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Fastern Waterway Needs. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. HAMPTON MOORE, 


OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
IN rue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, December 1, 1913. 


Mr. GOLDFOGLE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
print in the Recorp the address of our associate, Mr. Moore of 
Pennsylvania, as president of the Atlantic Deeper Waterways 
Association at the sixth annual conyention in Jacksonville, 
Fla., November 18, 1913. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? The Chair hears none, 

Mr. MOORE said: 

“Ladies and gentlemen of the convention, in submitting his 
annual address for the sixth time, your president congratulates 
the association, its members and sympathizers, upon the marked 
progress that has been made in promoting the Atlantic coastal 
waterway since the movement was organized in 1907. As was 
to be expected, there have been some delays and disappoint- 
ments, but euch of the six years of agitation has brought us 
nearer the goal, and the year just ended finds us in possession 
of full reports by the United States Army engineers upon every 
section of the project from New England to Florida, The rec- 
ommendations accompanying the reports, while not conceding 
ull we sought, favor as worthy and urgent, the immediate con- 
struction of certain of the sections upon which we based our 
strongest claims. The Federal survey authorized by the river 
and harbor act of March 3. 1909. has been amply justified, and 
the faith we then had in the merit of our undertaking has been 
vindicated by the official returns. Hence we are no longer 
‘visionaries’ and ‘dreamers,’ as our forefathers had been for 
more than a century, but promoters rather of a rational and 
practical plan of national development, the humanitarian and 
commercial value of which is proven beyond dispute. 

ADVANTAGE TO EASTERN STATES, 


“At the New London convention of 1912 we were able to show 
an increasing interest in eastern waterway projects, Since 
then an even greater activity has manifested itself in all the 
States along the line, with the result that the river and harbor 
act of March 4, 1913, like its immediate predecessors, responded 
more generously to eastern claims than for many years past. 
The necessities of the people along such rivers as the Merri- 
mac, the Taunton, and the Connecticut in New England; the 
Hudson, the Passaic, and the Delaware in the Middle States; 
the Potomac, the James. the Cape Fear, the Savannah, and the 
St. Johns in the Southern States, are beginning to be better un- 
derstood, and the awakening is having its effect in Congress, 
Our agitation for the trunk line, therefore, has been of direct 
advantage to all the States affected, accelerating the movement 
for needed local improvements. The cohesive influence of the 
main project, proposing, as it does, to obtain a safe and stand- 
ard inland waterway from New England to Florida, connect- 
ing with the Great Lakes and the Mississippi River via the 
Hudson and the Erie Canal on the north und with the Missis- 
sippi and the Rio Grande via the proposed Gulf route on the 
south, has quickened interest in hundreds of collateral projects, 
some of which may be over ambitious, but many of which. like 
the Connecticut, the upper Delaware, and the Susquehanna, if 
properly developed, would be capable of splendid public service. 

ENGINEER REPORTS FAVORABLES 

“As to the main project, from Boston to Beaufort, N. C., and 

from Beaufort to Florida, we have to acknowledge the industry 


and intelligent direction of the Army engineers, headed by Gens. 
Bixby, Rossell, and Kingman. All of them, as division engineers 
or as engineers in chief, have had to do with the surveys. Be- 
fore retiring from office Gen. Bixby hastened to Congress, 
through the War Department, comprehensive reports, the rec- 
ommendations of which as to feasibility have uniformly been 
favorable and generally favorable as to expediency. The final 
report on the Boston-Beaufort section, presented in August 
last, was an unqualified indorsement of the Chesapeake and 
Delaware link as worthy of immediate improvement to a depth 
of 12 feet, at a cost of $8,000,000 plus the purchase cost of 
$2,500,000, 

“The report also approved the construction of the Delaware 
and Raritan link across New Jersey at a cost of $20,000,000. Then 
in September the final report was made upon the section from 
Beaufort, N. C., south to the St. Johns River, inside of Cape 
Lookout and Cape Fear and the dangerous shoals extending 
beyond them. Here again the feasibility as well as the commer- 
cial and life-saving properties of the inside passage were ap- 
proved. The depth suggested was 7 feet and the cost $14.- 
400,000. Unfortunately, neither of these final reports was in 
hand when the last river and harbor bill was before Congress, 
so that the effort then made to provide for the taking over of 
the Chesapeake & Delaware Canal as contemplated by the New 
London resolutions was unsuccessful. Another opportunity to 
press this matter will soon be presented, however, and if. the 
positive indorsement of the War Department is duly supported 
by the commercial and industrial bodies along the coast, the 
long-expected and long-deferred approval of Congress should 
permit the work to be started at once. This is one of the 
urgent problems to which the convention should direct its 
energies, 


VITAL LINK TO THE CHESAPEAKE. 


“So much does the success of the entire project depend upon 
the cut across the Delaware and Maryland peninsula that we 
can not too strongly emphasize its Importance. First of all, it 
is the cheapest and, from an engineering point of view, the 
easiest section to construct, It is the very center of the busiest 
transportation belt in the United States. The-existing canal is u 
relic of 1829, and it is so limited in depth and width as to dis- 
courage its use by modern vessels. It is owned by a private 
corporation whose toll charges are substantially equivalent to 
those by rail. In a traffic area far exceeding that of the Panama 
Canal, it tends to retard rather than promote trade. The Govern- 
ment has acquired the Chesapeake & Albemarle Canal, which 
opens the Atlantic coastal trunk line from the Chesapeake Bay 
and Norfolk south to below Cape Hatteras; it has opened and 
improved other waterways in harmony with the project. north and 
south, and the next step. and the logical step, is to cut the Chesa- 
penke and Delaware barrier and let thecommercethrough. It is 
essential! to an interchange of the commodities of the coastal States 
at a moderate cost to the people, and considered in connection with 
the Delaware and Raritan section, indorsed by President Wil- 
son when he was governor of New Jersey, it carries the inland 
project on to New England. Whether or not the New Jersey 
section is provided for at the next session of Congress. as we 
hope it may be, the free and open passage across the States of 
Delaware and Maryland ought not be longer halted. Opened 
up and made free it will serve as important a function in cement- 
ing commercial bouds of two sections of the country as the 
Panama Canal can possibly do in wedding the two oceans. 

TEB CASE HAS BEEN PROVEN. 

“ Responding, therefore. to the usual requirements of Con- 
gress and of the River aud Harbor Committee before appropria- 
tions are made, we now submit, in addition to the various other 
arguments that have been presented in support of the continuous 
constal waterway, the reports and recommendations of the 
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United States Army engineers, In his address to our conyen- 
tion at Norfolk, President Taft said: 


“When you have made your case, then I am sure the Government 
and Congress will respond to it. That the case can be made, I doubt 
not. * the justification of which can be shown by reference to 
15 e now done or the business which certainly will be fur- 
nished. 


“In making this statement the President of the United States 
was merely voicing the views so often dominating Congress. 
We have complied with the conditions he laid down. We have 
proven onr case, not only by the records of terrific losses of 
life and property at sea, not only by evidence of traffic conges- 
tion limiting onr commercial, tudustrial, and agricultural out- 
put, but by what is usually considered the last word’ in the 
domain of rivers and harbors—the favorable report of the Army 
engineers, F 

OUR PRODUCTIVE CAPACITY LIMITED. 

“Ts our productive capacity limited in the East? For an- 
swer we recur to recent data of the Census Bureau. The area 
we seek to improve by better water facilities is the area of the 
thirteen originn States, to which we may now be permitted to 
add the Land of Flowers.“ The extent of this area is only one- 
twelfth of the total area of the country. The scene of our activi- 
ties, therefure, is barely more than a thumb mark upon the map 
of the United States. In that area we have 40 per cent of the 
entire population of the United States and 50 per cent of all the 
wage earners. We produce 53 per cent of all the manufactures 
of the United States and 60 per cent of all the coal. We do 
most of the import and export business of the country. and at 
the four ports of Boston, New York, Philadelphia, and Baiti- 
more we collect four-fifths of all the customs revenues. We 
have assisted in financing railroad enterprises affording compe- 
tition for every other section. but for our own vast enterprises and 
responsibilities we have only 23 per cent of the total railroad 
mileage of the country. Let me emphasize that. Here, where 
industry is most productive, where our shipments are greatest. 
where we have one-third of the population in one-twelfth of the 
area, we are compelled to do bnsiness on less than one-fourth of 
the railroad mileage of the United States. We have suffered 
this handicap not only in the matter of railroads, but it has 
been nevessary for us to keep off the waterways because of the 
limitations of harbor depths. the destruction of our canals, and 
the neglect of our rivers. Figures like these, and the process 
of reasoning logically deducible therefrom, are ample apelogy 
for the agitation aud the vigilance of the Aflantie Deeper Water- 
Ways Association and the warning it sounds along the coast. 


THE PRODUCER AND HIS MARKET. 


“Tn consequence of our limited area, the density of our popa- 
Jation, and the magnitude of our industries we are obliged to 
pay heavily for every commodity which enters into the cost 
of living. We have only 18 per cent of the farm area of the 
United States east of the Appalachian chain. yet we have so 
much vacant land that if it were opened up it would aid mu- 
terially in solving the problems of profitable employment and 
cheaper food for the people. The Federal cost of protecting 
lands that are subject to overflow in the lower Mississippi has 
been quoted at $8 per acre. and it has also been stated that the 
difficult work of making western lands available for cultivation 
by irrigation costs approximately $40 per acre. In certain sec- 
tions of Virginia, North and South Carolina, Georgia, and 
Florida we have lands of natural richness and fertility that 
could readily be purchased at figures ranging between the per 
acre cost of flood prevention and the cost of irrigation. For 
the price of irrigating lands it is possible to obtain abandoned 
or even occupied farms in Pennsylvania, New York, and New 
England. 

“The problem of the owners of neglected eastern lands is 
chiefly the problem of transportation. It is the problem of the 
ability of the producer to get to market, a problem resulting 
from the concentration of population and business activity along 
the lines of the railroads, while vast stretches of country have 
suffered abandonment because the waterways that formerly 
served them well were not kept up to modern standards, 


WHY HESITATE TO SEEK REDRESS? 


“The cruel neglect of waterways and the consequent curtaii- 
ment of commercial opportunity is what the Atlantic Deeper 
Waterways Association protests against. To remedy these con- 
ditions and to put the Atlantic seaboard on a par in transpor- 
tation facilities relatively with other sections of the country has 
been the mainspring of our movement. We have been too com- 
placent because we were prosperous. We did not care that 
the financial resources of the country were slipping away from 
us, but now we know that gradually and surely they have been 
leaving us without facilities to successfully compete with our 
business riyals, We were dull while the hustling brethren of 
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the West, who had sprung from our loins. were busy as bees, 
We paused perchance to admire their enthusiasm and appland 
their energy. We sympathized with them when the floods 
poured down the Mississippi Valley and inundated their farms 
and their cotton fields, and we voted them money for relief, but 
the fierce and devasting storms which swept the Atlantic sen- 
board, carrying precious lives and valuable property to the bot- 
tom of the sea, we permitted to pass as a one day's wonder. 

“ Somewhere in the Good Book it is written that ‘he that pro- 
videth not for his own house is worse than an infidel.’ We have 
been called effete along the Atlantic seaboard, but we ought not 
to tolerate the charge of infidelity. While we have been suffer- 
ing the effects of the late October storm, for which the people 
in common are paying, our friends of the lower Mississippi 
region have been pressing a bill, which the next Congress will 
be asked to pass, providing an appropriation of $60.000.000 to 
construct levees to protect farm lands from overtlow in the 
Mississippi Delta. The Mississippi problem has already cost the 
Government about half of all the appropriations that have 
been made for commerce and navigation the whole country over, 
Though there are floods and great losses of life and property 
due to storms in other sections of the country, we still treat the 
Mississippi as a problem of commerce and navigation. We 
gave it a special permanent commission in 1879, and since then 
its needs have been reported regularly as of increasing impor- 
tance, In each of the last two river and harbor bills we pro- 
vided 86.000, 000 per annum for levee work along the Mississippi, 
without respect to the navigation projects, which have already 
mounted up to the hundreds of millions, And yet the com- 
merce upon the mighty Mississippi itself is only a little more 
than twice as much as that developed upon the St. Johns in 
Florida. 

“If our annual appropriations for rivers and harbors are not 
to attuin the hoped-for $50,000.000 demanded by the National 
Rivers and Harbors Congress, and we are to continue our enor- 
mous appropriations for flood prevention and levee construc- 
tion, when is the rest of the country to obtain consideration for 
that commerce and navigation for which it is presumed the river 
and harbor funds are to be expended? 

FLOOD PREVENTION A SEPARATE PROBLEM, 


“We concede the wisdom of dealing with the Mississippt 
flood problem on a national and comprehensive scale, We bave 
agreed to that as a legislative proposition since the Mississippi 
River Commission was authorized by Congress 34 years ngo, 
but we do not concede that because the problem has not yet been 
solved that further costly experimental operations should be 
continued at the expense of coastal commerce and navigation. 
We look to commerce and navigation as creative and revenue- 
producing elements in our domestic and political economy. We 
can not dispense with them without draining the very lifeblood 
of the Nation. Therefore they should be encouraged and the 
funds set apart, for their development should be adequate and 
capable of expenditure without waste. The regulation of rivers 
to prevent floods should be treated separately and with a defi- 
nite view to completion. 

“Floods are periodical and may not be anticipated by Con- 
gress, but commerce is perpetual and Congress can rendily 
estimate with respect to it. If in its wisdom Congress should 
appropriate $60,000.000, as is now proposed in Washington, to 
erect works in accordance with plans approved by the Army 
engineers to hold the waters of the Mississippi in leash, perhaps 
the country would approve it. The specific purpose of the 
appropriation would be understood; but if Congress continues, 
as heretofore, and especially since 1879, to appropriate mod- 
erate sums in river and harbor bills ‘for commerce and navi- 
gation’ and a large proportion of them is diverted each year 
from ‘commerce and navigation’ to flood prevention,’ it is 
patent that eastern commercial waterways will continue to be 
neglected, and that the flood problem of the Mississippi will 
continue to eat up the Nation’s river and harbor revenues with- 
out securing the results our Mississippi Valley friends are 
striving for. We certainly hope to see the day when the un- 
tractable waters of the Mississippi, the Ohio. and the Missouri 
may be safely harnessed up to the uses of commerce and navi- 
gation, but we do protest that worthy eastern projects should 
not be suspended until that desirable object is attained. 

INFLUENCE OF THE PANAMA CANAL, 

“There is another phase of this question to which I shall 
briefly refer. We are approaching the completion of the Panama 
Canal, the greatest of modern waterways, and a glorious proof 
of American skill in engineering. The estimated cost of the 
canal is $400,000.000. The benefits of our enterprise in this 
tremendous undertaking will accrue largely to Great Britain 
and Germany, who are our principal international competitors 
for South American trade. We have not made our vast expendi- 
ture on, the Isthmus without a corresponding decrease in, the 
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supply of funds available for river and harbor improvements 
at home—to this extent have we yielded our necessities to our 
patriotism—nor were these funds removed from home centers 
of circulation without reducing the home supply of ready cash. 
This has added to the increase in the cost of living. If we had 
spent $400,000.000 improving the rivers and harbors of the 
United States. we would have secured many of the improve- 
ments of which we now stand in need, and we would ourselves 
have derived the benefit cf our enormously increa circulation 
of capital, with its inevitable employment of labo“ at a profit- 
able wage; but since we have constructed the Panama Canal 
and are proud of it, it is fair to assume that we shall now be 
able to obtuin greater attention for our home necessities, and 
that, in all reasonabieness we shall soon be able to increase 
our appropriations for important projects within the borders 
of the United States. Therefore we should prepare to provide 
for our own.’ 
STRONG REASONS FOR WATERWAY IMPROVEMENT. 

„Southern rivers along the Atlantic seaboard are seeking ap- 
propriations with the view of being deepened so that they may 
compete with northern ports for European trade and trade ex- 
pected via the Panama Canal. Because they do not now haye 
sufficient depth of water to accommodate the larger vessels that 
are being constructed, the tendency is to monopolize business 
at one or two ports, 

“The problem of dry docks and dredges is also one of in- 
creasing importance. We are sadly in need of both. 

“The Alabama coal fields are capable of service to southern 
industrial cities, but they are handicapped for want of proper 
transportation facilities. 

„Motor boats which ply upon inland waters have increased 
until there are now perhaps 300,000 of them, representing an 
expenditure ef from $200,000,000 to $300,000.000. . 

“ Cities like Albany and Troy on the Hudson; Haverhill and 
Lowell on the Merrimac; Springfield and Holyoke on the Con- 
necticut; Wilmington, Philadelphia. and Trenton on the Dela- 
ware; Paterson and Newark on the Passaic; New Brunswick 
on the Raritan; Pawtucket and Providence on the Providence; 
Fall River and Taunton on the Taunton; Baltimore on the 
Patapsco; Richmond on the James; Elizabeth City, Washington. 
and Newbern cn the North Carolina rivers; Wilmington on the 
Cape Fear; to say nothing of Charleston, Savannah, Bruns- 
wick, and Jacksonville—some of them more favored by natural 
conditions than others—are demanding adequate outlets to the 
sea. They have only to point to inland European cities, like 
Manchester, Ant.zerp, Amsterdam, and Hamburg, to prove at 
once the wisdom of providing canals or waterways to supple- 
ment the work of the railroads and to afford competitive relief 
for the output of our farms and factories. 

TRANSPORTATION PROBLEM ACUTE. 

“The eastern transportation question is acute. It is the re- 
sult of eastern indifference to the get-there and get-something 
qualities of our western representatives. We have no word of 
criticism for those who have been successful in obtuining ap- 
propriations for projects of less importance than our own. The 
fault lies with ourselves. We have not understood the situation 
or we have utterly ignored it. We have been brought to realize 
It only because of our own necessities, If, as is frequently the 
ease, it takes 5 days to ship freight from Philadelphia to 
Chester. à distance of 13 miles. or 6 days to Trenton, a distance 
of 34 miles, or 13 days to New York, a distance of 90 miles, it is 
evident the railroads need relief. It takes an hour and a half 
only to ship from Philadelphia to Chester by water, 4 hours to 
Trenton, and overnight to New York. Why, then, should the 
eastern business man not be provided with water transporta- 
tion? Or let us instance Paterson. N. J. a thriving manufactur- 
ing city, 16 miles beyond the city of New York. Recently a 
cargo of freight shipped from Michigan arrived in New York in 
8 days, but mere than a week elapsed before it reached its 
destination in Paterson. The distance from Laltimore to Pater- 
son is 190 miles. and yet a consignment of merchandise leaving 
Baltimore June 14 did not reach Paterson through the railroad 
route until June 28, or 14 days from the date of shipment. We 
could cite innun:erable instances of this sort of delay. 

BASTERN STATES AS REVENUE PRODUCERS. y — 

“These are but a few of the disadvantages confronting com- 
merce in the East. We have had with us always, for want of 
Federal appropriation. the dangers of Cape Cod. Only last 
month its toll of wreckage and disaster borrified the country. 
On one day seven lives were lost with the vessels trying to 
round the cape. Fortunately a private enterprise is completing 
a Cape Cod canal, which will be opened to traffic next year. It 
70 SOTOA that Maracana Soha bok not contributing to the 

pe project, is spending $9,000, to impreve the port of 
Boston, aM Abe Massachusetts the Federal Government col- 


lects in customs and internal revenue approximately 835.000 000 
every year. The State was admitted to the Union in 1787, and 


its population exceeds 3.200.000. In all its history, with its 
tragic story of unchecked disaster along the coast. all it has re- 
ceived from the Federal Government for river and harbor im- 
provements is less than $20.000.000. Yet Texas, the great Lone 
Star State, admitied to the Union in 1845, with a population only 
slightly in excess of that of Massachusetts, collecting customs 
and internal revenues amounting to less than $4.000.000 per an- 
num, has received for rivers and harbors approximately $32,000,- 
000. Surely, under these circumstances, the people who do busi- 
ness on the Atlantic coast are entitled to greater considera‘ion 
than they have received for the rivers and harbors of Massa- 
chusetts Improvements such as we are advocating will tend 
to liberate the thriving industrial cities of New Engiand from a 
traffic thraldom unequaled in any otber section of the country. 
A PROTECTED WATERWAY HAS BEEN EARNED, 

“Tbe Army engineers have recommended a free and open 
waterway across the State of New Jersey and across the States 
of Delaware and Maryland. at a cost for one of $20,000.000 and 
a cost for the other of 810.500.000. The greatest congestion of 
commerce in the United States and the densest population would 
be affected for the better by these improvemen’s. They would 
save life and property; they would give employment to labor; 
they would encourage industry and agriculture and they would 
raise revenue for the Government. The total cost of these two 
vital links in the Atlantic coastal chain, carrying New England's 
commerce inland behind Cape Cod and Cape Hatteras and cnr- 
rying the cotton and raw products of the South to the northern 
industries and consumers, would be $30.500.000. Why bold up 
so promising an investment? Massachusetts alone yields $35,- 
000.000 per annum to the Government. Pennsylvania yields 
846.000.000 per annum. New York yields $255,000.000, 

“And why should not New Jersey and Maryland be consid- 
ered in this transaction? They have been faithful servants of 
the Government. New Jersey was admitted to the Union in 
1787. It is a great industrial and agricultural State. with a 
population of 2.500.000. It yields in revenue to the Government 
every year more than $10,000,000. All the Government has paid 
back for rivers and harbers since 1787 is $7.000.000, less for 
126 years than a single year’s receipts. And why shonld Mary- 
land not be considered? Maryland was admitted to the Union 
in 1788. It has a population of 1.300.000. Every year Mary- 
land yields to the Federal Government upward of $13,000,000, 
All that Maryland has received from the Government for rivers 
and harbors since its admission to the Union is about $10.000,000. 
Yet Oregon and Washington, glorious stars in the brotherhood 
of our Union, one admitted in 1859 and the other in 1889, have 
received for river and harbor improvements for those brief 
periods approximately 833.000.000. The combined Federal col- 
lections from these two States is less than $5,000,000 per an- 
num. It is not that Oregon and Washington are not worthy of 
all they get; the presumption is that they are. The wonder is 
1125 we of the East have been satisfied to get along with so 

e. 
LIFE AND PROPERTY AT STAKE. 

“I shall not pursue this inquiry further. Some of my col- 
leagues object to it in Congress, and I find it raises criticism as 
smacking of the sectional. It is not sectional, nor is it intended 
so to be. It is simply a statement of facts which statesmen and 
patriots must recognize. Our friends in other sections are 
averse to being classified as ‘infidels’ who provide not for 
their own house,’ and we ought not to be less considerate of 
our own welfare. 

“The recommendations of the Army engineers show that we 
can obtain the two sections of our intracoastal waterway south 
of New England for $30,500,000. They have reported that the 
southern link from Beaufort. N. C., to the St. Johns River can 
be completed for $14,400.000. A 7-foot channel along the coast 
of South Carolina through Georgia into Florida is now as- 
sured in certain parts, but the link running from Beaufort Inlet, 
below Cape Hatteras, Is not complete, and Cape Lookout and 
Cape Fear, with Frying Pan and Diamond Shoals, are still 
terrors to the mariner. 

“The Almighty has pointed the way through the sounds and 
rivers He has provided along the seaboard, and it seems a 
mockery to continue to send our small craft—naval, merchant 
marine, or pleasure vessels—into the unknown perils of the 
deep. Statesmen from the mountain teps and the valleys far 
removed from the surf and storm, the bars and shoals. glibly 
tell us ‘the ocean ‘is only a biscuit throw away.’ They do not 
EDON THE BARGE THAT SAILS THE SNA. 

“The morning papers of Tuesday last—November 10—in 
10-line dispatches from Beaufort. N. C.. make the announce- 
ment that without a soul aboard, the barge J. R. Tell, iumber 
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laden, was dashed ashore at Cape Lookout Beach to-day during 
a raging southwest gale. The vessel's boat was lashed to the 
eabin tep, and it is believed that the crew was taken off at sea 
by the tug that had her in tow.’ Another dispatch informs us 
that the Tell was bound from Jacksonville to Philadelphia or 
New York. This brings the incident home direct to this con- 
vention. Why was this lumber-laden barge driven into the sea? 
The people of the Northern States are consumers of southern 
lumber, of southern cotton, and of southern naval stores. These 
are not perishable goods that have to be delivered overnight. 
Why. then, was this lumber-laden barge sent to sea, risking the 
lives of the crew and involving a property loss to both producer 
and consumer? The question is not sectional nor does it per- 
tain to any State. The business that these barges do upon the 
high seas is interstate and national—surely as national and in- 
terstate as the construction of levees for flood prevention or for 
the irrigation of arid lands or for the reclamation of swamps. 
It is not a business proposition to send these barges to sea, 
whether they be laden with coal or with lumber or with farm 
products, because the cost of barge service by the outside route 
from between points like Wilmington, N. C.. and New York is 
from $5 to $5.50 per thousand feet of lumber, whereas the cost 
of delivery by the inside route. through the North Carolina 
Sounds to Baltimore or Philadelphia, is quoted at approxi- 
mately $2.50 per thousand feet. Nor does it comport with our 
human instincts to send these tows to sea when they could 
move up and down the coast more safely and more expeditiously 
by an inland passage; but the passage is barred by its un- 
dredged link. That is the reason the barge must go to sea. 

“We are loath at this tage of our progress to believe that 
even the railroads which own or control the ocean-going steam- 
ships are in favor of delay. 

“The recor. is too strong for even the sophisticated to 
counteract. Let me reiterate it: The toll of the sea along 
the Atlantic coast in the 10 years from 1900 to 1910 was 2,200 
lives. The disasters numbered 5.700, involving property losses 
in excess of $40,000,000. That property loss alone, with a paltry 
few millions added, would be sufficient to link up Jacksonville 
with Cape Cod, in accordance with the recommendations of 
the Army engineers, 

FLORIDA'S STRONG MEN IN CONGRESS, 

“My friends, we have assembled on this occasion in the 
State which marks the southern extremity of the Atlantic 
coastal waterway—a State which stands as much in need of 
waterway development as any other in the Union. and much 
to its great credit, be it said, it has been applying to this 
work largely of its own resources. In addition, it is fortunate 
in having in Congress a delegation which has been insistent 
upon obtaining proper recognition by way of Federal appro- 
priations. There is no other State, perhaps, which is quite so 
fortunate in this respect. Amongst its Representatives in the 
lower House is one who has long and diligently studied the 
problem of waterway transportation here and in Europe. By 
reason of his faithful and distinguished service he has become 
the chairman of the all-important Committee on Rivers and 
Harbors. I refer to my colleague, the Hon. STEPHEN M. SPARK- 
MAN. In the other body, which is sometimes called the 
“upper House,” Florida bas a place upon the Committee on 
Commerce, which deals with the river and harbor bills. So far 
has this distinguished Member evinced his appreciation of the 
importance of a wholesome and vigorous agitation for better 
transportation facilities that he serves as president of the 
Mississippi to Atlantic Inland Waterway Association. I 
allude to the Hon. Duncan U. FLETCHER, senior United States 
Senator from Florida. To these gentlemen, as to our delegates 
and visitors, we are speaking frankly of our eastern needs, 
with every assurance of friendship for every other section, and 
with the feeling that the interests of Florida are coequal with 
ours and theirs. We have not drawn contrasts as between 
sections to injure any, but rather to aid all, for the pros- 
perity of one section of the country can not well be advanced 
without every section being prospered, nor can the burdens of 
congested transportation be laid upon one section without 
ultimately affecting all.” 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTER ON RESOLUTIONS OF THE ATLANTIC DEEPER 
WATERWAYS ASSOCIATION, 

We, the delegates and members of the Atlantic Deeper Ai hf 
Association in sixth annual convention assembled in the city of Jack- 
sonville, Fla., congratulate the business interests of the entire Atlantic 
seaboard upon the favorable reports of the Government engineers with 

ect to the projects advocated by this association. 

ix years ago we formed our organization in order to work for a 
better r ition of eastern waterways in the National Congress. 
Elsewhere in the world there existed no chain of natural bays and 
sounds along the coast line comparable with those extending along the 
Atlantic coast of the United States from New England to Florida; 
navigable by geep draft barges and freight carriers o 6 
and requiring nothing more than a few short connecting artificial water- 
wars to bring them all together into one great transportation oir 
with all its attendant advantages in ‘the economical carriage bulk 


cargoes, in reducing the cost o? maintenance, insurance, and power, and 
— 8 needs of the busiest and most closely settled portion 
ntry. 

The construction of these short connecting waterways and their dedi- 
cation to public use was urged by our association from its beginning. 
The feasibility of the plan was self-evident; small canals bad been 
built in the 3 of the Republic over routes closely approximating 
those we advocated; but, unfortunately, having been acquired by other 
interests unfriendly to their development, or having been unable to form 
such connections as would permit the issuance of through bills of lad- 
ing they had remained in their original state, while the progress of 
commerce and industry left them far behind, utterly unsuited to modern 
traffic uirements. 

We called upon Congress for instructions to the Army engineers to 
survey and report upon routes for an intracoastal waterway to run 
from Boston, Mass., to Key West, Fla., passing through the have and 
sounds and connecting into one system the many great navigable rivers 
W the 1 —.— 8 

e reports o e engineers have confirmed our judgment as to 
feasibility and desirability of the Atlantic AN EE an waterway, ion 
have recommended that the project be undertaken by the United States 
Serie never l links in the intr: tal chain of 

e several s in the intracoas chain of waterways from Lon 
Island Sound to St. Johns River, Fla., have all been favorably report 
upon, and it now only remains for the people and the commercial inter- 
ests of the Atlantic seaboard to insist that Congress shall follow the 
recommendations of the engineers and authorize the construction of 
these several links, 

One of the links, that from Norfolk, Va., to Beaufort, N. C., has been 
adopted by Congress. One of the early canals. the Chesapeake and 
Albemarle, constituting a section of this link between the Elizabeth 
River, Va., to Albemarle Sound, N. C., has been purchased by the Gov- 
ernment and is now being operated as a free waterway. This Norfolk- 
Resavort link is to have a minimum depth of 12 feet with appropriate 
w 8. * 

With this recital of facts, the desires of the Atlantic r Water- 
ways Association for immediate progress toward the realization of its 
purpose are formulated in the following preamble and resolutions : 
Whereas the Chief of Engineers, United States Army, has reported to 

Congress that “it is advisable for the United States to buy the 

Chesapeake & Delaware Casal, at a cost not exceeding $2,514,290 

and to then enlarge it to a sea-level canal 12 feet deep and 90 feet 

bottom width, with the least interference practicable to existing 
traffic, at a cost of $8, 000,“ with provision for subsequent enlarge- 
ment to 25 feet depth and 125 feet bottom width; and 

Whereas the Chief of Engineers has further recommended to Congress 
that it provide for the construction of “a lock canal of 12 feet 
depth and 90 feet bottom width across the State of New Jersey from 

New York Bay to Delaware River, provided the State of New Jersey will 

promptly secure and donate to the United States all rights of way 

necessary for a 125 feet bottom width. 25 feet depth sea-level canal 
along the same route, and provided that the 12 feet depth canal con- 
struction work be carried on in such a way as to allow of a greater 
development to a 25 feet depth canal whenever such development is 
found advisable; and 

Whereas the State of New Jersey has provided by law an appropria- 
tion of $500,000 for acquiring the necessary right of way and has 
caused the same to be surveyed and marked; and 

Whereas by the completion of the New York Barge Canal at a cost 

Lg ht $130.000.000 and the Cape Cod Canal at a cost of 

$12,000,000, which are expected lo be opened to traffic during the 

ears 1915 and 1914, respectively, New England waters and the Great 

kes will be connected by inland waterways with New York Bay; 
and by the completion of southern projects recommended and author- 
ized similar communication will be opened northward as far as the 
head of Chesapeake Bay, and the early connection of these great 
waterway systems is imperatively called for: 

Resolved, That we demand of Congress the immediate acquisition of 
the Chesapeake & Delaware Canal at the price fixed by the Chief of 
Engineers, and, in default of an agreement of sale by the present own- 
ers, the acquisition thereof to be promptly effected by condemnation 


proceedings, 

Resolved, That we demand the insertion of an item providing for this 
urchase In the next rivers and harbors act, with a sufficient allowance 
or beginning the work of improvement. 

Resolved further, That we demand of Congress the approval of the New 
Jersey Canal pro, and the insertion in the next rivers and harbors 
act of an item clent to begin the work and to secure the donation of 
the right of way from the State of New Jersey. 

Resolved, That we approve as an essential part of the Intracoastal 
waterway the improvement of the East River and the construction 
of the Harlem or Bronx Kills Channel, as heretofore recommended In 
the report of the Army engineers. 

Resolved, That we urge the early completion of the improvement 
heretofore authorized of the upper section of the Hudson River between 
Hudson and Troy, so that the same shall be completed at least contem- 
poraneously with the completion of the Erie Barge Canal, We further 
recommend that Congress authorize a supplemental survey of the upper 
section of the Hudson River, with a view of providing a still deeper 
channel up to the city of Troy. We furtber recommend the Improve- 
ment of the Hudson River from Spuyten Duyvil, at the entrance of 
Harlem River, to the Battery, heretofore recommended by the Army 
engineers. 

esolved, That we recommend the construction of a canal between 
Fishers Island Sound and Bissells Cove, on Narragansett Bay, thereby 
avoiding the dangers of navigation around Point Judith and affordi 
a safe faside route between Narragansett Bay and Long Island Sonn 

Resolved, That this association is committeed to the construction 
of an intracoastal waterway from the St. Johns River to Key West 
as an integra! part of the system, and as a part of such route it recom- 
mends the purchase of the existing canal of the Florida Coast Line 
Canal and usportation Co., in so far as the interests of the United 
States may be subserved by the purchase of such canal and its appur- 
tenanees. : 

Resolced, That we commend to the entire Nation the paramount im- 
portance of the Atlantic intracoastal. waterway among the engineering 

rojects now under consideration by Congress as a necessary factor 

n 5 ä 3 = Marge aiey hard rg noe uca 
ulated, has the grea ustrial output, uses the greates 

Paw materials, and needs the greatest supply of food from distant 


ints. 
eso red, That the present condition of neglect in the matter of 
eastern waterways, the high cost of tra ation due to obstructive 
tolis and inadequate facil the great loss of life and property in 
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coastwise traffic, the prohfbitive rates of marine Insurance and shrink- 
ing tonnage of coastwise shipping, allike call for immediate. approval 
% the 3 . and rapid progress of the work 
rougi nerous appropriations by Congress. k 
Reolied. That we call upon business interests and trade organiza- 
tions throughout the United States, and especially in the seaboard 
States, for such united and persistent support and agitation of these 
demands as will result in their sure recognition at the next regular 
session of Cangress, : 
Jonx H. SMALL, Chairman. 
WILFRED H. Schorr, Secretary. 


International Neighborliness. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JAMES L. SLAYDEN, 


OF TEXAS, 
Iy Inn House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuesday, December 2, 1913. 


Mr. SLAYDEN. Mr. Speaker. under the leave granted to me 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp I include an address by 
Hon. A, J. Moxracux, made at a dinner given to the New York 
State Bankers' Association by the Bankers’ Association of 
Canada and the Dominion Government on June 12, 1913, at 
Ottawa, Canada, 

The address above referred to is as follows: 

“Your Excellency, Ladies, and Gentlemen: The gracious hos- 
pitality of the Government and the bankers and the people of 
Canada is very satisfying to your southern guests who have 
journeyed to this beautiful capital of your Dominion. 

“This meeting of international neighbors has inevitably re- 
vealed many expressions and signs of international good will. 
These copious and gratifying tokens of mutual regard come 
naturally and almost unconsciously from the common sources 
of our civilizations and the many common ideals of our Govern- 
ments—sources and ideals recalled so obviousy and distinctly 
by the fraternal associations of this occasion. 

“From the first permanent abode of the English race on this 
hemisphere, at Jamestown In 1607, in my own State of Virginia, 
which State was also the first ‘dominion’ of Great Britain on 
this continent, to this hour and place there is a luminous record 
of the progress and achievement of a comman race without 
parallel in the history of the world. Surely, therefore. 1 may 
gratefully and proudly affirm in this presence that North Amer- 
ica is England's greatest gift to the progress of mankind and 
her greatest contribution to the civilization of the world. 

“It is interesting and appropriate here to recall that in the 
first and early days of our struggles upon these new shores 
the English race was cooperative and unified. No lines then 
separated us; we were then the subjects of the same Govern- 
ment; we were then brothers all. Your wars—those of King 
William, of Queen Anne, of King George. of the French and 
Indian—called to us of the South as they called to you of the 
North. When the farseeing statesmanship of France undertook 
to encompass a great empire from Quebec to New Orleans our 
English blood became thicker than water.“ Whatever may have 
been the glories of his later days, the first sparks of the genius 
of the grent Washington were struck out as a gallant officer 
under the British flag at Fort Duquesne, now Pittsburgh, where, 
in reverent imagination, the resounding eloquence of her patron 
saint, the majestic Pitt, is still heard above the roar of her 
vulcan bammers. 

“ Historically we know, however, that the voice of Pitt and 
of Burke did not prevail. Divisions came amongst us, even- 
tually to be marked by the bloody point of the sword. Ethnic 
forces did not seem applicable to the same people living in 
different worlds, and readjustments, even though belligerent, 
were inexorable. But the War of 1776 no longer carries bitter- 
ness of memory or passion of resentment. The English race 
has been accustomed to internecine strifes, but surviving them 
nearly always as a hardier and more united people. Who now 
remembers who wore the rose of York or the rose of Lancaster? 
Who was the cavalier or who the round head? Who followed 
grim Cromwell or foolish Charles? Indeed, Bunker Hill, Valley 
Forge and Yorktown, Lake Erie and New Orleans, are chiefly 
the signs of the courage and sacrifice of brave men, struggling 
to make supreme the different standards and ideals of our race. 

“War has not been the supreme ambition of our race. We 
have fought among ourselves, but shake hands, and each then 
turns anew to bis own immediate duties and tasks. Our race's 
civilization is founded upon liberty and law, indissolubly bound 
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together. These are the chief ends of free governments. So 
at the end of our struggles we quickly set our faces to the heal- 
ing lights of freedom and order. We therefore sought and 
applied the law of nations. We made treaties to express and 
perpetuate our better selves. One bundred years, lacking one, 
have come and gone since as two nations we set our solemn 
hands to the great document at Ghent. But we turn to our 
neighbor, Canada, this child of our common mother, as the most 
perfect and practical example of how treaties can be wrought 
and observed. 

“We look in vain upon the Great Lakes, the great inland 
seas, for one frowning prow. We listen in vain for one sound- 
ing cannon. Why? Because we have kept faith with each 
other; we have observed our agreements, our conventions, and 
our treaties, submitting all differences arising thereunder to 
the instrumentalities of justice, of reason, of tradition, and of 
peace. Hear, for example, the words of the great agreement 
negotiated in April, 1817, at Washington by the Right Hon. 
Charles Bagot, for and in behalf of His Britannic Majesty, and 
Richard Rush, Esq., for and in behalf of the United States: 


“The naval force to be maintained npon the American lakes by His 
on and the Government of the United States shall henceforth be 
confin 


ang Gn the waters of Lake Champlain, to one vessel not exceeding like 
burden and armed with like force. 

“The naval force so fo be limited shall be restricted to such services 
as will in no respect Interfere with the proper duties of the armed ves- 
sels of the other party. - 

“This agreement is one of the most extraordinary and serv- 
iceable understandings ever reached between two nations, for 
resulting therefrom no ship of war roams these seas and no 
armed soldier treads the boundary line between our two coun- 
tries, extending for nearly 4,000 miles. Indeed, under this 
extraordinary agreement it is almost impossible to have any 
armed ships whatever upon the Great Lakes, for in the develop- 
ment of navies there are no longer warships of the descriptions 
prescribed. So really we contracted further than we saw, but 
we live to bless and not to regret our action. 

“Nor have we forgotten the art of treaty making; nor have 
we lost the virtue of treaty observance. In 1909 there was per- 
fected" between our Governments a memorable treaty, to which 
is attached the name of one of the greatest, If not the greatest, 
man England ever sent to Washington, and who has just left. to 
the regret of every American. [Great applause.] The other 
Signature is that of a now distinguished Senator from the State 
of New York, then a great Secretary of State of the United 
States, who for sagacity, exactness of thinking, vigor of expres- 
sion, and farseeing powers has perhaps no superior in the 
United States. Such a treaty, made by such men as James 
Bryce and Ene Roor [applause], must, as it does, embody 
practical wisdom, sound justice, and the highest international 
conveniences, 

“Let us consider for a moment its notable and beneficent 
objects. Among them is the establishment of a commission 
with power to decide all questions concerning the use, obstruc- 
tion, or diversion of the boundary waters between Canada and 
the United States; the jurisdiction to investigute and report 
on any question arising between the United States and Cannda 
along their common frontier at the request of either country; 
and the further jurisdiction to hear and determine any question 
whatever arising between the two countries when consented to 
by both. Therefore the three great purposes of the treaty seem 
to be, first, to prevent disputes in relation to the use of 
boundary waters; second, to settle all questions now pending 
between the two coutracting powers, Involving the rights and 
interests of either in relation to the other, or to the inhabitants 
of the other, along this common frontier; third, to make provi- 
sion for the adjustment and settlement of all such questions as 
may hereafter arise. This treaty substantially establishes an 
international tribunal of juridical qualities, an Americo-Cana- 
dian court, beneficent in conception, and practicable in admin- 
istration. 

“May I be permitted to tax the patience of this goodly com- 
pany by calling their attention to another special agreement 
made between the United States and Great Britain in relation 
to pecuniary claims? This agreement submits to arbitration all 
claims outstanding between the United States and Great Brit- 
ain, and at this time there is in session in this city three arbi- 
trators, who are adjudicating and determining with diligence 
and justice many of these claims. 

“We can not speak or think of these treaties as mere paper 
documents. Greater than treaties is the spirit and character 
of the people between whom they are made and among whom 
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they are to be enforced. We two peoples of the same blood, of 
the same language, literature, laws, and traditions, will easily 
observe trenties, as we will with exuberant happiness celebrate 
in the coming year a century’s duration since our last war and 
our hopes for a future of unending peace. 

“The Government and people of Canada have their problems 
as we to the south of you have ours. You have more liomogene- 
ity of race than your southern neighbor. You have practically 
only the French infusion—a blood full of enthusiasm, refine- 
ment, art, science, courage, glory, and achievement. It is well 
that they are with you. Our task is more complex. The unifica- 
tion in America requires more wisdom, a larger knowledge of 
economic and social forces, and a deeper understanding of 
ethnic influences, in some cases so antagonistic, to venture dog- 
matic prophecy. But we hope to work out in peace and right- 
eousness the burdens and blessings of freedom and law, and we 
will watch with intense interest your experiments and your 
triumphs. 

In conclusion permit me to associate myself with the citi- 
zens of New York in felicitating ourselves in having this oppor- 
tunity of meeting so many eminent, worthy, and attractive 
Canadian people. Many of the troubles in this world are due 
to the fact that we do not know each other, Commerce, trans- 
portation, bank exchanges, telegraph, and telephone make ac- 
quaintances of one people with another, but meeting face to 
face and hand with hand make friends.” [Applause.] 


Regulation of Commerce, 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JEFFERSON M. LEVY, 


OF NEW YORK, 
In tan House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Tuesday, December 2, 1913, 


On the bill (H. R. 9394) to amend section 6 of the act entitled “An act 
3 ecommerce,” approved February 4, 1887, and amendments 
ereto. z 


Mr. LEVY. Mr. Speaker, in order that the railroads of the 
United States might receive prompt and early decisions from 
the Interstate Commerce Commission in all rate cases, to which 
they are justly entitled the same as in any suit pending before 
the courts of this country, I recently introduced H. R. 9394, to 
amend the “act to regulate commerce.“ In many of the 
judicial branches of this Government the limit for a decision is 
60 days, and, in my opinion, the railroads should receive a deci- 
sion from the commission within that period, as withholding it 
ties up an enormous amount of money and capital. 

From time to time, after the railroads have made applica- 
tion to the commission for either increase or reduction in rates. 
we notice that many large and important cases are suspended 
six months before a hearing is accorded, and it usually takes 
one year before the commission finally decides the case. This 
is very unjust to the railroads and is interfering with the pros- 
perity of the country, At the present time the railroads of 
this country are carrying mails at a great loss. Freight earn- 
ings on three of the large railroads of this country—Pennsyl- 
vania, Baltimore & Ohio, and New York Central—have in- 
creased from $340,000.000 in 1904 to $550,000.000 in 1913, an 
increase of $210.000.000, while the receipts from mail carried 
has decreased during the same period from 513.088.000 to $13,- 
077,000, a reduction of $11.000. The prosperity of the railroads 
is the prosperity of the people. About 33 per cent of the inhabit- 
ants of this country are either directly or indirectly affected by 
the earnings of the railroads in the way of wages and income. 

The gross earnings of the Pennsylvania system for 10 months 
of this year yere $328.254,692, and for the same period of 1912 
they were $308.204,788, an increase of 820.049.904. The net 
earnings, after deduction of taxes, for the 10 months of this 
year were $61,840,965, and for the same period of 1912 they were 
870 213,336. showing a decrease of $8.372.871 for this year. The 
gross earnings of the New York Centra] system for 10 months 
of this year were $250.968,117, and for the corresponding period 
of 1912 were $230,127,819, an increase of $20.568.298. The net 
earnings, after deduction of taxes, for the 10 months of this 
year were $53,199,687, and for the corresponding period of 1912 
were 857.433.444. a decrease of $4,233,757 for this year. These 
figures show the necessity of prompt action by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission on the application of the eastern rail- 
roads for increase of rates, $ 
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High Cost of Living. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CHARLES G. EDWARDS, 


OF GEORGIA, 
In rue House or Representatives, 
Wednesday, December 10, 1913. 


Mr. EDWARDS. Mr. Speaker, to correct what I believe to 
be a great evil and to stop a great waste I have introduced a 
bill which provides as follows: 

4 That after the passage of this act it shall be unlawful and a mis- 
emeanor for any person or corporation to buy, sell. ship, or accept 
for shipment any female calf or calves, commonly known as heifer 
calves, under the age of 18 months, for transportation in interstate 


commerce or for transportation into fore countries, slaughter 
for the purpose of being slaughtered. =“ 5 ae 


RESOURCES AND SUPPLIES. 


We hear a great deal about the high cost of living. It is due 
largely. in my opinion, to the wasteful and extravagant habits 
of the American people. It is due, too, in my opinion, to our 
failure to properly conserve the resources and supplies with 
which nature has blessed us. 

I doubt seriously if Congress could pass a bill preventing 
slaughter of heifer calves under 18 months of age that would be 
constitutional; but Congress can pass a bill preventing the inter- 
state and foreign shipment of heifer calves slaughtered, or for 
the purpose of being slanghtered. that will be constitutional. 

It is my opinion that the States could pass measures that 
would prevent the slaughtering of heifer calves under 18 months 
of age. At any rate, if this bill is passed the evil practice of 
shipping heifer calves for food purposes will be stopped and the 
evil will be cured to a large extent. : 

In my opinion, if this bill passes, it will not be many years 
before the beef supply, as well as the milk. cheese, butter, and 
leather supplies, will be greatly increased, which will, of course, 
reduce the price of beef, milk, cheese, butter, and leather to our 
people. If this can be done, we have, to a measure, aided in 
the reduction of the high cost of living. 

WASTE AND EXTRAVAGANCE. 


This idea of veal for food is one of immense waste and 
extravagance. To satisfy the taste of people who are perhaps 
not suffering from the high cost of living the great packing 
houses of the country and the butchers are compelled to carry 
veal in stock. To get veal they have to kill calves. If the 
heifer calves are slaughtered, there is waste of beef in the life 
of the animal slaughtered and in the loss of the animals she 
would produce if permitted to live. This can not even be 
estimated in pounds of flesh nor in dollars and cents. Then 
there is the waste that comes from cutting off the milk that 
could be gotten after they reached the milking age, which car- 
ries with it the great waste of cheese and butter. 

The packers and butchers of the country are able to buy up 
young calves at low prices. They are butchered and sold for 
veal at exorbitant figures to people who think they are getting 
a real delicacy, when in point of fact they are not getting as 
good food values as they would get from the meat of the same 
animal if killed later in life, and which they would be able to 
get at a much less price. 

STOCK RAISING SHOULD BE ENCOURAGED, 

The passage of this bill would not interfere with the ship- 
ment of male calves, nor would it interfere with the shipment 
of heifer calves for stock-raising or dairy purposes. In point 
of fact, the shipment of cattle for stock and dairy purposes 
should be encouraged in every possible way. Cattle raising 
should be encouraged. Beef is one of the necessities of life, 
so is milk, so is butter, so is cheese, and so is leather. People 
everywhere should encourage cattle raising, and should unite in 
an effort to stop the great waste that is going on in the slaughter 
of young calves for veal. Where a few mouths are satisfied 
with veal, on account of the waste entailed by furnishing veal 
to such consumers many other mouths are going hungry for 
beef, milk, cheese. and butter because of its being so scarce and 
high in price. This is a matter of vital interest to the American 
people, and will be a step toward the solution of the question of 
high cost of living. 

A FARMERS FEED AND CLOTHR THE WORLD, 

The charge that the American people are wasteful is undoubt- 
edly true, and the fact that this calf slaughter is permitted is 
good evidence of it. If our more wealthy brethren will begin to 
set lessons in economy and if the rest of us will quit trying to 


“ape” the more wealthy, and if we all will éndeavor to practice 
economy, and if we will conserve the great supplies and resources 
nature has given us, and if we will encourage the farmers of 
this country, who really feed and clothe the world, we will not 
be long in solving this high cost of living problem. It must be 
solved. too, for it is getting out of the question for people to 
live on moderate incomes. It is getting serious. The present 
administration is doing much to solve this question. The tariff 
bill will tend to do its part to reduce the cost of living, because 
it is the best tariff bill for the great masses that has passed 
Congress since the War between the States. The tariff. when it 
becomes effective, will mean an era of prosperity and give much- 
needed relief to the people throughout the country. 
MORE TO EAT AND WEAR. 

The high cost of living can not be entirely solved by the tariff, 
even though it will have much to do with it. There are many 
other things that enter into it. Largely there is the. question 
of supply and demand. It is to increase the supply of beef, 
milk, butter. and cheese, as well as the supply of leather for 
harness and shoes, that I have introduced this bill. We can not 
hope to see results immediately, nor in a few months. but the 
results will be apparent in a few years; and it undoubtedly 
mens, after it has time to take effect, cheaper beef, cheaper 
milk, cheaper butter, cheaper cheese, cheaper harness, and 
cheaper shoes, 

If we will begin to correct our extravagant and wasteful ways 
in this country, there will be more for everybody to eat and 
wear and the prices will be less. 

ROADS, RURAL MAILS, AND EDUCATION, 


Just a few words about the farming industry. It is the oldest 
and most honorable pursuit of man. Idle farms are like a 
vaulted money. “A vaulted money is a dead money.” Millions 
of acres of land that will produce abundantly are idle in this 
country and are producing nothing. The population is steadily 
increasing. which daily increases the demand for food and cloth- 
ing. Farming must be encouraged. Our country could do no 
better thing than begin appropriations with which to build good 
roads—not great interstate or national highways, but good 
roads for practical purposes—so that the great mass of pro- 
ducers will be benefited. It can do no better thing than to make 
appropriations for the better education of those who are going 
to follow farming as a livelihood. It ean do nothing. in my 
opinion, that will bring better results than to set aside large 
sums of money each year with which to furnish schoolbooks 
free of cost to those unfortunate children in this country whe 
are unable to buy them. An educated people are an independent 
people. I do not mean educated in colleges and universities, 
but fitted for the various vocations they are to follow. An edu- 
cated farmer, one who knows his soil and knows the science of 
agriculture. is more apt to be able to get better results throngh 
improved and modern methods than one who is not so well in- 
formed. The Government needs to lend a helping hand in this 
regard, and it is lending a helping hand. We must see that the 
farmers of the country are given a “square deal” and that the 
great agricultural industry is not discriminated against. We 
must encourage American boys and girls into liking farm life. 
We must find some way to stop the tendency of our young peo- 
ple to move to the cities. Good roads, good schools, good churches, 
good mail facilities. improved farm methods, and better farm 
equipment will all help to do it. I was reared on a farm. I 
know whereof I speak. Among my people I am known as the 
“Plowboy from Tattnall.” I am proud of this nickname. I 
am glad I was reared on a farm and that I have been a plow- 
boy. It enables me to keep close to the great heart of the people 
I represent and to know their customs and ways. to kuow their 
needs, and to better serve them, for a great portion of the dis- 
trict I represent is an agricultural section. 

FARMERS MUST HAVS “SQUARE DEAL.” 


Good mail service, especially the rural mail service, adds 
much to the blessings of country life. The Government ought 
never stop until every farm home has mail delivered daily at 
its door. This brings the mail with letters, papers, and maga- 
zines, not to mention the privileges of the parcel-post feature, 
to brighten the lives of those upon whose shoulders rests the 
great burden of producing the food and clothing for the world. 
To those tillers of the soil, to those who toil that others may 
live, every possible consideration should be shown, and the 
Government ought to throw about them and about their busi- 
ness a strong arm that will help and encourage them, 

ECONOMY NEEDED. 

Our people need to know and practice economy. What saves 
to our people enriches the Nation.. Our farms and the products 
from them keep the balance-on the right side of the ledger on 
the question of exports and imports and bring foreign gold to 
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fill our Treasury. We are greatly indebted to the farming ele- 
ment which is doing so much to make our country rich and 
great. The country can not do too much in return for this 
sturdy element of its citizens. The Nation and the world owe 
the farmer a huge debt that accumulates with new obligations 
each day which can not be fully paid. Let us, therefore, be 
mindful of this great obligation. and see to it that more en- 
couragement is given to agriculture and to those who are en- 
gaged in its pursuit. 


Pacific Coast Terminals and Review of Recent Legislation 
by Congress for the Development and Encouragement of 
Water Transportation. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES F. CURRY, 


OF CALIFORNIA, 
In rue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, December 11, 1913. 


Mr. CURRY. Mr. Speaker, under the leave granted me to 
extend my remarks in the Record I include an address by Hon. 
JoserpH R. KNOWLAND, of California, before the Tenth Annual 
Convention of the National Rivers and Harbors Congress, Wash- 
ington, Thursday. December 4, 1913. 

The address above referred to is as follows: 

An address by Hon. Josepa R. KNowLAnp, of California, before the 
Tenth Annual Convention of the National Rivers and Harbors Con- 
gress, Washington, Thursday, December 4, 1913. 

Mr. President and ladies and gentlemen, to the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania, Congressman KELLY, who a few mo- 
ments ago spoke so eloquently of that State, and to the chief 
executive of New York, Goy. Glynn, who has just taken his 
seat after fairly staggering us with an enumeration of the big 
things being accomplished by. the Empire State—to these gentle- 
men I would say that I hail from the great State of California, 
whose beauties and wonders are indescribable. Had the an- 
cestors of these gentlemen first landed upon the shores of that 
Pacific wonderland, the great Eastern States mentioned would 
to-day, I fear, be deprived of the valuable services of their two 
most able champions. Should I attempt to describe the re- 
sources of my native State. or endeavor to enumerate the great 
things we are accomplishing, my time would be exhausted be- 
fore I touched the subject to which I am supposed to address 
myself. We hope, however, to welcome the delegates of this 
convention to California in 1915. so that you may see for your- 
selves what words are inadequate to describe. 

Referring but briefly to the criticisms by Gov, Glynn of the 
expenditure of $6,000,000 and more at the Mare Island Navy 
Yard, located in California, I will say that modesty prevents 
me from directing attention to the fact that I have, until very 
recently, represented the district in which that yard is located, 
and that during my term a great part of the large sum was 
appropriated. Should I reply I might be compelled—although 
of course it would greatly embarrass me—to direct attention 
to the fact that the large and generous appropriations demon- 
strated the advisability of sending live men to Congress. Just 
a word. however, touching the utility of the Mare Island Navy 
Yard and the efficiency of its working force. Several ships have 
been built there, and during recent years three naval colliers or 
fuel ships. Sister ships in two instances were under construc- 
tion at the same time at the New York Navy Yard, and when 
the Navy Department figured up the cost, the plans being identi- 
cal, it was found that the Mare Island Navy Yard, way out in 
California, had built both ships for less money. But I must get 
to my subject. 

PACIFIC COAST PORTS PREPARING FOR OPENING OF PANAMA CANAL. 


The people of the Pacific coast are fully alive to the tremen- 
dous importance of immediately enlarging and. otherwise im- 
proving the terminal facilities at the various ports to meet the 
increased demands of commerce expected with the opening, in 
the almost immediate future, of the Panama Canal. 

Experience extending over a period of many years has dem- 
onstrated the advantages and necessity of State or municipal 
control as contrasted with that of corporations and individuals. 
This awakening has, in many localities, resulted in the institu- 
tion of actions in the courts and in insistent demands for legis- 
lation aimed to place the ownership and administration of. ter- 
minals in the hands of the people, where they belong, so as to 
accord to the smallest shipper the same advantages and facili- 
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ties which heretofore and in too many instances were enjoyed 
exclusively by favored corporations and large shippers, 
CONGRESS LEGISLATES TO PEEVENT THROTTLING OF WATER COMPETITION. 


In so far as it exercises jurisdiction, the Congress of the 
United States has endeavored to assist in the movement to pro- 
vide for the fullest utilization by all the people of the great 
rivers and harbors of the country, upon which there has been 
expended by the Government nearly $700.000,000. Not only has 
Congress provided the funds for improvement, but it has gone 
a step further and enacted legislation to prevent the throttling 
of these watercourses, the great highways of the people, where 
exclusive franchises and rights of way can not be granted. 
Much of this recent legislation aimed to maintain the competi- 
tive value of these waterways has emanated from the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce of the House of 
Representatives. As a member of this committee and an en- 
thusiastic advocate of the fullest development of our water- 
ways, I am proud to say that in the framing of some of this 
legislation I have taken at least a smal] part. Before discussing 
the terminal facilities of Pacific coast ports, I will refer very 
briefly to a few of the recent legislative enactments aimed to 
aid in the Nation-wide movement, led by the National Rivers 
and Harbors Congress, for a maximum utilization of the facili- 
ties for water transportation. 

LEGISLATION TO PROTECT WATER TRAFFIC PROPOSED IN BILL OF 1010 
AMENDATORY OF INTERSTATE COMMERCE ACT. 

In 1910, when the bill creating an interstate commerce court 
and amendatory of the then existing interstate commerce act 
was pending before the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, it contained a proposed section, known as section 
12, which provided that no railroad corporation which was a 
common earriér subject to the act to regulate commerce should 
hereafter acquire, directly or indirectly, any interest of what- 
soerer kind in the capital stock of any railroad, or purchase 
or lease any railroad with which it was directly and substan- 
tially competitive. I proposed an amendment in committee add- 
ing water carriers to the inhibition, which the committee 
adopted. The bill as then amended provided that railroads 
could not acquire competing water carriers or water carriers 
purchase competing railroads. On the floor this section was 
stricken ont, and T need not bere mention the influences that 
were responsible for its elimination. 

While this same bill was pending in the House I proposed the 
following amendment, which was adopted by a vote of—ayes 
106. noes 77: 

Whenever a carrier by railroad in competition with a water route or 
routes shall reduce the rates on the transportation of any kind of traffic 
it shall not be itted to Increase such rates unless after hearing by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission it shall be found that such pro- 
posed Increase rests upon changed conditions other than the elimination 
of water competition. 

PANAMA CANAL ACT PROTECTS SHIPPERS. 

With but slight change in phraseology this amendment re- 
mained in the bill and is now a part of the interstate-commerce 
law. Its effect has been generally beneficial. but it did not go 
far enough to meet conditions that it was believed would exist 
with the opening of the Panama Canal. This is why there 
was written into the Panama Canal act, at the insistence of 
Pacific const shippers, the section that prevents railroad-owned 
ships from passing through the Panama Cana) where they “ com- 
pete” with their rail lines for business. Such “ competition” 
is fake competition almed to minimize the competitive value of 
this great waterway. This provision does not deny, as some 
charge, railroad owned or controlled ships access to the canal 
when engaged in foreign trade. In line with what I regard as 
sound public policy, it prevents railroads from practically 
paralleling their own rail lines by boats, which should not be 
permitted if the canal is to be of any real value to shippers 
throughout the United States. 

While we were not successful in 1910 in writing into the law 
an amendment preventing railroads from owning competing 
water lines, the Panama Canal act of 1912 squarely meets the 
situation. The act provides, in section 11. that after the Ist day 
of July, 1914. it shall be unlawful for any railroad company or 
common carrier, subject to the act to regulate commerce. to 
own, lease, operate, control. or have any interest whatsoever 
in any common carrier by water, operated. not only through the 
canal but elsewhere. with which such railroad does or may com- 
pete for traffic. It also confers upon the Interstate Commerce 
Commission power to extend the time during which railroads 
may operate such water lines if, after investigation, they are 
convinced that such water service is being operated in the inter- 
est of the public and is of advantage to the convenience and 
commerce of the people. ‘This extension, however, can not be 


granted to railroads coming under this provision, which would 
operate through the Panama Canal, applying only to other 
localities. 

The framers of this act, anticipating conditions likely to pre- 
vail with the opening of the canal, conferred upon the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission additional powers, enabling that 
body to establish physical connections between railroads and 
the docks of water carriers. The commission was also empow- 
ered to establish through routes and maximum joint rates be- 
tween rail and water lines; to establish maximum proportional 
rates by rail to and from the ports to which traffic is brought or 
from which it is taken by the water carrier. 

If interstate railroads enter into arrangements with water 
carriers operating from a port in the United States to a foreign 
country, through the Panama Canal or otherwise, for the han- 
dling of through business between interior points of the United 
States and such foreign country, the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission may require such railroad to enter into similar arrange- 
ments with any other steamship. 

Vessels permitted to engage in the coastwise or foreign trade 
of the United States are prohibited, under this act, from passing 
through the canal if such ships are owned or controlled by per- 
sons or companies violating the Sherman antitrust law. The 
provision granting free tolls through the Panama Canal to 
American coastwise ships is in the interest of the water shipper, 

Thus it can be seen that Congress has taken advanced steps 
that should give an impetus to the movement for the publie con- 
trol of Water terminals. The Pacific coast is moving rapidly in 
this direction, as I shail attempt to show. 


PORT OF SAN FRANCISCO, 


Practically the entire harbor front of San Francisco, ap- 
proximately 8 miles in length, is under State control and admin- 
istered by a board of three State harbor commissioners appointed 
by the governor. The port of San Francisco receives no appro- 
priations from the State or city. The State law requires that 
the harbor must be self-supporting, the cost of improvements, 
including the building of wharves, dredging, and the construc- 
tion of sea walls, together with the expenses of administration, 
to be provided for out of the receipts. There is also a provision 
stipulating that harbor charges shal] not exceed such rates as 
necessary to meet the cost of construction, operation, and main- 
tenance. In private hands returns would be demanded upon tie 
total value of the property and improvements, with the result 
that much higher rates would be charged. The belt railroad ig 
controlled by the board. Practically no long leases have been 
granted, and every shipper ean obtain accommodation at reason- 
able rates. 

Prior to 1911 the State had control of the water front and 
tidelands of the chief harbors of California, namely, San Fran- 
cisco, Oakland, Los Angeles, San Diego. and Eureka. At the 
session of the legislature which convened that year the Stute 
of California transferred these water fronts and tidelands, with 
the exception of San Francisco and Eureka, to the respective 
cities npon which they border. 

Among the commercial bodies of San Francisco there has 
been considerable agitation in favor of turning over to that 
city the control of the water front, the claim being made that 
San Francisco has no voice in its management, Now, when 
it is-desired to issue bonds for improvements on the San Fran- 
cisco water front, it is first nc essary to appeal to the legis- 
lature to submit to the people a bond issue, which the voters 
of the entire State must approve at the next general election. 
Even when this is done the State does not pay the interest on 
the bonds or retire them at maturity, although the credit of the 
State is pledged, which possibly makes the rate of interest 
less. Under the State law these bonds must be taken care of 
out of the funds accumulcted from harbor receipts, It is 
charged that it might be possible for localities interested in 
rival harbors to retard the development of San Francisco's 
water front; that it is sometimes difficult to explain to the 
voters of the State that the large bond issues for San Francisco 
Harbor improvements are not a burden upon the State. It may 
be stated, however, that so far there has been a disposition on 
the part of the people of the State to grant the necessary 
authority for the issuance of bonds to develop California's chief 
port. For instance, a $9.009,000 bond issue is now available for 
improvements which are rapidly being made, and another issue 
of 810.000.000 is contemplated. 

At present the piers and bulkhead wharves on the San Fran- 
cisco water front offer about 5 miles of berthing space. In a 
recent report of the board of State harbor conimissioners the 
statement is made that dock facilities may be so enlarged as 
to give 44 miles of berthing space. 
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OAKLAND HARBOR. 


Directly across the bay from San Franciseo, and on the con- 
tinental side, lies Oakland Harbor, with 20 miles of available 
shore line. The city of Oakland has fought for years to regain 
control of its water front. In the early fifties the then town of 
Oakland made some unfortunate grants of valuable rights on 
the harbor to an individual. These were later transferred to 
a railroad corporation. It has only been within recent years 
that the city has obtained substantial control of its entire water 
front. This has been due to court decisions, legislative acts, 
and favorable compromises. The city has already voted 
$2,500,000 for improvements and has under way the building 
of reenforced concrete wharves and a quay wall 3,700 feet in 
length equipped with railroad tracks, steel warehouses, and 
machinery for the handling of freight. There is also being built 
a retaining wall across the key route basin, on the western 
water front, where most extensive improvements are contem- 
plated. The city plans to eventually expend $20,000,000. The 
municipal belt railway system as planned will extend around 
the entire city front, connecting with every railroad that enters 
the city—three transcontinental railroads now entering Oak- 
land—and with every wharf, with spurs leading to manufac- 
turing plants. Under the proposed development of the water 
front there will be 46,000 feet of municipally owned docks and 
46,000 feet of privately owned. 

Col. Thomas H. Rees, the Government engineer in charge of 
the Oakland district, has just reported a most comprehensive 
plan for the fullest development of this western water front, a 
project that will allow of such expansion as to meet fully the 
growing demands of the future. 

HARBOR OF RICHMOND, 

The Rees plans for the east San Francisco Bay district in- 
clude the harbor of Richmond lying north of Oakland. The 
enterprising people of this growing community have set an ex- 
ample of liberality in cooperating with the Government that 
many localities might well follow. The city has already voted 
$1,170,000 to be used for harbor improvements. In addition, the 
city has authorized the submission of another bond issue, which 
provides for the payment of $75,000 per annum for a period of 
five years to be applied toward defraying the expense of Gov- 
ernment dredging. Part of the receipts from the harbor will be 
set aside for a like purpose. The entire inner harbor will be 
municipally controlled. 

Richmond, fast becoming a manufacturing center, will offer, 
when the present plans are completed, fully 13 miles of berthing 
space. At least 7 miles of the water front will be municipally 
controlled. 

LOS ANGELES HARBOR, 

If by chance there is in this assemblage an individual hailing 
from a locality which nature has provided with harbor pos- 
sibilities, but where there is an apparent disinclination to de- 
velop these facilities which lie at its doors, I would direct this 
individual’s attention to the city of Los Angeles, that wonder- 
fully enterprising community in southern California. The city 
of Los Angeles was originally 20 miles from the ocean. Ap- 
preciating the impossibility of bringing the great Pacific to its 
doors, but realizing the necessity for a water terminal, this 
city, with the nerve to tackle big projects, did the next best 
thing by extending its boundaries 20 miles to the ocean by 
annexing cities bordering on the water and strips of connecting 
territory, and did all this in order that it might vote bonds to 
improve the harbor now known, if you please, as the harbor of 
Los Angeles. Already the city has voted five and a half million 
dollars and has agreed to expend an additional five millions in 
the near future, with larger sums to follow. 

The port of Los Angeles is controlled entirely by the munici- 
pality, which, through a board of harbor commissioners, makes 
all rules and regulations for the government of the harbor, 
fixes all pilotage, dockage, wharfage, and handling charges, and 
operates the port as a municipal enterprise. 

The city owns 894 acres in the outer harbor of what was 
originally submerged land. Of this, 154 acres was leased by 
the former city of San Pedro to private parties, who have re- 
claimed it and improved it with wharves and warehouses. Of 
the balance, the city has just completed reclaiming 66 acres, 
which are being improved with reinforced concrete wharves and 
steel transit sheds, and plans are under way for reclaiming 138 
acres more. 

Approximately 1,300 acres of tide and submerged lands in the 
inner harbor were originally covered by tideland patents, the 
validity of which was disputed by the city and are in litigation, 
the city winning its suits in the superior court of Los Angeles 
ou: and the case is now pending in the California Supreme 

u 

There are now 24,905 feet of privately owned wharves along 
the water front held under or permits, and the city: 


has 1,985 feet of municipal wharves, most of which have been 


recently built. It also has under construction 3.590 feet of 
additional wharf, of which 2.520 feet will be of reinforced con- 
crete, costing approximately $176 a linear foot. 

The city also is constructing 1,800 feet of steel transit sheds 
and 1,580 feet of wood frame transit sheds, besides doing a 
large amount of dredging. 

Because of the involved condition of titles to some of the 
property covered by railway terminals at the harbor and the 
desire of the city to open the harbor to access by all railroads, 
as well as by paved streets, a terminal agreement has been 
agreed upon which virtually makes the railroad companies and 
the municipality copartners in the terminal, with the city in 
control. 

There are on present Government harbor lines approximately 
20} miles of water front, most of it unimproved. This can be 
greatly increased by dredging slips, but only a few such slips 
have yet been definitely determined upon. The possibilities of 
the harbor, as shown by E. P. Goodrich, the consulting engineer 
for that city, will afford more than 100 miles of water front 
when fully developed. > 

SAN DIEGO HARBOR. 

The legislature of 1911 granted to the city of San Diego con- 
trol of its entire water front. The city has already voted a 
million dollars for a municipal pier, which is now nearing com- 
pletion. This pier will be equipped with railroad tracks and 
every facility for expeditiously handling. freight. ‘The total 
length of bulkhead at San Diego is 50.500 feet. giving a total 
deep-sea dockage of 13 miles and a total coaster dockage of 6 
miles. Very extensive plans have been prepared by the munici- 
pality for the future development of the harbor to meet the 
needs of increasing commerce. The importance of San Diego 
Harbor will be greatly increased with the opening of the Pan- 
ama Canal, as it will be the first Pacific port in the United 
States for ships bound north after passing through the great 
waterway. The municipal wharves now under construction will 
be of concrete and steel. Private wharves are leased from the 
city, the administration of its entire harbor front being under a 
board of municipal harbor commissioners, 

HARBOR OF CITY OF PORTLAND. 

Portland is now paying dearly for its past mistakes in per- 
mitting railroads and private interests to gain control of prac- 
tically its entire water front. The result is that the city is now 
struggling to regain control of this valuable property by con- 
demnation proceedings. Already $2,500,000 has been voted to 
purchase and improve water-front property acquired by this 
method. It is estimated that $25,000,000 will eventually be ex- 
pended. The water-front terminal property within the limits of 
the city of Portland extends 16 miles. Of this, 29 per cent is 
owned by railroads and the city owns 24 per cent; the balance 
in private ownership. Fifteen miles of additional water front- 
age extends from the city’s lower limit to the mouth of the 
Willamette River. About 3 per cent of this is owned by rail- 
roads and the balance in private ownership. 

SEATTLE HARBOR, 

Seattle claims to have one of the freest ports in the world. 
The present shore line of the harbor is 12 miles. This is soon 
to be greatly increased by improvements on Duwamish River 
at an expense of $1.300,000. A ship canal from Puget Sound 
to Lake Washington, via Lake Union, is nearing completion, 
this canal to cost $3,625,000. It will greatly enlarge Seattle 
dock frontage and afford fresh-water anchorage. 

Of the 43 piers in Seattle, 20 are owned by the railroads. Of 
the remaining 21, 3 are owned by the Port of Seattle Commis- 
sion, 1 by the city, and 17 by individuals. The Lake Washing- 
ton development wil] afford a large additional frontage to be 
controlled by the municipality. 

x TACOMA. 

Water terminals in Tacoma are owned practically by railroad 
companies, although the city operates a system of municipal 
docks for handling both freight and passenger steamers. The 
city owns 2.500 feet of water front in the inner waterway, on 
1,000 of which municipal docks are now being constructed. 
In addition to the frontage on the inner waterways. the city 
controls, under a long lease from the State, 14 acres of deep- 
water frontage for ocean-terminal purposes, which is being made 
ready for quick development if necessary. 

CONCLUSION, 

From this brief review of conditions on the Pacific coast it 
ean be seen that, with characteristic western energy and enter- 
prise, we are preparing for that long-looked-for day when the 
Panama Canal will be opened. With a determination that is 
worthy of emulation the people of those cities on the western 
border of the continent, which enjoy such splendid harbor ad- 
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vantages, are fighting to regain control of terminal facilities of 
incalculable value which corporations and private individuals 
in too many instances have acquired, and while it is realized 
~ that all the mistakes of the past can not be rectified in a day, it 
is both gratifying and encouraging that I have been able to 
record that most substantial progress is being made along the 
right lines. It is a great fight, and I am certain that I voice 
the unanimous sentiment of the assembled delegates when I 
declare that all our sympathies are with these localities which 
are engaged in this mighty struggle—a struggle waged not alone 
on behalf of the people of to-day, but of equal concern to the 
generations of the future, 


Is the Trade of Pan America Worth Having? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN J. ROGERS, 


OF MASSACHUSETTS, 


In rue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Friday, December 12, 1913. 


Mr. ROGERS. Mr. Speaker, the subject to which I wish to 
call the attention of the Members of the House for a few 
moments is so closely connected with a resolution which I have 
recently introduced into the House that I venture, at the outset, 
to incorporate this resolution as a part of my remarks; 

Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 167) to enable the Government of the 


United States to hold In 1915, in connection with the Panama-Pacific 
International Exposition, the second Pan-American Scientific Congress. 


Resolved, etc., That the President be, and he is hereby, authorized and 
requested to invite the Governments of the American Republics to be 
represented by delegates at the second Pan American Scientific Con- 
gress to be held in Washington, D. C., or in San Francisco, Cal., as he 
muy deem preferable, at such time in the year 1915 as he may des- 
ignate, in connection with the Panama-Pacific International tion. 

Sec. 2. That for the necessary expenses for clerks, prin Un- 
cluding the publication of the proceedings of the con s in English 
and Spanish), stationery and supplies, and other incidental expenses, 
including rent, and for the entertainment of the delegates, the sum of 
850,000, or so much thereof as may be required therefor, is hereby 
appropriated out of any moneys in the Treasury not otherwise ap- 
pro 8 the same to be expended under the direction of the Secretary 
0 e 

To the casual reader this resolution may seem to be devold 
of especial significance—may seem to be but one in the ap- 
parently unending series of attempts to extract from the House 
a greater or lesser sum of money for some convention or other. 
But I will venture to say that an analysis of the fundamentals 
upon which the resolution is based will convince any Member 
of this House that he will have scarcely any measure 
of more far-reaching importance than this to consider during 
the remainder of the Sixty-third Congress. The possibilities 
for permanent good attendant upon the passage of this resolu- 
tion are enormous; the possibilities for evil attendant upon our 
failure to pass it are even more tremendous. I repeat to you 
with all emphasis that in this simple resolution—commonplace, 
even, in appearance—may hang the balance of the industrial 
and commercial prosperity or the industrial and commercial 
adversity of this country for many years to come, A more per- 
fect Hlustration of a “multum in parvo” can not well be 
conceived. 

But in order to realize to the full the potentiality of the reso- 
lution it is necessary to glance back at some of the events of 
the last decade or so. 

The first impulse to the holding of scientific congresses on the 
part of the American Republics was given by the Argentine 
Scientific Society, of Buenos Aires. In 1896 this society decided 
to celebrate its twenty-fifth anniversary by calling together a 
scientific congress of the Latin-American Republies. This con- 
gress met in Buenos Aires in April, 1898, and most of the Latin- 
American countries were represented in the 10 days’ sessions. 
At this congress it was decided to hold the next congress in 
Montevideo in 1901, and a committee of 13 prominent Uruguay- 
ans was appointed to perfect the details. The Montevideo 
congress held its sessions In March, 1901; it was much larger 
and more successful both in point of delegates attending and 
in respect to the number of scientific papers presented than its 
predecessor in Buenos Aires. The third Latin-American Scien- 
tific Congress was held at Rilo de Janeiro in August, 1905, and 
was still more successful along practical lines than its forerun- 
ners. At the closing sesston it was decided to hold the fourth 
congress at Santiago de Chile. The month of December, 1908, 
was selected and an organization committee of distinguished 
Chilean scientists was appointed, ; x =t >- 922 


While the arrangements for this fourth Latin-American 
congress were progressing, in 1906, Senator Roo, then Secretary 
of State, made his noteworthy tour of the South American 
Republics. Largely because of the good feeling which resulted 
from this tour, but also because it was becoming manifest that 
the United States had quite as large an interest in the scientific 
problems considered as any Latin-American country, it was 
determined to broaden the scope of the Chilean congress nnd to 
make it Pan American instead of merely Latin American. The 
invitation sent forth by Ch'le to attend the 1908 conference was 
cordially received by the United States, und the inclusion of 
our country met with a warm response in all the Latin-Ameri- 
can countries. In a memorandum submitted by the Secretary of 
State, Mr. Root, to the President. dated December 19, 1907, the 
2 of the invitation of Chile was strongly urged. Mr. 

oor said: 


The Government of Chile has invited the Government of the United 
States to join in and to be represented by delegates at the Pan 
American Scientific Congress, which is to assemble under its auspices 
at the capital city of Santiago during the 10 days beginning December 
1, 1908. The work of the congress will comprehend nine sections, 
devoted, respectively, to pure and applied mathematics, physical 
sclences, natural sciences, engineering, medicine and hygiene, anthro- 
potas, . and sociology, pedagogies, and agriculture and 
n ndustry, 

Latin-American scientific congresses were held in 1898 at Buenos 
Aires, in 1901 at Montevideo, and in 1905 at Rio de Janelro. Grow- 
ing out of these previons conferences the congress of 1908 will be for 
the first time Pan American. It will study and discuss many great 
subjects in which all the American Republics have in common special 
interests, and its aim is to bring together the best scientific thought 
of this hemisphere for the scrutiny of many distinctively American 
problems and for an interchange of experience and of views which 
should be of great value to all the nations concerned, 

It is therefore eminently appropriate that the United States shonld 
be adequately represented at this inportant first Pan American 
Scientific Congress nnd should embrace this opportunity for coopera- 
tion in scientific research with the representatives of the other Ameri- 
can Republics, It is worthy of consideration that In addition to the 
puray scientific interests to be subserved by such a congress, and in 
addition to the advantages arising from an interchange of thoueht 
and the intercourse of the scientific men of the American countries 
and the good understanding and friendly relations which will be pro- 
moted, there are many specife relations arising from the very close 
intercourse between the United States and many Latin-Amerlean conn- 
tries incident to our expanding trade, our extending investments. aud 
the construction of the Panama Canal which make a common under- 
standing and free exchange of opinion upon scientific subjects of 
great practical importance. 

To make our representation possible, T have the honor to recom- 
mend that the Congress be asked to appropriate the sum of $35,000, 
or 60 much thereof as may be necessary, to enable the United States 
to send a number of delegates corresponding to the number of sections 
into which the congress is to be divided, together with a secretary 
and disbursing officer, and to pay other necessary expenses, 

Inasmuch as it is desired that all communications or scientific 
works to be presented to the congress be received before September 30, 
it is much to be hoped that provision for the participation of this 
Government may be made at an early date and that the appropriation 
be made immediately available. 


Mr. Roosevelt, who was then President, sent a special mes- 
sage to Congress transmitting the memorandum of the Secre- 
tary of State and urging upon Congress that it make provision 
for the expenses of the official delegation. The message of the 
President, dated December 21, 1907, is as follows: 


I transmit herewith for the consideration of the respective Houses of 
the Congress a report of the Secretary of State representing the ap- 
propriateness of early action in order that in response to the invitation 
of the Government of Chile the Government of the United States may 
be enabled fittingly to be represented at the First Pan American Scien- 
tifle i ee to be held at Santiago, Chile, the first 10 days of Decem- 


ber, 2 

The recommendations of this 3 te 70 have my bearty 5 roval, and I 
hope that the Congress will see fit te make timely provision to enable 
the Government to respond appropriately to the invitation of the Gov- 
ernment of Chile in the sending of delegates to a congress which can 
not foil to be of great Interest and tmportance to the Governments and 
peoples of all the American Republics, 


Congress accordingly in the sundry civil bill which was ap- 
proved May 27, 1908 (35 Stat. L., p. 880, public 141), appro- 
priated the sum of $35.000 for the purposes indicated in the 
above memorandum. A committee of 10 distinguished scientists 
of the United States was named to constitute the United States 
delegation, and in addition to these gentlemen about 12 or 15 
others were sent as representatives of the various American 
universities, 

At an organization meeting of the official delegation, held in 
the diplomatic room of the Department of State on June 15, 
1908, Dr. L. S. Rowe, of the University of Pennsylvania, was 
chosen chairman of the delegation, and Dr, Paul S. Reinsch, of 
the University of Wisconsin, vice chairman. 

The Secretary of State, who attended the organization meet- 
ing, pointed out that the forthcoming congress was scientific and 
not diplomatic, and that therefore he, representing the Depart- 
ment of State, had no binding instructions to give to the dele- 
gates. In his remarks, however, he brought out in a most force- 
ful way the potential importanee of the occasion to every, 
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element in the United States. His words are so applicable to 
the present moment that I venture to quote a few sentences: 


I am not going to keep you very long, for the errand on which you 
are gojng is scientific and not diplomatic. There is one aspect of it, 
however, that I want to impress on your minds. It is that in many 
ways the interests of the United States are very much concerned In the 
advance of the other American countries. The advance of knowledge 
and improvement of practice among them in all sanitary matters is of 
great practical importance to us. Closer cooperation in commercial 
Arrangements, in the administration of the ports, of customs, and of the 
machinery of trade intercourse, is of great practical moment. ‘The 
increase of the prosperity of all the other American countries, which 
gives them greater purchasing power, is of advantage to us. There are 
great differences in the advancement of different American countries, 
and it is fer the interest of all of them to have the highest standard, 
the most complete experience, and the greatest skill attained in anyone, 
made the common property of all. The congress to which you are to go 
will afford this opportunity largely because being a congress of repre- 
sentatives of all the countries, the conclusions which are reached, the 
lessons which are learned, the things that are said there, will go to each 
country, not as coming from a schoolmaster, an alien schoolmaster, 
whose dictation or assumption of superior knowledge would be resented, 
but from a body in which all concerned are represented. Such a meeting 
affords an avenue of access to the minds of all the peoples of all the 
corntries which can not be obtained In any other way, * * * 

You know, I dare say, that there have been a number of these selen- 
tifle congresses in La America, but hitberto they have been exclu- 
sively Latin American. For the first time, under the influence of the 
new Pan American entente. an all-American—a Pan American—con- 
Kress is to be held, and it is very desirable that we should contribute 
our fair share and that the work which you do and the associations 
which you form should contribute toward the establishment of perma- 
nently good relations and continue the work of doing away with the 
misapprehensions, jealousies, and suspicions which have so largely influ- 
enced the views entertained of this country In some of the Latin- 
American countries. I have no doubt that your experience there 
be useful in that direction. 


It is not my purpose to trace the detailed progress of the 
preliminary arrangements or of the congress itself. It is suffi- 
cient for this purpose to say that the congress was a great suc- 
cess on scientific lines as well as in its more general and perhaps 
its more permanent side, namely, the fostering of cordial rela- 
tions between the United States and the Latin-American coun- 
tries. The United States delegation was handsomely enter- 
tained by the Government of Chile and every possible courtesy 
and attention were shown the members. Chile expended offi- 
cially a sum estimated at from $100,000 to $125,000 for the 
purpose of the convention. The proceedings thereof, which 
lasted from December 25. 1908, to January 5, 1900, are recorded 
vie large volumes, which are accessible at the Congressional 

rary. 

At the closing business session of the congress, held on the 
afternoon of January 4. 1909, it was decided, as an evidence of 
the friendliness felt toward the United States, to hold the next 
congress in Washington in 1912. At the farewell meeting the 
next day Chairman Rowe of the delegation, referring to the 
selection of Washington, said, in part: 


The bonor conferred upon my country through the designation of 
Washington as the next meeting place of this great assembly is the 
more significant because of its spontaneous character. For this demon- 
stration of confidence, good will, and fraternal solidarity I want to 
thank you, not only in the name of the delegation of the United States 
of America, but also on behalf of that larger body of scientists and 
investigators who are imbued with the same spirit that has actuated 
this congress, and who now look forward to the privilege, of welcoming 
to gur shores the men opon whose efforts the progress of our American 
civilization depends. e can not hope to surpass the hospitality of 
this great Republic, but we can assure you that the welcome will be no 
less sincere and the determination to place every possible facility at 
your dis J no less effective than has the case here in Chile. 

Viewed in Its proper perspective, this congress has been one of the 
most extraordinary assemblages of modern times; more extraordinary 
in many respects than either The Hague or the Pan American confer- 
ences. That a large group of men, bie of e section of 
a great continent, should be able to get together and, casting aside all 
petty prejuđices, freely and frankly exchange the results of their care- 
fu! investigations and ripe experience is not only a tribute to the cul- 
ture of this continent. but is also an Indication of the extent to which 
our ideas have advanced beyond those which we inherited from our 
European mother countries. 

And now, in closing. let me again extend the thanks of the delegation 
of the United States of America to 22 the members of the organizing 
committee, for your broad grasp of the purposes of the congress and the 
skill with which these purposes have been made real and effective; to 
yon, our colleagues, for your cordial reception of newcomers in your 
midst; and. finally, to the Government and people of Chile for the 
warm-hearted hospitality which we have enjoyed. 

The president of the congress, in response, said: 

Gentlemen, in our session yesterday we decided that the next congress 
shall be held in Washington in the year 1912. There, under the banner 
of liberty, will this congress continue its work of civilization; there, 
where useful science is supreme, where the enlightenment of Its citizens 
and resourcefulness of its people every day find new fields for develop- 
ment; there we shall take advantage of the lessons taught by a long 
and laborious experience in order to attain the ob: of these con- 

CCF the Second Pan 
merican Scientifte Congress all the elements necessary to the better- 
ment of our social condition. 


The official report of the delegation, dated April 23, 1909, re- 
ferring to this decision to hold the congress in the United 
States, said: 

The Latin-American countries will send their leading scien 


tists and 
investigators to attend this congress. It is important therefore that 
the program of the forthcoming congress be formulated, with ag little 


delay as possible, in order that special investigations may be under- 
taken, the results of which may be submitted to the congress and made 
the basis for the sectional discussions, Thus the Second Pan American 
Scientifie Congress can be made one of the most potent Influences in 
fostering closer intellectual ties between the northern and the southern 
— — ae the continent and in strengthening the feeling of continental 
solidarity. 


What has been done to make good the obligation thus imposed 
upon the United States upon every ground of hospitality and 
self-respect? Absolutely not one thing. An appropriation for 
the purpose has been inserted in one or more appropriation bills, 
but it has never become law, although the time set for the hold- 
ing of the Second Pan American Scientific Congress bas now 
passed. On April 12. 1912, Senator Roor, in discussing an 
amendment to the appropriation bill then pending, said (Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD, vol. 48, pt. 5. p. 4646): 


For many years the South American countries have been having a 
conference, an annual or biennial conference, in which ed discuss a 
great variety of questions that are of common interest to the different 
countries—sanitary questions, international sani questions, quar- 
antine, the protection of countries from disease, the attempt to do 
away with disease that is likely to be communicated to other countries, 
the simplification of customs laws and of the lations which impede 
intercourse, and a great varlety of questions that are of very great 
practical importance. 

Some three or four or five years ago, acting under a newborn Impulse 
of friendliness to the United States which arose about that time, they 
resolved to ask the United States to become a party to this regular 
meeting, and Congress authorized it and made an appropriation to 
enable the United States to take part. We sent down to Chile at that 
time a very strong representation, leading Americans from all parts of 
the country. They were very much pleased; indeed. our participation 
in that Congress had a very marked effect in convincing the people 
of South America of our t and regard for them and our desire to 
cooperate with them In a friendly way. so much so that at the close of 


the con it passed a resolution to meet here next. 
Bashy ee ay I add that 21 countries have already accepted the 
vitation 


Mr. Overman, I am very glad to receive that information. I am 
heartily in favor of doing everything in our power to encourage friend 
relations with South American countries, but from this Jan 
could not understand whether the congress was ordered to be held here 
or whether we are now promoting it. It seems from the remarks of 
the Senator from New York that a resolution for the assembling of the 
congress has already passed, and I have no objection to the item. 

Mr. Root. They responded in the most generous and friendly spirit 
to our advances, and this is to enable us to be pollite and friendly 
toward them, 

Mr. Jones. I should Hke to ask the Senator from New York if this 
conference is composed of persons officially appointed by the different 
Governments? 

Mr. Root, Yes. It includes resentatives officially spre by the 
Governments, and it also Includes resentatives of the leading unl- 
versities and scientifc institutions, of the different countries. 

Mr. Jones. It is not composed purely of individuals voluntarily 
coming together? 

Mr. Root. Oh, no; it Is official. 

Mr. WARREN. Our appropriation in 1908, let me say to the Senator 
Shin 5 Carolina, was 835.000. It was on the sundry civil appro- 
p on a 

Mr. Overman, I am very glad to have the information from the 
Senator from New York, because I think It is a very Important con- 
ference, and I heartily Indorse the whole proposition. 

The Vice Presipent. Without objection, the amendment is agreed to, 


Similarly an amendment was offered by Mr. Roor on January 
9, 1913, to the diplomatic and consular appropriation bill (Con- 
GRESSIONAL Recorp, vol. 49, pt. 2, p. 1258), to appropriate 
$50,000 to enable the Government of the United States to par- 
ticipate in the Second Pan American Scientific Congress, to be 
held in Washington, D. C., October, 1914. This amendment 
was referred to the Committee on Appropriations, but nothing 
ever came of it. 

You will readily observe the embarrassment which this most 
inexcusable failure on the part of the United States to act 
has brought about; not only does it savor of the most extreme 
churlishness and lack of appreciation for courtesy and hospi- 
tality extended, but it makes an inextricable confusion as the 
months and years slip by, since the appointed time when the 
convention should have been held, as to what the future course 
of these conventions is to be. Prof. Hiram Bingham, of Yale 
University, who was one of the members of the official United 
States delegation to the 1908 convention, said recently: 


Another unfrien act was the neglect of our Congress to provide 
a suitable appropriation for the Second Pan American Scientific Con- 
gress, Latin-Ameri had been beld in Argentina, 
In 1908, when it came Chile's turn, so kind 

Root, the United States was asked 

-American Scientific Congress become 
one of the four countries where the 
international scientists met made a suitable, generous mat bagi 
tion to cover the expenses of the meeting. Chile felt that it was 
worth while to make a very la appropriation in order suitably to 
entertain the delegates, to publish the results of the congress, and to 
increase American friendship. Everything was done to make the 
“ Yanki" delegates feel that bygones were bygones aud the days of 
Pan American brotherhood had come. 

This First Pan American Scientific Congress selected Washington 
as the place for the second congress, and named October, 1912. as the 
appointed time for the meetings. But when our State Department 

Congress for a modest appropriation of $50,000 to 
international obligations for this American 
dollar Congress decided to economize, and denied 
When the matter came up again during the Congress 
finished its sessions, the appropriation was recommended by 
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dan on Foreign Afairs, but was thrown out on a technical point 
of order. 

Now, you can not make Latin Americans believe that the United 
States is so poor that we can not afford to entertain international 
scientific congresses as Argentina, Brazil, Uruguay, and Chile have 
done. They argue that there must be some other reason 8 
this lack of courtesy. No pleasant words of profuse professions o 
friendship and regard can make the leading statesmen and scientists 
throughout Latin America forget that it was not possible to hold the 
Second Pan American Scientific Congress, because the United States did 
not care to spend the money that was involved in assuming her inter- 
national obligations, Nor will they forget that Chile spent $100,000 
in entertalning the First Pan American Scientific Congress, and that 
the 10 official delegates from the United States Government enjoyed 
the bounteous Chilean hospitality, and were shown every attention 
wat Sta Ri das and proper for the accredited representatives of the 

n es. 


It is perfectly easy to see just how sensitive peoples like our 
Latin-American brothers have viewed and will view this sort of 
action on the part of the United States. It inevitably, in their 
minds, is an overt attack, a deliberate affront, and an inex- 
cusable insult. If this were the first of such incidents, perhaps 
it might be passed over; but, at least in the eyes of the Latin 
Americans, it is but one of a long series of evidences of unfriend- 
liness on the part of official United States. 

I can refer only very hastily to some of the causes for such 
suspicions—and whether or not these suspicions be groundless 
does not enter into this phase of the discussion: The Chilean 
episode of 1891, which culminated in the attack upon our sailors 
at Valparaiso; the Bluefields Incident in Nicaragua in 1894; 
the Venezuela boundary dispute in 1895; the Cuban protectorate 
and Porto Rican annexation. growing out of our war with Spain 
in 1898; the taking possession of the Canal Zone, until then a 
part of the Republic of Panama, in 1903; the Alsop controversy 
with Chile in 1909; all these are but scattered instances, and 
many more might be adduced, out of which has grown the set- 
tled opinion of South and Central American Republics that the 
attitude of the United States is rather predatory than unselfish, 
that it seeks to come among its smaller sisters as a conqueror 
and not as a friend. Of course, the recent Mexican policy, 
whether right or wrong—the so-called ultimatum to Huerta, 
especially—but emphasizes these convictions, Similarly, the 
announcement given wide publicity in the press of this country 
early this week that the United States would ultimately exercise 
a protectorate over all the countries of Central America but 
strengthens these convictions. It makes no difference whether 
the United States is right or wrong, so far as the feeling of the 
Latin Americans is concerned. It makes no difference whether 
they are rightly or wrongly informed. The important cireum- 
stance in this connection is that they have a feeling of suspicion, 
and I think we can agree that it is not unnatural that they 
should have such a feeling. Take the case which has been re- 
ferred to in the newspapers but a day or two ago relative to 
the Dominican elections. Santo Domingo is not satisfied with 
the attitude of the United States in seeking to control its elec- 
tions, and yet in spite of its protest it is left without redress. 

I quote briefly from two or three newspapers. The New York 
Times of December 8 says: 


Despite a protest received from the Santo Domingo Government ob- 
dro to American interference with the island's internal affairs, the 

tate Department is not modifying its plan to watch the conduct of 
the elections which take place there on mber 15. 

Three officials selected for this purpose—Hugh Gibson, until recently 
secretary of legation at Habana; J. H. Stabler, of the Latin-American 
Division of the State Department; and Fred Sterling, recently Chief 
of the Near Eastern Division of the department—left Washington to-day 
for Santiago, Cuba, whence they will go to Santo Domingo on the 
cruiser Nashville. 

Once in Santo Domingo, their duties will be largely guided by devel- 
opments, 9 it is not expected that they will do more than watch 
for irregularities and report through Minister Sullivan to the State 
Department. 

The American Minister, James M. Sullivan, has advised the Domin- 
ican Government of the coming to Santo Domingo of the American 
commissioners to observe the municipal elections. The Dominican Gov- 
ernment has entered an energetic protest against any foreign inter- 
vention in its internal affairs. 


The Associated Press under the same date says: 


It was made plain at the legation that the presence of American 
agents in an official capacity would be as unwelcome to those who. op- 
pose the present Government as to the administration itself. 

There are 66 election districts in the island Republic, and an official 
at the legation asked how 3 State Department agents, or any num- 
ber less than 66, could, to quote Mr. Bryan's message to President 
Bordas, bear “ undeniably impartial witness to exactly what happened.” 

Meanwhile, Messrs Stabler, Gibson, and Sterling, of the State De- 

rtment, are supposed to be speeding across Cuba to Santiago, whence 
hey will be taken aboard the gunboat Nashville and carried to Santo 
Domingo city. 

And, again: 

An immense meeting in favor of free and legal clections in the Do- 
minican Republic was held in the public square here yesterday under 
the auspices of the committee of the Independence Party. Perfect or- 
der prevailed while patriotic speeches were being delivered by both men 
and women. At the same time a protest against the supervision of the 
elections by American commissioners was put in cirenlation for signa- 
tures by members of the audience, 
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On top of all these incidents comes the deliberate refusal on 
the part of the United States to recognize the sacred obligation 
of hospitality, to fail to live up to the declarations of its offi- 
cially accredited delegates to the 1908 congress. Small wonder 
that the Latin Americans view us as rapacious and not benevo- 
lent, as selfish and not unselfish. as wolves in sheeps’ clothing. 
Lay aside, if you please, our responsibility and our obligations 
in this matter; lay aside our duties as decent citizens, as a de- 
cent nation, and consider the economics of the question. Is the 
trade of Central and South America not worth our while as an 
industrial and commercial uation? Do we not realize that in 
that great region, great in trade to-day, greater in potentialities 
of trade to-morrow, is our most natural and most fertile field 
for the extension of our commerce? 


On October 26 last the Department of Commerce issued a 
most illuminating statement relative to Latin-American com- 
merce and the participation therein by the United States. This 
Statement is so important and so brief withal that I desire to 
include it verbatim in these remarks: 


Exports from the United States to Latin America in the calendar year 
1913 will approximate $335,000,000, against 8123.000.000 in 1903 and 
$87.000,000 in 1893. The growth in the decade just ending was $212,- 
000,000, while In the decade from 1893 to 1903 the growth was 
$36,000,000. To the term “ Latin America” are included all of South 
America, except British and Dutch Guiana, the Central American Re- 
publics, Mexico, Cuba, Haiti, Santo Domingo, the French West Indics, 
and French Guiana. 

That the trend in the export trade of the United States has been In 
recent years distinctly toward American countries is Illustrated by the 
fact that our exports to Latin America increased 183 per cent in the 
decade ending with the fiscal year 1913, while our exports to all other 
parts of the world meantime increased but 84 per cent. To Arzentina 
the exports in 1913 were in round terms 853.000.000 against $11.500,- 
000 in 1903: to Brazil, $42,500,000 against $11.000.000 in 1903: to 
Chile, $16,000,000 against $4,000.000 in 1903: to Mexico, 854.500.000 
against $42.000.000 in 1903; and to Cuba. $70,500,000 against $21,- 
750.000 in 1903. the figures In each case relating to fiscal years. 

This growth of 183 per cent in our exports to Latin America is ap- 
parently, however. a result of the increased consuming power of those 
countries rather than an increase in the share which the United States 
supplies of their imports. Figures just completed by the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce, Department of Commerce, taken from 
the official reports of the countries in question, show that the share 
which the United States Is supplying of the imports of the Latin-Ameri- 
can countries was in 1911 no larger than a decade ago. The official 

ublications of the various countries in this group showing their total 
mports and thelr imports from the United States Indicate. when aggre- 
gated for the latest year for which statistics are available (in most 
cases 1911), that but 23 per cent of the imports of the group were 
drawn from the United States. while similar calculations covering cer- 
tain earlier years show, for 1909, 24 per cent drawn from the United 
States: for 1905, 24 per cent; and for 1900, 23 ner cent: thus indicat- 
ing that, while the growth in exports from the United States to Latin 
America during the decade has been large, it has merely kept step with 
the general growth of the importations of those countries. 

The total imports of the Latin-American countries in 1911 were 
$1.166.000.000 against $927.000.000 in 1909, $725.000.000 in 1905, and 
$452,000,000 in 1900. Of the $1,166.000.000 worth of merchandise Im- 

rted by the up in 1911, those of Argentina were $354.000,000; 

razil, $257,000,000; Chile, $127,000.000; Mexico, $91.000.000; Uru- 
guay, $47,000,000; and Central America as a whole, $36,000,000. The 
annual imports of the entire Pacific frontage of Latin America, so far 
as ascertainable from the latest official figures, are about $220,000.000 
in value, or approximately 20 per cent of the total importations of the 
group designated as Latin America, and are distributed as follows: Into 
Chile, $127,000.000; Peru, $31,000.000; Bolivia, $23,000,000; Ecuador, 
$8.000.000 ; and Pacific parte of Colombia, Central America, and Mexico, 
approximately $30,000, 

Of the seventy-odd per cent of the imports of Latin America drawn 
from countries other than the United States, a very large proportion is 
from Europe—the United Kingdom ranking first, Germany second, and 
arance third in the list of European countries from which their imports 
are drawn. 


The significance of these figures lies, first, in their emphasis 
upon the magnitude and upon the rapid rate of increase of 
Latin-American commerce, and, second, in the striking fact 
that, although Latin-American imports are advancing by leaps 
and bounds, the share of the United States therein has, rela- 
tively, for the last 15 years remained at a dead standstill, being 
less than one-quarter of the total. 

I have assembled from various reports of the Department 
of Commerce figures showing in detail the trade of the United 
States with the other Republics constituting the Pan American 
Union. The first table is culled from a pamphlet issued by the 
Department of Commerce and Labor in July, 1909, entitled 
“Statistical Record of the Progress of the United States, 
1800-1908, and Monetary, Commercial, and Financial Statistics 
of Principal Countries,” pages 48 and 49. Especially note- 
worthy is the large balance of trade against the United States 
revealed by these figures. It should be further noted that the 
three greatest Republics of South and Centra] America—Argen- 
tina, Brazil, and Chile—derive, respectively, but 13, 12, and 10 
per cent of their imports from the United States. Discredit- 
able as this table is to American commerce, it would be much 
more so if Mexico and Cuba, which receive from the United 
States approximately one-half of their very large imports, were 
left out of account. 
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Table showing total annual imports and exports of countries 

in Pan American Union, also total annual imports of these coun- 

tries from United States and exports to United States, and per- 

centage which imports from United States and exports to United 

States bear to total imports and exports. 

4 is in most cases 1907, but is occasionally a year earier or 
ter. 


12.8 
45. 
f. 4 
28.2 
13.6 
9.7 
10.8 
58 
53.7 
Peru 21,5 
Colombia.. 089, 000 8.2 
Honduras.. 332,000 67 
UU Ao 267,000 2.7 
CCC E EE rE E A 564,000 54.3 
N 409,000 56.2 
Ecuador 887, 000 23.8 
Haiti... $71,000 71 
Salvador , 164,000 31. 7 
Mexico. 110, 325,000 52.9 
TTC 104, 461,000 49.1 
oh E ddseavncach sas deanonsy 944,953, 000 23.8 
E to Per 
Exports. United States. | cent. 
$262,939,000 | 884, 005, 000 32.2 
9, 103, 000 5,282,000 58 
12,905,000 27,000 2 
14, 677,000 5,194,000} 25.5 
285,837,000 , 558, 000 3.7 
34,538,000 2,084,000 6 
101, 264,000 , 087, 000 9 
10, 174,000 2,311,000} 22.7 
7,628,000 3,319,000 43.5 
27,971,000 6, 418, 000 2.9 
791,000 6, 466,000 46.8 
012,000 1,508, 000 89.9 
695, 000 7,000 3 
961,000 1,681,000 85.7 
231,000 2,492,000] 58.9 
148,000 2,927,000 26.3 
000, 000 1,171,000 | 23.4 
527,000 1,216,000 18.6 
884,000 84, 722,000 70.1 
059,000 90,775,000 | 87.2 
1,039, 304,000 322, 130,000 31 


The next table illustrates in a genera] way the progress which 
was made in the years from 1907 to 1911. The percentage of 
the United States in both exports and imports increased some- 
what during that period, a fact which was due iu part, possibly, 
to the visit of Secretary Roor and the friendliness engendered 
by the first Pan American Scientific Congress. This table is 
culled from the Angust, 1913, bulletin of the Department of 
2 of the same series as the one above cited. (See pp. 

801. 

The following table compiles the same figures as before, ex- 
cept that the year taken is here. in most cases, 1911, but is 
occasionally a year earlier or later: 


$256, 771,000 $28, 854, 000 11.2 
8, 838, 000 4,093, 000 46.3 
23, 057,000 3, 807,000 16.9 
20, 396, 000 6, 236,000 30.6 
353,972, 000 50,521,000 14.3 
46, 638,000 5,953, 000 12.8 
127,381,000 15, 776, 000 12.4 
6,514,000 2,696, 000 41.4 
950,000 4, 120,000 59.3 
31,006, 000 6, 078, 000 19.6 
18, 109, 000 5,220, 000 28.8 
3,178, 000 2,393, 000 75.3 
6,306, 000 171,000 2.7 
9, 897, 000 5,123, 000 51.8 
2,864,000 1, 585, 000 55.3 
8,018, 000 2, 253, 000 23.1 
7, 948, 000 6, 656, 000 8. 7 
5, 284, 000 1, 925, 000 36.4 
90, 965, 000 49,011,000 53.9 
118, 937, 000 62, 429, 000 52.5 
Nota, 30.0 


— 
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Exports to Fer 


Countries. United States. cent. 


) $324, 920, 000 $115, 731, 000 35.6 
AOR ASNT ET ae! 8, 800, 000 4,902,000 | 55.1 
32, 639, 000 277.000 .8 

25,732, 000 8. 368, 000 32.5 

313.333, 000 23, 450, 000 7.5 

$3,877,000 1, ESR, 000 3.6 

123, 8&4, 000 19,609,000} 15.8 

10, 982, 000 3,297,000 | 30.0 

11, 005, 000 5,761,000 | 60.4 

36, 119, 000 10,202,000 | 28.2 

22, 378, 000 9,804,000] 44.2 

3,087, 000 2,730,000 | 89.0 

4, 700, 000 36, 000 8 

2, 863, 000 2,576,000 | 90.0 

4,556,000 1.557.000 34.2 

13, 657, 000 4,087,000 | 29.9 

18.854.000 813,000 4.4 

8.406.000 2,925,000] 34.8 

148,411,000 | 111,608,000 | 75.2 

146, 676, 000 947,000 | 83.8 

o EAE T E A AD 1,304, 647,000 452,358, 000 34.7 


The following table, also from the reports of the Department 
of Commerce, shows the extent of the commerce of the United 
States with the various countries of the Pan American Union 
for the year ending last June. Figures showing the total com- 
merce of these countries are not yet available, so that a com- 


plete comparison can not yet be made. The figures, however, 


show a fair increase in exports to the Latin-American Repub- 
lies, thongh a slight falling off from 1911 in imports from the 
same countries, but the balance of trade is still heavily against 
the United States. Fractions of 1,000 are omitted. 


Forcign commerce of United States, year ended June 39, 1913. 


155,000 | $42, 638, 000 
098,000 | 3,514,000 
350 $40,000 
852, 000 5, 737,000 
£€3,000 | 52,894,000 
40, 000 7,522,000 
655,000 | 16,076,000 
106, 000 3, 658,000 
728, 000 5, 802, 000 
666, 000 7,341, 000 
902.000 7.307.000 
200. 000 3, 195, 000 
58, 000 187,000 
234,000 | 24,562,000 
437,000 2, 925,000 
(37,000 2, 583, 000 
874,000 | 6,640 
371,000 | 2.889. 
£43,000 | £4,571,000 
088,000 | 70,581; 
323,119,000 


It is plain from even the most casual examination of these 
figures that the United States is not getting anything like its 
proper share of the commerce of these Latin-American Re- 
publics, great and small. And everyone knows that their com- 
merce of to-day is but a tiny fraction of their commerce of to- 
morrow. 

I do not for one moment minimize the importance to civiliza- 
tion of these Pan-American scientific congresses, considered on 
their merits alone. They are well worth your encouragement 
from the standpoint of intrinsic value. They are vastly more 
worthy of your encouragement from the standpoint of the po- 
litical and commercial results which may well flow from them 
in favor of the United States, by linking up to this country the 
sympathies and the affections of Pan America. But they are 
of supreme importance at this time when the United States, by 
every dictate of conscience, hospitality, and decency is com- 
mitted to act as host. 

I have said more than once that Latin America is sensitive. 
You will recall that a Crimean war resulted from the failure 
of the Emperor of the Russias to address a reigning Latin as 
“ My brother.” What may the consequences be of so serious a 
slight as we have been showing Latin America for the past two 
or three years in this connection? A great Secretary of State 
has referred, as I have shown, to the “ misapprehensions, jeal- 
ousies, and suspicions which have so largely influenced the 
views entertained of this country in some of the Latin-American 
countries.” The Mexican policy of the United States, whether 
right or wrong, is certainly calculated to increase these appre- 
hensions and suspicions that the United States seeks ultimately 
to be the dictator, if not the despot, of Pan America. We know 
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that the United States has no such purpose, but we must all 
admit that it is not sensationalism or yellow journalism to point 
out that such is the feeling and such is the fear of Latin 
America. 

The resolution to which I urge your attention is a little acorn, 
but from it a great oak may, if it be nurtured, cast its benevo- 
Jent shadow over the industries of the United States. Let us 
hasten to undo so far as we can the breach of hospitality and of 
friendliness already shown. Let us welcome to our shores the 
second Pan American Scientific Congress. 


Additional District Judge of the United States for the State 
of Georgia, 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. CHARLES G. EDWARDS, 


OF GEORGIA, 
In Tun House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Friday, December 19, 1913. 


Mr, EDWARDS. Mr. Speaker, under the leave granted to me 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp I include some data con- 
cerning a bill that I introduced this morning for an additional 
United States district judge in the State of Georgia. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


IN TIR MATTER OF THE APPOINTMENT OF AN ADDITIONAL DISTRICT JUDGE 
OF THE UNITED STATES FOR THR STATA OF GEORGIA. 


The undersigned committee leave to submit the inclosed resolu- 
— and draft of a bill to be introduced in the Congress of the United 

ates, 

In the opinion of this committee the time has arrived when It Is 
absolutely necessary, in order that the business of the United States 
courts shall be properly and 3 dispatched, that an additional 
district judge should be appointed for Georgia. We recognize fully that 
this is not a local question, and we desire to make our appeal for sup- 
port In this movement as wide as possible. 

Georgia in area is the largest State east of the Mississipp! River, and 
stands tenth in 8 in the United States. The State is now 
divided into two 1 iclal districts, the northern and the southern. The 
State of Florida, with a population of 757,139, as against Georgia’s 
2,600,121, has two district judges, and the State of Alabama, with a 

ulation of about 450,000 less than Georgia, has three judicial dis- 
tricts and three district jud 

The Northern District of Georgia has five divisions, the United States 
courts being held in Atlanta, Athens, Rome, Columbus, and Gainesville. 
The Southern District of Georgia has the same number, courts being 
held at Macon, Augusta, Savannah, Albany, and Valdosta. The South- 
ern District of Georgia comprises 75 counties, which stretch entirely 
across the State and cover an area of more than one-half of the State. 

The United States Court for the Eastern Division of the Southern 
District of Georgia is held at Savannah, and the eastern division com- 

rises the counties of Appling, Bryan, Bulloch, Camden, Chatham, Ef- 

ngham, Emanuel, Glynn, Jeff Davis, Liberty, McIntosh, Montgomery, 
Screven, Tattnall, and Wayne. This division comprehends the entire 
seacoast of Georgia, and in it are the two important Atlantic seaports 
of Savannah and Brunswick. In consequence thereof all cases coming 
within the admiralty jurisdiction of the United States courts are 
5 heard and determined in the eastern division of the South- 
ern District of Georgia. 

Under rule 6 of the new equity rules promulgated by the Supreme 
Court of the United States it is contemplated that the judge of a 
district court of the United States shall hold a motion day once a 
month In each division of his district. Under this rule the judge of each 
district in Georgia must necessarily devote five days of each month 
to visiting the divisions of his district and nolan the motion day 
contemplated by the rule. On account of the fact that the divisions 
in each district are far apart, it must necessarily follow that at least 
a week out of each month will be devoted to this purpose, if the rule 
is 2 with. 

In addition to this, rule 46 of the new rules makes a wide de ure 
from the old equity practice in providing that the testimony of witnesses 
shall be taken orally save in matters of account, in which case a ref- 


erence to a master is provided for by rule 59. This will im upon 
the judges of the United States courts in this State a muc ter 
burden than has hitherto existed, where it has been the unive: prac- 


tice to haye the testimony taken by a master. 

Under these conditions it is . ossible for two district 
judges to take care of the bus of the State of Georgia and at 
the same time to comply with the spirit of the new equity rules. 
It is now a practical impossibility for the judge of the Southern Dis- 
trict of Georgia to attend the terms of the courts in his district. The 
terms are as follows: 

fat Det second Tuesday in February, May, August, and No- 
vember. 

At Macon, first aek in May and October. 

At Auguste, first Monday in April and Third 

At Valdosta, second Monday in June and 

At Albany, third Monday in June and December. 

The circuit courts having been abolished by the new judicial code, 
and the jurisdiction of these courts having been vested in the district 
courts, in view of that fact and also of the population, territorial 
extent, commercial rape | and rapid growth of the State, we are 
entitled as a matter of rig t to at least three district judges. 

If conditions permitted, the State ought to be divided into three 
judicial districts, equalized as far as le a g to population 
and area. However, as it is impracticable at this time to subdivide 


Monday in November. 
mber, 


the State into three judicial districts, then we maintain that an addi- 
tional judge should located at Savannah, where the necessity is 
greatest, for the following reasons. 

Reasons for location of district judge at Savannah: 

The district judge of the Southern District of Georgia resides at 
Macon. which is about 200 miles from Savannah, It is well known to 
8 In the admiralty covrts, where the judge is the sole judge 

oth of the law and the facts, that it is of the supremest importance 
that the court should, as far as possible, hear the testimony orally. 
There is probably no branch of the law wherein the conflicts in the 
testimony of the witnesses for the opposing sides is as sharp and direct 
as In admiralty matters. If the testimony is taken by deposition alone, 
the judge loses the great advantage of observing the witnesses’ conduct 
and manner of testifying which is derived from an oral hearing before 


m. 

In addition to this, in the great majority of Instances, as the plead- 
ings in admirality are speedily made up, it Is 3 to produce before 
the court. witnesses which otherwise speedily become inaccessible, 
The ultimate aim of the admiralty law, on account of the fact that 
most of the witnesses are transients, Is to secure a speedy hearing, 
which can only be done where a judge is on the ground, 

There is not a port of the United States of the Importance of 
Savannah which is cnt off for almost the entire year from the services 
of an admiralty judge. The maritime interests of Savannah and 
Brunswick alone are sufficiently important and extensive to require the 
location of a district judge at Savannah. 

Savannah is the largest pert for the export of cotton on the Atlantic 
seaboard, and the second largest in the world, and it is the largest 
naval-stores port in the world. 

Its maritime Importance is exhibited by the following statistics, 

Relative position of principal export ports of the Atlantic coast: 
also gain and loss of commerce for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1912, 
compared with 1909: 


Exports. 1912 1909 


1 Decrease, 


Savannah was the fourth in exports for the 
12, New York being first, New Orleans second, 


In the whole capone 

year ended June 30, 1 

and Galveston third 
The imports at Savannah for the fiscal year ended June 30 were: 


e 8 — 2.152. 441 
1910 — 8, 855, 373 
1911 __ „206.740 

— 5. 130, 979. 


The arrival book in United States customs office at Savannah shows 
total arrivals of vessels in port for year ended August 31, 1912— 
1,354, which is an average of 113 vessels each month. 

The tonnage and valuation of commerce at the port of Savannah was: 


Short tors. Value. 
S CCC 2,954,814 | $246,678, 077 
BOI ETENI e ETT Y TTIE OT LE ARSE 2,920,000 | 224,512,410 


Coastwise steamship lines with regular schedules, passengers and 
3 ph ply three ships each way weekly between Savannah and New 
York; and two ships cach way weekly between Savannah and Boston; 
three ships each way weekly between Savannah, Jacksonville, and 
Baltimore: and three ships wexly between Savannah and Philadelphia. 
An extensive shipping business is carried on with the ports of the 
United Kingdom and the Continent of Europe. The Central of Georgia 
Railway Co., the Seaboard Air Line, and the Atlantic Coast Line bave 
extensive docks and terminals covering about 3,000 acres of land, and 
many millione of dollars have been spent In their creation. 

The United States Government has spent more than $8,000,000 in the 
improvement of the Savannah Harbor. 

Ve have not at hand the figures 88 the Imports and exports of 
the city of Brunswick, but suffice it to 2 5 t has a splendid harbor and 
a aoe and flourishing commerce, and its shipping interests are very 


reat. 
8 It being apparent, therefore, that as matters now stand it will be 
almost impossible for the judges to hold the terms of their courts and 
the motion days us required, and it being the spirit and intent of tha 
bill submitted herewith that the present judges should be aided in their 
labors by the new judge for whose appointment we are asking, and it 
being further apparent that the proper dispatch of the admiralty busi- 
ness would alone justify the residence of a judge at Savannah, we 
earnestly contend that the necessity of the measure is clearly demon- 


strated. 

be úrged that this is an unnecessary expense to impose upon 
the people. However, this expense is borne by the General Government, 
and will only entail an additional appropriation of $6.000 a year, the 
salary of the judge. In this connection it is to be noted that there is 
covered into the 2 of the United States every year from fees 
arising from litigation the State of Georgia, in excess of the 
emoluments of officers of court a sum exceeding $7,500. This Is a 
direct tax on the people of this State and goes into the general funds 
of the Government. 

We therefore urge the passage by Congress of the bill which we 
present berewith, and we earnestly request its support by the people 
of this State as a measure necessary to their interests. 

Respectfully submitted, 

SAMUEL B. ADAMS. 

P. W. MELDRIM. 

W. W. osgonxn. 

J. FERRIS CANN. 

A. A. LAWRENCE. 

A. P. WRIGHT, 

S F. M, CUNNTNOHAM, Jr, 
Mar 17, 1915. 
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Resolutions unanimously passed at a meeting of the bar of the city of 
e held May 17, 1913. 


“ Resolred, That this meeting hereby indorses the movement for the 
appointment of an additional district judge of the United States for the 
State of Georgia, who shall reside at Savannah and preside over the 
eastern division of the southern district. 

„ Resolved, That the attached bill embodies the views of his meeting 
as to the proper bill te be introduced in Con „ and that the same is 
hereby approved, ratified, and confirmed, and that the following gentle- 
men, who composed the committee who sect appeared before the 
Senators and the Representatives of Georgia in Congress, to wit, S. B. 
Adams, P. W. Meldrim, W. W. Osborne, A. P. Wright, J. Ferris Cann. 
T. M. Cunningham. fr., and A. A. Lawrence, be, and they are hereb~, 
constituted a committee from this mecti.g and charged with get! 
the introduction of said bill in Congress or any modification ther. o 
which the committee may find expedient, and shall take such steps as 
may be necessary to secure its passage. 

& Resoleed further, That we invite the ccoperation of our brethren 
of the bar in other sections of the State. 

“ Resolved further, That we invoke the assistance of our Representa- 
tive in Congress, the Hon. CH. LRS G. Epwarps, of the Senators from 
Georgia, and of the congressional delegation from Georgia, and that a 
copy of these resolutions shall be forwarded to the Hon. CHARLES L. 
BARTLETT. chairman of the congressional delegation from Georgia. 

I hereby certify that the foregoing resolutions were unanimonsly 
passed at a meeting of the bar of the city of Savannah, held May 


17, 1918. 
Frank P. MCINTYRE, Secretary. 


[Copy of bill by Mr. Epwarps, December 19, 1913.] 


A bill providing for an additional United States district judge for the 
State of Georgia. 


Be it enacted, etc.. That the President of the United States, by and 
with the advice and consent of the Senate, shall appoint a district judge 
for the nortbern and southern judicial districts of Georgia, who shall 

and exercise all the powers conferred by existing .aw upon the 
aides of the district courts of the United States. ani who shall 
possess the s me powers and perform the same duties within the said 
northern and southern judicial districts of Georgia as are now possessed 
by and performed by a district judge of the United States in any of 
the judicial districts established by law, an! he shall receive the same 
compensation now or hereafter prescribed by law in respect to other 
district judges of the United States: Prorided, That after appointment 
the judge appointed under this act shall reside at Savannah in the 
State of Georgia, and shall hold the district courts of the eastern 
division of the southern district of 8 And provided further, That 
the judge appointed under thic act may be assigned by the scnior circuit 
judge of the fifth circuit, or any circuit judge within the State of 
Georgia. to preside in any otber division of either district in Georgia 
whenever the public interest may require. 


Linking the Atlantic and the Ohio—A Dream of Washington. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ARTHUR R. RUPLEY, 


OF PENNSYLVANIA, 


In THe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, December 19, 1913. 


Mr. RUPLEY. Mr. Speaker, under the leave granted to me 
to extend my remarks in the Recogp, I include an address on 
Linking the Atlantic and the Ohio—A Dream of Washington, 
delivered by Representative M. CLYDE KELLY, of Pennsylvania, 
before the National Rivers and Harbors Congress, in Washing- 
ton, D. C. Thursday, December 4, 1913. 

The address above referred to is as follows: 

Address on Linking the Atlantic and the Ohio—a dream of Washing- 
ton.“ delivered by Representative M. CLYDE KELLY, of Pennsylvania, 
before the National Rivers and Harbors Congress, in Washington, 

C., Thursday, December 4, 1913. 

The originator of the idea of a great waterway system con- 
necting the Middle West with the Atlantic seaboard was George 
Washington, who was truly immortalized as being first in peace 
as well as in war and in the hearts of his countrymen. 

As soon as the Revolutionary War had been brought to a suc- 
cessful conclusion he gave himself wholly up to this commercial 
problem. In 1783 he made a long and dangerous journey 
through Pennsylvania, New York, Virginia, and the territory 
west, with a view to determining the best possible water routes. 
After thoroughly inspecting the different routes available he 
declared that the one preeminent plan was that of connecting 

` the Potomac River with the Ohio, a waterway system which 
could be made to furnish a means of transportation between the 

Great Lakes and the Atlantic as well as the Gulf of Mexico. 
Washington's journal of that trip states that the Monongahela 

River and its tributary, the Youghiogheny, form much the short- 

est and best route between the Ohio and the tidewater of the 

Atlantic, The survey made by himself shows a distance of 303 

miles between Alexandria and Pittsburgh, using these two rivers 

as part of the connecting system. 

His insistence on the improvement of the Potomac resulted in 
the matter being brought before the Virginia Legislature in 
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1784. Asa result, Washington, Gen. Gates, and Col. Blackburn 
were named as a commission to secure concurrent action by 
Maryland. 

A conference was held, and the outcome was a plan to form 
a company, Virginia und Maryland to take 50 shares each, and 
to “encourage individuals to embark in the enterprise.” The 
Cheat River was named by the conference, because the colony 
of Pennsylvania was regarded as hostile to the undertaking on 
account of its probable effect in diverting traffic from Philadel- 
phia. However, the conference report clearly shows that if it 
were available the Youghiogheny River route would be the much 
more preferable one. 

The Potomac Co. was accordingly formed and the books 
opened in 1785. At the first meeting 403 shares, representing 
£40.300, were subscribed, and George Washington was made 
president The problem presented by Great Falls in the Potomac 
was a perplexing one, and the task was found greater than 
anticipated. Stockholders did not pay their assessments 
promptly and difficulties were encountered in dealing with 
workmen. The old records show that at one time an unusual 
allowance of rum was demanded by the workmen, and after 
considerable parleying it was granted by the company. . 

In 1787 the financial situation had become acute, and some 
of the stock, remaining unpaid, was advertised at auction, but 
not a bid was received. Then, on April 30, 1789, Washington 
became the first President of the United States, and his with- 
drawal from the Potomac Co. resulted in a complete cessation 
of work. 

For many years nothing was done to accomplish the realiza- 
tion of this dream of Washington, but in 1821 the Virginia 
Legislature appointed a commission to investigate the situation. 
It reported that $729,880 had been expended in the effort to 
repay the Potomac River, and that little had been accom- 
plished. 

In 1823 the Potomac Co. expressed its willingness to surren- 
der its charter to a new company. A commission was appointed 
to exumine the old route across the Alleghenies marked out by 
Washington. A noted civil engineer, James Shriver, was sent 
out, and his report was a strong recommendation that the canal 
be completed to connect with the Youghiogheny, and thence to 
Pittsburgh via the Monongahela. 

This report aroused great enthusiasm, and a convention was 
held in Washington, D. C., November 6, 1823, with delegates 
present from Maryland, Virginia, Pennsylvania, and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. Resolutions were adopted beginning: 

Whereas a connection of the Atlantic and western waters by means 
of a canal leading from the seat of general government to the Ohio 
River, regarded as a locai object, is one of the highest importance to 
the States immediately interested therein, and considered in the national 
view is of inestimable consequence to the future union, security, and 
happiness of the United States, etc. 

At a banquet, which concluded the convention, John Quincy 
Adams, John C. Calhoun, James Shriver, and a number of other 
notables enthusiastically indorsed the proposal to build the 
canal, and urged the formution of the Chesapeake & Ohio 
Canal Co. 

This company was accordingly incorporated in Virginia in 
1824 and the next year in Maryland and Pennsylvania. It was 
capitalized at $6,000,000, divided into 60,000 shares at $100 
each. The stock and debts of the old Potomac company were 
accepted at par value for stock in the new company. 

The National Government appointed a commission to survey 
the route, and the Army engineers made a yoluminous report, 
giving $22,000,000 as the probable amount necessary to complete 
the canal to Cumberland. This sum dampened the ardor of 
the enthusiasts, but those who visioned the future and saw 
the development possible in the territory continued their efforts 
with unabated energy. Three and a half million dollars were 
subscribed, and Charles F. Menes, chairman of the Committee 
on Roads and Canals in the National House of Representatiyes, 
was elected president. 

Then came the incorporation of the Baltimore & Ohio Rail- 
road in 1827, backed by merchants of Baltimore, who fenred 
the effect of the canal upon the commercial supremacy of that 
city. A bitter warfare was begun, which has continued to the 
present time. The railroad company secured $4,000,000 in 
paid-up capital, and Phillip E. Thomas, a prominent merchant 
of Baltimore, was made president. 

In 1828 both companies were at work. and on July 4 of that 
year rival celebrations were held. At Washington the ground 
was broken for the canal in the presence of a great crowd, and 
at Baltimore the foundation stone was laid for the railroad in 
the midst of equally enthusiastic demouastrations. 

In 1836 Maryland appropriated $3.000,000 to the canal, and in 
1838 the company asked for still more funds with which to 
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earry on the work. The response was another appropriation 
of 51.375.000. Still the amount was not sufficient, and in 1840 
the company issued its own scrip to the «mount vf $555.400. 
A year later, when further assistance was necessary, it was re- 
fused by Maryland and work was stopped by the end of the 
year, not a man being engaged between Dam No. 6 and Cumber- 
land, a distance of 18 miles. 

However, in the next few years other appropriations were 
made and, after many discouragements, the canal was finally 
completed to Cumberland in 1851. It covered a distance of 185.7 
miles, and the total cost was $11,071,176, or $59,618 per mile, 

The completed canal came under the control of the State of 
Maryland, and the officials were appointed by the board of 
public works, thus becoming political positions, subject to many 
and sudden changes. 

In 1889, after freshets had damaged the canal, a corrupt con- 
spiracy was planned between railroad interests and members of 
the legislature and a measure was actualy passed selling the 
canal to the West Virginia Central Railroad. However, the 
bondholders petitioned the courts to prevent the sale and suc- 
ceeded in having the act set aside. In 1891 the trustees, under 
mortgage of the Chesapeake & Ohio Canal Co., began to operate 
the canal and have continued ever since. 1 

That is the history of the canal to the present day, and the 
first question to be considered in the proposal to extend it to 
its original termination at Pittsburgh via the Youghiogheny 
and Monongahela Rivers is the one of feasibility. 

That phase has been settled by the decision of every board 
of engineers, private and official, that has surveyed the ronte. 
United States engineers went over the ground in 1824 and again 
in 1876 in accordance with action by Congress. I bave read 
these official reports in the Government records and have noted 
the insistence of the engineers that the plan is practicable from 
every standpoint. Gen. A. A. Humphrys, Chief of Engineers, 
United States Army, in 1876, in his report, makes the statement: 

n be no doubt of the of the Chesa- 
patie E Gita Casal we Piehl of ane 

The report of that year takes up the separate phases of 
water supply, the summit level, inclined planes and locks, aque- 
duct bridges, passage of the narrows above Cumberland. and 
gives in full detail the proper methods to meet each contingency 
as it arises. 

The canal proper, in the various divisions as given by the 
engineers, would be as follows: From the guard lock of the canal 
at Cumberland to Cooks Mills railroad bridge, a distance of 
8.54 miles; thence to Bridgeport, 5.44 miles; thence to South- 
ampton, 645 miles; thence to the summit level, 8 miles; the 
summit level at Meyersdale, 6 miles; thence to Garrett, 4.39 
miles; thence to Mineral Point, 7.75 miles; thence to Castleman. 
3.2 miles; thence to Pinkerton Tunnel, 4.5 miles; thence tu 
Confinence, 11.45 miles; thence to Ohio Pyle, 11.25 miles; 
thence to Indian Creek, 9.3 miles; and thence to Connells- 
ville, on the Longhiogheny River, a distance of 7.37 miles. The 
total distance from the guard lock at Cumberland to the river 
at Connellsville would be 95.04 miles. 

. Chief Engineer Humphrys gives his estimate for the cost of 
the entire project as follows: 

Summing up the estimates, we have as follows for the total cost of 
a first-class canal from Cumberland, Md., to Connelisville, Pa.. and of 
a system of locks and dams on the Yoi heny River from the latter 

lace to McKeesport, Pa., from which city there is a slack-water system 
actual operation te Pittsburgh: 

Canal: proper no i mmia $oly 116; TOG 

New terminal at Connellsville... St Sere 75, 245 


r le ai , 000 
—— 1, 134, 000 


Inclined planes — ̃ H— 

Total cost of canal ñũé7qd,êV„r46ᷣ(6N . 22. 986, 040 
Slack-water system on Youghiogheny River 1. 254,040 
Wer tar e e e 24, 240, 080 


The chief engineer also states that he has estimated in all 
cases in excess rather than below the probable cost and for di- 
mensions larger than those of the existing canal. 

The project is entirely feasible, and the next consideration is 
its advisability. Viewed from the standpoint of service and de- 
velopment, it is advisable as a simple business proposition, or, 
rather, as a better business proposition. This is the day of 
better business. Recent legislation shows that we are getting 
away from the idea that American business is better and 
stronger if hot housed and encouraged to substitute legislative 
conspiracies for efficiency. 

I claim that anything which blocks industrial progress is a 
commercial calamity, and anything which will advance it is a good 
thing. There ts no way to increase the volume of the enriching 
lifeblood of commerce in this Nation to compare with a com- 
prehensive and connected system of waterways. Commerce and 
industry have been compelled to wait on transportation or have 


had unjust burdens laid upon them simply because adequate 
waterways were not provided. 

Better business means cheapened production, and that means 
increased. production, and that in turn means increased pros- 
perity for all. Transportation is one of the chief factors in the 
cost of production. .The situation of the territory along this 
proposed extension of the Chesapeake & Ohio Canal simply 
means that unnecessary burdens are placed upon production, not 
only in the district itself, but in almost every factory in America. 

At present the railroads are transporting the coal and coke 
and raw materials that originate along the route of this water- 
way at rates which are excessive and burdensome, being at Jeast 
three times greater than would be the case if the waterway 
system were established. 

Records show that a dollar will send a ton of freight 127 
miles on a railroad and 1.250 miles on a waterway. One horse- 
power will moye 15 tons in a car on a railroad track und 100 
tons in a barge on a waterway, so that the estimate of one-third 
is highly conservative. 

The Pittsburgh and Connellsville districts produce the fuel 
that turn the wheels of a nation’s industries. Coal and coke 
are especially adapted for water transportation, on account 
of their size and bulk. Ninety million tons of coal are handled 
annually in the Pittsburgh district alone, and yet less than 
one-tenth is carried by water. If that tonnage could be handled 
entirely by water, it would mean an annual saving of many 
millions, and counting only the difference between rail and 
water rates to Pittsburgh and not the difference on the tonnage 
shipped east from Pittsburgh. 

Taking the shipments of coke from the Connellsville district 
and using the figures for 1912, we have the following: 


Tons, 
He gama to Pittsburgh_____. AE te 3 
pments went. ——. |] 953 
Shipments east. 2° 780. 900 
DRE —— een Se SE eee O ATS 


Figuring the shipments to Pittsburgh and points west at 75 
cents a ton, the lowest rail rate to Pittsburgh, and at 25 cents, 
the maximum estimated waterway charge. we would bave a 
clear saving of $9.109,987 for one year. Figuring the shipments 
east at $2.15, the rate to tidewater, and at 70 cents. the esti- 
mated water cost, there would be a clear saving of 52.582.303, 
or a total saving of $11,692,292 a year solely on the coke 
shipped from the Connellsville district. 

It is surely worth while to furnish economical and adequate 
facilities for the transportation of this product, especially in 
view of a statement recently made in an address by General 
a Solicitor Truesdale, of the Pennsylvani.. Railroad. He 
said: 


a total 8 8 of 3 
cars ca average 
45 tale cae At the present price of 
resents an almost inconceivable sum. 

It is an inconceivable sum, and so would be the amount 
saved if this vast tonnage were handled by water as it should 
be. That saving would be sufficient to build the extension to 
the Chesapeake & Ohio Canal several times over; it would 
make a reduction in the cost of operation in countless plants 
that would mean a real reduction of the high cost of living, and 
it would make possible a substantial increase in the income of 
every man and woman and child concerned in the production 
of these materials—and these are all concerned in the desire for 
better business. 

But the service given by the railroads in the vast district 
which borders this proposed canal extension is not only inade- 
quate and uneconomical, but it is also unsafe, and does not 
meet the requirements of an aroused public conscience inter- 
ested in the things of humanity, and which puts the miner above 
the mine, the railroader above the railroad, and the man above 
the money. I quote from an editorial in the Connellsville 
Courier, recognized as the official publication of the coke dis- 
trict. In its issue of December 5, 1912. it says: 

The disastrous runaway wreck on the Connellsville division of the 
fence. It 


tons. This will require 8.648. 
37 tons, 1 train loads of 
coke immense tonnage rep- 


Then, after an official investigation had -been made, the 
Courier summed up the results, in its issue of December 26, as 
follows: 


The 3 of the Baltimore & Ohio wreck proved rather un- 
investigators were not hunting for a yictim, but for a 


satisfying. 
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cause, and their efforts were defeated largely because death had sealed 
e 


the lips that were most likely to reveal the reasons why the alr brakes 
refused to work. 

I believe that if the railroads were half as much interested in 
transporting traftic safely as they are in throttling every move- 
ment looking toward legitimate competition they would be able 
to render more decent public service. In any case, I can not 
see the slightest reason for giving them a complete monopoly of 
the transportation of products which they can not possibly 
handle to the best advantage of the public. 

It is a question of service, and the railroads haye not met 
and can not meet all the demands of an adequate transportation 
system. They are levying an annual tribute of $151 upon every 
family of the United States, and their gross income this year 
would pay every expenditure of every township, city, county, 
and State in the Union. besides all the expenses of the Federal 
Government itself. Still they do not secure sufficient revenues, 
and the Interstate Commerce Commission is being deluged with 
pleas from the railroads for a 5 per cent increase in rates. 
They admit that they can not meet the present demands of 
transportation. 

Mr. Daniel Willard, president of the Baltimore & Ohio 
Railroad, appearing before the Interstate Commerce Commission 
on November 24. on behalf of the railroads who are seeking 
the advance in rates. set forth his plea as follows: 

The immediate and all important question is.“ How shall these rail- 
roads obtain the new capital necessary if they are to provide the needed 
facilities and furnish the bigh-class service which the public demands 
and to which the public is properly entitled?“ 

In view of the fact that 66 per cent of the tonnage carried by 
ihe Baltimore & Ohio Railroad is the product of mines. almost 
every ton of which could and should be water-borne business, 
I would say that the all-important question is much different. 
It is rather “How shall waterways be provided so that the 
railways may devote their attention to the traffic which is 
legitimately theirs and which they can handle with the best 
advantage to the public?” 

But again. this proposed extension of the Chesapeake & 
Ohio Canal is advisable because it will furnish an Atlantic 
waterway for the Pittsburgh district, which is not only the 
workshop of the world but also the natural gateway between 
the East and the West. The day when we can say that Pitts- 
burgh taps the world by rail and water will be a red letter day 
for America. g 

This Nation of ours is an entity, bound together by a thousand 
ties of comnion interest. As the great West develops an in- 
creasing demand comes to the East for its products. The more 
prosperous the people of the Mississippi Valley and the Pacific 
coast the greater the necessity for those things in which the 
manufacturing districts of the East excel by reason of natural 
causes, The greater the triumph of our manufacturers in the 
markets of the worid the better the conditions for every Ameri- 
can citizen, i 

Do you realize what the Pittsburgh district means to the com- 
mercial prosperity of this Nation? Other lands count hundreds 
of millions of dollars well spent in order to give facilities to 
manufacturing districts as much inferior to Pittsburgh as the 
eandle is to the are light. 

Pittsburgh is the greatest port in the world, its tonnage of 
168.000.000 tons being twice as much as that of New York, 
London, Hamburg, and Marseille combined. It is seven times 
as much as the tonnage through the Suez Canal and more thaa 
the entire tonnage of all the Great Lakes. 

Pittsburgh produces 85 per cent of the steel output of the 
country. It produces 30 per cent of the total production of pig 
iron. GO per cent of the tin plate, 41 per cent of the structural 
shapes, and 60 per cent of the glass. 

That district produces 45 per cent of the raw material for 
the hardware business of the country, 37 per cent of the raw 
material for the manufacture of machinery, 44 per cent of the 
raw materials for the plants that manufacture agricultural 
implements, and 45 per cent of the raw materials for the auto- 
mobile industry. ‘ 

It produces more coal than the combined output of Ohio, 
Indiana. and West Virginia, while the Connellsville district, 40 
miles away, produces half the coke of the world. 

Yes, L want to emphasize the fact that when you afford bet- 
ter facilities for the Pittsburgh district you confer a distinct 
and direct benefit upon the entire Nation. 

I am proud to hail from that district, with its cities and 
towns of smoke and smudge that soil the horizon, where the sun 
shines feebly through a murky haze, where the unresting traffic 
rattles at midnight as at midday, where flaming furnaces belch 
out their blazing blasts, and the red-ore dust casts its hue on all 
the landscape. 


You may talk of its grime and grossness, but I would point 
you to its vigor and its virility. On its breast it bears the efti- 
cient enterprises of an empire. Ten million wheels whirl end- 
lessly by the power of its coal. cities in every clime glow with 
the light born of its dynamos, its weaving rails bind ocean 
shores together, over its wires flash the messages of the world. 
and the hands of mankind grasp its tools in earth's utmost euds. 

I am proud of all that, and still prouder because there the 
world's toilers perform miracles greater than were dreamed by 
the fairy-tale writers of old. There brain and brawn unite to 
pour out with lavish hand the countless commodities that make 
for greater comfort and a happier humanity. And over its army 
of workers, mightier and nobler than any army in all the 
annals of history, floats a banner on which the words are 
wrought, For service.” 

I tell you that the prosperity of this Nation depends, in a 
large degree, upon the faithful toil of those who serve in the 
Pittsburgh district, and their highest development and that of 
the people of America demands that the necessaries of life 
exist within their reach without a single unnecessary burden; 
and one great step in that direction, one that will, at least. help 
to remove the burden of excessive transportation charges, which 
enter into the cost of every article of daily use, will be an ade- 
quate, comprehensive system of waterways to supplement the 
railways and the highways. 

There are objections made to this extension of the Chesapeake 
and Ohio Canal. just as there are objections to every other plan 
with the same end in view; but in the main these objections 
come from those who desire a monopoly of transportation and 
are minimized by the selfish interests of those making them, 
History gives many instances of a similar attitude on the part 
of those controlling transportation, 

In the fifteenth century the Arabs controlled the overland 
routes from India to the Mediterranean, and thus monopolized 
the spice trade. When Vasco De Gama had discovered his 
water route to India, however, Portugal sent out a fleet of trad- 
ing ships to secure some of this commerce. The Arabs bitterly 
opposed the traders and put every possible obstacle in their 
way. and without doubt argued that they were intensely inter- 
ested in serving the public welfare; but the Portuguese traders 
succeeded in securing cargoes of spices and brought them 
to Europe. The prices immediately fell off one-half and there 
was still considerable profit, for the Portuguese left records 
that they sold them at a clear profit of C00 per cent. 

Those spices were only purchased by the wealthy and it was 
not so much a matter of public concern. But to-day, when 
transportation charges enter into the cost of everything the 
humblest citizen eats or wears, it is decidedly a matter of public 
interest: and still those who control transportation to-day fight 
every effort to afford better and cheaper facilities in order that 
they may lay a monopolistic toll upon all the articles of com- 
merce, 

The railroads and allied interests declare that the Chesa- 
peake and Ohio Canal and other waterway improvements have 
proven failures. Their argument is like that of the heathen 
who was told that feathers make soft pillows. He found a 
feather along the road the next day, placed it on « stone. and lay 
down to try its luxury. His experience was disappointing and 
he declared the statement was a lie. He had tried a feather 
pillow and it was not soft. 

The Chesapeake and Ohio Canal has not been proved a fail- 
ure. There has not been enough of it to give it a trial. 

Railroad interests have sought to block its progress ever since 
that day when the first shovelful of earth was removed from 
its channel. Legislative cerruption, contemptible business prac- 
tices, unfair competition have all been used to discredit this 
waterway and to make its success impossible. After the survey 
from Cumberland to Pittsburgh was made in 1824. the Pitts- 
burgh & Connellsville Railroad purchased its right of way over 
th. entire distance, mile by mile, covering exactly the route 
mapped out by Army engineers for the canal. 

No; the railroads do not believe their own prophecies of 
failure. They know that with a fair opportunity this canal will 
prove an unqualified success, and that explains their bitter 
opposition to its completion, $ 

I do not desire to attack the railroads, for I believe that they 
have a large place in the best transportation system. But I 
contend that there are other ways for transporting merchandise 
than railroads, and that the waterways are infinitely their 
superior in certain well-defined lines of transportation. 

A fully developed waterway system would not injure the rail- 
roads. In other countries, without exception, the busiest and 
most profitable railroads are those which are closest to and co- 
operate most fully with the waterways. This country will have 
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the same experience once the experiment is carried into prac- 
tice. It will be another benefit forced upon: the railroads, just 
as the rate-regulation policy. so vigorously denounced by them 
at its inception, is now universally admitted to have worked to 
their benefit and advantage. Improvement of waterways: will 
be another instance of kicking the railroads upstairs. 

But I will say that I favor the extension of this canal and 
other just plans for waterways, even if it did mean lessened 
profits for the railroads. This entire question of transportation 
is one of development, not of dividends; of service, not of 
shekels. The railroads, like everything else in God's world. 
must meet the test of efficiency. The American people are going 
to have something to say about this transportation problem. 
They pay the whole bills of the railroads, the promoters and 
the frenzied financiers, the presidents and the employees, and 
the bills of the shippers. They are beginning to see that if 
dividends are paid on watered stock, if lawmakers are bribed 
to give franchises, and if high-priced publicity artists wield 
their dexterous: pens. for the railroads: and against all competi- 
tion, it all costs money and in the end increases the cost of 
transportation and the price of every commodity of life. 

The people want their commodities moved safely, promptly, 
and at the least possible expense, and if they can not secure 
such service through private enterprises. they will take over the 
public highways themselves and operate the railroads along 
with the waterways and highways solely with the purpose of 
advancing the common welfare. 

But, then, there are those who oppose any governmental ex- 
penditure whatever on canals and improvement of waterways, 
on the ground that such action is an intrusion upon private en- 
terprise, and that the Government should keep its hands off 
everything of the kind. 

It is scarcely worth while to mention such objections, for 
those who make them are hopelessly out of tune with the spirit 
of true Americanism, which demands not that the Government 
shall keep its hands off everything but the preservation of peace: 
but that the Government shall put its hands on everything that 
will promote the common: good of all. 

The Government puts its hands on the public schools and spends 
about five hundred millions a year to educate the coming genera- 
tions for the duties and responsibilities of citizenship. It puts 
its hands on the highways and spends eighty millions a year for 
good roads. It puts its hands on the streets of cities and spends 
stupendous sums every year for paved thoroughfares; 

Surely the railroads, even though they be private enterprises, 
have secured assistance enough from the Government, They have 
been granted areas greater than that of the thirteen: original 
States, having a value at the time of at least $1,000,000,000, and 
vastly more to-day. They have been given rebates on the tariff 
on imported rails; they have been given franchises by States 
and cities; they have been exempted from taxation levied on 
other property; they have been given a helping hand in their 
every venture; and yet they did not complain of paternalism, 

But this canal and other waterways will be owned by the 
Government and made to serve only the welfare of the people: 
Such action is not paternalism; it is simply self-help in action. 
It is the long-considered, deep-rooted determination to make the 
Government an instrument to promote the common good, and, 
after all, that is the only just function of any government. 

The wedding of the Atlantic and the Ohio was the magnificent 
dream of Washington. Our part is to put reality into that 
dream, foundation under that air castle. 

The fruition of mighty conceptions has always followed the 
same course—" first the blade, then the ear, after that the full 
corn in the ear.“ The blade was sprouted in the dawn of a 
nation’s morning, a century and more ago, before steel and stone 
and rail and river had become abundant avenues of progress, 
crowning the work of human hands. 

But the triumphant thrust of a stupendous: plan of develop- 
ment and service can not be brushed aside. It commands con- 
sideration through the barrier of years and over the protests of 
selfish interests. It forces its way through tradition's broken 
crust and proclaims itself invincible because it meets the test 
of usefulness to human kind. It is a conscience debt from an- 
other century, and we propose that the obligation shall be liqui- 
dated at the earliest possible moment by the fulfillment of the 
task. > 
We may well be thankful for the opportunity of having a part 
in this accomplishment, worthy of an age that flings its chal- 
lenge to countless realms of conquest. In this day. when men 
speak strong for brotherhood and: peace and contentment, and 
are thinking thoughts of service, we may well crave the chance 
to perform deeds of service. Not the least of these, I am con- 
vinced, will be the completion of the mighty task begun by the 


Father of his Country—the full corn in the ear being reserved 
for this day and generation—a continuous waterway. from the 
Atlantic to the Gulf, which, to use the still timely language of 
the Pennsylvania charter of 1824— 


will extend and multiply the means and facilities. of internal commerce 
and interweave more closely all the mutual interests and affections that 
. to consolidate and perpetuate the vital principles of the 
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HON. TIMOTHY T. ANSBERRY, 


OF OHLO, 
In tHe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, December 19, 1913. 


Mr. ANSBERRY. Mr. Speaker, I desire to have read in the 
Rxconp of this day’s proceedings an editorial from the Columb=s 
Dispatch, one of the progressive newspapers of the great State 
of Ohio. It is only a sample of many other references of + like 
eharacter which for the past two or three weeks have been 
made by the newspapers of the State of Ohio relative to the 
visit to the Nation's Capital of the “corn boys and girls” of 
Ohio. These boys and girls were here as the guests of agricul- 
tural. societies and of individuals who were interested in the 
solution of the problem: of increasing, the food supply of the 
country; as such guests they were enabled to spend a few days 
in Washington, enjoying the many interesting experiences which 
ean be had upon a visit to the public buildings and institutions 
in this: beautiful city, and added zest was given this pleasure 
because these boys and girls won this privilege in a contest 
of brain and brawn with other boys and girls of their neighbor- 
hood. 


A few years ago the president of the State Board: of Agricul- 
ture: of Ohio conceived the idea of having contests of this char- 
acter for the purpose of stimulating the interest of the boys 
and girls on the farm in scientific agriculture, with the hope that 
this interest, once aroused, would result in more of them remain- 
ing on the farm. This effort, it seems. to me, is a very good 
way to a partial solution of the cry of which we have heard 
much of late. Back to the farm”; of course the desired effect 
being to keep the boys and girls on the farm. Under this plan, 
in 1912, 92 boys produced an average of over 100 bushels per 
acre; and 510 boys made an average yield of 85 bushels per 
acre, and 300 boys and 75 of their older friecds aud parents 
made the trip to the National Capital in 1912 as a result of 
this contest. In 1913 contest. were being held in every township 
in Ohio, and the giris: for the first time took part iu them. 
This year 2.650 boys and girls were busily engaged in tilling 
the soil with a view to winning one of the prizes. Of these, 
1,210 stayed until the finish, filed their reports. and their acre 
of corr. was passed upon by the judges appointed for that pur- 
pose. These 1.210 boys and girls raised 94,127 bushels of corn 
on 1,210 acres of land. or something over 77.8 bushels to the 
acre. One hundred and seven of them raised over 100 bushels 
per acre, the prize winner raising 131.7 bushels—this despite 
the fact that the past season was an exceptionally bad one. 
Flood, hail, and windstorm had put a good many of the con- 
testants out of the race. During July and Augus* a drought 
decreased the yield per acre to a great extent, as this was dur- 
Ing the earing time, and a great many contestants reported the 
stalks being barrem due to the lack of moisture in the soil. The 
district which I have the honor to represent had a goodly num- 
ber of contestants, and one of them won the second prize by 
raising 131.52 bushels of corn on his acre of ground; and my 
owa county has. the honor of being: the home of the winner of 
the first prize for girls, Miss Audrey Margaret Smit», the young 
lady in question having raised something over 116 bushels on 
her acre of ground: and E am willing to state here now that by 
reason of this accomplishment, when she arrives at her majority, 
she should be entitled to vote, as she has. clearly demonstrated 
in a practical manner that she is in many respects man's 
superior. 

I need not point ont the value to: Ohio or to the country at 
large of the lesson taught by these boys and girls, who have 
demonstrated beyond question that while about 37 bushels to 
the acre was the average yield in Ohio this year, this average 
can be materially increased by adopting the best modern 
methods of corn culture. 
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It is not my purpose to rend to the farmers of the United 
Stutes or the farmers of my own great State a lecture on corn 
raising; indeed. they know much more about this subject thau 
I do, but it is plain to the ordinary observer and everyone who 
was permitted the opportunity of seeing these 700 boys and 60 
girls who were enjoying a trip to the Nation’s Capital, which 
they had earned by physical labor and by the application of 
their brains to the raising of corn, must conclude that if these 
boys and girls could raise from 24 to 4 times more corn per acre 
than could their fathers on the selfsame land, it is time for 
fathers to sit up and take notice. and if the good example made 
their parents by their children is followed out next year, the 
State of Ohio should produce 150.000.000 bushels of corn instead 
of 109.000.000 bushels, which it produced this year, and if they 
do this, the lesson will have been well worth the price. 

Doubtless these boys and girls brought all that was in 
them to this task and exhausted every method that could be 
suggested for the improvement of their particular gere. for it 
is well known that had they pursued the methods of their 
fathers they never could have accomplished these results. 

THE OHIO CORN BOYS AGAIN, 


The average yield of corn to the acre in Ohio is 37 bushels. But 
200 or more boys have proved, by their achievements in the corn- 
growing contest, that twice that yield is casy and that 131 bushels to 
the acre can be produced. This exhibit in intensive farming is most 
It shows, as nothing else has recently shown, that the 
is not doing his best and that, in practically every por- 
tion of the State, there are opportunities for profit that have not been 
fathomed, The offer of prizes by the State rd of agriculture and 
individuals who symputb with the effort has not only brought to 
the winning boys a great delight, but it has nted the way for all 
who till the soll. Not everybody who farms with intelligence and zea! 
can win a money prize or get a i eg Washington, but everybody who 
so farms can get the crops, and that ought to be a sufficient reward, 
To proclaim that truth is, of course, the purpose of these annual corn- 
growing contests. 


important. 
average farmer 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN JACOB ROGERS, 


OF MASSACHUSETTS, 
IN tue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Tuesday, December 23, 1913, 


On the conference report to the bill (H. R. 7987) to provide for the estab- 
lishment of Federal reserve banks, to furnish an elastic currency, to 
afford means of rediscounting commercial paper, to establish a more 
effective supervision of banking in the United States, and for other 
purposes. 

Mr. ROGERS. On September 18 last this House passed the 
currency bill and sent it on that long and wearisome road 
through the Senate, from which it bas just returned. In voting 
at that time against a measure of such importance I deemed it 
proper to state why I was reluctantly forced to the conclusion 
that the bill was fraught with the gravest dangers to sound 
banking methods and to the people of the United States. Was 
my conclusion justified? The months of labor in the Banking 
and Currency Committee of the Senate, resulting, according to 
Senator O'Gorman, a Democratic member of that committee, in 
the retention of but a little over 40 per cent of the House meas- 
ure, seem to prove that it was. And the repeated and em- 
phatie utterances of the best-informed Democratie Senators. in- 
cluding “ regulars” like O’GorMAN and REED and the irregu- 
jar” Hrrescock, establish beyond all question that the House 
measure was a monument of unsoundness and menace. 

Senator O'Gorman, predisposed as he was to a measure hav- 
ing the administration tag, said as late as December 2 lust: 


Many manifestly unwise and injudicious features of the House bill 
were eliminated. * * * Yet there were those on the 18th day of Se 
that this Honse bill 


tember who advised, who urged, who recommended 
be passed as a matter of form; that it was a perfeet measure, when no 
intelligent man in public life to-day will now assert that it was a wise 
or a judicious measure. Every critic who has had an opportunity to 
examine it is agreed that it would bring about as great a calamity to 
this country as ever visited the United States if that bill bad not n 
subjected to the acid test of improvement, correction, and elimination. 


I caused my speech of October 18 to be circulated throughout 
my district as widely as possible, and. although I stated cate- 
gorically my reasons why I believed the bill unsound, I have 
yet to hear from anyone, either in Massachusetts or in Wash- 
ington. who has suggested that my position was in any respect 
untenable. 

But now comes the question of whether the bill is today 
worthy of nonpartisan support. As I have repeatedly stated, 


I had much rather than not support this bill. which doubtless rep- 
resents in the main the conscientious and painstaking endeavor 
of the majority Members of both branches of the Congress. 
I shall do no more than allude to the vicious caucus system 
which has characterized the consideration of this bill in the 
Senate even more than in the House. The same Bryanesque 
infiuence, with the snap of the patronage whip, was observable, 
though perhans to a less degree, in the Senate. 

I happened to hear a Democratic Senator say, in the course 
of debate last Friday— : 

In frankness I must say that I am not at liberty to vote for every- 
thing 1 favor. 

The newspapers of this morning tell graphically how in the 
midnight struggles of the conference committee a telephone mes- 
sage from the White House was occasionally necessary to bring 
recalcitrants into line. 

But this is all by the way. The great question which the 
seeker for light must ask himself is, Does the measure in its 
final form promise to work for the increased and permanent 
prosperity of the American people? We in the East can hardly 
fail, of course. to be impressed with the danger likely to result 
from the Bryan ascendancy. We all know that. although the 
voice is the voice of Glass or Owen, the hand is the hand of 
Bryan. But even this only causes us to examine more closely 
the actual provisions of the bill to see whether the menace of 
greenbackism, of free silver, or of unsound money of any kind 
is there; it is by no means, in and of itself, a reason for op- 
posing it. z 

How did the bill as it came from the Senate three days ago 
compare with the bill as it left the House October 18? Let us 
hear what Mr. Grass had to say. Speaking of the bill in the 
form in which it passed the Senate, he said last Saturday on 
the floor of the House: 

Within six months after the 
veritable saturnalla of inflation 

Again: 

It would be a grave error to concur in the Senate amendments. * * * 
I do not believe that the bill as returned from the Senate would be a 


17 of this bill there would be a 
n this country, 


workable law. 

I know there are some things in it that ought not to be in * * * 
contains crudities and contradictions * * * safeguards swept 
aside— 

And so on. 


Then the conference committee went to work. We have al- 
ready seen what the Democratic Senate leaders thought of the 
House bil! and what the Democratic House leaders thought of 
the Senate bill. We all know the functions of a conference com- 
mittee; its duty is not to relegislate, but merely, where differ- 
ences exist, to select either the Senate form or the House form. 
With these points in mind, and the haste with which the com- 
mittee “ agreed,” can we have much hope of the result achieved? 
As if to sweep away whatever hope we bave, Mr. Grass is 
quoted in this morning’s newspapers as having said that the bill 
had passed “ without a single fundamental alteration.” Whether 
the form thus adhered to is the House draft or the Senate 
draft does not appear, but in view of the attitnde of the Demo- 
cratic leaders it seems to be a case of Scylla and Charybdis. - 

As I have hitherto stated, I voiced my cbjections to the 
House measure, setting forth seven grounds of criticism which 
seemed to me fundamental. I am not a banker or versed in 
banking methods, and it may be that I overemphasized some of 
the points and underemphasized others. If I did, however, it 
has not been called to my attention. Let us see to what extent, 
and for better or for worse, the measure in its final form has 
been altered. 

As objection 1, I stated: 


The bill virtually makes the United States Government itself a 
banker, with all the duties and obligations which this status entails, 
The history of this country and of other countries proves this danger- 
ous. The United States should regulate, supervise, and even control 
banking much as, through an Interstate Commerce Commission, it 
regulates railroads; it should not manage or operate. 


The bill has not been improved in this respect. In some 
respects the United States is more of a banker than before. 

As objection 2, I stated: 
By section 2 “every national bank 
subscribe to the capital stock of its Federal reserve bank, on pain of 
dissolution. There a very great doubt of the constitutionality of 
this provision in the first place, but aside from that its expediency is 
for obvious reasons more than questionable. 


This provision is substantially unchanged. See section 2. 
As objection 3, I stated: 


Section 11 puts enormous powers into a “ Federal reserve board, 
which shall consist of seven members, including the Secretary of the 
Treasury, the Secretary of Agriculture. and the Comptroller of the 
Curren + * è and four members chosen by the President 
(of whom) not more than two shall be of the same by ie rty and 
at least one shall be a person experienced in banking.” The powers 


shall be required to 
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given this board are. as above indicated, too varied and too broad, 
savoring of ownership ratber than of regulation; but aside from that 
its personnel puts a premium upon partisanship, upon ignorance, or 
npon inefficiency. Five of the seven will usually be of oe party, and 
but one of the seven will necessarily know anything of the practical 
side of banking. 


See sections 10 and 11 of the bill as passed. The new provi- 
sions are an improvement in that the Secretary of Agriculture 
is eliminated and that “at least two” shall be experienced in 
banking or finance. But it is positively worse in that it also 
eliminates the requirement that both political parties shall be 
represented. What a power to give to some Executive who may 
be weak, uninformed, or misled! 

As objection 4, I stated: 

Section 17 authorizes the issnance of Federal reserve notes and pro- 
vides (p. 29, line 19) that they shall be “ obligations of the United 
States.“ This saddles upon the United States the ultimate responsi- 
bility for these notes, and In time of war or penie might, as hist ry 
shows, lead to grave romplications. Jt, in efect, makes the United 
States Government a bank of issue. 

This provision remains unchanged. See section 16. 

As objection 5, I stated: 


Section 17 provides (p 29, lines 21 and 22) that these Federal re- 


serve notes “shall be redeemed in gold or lawful money,” and (p. 
Id or lawful 


line 20) for a special reserve inst these notes of “ 
peed These provisions resemble an Insidious attempt to strike down 
the gold standard and a 1eturn to the free-silyer heresies of 1896; it 


may be that the eleventh-hour amendment to section 29 tends to obviate 
this difficulty. I fear, however, that such amendment merely results in 
a conflict between the two portions of the bill. At all events there can 
be no sound objection to the striking out of the words or lawful 
money” .n the two places above mentioned. 

In two places in the law as enacted does the “or lawful 
money ” heresy persist. See section 16. Section 29 in the quota- 
tion is now section 26. 

As objection 6, I stated: 

The number of Federal reserve banks can not by section 2 (p. 8, 
line 4) be less than 12 and may be more. While I recognize the 
danger of having but 1 Federal reserve bank, as was provided by the 
Aldrich Act, there can be no such objection to a plan calling for 3, 4. 
or 5 of such banks. The difficulty of requiring at least 12, each wit a 
capital (p 4, line 1) of at least $5,000,000, is that some of the 12 
will be weaker than is consistent witb an entirely sound fabric, and 
the weaker ones will be a serious burden and drag upon the stronger 


and upon the pubdlic. 


The final form is an Improvement in one respect—it makes 12 
banks the maximum instead of the minimum. But as if to 
counterbalance this desirable change, it reduces their minimum 
capital from $5,000,000 to $4,000,000, potentially weakening by 
just so much these institutions, which should be as strong in 
fact and in the minds of the people as the Rock of Gibraltar. 
~ As objection 7, I stated: 

f; ) * hat certain banks “ ma 
3 l e . farm land. 
Admitting the propriety of authorizing such loans, why the discrimina- 
tion against other classes of real estate? Is farm land the only safe 
real estate security? 

This provision is not broadened (sec. 24). 

The net result of all this is to show that no one of my seven 
objections have been met; and where, as in two cases, a de- 
sirable modification has been made, an undesirable one has 
been coupled with it. Add to all these the presence ‘of the 
specter of inflation which in the minds of many competent 
judges is lurking in every page of this bill, consider the unsound 
money doctrinaires who are known to have been interested in 
its conception and birth, and I confess I am at a loss to see how 
intelligent nonpartisan support can be accorded the bill. 

The one reason which occurs to me is the vote cast in its 
favor by a distinguished Republican Senator deeply versed in 
the intricacies of the subject. But he himself stated that, in his 
opinion, it was 25 per cent bad.” Is that a reason for a favor- 
able yote? Do we usually eat an egg because it is only 25 per 
cent bad? When the prosperity of every man, woman, and child 
in the Nation hangs in the balance we should see to it that the 
germs of untold evil which may lurk in that 25 per cent should 
be eliminated. 

Mr. Speaker, I am not a calamity howler. I hope that the 
bill may work weal and not woe. But I believe that if it does, 
it will be because of the wise administration of its provisions 
and not because of the bill itself. And if it be true that a wise 
administration can make the bill a success, so it must follow 
that an unwise one may involve it in failure. Yet no one can 
gauinsny that a measure of this supreme importance should be 
so druwn as not to be capable of failure even in the presence 
of human frailty or incompetence. But we shall all, regardless 
o2 party, gladly unite in altering the bill in those respects which 
experience shows to be necessary. And we shall all, regardless 
of party, pray for the peace and prosperity under its provisions 
of the people of this land. 
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Curreney Bill. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM L. LA FOLLETTE, 


OF WASHINGTON, 
Ix rue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Monday, December 22, 1913, 


On the conference report to the bill (H. R. 7837) to provide for the 
establishment of Federal reserve banks, to furnish an elastic currency, 
to afford means of rediscounting commercial paper, to establish a 
more effective supervision of banking in the United States, and for 
other purposes. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. Speaker, this bill as presented to 
the House from the conference committee may be. as the chair- 
man of the House Committee on Banking and Currency [Mr. 
Grass] Says, “essentially in form as originally passed by the 
House,” but the form is about all it does retain which bears any 
similarity to the original measure. 

I voted against the bill as originally passed by the House on 
account of its many drastic and, in my judgment, unwise fen- 
tures. The bill has been so modified in the Senate and in con- 
ference that T feel it to now be an experiment worthy of trial, 
with a guaranty of elasticity that our present system seems to 
lack and which has occasioned much merited criticism. And 
while I feel, and have maintained, that we can not contrive a 
currency system so elastic, or gymnastic, as to take care of 
illegitimate stock and market gambling, I do think that prob- 
ably a system such as is contemplated under this bill may, to 
some extent, protect the innocent public from the blighting effect 
of panics brought on by reckless stock and market gambling 
and unholy manipulation. 

I maintain, Mr. Speaker, that the legitimate transactions of 
this or any other country never were responsible for a panic, 
I regret that the conferees saw. fit to eliminate the deposit- 
guaranty feature of the Senate bill. I will grant that the 
guaranty provision was not as wisely considered and as efficient 
as the subject warrants, but it was 2 step in the right direc- 
tion and any better enactment could have repealed the exist- 
ing provision, I sincerely hope that the assurance we bave 
received of a bill being speedily introduced and passed with 
an adequate guaranty to depositors may materialize, but con- 
fess that I am skeptical. I fully believe in the guaranty of bank 
deposits, but wisi it understood that I differentiate between a 
guaranty by the Government and one from the banks them- 
selves. Nothing would better insure safe and conservative bank- 
ing than for every bank to have to contribute to a fund for 
the guaranty of deposits. Such a law would stimulate every 
net banker to keep a watchful eye on the methods of his 

ellows. 


The Senate committee in framing its bill very pertinently, iu 
my opinion, modified the provision of the House bill requiring 
all national banks to subscribe 20 per cent of their unimpaired 
capital stock, one-fourth to be paid in cash and one fourth 
within 60 days after such subscription was made, the remainder 
to become a liability subject to call. I feel certain that this 
provision was too drastic, placing a burden upon the banks that 
would have caused a further contraction in the already tense 
and panicky finances of the country. 

The present bill only requires a 6 per cent subscription, paid 
up in homeopathie doses, that should not work a hardship at all. 

To supplement the capital subscribed by banks the Senate bill 
provided that in case the bank subscriptions should be insnffi- 
cient to provide the required amount of capital for contemplated 
Federal reserve banks the organization committee may offer to 
public subscription at par such stock as they should deem neces- 
sary to raise the required capital, the public stock subscription 
being subject to the same conditions as to payment and stock 
liability as provided for member banks, uo individual. copartner- 
ship, or corporation other than a member bank of its district 
being permitted to hold at any time more than $10,000 par value 
of stock in any Federal reserve bank. This amount has been 
increased by the conferees to a $25.000 limit. 

Mr. Speaker, the provision up to this point was wise, I think, 
and no doubt would have been instrumental in providing capi- 
tal for Federal reserve banks were it not for the restrictions 
placed on this character and class of stockholders in a subse- 
quent provision. This class of stock shares equally all Habili- 
ties, but is absolutely, under the conferees’ agreement. pro- 
hibited from any voice directly or indirectly in the management 
of the reserve bank to the capital of which they are subscribers. 
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I think this is unfair, unwise, and un-American, and will prac- 
tically defeat the raising of capital in that way. But there is 
yet another balm in Gilead and a chance for sufficient capital 
to inaugurate these bunks, The Government itself is allowed 
to subscribe. or have allotted to it, such an amount of stock 
as the organization committee may determine as necessary to 
establish any Federal reserve bank. With this provision in the 
law there will not be any doubt as to the establishment of these 
Federal reserve banks, and I am also satisfied that with the 
liability nonvoting feature of the law as to private subscribers, 
the Government will long be a partner in these Federal reserve 
banks. The wisdom of this partnership is only conjectural 
and remains to be proved or disproved by demonstration and 
operation. 

Mr. Speaker, on September 17, when the currency bill was 
under discussion. I offered an amendment to the bill, attempting 
to change the provision in section 26. which rend: 

That any national banking association not situated in a reserve city 
or central reserve city may make loans secured by improved and unin- 
cumbered farm land, hat no such loan sball be made for a longer time 
than 12 montbs nor for an amount exceeding 50 per cent of the actual 
value of the property offered. 

My umendment was to strike out “12 months” and insert in 
lieu thereof the words “5 years,” and I offered the further 
amendment that “commercial paper so secured shall be subject 
to redisconnts by Federal reserve banks at all times.” 

Mr. Speaker, under the caucus-controlled majority an agree- 
ment had been reached to vote down all amendments offered 
by other than the committee having the bill in charge, and my 
amendments were promptly yoted down by the caucus terrified 
and intimidated majority. 

Mr. Speaker, when this bill came back from the other end of 
the Capitol it contained my first amendment as to the 5-year 
clause instead of the 12-months’ provision carried in the House 
bill. and what did we witness here. Mr. Speaker? We saw the 
majority party in this House, when not trammeled by the 
caucus, overwhelmingly instruct the Hovse conferees to insist 
that the 5-year clause be not eliminated. This is in itself a 
salient commentary on the unwise and vicious caucus control. 

Mr. Speaker, I regret exceedingly that the body at the other 
end of the Capitol did not also insert my second amendment 
making farm-secured paper subject to rediscount. It is the 
safest and best security in the world, and if subject to the redis- 
count feature would have conferred a real benefit on the farmer, 
and while I do not agree with my colleague [Mr. Moore] that 
this provision is a gold brick to the farmer I do think its benefits 
have been greatly minimized by failure to give these loans a 
rediscount status. - 

Mr. Speaker, I fully renlize that economic and financial 
changes evolute slowly, and I do not believe in rejecting a thing 
in toto because it does not in my judgment accomplish every- 
thing at one time. and I am content to accept the best obtain- 
able at his time with the expectation and hope that further legis- 
lation looking toward the financial betterment of our great 
rural population will be enacted in the not too-distant future. 


Curreney. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM S. GREENE, 


OF MASSACHUSETTS, 
In tHe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Monday, December 22, 1913, 


On the conference report to the bill (H. R. T837) to provide for the 
establishment of Federal reserve banks, to furnish an elastic currency. 
to afford means of rediscounting commercial paper. to establish a more 
effective supervision of banking in the United States, and for other 
purposes, A 
Mr. GREENE of Massachusetts. Mr. Speaker, I think it im- 

portant to present the views of Mr. Lincoln at this time, because 

at that early period in the history of our country he favored 
the establishment of national banks. A few months more than 

21 years later he had been innugurated President of the United 

States. and he became the instrument whereby the national 

banking system was established; and under the wise guidance 

of Mr. Lincoln and his official associates the Congress and the 
successors of Mr. Lincoln in the presidential office since that 
time have successfully carried out the policies which he pro- 

claimed early in his public career. š 


--Mr. Speaker, this great speech of the martyred President was 
presented to me by the late Thomas J. Henderson, a former 
Member of this House from the State of Illinois, who said that 
the pamphlet copy had been preserved by him from his boyhood. 

I am a native of the State of Ilinois, aud the late President 
Lincoln practiced law in the town in which I was born, and pos- 
sibly it was on this account that Gen. Henderson gave to me 
the remarkable document which I have the honor to present to 
the House. 

The speech referred to is as follows: 


Speech of Abraham Lincoln, at a political discussion, in the hall of the 
tatives, December, 1839, at Springfield, III. 


Fellow citizens: It is peculiar Sta 


tempt a eontinuance of the discussion, on this evening. which 
has been conducted in this hall on several preceding ones. It 
is so, because on each of those evenings there was a much fuller 
attendance than now without any reason for its beiug so, ex- 
cept the greater interest the community feel in the speakers who 
nddressed then: then, than they do in him who is to do so now. 
I am indeed apprehensive that the few who have attended have 
done so more to spare me of mortification than in the hope of 
being interested in anything I may be able to say. This circum- 
stance casts a damp upon my spirits, which I am sure I shell 
be unable to overcome during the evening. But enough of 
preface. 

The subject heretofore and now to be discussed is the sub- 
treasury scheme of the present administration as a means of 
collecting, sufe-keeping, transferring. and disbursing the reve- 
nues of the Nation as contrasted with a national bank for the 
same purposes. Mr. Douglas has said that we—the Whigs 
have not dared to meet them—the Locos—in argument on this 
question. I protest against this assertion. I assert that we 
have again and again during this discussion urged facts and 
arguments against the subtreasury, which they have neither 
dared to deny nor attempted to answer. But lest some may be 
led to believe that we really wish to avoid the question, I now 
propose, in my humble way, to urge those arguments again, at 
the same time begging the audience to mark well the positions 
I shall take and the proof I shall offer to sustain them. and 
that they will not again permit Mr. Douglas or his friends to 
escape the force of them by a round and groundless assertion 
that we “dare not meet them in argument.” 

Of the subtreasury then, as contrasted with a national bank, 
for the before enumerated purposes, I lay down the following 
propositions, to wit: 

First. It will injuriously affect the community by its opera- 
tion on the circulating medium. $ 

Second. It will be a more expensive fiscal ngent. 

Third. It will be a less secure depository of the public money. 

To show the truth of the first proposition, let us take a short 
review of our condition under the operation of a-naticnal- bank. 
It was the depository of the public revenues. Between the col- 
lection of those revennes and the disbursements of them by the 
Government the bank was permitted to and did actually loan 
them out to individuals, and hence the large amount of money 
annually collected for revenue purposes, which by any other 
plan would have been idle a great portion of time, was kept 
almost constantly in circulation. Any person who will reflect 
that money is only valuable while in circulation will readily 
perceive that any device which will keep the Government reve- 
pues in constant circulation instend of being locked up in idle- 
ness is no inconsiderable advantage. 

By the subtreasury the revenue is to be collected and kept in 
iron boxes until the Government wants it for disbursement, 
thus robbing the people of the use of it while the Government 
does not itself need it, and while the money is performing no 
nobler office than that of rusting in fron boxes. ‘The natural 
effect of this change of policy, everyone will see, is to reduce the 
quantity of money in circulation. $ 

But again, by the subtreasury scheme the revenue is to be 
collected in specie. I anticipate that this wifl be disputed. I 
expect to hear it said that it is not the policy of the adminis- 
tration to collect the revenue in specie. If it shall, I reply 
that Mr. Van Buren, in his message recommending the sub- 
treasury, expended nearly a column of that document in an 
attempt to persuade Congress to provide for the collection of 
the revenue in specie exclusively, and he concludes with these 
words: “It may be safely assumed that no motive of con- 
venience to the citizen requires the reception of bank paper.” 
In addition to this, Mr. Silas Wright. Senator from New York 
und the political, personal. and confidential friend of Mr. Van 
Buren, drafted and introduced into the Sennte the first sub- 
treasury bill, and that bill provided for ultimately collecting 
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the revenue in specie. It is true, I know, that that.clanse was 
stricken from the bill. but it was done by the votes of the 
Whigs, aided by a portion only of the Van Buren Senators. 
No subtreasury bill has yet become a law, though two or, three 
have been considered by Congress, some with and some without 
the specie clause, so that I admit there is room for quibbling 
upon the question of whether the administration favor the ex- 
clusive specie doctrine or not; but I take it that the fact that 
the President at first urged the specie doctrine, and that under 
his recommendation the first bill introduced embraced it. war- 
rants us in charging it as the policy of the party until their 
head as publicly recants it as he at first espoused it—I repeat, 
then, that by the subtreasury the revenue is to be collected in 
specic. Now, mark what the effect of this must be. By all 
estimates ever made there are but between sixty and eighty 
millions of specie in the United States. The expenditures of the 
Government for the year 1838. the last for which we have had 
the report, were forty millions. Thus it is seen that if the 
whole revenue be collected in species it will take more than half 
of all the specie in the Nation to do it. By this means more 
than half of all the specie belonging to the 15.000.000 of sonis 
who compose the whole population of the country is thrown 


into the hands of the public officeholders and other. public }- 


creditors, composing in number perhaps not more than one- 
quarter of a million, leaving the other fourteen millions and 
three-quarters to get along as they best ean with less than one- 
un of the specie of the country and whatever rags and shin- 
plasters they may be able to put and keep in circulation. By 
this meaus every officeholder and other public creditor. may, 
and most likely will, set up shaver; and a most glorious harvest 
will the specie men have of it, each specie man, upon a fair 
division, having to his share the fleecing of about 59 rag men. 
In all candor, let me ask, was such a system for benefiting the 
few at the expense of the many ever before devised? And was 
the sacred name of Democracy ever before made to indorse 
such an enormity against the rights of the people? 


I have already said that the subtreasury will reduce the 
quantity of money in circulation. This position is strengthened 
by the recollection that the revenue is to be collected in specie, 
so that the mere amount of revenue is not all that is with- 
drawn, but the amount of paper circulation that the forty mil- 
lions would serye as a basis to is withdrawn, which would be in 
a sound state at least one hundred millions. When one hundred 
millions or more of the circulation we now have shall be with- 
drawn, who can contemplate without terror the distress, ruin, 
bankruptey, and beggary that must follow. 

The man who has purehased any article—say, a horse—on 
credit, at $100, when there are two bundred millions circulating 
in the country, if the quantity be reduced to one hundred mil- 
lions by the arrival of pay day, will find the horse but sufficient 


On the 4th of January, 183%, the Senate of the United States passed 
the following resolution, to wit: 

“Resolved, That the Secretary of the Treasury be directed to com- 
municate to the Senate any information he may recently have received 
in respect to the mode of collecting, keeping, and disbursing public 
monies in foreign countries.” 

Under this resolution the Secreta communicated to the Senate a 
letter, the following extract from which clearly shows that the rol- 
lection of the revenue in speeie will establish a sound currency for the 
officeholders and a depreciated one for thë people, and that the office- 
holders and other public creditors will turn shavers upon all the rest 
of the community 

Here is the extract from the letter, being all of it that relates to the 
guest ion: 5 

“ HAGUE, October 12, 1838 

“The financial system of Hamburg is, as far as is known, very simple, 
as may be supposed from so small a territory. 

“The whole amount of Hamburg coined money is about four and a 
half millions ot marks current, or $1,282,500; and except under very 
extraordinary circumstances not more than one-half that amount is in 
circulation, and all duties, taxes, and excise must paid in Hamburg 
currency.. The consequence is that it invariably commands a premium 
of 1 to 3 per cent, Every year 1 senator and 10 citizens are ap- 
pointed to transact the whole of the financial concern, both as to re- 
ceipt and disbursement of the funds, which is always in cash and is 
every day deposited in the bank to the credit of the chancery; and on 
being paid out the citizen to whose department the payment belongs 
must appear personally with the check or order, stating the amount 
and to whom to be paid. The person receiving very seldom keeps the 
money, preferring to dispose of it to d money changer at a premium, 
and taking other coin at a discount, of which there is a great variety 
and too large amount constantly in circulation, and on which in his 
daily payment he loses nothing, and those who haye payments to make 
to the Government apply to the money changers -again for Hamburg 
currency, which keeps it in constant motion ; and I believe it frequently 
occurs that the bags Which are scaled and labeled with the amount 
are again returned to the bank without being opened. W 

With gieat respect, your obedient servant, 


“ JOHN CUTHBERT. 
“To the Hon. Levi WOODBURY, 
“ Secretary of the Treasury, Washington, D. 0.” 
This letter is found in Senate document, page 113, of the session of 
1838-39. 
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to pay half the debt; and the other half must either be paid ont 
of his other means, and thereby become a clear loss to him, or 
go unpaid, and thereby become a clear loss to his creditor. 
What I. have bere said of a single case of the purchase of a 
horse will hold good in every case of a debt existing at the time 
a reduction in the quantity of- money occurs, by whomsoever 
and for whatsoever it may have been contracted. It may be 
said that what the debtor. loses the creditor gains by this opera- 
tion; but on examination this will be found true only to a very 
limited extent. It is more generally true that all lose by. it. 
The creditor, by losing more of his debts than he gains by the 
increased.value of. those he collects; the debtor, by. either part- 
ing with more of his property to pay his debts than he received 
in contracting them or by entirely breaking up his business, and 
thereby being thrown upon the world in idleness. 

The general distress thus created will, to be sure, be tempo- 
rary, because whatever change may. occur in. the quantity, of 
money in any community time will-adjust the derangement pro- 
duced; but while that adjustment is progressing all suffer more 
or less and very many lose everything that renders life desir- 
able. Why, then, shall we suffer a severe difficulty, even thongh 
it be but temporary, unless we receive some equivalent for it? 

What I have been saying as to the effect produced by a-redue- 
tion of the quantity of money relates to the- whole country. I 
how propose to show that it would produce a peculiar and per- 
manent hardship upon the citizens of those States and Terri- 
tories in which the public lands lie. The land offices in those 
States and Territories, as all know, form the great gulf by 
which all, or nearly all, the money in them is swallowed np. 
When the quantity of money shall be reduced. and consequently 
everything under individual control brought down in proportion, 
the price of those lands, being fixed by law, will remain as now. 
Of necessity it will follow that the produce or labor that now 
raises money sufficient to purchase 80 acres will then raise but 
sufficient to purchase 40, or perhaps not that much. And this 
dimculty and hardship will last as long, In some degree. as nny 
portion of these lands shall remain undisposed of. Knowing, as 
I well do, the difficulty that poor people now encounter in pro- 
curing homes, I hesitate not to say that when the price of the 
public lands shall be doubled or trebled. or, which is the same 
thing, produce and labor cut down to one-half or one-third of 
their present prices, it will be little less than impossible for 
them to procure those homes at all, i 

In answer to what I have said as to the effect the subtreasury 
would have upon the currency, it is often urged that the money 


collected for revenue purposes will not lie idle in the vaults of 


the Treasury, and, further, that a national bank produces greater 
derangement in the currency, by a system of contractions and 
expansions, than the subtreasury would produce in any way. 
In reply, I need only show that experience proves the contrary 
of both these propositions. It is an undisputed fact that the 
late Bank of the United States paid the Government $75.000 
annually for the privilege of using the public money between 
the times of its collection and disbursement. Can any man 
suppose that the bank would have paid this sum annually for 20 
years and then offered to renew its obligations to do so if in 
reality there was no time intervening between the collection and 
disbursement of the revenue, and consequently no privilege of 
using the money extended to it? 

Again, as to the contractions and expansions of a national 
bank, I need only point to the period intervening between the 
time that the late bank got into successful operation and that 
at which the Government commenced war upon it, to show that 
during that period no such contractions or expansions took 
place. If before or after that period derangement occurred in 
the currency, it proves nothing. The bank could not be expected 
to regulate the currency either before it got into successful 
operation or after it was crippled and thrown into death con- 
vulsions by the removal of the deposits from it aud other hostile 
measures of the Government against it. We do not pretend that 
a national bank can establish and maintain a sound and uni- 
form state of currency in the country in spite of the Nutional 
Government, but we do say that it has established and main- 
tained such a currency, and can do so again, by the aid of that 
Government; and we further say that no duty is more impera- 
tive on that Government than the duty it owes the people of 
furnishing them a sound and uniform currency. 

I now leave the proposition as to the effect of the subtreasury 
upon the currency of the country and pass to that relative to 
the additional expense which must be ineurred by it over that 
incurred by a national bank as a fiscal agent of the Govern- 
ment. By the late national bank we had the public revenue 


received, safely kept, transferred, and disbursed not only with- 
out expense, but we actually received of the bank $75,000 anu- 
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ally for its privileges while rendering us those services. Bx 
the subtreasury, according to the estimate of the Secretary of 
the ‘Treasury, who is the warm advocate of the system, and 
which estimate is the lowest made by anyone, the same serv- 
ices are to cost $60,000. Mr. Rives. who, to say the least. is 
equally talented and honest, estimates that these services under 
thé subtreasury system can not cost less than $600,000. For the 
sake of liberality, let us suppose that the estimates of the Sec- 
retary and Mr. Rives are the two extremes and that their mean 
is about the true estimate, and we shall then find that when to 
that sum is added the $75,000 which the bank paid us, the dif- 
ference between the two systems, in favor of the bank and 


against the subtreasury, is $405.000 a year. This sum, though’ 


small when compared to the many millions annually expended 


by the General Government, is, when viewed by itself, very 


large, and much too large, when viewed in any light, to be 
thrown away once a year for nothing. It is sufficient to pay 
the pensions of more than 4,000 Revolutionary soldiers or to 
purchase a 40-acre tract of Government land for each one of 
more than 8,000 poor families. 

To the argument against the subtreasury on the score of ad- 
ditional expense its friends, so far as I know, attempt no an- 
swer. They choose, so far as I can learn, to treat the throwing 
away $405,000 once a year as a matter entirely too small to 

- merit their democratic notice. 

I now come to the proposition that it would be less secure 
than a national bank as a depository of the public money. The 
experience of the past, I think, proves the truth of this. And 
here, inasmuch as I rely chiefly upon experience to establish it, 
let me ask, How is it that we know anything—that any event 
will oceur, that any combination of circumstances will produce 
a certain result—except by the analogies of past experience? 
What has once happened will invariably happen again when the 
same circumstances which combined to produce it shall again 
combine in the same way. We all feel that we know that a 
blast of wind would extinguish the flame of the candle that 
stands by me. How do we know it? We have never seen this 
flame thus extinguished. We know it because we have seen 
through all our lives that a blast of wind extinguishes the flame 
of a candle whenever it is thrown fully upon it. Again, we all 
feel to know that we have to die. How? We have never died 
yet. 
that of all the beings just like ourselves who have been coming 
into the world for 6,000 years not one is now living who was 

‘here 200 years ago. 7 

I repeat, then, that we know nothing of what will happen in 
future but by the analogy of experience, and that the fair 
analogy of past experience fully proves that the subtreasury 
would be a tess safe depository of the public money than a 
national bank. Examine it. By the subtreasury scheme the 
public money is to be kept, between the times of its collection 
and disbursement, by treasurers of the Mint, customhouse ofti- 
cers, land officers, and some new officers to be appointed in the 
same way that those first enumerated are. Has a year passed 
since the organization of the Government that numerous defal- 
cations bave not occurred among this class of officers? Look at 
Swartwout, with his $1,200,000; Price, with his $75,000; Har- 
ris, with his $109,000; Hawkins, with his $100,000; Linn, with 
his $55,000; together with some 2,500 lesser lights. Place the 
public money again in these same hands, and will it not again go 
the stme way? Most assuredly it will. But turn to the his- 
tory of the national bank in this country and we shall there 
see that those banks performed the fiscal operations of the Gov- 
ernment through a period of 40 years, received, safely kept, 
transferred, disbursed, an aggregate of nearly $500,000.000, and 
that in all that time and with all that money not one dollar nor 
one cent did the Government lose by them. Place the public 
money again in a similar depository, and will it not again be 
safe? 

But, conclusive as the experience of 50 years is that individ- 
uals are unsafe depositories of the public money, and of 40 years 
that national banks are safe depositories, we are not left to 
rely solely upon that experience for the truth of those proposi- 
tions. If experience were silent upon the subject, conclusive 
reasons could be shown for the truth of them. 

It is often urged that to say the public money will be more 
secure in a national bank than in the hands of individuals, as 
proposed in the subtreasury, is to say that bank directors and 
bank officers are more honest than sworn officers of the Govern- 
ment, Notso. We insist on no such thing. . We say that public 
officers, selected with reference to their capacity and honesty— 
which, by the way, we deny is the practice in these days— 
stand an equal chance, precisely, of being capable and honest, 
with bank officers selected by the same rule. We further say 


We know it because we know, or at least think we know, 


that with however much care selections may be made there will 
be some unfaithful and dishonest in both classes.. The experi- 
ence of the whole world, in all bygone times, proves this true. 
The Saviour of the world chose twelve disciples. and even one 
of that small number, selected by superhuman wisdom, turned 
out a traitor and a devil. And it may not be improper here to 
add that Judas carried the bag, was the subtreasurer of the 
Saviour and his disciples. 

We then do not say, nor need we say to maintain our propo- 
sition, that bank officers are more honest than Government offi- 
cers, selected by the same rule. What we do say is that the 
interest of the subtreasurer is agains! his dufy—while the 
interest of the bank is on the side of its duty. Take instances— 
a subtreasurer has in his hands $100.000 of public money. His 
duty says, “ You ought to pay this money over,” but his interest 
says, Tou ought to run away with this sum and be a nabob the 
balance of your life.” And who that knows anything of human 
nature doubts that in many instances interest will prevail over 
duty, and that the subtreasurer will prefer opulent knn very in a 
foreign land to honest poverty at home? But how different is It 
with a bank? Besides the Government m uey deposited with it, 
it is doing business upon a large capital of its own. If it proves 
faithful to the Government, it continues its business: if un- 
faithful, it forfeits its charter, bréaks up its business, and 
thereby loses more than all it can make by seizing upon the 
Government funds in its possession. Its interest, therefore. is 
on the side of its duty—is to be faithful to the Government, and 
consequently, even the dishonest amongst its managers have no 
temptation to be faithless to it. Even if robberies happen in 
the bank, the losses are borne by the bank, and the Governmeut 
loses nothing. It is for this reascn, then. that we say a bank is 
the more secure. It is because of that admirable feiture in the 
bank system which places the interest and the duty of the 
depository both on one side; whereas that feature can never 
enter into the subtreasury system. By the latter the interest of 


‘the individuals keeping the public money will waze an eternal 


war with their duty, and in very many instances must be vic- 
torious. In answer to the argument drawn from the fact that 
individual depositories of public money have always proved 
unsafe, it is urged that even if we had a national bank the 
money has to. pass through the same individual hands that it 
will under the subtreasury. This is only partially true in fact 
and wholly fallacious in argument. 

It is only partially true, in fact; because by the subtreasury 
bill four receivers general are to be appointed by the President 
and Senate. These are new officers, and consequently it enn not 
be true that the money, or any portion of it, has heretofore 
passed through their hands. These four new officers are to be 
located at New York, Boston, Charleston, and St. Louis, and con- 
sequently are to be the depositories of all the money collectéd at 
or near those points, so that more than three-fourths of the pub- 
lic money will fall into the keeping of these four new officers, 
which did not exist as officers under the national-bank system. 
It is only partially true, then, that the money passes through 
the same hands under a national bank as it would do under the 
subtreasury. 

It is true that under either system individuals must be em- 
ployed as collectors of the customs, receivers at the land offices, 
and so forth, but the difference is that under the bank system 
the receivers of all sorts receive the money and pay it over to 
the bank once a week when the collections are large, and once a 
month when they are small, whereas by the subtreasury system 
individuals are not only to collect the money, but they are to 
keep it also, or pay it over to other individuals equally unsafe 
as themselves, to be by them kept, until it is wanted for dis- 
bursement. It is during the time that it is thus lying idle in 
their hands that opportunity is afforded and temptation held 
out to them to embezzle and escape with it. By the bank sys- 
tem each collector or receiver is to deposit in bank all the 
money in his hands at the end of.each month at most, and to 
send the bank certificates of deposits to the Secretary of the 
Treasury, Whenever that certificate of deposit fails to arrive 
at the proper time the Secretary. knows that the officer thus 
failing is acting the knave, and if he is himself disposed to do 
his duty he has him immediately removed from office and 
thereby cuts him off from the possibility of embezzling but Jit- 
tle more than the receipts of a single month. But by the sub- 
treasury system the money is to lie month after month in the 
hands of individuals; larger amounts are to accumulate in the 
hands of the receivers general and some others, by perhaps ten 
to one, than ever accumulated in the hands of individaals before. 
Yet during all this time, in relation to this great stake, the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury can comparatively know nothing. Reports, 
to be sure, he will have, but reports are often false, and always 
false when made by a knave to cloak his knavery. Long expe- 
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rience has shown that nothing short of an actunl demand of the 
money will expose an adroit pecuiator. Ask him for reports 
and he will give them to your heart's content. Send agents to 
examine and count the money in his hands, and he will borrow 
of a friénd merely to be counted and then returned, a sufficient 
sum to make the sam square. Try what you will, if will all fail 
till you demand the money—then, and not until then, the truth 
will come. 


The sum of the whole matter I take to be this: Under the 
bank system, while sums of money, by the law, were permitted to 
lie in the hunds of individuals, for very short periods only, many 
and very large defaleations occurred by those individuals. 
Under the subtreasury system much larger sums are to lie in the 
hands of individuals for much longer periods, thereby multi- 
plying temptation in proportion as the sums are larger; and 
multiplying opportunity in proportion as the periods are longer 
to, and for, those individuals to embezzle and escape with the 
publie treasure; and, therefore. just in the proportion that the 
tempiation and the opportunity are greater under the subtreas- 
ury than the bank system, will the peculations and defalcations 
be grenter under the former than they have been under the lat- 
ter. The truth of this, independent of actual experience, is but 
little less thun self-evident, I therefore leave it. 

But it is said, and trix, too, that there is to be a penitentiary 
department to the subtreasury. This, the advocates of the sys- 
tem will have it, will be a “ king-cure-all.” Before I go fur- 
ther may I not ask if the penitentiary department is not itself 
an admission that they expect the public money to be stolen? 
Why build the cage if they expect to catch no birds? But to 
the question how effectual the penitentiary will be in preventing 
defalentions, How effectual have penitentinries heretofore been 
in preventing the crimes they were established to suppress? Hus 
not confinement in them long been the legal penalty of larceny. 
forgery, robbery. and many other crimes in almost all the 
States? And yet, are not those crimes committed weekly, daily, 
nay, and even hourly in every one of those States? Again, the 
gallows has long been thé penalty of murder, and yet we 
scurcely open a newspnper that does not relate a new case of 
that crime. If. then, the penitentiary has ever hereiofore failed 
to prevent larceny, forgery, and robbery, and the gallows and 
halter have likewise failed to prevent murder. by what process 
of reasoning, I ask, is it that we are to conclude the peniten- 
tiary will hereafter prevent the stealing of the public money? 
P=t our opponents seem to think they answer the charge, that 
the money will be stolen. fully. if they can show that they will 
bring the offenders to punishment, Not so. Will the punish- 
ment of the thief bring back the stolen money? No more so 
then the hanging of a murderer restores his victim to life. What 
is the object desired? Certainly not the greatest number of 
thieves we enn catch. but that the money may not be stolen. If. 
then, any plan enn be devised for depositing the public treasnre, 
where it will be never stolen, never embezzled, is not that the 
plan to be adopted? ‘Turn, then. to a national bank and you 
have that plan, fully and completely successful, as tested by the 
experience of 40 years. 

I have now done with the three propositions that the sub- 
treasury would injnrionsly affect the currency, and would be 
more expensive and less secure as a depository of the public 
money than a national bank. How far I have succeeded in es- 
tablishing their truth is. for others to judge. 

Omitting, for want of time, what I had intended to say as to 
the effect of the subtreasury to bring the public money under 
the more immediate control of the President than it has ever 
heretofore been. I now only ask the audience. when Mr. Cal- 
houn shall auswer me, to hold him to the questions. Permit him 
not to escape them. Require him cither to show that the sub- 
treasury would not injuriously affect the currency. or that we 
should in some way receive an equivalent for that injurious 
effect. Require him either to show that the subtreasury would 
not be more expensive as a fiscal agent than a bank or that we 
should, in some way. be compensited for that »dditional ex- 
pense. And particularly require him to show that the public 
money would be as secure in the subtreasury as in a national 
bank, or that the additional insecurity would be overbalanced 
by some good result of the proposed change, 

No one of them. in my humble judgment. will he be able to 
do: and I venture the prediction, and ask that it may be 
especially noted, that he will not attempt to answer the propo- 
sition that the subtrcasury would be more expensive than a 
national Yank as a fiscal agent of the Government. 

As a sweeping objection te a national bank, and consequently 
an argument in favor of the subtreasury as a substitute for 
it, it often has been urged. and doubtless will be again, that 
such a bank is unconstitutional.. We have often heretofore 
‘shown, and therefore need not in detail do so again, that a 


majority of the Revolutionary patriarchs whoever acted ofti- 
cially upon the question, commencing with Gen, Washington and 
embracing Gen, Jackson, the larger number of the siguers of 

the Declaration and of the framers’ of the Constitution who 
were in the Congress of 1791 have decided upon their oaths 
that such a bank is constitutional. We have also shown that 

the votes of Congress have more often been in favor of than 
against its constitutionality. In addition to all this we have 
shown that the Supreme Court—that tribunal which the Con- 
stitution has itself established to decide constitutional ques- 
tions—has solemnly decided that such a bank is constitutional. 
Protesting that these authorities ought to settle the question 
ought to be conclusive I will not urge them further now. I- 
now propose to take a view of the question which I have not 
known to be taken by anyone before. It is that whatever 
objection ever has or ever can be made to the constitutionality 

of a bank will apply with equal force in its whole length, 
breadth, and proportions to the subtreasury. Our opponents 

say there is no erpress authority in the Constitution to estab- 

lish a bank, and therefore a bank is unconstitational; but we, 
with equal truth, may say there is no express authority in the 
Constitution to establish a subtreusury. and therefore a sub- 
treasury is unconstitutional, Who, then, has the advantage of 

this “express authority” argument? Does it not cut equally 1 
both ways? Does it not wound them as deeply and as deadly 
as it does us? , 1 

Our position is that both are constitutional. The Constitu- 

tion enumerates expressly several powers which Congress miny 
exercise, superadded to which is a general authority, “to nuke 
all laws necessary and proper,” for carrying into effect all the | 
powers vested by the Constitution of the Government of the 
United States. One of the express pcwers given Congress is 
“to lay and collect taxes, duties, imposts, and excises; to pay 
the debts and provide for the common defense and general 
welfare of the United States.” Now. Congress is expressly 
authorized to make all laws necessary and proper for carrying 
this power into execution. To carry it into execution it is 
indispensably necessary to collect, safely keep, transfer, and 
disburse a revenue. To do this a bank is “necessary and 
proper.” But, say our opponents, to authorize the making of 
a bank the necessity must be so great that the power just 
recited would be nugatory without it, and that that necessity 
is expressly negatived by the fact that they have got along 
10 whole years without such a bank. Immediately we turn.on 
them and say that that sort of necessity for a subtreasury does 
not exist, because we haye got along 40 whole years without 
one. And this time it may be observed that we sre not merely 
equal with them in the argument, but we bent them 40 to 10, 
or which is the same thing—j to J. On examination it will 
be found that the absurd rule which prescribes that before 
we can constitutionally adopt a national bank us a fiscal agent 
we must show an indispensable necessity for it will exclude 
every sort of fiscal agent that the mind of man can conceive. 
A bank is not indispensable, because we can take the sub- 
treasury; the subtreasury is not indispensable because we can 
take the bank, The rule is too absurd to need farther comment. 
Upon the phrase “necessary and proper“ in the Constitution it 
seems to me more reasonable to siy that some fiscal agent is 
indispensably necessary; but inasmuch as no particular sort of 
agent is thus indispensable because some other sort might be 
adopted we are left to choose that sort of agent which muy be 
most “ proper” on grounds of expediency. 

But it is said the Constitution gives no pover to Congress to 
pass acts of incorporation, Indeed! What is the passing an 
act of incorporation but the making of a law? Is nuyone 
wise enongh to tell? The Constitution expressly gives Congress 
power “to pass all laws necessary and proper,” etc. If. then, 
the passing of a bank charter be the “making a law necessary 
anc proper,” is it not clearly within the constitutional power 
of Congress to do so? 

I now leave the bank and the subtreasury to try to answer 
in a brief wey some of the arguments which on previous eren- 
ings here have been urged by Messrs, Lamborn and Douglas. 
Mr. Lamborn admits that errors,“ as he charitably calls them, 
have occurred under the present and late administration. but 
he insists that as great “errors” have occurred under all 
administrations. This we respectfully deny. We admit that 
errors may have occurred under all administrations, but we 
insist that there is no parallel between them and those of the 
last two. If they can show that their errors ure no greater in 
rumber and magnitude than those of former times, we call off 
the dogs. 

But they can do no such thing. To be brief. I will now | 
attempt a contrast of the “errors” of the two latter with those 
of former administrations in relation to the public expenditures | 
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only. What I am now about to say as to the expenditures will 
be in all cases exclusive of payments on the national debt. 
By an examination of authentic public documents, consisting 
of the regular series of annual reports made by all the Secre- 
taries of the Treasury from the establishment of the Govern- 
ment down to the close of the year 1838, the following contracts 
will be presented. 

First. The last J. years, under Gen, Jackson and Mr. Van 
Buren, cost more money than the first 27 did- (including the 
heavy expenses of the late British War), under Washington, 
Adams, Jefferson, and Madison. 

Second. The last year of J. Q. Adams's administration cost, 
in round numbers, 13 millions, being about $1 to each soul in 
the Nation; the last (1838) of Mr. Van Buren’s cost 40 millions, 
being about $2.50 to each soul, and being larger than the ex- 
penditure of Mr. Adams in the proportion of 5 to 2. 

Third. The highest annual expenditure during the late Brit- 
ish War being in 1814, and while we had in actual service 
rising 188,000 militia, together with the whole Regular Army. 
swelling the number to greatly over 200,000, and they to be 
clad. fed, and transported from point to point with great 
rapidity and cotresponding expense and to be furnished with 
arms and ummunition, and they to be transported in like man- 
ner and at like expense, was no mute in round numbers than 
30 millions, whereas the annual expenditure of 1838, under Mr. 
Van Buren, and while we were at peace with every government 
in the world, was 40 millions, being over the highest year of the 
Tate and very expensive war in the proportion of 4 to 3. 

Fourth. Gen. Washington administered the Government cight 
years for 16 millions; Mr. Van Buren administered it one 
year (1838) for 40 millions, so that Mr. Van Buren expended 
twice and a half as much in one year as Gen. Washington did 
in eight. and being in the proportion of 20 to J. or. in other 
words, had Gen. Washington administered the Government 20 
years at the same average expense thut he did for 8 he would 
have carried us through he whole 20 for no more money than 
Mr. Van Buren has expended in getting us through the single 
1 of 1838. 

Other facts equally astounding might be presented from the 
same authentic document, but I deem the foregoing abundantly 
sufficient to establish the proposition that there is no parallel 
between the “errors” of the present and late administrations 
and those of former times, and that Mr. Van Buren-is wholly 
out of the line of all precedents. 

But Mr. Douglas, seeing that the enormous expenditure of 
1838 has no parallel in the olden times, comes in with a long 
list of excuses for it. This list of excuses I will rapidly ex- 
amine and show, as I think, that the few of them which are 
true prove nothing, and that the majority of them are wholly 
untrue in fact. He first says that the expenditures of that 
year were made under the appropriations of Congress, oe 
branch of which was a Whig body. It is true that those ex- 
penditures were made under the appropriations of Congress. 
but it is untrue that either branch ot Congress was a Whig 
body. The Senate had fa'len into the hands of the administra- 
tion more than a year before, as proven by the passage of the 
expunging résolution, and at the time those appropriations 
were mide there were too few Whigs in that body to make a 
respectable. struggle in point of numbers upon any question. 
This is notorious to all, The House of Representatives that 
voted those appropriations was the same that first assembled 
at the called session of September, 1838. Although it refused 
to pass the subtreasury bill, a majority of its members were 
elected as friends of the administration and proved their ad- 
herence to it by the election of a Van Buren Speaker and two 
Van Buren clerks. It is clear, then, that both branches of the 
Congress that passed these appropriations were in the hands 
of Mr. Van Buren’s friends, so that the Whigs had no power 
to arrest them, as Mr. Donglas would insist. And is not the 
charge of extravagant expenditures equally well sustained, if 
shown to have been made by a Van Buren Congress, as if shown 
to have been made in any other way? A Van Buren Congress 
passed the bill. and Mr. Van Buren himself approved them, and 
consequently the party are wholly responsible for them. 

Mr. Douglas next says that a portion of the expenditures of 
that year was made for the purchase of public lands from the 
Indians, Now, it happens that no such purchase was made 
during that year. It is true that some money was paid that 
year in pursuance of Indian treaties, but no more, or rather 
not as much as had been paid on the same account in each of 
several preceding years. 

Next he says that the Florida War created many millions of 
this year’s expenditure. This is true, and it is also true that 
during that and every other year that that war has existed it 
has cost three or four times as much as it would have done 


under an honest and judicious administration of the Govern- 


ment. The large sums foolishly, not to say corruptly, thrown 
away in that war constitute one of the just causes of complaint 
against the administration. Take a single instance. The agents 
of the Government in connection with that war needed a 
certain steamboat; the owner proposed to sell it for $10.000. 
The agents refused to give that sum, but hired the boat at 
$100 per day and kept it at that hire till it amounted to 
$92.000. This fact is not found in the public reports, but de- 
pends with me on the verbal statement of an officer of the 
Navy, who says he knows ic to be true. That the administra- 
tion ought to be credited for the reasonable expenses of the 
Florida War we have never denied. Those rcasonable charges, 
we Say, could not exceed one or two millions a year. Deduct 
such a sum from the 40-million expenditure of 1838 and the 
remainder will still be without a parallel as an annual expendi- 
ture. 

Again, Mr. Douglas says that the removal of the Indians to 
the country west of the Mississippi created much of the ex- 
penditure of 1838. I have examined the public documents in 
relation to this matter and find that less was paid for the re- 
moyal of Indians in that than in some former years. The 
whole swa expended on that account in that year did not 
much exceed one-quarter of a million. For this small sum, 
although we do not think the administration entitled to credit, 
because large sums have been expended in the same way in 
Tr years, we consent it may take one and make the most 
of it. 

Next Mr. Douglas says that 5 millions of the expenditures 
of 1838 consisted of the payment of the French indemnity 
money to its individual claimants, I have carefully examined 
the public documents, and thereby find this statement to be 
wholly untrue. Of the 40 millions of dollars expended in 
1838. I am enabled to say positively that not $1 consisted of 
payments on the French indemnities. So much for that excuse. 

Next comes the Post Office. He says that 5 millions were 
expended during that year to sustain that department. By a 
like examination of public documents I find this also wholly 
untrue. Of the so-often-mentioned 40 millions, not $1 went 
to the Post Office. I am glad. however, that the Post Office 
has beeu referred to, because it warrants me in digressing a 
little to inquire how it is that that department of the Gov- 
ernment has become a charge upon the Treasury, whereas un- 
der Mr. Adams and the Presidents before him it not only, to 
use a homely phrase, cut its own fodder, but actually threw a 
surplus into the Treasury. Although nothing of the 40 millions 
was paid on that account in 1838, it is true that 5 millions 
are appropriated to be so expended in 1839, showing clearly 
that the department has become a charge upon the Treasury. 
How has this happened? I account for it in this way: The 
chief expense of the Post Office Department consists of the 
payments of contractors for carrying the mail. Contracts for 
carrying the mails are by law let to the lowest bidders after ad- 
vertisement. This plan introduces competition and insures the 
transportation of the mails at fair prices so long as it is faith- 
fully adhered to. It has ever been adhered to until Mr. Barry 
was made Postmaster General. When he came into office he 
formed the purpose of throwing the mail contracts into the 
hands of his friends to the exclusion of his opponents. To 
effect this the plan of letting to the lowest bidder must be 
evaded, and it must be done in this way: The favorite bid less 
by perhaps three or four hundred per cent than the contract 
could be performed for, and consequently, shutting out all 
honest competition, became the contractor. The Postmaster 
General would immediately add some slight additional duty to 
the contract. and under the pretense of extra allowance for 
extra services run the contract to double, triple, and often 
quadruple what honest and fair bidders had proposed to take 
it at. In 1834 the finances of the department had become so 
deranged that total concealment was no longer possible, and 
consequently a committee of the Senate were directed to make 
a thorough investigation of its affairs. Their report is found in 
the Senate Documents of 1833-34, volume 5. Document 422, which 
documents may be seen at the Secretary's office. and I pre- 
sume elsewhere in the State. The report shows numerous cases 
of similar import, of one of which I give the substance. The 
contract for carrying the mail upon a certain route had ex- 
pired, and of course was to be let again. The old contractor 
offered to take it for $300 a year. the mail to be transported 
thereon three times a week, or for $600 transported daily. One 
James Reeside bid $40 for three times a week, or $99 daily, 
and of course received the contract. On the examination of the 
committee it was discovered that Reeside had received for the 
service on this route, which he had contracted to render for 
less than $100, the enormous sum of $1,999. This is but a 


single case. Many similar ones, covering some 10 or 20 pages 
of a large volume, are given in that report. The department 
was found to be insolvent to the amount of half a million anc 
to have been so grossly mismanaged, or, rather, so corruptly 
managed in almost every particular that the best friends of the 
Postmaster General made no defense of his administration of 


it. They admitted that he was wholly unqualified for that 
office, but stili he was retained in it by the President until he 
resigned voluntarily about a year afterwards. And when he 
resigned it what do you think became of him? Why, he sunk 
irto obscurity and disgrace, to be sure, you will say. No such 
thing. Well. then, what did become of him? Why, the Presi- 
dent immediately expressed his high disapprobation of his 


almost unequaled incapacity and corruption by appcinting him 


to a foreign mission, with a salary and outfit cf $18.000 a year. 
The party now attempt to throw Barry off and to avoid the 
responsibility of his sins. Did not the President indorse those 
sins when on the very heel of their commission he appointed 
their author to the very highest and most honorable office in 
his gift and which is but a single step behind the very goal of 
American political ambition? 

I return to another of Mr. Douglas's excuses for the expendi- 
tures of 1838, at the same time announcing the pleasing intelli- 
gence that this is the last one. He says that ten millions of 
that year’s expenditure was a contingent appropriation, to 
prosecute an anticipated war with Great Britain on the Maine 
boundary question. Few words will settle this: First, that the 
ten millions appropriated was not made till 1839, and conse- 
quently could not have been expended in 1838; and, second, al- 
though it was appropriated, it has never been expended at all. 
Those who heard Mr. Douglas recollect that he indulged him- 
self in a contemptuous expression of pity for me. Now he's 
got me,“ thought I; but when he went on to say that five mil- 
lions of the expenditure of 1838 were payments of the French 
indemnities, which I knew to be untrue; that five millions had 
been for the Post Office. which I knew to be untrue; that ten 
millions had been for the Maine boundary war, which I not 
only knew to be untrue, but supremely ridiculous also; and 
when I saw that be was stupid enough to hope that I would 
permit such groundless and audacious assertions to go unex- 
posed, I readily consented that on the score both of veracity 
and sagacity the audience should judge whether be or I were 
the more deserving of the world's contempt. 

Mr. Lamborn insists that the difference between the Van 
Buren Party and the Whigs is that, although the former some- 
times err in practice, they are always correct in principle, 
whereas the latter are wrong in principle; and the better to im- 
press this proposition he uses a figurative expression in these 
words: “The Democrats are vulnerable in the heel, but they are 
sound in the head and the heart.” The first branch of the fig- 
ure—that is, that the Democrats are vulnerable in the heel—I 
admit is not merely figuratively but literally true. Who that 
looks but for a moment at their Swartwouts, their Prices, their 
Herringtons, and their hundreds of others scampering away 
with the public money to Texas, to Europe, and to every spot of 
the earth where a villain may hope to find refuge from justice, 
ean at all doubt that they are most distressingly affeeted in 
their heels with a species of running itch.” It seems that this 
malady of their heels operates on these sound-headed and 
honest-hearted creatures very much like the cork leg in the 
comie song did on its owner, which, when he bad once got 
started on it, the more he tried to stop it the more it would run 
away. At the hazard of wearing this point threadbare I will 
relate an anecdote which seems too strikingly in point to be 
omitted. A witty Lrish soldier who was always boasting of his 
bravery when no danger was near, but who invariably retreated 
without orders at the first charge of an engagement, being 
asked by his captain why he did so, replied: Captain, I have 
as brave a heart as Julius Cæsar ever had, but somebow or 
other, whenever danger approaches, my cowardly legs will run 
away with it.“ So with Mr. Lamborn’s party. They take the 
public money into their hand for the most laudable purpose 
that wise heads and honest hearts can dictate, but before they 
can possibly get it out again their rascally “vulnerable heels” 
will run away with them. 

Seriously, this proposition of Mr. Lamborn is nothing more 
or less than a request that his party may be tried by their pro- 
fessions instead of their practices. Perhaps no position that the 
party assumes is more liable to or more deserving of exposure 
than this very modest request. and nothing but the unwarrant- 
able length to which I have already extended these remarks for- 
bids me now attempting to expose it. For the reason giyen I 
pass it by. 

I shall advert to but one more point, 
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Mr. Lamborn refers to the late elections in the States and 
from their results confidently predicts that every State in the 
Union will vote for Mr. Van Buren at the next presidential 
election. Address that argument to cowards and to kuares; 
with the free and the brave it will effect nothing. It may be 
true; if it must, let it. Many free countries have lost their 
liberty, and ours may lose hers: but if sbe shall. be it my 
proudest plume, not that I was the last to desert. bnt that T 
never deserted her. I know that the great volcano at Washing- 
ton, aroused and directed by the evil spirit that reigns there. is 
belching forth the lava of political corruption in a current 
broad and deep. which is sweeping with frightfnl velocity over 
the whole length and breadth of the land, bidding fair to leave 
unscathed no green spot or living thing, while on its bosom are 
riding like demons on the waves of hell the imps of that evil 
spirit and fiendishly taunting all those who dure resist its de- 
stroying course with the hopelessness of their effort: and know- 
ing this, I can not deny that all may be swept away. Broken 
by it, I, too. may be: bow to it I never will. The probability 
that we may fall in the struggle ough? not to deter us from the 
support of a cause we believe to be just; it shall not deter me. 
If ever I feel the soul within me elevate and expand to those 
dimensions not wholly unworthy of its Almighty Architect it is 
when I contemplate the cause of my country, deserted by all the 
world beside, and I standing up boldly and alone and hurling 
defiance at her victorious oppressors. Here, without contem- 
plating consequences, before high Heaven and in the face of the 
world, I swear eternal fidelity to the just cause, as I deem it, 
of the land of my life, my liberty, and my love. And who that 
thinks with me will not fearlessly adopt the oath that I take. 
Let none falter who thinks he is right nnd we may succeed, 
But if, after all. we shall fail, be it so. We still shall have the 
proud consolation of saying to our consciences and to the de- 
parted shade of our country’s freedom that the cause approved 
of our judgment and adored of our hearts. in disaster, in 
chains, in torture, in death, we NEVER faltered in defending. 


A pamphlet copy of this speech, printed soon after its deliv- 
ery, in December. 1839. and from which this reprint was made, 
was preserved by me from my boyhood. 

Tos. J. HENDERSON. 

Wasuinoton, D. C., March 5, 1907. 


Finance Forty Years Ago ant Now. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ISAAC R. SHERWOOD, 


OF OHIO, 
In tHe House or Representatives, 


Monday, December 22, 1913, 


On the conference report on the bill (H. R. 7837) to provide for the 
establishment of Federal reserve banks, to furnish an’elastic currency, 
to afford means of rediscounting commercial paper, to establish a 
more effective supervision of banking in the United States, and for 
other purposes. 


Mr. SHERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, on February 7, 1874, almost 
40 years ago, when I was on earth the first time representing 
the same congressional district I am trying to represent now, 
I made a speech on this historie floor on finance and currency. 
This was immediately following the disastrous money panic 
of 1873, caused by a contraction of the currency. I avail my- 
self of the special rule of the House to reprint the vital por- 
tions of that 1874 speech. At that time the national banks 
were limited to the aggregate issue of 834.000.000, as I re- 
member. The Republican Party as an organization and all the 
leading journals east of the Allegheny Mountains held that 
no more paper money should be issued. It was held that 
no matter how great the demand for currency might be, sound 
finance demanded that there should be no additional parer 
money supply, unless the Government and the banks held sufti- 
cient “coin of the realm“ —gold and silver—to redeem every 
paper dollar, either at the United States Treasury or over the 
counters of the banks. 

In 1874 the so-called sound-money devotees opposed free bank- 
ing. They held that no more national banks shonld be organ- 
ized, and that the national banks already organized should not 
be allowed to issue any additional currency. 

All those who opposed this so-called sound-money scheme 
were denounced as “rag-money lunatics,” and they were very 
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generally driven out of public life. And now, after 40 years of 

experience in fiscal economies, with two disastrous money 

panies fresh in memory—1893 and 1907—we have just enacted 

a banking and currency law that provides for more inflation of 

paper currency than even the wildest “ rag-money lunatics” of 

1874 ever advocated, either in or out of Congress. I rejoice 

to know that T have lived through to the end of these 40 years 

to find myself now a sound-money man,” measured by my 

adolescent utterances on this floor in 1874. 

And I had the pleasure and satisfaction 40 years after my 
speech in Congress as a “rag-money lunatic” to vote for a 
wholesome currency bill providing for more real rag money 
inflation than I ever dreamed possible in the troubled days of 
40 years ago; and I heard 298 yeas and only 60 nays uttered 
or the floor of Congress for this continental relief measure by 
the advanced students of fiscal economics of to-day, and no one 
said “rag-money lunatic” once. 

Forty years ago the “sonnd-money’™ devotees, then in abso- 
Jute control of Congress, held that the volume of paper money 
circulated must be limited to the amount of gold and silver that 
could be dug out of the earth. Now we have reached a period 
of sanity and sense, whem we recognize that money is only a 
convenient agent for the exchange of all other values, and that 
the volume of paper money in circulation should be limited to 
the business and commercial needs of a rapidly growing country. 

After wandering 40 years in the wilderness I am now in the 
“Promised Land“ as a sound-money fiscal economist without 
changing my views on this distractful question. 

T take-a fair degree of satisfaction in reproducing from the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp the speech of February 7, 1874: 

The House had under consideration the bill (H: R: 1572) entitled “An 
„aet to amend the several acts providing a national currency: and to 
establish free banking, and for other. purposes.” 

Mr. Surnwoon. Mr. Speaker, my constituents need more tank- 
ing facilities and more money, and my convictions are they 
ought to have both: 

First, let me say I regard the obligation of the Government 
to redeem the greenback as binding. and I will vote for no 
measure to either depreciate the value of the greenback or 
impair the Government credit. 

Congress in 1869, after the hue and cry of the western Demo- 
crats for repudiation had somewhat subsided, passed an act to 
strengthen the public credit. This act binds: the Government to 
redeem the greenbacks at the earliest moment practicable. 

At present specie redemption is. not practicable. It is not 
even possible: The people who. own the greenbacks and who 
are the sole judges of the question of practicability do- not 
demand it now. The greenback is more popular than ever 
before. and it holds its value unimpaired amid all the clamors 
of all its detractors; 

Upon all questions affecting the value of money legislation 
should be conservative. All legislation which disturbs existing 
values is immoral, 

I represent a people whose wealth is to be realized not by 
Joaning acquired capital but by. developing our resources, a 
large agricultural constituency that has: not yet reached its 
maximum development, and a commercial city—Toledo—of 
wonderful activity. We have all the elements of wealth We 
want low taxes and cheap credits. 

The Government can carry our obligations for 5 and 6 per 
cent. We can not assume our shares of these obligations less 
than 10 and 12 per cent. Our policy, therefore, is to let the 
Government carry our obligations until we become stronger and 
give us the benefit of this 4 and 5 per cent profit. We have 
tried to pay our debts too rapidly. The people of all sections 
need rest. 

THE INJUSTICE OF CONTRACTION ILLUSTRATED, 

Let me illustrate the injustice of contraction. In May, 1869, 
I borrow of a money lender in Hartford, Conn., 1,000 green- 
back dollars, payable in five years, at 10 per cent interest. This 
so-called $1,000 was worth the day it was borrowed $689 in 
gold. Specie payments are resumed.. and in May, 1874, when 
my note is due, the valne of the dollars I borrowed have in- 
creased 45 per cent, and besides paying my 10 per cent interest 
in gold or its equivalent I am also compelled to pay this Con- 
necticut money lender $311 in gold, for which I have received 
no value whatever. Do I pay this money justly or am I cheated 
by a trick in legislation? Or say that a greenback dollar is 
worth 90 cents in gold to-day and I borrow 1.000 of these dol- 
lars, receiving 900 gold dollars in value, payable in one year, 
at 10 per cent. In the meantime specie payments are resumed, 
and next April, when my note is. due. I am compelled to pay 
$1.100 in gold value for the use of $900 one year. I am thus 
swind'’ed out of $100 principal and $100 interest: that is, I have 
paid $200 for the use of $900 one year, or over 22 per cent. 


These cases illustrate the injustice the contractionists would 
perpetrate upon the entire debtor class of the country. ‘There 
is no system of business morals or political economy that can 
successfully defend such a policy. It will not answer now to 
argue in justification that the credit class: was robbed by the 
legal-tender net when the law was passed. That was a law of 
necessity and only defended as a war measure. There is no 
code of ethics by which the borrower of a gold dollar discharges 
his moral obligations by paying in a greenback worth 50 cents, 
The credit class was robbed in 1862, 1863, 1864, and 1865 
through the necessities of war. but what can be the pretense to 
rob the. debtor class in 1874, 1875, and 1876? 

Nearly every city, town. and corporation in Ohio have con- 
tracted debts and negotiated bonds upon a depreciated currency. 
To elevate the standard of value now is to largely increase these 
obligations. 

Measured by its effects, elevating a depreciated currency. is 
more immoral than depreciating it, because the loss in the first 
instance, falls upon those able to bear it, while in the latter case 
it strikes down the struggling classes, by paralyzing trade 
and. manufacture causes suffering to the laboring: poor. The 
rights of both classes, debtor and credit, are sacred, and Con- 
gress has no moral right to increase the obligations of one or 
impair the obligations of the other. 

FREE BANKING. INDORSED. 

A national free-Danking law, with proper guards and checks, 
can not depreciate: the value of the greenbacks. The Govern- 
ment debt is; not increased nor are additional obligations in- 
curred by the issue of currency based upon Government bonds 
already, sold. 

Again, the money. circulation of this country should be di- 
vorced as far as possible from the control of a political niajor- 
ity in Congress. The question of the value of a dollar shonld 
not be debated on the stump and decided anew with every bal- 
lot. The bill holder being secured and. the value of a dollar 
fixed, the money supply should be regulated by the immutable 
laws of trade. Agrieulture, commerce; and manufacture should 
each be the sole judges of its moneyed necessities. 

OUR MONETARY SYSTEM) DISCUSSED. 


Much is read and said here by those who desire a contraction 
of the currency about our gross violation of the laws of political 
economy: Let us examine this matter with due deference. 

The Government of the United States has undertaken the 
critical duty of supplying the moneyed necessities of the people. 
It has, by imposing excessive taxes upon State banks, driven 
them out of existence and to-day the money suppiy of this 
country is a monopoly. 

For the past five years we have beem increasing and’ extend- 
ing the business of the country with marvelous rapidity; at the 
same time we have been withdrawing our money supply. This 
precipitated a panic with immense loss of property and general 
paralyzation of trade. 

Now, what is the remedy? I believe it lies in supplying the 
element, the lack of which produced the panic. Others argue 
that a continuance of the cause which produced the panic will 
work. its cure. 

Here we join issue. Bleeding fs not prescribed by physicians 
for debility in the: patient caused by the loss of blood. The 
money circulation of a country is:like the blood circulation of 
the individual. In order to promote a wholesome life and a 
healthful activity it. must not only be sufficient in quality and 
quantity but it must permeate and penetrate the remotest ex- 
tremities of being. 

THE FUNCTIONS OF MONEY, 


What is this vital element called money, and what are its 
functions? Money is but a generalized agent for the exchange 
of values. Its: potential requisites are: First, absolute sol- 
vency ; second, universal recognition of its value. Our present 
currency is solvent. It has the complete confidence of the entire 
business world; but it is not equitably. diffused, nor is it suffi- 
cient in volume to perform all its functions. 

INEQUALITIES OF OUR SYSTEM, 

Look at our condition in the West. Ohio is not the worst 
sufferer, and yet the lack of currency there is most seriously 
felt. We have credit, capital, magnificent agricultural re- 
sources, immense mineral deposits of coal and iron. central 
location, with markets in every direction, yet we have not 
adequate banking facilities. Our State banks are taxed out of 
existence. The General Government declines to aid us, and we 
are in the grasp of a money monopoly. 

During the progress of this debate all history has been ran- 
sacked by contractionists for evidence to fortify their positions. 
All the obseure pamphleteers of the last century whose works 
have drifted’ down through cheap auctions to the Congressional 
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Library have been dusted out and doctored and brought to the 
front. I have no objection to this resurrection of these dead 
voices, but in the light of the experience, knowledge, genius, 
and practica! statesmanship of to-day why should we seek 
oracles of obscure tombstones? 

We have learned something of transportation since Moses 
traveled for 40 years in the wilderness’, We have learned some- 
thing of e'ectricity since Franklin touched the womb of the 
lightning. and I believe we have learned something of govern- 
ment and finance since George IIL and Adam Smith. 

McCullough, in his able contribution to the Encyclopedia 
Britannica, in speaking of Adam Smith and other writers so 
often quoted here, says: 


The opinions and theories of the eminent professors who have writ- 
ten on politica: economy have impeded the Epoa of the science and 
created a popular distrust in its established conclusions. 


POLITICAL ECONOMISTS REVIEWED. 

If we admit that the eminent scholars and patrons of English 
nobility, who have fortified the English system with their specu- 
lations, thoroughly understood the subject of finance, we have 
but one duty to perform—bend all the energies of legislation to 
secure enough of the gold of King Solomon to say to every 
emaciated greenback, “Thy redeemer liveth.” 

But while recognizing the fact that political economy is a 
science we do not thereby admit that the celebrated Englishmen 
thoroughly understood it. Political economy is the science of 
the laws tbat regulate the production, distribution, and con- 
sumption of the products of industry, called “wealth.” Po- 
litical economy is not the science of speculation, but of fact 
and experiment. The political economy of the books assumes 
that no medium for the exchange of commodities or values is 
competent to produce wealth, but some substance which of itself 
has value. It is argued that the greenback is a mere promise 
to pay money; that it only represents debt. 

A distirguished Senator defines a greenback to be— 

A mendicant which the Government quarters upon its creditors in 
times of peace simply by assuring them that when they meet a creditor 
they may in turn transter the mendicant upon him. 

Jobn Stuart Mill says: 

Paper carreuey is not money, because it is not a legal tender and 
does not close transactions. 

The same author, in the same chapter, says: 

Bills of exchange and checks circulate as money and perform all the 
functions of money. 

These are remarkable distinctions without a difference. 

The paper currency described by Mill is based upon the as- 
sumption that the holder of the note can obtain the gold by pre- 
senting it at the bank of issue; the bill of exchange assumes that 
the holder may obtain the gold by presenting it where payable. 
And yet, according to Mill, the one performs all the functions of 
money and the other does not. 

Amasa Walker, in his Wealth of Nations, says: 

Our legal-tender money transfers debts, but can not pay them. The 
creditor may accept the promises of the Government in place of that of 
an individual, but he receives no value, 

Mann, in his admirable work on Paper Money. says this state- 
ment is erroneous in not recognizing the vital fact that— 

Such notes are as much money in the United States as gold in other 
countries. 

Money derives its force from common consent, If men or gov- 
ernments choose to, coin credits Instead of gold and this credit 
performs all the frnctions of money, it is as potent to discharge 
debt and to produce wealth as coined gold.- The same remark- 
able Walker. just referred to, puts a perfect nightmare of sta- 
tistics into column to prove that when money is plenty interest 
is high. Consequently scarce money means cheap interest. On 
this theory a short apple crop means cheap cider and the hog 
cholera is the forerunner of cheap hams. If the grangers can 
only be made to see it, the true solution of the cheap transporta- 
tion problem is to make a bonfire of about half the freight cars 
on our railroads, thereby reducing the freight tariff 50 per cent. 

Whether we denounce the greenback as a mendicant or re- 
nounce it as a dishonored promise, it was a potent element in 
war, and is to-day the great mainspring moving all the ma- 
chinery of Government. As an element of civilization it has 
taught us that there are other elements than gold and silver 
by which the affairs of men and nations may be conducted. 
And it is bound to stay with us in defiance of all the economics 
of all the Englishmen. Our own country, in war and peace, 
for the past 10 years has been conducted in defiance of every 
principle of military strategy and political economy laid down 
by the books. N 

The Declaration of Independence was not written in accord- 
ance with English precedent; and when the young Republic 
was started, as a feeble contribution to a new system of politi- 
.cal economy, there was no celebrated Englishman to give it a 


send-off or a godsend with a book, And to-day, with nearly a 

ceutury of successful history behind us—a century born the 

year Adam Smith sent into the world his Wealth of Nations— 

how marvelous it is that not one Englishman has fortified the 

. — with a book. And yet we have not seriously felt the 
PAPER MONEY OF REVOLUTIONARY GOVERNMENTS. 

The French assignats. the Continental money of the Revolu- 
tion, and Confederate scrip are cited as evidence that money 
issued upon credit must eventually collapse. The French 
assignats, issued upon the confiscated property of the church, 
were the offspring of the French Revolution. They depreciated 
when the Austrian and Prussian veterans prepared to cross the 
French frontier; and when England joined the alliance, of 
course they went down. The Continental money of the Ameri- 
can Revolution was born of necessity and utterly failed, be- 
cause it was fortified with no central government and repre- 
sented no property. The Confederate money never promised to 
pay anything until six months after the treaty of peace, and 
the treaty of peace has not yet been signed. 

The John Law schemes and the South Sea Island bubbles 
that are injected into this discussion to illustrate the ultimate 
collapse of our greenback currency are not even respectable 
scarecrows, 

The greenback is fortified by all the powers of a strong cen- 
tral government, and its redemption is pledged by the united 
property and resources of 40,000,000 people with over thirty bil- 
lions of realized wealth. The greenback has been the most 
potent element in the march of empire, and the voice that seeks 
to dishonor it is inspired by the sordid greed of those who 
would speculate upon the misfortunes of their countrymen. 

The abuses to which paper money has been subjected in times 
past by revolutionary and unstable governments is brought for- 
ward now as an argument against the greenback. Because the 
issue of paper money is liable to aLuse is not a wholesome ob- 
jection to our system. The power of the people to make laws 
through Congress often leads to unwholesome legislation; yet 
this is no valid argument against a Republic. 

MONEY PANICS CONSIDERED. 


If there had never been a money panic before the advent of 
the “ greenback,” the present howl and scowl of the book econo- 
mists would be better heeded. 

Adam Smith, in his Wealth of Nations, in commending a sys- 
tem of banking based upon gold, says of the Bank of Amster- 
dam, which failed soon after the book was published: 


At Amsterdam no poiat of faith is better established than that for 
every guilder circulated as bank money there is a corresponding guilder 
of gold or silver to be found in the treasures of the bank. 


When Adam Smith wrote this, the bank which he commended 
and whose system of political economy he indorsed had been in 
a bankrupt condition for 50 years. The deposits of the bank in 
1775, four years before it failed, and at the time Adam Smith 
wrote, amounted to thirty-five millions, and its annual business 
was four thousand millions. 

If Adam Smith were living in this age of newspaper audacity 
and had ever commended Jay Cooke's system of banks, whose 
failure has not entailed a tithe of the loss and suffering caused 
by the failure of the Bank of Amsterdam. he would now be 
quoted as a profound scoundrel rather than as a profound 
thinker or political economist. There were more bank failures 
in this country under the old system, based upon gold, than 
bank-note reporters could record, and the power to detect wild- 
eat and counterfeit money was an important feature in a busi- 
ness man’s education, and there was never a decade without 
a panic, 

ENGLAND'S SYSTEM DISCUSSED. 

The English system of finance is held up here by the con- 
tractionists as a model, and yet England had panics in 1784, in 
1793. in 1810, in 1819, in 1825, in 1887, in 1847, in 1857, in 1862, 
and in 1866. Still it is no fair criterion to compare this Nation 
with England. England is a credit nation; we are a debtor 
Nation. The wealth of England is realized; ours is hidden in 
soil and mine and is to be developed. England has been full 
of gold for two centuries and is constantly augmenting her sup- 
ply from Australia, South America, and the United States; we 
are constantly parting with our already meager supply to pay 
our debts, 

Until recently England made iron for half the world, and 
for nearly a century she enjoyed almost a monopoly in manu- 
facture. During all the period of her war with France, from 
1797 to 1815. England preserved the mastery of the seas, and 
during all that time she supplied the Continent of Europe with 
her manufactured articles. We must not forget that about this 
time science and engineering were just coming to the front with 
the steam engine, the spinning jenny, and the power loom. 
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These inventions, so siccessfully applied, gave England a mas- 
tery over all the nations of the Continent that detied both fate 
and fortune. She had within her reach the raw cotton of 
America, the flax of Russia, the sugar and coffee of the West 
Indies. and the rich commerce of the exhaustless East. She 
had her American, her African, her Australian, her Asiatic em- 
pires, all contributing to her wealth, all pouring gold and treis- 
ures into her lap. 

The notes of the Bank of France are slightly depreciated, 
notwithstanding the fact that less than $600.000,000 of these 
notes are in circulation and the other important fact that she 
has $800,000.000 of gold coin. 

In this country there has never been a time when we had 20 
per cent of gold and silver to circulation. The percentage of 
specie to circulation in 1859, two years after the disastrous panic 
of 1857, was less than 15 per cent, and the percentage of specie 
to circulation that year exceeded that of any year since 1842. 

CONCLUSION. 

Let us put aside as unworthy of consideration the threadbare 
assertion that a wholesome money supply will demoralize the 
people by engendering speculation. This argument is based upon 
the theory that the business men of this country can not be 
trusted with their own business. 

Currency is credit. This credit Webster defined as the vital 
air of modern commerce. The West to-day, with untold wealth 
to be developed, stands pleading for this credit. With this credit 
confidence will be restored, trade will revive, industry will start 
again her busy fingers, and the car of progress roll onward as 
before. Without it the solemn proclamation must go forth that 
we have reached the highest limit of vur development. 


Currency. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ADOLPH J. SABBATH, 


OF ILLINOIS, 
Iw tHe HoUsE or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Monday, December 22, 1913, 


On. the conference report to the bill (H. R. 7837) to provide for the 
establishment of Federal reserve banks, to furnish an elastic currency, 
to afford means of rediscounting commercial r, to establish a 
more effective supervision of b. g in the Uni States, and for 
other purposes, 

Mr. SABATH. Ar. Speaker, about 10 weeks ago, when the 
conference report on the tariff bill was being considered. I 
stated on the floor of this House that I considered tke tariff bill 
then before us one of the most equitable and just tariff meas- 
ures ever enacted and one that would bring about untold bene- 
fits to the American people, and that withi: a short space of 
time it would greatly reduce the high cost of livin; and thereby 
relieve the masses from the oppression o< the protected interests. 

During the debate some of the gentlemen on the other side, 
having the interests of their party nearer their hearts than the 
interests of their constituents and the people of the country, and 
not being able to criticize the provisions of that bill in any way, 
endeavored in each and every way possible to create in the 
minds of the American people the impression that the enact- 
ment of that bill would be bound to bring about a panic. No 
doubt they had in mind the fact that all of the special inter- 
ests that have grown rich and accumulated millions and mil- 
lions at the expense of the American consumer would come 
to their aid to bring about such conditions, but try as they 
might they have not succeeded. 

That day on the floor of this House I also predicted that 
within a very short space of time the Democratic Party now in 
power would give the country currency legislation, which has 
been demanded of the Republican Party for over 20 years. I 
am pleased to see my prediction fulfilled. The currency meas- 
ure which within 24 hours will become the law of the land is 
one of the greatest pieces of constructive legislation ever en- 
acted by an. American Congress. 

It is true that a few of the Wall Street bankers and their 
understudies in other cities have endeavored to poison the minds 
of the American people against this legislation. believing that 
with their methods they would be able to defeat the honest 
efforts of the greatest President that ever oceupied the White 
House and the efforts of the Democratic Congress, but they 
have been unsuccessful. 

Mr. Speaker, for months, in their endeavor to stifle and to 
prevent this legislation, which will eventually free the com- 


merce of this country from the domination of the Money Trust, 
these bankers have not hesitated to use all the power and in- 
fluence at their command, and nothing has been too low or too 
mean for them to stoop to in their efforts to accomplish their 
purpose, 

I know from my own personal experience that for over four 
months every bank in the United States controlled by the New 
York combination has waged a crusade against the credit of 
this, country, and were it not for the timely warning and aid 
given by the Secretary of the Treasury they might have suc- 
ceeded, as they did in 1907, in throwing the country into a 
panic that would heye meant ruin to thousands upon thousands 
of business men and manufacturers of this country and dise 
aster and hardship and misery to millions of laboring people. 
Their scheme was to call in all their Joans, refuse to make new 
ones, advise their depositors against any Investments, against 
entering into any enterprise, and refuse credit; it mattered not 
how good was the security offered by those seeking loans, nor 
how good their standing and credit had been in the past. By 
these unholy and damnable methods they aimed to wield such 
influence upon the Democratic Party that it would be forced to 
bow to the will of the Money Trust and refuse to enact this 
much-needed legislation, 5 

Mr. Speaker, I am proud that the efforts of these money 
pirates were futile and that the Democratic Party has remained 
true to its pledges and promises and has gone ahead with this 
legislation, notwithstanding the scheming on the part of the 
New York gang of Wall Street financiers. and has passed a 
measure which the independent and honest bankers and business 
men of the country realize and recognize will release them from 
the clutches of the Wall Street monsters. 

Representing. as I do in part, the greatest city in the world— 
not, perhaps, the largest in population, but the greatest in every 
other respect—and one which has been instrumental in forcing 
our commerce into every nook and corner of this globe, and to 
which in a great measure is due the daily increase in oar ex- 
ports and the fact that they now exceed our imports by more 
than $600,000,000 every year, I am in a position to judge the 
effect which the passage of this bill will have on our business. 
The live, energetic, and enterprising business men of our city, 
who have made possible its wonderful growth and progress. be- 
lieve. with only a few exceptions, that this currency bill is 
legislation in the right direction and that it is much-needed 
legislation. which will bring about to our Nation new and list- 
ing prosperity and make it free and independent of the evil 
influences of the past. ‘They have the utmost confidence in its 
wise provisions, and so have I, and they are of the opinion 
that the special interests and the Money Trust will not be able 
in the future to prevent the honest business men and honest 
manufacturers from securing money at all times for legitimate 
enterprises and at reasonable rates. 

The men who have devoted years and years of their lives to 
the study of the currency problem are nearly unanimous in the 
opinion that under this wise and prudent law panics will be a 
thing of the past. 

Some gentlemen opposed to this legislation, as they are to 
all that is proposed in the interest of the people. appear to 
have become unduly alarmed over the fact that the Government 
retains so much power, for they claim that it is dangerous to 
the country for the Government to have contro! of the regional 
banks, In answer to this contention I will say that I would 
rather trust the great mass of the American people than leave 
the power of the regulation and control of the money of this 
country in the hands of a few Wall Street financiers, l 

I bave the utmost confidence not only in President Wilson 
but in any man who is placed in the presidential chair by the 
American people, and I have the utmost faith that he. or who- 
ever may succeed him, will not appoint as members of this 
reserve board men who would disregard the rights of the Amer- 
ican people or be guilty of any act which wou!d tend to bring 
about business depression or a panic. I regret to say that this 
is not true of the men who to-day control the money market of 
this country, and these latter are the very men who are seeking 
to create in the minds of the American people distrust of this 
currency reform. 

Mr. Speaker, I entertain, with others on our side, the fondest 
hope that within a very short space of time we will be able 
to prove to the country beyond any doubt that no mistake has 
been made and that the interests of the people have been safe- 
guarded and protected and that this law will not only restore 
confidence, but bring about still greater prosperity than ever 
before in the history of our Nation. 

In conclusion, let me advise our Republican friends that 
instead of trying to bring about distrust and unrest they should 
join with us in trying to bring about peace, happiness, and 
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prosperity for all time to come, not only for the few but for all 
the people of this great and glorious country of ours, 

Believing that it will b> of interest, I take the liberty of in- 
serting below a prepared statement which, in a measure, shows 
the most important features and provisions of the Lill: 

The first steps to be taken to bring into operation the Nation's 
rew financial system will be through an organization committee 
consisting of the Secretary of the Treasury, Secretary of Agri- 
culture, and Comptroller of the Currency. Banks have 60 days 
within which to file their applications for membership in the 
new system and one year’s time is allowed before the Govern- 
ment will compel the dissolution of any national bank that 
refuses to join. ~ 

LOANS ON FARM MORTGAGES. 

The new law will make little direct change in the operation 
of the present national banks, except tc allow them to loan a 
certain amount of their funds upon farm mortgages. 

Its chief purpose is to add a new piece of machinery to the 
banking system that will“ take up the slack ” during the chang- 
ing business conditions of each year; that will give the banks a 
place to convert quickly their assets into cash, in time of need; 
and that will bring out a new Federal currency when it is 
needed’ and retire it when money becomes “ cheap.” 

Banks are now required to keep a certain percentage of their 
deposits as “reserves,” part in cash in their own yaults and 
part of which may be redeposited in the banks of New York, 
Chicago, St. Louis. and other designated cities. 

In times of sudden financial demands, when banks have 
loaned up to the full limit of their resources, these reserves 
furnish little relief, because if they are paid out to meet de- 
mands the banks are left in a precarious condition. 

The basic principle of the new law is to get these reserve 
funds out into circulation when necessary without lessening the 
safety of any bank, and to provide a place to which local banks 
may rush in a crisis and get cash for the “ prime commercial 
paper” they hold in their vaults. 

This is to be accumplished through a chain of regional reserve 
baiks or “reservoirs of reserves,” in which all banks shall 
deposit a stated part of the money they are required to hold as 
reserves, 7 

Under the new system when a financial flurry comes the banks 
ean take commercial paper, such as notes, drafts, and bills of 
exchange, to these “reservoirs” and secure the use of their 
own reserves, or, if necessary, even the reserve of other banks, 
by depositing this security. 

CASIT FOR EMERGENCIES. 


The new regional banks will receive about one-half of the 
bank reserves of the country. They in turn will be permitted to 
loan back to the banks all but 35 per cent of these reserves, so 
that in case of emergency millions of cash can be brought out 
into cireulation quickly. 

Banks will have to pay for a loan from any local bank, and 
this charge is expected to preyent the too free use of the re- 
serves held by the regional banks. 

A new form of paper currency is also provided for. to come 
out in case of emergency, and which is expected to go back into 
the hands of the Government when times are normal. These 
“Treasury notes“ will be printed by the Government and issued 
throngh each regional reserve bank, and will bear the guar- 
anty both of the regional bank and the Government. 

If the demand for currency in any section of the country 
exceeds the supply of circulating money, a regional bank can 
secure this new money from the Government and put it into cir- 
culation, but a gold reserve of 40 per cent and commercial paper 
equal to the full value of the note must be held as a reserve 
behind each note so issued. This provision is expected to be 
the influence that will drive the new money back into retirement 
when it is no longer needed. 

The following analysis presents the details of the new law 
without adhering closely to the technical division or language 
of the measure: 

At the head of the system will stand a Federal reserve board 
at Washington, appointed by the President. and to consist of 
the Secretary of the Treasury, the Comptroller of the Currency. 
and five other members. Two of these shall be expert bankers, 
but none shall have banking affiliations or own bank stock dur- 
ing their service. This board will exercise general control over 
the entire system. 

REGIONAL RESERVE BANKS. 

The temporary “organization committee” or the Federal 
reserve board will select from 8 to 12 cities where regional 
reserve banks shall be located, and will divide the entire 
country geographically with these cities as the centers of dis- 
tricts. 


All national banks in a district will bo required to subscribe 
for the stock of the regional reserve bank in that district and 
to keep a portion of their reserves there. 

Local banks will be known as “ member banks.” because they 
will own the stock of the regional reserve bank of their dis- 
trict. Each member bank wil! be required to tuke capital stock 
of the regional reserve bank equal to 6 per cent of the member 
bank’s capital and surplus. 

The capital of the regional bank will increase or decrease so 
that it always represents 6 per cent of the combined capital and 
surplus of all the banks of the district that haye joined the 
system. 

National banks are compelled to join, and State banks are 
permitted to if they bring their reserve requirements up to the 
standard set for national banks and submit to national exam- 
inations. 

Public ownership of the stock of the regional reserve banks is 
permitted only in case enough banks do not join in any district 
to provide a capital stock of $4.000,000. In such event the public 
may purchase the stock in quantities simited to $25.000 for each 
i'dividual, but the voting of this stock will be placed in the 
hands of Government representatives on the board of directors 
of the regional reserve bank, 


EARNINGS TO BE FROM LOANS, 


The regional reserve banks may do business only with their 
member banks. not with the public, except that certain “ open- 
market operations,” such as the purchase and sale of gold, Gov- 
ernment or municipal bonds, and certain forms of bills of ex- 
change are permitted. These banks will make their earnings 
from the loans made to member banks and from the purchase 
and sale of bonds and foreign bills of exchange. 

Meniber banks will be compelled to put up in cash only one- 
half of their subscription to the capital of the new banks; the 
rest can be called for if needed by the regional bank. Dividends 
of 6 per cent will be paid on this stock to the member banks, and 
the stock will be nontaxable. 

After these dividends are paid one-half of the surplus net 
earnings goes to create à regional surplus fund, and when this 
has reached 40 per cent of the regional bank's paid-in capital 
these earnings are to go into the United States Treasury. The 
remainder of the net earnings is to be paid to the United States 
as a franchise tax. 

With the machinery thus created for a new banking sys- 
tem that is supplementary to the commercial banks of the 
conntry the law provides for a gradual transfer of part 
of the bank reserves to these new “reservoir” banks. In 
order not to disturb business conditions, or to withdraw 
too suddenly the heavy deposits of country banks in the 
large cities, the law provides that three years may be consumed 
in shifting these balances, and that. if necessury, part of the 
reserves transferred to the regional banks may consist of com- 
mercial paper. 


THE REQUIRED RESERVE. 


The amount of reserve required from every bank under the 
new law and the place where it must be kept are as follows: 

Country banks: Total reserve required, 12 per cent of demand 
deposits and 5 per cent of time deposits. Five-twelfths must ba 
kept in the bank's vaults for two years and four-twelfths after 
that time. For the first year two-twelfths must be kept in the 
regional bank, increasing one-twelfth each six months there- 
after until it reaches five-twelfths of the total reserve. For 
three years the unallotted part of the reserves may be kept 
in the banks of reserve cities; after that time it must be kept 
either in the country bank vaults or in the regional reserve 
bank. 

Reserve city banks: Total reserve required, 15 per cent of 
demand and 5 per cent of time deposits. Six-fifteenths must 
be kept in the bank vaults for the first two years and five- 
fifteenths after that time. ‘Three-fifteenths must be kept in 
the regional reserve bank for the first year, increasing one-fif- 
teenth every six months thereafter until it reaches six-fifteenths. 
For three years the unallotted portion of the reserve may he 
kept in other banks, in its own yaults, or in the regional bank; 
after that time, in one of the latter two places. 

Central reserve city banks (New York, Chicago, and St. 
Louis): Total reserve required, 18 per cent of demand and 5 
per cent of time deposits. Six-eighteenths must be kept in the 
bank's own vaults, seven-eighteenths in the regional reserve 
banks, and the remaining five-eighteenths in either place the 
bank may choose, 

These immense funds of reserves from “member banks.“ to- 
gether with Government moneys, will make up the deposits 
of the regional reserye banks, Each of these banks will be ad- 
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ministered by a board of 9 directors, 6 of whom will be elected 
by the banks and 3 appointed by the Federal reserve board. 

The regional reserve banks may rediscount; that is, buy at 
a discount from its member banks prime commercial paper“ 
when the member banks desire to convert these assets into 
money. The exact terms of this important provision as to the 
character of paper upon which the regional reserye banks may 
furnish cash are as follows: 


Upon the indorsement of any of its member banks, with a waiver 
of demand notice and protest by such bank, any Federal (regional) 
reserve bank may discount notes, drafts, and bills of exchange arising 
out of actual commercial transactions—that Is, notes, drafts, and bills 
of exchange issued or drawn for agricultural, industrial, or commercial 
purposes, or the proceeds of which have been used or are to be used 
for such purposes, the Federal reserve board to have the right to de- 
termine or detine the character of the paper thus eligible for discount 
within the meaning of this act. 

Nothing in this act contained shall be construed to prohibit such 
notes, drafts, and bills of exchange secured by staple agricultural 
products or other goods, wares, or merchandise from being eligible for 
such discount; but such definition shall not include notes, drafts, or 
bills covering merely investments or issued or drawn for the purpose 
of carrying or trading in stocks, bonds, or other investment securities, 
except bonds and notes of the Government of the United States, 


RULES TO DISCOUNT PAPER, 

Notes, drafts, and bills admitted to discount under the terms of 
this paragraph must have a maturity at the time of discount of not 
more than 90 eet ju Provided, That notes, drafts, and bills drawn or 
issued for agricultural purposes or based on live stock, and having a 
maturity not exceeding six months, may be discounted in an amount to 
be limited to a percentage of the capital of the Federal (regional) 
reserve bank, to be ascertained and fixed by the Federal reserve board. 

The regional banks may also discount “acceptances based on 
the importation or exportation of goods.” 

The new Treasury notes, which are to furnish the “ elastic” 
element in the currency system, and to add to the country’s 
circulating money in time of need, will come into use in the 
following way: 

The notes will be printed by the Government, with a distinctive 
style for each regional reserve bank. One of the three directors 
named by the Federal reserve board for each regional reserve 
hank will be known as the Federal reserve agent” for that 
bank, and a supply of the notes will be placed in his custody. 

Should a regional bank desire to pay out more money than its 
cash resources will permit, the Jaw provides that it may put 
some of its rediscounted commercial paper into the hands of the 
Federal reserve agent and receive in return the new Treasury 
notes. 

2 PROTECTION BEHIND MONEY, 

For each note that it puts out into circulation the regional 
reserve bank must set aside in gold 40 per cent of the value of 
the note as a guaranty for its redemption. This gold, with the 
commercial paper held by the Federal reserve agent, is the pro- 
tection behind the new money; but these notes will also be 
guaranteed by the Government, and may be redeemed in gold at 
the United States Treasury. 

Each regional bank, under the act, must keep a reserve of 35 
per cent of the deposits it has received besides the 40 per cent 
gold reserve behind the Treasury notes it issues. If the gold 
reserve behind the notes falls below 40 per cent, a heavy tax is 
imposed on the bank, which in turn adds the tax to the rate it 
charges member banks for rediscounts, 

This was designed to stop an overexpansion of currency. In 
times of sudden stress the Federal reserve- board can suspend 
these reserve provisions in order to furnish quick relief to any 
community. 

One regional bank can not again pay out the notes of another, 
except. under a heavy tax. These notes are expected to return 
to the regional banks and be withdrawn from circulation when 
the need for their use passes. 

None of the existing forms of currency, except the national 
bank notes, will be disturbed by the new law. The United 
States bonds, now used to secure the issue of national-bank 
notes, are to be taken up at the rate of $25,000,000 a year by the 
regional reserve banks, and new Treasury notes or short-term 
3 per cent bonds will take their place. National-bank currency 
is expected gradually to retire. y 

CONTROL OVER run SYSTEM. 


The Federal reserve board will exercise fina] control over the 
entire operation of the system. It can compel one regional bank 
to loan another in time of need; can-suspend all restrictions 
surrounding the reserves which regional banks must hold, and 
can remoye directors of regional reserve banks whenever it is 
believed necessary. 

While the banks retain control of the boards of the regional 
reserve banks, their connection with the Federal reserve board 
is only through an advisory council, made up of one representa- 
tive from each Federal reserve district. 4 


pis 


This council will meet in Washington, to confer with the Fed- 
eral reserye board “on general business conditions” and to 
make recommendations’ and suggestions concerning discount 
rates, note issues, and reserve conditions. ' 

‘An important change in national banking methods embraced 
in the new law will permit all national banks, except those in 
New York, Chicago, and St. Louis, to make direct loans on five- 
year farm mortgages, or up to one-third of their time deposits. 

Another provision in the law permits national banks having 
a capital of $1,000,000 or more to open foreign branches. Sim- 
ilar authority is given to the regional reserve banks, the pur- 
pose being to facilitate the development of American trade 
abroad. 


The Curreney Bill. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JEFFERSON M. LEVY,. 
OF NEW YORK, . 
In THE House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Monday, December 22, 1913, 


On the conference report to the bill (H. R. 7837) to provide for the 
establishment of Federal reserve banks, to furnish an elastic cur- 
rency, to afford means of rediscounting commercial paper, to establish 
a more effective supervision of banking in the United States, and for 
other purposes. 

Mr. LEVY. Mr. Speaker, in publicly announcing my purpose 
on September 12 of this year to vote for the currency bill as it 
passed the House I closed my remarks with these words: 


I trust my colleagues will give due consideration to the suggestions 
I have made, for my earnest purpose is to see the bill, when enacted 
into law, receive so hearty. Indorsement from the whole country as to 
advance the material prosperity of all interests, redound to the fame 
and glory of its authors, and mark an epoch in the successful adminis- 
tration of the triumphant Democratic Party. 

That day has arrived, and it affords me unbounded pleasure 
to cast my vòte for the measure as it has come from the con- 
ference committee. 

Undoubtedly some improvements were made in the Senate 
amendments to our bill, but, on the other hand, there were 
other amendments made which, except for the tact, the per- 
severance, and the firm decisiveness of the chairman of our 
House committee, supported as he was by our illustrious Presi- 
dent and efficient Secretary of the Treasury, would have de- 
feated the benefits we sought to give to the country through 
a true currency-reform measure based on sound economic prin- 
ciples, a measure to encourage, protect, and advance all busi- 
ness interests and add to the general prosperity. 

I hail the chairman of the House Banking and Currency 
Committee as a leader. Under his leadership we have given to 
the country a measure which will redound to his everlasting 
fame and add to the unquenchable glory of the Democratic 
Party. In the words of the distinguished senior Senator from 
my own State, though he condemned this measure, I will say 
that we do “confidently expect” the benefits of this bill to be 
“available to send the lifeblood into the enterprise of every 
quarter of our vast country, available to enable all the young 
and hopeful and energetic Americans, East and West and North 
and South, to embark in business ventures which will lift 
them up from the hard conditions of daily toil.” This is true 
democracy, and we glory in it. If it comes from “easy money,” 
then God be praised that “easy money” can be made by our 
action. 

And why does this distinguished and learned Senator con- 
demn our measure? He calls the issuance of Federal reserve 
notes “ fiat money ” and rightfully pictures in glowing eloquence 
the unbounded evils which the teachings of history prove to us 
always result from the immoderate use of “ fiat money.” 

No one can condemn in more unmeasured terms than I do 
the issuance and use of “fiat money,” and I fully indorse the 
opinion of the distinguished Senator as to the dire results 
which may follow from such issuance. But if he had read the 
Federal reserve act carefully and then consulted the standard 
works on economics and banking, or even looked into his Cen- 
tury Dictionary, he could never have fallen into such an egregi- 
ous error as to put Federal reserve notes and “fiat money“ in 
the same class, and he might have thus saved himself from the 
agony of soul he must have endured and the depths of despair 
into-which he entered when he contemplated the suffering and 
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decay and the dire disasters to which his country is doomed 
under the operations of this bill. 

The Century Dictionary defines the word “ fiat” as “a com- 
mand that something be done as if from divine or ereative 
power,” giving as indisputable authority for its definition no 
less than the third verse of the first chapter of Genesis, in the 
Vulgate, “ Dixitque Deus fiat lux.” It defines “fiat money” 
as paper currency issued by a government as money, but not 
based on eoin or bullion.” 

Do reserve notes issued by the Federal reserve banks come 
under this: definition? Is there any command or mandate con- 
nected with their issuance? Are they issued for governmental 
purposes? Is it not provided that 40 per cent gold reserve shall 
be held inviolate for their redemption? Can you imagine any- 
thing further removed from “ fiat money,” in the way of things 
used as money., than are these Federal reserve notes? Indeed, 
a close analysis of the provisions of the bill shows that though 
these notes are nominally called a governmental issue, they have 
none of the attributes of a Government currency, and are in 
reality a true bank currency, with the Government as ultimate 
guarantor. 

I confess I do not approve of this Government guaranty. 
Though the notes are so well secured under this law that there 
is no possibility of any loss, the objection is that it encourages 
in the minds. of men the fallacious idea that the Government can 
create money or value by legislation, an idea which, carried to 
its ultimate conclusions, would be destructive of all, values, if 
not of the Government itself. 

The Government can not issue these notes for its own pur- 
poses; they have no existence as a “credit instrument” until 
paid out by the banks; the banks are required to provide the 
gold for their redemption and to redeem them when presented 
out of their own assets. The governmental function with refer- 
ence to their issuance is to regulate the quantity measured by 
commercial demand, and to require the segregation of the evi- 
dences of such demand, in the form of commercial paper, to be 
pledged and held as collateral. security. 

I am the more enthusiastic over this bill in the final form in 
which it is to be enacted Into law, because while it does not 
adopt in entirety the forms of the remedial legislation I sug- 
gested in the bill I introduced, H. R. 1937, at the beginning 
ef the extra session, and reintroduced at the regular session, 
H. R. 27139, it follows the principles of that bill—principles 
I announced as those which must be followed in any sound 
legislation. 

I stated the problem which was to be solved, in these words: 
“To. legislate whereby the debts of the banks may be safely 
substituted by the people for coin, in their daily interchange of 
property and service, with a reasonable profit to the banks.” 

To solve this problem I stated the three essential requisites 
to be as follows: 

First. To restore the bank function of note issue. 

Second. To remove from our statutes the evidences of fruit- 
less efforts to create values by legislation. 

Third. To provide some reserve source of credit. 

The Federal reserve act does all these things, and hence has 
my hearty approval, 

First. It restores the bank function of note issue, in that it 
provides that such issue may be made in response to a commer- 
cial demand, and limits such issuance to such demand, throw- 
ing around the circulating note such safeguards in the way of 
gold reserve, and the form of collateral security required prior 
to issuance, as to prevent any dangerous expansion, and by its 
requirements for redemption secures contraction, the other ele- 
ment of elasticity. 

Second. It removes from our statutes, after a short lapse of 
time—in order to allow gradual adjustment—the iniquitous 
practice of allowing banks to convert their own debts and the 
debts of other banks into reserve money through the fiction of 
counting balances “due from reserve agent” as such reserve 
money: 

Third. It furnishes a reserve source of credit through the 
Federal reserve banks, thereby constituting in each of the sev- 
eral districts a bank performing the same functions for its 
member banks that the ordinary bank performs for its cus- 
tomers—that is, furnishing a debt which the member banks 
may safely substitute for coin, either in the form of a credit 
on its books, which the banks may transfer in settlement of 
balances or a circulating note which the member bank may 
obtain when wanted by its customers, this substitution not being 
limited by capital stock nor by United States bonds required as 
security, but limited only by legitimate trade demands and the 
requirements of business. 

Thus we can have no more financial panics, no dearth of cur- 
rency for performing the ordinary exchanges of commodities 


se ease and, abore all, no suspension of solvent member 
anks, 

These three essentials are thus provided, and provided in a 
manner giving evidence of constructive ability of a high order, 
for which the Banking and Currency Committees of both Houses 
are to be strongly commended. 

In some minor provisions which I had the honor to suggest 
the bill is in full accord with my views, though I do not claim 
these provisions were made as the result of my suggestions, 

Among these may be mentioned— 

First. The extension of the life of the act of May 30, 1908, 
and providing for the reduction of the tax on the circulating 
notes which may be issued thereunder. 

Second. Providing for the deposit of excessive Government 
revenues in banks, as the usual and ordinary course of business, 
so that the volume of the currency in circulation shall not be 
affected by the fiscal operations of the Government. 

Third. Provision for foreign branches of banks so as to facill- 
tate and eneourage foreign commerce. 

Fourth. Allowing country banks to loan to a limited extent 
on the security of real estate, not because it is an attribute of 
commercial banking, but because the great majority of country 
banks demanded this privilege that they might compete on fairly 
equal terms with State organizations. 

Fifth. Requiring the public transfer of funds without charge, 
and requiring the banks to discontinue exchange charges for 
checks deposited when drawn on other banks. 

This latter provision is one of the greatest benefits the Fed- 
eral reserve act will confer upon the people. It gives to the 
deposits in the banks the same freedom of circulation at par 
through the medium of checks as now possessed by the circulat- 
ing notes of the banks, thus giving us a parity of exchange on 
that portion of the circulating medium which now performs 95 
per cent of the daily transfers among the people of commodities 
and service, 

Except for the clear-cut, analytical mind of the chairman of 
eur Banking and Currency Committee, and his persistent deter- 
mination to stand for the general good, irrespective of the 
specious arguments of interested opponents, the country would 
have lost the benefit of this most valuable provision, 

There was one suggestion I made which has not been incor- 
porated with this measure, and that is the limitation of the lia- 
bilities of each bank in some proportion to its capital stock and 
surplus. That this is sound in principle there can be no doubt, 
as it fixes a point beyond which extension of credit facilities 
or expansion may not go. The time will come when it will be 
added as an amendment to the Federal reserve act, and in the 
meantime there are so many good things in that act, and it is 
such a vast improvement on the present banking system, that I 
cordially and heartily lend it the support of my vote and pre- 
dict; as I said heretofore, that it marks the beginning of an era 
of great prosperity, industrial growth, and independent develop- 
ment of the several Federal districts, making for the whole of 
our beloved country a preeminence in commerce, trade, and 
agriculture far beyond the most sanguine expectation of its 
authors. 

In conclusion I wish to say what I have before said in sub- 
stance, that I deplore the tendency shown by some Members on 
this floor to decry and condemn the financial supremacy of New 
York City. Some of my colleagues seem to have the idea that 
if they can curb the influences of New York City they benefit 
the country, but with some confusion of thought they do not 
differentiate between the speculative excesses of a class known 
as “operators” on the New York Stock Exchange and the 
members of that association who as a class are men of the 
highest standard for probity and honor. Wall Street“ is not 
New York City, nor are the gamblers in stock-exchange secur- 
ities necessarily members of the stock exchange nor residents of 
New York City. The stock exchange is what its name implies— 
a place or mart where stocks and other securities are exchanged 
or transferred; that is, a place where they are bought and sold, 
This operation fixes the price according to the law of supply 
and demand. Here sellers and buyers of the whole world meet 
in open market to fix the price of the securities there dealt in, 
and the members are merely the agents or brokers to execute 
the orders. 

Without this fixing of price, how could values be determined? 
How would the capital of the country be utilized to build our 
steam railroads or our steamships or our trolley lines, or how 
could any of the great enterprises of industrial development 
which require large combinations of capital be financed?’ 

Though the stock exchange performs most important func- 
tions, It is but a small part of New York. There are hundreds 
and thousands of men in the city who never go nenr the stock 
exchange, who are as ignorant of its operations as some Mem- 
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bers on this floor, being engaged in commercial and industrial 
pursuits and in manufacturing enterprises in which that great 
city excels, 

There must be some commercial and financial center in every 
country, and the preeminence and development of such center 
should be the glory and pride of every citizen. 

You may rest assured that New York will take the lead in the 
organization, operation, and infiuence of the Federal reserve 
banks. I predict that every national bank in the city and many 
others will become members of the Federal reserve system, and 
that the conservatism which has always characterized the man- 
agement of the leading banks will set an example to the rest 
of the country by not reducing the required legal reserve to the 
minimum allowed by the law, but that the New York Clearing 
House will fix a higher standard for its members. 

I tell you that New York is so far ahead in the race for su- 
premacy that she will always maintain it, and it should be a 
part of our duty and our pride to assist in her development and 
grandeur, feeling that in doing so we are adding to the general 
prosperity of our great country and assisting her in her am- 
bition to have under the Stars and Stripes the grandest, proud- 
est, richest, and predominant city of the civilized world. 

“Fiat justitia ruat coelum.” 


The New Banking and Currency Law. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HORACE M. TOWNER, 
OF IOWA, 


In THE HOUSE or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Monday, December 22, 1913, 


On the conference report to the bill (H. R. 7837) to peor for the 
establishment of Federal reserve banks, to furnish an elastic currency, 
to afford means of rediscounting commercial raver. to establish a 
more effective supervision of banking in the United States, and for 
other purposes, 

Mr. TOWNER. Mr. Speaker, the importance of the passage 
of the new banking and currency act makes it pertinent to out- 
line briefly the events leading up to its enactment, to summarize 
its leading features, and to make some comment on its charac- 
teristics and the conditions on which its success will depend. 


EARLY HISTORY. 


The Colonies went into the Revolutionary War, many of them 
with paper money already in circulation, all of them making 
issues for the expenses of military preparations. When the 
Continental Congress assembled it began to issue paper. Nine 
millions were issued before depreciation began. From that time 
the descent was rapid. As Washington said, “it took a wagon- 
load of money to buy a wagonload of provisions.” In 1780 
Indian corn sold in Boston for $150 a bushel; tea, $90 a pound; 
coffee, $12; sugar, $10; and a barrel of flour cost $1,575. The 
money soon ceased to circulate, debts could not be collected, and 
business was carried on chiefly by barter. To say a thing was 
not worth a continental” became the strongest possible ex- 
pression of contempt. 

The Pennsylvania Bank, which was organized in Philadelphia 
during the Revolutionary War, was founded for the purpose of 
facilitating the operations of the Government in transporting 
supplies for the Army. It began its useful work in 1780, and 
continued in existence until after the close of the war. 

But the need was felt of a national bank which should not 
only aid the Government but should also extend facilities to 
individuals, and thereby benefit the community as well as the 
State. Through the influence and exertion of Robert Morris, 
then superintendent of finance for the United States, the Bank 
of North America, at Philadelphia. was organized. It was in- 
corporated by Congress in 1781 and by the State of Pennsylvania 
a few months later. Its success was immediate and complete. 
It not only rendered valuable and timely aid to the United 
States Government and to the State of Pennsylvania but it 
greatly assisted in restoring confidence and credit to the com- 
mercial community, and afforded facilities to private enterprise 
that were especially welcome. 


THE FIRST BANK OF THE UNITED STATES. 


On the organization of the Government under the Constitu- 
tion in 1789 the lead in constructive statesmanship was taken at 
once by Alexander Hamilton. His plan “included a financial 


institution to develop the national resources, strengthen the 
public credit, aid the Treasury Department in its administra- ` 
tion, and provide a secure and sound circulating medium for 
the people.” On December 13, 1790, he sent to Congress a report 
on the subject of a national bank. Washington's Cabinet was 
divided on the proposition. Jefferson opposed it as unconstitu- 
tional. Washington, however, favored it, and through his in- 
fluence the plan was adopted. February 25, 1791, the Bank of 
the United States was incorporated by Congress. The capital 
stock was placed at $10,000,000, the Government subscribing for 
$2,000,000. The chief bank was placed in Philadelphia, with 
eight branches in other cities. The bank was well managed and 
paid dividends to its stockholders of 8} per cent. It received 
and kept the Government deposits, collected the revenue, and 
mads payments. Its charter expired in 1811. A renewal was 
refused principally because foreigners had secured and held a 
large part of its stock. 

Financial disturbance began at once following the dissolu- 
tion of the bank. State banks were organized in excessive 
number, and issues of paper were pushed to the extreme of 
possible circulation. The war with England came and with it 
general demoralization. The Government itself could not col- 
lect its deposits. All the banks south and west of New England 
suspended specie payment. Mr. Dallas introduced a bill in 
January, 1815, to establish a second national bank. The bill 
passed Congress, but was vetoed by President Madison. Con- 
ditions grew worse, however, and Mr. Dallas again, in Decem- 
ber, introduced a bill, which passed and was approved by the 
President, 


THE SECOND BANK OF THE UNITED STATES. 


March 3, 1816, the Second Bank of the United States was 
chartered by Congress. The capital was $35,000,000, of which 
the Government held $7,000,000. 

When the bank opened for business in January, 1817, the 
country was on the brink of a.great monetary crisis. No 
influence the bank could bring could stay the crash which fol- 
lowed. For two years specie payments were suspended and 
conditions were deplorable. The management of the bank dur- 
ing its first years was unwise, and aggravated rather than 
helped the situation. After a time wiser counsels prevailed, 
specie payment was resumed, and a. period of financial sol- 
vency and general prosperity followed. This continued until 
1829, when President Jackson, in his annual message to Con- 
gress, again raised the question as to the constitutionality of 
the bank. From that time the bank was in politics. A life and 
death struggle between Jackson and the bank ensued: It was 
almost the sole issue in the campaign of 1832, which ended in 
the triumphant reelection of Jackson and the complete defeat 
of the bank. The charter expired in 1836 and was not renewed. 


1837—1863. 


For 26 years the United States was without any national 
system of banking and currency. Anticipating the death of the 
Second Bank of the United States, State banks of issne had 
sprung up all over the country. An era of wild speculation 
followed, which soon reached a climax. The banks suspended 
specie payment and a disastrous panic ensued. The legisla- 
tures of the States were called in extraordinary session to 
devise methods of relieving the situation. Some of the States 
adopted wise banking laws, but many directly or indirectly 
fostered “ wild-cat” currency and anrestrained banking. For 
the most part banks were unsound and the currency unsafe. 
It is a wonder the country managed to do business at all under 
the conditions that existed. In 1837, 1857, and 1861 all the 
State banks suspended specie payment. A bank bill good one 
day was worthless the next. The failure and repudiation of 
banks was so common as not to occasion remark, f 

1863-1914, 


For 51 years the country has been operating under the pres- 
ent national banking system. It was inaugurated in 1863, un- 
der pressure of the Civil War. It was adopted on the recom- 
mendation of Salmon P. Chase, then Secretary of the Treasury, 
and the bill was formulated by Senator John Sherman, of Ohio, 
The primary objects were to furnish a stable and guaranteed 
currency, to provide a market for Government bonds which 
were to be the basis of the currency issued, and to provide an 
independent system of banking subject to Government control 
and supervision. 

The system thus inaugurated not only served the country 
well during the period of the war, but it has grown and de- 
veloped with the progress of the country until it has become 
the largest and in many respects the best unified system of 
banking in the world. 
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There are now about 7.500 national banks in the country. 
They have a combined capital and surplus of over $1,700,000,000. 
Their deposits are over $6,000,000,000. They are located in al- 
most every city and town in the United States. They have over 
$700,000,000 in currency now in circulation, every dollar of 
which is redeemable in gold at any bank counter in the world. 


DEFECTS OF THE PRESENT NATIONAL BANKING SYSTEM, 


But while the existing system was admirably adapted in 
many respects, it had some grave defects which seemed im- 
possible to remedy by mere amendments. A demand arose for 
an entire revision or reorganization of our banking and cur- 
rency system. The subject became of great interest. It was 
the theme of numerous writers in the economic, banking, and 
financial journals as well as in the newspapers and general 
periodicals. It was discussed by bankers’ associations and com- 
mercial bodies all over the country. Resolutions were passed 
denouncing the existing system as outworn and absurd, as a 
constant menace to the business interests of the country, and 
as the direct cause of panics. In these articles, addresses, and 
resolutions conditions were exaggerated, but enough remained 
of fact to form a basis for the assault. As a result a public 
opinion was created for currency and banking reform. 

This opinion was greatly strengthened by the panic of 1907. 
It came under such conditions as to lead to the conclusion that 
our defective banking and currency system was directly re- 
sponsible. It came at a time of peace and plenty. There were 
no dangers threatening, either external or internal. At no pre- 
vious time had business of all kinds been more active and pros- 
perous. The railroads were unable to handle the great crops; 
factories were running at their full capacity; workingmen were 
all employed at good wages. It came like a bolt out of a clear 
sky and greatly increased apprehension. z 

Following this came an imperative demand for legislation 
that should prevent a recurrence of such panics and protect 
the business interests of the country from such calamities. 


LEGISLATION OF 1908. 


In 1908 two acts of legisiation were passed to remedy exist- 
ing conditions—the Aldrich-Vreeland emergency law and the 
establishment of the Monetary Commission. 

The object of the emergency law was to relieve any excep- 
tional stringency in the money market and thus lessen the 
danger of a panic, Under its provisions banks may issue ad- 
ditional notes by the deposit of approved State, county, or 
municipal bonds up to 90 per cent of their value. Currency 
associations could be formed consisting of not less than 10 
banks which could take out additional circulation based upon 
securities of a general character, including commercial paper. 
The total issue is limited to $500,000,000. To prevent a per- 
manent inflation of the currency the notes thus issued were 
subject to a tax of 5 per cent for the first month and 1 per 
cent increase for each additional month outstanding until a 
maximum of 10 per cent is reached. This law still remains 
unrepealed, but is modified by the law just passed. No currency 
has ever been issued under its provisions, principally because 
no emergency has arisen and because the tax was too high. 

The National Monetary Commission was created to investi- 
gate conditions and report to Congress “what changes are 
necessary or desirable in the monetary system of the United 
States or in the laws relating to banking and currency.” The 
commission was composed of nine Members of the Senate and 
nine Members of the House. They made a very elaborate 
investigation, extending over a period of three and a half 
years. Their final report was filed January. 1912. The report 
was signed by 16 Senators and Representatives—10 Repub- 
licans and 6 Democrats—or by every member then remaining 
on the commission. The report proposed a p'an for a banking 
and currency system, a text of a bill to put it into effect, and 
an analysis and argument in its support. It received the ap- 
proval of nearly all of the bankers in the country. and most of 
the economists and specialists in finance and political economy 
approved it. In a general way the plan was approved by the 
business interests of the country. There were parts of it 
criticized, and sometimes the advisability of such a complete 
change in the existing system was questioned, but on the whole 
it was generally indorsed. 

The new law, approved December 23, 1913, is in principle 
much the same as the plan proposed by the Monetary Commis- 
sion. In fact, it is largely a rewriting of the law proposed by 
the commission. Large parts of the identical langnage are 
transferred to the new law. There are many changes, but the 
new low is built on the commission plan, and never could have 
been formulated as it is but for the work that had preceded. 


THE NEW FEDERAL RESERVE ACT. 
The principal provisions of the new law may be summarized 
as follows: 
FEDERAL KESERVE DISTRICTS, 


The bill provides that the Secretary of the Treasury, the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture, and the Comptroller of the Currency 
shall constitute an organization committee. This committee shall 
select not less than 8 nor more than 12 cities to be known as 
Federal reserve cities. The tributary districts shall be appor- 
tioned with due regard to the convenience and customary course 
of business and need not follow State lines. 

Every national bank in the country is required and every eli- 
gible bank is authorized to signify in writing within 60 days 
from December 23, 1913, its purpose to organize and operate 
under the new law. 

When the Federal reserve banks are designated, each bank 
desiring to enter the new system must subscribe to the capital 
stock of such Federal reserve bank 6 per cent of its paid-up 
capital stock and surplus, one-sixth to be paid on call, one-sixth 
within three months, one-third within six months, and the re- 
mainder on call, payments to be in gold or gold certificates. 

The member banks are responsible for all debts, contracts, and 
engagements of the Federal reserve banks to the amount of their 
subscriptions in addition to the amount subscribed. 

Any national bank failing to signify its acceptance within 60 
days shall cease to act as a reserve agent upon 80 days’ notice. 

Any national bank failing to become a member bank within 
one year shall forfeit its charter rights. 

Should the amount subscribed to the capital stock of any Fed- 
eral reserve bank be insuflicient, then the organization com- 
mittee may offer to public subscription enough of stock to make 
up the deficiency. No individual, copartnership, or corporation 
shall be permitted to purchase or hold more than $25,000 of 
such stock. other than a member bank. 

Should the amount of capita! stock still prove insufficient, the 
United States shall take enough to make up the deficiency. 

Stock not held by member banks shall not be entitled to voting 
power. 

No Federal reserve bank shall commence business with a sub- 
scribed capital of less than $4,000.000. 


FEDERAL RESERVE BANKS. 


When the minimum amount of capital stock of any Federal 
reserve bank shall have been subscribed and the organization 
completed, the said Federal reserve bank shall become a body. 
corporate and shall have power— 

1. To adopt and use a corporate seal. 

2. To have succession for a period of 20 years. 

3. To make contracts. 

4. To sue and be sued, complain and defend, in any court of 
law or equity. 

5. To appoint by its board of directors its officers and define 
their duties. 

6. To make by-laws regulatitig its business. 

7. To exercise the powers granted in the act. 

8. To deposit bonds of t*e United States and receive circulat- 
ing notes therefor equal to their par value under the conditions 
now prescribed with relation to notes issued by national banks. 

Every Federal reserve bank shall conduct Its affairs by a 
board of directors, which shall consist of nine members. Three 
shall be chosen by the member banks. Three shall be chosen 
by the member banks and shall be persons actively engaged in 
their district in commerce, agriculture, or other industrial pur- 
suit. Three shall be chosen by the Federal reserve toard. One 
of these shall be designated as chairman of said board. No 
Senator or Representative in Congress shall be a member of the 
Federal reserve board or an officer or director of a Federal re- 
serve bank. 

DIVISION OF EARNINGS, 

Stockholders shall receive, if earned, an annual dividend of 
6 per cent. Net earnings above that amount shall be paid to the 
United States, except that one-half of the net earnings shall be 
paid into a surplus fund until it shall amount to 40 per cent of 
the capital stock. 

Federal reserve banks shall be exempt from all taxation, ex- 
cept taxes upon real estate. 

Any bank organized under Federal or State law having capi- 
tal sufficient to become a national bank under existing law 
may be converted into a national banking association under the 
provisions of this law. 


STATE BANKS AS MEMBERS. 


Any State bank may apply to subscribe for stock in a Fed- 
eral reserve bank. Under regulations prescribed by the Federal 
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reserve board they may be admitted upon compliance with the 
terms of this act. 


FEDERAL RESERVE BOARD. 

A Federal reserve board is created to consist of seven mem- 
bers, including the Secretary of the Treasury and the Comptrol- 
ler of the Currency; five to be appointed by the President and 
confirmed by the Senate. These five members shall devote their 
entire time to the business of the board and shall receive a 
salary of $12,000 and traveling expenses. Two of the five shall 
be experienced in banking or finance. The term is 10 years. 
The board shall have power to levy an assessment on the Fed- 
eral reserve banks to pay expenses and the salaries of its mem- 
bers and employees; to examine Federal reserve and member 
banks and require from them statements and reports; to re- 
quire one Federal reserve bank to rediscount the discounted 
paper of other Federal reserve banks on the vote of five mem- 
bers; to suspend the reserve requirement and provide a tax 
upon a deficiency ; to supervise and regulate the issue and retire- 
ment of Federal reserve notes; to suspend or remove any officer 
or director of any Federal reserve bank; to require the writing 
off of doubtful or worthless assets of Federal reserve banks: to 
suspend for violation of its duties any Federal reserve bank, 
take possession thereof, and if necesary administer, reorganize, 
or liquidate such bank; to make regulations to safeguard and 
earry out the provisions of this act. 

FEDERAL ADVISORY COUNCIL. 

Every Federal reserve district shall select a member of a 
Federal advisory council, which shall meet in Washington four 
times each year, to confer with the Federal reserve board on 
general business conditions, make representations concerning 
matters within the jurisdiction of said board, and to call for 
information and make recommendations regarding the affairs of 
the reserve banking system. 

POWERS OF FEDERAL RESERVE BANKS. 

Any Federal reserve bank may receive from any of its mem- 
ber banks and from the United States deposits of current funds 
in lawful money, checks, and drafts. 

It may discount notes, drafts, and bills of exchange drawn for 
agricultural, industrial, or commercial purposes, having a ma- 
turity of not more than 90 days on general commercial paper 
and 6 months on agricultural and live-stock paper. 

It may purchase and sell in the open market cable transfers. 
bankers’ acceptances, and bills of exchange; deal in gold coin; 
buy and sell bonds of the United States or of the banks, counties, 
or municipalities, and establish accounts for exchange pur- 
poses. 

GOVERNMENT DEPOSITS. 

The general funds and current revenues of the United States 
may be deposited in the Federal reserve banks, which shall, 
upon direction of the Secretary of the Treasury, act as the fiscal 
agents of the Government. 

NOTE ISSUES. 


Federal reserve notes, to be issued at the direction of the 
Federal reserve board, are authorized. The said notes shall 
be obligations of the United States, and shall be receivable for 
all taxes, customs, and public dues. They shall be redeemed in 
gold on demand at the Treasury Department, at Washington, 
or in gold or lawful money at any Federal reserve bank. 

Any Federal reserve bunk may make application for such 
notes, accompanied by a tender of collateral equal in amount to 
the sum applied for, such collateral to be notes and bills accepted 
for rediscount under the provisions of this act. 

Every Federa! reserve bank shall maintain reserves in gold 
or lawful money of not less than 35 per cent against its de 
posits, and reserves in gold of not less than 40 per cent against 
its Federal reserve notes in circulation. The Federal reserve 
board may require banks issuing currency to pay such rate of 
interest on its outstanding currency as the board shall fix, and 
a paramount lien is established on all the assets of the bank 
for their redemption. 

Collateral deposited as a basis for Federal reserve notes may 
be withdrawn upon the substitution of other approved collat- 
eral. 

Federal reserve banks shall receive on deposit from member 
banks or from Federal reserve banks checks and drafts drawn 
upon any of their depositors. Nothing herein contained shall be 
construed as prohibiting a member bank from charging its 
actual expense in collecting and remitting funds, or for ex- 
change sold to its patrons. 

The Federal reserve board shall make regulations governing 
the transfer of funds and the charges therefor among Federal 
reserve banks and their branches, and may exercise the func- 


tions of a clearing house for the Federal reserve banks, or may 
designate a Federal reserve bank to exercise such functions, and 
may also require each such bank to exercise the functions of a 
clearing house for its member banks. ` 

REFUNDING BONDS. 

After two years from the passage of this act and at any time 
within 20 years thereafter any member bank desiring to retire 
in whole or in part its circulating notes may file an application 
to sell for its account, at par with acerued interest, United 
States bonds securing circulation to be retired. The Federal 
reserve board may, in its discretion, require the Federal reserve 
banks to purchase such bonds, not to exceed $25,000,000 each 
year. 

The Federal reserve Danks purchasing such bonds shall be 
permitted to take out an amount of circulating notes equal to 
the par value of such bonds. 

BANK RESERVES. 

A member bank shall hold and maintain reserves equal to 
12 per cent of its aggregate demand deposits and 5 per cent of 
its time deposits, as follows: 

In its vaults for 36 months five-twelfths and permanently 
thereafter four-twelfths. 

In the Federal reserve bank for 12 months two-twelfths, and 
for each succeeding month one-twelfth until five-twelfths are 
thus deposited. 

For 86 months thereafter balance may be held in their own 
vaults or in Federal reserve banks or in national banks in 
reserve or central reserve cities. 8 

After 36 months balance of reserves may be held in its own 
vaults or in Federal reserve banks. 

Other provisions are made for banks in reserve cities and in 
central reserve cities, 

LOANS ON FARM LANDS, 

Any member bank not in a central reserve city may make 
loans secured by improved and unencumbered farm land for 
not longer than five years and not exceeding 50 per cent of the 
actual value. Not to exceed 25 per cent of its eapital and 
surplus may be thus loaned. 

EMERGENCY CURRENCY, 

The present law. enacted in 1908, providing for an emergency 
currency, is extended to June 30, 1915, and the tax on currency 
reduced as follows: For three months, 3 per cent, and one-half 
of 1 per cent each month thereafter until 6 per cent is reached, 
and 6 per cent thereafter. 

COMMENT ON THE LAW. 


The bill as originally introduced in the Senate and House 
is not now considered as a wise measure by anyone. It was 
greatly improved in its passage through the House, but as 
it emerged from that body, as we now see, the bill was an abso- 
lutely unworkable scheme. It was greatly improved in its 
passage through the Senate. Even at that time it contained 
provisions which were denouuced as dangerous in the extreme. 
As it came from conference some of its most dangerous fea- 
tures were eliminated. In the form in which it became a law 
it was better in very many respects than at any previous time 
during its consideration. 

I could not give my approval to the bill, even in its final 
form, for it still contains provisions which I think unneces- 
sary and unwise. It is not my purpose to discuss now what I 
believe to be the defects of the law. If I am correct in my 
belief as to these imperfections, they will be made manifest in 
the administration and practical operation of the law. As 
they are disclosed, they can be corrected by amendments. If 
I am mistaken in my judgment, that also will be made apparent. 
As it is, it certainly contains many of those provisions which 
bankers and financiers unite in regarding as essential to real 
banking reform. 

As I regard it, the law must depend for its success in large 
measure upon two things—the character of the Federal reserve 
board and the cooperation of the bankers. For the first we 
must depend upon the President. If he shall appoint men 
able, high-minded, and patriotic, who will regard their duty 
to the people as superior to every other consideration, much 
will be done toward making the system successful. As for 
the cooperation of the bankers, the indications are that such 
cooperation will be given without reserve. As this legislation 
is in answer principally to their demand, they owe it to the 
country to do all in their power to carry it to success. 

The time for criticism has passed. It should now be con- 
sidered a patriotic duty to do all that is possible to put the 
law into successful operation. to uphold it, and to make it 
1 3 of good in the progress and development of the 

ation. 
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Suspension of Naval Construction Program. 


SPEECH 


OF 


HON. EDWARD W. SAUNDERS, 


OF VIRGINIA, 
Ix rue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Saturday, December 6, 1913. 


The House had under consideration the resolution (H. Res. 298) to 

e with the United Kingdom of Great 

A the Soa ahat baat, unitate may be suspended for a 
period of one year. 

Mr. SAUNDERS. Mr. Speaker, this debate has made one 
thing at least very clear, and that is that the gentlemen who 
are for peace by the battleship route, and to that end are eager 
to pay any price that an ambitious naval program may impose, 
are averse to securing peace without money, and without price, 
by the way of amicable arrangement, and international agree- 
ment. 

These colleagues of ours who lean over the rim of the future, 
and see all the wonders that are to be, who would make the 
Atlantic Ocean a great American lake, with a mighty American 
fleet floating thereon, equal in all respects to the greatest 
armada that Germany may put forth, who would make the 
Pacific another and even greater American lake, patrolled by 
‘ar imposing array of warships flying the Stars and Stripes, 
and bidding defiance to the utmost forces of Japan, have 
visions of “a far-flung battle line,” and a policy of staggering 
responsibility which a mere commonplace mortal like myself, 
who does not dream dreams, or worship the new god, “ equi- 
librium,” is most unwilling to assume, in the absence of a more 
sufficient demonstration of its necessity. 


The philosophy of the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Moore] is not difficult to understand. Apparently he favors the 
construction of battleships as an economie policy, apart from 
any imputed military utility. How else can we interpret his 
language of yesterday, when he said: 

I want to take up the question that is recounted in this resolution, 
that the construction of warships is a burden to the people. It Is not 
a burden upon the people. It is an assistance to the people. It is an 
assistance to the farmers of the country. It is an assistance to the 
workingmen of the country, to the industrialists, and to the mechanics. 

The gentleman’s meaning is not far to seek. Battleships iu 
the building call for timber from the forests, and iron from the 
mines. The processes of construction afford employment to 
labor, and thus complete the circle of benefaction. Hence in 
this view, a Congress that provides for additional battleships is 
a body of eniightened statesmen who richly deserve the plaudits 
of the country. The key that would unlock the unfailing foun- 
tains of prosperity has long been sought with much travail of 
spirit. At last this key has been found, The simple formula 
for national welfare, is: Build battleships, and be peaceful, 
secure, happy, and prosperous. Take the view of the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania that the construction of these ships, is 
not a burden upon, but an assistance to the people, and the 
whole aspect of the problem is immediately changed. Other 
speakers favorable to a great navy have sought to place their 
attitude on the ground of military necessity, but our friend 
strikes a bolder note. It may be true that he regards warships 
as safeguards, but that is merely one line of his defense. Drive 
him from that position, and he is ready to maintain that if they 
are not needed as instruments of war, their value as works of 
utility, affording employment to labor, and a market for mate- 
rials, fully justifies their continued construction, on an increas- 

ale. 

8 point at least I will not take issue with the gentle- 
man, but will freely agree as a matter of course, that the ex- 
penditure of the vast sums required for the construction and 
maintenance of battle fleets, carries with it a measure of beuefit 
to the men who toil in and about them, whether in the yards, or 
. 1 concede this much to the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania, the concession will avail him but little. Should he 
rest his argument for a navy on this ground, in whole or in 
part, the entire fabric of his contention tends to become ridicu- 
lous. For it is apparent that the same course of reasoning 
would justify ang form of Government enterprise, however 
absurd in conception, prodigal in execution, and barren of re- 
sults. One and all these enterprises would furnish employment, 
and afford wages. 

A navy is required for purposes of offense, or defense, or 
not at all. It is not intended either primarily or secondarily, 


to provide employment, or to furnish a market for the products 
of the mine, or the forest. It is a purely military creation, and 
the measure of its magnitude, may be found in the necessity 
which calls it into being. Exceed the limits fixed by this neces- 
sity, and the additional ships constitute a criminal waste, and 
a vicious extravagance. 

I listened with interest to my friend from Minnesota, Mr. 
Stevens, who contributed his mite of antagonism to the passage 
of this resolution. He stated with emphasis that Mr. Churchill, 
the English statesman who proposed to Germany that if she 
would defer the building of two battleships for one year, Eng- 
Jand in perfect good faith would defer for a like period, the 
construction of four ships called for by her program, had subse- 
quently receded from this attitude. But the gentleman from 
Minnesota is mistaken. The Guildhall speech of Mr. Churchill, 
which is cited in part by the gentleman from Minnesota, affords 
a complete refutation of the charge that the English minister, 
has in anywise changed his attitude toward a cessation in naval 
construction. It is trne that Mr. Churchill referred to the fact, 
that under the pressure of “ unbroken development of the Ger- 
mau and other navies,” a proportionate development in the 
British fleet would be provided for in the estimates for the com- 
ing year, but that statement on his part in nowise justifies the 
conclusion that he has changed his attitude toward the pro- 
priety of a naval holiday. 

So long as Germany holds unshaken to her program, England 
will abide by her traditional two-nation policy of naval construc- 
tion, and this destructive competition will continue to the bitter 
end. Mr. Churchill's statement carries no other meaning, If 
Germany stands pat, England will do likewise. But I call the 
attention of the gentleman from Minnesota to the fact that Mr. 
Churchill was careful to add, after adverting to the necessity 
for an increase in his next estimates, due to his failure to come 
to a temporary agreement with Germany, that his Majesty's 
Government would ask on every opportunity for the cessation 
of the competition in naval armaments, the bane, and the re- 
proach of modern times. 

In other words, while he declared that Germany’s action com- 
pelled him, for the time being, to ask for greater supplies of men, 
and money, he announced that he intended to continue the fight 
for a naval holiday. So that our friend from Minnesota was 
mistaken when he said that Mr. Churchill’s attitude has been 
reversed. Now what is the purpose—— 

Mr. STEVENS of Minnesota. May I ask the gentleman a 
question? 

Mr. SAUNDERS. Certainly. 

Mr. STEVENS of Minnesota. If the gentleman had read my 
remarks correctly he would realize I stated it had been aban- 
doned. and it has been abandoned necessarily, the gentleman 
will find. because nobody else will agree to it. 

Mr. SAUNDERS. I have read the remarks of the gentleman, 
but do not agree with his conclusions. It is true that as a 
result of the action of Germany, England feels compeiled to 
continue and provide for her two-nation policy of construction 
in the forthcoming estimates. The British minister makes this 
very clear in his speech, but in the same connection he indicates 
his fixed purpose to renew his pacific proposals. The contro- 
versy between me and the gentleman from Minnesota, as to 
Mr. Churchill’s attitude, may be readily settled by allowing the 
latter to speak for himself, in the following brief quotation 
from his Guildball speech: 


But his Majesty's Government will express upon, and ask on every 


opportu for the cessation of the competition in naval armaments, 
which is the bane and reproach of modern Europe. 


Does a declaration on the part of Mr. Churchill that he will 
press his proposition “on every opportunity,” indicate a reversal 
of attitude, or justify the statement of the gentleman from Min- 
nesota, that the English Government, or the spokesman of the 
English Government, had “practically abandoned a position 
which he had previously twice taken”? 

We ought to be careful in these matters to keep the record 
straight. Still we are not so much concerned with the attitude 
of Mr. Churchill, as with our own. Concede that the gentleman 
from Minnesota is right in this matter. and that the English 
minister has practically abandoned his position, does that reces- 
sion on his part, afford any reason why the United States should 
not take up this great rôle of peacemaker,” and bring to pass 
“Pence on earth, good will to men,” among the nations of the 
world? [Applause.] 

Would that we could take the lead in this great movement, 
but for the time being we must be content to serve as allies in 
the cause, for Mr Churchill insists that he intends to press his 
suggestion on every opportunity. So be it. We can powerfully 
second this noble proposal. The passage of this resolution will 
advise the English minister that we are ready to uphold his 
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_hands, and afford him not only moral support, but active and 
sympathetic cooperation. Our unqualified concurrence in the 
Churchill plan for naval reduction, will give impulse and virility 
to this movement to disenthral the nations, and divert into a 
hundred channels of utility, the treasures now wasted upon the 
machinery of destruction. 

Mr. Speaker, the opponents of this resolution have carried the 
discussion fur afield in their efforts to defeat by ridicule this 
hopeful scheme to reduce the burdens of armed peace. The gen- 
tleman from Alabama has not overlooked this opportunity to 
sound the tocsin of impending war, and proclaim the necessity 
for renewed activities in our navy yards. He views with alarm 
our supine inditference to portents of danger in various quar- 
ters. In particular he deplores our indisposition to provide a 
Navy that will at least equal the combined navies of Germany. 
and Japan. With such a Navy to keep watch and ward over 
our coasts, he feels assured that the country will be reasonably 
secure against fears within, and foes without, and airily waves 
aside as a trifling detail in this imperial program of armed 
peace, the prodigious cost of this mighty armament. 

M.. Speaker, above all things I would see my country thrice 
armed against any real danger. The safety of the Republic is 
the supreme law, and the one prime consideration. To secure 

‘our liberties, maintain our institutions, uphold our traditions, 
and keep our flag in the van of civilization, and progress, I am 
ready to make any sacrifices, and support any policy of neces- 
sary defense. But the advocates of peace, or pacificists as they 
are derisively styled by the militants, firmly believe that the 
continued increase of armaments, is not only not necessary to 
safeguard our interests, but is a distinct menace to the peace 
of the world, and an intolerable burden upon the taxpayers. 

The character of the men who hold this view, directs atten- 
tion to their attitude, and compels respect for their opinion. 
They are neither visionaries, nor fools, but constitute a body of 
hard-headed, clear-thinking, patriotic citizens. They are op- 
posed to war, but are willing to vote millions for defense, 
They are ready to support any policy justified by a prudent 
regard for present conditions, and a reasonable forecast of 
the future, but are unwilling to squander any portion of the 
public funds in elaborate preparations against chimerical dan- 
gers. The.r attitude is the result of a patient study of present- 
day problems. They are not fixed in that attitude, They are 
careful to preserve open minds, but they are not reeds to be 
blown about by every wind of fiery declamation, or furious in- 
vective. The mere fact that others hold an opposing view, or 
that timid people are moved to groundless alarms by the parade 
of fantastic theories of possible attack, does not convince them 
that the dangers are real, or justify a change of attitude. Nor 
are they unmindful of the further fact that much of this out- 
ery for an increase in military and naval appropriations, pro- 
ceeds from a thrifty patriotism which finds its ultimate reward 
in the material form of fat contracts. The suggestion often 
made that the United States is the richest Nation in the world 
and for that reason ought to build the biggest navy, is a spu- 
rious appeal to our vanity—and an adroit effort of the mili- 
tants to place the argument for a big navy on some other ground 
than that of the necessities of national defense. If the biggest 
navy is appropriate to our wealth and standing among the 
rations, why not for the same reason the biggest army in the 
world? 

Mr. Speaker, I do not doubt that there are many men, moved 
thereto by a variety of reasons, who sincerely ‘ellieve that the 
United States should maintain a mighty Navy. I do not ques- 
tion the sincerity of my colleagues who contend that this country 
is endangered by the naval programs of the countries of the Old 
World, and insist that our interests require that we become an 
entrant in this hateful competition. I do not question the sin- 
cerity of the gentlemen who prociaim that Germany, and per- 
chance other nations, intend to challenge the supremacy of the 
Monroe doctrine, and who announce, with apparent confidence, 
that the duration of this doctrine is imperiled, unless we build 
more, and bigger battleships. I am unable to follow the reason- 
ing by which these gentlemen have convinced themselves that 
the increase in the German navy is a challenge to our policies, 
or a menace to our interests in the Western Hemisphere, but 
what of that? Men have believed stranger things, than that 
we should lay aside many fruitful projects of domestic develop- 
ment, in order to equip ourselves against the supposed menace 
of Germany's navy. There are many sincere and patriotic men 
in Russia who believe with all their heart, that the Jews murder 
Christian boys to obtain their blood for ritual purposes, but the 
fervor and sincerity of that belief does not establish the exist- 
ence of the practice. Something more is needed. The burden is 
on the man who affirms that the necessities of our national self- 
defense require increased appropriations for military purposes. 
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Why should the men who hold a different view, abandon their 
cherished convictions, merely because their adversaries dog- 
matically assert that these appropriations are required? We 
challenge the militants to take the lessons of history, fairly 
deduced, and applying them to the actual conditions of our 
present relations with the world, make good in the court of 
reason, the contention that our liberties, or material welfare, 
require either a great Army, or a mighty Navy, for their mainte- 
nance. 

The disconnected and unrelated facts of history may be used 
to justify any policy, however monstrous, or absurd. The advo- 
cates of armed peace are always cocksure of their ground, and 
a little disdainful of opposition. From the confidence with 
which they announce the secret purposes of other nations, one 
would gather that they had been admitted into the shrines of 
foreign diplomacy, and allowed to withdraw the veil from their 
innermost policies. At times they affect the mysterious, and 
intimate that if only the real facts were known, the pacificists 
would no longer hesitate over a mere matter of paltry dollars, 
or set considerations of base economy against the safety of the 
Republic. When called upon to produce these facts, in order 
that we may be acquainted with the real conditions, they pro- 
duce nothing that is not within the common knowledge of all 
well-informed men, or which upon any fair consideration, jus- 
tifies the attitude which they have assumed. 

It is often urged that the maintenance of the Monroe doctrine 
requires a great Navy. Not at all. This doctrine has been ef- 
fective from the day that it was first put forward, although it 
was formulated at a period when this country was ill able to 
maintain the same against any serious challenge by the Holy 
Alliance of European monarchs which constituted a positive 
menace to the growth of popular government, and republican 
institutions in the New World. In addition the Republics of 
the Western Hemisphere intended to be protected, were at the 
time puny weaklings, distracted by internal strife. incapable 
of union for a common defense against external attack, ind but 
dimly aware of their interest in the maintenance of the new 
principle. Such were the untoward conditions surrounding the 
annunciation of this world-shaking doctrine. Apparently the 
circumstances called for feverish activity in military and naval 
preparations to maintain our bold challenge to the autocrats and 
despots of the world. Nothing of the sort took place. Neither 
the Army, nor the Navy was increased in contemplation of pos- 
sible trouble. Such was the moral strength of our attitude, that 
without firing a gun, or calling out a soldier, we established a 
principle that has changed the whole course of history. Having 
in mind the essentially changed conditions since this doctrine 
was announced, the growth of our own power, the increasing 
strength of the Republics of South America, the absolute lack of 
Impelling motive on the part of the countries of the world to put 
this doctrine to a trial of armed strength, it is an insult to rea- 
son to place the argument for a greater Navy on the pretense 
that this doctrine is in peril. 

It has remained unreserved and unshaken to the present 
time. Never again will the argument for the creation of a great 
Navy to meet some supposed need of this country, find such a 
foundation of apparent necessity, as was afforded in the cir- 
cumstances which surrounded the birth of the Monroe doctrine, 
a doctrine which was promulgated in an era when might made 
right, and no policy that was not backed by armed force seemed 
likely to endure. 

It was not considered in those days that the new doctrine 
ealled for an increase in our military and naval establishments, 
or emphasized the necessity of preparedness for war on a large 
scale. But now when our. strength is beyond measure, our 
riches beyond computation, our people as the sands of the sea, 
our resources illimitable, we are assured by the Army and 
Navy experts that this principle is in grave danger of over- 
throw, unless our fighting strength on the high seas is increased 
to a material degree. This is a warrior's dream. There are 
many things that are possible, but which are so unlikely that 
no nation can afford to order its policies with regard to them. 
It is possible that within the next 10 years Canada may be an 
independent republic, and England and Germany may combine 
to attack the United States, to capture the Panama Canal, and 
overrun our foreign possessions. Stranger and more unlikely 
things have been recorded in the history of the nations. But 
the man who would gravely put forward a naval program de- 
signed to meet such a contingency, and seriously insist that this 
country should adopt it, would be regarded as little better than 
a lunatic. Still we are building ships to protect ourselves 
against dangers that are no more real. The war games that 
are played by the experts afloat and ashore, are well enough 
in their way, and afford an innocent and harmless amusement to 
the participants. But they are not to be taken too seriously, 
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eyen though their conclusions may furnish scare heads for the 
sensational press. It may be that in these games it is demon- 
strated that Germany can land a force of 100,000 men at some 
point on the Atlantic coast, or that her navy after crossing the 
ocean, can overtake and crush the American fleet, but this does 
not mean that we are in the slightest danger, reasonably speak- 
ing, that the landing will be effected, or our fleet destroyed. or 
that we need lie awake at nights, devising ways, and means to 
avert these dreadful possibilities. 

I asked the gentleman from Alabama if it was not true that 
the United States had made the Monroe doctrine effective 
throughout its entire history, without resort to arms. He de- 
murred to this, and as an illustration to the contrary, cited 
Maximillan’s meteoric effort to found an empire in Mexico. The 
citation was most unfortunate. Whatever may have been Na- 
poleon’s dreams of conquest in that unhappy Republic, he did 
not try a conclusion of arms with this country, but withdrew his 
forces at our demand. Napoleon's initial acts may have been 
a challenge of the Monroe doctrine, but the challenger retired 
discomfited, leaving the doctrine intact. Of course the gentle- 
man from Alabama relates this withdrawal to the menace of 
the American Navy, then fresh from its achievements in the 
Civil War. But he is totally at fault in this deduction. Na- 
poleon’s action was due to quite other causes than the strength 
of our Navy. He had taken a gambler’s chance on the issue of 
the stupendous Civil War then raging, in the hope that the 
termination of that struggle would leave a once united people 
divided in twain, and two hostile republics established above the 
Rio Grande. But when the fiag of the Confederacy went down. 
and the flag of the Union rose triumphant over a people destined 
to be united forever more, Napoleon’s tawdry dream of empire 
was rudely terminated, his high hopes faded, and the wretched 
Maximilian was abandoned to his untoward fate. The mere 
fact that the Confederacy had been overthrown, was sufficient 
to cause the evacuation of Mexico. If the outcome of our war 
had been two republics established upon the ruins of the United 
States, Napoleon could have pursued his schemes in Mexico un- 
hindered, and unchallenged. Neither one of the surviving 
republics, under the burden of new responsibilities at home, 
would have been in a position to undertake the maintenance of 
the Monroe doctrine. But the issue of Appomattox determined 
Napoleon's course, and that course would have been the same, if 
the Atlantic had been crowded with French men-of-war, and the 
Navy of this country had consisted of a catboat, manned by one 
small boy, armed with a bow and arrow, or a popgun of generous 
dimensions, 

The teachings of history advise us, that it is only within 
recent years, that our responsibility to maintain the Monroe 
doctrine has been put forward as an argument in favor of a 
greater Navy. One curious feature of this argument is, that the 
further we get away from the likelihood that the doctrine will 
be challenged, and therefore from the apparent necessity to 
provide a force for its maintenance, the more insistent becomes 
the demand in certain quarters for more battleships. At no 
time in our history was our ability to maintain this doctrine 
without a great naval force, more clearly indicated than in the 
famous Venezuelan incident. We were in no condition at that 
time to match our naval strength against that of Great Britain, 
with any hope of ultimate victory. But neither force, nor the 
threat of force, was required to bring the controversy to a 
happy termination. While President Cleveland's note was curt, 
and really offensive in its terms, Great Britain did not take 
umbrage, but readily agreed to remit her controversy with 
Venezuela to arbitration. Once again the Monroe doctrine, and 
its limitations upon the powers of the older world, was mani- 
fested in effective operation. I dismiss without discussion the 
so-called landing of Germany in Venezuela, an incident which 
has been cited by Mr. Hosson as indicating an intent on the 
part of that nation to challenge the Monroe doctrine. There 
is nothing whatever in the facts of that Incident to justify any 
reflection upon the good faith of Germany, or to indicate that 
she had the slightest intention of putting the Monroe doctrine in 
issue. But whatever may have been her secret intentions, and 
a reckless intimation of a sinister purpose, is a cruel charge to 
bring against a friendly nation, she certainly committed no overt 
act from which any injurious conclusions could be drawn. 

Much less should the trifling circumstances of that incident, 
be used to project this country into the reckless rivalries in 
naval construction which are piling new millions of burdens 
upon the taxpayers of Europe, and dwarfing their capacities 
for social betterment. In its conception. the Monroe doctrine 
was a doctrine of peace. It was designed to keep the armed 
forces of Europe, and the operations of the Holy Alliance on 
the other side of the Atlantic, and allow the Republics of the 
western world, thus freed from the fear of foreign intervention, 


to work out the slow processes of popular government, and 
treading the ways of pleasantness, and the paths of peace, 
flower in time into mighty nations, But while this doctrine 
was intended to secure the blessings of peace for the Western 
Hemisphere, it seemed well calculated at the time to proyoke 
war. It was the enunciation of a strong foreign policy. It 
was a defi to the whole formidable array of Old World mon- 
archies, far more defiant and sweeping than Jefferson's defi 
to Great Britain, in July 1776.” It was a proclamation of 
“hands off,” to the military rulers of Europe. It drew a ring 
around the Western Hemisphere, and plainly said to the Holy 
Alliance of crowned heads, “ Keep on your side of the line.” 
In terms, if not in words, President Monroe clearly intimated 
that an infraction of the new rule on the part of the powers 
included within its inhibitions, would be a casus belli. The 
men who talk the jargon of diplomacy, and juggling with 
words, call the process, statecraft. are fond of saying that a 
strong foreign policy requires an ample backing of force in the 
form of a great army, or a great navy, or both. What country 
ever played.a bolder card than the United States, when she 
warned away the powers of Europe, singly and collectively, 
from this portion of the globe? 

Having issued its ultimatum, this country, by every rule of 
the game, was presumably prepared to support the same against 
all comers. Let us see what were the fighting strength, and 
material resources of the baby Republic that thus dared to 
defy the Empires of the Old World. and forbid their inter- 
vention in the domestic concerns of the countries of this hemi- 
sphere. In 1823 our entire population, including the Indians, 
was not over 10,000,000, Our entire Army was less than 10,000. 
Our Navy was comparatively insignificant, Including a few 
men-of-war, frigates, sloops, brigs, and schooners, not over 30 
in all. Our commerce and manufactures were relatively in- 
significant, 

So that neither in ships, in men, nor in money, were we pre- 
pared to make good our undertaking to keep this portion of the 
world clear of European complications, If nothing goes but 
force, then the Monroe doctrine was apparently foredoomed to 
failure. The Navy of that day was maintained at an annual 
cost of less than SI. 000.000. To-day the aggregate value of our 
Navy is several hundred millions of dollars, and its annual cost 
is something like $140,000,000. It is a powerful and imposing 
fighting force. Still the Navy League, and the parrots that 
repeat its cries, are insistent upon more ships. We are at peace 
with the world. Our policies are the policies of peace. They 
are not in conflict with the hopes, the ambitions, the aspirations 
of other nations, whether of the Old, or the New World. We do 
not propose to acquire another foot of territory by armed force, 
It would be insanity, ruin, a blunder that would be a crime, 
for any nation, civilized or uncivilized, to challenge us to a 
trial of arms. There are other nations that have grenter 
armies, but they can not undertake to land them on our shores. 
There are other nations that have greater navies. but they can 
not afford to risk them in a duello to the death with this country. 
In our relations with the world there is nothing in present con- 
templation, or in the reasonable likelihood of the future, that 
requires us to increase our military budget. 

The time has come for this Nation to realize that there is no 
occasion for it to become a military nation, and that we are 
already spending upon the Army and Navy, many millions that 
are not required, save by the demands of an insane militarism. 
It is this spirit, and not the necessity to preserve the Monroe doc- 
trine, that calls for more men. and more ships. What has been 
behind the Monroe doctrine at all times? What has been the 
sustaining and compelling force that has given it vitality, and 
made it effective through all the periods of our national weak- 
ness? The answer is easy. It was the moral strength of our 
attitude, and the lack of adequate motive on the part of the 
nations to challenge the new principle. To-day a new sanction 
has been added to this doctrine, the unparalleled might and 
resources of this country, a potentiality of strength that will 
give any power, or aggregation of powers, pause, even should 
an adequate motive for war exist. Such a motive is not found 
in the Monroe doctrine. The militarists are so fiercely resolved 
on the policy of a greater Navy for the United States, that 
they are unwilling, or unable to draw plain conclusions from 
the facts that they put forward. For instance, the gentleman 
from Minnesota. in the course of his elaborate argument against 
the passage of the Hensley resolution, stated that it was idle to 
invite Germany to participate in a naval holiduy, for the reason 
that conditions at home compel the German Government to 
maintain a large military and naval force. 

Concede it to be true that Germany is so ringed about by 
ancient enemies, that her real dangers are in Europe, then it 
follows that her nayal preparations are for self-defense, and 
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do not concern this country. This is a sufficient answer to the 
argument often made, that our naval policy in the Atlantic 
should be determined by the ships building in the German navy 
yards, and that an increase in the battle fleet of that country, 
is a matter of serious import to the United States, calling for 
a revision of our naval program. The fact is, that an increase 
in the carrying trade, and merchant fleet of Germany, is a mat- 
ter of far greater moment to us. A trade war with that coun- 
try is more to be feared than the menace of her battleships. 
It is patent that if the German fleet is imperatively required in 
European waters to preserve the integrity of the Empire against 
the danger of attack from contiguous countries, ordinary pru- 
dence would forbid its use in a bootless and hazardous war with 
a powerful and friendly country like the United States. Such 
a war, prosecuted in our waters would require the full strength 
of the German Navy. A defeat would be ruinous. A victory 
would be at best of a Pyrrhic character, and entail such losses 
of ships and guns, as would put Germany out of the running in 
the naval competition now in progress between the countries of 
Europe. Under no conceivable circumstances of victory, could 
Germany strike the United States in a vital point, or secure an 
indemnity to discharge the terrifying cost of such a war. The 
continued prosecution of the struggle would introduce intoler- 
able disorders into the commerce of that country, and on the 
financial side, require loans of staggering proportions. Ger- 
many realizes the inevitable outcome of a war with the United 
States, as well as we do, and in that fact is our assurance that 
she is not arming against this country. Hence we are not 
concerned with her naval program. This being so, Germany 
should be eliminated from consideration in the determination 
of our naval policy. As to Japan, there is even less reason 
than in the case of Germany, to consider her as a possible 
enemy. That Empire is on the verge of bankruptcy, and only 
a long era of peace, and industrial expansion, will place her on 
her financial feet. She would be utterly unable to finance a 
war witb this country, and no one knows that fact better than 
the able statesmen who direct her affairs. Moreover the ade- 
quate motive for war is lacking. Japan has no clashing inter- 
ests with this country, such as made her war with Russia in- 
evitable. Having achieved a wonderful victory in that contest. 
and at an immense expenditure of blood and treasure, obtained 
an overflow area on the Asian Continent, she must husband 
her strength to conserve the fruits of that victory. The reten- 
tion of her territory in Asia, is absolutely conditioned on the 
muintenance of peice with this country. In addition her trade 
with the United States is too valuable to be lightly thrown 
away. This country is her best customer, taking one-third of 
her exports. 

A war with the United States, with the inevitable attendant 
losses, and bankruptcy following, would leave that country help- 
less before her recent antagonist, the Russian Bear, and enable 
him to retake at his leisure, without risk, and without loss, the 
coveted territory from which he was driven by the armies of 
the Mikado. The militarists in their efforts to arouse this 
country against Japan, and by that means cultivate a national 
sentiment for a colossal Navy, frequently intimate that she has 
designs upon the Philippines. Would that we could give her 
these islands, but the intimation that she contemplates their 
acquisition by force, is absurd, though it finds credence in cer- 
tain quarters. If Japan is disposed to play the rôle of a modern 
land pirate, there are many islands.in the Pacific, more desir- 
able than the Philippines, which are ready to her hand. and may 
be taken with comparatively little effort, and no risk. Why 
should she incur the chances of a great war with the United 
States, to secure an undesirable possession, when she could over- 
run Dutch Borneo, or Java, or Sumatra without any risk of 
reprisals, since Holland has no navy worthy of the name, and 
if ravished of her territory would be compelled to endure the 
wrong in pathetic helplessness. As Luke Wright, one-time 
minister to Japan, sententiously remarked, “This talk of a 
war with Japan, is not even respectable nonsense.” There 
are no sufficient occasions of war between us and Japan. Over 
6,000 miles of water separate the tv countries. Our wealth 
and material resources exceed hers twenty times over, while 
our population is at least twice as great. Both Germany and 
Japan have interests and dangers nearer home, to which their 
policies of naval construction are closely related. Neither coun- 
try can afford to risk the costly vessels constructed with refer- 
ence to those immediate dangers, in a perilous venture across 
the heaving oceans that respectively separate us, or rashly enter 
upon a war that will yield neither glory, nor any solid fruits 
of victory. It is well to bear these considerations in mind when 
we are feverishly urged to arm ourselves against the German, 
or the yellow peril. Mr. Speaker, the militarists tell us that as 


there has always been war, so there will always be war. Many 
persons accept this statement as a truism, and regard the bur- 
dens of military and naval preparation as necessary and iu- 
evitable. The fact is, that this so-called aphorism is simple 
nonsense. “ War is inevitable only when we are so weak as to 
allow the armament makers, the scare mongers, and the men 
who make war their business, to direct our policies.” The teach- 
ings of history are far from indicating that in the future, as in 
the past, the world will be a theater of continuous war, a 
horrid orgy of cruelty, blood, rapine, and destruction. On the 
contrary, they justify a very different forecast, and presage 
the speedy advent of the reign of universal peace. Each nation 
must order its affairs as it reasonably and intelligently in- 
terprets the present, and spells out the future. If it sees war 
ahead, it should prepare for war; if the forecast indicates 
peace, military and naval burdens should be steadily reduced. 
It is not an inevitable conclusion that the facts of the past will 
be repeated in the future. Mere dogmatic assertions to that 
effect ought not to carry conviction. I am not unmindful that 
the immortal Henry declared on a memorable occasion, that 
there is no lamp by which the feet of nations may be guided, 
save the lamp of experience. 

Nor would I omit the use of this lamp, but there is no method 
of solution for present day problems more pernicious and mis- 
leading than that which settles those problems by the analogy 
of the past, without regard to new and modifying circumstances. 
The causes of war, the authorities that declare war, the motives 
and occasions of war, have either been completely changed, or 
radically altered. Public opinion has reversed itself as to the 
elements that constitute the true foundations of national pros- 
perity, or the real greatness and glory of a nation. “The 
cause of peace has moved forward through the enlightenment of 
the people.” Wars are no longer waged to gratify the whims 
and caprices, or to avenge the wounded pride of the paramours 
of reigning monarchs, nor are they conducted to enslave the 
inhabitants of conquered territory, or to furnish booty and lovt 
for savage marauders. The future holds its own problems, but 
the irruptions of Huns, Goths, Tartars, and Saracens will not 
be repeated. The Attilas, the Tamerlanes, the Genghis Khans, 
those terrors of the ancient world, are a vanished type. They 
will not reappear, and the dangers to civilization will not take 
that, or kindred forms. The delimitations of frontiers are prac- 
tically settled the world over. At least any readjustment on a 
large scale is so remote, that we need not concern ourselves with 
it, or seek to anticipate and provide against the same by main: 
taining a military establishment so onerous and oppressive, that 
the chances of war will-be preferable to the burdens of armed 
peace. 

The great governments of to-day are slowly turning away 
from war, and this will be an increasing tendency, for the rea- 
son that with the spread of knowledge. and accumulation of ex- 
perience, they have all learned the lesson that in destroying the 
purchasing power of any one of the sisterhood of nations, they 
strike a deadly blow at the roots of their own prosperity. Tho 
business of a great nation, is linked with the business of all 
other nations. The commerce of such a nation enriches all its 
customers, and it is not good for business, as Benjamin Frank- 
lin once observed in his pithy fashion, to knock one's customers 
on the head. A few days ago, President Wilson declared in his 
message to Congress, that the “ United States is at peace with 
all the world, and many happy illustrations multiply about us 
of a growing sense of community of interest among the nations, 
foreshadowing an age of settled peace, and good will.” If the 
President has correctly taken the horoscope of the future, the 
dreadful forebodings of the gentleman from Alabama, and the 
dismal prophecies of all the adherents of that school of thought, 
are at fault. Manifestly both forecasts can not be correct, aud 
in the exercise of our personal judgment, we may choose be- 
tween the two opposing views, and fix our attitude toward the 
problems of the present, and the future, in conformity with our 
convictions. 

If the gentleman from Alabama is right in his forecast of 
what the future holds in store for us, then this country is in 
imminent danger, and other interests must be sacrificed, in order 
that the United States may be placed on a basis of adequate 
military preparedness, as speedily as possible. 

If the President has drawn the proper conclusions from 
present conditions, including in his survey the factors of inter- 
national relationship, then the time is auspicious for a reduc- 
tion in our military budget, and the military budgets of all the 
nations. Multiplying evidences of an era of peace, and good 
will, do not call for feverish activity in our navy yards, or the 
multiplication of superdreadnoughts. These are the appro- 
priate equipment of a nation preparing to go forth to war, and 
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have no place in the program of a country seeking to adjust 
itself to new and hopeful conditions of universal peace, and to 
beat its spears into pruning hooks. 

A few years ago Mr. Bryan made a notable speech at the 
Lake Mohonk Conference. In the course of that speech he 
said: ! 

I do not believe that this Nation ought to wait for any other nation 
to agree to do what is right. If this Nation announ to the world 
that it would not spend its money in getting ready for wars that 
ought not to come. that as it was not going into the burglar's business, 
it would not ul itself with burgtar’s tools, do you think our 
Natior would suffer for that? The building of these great battleships, 
these preparations for Ch n nations to t one another, is a 
challenge to the Christian civilization of the world. I believe this 
Nation could stand before the world to-day, and tell the world that it 
did not believe in war, that it did not believe that it was the right 
way to settle disputes, and that it had no disputes that it was not 
willing to submit to the jo ent of the world. If this Nation did 
that. it would not only not attacked by any other nation on the 
earth, but it would become the supreme power of the world. 

Yea verily, every man of heart will assent with a loud amen, 
to the concluding thought of this extract from a memorable 
address. There is no nation so appropriately situated as the 
United States, to second Mr. Churchill's stirring call for a 
reduction in naval armaments. Well in advance of the splendid 
declarations of the British Government, this country of its 
own volition, and without waiting to make agreements with 
other countries, has twice cut down the battleship program within 
the last two years. This was a strong and courageous action 
on the part of a Democratic Congress, and one for which the 
country has given us due credit. It was carried over the oppo- 
sition of a Republican Executive, and has been fully justified 
by the people at the polls. 

No right-thinking man believes that this step, taken upon due 
deliberation, has imperiled our national safety one whit. The 
Nation was never so safe and so sound as it is to-day.” “No 
existing nation could do us any injury comparable to the injury 
to itself arising from the loss of our friendship and our trade.” 
So far from this being an inauspicious time, to second the mem- 
orable proposals of Mr. Churchill, as intimated by the gentle- 
man from Minnesota, it is the psychological moment to take this 
step. > 

These resolutions undoubtedly have the full approval of the Fresi- 
dent. They will have the earnest approval of the thoughtful American 
public; and this is the time for our thoughtful public to speak with 
power. No occasion bas recently offered itself as a more propitious one 
for united demonstration in favor of calling a halt to the world's 
present insanity in the matter of naval armaments and appropriations. 

An arrangement of the character proposed must soon come, 
else, every citizen, figuratively speaking, will be carrying a 
soldier on his back.” Mr. Speaker, a mere civilian like myself, 
or the gentleman from Missouri, Mr. HENSLEY, exposes himself 
to a very easy and flippant criticism, at the hands of the mili- 
tarists, when he inveighs against the horrors of war, or chal- 
lenges the wisdom of a militaristie policy for this country. But 
the voice of this criticism is stilled when the gentieman from 
Ohio, Gen. SHEerwoop, rises to address the House. There is no 
occasion to ask who he is, or whether he has knowledge whereof 
he speaks. The reek of the smoke of many battles still hangs 
about his garments. He has trod all the paths of glory, heard 
the “thunderous roar” of battle, and in the dread sequel 
listened to the groans and prayers of the wounded and dying. 
To-day he tells us that he hates war, and the policies that in 
the name of peace are making the world an armed camp. 
There was no uncertain ring in the vigorous sentences in which 
he denounced the policy of a greater Navy, as a policy of “ crimi- 
nal waste,” and militarism. as “damnable.” He declared that 
no man of heart, or capable of thought, believes that a big 
Army, and a big Navy are messengers of peace. And he was 
right. Referring to the movement for two battleships, he vehe- 
mently declared that— 
this was a movement to tax the whole American people, on 
that they wear and eat, to raise $28,000,000, in order’ to gra’ 
barbaric yawp of war-mad semilunatics. 

Gen. SHerwoop is not alone in repudiating the theory that 
the maximum of Army and Navy is the most effective preserva- 
tive of peace. 

A few years ago, a great jurist now gone to his rest, declared 
that the 
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The claim preferred on behalf of battleships that they are 
agents of peace is an absurdity, worthy to be classed with the 
other delusion that the peaceful disposition of a country is de- 
veloped by the multiplication of military agencies, and the cul- 
tivation of the military spirit. A large military and naval force 
in any country, means a military caste in that country, as is 


notably the case in France, Russia, Germany and other countries 
of continental Europe. A military caste means war talk, and 
war talk always and everywhere means more ships, more sol- 
diers, more war money, and more workers withdrawn from 
gainful occupations. The only reason that the United States is 
not afflicted to-day with a huge army and a colossal navy, is 
that our civilian rulers have refused to adopt the suggestions 
of the mandarins of the War and Navy Departments. The 
sooner the world rids itself of the obsession that prevails in cer- 
tain quarters, that elaborate preparations for war, constitute an 
infallible index of peaceful intentions, the nearer we will be to 
the era of universal peace. 

The gentleman from Minnesota announced on yesterday that 
in recent years, the armies and navies of the war lord of Ger- 
many, have been a potent influence for peace in Europe. I 
challenge that assertion. The real influence for peace in Ger- 
many, is the attitude of the burden bearers, the taxpayers, the 
hewers of wood, and drawers of water, the tide of whose power 
has been steadily rising in the Reichstag. The final weight of 
military preparedness, armed peace as it is euphemistically 
called, falls upon the common people, and well the representa- 
tives of the German people know that fact. They have no de- 
sire to see that burden increased, by the appalling cost of a 
modern war. The growth of the socialistic party, and the in- 
crease of its representatives in the great legislative chamber of 
Germany, has exercised a restraining influence on the Emperor 
William, on more than one occasion. Their presence in that 
chamber is, and will be, the surest guaranty of peace in Europe. 
Those representatives have not been slow to manifest both their 
restlessness under existing burdens, imposed in the name of 
peace, and their indisposition to assume still greater obligations 
in the same name. They know full well that every increase in 
the army means more men withdrawn from productive indus- 
tries, more mouths to feed, more salaries to be provided, and 
more pensions to be paid by the taxpayers. 

When the opponents of the Hensley resolution tell us that it 
will not receive a respectful hearing abroad, I reply to them 
that the people in whose interest it is offered, will hear it gladly. 
It is no longer a joke in continental Europe, to speak of the 
power of the people. More and more, with each passing year, 
the ministries and chancelleries of those countries, reflect the 
wishes and attitude of the people with respect to domestic, and 
foreign policies. In time, they will mirror them absolutely. and 
when that time arrives, the era of militarism will pass. Within 
the last 48 hours, a ministry associated with an unpopular mili- 
tary policy in France, has been overthrown, The increasing 
intelligence of the voters gives them a fuller appreciation of 
their own power, and a clearer comprehension of the exactions, 
and sacrifices required by a policy of useless militarism. Once 
freed of the delusion that these burdens are necessary and in- 
evitable, they will welcome any feasible plan of reduction: Mr. 
Churchill's proposa) would save thirty millions to Germany, and 
sixty millions to England in one year, leaving the relative 
strength and degree of safety of the two countries, at the end of 
that year, precisely the same. With the repetition of this pro- 
posal, reenforced by our action, and the illuminating discussion 
that will follow in the meantime, there will come a fuller reali- 
zation of its full meaning, and of the message of hope that it 
carries to the toilers, and taxpayers. The vested interests, the 
armament firms, the generals, and the admirals who are chiefly 
responsible for the military. craze, may be counted in opposition 
to this movement, nor is che strength of this opposition to be 
lightly regarded, but in time sanity will prevail, and hearkening 
to an imperious popular demand, the governments of the world 
will put into effective operation, agreements that will terminate 
the present extravagant naval rivalry. Mr. Churchill showed a 
full appreciation of the momentous character of this problem, 
when he declared on October 18 of this year that— 


it was necessary for the welfare, and even endurance of our civilization, 


and the exi structure of es 4 that the question of armaments 
sould be bol discussed, not by the Government, but by the 
peoples. 


It is fitting that this Nation, which by “ virtue of its position 
is the safest and strongest of nations,” and whose motives will 
be least open to injurious suspicions, should lend its powerful 
aid to this hopeful movement. We have no ancient antagonisms, 
no old and unsettled scores, that will cause us to be regarded as 
Greeks bearing gifts. And to every eager soul who is sick at 
heart over this ceaseless talk of war, and these ceaseless prepa- 
rations for strife. our attitude will afford bope and encouruge- 
ment that all will yet be well, and the world in time cured of 
this “ sickness called war.” 

Our friends are much concerned 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Virginia 
has expired. 
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Mr. SAUNDERS. Mr. Speakes, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for five minutes. I was entitled to recognition for an 
hour in my own right. I can conclude in five minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? The Chair hears none. 

Mr. SAUNDERS. Mr. Speaker, I was on the point of saying 
that I can readily understand that any first proposition looking 
to a reduction of armaments and emanating from any one of 
the European countries, would be received with suspicion by 
the country to which it was addressed. These countries have 
long lived in an atmosphere of suspicion, of secret diplomacy, 
and court intrigues. The roots of their jealousies and an- 
tagonisms lie far back in the centuries. ‘They have severally 
inflicted, and endured at different times, the most grievous and 
horrid wrongs. They are prone to suspect the worst of their 
neighbors. This attitude has made it easy for the military 
caste to play upon the fears, and quicken the apprehensions of 
the people, who were already surcharged with the belief that 
beyond the border, their one-time enemies were brooding over 
ancient injuries, and meditating revenge. Under these con- 
ditions huge military establishments have been a natural 
growth, and a specious excuse for their maintenance, at what- 
‘ever cost of popular sacrifice, has been readily afforded. But 
these suspicions would not attach to a proposition of reduction 
either emanating from, or indorsed by this country. We are 
outside of the sphere of European cross-purposes, and have 
given evidence of our good faith by reducing the size of our 
Navy in two successive years. From a financial standpoint, we 
are better able to sustain this deadly competition than any of 
our European competitors. 

Our adhesion to this movement is therefore less to be related 
to some immediate selfish interest, though that interest meas- 
urably exists. Why need we fear a rebuff, and if rebuffed, what 
of it? Should the proposal be rejected again, and still again, 
will such rejection bring contumely upon this country? Will 
it cause us either to be ashamed, or to be afraid? Will it bring 
humiliation in its wake? Will it cause us to lose the solid 
regard of any portion of the civilized world? Why then should 
we fear to go forward? I am amused at the tender solicitude 
for our President displayed by our Republican friends who are 
opposing this resolution. They are oppressed with anxiety lest 
he should unwarily fall into this pit, that his Democratic asso- 
ciates are unwittingly digging for his feet. Mr. Speaker, we are 
constructing a bridge, not digging a pit, a bridge by which the 
nations of the earth may escape from their present prison house 
of fear into the full freedom of peace triumphant. The head- 
ship, the leadership in this great movement belongs to us of 
right. We are told by the opposition that we are pursuing a 
last year’s bird’s nest, that Mr. Churchill’s proposal has been 
rejected. What of it? How often has this been true of great 
movements that in the result have been hailed with universal 
acclaim, Put forward with enthusiasm by some ardent pioneer, 
they are received with apathy, or chilling indifference. Slowly 
the movement gathers strength, until in time some great surge 
‘of popular favor, or the effective influence of some great leader, 
carries it to the front with irresistible momentum, and at once 
its adherents become legion. Things that are pronounced impos- 
sible, are accomplished in the twinkling of an eye when the hour 
and the man meet. Once done, and the wonder is that they 
were not done long ago. I recall that when I first came to this 
House, and as a new Member timidly suggested in the cloak- 
room, that the then conditions might be improved if the power 
to appoint the committees was taken from the Speaker, I was 
firmly told that such a thing was impossible, 

Mr. MURDOCK. ‘The gentleman was told that such a thing 
would be anarchy. 

Mr. SAUNDERS. Yes, I was told that such a change would 
produce anarchy, that the business of the House of Representa- 
tives, could not be conducted decently, and in order, if the 
Speaker was deprived of the power to appoint the several com- 
mittees. And yet for some years, in spite of these dismal 
prophecies, we have proceeded very comfortably, and efficiently 
under the present régime, without loss of dignity, or prestige on 
the part of the Speaker. The Speaker is no longer a boss, throt- 
tling or advancing legislation at his pleasure, but the presiding 
officer of a great deliberative assembly. The roll of constructive 
legislation enacted by this body during the past three years, is 
an ample answer to the croakers who confidently announced that 
we would be unable to do business under the new system. 

Mr. Speaker, there are many things to encourage the friends 
of this resolution to press the same upon the attention of the 
nations. The action of Germany is not a discouragement. All 
great movements proceed slowly, and many pourparlers must 
precede the final agreement. The forces behind this pro- 
posal are the slow-moving masses, the much derided common 
people. At present the Governments of the great powers of 


Europe are essentially military, and as a matter of course, 
hostile to a movement of this character. The pressure for the 
same must come from below. It must be imposed upon the 
rulers. All new principles are put into operation by authorities 
that are either in sympathy with the proposed policies, or acting 
under strong popular compulsion. As well expect a reactionary 
stand-pat protectionist to accept the first suggestion of a differ- 
ent policy, and agree out of hand to revise the tariff downward, 
as to expect the Government of the Emperor William to agree 
in the first instance to a proposal that carries with it the im- 
plication that the militaristic policy is at fault. But there are 
many influences at work throughout the world upon which 
the friends of peace may confidently rely, to overturn the hos- 
tile attitude of the military caste towards reduction in military 


and naval armaments. Chief among these is the increasing cost 


of these armaments. The present indebtedness of the world is, 
$42,000,000,000. Ten years ago it was 832.000.000.000. Forty 
years ago it was little more than $20,000,000,000. The entire 
increase is practically due to the cost of wars, or the prepara- 
tions for war. It is a striking fact that no nation is appar- 
ently willing to burden itself with a great national debt to pro- 
mote works of domestic development. Perhaps the largest sum 
ever expended by a nation on a work of commercial utility is 
the outlay for the construction of the Panama Canal. But even 
this work partakes largely of a military character, for the 
chief argument in its behalf was the contention that it would be 
an important contribution to our works of national defense. 
The great powers are severally indebted as follows: 


ear r SOUR NED EE BESS ON CARE 284, 000, 000 
United: neee eee % 961, 000, 000 
CHORIN SHORING r A E POSAT B EEE SA 1 000 
Russia 


1, 028, 000, 000 

The increasing intelligence of the masses, and the increasing 
use of national funds to secure results of social and domestic 
betterment, that are reflected in a higher standard of living 
the world over, are tending to emphasize the fact that there 
are alternative uses for public money of a far more fruitful 
and beneficent character, than the building up of huge armies, 
and imposing navies. The public is not indisposed to expend 
whatever is necessary in this direction, but they are making a 
searching inquiry into the alleged necessity, and are manifest- 
ing a growing distrust of expert opinion, so far as it under- 
takes to fix the size of the navy, or army. 

The fact is, that the size of the latter is not a question of 
naval strategy. Nor should the size of the former be remitted 
to the military experts. “It is a matter for the decision of the 
highest statesmanship. In a civilian country, made up of 
civilian people, the statesmanship should be civilian statesman- 
ship. Inside of the Army or Navy, with a view t> its mainte- 
nance on the highest plane of efficiency, expert opinion ought to 
rule; but the relation of the Navy to the other nations, consti- 
tutes a matter mainly outside of naval judgment. We should 
determine whether there is any menace to us, in what our sis- 
ter nations are doing, and then do whatever is needful, wise, 
and just. Whatever is more is waste, and waste is another 
name for graft.” Moreover, the advocates of peace, should spread 
the propaganda of peace on all occasions. In this respect, they 
should take a lesson from the activities of the members of the 
Navy League. They are at work in season and out of season. 
Any speaker who derides the motives, and sneers at the policies 
of the advocates of peace, is sure of an enthusiastic hearing at 
their hands, and if the orator goes further and pledges his sup- 
port for liberal appropriations for the Army, and Navy, the ap- 
plause becomes thunderous. If one tithe of the effort that has 
been expended in favor of maintaining the agencies, and machin- 
ery of war, had been used to show its folly and waste, the 
benisons of universal peace would long since have descended 
upon: 

Every kindred, every tribe, on this terrestrial ball. 

The public has long and passively acquiesced in the pro- 
digious appropriations for military purposes, from a feeling 
that it was useless to struggle against the closely organized, 
and well-knit forces that have conducte the propaganda for 
this policy, and hat have been sc diligent in disseminating mis- 
leading arguments, and distorted facts in its behalf. This feel- 
ing is passing, and as the real facts are becoming known, it is 
being rapidly replaced with a growing sense of the futility, and 
folly of militarism under present conditions. The vast amounts 
that are being expended for these unproductive purposes.“ are 
causing the taxpayers, “furiously to think,” and to make in- 
structive comparisons. Two superdreadnoughts will cost about 
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828.000.000. This sum would build 14.000 churches at $20,000 
each, would buy 7,000 farms, at $4,000 each, would furnish a 
eollege education for 14,000 young men at $500 a year.” 

Save the British Navy, the “American Navy is the most 
costly on earth. It is one of the world's most expensive insti- 
tutions. It costs more each year than all the colleges of en- 
gineering, and agriculture in the world. with all the technical, 
industrial. and trade schools of whatever sort—the founda- 
tions of the industrial prosperity of the nations. It costs more 
each year than all the universities of the world—the founda- 
tions of all intellectual leadership, and social progress. Each 
year it reaches a higher level of expense, and for this there 
is no visible reason external, or internal. The annual cost of 
our Nary has risen from $13,000,000 in 1881, to something like 
$140,000,000 in 1913.“ No one will pretend that this country is 
more secure to-day, or better protected against real dangers 
than it was in 1881, though the size of our Navy, in relation 
to the navies of the other nations, is much greater now than it 
was at that time. We are paying over $125,000,000 a year to 
protect ourselves against imaginary dangers, and maintain our 
“fighting edge” This gigantic sum if expended on the con- 
struction of roads, would build in any one year more than 
31.000 miles of first-class highways, of the most approved char- 
acter, With this sum we could do “ wonders in storing, and dis- 
tributing our flood waters.” in the maintenance and enlarge- 
ment of our levee systems, in the construction of new irrigation 
dams, and the reclamation of our deserts, in draining our 
swamps, and affording new areas of fertile lands for settle- 
ment and development. These great projects are calling to us 
insistently. What shall our answer be to the call? On every 
hand we see the “multiplying evidences” of an era of peace, 
but the armies and the navies grow apace. This is due in 
part to the vested interests, to an erroneous sense of insecurity, 
to the unceasing efforts of the p to 
the glamour that attends the possession of military and naval 
power, and to “outworn ideas of national glory.” But there 
is another contributing cause, and that is the mistaken judg- 
ment of certain advocates of peace, who believe that all this 
waste and debt are necessary, that peace means armed peace, 
pence backed by a great navy, and a -corresponding army. This 
attitude ought to be challenged on every occasion by the 
friends of peace, who believe that “war instruments are built 
for war, and that their influence tend toward its destined end.” 
The more peaceful a nation is, as manifested by its ways, and 
its works. the less reason for other nations to concern them- 
selves with what it is doing. But the construction of battle- 
ships by one peacefully disposed nation. arouses the most lively 
concern among the other peaceful nations. 

If battleships are agents of peace, and their construction 
means peace, why is it that whenever a dreadnonght is pro- 
jected, or laid down, it becomes a subject of instant interest 
to every other nation that is building @readnoughts. Dread- 
noughts in some marvelous fashion seem to procreate dread- 
noughts, to give birth to “new dreadneughts at home, and 
abroad,” always with regard to the laws of dreadnought eu- 
genics, for the descendant is ever bigger and sturdier, and in 
every way more vigorous and powerful, than the ancestor. 
“English dreadnoughts breed German dreadnoughts. German 
drendnonghts are the parents of American monsters.” Our Navy 
is the parent of sturdy youngsters in Cuba, Argentina. and 
Brazil. It would be difficult to gauge the unrest. distrust, 
apprehension, alarm and positive dislike that the steady in- 
crease in our Navy has aroused in the Republics of South 
America. The road to peace is not by this way. It is by the 
way of promoting, “friendly relations, and friendly commerce, 
by stimulating science, education, sanitation. industry. national 
justice. economy and solvency.” We should cultivate the wir- 
tues of patience, tolerance, and seltfirestraint, and above all 
reject the sophisms of armed peace”: 

“To safeguard peace we must pre 
I know that maxim; it was forged in hell. 
This wealth of ships and guns inflames the vulgar 
And makes the very war it guards —— 55 


The god of war is now a man of 
With vested imterests. 


re for war "— 


Camp followers, canteens, war 5355 
b builders, 


Balloonists, mappists, hellographers. 
inventors, fying men, and diving demons, 


Beelzebub, and all his hosts, who, whether 
In water, earth, or mir, among them et— 
When trade is brisk—a million po a week. 

The sum of the whole matter is that the United States as a 
peaceful Nation should maintain an adequate Navy. The test of 
an adequate Navy is easy. We need no ships for the purpose 
of offense, since this country is dreaming no dreams of con- 
quest, or empire. Our requirements for defense are simple. 
“There is no power which hopes to rule over us, no enemy that 
dares, or cares to attack us.“ Our commerce enriches the 
world. Our virile citizenship, our available resources, our 
actual wealth, our commanding position, our present military 
and narval strength, which is far in excess of our actual needs, 
and the unity of our national sentiment in all that tonches the 
vital interests of this country, afford an ample panoply of pro- 
tection against any suggested attack. ‘There is no occasion to 
increase either the Army or the Navy. Both may be safely re- 
duced. Mr. Speaker, everything tells us to go forward with this 
great movement for the reduction of armaments. We may be 
rebuffed. If so, we will try again, and will not weary in well- 
doing in this great cause. For years, through remonstrance and 
diplomatic representation, we sought to improve the condition 
of the Jews in Russia. Finally, we repealed our treaty with 
that country, in the hope that betterment might come by that 
way. Vain hope. We have been rebuffed at every turn, our 
requests denied, our suggestions rejected. Have we lost stand- 
ing thereby, have we lost prestige, have we fallen into a pit 
which we have digged for ourselves, have we been made ashamed 
before the nations? Ah no! The fight goes on, light is break- 
ing, and in the end, justice will be secured for the Jewish cit- 
izens of that unhappy country. And this other fight will go 
forward, whether under our leadership, or that of another. In 
due time victory will come, for no system grounded in absurdity, 
rooted in folly and wrong, can end’ixe for all the ages. In spite 
of the forces of active (position, in spite of chill indifference, 
and envenomed attack, this movement will not fail. The day of 
deliverance for the nations is at hand. 

It's coming yet for a' that. 


‘When man to man the world o'er, 
Shall brothers be, and a‘ that. 


[Applause.] 

Mr. Speaker, there are many encouraging indications that the 
era of great wars is passing. God speed its passage. In the 
barbarous past war has afflicted mankind with untold miseries, 
with woes unnumbered. It has destroyed values beyond compu- 
tation, lowered all ethical standards, and degraded the high 
ideals of humanity. In its wake are heard the groans of strong 
men, and the pitiful weeping of sorrowing women. The spirit of 
the enlightened present is calling the Christian nations to enlist 
in the “ common service of world-wide liberty,” and civic better- 
ment. Everywhere recruits are needed for a universal war to 
eradicate war, and the vicious canses that lead to war. In such 
a cause I am ready to enlist as a volunteer. This will be a holy 
war, a war for humanity, a war to banish disease, and crime, 
and suffering. and sorrow, a war to lift up the lowly, and bring 
comfort and relief to the miserable and afflicted of every degree. 
In time peace will win this victory, a victory more renowned 
than any achievement of grim-visaged war. [Applause.] 


Curreney Bill. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MOSES P. KINKAID, 


OF NEBRASKA. 
iy roe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, December 22, 1913, 


On the conference report to the bill (H. R. 7837) to provide for the 
establishment of Federal reserve banks, to furnish an elastic currency, 
to afford means of rediscounting commercial paper, to establish a 
more effective supervision of in the United States, and for 
other purposes. 

Mr. KINKAID of Nebraska. Mr. Speaker, in my estimation, 
the Democratic Party has not made the most of the greatest 
political and statesmanship opportunity ever afforded a political 
party in the history of our country. I predict the operation of 
this bill will show the present majority party has been found 
wanting in coustructive legislation, The pending bill combines 
good and bad features; it contains even opposing principles, und 
is therefore inconsistent within itself. 
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Mr. Speaker, except for the earnest and resistance 
of most Republicans and Progressives, aided by a few Demo- 
crats, in opposition to provisions of the original Glass bill, from 
its start in the House, the sponsors of the bill, impatient of any 
deliberation or delay, would have forced its passage without 
the allowance of a single amendment. But as a result of the 
untiring protests of those opposed to certain provisions as the 
bill was introduced, covering a period of several months, many 
amendments have finally been secured in the Senate, the merits 
of which even the most ardent supporters of the bill, as it was 
first written, now admit to be indispensable to its successful 
operation. But it is yet, improved as it has been by amend- 
ments, imperfect in several respects, in details. These remain- 
ing objectionable features have been pointed out and amend- 
ments proposed which would have removed them. But these 
amendments have been voted down by the majority party. 

Mr. Speaker, I do fear the strong political party desire to 
pass a bill as drafted and proposed by the majority leadership 
has outweighed and subordinated the more deserving purpose, 
that of securing a financial measure truly salutary. Certainly I 
grant the majority party seeks meritorious legislation. But I 
do fear the anxiety of its leadership to secure exclusive credit 
for the party for passing a currency measure has stood in the 
way of the best results. 

Mr. Speaker, viewing the provisions of the bill as I have 
stated myself raises the question of what it is my duty as a 
Member of this House at this juncture to do, with a final vote 
upon the measure impending. I am frank to say if my vote 
against the biH would defeat it and thereby secure the striking 
out of objectionable features and the substitution of what would 
be beneficial to the measure, I should unhesitatingly now vote 
against it, just as I did vote when it passed the House, to 
encourage amendments by the Senate. But the opposition vote 
of all Republicans and Progressives, combined with the very 
few Democrats who opposed the bill, would not now prevent its 
passage. Therefore it is not three alternatives the situation pre- 
sents, namely, this bill, the national banking system we now 
have, or, instead of either of these, a new and better bill. Such 
is not the situation. It is but two alternatives that confront 
me, namely, this Glass-Owen bill or our present national bank- 
ing system. It isa vote for the Glass-Owen bill or a “ No” vote, 
which should be construed that I wonld prefer our present sys- 
tem to the pending bill. 

As I have in substance heretofore expressed myself, as I view 
it, our national banking system, while a great achievement for 
the time of its enactment, comparatively viewed, a great con- 
trivance to be attained under the then existing environments, 
and for which Secretary Chase, Senator Sherman, and a few 
others were entitled to all if not more than the credit acknowl- 
edged them at the time, and, I may add, without which the 
Union of the States might not have been preserved, yet its op- 
eration has proven the system to be unsound in principle as to 
the volume of currency. Statesmen, party conventions, business 
men—maybe I should have first mentioned the press—and the 
masses generally have for a considerable period declared against 
it and for a better system, All concur that an elastic currency 
and a mobilization of bank reserves would operate for the wel- 
fare of the people. These are wanting in our existing national 
banking system; they are provided for, though not as well and 
skillfully as might be, by the pending bill. The Glass-Owen bill 
in these respects constitutes a material improvement“ upon the 
fundamentals of our existing system; therefore, while much of 
the machinery and details of the bill are objectionable to me, I 
find myself impelled to take a practical view of the situation, 
whereby I find a preponderance of advantage in favor of the 
pending bill in preference to a continuation of our old national 
banking law. I voted against the Glass bill when it was the 
most objectionable to me that it has been; this was when it 
passed the House; again I voted to concur in the amendments, 
just as it eame from the Senate, for fear that in conference the 
provision for the insurance of deposits might be striken ont, and 
so I think I voted against the bill when it was the worst it has 
been, and I shall now vote for it, when it is the best it has been, 
certainly in many respects, but I do grant that while the clause 
for tbe insurance of deposits was lost in the conference that 
slight gains in other respects were made. 

Mr. Speaker, I very much regret the deposit insurance pro- 
vision has been stricken out of the bill by the conferees. It 
was my fear that this might be done—this was my principa! 
reason for voting to concur in the Senate amendments instead 
of permitting a conference and taking chances that this very 
Salutary clause would be eliminated. But, Mr. Speaker, I serve 
notice now that if some one does not get ahead of me I shall 
prepare and introduce a separate deposit insurance bill just as 
early as I can find the time to prepare it. 


Mr. Speaker, the membership of this House ought to be 
agreed, and I am sure all their constituents will agree, and 
especially the business interests of the country will agree, that 
political partisanship feeling should not for a moment be per- 
mitted to stand in the way of a vote expressed the best cal- 
culated to promote the welfare of all the people collectively, 
and with this view I shall vote for the bill by voting to adopt 
the report of the conferees. 

Mr. Speaker, to be clearly understood, it is my position that 
while this bill is defective in different respects it yet contains 
enough good, enough of a start for an improvement in our bank- 
ing and currency system, that we should pass it rather than 
make no commencement at all, and from time to time amend it 
in the places and at the points at which its operation shows it 
to be weak or wrong. 


Curreney. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. S. A. WITHERSPOON, 


OF MISSISSIPPI, 
In tHe House or Representatives, 


Monday, December 22, 1913, 


On the conference report to the bill (H. R 7837) to provide for the 
establishment of Federal reserve banks, to furnish an elastic cur- 
rency, to afford means of rediscounting commercial paper, to estab- 
lish a more effective supervision of banking in the United States, and 
for other purposes. 

Mr. WITHERSPOON. Mr. Speaker, upon the conference re- 
port of the currency bill, agreed on by the conferees of the 
Senate and the House, I voted in the negative because, after 
as much study and investigation as it was possible for me to 
give the subject, I came to the conclusion that the proposed law 
was contrary to the best interests of the American people. 

In 1900, after much agitation and party conflict, a system 
of banking and currency was adopted, and this system of 
finances has been on trial for 13 years. The result of this 
long trial is that the Republicans who fastened the system 
upon the country, the Democrats who bitterly opposed it, Green- 
backers, Socialists, anarchists, and, in short, all classes of 
our people, unanimously agree that it has resulted in intolerable 
evils, and that something else must be substituted for it. 

The concentration of the wealth of the country in the hands 
of the favored few, the correlative increase in the multitude of 
the poor, the reign of uncontrollable panics, the widespread 
failure of business enterprises, and the monopoly of the money 
of the country by the idle rich and the gamblers are some of 
the results which have marked the progress of our financial 
system for more than a decade. The foundation principle of 
this system was laid in the act of 1890, which provided that 
25.8 grains of gold should constitute the dollar which was to be 
the standard of value, and that other dollars should be main- 
tained at a parity with this dollar. Silver ceased to be coined 
into money and a vast sum of gold, amounting to $150,000,000, 
was accumulated in the Treasury and has been kept there ever 
since for the purpose of maintaining this parity. 

Having destroyed the use of silver as money, and having 
adopted as the sole money of the country a metal whose quan- 
tity is utterly insufficient to supply the money requirements of 
the country, it became a matter of necessity that something else 
should be substituted for money. Accordingly the banks were 
required to gather up and store in their vaults immense quan- 
tities of the gold and other moneys of the country, aggregating 
about a billion and a half dollars called their reserves, and this 
money they have been forbidden by law to lend or use, however 
much it might be needed. 

The effect as well as the object of this was to give these in- 
stitutions the highest possible credit, and bank credits, loaned 
the people to the amount of $18,000,000,000, have been effectually 
substituted for money as a medium of exchange. Less than 
5 per cent of the business of the country is transacted with 
money and the use of bank credits has become almost the sole 
medium of exchange, and the dependence of the people upon 
bank credits in lieu of money explains the purpose of demone- 
tizing silver and of adopting as the sole money of the country a 
metal whose scarcity made it impossible to transact the busi- 
ness of the country with money. 

This cruel, foolish law which has foreed the substitution of 
bank credits for money does not permit the banks to use the 
money in their yaults even when the destruction of confidence 
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makes it impossible for them to lend their credits in lieu of 


money. In 1907 the banks had a billion and a half dollars in 
their vaults, and if this vast sum of money had been put in cir- 
culation money among the people would have been so plentiful 
that the continuance of the panic would have been impossible, 
but the principle of our financial system regarded it as of the 
first importance to maintain the credit of the banks, and hence 
this vast reserve was kept in sacred idleness and even increased 
throughout the panic at the cost of untold suffering and wide 
spread ruin, 

With this experience to guide us and these calamitous results 
still fresh in our memories we have now adopted a new system 
of banking and currency founded on the same vicious principle 
of finances. 

The new Jaw provides for the establishment of 12 banks 
located each in one of the 12 districts into which the country 
is to be divided. The capital stock of these banks is to be 
taken and paid for by all banks that become members of the 
system and in these regional banks the members are to keep 
a part of their money on deposit. The regional bank’s busi- 
ness will be the rediscounting of the paper of the member 
banks, and on this rediscounted paper as security the regional 
bank is authorized to issue the new currency, in the discre- 
tion of the Federal Reserve Board. This new currency, se- 
cured by the rediscounted paper, made a legal tender in the 
payment of public debts, and guaranteed by the Government, 
will constitute the money which the regional bank loans to 
the member banks on its rediscounted paper. It is the credit 
of the regional bank in the form of a note which it loans in- 
stead of money, and the amount of such credits, which it will 
be authorized to loan, is measured by the amount of gold and 
other lawful money it may be able to hoard, 

The act authorizes the regional bank to issue $100 in these 
currency notes for each $40 it may have or $2.50 in currency 
for each $1 of gold or other money. In other words the 
regional bank must always keep in idle money 40 per cent of 
all the currency it lends and this is a sacred fund which must 
never be put to any use except to maintain the credit of the 
bank and thereby cause its credits, in the form of currency 
notes, to circulate among the people and Serve as a substitute 
for money. The principle ofthis scheme is identically the same 
as that of the system which proved so disastrous and which we 
have now abandoned. The basis of it is that there is no real 
money but gold and that the scarcity of gold makes it necessary 
to collect and hoard it in the vaults of the banks to the end 
that this will create such confidence in the banks that their 
credits can be loaned to supply the place of money. This firmly 
establishes the autocratic supremacy of the banks and the 
utter dependence of the people upon them for their credits as 
a medium of exchange, and the whole fabric of the system 
rests on the delusion that one dollar in gold will make two and 
a half in currency notes good. 


The science of money is very abstruse. The complication of 
its principles are difficult to comprehend, and the human reason 
is often bewildered in the effort to unravel its economic ques- 
tions. The evil effects of a false system are often impossible 
to distinguish from results that might come from other sources 
and the magnitude of the problem should shield the honest 
conclusions of anyone from criticism and blame. 

But we acquire most of our wisdom in this world not from 
reason but from our mistakes, blunders, and misfortunes, and 
if we can not see by the lamp of experience we will never find 
the truth. Men may justly differ when they resort to reason, 
especially on such a difficult subject as the currency; but after 
13 years of trial with all the evil results that are admitted 
to have followed there seems to be little excuse to establish a 
new system on the very same principle. If this was wise, then 
the teachings of experience have no value. A system of finances 
would have been devised on a different principle if it had not 
involved a confession on the part of the framers of the bill that 
they were wrong 13 years ago; but I knew that the gold-standard 
theory of money was wrong then, and in the light of the dis- 
aster it has caused I could not vote for it. 

In arriving at the conclusion that I ought to vote against the 
currency bill I considered as fundamental the question, What 
is the real object and function of money and banks and whether 
the proposed currency system carries out those objects? 


MONEY. 


What is the use of money and what object is it designed to 
accomplish? All dictionaries answer this question by defining 
money as a medium of the exchange of products and none of 
them define it as a medium of creating credits in banks. 

All books on political economy accord with the definition 
of the dictionaries, and teach the doctrine that the sole func- 


tion of money is to effect the interchange and distribution of 
the products of labor. This exchange is always given as the 
necessity for money and this use constitutes its sole value. 
Without money the business of the country would be impos- 
sible. When a man raises 1,000 bushels of wheat and only 
needs a few bushels for his own use, he would find it impos- 
sible to exchange what he can not use for the great multitude 
of other articles he must have, and the only method by which 
his necessities can be met is to sell his surplus wheat for money 
and then use the money in the purchase of whatever he may 
need. In this way money effects the exchange of these prod- 
ucts which each man does not need for those products which 
he does need, and this is the function of money as expounded 
by all writers on the subject. I have never been able to find 
any book on the science of money which claims that its func- 
tion and use is not as a medium of exchange but as a means 
of creating in banks credits to be substituted for money. 

To destroy the use of money altogether and to make the 
people wholly dependent on the banks for their credits as a 
substitute for money is the prime object of the currency bill 
against which I yoted. Under the old system, which its ad- 
yocates and originators have been forced to abandon, the laws 
of the United States and of the States required American 
banks to keep as reserves in their vaults from 15 to 25 per 
cent of their deposits in cash, and this legal requirement re- 
sulted in the hoarding by the banks of one and a half billion 
dollars. This vast reserve means that much money must be 
idle and never be used for any purpose at any time. It had 
no other effect except to center in the banks the. credits of the 
country and to make the people wholly dependent on them for 
their credits as a medium of exchange in lieu of money, 

The new system is still worse, It requires all banks who be- 
come members of the system to keep 12 per cent of its deposits 
if it be a country bank, 15 per cent of its deposits if it be in a re- 
serve city, and 18 pcr cent of its deposits of it be in a central 
reserve city lying idle and useless in its vaults all the time. In 
addition to this each bank must keep 5 per cent of its time de- 
posits as a part of its reserve. In addition, each regional reserve 
bank must maintain two large reserves. For all deposits of 
money or paper it must have 35 per cent thereof in cash in its 
vaults, and for all currency notes it may issue it must keep 40 
per cent thereof in gold or lawful money, the currency notes 
themselves being by implication a sort of unlawful money. 

When we remember that the total amount of bank deposits 
in the United States is about $18,000,000,000, it is plain that 
if the banks conform to all the requirements of new reserves 
and for increased reserves, and if the banks take from their 
vaults all the cash required by the law for the purpose of 
paying for the stock in the 12 regional banks and for the 
maintenance of their required deposits in the regional banks, 
it will take about all of the $3,000,000,000 of money now ia 
existence and thus effectually destroy the use of all money in 
the United States as a medium of exchange and firmly es- 
tablish the dependence of the people upon the use of bank 
credits in the form of currency notes as a substitute for money. 

Money, whether it be gold or silver or greenbacks or Treasury 
notes or what not, will cease to be a medium of exchange. 
All money will form a part of some bank reserve, and all the 
dictionaries and books on political economy will have to revise 
and change their definitions of money, and, so far as the United 
States is concerned, they will have to admit that from the 
beginning of time they have been mistaken in declaring that 
money is a medium of exchange, and that it was left for the 
modern goldbug to discover that the prime object and only 
function of money is to form bank reserves and create bank 
credits, 

The unknown author of the currency bill was certainly enam- 
ored of reserves. He calis the bill itself the “ Federal reserve 
net.“ He names the 12 regions into which it divides the 
country “ reserve districts.” He denominates the officers in whom 
the supreme power is vested “the reserve board,” and the 12 
regional banks are to be known as “ reserve banks.” Even the 
agents are dubbed “reserve agents.” And then it effectually 
provides that practically all the money of the country shall be 
used solely for bank reserves. To him reserve seemed to fur- 
nish the answer to all financial questions, to be the whole cul- 
mination of the science of money, and to be set up as the ultima 
thule of real statesmanship. 

If the perfection of bank reserves is the object of our cur- 
rency system, I made a mistake in voting against the bill; but 
that idea is so antagonistic to all my conceptions of the func- 
tion of money that I was unable to appreciate the wisdom of it. 
It may have been because my reserve of the information which 
I have been receiving all my life was too large to admit any 
further reserves into my head. 
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BANKS. 


No institutions are more important than banks. They are as 
necessary as money itself. Without them money could not per- 
form its fanction, and upon the proper exercise of the banking 
functions depends the prosperity of the country. Banks are 
indispensable to the distribution of wealth and the good of all 
classes, because they are the only institutions yet devised by 
which a small amount of money can be made to effect a large 
amount of business. 

In the United States it is said that the wealth of the people 
amounts to $130,000,000.000, and that the annual production of 
wealth amounts to $30,000,000,000, all of which has to be inter- 
changed and distributed, and we have less than $3,000,000,000 
with which to effect these enormous exchanges. This is not 
possible unless each dollar, which may change hands and effect 
many exchanges every day, is used to the greatest extent. If 
each individual keeps his money in his pocket and it is used 
only when he enters into a business transaction and lies idle 
during the time its owner does not use it, then our supply of 
money would be wholly insufficient for the demands of business. 
In order to make $3,000,000,000 ample to do the business of the 
country it is indispensable that one man may be able to use 
the money of his neighbor, who does not for the time need it, 
and this is accomplished through the medium of banks. When 
everyone in a community deposits his money in the local bank 
it can all be used all the time by those who need it, and in this 
way only can the supply be made sufficient. Here lies the use- 
fulness and the necessity of banks. Their main function, there- 
fore, is to lend the money of the people, and as long as they 
perform this function they are a blessing to every community. 

But the present law, as well as the abandoned system, in- 


stead of making the banks perform their legitimate and highly | 


useful function of lending the money of the people, aim to make 
the banks in each community have a monopoly of its money 
to the end that money shall cease to be a medium of exchange, 
and that bank credits shall be substituted therefor. Not only 
did the old system require that the cash reserve of each bank 
should be increased in proportion to the loan of its credits, and 
not only is this requirement continued in the present system, 
but in addition to this each bank which becomes a member is 
now required to surrender a large part of its cash to the 12 
regional banks, and these regional banks are required to keep 
two large reserves of cash, one of which is 40 per cent of the 
new currency notes they may issue, and the other is 35 per 
cent of their deposits, thereby largely increasing the amount 
of money whose use as a medium of exchange will be destroyed. 
and greatly enlarging the dependence of the people on bank 
credits as a substitute for money. e 

The new law, in fact, conditions the power of each regional 
bank to do business upon the amount of cash it can hoard and 
monopolize, because it must have a dollar in gold for each $2.50 
of currency notes it issues, and the more gold and other money 
it can hoard the more of its credits it can lend. It is therefore 
under not only the temptation but the necessity of accumulating 
and hoarding as much money as possible. The more money it 
keeps idle and destroys the use of the more of its credits it can 
lend. 

When the currency bill was under discussion the ablest mem- 
bers of the Banking and Currency Committee, well understand- 
ing that the object and effect of the bill was to destroy the 
use of money and to substitute therefor bank credits as a 
medium of exchange, boldly asserted in the debate that banks 
do not deal in money at all, but they deal exclusively in credits. 
This was literally true in the old system, and will be equally 
true under the new. It will be impossible for the banks to lend 
money and comply with the requirements of the law, Each 
bank will have to strive to become a monopoly of all the money 
in its community in order that it may be able to lend the largest 
amounts of its credits to the people. 

The monopoly idea of a bank is intolerable to anyone who 
has the instincts of a Democrat. All private monopolies are 
denounced in the Democratic platform as intolerable and inde- 
fensible. A monopoly of money is the worst form of monopoly 
that selfishness can devise. It is worse than a monopoly of 
corn or wheat or cotton, because the monopoly of money blights 
prosperity in every walk of life and makes the welfare of the 
people in every country dependent upon the will and whims of 
the money monopolists. The potent cause of the paralysis of 
the transportation and mercantile business as well as of the 
manufacturing and agricultural and other productive industries 
of the country lies In the Money Trust, which has existed for 
many years and which is the legitimate offspring of our old 
banking and currency laws, and to vote for a bill which in- 
creases the monopoly of money meant a surrender of all my 
conceptions of the functions of money and banks and the aban- 


donment of all my convictions as to the political evils of the- 

day and of the proper remedy therefor. I could not do this- 

because somebody told me to do it. ' 
THE EXPENSE OF THE SYSTEM. 

But having adopted a banking and currency system which 
abandons the use of money as a medium of exchange and sub- 
stitutes bank credits therefor, which converts banks from 
money-lending into credit-lending institutions, designed to hoard 
and monopolize the money of the country, the question still re- 
mains, Is such a system good for the country? The answer to 
this question depends upon the profits it will afford the banks 
and the cost it will fasten upon the people. 

No banking and currency system can be good unless it makes 
the profits to banks easy and the cost to the people low, for 
without profits to the banks the system will be a failure, and if 
its cost to the people is so burdensome as to equal the profits of 
commercial, agricultural, and manufacturing pursuits, material 
prosperity could not advance. There is no real conflict between 
the interests of the banks and the prosperity of the people. If 
the banking business is a failure, then no other enterprises can 
be supplied with the money necessary to success, and if the cost 
of the banking and currency system is so high as to absorb all 
profits of productive wealth, then all kinds of business must fail 
and involve the banks in their failure, for the measure of pros- 
perity to the banks is the amount of wealth to be distributed. 

The test, therefore, of the best banking and currency system 
is the one that will enable the banks, with the least possible 
expense, to earn a reasonable profit and to lend to the people the 
money of the country at the least possible cost; and the worst 
possible banking and currency system is the one that imposes 
upon the banks the highest possible expense before earning their 
profits, and thereby forcing them to exact from the people the 
most extortionate rates of interest for money. 

The use of money as a medium of exchunge is a n 
item of cost in both the production and distribution of wealth. and 
it is self-evident that the smaller that cost may be the greater 
will be the success of every kind of business, and the higher that 
‘cost may be the more certain will be disaster and failure. If 
the annual production of wealth were $30,000,000,000, and if the 
cost of this production were the same, and if the interest charges 
in that cost were a billion dollars, it is manifest that the cost of 
the money used was so high that no profits were left. If a 
farmer sells his crop of wheat for $1,000 and the expense of 
raising it was $1,100 and included $200 for interest, it is evident 
that all his profits and his loss were the result of the cost of 
his money. This cost of money courses through every artery 
and vein of business like the blood through the human system. 
When the manufacturer sends into the markets the product of 
his factory there is included in the price of each article its 
share of the interest and discounts which he has paid for the 
money used in the purchase of the material, in the payment of 
his laborers, and in the holding of his goods until a purchaser 
is found. The wholesaler and jobber who bought the goods 
from the factory, and every middleman through whose hands 
it passes, adds to the price the cost of the money he has bor- 
rowed in handling the goods. The freight which the trans- 
portation company charges for delivering the goods to the re- 
tailer is largely composed of the interest on the bonds which the 
transportation company owes to the Money Trust; and, finally, 
the retail merchant sells, the goods to the consuming farmer on 
a credit, and is compelled to add to the price, already surcharged 
with interest, an additional amount of interest for carrying the 
farmer till his crop is ready for market. When he sells his 
crop, and with the proceeds settles his store account, filled with 
all this interest, and then pays the interest on the money he 
has borrowed, he finds there is no profit, and frequently a debt, 
to be carried the next year. He wonders why this is so, for 
be has without knowing paid such a high cost for the money 
used in his business that profits were impossible. He learns 
that the banker, the railroad company, and the merchant have 
realized great profits, but the silent, unseen effects of our money 
system on production are unknown to him. But it is clear 
to one who thinks that the most expensive currency system is 
the worst, and the cheapest system is the best. This is the 
only real true test, because ft is the only one that consults the 
welfare of the people and the prosperity of the country. 

But this new system of banking and currency ignores this fun- 
damental principle and is constructed for other ends. The basis, 
the beginning, the middle, and the end of the new law are 
reserves. The member banks must send a large part of their 
cash to the regional banks, where it can never be used to accom- 
plish any of the purposes of money, but where it must lie as 
idle capital to measure the amount of currency notes the re- 
gional bank may issue. In addition, the member bank must 
keep 12 per cent of its deposits idle in its own vaults. The 
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regional banks also must have 40 per cent of the currency notes 
and 85 per cent of-its deposits idle and useless. I can not tell 
how much all these reserves will aggregate, but if the old law 
compelled the banks to hoard a billion and a half dollars of idle 
money, the new system will approximate three billions, or all 
the money in existence in the United States, 

When all this idle capital is stored up in the vaults of the 
banks which can not use it or lend it to the people without vio- 
lating the law, when they must keep it and hoard it without the 
possibility of any profits on it, then the banks must either fail 
or, when they lend their credits, created and maintained by 
these reserves, they must charge such rates of discounts and 
interest on their loans to the people as will not only compensate 
them for the risk and expense of the loan, but the rates must be 
sufficiently high to also compensate them for the vast amount 
of capital which the law requires them to keep idle in their 
vaults as reserves. 

No business can succeed which is compelled by law to keep 
50 or 25 per cent of its capital idle. The principle of success 
in every business is to make every item of capital earn some- 
thing and to turn it over as often as possible. 

If the law should require the manufacturer to keep half of 
his machines in idleness as a reserve, it would ruin him unless 
he could sell the product of the other half for a price twice as 
large as he could sell them for when operating all of them, If 
a law were to require a merchant to keep one-fourth of his goods 
as a reserye and never sell them, he would go into bankruptcy 
unless he were permitted to add 25 per cent to the price of 
that portion of his stock which he is permitted to sell. If the 
farmer were required by law to keep half of his plows, hoes, 
horses, mules, and lands idle all the time as a reserve. he would 
soon moye to town, as so many of his neighbors have done, be- 
cause not only profits but a living would be an impossibility 
to him unless he could sell his wheat, corn, or cotton for a 
double price. If the banker is forbidden by law, as the new 
currency bill effectually does, to deal in and lend his money, 
and if he must be confined to the lending of his credits in the 
form of currency notes, then he must charge a rate of interest 
to the people sufficiently high to remunerate him for all his 
idle money, the expenses of his business, and a reasonable rate 
for the loan, 

The bill certainly puts it up to the American banker and con- 
fronts him with the problem of his idle money, which can yield 
no profit, and submits to his genius to rob his customers of 
enough interest on his credits to compensate him for the loss of 
the use of his money. 

When a Federal reserve bank desires to secure $250000 in 
currency notes, it must first collect and hoard $100.000 in gold 
or lawful money, and this, with the proper security, will get 
the currency notes, on which it must pay interest to the Gov- 
ernment at such rate as the Federal reserve board may deter- 
mine, It then uses the currency notes to rediscount the paper 
of member banks at a rate which will enable it to pay its ex- 
penses and the interest it has already paid on the notes and a 
profit to itself, and also compensation for its idle reserves. The 
member bank must pay out a rate of interest to the regional 
bank sufficiently high to cover these four items and is then 
supplied with the new currency, which it will lend to its cus- 
tomers. 

When the farmer and the merchant and the manufacturer 
come to the member banks to borrow these currency notes, 
which are nothing but bank credits, guaranteed by the Govern- 
ment, or, in other words, by the people, and ask the rate of in- 
terest, the member bank must resort to a good deal of figuring. 
It must put down the interest it has paid to the regional bank; 
it must put down the value of the money it has been compelled 
to contribute to the capital of the regional bank on which it may 
never receive any returns; it must count in the value of its own 
reserves on which it can make no profits; it must consider its 
own expenses; and, lastly, it must make the rate of interest high 
enough to cover all these items and a profit to itself. 

To one who expects to borrow this new currency and to pay 
the amount of interest that will make the system profitable to 
the Government, the regional banks, and the member banks, the 
outlook is alarming, but the bill gives the people the assurance 
that these rates of interest will be controlled, not by a money 
trust, as heretofore, but by a Federal reserve board, composed 
of the servants of the people. No doubt the Federal reserve 
board will exert all its power to shield the people from exorbi- 
tant interest rates and stand in strong contrast to the Money 
Trust which has heretofore controlled the money and credits of 
the country in the interest of the banks. But if the Federal 
reserve board constrains the banks to lend the new currency to 
the people at rates which will enable them to live, the banks 
will be unable to pay the interest they will haye to pay for the 


use of their own credits and compensate them for their idle 
reserves, amounting to billions of dollars. f 

The good of the people will involve the system in failure and 
the success of the system will entail upon the people the highest 
possible cost of their medium of exchange. 

But when the people shall borrow this new currency from 
the banks at a rate of interest that will pay for its use and 
also for the idle money they do not get, what sort of money 
will they have? It will be good to pay tax collectors and banks, 
but it can not be used to pay private debts unless the creditor 
sees fit to take it. The new currency is not a legal tender in 
payment of private debts, and if the sheriff has an execution 
and is about to sell the property of the citizen to satisfy a 
judgment, it can not be satisfied and the sale can not be stopped 
with this costly currency. It lacks the most valuable quality 
of money, and that is the legal-tender quality. If the creditor 
refuses to take it, the debtor must send it a thousand miles to 
a regional bank, or to Washington, and exchange it for lawful 
money, 

THE CORRECT PRINCIPLE. 


Our currency system should have been based on the very 
opposite principle from that of the one adopted. It should have 
aimed at giving the people the money needed in their business 
at the least possible cost. It should have provided for the 
issuance of no currency to any bank as long as it had money 
in its vault, and this would have forced the banks to use the 
actual money of the country, and the people would have gotten 
the use of the money without paying for idle useless money 
which they did not get. Whenever a bank was found to be 
perfectly solvent and to have loaned out all of its money and 
could furnish ample security, to such bank and to such bank 
only should the new currency be issued. The fact that pro- 
vision was made by which such banks could procure more cur- 
rency would have made them free to lend it, and would have 
reversed the tendency to increase their cash and hoard the 
money of the country at the approach of a panic. Under this 
principle the fact that a bank had loaned all of its money 
would prove that more money was needed, and when the bank 
bad idle money it would show that the community did not need 
any more money, and thus the currency would expand or con- 
tract, according to the needs of each community, avoiding dan- 
gerous expansions and ruinous contractions, 


But under the new law the amount of new currency which 
the banks can secure will depend not upon the needs of the 
people, but upon the amount of gold in the vaults of the banks. 
In those regions of the country where the gold is accumulated 
they will be entitled to issue two and one-half dollars in cur- 
rency for one of gold whether an increase in currency is needed 
or not, making it possible for unnecessary expansion and specu- 
lation, while in those regions where actual money is scarce 
the new currency can not be issued no matter how much the 
needs of the people may demand it. 

If in the preparation, consideration, and discussion of the 
currency bill it had seemed to me that it was an effort to adopt 
a currency bill which would facilitate the profits of the banks 
and thereby enable them to accommodate the people at reason- 
able rates of interest, I should have hesitated before putting 
up my own judgment against that of the entire Congress. But 
in the entire bill, from its title to its end, I could find nothing 
except bank reserves and the gold standard. I listened for 
weeks to the debate on the bill and I did not hear a single 
Member even contend or assert, much less try to prove, that 
the proposed system would reduce the expenses of banking and 
enable those institutions to supply the people with money at 
less cost than the present system, nor did anyone ever try to 
explain how the nonuse of the vast reserves would result either 
in profits to the banks or benefit to the people. 

The framers and advocates of the bill seemed to have lost 
sight of the real object of the currency system, and to have 
centered their whole attention upon the correction of certain 
evils resulting from the former law. They claimed that it 
would prevent the concentration of money in New York, that 
it would prevent the use of such vast sums of money in gambling 
on the New York Stock Exchange, that it would transfer the 
control of money and credits from the Money Trust to a board 
of the people’s servants, aud give a flexible instead of a rigid, 
fixed currency. The answer to all these contentions is that 
the proposed bill might accomplish all these good results, and 
yet if it makes the cost to the people and the burden on the 
production and distribution of wealth greater than it was, it 
would be a worse system, and do more harm than good. -An- 
other answer is that all these evils could have been as easily 
corrected in a currency system based on the right principle 
as in a currency system based on a wrong principle, and I be- 
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lieve that defeat of this bill would have resulted in the early 
passage of a bill framed in the interest of the people. 

The grandeur of the scheme seems to have captivated the 
Congress. Twelve great regional banks, conducted in stone 
buildings covering acres of ground, lifting their white walls and 
splendid domes high up toward heaven, and containing within 
their huge yaults all the gold and most of the other money of 
the country, presented to the imagination a sublime system of 
money in keeping and harmony with the greatness of the coun- 
try, and its immense proportions afforded a fayorable compari- 
son with our great continental railroad system and the vast 
manufacturing and other great enterprises of the country. 

Such a scheme had never been mentioned in any newspaper, 
magazine, public speech, or political platform, but like Minerva 
it leaped forth full panoplied from the brains of its sire, and 
the yery novelty and originality of the scheme inspired the oft- 
repeated eulogy that it was a piece of great constructive states- 
manship. If the grandeur of the conception was the object to 
be attained, then this bill was properly passed into law, but 
grandeur and power in governmental affairs do not always Co- 
exist with the good and life of the people any more than it does 
in the material world. Nothing is more sublime than the 
heayen-piercing peaks of the Alpine Mountains. Upon their 
huge crests the never melting snows of the centuries sleep. 
They lift up their great heads to see the earliest light of the 
morning and shake their white locks in defiance at the storm. 
The traveler gazes in wonder at their grandeur. and the poet 
and the orator struggle in vain to depict their sublimity. But 
mixed and mingled with all their grandeur there is no sign of 
life. Nature has never crowned those frozen heights with a 
tree or bush. No blade of grass extends from that icy bed of 
snow, its green tongue to catch and drink the falling dew, and 
no flower flings its fragrance around that cold bleak summit. 
All is cold, frozen, bleak, and dead, and we behold the sublimity 
of the earth and eternal death joined together in unending 
wedlock. 

And so we find in history that the highest grandeur of human 
governments have crushed and destroyed the liberties of the 
people. Its huge operations often blight their hopes and under- 
mine their patriotism and other virtues. The burden of its 
support may become a weight which the people can not bear, 
and then the Nation, like the mountain, presents the union of 
governmental grandeur and popular death. 


Currency Bill. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. J.B. THOMPSON, 


OF OKLAHOMA, 


IN run House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Monday, December 22, 1913. 


On the conference report to the bill (H. R. 7837) to provide for the 
establishment of Federal reserve banks, to furnish an elastic currency, 
to afford means of rediscounting commercial paper, to establish a 
more effective supervision of banking in the United States, and for 
other purposes, 

Mr. THOMPSON. Mr. Speaker, when the bill we are about 
to pass was first before the House and before it went to the 
Senate, where a number of very valuable amendments have been 
added, on September 16, in the few remarks I made on the Dill 
as it then read, I said: 

I do not believe this bill takes care of all the different classes of our 
people to the same extent. * I reserved the right in the Demo- 
cratic caucus 1» vote for certain amendments if they were proposed 
upon the floor, and I shall do so, I shall vote for a provision against 
5 directorates. I shall vote for a provision prohibiting redis- 
counting of commercial paper, the preceeds of which are to be used on 
the stock exchange for purchasing futures on staple farm products and 
for gambling on the board of trade. I shall vote to extend the time pro- 
vided in section 14 of the bill from 90 days to 6 months for the matur- 
ity of commercial paper secured by staple farm products, so that our 
farmers’: and stockmen’s paper will be the subject of rediscount and 
placed on an equal footing with the paper of Wall Street speculators, 


Without going into detail, I will point out what appears to me 
to be a few of the improvements that have been made in the bill 
by the Senate. 

The time for which money can be loaned to our farmers has 
been extended from 90 days to 6 months, making it possible for 
them to borrow and pay off the loan out of the proceeds of their 
crops. The time for which money can be loaned on farm lands 
has been extended from 1 to 5 years. I favored inserting 
these provisions in the bill when we were considering it in 
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caucus. After a bitter struggle the friends of agriculture were 
able to extend the time of personal loans to farmers from 45 to 
90 days. The Senate now extends it to 6 months, which is grati- 
fying to the friends of agriculture. 

After a determined effort in caucus, the time of loans on real 
estate was extended from 9 months to 1 year. The Senate 
now extends that period to 5 years, and this is also gratifying. 
The Senate, by these amendments, has made it possible for a 
farmer to secure money from the banks operating under this 
new system, and for this reason the Senate bill is infinitely 
better than the House bill. 


The Senate bill carries a provision for the guaranty of bank 


deposits—one of the most beneficent provisions of the entire 
bill and a proyision which, when adopted into the national 
banking law, will do more toward destroying panies than all 
the other provisions of the bill. All recognize that panics are 
caused by fear. The word “panic” means fear. There will be 
no fear when depositors know their savings are secure. There 
is not a bank in all this country that can not be destroyed if 
a run“ were made on it. The Banking and Currency Commit- 
tee of the House refused to write such provision in the bill and 
yoted down the proposition when it was proposed, The time has 
passed for discussion on the merits of the guaranty of bank de- 
posits. It is now full upon us, and no matter what we may 
think on the subject, it is here and here to stay. In my opinion, 
no fairer or better plan for raising a guaranty fund is possible 
of devisement than that provided by the Senate amendment. 
The total losses to the depositors in national banks during the 
half century of our present national banking system—1863 to 
1913—has been but a little more than $30,000,000. During that 
same period the Government of the United States collected from 
the national banks, on the 1 per cent charge for circulating privi- 
leges on national-bank notes, more than $90,000,000, or three 
times the amount of losses sustained by depositors in national- 
bank failures. It has always appeared to me that the Government 
should have taken one-third of the amount it collected from 
the banks for circulating privileges and paid the deposits of 
the many thousand poor people of our country whose lifetime 
savings were swept away by the failure of these Government- 
created and quasipublic institutions. 

Mr. Speaker, money on deposit in a bank is just as much 
property as if it were invested in a stock of goods, a house, or 
any other kind of tangible assets. If sound business judgment 
dictates the insurance of tangible property, I confess that I can 
not understand why the same good judgment does not also dic- 
tate the insurance of money deposited in a bank. A bank 
requires a borrower to insure its money before it passes it out 
over the counter to him. He must give security for its return. 
The United States, the States, the counties, the cities, and the 
townships all require the guaranty of deposits of public funds. 
Every employee of every bank in the United States is bonded 
to faithfully and honestly discharge the duties of his position, 
but a ery of socialism is raised when it is proposed to insure 
that class of our people—depositors—who, above all others, 
ought to be looked after with keenest solicitude by the Govern- 
ment. The guaranty system, such as is proposed here, in my 
judgment is the most satisfactory that can possibly be proposed, 
for by this system the funds come out of the Government's part 
of the profits. If there are losses, the Government will secure 
less profit, and this will cause a more careful selection of the 
men who are permitted to go into the banking business and a 
more rigid and careful supervision of the banks. 

The Banking and Currency Committee complain that the 
Senate provision setting aside a part of the profits which accrue 
to the Government by reason of its partnership with the na- 
tional banks is not the proper method for producing this fund. 
The committee say the money for guaranty purposes should 
not come out of the Government's part of the profits, but the 
banks ought to pay it. No such provision, however, as the 
committee now suggests was incorporated when it had the bill 
before it. The banks, under the provisions of the Senate 
amendment, as a matter of fact, do produce this guaranty fund, 
for the profits of the regional reserve banks are earned en- 
tirely on money furnished by the banks. It is true under the 
provisions of the bill the Government is allowed one-half of 
the profits after the stockholding banks are paid 6 per cent 
on the investment. To allow one-half of the Government's 
profits to go toward insuring deposits takes nothing from the 
Goyernment, but amounts merely to the Government taking 
less from the banks and the banks setting aside that part 
which the Government does not take for the protection of their 
depositors, The statement of the committee that a guaranty 
fund should be paid by the banks, in view of these facts and 


the further fact that there is no limitation on the amount of 
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interest a bank can charge. is not calenlated to reassure bor- 
rowers and popularize the guaranty-fund provision, for do we 
not all know that whatever burdens are placed upon the banks 
the borrower must finally bear? If in addition to the burdens 
already placed by the provisions of this bill the banks are re- 
quired to set aside an additional amount for guaranty pur- 
poses, that additional amount will have to be added to the 
interest account and finally paid by the borrower. 

The Senate bil] in many other respects is an improvement on 
the House bill, especially those provisions of the House bill 
Which afforded scant relief to the farming and producing 
classes of the country. The bill, however, falls far short now 
of what is my conception of a complete banking and currency 
bill. Including the Senate amendments, it does not adequately 
provide for the needs of that great class of our people—the 
farmers—who by their patient toil produce the products that 
feed and clothe the unreckoned millions of the world. 

Mr. Speaker, I have prepared a bill which I expect to intro- 
duce when Congress reconvenes in January. This bill will, in 
my opinion, place the farmers on an equal footing with all 
other classes of our population. The bill which I intend to 
introduce reads as follows: 


A bill (H. R. 11524) to establish national rural credit banks for the 
purpose ot e money to the farmers on real and personal 
security at a reasonable rate of interest. 


DIVISION OF RURAL BANKING. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of resentatires of the 
United States of America in Congress assembled, at there is hereby 
created in the Agricultural Department of the United States a separate 
bureau to be known as the division of rural banking, to be under the 
general direction and charge of a rural banking board, which is hereb 

created, consisting of the 5 the Treasury, Secretary of Agel 
culture, and the Secretary of Labor. The division of rural banking 
shall be under the im te direction and control of a director of 
rural banking, who shall be appointed by the President, by and with the 
advice and consent of the Senate, and who shall serve for a term of 
10 , or until his suecessor is appointed and qualified. Such director 
shall receive an annual salary of $6,000, payable in monthly install- 
ments. He shall have the power to employ such agents, servants, and 
assistants as may be necessary to carry out the work of said division, 
subject to the approval of the rural banking board. : 

Sec. 2, That the division of rural bank: shall exercise supervision 
and control oye: and make examinations of all of the national rural 
banks established under this act, under such general rules and regula- 
tions as may be | eh asi for the government and management of the 
said division by the rural banking board, subject to the uirements 
and provisions herein contained. e said division of rural banking is 
authorized and empowered upon the recommendation of the director of 
rural banking to issue charters or certificates of incorporation for the 
establishment of local national rural credit banks, as herein provided 
for, and may re like recommendation withdraw or forfeit such 
charters or liquidate such banks whenever necessary, and under the 
rules and regulations established for it. 

Sec. 3. That the national rural credit bank of the United States of 
America and all local national rural credit banks that may hereafter 
be established as provided for herein shall be bodies corporate and 
shall, in addition to the other powers conferred upon them by the 
provisions of this act. have the right to contraet and be contracted 
with, and sue and be sued 

NATIONAL RURAL CREDIT BANK OP THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 

Sec. 4. That there Is hereby created at the city of Washington, D. C., 
the National Rural Credit Bank of the United States of America, with 
a capital stock of $100,000,000, the same to be subscribed and paid 
by, issued to, and owned by the United States of America, and said 
bank shali be under the control of the rural banking board. Said bank 
shall act as the agent, aren house, and itory of the local na- 
tional rural credit banks hereinafter provided. It shall a t from 
banks all bonds purchased by said banks 


the local national rural credit 
as hereinafter provided, and advance the purchase price thereof on 
request of such banks when said bond or bonds are duly indorsed by 
such local national rural credit bank. 

Sec. 5. That any number of residents or real-estate owners in any 
magisterial district, or county, or such other political subdivision of 
any State. as may be approved by the division of rural banking, not 
less than 100, may, on application to the division of rural banking, 
made on forms furnished by it, and upon compliance with its re- 
quirements, become incorporated as a local national rural credit bank. 


NAME AND NUMBER. 


Sec. 6. That the name “rural credit bank“ shall be a part of 
the name or title of such institution and shall not be used by any 
Institution other than those incorporated under this act. It shall be 


prefixed by such descriptive title or name as the applicants may indi- 


eate, subject to the W of the division of rural banking. Each 
such bank shall also designated by an offielal number provided by 
the division of rural banki 


ng. 

Sec. 7 That the capital stock of such loeal national rural credit 
bank is hereby fixed at the sum of $2,500, the same to be subscribed 
and paid by, issued to, and owned by the United States of America, 
and 7 — 8 shall be under the control and management of the 
rura nking i 

Sec. 8. That any local national rural credit bank organized under 
the provisions of this act shall, on application of any of organizers 
thereof, accompanied by a first-mortga lien on farm land, issue to 
such member ſts bond, with conpons attached, for an amount not to 
exceed 50 per cent of the value of the — covered by such mort - 
fee, as certified to by an inspector appointed by the rural banking 


Sec. 9. That any local national rural credit bank organized under 
the provisions of this act shall, on application of any of the organizers 
thereof, accompanied by a first-mortgage lien on growing crops and 
other personal property, issue to such member its bond, witl. coupons 
attached, for an amonnt not to exceed 40 per cent of the value the 

tified to by an inspector ap- 


property. covered by such mortgage as cer 
pointed by the rural banking board. 
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That on presentation of such bond by the holder thereof to 
national rural credit bank said bank shall accept said bond 
and pay to the holder its fult face valne in cash, or give him credit 
for sald amount on the beoks of said bank in accordance with the regu- 
lations of the rural 
of the proceeds of such bo 
Sec. 11 That no bond shall secured by real 
estate unless the 8 ANa 5 sears be bgp + y in the beg 
pert ó ase price of said real estate or for the 
ereof, and no bond shall be 


55 ther personal property 5 
0 nal pro unless the proceeds of su 
bond be u entirely in the production and — of such crops, 


aug BA gion 3 Lear is Dereny — with authority — pre- 
rules regulations as it may deem necessary to ‘or 
the provisions of this section. a 1 * 

Sec, 12. That on presentation of a warehouse certificate showing 
the deposit of cotton, corn, wheat, or any other Staple farm product 
in a warehouse in L ras condition, accompanied by a policy of insur- 
ance against destruction by any means whatsoever, said pole contain- 
ing a loss clause providing that payment, if loss occur shail ve made 
to the holder of such warehouse certificate to any local national rural 
credit bank, said bank shall accept such warehouse certificate and ad- 
vance to the holder thereof 50 per cent of the appraised value of such 
farm product, as the same may be found an in r: Provided, 
That no case shall the amount advan on such warehouse cer- 
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ereon. ny warehouse or storage plant having 1 Identity and 
existence and. authorized to do business under the — of the ‘State, 
bonded and insured under the direction of the rural banking board, 
shall be recognized as a le; warehouse under this act. Loans made 
under . 4 or th — W. DS MORINA N a mann of not to 
exceed n mon and s no su to renewal for a per 
to exceed a total of nine months. ar) 

Sec. 13. That the local national rural credit bank is author 
under such rules regulations as may be prescribed by the 
banking board, to make loans on first-mortgage liens on live stock 
being prepared for the market: Provided, That said loan does not run 
for a longer period than nine months: And provided further, That the 
3 aclvanced — not exceed 50 per cent of the vatue thereof as 

ound by an inspector. 

Sec. 14, That the interest charge where the bond is secured by a mort- 
gage on real estate shall in no case exceed 5 per cent per annum, and 
where the bond is secured by crops and other personal property it shall 
not exceed 6 per cent per annum. 

Sec. 15, That bonds secured by mortgages on real estate shall not 
run for a ö than 30 years from the date of the mortgage, 
and bonds by a mortgage on crops aad other personal pro 
eriy shall have a maturity of not excceding 12 months from the dals 
0 e mor 

Sec. 16. t the owner of real property shall have the right at 
any interest-paying period after the expiration of 5 years 83 the 
date of the mor „ first giving 30 days’ notice in writing of his in- 
tention, add to the local national rural credit bank to which the 
mortgage was executed, to pay off and discharge said mortgage in full. 

In case the bond and all interest and amortization coupons due 
under the terms of the contract at the next interest-paying period 
thereafter are paid in full, then all of such bonds and the mortga 
shall be canceled, stamped “ Paid,” and returned to the owner of said 


land. 
EXEMPTION FROM TAXATION, 


Sec. 17. That the stock and all other property and assets of all 
national rural credit banks shall be forever exempt from all Federal, 
State, local, or other taxation, and this exemption shall apply to ali 
bonds issued by sald local national rural credit banks without regard 
to the ownership thereof, 


DESTRUCTIBLE PROPERTY TO BH INSURED. 


Sec. 18. That whereyer bulidings or destructible property attached 
to the land is a part of the security for x real estate loan, and 
wherever the security for any chattel loan is the subject of insurance, 
the loan shall be further secured by the deposit with the bank of 
policies of insurance against loss by fire of such buildings or other 
destructible property or chattel to the extent of at least 75 per cent of 
the assessed taxable value of such buildings or other destructible pro 


erty or chattel. Such policies of insurance to be assigned or provide 
that loss shall be payable to the holder of the lien thereon and the 
payment of premiums thereon to be protected and provided for in such 


manner as division of rural banking may pr m 


LOCALIZATION OF LOANS. 


Sec. 19. That all loans made by local national rural credit banks 
shall be secured on lands or crops and other personal property located 
within the political subdivision where the bank is located, although this 
shall not prohibit the local rural credit bank from taking land or crops 
and other personal property outside of such political subdivision as 
additional security for any loan. 


AMORTIZATION PAYMENTS, 


Sec. 20. That every long-term real-estate loan guaranteed by an 
local national rural credit bank shall be further protected by pro 
sions in the 3 trust deed securing the same, authorizing and 
oun the amo: tion or gradual retirement of such loan by the 
maker thereof by annual or other periodic payments of stated amounts 
on account of principal of suck loan to the local national rural 
credit bank guaranteeing such loan, 

Sec. 21. That all local national rural credit banks organized under 
the provisions of this act shall at all times carry all its time deposits 
and 25 per cent of its checking deposits with the National Rural Credit 
Bank of the United States of America, the national rural credit bank 
to allow the same interest on time deposits as is paid by the local na- 
tional rural credit bank, 

DEPOSITS, 


Sec, 22. That local national rural credit banks shall receive money 
on time gs ee paying Interest therefor at such rate as may be a 
proved by the di n of rural king. All Interest-bea: deposi 
shall draw interest from the date of deposit, but no inte shall be 

on fractions of a dollar. ts of 10 cents and upward shall 
recelved under such regulations as the division of rural banki 
may prescribe. All time deposits shall be evidenced by forms of certifi- 
cates of 1 with or without interest coupons attached, or by 
savings pass books, or by both. or by such other evidences of indebted- 
ness to the depositor as the division of rural banking may approve. 
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Check deposits may also be recelved by local national rural credit 
banks. In no case shall any local national rural credit bank pay in- 
terest on any check deposit 
AUTHORITY CONFERRED ON THE RURAL BANKING BOARD TO ISSUE BONDS. 

Src. 23. That the rural banking board may from time to time issue 
bonds not exceeding in the aggregate the assets of the National Rural 
Credit Bank of the United States of America, drawing interest at not 
exceeding 4 per cent per annum, payable semianually, and running for 
a term not exceeding 30 years, said bonds to be the obligation of the 
National Rural Credit Bank of the United States of America, and to be 
a first lien on all the assets of said bank. Said rural banking board 
shall have authority to dispose of such bonds and other assets belong- 
ing to the National Rural Credit Bank of the United States of America 
as it may deem necessary and proper for conducting the business of the 
system of banking hereby established. 


AUTHORITY CONFERRED ON RURAL BANKING BOARD TO PROVIDE RULES AND 
REGULATIONS, 


Sec. 24. That the rural banking board shall have authority to em- 
ploy such assistants and fix their salary and to adopt such rules and 
regulations as it may deem proper and necessary to successfully 
originate, put in force, and operate the system of banking authorized 
— the provisions of this act. 

When the banking and currency bill was before the House 
last September I made this statement with reference to its 
provisions: 

The banking and 3 bill which we are now considering is not a 
banking and currency act for the great producing masses of this coun- 
try. It is a banking and currency act for those classes of our citizen- 
ship engaged in commercial occupations, I believe, as declared in the 
Democratic platform, that the banking and currency act should take 
care of the interests of every class of our citizenship—those engaged 
in the farming industry as well as in commercial and other industrial 
occupations, 

Mr. Speaker, I believe the bill which I have just quoted, and 
which I intend to introduce, presents the only feasible and 
workable plan that can be adopted in this country to furnish 
to the 40 000,000 of our population engaged in agriculture sufti- 
cient money at a reasonable rate of Interest to carry on and 
develop that great industry. The farmers are certainly entitled 
to the same consideration, the same protection, and the same 
accommodations as those engaged in other pursuits. They fol- 
low the oldest occupation known to history—an occupation 
smiled on with approval by the Creator at the very dawn of 
history—an occupation which can exist and prosper without 
the assistance and in the absence of any other of the great 
occupations, but an occupation which, if abandoned, would cause 
all others to wither and die. The farmers are not asking for 
special privileges. They are demanding even-handed justice. 
They know something is wrong when railroads, banks, and great 
business and industrial corporations can borrow multiplied mil- 
lions of dollars at rates of interest varying from 4 to 6 per 
cent, while he—the producer of all wealth—is compelled to pay 
from 10 to 36 per cent, and I regret to say sometimes an amount 
that exceeds this. We all know that no legitimate business 
can pay such rates of interest and continue for any consider- 
able length of time. It is foredoomed to failure, and the farm- 
ing industry is now staggering under this load. 

Mr. Speaker, there is no scarcity of money to loan in this 
country. The banks and trust companies, the savings banks, 
insurance companies, the funds of widows and orphans admin- 
istered through our probate courts, and the money of private 
individuals—unreckoned millions, sufficient to satisfy the needs 
of every legitimate demand of commercial and industrial activ- 
ity—are continually and earnestly seeking safe and legitimate 
loans at reasonable rates of interest. The railroads, banks, and 
great commercial and industrial corporations are able to borrow 
what they need at rates of 4 to 6 per cent, because under the 
present banking system their security is favored by law. If the 
provisions of the bill which I have here set forth are written 
into the laws of this country the smal] business man, the farmer, 
and the laborer—all who are really worthy of credit—can 
secure money for legitimate business purposes at rates of inter- 
est now enjoyed by the great business concerns of our country. 
This plan simply acts as a pipe line to convey the money from 
the man who has it and desires to loan to the man who has 
security and wishes to borrow. All this is done without injury 
to any existing business. 

I have no war to make on legitimate business. I would not 
favor the enactment of a statute that would injure commercial 
banking interests. It was never intended, however, that na- 
tional banks doing a purely commercial business should at the 
Same time take care of the rural or farming business. The 
requirements of the one are entirely different from the necessi- 
ties of the other. The framers of the banking law in 1863 


clearly disclosed this by prohibiting national banks from mak- 
ing loans on farm lands. It may and doubtless will be said by 
some that this plan is socialistic; that the Government ought 
not to do for the citizen what the citizen can do for himself. 
The cry of socialism is always raised when the power of the 
Government is used for the benefit of all the people, but the ery 
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is never heard when the few are being benefited at the expense 
of the many. 

Under this plan the Government is not contributing one cent 
to any of its citizens, It simply provides that where a citizen 
has $2 of property value the Government will assist him in 
securing a credit of $1 on that property at a reasonable rate 
of interest. There is nothing new or novel in this plan. From 
the foundation of our Government the time of Congress and of 
the executive departments has been occupied in exactly this 
character of service, except in most cases the Government has 
furnished the money outright, never expecting its return. 


Let us see what the Government has done for other lines of 
development. We haye appropriated for river and harbor pur- 
poses between 1789 and 1910, $583,895,000; for fortification 
between 1820 and 1910, $130,625,000. We are spending to sup- 
port the Army and Navy annually the sum of nearly $250,- 
000,000. We have spent in the construction of the Panama 
Canal nearly a half billion dollars. Unspeakable millions have 
been collected from the people to build up our manufacturing 
industries. The Government has contributed to the railways 
of the country 158,294,870 acres of our public domain to assist 
and encourage their construction, This land at the market 
price to-day would amount to nearly $5,000,000,000—a sum 
sufficient to build and equip every line of railway in the United 
States. We have appropriated for furthering irrigation projects 
in the arid regions of the West $36,933,643.78. We are now 
considering on the recommendation of the President an appro- 
priation of $35,000,000 to build a Government railroad in Alaska. 
Our intervention in the war between Spain and Cuba has cost 
us to this time approximately $1,200,000,000. The Postmaster 
General in his last annual report recommended the considera- 
tion of the question of acquiring title to the telegraph and tele- 
phone lines of the country as a part of the postal system, and a 
fair estimate of their cost is $1,140,000,000. It is now being 
urged upon Congress to erect residences for our ministers and 
ambassadors to foreign countries, at an estimated cost of about 
$10,000,000, All this expense can be incurred and paid with- 
out any criticism or objection, but the moment the small sum 
of $200,000,000—as compared with the other expenses of this 
Government—is proposed to aid the 40,000,000 of our people 
engaged in agriculture to secure money at a reasonable rate of 
interest the cry of socialism is raised. 

The idea that “the least governed is the best governed” was 
an ideal statement in the infancy of our country, when the 
untouched natural resources and unoccupied lands became the 
property of any man who cared to put forth sufficient physical 
effort to possess them, Not so now, when practically all the 
lands have been taken and practically all the natural resources 
monopolized. Not so now, that our population is crowding on 
each other, and the hand of greed is always stretched forth by 
the strong to take by force or fraud from the weak. It is the 
highest duty of the Government to exert its lofty power to 
assist the weak against the aggressions of the strong. Our 
farmers in this new country have during all the years past 
gone on in patience and silence while the Government was ex- 
tending bountiful assistance to manufacturing, to railroad 
building, to river and harbor improvement, to aiding in irriga- 
tion, digging the Panama Canal, and to the uplift and benefit of 
those who were thrust upon us by war—the people in the Phil- 
ippines, Porto Rico, and Cuba. ‘They have paid the bills; 
they have stood by in silence and watched the passage of a bank- 
ing and currency bill which extended them no adequate relief. 
They now ask the passage of a bill that will afford them relief. 
They do not ask the shadow; they desire the substance of relief. 

Mr. Speaker, I have studied, as well as my poor abilities 
would permit, the different systems of rural credit organizations 
in the countries of the Old World. I am convinced that the 
systems which are in most common use there are not adapted to 
the conditions that exist here. There are, however, in Europe 
a large number of countries, among which I might name Nor- 
way, Sweden, Prussia, Austria, Roumania, Hungary, and Den- 
mark, where the rural credit banks are owned or largely sub- 
sidized by the Government. In Italy, while the Government 
does not own the stock, an act was passed requiring the Bank 
of Italy and the savings banks of Milan and Rome to furnish 
the money necessary to establish the rural credit banks. The 
systems, other than those where State aid has been extended, in 
general authorize the formation of rural credit banks with lim- 
ited capital to be subscribed in small amounts by the people in 
a given territory. When a member desires a loan, he executes 
a mortgage on his land, if a real-estate loan, and the bank 
furnishes the money on the mortgage and reimburses itself by 
selling the mortgage. Generally the mortgage not only be- 
comes a lien on the land of the borrower, but also a lien on all 
of the land located in the rural credit district. In the case of 
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personal loans the borrower is generally required to secure the 
signature of at least two other members of the society who are 
worthy of credit. It is possible to work a scheme like this 
in Europe, where conditions are favorable, but such a plan 


could not be successfully adopted in this country. In Europe 
the population is from 300 to 500 to every 640 acres of land. In 
this country the population is 31 to every 640 acres. In Europe 
all who become members are of the same race. Here in every 
community we have practically every race of people. There all 
the people are of the same religious belief. Here every com- 
munity is made up of people who profess every variety of faith. 
There the people of the community are largely related by blood 
or marriage. Here they are not so related. 

In Europe the people have lived in the same community and 
largely on the same farms for generations. Here at least one- 
fourth of the population of every community change practically 
every year. There they are intimately acquainted with the 
character and habits and the disposition of one cnother. Here 
they know little of each other. In Europe they are practically 
all small landholders and small farmers, and the loans made 
to them are small. Here we have every variety of farmer, from 
the tenant to the large landowner, and they cultivate many 
times the nuntber of acres of land cultivated by their European 
brother, and their requirements are many times as great. I feel 
bold, therefore, to predict that the European system of farm 
credits can never be adapted to the uses of the people of this 
country. Any plan which provides for the organization of 
local national rural credit banks and requires the people of 
the district where the bank is organized to subscribe and pay 
for the stock, and which also requires these local banks to sub- 
scribe and pay for the stock before a State national rural credit 
bank can be established, and in turn requires the State national 
rural credit banks, when organized, to subscribe and pay for the 
stock of the National Rural Credit Bank of the United States, 
will be a failure in this country, in my judgment, because of 
the conditions that exist which I have pointed out. 

There is, in my judgment, only one plan that we can adopt 
that will be successful, and that is the plan I nave proposed 
in my bill. There is but one way to extend relief to the farmers 
in this country, and that is by making it possible for them to 
secure cheap money on their assets, whether these assets con- 
sist of real or personal property. This can be done by estab- 
lishing a national rural credit bank, with a capital of $100,- 
000,000, and the organization of such number of local national 
rural credit banks as are necessary to conveniently serve the 
farming population. In my judgment $200,000,000 will be amply 
sufficient to successfully establish and make secure this system 
of banking. I would make the capital of the National Rural 
Credit Bank $100,000,000, because that amount of capital would 
give high credit to this bank in the money markets of the world. 
Its bonds would be sought after more eagerly than railroad 
bonds or the bonds issued by great industrial corporations, 
and would find ready sale at rates of interest not to exceed 4 
per cent. This would enable the central national rural credit 
bank to purchase the bonds issued against mortgages secured 
by farm lands and staple agricultural products, including live 
stock. One hundred million dollars additional invested in the 
stock of local national rural credit banks, each having a capital 
of 82.500, would provide for the establishment of 40,000 such 
banks. This is six times the number of national banks now in 
the United States, and a greater number of national rural credit 
banks than exist in any country of Europe, where the rural 
credit banking system has proved the greatest success. How 
better could the United States invest $200,000,000 than in bring- 
ing relief to the farmers of this great country? 

Mr. Speaker, England within the last quarter of a century 
las begun to realize the importance of promoting agriculture 
in Ireland. Conditions among the farming class there were 
found to be most deplorable. The land was owned by the few 
and cultivated by the many. As is always true where this con- 
dition exists, production was at a low ebb. The people were 
dissatisfied, and riot and disorder stalked everywhere. ‘The 
Imperial Government of Great Britain extended its credit to 
the extent of $2,000,000,000, and with this assistance the two 
and one-half million tenants of Ireland became landowners, 
and happiness has taken the place of discontent and prosperity 
instead of poverty is in evidence on every side. If the British 
Government can with profit lend the credit of the impecial 
treasury to the extent of $2,000,000,000 to provide and promote 
happiness and prosperity to two and one-half million people, is 
it not possible here in this great country for us to use one- 
tenth the amount there used to assist twenty times the number 
of people there benefited to secure money at a reasonable rate 
of interest on perfectly safe security which they can furnish 

and where the Government will not pay out or become liable 


for one cent? This system will merely engage the activities 
of the Government in bringing the man who desires to loan and 
the man who wishes to borrow together. The Government, 
through the national rural credit bank, will act as the middle- 
man for a small commission, which will meet all expense. When 
the producer is prosperous all classes of industry flourish. 
When production is curtailed, its effect is reflected in every 
department of industry. Enact legislation that will unlock 
the vaults and make it possible for the producer to secure money 
on safe security at reasonable rates of interest and the“ back- 
to-the-farm” movement will be solved. The farmers do not 
need sympathy and advice. They can solve their own problems 
if given an equal chance with the rest of the world. 

I desire briefly to call attention to the condition of the 
farmers of this country, as shown by the census figures. Dur- 
ing the 10 years from 1900 to 1910 the population of the cities 
increased 34.8 per cent. The rural population during the same 
period increased 11.2 per cent. The per cent of increase in 
the city population was a little more than three times that of 
the increase in rural population. I call attention also to the 
fact that in making this estimate the Census Bureau included 
as a part of the rural population all towns having a population 
of 2,500 and less. The real increase as between the two classes 
of population is therefore much more than the census figures 
show. The per cent of increase in the number of farms from 
1900 to 1910 was 10.9 per cent. The increase in the number of 
farms and the increase in rural population was practically the 
Same, demonstrating the. necessity of increasing the farming 
population if the number of farms are fo be increased. In 
1910 there were 6,361,502 farms in the United States, and 
there were 2 per cent less owners and 2} per cent more tenants 
living on these farms than in 1900. In 1900 31 per cent of 
the farms were under mortgage. In 1910 33.6 per cent were 
under mortgage. In 1900 there were 67,719,410 cattle, 62,868,041 
swine, and 61,503,713 sheep in the United States. In 1910 
there were 61,803,866 cattle, 58,185,676 swine, and 52,441,861 
sheep, a decrease during the 10 years from 1900 to 1910 of 
5,915,544 cattle, 4,682,365 swine, and 9,055,852 sheep—8.7 per 
cent decrease in the number of cattle, 7.4 per cent decrease in 
the number of swine, and 14.7 per cent decrease in the number 
of sheep—an average decrease of 10.3 per cent in the source of 
our meat supply as against an increase in population in the 
entire country, including both the city and rural districts, of 
21 per cent. 


In 1900 we produced 1,619,415,263 pounds of butter; in 1910, 
1,491,752,602 pounds. In 1900 we produced 298,344,642 pounds 
of cheese; in 1910, 320,532,181 pounds, an increase of only 
seven one-hundredths of 1 per cent. In 1900 we exported 
209,348,284 bushels of corn; in 1910 we exported 36,802,374 
bushels, a decrease of 172,545,910 bushels within the 10-year 
period. 

By comparison it will be found that the quantity of the pres- 
ent crops produced in the United States increased about 10 per 
cent between 1900 and 1910. This increase is substantially the 
same rate as the increase in the number of farms, which is 
10.9 per cent, and the inerease in the acreage, which was 9.9 
per cent, the aggregate average production of these crops per 
farm and per acre remaining substantially unchanged during 
the decade, while the population of the country increased at a 
rate more than twice as great as the crop production and the 
increase in the population of our cities being three and one-half 
times as great. These figures need no elaboration, no com- 
ment. They speak a condition which if permitted to continue 
even for an inconsiderable length of time, as we reckon time, 
with the rapid increase of population, will bring want and 
hunger to the country. There were 6,361,502 farms in the 
United States, according to the census of 1910. Of these, 
1,327,439, valued at $6,330,236,951, were mortgaged for $1,736,- 
172.351. or 27.3 per cent of their value. The annual interest 
charge on this indebtedness is about $150,000,000. It is safe to 
say that the interest paid on loans secured by personal indorse- 
ment and by mortgages on chattels will, added to the amount 
paid on real-estate mortgages, mount to the large sum of 

The rate paid on real-estate loans, including commissions, 
abstract, recording and attorneys’ fees, amount to from 83 to 
10 per cent, and the interest charge on personal loans amount 
on an average to about 11 per cent, though the rate varies in 
different sections of the country, some places being higher and 
others lower than the average. 

If these interest rates can be cut in half, a result which I 
believe would follow the adoption of this system, there will be 
left in the pockets of the producers one-half of the enormous in- 
terest charge that they now annually pay. The saving in interest 
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to the borrowers will be but one of the benefits that will result 
from providing money for the producers at a reasonable rate 
of interest. One of the greatest handicaps that the farmer now 
labors under is the present system of marketing farm products. 
Under existing conditions he is compelled to mortgage his crop 
for money with which to produce it, paying a high rate of inter- 
est on a short-time loan. He is thereby compelled as soon as 
the crop is gathered to place his product on the market in order 
to raise money with which to discharge the mortgage. This 
results in an overfed market during the gathering season. No 
manufacturer of cotton or wheat or corn products purchases a 
sufficient supply to satisfy his demands during the entire year. 
The speculator steps in between the producer and the con- 
sumer, and by reason of an overfed market depresses the price 
of the product and purchases. Having secured control of the 
supply, he holds the product until the necessities of the con- 
sumer require it and sells it at a greatly inereased price. Thus, 
both the producer and the consumer are compelled to pay tribute 
to the speculator. If the farmers could have warehoused their 
produce and extended their market period over a year instead of 
being compelled to sell during the gathering period, the legiti- 


mate profits of the speculator would be his and there would be 


no corner on the market, requiring the consumer to pay un- 
reasonable prices fixed by the middleman. The annual value of 
agricultura! products in the United States is about $9,000,000.000, 
but by the time the produet reaches the consumer it costs him 
three or four times what it brought the producer. If three or 
four billion dollars can be kept in the pockets of those who earn 
their money by the sweat of their face, is it not the part of 
wisdom that this great Government extend its credit to the 
extent of a couple hundred million dollars to accomplish that 
end? 

There is an abundance of money in the United States to 
supply every legitimate demand. ‘There is on deposit in the 
25.993 National and State banks, savings banks, and trust 
companies, $17,475,764,134, In addition to this, there is money 
in thousands of homes all over this country that has never 
reached the banks that would be brought out and deposited if 
these rural credit banks are established and made Government 
institutions—money which would never show itself if the banks 
are established and left to private control. In addition to the 
vast deposits of money in the banks, there are millions of trust 
funds being administered by the probate courts of the country, 
and unreckoned millions controlled by the insurance companies 
of the country, that would seek investment in the bonds of 
these rural credit banks. ‘The statement of the New York Life 
Insurance Co., published on January 8, 1914, discloses that that 
company alone has $762,850,703 invested in different forms of se- 
curities, producing an average income of 4.54 per cent. The 
bonded indebtedness of cities and towns, according to the 1910 
census, is $2,366,420,733. Three hundred and twelve million of 
this indebtedness bears interest at the rate of 3 per cent, 
$594.000,000. at the rate of 34 per cent, $903,000,000 at the rate 
of 4 per cent, and $272,000,000 at the rate of 44 per cent. 

The bonded indebtedness of the United States in 1909 was 
$730,000,000 bearing 2 per cent interest, $63,000,000 bearing 3 
per cent interest, and $118,000,000 bearing 4 per cent interest, 
the average rate being 24 per cent. The total funded debt of 
all the railroads of the United States, according to the census 
of 1909, was §0, 801,590,390, and the average rate of interest was 
4 per cent. 

I quote these different figures to demonstrate that it will be 
an easy matter for the rural credit banks established as pro- 
vided in this bill to readily sell sufficient bonds to supply the 
needs of the farmers of the United States at the rate of interest 
provided, and at the same time produce a fund sufficient to take 
care of the expense connected with administering the banks and 
producing a profit to the Government. 

This bill, in brief, establishes in the Agriculture Department 
of the United States a separate bureau charged with the specia! 
duty of looking after the interests of the farmers of the country. 
It establishes a national rural credit bank, to be located at 
Washington City, with a capital stock of $100,000,000, and 
authorizes the establishment of 40,000 local national rural credit 
banks by the farmers of the United States at such places and 
times as their necessities require, each local national rural 
credit bank to have a capital of $2,500, the bank to be organized 
with not less than 100 members. It authorizes the members 
organizing the local national rural credit bank to mortgage their 
property, both real and personal, to the local bank, and provides 
that the local banks shall issue bonds against these mortgages 
to the amount of 50 per cent of the value on real estate and 
40 per cent of the value on personal property, and provides 
that the local banks shall purchase these bonds and pay cash 
or extend credit on their books under rules and regulations to 


be prescribed by the rural banking board. Loans are to be 
made on reai estate for the purpose of paying the purchase 
price or a part of the purchase price of the real estate, or for 
making improvements thereon, and on personal property for the 
purpose of producing crops. The provision authorizing the pay- 
ment of the money under such rules and regulations as the rural 
banking board may prescribe was inserted in the bill in order 
that the money might be expended for the purposes required 
by law. 

The bill exempts the assets of the banks from taxation, and 
in this respect is identical with the provisions of the national 
banking and eurrency act which we are now passing. It also 
exempts bonds issued by the national rural credit bank from 
taxation, regardless of ownership. This is a sound economic 
proposition, for if these bonds were subject to taxation they 
would sell for just the amount of taxes, they will be required 
to pay less than they will sell for if free from taxation, and the 
borrower, of course, would be compelled on final analysis to pay 
this tax. The borrower always pays the original cost and all 
intermediate expense incurred in conveying money from the 
lender to himself, 

The bill requires that all classes of property subject to in- 
surance be insured for the benefit of the local national rural 
credit bank and the policy be left with the bank as an addi- 
tional security. By inserting this provision in the bill I have 
but followed in the path of sound business and have done what 
every conservative banker does every time a loan is made. The 
bill provides that no loans shall be made by any local national 
rural credit bank on property, real or personal, located wholly 
without the district where the bank is located. This provision 
was inserted to localize the bank, because these institutions are 
created for the purpose of providing money to the members who 
reside and whose property is located within a given territory. 
They are organized along cooperative lines. The money ad- 
vanced is to be used in purchasing property or in producing 
property, and it will require a careful supervision to see that 
the money is not misapplied. The local banks are authorized 
to receive money on time deposit, paying such rates of interest 
as the division of rural banking may provide. Every dollar de- 
posited in this manner can be used in purchasing the bonds is- 
sued by the banks on real-estate mortgages or loaned out on 
real or personal mortgages, and for convenience to the farm- 
ers the local banks are authorized to accept cheek deposits. 
The local banks are required to keep all time deposits and 25 
per cent of checking deposits with the national rural eredit 
bank. This is done because the national rural credit bank is 
required to purchase all bonds indorsed to it by the local banks, 
and in order to enable it to do so it is necessary to mobilize 
all of these deposits in the great central institution. 

The rural banking board is authorized to rediscount any bonds 
and dispese of any of the assets of the national rural credit 
bank that it may deem necessary for the purpose of carrying 
on the business of the bank, and it is also authorized to issue 
bonds, which will be the obligations of the national rural credit 
bank, not exceeding, however, the aggregate assets of that bank. 

The bill provides that every long-term real-estate loan shall 
be protected by a mortgage or trust deed authorizing and re- 
quiring the amortization or gradual retirement of such loans 
by the maker at interest-paying periods. I regard this as one of 
the most beneficent provisions of the bill. Under the farm- 
loans system now in use money is loaned for a period of from 
5 to 15 years. The interest, whatever it may be, is paid at 
Stated periods, and at the end of the term the entire principal 
becomes due in a lump sum. It is practically impossible for 
a farmer to produce on his farm a sufficient fund and lay it 
aside with which to discharge in bulk the entire mortgage 
within a period of 5 or 10 years. Under the amortization plan, 
if a farmer having a loan on his real estate bearing interest at 
the rate of 4.3 per cent pays each year 6.56 per cent, the loan 
would be wiped out entirely at the end of 25 years. This prac- 
tice makes the payments on the principal consistent with the 
income from the farm. This principle is very clearly stated in 
the preliminary report on Land and Agriculture Credit in 
Europe. (S. Doc. No. 967, 62d Cong., 3d sess.) It is there said: 

Amortization is simply a method of paying off a loan 1 a 
little of the capital each year. These payments are cal annuities 
and are composed of the interest and contributions to the sony fund 
and the cost of conducting business. They are calculated in periods of 
10 to 75 years, and at the end of the period the mortgage debt becomes 
extingnished and the property returns to the owner free and clear of all 
fncumbrance, The pors ling interest rate on amortizable mortgages in 
France at present 4.3 per cent, but by adding a little over 3.2 per 
eent to this and paying 7.5 per cent a year a French farmer can ex- 
tinguish his debt within 20 years and obtain a satisfaction piece in full 
from his creditor. Thus, suppose he borrowed $10,000. He pays joe 
annually 20 times for the interest, sinking fund, and expenses. is 
makes a total of $15,000, interest included, his debt is paid off. 


A farmer in the Southwestern States would pay this much for interest 
alone and his debt would still be unsatisfied. Amortization has a two- 
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fold value. It lessens the debtor's burden year by year and increases 
in an equal ratio the security of the lender, provided, of course, the 
sinking fund created by the accumulated annuities be properly and 
honestly kept for the redemption of the debentures. 


If the loan were $1,000 instead of $10,000 the farmer, by 
paying $75 each year, would extinguish the debt, principal and 
interest, at the end of 20 years. Of course, the period being 30 
years under the provisions of this bill, the amount paid each 
year would be correspondingly less. Another result of this 
provision would be the accumulation of a yast fund in the 
central national rural credit bank, which could be used by 
that bank in purchasing bonds issued on mortgages by the 
local banks and warehouse certificates representing staple agri- 
cultural products. 

I have thought it best in preparing this bill to provide only 
the general outline or skeleton and leave it to the wisdom of 
the rural banking board to work out the details. When we 
attempt to legislate on the details of a business transaction 
the legislation is apt to be unworkable. What we all desire, 
I am sure, is a bill that will furnish relief to the burdensome 
conditions that now impose themselves upon the producing 
masses of our countrymen, 


Currency Bill—Reply to Cries of Panie and Hard Times. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. GEORGE E. GORMAN, 


OF ILLINOIS, 
Ix roe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Monday, December 22, 1913, 


On the conference report to the bill (H. R. 7837) to provide for the 
establishment of Federal reserve banks, to furnish an elastic currency, 
to afford means of rediscounting commercial paper, to establish a more 
effective supervision of banking in the United States, and for other 
purposes, 

Mr. GORMAN. Mr. Speaker, there has been so much discus- 
sion in the House concerning the approach of hard times and 
the bold declaration having been made by some of the Repub- 
lican Members that we are now experiencing conditions of 
panic throughout the country, that I feel impelled to.submit 
some suggestions by way of reply to these reckless and harmful 
public declarations. 

The country has little regard for panic criers. The man who 
cries panic when there is no panic occupies the same relative 
position in, and performs the same relative service to, society 
as the man who did not know the gun was loaded or who rocks 
the boat, or the man who cries fire in a crowded playhouse when, 
in fact, there is no fire. It has always been the stock in trade 
of the Republican Party to ery panic just before a presidential 
election. They have tried to make the possibility of a Demo- 
cratic victory the basis of a panic before the elections are held, 
and now that a Democratic administration is in power and the 
predictions of panic not having materialized, they are deter- 
mined to force a panic if it be possible to do so by the constant 
ery of panic. Chanticleerlike they have so repeatedly made the 
boast that the sun of prosperity rises only when a Republican 
administration is in control that they haye come to believe this 
fable, or appear to believe it, themselves. One of the penalties 
for uttering of falschoods is that those who utter them even- 
tually chut out from their own sight all that is good and true 
and become obsessed with the idea that the falsehoods which 
they have uttered are in reality the truth. Manifestly many of 
our Republican friends are thus afflicted. 

During the discussion of the currency bill predictions of hard 
times, panic, and national disasters have found their way into 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD and the newspapers, and while the 
men who made these predictions have no greater reputations as 
prophets than they have as statesmen, and the mere predictions 
might be passed unnoticed, yet the frequency with which they 
were being made and the sources from which they came at a 
time when currency legislation was being enacted invite a 
brief consideration of the conditions which prompt these 
prophets of evil to prophesy. In a characteristieally brilliant 
speech in the Senate a short time ago a distinguished leader of 
the Republican Party took such a gloomy view of the future 
and pictured a prospect so dismal that he was at once ac- 
claimed as the logical and only available candidate for the Re- 
publican nomination for the Presidency. He became at once 
the “candidate of the glooms.” 

Distinguished Republican leaders on the floor of this House 
so frequently made reference to coming panic and financial dis- 
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aster during the tariff debate that they felt obliged to proclaim 
fium time to time during the past few weeks by way of vindi- 
eating their prophecy that the panic is already upon us. Some 
gentlemen on the Republican side of the House have ocension- 
ally informed us that certain manufacturers have closed down 
their factories, and, according to the logic of those who made 
the announcements, these manufacturers thrived upon a tax 
levied upon 90,000,000 of people, and upon that tax being re- 
moved their sources of revenue were gone and they were obliged 
to betake themselves to some occupation wherein they would 
render a greater service to society than that of producing 
economic waste. 

During the recent “post mortem” over the “remains” of 
the late Republican Party, which was held in this city, at which 
time it might be observed the “jury again disagreed,” as was 
the case in all the previous “post mortems” since the death 
of the party in November, 1912, a very distinguished Republican, 
who was formerly a Member of this House, said the prosperity 
lever was reversed since the Democrats came into power and 
that dire disaster wus to be our portion; hard times were now 
upon us, and they would continue to grow worse until the Re- 
publican Party again came into control—which means in effect 
that we will never again have good times. 

Now, I can readily understand how a gentleman who has 
been connected with the Government pay roll uninterruptedly for 
twenty-odd years, on being suddenly and unexpectedly jurred 
loose from the pay roll on which he has been thriving all those 
years, would very naturally experience a sensation of panic and 
be conscious of some distress, and these symptoms might de- 
velop to a point where he may believe that nothing could bring 
about a period of prosperity except his personal return to the 
pay roll. And I have no doubt that a return to the pay roll, 
after a long absence therefrom, would relieve the financial strin- 
gency complained of considerably. 

In addition to what has been said by the distinguished gentle- 
man referred to, there have been many pessimistic utterances 
from other sources, but they emanate from or are inspired by 
discarded statesmen whose conception of the country's prosperity 
is ganged almost entirely by their receipts from the Government 
pay roll and whose notions of the country’s depression is deter- 
mined by their own lack of pay-roll income. 

The frequent gatherings of the renmant of the Republican 
Party, now for the purpose of discussing ways and means to 
regalyanize it into life, then for the purpose of presenting some 
suggestions with a view to inducing the former members of that 
party who call themselves Progressives to return to the Repub- 
lican fold, again for the purpose of announcing in loud but hol- 
low tones that a union has been effected between the Repub- 
lican survivors and the Progressive repudiators of Republican 
doctrine, all of which are as empty of fruition as Republican 
promises are of redemption, have given to those who would 
rather see the country in panic and distress than to witness the 
successful prosecution of the present administration's policies an 
opportunity to give public expression to wishes which are but 
father to their express thoughts. 

The great masses of the American people are naturally opti- 
mistic, and they have little patience with and less regard for the 
pessimistic croaking of disgruntled politicians. The election in 
Novewber, 1912, resulted in a large number of statesmen being 
obliged to join the ranks of the unemployed, and as many of 
them have not found active employment up to date in other pur- 
suits they amuse themselves and find occupation in pointing 
with pride to the good old days and viewing with alarm the 
gloomy prospects of their personal political futures, 

While the tariff bill was under discussion predictions of dis- 
aster came frequently from politicians, but the American busi- 
ness man was complaining only of the uncertainty as to what 
the new rates would be and when they would go into effect. 
Of course, those who thrived on special privilege, the lobby- 
ists and the Manufacturers’ Association, so called, bemoaned the 
passing of the good old days when these Halls resounded with 
the tramp of feet of the advancing hosts of special privilege. 
But the business men who conduct their business upon economic 
principles and seek a free field in which to present the merits 
of their wares, rather than the secluded shelter of legislative 
monopoly, neither looked forward to nor predicted hard times 
or panic. 

The failure of a panic to follow the enactment of the Under- 
wood tariff law has directed the attention of the pessimist to 
the currency bill, and the same old prediction, still perfectly good 
and useful, notwithstanding its extensive use before the passage 
of the tariff bill, is again brought into play, and we are told 
that the panie which the tariff bill failed to produce is now upon 
us because of the combined effect of the tariff and currency 
laws. 
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While the Republicans in this Chamber and in the Senate, 
and those who presume to act and ‘speak for the remnant of that 
party at their various gatherings, confined themselves to pre- 
dictions of coming panics, there was no occasion to pay any at- 
tention to them, for time alone could answer predictions of that 
sort. But when they advanced boldly to the position that we 
are now experiencing a panic or that times are hard, money 
scarce, and that there is a reduction in manufactures and a 
decrease in output it is only fair that these claims should be 
subjected to the test of statistical analysis and historical re- 
view. I might very properly, by way of answer to these claims, 
direct the attention of the House to the panie of 1907, which 
occurred when the Republican Party was in full and complete 
control of both Houses of Congress and the Presidency, at a 
time when work was plentiful, the harvest abundant. the rail- 
roads. busy. business conditions generally prosperous, yet like a 
bolt of lightning from a clear sky we found ourselves plunged 
into a most disastrous panic, from the effects of which this 
country has not yet fully recovered, a panic for which the 
Republicans can not hold or charge the Democratic Party with 
any measure of responsibility, and the blame for which the 
country has very properly charged up to Republican legislation 
and the evil effects of special privilege. 

I might direct the attention of the House to the panic which 
began in 1892, under President Harrison's administration, and 
which burst in all its fury upon the country while President 
Cleveland was in office, and which Republicans ever since have 
falsely charged to Democratic inefficiency; or I might refer to 
the panic of 1873, when the Republican Party was in full con- 
trol of all the departments of the Government. Any one of these 
real panics and the causes which led up to them might prop- 
erly be regarded as a sufficient answer to the Republican boast 
that prosperity always accompanies a Republican administra- 
tion; but I prefer to base the answer to claims of Republican 
prosperity upon an analysis of the condition of the country as 
shown by statistics now available and a comparison of present 
conditions with those boasted years of Republican prosperity. 

It is only natural to expect some slowing up in industry at 
this time of the year—first, because it is the season of year 
when many industries temporarily reduce their forces because 
of the approach of winter; second, because the present adminis- 
tration has begun the process of reversing the policy which 
characterized preceding administrations; special privilege and 
the interests which thrive upon it have been notified that their 
day is past; and, while the beneficiaries of special privilege are 
few in number, they have grown powerful in recent years and 
their influence is being exerted to frustrate the policies of an 
administration which is pledged to their destruction; third, 
the prosperity which obtained under Republican administrations 
was of a kind which permitted a great many of our working- 
men to find employment at different occupations which netted 
them sufficient wages to live from day to day while the work 
lasted, but an idle day meant to them a hungry day. The pros- 
perity obtaining under Republican administrations also meant 
the accumulation of vast fortunes by a few stock-gambling 
kings and a coterie of commercial pirates operating by means 
of interlocking directorates along the highways of trade, and 
while they paid the workman his wages one day they took it 
from him the next day in tolls which privilege and monopoly 
enabled the beneficiaries of Republican rule to exact. So that 
while a few days of idleness may mean distress for the toiler, 
the agents of privilege and monopoly, glutted with the pro- 
ceeds of their years of plunder, may sit in idleness and await 
the return of another harvest, legitimate industry and honest 
toil, like the patient whose circulation is made sluggish by dis- 
ease, feel temporarily the lack of that proportion of the circu- 
lating medinm in the channels of trade and commerce which 
privilege withholds. 

A brief review of the industrial conditions under President 
Harrison's administratioin and a reference to conditions under 
President Tafts administration will probably be sufficient to 
dispose of the boasted claims of Republican prosperity. During 
the four years from 1889 to 1892, while President Harrison was 
in office. the following business failures occurred : 
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2 h 1892 8 last year of President Harrison's administration, the 
number of failures was 10,344, with liabilities aggregating $114,044,167. 


Among the concerns that went to the wall during those years 
of national disaster, and which brought others to ruin with 
them, may be mentioned, because of their prominence in the 


industrial and commercial world of those days, the following 
concerns: 

Barker Bros.“ Banking House, Philadelphia, 

Citizens“ Savings Bank, of Philadelphia. 

The North River Bank, of Philadelphia. 

Union Rolling Stock Co., of Chicago. 

Jamieson — Co., of Philadelphia. 

The Ohio Iron & Steel Mills, of Pittsburgh. 

Meyer & Co., of New Orleans. 

The Scotdale Rolling Mills. 

Charlotte Furnace Co., of Philadelphia. 

The American National Bank, of Kansas City. 

The Spring Garden National Bank. 

The Pennsylvania Trust Co. 

And in 1892 occurred what was merely a reflection of the 
disturbed industrial condition throughout the country, but 
which has remained to this day as the country’s crowning in- 
dustrial disaster—the terrible and never-to-be-forgotten Home- 
stead strike at the Carnegie Mills, of Homestead, Pa., which 
were presided over by the great apostle of protection, manu- 
facturer of armor plate and blowholes, and founder of many 
libraries—Andrew Carnegie. . 

During the year 1907, with a Republican President, a Repub- 
lican House and Senate, and the protective tariff on the stat- 
ute books, the number of failures, according to Bradstreet's re- 
ports, was 10,285, with liabilities aggregating $371,342,692, the 
largest in the history of the country. 

In 1908, another year of so-called Republican prosperity, the 
total number of failures was 15,690, with liabilities aggregat- 
ing 8222.315.084. 

The number of failures during the first nine months of the 
year 1912, the last year of President Tafts administration, 
and before the election was held, the number of commercial 
houses that failed total 15,299, with liabilities aggregating 
$202,219,352. 

The prosperity «f our national banks is generally regarded 
as a good index of our industrial, conditions as well as the 
general condition of the country. In 1907, up to October 31 of 
that year, T national banks had failed, with liabilities totaling 
$5,597,604. 

In 1908, 24 national banks went to the wall, with liabilities 
totaling $22,565,838. 

Up to the 31st of October, 1912, which is generally regarded 
by Republicans as a very prosperous year, there were 8 national- 
bank failures, with liabilities totaling $4,498,926. 

And during the 10 months ending October 31, 1913, during 
which period Republican legislation was still on the statute 
books, the Democratic tariff law not having taken effect until 
October 3, 6 national banks went to the wall, with liabilities 
totaling $22,809,434. 

The country can very well afford to dispense with this brand 
of Republican prosperity. There is no occasion for a panic 
now. There will be no panic now, unless the efforts of the 
calamity howlers succeed in precipitating one. The condition 
o2 the country was never better than it is to-day. According 
to the repo.ts of the Department of Agriculture, the farm value 
of all crops for the year 1913 is $6,100,000,000. The total farm 
yalue of all animals sold and slanghtered and of animal prod- 
ucts for the year 1913 was $3,650,000.000, making a total of 
$9,750,000,000, the greatest crop in the history. of the country, 
with the average price level for staple creps 9.3 per cent 
higher than the average price level for the last five years. ? 

According to the circulation statement issued January 2, 
1914, by the Treasury Department, the general stock of money 
in the United States was 83.775, 464.0906. Our population, esti- 
mated to be 98,181,000, makes the per capita circulation of the 
country, according to the same statement, $35.11, the highest 
in the country‘s history. The World Almanac for 1913 reported 
money on deposit in savings accounts in the various banks of 
the country during the year 1912 amounting to $4,451,818,522. 
The report of the Comptroller of the Currency for the year 1913 
reports the amount of money in savings accounts in all the 
banks throughout the country for the year 1913 amounting to 
$6,972,069,227. This is a larger savings account than any other 
country in the world and the largest in the history of this 
country. 

The report issued by the Department of Commerce shows that 
imports into this country for November, 1913, amounted to 
$148,222.733. This, it will be observed, was after the Under- 
wood tariff law took effect. And for the month of November, 
1912, the imports were $153,094,898, nearly $5,000.000 more im- 
ports in 1912 under a protective tariff than for the same month 
in 1913 under the Democratic revenue tariff. Our exports for 
November, 1913, according to the same report, amounted to 
$245,550,392, and for November, 1912, $278.244,191, a decrease 
of nearly thirty-three millions. During the five months, July 
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to November, inclusive. of 1913, our exports were $35,000,000 
more than for the corresponding period of 1912. And a com- 
parison of our exports with our imports for 1913 as compared 
with the exports and imports of 1912 for the five months from 
July to November, inclusive, shows a trade balance in our favor 
for 1913 of $355,681,454. The total exports of our manufac- 
tures for November, 1913, were nearly $13,000,000 below those 
of November, 1912, but were $6,000,000 in excess of our exports 
for November, 1911. The total exports of manufactures for the 
five months’ period, July to November, inclusive, of 1913, was 
approximately $4,500,000 less than for the same period of 1912, 
but it was almost $80,000,000 more than that of 1911. 

This report of our exports and imports after the Uaderwood 
tariff law went into effect ought to be comforting to those 
calamity howlers who during the tariff debate pictured ships at 
the ports of Franee, England, Germany, and other European 
countries taking on cargoes of manufactured goods to be 
dumped upon our shores at prices that would destroy our manu- 
facturing industries. An editorial in one of the leading daily 
papers recently contained the following, which is here appro- 
priate: 


Berlin has had the gloomiest holiday season known for nearly a cen- 
tury—shops empty, traders facing bankruptcy, 100,000 idle men parad- 
ing the stree want in the poorer quarters that public and private 
charity can only palliate. Throughout the German Empire banks are 
refusing loans and manufacturers are cutting down their force. In 
ASNT ORATS conditions are worse, though the world hears less 
about them. 

In Italy State enterprises are halting for lack of money and the 
ministry is engaged in a vain search for something new to tax. Hunger 
is a regular winter guest in some parts of Russia, but his name is 
always “ blacked out” by the censor. Despite the revival of business 
during the last two years distress continues to be severe in London; 
and nee, probably most prosperous of all European great powers, 
is at her wits’ end over problems raised by the new military loan. 

It should be clear to anyone that some world-wide cause is respon- 
sib'e for such world-wide results, 

That cause is not far to seck. 


At least a thousand million dollars 
was burned up in the Balkan wars. Nearly as much more has been 
withdrawn from productive enterprises by recent military increases in 
Germany, France, and Russia. Add to this the cost of the Italian 
conquest of Tripoli, the waste in Mexico, and the unparalleled extrava- 
yance of commercial and social life for the past decade and the “ season 
of short fare" now prevailing is pretty thoroughly explained. 

If this editorial correctly describes the conditions existing 
abroad, we may very properly regard them as a reflection of 
world conditions generally, but they should not necessarily 
cause any alarm here. Europe is an armed camp, and the dey- 
astation caused by war is manifesting its terrible effects there 
now. Mexico may continue its process of self-destruction until 
wisdom dictates a better pursuit. But while other countries 
are pursuing a policy of destruction or expending their energies 
in building engines of war we can profitably pursue those peace- 
ful pursuits for the encouragement of which our Government 
was formed and find prosperity and contentment in furnishing 
food, clothing, and manufactures for the world. 

This noisy clamor of coming panic is indulged in at a very 
critical time. We are now engaged in a herculean task. In 
response to the mandate of the people the Democratie Party 
has undertaken to correct evils which resulted from excessive 
tariff duties. That party in its natfonal platform promised 
to remedy these abuses by reducing the tariff. The Progressive 
Party was also pledged to a downward revision of the tariff. 
Out of the 15,000.000 votes cast at the presidential election, 
approximately 10,000,000 were cast for the two presidential 
candidates whose party platforms declared in favor of a down- 
ward revision of the tariff. So that it is in response to the 
demands of 10,000,000 of voters that the revision of the tariff 
was undertaken. 

Every revision of the tariff has a tendency to unsettle business 
conditions, and it is not only unpatriotic but grossly con- 
temptible for the Republicans to cry panie and hard times at 
a time when business is unusually sensitive because of the 
changes in tariff rates. That the Republicans fully realize the 
advantage to be gained by this cry of panic during the enact- 
ment of tariff legislation is clearly shown in President Taft's 
famous speech at Winona. Mr. Taft, during the course of that 
speech and having reference to his speeches made in the congres- 
sional campaign in Maine in 1896 and having in mind the dis- 
turbance of business due to the revision of the tariff, said: 

1 out the difficulty that there always was in a revision of the 
tariff, due to the threatened disturbance of industries to be affected and 
the suspension of business in a way that made it wise not to have too 
many revisions, 

Everybody knows that changes in the tariff schedules have 
a tendency to make business sensitive, but it remains only for 
Republican leaders at such times to ery panic and disaster with 
a view to scaring the country into a respect for protection 
policies, regardless of how disastrous those policies may be. 

In addition to the tariff legislation already enacted the Demo- 
cratic Party is about to present to the country a measure which 
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has been characterized by many Members of the House and 
Senate, as well as distinguished economists and financiers, ag 
the greatest piece of constructive legislation enacted since the 
Civil War.. The currency law, which is about to be replaced, 
was designed chiefly to guide the Nation through its greatest 
crisis, and so well did it perform that service that it ill becomes 
the legislator of to-day to replace the currency law of the sixties 
without reverend salutation to the genius and statesmanship 
of its authors and the expressed hope that the new law will 
serve its intended purposes as faithfully and well as the old 
law served the purposes of the Republic in the hour of its 
greatest peril, 

The enormous growth of the country in population, business, 
commerce, and manufactures; its enormous increase in wealth 
and the growing needs of the commercial community render 
necessary the enactment of legislation which will provide 
greater elasticity to our currency and render less Hable to 
recurrence those disastrous panics which in times past have 
paralyzed our industries and brought suffering and destitution 
to many of our people. That there is need for such legislation 
is not in controversy, but the question whether the Dill which 
is now being enacted Into law will accomplish that purpose 
has been the subject of prolonged and illuminating discussion. 
The bill has been thoroughly discussed and analyzed, not only 
in the House and Senate but also in the press and before con- 
ventions and assemblies of business, commercial, and banking 
associations throughout the country. Further discussion of it 
is useless. It is about to be subjected to the acid test of experi- 
ence, and those who have indulged in prophecy concerning its 
effects will soon see their prophecies realized or come to naught. 
The debate on the bill has not been free from partisan bias, but 
it is gratifying to Democrats to know that it was supported 
when it passed the House in its original form by many Re- 
publicans and Progressives, and that in its final form it will 
have the support of as great, if not a greater, number, of those 
who occupy seats on the other side of the Chamber. 

The Glass-Owen currency bill is not a partisan measure, and 
the opposition to it was not in all respects partisan. Through- 
out the debate we heard frequent references to the Aldrich cur- 
rency bill and the Monetary Commission report. Many of those 
who were opposed to the Glass-Owen bill in the House, in the 
Senate, and those outside of the House and Senate who had 
sufficient influence to have their views expressed through the 
hewspapers, seemed never to weary of contrasting the Aldrich 
and Glass-Owen bills to the disadvantage always of the Glass- 
Owen bill. While it was conceded by the bankers and advocates 
of the Aldrich plan generally that the Aldrich currency plan 
had many vices, it possessed one virtue in the estimation of 
the banking fraternity which amply compensated for all its 
vices, and that is the central bank plan. Almost any kind of 
currency system would be acceptable to the banking fraternity, 
apparently, if it comprehended a central bank as part of its 
scheme. Nearly all the argument against the Glass-Owen bill 
was openly directed against the regional bank system for which 
it provided, or was masked behind criticism of other features 
of the bill. 

Again and again we were told in the literature of the central 
bank lobbyists of the excellent system which prevails in Eng- 
land, and the Bank of England was held up to our view as the 
model which we should adopt. It counted for little with those who 
Haunted the virtues of the Bank of England at us to suggest 
that a king also does well in England but he would not be toler- 
ated here at all. The Reichsbank of Germany was alse held up 
to our view as a coaxer, and we were told a similar institution 
would do admirably in America. But would those who admire 
the German banking system be in favor of an emperor here 
also? Canada, we were told, had an excellent banking arrange- 
ment, and if the Bank of England or the Reichsbauk of Ger- 
many would not do, why not adopt the Canadian plan? Canada, 
however, is content to be a colony and its people subjects, while 
nothing less than sovereignty would be acceptable to America, 
and there are no subjects here. But these institutional differ- 
ences are of no consideration to the advocates of the central 
bank plan. 

The division on the Glass-Owen measure may be said to show 
clearly the advocates of a central bank and those who are 
opposed to it. During the course of the debate the opponents 
of the regional bank plan have caused the specter of inflation 
to flit across the legislative stage and the ghost of free silver 
has been trotted out and made to gallop aroun¢ the forensic 
arena, And while the same logic which injects them into the 
debate on the pending measure could with equal force disport 
these specters through the provisions of the Aldrich currency 
plan, the plain purpose of these prophets of evil was to scare 
away the regional bank proposal and bring about the substitu- 
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tion of the central bank plan. The fight for the regional bank 
plan was the fight of the people against plutocracy—the strug- 
gle of the many against monopoly—and to the extent, at least, 
that the central bank proposition has been eliminated, the people 
have won. But this is only one battle. The war is not ended. 
There will be a cessation of hostilities for a time, but the 
contest will be resumed. 

One of the most admirable features of the old law is its 
absolute freedom from monopoly, in so far as relates to persons 
engaging in the banking business, and this feature is retained 
in the new law. But while the door was open, permitting all 
who wished and possessed the necessary capital to enter the 
national banking system, this freedom from monopoly ended 
there, That monopoly of the banking business prevailed among 
those who were engaged in that business is clearly and un- 
equivocally stated by a distinguished banker who acknowledged 
himself a party to that monopoly. Mr. George M. Reynolds, 
president of the Continental & Commercial National Bank of 
Chicago, while testifying before the Pujo committee, was asked 
if he had made the following statement: 

I believe the money power now lies in the hands of a dozen men, and 
I plead guilty fo being one, in the last analysis, of those men, 

And he answered: 


Yes, sir; my purpose in making that statement was this: I talked 
extemporaneously and perhaps was not as explicit as I should have 
been In making my explanation. I have no desire to in any way dis- 
claim responsibility for it, however, because I have reiterated it fifty 
times since, and I believed it, and still believe it. 

If a condition such as Mr. Reynolds acknowledges was de- 
veloped under a law which was designed to prevent monopoly 
in the banking business, a condition which could only be built 
up after a hard struggle, painstaking effort, and a long process 
of years, and the maintenance of which could only be possible 
as a result of constant effort and with the possibility of fre- 
quent clashes with the authorities or with those who in a com- 
petitive way sought to break down the system or be declared 
a party to it, we can readily understand why the banking mo- 
nopoly was eager to have its existence legalized and its grip on 
the credit of the country securely riveted; and one does not 
have to go outside the circle of those who control the credit of 
the country under existing conditions to trace the lobby in 
favor of a central bank to its source. 

I am not opposed to the central-bank plan because it is not 
a good plan; 1 am opposed to it because it is undemocratic and 
un-American. The central-bank scheme has worked out satis- 
factorily in England, France, Holland, Germany, Canada, and 
elsewhere, and it would probably work successfully here; but 
a central bank means centralization of credit, which in turn 
means centralization of power. The war of the American Reyo- 
lution was a protest against centralized power. Every line of 
the Federal Constitution breathes the spirit of opposition to 
centralized power. The division of the functions of govern- 
ment into executive, legislative, and judicial; the division of 
the country into States, each sovereign within its territorial 
limits, portrays clearly and powerfully the spirit of American 
opposition to centralized power. The central-bank plan be- 
canse of its identification with and affinity for centralized 
power is out of harmony with the spirit of American independ- 
ence, is in conflict with the genius of American institutions, 
and violative of the uniform trend of American law. 

This currency law is in a measure an experiment. If there 
are defects in it they will appear as time goes on, and any 
suggestion looking to.an amendment or change in it will, I 
yenture to predict, be accompanied by a demand for the adop- 
tion of. the central bank plan. The claim will again be made, as 
it has heretofore been made, that the central bank will be under 
the joint control of the Government and the banks, but this so- 
called joint control will in time degenerate into bank control, 
for in time such an institution will be absolutely dominated by 
one man. Emerson has said that “every successful institution 
is the lengthened shadow of a man,” and a central bank will 
only vindicate the wisdom of Emerson's assertion. The estab- 
lishment of one central bank will, in my judgment—if it is 
ever established—mark the first step in our national deteriora- 
tion. It must be fought as vigorously as we would fight pesti- 
lence. “Eternal vigilance is the price of liberty,” and we 
should never relax our vigilance against the encroachments of 
a central bank. 

As these two great reforms, the reduction of trust-fostering 
tariff rates and the curbing of the money trust, are being ac- 
complished, those who vainly sought to prevent the enactment 
of this legislation raised the false cry of panic and hard times. 
The motive which prompts the outery is clearly understood by 
the great masses of the American people. This clamor will 
deceive no one. President Wilson has won the confidence of 


the American people; and while the professional politicians may 
try to encompass the defeat of his policies, the great. American 
public are with him and will sustain him. He is not the Presi- 
dent of a party; he is the President of the American Republic. 
He is not the representative of a class; he is the representative 
of all the American people. The laws which have been enacted 
have ceased to be the policies of a party; they ure the laws of 
the land, and the rank and file of the American public consider 
themselves not only bound by, but they embrace them. Those 
who thrive on agitation may continue their agitation, but the 
law-abiding citizen will pursue the even tenor of his way. 
When national elections come on we will again divide ourselves 
into parties, and the spirit of partisan loyalty will claim a 
measure of our attention. But in the carrying out of great. 
national policies, in the accomplishment of great national 
reforms, “none are for the party and all are for the State.” 
This was the spirit that animated and sustained the men of 
1776, the men of 1812, the men of 1846. This was the spirit 
that guided and sustained Lincoln in 1861-1865. It was the spirit 
that sustained McKinley in 1898. And, unless I have grossly 
misjudged the temper of-my fellow citizens, it is not only the 
dominant quality of the American spirit of to-day but it will 
always be the guiding spirit of the American public in every 
national undertaking throughout all the vicissitudes of our 
national life in the years that are to come. 


Currency Bill. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. WILLIAM E. WILLIAMS, 


OF ILLINOIS, 
In tue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Monday, December 22, 1913, 


On the conference report to the bill (H. R. 7837) to provide for the 
establishment of Federal reserve banks, to furnish an elastic currency, 
to afford means of rediscounting commercial paper, to establish a 
more effective supervision of banking in the United States, and for 
other purposes, 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. Speaker, the subject is of such im- 
portance that I prefer to submit my remarks from manuscript, 
rather than to indulge in an extemporaneous discussion which 
would involve greater latitude, and occupy more time than I am 
allotted for the presentation of my views on the pending cur- 
rency legislation. And in the presentation of the subject, 1 shall 
confine myself in a general way to the main features of the bill 
without an attempt to minutely analyze them or go into any 
detailed discussion of the subject. 

Every debate necessarily assumes certain bases or premises, 
and I propose here to take it for granted and assume that there 
is a pressing need for currency legislation in this country. 
Our banking law was the product of an emergency, as also has 
been every attempt to change it during the 50 years that it 
has been in operation, The national-bank law now in force was 
born of the conditions attending the Civil War, and perhaps was, 
during that period, as good a system as the conditions justified. 
As time went on, the necessity of amendment became apparent, 
and alterations have been made and the system patched up to 
meet changing conditions from time to time, but, like repairs 
to an old building, such amendments have rather tended to con- 
tinne in operation and use an inadequate and inconvenient 
structure than to basten the substitution of a new one more 
suited to the requirements of trade and commerce. So press- 
ing became the need for a general revision, or rather a new 
banking and currency law, that in 1898 the Indianapolis Mone- 
tary Commission advised a general revision, and offered very 
valuable suggestions, which were never acted upon. Later the 
American Bankers’ Association drafted a bill, making funda- 
mental changes, which was introduced in Congress, but never 
became a law. Following this came the Lovering bill, and later 
the Fowler bill, both of which failed of passage; and, finally, 
following the panic of 1907, the Vreeland-Aldrich bill, providing 
for an emergency currency in time of financial stress, was 
enacted and is still in force, but will soon expire by its own 
limitations. Within recent years Congress authorized the ap- 
pointment of a Monetary Commission, to investigate the whole 
subject and to report a scheme or plan for a new law in the 
light of present-day requirements and of the systems in vogue 
in European countries. After an exhaustive research, that 
commission made a report which demonstrated conclusively that 
an entirély new system in this country is necessary, and that 
the sooner a comprehensive banking and currency law is 
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adopted the safer will be the financial and business interests of 
the country. 

I do not find fault with the delay which has characterized the 
progress of this bill, for I realize the importance of the subject 
and the advisability of the greatest care and consideration in 
adopting a fundamental change so minutely affecting every 
banking concern, business interest, and individual in the entire 
land as does this measure. Some criticism has been indulged 
that this bill was hurried through the House and that the Presi- 
dent has urged undue haste in the Senate. I may say this bill 
was most thoroughly considered in the House, and no little 
presumption should be given the arduous labors given the bill 
in its preparation by the very: efficient committee which re- 
ported the same to the House. This committee and the House 
had the benefit of all prior proposed schemes and of the pro- 
lific researches and investigation of the Monetary Commission 
as the basis for action, and while the bill may not be perfect 
in many of its details, I undertake to say in its fundamentals 
it is sound. The overwhelming vote by which the bill passed the 
House, after a most thorough and exhaustive debate, receiving 
as it did so large a Republican and Progressive vote, together 
with an almost unanimous Democratic vote, indicates that the 
good in this bill so far overbalances its faults as to render it 
reasonably acceptable to the country in the form that it left 
the House. It no doubt has been been materially improved by 
the modifications and amendments adopted in the Senate and 
in conference, and I believe that the bill now pending final 
passage in the House on the conference report is as nearly 
complete as could be hoped for any measure of so comprehen- 
sive a character. But whatever of defect or imperfection there 
may be, and whatever of deficiency may be demonstrated by 
actual operation and experience, can be, and I assume will be, 
promptly remedied from time to time by the Congress. 

It is said by many that currency legislation is not a party 
question, and much criticism has been indulged by the opposi- 
tion that this bill comes forth as a party measure, and during 
its various stages has bee: promoted by party influence. 
This is true, but this fact does not detract from the merits of 
the bill. Ours is necessarily a government by party, and an ad- 
ministration charged with the responsibility of government 
must operate through party machinery. The Republican Party 
has been so impotent to remedy existing financial and currency 
evils, or so unwilling to do so, that the new administration, 
on its advent to power, found it advisable to proceed in the 
usual way and propose a new bill through the expediency 
of party machinery, and a very efficient Democratic majority 
in the House and Senate have fathered and promoted this 
measure, and the very limited, weak, and ineffective opposition 
which has developed on the Republican side clearly demon- 
strates that the administration has not proceeded upon any 
very wrong theory or assumed any unwarranted responsibility. 

The real source of opposition has come from the bankers 
and not from the country at large or from other business in- 
terests; and Sy this I do not mean the bankers generally, but 
the big institutions in the great commercial centers, which have 
had such complete sway and absolute control of the money sys- 
tem of the country that they are loath to surrender their 
ancient privileges without at least a show of resistance, to the 
end that they may secure as many concessions and favorable 
amendments as possible. I can not believe that the show of 
opposition is in all respects sincere and genuine, but such oppo- 
sition, it appears o me, flows from selfish motives and purposes 
rather than deep-seated conviction or sincere opposition to the 
measure as a whole. 

We have been in this country the victims of recurring panics 
such as not experienced in any other civilized country on the 
face of the earth. The reason why becomes a pertinent in- 
quiry, The answer can be found only in our banking and cur- 
rency system, which has placed the volume and control of our 
currency so largely in the hands of banking institutions, which 
lave sometimes, it is believed, administered the finances of the 
country rather to their own gain and profit than to the wel- 
fare of the country; and yet I can not say that these concerns 
have been so wholly selfish as to utilize every advantage which 
the system affords them and to abuse every right which the 
law guarantees them. It is always a dangerous thing to place 
power in the hands of individuals or corporations. and it speaks 
well for the integrity and patriotism of the great banks of the 
country that the system has not been more abused and utilized 
more for private gain than has generally been the case. 

The greatest fault with our present system has been the con- 
centration of the currency in Wall Street and other financial 
centers, and its use in spernlative operations, to the impoverish- 
ment of other sections of the country where money was most 
needed for legitimate use, and this has resulted often in a 


currency famine and high rates of discount, to the detriment 
and disadvantage of legitimate business everywhere, some- 
times precipitating panics of fatal and far-reaching conse- 
quences, The proposition urged by many for the creation of 
‘one central reserve bank would not, in my judgment, remedy 
this evil as effectively as hoped for by this bill, which pro- 
vides for a number of regional reserve banks, judiciously lo- 
cated with reference to the course of trade and exchange in 
the various sections and the business and financial centers of 
the country. To this end this bill provides for the establish- 
ment of from 8 to 12 regional reserve banks and for the mobili- 
zation of Government funds aud bank reserves, and for the 
transfer of same from one regional bank to another under the 
management and control of a Federal board, so as to maintain 
a proper distribution of these reserves and their convenient 
accessibility to the sections of the country where most neéded 
from time to time. No elaboration of this provision in the 
pending bill would seem to be necessary. The mere statement 
of the proposition carries with it the arguments in its favor. 

The bill provides for an elastic currency, ander the control 
of the Government, more responsive to the demands of trade 
than afforded by our present system. In fact, under the 
national-bank act our currency has proven so inelastic that 
financial stress, resulting in currency famine, has at times 
proven disastrous to trade and commerce and business inter- 
ests generally in various sections of the country removed from 
the congested money centers where money was accumulated 
and used in stock-gambling Speculation, and no means provided 
by which it could be supplied for the wants of legitimate trade 
elsewhere. The rediscount provision of this bill, by means of 
which any member bank owning stock and becoming a part of 
a regional reserve bank may obtain currency on commercial 
paper and other liquid assets, we believe supplies a deficiency 
in the present system of inestimable value, and that it affords 
a means by which any solvent banking institution which may 
become a part of the system will be enabled to promptly realize 
upon its assets and meet all demands made upon its resources, 
and reduce to the minimum the possibility of bank failures and 
the attendant direful results which follow in the wake of such 
catastrophies. I have followed the course of the debate in both 
the House and the Senate on this bill; and I am convinced, if 
ever in doubt, that a currency responsive to the demanis of 
trade, expanding and contracting automatically with the law of 
demand, is one of the requisites of a safe currency system, and 
I know of no better means than that authorized b. this bill to 
provide such a currency. 

There are 25,000 banks in operation in the United States. 
This number includes national banks, State banks, and private 
banks, and embraces trust companies and savings banks. Na- 
tional banks are under the control and supervision of the 
Federal Government, while each State Las a separate banking 
law, and in most, if not all, the States private banking is 
tolerated if not sanctioned by law. We have no comprehensive 
uniform system under proper supervision and control. 

One of the purposes, if not the essential feature, of this bill 
is to correlate these banks and to enable or compel them to 
cooperate in one uniform system, all under Government super- 
vision and control. I would not question the integrity of the 
men who conduct private banks, but I do believe that such banks 
should be under National or State supervision, subject to proper 
inspection, and that every bank in the country, great and small, 
should eventually be compelled to reorganize under a law such 
as is provided in this bill and become a part of a great common 
system, all more or less directly under the supervision and con- 
tro] of the Federal Government. A way is provided in this bill 
by which any banking institution may avail of its provisions, 
and I can foresee no hardship that would result from com- 
pulsory cooperation on the part of all banks, whether private, 
State, or National, and the establishment of one common, uni- 
form, comprehensive banking system, all under Federal or joint 
Federal and State control. 

Agriculture constitutes the first, the prime, and the most 
important industry in the country, All others are secondary, 
and yet our present banking system discriminates against secu- 
rities based on agricultural products and live stock, and recog- 
nizes only commercial paper in clearing-house transactions. 
This, again, has tended to rob the rnral sections of currency 
and to concentrate the same in the commercial centers, to the 
financial embarrassment and great inconvenience of agricultural 
pursuits during seasons of the year when money is most needed 
to move the crops. This bill affords a remedy against this con- 
dition of things by expressly providing that securities based 
upon farın products and live stock, and of a longer maturity 
period, shall be considered prime paper and subject to redis- 
count to the same effect and advantage as so-called commercial 
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paper, by means of which the farmer's and the stock dealer's 
paper may be readily converted into cash, and currency supplied 
to rural districts as required to meet the demands during stock- 
feeding and crop-moving seasons, 

These are some of the most important provisions of the bill, and 
time forbids that I consider others or discuss these more in detail. 

Mr. Speaker, I have no patleuce with the insinuations of 
gentlemen of the opposition, who undertake to discredit this 
bill because it is a party measure promoted by the administra- 
tion, and who undertake to disparage its provisions by relating 
them to the so-called heresies of the campaign of 1896. Nor 
do I deem it of importance to discuss the issues of that cam- 
paign or to answer such arguments. It is sufficient to say that 
conditions are materially different now than then, and the same 
arguments, except in principle, do not apply. We are con- 
cerned with the present. The present administration is abreast 
of the times and offers legislation that meets present-day re- 
quirements. I have absolute faith in the integrity and char- 
acter of the President, and am in entire accord with the aims 
and the hopes and the aspirations of his administration. This 
bill, important as it is, is but a part of a general comprehensive 
plan to meet the trade and financial conditions of the present, 
and I confidently predict that this bill when it becomes a law 
will be found adequate for every emergency, and establish a 
sound currency system and form the basis of a lasting and un- 
interrupted prosperity unequaled in the past. I deprecate the 
cry of politicians, who, without consideration for the business 
interests of the country, predict a panic and business depression 
as a consequence of this bill if it shall become a law. I ques- 
tion the sincerity and motives of these gentlemen. I do not 
believe they are in good faith; I do not believe they expect evil 
consequences to follow; but some of them are so hidebound, so 
partisan, and so mean as to challenge the welfare of the coun- 
try by treasonable utterances more calculated to breed a panic 
than all the evil legislation which could be enacted. The pur- 
pose is manifest and twofold. These men would force the 
hands of the administration and compel amendments to this bill 
demanded by Wall Street, and, if need be, would precipitate a 
panic for political advantage. They see no hope for their party 
in the future, save calamity, which some of them are mean 
enough to fondly anticipate and even hope for. 

With tariff revision a realized fact and currency legislation 
within sight, I hope and believe that we have passed the pitfalls 
and the breakers and are about to enter upon an era of unprece- 
dented prosperity. I confidently hope and believe that these two 
great measures bespeak for the Democratic Party continued su- 
premacy, and will mark the administration of President Wilson, 
as it so far justly deserves, the greatest in a half century. 


The New Federal Reserve Act. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ALBERT JOHNSON, 


OF WASHINGTON, 
Is tue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Monday, December 22, 1913, 


On the conference report to the bill (H. R. 7837) to provide for the 
establiskment of Federal reserve banks, to furnish an elastic currency, 
to afford means of rediscounting commercial paper, to establish a 
more effective supervision of banking in the United States, and for 
other purposes. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Speaker, after an all- 
summer struggle—in caucus, in committee, in House and Sen- 
ate—the currency bill now becomes a law, and the general 
American attitude toward the new financial system will be that 
of unqualified effort to bring the new plan to a perfect working 
system. Every person hopes for this. Everyone will do his part. 
If we are to haye the most powerful banking organization in all 
the world, we want it to be a success in every detail. 

The delay in the preparation of the bill has been for the 
betterment of the bill. Had the measure been jammed through 
as proposed last June it would have been a measure far inferior 
to the act which now becomes law. Almost every day in recent 
weeks has seen changes in the bill looking to its betterment. 
Even in the last week changes vitally important have come 
thick and fast. 

WARNINGS BY AUTHOR OF MEASURE. 

Here in the House when the bill has come from the Senate, 
supposedly finished, we hear the author of the measure, Hon. 
CARTER GLAss, calling out in sharp tones of warning these words: 


The House, after full discussion, decided that we would not embark 
on that uncertain and reckless proposition of permitting 7,500 national 


banks and, it may be, 18,000 State banks, scattered all over the coun- 
try, to engage in the acceptance business—that is to say, in business 
involying contingent Hablllties—without one dollar of reserve behind 
them as a safeguard, That is one of the | either es of the Senate amend- 


ment. 
of credit. 

And the author of this bill issues the following further warn- 
ing against changes which have been made: 

The required cash reserve in member banks has been so reduced as 
to practically amount to no reserve at all. Is the House willing to 
approve that? Within six months after the passage of this bill there 
would be a veritable saturnalia of inflation in the country. 

And in spite of pressure his words have been heeded and these 
and other offending clauses corrected—partially, at least. 

My regret, Mr. Speaker, is that the Republican members of 
the conference committee were not permitted to take part in 
the business of the last few hours, That would have checked 
the ery of partisanship and would have gained the bill more 
votes on this side of the House. These last changes in the bill 
were very important. It is unfortunate that less than half a 
day was permitted for discussion and explanation of these 
changes. Four hours was not enough. The Democracy, with 
its overwhelming majority in the House, should have granted a 
few more hours for explanation and discussion of what it has 
produced with so much heavy labor—with effort so stupendous 
that other congressional work has been practically at a stand- 
still for all of these months. 


OPPORTUNITY FOR ACTIVITY OVERLOOKED. 


I contend, Mr. Speaker, that while the Senate was engaged, 
day and evening, all these fall and early winter weeks the 
Democratic caucus could have lifted the rule of its own making 
and permitted those of us, on both sides of the Chamber, who 
had remained here in Washington to have discussed at length 
and with profit the Alaska railroad bill, the bill for the restric- 
tion of immigration, the question of Asiatic exclusion. the edu- 
cational measures, and many other question on which debate 
must now be, of necessity, greatly limited. 

But the time for criticism is past. The bl is on the 
books. The measure is the law as soon as it shall have been 
signed by the President. No one pretends entire satisfaction 
with it. Examination of the details of the new law in compari- 
son with the currency bill in its evolutionary forms can be 
postponed. There remains only to be considered the all-impor- 
tant matter of supervisory management and control which is 
yested in the Federal reserve board, Congress has devolved a 
tremendous responsibility upon the seven men who constitute 
this board, and while the practical workings of the system 
will be largely in the hands of the bankers of the country, the 
fate of the new departure will be determined by the governing 
body. 


That involyes nobody knows how great an expansion 


COOPERATION IS PLEDGED, 


Already the bankers of the country, both large and small, 
are pledging cooperation, and this, Mr. Speaker, is true Ameri- 
eanism. 

In the bill itself the United States has in characteristic fash- 
jon drawn the experience of all older countries and created a 
device which is like systems of older countries, but, nevertheless, 
different. The regional plan of organization sets up several 
central banks, united through a Government board of control, 
so that reserves may be more effectively mobilized. as in other 
lands, while with the help of these banks and the provision of 
a currency in contact with the seasonal or abnormal variations 
of business credits may be rendered liquid, as they never have 
been in the past. 

One may rest content that if the future discloses imperfec- 
tions in the measure, they can and will be speedily corrected. 
The thing now is to get it Into speedy operation, which, even with 
cooperation on every hand, must be a slow process. But business 
need not stand back a moment. Enough of the good clauses of 
the present banking act have been improved upon and tempo- 
rarily retained, so that (he mobility so long desired is at last 
at hand—available even while the machinery authorized by the 
Glass Act is being assembled. 

I ask permission to insert as part of my remarks a concise 
digest of the salient features of the currency biJl as amended 
in its final form. 

THE NEW CURRENCY ACT. 

Authorizes at least eight regional reserve associations, each 
with a regional bank. Will probably be 12. 

Constitutes the Secretary of the Treasury, the Secretary of 
Agriculture, and the Comptroller of the Currency the organiza- 
tion commission to fix boundaries of districts and reserve cities. 

Entire system under the control of the Federal reserve board 
of 7 members—the Secretary of the Treasury and the Comp- 
troller of the Currency, ex otticio, and 5 others appointed by the 
President. 
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National banks must signify their intention to join the asso- 
ciation within 60 days or they can not act as reserve agents 
thereafter. 

They must enter within a year or forfeit their charters. 

State banks may join by meeting requirements for Federal 
inspection. 

Total capital stock of the regional reserve associations, $106,- 
000,000, or 6 per cent of capital and surplus of all national 
banks. 

Stock open to the national banks first and then to the publle. 

Dividends on the regional bank stock, 6 per cent. 

ADVANTAGES OF NEW SYSTEM. 

Will give expansive or elastic currency, facilitated by the 
ready mobilization of reserves. 

Will prevent panics. 

Provides after two years for the gradual retirement of na- 
tional-bank notes and refunding of 2 per cent Government bonds. 
Substitution of 3 per cent gold bonds without cireulation privi- 
lege, to run 20 years, or 3 per cent Treasury gold notes for 1 
year, renewable annually for 30 years. 

Authorizes the Government, through the Federal reserve 
banks, to issue notes against collateral approved by the Federal 
reserve board redeemable at the Treasury in gold and at 
regional banks in gold or lawful money at election of banks. 

Requires gold reserves of 40 per cent in the Treasury Depart- 
ment against outstanding reserye notes. Provides tax against 
depletion. 

Every regional reserve bank managed by 9 directors—3 chosen 
by the Federal reserve board, 6 elected by member banks, but 
3 of whom shall not be bankers. 

Provisions of the Aldrich-Vreeland emergency-curreney act 
extended until Juiy 1, 1915, with modification of the high tax on 
emergency notes issued under the law. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SILAS R. BARTON, 


OF NEBRASKA, 
Is tue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Monday, December 22, 1913, 


On the conference report to the bill (I. R. 7837) to provide for the 
establ: ent of Fe 1 reserve banks, to furnish an elastic currency, 

to afford means of rediscounting commercial paper, to establish a 

more effective supervision of banking in the United States, and for 

other purposes. 

Mr. BARTON. Mr. Speaker, when the Glass currency meas- 
ure passed the House I voted against it and stated my reasons 
for so doing. It seems by the bill presented for our considera- 
tion that the Senate concurred in that belief, as evidenced by 
the many changes made. 

In constructive legislation of this character it is entirely im- 
possible to draft a bill that would in all its parts be acceptable 
to each and every Member of the House and Senate, It is 
also true that all political parties, the bankers, and the people 
in general have declared for a change in our monetary system. 
This being true, it is my opinion that to comply with their de- 
sires some measure should be adopted. 

I shall vote for this measure, not that I think it perfect, but 
on the ground that the people have declared for a change and 
that I think the good outweighs the bad and that in placing 
its machinery jnto operation the defects will be cured by legis- 
lative enactments. 

The organization of the Federal reserve system in the House 
bill was purely political, naming the Secretary of the Treasury, 
the Secretary of Ag.iculture, and the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency as the board. The Senate bettered this condition by add- 
ing two other members of the Federal reserve board, but in the 
conference, where the Republican conferees were not admitted, 
the Senate amendment was stricken out and the political con- 
struction as outlined in the House bill prevailed. In my re- 
marks criticizing the House bill I made the point that our 
western banks were discriminated against, as the assessment 
was solely on the capital stock and not on capital and surplus, 
and that 5 per cent on call and 5 per cent in 60 days, as pro- 
vided in the House bill, might invite stringent conditions. I am 
sure that the bill as it now becomes a law, assessing 6 per cent 
on capital and surplus, 1 per cent on call, 1 per cent in 3 
months, 1 per cent in 6 months, and the remainder, 3 per cent, 
on call when needed, is not only more equitabie for our western 
banks, but better for the entire country. 


a matter of pure political partisanship control. 


The House bill made no provision for stock ownership in 
these banks by any other than banks or bankers; in fact, it was 
purely a bankers’ bill. An effort was made in the Senate to 
throw this stock subscription open to the people. The present 
bill provides that if the banks do not-take the stock it ean be 
then sold to the public. A very small concession; but when you 
take into consideration these individual stockholders are not 
permitted direct representation, the condition presents itself as 
in mutual insurance companies controlled by proxies of a make- 
believe representation. 

I have not yet heard one good reason why the people should 
not have the privilege of owning these Federal banks. I can 
not understand why the bankers should have a preference over 
the farmer, the merchant, or any other business man. The re- 
sourees of the Government will be behind this structure, and I 
am firmly of the opinion that the banks should be owned and 
controlled by the people outside the banking business, thus mak- 
ing it a Government bank, in which the resources of the Govern- 
ment would be used in the interests of the people, and not for 
any particular class of people. 

The House bill provided that the Federal reserve board 
should consist of the Seeretary of the Treasury, Secretary of 
Agriculture, Comptroller of the Currency, and four members 
appointed by the President to serve two, four, six, and eight 
years, respectively. This made the administration of the banks 
This bill as it 
will now become a law provides that the Secretary of the 
Treasury, Comptroller of the Currency, and five members for 
10-year terms, which makes it a better bill, for at the time for 
the inauguration of a President the majority personnel of the 
board ean not be changed at once. It can under this bill be 
changed, and no doubt will be, as proven by the political 
changes made now in the severa! Federal departments where 
changes are being made to reward the faithful instead of ad- 
hering to the merit and efficiency system, but I believe the 
people will revolt against such partisanship and that eventually 
these men will be chosen for their fitness rather than their 
political service, and that the entire corps of workers under this 
great system will be placed under civil service and that legis- 
lation will be enaeted making this board at least bipartisan. 

The Hitchcock committee bill was the only one that placed 
these important places above polities. 

While I know this bill has been copied to a great extent from 
the Aldrich bill, and the chief point of difference that has been 
urged is the central bank idea, yet it seems to me in the pro- 
vision contained here that five members of the Federal re- 
serve board can compel Federal reserve banks to rediscount 
the discounted paper of other Federal reserve banks that the 
idea of a central bank has been applauded, for this does ex- 
actly the thing that a central bank would do. What is this 
combination after all but one big bank controlled by the Fed- 
eral reserve board. 

Senator La Follette’s amendment providing that no Senator 
or Representative in Congress shall be a member of the Fed- 
eral reserve board, a director of a Federal reserve bank, or an 
officer or a director of any member bank, and further, that no 
director of class “B” or of class C“ shall be an officer, 
director, employee, or stockholder of any bank. This seemed 
to me to be good law. The Senate thought so and adopted his 
amendment, but the Demoeratic House conferees succeeded in 
having these words stricken out: “Or an officer or director of 
any member bank,” and in the second part “or of class ‘C.’” 
I can not think of one intelligent reason for this change, but 
certainly would be charitable enough not to say that this was 
on account of prominent Members on the House and Senate 
committee occupying positions of the character that this con- 
trolled. 

This bill is better than the Hous: bill, as it now permits, un- 
der certain conditions, banks to make farm loans and permits 
six months’ paper, based on agricultural produets, to be redis- 
counted, but at the same time I do not see where, with the plac- 
ing of all of this Government money, the farmer will get his 
interest rate reduced, and inasmuch as the Government now 
only receives 2 and 3 per cent on its funds I was greatly in 
hopes that an arrangement would be made that would give the 
farmer direct benefits. 

The Hitchcock wing of the Senate eommittee had, in my 
opinion, one very commendable and important feature that was 
eliminated, as follows: To prevent loss by depositors in bank 
failures they proposed. after paying 5 per cent dividends to 
the stockholders and after the required 20 per cent reserve is 
earned, that one half of the excess profits should go into the 
Nation! Treasury and the other half constitute a trust fund 
for the insurance of the depositors ef the member banks. 
These funds are earned by the depositors’ money and the say- 
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ings of the depositor should have a substantial guaranty. The 
failure of a national bank in my district brings this matter 
close home. The real sufferers are the depositors who placed 
their money for safekeeping and who now are compelled to 
loose their deposits. The amount to return them the money 
they lost through the failure of this bank to this system would 
be infinitesimal, but to the depositors it means in many cases 
all. The Government is to a degree subject to censure, for this 
bad condition did not come in one day, and the true conditions 
surely was on record with the Comptroller of the Currency. 

I deeply regret that this important provision was elimina 
and sincerely trust that before this session ends arrangements 
will be made to protect the depositors. 

In this rambling discussion there are many points untouched, 
many changes made which makes this a better bill than the one 
presented to the House. The increased reserve requirements 
from 334 to 40 per cent, the manner of retiring Government 
bonds, and so forth, I shall not endeavor to cover the bill com- 
pletely, for we know it will pass in its present form, and all 
patriotic citizens are hoping for its success. I would like to 
have had incorporated insurance of deposits, a section forbid- 
ding interlocking uirectorates in all banks, a more liberal policy 
of farm and farm products credits, a nonpartisan board, civil 
service protection for the employees of the system, all of them 
to be started under a merit system, vut knowing that a Mem- 
ber can not have his way in detail and ac this bill is a blending 
of all currency bills to date, I feel that we should respond to 
the demands of our constituents and believing it will make a 
better condition than the one now prevailing, I shall yote for 
the measure. 


Banking and Curreney Bill. 
REMARKS 
or 


HON. MICHAEL K. REILLY, 


OF WISCONSIN, 
Is THe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Monday, December 22, 1913, 


On the conference report to the bill (H. R. 783T) to provide for the 
establishment of Federal reserve banks, to furnish an dastic currency, 
to afford means of rediscounting commercial per, to establish a 
more effective supervision of banking in the United States, and for 
other purposes, 

Mr. REILLY of Wisconsin, Mr. Speaker, it is now a half 
century since the enactment of our present national banking 
and currency law. This law was a child of necessity—a war 
measure. It was not designed by its authors for the purpose 
of establishing a sound and elastic currency or to meet the 
then needs of a growing and expanding country. The vital 
7 of that day was to finance the Civil War and save the 

nion. 

During the past 50 years there has been a wonderful growth 
in population and marvelous expansion in the industrial and 
commercial life of our country, and yet during all that time 
there has not been a single fundamental change in our banking 
and currency system. 

In almost every convention of bankers, business men, com- 
mercial men, and leaders of economic thought held in the past 
decade or more our present national banking and currency sys- 
tem has been denounced as unscientific, dangerous, and a 
veritable panic breeder, 

Foreign critics and authorities on banking have called our 
money and banking system “barbarous.” Textbook writers 
and students of finance in all countries have united in denounc- 
ing our unscientific and out-of-date currency laws. 

Bankers, business men, and students of finance at home and 
abroad are a unit, almost, in the opinion that the financial and 
industrial disasters that haye visited our country in recent 
years are chargeable to a defective banking and currency 
system. 

It would appear that the ideal banking and currency system 
for this or any other country is a system that would provide 
for a sound currency and at the same time for the automatic 
expansion and contraction of the volume of the currency as the 
economic needs of the country demanded. 

A currency that is larger than is needed at any one time, and 
which can not be automatically contracted, results in a useless 
and needless accumulation of reserves, for a time at least, and 
the consequent stimulation of unhealthy speculation. 
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Our present national banking system has not responded to the 
demands of the commercial and industrial world or to the 
demands of our growing population. It would seem that there 
has been no relation at all between the currency demands of 
the country and the increase or decrease of the amount of 
national-bank notes in circulation. 

From 1883 to 1891 the national bank-note circulation de- 
creased from $361,000,000 to $167,000,000, or 53 per cent. This 
decrease was due to the fact that an overflowing National 
Treasury provided means for the redemption of United States 
bonds, the basis of our national banking system. 

This contraction in our currency took place at a time of 
great industrial prosperity and expansion; at a time when the 
clearing-house exchanges showed an increase from $36,000,- 
000,000 in 1883 to $53,000,000,000 in 1891. 

Again, from 1892 to 1896, the panic period, the national bank- 
note circulation increased from $174,000,000 to $235,000,000, 
notwithstanding the fact that during that same period there 
was a shrinkage in the business activities of the country and 
consequently a decreased demand for money. 

Within the past 10 or 15 years bill after bill has been pre- 
sented to Congress aiming at a radical revision of our bank- 
ing and currency laws, but for some reason or other each and 
every one of these bills failed to become a law. 

The panic of 1907 gave impetus to the agitation for banking 
and currency reform in this country. The experiences of 1907 
taught the American people that the so-called reserves of our 
national banks allowed by law to be kept in the reserve banks 
of our country were no reserves at all. 

In the fall of 1907, when the country bankers attempted to 
get their reserves from the reserve centers, they found out that 
there was no money to be had, ani that the only real reserves 
of their banks were the reserves required by law to be kept in 
their own vaults. 

As a result of the panic of 1907 the so-called Fowler bill, pro- 
viding for fundamental changes in our banking and currency 
system, was introduced in Congress. 

After the Fowler bill was before Congress for several months 
and had been much discussed and criticized, it was suddenly 
put aside, for some reason or other. and in its place was passed 
the Aldrich-Vreeland bill, an emergency currency measure. 

The Aldrich-Vreeland bill was passed in 1908, and it has prac- 
tically beer a dead letter since, except a: used by Secretary 
of the Treasury McAdoo recently in putting out among the 
banks of the country 350,000,000 for the purpose of assisting in 
moving the crops, 

The Aldrich-Vreeland bill provided for a monetary commis- 
sion, composed of nine Senators and nine Representatives. 
This commission was authorized to study the banking and cur- 
rency systems of the entire world and to report to Congress 
such a bill, based upon said study and investigation, as would, 
in the judgment of the commission, meet the peculiar geo- 
graphical, industrial, and commercial conditions of our country. 

In January, 1912, after four years of investigation and study, 
and after the expenditure of almost $300,000, this committee 
reported a banking and currency reform bill known as the 
Aldrich bill, which bill was introduced into the United States 
Senate by Senator Aldrich the early part of 1912. 

The Aldrich bill, while purporting to establish a Government 
bank or currency association under the control of the National 
Government, practically turned over to private individuals the 
control of the banking and currency facilities of this country. 
The bill was so monopolistic in its tendencies and had within it 
possibilities of such unlimited currency expansion that it never 
got very far in Congress. 

The Baltimore platform committed the Democratic Party to a 
systematic revision of the banking laws of the country, and 
President Wilson in interpreting that platform pledge laid down 
in a special message to Congress on the currency question the 
lines to be followed in framing a new banking and currency law. 

The President says: 

We must have a currency not rigid as now, but readily elastically 
responsive to sound credit, the expanding and contracting credits of 
creer ney transactions, the normal ebb and flow of personal and cor- 
porate dealings. Our laws must mobilize reserves; must not 
permit the concentration anywhere in a few hands of the monetary re- 
sources of the country or their use for speculative purposes in such 
volume as to hinder or impede or stand in the way of other more 
legitimate, more fruitful uses. And the control of the system of bank- 

and of issue which our new laws are to sue must be public, not 
private; must be vested in the Government i „ so that the banks 
may be the instruments, not the masters, of business and of individual 
enterprise and initiative. 

This bill, now known as the Glass-Owen bill, is in substantial 
compliance with the platform pledges of the Democratic Party 
and the recommendations of President Wilson. 
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"Under this bill the United States is to be divided into not 
less than 8 nor more than 12 districts, the said districts to be 
formed with due regard to the convenience and customary 
course of business of the community and without any reference 
to State boundaries. 

Each national bank located within a given district is obli- 
gated to subscribe to the capital stock of the reserve bank lo- 
cated therein in a sum equal to 6 per cent of its paid-up capital 
stock and surplus, one-sixth of the subscription being payable 
on call, one-sixth in three months and one-sixth in six months, 
and the remainder of said subscription, or any part thereof, 
shall be subject to call when deemed necessary by the Federal 
reserve board. 

The national banks are also obligated to keep on deposit in 
the different Federal reserve banks of their respective districts 
a certain portion of their legal reserves, which deposits, to- 
gether with the general funds of the Nationa] Government that 
may be deposited with the Federal reserve banks, will con- 
stitute all the deposits of the said Federal reserve banks. 

The reserve requirements of this bill are as follows: country 
national banks, 12 per cent of thelr demand deposits and 5 per 
cent of their time deposits; reserve city banks, 15 per cent of 
their demand deposits and 5 per cent of their time deposits; 
central reserve city banks, 18 per cent of their demand deposits 
and 5 per cent of their demand deposits. 

Of the above legal reserve this bill requires after three years 
that the country national banks shall keep four-twelfths of 
their reserve in their own vaults, five-twelfths with their Fed- 
eral reserve bank, and three-twelfths in their own vaults or 
with the Federal reserve bank, at their option; that the re- 
serve city bank shall keep five-fifteenths of their reserve in their 
own vaults, six-fifteenths in their Federal reserve bank, and 
four-fifteenths in their own vaults or with the Federal reserve 
bank, at their option; and that the central reserve city banks 
shall keep six-eighteenths of their reserve in their own vaults, 
seyen-eighteenths with their reserve bank, and five-eighteenths 
in their own vaults or with their Federal reserve bank, at its 
option. 

Thus by the terms of this law after three years it is con- 
templated that all the reserve of the national banks and such 
other banks as may see fit to join the Federal reserve system 
shall be held in the vaults of the individual banks or with the 
Federal reserve banks. 

It is estimated under the aboye requirements that the Fed- 
eral banks to be established under this act will have at the 
outset an aggregate capital stock of about $53,000,000 deposits 
belonging to the member banks of about $350,000,000, and Gov- 
ernment deposits of about $150,000,000, making in all resources 
to the amount of approximately $550,000,000, 

The subscribing banks, called member banks, will receive 6 
per cent dividends on their capital stock subscriptions. They 
will receive no dividends on their deposits. All the earnings of 
the Federal reserve banks, after payment of the running ex- 
penses of the bank and the 6 per cent dividends on capital 
stock, go to the National Government after the accumulation of 
a reserve fund of 40 per cent of the capital stock of the in- 
dividual reserve banks. 

These Federal reserve banks may loan their capital stock 
and deposits to member banks and on good security. The loan- 
ing will be accomplished through the rediscounting for member 
banks of promisory notes based on genuine commercial paper. 

Loans to member banks through rediscounting operations will 
ordinarily be made from funds of Federal reserve banks com- 
posed of the capital stock and deposits, but in case the funds 
of reserve banks should become low and the demands of in- 
dustry and commerce should require more money, a Federal 
reserve bank may apply through the Federal reserve agent 
of the district to the Federal reserve board for Federal notes 
and in case its application should be approved by the Federal 
reserve board the said board will order Federal notes to be de- | 
livered to the Federal reserve bank asking for the same. 

The Federal reserve bank being required to retain in its 
yaults a gold reserve of 40 per cent against the Federal notes 
issued and rediscounted commercial paper to the full amount of 
the notes issued. 

Each Federal reserve bank will be governed by a board of 
nine directors—six to be chosen by the member banks and three 
appointed by the Federal reserve board. 

The board of directors of a Federal reserye bank have the 
ordinary powers usually conferred upon the board of directors 
of a bank, except that the acts of the board of directors of the 
Federal reserve bank are subject to the approval of the Fed- 
eral reserye board. 


The Federal reserve board provided for in this act is composed 
of the Secretary of the Treasury, the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency, and fiye other members to be appointed by the President 
of the United States. 

This board has in each reserye district a Federal reserve 
agent representing it and the Government in its dealings with 
the reserve banks. 

This Federal reserve board has large and important powers. 
It appoints three of the nine directors of each regional bank; 
it has power to remove any officer or director of a Federal 
reserve bank; to permit or require one reserve bank to redis- 
count for another reserve bank; to suspend for 30 days the 
reserve requirements of the law; to superintend and regulate 
the issue and retirement of Federal notes to Federal reserve 
banks, and to fix the rate of interest on said notes; to permit 
national banks to act as trustee, executor, administrator, or reg- 
istrar of stocks and bonds; to cause Federal reserve banks to be 
examined; and to review and determine the rate of discount to 
be charged by Federal reserve banks. 

Each reserve bank, by the terms of this law, will be required 
to maintain in gold or lawful money a reserve of not less than 
85 per cent against its deposits and a reserve in gold of not 
less than 40 per cent against its Federal reserve notes in actual 
circulation. 

In addition to its dealings with the member banks and the 
Government, the Federal reserve bank is permitted to engago 
in certain so-called open-market operations, such as purchasing 
cable transfers, bankers’ acceptances, and bills of exchange. 

Under this bill national banks are permitted to loan money 
on farm mortgages to the extent of 25 per cent of their capital 
and surplus, or one-third of their time deposits, the time of 
the loan not to extend longer than five years and the amount 
of the loan not to exceed 50 per cent of the actual value of the 
property. 

Provision is also made for a Federal advisory council, which 
shall consist of as many members as there are Federal reserve 
districts, each Federal reserve bank having the power to select 
one member of said council. 

This council shall hold meetings in Washington at least four 
times in each year, and its duties shall be principally to advise 
the Federal reserve board on general business conditions as 
they exist in the various Federal reserve districts. 

From the foregoing general outline of this bill it is apparent 
that it aims to bring about fundamental, radical, and beneficial 
reforms in our present banking and currency system. 

It provides for the taking of the bank reserves of the country 
out of the large industrial centers, where they are now ad- 
mittedly used to a large extent in stock speculation, and the 
mobilizing of the said reserves in Federal banks in the dif- 
ferent sections of the country, where the said reserves can be 
used for the industrial and commercial requirements of the 
section from which they were gathered. 

It gives to the Government and not to the banks power to 
issue emergency currency, thereby recognizing the sovereign 
right of the Government to issue money. 

It gives to the National Government power to fix the rate of 
discount to be charged on the hundreds of millions of dollars of 
resources of Federal reserye banks, thereby enabling the Gov- 
ernment and not the banks to become the controlling factor in 
every movement to increase or decrease the currency supply 
of the country. It is also the belief of the friends of this bill 
that it will destroy forever the power of the money trust that 
has been dominating the financial and industrial world of our 
country for many years. 

It is not claimed that this bill will prevent stock gambling 
in New York and other large cities, but it is contended that this 
bill will prevent the bank reserves of the national banks of this 
country from being used for stock-gambling purposes. 

Wall Street will undoubtedly continue to gamble after this 
bill is a law, but after 36 months have passed Wall Street will 
haye to carry on its operations with funds other than the 
reserves of the national banks of this country. 

Notwithstanding the dire prophecies that have been made by 
some of the leading bankers of this country, who fear a large 
shrinkage in their deposits because of the ultimate withdrawal 
of the reserves of the country bankers, that the requirements 
of this bill as to the transferring of the present reserves now 
held in the large reserve cities to the Federal reserve banks 
to be created by this bill will cause an industrial upheaval such 
as we have never known before, it is e belief of the friends 
of this bill that the transferring of the reserves provided for in 
this bill can be accomplished without any great disturbance of 
existing loans or any curtailment of the loaning powers of the 
national banks. 
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The fact of the matter is after this bill becomes a law and 
the system is in operation there will be more money available 
for loaning purposes by many millions than there is available 
to-day. The reserve requirements of this law are such as will 
liberate and make available for loaning purposes approxi- 
mately $200.000,000 more than is available under the reserve 
requirements of the present law. 

I am aware that there are not a few bankers who are 
opposed to this bill who will not suffer in any way by the loss 
of their deposits when the bill becomes a law. They claim that 
the compulsory feature of the bill is unjust; that they ought 
not be compelled to join the system; and that the reserve re- 
quirements of the bill are such as would make it impossible 
for them to come under the law without loss to their stock- 
holders, for the reason that at the present time they get 2 per 
cent on the part of their reserves that they are now permitted to 
keep in the reserve banks of the country, which they will lose if 
they join the proposed system. 

The bankers of this country have sanctioned in their con- 
ventions at one time or another almost all the important fea- 
tures of the present bill except Government control and the 
withdrawing of the reserve funds of the country from stock- 
speculating centers. The Aldrich bill, that the bankers did so 
much to boost, provided for capital-stock subscription by the 
banks, and the Aldrich bill was in reality just as much a coni- 
pulsory measure as the proposed bill, as far as coercing the 
banks to join it. It provided indirectly what this bill provides 
directly. > 

The Aldrich bill cóntemplated rediscount operations on the 
part of national banks, the only difference being that the fund 
provided for rediscount purposes in the Aldrich bill was much 
smaller than the fund provided in this bill. 

The fact of the matter is that big bankers of the large cities, 
who are opposed to this bill and who have been responsible 
for much of the opposition that has been in evidence, are op- 
posed to it because it is different from the Aldrich bill in 
three important. features: 

First. The bill takes away from the banks the right to issue 
money and lodges this power with the Government, where it 
belongs. 

Second. It gives power to the Government to control the 
discount rates of the Federal reserve banks. 

Third. It will destroy the system that permits New York. 
in part, to become the legal custodian of the reserve funds of 
the banks of this country and the use of said reserve funds 
for stock operations in Wall Street. 

The argument made against this bill because it makes it com- 
pulsory for national banks*to join a Federal reserve bank or 
to surrender their charters has no foundation whatever. 

The bill aims dt the establishment of a banking and cur- 
rency system for the whole country that will be more directly 
under the contro] of the National Government than is the 
present system and more responsive to the industrial and com- 
mercial demands of the country. 

If we are going to have a currency system in this country 
under the control of the National Government, it is manifestly 
impossible to operate successfully and satisfactorily such a 
system with part of the national banks out of the system and 
part of them within the system. 

The great important question to be determined is whether or 
not the proposed bill, if enacted into law, will give us a bank- 
ing and currency system that will be the best for all the coun- 
try; and having determined that the proposed bill does provide 
for an adequate, sound, and elastic banking and currency sys- 
tem that will meet the industrial and commercial demands of 
our country, there is nothing else left to do but to declare that 
all banks desiring to operate under the authority of the Na- 
tional Government should come within the provisions of the 
jaw or else surrender their charters as national banks. To 
provide otherwise would be to invite disaster and defeat at the 
very beginning of this attempt to fundamentally change our 
banking and currency laws. 

While it is true that the bankers will lose the 2 per cent that 
they now receive on the reserves that they are permitted by 
law to keep on deposit in certain reserve cities, it is also true 
that the bankers will have more money to loan under the terms 
of this bill than under the present system, and they will also 
have greater stability in the financial world, as a result of 
which they will be enabled to make up for the loss of interest 
on their reserves. 

The authors of this bill do not claim that it is a perfect cur- 
rency bill. It would be asking too much of Congress to expect 
a perfect currency bill in the first law te be passed upon the 


subject within half a century. When you consider the fact 
that in the past 20 years numerous attempts have been made 
to modify and amend our national banking laws, and that all 
said attempts have resulted in failure, you will have some idea 
of the difficulties that are met with in trying to harmonize 
divers views as to what is the proper kind of currency legisla- 
tion for this country. 

This bill passed the House several months ago with almost 
the unanimous indorsement of its Democratic membership 
and with the votes of a large number of the opposition, It 
now comes back to this House from the conference committee 
a better bill in my judgment than when it left here on its way 
to the Senate, or when it left the Senate on its journey back 
to this House. 

The conference committee has retained the meritorious 
amendments to the bill made by the Senate and has eliminated 
the objectionable amendments, thereby making the bill, as I 
have stated, a better bill than when it first passed this House. 

Recently the National Citizens’ League, an organization of 
business men having representatives in almost every impor- 
tant city in the Union and formed for the purpose of securing 
banking and currency reform, sent out the following announce- 
8 a publication, Banking Reform, under date of Novem- 

r 1, 


The work of the National Citizens’ 


has been completed. On 
November 1 the office of the lea y An 


ceptable law has t bee Spat 8 . 75 
no n pa sue ve progress has 
been made, that there is no shadow of doubt that | tation is cer- 


A banking reform bill admitted to 80 per cent 
good has passed the lower House of Congress. 


If this bill was 80 per cent good when it passed this House 
last October, it is at least 90 or 95 per cent good as it comes to 
us from the conference committee. 

To be able in about seven months to secure the enactment 
into a law of a currency and banking bill, radically and funda- 
mentally changing a system a half a century old, is certainly 
a wonderful achievement for a President and his party, espe- 
cially so when the proposed law commands the support of such 
a large element of the party of opposition. 

While there appears to be considerable opposition at the pres- 
ent time to this bill on the part of a great many bankers of the 
country, I am firmly of the opinion the more the bankers study 
this bill the more they will be convinced that it provides for 
this country a safe, sound, and elastic currency. 

I have too high a regard for the patriotism of our bankers, 
and particularly for the patriotism of our country bankers, to 
believe that as a class they desire any special fayors at the 
hands of Congress. I believe that they are willing to unite with 
their fellow men in all the various walks of life, in urging 
Congress to give us a banking and currency bill that will be for 
the best interests of all the country; a banking and currency bill 
that will meet the requirements of the industrial and commercial 
life of every section of our country; and not a bill that will be 
favorable to the bankers, the farmers, or the manufacturers. 

The time has passed in this country when any industry, bank- 
ing or otherwise, will be heard in an appeal to Congress for 
legislation beneficial to that particular interest. 

The criterion by which to judge of the merits of this bill is 
not whether it will be for the best interests of stock speculators, 
or of the big bankers in our great cities, or of the country 
bankers. or of the manufacturers, or of the farmers, but the one 
and single inquiry should be. . ill it be for the dest interests 
of the commercial and industrial life of the whole country“? 

The question is, whether this bill if enacted into law will 
give us a sound and elastic currency that will prevent a recur- 
rence of the industrial disturbances which we have been subject 
to under present conditions, and at the same time adequately 
provide banking facilities for every section of our country and 
for all the industries of our country. 

The advocates of this bill believe that it is a long step in the 
right direction. They believe that the General Government and 
not the bankers should have the power to issue money, and 
that the Government also should have power to fix the rate of 
interest to be charged on bank reserves in this country, which, 
under the terms of this bill, will be mobilized in the Federal 
reserve banks. They also believe that the mobilizing of the 
hundreds of millions of dollars of bank reserves in this country 
in not less than eight regional banks, where the said funds can 
be made available for legitimate, industrial, and commercial 
enterprises instead of being available, as they are at the present 
time, for stock speculating purposes, is a vital and essential 
reform in the interests of the industrial and commercial develop- 
ment of our country. : 
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The Federal Reserve Act. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDMUND PLATT, 


OF NEW YORK, 
In tue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Monday, December 22, 1913, 


On the conference report to the bill (H. R. 7837) to provide for the 
establishment of Federal reserve banks, to furnish an elastic currency, 
to afford means of rediscount commercial paper, to establish a 
more effective supervision of banking in the United States, and for 
other purposes. 

Mr. PLATT. Mr. Speaker, the Federal reserve act is founded 
on the “Aldrich plan,” prepared by the National Monetary Com- 
mission of which ex-Senator Aldrich, of Rhode Island, was the 
chairman. It is a clever and able adaptation of the “Aldrich 
plan” to the Democratic platform, which declared against a cen- 
tral bank or reserve association. Students of banking are prac- 
tically agreed that a central reserve association or bank would be 
stronger and safer than the divided plan of the Glass-Owen 
Federal reserve act, but there is no good reason why the latter 
should not work well, in my judgment, if the President appoints 
the right men on the Federal reserve board which is to super- 
vise and regulate the new system. 

The Federal reserve act, or “ currency bill,” provides for the 
establishment of not less than S nor more than 12 reserve banks, 
in which a part of the reserves of all national banks and of as 
many State banks as decide to join are to be pooled. These 
Federal reserve banks are to be depositaries of the general 
funds, receipts from customs, internal revenue, and so forth, 
of the United States Government, which will place in their 
yaults some $400.000,000 in addition to the reserves from the 
member banks. They are also authorized to deal in Government 
and State bonds, to buy and sell gold, and so forth, and to 
issue notes on the security of United States bonds, so they will 
have ample resources. 

The main purpose of the establishment of the Federal reserve 
banks is to prevent panics and to afford the member banks a 
place to go for help in time of stress or of extraordinary de- 
mand for loans. In order to obtain help a member bank puts 
its own indorsement on some of the notes of merchants or 
farmers for whom it has discounted and sends them to the 
Federal reserve bank of the district for rediscount, receiving 
back the proceeds with which to extend further accommoda- 
tions to its home patrons. This is stating the operation in its 
simplest terms, and perhaps rather more simply than it will 
work in practice. The proceeds of such rediscounting will 
probably not be remitted to the member bank, as a rule, but 
will more generally be placed to its credit in the Federal 
reserve bank. In either event the amount can be counted as 
additional reserve upon the strength of which accommodation 
can be extended at home considerably beyond the proceeds of 
the notes rediscounted. The limit upon this is the requirement 
that the Federal reserve bank itself must keep a reserve “in 
gold or lawful money” of 35 per cent against its deposits; that 
is, $35 out of every $100 placed to the credit of member banks. 
There is undoubtedly possibility of inflation in these provisions, 
but good management will guard against it. 

It is expected that the present bank notes based on Govern- 
ment bonds will be gradually superseded by the new Federal 
reserve Treasury notes authorized. These notes are to be is- 
sued to the Federal reserve banks on the security of commer- 
cial paper by the Federal reserve board through the Federal 
reserve agent in each bank. This process is awkward and in- 
defensible, except as an effort to comply with the Democratic 
platform. On its face, as I have stated, it appears to be a 
loan to the banks of Government notes. Practically, however, 
the notes are to be bank notes, as the Federal reserve banks 
are required to keep a 40 per cent reserve in gold against them. 
These notes, or rather the machinery provided for their issue and 
the form they are to take, constitute one of the worst features 
of the bill. It amounts to a compromise with greenbackism, 
but was the best that Mr. Bryan and his friends could be got 
to agree to. I see no reason why any Republican should vote 


for a bill containing this deceptive provision, which should be 
eliminated; but if the people understand that it was adopted 
only for political reasons and is not to be too literally construed, 
it may do no serious harm. That at least is my hope, after hav- 
ing dene my best to get it made right, both in the Banking and 
Currency Committee and on the floor of the House in debate. 


Mr, Speaker, I have ayoided as much as possible going into 
elaborate details, such as the provisions for organizing the new 
banks, the reserve requirements of member banks, and so forth. 
and have endeavored to set forth plainly the main features of 
the bill. I think the Democratic administration has made a 
serious mistake in conveying the impression that the wheels of 
industry will begin to hum the moment the bill is passed. It 
contains no magic. It will do little, if anything, to help the 
country out of any business depression brought on by the 
tariff or other causes, though I believe it will effectually pre- 
vent a panic. It should be remembered that a panic and a 
business depression are two different things, and that we may 
have the latter without the former. In a business depression 
there is no extra demand for money; quite the opposite, in fact. 
At such a time money piles up in the banks, because business 
men do not care to venture it in new enterprises or in the 
enlargement of their businesses. At such a time the new 
banking system would probably be of no assistance whatever, 
and restoration of confidence would depend upon other things 
which I need not mention at this time. 


Currency Bill. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. LANGLEY, 
OF KENTUCKY, 
Ix tue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Monday, December 22, 1913, 


On the conference report to the bill (H. R. 7837) to provide for the 
establishment of Federal reserve banks, to furnish an clastic currency, 
to afford means of rediscounting commercial per, to establish a 
more effective supervision of banking in the United States, and for 
other purposes. 


Mr. LANGLEY. Mr. Speaker, I take advantage of the privi- 
lege granted of extending my remarks in the Recorp in order to 
explain my reasons for voting against the agreement of the 
conferees on the currency bill, I voted to concur in the Senate 
amendments, just as many others did who were against the 
bill as a whole, because I thought those amendments made it a 
better bill than it was when it left the House, and, of course, I 
wanted to minimize its evils as much as possible. A good many 
Republicans voted for the conference report because they felt 
that while it contained many errors it embodied more good 
than evil and was, on the whole; an improvement upon the 
existing law; and I think a number of Democrats who sup- 
ported it shared the view of a distinguishéd member of that 
party who said that in his opinion it contained 60 per cent that 
was good and 40 per cent that was bad. Indeed, I confess that 
with me it resolved itself into a question of percentage; but I 
reached the conclusion that the bad features of the bill more 
than overbalanced the good. I may have been mistaken about 
that—time only can determine—but it was a candid conviction 
based upon the best light that I could get upon the question. 
My views upon the bill when it was under discussion in the 
House are, in the main, still applicable to the bill as agreed to 
in conference, because most of the features of the House bill 
that were objectionable to me are still in it. I quote the fol- 
lowing from my argument against it when it was pending in 
the House: 


There are some gentlemen so partisan that they think there is neither 
virtue, wisdom, nor patriotism in any party except their own, I am 
thankful to the good Lord that he created me so that I do not belong 
to that class. I concede that there are some good provisions in this 
bill. Indeed, I think it is the product of the highest order of wisdom 
and trlotism of which the Democratic Party as now constituted in 
the House is possessed. [Applause on the Democratic side.] Neither 
do I think the defects in the bill are due to any lack of mocratic 

triotism, but rather to the defective methods of inking and legis- 
ating with which Democracy is sometimes handicapped when it is in 
control of our national affairs. [Applause and laughter on the Re- 
publican side.] 

The banki business of our day is the outgrowth of centuries of 
experience and evolution. There are just two interests represented in 
a nk—the bank Itself, which, of course, includes its stockholders, 
and the people with and for whom it does business. The banks in a 
community represent in a peculiarly intimate way the credit of that 
community, and therefore any legislation which affects Injuriously the 
interests of the banks is of necessity injurious to the community itself. 
No legislation bearing upon currency or upon banking that meets with 
the opposition of the banks and the people interested In them—nay, 
more, that has not their active support—can be successful in opera- 
tion any more than a tariff bill professedly in the Interest of the 
farmer can win his enthusiastic commendation if in reality it puts a 
serious burden upon him in the pursuit of his ne. 

There are defects, and perhaps abuses, incident to the banking busi- 
ness which can and ought to be cured, but It ought to be done without 
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utting such a severe strain on the gold reserve and the credit of the 

overnment as this bill would do. It seems to me that it ought to 
be done by direct legislation instead of punishing the innocent in order 
to reach the guilty, which will, I fear, be the effect of this bill. There 
ought to be more rigid Federal supervision of national banks, but I do 
not, think we ought to go so far as to put the Government in the 
banking business, thus making it responsible for their operation and 


obligations. I am not a banker nor an . on the currency 
question. I have listened patiently and carefully to all the argu 
as 


ments presented here by the Sponsors and sapporere as well 4 
the opponents of this bill, trying to get all the ht I could; an 
when I come to record my vote on the measure I shall do so according 
to my best judgment, uninfluenced, I trust and believe, by any partisan 
purpose, for it is not properly a political question and ought not be 

e one here. At the present it is my 8 4 to point out what 
appear to me as some defects in this Dill which have been, to my 
mind, pretty well established in this debate, With this I must be 
content, for I know full well the futility of offering any amendment 
with the pope of having it accepted. 

First of all, it places all the bank facilities in the country in the 
grasp of the President of the United States. It is true the President 
is the chief officer of the Government, but it must be remembered that 
he is also the chief of his party. What he says goes,“ to use a vul- 
garism. Striking a 77 7 of this fact has been given of late in the 
manipulation of t as well as the tariff bill. he President, if this 
Dill becomes a law, will appoint every member of the Federal reserve 
board, which will have the whole banking business of the country abso- 
lutely in its power, or at least that part of it which becomes a part of 
the machine constructed this measure. It is true, an advisory board 
is provided for, but for all 1 purposes it is utterly 1 
It can make suggestions but it can not enforce them. It will know of 
the acts of the Federal reserve board just what that body chooses to let 
it know; so much and no more. It is as useless as a fifth wheel on a 
wagon so far as aiding to move this gigantic vehicle is concerned. 

he next step in the erection of this political pyramid is the constitu- 
tion of the boards of directors of the Federal reserve banks. Each re- 
serve bank is to have nine directors. Three of them are to be elected 
by the member banks, three representing the agricultural and commercial 
interests of their respective districts, and three to be selected by the 
Federal reserve boar It is to be noted, however, that the members 
of the second gor are removable at the pleasure of the Federal reserve 
board. The directory of a reserve bank, therefore, has six directors, 
over whose tenure of office always hangs the Damocles sword of the 
will of the Federal reserve board. 

That is not all. The chairman of the board of directors of a reserve 
bank, denominated reserve agent, is selected by the Federal reserve 
board, and is removable at its pleasure without notice. 

Can you imagine any machinery which could more completely place 
the operation of all banks embraced in the proposed system under the 
immediate, direct control of the President, if there should be at any 
time one witb a sufficiently despotic disposition to use his power? There 
is no other nation that places such unlimited control of the banking 
business of the country in the hands of the Government. 1 will mention 
only the three most important ones. The Bank of England is a private 
corporation, the Government's fiscal agent, but not subject to the Govern- 
ment'’s control in the management of its business in any manner what- 
soever. 

The Bank of France is a joint-stock corporation, with more than 
80,000 stockholders, 10,000 of whom own no more than one share each, 
While under government supervision, because of its fiscal relations and 
issuing notes for general circulation, the control of its business rests 
with the general council, consisting of 15 topean and 3 supervisors, 
elected by 200 of the largest stockholders. e governor and deputy 
governor are appointed by the President of the i a upon the recom- 
mendation of the minister of finance. The bank has over 400 branches 
and agencies, the managers of which are appointed by the President 
from a list submitted by the governor. The regents fix the weckly dis- 
count rate and the supervisors examine the business of the bank. The 
shareholders meet once a year, receive the report of the bank's business, 
and elect the general council. 

The Reichsbank of Germany is under the supervision of the State, but 
its 40,000 shareholders take part in the administration of its business 
through a central committee, elected at a saree meening annually. 
When in 1899 it was proposed to transform the institution into a State 
bank, the Imperial Government, the Reichstag, and the governments of 
the States, comprising the German Empire, opposed the proposition “ on 
political, economic, and financial grounds.” at is 8 the objec- 
tion lying against the pending bill. It is polltical in principle and prac- 
tice, and, viewed from an economic standpoint, it is bad policy for the 
Government to issue notes and thus become a debtor, 

Another serious fault of this bill is its compulsory character in seek- 
ing to force existing national banks to take stock in the reserve banks, 
the only alternative being for a bank to surrender its charter if it 
refuses to accept terms that are not to its liking. A bank is required 
to subscribe to the capital of the reserve bank to the extent of 20 
per cent of its capital stock, oné-fourth of the subscription being pay- 
able within 60 days. This will impose so great a hardship upon banks 
with limited capital and surplus that many of them will surrender their 
charters and either operate under State charters or as private banks. 
The bill also provides for the compulsory transfer of funds from one 
reserve bank to another, the transfer belng directed according to the 
judgment and on the order of the Federal reserye board. This is a 
dangerous interference with individual property rights, for it must be 
remembered always that the Federal reserve bank handles the money 
of its stockholders, the subscribing banks, which in turn are custodians 
of the money of their depositors. The individual depositor, while will- 
ing to intrust his funds to a bank in the integrity and judgment of 
Whose officers he has confidence, may well object to the transfer of 
spose funds to the custody of persons or institutions of whom he knows 
nothing. 

Right here is another pon where the danger of these banking opera- 
tions being infiuenced by political considerations becomes apparent, 
Let us suppose that the district of ono of these reserve banks is suffer- 
ing under monetary stringency and that it is a district whose voters 
and political representatives are in harmony with the political views 
of a majority of the Federal reserve board. The board, either on its 
own volition or acting under pressure from above, could order the 
reserve bank of another district to transfer some of its funds to the 
district in distress, even against the protest of the former and in utter 
disregard of the injury it might inflict upon the bank so directed. I 
am loath to believe that such a thing will occur, but the danger, the 
possibility, of such action is unquestionably imbedded in the provisions 
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-to find lod 


in many instances. Therefore these small banks would be largel 


of this bill, and that danger, that possibility, should never be permitted 
ment in such a statute, 

Mr, Chairman, I think this bill will work injury to the section of 
country I represent for another reason. It is the greatest coal field in 
the world. lions of dollars are being expended there in the building 
of railroads and in the development of those coal fields. The mone: 
3 to do this is not and could not be furnished by the loc: 
banks. It is obtained from outside sources, from sources with which 
the men engaged in that development have established financial con- 
nections and which this bill will tend to impair. If the facilities of 
the promoters for money are thus impaired the develop- 
ment will necessarily be retarded. If this should happen the local 
banks would likewise suffer, for they not only do not furnish the money 
but are direct beneficiaries of it. è 


Another trouble with this bill is that it will break up old banking 
associations and connections. The country banks know now where to 
get their money, and that is true also of the capitalists who are de- 
wotoing our section of country. They have their balances in Cincin- 
nati, New York, or other convenient places. When the call comes to 
these small country banks for their subscriptions to the Federal reserve 
banks and their cash reserve is exhausted thereby and their surplus 
impaired they will have to cut down those balances, and in many 
instances, as I have already stated, will have to borrow to replace the 
funds withdrawn for these subscriptions. Therefore instead of helping 
the country banks the proposed legislation is likely to do them great 
damage. Moreover, the cutting down of those balances will necessaril 
impair their credit in these large banks, for, after all, the banking busi- 
ness is, in a measure, reciprocal. In still another direction this call 
for bogey reserve bank stock will work hardship. It is almost in- 
evitable that the country banks will have to call in loans made to farm- 
ers, to the serious inconvenience and, I fear, in many cases, to the 
serious injury of the latter. As I have already pointed out, the pro- 
yision of this bill ome for the payment of 10 per cent of the reserve 
bank subscriptions within 60 days will cause a tremendous contraction 
of credits under the operation of which the little fellows, as is always 
the case, will suffer the most. I will not undertake to say to what 
extent liquidation of assets will be necessary to raise these hundreds 
of millions, and I am certainly not potag to pose willingly as a prophet 
of evil and predict that this liquidation will be the cause of a great 
panic, but I seriously apprehend a condition which would closely ap- 
proximate such a catastrophe. 


Great injustice is done the member banks in the scheme for the dis- 
tribution of the earnings of reserve banks. ‘The section of the bill 
dealing with the subject | Alen for an annual dividend of only 5 per 
cent. I know of no bank anywhere that does not get at least 6 per 
cent on its lonns, for while there are two or three States where the 
legal rate is only 5 per cent, in all of them a higher rate, in some as 
high as 12 per cent, can be charged by special contract. To the amount 
of 1 per cent at least on the amount of reserve bank capital subscribed, 
therefore, every member bank is made a loser, and to that extent the 
possible earnings of its stockholders are curtailed. Incidentally it 
may well be asked in this connection what inducement there is in such 
a condition to a State bank or a private bank to respond to the invita- 
tion to enter the system. But coming back to the national banks sub- 
scribing to the capital stock of the reserve banks, it can hardly be 
called a square deal to first club them into membership, as it were, 
and then give them less on their money than they would have received 
if they had not so invested it. The underlying principle of it is 
. wrong, and it is not creditable to our Government to 

orse it, 


Another serious objection is found in the section relating to redis- 
counting. The paper presented to the reserve banks for rediscount 
must have a maturity of not more than 90 days, except in certain 
special cases it may be 120 days. Now, it is well known that what are 
usually spoken of as country banks, with, say, a capital stock of from 
$25,000 to $50,000, bave frequently to take for discount paper running 
from four to six months, often with the understanding that there are 
to be renewals, so that it is practically a loan for a much longer period 
ex- 
cluded from the benefits of this rediscount provision that will be 
enjoyed by the larger banks which give accommodation for not longer 
than 90 days. In other words, the country banks would relatively pay 
the highest for the 3 of membership and gain the least by it. 

A good deal has been said on the subject of rediscounting commercial 
paper by the Federal reserve banks. There are two cogs in that wheel 
that are liable to break at any time and leave in a bad fix those who 
count upon the wheel's moving. Let us assume that a country bank 
desires to rediscount some of the paper which it has received from its 
regular customers in the course of business. Let us assume, further- 
more, that a number of other banks in the same district are also in a 
condition which makes it necessary for them to sopen to the Federal 
reserve bank for rediscount. Tet us assume st further that this 
Federal reserve bank at the time that this extraordinary demand is 
made upon it by these member banks finds itself short of funds and 
unable to relieve the necessities of the applying banks. What then? 
The banks have broken off thelr former connections and have now no 
source from which they can draw the necessary funds whereby to re- 
lieve their necessities, The inevitable result of this condition is that 
the individual banks will be compelled to refuse to their customers the 


customary accommodation to carry on their business, and that, there- 


fore, there arises in that district not only a monetary poe but a 
more or less serious handicap on business generally. The other cog that 
may fail is the possible refusal of the Federal reserve bank to accept 
for rediscount the ip presented by its member banks. The right so 
to refuse is conferred upon the Federal reserve bank by the provisions 
of this bill, Thus it will be seen that the rediscounting feature of 
the bill does not confer apon the country banks the inestimable benefits 
which have been so loudly heralded. It is the big banks that In the 
end are going to be the chief beneficiaries of the rediscount feature. 

While I am glad to see that this bill makes provision for some ac- 
commodation in the way of loans by country banks to farmers, [ 
fear that these provisions do not go far enough. In the first place, the 
time allowed for loans to farmers—not_ ex ing 12 months--is 
hardly sufficient in most cases, and again I doubt if the Interest rate 
the farmers now have to pay would be materially lessened under the 
operations of this bill. Nevertheless, 1 am glad that the committee 
gave some thought to the farmers. and I hope that at the regular ses- 
sion it will bring in a bill providing for a comprehensive system of 
rural credit banks, taking as a model the admirable systems now in 
operation in Germany and France, 
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ey system is to be 
begun within 90 7 5 after the passage of this act. It may be safely 
assumed that by the end of that period the organization will have 
proceeded to the point where the national banks will be called upon 
for their subscriptions to the capital stoek of the regional reserve 
banks, They will be required to pay, within 30 days after that de- 
mand is made, an amount equal to 5 per cent of their capital stock, 
and the same amount in another 30 days. In 60 days they will have 
paid in a sum equal to 10 per cent of their capital stock, and another 
10 per cent becomes a liability of these banks, to be called for at the 
pleasure of the sears Federal reserve banks. It has been esti- 
mated that the total cash to be withdrawn from the banks under this 
rovision within the 60 days will be between two hundred and two 
undred and twenty-five million dollars. 

In the majority of cases the cash reserves of national banks to-day 
are either below or dangerously close to the legal requirement, and in 
many instances the cy gen to the reserve banks’ capital will not 
only exhaust this reserve, but will necessitate encroachment upon the 
surplus. The inevitable result will be a drastic calling in of loans in 
order to make good the depleted surplus and provide the legal cash 
reserve.. One need not be an ex financier to realize the effect that 
such a contraction of loans will have immediately — 5 the business 
of the country. Perhaps in a year or so business conditions will read - 
just themselves, but I am fearful that in the meantime there will be 
serious disturbances in business circles, attended with disaster to 
some, It may be that I am mistaken in this regard; indeed. I hope 
that I am mistaken; but I can not help but feel that it would have 
been the part of wisdom and prudence to have spread these with- 
drawals of cash from the banks over a longer period than 60 days. 

One of the princi alms of the framers of this bill—so it has been 

erally proclaimed and understood—was to curtail 
‘ew York banks. It was firm 


all available banking 
had been foun 
reservoir of 


a loud flourish of trumpets that ury stood 
ready to distribute from fifty to one h million dollars to the 
banks of the West and South to facilitate the movement of crops. 
Something over $25,000,000, 1 delle been distributed. 
Where is that money to-day? Not in the country ae Mr. poast: 
but more than half of it has already found its way to New York, and, 
if current report can be believed, has found its way across the border 
into Canada, aiding and assis and developing various enterprises 
over there. This incident illustrates as forcibly as anything that could 
be said the utter lack of wisdom which has characterized thus far the 
manner in which this important undertaking of providing a better 
currency aot Sena rem fOr: tne TOOS tates has been è 
The authors of this bill seem to have ored aay the fundamen 

principie that capi in the world, seeks its legiti- 
—.— evel. You m ter from flowing 


try. 

Section 17 of this bill is calculated to raise serious apprehensions 
in the breast of every man who rejoiced when in the year 1900 the 
Congress definitely placed the currency of the United States upon a 
Sold basis. This section makes the Federal reserve notes to be — 
under the provisions of this bill “obligations of the United States 
and “ receivable for all taxes, and other publie dues,” 
and provides furthermore that, “they shall be redeemed in 


my zment, prevent the Treasu ng advan of the 
p gran by section 17 to redeem in lawful money,” 
notwit! nding the view of the able an 8 gentleman and 
a ay rg from Ohio [Mr. Fess] who raised estion and 
voted for the bill because that declaration was inserted at his Instance: 
and if the Treasury does it and takes advan of 1 
no believer in the gold standard will question the bad results that w 


have been infinitely safer to 
fateful words “or lawful money from that section. 
The practical effect of this section, moreover, will be to drain the 
country of gold. At 22 customs dues are payable in gold. It is 
expected that under the new tariff law importations will be greatly 
increased. Duties amounting to hundreds of millions of dollars will be 
Re pgs The importations themselves must be paid for in gold. 
ow, if the Federal reserve notes are receivable for customs dues and 
the sury gold stock can be leteđ, as naturally it will be, by the 
presentation of these notes for lemption, where shall we finally find 
ourselves? Shall we again sell bonds, as we did in the Cleveland admin- 
1 21. to get gold, and shall we again set in motion the endless 
chain 


I do not think I could more appropriately conclude this discussion 
than by the following quotation from a letter I have received from Mr. 
Fon Rogers, president of Pikeville National Bank. Mr. Rogers is one of 
the leading bankers of eastern 8 and I think his views are fairl 
representative of the views of most of the bankers in that section. A 
any rate, he unquestionably points out some very serious defects in this 

. He says: 
“The currency question should be settled right. The passage of the 
resent act will leave the country in worse shape than we now are, 

here will be dissatisfaction with it that will not down until the law is 
made square with right and justice. The wisdom of the world as erys- 
talized the old countries ints to a central bank of issue which does 
not rest n the credit of the Government, but the legitimate com- 
meree of the country instead. This is the only way to settle that ques- 
tion and there will be agitation until the em is adopted. The plan 
of the proposed bill is cumbersome and will not work much better, If 
any. hes ea A proposed and enacted by the Repu as a tem- 

ra nt. 
rn rovide that national banks shall put up the capital, 1 
but shall not have the direction of the business; this sha 


penny oe 1. 
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The organization of this new banking and curren 


be done by the agents of the President who in al? instances—judging by 
our every-day observations—are politicians. This is rotten to the core. 
It is the worst sort of taxation without representation, and I dare say 
could not stand the judicial test. They provide that national banks 
shall, without the consent of the banks, subscribe for 20 per cent of 
their capital In the new bank. They propose to pay the banks only 5 
per cent on their investment. They put up the money and should have 
at least a legal rate of interest on their investment. 

“They also provide that member banks shall deposit in the reserve 
bank at least 5 per cent of their cash reserve required by law, and shall 
deposit without compensation of any character. A bank whose deposits 
amount to $50,000 dally (with the reserve bank) contributes 883.33 
per month to the Government bank—figuring its balance worth as 
much as we now get with reserve agents. This is wrong: It is tak- 

the bank's earnings away without consideration and against its 

I. Ifa bank is to be established along the ideas of the present bill, 
it should deal honestly and — Pian its constituents and not 
fraudulently by subterfuge. The 25, banks of the country demand 
a square deal, and there will be the most unsettling agitation until an 
honest policy toward these banks is established. They are in close 
touch with the people. They are the arteries of commerce. Their 
rights and privileges should not be restricted by adverse legislation, for 
such will bring stagnation. The great heart of commerce should be 
allowed to beat in the normal way. The present measure before your 
—.— is abnormal and will hinder instead of advance our financial 

rests. 


ay eis pursue oe bject forther. 
8 e su no 2 
of my ability to 

the passage of bill opens for our people. 


Mr. Speaker, it is perfectly apparent to me, and I have never 
heard it denied, that the administration and its advisers ex- 
pected more or less commercial depression to follow the enact- 
ment of the Underwood tariff bill, and hoped to avert what 
might otherwise have been a serious panie by adopting this 
radical and untried scheme of banking. In the Executive mind 
these two bills appear to be as inseparably linked as were the 
Siamese twins. The two are put forward as a jnint panacea for 
our ills. It is therefore entirely proper and logica] to discuss 
both of them together. I took some part in the discussion of 
the Underwood bill when it was pending in the House, and I 
want to repeat here most of what I said then. On April 25, 
1913, while the House was in Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union and engaged in general debate on 
that bill, I said: 

Mr. Chairman, I am very proud indeed to have the 


1 of ad- 
and enth tie an audience. Applause. ] 
from — [Mr. UxpERwoop}—and I am glad that 


me with ir 


freatly ad- 
by the past eman from 
Ala highest personal esteem, I was, neverthe- 
less, in favor of the nomination of my old friend Cnaur Clank for the 
Presidency. [Applause.] 

Millions of honest voters had been persuaded into the firm convic- 
tion that protection was unconstitutional! and a robbery; that it was 
a handicap to ital, a burden to the masses, and only to 

lutecrats and other selfish enemies of the common people. F felt that 

e gentleman from Missouri [Mr. CLARK], ha been the star per- 
former in that well-s! drama, ought to have the chief bene- 

of Democracy’s ill-gotten gain. [Laughter and applause.] But 

ocratic Party is sometimes ungratef , as Repub 
bially said to be, and friend was turned down. 
the turning down and the reason for it have nothing to do with the 
„ß that I should discuss the 
su ere. 5 
mene But he will come back again, I will say to the gen- 

eman. 

Mr. LaĒxeLEY. I hope he will. I do not know whether I shall favor 
his nomination four years from now or not; but one thing Is certain, 
and that is that if the popularity of the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. 
Unperwoop] continues to grow in this country, as a result of his 
authorship of this hill, as it is now wing in the countries across the 
sea, where they are looking with longing eyes to our rich markets, 
which the bill will open up to them, then his political future is as- 
sured and the attainment of the goal of his ambition certain, — 
see. wee keep at. 1 — White ore — 
tween son an an an LLETTE an LARK an 

e Sute thrown in, could not stop him. 


17 le = tite A 1 . after taking" as 
do before taking" ughter. t is the momentons ques- 
2 He is not eee popular just now down in the district 
which I have the honor to represent. My constituents like him well 
enough, but most of them fear the effect of bis bill. However, I will 
tell him how he can make himself a hero in the tenth district of Ken- 
tueky. We raise a good deal of eattle and hogs there, and we also 
consume a deal of beef and pork and bacon. pS power a great 
deal of and lumber, bat we also use a great d of those com- 
modities. and the same is true with reference to many other articlea I 
could mention. If he ean so shape this bill that he can maintain the 
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labor can be maintained as well as the prices of what labor produces 
and at the same time these products can be cheapened to the consumer, 
then, indeed, I am almost willing to concede that he could come very 
near 3 that rock-ribbed Republican district as the nominee for 
the Presidency In 1916, 

I earnestly hope that he can do these things, because I want to see 
all the people of my district get a square deal and their share of the 
beneficence of this bill. I confess that I entertain serious doubts as 
to whether all this is possible, although I really think that you Demo- 
crats are in earnest about it and really believe that you can accom- 
plish this devoutly wished-for result. I give you credit for the utmost 
good intentions, but I beg to remind you that there is a certain road 
which Is said to be paved with that kind of material. 

I will admit that I used to be quite considerably . against 
Democrats, and sometimes I even doubted the patriotism of some of 
them, When I was a boy and heard that good old camp-meeting 


song— 
“Show pity, Lord! O Lord, forgive! 
Let a repenting rebel live—” 


I thought it was a e plea of a righteous Republican to the 
good Lord to be merciful to a poor penitent Democrat. But in recent 

‘ars I have developed very MAON the spirit of tolerance. I think 

e gentleman from Alabama an is followers earnestly believe that 
this Kin will work out great foot for the country. On the other hand, 
I am jast as firm in my belief that it will curtail home production 
jombarrass capital, lower the wages of labor ya reducing the demand 
for it, driving many out of employment, lower the prices of farm prod- 
jucts and of labor's products generally, and halt the industrial progress 
of the Nation. Should it turn out that I am mistaken, my disappoint- 
ment will be compensated by tho gratifying knowledge that more good 
has come to the country. 

I want to say to my distinguished Democratic friend from Kentucky 
in front of me here [Mr. Stantey] that I will not agree to join his 

arty in that event, because it is wrong in too many otber things; but 
t you Democrats make times better by this bill I will take off my hat 
to you and admit that for once you have guessed right. 

E shall not attempt, Mr. Chairman, to point out all the defects, 
great and small, in this bill. Life is too short for that. I shall con- 
tent myself with pointing out some of its most striking shortcomin 
Everyone within the reach of my voice and millions of people through- 
out the country will remember how for years the Democrats, in season 
and out of season, have berated the Republican Party for not giving 
the farmer a square deal, and how they swore by high heaven that 
things should be different if their party ever into power. Every 
Democratic platform since the close of the Cleveland administration 
has been ringing and reverberating with promises that the farmer and 
his interests should be properly cared for if the Democratic Party 
obtained control of the Government. This was one of the leading 
issues upon which that party appealed to the voters of the country 
for confidence and support. 

Well, the party is in power now, and the very first thing it has done, 
in spite of those promises, 
worst slap in the face that has ever been administered to him since 
the foundation of this Government. It taxes the raw material and 
lets in free the finished product. It taxes wheat, but lets in flour free. 
It taxes cattle and hogs, but lets in free beef and pork and bacon, thus 
transferring to foreigners the employment involved in converting the 
raw material. If ever any class of producers in our country was dis- 

criminated against by legislation, it has been done in the case of the 

farmers in this bill. It was bad enough in the so-called farmers’ free- 
list bill, which proposed reciprocal trade in agricultural products be- 
tween the American farmer and the Canadian farmer, but this bill is 
infinitely worse, because it invites the Canadian farmer to dump all of 
his surplus products into the United States and gives the American 


farmer nothing in return, I know it is contended that Canada to-day 
has no agricultural products to spare, but it is well to bear in mind 
the fact that up in Alberta and other Provinces enormous wheat fields 


are being cultivated in ever-increasing numbers and that ih the natural 
course of events that wheat will seek the American market. 1 opposed 
reciprocity with Canada, although it was favored by a Republican 
President, because I feared the conditions which I have just described, 
and with all the more vigor do 1 oppose the present bill, which aggra- 
yates these adverse conditions beyond compare. 

Our Democratic friends declare that while it is true that the 
farmer's profits on his crops may be scaled down by the free entry of 
the products of competing agriculturists, he will be benefited by the 
lower prices of the things he consumes. They seem to forest, how- 
ever, that it makes very little difference how cheaply an icle may 
be bought if the would-be purchaser has not the money with whic 
to buy it. It will make very little difference to the American farmer 
whether he can buy his clothing and the clothing for his family for 
25 per cent less than he has been paying for it if his own income is 
cut down 50 per cent, or even more, as the result of this tariff legisla- 
tion. It will make very little difference to him that agricultural im- 
plements can be imported free of duty if production on his acres has 
to be curtailed because no longer profitable. 

Coal is put upon the free list in this bill. I am — 8 — to that. I do 
not believe that the price of coal will be cheapened thereby in such a 
degree as to make a material difference to those who use the domestic 
product. I do know that free coal is certain to result in the lowerin 
of wa of the men employed in American mines. I am sure that i 
will affect most injuriously the coal-mining industry of Kentucky and 
West Virginia for the reasons already stated, and also because of the 
fact that a large part of the northern market now supplied from the 
mines in those States will hereafter be supplied by Canada and Nova 
Scotia by reason of the cheap water transportation m those Provinces 
as against the more expensive rail transportation from the States I have 
named, I assert, Mr. Chairman, that this is a most inequitable arrange- 
ment. We allow Canada to bring her coal into the United States; we 
make her a present of this great market and we ask nothing in return. 
In all conscience it would be bad enough to allow the free importation 
of coal under any circumstances, but it appears to me as extremely poor 
statesmanship to permit this to be done without obtaining at least some 
reciprocal advantage from Canada. It violates every fundamental prin- 
cpie of economic wisdom, and can not be excused eyen upon the score 
of expediency. i 

I know it is contended that putting coal on the free list will not 
reduce the wages of the labor employed in the coal industry in this 
country. I have had no practical experience in the business, and can 
not therefore speak from personal knowledge, but I would like to intro- 
duce a witness who has had yast experience in the business and ought 


has been to give the American farmer the, 


to know what he is talking about. I refer to no less a personage than 
the Hon. Henry Gassaway Davis, of West Virginia, whom you Demo- 
crats nominated for Vice President a few years ago. Mr. Davis ap- 

before the Committee on Ways and Means in 1893 (Fifty-third 
Congress), of which Mr. Wilson, of West Virginia, was chairman, and of 
which the Hon. William Jennings Bryan, of Nebraska, was a member. 
It so happened that Mr. Davis was be ng interrogated by the Nebraskan 
with regard to the effect of putting coal on the free list. In answer to 
be acl vi Bryan's questions Mr. Davis made this very significant 

“That is the district of your chairman—the second West Virginia. 
Ae are a Mette of eer, 2 5 ae ae depending . en- 

ng of coal and ge t to market. Make 
free and you take from them their bread.” s me ‘ 

Your arguments now contradict this distinguished witness, although 
you tried to elect him to the great office of Vice President after he had 
taken this stand. This may Democratic consistency, but it is cer- 
neted Chairman: the 1 ber ind 

be airman, the lumber ustry is also an important one in m 
district, and I am opposed to free lumber for the 0 reasons that 1 
am opposed to free coal. I have heretofore stated pretty fully m 
views on free lumber, and as I expect to debate it, as well as free oak: 
under the five-minute rule, I shall not into these matters further 
now, except to venture the prediction that this bill will injure both 
industries and to protest against its enactment. 

We have heard much, Mr. Chairman, about the wonderful benefits to 
be derived in consequence of this legislation by the “ ultimate consumer.” 
One would think that the ultimate consumer was in a class by himself. 
The family name of the ultimate consumer is“ everybody." The tailor 
is the ultimate consumer of the shoemaker's product; the miller is the 
ultimate consumer of the man who sells him the machinery for his 
mill, What one man produces another consumes. Production and con- 
sumption are interlocking facts. 
the other. You can no more 
other than you can.set apart 


You can not separate the one from 
seater 8 of ai uae 5 tie 

use and e n any other operation, 
whether natural or artificial. We are all producers and Bs sh all 
consumers. If one of us is inordinately benefited, some one else is 
necessarily inordinately injured. It is an endless chain. In the view 
of economic legisiation the ultimate consumer is a myth. 

In order to furnish the Treasury a compensating revenue for the 
loss resulting from the lowering of the tariff duties the Underwood bill 
provides an me tax. I have always favored such a tax as a proper 
means for raising revenue for the support of the Government. I voted 
to submit the constitutional amendment to the States, and I am glad 
that it has been ratified so as to enable this Congress to impose the 
tax. It is no more than right that the wealth of the country should 
bear its proper share of the ex 


mse of Government. The burd 
such expense ought to be pla a 


upon those best able to bear it, and 
for the hea ion of whose interests most of that expense is in- 
curred. e “unearned increment” ought to be made a factor in 
providing for the needs of the Nation. he principle of this kind of 
taxation has long been recognized as absolutely correct by other 
nations, and has been carried into practice much more drastically than 
this bill proposes, I have no fault to find with the scale adopted for 
the imposition of this tax. do not care how large the amount of 
revenue which may be derived from it. The industrial and social 
progress of the Nation will call for ever-increasing expenditure on the 
part of the Government. As the country grows its needs will grow. 
We are accustomed in the United States to doing things upon a liberal 
scale, and we shall never change in that respect. When the first 
billion-dollar Congress passed into history a great ar was set up over 
the alleged Republican extravagance of that day. Since then we have 
come to the billion-dollar session, and our Democratic friends have 
appropriated considerably more than a billion dollars in one session 
without turning a hair. I am not finding fault with them for that; I 
redict that while they are in power they will probably exceed tho 
it of appropriations of the last session. 

nany things remain to be done in the legitimate functions and 
through the legitimate expenditures of the Government. Millions of 
dollars can be profitably expended every year in the construction of 
good roads. I heartily approve of the 8 creation of a committee 
of this House to whose care is specially to be confided the subject of 
8 comprehensively for a system of public 8 with 

ederal aid in their construction and maintenance. t is one of 
the great needs of the American farmer, upon whom rests an un- 
necessary burden of hundreds of millions of dollars every year in 
the matter of carrying his produce to market over the worst roads 
of any civilized country, e American farmers, Mr. Chairman, are 
very much more concerned and directly interested in the improvement 
of roads than they are in the improvement of rivers and harbors, how- 
ever necessary the latter may be. We haye heard quite a good deal of 
late about several proposed enterprises to be undertaken by the Govern- 
ment looking to the construction of inland waterways that are to link 
the Great Lakes to the Gulf and make it possible for great steamers to 
pass from the Lakes to the ocean. 1 have no objection to the prosecu- 
tion of such enterprises, but I maintain that of greater importance than 
these is the build of good roads, which are the primary avenues of 
transportation for the farmers. 

It will be expensive, it is true, but it will make up the unequal dis- 
tribution that has occurred heretofore in Federal aporenetations and do 
justice to a class of our citizens—the farmers—who are most in need 
of this assistance; and the burden on the taxpayers will be many times 
compensation by the advantages that will accrue to them and to the 
whole country. If the country is to be so W benefited, as is 

enerally supposed, by the new markets that the building of the Panama 
Canal is to open up to our surplus products, this public highway im- 
provement is the only substantial way in which the farmer can get an 
adequate return for the share of the expense of the canal which he has 
borne. Mr. Chairman, I have been advocating Federal aid in the con- 
struction of public highways for many years. I have made it one of 
the chief issues of my campaigns for Congress. So persistent have I 
been in its advocacy that I was dubbed “ Turnpike John" by my Demo- 
eratic friends. I have sae been rather proud of the name, because 
I regard it as a token of honor rather than of ridicule, as it was 
originally intended, and I am glad to see the Democrats and the country 
generally coming around to my views on the question. 

No matter how large the revenue may be which is to be derived from 
this income tax, there are many other perfectly legitimate ways in 
which it can and will have to be expended. I need but point to one 
of these to make my assertion—the Navy. It may be, Mr. Chair- 
man, that the millenium is right at our door and that the era of ever- 
lasting peace between the nations of the earth is at hand. I per- 
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A be Se: Bil rospu the aqual of Sp other, excepti 
of Great Britain. For ne and 


earner from his fellow in se 

system our country has flouris ry. 

Neve, nay, I feel certain, that you can not subvert the principle of 
rotection nor lessen {ts application without grave danger to the best 
terests of our people. 


Mr. Chairman, this bill carries joy to the heart of é importer In 
exact rtion to the sorrow and apprehension which It stirs in the 
breasts of American manufacturers a The importer’s 
business will fourish exuberant 


er every port. We shall see im 


nt of domestic 

facturer and w earner see thelr profits and earnings shrinking day 
after day the im r will reap the rich harvest which this bill insures 
him. ot onl importer is rubbing his hands in glee at the pros- 
pect thus open z up before him, but foreign manufacturers are already 
e pecans of joy in view of the he seg eed breaking down of the 
tariff American 


rriers which thus far have kept market free from 


the floods of cheap-labor products. 

British and German trade journals and the daily press of both those 
countries have been fairly shouting the good tidings to their readers. 
And let me say here that even those of our own newspapers which 
have been persi t propagandists of free trade or of a tariff for 
revenue only have not hesitated to say, since the provisions of this 
bill have become known, that it can not fafl to injure many d 
industries, while some, as sugar and wool, will be practically destroyed. 

There is a strong sentiment—and it is stron, every day— 
that we shall have to enact legislation which will e the influx of 
immigration, especially of that class whose inevitable effect is to lower 
the standard of w: and the standard of living of the American 
workingman. This fact is in nearly every State, and this 
feeling has found expression in many a peti to Congress a 
for sy nh apio 1 ation, and numerous bills have been introdu 
both here and in the Senate with the view to checking the tide of 


undesirable 1 nts. Mr. Chairman, there are more ways than one 
to kill a dog. uppose that we were to enact a law to keep out the 
kind of im ts that preeminently get Into destructive competition 


with our wage earner; what will it profit those wage earners if we let 
down the tariff bars so far that they will have to com Ir = 
ras 


evils, I would prefer to take =< manufactured abroad by cheap labor 
rather than see the cheap laborer himself imported into this country 
and by his presence and activity lessen the opportunities of the Amer- 
ican workingman for employment and for the wages he is now 
accustomed to recefve, and at the same time lower our standard of 
civilization and patriotism. In its ultimate effect spou economie con- 
ditions there is very little difference between the policy of a low tariff 

d lax immigration laws, and I fail to see any consistency in the 
action of a Democratic House in passing a drastic anti-immigration 
law and then tear down the walls 8 us protection from the 
ruinous competition of the cheap labor of the very same class of people. 

Right here I can not forbear to express my sympathy with the 
action of the California Legislature and the attitude of California's 

vernor in of the tenure of agricultural lands by alien Japanese 

that State. I want to register my most positive dissent from the 

licy of the present administration on that subject. Almost from the 
aay when Commodore Perry introduced Japan to the knowledge of the 
civilized world—certainly ever since Japan has taken on the garb of 
western civyilization—she has been a land-grabber. Japan is taking a 
leaf from the colonization book of her friends, England and r, Me 
many. Like them she has adopted the motto, “ Wherever you see land, 

ab t.“ She has become an industrious colonizer. Her Gr says is 
eas at such a rate that an outlet must be found for the surplus. 
Whether it be the forcible annexation of Korea or the joint occupation 
with Russia of Manchuria or the insidious acquisition of land in the 
States on our Pacific coast or the flooding of Hawaii with Japanese, 
the aim and purpose of every movement is the same—to wit, to extend 
Japanese influence, re nna 8 and Japanese We 
would be blind indeed if we were to shut our eyes to these facts and 
to the further portentious one that Japan means to extend her Empire 
at the cost ef any nation whom she may deem weaker than herself. If 
Japan to-day were ready for a combat with the United States, she 
would not care the value of a tinker’s dam whether she had a treaty 
of peace and amity with us or not. I do net think we ought to let 
Japan or any other nation bluff us, and I do not think the American 
people will stand for it, either. AH this, of course, is incidental to the 
general subject of my remarks. 

I do not flatter myself with the belief that anything said in criti- 
eism of this bill by 12 52 on this side of the House, or on either side, 
for that matter, will ve the slightest effect upon its status. I am 

rfeetly well aware that I am now orming a useless function, and 
P should not undertake to perform it but for the fact that this bill 
deals a staggering blow to the industries of our country. That blow 
will be felt in my district and in my State as in all others. 

Men of the South, no section of the country will be a greater sufferer 
under this bill in the long run than the Southland. e are in the 
transition stage from a purely agricultural to a large manufacturing 
orti; There is began 4 a State south of the Potomac that is not 

y protection. When the people of these States realize that 
thelr onward march in industrial enterprise is checked as a result of 
the enactment of this bili. as I believe it will be. I shall be surprised 
if many of those States do not turn to the safe old captain who for so 
many years has guided the good ship Frosperity safely through storms 
and breakers. hen the Republican Party returns to power, as surely 


it will, mark my words, it will be because the electoral votes of some 
of the Southern States are cast for the Republican nominee. 
longed applause on the Republican side.] 


[Pro- 


I also took some part in the discussion of the bill when it was 
being considered under the five-minute rule. The following are 
extracts from the RECORD : 


Mr. LANGLEY. Mr. Chairman, it is not urpose to offer an 
amendment to this lumber schedule, because — — that it is ose- 
less to do so. Nor is it my purpose to take up bat two or three 


minutes of the time of the committee in discussing because I realize 
that is also useless for this side to diseno iy terteee” 

We have not the acute situation with reference to Oriental compe- 
tition in my State that the tlemen from the Northwest who have 
spoken have, but we sympath with We are interested in the 
lum ini in Kentucky. We bave thousands of men employed 

and hundreds of thousands of dollars invested in it. 
gentleman from Alabama [Mr. UNDERWOOD} and those who 
are helping him in this assault upon the lumber industry could take 
a look into the humble bomes of the men who are earning their dail 
bread for themselves and their families. They would rea that this 
question about bert, oe lumber for the home builders is a two-sided 
one. In every race I have made for membership in this body 
district I aave contended that if Democracy obtained the 
so it would injure the lumber industry and the coal ind 7 
contended also that the party is utterly 2 to the principle of 
— in any shape. Many Democrats that district who are 
terested in the development of the great resources that we have there 
have denied that proposition. I am glad that the gentleman from 
Alabama | Mr. UNDERWOOD] and the 2 from Pennsylvania IL Mr. 
PALMER] and other leaders of the g have made it perfectly 
was correct when I said that they are opposed en- 
of protection. It will relieve me of the necessity 
e 
bs MILTON O the gentleman say that he will 
not make an occasional casual reference to it in the course of his 


ome 
2 tnx. Yes; 1 guess I will; and I will also have my dis- 
tiguished friend from chigan [Mr. Hamiuroxn] come down there 
8 He does it so handsomely. 

Mr. Chairman lemen, 


clear now that I 
tirely to the policy 


the 
to the consumer, and patting 


that is se, then why take the duty off of these articles and give t 
that much revenue, which you say you were after in framing 
bill? In the name of the people 

Mr. Harpwicx. Will the gentleman yield to me? 

Mr. LANGLEY. No. The gentleman never yields to me, and I take 
great pleasure in deciining to Sane ath him, (Laughter.} 
In the name of the great in district which I resent, which 
is just now starting on an era of prosperity that will almost un- 
leled if they are let alone, I desire to protest against this lumber 
schedule as well as many other schedules the Underwood bill that 
—— — — a — blow to my district and State. [Applause on the 

ublican side. 


r. LANGLEY. Mr. earlier in the E sald I was not 
fong to take vee tar tee of the . because I knew 
Was ; 


It. is to dunco the farmer and whipsaw the ng 
United States and the laboring men n n that 
the price of cattle go down after this bill goes into 


5 el I shall say nothing further at present 
to have read in my time a resolution adopted at a recent 
mass meeting in city of Buffalo, attended by about 
in which they expressed their views upon this matter. 
the Clerk’s desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Hon. Joux W. LANGLEY, 
House of Representatives, City. 
Dear Sm: The city of Buffalo is up in arms over the provision 


Mr. LANGLEY. I only asked to have the resolution read. 

SEVERAL MEMBERS. Read it all. 

Mr. LAxGLEY. I have no objection to the Clerk reading it all. 

The CHAIRMAN. What was the request of the gentleman from Ken- 


Mr. LANGLEY. My request was that the Clerk read the resolution 
adopted at that meeting. 
e CHAIRMAN. Witbout objection, the Clerk will read. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


SIZES Say. of Apel ADIS avon LOA A £ the proposed cha ane 
o x 5 n consideration of the nges 
in tarit schedules pow pending in Congress 2 ecting wheat, 
oats, wheat flour, cereals, live stock, and dressed meats, fy which 
all raw materials in each case wouid be left subject to a substan- 
tial tax, while the finished products of such materials would be 
admitted to this country free of duty; and 
“Whereas we are advised and believe that the certain effect of such 
legislation would be to destroy live stock, milling, and packing in- 
dustries in this city and elsewhere now engaging vast amounts of 
capital and empl g thousands of workmen; and 
“ Whereas we believe that the Congress of the United States would not 
wittingly enact such disastrous legislation if the situation were 
thoroughly understood: Therefore be it 
ad 


bnt I want 
at 3 
2,500 Zens, 
I send it to 


APRIL 26, 1913. 


“ Resolved, That if flour, cereals, and meats are admitted free, 
the raw materials—wheat, oats, and live stock—should also be 
mitted free; and be it further 

“ Resolved, That we do earnestly protest against legislation that im- 
poses a duty on wheat, oats, and live stock, while permitting free 
5 country of wheat flour, cereals, and dressed meat, and 
we h Congress to give further serious consideration to the far- 
reaching effects of such legislation, and not to pass a tariff bill con- 
taining such unjustifiable and disastrous measures.” 
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Mr. Lanarxy. I commend these resolutions to: the prayerful consid- 
eration of the distinguished gentleman from Buffalo. 
* * * s * s 


+ 

Mr. LANGLEY. Mr. Chairman—— 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the practice, the Chair will recognize the 
gentleman from Alabama. 

Mr. Unperwoop. I want to see if we can agree on time on this 
wheat pronon Sine 

Mr. Mann. Let_us see how 28 gentlemen want three minutes each. 

Mr. LAN dtr. Mr. Chairman, took the floor for the purpose of 
offering an amendment. 
aa Uspmrwoop. 1 think there were five gentlemen rose on that 

e. 

Mr. Hamaonp. I should like four or five minutes. 

Mr, Uxperwoop. L ask unanimous consent that debate on this para- 
graph close in half an hour. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Alabama asks unanimous con- 
sent that debate on this paragraph and all amendments thereto close 
in 30 minutes. 

Mr. Mann. Will not the gentleman include the request that the 
recognitions be for 3 minutes ad of 5? 

Mr. Uxperwoon. 1 have two gentlemen on this side who would like 
to speak. The gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. HAMMOND] said he 
would like three or four minutes. 

Mr. HAuuoxb. I would like four or five. 

Mr. Uxperwoop. I ask that the recognitions be for four minutes. 

The CHainman. The gentleman from Alabama unanimous con- 
sent that debate on this paragraph and all amendments. thereto close 
m 751 minutes, and that the recognitions shall be for 4 minutes instead 


Mr. Murpock. Reserving the right to object 

Mr. Lancury. Reserving the right to object—— 

Mr. La FoLLETTE. Reserving the right to object—— 

Mr. Mvrpock. I should like to point out that there are now over 
10 Members on their feet. 

Mr. Unperwoop. We must get along with this bill, They can not 
all speak at one time. 

Mr. Monbock. There will be more controversy, over this than there 
will if you let us have the time. 

Mr. Unnerwoop. I will tell the gentleman that if he will not take 
it he will not get it. I want to move along with this bill, and every 
man can not speak on every item. 

Mr. Lanongy. The Chair having recognized me for the purpose of 
offering an amendment. I desire to inquire if I am entitled to the 
floor for four minutes after this agreement is reached? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will state that if it is left in the power 
of the Chair he will recognize the gentleman. 

Mr. Maxx. The tleman has the floor. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Alabama? j 

There was no objection. 

Mr. Lanavey. Mr. Chairman, I desire to offer 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Kentucky 
which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

In line 15, page yf airy out 10 and insert 25.“ 

Mr. LANGLEY, Mr. irman, it. seems to me that this provision and 
other similar ones in this bill violate the traditional policy of the 
Democracy as- I have always understood it. At to-day’s session I read 
some resolutions that were adopted by the citizens of Buffalo, in which 
they asserted that the provision to which these resolutions referred, 
inciuding this one, would seriously: cripple, if not destroy, a home in- 
dustry in that city; and either drive out of employment or pew 
reduce the wages of thousands: of laboring ple employed. therein. 

1 desire now to-read a telegram, from the secretary of the Chamber 
of Commerce ot Cincinnati along the same line. It is as follows: 

“ CINCINNATI, OHIO; April 30, 1913. 


tives, Washington, D. C.: 


an amendment. 
offers an amendment, 


„Hon. J. W. LANGEEY;, 
“House of R 


28 vote the. one E Larap ag of the oe Chamber 
mimerce, u meeting 29. adopted owing reso- 
lution, which is respectfully submitted for your attention: 

„ Whereas. the Underwood tariff bill. imposes a duty of 10 cents per bushel 
upon foreign wheat and admits duty free the foreign-milled prod» 
ucts of such. f wheat; 

„% Whereas this. dl ation in favor of the. _ manufacturer is 
in contradiction alike of all accepted economie doctrine of the 
established’ tariff policy, of all political parties and. of all nations 
and in effect a bounty to the foreign miller om all products of 
wheat sold by him in the markets of the United States: and 

— — —— 
grown when en a simple requires 
— 5 oe 7 5 8 chal pay an equivalent tax, and if foreign- 

d roducts are a uty free, foreign wheat 
be admitted duty free: Therefore be it = aie 
“ Resolved, That, believing the proposed legislation l 

destroy one of the most important manufacturing Ain tegiari 

United States and that it would further result in most serious injury to 

the American farmer, the Cincinnati Chamber of Commerce, through its 

board of directors, records itself as unalterably opposed and earnestly 
urges upon the President and Congress of the United States the neces- 

— 2 915 placing both wheat and its products upon terms of absolute 

“Resolved, That copies of this preamble and resoluti 
immediately: to the President of the United States, K nee om 


en from Ohio, Indiana, and Kentucky, the members of th 
ance Committee and the Ways and Means Committee of the . — 


of Representatives. 
“ CINCINNATI CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
“W, C. CULKINS, Executive Secretary,” 
Mr. Chairman, our daily mail is filled with protests like this, from 


commercial bodies, corporations, firms, and individuals, a g to us 
to protect them against the results of what they assisted in bringing 
about when they put the Republican Party out of power and placed our 
friends on the other side in power. desi to y and re- 


vengeful about it, I might say that they deserved a few heroic doses 

` free trade for having brought about that result. I sympathize dert 
with the people of Cincinnati in the sentiments which they express 
through this telegram, although I can not refrain from reminding them 
that this is what they get for turning out of Congress men like the 
able, patriotic, and distinguished Nicholas Longworth [applause] and 
men of that kind, who were their friends and champions, and putting 


laces men who are here making assault 
State of Onko T ho * s upon the industries 


E 
2 h u : gentieman: from 
the tenth district of Kentucky [Mr. LANGLEY] has introduced. an amend: 
men the tarif on wheat. from 10 cents to 25 cents. As a 
matter of fact, the gentleman knows nothing about wheat, becanse the 
do not raise any in his district, and but little corn, the most of which 
is made into moonshine liquor. . — 
3 Does not the gentleman like the finished. product? 
Mr. Tomas, Mr. Chairman, I admire the products, but not more 
than the gentleman admires his own products, and! E do not use them 
one-half as much. I[Laughter.] 
Mr. LANGLEY, I will leave that to our associates, 


use: 

uor out of it, and the 
need corn and wheat shipped into that pA frs for bread, and —— 
ought to get it just as cheaply as 


possible. 
r. LANGLEY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentlemam yield% 
Mr. THOMAS. Ce 
tleman ever in the tenth district in his life? 


rtainly. 

Mr. LAxGLEY. Was the 

Mr. THOMAS, Many a i 

Mr. LANGLEY. Then the gentleman did not observe very: much, 

Mr. Tuomas. And the next time the gentleman runs for Congress I 
will be up there. anant] 

Mr. LaxcLeY. That is why 1 got a large majority, and the next time 
he comes it will be unanimous, [Laughter.] 

Mr. THomas. No; 1 have never been up there im the campaign when 
the gentleman was running for Congress, and when I do I will run 
him out of the district. [Laughbter.] 

Mr. Lanotey. Well, the gentleman will certainly not da it while the 
moonshine lasts. 

Mr. SWITZER, Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield for æ question? 

Mr. THomas. One at a time. 

Mr. Swirzer. I would like to inquire whether the business of mak- 
9 whisky is a growing business in Kentucky? 

r. THOMAS. In the tenth district it is. [Laughter.]} 

Mr. LANGLEY. We make it to some extent in my district, but it is 

consumed largely in the gentleman's district, E understand. 
* * > » 0 * 


$ * 

Mr. LANGLEY. Mr. Chairman, I hope that the few remarks I am: going 
to make: will be in order. I tried a moment ago to get recognition to 
say a word in defense of the American hen, but the gentleman from 
Alabama cut me off with his motion to close debate. Eggs are a very 
important product, and valuable product, in my district. The hens down 
there frequently lay them in the hay; and I think, therefore, that a 
diseussion of the question will be in order upon this 2 paragraph. 
[Laughter.] The hen is a very generous, good-natured fowl, and we 
ought to be kind to her and protect her. I am reminded of a limerick 
that went the rounds in the days of Henry Ward Beecher which ilus- 
trates the noble generosity of the hen, which ram something like this: 


“Sald a Con tional preacher 
To a hen, You are a beaatiful creature. 
And the hen, just for that, 
Laid an Mid in his hat, 
And: thus the hen. reward. Beecher.” 


Laughter.] 
t we want to encourage the industry in this country we ought 
not to be too hard on the hen ant ber produet. 


18 
Mr. UNpzerwoop. Mr: Chairman, 1 move that al to on the parte 
graph and all amendments thereto now close: 

s > + e * * 


* 

2 Pigg tote 12 ee 4 x — 

“ 23: 0 fe cent per pound; dend. 2 cents per pound.” 

Mr. LANGLEY. vr. Chaireian. I offer the following amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

“On page 57, line 16, after the word ‘Tive,” strike out one and 
insert ' Prove," and after the word ‘ dead” strike out two and insert 
Mr. LANGLEY. Mr. Chairman, 3 friend and colleague from 
Kentucky par. THOMAS ve the impression that moonshine 
is the chief product of the district 1 have the honor t present. I do 
vot know whether the wish is father to the thought or not, but I beg to 
assure m associates here that it is not the chief product by any means 
of that district or of our State. 

Mr. BUTLER. What is moonshine? 

Mr. Laxcuex. I refer the gentleman to en Shera sees He probably 
knows. There sre many important industries in the tenth Kentucky dis- 
trict, and among them is the chicken industry. We raise, consume, and 
sell a good many chickens in that district, not only hens, but spring 
chickens. and rocsters, all classes of fowls, „ as I said yester- 
day. we have a flourishing egg industry also. 

feel that this provision in the Underwood bill enone. the tariff so 
radically on chickens dead and living would be an injustice to my dis- 
trict because. if you Democrats are going to reduce the price of chickens 
and eggs, you will seriously cripple that important industry. For 
reason | have offered this amendment to restore the rates provided by 
the existing law. ; 

* % 


$ * A e 
Mr. Laxctry. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amendment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
UP; 108, paragraph 460, amend by striking out the paragraph.” 
Mr. Harrison of New York. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that all debate on the paragraph and amendments thereto be closed in 


10 minutes. 
yini to be heard on this 


Mr. Many. Mr. Chairman, several gentlemen 
side, and coal is a very important item in the Dill. 
Mr. Harrison of New York. Well, 1 will say 15 minutes. 
eta 8 I suggest to the gentleman that he make it 28 minutes 
at_leas 
Mr. IIanntsox of New York. Mr. Chairman, I will modify my request 


and make it 25 minutes. 

The Chaux. The tleman from New York asks that all debate 
on this para h and all amendments thereto shall close in 25 minutes. 
Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 3 

Mr. Laxciey. Mr. Chairman, I shall not detaim the committee but 


two or three minutes. I shall not attempt to go into this question in 


| 


70 
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detail now, because I covered the matter rather fully in my remarks 
in general debate. The coal industry is the greatest one in my district. 
Something has been said in this debate about looking to the interests of 
the country in general rather than to our own local interests. My 
opinion is that you can not injure any great industry in the country 
without on the whole injuring to some extent the whole country. 80 
far as I am concerned, I shall endeavor to represent, so long as I am 
a Member of this body, what I believe to be the best interests of my 
own State and district. I have tried to do this ever since I have been 
here. If there is a Member of this body who is willing to sacrifice any 
industry in his district for the benefit of some other section of the 
country, I would like to see the color of his hair. [Laughter.] My ex- 
perience here bas been that if you do not look out for your own section 
no one else will do it for you. In my district there is one of the great- 
est coal fields in the world. It is my opinion that when you transfer 
coal from the dutiable list to the free list you necessarily injure that 
industry more or less. 

I have heard gentlemen, and particularly the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. Peters], boast that this bill will give the people of the 
country coal. If there was anything to boast of in that connection 
It must have been that it will reduce the price of coal to the consumer. 
You can not reduce the price to the consumer without affecting the 
hae er and the labor invested and employed in producing coal. 

have listened attentively to most of the speeches delivered during 
this debate, and I have listened intently and earnestly, because I was 
extremely anxious to find out, if I could, by what process you gentle- 
men on the other side expect to reduce the cost of anything to the 
consumer and at the same time not affect adversely the interests of 
the producer. I would ask my distinguished friend from Illinois if he 
can explain it, but I fear he would answer me like he did the gentle- 
man from Iowa [Mr. Goop], by asking me what I thought about it, 
1 n the ancient and perplexing interrogatory How old is 

nn?” 

Therefore I shall refrain from asking him or any of his colleagues 
how they oe to reduce to the consumer the price of coal and at 
the same e not affect the producer of coal. Numerous efforts on 
this side to get that information have been futile, and I do not wish 
to maste time. I shall content myself with protesting against free 
coal. 
Mr. HELM. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LaAxGLEY. Certainly; with pleasure. 

Mr. Het. The district that the gentleman represents is 500 miles 
from any coast line, is it not? 
ben er LANGLEY. It is quite a distance. I do not recall the exact num- 

r of miles. 

„ Het. From what foreign country would coal be imported 
which would affect the 23 of the Kentucky coal, which has to pay 
a freight rate on 500 miles of railroad? 

Mr. LANGLEY. I will say to my colleague that the gentleman from 
Massachusetts the other day admitted that with free coal there would 
be large importations of coal from Nova Scotia, and that would increase 
the supply and reduce the demand for domestic coal, and 

Mr. HELM. But Massachusetts is right along the coast line. 

Mr. LANGLEY. Mr. Chairman, I can not yield any further. The gen- 
tleman asks another question before he permits me to complete my 
answer to the question he bas already propounded, 

Mr. HELM. Kentucky has not any coast line at all. 

Mr. Lanciry. The gentleman is asking a useless question. I take it 
for senate’ that he knows where Kentucky is located and how it is 
bounded. 

Mr. Hetm. I want to inform the gentleman that it is 500 miles 
from any coast line, 

Mr. LANGLEY. I know that is substantially correct. Now, Mr. Chair- 
man, I decline to yield further, because I have not enough time left 
now to complete the statement I wanted to make. Coal coming from 
Nova Scotia will necessarily come in competition with the coal now 
shipped into New England and to the Atlantic coast market, particu- 
larly from West Virginia, and that will necessarily divert that coal to 
the markets to which we are sending our coal from the Big Sandy, 
the Licking, and the Kentucky River valleys, But, Mr. Chairman, the 
chief damage to the coal industry of the country will be not so much 
from foreign competition in the coal business itself as from the com- 
mercial depression throughout the country resulting from the general 
provisions of this bill, which embody an assault upon nearly all of the 
great industries of the country, and I predict—— ie 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Kentucky has ex- 
pired, ; 

* s $ s è $ s 

The CHAIRMAN. Are there any further amendments on paragraph 
648? If not, the next paragraph is 650. Are there any amendments 
to paragraph 650? 

Mr. Lanciey. Mr. Chairman. I understood yesterday that some one 
else had reserved the right to offer an amendment to this pa ph, 
I was so informed by the gentleman from Alabama, and therefore I 
did not prepare an amendment to it. 

The CHAIRMAN. It is reserved, and amendments are in order. 

Mr. LANGLEY. Then, Mr. Chairman, I desire to move to strike out the 
paragraph, 

Mr, Uxperwoop, Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that all 
arare on this paragraph and all amendments thereto close in 8 
minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Alabama asks unanimous con- 
sent that all debate on this paragraph and all amendments thereto 
close in 8 minutes. 

Mr, Forpney. I would like 2 or 3 minutes, 

Mr. Unperwoop. I will make it 13 minutes, then; 10 minutes to be 
controlled by the pen leman from Illinois and 3 minutes by myself. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentieman from Alabama asks unanimous con- 
sent that all debate on the paragraph and amendments thereto close 
in 13 minutes, 10 minutes to be controlled by the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. MANN] and 3 minutes by the gentleman from Alabama 
{Mr. Unperwoop]. Is there objection? [After a pause.) The Chair 
bears none, and it is so ordered. 

Mr. Many. I yield 3 minutes to the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. 
LANGLEY]. 

Mr. Lanoiey. Mr. Chairman, before proceeding to discuss for a 
moment or two this paragraph, or rather my motion to strike out the 
paragraph, which would leave the existing law in operation, I wish to 
express my appreciation of the courtesy of the gentleman from Ala- 
bama, who I must say is very generous in the matter of yielding us 
additional time on this side of the House when we desire to discuss 
a matter. Of course, the time is so short we do not get a chance to 


say anything, but at the same time I appreciate his courtesy, 


Mr. Avstix. I think the gentleman should also express his appre- 
ciation for the numereus amendments that he has permitted us to 
make to the bill. 

Mr. LANGLEY. I might add, also, that he has permitted us to correct 
so many of the . of this bill that I think he is entitled 

e 


to the thanks of the Republican side of the House, and as a fellow 
Kentuckian, because the distinguished gentleman is a native Ken- 
tuckian, I feel very proud of the record which he has made here in 
charge of this bill. Of course, I know that the gentleman—— 

Mr. Dyer. Is the gentleman going to approve of this legislation 
before he gets through with his speech? 

Mr. LANGLEY. If my distinguished colleagues from Tennessee and 
Missouri will permit me to use the remaining minnte that I have, I 
will state my position in regard to the paragraph. [Laughter.] 

My judgment, Mr. Chairman, as I have said before, with regard to 
coal, and also with regard to lumber, is that placing these products 
upon the free list will injure those industries. I concede that in the 
matter of lumber the cost of transportation is so great that there 
will not be that direct competition with Kentucky lumber that there 
will be with Jumber interests in sections of the country in closer 
proses to competing lumber countries. But, Mr. Chairman, I still 
elieve in the philosop peel Patrick Henry—that the way to judge the 
future is by the past, umber was placed on the free list once before 
and as a result the price of lumber in the mountains of Kentucky 


went down. I recall that the price of crossties went down until the 
industry was 5 suspended. I think the same thing will 
result again. Perhaps it may not be so much by reason of direct 


competition with foreign P ucts as from the general industrial de- 
pression which will prevail throughout the country following the enact- 
ment of the bill which strikes at so many of our important industries, 
oe pe nae on the Republican side.] 

Net CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Kentucky has ex- 
p 
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Mr. Unperwoop. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that debate 
on this amendment close in five minutes. 

Mr. LANGLEY. I would like to be heard on the amendment. 
would make it 10 minutes I would be obliged to you, 

Mr. Uxperwoop. I will make it 10 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Alabama [Mr. Unperwoop] asks 
unanimous consent that all debate on this amendment close in 10 min- 
utes. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. Usverwoop. I will say to the gentleman that there Is no doubt 
in the minds of the committee cs to the constitutionality of a graduated 
income tax. But if it should fail it might cause a loss of La! ek rae 
$20,000,000 that would otherwise be raised, and there is sufficient reve- 
nue in the Treasury at this time to take care of it, and then it would 
only be necessary to increase the normal income tax about a quarter of 
1 per cent to cover the difference. But I do not have any apprehension 
about the constitutionality of the graduated income tax. 

Mr. Payne. The gentleman need not worry over that, I will suggest, 
because they retain the provision for the issuing of bonds in case they 
are needed. [Laughter on the Republican side.) 

Mr. BRITTEN. Mr. Chairman, I urge the adoption of my amendment. 
[Applause on the Republican side.] 

The Cuammman. The time of the gentleman from Illinois has expired, 

Mr. Lanetey. Mr. Chairman, I entered the Chamber just as the gen- 
tleman from Illinois [Mr. BRITTEN] was explaining his amendment. I 
am not quite certain that I caught the exact purport of it, but I under- 
stood him to say that it was designed to help relieve some of the burden 
of an income tax upon married men who are supporting their wives— 
excuse me, I mean thelr wife. 5 

If that, Mr. Chairman, is the purpose of the amendment, then I am 
opposed to it, use women are so much better than men, that a man 
who has the privilege and the honor of apporte a wife ought to 
be willing to bear any reasonable additional burden that the Under- 
wood bill may impose upon him. [Laughter and applause.) And, so 
far as I am personally concerned, I am also heartily in favor of any 
burden that the bill may impose upon married men who are not sup- 
porting their wives. cpa planes. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. rman, may I ask if this is in return for the 
amendments which the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. UNDERWOOD] per- 
mitted the gentleman to write into this bill? [Laughter.] 

Mr. LANGLEY, Mr. Chairman, I did not quite catch what the gentle- 
man from Tennessee [Mr. Austin] said, but he has been heard so 
abundantly on this bill and these amendments, while I have had bu 


If you 


few hearings, that I hope he will not interrupt me further. [Laughter. 
I hope, also, Mr. Chairman, that I may be permitted to depart a little 
from the strict line of this discussion and touch on a kopie which 


under the rules might not be entirely germane to this amendment, and 
I will apse to make this my valedictory, so far as this debate is 
concerned. [Laughter,] This afternoon the gentleman from Illinois 
[Mr. Mann] paid a very beautiful and a most deserved tribute to the 
distinguished chairman of the Ways and Means Committee, Mr. UNDER- 
woop, I most beartily agree with all that he said concerning that 
distinguished gentleman. I do not agree with his bill, except the 
income-tax provision, but personally I take off my hat to the amiable 
and 3 gentleman whose skilled leadership has guided his party 
in this tle. 

I want to say, further, that I have had now a number of years’ 
service in this great body, and I also had the pleasure and the honor of 
the personal acquaintance of a great many of its Members before that 
period of service began, and during that time I have formed the ac- 
quaintance and the friendship of many men on both sides of the House, 
and that acquaintance and friendship have left upon me an impression 
that I shall never forget and memories that I shall cherish to the end 
of my days. I have learned to appreciate, aside from and above parti- 
een he ce 75 character and ability and patriotism of the member- 
ship of this body. : 

The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. MANN] stated that 51 years ago a 
distinguished Democrat [Mr. UNDERWOOD] first saw the light of day. 
Thirty-seven years ago another distinguished Democrat first saw the 
light of day, and that gentleman is also a Member of this body. I feel 
that I am privileged as a southerner, as a Republican, and as a citizen 
of a neighboring State to say a word in praise of that gentleman. I 
am sure that Members on both sides of the Chamber will agree with 
me when I say that we have never had to preside over the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union under such circumstances 
as these and during such a sharply contested debate as this has been 
a man who has been more courteous, more impartial, nor one who has 
presided with more dignity and more Intelligence and fairness than the 
distinguished gentleman r, Garrerr of Tennessee] who is now pre- 
siding over this committee. [Prolonged applause, ] 
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Mr. Speaker, whether the currency bill is to accomplish the 
purpose for which it was in part designed—that is, to minimize 
the commercial depression that was expected to follow the 
Underwood bill—remains to be seen; but the fact that some- 
thing is needed for that purpose is already evident. While 
some gentlemen on the Democratic side are loudly proclaiming 
that there is already unbounded prosperity throughout the 
country as a result of Democratic legislation, and while still 
others on that side are significantly silent, their distinguished 
leader [Mr. Unperwoop] admits that there is industrial de- 
pression, and seeks to relieve his party from responsibility for 
it by alleging that it has existed for more than a year, and pre- 
dicts that before the coming elections next fall there will be an 
awakening of the great business interests of the country which, 
to use his language, “ will put the croakers who preach hard 
times and bad business to shame.” How he can reconcile his 
admission as to the existing conditions of depression with what 
some of his party associates have said I am unable to see. 
They certainly do not gibe with what the gentleman from Ili- 
nois [Mr. Fow Ler] says about the industries blossoming like 
roses” in his State. Neither are his predictions and prophe- 
sies about the prosperity that is shortly to be upon us borne 
out by the indisputable facts which the gentleman from Wash- 
ington [Mr. Humpnurey] and the gentleman from Wyoming [Mr. 
MoxNDELL] and others on the Republican side have brought out. 
On the contrary, it is shown that the industrial depression con- 
tinues to increase as factories, mills, and mines close down and 
capital continues to seek more hiding places, while enrollment 
in the army of the unemployed grows daily larger. This is 
merely a statement of facts and not a preachment of disaster, 
us the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. Unprerwoop] would term 
it. Of course, all patriotic Americans hope that the crest of 
the evil tide is passing, but we will have to wait and see. 

Tuesday, January 13, 1914. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Chairman, I will ask the gentleman from New 
York to conclude his time. 

Mr. Payne. Mr. Chairman, I yleld five minutes to the gentleman 
from Kentucky [Mr. LANGLEY]. [Applause.] 

Mr. LANGLEY. Mr. Chairman, I bave always claimed to be a toler- 
ably liberal-minded Republican. I do not wish to be unfair to the 
Democratic Party 

SEVERAL MEMBERS (on the Democratic side). No! 

Mr. Lasgtkx. Later on in this session I shall perhaps ask the in- 
dulgence of the House for the purpose of showing the effect, good or 
bad, which this new tariff law has had upon the people and the in- 
dustries of my State and district. Some reference has made here 
to-day to the Democratic. promise to reduce the — * cost of living. I 
am willing to give the Democrats a fair chance and a little further ex- 
tension of time In which to redeem that promise to the people. That 
is one of the reasons why I do not wish to discuss the question fully 
now. I want to say in passing, however, that they have not done it 

et, so far as prices to the consumers in my district are concerned. 
he gentleman from Hingis {Mr. FOWLER] says that the coal opera- 
tions in his district are running full time and are. prospering, and that 
the people of his State are prosperous and happy. Mtr Chairman, there 
are many coal operations in my district. Before this Underwood tariff 
bill went Into effect they were working all the men they could get 
and were even sending out agents to other parts of the country to get 
additional men. Now many have closed out and others have curtailed 
thelr output, and hundreds of the men are leaving. Whether that is 
the result of this tariff law I do not know. I shall investigate and 
try to inform the House later. I am even liberal enough to give the 

Democratic Party credit for having taken a step in the direction of 

N promise to reduce the high cost of living so far at least 

as one item is concerned, although it was apparently necessary for 

them to sacrifice the jobs of a good — people in order to bring that 
about. I have here an article published a few days ago in a leadi 

journal of the country, the Washington Post. You gentlemen on tha 
side have said that we quote Republican newspapers only. This per. 

1 believe, is classed as independent, but it is owned a managed t a 

distinguished Democrat, the Hon. John. R. McLean, of Ohio. is 

article, which I shall ask to be read at the Clerk’s desk in my time, 
indicates that the Democratic Party has redeemed its promise to reduce 
the high cost of living, at least to the extent of reducing the price of 
pose in the city of Chicago from 10 to 2 cents a bowl. ughter and 
applause on the Republican side.] 

he CHAIRMAN, The Clerk will read the article desired. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

“RAID BY HUNGRY MEN—CHICAGO CAFES INVADED AND FOOD DEMANDED— 
BREAK IN UPON REVELERS—UNEMPLOYED ALSO PARADE STREETS, SMASH 
WINDOWS, AND PUNCTURE AUTOMOBILE TIRES—* WE WANT WORK, NOT 
CHARITY,’ MOTTO ON THEIR BANNER—HOTEL FOR HOMELESS OPENED 
AND FILLED IN TWO HOURS, 

“ CHICAGO, January 1. 

“Entering restaurants and 9 food, breaking windows, and 
puncturing automobile tires, a crowd a — tig È 500 unemployed men 
early this morning marched through Chicago's business district. They 
furnished a strange contrast to New Year revelers who were leaving 
the cafés and restaurants. 

“The men marched in State Street four abreast, carrying a banner 
which read, ‘We demand work, not charity.’ 

“The army haited cars and cried to passenger that they wanted 
work At Van Buren Street tbe police balted the marchers, but they 
soon re-formed their line farther down the street. 

„ Hey, you bums, what's up? shouted a pedestrian from the curb, 

Jou are drunk and we are hungry,’ replied one of the leaders. 

“The band finally broke up into small groups. 

“OPEN HOTEL FOR UNEMPLOYED. 

“The Rufus F. Dawes Hotel, Chicago's first endowed home for un- 
emplo: men, was thrown open to-night, and two hours later its 
capacity of 305 guests was reached. 


In midafternoon a small knot of men gathered in front of the new 


buildin, They formed two lines of r humanity, which grew 
until if extended for a block in either direction. There were more 
a hundred in line when the last bed was 


“The doors were opened by Charles 


“FOOD AT SMALL PRICES, 

Before retiring each guest was required to bathe and was given a 
nightdress and — — 6Ciotping of the lodgers was placed g steel 
lockers, which were superheated to destroy all life. A bed and a bath 
are furnished for a nickel, and there are rooms for a dime for more 

cular A bowl of soup may be obtained for 2 cents, pie for 
cents, coffee for 2 cents, and rolls for 1 cent. 

“Mr. Dawes and his daughter sat before the fireplace in the lobby 
and 3 for ay 1 A 7 7 5 nomen Ay 1 og Os 
the fireplace was a large flag e inscription, ‘Don ve u 
ship.’ Tt was made by Miss Hattie Stewart, nddaugbter of Mar- 

ret F. Stewart, who made the original historic flag, and donated by 
J. I. Pelton, of Erie, Pa. The hotel is three stories high and was 
erected at a cost of $100,000." 

Mr. Lanoiey. Mr. Chairman, I see my time is up, but I want to 
say, in concluding, that I commend this statement of facts, which stands 
uncontroverted, to the prayerful consideration of the distinguished 
gentleman from Illinois who spoke so fervently and eloquently a few 
moment ago about the happiness and prosperity which he says 

tate. 


Immigration. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JAMES B. ASWELL, 


OF LOUISIANA, 
Is Tae Hovse or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Saturday, January 17, 1914. 


Mr. ASWELL. Mr, Speaker, with reference to H. R. 6060, 
now pending before the House, I desire to present some records 
and data bearing upon this question. 

This bill passed the last Congress by a decisive vote only to 
be vetoed by President Taft. I have here a telegram asking me 
to take the view of this 5S-page bill that ex-President Taft took 
in his 12-line veto message. I have also miy reply to the tele- 
gram. They are as follows: 


[Telegram.] 
New ORLEANS, LA., January 15, 1944. 
Hon. J. B. ASWELL, M. C. 


c 
Washington, D. O.: 


Your letter of the 13th received. Please advise us of your position on 
Bornett-Dillingham imm tion bill. Extremely important that ple 
of Louisiana, who are interested in per promotion of colonization of 
their farm lands, should know how ir Representatives regard a meas- 
ure which so vitally s their interests. Please wire at our expense. 

New ORLEANS ASSOCIATION OF COMMERCE, 
By M. B. Trezevant, General. Manager. 


[Letter.] 
Wasincton, D. C., January 15, 191}. 
Mr. M. B. Trezevanr, 


New Orleans, La. 


Dear Sm: Replying to your telegram and three letters to-day, on 
various subjects, ve the honor to state that they will receive earnest 
and proper consideration along with letters, appeals, and petitions from 
the great laboring people of New Orleans. I am devoting myself 
earnestly to the various questions that will come before Congress, and 
shall vote on each as my t, honest judgment dictates in the interest 
of the great people of the eighth district whom I have the honor to 
represen 


t. 

i itn J. B. ASWELL. 
From all over my district, which is some 200 miles from New 
Orleans, I have received many letters from farmers, of which 
the following is typical: 


Congressman J. B. ASWELL, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dran CONGRESSMAN: Having been informed that certain big, 
selfish interests are opposing certain legislation of vital importance to 
the farmers and the people of this country as a whole, such as laws 
curbing gambling in cotton and the like, 1 beg to urge your ald and 
support of the following legislation : 

A more liberal appropriation for agricultural purposes: 

The extension of the 1 law by a further lowering of rates 
and increase in the weight limit; 

The inclusion of the r in the currency bill and a genuine rural 
credit system:; 

The establishment of a real division of marketing; and 

The restriction of f immigration. 

The Farmers’ Union of Louisiana is well organized and a 
institution, alive to every interest of the farmer, although not able to 
control the columns of certain large subsidized newspapers. and it de- 
mands a just consideration at the hands of its Representatives. I dare 
say that some of those who have been retired are aware of that fact. 

Respectfully, yours, 


I have received many communications from the farmers of 
my district in favor of this 58-page immigration bill, which was 
prepared by a congressional commission after a four years’ 
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searching investigation at home and abroad that cost Uncle 
Sam over a million dollars. 

-The bill has many desirable provisions in it that no one ex- 
cept the selfish interests affected can possibly »ppose. For in- 
stance, it excludes paupers, imbeciles, insane persons. criminals, 
and the like much more effectively than does existing law. 
Among other things, it heavily fines the foreign steamship com- 
panies for bringing such undesirables here when their undesira- 
bility could be ascertained at the time of purchasing ticket and 
embarking; authorizes the placing of doctors, inspectors, and 
matrons on board vessels for the purpose of better caring for 
and looking after the welfare of the immigrants, as well as im- 
proving steerage conditions. 


But all this is much more ably presented by the distinguished 
members of the House Committee on Immigration, which bas 
had charge of the whole matter, familiarized themselves with 
the 42 yolumes of the commission’s report, held hearings, and 
finally, after much hard work and the most careful considera- 
tion, reported this 58-page bill again to the House with the 
recommendation “that the bill be passed.” From their en- 
lightening and extensive report I want to quote the following 
paragraphs, in order to show the many splendid provisions the 
bill contains: 


Another Important change from the 9 law is that penalizing 
steamship companies for bringing in insane aliens, and increasing the 
fine on the steamship companies for bringing in insane and other ex- 
cludable allens from $100 to $200. 

The insane under the present law can be excluded, but there is no 
law which now imposes a fine on the steamship companies for bringin 
them in. The result of this is that the insane asylums of New Yor 
are being filled with allen Msane, and it is costing that State nearly 
$4,000,000 a yeur to take care of them. 

8 The same is true In a less degree of several other North Atlantic 
tates. 

The Commissioner of Immigration in his 8 for the fiscal year 
ended June 30, 1911, has this to say in Bg ey o the question: 

“One of the most useful provisions of the present statute is section 
9, by which a fine of $100 is assessed against any steamship line that 
brings to a United States port an alien afflicted with a loathsome or 
dangerous contagious disease, or with tuberculosis, or with idiocy, im- 
becility, or epilepsy. During the past year such fines were a in 
246 cases, the a; gate amount being $24,600, of which $23,700 was on 
account of the first, $100 on account of the second, and 8 on account 
of the third class, 3 It is belleved this statute would be 
much more effective, however, if the amount of the fine were made con- 
siderably larger—sufficiently large to compel the transportation com- 

nies as a measure of self-protection to use greater care in the medical 
nspection of embarking passengers. The fine should also be made to 
cover cases of insanity, a class omitted from the present statute prob- 
ably by inadvertence. 

page 9. report of New York State board of alienists for the year 
ended September 30, 1911, Is the following: 

“It must be remembered that foreign countries look with favor upon 
the emigration to America of diseased and defective persons. Examina- 
tion by American officials at the ports of embarkation in Europe has 
been strenuously opposed by certain foreign Governments, and it is a 
notorious fact, commented upon in every annual report of the Commis- 
sioner General of Immigration, that the steamship companies make only 
the most perfunctory medical examination of passengers upon their 
departure for America, Thus there are no obstacles in the way of dis- 
eased persons embarking for this comig. In the case of those return 
ing, however, the conditions are reve . The passengers are carefully 
scrutinized by ships” su ns at the gangway as they embark at the 
port of New York, and those who do not satisfy the steamship officials 
or the representatives of foreign Governments stationed on such ships 
are peremptorily refused passage, even although they have been only a 
short time away from the countries to which they still owe allegiance. 
Cases are not decided individually upon their merits, but as soon as it is 
learned that an applicant for passage has been in an institution for the 
insane he ts at once rejected. It can be seen that with an unimpeded 
flow of inferior immigrants to this country, and with an outflow which 
is so carefully regulated that only the prosperous and sound can return, 
we must ultimately become the asylum for an increasing number of 
those unable to sustain themselves.” 

On page 22 of the same report is the following; 

“For the first few years er the commencement of that remarkable 
migration of the races of southern and eastern Europe to this country 
(to which . Italy, and Russia have contributed nearly 
500,000 tai a year) it is noted that the increase of patients of 
those nationalities in the State hospitals was gradual. By 1905, how- 
ever, it was possible to predict that when the effects of the ‘new 
immigration’ commenced to be felt the ‘ old immigration’ (of Germans, 


Irish, and Scandinavians) would be outdone in the numbers of insane 
added to the bah Prey population of our State hospitals. To-day 
u 


that prediction is filled, and during the year more than 55 per cent 
of the aliens deported by the United States Immigration Service were 
natives of those three countries.” 

The New York Times of March 28, 1912, says: 


“INSANE ALIENS, 


“The Times is informed by Secretary McGarr, of the State commis- 
sion in lunacy, that of the 31,432 insane patients under treatment In 
the 14 State hospitals on February 10 last, 13,163, or 41.9 per cent, 
were aliens. Foreign-born patients have increased since the Federal 
census of December 31, 1903, by 1,552, or 13.4 per cent. In the two 
State hospitals for the criminal insane there were 1,230 patients on 
February 10, of whom nearly 44.4 per cent were of alien birth; the 
Federal census of 1910 showed a percentage of aliens to total population 
in this State of 29.9 per cent. 

“The peaa of insanity among immigrants is evidently much 

ter than among the native born. Of the 5,700 patients admitted 
fo the civil hospitals for the year ending September 30, 1911, 2,737, 
or 48 per cent, were aliens, and 1,481, or 26 per cent, were of alien 
parentage, while only 1,224, less than 20 per cent, were of native stock. 
Of the whole number, the nativity of but 218, which is 3.8 per cent, 
was not ascertainable. Insanity among the foreign peoples of this city 


occurs in a still larger percentage of cases. Of the first admissions to 
the hospitals, 2,006 out of 3,221 residents of the city were of foreign 
birth; that is 64.1 per cent, although the foreign-born population is 
but 40.4 per cent of the whole.” 

Another important change in the present law is that which provides 
for the exclusion of stowaways and deserting allen seamen. 

The Commissioner General of Immigration, in his report for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1911, has this to say: 

“Table 20 is a compilation of figures covering allen seamen reported 
by masters of vessels as having deserted. They are known to be very 
inaccurate, For the — three years it has been impossible to obtain 
from the steamship lines accurate information concerning deserters, 
The decision of the Supreme Court in the Taylor case (207 U. S., 120), 
and the fact that a suit in which it was attempted to enforce the pay- 
ment of head tax on account of deserting seamen was decided ad- 
— to the Government, tend to encourage noncompliance with the 
provisions of rule 22 of the immigration regulations. e very serious 
nature of this matter is illustrated by the wholesale violations of law 
discovered in the case of the Hellenic Transatlantic Steam Navigation 
Co. In that case the immigration officers at New York, acting iu con- 
junction with the United States attorney's office in Brooklyn, obtained 
very substantial results both as rega fines and imprisonments In 
connection with an investigation of the unlawful bringing to the port 
and landing of aliens pla upon the articles of the ship as 8 
as set forth in the report of the commissioner at New York (p. 149). 

“In addition to the showing of this table, it should be stated that 
during the year over 30,000 Chinese seamen have come into the ports 
of the United States on merchant vessels, and many desertions have 
occurred. Moreover, Table 21 shows 528 stowaways brought to the 
United States ports during the past year, as compared with 474 for tho 
preceding year. A bill (H. R. 32441) was introduced at the last session 
of Congress which, if enacted into law, will go a long way toward the 
abatement of these grave evils * * *," 

The investigations of the Immigration Commission disclose that there 
is a practice of articling seamen simply for the voyage from a foreign 
country to the United States, and that men so articled are in many 
instances aliens who would be deported if coming as passengers, Under 
the decision in the Taylor case the immigration law does not appiy to 
such aliens. This fact, and the fact that the number of desertions Is 

creasing, creates a serious situation which ulres legislation. 

Closely related with this subject is that of stowaways, whose treat- 
ment has been a disputed question for years. The bill provides for 
their exclusion, but permits their admission under the discretion of the 
Secretary of Commerce and Labor. The committee deem both the ex- 
clusion and the exception wise—the exclusion because in a majority 
of cases stowaways are Hable to become public charges, and the ex- 
ception because in some cases they are political refugees, and there 
should be discretion permitting their admission. 

Another change of the old law provided for by this bill is that whieh 

rmits the Secretary of Labor, when he deems it necessary, to detail 
mmigrant inspectors and matrons for duty on vessels carrying immi- 
grants or immigrant 9 to or from the United States. This Is 
not made imperative but is left to the option of the Secretary of Labor. 
We think this is in the interest of better and more humane treatment 
of the immigrants or immigrant passengers, 

The bill also provides for the exclusion of aliens who advocate or 
teach the destruction of private property; also for the deportation of 
such persons and for the deportation of alien anarchists and those 
advocating or teaching the unlawful destruction of property, or advo- 
cating or teaching anarchy or the overthrow by force or violence of 
organized government or the assassination of public officials, 


The only apparent provision to which any definit. objection is 
made is the so-called illiteracy test, which is as follows: 


That after four months from the sade of this act, in addition to 
the aliens who are by law now excluded from admission into the United 
States, the following persons shall also be excluded from admission 
thereto, to wit: 

All allens over 16 years of age, physically capable of reading, who 
can not read the English language, or some other language or dialect, 
including Hebrew or Yiddish: Provided,- That any admissible alien or 
any alien heretofore or hereafter legally admitted, or any citizen of the 
United States, may bring In or send for his father or grandfather over 
55 Her of age, his wife, his mother, his grandmother, or his unmar- 
ried or widowed daughter, if otherwise admissible, whether such rela- 
tive can read or not; and such relative shall be permitted to enter. 
That for the purpose of ascertaining whether aliens can read the im- 
migrant inspectors shall be furnished with sli of uniform size, pre- 
pared under the direction of the Secretary o Labor, each containing 
not less than 30 uor more than 40 words in ordinary use, printed In 
plainly legible type in tbe various languages and dialects of immigrants. 

zach alien may ignate the particular language or dialect in which he 

desires the examination to be made, and shall be required to read the 
words printed on the slip in such language or dialect. No two aliens 
coming in the same v or other vehicle of carriage or transportation 
shall tested with the same slip. That the following classes of per- 
sons shall be eny from the operation of the illiteracy test, to wit: 
All aliens who shall prove to the satisfaction of the proper immigration 
officer or to the Secretary of Labor that they are seeking admission to 
the United States solely for the purpose of escaping from religious 
persecution; all aliens in transit through the United States; all aliens 
who have been lawfully admitted to the United States and who later 
shall in transit from one part of the United States to another 
through foreign contiguous territory. 


With reference to this particular provision, the Farmers’ 
Union, which has an extensive membership in my district, as 
well as organized labor, the congressional commission, and other 
experts and persons qualified to speak are in accord, I have 
here a letter and inclosure from the national secretary of the 
Farmers’ Union which fully explain that influential organiza- 
tion’s attitude: 


FARMERS’ EDUCATIONAL AND 
COOPERATIVE UNION OF AMERICA, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY-TREASURER, 
Rogers, Ark., December J, 1913. 

Lt, M. C. 
Washington, D. 0. 

Hownorep Sin: Inclosed find copies of resolutions passed by the na- 
tional union of the Farmers’ uecational and Cooperative Union of 


America at the annual session held in Salina, Kans,, September 3, 4, 
and 5, 1913. 


Hon. James B. Aswe 
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I hope that these resolutions coincide with your views upon the im- 
8 matters mentioned and that you can actively support measures 
n 


tended to secure the legislation needéd as expressed by 
ons, 
Respectfully, yours, 


these resolu- 


A. C. Davis, 
s Becretary-Treasurer, 
REPORT AND RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED BY NATIONAL FARMERS’ UNION IN 
NATIONAL CONVENTION AT SALINA, KANS., SEPTEMBER 4, 1913. 


Your committee on Immigration beg to respectfully submit the fol- 


lowing report: 

“One year ago it was reported to the national convention that the 
congressional Immigration Commission, composed of three Senators, 
three Congressmen, Government officials, and others, after a four-year 
investigation at home and abroad, costing over a million dollrrs, had 
presented to Congress a 42-volume report of pages per volume, rec- 
ommending the very legislation which the Farmers’ Union had been 
urging for years, and that it was pointed out the chairman of the 
commission, Senator DILLINGHAM, had introduced in the Senate on 
August 7, 1911, a 58-page bill—Senate bill No. 3175—containing the 
legislation that we had been urging and that had been recommended by 
the commission, The bill was reported to the Senate by the Senate 
Immigration Committee on January 17, 1912, and after three months’ 
consideration and many were debate passed the Senate on April 19, 
1912. with only nine votes in opposition. 

“It will be recalled that the commission found that ‘many undeni- 
ably undesirab'e cores are admitted to this country every year’ as a 
result of our weak lows and the shift in the source of our imm tion 
by the profit-making steamship -ompanies to southern Europe and west- 
ern Asia, that ‘there is a dangerous and apparently growing criminal 
element in the country, due to immigration, and that the nine distin- 
guished members of the commission unanimously concluded that * sub- 
stantial restriction is demanded by economic, moral, and social consid- 
erations,” recommending legislation that would give this country some 
such laws as other new countries have and as would tend to force the 
SORUR companies to shift the source partially back to north European 
countries. 

“The voluminous report of the commission completely vindicated our 

revious demands for this legislation, for it showed that this country 
fas the feeblest Immigration laws of any new country and that our 
feeble laws accounted for our getting such an enormous number of unde- 
even in spite of the efforts of our immigration inspectors. In this 
connection your committee feels that it ought to call your attention to 
the fact that last year 1,427,237 aliens entered this country. practically 
90 per cent of whom came from southern Europe and western Asia, and 
most of whom were adult males coming merely to sojourn only tem- 
porarily, and only 15,000 of whom were * farmers,’ while the steamships 
report carrying ck 611,924 aliens. 

* Senatè bill No. 3175 aimed at sifting out from this enormous stream 
the undesirable and at improving a little the quality of this enormous 
annua! alien influx of nearly a million and a half. Having passed the 
Senate on Apiil 19 10.2, cnd belag reported to the House by the House 
Committee on Immigration June 7, the bill came up in the House for 
consideration under a special rule on December 14, 1912, shortly after 
our resolution of one year ago indorsing it was communicated to Mem- 
bers of the House by our faithful national secretary, and after continu- 
ous consideration for several days the bill was passed with an amend- 
ment on December 18 by a vote of 201 to 64. 

“The Senate bill having been amended by the House necessitated a 
conference between the two Houses for adjusting their differences. 
After many .corierences the bill was finally agreed u and was pamen 
again by the House and Senate, and was sent on February 3, 1913, to 
the White House for President Taft's signature and approvat On Feb- 
ruary 6, in fulfillment of his preelection promise to certain persons and 
without precedent, the President held a publie hearing in the east room 
of the White House, at which attorneys for the foreign steamships, cer- 
tain employers and Importers of Chep labor, and other large interests 
4 in opposition to the bill, and your national legislative commit- 
tee, together with the representatives of the American Federation of 
Labor and others, appea in favor of the approval of the bill. 

“To the surprise of everyone, President Taft on February 14, 1913, 
the last day and at the very last hour, returned to the Senat: the 58- 
pase bill with a 12-line message, saying that he did so ‘with great re- 
uctance,’ but that he could not make up his mind to sign it. 

“Four days later the Senate, after two days’ debate, passed the bill 
over the veto by a vote of 72 to 18. The bill came up in the House the 
next day, February 19, 1913, but failed to receive the necessa o- 
thirds required by the Constitution, the vote being 214 for the bill to 
113 against it, showing that a change of only 4 votes would have put 
the bill on the statute book. 

“The same identical bill has been introduced recently in the Senate 
by the chairman of the Senate Committee on Immigration and in the 
House by the chairman of the House Committee on Immigration, both 
of whom have been in conference with the President and the Secretary 
of Labor, and who say that the bill will pass Congress the first thing 
next session and will certainly be signed by President Wilson. 

“Therefore your committee respectfully recommends that the fol- 
lowing resolution be adopted: 


“Whereas the Immigration Commission, after years of investigation 
and a 42-volume report, recommended certain legislation contained 
in a 58-page bill that pes the Senate and Honse during the last 
Congress, only to fall by a few votes to receive the necessary- two- 
thirds in the House needed to make it a law over a 12-line veto, 
8 it had passed the Senate by the decisive vote of 72 to 18; 


an 
“Whereas the same blll has been introduced recently in the Senate by 
the chairman of the Senate Committee on Immigration and in the 
House by the chairman of the House Committee on Immigration: 
Therefore be it 
“Resolved ty the Farmers’ Educational and Cooperative Union of 
America in national annual convention assembled at Salina, Kans., this 
4th day of September, 1913, representing over 3,900,000 members through- 
out 33 States, That we reiterate our earnest demand for this needed legis- 
lation and urge upon the President and Members of the Senate and 
House that this bill, which is Senate bill No. 2453 and H. R. 6060, be 
1 see the Federal statute books at the earliest possible opportunity ; 
an 


“Resolved further, That the national secretary send this resolution to 
President Woodrow Wilson, Secretary W. B. Wilson, and Members of 
the Senate and House. 

“ Respectfully submitted. 

“R. F. DUCKWORTH, Georgia, Chairman. 
“A. J. MARTIN, North Carolina. 
“H, F. McNaveut, California.” 


The attitude of this organization. which has locals in 32 
States and State organizations in 22, claiming over three and a 
half million members, is more fully explained in the last two 
issues of its official national organ, the National Field, pub- 
lished at Atlanta. The articles are such classics that I beg to 
call them to the attention of the Members of this House. 
They are: 

[From the National Field, Jan. 8, 1914.] 
LEGISLATION WE WANT. 

Practically every single, solitary piece of so-called progressive legis- 
lation, enacted or 2 originated with the Farmers’ Alliance or 
Farmers’ Union. ow well do we all remember the derision and ridi- 
cule with which parcel postal savings, direct elections, rural 
delivery, regulation of road rates, and ev other proposal was 
met by the interests, the subsidized press, and even the politicians 
and statesmen who now claim such reforms as partisan achievements 
and party platform planks. It took years, and years that were long, 
for we had to wait them through, until those beneficent reforms were 
placed on the statute books. So may it be with reference to our 
present legislative demands. 

We want a real, genuine division of marketing. No pretense will do, 

We want gambling in farm 2 nopea: It is immoral, un- 
economical, and vicious. No half-hearted palliative will do. 

We want sure-enough rural-credits legislation. Our credit has got 
to be made available as well as that of the business man and speculator, 
and we will roll“ the buncombe political faker who tries to palm 
off a soft-soap proposition on us, ~ 

We want better roads, and there is no reason under the sun why the 
Federal Government should not render financial assistance in the 
build and maintenance of business roads that will get the farmers 
out of the mud. The F. Government has just spent $500,000,000 
digging a ditch in a foreign land. It spends millions dredging harbors 

vers for the steamships. It has built roads in the Philip- 
ines for the “ brown brothers.” And it is high time it did something 
‘or our own—our farmers, the backbone of our Army in time of war 
and the foundation of our prosperity in time of ce, 

We want the restriction of undesirable immigration. The splendid 
immigration bill, H. R. 6060, that has just been reported to the 
House, containing the very legislation we have been urging for years 
and that has been found ney by the congressional Immigration 
Commission after a four years’ Investigation at home and abroad, 
should pass at once. 

We want more liberal appropriations for agricultural purposes. 
Uncle Sam spends annually over & billion dollars, only one-fortieth of 
which is for agriculture. 

We want these thin 
and Senator so? You 
needed legislative 
vestigation, so get 


Brother, bave you told your Congressman 
w how busy the opposition is to defeat these 
roposals from reading about the Mulhall lobby in- 
Write your Congressman at once. 


[From the National Field, Jan. 15, 1914.) 
ON THE LITERACY TEST APPLICABLE TO IMMIGRANTS. 
“There has never been advanced a og substantial or just argu- 
ment in favor of basing the desirability of immigrants on the ground of 
Seer professedly wanting 


their ability to read and write,“ says a 
some “sane” immigration policy. 

No “sanity has yet come tò light which offered any definite solu- 
tion Hiding behind vague generalities the wiseacres remain aane 
while the tide flows in with no test of desirability worth considering at 
all, 123 become clamorous opponents of any measure which would be 


ve. 

The Farmers’ Union has repeatedly urged the educational clause. It 
would be strange indeed if an organization representing the bulwark 
of national life and committed to “equity, justice, and the golden 
rule“ indorsed a measure without having a single substantial or just 

ment“ to advance. 
t would be weirdly strange if other organizations, far and wide, 
took the same position and had no earthly reason for it. 

And when you consider the fact that all of these Include not merely 
descendants of foreigners, but men and women who themselves came here 
sọ recently as to leave many friends and loved ones in the Old World, 
these indorsements would reach the pinnacle of selfishness and absurdity 
if such foreign-born men and women entertained an “ insane“ prejudice 
against their own blood. 

Why, we all came over—or our fathers or our grandfathers or great- 
grandfathers did. And were we merely “ins” wanting to exclude the 
outs“ we would be !ngrates and renegades. Fundamentally men and 
women do not change. he types of immigrants who builded a civiliza- 
tion here are just as welcome to-day as ever, and just as needed. 
But conditions change, and the educational test, so long advocated, as 
stated, and recently confirmed after long and costly investigations, 
is the first practicable solution of the problem—one that. without 
injustice. meets the changed conditions. 

Education is no test of individual character—granted; but it is a 

hty good test of the enlightenment prevailing in the country from 
which an immigrant comes. Neither the a nor the young are 
bound by it. If any country is allowing its poor to live their mature 
years in progenies of their own written tongue, it is shifting the burden 
of education to our shoulders, or giving us an element which is helpless 
for several years in the hands of—well, mostly the cunning, educated, 
foreign-born, contract laborite, the fleecer, the sweatshop and factory 
e-loiter, the liquor dealer, and the “cadet.” Who are now the chief 
victims of wage and so-called white slavery"? And who are expected 
to be the victims of the land serfdom of the future? Why, the ignorant 
foreigner, of course. He can’t protect himself on landing, and before 
he is able to learn our language, maybe, it is too late. 

Social workers can do very little at the docks. Their work of 
informing the prospective citizen should have been done before he 
sailed. If he can not read or write, how can he be reached in time? 

Urban and mining centers are filled with wretched foreigners who 
came to an alleged “land of opportunity’ only to find a misery in- 
finitely greater than they left. Of the unprotected, illiterate immi- 
grant gin why speak? ery intelligent person knows of the awful 
revelations which have been going on for years in regard to commer- 
clalized vice which feeds upon such. If these could read and write, 
they could be warned, directed to the safe places, which, unaided, all 
too many never find. They simply “ disappear.” Á 

The fortunate immigrants who have relatives and real friends await- 
ing them are comparatively safe. Yet it is just these relatives and 
these real friends who advocate the educational clause, knowing it 
will work no hardship to any and will confer blessings on the mass. 
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1 be no “sanity” in these arguments, then sanity does not 
Considerable slush is sloshing around about the 


mother“ who 

can not read or write. It ap that a woman who could read and 

2 would become quite a ous mother, quite an unfit person alto- 
gether. 

These r “good mothers,” women who never had a chance and 


never will be given a chance to know anything but dull drudgery just 
exactly so long as the Governments abroad regard them as nothing 
more than a combination between a plow horse and a 1 
incubator. For shame that this Nation of decency and chivalry shoul 
have any misrepresentatives who fail to see what a boon it would be to 
all fore women, and necessarily to their and homes, and 
necessarily to all social life if it were known abroad that here we would 
refuse to tolerate such needless ignorance as is the lot of the average 
peasant-class woman of Europe. Schools would open. 
girls would go to them. One boy of the peasant flock would not be 
selected for the “ educated" me of the family and the rest of his 
brothers and sisters compelled to toil for his tuition and remain 


peasants. 
Even at present, should the la go into effect to-morrow, it does not 
— — long to 3 7 — r of ong omy core writing. : 
ese prospective emigrants are saving mo ‘or voyage, as near. 
> they could be instru ink = 


all must, y cted, then ormed, and come partially | 
equipped to their own rights and thus assist in protecting the 
general rights. They would not come, as multitudes have come, 
dumb, driven cattle,” to be numbered, into the mills and mines 
shops, terrorized and used as tools by crooks 
and exp oiters. 
“Oniy a wopp.“ No. —, is killed in some construction work and 
hauled to the s field; only a “contract” laborer, just one of a 
Nobody knows, y cares. the c- 
onists shed ne tears. 
What of the children of its who can not read or 


immigrant 
write? Tbe children readily learn. very juvenile officer, 
down waywardness and youthful vice and din 
condition of affairs. The family discipline prevailing abroad is broken 
down. The sophisticated juniors are dictatin: 
them; having their own way. They are like 
hen. They gaily sail around in the social — DA e 
mothers” some people rave about are utterly puzzled and helpless. 
If = of us expect to even visit a foreign country we 
get a 
in some reserve cash. Yet these neurly penniless immigrants come 
to live, neither knowing our language nor how to read or write in their 
own. The printed page is meaningless. T tions are nil. Inter- 
preters may or may not, be bonest. 
What other tests would we bave? Health, of course. Well, ought 
not these poopie to be info in advance what tests are required? 
. — any sick ahd 


public adequately from disease, and they are carried out w th consid- 
erable disregard of the immigrants, who huddle in quarantine or are 


passed by with a casual look over. Those diseases which are the out- 
come of insan‘tary or immoral m of life are precisely the disasters 
which orance fosters. And those diseases which are not such out- 


wth have necessarily no particular Logg ioe | upon the “ moral charac- 
r” of the afflicted. Ignorance, poverty. and disease are a triune. No 
blame attaches to those who would escape the countries which 
masses subject to this triune; but why should we not insist upon those 
other countries correcting their own wron not casting the results 
upon us, while continuing to maintain un ocratic con ns—their 
dear love of a perpetual “ peasant class"? us 
When it comes to finding out a stranger's “ moral character” we 
pause. If there is any way to be sure of it, it has never been pro- 
claimed. If we say that disobedience to law is immoral, what becomes 
of our boasted protection of the oppressed? We couldn't take the 
stranger's word. He'd have to show 3 in a test of that sort. 
The result of that would be exactly this: The crimmal elements that 
any foreign Government has always been 17 4 to get rid of, or order 
banished, would be insured very favorable pee We couldn't 
2 over and look up his record. He'd bring a clean sheet. But the 
apless man or woman, ted, and whom a despotic goverpment 
desired to bring back and punish, would never get a passport. Con- 
sequentsy he could show nothing, favorable or unfavorable. Therefore 
he'd be deported—sent right back to the wolves. 
We will never stand for an inquisition here. We will never call any 
man or woman “undesirable” because he or she has fought for the 
r of free speech and a free press or any other fundamental human 
rty. 


No better citizens have ever come here than the true liberty lovers 
who were driven out or who escaped or who were dead tired of oppres- 
sive conditions and wanted a chance under the American flag. e pro- 
poe to give them that chance. And we pro „ by forcing their own 

yovernments to educate them or requiring them to seek out education 
for themselves to come here 8 to meet conditions that have 
changed from the pioneer days to pA —.— ones of an awful competi- 
tien for 5 where the odds, God knows, are heavy enough for the 
literate and hopeless for the illiterate. 

Time was when the Et u of le could not read or write in 
any language, end in that time no shame attached to them or anyone 
else, except the despotisms which needed aaen in their business. 
The same an ae spirit is behind all this pife about “ the honest, the 
industrious, moral” type.. Much they cave for the real welfare of 


this type. 
After 5 the 


auper- 
vision 


and he al 


they are excluded as unna 

Jand which they could not rent, even. 

The proccss is very simple. capitalists buy up whatever tracts 

aven't now scoo and herd immigrants on the land like 

then? ‘The farmer who owns his land, the 

rying to own his, can no more compete with the agricul- 
the proverbial village blacksmith could compete with 


the 

Tue individual farmer, therefore, will simply have to sell out to 
the trust, and go to work at whaterer the tust TII OET: He will not 
have a home. will have one of a hundred one-room “shacks” and 


All boys and | 


straightway | 
maps, guide books, information, and data available, and lay 


his wife and his childre 
bac — +i n will work, under the eye and 
the cold-blooded interests“ and a few misinformed, mis- 


as long as your voice can speak 
ae hy ; ng y peak or your hand be 


I have here also several other articles quoted by the Farmers’ 
Union national legislative committee before the House Commit- 
tee on Immigration and taken from the State Furmers’ Union 
papers of Mississippi and Georgia that contain additional rea- 
sons for the stand that organization has taken in this matter, 
and which ‘show conclusively that it is not only the national or- 
ganization, but the membership of individual States and other 
Southern States, such as Mississippi and Georgia, as well as 


| Louisiana, that urge this legislation. ‘The articles are well 


worth the careful reading and study of every Member of this 


While | House having at heart the welfare of the farmers and the people 
|as a whole. 


{Editorial from the Mississippi Farmers’ Union Advocate, published at 
Jackson, Miss. May 25, 1910. -4 
AGITATING IMMIGRATION FOR MISSISSIPPI. 
WHAT THE NATIOXAL UNION SAYS ABOUT IMMIGRATION. 


Whereas it is proposed to distribute and divert foreign immigrants to 
the agricultural districts of the South and West; and 

Whereas a Federal bureau has been established and State immigration 
bureaus are propesed for that purpose; and 

Whereas we are unalterably opposed to such and to the present 
enormous alien influx as detrimental to the best interests of the farm- 
5 and the welfare of our whole country: Therefore 


Resolved, That the Farmers“ Educational and Cooperative Union 
of America in national convention assembled at Memphis, Tenn., this 
Sth day of January, 1908, and representing 2,000,000 farmers, u 
upon Congress the immediate abolition of the Federal bureau of dis- 
tribution and the speedy enactment of iaws substantially excluding 
the present enormous alien influx by means of an increased head tax, 
a money requirement, the liliteracy test, and other measures; and 
that we call upon our public and 5 State officials to pre- 
vent the agricultural section from becoming a dumping ground for 
foreigr immigrants. 


WHAT THE MISSISSIPPI UNION SAYS ABOUT IMMIGRATION. 


Whereas the distribution of aliens from northern cities and their 
diversion from abroad to the South is being agitated; and 

Whereas the United States Immigration Commission is now investi- 
gating the attitude of the South toward these proposals, and there is 
3 ed of Mississippi making known their wishes: 


op 
present alien influx, which 
the welfare of our country; and be it further 

Resolved, That a copy ‘of these resolutions be sent to our Congress- 
men and Senatcrs and to the Immigration Commission at Washington ; 

Resolved, That the State 5 and lecturers emphasize this one 
question, and that ies of this resolution be furnished the press. 
100840 at the Mississippi Farmers’ Union State meeting, July $, 


WHAT WE THINK ABOUT THIS IMMIGRATION MOVEMENT IN MISSISSIPPI. 


For a number of years there has been a strenuous eTort made in 
Southern States east of us to establish, at the tazpas ers’ expense, State 
bureaus of immigration for the ultimate purpose of inducing foreigners. 
Various conferences and conventions were first held, apparently, at 
the suggestion of local commercial bodies and old-time residents. The 
arguments advanced had around them a pro ive atmosphere and 
Jauded development of every kind, picturing increased bank deposits, 
enhanced land values. 


furtherin 
movemen 


ro 
State Commissioner of Immigration E J. 
carefully select several shiploads of immigrants, which In due course 
of time arrived on the Wittekind. To make a long story short, one 
year ago last March the State Legislature of South Carolina abolished 
the State bureau of immigration and by affirmative statute forbade a 
“ State official to attempt, directly or indirectly, to bring immigrants into 
South Carolina.” Yi ja and North Carolina took similar action by 
refusing to appropriate funds, 

In view of the current discussion now going on in this State, it seems 
opportune to call attention to the attitude of such a wig pete trade 
paper as the Manufacturers’ Record, of Baltimore, which is purely and 
solely a factory, transportation, and financial organ. In no unmis- 
takable editorials it has repeatedly called attention to the foreign 
interests, forcign steams and even foreign Governments back of 
this proimmigration movement, and has repeatedly and in the strongest 
terms warned the South, its commercial ies, and its good citizens 
against being used by these selfish interests in their rofit-making 
and dastardly schemes to dump upon us not only the inflowing unde- 
sirable tide, but to distribute the foreign dregs now congesting the 
large cities of the Northeast, which are clamoring to Congress for 
restrictive legislation such as Canada, Australia, Cape Colony, Natal, 
and other countries have. 

In the movement, the farmers of this State have many interests 
which should be watched with untiring care. A copy of the House 
cor ut on immigration has just come to hand. On page 405 it is 
poin out by Congressman BURNETT, of Alabama, that in 1908 Mr, 

of N. C., went to Paris, France, and argued 
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before a big conference of European cotton-mill men that the onl 
to “ increase adequately the world's cotton supply“ w. 
cotton growing in the Southern States,” and that the * 
such development was “an increased labor supply.” he went 
on to say, could only be accomplished by their doing all they could to 
help them stimulate and divert foreigners to the cotton belt. 

Mr. at that time was the head and tall of the American Cot- 
ton Manufacturers’ Association. He personally owns many cotton and 
oil mills throughout the South. He. and other cotton- 
mill men went abroad during the summer of 1907 and got up that 
famous European millmens conference which was held at Paris in 
June, 1898, and at which he made it clear that the only way to keep 
down the price of cotton and neutralize the efforts of the Farmers’ 
Union was to stimulate foreign immigration to the Southern cotton- 
growing States. 

Such an attitude is quite unworthy of the American cotton-mill men. 
Their mill investments have yielded them handsome dividends and enor- 
mous salaries. They ought to be willing to share their fabulous profits 
with the growers of the raw products. They. of all, ought to stand 
willing aon every ready to guard against undesirable immigration. 

But if reliable information and such counselors as the Manufacturers’ 
Record are to control our attitude, the so-called Southern Commercial 
Congress, recently established at Washington, D. C., is nothing but 
another phase of this anything and er eg for the 3 ollar. 
Merely a scheme for unloading upon the South foreign flotsam and 
etsam. Banquet after banquet has been held at our National Capital, 
Seating after Wye cag: has been held, Speaker after s er has been 

uth and West pe the people to the “ need 
of developing their resources.” 


“A greater 
th” is the cry. 

800% By n Immigration. Establish State bureaus 
at State expense, stir up your local commercial clubs, etc. Of course, 
the railreads naturally join in anything that means more traffic. Local 
boosting clubs are easily organized by an appeal to local pride and 
patriotism. And so the movement grows. But what is the use of all 
this hot haste to develop every one of our resources, to mine every ton 
of Alabama's coal, to cut down every tree in Mississippi, to raise every 
possible pound of cotton? There was a time when we were exploita- 
tion mad and everyone seemed crazed with the idea that man was 
made for work and not work for man, our resources for destruction 
rather than conservation. What about our children's children? 

What is the use of putting a cotton planter on every acre of cultiva- 
ble cotton land in Mississippi? We may be a little old-fashioned, but 
we do not feel like flying from our 8 Ils,“ whatever they may 
be in the minds of some of the exploiters, to ills we know not of. The 
country, and particularly the South, has had a pretty tough experience 
with one stimulated immigration of an allen race, somewhat off color, 
jn order to satisfy a similar exploitation and labor argument, and now 
that it is somewhat recovered from—but never will be over—the effects 
thereof, we would suggest that we don’t play with this immigration 
business any more. t us not bring it upon ourselves at any rate. 
If some good people from the northwestern part of the United States 
want to come down here, they will come, and we will welcome them 
if they take to us, our ideas about local matters such as the negro, 
etc., but we do not favcr a State movement to get them, nor the 
expenditure of State funds to attract them; because just as sure as 
that once gets started it will not only bring in some we don't want, but 
there will be a demand on the part of some to turn it to bringing in 
the foreign immigrant. : 

We ought to profit by the 5 the Northeast is suffering from, 
the attitude of old South Carolina, and the advice of such a capitalistic 
paper as the Manufacturers’ Record. 


{Editorlal from Farmers’ Velen ee of Union City, Ga., June 29, 


way 
“by developing 
uirement for 


throughout the 
28 ation through a greater 


PRESIDENT HIGHTOWER THWARTS IMMIGRATION SCHEMERS. 


With the demand of Northeastern States for the restriction of the 

present new enormous foreign influx of brownish races from southeast 
Jurope and western Asia and the Booey | of so many good Americans 
across into Canada, largely as a result of immigration evils, a serles of 
systematic State immigration conventions and southern conferences, and 
even organizations, have followed in rapid succession. 

Virginia, North Carolina, Maryland, South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, 
Alabama, Tennessee were called together in convention assembled, 
apparently * local commercial bodies and old residents, to discuss ways 
and means for bringing in a class of desirable white immigrants. 
greater State,” “ A larger population,” “ Development of our resources,” 
and other similar pridesome slogans were the cry. 

Somewhat belated, the fad has just struck Mississippi. Last week 
It had a “State-wide immigration convention.” The call was issued 
by the governor, at the suggestion, apparently, of the Natchez Com- 
mercial Club, Ever local commercial body and each city was in- 
vited to send delegates. The Farmers’ Union of the State and other 
representative organizations most entitled to speak the wishes and 
record the true sentiment of the whole people were completely ignored 
in the call. Of course, the railroads were in the game. Accordin 
to the Jackson Union Advocate, they were “the whole thing,” an 
necording to the “ official program,“ they provided the speakers for the 
two days and nights sessions. 

These transportation interests went there from all parts of the coun- 
try, assisted by certain largo millmen and land speculators, with 
the whole thing cut and dried. But they had reckoned without their 
host. At the proper time President G. R. Hightower and Vice Presi- 
dent J. M. Boatwright appeared upon the scene, protested against 
the scheme to make the South the dumping ground, the unrepre- 
eentative character of the meeting, and by threatening to call a State 
meeting that would be composed of 25 tillers of the soil for every one 
of the 138 railroad, millmen, and others present compelled the packed 
affair, in spite of itself, to organize, not a proforeign immigration as- 
sociation, but a “land-devclopment association,” and to pass, among 
others, the following resolution : 

“Resolved, That this convention does hereby respectfully memorialize 
Congress to pass legislation restricting the present alien influx of 

norant, thriftless, and of undesirable peons now pouring into the 

nited States from southern Europe and western Asia, and that we 
urge upon our Senators and Congressmen to use every possible effort 
to bring about this desirable legislation and the abolition of the Federal 
bureau of distribution, in order that this objectionable tide may not 
be Mez a to and distributed over the South, and particularly Mis- 
sissipp 


15 


ienr ud and the whole South owe a most profound debt of grat- 
itude to President Hightower and Mr. Boatwright for nipping in the 
bud this affair, which would have been used 
Immigration Commission makes its final report and le 
mendations, as a conclusive argument in favor of 

diverting the present brownish Influx to the Southland instead of 
pro; 2 restricting it, in order to relieve the Northeast of its intol- 

e im 


next winter, when the 
slative recom- 
stributing and 


era migration evils. 

The “development” scheme is doomed to failure. Such has been 
the history of identically similar movements in other Southern States, 
North Carolina and Virginia have abandoned their State appropria- 
tions. Tennessee and Alabama have never appointed their State com- 
missioners of immigration. South Carolina abolished her bureau of 
immigration, after one expenditure of $30,000 in bringing in two 
shiploads of “ carefully selected" foreigners, and affirmatively enacted 
by statute March 4, 1909, that no State official should “directly or 
indirectly attempt to bring immigrants into the State.” 

These movements haye been weighed in the balance and found 
wanting, not only in each Southern State, but in similar affairs, pre- 
tending to embrace and represent the entire South. The Manufac- 
turers’ Record, of Baltimore, editorially, on March 4, 1909, commented 
at length upon these so-called southern commercial congresses, parlia- 
ments, conventions, etc., and said: 

“We have in our archives complete records of every one of these 
attempts made during the past 10 years. It appears from these records 
that there is almost something more than mere coincidence in the means 
adopted, and even the language employed, in trying to persuade repre- 
sentative southern men to give them countenance.” 

In speaking of one of these in particular, the editor says: 

“A later gathering, into which an alien element dominantly, but in 
cloak, entered, was in reality the outcome of a plan originating in Italy 
to flood the South with Sicilians. The Manufacturers’ Record knows 
that representative Southerners would be astonished to learn how close 
they have come in southern gatherings of various kinds with the wittin 
or unwitting agents of these alien-fostered immigration schemes direct 
against the South and its best interests.” 


I find also that a number of Southern States haye memorial- 
ized Congress as follows: 


Whereas the United States Immigration Commission, after four years’ 
investigation and the reo ga of $1,000,000, has made a 40-volume 
report to Con; ; an 

Whereas it is being proposed that the immigration evils from which the 
Northeastern States are suffering be relieved by diverting and dis- 
tributing the aliens now crowding into and congesting the slums, 
sweatshops, and city centers of the Northeast; and 

Whereas the eigen aan Commission clearly points out that this is the 
only country with any considerable net foreign immigration, our laws 
and administrative policy are the weakest of any new country, and 
that “substantial restriction is demanded, through economic, moral 
and social considerations,” and the illiteracy test is recommended 
“as the most feasible single method for excluding undesirable immi- 
gration’: Therefore be It 
Resolved by the State Senate of Tennessee, That we hereby memorial- 

ize Congress to immediately enact some such illiteracy test as is recom- 

mended by the Immigration Commission, as is law in Australia, New 

Zealand, and other new countries, pass other needed legislation along 

the lines of the Immigration Commission's suggestions, and do not pass 

any legislation looking to the diversion and distribution of the kind of 
alien population that is now congesting the northeastern cities and caus- 
ing so many evils there: and be it further 

Resolved, That a certified copy of this resolution be sent by the secre- 
tary of the senate at once to the President of the United States, to our 
two United States Senators, and each of our Representatives at Wash- 
ington, D. C., with the request that it be presented to Congress and 
properly referred, 


I hope to see an amendment adopted providing that any alien 
who commits a felony within 10 years after his arrival in this 
country shall serve his term of punishment and be immediately 
deported to the country whence he came and be forever barred 
from the United States; and that immigration agents at every 
port in the United States shall be required to furnish every im- 
migrant upon his arrival with a copy of this provision, so that 
each immigrant will immediately recognize that to live in the 
United States means to be a law-abiding citizen. 

This provision, in my opinion, would have much to do with 
encouraging good immigrants and discouraging the criminal or 
the criminally inclined. 


Vocational Education. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ADOLPH J. SA BAT H, 


OF ILLINOIS,: 
In roe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, January 19, 1914. 


Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, unlike most of my colleagues 
who have preceded me, I do not represent a rural district, but a 
district wholly within the limits of a great city, yet I am heart 
and soul in favor of the pending bill, which has for its object 
cooperative extension work between the agricultural colleges in 
the several States and the Department of Agriculture, in order 
to aid in diffusing among the people of the United States useful 
and practical information on subjects relating to agriculture 
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and home economics and to encourage the application of the 
same. 

Mr. Speaker, I am satisfied that not only will this law be of 
great aid and benefit to the farming communities of our coun- 
try, but it must of necessity be of incalculable benefit to all of 
the people of our land, including the great masses that reside 
in our large cities. Anything that tends to reduce the cost of 
production of our food supply and anything that tends to im- 
prove farm conditions redounds to the advantage of all of the 
people of this country, who of necessity must and do depend 
upon the products of the farm to feed and clothe them. 

This great Government of ours is expending over a billion dol- 
lars annually, only a small portion of which sum is being ex- 
pended by the Department of Agriculture, and I venture to say 
that not a single department has produced greater results and 
done more for the people, considering the amount of money ex- 
pended, than has the Agricultural Department. I have been, 
and am now, opposed to the large and increasing expenditures 
for the conduct of our Government, but in this instance I be- 
lieve, judging the future by the past, that the money expended 
will be returned to us many times over, and that a better in- 
vestment could not be made. 

Mr. Speaker, I have from time to time read with great in- 
terest the reports from the agricultural experimental stations, 
and I have sent out many of these, as well as other publications, 
to the residents of my district, and I do not know of any docu- 
ments published by the Government that are more eagerly sought 
for and read with greater interest than those issued by the 
Department of Agriculture, containing as they do such yaluable 
information. 

I consider this measure of great merit, and one which, as I 
have already stated, will be of great benefit, not only to the 
farming communities, but to the people in the cities as well. 


National Aid to Vocational Education. 


REMARKS 


0 


HON. FRANK PARK, 


OF GBORGIA, 
In rue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Tuesday, January 20, 1914, 


On Senate joint resolution 5, providing for the appointment of a com- 
mission to consider the and report a plan for national aid to 
vocational education. 

Mr. PARK. Mr. Chairman, I wish to say a few words on 
Senate joint resolution 5, “ providing for the appointment of a 
commission to consider the need and report a plan for national 
aid to vocational education.” 

As I see it, the resolution is for naming a commission of edu- 
cational experts to make investigation and report; and while 
investigation is not restricted to particular vocations, I under- 
stand the object in view is primarily an aid to training along 
lines whereby the masses earn a living. 

I favor. Mr. Chairman, any well-meaning effort to unlock the 
doors of skill to the unskilled, and teach awkward minds useful, 
practical knowledge. 

The great need of our country is more trained minds to direct 
better trained hands. ; 

The masses are awakening to the needs of the hour, and com- 
petition in all vocations proclaims the deeper meaning of train- 
ing and skill. 

We have reduced the tariff on many necessities and resulting 
conditions call for better training and skill if we expect, as we 
do, to meet successfully world-wide competition. 

A short time back in my little home city of Sylvester a house 
was being built; I talked with some laborers who were hauling 
sand and brick and other materials. I asked how much they 
earned, and they told me $2 a day for a man, wagon, and 
horse, and $3 a day for a man. wagon, and two horses; on the 
building were laborers getting $3 to $4.50 a day laying brick. 
The man with the wagon was of the dominant race; the man 
with the trowel of another race. One was trained, the other not. 

I favor legislation to point a way and plan to increase the 
value of a man's services from $2 to $4 a day. 

Increased skill means increased earnings, and resultingly 
better fed and clad wives and children, more prosperity, and 
greater contentment. 


In the old “blue back speller” is the picture of a mother 
holding her child by the hand and pointing along the road that 
leads up to the ball of fame,” over whose portals are writ 
the talismanic words.“ knowledge is power.“ Unconsciously the 
child draws inspiration from the picture, his soul fires with am- 
bition’s hopes as his ears catch encouragement from the loving 
lips of her who gave him life. 

Our great country is neglectful of her children when she per- 
mits them at 21 years of age to begin life's journey without 
a of lands, money, or chattels and without training 
or skill.“ 

And I declare to this body it is no appeal to the patriotism 
of the masses when we willingly expend $15.000 000 for a beau- 
tiful street from the Capitol to the Union Station in Wash- 
ington and balk at incurring an expense of a thousandth part 
of that sum to find a way for national aid to train our boys 
and girls, 

I favor any measure to procure national aid to train onr girls 
in sewing, cooking, and housekeeping; that will fit them for 
capable housewives and mothers, the foundation of every 
Nation's strength. 

I venture to say that not 1 woman in 25 of our country 
can make a good biscuit or a tempting cup of coffee, or can meas- 
ure and make a neat-fitting shirt for her husband. 

I favor national aid in training our boys to properly perform 
ordinary tasks and pursue with profit the ordinary vocations 
of life; that will train them to use with skill the saw and 
trowel, the plow, the paint brush. and the shop hammer; that 
will teach the boy the way to plan a home and build it and care 
for the mate who is to share his joys and sorrows, 

From the Great Lakes to the Gulf, from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific, comes a call to Congress to consider the need and re- 
port a plan for national aid to train our children to lead better 
and more useful lives. 

Let us answer them as they have a right to expect. 

Let us show them whenever we can that this Government 
cares more for the flesh and blood, the brain and brawn, of 
the plain people than for ornamental sidewalks, plazas, and 
streets even of our proud and beautiful National Capital. 

Show them that we are more heedful of the welfare of the 
humble plowboy, far remote though he be from the seat of gov- 
ernment, than we are of plaudits of foreign nations for the 
architectural beauty of our public buildings and grounds. 

Let us provide a plan to aid vocational education whereby 
the knotted hand of the untrained, overworked laborer may 
point with joy to the golden gateway of equal opportunity for 
his ambitious son and the bent back of the overworked mother 
can straighten with enthusiastic hope as her shining eyes be- 
hold the equal chance offered her cherished child. 

When every citizen is made to feel and know that our Gov- 
ernment watches and cares and provides for his peace and 
prosperity and values him as an asset and a unit of this great 
Nation, then will we know that our country occupies among 
nations the sole place that she should, the real land of equal 
opportunity, the land of liberty, the land of the truly free. 

Let us open the doors of opportunity to all. Let us convince 
the worker on the farm, in the shop, in the factory, on the 
railroad, and in all the vocations that we really care for his 
interests. 

Let us prove to rich and poor in all the vocations that this 
Government is the common guardian of all, extending equal 
rights and opportunities to all and special privileges to none 
of her children. 

When our Government loves every citizen, regardless of sec- 
tion. and convinces him of the fact by aiding him to become better 
and more useful, then will all our citizens love our Government 
and willingly sacrifice for it, and not till then. 

Whether the resolution should pass with an appropriation for 
expenses or not is a trifling matter. What is to be most de- 
sired is the united voice of this Congress affirmatively recogniz- 
ing the resolution and showing intention by its action to aid 
the people. 

By vocational education we specialize and concentrate the 
seattered strength of brains and hands along definite lines of 
thought and development, which can but make for the common 


We must progress; action along progressive lines means breath 
and life to our Nation; inaction is retrogression, puralysis, and 
death. 

Let us help our country live daily on a broader, loftier plane 
of development, and may our votes on the resolution favor the 
masses who are calling for aid and guidance to this great 
Congress. 
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On the Retirement of Superannuated Federal Employees. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM M. CALDER, 


OF NEW YORK, 


In rue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Thursday, January 15, 1914, 

On eee Aos Ticeaataoaat for the DATEI pear calling dune Oh, IDL xed 

for other purposes. 

Mr. CALDER. Mr. Chairman, in listening to the debate on 
the Post Office appropriation bill I am reminded of an incident 
that occurred several weeks ago in New York City which it 
would have been well for every Member of this body to have 
witnessed. It was a public meeting scheduled to be held in 
the Hippodrome, the largest theater building in the city known 
and famed for its great structures. The day of the meeting, 
which was a Sunday, was one of the stormiest days that the city 
experienced in years, and the date was November 16, 1913. 
' Having accepted an invitation to be present I wended my way 
to the hall with many misgivings, believing that I would find 
very few who would brave the cold and rain and discomforts 
incident thereto to attend a public meeting. 

It was a meeting called to discuss the question of a retire- 
ment law for superannuated employees of the Government. 
Would that I could draw a mental picture of what I saw and 
heard, in order that you could get the benefit of my experience. 
That great building, well named the Hippodrome, was filied 
from pit to dome with as highly intelligent an audience as 
it has ever been my pleasure to look upon; a sea of faces 
filled with animation and anxiously drinking in the remarks 
of the several speakers, and many of them for the first time 
receiving the information as to the manner in which this great 
Government treats its civil servants when they can no longer 
do justice to their work; wondering, too, of the reasons that 
caused their legislators to denounce corporations and railroad 
companies as soulless and without conscience, and yet these very 
corporations treating their employees in a far more considerate 
manner than does the Government its employees. 

In order that no misapprehension might exist in the minds of 
my colleagues, I will endeavor to explain briefly the class of 
people who composed that vast audience. There were busi- 
ness men, representing large manufacturing concerns, leading 
bankers of the great metropolis, professional men, tradesmen, 
mechanics, and laboring men. There were men and women in- 
terested in every movement for the uplift and betterment of 
the human race, and there were old, worn-out veterans of the 
Government, many of whom wore anxious looks, while others 
bore a stamp of resignation, wondering if it were possible that 
something would be done to grant them a few years of peace 
and contentment before they were called to the great beyond. 

Mayor Kline presided, and on the platform were men of na- 
tional reputation. who were there to give expression to their 
views on the question of retirement. Those who spoke on the 
subject were Mayor Kline; Police Commissioner Waldo; Rev. 
Francis J. Sullivan; Frank A. Vanderlip, president of the 
National City Bank; Miles W. Dawson, the well-known actuary ; 
Rev. Dr. Van De Water; Street Cleaning Commissioner Ed- 
wards; Congressman LATHROP Brown; Herbert N. Casson; An- 
drew W. McKee; Congressman JAMES A. HAMILL; and Mr. George 
W. Perkins. a man whose manifold business interests mark the 
value of his time as priceless. The speech delivered by Mr. 
Perkins was logical and convincing and represented the views of 
a man of large experience in the business world. It is worthy 
of the attention of the Members of this House, and I will insert 
it in the Reoorp for your information. 

Adding inspiration to the occasion was as well drilled a 
band, discoursing the sweetest music as it has been my pleas- 
ure ever to have listened to, and it was composed entirely of 
letter carriers. 

Scattered through the audience was a fair percentage of 
ladies, which added a charm to the occasion and made one for- 
get the elements that were raging on the outside. 

As one of the speakers of the meeting, I gave my views on 
the subject, which are well known to the Members of this body. 
I am, however, a stronger advocate of a retirement law on ac- 
count of the impression made on my mind on the afternoon of 
November 16 at the Hippodrome. 

Three old veteran letter carriers sat on the platform in their 
uniforms of gray. One could see at a glance that they were 


proud of the uniform as well as their long record of honorable 
service. But, me thinks, what will happen when they can no 
longer cover the districts assigned them? Echo answers that 
they should by right and justice be permitted to live their de- 
clining years in peace and contentment on annuities allowed for 
long, loyal, and faithful service. Strange to say, however, in 
this land of patriotism and progress that such is not the case, 
and that they will be thrown on the charity of the world when 
they are forced to resign on account of superannuation. Would 
that every Member of Congress could have been present at that 
meeting and have seen for himself what I looked upon that Sun- 
day afternoon. Had they been there, I feel satisfied that 
this session of Congress would see the enactment of a law that 
would make proper provision for the retirement on annuities of 
our superannuated Government employees, 
We can not delay action on this question much longer. It is 
a problem that must be solved in the interest of efficiency in the 
conduct of the business of the Government. As the question 
possesses great merit ds well as justice I sincerely hope that 
—— in its wisdom will meet it in the proper spirit at an 
early date and will work a solution of a problem that should 
be solved in the interests of humanity. 
The address follows: 
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Mr. Gronen W. PrakiIxs. Mr. Mayor, ladies and gentlemen, I 
take it from the care with which you listened to the last speaker 
and your generous applause of his sentiments that you will 
agree with me, as you did with him, that, wicked as Uncle 
Trusty may be in some respects, he has been better to you than 
Uncle Sam has been. [Applause.] 

I believe in your cause. I believe in such meetings as this as 
a method of furthering your cause. I believe in pensions, not 
because I have read about them in books and studied them as a 
theory, but because I have seen them in actual practice. [Ap- 
plause.] 

I believe in aroused public opinion and in informed, enlight- 
ened public opinion, not because we have all been taught since 
childhood that it is the fundamental principle upon which our 
Government is founded, but because it has times without num- 
ber succeeded when all other methods have failed. 

I do not believe, however, in looking upon pensions as 
gratuities, as a nice thing te do for somebody, as a gift for 
which the recipient should be duly grateful and the giver pat 
himself on the back for having bestowed. I believe in pensions 
on principle; believe in them as a just compensation for actual 
services rendered; believe in them as promoting efficiency of 
service and establishing better relations between employer and 
employee. [Applause.] 

Long experience with a vast number of men in various lines 
of industry has convinced me that no man worthy to be called 
a man wants something for nothing. [Applause.] He prizes 
his manhood too highly for that; but what he does want is a 
fair, square deal [applause], an opportunity to work under an 
arrangement that is fair and right. Given such conditions, I 
am convinced that, except in very rare cases, employees can be 
relied upon at all times to stand by the business or the occupa- 
tion in which they are engaged, and in place of being envious 
and jealous of capital continue, as occasion arises, to discharge 
their duties and make at least as great a sacrifice to further 
the interests of the occupation in which they are engaged as 
will those representing capital. [Applause.] 

Too much stress can not be laid on the fact that pensions are 
not gratuities. [Applause.} The word “ pension,” through mis- 
use, has come to convey an erroneous impression to the average 
mind. It is almost universally thought of as something that is 
done to take care of the poor and decrepit, of thuse who have 
been shiftless and improvident and who are to be taken care 
of by kindly disposed people as a matter of charity. This view 
of it is all wrong and must be eradicated from the public mind, 
must be banished from our calculations in considering this great 
question. 

The pension is just as much a part of proper compensation 
as is the monthly salary. [Applause.] It is just as much a 
fixed charge on any business as is the sum that is set aside 
for depreciation of machinery or building [applause], and a 
business of any sort that does not proceed on this basis is being 
condemned to-day by public opinion. 

No merchant, no manufacturer, no owner of a 20-story build- 
ing would think that he was calculating his profits on a con- 
servative basis unless he set aside each year a certain percent- 
age of his earnings for depreciation, maintenance, and repair, 
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said sum to be used for just that and no other purpose at some 
future date. 

In precisely this same manner a merchant should set aside 
each year a certain percentage of his earnings for the mainte- 
nance, repair, and depreciation of those serving with him in his 
business. [Applause.] 

By maintenance, as applied to human beings in industry, I 
mean better sanitary conditions under which men and women 
work. By repair, as applied to human beings in industry, I 
mean better provision for their disability in case of accident. 
By depreciation, as applied to human beings in industry, I mean 
pensions for old age. [Applause.] 

All these things should be a part of the fixed charges against 
any business or any governmental calling, and my firm belief is 
that they are not only right and should be done because they 
are right, but because they pay purely as a cold-blooded propo- 
sition, [Applause.] - 

I haye watched the working out of this problem in industrial, 
railroad, and other lines of business, and have yet to see a case 
where beneficial results haye not followed where the principle 
has been applied properly, honestly, and equitably. 

In my judgment, the beneficial results have been at-least as 
great to the employer as to the employee. 

The most modern, up-to-date factory, equipped with the latest 
and best machinery, is idle and useless and will not produce 
one cent of return unless some human beings are handling and 
directing the machinery. In other words, no matter how up to 
date and perfect a factory may be, it is useless until the human 
touch is given to direct its operations, and the more efficient 
you can make that human touch, the more genuine, hearty in- 
terests you have behind it, the more efficient will be your 
machinery, the less depreciation you will have to write off, the 
more excellent will be the quality of the output. 

This being so, any and every proper method should be used 
to enhance the interest of the employees in the business in 
which they are engaged, to the end that they will find genuine 
pleasure and satisfaction in work in place, as is often the case, 
of looking upon the daily work as a grind and a piece of 
drudgery. The ordinary, everyday wage, with nothing to look 
forward to except possible incapacity through accident or old 
age, with small, if any, savings to depend upon, is not con- 
ducive to a lively, keen interest In each day’s work; and the 
merchant or the government that does not realize this is work- 
ing against his or its own pecuniary interest, to say nothing of 
taking unjustified profits out of human beings. [Applause.] 

In the large corporations with which I haye been connected 
there is no longer any question about the increased efficiency 
that has come from the policy of providing better sanitary con- 
ditions, better compensation for accidents, and adequate pen- 
sions for old age. That is admitted. [Applause.] 

These plans were gone into purely in a business spirit, be- 
lieving that they would so knit together vast organizations of 
meu and women, would so stimulate individual initiative and 
interest in work, would so strengthen and develop esprit de 
corps as to make it possible to increase business and increase 
earnings, and with the spirit of being willing to share such in- 
creased success with employees. 

Where lack of interest formerly existed, where men were 
dull and listless, new life and interest has sprung up, and men 
vie with one another for improvement in their work. This 
means additional profits to the business, additional profits both 
to capital and to labor. 

Among the number of unforeseen benefits at the beginning that 
have since developed and which we have followed, those above 
referred to have been for us more important than the lengthen- 
ing of service of the average employee. In many lines of in- 
dustry great waste exists through the constant changing of 
employees. A man or woman works a year or two in one busi- 
ness and then leaves to enter some other business for a slight 
increase in wage or better working conditions. The waste in 
this one practice alone has been enormous—enormous to the 
employer, enormous to employee. On the average, there is a 
distinct loss to a business in continually changing employees. 
There is no efficiency in business as effective as that which 
comes from a force of men and women who have worked to- 
gether for a long time, who know one another, cooperate with 
one another, and who work as a compact, well-organized body. 
[Applause.] 

Statistics clearly show that a substantial percentage of this 
waste can be eliminated where the business has adequate and 
proper accident and pension plans as a part of its methods for 
compensating employees. Considering the strides that have 
been made in recent years among the railroads and the indus- 
trials and in the business life of the country generally, in 
readjusting the method of compensating people so as to include, 


as a matter of just and proper compensation, sums to provide 
for accident and old age, it is surprising that our Government 
has done so little. In this respect, our Federal Government is 
not only far behind our business world, but is woefully behind 
practically all civilized Governments, for to-day Venezuela and 
Haiti and the United States are alone, I believe, as laggards 
in this movement, haying no pension plans for civil employees. 
[Applause. ] 

Our Government has something over 250,000 employees in 
the classified civil service. The average salary is approximately 
a thousand dollars a year, possibly a trifle under. This means 
that there are a great many employees who receive a great 
deal less than this sum per annum, which means that for them 
to provide against accident and old age out of their pay is 
practically an impossibility. 


During the four years preceding 1912, in the letter-carrier 
service in this city, there were seven deaths from accidents 
while on duty, and it is estimated there were 500 weeks of 
sickness as the result of accidents while on duty. In this 
service a man draws no pay while ill, even though his illness 
is the result of injury or exposure received while on duty in 
the Government's service. Men who meet with accidents while 
on duty in the post-office buildings through flaws in the equip- 
ment or through derangement of machinery receive no pay 
whatever while recovering from any such accidents. For in- 
stance, I was recently told of a letter carrier in a down-town 
office in New York who was injured through the breaking of a 
stool that the Government furnished him to sit upon, The 
injury kept him from work for over three months, during which 
time he received no pay. 

Employees in this branch of the Government work who per- 
form their duty faithfully year after year and finally reach old 
age, are no longer able to work, are obliged to retire from the 
service without any means whatever of support suve as they 
may have been able to lay aside a few dollars during their 
period of service. 

Working under such conditions as these is not conducive to 
efficiency. A man must necessarily have constantly in his mind 
that if he is injured physically he is also going to be injured 
financially, and if he is fortunate enough to live to old age he 
will be unfortunate enough to have little or nothing to live on 
in his old age. 

This method of compensating employees has cost the Govern- 
ment through inefficiency far more money than it would have 
ever spent in providing proper compensation for accidents and 
pensions. [Applause.] 

Statistics show that there have been over 90,000 voluntary 
resignations in a period of eight years among civil-service em- 
ployees, mostly of men who have been in the service less than 
10 years. This, of course, means that these men were young 
men, active men, men whom the Government really needed in 
its business, and that the men who remained were old men, less 
active, less ambitious, somewhat less eflicient. The younger and 
more active men naturally sought other fields where their la- 
bors would be more properly compensated—where compensa- 
tion covered not only service rendered day by day, but protec- 
tion against accidents and provision against old age. This 
change has been more rapid in recent years because of the 
changing policy toward this matter by corporations of various 
kinds, The Government alone has suffered. 

How can the Government, for instance, expect to recruit its 
ranks in the civil service with able and ambitious men when 
the great industrial concerns of the country are offering fairer, 
broader, more equitable terms of employment? And how can 
the men now in the service enter it with the zest and the inter- 
est that they should in order to give the Government the high 
order of efficiency necessary when they know that private con- 
cerns are the better recognizing their services? 

My attention was recently called to the case of a man in this 
city who was appointed to the Post Office Department in 1862. 
He remained in the service for 50 years in good and regular 
standing. He has recently had to resign, owing to continued 
ill health, and is now dependent for support upon a daughter. 

I would like to ask our Government, which is so zealously 
persecuting our large industrial and railroad organizations, it 
in any one of these concerns it can find an instance where an 
old and faithful employee, after 50 years of service, has received 
such treatment as this. [Great applause.] 

At the present time the agreement between our Government 
and the post-office employees of this city, for instance, is, in 
effect, that if a man meets with an accident while on duty, even 
though the accident occurs clearly through the fault of the 
Government, he has absolutely no compensation or redress. 
He can not eyen bring a suit to recover damages. 
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Now, if any one of the large corporations that the Govern- 
ment is to-day proceeding against engaged its men on any such 
terms as these, the Government would be pointing to the prac- 
tice as one of the great iniquities of the trusts. [Applause.] 

The ease is perfectly clear; the Government is wrong, and 
you are right. [Applause.} The wonder is that there should 
be any delay whatever on the Government’s part in correcting 
the position it now occupies. Anyone familiar with the whole 
question can think of no reason whatever for delay, but some 
of us who hate been studying this question and many other 
questions that have to do with governmental action realize that 
there are causes that account for the delay, and that these 
causes are deep-seated and must be removed as causes before 
the problem in which you are directly interested and many 
other problems in which our people are to-day interested can 
be properly solved. r 

One reason given for not adopting proper disability and pen- 
sion plans on behalf of the Government is their cost. A reason 
like this from seme of the Congresses that have recently been 
spending our money seems too ridiculous to treat seriously. 
[Laughter and applause.] 

And so, as I said in opening, I am for your cause and for 
your method of furthering it, by arousing public opinion, by 
presenting the justice of your cause on every possible occasion 
for the consideration of our intelligent and thoughtful citizens. 

There is no weapon so powerful in correcting evils, in bring- 
ing about better conditions, as aroused publie opinion. Aroused 
public opinion alone has corrected more abuses in corporate 
management in the last 10 years than all the dissolution suits 
under the Sherman law. [Applause.] 

Our people are preeminently successful, sensible, and intensely 
practical. They are beginning to realize the many inconsist- 
encies of our governmental policies in recent years. They are 
after the substance and not the form of things; they are already 
looking with suspicion on legislators who, for instance, will 
not lend a hand to enact a law to give pensions to civil em- 
ployees, but who will lend both hands to enforce an old law in 
order to destroy corporations that are giving pensions to em- 
ployees and in many other ways successfully meeting and cop- 
ing with modern industrial problems in such a way as to bring 
the broadest and best results to labor, consumer, and com- 
petitor alike, 

Your way out of your problem, the business man’s way out 
of this problem, the country’s way out of many of its problems 
is to send to our legislative bodies more unselfish and public- 
spirited representatives [applause], men with sufficient intelli- 
gence to cope with the economic questions of the day and solve 
them for the benefit of the whole people, and not for the benefit 
of themselves alone [applause]—above all, men of vision 
and patriotism who realize the magnitude of our country and 
the place it must take in the nations of the world. I thank 
you. [Great applause.] 
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Mr. CAMPBELL. Mr. Chairman, under leave granted me to 
extend my remarks in the Recozp, I insert the following state- 
ment made by me before the Committee on Interstate and For- 


eign Commerce in urging a favorable report on the bill referred 


to: 


Mr. CAMPEELL, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, I introduced a bill in the Sixty-first Congress requiring 
manufacturers to place their names upon the products they 
produced, In the Sixty-second Congress I introduced a bill 
covering the subject, with an amendment to the old bill, to the 
effect that where it was impracticable to place the name of the 
maker on the article itself that the name might be placed upon 
the wrapper or the article containing it. In this, the Sixty- 
third Congress, I introduced a bill on April 17, which is H. R. 
2970, requiring the name of the manufacturer upon the article 
or the wrapper container as might in any particular case be 
most feasible, and also, in addition to that requirement, re- 
quiring that the maker state the product of which the article 


is made, placing it upon the same standard as the pure-food 
law. I have had from the beginning no particular manufac- 
turer in mind. I have had many in mind. 

The shoe dealers are here, and it may not be out of place to 
say in their presence what I have had in mind in regard to the 
shoe trude. Every shoe dealer knows, and if the dealer does 
not know every wearer of shoes knows, that many shoes are sold 
that are made of a split leather or of an inferior leather that is 
braced up with some sort of treatment that breaks down as 
soon as it gets wet. The soles of many shoes are toned up with 
some sort of treatment that makes the sole look firm and sound 
until it gets wet, then it becomes soft and absorbent and is a 
source of cold and damp feet, resulting many times in serious 
illness to the wearer. In addition to that, manufacturers put 
out shoes that have, instead of leather, a product similar to 
paper for the insoles. I have made an investigation, so far as 
it has been possible for me to do so, and I have found that 
every shoe made of the character that I have described does 
not contain the name of the maker nor the place where it was 
made nor a statement of the nature of the product entering into 
the manufacture of the shoe; and I feel very sure that no 
manufacturer would place his name upon a shoe such as I have 
described. 

Mr. Gokkr. Your motion would be that in the manufacture of 
shoes, the manufacturer should indicate somewhere on the shoe 
itself or boot, or whatever it might be, whether it contained 
anything other than pure leather? 

Mr. CAMPBELL. Yes, sir; and it should also contain his name. 

Mr. Gorke. The manufacturer’s name is frequently there, 
but not the material that the shoe is made of? 

Mr. Gorxe. I want to get your idea on this a little bit fur- 
ther and see how far that would be practicable. Do you think 
it would be sufficient if the manufacturer stamped on the shoe 
or boot “ Pure leather” or “ Not pure leather”? Would that 
be sufficient, in your judgment? 

Mr. CAMPBELL. That is a detail. 

Mr. Gorxse. When you go on in your bill and state that he 
shall give the substance, that might be a pretty difficult thing 
to do, might it not? 

Mr. Campsett. Oh, no. He could say: “This is made of 
oak tan leather.“ or “ The sole of this shoe is a composite made 
as a substitute for leather.” 

Mr. Gorxe. Under the terms of this bill would you not have 
to give the ingredients of that substitute, unless you designated 
particularly what should be put in the shoe? 

Mr. CAMPBELL. That could be done as a label attached to the 
shoe—placed in the shoe. 

Mr. Gorxe. It might be some secret process? 

Mr. CAMPBELL. It might be, but the publie has the right to 
know, just as the consumer of an article of food has the right 
to know, or the consumer of an article of medicine has the right 
to know. 

Mr. Gorke. I am trying to get at the practicability of the 


Mr. CAMPBELE. I think it is entirely practicable. I do not 
think any man has the right to filch money from the public 
with a product that is not what it purports to be and is not 
worth the money that it costs. 

Mr. Gorxe. We do not disagree on that. I am not talking 
about that proposition. We all agree on that. The proposition 
I am trying to get at is how far it is practicable to state on 
the article itself the ingredients of the material from which it 
is made. 

Mr. CAMPBELL. That is not practical on many articles; but, 
it ean be stated in connection with the article, as is done here 
on a certain pair of shoes. Here is a label that goes with a 
shoe, telling people all about it, what it is made of, and what 
its wearing qualities are, and all that sort of thing. 

The CHRAmuax. Do you think in order to make this proposi- 
tion safe it ought to go that far? 

Mr. Campretz. It ought to go that far; yes. 

When a shoe manufseturer can place a label or certificate 
like that I have just shown the committee, he can also state 
upon a similar label what the shoe is made of. There is noth- 
ing impracticable about it. 

Now, to pass on to other matters, because the bill does not re- 
late solely to the shoe trade. but relates to the products of 
manufacture generally; I can take up any branch of manufac- 
ture—buggies, harness, organs, pianos 

Mr. Gorxe. Before you go to that, let me ask you one more 
question about this tag proposition. 

Mr. CAMPBELL. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gorke. Do you not think it would be safer to require the 
shoe manufacturer, if this plan should be adopted or passed, to 
show upon the shoe itself, on the inside, for instance, what it| 
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contains? It would be easy to counterfeit or forge these tags 
that are attached loosely. 

Mr. CAMPBELL., I do not think it is impracticable at all to do 
that sort of thing. I have noticed this, that when a manu- 
facturer establishes a reputation for an article and has a trade- 
mark, that he protects that trade-mark just as he would protect 
his diamonds, if he had any. 

Mr. Gorxe. He has no trouble in putting that on? 

Mr. CAMPBELL. He has absolutely no trouble in putting that 
on. If it is a liquid, in the form of a bottle of medicine, he 
gets his name connected with that in such a way as to protect 
what he regards as a valuable article of commerce. And there 
is no trouble about it. A manufacturer who has an oil that he 
puts up in bottles can imitate the manufacturer of patent medi- 
cines, if he wants to get his name out in connection with it. 

The name can be blown in the bottle, and manufacturers do 
blow it in the bottle when they have an article that they are 
willing should go upon the market with their name and reputa- 
tion. And manufacturers state what is in a product now, if it 
is an article of medicine or food, under the pure food and drugs 
Jaw, and it has worked no great hardship, and from year to 
-year it is becoming more and more advantageous and beneficial 
to the public. 

The health conditions of the community are becoming better 
and better because poisonous articles of food and drugs are kept 
off of the market, because manufacturers of these products of 
food are required to state what they are composed of and place 
their name upon them. Many articles of food, however, do not 
contain the name of the maker nor his address, but do contain 
the substance of which the article is made. I am sure that 
what has come to my observation and experience bas come 
within the observation and experience of almost every man who 
has mingled a bit and is a part of the great consuming public. 

You will find advertised in catalogues buggies for $40, and 
the advertisement states that this particular buggy is like the 
buggies that you pay $85 for in the local market; and if you 
will just send them the $40 they will send you the buggy, and 
you will get a buggy for $40 that would cost you $85 from the 
dealer at home, The buggy comes. There is no name upon it 
at all, and in about three weeks the paint begins to come off 
and in three months the wheels, and the young man who ex- 
pected to have a buggy that would last him a year or two has 
a broken-down buggy that was not worth 40 cents in the first 
place. He does not know where to have his wrongs righted. 
He has parted with his money and he can not get an answer to 
the letters that he writes with regard to it. 

The manufacturer is absolutely unknown to him, and there 
was no certificate as to what the wheels were made of or 
whether the buggy was painted or simply touched up to make 
jt look like paint, The same is also true of organs and of pianos. 
It has been discovered that pianos were put up in poplar boxes 
instead of the kind of hardwood usually used in the construc- 
tion of pianos. Cheap, worthless pianos and organs are yearly 
placed upon the market at the cost to the public of millions of 
dollars, and the public is defrauded because the name and 
certificate of the maker are not placed upon their products, so 
the public can not hold him responsible for putting upon the 
market the spurious product that he does put upon it. The 
same thing is true in the manufacture of clothing. 

The CHARMAN. Let me ask you, before you get away from 
buggies, organs, and pianos, what suggestion would you make 
as to the character of the label and scope of the label that 
would be put upon any buggy, organ, or piano? 

Mr. CAMPBELL. The label that should be placed upon the 
buggy could be put upon a plate and state: The wheels of this 
buggy are made of second-growth hickory; the hubs are hard 
maple. It is painted with such and such paint; the top of this 
buggy is made of leather; or, the wheels of this buggy are made 
of sap oak; one of the fellies is made of hard pine and the other 
made of poplar.’ The plate should state what materials enter 
into the construction of the buggy, and the plate should state 
the materials that enter into the construction of the piano or 
of the organ, 

The CuHatrMAN. Take a piano, for instance, which is made of, 
possibly, 100 different sorts of things. That may be an exag- 
gerated number, but no doubt the different materials that go 
into the making of a piano are numerous, Would you under- 
take to describe each particular article that went into the manu- 
facture of the piano, or undertake in general terms to describe 
the wood of which they made the body of the piano, or the ma- 
terial of which they made the strings? 

Mr. CAMPBELL. Offhand, I should think, the principal thing 
about a piano would be the wood of which the framework is 


made and the body was made, and the nature of the strings 
entering into it. 

Mr. GoEKE. Do you think your bill is broad enough in lan- 
guage to require such statements? 

Mr. CAMPBELL. I think so. If not, I will say this, Mr. Chair- 
man, I have absolutely no pride of authorship in this bill. I 
am anxious for amendments that will improve the bill. What 
I want to see is the commerce of our country filled with articles 
that are what they purport to be. 

Mr. Gorxe, I think we all agree on that subject and are try- 
ing to find some way to do it. 

Mr. CAMPBELL, I say this: It is not an easy subject to deal 
with. I have been working on it for four years, and I think if 
I were rewriting this bill to-day that I could make some im- 
provements in it over the copy that I prepared on April 17. I 
know that I have improved on it from time to time since it was 
first introduced some four years ago, 

Another thing that I have had in mind is the matter of cloth- 
ing. There are many articles of wearing apparel that are to- 


day made under conditions that are so insanitary that no one, 


with our present knowledge of the manner in which diseases 
are communicated, would wear any of these articles if it were 
known under what circumstances and conditions they were 
made. But the name of the maker and his address is not 
known. There is nothing to indicate who made this shirtwaist 
that is offered for sale at $1.49. There is nothing to indicate 
who made the undergarments for the child that are offered for 
19 cents, and these articles of wearing apparel are purchased 
and put on very much to the danger of the health of the wearer 
in many instances. They are made in sweatshops. They are 
made under insanitary conditions that make it dangerous to 
have them as articles of commerce and of wearing apparel. My 
contention is that if the provisions of this bill were complied 
with we would rid ourselves very largely of the productions 
of the sweatshop. We would elevate manufacture in our 
country as a whole to the very high level that much of our 
manufactured products occupy to-day. 


Mr. Decker. It seems to me that that is the greatest part 
of all, to get a bill in any way to at all cover that. For in- 
stance, take it out there where you and I live. Supposing the 
dirtiest sweatshop that ever existed put a lot of goods out and 
stamped on them the name of the maker or where they came 
from. I have never been to New York; lots of people out there 
would not know any more about it after the manufacturer's 
name was on it. Have you any other suggestions? Can you 
suggest any other way of reaching it? I thought perhaps there 
should be some law requiring the strict inspecting of that 
kind of goods before they put them out. 

Mr. Gorke. That is in one of the bills, I think. 

Mr. Decker. That seems to me the hardest proposition of all. 

Mr. CAMPBELL. That should be done, and I have no doubt 
it would materially promote the modern idea of maintaining 
the health of the community. It is a very difficult thing to 
deal with. We are dealing with avarice on the part of the 
man who uses the sweatshop. The manufacturer does not 
place his name upon them; but suppose he did, and gave the 
address, the factory inspector could look him up and inspect 
his factory. It is discovered that his products are made in 
these sweatshops. The bill would enable the inspector of fac- 
tories to find out the conditions under which an articie was 
produced. 


The shoe dealer wants to be let alone, but he wants to be 
sure that his wife and children are not imposed upon by those 
who deal in other products of manufacture, just as those who 
deal in these other products of manufacture may want to be 
let alone, but they want to be sure that the shoes they get are 
what they purport to be, and it is a matter in which the whole 
community have an interest that rises far above the personal 
interest or convenience of a given manufacturer. 

The CHarrMAN. In connection with the clothing, Mr. Case- 
BELL, I want to ask you what your suggestion is in refer- 
ence to this: Your idea is not only to compel the manufacturer 
to put his name on the garment. For instance, you take a suit 
of clothes, an overcoat, and a pair of trousers. It is an easy 
matter for the manufacturer to put the name of his factory 
inside of that suit of clothing somewhere. In addition to that, 


what would you require as to the labeling of that suit of clothes 
or that overcoat so as to give the contents? 

Mr. CAMPBELL. My bill requires that the label state also the 
nature of the material entering into the suit of clothes, 

The CHAIRMAN. But take wool, cotton, or half wool and 
cotton, or shoddy or some other material. 

Mr. CAMPBELL, Yes; let him state what it is. 


_The-CHARMAN. There appears to be a difficulty not with ref- 
erence to the clothing but with the goods of which the clothing 
is made, which is sent out in the bolt, for instance. How are 
you going to show the quality of the bolt? 

Mr. CAMPBELL. Most of the goods that are now consumed are 
purchased ready to wear. Our mothers used to make our 
shirts and our trousers and all our clothes. They do not do 
it any more. My bill simply requires that the products that 
enter into an assembled article be labeled and holds the man 
who makes that article responsible for its contents. He is 
responsible for the body of the goods, for the lining, and for 
the making. 

The CHAIRMAN. Take goods out of which tailors make cloth- 
ing, which come to them in the bolt, unmanufactured, simply the 
goods. How would you label a bolt of goods? Would you put 
the label at the end of the bolt? 

Mr. CAMPBELL. Yes; at the last end, just as it is now. 

The CHAIRMAN. How is it possible for the label to follow the 
bolt until the bolt is entirely exhausted? i 

Mr. Snyper. I am a merchant tailor. That is our object in 
being here to-day. We would like to have all the cloths that 
go into our business properly labeled, stating what they are 
composed of. That would be a very simple matter. Suppose 
we get a bolt of cloth 10, 15, or 20 yards. That cloth should be 
labeled by the importer. 

The CHAIRMAN. Do you want to be heard here at length? 

Mr. SNYDER. I just wanted to answer this one question. Then 
we could have a ticket, one similar to the tickets placed on 
these shoes, and have it put on the cloth by the dealer that we 
purchase our cloth from—the importers, for instance—and that 
ticket should state what these goods are composed of. We leave 
that ticket on there until the cloth is entirely cut up. We put 
it on the white end of the cloth, and we cut off to the end. 

The CnAIRMAN. That was the question I was getting at, 
whether or not a bolt of cloth out of which men’s suits were 
made, or silks, or calico, or any other article sold in the bolt 
to the merchant and measured out by him to his customers, 
whether that label could be put in a place where it would show 
for itself as long as the bolt lasted. 

Mr. Snyper. [t can be done by stamping it on the whole 
length. : 

Mr. Larrerty. The bolt is all on the inside, and the tag is 
on the latter end 

Mr. Snyper. The tag remains on there until every yard is 
cut. You will take the celebrated manufacturer of Clay, in 
England, for instance; he stamps his cloths every 3 yards; every 
suit pattern has a stamp on it. 

Mr. LINDQUIST. But he does not put the percentage of wool 
on it, does he? 

Mr. Snyper. But he guarantees that—that it is first-class in 
every respect. But as far as the label is concerned, that would 
be a very different matter. 

Mr. CAMPBELL. I am very glad to have that statement from 
Mr. Snyder in this connection. Now, what is said of shoes, 
and of buggies, and of wagons, and of harness, and musical in- 
struments, and of clothing is equally true of the thousands of 
articles that are daily manufactured and enter into the com- 
meree of our country. Since I took up the subject I have 
had many interesting articles sent to me dealing with the 
subject. It has been called to the attention of German manu- 
facturers that the American people are beginning to take the 
view of manufactured products that long has been the custom 
in Germany. We are further behind in this particular than is 
any other country that pretends to be a great manufacturing 
and commercial country. Germany and France and England 
have long required the highest possible standard of every 
product of manufacture that enters into their commerce, and 
the manufacturer is held strictly to account for the nature of 
the article he produces, and he gives his name and address 
and holds himself responsible to the public for every article 
that he places upon the market. 

The CoarrMan. What percentage, Mr. CAMPBELL—if you have 
any information about the subject—what percentage of clothing 
and the goods out of which clothing is made is misrepresented? 
I mean represented to be all wool, for instance, which is not 
all wool? 

Mr. Campperz. As a matter of fact, the nature of the garment 
is cunningly concealed by the gloss of finish and by the argu- 
ments in its favor by a good salesman; and I am very sure, as I 
am sure the chairman and every member of the committee is, 
that a very large percentage of the clothing worn to-day by our 
people is not what it purports to be. - Much of the clothing that 
is purchased upon the assumption of the purchaser that he is 
getting an all-woo! article is less than one-half wool and in 
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many instances contains little or no wool at all; but it does 
contain a shoddy. The unfortunate thing about it is that the 
people who are least able to afford it are most imposed upon in 
this particular. A good-looking suit of clothes, at first glance, 
is advertised for $8 or 810. In many cases it is not worth one- 
half the money, because it does not contain any wool at all. It is 
a mere shoddy that will not last the wearer at all as he had 
supposed it would. He parts with his money, and he has had 
a few weeks’ or, at most, a few months’ wear of the article and it 
is gone—the first time it gets wet. I do not know what per- 
centage there is. 

The CHAIRMAN. Do you think it is a very large percentage? 

Mr. CAMPBELL. I think it is a very large percentage; I should 
say much more than one-half, numerically speaking. I am very 
sure that among the people generally more than one-half of 
them are imposed upon in the matter of clothing; that they do 
not get what they think they are getting; and that they are 
simply cheated out of their money when they buy much of the 
clothing they do buy. 


The CHameMaNn. How would you go about including articles of 
jewelry, for instance, under a general bill like yours? That is 
a subject in which there is almost as much fraud as there is in 
clothing, 

Mr. CANPBELL. Perhaps more. I do not know whether the 
chairman was a Member of the House or not when the late Mr. 
Olmsted, of Pennsylvania, discussed the subject of jewelry upon 
the floor. 

The CHAIRMAN. No; I was not. 

Mr. CAMPBELL. He showed the gross frauds perpetrated upon 
the public in the manufacture of jewelry. Millions upon millions 
of dollars are taken from the public every year with spurious 
articles of jewelry that do not even contain a wash of what pur- 
ports to be gold that is soki for gold—filled stuff—and, of course, 
the bill I have here applies to the manufacture of jewelry just 
as it applies to the manufacture of shoes or clothes, The certifi- 
cate of the manufacturer should accompany and be on every 
article. 

It is doubtful if that would stop entirely the frauds that are 
perpetrated in connection with jewelry, but it would help. I 
am not expecting the millennium during the time I am on earth, 
am not expecting that all species of frauds will cease, and that 
every practice in which the public is imposed upon will be 
stopped, but I do think that from year to year we have made 
much advancement toward the betterment of these subjects. and 
I think that the work that is now undertaken by this committee 
is but another step forward, and that if we raise the plane of 
manufacture in this country to a higher standard, we will put 
honest stuff into every article that is produced. Many manu- 
facturers will produce cheap articles, but they should say so. 
There should be a discrimination easily made by the purchaser 
when he goes in to buy between the article that is cheap and 
spurious and the article that is made of the best materials of 
which such articles are made. 

Mr. Larrerty. Have you ever considered the question, Mr. 
Campbell, as to the advisability of including in your bill a 
short provision giving the Secretary of Commerce the power to 
preseribe rules and regulations necessary for the practical 
working out of this act? 


Mr. CAMPBELL. I think that should be done, I think in the 
operation. of a law of this character that it will be discovered 
that many things were not anticipated by the lawmakers, and 
those who have to do with the enforcement and execution of 
the law should be authorized to make, from time to time, such 
rules and regulations as are proper. 

Mr. Larrerty. Reasonable rules and regulations? 

Mr. CAMPBELL. Such reasonable rules and regulations as are 
necessary for the enforcement of the provisions of the law itself. 

Mr. Larrerty. Is there any reason in your mind why an act 
of this character—which I heartily approve, I will say by the 
way—should not be made to include all articles of commerce 
and, require full disclosures, as far as practicable, as to their 
contents? I mean thereby articles of food and drugs, as well 
as articles of other kinds; and has it ever occurred to you 
that this section 1 of your bill might be construed to include 
food and drugs? 

Mr. CAMPBELL. If it does not include food and drugs, it comes 
short of the intention that I had when the section was drawn, 
because I fully intended it should include both food and drugs, 
and other articles. 

This section reads: 


It shall be unlawful for any person, firm, company, or corporation to 
place upon the market for interstate or forcign commerce 1755 produet 
of manufacture without accompanying the article with a certificate set- 
ting forth the material or materials of which the article is made, ete. 
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The words material or materials” there might be held to 
include only clothing, boots, shoes, jewelry, etc., and, to make it 
clear, you might say “ingredients,” because that is the term 
there applied. 

Mr. CAMPBELL., I think the word “ingredients” might well 
be inserted there. : 

The Cuamman. I would not suggest that the word “ ingredi- 
ents” take the place of “ material,” but that it be added. 

Mr. CAMPBELL. That it be added is what I assumed the gentle- 
man from Oregon suggested. 


Mr. Gokkk. What effect would that have on the existing drug 
and pure-food law? A 

Mr. CAMPBELL. It would be supplemental to that law. 

Mr. GoEKeE. Would it not weaken rather than strengthen that 
law? Is it not stronger now? 

Mr. CAMPBELL. No; it lacks just that element of strength. 
The manufacturer of many articles of food now does not place 
his name upon the article, and I have had more letters of in- 
dorsement, I think, from the manufacturers of articles of food 
products who do place their names upon their products than 
from any other kind of manufacturers, and they say that all 
manufacturers of food products should be required to place their 
names and certificates upon them or upon the packages contain- 
ing them. 

Mr. Larrerry. Then, if this covered drugs, it would certainly 
add to the strength of the present so-called pure food and 
drug act, because it would require a statement of the materials 
entering into the compound? 

Mr. CAMPBELL. Yes, sir, 

Mr. Larrerty. Which we do not have now. People buy drugs 
and compounds every day and do not know what enters into 
them. 


Mr. Casrpnect. I have taken much more time than I had 
intended. I simply want to say this. I have not introduced 
this bill and am not urging it out of any unfriendly feeling 
toward any industry, any manufacturer, wholesale or retail. 
I have prepared and introduced this bill and have been for years 
urging its passage, because for years I have believed it would 
be beneficial to our whole country—the manufacturer, the whole- 
saler, and the retailer, as well as the public generally—and I 
believe that every shoe dealer and every clothing dealer and 
every implement dealer and every drug dealer and every dealer 
in food will occupy a more secure position in the community in 
which he lives, and hold the regard of that community and the 
trade of that community better by having every article made by 
a reputable manufacturer who is not afraid to have his reputa- 
tion and the reputation of his industry stand upon the article 
that he produces by having his name and reputation go with it 
to the wearer, to the user, and to the consumer. 

I thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Larrerty. I have just one more question before you sit 
down. Your bill is very broad, and I heartily favor the bill. 
I should like to see it favorably reported, or one similar to it. 
I should like to know what you think of this proposition to 
require canned fish, or salmon, which we can in Oregon, to 
have the year on the label in which they are canned or packed. 
I should like to have your opinion on that point. 

Mr. CAMPBELL. That might be done, and that brings up an- 
other matter. The wholesale grocers were against my bill the 
first time it was introduced. The association in their annual 
convention denounced the bill. The next year the annual con- 
vention indorsed the bill. Many large grocers have their own 
names placed upon the article; the name of the canner is not 
upon it, and in many instances the name of the wholesale 
grocer appears upon the ean instead of the name of the canner. 

Mr. Larrerry. Your bill authorizes both names now? 

Mr. CAMPBELL. Both names now; and the attitude of the 
* grocers has very materially changed toward the bill in the 
last three years. 

The CHAMmMAN. That brings up a question I wanted to ask. 
I think it is true that a great many articles of commerce are 
manufactured where the name of the manufacturer is not placed 
upon it, but the jobber has a trade-mark of some kind that is 
placed upon it for him by the manufacturer, or placed upon it 
by him after he obtains it. How would you treat that situation? 
Would you require the original manufacturer to put his name 
upon the article, and if the jobber wanted his trade-mark on it 
would you put it on it? 

Mr. Campnets. Certainty. 
thank you, gentlemen. 
time. 


The bill provides for that. I 
I have taken up a great deal of your 
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HON. FRANK O. SMITH, 


OF MARYLAND, 
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Mr. SMITH of Maryland. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent for leave to print in the Recorp a few remarks on a 
bill {H. R. 12175) I have just introduced relative to the District 
of Columbia as a municipality of the United States and con- 
cerning the expenses thereof. 

3 Mr. Speaker, 1 have just introduced a bill of the following 
enor: 


A bill relating to the District of Columbia as a m 

United States and concerning the expenses thereot. Bh ana nA tiee 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Represen 
* oer ar America in Congress 8 e 

ETON 1. That the revenue trom every source received 
by tue District of Columbia, the municipal corporation 8 oe 
gress for purposes of government witain the District that is tlie Seat 
of government of the United States, is hereby declared to be revenue 
of the United States derived from the District of Columbia, and it 
shail be covered into the Treasury of the United States. 

Sec, 2. That Congress, for tne expenses of the municipality of the 
District of Columvia, shall appropriate from the Treasury of the 
United States the amount in wuich the estimates relative to the 
municipality, made and transmitted to Congress as provided by law, 
shal | be approved of by Congress. i 

sec. 3. That provisions of this act shall becom 
ist day of July, 1915. . 


In connection with this bill I wish to put into the Recorp, 
for the benefit of persons interested in the subject and as ex- 
planatory of the bill, an article which I have in my hand on the 
relation of the District of Columbia to the Federal Government, 
‘this article was prepared with special reference to showing the 
connection which ought properly to exist between the District 
Government and its revenues and the Federal ‘Treasury. The 
article was given a week or two ago to the Washington Post 
to be used, either as a signed communication or as the basis of 
an interview on the subjects therein discussed; but the Post has 
not found it practicable to use the article in either capacity. 
The article strikes me as a very clear and conyincing statement 
about a subject of present interest connected with matters of 
legislation now pending concerning the District of Columbia. 

This article, Mr. Speaker, under the leave which I have to 
print, I will incorporate in the RECORD as part of my remarks 
and thereby afford to my colleagues an opportunity to read what 
I am sure will be helpful to them in their further consideration 
ee subject to which the bill I have just introduced addresses 


The article is as follows: 


HALE-AND-HALF PLAN NOT ESSENTIAL TO DISTRICTS WELFARE—LOCAL 
SELF-GOVERNMENT, IX ITS PROPER SENSE, CAN NOY BE HAD AT THB 
SEAT OF THE NATIONAL GOVERNMENIS—CONTROL, CARE, AND GOYERN- 
MENT OF THE DISTRICT IS A NATIONAL MATTER. 


All revenue raised by taxation in the District ought to be covered 
into Treas- 


Taxes in the District, levied according to a fixed rate upon property 
valued according to just Panapa of assessment, ought to be revenue 
of the United States, collected trom the people of the District as due to 
the Government under which they live, and the taxes so levied and col- 
lected ought to constitute for the people of the District a full 8 
= 5 Uability to the United States for good government in the 

John Altheus Johnson, of the Washington bar, discusses the District 
of Columbia as the seat of the Federal Government. 


EDITOR WASHINGTON Post: 


The people of the District of Columbia occupy a position in the citi- 
zenship of the country which is both peculiar and anomalous. A com- 
munity of American citizens, without suffrage, without power to con- 
trol the local government under which they live, and without a voice 
in that government Such a situation is certainly without a counter- 
— in a country in which the basic principle o vernment is, and 

m the beginning has been, that epore have the right to govern 
themselves; to manage their own airs, cither directly or through 
agents of their own choosing. 

But this anomalous condition in the District of Columbia is not a 
‘thing of accident or oversight. Its cause, and likewise its vindica- 
tion, is to be found in the v structure of the Federal Government. 
When the makers of our dual form of government were at work, they 

that the State and the United States were to be the com- 

plement, the one of the other, each sovereign and supreme within its 
own sphere and jurisdiction, but each correlating the other, the two 
er necessary to the complete whole. But should the Federal 
Government, a Union of States, have its capital in territory over which 
a State had authority or dominion? Read the provision that was made, 
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and written into the fundamental law. concerning a place for the 
Capital City which the States and the pecple of the States desired for 
the Government they were making: 

“The Congtess shall have power to oxercise exclusive legislation in 
all cases whatsoever over such District (not exceeding 10 miles square) 
as may, by cession of partienlar States, and the acceptance of Congress, 
become the seat of Government of the United States.” 

In that provision there is no possibility of statehood or of dual or 


divided. authority, but power over the seat of Government so plenary 
that it is well nigh absolute, equaling the powers of a State legislature 
and of the National Legislature combined, and that power to exer- 
cised by the Congress, which represents the States and the ple of 


the States; and into that Congress not even a people in training for 
statehood have ever had a vote, although permitted to have a voice 
when the deliberations of the Congress affected their own affairs. 
Into that Congress and into the Federal Government may come future 
States and their peoples; indeed, as to the vast domain belonging to 
the United States where States did not exist, except en it 
was expressly written into the Constitution that Congress should have 
the power to make “all needful rules and regulations, peed pro- 
viding for the care and the government necessary to the making of 
future States; but the district which should become the seat of the 
Federal Government was made to be void of power in that Government 
which was composed of States and which derived its powers from States 
and from the people of States. In a State the people can by their 
suffrages dominate and control every part of the machinery of their 
government, remaking it. if need be, from top to bottom. In the Dis- 
trict of Columbia the people of the District are altogether devoid of 
political power and can exercise none, unless it be given fo them by a 
government of which they are not factors and into the control of which 
they can not enter. Autonomous government by the people of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia is not possible under the Constitution of the Federal 
Government, and why should a person in the District clamor, like a 
child for a plaything, for what he sees in use by his countrymen in the 
States? Why cry for something which is beyond his effective use and 
which, if given to him in form, would, with all its fruit. though fair to 
the eve, be if touched by the American Congress as tasteless to him and 
and as deceptive as the apples of Sodom. The States and the eae 
of the States are supreme in the District of Columbia, the seat of their 
National Government, 

In the District of Columbia in 1871 there existed the city of Wash- 
ington and the city of Georgetown, each a municipal corporation. with 
a mayor and common council, and there existed also the levy court, 
which by reason of its functions outside of Washington and George- 
town was likewise a municipal corporation; but all those agencies of 

overnment in the District were abolished in that year (act of Cong. of 
eb. 21, 1871; 16 Stat. L., 419-429) and the District of Columbia was 
itself constituted by Congress a municipal corporation and provided 
with a governor and legislative assembly. Congress put the governor 
and legislative assembly out of business in 1874 (act of June 20, 1874; 

Stat. L., 116-121) and put the municipality provisionally into the 
hands of three commissioners as a governing board. Later, by act of 
June 11, 1878 (20 Stat. L., 102-108), the system was established, 
which has ever since obtained, of administering the affairs of the mu- 
nicipality by a board of three commissioners, 

By this act of 1878 the commissioners are uired, among other 
tings, to submit annually to Congress, through the Secretary of the 
Unit States Treasury, an itemized statement and estimate of the 
amount necessary to defray the expenses of the government of the 
District of Columbia for the next ensuing fiscal year, and also a state- 
ment showing in detail the work proposed to be undertaken oy them 
during the fiscal year and the estimated cost thereof, and in the act 
is the following provision (20 Stat. L., 104): 

“To the extent to which Congress shall approve of said estimates 
Congress shall appropriate the amount of 50 per cent thereof; and the 
remaining 50 per cent of such approved estimates shall be levied and 
assessed upon the taxable prope and privileges in said District 
2 Nog the property of the United States and of the District of 
Columbia.” 

The provision just quoted is the “ half-and-half plan,” so called, 
according to which Congress has appropriated for the government of 
the District of Columbia since 187 

As already stated, it was in 1871 that Congress made of the District 
of Columbia a municipal corporation in whose name and authority 
local gevernment in the District was to be administered. blotting out 
the existence and authority of the several municipal corporations which 
theretofore had exercised governmental functions in different parts of 
the District; and ever since 1871 the corporation known as the District 
of Columbia has been the sole and only municipal corporation within 
ae limits 2 the territory that constitutes the seat of the Federal 
sovernment, 

The “ half-and-half plan,” so called, exhibits the District of Columbia 
not only as a municipality for local government in the District of 
Columbia, but as having a treasury of its own, as municipalities usually 
ha ve, to be aur lied by local taxation; and then appears the fact that 
this munipa tts. for the purposes of local government, seeks and 
recelves from the Treasury of the United States aid to as large an 
extent as the fund raised by its own local taxation. 

At once, by reason of the very terms in which we are expressing 
ourselves, arises a necessity for entering upon what the advocates of 
the half-and-half plan calla “campaign of education.“ The people 
of the States know that municipalities, which are only agencies for 
local government in some phase or other, bear their own expenses, and 
that it would not be tolerated that the people of a local community 
should be chronically calling on the treasury of the State for sub- 
sidles to help maintain, exploit, or develop themselves locally. And 
when you have expluined the situation in the District of Columbia in 
such a way as to show that the expense of maintaining local govern- 
ment ought not wholly to fall upon the private owners of taxable prop- 
erty in the District, but ought, in part, to be borne by the General 
Government, whose property of every kind, including the property of 
the District of Columbia, is wholly exempt from taxation, then you are 
under the necessity of further ex — 5 7 what proportion of the 
expense ought to be borne by the General Government. But in the 
District of Columbia it is not possible to separate or disentangle the 
common interests of the local and the General Government, or, view- 
ing the two Governments as separate and distinct the one from the 
other, to apportion between them with exactness the expenses of the 
municipal ea Public and private property alike, to a large extent, 
are served by the same facilities. And a 33 were fixed as 
proper at ohe time, regard being had to conditions and circumstances 
then — son the proportion would need, on similar considerations, 
to be refixed at another time. 
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It might therefore be a thing of some difficulty to educate the ple 
of the country to a-proper appreciation of the half-and-half SBa as 
a relief measure for the people of the District of Columbia, the matter 
appearing in the aspect of the United States paying money into the 
treasury of the District to defray for the people of the District the 
expenses of local government in the District. 

ut let us for a moment clear the situation of all such notions as 
imply that the people of the States and the people of the District are 
In a kind of partnership for the government of the District, and that 
rights and equities exist which it is necessary to consider carefully 
and adjust, lest in such government one of the partners should get the 
better of the other. Suppose it were made to appear to the le of 
the States that there was no municipal treasury in the District of 
Columbia ; no municipal government except as an agency of the Federal 
Government, the Government of their own creation; that into the 
Treasury of that Government went all the money that was raised by 
taxation in the District of Columbia; and that from that Treasury 
must come all the funds that fe to the development, the care, and the 
government of their Capital City and the Federal municipality. Think 
you, under such circumstances, the District of Columbia would suffer. 
or the Capital City, which is growing and expanding in every part of 
the District according to the plan originally designed for the city of 
Washington, whose boundaries as a municipal corporation no longer 
exist, the very name of Boundary Street having become Florida Avenue? 

Suppose a legislature were created by Con and put into the 
hands of the people of the District for legislation local to the District, 
would not its acts, no matter on what subject, if not pleasing to Con- 
gress, y Congress nullified, set aside, and modified at pleasure? 
Would it not soon, if suffered by Congress to continue to ex st, be so 
stripped of power that nothing would be left to it except the remains, 
tin s, of a little of the “police power” of which Congress for the 
zulted States is possessed in the District of Columbia? And of that 
power the Commissioners of the District, under the present system of 

overnment, have been given not a little, enabling them in some cases 
o make regulations which amount to legislation of a prett substantial 
sort. Is it possible to detach and say of 3 f part of legislation in the 
District of Columbia that it is non-Federal? Is not tbe whole Dis- 
trict of Columbia and everything within it, so far as government 
and legislation are concerned, Federal in character? And why should 
people in the District cherish the notion that the District is or can be 
a local self-governing municipality, to be managed by the people of the 
District, in the government of which, however, they would want the 
help, pecuniarily, of the United States Government? Wh not recog- 
nize that Washington as the Capital City of the United States is not 
like any other city, in that its purposes and character as the Federal 
City prevent, at the hands of the people who reside in it, either local 
control or local development, in the sense in which we talk when speak- 
ing of other American cities? In the States municipal government is 
the means by which the State permits to the pene. within the scope 
and purview of the charter or powers granted, the right to manage 
their own local affairs. In the trict of Columbla municipal govern- 
ment is the means by which the United States governs the District 
which is the seat of the Federal Government. 

Does not Washington, planned in the beginning for the seat of gov- 
ernment of the United States, stand already as a Capital City un- 
rivalled among the nations of the earth, 3 according to a scale 
80 magnificent that the realization of it would have remained but a 
dream except for a city planned for and to be maintained by a Goy- 
ernment that should grow to be both great and powerful? And what 
better typifies the magnitude, the power, and the dignity of this Gov- 
ernment, composed of Commonwealths which stretch from ocean to 
ocean, than the magnificent city that unfolds itself at its Capitol! 

When the owners of land In the District outside of the original cities 
of Washington and Georgetown, to meet the uirements of a growin 
population, began to plat and to subdivide and to record their subdi 
visions, did uot Congress speak by an act entitled “An act to regulate 
the subdivision of land within the District of Columbia” and say’: 

“ Src. 5. No future subdivisions of land in the District of Columbia 
without the limits of the cities of Washington and Georgetown shall be 
recorded in the surveyor’s office of the said District unless made in 
. with the general plan of the city of Washington.” (Act 
of Aug. 27, 1888; 25 Stat. L., 451.) 

And did not Congress thereupon direct that the surveyor of the Dis- 
trict be required to establish and permanently mark points of reference 
for the extension of streets and avenues throughout the District? 

And, as if that were not enough, did not Congress a few years there- 
after, by an act entitled “An act to provide a permanent system of high- 
ways in that part of the District of Columbia lying outside of cities,” 
authorize and direct the Commissioners of the District “ to prepare a 
plan for the extension of a permanent system of highways over all that 

rtion of said District not included within the limits of the cities of 

yashington and Georgetown "? 

And in this connection direct as follows: “The highways provided 
in such plans shall not in any case be less than 90 feet nor more than 
160 feet wide, except in cases of existing highways, which may be 
established of any width not iess than their existing width and not 
more than 160 feet in width.” z 


And was not the direction also “ to ny out at the intersections of the 
principal avenues and streets thereof circles or other reservations cor- 
responding in number and dimensions with those now existing at such 
intersections in the city of Washington“? 

And was not the map thus prepared, snowing the lan of the streets 
and avenues of the Capital City as extended throughout the limits of 
the District of Columbia, directed to be filed and recorded in the office 
of the surveyor of the District of Columbia; and did not Congress, 
having regard to such map, declare “no further subdivision o any 
land included therein shall be admitted to record in the office of the 
surveyor of said District, or In the office of the recorder of deeds thereof, 
unless the same be first approved by the commissioners and be in con- 
formity to such map”? (Act of Mar. 2, 1893; 27 Stat. L., ETEN 

Many cities contain large factories and have within their limits indus- 
trial plants of many kinds, on which they largely thrive, but in Wash- 
ington smoke is declared to be a public nuisance, Congress, by an act 
entitled “An act for the prevention of smoke in the District of Calum- 
bia,” having declared: 

“That on and after six months from the pasese of this act the 
emission of dense or thick black or gray smoke or cinders from any 
smokestack or chimney used in connection with any stationary engine, 
steam boiler, or furnace of an 5 within the District of Co- 
lumbia shall be deemed, and is hereby declared, to be a public nuisance : 
Provided, That nothing in this act shall be construed as applied to 
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chimneys of buildings used exclusively for private residences.” (Act 
of Feb. 2, 1899; 30 Stat. L., 812.) 

Other cities, by 1 constituencies, may permit the erection 
of such freaks in architecture as buildings that rise in height to 40 
stories and more, but for Washington Congress, by an act entitled “An 
act to regulate the height of buildings in the District of Columbia,” de- 
clared in section 4 of the act: 

“In no case shall a building exceed 90 feet in height on a residence 
street nor 110 feet on a business street, as designated by schedule ap- 
proved by the Commissioners of the District of Columbia, except on busi- 
ness streets and business avenues 160 feet wide, where a height not ex- 
ceeding 130 feet may be allowed.” (Act of Mar. 1, 1899; 30 Stat. L., 
922°) 

By the act of June 1, 1910, “bulldings that shall front or abut on 
the plaza in front of the new Union Station are not to exceed 80 feet 
in height, and a height of not exceeding 160 feet is permitted to build- 
ings on the north side of Pennsylvania Avenue between First and Fif- 
teenth Streets NW.“ (36 Stat. L., pt. 1, 452-455.) 

What local community ever conceived for execution, or sought to 
execute, a city on the plan of that designed for the seat of government 
of the United States? Would it be possibile for a local constituency to 
have charge of, maintain, and govern the Capital City of the American 

le? 
Porat the House of Representatives is becoming dissatisfied with the 
“ half-and-half plan“ of appropriating for the expenses of the District of 
Columbia, as is evident from a_provision inserted by the House Com- 
mittee on Appropriations in the District a “hg tae bill which is now 
ouse for consideration (biil R. 10523, 63d Cong., 2d 
sess.), that provision being as follows: 

“Sec. 8. That to the extent the revenues of the District of Columbia 
for the fiscal year 1915 shall exceed the proportionate part of the appro- 
priations ma 


in this or any other act and chargeable a t sald 
revenues the same shall be covered into the Treasury of United 
States to the credit of * Miscellaneous receipts.” ™ 
The dissatisfaction in the House of Representatives is further mani- 
fested in the Crisp bill, so called (bill H. R. 9417, 63d Cong., 2d sess.), 
which seeks to repeal outright the half-and-half plan of appropriating 
or the Bure suprert of the Crisp bil, toe anderiving principle of the 
ven in su 0 8 * under p 00 
rased, is now on the calendar of the House 
from the Committee on the District 


ment proposed is tha’ 
to ape priations for the District of Columbia shall not, for any year, 
ex the revenues of the District for that year, A better am t 
would be a provision that all taxes hereafter assessed and collected upon 

roperty in the District of Columbia shall be revenues of the United 
takes and be covered into the Treasury of the United States as revenue 
derived from the District of Columbia. 

Such an amendment would leave untouched and wholly unaffected the 
form of government established for the District by the act of June 11, 
1878. The Commissioners of the District, appointed under that act, 
would, as heretofore, submit their estimates; the Congress, as hereto- 
fore, would approve or not, just as it pleased, and, as heretofore, would 
pons according to its approval, the 3 act omitting, 

course, such wo as the following, which are now used, namely, 
“ the 5 i — the following sums] out of the revenues of 
District o umbia.” 

All taxes collected by the District are now, as a matter of fact, as 
required the act of June 11, 1878, deposited with the Treasurer of 
the Uni States, but are not technically covered“ into the Treasury 
as revenue of the United States. 

If a State were to appropriate to itself funds which a municipality of 
its own 5 1 and Se Repat: Se among Habe em — — 
rassed in the arge o e obligations y incurred, the 

arise, at the instance of the parties dealing with the 
rt of the State was permis- 
ederal Constitution that “no 


District, properly. made, were properly fuifiled. Indeed, by express act 
rly made, were proper 8 $ e 

of Con 8 the Commissioners of the District of Columbia “ have no 

power to make contracts to bind said District to the payment of = 

sums of money except in pursuance of appropriations made by law, 

not until such 9 shall have made.“ 

The District of Columbia as a municipality, unless authorized by 
Congress, can neither raise, hold, nor expend money; and funds belong- 
ing to the treasury of the municipality, raised by taxation in the Dis- 
tric 


t, are as absolutely under the control of as if the name of 
the mun a in the matter. 


is but an agency of the Government of by 
Con for BB iy teen! of government in the territory that constitutes 


the District Columbia. 

The assurance in the present caio of administrative government 
that the needs and wishes of the District, considered H y, shall be 
brought to the attention of Co: , Whether in estimates for 8 
priations or otherwise, is to be found in the following provision of the 


act which established for the District the present form of government, 


namely: 
“The two ape res appointed from civil life shall, at the time of their 
appointment, be citizens of the United States, and shall have been actual 
residents of the District of Columbia for three years next before their 
a — e that period, claimed residence nowhere 
2 a 8 í 

It would be no change of the system to make the civilian commis- 
sioners 1 er of appomivas ane Con: 8. = it were so "e: 
sired, might very ea and very properly make such a change an 
permit the e of the District by ballot to select the two civilian 
commissioners; and then, as heretofore, the commissioners could make 
their recommendations ; but, as heretofore, their favorable recommenda- 
tion would not be a guaranty of the passage of a measure nor, on the 
contrary, would their adverse report on a measure be a guaranty of its 


non passa, 
It would seem also. along this line of bringing to the attention of 

the pooule Of the District aright very pecgerly: be peresitted te mctect Bo 
people e m very properly perm: 0 se 

ballot a Delegate whose voice in Congress and among the Members 

thereof on affairs touching the District would be the volce of one 


specially indorsed by the people of the District as authorized to speak 


in their behalf. 

Until the Congress shall plainly write into the statute books the true 
and basic relation of the District to the Federal Government involving 
the maintenance within the District of focal or municipal government 
by the United States all expenses thereof to be pua from the Treasury 
ol the United States, and, as an incident thereof, the perception by the 
United States of all revenues raised by taxation in the District, there 
will be disputes and difficulties about the situation; abont the ropor- 
tion of expenses proper to be borne by the United States and y the 
District, respectively, and about the rate of taxation in the District 
as related to such proportion. 

A general rate upon property, according to which persons may properly 
be required to pay taxes to the Government under which they live, 
would be much more easy to fix than the relative and varying propor- 
tions in which in the District of Columbia public and private property, 
respectively, should be assessed for the expenses of government in the 
District. If the rate of taxation in the District, fairly fixed, be stable, 
and if the valuation of Property in the District for taxation be accord- 
ing to just principles of assessment, then there ought to be no special 
e . concern on the part of property owners and taxpayers 2 the 

Congress in considering appropriations for the District ht not 
indorse, to the extent of pe geen A appropriation therefor, Pies scheme 
proposed in the interest of so reform or civic uplift or local develop- 
ment, but every work or enterprise of a municipal character entered 
upon in the District of Columbia needs the approval of Congress, with 
an appropriation, and the character of all pages improvements in 
the District is determinable by Con It would seem, therefore, to 
be proper, the rate of taxation re ing stable and uniform, that Con- 
gress should provide the funds for all such yarying improvements and 
enterprises as in a self-governing municipality find ression from 
year to year in varying tax rates. Or at the utmost, if the work or 
enterprise were of a kind of which Congress would approve and still 
of a kind the expense of which ought to be wholly borne by the District 
considered as a local community, then Congress knowing the estimated 
cost thereof might, by a species of plebiscitum, inquire of the people of 
the District whether they wished a specat i to be made for the 

roposed work or enterprise; and, if they voted in favor of the tax, 

mgress could make the requisite appropriation, the special tax, how- 
ever, being an item additional to the and fixed tax rate and 

ing, like all other taxes in the District, into the Treasury of the 

nited States. It would seem to be proper for Congress, if it so de- 
sired, to provide a means by which the people of the District could 
definitely make known their if Congress any particular matter, 
for the purpose of determining its own action in the premises, should 
desire to know what that will was. 

The tax rate 9 5 real estate in the District as prescribed in the 
<< of June 11, 1878, was fixed with reference to a maximum rate, as 

ows: 

“That the rate of taxation in any one year shall not exceed $1.50 
on every $100 of real estate not exempted by law: Provided, That upon 
real 5 held and used exclusively for agricultural purposes, with- 
out the limits of the cities of Washington and Georgetown, and to be 
so designated by the assessors in their annual returns, the rate for any 
one year shall not exceed $1 on every $100." (20 Stat. L., 105.) 

e rate was made absolute ( cultural land disappearing from 
3 the act of July 1, 1902, which ts still the law, as follows: 

“That hereafter all real estate in the District of Columbia subject to 

taxation, includin be assessed at not less 
r 


improvements thereon, shall 
the true value thereof, and shall be 


than two-thirds o taxed 1 
cent upon the assessed valuation thereof.“ (32 Stat. pt. 1. p. 610.) 
Under the conditions of the Federal Constitution it is not permitt 


to the people of the District of Columbia to exercise more of local self- 
ernmen to be able to make their wishes known to the 
mgress of the United States, whose action in the premises is beyond 
control, one Congress, however, not being able constitutionally to pind 
or control another. 


Post Office Appropriation Bill. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS | 


OF 


HON. SILAS R. BARTON, 


OF NEBRASKA, 
In toe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Friday, January 23, 1914, 


On the bill (H. R. 11338) making appropriations for the service of the 
Post Office Department for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1915, and 


` for other purposes. 

Mr. BARTON. Mr. Speaker, the Postal System of this 
country is one of the largest business enterprises in the world. 
It is the only branch of the Government that is self-sustaining. 
This system is the pride of the American people, and it should 
be the desire of all to further extend its service and better its 
efficiency. 

We pride ourselves on the splendid organization that we have 
builded, and in this day of the exceeding high cost of living we 
should not in making up this budget forget the men who are 
responsible for the splendid service given. 

My colleague has stated that there have been 85 changes or 
advances in the various classifications, all receiving $100 ad- 
yance except 3, and among the 3 not receiving their just ad- 
vance is the rural letter carrier. t 

His city brotker, performing the same kind of work where 
he is not exposed to such an extent to the elements, is given a 
uniform and an allowance of three or four hundred dollars 
for equipment, but the rural carrier, under much greater ad- 
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verse conditions, must provide his own conveyance, and in this 
day in handling the parcel post it means different and more 
expensive equipment, which he out of his own funds must pro- 
vide. It has developed in the course of this argument that 
practically his minimum expense in equipment, feed for his 
horses, and natural incidentals that he can not have more than 
$600 for a livelihood. He goes through rain and storm, through 
snow and mud. He does his duty like the soldier he is, and. 
gentlemen, compare his wages with that of other arms of the 
Government service or with that of the employees of other big 
business and you will know that he is underpaid. The increase 
asked for is only $100 per annum. This does not equalize him 
with his city brother who is rendering exactly the same kind 
of service. The men he serves pay first-class postage on most 
of their business. Their business makes the surplus in this 
great Post Office Department besides taking care of the de- 
ficiency created by the second-class matter sent from the cities, 
and I believe in pure justice that he should have this $100 
increase, thereby taking one small step in adjusting the great 
inequality now existing. 

I also hope the Reilly amendment will prevail. We have 
demanded that corporations make provision for their injured, 
and in other departments of the Government we make this pro- 
vision; and while I know it will meet with opposition, I shall 
vote for the amendment and believe that the good judgment of 
the House will write it into law. 


Underpaid Rural Carriers Hauling Tons. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ALBERT JOHNSON, 


OF WASHINGTON, 
In tHe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, January 23, 1914, 


On the bili (H. R. 11838) making appropriations for the service of the 
Post Office Department for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1915, and 
for other purposes. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Speaker, can it be pos- 
sible that this paragraph granting carriers on rural routes a 
picayunish increase in pay of $50 a year is being stricken from 
the Post Office appropriation bill by the advice and with the 
consent of the Democratic Party? The party, it seems, has 
ordered that this increase shall not be, and the party will pay 
the penalty. 

The gentleman from New York [Mr. Frrzaknarp] has just 
said: 

There are a great many places where the men (rural carriers) are 
living in a luxury they never heretofore dreamed of living in. 

The gentleman from New York adds— 

And that is not alone true of the rural carriers; it is true of the 
city carriers. * „ * It is a farce to compare the conditions of the 
carrier in a city like New York or Chicago with the conditions in a 
city of 100,000 or of 50.000 population. e cost of living is infinitely 
different. The conditions of life are infinitely different. 

Mr. Speaker, I believe that statement will be resented by 
city and rural carriers everywhere. With all due respect, I 
desire to say that I know it does not fit the situation as re- 
gards any carrier on any route in the far West. 

It is a fact, Mr. Speaker, that on one route running into 
Shelton, Wash., copper miners are shipping ore to the smelter 
at Tacoma by parcel post, finding it cheaper than to freight the 
ore, but breaking the back of the carrier. 

On another route, running north from Moclips, grocery men 
are shipping canned provisions, sugar, and other commodities 
in such quantities that the carrier is simply staggering under 
the load. This rural carrier went into the service under bond, 
taking a contract which called for one horse and a long trip 
over a hard trail clear up into the Queets country. Now he is 
required to use five horses; and hay is $25 a ton out there, and 
oats $32 a ton. Why, Mr. Speaker, that man is not receiving 
enough salary to pay for the feed of his horses. And your 
Democratic Party refuses to permit the trifling increase pro- 
vided in this bill. 

Your spokesman, the gentleman from New York [Mr. Frrz- 
GERALD], says: 

I do not believe, Mr. Chairman, that this is the year for the Demo- 
cratic — Sy. pe seen in wholesale increase of compensation. 


This provis meant a difference of $50 a posed to each individual, 
but it meant $2,700,000 added to the expense of the department. 
Amon; made by the Democratic Party in last cam) 


the e Yo 
sometimes somebody should remember that one of them was a pl 
to conduct the Goyernment economically 


Great guns! New embassadorial situations provided in Para- 
guay and Uraguay, just as easy as one, two, three—no word 
said as to economy—and then when it comes to adding a trifle 
to these rural carriers’ pay—the addition should be $300 a man, 
instead of the poor little $50 which has been proposed and 
knocked out—we are met with a cry of economy. 

Let the rural carriers spread the news. And, believe me, 
they will. Let the rural route man, running out of Puyallup, 
or any other town, with three horses, two wagons, and $400 to 
$500 necessary equipment expenses out of his $1,100 salary for 
a hard 25-mile route, tell that a sudden notion for Democratic 
economy, hit him at this particular point of the Post Office ap- 
propriation bill. Let him carry that news, along with the 
messages of good cheer; along with the letter from the strug- 
gling boy away at school or at work; along with the agricul- 
tural documents which tell how. to achieve success at this and 
that; along with the franked speeches of statesmen, who have 
hitched their wagons to the stars and forgotten the underpaid 
employees of the Government; along with the pesky little pack- 
ages of free seeds from this great and generous Government; 
along with the 50-pound packages of ore; along with the 10-pound 
salmon, the tub of sauerkraut, the sack of apples, the samples 
from the mail-oyder houses, and all the other things that go 
and come under the new 50-pound parcel-post rule. 

Mr. Speaker, under that rule the rural route men are carry- 
ing tons, not pounds, and they are denied an increase in pay 
of $50 a year. What does this overwhelming Democratic ma- 
jority think of it? 


Post Office Appropriation Bill. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. AUGUSTINE LONERGAN, 


OF CONNECTICUT, 
In tHe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, January 23, 1914, 


On the bill (H. R. 11838) making appropriations for the service of the 
Post Office Department for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1915, and 
for other purposes. 

Mr. LONERGAN. Mr. Speaker, the bill under consideration 
in the main meets with my approval. It has many excellent 
features. It liberally provides for our rapidly expanding and 
efficient Postal Service. The section providing for compen- 
sating employees for injuries received, without their neglect, 
while on duty, and similarly for the payment of sums of money 
to their representatives in case of loss of life during hours of 
employment, is in line with modern progress. 

The paragraph providing for experimental village delivery 
service in towns and villages having post offices of the second 
and third class that are not by law now entitled to free de- 
livery service should stand. The residents of the country have 
the rural free delivery and those of the larger communities the 
city free delivery. Residents of many of our towns and villages 
do not have free delivery service, but they are entitled to it. 
The fact that they do not reside in towns with a population of 
10,000 or over or that the post-office receipts in their town did 
not amount to $10,000 at the close of the fiscal year ought not 
to preclude them from free delivery service. The experimental 
service is working satisfactorily and should be continued. 

I note that an increase for rural free delivery carriers is pro- 
vided for, but it is insufficient. In the district which I have 
the honor to represent six carriers report as follows: 


Length of route and net annual income. 


21 miles ______. ——— $486. 00 
il 890. 54 


As the laborer is worthy of his hire, the next appropriation 
bill from this committee should provide more liberally for these 
men. Day after day, in fair weather and in stormy, from morn- 
ing until night, they serve the patrons along their routes, and 
it is only justice that the faithful service of these daily mes- 
sengers should be adequately compensated. 

I am opposed, however, to section 6 of the bill. Not because 
I believe the civil service is administered as claimed by some 
of the gentlemen—but because I think its permanency is estab- 
lished, and for the further reason that the highly efficient Pos- 
tal Service ought not to be tampered with. 
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On examination we find that 47,999 employees are in the 
classified service who received their classification without ex- 
amination. It strikes me that this is unfair and unjust, espe- 
cially as in some cases, at least, others have qualified for posi- 
tions so classified but were not given appointments, All posi- 
tions in the classified service which are not filled by persons 
who attained the required standing in competitive examinations 
should be thrown open to examination and filled by those suc- 
ceeding in competitive tests. No one should receive an ap- 
pointment by the spoils system and hold it by the merit system. 

The civil service is adopted by many industrial and commer- 
cial organizations as well as municipal and State governments. 
Such a system now obtains in Connecticut. A further evidence 
of the growth of the popularity of the system is found by the 
action of Senators and Representatives in holding preliminary 
exaininations for candidates for appointment to Annapolis and 
West Point. I have made satisfactory tests of this plan. 

I was among those who voted to remove deputy marshals and 
deputy revenue collectors from the classified service, because the 
marshal and collector have several deputies for whose official 
action they are held responsible, a responsibility similar to that 
of a county sheriff for the official acts of his deputies, and they 
ought never to have been included under the provisions of the 
civil-service law; but that case is not parallel to that of a post- 
master and his assistants. In the former there is no special 
knowledge required and no supervisory authority over an en- 
tire office and its force and daily contact with the public such 
as is demanded of an assistant postmaster. The latter is, in 
part, an executive. In many cases his services to a new post- 
master are indispensable. If he is an incompetent or undesir- 
able, he may be demoted or dismissed from the service. His 
retention in the classified service means an incentive to the post- 
office clerks and an assurance of a continuance of the classifica- 
tion system in the Post Office Department. { 

The present administration has established a reputation with 
the people of the country for constructive legislation. It has 
enacted into law two great measures, with others soon to follow. 
While reforms in the civil service are needed, not the least of 
which is that more sensible examinations be given, this Con- 
gress ought not to weaken what is accepted by the American 
people as a permanent institution, 


Rural Carriers. 


SXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JAMES W. BRYAN, 


OF WASHINGTON, 
IN xun House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Thursday, January 22, 1914, 


On the bill (H. R: 11338) making appropriations for the service of the 
Yost Ges Department for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1915, and 
for othér purposes. 


Mr. BRYAN. Mr. Speaker, there is not the slightest room for 
difference of opinion as to the merits of the proposition to raise 
the salary of the rural carriers. I do not propose to burden the 
Itecorp with a long statement about the matter, but I believe the 
proposition is so meritorious that the Committee on the Post 
Office and Post Roads will bring in a special bill that will not 
be subject to the point of order. 

I was elected here as a representative of my State at large. 
We have a big rural population, and the rural carrier is not 
paid the salary he is entitled to receive. My attention was first 
called to the position of the rural carrier at a meeting of postal 
employees at Everett, Wash., last winter, I do not remember 
the name of the rural carrier who spoke, but he made plain the 
burdens and the meager salary of the rural carrier, and it 
seemed to me there could be no question raised here. Of 
course the parcel post has increased his work, but it must be 
remembered that these carriers going through the rural dis- 
tricts each day are able to spread good news or bad news. If 
they feel that they are mistreated by the Government, they will 
not give the best service. 


ASSISTANT POSTMASTERS. 


I am glad the President has put his foot dowa so emphatically 
upon the effort of certain members of the Democratic Party 
on the floor of this House to reintroduce the spoils system by 
throwing off the classified ciyil-service list the assistant post- 


masters. If the civil service is not fairly administered, it ig 
the duty of the present administration to correct all existing 
irregularities. The time will come, and it will come soon, in my 
opinion, when the postmasters are all covered into the civil sery- 
ice. The people of the country get no advantage from the 
scramble of party men for the spoils of office. We have, in part 
at least, advanced away from that system, and it will be a sad 
day for the country when we return to it. 


COMPENSATORY TIME FOR SUNDAY WORK. 


I was glad to see the provision which was designed to amend 
the present Sunday compensatory time law, because the effect 
of the amendment would have been to abrogate the principle 
of the weekly rest day, so recently established in the service, 
by legalizing continuity of service. The present 6 day rebate 
limit is entirely satisfactory to the employees, because it insures 
a period of rest immediately following the Sunday worked. A 
30-day rebate limit might mean, if the mails were heavy, con- 
tinuous service for two, three, or four weeks. The employecs 
prefer one day each week rather than two days every second 
week or three days every third week. 

In effect the present law has had the desired result of mini- 
mizing Sunday work in the post offices, which has long been the 
aim of the department and the wish of the people throughout 
the country. Supervisory oflicials, mindful of the fact that Sun- 
day work must be compensated within the following six days, 
have reduced crews to a minimum—just men enough to dis- 
tribute the important mail. But were the 6-day inhibition 
removed, were the rebate latitude extended, the natural inclina- 
tion of the supervisory official would be to bolster up the present 
Sunday crews and trust to a lull in the mails within 30 days to 
permit of a lawful rebate. 

Practically the only Sunday work now done in post offices is 
the distribution of mail. Thus the rebate law affects only dis- 
tributors—men who work nights, holidays, and irregular hours, 
and whose compensation is no greater than those who are. re- 
lieved altogether from Sunday work in the service. If the 
change in the law is contemplated because of a desire for economy 
as the department states, it necessarily follows that this economy 
is practiced at the expense of these self-same distributors, 
whose services are so valuable that they can not be granted n 
fixed day of rest. 

The proposed 80-day rebate limit is unsatisfactory to the 
department and the employees. The argument that it will cover 
the holiday mail rush by permitting -greater leeway in rebat- 
ing adds nothing to its value, because the present 6-day rebate 
law was found elastic enough during the recent Christmas 
congestion. In most of the large offices of the country fhe 
department technically violated the law by allowing no rebate 
time during Christmas week. The employees, realizing, as 
faithful public servants, the necessity of keeping the holiday mail 
in motion, uttered no protest. This proof of the elasticity of the 


law, the employees argued, effectually removes the only pos- 


sible weakness its opponents could find in it. 

While the difference between a 30 and a 6 day rebate may 
not seem apparent to one outside the service, yet from the 
viewpoint of the men affected the weekly rebate limit is much 
more desirable, It has been in successful operation for almost 
a year, and its abrogation on the plea of economy is scarcely 
justifiable in view of a reported surplus of $3.800,000 for the 
postal service. A 30-day rebate, it may be said, will not be 
construed to the disadvantage of the employees; yet they know 
from past experience that their surest safeguard is an explicit 
legislative act of Congress, defining in unmistakable terms the 
intent of that body. For this reason they want the present 
6-day law rather than the 30-day, as proposed. 


COMPENSATION IN CASE OF INJURIES, 


There has been considerable discussion here as to compensa- 
tion for postal employees in case of injury or death. I have 
already stated that the amount of the compensation is entirely 
too low. The net as it passed allows 82.000 in case of death, 
unless the postal employee was guilty of contributory negligence. 
The friends of the employees ought to look after this matter and 
see to it that an effort is made to induce the Senate to entirely 
abrogate this ancient doctrine of negligence. The compensation 
is for the widow and children and other dependents, and it is 
too late after a railway mail clerk, for instance, has been killed 
to raise the question of negligence. 

I had the privilege on one occasion quite recently to ride on 
the mail cur a considerable distance with a railway mail clerk. 
The result of this was that I became convinced that, whatever 
may be said of other branches of the Postal Service, the railway 
mail clerk is the boy that earns his pay. 
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Post Office Bill. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALLEN T. TREADWAY, 


OF MASSACHUSETTS, 
In tHe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Saturday, January 24, 1914, 


1 . R. 11338) making appropriations for the service of the 
One ens Denietnent for the fiscal wee ending June 30, 1915, and 


for other purposes. 


Mr. TREADWAY. Mr. Speaker, in common with the other 
speakers on the subject, I am in thorough sympathy in the 
effort being made by the friends of the rural carriers to increase 
their rate of compensation. No class of Government employees 
are subjected to greater hardships than are these faithful men 
who are daily the link between many isolated sections and the 
outside world. 

In my district, in the hills of western Massachusetts, they per- 
form their arduous task during the winter season, showing great 
hardihood in the face of inclemency of weather, over snow- 
drifted roads and while the temperature is very low. Within 
two weeks the thermometer in our section has reached 30° be- 
low zero, and on several occasions did not go over the zero 
mark throughout the day. 

The editor of the Rural Free Delivery News is to be congratu- 
lated on his method of furnishing the Congressmen the state- 
ments of carriers in various sections. Some of these sent to me 
show that four horses are necessary to perform the work, which 
must be purchased, fed, and maintained, vehicles supplied, and 
the carrier’s salary also secured from the munificent sum of the 
Government rate of from $770 to $1,100 a year. One carrier re- 
ceived, in my district, as his net salary last year $248.75 and 
another $264.15. I have made up the following figures from 
statements received from the carriers in my district, which will 
give a good idea as to the expenses they are under and the com- 
pensation they receive at the present time. 

The average investment that these carriers had to make at 
the start was $514.50. 

r year for the carriers was $1, 009. 55 
tes teats EOE ETD Garant eee 


Making an average net salary for each carrier of 506. 00 


I am very glad to corroborate the statements of other Mem- 
bers in behalf of the rural carriers, and urge a liberal increase 
in the salaries of these men. 


Post Office Appropriation Bill. 


REMARKS 
HON. ALFRED G. ALLEN, 


OF OHIO, 
In roe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Friday, January 23, 1914, 


On the bill (H. R. 11338) making appropriations for the service of the 
Post Office Department for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1915, and 
for other purposes. 

Mr. ALLEN. Mr. Speaker, the pending amendment in the 
main seeks to extend to post-office clerks, city and rural letter 
earriers, post-office inspectors, and special-delivery messengers 
the provisions of the existing law as to railway postal clerks. 
I have given the question a great deal of consideration, and as 
chairman of the subcommittee to which it was originally re- 
ferred reported same favorably to the full committee, which in 
turn incorporated it in the bill now under discussion. Nothing 
which has been said in opposition thereto during this debate has 
caused me to change my views. In fact, I am even more 
strongly convinced than ever before that it should be enacted 
into law. 

Why should not the Government pay its employee injured in 
line of duty a small compensation for his loss of time? It is 
limited to a year’s salary, if his disability continues that long, 
but if longer it does not exceed a half year’s pay additional, even 
if he be permanently injured and never able to again perform a 
day’s labor. In case of death resulting from injuries received 


while in performance of his duties, then it provides for the pay- 
ment of the sum of $2,000 to the wife, children, or other depend- 
ent relative, if any, of such employee. But in no case is the 
Goyernment liable where the injury or death is the result of 
negligence on the part of such employee. I have in mind a case 
in my own city of a clerk who was severely and tiy 
injured by a heavy sack of mail falling upon him and injuring 
him about the back and spine so that he was unable to perform 
manual labor for more than four years and never has been able 
to resume his former position. Upon presenting the facts to 
members of the Claims Committee I was advised that it would 
be useless to introduce a private bill in his behalf, as the com- 
mittee would not report favorably, there being no precedent, but 
that there ought to be a general law on the subject to cover all 
such cases. Now, we here propose the general law for the Post 
Office Department. It should pass, and now is the time to do it. 

Let me now take a few minutes to discuss the postal employee, 
the Postal Service, and this bill generally. 

To procure a position in the Postul Service it is necessary for 
one to file an application in writing and take a competitive 
civil-service examination. Should he pass the required test, his 
name is placed on an eligible register in the order of his per- 
centage. If his name is reached and his personal vouchers are 
O. K. and he meets the approval of the postmaster, he is sworn 
in with much dignity and ceremony and informed that he must 
furnish a bond before he takes up his duties. If the position 
he seeks is that of a letter carrier, he is also instructed to pro- 
cure a uniform for himself at his own expense. 

When these necessary requirements are attended to, he reports 
to the supervisory officer in charge and receives the information 
that his position is that of a substitute, and he is told to learn 
the different details of his position in order that he may become 
accustomed to the work and be prepared to fill an assignment 
when called upon. This breaking-in period lasts about one week, 
during which time he works much, learns little, and receives 
nothing by way of compensation. He is then assigned to the 
waiting list with a number of other substitutes, and when his 
turn arrives and there is a temporary vacancy caused by one 
of the regular employees being off duty, he is assigned to the 
place and paid at the rate of 40 cents an hour. Should the as- 
signment be for vacation or auxiliary work the rate of pay is 
80 cents an hour. His earnings during this substitute period, 
which averages about four years and which might be termed 
his apprenticeship, are uncertain and, to say the least, pro- 
vides a very precarious living. 

When he receives a regular appointment, he is notified to call 
at the office of the postmaster, where he is again sworn in with 
much solemnity and is informed that he will have a regular 
assignment at a salary of $800 per annum. If he is diligent and 
punctual in performing his duties and his record warrants it. he 
can be promoted one grade of $100 each year until he reaches the 
$1,000 grade in second-class offices and the $1,100 grade in first- 
class offices. His automatic promotions stop here, and no matter 
how efficient he may be or how diligently he performs his duty 
he can not reach the highest grade in his office unless the post- 
master sees fit to recommend him in preference to another 
employee. The reason for this is that a policy was adopted by 
the second session of the Sixtieth Congress which only made 
provision for promotion of 50 per cent of the employees to the 
highest grades. 

It might be well to state that the famous Hitchcock economy 
administration was in a large measure responsible for this 
policy, for they not only made the recommendation to the Post 
Office Committee but stated also that not more than 50 per 
cent of the employees actually earned promotion to the highest 
grade. It might also be well to state that the first session of 
the Sixtieth Congress provided for the promotion of every 
eligible postal employee, but I am informed that then First 
Assistant Postmaster General Grandfield resorted to every means 
within his power to deprive men of promotions which they had 
justly earned. To illustrate, the recommendations of postmas- 
ters in all parts of the country were returned to them from the 
office of the First Assistant, and they were politely informed 
that the lists should be curtailed, as the officials were of the 
opinion that there were too many men recommended for pro- 
motion. It was only in offices where ostmasters insisted that 
their recommendations were based entirely on merit and where 
they refused to assume the responsibility of cutting the names 
of employees off the list that the promotions were allowed. 
Hundreds of employees throughout the country, who had justly 
earned promotion, were deprived of it that year through the 
action of the First Assistant Postmaster General, a man who 
never worked a day inside of a post office and knew nothing 
whatever of the practical work performed by a post-office clerk 
or a letter carrier, 
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The custom of promoting 50 per cent was followed by each 
Republican Congress, but the Sixty-second Congress, which was 
Democratic, adopted my amendment providing for the promo- 
tion of 75 per cent of these employees. There has been much 
dissatisfaction with this policy, which naturally causes dis- 
crimination, although not, of course, so much since the propor- 
tion of promotions was increased. Men whose records are per- 
fect and who are by every fair method of reasoning entitled to 
promotion are deprived of it. It is a system that should be 
remedied, and provision should be made for the promotion of 
every employee whose record for efficiency will warrant his 
postmaster in recommending him. To this end I have intro- 
duced a bill for automatic promotions to higher grades, which 
I hope to have enacted into law during this Congress. The pro- 
motion should be regulated entirely on merit and not on the 
personal preference of any postmaster or supervisory official. 
When we take into consideration the four years’ substitute 
period, with its small and uncertain income, and the fact that 
it takes from six to seven years for an employee to reach the 
highest grade, he should not be deprived of that which he has 
justly earned because there has not been a sufficient appropria- 
tion made by Congress to advance him. 

And now, Mr. Speaker, in looking.over the Post Office appro- 
priation bill I find that each year great progress is being made 
in the way of reforms and extensions of the Postal Service. It 
speaks well for the Congress, and is the best evidence of the 
interest taken in the only branch of the Government service 
that comes in close contact with the people. The Sixty-first 
Congress enacted a law for the establishment of postal savings 
banks, and during the period of time that the legislation was 
pending many well-meaning citizens predicted all sorts of dire 
consequences should such radical legislation be enacted into 
law. The very people who were most outspoken against postal 
savings bank legislation are now its strongest supporters, and 
they have admitted that they were mistaken in their former 
views. 

The Sixty-second Congress enacted a parcel-post law, which 
has been in effect since January 1, 1913. This legislation met 
with strong and determined opposition, and great stress was 
laid on the hardship that would accrue to the small merehant, 
and that no benefit would be had by the residents in rural 
communities. The fallacy of these arguments is now admitted, 
as it has been proven beyond the question of a doubt that the 
farmer and the rural citizen are the greatest beneficiaries of the 
law. The success of this new parcel-post law has surpassed 
the original claims of its stanchest advocates and supporters, 
and its future possibilities can only be surmised by the most 
optimistic advocate of the parcel post, 

Another and more advanced idea is now becoming prevalent 

in the public mind, and that is the establishment of the tele- 
Phone and telegraph service as an adjunct of the Postal Serv- 
ice, and the trite argument that if it has been found advanta- 
geous and, in fact, necessary for the Government to handle the 
written message, then why not the spoken, may well be given 
most careful consideration. 
With all these new additions to the Postal Service, which 
require the best thought and ingenuity of those in immediate 
charge to outline plans for the proper enforcement of rules 
and regulations governing this immense service, it is pleasing to 
note that the Congress has taken into consideration the addi- 
tional responsibilities that have been placed on the employees 
who are intrusted with the real hard werk of the service and 
have on each occasion recommended legislation to improve the 
working conditions of the men. 

And now, recurring again to the pending amendment to pro- 
vide compensation for employees who are injured or killed in 
the performance of their duties, it is, to my mind, just and in 
keeping with the progress of the times. While there is a Fed- 

ral compensation law on the statute books—the act approved 

ay 30, 1908—and separate laws protecting employees of the 
Life-Saving Service and the Railway Mail Service, yet none of 
these laws, strange to say, makes any provisions for the city 
or rurai letter carriers, the post-office clerks, or special-delivery 
messengers. Railway mail clerks have had the benefit of a 
compensation law since 1900, but their occupation is of such a 
hazardous nature that they should be. protected to the fullest 
extent. Sea post clerks and post-office inspectors have been 
covered in the act which provides for railway mail clerks, and 
it is well that this is so. The committee has deemed it wise to 
go a step further this year, and we are now given the oppor- 
tunity to extend the compensation act to provide for city and 
rural carriers and post-office clerks and special-deliyery mes- 
sengers. 

By the act of May 30, 1908, the United States Government 
established a system of compensation for industrial accident for 


the majority of its industrial employees, this being the first 
general accident-compensation law of this country. However, 
the principle of accident compensation had been recognized 
much earlier through the enactment of laws for the protection 
of employees in the Life-Saving Service, the act of May 4, 882, 
and the Railway Mail Service act of June 2, 1900. 

The principle of providing compensation to injured employees 
is now an established one, as is attested by the enactment of 
laws by the legislatures of the several States. In this respect 
it seems to me, Mr. Speaker, that the Federal Government 
is behind the times, as there are a great number of our civil- 
service employees who are without any protection whatever 
in the event of meeting with accidents in the course of their 
employment that incapacitate them from performing their du- 
ties. There are a number of bills now pending in Congress that 
will remedy this condition, and I trust that a fair compensation 
bill will be reported to the House at an early date, and that such 
80590 will be enacted into law before this session of Congress 
adjourns. 


Post Office Appropriation Bill. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. WILLIS J. HULINGS, 


OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
IN tue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Friday, January 23, 1914, 


On the bill (H. R. 11838) makin u 

Post Office Department for the Asrai Pear ending Tene 30, 1918. and 

for other purposes. 

Mr. HULINGS. Mr. Speaker, I have reports from 24 rural 
mail carriers employed in my district. 

The average rate of pay is $1,080 a year; the average cost of 
vehicles and equipment, $470 a year; the average cost of op- 
erating equipment, $503 a year; interest on cost of equipment, 
$28 a year; net pay per year, $549; net pay per day for 312 
days, $1.76, 

These men are employed in the northwestern part of Penn- 
Sylvania, where the country is generally rough and hilly. The 
routes average 24 miles in length. 

A moment’s reflection will convince anyone that a daily trip 
of 24 miles over the average road delivering mail and packages 
wa a team or single horse will occupy the entire time of the 
carrier. 

These men go rain or shine. Day in and day out, in summer 
heats or the blasts of winter, the carrier plods his way. 

Last fall this matter of compensation of these men was 
brought to my attention. 

This winter we had an unusual snowfall, from 23 to 3 feet 
deep. Through much of that country it still lies drifted in 
places for the space of half a mile 6 to 8 feet deep, and the 
hauler is obliged to leave the roads and take to the fields. The 
temperature throughout that section frequently falls to 20° 
below zero and lower.. 

These men, exposed to all the inclemencies of a climate of 
great extremes, are performing a service of more value and 
more highly appreciated by the people served than that of any 
other branch of the public service. 

The service costs the Government nothing. It is understood 
that the Post Office Department is now on a self-sustaining 
basis. Except that the carrying of magazines is done at a loss, 
the balance of the business done by the Post Office Department 
is a source of profit to the Government. The people who buy 
the stamps pay the bills. Unlike the military, a pension, or 
almost any other kind of an appropriation, neither the Govern- 
ment nor any person is taxed or contributes a penny except the 
persons who are served, the purchasers of the required stamps. 

And yet the United States Government expect these men to 
serve it and the people faithfully for the pittance of $1.76 per 
day, 

Mr. Speaker, it is not only for the rural carrier that I speak. 

I am acquainted with the city carriers in my home city. I 
wish to bear testimony here to the patient endurance, the effi- 
ciency, and the high character of these men. There is no class 
of men in the public service anywhere that are more deserving, 
and, all things considered, there is no class of men in the public 
service so poorly paid as the carriers. 

I have seen them, late and early, trudging to their tasks with 
a burden of 50 to 100 pounds swinging from their shoulders, 
whether in the sweltering heat or the bitter cold. 
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I have seen them this winter breaking the road through 23 
feet of snow when the entire street car service was stopped. 

I am in favor of economy, but since I have become informed 
of the character of the service performed by these men and ob- 
served the steady, persistent, patient, and efficient service of the 
carrier, whether on the city deliveries or the rural routes, I 
regard the compensation paid them as parsimonious, approach- 
ing a public scandal. 

I also desire to be recorded in favor of the extension of de- 
liveries to towns where the service has not yet been installed. 

Deliveries are already made several times daily in the cities 
and larger towns. 

The rural deliveries serve the people in the country daily. 

Experimental deliveries have been made in the smaller towns. 
In every case coming under my notice this service has been 
highly appreciated wherever installed. 

Upon the petition of some of my constituents to have such de- 
liveries established, I have been informed by the department 
that the experiments have not proved satisfactory, and the ap- 
propriation for the purpose was so nearly exhausted that fur- 
ther extension would not be made by the department. 

I am persuaded that these deliveries are so beneficial that the 
appropriation for the purpose should be increased and the de- 
partment required to carry the experiment to more definite con- 
clusions, so that, if at all practicable, the remaining 20,000,000 
of our people not now served by daily deliveries may be so 
served and put upon a common footing in this respect with 
citizens living in the country and those living in the cities. 


Post Office Appropriation Bill. 


REMARKS 


or 


HON. THOMAS M. BELL, 


OF GEORGIA, 
In Tun House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Friday, January 23, 1914, 


On the bill (H. R. 11338) making appropriations for the service of the 
Post Office Department for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1915, and 
for other purposes, 

Mr. BELL of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, it is sorely regretted that 
the Rules Committee failed or refused to report a rule providing 
for the passage of new legislation which is carried on the Post 
Office appropriation bill, which includes a small increase in com- 
pensation for rural letter carriers. It has been suggested that 
the Rules Committee’s failure to do its duty in this regard was 
due to Executive or departmental influence. We can hardly 
bring ourselves to the conclusion that the head of this great Gov- 
ernment, through its departmental agencies, would halt from the 
great problems which ordinarily engage the attention of a suc- 
cessful administration in its duty and obligations to the coun- 
try to refuse in any degree whatever a small increase of pay to 
so worthy and needy a class of employees as the rural letter car- 
riers. But if the conclusions reached are correct, the responsi- 
bility rests somewhere other than with the majority of the mem- 
bership of this House, because it is evident that this item car- 
ried in the bill would be almost unanimously voted in if we had 
the privilege of a vote. It has been the prevailing rule for 40 
years that new legislation for the Postal Service has been car- 
ried on the Post Office appropriation bills, and it is unfortunate 
at this time that we, with a Democratic majority of 140, can not, 
on account of Executive or departmental interference, provide 
for a good-roads bill in the interest of the great masses of the 
people in the rural sections of the country or give the smallest 
possible increase of pay to the rural letter carriers, who to-day 
receive less pay in proportion to the work done and expenses 
incurred than any class of Government employees. 

The Rules Committee in justice to itself and to this committee 
and to the time-honored custom of legislation, should have 
adopted a rule whereby this legislation could have been enacted 
without endangering its passage by the objection of one man, 
who felt called upon to make the point of order against this 
item, as did the gentleman from New York [Mr. FITZGERALD]. 
No excuse has been given for the point of order being made 
against the proposed increase for rural letter carriers, and none 
can be legitimately offered, except that it is new legislation. 

The rural letter carriers are compelled to face all kinds of 
weather and conditions, and no class of employees deserye more 


recognition at the hands of this great Government than these 
people. The salaries of these carriers have been increased from 
time to time in the same manner in which your committee now 
makes the attempt, but we are met with the cry of a point 
of order, and that made by a gentleman from the great me- 
tropolis whose citizens are not interested in the rural letter 
carriers, 

In my judgment, Mr. Speaker, the rural delivery of mail to 
the millions of worthy people who till the soil and otherwise 
make their living by honest labor, is one of the greatest bless- 
ings given to a people in modern times, and it becomes our duty 
as a legislative body to see that the employees in this service, 
as well as the people they serve, are as generously treated as 
any other class of American citizens, and as an humble member 
of the Post Office and Post Roads Committee it is my intention 
in the future to continue to use my best offices along these lines. 
Mr. Speaker, I ask permission to incorporate in my remarks 
an editorial from the veteran editor of the Louisville (Ky.) 
Courier-Journal, Mr. Watterson, in defense of my amendment, 
which is a part of this bill to increase the pay of rural carriers, 
in which he ably defends this proposition, and which speaks 
for itself: 

The House Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads is said to 
have decided upon an increase of salary for rural carriers. 

This increase, it is said, will amount to about $50 a 2 7 on standard 
routes and will be applied to other routes in proportion. Assuredly, 
there is no branch of the service in which the employees are more 
deserving of consideration in connection with salary enlargement. 

The rural carriers work for the money they get, and the establish- 
ment of the parcel t has added materially to their labors. They are 
ig, 5 to their own wagons, and the augmented bulk of the 
mail they are carrying will make it necessary in many instances for 
them to provide larger vehicles than they are using at present. 

The carriers are assigned about as much territory as they can cover 
9 and with due regard for promptness, under the most favor- 
able conditions, A route that is carried easily during the long summer 
days and at seasons when the country roads are in their best condition 
assumes a very different aspect in winter when the weather is severe 
and the roads are muddy or covered with snow or sleet. It is during 
the winter that the energies and resources of the carriers are most 
strongly taxed. 

In the days of man 
tem had been establi 
actually carried the mails scarcely were paid enough to keep bod 
soul together; but the iniquitous system prevailed for many years 
it was discarded, 

The rural carriers are paid salaries, and consequently fare better 
than did the star-route carriers. There can be no disputing the fact 
that they earn all that they are paid. They get no “easy money” 
at any stage of the game, and, in view of the additional burden that has 
been imposed by the parcel post, it is no more than fair that they 
should have some additional compensation. 

I also desire to incorporate as a part of my remarks some 
statements made by some of the carriers in my district in 
defense of my proposition submitted for the consideration of the 
committee. I know these carriers personally and know that 
their statements are entitled to full faith and credit, because 
they are among the best people in Georgia: 


Statement No, 1. 


star routes, before the Rural Free Delivery Sys- 
ed, the contractors got rich, while the men pale 
an 
efore 


Number) of:horses e — ö 8440. 00 
Number: deln 1; e. ——:0 emeens 60. 00 
Hine e.. ð 13. 00 
otal) weine,... 8 515. 00 

o ů 

Interest on amount invested M 41, 20 
SSS Un I a aan ee wo EE oe Ee SS EA 50. 00 


Feed of all kinds 


Shoeing, medicine, veterinary, e 9. 60 
Repairs to vehicles, harness, ete 8. 00 
Incidental) . . . a a 5. 00 

Total cost for the Weare... oo ee 449. 80 
Ry anal ChGGhTTTTTTTſTT0T0T0T0T—B—V—Kv— ae 1, 100. 00 

AAI L a y ase ened ln eine ee ater 650, 20 

Present price of corn, $0.08; oats, $0.65; hay, $25; bran, $1.75. 
Statement No, 2. 

INUMDEr OL HONGOM (a COR earns eet cena $300. 00 
Number of vehicles 2, cost 137.50 
Harness, ete 22. 00 

Total investments. aon nee e a ealee 459. 50 
Interest on amount invested— 34. 05 
Depreciation gee — 2. 106. 00 
O60 Sora inde A EN A hacen 288, 00 
Shoeing, medicine, veterinary, et. 12. 00 
Repairs to vehicles, harness, ete 4 41.15 
Incidental expenses... ooo eee ee 3. 80 

Total cost for Tha y ree 485. 00 
My anhtial gary 2 seco ee... 1, 100. 00 

INGE BRIAR ee ENR N eee 615. 00 


Present price of corn, $1; oats, $0,57; hay, $35; bran, $1.75, 
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Statement No. 3. 


Number of horses 2, est.. 800.00 
Number of vehicles 2, cost EAR. 168. 96 

Harness, etc. : 
Ei ARN LS AE A, TE ee ISBT) 87. 00 
F — TEMY, Sa EE — —— ST, 9. 00 
reien, eee ee 514. 96 
Interest on amount invested „4 „ũ 41. 19 
Dae: eR TS aN i SE er ate aie io 376.00 
Shoeing, medicine, veterinary, Ete -a-ne 15. 00 
Repairs to vehicles, harness, ete mami 12. 00 
OSES, PURE Re R S en ed nn gs 444.19 
er . — 1,056.00 
W T ae Se a ee i PU ee 611. 81 


Present price of corn, $1; oats, $0.60; hay, $1.50; bran, $1.60, 
Stalement No. 4. 


Interest on amount invested — 21. 20 
Depreelation ee 66. 25 
Feed of all kinds az 135. 00 
Shoeing, medicine, veterinary, ete- 10. 20 
Repairs to vehicles, harness, etc- 8. 35 
Rncidente lexi E ree eee 30. 00 
Total-.cost for the year. Sne kr a 271. 00 
My annual salary omy STE Tee Te ͤ TY SEL PD SE EASES 770. 00 
Aan ̃ ˙ ˙UNUN a a 199. 00 
Present price of corn, $0.90; oats, $0.65; hay, 828; bran, $2. 
Statement No. 6. 
Number of horses 2, cost. a aa 5350. 00 
Number of vehicles 2, t.. 125. 00 
Harn „%%% 22 ——: a 25. 00 
inn Tree 500. 00 
Interest on amount inves ted ĩͤ„«rAä 40. 00 
SFF — = 75. 00 
Feed of all kinds APATE PA ˙—— i SS 300. 00 
Shoeing. medicine, veterinary, et. 20. 00 
Repairs to vehicles, harness, et —— 50. 00 
Incidental: eee ͤ—24ïCr 25. 00 
Total cost for the years cs ei iL 510. 00 
Aly annual salaryos e — 880. 00 
Ne AAA TTT 8 370. 00 
T'resent price of corn, $1.10; oats, 80.60; hay, $1.35; bran, $2. 
Statement No. 6. 
Number ‘of barses 2 ct. —ʃ4 8409. 00 
Number of vehicles 2, eo. nn 120. 00 
— Tr... — . TS Oe ESR 25. 00 
n tee 545. 00 
Interest on amount invested—— 43. 60 
S TTTTTPTTTTTTT—TTTT—TTF—T—T—T—T—T—T—T—T—T—T—T—T—T—V—V——T—T—T—T—T—T—T—V—V—V—V———————ů——j— 100. 00 
e e e 
oelng, medicine, ve . ĩ . CER . 
1755 to vehicles, harness, eto — — 40. 00 
Incidental expenses ITS TESA OTE 8 50. 00 
Total cost for the err — 543. 60 
By annual) er T1 [9900.0 
N ak ies al seen es 556. 40 


Present price of corn, $0.90; oats, $0.60; hay, 8300 per 100 bundles. 


I have other similar statements, but will not print them at 
the present time. 

It appears from these statements that the average compensa- 
tion of rural carriers, after deducting actual expenses, is less 
than $600 per annum. The city carriers receiye more salary 
than rural carriers, with no expense of teams, vehicles, or de- 
preciation of values, and yet I do not believe that city carriers 
are paid in excess of their duties and responsibilities. 

The good-roads bill, which your committee confidently ex- 
pected a rule in order to enact into law, is one which will reach 
and benefit the most deserving of all classes of people—the 
farmer, the tiller of the soil. This Government can afford to 
appropriate the amount called for in this provision in order to 
inaugurate a system of good roads throughout the country, espe- 
cially if the States interested will appropriate an equal sum. 
There is nothing, in my opinion, Mr. Speaker, which would 
enhance the property values of our country as much as a 
system of public roads, and nothing more needful for the benefit 
and convenience of humanity, and, in my candid judgment, Con- 
gress will be derelict in its duty if we do not legislate along 
these lines in the near future, and I sincerely trust it will not 
be delayed beyond this session. 
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REMARKS 


or 


HON. J. M. ©. SMITH, 


OF MICHIGAN, 
In tre Horst or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Friday, January 23, 1914, 


On the bill (H. R. 11338) making appropriations for the service of th 
Post Office p à 
. 8 for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1915, and 


Mr. J. M. C. SMITH. Mr. Speaker, under the privilege 
granted me when the Post Office appropriation bill was under 
consideration in the House, I desire to say that I am in faror 
of granting an increase of salary to the rural letter carriers of 
our country, and hope that their pay may be increased now 
according to the provisions of the bill at $1,150 per annum and 
ultimately to $100 per month. In stating my reason for this 
position I not only consider that the exacting services required 
by them entitles them to more pay, but also in the interest of 
equality there is no yalid reason why the city carrier should 
receive more pay than the country carrier, who performs heavier 
work and is under vastly more expense. The city carrier, and 
he is not overpaid, now receives $100 per month and can eat his 
meals at home, while the rural carrier must furnish and main- 
tain his own equipage, pay for his dinner and horse feed while 
on the ronte, and stand all repairs. If a conveyance is needed 
for city delivery, the same is usually furnished by the depart- 
ment. Why should the pay of the rural carrier not now be in- 
creased since under the parcel post he is now delivering as 
much again as formerly and at the same pay, with a present 
prospect of increased number of parcels and greater weight to 
be added, prospectively, to 100 pounds. Free delivery must be 
given to towns and villages to make the service uniform. 

‘The argument made by some that if the rural carriers do not 
want the position or can not do the work for the wages they now 
receive they can resign and there are plenty who will take their 
places is without force. The same might be said of the Presi- 
dent, our Senators or Representatives, and all other postal offi- 
cers and persons holding official positions. It is simply a ques- 
tion of proper pay for the valuable services rendered by our 
rural carriers. The other public officials above enumerated have 
had their day, and this question is not open to them in this bill 
or discussed here. 

In this connection I wish to present a letter just received 
from the rural carriers of Kalamazoo, Mich.: 

KALAMAZOO, MICH., Jantary 22, 191}. 
Hon. J. M. C. Surra, Washington, D. 0. 


Dran Sin: You no doubt will have in your possession in the near 
future, if you have not already, a eopy of an se account of rural 
carriers from this district. I note in those b there was no space 
for loss of horses by death. This matter was brought most forcibly to 
my attention on January 20. On going to the barn to feed my horses 
I found the one I expected to drive dead in the stall, which the day 
before, so far as I knew, was as healthy and vi us a horse as there 
was in the service. This is the fourth horse that has died for rural 
carriers with routes emanating from this office in the last 12 months. 
Figuring at a nominal price of $125 each, we have a loss of $500. 
Some of these horses were worth more than that and some perhaps not 

ite so much. This added to the already high expense leaves but very 

little on which to support a family. Then, taking into considerntion 
the increased volame of mail on account of post, then add to 
that the carrying out of lace amounts of city mail, which the depart- 
ment has requi us to do for some time past, we therefore, as Ameri- 
can citizens, would respectfully request that you, as our Representative, 
use your influence for the pee of some act that will materially in- 
crease the compensation of rural carriers. We ought to have at least 
$250 for horse maintenance. 


17 H Koster, No. 2; Henry H. Betka, 
No. 3; Alex. Fisher, No. 4; James uc per o. 5: L. P. 
G; John W. ‘Allen S. Ludwig, 


No. 7; 
„ Carr, No. 10; C. T. 


This is but the common experience of every rural carrier, and 
no one will say that this experience is unusual or the request 
unreasonable. Another letter states, Let Uncle Sam furnish 
his own horses. We must go every day regardless of weather.” 
And why not? Only one reason, and that is that it is cheaper 
for Uncle Sam to have the carriers furnish the horses, and it 
requires two horses to do the work. 

I am also in receipt of the expense account of many rural 
carriers from my district, and it will be of much interest to 
see just what net salary each carrier receives and just what 
it costs him to perform his services, and a careful comparison 
may be of much benefit in determining what compensation 
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should be paid. The difference in the net amount received by 
each carrier may in some instances be on account of accidents, 
breakage, and conditions not common or incident to each other. 
But with the weight limit of the parcel post increased to 100 
pounds and its increasing utility and usefulness, new rigs and 
heavier equipage must be used and extra expense incurred for 
performing the duties of our rural carriers. 
A summary of the expense account follows: 


2 


— 
oS 


5888888 
88888888 


D 
GGG 
S 


— 
RE 


885888 


8888385888888 3888885 


SSASSSSSNAESASS 2888888 


388885 


P Invest- Net 
Carrier. Post office. main- 
ment. | jenance.| Salary. 
John I. Taylor. $200.00 | $430.70} $669.30 
Seward Cleveland. 347.00 441. 82 659. 18 
A bes 372.00 473. 47 626. 53 
12 308. 00 702. 00 
415.00 424. 90 675. 10 
440.00} 370.00 730. 00 
450.00 345. 00 735. 00 
427.00| 382.62 717.38 
359.00 | 330.54 769.46 
385.00 | 764. 49 335. 51 
520.00 402. 20 637. 80 
475. 00 558. 25 541.71 
355.00] 588. 63 513.37 
410.00 | 545.98 554.02 
345.00 | 618,25 481.75 
476.00 | 488. 46 661. 54 
345.00 | 580.70 475.30 
500.00} 465. 00 591. 00 
405.00 449.30 650. 70 
370.00 594. 20 461. 80 
465.00 569.00 409. 10 
550. 00 633. 00 467. 00 
570.00} 575.45 524.55 
458.00 | 487. 48 612.02 
432.00} 572.99 527. 01 
718.00 | 681.18 418. 82 
360.00} 206.65 453. 85 
370.00 | 425.25 433. 92 
ase 365. 83 624.17 
00 568.10 531.90 
380.00 | 664.00 536.00 
225.00 | 415.04 684.96 
-430.00 | 492. 40 607.69 
370.00 | 355.20 745.80 
425.00 | 391.50 708. 50 
190.50 | 488. 50 611.50 
190.50 | 499.50 600. 50 
630.00 | 513.80 586. 20 
ot 372.50 728.50 
L00 | 421.60 678.40 
365.00 | 421.85 678.15 
365.00 | 419. 681.00 
365.00 648.34 
365.00 644. 60 
365.00 606. 10 
490.00 689. 60 
430.00 392.54 
560.00 494.69 
381.00 336. 84 
200. 00 404.03 
242. 50 590.45 
455.80 
89 
73 
10 
50 
40 
40 
50 
25 
90 
00 
53 
00 
00 
50 
50 
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1Livery. ‘Livery and Auto. Auto. 


Accompanying the above lists is a letter of Mr. Brown, the 
editor of the R. F. D. News, in which he says: 


From these you will see that the average cost of equipment main- 
tenance of your carriers who have reported is $537; average salary, 
$1,098 ; leaving net salary, $561. 


43.000 rural carriers have invested in equipment approxi- 


MR CN cacao seit oer EEF penne eden BO, O00 O00 
———— — — 

Interest on investment, at 6 per cent 1, 200, 000 
Depreciation, 20 per cent (very conservative 4, 000, 000 


ALIO EERE IRE POR RCS ES DUA ROE py eda met ey DACA A 6, 450, 000 
Total cost: per year. 2) oe a 11, 650, 000 


As a matter of fact, the average requirement is two horses 
and the cost of feed bsg horse more than as shown above, not 
repairs to vehicles, etc. 

The expense indicated by_the inclosed statements cover onl 
post welght of 20 pounds. What will they be with the present 
of 50 pounds and the 100-pound limit now in sight? 


The rural carriers travel a total daily combined distance of 
1,028,603 miles, or a distance each day of twice the distance to 
the moon and back. They carry not only ham and eggs, but 


Pan route 
cluding 


parcel 
weight 


also pigs and chickens. It is estimated that the parcel post 
increases the tonnage of the mails about one-fourth, und the 
largest part of this extra burden falls upon the rural carriers. 

The Post Office appropriation bill contains a provision for 
paying the rural carriers $1,150 per year. This is subject to a 
point of order, but the honorable chairman of the committee, 
feeling that it should be paid them, will introduce a special bill 
for this amount, which it is hoped will be enacted into law this 
session. 

These names and figures are given for comparison. An 
invitation is hereby extended to the employers of any other 
governmental department to make detailed statement of their 
net income, and we venture none will give a smaller amount 
received for the services rendered. Surely the salary of these 
faithful seryants and good citizens was not made to meet any 
very high cost of living, and bran and cornstalks is not very 
good feed for post horses. 

The average pay per day, according to the above table, 
would be very small pay with which to support a wife and 
family of children, and educate them, and pay many overhead 
and fixed charges. I do not think it was intended, and cer- 
tainly ought not to be expected, that the rural carriers would 
carry the parcel-post packages even cheaper than a freight 
train, but that is precisely what they are doing. They have 
received no increase in salary since the parcel-post system 
went into operation, They are carrying the mail, with the 
parcel post added, for the same salary they formerly received 
for carrying only the mail. And so they are carrying the 
parcels for nothing, compared with their former pay. 

Mr. Speaker, there is not a more complete or perfect sys- 
tem in any department of Government than the Post Office 
Department. It commands the very best talent and draws 
from our best young men. It is operated under such a system 
that renders the service prompt and efficient. To this depart- 
ment is intrusted the business affairs of the Nation. To the 
mails the most yaluable and confidential messages are con- 
signed. It pays its own way and provides a surplus. It 
makes us near neighbors. Its utility is incomprehensible. 
The farmer as well as the tradesmen of the metropolis is 
entitled to it. Our best citizenship has been connected with 
farm life. The farmer has done his patriotic duty always, 
and contributed to every emergency and every improvement. 
These splendid young men carry the news of the world to 
his door through bleak weather and storm, never faltering. 
They perform their part well now; let us perform ours and 
compensate them and encourage them in their splendid service, 


Alaskan Altruism. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. HAMPTON MOORE, 


OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
In tue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Wednesday, January 28, 1914, 


On the bill (H. R. 1739) to authorize the President of the United States 
to locate, construct, and operate rallroads in the Territory of Alaska, 
and for other purposes. 

Mr. MOORE. Mr. Speaker, this is an altruistic age, and 
foremost amongst the national altruists stands the United 
States. Our generosity as a nation has been due to our success 
as a nation, and the people generally have approved our foreign 
experiments, because they believed them to be patriotic and 
benevolent. In this Alaskan railroad matter we are brought 
face to face with another altruistic experiment. The lure of 
gold and the hope of fortune has attracted many adventurous 
souls to Alaska. They are settling the country and they want 
to develop its resources. We are told there are 35,000 of them 
altogether. In numbers, therefore, they do not exceed the 
population of Fitchburg, Mass.. Quincy, Ill, Racine, Wis., or 
Tampa, Fla. We have as many people in one ward of Philadel- 
phia as the total white population of Alaska. Yet despite the 
fact that private capital has been discouraged from entering 
Alaska, we are now called upon to make the people of the 
United States financially responsible for railroad construction 
there to cost $35,000.000 at the start and to run on to a possible 
$100,000,000, with the cost of operation and maintenance added. 

THE PEOPLE PAY FOR ALTRUISM, 

I am opposed to this proposition, because I believe the time 
has come for the people of continental United States to pay a 
little more attention to their own necessities and a little less to 
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precarious enterprises involving expenditures of the people’s 
money where the returns are not warranted by commerce or hu- 
manity. I submit that our altruism in other respects has 
reached a point where it is reasonable to stop and consider our 
own welfare. 

In 1907 Mr. Taft, then the Secretary of War, gave us an 
insight into our national altruism which it is well worth re- 
membering. He told us that in the Cuban War we had ex- 
pended altogether about $300,000,000, for which we got no 
thanks from Cuba nor anyone else. About $170,000,000 was 
spent to establish order in the Philippines. It is doubtful it 
what we did and have since done in this respect has been ap- 
preciated. We did all this, as we believed, in the interest of 
humanity. Every dollar thus spent was a charge upon the 
American people. We could have used that vast sum of money 
in the United States to the great advantage of our own people, 
but, of course, we would not have had the satisfaction of being 
the real altruists we think we are to-day. 

Our expenditures upon the Panama Canal up to date are ap- 
proximating $400,000,000. Here is a proposition treated as à 
military necessity, with expectant commercial possibilities 
chiefly justified by our faith in the good will of other nations. 
Glorious as has been our achievement at Panama, the burden 
of this great work has been borne by the taxpayers of the 
United States, who have taken upon themselves a responsibility 
for maintenance which will be enormous and without an im- 
mediate equivalent in tolls or commercial advantage. We can 
not relieve ourselves of the responsibilities of the Panama 
Canal now that it is nearing completion any more than we ean 
honorably cast-off the Philippines as an unprofitable bargain. 


THE MISSISSIPPI FLOOD PROBLEM. 


In the light of our experience in these and other undertak- 
ings why should we involve ourselves in the dubious problem 
of railroad ownership in Alaska? Our experience in other 
directions should lead us to be cautious about any such enter- 
prise even if the facts that have been laid before us in support 
of the proposition were at all convincing. When our enthusiasm 
carries us into new schemes such as have been described interest 
in our home enterprises suffers. Our own public convenience 
is. postponed and sometimes neglected not only because our 
investments have gone afield, but because of actual expendi- 
tures taken out of our home resources. 

It is true that Alaska belongs to the United States and that 
we should have a friendly consideration for it; but if 30,000,000 
people along the Atlantic seaboard are waiting for needed 
Federal improvements to reduce the cost of transportation 
because of a lack of transportation facilities, it seems, in justice 
to ourselves, we should not vote away the money that would 
set our own house in order for the benefit of 35,000 who have 
chosen to wander off thousands of miles from home. The great 
problem of the Mississippi Valley to-day is the regulation of 
flood waters. An expenditure of $30,000,000 rebuilding the 
banks of the Mississippi would save enough arable land capable 
of the highest cultivation to accommodate all the people of 
Alaska a hundred times increased in number. 

PLENTY OF FARM LAND EAST. 

It has been argued in the long debate over the Alaskan bill 
that agriculture might be made to thrive for a few months a 
year in Alaska if the ground were cleared at a cost of from 
$125 to $200 per acre. Why, gentlemen, there is scarcely a 
State along the Atlantic seaboard east of the Appalachian chain 
that would not gladly yield up enough fertile ground, much of 
it improved, for anywhere from $15 to $30 per acre to take 
care of every one of the white settlers in Alaska and give them 
the best market in the world. 

When one recalls that the total acreage of improved farm 
land in the 13 original States in 1910 (census) was 83,000,000, 
out of a total of 161,000,000 acres, it is amazing, climatic and 
soil conditions considered, along with the market facilities, 
that the remaining 78,000,000 acres at ridiculously low prices 
should have no attractions for those who are willing to take 
their chances in a frozen country, where the initial cost of 
clearing the land is from five to ten times greater than they 
could obtain it for at home. And then, again, when we look at 
it from this angle, it may not be so amazing that those who 
have gone to Panama or to the Philippines or to Alaska should 
seek Government aid to give them employment, or, figuratively, 
in the individual sense, welcome “a remittance from home.” 

Tt is not unusual that the boy who has left the farm because 
the work was hard, to seek his fortune in some other country, 
has written home for a little help from the old folks. We 
have not been altogether indifferent as a Nation to our off- 
spring in Alaska, but it is a grave question whether, because of 
the failure of individual operators to successfully exploit that 


country, we should involve the people of the United States in 
the hazardous undertaking of Government ownership of rail- 
roads in Alaska merely to find out whether we haye gold or 
coal which may some day be profitable to us. 


OUR PHILIPPINE RAILROAD EXPERIMENT. 


We have had one experiment in Government railroad building 
which serves us an object lesson. We are morally but not 
financially responsible for the Government railroads in the Phil- 
ippines. Our moral responsibility arises in consequence of in- 
vestments of American capital in Philippine Railroad bonds, 
which have depreciated about 35 or 40 per cent. We authorized 
the Philippine Government to contract with the Philippine Rail- 
way Co. for the construction of railroads, and the people have 
been induced to put their money in an enterprise to the extent 
of $8,500,000. The result of this transaction is discouraging, 
and, the railway company being unable to keep up with its part 
of the contract, the interest payments, amounting to 4 per cent, 
are being paid by the Philippine Government, and must continue 
for 30 years. Therefore, in the last analysis, as the Philippine 
Government is financially responsible for deficiencies in the 
railroad management, the United States Government is morally 
responsible for authorizing the enterprise. The Alaskan situa- 
tion is different in that the United States Government assumes 
direct responsibility for the success or failure of Alaskan rail- 
roads; and if this bill passes, the people of the United States 
will pay the loss, if there be any, out of resources which must 
necessarily be taken from worthier enterprises nearer at home 
and of more direct benefit to a greater number of people. 


Funeral Exercises of John T. Chaneey. 


Addresses of Rey. Henry N. Couden, Chaplain of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, and Rev. John T. Huddle, of St. Paul's English Lutheran 
Fry hin at the funeral exercises of John T. Chancey, January 26, 


EXTENSYON OF REMARKS 
HON. JAMES R. MANN, 


OF ILLINOIS, 
IN rue House or Representatives, 
Wednesday, January 28, 1914. 


Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, under leave granted me to print, 
I insert the following addresses delivered at the funeral exer- 
cises of the late John T. Chancey, who for nearly 60 years 
served this House with absolute fidelity, and who was one of 
its most valued employees: 

ADDRESS OF REV. HENRY N. COUDEN. 

Every soul that passes through this world leaves in its wake 
a history and takes with it only the character which has been 
woven into its tissues. 


Life is real! Life is earnest! 
And the grave is not its goal; 
thou art, to dust returnest, 

Was not spoken of the soul. 


We are born for a higher destiny than that of earth. There is a 
realm where the rainbow never fades; where the stars will be spread 
out before us like the islands that slumber on the ocean; and where 
the beautiful beings that here pass before us like visions will stay in 
our presence forever. 

Death is not, therefore, a calamity, since it does not break 
the continuity of life; it is only am incident, an epoch in the 
grand, eternal march of existence. Capt. Chancey’s character 
was striking in its simplicity, noble in its candor, pure in its 
motives, honest, faithful, just. If the real history of his life 
could be written, it would be not only intensely interesting, but 
it would be a valuable contribution to the history of our coun- 
try. Think of it; nearly 60 years he was a picturesque and 
striking figure on the floor of the House of Representatives—a 
period in the history of that body when our country passed 
through some of the most trying conditions connected with its 
life. What a galaxy of stars, whose names and acts illumine 
the pages of its history; what intellectual power met in the 
forum, bringing to bear the most consummate skill, the most 
invincible logic in the problems which confronted them, the 
settlement of which were most vital in the progress of a nation! 
Always present, always active, always ready, and ever alert, he 
knew what was required of him, and never failed to measure 
up to those requirements. Sincere, devoted, faithful, he did 
his whole duty. His departure will be mourned by hundreds 
throughout the length and breadth of the Union, since he was 
beloved and respected by the Representatives, employees, and 
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pages in each succeeding Congress, and to some of us Congress 
will never seem quite the same. 

But we are not here to pronounce an enlogy. Capt. Chancey 
has pronounced his own eulogy in the service he rendered to his 
country, more grand and beautiful than the most facile pen 
could write or the most gifted orator could pronounce. His 
work is done, and well done; his soul goes faring on and has 
heard the words, softer than falling flakes, sweeter than all 
music, “Well done, thou good and faithful servant; enter into 
the joy of thy Lord.” His heme life was as gentle and sweet 
as it was pure. We will not enter into those sacred precincts 
lest our tears stir too deeply the hearts of the loved ones he 
has left behind, 


The stars shine over the earth, 
The stars shine over the sea; 

The stars look up to the mighty God, 
The stars look down on me. 


The stars have lived a million years, 
A million years and a day; 

But God and I shall love and live 
When the stars have passed away. 


ADDRESS OF REV. JOHN T. HUDDLE. 

I know it is regarded as yain to try to gild a grief with 
words, and yet I can not help but feel that in sincere eulogy 
there is comfort. Somehow it soothes our sorrow to know 
before we lay our loved ones away that others share our ap- 
preciation of their worth. And so the funeral service is more 
than an empty form. Death is the touch that makes all men 
akin, and the sympathy it calls forth is a staff to those who are 
left in loneliness in the valley of the shadow. 

We are gathered here to-day not only to pay our tribute of 
regard to the dead but to show the living that we share their 
loss and to lift up a voice of consolation and cheer in the dark- 
ness. Our subject is one that calls for no evasion. This life, 
so far as we know it, was honest and frank and pure, with noth- 
ing about it that could not be laid open to the eyes of men. It 
was characterized by faithfulness to duty in every relation anda 
desire to measure up to the high standards of strong, earnest 
manhood. Some one said of Capt. Chancey that his life was 
lived according te the golden rule; and those who knew him 
best will testify that this was true. He was a gentleman of 
the old days, and had a high regard for the rights and feelings 
of his fellow men. ‘There was no duplicity in his nature, but 
with open countenance and honest heart he went about his duties, 
treating everyone with unfailing courtesy and kindness, and in 
time commanding the confidence and respect of all. 

For 58 years he mingled with the Nation's distinguished men 
at the Capitol, and his conduct and services have been such that 
an honor has been given him perhaps never granted before to 
an employee. Several Members of the House are here to rep- 
resent that body in a last tribute of respect to his memory. 
This exhibition of fine fellow feeling on the part of our legisla- 
tors is not only a source of comfort to the family and friends 
but a source of satisfaction, no doubt, to the country at large. 
So long as we have men in high places who, in the words of 
Kipling, “Can walk with kings nor lose the common touch,” 
our Nation's interests are in safe hands. This is complimentary 
not only to the worth of Capt. Chancey but to the sincere cour- 
tesy of the body he served. To hold one position for 58 years 
and win and retain the confidence of practically two generations 
of Congressmen and many generations of mischieyous pages 
shows an evenness of temper, a kindness of heart, a patience 
of spirit seldom met with, 

And it should be recalled that his goodness was not simply 
negative; it consisted of something more than an amiable, com- 
panionable disposition. It is said that he was a sort of mis- 
slonary to the young men of the Capitol, and by his words of 
wholesome advice and sympathy kept them from lowering their 
ideals. During those years he has had hundreds and hundreds 
of pages under his supervision, and eternity alone will tell the 
influence for good he has had over the lives of these young fel- 
lows by his fatherly counsel. He derived one of his greatest 
pleasures from the letters he received from them after they 
went out and established themselves in the world, and not a 
few acknowledged that his wisdom and sympathy had saved 
them at a critical period and had been responsible for their 
success, . 

Nor were his associations limited to the Capitol, but he was 
connected in one way or another with several fraternal orders 
and came in close touch with men in the various walks of life. 
Everywhere he exhibited the same genial good nature and con- 
siderate helpfulness, Men liked him because he was optimistic, 
sincere, and genuinely good; because be was lenient with the 
faults of others and praised their merits instead of criticizing 
their failings; and because he was unobtrusively charitable to 
the needy and considerately thoughtful of the troubled. 


But though he was a man's man and found pleasure in 
mingling with men, he liked his home best. Around the hearth- 
stone all disguises are leid aside and men and women show 
what they really are. The disposition that can stand the tests 
of domestic life and keep the even tenor of its forbearance and 
consideration is as beautiful as it is rare. Those who knew 
the deceased best, say that he never had an enemy; that he did 
not indulge in gossip; that the serenity of the home was never 
disturbed by any evidences of impatience on his part; but that 
he was a kind father, an affectionate husband, a good neighbor, 
and a loyal friend. : 

Not one, but several people in speaking of him have said he 
Was a good man. And whence, we ask, did this goodness spring? 
I am convinced that it was not simply superficial graciousness, 
but had its source in the deeps of life. He made no special pre- 
tensions to religion, but he was a religious man. His people 
were Friends, and he cherished that belief and followed the 
inner light. Morning and evening found him on his knees in 
earnest prayer. It was from his daily communion with God 
that the peace and serenity came that dignified his bearing; 
that disciplined ‘his patience; that disposed his heart to frater- 
nal feeling and his hand to friendly helpfulness. During his last 
illness he suffered intensely, but he endured it with cheerful, 
stoical courage; was unfailingly appreciative of attention; faced 
death without fear, sustai.ed by fine faith in Him in whose 
hands are the keys of life and death. Without a struggle he 
closed his eyes, wrapped the drapery of his couch about him, 
and laid down to pleasant dreams in full assurance that the 
morning would come, that the birds would sing again, and that 
his eyes would open on a larger, fuller life. 

Leaving this outgrown shell by life’s unresting sea. his spirit 
has gone on to occupy the more stately mansions of the soul. 
Beside this lifeless clay there lingers in this home and in all 
his haunts a stainless memory, and you who mourn his loss 
have this precious heritage as a comfort in your sorrow. When 
the days of loneliness come and you miss the familiar footfall 
and long for the touch of the vanished hand. recollection will 
bring back the sweet associations of other days and you will 
find blessed companionship in your memories. And not only so, 
but, looking forward, you will have the inspiration of anticipa- 
tion, the strength which comes from the assurance of individual 
immortality and of recognition in that great reunion beyond. 
Wherefore, comfort ye one another with these thoughts, go bury 
your sorrow with your dead, face the future with brave hearts 
in the cheering companionship of the Comforter, and when life’s 
outer gate opens for you there will greet you those whom you 
have loved and lost awhile. 


Railroads in Alaska. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES WICKERSHAM, 


OF ALASKA, 
In tHe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Wednesday, January 28, 1914, 


On the bill (H. R. 1739) to authorize the President of the United States 
to locate, construct, and operate railroads in the Territory of Alaska, 
and for other purposes. 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. Mr. Speaker, in his speech in op- 
position to the bill to authorize the President of the United 
States to locate, construct, and operate railroads in the Terri- 
tory of Alaska, the gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. FERRIS] 
introduced a copy of a letter from certain members of the 
Alaska Legislature, directed to the Secretary of the Interior, 
as proof that the people of the Territory of Alaska were not in 
favor of the bill. He said: 

The Alaska Territorial Legislature have expressed themselves on this 
proposition, and in a letter directed to the Secretary of the Interlor 
on April 18, 1918, signed by the president of the senate and six sen- 
ators, have ex the vest doubt about the advisability of the 
construction the railroad by the Federal Government. 

I will insert this letter in the Rxconp at this point: 

SENATE CHAMBER, 


ALASKA TERRITORIAL LEGISLATURE, 
Junean, Alaska, April 13, 1913. 


To the SECRETARY OF INTERIOR, 
Washington, D. C. 

Sır: We are informed that it is a general opinion prevalent at Wash- 
ington that the people of Alaska are unanimously in favor of a Federal 
Government owned, constructed, and operated railrcad in Alaska. 

The majority of the people, in our opinion, are opposed to the prin- 
ciple of Government 5 

It is true, however, that in order to prevent the depopulation of 
Alaska we are in favor of any plan or system that will result in the 
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immediate construction of trunk-line railroads. in Alaska, as an impera- 
tive necessity to the development of our vast mineral resources and 
extensive coal fields. 
ang consider “ transportation” the key to the present situation in 
Alaska. 
Y * 3 * 
n L. V. Rax. 
President of the Senate. 
ELWOOD BRUNER. 
Senator Second Dirision. 
B. F. MILLARD, 
Senator Third Division. 
CONRAD FRERDING, 
Senator Second Division. 
H. T. TRIPP, 
Benator First Division. 
J: M. TANSER. 
Senator First Dirision. 
HENRY RODEN. 
Benator Fourth Division. 
Hon. FRANKLIN K. LANE, 
Washington, D. C. 

I call the attention of the House to the fact that while this 
letter is signed by one who represents himself to be the presi- 
dent of the Alaska Senate and six others who sign themselyes as 
“senators” from different divisions of Alaska, the document 
does not purport upon its face to be an official act of the legis- 
lature of the Territory. Every man who signed this letter was 
a member of the upper house of the Territorial legislature. 
Not a single member of the lower house, or the popular branch 
of the legislature, signed it. The Legislature of Alaska is 
divided into two bodies, the senate and the house. The senate 
consists of 8 members and the house consists of 16 members. 
Out of 24 members of the legislature, 7 have thus sought to pre- 
yent the passage of the Alaska railway bill by sending this 
communication to Washington to be used in debate at the mo- 
ment when it would do the Territory of Alaska the greatest 
amount of harm by the opponents of the bill to authorize the 
President to build a railroad in Alaska out of the resources of 
her public lands. 

It is the history of every new Territorial legislature in the 
West that the big interests attempt to get control of one or the 
other of the bodies composing the legislature so as to prevent 
the passage of legislation detrimental to their interests. In 
Alaska the smaller body is the senate. It is more easily con 
trolled than the house, because fewer individuals must be pro- 
cured to betray their constituents, 

Not only did these members of the Territorial senate make 
and send this letter to Washington to prevent the passage of 
the Alaska bill, but the president of the Alaska Senate, on 
May 14, 1913, sent this telegram to the chairman of the Senate 
Committee on Territories in opposition to the railway bill: 


SEWARD, ALASKA, May 14, 1913. 
Hon, KEY PITTMAN, 


Chairman Committee on Territories, Washington, D. C. 


Alaska propie — — Government ownership railroads. Fear exten- 
sion pernicious system, stilling individual enterprise. Prefer private 
ownership; Government aid open coal. 


L. V. Ray, 
President Alaska Senate. 


In addition to these documentary evidences of opposition to 
the Alaska railway bill the members of the Alaska Senate, for 
some reason known to them but not included within the power 
given them in the law creating the legislature, concluded to send 
a lobby to Washington. It had no authority to appoint such a 
lobby and no fund out of which to pay their expenses if ap- 
pointed. There is nothing in the act of Congress creating the 
Alaska Legislature which authorizes the appointment of an 
Alaskan lobby, and no probability that Congress or the Terri- 
tory of Alaska would pay their expenses.. The efforts to secure 
a joint resolution in the Alaska Legislature for the appoint- 
ment of such a lobby was defegted unanimously in the lower 
house. Thereupon the upper house, by a senate resolution, 
which was carried by the votes of the seven men signing the 
letter heretofore put in the Recorp, authorized the president 
of the senate to appoint four of its members to come to Wash- 
ington as a lobby. At least two of them are here. They are 
two of the gentlemen who signed the letter. A third one was 
Mr. Henry Roden. It was he who introduced the proposition 
in the Alaska Legislature of sending the lobby to Washington, 
and he is one of the signers of the letter. Mr. Roden is the 
attorney, in fact, in the Territory of Alaska for one of the Gug- 
genheim corporations. It is understood that the president of 
the senate was employed by one of the railroad companies in 
opposition to the Alaska railway bill. At least one other of the 
members signing the letter was employed by another corporation 
in alliance with the Alaska Syndicate. Hereto attached is a 


certified copy of Mr. Roden’s appointment and acceptance, and 
I think it is quite typical of the general influence which has 
drawn those members of the Alaska Legislature to Washing- 


ton and induced seven of them to betray the trust which their 
constituents had imposed in them: 


snow all men by these presents that Yukon Gold Co., a corpora- 
tion duly organized and carrying on business under the laws of 
the State of Maine, bereby consent to be sued in the courts of the 
District of Alaska upon all causes of action arising against it in sald 
District, and that service of process may be made upon Henry Roden, 
a resident of said District, residing at Iditarod, therein, and that such 
service, when so made on such agent, shall be valid service upon the 
corporation or company, and that the residence of the said agent is at 
the principal place of business of this corporation in the District, 

In witness whereof the said Yukon Gold Co. has caused these pres- 
ents to be signed in Its name by its president and by its secretary 


and its corporate seal to be affixed this 29th day of March, 1912, 
[SEAL.] Yukox Gotp Co., 
11 5 By S. R. Guacanueim, President. 
Attest: 


F C. K. LIPMAN, Secretary. 
8 apy eee aa Berei 8 to aet as rrr toe of Yukon Gold 
o. for all pu set fo n the fo certificate, 
May 25, iit 9 
(Signed) HENRY Ropxx. 


UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, Territory of Alaska, sa: 


I, Charles E. Davidson, secretary of the Territory of Alaska, do 
hereby certify that the annexed copy is a full, true, and complete copy 
of the original appointment ana consent of agent of Yukon Gold Co., 
a foreign corporation organized under the laws of the State of Maine. 
which instrument was filed in this office under date of June 26, 1912, 
in accordance with the provisions of chapter 23, Civil Code of Alaska, 
approved June 6, 1900. 

In testimony whereof I have hereunto set my hand and affixed the 
erry seal of Alaska, at Juneau, this 20th day of November, A. D. 


[SEAL] CHARLES E. DAVIDSON, 


Secretary of Alaska. 
Who pays the expenses of these men in Washington I do not 
know. Certainly the Territory of Alaska does not. Their let- 
ters and telegrams disclose their purpose here. J 
It is a matter of great regret to me that this record is to be 
made, and it would not have been necessary if the gentleman 
from Oklahoma [Mr. Ferris] had not included their letter in 
his speech in opposition to the Alaska railway bill. 


Government Railroad in Alaska—An Inevitable Step. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT JOHNSON, 


OF WASHINGTON, 


Is run House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Wednesday, January 28, 1914, 


On the biil (H. R. 1739) to authorize the President of the United 
States to locate, construct, and operate railroads in the Territory of 
Alaska, and for other purposes. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Speaker, I have gone 
with some detail into the pioneer steps which peopled the 
great Northwest. I desire, under permission granted, to 
extend my remarks, I desire to reaffirm, Mr. Speaker, 
that Alaska is to-day, beyond all doubt and notwithstand- 
ing all that has been said by the distinguished Member from 
Oklahoma [Mr. Ferris] and others, the greatest asset the 
Uniied States possesses, Guard it well. Do not let it lie dor- 
mant at a time when the opening of the Panama Canal is about 
to divert a great immigration to our Pacific Ocean ports. Open 
Alaska and it will give our new population a chance. Also, it 
will give our hardy and adventuresome young men a chance; 
they will help to people Alaska. There prevails to-day the same 
spirit that started our ancestors west from the original Colo- 
nies across the Alleghenies to people the Ohio Valley, then the 
Mississippi Valley, then the prairies, and finally the far West- 
ern States—all in less than a century—occupying and making 
habitable the territory from ocean to ocean. In all the history 
of mankind there is nothing that bears comparison with it. 

Note the population figures. In 1776, about 2,500,000 people 
in the United States; in 1790, the first census gave us 3,929,214. 
Since then we have doubled every 25 years. In 1910 the actual 
population was 91,972,267. For a long time the bulk of the 
population went to the land. Lately circumstances have driven 
it to the cities. How to start the flow once more to the farms 
is the question. Open Alaska. Open that Territory with a rail- 
road and with revised land laws that will once more give the 
poor man a chance. This is the opportunity, snd it is almost 
providential, coming as it does at a moment of great unrest. 

Alaska is not all frozen. Less than one-half lies above the 
Arctic Cirele. At one point a single range of glacial mountains 
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run down to the south coast, where mountains of ice fall into 
the sea. There—at the location of Muir Glacier—tourists see 
enough ice to make them believe forever that all Alaska is 
frozen. 

But that same glacial range runs down into my balmy Puget 
Sound country—western Washington—where the thermometer 
has never fallen to zero and rarely drops below the freezing 
point—32°—not even in the dead of winter. 

Mr. Chairman, the real reason this railroad will be built by 
the Government is because such a step is absolutely necessary 
in the chain of events that since the beginning of this Nation 
have guaranteed to the United States the control of its own 
destiny. 

This step, the authorization of the building by the Govern- 
ment of a $35,000,000 railway in rich and neglected Alaska, is 
no more startling, no more revolutionary, than any of the great 
acts of Congress which haye made this the all-powerful, ever- 
advancing Nation that it is. 

AN EVER-ADVANCING NATION, 


From the signing of the Declaration of Independence the 
United States has never faltered when the time had come for 
the addition to or the development of its natural territory, At 
the time Alaska was purchased no one ever dreamed that the 
time would come when Alaska, lying at the top of the peaceful 
Pacific, should be destined to play a great part in the develop- 
ment of a new Pacific, which is made possible by the opening 
of the Panama Canal. 

The extent to which the Panama Canal has focused the atten- 
tion of the world on the Pacific coast is shown by the fact 
that the London Times published on December 31 a special num- 
ber, of which 54 pages are devoted entirely to the Pacific coast 
of the United States, Alaska, and Canada, and to the effects of 
the Panama Canal on its development. 

The Times discusses exhaustively the bearing the canal will 
have on transportation lines, and predicts a great readjustment. 
It tells in a series of articles all about the institutions, in- 
dustries, and resources of Alaska and the far West, about the 
harbors and waterways and the steps being taken for their im- 
provement. Alaska receives particular attention, and is de- 
clared to be “ on the eve of a great renaissance in commerce and 
all the arts and industries of civilization.” Government-aided 
railroad development in western Canada is described, as is the 
new city on the north Pacific, Prince Rupert, and talks of 
what is expected of this place, which is now little more than 
a frontier camp. 


WORLD MOVEMENTS ON PACIFIC. 


Mr. Speaker, of great import to the Pacific are the several 
great world movements now in progress. These are— 

(1) The construction of the Panama Canal. 

(2) The awakening of Asia. 

(3) The opening of Alaska. 

i And I might add a fourth great movement—almost of world 
mport— 

(4) The end of trust control in development of great mining 
properties. > 

These great movements are noteworthy for these reasons: 

(1) There are no more continents to bisect. 

(2) There are no more great world majorities to come out of 
the sleep of ages, 

(3) There are no more great domains on this northern con- 
tinent to populate and develop. 

(4) The settlement of trust control in the development of new 
territory means ultimate relief from a conservation too heavy 
to be borne by the people of the West and of Alaska. 

On the Pacific the events of the next decade will be decisive. 
If Alaska is to play ber part, we must not delay. 

Let us in five minutes run through our school history and 
note how one great step in the physical and material advance- 
ment of the United States has interlocked with another. And 
why was this so? Was it superior intelligence of the Presidents 
and of the Congresses that have gone before, or was it the 
irresistible march of the United States to its destiny? 


LOUISIANA PURCHASE. 


Start with the Louisiana Purchase in 1803. Jefferson sent 
Monroe to France to buy the island of New Orleans for the 
purpose of commanding river navigation. Monroe was in- 
structed to offer $2.500,000. Napoleon, hard pressed by war, 
needed money and offered the whole vast domain of Louisiana 
for 515.000.000. In those days that was a stupendous sum for 
a young Nation of scant 4,000,000 souls to pay. Napoleon de- 
manded an immediate answer, and Monroe and the American 
minister accepted the offer and then notified Jefferson. Neither 


Monroe nor Jefferson hesitated. Thus the United States secured 
the great empire lying between the Mississippi and the Rocky 
Mountains, Most of us at first, though wrongfully, place nearly 
everything west of the Mississippi in the Louisiana Purchase. 

But it took many more steps to secure what we now call the 
West. In 1804 Jefferson sent Lewis and Clarke to explore the 
new country. They started from St. Louis, then a town of 800, 
followed the Missouri River to its source, went westward over 
two ranges of mountains, found the upper reaches of the Co- 
lumbia River, down which they boated to its mouth, which had 
been discovered and named in 1792—12 years before—by Capt. 
Robert Gray. They were gone two and one-half years. They 
traveled more than 8,000 miles and brought back great stories of 
resources and of values, which were received very much as the 
reports of Alaska’s actual wealth and prospects are received 
by some nowadays. 


ACQUIRING THE NORTHWEST. 


But after Lewis and Clarke had crossed the Rocky Monn- 
tains neither Capt. Robert Gray, for whom my home port, Grays 
Harbor, was named, nor the explorers, Lewis and Clarke, were 
in the territory of the United States. Many more steps were 
necessary before that great Northwest became ours. Strangely 
enough, the most important ol these was the purchase of Flor- 
ida from Spain in 1819 for $5.000,000. That was President 
Jackson's doing, and was considered a headstrong and foolish 
act. Spain threw in all claim to the country lying north of the 
forty-second parallel and west of the Louisiana Purchase. 
From this region we have made the States of Washington, 
Oregon, and Idaho, but we would not have received title to 
what Spain willed to us had it not been for Capt. Gray and for 
Jefferson’s explorers, Lewis and Clarke. See how all of these 
actions dovetailed in helping the United States to the ultimate 
control of its own destiny. 


ALASKA PRECIPITATED THE MONROE DOCTRINE. 


The Monroe doctrine comes in at this point, and, strangely 
enough, Alaska was responsible for the Monroe doctrine. 

When in June, 1823, John Quiticy Adams, Secretary of State, 
informed Baron de Tuyll, the Russian minister at Washington, 
that the American Continents “are henceforth not to be con- 
sidered as subjects for future colonization by any European 
powers” and “that we shoula consider any attempt on their part 
to extend their system to any portion of this hemisphere as 
dangerous to our peace and safety,” the Eastern States were 
notified that there was a Pacific coast over which we must stand 
guard, and what was vaguely called the “Oregon country” 
began to be an issue in American politics. 

The warning carried by Secretary Adams’s words in the sum- 
mer of 1823 was directed primarily against Russia, as that 
country had taken possession of what was then known as Rus- 
sian America, the Alaska of a later day, which we purchased 
from her in 1867, and she was extending her settlements south- 
ward along the Pacific coast. This was the germ of the Monroe 
doctrine, as enunciated at greater length and more circumstan- 
tially in that President’s message to Congress half a year later, 
but Secretary Adams was its real author, so far as any one man 
deserved that name, for the principle was proclaimed by Wash- 
ington in his Farewell Address of 1796 and found expression in 
some of Jefferson’s later state papers also. 


SHADOWY TITLE. 


Thus, almost before it was a local habitation or a name, the 
so-called “Oregon country ” let the rest of the world know that 
it was a locality to be reckoned with. Spain renounced all pre- 
tensions to it in the treaty of 1819, by which it gave up Florida 
to us, and we promised that we would not attempt to assail 
any claims which Spain might assert to the region west of the 
Sabine, the Texas of a later time. After Secretary Adams's 
prompting to Tuyll, Russia in 1824 surrendered her shadowy 
title to “Oregon,” leaving England and the United States as 
the only contestants for ascendancy there. Between those two 
countries the dispute was left open for 20 years longer, by which 
time colonization had gone to the rescue of the United States, 
and in 1846 England withdrew from all the territory south of 
the forty-ninth parallel. Perhaps the United States ought to 
have retained the whole “Oregon country” up to 54° 40’, or 
Alaska, but as we were about to engage in war with Mexico, in 
which we gained territory which was more immediately valu- 
able, many persons at the time thought we made a fairly g 
bargain. m 

THIS CLINCHED NECESSITY FOR MONROE DOCTRINE. 

Here we see that what is now Alaska really provoked the 
Monroe doctrine of December 8, 1823. Part of the declaration 
was incited by the purpose of the Holy Alliance, the leading 
spirit in which was Czar Alexander I, of Baron de Tuyll's coun- 
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try, which had for its object the overthrow of the independent | Immigration—Why Conserve the West and Leave Front 


Governments set up by Mexico, Peru, Chile, Bolivia, and the 
other Latin-American nations which had broken away from 
Spain in the two or three previous years. These reactionary 
countries were Russia, Prussia, Austria, and the France of the 
restored Bourbons. Under the ‘direction of the allies; France 
had already invaded Spain in the summer of 1823 for the pur- 
pose of upsetting the constitutional government which the Span- 
ish people had created, and some of the allies, France among 
them, were to send armies over to the western side of the 
Atlantic and assail Mexico and her partners south of the Rio 
Grande. 

This was an andacious scheme, and might have sueceeded had 
not the United States called a halt in the conspiracy. The 
Latin-American countries were poor and feeble, and were wran- 
gling among themselves. But the Government at Washington 
had the sympathy of England in this matter, which wanted to 
retain the profitable trade which it had gained with the new 
nations. The United States promptly sent out its note of warn- 
ing, the plot was defeated on December 3, 1823, and hands off 
the American Continent became henceforth a cardinal principle 
in United States diplomacy. ; 

But after the purchase of Florida we did not own what is 
now the United States. Texas and the country through to and 
including all of California were still outside. Texas came into 
the Union of her own accord, followed by war and by boundary 
troubles, which were settled by the United States going to the 
Rio Grande. That did not secure California to us, but John 
C. Freemont, the pathfinder, was out that way and promptly 
claimed that country for us. Mexico then sold California and 
New Mexico to us for $15,000,000 and shouldered onto us 
debts amounting to $3,000,000. A little later we completed the 
Gadsden purchase, to settle the Mexican boundary question, 
and paid $10,000,000 for a tract of land but 45,000 square miles 
in extent, 


ALL WERE GREAT PROBLEMS, 


All of these bargains did not go through without great dis- 
sension and discussion in Congress. Many men of great promi- 
nence were doubtful. How simple all of these steps seem now 
when we read them as recorded in the plain paragraphs of a 
grammar-school history. California in a few years found 
enough gold to pay the whole bill, while in the Gadsden pur- 
chase has been mined a yery large part of the ore of the United 
States, 

In my opinion the next step in the chain of progress was the 
opening of Japan by Commodore Perry in 1854. That was the 
magie touch that aroused old Mother Asia from the slumber 
of centuries and quickened force that should cause us to be 
ever alert. 

Next comes the purchase of Alaska itself, in 1867, from Rus- 
sia, for $7,200,000. How Seward was abused! What bitter 
speeches were made on this floor! Had Russia held Alaska I 
am inclined to believe that to-day the situation on the Pacific 
would be different from what it is now, and very different from 
what it will be 20 years hence. 

Next were the opening of the land-grant railroads and the 
development of homesteads. Every step added to the resources 
and the prosperity of the Nation. 


We annexed Hawaii in 1898. Then Porto Rico and the Philip- 
pines were ceded to us. One at the eastern approach of the 
canal, the other to the west. Was a Divine Providence guid- 
ing us? 

Next the Alaska boundary problem was settled by arbitration, 
the new line following the mountain crests 10 leagues back from 
the ocean instead of crossing the leads of inlets, as the Canadians 
asked. This step was just as important as all which had pre- 
ceded it. 

Then came the discovery of great beds of coal in Alaska. 
And then attempt of great capital to control and develop these 
finds. Next the withdrawal of these, bringing to an end for- 
ever the development of new and pioneer territory by aggre- 
gations of capital. 


FINAL NECESSARY STEP. 


And since development can not be without great capital, what 
is the next step? It is a Government railroad, built as a pioneer 
line, which does not and can not mean an entering wedge for 
the General Government ownership of all railroads in con- 
tinental United States. Not a bit of it. This railroad means 
that Alaska, unlocked, shall be opened, peopled, and made pros- 
perous, to take its place as our sentinel and our key to the 
new Pacific. : 


Door Open? ` 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ALBERT 


OF 


JOHNSON, 


WASHINGTON, 


Is rae Horse or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Friday, Jantiary 30, 1914, 


On the bill (H. R. 6060) to regulate the immigration of aliens to, and 
the residence of aliens in, the United States. - 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Speaker, my colleague 
on the Committee on Immigration, the gentleman from Illinois 
[Mr. Sanarul], calls my attention to the statistical statement 
that the population of the United States averages only 30 per 
square mile. I beg to suggest that these figures tuke no account 
of the millions of acres conserved and laid aside for posterity. 

Think of it, more than 90 per cent of all of Arizona, 87 per 
cent of Nevada, more than S80 per cent of Idaho, 80 per cent of 
Utah, almost 70 per cent of Wyoming, 65 per cent of Montana, 
62 per cent of New Mexico, half of Oregon, half of California, 
half of Colorado, and 40 per cent of my own State, Washington, 
all conserved, together with -their resources, for posterity. 
Who's posterity? Ours or for children of southern Europe and 
Asia yet unborn? 

Strike these vast areas from the total before you begin to 
figure population per acre. Remember, too, that the population 
in New York runs into thousands per city lot, and in Chicago 
nearly as bad. Remember that the plain people of these and 
other great cities are hungry for the land, but can not get it. 
They have the same longing for the freedom that goes with 
the ownership of broad acres as does yon serf-born peasant; 
who follows the primitive plow in far-away Russia. 

My colleagues, but for the accident of birth I might have 
been that poor serf—unlettered, helpless, and almost without 
hope—and were J that poor creature, with my back bent to 
the plow, and with my thoughts turned to free America, which; 
not alone because of my inability to read 40 words, but because 
of abject poverty, I could never reach, should I ask you, the 
Congress of the United States, to hold open the doors. not to 
me, but to my children and my children’s children? In fairness, 
I should not ask it; but you, my colleagues, by this very bill 
do that very thing. All that you ask in this bill is that he who 
comes henceforth shall show that little degree of education nec- 
essary for the reading of any 40 simple words in his own lan- 
guage or jargon, and that he shall be upright and free from 
disease. 2 

Ah, my colleagues, were I that peasant, I could not be so far 
from the hope that God plants in every breast that I would think 
that my descendants would never read at all; that would be 
my hope, which would mean that the gates of the great United 
States would be open to them if not to me. 3 

I have contended, in the rooms of the Committee on Immigra- 
tion and here as well, by the presentation of a special report, 
that this test is not enough. I still hold to that opinion, but I 
do not fight this bill. This form of restriction is something. It 
will help if it shall keep out but 200,000. We have come years 
to get even this much restriction. 

OPPONENTS FEAR FURTHER RESTRICTION. 

I am told that many who oppose this bill so bitterly—oppo- 
nents outside of Congress, let me make it clear—dlo so because 
of fear of further restrictive measures. They hope that by 
strenuous opposition to this bill they can make those who advo- 
cate heavier and more certain restriction feel that it can not be 
had. This explains why the plan for an absolute and positive 
restriction on a percentage basis finds such opposition. 

And, remember, for every one who has come to these shores 
and found liberty—even the liberty of a congested ghetto in 
New York City—there are countless thousands who would come 
but can not. Literacy test or no literacy test, they can not 
come. Poverty forbids. 

And, gentlemen of the Congress, the same poverty, in less de- 
gree, beyond a doubt exists in the United States—a poverty 
just as fatal when one desires to move his habitation in the 
hope of bettering the conditions of his children—the same gall- 
ing, blighting poverty fetters the people of our own cities, who 
would, if they could, move to the land. Why, even now we are 


talking of governmental agricultural credits for those who get 
to the farms and who then can not go ahead for lack of money 
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to buy seed, lack of money to buy plows, lack of money to buy 
live stock, and lack of money to build even the humble roofs 
that shall shelter them in their great endeavor. 

I know that the question of opening and peopling Alaska will 
be brought into this debate in argument against what I have 
said about the land. 

But remember that this bill does not stop immigration. 
Thousands upon thousands still will come, and through the 


Panama Canal they will reach our.-Pacifie-shores; yes, on ships 


through the canal they will be carried even to the gate of 
Alaska itself. 

Also, it must be apparent that the natural growth of our own 
100,000,000 people will help to populate Alaska. The more 
hardy of our stock will go to Alaska as soon as a trunk line of 
railroad is constructed and adequate land laws provided. Their 
places will be taken by those who can get out of the cities. On- 
coming generations will clamor for the lands now conserved— 
yes; that land will be even needed for the present generation. 

As Sedgwick said 120 years ago, we can not forever be an 
asylum for the oppressed of all the world. The time must 
come to end that doctrine, beautiful as it is and as beneficent 
as it has been. In my opinion, the time is here, In fact, it 
arrived the day we locked up our natural resources in the 11 
Western States which I have named. 

SHALL ALL OF THESE COME? 

Suppose for a moment ihat to-day there were on the way to 
the United States the 6,000,000 oppressed Jews of Russia and 
Roumania, two or three million half-starved, beaten, and dis- 
tressed Mexican patriots, a few million Brazilian half-breeds, 
other millions of wretched low-caste Hindus, who have nowhere 
in all the world to turn except the United States—not even to 
the sister lands of their vast Empire of Great Britain—a few 
million Japanese, who are so thick in their own land that 
they crowd each other for actual living space. Suppose, if you 
dare, that all of these, whose eyes, as we well know, turn with 
hope to the United States, should find means with which to 
arrive on our shores this very year of our Lord 1914. What 
kind of an outcry do you think would be heard in this land of 
liberty—in this asylum for the oppressed of all the world? 

I contend that the Republican Party made a mistake in main- 
taining a tariff wall for the men who pay wages and neglect- 
ing to put up an immigration wall for the men who earn wages. 

I am inclined to wonder, since the Democratic Party has torn 
down the tariff wall, what kind of a position would this party 
have been in if, instead of the goods made abroad which a few 
months ago packed our bonded warehouses to bursting—if 
instead of the goods the foreigners who made the goods had 
themselves been in the warehouses, ready to pop into the 
country on the passage of that bill. Why, if all the Japanese 
men, women, and children who had made the chinaware, the 
silk goods. the cotton goods, and the matting which has come 
in since the President signed the Underwood tariff bill were 
themselves to come here to live the roar of protest would have 
been something terrific. 

But that has nothing to do with this immigration bill, 6060. 
We can partially restrict the incoming millions by passing this 
bill, and if the tariff bill is not satisfactory we can make one 
that will be. Thus, and thus only, can we have protection for 
the wage payer and the wage earner. Thus only can we relieve 
the American fathers and mothers of this generation who are 
actually, as Speaker CLARK puts it, “Lying awake nights 
wondering where their children shall find homes.” 


Restriction of Immigration. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
( { 7 
HON. GEORGE W. LOFT, 
OF NEW YORK, 
Ix rue Horse or Representatives, 
Monday, February 2, 1914, 
On the bill (H, R. 6060) to regulate the immigration of aliens to and 
the residence of aliens in the United States. 

Mr. LOFT. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House of Rep- 
resentatives. As an employer of the Italian and Hebrew race 
I desire to enter my protest against this un-American measure. 

If you will trace back the ancestry of the Members of this 
House, how many of your forefathers could read and write? 

I employ upward of 1,000 men and women of the Hebrew and 
Italian race, and as an employer of these races of people I 
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want to say to you that no better workmen or working women 
could be found in the whole world. } 

At the present time in the city of New York some of our 
largest contractors are men of the Hebrew and Italian race. 
Our largest merchants to-day are men of the same race. If 
the gentlemen from the Middle West and the gentlemen from 
the South will jook up the records of the towns in which they 


reside, they will find but few, if any, Italians or Hebrews in’ 


the poorhouses. : y ` 

And can America forget her distinctive indebtedness to for- 
eigners? This country owes to Italy the old debt and more. 
May she not well remember that it was the son of a Genoese 
wool comber whose unflagging spirit revealed her existence to 
Europe; that the Florentine, Amerigo Vespucci, was her god- 
father; and that the voyages of the Cabots and Verrazano first 
traced the North American coast line and cleared the way for 
Pioneer immigration. : 48 bus 

Is it possible that the men of this House are going to vote 
against the country of such men in the world as Michael Angelo 
and other illustrious Italians, to whom the world owes a debt 
in almost every art and science? I have traveled through 
Italy—yes, all parts of it—not by the beaten path of the rail- 
road, but by walks and by automobile, and know the class of 
people that you are trying to keep out, and instead of trying to 
keep them out we should open the doors and allow them to 
come in. You will remember that in this House a short time 
ago there were resolutions passed condemning the Russian Gov- 
ernment for the atrocious treatment inflicted upon the Jewish 
people, asking them to come and we would open our doors to 
them. Now, in the same breath, you want to say to these same 
people, Go away; we don't want you.” How can you gentle- 
men be consistent in attempting to pass a bill of this kind? 

I wish I had more time to go into the subject more fully, but 
the time allotted to me is limited, therefore I will plead with you 
gentleman to vote as a unit against this un-American bill. For 
the reasons I have stated I shall vote against this bill. 


Appropriations for the Post Office Department. 
REMARKS 


HON. ADDISON T. SMITH, 


OF IDAHO, 
In tue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Friday, January 23, 1914, 


On the bill (H, R. 11338) makin: ropriati 5 05 
Post Oel Dear DAt for che sen opas poe ge Swe 30. 1918. ont 
for other purposes. 

Mr. SMITH of Idaho. Mr, Chairman, I offer the following 
amendment in lieu of section 9. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Idaho offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

30, after line 19, Insert: 

“That each letter carrier in the Rural Free Delivery Service shall 
receive, after July 1, 1914, an allowance equal to 25 per cent of the 
74 sot hex adap 2 33 e sox providing and main- 
g of is feia duties 20 sock ane e 

Mr. SMITH of Idaho. Mr. Chairman, there is no branch 
of the public service which affords more convenience and 
comfort to the people than the Postal Service; and there 
is no branch of the public serviee where the employees have 
more arduous and responsible duties to perform or where 
so much is expected of the employees than in the Postal 
Service. During the last few years provision has been made 
for slight increases in the compensation of the clerks in post 
offices and in the Railway Mail Service, but the compen- 
sation is still quite inadequate for the service rendered and 
is very much lower than is provided for employees in other 
departments of the Government. Regardless of this fact, the 
men and women in the Postal Service loyally perform their 
duties and faithfully serve the public, hoping that Congress will 
in the near future provide the relief to which they are entitled. 

I wish to speak especially for the rural carriers and the star- 
route contractors, upon whom unusual and unexpected burdens 
have been imposed because of the great increase in the weight 
of the mails. The further increase in the weight of the mails 
which will result because of the more Hberal regulations con- 


| templated by the Postmaster General in connection with the 


pareel-post system must also be taken into consideration. 
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I was greatly surprised to observe when the bill was reported 
to the House that a liberal provision had not been made by the 
committee to meet the unreasonable and almost impossible con- 
ditions which had been imposed upon these carriers. 

There is no good reason why a rural carrier should not be 
given an allowance, as are the city carriers, for equipment and 
the maintenance thereof. Suburban city carriers are allowed 

From $25 to $30 per manth for maintenance of equipment. where 
only one horse is required, while the rural carrier is allowed 
nothing for maintenance, although many of them in a rough 
country require four or more horses to perform the service, 
as the horses can not stand the daily trips and must rest on 
alternate days. 

It has been demonstrated that there is a large profit accruing 
to the department as a result of the inauguration of the parcel- 
post rates, and because of the hardships imposed upon the rura 
carriers incident to transporting the ever-increasing weight of 


Carrier’s 


Route from— 


Miles. 

$74.18 163 57 
to} Bl) 3? 
91. 66 25 9 
91.00 26 6 
91. 66 27 7 
91.60 25 7 
91.60 24 7 
480 221 7 
91.68 5 7 
91. 66 27 7 
91.00 25 

91. 66 25 

CET A t EIE oe 
91.67 8 
91.67 24 8 
91.67 98 8 
91.67 26 75 
91.67 25 7-8 
82.50 211 9 
SLS? 255 s 
1 alo i 

1.67 

91.67 7 
ed i 5i 
44.8 254 $ 
91.67 24 8 
91.67 271 8 
9 6 a A 
47. 

91.67 24 6 
91.87 26 6} 
91.67 6 
88.00 53 
91.67 6 
91.67 21 7 
81.34 24 6 
91.67 10 
91.67 10 
11.67 3} 
91.67 28 8 
44.87 20 8 
* 
2.50 20 9 
82.50 25 
82.50 28} 9 
$2.50 27 3 
82.50 287 

ssl | ș 
82.50 26 9 
82.50 25 83 
52.50 29 8 
£2.50 26 A 
9.67 zi 6 
$1. 67 8} 
2.27 25 3 
2.27 20 5 
91.67 8 
. 67 27 7 

. ͤ E TOAN S 91.67 8 


Families 
. Hours on 


the mails they should have first consideration and be given im- 
mediate relief. The weight of mail the city carrier is supposed 
to handle is necessarily limited, but the rural carrier is ex- 
pected to be prepared to transport any amount of mail that he 
may find confronting him when he starts upon his route. 

The increased weight of the mails is making it necessary for 
him to purchase larger and stronger wagons and additional 
horses, and if no provision is made this session for these worthy 
employees many of them will be forced to resign their positions, 
as it is impossible for them to purchase and maintain equip- 
ments and support their families on the compensation allowed. 

Many of the rural carriers in my district have furnished me 
with information regarding their needs, which I have classified 
for the information of the Members, an examination of which 
will disclose the fact that a very small margin is left after pay- 
ing the expenses of providing and maintaining the equipment 
necessary to transport the mails and render satisfactory service. 


Value of 


Expenses 
Horse feed | of mainte- 


equip- tion per Net yearly 
men year. 

86 2 £425.00 $20.00 $85. 00 £455.00 
B4 3 420.00 2.00 84. 00 608. 00 
146 3 400. 00 2. 00 80. 00 612. 00 
163 3 450. 00 B. 00 . 90.00 500. 00 
156 2 185.00 14.00 205.00 37.00 758.00 
270 2 325.00 21.50 272.00 65.00 663.00 
151 2 295. 00 12.00 376.00 | 59.00 665.00 
153 2 310. 00 12.00 288. 00 62.00 650.00 
205 3 350. 00 2.00 332.00 70.00 508.00 
180 3 400. 00 20.00 276.00 80. 00 642.00 
180 2 200. 00 14.00 198. 00 58. 00 752.00 
125 3 425. 00 2. 00 372.00 85.00 543.00 
179 3 430. 00 | 33.00 513. 60 86.00 400. 40 
147 3 410.00 20.00 348.00 Ta 570.00 

75 8 750.00 25.00 328. 00 00 522.00 

8¹ 3 450. 00 30.00 396. 00 90.00 514.00 
209 3 300.00 30.00 468.00 60.00 372.00 
125 3 300.00 25.00 408.00 60. 00 532.00 
164 4 575.00 20.50 361.00 5.00 134.00 
100 3 475.00 16.00 270. 00 95.00 579.00 
135 2 250. 00 15,0 216.00 $8. 00 584.00 
120 2 405.00 26.00 402.00 93.00 505.00 
150 3 500.00 45.00 564.00 100. 00 336.00 
100 4 300. 00 38.00 538. 00 60.00 255.00 

80 4 400. 00 38.00 552. 00 100.00 348.00 
202 2 450.00 30.00 504.00 110. 00 388.00 
160 2 200. 00 25.00 896.00 40.00 564.00 

50 2 247.00 17.00 264.00 50.00 380.00 
188 2 474.00 18.35 $28.00 94.50 577.30 
102 2 280. 00 15.00 276.00 56.00 668.00 
110 2 420.00 20.00 288. 00 84. 00 028. 00 
119 6] 1,177.00 49.50 660. 00 235.00 205. 00 
225 4 665.00 26.00 408. 00 133.00 450.00 

7 2 142.00 10. 50 144. 00 35.00 285.00 
135 2 218.00 15.00 252.00 44.00 450.00 
116 2 400. 00 30.00 824. 00 60. 00 616.00 
137 2 265.00 17.00 306. 00 55.00 639.00 

82 2 250.00 15.00 210.00 50.00 360.00 

82 2 200. 00 18.00 276.00 40.00 690.00 
100 4 600. 00 40. 00 624.00 120.00 310.00 

53 2 350. 00 10.00 216.00 70.00 240.00 

85 4 540. 00 276.00 108.00 516.00 

90 4 515.00 30.00 468.00 103. 00 429. 00 

68 4 450.00 32.00 504.00 90.00 406.00 
185 3 800.00 25.00 360.00 160.00 360.00 
182 3 375.00 15.00 336. 00 75.00 539. 00 
186 4 628. 00 27.00 408. 00 77.00 515.00 
142 4 550.00 2. 00 408.00 120. 00 466.00 
198 3 450.00 23.00 366.00 110.00 524.00 
110 6 500.00 30.00 396.00 100.00 394.00 
324 2 300.00 20.00 360.00 90. 00 550. 00 
274 3 345.00 22.78 342.00 €0.00 598.00 
108 2 275.00 35.00 381.00 69. 00 550. 00 
175 2 435.00 25. 00 288. 00 75.00 637. 00 
203 4 625.00 25.00 378.00 87.00 535.00 
ill 3 450. 0 17.50 480.00 125.00 395. 00 
155 3 490.00 20.00 270.00 90.00 540.00 
140 3 550.00 20.00 312.00 98.00 590.00 
110 3 420.07 25.00 200.00 110.00 690. 00 
115 3 540.00 28,00 420.00 $4.00 496. 00 
186 2 375.00 30.00 552.00 108.00 340. 00 
151 3 375.00 30.00 456.00 75300 469.00 
135 3 500. 00 30.00 456.00 75.00 469,00 
101 2 250.00 20.00 420. 00 100.00 480.00 

76 3 435.00 28. 00 336. 00 110.00 554.00 
105 4 250.00 25.00 422. 00 87.00 491.00 
182 3 375. 00 21.00 384. 00 50. 00 566. 00 
238 4 400.00 20. 00 288. 00 70.00 542. 00 


All classes of citizens agree that some relief must be afforded 
to these loyal employees of the Government, and the press of 
the country has recognized the justness of their claim, as is 
evidenced in the following editorials: 

[From the Courier-Journal, Louisville, Ky.] 

The rural carriers work for the m they t the establish- 
ment of the parcel t has added ma 1 labors, They are 
. their own wagons, and the augmented bulk of the 

they are carrying will make it necessary in many instances for 
them to provide larger vehicles than they are using at present. 


The carriers are assigned about as much territory as they can cover 
adequately, and with due regard for mptness, under the most favor- 
able conditions, A route that is carried easily during the long summer 
and at seasons when the country roads are in best condition 
assumes a very different aspect in winter when the weather is severe 
and the roads are muddy or covered with snow or sleet. It is duri 
the winter that the energies and resources of the carriers are m 


strong $ 
is what James M. Pierce, in the Farmer and Stockman of 


Here 
“I regret exceedin: gly to learn that the plan to increase the of 
rural mail carriers is Ars defeat in Congress. n 
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deserves better of bis employer. Through all sorts of weather, day 
after day, week after week, the rural free delivery carrier makes his 
rounds, connecting the farm with the near-by town and far-away city, 
bringing tidings of grent joy and of apes sorrow, carrying the welfare 
of individnals and of townships in his cart or wagon. e roads may 
be bad, the winds of winter may be blowing, the thermometer mes 
register below zero, no matter what the conditions, faithfully an 

regularly comes the cheery rural free delivery man. And now, the 
interest of so-called economy, the raise in pay which he so richly de- 
serves Is to be denied him. 

There is no branch of Government work which has so justified itself 
as the Rural Free Mail Delivery Service. Pessimists predicted dire 
failure for it; the experiment was tried with fear and trembling; there 
were even some farmers who worked and argued against it in the earl. 
days. There is not a farmer to-day who does not compliment the Rura 
Free Delivery Service, who would not fight to retain it. Thanks largely 
to the ee type of men chosen for the work, and to the loyalty 
with which they have performed their task, the Rural Free very 
Service stands as an object lesson of accomplishment, And now they 
propose to add to the carrier's duties by making him deliver parcel-post 
packages, not only in the country, but in the town from which his 
route emanates, without increasing his pay. It is altogether wrong. 

* I believe in paying every man according to his just deserts, whether 
he be farmer, letter carrier, printer, or what. The rural free delivery 
carrier has not only done everything required of bim, he has done it so 
faithfully and so well that an experiment, of which much was feared 
has succeeded beyond the fondest expectations. The man in front of 
the mall sack deserves credit from his country fully as much as the 
man behind the gun. Reward good labor wherever it is 8 and 
still better results will be forthcoming. Give the rural free delivery 
carrier the pay he deserves.” 

W. R. Hearst, owner of a string of newspapers from New York to 
San Francisco and in the South, has taken up the cause of the rural 
carrier, pa a recent editorial, appearing simultaneously in ajl bis 

pers, he says: 

“In providing for the extension of the usefulness of the parcel post 
by increasing the weight of the package that may be carried, the Post- 
more General and Congress should not overlook the rural free delivery 
carrier. 5 

“This postman of the backwoods, who drives from 18 to 25 miles 
a day over rough att is paid on a basis of the amount of ground 
he covers. For a 25-mile route he receives $1,100 a year. He must 
provide his equipment, which generally consists of an open wagon, a 
covered one for bad weather, and a sleigh when sleighing is possible. 

“He is postman, money-order clerk, weigher of packages, seller of 
stamps, and registrar of letters. He must provide his own horses, feed 
and shoe them, and make an average of 4 miles an hour or report why 
when late. Sometimes—in fact, frequently—he is compelled to keep 
as many as three horses because of the strain on horses in mountainous 
districts. Many of them are now driving teams because of the parcel 

t. 


“For $3 a day he must furnish a team to the Government, drive 25 
miles in all kinds of weather over roads of all kinds, and may not even 
earn an extra dollar through carrying the chance passenger into the 
back country without running the risk of facing charges. 

“Why should not the Government provide the horses and wagons 
and give to the rural carrier a chance to live? When the cost of horse 
feed, shoeing, wear and tear on harness and riga, and depreciation is 
taken into consideration, the rural postman is lucky if he has 50 per 
cent of the money paid to him to keep his family. 

“Thousands of these men quit the service last year, at a time when 
the Government was extending their usefulness at their expense. How 
many more of these faithful servants will be driven out when the 
weight of the package is made 50 pounds?” 


The following news items from Idaho papers portray condi- 
tions which may be surprising to those who have given this mat- 
ter no consideration: 


[From the Spokesman Review.] 
MAIL CARRIER UP AGAINST IT. 
SPOKANE, WASH., January 13. 


Post-office inspectors received to-day telephone calls from worried 
rural delivery carriers asking aid. 

The carriers who ride horseback from Paradise, Oreg., to Anatone, 
Wash., 18 miles, notified the inspectors that a man at Paradise is ready 
to ship 3.600 pounds of timothy seed b paros post. 

The carrier at Elk City, Idaho, telephoned that mine owners had 
three carloads of concentrated ore ready for shipment by parcel post 
to the smelter, a distance of 60 miles over mountain roads. 


{From the Grangeville (Idaho) Globe.] 
SHIPPING ORE BY PARCEL POST. 


Information comes to us this week that shipments of ore are now 
being made from the Ten Mile country to the Butte and Anaconda 
smelters in Montana, and that the Jumbo mine in the Buffalo Hump 
country is also preparing to ship concentrates from their mill. 

These mines come within the second zone, and under the new postal 
regulations a ton of ore can he shipped to the points named for 823 
and a fraction. Thus, by sorting the ore . there are dozens 
of the mines in the districts contiguous to Grangeville that can furnish 
tons upon tons of ore that will make their operators a nice clean-up 
at the end of a few months. In many of the mines the ore boxes 
are full, it is said, and all thst will be required is proper sorting and 
sacking to get it ready for transportation to the smelters. After the: 
make connection with the mail service, your Uncle Samuel has Borer 
himself to do the rest. Lord help the mail carriers, for the Govern- 
ment isn't doing much of it. 


[From the Idaho Daily Statesman.] 
TON OF FLOU BY THE PARCEL POST. 


«As a result of the increase in weight to 50 pounds in the first and 

second zones by the parcel post, over a ton of Hour in 50-pound sacks 
was ad Wet through the Boise post office to-day to different points in 
Idaho. large number of othcr bundles ranging in weight from 25 to 
50 pounds were shipped out and the day was one of the heaviest here 
since the parcel-post law went into effect. 
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I have scores of letters from rural carriers in Idaho urging 
relief, but will only quote from a few, as the evidence of the 
necessity of making provision for these employees would simply 
be cumulative. I quote from one letter: 

One thing I wish to emphasize, and that is that the yehicle which 
travels the full length of the route must go 9,210 miles annually. At 
the end of the second year it is ready for the ash heap. Do not forget 
that we plow through miles of drifted snow to the axle, and ofttimes 
not a farmer will break a single mile of the road. Where a ca 
suffers an accident, like a runaway or the death of a single horse, he 
has incurred a loss which wil! require a whole year to recover from. 


Here is another: 


With the present salary we are not able to lay up anything for the 
time in the future when we must depend upon what we have done in 
the past. Many of us have families depending upon us and are as 
good and loyal citizens as those in other walks of life, and I believe 
should have our just deserts for service earnestly and effectively per- 
formed. While I stay in the service I shall conscientiously perform 
my duties, but if no relief comes I am not expecting to stay on the 
job for a great length of time. 


Another: 


The indications are that the mail will be very heavy on my route 
this summer, as the melon growers are Wes oles to send out 50-pound 
crates of canteloupes, which will mean that shall have to H a 
larger and heavier wagon and use four horses all the time, two making 
the trip one day and the other two the next. 


Another: 


By March 1 I will have to use at least one more horse, and before 
next winter two more. My rigs are already inadequate, and it will 
cost me about $200 to buy new ones and the harness required. Some 
8 I have 25 or 30 pounds, and the next day I may have between 
p or nn, pounds, e have to be prepared all the time for the 

eavy 2 


Another: 


I wish to say to you that I have used 11 horses since I went on this 
route, one year ago last June. As it has taken all I could make to 
buy horses with since I went on this route, I do most assuredly hope 
we may get bigger wages. as we are getting awfully discouraged with 
our jobs, as it takes the children all summer to make enough money 
to pay up what we go behind in the winter. 


Another: 


It must be taken into consideration that the mail carriers are tak- 
ing chances on accidents, loss of horses, and have to work at home 
extra to take care of their horses. Being out in all kinds of weather, 
we are more apt to get sick and have to pay doctor bills. We are 
out on our routes six to seven hours and have to work at the post office 
mornings and evenings about two hours besides. The majority of us 
are trying to get along the best we can, but there is a time coming 
when all will have to do differently. I bought this year one extra 
horse and got my wagon enlarged twice for the parcel post and have 
to do this again. The expenses come higher every time. The length 
of our routes are made so that we can get around with a light wagon, 
but are too long for heavy wagons. Besides this the insured parcel- 
post packages have to be delivered within half a mile off from the 
route, like registered mail, which gives us much extra driving. 


Another: 


When all the items of expense are taken into consideration, together 
with depreciation, I find I have Jess than $50 left to feed and clothe 
my family and pay an occasional doctor bill. Experience is the best 
teacher, and I now know what I doubted before I entered the service— 
that the letter carrier had a hard time to keep even. 

What better or more convincing proof should be required to 
show the immediate necessity of making ample provision for 
this deserving class of employees? Is it not the duty of Con- 
gress, regardless of expense involved, especially in view of the 
fact that the service is being conducted at a profit, to make 
ample provision for reimbursing them for expenses incurred in 
the maintenance of equipment necessary in the performance of 
their official duties? 

STAR-ROUTE CONTRACTORS, 


The relief provided for in the bill for star-route contractors is 
far from adequate, and a more liberal schedule for compensating 
them, because of the increased weight of the mails, should we 
adopted. Packages which have heretofore been carried by them 
as express or freight they are now required to carry free. In 
making their bids for carrying the mails they made a low esti- 
mate, because of the charge which they could make for trans- 
porting packages by freight, but since the packages which they 
had heretofore carried for hire now go by mail they are in 
numerous instances forced to carry the mails at a loss under 
the penalty of having their bondsmen required to perform the 
service. 

Of course, when their contract term expires they will be re- 
lieved from the embarrassment whieh now confronts them, as 
their new bids can be estimated upon the approximate amount 
of weight of the mails to be carried, but during the remainder 
of the present contract term there should be frequent weighing 
of the mails, and a liberal compensation given them fo carry- 
ing the extra weight so as to prevent them being forced into 
bankruptcy. 
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Post Office Appropriation Bill. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM W. GRIEST, 


OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
IN toe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Friday, January 23, 1914, 


On the bill (II. R. 11338) making appropriations for the service of the 
Post Office De t for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1915, and 
for other purposes. 

Mr. GRIEST. Mr. Speaker, supplementary to my remarks 
on town and village mail delivery, delivered in the House Jan- 
nary 16, 1914, I desire to present additional testimonials which 
haye been received by courtesy of and through Members of the 
House in commendation and indorsement of the experimental 
mail delivery now in operation in the districts of these Members. 
These letters, taken in connection with those previously pre- 
sented, show that the experimental mail-delivery system is a 
pronounced success, and they refute the information received by 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. FrrzceraLp], who on the 
day of the adoption of the paragraph in the Post Office appro- 
priation bill relating to town and village mail delivery is re- 
ported in the Record as saying: 

Representatives In the House who live in such communities have 
informed me that they know this service is of no special benefit. 

Among the 114 Members who have this service in their dis- 
tricts I have been unable to discover a single one who does not 
commend it and demand its retention by the Government. The 
letters now presented for publication, and those heretofore pub- 
lished, indicate a unanimous desire on the part of “ Representa- 
tives who live in such communities” for the permanent estab- 
lishment of a service which, it is now demonstrated, is regarded 
as indispensable and to the benefits of which from 15,000,000 to 
20,000,000 are of right entitled. 

Hon. Sereno E. Paryse, representing Dundee, N. Y., writes: 

I certainly think this service should be extended to villages of the 
same class where a sicgle carrier can do the work and larger ones 
where two carriers can do it. 

Congressman Payne also furnishes a letter from Mr. E. Vree- 
land, of Dundee, who says: 

The people appreciate the service and desire to have it continued 
and improved. e residences should be ordered numbered and col- 
lection boris erected. Should the service be taken away a vigorous pro- 
test will result. With the constant increase of postal business, espe- 
aay the growth of parce! post, it is almost imperative that a way be 
provided for the quick d' tion of mail matter. Otherwise larger 
gortera and additional help will be needed to properly conduct the 

usiness even in a third-class office. 

Hon. H. H. SELDOMRIDGE, representing Littleton, Colo., writes: 


I have just received a letter from the postmaster at Littleton, Colo., 
which substantially confirms the report made by the postmaster at 
Ephra Pa. The postmaster states that the service has been satis- 
facto every way. The carrier there is handling over 18.000 pieces 
of mail each month. The service has grown to the extent that over 780 

trons are being served. There has been full and complete cooperation 
Between the people and the postmaster, and a discontinuance of the 
service would be greatly deplored. 

Hon. Sam R. Seis, representing Elizabethton, Tenn., writes: 


I have been to Elizabethton a few days ago and find that the state- 
ments of the postmaster with reference to this service are correct. The 
trons of the office are very much in favor of the continuance of this 
ery, and I trust that arrangements to that effect may be provided 

for in the annual Post Office appropriation bill. 

Congressman SELLS also submits a letter from Mr. E. E. 
Hathoway, who says: 

The patrons are well pleased with the vil free delivery that we 
have at this office and ask that you use your influence to make it per- 
manent. I believe that it has increased the receipts of this office. I 
have had a number of the patrons who are se by this 3 to 
ask that you do what you can to make it permanent, that it saves them 
time running to the office for the mail, and the business men are more 
than delighted with it. I hope you will do all you can for us. 


Hon, Tuomas L. Rupey, representing Lebanon, Mo., transmits 


a letter from F. J. Swett, who says: 

In re ye permit me to say that my ience with the establish- 
ment of ve rural routes 8 me to believe that the attempt to 
deliver mail in towns of this size, in view of the time established, is 
an absolute success, In other words, if this service is made permanent, 
in a few years there will be no demand at the general-delivery window 
except by transients. My conclusion rding the delivery of mail 
in Lebanon is as follows: The certainty of receiving and collecting mail 
at regular hours will have a most beneficial effect upon the patrons of 
the office in saving them time and systematizing their mail, and with- 
out additional expense to the service, 


Hon, James A. Hucues, representing Princeton, W. Va., 
writes: 


I want to say that the postmaster, the city council, and 21 of the 
business interests at Princeton are enthusiastically in favor of this 
service, and, in fact, this service now has become a necessity. This 
particufar town is strung out about 3 miles in length. 

se” 
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Congressman Hucues submits a letter from Mr. Wirt A. 
French and a resolution signed by Mayor J. D. Scott as adopted 
by the City Council of Princeton, 

Mr. French writes: 


We have between 6,000 and 7,000 inhabitants within our corporate 
limits at this time, and I should say thot the post office serves at least 
7,500 people in and outside of the corporate limits. I beg to report 
further that the delivery system in use in our city has been of the 
greatest benefit to all our citizens, and we feel that if anything should 
occur to deprive us of same that it would indeed be the worst calamity 
that could possibly befall us. 


The resolution reads: ` 


Whereas it appears that our present city delivery of mails is only tem- 
porary and dependent upon the Congress of the United States Yor an 
appropriation for its continuance; and 

Whereas that city delivery bas been in use in our city for about 11 
months, and has proven so entirely satisfactory that our business 
concerns and residents have become dependent upon same to such an 
extent that to discontinue same would, in our opinion, be nothing 
short of a calamity, and would result in 2p 3 apr injury to the best 
interests of our city and the whole citizenship of same. 


Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions be spread u the minutes 
of our am and that the recurder be req to furn two copies of 
same to Wirt A. eating postmaster of our city, with the request that 
he forward same to our tors and Members of Congress, 


Hon. Burton L. FRENCH, representing St. Maries, Idaho, 
advises : 


1 would say that as far as the experiment has gone I am advised that 
it has proven a decided success. The 3 has been seriously 
handicapped on account of the fact that the service has been allowed 
but one carrier, and he has not been provided with equipment such as 
mail bags, ete., that would have best served him as carrier. There has 
been no provision made for street letter boxes, and as a result of this 
many ple bave had to go to the St. Maries post office to mail their 
letters who had no other reason for making the trip. The postmaster at 
St. Maries, Mr. Edgar T. Hawley, advises me that it is his judgment 
that the delivery system that been tried experimentally at St. 
Maries would be a decided success in such post offices if a sufficient num- 
ber of carriers with equipment could be provided and letter boxes for 
the collection of mail placed at suitable points. He advises that he 
believes that the public at St. Maries have been profited far beyond the 
et of maintaining the system there, and that the general idea is a 

one. 


Hon. E. A. Mrnnrrr, Jr., representing Norwood, N. Y., writes: 


For the past two years the village of Norwood, N. Y., in the con- 
gressional district which I represent, has been designated as one of 
those for experimental test of mail-delivery service in towns and vil- 
lages not eligible under the present law to receive city delivery service. 
The service in Norwood has proven highly satisfactory to the patrons 
of the office, has been of great assistance to the business men of the 
town, and I am informed that the postal receipts since its inaugura- 
tion have increased. therefore am most heartily in favor of that 
item in the Post Office appropriation bill appropriating $200,000 for 
continuation of this service, and also would favor any plan providing 
for the proper extension of this service so that all villages where it 
would be beneficial might be included. Therefore any assistance that 
I can render to that end 1 shall be most pleased to do. 


Hon. James F. Byrnes, representing Blackville, S. C., sends 
a letter from Mr. B. J. Hammet, who reports: 


It affords me pleasure to state that the patrons of this office are much 
pleased and delighted with the city delivery service, 


Hon. James A. Frear, representing Durand, Wis., incloses 
letters from Messrs. August Ender and H. A. Miles, who say 
that the mail-carrier service “is highly satisfactory to the 
patrons.” 

Mr. Ender writes: 


In regard to your interesting inquiry, will say the city delivery is 
working wonders here, and our people could hardly get along without 
it. The revenues of the local post office have increased, and there is 
such a friendly feeling that we have used our paper to urge people 
to be still better patrons of Uncle Sam. 


Mr. R. P. Wilton, chief burgess of Wrightsville, Pa., writes: 


Learning of the contemplated plan of the Post Office Department to 
discontinue the free mail-delivery service established in 114 towns and 
villages throughout the United States, and realizing that the discon- 
tinuance of this service would seriously affect the welfare of the town 
I called a special mass meeting of citizens to protest the action o 
the department and to petition Congress. This mass meeting was 
held Tuesday evening, January 20, and the inclosed sworn copy of reso- 
lution will convey, in a measure, the sentiment of the town. Surely, a 
resolution signed enthusiastically by more than 700 citizens must carry 


great weight. 
The resolution, signed by 751 citizens of Wrightsville, reads: 


Realiz that the discontinuance of free mail-delivery service estab- 
lished in rightsville, Pa., in February, 1913, would interfere seri- 
ously with the growth and welfare of the borou h. and to express our 
appreciation of this service as now va ae and found necessary, it is 

solved, That we, the citizens of Wrightsville, Pa., in s al mass 
meeting assembled, do petition Congress and the Post Office partment 
to take such action that will insure a continuance of this very valuable 
and appreciated service. 


Hon. R. W. Austr, representing Lenoir City, Tenn., presents 
the following from S. F. Carroll: 


The village delivery service for Lenoir City has proven entirely satis- 
factory in every respect and has been well received and patronized. 
The receipts of the o have increased over last year. 
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Hon. Frank PLUMLEY, representing Ludlow, Vt., after careful 
inquiry, writes: 


Extending my answer of the 7th instant to 4 of the 29th ultimo, 
wherein you sought information concerning the operation of the ex- 
periment of mail delivery service in towns and in the town or 
village of Ludlow, Vt., ing one of those ex ntal tests made by 
the Post Office Departmen am now prepared to say to you that care- 
ful oniy disclosed the fact that . with July, 4.483 pieces 

ivered ; August, 7,186; September, 10; October, 10.536; No- 
vember, 9,919; December, 13,600, being a progressive and rapidly in- 
creasing use of the facility offered, and constituting a total for the six 
months ending ber 31 of 54,034 pieces. service was all 
rendered by one man, except on Christmas week, when a clerk was fur- 
nished and a team to help out a carrier, and with this assistance every- 
thing was kept cleared up each day. Collections were made by the 
carrier, as Gana handed hin thetr wail as he 

It being known that I was 2 some inqu 
concerning the operation of this method of helping out in their village, 
and a rumor having started that there was danger that the village 
would lose the privilege they had through it, voluntary letters have come 
to me from merchants and business men and citizens expressing strong 
commendation of the service, saying that many of the merchants patron- 
ized it; that it is the greatest benefit to ladies and people living a long 
distance from the office; that the village is served by a ay? $ efficient 
carrier, and everybody would hate very much to give up their great 
accommodation, and further saying that if Congress wants to take the 
free delivery away the people in Ludlow must enter a protest. Another 
asks me most earnestly to support the retention of the free-delivery 
proposition for Ludlow and other places like it; It is said by this person 
that the experiment here is proving a great convenience and is appre- 
ciated by all our people. We hope you will see your way clear to in- 
dorse the privil ar gesaten 
that the appropriation bill for letter carriers in towns l 
ing my mail and parcel 
ntment to me to have our 
so convenient. I am sure 


y. 
to get information 


brings to the 
tends, as I be 
in our towns and villages of modern size, I heartily favor the continu- 
ance and extension of village mail delivery. 

If there is anything which I can do to aid 
efforts along this line, I offer my services, and 


Hon. WIA Kent, representing Willits, Cal, submits a let- 

ter from Mr. Charles Whiteel, who writes as follows: 
Relating to experimental ci delivery, Id state that it is ving 
good abere gri any and if it use made permanent it will be Se = 
e 


isappointment to tbe patrons of the very. It has in 
receipts and made the seryice more thorough, 


Hon. Scorr Ferris, representing Wynnewood, Okla. trans- 
mits an interesting letter from Mr. H. S. Shackelford and a 
largely signed petition from patrons of Wynnewood, which 
reads: 


We, the citizens of Wynnewood, Okla., patrons of the Wynnewood 
eo office, now being served as such through the experimental vill: 
ree delivery, respectfully tition your honor to work for and aid 
securing the continuation same for this as well as other villages and 
towns of like size. We are decidedly in favor of this branch of the 


you in your appreciated 
remain, 


service, because it enables us to enjoy the same privilege that our rural 
neighbor enjoys, as well as our Spn meng living in a 8 the 
receipts e Office are such that rmitted to have regular 


ey are 
Free Delivery Service because of said ons. 

The service in this town has been very efficient and has proven be- 
yond a doubt that the Post Office Department has made no mistake in 


establishing said service, and we are loath to give up this hi 
— me: give up għly ap- 


i Mr. E. E. Norvell, of Wynnewood, Okla., also writes as fol- 
ows: 


This seryice has been in operation in this city since March 1, 1913, 
and recently a petition was circulated for its continuation, and only 
one man in the whole city refused to sign the petition, yet his wife was 
= enthusiastic in asking for tbe continuation of the service. 

his service filis a long-felt want by the women and children of these 
towns and cities, which enables them to get tbe daily papers, instead 


of them being carried to the business houses and thrown down, and per- 

naps . 5 tae 3 Parer husbands and fathers, 
ereby rivin em o e educational advantages they would 

by the reading of the daily newspapers. z g: 


The women and children of our cit 


are the loudest in their i 
of the service they are getting throng! a owe 


this branch of the service. We 


have a ulation of 2,800, and practically the entire town is being |” 
served = e village carrier end the two R. F. D. carriers out of this 
office. e have been unable to ascertain whether the collection of mail 


has been greater than would have been mailed at the post office or not 
because the department has failed to furnish mail boxes for the streets. 

I shall soon retire from the service as postmaster of this city, but I 
am very enthusiastic in my support of the village deli service for 
small towns. I also take a pride in the fact that my ches was the 
second in the State of Oklahoma to have this service established. 

I also present a letter from Hon. Daniel C. Roper, First 
Assistant Postmaster General, who has kindly submitted data 
as to the number of different towns represented by applica- 
tions, petitions, and inquiries filed in the Post Office Depart- 


ment concerning the establishment of town or village mail- 
delivery service: 


Post OFFICE DEPARTMENT, — 
FIRST Assistant POSTMASTER GENERAL, 
Washington, January 23, 191}. 
Hon. W. W. GRIEST, 
House of Representatives. 

My Dear Mr. Garest: Referring to your letters of December 22, 1913, 
and January 19, 1914, I take pleasure in inclosing the data relative 
to experimenta! mail delivery service you request, showing by States the 
number of applications received for the institution of the servi on 
which no action has been taken, and the number of inquiries — on 
the subject of delivery at the different towns. 

I very much regret that through a misunderstanding this data was 
not furnished you more promptly. 

Yours, very truly, 
DANIEL C. ROPER, 
First Assistant Postmaster General. 


Applications in Post Office Department in re experimental mail- 
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Nots.—By “application” is meant the number of 
requesting institution of the service. By “ petitions” is meant the for- 
mal request by a number of citizens for the service. By “inquiries” 
is meant the number of communications received in addition to the 
petitions and applications. 


Restriction of Immigration. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SILAS R. BARTON, 


OF NEBRASKA, 
Is tHe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Tuesday, February 3, 1914, 

On the bill (H. R. 6060) to regulate the immigration of aliens to and 
the residence of aliens in the United States, and for other purposes. 
Mr. BARTON. Mr. Speaker, to listen to the discussion of this 

bill one would naturally think that all it contained was a 

literacy test; but an examination will show that it provides 

for the exemption of idiots, imbeciles, feeble-minded, epileptics, 
insane, paupers, persons likely to become a public charge, beg- 
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gars, vagrants, persons afflicted with tuberculosis or other dan- 
gerous diseases, persons haying physical or mental defects of 
such a nature as to affect their making a living. those who have 
committed a felony, persons who practice or believe in polygamy, 
persons who teach the unlawful destruction of property, pros- 
titutes, procurers, contract laborers, and other provisions. It 
also provides a test of literacy—one must be able tọ read 40 
words in their own language. Provisions are made in applying 
this test that any admissible alien or any alien heretofore or 
hereafter admitted or any citizen of the United States may 
bring in or send for his father or grandfather, his wife. his 
mother, his grandmother, his unmarried or widowed daughter, 
even if they can not read. The alien who must submit to this 
test is required to read 40 words in his own language, and I 
would not desire to so insult the people who inhabit northern 
Europe as to plead that they could not meet this requirement. 

It is known and admitted in the discussion on the floor of 
this House that the only people this test affects is the people 
from southern Europe. To be more explicit, the Greek and 
southern Italians. We have received in this country 1,500,000 
aliens from one of these countries of southern Europe and 
850,000, or 54 per cent, of them can not read or write, and 
only three-tenths of them have become naturalized. From 
the 15th day of February, 1910, to December 31, 1913, we have 
received 4.278.889. making a total ov 17,794,775 persons in this 
country of foreign birth on January 1, 1914. 

The American Federation of Labor, with a membership of 
more than 2.000.000 wage earners; the United Mine Workers of 
America, with 450.000 members; the Farmers’ Union, with a 
membership of 3,000,000 men; the National Grange, the Farm- 
ers’ National Congress, the Railway Trainmen’s Association, 
the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers, Conductors and 
Firemen, and practically every patriotic organization of this 
country has asked for this legislation. 

In most of our States we have compulsory educational laws. 
We expend millions of dollars in educating our children, and 
it seems to me, while I do not believe that this test is the true 
test of a inan, that we are not entirely unjust when we seek 
to keep up our high standards of literacy by requiring the 
alien to have at least enough education to read 40 words in his 
own language, and, further, that with this development it is rea- 
sonable to suppose that he is better prepared to grasp the 
genius of American Government and American institutions. 

The argument is advanced that had this test been applied a 
hundred years ago our forefathers could not have been ad- 
mitted. The ones who put forward this argument seem to for- 
get that there is a great difference in the education of mankind 
from that period until now. One hundred years ago education 
was a luxury; now a necessity. Then difficult to secure; now 
almost thrust upon you. If we would make a comparison of the 
school systems, methods of transmission, periodicals, and all 
the things that go to make education of that period and now, 
we can then readily grasp the inconsistency of the men whose 
arguments are that our forbears could not have been admitted 
had they been forced to pass this test. 

My forefathers, in common with others, probably could not 
have passed this test, and yet I am constrained to think, know- 
ing their fortitude and character, had they known this test was 
to be applied that they would have prepared and qualified, for 
our people of a hundred years ago were made of that kind of 
stuff. My father's people were from the old sod, those of my 
mother from the fatherland, and I would not to-day insult the 
intelligence of those races to say that the great body who knock 
at our doors for admission can not read 40 words in their own 
language. An examination of the report of the Commissioner 
of Inunigration will prove conclusively that a very small per- 
centage of the people of northern Europe will be excluded. 

I do not believe, as urged by some, that it will affect the 
Jewish people, who are a race of much intelligence, and whose 
children are taught the language of their Bible at an early age; 
and mighty few there would be over the age of 16 that could 
not read 40 words from their own Bible; and even if they cau 
not, and make the statement that they are entering this country 
to escape a religious persecution, they, under this bill, can be 
admitted. 

My colleagues who are protectionists and oppose this bill are 
certainly inconsistent: You stand for a tariff high enough to 
protect America’s laboring men, their standard of wages, their 
standard of living, and yet by opposing this bill invite the 
hordes from southern Europe to swarm into this country to 
take away the positions from the American laborer, lower the 
price of his wages and his standard of living, the thing that you 
would avoid in the first instance. 


I am not opposed to an immigrant who comes to this country 
for the purpose of making his home who is of sound mind and 
body and of good moral character and one that can be assimi- 
lated, but I am opposed to permitting bodies of men to come to 
this country for the purpose of taking the wages that belong to 
our American laborers and carrying them back to his country 
in time of war, as had been so recently demonstrated. There 
are so many good features in this bill that I propose to vote for 
it, believing in so doing I am casting my vote for American 
laborers, American home builders, and American institutions, 
which means a prosperous America.. 


Some Features of the New Ineome-Tax Law. 


7 EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE F. BURGESS, 


OF TEXAS, 
IN tue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, February 4, 1914. 


Mr. BURGESS. Mr. Speaker, it affords me a pleasure to ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the Recorp a notable ad- 
dress by that much loved colleague of ours, Hon. CORDELL HULI., 
of Tennessee, delivered last week in New York City before 
the State Bar Association of New York State, in which he dis- 
cusses some features of the new income-tax law. 

ADDRESS OF HON. CORDELL HULL, OF TENNESSBE. 

Mr. President and members of the State Bar Association, I 
desire to express my sincere thanks for your invitation to be 
present on this occasion and for the high privilege of partiel- 
pating in the proceedings of this, the largest State bar associa- 
tion in the United States. May I also express the great respect 
and admiration which I, in common with the lawyers of other 
States, entertain for the high professional standard, ability, 
probity, and learning which have always characterized the legal 
profession of the State of New York. 

During the past year the Congress of the United States has 
enacted a number of laws of Nation-wide interest and impor- 
tance. As a part of the legislation designed to establish a new 
national fiscal policy, an income-tax law has been enacted. I 
ask the indulgence of this distinguished assemblage while I 
briefly comment upon some of the features of that law. 

It must be admitted that the history of all taxation reveals 
a constant struggle between classes, each striving to shift the 
chief burden of taxation upon the other. Taxation is coeval 
with organized society. The income tax is the outgrowth of 
centuries of tax legislation throughout the world. By universal 
consent it more nearly approximates justice in taxation than 
any other general tax method yet devised. More than 50 coun- 
tries and States have adopted this method of taxation, and none 
have repealed it. To-day it is in operation in every leading 
country in the world save France, and she is in the act of 
adopting it. The same permanency may be predicted for the 
new law here. The incorporation of this tax as a part of the 
newly adopted fiscal policy of this country marks the culmina- 
tion of a contest that has been waged in its behalf throughout 
the Nation for 20 years. Our former income-tax laws should 
never have been repealed. During the early seventies, when the 
war taxes were being gradually abolished, the ablest statesmen 
of that time earnestly opposed the abandonment of the income 
tax upon the ground that it was the most just and equitable 
tax then levied by the United States, and, in the language of 
John Sherman, because it— 

Was the only discrimination in our tax laws that will reach wealthy 
men as against the poorer classes of people. 

The income-tax law of 1894 was declared invalid by the 
Supreme Court upon the.ground that a tax imposed upon in- 
come derived from real estate or invested jxrsonalty was a 
direct tax, and must therefore be levied by the rule of appor- 
tionment. From this decision the friends of the tax respect- 
fully appealed. and sought to overturn it by securing an amend- 
ment to the Constitution of the United States. This amendment 
was adopted in February. 1913. Strange to say, Congress in 
drafting and submitting this amendment to the States, instead 
of dealing with this subject after the manner of the eleventh 
amendment to the Constitution, by making the amendment de- 
clare that “taxes imposed on incomes from whatsoever source 
derived shall not be construed to be direct taxes,” and thereby 
classifying this tax, simply submitted an amendment relating 
alone to the method of laying a tax on incomes, and so ex- 
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empted the tax from the rule of apportionment. In the light 
of this amendment and the decision in the Pollock case, would a 
tax on income derived from real estate or invested personalty 
now be considered a direct or an indirect tax? The weight of 
opinion expressed in the Senate at the time this amendment was 
eonsidered was to the effect that it would continue to be a 
direct tax. If this view be correct, under what, if any, rule 
shall the tax be laid? The Constitution only requires duties, 
imposts, and excises to be laid according to the rule of uni- 
formity. These terms are understood to embrace all the in- 
direct forms of taxation. Since a general income tax is no 
longer subject to the rule of apportionment, it can not be con- 
tended, upon the other hand, that the rule of uniformity will 
apply unless this tax should be treated as having been restored 
to the category of indirect taxation by virtue of the recent 
amendment to the Constitution. It is probable that in the 
future the courts will, as they did prior to 1894. treat a tax 
imposed upon income derived from real estate and invested 
personalty as an excise tax, otherwise its levy would not neces- 
sarily be subject to either rule prescribed by the Constitution. 

Our national tax system has been justly considered inequi- 
table, instable, and inflexible. The present Congress therefore 
turned to the income tax as the wisest, fairest, and most feas- 
ible means of equalizing the burdens of taxation and securing 
for the Government an elastic and flexible system of revenue. 
Unlike the intangible, indirect tariff tax, this method enables 
every citizen to see and know the exact amount of taxes he 
contributes to the Government, and to know that every dollar 
he pays goes into the Federal Treasury. 

Edmund Burke once said: 

You can tax the shirt off a man’s back by indirect taxation without 
serious complaint on his part. 

With the income tax as a permanent part of our fiscal system, 
Congress can readily prevent a deficit or reduce a surplus in the 
Treasury without disturbing business by the simple lowering or 
raising of the income-tax rates. Furthermore, the cost of col- 
lecting this tax will be less than that of either the tariff or in- 
ternal- revenue taxes proper. 

The new law in a measure follows the English law with re- 
spect to the method of graduation and collection at the source 
of the income. The provisions of paragraph A, subsection 1, 
which impose the normal or basic tax upon individuals, is 
almost as broad in its scope and meaning as the English law. 
Some discussion has arisen relative to the application and effect 
of the latter provision of this subdivision upon the income of 
nonresident aliens derived from property owned or business, 
and so forth, carried on in the United States with respect to 
corporate interest received from this country. The question 
has also been raised as to the nature and extent of the jurisdic- 
tion of the United States Government thus to impose a tax that 
would affect the person of a nonresident alien. It may be noted 
here that similar provisions in the laws of most other countries 
has given rise to occasional controversy. A few such laws pre- 
scribe lower rates for the alien. Apart from the policy involved, 
this law as it affects nonresident aliens generally has always 
been somewhat difficult of enforcement with respect to certain 
classes of income. Strong grounds can be urged both for and 
against its provisions relating to domestic-interest income due 
to nonresident aliens. This law would be more acceptable to 
an investing nation than to those in need of capital. Citizen 
investors in domestic securities are opposed to giving the for- 
eigner any advantage An international agreement prescribing 
as nearly as possible a standard of uniformity would be impos- 
sible at this time. Some $6,000,000,000 of foreign capital is in- 
vested in the United States, comprising stocks, bonds, mort- 
gages, and real estate. Undoubtedly this Government has not 
the jurisdiction to impose a capitation or poll tax upon a non- 
resident alien, nor upon his income received from a foreign 
country. An income tax, however, while properly termed a 
persunal tax, is a tax merely levied upon a person because of his 
income and according to its amount. The tax is measured by 
net income and taken from the general property of the citizen. 
Would a tax laid upon the income of nonresident aliens derived 
from interest on our domestic bonds which they own be within 
the jurisdiction of this Government? The joint opinion of Mr. 
Justice Bradley and Mr. Justice Harlan in United States v. 
Erie Railway Co. (106 U. S., 703) seems to be sound and ap- 
pears to state the correct law on this point. Their decision was 
in effect that Congress may impose the tax in question and 
assess it against the interest Income in this country due such 
nonresident alien bondholder, and require the tax to be re- 
tained ont of the income by the debtor corporation. The receipt 
of income from this country is the basis for such jurisdiction. 

Those foreign owners of our domestic bonds who are not con- 
tent with an exemption of their interest from Income taxation 


under recent Government rulings seem to resent the requirement 
that only a slight showing shall be made as to their ownership 
as a prerequisite to securing the exemption. This assumed at- 
titude on their part seems to have given concern to some of our 
chambers of commerce. I do not think that this latest phase 
ealis for serious consideration. 

Paragraph A, subdivision 2, of the new law imposes a gradu- 
ated additional tax upon that portion of the total net income 
of all individuals in excess of $20,000. The statutory exemp- 
tion of $3,000 and $4,000 applicable to the normal tax is not 
allowed with respect to the additional tax. The income sub- 
ject to the additional tax may be the aggregate amount of 
three items, namely, income upon which the normal tax is 
withheld at the source, income embraced in a personal return 
for the purpose of the normal tax, and income derived from 
dividends received from corporations subject to the same normal 
tax upon their annual net profits. 

A clause in subdivision 2 which imposes the additional tax 
reads as follows: 

All the provisions of this section (the income-tax law) relating to 
individuals who are chargeable with the normal tax, so far as they are 
applicable and are not inconsistent with this subdivision of paragraph 
A, shall apply to the levy, assessment, and collection of the additional 
tax im under this section. 

From this provision it is clear that no provisions of the law 
relating to the levy, assessment, and collection of the normal 
tax as to individuals can to any extent modify or otherwise 
affect any provision of subdivision 2, which imposes the addi- 
tional tax, in any case where the former is inconsistent with 
the latter or where the former is not applicable to the latter. 
Paragraph B, subdivision 1, broadly defines dividends as tax- 
able income. Naturally all dividends received from corpora- 
tions paying the normal tax upon their entire net profits are 
not again subject to the same normal tax in the hands of the 
stockholder. Under no theory, however, can they escape the 
comprehensive provision of the additional tax section embracing 
“total net income,” which is even a broader term than “ total 
taxable net income.” Any provision relating to the normal tax 
upon individuals must give way to this requirement of the 
additional tax law. It should also be remembered that the law 
nowhere exempts dividends from the normal tax. It only pro- 
vides against their double normal taxation. The supplemental 
provision designed to subject the undistributed profits of cor- 
porations to the additional tax, in certain cases, is in harmony 
with the views I have just expressed. 

Although some of the Senators of Congress expressed a Con- 
trary view, the fact should not be overlooked that the Govern- 
ment has full power to impose and collect an income tax with 
respect to the undistributed profits of a stockholder. The 
Supreme Court so held in the case of Collector v. Hubbard 
(12 Wall, 1). This doctrine comes from a different line 
of decisions from those relating to controversies between stock- 
holders and corporations. 

Paragraph C, relating to the exemption, has given rise to 
much discussion and difference of construction. This paragraph 
as finally written was agreed upon in the conference committee 
of the House and Senate after protracted discussion and earnest 
controversy. As not infrequently occurs under such circum- 
stances, the language of the paragraph is not clear, nor is it 
quite in harmony with the assessment provisions of the law. 
It is obvious that with paragraph C eliminated from the law 
the net Income of every man, woman, and child from $1 and 
over would be subject to the norma? tax of 1 per cent. The 
laws of all Governments, after providing the method of com- 
puting the net income of a taxable person, also contain a pro- 
vision allowing an exemption of a fixed amount of the same, 
Our former income-tax laws have allowed different amounts 
as exemptions. Most all of the 52 income-tax laws in opera- 
tion throughout the world prescribe the family as the basis of 
income and unit of taxation and provide a statutory exemption 
that may be deducted from the aggregate net income of the 
family, consisting of husband and wife or husband and wife 
and minor children. Our former income-tax laws contained a 
like provision. In but rare instances has this rule, which 
long experience has approved, been departed from by any 
Government. For this tax law to go inside the family and 
allow each individual member—husband, wife, and each minor 
child—an exemption of $3,000 throws wide open the door to 
evasion and fraud. Any member of the family receiving in- 
come from investments might during the period of assessment 
easily make such distribution among members of the family as 
would satisfy his or her conscience and enable each to secure 
exemption and thereby evade taxes. The exemption is in- 
tended for the member or members of the family furnishing the 
income, whether husband, wife, or child, or all jointly and 
rutably. 
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Paragraph C of the present Jaw allows each taxable person 
an exemption of $3,000, In case of a husband and wife living 
together, only one of whom has taxable income, be or she mak- 
ing return of same is allowed $1,000 additional exemption. 
Furthermore, the proviso at the end of paragraph C imposes a 
restriction or limitation upon the main provision with respect 
to the amount of exemption to be allowed a husband and wife 
living together in all cases where each has taxable incomes. 
But this does not interfere with the right of husband and wife 
to be taxed as individuals under the udditional tax provisions, 
The language of the proviso, “that only one deduction of 
$4,000 shall be made from the aggregate income of both husband 
and wife when living together,” can have but one meaning; 
and that is that the normal tax fastens itself upon the amount 
of the aggregate income of such husband and wife in excess 
of $4,000. The law is plain in its provisions that every dollar 
of the net income of both husband and wife, when living 
together, is subject to the normal tax except to the extent of 
the exemption to be had under authority of paragraph C. As 
just stated, the benefit of the exemption can only be had upon 
condition that their net income shall be aggregated, and only 
one deduction of $4,000 is then allowed to be made therefrom. 
If no return of such income should be made as directed by para- 
graph D, and if no assessment of taxes should be made upon 
the same as provided by paragraph E, the collector may make 
return for them under sections 3173 or 3176, Revised Statutes, 
o. an action of debt would lie each year under section 3213. 
Revised Statutes. in favor of the Government against such 
husband and wife for the amount of the taxes accruing upon 
that portion of their aggregate net income in excess of $4,000, 
with costs of the proceedings. This is true regardless of the 
question as to whether any liens would attach or penalties 
accrue, An assessment is not a prerequisite to the collection 
of taxes legally imposed. It is seen from the foregoing that 
one view makes the family the basis of income and the unit of 
taxation and the other the individual. The new law is a com- 
promise of both views. 

The income-tax laws of all countries allow the taxpayer cer- 
tain exemptions and deductions in computing his net taxable 
income. To frame a law providing for such deductions as are 
usually allowable and which can be administered with ease and 
convenience at the outset is not free from difficulty, by reason 
of the complex business conditions existing in this country. 
There is also naturally much difference of opinion with respect 
to the amount of exemption that should be allowed a taxpayer. 
Most foreign Inws allow a statutory exemption ranging from 
$50 to $250. England and a few minor States allow a larger 
exemption. 


A model or scientific income-tax law would embrace a gradu- 
ated tax imposing the lowest rate at a point just above the 
amount of net income reasonably necessary to support an aver- 
age family, and likewise imposing the higher rates upon each 
successive category of income. This view is based upon the 
experience and the teaching that a family is entitled to subsist 
before being compelled to pay taxes to the Government; other- 
wise it would have to ask Government charity in return. The 
weight of opinion in Congress was that a statutory exemption 
should be fixed at $3,000 to $4,000 at present for more than one 
reason. In the first place, this tax is only one source of Gov- 
ernment revenue and should therefore be dealt with as only a 
part of our general revenue system. The overwhelming portion 
of our other national taxes and of our State, county, and munici- 
pal taxes, amounting to much more than $2,000,000,000, are paid 
by those who are not subject to the present income tax. It was 
therefore believed that the present exemptions would so apply 
to the taxpayers of the country as more justly to equalize the 
tax burdens, Furthermore, it was not deemed wise in the be- 
ginning to enact a law of almost universal application, because, 
like all new laws, it must first be understood by the people and 
become adjusted to the intricate business conditions of the coun- 
try before its administration could be expected to prove entirely 
conyenient and satisfactory. This was true of the recent cor- 
poration-tax law, the pure-food laws, the general property-tax 
laws of the States, and the income-tax laws of other Govern- 
meuts. To suddenly apply to 90,000,000 people a comprehensive 
income-tax law, with very low exemptions or none at all. and 
with all the extensions, classifications, qualifications, and so 
forth, necessary to be embraced in a law of such tremendously 
wide application, might result in the breaking down of its admin- 
istration. In the future, when the revenue demands from this 
source shall become greater and the present law becomes thor- 
oughly understood and adjusted to business conditions, it will 
be easy to lower the exemption, further extend the provisions 
of the law, and otherwise round it into more comprehensive and 
permanent form. 


This is essentially a tax on gains and profits. 
laws prescribe the allowance of certain deductions necessary iu 


Naturally, all 


the computation of such gains and profits, The legitimate ex- 
penses and losses of a business or businesses from which profits 
are derived always constitute a proper deduction; interest on 
indebtedness, State and other taxes, and like annually recurring 
items of expense fall within the same category of deductions. 

The question has been asked, Why does the new law contain 
the method of collecting a substantial portion of the tax at the 
source of the income? The law would be complete in its admin- 
istrative provisions with this provision eliminated. One an- 
swer is: To avoid the unsatisfactory conditions existing in vir- 
tually all the States under the operation of their general prop- 
erty-tax systems, the result of which has been that only 20 per 
cent of the value of all personalty, including but a nominal por- 
tion of intangible personalty, and less than one-half of the value 
of all realty has been given in by the taxpayer for assessment. 
The State and local tax burdens are thus harsh and inequitable 
and measurably limited to those either honest and willing 
enough to disclose their full property values for taxation or 
those whose property is not concealable. A taxpayer is prac- 
tically penalized for being honest, Most European countries 
require a personal return for the purpose of income-tax assess- 
ment, The fact should not be overlooked, however, that the suc- 
cessful administration of this method is necessarily so drastic, 
and in some respects so inquisitorial, as likely to render th» 
tax law unpopular in a country like ours. Human nature is 
such that it is more disposed in the beginning to antagonize a 
tangible than an intangible tax, however just the former and 
however unjust the latter. Foreign laws requiring a personal 
r urn would derive but a comparatively small amount of taxes 
unless the law should be enforced in a most rigid and drastic 
manner. When the English Government adopted the system of 
collection at the source the tax rates were reduced one-half, and 
yet the amount of revenue derived was the same as under the 
former higher rates. This method greatly reduced inquisitorial- 
ness. The inexpediency of depending upon a personal return 
of the taxpayer has been thoroughly demonstrated in the admin- 
istration of our State property-tax systems. More than 
$60,000,000,000 of our national wealth consists of personalty. 
By far the larger portion of this huge amount is intangi- 
ble personalty, most of which has always been concealed from 
the tax gatherer. According to a late report of the Kentucky 
Tax Commission, the amount of deposits in the banks of 
the State on January 1, 1912. was given in, under oath, for 
assessment at $12,847,868, whereas the true amount of deposits, 
according to the report of the banks, was $133,339,8T1. A Ken- 
tucky law imposing a tax on dogs yields a larger revenue to 
the State treasury than that derived from the entire bank 
deposits, 

The report of the New York State Board of Tax Commission- 
ers in 1910 showed that the ratio which the assessment of per- 
sonal property bore to the total assessment had fallen to 5.65 
per cent in 1909. The assessed value of real estate in 13 States 
for the year 1910 was $9,708,731,821. while its estimated true 
value was $28,285,821,708. This but illustrates the ill-balanced 
and unsatisfactory tax conditions in most of the States. Their 
general property tax systems have almost broken down. 

Moreover, there are 80,000 Americans residing in France 
nlone—most of them wealthy—who draw their incomes from 
this country. Many nonresident Americans annually receive as 
much as $500,000 income from interest on our corporate bonds 
alone, No tax method has heretofore been devised that would 
reach this class of persons or that would successfully reach the 
resident owners of our more than $40,000,000,000 of intangible 
personalty. In the light of the facts I have enumerated, it was 
deemed both wise and necessary to insert in the new law a 
method by which the Government might intercept the tax on 
certain large classes of income before it reached the owner and 
taxpayer. England, Italy, and other countries have long em- 
ployed this method with splendid results. A number of States 
now successfully operate it to a limited extent. The English 
method of retention at the source was adopted in a modified 
form under the new law. It is completely applied to income 
derived from corporate interest due to individuals and only 
partially applied to other fixed annual income accruing to indi- 
viduals. To require the tax to be withheld on all fixed annual 
income derived from rent, salaries, and other sources, as in 
England, regardless of amount, would necessitate the return of 
a large amount, either by refund or abatement of the assess- 
ment, in view of the high exemption of $3.000. England an- 
nually refunds many millions on account of exemptions, abate- 
ments, and deductions. The new law will secure the substan- 
tial benefits of collection at the source and at the same time 
ayoid any refund of taxes on account of exemptions, and also 
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satisfy almost all claims for deductions at the source of the 
income by abating the nssessment. Every individual taxpayer 
has a number of remedies for securing the benefit of both ex- 
emptions and deductions. There will be enly a limited number 
of instances in which the tax will be withheld upon the entire 
taxable income of an individual; in most cases he will have 
other income of which he will be required to make a personal 
return, and in all such cases he would naturally claim and 
secure the benefit of his exemptions and deductions in connec- 
tion with income embraced in his personal return. 

In those instances wherein the tax is retained upon his in- 
come at the source he may at any time within 30 days prior 
to March 1 of each year file claims for deductions with the 
collector of the district in which his tax is thus retained and 
immediately secure an abatement of the proposed assessment, 
the collector notifying the person withholding the tax of the 
amount thereof; or if the taxpayer should prefer, he may file 
with the person withholding the tax for him claim for deduc- 
tions, accompanied by statement of any other taxable income, 
which will be forwarded to the district collector, and his entire 
tax transaction would thus be dealt with as in case of a direct 
persona] return to the district collector. Even where the tax is 
withheld at the source upon the chief amount of one's income, 
if the taxpayer has a sufficient amount of other income from 
which to subtract his exemption and deductions, he would thus 
secure the benefit of the same in his personal return to be made 
by March 1. But only in those limited instances where such 
other income is too small to permit the deductions will- the 
taxpayer make claim for the latter, accompanied by a disclosure 
of his other income, 30 days prior to March 1, under the first 
proviso of paragraph E. 

This method of collection reaches every item of fixed annual 
income exceeding $3.000, and not only secures the normal tax 
upon the entire amount to the Treasury but locates and dis- 
closes all such taxable income for the purpose of the assess- 
ment and collection of the additional tax. Whenever fixed in- 
come accruing to an individual from any source under an annual 
business relationship, or a business relationship continuing 
without limitation as to time, exceeds $3,000 the normal tax 
will be withheld upon the entire amount unless exemption 
should be claimed or unless the district collector should upon 
1 claim for deductions abate the assessment in whole or 

part. 

There has been much discussion of this method of collecting 
the tax due on corporate interest. To the fact that the larger 
portion of our corporate interest is represented by coupons and 
the additional fact that in a great many cases the debtor cor- 
poration has an outstanding agreement with the bondholder to 
pay all taxes required to be withheld were due one of the chief 
difficulties in framing and administering the law. It may be 
remarked that this condition is no more the fault of the law 
than the fault of the peculiar and intricate business conditions 
which have been so contrived as to render it impossible for the 
States and their subdivisions to reach this class of property for 
taxation, save to a nominal extent. 

Two substitute methods have been suggested for that pro- 
vision of the law applicable to the collection of the tax on cor- 
porate interest. One prescribed information at the source in- 
stead of collection at the source. While information at the 
source in some respects appears to be feasible, the fact should 
be borne in mind that this method would require more detailed 
information as to the identity of the bond owner, the descrip- 
tion of the bond and of the debtor corporation, than is required 
under collection at the source. Information at the source could 
not apply to corporate interest accruing to nonresident Ameri- 
cans. Information at the source, if applied to fixed rent, sala- 
ries, and other fixed income, would necessarily embrace all items 
of income from about $1,000 and over, with the result that the 
expense and inconvenience to the citizen furnishing the informa- 
tion would be as great, if not greater, than the law now entails, 
while the expense and inconvenience to the Government would 
be very much increased. In the language of Prof. Seligman, 
“stoppage at the source is the chief cause of the great success 
of the English income tax,” and, in my judgment, it should not 
be abandoned here, at le. st until given a thorough and practical 
test. England, after 50 years’ trial, retains collection at the 
source. She has carefully examined other methods of other 
Governments and unhesitatingly rejected them. Whichever 
method may be finally and permanently adopted here, we should 
remember that the bondholder is very apprehensive lest the 
States, counties, and municipalities should thereby be enabled 
to -each his bonds for taxation. The State and local tax rates 
seem to be imposed upon the theory that only 10 per cent or 15 
per cent of the entire value of intangible personalty will be 
reported for taxation. The other substitute method proposed 


for collection at the source is to tax the corporation income as 
a whole and require the corporation to distribute the tax 
among its bondholders and stockholders, deducting the same 
from interest and dividends. This method perhaps could not 
be made practicable within any short period of time, unless the 
corporations should actually deduct the tax from the usual rate 
and amount of interest and from the regular dividends, or from 


the interest at least. If the corporation should merely pay this 
tax for the bondholders and stockholders without deduction, 
as just stated, but treating the tax as a general expense of the 
business, many years would be required in which to readjust 
and neutralize the relative interests of the stockholders and 
bondholders, 

I am firmly of opinion that any satisfactory tax law must 
maintain a check on the taxpayer such as would be afforded by 
either collection or information at the source. When considered 
in the light of experience, the former seems entirely preferuble, 
as a rule. Congress and the country would naturally prefer the 
method proving most effective and convenient. The policy of 
other countries, universally acquiesced in, does not contemplate 
that a tax law shall undertake completely to adjust itself to 
every complex and intricate business condition, especially if it 
was contrived to evade taxes, but that business people should 
make a reasonable effort, without material injury, to conform 
to the law. I am highly gratified to be able to say that the 
business people of the United States, regardless of their views 
as to the merits of the new income-tax law, thus far have mani- 
fested a disposition of acquiescence in the law and of readiness 
to lend their hearty and unreserved cooperation to the Treasury 
Department in an effort to make the law as thoroughly adjust- 
able to business conditions and as practical and convenient in 
its administration as possible. In so doing they have shown a 
spirit of patriotism characteristic of true American citizens. 
Persons have no right to criticize a law unless they offer a 
better substitute method. No better method of administering 
this law has yet been offered. 

There are two methods of computing net income—what is 
known as the book or credit or accrued basis, and the cash basis. 
Differences of opinion among Members of the two Houses of 
Congress and expert accountants and others are responsible for 
the lack of harmony of terms prescribing in each instance the 
exact basis upon which accounting shall be ninde. I think the 
accrued or credit basis will apply to corporations and associa- 
tions with most convenience, and the cash basis will be more 
desirable for individuals. The taxpayer is entitled to employ 
the same basis in accounting for his income and in making 
claim for deductions, otherwise an injustice would result. I 
have the impression that the Treasury Department will admin- 
ister the law on the accrued or credit basis. 

The corporation excise-tax law was merged into the new law. 
The same administrative machinery and substantially the tax- 
ing provisions of the former are retained. Only a few changes 
were made. One change is designed in effect to impose a gradu- 
ated tax upon corporations holding stock in other corporations, 
by reason of the superior business advantages derived there- 
from. This is not an unreasonable graduation. All that class 
of corporations falling without the scope cf the excise-tax law 
are embraced under the new law. The existence of a large 
number of corporations best adapts any country to the success- 
ful administration of the income tax. Their agency can be 
utilized to secure the safe collection of the income tax from the 
stockholders, bondholders, and their employees. Probably one- 
half the large incomes of the country are derived from corporate 
dividends. There are more than 300.000 corporations in the 
United States and less than 50,000 in England. 

An income tax looks to the individual according to his ability 
to pay. Ability t) pay, as demonstrated by world-wide experi- 
ence, is best measured by net income. The abilities of persons 
are infinitely varied. The many complications of business that 
arise in this country require a law of great range, administered 
through flexible Treasury regulations. The new law undertakes 
to reach every item of gain or profit intended to be taxed by 
its general provisions, and leaves to the regulations to apply 
them in a manner most convenient to the Government and the 
taxpayers. Foreign laws are far more complex than our Jaw. 
When carefully read, it is less intricate than Schedule K, or the 
cotton, or silk schedules of our tariff, or many of the State 
general property-tax systems. It is somewhat complex, because 
only a law containing numerous safeguards can successfully 
reach the hidden wealth of the country and render certain the 
payment of its fair share of the taxes. All other tax laws have 
failed to accomplished this end. The public mind will not 
longer accept taxation that is unfair, harsh, discriminating, and 
immoral, upon the theory that there may be more convenience 
in its assessment and collection. 
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The income-tax method embraces the largest single feasible 
taxing power of the Government. If the present English peace 
rates were applied here, the revenue yield would easily reach 
$500,000.000. The largest tariff yield was $333,000,000. To-day 
this country possesses more than $175,000,000,000 of national 
wealth—an amount so fabulous as to be beyond human con- 
ception. Its income is greater than many have believed. The 
present tax, in my judgment, will yield from last year’s assess- 
ment several millions more than have been estimated. Under 
the rules of computation prescribed by the new law there are, 
in my opinion, more than 700,000 ineomes in the United States 
of $3,500 and over. The new tax will be paid by several million 
stockholders under the corporation provision and by 500,000 to 
600,000 other individuals. 

Decisions construing our former income-tax laws have often 
been narrow and harshly technical. The tax was then in its 
infancy. Now that this law in comprehensive ferm is to become 
an important and permanent part of our fiscal system. it should 
be dealt with along correspondingly broad and practical lines. 
anpa to give proper effect to its legitimate scope and appli- 
cation. 

To those disposed to criticize the law upon the theory that it 
is too complex, I may reply that it would be easy to cite as 
many and as strong criticisms that have been made against 
every other method of taxation as have been offered against 
the income tax. While denying the justice of other taxes, none 
deny the fairness of this tax, but only object to certain of its 
administrative features. This objection was strenuously urged 
for years against the English income tax. However, we find 
that later it was acquiesced in and pronounced as satisfactory 
in its administration as any other tax law. Mr. Gladstone, who 
had opposed it during earlier years, pronounced the income tax 
“an engine of gigantic power.“ A later English statesman 
characterized it as “ in reality the center and sheet anchor of our 
financia! system.” 

The people should not be too impatient in their effort to apply 
this law to every intricate business condition in advance of the 
revised Treasury regulations and reasonable time in which to 
understand it. This course has been necessary as to all new 
laws. 

I am well aware that in the past the greatest opposition to 
an income tax in the United States has come from the eastern 
section of the country npon the theory that it would unjustly 
contribute more taxes than any other section. From this view 
I respectfully dissent, for the reason that New York, for ex- 
ample, is the great center of commerce of the Nation. It is a 
great distributing center. Hundreds of thousands of citizens 
of other States come here to reside. Her great incomes are 
drawn from all sections of the country. These concentrated 
profits are chiefly the product of the great industries through- 
out the Nation. I deny the right of wealth anywhere to segre- 
gate itself and then upon the plea of segregation to exempt 
itself from its fair share of taxes. The people of other sections 
do not envy New York and other States similarly situated their 
good fortune. It is only asked that while enjoying these and 
other superior blessings their people shall cheerfully acquiesce 
in a tax law everywhere conceded to be just and fair. 

In conclusion I would say that in my judgment this law will 
here, as it has elsewhere, commend itself to the best thought, 
conservative citizenship, and patriotism of the country. 

And having faith in the entire good will and the sound senti- 
ment of the enlightened public with respect to this sincere effort 
to lighten and fairly to distribute the burdens of taxation, I 

an approving public opinion will soon dismiss all thought 
of the faultfindings and precipitate judgments of those who in 
most cases harboring a hostile spirit have not taken the pains 
to learn and understand the law. 


Naturalization Holdup at Philadelphia. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. HAMPTON MOORE, 


OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
In rue House or Representatives, 
Monday, February 2, 1914, 


R. 6060) n f aliens to and 
of aliens in the ited States, and for othar purposes: 
Mr. MOORE. Mr. Speaker, the necessity for appointing a 
new Federal Judge at Philadelphia has been pointed out to this 
House on seyeral occasions. There is a tremendous congestion 


On the bill (H. 
the residence 
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of business there owing to. the continued illness of Judge Hol- 
land and the excess work that has thus been piled up upon 
Judge Thompson and the officers of the court. This pressure 
ought to be relieved in order that the business of those who 
seek justice in the court may be expedited. 

There is another side to the question, which it is now appro- 
priate to discuss—the delay in the naturalization of aliens who 
seek to become citizens of the United States. In this respect a 
positive hardship is being worked upon thousands whose oppor- 
tunities of citizensh.p are being denied. From a statement of 
Mr, Shear, ehief examiner of the Naturalization Service, 
Department of Labor, Philadelphia, I am able to present a few 
facts which show the urgeney of immediate action upon the 
Philadelphia Federal court bill. 

At the present time there are approximately 3.000 petitions 
filed and ready for hearing in the United States district court. 
At the rate of 50 per day—a fair average—it would take 60 
days to clear the docket. 

There are also on file in the said court approximately 4,500 
applications to file petitions for naturalization. The force of 
clerks employed file approximately 100 petitions per week when 
80 engaged exclusively, at which rate it would take 45 weeks to 
file petitions on the applications now on hand. 

On days when the court is engaged in naturalizing no peti- 
tions are filed, as the time of the clerks is fully occupied in 
work incident to the hearing, and a certificate of naturalization 
must be subsequently made for each person admitted to citizen- 
ship. It will thus be seen that the 3,000 petitions on file and 
ready to be heard by the court and the 4,500 applications 
awaiting action in the clerk's office, approximately 7,500 in all, 
together with the court work and the time oceupied in making 
out certificates, and so forth, will consume at least one year, 
and doubtless the greater part of the next two years, and that 
during that time ne new applications can be acted upon. In 
other words, an applicant now presenting himself at the clerk’s 
office must wait at least one and perhaps two years before his 
petition can be filed and an indefinite time thereafter, the court 
now being engaged in hearing petitions filed in December, 1912. 

The common-pleas judges of Philadelphia win not take juris- 
diction in naturalization cases, so that the Federal court is the 
only place to which those seeking citizenship may go 

I trust the House will speedily come to the relief of the Fed- 
eral court at Philadelphia. 


i Restriction of Immigration. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BEN JOHNSON, 


OF KENTUCKY, 
In tre House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuesday, February 3, 1914, 


the bill (H. R. 6060) to regulnte the immigrati 
One W 4 of aliens in the United States, and for. . — nl 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Mr. Speaker, every argument 
which the human mind can cenceive has been brought into sery- 
ice and used against the passage of this bill. Not only has 
every legitimate reason been brought to bear, but subjects which 
have no place in the consideration of this measure have been 
injected. Religious bigotry and race prejudice have found thelr 
way into this discussion in order to influence some to vote 
against the bill. 

It has been urged that Catholics should vote against the bill 
because an anti-Catholic organization favored it. In determin- 
ing for ourselves how we should vote upon this or any other 
bill I believe we should look over the heads of those who can 
see only religious favoritism or religious prejudice as a reason 
for supporting or opposing the measure and contemplate only 
the future of America, bearing in mind always ihat we live and 
our descendants are to live after us under a Constitution which 
gives to every man the sacred right to worship God aecording 
to the dictates of his own conscience. 

That Constitution will live forever. I baye not even heard 
of any American who. would annul that provision of our organic 
law if he had it in his power so to do. 

Some seem to believe that unless the influx into this country. 
of the natives of other countries where the Catholic fuith over- 
whelmingly or largely prevails is stopped, that ultimately 
Catholics will predominate in the United States and bring about 
a union of church and state. If there are those who really be- 
lieve this, and are thereby moved to favor the passage of this 
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bill, all that is necessary to be said is, they are mistaken; and 
because they are mistaken and are supporting the bill as a re- 
sult of misconception is no reason why those who know better 
should oppose them upon that ground alone instead of looking 
further for genuinely existing conditions as well as for argu- 
ments which are material. Those who would create religious 
prejudice direct their suggestions of apprehended union of 
church and state toward the Italian immigrant, because he 
comes from a country where the Catholic faith prevails among 
an overwhelming majority of its people. 

They forget that while Italy is the residence of the temporal 
head of the Catholic Church, and is, as I have just said, over- 
whelmingly Catholic in numbers, it has not a union of Catholic 
Church and state. Frauce also is overwhelmingly Catholic. 
Yet the Catholics of that nation only a few years ago separated 
church and state. It is not pretended by anybody that any pro- 
vision of this bill is aimed at Catholic France, or at Ireland, or 
at Holland, or at Germany. Neither is it aimed at England, 
where there is a union of church and state. Those who favor 
this bill out of apprehension of a union of church and state in 
this country are without argument, while those who oppose it 
simply because the others are for it are not sufficiently broad 
and do not search for potent and substantial reasons beyond 
those fallacies. 

Only a few weeks ago I attended in this city a function where 
William Jennings Bryan and Cardinal Gibbons were the speak- 
ers. In his address the cardinal came out flatly against a 
union of the Catholic Church with any nation, asserting that 
Catholics desired nothing more than a freedom to worship as 
they saw fit. He said the Catholic Church had tried both and 
that union nowhere had been best for the church. He empha- 
sized that declaration by telling of the fellow who said: 


Honesty is the best policy; I have tried both. 
And then he said: : 
Separation of church and state is best; the church has tried both. 


The Catholic can save his soul just as easily in Italy as he 
can in America; and the Catholic Church, as such, is not inter- 
ested in the proposition of where he saves it, but only in that 
he save it. 

Now let us dismiss the goblin feature of this discussion and 
turn to serious questions. 

In arriving at a determination to cast my vote for this bill, I 
have looked beyond conditions of to-day, although I believe that 
the present demands its passage. 

The rich everywhere—all the world over—can take care of 
themselves. That is the case in the United State. It is the 
poor who should have our solicitude. The poorest of our fel- 
lowmen are those who have to do hard. manual labor for a 
daily wage in order to support their families. They must have 
employment, and their earnings must not be minimized by those 
of other countries who have our sympathies. Every nation first 
owes support to its own deserving poor and assistance to its 
own struggling wage earners. Our country must observe that 
rule, 

Our immigration laws have been so liberal that those from 
other countries have come to our shores in such numbers that 
those who have come during a very few years equal the total 
number of those who were in the territory of the United States 
when the British yoke was thrown off and this Government 
established. 

Our Revolutionary ancestors themselves were immigrants. 
But they came to a vast and almost uninhabited land to build 
a nation. Those against whom this bill operates most wish 
now to come to a well-populated country to make it more diffi- 
cult for those who have built it to earn bread. It is charged and 
admitted that this bill will affect Greeks and Italians more than 
those of any other nationality. And, strange to say, it is the 
“literacy test” which will exclude their largest numbers. 

Thousands of years ago Greece and Rome stood head and 
shoulders above all of the known world in the arts and sciences 
and in letters. If we exclude only those of them who can neither 
read nor write their own language, then we have excluded only 
those who seek to come here to do manual labor. Those who can 
read and write their own language may under the provisions 
of this bill continue to come. When they have come they may 
enter into competition with the better-paid clerical class of our 
own. But he who can neither read nor write must of necessity 
drive out the American laborer, and the American laborer and 
his family are the very first to whom the American Government 
owes a national obligation. In the battle of life in this age the 
rich are the strongest, the poor are the weakest. Our own poor 
must have our attention before we cross the seas to find others 
upon whom to bestow it. 


In determining to give this bill my support I feel that I have 
but determined to first help our own. Onr own struggling poor 
should not be driven out of employment to give cheap labor to 
our powerful and rich manufacturers, or to enrich the transport- 
ing steamship companies, even though the laborer of another 
country be incidentally benefited. 

I wish to declare that I stand for our own poor first and the 
others afterwards. 


Providing Aid to States in Construction and Maintenance of 
Roads, 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES F. BYRNES, 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA, 
IN tHe House or Representatives, 


Thursday, February 5, 1914, 


On the bill (H. R. 11686) to provide that the United States shall, in 
certain cases, aid the States and the civil subdivisions thereof in the 
construction and maintenance of rural post roads. 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. Mr. Speaker, I wish to call 
attention to the provisions of House bill 11686, providing aid to 
the States in the construction and maintenance of roads. 

Primarily, I believe it is the duty of a State to build and 
maintain its roads, and I am opposed to any proposition that 
would result in transferring this primary duty from the State 
to the Federal Government, It is essential that the State shall 
retain jurisdiction over its roads, and if it is to retain jurisdic- 
tion and control of its roads it must necessarily assume the 
fundamental obligation of construction and maintenance. But 
while I am satisfied as to the primary obligation of the State, 
it is equally clear to my mind that if the Federal Government 
is to use the roads of the States in discharging its governmental 
functions of carrying and delivering the mails, it should aid 
and cooperate with the States in the construction and mainta- 
nance of roads which are devoted even in part to the uses of the 
Federal Government. This sentiment has grown during the last 
decade; formerly there was strong opposition to the Federal 
Government aiding in highway improvement. In the South 
there were many who regarded it as paternalism and as an en- 
croachment upon the powers of the States, while in other sec- 
tions, as well as in the South, it was argued that constitutionally 
the Government could not aid in the construction of highways. 
A still larger body of men contended that if the Government 
ever embarked upon such an undertaking it would go into 
bankruptcy. In recent years, however, these constitutional ob- 
jections have disappeared. It is conceded that the Government 
has power to construct and maintain post roads, military roads, 
and roads used in the transportation of interstate commerce, 
and if it has the power to construct them it has power to aid 
the State in constructing such roads. The pork-barrel fears 
have also been so greatly allayed that to-day the sentiment in 
favor of Federal aid is as universal as the enthusiasm for good 
roads, 

This sentiment has found its expression in the platforms of 
the great political parties. The platform adopted by the Pro- 
gressive Party last year declared: 

We recognize the vital importance of good roads and we pledge our 
party to foster their extension in every proper way, and we favor the 
early construction of national highways. e also favor the extension 
of the Rural Free Delivery Service. 

The Democratic Party unequivocally declared in its platform: 

We favor national aid to State and local authorities in the construc- 
tion and maintenance of post roads, 

And while the Republican platform contained no reference to 
the subject at all, we know that the rank and file of that party 
favor road legislation, because it is fair to assume that the 
Members of the National House of Representatives represent 
the views of their constituents, and in the last Congress a 
majority of the Republican Members voted for such legislation. 

In endeavoring to carry out the wishes of the people as ex- 
pressed in these platform declarations the Committee on Roads 
has framed and presented to you bill H, R. 11686. 

So varied are the physical conditions of the States and so 
different are the constitutions and laws of the States that it is 
exceedingly difficult to devise a cooperative plan that will work 
with equal success in each State of the Union. This bill is not 
what I would have it, if it were left entirely to me to frame a 
bill on the subject, nor is it the expression of the views of any 
other one man. It represents the composite views of the com- 
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mittee reached in a spirit of compromise and after most careful 
deliberation. 

The basis upon which the fund is apportioned between the 
States is equitable and just. The provision that the State 
shall be the smallest unit with which the National Government 
will cooperate is an exceedingly wise one, because, manifestly, 
it would be impossible for the National Government to cooperate 
with the local subdivisions. At the same time this bill. if 
enacted into law, would result in the establishment of an effi- 
cient highway department in every State of the Union. In 24 
States such a department is now in existence; and, as under 
one of the plans proposed, a State could not participate in this 
Federal aid except through its highway department, and under 
the other plan the absence of such a department would result in 
the loss of 10 per cent of its fund, every State would in the 
course of a very short time establish a road department and 
place itself in position to secure this assistance from the Na- 
tional Government. If the bill accomplished this and nothing 
else, it would be of inestimable value in the improvement of 
our highways. 

The bill provides two plans in which Federal aid will be 
given to the States, and allows the State to elect under which 
of the two plans it will operate. The first of these two 
plans is set forth in section 3. Under this plan the State 
highway commission, after consultation with the road com- 
missioners of the counties, will select the roads to be im- 
proved during the next fiscal year; and when such work has 
been agreed upon by the State highway commission and the 
Secretary of Agriculture and the State has made available 
an amount equal to that apportioned to the State by the Federal 
Government, the State’s share of the fund will be placed to 
the credit of the State. For instance, the State of South Caro- 
lina under this bill would be entitled to about $400,000 per 
year. Whenever the State shall have made available $400,000, 
derived from State revenues or by assessments levied upon the 
eounties in which certain road work is to be done. a similar 
amount will be placed to the credit of the State by the National 
Government, making a total of $800,000 available for this 
cooperative work, 

In South Carolina and in other Southern States, a road prop- 
erly constructed of sand-clay mixture has proved most durable 
and desirable, and such roads can be constructed with free labor 
at $1,000 a mile, and with convict labor at a cost not exceeding 
$600 a mile. It can be readily seen that with an annual ex- 
penditure of $800,000 it would be but a short time before that 
State would be covered with a network of magnificent roads, an 
improvement more essential to the happiness and prosperity of 
the people than any I can conceive of. 

Under section 4 of the bill the roads are classified, and the 
State will receive for such roads as come up to the specifica- 
tions set forth in class A the sum of $60 per mile per year, for 
each mile in class B the sum of $30 per mile per year, and for 
each mile in class C the sum of $15 per mile per year. Under 
this as well as under the other section the State must cooperate, 
and before payment is made it must be shown that a similar 
amount has been spent during the previous year upon the roads 
approved of, either in construction, maintenance, or extension. 

The bill is based upon the idea that while the Government 
should aid the States in the improvement of roads it should aid 
only those States that are willing to do something for them- 
selves. If the State is unwilling to spend upon its own roads 
an amount equal to that it asks and accepts of the Federal Goy- 
ernment, it should not receive any aid at all from the National 
Government. This requirement will also act as an automatic 
check upon the demands of the States for increased appropria- 
tions. 

Under this bill the National Government does not acquire any 
jurisdiction over the roads of the States. It is given only such 
power as will enable it to see that the money which it con- 
tributes to this joint construction of roads shall be spent upon 
the roads for which it is given. This power it is essential the 
National Government should have. Essential also is the inspec- 
tion by the National Government provided for in section 4 of 
the bill. The object of that section is to induce the States to 
construct better roads. Where the roads are constructed in 
accordance with the specifications set forth in the bill the Na- 
tional Government wil! pay to the States the amounts provided 
for in that section, and by inspection alone can it be determined 
which roads of a State do come up to the specifications. 

Now, some gentlemen seem to be alarmed that this bill should 
provide for an expenditure of $25,000,000. We pay the rail- 
roads about $50,000,000 annually for the transportation of mail, 
which is at the rate of about 50 per mile. Part of this, of 
course, is compensation merely for the use of the roadbeds. For 


the pneumatic-tube service installed in the larger cities in recent 
years the Government paid $925,636.40 for the fiscal year 1912. 
For railway mail cars our annual appropriation is about $5,000,- 
000. The people are entitled to have their mail delivered as 
promptly as possible, and an appropriation for pneumatic-tube 
service or any other service that will facilitate the delivery of 
mail in the cities is doubtless a wise and proper expenditure, 
but the Government should not be willing to appropriate money 
for such facilities in the cities, and then, when it comes to 
paying a reasonable rent for the purpose of facilitating the 
delivery of mail upon the rural routes, refuse to do so, and 
“sponge” upon the States. 

We ean gather an idea as to the universality of the benefits 
to be derived under this bill from the fact that to-day the 
Rural Delivery traverses 42,000 different highways of the 
Nation, and comes into contact with 20,000,000 people living in 
the rural districts. We have in the United States 2,199,645 
miles of publie highway, of which 190,767 miles, or 8.66 per cent 
of the total, are improved. The Office of Public Roads estimates 
that 90 per cent of the travel over our public highways is con- 
fined to 30 per cent of our roads, and the improvement of 
440,000 miles of public roads would practically meet the present 
demand throughout the Nation. It is therefore evident that 
the improvement of what may be called the rural-delivery 
roads, with a total of 1,010,000 miles, will more than meet the 
present demands of the country. 

In the early struggles of the railroads in this country, when 
they were being constructed, the Government donated to them 
millions of acres of our public lands, valued at over $2,000,000,- 
000. Since 1875 we have appropriated $592,395,000 for rivers 
and harbors. For pensions, our annual appropriation is about 
$180,000,000. We have appropriated for public buildings, up to 
June 3, 1911, $213,376,000, and for the purpose of road building 
in the Philippines and our other possessions, $800,300,000. Dur- 
ing this period we have appropriated for the building and im- 
provement of public highways in the United States not one cent. 

Anxious as are the people of the cities for appropriations for 
public buildings, I believe that the business men of every city 
recognize that the improvement of the highways approaching 
the city is of greater benefit to them than the erection of an 
ornamental post-office building, and gladly would they consent 
to have a part of this immense public-building fund diverted to 
the improvement of the rural free delivery roads. 

The failure to improve our highways results annually in a 
great economic waste. Three billion dollars of farm products 
are hauled annually. The average haul is 9 miles in the coun- 
try, and the average cost 23 cents per ton per mile, which makes’ 
the total cost of hauling farm products $600,000,000 a year. 
According to the estimates of the Director of Public Roads, the 
cost of transportation over the magnificent roads of England, 
Germany, and France by wagon is only 10 cents per ton per 
mile. Even if it were half the cost of transportation in this 
country, it is evident that if we would improve our roads to the 
standard of the European roads we could save for the American 
people in a single year $300,000,000. 

If we had such a system of good roads throughout the country 
the farmers would save on the transportation of the cotton crop 
85.700.183; of the wheat crop, $10,256,058; of the corn crop, 
$12,709,278. 

The average haul of cotton is 12 miles; the average load is 
1,800 pounds, or four bales of 450 pounds each. At 23 cents per 
ton per mile the cost of transporting a 500-pound bale of cotton 
is therefore 69 cents a bale. - 

In order te appreciate these figures let me say to you that the 
State of South Carolina, in which I reside, last year produced 
1,500,000 bales of cotton weighing 500 pounds each. At 69 cents 
a bale, it cost the farmers of that State $1,035,000 to transport 
this crop to market. Of course, this does not take into con- 
sideration the hauling of the cotton to the gin and back to the 
farm. It includes only the cost of hanling from the farm to the 
market. If the roads were improved to the standard of the 
European roads we would save one-half of this, or $517,500. 
In addition we produce something like 838.647 tons of cotton 
seed. It cost $3 a ton to transport it, or for the entire crop 
$2,515,941. The improvement of our roads to the European 
standard would save one-half of this, or $1,257,970. 

It is estimated that the farmers of our State use seyeral hun- 
dred thousand tons of commercial fertilizers a year, and the 
cost of transporting it from the railrond to the farm is more 
than $1,500,000. If our roads were improved, one-half of this 
amount, or $750,000, could be saved. 

It cost the farmers of South Carolina $1,444,000 to transport 
their corn to market. If one-half of this could be saved by the 
improvement of the roads, it would be a saying of $722,000. 
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So that, without taking into consideration the hauling of farm 
supplies, it is evident that improved roads would revolutionize 
the profession of the farmer and greatly increase his profits. 

It is not only in the reduction of the cost of transportation 
that the farmer will benefit by improved roads, for we all agree 
that a good road increases the value of the land adjoining it, 


the increase being estimated at from $2 to $9 per acre. In 


South Carolina we have 19.565,800 acres of land, and if our 
roads were improved so that the value of the land adjoining it 
increased but $1 per acre it would mean an increased wealth 
of $19,000,000, the taxes upon which would greatly aid in the 
maintenance of the roads. 

In a statement by the chairman of the county commissioners 
in Mecklenburg, N. C., where a perfect system of roads has 
been constructed, he says: 

As to the increase in value of real estate, we can hardly estimate it. 
Before we had any ma roads to amount to anything, say 15 
ror ago, land could be bought along the old dirt road at from 5 to 

10 per acre. Now the same land cost from $50 to $75 and even 
higher in places. 

Good roads contribute not only to the financial profit of the 
farmer, but also to his educational advancement. Where we 
have good roads we bave good schools and good attendance upon 
those schools. According to the statistics of five Stutes where 
good roads prevail, the average attendance is 59 out of 100. 

It is true that a man does not want to move into a community 
where the roads are poor. It is one of the first questions asked 
when he goes home seeking. The census figures show in 25 
counties taken at random where 40 per cent of the roads are 
improved that the average increase of population is 30,000 to 
the county. In 25 counties showing only 1 per cent of the 
roads improved the average loss of the population was 3,000 
to the county. 

While good roads mean more to the farmer than any anyone 
else because he uses them more, it is the problem of the city 
man, whether he be merchant or laborer, just as much as it 
is the problem of the farmer. It is the problem of the con- 
sumer as well as the producer, because the cost of transporta- 
tion enters into the cost of every commodity when it is placed 
on the market, and the increased cost of such commodity makes 
the consumer share with the farmer the burden of the bad- 
roads tax, 

For several years we have heard the “back to the farm” 
movement. I believe that good roads in the country will do 
more to solve the problem of keeping the boys on the farms 
than all the organizations and movements that have been in- 
augurated in recent years and at the same time will assist in 
the solution of the problem of the high cost of living. This is 
a practical measure. It removes the road question from the 
realm of discussion to the realm of action. and when your votes 
shall have been east for or against it the farmers of the country 
will be able to tell whether or not you have been sincere in your 
promises to aid in the improvement of the public roads. 
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Mr. KREIDER. Mr. Speaker, the enactment into law of the 
pending measure before the House, which authorizes the Fed- 
eral Government to issue $40,000.000 of bonds and makes im- 
mediately available a portion of the appropriation for railroad 
construction in Alaska, is, I fear, being considered from a senti- 
mental and theoretical standpoint rather than from a practical 
or business point of view. I believe in the development of 
Alaska and am as anxious as anyone on the floor of this House 
to legislate for the benefit of its people. 


RESOURCES. 


We are told by those who favor the passage of this bill about 
the wonderful resources of the country, about its value to the 
United States, of its scenic beauty, about its gold, silver, cop- 
per, tin, iron, and other mineral products; about its immense 
coal lands, its fisheries, its forests, and its adaptabilities for 
agriculture. 


Our attention is called to its vast area and its climate, and 
comparisons are made with the climates of Norway and Sweden 
and with Minnesota, the Dakotas, and Canada. 

Our attention is called to the fact that we paid only $7.200.000 
for the country in 1867, and that it is shown by official report 
that in 1912 its products were valued at over $40,000,000, all of 


which we accept as correct. We are told, however, that these 
vast natural resources in this rich and fertile country are so 
bottled up that their development is impossible in the natural, 
normal, and usual way, and if the Government intends to do 
anything for the people of Alaska now is the time. I am not 
unmindful of the fact that President Wilson seems to be of this 
opinion, and in his first message to Congress said: 

Alaska as a storchouse should be unlocked. One to it is a system 
of railways. These the Government should build administer. 

But before we reach a conclusion let us consider the facts and 
actual conditions in the case from an impartial standpoint with 
an open mind. 

ALASKA AS IT IS, 

In the first place, Alaska is a land of immense distances and 
great natural obstacles. I need not call your attention to its 
immense glaciers, high mountwins, wide and turbulent rivers, and 
its extreme cold in the interior, 70° to 80° below zero, and 
its eight months of solid winter, except for a small strip of 
country along the southeast coast affected by the warm Japan 
Current, and a population of only about 35.000 white people scat- 
tered over a vast territory about one-fifth the size of the United 
States, principally along the rivers and along the coast line; 
two-thirds are men, and came from everywhere, principally 
from the Pacific coast and gold-producing States. 

If it be true that all that is required to unlock this immense 
storehouse is means of transportation, let us for a moment con- 
sider the means now available. Let us first consider the navi- 
gable rivers, which are acknowledged to be the most economical 
known means of transportation. 

Alaska has immense rivers that are navigable about five 
months in the year, and I notice that steamships are now oper- 
ating over 4,000 miles of these rivers, as follows: 

On the Yukon River, starting at St. Michael, for a distance of 
2,000 miles, extending through the very heart and entire length 
of Alaska into British Columbia to White Horse. 

In the interior on the Tanana River from Tanana to Fair- 
banks, a distance of 275 miles, in the very best portion of the 
country. 

On the Kuskokwim River from Bethel to Tocotna Forks, a dis- 
tance of 520 miles 

On the Innoko River from Holy Cross to Diskaket, a distance 
of 370 miles. ; 

On the Iditarod River from Holy Cross to Dikeman, a dis- 
tance of 320 miles. 

On the Koyokuk River from the mouth of Koyokuk to Wise- 
man, a distance of 620 miles. 

In addition to those enumerated the Alaska Steamship Co., 
the Alaska Coast Steamship Co., and the Pacific Coast Steam- 
ship Co. ply on the inside route between Ketchikan, Juneau, 
Skagway, Valdez, Cordova, and westward along the Alaskan 
Peninsula as far as Nome. 

In addition to these, not less than five different steamship 
eompanies operate boats between Skagway and the smaller 
settlements of the archipelago. 

Mr. Speaker, I simply call attention to these water routes to 
show that the peopie of Alaska are not entirely without means 
of transportation, and that this vast storehouse is not locked 
retin so securely as might be imagined from statements made 

As to railroads, which is directly at issue in this bill, we find 
that there are a number of different roads mentioned in the 
reports, some of which are quite important. 

The most important and successful is the White Pass and 
Yukon route from Skagway to Dawson. This route lies entirely 
in Canadian territory with the exception of 204 miles from the 
seaboard to White Pass. At White Horse, 1114 miles from 
Skagway, the railroad connects with river steamers on the 
Yukon River, to which I have already referred. 

Next is the Alaskan Northern road, This road was projected 
to open Matanuska coal fields, with Fairbanks as its ultimate 
terminus, but it fell into financial difficulties and work was 
abandoned. Its present terminus is Kern Creek, 72 miles from 
Seward, its ocean terminus. 

The Copper River and Northwestern Railroads were completed 
to Chitina, in the Copper River Valley, a distance of 131 miles, 
and from there a branch 65 miles long, of lighter construction, 
was built to Kennicott mines. 

The Nome & Seward Peninsula Railroad was constructed for 
a distance of 1043 miles, but I understand it is not operated, 
the traffic being insufficient to pay even operating expenses, 
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In addition, there are a number of short lines, the princfpal 
one being the Tanana Valley Railway, 45 miles long. Of the 
others, most have been abandoned and are not operated; as a 
matter of fact, I am informed there is only one railroad in 
Alaska except the stretch of 20} miles of the White Pass and 
Yukon route that is not in the hands of a receiver, and most 
of the roads in the hands of receivers are not operated, and some 
have been abandoned. This is really the situation now. What 
can we do to improve it? 

Some think we should pass this bill and make a trial of Gov- 
ernment ownership and operation of railroads. I am not con- 
vinced that Government ownership of railroads is a good thing, 
but to those who are and want to give it a trial I would say 
do not try it here when you may know the proposition will be 
a failure, but try it out under favorable conditions, and giye it 
a fair trial or none at all. Before we go to building railroads 
let us see what the Government has done to assist the pioneers 
to develop the country. 

The natural obstacles are always great in any new and unde- 
veloped country, and they are especially so in this land of the 
far north. The great fishing industries and the discovery of 
gold, silver, and copper, tin, coal, and so on, has had its unusual 
effect in bringing to this country a certain class of people in 
considerable numbers. Certain syndicates—among them the 
Guggenheims and others—secured certain valuable claims and 
mines and rights of way, and the Federal Government imme- 
diately withdrew these lands and canceled a large number of 
the claims. So far I thoroughly approve of the action of the 
Government, as I am a thorough believer in conservation; but 
the Government has adopted “reservation” in the name of 
and instead of “conservation.” They not only withdrew these 
Jands entirely from the public, but levied at the same time a 
tax of $100 per mile on the railroads. This is what forced 
them into the hands of receivers and caused many to be aban- 
doned, to which I have referred. 

Owing to the very light traffic and small tonnage, due to the 
undeveloped conditions of the country and the extreme high 
cost of labor and operating expenses—even though they did 
charge 20 cents and upward per mile for passenger service and 
any old rate for freight—they could not operate at a profit, and 
when the tax of $100 per mile was added they were simply put 
out of business. 


What has been done to encourage agriculture, which is very 
essential in the development of all countries? No doubt some 
people have been led to believe that Uncle Sam was going to 
give them a fine farm in Alaska; but when they got there they 
found it almost impossible to secure title to a homestead. Lit- 
tle, practically no land has been surveyed, and the homeseeker 
is obliged to have a private survey made, at a cost of from $300 
to $500, and then take the chance of the Government issuing a 
deed or patent. Large farms are out of the question; it costs 
too much to clear them, with labor at from 50 cents to 75 cents 
per hour. Bear in mind this ground is frozen from the bottom 
up and all the heat must come from the rays of the sun. No 
matter how deep you go down, it is frozen. Were you to sink a 
shaft 1,000 to 2.000 feet, it would still be ice or frozen ground. 

The moss that grows nearly everywhere is a complete pro- 
tector from the rays of the sun; if you strike a pick into it, you 
will think you have struck rock. Clear off the moss or other 
vegetation and the sun will draw out the frost about 1 foot the 
first year. Break this up and the next year it will thaw out 
deeper, and in a few years ground will thaw out so that you can 
raise some truck, such as cabbage, potatoes, strawberries, and so 
forth; but the process is expensive. With the high cost of labor, 
it makes an expensive farming proposition; it will cost about 
$125 per acre to do it; 80 acres would cost $10,000. And who 
would go to farming in Alaska if he had $10,000? So I do 
not think Alaska will be a great agricultural country for years 
to come. But what can we do for Alaska? Let us abandon 
our policy of “reservation”; adopt the policy of true conserva- 
tion, which is proper and economical use, I am as much 
opposed to giving any syndicate, whether it is the Guggenheims 
or any interests, a monopoly of mines, coal lands, or railway 
right and terminals as anyone here, and will go as far as any- 
one to prevent it. I most heartily approve retaining absolute 
control of these resources by the Government for the benefit 
of the people, and thereby conserve their interests. But it is 


not necessary that the Government lose control in order to de- 
velop the resources of the country. A leasing system on a 
Toyalty basis, with such restrictions and regulations as may 
seem wise, can be adopted and railway rights and terminals 
can be granted, all of which can be put under the control of a 
commission appointed for that purpose, with absolute and well- 
defined powers, so that no undue advantage can be taken by 


any syndicate or combination, but which will be subject at all 
times and under all conditions to any ruling of this commission, 
which should and must have the power and authority to change 
the rates from time to time as the development of the country 
may warrant and who will see that the operators and the 
Territory of Alaska and Federal Government are fairly and 
honestly dealt with. 
BILL LS DANGEROUS. 

I feel that this legislation is ill considered and dangerous in 
another respect. We are told that it will cost $48,000 per mile 
to construct and equip standard-gauge railroads in Alaska. Is 


it possible that anyone believes that it will be done at this 


price? According to statistics, the lowest cost of building and 
equipping any kind of a standard-gauge railroad in the United 
States is about $60,000 per mile, and for the first-class road, 
with 90-pound steel rails and first-class rolling stock, is over 
$75,000 per mile. It has cost in Canada. in her rallroad-building 
operations, over 572.000 per mile for the year 1912. In Ger- 
many, under Government contract, it has cost over $113,000 per 
mile; and in all Europe the average cost is said to be $121,000 
per mile, while in England statistics show that the railroads 
cost $275,000 per mile. Notwithstanding these facts and figures, 
our Government engineers say that it can be done for less than 
$48,000 per mile. Consider for a moment—here in the United 
States, where labor is readily available and where stcel rails 
and bridge material and railroad ties, and so forth, are to be 
had at lowest cost, without added transportation charges and 
delays, and where cost of living, high as it is, is still less than 
one-half of what it is in Alaska, where working conditions are 
favorable, where work can progress uninterruptedly for the 
entire year—and it costs at least $60,000 per mile to construct 
and equip a railroad. Do you mean to tell me it can be done 
in Alaska, where the wages, according to the Government re- 
port of 1912, for mechanics are from $5 to $10 per day, for com- 
mon laborers from $3 to SS per day, and where the transporta- 
tion charges are in many instances more than the actual cost of 
material? I repeat, do you mean to say that under these condi- 
tions the railroads can be built for $48,000 per mile, when it 
costs here in the United States at least $60,000? The statement 
is absolutely ridiculous on the face of it. 
ENGINEER ESTIMATES, 

We are told it is the estimate given by the Government engi- 
neers. Well, the truth is the records of the Government show 
that we have had experience with estimates before given by 
Government engineers. Let me call your attention to a report 
of ex-Secretary of the Interior, Mr. Garfield, and Mr. Pinchot, 
who was Chief of the Bureau of Forestry, under the law provid- 
ing for the construction of irrigation projects, in which they 
presented figures and estimates of the engineers on 32 different 
projects and stated the cost would be $48,000,000, and later when 
the representatives of those projects appeared before the com- 
mittee of the House they admitted that $75,000,000 had been 
spent and not one of the 32 projects had been completed, but 
stated that $75,000,000 more will be needed to complete them. 

Mr. Speaker, this $40,000,000 is not the issue, but the prin- 
ciple of the proposition and the hundreds of millions that will 
be demanded and insisted upon later is. 

This bill provides that the Government has the privilege to 
lease these lines for a period of 10 years if they see fit. This 
is not at all practical. Talk of leasing a project for a period of 
only 10 years that costs not $40,000,000, but no one knows how 
much, in a country so utterly undeveloped as Alaska is, and at 
such a rate as to pay the interest on the bonds, is all nonsense. 

I am willing that the Federal Government shall assist the 
people of Alaska in the proper way, at the proper time, and as 
the country is being developed, but not in the way it is proposed 
in this bill. 

RESOURCES, 

I do not say that the glowing picture of the future Alaska 
has been overdrawn, but I do say, that if Alaska is the great 
storehouse of natural wealth and resources, even if it does not 
have the agricultural possibilities as presented on the floor of 
this House, nothing will or can stop its development if the 
Federal Government will only permit it. Let us take off the 
shackles and give it a chance. 

It has been stated that the Treadwell mine, which has pro- 
duced over $60,000,000 worth of gold with gold quartz worth 
only $2.35 per ton, will be duplicated in various parts of Alaska, 
but can not now for want of transportation facilities, and that 
if the Treadwell mines did not happen to be located at tide- 
water, they never would have proved profitable. This is no 
doubt true, and it is no doubt true that many more mining prop- 
erties will be discovered the quartz of which will be of various 
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degrees of value, not only mines producing gold, but silver, cop- 
per, tin, and other mineral products, and it is also true that 
Alaska has plenty of coal ranging in quality all the way from 
lignite to anthracite, many of which can not be operated profit- 
ably until the additional means of transportation are supplied. 
Notwithstanding these facts, my contention is that it will be 
much better for Alaska that development should come gradu- 
ally and permanently, even if it be slowly; but the Federal Gov- 
ernment should encourage such development by offering to the 
people an equitable leasing proposition, and abandon its present 
policy and the tax of $100 per mile on railroads and give the 
owners a chance to operate the lines already built and such 
other lines as they care to build, under the control of a com- 
mission, and then if we do not make satisfactory headway it 
will be time enough for the Government to build a railroad. 
The proposition is premature. When we speak of the resources 
of Alaska and its products as amounting to about $40,000,000, 
bear in mind that of this over $16,000,000 was gold and silver, 
over 515.550.000 were canned salmon, about $1.500,000 more 
was other salmon, fish, and fish products, leaving less than 
$7,000,000 of all other articles and commodities. No one will 
contend, I think, that you need railroads to bring the fish and 
fish products to the water, and the silver and gold is mostly 
mined at tidewater and is not locked up for want of transporta- 
tion facilities, so that in the last analysis there is no develop- 
ment in Alaska at this time, nor any in sight, that can possibly 
warrant such a tremendous outlay of money as is provided for 
in the bill and will follow its passage. 

There is no use, at this time, of building railroads at a cost 
of over $100,000 per mile, and I take it that no standard-gange 
railroad can be built and equipped for less in that country, and 
the probabilities are that it will cost more, 

As to actual cost of railroad construction, it is commonly 
reported, and I think generally accepted as true, that the line 
of the Copper River and Northwestern Railroads, of 196 miles, 
cost $20,000,000. The bridge crossing the Copper River cost 
$1,000 per foot; it is 1,500 feet long and cost $1,500,000, and even 
now this very bridge is said to be doomed on account of a 
glacier which is now only about 1,200 feet away and coming 
closer every year. 

What Alaska needs first is many miles of cheap roads, rather 
than a few miles of expensive roads. So long as the travel 
is perhaps a dozen or less passengers per day, a full train, with 
conductor, brakeman, engineer, fireman, trackmen, station agents, 
and interlocking signals and switches, are not needed, and where 
freight traffic is perhaps a few thousand tons per year, 50- 
ton steel cars that weight 25 tons when empty, with a large 
mogul engine to pull them on a track laid on a roadbed and 
bridges especially built to carry them at high speed is not neces- 
sary. Three or 5 ton trucks will handle the freight on a 
2-foot track, and it may be more economical that they be drawn 
at the start by a string of mules or perhaps by electric motor. 
Where rivers must be spanned or perhaps mountains tunneled, 
swamps filled in, hills cut through, a miniature line with steep 
curves and heavy grades is very much cheaper to build and to 
operate than a standard-gauge road. 

The rule of the sane and successful business man is not to 
invest $1.000,000 to accomplish a result that can be accom- 
plished with an investment of one-half or perhaps one-fourth 
the amount, and especially where the upkeep is a large factor. 
It seems to me that the time has come when our legislators 
should apply business principles to governmental affairs the same 
as they would in their own private business enterprises, and 
make an effort for economical administration of publie affairs. 

It is this inclination of voting millions upon millions of dollars 
of the people’s money to be used for the special benefit of a cer- 
tain section and for the benefit of a few people and only a few 
that causes the great majority of our people to become dis- 
gusted with us, and justly so. I notice that upon the passage 
of this bill by the Senate that the people of Seattle had a 
public demonstration celebrating its passage. Why? I see no 
such evidence of satisfaction in any other city. Why? Simply 
because the people of Seattle expect a direct and immediate 
benefit and the others do not. It is all right to appeal to our 
sentiment and patriotism on sentimental and patriotic mat- 
ters, but this, Mr. Chairman, is a business proposition pure and 
simple, and should be legislated on from a business point of 
view, along proper and economical lines, having in view the 
interests of the people of the entire Nation, whose moneys we 
are appropriating. I certainly hope the days have gone by 
when upon any pretext men can come to Washington and in- 
duce the Congress to vote millions of dollars of the people's 
money to be used in uncertain, ill-considered, premature, and 
sectional enterprises. 
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On the bill (H. R. 6060) to ea the immigration of aliens to and 
the residence of aliens in the United States, and for other purposes. 
Mr. AIKEN. Mr. Speaker, while the section of country that I 

have the honor to represent has not as yet been affected by un- 

desirable immigrants, the future may hold greater dangers from 
unrestricted immigration there than in any other section of the 

Southland, or perhaps of the United States. 

South Carolina is the second cotton-manufacturing State in 
the Union. The people who operate the mills are our neigh- 
bors and friends, bone of our bone and flesh of our fiesh. They 
are descended from the sturdy races of northern Europe, and 
their forefathers helped to wrest the country from British 
tyranny. Our people may not be spoken of in terms of caste 
or class. We are one people, loving the country that we have 
built up from savage wilds, respecting the laws of the land, 
growing in wealth, and looking ever forward for better things, 
intellectually and morally. 

Mr. Speaker, we do not want these ideal social and business 
conditions to be disturbed by the influx of a lot of undesirable 
foreigners. Already certain sections of this country have been 
overrun by a large foreign population, so large that foreign 
ideas and foreign issues have displaced true American princi- 
ples, and fed and fostered socialism and anarchy. 

Of course, I would not close the door absolutely against the 
intelligent, well-meaning immigrant. This would be incon- 
sistent with the principles on which this Government was 
founded. Furthermore, such a step would be not only imprac- 
ticable but impossible. The comity of nations requires that our 
alien laws be reasonable, as the laws of other nations must be 
reasonable toward us. 

If England should enact a law prohibiting any American 
from taking up residence within her borders, we would meet 
the ipsult with arms. But England may very reasonably pro- 
hibit the lame, the blind, the insane, the pauper, the anarchist, 
yes, and the illiterate, of this country from becoming citizens of 
her domain. And why? Because they become a charge, a tax 
on her better citizenship. They become disturbers of the peace. 
They become tools in the hands of designing men to drive hon- 
est labor out of employment. This country, then, should not 
permit the illiterate hordes of Europe to drive our own good 
people out of employment. 

The one main feature in whieh the bill under discussion 
differs from the present law is the test of literacy; and in my 
judgment this is one of the strongest features of the bill. The 
intelligent foreigner is not willing to work at starvation wages. 
It is the illiterate class, those who have not the intelligence to 
depend on their wits, who could be herded like cattle into our 
factories to drive out our home labor that we need to dread 
most. And I may add, further, that it is the illiterate class of 
foreigners from whom our foreign criminals come. 

I live in a section of the country where fully half the people 
are negroes. The crime for which so many negroes pay the 
death penalty outside the law is accountable, I believe, in large 
measure to the illiteracy of that race. Negroes with a smat- 
tering of education commit forgeries, but they rarely assault 
white women. It is a question with our people, then, whether 
it is better to educate the negro and elevate the character of 
this offense or leave him an ignorant brute prone to that 
greatest offense which means his death at the hands of the 
good white people of the country. There is nothing so sacred 
to the southern white man as the honor of the southern white 
woman; and believing that in giving the negro some education 
we lessen his brutal tendencies, or we at least increase his 
dread of certain vengeance, we have written a 3-mill school 
tax in our constitution, the proceeds of which we divide with 
that race. Now, this burden is on us. The negro was put in 
the South by the hand of destiny. Shall we look for further 
burdens by admitting the illiterate foreigner, who comes with 
his ideas of anarchy and immorality, to mix with and con- 
taminate our purer American citizenship? 

It has been said if a lion ate beef and pork and lamb it all 
became lion, and a critic wisely replied that if the lion ate 
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spoiled beef, pork, and lamb he would likely be a sick lion. 
Just so, if this country takes in the worthless foreign element 
that is yearly vomited from Europe, there will be congestion 
in our cities and anarchy and crime on every hand. 

I repeat that this country should never close its doors to the 
upright, healthy, intelligent foreigners, and I may add that this 
country will grow less and less attractive to the better element 
of foreigners as the country itself grows older and more like 
the mother countries. Free lands are a thing of the past here, 
and foreign farmers of the type that have built up the mighty 
West, now that the Panama Canal is opened, will seek homes 
in the Temperate Zone of South America. 

The ignorant laborer and the city drone are the classes of 
people who will seek to come in ever-increasing numbers; and if 
we would preserve our institutions, if we would protect our- 
selves and our children in the heritage they haye carved out of 
the wilderness, we must raise the bars against the worthless 
foreign element. [Applause.] 


Restriction of Immigration. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN R. CONNELLY, 


OF KANSAS, 
Ix Tun House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Tucsday, February 3, 1914, 

On the bill (H. R, 6060) to regulate the immigration of aliens to and 
the residence of aliens in the United States, and for other purposes. 
Mr. CONNELLY of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, I want to speak 

upon this subject of restricting immigration because I believe 
that this bill should pass. I have in my district a very con- 
siderable number of Germans and French and Russians. But, 
sirs, they are not the class of Germans and French and Rus- 
sians who think more of the land of their birth than they do 
of the land of their adoption. They are loyal to the land they 
now call their home, its laws, its traditions, and its flag. They 
hold in grateful remembrance the shores of their native land, 
but their homes are here, their children are being educated in 
our schools and our colleges, they uphold the rights of the boy 
and girl now here before those of any place in the world 
besides. If you would hear some-of these gentlemen who are 
opposed to this legislation speak, you would be justified in 
surmising that they were sitting in a congress of the world 
instead of in the Congress of the greatest and best Nation that 
ever the sun shone upon, the United States of America. I say, 
Mr. Speaker, that the gentlemen who fall to vote for this 
limited restriction to immigration because of the fear of 
offending those constituents at home who were born under 
another flag pay these constituents a mighty poor compliment 
as citizens of this great country. I refuse to believe that these 
men and women in my district are less patriotic than I am or 
that they are not just as anxious for legislation that will be 
for the good of the people of this country as are those who can 
count a longer residence here. I hear a great deal of sympathy 
expressed for the oppressed and the unfortunate of other 
lands.“ 


Mr. Speaker, I have never been accused of being an aristo- 
crat. I have always belonged to and lived among that class of 
people who were not ashamed that they labored with their hands 
for a livelihood, All of my sympathy and all of my training 
has been with the humble and the poor. I want to give encour- 
agement to the oppressed of every land, but I want the people 
now here to be considered first. I want every boy and every 
girl who now lives under the folds of Old Glory, whether he or 
she is from parents born here or from parents who immigrated 
here from other lands, to make this their abiding place—l want 
these to be considered first when it comes to legislating here. 
I have no sympathy for that sentiment that would drag its 
charity across the sea to the huts of the Greek, the dago, and 
the Asiatic to find expression so long as there is one boy or one 
girl here who is denied the privilege of placing their hands to 
an honest job at living wage. I have but little respect for him 
who would turn the hungry man from his door, whether worthy 
or unworthy, so long as he can give of food and raiment without 
taking from the actual need of his own brood, But I have less 
respect for him who, having cause for charity at home, leaves 
it in want while he parades his benevolence in foreign lands. 

Mr. Speaker, I hear gentlemen contend that we haye need of 
these unlettered immigrants who come here to take the work of 
the American workmen, because we haye reached the place in 
our national life when our young men refuse to labor with 
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their hands. They say that our young men refuse now to go 
out in the marts of actual toil and the fields of legitimate enter- 
prise and labor with their hands as did their fathers before 
them. Mr, Speaker, I hope in this that they are mistaken. I 
hope it is not true now; I hope it will never be true. When 
that can be truthfully said, Mr. Speaker, then the age of true 
greatness in this country will have gone. I fear for that civi- 
lization that tells its growing youth that it is not honorable to 
callous his hands with honest toil or earn his bread in the sweat 
of his brow. If our young men have gotten the grievous and 
erroneous idea that it is a crime to work or that it is shame- 
ful to labor with their hands, I fear it is because they have so 
often seen labor robbed of its recompense, and this often be- 
cause of sharp competition with the greaser, the Greek, and 
the dago. 

Mr. Speaker, there is one system of protection that I believe 
in and another system that I do not. That system that says to 
every American boy, whether his parents came here a year ago 
or his ancestors came a hundred years ago, you shall have a fair 
and square chance in the great race of life; you shall nót be 
handicapped by being chained by the side of the benighted sons 
of southern Europe—sirs, that protection I stand for. That 
other protection that takes $4 from the consumer and gives it to 
the manufacturer in the fond hopes that 25 cents of it will in 
some way be passed on to labor—that protection I detest and 
despise, 

Mr. Speaker, I am going to vote for this bill. It has been 
said by many that it does injustice to people of other lands. I 
am more concerned that it does justice to the thousands of our 
own people whom it is our duty to protect and defend. If this 
law works good to the boys and girls of the land who are born 
of American parentage, it can not but also be good for that 
other class of boys and girls whose ancestors are of the sturdy 
stock who have made recent pilgrimage here from other lands 
and who are now entitled to all of the blessings and benedic- 
tions of this country. I do not doubt that in casting my vote 
for this measure that I am casting a vote in the interest of 
every man, woman, and child in my district. 


Miss Wilson’s Wedding Gift from the Representatives of 
the People. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JAMES R. MANN, 


OF ILLINOIS, 
Ty rue Horse or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Saturday, February 7, 1914, 


Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, under leave to print granted me, I 
insert the following memorandum for Members of the House 
who contributed to the Miss Wilson wedding gift fund: 

On October 23 the Members of the House who were in Washington 
proposed that the Members of the House should present a wedding gift 
to Miss Jessie Wood'ow Wilson, daughter of the President, on the occa- 
sion of her wedding, November 25, and authorized Speaker CLARK to 
appoint a committee, of which he should be chairman, to call to the 
attention of Members of the House the proposal, and it was decided to 
limit the contributions to $5. 


The committee appointed by the Speaker consisted of the 
following: CHAMP CLARK, Oscar W. UNDERWOOD, JAMES R. 
MANN, VICTOR Murpeck, HENRY A. Cooper, Rosert L. HENRY, 
Pati P. CAMPBELL, THOMAS W. HARDWICK, Rosert N. PAGE, 
BEN JOHNSON, A. MITCHELL’ PALNER, Ricnarp W. AUSTIN, 
Epwarp W. TOWNSEND, H. ROBERT FOWLER, WALTER M. CHANDLER. 

A notice was sent by this committee to each Member of the 
House stating the proposition. At a meeting of the committee 
Ronrnr N. Pace was selected as treasurer, and Messrs, MANN, 
Pace, HARDWICK, FOWLER, and CHANDLER were appointed as a 
subcommittee to select the gift. ; 

The gift which was selected is described in the following 
statement, which was made by the chairman of the subcom- 
mittee: i 


The committee SAT studied the many suggestions and designs 
made by pray and silversmith houses in Washington, Baltimore, 
Philadelphia, Chicago, New York, and elsewhere, as well as made a 
5 examination of many of the articles suggested. The commit- 
ee also had the benefit of the advice and aid of Miss Clark, the 
daughter of the Speaker, who, at the request of the committee, studied 
designs. both here and in New York City. Many beautiful pieces and 
sets of silverware were . and were very attractive, but the 
committee finally determin to select something with more of an 
individual and special character than the conventional ten and coffee 
service with its accompanying silver pleces—something which the lady 
will learn to love more and more with time—an ornament of personal 
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use which will give constant pleasure to the owner; a thing of rare 
and singular beauty, neither ostentatious nor glaringly_ornate. e 
committee has reg (ape a special design prepreg by Mr. Shaw, of 
Shaw & Brown, of this city, of a diamond pendant attached to a chain 
to encirele the neck. 

As the love and respect of the whole American people will go with 
Miss Wilson through her entire life, this unique reminder of that love 
will always be with her, undimmed and untarnished by the lapse of 
years. 

The pendant in outline Is pear shaped and contains 85 small dia- 
monds and 1 large canary diamond in the center. T large stone 
weighs 61 carats and is . in every particular. The smaller 
diamonds are placed around the large stone in concentric rings, which 
is built up of delicate lace work and mounted in platinum. The con- 
trasting colors of the blue white in the small diamonds and the 
brilliant yellow in the canary diamond gives it distinction and beauty. 
The ne around the neck is also set with diamonds in delicate plati- 
num wor 

The gift will include, In addition to the diamond ornament, a very 
handsome silver jewel box, with the N inscription : 
“Presented to Jessie Woodrow Wilson by the Members of the United 
States House of Representatives as a token of their affectionate interest 
and regard on the eye of her marriage with Francis Bowes Sayre, 
November 25, 1913.” 


Accompanying the gift when presented to Miss Wilson was 
the following memorandum: 


The Representatives of the people in Congress send this gift to Miss 
Jessie Woodrow Wilson, with their sincerest and best wishes, as an 
evidence of the tender interest and hearty good will of all the le 
on the happy occasion of her marriage to . Francis Bowes yre, 
November 25, 1913. 

CHAMP CLARK, Oscar W. UNDERWOOD, JAMES R. MANN, 
Vicrok MURDOCK, HENRY A. COOPER, ROBERT L. HENRY, 
Puitip P. CAMPBELL, THOMAS W. "HARDWICK, ROBERT 
N. PAGE, BEN JOHNSON, A. MITCHELL PALMER, RICH- 
anD W. AUSTIN, Epwarp W. TOWNSEND, H, ROBERT 
FOWLER, WALTER M. CHANDLER, 

Committee of the Members of the House of Representatives. 


The gift was acknowledged by Miss Wilson in a gracious 
letter to the Speaker, which was as follows: 


Tun WHITE HOUSE, 
November 21, 1913, 
My Dear Mr. SPEAKER: May I not ue shoe to you very warmly my 
deep feeling of the honor the Members of the House have paid me in 
presenting me with the beautiful diamond necklace which was brought 
to me yesterday in a setting worthy of its beauty? I shall treasure 
this gift all my life as an evidence of generosity not only but of singu- 
lar courtesy and thoughtfulness on the part of yourself and the other 
Members of the House. I beg that you will convey to the Members my 
sense of deep obligation and lasting pleasure. 
Mr. Sayre joins me in warm appreciation and thanks. 
Cordially and sincerely, yours, 
Jessie Wooprow WILSON. 


All of the fund collected has been paid over to Messrs, Shaw 
& Brown. 
The following-named Members each contributed $5: 


ALABAMA. 


George W. Taylor. Richmond Pearson Hobson, 
8. H. Dent. tt. 

Henry D. Clayton. 
F. L. Blackmon. 
J. Thomas Heflin. 


ARIZONA, 
Carl Hayden, 


ARKANSAS. 


Otis T. Wi 


T. II. Caraway, ngo. 
Henderson M Jacoway. 


William A, Oldficld. 


John C. Floyd. Samuel M. Taylor. 
CALIFORNIA. 

Wiliam Kent. D. S. Church. 

John E. Raker, Everis A. Hayes. 

Charles F. Curry. C. M. Bell. 

Julius Kahn. William D. Stephens. 

J. I, Nolan. William Kettner, 


Joseph R. Knowland. 


COLORADO. 
Edward T. Taylor. 
Edward Keating. 
CONNECTICUT. 


Jeremiah Donovan, 
William Kennedy. 


George J. Kindel. 
H. H. Seldomridge. 


Augustine Lonergan. 
B. F. Mahan, 
Thomas L. Reilly. 


DELAWARE. 
Franklin Brockson. 


FLORIDA. 


Stephen M. Sparkman. Emmett Wilson. 


GEORGIA. 
Gordon Lee. 
Samuel J. Tribble. 
Thomas W. Hardwick. 
Dudley M. Hughes. 


Charles G. Edwards. 
Charles R. Crisp. 
William C. Adamson, 
William Schley Howard. 
Charles L. Bartlett, 
IDAHO. 


Burton L, French, Addison T. Smith, 
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Martin B. Madden. 
James R. Mann. 
George E. Gorman. 
James T. McDermott, 
Adolph J. Sabath. 
James McAndrews. 
Frank Buchanan, 
Thomas Gallagher, 
Fred A. Britten. 
Charles M. Thomson. 
Ira C. Copley. 

John C. Mekenzie. 


Charles Lieb. 
William A. Cullop. 
William E. Cox, 
Lincoln Dixon. 
Ralph W. Moss. 
Charles A. Korbly, 


Charles A. Kennedy, 
I. S. Pepper. 
Maurice Connolly. 
Gilbert N. Haugen. 


James W. Good, 
S. Kirkpatrick, 


oe 5 8 Ir. 
ose f 
Philip P. Campbell, 


R. Y. Thomas, jr, 
Ben Johnson. 
Swagar Sherley, 
Arthur B, Rouse, 


Albert Estopinal. 
H. Garland Dupré, 
John T, Watkins. 


Asher C. Hinds. 
Daniel J, MeGillicuddy, 


J. Harry Covington. 
J. Fred. C. Talbott. 
J. Charles Linthicum. 


Allen T. Treadway. 
Frederick H. Gillett. 
8. E. Winslow. 

John J. Rogers. 
Augustus P. Gardner, 
M. F. Phelan. 

F. S. Deitrick. 
Ernest W. Roberts. 


Frank E. Doremus. 
Samuel W. 


Carl E. Mapes. 
Louis C. Cramton. 


1 Anderson. 
. S. Hammond. 
Charles R. Davis. 
Frederick C, Stevens. 


Ezekiel S. Candler, jr. 
Hubert D, Stephens. 
Benjamin G. 


James T. Lloyd. 
William W. Rucker. 
Joshua W. Alexander, 
Charles F. Booher. 
William P. Borland. 
Clement C. Dickinson. 
Courtney W. Hamlin. 
Dorsey W. Shackleford. 


Thomas Stout. 
John A. Maguire. 
C. O. Lobeck; 
Dan V. Stephens. 


E. E. Reed. 


William J. Browning. 
J. Thompson Baker. 

. Scully. 
Allan B. Walsh. 
William E. Tuttle, jr, 
Archibald C. Hart. 


ILLINOIS. 


Clyde H. Tavenner. 
Claudius U. Stone, 
Louis FitzHenry. 
Frank T. O'Hair. 
Charles M. Borchers, 
Henry T. Rainey. 
James M, Graham, 
W. N. Baltz. 
Martin D. Foster. 
H. Robert Fowler, 
W. E. Williams, 

L. B. Stringer. 


INDIANA, 
John A. M. Adair. 
Martin A. Morrison, 
John B. Peterson. 
George W. Rauch. 
Cyrus Cline. 
Henry A. Barnhart, 


IOWA. 
8. F. gigs 6 
Horace M, Towner, 
William R. Green. 
Frank P. Woods, 
George C, Scott. 


KANSAS. 

Dudley Doolittle. 
J. R. Connelly. 
Victor Murdock. 

KENTUCKY. 
James C. Cantrill. 
Harvey Helm. 
W. J. Fields, 


LOUISIANA, 


L. Lazaro, 
J. B. Aswell. 


MAINE. 
John A. Peters, 
Frank E. Guernsey. 
MARYLAND, 
Frank O. Smith. 
David J. Lewis. 


MASSACHUSETTS, 


William F. Murray. 
Andrew J. Peters, 
James M. Curley. 
John J. Mitchell. 
Edward Gilmore. 
William S. Greene. 
Thomas C. Thacher. 


MICHIGAN. 


Joseph W. Fordney. 

James C. McLaughlin, 

Roy O. Woodruff. 

Francis O. Lindquist. 

William J. MacDenald, 

Patrick H. Kelley. 
MINNESOTA, 


George R. Smith. 

Andrew J. Volstead. 

Halvor Steenerson, 

James Manahan, 
MISSISSIPPI. 


Samuel A. Witherspoon, 

B. P. Harrison. 

P. E. Quin. 

James W. Collier. 
MISSOURI 


Champ Clark, 
Richard Bartholdt. 
William L. Igoe. 
I.. C. nier 
Walter L. Hensley. 
Joseph J. Russell, 
P. D. Decker. 
Thomas L. Rubey. 
MONTANA. 
John M. Eyans, 


NEBRASKA. 
Charles H. Sloan. 
S. R. Barton. 
Moses P. Kinkaid. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE, 


R. B. Stevens, 
NEW JERSEY. 


R. G. Bremner. 
Eugene F. Kinkead. 
Walter l. McCoy. 
Edward W. Townsend. 
J. J. Eagan. 

James A. Hamill, 


NEW MEXICO. 


Harvey B. Fergusson, 
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Lathrop Brown. 
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NEW YORK. 


Woodson R. Oglesby. 
B. I. Taylor, sod 


WEST VIRGINIA. 


H. II. Moss, jr. 


Matthew M. Neely. 
James A. Hughes. 


William G. Brown, jr. 


Michael E Burke. 


H. H Dale. Edmund Platt S. B. Avis. Howard Sutherland. 
James P. Maher. 8 1 WISCONSIN, 

z en Eye 
John J Fitzgerald, James S. Parker, Henry A. Jobn J. Esch, 


J. H. rien. E. Browne. 
H. A. Metz. Luther W. Mott. John M. Nelson. Thomas F. Konop. 
Daniel J. Riordan, Charles A. Talcott. . rS a James A. . 
Henry M. Goldfogle. George W. Fairchild, U K Reni 0 Irvine L. Lenroot, 
George W. Loft. John R. Clancy. eilly, 
Jefferson M. Le Sereno E. Payne WYOMING, 
chael F. Conry. Edwin S. Underhill, Frank W. Mondell. 
z X 88 N 5 PORTO RICO, 
F. Carew. enry G. Danforth, 
Walter M. Chandler, Robert H. Gittins, Luis Muñoz Rivera, 
Jacob A. Cantor, Charles B. Smith. PHILIPPINES, 


Henry Geo jr. 
Henry Bruckner, 
J. A. Goulden, 


John H. Small. 
Claude Kitchin. 


H. T. Helgesen. 
George M. Young. 


Stanley S. Bowdle. 
Alfred 


Daniel A. Driscoll, 
C. M. Hamilton. 


NORTH CAROLINA. 


Hannibal L. Godwin, 
Robert N. Page. 
Robert L. Doughton. 
Edwin X. Webb. 
James M. Gudger, jr. 


NORTH DAKOTA. 


P. D. Norton. 


OHIO. 


Clement L. Brumbaugh, 


Manuel Earnshaw. 


Restriction of Immigration. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLEMENT BRUMBAUGH, 


OF OHIO, 
In tae House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


sl 9 aen —.— A. ga 
arren Gard. Ham G. Sharp. 
J. Henry Goeke. George White. p Wednesday, February 4, 1914, 


Timothy T. Ansberry, 
Simeon D. Fess. 

J. D. Post. 

Frank B, Willis. 
Isaac R. Sherwood. 
Robert M. Switzer. 


William B. Francis. 
William A. Ashbrook. 
John J. Whitacre. 
Elisworth R. Bathrick. 
William Gordon. 
Robert J. Bulkley. 


On the bill (H. R. 6060) to re; te the immigration of aliens to and the 
residence of aliens in the United States, and for other purposes. 


Mr. BRUMBAUGH. Mr. Chairman, it is very apparent to 
everyone that both branches of Congress will pass now, as they 


OKLAHOMA. have in the past by great majorities, this immigration bill. 
Bid g McGuire. 7115 Ferri E 3 the — action to be inevitable, and because I desire 
ck T. Morgan. am H. Murray, to see the very fairest bill possible to every race and creed pass 
gees R paren poti: 9 this House, I shall seek to amend this bill, Having that object 
OREGON. in view, and having done what I consider just in that direction, 

William C. Hawley. N. J. Sinnott. I shal! in the end support and vote for this bill. 
PENNSYLVANIA. I think that all, Mr. Speaker, whether friend or foe of the bill, 


William S. Vare. 


Warren we Bailey. 


recognize the justice and desirability of restricting certain kinds 


George S. Graham. A. R. Brodbeck. of immigration, but I do not think that restriction should be made 
APON A aed . or measured by the literacy test. I therefore desire to state that 
Michael Donohoe. W. N. Carr. while supporting the bill I nevertheless am opposed to the lit- 
e Miten darter iE W ienne eracy provision in the bill. 
William W. Griest. A. Mitchell Palmer. I regret most exceedingly, Mr. Speaker, that in this case, as 
Jobn R. Farr. J; ngham. with many other great measures coming before this House, 
ans A 8 it does not seem possible to eliminate the good from the bud 
John H. Rothermel. M. E. Kelly ; and that sometimes they are so blended that it is difficult to 
W. D. B. Ainey. James F. Burke. differentiate between them. 
pent ig oe e perenne, If this bill were aimed at or offered any opposition to any 
F. L. Persbem. A. H. Walters. race, creed, or religious belief, as such, I would oppose it to 
A. S. Kreider. F. E. Lewis. the last and vote against every part of the bill, but after most 
RHODE ISLAND. careful study and scrutiny of the bill I can not see that it does 


George F. O'Shaunessy. 
Peter G. Gerry. 


Richard S. Whaley. 
James F. Byrnes. 
Wyatt Alken, 
Joseph T. Johnson. 


C. H. Dillon. 
Charles H. Burke. 


Richard W. Austin. 
John A. Moon. 
Cordell Hull. 
William C. Houston, 
Joseph W. Byrns. 


Ambrose Kennedy. 


SOUTH CAROLINA, 


David E. Finley. 
J. W. Ragsdale. 
Asbury F. Lever. 


SOUTH DAKOTA. 


Eben W. Martin. 


TENNESSEE. 


Lemuel P, Padgett. 
Thetus W. Sims. 
Finis J. Garrett. 
Kenneth D. McKellar, 


or intends this, or that the bill will have the effect that some 
fear on these lines; and therefore, on account of the many good 
features of this bill, which all of us, whether in favor or op- 
posed to the bill, admit to be necessary and desirable to meet 
present conditions, I shall, as stated, vote against the literacy 
test of the bill and then, as I consider it my duty to do, sup- 
port and vote for the final passage of the bill thus amended, as 
I trust it will be amended by this House. 

Mr. Speaker, this is a bill of more than 60 pages. With many 
of its provisions we all agree, such as those provisions and 
parts of the bill that would exclude the following classes of 
immigrants: 

Those with foul and contagious diseases, 


TEXAS, The insane and idiotic. 
H. W. Vaughan. George F. Burgess. The paupers and criminals. 
James P, Buchanan, 


James Young. 

Sam Rayburn. 

Jack Beall, 

Rufus Hardy, 
Alexander W, Gregg, 


Joseph Howell, 
Frank L, Greene, 


William A. Jones, 
E. E. Holland. 

A, J. Mon 

W. A. Watson. 

E. W. Saunders. 


Robert L. Henry. 
John N. Garner. 
William R. Smith. 
D. E. Garrett. 


UTAH, 


Jacob Johnson. 


VERMONT. 


Frank Plumley, 


VIRGINIA, 


Carter Glass. 
James Hay. 
Charles C. Carlin, 
C. Bascom Slemp, 
Henry D. Flood. 


The anarchist and those who preach and teach anarchy. 

The atheist and those who preach and teach atheism. 

Those who believe in assassination of those in authority. 

Those who preach against and denounce all forms of govern- 
ment. 

I take it every man on the floor of this House will favor to 
this extent the provisions of this bill. And again I desire to 
point out that it may be best, even for those opposed to all 
legislation on this subject, to yield to a bill like this, which is 
not intended to be drastic, before much more drastic legislation 
shall be provoked and be demanded by the great mass of the 
people of the United States. 

But, Mr. Speaker, my objection to the literacy test is that it 
will not do what it is intended to do, and that is, keep out the 


WASHINGTON. 
objectionable classes enumerated in this bill, but it will tend to 
F J. a; . let in a larger comparative per cent of this very class; for, as 


A. Johnson, 
Wullam L. La Follette, has been so well said on the floor of this House, ignorance and 


the inability to read upon the part of the immigrant, who has 
had no chance to acquire this education, is no crime, and neither 
is the ability to read or the literacy test any proof of character. 
The educated crook, the atheist, and anarchist university 
graduate will know how to conceal his real views and will have 
a broader field of entrance and I fear, therefore, a larger per 
cent of admission, while the honest, hardworking, illiterate 
man of purest motive and highest ideal will be too frequently 
barred by such a literacy test. 
HISTORICAL POSITION OF DEMOCRACY REGARDING IMMIGRATION, 


Historically speaking, I want to remind you gentlemen that 
democracy, and I use the term in its broadest and general sense, 
has always been in favor of immigration, assimilation, and regu- 
lated universal suffrage, and I shail regret to see anything done 
now upon the part of the Democratic Party, that has always been 
the champion of democracy, that shall violate the spirit of 
democracy as expressed throughout our entire history as a 
Nation. 

GOV, ALLEN’S FAMOUS DEFINITION OF DEMOCRACY. 

Away back about 1840 a young United States Senator from 
Ohio was taunted by an old and famous Senator of that day to 
give him a definition of democracy, and the young man stood up 
unabashed and unafraid and gave the definition that has met 
the approval of mankind and has stood the test of time, and it 
made that young Senator, who later became the great governor 
of Ohio, the grand old Rise Up Bill Allen, whose statue stands 
in yonder hall, immortal, because he spoke an immortal truth, 
and in the consideration of this literacy test I want to read you 
that definition, because it is a jewel that we should wear in our 
yery heart of hearts. Replying to the demand for a definition 
of democracy, Senator Allen responded, in words that shall live 
forever, as follows: 


Democracy is a sentiment not to be appalled, corrupted, or compro- 
mised. It knows no ess, It cowers at no dangers, It opposes no 
weakness. Fearless. 8 and human, it rebukes the arrogant, 
cherishes honor, and sympathizes with the humble. Destructive oni 
of despotism, it is the sole conservator of equal rights and equal obli- 
gations. Tbe stupid, the selfish, and the base in spirit may denounce 
it as a vulgar thing; but in the history of our race the democratic 
. has developed and Illustrated the hest moral and intellectual 
attributes of our nature. 


THE GREATER QUESTION INVOLVED. 


My friends, let us ponder well these words now. We can not 
afford to consider this literacy test in any spirit of selfish self- 
sufficiency, because the greater question of Christianity, human- 
ity, and the spirit of the Golden Rule is all wrapped up in it, 
and it is from this standpoint of view that we should consider 
this question. 

TO WHOM BELONGS THE CREDIT FOR US BEING AMERICAN CITIZENS, 


It is nothing that we individually have done that causes us 
to be here in this God's best land on earth, rather than in some 
downtrodden, oppressed land beyond the seas. The credit is 
due to some heroic, possibly illiterate, ancestor of ours, who 
took his life and fortune in his hands, broke the tenderest ties 
of earth, and, with supreme faith in God and the future, struck 
out upon, to him, a trackless sea, and became the Abraham of a 
generation in this land of promise and of freedom. To this im- 
migrant and to the God of all the races of the children of earth 
we owe the favor of where we are and what we are, and let us 
not forget it. [Applause.] 

THE PLANK OVER THE GULF. 


It is because I fear this literacy test would remove the plank 
on which our ancestors walked that spans the deep gulf that 
separates Old World tyranny and oppression from New World 
liberty and opportunity that I oppose this literacy test. 

I do not want to deny the lifeboat that our ancestors used 
to other storm-tossed immigrants. 

I do not want to turn his face back again to the night of 
despair. 

I do not want to blot out the rainbow of promise from his 
sky of hope. 

I want to help him to lift up his head into the sunlight of 
a new hope, to thank God, and to take on a new courage. 

I do not want to deny him that blessed boon that was granted 
my German-Swiss-Irish ancestors, a people with whom liberty 
has been a passion, and of whom Cæsar said when his Roman 
legions overran them: “ They are a brave people, who love home 
and liberty and are willing to die to be free.” I thank God 
they have been willing always to grant to others that same 
priceless liberty they so dearly cherished for themselves. 

THE IMMIGRANT IN THE HISTORY OF OUR COUNTRY, 

Had I the time, Mr. Speaker, I would love to go into the 
history of our country and show you what havoe this literacy 
test would have caused our country; what it would have with- 
held from our country had it been in force in the past. Why, 
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sirs, it would have turned back the parents of Andrew Jack- 
son six months before he was born, and that great life would 
never have blessed his father’s adopted country. It would tear 
from us the deathless names of history—names that have shed 
undying luster on every page of American history. 

I wish I lad time to follow my inclination and desire and 
go into this and show you what the immigrants have contributed 
to our growth and development and glory as a Nation. I would 
like to speak of the Irish, the German, the Swiss, the Swede, the 
Polock, the Hungarian, yes, and the Italian immigrant and all 
the others whom I have not the time to enumerate. 

In many of us run the mingled blood of these, and the mingled 
blood of these give us our great citizenship and give us to-day 
the typical American citizen of the United States. Let our door 
be opened to all the good of these and be closed only to the un- 
desirable of these; open to those who come to make America 
their homes and closed to those who come to prey upon our 
country and its institutions, who come to beat down wages, 
lower the standard of American living, and to take out of the 
country the wages paid them, and have no thought of becoming 
with us fellow American citizens, to uphold and protect the 
honor of our flag and perpetuate our institutions. This class, 
I think, should be denied entrance into our country, but not the 
honest immigrant who comes with an earnest desire to become 
one of us and who is willing to pledge his heart’s blood to up- 
hold our institutions and the honor of our flag, as so many of 
them have done on every battle field of the Republic in the years 
that have passed. [Applause.] 

OUR NATION CAN AFFORD TO BE GENEROUS AS WELL AS JUST. 


Gentlemen, this Nation can afford to be generous as well as 
just, and I hope we will never take a narrow, selfish view of our 
opportunities and our duty and obligation to mankind. Na- 
tions, like men, may have one of two different views of life. 
They may have that view of life which they please to term the 
survival of the fittest, which in reality teaches this doctrine: 
Get all you can, keep all you get, and keep on getting. I will 
not expand this thought; it is all summed up in that prayer of 
the selfish soul that made his petition as follows: “ Lord, bless 
me and my wife, my son John and his wife, us four and no 
more.” 

Nations and men may have the other view of life—the view 
of duty, obligation, and gratitude; a view of life far above the 
view even of a square deal; the view of the helping hand, which 
teaches us these sentiments: 

Lend a hand to one another 
In the daily toll of life; 
When you meet a weaker brother 
Let us help him in the strife; 
There are none so rich but may 
aon their time be forced to borrow, 


the rich man of to-day 
May become the poor to-morrow. 


Lend a hand to one another; 

When malicious tongues have thrown 
Dark suspicions on a brother 

Be not prompt to cast a stone. 
There are none so good but may 

Run adrift in sin and sorrow, 
And the good man of to-day 

May become the bad to-morrow, 


Lend a hand to one another 
In the race for honor's crown; 
Should it fall upon your brother 
Let not envy tear it down. 
Lend a hand to all, we pray, 
In their sunshine or their sorrow, 
And the prize they have won to-day 
May become your own to-morrow. 


GOD'S ELECTRIC LIVE WIRE OF TRUTH AND JUSTICE. 

Gentlemen, I like this sentiment. It is a rule of action and 
conduct for nations as well as for men. I like it because it is 
the better view of life for nations as well as for men; because 
it is the safe view and has upon it the promise of the skies, for 
I believe that for nations, as weil as for men, through God’s 
future, there is stretched God's electric live wire of brotherhood, 
truth, and justice to all men, and sometimes nations, as well as 
men, reach out in greed and avarice and clutch that wire and die. 

OUR COUNTRY’S PROUD AND EMINENT POSITION, 


Gentlemen, let me remind you in closing that the United 
States is what it is to-day largely because of the immigrants 
and the immigration laws of the past. As a Nation we stand 
upon the highest eminence of national greatness, having carried 
into successful operation a system of self-government, uniting 
personal liberty, freedom of opinion, and equality of rights with 
national power and dignity. 

We have a Government founded upon the hearts of men, 
built by the people for the common good. We have a long and 
glorious history, a past glittering with heroic deeds, an ances- 
try full of high and imperishable examples. We have a land 
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flowing, as it were, with milk and honey, bordered by oceans 
and favored by Heaven. Its wide extent and great domain 
has become one vast temple and hallowed asylum, sanctified 
by the prayers and blessings of the persecuted of every sect 
and the wretched of every clime. Through our gates pour the 
multitudes from the corners of the earth; our homes are 
happy, our workshops busy, our barns are full; liberty is our 
birthright. This has come about under the immigration laws 
of the nast, and the God of nations has smiled down upon us 
in all our past. We journeyed in safety through the wilder- 
ness of foreign oppression and crossed over in triumph the red 
sea of civil strife, and the foot of Him who has led us has not 
faltered nor the light of His countenance been turned away. 

Gentlemen, let us ever keep America in all its future what 
it has been in the past—the land of refuge for the oppressed 
of every race, and the persecuted of every clime; the land of 
welcome to God’s poor of earth—and thus have youchsafed to 
this Nation for the future, as in the past, the gracious favor of 
the Father of all the children of man. [Applause.] 


Restriction of Immigration. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. AUGUSTUS P. GARDNER, 


OF MASSACHUSETTS, 
IN roe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Wednesday, February 4, 1914, 


On the bill (H. R. 6060) to regulate the immigration of aliens to and 
the residence of aliens in the United States, and for other purposes. 
Mr. GARDNER. Mr. Speaker, I asked unanimous consent to 

extend my remarks on section 38 of the bill in order to make 

the following reeord for future use in the various stages of this 
bill. 

Section 38 is the repealing clause. The acts repealed are: 

The white-slave and procurer amendment to the immigration 
law approved March 26, 1910. (This we reenact in section 3 
amd section 19.) 

The immigration act of 1903, except section 34. 

The immigration act of 1907, except section 34. 

Section 34 of the immigration act of 1903 refers to the sale 
of liquor in the Capitol Building of the United States. 

Section 84 of the act of 1907 refers to the appointment of a 
commissioner of immigration at New Orleans. 

The first proviso in the repealing section is to the effect that 
this bill shall not be construed to alter the Chinese exclusion 
law or the navigation laws. 

The second proviso is a repetition of section 27 of the exist- 
ing law, except that the following words are inserted: 


Except as mentioned in the last proviso of section 19 hereof. 


This clause is designed to validate the future deportation of 
persons already here in this country, even though under existing 
Jaw they may not be subject to deportation. 


Restriction of Immigration. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
0 


HON. AUGUSTUS P. GARDNER, 


OF MASSACHUSETTS. 
IN tHe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Wednesday, February 4, 1914, 


On the~bill (BH. R. 6060) C 
the residence of allens in the United States, and for other purposes. 
Mr. GARDNER. Mr. Speaker, I did not wish to take up 

the time of the committee in an intricate discussion, and there- 

fore under the permission granted me to extend my remarks on 
section 22 of the bill, I submit certain comments on this section 
as a matter of record and for future reference. 
Section 22, with one slight change, repeals the provisions of 
the act of 1907 with reference to the privileges which may be 
‘accorded to wives and minor children seeking to join aliens 
‘domiciled in this country. The Bureau of Immigration has 
more than once criticized the wording of the law and has sug- 
gested that the provision of the act of 1003 was changed 
through inadvertence. Such is not the case, however, as clearly 


appears from the report made on House bill 17941, Fifty-ninth 
Congress, first session, House of Representatives Report No, 
8021. The bureau, moreover, suggests in connection with this 
section that wives and minors seeking to join resident aliens 
shall not be admitted for temporary hospital treatment unless 
the contagious disorder first manifested itself on board ship. 
The Committee on Immigration did not think it best to impose 
this limitation. 


Restriction of Immigration. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. BENJAMIN I. TAYLOR, 


OF NEW YORK. 
In THe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Tuesday, February 3, 1914, 
On the bill (H. R. 6060) to Inte the immigration of aliens to and 
the residence of allens in the United States, and for other purposes. 

Mr. TAYLOR of New York. Mr. Speaker, we all realize the 
necessity of restricting immigration and keeping from our shores 
the criminal, insane, weak-minded, debilitated, and immoral of 
other communities. It makes no difference whether we are 
native or foreign born, whether we be taxpayers or only resi- 
dents, we all join in recommending legislation that will keep this 
class of people out. They are useless and become a burden on 
our taxpayers. 

We are divided as to the best method of restricting immigra- 
tion. I am heartily in accord with the provision of the bill 
which increases the fine or penalty to be paid by the steamship 
eompanies in the event of their bringing to our shores unde- 
sirable immigrants. The provision which extends the period of 
deportation is a good one, nor can any fair-minded man com- 
plain about that provision which requires that one or more 
physicians and nurses shall accompany each ship carrying immi- 
grants for the purpose of observing them during transportation, 
with the view of detecting those who are weak-minded, idiotic, 
diseased, and so forth. ‘These are wholesome provisions, and 
tend to strengthen our present immigration laws and should be 
enacted into law. 

The only provision in the bill that I disagree with is that 
which requires the so-called literacy test. 

Previous to the Revolutionary War Benjamin Franklin, who 
was a wise and learned statesman, declared that the time had 
arrived“ when great hordes from Germany should be refused ad- 
mission into this country.” Samuel Otis, one of our great Revolu- 
tionary statesmen, declared before the Legislature of Massachu- 
setts at the time of the Revolutionary War that the country 
would soon be overrun with those of the Irish race, and that 
they should be excluded. Practically continuous, I believe, from 
that time efforts have been made to restrict immigration. There 
have always been found a certain number of people who declare 
for an unreasonable restriction of immigration and seem to be 
impressed with the fact that this continent was made solely for 
them. We all feel thankful now that the ideas of both Franklin 
and Otis were not put into execution. If they had, this country 
would have been deprived of many of its greatest statesmen, 
lawyers, doctors, surgeons, and generals. 

When President Lincoln issued his proclamation calling for 
men to fight for the Union thousands of men of foreign birth 
joined the ranks and fought as valiantly for the preservation 
of the Union as those who had been born and reared here, and 
many of them rose to the first ranks and became officers of note. 

Abraham Lincoln, while he was seeking the office of Presi- 
dent of the United States, during his speeches in Boston, took 
a firm stand in favor of immigration. At that time he called 
the attention of the people to the fact that there were vast 
areas of our country unsettled and which should be populated, 
so that our country might grow and become the greatest on 
earth and contended, as many had before and since, that the 
man and woman who had the courage and hardiness to leave 
their birthplace and cross the ocean to an unknown land would, 
if allowed to develop this courage, make our Nation a contented 
and prosperous one. 

Our country is growing fast and is considered more pro- 
gressive and up to date than any other country in the world, 
which, in my belief, is due to the fact that this continuous 
stream of immigrants have not only brought here but have 
exercised this courage which they had and infused new life and 
activity into us as a Nation. 

It was contended in Franklin’s day that our country was not 
able to assimilate these men and women of foreign birth and 
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that unless immigration was restricted they would gain control 
and that the Anglo-Saxon race would no longer rule. This con- 
tention has been advanced ever since. Still it must be admitted 
that the country has assimilated these vast armies of immi- 
grants and our original customs, forms, and method of govern- 
ment still prevail, and that these immigrants have not only 
acquired our habits, but have become loyal, patriotic citizens. 
Our schools to-day are filled with their children, some of whom 
were born in this country and many of whom were born on for- 
eign shores. Daily they are taught to sing our national hymns 
and anthems and to salute the Stars and Stripes, It is a common 
custom to witness the struggles of the parents of foreign birth 
to keep their children in our public schools and give them that 
which they were not able to obtain—an education. The children 
as they grow up become Americanized and acquire American 
habits. 

The strong, healthy, sober, industrious immigrant lands upon 
our shores with his family and at once begins the task of pro- 
viding for them. They soon save their money, acquire a small 
piece of land, and become taxpayers, and in the meantime their 
children are being sent to our schools and shortly they are 
working in our factories, following different trades and voca- 
tions, and become industrious young men and women. They 
generally belong to the poorer classes, their income is small, and 
they spend practically all they receive. In this manner our do- 
mestic market has become the greatest in the world and we have 
become a thriving, industrious Nation. 

Municipal improvements such as gas, water, sewers, and so 
forth, are never extended to the rural districts for the reason 
that they are so sparsely settled the cost of these improvements 
would be too burdensome to the few taxpayers. As the commu- 
nity grows and new families move into the village it then be- 
comes possible to have these improvements because of the great 
number of taxpayers to share the cost. This same idea applies 
to our country. With a large population we can obtain such 
improvements as new railroads, good roads, and benefits of this 
character which make life worth living. If we had shut our 
doors against immigration at the time Benjamin Franklin de- 
creed, to-day we would be a stagnant, unprogressive Nation. 

It costs the taxpayers and people of this country billions of 
dollars a year to educate their children, thousands of whom are 
being graduated from our schools, colleges, and universities 
yearly. If you should suggest to the fathers and mothers who 
have deprived themselves of many of the necessities of life that 
their son and daughter upon graduating from high school, for 
example, should go out into the world and dig a ditch, they 
would feel insulted. It is proposed, by means of this literacy 
test, to shut out from this country the strong, sober, industrious 
man and woman of foreign birth. It is this class of men and 
women who are now performing our heavy and manual labor. 
They are digging our ditches, building our subways, extending 
and reconstructing old and building new railroads, and their 
ranks are being recruited by new allotments of immigrants who 
are entering our shores. The children of these immigrants at- 
tend our public schools, become educated young men and women, 
and absolutely refuse to take up a pick and shovel. They rightly 
believe that the education they have received entitles them to a 
higher position in life. If we shut our doors against this class 
of immigrant, who are we going to get to do this work? How 
are we going to recruit the ranks of this class of unskilled labor? 

It is not the illiterate man we fear—it is the educated man. 
He is the fellow that is the head and brains of the Black Hand 
and white-slave societies, and by means of nis schooled and 
skilled mind formulates the plans and executes the crimes that 
we all deplore. In my estimation, we are too prone to condemn 
those of foreign birth because of the crimes committed by a 
: few of their numbers. We fail to take into consideration that 
there is no nation on earth that has not good and bad men and 
women, and we often fail to give these people credit for the 
good they do, for the great doctors, lawyers, surgeons, and edu- 
cators, and men and women of attainment, that they have pro- 
duced, for many of our most learned men to-day are either of 
foreign birth or of foreign-born parentage. These men and 
women have done a great deal toward adding to the fame of 
this country as a great Nation. 

I do not speak this way with the idea of defending some for- 
eign-born member of my immediate family, for the reason that 
among my ancestors will be found those who landed from the 
Mayflower, signed the Declaration of Independence, fought 
in the Revolutionary War, War of 1812, and every war that we 
have had. These facts are of no particular importance, except 
to show, as a full-blooded American, I deplore the stand taken 
by some in this body in favor of this bill who are themselves of 
foreign-born parents and have permitted bias, religious bigotry, 
and prejudice to paralyze their minds and warp their judgments 


on this subject. I do not like this spirit, and regret it should 
have been injected into this legislation. 

I have listened with attention to the debates upon this bill. 
Many of the speakers have contended that these foreign Immi- 
grants have no idea of the principles of our Government, no 
conception of what they stand for, never did and never can 
become acquainted with them; that many of them become agi- 
tators and seek to destroy our form of government. It is true 
we have had, and I assume we always will have. labor troubles, 
and many men and women whose ideas, if carried into execu- 
tion, would destroy our form of government. These conditivns 
are not confined to men and women of foreign birth. We fre- 
quently find in their ranks those of American birth, and when 
we take the trouble to investigate we find that these agitators, 
when they are foreigners, are not the ignorant, illiterate foreign- 
ers, but men and women of education, every one of whom could 
pass the literacy test; and, after all, this is the weak point in 
the test. It keeps out those we want and lets in those we do 
not want. 

I do not mean by this that I am not in favor of education 
and that I do not believe the educated man can not dig a ditch 
or do hard, laborious work. I am firmly convinced that the 
man who has a trained, intelligent mind can do more with a 
set of strong, powerful muscles than the man with only the 
muscles and without a trained mind. People in general do not 
take this view of things, as is evidenced by the fact that so 
many of our young men and women are leaving the farms and 
seeking employment in our cities and villages. 

There was a time in this country when we produced in an 
agricultural way more than we consumed. To-day we consume 
more than we produce, and as our population grows the amount 
of agricultural and food provisions which we produce is grow- 
ing less in proportion, and now it is proposed to still further 
hamper our producing powers by depriving our farmers and 
agriculturists of the labor they so much need. It is claimed 
that these immigrants never go to the farms; that they crowd 
in cities like New York, Boston, and Philadelphia. The lit- 
eracy test would not remedy these conditions. Legislation look- 
ing toward the more equal distribution of these immigrants 
about the country and directing the location where the steam- 
ships shall land them would be proper and wholesome legisla- 
tion, and really meet these objections and still give us the labor 
that we need, 

The idea of a literacy test is not a new one. It has been 
proposed and discussed for many years. 

President Cleveland vetoed an immigration bill, and accom- 
panying his veto he expressed himself as follows: 


The ability to read and write, as required in this bill, in and of 
itself affords, in my opinion, a misleading test of contented industry and 
supplies unsatisfactory evidence of desirable citizenship or a proper 
apprehension of the benefits of our institutions. If any particular ele- 
ment of our illiterate immigraticn is to be feared for other causes 
than illiteracy, these causes should be dealt with directly instead of 
making illiteracy the pretext for exclusion to the detriment of other 
illiterate immigrants, against whom the real cause of complaint can not 
be alleged. 

President Taft vetoed a similar bill, and used the following 
language: 

I can not make up my mind to sign a bill which in its chief provision 
violates a principle that ought, in my opinion, to be upheld ht dealin, 
with our immigration. I refer to the literacy test. For reasons stat 
in Secretary Nagel's letter to me, I can not approve that test. 


The following is an extract from the report of Secretary 
Nagel, referred to by President Taft in his veto memoranda: 


With respect to the literacy test, I feel compelled to state a different 
conclusion. In my opinion, this is a provision of controlling impor- 
tance, not only because of the immediate effect which it may have upon 
immigration and the embarrassment and cost it may impose upon the 
service, but because it involves a principle of far-reaching consequence 
with respect to which your attitude will be regarded with profound 


interest. * 
WOULD COST A MILLION DOLLARS. 


In the administration of this law very considerable embarrassment 
will be eee * * è Furthermore, the force will have to be 
very considerably increased, and the appropriation will probably be in 
excess of present sums expended by as much as a million dollars. The 
force of interpreters will have to largely increased, and, practically 
speaking, the bureau will have to be in a 8 to have an inter- 
preter for any kind of language or dialect of the world at any port at 
any time. nally, the eae will necessarily be foreigners, and 
with respect to only a very few of the languages or dialects will it be 
possible for the officials in charge to exercise anything like supervision. 


TEST WOULD CAUSE SUFFERING, 


Apart from these considerations, I am of the opinion that this provi- 
sion can not be defended upon its merits. It was originally urged as 
a selective test. For some time recommendations in its support upon 
that ground have been brought to our attention. The matter has been 
considered from that point of view. and I became 3 satisfied 
that upon that froma the test could not be sustained. he older argu- 
ment now abandoned, and, in the later conferences at least, e 
ground is taken that the provision is to be defended as a practical 
measure to exclude a large proportion of undesirable immigrants from 
certain coun’ The measure pro to reach its result by indirec- 
tion, and is defended purely upon the ground of practical policy, the 
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labor in this coun- 
try. I can not accept this ment. No doubt the law would exclude 
a considerable 88 of gration from southern Italy, among 
the Poles, the Mexicans, and the Greeks. This exclusion would em- 


final purpose being to reduce the quantity of chea 


brace probably in large part undesirable, but also a great many desir- 
able people, and the embarrassment, expense, and distress to those who 
seek to enter would be out of all proportion to any good that can 
possibly be promised for this measure. 

ILLITERACY OFTEN DUE TO OPPRESSION. 


Ng observation leads me to the conclusion that so far as the merits 
of the individual immigrant are concerned the test is altogether over- 
estimated. The people who come from the countries named are fre- 
quently illiterate because opportunities have been denied them. The 
oppression with which these people have to contend in modern times is 
not religious, but it consists of a denial of the opportunity to acquire 
reading and writing. Frequently the attempt to learn to read and write 
the language of the particular people is discouraged by the Government, 
and these immigrants in 2 to our shores are really striving to 
free themselves from the conditions under which they haye been com- 
pelled to live. 
PROPER DISTRIBUTION NEEDED. 

So far as the industrial conditions are concerned, I think the question 
has been superficially considered. We need labor in this country, and 
the natives are unwilling to do the work which the allens come over to 
do, It is perfectly true that in a few cities and localities there are con- 
gested conditions. It is equally true that in very much larger areas we 
are 3 without help. In my judgment no sufficiently earnest 
and intelligent effort has been made to bring our wants and our 1 
together, and so far the same forces that give the chief support to this 
provision of the new bill have stubbornly resisted any effort looking to 
an Intelligent distribution of new immigration to meet the needs of our 
vast country In*my judgment no such drastic measure based u 
ground which is untrue and urged for a reason which we are unwilling to 
assert should be adopted uatil we have at least exhausted the possi- 
bilities of a rational distribution of these new forces, 


Practically all of the heads of our institutions of learning have 
declared that this test is not the test required and will not ac- 
. complish what it is supposed to or remedy the evils that it is 
attempting to legislate against, of which the following are a 
few illustrations: 


(Harry Pratt Judson, 5 D., ae University of Chicago, 


hicago, III 
If we can establish a test which will exclude those who are really 
undesirable—that is, who are unlikely to make intelligent, industrious, 
and law-abiding citizens—such test I shall approve. I do not believe 
that the literacy test conforms to that condition, 


{Bernard J. Otting, S. J., president St. Louis University, St. Louis, Mo.] 

I can not respect the intelligence of the man who can make literacy 
the test of fitness, and I am driven to suspect some underlying motive 
which he is ashamed to make public in the statesman who would make 
this test the law. 


{Edward Cummins, S. J., president Spring Hill College, Mobile, Ala.) 

Read the roster of our great men these days and you will find them 
children of men that came over here to escape persecution without, 
perchance, the knowledge of the alphabet, 


Lyon G. Tyler, LL. D., president Coll of William and Ma 
ne 7 Williamsburg, val. oh 

Illiteracy is a mere accident that may affect a family in one genera- 
tion, but be conspicuously absent from succeeding generations, 


[George Lewis Mackintosh, president Wabash College, Crawfordsville, 
n 


Unquestionably, immigrants who could not measure up to the most 
rudimentary test of literacy may yet be industrious, honest, and very 
desirable men, 


[George S. Davis, LL. D., 8 2 College of the city of New 
ork. 


It [the literacy test] would be pe ig soe and misleading, often re- 
sunas in the exclusion of worthy and desirable additions to our popu- 
lation. 
{John Cavanaugh, C. §. C., president University of Notre Dame, Notre 
Dame, Ind.] 
I am convinced that the effort to restrict immigration by a literacy 
test is un-American as well as unwise. 


James A. B. Scherer, LL. D., president Throop College of Technology, 
Pusadena, Cal.) 

I used to incline toward a belief in much stricter immigration laws, 
but upon becoming acquainted with the sons and daughters of possibl 
objectionable immigrants I saw that the melting pot does its wor 
effectively and advantageously. 


Stephen M. Newman, D. D., e Howard University, Washington, 


Some of the best immigrants who ever came to Amerlen could not 
read when they landed, but settled down into helpful American lives. 
J do not believe that a literacy test should be enacted. 


[Herbert L. Stetson, LL. D., N Kalamazoo College, Kainmazoo, 
ch. 


I believe that immigrants fleeing from religious and 
9 should not be subjected to a literacy test, shoul 
enacted, 


apenas perse- 
such test be 


{Winthrop E. Stone, LL. D., presigent Purdue University, Lafayette, 
nd. 


There are many valuable men and women who could be of service in 
this-country who possibly can not read and write. 


n a. 


I have not viewed this question with the prejudice and feeling 
that many of the Members of this House have viewed it. I 
have no prejudice one way or the other. I believe we can find 
good and evil in every man, and our Christian duty imposes 
upon us the obligation of trying to seek, find, and improve 
the good. We are often too willing to judge others, and we for- 
get, “Judge not, lest ye be judged.” We all have our weak- 
hesses and faults. Some contend that the illiterate man and 
woman have greater faults than those of the more intelligent. 
I do not believe this, as I have known men and women who 
could neither read nor write, who were bright, active, and in- 
dustrious people, and we have all become acquainted with that 
type of intelligent man and woman more prone to crime, their 
very intelligence making them criminals. 

It has been contended that this test should be passed be- 
cause of the unsanitary conditions of our factories and indus- 
trial institutions, which are due to the uncleanliness of the 
foreigner, and that the numerous accidents which happen are 
due to the illiterate, stupid foreigner. Experience has taught 
me that the unsanitary conditions of our manufacturing es- 
tablishments are due to the greed and avarice of the employer, 
who is not willing, first, to construct a sanitary manufacturing 
plant, and, second, his unwillingness to keep it up to date with 
modern improvements. Legislation can remedy these defects 
and not the literacy test. We all know that there are just as 
many stupid educated people as there are stupid illiterate 
people. 

There are those who believe this bill, if passed, will help 
union labor. I do not see how it can. It will not help the 
mechanics, such as carpenters, masons, painters, machinists, 
and so forth. They are skilled laborers. This bill seeks only 
to keep out unskilled labor, and there is constantly such a 
demand for this class of labor that their unions can not cope 
with the situation. I believe in unions, union labor, and the 
right of men and women who labor to join together for 
their mutual protection, and am willing to do everything in 
my power to limit the Sherman antitrust law so it will not 
apply to organized unions, as it never should haye been con- 
strued to apply to labor organizations. I say this as evidence 
that I am a friend and not an enemy of labor. 

For these reasons, Mr. Speaker, I can not yote for the liter- 
acy test, and hope that it will not be enacted into law. 


Rural Post Roads. 
SPEECH 


HON. CHARLES M. THOMSON, 


OF ILLINOIS, 


In toe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Saturday, February 7, 1914, 

On the bill (H. R. 11686) to provide that the United States shall, in 
certain cases, aid the States and the civil subdivisions thereof in the 
construction and maintenance of rural post roads. 

Mr. THOMSON of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, one of the things 
to which we can not point with pride as a nation is our coun- 
try roads. With the exception of a very few States which are 
favored by fortunate surrounding conditions, the state of the 
roads which traverse our rural districts is deplorable, and in 
not a few sections of the country this condition of the roads 
amounts to a disgrace. 

The reasons for this are numerous. Some of them are 
present in all communities and some are not. In some districts 
the condition is due to mismanagement of available funds; in 
others it is due to a lack of such funds; while in still others it 
is due to the fact that necessary materials are not available in 
the immediate neighborhood and must be transported some 
distance at great cost. In practically all instances no doubt 
local communities would improve their roads if given the ad- 
ministrative machinery and the money necessary for the purpose. 

The bill now before us for consideration proposes to extend 
Federal aid to the various States in the matter of the con- 
struction and maintenance of good roads. It appropriates not 
to exceed $25,000,000 in any fiscal year and specifies the method 
by which that money shall be made available to the various 
States. I approve of those provisions of the bill which in sub- 
stance provide that the Federal Government is to extend finan- 
cial help to those communities which help themselves in this 
matter of building good roads and is to bear a share of the 
burden of meeting the cost both of their initial construction 
and of their maintenance, not in any case to exceed one-half 
of that cost. Upon referring to the report which the Committee 
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on Roads has submitted to the House on this bill I note that 
my State, Illinois, may claim a maximum amount of 81.501.250 in 
any year, any portion of which may be used, with a like sum made 
available by the State, in the construction and maintenance of 
rural post roads, 

While I shall vote for this bill, I do so in spite of some of its 
features of which I do not approve. In examining some of the 
other “ good-roads” bills which have been introduced here I 
have noted features not included in the bill reported by the 
committee which seem to me to be very desirable. This fact is 
especially true with reference to H. R. 10404, introduced by Mr. 
Wooprvurr of Michigan. 

The features of the Woodruff bill which commend it to me 
very strongly and which I wish the committee had incorporated 
in the bill reported to the House by them are these: 

It places the bureau which would have to do with this ques- 
tion in the Post Office Department, which is vitally interested, 
as the efficiency of the Rural Mail Service would be very ma- 
terially affected by this road improvement. 

It requires that the director of this bureau be a practical 
engineer of road construction. 

It puts the highway inspectors under the classified service, 
while under the provisions of the committee bill there is offered 
an opportunity to build up political machines through the office 
of State highway commissions and boards. . 

Under the terms of the Woodruff bill the designation of the 
roads which are to participate in the benefits afforded by the 
terms of the proposed law rests with the geographical unit in 
which the roads lie, while under the terms of the bill before us 
such designation can be made by the State highway board. 

Under the pending bill no aid is afforded a community which 
may have been enterprising enough cr prosperous enough or 
for other causes enabled to have already made such road im- 
provement as would enable them to participate in this aid af- 
forded by the Federal Government, if their improvement had been 
made after the law was passed, while under the Woodruff bill, 
provision is made for such aid to a community which has built 
a road of such construction and capable of such maintenance 
as will bring it within one of the classes of roads designated in 
the bill. The funds thus secured by a community would be 
available for further road improvement. However, in spite of 
the fact that these features which, in my judgment, make the 
Woodruff bill preferable to the one now before us, I shall vote 
for the passage of this bill, as I said a moment ago, for I realize 
that if we are to get good roads legislation in this session we 
must adopt the bill which has been reported by the committee. 

Mr. Speaker, as a candidate for a seat in this House in the 
tenth district of Illinois, I subscribed to the principles of the 
Progressive Party, of which I have the honor to be a member. 
The platform of that party states, among other tungs, that 

We recognize the vital importance of good roads and we pledge our 
party to foster their extension in every proper way. 

As this debate has proceeded, Mr. Speaker, I have noted that 
a number of the Members of the House who come from districts 
in the large cities are not supporting the bill. Whether they 
will vote against it, I do not know. To quote from the platform 
of my party again, I would remind them that— 

The development and prosperity of country life are as important to 
the people who live in the cities as they are to the farmers. Increase 
of prosperity on the farm will favorably affect the cost of living and 
premore the interests of all who dwell in the coun and all who 

epend upon its products for clothing, shelter, and f 

So I am supporting this bill because of the declarations of my 
party in its platform. But apart from those declarations I shall 
vote for the bill because I favor the principle of Federal aid in 
the matter of the construction and maintenance of rural roads. 

The district which I have the honor to represent in this 
House lies partly within the city of Chicago and partly without 
that city. It includes some of the rural part of Cook County 
and all of Lake County. This part of the district contains a 
number of enterprising, prosperous cities and towns, and beyond 
and about them an agricultural section which is second to none. 

In yoting for this bill, I consider that I am availing myself 
of an opportunity to render a service primarily to the agricul- 
tural part of my district, but also, and quite as important, to 
the part of my district lying within the great city of Chicago. 
But our service here on general bills like this should not be 
measured by the needs of individual districts, This bill, seeking 
to afford Federal aid in the construction of rural post roads, 
will prove of great value not only to the country districts of 
the Nation, but to all the cities as well. 

During a service of some years in the council of my home 
city I experienced much to confirm my idea of the importance 
of well-paved and well-cleaned streets to the well-being of a com- 
munity. This fact, with reference to city streets, applies also 
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with reference to the roads of the country. As a member of a 
delegation from our city council I had the opportunity of visit- 
ing the city of Detroit a few years ago, the purpose being to see 
the results that had been achieved in the treatment of certain 
streets there and also to see the up-to-date roads that had been 
constructed in Wayne County, through the country districts 
surrounding Detroit. Those country roads in Wayne County, 
Mich., were a revelation. With the advantage of such roads 
over which to reach their markets the position of the men and 
women of the farms was vastly improved. 

The roads are the arteries of the country districts, and those 
districts will improve or suffer directly as the condition of the 
arteries is good or bad. 

If the bill before us becomes a law, as I trust it may, the 
operation of that law will doubtless disclose imperfections. But 
these may be remedied as they are disclosed. The fact that the 
bill is not perfect does not furnish a reason for opposing it. It 
is a step in the right direction, and that being so, it is a step 
that should be taken. 


Rural Post Roads. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM P. BORLAND, 


OF MISSOURI, 
Ix toe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Tuesday, February 10, 1914, p 


On the bill (H. R. 11686) to provide that the United States shall, in 
certain cases, aid the States and the civil subdivisions thereof in the 
construction and maintenance of rural post roads, 


Mr. BORLAND. Mr. Speaker, under the leave given to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp I herewith offer a letter writ- 
ten by me to the president of the National Old Trails Road Asso- 
ciation, showing that I anticipated the exact attack that would 
be made on me if I dared attempt to improve this bill, which is 
labeled “A bill to aid in constructing good roads,” but which 
aona be labeled “A bill to aid in the construction of political 

neces.” 


FEBRUARY 4, 1914. 
Hon. J. M. Lown, 
Kansas City, Mo. 


My Dear Juncu: I am sending you herewith a co 
intend to offer as a substitute for the Shackleford bill. 
tures, in my judgment, about the Shackleford bill are— 

First. That it reintroduces the element of paying rental on post 
roads, a plan which cap not fail to degenerate Into a mere pork barrel 
and which will cost the Government an increasing amount of money 
without any corresponding improvement in the roads. There will be 
constant political pressure to ralse this rental, in the face of the fact 
that 80 per cent of the taxes now spent upon public roads are lost in 
oa of administration and only 20 per cent gets upon the road 

Second. The bill proposes to pre the governor a cholce between this 
plan and a very vague and indefinite seen of cooperation by agreement 
with the Federal authorities. It is highly improbable that any satis- 
factory agreement can be made under such circumstances, so that in the 
last analysis the bill is ređuced to a rental p tion. 

Third. The bill is drafted nominally to provide post roads, in accord- 
ance with the Democratic platform, but it is apparent that this is only 
a verbal badge, because the work is all po under the tl goles of 
Agriculture, and there is no requirement t the roads shall be actually 
used as post roads, 

Fourth. The bill leaps over the State authorities and proposes to deal 
directly with the civil divisions of the State, which is contrary to the 
expressed policy of the Department of Agriculture, the Secretary of 
Agriculture having said that the smallest unit with which the Federal 
Government ought to deal is the State. It is contrary, also, to the 
fundamental principle of State's rights, State's power, and State's 
du It is destructive, also, of the growing and beneficent influence 
of the State highway departments, It can have no purpose but to aid 


in the building up of a local machine through the assistance of local 


of a bill which I 
The worst fea- 


What the people of this country want is roads and not politics. I 
learned that the bill will be brought in under a 1 rule at tho 
earliest possible moment. I think they will not be able to bring it in 
before to-morrow night, and there is an agreement for 7 bours’ debate, 
of which I am entitled to 30 minutes. do not think they can vote 
on it sooner than Monday, but they may force a vote as early as Sat- 
urday. 

1 do not know that the views expressed in my bill are entirely in line 
with yours, but they are, in my judgment, infinitely better than the 
Shac eford bill, and {bly stand a show of getting more votes in the 
House than a straight-out rg gta for Government construction 
of roads, which you bave asked for. 

In any case, I intend to make the best fight I can in the House for 
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I also submit some newspaper comments: 
[From the Independence (Mo.) Examiner, Feb. 9, 1914.] 
0 PORK-BARREL ROADS, 
The National Congress of the United States has not yet discovered the 


— of sentiment among the voters. In a debate held last week, in 
which the Shackleford pork-barrel road . of $25,000,000 
to be distributed among the States was up for discussion, only a very 
few of the Members of Congress had the courage and foresight to oppose 
the bill. It is gratifying to this district to know that our Member of 
Congress, the Hon, WILLIAM P. BORLAND, was among those who pointed 
out the criminal foolishness of such a measure. 

There must be something in the atmosphere of Washington, some 
microorganism or some other peculiar form of madness, which takes 
away the judgment of the men who stay in the Capitol of the United 
States, The people of the United States have come to recognize the 
pork-barrel method of grabbing out national funds. The legislatures 
of the States have followed the Washington method and have also used 
the appropriation bills for the purpose of making themselves solid with 
their home voters. Legislation in Washington and in the State legisla- 
ture fs secured by trades. If one district wants an appropriation for 
a public building or for any other purely local purpose, the Representa- 
tive from that district must trade with the Representatives from other 
districts who are after the same thing. In this manner sufficient yotes 
are secured to hang & lot of appropriations on the bill, and each one 
grabs his share of the spoils out of the Public Treasury. 

Here in Jackson County we have a fine idea of the spoils method of 
building roads. For 25 years this county has been expending an 
annual appropriation ranging from $200,000 to $600,000 on the roads. 
Of course we are proud of the roads which we have, but they have 
cost us an outrageous amount of money. In the process of building 
they have put fortunes in private pockets, corrupted men elected to 
office, have served as bribes for voters, have been the center around 
which have circled the vultures of politics and the machine which has 
nominated the tickets. Congressman SHACKLEFORD knows that such 
an appropriation as his bill pierna would be uselessly scattered in 
thin spots over the United States, and that no good results could 
8 come from the expenditure of this Immense amount of 7 2 8 

f Missouri should get $2,000,000 of the appropriation in a single 
year, at the end of a short time the money would be gone and nobod 
could point out an improvement in the road system under the condi- 
tions which it would be expended. 

The hope of those who want to see real first-class government and 

“are anxious for good roads is that the President will not sign any such 
bill. We should be able to stop this appropriation in the United States 
Senate. United States Senators are just as human as the Members of 
Congress and are just as much politiclans, only more so. 


[From the Kansas City Star, Feb, 9, 1914.] 
THE WRONG KIND OF “FEDERAL AID.” 


In opposing the “ pork-barrel” road bill in Con 


Representative 
BORLAND ts 


4 7 0 again that he is a servant of the people and a foe 
of the machine politicians, 

., To distribute 825,000,000 among all the crossroads overseers and 
courthouse politicians of the Nation would be a neat “hand-out” to 
“the boys,” but it probably would not build one mile of good roads. 

The farmers, of course, would be the worst sufferers of all, because 
they are the ones who most of all need good roads and who most of 
all do not want machine politicians. 

That $25,000,000 of “pork” would not come out of “thin air." 
It would come out of the pockets of the people—mostly out of the 
poau ot the farmers—and it would go into the pockets of tho 

cians. 
Tha nding Shackleford bill is labeled a bill for Federal aid to 
roads ; it is in reality a bill for Federal aid to political machines. 


Restriction of Immigration. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRED A. BRITTEN. 
OF ILLINOIS, 


Ix rue Hovse or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Saturday, January 31, 1914, 


On the bill (H. R. 6060) to regulate immigration of aliens to and the 
residence of aliens in the United States, and for other purposes, 
Mr. BRITTEN. Mr. Speaker, I am opposed to this bill, and 
shall yote against it because of the literacy test it contains. I 
somehow can not bring myself into that frame of mind, ap- 
parently possessed by so many Members who are strenuously 
advocating the passage of this bill, when I must regard men 


with strong hands, stout hearts, good morals, and high ambi-- 


tions, who desire to come to this country, eager to work for 
themselves and for the industries of the United States, as a 
sort of pest ordinarily kept out by quarantine regulations. 

As a son of foreign-born parents I feel strongly the injustice 
of this bill. 

When my father and his widowed mother, with his several 
brothers and sisters, arrived in this country in 1861 they were not 
confronted by an examination of their ability to read and write, 
And a year later, when the call had gone out for men to save 
the Nation and my father and his brother, Peter Britten, en- 
listed for service in the United States Army and were sent to the 
front, there to fight side by side with the native born, I am sure 
they were not questioned as to their ability in this direction. 
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And when my father cast his first vote for Abraham Lincoln, 
in 1864, I am also certain that a test of his character and newly 
acquired citizenship was not demonstrated by his ability to 
read and write. And in the years of successful commercial life 
that followed, and they were counted among the leading business 
men of their respective communities, I am sure that those Brit- 
ten boys were never questioned as to their ability to pass such 
a literacy test as you have incorporated in this bill. 

I am opposed absolutely and unalterably to any weakening of 
our immigration laws whereby it would become possible for the 
undesirable classes now exciuded to enter this country; and, 
so far as I am informed, I do not think it is necessary to legis- 
late further in this direction; but when a bill is offered to this 
body in which is included a provision making it a condition 
for admission to the United States that the immigrant must have 
had just those advantages and opportunities which he comes 
here to seek, both for himself and his children, 1 feel that 1 
must protest both by my voice and vote against this injustice. 

There are so many things to be said against certain sections 
of this bill that I hardly know where to begin. You are pro- 
posing to exclude sober, honest, industrious, sound, healthy men 
and women—just the sort of people who helped to make this 
country what it is. If the bill is passed, it will be passed by the 
votes of men who have had the least opportunity to mingle 
with and observe the foreign-born American. It seems to me 
that you Democrats ought to pause and weigh carefully the 
testimony of those who come from the parts of the country 
where these people whom you are legislating against live and 
work out their appointed destiny. 

A few days ago, in a speech made in Philadelphia, President 
Wilson said: 

I feel that it would be inconsistent with our historical character as 
a nation if we did not offer a hearty welcome to every honest man and 
woman who comes to this country to seck a permanent home and 
opportunity. 

And yet you Democrats are preparing to pass this bill, whieh 
includes a test in violation of the fundamental principles of free 
institutions. Never, so long as I am a Member of the House, 
will I refrain from protesting against a test that will exelude 
immigrants for want of an equal opportunity in life. I am op- 
posed to a reorganization of human rights upon any basis of 
title, station, wealth, or advantage of opportunity. I am-in 
favor of a test of character, of morality, of honesty, of brain and 
sinew, of industry, enterprise and thrift, of honest motives and 
a laudable ambition of devotion to home and family, of patriot- 
ism and loyalty to our institutions; but I am against any test 
that directly violates the principles of the equality of all 
mankind. 

In our constant association with the most advanced educa- 
tional advantages we are prone to forget that the people of 
many of our foreign countries have not the same opportunities. 
Our State governments have taken pains not only to make a 
rudimentary education available to every child, but to force it 
upon him by means of compulsory-education acts, For a 16-year- 
old boy or girl to be unable to read or write in this country is 
in most cases evidence either of complete mental deficiency or 
of a willingness to evade or violate the law. 

But this is far from being so with a great many of our for- 
eigners. Their Governments take no pains for their education, 
and their illiteracy is no evidence of personal incapacity. That 
they come to seek work under the United States shows that 
they realize the shortcomings of the system under which they 
have grown up. It is a demonstrated fact that the very immi- 
grants most wholly ignorant of the rudiments of learning in 
their own tongues are most eager to learn to read and write 
in English. My personal knowledge of purchasers of real 
estate in the ninth district of Illinois, which district I repre- 
sent, and in which there is a large proportion of foreign-born 
citizens, is that certain thrifty immigrants who purchased 
property on the installment plan soon after their arrival in 
this country at the time of purchase could make their signa- 
tures upon the mortgage known only by a mark. A little 
later, desiring to sell or transfer the property, they proudly 
affixed their signatures to the new instrument and exhibited 
the utmost pleasure and satisfaction in the fact that they 
had not only learned to read but to write. 

During the debate on this bill many illustrations have been 
cited of the effect of this regulation had it been in operation for 
the last half century. At least one Cabinet officer and several 
Members of Congress are pointed out who would have been ex- 
cluded bad this test been applied to them when they came 
knocking at our doors. It is asserted that organized labor. or a 
great part of it, favors the bill, but its exactions would, it has 
been asserted, have excluded Mr. Gompers, the head of the 
American Federation of Labor, and mauy other labor leaders. 
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Many advocates of this bill seem to lose entire sight of 
the fact that inability to read and write does not imply the 
same mental and moral inefficiency in men bred in certain for- 
eign countries that it would in the case of men who grew up in 
the United States. It is no doubt true, Mr. Speaker, that our 
alien population presents many social and economic problems, 
The immigrant is the new material of our civilization. It is for 
us to take him and work him over until the finished product is 
fitted for our needs, He does not, nor should we expect him to 
come in perfected form. At the present time he is America’s 
man of all-work. 

Eighty-five per cent of all the labor in the slaughtering and 
meat-packing industries is done by alien laborers. They mine 
seven-tenths of our bituminous coal. They do 78 per cent of the 
work in all the woolen mills, nine-tenths of all the labor in the 
cotton mills, and make nineteen-twentieths of all the clothing. 
Immigrants manufacture more than half the shoes in the coun- 
try. Half the collars, cuffs, and shirts are made by them. 
They turn out four-fifths of all the leather output, make half 
the gloves, four-fifths of our furniture, half the tobacco and 
cigars, and nearly all the sugar. 

And we need the men who are eager for work. That from 
time to time temporary depressions may produce in our land 
the sad spectacle of the eager man out of work does not affect 
the general principle that in the long run work is here for all 
who are fitted to do it. The Nation needs the worker and the 
completed work. To bar the worker from our country is as 

-great folly as it would be for the manufacturer to think that 
his factory would run better if he turned out less goods. 

I am convinced, Mr. Speaker, that ability to read, however 
desirable an accomplishment, is not sufficiently important to 
determine whether an immigrant is a desirable or an unde- 
sirable. 

The time is coming when this great Government, seeking to 

place its stamp of approval or disapproval upon not only him 
who would come but him who would be permitted to stay, will 
apply a test the most important evidence of which will not be 
ability to read, but that of character and loyalty. 
The literacy test is no test at all. Never before have I heard 
it argued that inability to read is a badge or a sign of bad 
character or bad morals, . Illiteracy is no crime, nor is it a 
badge of crime. It is a misfortune, and any law that places a 
penalty on a person that has been so unfortunate as to be in 
such surroundings where that person could not obtain an educa- 
tion is unjust and wrong. i 

If a man’s health and morals are good, do not test his ability 
io read and write in order to establish his value as a future 
citizen. 

Since the beginning the United States has been known as the 
home for the oppressed of every land. For over a century we 
have maintained an open-door policy. Our forefathers, many 
of them, came to our shores singing the hymns of their native 
lands, and to-day we, their posterity, are singing, My Coun- 
try, "Lis of Thee.” These men as they came built homes; they 
cleared away the forests; they plowed the prairies; they made 
our cities vast Lives of industries; and when the very existence 
of our country was at stake and the call came for men to save 
the Union, none responded more loyally than our foreign-born 
population. Thousands of them gave up their lives that this 
Nation might live. No literacy test was applied to them. 
When they responded to a call of duty no one tested them as 
to whether or not they could read. 

Under the open-door policy we have prospered and grown. 
We have advanced in science, industry, and education. An 
analysis of the progress and advancement in different sections 
of our country will show that advancement has been greatest 
where the immigrant has settled, and the proposition to pre- 
scribe the literacy test to the immigrant to-day is nothing short 
of an insult to the immigrant of old. 

In the district which I have the honor. to represent -65 per 
cent of the population are either foreign born or the children 
of foreign-born parents. We have the German, the Irishman, 
the Swede, the Norwegian, the Italian, the Englishman, and the 
Jew, and the majority of them are honest, God-fearing citizens, 
us good as you or I. A very large percentage of the population 
of Chicago is foreign born, and the schools in the parts of the city 
where foreign-born population is most numerous are crowded with 
foreign children, who learn quickly, and the night schools are filled 
with foreign adults eager to assimilate the English language. 
I can take you to a night school in Chicago, Mr. Speaker, and 
show you room after room packed with adults who can not 
speak a word of English. They bring with them their children, 
5 and 6 years old, and have them beside them while they try. to 
learn the language of this country. Many of them can not read 
or write in any language. Later those children go to the public 
schools and graduate at the age of 14 and 16 years. They grow 


up and take the civil-service examinations, and an inquiry at 
the loral or United States Civil Service Commission at any time 
will show you that their names are at the top of every civil- 
service list in every large city, and you can not keep them off. 
Do you not suppose their fathers and mothers would have done 
equally as well if they had had the chance? ; 

As a contractor and builder for the past 20 years, I have had 
considerable experience with our foreign population, both in my 
building operations and in real-estate transactions, and, as a 
rule, I have found them thrifty business men, good citizens, sup- 
porters of education, and a discriminating electorate. They do not 
allow themselves to become fixed factors in annual elections, but 
discriminate year by year as to men, measures, and parties, and 
in that way show the highest grade of useful citizenship. We 
think of them as possessors of these qualities rather than of the 
mere ability to read and write. 

In a bulletin just issued, Commissioner of Education Claxton 
states that “ the least illiterate of our population are the native- 
born children of foreign parents.” And, again, he says, “ illit- 
eracy among the children of American-born parents is three 
times as great as that among children of foreign parents.” 

Mr. Speaker, that our country is the wonder of civilization 
is due to immigration. Its population came to us from ali 
quarters of the globe and is made up of all the nationalities. 
We have here all races, all religions, all nationalities. They 
represent the class that had the courage to leave their native 
country and the homes of their birth, their kindred, and their 
friends, to set out for an unknown land, where the language 
they spoke was not understood, and with nothing to beckon 
them on but the beacon light of human liberty. They aimed 
to establish themselves where the tyranny of monarch, the op- 
pression of caste, and the insolence of titled wealth would not 
place a heavy hand upon their throats. They brought with 
them their courageous hearts and adventurous spirits, their 
strong arms, their industry, their genius and wisdom, resulting 
from centuries of civilization in the lands beyond the seas, and 
they gave them here to us, and we have become the wonder and 
the envy of the world. 

At another point in his speech in Philadelphia the other day 
the President said that we ought to revere our ancestors, the 
people who made this country. At the same time another 
speaker stated that 75 per cent of these people were illiterate. 
Yet they made the greatest country on earth, and the result 
of their action has affected every nation on earth in the direc- 
tion of bettering their condition. That is the result of the 
earnest work of the illiterates. 

Had I the time, Mr. Speaker, I would like to go into the his- 
tory of our country and show what havoc this literacy test 
would have caused, what it would have withheld from our coun- 
try, had it been in force in the past. It would tear from us 
the deathless names of history—names that have shed undying 
luster on every page of American national life. 

I wish that I had time to follow my inclination and desire to 
go into this and show you what the immigrants have contributed 
to our growth and development and glory as a nation. I would 
like to speak of the German, the Irish, the Swede, the Italian, 
the Jew, and the others, almost too numerous to enumerate. 

In many of us run the mingled blood of these, and this 
mingled blood gave us our great citizenship and gives us to-day 
the typical American citizen, Let our door be opened to all 
the good of these and closed only to the undesirable; open to 
those who come to make America their homes and closed to 
those who come to prey upon our country and its institutions, 
who come to beat down wages, lower the standard of American 
living, and to take out of the country the wages paid them, 
and have no thought of becoming American citizens, to uphold 
and protect the honor of our fiag and perpetuate our institu- 
tions. This class should be denied entrance into our country, 
but not the honest immigrant of sound body and mind who comes 
with an earnest- desire to become one of us, and who is willing 
to pledge his heart’s blood to uphold our institutions and the 
honor of our flag, as so many of them have done on every battle 
field of the Republic in the years that have passed. 

The cry is going up from all sections for farm hands. Middle 
West, South, far West, all are sending out the Macedonian cry, 
“Come over and help us.” The land that is already occupied 
ean not be tilled for lack of labor, and millions of acres of unde- 
veloped land, wonderful in its opportunities for agricultural and 
mineral wealth, stretch out on every side of us. The advantages 
of our American educational system are placed at the disposal 
of every farmer boy. He embraces his opportunities, and as he 
acquires knowledge he longs for a larger field of endeavor. The 
activities of the city, ever secking the able, the strong, the best, 
allure him, and the agricultural districts are robbed of their 
honest heritage of labor. Who shall take his place if not the 
immigrant—the man who longs for labor, he who has been 
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denied the opportunities of education, but comes to us with clean 
hands, a stout heart, a perfect physical equipment, and a desire 
only for honest work, and an opportunity to make a home for 
himself-and his family? And yet you menof the South, the men 
representing States in which there are thousands of uncultivated 
acres, would bar him because he can not read 40 words. Surely 
there ought to be other tests which will enable us to properly 
restrict immigration, and other ways to judge of the desirability 
of a foreigner becoming an American citizen with a right to rear 
his children here, and with them become a factor in developing 
this wonderful land of ours. 

Ability to read is not and can not be regarded as a test of 
capacity for labor. On the contrary. sturdy manhood is the only 
test—a sound mind in a sound body and a moral sense whose 
development must lift its possessor always to a higher plane of 
living and thinking, 

In closing, Mr. Speaker, I would like to emphasize the fact 
that I believe that the United States is what it is to-day largely 
because of the immigrant and the immigration laws of the past. 
As a Nation we stand on the highest eminence of national great- 
ness, having carried into successful operation a system of self- 
government uniting personal liberty, freedom of opinion, and 
equality of rights with national power and dignity. 

And when we consider all this it seems almost incredible that 
a political party that has so recently come into power should 
present to this body and strenuously advocate the passage of a 
bill which provides for a law which says to the man from for- 
eign shores seeking admission to this country, “ No matter how 
willing you are to become a good citizen, no matter how indus- 
trious you may be, no matter how strong you may be, mentally, 
morally, and physically, you can not become one of us unless, 
regardless of your lack of opportunity, you have learned to 
read.” 

Mr. Speaker, there are many admirable provisions in this 
bill, but my opposition to the literacy test is so strong that I 
shall have to vote against it. 


Rural Pest Roads. 


REMARKS 


HON. FRANK PARK, 


OF GEORGIA, 
In IHR House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Tuesday, February 10, 1914, 


On the bill (H. R. 11686) to provide that the United States shall, in 
certain cases, ald the States and the civil subdivisions thereof in 
the construction and maintenance of rural post roads. 

Mr. PARK. Mr. Speaker, this Congress will be distinguished 
from past Congresses, and probably future Congresses, for the 
vast amount of new legislation upon pioneer and untried lines it 
has enacted. 5 

The Shackleford bill now under consideration is new and 
distinct legislation, 

While the bill provides for national aid to the States and their 
civil subdivisions in the construction and maintenance of rural 
post roads in an amount not exceeding $25,000,000 in any 
fiscal year—the bill declaring distinctly for post roads—still, 
we know the post road is the public road, and the real design 
is to assist in the construction and maintenance of public roads 
without violating the letter or the spirit of the Constitution. 

No measure has been before Congress that will influence de- 
yelopment of our country more than this, if it becomes a law. 

While the apportionment of the fund to the States is designed 
upon a unigue basis, still, when we come to consider the great 
difference in density of population among the States, as well 
as the great difference in the number of miles of post roads in 
the States, due to physical area, we are forced to the conclusion 
that while crude in its provisions it is nevertheless equitable 
and just. 

To apply the rule to Georgia, the State which in part I have 
the honor to represent. Suppose the full amount of $25,000,000 
shall be expended in the year 1914 in all the States; then one- 
half the $25,000,000 will be expended on a population basis 
and the other half on a post-road-mileage basis. 

Let Georgia have, in round numbers, 2,000,000 population, 
and Jet the United States have 100,000,000 population, then 
Georgia has one-fiftieth, or 2 per cent, of the population of the 
United States, and Georgia will receive of the first half of the 
$25,000,000 one-fiftieth of $12,500,000, or the sum of $250.000, 
for her share on the population basis, the calculation being 
based upon the next preceding Federal census. ; 


Again, suppose that Georgia has 3 per cent of all the post- 
road mileage of the United States, then Georgia would get 3 
per cent of the $12.500,000 set apart for good roads on the 
post-road-mileage basis, or the sum of $375,000, and together 
she would receive from the entire fund the sum of $625,000. 

The State having the greatest number of population to the 
square mile receives a greater proportion of half the fund. and 
the State having the greater proportion of post-road mileage 
receives the greater proportion of the other half of the fund, 
and this in a crude way balances things up. 

There is no procrustean or common-law rule by which we can 
measure and build new legislation, hence we must construct on 
an equitable basis, and, while crude in its method, this appor- 
tionment is apparently equitable. 

It is provided in section 2 of the bill that on or before the 1st 
day of January of each fiscal year the governor of a State, in 
ecnformity with the laws of his State on the subject of roads, 
and in the absence of any laws on the subject of roads in his 
State, may choose whether his State shall receive the aid of 
the United States under the provisions of section 3 or under the 
provisions of section 4 of this act, or both. 

If the governor of any State shall fail or refuse to act, then 
the Secretary of Agriculture of the United States will act and 
will choose for him, 

Under section 3 of the bill the Secretary of Agriculture will 
cooperate with the lawful authorities of each State in the con- 
struction and maintenance of rural post roads, and during the 
first half of the year they may jointly consider and determine 
under this section the roads in such State which shall be built and 
maintained during the next fiscal year, as well as the material, 
character, and manner of such construction and maintenance, 

The construction and maintenance to be conducted under such 
supervision as shall have been previously agreed upon by the 
Secretary of Agriculture and the State officials. 

Under section 3, which we are considering, the United States 
is not to bear over one-half the cost of any road built and 
maintained under this section. And no joint construction of any 
road in the United States shall be begun in any State until the 
portion of the cost thereof which is to be provided otherwise than 
by the United States becomes available, 

Under section 3 the State and the Federal Government act 
together in planning for the construction and maintenance of 
public roads in the State; and it is wise and will be expedient 
for the legislatures of the several States to make laws in har- 
mony with the workings of this bill when it becomes a law. 
When the National Government helps the States, then the States 
must plan to cooperate with their civil subdivisions so as to 
make a harmonious plan throughout. 

Section 4 of the act provides a different plan, and the States 
may choose this in preference to the plan outlined in section 3. 
The rural post roads are to be divided into three classes, A, B, 
2-1 C; the general characteristics of the three classes are 
proper drainage, and they shall have no incline steeper than is 
absolutely necessary in view of the natural topography of the 
locality; and the main difference is that class A shall have a 
road track composed of macadam or other material of equal 
utility and cost, and shall have a smooth, firm surface. For 
this class of roads the Government is to furnish $60 per mile. 
Class B shall have a road track composed of shells, gravel, or a 
proper combination of sand and clay or other material of equal 
utility, but less expensive than macadam. This is the class of 
roads we have in south Georgia, and the Government is to con- 
tribute $30 per mile for their construction. Class C is to have a 
roadbed of nondescript material, just anything that is nearest at 
hand to build it with, but its general shape is to be as the 
others, and it is to be kept crowned and compacted by dragging 
or other adequate means, so that it shall be reasonably passable 
for wheeled vehicles, and upon this class the Government is to 
expend $15 per mile. 

Section 4 makes the further provision that by the 1st day of 
March of each year the governor mây file a statement in the 
office of the Secretary of Agriculture of the United States setting 
forth the location and the number of miles of each road and 
the total mileage of all the roads in his State which he claims 
come, respectively, under classes A, B, and C; and if the State 
has a highway department, then the governor’s statement may 
be accompanied by a report from such department showing the 
total number of miles of road in the State of the several classes 
named, giving the location of such roads and a description in 
detail of their physical features, the material, manner, and, as 
far as may be, the cost of construction and the manner and the 
cost of maintenance after construction. 

When the Secretary of Agriculture receives this report he 
shall consider and determine for himself which of the roads 
belong to class A, B, and O, or neither, and shall then make a 
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report of his determination, the respective governors of the 
several States filing such statements not later than the follow- 
ing June, 

No charge shall be made for considering and determining the 
statement of any governor when the same is accompanied by 
the report of the State highway department of such State, but 
in all other cases shall be deducted 10 per cent of the amount 
that shall be payable on account of the roads in said State 
under the provisions of this act. If Georgia shall be entitled 
to $500,000 from the United States under the road law which I 
am considering, and shall have no State highway department 
to send in a statement accompanying the governor’s report of 
the number, kind, and quality of the roads, then Georgia 1s 
penalized, as it were, 10 per cent of her half million dollars, 
or $50,000, which the Government takes and pays out in order 
to ascertain what the governor and the highway commission 
should already know. : 

“It behooves every State to proceed speedily with legislation 
of a local nature that will bring the road-working machinery 
of the State into perfect accord and harmony with the plans 
of the Government in order that the greatest and earliest bene- 
fits may be derived.” 

The whole scheme of the bill is to provide a cooperative plan 
by which the National Government can aid the States. and in 
no event will the National Government, under the scheme pro- 
posed, aid any State unless and until said State first tries to 
aid itself. In no event will the Federal Government pay out a 
cent to any State on any mile of the three classes A, B. 
and © until the State has covered into its treasury the 
money to pay at least an amount equal to that proposed to be 
given by the Government. To the diligent belongs the greatest 
benefit and help. And like the parable of the talents, the Gov- 
ernment proposes to assist most the one who is in position 
to receive the most assistance, and the one that fails to use 
the opportunity given it shall have that which he hath taken 
from him and returned to others who have used their talents 
to advantage, 

The Secretary of Agriculture is to formulate the rules upon 
which the workings of this system are to be based and operated. 

The bill provides, further, that bridges and culverts shall be 
classed as parts of the road on which they are. The act is to 
become law and to take effect on July 1, 1914, so we have little 
time to get ready to act thereunder if we are to cooperate fully 
with the Government in this great work. 

The Federal Government demands fair and complete co- 
operation from all the States that are to be benefited thereby. 
The only serious criticism I have so far heard of the bill is 
that there will necessarily be created a horde of officeholders 
to put into effect and operate the law; and that is not so serious, 
because it takes many offices to run any department, and we 
already have in the various counties and States many officers 
working at variance and in a thousand different ways on the 
same subject, whereas with this plan we will not have more 
officers, but will necessarily have more efficient officers, 

The scheme and the plan proposed is gigantic. It pleats the 
United States with roads north and south, east and west, like the 
warp and woof of cloth, and it will soon put every man in close 
or remote touch with every other man in the country, because 
every home sits on some street or road that joins with every 
other street and road in the United States. 

With a system of roads that can in a few years be in effective 
operation, and with the telephone in every rural home, and with 
the parcel post and postman coming daily to-every man’s door, 
our country will go by leaps and bounds where heretofore it has 
erawled by inches, 


Restriction of Immigration. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


ADOLPH J. SABATH, 


OF ILLINOIS, 
Is Inn House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Wednesday, February 4, 1914, 
On the bill (H. R. 6060) to regulate the immigration of aliens to and 


HON. 


the residence of aliens in the United States, and for other purposes. 


Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House, in 
that brave band of mariners that sailed with Christopher Co- 
Jumbus on his memorable voyage there were men representing 
nearly all the nations of southern Europe, but after scanning 
the list from top to bottom I fail to find such names as Burnett, 
Gardner, Dies, or Austin. 


The gentleman from Alabama may have had more and better 
opportunities to investigate this than I have, and therefore it 
may not be out of place for me to inquire of him how many of 
the gentlemen from his State or the adjoining States whose 
sentiments he seems to express can trace their ancestry to these 
courageous adventurers who risked their lives in the discovery 
of the Western Hemisphere. 

Strange as it may seem, I am unable to find among the names 
of the men in charge of the various expeditions in the 80 or 40 
years following the discovery of this continent any that would 
indicate that the ancestors of the gentleman from Alabama had 
anything to do with the early colonization of our country. How- 
ever, I do find the names of men coming from nationalities which 
the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. BURNETT], as well as some 
of the other gentlemen who are supporting this measure, have 
seen fit to class as undesirable, and whose admission to this 
country they are seeking to prevent. 

Mr. Speaker, I wonder whether it was the intention of Queen 
Isabella and those others who assisted in financing these expe- 
ditions which resulted in the discovery of a new world, that 
the lands so discovered should remain dormant for centuries 
and centuries because of a lack of people to till the soil? Was 
it not, on the contrary, their aim to urge the migration of people 
to these shores and give an equal opportunity to all those who 
desired to come and make this country their home? Were not 
the Pilgrims, the Puritans, the Huguenots, and the Quakers all 
seeking to escape oppression, and did they not search out a 
country where they would be free from persecution? Yet we 
find to-day men so narrow-minded and so bigoted that they 
would deny admission to thousands of honest, hard-working 
immigrants of this day and age, who, for similar reasons, are 
leaving the countries of their birth and coming to our shores. 
They would refuse these immigrants admission merely because 
they have been so unfortunate as to be raised in a country 
which denied them an opportunity to receive an education. 

I am inclined to believe that if the gentleman from Alabama 
had been present at the drafting of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence he would have insisted that in our struggle for free- 
dom we should refuse the aid and assistance and the advice and 
counsel of such despicable foreigners as Alexander Hamilton, 
Lafayette, Rochambeau, Von Steuben, Pulaski, Kosciusko, and 
those thousands of others who came here to battle so valiantly 
in our behalf during our struggle for freedom and liberty. 
Doubtless he would also have insisted that no matter in what 
dire financial straits we might find ourselyes we should accept 
no assistance from such “ undesirables” as Morris, Levy, and 
the many others of foreign birth who nobly placed their fortunes 
at the disposal of those in command when the outlook was so 
dark and when it was nearly impossible to secure sufficient 
funds to continue the struggle. It is indeed gratifying to know 
that the gentleman from Alabama does not voice the sentiments 
of the great mass of the American people. 

Mr. Speaker, I feel confident that no one who has studied the 
growth and development of this country can deny that to the 
foreign-born people and their descendants belongs the credit for 
our progress. But, even had they not contributed so much to 
our country’s welfare, should we not extend a welcome to those 
who seek freedom and emancipation from governmental op- 
pression and despotism? Our Government guarantees, under 
and by virtue of the Constitution, liberty; and liberty is the 
goal which the alien strives to reach and which, when reached, 
serves as an incentive for improvement. He is ideal material 
for American citizenship, and it is only a short time until he 
becomes one of us, second to none in his loyalty and patriotism. 

Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from Alabama has stated that the 
organized labor of this country demands this restrictive legisla- 
tion, and I am satisfied that others in their adyocation of this 
unreasonable, unfair, unjust, and un-American measure will 
appeal to your loyalty to the cause of labor. They will, as did 
the gentleman from Alabama, maintain that immigration is 
detrimental to the labor of this country and inimical to the best 
interests of our Nation. 

I have the honor to represent in part the greatest manufac- 
turing city and the greatest labor center in the world, and the 
strongest laber- union city in the United States, and yet I have 
not heard a single labor organization of my city advocating the 
passage of this bill. For nearly seven years I have been a 
Member of Congress, and during that time I have worked for 
and voted for every measure that I believed would better the 
conditions of the laboring people of this country. During my 
12 years on the bench I demonstrated that I was not unfriendly 
to organized labor; in fact, many labor organizations have 
passed resolutions approving of my views and commending my 
stand in their behalf. I can say, without fear of successful 
contradictiov, that my record in behalf of organized labor will 
stand out more prominently than the record of any gentleman 
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who is advocating the passage of this bill on the grounds of 
friendship for that cause; so it can not be said that I am oppos- 
ing this measure because I am a foe of organized labor. 

If I thonght for one moment that immigration was detri- 
mental to our country or to the interests of the laboring people 
of our country, I would rather resign my seat, yes, I would 
rather lose the power of speech, than to advocate the defeat of 
this measure; but I am fully convinced that immigration has 
been and is of inestimable benefit. Are not labor conditions 
better to-day than they were 20 or 30 years ago; are not wages 
higher, have not living conditions improved, does not the labor- 
ing man work shorter hours? 

The gentleman from Alabama has frequently quoted from the 
testimony of Mr. Morrison, the secretary of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, as adduced at the hearings before the Immi- 
gration Committee some few weeks ago. I will now read a few 
questions that I asked Mr. Morrison during these hearings, and 
the answers he gave: 

Mr. Saparn. Has the standard of living of the laboring man in this 
country improved any in the last 10 years? 

Mr. Morzison. Oh, yes; in the last 10 or 15 years the conditions 
have improve. with their shorter hours and better wages, those that 
secured them; yes, sir. 

Mr. Sanarn. In general the conditions are much better to-day, living 
conditions and standards of living, among the laboring people of this 
country than 10 or 15 years ago, are they not? 

Mr. Monktsox. Yes. 

Mr. Saarn. Notwithstanding that the immigration is the greatest in 
the history of the United States the conditions of labor haye improved, 


have they not? 
Mr. Mornrtson, The organized workers; yes, sir. 


Mr. Morrison’s statements are substantiated by the statistics 
compiled by the Bureau of Labor, and some of these I will now 
read. The following table shows, by percentage, the decrease 
in hours of work and increase in wages from 1890 to 1912 in 
several prominent lines of industry. 


Now, let us compare the daily wages of the railroad em- 
ployees for 1911 with those of 1892. In 1892 we find the section 
foremen received $1.76; in 1911 they received $2.07. The car- 
penters were then receiving $2.08; now they receive $2.54. 
Other shopmen were paid $1.72 in 1892; in 1911 we find them 
receiving $2.24. Trainmen formerly were paid $2.29; now they 
are getting $2.88. The firemen formerly worked for $2.08 a 
day; now they receive $2.94. Machinists formerly were con. 
tent with $2.08; now they receive $3.14. Enginemen were paid 
$3.08 in 1892; in 1911 we find their average daily compensation 
amounting to $4.79; and, lastly, conductors who formerly 
worked for $1.90 are now receiving $4.16. 

At the Thirfy-ninth National Conference of Charities and 
Corrections Mr, Cyrus L. Sulzberger, of New York, delivered an 
exceedingly interesting address, entitled “Is immigration a 
menace?” and because of the valuable information which it 
contains with regard to the effect of immigration upon labor 
conditions I take the liberty of reading a portion of this ad- 
dress. Mr. Sulzberger said: 

During the last 20 years, potenti, Boia period of high immigration of 
the so-called undesirable races, this country has undergone an eco- 
nomic development so tremendous in its character and importance that 
the mind staggers in the attempt to grasp the figures. During that 
time the population of the country has increased about one-half. The 

roduction of coal, which is the measure of economie activity, is almost 
tures times what it then was. In other words, the economic growth of 
the country has six times as great as its numerical growth. The 
output of our factories has increased in 10 rs from $11,000,000,000 
to over $20,000,000, and the number wage earners engaged in 
producing that output increased from 4,700,000 to 6,600,000, During 
ve the peri when the so-called undesirable immigration was 
at wages advanced most rapidly. The average wa in all in- 
lustries in 1880 were $344. According to the census of 1910, taken 
the year previous, when the effects of the panie of 1907-8 were still 
felt, average wages had advanced to $518, eg 5 an increase of etly 
50 per cent. That the immigrant is a factor lowering wages is an 
argument that can not be sustained by any ble figures. 

Continuing, Mr. Sulzberger said: 

In Dlinois average w: in 1909 were 8588; in New York, $555; in 
North Carolina, $275; in South Carolina, $382 ; and in the whole 
United States, $518. ‘That is to say, in Illinois wages are 14 per cent 
above the average for the whole country; in New York they are 5 per 


cent above the average; in South Atlantic States they are 30 per cent 
below the average; in the south Central States they are 20 per cent 
below the average. k 

Also, in this connection, I desire to insert some figures com- 
piled by the Hon. O. P. Austin, Chief of the Division of Sta- 
tistics, Bureau of Foreign and Domestice Commerce, which ap- 
peared in an article by Mr, Austin, entitled “ Progress of Amer- 
ican commerce and industries, 1870 to 1912.” 


Statistical statement comparing conditions in 1870 with those of the 
latest available year, 


1911 
Poputatingy 03: << 3c-. 50. aga: so Sb Sn eens 

W ealth, est N 25 $130,000, 000, O00 

„. tat | 7 A 

Indivi deposits in ali banks.. $2,182, 512,744 | $15, 908, 274, 710 

Deposits in savings banks....... $540; 874,358 | $4, 212, 583" 509 

8 in sa banks. 1,630, 0, 597, 185 

FFC 222 7 2204 22.080 

Manufactures f.. 3 

potted ò vb $13, 711, 708 $309, 151, 980 
Manufactures ready for use, exported........-. $56,320, 137 12875 

Manufactures, total ( t foodstuffs) ex- 7 argued 

$70, 040, 845 $907, 519, S41 

2) 659, 985 6, 361, 502 

$8,944, 857,749 | 240, 901, 449, 090 

$1, 958, 080,927 | 2388 417, 000, 000 

$4, 232,325,442 | $20, 672,051,870 

$775, 584,343 5,427 037, 884 

7,132, 000 29/ 523, 000 

29, 496, 054 447, 853, 900 

220,951,290 | 8, 801, 354,016 

1,085, 179 23, 640, 547 

$13, 483, 163 $230, 725, 352 

52,922 249, 992 


It can readily be seen from these statistics that the wonder- 
ful development which this country has undergone is due to a 
great extent to the large numbers of people who have come from 
other countries to establish themselves in the United States. 
Should we now enact legislation which would halt our progress 
as a nation? 

Mr. Speaker, let us consider further the claim that immigra- 
tion is detrimental to organized labor. To whom does organized 
labor owe more for its existence than it does to that wise and 
fearless leader, Samuel Gompers, for many years the president 
of the greatest labor organization in the world, and pray tell 
me, was he not an immigrant? Was not John Mitchell, who has 
devoted his life to the cause of the miners of this country, born 
in Wales? Was not the Secretary of Labor born in Scotland? 
The majority of the executives of the American Federation of 
Labor were immigrants, and not only the officers of that great 
organization but fuly 50 per cent of its members are of foreign 
birth or foreign parentage. If credit were given to those who 
deserve it, we would find that immigrants have been instru- 
mental in the organization and development of practically all of 
the great labor organizations of this country. 

Mr. Speaker, for years I have heard gentlemen on the floor of 
this House demanding the passage of bills similar to the one we 
now have under consideration, and I notice that, with very few 
exceptions, the gentlemen who plead the hardest for the passage 
of these measures, which they claim will so materially: benefit 
the cause of labor, have no labor problems to contend with in 
their districts, have no immigrants in their districts, and not 
only are not in a position to judge as to the merits of this legis- 
lation, but would not be affected by it were it enacted. These 
gentlemen point to the overcrowded conditions in the large cen- 
ters, the congestion in such cities as New York, Chicago, Phila- 
delphia, Boston, St. Louis, Baltimore, Pittsburgh, and the far- 
away San Francisco. Oh, what great solicitude do these gentle- 
men display for the residents of these cities! 

Have you ever heard any Representative from the cities that 
I have mentioned, or from any of the other large cities, demand 
the passage of these restrictive measures? I have not. Why, 
then, do these gentlemen from the rural districts take such a 
great interest in this question, when in fact the passage or 
defeat of this measure would in nowise affect them: is it be- 
cause they are such humanitarians? Oh, no, Mr. Speaker; for 
if they were they would be pleading for the elimination of the 
hardships to which the poor immigrants are now subjected, 
instead of seeking to impose still greater ones upon them and 
subjecting them to tests which will make it impossible for thou- 
sands upon thousands of the most deserving to gain admission 
to this great country. 

Mr. Speaker, I honestly and sincerely believe that the labor 
organizations which have declared themselves in favor of this 
legislation have been misled and that they are being taken ad- 
yantage of by designing forces that haye but little in common 
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with them; forces that for years and years have endeavored to 
secure the passage of laws that would close the doors of our 
country to the thousands and thousands of honest men and 
women who come to our shores fleeing from oppression and per- 
secution and seeking refuge and liberty. These forces were 
active long before the existence of organized labor in this coun- 
try. In years gone by the people banded together with this 
object in view were called the Know-Nothings, later on they 
bore the title of the American Protective Association, and now 
in order to mislead the American people they are parading 
under the name of Junior Order of American Mechanics. 
There is another order founded and maintained for the same 
purpose, and this is known as the Patriotie Order of Americans, 
while we have also the Immigration Restrictive League and the 
American Farmers’ Union. 

For years these organizations have maintained a paid lobby 
in the Capital for the purpose of conducting a campaign in favor 
of restriction, and they have stopped at nothing in their efforts 
to create prejudice in the minds of the American people, not 
only against immigration but against the foreign-born citizens 
of this country as well. Unfortunately these organizations and 
these individuals have been fairly successful in their efforts to 
create a false conception of the results of immigration, and I 
regret to say that many statesmen, who through lack of time 
have been unable to give this vital question the study that it 
deserves, have been led astray by these false and misleading 
articles and now stand ready and willing to enact legislation 
which must appear to any sound-thinking and unprejudiced 
man as ridiculous. 

Mr. Speaker, upon a careful study of this subject we find that 
100 years ago the same arguments were interposed in support 
of restrictive measures as we find advanced by the men advocat- 
ing the passage of the Burnett bill, for the immigration restric- 
tionists of those days classed the people coming to this country 
then as undesirable and favored their exelusion. The same ar- 
guments were made as to the tendency of the immigrants to 
congest in the cities, and it was maintained that the effect of 
immigration was to reduce wages and lower the standard of 
living. 

The report of the Immigration Commission quotes the follow- 
ing from Nile’s Register of 1817: 

The immigrants should press into the interior. In the present state 
of the times we seem too thick on the maritime frontier already. 

Consider that statement carefully, gentlemen, for you must 
remember that it was made when tkere were only about 5,000 
immigrants coming to our shores each year. 

Again, the commission’s. report quotes from the Second An- 
nual Report of the Managers of the Society for the Prevention 
of Pauperism in New York City, 1819: 

As to the emi sare ry foreign 8 —— — are com- 
en Tordugh this {inlet panperism thre —— us with the ment over- 
whelming consequences. 

In the year following this report there were only 8,385 immi- 
grants who came to make this country their home, and yet we 


find these men speaking of this immigration in language of | square 


“astonishment and apprehension.” 

It would seem, as years went by, it was discovered that, after 
all, no difficulty had been experienced in the assimilation of 
these immigrants that had been the cause of such great appre- 
hension, and therefore they were immediately classed as de- 
sirables,” whereas those seeking admission a few years later 
were still regarded as a menace. In a paper entitled “Imminent 
Dangers to the Institutions of the United States of America 
through Foreign Immigration,” and so forth, published in 1835, 
the author compares the immigration of earlier years with that 
of his day and says: 

Then we were few, feeble, and scattered. Now we are numerous, 
strong, and concentrated. our accessions of tion were 
real accessions of strength from the ranks of the learned and the 
from enlightened mechanic and artisan and intelligent husbandman. 
Now i ation is the accession of weakness, from the ignorant vic- 
tims of the priest-ridden slaves of Ireland and Germany, or the outcast 
tenants of the poorhouses and prisons of Europe. 

Remember, these are the sentiments expressed in the year 
1835, when there were less than 50,000 people admitted to this 
haven of refuge. 

At a meeting of the delegates of the Native American Na- 
tional Convention, held in Philadelphia on July 4, 1845, there 
was published an address in which occurs the following state- 
ment: 

It is an incontrovertible truth that the civil institutions of the 
United States of America have been seriously affected, and that they 
now stand in imminent il from the rapid and enormous inerease in 
the body of residents o ang birth, imbued with foreign feelings, 
and of an orant and immoral character, 

The of E mea mre Sette gy areal thig 
our own invitation, not casually or a trivial extent, but systemati- 
cally and upon a constantly increasing seale. 


In 1845, the year this address was delivered, there were some 
ae immigrants who came to make this country their future 

ome. 

All of the above articles from which I have quoted refer to a 
elass of immigrants which to-day even the most rabid restric- 
tionists refer to as desirable.“ It would seem that, as at one 
time in our history, the dead Indian was regarded as a good In- 
dian, the restrictionists have only regarded as good immigrants 
those that did not seek admission to this country. 

The birth of the Republic and the inception of the agitation 
for the exclusion of immigrants were coeval. The demand has 
been insistent, unreasonable, and unsubsiding. Born of preju- 
dice, this desire to shut out foreigners grew up with eyes closed 
to the light, blindly ignoring all knowledge that would demon- 
strate the folly of its reasoning. In the earlier days its advo- 
cates stubbornly refused to read with unprejudiced eyes a single 
page of the country’s history upon which was chronicled a 
patriotic deed or which recited an achievement of any character 
that was the contribution of the class marked for their disfavor. 
Impelled by motives that were completely out of harmony with 
the fundamental principles of the Republic, this element never 
gave thought nor consideration to the economie effect of ex- 
clusion or restriction of immigration, but persisted with a zeal 
that bordered upon the fanatical in its attempts to foist upon 
the country views that were narrow and ill-advised. Statesmen 
of every decade of our national life have been confronted with 
this question, but to their everlasting credit those clothed with 
power and exercising influence in shaping legislation have turned 
deaf ears to the prayers and threats of the exclusionists and 
continued the liberal policy adopted by their forefathers. 

Mr. Speaker, some of the supporters of this bill have main- 
tained that our country is becoming too thickly populated. f 
we have already within our borders nearly all the people we 
can accommodate, and that for this reason it is imperative that 
immigration be restricted. This statement, like so many others, 
emanating from the opponents of immigration, is most mislead- 
ing. The fact of the matter is that in 1910, according to the 
Bureau of the Census, the density of population of the United 
States, or, in other words, the average number of people per 
square mile throughout the United States, was only 30.9. Con- 
trast this average density with that of some of the individual 
States, such as Illinois, with a density of 100.6; Ohio, with a 
density of 117; Maryland, with a density of 130.5; Pennsylvania, 
with a density of 171; Connecticut, with a density of 281.3; and 
Massachusetts, with a density of 418.8. They talk of this coun- 
try being overcrowded. Why, 125 years ago the density of 
population of Maryland was greater than that of the United 
States to-day, and in 1810 there were six States whose density 
of population was greater than that of the United States to-day. 
These restrictionists rave about our country becoming too thickly 
settled. Let us consider some of the European countries. In 
the German Empire we find there are approximately 312 people 
to every square mile; in Italy, 315; and in the United Kingdom, 
874. Just think, gentlemen, with a population of only 300 per 
mile this country could support over 900.000,000 people. 
Is it not the height of absurdity to claim that immigration 
should be restricted because we have not room for these people? 

Mr. Speaker, it has also been stated by those favoring the 
passage of this measure that the incoming immigrants all fleck 
to the large cities, there to increase the present congestion. 
This is not true. It may be a fact that these immigrants go 
first to the cities, but their residence there is only temporary. 
Gentlemen, I state without fear of contradiction that there is 
nothing closer to the heart of the incoming immigrant than his 
desire to become possessed of a piece of land which he can call 
his own, and he does this at his very first opportunity. Hun- 
dreds—yes, thousands—of these people are leaving the cities 
each year and settling on farms. The statistics will show that 
a large percentage of the people residing in the rural districts 
of the northern, western, and northwestern sections of our 
country are of foreign birth or foreign parentage. 

I haye before me figures taken from a report of the Bureau 
of the Census which show that in 1910 in the States of New 
York, New Jersey, and Pennsylvania 31 per eent of the rural 
population was of foreign birth or foreign parentage; in the 
States of Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, and Wisconsin 32 
per cent was of foreign birth or foreign parentage; in Minne- 
sota, Lowa, Missouri, North Dakota, South Dakota, Nebraska, 
and Kansas 40 per cent of the people residing in the rural dis- 
tricts were of foreign birth or foreign parentage; in the States 
of Montana, Idaho, Wyoming, Colerado, New Mexico, Arizona, 
Utah, and Nevada we find the parentage the same—40 per cent 
of the rural population is foreign born or of foreign parentage; 
and lastly, in the States on the Pacific ceast—Washington, 
Oregon, and California—we find that over 42 per cent of the 
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people who are making their homes on the farms are of foreign 
birth or of foreign parentage. 

Now, Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of this House, I ask you if 
this is not conclusive proof that the immigrant does go on the 
farm; that he does not remain in the larger cities; and that he 
is one of the pioneers in the back-to-the-land ” movement? 

For the further edification of the gentlemen who are of the 
opinion that this influx of immigrants is harmful to our country, 
I wish to read some additional statistics taken from a report 
of the Director of the Census, which show that in the States of 
Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, and Wisconsin 75.4 per cent 
cf the farm land is improved, whereas in Delaware, Maryland, 
Virginia, West Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, 
Georgia, and Florida you will find but 46.7 per cent improved. 
In the States of Minnesota, Iowa, Missouri, North Dakota, 
South Dakota, Nebraska, and Kansas you will find 70.6 per cent 
of the farm land improved, as contrasted with 53.9 per cent in 
Kentucky, Tennessee, Alabama, and Mississippi. 

You will find that in those States where there is a large 
percentage of the farm land improved there is also a large per- 
centage of the rural population composed of these same “ unde- 
sirable” foreigners, as my friends from the South choose to call 
them, while in the Southern States, which have such a large 
percentage of native-born whites, you will find a very small per- 
centage of the farm land improved. 

This again emphasizes the fact that wherever you go you will 
find that the farmer of foreign birth or foreign parentage is 
thrifty, industrious, and a willing worker. He should be con- 
sidered a national asset of inestimable value. Before immigra- 
tion commenced millions and millions of acres of land in the 
Middle West, Northwest, and West were dormant and unpro- 
ductive, These lands could have been purchased then for $2 or 


$3.00 an acre; now one hundred times that will not buy them.“ 


The thousands upon thousands of honest, thrifty, and industrious 
immigrants who amid untold hardships settled upon the prairies 
and swamps of this country have converted these lands, hereto- 
fore useless and of practically no value, into yeritable gardens, 
and large and enterprising cities have sprung up almost over- 
night. Our country has unlimited resources, which it will take 
centuries to develop, and we have thousands upon thousands 
of acres of land lying idle now for lack of sufficient people to 
till them. 

Mr. Speaker, I am satisfied that the gentleman from Alabama 
[Mr. Burxerr], the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. HABRI- 
son], and the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. AUSTIN] are 
expressing the views of a certain element in the South which 
is opposed to immigration, but I am glad to know that there are 
some southerners who recognize the value of immigration. 
Only a few months ago the Southern Commercial Congress con- 
vened in Washington, and I will now read short extracts from 
the remarks on immigration of some of the gentlemen attendant 
upon this convention. We find Gov. William E. Glasscock, of 
West Virginia, stating that: 

Perhaps this mixture of the various branches of the Aryan family 
may bring forth the finest race that civilization has yet known, and 
who knows but what the people we are now wont to call the dregs of 
Europe may not add to that civilization some clement not to be found 
in the so-called stronger nations? 

A careful investigation developed the fact that in the 16 
States represented by the committee there were 200,000,000 acres 
of unimproved farm lands and nearly one-half as much more of 
so-called wet lands, which are reclaimable by drainage for agri- 
cultural purposes. Therefore about one-half of the unimproved 
farm lands in the United States are in these 16 Southern States. 
In fact, the unimproved farm lands of the South are of greater 
area than the improved farm lands, Having this in mind, 
Mr. F. H. La Baume, agricultural and industrial agent of the 
Norfolk & Western Railway Co., said: 

We must educate the South to the advantages that are to be ob- 


tained through foreign immigration. The South, due to its 
small foreign population, is not familiar at all with the forcigner. 


This conference finally adopted resolutions to— 


Recommend to the several States of the South the urgent necessity of 
establishing in each State a State immigration bureau for the purpose 
of disseminating reliable information regarding the resources, the possi- 
bilities, and opportunities of the South, to be supported by the State's 
machinery and money under the indirect supervision of the governor of 
each State, with a good, practical business man in charge, whose duties 
shall be to cooperate with the United States Government, the transpor- 
tation companies, the commercial bodies, the real estate men, the press, 
and the Southern Settlement and pel argo Organization in placing 
the country properly before the people of the world; and that said State 
bureau, if found expedient and practical to do so, add to its functions a 
farm-labor department, with a further view of placing good, able-bodied 
men and women, who are experienced farmers, upon the land, to the end 
that we may produce more food for the nonproducer and aid the welfare 
and happiness of the people. 


Now, Mr. Speaker, in the past this prejudice against immi- 
grants has not been confined to the South. Only three years 


ago 20 Bulgarian farmers, between the ages of 18 and 81, all in 
perfect health, were denied admission by Mr. Keefe, who was 
then the Commissioner of Immigration, on the grounds that they 
were “undesirables.” Yet, within the past year or so the world 
has looked with awe and admiration on the remarkable battle 
waged by these people in their struggle for liberty and freedom 
from religious oppression. Will anyone to-day claim that these 
people, although strange to us, are “undesirables” and that 
they should be denied admission to our shores? 

These inhabitants of southern and southeastern Europe surely 
deserve our sympathy rather than our condemnation. It goes 
without saying that some of them are guilty of criminal of- 
fenses, but you will find in these races as great a proportion of 
law-abiding citizens as in any others. Humanity was never 
destined to be perfect, and we must allow for a certain percent- 
age of weaklings in any nationality. Every nation numbers 
among its citizens a certain proportion of criminals, while sta- 
tistics will show that there is less crime in the districts where 
foreign-born citizens reside than in sections tenanted almost 
entirely by our so-called “ pure” Americans. I desire to quote 
in this connection some pertinent statistics contained in a special 
report of the Census Bureau, published in 1907: 


White prisoners of known nativity. 


Per cent for- 
eign born. 


1890 


1904 | 1890 | 1904 


23.7 


Continental United States 1.8] 76.3 28.3 
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These figures are based upon investigations which were made 
in 1904, and conclusively demonstrate that the percentage of 
foreign-born inmates of our reformatory and penal institutious 
has been constantly decreasing, for they show that while the 
foreign population has increased, the percentage of offenders 
has decreased. On the other hand, the percentage of native 
prisoners has increased. And this report shows that the crimes 
of a grave nature committed by foreign-born prisoners is ex- 
tremely small, most of the convictions being upon minor charges, 
usually the infraction of municipal ordinances. I have fre- 
quently heard certain gentlemen before our committee charge 
that the present immigration is below the standard of the im- 
migration which we received prior to 1890; that it fills our 
charitable and pena] institutions. These are but bare state- 
ments, unsupported by facts, and are easily disproven by the 
statistics prepared by the Bureau of Immigration, and in proof 
of my assertion I desire to quote here some figures taken from 
the report of the Commissioner General of Immigration for 
1912, showing that the deportations for the fiscal year 1911-12 
were as follows: 


APAR: (black) Sos oe - 16 
Ce ane a ne 1 
Bohemian and Moravian (Czech) - 6 
Bulgarian, Servian, and Montenegrin 4 
r ee a ee AED, 11 
Croatian and Slovenian_..__~-—~-_-.---. t aA, fas 18 
Dalmatian, Bosnian, and Herzegovlnlan 3 
Dutch and Flemish__._..--_----_----__. 24 
East Ini 1g 
138 

19 

42 

152 

po 

oa 

) 

Tt Han (pO Ch) nce Set ee a er a AAEN 138 
Japanese 4 
Lithunnlan 6 
20 

109 

81 

Portuguese 2 
Homann. „5 4 
Russian__--..----------------~--------~—----—---+=--+-----+ 14 
Ruthenian (Russniak!) mi 15 
Scandinavian (Norwegians, Danes, and Swedes) 46 
Seote 18 
Slovak 14 
Spanish- 9 
Spanish-American 8 
Syrlan—— 8 
Turkish_~-_- ~-_---~---------- 4 
Wend — 1 
West Indian (except Cuban) 6 
Other people ˙? p.ͥ—————j———7r5˖ð 6 
Wall... — a 1.142 


This is conclusive proof that the opposition to the present- 
day immigration, as voiced by the professional restrictionists 
and my Republican friends Hayes, GARDNER, and Ausrix and 
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my Democratic friends Burnett and Dies, is unjust and unfair, 
for the percentage of deportations among immigrants regarded 

y the restrictionists as belonging to the so-called “ desirable” 
fis te English, French, ete.—is far in excess of that among 
the races that are classed by the gentlemen whom I have just 
named and other restrictionists as belonging to the undesir- 
able” races, 

The prejudice against the immigrant from southern and south- 
eastern Europe which now asserts itself is identical with that 
which was prevalent in the early days of German and Irish 
immigration; restrictive legislation is being urged by that self- 
same element which in the past leaped to conclusions without 
familiarizing itself with pertinent facts and data. The good 
qualities of these immigrants were not known at that time, 
but to-day who can deny that the Germans and the Irish pos- 
sess the very best qualifications for American citizenship? 
Within the last 50 years, since the inception of Bohemian and 
Polish immigration, these people have conclusively demon- 
strated their worthiness of American hospitality, Five years 
ago I succeeded in overcoming the prejudice and bias which 
had previously been exhibited toward Bohemian immigrants by 
showing that they are far above the average in education, in- 
dustry, and thrift. 

I dare say that no one can successfully contradict the asser- 
tion that the Germans, the Irish, the Bohemians, the Poles, 
Swedes, and Norwegians, and the Danes are desirable immi- 
grants. They have all proven beyond doubt their worthiness, 
and their citizenship has given us eminent satisfaction. Every 
student of economics knows that Jewish immigration has greatly 
aided and benefited our country by opening and enlarging our 
commercial marts and finding new markets for our products. 
The progressiveness of the Jewish immigrant has in numerous 
other ways resulted advantageously to the entire country. 

Then there is the Polish immigrant, ever loyal, sincere, and 
industrious. Long before the emigration of the Pole to America 
was his worth and desirability demonstrated, for in the days 
of the Revolution those eminent and valiant Poles, Gen. Thad- 
deus Kosciusko and Count Casimir Pulaski, whose statues were 
unveiled in this city a few months ago, together with many of 
their countrymen fought by the side of the immortal Washing- 
ton for our freedom from the despotism and oppression of 
England. 

Mr. Speaker. the problem of immigration is one which settles 
itself. Our present laws are strict enough in every respect. We 
now exclude idiots, imbeciles, feeble-minded persons, epileptics, 
insane persons, paupers, persons likely to become a public 
charge, professional beggars, persons afflicted with tuberculosis 
or a loathsome or contagious disease. persons mentally or physi- 
cally defective, persons who have been convicted of a crime or 
misdemeanor involving moral turpitude, polygamists, anarchists, 
prostitutes, contract laborers, assisted aliens, and, at the discre- 
tion of the Secretary of Labor, children under 16 years of age 
unaccompanied by one or both of their parents. 

As an example of the increasing severity of our laws, let me 
state that while in 1892 only 1 alien out of every 600 was 
barred, to-day we find that 1 alien out of every 52 is denied ad- 
mission, an increase of nearly 600 per cent. This. too, notwith- 
standing the fact that the examinations conducted prior to 
their embarkation are much stricter than formerly. 

Mr. Speaker, the Democratic Party—the party that has sur- 
vived since our independence—the party that stands for justice 
and freedom, for progress, and for personal, civil, political, and 
religious liberty, was nearly continuously in control of our Gov- 
ernment from the time of our independence until 1860, and, 
although many efforts were made by the various political parties 
to pass restrictive legislation, especially between the years of 
1820 and 1860, the Democratic Party stood firm for broad and 
liberal policies, It stood then, as it should stand to-day, for 
the fundamental principles of our free Government. We have 
been, and I hope we will continue to be, in favor of the policy 
that this land of ours should ever be a refuge for the oppressed 
and persecuted of every nation. 

In upholding the sacred traditions of the country and of the 
Democratic Party, the Democratic platform of 1884 contained 
the following: 


We 5 fr sumptuary laws which vex the citizen and interfere with 
individual liberty. 

In reaffirming the deciaration of the 5 of 1856 
that the liberal 1 embodled by Jefferson in the Declaration of 
Independence and sanctioned in the Constitution, which makes ours the 
land of liberty and the asylum of the oppressed of every nation, bave 
ever been cardinal principles in the Demoeratic faith. 

And in the platform of 1892 we had the following: 


We condemn and denounce any and all attempts to restrict the immi- 
gration of the industrious and worthy of foreign lands. 


Are we now to renounce the broad and liberal attitude that 
we haye assumed and enact a measure which will bar from our 


355 countless thousands of worthy and deserving immi- 
gran 

When, some years ago, a measure similar to the one which is 
now before us was presented to that great statesman and illus- 
trious Democrat, Grover Cleveland, for his signature, he re- 
turned it without his approval, and I wish to read here the mes- 
sage which accompanied it: 


Marci 2, 1897. 
To the House of Representatives: 


I hereby return without approval House bill No. 7864, entitled “An 
act to amend the immigration laws of the United States.” 

By the first section of this bill it is proposed to amend section 1 of 
the act of March 3, 1891, Rat yy Sling immigration by adding to the 
2 75 eee thereby excluded from admission to the United States 

owing: 

“All persons physically capable and over 16 years of who can no 
read and write the English language or some ober . . 

A radical departure from our national policy relating to immigrants 
is here pema Heretofore we bave welcomed all who came to us 
from other lands except those whose moral or physical condition or 
history threatened 155 55 to our national welfare and safety. Relying 
upon the zealous watchfulness of our people to prevent 2 455 to our 
political and social fabric, we have encou those coming from for- 
eign conntries to cast their lot with us and join in the deve ore of 
88 —— e securing in return a share in the blessings of rican 

zenship. 

A century's stupendous growth, largely due to the assimilation and 


thrift of millions of sturdy and patriotic adopted citizens, attests the 
suceess of this generous and free-handed policy which, while sere teas 
an 


the people's interests, exacts from our immigrants 3 ph 


moral soundness a willingness and ability to wo 


A contemplation of the grand results of this policy.can not fail to 
rouse a sentiment in its defense, for however it might bave been re- 
garded as an original . and viewed as an experiment, its accom- 
eens are such if it is to be uprooted at this late day its 

isadvantages should be plainly apparent and the substitute adopted 
shoald be just and adequate, free from un ties, and guarded 
against difficult or op ve administration. 

It is not claimed, I believe, that the time has come for the further 
restriction of 5 on the ground that an excess of population 
ovit i bn thay Hace that th li f t immigratio de- 

8 wever, tha e quality of recen migration is un 
sirable. The time is quite within recent memory when the same —— 
was said of imm ts who, with their descendants, are now numbe 
among our best citizens. 

A careful examination of this bill has convinced me that, for the 
reasous 3 others not specitically stated, its ns are 
unnecessarily harsh and oppressive, and that its defects in construction 
would cause vexation and its operation would result in harm to our 
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Mr. Speaker, in my humble way I have endeavored to prove 
by my arguments and by the statisties I have submitted that 
immigration has been of great benefit to our country. I believe 
that, notwithstanding all of the charges and accusations which 
have been made against the immigrant and against immigration, 
I have produced enough evidence to convince any unprejudiced 
man that my contentions are correct. I have shown that the 
wages in the last 10 years have been materially increased, hours 
of labor decreased, the standard of living improved, and the 
standard of citizenship maintained on its high level. 

The enemies of immigration claim hat the educational test 
will keep out the ignorant, and they maintain that these illiter- 
ate aliens do not assimilate as quickly as the literate. I believe 
that the statistics will show that the gentlemen are in error as 
to this conclusion, for it is a well-known fact that there is a 
higher percentage of literates among the children of illiterate 
parents of foreign birth than among the children of literate im- 
migrants or even among the children of the native born. 

It is maintained that the literacy test will keep out between 
25 and 30 per cent of the immigrants. For the sake of ar- 
gument I will admit that this estimate is a fair one; but I 
ask you gentlemen if it is just to endeavor to accomplish indi- 
rectly what could be brought about directly. If you desire to 
restrict immigration, why hide behind the subterfuge of the lit- 
eracy test? Why not come out openly and declare that you are 
opposed to immigration and that you propose to limit it in some 
way? Is it fair, is it equitable, to discriminate against a class 
of people merely because, through no fault of their own, they 
have been prevented from securing an education in their own 
countries? Is it right that we should say to them that because, 
on account of political and religious oppression in their coun- 
tries, they have been denied the advantage of an education they 
shall not enter our shores? 

But, Mr. Speaker, why should I argue on the merits of the 
literacy test when I have before me the statements of the great- 
est men in this country, men whose opinions should and will 
carry mueh greater weight than mine? 

A few moments ago I read the message of President Cleve- 
land vetoing a bill containing the literacy test. Now I desire 
to read an extract from President Taft's veto message last 
year, when he returned the Burnett bill without his signature. 
President Taft said: 

ich in its chief provision 
Steen 2 beleco that ought. in my opinion, tO be upheld br dealing 
with our immigration. 
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When asked as to his views on this question, Cardinal Gib- 
bons made the following statement: 

I am not in fayor of any educational test as 1 to imienia 
desiring to enter the United States. Such a law, if passed, would, in 
my opinion, work great harm, for illiteracy is by no means always 
ignorance. If the immigrant is industrious and thrifty he will make a 
useful citizen, whether he be literate or illiterate. The educated 
schemer is In more ways than one more dangerous than the honest 
workman, even though he be illiterate. 


Secretary Nagel, in his letter to President Taft advising him 
to veto the bill, directs his attention to the fact that— 

The people * * © are uently illiterate because opportunities 
have been denied them. * * 3 the attempt to learn to 
read and write the language of the particular people is uraged by 
the Government, and these immi ts in coming to our sbores are 
really striving to free themselyes from the conditions under which they 
have been compelled to live. 


Prof, Emily Greene Balch, Wellesley College, at a meeting of 
the American Economic Association at Washington, D. C., ex- 
presses herself as being opposed to the literacy test, and, 
further, says: 

1 believe that it is a fact that most Americans have an 8 e. 


conception of the real significance of peasant illiteracy, whic 
not connote a lack of either energy or intelligence. 


At a hearing before the Immigration Committee, Miss Grace 
‘Abbot, of Chicago, widely known as a deep student of sociology, 
testified that— 

The literacy test Is no guaranty of character, and It seems to me its 


adoption would’ be a departure from American traditions which would 
not be beneficial to the American industrial situation. 


Herman Stump, former Commissioner General of Immigra- 
tion, delivered himself of the following views on the subject of 
immigration when testifying before the industrial commission: 


A young, able-bodied man who comes from a foreign land to settle 
here, with energy and willingness to work, is an acquisition to the 
country, and while we do not want him to occupy the positions which 
education would enable him to occupy, we want him to occupy the posi- 
tions where it does not matter much whether he knows his A B C's 
or the simple rule of three or anything else. 


Not only have prominent individuals throughout the country 
gone on record as being opposed to this unjust and unreasonable 
test, but various newspapers and periodicals have contained 
strong editorials urging the elimination of this provision. I 
now propose to quote extracts from some of these editorials. 

The New York Christian Work had the following to say: 


There could hardly be a more deceptive test of real worth, * * * 
The test of immigration should be health and morality. 


We find this in the editorial columns of the Philadelphia (Pa.) 
Telegraph; 

We have a cure for illiteracy in our public schools, and in every im- 
migrant rae § there is a passionate desire to embrace that opportunity. 
Exclude the physically and morally unfit, if you will, but do not put up 
the bars against the untausht of Europ¢, who still look to America as 
a land of refuge and opportunity, 


The New York Sun made the following comment upon this 
test: 8 

8 y out, as far as human 1 do it, the criminal, the 
crazed, the diseased, the defective. II, energy, industry, honesty, 
these are not dependent on spelling out aloud or sprawling a few wor 
with a pen. Men, women, and children who can work and 
save, these are always needed, and no pedantry of Congress should 
keep them cooling their heels at the gates. 


The following I quote from the Washington Post: 


It would be poor national economy to turn healthy white immigrants 
back from our ports simply because they can not read or write. Most 
of them realize what they have lost in having bad no opportunities for 
education in their own country, and they inculcate in the minds of 
their children the realization of the inestimable benefit of education. 
Some of our finest stock would be lost to us if the literacy test ever 
became effective. 


Now I read from an editorial in the Chicago Examiner: 


The errors committed in efforts to regulate r spring usually 
from an entire misconception of the worth of the immigrant as a factor 
in our progress. 

Our Nation was founded by Immigrants, though we call them more 
politely “ Pilgrim Fathers" or “ first settlers.” It has been maintained 
and built up by the steady inflow of the eager and ambitious of every 
nation. To change the policy by which this great annual contribution 
of humanity has been made welcome is dangerous. 


I also quote below extracts from a translation of an editorial 
appearing in the Jewish Morning Journal, of New York City: 


The hundreds of thousands of immigrants who are already here con- 
tro! the tide of immigration much better than it could be done by law, 
because they come into constant personal relations with those who want 
to come here, and they inform the would-be immigrants when there is 
work for them here, when the country really needs immi ts. Those 
who arrive at present come to relatives or friends, and they come only 
when their American friends understand that the conditions at the 
place where they live can bear an increase in population through immi- 
gration. When times are bad in a certain locality or in the entire 
country fewer immigrants come to our shores. When the tide of immi- 
2 is large, that In itself indicates that there is a great demand 
or the kind of work which these immigrants do. If these conditions 
were not true, our country would not be able to absorb so easily a 
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The economic argument against addi- 
tional restrictions is stronger now than it was at the time when a 
great number of the newcomers had no friends to whom to turn the 


million immigrants in one year. 


first day they came. 

„We all know that the question of illiteracy is nothing but an excuse. 
No one is foolish enough in Washington or elsewhere to believe that a 
man who can not read or write can not be a painstaking and usefol 
workman or that he can not become a useful citizen. Everybody agrees 
that the literacy test is only an excuse, a means to reduce immigration 
in general. ere it only practicable. an attempt would be made to 
exclude red-haired or brown-eyed Spoonie. Every exclusion of a consid- 
erable number of people under such a subterfuge must enrage the entire 
foreign-born population, and this time their rage will take a more 
definite political course than has been possible on former occasions. 


Time will not permit of my reading all of the numerous reso- 
lutions, petitions, and letters which I have received protesting 
against the passage of this bill, but I will quote brief excerpts 
from a few of these. 


The resolution adopted by the Workmen's Circle says in part: 


Whereas it is a violation of the moral law to exclude any human being 
from the opportunity of escaping from economi litical, 
oppression, * * + Now. therefore, be it FERT Pre thas 
Resolved, That the Workmen's Circle, representing over 45,000 mem- 
Wa "teen tease hue alates eae ee wk 
ideals of this Republic. n 


The following is from a letter addressed to me by the Itallan 
Journal, a large Italian newspaper in New York City: 

The Italian Journal, voicing the sentiments of all of the Italians i 
the United States, favors the enactment of stringent laws for the 5 
e 8 à 8 8 that — rae way hart not im- 

exte e sting provisions against the immigration 
of criminals, will prevent the 1 1 5 of healthy, 5 TIONS, and 


law-abiding immigrants whose useful labor woul - 
tribution to American prosperity. RG A rere ere 


The president of the American Association of Foreign Lan- 
guage Newspapers, in expressing the views of this national 
association, says: 


This bill is calculated to place a restriction upon desirable immigra- 
tion and is based upon a test false in its DADOS and iniquitous in its 
effect. * * © Strong and healthy immigrants (so sorely needed to 
continue their fundamental labor in developing the great resources of 
reel 9 would be debarred by this inappropriate and unjust 


I received a protest from the German-American State Alliance 
of Ohio and the German-American State Alliance of Kentucky, 
assembled in joint session, representing 60,000 American citi- 
zens, and this is what they have to say with regard to this 
legislation: 


We are of the opinion that the men and women en in the labor 
of producing and upbuilding the wealth of our Nation as pot require an 
educational test. What we need are physically well-built men and 
women, desirable immigrants, who on account of their moral worth 
would improve the citizenship of our country. 


The board of commissioners of Cook County adopted resolu- 


tions strongly protesting against the passage of this bill, and 
from these resolutions I now quote: 


Whereas the conditions in some of the countries of Europe are su 
that moral, honest, and industrious men and women cea ook Peon 
an education, and seek to come to this country in the hope of improy- 
ing themselves under the beneficent influence of free institutions and 
our free Government: Therefore be It 
Resolved, That we hereby cheerfully give testimony to Members of 

Congress, before whom the new restrictive immigration measures are 
pending, that the foreign-speaking citizenship of our community is a 
most irable element, and that neither the paupers nor disturbers 
come from the moral, honest, and industrious peasant, artisan, or 
craftsman of 5 who, although they may not be sufficiently 
schooled to pass educational or literacy tests, come here and make 
worthy and desirable citizens. 


The United Lithuanian Societies of Chicago, representing 
50,000 Lithuanian Americans of Illinois, in their protest say: 
Whereas we feel convinced that the educational or so-called literacy 


test is not a true test of character, integrity, or general fitness of the 

individual who may seek admission to this country: Therefore be It 

Resolved, That we protest against the enactment of an immigration 
law requiring an educational test. 

The citizens of Cincinnati were so aroused over this proposed 
legislation that they assembled in a mass meeting, and I quote 
below a brief extract from the resolrtions which they adopted: 

Be it resolved, That ali legislation 3 immigration beyond 
keeping out the criminal and the diseased is both unjust and unwise, 
and in flagrant contradiction to the principles laid down in the Declara- 
tion of Independence. 

The Polish National Alliance, representing 110,000 Polish 
Americans residing in the United States, in its protest says: 

We feel convinced that literacy or edacational tests would and do in 
no wise indicate morals, conscience, honesty, integrity, and industry, of 


those that desire to come to our land from foreign shores. * 


The present immigration laws and restrictions * * * are suf- 


ficient to keep out of our country all unhealthy, vicious, and undesirable 
elements. 

Mr. Speaker, as the chairman of the Immigration Committee 
has said, the passage of this bill would not to any great extent 
affect the class of people in whom I am directly interested. I 
venture to say that the pecple whom I represent would suffer 
yery little, as I have no Italians, no Sicilians, no Greeks in my 
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district, The majority of the people there come from a section 
of the country that statistics will show has only a small per- 
centage of illiterates. Only a little over 1 per cent of the 
Bohemians are illiterntes, and the same thing is true of the 
Germans. the Irish, the Swedes, and the Hollanders. There may 
be a larger percentage of illiterates among the Jewish and the 
Polish people; I can not give the exact figures as to these races. 

y motive for presenting the cause of these people before 
you arises purely from a desire to see justice and fair play. 
The literacy test provided in this bill will not serve to keep out 
the viciously inclined, the criminal, or the really undesirable 
alien, and I certainly believe that it would be a grievous mis- 
take to place an embargo on willing hands and brawny muscle. 
How much more desirable it would be to increase the efficiency 
of our existing machinery for distributing the arriving aliens, 
so that the supply might reach our vast and scattering demands. 

Before I conclude I wish to emphatically deny the truth of 
certain statements which have been made with regard to the 
stimulation of emigration by the foreign Governments. Several 
times it has been charged that the foreign countries, especially 
Austria-Hungary, Germany, and Italy, are encouraging and aid- 
ing emigration to this country. Those accusations, like many 
others made by the restrictionists, are not based on facts. 

The truth of the mutter is that these Governments are using 
every effort to prevent emigration, and they have been especially 
active during the past six months. Several steamship companies 
which were charged with being instrumental in stimulating im- 
migration have had their agencies closed and have been com- 
pelled to stop soliciting business. These Goyernments claim 
that the majority of the able-bodied men and women are emi- 
grating, and that only the weak, the feeble, and the aged remain 
at home, and therefore they are doing all within their power to 
reduce this emigration to a minimum, recognizing that through 
it they are losing their most desirable citizens, A careful ex- 
amination of the report of the Commissioner General of Immi- 
gration will show that during the last 10 years 88 per cent of 
the immigrants that came to this country were between the ages 
of 14 and 45. In other words, we are getting the very cream of 
the other nations, and yet of these picked immigrants there 
were over 16.000 debarred during the fiscal year of 1911-12. 

Mr. Speaker, in conclusion I can but repeat my assertion 
that the passage of this bill will mean the closing of our doors 
to thousands npon thousands of honest. indnstrions. law-abiding 
immigrants who would make citizens of which any nation might 
well be proud. It is sincerely to be hoped that the Members of 
this House will vote to continue this country as the haven of 
refuge for the oppressed and persecuted of all nations. 


Rural Post Roads. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HANNIBAL L. GODWIN, 


OF NORTH CAROLINA, 
In Inn House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Thursday, February 12, 1914. 


On the bill (H. R. 11686) to provide that the United States shall, In 
certain cases, nid the States and the civil subdivisions thereof in the 
construction and maintenance of rural post roads. 

Mr. GODWIN of North Carolina. Mr. Speaker, I was denied 
the privilege of being on the floor of the House during last 
Tuesday when the final vote on the Shackleford good-roads bill 
was taken. I was called away to my home in North Carolina 
on the saddest mission of my life—that of attending the funeral 
of my mother—and was therefore unable to return in time to 
be present when the yote was taken. I have been told that the 
bill passed the House by a vote of 284 for the bill to 42 against it. 

The majority by which the bill was passed shows, in my 
judgment, the sentiment of the country in favor of good roads. 

I would not attempt to make any remarks at this time except 
for the fact that I have been, during my-services in Congress, 
n firm believer in good roads. I believe that good roads, good 
schools, and good drainage will do more than any other three 
measures to better conditions of rural life and insure the peace 
and happiness of our people in the country. Therefore I feel 
that I would be unmindful of my duties should I let this oppor- 
tunity pass without a word in behalf of one of the most 
important questions that is now being considered by the people 
of this country. 


LI-—9 


Nothing is more essential to the prosperity, the intelligence, 
and the happiness of the people than easy and convenient ways 
of travel and transportation. The degree of a country’s civiliza- 
tion may, in a measure, be gauged by its highways. 

The term highway is not to be limited to mere roads, but must 
be held to embrace oceans, rivers, canals, railways, and every 
other means over which people or property may be carried. 

No country has a more extensive and adequate system of 
highways than the States of this Union. With their vast coast 
line, indented by multitudinous harbors; their canals; their 
innumerable rivers, with unbounded possibilities for navigation ; 
their millions of miles of well-constructed and efficiently main- 
tained railways; their more than 2,000,000 miles of roads of 
varying degrees of perfection, the American people may well be 
proud of their possessions and their achievements in the matter 
of highways. 

Whatever doubts may have formerly existed, it is now gen- 
erally conceded that the Federal Government has authority to 
construct and maintain roads which are used for Federal pur- 
poses. This granted, it follows that it also has authority to aid 
the States in the construction and maintenance of roads which 
are in part devoted to Federal use. 

There are at least three sources from which Congress gets 
power to legislate in relation to roads: First, to provide mili- 
tary roads; second, to provide post roads; third, to provide 
roads over which interstate commerce may be carried. 

Primarily it is the duty of the States to provide their in- 
habitants with roads, and it would be a long step backward if 
congressional legislation should afford them any means for 
avoiding this fundamental obligation. On the other hand, to 
provide an adequate system of roads lays a heavy burden upon 
the taxpayers of a State, and it is no more than justice that the 
Federal Government should contribute to the upkeep of the 
8 of the States Which it uses in the performance of Federal 

unetions. 


It can not be doubted that an overwhelming majority of the 
people want Federal road legislation; but, unfortunately, they 
radically differ in opinion as to what such legislation should 
provide. 


Many of us have worked for a number of years trying to 
create a sentiment in favor of Federal aid to road building and 
road maintenance. For several years I have been an ardent 
advocate of this proposition. While I favor contributions by 
the National Government, at the same time I think the roads 
should be under State control. The sentiment in the House in 
favor of good roads has grown so rapidly that to-day we haye 
a Committee on Roads in the House. That important committee 
has worked out a plan that in my opinion should become a law 
at this Congress, and the people of the country will get Govern- 
ment aid for building and maintaining their roadways. 

Good roads will mean new rural routes. Rural routes mean 
good mail service to the people in the country. It brings the 
people of our country into closer touch with each other. The 
vast amount of reading matter, daily papers, weekly papers, 
magazines, and the like, go out to the people who do not reside 
in towns and cities, and thereby they are enabled to keep 
abreast with the times. The value of this Rural Free Delivery 
Service to the country can not be estimated in dollars and cents. 
There should be no hesitation on the part of any Member of the 
House to put this service upon a sure footing. The country needs 
and must have that efficiency in the Postal Service which will 
give our people every convenience. Our Postal Service should be 
second to none in the world. We should be first among the na- 
tions of the earth in the service that means so much to the hap- 
piness, peace, and prosperity of our citizens. 

Coupled with the extension of the Rural Free Delivery Sery- 
ice we have also given to the people the Parcel Post System. 
The farmers of the country were clamoring for the parcel 
post, In certain quarters merchants thought they were op- 
posed to it. It has developed, however, that since it has 
gone into operation and has proven to be such a wonderful 
success and of such great convenience to everybody the mer- 
chants, farmers, and all other classes are praising if. In this 
connection might be mentioned the Postal Savings Bank System 
which we have given to the people and which, in my opinion, 
will be a great success. 

There is a great demand for the reduction of the postage 
rate. If I had an idea that to reduce the postage rate would 
impair the efficiency of the Postal Service, I would not favor 
the reduction. T am convinced, however, that to adopt a plan 
that will give the people a 1-cent postage rate will not impair 
the efficiency of the service, and it will result in a great saying 
to the people of the country. It is another benefit they should 
reap. 
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What the American people want is efficient service. In mak- 
ing recommendations regarding vacancies in postmasterships in 
the district I have the honor to represent I have at all times 
kept the question of efficiency in mind, in order that the people 
might have the very best possible service. The good of the pub- 
lie is paramount to individual ambition. The people of the 
country will not be satisfied with anything short of the very 
best mail service. In order to insure the best mail service and 
to get the best and most efficient postmasters, it occurs to me 
that it would be an excellent idea if the Postmaster General and 
his assistants were required to effect a readjustment of the 
salaries of the postmasters of the country, from the smallest 
to the largest offices. The laborer is worthy of his hire.“ In 
many cases the salaries of the postmasters in some of the smaller 
country post offices are so ridiculously small that the post- 
masters can not afford to devote their time to the discharge of 
the duties of the office. 

The result is that in many cases the public is put to an incon- 
yenience and denied efficient service. With the establishment 
of the parcel post and its enlargement additional and greater 
burdens have been placed upon the postmasters of the country 
and upon the rural free-delivery carriers. In order to get the 
most efficient service it will be, in my opinion, necessary to 
increase the salaries of the rural free-delivery carriers, as well 
as the salaries of the postmasters. 

But to return to the Shackleford bill, which provides for 
national aid for the several States in the construction and 
maintenance of rural post roads, it is deserving of the most careful 
consideration. It involyes the sum of $25,000,000 to be dis- 
tributed under certain conditions to the States, equally in the 
ratio of their population and the total number of miles of post 
roads within their borders. This method of apportionment is a 
most natural, and at the same time a most logical, plan. The 
element of population measures to an extent thc need of high- 
way betterment and the mileage of existing post roads, verifies 
this need, and at the same time indicates the degree to which 
the people of the respective States have progressed in road 
building. We have come to realize that public roads are a most 
essential feature of country welfare. We know that along with 
road improvement in the rural districts go better schools. better 
farms, and more attractive country life. We also realize that 
Zerm products are not at present marketed quickly and cheaply 
by the farmer, and that this fact tends to inconvenience the 
farmer and cause fewer people to engage in agricultural pursuits. 

The bill emphasizes the intimate connection of agriculture 
and highways by placing the administration of the provisions 
of this act in the Department of Agriculture. 

I am in favor of this bill. It is a natural extension of the 
great highway movement that began several years ago by the 
establishment of State aid for highways. Those who have fol- 
lo ed the history of the State-aid movement realize that it has 
been increasingly successful from year to year, so successful, 
in fact, that nearly all of the States of the Union have estab- 
lished highway departments and haye made appropriations for 
some form of State aid. More than 25,000 miles of first-class 
highways have been created by the State highway departments. 
These roads constitute only a portion of the system of highways 
that is so much needed and which this bill will help to complete. 

When it is realized that a saving of a few cents per ton- 
mile in the marketing of produce of farms and forests in this 
country will mean an economic saying to the people on this one 
item of $25,000,000 annually, the question of the desirability 
of an investment of national funds for road construction is 
answered. 

There are nearly 3,000 counties and several thousand town- 
ships in the country, and they have contributed most liber- 
ally to their roads. Until the advent of the State-aid principle, 
local officials have been forced to build their roads as best 
they could. They have spent since the year 1904 about $1,000,- 
000,000 in this work, and the existing condition of local roads 
to-day is conclusive evidence that more money and better meth- 
ods are needed. The provisions of this bill not only make 
available financial aid from the Federal Treasury, but they 
go further; they establish a system for country highway work 
and they provide for competent leadership and continuing 
progress in that work. 

This bill approaches the subject in a spirit of cooperation. 
In section 3 the Secretary of Agriculture is authorized to co- 
operate with the officers of the several States in the construc- 
tion and maintenance of rural post roads. The Secretary of 
Agriculture and the State officers jointly determine the roads 
in each State which may be constructed and maintained during 
the fiscal year with the funds allotted by section 1 to that 
State. The section provides that the construction and mainte- 
nance shall be under the supervision agreed upon by the Secre- 


tary of Agriculture and the State officers. It wisely provides 
that the United States shall bear no more than one-hal? of the 
cost of any construction or maintenance work. ‘This provi- 
sion alone eliminates the possibility of any raid upon the 
Federal Treasury, because where the money in the several 
States must be spent equally with the funds of the Federal 
Treasury it will be spent wisely and carefully on the roads in 
that State which most need improvement. 

The operation of this section is carefully protected by the pro- 
vision that no work shall commence until the portion of the cost 
to be borne by the locality has been made available. There is 
every reason to believe that under the provisions of this section 
there can go forward the construction and improvement, accord- 
ing to the best modern methods, of a yearly increasing mileage 
of main and market roads throughout the country. It is per- 
haps surprising that this action has not been taken sooner. The 
example set by the States in their successful work along almost 
similar lines is ample to demonstrate the success of the prin- 
ciple. There can be made available to every State in the Union 
the skilled services of trained highway engineers from the Fed- 
eral Government whenever requested, and under the joint 
agreement of the Secretary of Agriculture and the State officials. 

Section 2 of this bill provides that the governor of each State. 
on or before the 1st day of January in each fiscal year, in the 
absence of any law of the State, shall elect whether Federal 
aid for the construction and maintenance of rural post roads in 
that State shall proceed under the provisions of section 3, which 
I have outlined, or under the provisions of section 4, or partly 
under both sections. 

Section 4 provides for the classification of the post roads in 
the respective States into three classes, and provides that when 
the mileage of each class has been determined br the governor 
and the State highway department, and verified by the Seere- 
tary of Agriculture, that the United States shall pay, on account 
of these roads, the sums of sixty, thirty, and fifteen dollars per 
mile of such road in the respective classes, and that these pay- 
ments must be applied to the construction, maintenance, or ex- 
tension of such roads to which paid, and that the State or civil 
subdivisions thereof shall expend an equal amount on the said 
roads, By the provisions of this section there should result a 
wholesome influence on a large mileage of roads in those States 
where the upkeep of long stretches of country road is particnlarly 
burdensome, The aid on this classified mileage is essentially a 
maintenance feature, and particularly for roads in class B and 
in class C, if wisely administered, should improve the existing 
methods of maintenance and repair. 

The people of this country expect the National Government to 
aid them in the construction and upkeep of their roads. Their 
attention has been sharply directed to the importance of road 
conditions by the introduction of the Rural Delivery Service 
and by the establishment of the parcel post. ‘The full benefits 
of these wise provisions can only be realized by the establish- 
ment and maintenance of good highways. The several States 
and their subdivisions are anxious to cooperate in this work, 
and this bill will mark the beginning of a period of highway 
betterment which can not fail to have a profound influence on 
the economic life of the Nation. I hope it will become a law 
before the end of this session of Congress. 


The Immigration Bill. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HOR bo G, DV ER 


OF MISSOURI, 
In TER House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Wednesday, February 4, 1914, 

On the bill (H. R. 6060) to regulate the immigration of aliens to, and 
the residence of aliens in, the United States, and for other purposes. 
Mr. DYER. Mr. Speaker, the last census of the United 

States—1910—gave the population as 91,972,266. This did not 

include Alaska, Hawaii, Porto Rico, and persons in military 

and naval service stationed abroad. These amounted to 1.429,- 

885. The population of the United States to-day is, of course, 

much greater and is most likely nearer to 100.000.000 than to 

that shown at the last enumeration. Of this population 81. 

731,957 were put down as white and 9.827,763 were put down as 

colored. Of the white portion of the people 13.515.886 were 

foreign born, 12,016,311 had foreign parentage, and 5.981.526 

were of a parentage that either the father or the mother was 

foreign born. These figures show that a very great portion of 
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the people of our country were cither foreign born or were of 
foreign parentage. 

Therefore, in passing laws for the whole people of this country, 
it is our duty to give consideration to the citizens of foreign 
birth and foreign parentage as much as to the native born. Let 
us not enact laws that will bring discredit upon any portion of 
our people, but be fair and square to them all. From personal 
observation and knowledge, and from reading the history of 
my country, I am fully convinced that the foreign born, and 
those of foreign parentage, have made as splendid citizens, and 
exhibited as great a patriotism for this Nation, as have the 
native born. It is no sin that many of those who have come to 
our shores were uneducated. History has shown that they 
readily adapted themselves to the conditions and institutions of 
the United States, and that they and their children have and 
are making splendid progress in acquiring useful knowledge 
that has better fitted them to discharge the duties of American 
citizens. The greater the wrong would be if our Government, 
National and State, should not afford every opportunity for the 
education and training of the mind and the heart of all our 
people to do their duty in assisting to continue this great free 
Government that we now have—the best under the sun, and the 
greatest haven and hope to the downtrodden and oppressed 
of foreign lands. 

During this debate not much has been said concerning one 
large part of the population of our country. I refer to the 
colored people. That this people should receive patriotic and 
careful consideration, I propose to point out briefly at this time. 
The thirteenth census (1910) of the United States gives the 
total population of our country at 91,972,266, and 9, 827.763 of 
them as colored. So large a portion of our total population 
ought to and does deserve the careful consideration of the Con- 
gress of the United States. This people have been here since 
they were forcibly brought to America in 1619, and sold as 
slayes. From that small beginning slavery grew rapidly in the 
Southern States, especially, and when President Lincoln issued 
his proclamation, declaring the colored people free men and 
women, their number had increased and multiplied till there was 
a total of 3,953.760 slaves, and 487,970 free, making a total at 
that time of 4.441.730. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, let us see what this people have done 
since they were given their freedom. It has been 50 years, and 
a long enough time for them to test their fitness to become and 
to be fairly treated as a part of our great American citizenship. 
Have they shown themselves worthy? Have they proven their 
loyalty and love for this country, its Government. and institu- 
tions? I say they have, Mr. Speaker, without hesitation, and 
the proof is abundant. In the first place, I want to show this 
by their progress and what they haye accomplished in educa- 
tion. Let us apply the literacy test to them. When they were 
freed they had no property and no education. What they have 
done, therefore, in educating themselyes has been in the past 
half century. In my judgment, when all things are considered, 
they have accomplished wonders. x 

The first public school for colored children was opened in 
March, 1864. In 1868 North Carolina and South Carolina estab- 
lished public-school systems. The public-school system of Geor- 
gia was established in 1870. The first report of enrollment, 
however, was for the year 1876-77, when 571,506 colored chil- 
dren were reported as enrolled. During the year 1911-12 about 
2,000,000 colored children were enrolled in the publie schools. 
The Census Bureau reported that in 1910 there were 3,422,157 
colored children of school age in the United States. The number 
of colored public-school teachers in the States is about 30,350. 

The Commissioner of Education reported for 1911, 150 public 
high schools for colored persons. These schools had 513 teach- 
ers, 2,021 elementary students, and 9,%41 secondary students, 
a total of 11,662. 

In 1910 there were 2.227.731 illiterate colored people in the 
United States. The percentage of colored illiterates 10 years 
of age and over was, in 1890, 57.1; 1900, 44.5; 1910, 30.4. In 
urban colored population the percentage of illiterates in 1910 
was 17.6; in rural population 36.1. The percentage of illiter- 
ates in colored population of the North was 18.2; South, 48; 
West, 13.1. The highest percentage of illiterates in colored 
population, 48.4, is in Louisiana; the lowest percentage, 3.4, is 
in Minnesota and Oregon. 

There are more than 540 institutions devoted to the secondary, 
higher, and private training of the colored people. Many of 
these institutions are elementary schools. The investigation 
now being made by the Phelps Stokes Fund and the United 
States Bureau of Education will determine the grade of colored 
educational institutions, The statistics for 238 colored schools 
are: Teachers, 3,308; total students, 70,095; elementary stu- 
dents, 40,945; secondary students, 23,834; collegiate students, 
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3.227; professional students, 2,089; students being industrially 
trained, 35.402. Of the total number of students 58.3 per cent 
are in elementary grades and 4.6 per cent are taking collegiate 
courses. 


Among the first of our colored people to graduate from col- 
lege in the United States were John Brown Russwurm, who 
graduated from Bowdoin College; Th2odcre S. Wright, from 
Princeton Theological Seminary; and Edward Jones, from 
Amherst College. About 700 have graduated from northern 
colleges. Oberlin has graduated a larger number than any 
other northern university or college. In northern colleges and 
universities, on a whole, they have made good records and have 
carried off many honors. Alain Leroy Locke, of Philadelphia, 
Pa., graduated from Harvard University, A. B., magna cum 
laude, 1907. This same year he won the Rhodes scholarship 
from Pennsylvania to Oxford University, England, where he was 
a student for three years. For two semesters, 1910-11, he 
was a student at Berlin University. He is now assistant pro- 
fessor of English and instructor in philosophy and education 
at Howard University.. The degree of doctor of philosophy, 
which is the highest earned degree conferred by educational in- 
stitutions, has been conferred by American universities upon 
colored men as follows: Edward A. Bushet, Yale University, 
1876; William L. Bulkley, Syracuse University, 1893; W. E. B. 
Du Bois, Harvard University, 1895; Pezavia O'Connell, Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, 1898; Lewis B. Moore, University of Penn- 
Sylvania, 1896; T. Nelson Baker, Yale University, 1903; James 
R. L. Diggs, Illinois Wesleyan University, 1906; Charles H. 
Turner, University of Chicago, 1907; Richard R. Wright, jr., 
University of Pennsylvania, 1911; George E. Haynes, Columbia 
University, 1912; C. G. Woodson, Harvard University, 1912. 

The first colored man to be regularly admitted to the practice 
of law in the United States was Macon Allen. He was admitted 
to the bar in Maine. 

The first admitted to practice before the United States Su- 
preme Court was John S. Reck. On motion of Charles Sumner 
he was admitted February 1, 1865. 

The first colored woman lawyer was Charlotte Ray. She 
graduated from Howard University in 1872. 

The churches have also played a great part in the education, 
development, and betterment of the colored people. This has 
been in addition to the benefit they have and are receiving from 
a religious standpoint. Some of the most splendid churches in 
the land to-day are owned and used by the colored people, and 
through the influence and agencies of these churches over 
$1,000,000 is annually collected for the cause of education. The 
colored man and colored woman has also entered and estab- 
lished reputations for themselves as musicians, artists, painters, 
sculptors, poets, actors, and inyentors. I have not the time to 
enumerate and point out the great things they have accom- 
plished along these lines. 

When it comes to the various trades, we find that the colored 
man and the colored woman are making splendid headway; 
62.2 per cent of them are engaged in gainful occupations. In 
agricultural pursuits there are 2.143.176; in professional service 
there are 47,324; in domestic and personal service there are 
1,324,160; in trade and transportation there are 29,154; and in 
manufacturing and mechanical pursuits there are 275.149. The 
number of colored farmers has also increased. The 1910 census 
gave the number as 893,384, and as occupying in acreage of land 
a total of 42.609.117 acres. 

During these past 50 years the colored people have accumu- 
lated property to the value of $600,000,000; they have estab- 
lished banks, and they now have in existence 62 banks, and do 
a banking business amounting to $20,000,000 a year. No other 
people, no other race, can point to the progress made by the 
colored people in the same length of time. When they were 
freed they had no property and no education, and all that I 
have pointed out as having been accomplished by them has been 
in a remarkably short time. 

I have not been able to go into the matter fully, but I com- 
mend to the Members of this House a careful study of this 
great race of people, their history, their progress, and their 
future. Let us consider carefully in legislating, to the end 
that every opportunity may be given them to advance in the 
various pursuits of business. The same help should be given to 
the colored farmer as to the white farmer in making him ac- 
quainted with the best and most up-to-date methods in agri- 
culture as well as in the various other trades and ways of 
business and the professions. 

The same consideration should also be given the colored peo- 
ple in the education of their children. They should have good 
schools, good teachers, and the necessary facilities for teaching 
should be provided. There should be trade schools, agricul- 
tural colleges, and the most modern and up-to-date methods af- 
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forded them for taking their places in the great avenues of 
business. 

I do not believe it is necessary to point out the fact that the 
colored people of this Nation love the country, its flag, and its 
institutions as well as any other Americans, but for the benefit 
of some who perhaps do not know how patriotically the colored 
man has stood by his country in the hour of danger let me call 
your attention for a few minutes to some things that have been 
done by the colored man along that line. 

They were found in all branches of the patriot Army. They 
generally served in the same regiments with the white soldiers. 
Connecticut, however, had one complete company of colored 
soldiers, and Rhode Island a complete regiment. According to 
an official report, there were in the Army, under Gen. Wash- 
ington’s immediate command, on the 24th of August, 1778, T75 
colored soldiers. It is estimated that there was an average of 
85 colored soldiers in each white regiment. This does not ap- 
pear to include the colored troops furnished by Connecticut, 
New York, New Hampshire, and Rhode Island. There were 
altogether about 3,000 colored soldiers. 

Some of the mosi heroic deeds of the War of Independence 
were performed by colored men. The first martyr in the Boston 
massacre, March 5, 1770, was Crispus Attucks. Samuel Law- 
rence, a prominent white citizen of Groton, Mass., led a company 
of colored soldiers to the Battle of Bunker Hill. It was the 
colored man, Peter Salem, who, at the Battle of Bunker Hill, 
fired the shot that mortally wounded Maj. Pitcairn. Solomon 
Poor, another one, so distinguished himself at the Battle of 
Bunker Hill that a petition was drawn up by some of the prin- 
cipal officers to secure him recognition by the Massachusetts 
Colony. Austin Dabney, another, rendered such conspicuous 
service in the Revolutionary War that he was freed and the 
Federal Covernment granted him a pension. The State of 
Georgia also granted him a considerable amount of land. The 
Black Legion, organized in 1779 in St. Domingo by Count 
D'Estaing, consisted of 800 young freedmen—blacks and mulat- 
toes. At the siege of Savannah on the 9th of October, 1779, 
this legion, by covering the retreat and repulsing the charge of 
the British, saved the defeated American and French Army 
from annihilation. : 

A large number of colored sailors were in the Navy during 
the War of 1812. It is estimated that one-tenth of the crews 
that manned the vessels on the Great Lakes were colored. They 
served faithfully in all the battles of the Great Lakes and in 
the Battle of Lake Erie rendered very effective service. In the 
celebrated picture of Perry’s victory on Lake Erie is seen a 
colored sailor. 

Gen. Andrew Jackson, September 21, 1814, issued a call to 
the free colored men of Louisiana to enlist. As a result 500 of 
them were organized into two battalions. These battalions dis- 
tinguished themselves in the Battle of New Orleans. The Legis- 
lature of New York, October 24, 1814, authorized the raising of 
two regiments of men of color. As a result, 2,000 colored 
were enlisted and sent forward to the Army at Sacketts Harbor. 

One hundred and seventy-eight thousand nine hundred and 
seventy-five colored soldiers were enlisted in the War of the 
Rebellion. These made up 161 regiments, of which 141 were in- 
fantry, 7 were cavalry, 12 were heavy artillery, and 1 light 
artillery. The first colored regiments to be organized were the 
First South Carolina, in which the first enlistments were made 
May 9, 1862; the First Louisiana Native Guards, September 27, 
1862; the Fifty-fourth Massachusetts, February 9, 1863; the 
Second Carolina Volunteers, February 23, 1863. 

July 28, 1866, Congress passed a law that colored regiments 
should be a part of the Regular Army. Under this act the 
Ninth and Tenth Cavalry, and the Thirty-eighth, Thirty-ninth, 
Fortieth, and Forty-first Regiments of Infantry were organ- 
ized. March 3, 1869, a consolidation act was passed, and the 
Thirty-eighth and Forty-first were reorganized as the Twenty- 
fourth Regiment of Infantry; the Thirty-ninth and Fortieth 
were reorganized as the Twenty-fifth Regiment of Infantry. 
These regiments were stationed on the frontier and rendered 
valuable service in the military operations against the Indians, 
extending from Dakota to Mexico. The Ninth and Tenth 
Cavalry won the reputation of being the best Indian fighters 
on the frontier. . 

At the outbreak of the Spanish-American War in 1898 the 
four colored regiments were among the first troops ordered to 
the front. Here again they won great distinction by their 


bravery and daring. Colored soldiers took a more conspicuous 
part in the Spanish-American War than in any previous war 
waged by the United States. At the first battle in Cuba, Las 
Guasimas, the Tenth Cavalry played an important part by 
coming to the support of Col. Theodore Roosevelt and the 
Rough Riders, The Twenty-fifth Infantry took a prominent 


part in the Battle of El Caney. The Ninth and Tenth Cavalry 
and the Twenty-fourth Infantry rendered heroic service in the 
famous Battle of San Juan Hill. 

No less have the colored people shown themselves worthy in 
times of peace. There are of record many instances of heroism 
displayed by them, and many medals for bravery haye been 
awarded to them in time of peace as well as in war. 

I am one of those anxious to do everything in my power to 
help and assist these 10,000,000 people to progress and become 
of greuter use and benefit to themselves and to the Nation. I 
want to see them enter useful occupations and want them to 
have the opportunity to fit themselves properly for same. To 
that extent Congress can and should render the necessary 
help and assistance, and the States of the Union should also 
do their part, to the end that proper consideration for the 
worth and achievement of the colored people may be realized 
and fulfilled. 


Rural Post Roads. 


—— 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. GEORGE F. O’SHAUNESSY, 


OF RHODE ISLAND, 
Ix rue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Tuesday, February 10, 1914, 


On the bill (H. R, 11686) to provide that the United States shall, in 
certain cases, aid the States and the civil subdivisions thereof in the 
construction and maintenance of rural post roads. 

Mr. O'SHAUNESSY. Mr. Speaker, I am against this bill. I 
rise more particularly for unanimous consent to have inserted 
in the Recon a certain report, and reports supplementary 
thereto, by the United States Department of Agriculture, Office 
of Public Roads, made to Hon. Aram J. Pothier, governor of 
Rhode Island. The Office of Public Roads was appealed to 
when criticism was made of certain roads in Rhode Island. I 
submit that the reports which I will print in the Recorp show 
gross incompetency on the part of those charged with road - 
building in Rhode Island. They show that the State of Rhode 
Island has been careless of the people’s money in so far as 
political and not business methods have obtained in the build- 
ing of roads. The roads have been poorly built and their main- 
tenance terribly neglected. 

It is shown by the reports that rock excavation was paid for 
twice—once as rock excavation and once as earth excavation. 
It is shown that a large quantity of tar was purchased on the 
simple specification that it should be similar to a material pre- 
viously furnished, when no records were available to show what 
the character of the previously furnished material had been. A 
former contractor, not an engineer, was employed as State 
engineer. Some members of this engineer’s family were awarded 
contracts by the State board. No explanation has ever been 
given by this State board why all the automobile registration 
and license fees, which were legally designated for the purpose 
of maintenance, were not used when requests for additional 
funds were being made. I am compelled to ask this question: 
Has there been graft or incompetence, or both, in the building 
and maintenance of public roads in Rhode Island? What is 
the answer of the Republican Party in Rhode Island to this 
question? What is the answer of the voter to that question? 
He can not answer unless he registers on or before June 30, 
1914. If he registers, his answer can be placed in the ballot 
box in November. Do you want to have a voice in the election 
of the next governor of Rhode Island? Do you want to take 
part in the selection of a Congressman to represent you? Do 
you want to be a vital force in determining National and State 
n To do so you must register on or before June 30, 
191: 


Mr. Vernon M. Pernce, 
Chief Enginecr, Office of Public Roads. 

Dear Sm: In compliance with your order based upon the request of 
the Hon Aram J. Pothier, governor of Rhode Island, in a letter dated 
July 23, 1913, for a report upon the cost of construction, present con- 
dition, and future construction for the roads of the State of Rhode 
Island, the following is res ully submitted: 

The State road board of five members was provided for by chapter 
982 of laws of 1902. later amended giving to each member of the board 
a salary ah ogi The salary was augmented in 1909 by $500 for each 
member of the board from automobile fund. 

The automobile law was passed April 13, 1904, and provided for 
administration by the secretary of state, but section 8 reads, All moneys 
collected * „ shall go to the support of the public roads in this 
State under the direction of the State board of public roads > s,” 
This was amended May 26, 1908, by chapter 1592, which shifted 
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administration to the State board of public roads, and section 19 rea 
“All moneys collected * * shall be turned over to the gen 
treasurer to be used for the repair and maintenance of State roads 
and highways In this State * * Amendment was made in 1909 
providing for payment annually, from the moneys collected, of $500 to 
each member of the board and $1,500 for clerical assistance. This was 
amended in 1910 raising the amount that could be paid “for clerical 
assistance and other expenses that mer be necessary * “ to 

„500, “the balance to be used for the Sepete and maintenance of 

tate roads and highways * .“ Amendment in 1912 raised the 
amount for clerical assistance, etc., to $4,000, and amendment in 1913 
to $5,000. It will be noted that until 1908 the money accruing from 
automobile licenses, etc., could be expended for construction or main- 
tenance, but after this date on repair and maintenance only. 
to the table below will show that since 1908 all of the money available 
for maintenance has not beem spent for that purpose, 


76, 618. 62 
Total disbursements for construction 2 .. $2, 159, 808. 29 
Contracts let 1912, Work done 116 e 257, 834. 69 
Wairrrkk.. x oon 2 217,602. 98 
S ——————— 


Total disbursements, for maintenance, Including, oiling roads 686. 37 
For reconstrucumg, W 1912, roads previously built by the State 240, 722. 55 


Aan nsr 663K 546, 408. 92 


The above table shows appropriations made. Of the State money 
made available other than from automobile 8 the follow 
amounts were from 30-year-term bond issues: 1906, $200,000; 1 
400,000 ; 1909, $300, ; 1910, $800,000; 1912, $600,000. Tue 1913 
issue was for construction, reconstruction, and maintenance, the others 
for construction only. Appropriations from current revenues were 
made in 1903, 1904. 1905, 1906, 1907, 1908, and 1912 for construc- 
tion, maintenance, and improvement; in 1910, for maintenance and 
improvement ; in 1913, for repair, reconstruction, and maintenance, and 
125 1 1013 5 me! 1 ta te the ral bly orderin; 

n 3 an act was passed by general assembly o g an espe- 
cial election on June 3, 1913, to approve or reject propositions to issue 
bonds for charitable institutions and for $700,000 for construction and 
hways was rejected. 


every road built b 
constructed in 191 
records. In the case of the Putnam Pike Road, in 
ter, the ray cali was thorough. ‘The length of the road is 4.86 
miles; width of surfacing, 14 feet; — of surfacing, 6 inches. The 
estimated cost as given by the road board in its 1912 report is 
$43,320.10; the amount expended, about $55,500, or about $11,600 a 
mile. The survey notes show that the surveys were fairly well made; 
but the work was not sufficiently thorough to enable the preparation of 
proper plans. In some heavy cuts cross sections: were not sufficient! 
extended; an insufficient amount of culvert information was obtained 
To the preparation of plans sufficient study was not given. Not enough 
care was taken in balancin oaceae cuts and fills; the proposed work 
is not shown iu sufficient detail; the stationing of structures and de- 
tailed plans for them are partially missing; the location of rockwork 
is pot shown or platted on cross sections with sufficient definiteness to 
enable an approximate estimate to be made of quantity or to give 
contractors a d idea of its location. Without assistance, It is im- 
ible to tel] by the cross sections to what lines construction was 
one. It is said that as soon as the office men have time the extra 
Iines on the cross sections will be taken off and then the platted 
slopes will show the lines to which the contractor is supposed to have 
done his work. Sufficient care was not taken in the preparatin of 
estimates to provide for all construction work; this is evidenced by the 
large amount of extra work paid for. The pocine are very 
loosely written and inadequate to accomplish their purpose. A few 
defects are—no statement as to what shall be paid for under the head 
of grading—quality of broken stone not properly specified; quality 
should be determined by board and not by contractor. S 
eall for side ditches, plans do not. fications lack a 
prevent payment for same excavation as both rock and earth. There 18 
no description of how to build the bottom course of the road; the 
bottom course must be solid and unyielding, yet nothing is said, as 
should be, about fil it before rolling, th sand, gravel, or stone 
screenings; it can not 8 filled after the top course is put on. 
The method of treating the top course is descri but little better. 
The specifications should have been clear and explicit, describing in 
detail ench class of work and the method of performing it. All 
vagueness raises doubt in the minds of prospective bidders, and the 
result is higher prices. 

The advertisement for proposals was not sufficiently wide or of sufi- 
cient duration. The advertisement calling for bids states that the plans 
and specifications would be on exhibition from April 3 to A 10, 
1912, from 10 a. m. to 3 p. m., except on Saturday and on Sunday. 
The only engineering paper in which the advertisement could be found 
is the Good Roads Magazine of Saturday, April 6. This advertisement 
was for 25 roads, some for construction and some reconstruction. Fixe 


days between the hours of 10 a. m. and 3 p. m. is not sufficient tima 
for a contractor to go over the plans of 25 projects, and a much greater 
time is insufficient, if it is impossiblq as was the case, for the con- 
tractor to get copies of the plans to take with him when he goes over 
the p location. The class of road advertised was water-bonnd 
macadam for the Putnam Pike; a unit 1 for bituminous surfacing 


was requested, but no 2 ven. he low bidder was Amos D. 
at $37, 


B Sons = * 3.88; the next was Bonfiglio Pe- 
rini, at $37,807.13; Bridges bid 19 cents a square yard for bituminous 
surfacing and Perini 10 cents. Using these prices for bituminous work 


uare yardage of 39,931, Perini’s lump sum became the lower. 
The contract was let to Perini to build a bituminous macadam road at 
$41,800.23. The price for bituminous roi did not incluđe the 

ed b; erini's final estimate 


have been had Bridges been awarded the contract. Nevertheless had 
bids to build a bituminous road been asked for and quantities for bitu- 
minous surfacing stated, the contract might have been let for less. 

Before construction the road was staked out, but no levels were 
taken afterwards. No levels were taken on rock excavation. There 
was a little over 5,000 cubic yards d for. The RATANA of the 
exposed slopes does not indicate a excavation of 5, cubie yards. 
No. levels were taken for partial or final estimates. These estimates 
were made in the main office from the inspectors’ weekly 7520755 Upon 
termination of the work the contractor was paid the full amount of 
his contract, except as stated above. Contract earth excavation was 
figured to a 13 to 1 slope; there will be found some earth slopes which 
were excavated to a steeper slope than this, though the difference 
is not great. In the estimate for grading the full amount of excava- 
tion was given, no deduction being made for the included rock, which 
was arbitrarily put at 5,000 cubic yards. The full excavation was 
paid for, and so was the 5,000 cubic yards of included rock; 5,000 
cubic yards of grading was paid for at 67 cents a cubic yard ($3,350), 
and also as rock at $1.65 a cubic yard ($8,250). 

The extra work for which the contractor was paid amounted to over 
$6,500. This consisted of earthwork, the building of drains, culverts, 
bank walls, ete. The subdrain, at 12 cents a linear foot, provided in the 
contract was cut out and a V drain substituted, at a cost of about 80 
cents a linear foot, paid for as extra work on force account. 

Surveys, plans, estimates, specifications, letting of contracts, and 
supervision of construction are all adequate. The conditions on the 
above road are typical. On contract work no force accounts are kept 
except for the extra work. It is therefore impossible to say whether 
labor paid for as extra was not engaged in doing work paid for in the 
contract estimates or on work paid for as extra on the unit-price basis, 
On one contract there was objection made by the inspector the = 
ment of a bill for extra labor which he claimed did work that was Pala 
for on the unit-price basis. For extra work the specifications state that 
the contractor shall be paid the actual cost of all materials furnished, 
as shown ty. paid vouchers, and for labor and teams at the price bid or 
8 to plus 15 cent. Some of the extra work was paid for upon 

e unit-price and some on force account. Although the 15 per 
eent contract allowance was upon labor only, a considerable number of 
bills were found with 15 per cent added to charges for materials fur- 
nish In one instance there is a charge for cement furnished and for 
freight on cement, to both of which 15 per cent was added, Many bills 
were paid for extra work that does not appear on inspectors’ weekly 
reports. These bills, though sometimes rendered from six to eight 
months after work was done, usually have the name of the inspector 
written on them. 

The contractors’ estimates were prepared by the drafting departmen 
7 — to the N for entry in his books, presented to the boa 

‘or approval at one of its weekly meetings, and transmitted to the State 
auditor for payment. The auditor's books only show total charges 
against the separate appropriations. The books of the board's book- 

r show charges Pie eN the various projects, with the 5 of 
engineering charges, which are entered Srnaratey: The bookkeeper's 
books have not been balanced up for the last fiscal year, on account of 
lack of time to do the work. It was stated that this work would be 
done later, at a less busy time. In going over road vouchers, one pay- 
ment for a smal] amount was found duplicated. There is an instance 
where a mistake of $4 was made in 8 out an extra-work item, 
viz, “1 man 2 hours, at 22.22 cents, $4.44." There Is an extra-work 
item of 40 hours of single-team hire at 25 cents an hour 8 
{contract No. 1251, voucher of June 25, 1913). The vouchers of but 
few roads were gone over. One road was advertised as bituminous 
bound and built water bound; tar was delivered to the road and sent 
away again; the contractor shipped to the rond machinery to build a 
bituminous road and shipped away again; the result was two bills for 
extra work and freight on tar. On this road, which was but 1 
mile long (contract 1268), 1818 cubic yards of grading were paid for 
as Masia: $3 a yard, and as earth, at 90 cents a cubic yard. On the 
Exeter-RIchmond d (contract 1260) 1.731 cubic yards of excavation 
were paid for as rock, at $2 a cubic yard, and as earth, at 55 cents. 
On one road, Foster (contract 1262), after contract had’ been let and 
work in p for some time, it was concluded that some of the unit 
prices were high, and attempt was made to shift to carrying on the 
work by force account. This work is still in progress, but whether it 
keea id for on unit-price basis or force account I was unable to 
ascertain, 

1 was informed that at times during construction members of the 
board gave to contractors orders whi were contradictory to those 
given by its engineers. About 930,000 gallons of tar were purchased 
without pro 8 fications, received, and used without previous test 
by the boar e only specification was “ that the material shall be 
similar to the tarvia furnished to the State Board of Public Roads at 
Rhode Island in 1908 for construction of south section on Boston 
Neck Experimental Road.” I was unable to find any record of any 
test of the materia! furnished in 1908. This tar was delivered at 
different points throughout the State. Sometimes too much was de- 
livered at one point and had to be shipped to some other point. Stone 
was furnished and used without test. There is no laboratory for the 
making of tests. Extras on many of the contracts run from 15 per 
cent of the amounts paid ou the contracts to much higher percentages, 
I would also call attention to the fact that during 1912 the man occu» 
pying the position of r to the board’ was the father of some of 
the members of one of the contracting concerns that were aw 
—— contracts. This, to say the least, seems to me to have been 
unwise. 

The construction work done in 1912 was of a road 6 inches in 
thickness, the top 2 inches of stone and tarvia mixed usually in a 
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No flush coat was used. As early as the late fall of 
1912 some sections of the work which had been laid auna 1912 began 


cubical mixer. 


to ravel badiy. and to prevent complete disintegration a flush coat of 
tarvia was applied. More raveling took place in the spring of 1913. 
and there was extensive criticism by the citizens of the State. The 
work that had raveled or showed signs of raveling was given a sur- 
face application of heavy cut-back oil-asphalt and stone screenings or 
gravel. About 42 per cent of the 1912 work was thus treated and 
now appears to be in good condition. Some of the work required ex- 
tensive patching before it was pessible to put on the surface coat. 
On account of the expense of this and other extra work, it was neces- 
sary to curtail some of the work remaining uncompleted and complete 
some sections in water-bound macadam, 

The failures in 1912 construction, as neng as can now be de- 
termined, were due to one or more of the following causes, namely, 
use of an insufficient quantity of bitumen, lack of proper grading of 
stone, lack of specifications end tests to insure delivery of proper 
bitumen, lack of tests to insure use of proper stone, careless manipula- 
tion of the top course, and Jack of a flush coat. 

Reference to the table on page 2 will show that the general assembly 
rovided a considerable amount of money which could bave been used 
‘or maintenance but was not. This seems strange, in view of the 

repeated statements in the annual reports of the board calling attention 
to the necessity for maintenance. hat insufficient maintenance work 
has been done is shown by the condition of practically all but the roads 
recently built. In some cases, the present condition of the other roads 
is only fair, and sometimes even bad, and unless an efficient and com- 
rehensive system of maintenance is at once established, it will soon 
be necessary to rebuild many of such roads. The surfaces of these 

r roads are in some cases badly worn and must be replaced before 
ey may be efficiently maintained; in others the surfaces are wearing 

rapidly and prompt measures must be taken to prevent the necessity 
of resurfacing in the near future. This statement is based upon an 
in ii of every road in the State built by the State board of public 
roads. 

The present system of maintenance is to send men over the roads 
in the early spring to clean out all holes, fill them with broken stone 
und stone chips, and give the entire road surface a light coating of 
coarse sand and fine gravel. Later in the season all the roads are oiled 
once, and some of them twice, with very light road oil—this year, 
Standard No. 4. The roads are not swept previous to the application 
of the oil, which is at the rate of about one-third of a gallon per square 
yard. As a result there is on the surfaces of the roads a layer from 
one-eighth to one-half inch deep of oily sand and dust, except where 
there fs considerable automobile traffic, in which ‘case the sand and dust 
is swept off, the stone left bare, and disintegration follows. 

It is evident from the above that the cost of construction has been 
in excess of what it should have been, and that the present condition 
of the roads is not such as should be ex ed with an organization 
controlled by a board in existence since 1902 without any change in 
personnel. ring 1910 some of the road work was well done, but the 
experience then gained seems not to have been used in 1912. In proper 

rogress toward a more efficient conduct of work experience must guide 
2 order that there may be an orderly advance toward the development 
of the higher type of construction demanded by changing conditions 
of traffic. I believe it necessary to recast the whole scheme of road 
organization in order to secure for Rhode Island the best results for 
the future, and I make the following recommendations : 

1. Make no more appropriations for construction work until the 
roads which have already been constructed have been properly repaired 
and put in condition for eccnomical maintenance. 

2. Blaintain the roads which have been constructed in such a manner 
as to prevent deterioration, 

3. Issue no more bonds, either for construction or maintenance. 

4. Impose a direct tax of 1 mill for purpose of construction, recon- 
struction, and maintenance. 

5, Amend the automobile law, raising the rates for automobile trucks, 
and specify that the funds derived applied to road maintenance 
solely, except for such an amount as is necessary to pay the expenses 
of conducting the automobile division of the department. 

6. Establish a State highway department with a single responsible 
head, to be appointed by a committee of three, consisting of the gov- 
ernor of the State, the chief justice of the Supreme Court of Rhode 
Island, and the professor of civil engineering in a reputable university 
of the State, and removable by the governor for malfeasance in office. 

It does not seem necessary to make any statement in favor of recom- 
mendation No. 1. It is self-evident that what has been constructed 
should be properly maintained, and that if a road is in such condition 
that maintenance cost is excessive, it should be put in shape to be 
maintained economically In order to carry out this recommendation 
the legislature should not be asked to appropriate a sum of money 
without a detailed statement as to just how it is proposed to expend it. 
Detailed statements should be given for each road upon whieh it is 
pro; to do work. Specific appropriations for this work should be 
made by the ont assembly. he method of doing the reconstruction 
work should left to the head of the State highway department. In 
gencral he should pursue the following course: (a) Divide the roads 
now constructed into 5-mile sections; (b) make a thorough inspection 
of each section and p re a list of those needing reconstruction and 
those in condition for efficient and economical maintenance; (e). ar- 
range the list of those need! reconstruction in the order in which 
they should be reconstructed; (d) after proper examination of the sec- 
tions prepare estimates in detail, showing quantities and amount of 
money needed to put each section in condition for efficient and eco- 
nomical maintenance; (e) prepare an estimate showing the amount of 
money needed for the maintenance of the balance; (f) if the total of 
the estimates obtained in (d) and (e) falls within the amount which 
may be made available, a copy of the estimates in detail should be 
transmitted to the general assembly, requesting appropriation; if the 
totals are excessive, first cut down the reconstruction work and increase 
the maintenance until the total of the estimates falls within the amount 
that may be made available and then forward as amended, leaving the 
balance of the reconstruction work until the following year; (g) as 
soon as the money is made available prepare specifications covering all 
the work to be done, advertise for a period covering at least 20 days in 
local pape engineeri papers, and magazines, let contracts, and pro- 
. ceed with the construction. 

Recommendation No. 2 may be more easily carried out if No. 1 has 
been followed. In this case ogee ener} should be made by the 
general assembly for maintenance only, and the nests to it should 
show the amounts needed for the maintenance of each road as stated in 


No. 1. The system of maintenance should be left to the head of the 
State highway department, 7+ is likely that he will establish a patrol 


system on roads difficult of maintenance, using one patrolman on cach 
section of 5 miles, and a gang system on those roads which require lit- 
tle attention; in both cases he will insist upon continuous inspection, 


He should generally dispense with the use of light road oils snd 
8 eavy grade of bitumen to be covered with good stone 


Recommendation No. 3: Bond issues, serial or otherwise, should not 
be made to raise money to pay for temporary work. The State issued 
bonds in 1906, and with the proceeds of the sale built certain roads, 
Some of those roads have just been reconstructed and others are badly 
in need of it; yet taxpayers must continue for over 20 years paying 
interest and sinking fund charges on this bond issue—must continue 
paying for something that has disappeared. The general assembly even 
authorized the use of money from the 1912 bond issue for reconstruc- 
Son and 8 ee 

ecommendation No. ‘ollows No. 3 of necessity. The roads ar 
being built for present use and should be paid for trom current er 
cnues. Future generations should not have saddled upon them the 
expense of constructing a road which they must reconstruct. The pres- 
ent tax rate in Rhode Island is very low and is on a 60 per cent rate 
of valuation. With the addition of 1 mill the rate will still be lower 
than in most of the other States. A little over $500,000 a year will 
thus be provided, which, together with the money obtained from the 
automobile tax, should be sufficient. 

Recommendation No. 5: The automobile truck is as destructive, if 
not more so, than the lighter passenger machine and sheuld be taxed 
in accordance. The amount needed for State road maintenance wil! 
always be in excess of the receipts under the automobile law, and these 
receipts should all be expended for such maintenance except as specified 
above. This is especially true, because the money thus employed is 
largely used to repair the damage done by automobiles. 

Recommendation No. 6: This is the main recommendation. The law 
of 1902 created an organization with no responsible head. Responsi- 
bility can not be definitely fixed in a board with five heads. It will 
be found that In „practically every case where an enterprise is semi- 
successfully carried on by a beard or commission that one member 
dominates and the other members become either subordinates or use- 
less. Where there is ne dominant spirit there is no policy; there is 
yacillation, and pri ss, if attained, is accidental. Whatever progress 
has been made in the Rhode Island road work has been made in spite 
of the board's existence, not because of it. The surveys, plans, esti- 
mates, specifications, etc., are net sufficiently thorough and definite, 
because the directing bedy is unfamiliar th requirements or lack 
unanimity in arriving at directions to be given. In order that the 
road work and the automobile bureau may be efficient and economical! 
pro; ive, they must be conducted by one man, who should be a civil 
engineer proficient in highway work. The United States Government 
in its treatment of the Panama Canal question was forced to one-man 
control after costly experiments in the other direction. Rhode Island 
is now paying $5, a year in salaries to the board, together with a 
considerable sum for traveling expenses. There is, in addition, a chief 
engineer, who receives a salary and expenses. The chief engineer and 
the msible head should be one and the same person, and he should 
be paid the salary to which the position entitles him. The present 
bill limits the allowance for engineering and clerical assistance. Some 
of the results of this are the unbalanced books, 1 plans, 
and minor mistakes made in vouchers by conscientious but overworked 
office men. The law should give the departmental head the power to 
appoint all of his subordinates, subject to any civil-service regulations, 
and to fix their salaries, subject to the approval of the governor. He 
should be empowered to employ a firm of certified accountants to install 
a proper accounting system for both road work and automobile bureau 
work. A well-equipped laboratory, with a chemist in charge, should 
also 1 installed to make tests of all materials before they are used in 
a roa 

After reorganizing legislation there should follow legislation enabling 
the head of the State ig yg Sogn to make use of all the able- 
bodied male convicts in the State on the State highways. This legisla- 
tion should be so framed as to prevent interference with the work by 
the prison authorities. The convicts should be used in stone quarries 
to prepare crushed stone and stone screenings for use on the roads. 
It will be found that this use of the convicts will not only enable the 
do of work which would otherwise remain undone, but it will build 
np these derelicts physically, mentally, and morally so that when their 
terms of confinement are at an end they may be discharged in such a 
sound condition that they shall be fully able to take a useful place in 
our industrial organization. The State of Rhode Island with its small 
compact area is better able to make use of its convicts than most of the 
other States. 

It will be noted that little has been said about future construction. 
All of the money necessary should go toward putting the roads already 
bullt into condition for maintenance and maintaining them, Whatever 
is left over should be appropriated for new construction and only so 
appropriated after the submission of estimates in detail showing just 
where and how the money is to be expended. The method of doing the 
construction work should be left to the head of the State highway de- 
partment, but in general he should pursue the following course: A list 
should be prepared of the roads upon which construction work may be 
done, and the roads should appear upon this list in the order of their 
importance. Surveys should be made of these roads in the order in 
which they appear upon the list, and plans, specifications, and estimates 
pre This work should be done just sufficiently far ahead to pre- 
vent delay in submitting estimates to the general ravage 4 for appro- 
priations, The class of road to be built should be left to the judgment 
of the head of the department. He should decide this by the importance 
of the road as determined by the character and volume of traffic that 
it will be called upon to bear. 

I wish to express my appreciation of the courtesy shown by the 
members of the State board and the employees who were all most kind 
in furnishing every opportunity for a complete examination, 

Very respectfully, 
T. WARREN ALLEN. 
Senior Highway Engineer. 


Additional information furnished in a letter to the governor 
of Rhode Island in response to his request of December 1, 1913: 
DECEMBER 6, 1913, 


Hon, ARAM J. POTHIER, 
Governor of Rhode Island, Providence, R. I. 
Dear Sin: I have the honor to acknowledge Apia of your letter of 
December 1, relating to tbe recent report on the highways of Rhode 
Island made to you by this office, 
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The six questions you ask relating to the highways of Rhode -Island 
have been fully considered and answered below as well as it is prac- 
ticable to do so: 

1. What sections of the State highway system in Rhode Island ap- 
pear to be most satisfactorily constructed? 

It is the opinion of the representatives of this office who have in- 
spected the State highways of Rhode Island that the work principally 
done in 1910. as Saa r ed by thé Jamestown-Na: nsett Avenue 
Road, the East Greenwich Road, and the Cumberland-Lincoln Road; is 
distinctly superior in results to any other. These results are quite 
obvious to anyone making even a general inspection. The roads con. 
structed during this year were by the mixing method, which consisted 
in mixing the stone with tar before it was placed on the road and 
then sealing the top, after rolling with an oil-asphalt coatin It was 
ascertained that during this year careful records were kept of the mate- 
rials used and check analyses and tests made on the tar and oil- 
TAN The following year the laboratory conducting these tests was 
a 8 

2. How do the State ree si 15 of Rhode Island compare with those 
of other States in point o 
Construction, 

(b) Durability. 

(e Materials used. 

2 Cost of construction. 

e) Efficiency of maintenance, 

It is impossible to answer this question fairly and. intelligently with- 
out an investigation in each State with which comparison is made of 
practically the same nature as that made in Rhode Island, and even 
with that data such a comparison would be of little significance. The 
only fair criterion is an ideal condition for each road, in so far as it is 
possible to conceive of it. For instance: 

(a) As regards the construction in Rhode Island, it might be infe- 
rior to that of Connecticut, but superior to that of Vermont, and still 
be far helow the standard of the best. 

(b) The durability. of ro best roads and of those of other States is 
still unknown; the durability of some of your roads was short lived, 
as some have been rebuilt and others are in need of it; the same state- 
ment 1 9 to roads in many other States. 

(c) e stone used, although unsatisfactory for water-bound mac- 
adam, is satisfactory for bituminous macadam; this may or may not 
be true in other States, The bituminous material used in the roads 
referred to in answer to question No. 1 would appear to be all right. 
I would not care to. venture an opinion as to the bituminous material 
used in 1912, because there were no specifications, no adequate tests 


made, and the period of use has been too short to judge by it. It is 
impossible to make a comparison of bituminous material ieee with that 
used in other States on account of absence of analyses. 

(d) The cost of construction, as stated in the former rt, was 


t these 


greater than it should have been, and for the reasons stated, 
the cost per mile of some Massachusetts 


costs per mile may be less. than 


roads or greater than some in New York. Such a comparison is unfair, 
however, because, as stated, condi are lar. e the Put- 
nam Pike, for example : This road cost more than it should, onè reason 


being that the rock excavation was paid for both as 
excavation. This road cost approximate! peg te a mile, yet it might 
be found that.a road in Massachusetts o same length cost $14, 
a mile, perhaps because on the Massachusetts. road there was a much 
larger 1 of grading or a more expensive of construction. 

e system of maintenance which. obtains in Rhode Island could 
be 2 a e this is equally true of every other State in the 
Union. It is the lack of maintenance throughout the United States 
which brings more of a burden upon our taxpayers than any other 
phase of our road problem. 

3. Is Rhode Island using the most approved and up-to-date methods 
in adapting its State highways to the increasing traffic and the changed 
conditions in traffic as they now exist? 

The type of construction employed in Rhode Island—that is, the mix- 
ing method, 2 a seul coat, and lately the penetration method 
we consider thoroughly modern, but often the manner in which this 
method has been applied has not been of the best. 

4. What construction materials do your engineers consider most 
durable, practical, and economical? 

The materials which should be used in road building. should depend 
upon the character and volume of traffic to which each individual road 
is subjected, with a reasonable allowance for an increase. The informa- 
tion which we have on hand indicates that the traffic on most of the 
roads of Rhode Island is and will be largely that of automobiles, with a 
considerable increase in automobile tru and horse-drawn vehicles of 
the average type. For such roads we recommend a top course of broken 
stone of the best varieties, cemented with a bituminous binder, 
flushed with a suitable asphaltic material, and finally covered with a 
layer of clean stone screenings, such roads to be laid on a foundation 
capable of sustaining the increased weights of motor trucks. Recom- 
mended specifications are attached for the bituminous-macadam wearing 
surface. Where the traffic is excessive it is economy to use more expen- 
sive types of construction similar to those of city streets. 

5. What construction materials does your office recommend for trunk 
roads as best suited to withstand the heavy through traffic? 

The answer to this question is the same as that to question No. 4. 
Hors office tests the qualities of road materials free of charge for any 

ate. 

6. What should be the cost approximately per mile of constructing 
such a trunk road? 

It is impossible to estimate the cost of constructing any road, even 
approximately, until a survey, plans, and specifications have been made 
and quantities computed. It is not infrequent for the cost of grading 
alone to exceed the cost of all other items of construction. The average 
length of haul for the materials of censtraction is frequently a serious 
item of expense. 

We would add that until the reorganization recommended is effected 
there should be little trouble in following recommendations Nos. 1, 2, 
and 3 of the report. We believe it will be a serious mistake in proceed- 
ing with any of the construction until the roads have been put in proper 


condition for economic maintenance, and as this work should be paid’ 


for by direct appropriation, there should be no delay in its prosecution. 
If in our report you read road board” where the chief of the rec- 
ommended organization is referred to, there will be little difficulty in 


following out the recommendations before new legislation becomes: 


effective. 
I have the honor to be, sir, your very obedient servant, 
; L. W. Pan, Director, 


JANUARY: 28, 1914. 
Hon. Aram J. POTHIER, 
Governor of Rhode Island, Providence, R. I. 


Dear Sin: I am in receipt of a “statement” addressed to you by the 
Rhode Island State Board of Public Roads January 6, 1914, which con- 
stitutes a reply to its critics on the part of the board. I have reviewed 
this statement with considerable interest, and since a large part of it 
is written with an evident purpose of 1 our report for- 
warded to you November 26, 1913, I deem it advisable to offer an 
5 of some of the questions raised. I therefore offer tlie 
following reply to some of the paragraphs under “ Discussion of Federal 
Report,” beginning on page 13 of the statement. 

WHERE IS INFORMATION. COMPILED BY MESSRS. VOSHELL AND. REEVR? 


ort of Mr. T. Warren 
information obtained 


J. T. Voshell, senior highway engineer, and Mr. C. 8. 
For some reason this statement does not appear to have been given 
publicity. The report of Messrs. Voshell and Reeve was not furnished 
you originally, as it only covered the subjects of construction and main- 
‘our request for an inves tion by this: office included 

tion. of administration. In consequence Mr. Allen was 
assigned to review the in tion made by Messrs. Voshell and Reeve, 
and also to investigate the administration by the State board in order 
that a complete report might be prepared. My letter of November 26 
also stated why it was impracticable to employ one man continuously 
on the investigation.. In view of the fact that the State board tends 
to raise the question that information has been withheld, I take pleasure 
in handing you herewith a complete copy of the original report of 
Messrs. Voshell and Reeve, which I think you will find to be entireiy 
consistent with the report of Mr. Allen and that he simply provided 
additional information as a result of his investigation. 


METHODS OF CONSTRUCTION IN 1910 ARE STILL IN USE. 


In a general way this is true; in a specific sense the reply of the 
board is decidedly misleading. The 1910 work, which was complimented 
by the representatives from the Office of Public Roads, co of a 
wearing surface of crushed stone and tar prepared by the mixing 
mathod. which after being 1 compac was finished by the 
1 of a seal coat of heavy oil asphalt, and screenings. the 

work the very essential seal coat was omitted. That the seal 
coat is essential was very evident, as without it the gets am to ravel 
and were rapidly disintegrating. It seems that the bo zed 
this fact, and early in 1913 applied a cut-back, oil-asphalt sea 
to about 42 per cent of the 1912 construction, and members of the 
board expressed themselves as nes to later apply a seal coat to 
the balance of the 1912 construction. lt is therefore evident that the 
board omitted one of the vital factors of the 1910 construction and 
did not revert to it until forced to do so in an effort to save their 
1912 work. 

FALSE STATEMENT REGARDING TESTS IN 1918. 


On page 9 of Mr. Allen's report is the following sentence, to which 
the board presumably refers: 

“About 930,000 gallons of tar were purchased without proper specifi- 
cations, received, and used without previous test by the board.” 

This statement is true. That we had information rding the fact 
that tests were made is shown by reference to page of the report 
of Messrs. Voshell and Reeve, from which I quote the following: 

“Reports of 15 tests of this material were found in the office of the 
State board—8 of which were reports of analyses made by the manu- 
facturer furnishing the material; 3 by Calder and Strickland, of Provi- 
= 5 i oe 3 by Lawrence Experiment Station; and 1 by the Office of 

c Roads.” 

Our informations, however, did not go to show that any of the tests 
made by the board were made previous to the aceeptance and use of 
the material, but rather on account of the fact that the material being 
used was varying in character and that some member or members of the 
board deemed it advisable to have a few tests made. The attitude of the 
board with regard to testing materiais is indicated by our correspondence 
with their assistant engineer, Harold E. Miller, in 1912, On February 
23 he wrote Pa heme | information relative to the procedure to secure 
the services of this office for making tests of bituminous materials, and 
was advised under date of February 26 that while it was not our pur- 
pose to undertake all general routine testing for public-service bodies, we 
are at all times glad to make a reasonable number of tests from time 
to time. Blanks and instructions for shipping samples of bitumineus 
materials were sent him. Only one sample ef the material contracted 
for See that year was ever submitted in acceptance of the above 
offer. ile tests of the various shipments used would have proven 
valuable as matters of record. it is questionable whether a material 
could have been rejected on the basis of tests, since the “contract for 
the same did not call for a definite specification.” The above quotation 
3 ba a letter from Assistant Engineer Miller, under date of July 25, 

QUALITY OF STONE NOT DETERMINED BY CONTRACTOR. 

A reference to page 15 of the report of Messrs. Voshell and Reeve 
probably makes this criticism clearer and more accurate. The omission 
of any statement as to the kind of stone proposed for use by the con- 
tractor would permit of gross 1 ities in that he could base his 
prices for instance, on Connecticut p rock, and afterwards substitute, 

y verbal assent, a cheaper local stone. 
LABORATORY FOR TESTING MATERIALS, 

While a testing laboratory may not be a sure guaranty against dif- 
culty in securing first-class materials, it is a guaranty against the use 
of inferior materials. 1 think that the quotation from the 1912 annual 
moe of the Massachusetts Highway Commission supports this conten- 

on. 

UNFOUNDED CLAIM REGARDING ADVERTISEMENTS; 


In regard to the above, I can only state that after a careful search of 
the Engineering News of April 4, 1912, and the Engineering Record of 
March 30, ci by the board as the dates which they advertised in 
these two 8 no such advertisements can be found. The only 
mention is the contract news of the papers. We did make an over- 
sight in stating that the board had advertised in the Good Roads Maga- 
zine, as we find that the only mention in that journal is in the con- 
tract news. The only statement regarding this advertisement made by 


Mr. Allen has not been answered : 
“The advertisement for pro s was not sufficiently wide or of suf- 


ficient duration. The advertisement calling for bids states that the 
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pans and specifications would be on exhibition from April 3 to April 10, 
912, from 10 a. m. to 3 p. m., except on Saturday and on Sunday. 
+ + + This advertisement was for 25 roads; some for construction 
and some for reconstruction. Five days between the hours of 10 a, m. 
and 3 p. m. is not sufficient time for a contractor to go over the plans 
of 25 projects, and a much greater time is insufficient if it is impossible, 
as was the case, for the contractor to get copies of the plans to take 
with him when he goes over the proposed location.” 

Ou page 16 the board discusses in a rather sarcastic manner the 
“criticism of insignificant errors, but the 
larger error, that of paying twice for rock excavation—once as rock 
excavation and once as earth excavation. They fall to discuss the pur- 
chase of a large quantity of tar on the simple gp ae that it 
should be similar to a material previously furnished, when no records 
were available to show what the character of the previously furnished 
material had been. They also fail to explain the peculiar situation re- 
sulting from their employment as State engineer a former contractor 
who is not an engineer, some members of whose family were awarded 
contracts by the board. They also fail to explain why, when continu- 
ally requesting additional funds for maintenance and complaining that 
the roads were not properly maintained because of lack of sufficient 
funds, they did not use all the automobile registration and license fees 
which were legally designated for that purpose. I feel that these 
questions are of far greater importance than those which are discussed 
in the “statement,” which has caused this communication to be sent 
letter of December 6 to you, the board comments 
evasive, and their failure to detect in the 
thelr methods of construction 
respectfully call your attention 


you. In criticizing m 
upon my replies as bein 
replies any specific criticism regardin 
and maintenance. In this connection J 
to my replies to your questions No. 1, No. 3, No. 4, and No. 5, and 
contend that my answers thereto are in no sense evasive. Questions 
No, 2 and No. 6 are of such character as to not permit of definite and 
specific replies, as noted in the beginning of my answer to each of 
4 questions. As to the inability of the board to detect any specific 
criticism in my replies, I may say that there was no intention of 
offering criticisms, since 1 did not understand 4 8 questions to Invite 
them. Such criticism had been fully accomplished in the report previ- 
ously sent you. 

I trust that the above discussion will serve to place the results of our 
investigation before you in a better light, and that it may be given 
such publicity as it deserves, for the purpose of removing any discredit 
which may attach to our work as the result of the statement of the 
board. 


Very respectfully, 
(Inclosure: Report V. & R.) 


Di rector. 


Rural Post Roads. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. AUGUSTINE LONERGAN, 


OF CONNECTICUT, 
In rue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Tuesday, February 10, 1914, 


On the bill (H. R. 11686) to provide that the United States shall, in 
certain cases, aid the States and the civil subdivisions thereof in the 
construction and maintenance of rural post roads. 

Mr. LONERGAN. Mr. Speaker, the Democratic platform of 
1912 denounced the profligate waste of money taken from the 
people through lavish appropriations of recent Republican Con- 
gresses. I am opposed to the appropriation called for in the 
bill under consideration. In my opinion the already established 
appropriations impose enough responsibility upon the country, 
and the added burden which will result from this entering into 
new fields in road construction is unnecessary and inadvisable. 
I believe that I voice the sentiments of my constituents in op- 
posing this bill; therefore I shall register my vote against it. 

The action of Congress in regard to the Alaskan railread 
project can not be urged as a precedent justifying the expendi- 
ture called for in this measure. ‘There is no parallel in the 
cases, because in the Alaskan case a bond issue of $35,000,000 
is authorized by the act, and no appropriation is required. The 
Alaskan bill provides for a redemption fund into which shall 
be paid 50 per cent of all money derived from the sale of pub- 
lic lands, and into which shall go the net earnings of the rail- 
roads above maintenance charges and operating expenses. 

In this age the building of highways is a matter for State 
control and direction, Believing that it was a State’s business 
and duty to improve its own roads, many of our States have 


spent millions during years past on their systems of highways, 


while other States have not been nearly so interested and 
active in read building. Under this bill, how do those States 
fare which haye their roads already established? Are those 
States rewarded for their progressiveness? 
for the maintenance of roads already built? 
CONNECTICUT'S ROAD POLICY. 

Yor instance, take the State of Connecticut, which I have the 
honor in part to represent. That State has been following a 
definite policy in highway improvements for years. The last 
session of the Connecticut General Assembly appropriated 


fail to discuss the much. 


Why not provide | 


$1,500,000 for road construction and repairs. The appropriation 
Was apportioned as follows: 

Five hundred thousand dollars per year for the improvement 
of State aid roads, by which is meant those highways for the 
improvement of which the towns contribute a portion of the 
expense. This contribution is based on the grand list of the 
individual towns, Towns having a grand list of $1,250,000 or 
less pay one-eighth of the cost of improvement, while towns 
having a grand list over $1,250,000 pay one-quarter of said cost. 
The law provides that not more than 520,000 shall be allotted 
to any one town for a period of two years, but the law does 
permit the expenditure of the two years’ appropriation in one 
year. The maximum amount allotted to any. town under the 
appropriation of 1913-14 was $10,000, although the greater num- 
ber of towns received only $8,000. The reason for this is that 
while there was $1,000,000 to allot, the requests from the towns 
aggregated nearly $2,800,000, so it became necessary to scale 
the allotment to come within the amount available. 

In addition to the State aid fund there is an appropriation of 
$1,000,000 a year—$2,000,000 for the two years ending Septem- 
ber 30, 1915—for the construction and maintenance of trunk-line 
highways. This trunk-line fund has been divided so that 
$1,000,000 has been set apart for the construction of trunk-line 
highways and $1,000,000 for the maintenance of trunk-line high- 
ways already built and those which are to be constructed dur- 
ing the term ending September 30, 1915. 

Figures are given herewith to make clear just what Connecti- 
cut has appropriated on its roads during the past 19 years: 

APPROPRIATIONS, 


Table I shows the annual appropriations made by the Connecticut 
highway commission for State-aid roads for a number of years. In 
addition to this, the sum of $5,500,000 has been allotted during the 
same period for the improvement and maintenance of the trunk-line 
eae Brot Lp ety n 72 the State fund and 

2.000. n the trunk line fun represent the appropria tio pail- 
able October 1, 1913. á 8 REFRE ears 

TABLE I.—Annual appropriations. 
1895-900— a ee 
1897-98. es 
1899-1900- 
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6, 559, 000 
Table II shows the maximum amount allotted to each town during 
the above term of years. $ 4 


TABLE Il,—Marimum amount allotted. 


AONO anu Saas RS e 2,940 
. ̃ͥd . ke PE re 850 
TT.... E EE SATEH 3.000 
C — 3.000 
1899 1900 4. 500 
—:: TT... ͤ . rr 200 
c AAA OOTP PP ele A Pe es 5, 670 
Ba a Se Rade Lae ron ee SRR TSN ELI el coca SEE Be Pl DA 5, 250 
1907-8 7. 872 
1909-10. 10, 000 
1911-12. 9. 000 
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A comprehensive idea of the Connecticut method is given in 
the following extracts from a paper read by Connecticut State 
Highway Commissioner Charles J. Bennett before the Connecti- 
cut Society of Civil Engineers, in Hartford, February 11, 1914: 

A STATE DEPARTMENT, 


It seems necessary first to emphasize the fact that this department 
is a State department acting for the benefit of the whole rather than 
for any particular part, and as a State department should act inde- 
1 from any 8 city, or town government. The general 
dea of the public in regard to this department has been that the bigh- 
way commission has existed for the purpose of developing roads in f- 
ferent towns with the view rather to the benefit of the town system of 
highways than of the State system. The above idea is natural and follows 
closely the system of small-town government which obtains in this 
State, but it seems to the writer that there is a broader conception ot 
the subject which should develop and establish itself, beginning at once. 
This conception should be the idea of a State highway system which 
should benefit first the State as a whole and through this benefit the 
individual component parts thereof. 

A GENERAL SYSTEM, 

With this idea in view, therefore, the highway department of Con- 
necticut has been developed to establish a general system. of highway 
construction for the State; to maintain these highways after construc- 
tion and gradually to bring conditions to such a point that the system 
will be connected link by link, so that the roads will serve 2 go of 
the State with the greatest benefit to the greatest number of. people. 
Speaking plainly, this is a very difficult 3 to be approached 
with great care and considerable study. In order to reach the desired 
end there must be an organization formed which shall be complete and 
self-operative, and the mind of the executive must be comparatively 
free to cope with the larger phases of the problem and to secure the 
very best solution. ) 

PURPOSES. OF APPROPRIATIONS. 


The road appropriations made by the State are for two urposes’: 
First, for trunk-line roads, and, second, for State-aid roads, e oper- 
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ation of the trunk-line law requires that all trunk highways which 
are designated definitely by the legislature shall be constructed by 
the State alone—that is, the towns do not contribute toward the expense 
of construction, nor do they have any voice in the type of roads or 
location thereof. These roads are a portion of a big way system to 
connect the diferent parts of the State one with the other, and to 
connect alsc with the trunk highways of other States. The endeavor 
must be to connect these trunk highways so as to secure as Many con- 
tinuous highways as is possible, 


OPERATION OF STATE LAW. 


The State-aid roads are to be built by the State with the aid of the 
town; that is, the State pays 2 of the cost in case the 
town has a grand list of over $1,250, and seven-eighths of the cost 
where the town has a grand list of less than $1,250, The opera- 
tion of the State-ald law is difficult, for each town, no matter how small 
a portion of the money it may be required to contribute, feels that it 
should have the entire voice in the location of the road to be built and 
in the expenditure of the money, etc. This spirit, however, is not so 
strong in the State of Connecticut that it works to material disad- 
yantage, for it is possible. with some few exceptions, to convince the 
towns that the ultimate benefit to the State requires the expenditure of 
money on certain roads which do not entirely meet with the town’s 
approval. 

pe DIVISION OF DEPARTMENT, 


The department itself is divided in three parts: Division of construc- 
tion, division of 3 and division of accounts and records. Each 
one of these parts Is directly under the supervision of an official who 
has complete charge of all the work in that branch and who ere 
directly to the highway commissioner. It must not be considered, how- 
ever, that these departments are independent, for they touch at many 
points and overlap er bag Therefore there must be a complete 
understanding between the three departments; that is, each must know 
what the other is doing, an} each must be in complete accord per- 
sonally with the other 

WEEKLY REPORTS. 

The division engineers or inspectors themselves make weekly reports 
to the office of the progress of the work in their charge. The progress 
is shown graphically on a chart upon which is plotted a curve — 
che theoretical progress of the work. The actual weekly progress o 
the work is plotted on this curve, and it is easy for the deputy commis- 
sioner to see how the progress of any contract compares with the time 
set for the completion thereof. The department has also arranged to 
collect a penalty for the noncompletion of work within certain specified 
time, and has given the contractor an allowance for the number of days 
bid for the completion of the work. Thus the man who bids the shortest 
time gets a material advantage. 

CONSTRUCTION DEPARTMENT. 

The construction department is organized entirely along engineering 
lines, and with the reports of progress and monthly unit estimates it is 
possible to keep track of the expenditures of money and to turn over. 
to the accounting department such information as will enable them to 
keep close watch of the department’s expenditures, 

' MOST IMPORTANT FEATURE. 
irs. It is considered that this is the most 
aney department's work. There is a large 
amount of money invested in highways in the State of Connecticut, and 
full benefit must be secured from this investment by repairs to the 
roads made continuously until the condition of the road is such that it 
will be economical to entirely rebuild rather than keep in repair. The 
above actually exemplifies the policy in connection with the repairs of 
highways. The repair department is organized in the same manner as 
the construction aepartment, with an engineer at the head, who has 
charge of the repaiis of all highways, both trunk line and State aid. 
HOW STATE IS DIVIDED. : 

The State itself is divided into eight divisions, not politically but 
along lines which make it possible for the division engineer to reach 
each part of his division easily from headquarters. The division engi- 
heers make surveys and plans for roads to be constructed; have super- 
vision of contract work and have charge of the inspectors, wio are 
kept on the work during construction. They also make out monthly 
estimates of the cost of the work done, which are submitted to the office 
and checked by the office before final payment. 

WORK OF ENGINEERS. ‘ 


The work of the division engineers has been broadened considerably 
during the past year, and their authority increased. In the first place, 
there has been practically no survey work done by outside engineers. 
The department's own forces have carried on this work, and to good 
advantage. When surveys were made by private engineers, either by 
eontract or by the day, there was a Jarge amount of slipshod and poor 
work, plans which gave insufficient information for advertisement and 
which were incorrect In many instances. When the man who makes the 
survey has to carry out the work he will be more careful with his work 
and Will give information enough so that his estimates can be easily and 
eorrectly made. 


Second, the section of re 
important feature of the 


ON THE UNIT SYSTEM, 

All the work of the State on highways has been put upon the unit 
system; that is, instead of securing prices per foot for the construction 
of roads, the work is now done by the unit—that is, cubic yard, square 
yard, ton, ete. The installation of this unit system has made it easier 
for the contractor to figure the work, and although increasing the over- 
head charge for engineering has materially decreased the cost of the 
work. The instailation of the unit system also has made it possible 
for the engineer to modify lines or grades and to extend the work 
slightly without making supplementary agreements changing the original 
specifications, 

A system of inspection is gradually being built up whereby a corps of 
inspectors is continuously employed, making it possible to get expe- 
rienced men and to keep them interested in the work and to secure the 
best results. The value of experienced inspectors on construction work 
ts evident, and in order to secure experienced men the work must be 
continuous and sure. 

CHARTS OF EXPENDITURES. 

In addition to the system of bookkeeping there are graphic charts of 
expenditures kept. On these the total e hype is platted with a 
theoretical curve of expenditures in which the ordinates are expendi- 
tures in dollars and the abscissm are time elapsed. At the end of 
each month the actual expenditure of money is platted graphically on 
this chart and a visible comparison reached immediately, so that we 
can see at a glance just how our rate of progress compares with the 


city of Olympia also 


theoretical progress that we have planned. The endeavor in working 
this accountin, . Is to secure a system whereby it is prac- 
genx impossible for the department to oyerexpend on any appropria- 


SPENDING OF APPROPRIATIONS. 


In the spending of the two appropriations we have devised certain 
graphical means of showing how much the appropriations are in each 
town and how much work is being carried on, whether trunk line or 
State aid.. Two maps have been prepared, one of which shows at a 
5 the amount of appropriation available in different towns for 

tate-aid roads and the other shows the distribution of work over the 
State, whether trunk line or State aid, the number of active contracts, 
the number of Inactive contrac and the number of proposed surveys. 
This map also shows graphically the date of last inspection by the 
commissioner or the deputy commissioner of any particular piece of 
work. These maps are valuable for the general supervision of the 
department, giving an immediate idea of conditions which exist at any 
particular time. : 

UNDER CIVIL SERVICE. 


The above in general has outlined the organization of the highway 
department. There are some general features in connection with our 
work which need comment. In the first place, the department has re- 
cently been put under civil. service. The operation of any civil-service’ 
law is difficujt, ponang the civil service commission has the voice in 
the per eer of certain men who have passed examinations. There 
is nothing difficult, however, in the operation of the civil-service law if 
the authority in charge of the department is given the right of re- 
moval for eause. The best means of getting good work from a man 
is his knowledge that the right of removal lies with his superior officer, 
and this is the only clause in the civil-service law which should be 
—.— nes ry fein a tion nes — 55 N = . will make it 

oyees to ho eir positions through changes in 
political administrations, which is wise and will give good results: 


The Treaty with the Qui-nai-elt Indians—How Fare the 
Fish-Eaters? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. ALBERT JOHNSON, 


OF WASHINGTON, 


Tuesday, February 17, 1914, 


On the bill (H. R. 12579) making appropriations for the current and 
Saree D — Ped the Bpa rot adian 3 Pea fulfil.ing 
trea 0 various Indian and for othe s 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1915. CERNE 


Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Speaker, in connection 
with the coisideration of House bill 12579, the Indian appropria- 
tion bill, I desire to present a copy of the treaty between the 
United States and the Quinaielt and Quillehute Indians; con- 
cluded on he Quinaielt River, in the Territory of Washington, 
July 1, 1855, and at the city of Olympia, January 25, 1856; 
ratified by the Senate March 8, 1859; proclaimed by the Presi- 
dent of the United States April 11, 1859: 

JAMES BUCHANAN, PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 
To all and singular to whom these presents shall come, greeting: 


Whereas a eee was made and concluded on the Quinaielt River, in 
the Territory of 2 on the Ist day of July, 1855, and at the 
in said Territory on the 25th day of January, 
1856, between Isaac I. Stevens, governor and superintendent of Indian 
affairs in the Territory aforesaid, on the part of the United States, and 
the hereinafter named chiefs, headmen, and delegates of the different 
tribes and bands of the Qui-nai-elt and Quil-leh-ute Indians, on the part 
of said tribes and bands, and duly authorized thereto by them, which 
sare is in the words and figures following, to wit: 

Articles of agreement and convention made and concluded by and 
between Isaac I. PEREON 88 and superintendent of Indian affairs, 
of the Territory of Washington, on the part of the United States, and 
the undersigned chiefs, headmen, and delegates of the different tribes 
and bands of the Qui-nai-elt and Quil-leh-ute Indians, on the part of said 
tribes and bands, and duly authorized thereto by them. 

ARTICLE 1. The said tribes and bands hereby cede, relinquish, and. 
convey to the United States all their right, title, and Interest in and to 
the lands and country occupied by them, bounded and described as fol- 
lows: Commencing at a point on the Pacific coast, which is the south- 
west corner of the lands lately ceded by the Makah Tribe of Indians to 
the United States, and running easterly with and along the southern 
boundary of the said Makah Tribe to the middle of the coast range of 
mountains; thence southerly with said range of mountains to their- 
intersection with the dividing ridge between the Chehalis and Qui- 
naielt Rivers; thence westerly with said ridge to the Pacific coast; 
thence northerly along said coast to the place of beginning. 

Art, 2. There shall, however, be reserved for the use and occupation 
of the tribes and bands aforesaid a tract or tracts of land sufficient for 
their wants within the Territory of Washington, to be selected by the 
President of the United States, and ‘hereafter surveyed or located and 
set apart for their exclusive use, and no white man shall be permitted 
to reside thereon without permission of the tribe and of the sunerin- 
tendent of Indian affairs or Indian agent. And the said tribes and 
bands to remove to and settle upon the same within one year 
after the ratification of this treaty or sooner if the means are furnished 
them. In meantime it shall be lawful for them to reside upon any 
lands not in the actual claim and occupation of citizens of the United 
States, and upon any lands claimed or occupied if with the permission. 
of the owner or claimant. If necessary for the public convenience, roads 
may be run through said reservation on compensation being made for 
any damage sustained thereby. : 

Arr. 3. The right of taking fish at all usual and accustomed grounds 
and stations is secured to said Indians in common with all citizens 
of the Territory, and of erecting temporary houses for the purpose of 
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curing the same; together with the privilege of hunting, gatheri 
roots and berries, and pasturing their horses on all open and unclai 
lands: Provided, however, That they shall not take shellfish. from any, 
beds staked or cultivated by citizens: And provided also, That they 
shall alter all stallions not intended for breeding and shall keep up 
and confine the stallions themselves. 

Arrt. 4. In consideration of the above cession, the United States agree 
to pay to the said tribes and bands the sum of $25,000, in the . 
manner—that is to say For the first year after the ratification hereo 
$2,500; for the next two years, $2, each year; for the next three 
years, $1,600. each year; for the next four years, $1,300 each year; for 
the next five years, 81 000 each year; and for the next five 
$700 each vear. All of which sums of money 
use and benefit of the said Indians under the directi 
dent of the United States, who may from time to time determine, at his 
discretion, upon what beneficial objects to expend the same; and the 
superintendent of Indian affairs, or other proper officer, shall each year 
. — the President of the wishes of said Indians in respect thereto. 

Art. 5. To enable the said Indians to remove to and settle upon 
such reservation as may be selected for them by the President, and to 
elear, fence; and break up a sufficient quantity of land for cultivation, 
the United States further agree to pay the sum of $2,500, to be laid 
out and expended under the direction of the President, and in such 
manner as he shall. approve. . 

Anr.. 6. The Pres! t may hereafter, when in his opinion the in- 
teresta of the etary require, and. the welfare of the said In- 
dians be promoted by K remove them from said reservation or reser- 
vations to euch other suitable place or places within said Territ as 
he may deem fit, on ven.unerating them for their improvements and the 


ons of the 


of their removal, or may consolidate them with other friendly: | 


fribes or bands, in which latter ease the annuities, pa: to the con- 
solidated tribes, respectively, shall also: be consolidated; and he may 
further, at his discretion, cause the whole or any portion of the lands 
to be reserved, or of such other land as may be selected in lieu thereof, 
to be surveyed into lots, and assign the same to such individuals 
and families as are willing to avail themselves of the privilege 
and will locate on the same as a permanent home, on the same terms 
and subject to the same regu as are provided in the sixth article 
of the treaty with the Omahas, so far as the same may be applicable 
substantial improvements heretofore made by any Indians, and 


An 
which they shall be compelled to abandon in consequence of this treaty, | 


shall be yalued under the direction of the Presiden 


and payment made 
ACCOR ey rere te 
ART. 7. 


e annuities of the aforesaid tribes and bands shall not be || 


taken to pay the debts of individuals. 

ART. 8. The said tribes and bands acknowl their dependence on 
the Government of the United States; and promise to be friendly with 
all citizens thereof, and pledge themselves. to commit no depredations on 
the property of such citizens; and should any one or more of them 
violate this pledge, and the fact be satisfactorily proven before the 
agent, the property taken shall be returned, or in default thereof or if 
injured or destroyed, compensation ms be made by the Government out 
of their annuities. Nor will they make war on any other tribe except 
in self-defense, but will submit all matters of difference between them 
and otber Indians to the Government of the United States, or Its agent, 
for decision, and abide thereby; and if i of the said Indians commit 
any depredations on any other Indians within the Territory, the same 
rule shall prevail as is p in this article in cases of depreda- 
tions against citizens. And the said tribes and: bands agree not to 
shelter or conceal offenders a; 
to deliver them to the authorities for trial, 

ART. 9. The above tribes and bands are desirons to exclude from 
their reservations the use of ardent spirits, and to prevent their 
from drinking the same, and therefore it is provi that any 
belonging to said tribes who is guilty of bringing liquor into said 
reservations or who drinks liquor may have his or her 2 of 
the en withheld from him or her for such time as the President 
ma letermine, 

nr. 10. The United States further agree to establish at the general 
agency for the district of Puget Sound, within one year from the 
ratification hereof, and to i na for a period of 20 years, an agri- 
cultural and industrial school, to be free to the children of the said 
tribes and bands in common with those of the other tribes of said 
district, and to provide the said school with a suitable instructor or 
instructors, and also to provide a smithy and carpenter’s shop, and 
furnish them with the necessary tools, and to employ a blacksmith, 
carpenter, and farmer for the term of 20 years to Instruct the Indians 
in their respective occupations. And the United States further 
to 7 a physician to reside at the said central agency, who shall 
furnish medicine and advice to their sick, and shall vaccinate them; 
the expenses of the said school, shops, employees, and medical attend- 
ance Re be defrayed by the United States, and not deducted from their 
annuities. 

Art. 11, The said tribes and bands agree to free all slaves now held 
by them and not to purchase or acquire others hereafter. 

ART. 12, The said tribes and bands finally agree not to trade at Van- 
couver Island or elsewhere out of the dominions of the United States, 
nor shall foreign Indians be permitted to reside on their reservations 
without consent of the superintendent or agent. 

Arr, 13. This treaty shall be obligatory on the contracting parties as 
soon as the same shall be ratified by the President and Senate of the 
United States. 

In testimony whereof, the said Isaac I Stevens, 3 and super- 
intendent of Indian affairs, and the undersigned chiefs; headmen, and 
delegates of the aforesaid tribes and bands of Indians have hereunto 
set their hands and seals, at Olympia, January 25, 1856, and on the 
Quinaiclt River, July 1, 1855. 


ISAAC. I. STEVENS, 
Governor and Superintendent of Indian Afairs. 


DESIGNATED FOR ALL FISH-EATING INDIANS. 


EXECUTIVE MANSION, November 4, 1873. 


In accordance with the provisions of the treaty with the agree! 
and Quillehute Indians, concluded July 1855, and January 25, 1856 
(Stats, L., vol. 12, p. 971), and to provide for other Indians in that 
locality, it is hereby ordered that the following tract of count in 
Washington Territory (which tract includes the reserve sel by 
W. W. Miller, superintendent of Indian affairs for Washington Ter- 
ritory, and surveyed by A. C. Smith under contract of pt. 16, 
1861) be withdrawn from sale and set apart for the use of the Qui- 
nalel 5 — Anso Hoh, 8 other tribes of fish-eating Indians 
on the cifie coast, viz: mmencing on the Pacific coast at the 
southwest corner of the present reservation, as established by Mr. 


years. 
shall be applied to the 
Presi- 


nds a 
inst the laws of the United States, but | 
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Smith in his survey. under contract with Superintendent Miller, dated 
September 16, 1861; thence due east, and with the line of said survey, 
5 miles to the southeast corner of said reserve thus established; thence 
In a direct line to the most southerly end of Quinaielt Lake; thence 
|northerly around the east shore of said lake to the northwest point 
thereof; thence in a direct line to a point a half mile north the 
Queetshee River and 3 miles above its mouth; thence with the course 
of said river to a point on the Pacific coast, at low-water mark, a half 
mile above the mouth of said river; thence southerly, at low-water 
mark, along the Pacific to the place of beginning, 


TREATY NOT KEPT, 


Mr. Speaker, the terms of this treaty have not been kept 
by the United States Government. I desire to present a letter 
from the Clallam Tribe of Indians: 


PORT GAMBLE, WASH., January 5, 191}, 


U. S. Grant, 


Hon. ALBERT: JOHNSON; M. C., 
| Washington, D. C. 


Dran Str: We, the Clallam Indians of the State of Washington, beg 
to call your attention to the fact that we sent, a year ago at this. time, 
| Messrs. Andrew P. Peterson and Charles Fitzgerald as delegates from 
| inent tn that thoy felled to TAISIT de bt Cre ane Peat e 
ey 0 their part o e treaty o t No 
Point, that of January 26, 1855 (12 Stat. L., 933). A 
our delegates 
he Interior. 


resent 
ur good office 
ion to be ap- 


that what we humbly ask of you will receive your due con- 

we to remain, 

Í Respectfully, yours, The CLALGAM Trine, 

Per PETER E. JACKSON, 
Port Gamble, Wash. 


i 
| 


CUSHMAN INDIAN SCHOOL, 
i Tacoma, Wash., March 29, 1913. 
Mr. PRETER Jackson 

Port Gamble, Wash. 


Sır: I have your letter of the 24th instant, making inquiry as to the 
allotment of Clallam Indians. The Secretary of the Interior, under date 
of March 5, 1913, rendered a decision that the Clallam and other fish- 
eati Indians of western Washington were entitled to allotment om 
the Quinaielt Reservation.. I have not as: yet received instructions as 
to how to proceed with the enrollment of these Indians. When I re- 
colve proper instructions I will communicate with you again 
j Very respectfully, 


| 


“H. H. Jonxsox, 
Superintendent and Special Disbursing Agent. 


In reply to this and other requests the following statement 
was prepared early this year in the office of the Commissioner 
of Indian Affairs: 


Mr. PETER E. JACKSON, 
Port Gamble, Wash. 


My FRIEND: I am in receipt, by departmental reference, of your letter 
of December 28, 1913, with which you transmitted a copy of a letter 
from Charles Fitzgerald and Andrew P; Peterson, addressed to the Sec- 
retary, regarding allotments to the Claliam Indians on the Quinaielt 
Reservation. 

Prior to the early part of 1913 the office advised members of the 
Clallam, Cowlitz, and other “ fish-eating tribes of the Pacific coast” 
that in order to obtain allotments on the Quinaielt Reservation it would 
be necessary for them to become affiliated by enrollment with the Indians 
of that reservation. On a further examination of the treaties with the 
respective tribes in the State of Washington and the provisions of the 
Executive order by which the Quinaielt Reservation was created the 
office was led to conclude that those members of the Clallam, Cowlitz, 
Squaxin Island, and Port Gamble Bands and other “ fish-eating Indians 
of the Pacific coast“ who had not been provided with land elsewhere 
were entitled to allotment on the Quinaielt Reservation without the 
necessity of seeding affiliation with the Quinaiclt Tribe proper or en- 
rollment therewith 15 adoption or otherwise. That Is, membership in 
one of the “ fish-eating bands of the Pacific coast,” coupled with the 
fact that the applicant was unallotted, would entitle him to an allot- 
ment on the Quinaielt reserve, as. that reservation was specifically 
created by Executive order to provide for such Indians, in addition to 
the Hohs, Ozettes, Quillahutes, and Quinalelts. Accordingly the matter 
was presented to the department, and on 5, 1913, the recom- 
mendations of the office were approved. 

With this in view it will not be necessary for unallotted members of 
the Clallam Band to procure adoption by the Quinaielt Indians as mim- 
bers of that tribe in order to obtain allotments on that reservation, but 
it will be necessary for the unallotted members of the Clallam Band to 

roduce satisfactory evidence showing their right to membership in the 
Clallam Band and that they have not heretofore received an allotment 
as such. Mr. Charles Fitzgerald, of the Clallam Tribe, was advised to 
this effect by office letter September 11, 1913. 

With. reference to your request for the appointment of a commission 
to look Into your claims attention is invited to office letter of August 5, 
1913, wherein it was pointed out that the po of the any or 
Point No Point (Jan. 26, 1855, 12 Stat. L., 933) with the Clallam 
and other tribes of the Pacific coast have been carried out by the Gov- 
ernment, and that there seems to be no additional moneys arising there- 
from due these Indians. While all of the Indians, members of the 
tribes parties to this treaty, have not yet been allotted, it is believed 
that sufficient land for allotment pu can be found on the elt 
Reservation and the unallotted members of these bands of “ fish-eating 
Indians” will receive lands there, It is hoped, when the valuable timber 
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within that reservation has been marketed and the remaining tribal 
lands thereby made available for allotment purposes. d 

The copy of the communication inclosed with your letter from Messrs. 
Peterson and Fitzgerald, as delegates of the Clallam Tribe, indicates 
that these Indians are wing to forego the demand for a cash settle- 


ment of their claims against the Government, which, as above stated, are 
without foundation if the department will authorize allotments to the 
Clallam Tribe, on the Quinaielt Reservation, giving them patents in fee 
and including in such allotments all timber growing thereon. 

When Mr. Charles Fitzgerald and Mr. Andrew P. Peterson were in 
this city during the early part of 1913 they suggested this matter to 
the office and were adv orally that there was no authority under 
existing law which wouid enable the department to allot and simul- 
taneously issue 1 in fee simple for lands within the Quinaielt Res- 
ervation; that if made, the allotments wonld be subject to the provi- 
sions of the general allotment act, which provides for the holding of 
the lands allotted in trust for a period of 25 years from the date of 
the original patent for the benefit of the allottee, or, in case of his 
decease, for the benefit of his heirs, determined according to the laws 
of the State of Washington. It was pointed out, however, that other 
legislation authorized the issuance of patents in fee to Indians found 
competent, but that existing laws do not permit of the issuance of 
trust patents to Indian allottees, to be followed immediately thereafter 
by the issuance of patents in fee, without satisfactory competency to 
recelve the same being shown. 

As delegates of tne tribes, these two Indians were further advised 
that under the general allotment act we are confined to a given number 
of acres of agricultural or grazing lands, and that such law did not 
contemplate the allotment of lands chiefly valuable for timber purposes ; 
that timber valuable for commercial purposes was regarded as a tribal 
asset, to be administered for the benefit of the tribe at large rather than 
given to individual Indians by an allotment of land in severalty. It 
was stated, further, that the office hoped to market this timber at a 
satisfactory price, and, when the timber had been removed, to allot the 
lands to Indians then found entitled, according to their character and 
value for agricultural and grazing purposes. 

Inadequate transportation facilities within and adjacent to the Qui- 
nalelt Reservation renders it difficult to find a ready and satisfactory 
market for the valuable timber there, and until these conditions are 
improved, or until the price of lumber per thousand feet increases ma- 
terially, it is doubtful whether it would be wise to dispose of this tim- 
ber in the immediate future. If by holding on for two or three years 
longer the price per thousand feet can be doubled, it will augment 
greatly the income of the Indians from this tribal asset. 

Allotments have heretofore been made to some 690 Indians within 
the Quinaielt Reservation, covering, in the aggregate, some 54,989 acres. 
A special allotting agent was on this reservation with a view of con- 
tinuing the work there, but owing to the number of Indians entitled. 
and the fact that practically all the agricultural and grazing lands hai 
theretofore been allotted, it became necessary to suspend field operations 
until the timber on the tribal lands can be dis of. 

The office desires to assure you, however, that it has the interests of 
the Indians of this reservation censtantly before it, and from a careful 
perusal of this letter, in conjunction with the correspondence hereto- 
fore had with you, it will be seen that we desire to cooperate with you 
fully, in order to protect your rights: 

For his information a copy of this letter has been furnished Special 
Agent McChesney, now in charge of the Cushman School. 

Your friend, 
E. B. MERITT, 
— Assistant Commissioner, 


Now, note the situation, The outside Indians want land, as 
provided in the treaty. That part of the land in the Quinaielt 
known to be agricultural has been allotted. Further allotting 
has been stopped. The office will not sell the timber until it is 
worth double its present price. The Indians do not want the 
denuded land. The reservation has poor transportation facili- 
ties. It even has no bridge at the entrance to it. It has no 
tribal funds of consequence. The reservation is supposed to 
contain oil. Indians who have received allotments are without 
means, Only recently one head of a family owning more than 
800 acres of valuable timber was obliged to borrow $200 from 
the Government in order to care for his wife, who was dying of 
consumption. The delay was so great that she died about the 
time he had completed the transaction. Is this right? Is it 
fair? 

I submit one letter, which is a sample of many received: 

Port WILLIAMS, WASH., February 6, 191}, 
Hon, ALBERT JOHNSON, 


Washington, D. C. 


Dear Sit: * * What good do you really think the logzed-cft 
sland will do us? 

If this timber is to be sold and we get nothing for the timber, as I 
understand it, how are we to go ahead to improve this land without 
funds, because we, as Clallams, are financially emba „ So to speak, 
and particularly the older members of the tribe? There are two that 
I know of who have to beg in order to exist. Mr. Johnson, it seems a 
pity. My very heart aches for these two old men, and what makes 
it more so, more pitiful, is when one thinks all this part of the North- 
west belonged to them at one time. Now, at Dungeness, when these 
very same Clallams want to fish they are not allowed to unless they 
pay for the privilege. Yet they are Government wards. These Clallams 
have great faith in you, and seem to think you will do more for them 
than anyone has done yet. 

I wish I could talk with you. I could tell you better just what the 
Clallams haye received by the agents of the Government; how their 
village was completely burned at Port Townsend by a Government 
agent and were tor to the Hoods Canal to live. e Clallams did 
not, however, remain there. This was about 45 1 or so ago, as my 
mother was a girl at the time and remembers all this. Laying all this 
uside, I am sure you will do the best you can for us, 

Respectfully, 


Mrs. T. MAHER. 
In my opinion, Mr. Speaker, the condition of the Quinaielt 
Indians is steadily growing worse. This year a bridge leading 
to their reservation, a bridge which was built entirely at the 


expense of the county, is ont. One of the county commissioners 
writes to me that the county is not disposed to rebuild the 
bridge. Here is his letter: 


Hon. ALBERT JOHNSON, 
Washington, D. C.: 


Your letter of the 15th received. The county commissioners con- 
sidered the matter of the Moclips Bridge on the Quinaielt Indian Res- 
ervation at our last meeting (the 19th), and have practically agreed to 
do notbing further about it. It would be useless for us to build a 
prides At the Indian Department will not build a road to connect it with 
the ch above. As I wrote you, the former agent said this would 
not be done. 

Inasmuch as these Indians have plenty of property, which they 
should use for their own purpose, we will let them furnish their own 
bridge or get none. The only business done north of the Machos is 
for the Indians and a couple of traders. The lack of a bridge and the 
extra expense will, no doubt, serve to reduce the price the Siwash 
will get for their fish 

The way the affairs of these Indians are handled makes it 9 
the quicker they are starved to death the better they will be off—zet 
them out of their misery. Uncle Sam is a generous and protective old 
gentleman, but he is wonderfully nearsighted. Under his watchful eye 
these Indians go on short provisions, while he saves their money. Fifty 
years from now the Quinaielt Indians will be public charges of this 
county ame their property will be frittered away in “administration 

ns 

take a great interest in this tribe, as I have known them since 
1890; know most of them by their first name, in fact, and am very 
sorry that the general treatment received by them is so bad. 


Yours, sincerely, 5 K. Loe 
HIL S. KE. 


ABERDEEN, WASH., January 21, 191}, 


— 


NO UNITED STATES MONEY FOR BRIDGE. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
OFFICE OF INDIAN AFFAIRS, 
Washington, February 12, 191}. 
Hon, ALBERT JOHNSON, 
House of Representatices. 

My Dran Mn. Jonxsox: I have your letter of the 12th instant, for- 
warding one from Mr Phil S. Locke, of Aberdeen, Wash., requesting 
that the Government assist Chehalis County in reconstructing the Moc- 
lips Bridge across the Moclips River, the north end of which rests upon 
the Quinaielt Indian Reservation. 

have to advise you that the available balances in the applicable 
funds for expenditure for the benefit of the Quinaielt Indians will not 
permit of an expenditure therefrom sufficient to assist the cogne com- 
missioners in reconstructing the Moclips Bridge, as outlined in Mr. 
Locke's letter. 

However, J am taking the matter up with the superintendent of the 
Quinaielt Reservation and asking for a full report upon the matter. 
Upon its receipt I will be very glad to give the matter careful consid- 
eration and advise you further. In the event that Government assist- 
ance is given the county commissioners in reconstructing this bridge, a 
1 appropriation would be necessary, owing to the depleted condi- 
tion of the agency funds, as stated above. 

Very truly, yours, 


Caro SELLS, Commissioner. 


THE PROPOSED FISH HATCHERY, 


Now, then, a word as to the proposed fish hatchery. For the 
Quinaielts the appropriation is as follows: 

For support and civilization of the Quinaielts and Quillehutes, in- 
cluding pay of employees, $1,000. 

Which means that the employees will get that sum, and the 
civilization of the Quinaielts will be advanced by means of 
ozone. The bill provides $400,000 for teaching Indians agri- 
culture, horticulture, and the care of green timber. Why 
should not a little be spent in showing them how to continue the 
supply of the fish on which they have lived all these years? 
Efforts have been made to provide a hatchery, as the following 
correspondence will show: 

DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
OFFICE OF INDIAN AFFAIRS, 
Washington, February 6, 191}. 


Hon. ALBERT JOHNSON, 
House of Representatives. 


My Deag Mr. Jounson: I have your letter of January 16, 1914, 
in ard to the necessity of establishing a fish hatchery on the 
Quinaielt River in order to replenish the supply of salmon in that river 
and its tributaries. 

The bill (H. R. 2485) introduced in the first session of the present 
Congress was not referred to this office for report, as the location of 


the pro hatchery is not on Indian land. I am informed that it 
was re errad to the Commissioner of Fisheries, who made a favorable 
report on it. 


The importance to the Indians of maintaining the run of salmon 
in the naielt River is real by this office, and I shall be glad to 
do whatever is possible to further the establishment of the station. 

Inclosed herewith is a copy of a letter written to-day to the Com- 
missioner of Fisheries, 

E. B. MERITT, 


Very truly, yours, 
Assistant Commissioncr, 


Feercary 6, 1914. 
Hon. Hun M. SMITH, 
Commissioner of Fisherics, Washington, D. C. 


My Dear Mr. SITH: My attention has been called to H. R. 2485, to 
establish a fish-cultural station in the State of Washington, which was 
introduced heater d the first session of the Sixty-third Congress. I un- 
derstand this bill was referred to you and received favorable report. 

My purpose in writing you now is to call your attention to the vital 
importance to the Indians of the Quinaielt Reservation of maintaining 
the run of salmon in the Quinaielt River and its tributaries. Those 
Indians make the greater part of their living from the fish taken from 
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these streams, and if opportunity offers T shall be glad to join with you, 
if that is permissible, in urging favorable action thereon. 
Very truly, yours, 


E. B. MERITT, 
Assistant Commissioner. 

Mr. Speaker, without criticism of the Committee on Indian 
Affairs or of anyone connected with the management of Indian 
affairs, I desire to reaflirm that conditions of the Quinaielt and 
allied tribes of Indians are in a tangled and unsettled condition 
and rapidly growing worse instead of better. With the probable 
discovery of oil in commercial quantities on the reservation, a 
firm hand will be needed there. The Indian agent at the Cush- 
man School, Tacoma, has endeavored to look after the Quinai- 
elts. He has done and is doing his best. He is 150 miles away, 
and, owing to the condition of the country, he might as well be 
3.000 miles away. An agent is needed on the ground, with 
authority to provide some kind of policy for Indians who are 
rich yet poor, who are helpless, and who are led to believe they 
are not helpless. Mr. Speaker, these Indians are our wards. 
As guardians, what are we doing for them? 


Rural Post Roads. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MICHAEL K. REILLY, 


OF WISCONSIN, 


In tHe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Tuesday, February 10, 191}, 
On the bill (H. R. 11686) to provide that the United States shall, in 
certain cases, aid the States and the civil subdivisions thereof in the 
construction and maintenance of rural post roads. 

Mr. REILLY of Wisconsin. Mr. Speaker, this bill appro- 
priates 825.000.000 for the purpose of assisting the various 
States in the construction and maintenance of rural highways. 

I am a firm believer in good roads, and I am entirely in ac- 
cord with the purpose of this bill. 

In voting Federal aid to the various States for the construc- 
tion and maintenance of country roads this Congress is but 
keeping a party pledge, made in its national platform. 

The Baltimore platform pledged the Democratic Party, if in- 
trusted with power, to the extension of national aid to State 
and local authorities in the construction and maintenance of 
post roads. 

The passage of this measure does not mean in any sense the 
inauguration of a new policy on the part of the National Gov- 
ernment, It simply means the extension of an old policy long 
pursued by our Government. 

The National Government has almost, since its very founda- 
tion, been expending money for the purpose of improving the 
transportation facilities of the country. Millions have been 
yoted from the Public Treasury for the improvement of rivers, 
harbors, and for the construction of railroads, highways of 
commerce, for the purpose of facilitating and cheapening the 
cost of transportation. 

We have in this country something like 2,300,000 miles of 
country roads that are no less highways of commerce than our 
railroads, our rivers, or our lakes. 

Over these country roads are carried each year the products of 
an industry representing an investment of about $40,000,000,000 
and constituting the most valuable and important product of 
our Nation. 

While we are developing into a great manufacturing Nation, 
still agriculture is, and must necessarily continue to be, our 
greatest industry, and more vitally important to all the people 
of this country than any other industry. 

This bill marks a new departure on the part of the National 
Government only in the sense that it is the first time that the 
Government has made any large appropriation for aid of the 
improvement and betterment of our country highways. For 
more than a century the agricultural population of this country 
has been contributing in taxes for the improvement of other 
highways of commerce, and in this bill, for the first time, the 
general funds of this country are to be used with the view of 
bettering the rural highways. 

The constitutional authority for this law is found in the power 
of the National Government, under the Constitution, to provide 
post roads. 

We have in this country to-day about 35,000 rural carriers, 
employees of the National Government, who travel each day 
about 1,000,000 miles of rural post roads. 


The rural mail carriers are, of course, vitally interested in the 
good-roads movement and in securing the enactment of the bill 
into a law. Tuese patient, hard-worked, underpaid servants of 
Uncle Sam know the highways of our country better, probably, 
than any other class of our citizens. Day in and day out, no 
matter what the condition of the weather or the roads, their 
duty compels them to go forth and travel the country highways 
in delivering the looked-for letters and newspapers to the resi- 
dents of our rural communities, and it seems that Congress 
would find ample justification in expending national funds in 
making less difficult the task of our army of rural mail car- 
riers, whose services are so essential in the life of a modern 
rural community. 

Under the terms of this bill the $25,000,000 appropriated will 
be apportioned among the various States as follows: One-half 
in the ratio which the total population of the State bears to the 
total population of all the States, and one-half in the ratio which 
the total mileage of the rural post roads of a State bears to the 
total mileage of the rural post roads in all the States. 

Section 3 of this bill provides one method whereby the part 
of this appropriation which will go to any State may be uti- 
lized by the said State, and reads as follows: 

SEC. 3. That the Secretary of Agriculture is authorized to cooperate 
with the officers of the several States, having lawful authority in that 
behalf, in the construction and maintenance of rural t roa That 
between the Ist day of February and the 30th day of Lee in each fiscal 
year the Secretary of Agriculture and the officer, or officers, of each 
State having lawful power to act for the State, may jointly consider 
and determine the roads in such State which, under the provisions of 
this section, may be constructed and maintained during the next fiscal 
year and the material, character, and manner of such construction and 
maintenance; that the several States shall afford such tion and 
supervision of said construction and maintenance as shall uired 
by the Secretary of Agriculture; that in no case shall the United States 
bear more than one-half of cost of the construction and main- 
tenance of any road under the provisions of this section; that the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture shall not commence such joint construction of any 
road in any State until the ion of the cost thereof which is to be 
provided otherwise than by United States has been made available. 

This section of the bill, it will be seen, provides for the ex- 
penditure of the money received from the National Government, 
together with a like sum appropriated by the State, for the im- 
provement of such highways in the State as may be determined 
by the Secretary of Agriculture and the proper officer or officers 
of the State. 

Under this section it will be possible for the State to improve 
highways selected by the proper officers and the Secretary of 
Agriculture in any way or according to any plan that may be 
agreed upon by said officers and the Secyetary of Agriculture, 
the only limitation being that the National Government shall 
not pay more than one-half the cost of the roads constructed. 

Section 4 of this bill provides another method whereby the 
money appropriated by the National Government may be used 
in the improvement of highways in any State. The material 
part of section 4 reads as follows: 

Sec. 4. That certain roads in the States which are adapted to use by 
the United States as rural post roads shall be divided into three classes 
to be known as class A, class B, and class C, 

Class A shall embrace roads upon which no incline is st r than is 
reasonably necessary in view of the natural topography of the locality. 
well drained, with a road track composed of macadam or other material 
of equal atility and cost, constructed and maintained in such manner 
that it shall have a smooth, firm surface. 

Class B shall embrace roads upon which no incline is steeper than is 
reasonably necessary in view of the natural to phy of the locality, 
well drained, with a road track composed of shells, gravel, or a proper 
combination of sand and clay or other material of equal utility but less 
expensive than macadam, constructed and maintained in such manner 


that it shall have a smooth, firm surface. 

Class C shall embrace roads upon which no incline is 8 than 
is reasonably necessary in view of the natural topography of the lo- 
cality, with adequate drainage and ample side ditehes, with a roadway 
constructed so as to quickly shed water into the side ditches and kept 
crowned and compacted by dragging or other adequate means so that it 
shall be reasonably le for wheeled vehicles. 

5 > 0 e 0 8 se 

That at the end of each fiscal year the United States shall y on 
account of the roads so determined to be in classes A, B, an „as 
follows: On each mile in class A the sum of $60, on each mile in class 
B the sum of $30, and on each mile in class C the sum of $15: Pro- 
vided, That if in any State the aggregate of said sums would exceed 
the amount which for that fiscal year has been apportioned to such 
State under this act te be expended under the provisions of this section, 
then said sums per mile shall be reduced pro rata so that their aggre- 
gate shall not exceed said amount. 

$ s s $ s s $ 

That such payments shall be made, to such officers in the respective 
States as the governors thereof shal! indicate as being lawfully entitled 
to receive the same, by the Treasurer of the United States upon war- 
rants drawn upon him by the Secretary of Agriculture: Provided, That 
this act shall not be construed as authorizing any governor to create 


any new office, 
s * $ 2 > * . 


The bill provides that the governor of the State may select 


under which section his State will participate in the funds pro- 
vided by this bill, and in case he should fail to make a selection 
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the Secretary of Agriculture may make the selection for the 
State. 

Under section 4 the roads improved must be rural post roads, 
and the amount contributed by the United States will be $60 
per mile for roads in class A, $30 per mile for roads in class B, 
and $15 per mile for roads in class C, with the proviso also the 
same as in section 3—that the State must provide an equal 
amount. 


Under this section the bill aims at the expending of National 
and State funds in the improvement and maintenance of all the 
roads traveled by rural mail carriers. This section is designed 
to meet the requirements for a great many States where there 
are no macadam or expensive highways and where the most 
desirable and satisfactory roads are those of clay or gravel. 

The provisions of this bill are to be carried out under the 
direction of the Secretary of Agriculture with the heads of the 
road departments of the various States. 

Under the terms of this measure the State of Wisconsin, 
which I have in part the honor of representing, will receive ap- 
proximately $750,000 from the National Government to be used 
in improving the rural highways of the State. 

Wisconsin has already done a great deal in the way of im- 
proving country roads, and there are few States in this Union 
that have a better system of country roads than the State of 
Wisconsin. In many sections of Wisconsin the farmers take 
great pride in their roads, and the result is that, without any 
outside assistance at all, many agricultural districts of Wiscon- 
sin have some of the best rural roads in the country. 

The good-roads movement, born about a decade ago, has spread 
rapidly all over the country, with the result that in almost 
40 States of the Union there are departments of public high- 
ways, and many State governments have gone directly into the 
iga of assisting local communities in the construction of 
roads. 

In the matter of good roads the United States is away behind 
many of the countries of Europe. In ancient days Rome was 
famous for her magnificent country highways, and in modern 
times many of the leading countries of Europe have spent large 
sums in building and maintaining the many rural roads. Ger- 
many, in particular, has been successful in constructing what 
is probably the best system of rural highways in the world, 
and it is probably this one fact as much as anything else that 
is responsible for the stability of the rural population of that 
country. 

The good-roads movement in our day is no sentimental affair, 
but it is the result of a conclusion based upon study and in- 
vestigation that better roads in our agricultural districts will 
result in an enormous saving to the people. 

It is said by those who have investigated the question that 
it costs 25 cents per ton-mile to transport farm produce over 
country roads to market, 7 mills per ton-mile to transport the 
same produce over railroads, and from 1 to 3 mills per ton-mile 
over water routes. Thus it will appear that the problem of 
transportation is a vital one from the standpoint of economy 
- in marketing the products of the soil. 

Good roads will mean not only cheaper transportation and 
lower cost of living, but they will also mean more social life, 
more religious life. more educational opportunities, and better 
conditions for those living in the country. 

We are living in an age when the rural sections of our coun- 
try are being depopulated by a constantly increasing stream of 
humanity passing from the farm to the city. 

The telephones, the rural mail, the parcel post have all con- 
tributed to the making of rural life more inviting, and there can 
be no doubt at all but that better roads will play an important 
part in turning back the stream of youth that is now depopulat- 
ing the rural sections of the country. 

In recent years there has been a movement known as the 
“back to the farm” movement. This movement is fathered 
principally by those living in the cities, and is indicative of the 
deep concern felt by a great many leaders of thought in this 
country regarding the best conditions that should exist in the 
rural communities. 

What we want to-day is not necessarily a movement back to 
the farm, but rather a movement that will tend to keep the 
boys and girls born and reared in the country and trained in 
agricultural life on the farm, and if we are going to keep the 
young men and women of to-day who have grown up on the 
farms in the same line of work pursued by their fathers and 
their mothers, we must improve and make more attractive the 
conditions surrounding life in rural communities. 

I can not agree with the gentlemen representing large cities 
who have opposed this bill, that the results to follow from its 


enactment will not be for the interests of those who live in the 
city as well as for those who dwell in the eountry. 

While this bill necessarily aims at the improving of the pike 
that passes the farm, and does not take into consideration the 
street in front of the humble homes of residents of our cities, 
still the money expended in improving the country roads in its 
results will be just as beneficial to city life as to country life. 

The inhabitants of the cities look to the farmer for their food 
supply. Short crops, poor crops, poor methods of farming, and 
depopulated rural districts all mean higher cost of living for 
the toilers of the city. 

While it is true that along the highways to be improved will 
be found only the homes of farmers, it is also true that at one 
end of every rural highway there is a consumer who is deeply 
and vitally interested in the conditions that exist at the farmer’s 
end of the highway, and who is also deeply interested in the fa- 
cilities provided for transporting the farmer’s product to his 
table. This law, if taken advantage of by the various States, will 
be instrumental in increasing the rural population, and thereby 
increasing the number of producers, to the direct benefit of the 
consumer, no matter where he may reside, 

This bill does not call for the expenditure of State and 
National funds in the construction of a great national highway 
from ocean to ocean. The purpose of this bill is to improve and 
make passable at all seasons of the year the rural highways, 
so that the millions of dollars worth of products of our farms 
can be transported to the market as readily and economically 
as possible, and not the building and maintenance of expensive 
boulevards over which pleasure trips may be taken, and over 
which those who are not engaged in the great work of trans- 
portation may find easy and pleasant access from State to 
State or from ocean to ocean. 

This bill is fundamentally designed to help the farmer, to 
make his life the more pleasant, to make his surroundings more 
inviting, to make it possible for him to keep his boys and girls 
at home, and to make for the betterment of all our country by 
making possible the building up in this country of a prosperous, 
contented. and efficient agricultural population, the backbone 
of the Nation. 


Rural Credits. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM 8. HOWARD, 


OF GEORGIA, 
IN rae House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuesday, February 17, 1914. 


Mr. HOWARD. Mr. Speaker, the bill which I have intro- 
duced is designed to create a system of agricultural banking 
owned, managed, and controlled by the farmers of the coun- 
try, and designed primarily to help the small farmer who needs 
assistance. . 

Under this bill a small number of farmers in a given section 
can organize a local rural bank with a small capital, whose 
operations are confined to a small district. This is the foun- 
dation principle of the system. The farmers can help them- 
selves, without waiting for outside help. They can create an 
institution of a size and scope to meet their needs. Owning the 
stock of this institution and having a double liability as stock- 
holders, they will most carefully guard their loans. Familiarity. 
with local conditions will enable them to fairly appraise the 
value of lands offered as security for loans, and to see that the 
money borrowed is used for the improvement and upbuilding 
of the farm. Personal knowledge of the needs of the individu- 
als in the restricted district to which their operations are con- 
fined will insure an intelligent and neighborly interest in the 
needs and operations of the bank’s customers, and local pride 
and self-interest will insure their active attention to and sup- 
port of the institution, whose success means success for the 
community, and whose failure means personal loss to each 
stockholder. The inability to make loans outside of the re- 
stricted area prevents any tendency to speculation; and the 
personal familiarity with land values, coupled with the liabil- 
ity for any loss, tends to secure a fair and conservative ap- 
praisement of values, which, after all, is the real foundation on 
which the security of land-bank bonds must rest. 

The local banks can only pay a restricted dividend, and this 
also will tend to promote conservatism of management. The 
dividend authorized is a fair return for the money invested, and 
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the surplus profits, instead of being dissipated in extra divi- 
dends, are accumulated and are ultimately used to buy in at 
par and cancel the outstanding stock of the bank. Thereupon 
the local bank becomes mutualized, and the subsequent profits 
are available to the customers of the bank, thereby, in effect, 
reducing the rate of interest on farm loans, and furnishing the 
farming community with cheaper money and lower interest rates 
as the bank grows stronger. 

The amount of stock in a local bank that may be owned by 
one individual is limited, and adequate provision is made to 
prevent the control becoming vested in any set of individuals, 
and to prevent the exploitation of the bank’s credit and re- 
sources for the benefit of any individual or set of individuals. 

These local banks are permitted to make long-term mortgage 
loans—that is, loans for not less than 5 years nor more than 35 
years, secured by first mortgage on farm lands at not exceed- 
ing 50 per cent of the appraised value in the case of improved 
lands, and not exceeding 40 per cent in other czses—such loans 
in all cases containing an amortization provision, requiring the 
repayment of the loan in small periodie payments—to the extent 
of fifteen times their capital and surplus. In addition, they are 
authorized to make short-term mortgage loans—that is, first- 
mortgage loans running for less than 5 years, and without the 
amortization proyision—to the extent vf five times their capital 
and surplus, These local banks also have the right to carry on 
a regular banking business only to the limited extent that seems 
necessarily incident to the exercise of the above privileges. 

Each local bank is required to invest a part of its capital and 
surplus in the stock of a State national farm-land bank and a 
part in stock of the United States farm-land bank, in which the 
State farm-land banas are also required to invest to some extent. 
Thus the local banks are owned and controlled by the farmers, 
and these local banks in turn own and control the State banks 
and the central or United States farm-land bank, In this way 
the farmer controls, manages, and operates the entire system 
designed for his benefit. He is aided to the extent that he needs 
aid, and he can secure the aid by his own act, when he desires 
to securo it. The control can not be taken from him. On his 
small investment in stock of the local bank he receives a fair 
return, The extra profits of the system all come back to him 
in the shape of lower interest rates, and coincidentally with 
this his original investment, with interest, is returned to him. 

The long-term mortgages taken by a local bank are indorsed 
or guaranteed by it, and forwarded to the State bank, which 
represents the combination of a proportion of the capital and 
credit of all the local banks in that State. These long-term 
mortgages are then guaranteed by the State bank and forwarded 
to the central bank, known as the United States land bank. 
The central bank then takes these mortgages, each of which is 
guaranteed by a local and by a State bank, deposits them as a 
trust fund, and against the security of these mortgages issues 
and sells its national land-bank bonds. These national land- 
bank bonds are issued in series, and the mortgages securing a 
serles must all be on land in the same State, because of the 
varying laws in the different States as to registration, convey- 
ancing, taxation, foreclosure, and so forth, of land. The total 
profit to the local, State, and central banks can not altogether 
exceed an annual charge of 1 per cent of the balance due on the 
mortgages. That is to say, that if the central bank can sell its 
national land-bank bonds at par on a 4 per cent basis, then the 
rate of interest paid by the farmer on his mortgage can not be 
more than 1 per cent in excess of that rate. The farmer in such 
case could not be charged over 5 per cent on the loan, and would 
also have to make the amortization payments annually or semi- 
annually, which payments would be used to retire and pay off 
the principal. On a 35-year loan in the instance above this 
would not exceed an annual charge of 1 per cent of the principal. 
So that a farmer borrowing $1,000 for 35 years, under the con- 
ditions above, would not have to pay over $30 every six months, 
or at the rate of 6 per cent per annum. This amount would, at 
the end of the period, have paid off not only the Interest but the 
principal as well, 


The system which my bill proposes involves a central bank, 
and I appreciate that there is a strong sentiment in this country 
against any central-bank idea. Upon fully understanding the 
matter, however. I am persuaded that the American people will 
become convinced that the central-bank idea is unquestionably 
desirable in agricultural banking, which is entirely distinct from 
commercial banking, 

The whole theory of the mortgage bank is to give to the 
individual borrower the benefit of the collective credit of the 
community, so as to secure for him the best terms and the 
lowest interest rate. Under the bill which I have introduced 
thig idea is carried to its logical conclusion, so that each farmer 
who borrows money on mortgage gets the benefit of the collective 


credit of all the other farmers of the country, through the sys- 
tem of guaranties above outlined, and through the instru- 
mentality of the central bank, which is owned and controlled by 
himself and the other farmers. 

The danger of centralization in commercial banking is the 
danger from the influence and control of a large part of the 
cash of the country by a few individuals. The central bank in 
agricultural banking represents collective credit, not collective 
cash, The commercial bank gathers together, holds and con- 
trols the cash of the community, and by the contro! of that cash 
may exercise an undue influence. The agricultural bank col- 
lects together the credit of the community, puts it in shape, 
guarantees it, and then sells its obligations, representing this 
collective credit, to the investor, immediately distributing the 
proceeds to the farmer borrower. How could a bank exercise 
control over my actions by holding my obligations, due 35 
years from now, and which, when it reached maturity, would 
bave been liquidated by the small semiannual payments that I 
had made in the meantime? I am convinced that the Ameri- 
can farmer will see that the arguments against a central com- 
mercial bank do not apply to a central agricultural bank; that if 
he wishes to borrow on the best terms and at the lowest interest 
rate he should ntilize the collective credit, not only of his own 
community and State, but also of all the farmers in the country, 
through a central bank; and that the bogy man of danger to 
his interests from the control of a central bank will be quickly 
dissipated when he understands that he himself is to have and 
exercise this control, of which he is asked to be afraid. 

Under the bill I have introduced the local banks can guar- 
antee long-term mortgages to the extent of fifteen times their 
capital and surplus. The State bank can then in turn guarantee 
these mortgages, each of which has already been guaranteed by 
the loca] bank, to the extent of one hundred times its capital 
and surplus. The mortgage then goes up to the central bank, 
which issues land-bank bonds against the same. 

The security of the mortgage held by the central bank there- 
fore consists, first, of the land itself, at not exceeding 50 per 
cent of its appraised value, such appraisement being made by 
local parties, familiar with the land, and who will be liable 
and lose money in case of an improper appraisement; second, 
of the guaranty of the local bank, with the double liability of its 
stockholders; third, of the guaranty of the State bank, with a 
large capital, and representing, in large part, the collective 
eredit of the local banks of the State; and, fourth, of the 
amortization provisions, required to be inserted in each mort- 
gage, by which periodic payment of principal is required, sc 
that when the mortgage becomes apparently due, according to 
its face, it has already been paid off by these small annual or 
semiannual payments, and no liability is left for the guaran- 
teeing bank or banks. 

The purchaser of land-bank bonds of the central bank has 
all of the above security, and in addition has the security of the 
resources and credit of the central bank, representing in a large 
degree the collective credit of the farmers of the country. 

The provisions of the bill as to the business to be transacted 
by each of the banks, as to the supervision and control of the 
same by the Federal Government, and as to all the details of 
operation, have been carefully worked out, and will, I believe, 
receive favorable consideration, as they are fully understood. 
I believe that the bill is correct in its basic principle, because it 
enables each farmer to get the benefit of the collective credit 
of all the farming population; because it permits only one cen- 
tral bank to issue land-bank bonds, thereby tending to stand- 
ardize the same, and tending toward greater uniformity in in- 
terest rates to farmers throughout the country; because it re- 
roves competition between individual banks representing dif- 
ferent States and sections for investment of .noney, which must 
mean higher interest rates for the farmer; and because the sys- 
tem of banking outlined in this bill starts with the farmer and 
ends with the farmer. He controls the local bank, the State 
bank, and the central bank, He can not be ousted from the con- 
trol. He gets the profits. He manages the system and must 
himself suffer if he mismanages, The system is based on co- 
operative action of the farmers. If they want improved facili- 
ties, they can get them, If they do not want them, they do with- 
out. Their personal interest, their work, their money, and their 
credit must be enlisted. Wichout these, no system will succeed. 
Agricultural banks must be owned and run by the farmer in 
order to succeed—and this is what is provided for in the bill I 
have introduced. 

DETAILED REVIEW OF BILL H. R. 12746. 

The general plan of the bill which I introduced in the House 
of Representatives on January 31, 1914 (H. R. 12746) involves: 

1. The creation in the Treasury Department of a division of 
farm-land banking, to be under the general direction and charge 
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of a farm-land banking board, composed of the Secretary of the 
Treasury, as chairman, Secretary of Agriculture, and the Comp- 
troller of the Currency, the work of the division to be under the 
direct charge of a director of farm-land banking, to be appointed 
by the President, by and with the advice and consent of the Sen- 
ate, and who shall serve for five years and be eligible for reap- 
pointment, The salary of the director is placed at $7,500, and 
an assistant director at $6,000 per year is provided for. The 
director of farm-land banking is authorized to employ the neces- 
sary clerks and assistants, and is required to make an annual 
report to Congress in regard to farm-land banks. The salaries 
and operating expenses of the larm-land banking board and of 
the director of farm-land banking, his assistants and employees, 
are to be provided for in the appropriation for the Treasury De- 
partment. 

The general duties of the farm-land banking board are to 
formulate and adopt rules and regulations governing the opera- 
tions for farm-land banks, and these rules and regulations are 
to be enforced by the director of farm-land banks. Provision 
is made that the rules and regulations shall be adopted and 
the directors shall be appointed within 90 days after the passage 
of the act. 

Power is given to the division of farm-land banking, upon the 
recommendation of the director, to issue charters for local and 
State national farm-land banks, as provided for in the act; to 
exercise supervision and control over all farm-land banks estab- 
lished under the act, under general rules and regulations and 
under like general rules to withdraw or forfeit the charters of 
local and State farm-land banks or liquidate them when 
necessary. 

Power is also given the division of farm-land banking, by 
general rules and regulations, to specify the conditions under 
which the privileges, or certain of them, authorized in the act 
shall be extended to local and State farm-land banks, and to 
provide for the extension of such privileges, or certain of them, 
only to those local and State farm-land banks operating in 
those States which have met the requirements of the division 
oz farm-land banking as to the simplification of land-title regis- 
tration and conveyancing; as to simplification and economy of 
methods of securing farm loans and foreclosing the same; as to 
the removal of any taxation upon mortgages; and as to the re- 
moval or waiver of any exemptions in regard to farm mortgages. 

2. The creation of a system of national farm-land banks, com- 
prising: A 

(a) Local banks, such as “Doeville National Farm Land 
Bank,” limited in their operations to a county or other small 
political subdivision of the State. 

(b) State banks, such as “ Virginia National Farm Land 
Bank,” limited in their operations to a given State, and acting 
as a clearing house and reserye agent for the local banks in that 
State. 

(c) A central bank, to be known as the “ United States Na- 
tional Farm Land Bank,” to act as a clearing house and reserve 
agent for all the State and local farm-land banks, and to alone 
issue and sell collateral trust bonds or national land-bank bonds. 
These national land-bank bonds will be the obligations of the 
central bank, issued against the deposit of mortgages or deeds 
of trust on farm lands at not more than 50 per cent of the ap- 
praised yalue of such lands, when the lands are improved, and 
at not more than 40 per cent of the appraised value of other 
farm lands. The mortgages or deeds of trust, before being used 
by the central bank as collateral security for its national farm- 
land bonds, must be in each case guaranteed both as to principal 
and interest by the local bank of the county or other subdivision 
where the land is located, and must be then likewise guaranteed 
by the State bank of that State. Moreover, all such mortgages 
or deeds of trust must contain a mandatory provision for the 
repayment of the principal by the amortization plan; that is, 
by the payment, annually or semiannually, of small amounts on 
account of the principal, which payments will be sufficient to 
pay off the mortgages or deeds of trust at their maturity. 

The general powers incident to corporations are given to all 
farm-land banks, including the right to continue for 50 years 
and reserving the right of change, amendment, or repeal of the 
charters so granted by Congress, provided that the rights of 
creditors of such banks are not affected by such action. 


The bill enumerates certain general provisions applicable to 


all farm-land banks, as follows: 

1. The capital stock, the income derived therefrom, the mort- 
gages held by said banks, and the national land-bank bonds 
issued by the central bank are exempted from all taxation. 

2. Every bank is prohibited from lending money upon the 
stock of any other farm-land bank, and no bank is allowed to 
lend to any one individual more than 20 per cent of its capital 


and surplus; but this latter provision does not apply to the 
guaranty of real-estate loans of local and State banks. 

8. Each director is required to take a proper oath for the 
faithful performance of his duties. 

4. Examinations by the directors are required by each bank 
at least once every three months. 

5. Examinations of the affairs of each bank by examiners 
appointed by the director of farm-land banking are provided for 
substantially as examinations of national banks are provided 
for under the Federal reserve act. 

6. In the case of every farm-land bank the director of farm- 
Iand banking is required at the time of organization to desig- 
nate some individual who is not an officer or director of the 
bank and who is not objectional to the directors as Federal 
fiduciary agent, to be the representative in that bank of the 
division of farm-land banking. 

The duties of this Federal fiduciary agent are specifically de- 
fined at great length in the case of local and State banks as well 
as in the case of the central bank. This agent practically acts 
as the Government representative to see that the requirements 
of law are complied with as regards farm-land loans: 

A. In the case of local banks this agent is required— 

(1) To certify that each mortgage or deed of trust is prop- 
erly recorded and that the same is a first mortgage, and to cer- 
tify that each note or bond purporting to be secured under such 
mortgage or deed of trust is so secured. 

(2) To have joint possession or control with the local bank of 
all amortization payments or payments on the principal of 
mortgages held by the banks, so long as such payments remain 
in the possession of the banks, and to see that proper credits 
are made upon the mortgages or deeds of trust when such prin- 
cipal payments are received. No disposition of such amortiza- 
tion 5 principal payments can be made without his consent in 
writing. 

(3) To have supervisory control over all entries in the mort- 
gage ledger, where a detailed statement of all mortgages held 
by the bank as an evidence of long-term loans is kept. 

B. In the case of State banks— 

(1) To haye joint possession and control with the bank of 
the mortgages sent to the State bank by the local bank after 
being guaranteed by the local bank. 

(2) To have joint possession and control with the State bank 
of all amortization payments coming into its possession from 
the local banks. Such amortization payments made on mortgages 
sent by the local bank to the State bank must be forwarded by 
the local bank to the State bank. 

(3) To have supervisory control of the mortgage ledger kept 
by the State bank. 

C. In the case of the central bank— 

(1) To certify to each collateral trust bond or national land- 
bank bond issued by the central bank against mortgages depos- 
ited with it, which mortgages have previously been guaranteed 
by a local and a State bank. 

(2) To have joint possession and control of the mortgages 
held by the central bank, each of which has been guaranteed by 
a local and State bank. No mortgages can be withdrawn or 
changed without his consent in writing. 

(3) To have joint control with the central bank of the amor- 
tization payments on such mortgages. These amortization pay- 
ments are forwarded from the State bank to the central bank 
when the mortgages on which they are made are held by the 
central bank as a security for national land-bank bonds. The 
amortization payment under this plan goes from the local bank 
to the State bank and from the State bank to the central bank, 
always resting with the last guarantor of the mortgage. 

(4) To have supervisory control of all entries in the mortgage 
ledger kept by the central bank. 

D. To perform such other duties as the director of farm-land 
banking may prescribe. The salary of each Federal fiduciary 
agent is fixed by the joint agreement of the bank and of the 
director of farm-land banking and is paid by the bank. 

7. The seventh general provision for farm-land banks pre- 
scribes what real estate may be purchased, held, and conveyed. 
The requirements are the same as in the case of national banks. 

8. The eighth general provision, relating to farm-land banks, 
prescribes that the par value of the stock shall be $100 per 
share. The provisions regarding the stock are substantially the 
same as in the case of national banks, except that no person can 
yote in person or by proxy more than 10 per cent of the out- 
standing stock at any stockholders’ meeting. 

9. The ninth general provision provides for an increase of 
capital for any bank substantially as with national banks. 

10. The tenth provision provides for a decrease of capital for 
any bank substantially as with national banks, except that no 
reduction can be made which will reduce the proportion that the 
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capital and surplus of the bank bears to the outstanding guaran- 
teed mortgages below the proportion provided by the act. 

11. The eleventh general provision provides that the affairs 
of each local and State bank shall be managed by not less than 
five nor more than nine directors. It also specifies the require- 
ments as to citizenship and residence of the directors and re- 
quires that each director in a local bank must own at least two 
shares of stock; otherwise the provisions are substantially simi- 
lar to those in the case of national banks. 

12. The twelfth general provision provides for the election of 
president and vice presidents from the membership of the board. 

13. The thirteenth general provision provides for double lia- 
bility on the part of stockholders of local banks. 

14. The fourteenth general provision defines this liability in 
the case of executors, and so forth, substantially as with na- 
tional banks. 

Sections 10 to 13, inclusive, provide for the incorporation of 
local banks by any number of natural persons not less than 10. 
It is specified that the name “ National Farm Land Bank” shall 
be a part of the title of every local and State bank under this 
act, and that these words shall not be used by institutions other 
than those incorporated under the act. Local institutions are 
to be prefixed by a descriptive title and followed by the name of 
the county and State in which the bank is to operate. The 
other information to be contained in the articles of association 
is specifically outlined, and provision is made for acknowledg- 
ing and filing the certificate. 

It is provided that each local bank shall, upon being organized, 
have the following powers: 

(1) To accept and pay interest on posial savings deposits 
and other time deposits from the National Government; to 
accept and pay interest on State time deposits, on time deposits 
of public funds, and on time deposits from individuals or cor- 
porations. 

(2) This is the principal and distinguishing feature of the 
farm-land banks: To guarantee the payment of loans upon farm 
Jands located within the county or other political subdivision in 
which such local bank is operated, provided— 

(a) That such loans run for not less than five years. 

(b) That such loans are secured by a first mortgage on farm 
lands located within such county, or are used to retire existing 
mortgages so as to make them a first lien, Mortgages on lands 
outside of the county can be accepted as additional security, and 
provision is made for loans on land lying partly in two coun- 
ties, 

(c) That such loans do not exceed 50 per cent of the ap- 
praised value of productive farm lands or 40 per cent of the 
appraised value of other farm lands. 

(d) That every such loan contain a mandatory provision for 
amortization by annual or semiannual payments. N 

(e) That every such loan may be paid off in whole or in part, 
upon reasonable notice, at any interest period, after such loan 
has continued for five years under rules prescribed by the 
division of rural banking. 

The local banks are also authorized to sell and trade in 
mortgages guaranteed by it, and to invest its deposits in short- 
term farm loans, maturing within five years, which comply 
with the requirements of (b) and (e) next above. The local 
bank can also guarantee such short-time loans, and sell, buy, and 
trade in the same. 

The local bank can also use its capital stock, surplus, and 
deposits as a revolving fund for the temporary purchase or 
holding of long-term first-mortgage loans or short-term first- 
morigage loans complying with the above requirements; or it 
can use the same for the purpose of buying and holding tem- 
porarily national land-bank bonds of the central bank, but the 
capital, surplus, and deposits can be permanently invested only 
in United States bonds, in bonds of the State in which the bank 
is located, or in other securities approved by the division of 
farm-land banking. 

The local banks can also do such general banking business 
as is incident to the foregoing. 

Section 14 provides certain limitations upon local banks, as 
foliows: 

(1) The local bank can guarantee long-term mortgages not 
exceeding fifteen times its capital and surplus, and short-term 
mortgages not exceeding five times its capital and surplus. 

(2) The capital and surplus of each bauk are liable— 

(a) For its guaranties on long-term mortgages, 

(b) For its guaranties on short-term mortgages. 

(c) For its deposits or other obligations. 

This provision gives added strength to the long-term mort- 
gages and discourages deposits except as an incident to mort- 
gage loans, 
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(3) The administration charge or profit on long-term loans 
is limited to an annual charge of 1 per cent upon the amount 
unpaid on the loan. This entire 1 per cent may be retained by 
the local bank if the guaranteed loan is then sold. This encour- 
ages the securing of local investment in mortgages guaranteed 
by the local bank. If the mortgage, so guaranteed, is sent to 
the State bank, then one-half of this profit goes to the State 
bank for its guaranty, If the State bank guarantees the mort- 
gage and sends it on to the central bank, then the State bank 
gets only one-fourth of the profit, the central Lank gets one- 
fourth, and the local bank keeps one-half. 

(4) The payments to be made by borrowers must, in all 
eases, be sufficient to pay the interest upon the loan, the ad- 
ministration charge or profit, and the amortization payments 
sufficient to retire the loan by the time it matures. 

(5) Dividends to stockholders of local banks are limited to 
6 per cent.. Surplus earnings, after the payment of dividends, 
are used to create an earned surplus until the same is double 
the amount of paid-in capital. When the earned surplus is 
double the amount of paid-in capital, then the capital is bought 
in by the bank at par and paid for out of the surplus. There- 
after the earnings of the bank go to the depositors and bor- 
rowers in proportion to the business done under rules provided 
by the division of farm-land banking. This means the ultimate 
mutualization of the bank, the repayment to the stockholders 
of the money invested in the bank, and reduced interest rate 
to the farmer borrowers, for after the bank is mutualized the 
profits go to them. The farmer borrowers have created the sur- 
plus out of the interest charges which they have paid. The in- 
vestor in the stock of the local bank has received 6 per cent on 
his investment, and the investment is tax free. When the sur- 
plus earnings are sufficient the investor in the stock receives 
back his money, and thereafter the farmer borrower gets the 
benefit of any profits. 


The value of this provision can hardly be overestimated. It 
will insure to the investor a good return on his money and the 
ultimate repayment of his investment. It insures to the farmer 
constantly decreasing interest rates. It appeals to local pride 
and encourages safe and conservative management, because the 
farming population itself is ultimately to get the benefit of this 
management. 

Section 15 provides for the appraisement committee, who are 
to appraise all property on which mortgage loans are made and 
are to make a written report- 

Section 16 provides for insurance on any bnildings upon the 
farm which are considered in the appraisement of the property 
on which a mortgage loan is made, and further provides that 
in appraising property for long-term loans buildings and de- 
structible property shall not be yalued at more than 20 per cent 
of the total appraisement. 

Section 17 prohibits the operation of branches by local banks. 

Section 18 provides for the conversion of existing land-mort- 
gage companies and other State institutions into local farm- 
land banks. 

Section 19 authorizes local farm-land banks to receiye on de- 
posit postal sayings deposits, and to place as security for such 
deposits the national land-bank bonds issued against mortgages 
in the State where the local bank is situated. The local bank 
is authorized to buy these national farm-land bonds for the pur- 
pose of so using them. 

This provision creates each local bank as a purchaser of the 
land-bank bonds issued by the central bank, and thereby helps 
to create a market for the national land-bank bonds. The pur- 
chase of these national land-bank bonds under this provision 
by the local bank does not exhaust its reserves materially, be- 
cause such national land-bank bonds are immediately used aş 
security for the deposit of postal savings funds. In effect, the 
local banks obtain deposits of postal funds and use these funds 
for the purchase of national land-bank bonds, which bonds are 
then placed as security for such deposits. 

It is a serious question as to whether the Government should 
invest postal savings funds directly in national farm-land bonds. 
Under this provision the Government simply deposits the postal 
savings funds with the local banks and takes as security there- 
for the national land-bank bonds issued by the central bank, 
These national land-bank bonds must be issued against mort- 
gages on lands in the State where the local bank is situated. 
These mortgages must be guaranteed by a local bank, and the 
assets of the local bank are primarily liable on this guaranty. 
The mortgages must then be guaranteed by the State bank and 
forwarded to the central bank. ‘The central bank issues its 
land-bank bonds against these mortgages at par. The local 


bank can then buy these national land-bank bonds, and deposit 
them as security for postal savings deposits with the local 
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banks. The mortgagés guaranteed by the local banks are being 
constantly reduced by amortization payments. As these mort- 
gages are so reduced, the national land-bank bonds, issued by 
the central bank, are proportionately retired. The deposits of 
postal savings must be constantly secured by these national 
farm-land bonds at such figure or percentage as the postal sav- 
jugs trustees may decide. 

Section 20 provides for the reserves to be held by local banks, 
and provides what proportion of such reserves may be held 
with the State bank or with the central bank: 

Section 21 provides that each local bank upon its organiza- 
tion shall invest 10 per cent of its capital and surplus in stock 
of the central bank, and 20 per cent of its capital and surplus 
in stock of its State bank. The proportion of capital and sur- 
plus so invested must be always maintained, and the stock of 
the State and central banks so held by local banks must be 
held as a permanent investment and not sold, collaterated, or 
disposed of. ‘This stock is to be carried on the books of the 
local bank at its book value. 


By this means the farmers own the local banks, the local 
banks own the State banks, and the local and State banks own 
the central bank. Thereby all the profits of the entire system 
drain back in the local banks. These profits are used 1 

First. To pay a fair return of 6 per cent, free from tax, to 
the investors in the local bank; 

Second. To repay the amount of their investment to such in- 
vestors; and 


Third. After this is done the profits of the local bank go to 
the borrowers and depositors from the local banks, thereby, in 
effect, reducing the rate of interest paid. 

Section 22 provides for the organization of a State bank in 
each State as soon as 30 or more local banks have been organ- 
ized in that State. ‘ 

Section 23 outlines the details of such organization and the 
statements to be contained in the articles of association. The 
minimum capital is placed at $60,000, which would be 20 per 
cent of the capital of 30 local banks each organized with the 
minimum capitalization of $10,000. 

Section 24 provides for the acknowledgment and preservation 
of the organization certificate, 

4 1 5 nia 25 outlines the specific powers of State banks, as 
ollows: 


(1) To act as a clearing house for local banks in that State, 
to accept deposits from them, and pay the same rate of interest 
on all such deposits. 

(2) To guarantee long-term loans as herein provided which 
have been first guaranteed by a local bank, provided that 
the amortization payments on such mortgages so guaranteed 
are turned over to the State bank, to be by it turned over to the 
central bank when the State bank sends on such mortgage 
guaranteed by it to the central bank. 

(8) To rediscount short-term farm loans guaranteed by 
local banks having not more than two years to run; but the 
rate of rediscount must be the same to all local banks in the 
State. The State bank can hold such rediscounted short-term 
loans as a temporary investment, can sell the same with or 
without its indorsement, and afterwards buy back and resell 
the same. 

(4) To use its capital stock, surplus, and deposits as a 
revolving fund for the temporary purchase or holding of long- 
term or short-term mortgage loans guaranteed by a local bank, 
and to use the same in buying in national land-bank bonds of 
the central bank. The capital and surp’us can not be perma- 
nently invested in anything except United States bonds, bonds 
of the State in which the bank is located, or other securities 
approved by the division of farm-land banking. 

(5) To exercise such general banking powers as are inci- 
dent to the foregoing powers and to act as broker in selling 
short-term mortgage loans. 

Section 26 outlines the limitations on State banks, as follows: 

(1) The amount of long-term loans guaranteed by a State 
bank shall not exceed a hundred times its capital and surplus. 

(2) The administration charge of the State bank for guar- 
anteeing such long-term loans shall not exceed an annual charge 
of one-fourth of 1 per cent of the amount unpaid on the loan, 
another one-fourth going to the central bank. 

(3) The commissions of the State bank for acting as broker 
in selling short-term loans and its rates of rediscount to local 
banks shall be subject to the supervision of the division of farm- 
land banking. 

(4) The amount of short-term mortgage loans which can be 
guaranteed by a State bank shall not exceed five times its capital 
and surplus. 
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Section 27 provides for the investment of 10 per cent of the 
capital and surplus of thé State bank in the capital stock of 
the central bank, as above out'ined, 

Section 28 provides for the election of directors for the State 
bank, each local bank having one vote. It also provides for the 
election by the local banks from the board of directors of a 
president and vice president for the State bank. 5 

Section 29 provides for the reserves to be maintained by the 
State bank and provides what proportion of such reserve must 
5 ker within its own vaults and where the balance may be 

ept. } 

Section 30 provides for branches of the State bank within 
the State and for the keeping of reciprocal. accounts with other 
banks. 

Section 31 incorporates the central bank under the name of 
“United States Farm Land Bank.” with a capital of net less 
than a million dollars, and with the right of indefinite increase. 
Its principal place of business is fixed at Washington, and its 
charter continues for 50 years, with the right of renewal and 
subject to amendment or repeal by Congress, proyided that the 
rights of creditors are not thereby affected. 

Section 82 outlines the specific powers of the central bank, 
as follows: í 

(1) To act as a clearing house and reserve agent for State 
and local banks and to pay the same rate of interest on deposits 
from such banks. Also, to receive postal savings and other 
governmental deposits. 

(2) To have general banking. powers, including the power 
to discount short-term farm loans for local banks, maturing 
within two years and guaranteed by State banks; to trade in 
short-term mortgage loans and paper guaranteed or indorsed 
by it; to buy and sell Government and State bonds; and to 
act as a broker in handling Government, State, county, munici- 
pal, and similar securities. 

(3) To issue, sell, and trade in its national land-bank bonds 
provided— 

a. That the mortgages against which such bonds are issued 
have been first guaranteed by a local and State bank. 

b. That such mortgages comply with this act. 

c. That its national land-bank bonds so issued are subject 
to call at par at any interest period or after a specified time 
(not longer than five years from date of issue), as may be 
provided in such bonds. 

d. That such national land-bank bonds shail always be pro- 
tected by the deposit of an equal amount in face value of first 
mortgages, maturing not less than five years after that date, 
and guaranteed by a local and State bank. 

e. That all amortization payments on mortgages so held as 
security for such national land-bank bonds shall be forwarded 
to the central bank, held in the joint possession of the bank 
and the Federal fiduciary agent, and used in retiring its na- 
tional land-bank bonds issued against such mortgages, so that 
the amount of national land-bank bonds shall never exceed the 
amount of the mortgages held as security therefor. : 

f. That as ‘amortization payments are credited upon the 
mortgages a corresponding amount of national land-bank bonds 
shall be called in and paid. 

g. That the mortgages held as security for such national land- 
bank bonds shall at all times be in the joint possession and 
under the joint control of the central bank and of the Federal 
fiduciary agent for said bank. 

h. That the national land-bank bonds issued by the central 
bank shall be issued in series. All the national land-bank 
bonds of a given series must be secured by mortgages on lands 
in one State. t 

(This provision will enhance the selling value of the land- 
bank bonds, because the laws governing registration, foreclos- 
ure, exemption, etc., of the mortgages securing the same will 
be the same in the case of such mortgages and because each of 
such mortgages covers land in the same State.) 

i. That no land-bank bonds shall be issued against a mort- 
gage maturing earlier than five years after its date. 

(This provision insures the issue of land-bank bonds only 
against mortgages containing an amortization requirement.) 

(4) To use its capital stock, surplus, and deposits as a re- 
volving fund for the temporary purchase or holding of mort- 
gages guaranteed by a local and State bank until land-bank 
bonds can be issued against same; or to use its capital and 
surplus for trading in its national land-bank bonds, so as to 
maintain the price of the same; or to use them in rediscounting 
short-term mortgage loans guaranteed by a local and State 
bank, and maturing at not longer than two years, provided 
that such capital and surplus can only be permanently invested 
in United States Government securities. 
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(5) To act as a depository for the National Government, and 
particularly to receive deposits of postal savings funds and to 
invest the same or such portions of the same as it may by 
law be authorized to invest in Government, State, county, and 
municipal bonds, or in long-term, first-mortgage, farm bonds, 

(6) To rediscount for national banking associations farm 
loans held by them, and to rediscount with such association 
short-term farm loans held by it which comply with the pro- 
visions of section 24 of the Federal reserve act. Such rediscount 
by a national banking association of short-term farm loans is 
to be considered and treated as a farm loan under section 24 
of the Federal reserve act. 

It seems probable that the farm loans authorized under sec- 
tion 24 of the Federal reserve act will probably be small in 
number and amount, as a commercial bank will naturally not 
desire to tie up its funds in farm mortgages. This provision 
enables the commercial banks to rediscount for the central 
bank, taking short-term farm loans held by it, which have 
been guaranteed by a local and State bank, and treating these 
as loans under section 24 of the Federal reserve act. The prac- 
tical effect of this will be to make available some of the funds 
in the national banks for the use of short-term farm loans 
through a system of rediscount; whereas it seems improbable 
that any large amount of relief will come to the farmers by 
reason of the direct operation of said section 24 of that act. 

Section 33 provides for the reserves to be kept by a central 
bank. 
` Section 84 provides for the management and control of the 
central bank by a board of governors, consisting of nine mem- 
bers. Four of these are appointed by the President, by and 
with the advice and consent of the Senate, to serve for life or 
during good behavior. Vacancies among these four will be 
filled in like manner. The remaining five governors are se- 
lected by the stockholding banks, and arrangement is made for 
their serving for eight years. The election of these five gov- 
ernors is held by the State bank, each State bank casting as 
many votes as there are local banks in the State, and each local 
bank having the right to instruct how its vote shall be cast. 

From the five governors selected by them the stockholding 
banks select two, and also select one of the four named by the 
President. From these three so selected the President must 
name one as president and two as vice presidents of the central 
bank, and a new election for president and vice presidents takes 
place every eight years. In case of a vacancy in the office of 
president or vice president, the board of governors fill the 
yacancy for the unexpired term from among their number. 

The salaries are fixed as follows: 

Each member of the board of governors, $10,000 per year; 
each vice president, $12,000 per year; the president of the bank, 
$15,000 per year. 

All governors are required to devote their entire time to the 
work and are prohibited from being interested financially in any 
local bank. Each governor is required to give a bond for 
$100,000. 

The foregoing seems to be a fair and just method of selecting 
the directors of the central bank. The majority of the directors 
are chosen by the stockholding banks, and each of these di- 
rectors serves for eight years. A minority is appointed by 
the President and the Senate and hold office for life. This 
insures a permanence in office of some of the members, while 
the contro! rests with the farmers themselves through the local 
banks which they own and control. 

Section 85 provides that the central bank shall not be per- 
manently organized until at least 12 State banks have been 
organized. Provision for a temporary organization of a central 
bank, under the direction of the farm land banking board, is 
made in this section. 

Section 36 provides for the creation and operation of branches 
of the central bank, both within and outside of the United 
States, under the direction of the division of farm-land banking. 

Section 87 enumerates certain privileges granted to national 
land-bunk bonds, issued by the central bank, by making them 
available for the following purposes: 

(1) As security for the deposit of postal savings funds in any 
farm-land bank. 

(2) As a local investment for trust funds and estates admin- 
istered by United States courts. 

(3) As a security for loans from national banking associations 
to farm-land banks under the provisions of section 24 of the 
Federal reserve act, as above outlined. 

But these privileges are extended only to national farm-land 
bonds of the central bank issued against mortgages on lands 
Jocated in a State which 

(a) Exempts such mortgages from all State taxation or assess- 
ment, direct or indirect; 


(b) Withdraws or cancels or waives the right to claim any 
exemption of such mortgages; 

(c) Provides for registration of land titles, for conveyance, 
and for foreclosure, so as to give reasonable protection to the 
holders of mortgages in the opinion of the division of farm- 
land banking; and 

(d) Accepts the land-bank bonds of the national farm-land 
banks, issued against mortgages in its State as a local invest- 
ment for the funds of saving investors in that State, of trust 
funds and estates controlled by the courts of that State, and 
as a local investment for the reserves of insurance companies 
in that State. 

Section 38 provides that any borrower may pay off his mort- 
gage, or any part thereof, on any interest period after the first 
five years, in cash or by presenting to the bank the national 
land-bank bonds of the same series as those issued against his 
mortgages. It also provides that the central bank can buy in 
its national land-bank bonds, cancel them, and, at the same 
time, release a corresponding amount of mortgages; but the 
central bank, when it calls in such land-bank bonds for payment, 
must pay for them at par. 

This provision is obviously fair, and encourages the indi- 
vidual farmer to invest in national land-bank bonds of the series 
in which his mortgage is used. 

Section 39 exempts national land-bank bonds from all taxes, 
assessments, or charges. 

Section 40 places all matters relating to the organization and 
operation of farm-land banks under the division of farm-land 
banking. 

Section 41 appropriates a million dollars to be temporarily 
invested in the stock of the central bank until this stock can 
be taken up by State and local banks. This money is to be 
repaid to the Treasurer of the United States, with interest at 
2 per cent, in amounts of not Jess than $50,000 each, as and when 
5 8 in the central bank is taken up by the local and State 

nks, 

The necessity for first incorporating the central bank before 
the State and local banks is obvious. Until the State and local 
banks are organized, the control of the central bank is under 
the farm land banking board. As the State and local banks are 
organized, this money is repaid to the Treasury. 

Section 42 appropriates $100,000, to be expended under the 
direction of the farm land banking board in organizing the 
central bank and in helping to organize local and State banks. 

Section 43 provides for offenses committed under this act. 

Section 44 repeals all acts inconsistent with this act. 
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EXTENSION ae REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE F. O’SHAUNESSY, 


OF RHODE ISLAND, 
In tHe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, February 19, 1914. 

Mr. O’SHAUNESSY. Mr. Speaker, under the leave granted ta 
me to extend my remarks in the Recorp I include an address 
of Hon. S. D, Fess before the alum:i of Brown University 
at its annual meeting held in Boston January 28, 1914. 

The address is as follows: 

ADDRESS OF HON. S. D. FESS BEFORE THE ALUMNI OF BROWN 

UNIVERSITY AT ITS ANNUAL MEETING HELD IN BOSTON JANUARY 

28, 1914. 


Mr. Chairman Lingham, President Faunce, and men of Brown, 
next to the honor of being a member of your association is to 
be invited to a Brown dinner. I esteem it more than an ordi- 
nary honor to be invited to be here at this time. As a student 
of our history, as well as a practical educator up to within the 
last year, I have been fairly familiar with the great work in the 
world of better living that your great institution represents. {n 
the truest sense it has been a center of culture, a real seminary 
of ideas, a training ground for leadership. I will not be guilty 
of the common error of the stranger coming to you to tell you 
of your achievements. That had better be left to those more fa- 
miliar with your progress, Neither will it be expected that 
I shall call the honored roll of your distinguished alumni. How- 
ever, if the greatest discovery ever made, either by individual 
or institution, is a man, it would be an inspiring theme to 
examine this part of the activity of Brown. 
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Without reaching back into -your history, but limiting our- 
selves to the present generation, it would be easy to point 
to a dozen leaders in various departments of life’s activities 
who have admirably held aloft the banner of your alma mater. 
Just now I am thinking of an honored alumnus whose great 
powers have exalted every post he has occupied, first as a lead- 
ing barrister in the Nation’s metropolis, then as the fearless 
chief executive of the Empire State, and now the bench of the 
highest judicial tribunal of earth. If he would care to leave 
that post, it would not require a credulous mind to predict 
still a higher rank, dependent upon his willingness to accept 
the call. Every son of Brown is proud of Justice Charles 
E. Hughes. 

Over in my State of Ohio we love to share with Brown the 
honor of claiming a leader in another field, the late John Hay, 
in my judgment America’s greatest diplomat. It is easy to 
allow the enthusiasm of the hour to carry one beyond prudential 
utterance, but I guard my words when I say this son cf Brown, 
introduced to the international world by McKinley, took higher 
rank as an international statesman than any other American. 
That rank rests not alone with his ability to induce a much- 
provoked European concert to withhold its desire, if not determi- 
nation, to partition China, and thereby to preserve the integ- 
rity of the Celestial Empire, within whose grasp is wrapped the 
future of the millions of the Orient, but it also bears the stamp 
of peaceful adjustment by the treaty which bears his name. 
The Hay-Pauncefote treaty superseded the unfortunate Clayton- 
Bulwer treaty of 1850 and gave us carte blanche authority to 
begin and complete the world's greatest engineering feat. In 
this treaty we accomplished by peaceful methods what other 
great international minds had failed to do even by the threat 
of war, and at a time when the adverse contracting party held 
the whip hand, because of the well-defined desire of our people 
to undertake the gigantic task. It now remains for our Con- 

* gress to show its appreciation of this achievement of this son 
of Brown by respecting the terms of the agreement. 

In the field of university administration this country is in- 
clined to look upon the rise and progress of the great Michigan 
University, whose alumne figure prominently in every center 
in the Nation, as the earliest and one of the best examples of 
what a State university should be. Of all the great university 
presidents in our land President Angell, another son of Brown, 
stands as the Nestor. A similar influence is operative on the 
far Pacific coast, where Dr. Benjamin Ide Wheeler, another son 
of Brown, directs the university activities of California’s great 
State university. All Brown men honor such men as E. Benja- 
min Andrews, J. Franklin Jameson, and scores of others, but 
with due regard for the splendid achievements of the later 
Brown men, I surely do not indulge in irresponsible vaporing 
when I assert that the most illustrious son of your famous alma 
mater was the educational statesman, Horace Mann. 

Only a short distance from where we now sit, in front of the 
capitol of his native State, with its gilded dome, stands a 
superb statue of Horace Mann; and near by it stands a second 
statue of an equally historic figure, his great contemporary. 
Daniel Webster. Of all the many great sons of Massachusetts, 
native or adopted, heroic in war and peace, the Pilgrim State 
saw fit to give an equal recognition with the Nation's “ex- 
pounder of the Constitution” to the Nation’s greatest educator. 

When Horace Mann entered Congress, in 1848, as the suc- 
cessor to John Q. Adams, it was the case of an educator whose 
reputation had extended to Europe succeeding the most notable 
political figure in America, 

Adams had been educated in Europe, and had served his 
country in the Diplomatic Service for years. He had held 
honorable positions in his State, was premier in Monroe’s ad- 
ministration, and was in turn his successor as President from 
1825 to 1829. 

In 1831 his most important service was begun when he en- 
tered Congress, where he remained the most distinguished factor 
in the period of the development of an organized public opinion 
for human freedom. At his death, in 1848, a less distinguished 
man, but equally brilliant as a speaker and superior as a 
scholar, Horace Mann, the educator, succeeded him. 

The educator was enjoying the acme of his popularity at the 
time. A son of Brown, in which he became in rapid succession 
a tutor in Latin and Greek, then a student of law in the fanious 
Judge Gould School at Litchfield, Conn., a brilliant young bar- 
rister, with rare prospects before the bar; a constructive legis- 
lator in both the lower and upper house of the Massachusetts 
General Court, being speaker of the upper house, then the head 
of the State Board of Education from 1837, the author of the 
State system of hospitals, the founder of the common-school sys- 
tem of Massachusetts, the normal-school system of the United 
States, and the district library system of his State; the author 


of a dozen voluminous reports which attracted attention in 
Europe, some of them being translated in French, and at least 
one ordered printed by the German Emperor and gratuitously 
distributed to all the schools of Prussia; the editor of the 
School Journal for 10 years, the popular lecturer upon educa- 
tional themes before the country, the author of the Modern 
Teachers’ Institute, Horace Mann, the educator, the editor, the 
reformer, the scholar in politics, the educational statesman, came 
to his public duties as a Congressman in 1848 with a better 
equipment than the best of his contemporaries. His four years 
as a Member of the lower House were distinguished by the 
same devotion to the higher instincts of the race which his career 
as an educator had foreshadowed, 

All his energy was deyoted to measures of a constructive and 
a remediable character. His independence of party for the mere 
sake of party fealty had won opposition from the old line or 
regular party leaders. His heroic attack upon Webster after his 
Tth of March speech, which is a classic in American political 
satire, was at once pronounced by friend and foe a great per- 
formance, but the price of his political defeat in a nomination 
convention. 

The Webster influence in 1850 succeeded in defeating his re- 
nomination by a single vote. Then the distinguished educator- 
statesman declared he would be bound by no party ties and 
would compel the people of his State to pass verdict upon his 
conduct in Congress. He accordingly entered the race as an 
independent, in opposition to the regular party nominee, and 
was triumphantly reelected over the powerful influence of Sena- 
tor Webster and friends. 

On September 15, 1852, he was nominated by the Free-Soil De- 
mocracy for governor of his State, the party that sent Charles 
Sumner to the Senate as Webster's successor in the same year. 

On the same day he was elected president of Antioch College 
in Ohio, just then opening its doors. His choice of the head of 
the college rather than the head of his State has been one of the 
crowning incidents in the chupter of altruism in American life. 
The choice meant the leaving of the center of culture and a 
host of friends, numbering Sumner, Parker, Emerson, and the 
Concord School, to go West, upon the confines of civilization, to 
take up the work of the educator, which was destined to cost 
not only his health but his life, as future events proved. 

The choice was dictated by the same altruistic, constructive 
impulses that had been his dominating traits from the beginning. 
His passion was accomplishment for humanity. He claimed that 
man’s greatest enemy was ignorance, and the true remedy, the 
only remedy, was education. As ignorance was the race’s worst 
crime, knowledge, spiritual and intellectual knowledge, was its 
greatest boon. His conception of education was so comprehen- 
sive that he amazed his friends at his grasp and bis enthusiasm 
over its possibilities. His yearning to discover the latent possi- 
bilities of childhood to each child became a ruling passion with 
him. His conception of the final reaches of human endeayor, 
spiritually and intellectually speaking, was not spasmodic. It 
was the result of sane conviction. 

His graduating theme at Brown at the age of 23 was The 
Progressive Character of the Human Race.“ This proved the 
bent of the young collegiate’s mind. 

When as a young man he was invited to address a concourse 
of New England people on a patriotic occasion, July 4, he chose 
as his theme “The Debt Each American Owes to Posterity.” 

These suggestions throw light upon the ruling motives in his 
public career. Indeed, his whole life was but an enlargement 
of these ideas expressed in youth. 

The sight of a hopeless cripple, mentally as well as phys- 
ically, induced in his mind an inquiry into the cause, with a 
possible plan for relief. He instituted an inquiry as to the 
number of such unfortunates in his native State. After forti- 
fying himself with an overwhelming array of facts, a practice 
inyariably followed by him, he sprung a surprise by supporting 
a bill to establish the State hospital. This called out virulent 
opposition in which Mann was ridiculed as the schoolmaster. 
One politician charged him with the enthusiasm of the sopho- 
more. The end of the contest was the hospital at Worcester, 
the first of a system that now covers the entire country as with 
a mantle of hope for the helpless. 

A fundamental principle with him was, if the race is ele- 
vated it must begin with the child, not the adult. In other 
words, there was more in formation than in reformation in 
character building. 

Another principle fundamental was that the process of clean- 
ing up a boy must begin with his mind rather than with his 
body. Seek self-respect first, with an assurance that other 
desirable results will follow. Consequently the greatest boon io 
mankind is a possible practical common-school system to which 
will be admitted all children, without discrimination between the 
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poor and the well to do. He demanded the doors of the schools 
must swing wide to the very least well to do. 

The steps in perfecting this system were: 

Common schools supported by taxation. 

Normal schools to train teachers. 

School committees to be paid. 

County institutes to be estal. shed. 

Survey by school registers was inaugurated. 

Cooperation of home and school by library system. 

Popular edueation through the lyceum. 

Carrying it to the people by means of the educational 
journal. 

In 1887, at the age of 41, he accepted the position of secretary 
of the State board of education. One of his friends expressed 
his surprise that he would deflect a brilliant career as a lawyer 
for the work of the educator. Mr. Mann, in reply, began to 
unfcle the field open before him as a builder of character, until 
his friend was convinced of the wisdom of his step. However, 
his friend insisted that he should change his title from secre- 
tary for one that meant something, to which the educator said: 

If my title does not mean enough, it is my duty to make it mean 
more. much prefer to be a creditor to a title rather than a debtor. 

To another friend who deplored the fact that the law was to 
lose a brilliant advocate he replied, “Let the next generation 
be my client.” 

To his great Scotch friend, George Comb, the author of the 
“Constitution of Man,” he wrote “henceforth all my energies 
shall be devoted to the youth of my State.” 

During his 10 years’ service in the Massachusetts Legislature 
he showed his disgust for the tactics of the practical politician, 
the mere timeserver. To-day he would probably be called an 
insurgent or an irregular party man. While he recognized the 
importance of teamwork, he refused to bury his individuality 
or to lose his identity. He despised the modern caucus method, 
which binds a Representative in Congress to vote with his party 
for party regularity sake as against his own judgment. It was 
along these lines against which he rebelled and was read out of 
the party. Such a thing as permitting some one else to do his 
thinking was inconceivable. 

From these facts it can be readily understood why he de- 
clined the governorship of his State to accept the presidency of 
Antioch College. Before he accepted he had to be assured that 
the authorities would agree to certain conditions which he 
named. He required its doors open to men and women alike 
without any discrimination. This was a strange doctrine in 
1852. He demanded it to stand for religious education upon a 
nonsectarian basis. At this time it was not thought that a re- 
ligious institution could be presided over by a layman. He re- 
quired that it must accept students without discrimination be- 
tween the races. That was regarded as a most vicious innova- 
tion by most of the educated people of all nations. He also 
required the introduction of the elective system in the college 
course. 

The first catalogue of Antioch has a footnote explaining the 
meaning in college circles of the word “election.” He also in- 
sisted that entrance requirements should not permanently ex- 
clude those who could not meet all the requirements. He also 
required means for the education of the poorer young men and 
women on the grounds that the brightest talent will most often 
be found among the youth of least means. The children of the 
well-to-do would not need the help of the State as those of the 
poor. The latter by education could be made self-supporting 
and often leaders of men. 

The greatest service to mankind will be rendered by that in- 
stitution that will take these future wards of the State and 
place them upon their own feet, and virtually convert them into 
real constructive forces for the Nation. With this conviction 
dominant, he named his own conditions, which were met at once. 

For six years, his last years, he labored in the field of higher 
education. He introduced many features then unknown, now 
universally accepted. He emphasized the value of health and 
introduced the teaching of physiology; also the value of out- 
door sports, the precursor of the modern athletics. It may be 
of interest to know that the national game of baseball was 
started upon the campus of Antioch by the first game played 
between the Cincinnati Reds and the college team. This was 
after the death of President Mann. 

The last days of the educator were somewhat distressed by 
the burdens of the college finances. His wonderful life was 
realizing the climax in the materializing of his great principles. 

These principles were set forth in his masterful address, his 
maugural address, 1853, upon the occasion of his installation as 
the head of the college. This address is still pronounced as one 
of the most notable ever delivered upon the subject of educa- 
tion in this or in any other country. 
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To a friend he said: “If these buildings should save a single 
boy to a useful life, they would be paid for.” His friend ex- 
pressed his surprise at his enthusiasm, when Mr. Mann an- 
swered: “If the boy that was saved were my boy, I would not 
give him up for all the money required to erect these buildings.” 

Perhaps no man of the Nation has so many and varied 
achievements attached to his record for the constructive uplift 
of humanity as Horace Mann. He thought not only in the 
problem of state, but rather in that larger sphere of cosmopoli- 
tan philanthropy that included in his public concern the future 
generations. 

He seemed to abhor the theory that a thing is good simply 
because it is old or to be avoided simply because it is new. His 
force fully exemplified Lowell's dictum that new occasions de- 
mand new duties and time makes ancient good uncouth. 

He was a reformer of the truest type, whose chief concern 
could not be limited by the present, but must extend to the 
future. This principle kept his gaze fixed upon the youth 
of the country and his education as the chief function of the 
State. He broke with tradition and invited the fiercest con- 
demnation of the self-satisfied. 

When he urged the establishment of the State hospital system 
to care for the unfortunates he was opposed by some would-be 
statesmen and ridiculed by others as an impractical theorist, 
espousing measures with the enthusiasm of the sophomore that 
had no place in the statute books, 

When he took a determined stand in favor of laws for the 
suppression of intemperance and traffic in lotteries he was 
again ridiculed as an erratic reformer who believed he could 
make men moral by law. 

When at the age of 41 he voluntarily left the practice of law 
to take up the work of building the school system of his State 
even his very best friends doubted his wisdom and his enemies 
questioned his sincerity. 

In that day, as to-day, men could not understand how any 
but a money consideration could be the determinant in the 
choice of a life work. 

To both opposition and ridicule he had but one answer. 
Man’s success is not measured by what he gets out of life, 
but by what he puts into it. No work limited to the time, no 
matter how remunerative, can be compared with that for the 
generation to come, no matter how poorly appreciated. 

His proposals for the establishment of the common-school 
system, including the normal schools for training teachers, 
were attacked as a wicked waste of the people's money, to do 
what was better done by private schools at no expense to the 
State. Nor did this opposition cease with the success of the 
enterprise. His greatest struggle was to save the system 
against the attacks of its enemies after it had been estab- 
lished. Strange to say the most bitter struggle came from 
the educators of his own State, and especially from the city 
of Boston, where the schoolmasters united to bring his efforts 
to ridicule. 

Is Benjamin Kidd justified in his statement that the most 
persistent and bitter opposition to reform comes from the edu- 
eated classes of a country? The answer might be sought in 
legislation both in State and Nation. 

When he was urged to enter the race for Congress in 1848. 
after he had been at the head of the educational movement 
for 11 years, he agreed to do it, provided he would not be 
compelled to leave off altogether the direction of his reforms 
in education. 

In Congress his first speech indicated his future activities in 
that body. It was the right of Congress to forbid the existence 
of slavery in a Territory, the position taken by Seward in 1850, 
two years later, and by Lincoln so forcibly in his debate with 
Douglas 10 years later, when Lincoln declared to a protesting 
friend that he was seeking larger game. 

In this field he proved himself a worthy successor to the 
“Old Man Eloquent.” 

His abandonment of further political life to resume the work 
of the educator as the first president of Antioch College is also 
in keeping with this high type of altruism which abhors mere 
salary and position when it is at the expense of the greatest 
serviee for mankind. 

The various innovations he introduced in higher education, 
called by him the New experiment,” have become so universally 
accepted by all educators that it would appear they never had 
any opposition. 

In this rôle he is not only the country’s highest type of the 
altruist, but one of the most signally successful constructive 
figures in American life. 

On the monument standing upon the campus at Antioch, where 
his body rested for two years, are placed these words, taken 
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from his address to his students and which best reflect the pur- 
pose of his wonderful life: 

in your m w. de ashamed to die 
. — 3 for _ ween Pay ns 

I have here but merely sketched the actual achievements of 
this wonderful man, a son of Brown, yea, Brown’s most dis- 
tinguished alumnus, as well as the country’s greatest educator. 

I speak with some feeling of this man and his work for 
higher education. I am now president, serving without salary, 
of the college which he opened and gave the last six years of his 
life to its upbuilding. 

When at home I tramp almost every day over the campus 
made sacred by his feet. I live in the house in which he died. 
I breathe the college air still surcharged with his spirit. I 
daily hear his standards referred to in the work of character 
building. I will therefore in this presence of Brown Alumnz, to 
which he belonged, be excused for expressions of appreciation 
of his nobility of life. 

Now, I beg you to indulge me a moment on a theme of most 
interest to me outside the future of Antioch, his “ great experi- 
ment.” 

In addition to the wonderful program this man had in mind, 
much of which he lived to see universally accepted, he hoped 
the Government would fulfill the desires of Gen. Washington 
to establish at the capital of the Nation a national university. 
It is perhaps not in order upon this occasion and with this 
presence for me to speak of this at length. Suffice it to say 
that Gen. Washington left $25,000 to begin the enterprise. Had 
that sum been placed on compound interest it would amount by 
this time to something like $4,000,000. Gen. Washington’s 
wishes were indorsed by official recommendations by Presidents 
Adams, Jefferson, Madison, Monroe, John Quincey Adams, and 
Jaekson. It was revived by President Grant and repeated by 
President Hayes. It has been recommended by Supreme Court 
judges, Cabinet officers, members of the Army and Navy, pro- 
fessional and business organizations, and women’s clubs. It has 
been urged by the National Educational Association, represent- 
ing the most important body of molders of public opinion in the 
Nation. It is also backed by the Association of State University 
Presidents. 

I have introduced a bill looking to the consummation of this 
long-deferred hope. I anxiously await the approval of an effort 
to make our capital, already the greatest scientific center of the 
earth, the mecca of the world’s research students. We do not 
mean to multiply learners so much as to increase learning. Not 
to increase scholars as much as augment scholarship. When 
Sir Humphrey Davy was asked what his greatest discovery was, 
“Michael Faraday,” replied the great scientist, without a mo- 
ment's hesitation. 

If Brown's greatest find is a great scholar, then America’s 
greatest duty İs to assist your great work of discovery. I hope 
to see the day when Brown, in her training ground for leader- 
ship, finds a rare figure, he need not go to Berlin for the ad- 
vanced expert research, but he may come to Washington as a 
better place. I hope you will give me your moral support to 
induce our Government to unlock her rare museums, bureaus, 
laboratories, and stations for expert training, to the promising 
men and women, and make it possible for such to spend their 
lives in the discovery of new truths of science and philosophy. 
Is there any greater function of government? This is what 
Germany has done, and is in part the explanation of the high 
rank that Empire has taken since the establishment of the 
great university at her capital. Of course such an institution 
could not injure any other as Brown, since its very existence 
must depend upon these institutions which must feed it. The 
national university—a purely graduate research institution, 
not conferring degrees—and the more than 400 other institu- 
tions of higher learning must be mutually helpful, each largely 
dependent upon the other. It is neither to duplicate nor to 
supersede but to supplement your work. 

No fear either of partisan or sectarian control need be har- 
bored. What political or sectarian influence would be able to 
wrongfully infiuence a group of research scholars made up of 
men of the type of your distinguished President Faunce or our 
Nation's distinguished President Wilson. Such men, on the 
contrary, would exert a most salutary influence upon the life 
of the Capital. 

What will be done, if the university can be established, is 
suggested by what has been accomplished by the Smithsonian 
Institution since its founding in 1846. To-day it has to its 
record not less than 12,000 titles, representing its contributions 
to the advancemer: of knowledge. It is in correspondence with 
at least 60,000 people, representing all parts of the world. It 
has an official affiliation with every learned society of the earth. 


Starting with the munificent gift of $515,000, it has not only 2 


preserved the original gift but it has added through friends of 
knowledge additional gifts, until it now has a million dollars at 
its disposal. Besides, it has buildings which will amount to 
almost, if not altogether, that sum. It also has collections, pro- 
cured by governmental exchanges at small cost, to the value of 
another million. All this with no hint of influence of partisan 
or sectariam bias. If such an institution, under such manage- 
ment, with a half million endowment to start with, can aceom- 
plish so magnificently, what might be expected from a national 
university for research, with an unlimited fund at its disposal? 
While I did not come here to speak of this, it is what is in 
my mind, and I trust I have not offended the amenities of the 
oceasion by intruding this note which is dominant in my think- 
ing just now. I repeat that I esteem it as no small honor to 
be invited to be with you at this time. I have had a taste of 
the Brown life, for which I sincerely thank you. Good night. 


Railroads in Alaska. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLEMENT BRUMBAUGH, 


OF OHIO, 
IX tue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Wadnesday, February 18, 1914, 


On the bill (S. 48) to authorize the President of the United States to 
locate, construct, and operate railroads in the Territory of Alaska, 
and for other purposes, 

Mr. BRUMBAUGH. Mr. Speaker, the Committee on the Ter- 
ritories of the House of Representatives gave long and careful 
study during the past summer to the bill which is now, through 
the honored chairman of the committee, presented to this House 
for the development of the great, rich wonderland of Alaska. 

The committee invited and held extensive hearings, hearing 
freely and fully at great length experts and others from all 
pare of the United States, Canada, Alaska, and the world at 

arge. 

The results of our labors—the complete reports of the hear- 
ings—are printed in book form and have been available to all. 
It is but fair to state that the committee approached the con- 
sideration of this great subject with open minds. and that those 
of the committee who could or would attend the hearings, and 
thus make up their decision from the evidence in the case and 
the facts deduced, have given their support to this measure, 
moved to that position wholly by the justice and benefits of this 
great measure both to all the people of the United States as 
well as to the people of Alaska themselves. 

PRESIDENT WILSON’S STATEMENT FOR ALASKA. 

We are more than gratified that our position is so completely. 
sustained by our great President, whose wonderful grasp of 
affairs and fine statesmanship has not only met every delicate 
emergency with consummate ability, but whose keen sense of 
right and justice is leading the thought of the world to higher 
planes and better things. 

You all heard what he said in his masterly address before the 
House and Senate December 2 last on the subject of the need, 
the benefits, and the justice of Alaskan development. The 
President speaks of Alaska as a great storehouse, and points 
out that the development of Alaska is an imperative duty that 
confronts us. I want to refresh your minds with his clear, 
logical, and forceful statement, based on reports obtained from 
most minute and thorough inspection of all parts of Alaska. 
The President says- 

A duty faces us with regard to Alaska which seems to me very 
333 and very imperative; perhaps I should say a double duty, for 
t concerns both the political and the material development of the 
Territory. The people of Alaska should be given the full Territorial 
form of government, and Alaska, as a storehouse, should be unlocked. 
One key to it Is a of railways. These the Government should 
itself build and administer, and the ports and terminals should itself 
control in the interest of all who wish to use them for the service and 
development of the country and its people. 

But the construction of railways 2 8 first step; is only 
thrusting in the key to the storehouse and throwing back the lock and 
opening the door. How the tempting resources of the . to 
be exploited is another matter, to which I shall take the liberty of 
from time to time calling your attention, for it is a policy which must 

teraction expeaioncy it fe" bart Of ou general’ probe a 
peer aa I mn have a fre hand tn working at the . — in 
the States of the Union, and yet the principle and ob- 
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communities. That a policy can be worked out by conference and 
concession which will release these resources, and yet not jeopard or 
it can be done on lines 
of regulation which need be no less acceptable to the people and 
Government of the Nation at large, whose heritage these resources are. 
We must bend our counsels to this end. A common purpose ought to 
make agreement easy. 


dissipate them, I for one have no doubt, and 


A FAIR, JUST MEASURE. 

We believe the bill herewith presented is a fair, just, and 
reasonable measure that merits the favorable action of this 
House. The bill is not only a measure for the development of 
Alaska, but, as conditions now exist in Alaska, it is a measure 
for the very preservation and salvation of Alaska. 

PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT’S GREAT SERVICE. 


PresiZent Roosevelt did a great service to future generations 
when he pried the hands of the special interests of greed and 
avarice, who were planning to take and appropriate this richest 
country on earth, loose from the throat of Alaska. But to stop 
there and to continue in the resaltant cessation of activities 
would and must mean the destruction of Alaska. 

We must start Alaska on a new life of industrial freedom and 
development, or, more properly speaking, simply give Alaska a 
chance to start and give her that assistance to start that any 
sensible Government has always given any frontier land; just 
as the United States in the past has given every new frontier 
part of the United States assistance to start. And then let 
Alaska free to work out her own destiny, and Alaska will work 
it out and answer the call of the future with fine American 
States, of fine American citizens to safeguard the Pacific coast 
and make all possible futare wars with the Orient impossible. 


[Applause.] 
GIVER ALASKA UNBIASED CONSIDERATION. 

I trust this great question will be considered by this Con- 
gress—as all great questions ought to be considered—without 
party or sectional bias or interests, but with an eye single to the 
honor and glory of our great land we all love so well and to the 
great needs of this great Alaska, of such splendid and wonderful 
possibilities, whose trustees we are, and bound, therefore, by 
every honor and tradition of the past to treat her fairly, as we 
have been treated in like cases in every part of oar national 
domain by the Government of the United States. 

Mr. Speaker, we know so little about the real Alaska, and the 
little we know has been all so incorrect, that it may be appro- 
priate to describe briefly the Alaska we would develop. 

FALSE CONCEPTIONS OF ALASKA, 


Possibly no country on earth has suffered so much by the 
conception held of the whole land as obtained from the parts 
of it which are usually visited as has Alaska. The traveler 
sails along the 7,000 miles of coast line and sees nothing but 
a high range of snow-capped mountains, with but three gateway 
valley inlets through them into the great interior beyond, or 
he visits the Klondike, one of the worst climatic regions on 
earth, and comes away saying and thinking that like these is 
all Alaska. He does Alaska the same injustice that a traveler 
would do the United States who saw only the eternal snow- 
capped Pikes Peak of Colorado, knew nothing of the beautiful 
world beyond, and went away saying and thinking like Pikes 
Peak is all of the United States, 

ALASKA DESCRIBED BY COMPARISON, 


Possibly the best way to describe Alaska is by comparison. 
To continue thinking of Alaska as a glacier field of snow and 
ice and mountain limitless wastes is to do violence to truth 
and ordinary intelligence. Alaska has wide areas of valley 
lands and timber, with as many varieties of climate as can be 
fornd in the northern parts of the Middle States. The warm 
Japan Ocean Current does for many parts of Alaska exactly 
what the Gulf Stream does for Great Britain, Ireland, Norway, 
and Sweden, and many parts of Alaska have a northern tem- 
perate climate, where people can live in all the comforts of 
the northern Temperate Zone. 

ALASKA A WONDERLAND OF WONDERFUL POSSIBILITIES, 


We must wake up to the truth and to the fact that here is a 
great tract of land larger than Norway and Sweden, capable of 
outranking in population and wealth both of these combined, 
with a much better climate and much better farm lands, in- 
finitely richer mineral deposits, with rivers navigable more 
miles than the Mississippi or the Ohio, with valleys where 
future American States can be planted, where ten to twenty 
millions of people can live just as comfortably and successfully 
as they can in northern Minnesota, Wisconsin, the Dakotas, or 
Canada. In fact, Alaska is a great slumber land awaiting the 
awakening touch of development; ready to give happy, comfort- 
able homes to millions of people; ready to give and gvarantee a 
cheaper coal supply to all the people of the United States for 
centuries to come; ready to give us the greatest copper, gold, 
and silyer mines the world has erer known; ready to grow a 


future brave, strong, hardy race of men and women such as in- 
habit Norway and Sweden, future American citizens to safe- 
guard our Pacific coast, to defend the Government that will 
nourish it into life, and to give back to us and to do for us 
infinitely more than we can or need to do or give to Alaska, 
With this view and conception of its future let us think of 
Alaska, and thus come to know the possible Alaska of the 
future and appreciate the grandeur and patriotic responsibility 
of our part in this great measure now before us. 
ALASKA BY COMPARISON, 


Alaska’s importance and value to the United States can best 
be comprehended by comparison with other lands of like climate 
and soil. As a history-making epoch event the purchase of 
Alaska stands second in importance only to that great epoch- 
making event in history known as the Louisiana Purchase. The 
Louisiana Purchase consummated by Jefferson doubled the then 
existing area of the United States and gave us the great domain 
of the Union along the Mississippi River from the Gulf of 
Mexico to Canada and out to the mountain ranges and beyond, 
and therewith gave us full possession and ownership of the great 
Mississippi River and its tributaries. The consummation of the 
Louisiana Purchase by that great future-seeing President and 
statesman, Thomas Jefferson, was one of the great epoch-mak- 
ing events in the history of the world, and has been regarded 
by the world as the very flower of consummate statesmanship. 
It changed the map of the world and the destiny of the Govern- 
ments of the earth, 

Second only in importance to this momentous event of history 
is the purchase of Alaska from Russia, consummated by Sec- 
retary Seward in 1867. During the darkest days of the Civil 
War, when we feared that England would declare for the South, 
Russia’s mysterious fleet stood out to sea. Later Secretary Sew- 
ard desired to find a way to pay our moral financial obligation, 
and he found the excuse to pay the debt by buying from Russia, 
for $7,200,000, what was supposed to be worthless Alaska. It 
has turned out to be like buying a hidden gold mine with a 
copper 1-cent piece, and our income, measured in dollars and 
measured in benefits and blessings to all, will prove a like pros- 
perons investment and return on every dollar spent to develop 
Alaska. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman yield? 

Mr, BRUMBAUGH. I regret I can not. I have but a little 
time. When I have finished I will yield to the gentleman with 
pleasure. 

Mr. FESS. I wanted to ask the gentleman about the ridicule 
that Mr. Seward suffered when he bought Alaska. 

Mr. BRUMBAUGH. I thank the gentleman. I remember 
very well that history so states that fact; Seward’s folly they 
called it, I believe. 

ALASKA HOLDS THE FUTURE GOLD SUPPLY OF THE WORLD, 


We gave $7,200,000 for Alaska. Last year we took out of 
Alaska, in gold alone, about $22,000,000. In the last 14 years 
we have taken out of Alaska, in gold, silver, copper, coal, fish, 
and furs, about $475,000,000. On account of the lack of shipping 
and railroad facilities, we haye hardly begun to scratch the sur- 
face of Alaska. No one can estimate the billions of undiscov- 
ered wealth awaiting us in this undeveloped, unknown wonder- 
land. In fact, Alaska holds the future gold supply of the world. 
The Transvaal now furnishes 40 per cent of the world's supply 
of gold. When we shall have permitted Alaska to develop in a 
normal, natural way, Alaska will furnish 40 per cent of the 
world’s supply of gold. 


COMPARISON AS TO SIZE, CLIMATE, VALLEYS, HOMES, AND OPPORTUNITIES, 


Any attempted description of this wonderland must neces- 
sarily be both brief and yery incomplete. Alaska in size: The 
shape of Alaska is that of a large rectangle with two long, 
broad wings. If Alaska were imagined to be placed upon the 
map of the United States, the first wing would begin at Colum- 
bia, S. C., and the body of Alaska would cover the States of 
Minois, Missouri, Kansas, Iowa, Nebraska, Wisconsin, Minne- 
sota, and North and South Dakota. The second broad, long wing 
would reach from Illinois down through the States, through 
Texas, and out into the Pacific Ocean. The body of Alaska lies 
alongside of British Canada; it almost touches the Empire of 
Russia, While its wing reaches down from ont of the Western 
Hemisphere into the Eastern Hemisphere, sweeping north of 
the Empire of Japan. In square miles Alaska is larger than 
Norway, Sweden, Finland, England, Scotland, and Ireland com- 
bined. It is one-half larger than the thirteen original States; it 
is as large as the United States east of the Mississippi River; 
it is twelve times the size of the State of New York; and in its 
present undeveloped condition, with but few of its known gold 
mines imperfectly worked, it produces yearly as much gold as 
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the great gold-producing State of California. It has a climate 
as varied as that of Texas and Dakota, while it holds in its 
great area the greatest gold and copper mines and coal fields 
on earth and waits to house and home millions of American citi- 
zens. Its climate is more inviting, its soil more productive, 
with more acres of farm lands, than that of the great nations 
of Norway, Sweden, or Finland, which house and home more 
than 11,000,000 of the earth’s hardiest, healthiest people. The 
rivers abound with valuable fish; one-half of the world’s supply 
of salmon comes from Alaska. On account of the Japan Current 
the valleys have the same climate as the northern parts of the 
United Statcs or Canada. The summers there are long enough 
to permit the crops to ripen nicely. The winters for the inter- 
rior valleys are about like the Dakotas or Minnesota and adjoin- 
ing Canada. 

Alaska’s great river, the Yukon, is navigable more than 2,000 
miles, and is said to discharge one-third more water than the 
Mississippi. The Tanana River is the Ohio River of Alaska. 
Alaska has more coal in her hills than Pennsylvania, Ohio, and 
the Virginias; more copper than Montana and Arizona; more 
gold than California and Colorado; more tin than Wales; more 
fish than the balance of the waters of America. 

THE POSSIBLE ALASKA—FARMING AND AGRICULTURE, 


From Government reports—not statistics furnished by the 
“interests” or by their paid lobby—let us see what Alaska 
might become in a very few years as an agricultural country. 
In Europe and Russian Provinces lying north of altitude 60°, 
like Alaska as to latitude—Alaska lies between 54° 80’ and 
71°—the census statistics show us that there are now living in 
such valleys as they have fit for cultivation, together with the 
population of the cities, more than 11,000,000 people. There is 
under cultivation 8.373.000 acres of land, which produce yearly 
as follows: Wheat, 6,000,000 bushels; rye, 36.000.000 bushels; 
barley. 26,000,000 bushels; oats, 120.000.000 bushels; potatoes, 
110,000,000 bushels; and about 8,000,000 tons of hay. The live 
stock is as follows: Horses, 2.000.000; cattle, 6,000,000; sheep, 
4,000,000; hogs, 2,000,000; goats, 400,000; reindeers, 500,000. 

FUTURE ALASKA COMPARED WITH NORWAY AND SWEDEN, 

Compared with the above, let us see what Alaska could do. 
A study of the topography, climate, native plants, and crops 
shows that the conditions are very similar in the two regions, 
with the advantages in favor of Alaska. All the above could 
be produced in Alaska and more. In 1910 Prof. C. C. George- 
son, a man of wide practical experience, whom all agree is 
thoroughly trustworthy and reliable, estimated the tillable 
and pasture land of Alaska at 64,000,000 acres, as against 
8.000.000 acres in the above Provinces, which sustain more than 
11.000.000 people. Mr. J. W. Neal, who is in charge of the 
Government agricultural experiment station farm at Fairbanks, 
Alaska, states that by actual survey there are 9,700,000 agricul- 
tural acres of land in the Valley of the Tanana. This valley 
alone could, therefore, support more people and raise more agri- 
cultural products than the Provinces of Norway and Sweden 
and Finland, with all the live stock, crops, and people above 
mentioned. 

AGRICULTURAL POSSIBILITIES OF ALASKA, 


Most people are incredulous when told of the fine agricultural 
possibilities in Alaska, because they imagine that the country 
lacks sunlight. They forget that every spot on the earth's sur- 
face during the course of the 12 months has the same amount of 
sunshine. The shortest day in Alaska is the 22d day of De- 
cember, when it bas not more than 2 or 3 hours of sunshine, 
but 6 to 8 workable hours of twilight. On the 22d day of June 
the Tanana Valley has from 21 to 22 hours of direct, vigorous 
sunshine and heat; and all the crops mentioned above are 
grown, matured, and harvested in the 4 months of this most 
constant sunshine and heat. During these 6 months the Tanana 
Valley has three-fourths of the year’s sunshine—more sunshine 
in a like period of time than any point on the earth’s surface 
south of it; more sunshine than California, Ohio, Georgia, or 
Florida has in the same period of time. 

Mr. Speaker, I know the facts I have stated and the deduc- 
tions I have made about the climatic conditions and the agricul- 
tural possibilities of Alaska possibly will be doubted by some 
and disputed by others. I have not given statistics furnished 
by the agents or interests of the Morgan-Guggenheim Syndi- 
cate, but statistics furnished by the departments of the United 
States Government itself. Of the immense, inexhaustible min- 
eral deposits of coal, gold, copper, tin, lead, zinc, and so forth, 
there can be no dispute, and I therefore omit reference to these. 
I want to back up these statistics by the best possible evidence— 
the testimony of uninterested parties who know Alaska from 
personal observation. I believe it is reliable information we all 
want, and that when we find these things to be true that our 


sense of right, justice, as well as of national security and profit, 
will lead us to vote for this bill. 

In the Washington Post of January 12, 1914, there appeared 
an interview with the Rey. Dr. P. T. Rowe, Bishop of Alaska. 
The reverend bishop resides at Sitka, Alaska, and I desire to 
here insert his testimony on Alaska ag given in said interview. 
The reverend bishop spoke as follows: 

CHATS OF VISITORS AT THE CAPITAL. 


“Alaska and Alaskans are becoming impatient at the continued 
attitude of the Federal Government in retarding development of the 
Territory,” declares the Rev. Dr. P. T. Rowe, of Sitka, Bishop of 
Alaska, at the Raleigh. “ With a generous policy toward Alaska, even 
as liberal a policy as the Government has shown toward the Phili 
pines, Alaska will not only go forward with giant strides, but . 
profit the rest of the country as well as itself. 

“Two things are n in the course to be pursued by the Gen- 
eral Government—a change in the opposition to the extension of trans- 
portation facilities and the releasing of the coal lands. I know these 
are hackneyed subjects in Washington, but they are iive ones in Alaska, 
and Alaska will not become the great Territory that is possible until 
the Government has changed its tune. The eee in Alaska lie 
not only in its great mineral deposits—gold and copper—but in its 
coal and fisheries and its agriculture, and the last named is by no 
means the least. Prof. Georgeson, the Government agent at Sitka in 
charge of farm eee told me recently that the Tanana Valle 
alone is capable producing sufficient crops to take care of 5.000. 00 
people. And the Tanana is not the only agricultnrai land in Alaska. 

It is well known that the coal deposits in Alaska are enormous. 
Our industries are crying for it, but it has been locked up securely in 
the name of conservation. We have to get our coal now from Aus- 
tralia, and to pay $25 a ton for it. While I was in Nome, not long 
ago, two great freighters reached port with several thousand tons each. 

e Government established a naval base at Seward, but what good 
is it without coal? Suppose we were to bave a war with some eastern 
country, where would we get our coal? We could get all we need in 
Alaska at $5 a ton. 

“Instead of 1 the extension of 5 facilities, 
the Government impo a tax of $100 a mile annually for the operation 
of the little narrow-gauge roads that were buut to provide a route 
to the mining regions, and, of course, these roads had to sop work. 
The Guggenheim-Morgan road, which runs for a distance of 198 miles, 
has discontinued extension work because it costs too much, I suppose, 


‘or fuel, 

“All we want is a fair chance in Alaska, as liberal a policy as that 
shown to the Philippines, and the Territory will discover remarkable 
development. The gold production has not shown any falling off in 
the last year despite the obstacles pas in the way of development 
by the Government, but the population has remained stationary. The 
best part of the gold output is t it has disclosed quartz mines, which 
proves that it is permanent.” 

SECRETARY LANE’S STATEMENT. 


I want to call attention to the statement of Secretary Lane, 
a thoroughly informed man on Alaskan affairs. In a letter to 
the Senate committee, among other things, Secretary Lane says: 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
Tun SECRETARY OF THE INTERIOR, 
Washington, May 15, 2913. 


My Dran SENATOR: My opinion is requested as to Senate bills 48 and 
133. These measures, in a word, provide for the construction by 
National Government of a railway system in the Territory of Alaska. 

I favor the adoption of this policy. I believe it to that under 
which Alaska will develop most safely and most speedily, and under 
which the resources of that Territory will most certainly become avail- 
able to the whole people. 

There is but one way to make any coun a real part of the world— 
—5 the construction of railroads into it. is has been the heart of 

ngland's policy in Africa, of Russia's policy in western Asia, and is 
the prompting hope of the new movement in China. Whoever owns the 
railways of a country determines very largely the future of that coun- 
try, the character of its population, the kind of industries they will 

ge in, and ultimately the nature of the civilization they will enjoy. 
The policy of governmental! ownership of railroads in Alaska seems to 
me to be the one that will most certainly make for her lasting welfare. 

To many of our le Alaska is little more than a land of natural 
wonders, here and there dotted with mining camps and fishing villages. 
If Alaska is to be nothing more, it is almost a matter of indifference 
as to who builds ber railroads. I have talked with many who know 
that country well, and I am convinced that we should think of Alaska 
as a land not oaly of mines and fisheries, but of towns, farms, mills, 
and factories, supporting millions of people of the hardiest and most 
wholesome of the race. If this conception of a possible Alaska is a 
true one, our legislation should be such as to most surely bring about 
this possibility, and it seems to me there is less of hazard as to Alaska's 
future if the Government of the United States owns the railroads which 
will make its fertile interior valleys accessible from the coast and brin 
= foals Hote copper, and other mineral resources within the reach o 

e wor 

This is a new pony for the United States. Very true. This is a 
new part of the Uni States. And policies properly change with new 
conditions. The one determining ges in all matters of govern- 
ment should be: What is the wise thing to do? The ancient method of 
opening a country was to build wagon roads. The modern method is 
to build railroads. To build these railroads ourselves and contro! them 
may be an experiment, but such a plan does not su scandals more 
shameful or political conditions more unhealthy than many we have 
known in the new portions of our country under private ownership. 
And in the end we will be free to establish and maintain our own 
chosen relationship between Alaska and the rest of the United States 
unhampered 5 of confiscation or the restraining hand of any 
merely selfish uences. We can owy secure the highest and fullest nse 
of Alaska by making her railways wholly subordinate to her industriai 
and social life and needs—true public utilities. 

Respectfully, 


FRANKIAN K. LAXE. 
Hon. Key PITTMAN, 
Chairman Committee on Territories. United States Senate. 


These are the words of a statesman, words of patriotic states- 
manship. {Applause.] 
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APPENDIX TO THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 


T desire to further verify the statements I have quoted con- 
cerning climatice conditions and agricultural possibilities of 
Alaska from another witness. I want to briefly quote from the 
facts condensed and published by Mr. R. H. Stretch, whom, I am 
informed, is a gentleman of wide experience, trustworthy, con- 
servative, and reliable. 

I herewith desire to insert quotations from his compilation of 
facts on Alaska: 

THE VALUE OF ALASKA TO THE UNITED STATES. 


Alaska is a land whose area is equal to one-fifth of the United States, 
or 12 times that of the State of New York. Its production of gold for 
the year 1912 was $17,398,043 ; that of our gold State, California, whose 
population is 37 times as great, was only $19,928,500. 

Alaska’s per capita production of copper, the mining of which is only 
begun, is now equal to the per capita production of Montana. It bas 
coal fields of greater area than those of Pennsylvania and arable lands 
greater than the entire State of Oregon. Tin, iron, gypsum, and oil 
8 = commercial quantities, and its marble quarries rival those 
of Vermont. 

The reindeer industry, established in 1902 with 1,280 head, has spread 
until the 47 herds number 38,000 head and promises to become a 
valuable source of food supply, while the extent of its fishing unds 
5 rags of all the States combined and are excelled nowhere in 

e world. 

8 on undereloped water power exceeds that of the entire Pacific Coast 
es. 

On an investment of $7,200,000 Alaska gy tN us in return, since 
1867 (and by far the greater portion since 1899, or only 14 years), as 
shown in the reports of the United States Geological Survey, Director 
of the Mint, and other official documents: 

gas 018, ae 


13, 377, 194 
355, 489 
993,119 
240, 830, 168 
TcTTTT—:——T—T—T——x. ier ey ee — 470, 399, 053 

And produced in 1912, as per preliminary estimates: 
Gola. silver, and 8 TTT 21, 580. 000 
rn ß rece 360, 000 
Pih end fares e By oe 
Diiweelin rica ois os ie eae TOS 394, 046 
mS me ae CES ina ace er ea ee — 40,354,178 
O- ee ————— —F 

The commerce of Alaska for 1912 was: 

ry tg? Ue o EE wnat ds = I Bie an N 26, 758, 341 
ey» a oie aS IN OTR ep ER SES — 45,982,719 
7 pele ER As Olen oe abn bo ERE SPL 72, 741, 060 


These results have been obtained at a cost to the Government of 
about $13,000,000 over and above the revenues collected in 45 years, 
showing a profit to the Nation of practically $450,000,000 on an invest- 
ment of 520,000,000. Contrast this wi the money spent in the 
Philippines on an alien nation, and with the results which will not 
bear comparison. If Alaska has achieved so large a measure of success 
under adverse conditions of every kind, what may not the results be 
under more favorable auspices? 


SCENIC ALASKA. 


Alaska is a e Merete in its graphical situation, unique in its 
climate, and unique its physical uties. Point Barrow, its north- 
ernmost cape, is warmer than any point in the world as far north of the 
Equator, and its southern shores, bordering the North Pacifie Ocean, are 
likewise warmer than any point in the world in similar latitudes during 
the winter months, as the result of the beneficent influence of the Japan 
Current. 
s 6 — è $ * „ 


CLIMATE, 


Alaska has its mountain areas, with their snow fields and glaciers, 
with the loftiest summits in the Union, and broad expanses of mossy 
tundra, but it has also wide areas of valley lands and timber, and nearly 
as many varieties of climate as can be found in the Eastern and Middle 
States, controlled largely by the principal mountain ranges and by the 
Japan Current, which does for Alaska what the Gulf Stream does for 
Great Britain, Ireland, and Norway. The following remarks are as true 
to-day as when written some years ago: 
* * a * * * > 

It is not possible to judge of the climate of a country. by a look at 

a map to see how far north it is of the Equator, When many poopie 
in the Eastern States, who are more or less acquainted with the in- 
hospitable coast of Labrador, find on a map that the bulk of Alaska 
lies north of Labrador they appear to conclude that the conditions of 
life must be infinitely worse up there and that the stories of its ice 
and snow must be true. The town of Fair! in Alaska, with its 
mines, farms, electric lights, and all the comforts of modern life, is more 
than 1,500 miles north of New York and 300 miles north of the south- 
ern tip of Greenland at Cape Farewell. 
» s . * . i > 


CLIMATE PROVINCES. 
(Authority, maps of the U. 8. Weather Bureau.) 


Special features easily divide the Territory into six natural subdi- 
yisions, according to rainfall, temperature, and latitude, the details of 
which are shown in the accompanying tables. 

First. Southeast Alaska, 300 miles lon wf 125 miles in width, and 
the coastal region as far west as Cook Inlet is characterized by a heavy 
rainfall and moderate temperature, the average of the latter for the 
three winter months being similar to that of Boston and New York. 
The southeastern rtion covers the Alexander Archipelago of some 
thousand islands, heavily timbered, possessing many available garden 
spats and a rank floral vegetation. In a narrow belt, lying between 
the ocean and the Chugach Mountains, this region extends westerly to 
Cook Inlet, and all its ports for the entire distance of miles are 
open the year round to the commerce of the world. 

md. The second region covers the southern coast of the Alaska 
Peninsula, has a moderate rainfall and similar temperature, but it is 


almost timberless, the forests giving 
first Se ie its harbors remain open 

Thi This covers the entire coastal region of Bering Sea from 
Unalaska to Point Barrow and beyond, and is characterized by wide 
areas of tundra and treeless plains, but, like many parts of Arctic 


uring the winter. 


Russia, is capable of opparin great herds of reindeer. As might be 
expected in its 2,000 miles of coast line, the rainfall and temperature 
vary greatly, both diminishing as we go northward. Including the 
snowfall, the total annual 3 ranges from 84 inches at Un- 
alaska to only about 7 inches at Point Barrow, where the average snow- 
fall is only about 13 inches, showing that a far-north latitude 
necessarily involve great depths of snow. 

Fourth. The Copper River Valley, 3 protected from the heavy 
rains of the coast by the lofty Chugach Mountains, es a com- 
paratively dry climate, with colder winter conditions, and is much less 
thinly timbered than the first fon lying to the south. 

Fifth. The Kenia-Susitna region ers a compromise between the 
first and fourth regions, the rainfall being moderate and the average 
summer temperature about 54°. Much of this region is heavily tim- 
bered and contains large areas of good farming land. 

Sixth. This covers the central area, containing the great valleys of 
the Yukon and Tanana. Protected as it is on the south by the loft 
Alaskan Range, with its extensive snow fields, it is well watered, 
although the average precipitation ra from only 13 to 20 inches, 
while the thermometer in summer climbs to 90° or over in the shade, 
and the average summer temperature is about 58°, or somewhat higher 
than any other of the five regions, while the average of the low summer 
temperature is only slightly less than in southeastern Alaska. 

The meaning of the foregoing details may be better appreciated from 
the following items, taken from the daily reports of the Weather Bu- 
reau, January 6, 1912, covering 43 cities of the United States and 
southern Canada, and many such days might be duplicated: 

Dutch Harbor reported a minimum of 20° above zero; 20 places in 
the United States reported lower. 

Eagle reported 16° below zero; 6 places reported lower. 

Nome reported 4° above zero; 12 places reported lower. 

Sitka reported 34° above zero; 33 places reported lower. 

Tanana reported 4° below zero; 3 3 reported lower. 

Valdez reported 18“ above zero; 18 places reported lower. 

Los Angeles and San Francisco were the same as Sitka, while Denver 
(22° below zero), Huron (18° below), and Winnipeg (30° below) were 
colder than any place in Alaska. 

Sitka had a larger maximum in a list of 45 than 25 other places, 
among which were Chicago, Kansas City, Montreal, St, Louls, nyver, 
and St. Paul. Few people realize the ameliorating influence of the 
Japan Current. 

e length of the day at all latitudes is the same on March 21, On 
June 21 the length of the day at various places in Alaska is closely 
as given below: 


oes not 


Degrees. | Hours. | Minutes, 


rn tain aoa Buen man oe |e 

WA an war atitude 
VVV 1 60-61 18 50 
Fairbanks, ome, latitude about. 64-65 22 00 
Bettles and Cold ſoo . 67 24 00 


Norx.— The places mentioned are approximately in the latitudes given. 


I have dwelt upon the climatic conditions because you will 
be told by some who follow me that the Japan Current has no 
effect on Alaska. 

Table of Government e 


favorably with towns in 
ton, and Canada. 


rimental stations. Climate compares very 
mnesota, Wisconsin, the Dakotas, Washing- 


Table of Alaska temperatures, 
[From maps of the United States Weather Bureau.] 


SOUTHEAST ARCHIPELAGO. 


ber and garden 5 i \ 
Te fa. e ay = 2 my 
Wrangell. = 
5 55 48 27 —10 
56 45 25 —22 
cap kao 56 48 25 —2¹ 
PEE Meere 32 —10 
Bitka l... d 5 46 35 — 
Valdez, Fort Liscum 51 45 20 — 2 
SOUTHWEST COAST. 
46 32 —12 
44 29 —12 
43 32 — 7 
68 43 20 —17 
86 43 1 
i . e 18 —10 
77 N —5⁵ 
78 43 3 —32 
G E oy NS —12 —41 
65 33 —16 —53 
1 Government experimental stations. 


lace to grazing lands. Like the 
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Table of Alaska tempcrature—Continued. GRAIN CROPS AND GRASSES, 
[United States agricultural reports and C. C. Georgeson, in charge of 


experimental stations.] 


Highest | A 2 A 

est | Average | summer | Average 

record. summer. mini- | winter. Lowest. 
mum. 


Fairbanks and in the Susitna Valley, who have cut barley for hay, 
COPPER RIVER VALLEY. 


blak ety hae Products: as well as hull-less and beardless barley. 
. 8 The rapid growth of grain applies also to the grasses. Timothy 
springs up wherever imported hay has been fed to stock, and is 5 11 
1 acclimated. Among the 40 native grasses redtop attains a 
pre reast high in 30 to 40 days, and also seems to be the richest 
nitrogen among its congeners, It grows everywhere, but is said to 
Sep — annual cutting, so that cropping every other year is recom- 
mended. 

Several kinds of vetches and peas make excellent wild fodder, but do 
not take 3 to cultivation, so that experiments are being made with 
varieties of alfalfa from Siberia living under conditions similar to those 
in Alaska, the same being the case with Siberian wheat. 


VEGETABLE CROPS. 


United States agricultural reports and C. C. Georgeson, in charge of 
experimental stations.] 


It is possible to grow magnificent vegetables in all parts of Alaska, 
except on the tundras and mountains, To Alaskans they are no novelty, 
but to strangers unacquainted with the country they are a constant 
surprise. They include ail the products of the Temperate Zone in 
America, and the bureau has in its exhibit potatoes, turnips, beets, 
rutabagas, sugar beets, carrots, parsnips, kohlrabi, celery, rhubarb, 
radishes, onions, cabbage, cucumbers, peas, and even tomatoes, and in 
one or two very favored spots, even melons have ripened. The samples, 
both for size and quality will compare with the markets of New York, 
although grown more than 1,500 miles north of that city. Every 
rast can haye its garden, which will not only furnish the necessities 
of life, but will beautify the home with a wealth of flowers. These 
facts have become so well known that notice of them has practically 
disappeared from the reports of the agricultural stations; but as the 
potato is so important au item in the daily menu, every effort is bein 
put forth to secure those varieties best adapted to the climatic condi- 


KENAFSUSITNA REGION. 


ERZ. 


[ukon 
Circle City. 


Forty Mile... b 
Fairbanks i Reet = trays 


1 Government experimental stations. 


888888. 


FISHERIES. 
VALUE, $17,391,578 FOR 1912—TOTAL VALUE TO 1912, $167,420,118, 
[Report of governor in 1911.] 
Seventeen thousand nine hundred and thirty-two ms were em- 
ployed in the fishing industries and the capi invested was: 
In vessels of all knds -» $5, 559, 534 
Sea fishing apparatus 27, 782 


Shore fishing apparatus 7 2 75 ned tions of rainfall and sunshine. The following facts are from the latest 
Shore property 8.793. reports of the station located at Fairbanks, in the Tanana Valley, only 
Cash: capital. —ͤ— 1909, about a hundred miles south of the Arctic Circle. 

Pathe be wr e ol aly 7 Stern Soh loa ake 22, 671, 387 enty-seven varieties of potatoes yere cultivated during the season 


of 1911, of which three were planted on June 1, nine on June 9, and the 
remainder on June 10. They matured between September 11 and 22, 
with a yield at a rate yarying from 7,260 to 18,876 pounds per acre on 
the experimental plats. In the open field three varieties produced 5 


Of this sum, 5 Ae eo was invested in the salmon cannery indus- 
try, producing 2.823.817 cases of salmon, valued at $14,593,237, In 
1912 the product was 4,060,189 cases, valued at $15,551,794. 


-cured salmon was 419,138 tons per acre after sorting and grading on second-year unfertilized 
The Waite of v5 — 2203. 988 ground, The character of the poets depends much on the kind of 
The value of fresh salmon was 108,922 | Soil and method of cultivation. The best results are said to be secured 


The value of frozen salmon was by allowing the potato to sprout and setting them out on the surface 
0 


à 2 030 the ground with plenty of room between the rows, then covering 
ane 2 5 1 55 3 822. 775 with about an inch of dirt, to be subsequently well ridged 7 On a 
The value of herring was = 201,909 | gentle southern exposure of silty soil, such as is favored by the birch, 
The value of whales was — 104, 084 potatoes grow to a large size and possess a fine mealy texture. 


Cabbages from department seed made heads weighing from 8 to 12 
pounds. Cauliflower was as fine as grown in any country. One 
1 claims to have sold 16 tons of cabbage from half an acre 


There are several notices of the growth of sugar beets (but no infor- 
mation as to their sugar content), and these, with other root crops 
such as rutabagas and carrots, can be grown in quantity for winter 
feed to stock. 

Summing up the question, C. C. Georgeson, the best of all authorities, 
says: All these vegetables can be grown and are grown as far up as 
the Arctic Circle and beyond. This is not eying that they can be 
grown with equal success in all places and in all conditions, for on 
this point the elevation, rainfall, soil, and local conditions as to 
climate are important factors. Nor do I say that there is not now 
and then a cold summer, in which only the hardiest of these things 
make satisfactory owth. But under normal conditions and with 
good culture all of these vegetables are grown successfully eyen beyond 


SEALS. 
VALUE, $410,992.40 FOR 1911—TOTAL VALUE TO 1912, $52,252,185. 


The immense herds of seals which annually resort to the Pribilof and 
St. George Islands in Bering Sea for breeding purposes was estimated 
at 123, on a recent count, being a slight increase over the previous 
year, and was estimated to consist of mature males, 3,885; young 
males from pups to 3 years old, 35,781; mature females, 41,480; young 
females from pups to 2 yedrs old, 42,454; or a total of 39,666 ‘males 
and 83,934 females. ) 

The former leasing system has been abandoned, and the islands are 
now under the direct management of the United States Government. 
The following details are from the annual report of the Department of 
Commerce and Labor. 


1011 the Arctic Circle.” 
— ——ẽ ͥ —öö — — WILD FRUITS. 
Number of sealskins taken 12,002 Alaska is a land of berries, not only in the profusion of fruit but in 
Gross receipts for ame. $415,992. 49 | the great ey ot aang) ain An ASE ATRE 17 
Average per Sein $34.74 Currants, red an lack, abou. southeas' aska, an 
Net receipts for ame i . 962.28 | lesser degree elsewhere, and both are remarkable for the size of the 
Estimated receipts to United States under old lease system. 122,720.45 | fruit and the length of the bunches, rivaling, if not excelling, the best 


of the cultivated forms. 

Strawberries of good size and excellent flavor abound in and on 
the coast belt from Yakutat to the Coppet River Delta, and have been 
crossed with cultivated varieties, producing plants of more luxuriant 

owth than either of the parent forms both as to foliage and fruit. 
Some hundred varieties of these hybrids are under cultivation at the 
Government experimental stations. 

Raspberries are characteristic of the interior regions, especially of the 
Yukon and Tanana Valleys. 

Blueberries are universally distributed and fruit in profusion, the 
berries attaining a diameter of half an inch. So abundant are they that 
two ladies near Nome put up 119 gallons in one season. p 

Huckleberries abound through the Pacific coast and interior regions 
and form attractive . for bears, both black and grizzlies. 

Cranberries, both high and low bush, are characteristic of the interior 
plateau aud Seward Peninsula. 5 

Salmon berries grow luxuriantly in all the coast regions bordering on 
the Pacifie Ocean. 


If further proof of the climatic conditions and the agricultural 
possibilities or the wisdom of Alaskan development were needed, 
the following report should be to all fair-minded people con- 
clusive: 

In the fall of 1912, by act of Congress, the Alaskan Railway Commis- 


sion was appointed. The personnel of this commission was as follows: 
Jay J. Morrow, major, Corps of Engineers, United States Army; 


1 From which must be deducted the costs of management. 


These herds, numbering 123,600, are all that are left of the 4,000,000 
to 5,000,000 which formerly made these islands in Bering Sea their sum- 
mer rendezvous. 8 raids by poachers of various nationalities, 
and pelagic, or open-sea, killing having wrought the destruction. Under 
present conditions and the stoppage of pelagic sealing the herds seem 
to be increasing in number. 


Fors. 
VALUE FOR 1912, $370,519—TOTAL VALUE TO 1912, $22,216,872, 


While the number of fur-bearing animals in Alaska is undoubtedly 
much smaller than in the days of Russian occupation, the annual output 
of skins is still an important industry, as may be judged from the fol- 
lowing official table covering the year ending December 31, 1912: 


Alfred H. Brooks, United States Geological Survey; Leonard M. Cox, 
M. Tnigersn iting 


civil engineer, United States Navy; Colin 


engineer. 
Briefly, the duties of this commission were defined by the act of 
Congress to e railroad routes from the seaboard to the coal 
fields and to the interior and navigable waterways, and to recommend 
in respect to most available routes for railroads in Alaska, which will 
best develop the country and the resources thereof for the use of the 
people of United States. 

in their conclusions they state that “ the commission is unanimously 
of opinion that this development should be undertaken at once and 
prosecuted with vigor; that it can. not be accomplished without pro- 
viding the railroads herein recommended under some system which will 
insure low transportation charges and the consequent rapid settlement 
of this new land and the utilization of its great resources.” They state 
further that “the data presented shows that the United States 
sesses in Alaska a frontier territory of at size and of wonderful 
industrial possibilities. The commission leves that its climate is 
favorable to permanent settlement and to agriculture; that its mineral 
resources are vast and as yet but little exploited; that its population 
is sparse, but only by reason of ifs inadequate transportation facilities; 
and that its people are of the same type of hardy wee that have 
carried the United States frontier to its present limits.“ 

The commission’s report to Con is embraced in House Document 
No. 1346, Sixty-second Congress, session, 


Does any sincere, candid man think that this commission 
would have so reported if Alaska were the bleak, useless coun- 
try its enemies would have you believe it is? 

Mr. Speaker, the opposition to Alaskan development has 
been very severe, and painted a very dark picture of Alaska. 
But has not this been the same with every new part of the 
United States? Read the speeches of Congressmen and Sena- 
tors when the development west of the Mississippi River was 
contemplated. Daniel Webster thought it could never be in- 
habited. Other Senators said nothing can grow there—a vast 
worthless land. And so we have the critic and pessimist to-day. 
What charlatans this Government board, to state the above if 
Alaska is what the opponents of Alaskan development say it is! 

Mr. HARDY. Will the gentleman permit an interruption 
right there for a very brief question? 

Mr. BRUMBAUGH. If it will not be taken out of my time. 
I want to finish within the limit of my time. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will state that it will be taken 
out of the gentleman's time. 

Mr. HARDY. Does it not appear to the gentleman that the 
whole question before the House is whether we shall give the 
resources of Alaska away to private parties or build these rail- 
roads and own them ourselves? 

Mr. BRUMBAUGH. That is the whole thing in a nutshell. I 
have prepared some tables from Donaldson's great work on the 
public domain, and I wanted to read them to show what the 
Government has done for the newer parts of the United States 
in the past, but the table is so long that I omit it. 


DEVELOPMENT OF ALASKA—WIHY AND HOW, 


The question very naturally arises, first, why should the 
United States spend the people's money to develop Alaska; 
second, if we consider development, how shall we develop—by 
Government control, by Government assistance, by gift, or sub- 
sidy? In answer to the question why the Government should 
assist in the development of Alaska, it can be argued that in 
fairness we owe this to ourselves and to Alaska as well; that 
every consideration of duty, obligation, and wisdom demands 
it, as well as every consideration of national security and 
national gain. If the development of Alaska is properly safe- 
guarded and the people's rights protected, then the citizens of 
the United States as well as the Government can hardly fail 
to realize $100 for every $1 expended on Alaska. 


SAFEGUARD THE FUEL SUPPLY OF THE FUTURE. 


Ry taxation all the people of the United States helped pur- 
chase and pay for Alaska; Alaska therefore belongs to all the 
people of the United States. The fnel supply of the future is 
go essential to future generations that these deposits should 
always be safeguarded to the people of Alaska and the people 
of the United States, and never be surrendered to corporate or 
private interests to promote any scheme of development of 
Alaska. Why, even those representing the interests admitted 
before the committee that we could get 10,000 miles of railroad 
built in Alaska if we would give Alaska away to have it done. 
Do you suppose the syndicate interest would do this in a useless 
and worthless land? 

Again, it can be argued that the Government has always as- 
sisted to develop its frontier or its Territories; that this has 
been the policy of the Government in the past. 

Donaldson, in his great work on Public Domain, a book of 
over a thousand pages, sets forth in detail what the United 
States has done to assist the development of different parts of 
the United States. I had thought to present a table dealing 
with this subject, but I find the United States has done so 


, consu 


much for so many sections to assist in their developnient that 
the entire book is full of tables setting forth the work and the 
amounts expended. 

GOVERNMENTAL HELP TO FRONTIER SECTIONS. 

The Government began by assisting in the building of the 
first railroad in the United States—the old Baltimore & Ohio— 
from tidewater at Baltimore through the forests to the Ohio 
River; and this road, with assistance of the old national pikes, 
told the story of the future greatness of Ohio, Kentucky, In- 
diana, Illinois, and the other great interior States. Later the 
Government assisted the great Territories of the West in build- 


pos” ing the Pacific Railroad, which told the story of the great West. 


LET THE GOVERNMENT SPEND MONEY TO ASSIST THE PEOPLE RATHER THAN 
ON BATTLESHIPS. 

In fact, the Government can always and everywhere afford to 
expend the people’s money where that expenditure gives pro- 
tection to life and property, security to homes and home 
builders, assistance in opening up new fields to labor that helps 
to make the necessaries of life more plentiful and cheaper. 
In fact, the millions that the Government yearly puts into the 
building of battleships that float the seas in idleness, at great 
constant expense, to challenge quarrels, can better be spent in 
opening up such a land as Alaska, providing cheap homes for 
pioneers, and in assisting its citizens in the flood-swept districts 
of the country to make safe their homes and the lives of their 
little ones by assisting in building fortifications to prevent such 
disasters as befell the cities of Ohio and Indiana and other 
sections of the United States in the recent great flood which 
devastated some of the best portions of our fair land. 

RAILROAD DEVELOPMENT IN ALASKA. 

The prime essential in the development of Alaska centers, of 
course, is railroad building. There has been already con- 
structed in Alaska about 500 miles of railroad. This is all 
owned by private interests and does not penetrate the interior, 
and renders, therefore, little aid to the great interior develop- 
ment desired by all. 

The consensus of opinion is that some railroad should be 
built from the south sea of Alaska up through the interior, so 
that by branch lines it would open the great coal fields and 
gold fields of the country and the great river valleys for home 
builders, ending at some great river navigable to the western 
ocean. Such a railroad, if but one is built, can be constructed 
with about 400 miles of trackage, with a cost of about $20,- 
000,000, that will give over 7.000 miles of traffic by railroad and 
water, not to speak of the branch lines of the railroad, thus 
opening up to civilization the great valleys that are able to 
house and home millions of settlers, support great cities, and 
give outlet to the greatest coal fields of the world. Such a road, 
accomplishing such great results, would cost no more than two 
battleships, or less than one-fortieth of that spent on the Pan- 
ama Canal, or less than we yearly spend on the Philippines. 


THE GREAT ADVANTAGE AND VALUE OF SUCH RAILROAD DEVELOPMENT. 


The desirability and immense value of such development and 
its supreme importance to the United States is most apparent to 
all. Consider a few of the great results that would come there- 
from. The southern shores of Alaska furnish the best sea 
harbors for our vessels and battleships on the western coast, 
better than at Seattle or Hawaii. These immense, unusued har- 
bors on the southern coast of Alaska are on the shortest line 
by over 1,500 miles from San Francisco and Seattle to the 
Philippines, Japan, or the Orient. These unusued harbors would 
provide the best and safest defenses for our Navy. It costs this 
Government $3,000,000 a year to ship the coal from the United 
States used by our vessels on the Pacific, while within 25 miles 
of these harbors we have coal in inexhaustible supplies—six 
years’ shipping coal bill will build the Alaska railroad. 


FUTURE FUEL SUPPLY OF THE UNITED STATES, 


Again, consider the fuel supply of the United States. There are used 
in the United States yearly 400,000,000 tons of coal. There are used 
85,000,000 tons 8 Fn more coal west of the 1 River than is 
mined west of the Mississippi River. It is plain, therefore, to all that 
the 215 of coal is fixed by the few Atlantic States for all the people of 
the United States. Coal is selling on the western coast for from $5 and 
$10 to $12 per ton. Government FA 7 — who have made an examina- 

ion of the situation, report that at our present consumption of coal 
there is enough coal in Alaska, now explored, of the finest quality, to 
say nothing of the unknown coal fields of Alaska, to supply our needs 
for 500 years. In Alaska there is one coal field in area as large as the 
coal area of the State of Pennsylvania. Now, should we make it possi- 
ble for Alaska coal to come out to the ocean by this railroad, and then 
into the United States, a few Atlantic States could not fix the price of 
coal for all the people of the United States, and should it save but $1 
per ton on the —.— of coal, it would save in our coal bili to the people 
of the United States $400,000,000 yearly, or twenty times the cost to 
build the railroad each year, to say nothin of the value of the railroad 
in opening up the great valleys to Lome settlers from the United States 
and the coal supply for our on the Pacific coast. 
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Having been designated by the chairman of the committee to 
prepare a report on the quantity and quality of coal deposits in 
Alaska, I desire herewith to insert one page of that report: 


On the 20th instant I directed a letter of inquiry to the Navy De- 
partment, asking for information in regard to 8 tests of any kind that 
may have been made by that department in the past concerning the 
quality of coal deposits contiguous to the southern coast of the Terri- 


tory, and also the coal deposits in the Matanuska coal field, together 
with any information concerning the 1 8 55 of said coal deposits. On 
the 23d instant I received the following reply: : 


NAVY DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, September 23, 1913. 
Hon. CLEMENT BRUMBAUGH, M. 


„ NM. C., 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. BRUMBAUGH: In answer to your letter of the 20th in- 
stant, the tests of the Bering River coal are not yet completed. The 
final test is now being conducted at the engineering experiment station 
at Annapolis, Md., and upon its a the complete report of the 
e AS of the Bering River field will be sent to the Congress. 

No detailed reports have yet been received from the expedition in the 
Matanuska field. The test of the coal from this field not be com- 
pleted until next summer. The department regrets, therefore, that it is 
not yet in possession of any first-hand facts on this latter fleld. 

Sincerely, yours, 
JOSEPHUS DANIELS, 


At the same time information was requested from the United States 
Geological heh Department of the Interior. On September 25. 1913, 
I received the following communication from the Hon, Alfred H. Brooks, 
geologist in charge: 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
UNITED STATES GEOLOGICAL SURVEY, 
Washington, September 25, 1913. 
Hon. CLEMENT BRUMBAUGH, 


House of Representatives. 


Mx Dran Mr. BRrUMBAUGH : Referring to your request for reports 
dealing with the coal resources of Alaska, I am sending herewith a cop 
of a summary report on the coal of Alaska, entitled “Alaska coal an 
its utilization" (Bulletin 442 J). This contains information in regard 
to all the coal fields of Alaska in concise form. The tonnage estimates 
are only near approximations, but the data on quality and occurrence of 
coal is a summary of all the information at hand. The information 
contained in this 3 was the basis of the matters relating to Alaska 
coal fields contained in the report of the Alaska Railroad Commission. 
On the last pa; of this report you will find a 8 giving a 
1 ublications issued by this survey relating to the resources 
0 aska. 

I am also sending you a copy of a report on railway routes in Alaska, 
in which there is some reference to the occurrence of coal along the 
various routes described. This report is entitled “ Railway routes from 
the Pacific seaboard to Fairbanks,” and is contained in Bulletin 520 A. 
This report does not differ materially from that of the Alaska Railroad 
Commission; it was. however, published previously, and is not as de- 
tailed, but emphasizes the commercial conditions. 

I am also sending you a copy of a detailed report on the Bering River 
coal field. This is contained in a publication entitled “ Geology and 
mineral resources of the Controller Bay region” (Bulletin 335. The 
Matanuska coal field is described in a report on the geology and coal 
fields of the lower Matanuska Valley (Bulletin 500), which Is included 
with the other publications. 

A report entitled“ The Bonnifield region“ (Bulletin 501) includes a 
description of the Nenana coal field, which contains only lignitic de- 
posits and occurs on the south side of the Tanana Valley, about 50 
miles south of Fairbanks. This is one of the fields which will be 
traversed by several of the proposed railways. 

A general map of Alaska, included in Bulletin 520 A, shows the dis- 
tribution of the coal fields of Alaska so far as they are known. A 
reference to the bibliography contained in Bulletin 442 J shows that 
the members of the Geological Survey have published nearly a hundred 
different reports and articles dealing with the Alaska coal fields. I 
think, however, that the reports referred to above and which are sent 
herewith will probably be all that you will be interested in for your 
present purposes. I need hardly add that if there are any other of the 
reports which you desire I shall be glad to send them to you promptly, 


Yours, very truly, 
ALFRED H. BROOKS, Geologist in Charge. 


Those most competent to speak with authority, on account of years 
of study and investigation of Alaska and its resources, the 
bulletins referred to by Mr. Brooks in the above communication as the 
most reliable reports available on this subject. They are gop pegs 
therefore, to those desiring more complete information on this subjec 
than is proper to attempt in this report. 

Attention Is called to the following extracts from said bulletins dis- 
8 the quantity and quality of Alaska coal deposits. It is not 
deemed important to discuss the quantity and the quality under separate 
headings, as the application is easily discernible. 

In an address on The future of Alaskan coal,” delivered before the 
American Mining Congress in 1911, Alfred H. Brooks, one of the 
3 living and most reliable authorities on Alaska, discussing coal 
818 of Alaska and some proposed railroads at that time, spoke as 
ollows: 

“As is now generally known, the chemical quality of the coal of the 
Bering River and Matanuska fields leaves little to be desired. These 
fields include high-grade steaming and oring coals comparable to the 
best coals of the East, and also some anthracite. 

“The character of the Matanuska coal is less well known, as but few 
openings have been made on the beds. Locally these appear to be some- 
what less disturbed than the coals of Bering River field, but this may be 
offset in cost of mining by the fact that a large number of intrusives 
are present, While there are differences of opinion as to the T- 
centage of coal from these two fields that can commercially mined 
under present conditions, the fact remains that they include much 
workable coal of a higher grade than any in that part of the North 
American Continent tributary to the Pacific Ocean.“ 


The consensus of opinion appears to be that the best way to 
insure the building of the railroad without scandal, collusion, 
quarrels, and delay is to put the matter entirely in the hands of 
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the President, authorizing him to locate the road and construct 
the same. No President has ever won and held the love and 
confidence of the people more fully than has our great President, 
and men of all parties feel that this great trust and responsi- 
bility is safe in Woodrow Wilson’s hands. 


ALASKAN DEVELOPMENT INEVITABLE. 


Alaskan development is bound to come in some form or other. 
It is inevitable. If we do not provide for it, some more just 
and sensible Congress will. We should not let our incorrect 
knowledge and information of Alaska work to the detriment of 
this great undertaking. Because Alaska is not now settled and 
developed like Norway and Sweden argues nothing. Oklahoma 
was the same for centuries. The geographies of our grand- 
fathers had Illinois and Missouri marked “ The Great American 
Desert,” and little development occurred therein until the Gov- 
ernment gave assistance. Kansas, Nebraska, Colorado, and the 
great Oregon country remained undeveloped until the Govern- 
ment assisted in the construction of the Pacific Railroad. The 
poet Bryant, in his Thanatopsis,“ compared Oregon to the 
Barcan Desert of Africa in these words: 

Take the wings 
Of morning, pierce the Barcan wilderness, 
Or lose thyself in the continuous woods 


Where rolls the Oregon, and hears no sound 
Save his own dashings— 


And so forth. 


OBJECTIONS AND THE OBJECTORS. 


Mr. Speaker, the objectors to Alaskan development may all 
be classified under two general heads or classes—the constitu- 
tiona] argument need hardly be referred to: First, Government 
ownership of railroads. Those who say they fear that Alaskan 
development would commit the Government to Government own- 
ership of railroads. The Government-ownership problem is not 
in this question at all. Because the United States Government 
in the past assisted many, many times in many places did not 
commit the Government to the policy of Government ownership 
of railroads, and neither will this great commendable states- 
manship and humanitarianlike piece of work commit the Goy- 
id tee in any way to the policy of Government ownership of 
railroads. 


THE FELLOW WHO JUST OBJECTS, 


Second. Those who object to the Government doing anything 
anywhere except in their own locality, but do not object to it 
there. In fact, when I hear some of these Representatives of 
sections of our country where the United States Government 
has done so much, talk, I marvel that they have it in their 
hearts to do so poorly by Alaska. They just object. The great 
Jefferson found them crying unconstitutional and objecting to 
the expense of the Lewis and Clark expedition that made known 
to the world another world west of the Mississippi River, but 
the great Jefferson, with faith in the right and the future, did 
just what his great successor, President Wilson, is now recom- 
mending to be done. 


THE LOGICAL POSITION OF THR OBJECTORS, 


What is the logical position of the objectors who would pre- 
vent Alaskan development? For the defeat of railroad build- 
ing either prevents Alaskan development or hands Alaska over 
to the syndicate to exploit—a prey to the interests—because 
without railroads by the Government none but the syndicate 
can get in or out of Alaska. Everyone must be aware of this. 
Without meaning to impugn the motives of anyone, yet it 
appears to me their position, logically, is this: 

Those who would defeat railroad building in Alaska are 
willing and would continue the useless expense of $3,000,000 
a year shipping coal to our Pacific Fleet. They would continue 
to expend millions on naval harbors at Hawaii, far out from 
our coast in the ocean, where coal must be hauled at great 
expense, and leave unused the fine natural harbor nature has 
made for us on the south Alaska coast with inexhaustible coal 
within 25 miles. 

They would continue to leave our Pacific Fleet in peril; con- 
tinue to buy coal from Japan and Australia; ship it from West 
Virginia and Pennsylvania, playing thus into the hands of the 
coal monopoly and Shipping Trust. They would leave the coal 
monopoly go on with the demand resting on West Virginia and 
Pennsylvania, largely, and let the high prices of coal continue 
for all time. They would be willing to leave our Pacific coast 
open to all the dangers of attack which our foolish policy of 
nondevelopment of Alaska invites. 

They would keep out of Alaska all settlers, all home builders, 
all but the “ interests.” They would say to the people of Alaska, 
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as brave a race of pioneers as ever braved pioneer dangers in 
any land or any age, “ Bone of our bone, blood of our blood, 
leave the land where sleep your dead, or stay and starve.” 

They would say to the United States Government, “ Pull down 
the flag of progress in Alaska, scuttle the ship of enterprise, 
beat the retreat on a magnificent opportunity, and abandon a 
magnificent responsibility.” 

Gentlemen, it will not be done; Alaskan development is bound 
to come. If we can not see the opportunity and do it, then some 
wiser Congress will; for God in His wisdom, I believe, would 
not permit Alaska to be forever blighted by such senile senility 
and such supine stupidity as such action as nondevelopment 
would imply and impose. [Applause.] 

We should develop Alaska, because it opens up future homes 
for future American citizens, and we are legislating weil when 
we open up cheaper homes for the poor. We can thus draw 
from our congested places in our great cities and solve the 
labor problems there. The farmers of the United States can 
find added markets in Alaska and Alaska can furnish the farm- 
ers and the business enterprises of the United States with the 
great fuel supply of the future and prevent coal monopoly and 
coal famines of the future. 

We should develop Alaska, because it gives the needed har- 
bors and the greatest security to our ships at sea necessary to 
guard the Pacific coast. The Pacifie coast defense is of the 
utmost importance, and coal is the one great essential. The 
United States is now purchasing coal in Japan and Australia 
and we are shipping coal from the coal fields of West Virginia 
and Pennsylvania to our Pacific Fleet. Our naval vessels use 
250,000 tons per year on the Pacific coast. In case of war we 
do not have and could not get enough coal to our fleet on the 
Pacific coast to last 60 days, for coal is a contraband of war, 
and during time of war could not be sold to us by any other 
country. Still more serious is the fact that our coal is carried 
almost entirely in foreign built and owned vessels, which could 
not be done in time of war. 

We should develop Alaska, because we are pledged to that 
policy by the Baltimore platform of 1912, which promises im- 
mediate development of the resources of Alaska. In fact, plat- 
forms of all parties have promised this for the last 25 years. 
Besides, this has been the policy of the Government in regard to 
all the new parts of our country in the past. The Government 
spent $8,000,000 in the building of the old dirt roads or pikes 
over the Alleghenys through Pennsylvania; it assisted Ken- 
tucky, Ohio, and other interior States by building the old Balti- 
more & Ohio from Baltimore to the Ohio River; it assisted the 
Territories of the West by giving the immense sum of 155,504,994 
acres of land up to the year 1868 as a bonus to railroads 
through the West. In the Government’s policy of the past re- 
ferred to its help was purely a gift and it owned no part of the 
road in the end, but in now assisting in the development of 
Alaska the Government can get all its money back and not be 
out one cent; still own its own railroad, and can then operate 
it, lease it, or sell it as it may desire, and leave open this great 
country to future civilization for millions of American settlers 
and good, cheap homes for the future poor. 

We should develop Alaska, because it speaks and indicates 
the growing life of the Nation. Any nation growing is safe. 
Any nation standing still is in danger. For us to take the latter 
course, when the former is open to us with every inducement of 
profit and sentiment and patriotism, would be most foolish and 
unwise. 

We should develop Alaska, because the trifle spent, in com- 
parison to the benefits to be derived both to us and to Alaska, 
would never be felt or noticed. For should the Government 
announce that this railroad would be built, cities would spring 
up as by magic and the town sites of such cities alone would 
reimburse the Government for the money spent in constructing 
the railroad, while the cheapening in the Nation's coal bill for 
the people of the United States would repay all the money spent 
in building the railroad ten times over a year. 

We should develop Alaska, because thereby we avoid the 
probability of any naval defeat in the Pacific Ocean, and there- 
fore remove the temptation to attack us at any time, and thus 
avoid all the calamities of war. 

We should develop Alaska, because we would thus perform 
a service and put in motion a movement for which future gen- 
erations would rise up and call us blessed. We would make a 
bigger, better, stronger United States of America, where labor 
would be lighter, life sweeter, and the earth a better place to 
live upon; and upon our work, if consummated in justice, 
honor, and honesty, would rest the gratitude of future races to 
be and the benign benedictions of the skies. [Applause.] 


Railroads in Alaska. 


s EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. JAMES T. LLOYD, 


OF MISSOURI, 
In toe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Wednesday, February 18, 1914, 

On the bill (S, 48) to authorize the President of the United States to 
locate, construct, and operate railroads in the Territory of Alaska, 
and for other purposes. 

Mr. LLOYD. Mr. Speaker, Alaska was purchased from Rus- 
sia in 1867 for $7,200,000. It has an area of 577,390 square 
miles, about the size of the States of Texas, California, and 
New Mexico combined; an area eight times as large as the 
State of Missouri. It has a variety of climate. It is astounding 
to those who are not familiar with it. There are places in 
Alaska where it is so warm in winter that they can not secure 
ice enough for summer use, and there are other places away 
from the coast so cold that ice is found in summer within a few 
inches of the top of the ground. 

Alaska has proven to be a valuable asset to the United States. 
There are fully developed at the present time along the western 
shores the finest salmon fisheries in the world, the output of 
which amounts to more than $10,000,000 annually. Alaska 
furnishes the greatest number of fur seals of any country; 
these are confined to the waters about Pribilof Islands, and 
are worth more than one-half million dollars annually. The 
seals have been unnecessarily destroyed in the last few years, 
so that this industry has been languishing, but under existing 
laws and the careful surveillance of the United States the seal 
is now being protected, so that this industry will be much more 
profitable in the future. 

Vast sums of gold have been secured from that Territory. 
There is obtained from the mines there from fifteen to twenty 
million dollars per annum. There are other mines in that Ter- 
ritory of great va'ue; the copper district is supposed to be as 
good as could be found in any other place on the globe. These 
are being developed and about $1,000,000 per year is being pro- 
duced. A railroad 200 miles long has been constructed, which 
connects these mines with the seashore, 

There are vast deposits of coal in that Territory, much of 
it supposed to be of a superior character. These fields have 
not been developed, first, because private ownership could not 
be acquired, and, second, no satisfactory system of leasing has 
been devised. The general impression seems to be that if the 
coal fields were opened up to private ownership, or if a satis- 
factory system of leasing was provided, that private enterprise 
would build the necessary railroad from the coast to these 
mines. About 175 miles of road is all that is necessary to reach 
these mines. 

In my judgment the Government should do that which is 
necessary to give the people of the United States the benefit of 
the Alaskan coal production, and I am gratified to know that 
legislation looking to this end is now being framed and will 
soon be presented to Congress for action. I am anxious to see 
Alaska developed. These coal fields ought to be mined, and 
some kind of system ought to be adopted by which this valuable 
asset in Alaska could be profitably utilized. 

At the present time the industries named almost entirely 
cover the field of activity. Much is said about Alaska as an 
agricultural possibility, and it may be that the beautiful pic- 
ture of agricultural development and farming population may 
be realized in the years to come, but thus far farming as a 
business enterprise in Alaska has not been a success. ‘There 
have been experiments made to show what that country could 
produce, and there can be no doubt but that under proper con- 
ditions crops that mature quickly and vegetables of the same 
character can be raised in Alaska. But the trouble is at pres- 
ent it costs too much to prepare the land for cultivation. I 
quote from the report of Seth Mann, who was the personal 
representative of the President on a tour through Alaska, and 
in his report he makes this statement: 

The land is covered with a thick growth of small timber, consisting 
of spruce, birch, poplar, cottonwood, and aspen. Owing to the freezing 
of the soil in the winter season, the trees in this section have very 
shallow roots, reaching down only about a foot or so below the surface 
of the soil. The trees are small and valueless except for fuel. They 
are easily uprooted. and when the clearing is completed the cover of 
moss and tun about a foot in thickness, must be removed and the 


to the summer sun. The initial expense in preparing the 
ground is in maay cases considerable, reaching as bigh as $125 per 
acre, 
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With this condition existing one could hardly expect this 
country to be developed for farming purposes by the class of 
people who are now seeking homes in the United States. What 
is desired by our people is cheap homes for those who need 
them; but in this cold climate, where there are but a few 
months of the warm period, one could hardly expect to make 
farming a success where it was necessary to make an expendi- 
ture which might amount to $125 per acre in preparing the 
lands for cultivation. 

We have in our part of Missouri splendid lands and in good 
state of cultivation, and yet these lands to-day, with their 
improvements, can be purchased on an average for much less 
than $125 per acre. So that the man who desires to farm will 
naturally remain in the States, where he can get cheaper land 
and enjoy the benefits that come with permanent settlement. 

The President makes a beautiful statement in his message 
with reference to conditions in Alaska, and says that it is nec- 
essary to unlock the interior, and that the railroad is the key 
which will unlock it. Speaking for myself, I am. perfectly 
willing to unlock at once the vast deposits of coal which may 
be utilized at once by constructing railroads to the coal fields, 
and this can be done with an expenditure of about $8,000,000 
and the building of 175 miles of railroad. I cam see no excuse 


for any other expenditure in railroad building at the present 


time. As I have explained, the other purpose for which rail- 
roads would be builded would be to open the agricultural lands 


to settlement and make possible the location of farms in that 


far-uway country. But, as I have also explained, this is at 
present impracticable. As the lands grow more valuable in the 
States there will be greater likelihood of Alaskan lands being 
used. But, aside from the development of the coal fields, there 
seems to be no possibility of business enterprise being sufficient 
to meet the operating expense of any railroad that might be 
built, much less to meet the interest that might accrue on bonds 
or pay any part of the investment. i 

It is claimed by some that Alaska is now under the control 


of the Alaska Syndicate, the stockholders: of which syndicate | 


are the Guggenheims and Morgans, and that something should 
be done to remove their grasp and secure for the people the 
whole of Alaska. It is urged by those who make this conten- 
tion that the Alaska Syndicate now owns the transportation 
lines between the Stutes and Alaska; that it holds and controls 
the salmon fisheries; that it has secured the fur trade with 
the Pribilof Isiands; and that they own large copper mines in 
the interior, and a railroad now constructed which leads to 
those mines, which road has been built at the expense of nearly 
$10,000,000. 

It is claimed, further, that they own the boats on the Yukon 
and Tanana- Rivers. If this be true, they are the owners at 
present of nearly every important enterprise in that vast Ter- 
ritory, and the development of Alaska by Government aid would 
result in greater benefit to the Alaska Syndicate than to anyone 
else. In fact, it would seem that at the outset, at least, the 
Alaska Syndicate would be the real beneficiary of any aid that 
may be extended by the Government, excepting the coal-mining 
industry, which has not been developed and in which they have 
no interest and can secure none. A railroad constructed so as 
to open up these mines would be of benefit and would develop 
an industry which would not be controlled by the Alaska 
Syndicate. 

Mr. Mann, the President’s representative, further stated! in 
his report: 

There are two prima 
ment of Alaska Lig 86 t . E pper eig pp igri 
trails, and, second, the opening up of the coal fields. These two proj- 
ects should go forward with equal steps, since each is dependent upon 

I am perfectly willing to accept this view and have provi- 
sion for the construction of railroads to the coal fields, and 
then secure the passage of laws which will utilize the coal 
fields for the consumption of those who need coal. I think that 
these two projects should go hand in hand, and if the pending 
bill were so amended as to provide for the building of 175 miles 
of railroad, to cost not exceeding $8,000,000, I would support 
the bill; but I can not see my way clear to support the propo- 


sition which provides for the construction of 733 miles of rail- |) 


road at the expense of $35,000,000. My vote will be cast in 
accordance with this conviction, but I will support an amend- 
ment to the bill or a motion to recommit the bill which will 
—— 57 the expenditure to the construction of 175 miles of rail- 
road. 

We are in need of the building of public roads in the United 
States, and the Government is disposed to give aid in their 
construction. We are needing for the people living in the 


basin of the Mississippi Valley levees for the protection of the 
people and the lands, and these levees, if constructed, would 
result in untold benefit to the American people and would open 
up for cultivation as fine lands as there are on earth. Much 
can be done in irrigation of arid lands and in expenditure for 
conservation of the various resources of the country, and my 
judgment is that we would first better provide for the States 
and the development of the interests of the States rather than 
to make investments in far-away territory which can only result 
in profit in the distant future, if ever, 

The salmon fisheries are on the coast; the fur-seal industry 
is about the islands of the sea; the copper mines already have 
a road which connects them with ocean harbors; there are 
splendid transportation facilities between the States and the 
Territory of Alaska, and at present there seems to be no special 
need for the construction of a railroud, excepting for the pur- 
pose of developing the coal fields, and, as I have repeatedly 
stated, I will take pleasure in supporting a bill for the con- 
struction of a road to these coal fields. 

I am aware of the fact that the most important thing to do 
at present in securing the development of Alaska is to unlock 
the door of opportunity to those who wish to enter its lands or 
secure the right to develop its mines. 

It is almost impossible to secure a homestead in Alaska. 
Mr. Mann, in his report, referred to above, said of one farmer, 
‘as an illustration for the rest: 


One farmer on the Yukon kept at the problem of proving up on his 
| homestead for five years, and then gave it up. 


| Then he says: 


Everywhere one hears a similar story. 

The complaint is 3 throughout Alaska, both along the coast 
and in the interior, t the process of proving up on Government land. 
is always interminable, with one inspection following another, and all 
‘of them reported back to Washington, and with mail communication 
between Washington and the interior of Alaska very infrequent dur- 
| ing seren months of the year, when the rivers are frozen. 


F dislike to differ from the chairman of the Territories Com- 
mittee, Mr. Houston, one of the most conscientious and honor- 
able men we haye in the House, but I am fully convinced that 
I would not be warranted in supporting this measure and thus 
provide for so large an expenditure of money for which there 
could be no return, and on account of which, if the railroads 
that are built other than to the coal fields are operated, they 
must be operated at a loss. 

I do not wish to practice economy to the extent of parsimony. 
I do not wish to be considered an obstructionist to any kind 
of progress, but it seems to me at the present time that the pas- 
sage of this bill and the building of the 733 miles of road at 
an expense of $35,000,000 is providing for the wasting of at least 

527,000 000. And since I view the matter as I do I must, as u 
‘matter of conscience, vote against this bill unless it is so 
amended before final passage as to provide only for railroads 
leading to the coal mines, but in order to secure the railroads 
leading to the mines I do not feel warranted in voting for the 
foolish expenditure of $27,000,000. In other words, I do not 
feel at liberty to vote for a proposition which carries the ex- 
penditure of $35,000,000 in order to secure a needed improve- 
ment of $8,000,000. 

I shall take pleasure when opportunity offers in voting for 
provisions which will open up the coal mines for the benefit 
of the American people. I will be pleased to vote for a change 
in the land Jaws which will make the securing of a homestead 
in that country easy. “I wish to cast my vote for every proposi- 
tion which looks toward the building up of Alaska. I am 
especially interested in the platform declaration affecting that 
Territory, which provides that the people of Alaska shall be 
given the full enjoyment of the rights and privileges of the Ter- 
ritorial government. I wish in every way I can to secure to 
them the management of their own affairs and the enjoyment 
of the full rights and privileges of American citizens, and IL 
‘hope to see everything done that may be legitimately done to 
help them to develop Alaska and to make it more profitable to 
the people who live in that Territory and the States of the 
Union. 

The white population of Alaska is about 35,000, so that it is 
proposed in this bill to expend an amount equal to $1,000 for 
‘every permanent white settler in it. This Investment, it seems 
to me, is entirely out of proportion with present demands and 
lis not warranted either from a business standpoint or from the 
| standpoint of economy to the Treasury, because unless we prac- 
tice economy somewhere there is sure to be a deficiency in the 
Treasury next year, and this I am sure the people of the United 
States would be glad to avoid. 
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SPEECH 


OF 


HON. JOHN H. SMALL, 


OF NORTH CAROLINA, 
In tHe Hovse or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Wednesday, January 28, 1914. 

The House in Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union 
had under consideration the bill (H, R. 1739) to authorize the President 
of the United States to locate, construct, and operate railroads in the 
Territory of Alaska, and for other purposes. 

Mr. SMALL. Mr. Chairman, I am opposed to this bill, and in 
what I hope will be a brief time I shall endeavor in a modest 
way to give some of the reasons which have brought me to that 
conclusion. 

But it may be wise at this stage of the debate to refer to the 
bill which is under consideration, to the powers which it con- 
tains, and to the purposes which it is intended to effectuate. 
This bill I shall attempt, therefore, to analyze briefly. 

In it the President is given the power to name the railroads, 
to employ officers and agents, to detail any engineer officer 
in the Army or in the Navy or any civilian official for service 
without extra pay, to locate routes for a standard-gauge road 
or roads connecting one or more open Pacific harbors on the 
south coast of Alaska with the interior nayigable rivers or coal 
fields yielding coal sufficient in quality or quantity for naval 
use. It is specified that such roads are intended for the develop- 
ment of the agricultural, mineral, and other resources of Alaska ; 
to induce the settlement of the public lands; to provide for the 
transportation of coal, munitions of war, and troops. The 
President is further authorized to construct a standard-gauge 
railroad or railroads of about 1,000 miles; to exercise the 
power of eminent domain; and, further, to exercise all of the 
powers heretofore grauted by acts of Congress relating to rail- 
roads in Alaska; to purchase all necessary equipment; to build 
docks and terminals and all other necessary structures; to fix 
rates of transportation for freight and passengers, subject to 
the supervision of the Interstate Commerce Commission; to 
perform all the usual duties of a common carrier for hire; to 
lease said railroads for a term not exceeding 20 years, and in 
default of leasing, to operate the same until the further action 
of Congress; to lease, purchase, or condemn any existing rail- 
roads in Alaska; to make joint traffic agreements with other 
railroads or steamship lines; and to transfer any equipment of 
the Panama Canal for the construction of such railroads. 

Section 2 gives the Interstate Commerce Commission jurisdic- 
tion over said roads. Section 3 authorizes the President to 
borrow $35,000,000, or so much thereof as may be necessary, and 
issue bonds payable in 30 years, but redeemable after 10 years, 
at 8 per cent interest, and appropriates temporarily $1,000,000, 
to be refunded out of the proceeds of the bond issue. 

Section 4 creates the Alaska redemption fund, into which 
shall be paid 50 per cent of sales of lands and minerals, plus 
the net earnings of said railroads, to be used in paying inter- 
est on bonds and redeeming bonds. 

Section 5 provides for annual and other reports, and section 
6 authorizes the President “to do all other lawful acts and 
things to carry out the purposes of this act.” 

I give this analysis of the bill in order that it may be seen 
that it is nothing more nor less than an embarkation by the 
Government of the United States upon the construction, owner- 
ship, and operation of railroads. Under this bill Congress gives 
authority for the construction of railroads in Alaska, authority 
for their operation and all of the incidental powers possessed 
by a common carrier for hire. 

I am opposed to this bill because it does embark us on a pol- 
icy of Government ownership of railroads and because no rea- 
son justifying it appears upon the face of this bill or in the 
records; nor, in my humble judgment, can any reason be found 
to make an exception to that policy in the case of Alaska. I 
believe that the people of the United States are epposed to the 
nationalization of our railways in any State or Territory. 

If we should pass this bill and it should become a law, it 
would mean substantially the beginning of Government owner- 
ship of railroads in the United States. I further believe it is 
a fair statement to make that no Member of this House can 
unreservedly vote for this bill who is not in fayor of Govern- 
ment ownership of railroads, 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
man yield? 


The CHAIRMAN. 

Mr. SMALL. I do. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. I desire to ask the gentleman if 
he is not the author of a bill providing for the expenditure of 
several million dollars for an intracoastal canal to run along 
ray AVADE seaboard, and does not the gentleman favor that 

Mr. SMALL. I have the honor to have been somewhat active 
in support of an intracoastal waterway, but the improvement 
of waterways and harbors is an entirely different proposition 
from governmental construction of railroads. For years the 
Federal Government and the Congress have been committed to 
the construction of waterways. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. For what purpose? 

Mr. SMALL, For the purpose of promoting interstate com- 
merce, 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. The transportation of commodities 
from one point of the country to another under Government 
ownership. 

Mr. SMALL. I understand the gentleman to contend that 
Government construction and ownership of railroads is on a 
parity with the improvement of waterways? 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. Is not that intracoastal canal 
largely to be built through the gentleman's State and along 
the Atlantic seaboard? 

Mr. SMALL. It is to be along the entire Atlantic seaboard. 
But I do not wish to be diverted to talking about any waterway 
project in the United States, whether it is in the Mississippi 
Valley or in the State of Texas or along the Atlantic seaboard. 
And I take it that the gentleman is not opposed to improvenient 
of waterways. 
es Mr. SIMS. Mr. Chairman, may I ask the gentleman a ques- 

on? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMALL. Certainly. 

Mr. SIMS. If this bill passes, will the gentleman regard it 
as committing us to the policy of Government ownership of 
railroads? 

Mr. SMALL. I fear so; and I hope to give some substantial 
reasons, if I may, before concluding, for contending that there 
is no more reason for the Government constructing and operat- 
ing railroads in Alaska than in other sections of the country. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
man yield for a question? 

Mr. SMALL. I will yield for a brief question. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. I understand the gentleman be- 
lieves in building roads, dirt roads, in the States by the Federal 
Government, does he not? 

Mr. SMALL. I have not reached a satisfactory conclusion 
on that question. I would favor Federal aid under proper con- 
ditions. The gentleman certainly knows, though, that it is 
within the constitutional power of Congress to construct post 
roads either independently or in cooperation with local com- 
munities and States. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. Will the gentleman tell us the 
difference, then, between the United States Treasury paying out 
funds for the purpose of building roads in his State and build- 
ing railroads in Alaska sor identically the same purpose—for 
the benefit of the country and the benefit of the people? 

Mr. SMALL. I am opposed to Government ownership and 
operation in any part of the country, and if I understand the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. STEPHENS], he is in fayor of the 
Government ownership and operation of railroads. To that 
extent we differ. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. The gentleman misunderstands 
me. I have said nothing that would lead him to make that 
statement. 

Mr. SMALL. I hope to convince the gentleman that there is 
no reason for the Government owning or operating railroads 
in the Territory of Alaska. 


Mr. HOUSTON. I believe the gentleman has said that there 
is no question of the authority of the Government to build post 
roads. Is not a railroad a post road? Has it not been so de- 
clared time and again? 

Mr. SMALL, Mr. Chairman. in the brief time I have for the 
discussion of this bill it is not my purpose to enter upon the 
constitutionality of this measure. I am going to assume that 
Congress has the right to build and operate railroads in Alaska 
if it desires to do so. I assume that for the purposes of my 
argument. 

I was adverting to the dangerous innovation which we are 
making in providing for the construction and operation of rail- 
roads in Alaska, and that I feared it was the beginning of the 
nationalization of railroads, and I desire to call your attention 
to some of the results that policy carries with it. 


Does the gentleman yield? 
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We have in the United States to-day railroads with a total 
mileage of 248,888 miles. The railroad employees in 1911 were 
1,668,809. The employees of the telegraph, telephone, and ex- 
press companies numbered 322,044, together making 1,990,853, 
or nearly 2,000,000 salaried employees. 

The taxes which are paid annually by the railroads to the 
State and local communities now amount to 810.873.193. Any 
legislation which shall open the door and give a plausible ex- 
cuse for Government ownership of railroads throughout the 
country is fraught with danger to our institutions. danger to 
the perpetuity of our form of government, and an economic 
wrong which can not be justified. 

It may be said here in passing, simply by way of comment, 
that not only is the consensus of sentiment in the United States 
against Government ownership of railroads, but that it favors 
the maintenance of private ownership under present Government 
regulation. I believe, and I take it that every Member of this 
House believes, in the strict regulation of common carriers, to the 
end that the public shall receive the most efficient service, with- 
out discrimination against any section or any individual. Under 
that policy we have the most efficient service. We have the low- 
est rates, and, with a few conspicuous exceptions, we bave the 
best management of railroads of any country in the world. 


Mr. LAFFERTY. Will the gentleman yield for a question: 


right there? 

Mr. SMALL. Certainly. 

Mr. LAI'FERTY. Has the gentleman any statistics to back 
up the statement he has just made? If he has, will he put them 
in the Recorp? 

Mr. SMALL. Oh, yes; even a superficial reading of records 
and official reports will furnish the gentleman this information 
and corroborate my statement. I do not care o be diverted to 
that now, but I am sure the statement I have just made can be 
justified by the highest authority, much of it official, and that it 
can not be controverted. ö 

I ask, What reasons are given why we should make an ex- 
ception in favor of Government construction and ownership of 
railroads in Alaska? I take it there are many Members of this 
House like the gentleman from Texas [Mr. STEPHENS], as I un- 
derstood him to say a moment ago, who are opposed to Govern- 
ment ownership and who are yet in favor of this bill for the 
coustruction of railroads in Alaska. Let us look for a few mo- 
ments and see what reasons are given for making an exception. 

They say that railroads are necessary to open up Alaska. 
Who closed Alaska, if it is closed? It is a fact that during the 
history of Alaska there have been only two completed patents 
for coal lands, amounting to less than 200 acres. During that 
entire time there have only been 163 patents of homesteads in 
Alaska. About 8 or 10 years ago, under the spur and inspira- 
tion of the then chief of the Forest Service, Mr. Pinchot, after 
the discovery that there were valuable minerals in Alaska, this 
Government adopted what has been termed intense conserva- 
tion or ultra conservation. Under that policy we have abso- 
lutely closed up every avenue for the development of the re- 

Sources of Alaska. We do not have conservation there. We 
have, as some have expressed it, reservation, so that the Govern- 
ment bus reserved unto itself every one of those resources out of 
which products are to come which are to make traffic for the 
railroads which are to be constructed. A policy of fear, timidity, 
and quiescence, under the guise of conservation, has been 
adopted in that distant Territory for these last 10 years, and 
now we hear lamentations and wails because the resources of 
Alaska have not been developed, and now, as usual, we are 
disposed to lay the blame elsewhere than on ourselves. Ap- 
parently the easiest way out of this dilemma is to borrow 
money and build railroads. Shall we search ourselves for the 
truth, shall we maintain our mental poise, or shall we follow 
the hungry crowd on the Pacific coast and vote millions for 
railroads in a vast frozen area with a meager population of only 
35,000 white folks? 

Railroads in themselyes do not make for commerce or for 
traftic. There must be some resources to be developed—forests, 
minerals. soils to be cultivated—something which must come out 
of the earth in one form or another, or out of the sea, which 
shall be made into valuable products for the use of man and 
thereby create products for traftic of any railroad. Here it is 
proposed while Alaska is still bottled up, while no man except 
under such conditions as make it impracticable, may enter a 
homestead in Alaska, where no man, however strong his desire 
may be to obtain a patent of coal lands in Alaska can get one, 
it is proposed, in the first instance, to put the cart before the 
horse and build a railroad at a cost of $35,000,000 into that 
Territory. 

It has been urged most insistently and seriously by the Dele- 
gate from Alaska [Mr. WickersHam] that greedy monopolists 


are attempting to monopolize the resources of Alaska. It may 
be said by way of parentheses that very few of the resources of 
Alaska have been permitted to get into private hands and there 
is very little to monopolize. But insistently, and evidently with 
entire sincerity, he refers to the Alaskan Syndicate and other 
monopolistic combinations of corporations in Alaska, and insists 
that they stand as a barrier in the development of its resources. 
He said they were monopolizing the wagon roads, constructed 
for public use. He enumerated the eating houses, and to take 
literally the statement of the Delegate from Alaska, there is 
scarcely a public utility in that Territory which is not monopo- 
lized in the manner which he describes. And he insists that 
by reason of this condition primarily the Government ought 
to construct railroads there. 

It has been urged as another reason that the 463 miles of 
railroad which are now in existence in Alaska were monopolies 
and not operated in the interest of the public. That is given 
as another reason why the United States should build railroads 
there. Others have said, and the majority report of the com- 
mittee amplifies that proposition, that these railroads should be 
built by the United States for governmental uses. What govern- 
mental uses are there to justify an expenditure of $35,000,000? 
Great emphasis has been laid on the proposition that coal for 
our Navy could be obtained from the interior coal fields of 
Alaska; and yet it appears, and I will insert it in my remarks— 
clipping from a recent issue of the Star—to the effect that 
tests have been conducted by the Navy of 600 tons of coal from 
the Bering River coal fields, and that it is inefficient and not of 
proper quality for use on our naval vessels: 


ALASKA COAL A FAILURE—VALUELESS FOR NAVY, ACCORDING TO OFFICIAL 
REPORT OF TESTS, 


Preliminary tests of Alaskan coal from the Bering River district have 
been very discouraging to officials who ho; they might develop a new 
fuel supply for the Navy. Rear Admiral Griffin, in charge of the in- 
vestigation, has reported to the House Naval Affairs Committee that the 
Bering River coal tested bas fallen so far under expectations in prac- 
tical use as to be of no value, but that from the Matanuska fields and 
otber sections of the Bering district, from which coal is yet to be 
tested, the Navy is et san better results. 

Chemical tests of the ing River coal indicated that it contained 
a higher efficiency of thermal units than the Pocahontas coal of West 
Virginia, but when put to firing tests in the Navy, notably aboard the 
cruiser Maryland, it developed only 43 per cent of the same efficiency 
and caused a great deal of trouble. It made immense clinkers, whic 
clogged the furnaces and covered the grate with a molten sub- 
stance like tar, which shut off the draft and hampered steaming. 

Congress has appropriated $75,000 for experiments with coal from 
the Matanuska district, and these will be carried on. 

Those who are opposing the Alaska railway bill, now being debated 
in both Houses of 5 are pointing to the admiral's testimony 
before the Naval Committee as an added argument in their favor. One 
of the arguments advanced by the supporters of the bill is that a 
Government railroad is needed to tap the northern coal fields and bring 
a fuel supply to tidewater for the Navy. 


As was said the other day, in a large degree our ships of the 
Navy are to be operated in the future with petroleum as a 
fuel. There is only one other coal field in Alaska, and that 
is the Matanuska field, which, it is contended, will furnish 
naval coal. That has not been tested. Let us hope that at 
least one of these fields, when it is finally reported upon. will 
show that its coal is eflicient and of proper quality for use on 
our naval vessels. 

I submit that there are no governmental uses which justify 
the investment of this large sum of money and the construction 
of railroads in Alaska. 

But it has been said that the United States Government 
owns Alaska, and, therefore, it should build the railroads and 
develop its own property. I have not been able to understand 
the consistency of that proposition. For what purpose does 
the United States own the public lands? Is it a part of its 
policy to exploit them? Shall it mine for coal, as the gentle- 
man from Washington [Mr. Bryan] said that he favored? 
Shall it engage in Agriculture? Shall it establish fisheries? 
For what purpose does the United States own its public domain? 
For only one purpose, and that is to vest it into the hands of 
its citizens, under proper conditions, so that the settler may 
obtain grants for farm lands, if any can be found fit for 
profitable agriculture, and so that its coal and mineral lands 
may be leased or otherwise conditionally granted. Thus may 
the resources of Alaska be developed under terms of genuine 
conservation. In a general way this has been the policy of the 
United States regarding the public domain from the beginning, 
and that ought to be the policy of the United States in this 
great domain of Alaska, comprising one-fifth of the territory of 
continental United States. 

Therefore, coming back to the proposition of the effects of 
conservation, the policy which ought to be adopted is one which 
would open up these mineral lands, these agricultural lands, if 
there are any, and the other resources of Alaska, so that the 
initiative of enterprise and public spirit of the American citizen 
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might utilize and exploit them for their own profit and for the 
profit and wealth of all the people in the country. [Applause.] 

I said I did not understand why gentlemen could seriously 
advocate the proposition that because the United States owned 
more than 90 per cent of the lands of Alaska that, therefore, it 
should build railroads for the purpose of developing those 
lands. Let me submit another query, Is it the purpose of 
the Federal Government, under the theory of unearned incre- 
ment of lands, to build railroads there, then to develop alternate 
sections of mineral and agricultural lands, and thereby add to 
the value of the lands before putting them on the market, or 
is it the proper policy for the Federal Government to permit 
its citizens to get patents to alternate sections of agricultural 
or mineral lands or otherwise secure some degree of title to 
the resources of Alaska and develop them and let our citizens, 
the men of thrift, create an-added value for the remainder of 
the lands still reserved by the Government? 

The poliey which we ought to adopt in connection with the 
opening up of Alaska is for Congress to pass remedial laws by 
which the resources, in so far as they may be attractive and 
valuable, shall be opened to citizens of the United States, and 
not under such paternal policy as is sought to be adopted in 
this bill. I want to make this proposition, and if any gentleman 
in the Chamber can controvert it, I want him to do so: There 
is not an eyil condition, there is not an economic or industrial 
wrong existing in Alaska which has been mentioned during 
this debate as justifying the construction of railroads by this 
Government in Alaska which it is not within the power of this 
Congress to remedy by legislation other than the building of 
railroads. If there is a single one of these conditions which 
Congress has not the power or which it may not in a practical 
way remedy, then I ask any advocate of this bill to name it 
now. I pause for an answer to this challenge. If there has 
been monopoly of railroads there, monopoly of wagon roads; 
if there hus been any attempt to exploit Alaska to the injury 
of the people there or to the injury of the people of the whole 
country; if there has been a single reason given in this debate 
reciting evil conditions in Alaska, I ask any Member who has 
advocated the construction of railroads by the Government as 
a remedy for these evils to answer the question whether by 
appropriate legislation, other than the building of railroads, 
a proper and complete remedy may not be afforded? The propo- 
sition is unanswerable. I state again, and I state it emphati- 
cally, that every evil condition which exists in Alaska td-day, 
every monopolization of its resources or of public utilities which 
have been urged as a handicap to the development, growth, and 
progress of Alaska, that it lies within the power of this Con- 
gress to provide a remedy for, other than the building of Gov- 
ernment-owned railroads. If during the brief time which I shall 
occupy the floor a Member can think of a single one of those 
evils which we have not the power to remedy, I hope he will so 
state. 1 
What are the resources of Alaska about which so much has 
been stated? I am in sympathy with the desire to utilize the 
resources of Alaska for the benefit of all the people of this 
country. I desire its development. I am willing to vote for 
any legislation which does not violate the settled policy of this 
country and which involves no economic error for the develop- 
ment of Alaska. But what are the resources there which we are 
asked to develop? I do not desire to disparage or minimize its 
resources. Probably they are greater than I conceive them to 
be, but certainly no one could have listened the other day to the 
gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. Ferris], who described the 
agricultural conditions in Alaska and the possibilities of culti- 
vation and the development of that soil for production of crops, 
without being deeply impressed with the thought that agricul- 
ture in Alaska for any development of any pretensions was a 
Jong way in the future. I think it may be stated with entire 
truthfulness that the only possibilities for agricultural develop- 
ment in Alaska are such as may arise around mining towns or 
other industrial communities there for the purpose of supplying 
local demand. Even the personal representative of the Presi- 
dent, Mr. Seth Mann, stated that it could not be foreseen when 
there would be sufficient agricultural products in Alaska for 
export, and for many years, at least, not sufficient to meet the 
local demand of the people of Alaska. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will state to the gentleman that 
Lo has five minutes left. 

Mr. SMALL. Mr. Chairman, I am assuming that the mineral 
resources of Alaska are varied and valuable. I do not care to 
go into the details of that. The point I wish tc reiterate is 
that whatever resources are there are bottled up by the policy 
of preceding administrations and of this administration, and 
that every avenue to open them up is closed by the inaction and 
indifference of the Congress of the United States, and that be- 


fore we undertake the building of railroads to develop these 
mineral resources or any other resources in Alaska we ought 
first to open the door of opportunity wide to the people of the 
United States and of other countries, as it may be, who. desire 
to settle in Alaska to obtain a foothold by purchasing the lands 
of the Government, to mine its nines, to take out its minerals, 
cultivate its lands, and in other ways to do the work which hag 
always fallen to the lot of the hardy pioneer. 

In conclusion, I would like to emphasize the statement that 
no reason has been given why railroads should be constructed 
by thë Government in Alaska that will not apply te many other 
sections of the United States, that every evil which exists there, 
every economic wrong, every one of the allegations made, and 
which have been urged as justifying the construction of rail- 
roads, may be removed, and new and appropriate conditions 
restored by appropriate legislation upon the part of Congress, 

Now, the gentleman from Oklahoma Mr. Ferris], who made 
such a clear and informing talk upon this proposition, stated 
that in his opinion the remedy was the leasing of the mineral 
lands upon such conditions as would enable the lessees to obtain 
the minerals in sufficient quantities for profitable production, 
and at the same time to surround the leases with such condi- 
tions as to prevent spoliation and to preserve them or conservé 
them in an appropriate degree for the use of the people of the 
United States and to posterity. That, it seems to me, was a 
proposition which was well taken and which must appeal to 
the good judgment of Members of this House. What we should 
do is through the appropriate committees of this House to 
propose and enact legislation which shall first open up Alaska, 
which shall permit its agricultural lands to be obtained, which 
shall permit its coal and mineral lands to be obtained and leased 
under proper conditions, thereby attracting settlers, which set- 
tlers, Just as they have done in the Rocky Mountain States, just 
us they have done on the Pacific coast, just as our forefathers 
did in the great Mississippi territory, be left alone to work out 
their salvation and in doing so to develop the resources of 
Alaska. 

Mr. Chairman, I regret that I felt constrained to oppose this 
bill. It appears that the Secretary of the Interior, Mr. Lane, 
has advocated it, advocated it because, as I understand him, 
he does not care to be bound by any past policy, but because 
he says we have new conditions, and we must meet new con- 
ditions with new policies. The question of the unsoundness of 
the policy of Government ownership apparently did not appeal 
to him. I regret it further because the President of the United 
States, who is one of our greatest Presidents, and whom we 
greatly admire, said in his message to Congress that railroads 
were only the key to the opening up of Alaska. Yet my own 
convictions were so strong that I could not yield them, and I 
believe I also represent the views of my constituents. In my 
judgment it would be the entering upon a policy fraught with 
such danger to our institutions and to the future commercial 
and industrial growth of the United States that it is a precedent 
which should be honored in the breach. Right in the beginning 
we should realize its great dangers, right in the beginning we 
should thwart those who are seeking to adopt Government 
ownership, and right in the beginning we should resolve that the 
Congress of the United States will embark upon a policy of 
Government ownership and operation of railroads in no part of 
our country. [Applause.] 


Railroads in Alaska. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. BRYAN F. MAHAN, 


OF CONNECTICUT, 


In tue Hovse or Representatives, 
Wednesday. February 18, 1914, 

Ou the bil (S. 48) to authorize the President of the United States to 
locate, construct, and operate railroads in the Territory of Alaska, 
and for other purposes 
Mr. MAHAN. Mr. Speaker, I shall vote for this bill. Alaska 

contains about one-fifth the area of the whole United States 

and is owned practically in its entirety by this Government. 

We have been the proprietors of this great expanse for nearly 

50 years, and to-day its population is only about 30.000. 

It is argued that Alaska is not growing in population and 
can not be developed.- To prove that we are prone to mistakes 
in that respect it is only necessary to cite the case of our sturdy 
young neighbor on the north, a large section of which up to a 
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few years ago was supposed to be uninhabitable. That theory 
was shattered by the introduction of the railroad, and so, too, 
I believe, will be the popular conception of Alaska. 

That Territory cost us seven millions in 1807 and we have 
since taken from her more than $400,000,000; yet the surface 
has been hardly scratched. Alaska is a country of vast possi- 
bilities, rich in gold and silver and containing apparently in- 
exhaustible mines of coal. 

Mr. Speaker, it is claimed by those opposed to this measure 
that the use of the millions required to build this road can not 
be justified. Our experience in the past does not bear out this 
view of the situation. In the construction of our transconti- 
nental lines large subsidies of money and lands were freely 
given by the Federal Government. 

The results of this policy,-I think, speak for themselves, 
Private capital alone could not have accomplished the task any 
more than to-day private construction of an Alaskan railroad is 
to be thought of. 

We have not been miserly, to say the least, in providing trans- 
portation facilities within our own immediate borders. In addi- 
tion to the subsidies to which I have referred and the more re- 
cent liberal expenditures of millions on the Panama Railroad, 
we are appropriating annually nearly $50,000,000 for the im- 
provement of our rivers and harbors, with a grand total to date 
of three-quarters of a billion. 

Let us dwell for a moment on the most recent accomplishment 
of the Canadian Government, with a population of 8,000.000 
people. Beginning at the Atlantic and crossing the Provinces 
of New Brunswick, Quebec, Ontario, Manitoba, Saskatchewan, 
Alberta, and British Columbia, ending in a $2,000,000 dock at 
Prince Rupert, on the Pacific, the Dominion has practically built 
the Grand Trunk Pacific Railroad; The eastern half of the road 
was paid for outright by the Government, and the first-mortgage 
bonds of the western were guaranteed by it. 

Along much of this ocean-to-ocean line, 100 miles on either 
side, there is no human habitation and the foot of a white man 
had seldom trod upon it until the building of the road. 

I do not need to tell you of the transformation which this 
deserted region has since undergone. 

And bere are we, representatives of a Nation of 100.000.000 
people, actually shivering at the thought of investing a fraction 
of what our little neighbor did to develop our northern treasure 
house. I yenture a prediction that some of the younger Mem- 
bers of this House will look back on their legislative careers and 
feel that in voting for this bill they achieved a real stroke of 
statesmanship. And we of Democratic faith who favor it will 
have the knowledge of haying upheld a principle of the Balti- 
more platform and of carrying out an expressed wish of Presi- 
dent Wilson. 

I agree with Secretary of the Interior Lane, when he says: 

I favor the adoption of this policy. I believe it to be that under 
which Alaska will develop most safely and most speedily and under 
which the resources of that Territory will most certainly become avail- 
able to the whole people. 

Mr. Speaker, I believe that we, as representatives of the peo- 
ple, owe it to ourselves, our constituents, and to the Territory of 
Alaska to expedite the development of that great storehouse of 
wealth by providing for rapid increase of population through 
easy communication with the outer world. 


Construction and Ownership of Railroads in Alaska by the 
Federal Government. . 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. WALTER ELDER, 
OF LOUISIANA, 
In roe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, February 18, 1914, 


On the bill (H. R. 1739) to authorize the President of the United States 
to locate, construct, and operate railroads in the Territory of Alaska 
and for other purposes, X 
Mr. ELDER. Mr. Speaker, I am opposed to giving $36,- 

000,000 to start a railroad in Alaska, for several reasons, any 

one of which is sufficient, in my mind, to defeat the proposition. 

It is well recognized that, owing to outside pressure, the final 

passage of this bill is assured. However, pressure without 

sound reasons should nct be sufficient to pass bills in this House, 
and if some here had backbones instead of cotton strings we 
would come nearer being a Congress representing the. American 
people than puppets in the hands of some others. No doubt 
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many of you are voting for this bill from pure, conscientious 
belief and reasoning, aud to such, while I differ with you, you 
have my respect and admiration; toward the others I had per- 
haps best not express an opinion, f 

In the first place, there is no necessity for this expenditure. 
We hear a great deal about the corporations grabbing Alaska, 
and that this is the only method to keep them from it. Be- 
cause the Government may own aud operate at the cost of 
maintenance a railroad in Alaska it will not prevent corporation 
control of the mines and all its other resources. We can unlock 
Alaska by a leasing system which will return a fair yield to 
both the Government und the investor. We can prevent the cor- 
porations gobbling up Alaska by providing that no corporation 
or person can directly or indirectly own or operate above a 
certain amount of land in that country, and put such a penalty 
for violation, both civil and criminal, that no man would dare 
to violate the law. For such a law I would gladly and readily 
vote. 

In the second place, I can not bring myself to believe in the 
Government ownership of railroads. I xnow of at least one bill 
which will follow this urging the Government's operation of 
a railroad in Michigan, using this bill as a precedent. How- 
ever, even if I believed in Government ownership of railroads, 
I would not support this bill because the operation of the rail- 
roads in Alaska can not be a financial success owing to climatie 
conditions, They would have only about three or four months 
in the year in which to operate, and the only tonnage of any 
size which they could possibly haul would be the coal deposits, 
which have not yet, in spite of two tests by the Government, 
proven a success as a heating proposition. We do not need the 
coal of Alaska at this time and should leave its development to 
the future generations that may need it. 

The Government reports show we have already discovered 
and located enough coal to run this country for 7,000 years, 
which is far enough ahead, at least for my mind to calculate and 
provide for. They will have to operate through mountains of 
snow and ice and haul only a few trainloads for each season. 
They say we will haul out on this railroad, when built, a great 
deal of gold. Up to this time Alaska has been only a placer- 
mining country, and all the millions of gold which have been 
brought out of Alaska could be brought in two or three carloads, 
the freight on which, from a hauling standpoint, would have 
perhaps brought the Government a thousand or fifteen hundred 
dollars. However, if I was sure that billions and not millions 
of gold would be mined in Alaska by ten or fifteen thousand 
promoters and gold diggers, who would leave this country for 
the chances of those barren fields, and would bring back these 
billions of gold with them, from an economic standpoint, and 
looking at it from the standpoint of the poor people of my dis- 
trict, I could not vote for it. The larger the production of gold 
the higher the cost of living. Unquestionably, from an eco- 
nomic standpoint, if all the gold of Alaska was dumped into the 
banks of America to-morrow, what we would buy to-day for 3 
dollar would to-morrow cost us $2, and the only ones who 
would secure any benefit out of this money would be those 
who risked their time, their lives, and their pleasure in digging 
it, and those who would follow in their trail on the Great White 
Way of New York City. They would have produced no actual 
material wealth, and the payment would be made by the people 
of the country who are the producers. If it would develop a 
great agricultural country, there might be some reason for it, 
but every month in Alaska, leaving out the small territory on 
the coast, and which the railroad would not benefit, there is a 
killing frost, the ground is frozen to the depth of 50 to 200 
feet, and agriculture is impossible, except under hothouse condi- 
tions. If agriculture could be produced that would help to feed 
and clothe the world, then it would be of some economic value, 
and the Government would get its pay not out of the railroad 
but out of the production of material wealth in the country. 

In the third place, there are only nbout 40,000 white people in 
Alaska. We start by giving them an expenditure of almost a 
thousand dollars per capita, and it is not denied that it is 
going to take about $150,000,000 additional appropriations to 
give them anything like the roads they say they need and that 
we know they desire. If you would give me $1,000 per capita, 
I would not need the four or five thousand which we are un- 
doubtedly going to spend on them per head; but give me $1,000 
per capita for the people of my district and I could macadumize 
every public road there, build a $5,600 schoolhouse. in every 
precinct, and drain a territory So miles wide and 100 miles 
loug made of the finest alluvial deposits; the soil is as rich 
as any in America or as rich as the valley of the Nile, a coun- 
try, when drained, sufficient to support a million people and 


sufficient to produce enough agricultural products to feed the 
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entire State of New York and at least ten times as much 
agricultural products as all that bleak Alaska can possibly 
produce when it has been fully developed. That is not all. It 
would leave a sufficient sum to pay our State and parish debts, 
and the interest of the remainder would pay all the State and 
parish taxes of that district forever. Instead of that you give 
us $15 a mile for post roads and Alaska $100,000 a mile for 
railroads. To the man who is an humble citizen of this coun- 
try, living his toilsome life, paying his taxes and supporting the 
Government, and receiving small benefit therefrom, away from 
the use of the public buildings and from many interesting things 
of city life, a man who is always subject to the call of his 
country. you give a paltry sum, a sum that he has paid in taxes 
many times over in his life; but to the man who is daring 
and bold, and who is not satisfied to stay at home and make the 
ordinary sort of citizen, but who wishes the wild dreams of 
millions for bis work, and who can not possibly produce any- 
thing that will economically enrich the rest of his country, you 
are starting out by giving a thousand dollars apiece, which we 
all know will be increased several times in amount. The com- 
parison, in my mind, does not seem fair. Some of you have 
heard the whispering of the leaves, some of you are profoundly 
sincere in these beliefs, and I regret that my judgment causes 
me in this matter to differ with a majority of this House. 


Railroads in Alaska. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM J. FIELDS, 


OF KENTUCKY, 


In toe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Wednesday, February 18, 1914, 

On the bill (S. 48) to authorize the President of the United States to 
locate, construct, and operate railroads in the Territory of Alaska, 
and for other purposes. 

Mr. FIELDS. Mr. Speaker, I am opposed to the passage of 
House bill 1739, which proposes to authorize the construction of 
a railroad in Alaska at the expense of the Federal Government, 
which means at the expense of the taxpayers of this country. 
In opposing this measure I will not go as far as some gentle- 
men have gone who have said that the time will never come 
when it will be either feasible or profitable for the Government 
to open Alaska by constructing a railroad across or into her 
territory, but I do not consider it proper to do so at this time, 
nor do I believe it will be the act of good judgment or economy 
to do so for many, many years. And we, Mr. Speaker, who 
hold the purse strings of the Nation should exercise business 
judgment and sound discretion in the expenditures of the public 
funds intrusted to our management by the constituencies who 
send us here. 

Now, there is not a single valid reason why we should ex- 
pend $40,000,000 of the peoples’ money on this project, and 
every reason why we should not do so. 

First, we are under no platform pledges. to do it because our 
party has not spoken upon this subject, and every man is at 
liberty to think and act and vote according to the dictates of his 
own conscience and the will of his constituency without violat- 
ing any political obligations or repudiating any platform prom- 
ises made to the country. It is a new proposition with which 
we are confronted, and should receive the careful thought of 
each Member of this body before it is written into law; for in 
my opinion the $40.000,000 proposed to be expended by this bill 
is only the beginning of an expenditure of countless millions 
that will be expended on Alaska, on which we will never receive 
an adequate return. That is one phase of the proposition, and 
the next phase of it is that we are endangering the Federal 
Treasury, which may result in a bond issue to meet the current 
public expenses; and history teaches us that that is a dangerous 
proposition for any political party, and has resulted in the 
undoing of every administration which has had to resort to it. 

The next phase of this question is whether or not it is the 
proper field in which to invest if we have the money to spare, 
and with this phase I shall deal more extensively. The pro- 
ponents of this bill claim that by building railroad lines into 
the coal fields of Alaska we shall be able to make the Pacific 
coast a naval base by renson of the fact that it will enable us 
to get a coal more cheaply and with less delay with which to 
supply our Navy. But that argument has been undermined 
by the recent report of the Secretary of the Navy. which shows 
that Alaskan coal is unfit for naval use. This information was 


received from the Secretary of the Navy by the gentleman 
from Oklahoma [Mr. DAVENPORT], who is a member of the œm- 
mittee which framed this bill, and I quote same that It may go 
into the Recorp, It reads as follows: 
Navy DEPARTMENT, 

? Washington, December 15, 1913. 
Hon. JAMES S. DAVENPORT, 
Committee on Territories, 

House of Representatives, United States. 


My Dear MR. Davenport: The report of the coal investigations in 
the Bering River fields have not rs been completed. At the present 
time the progress is as follows: e conditions in the Bering River 
field have — observed and a large sample of coal mined. It has been 
estimated that the field contains an adequate supply. The sample of 
run-of-mine coal contained a much larger Fe of ash than former 
investigations of the field indicated, and possibly on account of this 
large ash content and the clinkering of the coal the test by the U. S. 8. 
Maryland proved that run-of-mine Bering River coal is unsuitable for 
— use. A portion s ta cont wee sere ae Nr at the 
naval engineering experiment station, na and an evap- 
orate test will be made on December 17 and 18 to show whether the 
a and screened coal from the Bering River field is suitable for 
naval use. 

The department regrets that your letter was not received in time to 
forward you this information at the hour requested by you. 

Sincerely, yours, 
JOSEPHUS DANIELS. 


And, Mr. Speaker, after they made this test at Annapolis, 
the Acting Secretary of the Navy on December 27, 1913, made 
the following report: 


Navy DEPARTMENT, 
Ñ Washington, December 27, 1913. 
Hon. JAMES DAVENPORT, 
House of Representatives. 


My Dear Mr. Davenport: The preliminary report of the tests of 
Bering River washed and screened coal at the engineering experiment 
station, Annapolis, Md., notes that under similar conditions Berin 
River coal produced only about 75 per cent of the power gotten wi 


Pocahontas, 
The department therefore notes with 1. that the Bering River 
e for naval use. 


coal sample has thus far proved unsuitab! 
Sincerely, yours, 
FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT, 
Acting Secretary of the Navy. 

Mr. Speaker, I deem it advisable to give some considera- 
tion to this report of the Secretary of the Navy, especially 
since the argument in favor of a naval base on the Pacific 
coast is the greatest argument in favor of the construction of 
these railroads in Alaska by the Government. And another 
argument against the contentions that we should expend this 
money to secure Alaskan coal for our Navy is the fact that all 
of our most modern battleships are steamed with oil, and those 
now under construction will be steamed with oil when put into 
service. The Navy is rapidly passing from the use of coal as a 
fuel. Therefore the expenditure of this vast sum of money for 
the purpose of securing Alaskan coal for the Navy, which 
is unfit for use in the Navy, and which will not be needed 
within a short time, even if it were of superior quality, is 
absolutely unwarranted, and can there be a single argument 
advanced that the opening of the Alaskan coal fields would 
cheapen the price of coal for home consumption in the conti- 
nental United States by the people who are to bear the burdens 
of this taxation? No; not one. If any man will disprove my 
statement I will support the bill, for I am anxious to see the 
consuming public get their fuel at the cheapest price possible. 

But let us make a brief comparison between the coal fields of 
Alaska and the coal fields of this country, which are operated 
in 31 States of the Union. There are three coal fields in 
Alaska. Two of them, the Bering and Manatuska, are down 
on the coast region, where they already have water transpor- 
tation, and where the proposed railroad would not improve 
their yalue. The other, the Nenana coal field, is in the interior 
of Alaska, and its value would be greatly enhanced by the con- 
struction of a railroad into it if the coal was of such a char- 
acter as to stand long shipment. But the Nenana coal is a 
lignite coal, the quality of which is so inferior that it is not fit 
to ship a great distance. In support of this statement I wish 
to read from the hearings a portion of the testimony of Dr. 
Alfred H. Brooks, of the Geological Survey, who was a member 
of the railroad commission. Dr. Brooks has long been a resi- 
dent of Alaska and was of such prominence that President Taft 
appointed him on this railroad commission; and, whether you 
are for the bill or against it, you must concede that Dr. Brooks 
is authority on Alaskan coal fields. In the testimony Dr. 
Brooks said, in speaking of the Nenana field: 


I have measured coal about 20 feet in thickness in this field. That 
is about the werkable limit of commercial mining. So I prefer to think 
there is no coal quite so thick as indicated by the picture, because I 
do not think it would be worth much. But whatever may be said 
about the thickness of any individual bed. there is an enormous amount 
of coal in the field. Our party made an estimate on the basis of the 
actual quality in sight—and our surveys were not detailed—of some 
9.000,000,000 tons, which is more lignite coal than we estimated in all 
Alaska at the time we made the report of the Conservation Commis- 
sion. There is an abundant supply of coal there. So far as we know, 
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it Is all lignite—a fair grade of lignite—and can be used to advantage 
in local industries. 

But, Mr. Speaker, does any man on this floor believe that a 
ton of lignite coal is of such quality as to warrant its haul 
across Alaska to the coast and then stand a 2,000-mile water 
haul to the United States? This proposition is absurd, and no 
man would attempt to defend it from an economic point of view 
when we have in the State of Wyoming alone, as shown by the 
1908 report of the Geological Survey, enough coal to last this 
country 1,000 years at the rate of 400,000,000 tons consumption 
a year, and this field is from 2,000 to 4,000 miles nearer our 
western coast cities than the Alaskan fields. In addition to the 
Wyoming fields, we have the fields of Washington and Cali- 
fornia, Idaho and Nevada, Utah and Colorado, Iowa and Kansas, 
all closer to any point on the western side of the country than 
the fields of Alaska.. 

We have in the continental Uniied States, according to the last 
report of the United States Geological Survey, enough coal to 
last this Republic 7,000 years; and, as I have previously said, it 
is distributed throughout the length and breadth of the land, 
as shown by a table from the Geological Survey on the coal pro- 
duction of the United States in 1911, which reads as follows: 


Coal production of the United States, 1911, by States. 
[Value per ton and price per ton per employee.) 
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Mr. Speaker, the Federal Government has spent almost 
incalculable millions of the peoples’ money in the improvement 
of our waterways, and in railroad grants to extend lines of 
transports ion into these various fields, that their products 
might be carried not only to the markets of this country, but to 
the markets of the world. And we can purchase our coal from 
these fields more cheaply than we ean ever hope to purchase it 
from the fields of Alaska. We can purehase it from the fields 
of the continental United States cheaper than we could freight 
it from the inland fields of Alaska if it were given iv us there 
loaded on the car. Therefore this proposition is a farce from 
the standpoint of coal for consumption in the United States. 

Mr. OLDFIELD. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman from 
Kentucky yield for a question? 

The SPEAKER. Will the gentleman from Kentucky yield to 
the gentleman from Arkansas? 

Mr. FIELDS. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. OLDFIELD. The gentleman said a moment ago that we 
could get coal more cheaply from our own fields than we could 
get it from Alaska if it were mined and loaded there free of 
cost. Does he think that the city of Seattle, Wash., could pur- 
chase and transport its supply of coal from Pennsylvania more 
cheaply than it could transport it from Alaska if on his propo- 
sition it was loaded on car there free of cost? 

Mr. FIELDS. Well, Mr. Speaker, that might not be the 
case as between Seattle and the coal fields on the eastern side 
of the country, but fortunately for Seattle there is much coal 
in the United States lying hundreds of miles nearer to it than 
either the fields of Pennsylvania or Alaska; and I apprehend 
that Seattle will not suffer for coal before the Alaska fields are 
ready to supply it over the railroad, the wind work of which 
we are now erecting, or buy if any cheaper after the real rail- 
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road is completed, notwithstanding the fact that it will have 
cost $40,000,000 of the money that belongs to the taxpayers of 
this country. 

Mr. Speaker, there is not one single point upon which the 
proponents of this measure can hang their defense of it from 
the standpoint of cheaper coal for this country. Then where 
and how can they defend it? Can they do it on the ground that 
the commerce between the States and Alaska will justify it? 
Of course they can not. The statistics on the commerce will 
not bear them out in any contention of that kind, even though 
we have heard some glaring statements about the products that 
come from Alaska. But mere statements are one thing, and 
facts are another; so let us see what the facts are. 


The total products that have come from Alaska from 1868 
to 1911 were $428,000,000. Two hundred and six millions of this 
amount were mineral products, including coal, gypsum, marble, 
and tin. Two hundred and twenty millions, or over half of it, 
were sea food and furs, which does not need a railroad, for it 
comes by water, and that class of goods will continue to come by 
water after your much-desired railroads are completed. 

Mr. Speaker, a great deal has been said about the precious 
metals of Alaska. But that is no argument for the construc- 
tion of a railroad, for precious metals do not amount to any- 
thing in tonnage, and the prosperity of a railroad depends upon 
the amount of tonnage it handles. So, what have we left to 
justify the expenditure of this money? Nothing but the agri- 
culture possibilities of Alaska. Let us take the testimony of 
Prof. Piper in the hearings, who is another member of the 
railroad commission, and who had charge of the Alaska Agri- 
cultural Station for many years. Prof. Piper says: 

The devolopment of the Copper River region anticipated at the time 
that the station was there established did not materialize. 

When it comes to predicting the future agriculture of Alaska from 
these experimental results, backed up by the results of many farmers 
scatte over Alaska, one is confronted with a difficult problem. Before 
I touch on that, I may state that most of the work done at those experi- 
ment stations has been done on small plats. The yield of onts has 
varied from 50 up to 60 bushels per acre, and of barley from 50 to 60 
bushels. Yields of 50 to 60 bushels of barley were, I understand, 
secured last season at Fairbanks In pretty large-sized fields. No wheat, 
so far as I know, has yet been grown in fields of any area, or at least 
where considerable fields have been planted the winter killing has been 
sọ severe that the yields have been small. 

There can be no question from these results that there is a pos 
bility of the production of grains in the agricultural lands of Alaska. 
Just here I may say that the amount of tillable land in the interior of 
Alaska has been estimated by most of the men who have attempted to 
make an estimate of about 30,000 square miles, of which it is assumed 
that at least one-third is tillable, and that of that tillable land prob- 
ably more than two-thirds is in the interior. So there is a very large 
area of land which, if capable of raising profitable crops of grain 
would furnish a large amount of freight. As I said a moment ago, i 
do not think there is any question as to the possibility of wing these 

rains, especially the oats, barley, and rye. In fact, I think there can 

Be no doubt that sufficient of them will be grown for all local needs. 
As to whether quantities will be raised that could be exported, I 
am very far from being sanguine. There is, as I understand, in the 
interior of Alaska no large area of land om which a farmer can go and 
plow up as he could on our western prairies. I therefore do not see 
any chance for rapid development of that region in the matter of 
grain production such as is taking place in Alberta to-day, and which 
took place in our western prairie States. 


Mr. Speaker, the testimony of Prof. Piper, that eminent 
expert on Alaska soil, is sufficient to convince any farmer that 
Alaska is not an agricultural country. He says they can raise 
rye and oats and barley up there, have already produced these 
crops in small quantities, and he feels confident that they can 
produce enough of these crops for home consumption after they 
get their lands cleared; and we can all realize that the clearing 
is a matter of small concern, as it only costs from $50 to $200 
per acre to do it. And after it is done, the farmer only has to 
wait from a year to two years for the soil to thaw out to a 
depth of a foot or two, which enables him to plow and plant his 
crop. 

Mr. Speaker, the testimony of Prof. Piper is a beautiful 
inducement to hold out to the American home seeker, and in 
my imagination I can see in the not far-distant future great 
delegations of our stalwart men rushing northward with their 
eyes closed to the 3,000,000 acres of public lands in the United 
States, thousands of acres of which are unexcelled in fer- 
tility anywhere, to take up their abode in the ice-laden and 
moss-covered regions of Alaska—the land of rye and barley. 
And after they have spent from $50 to $200 per acre clearing 
their land and waited a year or two for it to thaw out so they 
ean farm it, they can probably produce enough of these precious 
staples, rye and barley, to supply their local demands, And 
then, Mr. Speaker, they can sit back and enjoy six months 
of winter darkness and think of their brethren whom they have 
left behind them to till the soil of their native land, the Egypt 
of the West, and grow rich from its bounteous crops. 

Mr. Speaker, I do not think that any good business man 
or any successful farmer wenld take the action that it seems 
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that this Congress is determined to take in this matter. Nor 
do I believe that there is a Member of Congress who would do 
so were he in possession of both the United States and Alaska. 
I believe, sir. that should any Member be in absolute control 
of both countries he would decide that he could spend his 
840.000.000 to a better advantage in many ways in the conti- 
nental United States. I fancy that before going to Alaska to 
break the Ice Trust by building a railroad through it, he would 
take a look at his two and a half million miles of public roads 
in this country that need improvement so very much. 

I think, sir, that before he attempted to build a railroad for 
the special attraction of the handful of farmers in Alaska he 
would heed the urgent demands of the 6,000,000 farmers of this 
land who are begging for Federal aid for their public roads so 
that they may get their produce to the markets with greater 
dispatch and less cost. Before he would go into Alaska to em- 
ploy men to build a railroad he would spend his time and 
means devising and putting into operation new appliances and 
new improvements on the rolling stock of his railroads here 
that would lessen the loss of life and limb among the employees 
of the railroads of this country. Before he would delve into 
Alaska’s earth to take therefrom her useless coal he would look 
with greater care than this Government has exercised into the 
problem of conserving human lives in American mines. Before 
he proceeded to extend post roads into the unpeopled regions of 
Alaska he would give more attention than this Government is 
giving to the postal facilities of this country. And, Mr. Speaker, 
if he were looking for an opportunity to spend his money 
for charitable purposes, he would not go to Alaska to spend it 
lavishly upon a few while the hand of charity is reaching to 
him from every side for assistance to the suffering millions 
around his own door. Mr. Speaker, I repeat what I have 
said. I do not believe that there is a Member in either branch 
of Congress who would entertain the proposition for a moment 
if it applied to his own individual business; and I feel that we, 
in acting collectively for the people, should be as much con- 
cerned as to the general welfare as we would be if acting indi- 
vidually for ourselves. And, acting in that spirit, I am com- 
pelled to vote against this bill, and I hope it will fail to pass. 
{Applause.] 


Drainage of Swamp Lands. 


REMARKS 
HON. CHARLES G. EDWARDS, 


OF GEORGIA, 


IN tue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuesday, February 24, 1914. 

Mr. EDWARDS. Mr. Speaker, one of the most vital ques- 
tions that confronts this country, and one which has been ignored 
and neglected by Congress, is that of the drainage of the swamp 
and wet lands of the United States. 

In a speech delivered by me on this subject in the House of 
Representatives on February 10, 1911, I pointed out that in Sen- 
ate Document No. 443, Sixtieth Congress, first session, on the 
subject of “ Swamp Lands of the United States,” that it is shown 
there are in the United States 79,005.023 acres of wet land, and 
in addition to that there are 150,000,000 acres of what are 
now known and occupied as farm lands which are too wet 
for the most profitable cultivation and whose production would 
be increased 20 per cent by proper drainage. These figures are 
enormous, and to one who has not given the matter considerable 
study, I may add that they are surprising. 

Showing how the 79,005,023 acres of unreclaimed swamp and 
overflowed lands are distributed, I wish to read the following, 
taken from the Senate document that I have just referred to: 


The following is an estimate of the number of acres of swamp and 
overtiowed lands in the several States which may be reclaimed for 
agriculture, exclusive of the coast iands which are overflowed by tide- 
water. The acreage given is that obtained from the most recent in- 
formation secured by correspondence with officials of the counties in the 
States represented: 
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The lands above enumerated are not all permanently unfit for 
cultivation in their natural state, but part of them are swamp 
or are subject to such frequent overflows from streams as to 
be entirely unproductive, while a part are only periodically. 
rendered unfit for cultivation by reason of their wet condition. 
The lands named in the foregoing list are properly those which 
may be wholly reclaimed from either a permanently or periodi- 
cally swamp or overflowed condition. 

It will be observed that Georgia has 2,700,000 acres of swamp 
and overflowed lands that are susceptible of improvement and 
reclamation, 

It is my information that the Government this year will 
spend $23,000,000 for irrigating the arid lands of the West. 
With the exception of the mere pittance that is being used in 
the Agricultural Department with which to investigate the 
question, which will not amount to a hundred thousand dollars 
a year, the Government is doing absolutely nothing toward 
this great question. If it is right to irrigate the arid lands, 
it is right that the wet lands should be drained. If it is not 
right to drain the wet lands, it is not right to irrigate the 
arid lands. The reasons for drainage are much stronger than 
for irrigation. Once the lands are drained the expense is prac- 
tically at an end, for the seasons in the sections needing drain- 
age are such that the land can be cultivated and made to add 
millions each year to the country’s wealth in annual produc- 
tions. These swamp lands are located where the rainfall will 
be sufficient, with other favorable climatice conditions, to make 
crops at a much less cost than in the arid country. To drain 
the swamp and wet lands of the country would serve the 
triple purpose (1) of reclaiming at least 75,000,000 acres of 
fertile land at a reasonable cost; (2) of adding approximately a 
billion dollars a year to the country’s agricultural productions 
if the lands were reclaimed and put into cultivation; and (3) 
of going a long way toward eradicating malaria in this 
country. 

This Congress has passed a bill over my feeble protest to 
build a railroad to open up the possibilities of Alaska. This 
will cost at least $35,000,000, and perhaps a hundred million, 
on the theory that we need new territory and resources opened 
up, and yet we can not get a nickel out of the Treasury to 
open up and help develop our millions of acres of waste and 
undereloped lands in our own country. 

On the subject of malaria, upon which drainage has a direct 
bearing, I wish to quote the remarks of Dr. William H. Deader- 
ick, of Hot Springs, Ark., secretary, section on malaria eradi- 
cation of the National Drainage Congress, as follows: 


THD NECESSITY FOR A CAMPAIGN AGAINST MALARIA, 


The discovery of malaria was not accomplished with the dramatic sud- 
denness of that of hookworm disease; it does not sweep the country in 
devastating epidemics as did formerly yellow fever and smallpox nor 
is its case mortality so appallingly high as that of cerebrospinal menin- 
gitis, but in economie importance, through loss of time, money expended, 
diminished efficiency and earning capacity. reduction of real estate 
values, difficulty of inducing immigration, retardation in schools, etc., 
it must be placed at the head of the list of diseases in the localities in 
which it prevails. 

Malaria ls caused by an animal parasite which infests the red-blood 
cells a eee. It is transmitted from one patient to anotber by anopheles 
mosquitoes, 

Thongh there are no accurate statistics available, it is probable that 
there are upward of 4.000.000 cases of malaria annually in the United 
States. Though the mortality of malaria is low. it causes man deaths 
and besides the high morbidity it leaves its subjects anemic and neu- 
rotic and is responsible for Inertia, loss of will power, intemperance, 
and general mental and moral degradation. 

The use of screens is largely preventive; therefore the disease occurs 
eee ee the poor class and the rural population, the negroes, 
and the orant whites, 
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Hay-Pauncefote Treaty. 
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owing table shows the mortality from malaria within owns as com- 

pared with that of the unprotected district: HON. WILLIAM KENT, 


OF CALIFORNIA, 
In THE House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuesday, February 24, 1914. 


Mr. KENT. Mr. Speaker, I recently wrote to Hon. Joseph 
The prevalence and economic importance of malaria, together with H. Choate, who was ambassador to England at the time of the 


its preventability, constitute ufficient excuse fi n campaign 
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parties, and the space devoted to health topics by the press. reply, he referred me to an address which he had delivered be- 
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should be collected and given the proper publicit I was acting. As the lips of both of those diplomatists and great 
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That is what the treaty says. In the canal bill the clause 
covered by Mr. Roor's motion to amend by striking out is this: 

No tolls shall be levied upon vessels engaged in the coastwise trade 
of the United States. 

Can you put those two things together and reconcile them i2 
any possible way? Of course it is an utter impossibility, and 
even Mr. Douglas has not ventured to show how the two could 
by any possible construction mean the same thing. 

No newspaper, no President, no public authority whatever 
that I have heard of has ventured to take the plain words of 
the treaty and the plain words of that clause of the canal bill 
and say that the two mean the same thing. 

I hope you will give Mr. Douglas a chance to expatiate further 
beyond his half hour to show how those two things mean the 
same thing. If he can convince you of that, he will carry his 
motion to lay upon the table; otherwise not. 

I venture to say now that in the whole course of the negotia- 
tion of this particular treaty no claim, no suggestion, was made 
that there should be any exemption of anybody. How could 
there be in face of the words they agreed upon? Lord Paunce- 
fote and John Hay were singularly honest and truthful men. 
They knew the meaning of the English language, and when they 
agreed upon the language of the treaty they carried out the fun- 
damental principle of their whole diplomacy, so far as I know 
anything about it, and in the six years I was engaged with 
them their cardinal rule was to mean what they said and to say 
what they meant. [Applause.] 

They had something to guide them. You will remember that 
in the previous year there was a canal treaty arranged between 
Mr. Hay and Lord Pauncefote which was so amended in the 
Senate that another treaty was negotiated and substituted for it 
and took final form in the treaty that is now under considera- 
tion. Mr. Cushman K. Davis, who was chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations in the Senate, made a report which 
was very direct on this particular subject, and I read now from 
Mr. Root’s argument in the Senate delivered very recently: 

In view of that report [the report of Cushman Davis], the Senate 
rejected the amendment which was offered by Senator Bard, of Califor- 
nia, providing for preference to the coastwise trade of the United States, 

That is pretty direct authority, is it not? That motion was 
made in the Senate, on the discussion of the previous Hay- 
Pauncefote treaty, which never was finally approved by the 
Senate. This is the amendment which was proposed: 


The United States reserves the right in the regulation and manage- 
ment of the canal to discriminate in respect of the charges of trade in 
favor of the vessels of its own citizens engaged in the coastwise trade. 


That was pretty direct, was it not? Mr. Roor adds: 

I see the Senate rejected that amendment upon this report which de- 
clared the rule of universal equality without pay prerane or dis- 
crimination in favor of the United States as being the meaning of the 
treaty, and the necessary meaning of the treaty. 

That was something they had to act upon, and there was a 
great deal else besides. 

From the time that this question of a canal through the 
Isthmus or a canal from the Atlantic to the Pacific, whether 
through the Isthmus or by way of Nicaragua or Tehuantepec 
or anywhere else, was agitated, the universal declarations of 
public men, of Presidents and Secretaries of State, and other 
public men on both sides of the Atlantic, were to the effect that 
the canal, if it ever should be built, should be built for the bene- 
fit of mankind, on principles of universal equality of the vessels 
of all nations, and without any discrimination in favor of any. 

Another thing; They had a direct ruling of our own Govern- 
ment under the treaty of 1871. That was the treaty, you re- 
member, under which the Alabama claims were finally disposed 
of. They inserted in that treaty as one of its later clauses a 
provision almost exactly like this, bearing on the same subject, 
in respect to the canals, that constituted a part of our great 
waterways through the Lakes, the Welland Canal on the Brit- 
ish side, and the St. Claire Canal, I think it was, on this side; 
and it was stipulated in that treaty, as I recall it—you gentle- 
men will correct me if I am wrong—that the vessels of both 
nations should have equal rights, without discrimination, and 
have the right to use the canals on both sides for their traffic 
on terms of complete equality and without discrimination in 
favor of either. After a while our Government found that 
Canada, although charging 20 cents per ton, I think it was—the 
rate fixed by the treaty or by the agreement between the two 
Goyernments—was remitting on its own traffic in Canadian ves- 
sels to Canadian ports 18 cents and remitting nothing on Amer- 
ican traffic to American ports passing through the same canals, 
the result of which was that while our traffic paid 20 cents the 
Canadian traffic paid only 2 cents. This being brought to the 
attention of the Government of the Dominion, that exemption 
was abandoned; they took the American view of the subject, 


and from that day to this the vessels of both nations have 
pein 3 these canals on terms of perfect equality. [Ap- 
plause. 

That is sound American doctrine. It was asserted by us to 
be the only honest interpretation of that treaty, and that inter- 
pretation was accepted by the other side. 

It has been said that in this connection we have nothing to 
do with the question of arbitration. I say we have everythiug 
to do in this connection and on this occasion with the subject 
of arbitration. What country has been the champion and Jeader 
in the cause of arbitration since the very foundation of our 
Government? Why, the United States, of course. We have in- 
sisted, first, last, and always, not only by the voice of the peo- 
ple as represented by the press, but by joint resolutions of the 
Senate and House of Representatives, by declaration of every 
President from John Quincy Adams down, that arbitration is 
the only mode in which there can be a settlement of interna- 
tional disputes without resort to war. I do not believe that 
England has any disposition to resort to war. I do not believe 
that under any circumstances you could provoke either England 
or America to go to war with each other. All possibility of 
that has been left behind us for a hundred years. 

We made a treaty in 1908 which is still existing. It was 
made by Mr. Root as Secretary of State. The treaty provided 
that when a difference arises between the two countries which 
is incapable of settlement by diplomatic means that it shail be 
referred by arbitration to the court at The Hague, always pro- 
vided that the independence or the honor or the vital interests 
of either nation be not involved. 

Nobody can pretend that the vital interests or the independ- 
ence or the honor of the United States is involved in this ques- 
tion. What is involved? Why, a few paltry hundred thou- 
sands of dollars a year; that is all. If the trade goes on in- 
creasing as the last speaker has said, it may amount to a few 
millions a year; but what is that to a nation that is spending 
over a billion dollars every year and is likely, so far as I can 
see, to spend two or three billions unless somebody calls a halt? 
[Applause.] We are bound to submit this question under the 
treaty which was made by Mr. Root and the British Govern- 
ment in 1908. President Taft has said that the possibility of 
the question being decided against us is no reason at all why 
we should not arbitrate it. ‘That is all the more reason why 
we should take the first opportunity to arbitrate it. [Applause.] 

To my mind there is no reason that will hold water against 
the passage of the resolution offered by this committee. There 
is no reason why we should not be honest and fair and cour- 
ageous in our dealings with other nations. [Applause.] 

We are now about to celebrate the one hundredth anniversary 
of peace, continued and unbroken peace, between the United 
States and England. How have we maintained that peace? 
Why, I believe by treating each other fairly on both sides; and 
there have been questions ten times as difficult, ten times as 
important, as this, and we have never failed to settle any of 
them by arbitration. [Applause.] That is the way we have got 
to settle this, whether we like it or not. We have agreed that 
it shall be arbitrated. Somebody says the treaty expires in June 
of this year. I do not think the people of the United States will 
tolerate any attempt to sneak out of it in that way. [Loud 
applause.] Nor do I believe that the people of the United States 
will tolerate, upon serious consideration of this matter, any 
attempt to break faith with Great Britain or with any other 
country. [Applause.] 

I was asking you how we have kept faith with them so long. 
It is by dealing fairly with them. Here is a question of the in- 
terpretation of language used in a treaty upon which important 
men differ. I will agree to that. Mr. Douglas and I differ and 
Mr. Taft and Mr. O'Gorman differ from Mr. Root, but we have 
positively agreed by the treaty of 1908 that if such a question 
comes up and it can not be settled by diplomatic means it shall 
be settled by arbitration. Everybody seems to think that if it is 
referred to arbitration, no matter whether the arbitration is to 
The Hague Court, or to any local court in the city of New York, 
or to the Supreme Court of the United States, or to The Hague 
Tribunal, all we have to do is to get up and read these two 
clauses, the clause from the treaty and this clause from the bill 
which we consider so obnoxious. The tribunal would then de- 
cide against us. Which is better for us, to have an arbitration 
which will almost inevitably decide against us, or, like men, 
settle the matter ourselves? [Applause.] 

Let us admit we have made a mistake and go forward and 
reverse it, and support our noble Senator, to whom we can not 
by any possibility give too much praise for his effort to have it 
stricken out. 
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Address by Hon. William M. Calder, of New York, on the 
Future of the Progressive Party. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EDMUND PLATT, 


OF NEW YORK, 


In tHe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Saturday, February 21, 1914. 


Mr. PLATT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to in- 
sert in the Record a speech by my colleague [Mr. CALDER] de- 
livered in a debate with Mr. Bainbridge Colby on February 7, 
1914, at the Logan Club, Brooklyn, on The future of the Pro- 
gressive Party“ 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York [Mr. PLATT] 
asks unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the RECORD 
by printing an address made by his colleague [Mr. CALDER]. 
Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


ADDRESS BY CONGRESSMAN WILLIAM M. CALDER AT THE LOGAN CLUB (PRO- 
GRESSIVE), BROOKLYN, N. Y., FEBRUARY 7, 1914, 


[Subject: “Resolved There is need for the continuance of the Progres- 
sive Party.” Mr. Caper spoke In the negative.] 

Mr. Toastmaster, ladies, and gentlemen, it is a great pleasure 
for me to be present this evening and participate in the cele- 
bration of the birthday of Gen. John A. Logan. As your Rep- 
resentative in Congress it has been my privilege to associate 
with men who were his intimates during his service in both 
Houses of Congress. I have often talked with such men as the 
late Senator Cullom, of Illinois, the late Senator Hoar, of 
Massachusetts, former Speaker Cannon, of Illinois, and others 
who knew him well. All of them join in praise of the charac- 
ter of the man, and for that reason it is a source of great 
pleasure for me to be a member of the club that bore his name. 
I have been a member of the Logan Club for many years, and, 
as many of you know, was its president some ten years ago. I 
have retained my membership with you, for I feel confident 
that after a while the club will return to its old political affilia- 
tions. While it is true there are only a few of the old mem- 
bers of the club who were active in the days when it was a 
factor in the Republican politics of Brooklyn, nevertheless the 
traditions of those days still encourage me to believe that at 
some time in the future we may again agree. 

When your president invited me to speak here this evening 
on the question “There is need for the continuance of the 
Progressive Party,” I gladly accepted, for it afforded me an 
opportunity of speaking frankly with men who for many years 
had been my political associates, and it occurred to me that I 
might say something to them that would bring them to under- 
stand that there was very little difference fundamentally be- 
tween the rank and file of the Republican and the Progressive 
Parties; and I was particularly pleased when I learned that my 
good friend, Mr. Bainbridge Colby, would discuss the other 
side of the question. We have worked together before, Mr. 
Colby and I. In the recent municipal campaign he managed 
the campaign of Mr. McAneny and I managed that of Comp- 
troller Prendergast. We learned that it was possible for both 
of us to stand on the same platform, to use the same kind of 
language, and to advocate the same principles. In fact, we dis- 
covered that we were just two plain citizens of the great city of 
New York, anxious to obtain for the people of our city the best 
kind of government. Although a Republican, I feel quite sure 
that Mr. Colby did not notice that I possessed horns, nor did I 
argue from any different premises than did he, and during the 
campaign at least I learned that we were really for about the 
same thing. 

As for myself, I have no quarrel with any living thing. I 
have been elected oftener to Congress than any man of my party 
in this city since the party began, and despite the candidacy of a 
Progressive in the 1912 election, who received 9,300 votes, I 
received a plurality of 8400 votes. I approach this discussion 
with the sincere hope that in a friendly way I may say some- 
thing that will convince my hearers that there is no further 
need for the continuance of the Progressive Party. In what I 
say it is my intention to refrain from discussing individuals or 
dealing in personalities, 

Following the usual practice, Mr. Colby has discussed some of 
the men who have been and are to-day active in the Republican 
politics of this State and Nation. He did not refer, but I will, 
to former Senator Crane, of Massachusetts, for 20 years an inti- 
mate friend and associate of Theodore Roosevelt, who stood for 
everything that Mr. Rosevelt favored except tliat he would not 
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agree to his renomination. For that reason is he to be con- 
demned? 

Let us take the senior Senator from this State, Hon. ELIHU 
Root, recently awarded the Nobel prize as a recognition of his 
great work in favor of universal peace between al! the nations 
of the world. Mr. Roosevelt himself said that Mr. Root was the 
greatest statesman of this decade, and in the Senate, among men 
of every political party, he is looked upon as the most profound 
statesman in that body. 

Mr. Colby has mentioned Senator Penrose, in whom I have 
no interest whatever. He was defeated in the Republican pri- 
maries in his State in 1912, and I have not heard that he has 
regained control of his party in that State. I believe it is Sen- 
ator PENROsE's purpose to submit himself to the people of Penn- 
sylvania at the elections the coming fall, and they will decide 
whether or not he is entitled to their confidence. 

There has been talk of Mr. Barnes, of this State, with whom 
I have not always agreed, but who, every man who loves a 
fighter knows, is perhaps one of the best in any political party 
In this Nation. He was a good man once, appointed to office by 
Mr. Roosevelt, but now is the most denounced of any here- 
abouts. My Progressive friends know that Mr. Barnes did not 
control the organization of the assembly this year, and he says 
be did not try to. Be that as it may, the man he would have 
favored was not selected as speaker. 

I am not going to criticize some Progressive leaders whom I 
have in mind at this very moment, and who in times past have 
stooped to the smallest kind of politics. It would not be an 
illumination of the subject we are talking about and would only 
cause controversy and would do no good. 

In what respect are we really at variance? 

Let us discuss for a moment the difference between the na- 
tional platforms of 1912 of the Republican and Progressive 
Parties. Except for a difference in language, both parties are 
for a protective tariff and for the appointment of a nonpartisan 
tariff commission. The only practical difference between the 
platforms in this respect is in the method of expression. 

On the question of trusts the difference in the platforms is 
hardly worth commenting on. 

The question of primaries is a State matter, and nearly every 
State in the Union, through the agency of the Republican Party, 
hag on its statute books a direct primary law of the most ad- 
vanced character; and in this State the Hinman-Green bill 
would have been a law long before the Democratic Party con- 
sidered the question had it not been for the active opposition of 
the then chairman of the Republican State committee. By the 
way, he was my very dear friend and your late county chairman, 

It is true that the Progressive platform deals at length with 
the social uplift of the people. These are questions that every 
man favors. Everyone favors an eight-hour workday; every- 
body is in favor of preventing accidents; everybody is in favor 
of abolishing child labor; everyone is in favor of protecting our 
girls and women; every decent human being favors all the 
things that will make the race better, cleaner, stronger. 

There is no difference of opinion in regard to a parcel post, 
direct election of United States Senators, a Department of La- 
bor, a local self-government for the Territory of Alaska, pub- 
licity of campaign contributions. an effort to obtain an inter- 
national agreement or the limiting of naval forces, enactment 
of legislation providing for the physical valuation of railroads 
under authority of the Interstate Commerce Commission, legis- 
lation seeking to conserve the resources of the Nation and eon- 
tinuing as a part of the public domain the remaining forests, 
oil and coal lands, water power, and other natural resources of 
the Nation by the Federal Government; also legislation affecting 
the operation of the Panama Canal and forbidding its use by 
ships owned by transcontinental railroads, and the provision 
that American ships should use the canal free of tolls. All of 
these were secured largely by the action of Republicans in Con- 
gress and every one of them was favored by the speaker. 

In the matter of woman suffrage, advocated by the Progres- 
sive Party, the Republicans of this State in convention assem- 
bled. and the Republican members of the legislature at Albany, 
in compliance with the mandate of that convention, have voted 
for a submission of a referendum to the voters of this State on 
this question in the elections of 1915. This is the only way it 
could possibly be considered. 

I could discuss al] of the provisions of both of these plat- 
forms with you and would come down finally to but a few funda- 
mental things upon which we really differ. 

From the viewpoint of some people we seem to differ, for 
instance, as to how far we are willing to go on the initiative 
and the referendum. This is only a question of degree. for in 
this State for many years we have had a referendum on some 
of the greatest questions, and I am sure that every reasonable 
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man, when he stops to think, will agree that we have gone quite 
far enough, at least in the matter of referendum. 

Lot us take the vote on the constitutional amendments re- 
ferred to the people in the election of 1913. There were four 
of these amendments. The second one, which dealt with the 
-question of workmen's compensation, was the most discussed 
and in every corner of the State it was considered, and still the 
total vote cast both for and against this amendment was only 
605,411 yotes, barely 40 per cent of the total vote cast for the 
respective candidates for chief justice of the court of appeals. 
Can one contend that when so grave a question as this stirs such 
a small degree of interest that the people are prepared for its 
further extension? I am rather a believer in the theory that the 
people would much prefer to elect their representatives to the 
legislature and hold them personally responsible for the working 
out of these different theories of legislation. You can trust the 
judgment of the people on the men they elect to public office 
nine times out of ten. but you can not, as has been evidenced 
many times, induce the people to come out and even express a 
preference on these great questions when referred directly to 
them. It seems to me, therefore. that this subject can be passed 
without more discussion as a thing which at least the people of 
this State are not really interested in. I am told by those who 
have studied this subject that only about the same degree of 

terest is expressed in other States in the Union. 

We will come to what really seems to separate us: 

On the question of the recall of judges and judicial decisions, 
personally I am absolutely and unequivocally opposed to sub- 
mit to the people in the heat of passion the question of whether 
a judge who kus decided a grave question should be removed 
from office for so doing. It is a matter of such great import to 
the stability of our Government that I can not for a moment 
concede it is for the best interests of the people. The country 
has lived through stormy times, and while the courts have 
occasionally displeased, still no man can successfully challenge 
their integrity. We have laws on the books to-day which pro- 
vide for the trial of corrupt judges. Let us strengthen them if 
you will, but do not, for the sake of the permanency of our 
institutions, depart from the system that has for so long a 
period preserved the stability of the Union. Let us not drag 
down one of the strong arms of this Government, but rather 
teach the youth of the country a greater respect for the ju- 
diciary than we have been wont to in some of the recent years. 


RECALL OF JUDICIAL DECISIONS. 


There is undoubtedly a good deal of misconception regarding 
this particular question. Some people have the idea that this 
recall of judicial decisions refers to any character of question 
which might be submitted to the courts. Of course this is 
erroneous. As I understand it, the basis of the Progressive 
claim is explained in Col. Roosevelt's article upon the Progres- 
sive Party, which appeared in the November Century. ‘This 
holds, “ that the people themselves should have the right to de- 
cide for themselves, after due deliberation, what laws are to 
be placed upon the statute books, and what construction is to 
be placed upon the Constitutions, National and State, by the 
courts, as far as it concerns all laws for social and industrial 
justice.” This is a general statement. The time which should 
elapse before a decision made by a court could be acted upon 
by the people is not stated. In fact, I do not believe any specific 
plan which has received the sanction of party authority has ever 
been promulgated. I am aware that Col. Roosevelt says that 
anyone who does not subscribe to this doctrine can not be a 
Progressive, for adherence to this particular principle must be 
a part of the general party creed. Now, I am not so sure 
whether we differ so very much upon this question or not, and 
I have been impelled to this thought by reading an editorial 
which appeared in the Evening Mail of Saturday, Januury 24, 
1914. I presume the Evening Mail can be relied upon to cor- 
rectly expound Progressive principles. In this editorial the 
action of the people in voting upon the constitutional amend- 
ment last November, under which a workmen's compensation 
act could be based, is very strongly commended. The article 
goes on to say that there is no valid reason why other matters 
vitally affecting the people’s interests should not be treated at 
the polls in the same way when occasion requires. It also says, 
“Tt was a deliberate and orderly proceeding, fraught with no 
peril to the State.” Far from being perilous, indeed, such a 
recall stands for safety to the State's highest interest. Not one 
word of protest has been spoken against the proceeding, even 
by the 194,497 voters who opposed the amendment. 

Now, I hope you will bear in mind that this orderly proceed- 
ing to which the Mail refers is the same constitutional method 
which has been in force in this State for many years, under 
which the people have brought about changes in their constitu- 


tion. I also want to remind you that in declaring the previous 
workmen’s compensation act unconstitutional, Judge Werner, 
who wrote the opinion, pointed out the way in which the con- 
stitution should be amended in order to make such an act legal. 
The matter then passed through the different stages of legis- 
lative sanction in two successive sessions and was then sub- 
mitted to the people. If the Mail thinks that this is the orderly 
method for recalling judicial decisions, then I do not disagree 
with the Mail nor with any Progressive who holds the same 
view. 

I want to ask you why, if this method of changing our con- 
stitution has worked so beneficially in the case of the workmen's 
compensation act, what justification is there for any different 
method? The Progressives must agree that when any changes 
are to be effected in the constitution they should be entered 
upon with deliberation. Col. Roosevelt subscribes to that iden. 
Now, what kind of deliberation must it be? Could there be any 
better method of deliberation than to insist that the measure 
should be acted upon at two successive sessions of the legisla- 
ture and then submitted to the people? This is exactly what 
we have been doing in this State for years. It has been found 
efficacious. I ask you again, Why is there any necessity for 
changing this practice? What better results can you secure 
under any other method? This method is one which has been 
tested by experience. What human experience justifies the 
general plan of recalling judicial decisions which my Progres- 
sive friends have been advocating? 

I might discuss our troubles of 1912 and the Republican con- 
vention of that year at Chicago. All of this is a matter of 
history. Let us, however, compare the organization of the 
Progressive Party in 1912 with the period that produced the 
birth of the Republican Party. The Republican Party was 
founded on the demand for the abolition of human slavery and 
the preservation of the Union. It did not come into life simply 
as a result of a difference of opinion between a few men on 
questions that were not really fundamental. The Republican 
Party is the constructive party, and will continue to be the con- 
structive party, moved from time to time by the necessities of 
changed conditions to advocate and put into effect such pro- 
gressive legislation as is needed to meet the needs of the coun- 
try. The Republican Party is not a reactionary party. Its 
history from the beginning up to the present time indicates that 
it is not. All of the most important legislation which has been 
1 since the Civil War was put through as a result of its 
abors. 

Upon what is the Progressive Party actually founded? The 
chagrin of many people of this country over the failure of the 
Republican convention to nominate Theodore Roosevelt. I re- 
gard him just as highly personally as any man in this room. 
The large vote for him was cast because of the sincere regard 
in which a large portion of the people of this country held him, 
and the additional fact that, whether right or wrong, the opin- 
ion was prevalent that he had not had a fair deal at Chicago. 
Everyone in this room knows that if he should pass away to- 
morrow his party would die. He received a great vote for 
President, the second both in popular and electoral vote. This 
was simply a vote for him personally and not founded upon any 
great principles. a 

Let us look into the situation and see what has happened 
since to indicate that I am right and the American people have 
treated it as such. As expressed in the elections last fall, they 
indicate a tremendous falling off of the Progressive vote com- 
pared with that cast for Col. Roosevelt in practically every 
locality where there bas been a recent election, with the possible 
exception of Massachusetts; but even in that State, aside from 
the gubernatorial contest, there was a decided slump. On the 
other hand, the Republican strength has correspondingly in- 
creased over the Taft vote of 1912. It is true, however, that 
while the Progressive vote has dwindled in many instances it 
has been sufficient to accomplish the defeat of Republicans and 
elect Democrats. 

An election was held in the State of New Jersey in November 
last for governor and other State officers. The Democratic 
nominee was James F. Fielder, the Republican candidate Ed- 
ward C. Stokes, and Everett Colby was the standard bearer 
of the Progressives. The Progressives were very hopeful that 
Colby would at least obtain second place, and many of the 
Progressives of the Nation campaigned the State. 

In discussing the situation prior to this election one of the 
shrewdest political writers in the United States, Mr. Samuel G. 
Blythe, in an article in the Saturday Evening Post, which paper 
has been extremely friendly to the Progressive cause, made these 
observations touching the New Jersey situation: 

It is claimed tical experts that Mr. Roosevelt's Progressive 
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Party is steadily lout ground, that such elections as there have been 
on instead of progression, And these experts say 
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that this means that the men who voted for Roosevelt in 1912 are re- 


turning to the Republican Party. Of course. there will be no adequate 
test of this, except in New Jersey this fall, where 8 Progressive, 
is running for governor against Stokes, Republican, and Fielder, Demo- 
crat. That vote will show how well the Pro ives in New Jerse 

are holding in line. There will be no test in Massachusetts that will 
be of particular value, 

The result in New Jersey was as follows: 

Fielder, Democratic nominee, who was elected, received 173,148 
yotes;. Stokes, Republican nominee, 140,298 votes, while the 
vote of Colby, the Progressive nominee, was 41,132, nearly 100,000 
less than the yote of Stokes, the Republican nominee. The vote 
of Roosevelt in New Jersey in 1912 was 145,410. The Taft 
yote in November, 1912, was 88.835, the vote of Stokes showing 
a Republican gain of over 50,000. The test in New Jersey 
clearly demonstrated that the Progressives in that State are re- 
turning to the Republican Party. 

In Pennsylvania justices of the superior court only, a State 
court, were chosen in the recent election. Under the law candi- 
dates for judicial offices go upon the ballot without a party 
designation. This precluded a State-wide test of the relative 
strength of the three principal parties. The registration, how- 
ever, disclosed that in practically every section of Pennsylvania 
the Progressive vote had fallen off between 60 per cent and 80 
per cent. In Philadelphia, for instance, over 100,000 Repub- 
-licans registered and but 14,000 Progressives. In the recent city 
election the Democrats and Progressives united against the 
Republicans. The fusion ticket was defeated by a majority of 
nearly 30,000, the Republicans making a clean sweep. In Pitts- 
burgh, Armstrong, the Republican candidate, won for mayor 
over Congressman Porter, the candidate supported by the Pro- 
gressives, by a substantial majority, although Porter, reading 
the signs of the times, registered as a Republican. Porter had 
the active support of William Flinn, who led the Roosevelt 
forces in Pennsylvania in the 1912 primaries and general elec- 
tion. In nearly every instance Republicans won, the Bull Moose 
candidates running as bad thirds. The condition of business 
throughout the State is having the effect of strengthening the 
Republican Party. Thousands of workingmen have been laid 
off in the various manufacturing establishments, which is 
charged to the Democratic tariff. 

A United States Senator was chosen in Maryland at the 
November elections. As this was one of the first States to elect 
a Member of the upper House of Congress under the constitu- 
tional amendment recently adopted providing for the direct 
election of Senators, more than ordinary interest was mani- 
fested in the campaign. BLAI.LEE was the Democratic nominee. 
He was opposed by Thomas Parran, Republican, and ex-United 
States Senator George L. Wellington ran as the regular nominee 
of the Progressive Party. As Wilson carried Maryland in 1912 
by a plurality of 54,000, it was expected that Ler would be 
elected. The chief significance of the election was the complete 
rout of the Progressives, who, prior to election were loud in 
their claims, predicting that the vote of Wellington would show 
a large gain for the Bull Moose Party. Parran, the regular 
Republican nominee, obtained a vote of 73,000. The vote of 
Wellington, the Progressive, was only 7,033, a falling off from 
the Roosevelt vote of 1912 in Maryland of 50,753. Roosevelt 
ran ahead of Taft in this State. On the other hand, the vote 
of Parran, the Republican, exceeded that cast for Taft in 1912 
by 19,244. The Maryland returns have resulted in a Progressive 
stampede to the Republican Party. 

The result of the recent State election in Massachusetts, Pro- 
gressives claim, was a great victory for the third party. Charles 
S. Bird, Progressive nominee for governor, ran, according to offi- 
cial returns, 11,050 votes ahead of Aucustus P. GARDNER, the 
Republican candidate. As a 1esult of the Republican disaffection, 
the Democratic nominee, David I. Walsh, was elected by a plu- 
rality of 55,512. A careful analysis of the vote makes it some- 
what doubtful whether the Progressives have much cause for 
jubilation. In the first place, Gov. Eugene N. Foss ran as an 
independent, receiving 20,171 votes. Recently Foss repudiated 
the Democratic Party, declaring himself a protectionist. For- 
merly a Republican, Foss, running upon a platform favoring 
protection, naturally drew Republican votes, having antagonized 
every Democrat in the State by publicly repudiating that party. 
Congressman GARDNER, the Republican candidate, had a very 
bitter fight at the primaries, winning over his opponent by a 
very close vote. As soon as nominated GARDNER repudiated the 
then chairman of the Republican State central committee, re- 
questing him to resign, and thereby antagonizing many Repub- 
licans. 

When the Republican State conyention met to frame a plat- 
form the instrument agreed upon did not suit GARDNER, his 
anger being aroused by a refusal of the gathering to incor- 
porate some of the radical planks he suggested. Bird, the Pro- 


gressive candidate, is a manufacturer of large means and a man 
of very high character. I am informed that in towns where 
he spoke he presented a large American flag to each community. 
In citing the vote of Bird over GARDNER, Progressives are careful 
not to direct attention to the vote for other State officers. In 
every case the Republicans outdistanced their Progressive oppo- 
nents by excess votes of between 40,000 and 70,000, far exceed- 
ing the 11,000 lead of Bird over GarpNer, although every State 
Democratic candidate was elected. For instance, the Republican 
candidate for Heutenant governor, Goetting, ran 45.943 votes 
ahead of Cosgrove, the Progressive. For secretary of state the 
Republican candidate had à majority over his Progressive oppo- 
nent of 50,573. In the contest for attorney general, Swift, the 
Republican, received 76,003 votes more than his Progressive 
opponent, Newton. These figures are significant in showing 
which is the dominant minority party in Massachusetts. 

There was one congressional contest in Massachusetts to fill 
a vacancy in the third district, caused by the death of Repre- 
sentative Wilder. In this election the Republicans won, al- 
though the Progressives put up a stiff fight. The following is 
the vote in this district: CALVIN Paice, the Republican, received 
a yote of 11,173; O’Connell, the Democratic candidate, 10,831 
votes; and the Bull Moose candidate, Marshall, 5.284 votes. 

In the State of California, the home of Gov. Johnson, the 
Progressive candidate in 1912 for Vice President, in the party 
registration held recently for the first 30 days nearly 70.000 
Republicans enrolled, but 45,000 Progressives and 33,000 Demo- 
crats. Despite the vote cast for Mr. Roosevelt in California in 
1912, the Republican enrollment is far in excess of that of the 
Progressive Party. Every careful student of politics in Cali- 
fornia knows that at the election next fall a Republican United 
States Senator and governor will undoubtedly be elected, de- 
spite the great personal popularity of Gov. Johnson. 

Nork.— Since this speech was delivered an election for Rep- 
resentative in Congress was held in the second Iowa district. 
In 1912 Mr. Roosevelt's vote in this district was 13.602 and Mr. 
Taft's vote was 8.303. At the election referred to, held on Feb- 
ruary 10, 1914, the vote cust for Hull, Republican, was 10.608, 
and for Hanley, Progressive. 3,718, a Progressive loss of 9.930 
and a Republican gain of 2.532 votes. It is true that the Demo- 
crat, Mr. VOLLMER, was elected by about 1,800 votes over the 
Republican candidate, but the vote cast for Mr. VOLLMER was 
one-half the vote cast for Mr. Pepper, Democrat, who was 
elected in 1912. 

Need there be any further evidence than this to indicate that 
the Progressive Party in the great Middle West is fast reced- 
ing and the Republican Party is coming back into its former 
position? 

In our own State everywhere the Republicans made substan- 
tial gains.. They control the assembly, having 79 members to 
71 for all other parties, including both Democrats and Pro- 
gressives. The significance of this result is apparent when it is 
recalled that the last assembly had two-thirds Democratic ma- 
jority, which was overturned. The total vote cast in the Demo- 
cratic column last year for chief justice of the court of appeals 
was 564,834 votes; the vote for Judge Werner under the Re- 
publican emblem was 597,357, and for Judge Hand, under the 
Progressive column, 195,097 votes. This vote for Judge Werner 
indicates that in this State there was an increase in the vote 
in the Republican column of 32 per cent and a decrease in the 
Progressive column of 50 per cent, an unanswerable indication, 
I am sure, that in this State, at least, the Progressive Party is 
fast receding, while the Republican Party is just as surely com- 
ing back into control of polities here. 

Let us look at the condition in this county. In 1912 the vote 
was as follows: 
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In 1913 the vote for chief justice of the court of appeals in 
Brooklyn, eliminating the vote for Judge Bartlett in the Inde- 
pendence League column, leaves the vote cast for the respective 
candidates in the Democratic, Republican, and Progressive 
columns as follows: 
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This shows an increase in the Republican vote in Brooklyn 
of over 60 per cent and a décrease in the Progressive vote of 
about the same amount, the Progressive vote in Brooklyn being 
only about twice the vote of the Socialist Party; in fact, in at 
least two assembly districts here the vote of the Socialists 
nearly equaled the Progressives, 

In the twelfth assembly district, in which this club is located, 
i. 1912 Wilson received 5.489 votes, Roosevelt received 5.597 
yotes, and Taft received 3,080 votes. In the recent election in 
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this district the Democrats and Progressives united on a mem- 
ber of assembly, their candidate, Mr. Sullivan, receiving 4.813 
yotes, and the Republican candidate, Mr. Simpson, received 
6,345 votes, a majority for the Republican candidate of 1.532 
votes, while in 1912 the total vote for Wilson and Roosevelt 
exceeded Taft by nearly 6,000 votes, a change in majorities of 
7,5.) votes. 

As Comptroller Prendergast has well said in a recent state- 
ment: 

The votes cast for the respective presidential candidates of the Re- 
publican and Progressive Parties can not be accepted as indicating the 
relative strength of the two organizations. The votes cast for the con- 
gressional candidates would be a much safer test of party strength, and 
this vote undoubtedly shows that while many Republicans had voted 
for either the Progressive or Democratic candidate for President, they 
had maintained their party loyalty as far as other candidates upon the 
Republican ticket were concerned. For one, I have never believed that 
the vote received by the Progressive presidential ticket was any indi- 
cation of third-party strength. With many others, I have always be- 
lieved that its vote represented the great popularity of Col. Roosevelt 
and the influence of his tremendous personal a. 

In less than a year we will elect a new House of Representatives. 
There are men who now propose that the Progressive rty should 
nominate straight Progressive candidates in every congressional district. 
Is it not evident that any such plan will mean the return of another 
overwhelming majority for the Democratic Party in the next Congress? 
The people are best governed when the margins of strength of the two 
dominant parties are slight. No one will dispute that the Republican 
Party presents to-day the most cohesive, effective force with which to 
combat the Democratic Party The question before us is, Shall we con- 
centrate our strength upon this most effective fighting force and make 
a real effoct to carry the next Congress or dissipate our strength upon 
unnecessary candidacies and organizations? I for one am emphatically 
in favor of the first course and shall work to accomplish it. 

Every Progressive who stops to think must concur in what 
the comptroiler has said if he really believes in perpetuating 
the things that he at heart hopes will come about. In Wash- 
ington during this session of Congress the Republicans and Pro- 
gressives have in nearly every instance acted together. Prac- 
tically all of us opposed the Underwood tariff bill, which has 
proven so disastrous to the business interests of the country. 
The Progressives at Washington ore, in the main, our kind of 
people, They talk the same language and think the same 
things. I wonder have the people in this audience stopped to 
consider just the condition of the business of the country and 
the complete resumption that would come about if the morning 
after the next election it was demonstrated that the Republican 
Party had gained control of the House of Representatives, I 
presume you have read the report of the bureau of charities of 
the city of New York, published in the New York papers last 
Tuesday morning, which indicates that nearly 300,000 men were 
walking the streets of New York unemployed, most of them 
heads of families, and that nearly 1.000.000 men, women, and 
children depended upon these idle workers for their very exist- 
ence; and I wonder how many of you have read the reports for 
December, 1912, of the imports and ‘exports of this country, as 
compared with those of 1913. Let me tell you this condition of 


affairs: 17 
December, 1913. December, 1912. 
Imports: Imports: 
Free, 63 per cent $117, 339, 147 Free, 51 percent $90, 051, 367 
Dutiable .-... $66, 395, 589 Dutiable 64. 044. OTT 
Total $183, 732, 736 Total _.__.__ $154, 095, 444 
——————s 
Exports for Decem- Exports for Decem- 
per, 1918.22 $233, 488, 512 ber, 1912 $250, 315, 807 
a Mn dusiable gona, 8 
on dutlable ; on dutiable 
per ent 32. 4 per cent 87. 86 
Average ad valorem Average ad valorem 
on all goods im- on all goods im- 
ported, per cent. 11.7 ported, per cent. 15. 7. 


This shows a shift in the balance of trade under the Under- 
wood law for the month of December alone of over $46,000,000. 
and if this continues during the year it would mean a loss of 
trade to the people of this country of $552,000,000. 

Mr. Colby in his remarks has referred to the southern repre- 
sentation in the Republican national convention of 1912, and 
severely condemns the action of the Republican national com- 
mittee because of the seating of these delegates. He also finds 
fault with the recent action of the national committee when it 
sought to reduce this representation, and he states that it has 
only been reduced by one-third. Now, the facts are that at the 
recent meeting of the Republican national committee in Wash- 
ington a plan was adopted which reduces the representation 
from the Southern States, where there is a very smal! Repub- 
lican vote cast. almost one-half what it was formerly; and, 
ladies and gentlemen, permit me to call your attention to some- 
thing Mr. Colby has not told you. At the Republican national 
convention in Chicago in 1908 a resolution was offered by Mr. 
Burke of Pennsylvania providing for the representation in the 
Republican national convention te be held in 1912. The resolu- 


tion in effect reduced the representation from the Southern 
States more than one-half. A careful canvass was made of the 
convention, and it seemed on the evening before the vote was 
to be taken that enough pledges had been obtained to pass it 
and forever after end the scandal arising from this outrageous 
system. Next morning, however, word reached the conven- 
tion from the White House and orders were delivered that Presi- 
dent Roosevelt did not wish to have this representation from 
the Southern States disturbed. A fight was made on the floor 
of the convention, which lasted all morning. and had it not been 
for a break of the delegates from California the motion of Mr. 
Burke would have prevailed and the story of the convention of 
1912 might have been different. This is all attributable to the 
attitude of Mr. Roosevelt, and I am confident, if submitted to 
him, he would not deny it. I voted in that convention as a dele- 
gate from this district for the motion of Mr. BURKE. 

I do not need to recall to any man here the condition of 
politics of this State and the low level to which it has sunk. 
Every man in this room recalls with pride the administrations 
of the Republican governors of this State, from Morton to 
Hughes. We have no apologies to make for Morton, Black, 
Roosevelt, Odell, Higgins, or Hughes. We point with equal 
pride to the administration of the distinguished Republican 
district attorney of New York County, Hon. Charles S. Whitman, 
and the distinguished Republican district attorney of Kings 
County, Hon James C. Cropsey. I have been informed that both 
Mr. Whitman and Mr. Cropsey voted for Theodore Roosevelt, 
but both felt that the future of the State could best be served 
through their continuance in the Republican Party. 

Let us just look at the last three years of government in this 
State and the scandal surrounding it. This is Democratic 
government. How long is it to continue? Will the rank and 
file of the Progressive Party in this State stand for a con- 
tinuance of this kind of government? The recent elections in- 
dicate that the Republican Party is again in the ascendency in 
this State and the Progressive Party is a very minority. Will 
the leaders in that party throw their influence in favor of the 
nomination of a third candidate this fall and the continuance 
of Democratic domination here? 

Let me say to all of you, particularly the members of this 
club, actuated as I believe they are with a desire for the best 
possible government for this State, just as sure as you attempt 
to bring about a condition of affairs that will encourage the 
Democratic Party in this election, just so sure will the people 
of the State repudiate you. and just so sure will you be left with- 
out a following among the rank and file of the people. There is 
no doubt, in my judgment, of the success of the Republican Party 
in New York this fall, but we want you back to share the 
success. We want yon back to participate in direct primaries 
which we now have, where every man is given an equal right 
to aspire for office and have the votes counted that are cast for 
him. I have been for these reforms all my life, and so has the 
very best element in the Republican Party. 

I hope that something I may have said this evening will have 
convinced the people of this community that there is no further 
need for the continuance of the Progressive Party. I am sure, 
from a careful observation of all these matters of government, 
that the very best interest of all the people will be served if 
your party, the Progressives, should determine to leaye the 
field. You haye contributed much in your short life in many 
directions. I think that you have served your purpose. 


Address of Hon. William E. Humphrey, of Washington, at 
the Lincoln Day Dinner, at Indianapolis, Ind., February 
12, 1914. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. C. BASCOM SLEMP, 


OF VIRGINIA, 


In tHe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, February 26, 1914. 


Mr. SLEMP. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp by inserting therein an address 
delivered by Hon. WILLIAu E. HUMPHREY, a Member of Congress 
from the State of Washington, at the Lincoln Day dinner at 
Indianapolis, February 12, 1914. 

CONGRESSMAN HUMPHREY’S Great SPEECH AT LINCOLN DAY REPUBLICAN 
EDITORIAL BANQUET, 

In his letter of acceptance that great statesman and great Re- 
publican, Benjamin Harrison, said the free trader “studies 
maxims not markets.” It was one of the striking traits of hig 
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greatness that Benjamin Harrison had the genius to state the 
entire case in a sentence. In four words he expressed the fatal 
weakness of the free trader. Ie is still studying maxims and 
not market. This is true to-day from the scholarly President 
down to the lowest worshipper of this theory. Studying maxims 
and not markets is what is the matter with the country to-day. 
If we could get the Democratic Party to study markets our de- 
liverance would be at hand. 


THE FARMER. 


From the days of my youth I have heard our Democratic 
friends declaim that a protective tariff was a benefit only to the 
manufacturer; that it was a fraud and a delusion to say that it 
benefited the farmer. The farmer of America to-day is eating 
the bread of experience, Under a Republican tariff practically 
no farm products were brought into this country. For the first 
time in the history of this Republic we are largely buying our 
food from abroad. I ask the American farmer to study these 
figures of the farm products that have been brought into the 
country under the new tariff law. 


IMPORTS OF FARM PRODUCTS 1913. 

Cattle, value, November, 1913, $3,306,723. 

Cattle, value, October, 1913, $3,398,000. 

Fresh meats, October, 1913, 5,752,207 pounds. 

Fresh meats, November, 1913, 10,998,732 pounds. 

Potatoes, October, 1913, 80,000 bushels. 

Potatoes, November, 1913, 401,063 bushels. 

Wheat, October, 1913, 233.000 bushels. 

Wheat, November, 1913, 127,033 bushels, 

Oats, October, 1913, 2,524.793 bushels. 

Oats, November, 1913, 5.132.308 bushels. 

Corn, October, 1913, 473,000 bushels. 

Corn, November, 1913, 1,632,643 bushels. 

The value of the corn imported in November was $1,182,673. 
Three million bushels of corn have already come into the United 
States since the new tariff law was placed upon the statute 
books. Ten million bushels will be sent from Argentina from 
this year’s crop. This means $9,000,000 worth of corn bought 
from the foreigner. This means more than $9,000,000 worth of 
corn consumed by the American producer that the American 
farmers will not furnish. This means $9,000,000 in gold sent 
abroad that should have been kept at home. 

In spite of all these great importations of foodstuff I ask if 
any consumer in America has noticed a decrease in the cost of 
living. I ask any candid man to study the facts and figures and 
give an honest interpretation of the story they tell. When are 
we favored? When we feed the other nations of the world or 
when the other nations of the world feed us, which condition 
spells prosperity for this Nation? 

Our Democratic friends tell us that the present tariff law 
will enable us to capture the markets of the world. This is a 
Democratic catch phrase. Yet since Lue present law went upon 
the statute books, for the first time in 16 years, for the first 
time since the other Wilson tariff law was repealed the balance 
of trade has been against us. In December, 1913, the Nation 
lost in revenue, as compared with December, 1912, $6,000,000. 
In December, 1912, we sold $17,000,000 more abroad than in 
December, 1913. In December, 1912, we bought abroad $29,- 
000,000 less than we did in December, 1913. In that month, the 
last for which the figures can be obtained, the balance of trade 
against us was $46,000,000. If December, 1912, be an index, 
the balance of trade for 1914 will be more than $350,000,000 
against us. For many years under a Republican administration 
the balance has been more than $500,000,000 annually in our 
favor. If this is the Democratic way of capturing the foreign 
markets, then we should pray that they would give us some 
plan for the foreigner capturing our markets, 

The President declared that what the American producer 
needed was to have his wits sharpened by competition with the 
rest of the world. Free trade personified: “ Studying maxims, 
not markets.” We have tried it, and we have had both our wits 
and our appetites sharpened. 

DEMOCRATIC PROMISES, 

If ever there existed in a civilized nation an aggregation of 
learned, self-satisfied, scholarly dreamers and theorists, then 
those directing the destiny of the Democratic Party can cer- 
tainly claim that distinction. They have no doubts upon any 
question; that is, they did not have nine months ago. They 
had convinced themselves that if prosperity did not follow the 
reduction of the tariff that it would be because the American 
people were too stupid or too obstinate to take advantage of 
their opportunities. They declared that if any business depres- 
sion came after they had revised the tariff that it would be due 
to a political conspiracy. Even the President seems to have 
been impressed with this belief. In a speech in New York he 
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warned such offenders that he would build for them a scaffold 
as high as Haman’s. Secretary Redfield, the great “ efficiency” 
expert of the administration, declared that he would investigate 
if any mills dared to close and give the real facts in relation to 
the matter. Secretary Wilson, of the Department of Labor, 
announced that he would help to bring before the bar of public 
opinion any manufacturer that reduced wages or shut down his 
mills by helping in such investigation. Mr. Unperwoop, the 
distinguished leader of the majority on the floor of the House, 
declared in debate that any manufacturer that closed his estab- 
lishment and gave as his reason adverse legislation would be 
investigated. He warned the country that the Secretary of 
Labor had power to make suclr investigation, and that it would 
be exercised. The President expressed himself as in entire ac- 
cord with this proposition as proclaimed by Mr. UnpErwoop and 
his Cabinet officers. Mr. Unperwoop further declared that after 
the Secretary of Commerce had made such report, after an hon- 
est investigation, that if any injustice had been done any legiti- 
mate industry, that the Democratic Party would rectify that 
wrong by changing the law. 

Were these threats made in good faith, or simply for political 
purposes? I felt it was a patriotic duty to put these threatening ` 
Democrats to the test. If such declarations were made in good 
faith then their attention should be called to closed mills in 
order that the law might be changed. If they were made for 
political purposes, then their attention should be called to the 
closed mills to expose their hypocrisy. 

On the 16th day of last December I read upon the floor of the 
House and placed in the Recorp a list of 194 shingle mills in 
my State, more than 60 per cent of all the mills in the State 
of Washington, and in producing capacity representing almost 
half of all the shingle mills in the United States. I also gave 
a list of 33 idle lumber mills. I gave the name, the location, 
and the owner of each mill and asked the administration to 
see whether these mills had closed for industrial or for political 
reasons. S 

On the 14th of last month I called the attention of these 
same gentlemen to a list of 123 stacks that had blown out since 
last March in the iron and steel mills of the country. I gave 
the names of the mills, the names of the owners, and their lo- 
cation. These 123 stacks represent 88 per cent of the entire 
steel production of the country. I called attention to the fact 
that the closing of these iron and steel mills had thrown out 
of employment more than 1,000,000 men. 

I called attention to the automobile industry, where more 
than 50,000 men had been thrown out of employment. 

I called attention to the fact that 270,000 miners were idle. 

I asked that an investigation of these various industries be 
made and the truth given to the country. The country is wait- 
ing for the report. 

The New York Times, a leading Democratic paper, published 
the list of steel mills that I named and wired the owners to 
know if my statements were correct. My figures were con- 
firmed in every instance. So far no mistake has been found in 
the facts I gave. 

I hold in my hand a telegram received by me since I began 
speaking. It tells its own story, and sufficiently answers the 
statements of those who claim that if there has been industrial 
depression, it is now at an end. It comes from the principal 
publication of the iron and steel trade in this country: 


CLEVELAND, ONIO, February 12, 191}. 
Hon. W. E. HUMPHREY, 


9 
Claypool Hotel, Indianapolis, Ind.: 

Replying to inquiry, we feel it is no exaggeration to definitely state 
that fully 50 per cent of men employed ona geer ago in iron, steel, and 
machinery trade of United States are now idle, and the country is run- 
ning at one-half capacity in those industries. Since “eps! 1 there 
has been slight Increase in blast-furnace and rolling-mill activity, due 
to effort of owners to secure business for future delivery by quoting 
low prices very often, especially in pig zee and steel business, at less 
than cost, In the iron and steel industries at large there are still 
hundreds of thousands of men idle and working short time. The future 
is entirely dependent npon the confidence that investors may have in 

ropositions submitted for their consideration and the feeling that our 
vernment is anxious to build up and encourage rather than disor- 
ganize and disintegrate business. Sentiment is improving slowly, but 
actual orders in many lines are at their lowest ebb. 
: DAILY IRON TRADE. 


The country wants to know whether the owners of these mills 
and these factories closed them, lost their money, and forced 
their men into idleness to discredit the administration, or 
whether it has been done because of business conditions. 

The country is waiting to know whether the Democratic 
Party is going to keep its promise, whether it will change the 
tariff law or execute these malefactors, 

I may have some selfish motive in urging these investigations. 
My State is the greatest timber State in the Union, and if every 
man in the country who has closed his mill or reduced wages 
or decreased his output is to have built for him a gibbet 50 
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cubits high, as the President promises, it will certainly start 
a boom in the lumber business in my country. 

I have reason to believe that I have done a great public 
service in calling the attention of the country and Congress to 
the business condition of the Nation at the time I did. I have 
reason to believe that it gave pause to those in power in regard 
to carrying out the program that they had mapped out. It was 
time some one told the truth. Is it a patriotic part for public 
men to keep silent and sound no word of warning until the whole 
country is done to industrial death by academic doctors and 
efficiency experts, by gowned theorists and scholarly dreamers, 
by pedantic pundits, Chautauqua performers, and learned 
illusionists? a 

FOREIGN POLICY OF THE PRESENT ADMINISTRATION. 


I realize that in talking of foreign affairs the question should 
be approached with caution and spoken of in terms of modera- 
tion. It takes some effort to observe this rule in talking of 
our present foreign policy. It is hard to approach vaudeville 
with solemnity. 

Our foreign policy seems to have been formulated by the 

President with a college textbook on international law and the 
latest volumes on the rules of rhetoric, backed by the great 
premier of State, with a lecture on peace in one hand and a 
bottle of grape juice in the other. 

Mr. Bryan, the preacher of direct primaries, of the rule of 
the people, was elected by the votes of the Democrats of 
Nebraska as a delegate to the Baltimore convention and in- 
structed to vote for CHAMP CLank for President; but the ex- 
pressed will of the people and a majority of the convention was 
betrayed and CHAMP CLARK was defeated by the most amazing 
exhibition of human selfishness and human ingratitude in the 
political history of this country. But verily Mr. Bryan has 
received his reward, for he has been appointed to an office 
where he can draw $12.500 per year, without in any way in- 
terfering with his Chautauqua performances. I do not think 
it can be fairly said of Mr. Bryan that he would not well fill 
the office of Secretary of State. He simply can not find time 
to try. It was freely predicted that Mr. Bryan would be the 
thorn in the flesh of this administration and that he would in- 
terfere in legislation and would stir up opposition in Congress. 
Behold the shrewdness and the wisdom of the President. He 
put Mr. Bryan in his Cabinet and kept him out of Washington 
City. 

I am violating no state secrets when I say that it is generally 
understood that Mr. Bryan has expressed an anxious willing- 
ness to visit Mexico and deliver his lecture on “ Peace” to each 
of the contending forces—just as soon as they can guarantee the 
regular prices. After he does this I suggest that he visit some 
battle field and there listen to the groans of anguish and agony 
of the wounded and dying and look upon the white upturned 
and bloated faces of the dead with the waiting vultures circling 
above him and there deliver the one, “The price of a soul,” 
then see if he can not reconcile himself for a brief season to 
forego popular applause and money getting and devote himself 
in this hour of his country’s great need to the mighty responsi- 
bility of his great office. 

In dealing with foreign nations here at home there should 
be no party and no partisanship, but there can be no higher 
form of patriotism than to protest against the action of any 
party or person that is likely to lead us into trouble with for- 
eign nations and lessen our prestige and standing or endanger 
our interests. 

If those who do not approve of the present foreign policy of 
the administration should longer remain silent and trouble 
should come, then they could, and with some show of justice, be 
charged with the most arrant cowardice for not speaking before 
the event occurred. They would in such case be charged with 
simply taking advantage of what had happened to criticize when 
before, either through ignorance or cowardice, they kept still 
3 the result might have been avoided if they had but pro- 
test 

Considering the provocation, I certainly think that great 
restraint has been exercised by those not approving our for- 
eign policy in not criticizing it. But the last few days have 
brought about conditions in which the highest interests of the 
country seem to be threatened, and the situation should not 
longer be silently endured. 

Our foreign policy has been weak and vacillating from the 
very beginning. Almost immediately after the party came into 
power it announced that it would not place the influence of this 
country behind loans made in China. This was the reversal of 
the policy formerly pursued in that country. By this action 
we lost trade and prestige in China. The administration an- 
nounced that this new policy was established as a matter of 


principle. A few days thereafter, in expressed terms, a different 
policy was declared in relation to Mexico. What difference 
in the atmosphere makes right in Mexico what is wrong in 
China? The methods of the Chautauqua circuit seems to have 
been followed too largely in our foreign policy. It has been ap- 
parently too much influenced by popularity and applause in- 
stead of the best interests of our country in the years to come. 

When the administration came into power it was entirely 
free to deal with the Mexican situation as it desired. Huerta 
had just assumed control. The Republican administration 
wisely and prope-ly left the matter entirely open. 

The administration saw fit to disregard either the assistance 
or the suggestion of the ambassador of Mexico or to make use 
of his information. The President's personal representative 
was a certain Dr. Hale, an ex-minister who quit preaching 
to become a professional muckraker. He is an expert on 
scandal. He was not accredited to this country nor a credit to 
the country, It was through this yellow medium that the Presi- 
dent saw the situation at the time in Mexico. 

The Committee on Foreign Relations in the Senate contains 
such illustrious names as Senator Bacon, who has seen many 
years of service; Senator Lopez, who perhaps knows more of 
foreign affairs than any other man in the United States; ELIHU 
Root, a man of great learning and great ability, who at one time 
occupied the office of Secretary of State; and many other dis- 
tinguished Senators. The committee of the House of Repre- 
sentatives also has among its members eminent men. None of 
these was consulted in regard to what we should do in Mexico, 
a departure from long-established policy of the Presidents. 

But solely upon their own responsibility, from information 
apparently furnished from private individuals, the President 
and the Secretary of State established our Mexican policy. Such 
action showed a sublime self-assurance or an amazing ignorance 
of the situation. 

The policy then announced, stripped of all diplomatic lan- 
guage, was, first, that this Nation would not recognize Huerta; 
second, that we would not intervene; third, that we would not 
permit other nations to interfere. And in this circle we have, 
been traveling ever since. It was not long until Congress and 
even the President and the Secretary of State awoke to the 
fact that the situation was a serious one. Members of the Sen- 
ate and House were then consulted, but an irretrievable mistake 
had already been made. We had been placed in a helpless posi- 
tion from which there was no escape. By this attitude the 
President placed himself where he was practically gt the mercy 
of Huerta. He could not force him to resign nor control his 
conduct while he remained in power. The President, under 
his declaration, was helpless to restore order in Mexico, and 
at the same time he insisted that no other power should do it. 
He had taken an attitude that took from Huerta the strongest 
incentive to establish order. In this position the only reply that 
the President could make to American citizens appealing for 
help to protect their lives and their property was for them to 
leave the country. The citizens of other nations in Mexico were 
left in the same position. In taking the position that other na- 
tions should not interfere in Mexico and that we would control 
the situation, the President had the unanimous backing of the 
American people, but surely other nations had the right to 
believe that we would not abandon Mexico to its fate. 

To-day, so far as the two nations are concerned, it has almost 
degenerated into a personal quarrel between the President and 
Huerta. The Mexican people ask with great force what au- 
thority did the President have to dictate affairs in Mexico? 
When did his jurisdiction extend to that country? If he could 
tell Huerta that he must not be a.candidate for President, then 
he could dictate who should be. If he could exclude one candi- 
date, he could exclude all. It is almost inconceivable that the 
President could have expected Huerta to obey his commands, es- 
pecially as he coupled with them the expressed avowal that he 
would not intervene to enforce them. 

After Huerta, then what? If the same rule applies to those 
who are to follow, when will the end come? It is popular and 
it pleases the public to talk about free and fair and honest elec- 
tions in Mexico. We all approve such sentiment, but we know 
that no such thing ever has occurred in that country and there 
is not the slightest hope that it will occur in years to come. 

Days, weeks, and months have gone by and the condition in 
Mexico has remained the same—one of indescribable horror. 
Huerta still remains in power. Famine, murder, robbery, and 
plunder still devastate the unhappy country. Other nations are 
impatient. But we must wait until the country is completely 
exhausted or all but one faction completely exterminated. This 
is called the euphemistic policy of “ watchful waiting.” But 
how long are the other nations going to submit to this program? 


Their rights are daily in danger. Let the President and the 


. vision brought him many votes. 
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Secretary of State preach their policy of pence. We all believe 
in it and like to hear it; but while doing this, must we daily 
drift aimlessly toward war with no apparent effort to avoid it? 
It appears now that while Bryan has talked and the President 
has waited the other nations of the world have not been so 
content. 

We are just completing the Panama Canal. It was built on 
American soil. The American flag floats over it. The American 
people paid for it. We have expended almost half a billion dol- 
lars in its construction and will continue to spend millions in 
relation to it so long as the Nation shall stand. More than 10 
years ago we made a treaty with Panama. It was known to all 
the world. For 10 years we proceeded to expend our millions 
without a word of protest from any nation. When we passed 
laws regulating the use of the canal one of the provisions in 
that act prevented vessels owned by the Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way from having the same advantages as American vessels. 
Canada paid nothing, but wanted every privilege. The Canadian 
Pacific Railway is largely the Government of Canada. A dele- 
gation was sent to England from Canada, England wanted 
Canada to build battleships. Then for the first time, after 10 
years of acquiescence, England contended that we had violated 
the Hay-Pauncefote treaty when we made our treaty with Pan- 
ama. Then for the first time she contended that we had violated 
that treaty when we gave preference to American ships in the 
coastwise trade, although for more than a century she had 
taken exactly the opposite position. 

The question was thoroughly discussed. Congress decided 
against this contention of Great Britain, and wrote their decla- 
ration into law. The Democratic Party decided against this con- 
tention in convention and wrote it in their platform. The 
American people decided against this and recorded their repu- 
diation at the polls. But the other day the people were startled 
by the announcement of the President that this provision 
should be repealed. What grave necessity has arisen that he 
would suggest this disregard of the platform promises of his 
party, of the action of Congress, and of the expressed will of 
the people? Why this proposed complete and humiliating sur- 
render to the Canadian Pacific and other great transcontinental 
railways? 

It seems that while we were indulging in “watchful waiting“ 
that Japan and Great Britain had not been unmindful of their 
great opportunities in Mexico. Japan had been secretly in- 
creasing her influence in that country. Her note to the State 
Department has remained unanswered since last August while 
Mr. ,Bryan was dividing the shekels and the applause with the 
tango artist and the alpine yodeler. Now comes from her the 
significant statement that there are “other ways” than cor- 
respondence to settle disputes. Great Britain taking advantage 
of the situation now demands as the price of her friendship 
aun me be given equal rights with us in the use of the Panama 

nal. 

The administration has made an irretrievable mistake and 
now attempts to save itself with the Hay-Pauncefote treaty. 

It will not do to say that the President takes this position 
because he now believes that we violated that treaty. ‘That 
would be to accuse him of lack of sincerity and candor. If 
the Hay-Pauncefote treaty has been violated, it was violated 
when the Democratic Party met in convention and declared, 
“We favor the exemption from toll of American ships engaged 
in the coastwise trade passing through the canal.” These 
are plain words and can not be misconstrued. If the Hay- 
Pauncefote treaty has been violated, it was violated when Mr. 
Wilson became a candidate upon that platform. That pro- 
It will not do to say that he 
kept silent for political purposes when it was his duty to speak. 
Certainly the friends of the President will not contend that it 
was not his duty as a candidate to yield his opinion to that 
as expressed by his party platform, or else plainly proclaims 
that fact when be was nominated. This is a law so plainly 
written in American politics by public opinion that it has never 
been violated. In justice to the President we must assume that 
conditions have changed and that only the gravest of reasons 
would persuade him to thus disregard the expressed position of 
his party, of Congress, and of the American people. But when 
before were we ever compelled to purchase the influence of 
another country? When before have we been placed in a posi- 
tion when we must buy friendship? When before have we ever 
been placed in the humiliating position of yielding to the de- 
mands of another nation after Congress and the people had 
specifically repudiated such demands? As one citizen I refuse 
to remain silent and see my country brought to such low estate. 
As a citizen of the Pacific coast I refuse to remain silent and 
see my section of the country robbed of the measureless benefits 
of the Panama Canal and see these benefits given to British 


Columbia. I refuse to remain silent and witness this disgraceful 
surrender to the great transcontinental railronds. I refuse to 
remain silent and see in shame and humiliation the interest of 
my country sacrificed to purchase the friendship of England, 
to conceal the egotistical stupidity of this Democratic admin- 
istration. 

Fortunate, indeed, will be the American people if the future 
does not disclose that the most humillating, if not the most dis- 
creditable, chapter in our history is now being written. 

Do not misunderstand my position. I am protesting in the 
interest of my own country. In any contest with any other coun- 
try, like every other Republican, I will stand by the President 
without question and will vote to give him any power or any 
sum of money he may desire. When it passes beyond the stage 
of diplomacy then I believe in that grand old toast, “ My coun- 
try, may she ever be right; but, right or wrong, my country.” 

THE HIGH COST OF LIVING. 


The Democratic Party promised if it went into power that it 
would reduce the cost of living. Has it kept that promise? 

The Democratic Party is guilty of procuring the votes of thou- 
sands of people in this country under false pretenses. ‘They told 
the people, and so declared in their platform, that the tariff was 
responsible for the high cost of living. Who believes this state- 
ment to-day? 

The Democratic Party has lowered the tariff. but what change 
has there been in the cost of living? They placed leather and 
leather goods and shoes on the free list. How much cheaper are 
shoes? 

They placed wool on the free list. The farmer receives less 
for his wool; his flocks are disappearing. How much less do 
you pay for a suit of clothes? 

They greatly reduced the tariff on oats. The price of oats to 
the farmer has been greatly decreased. How much less are you 
paying for your breakfast food? 

They placed wheat and flour on the free list. How much less 
are you paying for bread? 

They placed corn on the free list. It is claimed that by this 
action they have already given to the corn-food products com- 
bine, supposed to be owned by the Standard Oil Co., more than 
$3.000,000. The whisky distillers of the United States have 
profited by free corn more than $2,000000. Do you buy your 
meal or your whisky for less, although perhaps I should not ask 
that last question of this audience. 

They placed cattle and meat on the free list. How much less 
do you pay for a beefsteak? 

Foreign products are flooding the country. The Government 
is losing more than $6,000,000 per month in revenue. Who is 
being benefited by it? 

But they reply, “ Give us time.” Well, they have had time to 
turn the balance of trade against us. They bave had time to 
close mills and factories. They have had time to throw millions 
of men out of employment. Everyone but a partisan Democrat 
knew that these things must come first. 

When the Democratic Party promised to lower the cost of 
living and increase wages it was either insincere or insane, or 
both. 

When we remember that 90 per cent of the value of everything 
we eat, of everything we drink, of everything we wear is repre- 
sented by the labor that it takes to produce it, how absurd and 
insincere to talk about greatly reducing the cost of living with- 
out reducing wages. 

The high cost of living, I believe, will be reduced. I believe 
we are on the road; the general business depression prevailing 
is the first step. I will tell you when the high cost of living 
will be reduced. It will be when the farmer is impoverished; 
when land is cheap; when farms are being sold under mortgage; 
it will be when wages are reduced and when labor is in beg- 
gary and want, Then and not until then will the cost of living 
be reduced. 

A protective tariff has nothing to do with increasing the cost 
of living except as it increases general prosperity. 

The Democratic Party was guilty of pretense and hypocrisy 
when it preached that the high cost of living was in itself a 
calamity. 

High prices and prosperity are synonymous. 

High prices and progress are synonymous. 

High prices and civilization are synonymous. 

As the nations have advanced prices have advanced. The cost 
of living has advanced. This is true now. It has been true 
from the dawn of civilization. In the days of early Greece 
people protested because they had to pay a dollar for an ox. 
That was barbarism. One hundred years later they pro- 
tested because they had to pay $4 for an ox. They were 
progressing, 
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In Shakespeare's time they protested because they had to pay 
4 cents for a hen. They declared that in the good old days they 
could buy them for 2 cents. They were becoming civilized. 

All through the centuries high prices have been a measure of 
progress. The cost of living grows higher as people live higher 
physically, morally, and mentally, and it will always be so. 

Where do we have the most starvation, misery, and want? 
Where prices are low. 

Where do we have panic and poverty and bankruptcy? Where 
prices are low. 

Where do we have the most progress and prosperity and hap- 
piness? Where prices are high. 

Where do we have high prices in this world? In the United 
States, in South America, and in Canada. 

Where do we have low prices? In India, in China, and other 
Asiatic couatries. 

The countries of low prices are poor; the countries of high 
prices are rich. The community with high prices is prosperous; 
the community with low prices is poverty stricken. 

We had low prices in this country once. Four years of 
starvation and misery have burned those low prices into my 
mind until I can never forget them. I lived in Seattle in those 
days. I spent much of my time looking for a place where I 
could get the most to eat for 15 cents, and so did many of you. 
It was under the other Wilson law. Those were days of cheap- 
ness. Food was cheap, clothing was cheap, men were cheap. 
Millions of bushels of wheat sold for 15 cents per bushel. Po- 
tatoes sold for 10 cents per bushel. Salmon, the st fish in the 
world, sold for one-half cent per pound. One morning I stood 
on the streets of Seattle and saw 1,500 men march by in one 
line. Were they complaining of the high cost of living? Were 
they demanding an increase of wages? Not so. They were 
begging for an opportunity to work for their bread. 

There was one billboard that I used to see in those days that 
I can never forget. It was on the side of a little wooden build- 
ing that then stood where now stands the office of one of the 
greatest daily newspapers in the world. It contained the bill 
of fare of the little restaurant within, and it read: 

BILL OF FARE, 


Soup, one kind of meat, potatoes, bread, one kind of pie, one cup of 
coffee. Price for meal, 5 cents. 


There were 3,000 people in the city of Seattle that stopped, 
read that sign, and went away hungry. They did not have the 
nickel. 

God grant that these days of cheapness may never come again. 
But that they are coming seems certain. We can not buy the 
products of other nations without impoverishing our own. When 
we give our work to foreign labor we place our own in idleness 
and rags. 


THE PARALLEL, 


Between the administrations of President Harrison and Presi- 
dent Taft there is a most striking parallel. I took part in the 
Harrison campaign in Indiana, as I did in the Taft campaign in 
Washington. Under the administration of Benjamin Harrison 
all the mills and factories were running; all the fires and 
furnaces were blazing; the farmers were getting better prices 
than ever before; they were growing independent faster than 
ever before; wages were higher than ever before; more men 
were employed than ever before; the purchasing power of a 
day’s wages was greater than ever before; this country was 
more prosperous than any other nation in the history of the 
world had ever been before. Just exactly the conditions that 
existed under the Harrison administration existed under the 
Taft administration. The description of the one precisely de- 
scribes the other. The world had never seen such prosperity as 
blessed this land at the close of the Taft administration after 
16 years of Republican rule. = 

In the Harrison campaign as in the Taft campaign the Demo- 
cratic Party was preaching free trade. They were arraying 
class against class. They were crying out that the tariff was 
the mother of trusts; that the tariff was a tax; that the tariff 
increased the cost of living. They made exactly the same 
speeches in the Harrison campaign that they did in the Taft 
campaign. 

In the Harrison campaign Blaine, Reed, and McKinley, and 
other great Republicans, pleaded with the people not to desert 
the policy of protection. They told them what the result would 
be, that depression and ruin must follow. 

I have recently reread Blaine’s great speech in that campaign, 
in which he pictured in detail what would be the result of Demo- 
cratic success. He said that business depression would follow; 
that we would have panic and hard times and that the mills 
would close; that wages would be reduced; that men would be 
thrown out of employment; and that misery. and poverty and 
rnin would follow. If that great genius were living and stand- 
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ing before you to-night, he could not more truthfully and accu» 
rately describe the conditions that came in the Cleveland ad- 
ministration than he did in that speech when he warned the 
people not to vote for free trade. This speech has been called 
Blaine's prophecy. It was not a prophecy. It was simply. 
familiarity with the history of his country. He was simply 
pointing out what history demonstrated. Such results must fol- 
low the adoption always of the free-trade policy. 

Remember that 90 per cent of the value of every article is 
labor. When labor is prosperous, the country is prosperous. 
When labor is poorly paid, poverty is nation wide. Whenever 
any man can show me that I can buy an article made abroad 
and not at the same time rob the American workman of just 
that much work and that much wages, and not at the same 
time send that much money out of the country, and to that ex- 
tent enrich some other nation and give that much wages and 
that much work to the foreigner, then I am ready to become a 
free trader, 

By his single illustration, that when we buy a ton of steel 
rails from England that England has the money and we have 
the steel, but when we buy a ton of steel at home we have both 
the money and the steel, Lincoln answered every free-trade ar- 
gument that ever has been made or ever will be made. 

In an editorial a few days ago the News, of this city, said 
that if we could purchase a manufactured article cheaper in 
Europe, that we had the right. If we do this, what becomes 
of the men that work in the factories and the mills of this 
country? Where are they going to get their work and their 
wages? Where are they going to get bread? How long will 
we buy cheap goods from the foreigner after he controls our 
markets? 

If we have a right to purchase cheap goods abroad, why 
should we not purchase cheap labor? If the argument be true 
in the one case, why not in the other? If the argument of the 
News is correct, then we should lose no time in changing our 
exclusion laws, Across the Pacific are countless millions of 
honest and patient toilers upon whom the highest blessing this 
world could bestow would be to permit them to come here and 
do all the work of the field, tle mine, and the factory for a 
fraction of what American labor will do it for. If we have a 
right, as the News argues, to buy where we can buy cheapest, 
we should welcome these oriental laborers. If we have the 
right to buy what cheap labor produces, why not the right to 
buy the labor that produces it? 

I challenge the News to point to a single illustration in the 
history of this Nation where a protective tariff has ever been 
placed upon an article that it increased the price. I point to 
tin plate and steel rails and to every one of the thousands of 
articles upon which a protective tariff has ever been placed as 
demonstrating the truth of the statement that it always de- 
creases the price. The entire history of this Nation shows that 
we can manufacture goods for less than we can buy them from 
foreign countries and at the same time keep our work and our 
wages at home. 

We have a recent striking illustration on the seas of the ways 
of the foreigner. A few years ago the Navy Department em- 
ployed foreign ships to carry coal from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific. Then there were a few American ships left. Foreign 
ships charged from $3 to $3.25 per ton. Now the American ship 
has disappeared. The foreigner now fixes the price by agree- 
ment, The foreign ship now charges from $6 to $8 per ton. 
The foreigner never sells for less than we can produce at home 
only to secure the control of our market. 

I am surprised at this argument of the News. Few free 
traders even have the courage to-day to advocate it. I fear 
that the plain story of disaster told in the Treasury figures, 
which the News quoted in the same article, forced the editor 
into this indefensible and un-American position. But exactly 
this same argument was the principal one made in the Harrison 
campaign by the News more than 20 years ago. You will re- 
member that it then claimed that American brain and American 
ingenuity could not make tin plate. The News said we could 
buy it cheaper abroad and it was our privilege to do so. The 
people, in an evil hour forgetting the history of their country, as 
they forgot it in the last campaign, listened to these Democratic 
sophistries and Democratic promises urged by the News and 
other free traders 20 years ago and placed that party in power. 
Democratic success then, as does Democratic success now, 
withered our prosperity as does the hot winds of the desert the 
blossoming harvest. Certainly no person now living who passed 
through it can forget the panic and poverty of the last Cleveland 
administration. 

With the change of the administration and the threat of free 
trade there came fear and distrust and uncertainty. Banks 
closed their doors; business houses assigned; the balance of 
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trade was against us; bonds were issued; labor was forced into 
unwilling idleness; we had deserted mills, smokeless factories, 
and silent machinery; the ship swung at anchor; the loom stood 
silent in the mill; the pick lay mused in the mine; the hammer 


rusted on the anvil; the reaper rotted in the field; we had 


tramps and beggars and soup houses and industrial armies, the 
pale faces of starving women, children crying for bread; at a 
million hearthstones sat white-lipped famine, pitiless and cruel; 
millions of men were out of employment and asking for work to 
earn bread to feed the starving lips of those they loved. 

_ William McKinley was elected, the system of protection was 
33 and in less than 90 days a million idle men had gone 

work. 

Can any parallel be more striking or more deadly? We had 
a Dr. Wilson then. We have a Dr. Wilson now. We had a 
Wilson free-trade law then. We have a Wilson free-trade law 
now. Could a more illuminating example, a more complete 
illustration of history repeating itself be found in ull the records 
of the race? Let us follow that parallel further. 

I have tried to paint you a picture of the conditions of free 
trade during the Cleveland administration. What of to-day 
under the Wilson administration? 

EFFECT OF PRESENT TARIFF LAW. 


Remember that the Democratic Party did not get into power 
until last March, so that the year 1913 included two months 
of Republican administration and nine months of a Repub- 
lican tariff law. And then listen to these figures of comparison 
between 1912 and 1913, and forget not that practically all of 
the disaster that has come upon the country has been within the 
last four months. I can not obtain the figures separately for 
months, so will compare 1912, the last Republican year, with 
1913, nine months of which were Democratic. 

a Se bank clearances in 1912 were $4,175,000,000 greater than 
n 1913. 

The number of corporations recorded in 1912 show $713,000,- 
000 more than those recorded in 1913. 

There were 171,700 more idle men on the Ist day of January, 
1914, than there were on the Ist day of January, 1913. 

The United States Steel Corporation on January 1, 1913, had 
orders for 7,850.000 tons of steel. On January 1, 1914, it had 
orders for 4,250.000 tons. 

On the ist day of January, 1914, 123 stacks in the steel and 
iron plants of the country, representing 38 per cent of the entire 
productive capacity of the country, were blown out. 

Ol. the Ist day of January, 1914, $125,000,000 was invested in 
idle iron and steel plants. 

; More than 1,000,000 men in the steel and iron industries were 
äle. is 

More than $2,000.000 in wages each day was wiped out. 

An annual pay roll of $746,000,000 gone. 

More than 270,000 miners are idle that were earning $12,000,- 
000 per month. 

Pine edit thousand men in the automobile industry are out 
of work. 

The wage earners of this Nation in January, 1913, were earn- 
ing $4,000,000 more each day than they earned in January, 
1914. This vast sum of $4,000,000 each day is taken from. the 
channels of trade. This means disaster to every business. 

There are 325,000 idle men in New York, 150,000 idle men in 
Chicago, 100.000 idle men in Pittsburgh, 50,000 idle men in 
Detroit, 25.000 idle men in San Francisco, 25,000 idle men in 
St. Louis. And the soup house and bread line is in every city. 

Ten months of Democracy, the “New Freedom,” and free 
trade. Look at that record. Yet when the Republican Party 
went out of power less than a year ago all these mills were 
running and all these men were working. 

Every day that the present tariff law has been upon our 
statute books this Nation has gone in debt more than a million 
dollars. Every day that law has been upon our statute books 
we have lost in foreign trade more than half a million dollars. 
Every day that law has been upon the statute books the busi- 
ness of this Nation has decreased more than $10,000,000. Every 
day that law has been upon our statute books mills and fac- 
tories have closed. Every day that law has been upon our 
statute books the wage earners of this country have lost more 
than $2,000,000. Every day that law has been upon our statute 
books more than 10,000 men have been forced into idleness. 

A certain distinguished, and also extinguished, gentleman last 
campaign dramatically exclaimed 

Pass prosperity around. . 

Certainly the party he helped to place in power has passed 
poverty around. 

PREACHING CALAMITY, 

Our Democratic friends claim that we should not call atten- 

tion to these closed mills and idle men. They dare not dispute 


the facts, but they say it is preaching calamity and that such 
talk injures business. They do me too much honor. The Demo- 
cratic Party of this country for 16 years in continuous unbroken 
chorus howled calamity. Their tales of woe made the lamenta- 
tions of Holy Writ sound like pæans of praise. Yet during those 
16 years we enjoyed the greatest prosperity in all the world’s 
history. Democratic calamity howls alarm no one. They only 
preach it in times of prosperity. But to-day, amid the gloom 
and silence of closing mills and dying fires, for the first time in 
20 years they begin to preach prosperity. 

The Democratic Party to-day reminds me of an old man I 
knew in the days of my youth. He was something of a philos- 
opher. He suffered much with the toothache. One dzy I met 
him and I said. Uncle Rease, how is your toothache?” He said, 
“ Well, you know I have had the toothache so long that I never 
notice it any more unless the damned thing stops.” 

Our Democratic friends claim to-day that there is no business 
depression, and then with true Democratic consistency say the 
times are going to improve. Every Democratic paper and every 
Democratic speaker now declares that business is getting better. 
It may be so. It is a “consummation devoutly to be wished.” 
But how can the patient get well if it has never been sick? 

The Democratic Party declares that present conditions are not 
due to the tariff, just as they always claim that Republican pros- 
perity was not due to the tariff. They assure us that these con- 
ditions are due to natural causes. It may be so, but how unfor- 
tunate that the Democratic Party always gets into power just 
ahead of a panic. But in Democratic times does the glorious 
sun cease to shine, the life-giving rain to fall; do the seasons 
fail to come and go, the harvest to bloom and ripen? Does the 
friendly earth lose its fertility? 

The first man as he lay in his den devouring the quivering 
flesh of his dying victim heard the roar of the thunder; he 
was filled with fear and dread, and in his terror he cried out 
that it was the voice of an angry god. He did not know and 
he could not understand. When the first man crawled from his 
cave and through his matted hair with blinking eyes looked 
upon the majestic sun, when he saw all nature burst into throb- 
bing life and beauty under its glorious rays, he fell down and 
worshiped it. He did not know and he could not understand. 
When the first man walked forth at night and looked upon the 
glories of the starry firmament he thought each light of beauty 
was a wandering spirit. He did not know and he could not 
understand. 

And so it has always been, and when the Democratie Party 
declares that Democratic disaster and Republican prosperity 
are due to Providence they give to them the tribute that igno- 
rance and credulity always pay to what they do not know and 
what they can not understand. 

One thing we do know, and that is that when the Democratic 
Party is in power we have panic and poverty, and that when 
the Republican Party is in power we have prosperity and plenty. 

REPUBLICANS WILL UNITE. 


If any of you are cast down and faint-hearted, I ask you to 
remember the history of your country. Our Democratic friends 
are constantly shouting that a majority of the people declared 
for the policies of that party at the last election. As a matter 
of fact, the Democratic Party is not a majority party. Presi- 
dent Wilson is not a majority President. The majority of the 
American people to-day are opposed to the tariff policy of the 
Democratic Party. 

There is but one thing that will prevent overwhelming Re- 
publican success at the next election, and that is a division in 
our own ranks. ‘The issue of the coming campaign will be the 
soup house and the bread line. It will be to give employment 
to our idle men. It will be to give our work and our wages 
and our markets to our own. It will be to establish the system 
of protection. This issue of prosperity will overshadow alt 
others, and upon this issue Republicans of all factions and all 
beliefs can unite. 

THE PROGRESSIVES. 

The Progressives are protectionists. Their candidate for 
President in the last campaign declared that if Wilson was 
elected and a Democratie tariff law placed upon the statute 
books that it would bring upon the country the greatest indus- 
trial disaster in the history of this Nation. The experience of 
the last few months has largely demonstrated the correctness of 
his prophecy. 

The Progressives believe in the great principles of the Re- 
publican Party. They are proud of its traditions and its memo- 
ries and its mighty achievements. They are proud of its glori- 
ous history. They are proud of its great leaders—Lincoln, and 
Grant, and Harrison, and Blaine, and McKinley. ‘They believe 
in the teachings of these great men as we believe in them. 
They believe in the principles for which these men fought. The 
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rank and file of the Progressive Party are now and always 
have been Republican. Their differences with the Republican 
Party has been one of method more than of principle, one of 
procedure more than of policy. 


With the great issue of protection, the Progressives will again 
proudly take their places under the banner of the grand old 
party. Most of them are under that banner now. Most of 
them left the Republican Party because of personal admiration 
for Col. Roosevelt. and because they were misled by a few selfish 
papers and a few selfish, disappointed, discredited, repudiated, 
and self-appointed leaders. Of course, these leaders, whose only 
hope of office and of political preferment lies in keeping the 
Republican Party divided, are preaching that there must be no 
uniting of parties. Do not blame these leaders for this. It is 
a case of life or death with them. But the great rank and file 
of the Progressive Party are honest, sincere, and intelligent men 
and women. Not many of them will be deceived again. They 
know that they must choose between the Democratic and the 
Republican Party; that they must choose between prosperity 
and disaster. Their self-selected leaders will fail to deceive the 
rank and file again. 

A Progressive is not a Democrat and he is not going to help 
keep that party in power. The leaders who call themselves 
progressive and made possible the election of a Democratic 
President and helped to bring upon us all the disaster that has 
followed will discover the truth in Lincoln's words,“ That you 
čan fool some of the people all the time; you can fool all the 
people some of the time; but you can not fool all the people all 
the time.” These gentlemen will discover the day after the 
next election that they have fooled very few. 


FUTURE OF THE IZPUBLICAN PARTY. 


I remember the dark days following the defeat of Harrison 
as vividly as I remember those that have followed the defeat 
of Taft. I remember that I was at that time much discour- 
aged. At that time I left Indiana and went to the West. 
There seemed to be no hope for the future of the Republican 
Party. Many of its strongest followers had lost faith, as some 
he ve done to-day. Had I known the history of my country as 
well then as I know it now my faith would have remained 
unshaken. In four short years the peoplé discovered, as they 
are discovering now, that the Democratie Party is only a party 
of opposition; the people have discovered once more that the 
foundation policy of the Democratic Party is free trade. It 
is again being demonstrated that our Nation can not prosper 
under a Democratic tariff law. After four years of experience 
the people, looking upon the universal depression, upon the idle 
men, upon the closed mills and smokeless factories, upon an 
empty Treasury, will again in those unhappy days remember the 
history of their country; they will remember Republican pros- 
perity; they will remember the Republican Party. They will 
again place that party in power. Again the system of protection 
will be restored, as it was under McKinley. Again the dust of 
idleness will disappear. Again the wheels of industry will be 
set in motion. Again the door of opportunity will open wide to 
both labor and capital. Again the balance of trade will be in 
our favor. Again the golden stream will flow into the Nutional 
Treasury. Again we will see the eager sails of commerce whit- 
ening, the seas, the cattle on a thousand hills, the golden har- 
vest laughing in the sun, the smoke of industry painting the 
sky. Again there will be work and bread for all. And again 
the Republican Party will enter upon another 25-year period of 
unbroken power. 

Never was my faith stronger in the Republican Party than at 
this hour. 

I may fall in the ranks, but I will never be shot as a deserter. 

Standing here to-night in the land of my birth on the day Lin- 
coln was born, with the memories of Harrison and Hay and 
Morton and Wallace, and of the other great Indiana Republicans 
crowding in upon me, in the land it made free, in the country it 
kept prosperous, beneath the flag it made stainless, Tam proud 
to belong to the Republican Party. 

LINCOLN AND THE FLAG, 

I can not close without a word of tribute to him, the foremost 
name of all Americans, whose birthday we celebrate to-night, 
the first of all Republicans—Abraham Lincoln. 

The greatest orator that ever pronounced the English language 
used these words: 

Lincoln, the 3 of our mighty dead. His memory is as 

as the summer breeze that blows when reapers sing amid the ga 
sheaves. i ; 
The story of his life makes us proud of our party and of our 
country.. It brings to us new faith and new hope. It strengthens 
our love of the Republic, of the institutions of our country, and 
our faith in the American people and in humanity. 
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I believe that the world grows better. ` I believe that this is 
the best day that ever dawned, but I believe that to-morrow will- 
be better than to-day. I believe that the men of to-day are as 
honest, as brave, as patriotic, as any that have gone before. I 
believe that the women of to-day are the brightest and best, the 
most beautiful and true, of all the daughters of Eve. I believe 
that most men are honest, that most women are virtuous. For 
every man that betrays a trust there are a hundred that walk 
upright to the end of life in spite of all temptations, weaknesses, 
and snares. For every woman that falls there are a hundred 
that remain true—angels of purity and faithfulness. Let us not 
forget these things. 

If no man is honest, if no woman is virtuous, if there is no 
patriotism, if there is no love, then may I never know the truth. 

T have faith in my country. I have faith in the institutions of 
my country. I have faith in the men and women of my country. 
I believe that the Stars and Stripes still float over the grandest: 
heritage of the human race. I believe that more men are ready 
to die for the Old Flag than ever before. 

The flag of our country! How fitting the colors! The red, 
the passionate red of the queenly rose, blushing beneath the 
amorous kisses of the wooing sun. The red, the sacred red of 
the heart’s blood of the hero that stains the field of battle as 
he dies in defense of home and country. The white, the perfect 
white of the unsunned snow. The white, the pure white of the 
beautiful lily with its golden heart of fire. The blue, the beauti- 
ful blue in woman’s eyes, in the eyes of the one we love. The 
blue, the true blue of the infinite heavens that arch above us. 
With stars as stainless as those that shine in the fathomless 
abyss of a cloudless night. This is your flag and my flag. 


Your flag and my flag, and how it flies to-day; 

In your land and my land and half the world: away; 
Rose red and blood red its stripes forever gleam ; 

Snow white and soul white the good forefathers dream; 
Sky blue and true blue, with stars that gleam aright; 

A gloried guidon of the day; a shelter thro’ the night. 


Your flag and my flag, and oh how much it holds! 
Your land and my land securt within its folds; 

Your heart and my heart beat quicker at the sight; 
San kissed and wind tossed, the red and blue and white; 


The one , the great flag, the flag for me and $ 
Gloriñed, all else Beside, e red and white and flee. 
Railroads in Alaska, 


SPEECH 


or 


TIMOTHY T. ANSBERRY, 


OF OHIO, 
Is tHe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Wednesday, January 28, 1914. > 

The House in Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union 
had under consideration the bill (H. R. 1739) to authorize the President 
of the United States to locate, construct, and operate railroads in the 
Territory of Alaska, and for other purposes. . 

Mr. ANSBERRY. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, I agree with my colleague from Ohio [Mr. WHITE] on 
the proposition that a great many exaggerated statements have 
been made with reference to this subject. I believe, however, 
my colleague should have said further that these statements 
were not confined to one side of this question. I confess that I 
had always thought it was the consensus of the best opinion 
in America—in fact, I have never heard it disputed before this 
bill was discussed on the floor of this House—that Alaska is 
rich in almost every desirable resource; rich agriculturally, rich 
in minerals, and rich in all the things that are thought desirable 
in any country. But after listening to some of these pessimistic 
gentlemen, notably to the gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. FER- 
RIS], I reached the conclusion that there could be absolutely 
nothing grown in Alaska with the exception of potatoes, and 
those of a very poor quality. In spite of that fact, I intend to 
vote for this bill. [Applause.] 

I do not believe that the success of the operation of this rail- 
road in Alaska depends upon the agricultural wealth of Alaska, 
I think that if a railroad was projected into any country, even 
the Desert of Sahara. if it was contiguous to America, if it was 
as near the United States as Alaska is, and had the water out- 
lets and ports that Alaska has. so that we could transport by 
water over the intervening sea. the Sahara Desert—and that is 
the most extreme illustration 1 can think of—would furnish 
enough tonnage to make that railroad a paying proposition 
eventually. . 

The gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. Ferris] made a state» 
ment here which I am going to accept as a fact, on the theory, 
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that he is an adverse witness, testifying to a fact that he thought 
supported his contention. He told us that the great trans- 
continental railroads that were aided by governmental subsidy 
of lands were given a kingdom which would now be worth over 
$1,000,000,000. If that be true, and I assume that it is, the men 
who gave that $1,000,000,000 of land to encourage the building 
of these transcontinental railroads did the right thing, in my 
opinion, according to their lights. In other words, they recog- 
nized this fact, which is admitted as the result of 75 years of 
experience, that, next to the printing press, the railroad is the 
greatest civilizer and the greatest developer of a new country. 
Therefore, despite the fact that these men gave away land the 
value of which they did not begin to realize, I think it has been 
worth that sum of money, though it be $1,000,000,000, to the 
great country west of the Mississippi River which was opened 
up by the building of these railroads. [Applause] 

But, fortunately, we do not need to go to that extreme. It is 
not necessary for us, sitting here on behalf of the American 
people, to vote that stupendous sum of money to procure a 
railroad to open Alaska. And when we do that, it has been 
well said that we are only developing that which is our own, 
for practically all of this great country is owned by the Fed- 
eral Government. 

Some one said that the expenditure of that $1,000,000,000 
worth of land in the way of a subsidy to these railroads pro- 
duced about 6,600 miles of track. This being true, it follows, 
then, that these railroads have cost more per mile than any 
other railroads, either Government or individually owned, which 
have been constructed, not excepting those which were built 
in Great Britain, and they cost in the neighborhood of $300,000 
per mile. The difficulty is that, in spite of the fact that the 
Government of the United States paid a thousand million dol- 
lars for these transcontinental railroads, the Government has 
no more interest in them than it has in railroads built in Ohio 
or in any other State that were built without Government aid; 
that is to say, that although the Government paid more in land 
than it would cost to reproduce them, the Government does not 
own them. Viewed in this light, it strikes me that it would be 
good business policy to keep our land in Alaska, pay for the 
construction of the railroads out of the Public Treasury, and 
then recoup ourselves by the sale of the land at the enhanced 
price which will be the natural consequence of the construction 
of the railroad. It matters not if it be true that these rail- 
ways will not pay, and that is the contention of the gentlemen 
who oppose this proposition in the House. It is not a matter 
of the first importance whether the railway pays or not. 
the owner of a large tract of undeveloped land expect a high- 
way which he constructs upon this land to pay a dividend? 
No; the owner of the land has no such narrow vision; it is clear 
enough to him that he will get his benefits out of the sale at 
an increased price of his land by getting it in touch with the 
market, so that its timber, its coal, its oil, and all of its natural 
wealth can be brought in closer touch to a market by the con- 
struction of a highway to it. His carping neighbors, who point 
to the pennies he spent on road construction, can not under- 
siand his folly, as they term it, for they know that the high- 
way as such will not pay dividends, whereas the wise land- 
owner counts the dollars he earns in a larger way, and so it 
is with the United States in this Alaskan railway venture. We 
care not for dividends, because we are only developing our own 
land; for every acre of land that is privately owned in Alaska 
the Government owns uncounted thousands. 

RAILWAY OWNERSHIP ABROAD. 


The gentleman from Michigan [Mr. ForpNey] has spoken 
against this bill. Time was when I doubted my own judgment 
after listening to the gentleman from Michigan when he spoke 
on this floor on economic and governmental questions; but if 
the things that he has spoken of heretofore and his conclusions 
thereon are no better founded in fact than his statements with 
reference to railroads that have been governmentally built, 
owned, or purchased, then my doubts, caused by his statements, 
have been ill founded. I will preface my remarks concerning 
Government ownership by saying that I do not go as far as the 
gentleman who preceded me [Mr. Bryan]. 

Indeed, I do not think that question is necessarily involyed 
here, and it need not be involved in a correct solution of this 
problem; and I term a correct solution of this to be voting 
“aye” on this proposition. You need not be in favor of gov- 
ernmental ownership of all the railroads in the United States in 
order to vote “aye.” Usually the men who are opposed to 
Government ownership of railroads base that opposition on one 
of two theories. The first is that they fear that it would bank- 
rupt the Government because of excessive cost of construction 
and operation. The second, because they fear that the millions 
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Does, 


of employees of the railronds in the United States would control 
the political parties of this country, and thus would dominate 
the actions of this Congress, practically making their own 
wages, hours of service, and so forth. We must all confess 
that we sometimes have bowed our unwilling heads to organi- 
zations which seemed to be backed by the individual votes of 
its members; but, fortunately, such incidents are rare and can 
generally be accounted for on the broad general ground of hu- 
manitarianism. 
ALLEGED DANGER TO GOVERNMENT. 


There can be no question but that there is a great deal of 
danger in the second proposition—that is, that nearly 1,700,000 
men now employed by the American railroads if employed by 
the Government in this same employment would present ques- 
tions not easy of solution. However, fortunately, that question 
is not involved in the Alaskan proposition, for indeed none of 
the citizens of Alaska have very much to say in the conduct of 
governmental affairs, We have ouly the experience of foreign 
countries to guide us on this phase of the question, and, unfor- 
tunately, conditions are not the same politically, and in fact in 
many other ways which might have a bearing on this question. 
Prussia has no trouble of this kind, for the reason that the Prus- 
sian lawmaking bodies, one of which is hereditary and the other 
elective, are not affected by the same four hundred thousand 
and odd railway employees. 

In the lower house, elective though it is, the electors are di- 
vided into classes according to their wealth, and under this 
arrangement about one-sixth of the voters have two-thirds of 
the voting strength, and of course you know that these one-sixth 
are not engaged in the laborious work incident to railway em- 
ployment; and the minister of public works has but one con- 


stituent, the Kaiser, and his tenure of office is for life. How- 


ever, I do not believe that either of these objections are insur- 
mountable; indeed, I might say that they are not involved at all 
‘in the solution of this question so far as it pertains to Alaska. 

I believe the Government of the United States, whether it 
purchases anything, whether it buys a man’s labor, material, or 
constructs a building, pays more than it would cost most anyone 
else. but I also believe and know that when the Federal Gov- 
ernment builds anything, when a State government builds any- . 
thing, when a city government builds anything, it builds it bet- 
ter, it builds it more durable, it builds it not for one generation 
but for generations to come; and for that reason they use the 
yery best materials obtainable; and of course a man who is 
carrying out the will of the Government, expressed by an act of 
Congress or of the legislature, is not spending for himself, 
weighing every penny—he is prodigal rather than parsimoni- 
ous; and for these reasons anything that the Federal Gov- 
ernment or any other government builds is the best that money 
can buy, and of course costs more. But even though the 
principle of Government ownership of railroads were involved 
in this, it would make little difference. Look, if you will, 
at the extra money the Government pays for the building of 
railroads, for the building of public buildings, and contrast 
it with the large sums of money that have been wasted, that 
have found their way into the pockets of promoters and into 
the pockets of men who juggle great railroads in this coun- 
try, and there are very few railroads that haye not been 
juggled in the way I point out. There are very few railroads 
that have not been milked for the benefit of the few. If 
we eventually do come to the Government ownership of rail- 
roads in this country—and I do not fear it as much as some of 
my colleagues seem to fear it—it will be due to the fact that the 
people of the United States, patrons of the railroads, outraged, ` 
as they have been, by every possible excess of frenzied finan- 
ciers, will awake and demand the right of transportation for 
themselves and commodities at reasonable prices and on an 
equable basis, and will be refused at the hands of the men who 
control the trunk lines of the country for the alleged reason 
that the alleged excessive charges are necessary to produce money 
sufficient to pay dividends and interest on outstanding securities, 
even though a large proportion of these securities represent not 
money expended in construction or betterment, but money di- 
verted from that purpose into individual pockets. 

RELATIVE COST OF AMERICAN AND FOREIGN RAILROADS. 


Whatever may be said relative to the increased cost of Govern- 
ment-constructed as compared with privately constructed works 
or buildings, the fact remains that it would require an extremely 
vivid imagination to picture a railroad which the Government 
might construct, in Alaska or elsewhere, which would cost more 
per mile than the privately constructed railroads in America, if 
the capitalization and securities which are liens on such rail- 
ways are any criterion by which to judge their cost; and of 
course these securities draw interest or dividends must be 
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earned for them, as they are now firmly lodged in the hands 
of innocent third parties who were duped into purchasing them. 
Of course, there are some railroads in America whose capitali- 
zation per mile—indeed, I think the average capitalization per 
mile of the American railway—is lower than the Government- 
constructed railroads of continental Europe; and, for that mat- 
ter, they are proportionately lower also than the privately con- 
structed railroads of continental Europe, and cost a great deal 
less than did the privately constructed railroads of Great 
Britain. 

The point, of course, being that rates both for merchandise, 
products of the soil, and passenger fare must be sufficiently 
high to take care of these securities, and any securities which 
have been issued in excess of the actual cost of the road, of 
course, is an additional burden upon the public. 


HIGH FINANCE, 


The history of railroad financing in the United States is a 
story of exploitation without parallel—a story of frenzied 
financing running riotously mad—and we need not search in 
the dim past for its origin, for some of the wildest kind of 
financing has been carried on during the past few years, notably 
a great system in the New England States, while in the not 
too distant past looms large the Frisco deal, the Alton scandal, 
and others equally as bad. And so, it seems to me, it requires 
a great deal of a peculiar brand of courage for Members of this 
body to raise the bugaboo of excessive cost of Goyernment- 
constructed railroads as a reason for voting against this bill. 
It is my expectation that the Government will construct this 
road or the roads authorized by this bill out of the best possible 
materials and equip them with the best obtainable cars and 
engines at a cost well within the capitalization of any of the 
trunk lines of this country; and, in view of the fact that the 
Government will not be operating these roads for profit, but for 
the exploitation of Alaska in the interests of the whole people? 
excessive rates will not be charged for transporting freight and 
passengers, 

GERMAN STATE OWNERSHIP A SUCCESS. 


The gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Forpner], in speaking 
against this bill some time since, sought to injure this great 
project by condemning the policy of Government ownership and 
apparently feared that support of this bill meant the support 
of the entire proposition of Government ownership of all the 
railroads in this country. As I have stated, one need not be in 
favor of the principle of Government ownership of all our rail- 
roads in order to favor this proposition, but even though this 
were so, he did not produce any facts to show that Government 
ownership of railroads in Germany was not successfully con- 
ducted. It is true he cited Germany as a horrible exumple of 
the economie folly of Government ownership of railroads. I 
suppose anyone who has ever read anything on this question, 
and who has ever given it serious thought, would have cited 
Germany as the one great power in this world that owns its 
own railways and which has made these railways and their 
operation a success. I do not say, because I do not know, that 
the same system would operate in the United States in the same 
way it operates abroad, but I am too good an American to doubt 
that we could not administer the affairs of the railroads of this 
country as well as they are administered by any other nation. 
Our railroad managers understand their business and know 
more about the science of railroading and are more efficient 
in that line than are the same class of men in any other country 
_of the world; and, of course, even under Government owner- 
ship, the railroads would not work automatically, but would be 
managed by the selfsame gentlemen who are managing them 
now. The gentleman from Michigan laid down the proposition 
that the railroads in Germany charge a higher rate—I believe 
he quoted it at $0.123 per ton-mile, whereas in this country it is 
$0.076 per ton-mile. I say to you, gentlemen, that that state- 
ment can be easily shown to prove nothing, because the rail- 
roads of Germany—perhaps I should say the railroads of 
Prussia, as Prussia dominates the railroads of the German Em- 
pire—out of a total of 34,500 miles of State-owned and 2.200 
miles of private-owned railroads, two-thirds of the State-owned, 
or, to be accurate, 23,335 miles, is owned by the State of Prus- 
sia. Out of all the railroads operating in Germany, 91 per cent 
are publicly owned by the State. I think there is about 2.500 
miles owned by the Empire in common. They are in Alsace- 
Lorraine, and they took them over after the Franco-Prussian 
War. Those are operated in connection with the Prussian rail- 
way system. The railways of Germany, perhaps, do get a total 
of $0.123 per ton-mile, as compared with the railroads of Amer- 
ica, which get $0.076 per ton-mile. But that proves nothing, 
for the reason that in Germany they have, perhaps, developed 
the canals snd rivers for transportation purposes to a greater 


degree than any other country in the world, except France. The 
canals of Germany carry a large portion of the low-grade 
freight—that is to say, the products of the soil, both mineral and 
cereal. Such being the case, it restricts the railways to the 
highest class of freight, and that explains the apparent high 
cost of freight in Germany of $0.123 per ton-mile, compared with 
American railroads at 50.070 per ton-mile. 
PARCEL POST IN GERMANY, 


Then, it must not be forgotten that in Germany there is very 
little traffic by express. Many shippers in Germany practically 
discard the railways and transmit entirely by parcel post. Par- 
ticularly is this true with those who deal in fancy or light goods. 
Because of this fact the German parcel post does a vast amount 
of the small-parcel business, which in America is done by the 
express companies. The railway companies receive a very high 
tonnage revenue, which the German railroads do not receive, for 
the reason that early in the history of railroad construction in 
Germany one of the conditions inserted for the protection of the 
State in railroad charters was that the German railways were 
obliged to carry postal matter either without charge or at very 
low rates, this being one of the conditions on which the private 
companies by whom the lines were originally constructed ob- 
tained their concessions. In 1875 the position was more clearly 
defined by a Prussian law which provided that each train form- 
ing part of the ordinary service should carry, when required 
to do so by the post office, one mail car, which was provided by 
the Government, free of charge. All sorts of mail matter, in- 
cluding parcel-post packages, could be carried in this car, with 
the exception of parcel-post packages which weighed more than 
22 pounds. This restriction on the size of pareel- post packages 
that could be carried in the free transported car did not work 
out in practice as it was thought it would, for the shippers sim- 
ply, when desiring to ship 100 pounds, made it into five 20-pound 
packages, so that the railways were not only working for the 
post-office department at a loss—in fact, absolutely free—but it 
also suffered the loss of revenue incident to having the high- 
class package business which they should have received for 
transportation in the regular way at high transportation cost. 

I assume I need not point out the relationship between this 
and the question of the difference in tonnage per mile cost on 
American and Prussian railways. Of course, the American rail- 
ways transport at a high cost the tonnage of the express com- 


pany. 

Mr. BRYAN. Will the gentleman permit me to suggest fur- 
ther that the railroad haul in Germany is 70 miles, while here 
it is 244 miles? 

Mr. ANSBERRY. The gentleman properly says that the aver- 
age haul in Germany is much shorter than in the United States, 
It is something under 70 miles, and the average haul in the 
United States is something over 244 miles, although some au- 
thorities give the average length in the United States as but 
138 miles. The significance of that is the terminal charges, and 
the terminal charges have been estimated by some writers, and 
I do not doubt it, to amount to about half the total charge. 

Mr. HARDY. In connection with that, is the gentleman pre- 
pared also to state what amount of revenue the Prussian rail- 
way pays to the Prussian Government as a profit? 

Mr. ANSBERRY. I will come to that in a few moments, and 
I thank the gentleman for the suggestion. As I have pointed 
out to the committee, they have no express in Germany ex- 
cept this: There is a provision whereby you can have freight 
earried—and, of course, it must be very high-class freight—for 
four times the ordinary charge, the earriage to be by fast train. 
Of course, that goes to make the average price of transportation 
in Germany higher per ton-mile. Also, in that connection, the 
German railroads are operated primarily for the good of the 
German Empire. They are operated for the good of the north 
German ports and to encourage exports. In other words, 63 
per cent of the total tonnage of the German railways goes at 
a rate lower than the rate given to the ordinary shipper; that 
is, at a preferential rate. 

Mr. BRYAN. To stimulate exports? 

Mr. ANSBERRY. Exactly; to bring trade from Russia, from 
Austria, from Switzerland, across to the German ports, rather 
than to the French, Dutch, Belgian, and the ports on the 
Adriatic. So that 68 per cent of the tonnage gets a preferential 
price. Then, again, they are operated at an immense profit. 
Those railroads were taken over, I believe, somewhere between 
1880 and the present day, and they were paid for, I think, on 
the basis of 8 per cent more than they cost, or 8 per cent more 
than the capitalization. The cost per mile was about $110,000. 
Despite the facts that those railroads cost about twice as much 
as Government railroads built in New Zealand, in Australia, in 
India, in South Africa, and Government-aided railroads in the 
Dominion of Canada, the tonnage charge compares yery favor- 
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ably, when you take all of these things into consideration, with 
the American tonnage charge. 


Mr. BRYAN. And the rates in Germany are about one-third 
of what they are in England under private ownership. 

Mr. ANSBERRY. Yes; that is true. But it is not exactly 
fair to state it in that way, for the reason that the railroads 
in England do more for the people who have to transport goods 
over the railroads than do the railroads of Germany. I think 
it is the custom of British railways to call for and deliver 
freight. They give them better facilities for warehousing. 
They give them a great deal better delivery, and in England I 
think they get the best delivery of any railroads in the World. 
The English railroad must charge higher rates, however, for 
another reason. The English railroads cost more than $300,000 
a mile to build, because of the extremely high cost of real estate 
and for other reasons that do not appear on the face of an 
ordinary discussion of this kind. I did not see any difference, 
so far as accommodations for passengers are concerned, be- 
tween English and German, or, for that matter, any continental 
railroad, either privately or State owned, except I think the 
Belgian roads are below the standard for passenger transporta- 


tion anywhere. 
PRUSSIA’S LARGE PROFITS, 


Now, as to the profits of those German railroads taken over 
between 1880 and this time. Those railroads, despite the fact 
that they are giving a service which I have attempted to de- 
scribe at the price which I have stated, have turned into the 
German treasury nearly as much as, and some writers say all 
of, the money that they cost the Government. They were paid for 
in Government 3, 33, and 4 per cent bonds. The last year-we have 
a report on, 1910, I think, they turned into the public treasury 
more than $150,000,000. It has been said that had all of the 
net earnings been used to reduce the capital debt it would have 
been substantially wiped out, but that at least one-fifth of all 
of the needs of Prussia have been paid from the railroad earn- 
ings. However, the railway debt has been steadily reduced. 
The policy of the management toward the men has been liberal 
for Prussia; about 40,000 houses have been built near the right 
of way for employees whose work demanded that they live 
close to it. And a liberal pension policy has been inaugurated. 
The policy of the railway was formulated by Prince Bismarck, 
and it was only a part of his policy, the keystone of which was 
the solidifying of the German Empire, although his enemies 
held that it was merely the glorification of Prussia. It was his 
announced intention not to run the railroad for a profit, but to 
gradually lower the rates as it was found expedient to do so. 
As has been pointed out, a part of this policy was abandoned, 
although freight rates as well as passenger rates were mate- 
rially reduced. 

TAXATION, 


Under a law passed in 1853 the private railways then in exist- 
ence in Prussia were required to pay a tax, the proceeds from 
which were to accumulate to form a fund for the eventual pur- 
chase of the lines by the State. However, in 1859 the Govern- 
ment being in need of funds, this money was diverted and ap- 
plied to general State purposes, and this plan was abandoned. 

It is said that there is no taxation on German railroads and 
there is on American railroads. In 1909 the American railways 
paid about $90,000,000 in taxes. In Germany they pay only a 
local tax, and that local tax is assessed not on the value of the 
property but on the number of men that are employed in con- 
nection with the railway in the city, town, or district, and they 
paid the same year about $4,500,000 in local taxes. There is 
also an imperial tax on railway consignment rates and passen- 
ger tickets. They have about one-tenth as much mileage as we 
have in this country, and therefore under similar conditions 
they should pay only about one-tenth of the taxes that we pay 
in this country. That would make about $9,000,000. Compare 
that $9,000,000 with the $170,000,000 which they turned into the 
public treasury and you must conclude that the Government 
ownership of railroads in Germany, no matter what it might be 
mee country, has been a marvelous success from every view- 
point. 

The Prussian State railways pay 8 per cent on an actual cash 
investment of approximately $2,250,000,000. However, as they 
are carried on the books of the Government on a 4 per cent 
basis, their enpitalization is called $4,500,000,000. The 13 pri- 
vately owned railroads of Germany do even better, from an 
earning point of view. as indeed they should, for they charge 
higher rates. On the whole, I think that nowhere in the world 
can railways be built as cheaply as in the United States, and 
nowhere is labor more efficient. Fuel is cheaper, and no roads 
are better equipped to haul the traffic of the country economi- 


cally than are the railroads of the United States. No problem of 
railroad management is better understood elsewhere than here 
by the experts who manage the railways of the United States, 
and still I think I have shown beyond question that the average 
cost per ton-mile, when you take into consideration the differ- 
ence in the distances of the average haul and the quality of the 
freight, that the cost of transportation is as low in Germany a 

it is in America. j 

Our railroads employ 1,700,000 men; the Prussian railways, 
with about one-ninth of the mileage, employ 400.000 men. The 
Prussian freight cars average about 26 feet in length, and most 
of them have a capacity of but 15 tons. The passenger-car den- 
sity in Prussia is about 222 per 100 miles of track, and they 
have 84 locomotives for every 100 miles of track. while in the 
United States we have but 20 passenger cars and 25 locomotives 
for every 100 miles of track. I submit that the American rail- 
ways, with all of these advantages, do not make a favorable 
comparison with the railways of Prussia. 

The Prussian railways have more employees per mile than 
have the railways of the United States; they have more cars per 
mile, both passenger and freight. It is true that these cars will 
not carry aS many passengers or tons of freight as will the 
American cars, as most of the freight cars are of a very low 
tonnage, 35 per cent of them having a capacity of but 10 tons, 
60 per cent 15 tons, and 4 per cent 20 tons, as compared with 
the American cars with many more times that capacity, and it 
is generally admitted in Germany that if the German railroads 
were equipped with locomotives and cars of the great capacity 
of those in the United States the cost of transportation by rail 
in Germany would be materially reduced. Another feature 
which I have not heretofore referred to is the difference in pas- 
senger transportation in Prussia and America; the Prussians 
in a given year transported on the Government-owned railroads 
112,000,000 more passengers than did the railways of the United 
States, at a considerable less charge. It is true that a large 
percentage of these passengers traveled under conditions that 
Americans would not tolerate, but, on the other hand, passenger 
trains in Germany have very comfortable quarters for second- 
class passengers at a lower rate than first-class passenger sery- 
ice in America, and there is just as much comfort in a second- 
class coach as in a first-class coach—indeed, I have traveled 
in a car which was divided into first and second class com- 
partments, and, of course, the second class was as good and 
comfortable, if not as exclusive, as the first. I would compare 
our first class as about equal to their second class, and our Pull- 
man to their first class. : 

Yes, gentlemen, public ownership of railroads has been a suc- 
cess elsewhere, and, as I said before, I do not know what it 
might be in this country, and I am not prepared to state that. 

Mr. BRYAN. The gentleman better get ready to do it. The 
Democratic Party will have that in its platform in 1916. 

Mr. ANSBERRY. I do not know as to that. I do not know 
that I shall try to keep it out or that I shall try to put it in; 
that depends somewhat on the settlement of the question as to 
what we shall do with the 1,700,000 American railway employees 
and their connection with the Government; but I believe the 
gentleman is correct when he states that we must all meet that 
issue, and soon. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Ohio has 
expired. j 

Mr. ANSBERRY. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
to extend my remarks im the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


Indian Appropriation Bill. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN H. STEPHENS, 
i OF TEXAS, 


In tue House or REPRESENTATIVES; 


Friday, February 20, 1914. 


On the bill (H. R. 12579) making appropriations for the current and 
contingent expenses of the Bureau of Indian Affairs, for fulfilling 
treaty stipulations with various Indian tribes, and for other pur- 
poses, for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1915. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, page 10, lines 6 and 

7 of the Indian appropriation bill, reads as follows: 

For expenses of the Board of Indian Commissioners, $4,000, includ- 
ing not to exceed $300 for office rent. 


When this item was under discussion on February 17, 1914, 
the following colloquy took place (CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, p. 
8788) : 

Mr. Cox. The question I should like to ask is, whether or not this 
commission still consults the Commissioner of Indian Affairs in regard 

Does the commission 


to the purchase of Indian supplies? advise with 
them in any way? 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. I have been present at one of the lettings 
at Chi „ Which occurred last fall, and there was none of them 
there, and I have never seen a member of that commission before the 
Committee of Indian Affairs in my 17 years’ service except when they 
wanted their appropriation increased. 

Mr. Cox. Can the gentleman tell what beneficial purposes they serve 
as far as the Indians are concerned? 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. The 1 has asked me a question I 
can not answer. I do not think y serve any beneficial purpose. 

Mr. Maxx, Win the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Cox. Yes; I want informa 

Mr. Manx. Has the gentleman happened to see the last report of the 
commissioners, issued a few days ago? 

Mr. Cox. No; I bave not. 

Mr. Maxx. In the yeti fe it was stated, and I know it to be true, 
that a member of the bg direction of the board. was in Chicago 
at the time of the letting, at St. Louis at the time of the letting, and 
one of the members went to San Fran They have watched quite 
earefully the letting of the contracts for the Indian Service. 


Mr. Speaker, this colloquy raises a plain question of veracity 
between myself and the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann]. 
I asserted that I was at Chicago at the letting last fall and that 
no member of the board was present. Mr. MANN denies this 
and asserts that a member was present, and he says that I know 
it to be true, meaning that he [Mann] knew it to be true. Mr. 
Chairman, as proof of the fact that I am correct when I said 
that I was present at the letting at Chicago last fall and that 
none of the commissioners were there, I offer the following 
statement of Mr. Vaux, chairman of the commission, found on 
page 234 of the hearings on this bill. 

I as chairman of the subcommittee asked Mr. Vaux this ques- 
tion about letting the said contract at Chicago: 


The CHAIRMAN. How much work did you do in September of this 
r 


? 
wus: Vaux. I was not able to do anything in September this year. I 
—.— not well myself and was away from home under the doctor’s 
orders. 

The CHAIRMAN. Did the commission have anyone there? 

Mr. Vaux. The commission had no one present at that time. 

The CHarnMAN. Both Houses of Congress were represented there 
meaning at the letting of the contracts. 

Mr. Vaux (interposing). Yes, sir; but, of course, you understand 
that we are se g without pay and many of us are busy men, and 
when I am trying to conduct my law business at the same time I 
am not always able to make my professional E fit in with the 
dates fixed by the Commissioner of Indian Aff 


Mr. Speaker, I submit that Mr. Vaux's statement clearly 
proves that I was correct in stating that I was at Chicago last 
fall—September being a fall month—and that no member of the 
commission was there at the letting of the contracts. Mr. 
Speaker, the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Cox} asked me, as I 
have before stated, this question: 

Mr. Cox. Can the gentleman tell what beneficial 
ing the Indian commissioners) serve as far as 
cerned ? 

I replied: 

I do not think they serve any beneficial purpose. 

Mr. Speaker, it follows, if I am correct, that this appropria- 
tion should be stricken from this bill, and in my judgment this 
should be done. It is a useless waste of public money. Mr. 
Spenker, I further stated to the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. 
Cox] that in my 17 years’ service on the Indian Committee of 
the House that no member of this commission had ever ap- 
peaied before the committee except for the purpose of getting 
a larger appropriation for their use. This was the purpose of 
Mr. Vaux, chairman of this commission, who, on page 233 of the 
hearings on this bill, appeared before the subcommittee and 
made this voluntary statement. viz: 


Mr. Vaux. If I may be permitted, Mr. Chairman, I would like to 
request that the committee in framing the bill depart from the report 
submitted by the department and increase that item not to $5,000, but 
to $15,000. The board, 
it was created 


urposes they (mean- 
e ‘Indians are con- 


Secretary of the Interior, 
are largely advisory to the Secretary, and also to the Commissioner 
ndian Affa The rd has 
on the various reservations and in the 


specting the purchase of supplies for the Indian u. 


The Book of Estimates for the current year (see above hear- 
ings, p. 224) contains the following statement relative to this 
appropriation : 


sections 2039 


follows, namely: 


And bereafter the commission 
agencies and other branches 
ian Service, and to Inspect goods purchased for said service, 

and the Commissioner of Indian Affairs shall consult with the commis- 
sion in the purchase of supplies. The commission shall report their 


doings to the Secretary of Interior. 

Mr. Meritt, Assistant Indian Commissioner, on page 224 of 
the hearings, stated, in reply to a question in regard to the 
duties of this Board of Indian Commissioners, as follows: 


This board bad at one time under the Grant administration very large 
authority, but its authority has been very materially limited by the 
act just quoted, and the only duties required by the jaw are to confer 
with the Commissioner of Indian Affairs in connection with the pur- 
chase of supplies and to visit and inspect agencies and other branches 
of the Indian Service. 

The CHainmax. What have you to suggest as to the number of times 
they have visited agencies, or what they have done to carry out the 
provisions of this act, as far as you know? 

Mr, MERITT. The board. up to very recently, has not been very 
Prof. Morehead, one of the members of the board. did some 

work in connection with an investigation of the White Earth 
: 9 and he and Mr. Vaux have also made some investigations 
n ahoma. 
Zhe Cuan Does this act authorize them to make these investi- 
ns 
3 Mrntrr. The act provides that hereafter the commission shall 
only have tbe power to visit and inspect agencies and other branches 
of the Indian —— and to inspect goods purchased for such service. 

The CHAIRMAN. Has the Government been paying out of the $4,000 
a ropriated their expenses in going to and from t agencies, hotel 

8, etc. 

Mr, Mrnirr. Yes, sir. . 

The Cnalzwax. What other duties have they performed or do they 
have to perform for the purpose of letting contracts for goods? 

Mr. MERITT. Mr, Fry could answer that question better than I can, 
because he has been more intimately connected with that work. 

Mr. Fry. Well, as stated before, when I attended the lettings of 1902 
to 1904, or thereabouts, | was given the impression that not very mueh 
real benefit resulted from the presence of the representative of the 
board. So far as I could see, be devoted some little time to the work 
allotted him and carried it through, but my understanding is that he 
did not follow up the work at the lettings as closely as has been done 
lately. That, at least, was the idea I obtained. Since Mr. Vaux has 
been attending these meee he has gone into the matter very thor- 
oughly. He has been one of those ting in woking the awards. In 
fact, he has determined some of the awards himself, subject to the 
8 afterwards of the former acting commissioner. 

e CHAIRMAN. Is he an expert along the lines that he is acting? 

Mr, Fry. Oh, no; but he bad the expert advice of the inspectors who 
were on the job. He was acting more as an administrative officer than 
as an expert in any particular line, He is a lawyer by profession, and 
so far as I know has had no training in the purchasing of 
supplies, but is very observan 


The chairman and Mr. BURKE asked this witness the further 
question (see p. 226 of hearings) : 


The CHAIRMAN. Would it be possible for the office to get along 
7 —— assistance or without the assistance of any of these com- 
missioners 

Mr. Fry. The office did get along without their assistance for several 
I understand, and I presume could get along without their 
assistance again. 

The Chalkuax. Do you know of — 8 department of the Gov- 
ernment that bas a board to super its purchases—for instance, 
the Army or the Navy? Do you know of any other department that 
has to be su n 

Mr. Fry. No, sir; I know of none having supervision through out- 
side commissions or boards such as this. 

Mr. Burke. The commissioners serve without compensation? 

Mr. Fey. Yes. 

Mr. BURKE. And their function, so far as FY is concerned, 
is in the nature of being there for the 3 of making it more cer- 
tain that there will be no lettings where there might not be good 
inspection or where there might be corruption? That is really their 
function? 

Mr. Fry. Yes, sir. 

Mr. BURKE. They were not to be an administrative force to aid in 
but theoretically it was thought there ought to be somebody 


way, 
ie wat these lettings not directly connected with the Indian Service. 
Mr. Fur. You know this has been a sort of hand-me-down pro 


sition; that is, referring to my understanding as to what their duties 
were. I got my information from those who preceded me in ofice, 
and I have always understood that the Board of Indian Commissioners 
was organized originally because in the earlier days there was 
Indian Service in the purchase of supplies. 

Mr. Bourke. Aud the sentimentalists, generally, who take an Interest 
in Indian affairs have sort of looked upon this commission as a desi 
able thing, as I understand it? 

Mr. Fry. xe sir. 

Mr. BURKE: Now, I wish you would furnish for tbe record, in con- 
nection with your justification, the names of the present commissioners. 

Mr. MERITT. The addresses the members of the Board 
hep va „ 4000 Morri Buil Philadelphia, Pa, 

ge Va r. (e a s adelphia, 

Edward E. Rihana Building, — III. 
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Isidore B. Dockweiler, Los Angeles, Cal. 

Samuel A. Eliot, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 

Dr. Merrill E. Gates, 1309 Rhode Island Avenue, Washington. D. C. 

Rev, William H. Ketcham, director Bureau of Catholic Indian Mis- 
sions, Washington, D. C. 

Frank Knox, Manchester, N H. 

Warren K. Moorehead, Andover, Mass. 

Daniel Smiley, Mohonk Lake, N. Y. 

William D. Walker, 367 Elmwood Avenue, Buffalo, N. T. 


Mr. Speaker, the Quarterly Journal of the Society of the 
American Indians, published in this city, on page 337 of its last 
publication, gives its views in regard to this Board of Indian 
Commissioners, for whose support we are asked to make this 
appropriation of 84.300. The editor, a real Indian, expresses 
his views of this commission as follows, viz: 

THE ANTIQUD BOARD OF INDIAN COMMISSIONERS, 


Every morning when the editor alights from the elevator that takes 
him to his office he sees in a glass museum case the figure of a flsh. 
It is uot a real fish, and nothing like it lives now. It is a painted 
pener restoration of the Coccosteus dicipiens, which lived during the 

evonian period of geology. It is a fish with a particularly large head 
and a peculiarly long, whip-like tail. No doubt it used to lash the 
water with t fury. Once it was a very good fish, a splendid fish. 
Its head indicates a great capacity for brain; its whip-like tail is long. 
Nowadays we only know this Coccosteus as a fossil. Scientists wit! 
jron-rimmed spectacles and long whiskers dig up this fish now and 
then and find it cemented so tightly in the Devonian rock that it is a 
part of the rock. It no longer lives or moves. It is only a petrified 
placoderm—an ancient fossil, 


thinking. 
But ago the 
environment for which it was created passed 
asses, gaze 
it still is kept in the aquarium. What 
is it; what does it do; what is there for it to do except to 
perpetuate its own memory? Shall it be placed on the shelf of some 
paleopolitical museum? Or, after all, is this creature “playing pos- 
sum.“ and like the fabled toad will burst its marble walls, unseal 
Its exes, and move? If it would only move a fin, draw in oxygen with 
its gills, we would apologize for our lack of appreciation. ve wish 
to cooperate with thi that move and move with definite purpose. 
We would then be glad to be “in the swim with C. dicipiens, pro- 
viding we surely knew that there was not a Jonah inside pulling strings 
to make the fins wiggle. 


Mr. Speaker, this now useless and antiquated Board of In- 
dian Commissioners was created by act of April 10, 1869, 45 
years ago, and have been paid out of the Treasury of the 
United States severa] hundred thousand dollars, for which great 
sum of the people’s money this commission has never been able 
to show how they have rendered any services of any value to the 
Indians. The Indians themselves have repudiated them, as is 
shown by the above editorial. The Society of American Indians, 
through their secretary and treasurer, Mr. Arthur C. Parker, 
himself an Indian, in the following letter to me, of date January 
26, 1914, repudiated this Board of Indian Commissioners: 


[The Society of American Indians, a national organization of Amerl- 
cans organized at Ohio State University April, 1911. Membership: 
Active, associate, and junior, Active: Persons of Indian blood only. 
Headquarters: Washington, D. C., Barrister Building,] 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Janta: 
Hon. JomN H. STEPHENS, » ry 26, 1914, 


Chairman of House Committee on Indian Affairs 

House of Representatives, Washington, A . 

My Dear Sin: The Society of American Indlans is an o 

rogressive Indians, most of them fully acquainted in 

Focalities with Indian affairs and conditions. It proseeutes investiga- 

tions at its own expense and holds an annual conference in which con- 
structive measures are discussed. 

The consensus of opinion of the executive board of this society is 
against the continuance of the of Indian Commissioners, and as 
secretary of ihis society | wish to dey nara 5 sentiment as aguinst 
the further suppert by Congress of the of Indian Commissioners. 
My reasons for this objection are as follows: 

1. The Board of Indian Commissioners has outlived the usefulness 
that demanded its creation under the Grant administration. Condi- 
tions bave nut only changed, but the public now bas many avenues of 
information on Indian matters not open 40 years ago, 

2. If it is argued that the Board of Indian Commissioners stands as 
the Intermediary between Indian welfare and the designs of crooked 

iticlans, 1 would bring to your notice that there are other organiza- 

ions that occupy this position as effectually, if not more efficiently, 
than this board, and that if the said board is 2 entitled to appro- 
priations, that every other organization instituted for like purposes is 
entitled to an appropriation, 

3. If other organizations are able to carry their financial responsi- 
Dilitics without appropriations from Con then this Board of Indian 
Commissioners should be able to do so likewise if, In fact, the commis- 
sioners and their friends are as earnest in their endeavors as are mem- 
bers of this Society of American Indians and others. 

4. The opinion is quite prevalent that the Board of Indian Commis- 
sloners as presently constituted is not organized in such a way as to 
give any great value to its deliberations or recommendations, notwith- 
standing the high quality of citizens represented on that board. It 
would therefore appear that this board is acting like sand in the wheels 
of administration rather than as a lubricant, as originally in- 


tended. 

5. The very fact that the Board of Indian Commissioners is lendin 
its influence, weight, approval, and association with the so-call 
Wanamaker expedition of citizenship is very good evidence of its lack 
of good 9 for it year that this so-called expedition is a 
clever advertising scheme and not really intended for the uplift and the 
advancement of the Indian or for better administration. A close exami- 


nation of the real facts in the case of this so-called Wanamaker-Dixon 


expedition reveals ridiculous and presumptuous actions entirely 

discreditable to the Indian, to the Government, and to Mr. Wanamaker, 

These 5 65 I can substantiate by witnesses, documentary evidence, 
8. 


and affidav 

6. It is not publicly known, nor is there any demonstration of the 
fact that at present there is needed a Board of Indian Commissioners, 
and its continued existence would seem to Indicate a simple design to 
pepes a memory, justified solely by the Grant administration. creat- 

such a commission. The expungement of this Board of Indian Com- 

oners would in no way hamper Indian administration or cause an. 
lack of efficiency. vigilance. or defeating of justice for the Indian, an 
no just ro ama can be produced, as far as this organization knows, 
which would be of sufficient weight to demand its continued existence. 

7. It is not shown that the Board of Indian Commissioners has as- 
sisted the Indian Office during the past few years in the way of sug- 
gesting constructive measures or pointing out abuses, and if it has re- 
7 to those requirements, other organizations and other indi- 
vidnals have beep more than equally vigilant and respondent. Some of 
these organizations, we believe, have done more in the way of suggest- 
ing constructive measures than the Board of Indian Commissioners 
and we point out the annual conferences of this society, its annua 

latform, as an evidence that an organization composed of American 
ndians has ted out publicly and circulated widely through the 
press, through its own magazine and literature, great measures and 
valuable ideas. This it has done entirely at its own expense as a vol- 
untary factor. This organization bas not come upon Congress demand- 
ing that Congress appropriate a salary for its secretary or for its print- 
ing nor have other organizations equally valuable. 

It — to the thinking Indians of the United States, most of 
them m rs of this society, many of them citizens or prominent men 
in their respective tribes, that the personnel of the Board of Indian 
Commissioners, with few 3 notwithstanding its high standin 
in citizensbip, indicates that it is incapable of thoroughly understand- 
ing the Indian 8 since only a small portion of their time is 
devoted to study of the Indian, since jou of them represent interests 
that prejudice open-mindedness and complete understanding; many of 
them occupy tions so far remote from the Indian country and the 
interests of the Indians that their vision is far from clear. 

This society, therefore, as I understand its sentiment, would demand 
the total abolition of the Board of Indian Commissioners in the interest 
of good government, more efficient administration of Indian affairs, and 
of economy. 

Very respectfully, 
ARTHUR C. PARKER, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 


Mr. Speaker, I further desire to add to the above objections of 
Indians the testimony of the leading and greatest of all Indian 
educators, Gen. R. H. Pratt, the founder of the Carlisle Indian 
School, to show the misguided activities of this useless Board 
of Indian Commissioners. His letter is as follows, viz: 

THE Kenesaw, 
Washington, D. C., January 26, Dith 
Hon. Jonx H. STRPHEXS 
Chairma 


2 
n House Committee on Indian Affaire, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sin: I ask the attention of your committee to the affinity ex- 
isting between the Board of Indian Commissioners and the so-called 
Rodman Wanamaker Expedition of Citizenship to our Indians. 

In a few s there is to be an exhibition at the Bureau of Ethnology 
of the vast collection of moving and other pictures taken by Dr. Dixon, 
the manager of that expedition, during its trip to all the tribes. Three 
— of the board are to be present and take part in addition to 


on. 

1 am widely informed from all parts of the field in regard to the in- 
eldents and quality of this tion, and its purpose is plainly ap- 

rent in the overshadowing greed for pictures of costumed Indians. 
Br. Dixon's great effort was to picture extreme Indianism, and many 
of his utterances in that connection are scandalous sophistry. 

His claim that our flag is first carried by him to cur Indian tribes 
or to any one tribe is not true. Every Government Indian school in 
every ibe has had the American flag flying and given lessons 
therefrom to Indian youth in patriotism. Scarcely an Ind tribe but 
has sent soldiers and scouts. into our Army service to follow the flag to 
the death. What preposterous arrogance, then, for Dr. Dixon to mul- 
tiply assertion and publish everywhere that he is the first to carry the 
fag and its message to all of our Indians. 

have said all this that you might see the unwarranted connection 
between the Board of Indian Commissioners and this 3 The 
chalrman of the board and its secretary stand alone as the oficials or 
semiofiiciais of the Government present to give welcome and indorse- 
ment ae the return ceremonies in New York Harbor at the close of the 
ex tion. 

othing that the Rodman Wanamaker expedition has so far accom- 
plished has in any way advanced our Indians’ respect and confidence in 
our civilization, but has had rather the contrary effect. The moving 
pictures 5 Serene oY 12 oe > pe 5 
so eagerly sought everywhere will only serve to keep the public m 
confused and misinformed about the Indian race. 

I protest that the participation of members of the Board of Indian 
Commissioners in these deceptions and the officious efforts of the board’s 
seeretary in promo them discredits the high purpose of the law 
crea the board and renders it a useless and even hurtful body. 

The law provides that the members of the board shal! be “ men emi- 
nent for intelligence and Be cote These qualities should voice 
truth only and ee both the In and the public from misrepre- 
sentation, else they fail in the great opportunity given them and 
duty 8 the races. 

ery truly, yours, 
R. H. Pnarr. 


Mr. Speaker, the last issue of The Quarterly Indian Journal, 
before alluded to by me, on page 363, gives the Indian side of 
this Dixon-Wanamaker (and Indian commission) advertising 
expedition. This editorial fully sustains the just criticism of 
Gen. Pratt—that grand old man—who has spent the best years of 
his eventful and useful life in behalf of Indian education and 
Indian welfare. The editorial is as follows: 
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THE GREAT ADVERTISING HOAX HAS FLAGGED CIVILIZATION, 

The “Wanamaker expedition of citizenship to the Indian” has 
returned to its Philadelphia store. The plan was for a certain Mr. 
Dixon to give a fing to every reservation in the country and pledge 
the Indians to loyalty. This was an assumption that the Indians were 
not loyal. Newspapers said that the Indians had never seen a flag. 
This is an absurdity, and the whole expedition was a flagrant insult to 
the United States authorities and an insult to the Indian, all for the 
benefit of Wanamaker advertising. We suppose now that the Tobacco 
Trust will start The Dukes Mixture expedition of Christianity to the 
Indian” and present a Bible to every tribe on the assumption that 
missionaries and educators have not done their duty or that Indians 
are not Christians. We venture to say that Maj. McLaughlin is dis- 

usted with the job the Government gave him of being Dixon's lackey. 
We venture that Mr. Dixon does not love the Indian more despite 
his protests of affection. He is a pretty good fakir, A short time ago 
he called the Crow Indians together and photographed “The last 
rand ‘council of the American Indian." A Crow council convened by 

ixon is hardly the last council of Indians. The Crows are not the 
only Indians, even though they are good ones, But the late Mr. Bar- 
num's maxim will hold * 

Lo, the poor Indian; „ the decelved Government, but all hall the 
“prince of advertisers.” 

Mr. Speaker, I desire in this connection to most emphatically 
protest against educating the American people—by means of 
such fake expeditions as above described and like fake moving- 
picture shows—to believe that the Indians of our common coun- 
try are yet a race of ignorant, vicious, uncouth barbarians. 
Nothing is further from the truth. But, Mr. Speaker, I do 
again most seriously object to paying $4,800 per annum to this 
Board of Indian Commissioners, which in the language of the 
law are “to consist of not more than 10 persons, to be selected 
by him—meaning the President—from men eminent for their 
intelligence and philanthropy,” and so forth. I am sure that 
each of the 10 men now and heretofore composing this board 
would swear that they are men of intelligence and philan- 
thropy; but, Mr. Speaker, the question is, What has this body 
ever done to earn the money we are annually appropriating 
` for their support? 


Mr. Speaker, in my judgment this board as now constituted 
is, in addition to being a useless body of pap suckers, a decided 
hindrance to the proper administration of the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs. As now organized, they are a body of faultfinders, 
using their semiofficial influence to discredit the activities of the 
present officials composing that bureau. As evidence of this 
fact, it is only necessary to state that Mr. F. H. Abbott, former 
acting and for a long time Assistant Indian Commissioner in 
said Indian Bureau, has been recently, by the present Secretary 
of the Interior, removed from his position in said bureau for 
reasons satisfactory to the official head of the bureau. This 
Board of Indian Commissioners haye selected and elected this 
discredited, disgruntled, and discharged employee as their sec- 
retary, and thus he is the resident representative of that body 
in this city. If we arm—by passing this appropriation—this 
discharged employee with this semiofficial authority, he will be 
able to use his official prestige to demoralize the Indian Service 
and to hinder its successful operation by the party in power. 
Can any Democrat vote for such a measure? 

Mr. Warren K. Moorehead, one of these commissioners, shows 
clearly that he would abolish the Indian Bureau at Washing- 
ton and substitute his commission for it. But, Mr. Chairman, 
I will insert his own language in an address before the last 
Mohonk conference, and le. the country judge for itself whether 
I am right in my conclusion that this man is an avowed enemy 
of the Washington Indian Burean, and would overthrow it and 
substitute his commission for it if he could do so. His language 
is as follows, viz: 


For more than two generations we have had Commissioners of Indian 
Affairs at Washington, and in spite of their best efforts the same 
problem confronts us to-day. The 1 salvation of the Indian Hes in 
a total change of policy; tbe abolition of the Commissionership of 
Indian Affairs, the appointment of a commission of nine men—the best 
obtainable men in the United States, and men who understand Indians, 
and no political appointees. This commission should be appointed for 
at least 10 years and if ible 15. It should publish its findin 
every three months, and all its hearings should be public, It should 
have in its charge every Indian person and all cash belonging to Indians 
or tribes, farm lands, mines, oil wells, and other properties, The rul- 
ings of this commission should be absolute and final. It should elimli- 
nate all educated and competent Indians, making of them citizens. 

It is clear that because of the interference of interested persons, 
throngh Congress and otherwise, it is utterly impossible for one man 
to manage successfully the intricate problems connected with Indian 
welfare in this country, 


Mr. Speaker, this man Morehead never raised his voice against 
the Indian Bureau while his Republican associate Abbott and 
others were in charge of it. Not until administrations changed 
and Abbott and some of his henchmen were expelled from office 
did he ever suggest that the Indian Bureau should be abolished 
and his commissioz, or one the same as his own, as he describes 
it, substituted for the discarded Democratic bureau. This man 
Morehead also, in a report to the Secretary of the Interior, 
used language slandering the Democratic Members of this House 
and of the Senate from the State of Oklahoma. This language 


was so abusive, unwarranted, and untruthful that the Secretary 


of the Interior refused to receive and print it. Is not this the 
probable reason that this man wants this bureau abolished and 
his commission or one like it substituted for it? Will any 
Democrat lend his aid to such a transparent scheme by voting 
to keep on the pay rolls of this Government such a body of 
Democratic defamers? r; 

Mr. Speaker, this commission should be abolished because 
of the hostility of Mr. Abbott, its secretary. Mr. Chairman, to 
show the total unfitness of this man Abbott to hold said office 
I desire to read the following statement made by the secretary 
of a similar association in its thirtieth annual report. The 
statement is as follows, viz: 


[From the Philadelphia Public Ledger, June 13, 1913,] 


IS THE AMERICAN INDIAN BEING ROBBED?—CAUSTIC CRITICISM OF A 
SERVICE “ WEAK IN THE HEAD, WEAK-EYED, AND HARD OF HEARING ”— 
ABUSES EXPOSED. 


(Specially written for Public Ledger by M. K. Sniffen, secretary of the 
Indian Rights Association.) 

The thirtieth annual report of the association, recently published. 
summarized the situation as follows: 

Z te ee ae and inefficiency have for years past held a strong hold 
upon the Indian Service. We have been greatly hampered in our work 
by the efforts of certain officials who endeavored to protect employees 
in the service and others who preyed upon the Indian from just exposure 
and removal. 

“One of the greatest drawbacks to the service is the pernicious effect 
of political influence, which still curses the whole bureau in one form 
or another. ‘Theoretically, the civil-service rules now cover all positions 
in the department, with the exception of the commissioner, his as- 
sistants, and a few holders of confidential positions, but in reality many 
of those under the commissioner do not seem able to get away from the 
old idea that their loyalty goes first to some influential backer outside 
of the service and then to their immediate superior officer. Commis- 
sloners gome and go, but the bureaucrat wants to remain for- 
ever.“ 

“ Many inspectors do not inspect, especially if the one they are sent 
to investigate has any ‘pull’; or, when they do inspect and unearth 
unsavory conditions, it is possible for some of the bureaucrats to hold 
things back, or so misrepresent the situation that nothing is aceom- 
plished—unless some one not connected with the bureau knows enough 
about the particular case vigorously to oppose such influences and show 
the commissioner the plain, ugly truth.” : 

n such a condition has greatly demoralized the service. 
There are hundreds of honest and eficient employees who are sincerely 
interested in their work, but they have been made to feel, from the 
experience of others, that it is better to be blind and dumb to service 
abuses that may be flourishing under their very eyes than to attempt 
to have them corrected. For example: 96055 a few months ago one of 
the best employees in the service hearing that a certain school super- 
intendent wus seeking appointment as Commissioner of Indian Affairs 
mre to our association some facts indicating the applicant's unfitness 
‘or the place, and we, therefore, filed a protest with tic President. 
The superintendent in question is a close friend of Acting Commissioner 
Abbott, and the latter has since been endeavoring to force the removal 
or demotion of our informant, because of his desire to protect the 
service. In other words, the acting commissioner was more concerned 
5 50 me alleged “disloyalty” of the informant than with purifying 
the service. 


Mr. Speaker, this man Abbott is now the secretary of the 
Board of Indian Commissioners, and, according to Mr. Sniffen, 
was trying to protect Supt. Freeman, of the Carlisle Indian 
School, who since that time has been fully investigated by the 
joint commission of the Senate and House, the charges against 
him fully sustained, and his removal requested by that commis- 
sion from the Indian Service. And he has been suspended as 
superintendent of that school by the Indian Bureau, and may 
yet—as he should—be entirely dismissed from the service. Mr. 
Sniffen’s charge against Abbott has thus been fully sustained. 

Mr. Speaker, many other charges haye been made against Mr. 
Abbott for incompetency, misfeasance, and malfeasance while 
in the service of the Indian Bureau. On tbis subject I desire 
to submit the following letter from another former employee 
of the Indian Bureau, viz, Mr. William E. Johnson, of Wester- 
ville, Ohio. The letter and charges therein contained are as 


follows: 
Tue New REPUBLIC, 
Westerville, Ohio, January 2, 191}. 
Hon. JOHN H. STEPHENS 


Chairman Qommittec on Indian A airs, 
Washington, D. C. 


My Dran Mr. STEPHENS: As you know. I was for five years chief 
officer of that section of the United States Indian Service which has to 
do with the suppression of the liquor traffic among Indians. 1 am 
writing you these suggestions as to definite points which, in my judg- 
ment, should be made a matter of inquiry by your committee in its con. 
sideration of the 8 reorganization of the Indian Service, and 
my potter in considering the abolishment of the Board of Indian Com- 
missioners, which, while originating in a laudable purpose, has degen- 
erated into a mere political machine to balk the efforts of the present 
administration to carry out sorely needed reforms in the service. 

All of these points relate to the conduct of Frederick F. Abbott, now 
secretary of this so-called Board of Indian Commissioners, but formerly 
the political Assistant Commissioner of Indian Affairs. I pees that 
the Information to substantiate affirmatively each and all of these 
3 can be obtained from the files of the Indian Office, and I urge 
hat you formally call upon Hon. Cato Sells, Commissioner of Indian 
Affairs, for any and all information that may be in his office relating te 
these specific items. I have the fullest confidence that Mr. Sells and 
his associates will, without evasion and without favoritism, seek to aid 
you to tbe limit in your search for the exact truth. 


Inasmuch as many of these items involve the present force 

chee cae 5 ced of special belgie investigating 
case the committee finds n 0 p 

these matters that some one ind dent of that fo some one o 

known integrity, ability, and fearlessness, like E. B. en, of the 

Interior 8 be called in to posne any further needed research. 

The specific points to which I call your attention and ask that you 
a upon the commissioner for information in respect thereto are the 
‘ollowing : 

(1) Did not Mr. Abbott use Government transportation to go to his 
— in a to vote at an election while acting as assistant com- 

sioner 
- (2) If Mr. Abbott had not arranged to attend the last Republican 
national convention in Chicago on Government transportation and was 
13 from doing so by reason of being summoned as a witness 
= fore the Graham investigating committee of the House of Representa- 

ves. 

(3) Has not Abbott spent thousands of dollars of Government funds 
traveling around over the country on the pretense of Government busi- 
hess, but, in fact, was he not busy for three years in 3 up a 

litical organization in the Indian Service and undermining Valentine, 
ormer Commissioner of Indian Affairs? And did he not by his actions 
thoroughly disorganize the Indian Service and bring about a deplorable 
and chaotic condition in that service? 

(4) Has not Abbott carried bis family with him around the United 
States on his alleged trips to the Indian country, which were in fact 
trips building up a political machine at great expense to the Govern- 
ment and without authority of law? 

(5) Has he not kept his family on Indian reservations at expense 
to the Government and without expense to himself for months at a 
time, namely, at the Mescalero, the Navajo, the Tulalip, and other reser- 
vations, and has he not crossed the continent from Washington to visit 
his family at Government expense, but while on alleged visits to the 
Indian country? 

(6) Investigate and report whether or not a detailed statement of 
Mr. Abbott's traveling expenses and his trips will not show a disclosure 
of wrongful and corrupt expenditure of Government funds sufficient to 
warrant his indictment and prosecution by the De nt of Justice? 

(T) Did not Mr. Abbott ase his official position to retain in the 
service Charles H. Bates, an allotting agent, at a large salary for 
months after he had been indicted and admitted his guilt of 
ducing intoxicating liquor on the Pine Ridge Indian Reservation, and 
even after he was convicted of the offense and sentenced by the court 
to 60 days in jail? Did he not use his official influence to balk justice 
by_aiding in securing a pardon for Bates in return for the political 
influence of a former Senator, then chairman of the Indian Committee, 
and in return for the further political influence of said Charles H. 
pike 35 the attempt to make Mr. Abbott Commissioner of Indian 

alrs 
a (3), 12 — — Mr. 4 eeu x: 8 and on re In the 

olt heirship case from the nebago Agency, involving: property 
worth more than $10,000, to favor a certain Senator, an ENET im 
the case, who was his political backer, and certain other political hench- 
men in Nebraska? Will not the record in this case sufficient 
evidence of practicing before the 3 while a United States 
Senator to constitute a violation of law which imposes a fine and a 
penitentiary offense, and is not this case similar to the case which 
oo in Senator Burton, of Kansas, going to jail and being heavily 


(9) Did not Mr. Abbott order former Supt. Johnson, of Cushman 
Indian School, recently dismissed for scandalous conduct, and other 
superintendents of the Government service to Washington last winter 
at Government expense in order to do political work for Abbott and 
try to land him the appointment as commissioner? 

(10) Did not Mr, Abbott appoint J. L. Norris, former chairman of 
the Oklahoma Republican committee, superintendent of the Wind River 
Reservation in Montana as compensation for the political influence of 
Norris in behalf of Abbott, and in order that Norris might do certain 
political stunts for the political machine of Wyoming? 

(11) Did not Abbott permit Supt. Norris, the Republican a oe eens 
to spend more than $6,000 for a house for himself on the d River 
Reservation, which money was needed for Indian school purposes by 
school officials of the Indian Service? 

(12) Did not Abbott appoint his father-in-law a forest guard at 
Tongue River Reservation and permit him to draw a per diem in addi- 
tion to his salary while he lived at the agency and performed no serv- 
ices as forest guard? And did not Supt. Eddy, of Tongue River, get 
frightened at the time of the change of administratien on that reser- 
vation and as a result of which Abbott transferred his father-in-law to 
the jurisdiction of his faithful political henchman, Norris, where he is 
an’ Hin loyed? 

3) 
vation, Mont., another political henchman, to Washington, where he 
spent months last winter at Government expense, doing political work 
for Abbott? And is it not true that Supt. Eddy was away from his 
agency about one-third of the time ana gA last year of Abbott's 
administration. a rt of the time traveling at Government expense 
doing political work for Abbott? 

(14) Did not Abbott permit his political henchman, Supt. Eddy, of 
Tongue River Agency, to expend about $7,000 for the purpose of build- 
ing a palatial residence for himself, which money was needed for pro- 
viding school facilities for Indians out of school? 

(15) Was not Supt. Nicholson appointed superintendent of the Me- 
nominee sawmills at a big salary without ever having had any experi- 
ence in sawmill work, solely for political purposes? And he not 
supplant a faithful Democrat? Is it not a fact that this position is 
not under civil service? Have not the Mcnominee Indians protested 
against Supt. Nicholson and asked for his removal for incom: ce? 

- . (16) Is it not true that Supt. Nicholson was ordered to Washington 
in fact, to do political work for Abbott at Government expense; an 
did not Nicholson spend a month in New York State doing political 
work for Abbott; and as a result of this work did not Abbott promote 
Nicholson in salary several hundred dollars a year? 

(17) Did not Abbott retain in Washington, drawing a per diem of 
several dollars each day, officiais in the Indian Service, and divided the 
per diem of such officials by renting rooms in his (Abbott's) residence 
at high rates? For example, Chief Supervisor Holcombe, Irrigating In- 
spector Hill, and other Indian Office officials, : 

(18) Did not Abbott accept the political and professional services of 
a certain Washington attorney and attempt to repay him by giving him 
a $5,000 contract with certain Indians; and is not this the same attor- 
mney who, as an inspector of the In: e, recommended giving certain 
leasing privileges at a ridiculously low rental, and which Commissioner 


id not Mr. Abbott order Supt. Eddy, of Tongue River Reser- 
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to consider, and later leases the same * 
100,000 in excess of what this inspector recommended; 
he was forced out of the Indian Service, 

these same Crow lessees as their Washington 
attorney; and did not Abbott extend to these Crow lessees and this 
bree on attorney special favors and considerations? 

(19) Did not Abbott's family spend a summer as the 8 of one of 
these Crow lessees who had received special favors from Abbott? 

(20) Did not Abbott misrepresent the law and facts in his 
before the last Lake Mohonk conference regarding the rights of the 
og Indians whe have taken allotments on the public domain off 
the Navajo Reservation; and does not the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of a 
recent date and the h of Senator ASHURST, of Arizona, disclose 
that Abbott was a complacent and willing tool of the railroads in the 
matter of the attempted exchange of wortbless railroad lands within 
Indian reservations for exceedingly valuable lands on the public domain? 

(21) = not ner 6 of Indlan ee rr z 
cloak of respectability wi o carry on croo! p en 
work in an endeavor to retain in the Indian Service his ed po- 
litical henchmen, and also to embarrass the Indian officials in an en- 
sn = reform the service and make more efficient Indian adminis- 

on 

(22) Did not Mr. Abbott use his infiuence to retain in the service 
Clinton N. Crandall, former superintendent at Santa Fe, N. Mex., after 
it was shown that he was an illicit liquor dealer at the same time, and 
after it was proven that the Indians under hbis jurisdiction bad suf- 
fered serious abuses for nine years, had been despoiled of thousands of 
acres of land under his mismanagement or connivance? Is it a fact 
that Mr. Abbott continued to protect Crandall after all these things had 
been proven and after Commissioner Valentine had demanded and re- 
cel Crandall's 8 on account of this malfeasance in office? 
1 suggest that in this connection you specifically call for the report 
and 1 and affidavits presen to the Secretary of 


the Interior y M. Singleton, attorney for the Chicago Citizens’ 
Association, who made a searching official investigation of three months 
into this matter for the campos J and recommended Mr. Crandall's im- 
mediate from the service. 


(23) Is it not true that Clinton N. Crandall asked for and received 
authority to expend 81.000 of Indian money to “improve the roads in 
and about the Indian pueblos,” and that, in fact, be expended this 
money in the construction of an automobile speedway for politicians at 

Bajada Hill, N. Mex., which is 9 miles from the nearest Indian or 
Indian pueblo and on a road less used of Phy Indians than Pennsylvania 
Avenue in Washington? And did not Mr. Abbott condone and use his 
a ae te protect Mr, Crandall in this misapplication of Indian 
mone 
(24) ) And because the Santa Clara Pueblo Indians protested against 
these abuses, protested against their being robbed of their lands by the 

liticians, and protested because Mr. Crandall sold liquor contrary to 

w, is it not true that Mr. Abbott, in order to punish the Santa 
Indians, planned to deprive them of 30,000 acres of executive-order 
8 lands and to turn the same over to all of the Tehaus 


1 believe that there is evidence within the reach of the Indian Office 
itself to substantiate each and all of these items, and that if you will 
call upon the Commissioner of Indian Affairs for reports on each of 
these —_ that the facts will be forthcoming. 


espectfully, 
WILLIAM E. Jonxsox, 
Former Chief Oficer United States Indian Service. 


Mr. Speaker, a few days after receiving the above letter I 
received the following supplemental letter from the same per- 
son, together with a memorial from the Santa Clara Pueblo 
Indians, and the resolution of the Territorial Convention of the 
Woman's Christian Temperance Union of New Mexico, all of 
which tend to substantiate some of the charges made against 
Mr. Abbott in his (Johnson’s) first letter to me. 

These documents are as follows: 


Tur New REPUBLIC, 
Westerville, Ohio, January 29, 1914. 
Hon. Jonx H. 


STEPHENS, 
Chairman Committee on Indian Affairs, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

My Dran Ma. STEPHENS: On January 24 I wrote you at some length, 
making sS tions as to matters upon which I believe you could se- 
cure valuable information from the Indian Office. Item No. 23 of these 
specific points refers to the construction of an automobile speedway 
at La Bajada Hill, near Santa Fe, N. Mex. 

The facts ing this particular item are these: The automobile 
owners of Santa Fe and Albuquerque had combined to bring about 
the construction of an automobile road or speedway between the two 
cities. Clinton J. Crandall, now Indian superintendent at Pierre, S. 
Dak., was then Indian superintendent at Santa Fe, N. Mex., while this 

way scheme was being worked out. Crandall asked for and se- 
cured two different autborizations from the Indian Office—one of 
$1,000 and the other of $500—to be used in “improving the roads In 
and about Indian pueblos.” The $1,000 was ed on the construc- 
tion of this way along La Bajada Hill. 

I am mail as herewith a photograph Ss the exact spot 
where this $1, was expended. This speedway is 9 miles from the 
nearest Indian pueblo. It is very seldom, if ever, used by the Indians, 
and was not constructed for the Indians. This particular spot where 
the $1,000 was expended is on the estate of THOMAS B. Catron, now 
United States Senator from New Mexico. 

Mr. Crandall was superintendent of these Indians for about nine 
years. By his social abilities and political intrigue, by the judicious 
disposal of fat Indian contracts, he secured considerable popularity 
among a certain class of politicians in New Mexico. ‘The Indians, 
however, igen, fine lustily and vigorously against the abuses to which 
they were jected in Mr. Crandall's administration. This squander- 

of $1,000 of their money to build this automobile way was 
only one of the long category of their complaints. At different times 
nspectors were sent down there to investigate the Indian complaints. 
The 8 would inspect in the usual way that was in vogue in 
the Indian Service inspection. They would go to Crandalls home as 
his guests and remain there during the time they were 5 
their inspection. They would not go near the Indians, and pay little 
or no attention to the getting at the facts. They would simply go there 
on a visit to Crandall, 
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Assistant Commisstoner Abbott himself went down there in the winter 
of 1911-12. ile me also Crandall’s ¿unest and went around with 
Crandall conducting a pretended investigation, denouncing at the same 
time the complaining Indians, telling them that they were wrong, and 
demanding of them that they cense their complaints and do as Crandall 
ordered them fo do. Mr. Abbott's report was only another coat of 
whitewash upon this situation. 

Secretary Fisher thereupon requested Shelby M. Singleton, of Chicago, 
secretary and attorney for the Chicago Citizens’ Association, to go to 
New Mexico and make a thorough investigation as his personal repre- 
sentative. Singleton did so, spending a couple of months or so in the 
work. His report, dated June 20. is the-result of the first real investi- 
yi nen that had been made into Pueblo affairs and revealed such a secan- 

alous condition of affairs that Secretary Fisher suppressed the ris gee 
even refusing zecess to it by Members of Congress and the Committee 
on Indian Affairs. -~ 

But while suppressing, and thereby discrediting, this report he made 
haste to carry out nearly every reform recommended by Mr. Singleton 
He recommended the immediate dismissal of ‘Supt. Crandall from the 
service. In a supplemental telegram to the Secretary of the Interior 
Mr. Singleton reported that he found Crandall of such a character that 
he would not believe him under oath. 

Commissioner Valentine afterwards went to New Mexico, looked into 
the matter personally, and demanded and reccived Crandall's resigna- 


on. 

Assistant Commissioner Abbott however, fought the acceptance of 
this resignation and brought so large political pressure to bear on Cran- 
dall's behalf that a compromise was made whereby Crandall was trans- 
ferred to a suverintendency at Pierre, S. Dak., where he now is. 

I recommend that you call upon the Indian Office specifically for the 
report of Shelby M. Singleton, dated June 20, 1911, and all the papers 
accompanying the same, including Singleton's supplemental telegram to 
the Secretary cf the Interior, written from Albuquerque, N. Mex., and 
from other points in the Southwest, relating to this same subject. 1 
also suggest that you call for a report made by Dr. Joseph A. Murphy, 
medical supervisor, to E. P. Holcombe, chief pie aoe ly dated October 
27, 1910, in reference to correspondence regarding Dr. Martin. The 
subject matter of this letter was a liquor-selling drug store at Santa Fe, 
organized by Crundal!, who became president of the corporation. The 
Indians’ complaints 5 scandals connected with this drug 
store was one of the subject matters of Mr. Singleton's report. 

I am eee Jou herewith copy of one of the memorials of the Santa 
Clara Pueblo Indians. dated October 11, 1911. I am also inelosing you 
copy of the resolutions adopted at the territorial convention of the 
New Mexico Women's Christian Temperance Union, held at Las Vegas, 
October 19, 20, and 21, 1911. 

1 am also mailing you a copy of a pamphlet. written by myself, the 
story of Juan Cruz, which treats of one hase of this scandal. I am 
also mailing you various copies of the New Republic, containing articles 
referring to Mr. Abbott and his habitual protection of crooked employees 
of the Indian Office when they have bad a political pull. 

Respectfully, 
W. E. Jonxsox. 


MEMORIAL OF THE SANTA CLARA PUEBLO INDIANS. 


Esranoua, N. Mex., October 11, 1911. 


Dear Frrenp: We are forced to make an appeal to you in hope of 
securing some redress of grievances and wrongs which we have suffered 
and are suffering at the hands of the Indian Bureau. 

We own several thousand acres of well-watered land. Part of this ts 
an Executive: rder reservation and part is fee-simple land owned by 
ourselves under a Spanish grant confirmed by the United States courts. 

For seven years something like a thousand head of cattle 3 
to politicians have overrun our lands, eating up our pasture, breaking 
down our fences, destroying our crops, devastating our fields, and de- 
pini us of our princi means of livelihood. The Indian Office 
compels us to submit to these wrongs. 

Several months ago the Secretary of the Interior sent an honest man 
down here to investigate—Mr. Shelby M Singleton, attorney for the 
Chicago Citizens’ Association. He reported fully the outrages perpe- 
trated upon us by representatives of the Indian Office, and not only 
recommended but personally pleaded that justice be done us. Mr. 
Singleton’s report was suppressed by the politicians and he was dis- 
graced for recommending that the abuses be corrected. We beg of you 
to call upon the Indian Office for a copy of Mr. Singleton's report and 
get the whole truth. 

We solemnly protest against a notorious liquor dealer, who is presi- 
dent and director of a drug store in Santa Fe which we have repeatedly 
caught selling liquor unlawfully, being retained as superintendent of 
the school where we have to send our children. 

We plead with you to call for and make public the report of Mr. 
Singleton and help us protect ourselves against the wron eaped upon 

s by tbe Indian Office In the interest of corrupt politicians and liquor 


u 
dealers. 

Santiago Naranjo, governor of Santa Clara Pueblo; Vic- 
toriano Sisneros, lieutenant governor; Florentino Sis- 
neros, captain of war; Candito Tafoya, sheriff; Jose 
Maria Naranjo, cacique; Jose Manuel Naranjo, priest 
f the Winter Clan; Leandro . 15 ex-governor; 
‘rancisco Naranjo, ex-governor and chief of the Gen- 
eral Federation of Pueblo Indians; Manuel Tafoya, 
principale 3, Pedro Cajete, principale; Pedro Baca, prin- 
cipale; Ulogio Naranjo, principale; Jose Domingo 
Ogustierrez, councilman; Vida Ogustie councilman ; 
en Naranjo, councilman; Severo Naranjo, coun- 
eilman. 


Resolutions adopted at the Territorial Convention of the New Mexico 
5 Temperance Union, at Las Vegas, N. Mex. , October 


Be it resolred, That this convention . the Indians of 
Santa Clara Pucblo on their attitude in the IIquor-suppression question, 
and commends that village for its splendid record of nearly 300 Indians 
who have become total abstainers through the reform movement insti- 
tated in New Mexico py Chief Speciai Officer of the Indian Bureau 
W. E. Johnson. 

We deplore the present conditions of the liquor-suppression depart- 
ment of the new State, resulting from official departmental hindrances 
ard an effort to sustain in position over the Indians men of notorious 
eharacter and men directly interested in tbe unlawful sale of intoxicants. 

We deem the matter of suficien: importance to warrant the widest 


publicity of our sentiments, and shail supply to the officials in charge of 
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Indian affairs. the Secretary of the Interior, and the chairman of the 
Indian Committee in the Boise and Senate copies of this wie ryt a 


Mr. Speaker, Mr. Johnson's last letter says that the Indian 
Office—then presided over by Mr. Abbott, as I understood—re- 
fused access to the Singleton report theu oa file in tha’ office. 
This charge is within my personal knowledge true, and I be- 
lieve that the charges made by these Indians and the Woman’s 
Christian Temperance Union ladies are also true; and I am 
certain that Mr. Abbott did everything in his power to shield 
this man Crandall, as charged by Mr. Johnson. Mr. Johnson is 
a man in whose veracity I have the greatest confidence. 1 also 
state that I have the photographs of the road built out of 
Indian funds, over their protest, and for the benefit of Mr. 
Crandall's and Abbotts white friends, which photos I re- 
ceived from Mr. Johnson, as stated by him in bis letter to me. 

Mr. Speaker, since Mr. Abbott retired from the Indian Office 
I have been permitted to examine the Singleton report men- 
tioned in Mr. Johnson's letters, and I made a copy of that part 
of the report mentioned in Mr. Johnson's letter touching the 
culpability of Supt. Crandall and his alleged collusion with and 
p-otection by Mr. Abbott, then Assistant Indian Commissioner. 
These excerpts from this report are as follows: 


{From Singleton's report, bearing date of June 20, 1911.} 


Recommendation 15, on page 41: 


The headquarters of the agent in charge of the Pueblos in the Santa 
Clara district should not be located in Santa Fe, but at Espanola, 
from which pee a number of the Pueblos are readily accessible. On 
account of the long period of neglect and misrule which these Pucblos 
have experienced at the hands of their superintendent there is a crying 
need for a close personal supervision from the new superintendent, who 
should visit each pueblo frequently. 

It is clear that a superintendent is needed who will cheerfully lire 
where he can best devote all his time to personally looking after the 
interest of the Indians under his charge. A man who is unwilling to 
actually live among the Pueblos, where he will be comparatively free of 
the political and social influences which have worked to the detriment 
of the Pueblos heretofore, is not fit to be intrusted with this responsi- 
ble position under the present conditions. I am informed that a build- 
ing or buildings amply sufficient for storing supplies needed for the 
Puebios can be temporarily bad at Espanola or at the Santa Clara 
pueblo and that a rough warehouse for permanent storage purposes 
can be constructed at Espanola without heavy expense. 


Recommendation 17, page 43: > 


Since Clinton J. Crandall, by numerous acts of commission or omis- 
sion, has shown his utter unfitness for the position which be has held 
heretofore and the one which he now holds, I emphatically recommend 
that he be entirely eliminated from all official connection with the 
Iueblo Indians. 

Mr. Crandall has incurred so many animosities and has so thoroughly 
forfeited the confidence of the Indians that his continued connection 
with their affairs in any capacity will be a disturbing and detrimental 
factor which will re the proper solution of the Pueblo problems. 

In my opinion Mr. Crandall bas richly earned summary dismissal 
from the service. 


HEALTH CONDITIONS IN THE PUEBLOS, 


On page 26 of Mr. Singleton's report he says: 


In his annual report for 1910 Superintendent Crandall says; This 
school and agency bas been comparatively free from tuberculosis; in a 
few of the smaller pueblos there is possibly one, if not more, cases of 
tuberculosis.” In conversation with Mr. Crandall he made about the 
same statement and also spoke rather lightly of the seriousness of tra- 
choma, which he admitted was prevalent in the pueblos, but which he 
said was not as dangerous as it was formerly rags jek to be. 

i was informed by Miss Elizabeth Richards, the highly competent day- 
school teacher at n Ildefonso pueblo, that there had been at least 
four or five deaths from tuberculosis in that pueblo during the last two 
years in a population of about 120. Miss Richards stated that when 
she was sent to the pueblo two years ago she was informed that it had 
a population of 150. She found that the actual population was onl 
118, and learned that about 40 of the inhabitants of the pueblo ha 
died during the preceding two ten So far as she had learned there 
had been no epidemic in the village during this time, and its 40 deaths 
had resulted merely from the fact that “the Indians had not had 
enough to eat.“ According to Miss Richards, every child in the pueblo 


had n found to be mreng from trachoma, and all have been care- 
fully treated for that disease by Miss Richards during the entire school 
year, 


I was informed by the mother superior of St. Catherine's Catholic 
Mission School, at Sante Fe, where 300 Indian children are being edu- 
cated, that tuberculosis has been and is a great scourge in all of the 
ueblos, and that it is especially prevalent, according to her knowledge, 
n San Ildefonso and Cochiti. his very intelligent woman, who is 
evidently devoted to her work, said in part: i 

“ Tuberculosis is extremely prevalent in the pueblos, and I have known 
of a number of deaths from that cause. Recently there was a death in 
a bome at San lidefonso, from which one of our girls comes. She will 
go back there soon and live in the same room In which her father lin- 
gered for months, probably without any steps having been taken to 
eradicate the germs of the disease. Probably one-fourth of our pupils 
were found by Dr. Harrison to be suffering from trachoma.” 


Last sentence on page 27. 


In my opinion conditions among the pueblos have not materially 
improved during the 12 years 1 have been cognizant of them. 

On page 28. 

I was informed by Dr. A. H. Dunn, the Government 4 9 sta- 
tioned at Jemez, that out of 57 school children examined at Jemez at 
least 55 were found to have trachoma, and that similar conditions pre- 
valled In the other pueblos, Dr. Dunn stated that he had found many 
persons who had become blind from trachoma in the pueblos which he 
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had visited. I am informed by Dr. Dunn, although many Indian deaths 
fre not reported, the reported number of deaths at Jemez per annum 
during the years 1906-1910, inclusive, was 48 per 1,000, while at Cochiti 
ueblo it was 52 per 1.000, and at San Domingo was even higher.” 
t would seem that such an enormous death rate in a region possessing 
ene of the most healthful climates in the world could be greatly re- 
duced by intelligent and humanitarian effort. 


On page 30. 
THE LIQUOR SITUATION, 


I am informed that until within the last year most, if not all, of 
the pueblos have been fearfully demoralized by drunkenness, Yet in his 
annual report for 1910 Supt. Crandall says: 

„Little or nothing has been done during 1910 to break up the liquor 
traffic in the pueblos. * + The puebios of Taos, Vicuris. San Juan, 
Santa Clara, San Ildefonso, Nambe, and Tesuque are among those under 
me that are given more or less to drink, No regular arrests have been 
made outside one, perhaps, at Santa Clara.“ Supt. Crandall also adds 
that during the year there were no conyictions, no seizures of liquor, 
and no confiscations. 

During the last year a remarkable change has taken place in_ the 
attitude of several of the pueblos, notably Santa Clara and San Ilde- 
fonso, toward the liquor traffic. As a result of the missionary work 
done in these two pa by Miss True, and by efficient work under 
her direction and that of Chicf Special Officer Johnson in suppressing 
the sale of liquor to the Indians in the vicinity of these two pueblos, 
the Indians in these two villages have practically ceased to use intoxi- 
eating liquors. I was told by the headmen at Santa Clara that there 
are now only three men in this village of 300 persons who use liquor 
at all. Such a striking change within such a short time indicates that 
the evils resulting from the liquor traffic N have been saaug 
decreased in these villages in former years if vigorous steps towar 
suppression had been taken by the superintendent, 


On page 31. 

There seems to be a gencral complaint upon the part of the pueblos 
that the superintendent has habitually shown indifference to their com- 
plaints in regard to tresspasses upon their lands, and other griey- 


ances, 

Miss Richards, whom Mr. Crandall told me was a teacher, is 
emphatic in declaring that the superintendent has seriously neglected 
the Indians of the San Ildefonso pueblo. 

INDIANS NOT TAUGHT FARMING, 


Although these Indians are wholly dependent upon agriculture and 
stock raising as a means of livelihood, little or nothin 
er is being done by Supt. Crandall to teach them better farming methods 
or to aid them in improving their stock. 


On page 82. 
EFFORTS TO BETTER CONDITIONS SUPPRESSED. 


I 1 to say that as the result of a careful study of the evidence 
taken by Assistant Commissioner Abbott last fall, and of my personal 
investigation, 1 can not avoid the conviction that Supt. Crandall, because 
of his arbitrary tendencies and because he disliked to have attention 
called to unpleasant conditions in the pueblos, has races resented 
the. attempts of his subordinates to call bad conditions to his official 
notice. This unfortunate attitude has caused him to discourage, and 
where it was possible, to suppress such efforts. This indictment is sup- 

orted by the fact that Mr. Crandall has antagonized and 1 
ost the good opinion of such capable subordinates as Miss True, Miss 
Dissette, Miss Richards, Miss Ross, and Mr. Dagenette, all persons pos- 
sessing, I believe, initiative and force of character and actuated by an 
earnest desire to better conditions among the Indians. In summing up 
the manner in which Supt. Crandall has performed his duties as super- 
intendent of the pueblos allotted to his care, Mr. W. E. Johnson, who 
accompanied me during a greater portion of my trip of investigation, 
said, “Mr. Crandall’s management of these pucblos constitutes the 
worst case of maladministration that I have ever seen in the Indian 
Service.“ Permit me to say that, although I am not as familiar as Mr. 
Johnson with Indian affairs, I emphatically share this opinion. 

Mr. Speaker, this is not the first effort to dispense with the 
services of this commission, composed of 10 persons described 
in the law creating the commission as men “eminent for their 
intelligence and philanthropy.” Many like efforts have been 
made to repeal this law. These men, so philanthropic and emi- 
nent for their intelligence, haye well shown their superior 
intelligence by always preventing the repeal of the law creating 
the commission, and thus they have kept their hands in the 
United States Treasury and extracted therefrom several hun- 
dred thousand dollars, thus demonstrating the well-known fact 
that it is much easier to create than to dissolve a commission. 

Mr. Speaker, this commission—created 55 years ago for a 
temporary purpose only—are so philanthropic and intelligent 
that no Congress has ever been powerful enough to pry them 
away from the national pie counter. An unsuccessful effort of 
this kind was made on March 1, 1882. The House on that day 
had the Indian appropriation bill under consideration, when the 
Clerk read the following paragraph (CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
47th Cong., Ist sess., p. 1531) : 

For the expenses of the commission of eltizens serving without com- 
pensation, appointed by the President under the provisions of the fourth 
Section of the act of April 10, 1869, $5,000, to be distributed as fol- 
lows, namely: For Secretary, $2,000; for clerk, $1,200; for messenger, 
$600 ; for olfice rent, 51.000; and for contingent expenses of office, $200. 

Mr. Horenixs of New York. I move to strike out that clause. I 
make this motion for the purpose of 3 some information from 
the gentleman who has this bill in charge. he act under which 10 
eminent citizens were appointed by the President to see to the distribu- 
tion of $2,000,000 among the Indians provided the sum of $25,000 to 
pay the expenses specified in this paragraph. I wish to ask the gentle- 
man who has reported the bill whether that amount of $25,000 has been 
used and whether this sum of $25, is an addition to the sum ap- 
propriated by the original act? 

Mr. Ryan. I will answer the gentleman by saying that the sum of 


$25,000 he speaks of was appropriated to defray the expenses of the 
board at the time the board was crested. That was 13 years ago. It 


as been done- 


was ta pay their expenses for the current year for which the appropria- 
tion was made; and in every succeeding year since that time an ap- 
8 has been made by Congress to defray the expenses of this 
board until the last Congress. The last Congress at its last session 
refused to appropriate anything whatever for the expenses of this board. 
And I want to state, so far as the history of that is concerned, that 
the action of this House was intended at the time to abolish the board 
enirely, but the Senate dissented. 
$ . 
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Mr. Hooxer. I move to strike out the last word. The gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Hutchins] has anticipated me in making the 
motion to strike out the clause in the bill to which he refers. The 
original act was passed in 1869, and I have had occasion in speeches 
heretofore made in Congress to demonstrate that the purpose and 
object of the act of 1869 was to create a Fem porary board, acting in 
conjunction with the General of the Army. specific appropriation 
of a very large amount of money was made, an . of 
82.000.000, and the Pesident was authorized to appoint a board of 
commissioners of eminent citizens, who were to serve without compen- 
sation. It was evidently the purpose and object of the act to create 
this board for a specific purpose, and when that purpose was accom- 
plished: the board was then functus officio—had no duties to perform, 
possesed no powers, and ought not to have been continued beyond the 
time when the first appropriation was expended. 

L send to the Clerk's desk to bo read section 4 of the law originally 
passed by Congress, so that the committee will see from that section 
precisely what is the character of the board as originally created. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

“And be it further enacted, That there be appropriated the further 
sum of $2,000,000, or so much thereof as may be necessary, to enable 
the President to maintain peace among and with the various tri 
bands, and parties of Indians and to promote civilization among sai 
Indians and to bring them, where practicable, on reservations to re- 
lieve their necessities and encourage their efforts at 8 a 
repas of all expenditures under this appropriation to he made in de- 
tail to Congress in December next. And for the parton of enabling 
the President to execute the powers conferred by this act he is hereby 
authorized, in his discretion, to organize a board of commissioners, to 
consist of not more than 10 persons, to be selected by him from men 
eminent for their intelligence and philanthropy, to serve without 
pecuniary compensation, who may, under his direction, exercise joint 
control with the Secretary of the Interior over the disbursement of 
the appropriation made by this act, or any part thereof that the 
President may designate. And to pay the necessary expenses, trans- 
portation, subsistence, and clerk hire of said commission while actively 
engaged in said service there is hereby appropriated, out of any money 
in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the sum of $25,000, or so 
much thereof as may be necessary,” 

Mr. Hooxer. It will be seen that this was an act creating a com- 
mission to act in conjunction with the Secretary of the Interior for a 
specific purpose, and it appropriated $25,000 to carry out that pur- 
pose, Now, you might as well say that the power would have 
peen continued in the Secretary of the Interior and in this board 
if no appropriation was made as to say that this board was authorized 
by law to continue from year to year. A specific amount of $25,000 
was appropriated at the time to pay the expenses of the commission, 
which amount has long since been exhausted. Now, though the pur- 
poses for which the act was passed have loug aace passed san 
though the Indians have become peaceful and civilized, comparatively 
speaking, yet for 13 years there has been an annual appropriation of 
$10,000 for the support of this peace commission, a commission actin 
without bond and without any other authority than simply the nomi- 
nation of the President. It was clothed with authority to act in con- 
unction with the Secretary of the Interior in simply expending the 

2,000,000 which was originally appropriated for the purpose of secur- 
ing peace 3 the Indians, and also clothed with authority to expend 
the $25,000 and no more which was appropriated for their expenses. 
Yet for 13 years successively this appropriation of $10,000 has been 
made for the support of this commission. I say that if we have officers 
of the Government to spent the money appropriated by us, they should 
be bonded officers, and they should expend it under the sanction of law 
and the responsibility of their bond. They were appointed to serve 
without cor pensation—the $25,000 was simply to pay their expenses 
and yet for 13 years we appropriated $10,000 annually to pay the ex- 
penses of this commission. That annual appropriation was made with- 
out question until two years ago, when we in this House mate the first 
assault on this commission, and showed what an irresponsible body of 
men it was, unknown to the law, created for a specitic purpose, and 
that purpose having been performed no longer in office. * * * I 
have but a few more words to say. 

As I have said, it will be observed that the law which T have caused 
to be read by the Clerk created this commission for a specific purpose, 
and that purpose having been accomplished, this commission or board 
has had no existence except what it obtained by virtue of its recognition 
for 13 years by Committees on Appropriations of Congress. It there- 
fore has been kept alive simply by the appropriations which we have 
made. It will be seen by the very section which I have caused to be 
read that this commission was directed to make a special report of their 
action to Congress in the next December, showing clearly that it was the 
purpose and intent of the legislative mind when that rt get ia was 
passed to make it a temporary board created for a specific purpose. And 
when that purpose was accomplished the board could no longer have 
existed without further action by Congress. And for 13 years and more 
it has been kept in existence by this appropriation. The very clause re- 
ported by this appropriation committee demonstrates that if $5,000 will 
pay their expenses, then for 13 years we have given them $10,000 a 
year when we should have given them but $5,000. The very same argu- 
ment which shows the propies of cutting down the extravagant appro- 
priation heretofore made for traveling expenses, clerk, office rent, etc., 
of this i msibie board applies still more strongly in favor of abso- 
lutely sweeping the board out of existence. e 

* a * 3 > $ . 

Mr. Arkixs. I move to strike out the last word, and I yield to the 
8 from North Carolina, Mr. Scales, so much of my time as he 
may desire. 

Mr. Scares 1 thank the gentleman for his courtesy. I want to give 
n little history of this matter for the benefit of the House. We at- 
tacked this commission about three tone ago, and expenses have been 
coming down by 288005 ever since. rom $15,000 we have reduced the 
appropriation to $5.000. They die hard. First this House took action 
abolishing the board, but when the bill went to the Senate a provision 
for the continuance of the commission was put on, which came back 
here and was passed, without the knowledge, without notice, so far as 
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I am informed, of the change of this House. At the last session we 
again voted to abolish the commission. The bill went to the Senate, 
and in conference it was agreed that the commission should be continued 
without any appropriation whatever. Now, I ask Members of this 
House, without distinction of party, whether it is necessary to throw 
away the sum of $5,000, for I grant that If the commission was at all 
necessary $5,000 would not be too large. But I contend that there Is 
no necessity for the existence of this board, as the experience of 13 
years has demonstrated. The Committee on Indian Affairs, after investi- 
gation. determined in the Forty-sixth Congress that this commission 
Was unnecessary and wrong and should be abolished, and this House 
has affirmed the action of the committee, and for three consecutive 
toe past voted to abolish the whole thing. I hope. therefore, the 
ouse will complete the work which it has been doing for the last 
three years, that it will strike down the commission by cutting off the 
appropriation, Do not put these men as a watch over your officers, as 
honorable, it may be, as they and much more responsible. To be con- 
sistent the House should appoint a similar commission with similar 
powera to watch over your Post Office Department. Are there not 
nds there? Are there not“ straw bids and straw bonds there”? Are 
there not ring men who cheat and defraud the Government? 

If this commission has done good work, let another be appointed to 
assist in terrenae out the frauds and robberies practiced on the Post 
Office Department. But they will do no such thing for this depart- 
ment, nor for the War or Navy Departments; they know it will accom- 
plish nothing. But these wealthy citizens are in; they like the post- 
tion ; thiet have influence; and an effort is made in every Indian appro- 


priation bill to retain them. But I defy them, as I have heretofore, 
any work, yea, or even one act, which the ae done to 
on. 


to point to 
justify the continuance of the appointment and approp. 
$ * + $ * $ $ 


5 — Hooxer. Section 2041 defines the duties of these commissioners. 


all expenditures of 1 appropriated for the benefit of Indians within 
the limits of the Unit ] inspect 
for the Indians, in connection with the Commissioner 
_— Ad it shall be to consult the commission in making purchases 
of such goods. 

Now, sir, it is evident that the second of these sections which I have 
read violates the very principle upon which this board was created. 
They were to be selected from men of great philanthropy, and 1 doubt 
not many of them have been men of great philanthropy. I doubt not 
a great 3 of that board have been such men. But they are 
but human beings, subject to all the influences, passions, and emotions 
that sway mankind at large. And would it not be a good thing to 
appoint another board to watch that board? You t get them bet- 
ter—more philanthrupical—you might have a superior race of men 
to select from If the principle is a correct one, then you ought to 
have a board of supervisors to supervise the purchase of Navy supplies, 
a board of supervisors to supervise the purchase of Army supplies, 
a board of supervisors over every department of the Government, with- 
out bond, without nexag without pay, and without any other responsi- 
bility save that which is to be derived from their high character and 
standing. 

* + * * * * * 

The question being taken on the motion to strike out the paragraph, 

there wert ayes 33, noes 54; so the emendment was not agreed to. 


Immigration. 


sense us to keep immigration within strict bounds. 
We shall lessen 5 gration, not because we wish to do so, but because 
we must do so in defense of the American standard of living. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. AUGUSTUS P. GARDNER, 


OF MASSACHUSETTS, 
In roe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, February 25, 1914. 


Mr. GARDNER. Mr. Speaker, under the permission granted 
me on February 25, 1914, I present herewith a series of extracts 
from my remarks made while the immigration bill was under 
consideration on January 31. February 3, and February 4, 1914. 

For the purpose of lucidity, I have slightly changed the text 
in a few unimportant particulars. I have also inserted addi- 
tional subheadings wherever they seemed necessary. 

The matter referred to is as follows: + 

The House in Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union 
had under consideration the bill (H. R. 6060) to regulate the immigra- 


tion of aliens to and the residence of aliens in the United States, and 
for other purposes. 


Mr. GARDNER. * * > 
The policy of the American people for the greater part of 


our history has been to admit every able-bodied immigrant of 
good character. For a good many years, however, we have 


recognized the necessity of departing from that policy. Accord- 
ingly we have passed a succession of more or less inadequate 
laws designed to prevent the admission of laborers under con- 
tract and to hinder the introduction of immigrants who do not 
come here of their own initiative. Further than that we have 
never yet gone; but for many years past an effort has been 
afoot to secure legislation which will result in a substantial re- 


duction in the volume of our immigration, even if we are 
obliged to exclude many desirable men ang women. 

Ea $ * $ $ * * 
HISTORY OF THE LITERACY TEST. 


The efforts of those who desire this reduction have, for the 
most part, been centered on the passage of a law which requires 
an immigrant at least to be able to read in his own tongue. 
Such a bill has four times passed the Senate and three times 
passed the House. Twice it has reached the President only 
to encounter a veto. President Cleveland yetoed the bill in 1897. 
The House passed it over his veto, but the Senate upheld the 
President. President Taft vetoed the bill in 1913. This time 
the Senate passed it over the veto, while the House upheld the 
President. 

THE ISSUE. 

We are now once more face to face with the great problem, 
Let us not attempt to befog the issue by a discussion of details. 
The real question is this: Has the time come when we ought 
to restrict immigration for the express purpose of reducing the 
number of immigrants, good, bad, or indifferent? 

If you believe that the country needs and ought to receive 
every able-bodied man and woman of good character, you will 
have no hesitation in voting against this bill. If, on the other 
hand, you believe that we are admitting too many immigrants 
every year, I shall have no difficulty in persuading you to vote 
in favor of this bill, even though you may think that some plan 
for restriction better than the literacy test ought to be devised. 

COMMON GROUND. 


In order to clear the ground of unnecessary encumbrances, 
I am willing to concede the truth of statements made on this 
floor to the effect that the foreigners who came to us between 
1820 and 1870 have been successfully assimilated and that the 
immigration of that period has proved a blessing. I also con- 
cede that mueh of the immigration which comes to us to-day 
is likely to prove a blessing. I am also prepared to admit it 
as my belief that there is an annual shortage of labor on farms 
at certain seasons of the year and an occasional shortage of 
labor in other industries. 

STATISTICAL—WHO WILL BE EXCLUDED? 


Before embarking on my argument I invite your attention to 
a few figures. It appears from the report of the Commissioner 
of Immigration that 1,427,227 aliens were admitted to this 
country in the year ending June 30. 1913, and 611.924 aliens 
departed from this country during the same period, leaving a 
net increase of over 800,000 in our population. 

The report of the Commissioner of Immigration shows that 
of the aliens over 14 years of age admitted last year, 800,108, 
or about 24 per cent, were unable to read in any language, The 
ratio of illiteracy varied from 45 per cent in the case of Lith- 
uanians, down to less than 1 per cent in the case of English, 
Irish, Scotch, and Scandinavians. 

So you see that this bill, if passed, will exclude 45 per cent 
of the Lithuanians, over 40 per cent of Sicilians, and less than 
1 per cent of the English, Irish, Scotch, and Scandinavians. 

The report of the Commissioner of Immigration also shows 
that from September 30, 1819, down to June 30, 1903, a period 
of nearly 84 years, 21,095,614 immigrants came to this country, 
whereas during the 10 years from June 30, 1903, to June 30, 
1913, no less than 9.713.330 immigrants have arrrived. ‘Think 
of it! Nearly one-third of all the immigration of the last 100 
years has arrived since June 30, 1903. 

The Canadian and Mexican figures are necessarily yery in- 
complete. The proposed literacy test would affect Mexicans to 
a very marked extent. It would scarcely touch immigrants 
from Canada. 

HISTORIC ARGUMENT. 


So far as I understand it, the historic argument in favor of 
unlimited immigration is this: Time has proved that is was a 
wise policy to admit an unrestricted flow of immigration from 
foreign lands when this country was unsettled and when we had 
thousands of square miles of arable land to give away; there- 
fore, it must still be a wise policy to admit an unrestricted flow 
now that the country is settled and no free available land 
remains, 


+ * $ * + $ + 
THE DEMAND FOR LABOR. 

How about these claims as to the necessity of vast supplies of 
labor to develop the Nation? To be sure, in times of prosperity 
we could give employment to hundreds of thousands more Euro- 
peans if we could only get them to work cheap enough. 

If we were only willing to admit the Chinese, we could employ 
millions of them building railroads, factories, and all manner of 
good things. If some one could only import a race which would 
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work for eyen less than the Chinese, every cent of capital and 
credit in the world would be commandeered for the promotion 
of enterprises on which they would be employed. The demand 
for their labor would be almost inexhaustible.. But how about 
the rest of the workingmen in the country? Where would they 
find their jobs? A few of them, of course, would become fore- 
men and shopkeepers, but how about the vast majority? 
. 


* a * 3 * s 
DISTRIBUTION. 


Every year at certain seasons, when we hear of the demand 
for farm labor, gentlemen on this floor will pull long faces and 
solemnly express an opinion that a proper distribution of immi- 
gration would solve the problem, I venture to predict that until 
the employing farmer can offer a steady job to all whom he em- 
ploys we shall never be free from this cry as to the shortage of 
farm labor. As to distribution, for eight years we have had a 
law intended to encourage it. South Carolina has tried it. She 
imported direct some 700 immigrants. All of them left her. 
Distribute men to your heart's content. They will not stay dis- 
tributed. They will go where natural forces draw them. 

WHEN TWO MEN ARE LOOKING FOR ONE JOB, 


If I were to tell my manufacturing friends in Massachusetts 
that competition does not lower prices, they would start to dis- 
course on the incapacity of Members of Congress. Yet those 
very manufacturers will turn around and tell me that immigra- 
tion has no effect on wages in the textile industries. Perhaps 
they may be right; but if so, labor is the only commodity in the 
wide, wide world whose price is not redu by competition. 
To be sure, in flush times the effect of immigration may only 
be to keep wages from rising as fast as they otherwise might. 
When two jobs are looking for one man no amount of immigra- 
tion will lower wages; but wait until two men are looking for 
one job and then see what happens. 

e $ $ e s e . 
SUMMARY, 


To sum it all up, Mr. Chairman, 1,400,000 people came into 
this country from abroad last year—1,400,000 men and women 
thrust in a single year into our labor market as present and 
future competitors. 

To be sure, many of them were birds of passage, who com- 
peted with our people only for a season. Six hundred thousand 
aliens returned home, but 800,000 remained as a permanent ad- 
dition to our population. 

They are good men and women, I dare say, but they are used 
to a poor standard of living. They are willing to accept a poor 
standard of living. They are willing to go to work for less 
wages than our own people ought to work for. Do you think 
that American workmen can raise their standard of living while 
we are admitting each year over a million competitors to cut 
it down? If you know anything about workingmen's problems, 
you must realize that it is hard for them to maintain their 
present standard of living. Of course it is hard. In the last 
10 years we have admitted 10,000,000 people to help keep it 
down. 

Some one has conyinced many of our foreign-born voters 
that they want their cousins to come over here. All right; let 
the cousins come; but do our foreign-born voters want 1,400,000 
cousins every year? Is not 700,000 a year quite enough for us 
to assimilate and educate up to our standard of living? 

You, sir, sitting in the gallery listening to this debate, are 
earning $12 per week. Yon would like to get $14 per week. 
You think that you are worth it, do you not? How do you 
expect to get $14 a week, if we admit 1,400,000 cousins a year 
who are willing to take your job at $10 per week? 

We legislators are not merciless; we have the deepest sym- 
pathy for the alien who has never had the chance to learn to 
read. We wish him well; nevertheless, we are not sent here 
to legislate for him, but for our own people. 

If an immigrant is afflicted with undeserved disease our pity 
goes out to him; but we think of our own people for whose 
health we are responsible, and sadly we close the gates. 

Likewise if an immigrant is poor and ignorant and desires 
to better his condition our pity goes out to him as well and to 
the extreme limit of safety we welcome him; but when the poor 
and the ignorant come to us in such numbers that their poverty 
and their ignorance become a menace to the welfare of our 
own people, then we conceive it to be our duty to stem the tide. 
The hour has now arrived not to close the gates but to narrow 
the passage and control the flood. 

+ $ S $ + $ s$ 
WHAT THIS LITERACY TEST IS. 

Mr. Chairman, just what is this literacy test for immi- 
grants? It provides that any immigrant over 16 years old 
must be able to read a little in his or her own language. 
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Even to this mild restrietion there are generous exceptions. 


— — 


Families are not to be broken up. If only one of them can 
read, he or she can bring in pretty much all the rest of the 
household, except grown-up sons. If a reading test had been in 
force last year for aliens over 14 years of age, some 300,000 of 
those aliens who came in here would haye been excluded. That 
is a pretty big slice to exclude, I think. Of course the steam- 
ship companies would probably have brought quite a number of 
other immigrants in place of those excluded. That would have 
lessened the dimensions of the slice, to be sure. On the other 
hand, many an immigrant untruthfully told the inspector that 
he was able to read, and no one was able to show up his 
ignorance. Unfortunately, no provision exists in our laws for 
verifying the truth of an immigrant's assertion as to his reading 
capacity. If the literacy test reduces immigration by 300,000 
per annum, that is the most which can be expected of it. 

No man in his senses would claim that the literacy test is an 
ideal contrivance for sifting immigration. Everyone knows 
that such a provision of law will admit many a bad man and 
will exclude many an honest one. The real question is whether 
the literacy test will exclude more that are undesirable and 
less that are desirable than will other suggested methods of 
restriction. 

WHY THE LITERACY TEST WAS PROPOSED. 


A dozen years ago every restrictionist favored a different 
method of restriction, and every pretended restrictionist stoutly 
asserted his abiding belief in some method or other of restric- 
tion which stood no chance of adoption. Gradually the re- 
strictionists in the House and in the Senate came to see that the 
literacy test could command the greatest amount of support. 
Meanwhile the labor organizations came to the same conclusion, 
Along in 1907 the Immigration Commission was appointed. nine 
experts in all. At first Prof. Jenks, of Cornell, and Dr. Neill, of 
the United States Bureau of Labor, both members of the com- 
mission, were doubtful about the literacy test. Finally, after 
two years of study eight out of the nine commissioners joined 
in recommending the literacy test as the most important step to 
be taken. That it is perfect no one will contend, but surely we 
must all admit that 300,000 aliens who can read would probably 
make better citizens than the 300,000 illiterate aliens whom we 
admitted last year. To hold otherwise is to indict our common- 
school system. However, the commission recommended the 
literacy test, not as a selective measure but as a means of cur- 
tailing the congested oversupply of unskilled labor. The su- 
periority of the individual immigrant under this system was 
regarded as a fortunte incidental advantage. 

For many years I have listened to the argument that the 
anarchist and the gunman and the procurer can read. while 
many a horny-handed honest laborer does not possess that ac- 
complishment. I freely admit the fact. It is also true that 
honest men can be found in gambling houses and that thieves 
ean be found in church. Yet for all that I should not recom- 
mend the passage of any legislation based on the supposition 
that the frequenters of gambling houses are more desirable 
citizens than are the churchgoers. 

o e * $ 


0 * * 
BIGOTRY. 


“Bigotry is at the bottom of this demand for the restriction 
of immigration,” says some one. Bigotry, forsooth! Was it 
bigotry which impelled the legislatures of 17 States to petition 
for the literacy test? Was it bigotry which guided the foot- 
steps of Samuel Gompers to our committee room, when he came 
to plead for this law? Was it bigotry which caused the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor time and again to call upon Congress 
to enact this very same measure which we are now considering? 
Is there bigotry in the heart of Edward Dwyer, of Brooklyn, 
N. Y., secretary of the Irish-American Societies? Have you all 
forgotten his open letter to William Sulzer, praying for support 
for this same measure? 

Call us all bigots if you so desire. Let our motives be as con- 
temptible as you choose. Our motives, good or bad, can not add 
one jot to the argument against this legislation nor detract one 
tittle from the arguments in its favor. 

$ * $ $ $ + * 


A “YANKEE” CONSTITUENCY, 


The gentleman on my right has spoken jauntily to the effect 
that it is easy enough for me to support this bill because, as he 
puts it, I represent a Yankee constituency. A Yankee constit- 
uency I surely represent, but not in the sense in which he uses 
the word Yankee.” I believe it to be the fact that less than 
half the voters of my district are of English or Scotch descent. 
More than half, I suppose, are either Irish or French Canadians 
by descent, but we are all so mixed up together that it i> pretty 
hard to tell the difference except by our names. We do not 
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have much of this race or religious prejudice business down 
our way. 

Of course the Irish and the French Canadians would not be 
affected to any extent by this literacy test. All Irish and 
Canadian children are taught to read nowadays, and the old 
people would be admitted anyway, whether they could read 
or not, provided that any of their family could read. 

It is different with the Jews, however, and there are a good 
many Jews in my district. About one Jew in five who comes 
to this country is unable to read, so this restriction strikes 
home in Jewish circles. There is no denying the fact that this 
legislation would exclude a good many pretty wholesome Jews 
who might desire to come over here. On the other hand, it 
would protect many an equally wholesome American Jew 
against an overstocked labor market. 

All honor ‘to the Jew who desires that his brother in Russia 
should share in the liberty and prosperity of the United States. 
All honor to the Italian who js willing to risk an oversupply 
of the labor which is his only capital if he may but share his 
opportunities with his own race. Such men as these may be 
prejudiced; they may be unjust to us who disagree with them; 
but at least they are unselfish. The seekers after cheap labor 
are indeed fortunate to have such allies. 


The Late Representative Roddenbery, of Georgia. 
MEMORIAL ADDRESS 


HON. J. THOMAS HEFLIN, 


OF ALABAMA, 


In tHe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Sunday, February 8, 1914, 
On House resolution 407, paying tribute to the memory of Hon, S. A. 
RODDENBERY, late a Representative from the State of Georgia. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. Speaker, again the flag above the House 
of Representatives hangs at half-mast and another Member of 
this body has answered his last roll call. 

Judge Robpxxmnr has answered the summons that awaits us 
all. In the midst of life we are in death. His service here 
was brief, but he crowded into that brief service industry and 
ability of a high order and served his people faithfully and 
well. He was enthusiastic and thorough in whatever he under- 
took to do. He was an untiring worker, and I fear that he 
overtaxed his strength. He was an able lawyer and one of the 
best parliamentarians in the House. He was a splendid debater 
and a conscientious, fearless, and faithful representative of the 

ple. 
P The House mourns his loss and deeply sympathizes with his 
good wife and children and the people that he represented so 
ably and loved so well. 


Fisheries in International Waters between United States 
and the Dominion of Canada. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CYRUS CLINE, 


OF INDIANA, 


In tue House or Representatives, 


Monday, March 2, 1914, 

On the bill (H. R. 13005) to give effect to the provisions of a treaty 
between the United States and Great Britain concerning the fisheries 
in . ees the ines easy Gu aad aimee 
United States Senate April 13. 19s. a 
Mr. CLINE. Mr. Speaker, I am in favor of the passage of 

this bill for several reasons. First, it is the evidence of that 
good faith that ought always to be kept with reference to our 
treaty relationship with other powers. This treaty was ratified 
by the United States April 13, 1908, and particularly provided 
that there should be a commission appointed that should draft 
regulations for the purpose of protecting food fishes in the 
waters contiguous to the United States and Canada. 

Ther. was a provision in that treaty providing that imme- 
diately upon the ratification of the treaty the two Governments 
would perfect the commission provided for in the treaty, and 
that thereupon the commission should proceed to establish regu- 
lations that should provide a uniform system of international 
regulation for the protection and preservation of the food fishes 
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in the waters prescribed in article 4 of the convention. It is 
further provided that these regulations should be approved by 
the two Governments. Immediately upon the publication of the 
treaty the regulations set out in the bill were formulated and 
were approved by the Canadian Government. Nothing up to this 
time has been done by the United States to carry into effect the 
treaty. Canada threatens that unless the United States pro- 
ceeds in good faith to carry out the agreement in the treaty 
that it will rescind its indorsement of the regulations and proceed 
to withdraw from the treaty. This will leave the fisheries in 
international waters without any regulation whatever. They 
will be left wholly to the mercy of men who care nothing about 
protecting this article of food; and the labor of formulating a 
new treaty with consequent new regulations will have to be 
gone over again, during which time the international waters will 
be largely depleted of the various fish products that the States 
bordering npon these waters, as well as the Federal Government, 
seek to proteet. The necessity for protecting the fish products is 
shown by the fact that the five or six Commonwealths of the 
United States bordering upon these waters have passed the most 
stringent legislation for the protection of food fishes. Another 
significant fact is established in that this bill has the indorse- 
ment of fish and game wardens of all of these States, as well as 
that of the Federal fish commissioner. 

It has been asserted by gentlemen who are opposed to this 
bill that it is unfair to the United States and was written in 
favor of Canadian interests. Not a single point was made by 
any of the objectors to this bill to illustrate that it was unfair 
to the United States, and no specific objection was pointed out. 
It has been said that the small fisherman engaged in the busi- 
ness along the south shore of Lake Erie would be driven out of 
business. How that result would be accomplished is not ap- 
parent. That the bill has the general indorsement of the 
patriotic fisherman engaged in the business is shown in the 
hearings by the testimony of Dr. Smith, the Commissioner of 
Fisheries, representing the United States on the commission. 
I quote from the hearings, page 9, as follows: 

Mr. Harrison. Now, these regulations, attached to this bill, would be 
really a part of the law if passed—are they along the same ‘lines with 
respect to the tentative understanding between the various States and 
those Provinces in Canada, or is there mach difference between these 
rules and the regulations that the States have tried to put in force? 

Dr. Suru. The laws of the different States were adopted by the 
internal commissioners, and are incorporated in this section. There is 
no radical departure from existing legislation on behalf of the States. 
In some cases the States were unable to act, but as far as they do 
these regulations have really been stronsiy indorsed by the States. I 
have letters from the proper officials of all the boundary States, with 
perhaps one exception, strongly advocating this bill or a similar bill 
that will give «ffect to the treaty 

Mr. Harerson. Is there much opposition from parties fishing in these 
waters to this legislation? 

Dr. Sunn. No more than there would be on the part of interests 
affected by legislation generally. There is always some opposition on 
the part of the fishermen to any kind of legislation, but I am not advised 
that it is particularly strong in these waters. 3 

on 


Mr. Haratson. Are some of the fishermen in favor of the! 

Dr. Smrru. I think that the vast — of independent fishermen, 
who bave large interests at stake, would like to see something of this 
kind done. 

It is a matter of common knowledge that there is a class of 
fishermen who object to any regulation whatever and who have 
fought every attempt of the States bordering upon international 
waters to restrict their depredations upon the fisheries that be- 
long to these countries. A free and unrestrained hand to loot 
the waters of the fish products they contain is what a certain 
class of fishermen denominate as their rights that ought not 
to be interfered with. The very fact that some of the most 
valuable food fishes have been depleted 80 per cent of their vol- 
ume, and which fact is not disputed by the opponents of the bill, 
is a sufficient reason why some restriction should be laid down. 
The men who are fighting this regulation are the men who em- 
ploy the most effective devices—those that will come the nearest 
in the shortest possible time of exterminating the fish resources. 
It has been said that the fishermen along the southern shore of 
Lake Erie are so well acquainted with the habits of certain spe- 
cies of fish like the black bass, the sturgeon, whitefish, and lake 
trout that they constantly watch these respective species as the 
spawning time arrives, invade the spawning grounds, and take 
every possible fish within the limit of the law, regardless of the 
effect such taking will have upon the future quantity of the 
specie. As I said before, they use the most scientifically con- 
structed nets and traps, so that it is practically impossible for a 
school of fish to escape these marauders of international waters. 
And this is the class of fishermen that makes it necessary re- 
strictive legislation. 

This bill ought to pass, because it would be at least a belated 
exhibition of our intention to keep good faith with other govern- 
ments in our agreements and treaty relationships entered into 
with them. 
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Speech of Gov. Hatfield, Delivered at Charleston, W. Va., 
February 25, 1914. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JAMES A. HUGHES, 


OF WEST VIRGINIA, 
In rue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuesday, March 3, 1914. 


Mr. HUGHES of West Virginia. Mr. Speaker, under the 
leave granted to me to extend my remarks in the Recogp I in- 
clude an address by Gov. Hatfield delivered at Charleston on 
Wednesday, February 25, 1914. 

The address is as follows: 

PARTY HARMONY INSISTED UPON BY GOV. HATFIELD—POWERFUL APPEAL 
DELIVERED AT REPUBLICAN COMMITTEE MEETING—SAYS PLEDGES MADE 
MUST BE FULFILLED—NEEDS OF THE STATE AND METHODS FOR PROVID- 
ING THEM FULLY DISCUSSED BY THB CHIEF EXECUTIVE—SOME PARTY 
HISTORY AND PARTY PROMISES RECALLED. 

In addressing the meeting of the Republican State committee 
at Charleston on Wednesday, Gov. Hatfield said, in part: 

“Mr. Chairman, gentlemen of the State committee, and fellow 
citizens, I thank you for the privilege of speaking to you on 
this occasion. I am glad to see so many present, representing 
every section of the State. Your presence will prove an inspira- 
tion to the committee to go ahead in the important work before 
us in the campaign now upon us. You gentlemen of the com- 
mittee were chosen in a primary election, the first ever held 
in the State for the purpose. This is an added reason why it is 
your duty, as I doubt not it is your pleasure, faithfully to 
represent and carry out the sentiment of the majority. Political 
party committeemen, like all public officers, are the servants of 
the people who chose them. 

“A fundamental, vital need is more revenue. Our State insti- 
tutions are stinted for lack of funds, while the profit arising 
from the exploitation of our natural wealth is making thousands 
rich. 

“We need much more money for the public institutions we 
already have, and funds to build and equip several we need, 
must have, but have not. And good roads—where are the coun- 
ties and the State to obtain the great sums of money so much 
needed for this great development? No one can compute the 
almost infinite benefit that would accrue from a network of 
improved highways covering every county of the Commonwealth. 
But we must first haye the money, for good roads can not be 
built for nothing. There are many other objects for which we 
need more money that I have not time to mention. To make 
this situation stand out more gravely before us, we have to take 
into consideration that the State’s present revenue will be 
decreased by more than $600,000 when the prohibition law goes 
into effect next July.” ` 

Referring to the need for additional revenues for State pur- 
poses, the governor said: 

“A fair tax on production of our natura] resources and on 
royalties received from such production would yield us a hand- 
some sum. I know of hundreds of thousands of dollars in coul, 
oil, and gas royalties going out of the State, the lands producing 
which were purchased in some instances at 25 and 50 cents per 
acre, and even less, as forfeited and unappropriated lands. The 
recipients of these royalties pay no taxes to our State, but 
live in other States and otber nations and care nothing for our 
future. Hundreds of thousands of acres that have been acquired 
in the same way, still undeveloped, are held by large corpora- 
tions of other States, from which this State is receiving only 
a paltry tax consideration yearly. The holdings of these cor- 
porations that were purchased a few years ago for a mere 
song have multiplied and are multiplying in value. A very large 
portion of these great natural products as they are being de- 
veloped are transported in their raw condition without our 
State. Indeed, very few industries of the finished-product class 
are located within our borders. 

“Tf our forefathers had not given away for a mere song this 
great natural wealth, placed here by the Creator for the benefit 
of all, we could do as Minnesota is now doing—run our free 
schools on the income from coal, oil, and gas lands that the 
State practically gave away. Had the State retained these valu- 
able lands, they could have been leased and the immense 
income therefrom would go far to supply present needs and pro- 
vide for the future generations. 

“ While we can not undo what has been done, we can do some- 
thing along the lines I have indicated. If we do not, coming 
generations, when these yast resources shall have been ex- 
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hausted and there is left only the empty shell, will rightfully 
blame us for such a course of folly. We were the legal heirs 
of this heritage, to be handed down by us in turn to our pos- 
terity. I want to say to you, and through you to send a mes- 
sage back to the people of the State, that this is the beginning 
of the battle for the fair rights of the people in this regard 
a battle we shall carry on with malice toward none, but with 
justice and a square deal for all. We purpose to be just to the 
owners of this vast natural wealth, and we purpose that they 
shall be just to the State. 

“T believe the great majority of Republicans in our State are 
in favor of the true progressive policies, and not only in this 
State, but in the Nation as well. I believe we can accomplish 
those great objects sooner through the Republican Party than 
any other way. Especially do I believe this to be true in West 
Virginia. When my party refuses to stand for these great prin- 
ciples, then will I fail to stand with it—then, and not until then. 
I do not believe that the Republican Party has outlived its use- 
fulness. Ever since its birth it has been the progressive party 
of the country. Its deeds and achievements are illustrious. 

“Some of the Progressive leaders in this State are most in- 
temperate in denunciation of the Republican Party, a party 
to which they belonged all their lives until a few short months 
ago. Why this passion and hate? We can not escape the con- 
viction that they come—perhaps unconsciously in some cases— 
from personal enmity, envy, unsuccessful ambition, or the like. 
They say that if we want progress we must adopt their name 
and march under their banner. 

“The national committee has gone to the very limit of its 
power and authority to change and reform the regulations of 
our party respecting the constituting of our national conventions, 
It proposes to cut down the representation from the Southern 
States more than 80 votes. Had this been done previous to 
1912, we would to-day have a Republican national administra- 
tion and West Virginia would have had its choice for President. 
It is worthy of note that this basis of representation, which 
it is now proposed to change radically, has existed since 1860, 
when Abraham Lincoln was nominated for President. Notwith- 
standing the fact that persistent efforts have been made since 
1880, at least, to cut down the representation from Southern 
States, and the fact that the committee on basis of repre- 
sentation in the national convention of 1884 made a report in 
favor of it, which report was favored in committee and con- 
curred in by the member of the committee from West Virginia, 
nothing has been done. This unjust basis continued under 
Garfield, Harrison, Blaine, McKinley, and Roosevelt. Upon 
this basis each of these great leaders received his nomination 
for President. 

“ Other reforms proposed by the national committee is to put 
it in the power of every State to elect their delegates to national 
conventions in any fair way they please, especially by primary 
election. The committee has divested itself of the power that 
is inherent in every committee that calls a convention, of mak- 
ing up a temporary roll of the delegates, and proposes that each 
State shal} decide all of its own contests, this to be done, of 
course, by law. Many States already have presidential prefer- 
ehce primaries. It is believed that practically all the remaining 
States, especinily Republican States, will, before 1916, enact 
such laws. Certainly West Virginia will do so. I feel sure 
she will if our Progressive brethren will join with us in electing 
a legislature. 


“Iam ready to do service in helping to eliminate those who 
have crept into our party and who have abused their position 
for selfish motives and have hindered the progress of our party 
and catered to bossism and domination rule. I am opposed to 
such tactics, and stand ready to heip eliminate the arbitrary 
class which has heretofore directed in part the administration 
of dur party. I am quite sure that a majority of the voters 
can be depended upon to do this at all times. There is no reason 
why we should transfer our banner to some other party because 
we have had a few self-constituted bosses. It seems to me to be 
the patriotic duty of our party to eliminate those who stand 
for a rule by the minority. Very few, indeed, you will find of 
this class occupying positions of trust and confidence in the Re- 
publican Party to-day, for the reason that the people are strong 
enough to eliminate all who may be found unworthy, and it 
will be accomplished long before the convention of the party in 
1916. Was this not effectually impressed in the last campaign? 
Has this fact not been admitted by the national committee in 
their unprecedented revolutionary actions in the meeting at 
Washington in December, 1913? 

“Let us consider for a moment what has been done since 
1912 in fulfilling the pledges we made to the people in the 
Huntington platform. 


“The ‘blue-sky’ law was enacted, a distinctly progressive 
measure, preventing our people from being plundered by ‘ get- 
rich-quick’ concerns and other like dishonest practices. It is 
being vigorously enforced. 

“A legislative referendum bureau has been established, and 
we have a man at its helm who is second to none in ability. 

“The workmen's compensation law, another progressive 
measure, just in its provisions, is a success. With a few amend- 
ments, one of which will be to make this department self- 
supporting, it will be almost perfect in its operation. Basing 
my statement upon the recorded facts, I can assure you that 
there is no question as to its success. The comfort it will 
bring to the home of the unfortunate family that may be 
deprived by fate of him who is its sole support can not be 
told in cold words. 

“The public-service commission law has brought a new era 
to our citizens. The broad and liberal construction given to 
this statute by our supreme court, I am sure, has met with the 
hearty approval and commendation of the citizens of the State. 
This construction of the supreme court guarantees the power of 
regulation of rates and adjustment of schedules of all public- 
service corporations, including those which supply water, light, 
and heat to the homes of the people, which will eliminate un- 
just burdens and bring about conditions of equity and fair- 
ness—a relief long looked for by the great masses of the 
people. ; 

“The gas corporations of our State have in the past sub- 
mitted to no regulation. The people were at their mercy. But 
the dawn of better days is at hand. The citizen is now assured 
that regulation of gas companies will be forthcoming, and that 
while they will be permitted an equitable and fair rate upon 
their investment, unjust charges and extortion will not be per- 
mitted. 

“The hydroelectric law was passed in the nick of time by 
the last session of the legislature. The repeal of the power of 
eminent domain by water companies places our great wealth 
of water power in a condition to be protected, so it can not be 
bartered away and gobbled up by a few, as has been the case 
with our other natura! resources. 

“The State is abreast with other States in moral trend and 
ciyic righteousness. The prohibition law is left to us for execu- 
tion, and I assure you it will be an extreme pleasure for me to 
see the will of the people carried out with all the power at my 
command. I baye the assurance of the support of the people, 
and when I feel that I am doing their bidding I accept the task 
regardless of its strenuosities. I am eager to go forward with 
this work. The time is rapidly approaching when the people 
will rise up in their might and eliminate this evil which is 
destroying more human lives, directly and indirectly, than all 
other causes combined. 

“There remains much to be done; many promises we made to 
the people are yet unfulfilled. Most earnestly and sincerely do 
I want to see every one of these pledges fulfilled, not only in 
the letter, but in the spirit of them. I made my campaign upon 
the platform containing these pledges. I now appeal to the 
people and shall appeal to them in the campaign now opening 
up to aid me in carrying out the program we entered upon in 
1912 as contained in the Huntington platform of May 16, and 
also in the Charleston platform of July 30. There is, indeed, but 
little difference between the two. I can see no reason why any 
Progressive or Republican should not stand faithfully by me in 
the purpose of accomplishing the pledges that we made to the 


people. 

„J appeal to my Progressive Party brethren that if they are 
sincere in the claim they make, they join with the State admin- 
istration and those who are in sympathy with these reforms, 
.and let us march forward for the realization of these great pur- 
poses, to which they helped to commit us in the last campaign. 
This campaign must go forward. If we lose, it shall not be my 
fault. I propose to do my whole duty. Never were we in better 
condition to fulfill the promises made to the people if we stand 
united. Why should we falter? We started out in 1912 at Hunt- 
ington undivided and with a common program to which we are 
all committed. The work is unfinished, but it ought to be and 
must be accomplished. If there exists divisions nationally, still 
our pledges abide; these divisions do not release us from the 
obligations we took upon ourselves. United for the purpose, we 
can fulfill our pledges. Why should we divide? There is no is- 
sue between us. We can accomplish the enactment of these 
pledges by continuing united, but should we be divided, our 
chances will be meager—in fact, hopeless. If this division re- 
sults in our defeat, which will result in a victory for the Demo- 
cratic Party, where will the blame lie? I am determined it shall 
not lie with me.” 


Not One Good Argument in Favor of War with Mexico. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. ARTHUR B. ROUSE, 


OF KENTUCKY, 


Is rue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
X Tuesday, March 3, 1914. 


Mr. ROUSE. Mr. Speaker, under the leave granted to me to 
extend my remarks in the Record I include an editorial from 
the Kentucky Post, Covington, February 27, 1914. 

The editorial is as follows: 


NOT ONE GOOD ARGUMENT IN FAVOR OF WAR WITH MEXICO. 


Without having any inside information as to his state of mind, 
but judging solely by his public statements and acts, President 
Wilson is not going to send the United States Army into Mexico 
unless he is forced to do so by an irresistible public sentiment. 

As a Nation we have absolutely nothing to gain by war with 
Mexico. 

As individuals we have nothing to gain by war with Mexico, 
excepting those few of us who have invested some of our mil- 
lions in Mexican mines or railways. 

As a Nation and as individuals we have everything to lose 
by a war with Mexico. 

The cost to us in lives and money of such a war is beyond 
computation. 

We have every confidence in the intention and ability of 
President Wilson to keep the United States Army on this side 
of the border where it belongs. 

The great danger in the situation is that the men whose 
financial interests will be served by a war with Mexico will 
take advantage of some untoward event, such as the killing of 
Americans or other foreigners in Mexico, to create a war senti- 
ment in this country which eveu so strong a man as President 
Wilson will not be able to resist. 

As we view the Mexican situation, we can scarcely conceive 
of anything happening on the other side of the border that 
would justify the sacrifice of the lives of thousands of Amer- 
icans that would inevitably result from sending the United 
States Army into Mexico. 

That the Mexican situation is fraught with grave danger to 
this country must be admitted by every man who analyzes it 
even superficially. 

The situation calls for cool-headedness on the part of every 
loyal American from the President down. 

Let us all keep cool and not lose sight of this vital fact: A 
Mexican war will mean thousands upon thousands of dead and 
crippled Americans; thousands upon thousands of broken- 
hearted American women; thousands upon thousands of father- 
less American children; hundreds of millions of dollars added 
to the tax burden, every dollar of which must finally be paid 
by the working people of this country. 

We are about due for some eagle-screaming speeches in 
Congress by men who will be in their clubs when the fighting 
is being done. j 

Let us not be carried away by any of that sort of “ argument.” 


Safety Appliances for Railroads. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON: S. HUBERT DENT, JR., 


OF ALABAMA, 
Is tue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Saturday, February 28, 1914. 


Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, I ask the indulgence of the House 
for a few minutes to submit some remarks upon the subject of 
safety devices as applied to railroad transportation. The sub- 
ject is becoming more and more important because of the large 
number of recent frightful railroad wrecks throughout the 
country. 

I submit a table from the reports of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission showing the number of accidents, the number of 
people killed, the number of people injured, and the damage to 
road and equipment and the cost of clearing the wrecks from 
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the year 1902 to the year 1913, both years inelusive. This table 
is as follows: y 


1 


Year. 


il 


45 1,110 | $1,739,005 
72 1,233} 2,139,043 
%3 1,346| 2,565,930 
90 2,244 3,446,053 
80 2,410} 3,144,209 
117| 2.8090] 3,745,142 
$2 2,392] 3,262,619 
52 1,791 | 2,577,735 
82 1,987 | 3,139, 309 
121 2,249 | 3,386,534 
170| 3.863] 4,706,493 
119 3,475 | 5,004,966 


Mr. James T. Andrew, of Montgomery, Alà., claims to have 
invented a device which will either entirely prevent or greatly 
minimize accidents due to derailments. His invention has been 
patented according to law. This device may be described in the 
language of the inventor as follows: 


A train of the standard railroad at present has nothing to protect it 
from serious results when a derailment takes place. Derailments are 
very frequent for the reason that too much dependence is pa upon the 
little flange of 1 inch on the inside of each regular wheel to bold the 
rolling stock on the rail. If a flange of a wheel should break, that r 
of wheels would leave th rails and there is nothing to prevent their 
going onto the crossties, and, as these crossties are usually very rough, 
the bumping of the wheels on them usually places the trucks crossways 
of the track. Of course the momentum of the train tears the trucks 
from the center plate fastenings of the car, or the wheels which are 
off the track run off of the crossties entirely and the cars are turned 
over. Therefore anyone can see the need for supplying a method of 
preventing disastrous results from derailments, To do so this appliance 
supplies extra or auxiliary wheels on the inside and outside of the regu- 
lar wheels to take the place of the regular wheels when they become 
derailed and prevent them from getting onto the crossties and antes 
the trucks. In other words, the purpose of the appliance is to hol 
the train to the rails upright on the track as safely and securely as 
when it was rolling along on its regular wheels before a derailment took 
piace; Every pair of regular wheels fitted with this appliance has an 

ner pair of auxiliary wheels securely fastened to them and to the 
axles. Under each journal box on the outside of each pair of regular 
wheels there is also a small wheel. Each auxiliary wheel bas a face 
of 10 inches. The regular wheel has a rail face of 6 inches, 
Therefore a pair of wheels equipped with this appliance a face 
of 26 inches tead of 6, as is now the case. It is a physical impossi- 
bility, when a derailment occurs, for the car to jump to one side or the 
other far enough for one of these auxiliary wheels fail to catch the 
rail, and as the appliance automatically applies the air to the brakes of 
the whole train it is dually brought to a stop upright on the rails 
with none of the wheels down on the erosstles. Every auxiliary wheel 
takes the place of its regular wheel on the rail, and they support the 
weight of the cars and engine. On the occurrence of a derailment the 
inner auxiliary wheel takes one rail and the outer (the one under 
journal box) takes the other. The auxiliary wheels under the journal 

ox, upon contact with the rails, rise up If an inch and open air 
valves which apply the air brakes automatically to the entire 
This appliance will entirely prevent derailments which are caused by 
the following seven kinds of accidents: Broken axles, broken journals, 
loose wheels, dropping brake shoes, dropping brake beams, broken arch 
bars or equalizers, and broken center bolster ng. It will pro- 
tect the train against the harmful results of the following nine kinds 
of accidents: Broken flanges, crushed wheels, broken 8 read 
tracks, broken frogs, bad road crossings, bad alignment of tra e to 
expansion and contraction of the rails, broken switches, and low joints 
or bad fishplate connections. In addition to the auxiliary wheels, this 
appliance supplies auxiliary axles which encircle the lar axles and 
prevent them from flapping about when they break. ere are also 
auxiliary equalizer beams and a base-uniting beam which passes directly 
under the brake riggings from one side of the truck to the other, pre- 
venting any part of the brake equipment from dropping down in front 
of the regular wheels which often causes derailments, This base or 
uniting beam not only prevents harmful results from dropping brake 
rigging. but it unites the base of the trucks and prevents loose wheels 
and broken axles from causing trouble by holding the back of the 
journal box 
wheels. 


I have introduced two bills—H. R. 4929 and H. R. 4980—one 
providing for the adoption of the Andrew safety appliance, 
in so many words, and the other providing for the adoption of 
a device that will accomplish the results claimed for the An- 
drew safety appliance. 

It is objected to the bill which names the Andrew Safety Ap- 
pliance that it seeks to create a monopoly. The Constitution 
itself gives monopolies to inventors, and is, therefore, one of the 
exceptions in the law in this regard. But aside from this, the 
companion bill is equally satisfactory, in that it will ultimately 
compel the railroads to put on the appliance in accord with the 
claims presented by the patentee and owners of the patent. This 
bill is drafted in line with the Ash-pan Act, approved May 30, 
1908, the Sill-step, Hand-brake, and Grab-iron Act, approved 
ae 1910, and the Automatic Coupler Act, approved March 


the face of the wheel and preventing a spread of 


The material difference between the bills introduced upon this 
subject and the bills referred to is that, in the beginning, it is 
proposed to give the railroads the right to charge an additional 
compensation when this device is adopted. 

In the year ended June 30, 1911, according to the Statistics 
of Railways in the United States, published by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, the passenger traffic in the United States 
amounted to 33,201,694.699 passengers carried for 1 mile, and 
the average rate charged was $0.01974. The following table 
shows what revenue was earned by this passenger traffic and 
the increment which would be earned if the rate were increased 
by 23 per cent, 5 per cent. and 10 per cent, respectively : 


83,201,694,699 passenger miles, at 80.019744 $655. 401, 453. 36 
Increase in earning if rate is increased by 23 per cent. 16, 385, 036. 33 
Same if rate is Increased by 5 per cent 32. 770, 072. 66 
Same if rate is Increased by 10 per cent 65, 540, 145. 32 


According to the same publication, there were at that time 
in the United States 14,301 locomotives and 49,818 cars engaged 
in passenger traffic. Mr. Andrew gives the cost of his safety 
appliance as $200 for cars and $500 for locomotives. 


14,301 locomotives, at 8500 8 =- $7, 150, 500 
r.. T 278; OOD: 
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The bill provides for an increase of 10 per cent of the present 
rate of railroad fares, but this is merely tentative, and a com- 
parison of the two foregoing tables, showing how much the 10 
per cent increase would earn for the railroads and how much 
it would cost them to equip their rolling stock with the Andrew 
safety appliance, serves to show that 10 per cent is entirely too 
much. In fact, it is doubtful if any increase should be allowed 
in view of the great saving this appliance will give to the rail- 
roads on account of damage suits for personal injuries and loss 
of property. 

I have submitted these facts because I have personally ob- 
served the operation of this appliance in a number of tests 
made to the committee of Congress in charge of this measure 
and to a board of experts selected by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, and have seen its successful operation. I am not 
an expert mechanic, but “seeing is believing.” 

In view of the loss of life and destruction of property from 
accidents due to defective equipment, both in the trains and the 
roadways of the country, and in view of the liberal provisions 
of the bill, I know of no reason why Congress should not com- 
pel the railroads to adopt this device, as they have in many 
other instances, several of which I have referred to above. 

If the committee in charge of the bill objects to it because it 
would grant a monopoly, I have only to answer that the Con- 
stitution itself does this in favor of those whose brains have 
worked out some useful invention for the sake of humanity and 
the betterment of mankind. But, in addition, I may say that 
the Ash-pan Act and others referred to, while not specifically 
naming the inventions, gave to those who owned the devices 
monopolies, because, in fact, the inventions had no competition. 
Such the hearings show to be the situation of the Andrew. 
Appliance. 


Centennial Celebration of Union Chapter, No. 7, Royal Arch 
Masons. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. EDWARD W. TOWNSEND, 


OF NEW JERSEY, 


In tHe House or Representatives, 
Thursday, March 5, 1914. 


Mr. TOWNSEND. Mr. Speaker, under the leave granted to 
me to extend my remarks in the Recorp I include a historical 
address on New Jersey, which I, a guest, delivered at a banquet 
in Newark, N. J., held as the centennial celebration of Union 
Chapter, No. 7, Royal Arch Masons. 

The address is as follows: 

SOME HIGH PLACES IN NEW JERSEY HISTORY, 


In 1676 Gawen Lawrie, a London merchant, who had settled 
in Elizabethtown in 1674, and Nicholas Lucas, a maltster, of 
Hertford, England, and William Penn, wrote to their Quaker. 
brethren in England a joint letter, known to historians us the 
Penn, Lawrie, and Lucas epistle. This epistle was designed to 
set the real facts concerning New Jersey before the Quakers of 
England, and it is interesting to note that the distinguished 
authors of the epistle, after quaintly saying: 

That there is such a Province as New Jersey is certaln— 
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Added this early testimony to the excellence of our State: 

That it is reputed of those who have lived and have traveled in that 
country to be wholesome of air and fruitful of soil, and capable of sea 
trade, Is also certain; and it is not right in thee to despise or dispraise 
it, or dissuade those that find freedom from the Lo. 
put them on going. 

This quaintly worded testimony to the excellence of our State, 
written only 12 years after James, the Duke of York, received 
the grant of New Jersey from his brother, Charles IT, could be 
repeated with good taste to-day as a rebuke to tho.e who have 
thought it right to despise or dispraise New Jersey. 

In rummaging through old historical data of New Jersey, one 
with a taste for that sort of work finds it difficult to make rapid 
progress, Constantly you come upon interesting early evidence 
of certain characteristics of the State observed by writers as 
long as 250 years ago which a present-day writer would be 
likely tomake note of. An unknown author published in London 
in 1681 a paper relating to New Jersey, which he called “ The 
Present State,” and, speaking of the farmers, he says: 

The increase of their corn being considerably greater than in Eng- 
land, of which they make good bread; and brew good beer and ale for 
their use. 

I am informed by. those competent to testify that even unto 
this day there is excellent beer and ale brewed in New Jersey 
for the use of those who care for those beverages. 

The same historian finds thst provisions are plentiful: 

As fish, fowl, deer, pork, beef; and many sorts of fruits, as grapes, 
peaches, apricots, cherries, and apples of which good cider is made. 

Two and a half centuries nearly have passed, and yet even 
unto this day New Jersey is noted for the apples from which 
good cider is made, and another beverage distilled from cider, 
variously known as “applejack” or “Jersey lightning.” 

NEW JERSEY’S AID TO GEN, WASHINGTON. 


It has often seemed to me that the sufferings and sacrifices of 
the people of New Jersey during the Revolutionary War have 
been but slightly dwelt upon. This may be because otber States 
have supplied more historians to tell of the sacrifices their peo- 
ple made. It seemed to me well, in browsing through odds 
and ends of historical writings, to extract a few sentences to 
show under what sufferings New Jersey soldiers remained loyal 
to the cause of Washington. I read in a little publication issued 
by one of the State’s historical clubs, relating to Washington’s 
retreat from Howe across our State, that— 

Hessians and Tories were let loose under orders from Gen. Howe, who 
directed that all salted and meat provisions which may be judged to 
exceed a 8 necessary for the subsistence of an ordinary family is 
but considered a magazine of the enemy and seized for the hing. 

The farmers throughout the whole section of the country were 
compelled to deliver over their stores into the hands of the 
British. Buildings were plundered and frequently fired; barns 
were torn down to supply timber, and some of the most wanton 
eruelties were inflicted. In New Brunswick the British troops 
burned the Presbyterian church. 

These outrages, you will bear in mind, were committed on the 
persons and properties of noncombatants, but they had the ma- 
terial effect of making combatants of many of those who suf- 
fered. Maj. Stockton, an ancestor of the present distinguished 
family of that name in this State, organized a force consisting 
in part of these outraged farmers, attacked a British fortified 
post under circumstances which read more like one of Kip- 
ling’s accounts of some daredevil charge than the story of a 
midnight performance by New Jersey farmers. History tells 
us that on that occasion one British captain, several subordinate 
officers, and 55 privates were taken prisoners and a quantity of 
munitions of war were captured. It is pleasant to read that 
Gen. Washington issued an order highly complimenting the 
commanding officer of this affair and “the secrecy with which 
he had executed this most successful expedition.” 

It is worth while just here to note that such successful ex- 
peditions as I have briefly referred to delayed the British gen- 
eral, Howe, and gave Washington his opportunity to recruit 
his forces and plan his future movements. One historian re- 
marks: 

The mighty train of Revolutionary events rolled on to its end. The 
battles of Trenton, Princeton, and Monmouth have taken their place 
in the 8 the greatest revolution of modern times. The events 
which took place in and about New Brunswick contributed in no small 
degree to the independence of the United States. 

Had Washington failed in New Jersey, there would never 
probably have been a surrender at Yorktown. It was within a 
radius of 30 miles of the district I represent that American in- 
dependence was won. It should not be forgotten that the losses 
to New Jersey, in proportion to her population and wealth, 
were greater, probably, than to any other member of the Con- 
federacy. It was within her borders that Washington encoun- 
tered his greatest distresses and difficulties. It was here that 


and necessity, 


the patriots fought half starved and almost naked, that the 
light of freedom should shine for their posterity. 
OATH OF NEW JERSEY PATRIOTS. 

There is nothing theatrical, nothing sensational, in the mere 
expression of patriotism, perhaps; and yet, to my mind, such 
expressions may be made under circumstances which entitle 
those who make them to be mentioned, even if one is talking 
about the high spots of history. I have referred briefiy to the 
way the farmers in the northern part of our State harassed 
Howe's army and delayed it when Washington was making his 
retreat toward the Delaware. The farmers and others of the 
southern part were no less sturdily patriotic. I was pleased 
when I came across, in some historical collections of our State, 
to find that just when things iooked darkest in the Revolution- 
ary period, in 1778, before the Battle of Monmouth, a time and 
place when to deny allegiance to the King was almost equivalent 
to signing one's own death warrant, 85 citizens of Cape May 
County, in order that all men might know where they stood and 
what their sympathies were, gathered together, and each signed 
this brief but splendid oath: 


I do sincerely profess and swear I do not hold myself bound by 
allegiance to the Ring of Great Britain. so help me God. I do sincerely 
rofess and swear that I do and will bear true faith and allegiance 
o the government established in this State under the authority of the 
people, so help me God. 

This oath, it was a little personal pleasure to me to find, was 
signed by three men named Townsend; and I hope that my fur- 
ther investigations may show that they not only took that ex- 
cellent oath, but that they then took down thelr muskets and 
joined Washington when he returned into our State to fight the 
Battle of Monmouth, 

CAPT. MOLLY PITCHER. 

No sketch of the history of New Jersey, even so slight a one 
as this, would be complete without a reference to Molly Pitcher. 
Certainly that hearty woman is one of the most picturesque 
figures of all of the picturesque persons of the Revolution, and, 
unlike most heroines, the exact truth as to what she did in the 
Battle of Monmouth Courthouse, although somewhat different 
from the earlier stories, does not in any way distract from the 
glory which is Molly's. She seemed to have loved the military 
from the first, because she had married when quite young an 
artilleryman named John Hayes. He gave up his life for his 
country, and then Molly became the wife of Sergt. George Me- 
Caulley, of the Artillery. You recall that on the day of the 
Monmouth battle the heat was almost unbearable and the artil- 
lerymen, especially, suffered from the heat; and so Molly, ac- 
cording to the old stories, brought her husband's battery water 
from a well or spring. And, indeed, to-day a mile west of 
Freehold there is, or not long ago was, a signboard with these 
printed words thereon, “ Molly Pitcher’s well.” 

As a matter of fact, the fearless woman carried water from 
Wenrock Brook, which flowed then as it flows to-day, at the 
base of Combs Hill. She supplied the men serving her hus- 
band’s command with water until her husband, Sergt. McCaul- 
ley, fell, whereupon Molly ceased to fetch water, and took her 
husband's place and continued to do his work in serving that 
cannon throughout the remainder of the battle. Washington 
never did give her a commission as a lieutenant, as is sometimes 
asserted, but he personally coniplimented her for her bravery 
and, as Molly, when she was presented to Washington, wore a 
military coat, it is quite probable that Gen. Washington called 
her “Captain,” and so she was known until the day of her 
death. 

NEW JERSEY’S GREAT CONSTITUTIONALIST. 

Following independence came the work of providing a suit- 
able instrument for the government of the independent colo- 
nies. Washington presided over that great Constitutional Con- 
vention in Philadelphia in 1787, and one of the ablest members 
there was a delegate from New Jersey—William Paterson. It 
is not State pride which makes me declare that Paterson was 
one of the ablest members of the Constitutional Convention. 
President George Washington, wid had unequaled opportunity 
to study him in the convention, afterwards appointed Paterson 
an Associate Justice of the Supreme Court of the United States, 
and in making the appointment wrote to Paterson a letter of pe- 
culiarly high praise, a letter which I have seen but which, in my 
recent hurried search, I could not find. William Paterson was 
not a native Jerseyman, for, according to W. J. Mills, the editor 
of Paterson’s papers, Paterson was born in County Antrim, Ire- 
land, in 1745. According to other authorities he was born at 
sea, while his parents were voyaging to this country. He was 
a Jerseyman in all other respects but birth; he was graduated 
from Princeton College, was a member of the colonial legis- 
lative council, was our attorney general, our delegate to the 
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Continental Congress, and, as I have said, one of our delegates 
to the Nationai Constitutional Convention. He was a Senator 
from New Jersey, was our governor, and finally was New Jer- 
sey's representative upon the bench of the Supreme Court of the 
United States, appointed by Washington in 1793, and serving 
on the Supreme Court until he died in 1806. 

Students of the Constitution will recall that in the Constitu- 
tional Convention Paterson proposed a form of government 
which has become famous in constitutional history as the New 
Jersey plan. I assume that you are all familiar enough with 
that to make it unnecessary for me to describe it, but I can not 
refrain recalling to you that Paterson’s plan provided for a 
Supreme Court to be elected by Congress, not to be appointed by 
the President. This is too delicate a subject for a politician to 
touch upon; perhaps, nevertheless if that part of Paterson's plan 
had been adopted it may be fair to assume that we would not 
have had to wait so many years before Congress succeeded in 
framing a law to tax incomes, which would be found constitu- 
tional by the Supreme Court. 

PRINCETON'S PATRIOTISM, 

There is something very emphatic in much that can be found 
of utterances of New Jersey patriots during the Revolutionary 
War and the critical times which preceded it. One of the 
early presidents of Princeton College, John Witherspoon, held 
that office during the revolutionary period. It is almost in- 
evitable, in reading of Witherspoon, to compare him with a later 
president of Princeton, for we find that Witherspoon was more 
than a teacher. “He was,” writes Dr. Lyman Powell, “a prac- 
tical statesman. He seems to have brooded more on the rights 
ef man than on human depravity, more on law than on theology.” 
In the conyention which framed the constitution of New Jersey 
he amazed the other delegates by his knowledge of administra- 
tion, and led in their constructive labors; he assisted in the 
overthrow of William Franklin, the royal governor, was elected 
to the Continental Congress, and in the critical hour spurred all 
the lagging Members who hesitated to take the fatal step of 
authorizing their President and Secretary to sign and issue 
the Declaration of Independence. Upon that occasion, with 
solenin emphasis, he declared: 

For my own part, of property I have some, of reputation more. That 
reputation is staked, that property is pledged on the issue of this con- 
tract; and although these gray hairs must soon descend into the sepul- 
eher. I would infinitely rather that they descend thither by the band 


of the executioner than desert at this crisis the sacred cause of my 
country. 


With such a President, is it not to be wondered at that Prince- 
ton College was aflame with the fires of patriotism? It must be 
remembered that the Tory influences, both in New York and in 
Philadelphia, affected New Jersey and undoubtedly kept many 
of the prominent families from espousing the cause of the patri- 
ots. This sort of influence, one would suppose, would keep 
Princetonians not only out of Washington's army, but out of 
the service of the new Government of patriots. Such was not the 
fact. Besides the great number of Princetonians who fought for 
independence there were many who devoted their services -to 
the cause along civil lines. In the 10 years from 1766 to 1776 
Princeton College graduated 12 who sat in the Continental Con- 
gress, 6 who sat in the Constitutional Convention, 1 President 
of the United States, 1 Vice President, 24 Members of Congress, 
3 judges of the Supreme Court, 1 Secretary of State, 1 Post- 
master General, 3 Attorneys General, and 2 foreign ministers. 
I do not recite this as a tribute to Princeton, but rather to show 
what all the influences in New Jersey produced. Our State has 
lacked poets and historians to do justice to all her services to 
our country when services were most needed, and it seeins to me 
that the mere recital of the occupations preferred by the men 
who were in Princeton during that decade is evidence that the 
controlling passion in this State at that time was one of intense 
and deep patriotism, and in spite of strong Tory influences. 


NEW JERSEY’S SOLDIERS. 


In the War with Mexico, New Jersey wrote brilliant pages in 
her history, and names which are familiar to every Jerseyman 
appear in that chapter. Gen. Stephen Watts Kearny, who had 
served in the War of 1812, in our War with Mexico established 
civil government in Santa Fe, and fought the Battle of San 
Pasqual; and the manner in which he fought that battle made 
him a major general. In 1847 Gen. Kearny was appointed gov- 
ernor of California. Commodore Robert F. Stockton, of that 
Jersey family some members of which have been prominent in 
every war and almost every battle in American history, joined 
with Gen, Frémont in the conquest of California. It was Stock- 
ton who captured Los Angeles and organized a government 
there. 
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This is not the occasion to tell the splendid story of New 
Jersey in the Ciyil War. It is well, however, to recall that, in 
response to a call for three-months volunteers, the New Jersey 
brigade which was mustered into the service in response to that 
call was the first brigade to reach Washington, and that when, 
a year later, Lincoln called on New Jersey for three regiments, 
enlisted for three years, New Jersey’s governor promptly re- 
sponded, “The regiments are ready and awaiting orders.” The 
total call upon New Jesey for troops during the Civil War was 
78,248, and she responded with 88.305. Just this word as to 
the reputation Jerseymen made when they were called upon to 
fight. When Gen. Phil Kearny was intrusted with a particu- 
larly desperate enterprise he asked that he might select the 
men who were to follow him, and when his superior officer 
asked what troops he wanted, Kearny responded, “Give me 
Jerseymen; they never flinch.” Our war governor was Joel 
Parker. During the Confederate invasion of Pennsylvania, Gov. 
Parker sent several regiments there, and for his promptness and 
vigor in thus aiding the administration he was warmly thanked 
by President Lincoln. y 
CAUSE FOR STATE PRIDE, 

In this little sketch I have sought, by selecting a variety of 
historical incidents, to emphasize the fact that at all times 
New Jersey has been prompt to furnish loyal men, willing to 
fight and to die for their State; that at all times New Jersey 
has been able to supply for the Nation great statesmen and 
great jurists; that at all times New Jersey has had in the 
country’s battle fields brilliant and dashing officers to com- 
mand men who never flinched. If by directing your attention 
to these facts I shall have aroused a little more State pride, I 
will have accomplished what is close to my heart. A proper 
kind and degree of pride is good in a whole people as it is in 
an individual. It has sometimes seemed to me that, with all 
our just cause for pride in our State, we have not always felt 
the degree of it which we should. Possibly too many of us in 
north Jersey divide our State feeling with New York; too 
many in south Jersey divide our State feeling with Pennsyl- 
vania. I wish that we all knew more about, felt more, and 
cared more than perhaps some of us do for our own State, 
because New Jersey is worthy of the affection, the pride, and 
loyalty of any man; because having that affection and pride 
and loyalty she would respond to it with greater and more 
splendid progress in the future—yes, even with more of that 
splendid progress which has so notably marked her in the past. 


Sensational Indictment of Mexican Policy. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. W. D. B. AINEY, 


OF PENNSYLVANIA, 


In tue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, March 5, 1914. 


Mr. AINEY. Mr. Speaker, under the leave granted to me 
to extend my remarks in the Record I include an article written 
for the Public Ledger by Cassius E. Gillette, former major of 
Engineers, United States Army, and at present largely interested 
in Mexico. 

The article is as follows: 


SENSATIONAL INDICTMENT OF MEXICAN POLICY—MAJ. GILLETTE SEES IN 
“ WATCHFUL-WAITING ” POLICY OF THE ADMINISTRATION A SCHEME 
To Force HUERTA INTO INITIATIVE TO CREATE “ WAR PRESIDENT” OF 
UNITED STATES—Errort TO OVERCOME THE PARTY PLEDGE AGAINST A 
SECOND TERM FOUND IN ATTITUDE TOWARD LATIN REPUBLIC—“ To 
SAvE HIS FACE” 18 REGARDED AS AN IMPOSSIBLE EXPLANATION OF 
Tactics So FAR PURSUED—PART PLAYED BY THE OQIL INTERESTS— 
SPECIFICATIONS PRESENTED WHICH FORM a VERY STARTLING CUL- 
MINATION OF CURIOUS ACTIONS. 


{Written for the Public Ledger by Cassius E. Gillette, former major 
of ia G United States Army, and at present largely interested in 
exico. 


For almost a year the world has wondered what President 
Wilson's policy toward Mexico really was. 

At first, owing to the skillful press-agent work of Sherburn 
G. Hopkins, carried on almost under the shadow of the White 
House, the world assumed it was simply a high-minded resolve 
not to recognize a man who had achieved the Presidency of a 
Latin-American Republic by assassinating his predecessor. 

Later, when Europe generally recognized Gen. Huerta and 
the truth began to permeate that he was neither a traitor, 
assassin, nor usurper, directly or indirectly, and the awful 


aspects of what nonrecognition by the United States under the 
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Monroe doctrine extended really meant to Mexico, being par- 
tially appreciated, people attributed adherence to his remarkable 
attitude to a somewhat enlarged determination or obstinacy. 

Nonrecognition prevented Mexico from borrowing money, 
while savages like Villa, who do not need to borrow money, 
since they loot, rob, and extort ransoms like other bandits the 
world over, gradually destroyed the country. 

Then, the mysteries of real diplomacy and the natural desire 
of public men and editors to uphold the hands of the President, 
together with the deference almost necessary in connection with 
still undistributed patronage, gave an apparent publie sanction 
to a policy still unknown. 

Then the newspaper men, at least, came to the conclusion he 
had no policy at all, and never had had one, his unswerving de- 
termination to “oust Huerta” being due merely to a desire to 
appear infallible and “save his face.” But that theory is un- 
tenable. It does not fit the character of the man. No human 
being with believable instincts possibly could contemplate the 
suffering and destruction of property with the determination 
with which President Wilson nas watched the results of his 
keeping the civilized faction from borrowing the money abso- 
lutely necessary to protect civilization from savagery merely to 
“save his face,” 

The President even has reversed himself in Mexico. The re- 
cent recognition of Peru and Haiti are a complete reversal of 
all his avowed reasons for refusing to recognize Mexico. So 
that will not account for his unyielding obstinacy in Mexico. 

PREELECTION AGREEMENT. 

The following sequence of events may suggest the true rea- 
son: 

When Mr. Bryan became convinced at Baltimore that he 
could not be nominated this time, he forced the nomination of 
Wilson, previously “tying his feet“ with the provision commit- 
ting the party to a single term. No President who has fought 
a war during his first term has ever been refused a second, and, 
if he were a peace lover like McKinley, it did not take much of a 
war. There was nothing in sigh: that would give the necessary 
wave of popularity to overcome this plank in the Baltimore 
platform, except to be “ unwillingly” forced into intervention. 

To encourage the “ patriots,” while the good press-agent work 
of Hopkins, counsel for the Maderistas and the Waters-Pierce 
Oil Co., keeps the American people in the preposterous belief 
that those bandits, essentially Geronimo's Apache band over 
again, were patterned after our revolutionary sires; to nag 
Huerta until some overt act like the sinking of the Maine 
should inflame the American people so much that eyen a real 
lover of peace could not stop them, just as they overrode Me- 
Kinley; these were natural methods. Then another quick, 
sharp war and an overwhelming election to a second term. 

THE PRESIDENT'S ACTS, 


The following is a list of the striking things Mr. Wilson has 
done to Mexico. Every one of them fits the above explanation 
and they fit no other: 

First. Prompt refusal to recognize Huerta. This occurred 
only three days after the inauguration. It had been determined 
upon. Mr. Wilson’s closest adviser right along has been Mr. 
Cleveland H. Dodge, the largest contributor to his campaign 
fund and a director in the National City Bank, a Standard Oil 
institution. Mr. Hopkins, counsel for H. Clay Pierce, wanted 
recognition refused. 

Everyone who knows anything about Mexico realizes that 
had Huerta been recognized promptly, and thereby been per- 
mitted to borrow money, all this carnage, destruction, and out- 
rage would have been ayoided. 

Incidentally, Huerta seems stronger to-day than before. 
American injustice has united the civilized elements with him. 

Second. President Wilson paid no attention to information and 
warnings on the subject. I myself wrote him the true situation 
in March and warned him that unless he recognized Huerta he 
would soon have to give up the Monroe doctrine or start an 
unjust, expensive, and bloody war. 

I repeated this in a long letter from Mexico in August, giving 
him the facts of my fresh observations. Doubtless hundreds of 
others did the same thing. He refused to discuss Mexico even 
with Congressmen of his own party, for which he must have 
had some secret personal reason. 

RECOGNITION REFUSED. 

Third. He was really the State Department “when foreign 
affairs were concerned.” Whatever Mr. Bryan did or refused 
to do was presumably in compliance with Mr. Wilson’s wishes. 
In March I spent more than two hours with Mr. Bryan, explain- 
ing to him that the real trouble in Mexico was due to the fact 
that the peons owned no land; that this was due wholly to the 
fact that only lands actually cultivated were taxed; that even 


Diaz had not felt able to tackle this problem, since the congress- 
men were the landowners; that only an outside power could 
correct this; and suggested that he here had an opportunity to 
do more for real democracy than he ever had done or ever could 
do by sending John Lind down there to promise recognition 
provided the leaders would promise to put a graduated tax on 
uncultivated land, that in, say, 10 years would be large enough 
to force its enltivation or sale. His answer was we could not 
have “conditional recognition.” Now we see John Lind down 
there peddling “conditional recognition” and offering assist- 
ance to get loans as a bonus, but under impossible conditions. 
The four Wilson requirements which John Lind demanded of 
Huerta were as preposterous as if he had asked him to jump 
over the moon. Yet to Americans, unfamiliar with the real 
conditions and misled by the oil press agent, they seemed quite 
reasonable and on the lines of true democracy. 

John Lind could not be sent down there to lay the ground for 
a future democracy, but could be commissioned to nag Huerta 
into doing something to justify intervention. 

GOADING HUERTA. 

Fourth. The systematic efforts to irritate Gen. Huerta are re- 
markable, 

The secret sending of William Bayard Hale, formerly a cler- 
gyman, is a case in point. This man did many things to irri- 
tate Mexico, coming as a secret sort of an ambassador, using the 
embassy code, and officially intruding in many disagreeable 
ways. 

Then went John Lind, bearing impossible requirements; a 
Scandinavian from the far North, speaking no Spanish, and 
with a point of view as far as possible removed from that of the 
Latin races, and therefore slow to realize and sympathize with 
the difficulties of governing turbulent Mexico; a man too old to 
go to see the horrors of Durango, Torreon, or Chihuahua, and at 
the mercy of local American influences in Mexico City—and 
there are many there who, for personal reasons, want interven- 
tion, while rumors and lies there are as thick as dust in a 
March wind. 

Although Mexico City is as safe as Philadelphia, and with a 
delightful climate the year round, he keeps John Lind swelter- 
ing in the discomforts of the hamlet of Vera Cruz under the 
guns of our warships, as though in fear of his life—irritating to 
Mexico and misleading to the rest of the world. 

In this work of super irritation ” the President is most ably 
assisted by Mr. Hopkins, the oil press agent, who, by telegrams 
and misleading views given out by the “junta” from his office, 
does everything possible to irritate Gen. Huerta, especially by 
misleading the American people. 

Pages of this could be given, but not one misleading statement 
from this source has been corrected by Mr. Wilson or his State 
Department, so far as I can find; and, although Mr. Hopkins's 
work is notorious and calculated above all things to bring on 
intervention, not once has he been rebuked or even mentioned. 
If the President did not really want intervention, would he not 
do something to inform the people about this? 

THE WARNING TO AMERICANS, 


Fifth. Last August he ordered all Americans posthaste out of 
Mexico, furnishing them with cattle-boat passage or a second- 
class ticket on the regular lines. This precipitate action has 
never been explained. Is not the desire to make a lot of ruined 
Americans demand intervention the best reason in sight? 

Sixth. He has made strenuous personal efforts to prevent the 
established Government getting loans. He lifted the embargo 
on arms to be “fair to the constitutionalists.“ Why did he not 
then be fair to the civilized side by stating that he would do 
nothing subsequently to interfere with the payment of loans 
made to the Mexican Government? The constitutionalists do 
not borrow. They steal. To bolster up the weaker side and 
weaken the stronger paves the way to intervention. 

He personally directed the Postmaster General to press Mex- 
ico for a settlement of about $1,000,000 difference in the postal 
matters. To weaken the stronger side? 

Seventh. Henry Lane Wilson won the admiration of every- 
body by the masterly way he handled the situation during the 
time Madero and Huerta were fighting Felix Diaz last February. 
Yet the President dismissed Mr, Wilson in disgrace because his 
recommendations were not in accord with “the policy” (sic) 
of the administration. Had these recommendations been fol- 
lowed, intervention would have been impossible. Was not that 
the real clash of policies? 

Eighth. Professing a horror of war, he has maintained near 
the border a large army, only one-third of it used to maintain 
the embargo on arms, The remainder is at Texas City ready 
for emergencies. Does “ watchful waiting” mean waiting for 


some one to “sink the Maine“? Does the maintenance of 14 
warships on the Mexican coast look like preparation for war? 
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They were kept there under courtesy of Mexico until October 
1. Now “ wearing out their welcome” seems another intentional 
irritant—a chip on the shoulder. 

Ninth. For 48 hours after the capture of Victoria, a city of 
15,000 people, Mr. Wilson “viewed the situation with compla- 
cency.” The facts have never come out, but beyond doubt the 
savages were allowed the regular 24 hours of “ liberty” imme- 
diately after the capture. This “liberty” means license to loot 
and rob, and there is no reasonable doubt that during those 48 
hours of complacency not less than 1,000 young girls and women 
suffered. The known proportions at Durango would make it 
more than this. Could any human being stand for this merely 
to “saye his face”? No; it must be a profoundly important 
reason, like a second term of the “ New Freedom.” 


SUGGESTIONS REPELLED. 


Tenth. Last August, about the time Carranza probably died 
and his unknown brother was slipped into his place for press- 
agent purposes, the junta in Washington was much discouraged 
and ready to quit. An American acting for them sent a letter 
to the President that if he would send John Lind to Carranza 
and ask him in the name of the United States to lay down his 
arms, he would do so. All he wanted was to save his face. 

This letter was ignored totally, and some weeks later, when 
the writer of it informed the President in writing that he could 
suggest a feasible plan to promptly end all the bloodshed (it 
was by getting Porfirio Diaz to return), he was sent, by direc- 
tion of the President, to see Secretary Bryan on the subject. 
Bryan grossly insulted him while his guest in the State Depart- 
ment carriage before he had his plan half stated. The Presi- 
dent, althongh promptly informed of the matter, did nothing to 
relieve himself of the charge of sending a gentleman to be in- 
sulted by his Secretary of State. This was not merely to 
“ save his face.” 

UNJUST STRICTURES ON HUERTA. 


Eleventh. He deliberately has misled the American people in 
his official messages. He has called Huerta a “ usurper,” which 
he is not, and President Wilson must know he is not, He said 
in December, “There is no government in Mexico carefully 
weighed words. Yet at that time all the functions of govern- 
ment were going on normally over two-thirds of the area and 
five-sixths of the population of Mexico. The courts were in ses- 
sion, the Congress was in session, every executive function was 
normal. In Mexico City, Guadalajara, Morelia, Puebla, Guana- 
juato, Oaxaca, San Luis Potosi, Tampico, Pachuca, Manzanillo, 
and Merida, large and important cities, all was peace and quiet, 
and also in the rich and populous States in which they are 
located, barring a few stray bandits, lesser lights than Mr. Za- 
pata, who is frequently “ storming the gates of Mexico City“ in 
the Hopkins type of news, just as he has been storming them 
every few months, during Madero's régime and all, ever since 
Madero started him on the warpath. The storming consists in 
sneaking out of the surrounding mountains 25 to 40 miles from 
the city, murdering a few peons and robbing a few henroosts, 
and then sneaking back to his mountain hiding place. 

Mr. Wilson must know these things. Can any other reason be 
advanced for his bold statement that “ there is no government in 
Mexico” except to lay the foundation for a future unwilling 


intervention? 
EMBARGO ON ARMS, 

Twelfth. The embargo on arms was never really effective, and 
Gen. Bliss so stated in his annual report last July. It could 
with ease have been made perfect. Why was it not done? 

Lifting it only made it easier for the bandits to get arms, 
and made it possible to get cannon, against which the embargo 
had been effective. 

The embargo prevented the 2,000 Federals cooped up in Oji- 
naga, whence they had come from Chihuahua, to save the 
women from Villa's “ patriots.’ A nation can not very well 
smuggle arms like “patriots” of the Villa stripe do. Had the 
embargo been lifted a little sooner they could have gotten plenty 
of ammunition and held their ground. Now, we have an official 
boarding house for 5,000 of them, including the fugitive women 
and children. 

So long as arms were only smuggled no claim could be urged 
against the United States for damages done with those arms to 
Mexican citizens and others. Now, the case is exactly parallel 
with the Alabama claims our people collected from England. 
Can we be consistent and not pay such claims? In international 
law the legality of Huerta’s becoming President cuts no figure. 
England might have asserted Lincoln was not legally elected, as 
a great many of the States did not vote, but such a proposition 
was never even suggested. A pretty bill we will have to pay. 
Why was this cruel and expensive move made except to make 
intervention necessary? 


Thirteenth. Chargé d'Affaires O'Shaughnessy was required to 
hold President Huerta responsible for newspaper criticism of 
President Wilson. What does President Wilson do to stop the 
atrocious lying about President Huerta that the press agent 
3 our papers? But the action is calculated to irritate 

uerta. 


INQUIRY SUGGESTED. 

Fourteenth. A congressional investigation into Mexican affairs 
on the ground would have cleared the matter up long ago. It 
has been proposed several times, Somebody smothers it. The 
President never has lifted a finger to further it. Why not, if 
he felt he was right? 

Fifteenth. He has worked, tooth and nail, to undermine 
Huerta by saying that he was “crumbling”; that the “end 
was coming”; that his real condition would “ presently be re- 
vealed.” This was last August. The “revelation” has not 
arrived yet, but it has helped to prevent Mexico from borrowing 
money so that “intervention presently will be revealed.” 

Sixteenth. Propositions for Pan American good offices to settle 
the trouble have never been favored by Mr. Wilson, They would 
be futile, in fact, but not if the situation were in line with his 
actions and speeches. Why has he not furthered it? 

THE BENTON CASE. 

Seventeenth. He has done many things to keep England from 
intervening. There would be no glory in that for the New Free- 
dom. Sir Wiliam Tyrrel assented to his request to “let him 
handle it,” but said England will look to the United States, not 
ry Mexico, for every dollar of damage and every English life 

That is what is bothering now in the Benton case. Hopkins, 
naturally, does not want the succession to go to Villa, He is 
impossible and his oil sentiments are unknown. Carranza (real 
or ringer“) is more civilized, more possible, and more tract- 
able. Since he sent many Hopkins-like telegrams from Nogales, 
when he actually was 600 miles from that point and 200 miles 
from a telegraph office, he easily sent the other day a message 
revealing a knowledge of diplomacy and international law pos- 
sessed only by specialists, It takes an unwonted time to get his 
as yet unreceived reply to Bryan's response—probably has to 
import it from Washington. 

Eighteenth. The Panama Canal was built large at enormous 
cost to develop our West and our East by reducing the freight 
rates between. To put a toll on our coastwise trade is precisely 
equal to the abandonment of a part of the canal or a part of 
its value. Even self-stultification cuts no figure. England must 
go into Mexico only through President Wilson. 


DEBTS AND CLAIMS, 


Nineteenth. The floundering for a reason for not recognizing 
Huerta has taken some curious slides. At first it was pure 
altruism; peaceful change of Governments. Two lives had been 
lost. Balance them with the thousands lost since, the hundreds 
of millions of bridges, public buildings, and other property 
destroyed, and the real beauty of this altruism appears. 

A few months later Senator Swanson, of Virginia, a member 
of the Senate Committee on Foreign Affairs and close to the 
late chairman of that committee, about the only man with 
whom the President appears to haye consulted with on Mexico, 
told me, The reason we won't recognize Huerta is because he 
has incurred debts, and recognition would put those debts ahead 
of our claims.” 

Shades of dollar diplomacy! Can that be a real reason? 
Some reason was necessary or intervention would not follow. 

Later, in the beautiful Mobile speech, the reason had taken 
another plunge downward. It was concessions, and oil conces- 
sions at that. Is there enough oil this side of the South Pole 
to breed the destruction of a nation that our oil kings may 
get it? 

But it served as an excuse for nonrecognition. 

BENTON AND VERGARA, 


Twentieth. The State Department has maintained a most re- 
markable silence on things Mexican.: I believe they have records 
of about 135 Americans being killed since American money 
helped Madero to “break out! —all killed by bandits who are 
trying to destroy Mexico, not by Mexico. If those are “let 
out” suddenly and attributed to “ Mexico” after some Consti- 
tutionalists posing as Federals” shall haye “sunk the Maine,” 
it would make intervention certain and a scholarly but unvwill- 
ing war hero” would be born and maybe reelected. 

Note the difference between the energy of the administra- 
tion to-day in the Benton and Vergara cases. General” Villa, 
the leader Mr. Wilson is supporting, undoubtedly foully mur- 
dered this well-known, prominent Englishman. The administra- 
tion has piffled over the matter until decomposition has de- 
stroyed the evidence. On the other hand, Clemente Vergara, 
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good old Yankee name, an American citizen whose picture does 
not look like it, is alleged to have been decoyed across the river 
by some horsethieves, who posed as Federals, and “maybe” 
killed him. Gen. Huerta is 1,200 miles away and can not exer- 
cise jurisdiction because we permitted a “revolution” against 
his country by a man who said he got his money from Standard 
Oil, and because we are helping bandits to destroy his juris- 
diction. Yet far more diplomatie energy has been spent to make 
Gen. Huerta account for that farce than was put on Benton's 
real case right under our noses, while all the other Americans 
that Villa seems to haye murdered in the last month are almost 
in ‘innocuous desuetude.” 

Have you not noticed that every time Villa does something 
unspeakable the press agent “coppers it” with something simi- 
lar on Huerta? When Villa thoughtlessly murdered every pris- 
oner he captured in Juarez, that just as soon as there was time 
to concoct the scheme a written order was found in the same 
vicinity purporting to be an old order of Huerta to do the 
same thing? Gen. Huerta is a soldier and a gentleman, trained 
at the West Point of Mexico. If he were brute enough to order 
such a thing, do you think he would be fool enough to put it 
in writing? Verily we are easily fooled. But do you think 
the President was fooled? With his sources of information he 
ought not to be; but such things help to bring on intervention. 


AFTER HUERTA, WHAT? 


Twenty-first. The very plans or lack of plans to answer the 
question, After Huerta, what?” are illuminating. President 
Wilson's only expressed plan is a “hope”—and a futile, queer 
hope at that. He said at Mobile some months ago, speaking of 
Gen. Huerta: 


By a little every day his 99 and l are crumbling, and the 
collapse is not far away. e shall not, I believe, be obliged to alter 
our policy of watchful waiting; and then, when the time comes, we 
shall hope to see constitutional order restored in distressed Mexico by 
the concert and energy of such of her leaders as prefer the liberty of 
their people to their own ambitions. 


This “ crumbling,” mind you, was to be done by the atrocious 
Villa. How many leaders of concert and energy, think you, 
would Villa leave to displace him in power? The only “ con- 
cert” possible would be the low bass rumble of revolvers fired 
into the stomachs of those energetic leaders, like poor Benton, 
but the only music about it would be to ears waiting to inter- 
vene, since armed force alone could then have any influence in 
that distracted land. 

Even to-day the President is “making it very plain” that 
drastic measures may soon be necessary. Has not enough ap- 
peared to justify the belief that if Huerta personally, instead 
of Villa, had shot into Benton's stomach, drastic measures would 
have been taken already? 

Gen. Huerta is carefully guarding the American Club in 
Mexico City. He will not let fakers “sink the Maine” there. 
But the possibilities are potential; and I earnestly entreat the 
American people and our representatives in Congress to tuke 
no action on anything that may be charged to the “ Federals” 
in Mexico without the most calm and searching investigation. 

The Maine was blown up from the outside, but no sane 
person now believes Spain had anything to do with it. 


Agricultural Appropriation Bill. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. WILLIAM P. BORLAND, 


OF MISSOURI, 


In tHe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Thursday, March 5, 1914, 
On the bill (H. R. 13079) making appropriations for the Department 
of Agriculture for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1915. 

Mr. BORLAND. Mr. Speaker, since it has been published 
that I have introduced a resolution in Congress demanding a 
full and fair investigation of the charges of Representative 
SHACKLEFORD that money is being raised and a lobby main- 
tained to subsidize the press and influence Senators and Mem- 
bers of Congress in opposition to the road bill I have been re- 
quested by various parties interested to see that they were 
given a hearing. This is a very proper and honest request, and 
I am very glad to aid in giving a square deal to any man or 
organization affected. Those who come forward promptly and 
join in the demand for an investigation give evidence of their 
good faith and prevent what should be a great beneficial move- 
ment in favor of good roads from degenerating into a mere 
personal or political squabble. Let us try to clear away this 


smoke of battle and see whether there is not, after all, only a 
mere difference of opinion as to methods. 

Among others I have received a letter from Hon. John A, 
Wilson, president of the American Automobile Association. Mr. 
Wilson is a brother of President Woodrow Wilson. My ac- 
quaintance with him is slight, as I am not now and never have 
been a member of the American Automobile Association or any 
other similar association. However, I Fave no hesitation in com- 
plying with the courteous request of Mr. Wilson to permit him 
to state his side of the case: 


Hon. WILLIAM P. BORLAND, Manch 3, 1914. 


House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


My Dran Sir; As the head of a nation-wide body of road users, 
speaking in organized form for a million and a quarter motor-car 
owners, My attention has been called to the extraordinary attack on the 
American Automobile Association recently made in the House of Repre- 
sentatives by the chairman of the Committee on Roads. In noting that 
you propose a committee of inquiry in connection with Mr. SHACKLE- 
Ford's statements and allegations, I am prompted to ask your assistance 
in answering at once the insinuations and other misinformation con- 
tained in the address of the Missouri Member. This matter would have 
received prompter attention on the part of myself and fellow officers if 
a prolonged business trip had not kept me away from the American 
Automobile Association's Washington headquarters. 

The quite general editorial criticism that spontaneously came forth 
against the so-called Shackleford bill unquestionably was rompted 
almost entirely by the inclusion in it, in an optional form, of the unten- 
able Shackleford roads rental plan. Mr. SHACKLEFORD overcompli- 
mented us when he charged that the American Automobile Association 
was responsible for the protest that arose in every section of the coun- 
try. The press has made and vest is ga will continue to make suffi- 
cient reply to the amusing insinuations relating thereto. 

It is my belief that many who voted for the committee's compromise 
bill did so because of the feeling that section 4, referring to “roads 
rental“ would be elimina the Senate, and that there would also 
bea“ tightening up" of section 3, whereby cooperation between the 

y department of a State and the Secretary of Agriculture would 
guarantee a positive and economical progress in improvement. 

In every important road convention in which the American Automo- 
bile Association has been concerned in the past three years we haye 
never failed to give Mr. SHACKLEFORD an opportunity of putting for- 
ward what he considers the correct plan for national -roads legisla- 
tion, for while we have disa. th him there has n no objection 
on our part to a thorough consideration of the subject from every angle. 
Since there are a great many people even in Missouri who disagree with 
Mr. SHACKLEFORD S ideas, it would appear that the motorists of the 
country in an organizea form have a similar right to express themselves 
— conte for that which they believe will best meet the needs of the 
situation. 

It is the evident desire of Mr. SHACKLEFORD to make it upar that 
we have used our organized strength in an antagonistic attitude toward 
Members of Congress who do not agree with us in roads legislation. 
Outside of the trouble which Mr. SHACKLEFORD is having in his own 
State, we are not aware of any similar condition of affairs elsewhere 
in the country, in so far as it relates to a Member of Congress, 

In an association which has over 500 local and State organized units 
it is neither possible nor desirable that the parent body should intrude 
itself Into the affairs of a district club. If the majority of the ple 
in any civil subdivision are not in accord with the procedure of their 
Representative, it is fair to assume that they have a right to convey 
to bim their wishes. If he does not see fit to regard these wishes, the 
matter is one which concerns the voters and the one elected to office. Ti 
a Member of Congress from Missouri has a difference of opinion with 
the citizens of that State over a matter which concerns the Common- 
wealth as a whole—and assuredly that is the case in the roads ques- 
tion—it is inevitable that the two parties will settle their own argu- 
ment either before or on election day. Apparently Mr. SHACKLEFORD is 
serving his own district to its satisfaction, though some sections of bis 
State may not look upon his congressional services as being such as 
one should expect from a national Representative, 

If President H. D Train, of the Kansas City club, saw fit to contend 
that a Congressman from Missouri should not be returned because of 
his attitude on Federal roads aid, that matter would be one to be passed 
upon by the Missouri club. Certainly the national body had no par- 
ticipation in the premises except that the Missouri club was, like some 
500 other clubs, a member of the American Automobile Association, and 
as such followed out the policies laid down by the association as ex- 
pressed in annual meeting or through the work of the several national 
boards, one of which has a distinctive good-roads function. 

It is undoubtedly true that Mr. Train exaggerated the efforts of the 
American Automobile Association in what happened to the Shackleford 
measure of 1912 when It reached the Senate as a “rider” on the Post 
Office appropriation bill, and at that time glaringly stood forth unclad 
and unashamed as a “pork barrel“ roads rental plan. True it was that 
the American Automobile Association clubs wrote to Senators in pro- 
test against such a ridiculous Federal form in which to hope for roads 
betterment. One only has to read the speeches in the Senate to realize 
the extent of the feeling at the time against roads rental, Senator 
Joux Snanr WILLIAMS quite adequately sized up the matter, and this 
extract from his address is typical of what others sald. Thus did the 
Senator from eerie ey contend; 

“ I believe that the Government of the United States ought to devote 
its surplus revenues to road building. I am opposed to the provisions 
in the House bill because they are at once dribbling and driveling, and 
until something substantial can be done I am in favor of the Govern- 
ment not attempting to do anything. 

“You must make one road good, then you must make another good, 
and then a third, and then a fourth. There must be some scheme 
whereby that could be done with fairness to the States and the several 
sections of the country" 

A previous American Antomobile Association president, Robert P. 
Hooper, was urged by Mr. SHACKLEFORD to get the automobilists to 
support the rental plan, which its author insisted would be signed by 

dent Taft, as he could not avoid so doing if it passed the Senate in 
the form of a “rider.” It is worthy of note to remember that at an 
automobile club dinner in New York City Mr. Taft had not hesitated 
to say that the Federal authority existed to engage in roads building, 
but he put forth a plea not to do so, for the Government could not afford 
to enter into such an undertaking at that time, 
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AMERICAN AUTOMOBILE ASSOCIATION KIND OF “* LOBBYING.” 


If in the campaign of education which we have carried on all over the 
country, in ohne both big and little roads, in contending through our 
State associations and local clubs for State highway departments and 
positive attention to county and township roads; if in the vast quantity 
of publicity that has gone to the hundreds of daily and farm papers 
throughout the country putting forth the logic of effective and econom- 
ical roads construction and maintenance; our interrelated work of 
this character can be opani as “lobbying,” then we stand we 
convicted. And we only hope that as a result we shall be compell 
with thousands of others, to travel over miles of highways connecting 
community and country, towns and cities, and the States of our great 
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METHOD OF APPROACH ONLY DIFFERENCE OF OPINION. 


Difference of opinion in the roads question now is simply from the 
method of approach. ll are agreed that a comprehensive plan neces- 
sarily must embrace, in so far as it is possible to do so, both the big 
roads and the little roads which connect even the back-roads farm with 
the nearest market place. What the farms on the back roads produce 
counts as a substantial percentage of the total food supply of the whole 
country. 

It is nothing more than a simple case of self-preservation on the 
part of the urban dweller to see to it that every load of farm products 

ssible reach the consumer as cheaply as possible, The country 
Koeller and the city resident are plainly interdependent. One class 
raises or manufactures what the other must have in order to exist 
farm products to the market place and manufactured articles from the 
market place to the farm. 

In a scientific distribution of roads 8 all four civil subdivi- 
sions must be concerned. It is plainly a logical sequence that the 
township and county units should look to the State not only to be re- 
lieved of those roads which assume an intercounty character but also 
for added cooperation in connection with the smaller market laterals 
and township feeders, 

If the State has financial cooperation from the central source, a la: 
part of the money could be expended on the most-used commercial roa 
connecting with similar roads in adjoining States. All of which simply 
means that the State would then have a greater amount of money to 
distribute through its county and township units on essential roads con- 
necting market with farm. 

Roads opinion has not yet erystallized to obtain this logical proce- 
dure, to reach which there ma have to come a national innings of ex- 
perience similar to that through which have pasea all States that have 
succeeded in some degree in equitably distributing the growing burden 
of highways cost, both as to construction and maintenance. 

We shail continue to strive for that which will bring lasting accom- 
plishment. cooperating with bodies having similar aims, and accepting 
a consensus of judgment when it will secure real results. Onr member- 
ship includes thousands who serve from pure enthusiasm, with abso- 
Jutely nothing to gain except as they share with others in the fruits of 
this great work of “ threading together the energies of the Nation.” 

Very truly, yours, 
Joun A. WILSON, 
President American Automobile Association. 


Rural Post Roads. 
SPEECH 


OF 


HON. HUBERT D. STEPHENS, 


OF MISSISSIPPI, 
IN rue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Tuesday, February 10, 1914. 


The House in Committee of the Whole House on the sta f j 
had under consideration the bill (H. R. 11686) „ 
United States shall, in certain cases, aid the States and the civil sub- 
divisions thereof in the construction and. maintenance of rural post 
roads, 

Mr. STEPHENS of Mississippi. Mr. Chairman, during the 
last Congress I made a speech on the subject of “ Good roads,” 
in which my views on the right of the Federal Government te 


aid the States in road building and the expediency of its doing 
so were fully expressed; therefore I shall not detain the com- 
mittee very long, especially as it is apparent that this bill will 
pass by a large vote. 

The last national Democratic platform declared that— 

We favor Federal aid to State and local authorities in the construc- 
tion and maintenance of post roads, 

The agitation on the subject of good roads and the demand 
for consideration of the subject by Congress became so strong 
that at the beginning of this, the Sixty-third Congress, a Com- 
mittee on Roads was organized. Owing to the fact that the 
good-roads question is a live issue and affects every individual 
and every section, this new committee was at once regarded as 
one of the most important and desirable committees of the 
House, and a place on it was eagerly sought. 

Several Members left other important committees fo take a 
place on it. Among the number were Hon. D. W. SHACKLEFORD, 
of Missouri, who was on the Ways and Means Committee; Hon. 
E. W. Saunpers, of Virginia, who was on the Committee on Ap- 
propriations; Hon. J. J. Wurracre, of Ohio, who was on the 
Committee on Agriculture; and Hon. J. F. Byrnes, of South 
Carolina, Hon. R. L. Dovcuton, of North Carolina, and myself, 
who were on the Committee on Banking and Currency. Euch 
one who left one of the great committees for a place on the new 
one was prompted to do so by the belief that he could perform 
more direct and greater service to the people whom he repre- 
sented. 

For the past few years there has been considerable discussion 
in regard to improving our highways. This agitation of the 
question has come from several sources, and differing views 
have been expressed. Discussing this matter last fall at De- 
troit before the American Roads Association the chairman of 
our committee, Mr, SHACKLEFORD, said: 2 

It can not be doubted that an overwhelming majority of the people 
want Federal roads legislation; but unfortunately they radically differ 
in 3 as to what such legislation should provide. They are di- 
vi into two general ciasses which, for the purpose of this discussion, 
may be designated as the “touring-roads” class and the “ business- 
roads” class. The “ touring- roads class is marching under a banner 
ppan which is inscribed in letters of gold: “See America first.” The 
“business-roads” class is marshalling its forces under a flag which 
bears the legend: “ Cheaper transportation and lower cost of living.” 

The touring-roads class is largely made up of rich automobile 
owners who desire to spend a part of their leisure in touring the coun- 
try. These are reenforced by manufacturers of road machinery and 
road materials who regard Uncle Sam as good pay.“ a liberal buyer, 
and one who would be a valuable customer if only he would embark in 
the business of building “national roads.” 

The “touring-roads” class demands that the United States shall 
limit its road activities to the construction and maintenance of a few 
ocean-to-ocean and across-country highways of great perfection and 
then leave the rest of the people to build their own roads or do without, 
as they may choose. 

The business-roads class believe that in dealing with roads we 
must keep in mind their functions and the relation which they bear to 
the general transportation system of the country ; that as the harbor is 
the terminus of the river and the railroad, so, for practical purposes, 
the railway station is the terminus for roads; that neither freight nor 
passengers will ever be carried long distances over roads as cheaply as 
they could be over railways, and that it is an idle dream to imagine 
that autotrucks and automobiles will take the place of railways in the 
long-distance movement of freight or passengers; that the proper func- 
tion of roads is not to connect antipodal oceans nor the distant capitals 
of far-away States, but to make easy communication een the farms 
on the one hand and the towns and railway stations on the other, to 
the end that the farmer may market his crops at less expense and the 
town dweller may get farm products more easily and at less cost. 
They therefore favor a general system of roads radiating from the 
towns and railway stations out among the farms. 

Mr. Chairman, I am willing for those who want to travel for 
pleasure to have good roads to ride over, but I am more con- 
cerned in improving the roads for the use of those who use 
them in carrying on their business and work. As between the 
“touring roads” and “business roads,” it can be easily deter- 
mined which would prove more beneficial to the greatest num- 
ber of the people. Of course, the “business roads” would do 
this; therefore we should direct our efforts and attention to- 
ward that class of roads. 

One of the great problems of the age is that of transportation. 
This is not confined to railroads or water transportation, but it 
includes every means by which is made the exchange and inter- 
change of commodities between the many millions of the Na- 
tion. This, of course, includes rural roads, and they are in 
reality one of the prime factors. 

If the money that has been wastefully and extravagantly ex- 
pended by the Government for the past 25 years had been used 
in building roads, we would have a system that we would be 
proud of. Not only this, but such a system would have saved 
several billions of dollars. It is estimated that it costs the 
farmers $1,500,000,000 to haul their produce to market, about 
one-sixth of the value of the annual production of agricultural 
products. The per ton-mile cost of marketing such products in 
this country is estimated at 23 cents. In some of the foreign 
countries where they have improved highways and where the 
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Government lends aid to the local communities the per ton- 
mile cost of transportation is from 9 to 12 cents. The cost is 
lessened by the saying of wear and tear of both the team and 
conveyance and also by the saving of time. 


Some time ago a joint committee on Federal aid in the con- 
struction of highways was appointed. Its membership was com- 
posed of five Senators and five Congressmen. Much information 
of interest and importance was gathered. It was shown that 
there is no nation of any consequence that has not given assist- 
ance to the local communities in the construction and main- 
tenance of highways. There has been much more attention 
given roads in foreign countries than in our own, consequently 
those countries have better roads than we have. As early as 
1776 France, by a decree of the council of States, classified the 
main roads into four classes and prescribed the width to be, 
respectively. 42, 36, 30, and 24 feet. As a result France has the 
best roads in the world, and this fact has contributed largely 
to make that country one of the most prosperous of all the 
nations. 

We can figure reasonably well the amount of revenue that 
will be collected each year. It is certain that every dollar of 
this money will be appropriated for some purpose. In my judg- 
ment, millions of dollars are wasted every year on the Army, 
Navy, rivers and harbors, and many other things. When the 
people of this Nation once see the benefits that come to them 
from Federal aid in the matter of constructing and maintaining 
roads, then the demands for larger appropriations for this pur- 
pose will be so strong that they can not be denied. As the 
money in the Treasury will not be enough to supply all de- 
mands, and millions will be asking for money for roads, while 
a much smaller number will be crying out for these other mat- 
ters, Congress will be forced to increase the appropriations for 
roads and decrease appropriations for useless, wasteful, and 
extravagant purposes. Thus the tax money of the people will 
be returned to them in beneficial improvements and the squan- 
dering of funds will cease. 

Instead of spending $150,000,000 for the Navy. $100,000,000 
for the Army, $45,000,000 for rivers and harbors, and many other 
millions for purposes that are absolutely useless and give no 
returns whatever, I hope to see a large part of this money used 
in building a system of roads that will bring large interest to 
the people in the form of easier and cheaper transportation, as 
well as in the pleasure that comes from good roads. 

The era of national aid to State roads is upon us. Millions 
of acres of public lands have been given to the railroad com- 
panies; vast sums of money have been appropriated to con- 
struct canals and improve rivers and harbors; the Panama 
Canal is just being completed at an expense of nearly $400,- 
000,000; millions have been spent on irrigation projects and 
the reclamation of desert and arid lands; and we expend yearly 
many millions on the Army, Navy, and public buildings. 

The time has come when something must be done for the 
benefit of the whole people. No better means can be devised 
than by making provision for better and cheaper transportation. 
One phase of the transportation question has been solved by 
the parcel post; another will be reached by improving the rural 
roads. 

While the bill will not meet the demands, yet it will go far 
toward the mark. It will aid every community through which 
a rural or star route runs; it will have a stimulating effect 
upon road improvement, and will encourage systematic work 
along this line, ‘ 

Good roads will benefit every section and every class. The 
man in the city as well as the man in the country will be 
helped. Cheaper transportation means cheaper food for the 
one who buys; it means that the producer can reach market 
more easily and more readily. Good roads will make life more 
pleasant for the farmer; and they, with the benefits that come 
with them, will do much to make life more attractive, and will 
help to turn the tide back toward the farm and away from the 
commercialism of the cities. 

Sections 3 and 4 of the bill related to the selection of roads 
on which this money is to be expended. Section 3 provides 
that in no case shall the United States bear more than one-half 
of the construction and maintenance of any road under the pro- 
visions of this section. Section 4 provides that certain roads in 
the States which are adapted to use by the United States as 
rural post roads shall be divided into three classes, to be known 
as class A, class B, and class C. 

Class A shall embrace roads upon which no incline is steeper 
than is reasonably necessary in view of the natural topography 
of the locality, well drained, with a road track composed of 
macadam or other material of equal utility and cost, constructed 
and maintained in such manner that it shall have a smooth, firm 
surface. 


Class B shall embrace roads upon which no incline is steeper 
than is reasonably necessary in view of the natural topography 
of the locality, well drained, with a road track composed of 
shells, gravel, or a proper combination of sand and clay or other 
material of equal utility but less expensive than macadam, con- 
structed and maintained in such manner that it shall bave a 
smooth, firm surface. 

Class C shall embrace roads upon which no incline is steeper 
than is reasonably necessary in view of the natural topography 
of the locality, with adequate drainage and ample side ditches, 
with a roadway constructed so as to quickly shed water into 
the side ditches and kept crowned and compacted by dragging or 
other adequate means, so that it shall be reasonably passable 
for wheeled vehicles. 

Under the latter section there will be an allowance of $60, 
$30, and $15 per mile, according to the class under which the 
road falls. 

This bill will give nearly $500,000 to my State. It will be of 
considerable benefit to us, and the benefits will be increased as 
the appropriations for this purpose increase, as they undoubt- 
edly will if the money is properly expended and it is demon- 
strated that the people approve of national aid in this regard. 
Divided among the counties of the State this will give several 
thousand dollars to each county. 

Mr. Chairman, if improved highways mean, as they undoubt- 
edly do, easier, better, and cheaper means of transportation; if 
they mean better country communities, higher prices for land, 
larger attendance upon schools and churches; if they mean 
lighter work, a saving of time, and a saving of horse flesh and 
vehicles; if they mean a saving of temper and an increase of 
pleasure to those who use them; if they mean that both the 
social and commercial life will be benefited, there can be no 
good reason for anyone to oppose this bill. [Applause.] 

Mr. Chairman, one of the objections raised by the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. SLAYDEN] was that the States could construct 
these roads for 65 per cent of what the cost would be if the 
Federal Government were to construct them. I shall not argue 
that proposition, because it does not enter into this matter in 
the least. It is not a question of which can do the work at less 
expense, because this work will not be done by the Federal Goy- 
ernment, but it will be done and controlled by the States them- 
selyes. 

Some opposition to this bill arises out of the fact that it is 
feared that the Federal Government will exercise too great au- 
thority over the roads. It is not intended that jurisdiction of 
the States over roads shall be disturbed. There is nothing in 
the bill that affects such jurisdiction. Roads are local concerns, 
and they are no less local because the Federal Government con- 
tributes to their construction or maintenance, The specter of 
Federal interference with State or local control is simply con- 
jured up by those who oppose national ald for roads. It causes 
me no alarm, because there will be no such interference under 
the provisions of this bill. 

Now, in regard to the substitute offered by the gentleman 
from Missouri [Mr. Bortanp], I have to say that I am opposed 
to that amendment for this reason: This bill has been carefully 
studied by the committee. They have worked out a scheme that 
it seems meets the demands in regard to rural routes. 

And let me say here that the purpose of, this bill is simply to 
deal with post roads, such roads as are traversed in carrying 
the mails, either over rural routes or over star routes, 

There are about 2,000,000 miles of roads in the United States. 
This bill proposes to deal with about 1,100,000 miles, confining 
itself, as I say, to the roads used by the Government in the 
transportation of its mails. The purpose of the substitute of- 
fered by the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. BORLAND] is simply 
to open it up not only to the post roads, but to all the roads in 
the country. It embraces them all. It destroys the classifica- 
tion provided for in this bill. 

What would be the situation if we were to undertake to appro- 
priate money to construct 2,000,000 miles of road? How far 
would this $25,000,000 go? It would not build more than one- 
fourth or at best one-half mile of road in each county in the 
United States. The greatest good that can come from this bill, 
it seems to me, is not so much the amount of money that we 
intend to appropriate, but it arises from the fact that it is to be 
an inspiration and incentive as well as a help to the people in 
the rural communities. [Applause.] 

Suppose we built one-fourth of a mile of road in each county. 
What would that amount to? Absolutely nothing. In a former 
session of Congress the sum of $500.000 was appropriated for 
the purpose of experimenting in road building, to build 1 mile 
of road in each State or in certain parts of the State as an ex- 
ample to the whole people on the subject of road building. It 
amounted to absolutely nothing. Many of the States refused 
to accept the money, or, at least, failed to accept it. 
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Mr. WOODRUFF. Win the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STEPHENS of Mississippi. I will. 

Mr. WOODRUFF. I will state that while some of the States 
refused to accept their proportion which was allotted to them, 
which I believe was something like 810,000 

Mr. STEPHENS of Mississippi. Yes. 

Mr. WOODRUFF. It was due entirely to the fact that the 
laws of the States precluded their accepting the money under 
the conditions laid down by the department. Under a ruling 
of the department, made since that money was appropriated, 
any civil subdivision of any State has been able to secure the 
amount allotted to that State by complying with the conditions 
imposed by the department. At this time there is something 
like $18,000 remaining in that fund, and there have been many 
applications for that money from the civil subdivisions of the 
several States, but the department are not allowing that money to 
leave the Treasury at this time, because they want to be in a con- 
dition to complete any roads already in process of construction. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Missis- 
sippi has expired. [Applause.] 


Slashing Arsenal Appropriations. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. HAMPTON MOORE, 


OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
IN Tun House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Friday, March 6, 1914, 
On the bili (H. R. 13679) making appropriations for the Dej 
Agriculture for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1915. 

Mr. MOORE. Mr. Speaker, the Democratic desire for peace 
and economy is manifested in the fortifications bill and the bill 
making appropriations for the Army, both of which recently 
passed the House. The principle of Government ownership and 
direction, as against private enterprise, is also fairly well estab- 
lished in both bills. We are to have more matériel manufactured 
in Government arsenals, but with ess aggregate appropriations. 
Several times in the course of debate on these bills it has been 
charged, even by Democrats who have some notion that the 
country is facing serious problems, that any retrenchment just 
now in the supply of the munitions of war would be in the 
nature of a “penny-wise and pound-foolish” policy. I am 
inclined to agree with these suggestions. 

In the matter of orduance manufactured in arsenals, there 
have been reductions in appropriations that mean a lessening 
of what is termed the reserve supply” of arms, ammunition, 
and so forth. Some of these reductions will fall heavily upon 
the Frankford Arsenal, Philadelphia. This is one of the real 
money-making institutions in which the Government has its 
capital invested, since in 1912 alone it saved approximately a 
million dollars to the Government on the manufacturing cost 
of small-arms ammunition and the like, as heretofore explained 
to the House. Despite this splendid showing, however, the 
committees in charge of both the fortifications and Army bills 
are so well satisfied with our military status that in many in- 
stances the supply of matériel for the use of the Army and 
Navy is to be enrtailed and the Frankford Arsenal, along with 
others, is to suffer reductions. 

I eall attention to the fortifications bill, where the total 
appropriation was cut from approximately $9,000,000 asked for 
by the War Department to about $5,000,000; and also to the 
Army bill, which in the matter of “ordnance service” was ac- 
tually reduced from last year’s appropriation of $300,000 to 
$250.000. In “ammunition” the reduction was from $200.000 
to $125,000, and in “small-arms target practice” from $825,000, 
asked for by the department to keep up to the standard set for 
target practice, to $750,000. I mention these three items, be- 
cause all of them bear upon the work at the Frankford Arsenal 
which has made such an excellent record for economy and 
efficiency. 

The citizens of Frankford, who are naturally proud of the 
arsenal, have interested themselyes in the matter of appropria- 
tions, but they are no different in this respect and are no more 
subject to criticism for desiring continuous employment than 
are the people of Benicia, Cal., whose case was ably presented 
a few days ago by the gentleman from California [Mr. Curry], 
or the people of Rock Island, III., and vicinity, who managed 
in the last session to ehtain a $250,000 appropriation for an 
additional building, and who were spoken for in this session 
by the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. TAvENNER]. 

In behalf of the Frankford Arsenal I wish also to say this: 
If it is the War Department's best money saver, it ought to 
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have better treatment in the extension of its buildings and 
grounds. The employees of the arsenal are crowded into insuffi- 
cient buildings and the operation of the establishment is badly 
in need of additional ground space. Rock Island may boast of 
its nearly 900 acres with ample buildings, some of which are 
unused, but it is inequitable and dangerous for the employees 
of Frankford Arsenal to continue in their present cramped quar- 
ters. Whether or not the Democratic Party realizes the wis- 
dom of being prepared for war with sufficient men and ma- 
tériel, it can readily afford to yield the few additional accom- 
modations to safeguard life and limb in the Philadelphia insti- 
tution, which is capable of saving the Government a million 
dollars annually in manufacturing costs, and I trust it will do 
so. In serviceability and labor cost, the Frankford Arsenal will 
compare favorably with any of the other arsenals and will cer- 
tainly stand comparison as to fuel or power cost with the best 
of them. 

Mr. Speaker, there are several ways of looking at this ques- 
tion of war supplies. One is strategic and another involyes the 
element of labor. When the new administration announced its 
Mexican policy “peace” was the dominating thought. A few 
months of “watchful waiting” on the peace basis have brought 
us to a point where instead of dealing solely with Mexico we 
would seem to be concerned with other and more powerful na- 
tions. No sane man would willfully plunge this country into 
war with Mexico or any other power. But what if, by reason 
of new conditions, we should be forced into war? Where would 
intervention lead us under the complications that seem to have 
arisen since the death of Benton, the Englishman? Economy in 
labor cost in the arsenals, or even in private factories, would be 
poor economy indeed if when the blow came in spite of all our 
peace professions we should find ourselyes wanting in arms and 
ammunition. I hope the clouds that have been lowering about 
Mexico and Panama may be dispelled, but the mere fact that 
these clouds have been sufficient to induce the President to 
speak to Congress of “implications graver and more far- 
reaching” than those contained in any of his other addresses 
leaves little room to doubt the wisdom of being ready for what- 
ever emergency may confront us as a Nation. 

If problems of such gravity are actually upon us, it would not 
be true economy to save a few thousand dollars by cutting down 
the labor rolls at the arsenals. It would be far better to keep 
labor employed in the peaceful work of the arsenals than to send 
labor to war without supplies. Moreover it is fair to our fighting 
men who may be so unfortunate as to be suddenly called to 
battle on the ships or in the field, that they have the assur- 
ance that our Government is amply supplied with arms and 
ammunition to back them up in whatever task may be assigned 
to them. This we owe to our men of war no matter how solici- 
tous we may be about peace. 

The fighting man has been criticized severely for suggesting 
the need of more ships and more supplies, and some of the things 
said in debate haye not been calculated to fire his ardor to die 
for his flag, but that is the old story of Tommy Atkins“: 

„ it's Tommy this, an’ Tommy that, an’ Tommy go away; 

But it's ‘ Thank you, Mister Atkins,’ when the band begins to play, 
The band begins to play, my boys, the band begins to play, 

O it’s ‘ Thank you, Mister Atkins,’ when the band begins to play.” 

Mr Speaker, I am moved to make these remarks at this time, 
because of the trend of the economy program of the new admin- 
istration. as it affects certain Federal institutions in Philadel- 
phia and vicinity. We feel it in the dismissal of customhouse 
employees—the saving of a few dollars in wages to make up for 
the loss of thousands in customs duties. We feel it in the 
failure to duly appreciate the advantages of our great navy 
yard. We observe it in other ways which I shall not now take 
time to dwell upon. In the Army bill we have a concrete ex- 
ample of how the economy program works. We are interested 
at Frankford Arsenal in the manufacture of ordnance supplies 
for the Army and the Navy. I believe we make all the small-arms 
ammunition. for both. To illustrate the manner in which the 
economy plan affects these productions, I append appropriation 
tables, which speak for themselves. 


Current crpenses (ordnance service). 


V USS. os 0) 7 Ee eS 
Ammunition, targets, cte., small-arms target practice. 
Act of Mar. 
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Conviet Labor Made Goods. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. JAMES b. SLAYDEN, 


OF TEXAS, 


IN rue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Wednesday, March 4, 1914, 

On the bill (H. R. 1933) to limit the effect of the regulation of inter- 
state commerce between the States in goods, wares, and merchandise 
wholly or in part manufactured, mined, or produced by convict labor 
or in any prison reformatory, 3 
Mr. SLAYDEN. Mr. Speaker, for more than 20 years I have 

been actively interested in such measures as this, by which it is 

intended to reduce to the smallest possible degree the competi- 
tion of convict slaves with free laborers. It is an unfair but 
in some degree, I admit, an unavoidable competition, 

We can not afford to keep convicts in idleness. That would 
be cruel to the prisoners themselves and a needless burden on 
society at large. The convict should b. self-supporting, but in 
earning the cost of his keep due regard for the welfare of other 
and better men must not be forgotten. 

I have always thought that the proper employment of con- 
viets is on the highways. In nearly every State and in nearly 
every community of the States road betterment is urgently 
needed. Road work is for the good of all the people, and the 
competition of convict with free labor in road building is neg- 
ligible. 

If the shipment of convict-made goods from one State to an- 
other can be regulated, and the sale hampered until it shall 
cease to be profitable, the result will be to force convicts into 
rosd construction; at least that will be the tendency. 

It is almost exactly 17 years since I presented a bill in Con- 
gress “to make goods, wares, and merchandise made in whole 
or in part by the labor of convicts subject to the laws of the 
State or Territory into which they may be transported.” 

I offered the same bill in the six succeeding Congresses, the 
only change made in it in all that time being the addition of the 
words “or reformatories.” When the original bill was drawn, 
I quite forgot that reformatories were penal institutions. 

Of course, Mr. Speaker, I support this measure. I feel a sort 
of proprietary interest in it, for, so far as I am advised, mine 
was the first bill of this nature ever offered in the American 
Congress. It was presented by me to the Fifty-fifth and all sub- 
sequent Congresses, down to and including the Sixty-first, and 
would have been offered by me in the Sixty-second Congress if 
some one else, inspired by the same zeal for reform in this mat- 
ter, had not anticipated me. Being content to have the law 
emacted, I did not press my own bill, but am quite ready to sup- 
port this and hope to see it enacted. 


Hog Cholera. 
SPEECH 


HON. JOHN A. MAGUIRE, 
OF NEBRASKA, 


I~ rue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Monday, February 16, 1914. 
The House had under consideration the bill (S. 3439) appropriating 


funds for the purpose of investigation, treatment, and eradication of hog- 


cholera. 

Mr. MAGUIRE of Nebraska. Mr. Speaker, an examination of 
the hog industry would reveal a very great loss yearly from hog 
cholera throughout the country. Figures show that there have 
been some fifty or sixty million dollars’ loss each year due to 
the disease. This is due almost entirely to the loss by hog 
cholera, as it is practically the only disease that affects that 
animal. I know semething about the very great loss in my 
own State. 

Mr. KIRKPATRICK. Will the gentleman allow me to cor- 
rect him, to his advantage? 

Mr. MAGUIRE of Nebraska. Yes. s 

Mr. KIRKPATRICK. Ninety-two million dollars’ worth of 
hogs died last year from hog cholera, instead of fifty millions 
as the gertleman said. 

Mr. MAGUIRE of Nebraska. I may have been too conserva- 
tive in my estimate, but one thing certain the loss is very heavy. 
The Committee on Agriculture, of which I have the honor to be 
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a member, reported this bill and recommend favorable action by 
the House at once. It comes almost in the form of an emer- 
gency, which is fully recognized by the committee and justified 
in the conditions which prevail among the farmers of the whole 
country. The bill provides $500,000 for the purpose of investi: 
gation, treatment, and eradication of hog cholera. It could have 
waited and been included as an item in the Agricultural appro- 
priation bill, but the money would not, under the ordinary 
course of legislative procedure, become available till July 1 of 
this year. ö 0 

Last year I had oceasion to introduce an amendment to the 
Agricultural appropriation bill, and when it was finally enacted 
carried $75,000 for the purpose of “demonstrating the best 
methods of preventing and eradicating hog cholera.” Four 
Separate areas were located in the States of Indiana, Towa, Mis- 
souri, and Nebraska, and the Department of Agriculture insti- 
tuted the necessary machinery to demonstrate in these areas 
that the disease could be stamped out under proper regulations 
by the use of serum. One of these areas is located in my own 
district and it is expected that the results and benefits will soon 
extend even to surrounding counties. 

The appropriation which the committee now presents is not 
alone to carry on and continue the work begun last summer and 
fall but to extend the field of demonstration and broaden the 
scope of inspection and cooperation with the States. 

The purpose of the appropriation is to look immediately to 
the reduction of the appalling loss of hogs due to the widely 
contagious disease of hog cholera and to project na program 
whereby the farmer, with the aid of the Department of Agri- 
culture, can ultimately stamp out the disease, 

Hog cholera is prevalent in every State in the Union, and no 
locality has any assurance that it will not occur and recur each 
year. In fact, It is quite likely to occur each year in the great 
hog-producing States, It is therefore a nation-wide animal dis- 
ease, and affects not alone the farmer and producer of hogs but 
likewise indirectly affects every consumer. The economic loss is 
national and touches the welfare of every home. Pork is the 
meat food of the average individual, and is in more common 
use than all other meat products. It probably furnishes the 
largest article of necessary food which makes up the food sup- 
ply of the average individual. The disease is not an epidemic 
which appears and reappears only through long intervals of 
years, but makes a drain on the food supply ‘of fifty to eighty 
million dollars each year, bringing great loss and often disaster 
to the individual producer of hogs, 

Mr. Speaker, the committee believes this is a question for 
national action and a proper subject for legislative relief by this 
Congress. It is a problem not of the Government doing the 
work, but, rather, of bringing the results of careful investiga- 
tion and research of the Department of Agriculture actually to 
the farmer, demonstrating the efficacy of the treatment and 
furnishing a program to be followed. It is useless for the Gov- 
ernment to carry on the investigations and scientific research 
and then let the results of the discoveries lie dormant in a Gov- 
ernment laboratory or remain a monopoly in the heads of in- 
vestigators, when its application on the farm and among the 
herds would save millions annually to the people. If $500,000 
can be used to put forth an effective program of extermination 
and prevent this great drain on the Nation’s wealth, I think 
there is nothing to which we, as legislators, can better turn our 
efforts in working out the economy of our national welfare. 

For the purpose of getting our proper bearing, let us look a 
little into the history of the disease and the inyéstigations made. 
The disease began to take on serious form and permanent an- 
nual loss as long back as 40 years ago. For many years. throngh 
one agency and another, the disease had been investigated, but 
not until 1889 did the Department of Agriculture begin sys- 
tematic study. From that time even the actual expeauitures 
were small, often amounting only to eight or nine thousand 
dollars a year, but the department was making some progress 
and reaching some conclusions as to the causes, character, and 
treatment of the disease. In 1906 the Department of Agricul- 
ture discovered and formulated a serum remedy. The hog is 
inoculated by the application of serum through hypodermic in- 
jection and made immune from the disease. 

The department does not claim that the serum treatment 
is an actual remedy for sick animals, but rather an effective 
preventive when properly applied. Since 1906, when the for- 
mula was patented in behalf of the public. but little in- 
vestigation along new lines has been carried on. except to 
further perfect the soundness of the formula and encourage its 
application. 

For several years the department conducted experiments 
with the serum formula among selected herds under different 
conditions and stages of the disease. However, the loss over 
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the country seemed not alone to continue, but yearly increase, 
The Department of Agriculture continued to have fuil con- 
fidence in the serum application as a preventive when properly 
applied; but the hog raiser knew little about the treatment, 
and even when brought to his attention felt little confidence 
in its success. The department ascribed the failures to several 
reasons, Often impotent serum was placed on the market 
or the best serum sent out was not properly applied or per- 
haps administered to hogs already sick which had no chance 
of recoyery. These and many other reasons were given by 
the department for failure of the public to accept it. The 
result of it all was that the publie failed to accept the claims 
made for it, and the loss due to the disease continued or even 
increased. 

With an available remedy for the prevention of the disease 
and the failure still of relief to the hog raisers it seemed that 
some program ought to be inaugurated to bring about an effec- 
tive application. The most feasible plan seemed to be to allow 
the Department of Agriculture full power to effectually demon- 
strate on the farms or over given areas under its own regula- 
tion the efficacy and practicability of its discovery. 

The appropriation. however, was not available for use till 
July 1, 1913, and the season was well advanced or nearly over 
when the organization work was perfected in all four of the 
areas selected, as many obstacles had to be encountered in insti- 
tuting a completely new line of work. The department at the 
outset found the small plant which it had used for the manu- 
facturing of its serum for earlier experiments entirely inade- 
quate to supply the serum necessary. Preliminary surveys, his- 
tory of infected areas, and cooperation with farmers all had to 
be worked out. 

At the beginning of this session of Congress the Committee on 
Agriculture held quite exhaustive hearings on the subject with 
two men from the department, Dr. A. D. Melvin, Chief of the 
Bureau of Animal Industry, and Dr. M. Dorset, of the same bu- 
reau, before the committee. I call your attention to pages 21 
and 22 of the hearings before the Committee on Agriculture of 
the House for December 9 and 10: 

Mr. LEE. What per cent of the animals die that are not treated? 

Dr. Dorset. Of hog cholera? 

Mr. Ler. Yes. 

Dr. DORSET. I should say from 75 to 100 per cent of hogs in an 
affected herd would die. 

Mr. Jacoway. What is the cause of hog cholera? 

Dr. Dorser. Hog cholera is caused by a germ that exists in the 
blood of the infected hog. It is an organism that is apparently so 
small that the most powerful microseopes do not show it; though it 
is easy to demonstrate its presence by inoculating a small part of the 
blood from a sick hog into a well one, thus producing hog cholera. 

an HawLEY. And you think the serum you now have is the best 
remedy ? 

Dr Donsnr. So far as we know there is nothing else that will pre- 
yent the disease; I do not know of anything else. 

Mr. Maägbinn. What per cent of those hogs you treat are finally 
cured or recover? 

Dr. Dorsrr. I have some fignres made up from the results of the 
work this summer. Of hogs actually sick we lost 25 per cent. Of well 
hogs in diseased herds, 2.8 per cent died, and of hogs in exposed herds 
only nbant 0.7 per cent died. In an infected herd there are alwa 
a certain preportion of hogs that are well when the inspector ge 
there. The inspectors examine the hogs and take the taml pria ot 
all hogs in the herd, and thus separate the sick from the well, 
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Mr. Jacoway. What does it cost to treat the average hog? 

Dr. Dorset. For a 100-pound hog, around 30 cents, probably. I 
think 30 cents would be a liberal estimate. 

Mr. HAWLEY. The treatment is by hypodermic injection? 

Dr. DORSET. Yes, sir. 

$ La $ * . 5 * 

Mr. Tayrtor. You said it would not be or idea to distribute this 
serum free. What is your idea about that e 

Dr. Donszr. My idea has been that we ought to look forward to a 
control of hog cholera and to its elimination from the country, not to 
repeated treatments of hogs every year with the serum, because the 
serum costs & good deal of money, and it costs a good deal to apply it. 
The object we fies is to get rid of the disease. 


Also to page 28: 

8 You are confident that this is an absolute preventive, 
Ste abet vie: Yes, sir; I am. a 

Mr. Cax bin. Is this serum manufactured from a formula furnished 
by the Bureau of Animal Industry? 5 

Dr. Mruvis. Lou could hardly call it a formula. It is a serum pro- 
duced from what are termed hyperimmunized hogs. 

I think sufficient reference is here made to the hearings to 
give you some idea of the work of the department, A program 
is offered which looks to the ultimate extermination of hog 
cholera in the United States. The conntry is suffering from 
a heavy ‘oss from the disease, and the committee believes that 
the public wants the work of extermination carried on. I be- 
lieve that we are guided well in our wisdom when we commend 
this Government to the program of assistance in this large field 
of work. The resulting benefits to the farmer are certainly as- 
sured. More than all this, the actual demonstration areas thus 
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far seem to fully confirm the claims of the department that hog 
cholera can be stamped out, or at least the loss reduced to a 
minimum. 

This Government is appropriating liberally for publie activi- 
ties along practically every line. The great fundamental indus- 
try of agriculture and its development should at no point be 
neglected. It is the industry to which every citizen must look, 
either directly or remotely, for individual subsistence, while 
the whole population is inseparably coupled with its welfare. 
Its encouragement seems to me to be of first consideration. 
The products of the soil furnish us the largest element of our 
national resources and our national strength. If we, as a 
people, should neglect our opportunity and fail to keep our 
constant attention turned to the farm and its production, we 
would then begin to find our industrial dependence asserting 
itself. I believe that this House fully recognizes the importance 
of this subject and the need of favorable action on the bill now. 


Memorials from the Legislature of the State of Mississippi. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PERCY E. QUIN, 
OF MISSISSIPPI, 


Ix Inn House or Representatives, 
Monday, March 9, 1914. 


Mr. QUIN. Mr. Speaker, under the leave granted to me to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp, I include the following me- 
morials from the Legislature of the State of Mississippi: 

House resolution. f 
Whereas there is now pending in the Congress of the United States of 

America & bill known as the Shackleford bill, Prong for the aid 

of the States and the civil subdivisions thereof, in certain cases, in 

the construction and maintenance of rural post roads; and 
Whereas this measure has passed the House of Representatives and is 
now pending in the Senate, and in the event such a measure becomes 

a law the State of Mississippi will be benefited to a great extent; and 
Whereas we realize that good roads in this State is one of the most 

important por for the prosperity and welfare of the people of 

our great State: Therefore be it 


Resolved, That the house of representatives hereby heartily indorses 
and approves of House bil: No. 11686, known as the Shackleford bill, 
now pending in the Senate of the United States of America. 

STATE OF MISSISSIPPI, 
HOUSE. OF REPRESENTATIVES. 

I, Stokes V. Robertson, the undersigned clerk of the house of repre- 
sentatives in and for said State, do hereby certify that the above and 
foregoing is a true and correct copy of a resolution introduced in the 
said house of representatives by the Hon. Robert L. Genin, chairman 
of the house special committee on good roads, and unanimously adepted 
by tho toare on March 2, A. D. 1914, as shown by the house journal 
for sa . 

In rr whereof I have hereunto set my hand on this March 2, 
A. D. . 

STOKES V. ROBERTSON, 
Clerk of the House of Representatives of Mississippi. 


House concurrent resolution No. 27. A concurrent resolution memorializ- 
ing Congress to return to the State of Mississippi cotton-tax money 
erroneously collected in 1866 and 1867 as a war-debt claim from the 
cotton raisers of the cotton-growing States, and providing for its 
distribution. 

Whereas the Supreme Court of the United States has, in its wisdom, 
decreed said assessment and collection of the cotton tax above referred 
to was unconstitutional, aud therefore null and void, it therefore 
follows that said tax should be returned to those who paid it; and 

Whereas it appears that it would be utterly impossible for those who 
paid this tax to make the necessar A Seed of their claims; and 

Whereas it appears that the old Confederate veterans are the only class 
of ple now living in this country who were old enough to have 
paid the cotton tax referred to: Therefore be it 


Resolved: by the house of representatives (the senate concurring), 
That the Members of the United States Senate from this State and the 
Representatives in Congress of the United States from this State be 
requested to use every effort in their power to have returned to the State 
of Mississippi her pro rata share of said cotton tax thus erroneously 
assessed collected by the United States, said sum of money, if re- 
turned as above uested, to be used by the State of Mississippi, under 
the proper legislative enactment, as a permanent pension fund for the 
support and maintenance of the old Confederate veterans and their 
widows of the State of Mississippi. 


STATE OF MISSISSIPPI, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


I, Stokes V. Robertson, the undersigned, clerk of the house of repre- 
sentatives, hereby certify that the foregoing is a true and correct copy 
of house concurrent resolution No. 27. as the same possed the bouse on 
January 28, 1914, and the senate February 17, 1914, as shown by the 
journals of the two houses and by the original copy of said resolution 
on file in my office and the enrolled copy thereof on file in the office of 
the secretary of state. 

28 W whereof I have hereunto set my hand on this February 
: STOKES V. ROBERTSON, 
i Clerk of the House of Representatires. 
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Mississippi Choctaws under treaty of Dancing Rabbit Creek. 
SPEECH 


OF 


WILLIAM H. MURRAY, 


OF OKLAHOMA, 


In tue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Friday, February 20, 1914. 

The House in Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union 
had under consideration the bill (H. R. 12579) making appropriations 
for the current and contingent expenses of the Bureau of Indian Affairs, 
for fulfilling treaty stipulations with various Indian tribes, and for 
other purposes, for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1915. 

Mr. MURRAY of Oklahoma. Mr. Chairman, these gentlemen 
make this claim for the Mississippi Choctaws on the basis of the 
fourteenth article of the Dancing Rabbit Creek treaty of 1830. 
I am going to argue, for the most part, the legal and equitable 
phases of this claim. On October 18, 1820, a treaty was made 
between the Government, represented by Gen. Jackson, and the 
Indians, represented by Apush-ma-ta-ha. This was a treaty in 
which the grant for the lands west was made, and was the 
first instance of a fee-simple title given to Indians. The treaty 
of 1830 was but to provide settlement of their interests east of 
the Mississippi and to effectuate their removal. Both of those 
treaties outlined the boundaries of the land. 

It will be found in the treaties of 1820, 1825, and 1830 that 
the Government was mistaken about the boundary. Apush- 
ma-ta-ha at the time stated that he had been over this country 
from 1812 to 1815; that he “ had sometime chased the Comanche 
and the Comanche had sometime chased him“; and that Gen. 
Jackson did not know the country. You will notice in the third 
article of the treaty of 1820 a provision to prevent dispute upon 
“the subject of boundaries.” I have had occasion to read both 
Gen. Jackson’s report and the history of this transaction from 
a splendid work written by Cushman, and I refer to that report 
of Gen. Jackson as to what was intended by the several clauses 
in the grant of the lands west and for the removal of these In- 
dians from Mississippi. The central object in all these treaties, in 
the mind of the Indian, was to enable him to go somewhere 
where he could frame a government of his own choosing, inde- 
pendent of any State or Territorial law, and running through 
all of these treaties you will find in unmistakable terms these 
objects. You will find granted to them in the Atoka agreement 
of 1897, which provided for the allotment of their lands in sey- 
eralty, further stipulation of the formation for State goy- 
ernment of the Five Civilized Tribes. It was for these benefits 
that they went into that western country, then surrounded by 
hostile Indians, into unhealthy swamps, and which caused 
them to take up that irksome march from their homes in Mis- 
sissippi, through the uninhabited swamps in Arkansas, to their 
homes in the West. The 4,000 graves along the roadside—the 
last resting place of those who died on the march—are but silent 
witnesses to this solemn promise of the Government, and to 
guarantee to them, or that number of them who would move 
and in good faith reside upon the land deeded to them. Some 
of the mixed-blood Indians of power and wealth did not desire 
to remove west, as did the great body of the most ignorant and 
helpless element of the tribe. It was essential, therefore, to 
place in the treaty the stipulation of the fourteenth article, 
which I shall later analyze in the light of its text and the his- 
tory surrounding its making. It was realized by all that those 
who went west—since its date was prior to the Texas revolu- 
tion—would be surrounded by many difficulties, and it was also 
known that many desired to remain. I call attention especially 
to the fact that all of the lands west of the Mississippi in the 
Choctaw and Chickasaw Nations, the portions open to allotment, 
consist of but 11,000,000 acres; but they left in Mississippi 
almost an equal amount of land—to wit, 10,000,000 acres—for 
homes for those who desired to remain. Then it was thought 
at the time that if the great body of the tribe went west it 
might have a disastrous effect in the matter of protection of 
those who remained in Mississippi, hence the stipulation in 
the fourteenth article under which the Mississippi Choctaws 
claim. 

So the Government provided in the fourteenth article that 
of those who remained the head of the family might get one 
section of land, each child over 10 years of ago a half section, 
and those under 10 years of age a quarter section; but, mark 
you, in that article it says that these “persons” shall not 
lose their “ privilege” to become citizens if later they remove 
west. Why this stipulation? Because in the treaty of 1820, 


HON. 


as well as in that of 1830, the grant of this land was to the 
“nation, their heirs and successors.” In every other place in 
the Dancing Rabbit Creek treaty, as was the case in 1820, the 
expression was “heirs and successors,” while in the fourteenth 
article the word “ persons” was used. Those who did not want 
to be included were permitted to put in the word “ persons,” 
and it certainly did not mean “heirs and successors.” You 
never saw a deed written to a “ person“ only. 

Before going into the rights under the treaty let us quote 
its provisions to determine whether this grant was made to the 
individual Indians or whether to the “nation,” and why was 
the “nation” named in the preamble of the treaty of 1830, 


which was signed by 104 members in their full council. We 
find this language: 
James Monroe, President of the United States of by Andrew 


America 

Jackson, of the State of Tennessee, major general in the Army of the 
United States, and Gen. Thomas Hines, of the State of Mississippi, 
commissioner plenipotentiary of the United States, on the one part, 
and the mingoes, headmen, and warriors of the Choctaw Nation, in full 
council assembied, on the other part, have freely and voluntarily entered 
into the following article: 

ARTICLE I. To enable the President of the United States to carry into 
effect the above grand and humane objects, the mingoes, headmen, and 
warriors of the Choctaw Nation, in full council assembled, in behalf 
of themselves and said nation— 

Note the word— 


do, by these | poet cede to the United States of America all the land 
lying and being within the boundaries following, to wit: * * * 
ART. II. For and in consideration of the foregoing cession on the 
part of the Choctaw Nation and in part satisfaction for the same, the 
commissioners of the United States, in behalf of said States, do hereby 
cede to said nation— t 
Mark the word “nation ”— 
a tract of country west of the Mississippi River situate * 


Under the above stipulation, it must be granted that this title 
was granted to the “nation.” I now recite from the Dancing 
Rabbit Creek treaty of 1830, which was signed by a full council 
composed of 173 persons, as follows: 

Ant. 2. The United States, under a nt specially to be made by 
the President of the United States, shall cause to be conveyed to the 
Choctaw Nation a tract of country west of the Mississippi River, in 
fee simple to them and their descendants, to inure to them while they 
shall exist as a nation and live on it. beginning near Fort Smith, where 
the Arkansas boundary crosses the Arkansas River, running thence to 
the source of the Canadian Fork, if in the limits of the United States, 
or to those limits: thence due south to Red River, and down Red River 
to the west boundary of the Territory of Arkansas; thence north along 
that line to the ing, the aig pet Bd the same to be agreeably to 
the treaty made and concluded at Washington City in the year 1825, the 
grant to be executed so soon as the present treaty shall be ratified. 


Mark you, there was doubt as expressed in this treaty as to 
the boundaries. The history and report of its making shows that 
Apush-ma-ta-ha told Andrew Jackson that the Canadian Fork 
rose in Colorado, and therefore he was trying to sell them the 
Panhandle of Texas, then undisputed. Mexican territory; hence 
they used the language “if in the limits of the United States, or 
to those limits,’ and which carried them westward to its 
“limits,” which was the Panhandle of Texas. You will also 
note in this section that it was a grant in fee simple to them 
and their descendants, to inure to them while they shall exist 
as a nation and live on it.“ Article 3 then provides for speedy 
removal; article 4 for self-government; article 5 for the pro- 
tection of the Indians against the Plains Indians; article 6 
provided for extradition for crime; article 7 for delivery up of 
criminals; and article 12 for removal of intruders. I submit 
to the House that under this language the grant was made to 
the “nation,” their descendants and successors, so long as they 
„exist a nation and lived on“ the land, and the converse of this 
is that those “ who do not live on it” are not to be beneficiary 
of it. Neither in law nor in the construction of the English lan- 
guage can any other interpretation be placed upon this treaty. 

Now, let us see what the “nation” consists of, because it is 
evident that the grant of the entire lands west was to the 
“nation,” and the intent of the treaty shows that the “ nation ” 
went West, and no element of the “nation” remained in the 
State of Mississippi. What is the “nation”? The Choctaw 
Nation to-day consists of 17,396 Indians, some full bloods, most 
of them mixed bloods, some few Cherokees, Chickasaws, Ala- 
bama Creeks, and Kansas Indians, but are “living and residing 
on the land.” The “nation” further contains 1,634 Mississippi 
Choctaws, granted by the “ nation” having a sympathy for them 
in consequence of the treatment the State of Mississippi had 
given to full-blood Mississippi Choctaws. It also includes 19 
white persons, who had been their friends and “lived on the 
land,” adopted by legislative act. The “nation” also consists 
of 1,650 persons who have married Indians by blood—the 
“nation’s” method of naturalization—and, last, it consists of 
5,900 freedmen—ex-slayes and their descendants. So the na- 

| tion” comprehends not only Indians by blood but all classes 
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that may be adopted by the tribe in council under their consti- 
tution and law—Indians by blood, including various tribes. 
white people, and negroes, with the limitation that they must 
“live on it.“ On the other hand, any of these classes who 
moved away and did not “live on it.“ but moved to another 
State “expatriated” (changed their citizenship), losing every 
right, including the right of property, just as surely as an 
American citizen would lose his right to homestead the Amer- 
ican public domain by expatriating and becoming a British sub- 
ject. Now, as to the equity. Is it fair to compel these Indians 
to take care of all the Indians of other tribes who have moved 
aniong them, and 1,660 white persons and 5,900 negroes, keeping 
faith with the treaty, the stipulation of grant which inures 
to those who “live on it,” and at the same time compel them to 
take care of those who have not moved to and “lived on” the 
land? In view of the further fact that they left in Mississippi 
10,000,000 acres of land, almost equal to their land west, to 
provide homes for those who remained, and the Government, 
after making that provision, only paid them $2,000,000 for the 
residue over and above the amount taken for homes. 


I submit as a matter of equity it is all in favor of the mem- 
bers of the “nation” that moved west. They went into a 
barren country, carved their homes out of the forest, built im- 
provements, just as the American homesteaders on public do- 
main. It is manifestly unjust to force them now to divide 
their property with those who did not share with them their 
burdens in observing the old Indian treaty. They have this 
land by the right of settlement, if nothing more. Who would 
think now of introducing and supporting a bill in Congress to 
enable the people who did not go west and homestead the public 
domain now to step into Kansas or Nebraska or Minnesota or 
Iowa or any other of the Western States and divide with them 
their property just because it was originally common property 
of the whole Republic and because these new claimants, like 
the settlers, have the blood of American citizenship? Likewise, 
what right have Indians by blood who would not go with the 
immigration and would not bear the hardships to step in now 
and divide with those who did go west their rights to their 
homes? 

I will grant you that these people—these Mississippi Choc- 
taws—are entitled to our sympathy; they are entitled to the 
correction of the wrong perpetrated upon them by the Govern- 
ment of the United States when they permitted them to be 
robbed both by the governing power and the individual grafter 
in the State of Mississippi. But should the Indian members 
of the “nation” now residing in Oklahoma be compelled to cor- 
rect the wrong done by the Government and permitted by the 
Government, after showing that the title in them is to the 
“nation”? Now, let us determine what rights and privileges 
any of the other individual members possess under the treaty. 
The “ fourteenth article,” under which the Mississippi Choctaws 
claim, is in these words: 


ART. 14. Each Choctaw head of a 
remain and become a citizen of the States shall be permitted to do so 
by signifying his intention to the agent within six months from the 
ratification of this treaty. and he or she shall thereupon be entitled 
to a reservation of 1 section of 640 acres of land, to be bounded by 
sectional lines of survey; in like manner shall be entitled to one-half 
that quantity for each unmarried child which is living with him over 
10 years of age; and a 1 section to such child as may be under 
10 years of age, to adjoin the location of the parent. If they reside 
upon said lands, intending to become citizens of the United States, for 
five years after the ratification of this treaty, in that case a grant in 
fee simple. Said reservation shall include the present improvement 
of the head of the family or a portion of it. Persons who claim under 
this article shall not lose the privilege of a Choctaw citizen, but if they 
ever remove are not to be entitled to any portion of the Choctaw 


annuity. 

I have quoted the entire section in full, but mark the last 
paragraph by the use of the word “persons” and the word 
“ privilege.” This word “privilege” is not synonymous with 
right. They have lost their right to citizenship. In other 
words, they had expatriated by remaining, because they did 
not “live on it.” The word “person,” as stated before, unlike 
the grant, was not to these persons and “ their heirs,” but to 
the “persons” only. I submit that it is significant that in 
every other case in the three treaties of 1820, 1825, and 1830 
the words “ they and their heirs” were used. The report of the 
United States commissioners who executed this treaty, together 
with Cushman’s history, shows that this was put here with 
absolute design and understood by the members of the “ nation“ 
as well as those who remained in Mississippi to constitute a 
limitation excluding their heirs. Let me eall your attention to 
the fact that many years subsequent to the treaty of 1830 the 
Chickasaw Nation bought an equal undivided interest in the 
whole landed property of the “nation” west of Mississippi 
River, paying therefor $530,000 in gold when they bought it. 


family being desirous to 


Could they be held to give up any portion of the property in 
which they owned an equal undivided individual interest to any 
person who did not come within the legal terms of the grant 
under which they purchased? But the admission of the Missis- 
sippi Choctaws would take proportionately from the Chickasaws 
a portion of the property of which they are innocent purchasers, 
and they are entitled to all of the reasonable construction of 
the obligations on that property, and in addition thereto they 
are entitled to all of the limitations in their favor against all 
persons having a “ privilege” as those “ persons” contemplated 
in article 14, since they are all dead and the terms of the treaty 
did not include “their heirs.” So it may be safely said that 
there was no grant either of citizenship, property rights, or of 
“ privilege” to any Indian remaining in Mississippi except such 
of those persons“ now living. 

Let us consider which of the “persons” granted this “ privi- 
lege” under the fourteenth article of the treaty of Dancing 
Rabbit Creek can now claim. Manifestly none, except those 
that may now be alive. Such “ persons” who sought to remain 
in Mississippi would now be 105 years of age, if 21 years old in 
1830, and such “person” if 1 year old at that time now must 
needs be 85 years old, so we can assume they are all dead. I 
admit, however, if any of these persons“ to whom only this 
“ privilege” granted in the “fourteenth article” are yet living, 
they should be entitled. It is true that some of their descend- 
ants have since been adinitted, but this because of the generosity 
of the “nation” west and not because they had either a legal 
or equitable right. 

Four thousand court claimants, some calling themselves Mis- 
sissippi Choctaws, but not from Mississippi, and some calling 
themselves Chickasaws, nearly all of whom then resided in 
Oklahoma, were eliminated by the citizenship court, composed 
of Judges Adams, of North Carolina; Weaver, of Ohio: and 
Foote, of California, and that judgment upheld by the Supreme 
Court of the United States. 

Reference is sometimes made that a subcommittee of the 
House Committee on Indian Affairs in a former Congress unani- 
mously reported in favor of these Mississippi Choctaws. I had 
an occasion to look up the brief of those claimants filed at the 
time, and I unhesitatingly say that under the “statement of 
fact” the committee could not have done otherwise. The brief 
was a bundle of falsehoods. I observe that they said the In- 
dians removed the Mississippi Choctaws from Oklahoma as in- 
truders. On the contrary, they were invited to come west. 
This statement is a falsehood of the whole cloth, Not a wit- 
ness could be had that would swear to that statement in a 
court where impeachment could under the law legally be lodged 
against him, because the court claimants lived in Oklahoma at 
the time. The most of them still remain there, and they are 
not part of those living in Mississippi. While on the brief of 
the Mississippi Choctaws, permit me to review it further, I 
read a brief filed this winter where they set up that under the 
laws in the State of Mississippi a contract made between an 
Indian or any other laborer, could not be broken without sub- 
jecting the laborer and his new employer to a criminal prose- 
cution. In other words, if A hired B and C in turn offers to 
hire B away, C has committed a crime in making the offer 
and B has committed a crime if he breaks the first contract. 
They boldly recite this system of peonage legislation as an ar- 
gument to admit the Mississippi Choctaws. 

Very few of the 1.634 Mississippi Choctaws would have been 
enabled to go to Oklahoma but for the land agents—sometimes 
called grafters—of Oklahoma, who went to Mississippi, bought 
off their contracts and paid off their debts and their way to 
Oklahoma. Notwithstanding this, many of them have returned 
to Mississippi. Mr. J. W. Gillette, one of the most prominent 
Oklahoma land agents, stated that when he went to Mississippi 
he was compelled, upon account of the peonage system I here 
recited, to pay off all their debts and buy off their labor con- 
tracts, in addition to paying for their transportation. These 
people were afraid to go without this being done, rightly fearing 
prosecution under the Mississippi peonage laws. Of course, Mr. 
Gillette was recouped for their expenses by a lease upon their 
allotments in Oklahoma. 

They further state in that brief that the State of Mississippi has 
never provided them with schools, a thing that Oklahoma has pro- 
vided for all the Indian children in our State, and we have 
more than one-third of all the Indians of the United States, I 
submit this detestable policy in the State of Mississippi, together 
with the recitation of the criminal graft in that State, does not 
constitute an argument authorizing Congress to rob the Indians 
of Oklahoma or to overcome the laws that inure only to the 
Choctaw Nation. The advocates of the Choctaw claimants, not 
only Members of Congress but Webster Ballinger, Crews, and 
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» Cantwell, and other attorneys, who are going over this Re- 


public securing letters to be written to the Congress urging their 
Congressmen to reopen the rolls, plant themselves on the word 
“privilege” in the fourteenth article and seek to give it va- 
lidity without compelling the “ person” holding the “ privilege 
to comply with other performances. Admitting, for the sake of 
argument, that the benefits inured to the “descendants? With- 
out compelling that “person” to move on and “live on” the 
land, let us see where it will lead to. 

If the contention of the Mississippi Choctaws be correct, we 
never could close the rolls and there would be an “endless 
chain” of this Indian difficulty. I might also cite that since 
the rolls were closed in 1902; 12 years ago, nearly all of the 
members of the tribe have from one to fiye children born since 
that date, and there are more of these “ newborn” who are not 
on the rolls than there are Mississippi Choctaws. On account 
of the evils that would flow from the reopening of the rolls, as 
much as the Indians desire toenroll their children, they are will- 
ing to close the rolis against these children if it would mean 
speedy settlement; and yet under the Harrison amendment you 
would enrol! ultimately not only the 2.000 full bloods in Missis- 
sippi, Louisiana, and Alabama, but 20.000 claimants from all 
the Southern States, most of whom would have no Indian blood. 
In whatever light you consider this. Mississippi Choctaw claim, 
it leads to disaster. There is only one solution for the full 
bloods of Mississippi, and that is to buy that class homes in 
Mississippi, congregate them in one settlement where they would 
remain—for they will not live in Oklahoma—and the Govern- 
ment furnish them a school, which the State of Mississippi has 
never done. To give them money would be but to permit them 
to live in luxury and intemperance for 6 or 12 months and then 
to return to penury and want. They have had the experience 
before of haying more land than we get in Oklahoma, but the 
Mississippi grafters have long ago robbed them of it. The only 
service for them is to give them a home and “tie it down at 
both ends” so this fraud can not be repeated, 

In the Civil. War, moreover, both the Chickasaws and Choc- 
taws, the owners of the “ nation” west, joined the Confederacy. 
The Government treated that act as an act of forfeiture of 
their property, and when they came to make the treaty known 
as the “ treaty of 1866,” between the Chickasaws and the Choc- 
taws and the United States Government, you will find the Gov- 
ernment compelling, in article 30, a stipulation on behalf of 
10,000 Kansas Indians identical with the “fourteenth article” 
of the treaty of 1830, which is as follows: 

y octa d Chickasaw Nations will receive into 
F cant ‘of the 98° of west longitude, in the pro- 
portion of one-fourth in the Chickasaw and three-fourths in the Choc- 
taw Nations, civilized Indians from the tribes: known by the general 
name of the Kansas Indians, being Indians to the north of Indian 
Territory, not exceeding 10,000 in number, who shall have in the 
Choctaw and Chickasaw Nations, respectively, the same rights as. the 
Choctaws and Chickasaws, of whom they shall be the fellow citizens, 
governed by the same laws, and enjoying the same privileges, with the 
exception of the right to participate in the Chickasaw and Choctaw 
annuities and other moneys, and in the public domain. should the same, 
or the proceeds thereof, be divided pe» capita among the Choctaws and 
Chickasaws, and among others the right to select land as herein pro- 
vided for Choctaws and Chickasaws, after the expiration of the 90 
days during which the selection of lands are to be made, as aforesaid, 
by said Choctaws and Chickasaws; and the Choctaw and Chickasaw 
Nations pledge themselves to treat the said Kansas Indians in all 
respects with kindness and forbearance, alding them in good faith to 
establish themselves in their new homes, and to respect all their customs 
and usages not inconsistent with the constitution and laws of the 
Choctaw and Chickasaw Nations, respectively. In making selections 
after the advent of the Indians and actual occupancy of land in 
said nation, such occupancy shall have the same effect in their behalf 
as the occupancies of Choctaws and Chickasaws; und after the said 
Choctaws and Chickasaws have made their selections as aforesaid the 
said persons of African descent mentioned in the third article of the 
treaty shall make their selections as therein provided, in the event of 
the making of the laws, rules, and regulations aforesaid, after the 
expiration of 90 days from the date at which the Kansas Indians are 
to make their selections as therein provided, and the actual occupancy 
of. such persons of African descent hall have the same effect in their 
behalf as the occupancies of the Choctaws and Chickasaws. 


It will be observed that it gave these Kansas Indians the 
right to go anywhere in either of the two nations which com- 
posed their habitable territory east of the ninety-eightl. meridian, 
and did not use the weaker term “ privilege” as used in the 
“ fourteenth article of the treaty at Dancing Rabbit Creek,” but 
used the words “right of citizenship,” the same rights as the 
Choctaws and Chickasaws, of whom they shall be fellow citi- 
zens,” the same condition of removing to the tribe, giving only 
preference to the Choctaws and Chickasaws of making the first 
selections, and some of them moved into this section and are 
now a part of the “ nation,” and by the same process of reason- 
ing in favor of the Mississippi Choctaws the law would yet com- 
pel the Choctaw and Chickasaw “ Nation” to divide their prop- 
erty with the remaining 10,000 Kansas Indians. 


Judge Crayton, who was senior in service at the time of the 
passage of the enabling act for statehood, and recognized as the 
ablest jurist ever sent to the Territory. has ruled in every deci- 
sion in line with my contention. His only error, in my opinion, 
was that he maintained that any Mississippi Choctaw who 
would come to the Choctaw Nation and “live on it” up until 
allotment was entitled to enrollment, and everyone who has 
complied with this provision has been provided for, but this 
was a liberal construction in favor of those who had expatri- 
ated, and could haye been made only on the theory that the 
Choctaw Nation was not a “ sovereignty,” and therefore not 
entitled to be relieved of laches limitation and estoppel because, 
as Blackstone lays down the rule, “laches and estoppel never 
run against the sovereign.” Hebused his ruling upon the fact that 
the Nation had invited the Mississippi Chactaws to come out as late 
as the seventies and early eighties. In this I think J udge CLAYTON 
erred, because the Choctaw Nation was a sovereign in a greater 
sense than the States. None of their laws between themselves, 
however harsh and exacting and however confisentory. could be 
questions in the Federal courts. The Federal nationality only 
existed over those Indian nations so far as the general Federal 
law, and in no sense, as long as the tribal nation remained, 
could there be a question raised in any Federal court on the 
question of constitutionality or confiscation of property by legis- 
lation as could and has been raised in the States; and if the 
Choctaw Nation was a sovereign, then it was not bound by the 
doctrine of estoppel or laches or limitation: but the tribe has 
agreed to and even accepted the liberal construction placed 
upon the treaty laid down by Jndge CLAYTON, and this doctrine 
is held to in the higher courts in the Jack Amos case as being 
sound. Considering the Chickasaw purchase, I submit that if 
you pass this Jaw in favor of the Mississippi Choctaws, the 
Chickasaws can by injunetion prevent the Interior Department 
from paying out a cent of this fund. which will only go to a 
delay of final settlement. I repeat that so far as the claim goes 
against the Choctaw and Chickasaw Nations, there is neither 
law nor equity of claim against them; and I repeat, again that 
whatever obligation or sympathy may be due the Mississippi 
Choctaws is against the United States Government for its 
neglect, particularly in permitting the State of Mississippi and 
its long, lank criminal grafters to rob: these people and strip 
them of their patrimony. The question only remains, Will you 
attempt to enact this legislation and thus delay the final settle- 
ment, and thus destroy business in the east half of our State, 
and thus rob those Indian tribes of property guaranteed to them 
and to which they hold a fee-simple title? I repeat what I re- 
peated before: To reopen these rolls would mean a delay of 
settlement and a beclouding of Indian titles and a disturbance 
of business in the east half of our State beyond the imagination 
of man. It would be no less than a crime. 


Agricultural Appropriation Bill. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. SAM R. SELLS. 


.OF TENNESSEE, 
IN rae House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


t Thursday, March 5, 1914. 


On the bill (H. R. 13679) making appropriations for the Department of 
Agriculture for the fiseal year ending June 30, 1915. 


Mr. SELLS. Mr. Speaker, it is a matter of regret to me that 
the time allotted by the House for general debate on this bill, 
vitally affecting so large a class of our citizenship, shonld 
have been largely consumed by Members on both sides in the 
discussion of matters purely political and having no relation- 
ship whatever to the merits of the bill. Personally, I entertain 
no sort of doubt that the farmers of this country were grossly 
discriminated against in the enactment of the Underwood tariff, 
and that as time passes its effects upon our agricultural inter- 
ests will prove more and more disastrous. But it is certain, 
no matter what the effect, that no relief can or will be given by 
the present Congress, and any discussion of its defects now will 
be useless. Rather it seems to me that we should for the mo- 
ment Jay aside our political prejudices and all hope of partisan 
advantage and address ourselves to the serious consideration of 
legislation designed for the protection and welfare of the Ameri- 
can farmer. 

I think I am justified in saying that the situation, as it re- 
lates to the agricultural interests of this country, is a serious 
one, and one which bespeaks the careful and painstaking con- 
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sideration of Congress. No legislation of greater importance, 
nor so vitally affecting the whole body of our citizenship, will 
be presented for our consideration than this bill making appro- 
priations for the maintenance of our Department of Agriculture 
in its efforts to improve conditions under which our farmers 
live and labor. No department of our Government so closely 
touches and affects our national life; no department is treated 
with such miserly and niggardly consideration. The amountof the 
appropriation as carried in this bill for the maintenance of this 
great work for the next fiscal year is, in round numbers, about 
$18,000.000, or about 18 cents for each man, woman, and child in 
the Nation. The naval appropriation bill, which I am informed 
is to be introduced within the next few days, will appropriate 
$140,000,000 for the upbuilding of a Navy whose chief func- 
tion is to appear on dress parade and prepare for wars that 
will never come. Here alone is an expenditure of $1.40 per 
capita. The military bill will carry an amount approximating 
$100,000,000, or $1 per capita; the pension bill, $180,000,000, or 
$1.80 per capita. We propose to spend, as a nation, during 
the next year a sum far in excess of $1,000,000,000, and of this 
nearly $700,000,000, or about 72 per cent, is in payment of debts 
of our wars of the past and in preparation for imaginary wars 
of the future. President Wilson never delivered a wiser or 
more patriotic utterance than that recently in which he said 
that this country would never again seek territorial expansion, 
or the extension of its authority beyond its present domains, 
And as long as we adhere to that policy no serious complica- 
tions can arise to justify our enormous expenditures for the 
maintenance of our Army and Navy. 

We spend millions every year dredging creeks and rivers that 
can never be made navigable, and which make those responsible 
for the expenditures ridiculous in the eyes of the people. I have 
in mind now a river in the South which every year receives an 
appropriation of hundreds of thousands of dollars, and I am 
in a position to know that the total value of the cargoes which 
it has carried during the last 10 years would not equal one of 
our annual appropriations for its improvement, and the river is 
no more navigable now than when the first appropriation was 
made. 

But to return, our national extravagances have reached a per 
capita expenditure of nearly $11, or a tax of about $55 on each 
family in the Nation. The census for 1910 shows that 53.7 per 
cent of our population is rural, the remaining 46.3 per cent 
urban. It is fair to assume that the farmer bears his propor- 
tionate share of this tax burden, and, as the head of the family, 
pays directly or indireetly into the Federal Treasury nearly $55 
each year. And then, when we have exhausted our ingenuity 
in the contrivance of schemes to waste and misuse the public 
funds, we pass him back annually the princely sum of about 90 
cents and tell him what a faithful friend he has in us and how 
sacredly and conscientiously we are safeguarding his interests. 
With the money annually wasted by Congress we could give to 
every farmer boy between the ages of 15 and 20 years in this 
country a thorough and practical agricultural education that 
would fit him to take up his life work intelligently and under- 
standingly, with added pleasure and profit to himself and to the 
betterment of society generally. 

I have recently made a study of agricultural statistics as 
revealed by the census of the three last decades. They reveal a 
situation anything but inspiring. They show a steady migration 
from the farm to the city. In 1900 there were living on the 
farms of the country 45,197,390 people, whose number had in- 
creased to 49.348, 883 in 1910, or a net gain of 11.2 per cent. Dur- 
ing the same period the population of our cities had increased 
from 30,797,185 in 1900 to 42,623,383 in 1910, or a net gain of 
848 per cent. Out of an addition to our population during this 
decade of 15,977,691, more than 11,000,000 had been added to 
our consuming and less than 4,000,000 to our producing classes. 

But while our rural population increased during this period 
11.2 per cent, our cereal crop, including wheat, corn, oats, rye, 
and barley, increased in bulk but 1.7 per cent, while the per 
capita production actually declined. The acreage devoted to the 
production of these crops had risen from 184,982,220 in 1900 to 
191,395,963 in 1910, an increase of 6,413,743 acres, or 3.5 per cent. 
So that when we compare the total production in bushels with 
the total acreage, we find that our acreage yield has decreased 
from 24 bushels in 1900 to 23 bushels in 1910. 

This, then, is the situation: A rural population failing to in- 
crease in a ratio with our total population, a decreased per 
capita production, and a decreased acreage production. I think 
I shall not be branded as an alarmist if I say that the situation 
is alarming and should appeal to every thoughtful man whose 
actions to-day are regulated in part by a realization of the 
needs of the future and who desires to correct a condition 
already acute and bound in the very nature of events to become 


steadily and rapidly worse, except by the discovery and applica- 
tion of a proper remedy. . 

We are accustomed to speak of the United States as the great- 
est agricultural country on earth, and if we consider it from a 
Standpoint of its potentialities and possibilities the assumption 
is correct. But in some respects we are far behind European 
countries less favored by climatic conditions and natural soil 
fertility than ours. Against an average yield of wheat in the 
United States of 14 bushels per acre, Canada produces nearly 
30, Austria 20, the United Kingdom 33, and Germany 35 bushels. 
We grow potatoes at a rate of 96 bushels, while the average 
yield of foreign countries reaches as high as 200 bushels per 
acre. In crop production of every kind we are trailing far in 
the rear, 

One of the main sources from which our national wealth has 
been derived has been our farms, producing through a century 
a surplus which has been exchanged for European gold for the 
enrichment of every class of our people. I desire briefly to 
present for your consideration statistics concerning our exports 
and which reveal our decadence as an agricultural Nation. 
Let us take corn for an example. Our exports of this cereal 
reached high-water mark in 1906 with a total of more than 
117,000,000 bushels, In 1912, the last year for which figures 
are available, the total had fallen to 40,000,000 bushels. On a 
basis of the present market price here was a net loss to the 
Nation of more than $60,000,000 on this one item alone. 

In 1902 we exported 154,800.000 bushe's of wheat, for which 
we received the enormous sum of $112,875,000; but in 1912 we 
shipped abroad but 30,100.000 bushels, for which we received 
828.400.000. a net loss of nearly $85,000,000. In 1906 we ex- 
ported 46,000,000 bushels of oats, of the value of $16,000,000, 
and in 1912 our surplus had dropped to 2.100.000 bushels. for 
which we were paid 51.135.000. On these three crops alone 
there was a loss in exports in 1912 of $160,000,000 as compared 
to those of less than 10 years ago. 

In 1906 we sent abroad 567,000 cattle, for which we were 
paid $42,000,000. In 1912 we shipped but 105,000, and the 
amount received was $8,800,000, The value of our exports of 
all live stock amounted to $49,139,568 in 1906 and to but $15,- 
447,987 in 1912. Nor is this all. Whereas the figures show a 
steady decrease in volume and value of agricultural exports, 
they likewise show a similar steady increase of our imports, 
The excess of exports over imports, constituting a balance of 
trade in our favor, is not only steadily decreasing but has 
practically reached the vanishing point. Our imports of corn 
alone during the iast four months have been more than 7,000,000 
bushels. At the present rate of decrease another five years will 
witness the balance of trade in agricultural products not only 
entirely wiped out but, great as we are and rich as we are in 
agricultural possibilities, we shall be forced to import farm 
products from abroad for the support of our population. 

Not only have our exports decreased, but our production has 
failed to keep pace with the increase of our population. The 
average yearly production of corn during the five-year period 
from 1903 to 1907, inclusive, was practically the same as during 
the period from 1908 to 1912. The same is true of wheat, the 
crop of 1912 being the smallest, with one exception, in the last 
10 years, The number of beef cattle had declined from 69,335,- 
832 in 1900 to 63.682.648 in 1910, a net loss of 5.653.181. The 
same decrease was had in the number of hogs, the decline being 
5,212,000, and of sheep, 8,896.000. With an increase in our popu- 
lation of 21 per cent, our meat supply decreased on an average 
of a little more than 10 per cent; or, to state it differently, in 
1900 we had in this country 195,000,000 cattle, sheep, and hogs, 
with a population of a little less than 76,000,000. or an average 
of nearly 21 meat-producing animals for each inhabitant. In 
1910 the same animals had decreased in number to 175.000, 000 
and our population had increased to 92,000,000, or about 1§ 
animals per capita. Here was a net loss of nearly 1 animal per 
capita in 10 years, a decrease in our meat supply of nearly 
one-half. 

The foregoing statement is a correct analysis of agricultural 
conditions, and it might be amplified and extended indefinitely. 
It is a condition affecting not only the American farmer but 
every man, woman, and child of this Republic. It not only 
interests but appals. Low tariffs or high tariffs may depress 
or stimulate, as the case may be; the money supply, as it is 
scarce or plentiful, may make business good or bad; but the 
problem of our meat and bread supply is vital and absolutely 
essential to civilization. 

How much the Federal Government can or may do toward a 
solution of these problems is a question, but one thing is cer- 
tain, it can do far more than it is doing or has ever done, and 
in no other way will the expenditure of a dollar bring so great 
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return. For experiment work and inyestigations we haye been 
making fairly liberal appropriations, the amount carried in this 
bill being about $1,600,000. This is as it should be, for the 
farmer has no time, equipment, nor training for questionable 
experimentation. He is not following his vocation out of 
curiosity, nor will his yearly profits permit risks the success of 
which is questionable. Our Department of Agriculture has 
undertaken this work for him, and its investigations have been 
of inestimable value. Nevertheless, the processes through which 
this information has been disseminated have been defective 
and inadequate, and the great bulk of it has neyer reached the 
farmer for effective and profitable utilization. I am no advo- 
cate of extravagant appropriations, but there ought to be an 
annual expenditure of $10,000,000, and the amount is insignifi- 
cant by comparison with other expenditures authorized by Con- 
gress, to send men trained in the science of farming and ac- 
quainted with its practical problems into each county of the 
Nation to demonstrate by practice and in theory the value of 
improved methods of cultivation and all that pertains to progres- 
sive agriculture. Agents of this department have in some sec- 
tions, through the organization of boys’ corn clubs, demon- 
strated the possibility and practicability of quadrupling our 
corn production per acre at an increased cost trivial in compari- 
son to the increased returns. There is not a crop grown on 
our farms that will not yield the same profitable increase by 
the application of better methods, developed by painstaking in- 
vestigations at our experiment stations. 

I hope to see the day when the Federal Government will, by a 
thorough and complete system of financial aid to the States. 
give to each farm boy in the Nation a practical and scientific 
agricultural education. We educate boys to fight, and every 
year make liberal appropriations for the maintenance of our 
Army and Navy schools for the sole purpose of teaching the 
science of war and how to kill widely and effectively. And yet 
when danger threatens it is not to the graduates of these insti- 
tutions that we look for our defense, but to the boys of the coun- 
try, without military education, but who, out of the abundance 
of their patriotism, have not yet failed to rally to the defense 
of the flag and the maintenance of the supremacy of the Nation. 
For these boys out on the farm, toiling for the support of 
100.000.000 of people, and whose existence is our main reliance. 
both in peace and war, I plead for a square deal at the hands of 
Congress and a recognition in some degree commensurate with 
the services they render. As we educate and strengthen them, 
so do we strengthen the fabric of our institutions and guarantee 
the permanence and freedom of this Republic. An enlightened 
citizenship is a country's best defense, and each dollar expended 
in this direction will give greater protection to our country and 
its citizenship than ten times the amount devoted to military 
education and the support of immense armies and navies, 

In the cities of this country are bred the germs of discontent 
and anarchy. If the black flag of anarchy is ever raised, it will 
be by the vicious and unemployed, who are the products of our 
city life. And if such a condition should arise, it will be the 
boys bred in the pure air of our country homes who will come 
from every hill and valley of this broad land to uphold the 
majesty and glory of our flag and keep inviolate the principles 
of civil and religious liberty. 

Mr. Speaker, this question is a broad one, and occupies a 
place second to none that will come before us for consideration. 
Too long has it been neglected. The drift from the country to 
the town and city must be stopped, and the proper place to begin 
this movement is here and now. Place within the reach of every 
farm boy an opportunity to educate himself according to the 
demands and necessities of his vocation, and within the next 
decade the problem of our food supply will have been solved. 
and with it other problems of lesser importance. Carry out to 
the farmer himself, who is struggling in an effort to improve 
his methods and better his condition, information which has 
been developed by the practical men of our Department of Agri- 
culture, show him how it is possible and practicable “to make 
two blades of grass grow where but one grew before,” and you 
will have rendered a service more permanent and patriotic than 
you have yet rendered in your capacity as guardians of the 
Nation. 

Oliver Goldsmith possessed a breadth of vision which gave 
him a thorough understanding and appreciation of the impor- 
tance of country life in its relationship to national life when he 
wrote: 


Ill fares the land, to hastening ills a prey, 
Where wealth accumulates and men decay; 


Princes and lords may flourish or may fade— 

A breath can make them, as a breath has made; 
But 2 bold peasantry, their country’s pride, 
When once destroyed can never be supplied. 


Indian Appropriation Bill. 
SPEECH 


OF 
HON. CLAUDE WEAVER, 
OF OKLAHOMA, 
IN tue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, February 20, 1914. 


The House in Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union 
had under consideration the bill (H. R. 12579) making appropriation 
for the current and contingent expenses of the Bureau of Indian Af- 
fairs, for fulfilling treaty stipulations with various Indian tribes, and 
for other purposes, for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1915. 

Mr. WEAVER. Mr. Chairman, while the House is consider- 
ing the Indian appropriation bill I desire to raise my voice in 
an appeal for justice for the Indian citizens of my State. I am 
the representative in this Congress of more than a hundred 
thousand Indians who live in Oklahoma who possess a three- 
fold citizenship. They are members of the Five Civilized 
Tribes, citizens of the State of Oklahoma, and citizens of the 
United States. I am the representative also in this House of 
the sovereign State of Oklahoma and of all its population, now 
approximating two millions of people. A right solution of the 
Indian question involves the welfare alike of the Indian people 
and of the white people—the welfare of all the people of the 
great American Commonwealth of Oklahoma. 

This House is a great business organization. It legislates 
by committees. Its Members are specialists. If you except the 
members of the Committee on Indian Affairs, the Oklahoma 
delegation, and a few other Members who have given the sub- 
ject particular study, I make the broad statement that this 
House does not know the Indian question. The House knows 
better our Territorial possessions—the frozen wastes and gla- 
ciers of Alaska—and our insular possessions—Porto Rico, the 
Hawaiian Islands, and the far-away Philippines; it knows bet- 
ter the government and the peoples of continental Europe, and 
of the Orient—of India, China, and Japan—than it knows the 
Indian people and the white people of the State of Oklahoma. 

Gentlemen of the House, I was born on the Indian Territory 
border. From my earliest childhood I lived a neighbor to the 
Choctaw and Chickasaw people, I was a guest, a welcome 
guest, in their homes in the days of my boyhood, and when I 
became a man I moved to their country, and have lived among 
them for 20 years, I know the Indian history, the Indian char- 
acter, the Indian people. That is my apology, if apology be 
needed, for speaking to-day in their behalf. 

On yesterday and again this morning, with interest intense, 
I listened to the debate on the point of order—made by the 
gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. Harrison], in whose district 
reside the Mississippi Choctaws—against the proposed per 
capita payment of $100 each to the Indians of the Choctaw and 
Chickasaw Nations. My colleagues from Oklahoma, who are 
members of the Committee on Indian Affairs [Mr. Carter and 
Mr. Murray], presented the arguments on our side of the ques- 
tion with such clearness and power that the distinguished 
Chairman, now presiding, the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. 
Brens], sustained their contention and overruled the point of 
order. May I not apply in commendation of that able decision 
of the Chairman of this committee upon a delicate and difficult 
question of parliamentary law, may I not apply to him the ex- 
elamation of Shylock to Portia at the famous trial of the cause 
of Shylock versus Antonio: 

A Daniel come to at yea, a Daniel; 
O upright Judge, how I do honor thee! 

And now the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. Harrison] 
moves to strike out from the bill the per capita payment clause, 
and that is the question before the committee. 

I have prepared an amendment increasing the per capita pay- 
ment from $100 to $200, as follows: 

AMENDMENT PROPOSED BY MR, WEAVER. 


and insert “ $200." 


On page 33, line 22, strike out “$1 
The paragraph would then read: 


That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, authorized 
in his discretion to make a per capita payment of $200 to the enrolled 
members of the Choctaw and Chickasaw Indians of the Five Civilized 
Tribes entitled under existing law to share in the funds of said tribes, 
or to their lawful heirs, out of any moneys belonging to said tribes 
In the United States Treasury, or deposited in any bank, or held by 
any official under the jurisdiction of the Secretary of the Interlor, same 
to be made under such rules and regulations as he may prescribe: 
Provided, That in cases where such members are Indians whose restric- 
tions have not been removed, the Secretary of the Interior may, in his 
discretion, withhold such payment and use the same for their benefit. 


I had intended to offer this amendment, for it is just and 
ought to be adopted; but I will not offer it now, because I feel 
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that there is, perhaps, a sentiment here hostile to such increase. 
I will content myself with urging the $100 per capita payment 
unanimously recommended, after full hearing, by the Committee 
on Indian Affairs. 

With hypnotic eloquence and 

< è > with all the zeal 

That young and fiery converts feel— 
the gentleman from Mississippi, Mr. Sisson, and the gentleman 
from Mississippi, Mr. Harrison, have urged the cause of their 
Mississippi Choctaw constituents before this House, and doubt- 
less have awakened a deep sympathy for those Indians in the 
breasts of gentlemen always prone to sympathize and to side 
with the weak and the unfortunate. I do not censure, I do 
not criticize, the able Representatives from the State of Missis- 
sippi. Rather, I commend them for their devotion to a cause 
which they consider just. 

But, Mr. Chairman, I say that the claims of the Mississippi 
Choctaws will not bear the light of day. Their claims have 
been tested in one court after another, for the Mississippi Choc- 
taws neither respect nor fear the time-honored doctrine of res 
adjudicata. When the courts decided against them, they ap- 
pealed to Congress, and time and again Congress has made them 
the beneficiàries of gratuities, measured with a generous hand, 
piled up and running over. If Congress wants to give the Mis- 
sissippi Choctaws further bounties out of the Public Treasury, 
that is a question to be decided when we reach it; but I want to 
register now my bitter opposition to the Congress giving to the 
Choctaw Indians of the State of Mississippi the moneys and 
property belonging to the Choctaw and Chickasaw Indians of 
the State of Oklahoma. To do that is dishonest, and I will 
fight it to the last ditch. I want this House to know the true 
facts. I can establish four propositions conclusively to the 
satisfaction of any fair-minded man. 

PROPOSITIONS, 


First. The Mississippi Choctaws have no interest whatever in 
the property of the Choctaw and Chickasaw Indian Nations of 
Oklahoma. 

Second. This per capita payment proposed does not come out 
of the public funds of the United States Treasury. It comes out 
of the tribal funds belonging to the Choctaw and Chickasaw 
Nations of Indians. 

Third. The amount of the per capita payment proposed will 
not affect the rights of the Mississippi Choctaws, for conceding, 
for argument’s sake that theirs is a valid claim, the partial 
payment leaves an unexpended balance sufficient to satisfy such 
claims multiplied many times. 

Fourth. The Choctaw and Chickasaw Indians of Oklahoma, 
to whom this bill gives a wretched and miserable pittance of 
their own money, are, in common justice, entitled to this payment 
as wards from their guardian, the Government of the United 
States, because these Indians are not savages, but are possessed 
of intelligence, strength of character, and business capacity. 

EARLY HISTORY OF THE CHOCTAWS AND CHICKASAWS. 

A short historical retrospect may help us to a more accurate 
understanding of the status of the Mississippi Choctaws and 
to a better knowledge of the advancement in civilization at- 
tained in our day by the Choctaw and Chickasaw Indians of 
Oklahoma, 

If some great American writer like Washington Irving or 
William H. Prescott were living now, he could find no labor more 
worthy the genius of a great historian than to write the his- 
tory of the Choctaw and Chickasaw people. I like the phrase 
“The history of a people.” Madame Roland wrote: “In the 
history of nations and empires I look for the human heart.” 
Possessed of what absorbing interest are books lik@ Green’s His- 
tory of the English People, Woodrow Wilson's History of the 
American People, as compared to the dead chronicles of wars 
and intrigues, courts, and kings. 

The Choctaw and Chickasaw Tribes of Indians are of a kin- 
dred stock, belonging, with the primitive Creeks and Seminoles, 
to the great Muskhogean family. When the first Europeans 
came to the Atlantic coast the Muskhogean Tribes were confined 
chiefly to the Gulf States east of the Mississippi, occupying 
alnost all of Mississippi and Alabama and parts of Tennessee, 
Georgia, Florida, and South Carolina. According to a tradition 
held in common by these tribes, they formerly lived on the 
upper Red River. in what is now western Oklahoma, from 
whence they migrated eastward to their historic seats east of 
the Mississippi River. The Choctaws located in western Geor- 
gia and southern Alabama and Mississippi, and the Chickasaws 
in what is now the northern part of the State of Mississippi, 
where the headwaters of the Tombighee meet those of the Yazoo 
River and its affluent, the Tallahatchie. Their famous landing 
place on the Mississippi River was at Chickasaw Bluffs, where 
Memphis now stands, The Chickasaws were a brave, independ- 


ent, warlike race, engaged in almost constant fighting with the 
Osages, Cherokees, and Shawnees, and attacking not infrequently 
their kinsmen, the Choctaws. The Choctaws were preeminently 
an agricultural people. 

A considerable knowledge of these tribes, their habits, man- 
ners, feelings, and way of life, is obtained from a study of the 
tribal treaties with the Government of the United States, 
called by the Indians the Great White Father. 

Taine, the philosopher, profoundly observes: 


What is your first remark on turning over the great stiff leaves of 
a folio, the yellow sheets of a manuscript—a poem, a code of laws, a 
confession of faith? This, you say, did not come into existence all 
alone. It is but a mold, like a fossil shell, an imprint, like one of 
li shapes embossed in stone by an animal which lived and perished. 
Under the shell there was an animal, and behind the dociment there 
was a man. Why do you study the shell, except to bring before you 
the animal. So you study the document only to know the man. The 
shell and the document are lifeless wrecks, valuable only as a ciue to 
the entire and living existence. 


What will these treaties teach us of these aborigines? 
EARLY CHICKASAW AND CHOCTAW TREATIES, 


. When Washington became President he set about accomplish- 
ing a cherished object—the forming of treaties with the various 
Indian tribes. He knew the Indian character better. perhaps 
than any man in our history, with the exception of Houston. 
The Indians reverec and loved Washington, and he was ever 
their faithful friend. 

In January, 1786, Benjamin Hawkins, Andrew Pickens, and 
Joseph Martin, acting for the United States, negotiated the 
Hopewell treaties—the one witk the Choctaws, the other with 
the Chickasaws. These treaties fix the boundary lines of the 
Indian country, guarantee to keep intruders from the Indian 
lands; give to the United States the exclusive right of regu- 
lating trade with the Indians and of managing their affairs; 
and declare that the hatchet shall be forever buried and the 
8 received into the favor and protection of the United 

tes. 

Other treaties with the Choctaws were negotiated in Decem- 
ber, 1801; in October, 1802; and in November, 1805; and in 
October, 1816. Treaties with the Chickasaws were agreed on 
in June, 1805; in September, 1816; and in October, 1818. They 
were all treaties of cessions of lands from the Indians to the 
Federal Government in consideration of goods, moneys, and 
annuities. All express the great friendship of the Indians for, 
and their dependence on, the Great White Father. These 
treaties show the tender care of the Indians for ‘hei. poor, for 
their old women, their ort han children, their aged warriors, and 
tribal chiefs. The Chickasaw treaty of June, 1814, made a 
reservation 4 miles square at the Salt Lick Springs on the 
Sandy River for the benefit of the poor and warriors of said 
nation, and by it annuities of $100 each were given to many of 
their chiefs, Mingoes, and warriors. = provided, too, for the 
payment of the sum of $1,089 to Maj. James Colvert, the Indian 
interpreter, being the amount of a sum of money taken from his 
pockets in the month of June, 1816, at a theater in Baltimore. 

PROGRESS OF THE INDIANS IN CIVILIZATION, 


In the period of nearly 30 years between the date of the first 
treaty and the date of the trade of the Indian lands east of 
the Mississippi for the country west of the Mississippi, the 
Choctaws and Chickasaws made great progress in the useful and 
domestic arts and approximated more and more toward the life 
of their white neighbors. Licensed traders had stores among 
them; the Indians themselves engaged in barter; Christian mis- 
sionaries came into their country and taught the pure doctrine 
of the Nazarene, and many Indians embraced that religion. 
White men intermarried with the Indian women and a process 
of amalgamation began—slow in the beginning but continuing 
until the present day—that will result in the ultimate complete 
absorption of the Indian by the white race. 

In the War of 1812-1815 the Choctaws and Chickasaws refused 
to join the great Shawnee warrior, Tecumseh, and the hostile 
Creeks in their alliance with Great Britain. The Choctaws and 
Chickasaws remained friends to the United States, had no part 
in the terrible massacre at Fort Mims, and many of them, un- 
der the leadership of Pushmataha, fought with Andrew Jack- 
son at Horseshoe Bend. 

After the War of 1812 a tide of immigration from the Atlantic 
States poured westward into the Indian country, and the In- 
dians began to long for the pathless and virgin West where 
their forefathers had lived. 

THE CHOCTAW TREATY OF 1820, 

So that in the year 1820, at the treaty ground in the Choctaw 
Nation, near Doak’s Stand, on the Natchez Road, the Choctaw 
chiefs and warriors met in council and negotiated with the 
United States commissioners the treaty of 1820. Andrew Jack- 
son and Thomas Hinds represented the United States and Push- 
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mataha, a full-blood Choctaw chief, warrior, statesman, and 
orator, was spokesman for his people. 

Jackson make a long speech to the Indian warriors, telling 
the purpose of the President in making the treaty, and drawing 
an attractive picture of the country beyond the Mississippi. He 
said: 

To enable the President to effect this great national and very desirable 
object to accommodate the growing State of Mississippi, and thereb: 
secure greater safety and protection to the Choctaws and their semi- 
naries of learning at home, it was proposed by him to exchange for a 
small part of their lands here a large epic? f beyond the Mississipp! 
River, where all who live by hunting and will not work and who, by 
the nature of their mode of life, are widely scattered, may be collected 
and settle together in a country of tall trees, many watercourses, rich 
lands, and high grass, abounding in game of all ds—buffalo, bear 
and deer, antelope, beaver, turkeys, honey, and fruits of many kind— 
in this great hunting ground they may be settled near together for pro- 
tection and to be able to pursue their peculiar vocation without danger. 


Pushmataha knew the country that Jackson described better 
than Jackson did, for he had hunted over it in years gone by. 
He gave an account of its resources very different from that of 
the hero of New Orleans, and described it to be fertile in part, 
but in the far west trackless and sandy deserts, and closed by 
saying that a part of it was an undefined portion of Mexican 
territory. Jackson showed him a map marking the Mexican 
boundary on the west, but Pushmataha said, That paper is 
not true,” and he proceeded to mark out on the ground with the 
handle of the pipe hatchet which he held in his hand the Ca- 
nadian and upper branches of Red River, and showed that the 
country Jackson offered to trade extended far over into the 
dominion of the Mexican Republic. Lou must be mistaken,” 
said Gen. Jackson. “At any rate, I am willing to make good 
the proposition I haye named.” 

So the treaty of 1820 was made, and in 1825 a*second treaty, 
and in 1830 a third treaty, called the treaty of Dancing Rabbit 
Creek, between the Choctaw Nation of Indians and the United 
States, and these three treaties contain the agreements whereby 
the Choctaw Nation ceded to the United States the entire coun- 
try east of the Mississippi and the United States ceded to the 
Choctaw Nation of Indians the country west of the Mississippi 
now a part of the State of Oklahoma. 

RIGHTS OF THE MISSISSIPPI CHOCTAWS. 


Let us now investigate the rights of the Mississippi Choctaws, 
for whatever rights they have are secured by these three 
treaties. 

In July, 1912. Hon. Jonx H. STEPHENS, chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Indian Affairs, referred H. R. 19213, entitled “A bill 
to reopen the rolis of the Choctaw-Chickasaw Tribe and to pro- 
vide for the awarding the rights secured to certain persons by 
the fourteenth article of the treaty of Dancing Rabbit Creek, 
of date September 27, 1830,” to the Department of the Interior 
for an opinion as to the merits of the bill. He received in 
reply a most interesting letter from Hon. Samuel Adams, First 
Assistant Secretary, reviewing the history and defining the 
status of the Mississippi Choctaws, and expressing the opinion 
that the bill should not be enacted into law. 

I will read from that letter some extracts giving the his- 
torical facts: 

STATEMENT OF HON, SAMUEL ADAMS, 


+ è a review is necessary of the pertinent facts concerning the 
origin of the claims of the Mississippi Choctaws and the efforts hereto- 
fore made by the Government to adjudicate the rights of such persons, 

These claims are based upon Article XIV of the treaty of Septem- 
ber 27, 1830 (7 Stat.. 333, 335), which reads as follows: 

“Art. XIV. Each Choctaw head of a family being desirous to remain 
and become a citizen of the States shall be permitted to do so by sig- 
nifying his intention to the agent within six months from the ratiti- 
cation of this treaty, and be or she shall thereupon be entitled to a 
reseryntion of one section of 640 acres of land, to be bounded by sec- 
tional lines of survey; in like manner shall be entitled to one-half that 
quantity for each unmarried child which is living with him over 10 
years of age, and to a quarter section to such child as may be under 
10 years of age, to adjoin the location of the parent. If they reside 
upon said lands intending to become citizens of the States for five years 
after the ratification of this ett in that case a grant in fee simple 
shall Issue. Said reservation shall include the present improvement of 
the head of the family or a portion of it. Persons who claim under 
this article shall not lose the privilege of a Choctaw citizen, but, if 
they ever removed, are not to be entitled to any portion of the Choctaw 
annuity,” 

When the commissioners representing the United States attempted to 
negotiate the treaty of 1830 they encountered much opposition from 
many members of the tribe, because of the reluctance of a large number 
of the citizens to give up the Jand which they had occupied for many 
years and to abandon the graves of their ancestors, as would be neces- 
sary in view of the removal of the tribe to lands west of the Mississippi 
River, as provided by the terms of the treaty. The principal purpose 
of the Government in negotiating this treaty was to induce Indians to 
go west, and it appeared for a time that the efforts of the commis- 
sioners, for the reasons stated. would be fruitless. However, at the 
suggestion of one of their chiefs, Greenwood Leflore, Article XIV was 
inserted in the treaty. By the terms of this article the Indians were 
allowed to elect whether they would remain in Mississippi or remove 
west. Finding that they were to have this privilege the opposition to 
the treaty vanished. and the negotiations were completed to the satis- 
faction of the Government. 

Pursuant to the terms of the treaty a large number of Choctaws 
were transferred to the country west of the ippi, later known 


as Indian Territory. 
stitute the main body of what is known as the Choctaw Nation. 
removal of the people was effected by the United States at various times 
by contractors who conducted the several migrations. 


The great majority of the fourteenth-article claimants re- 


These Choctaws and their descendants now saa: 
e 


mained in Mississippi. Some of them, however, drifted into 
neighboring States and others finally made their way west and 
joined the main body of the tribe in Indian Territory. It should 
be noted in this connection that by various acts the Choctaw 
Council recognized the right of the Absentee Mississippi Choc- 
taws to remove to the nation, and actually invited them to do so. 

Those who removed to the Indian Territory were allowed to 
settle upon the lands of the tribe, and some of them were 
recognized and enrolled by the tribal authorities either by acts 
of the council or decrees of the tribal courts, A number of them, 
however, appear to have enjoyed the substantial benefits of 
Choctaw citizenship, but without establishing by any legal pro- 
cedure their right to enrollment. 

The commission to the Five Civilized Tribes having been 
created for the purpose of negotiating with those tribes plans 
looking to the allotment of their lands and the breaking up of 
the tribal governments, rendered a report to Congress under 
date of January 28, 1898, setting forth what the commission 
deemed to be the rights of the Mississippi Choctaws in the lands 
occupied by the main body of the tribe in Indian Territory. 
This report appears on page 10 of the printed report of the 
commission to the Five Civilized Tribes for one year, 1898. 
After reviewing the history of the Mississippi Choctaws, and 
certain laws relating to them, the commission stated its conclu- 
sion, as follows: 

OPINION OF THE DAWES COMMISSION, 


It follows therefore from this reasoning, as well as from the historical 
review already recited and the nature of the title Itself, as well as all 
stipulations concerning it in the treaties between the United States and 
the Choctaw Nation, that to avail himself of the “privileges of a 
Choctaw citizen" any person claiming to be a descendant of those 
Choctaws who were provided for in the fourteenth article of the treaty 
of 1830 must first show the fact that he is such descendant and has in 
good faith joined his brethren in the Territory, with the intent to become 
one of the citizens of the nation, Having done so, such person has a 
7 oe to be enrolled as a Choctaw citizen and to claim all the privileges 
of such a citizen except to a share in the annuities; and that otherwise 
he can not claim as a right the“ privilege of a Choctaw citizen.” 

To the claim, as thus defined. the Choctaw Nation has always ac- 
ceded, and has manifested in carr ways its willingness to take Into 
its citizenship any one or all of the Mississippi Choctaws who would 
leave their residence and citizenship in that State and join in good 
faith their brethren in the Territory, with 9 in all the 
privileges of such citizenship, save only a share in their annuities. for 
which an equivalent has been given in the grant of land and citizen- 
ship in Mississippi. 


When as a practicing lawyer I am called upon to present a 
law question to the court, I count myself fortunate if 1 can 
substitute a case in point for my own processes of legal reason- 
ing. So to-day, instead of giving you my interpretation of the 
meaning of the fourteenth article of the Dancing Rabbit treaty I 
will cite the decision of a judge invested by the Congress of the 
United States with jurisdiction over the persons and the sub- 
ject matter—the case of Jack Amos versus the Choctaw Nation, 
decided by the United States Court for the Central District of 
the Indian Territory. Jack Amos and 2,500 other Mississippi 
Choctaw Indians made application to the Dawes Commission for 
enrollment as citizens of the Choctaw Nation under the act of 
Congress March 3, 1893, creating that commission and directing 
it to enroll the members of the Five Civilized Tribes. The 
Dawes Commission denied the application and they appealed to 
the United States court, and that court affirmed the decision of 
the Dawes Commission. The precise question involved was as 
to the right of citizenship of those Choctaws who under the 
treaty of 1830 decided to remain in the State of Mississippi, 
called Mississippi Choctaws, and who had not since removed 
into the Indian Territory. The opinion was rendered by Judge 
William H. H. Clayton, well known to the Representatives here 
from the State of Arkansas as well as those from the State of 
Oklahoma as a great lawyer and as an upright judge. 1 will 
read you a part of his decision: 


JACK AMOS ET AL. V. THE CHOCTAW NATION, 


In this case the proof shows that the claimants are Choctaw Indians 
by blood now living in the State of Mississippi; that neither they nor 
their ancestors have ever removed into the present Choctaw Nation. 

The claimants base their right to be enrolled as Choctaw citizens 
upon the terms of the second and fourteenth articles of the 5 5 87 nego- 
tiated at Dancing Rabbit Creek on September 27, 1830. and of the con- 
ditions of the patent to the lands of the Choctaw Nation executed by 
President Tyler in the year 1842. (Durant Ed. Choctaw Laws, p. 31.) 

Articles 2 and 14 of the treaty of 1830 are as follows: 

“Arr. 2. The United States, under a 13 specially to be made by 
the President of the United States, shall cause to be, conveyed to the 
Choctaw Nation a tract of country west of the Mississippi River in fee 
simple fo them and their descendants, to inure to them while they shall 
exist as a nation and live on it, beginning near Fort Smith. where the 
Arkansas boundary crosses the Arkansas River, running thence to the 
source of the Canadian Fork, iy in the limits of the United States, or to 
those limits; thence due south to Red River and down Red River to 
the west boundary of the Territory of Arkansas; thence north along 


that line to the beginning, the boundary of the same to be agreeable to 


the treaty made and concluded at Washington City in the year 1825; the 
grant to be executed so soon as tne present treaty shall be ratified. 

“Art. 14. Each Choctaw head of a family being desirous to remain 
and become a citizen of the States shall be permitted to do so by si 
ing his intention to the ageat within six months from the ratification 
of this treaty. and he or she shall thereupon be entitled to a reserva- 
tion of 1 section of 640 acres of land. to bounded by sectional lines 
of survey in like manner shall be entitled to one-half of that quantity 
for each unmarried child which is living with him over 10 years of age, 
and a quarter section to such child as may be under 10 years of age, 
to adjoin the location of the parent, If they reside upon said lands, 
intending to become citizens of the State, for five years after the ratl- 
fication of this at ai in that case a grant in fee simple shall issue. 
Said reservation shall dnclude the present improvements of the head 
of the family or a portion of it. Persons who claim under this article 
shall not lose the privilege of a Choctaw citizen, but if the ever remove 
are not to be entitled to any portion of the Choctaw annuity. 

The conditions of article 2 of the treaty, that the land should be con- 
veyed “to the Choctaw Nation in fee simple to them and their de- 
scendants, to inure to them while they shall exist as a nation and 
live on it," are carried into the patent and are the only portions of that 
instrument which shed any light on the question now being considered, 
and therefore article 2 and the conditions of the patent may be con- 
sidered together. 

The whole object of the treaty of 1830 was to procure the remoyal, 
as far as practicable, of the Choctaw people to the lands west of the 
Mississippi which they now occupy. The Supreme Court of the United 
States. in the case of the Choctaw Nation v. United States (119 U. S., 
26), after reviewing the treaties of 1820 and 1825, s: 

In the meantime, however, under the pressure of the demand for set- 
tlement of the unoccupied lands of the State of Mississippi by emigrants 
from other States the policy of the United States in respect to the 
Indian tribes still dwelling within its borders underwent a change, and 
it became desirable by a new treaty to effect, as far as practicable, the 
removal of the whole body of the Choctaw Nation, as a tribe, from the 
limits of the State to the lands which had been ceded to them west of 
the Mississippi River. To carry out that policy the treaty of 1830 was 
negotiated.” 

Again in the case, page 27, the court says: 

“It is notorious as a historical fact, as it abundantly appears from 
the records of this case, that great pressure had to be brought to bear 
upon the Indians to effect their removal, and the whole treaty was 
evidently and purposely executed not so much to secure the Indians the 
rights for which they 775 ee se effectuate the policy of the 

nited States in ard to their removal.” 

? Article 3 of the creaty of 1830 stipulates that the Choctaws sae to 
remove all of their people during the years 1831, 1832, and 1833 to 
those lands. (7 Stat. L., 333.) 

Article 14 of the treaty, however, provides for certain privileges and 
rights for those who might choose to remain in Mississippi with a view 
oe becoming citizens of that State. They and their descendants were 
to receive certain lands and after living on them for five, years, 
intending to become citizens of the State, those lands were to be granted 
to them in fee simple. Then follows this very peculiar clause; 

Persons who claim under this article shall not lose the privilege of a 
Choetaw citizen, but if they ever remoye are not to be entitled to any 
portion of the Choctaw annuity.” 

The difficulty in construing this clause of the treaty is to ascertain 
the meaning of the word “remove.” To what does it relate, and how 
shall we give it meaning? It certainly does not propose to impose a 

enalty on the Choctaw. who may choose to remove for removing, and 
‘or that reason forfeit his right to the annuity, because so long as he 
remained in Mississippi he was not entitled to any annuity, and there- 
fore by removing he could not forfeit that which he did not have. If 
he removed he was to have no annuity, and if he remained he was to 
have no annuity. It is evident therefore that the word was not used 
for the purpose of forfeiting the annuity on case of removal. Then, 
what are its uses? The very object of the treaty was to procure a 
removal of these people. The whole of the Choctaw Nation, with all 
its sovereignty, its powers, and its duties, was to be transferred beyond 
the Mississippi. It was to exercise its powers, confer its privileges, 
and maintate the citizenship of its 8 in another place. Those 
who were left behind not to maintain this Choctaw citizenship, but only 
the “privileges of a Choctaw citizen“ —that is, that when they put 
themselves into a position that these 5 could be conferred upon 
them they were to have them—and under the purposes and condi- 
tions of this treaty how would it be possible for them to put them- 
selves in such a ponton without first removing within tbe territorial 
jurisdiction of the Choctaw Nation and within the sphere of its 
powers? What privilege would it be possible for the Choctaw Nation 
to confer or a Mississippi Choctaw to receive so long as he remained in 
Mississippi and out of the limits of the Choctaw Nation? ay the very 
terms of the treaty they were to become citizens of another State, 
owing allegiance to and receiving protection from another sovereignty. 
If one Mississippi Chectaw were to commit a wrong against the person 
or property of another, the right would be enfor and the wrong 
redressed under the laws of Mag Serine! h The Choctaw Nation would 
be powerless to act in such a case. The Choctaws in that State ean 
not vote, sit as jurors, or hold office as a Choctaw citizen or receive 
any other benetit or privilege as such. They can not participate In the 
rents and profits of the lands of the Choctaw Nation. because by the 
very terms of the grant the Choctaw people and their descendants must 
live upon them. If they do not, it is an act of forfeiture, made so by 
the provisions of article 2 of the treaty of 1830 and also of those of 
the patent to their land afterwards executed. 

The title of Choctaw people to their lands is a conditional one, and 
one of the conditions of the grant, expressed in both the second article 
of the treaty of 1830 and the patent, is that the grantee shall live upon 
them. And who are the grantees? Who are these people who are to 
live upon the land? Unquestionably the Choctaw ple and their 
descendants; for while the grant is to the Choctaw Nation, the people 
seem to be included, both as grantees and beneficiaries. The language 
of the treaty is, and it is carried into the patent: 

“The President of the United States shall cause to be conveyed to 
the Choctaw Nation a tract of country west of the Mississippi River, in 
fee simple, to them and their descendants, to inure to them while they 
shall exist and live as a nation on it." 

The Chectaw Nation is not “them,” and can not have “ descend- 
ants.” And while it may exercise its sovereignty and its national 

wers within certain defined territorial limits, it can not “live on 
and.” Those expressions of the grant which are expressed in the plural 
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and attach to “descendants,” and which require as a condition that 
the Jand shall be lived on, beyond doubt refer to the Choctaw people 
and their descendants. Whatever effect upon the title the limitation 
upon the right of alienation expressed in the patent, so that the lands 
can not be sold except to the grantor or by its consent, may have, there 
can be no 2 at bat that the second article of the treaty of 1830, ne- 
‘otiated 12 years before the execution of the patent, and in which no 
imitation on the right of alienation is expressed, was intended to con- 
vey a fee-simple title, burdened by two conditions subsequent, the one 
that the grantees should continue the corporate existence of their 
nation, and the other that the people of that nation and their descend- 
ants should forever live upon the land. A failure of either would work 
a forfeiture of the title to the grantor. 


Now, why was it that this fee-simple title was to be burdened by the 
condition that the grantee must Jive on the land? In the light of the 
5 of the conditions that then existed, the answer is plain, The 

icy of the Federal Government at that time relating to the Indian 

ribes was to move them upon a reservation and keep them there; and 
if the Indian, either singly or in numbers, should stray off, soldiers with 
guns and bayonets were used to drive them back. ‘This very treaty was 
negotiated with the Choctaws for that yery purpose. Hence the condi- 
tion in the nt that they should live on the land or it should be sub- 
ect to forfeiture to the United States, This condition was inserted 
or two reasons: First, to compel the grantees to remove upon the 
lands; and, second. to compel them to remain on them after removal. 
It was not intended that some should go and locate on the lands and 
hold the title for themselves and also for the others who should choose 
to remain. This would defeat the very object of the condition. 

To permit men with, perchance, but a strain of Choctaw blood in 
their veins, who 65 zon ago broke away from their kindred and their 
nation, aud during that tirie or most of it, have been exercising the 
rights of citizenship and doing W to the sovereignty of another 
nation, who have borne none of the burdens of this nation and have 
become 3 py ide to the people, to reach forth their hands from their 
distant and alien home and lay hold of a part of the public domain, the 
common property of the people, and appropriate it to their own use 
would be unjust and inequitable. 

It is therefore the opinion of the court that the absent Mississippi 
hee are not entitled to be enrolled as citizens of the Choctaw 

on. 

The action of the Dawes Commission is therefore affirmed, and a 
decree will be entered for the Choctaw Nation. 


What can I add to the force of this reasoning? The court 
had jurisdiction of the persons who voluntarily came before 
it. It had jurisdiction of the subject matter, and it was by 
the express terms of the act of Congress made the fina] arbiter— 
a court of last resort. That decision is the law of that case. 
It is the Jaw of this land. Congress is hound by it and can not 
change it if it would. Congress has not unbounded license of 
power. There is a court above it. The property rights of the 
people of the Choctaw and Chickasaw Nations in their own 
funds and their own domain in the State of Oklahoma, once 
the old Indian Territory, are guaranteed to them by public 
treaties, by solemn covenants, by the public faith of this Nation. 
The Supreme Court of the United States in the case of Choate 
v. Trapp (224 U. S., 665) held that Congress has no power 
to take from the Indians a property right vested by treaty, and 
that, therefore, the act of May 27, 1908, making the Indian 
lands alienable and subjecting them to taxation was, in so far 
as it sought to subject said lands to taxation, absolutely void. 

In my argument I have now given you, in the first place, the 
views of the Assistant Secretary of the Interior, who, after ex- 
haustive study from the viewpoint of a high public functiona ry, 
with no interest except to render a just decision. has in the 
discharge of the duties of his office given it as his deliberate 
conclusion that the Mississippi Choctaw Indians have no prop- 
erty interest in the tribal funds or lands of the Oklahoma Choc- 
taw and Chickasaw Nations. I have given you the same con- 
clusion as reached by the Dawes Commission, an impartial tri- 
bunal created by act of Congress, of which the late Senator 
Dawes, of Massachusetts, was chairman, and which had for its 
membership men like Gov. Stanley, of Kansas; Thomas Needles; 
Tams Bixby; A. S. McKennon; and Clifton R. Breckenridge, 
once a Member of this House and afterwards minister to Russia. 
My good friend and colleague, the gentleman from Arkansas, 
Hon. H. M. Jacoway, was for years the secretary of that com- 
mission. And I have read you the decision of the Federal court 
in the Indian Territory to which the Congress gave jurisdiction 
to try the cause and determine the rights of the Mississippi 
Choctaws. From these authorities and from the history of that 
memorable exodus of the Choctaw people the following salient 
and illuminating facts stand out from the recprd: l 

First. It was the policy of the Government of the United 
States, the public policy, to remove this nation of Indians from 
the State of Mississippi so that the State of Mississippi might 
be developed, settled, cultivated, controlled, and governed by 
the white men, who were invading and monopolizing the Indian 
country. 

Second. It was the public policy of the Government that this 
nation of Indians should move west into a section remote and 
almost inaccessible, far beyond the white man’s country, where 
these Indians, unmolested, could have a government of theit 
own and a country of their own with their own manners, cus- 
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toms, ways of life, tribal laws, and from which the white men 
were to be excluded by the Federal Government. 

Third. The treaty was so understood by the council, the 
Mingoes, the chiefs. the warriors, and the masses of the Choc- 
taw people, and acting in accordance with its terms and its 
meaning and its policy, the tribe pursued its journey, like the 
wandering tribes in their migration from Egypt, back to the 
wilderness. 

Fourth. It was the policy and the intention of the Govern- 
ment that each Choctaw head of a family desirous to remain 
in Mississippi should become a citizen of that State, and there- 
upon be entitled to z homestead of 640 acres of land, and all 
unmarried Choctaws and all children over 10 years of age showa 
receive 320 acres of land, and all under 10 years of age 160 acres 
of land. 

Then there is no escape from the conclusion that it was 
intended that those Choctaw Indians who remained in Missis- 
sippi should forever lose their identity with the migrating na- 
tion, becoming identified with the white citizenship of the land 
where they chose to live by the gr-ves of their ancestors. 

Fifth. But it was contemplated that some of those who re- 
mained in Mississippi might become discontented and want to 
join the tribes in the new country, so the concluding para- 
graph of the fourteenth article was inserted: 

Persons who claim under this article shall not lose the privilege of 
a Choctaw citizen, but if they ever remove are not to be entitled to any 
portion of the Chortaw annuity. 

For whose benefit and protection was this clause written? 
It was written for the benefit of those persons living at that 
time. Inasmuch as this clause is the basis of the claim of the 
Mississippi Choctaws asserted now, and inasmuch as it was 
written for the benefit of persons who were living in Missis- 
sippi in 1830, and inasmuch as those persons are now all dead, 
it is obvious that the Mississippi Choctaws now living can 
claim no benefits under this provision. But what is the mean- 
ing of the phrase “privilege of a Choctaw"? That meaning 
is clear, namely, that the discontented Indian remaining in 
Mississippi, who had abandoned his tribe or whom the tribe 
had abandoned, whichever way you put it, might, by migrating 
to the West and joining his people, have all the privileges of 
a tenancy in common of the Choctaw lands in the Indian Ter- 
ritory and a participation in the tribal government there, but 
he was to forfeit all interest in the annuities received from the 
Government of the United States. 

Sixth. The Mississippi Choctaw claimants have contributed 
nothing to the laws, the government, the social life, the indus- 
trial development, the agricultural improvement, the progress 
in civilization of the Choctaw people of the Indian Territory. 
The Indians who migrated left comfortable homes back in Mis- 
sissippi, where they had improved places, cattle, and slaves. 
They settled in the primeval solitude, exposed to hardships, 
suffering, and danger, and to constant attacks from the nomadic 
and savage Indians of the plains. The development of the 
Choctaw and Chickasaw people in the old Indian erritory 
from semi-barbarism to civilization is a miracle of modern his- 
tory, but in their dangers, privations, toil, and achievements 
the Mississippi Choctaws had no share. 

I have now established my first proposition, namely, that the 
Mississippi Choct.ws have no interest whatever in the property 
of the Choctaw and Chick -aw Indian Nations of Oklahoma. 
Their existence as a part of the Choctaw Nation of Indians is 
swallowed up and lost by the night of oblivion that closed over 
the 10 lost tribes of Israel. 

GRATUITIES TO MISSISSIPPI CHOCTAWS. 

It is true that the Indians who remained in Mississippi in 
1830 suffered injustice. The agent to enroll them was harsh and 
abusive. Only a few received allotments. Many were denied 
their just rights. To remedy this injustice the Congress passed 
an act, in 1837 and again in 1842, for commissions to investigate 
the claims of Indians who were denied allotments in Missis- 
sippi. All who made application to these commissions and were 
found entitied to enrollment were awarded scrip in lieu of the 
land which should have been allotted them under article 14 of 
the treaty of 1830. This scrip gave the applicants the right to 
enter public lands in certain Southern States. Later the por- 
tion of the scrip not delivered was commuted by a money pay- 
ment. But it will be seen that never at any time has the 
Congress appropriated for the benefit of the absent Choctaw 
Indians, those who remained in the State of Mississippi. any 
portion of the funds or of the property of the Choctaw Nation 
of Indians in Oklahoma without the consent of that nation. 
The Choctaw people in the Indian Territory passed many acts 
and resolutions inviting these absent Choctaws to move into 
their country, and on one occasion appropriated a considerable 
sum of money to assist them on their journey, and on Decem- 
ber 24, 1889, the General Council of the Choctaw Nation passed 


a resolution requesting the United States Government to make 
provisions for the emigration of said Choctaws from their 
eastern homes to the Choctaw Nation. 

By the Atoka supplemental agreement of July 1, 1902, the 
Choctaw and Chickusaw Nations agreed that all persons identi- 
fied by the Commission to the Five Civilized Tribes as Missis- 
sippi Choctaws shall be entitled to allotments in the Choctaw 
or Chickasaw Nations by removing in good faith and continu- 
ously residing there for a period of three years. Some 2,500 
were identified by the commission as Mississippi Choctaws, and 
of these, 1,070 persons failed to remove. So the record proves, 
and it is the impartial verdict of history, that the United States 
Government, and the Choctaw and Chickasaw Nations as well, 
have always been generous to the absent Mississippi Choctaws. 
The right of citizenship in the Choctaw Nation, conferred on the 
Mississippi Choctaws upon condition of their moving to the In- 
dian Territory by the Atoka supplemental agreement of July 1, $ 
1902, was a gratuity. That was the legal opinion delivered by 
Philander C. Knox, Attorney General of the United States and 
one of the greatest lawyers our country has produced (vol. 24, 
p. 689, Opinions of Attorneys General), and that is substan- 
tially the holding of the Supreme Court of the United States. 
(Choctaw Nation v. The United States, 119 U. S., p. 1.) The 
question of what the Congress will do with the claim of the 
Mississippi Choctaws it will be time enough to decide when we 
reach it, but the question before the House now is whether it 
will give to the Choctaw and Chickasaw Indians of Oklahoma a 
per capita payment of $100 of their own money. The Congress 
can withhold the money because it has the power to do so; but 
between the power to do a thing and the right to do a thing 
there is— 

A gulf profound as that Serbonian 
Betwixt Damiata and Mount Castus old, 
Where armies whole have sunk, 

The Congress should remember in Shakespeare's immortal 
drama the despairing cry of Claudio, unjustly doomed to die: 

Tis excellent to have a giant's strength, but tyrannous to use it like 
a giant. 

THE TRIBAL PROPERTY OF THE CHOCTAW AND CHICKASAW INDIANS. 
In January, 1837, the Chickasaws, haying determined to more 
west, entered into a treaty with the Choctaw Indians, the 
United States being also a party, by which the Chickasaws paid 
to the Choctaws the sum of $537,000 and were ceded the Chick- 
asaw Nation, to which they at once removed. This treaty gave 
them equal rights with the Choctaws in the Choctaw and 
Chickasaw country excepting the right to participate in the 
Choctaw annuities. For years the Choctaw Nation and the 
Chickasaw Nation had the same government in the old Indian 
Territory, but before the Civil War the Chickasaws formed a 
government of their own and each tribe had a separate gov- 
ernment. By the Atoka supplemental agreement, approved by 
Congress July 1, 1902, it is stipulated that the proceeds arising 
from the sale of coal and asphalt lands and the coal and asphalt 
deposits shall be deposited in the Treasury of the United States 
to the credit of said tribes and paid out per capita to the mem- 
bers of said tribes, with other moneys belonging to said tribes, 
in the manner provided by law. As I stated to-day when I 
interrupted the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Saunders], there 
have been four per capita payments already made to the 
Choctaw and Chickasaw Indians. In 1904 there was a per 
capita payment of $10; in 1906, a per capita payment of $35; 
in 1908. another per capita payment of $20: and in 1911, from 
the general fund, a per capita payment of $50.. This per capita - 
payment proposed does not come out of the public funds of the 
United States Treasury. It does come out of the tribal funds 
belonging to the Choctaw and Chickasaw Nations of Indians. 
The amount of the per capita payment proposed is but a small 
part of the total fund and total property of these two nations, 
and if this payment is made the rights of the Mississipp Choc- 
taws, conceding that they have rights, to their pro rata part 
upon an equitable accounting would be jeopardized in no wise. 
Let us see what is the value of this tribal property. 

The Choctaw and Chickasaw tribal attorneys recently pre- 
pared a statement showing the funds belonging to the Choctaw 
and Chickasaw Indians now in the hands of the United States 
Government fo be as follows: 


CHICKASAW. 
In the “Treasury. ae |) $003, 480; 00 
On deposit in State and National banks.. — — 8352 939. 88 
E T EIR ANES AE AD A HMU NAATIN ER 1, 456. 399. 94 
CHOCTAW., 
CTT 1.918. 798. 69 
On deposit in State and National banks 2, 274. 439. 19 
pn. | RR eas tee eee rE eas Pe SER eee 4, 193. 237. 88 


E 
(o rinn NE ee neee 5, 649, G37. 82 
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The unallotted lands of these two nations which has been sold 
during the last two years brought a total of 810,137,094. 85, of 
which there has been paid by the purchasers $4,891,310, leaving 
a balance due on deferred payments of $5,245,784.85. 

In the hearings before the Senate Committee on Indian Affairs, 
Sixty-second Congress, third session, on H. R. 26874, pages 313 
and 314, J. George Wright, Commissioner of the Five Civilized 
Tribes, February 8, 1913, testified that the property of the Choc- 
taw and Chickasaw Tribes undisposed of was worth approxi- 
mately as follows: 


Sale of surface of conl and asphalt lands $4, 000, 000 
Value of mineral deposits in coal and asphalt segregation... 12, 000 
Value tunen —•—!— — ?ü—Tʃ— 3. 000 

PES SE Reape Rae at See SRE ees 19, 500, 000 


Adding to this the total cash now on hand, $5,649,637.82, and 
the deferred payments stil] due on the sale of the unallotted 
lands amounting to $5,245,784.85, makes the total tribal property 
of these two tribes amount to $30.395,422.67. 

There are about 27,000 persons enrolled as citizens of the 
Choctaw and Chickasaw Tribes entitled to share in these funds, 
and a payment of $100 per capita, as provided by the present 
Indian appropriation bill, will amount to approximately $2,700,- 
000. If this payment is authorized, there will still remain 
over 527.500.000 worth of tribal property yet undisposed of. 

These figures are based upon the estimate of the unsold tim- 
ber and mineral lands at nineteen and a half millions of dollars, 
when in truth, considering the discovery recently of new oil 
fields and gas fields in Oklahoma of inealculable value, these 
bodies of land—450,000 acres of mineral lands and 1,300,000 
acres of timberlands—are worth, in my judgment, at a con- 
servative valuation, at least a hundred million dollars. 

We have now reached the conclusion—for the conclusion is 
inevitable from the admitted facts—that the Mississippi Choc- 
taw Indians have no interest in the tribal property of the Okla- 
homa Choctaw and Chickasaw Indians. We have seen that the 
payment proposed is but a fractional part of what is due by 
the Government, for we have the inventory of the tribal moneys 
and we know that the payment proposed is not out of the pub- 
lic funds of the United States, but it is a payment to the In- 
dians of their own money; so that the sole question remaining 
is, Shall they be trusted to receive it? Now, the Indians 
classed as full bloods, called by the Indian Bureau “ incompe- 
tents.” I frankly concede should have the guardianship and 
protecting care of the Federal Government, and this bill by 
express terms protects that class by the following proviso: 

That in cases where such members are Indians whose restrictions 
have not been removed, the Secretary of the Interior may, in his dis- 
cretion, withhold such payment and use the same for their benefit. 

But what reason has been given, what reason can be given, 
why Indians-not belonging to this incompetent class shall be 
denied a payment of which many are in sore need? I said in 
beginning my speech that these Indians are not savages; that 
they are possessed of business capacity, of intelligence, of 
strength of character. 

THE PROPHECY OF PUSHMATAHA. 

Representatives, I have told you the story of how Pushma- 
taha, the Choctaw chieftain, traded the lands of his people east 
of the Mississippi River for the lands west of the Mississippi 
River, where now is my own State of Oklahoma—a land richer, 
more beautiful, than the promised land flowing with milk and 
honey that greeted the rapt vision of Moses from the heights of 
Nebo. 


I pause to pay tribute to this Indian warrior, statesman, 
orator, and prophet. The inscription upon his tombstone is no 
false epitaph: 

Pushmataha was a warrior of great distinction. He was wise in 
council, eloquent in an extraordinary degree, and on all occasions and 
under all circumstances the white man's friend. 

He was born to command, and though not the son of a 
chieftain was elevated to lead his race by his own restless 
energy, extraordinary talents, indomitable will, and strength 
of character. No greater orator ever lived. He was a giant in 
size, but exquisitely molded, and his face, the mirror of all 
human passions, reflected the intense soul within. He had a 
voice of melting music, whose harp strirgs were a lute, and in 
his own native tongue he was master of the grand harmonies of 
human speech. The oration delivered to the great Choctaw 
council of 1811 under the open sky, far in the forest wilds of 
Mississippi. made in answer to the fiery appeal of Tecumseh— 
the oration of Pushmataha that kept the Choctaws from 
rebellion and maintained their friendship with the Americans, 
could it have been preserved, would have made him immortal 
as the old Greek, whose eloquence stirred the Athenian rabble 
with one voice to exclaim: “ Let us arise and go against Philip.” 
Pushmataha was the true forest-born Demosthenes. 


The story he told to Gen. Jackson of his supernatural origin 
recalls in the myths of cloud and storm of the Hellenic races 
the fable of Minerva—sprung from the brain of Jove, full-orbed 
and glorious in her divine wisdom and radiant beauty. 

When Pushmataha was asked what made him distinguished 
among the Choctaw warriors, he answered: 


If the white chief must know, tell him that Pushmataba was not 
born of woman; that he has neither father nor mother nor kinsman 
upon the earth. Tell him that once upon a time, far away from here 
in the great forests of the Choctaw Nation, a dark cloud arose from the 
western horizon, and with astonishing velocity traveled up the arched 
expanse; across its dark face the bright lightning played in incessant 
flashes, while the rolling thunder reverberated in muffled tones from 
hill to hill amid the vast solitudes of the surrounding forests. Pali se d 
and majestically it climbed the western sky, while the lightning flash 
followed by the thunder's roar in successive peal after peal. In silence 
profound, all animate nature stood apart; soon the fearful cloud reached 
the zenith, then as quickly spread its dark mantle o'er the sky entire 
shutting out the light of the sun, and wrapping earth in midnight 
gom 1 5 — only in lucid Intervals by the lig nines fitful glar 
‘ollowed by peals of thunder in deafening roar. Then burst the clou 
and rose the wind; and while falling rains and howling winds, lightning’s 
gleam and thunder’s roar, in wild confusion blended, a blinding flash 
blazed athwart the sky as if to view the scene, then hurled its strength 
against a mighty oak—an ancient monarch of the woods that for ages 
had defied the storm with his boasted power—and cleft it in equal 
twain from utmost top to lowest bottom, when, lo! from its riven trunk 
leaped a mighty man; in stature, perfect; in wisdom, profound; in 
bravery, unequaled—a full-fledged warrior. "Twas Pushmataha. 


Pushmataha died in Washington City in 1824. He was here 
as a delegate of his nation, with other Choctaw chiefs, in the 
interest of his people. He was taken sick, and said to his red 
brothers: 


I am dying, and will never return again to our native and loved land. 
But you wil back to our distant homes, and as you nme you 
will see the wild flowers of the forest and hear the songs of the happy 
birds of the woods. But Pushmataha will hear and see them no more. 
When you return home you will be asked, Where is Pushmataha?” 
and you will answer, “He is dead.“ And it will fall upon their ears 
as the sound of the mighty oak falling in the solitude of the woods. 


His dying words were, ‘‘ When I am gone let the big guns be 
fired over me.” His request was complied with. The minute 
guns were fired on Capitol Hill, and a procession of more than 
a half a mile in length marched to the Congressional Cemetery, 
and there the Choctaw chief and warrior lies buried. 

A little while ago I stood by his grave. A magnificent forest 
tree casts its shade there in summer days, and the spot is 
marked by an ancient and weather-beaten stone fast crumbling 
to decay. But there is a monument in the State of Oklahoma 
to the great Choctaw that will endure. A county in the old 
Choctaw Nation bears the name of the chieftain. It is a wild 
and rugged, broken, and beautiful country, where the swift 
Kimichi River rushes through the pine-clad mountains and the 
voice of the wind is a coronach to the memory of Pushmataha. 


The very gale his name seems sighing, 
The waters whisper of his name, 
The woods are peopled with his fame. 


His spirit spans the dusky mountain, 
His memory sparkles o'er the fountain, 
The meanest rill, the mightiest river, 
Rolls mingling with his fame forever. 


Before I describe the advancement of these Indians I will tell 
you of an Indian prophecy. We believe that the age of prophecy 
is gone, for Miriam, the sister of Moses, sleeps in the dust of the 
desert; Elijah, in his chariot of fire, long ago scaled the crystal! 
battlements of heaven; and Delphi and Dodona are silent and 
their oracles are dumb. But I will give you the prophecy of an 
Indian chieftain, made a hundred years ago, concerning his own 
people—a prophecy with inspiration surpassing the nine Sybils 
of old Rome—the prophecy of Pushmataha. 

When Pushmataha was speaking to the council of his nation, 
when the treaty of 1820 was made, he said: 


I most solemnly declare that on my part the sacred words per- 
petual friendship.” included in the last article of the treaty, shall never 
be violated or suffer the slightest infringement. We have made many 
treaties with the United States, all conducted in peace and amicably 
carried out. but this last one, the greatest of all, has been peculiar 
in its stipulations, giving another and a stronger proof of the fostering 
care and protecting intentions of the United States toward their Choc- 
taw friends. In all our treaties we have been encouraged by them to 
institute schools, u us to prepare ourselves as fast as possible to 
become citizens and members of that great Nation. In the treaty 
which has been concluded to-day the subject of schools has been more 
particularly urged and eporepriations more extensively provided than 
any other former treaty. The applauding murmurs on that subject 
have passed through the camps of the red people. It meets their a 

robation. They will most certainly succeed. It is a peculiar trait in the 
Choctaw character that all the national movements turn out to be suc- 
cesses. I am pleased to hear so many speaking favorably of school in- 
stitutions. It tells me that they will have them. is a national 
sentiment, and I here venture the prediction—for I am considered a 
sort of a prophet, anyway—that the time will come, and there are 
many children and some grown men here to-day who will live to see it— 
when the highly improved Choctaw shall hold office in the councils 
of that great Nation of white people, and in their wars with the nations 
of the earth mixed up in the armies of the white man the flerce war 
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w e! ke terror and melt the hearts 
of am invading Choctaw it that, Pasha hs bes this day declared it. 
The prophecy of Pushmataha has been fulfilled. The Five 

Civilized Tribes, transplanted from their eastern homes to 
trans-Mississippi solitudes, have in less than a hundred years 
attained a high civilization. The love of liberty is as strong 
in the Indian as in the Saxon race, and his was the boast of the 
free-born Robin Hood: 

T am as free as nature first made man, 

Ere the base laws of servitude began, 

When wild in woods the noble savage ran. 

The Chickasaws, the Choctaws, and the Cherokees, in the ex- 
periment of self-government, will compare favorably with the 
governments of the Western States, created by the hardy 
pioneers who conquered the wilderness. They had written con- 
stitutions and written laws. They had legislatures composed 
of two houses, and a tribal chief, or governor, as the executive. 
They had courts and trial by jury to administer old-fashioned, 
plain, and simple justice. The Indians early learned the great 
truth that Alexander Campbell expressed in the maxim, To 
educate the citizen is the first and imperative duty of the State.“ 
They spent large sums of money to establish free and common 
schools, founded academies of higher learning, and appropri- 
ated public moneys to educate the brightest youths of the na- 
tion in the higher education of eastern universities. 

I lived in the Indian Territory when the Atoka agreement 
of 1898 was made. The delegates of the Choctaw government 
were Green McCurtain, J. S. Standley, N. B. Ainsworth, Ben 
Hampton, Wesley Anderson, Amos Henry, D. C. Garland, and 
A. S. Williams, and those of the Chickasaw Nation were R, M. 
Harris, I. O. Lewis, Holmes Colbert, P. S. Mosley, M. V. Cheadle, 
R. L. Murray, William Perry, B. H. Colbert, and R. L. Boyd. 

I lived in the Indian Territory when the Atoka supplemental 
agreement was made, in 1902. The Choctaw representatives 
were Gilbert W. Dukes, Green McCurtain, Thomas . Sanquin, 
and Simon E. Lewis, and the Chickasaw representatives were 
Douglass H. Johnston, Calvin Grant, Holmes Willis, Edward B. 
Johnson, and Benjamin H. Colbert. 

I knew these men—nearly all of them—some on the terms of 
close intimacy and personal friendship. Some f them are liv- 
ing still, honored in their own land, and others have crossed 
the River of Silence, “to where beyond these yoices there is 

ee.” 
per speak no panegyric of them when I say that—Indians though 
they were—for business ability, unsullied, honor, far-seeing 
statesmanship, aye, in all the attributes of the noblest manhood, 
they were peers of the Members of this House of Representa- 
tives. 

The tribal attorney for the Chickasaws is Reford Bond, a 
Chickasaw Indian. The tribal attorney for the Choctaws is Will 
F. Semple, a Choctaw Indian. The tribal attorney for the 
Cherokees is W. W. Hastings, a Cherokee Indian, and if they 
were not men of spotless integrity and great ability as lawyers 
they could not hold their high places for a day. 

True, these Indians are representative of the highest type, but 
the rank and file of the Choctaw and Chickasaw Indians of 


Oklahoma of less than half Indian blood—the great majority in 


number—are wide-awake, competent business men who have no 
more need of guardianship over their affairs than have the 
white citizens of the State of Oklahoma or any other State in 
this Unior, 

In the War between the States the Choctaw, Chickasaw, and 
the Cherokee warriors leagued with the soldiers of the South 
to repel the northern invader and to make common cause with 
their true friends, the southern people, in the defense of their 
native land. 

With the coming of the railroads after the Civil War white 
settlers swarmed ivto the Indian country, and the Indians gave 
them generous welcome. The old Indian Territory was an 
ideal poor man’s country, for here farmers could get the use 
of fertile land for low rent or none. The Indian courts, all 
powerful over the tribal members, had no jurisdiction over 
white men. The whites and Indians for years lived together 
in an anomalous social state, with no government, no court, 
no taxes. and a man who would not pay his just debts was 
ostracised. for the obligation of honor was more binding among 
these primitive people than the attachment and sequestration 
writs of the boasted jurisprudence of the States. 

The estimate that rated the Indian Territory as the Alsatia 
ef refuge for criminals of other States did gross injustice to 
the population. The bandits and desperadoes were few in 
number, erratic and ill-starred characters, transient bubbles 
on the still stream, most of them killed by one another, like 
the armed men who sprang from the dragon’s teeth upon the 
Theban plain. The people in the general mass were peaceful 


and law-abiding, shrewd merchants, industrious and thrifty 
farmers, and caftiemen who prospered by grazing vast herds 
on the luxuriant native grasses. 

When the government of the new State of Oklahoma was in 
the making Choctaw, Cherokee, and Chickasaw Indians were 
in the legislature, were members of the constitutional conven- 
tion, and were elected by the votes of white people to hold the 
highest offices in the State. 

To-day the Register of the Treasury of the United States is 
a Choctaw Indian. The ranking member of the Committee 
on Indian Affairs in this House, who for nearly eight years 
has rendered service so distinguished to the Indian people, 
to the State of Oklahoma, and to this great Nation, is a Chicka- 
saw Indian, and when Oklahoma is represented in the hall 
of fame in this Capitol, if the choice of the people of Oklahoma 
shall be reflected. there will stand there for future generations 
the statue of a Cherokee Indian, the Senator from Oklahoma, 
ROBERT L. OWEN. 

Here were two of the primitive races of mankind—the red 
man and the white man—whose contact made them friends. not 
enemies, the one fitted by age-long environment to wrest a 
livelihood from the waste and the wild, the rock and the 
bramble, the other bearing in its hands the tribute of all the 
ages and wearing on its brow the jewels torn from the diadem 
of every civilization. Their blended race in Oklahoma has pro- 
duced a material development and an evolution in arts and 
government the wonder and the admiration of the world. With 
its immeasurable mineral wealth—oil. asphaltum, coal—hidden 
in the womb of earth; with great forests of hardwood timber 
and long-leaf pine; with rich soils, the raw material of agri- 
culture; with its independent and self-relying white population; 
with its Indian races, proud, generous, and brave, the old 
Indian Territory contributed its full share to the glories of the 
Commonwealth of Oklahoma and to the luster of the twin star 
that burns brighter than the gold band of Orion in the con- 
stellation of American States. 

PROBLEM OF TAXATION IN OKLAHOMA, 

I had intended to speak at some length to-day to this ques- 
tion of taxation, the right exercise of which is essential to all 
government and the abuse of which is destructive of all goy- 
ernment. But I fear to tax the patience of those who hear me, 
and of my good friends in Oklahoma who will read my speech, 
so I will defer the tax discussion for another day. 

It is well that the Members of this House shall sometimes 
forsake the narrow way of the partisan to walk the broad way 
of the patriot. I congratulate my colleague from Oklahoma 
[Mr. Morean] on the very excellent speech that he made yes- 
terday on the subject of the exemption from taxation of Indian 
lands in Oklahoma, and I rejoiced exceedingly when from 
the 435 Members of this House not a single voice was heard to 
protest against the clause of this bill which appropriates the 
sum of $275,000 to be expended in the discretion of the Secre- 
tary of the Interior, under rules and regulations to be pre 
scribed by him, in aid of the common schools in the Cherokee, 
Creek, Choctaw, Chickasaw, and Seminole Nations in Okla- 
homa during the fiscal year ending June 30, 1915. 

Though the Indians were made the target for the arrows of 
unjust censure for refusing to pay the taxes imposed by the 
government of Oklahoma upon their lands, I do not blame them 
for contending for their treaty rights. In the Atoka agreement 
of 1898 is this language: 

All the lands allotted shall be nontaxable while the title remains in 
the original allottees, but not to exceed 21 years from date of patent. 

To preserve this right the Indians were compelled to appeal 
from one court to another until at last they found the highest 
tribunal, the Supreme Court of the United States, to be the 
shadow of a great rock in a weary land. The wrong that was 
done was to the white people when the Federal Government by 
the organic act that made Oklahoma a State failed to make com- 
pensation to the State for the revenues lost from the nontax- 
able lands. 

Years ago I foresaw, and in many public speeches in Okla- 
homa I foretold, the blight and ruin to our people from unequal 
and unjust taxation with which the Federal Government had 
burdened us. 

When the act of Congress of June 16, 1906, admitted Oklahoma 
into the Union I was the first to announce as a candidate for 
Congress. I need not apologize, my good friends, for my tardy 
appearance among you. “Barkis was willir’.” It was in 
the old convention days, and to give you the details of my ship- 
wreck would be an unprofitable story now. In my platform in 
1906 I said: 

INDIAN PLATFORM OF CLAUDE WEAVER IN 1906. 


The State of Oklahoma is confronted in the dawn of its existence 
with conditions unnatural, perilous, and peculiar. In the formative period 
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oppressive. That burden 

gh for the reason that in 
the land is nontaxable. This 
Moreover, in the Indian 
Territory these nontaxable lands can not now be sold, A domain 
vaster and more magnificent In wide extent of rich valleys and fertile 


of a State he burden of taxation is always 
will fall on ofd Oklahoma with crushing we 
the Indian Territory the great body o 
rank injustice should be at once eradicated, 


plains than that which the Norman conqueror divided among his robber 
soldiery is held inalienable; a condition which is an absolute bar to the 
wth, the development, and the prosperity of that section of our 


tate, 
If elected to Congress, it will be my first endeavor to geen these 
evils, and to do so I shall advocate the following changes in the law: 
First. | advocate the immediate removal of the restrictions on 
8 of homesteads owned by intermarried citizens of white 


Second, The removal of all restrictions on land owned by persons of 
mixed blood, except homesteads. 

Third. The removal of all restrictions on the sale of lands of all 
full bloods except homesteads, but such sales to be under the super- 
vision and approval of the Department of the Interior, and the pro- 
ceeds of such sales to be devoted to permanent and substantial im- 
provements on the homesteads. 

Fourth. The nonalienable homestead to consist of not more than 80 


acres of average land. 
Fifth. All lands In Oklahoma to become equally taxable at once upon 


the passage of the foregoing law. 
Thered 


ereby : 
First. The Indian Territory would bear with old Oklahoma equally the 


burden of State taxation. 
Second. The farm lands would divide the burden of county taxation 


with city 8 

T 
tad obtains perma norit fosthold:in the ball’ where they have tailed for 
so many years for the enrichment of Indian landholders, 

Fourth. Thousands of farmers from other States would move to the 
Indian Territory part of Oklahoma to buy farms and add to the popu- 
lation and wealth of onr State. 

That was a. good platform in 1906—that is a good platform in 
1914. Is it better for each Indian to possess 820 acres of land 
and not cultivate it at all, or 160 acres of land and cultivate it 
poorly, or 80 acres of land and cultivate it well? 

In Oklahoma County where I live I know American, German, 
and Bohemian farmers who will take 80 acres of land and in a 
little while, as if by magic, you will see on that 80-acre farm 
good houses and big barns and the seven great staple crops— 
cotton, corn, kaffir corn, broom corn, wheat, oats, and alfalfa— 
all growing in the same fields, and there will be chickens and 
sheep and hogs and horses and cattle, and in the springtime the 
air will be heavy laden with odors of orchard blossoms. Such 
farmers are the bone and sinew of a nation. 

Princes and lords may flourish or may fade, 

A breath can make them as a breath has made; 
But a bold yeomanry, their country's pride 
When once destroyed, can never be supplied, 

-Let the full-blood Indians have an 80-acre homestead, inalien- 
able, and for the other Indians break the chain that binds them 
to a far-away government, and you will settle the tax problem 
in Oklahoma, and the burden of taxation will be borne by all 
the people in proportion to the benefits received. Then the 
State will be divided into small farms where the home owner 
will live and till his own land, and you will see an agricultural 
development, a prosperity among the farming people such as 
exists to-day in rural France and nowhere else in the world. 

The Indians need their money to improve their allotments. 
They are land poor. They lack the means of financing a profit- 

able agriculture. If a part of their lands could be sold, leaving 
them a homestead on which they can build good houses and sub- 
stantial improvements, if they had money to buy agricultural 
implements, horses to plow with, and a few cattle and hogs these 
Indians would in a little while be prosperous, where now they 
pine and perish in the midst of abundance. So Tantalus was 
mocked by golden and delicious fruits forever beyond his reach, 
and fountains of living water that forever fled his thirsting 
lips. . 

The policy that denies these Indians their own is a short- 
sighted policy, disgraceful to American statesmansbip, injurious 
and unjust alike to the Indians and the white people of the 
State of Oklahoma. Why not give them their money? It be- 
longs to them just as much as the salary of the ranking mem- 
ber of the Committee on Indian Affairs, Mr. Carrer, of Okla- 
homa, belongs to him. Suppose when the gentleman from Okla- 
homa, Hon. CHARLES D. Carter, on the 4th day of March pre- 
sents his salary check for $625 to the Treasurer for payment 
that official would answer, “ Yes; it is due you as a Member of 
the House of Representatives, but I can not trust you with the 
money; you are a Chickasaw.” Suppose when Gabe Parker 
presents his check for payment the Treasurer would say, “ Yes; 
it is your salary. You are the Register of the Treasury of the 
United States, and every piece of money printed by the Govern- 
ment bears your signature, but I can not trust you with this 
money; you are a Choctaw.” Suppose when ROBERT L. OWEN 
presents his check for payment the Treasurer would say, “ Yes; 
this money is yours. You are a Senator from the State of 
Oklahoma. The greatest constructive piece of legislation of 


modern times, the Owen-Glass currency bill, bears your name. 
You have been merchant, lawyer, banker, farmer, cattleman, 
publicist, statesman—successful in every field of endeavor, but 
I can not pay you the money; you are a Cherokee.” 

Do you not see to what a miserable position you are driven? 
What an ignoble policy has dominated? Do you not see how 
you find youself in the wilderness of error, recalling the lines 
with which the great Italian poet begins the Divine Comedy: 


In the mid way of this our mortal life, 
I found me in a gloomy wood astray. 


CHOCTAW AND CHICKASAW TREATY RIGHTS, 


The Choctaw and Chickasaw Indians of Oklahoma stand 
to-day on the same high ground where they have stood from the 
beginning. They are asking from the Government no special 
benefits, no bounties nor gratuities nor charity, but only that 
the Government shall keep its plighted faith and observe its 
solemn covenants with the Indian people. 

How are the treaties—the agreements between the United 
States and the Indians to be construed? They are to be con- 
strued from the standpoint of the Indians as they were under- 
stood by the Indians. The Supreme Court of the United States 
has so held. The court said in the case of Worcester v. Georgia 
(6 Pet., 515) : 

The | used in treaties with the Indi h < 
strued to nrg prejudice. If words be made eae — . 
of a more exten meaning than their plain import, as connected 
with the tenor of the treaty, they should — considered used only in 
the latter sense, te 15 How the words of the treaty were under- 

re ra r than eaning, 
should form the rule of construction, oe Seana ot 5 
1 in the case of the United States v. Kagama (118 

8. PE 

These Indian iribes are the wards of the Nation: they are com- 
munities dependent on the United States, dependent 4 for their 
gany food, ndent for their politie rights. They owe no allegiance 
to the States and receive from them no protection, 8 of the local 
ill feeling the people of the States where they are found are often their 
deadliest enemies. From their very weakness and helplessness, so 
largely due to the course of dealing of the Federal Government with 
them and the treaties in which it has been promised, there arises the 
duty of protection, and with it the power. This has always been recog- 
nized by the Executive and by Congress and by this court whenever the 
question bas arisen. 

And again, in the case of Choctaw Nation v. United States 
(119 U. S.): 

The recognized relation between the parties to this controversy, there- 
fore, is that between a superior and an inferior, whereby the latter is 
placed under the care and contro! of the former, and which, while it 
authorizes the adoption on the part of the United States of such polic: 
as their own publie interests may dictate, recognizes, on the other 9 5 6 
such an interpretation of their acts and promises as justice and reason 
demand in all cases where power is exerted by the strong over those to 
whom they owe care and protection, The parties are not on an equal 
tooting, and that inequality Is to be made good by the superior justice 
ply ope 7 0 onl — Daeg granny 20 oes Hight without regard to ee 
cal rules, m * ra em of munic u l 
5 rights and obligations of private persons: CADEI. ‘mabject to the pit 

Ws. 

Now, what was in the mind of the Choctaw and Chickasaw 
people when they ratified the Atoka agreement of 1898 and the 
supplemental agreement of 1902? The controlling consideration 
and thought with them was that they were to surrender and 
abolish their tribal governments; that they were to become eiti- 
zeus in fact as well as in name of the United States and of 
the new-born American Commonwealth to be erected in their 
Territory; and that the Federal Government without delay and 
at a time when the Indians who made and the Indians who 
ratified the treaty were still living to enjoy its fruits—that the 
Government would give them their land and their money. That 
was the treaty; and how has the Government kept it?. Like 
the black, perfidlous, uncanny, foul, and evil witches who 
greeted Macbeth and Banquo on the road to Forres— 

And be those juggling ends no more belleved 
That ter with us In a double sense; 

That — the word of promise to our ear 
And b it to our hope, 

The Government, with jealous care, observes its treaty obliga- 
tions to the great powers of the world. We are ready to re 
pudiate a party platform, and I think we ought to repudiate a 
party platform, that stands between us and the sacred preserva- 
tion of the public faith. Why will not the Government redeem 
its covenant with the Indian people as well as with a world 
power like the Empire of Great Britain? Let the Federal Gov- 
ernment scrupulously keep its treaties with the Indians, and 
there will be no Indian problem. There is but one solution to 
the Indian question, and that is to give to the Indians their 
property while they are alive and can enjoy it. 

A Roman senator closed ev speech with the saying, 
“Carthage must be destroyed,” and I will close my speech with 
the solemn appeal to the Representatives of the American people 
here assembled, Be honest with the Choctaw and Chickasaw 
Indians of Oklahoma; give to the Indian his own. 
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Resolutions Adopted by the Legislature of Massachusetts. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ALLEN T. TREADWAY, 


OF MASSACHUSETTS, 


Is true House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Saturday, March 14, 1914, 


On the bill (H. R. 13679) making appropriations for the De artment of 
5 e for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1915. 


Mr. TREADWAY. Mr. Speaker, under the leave granted to 
me to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I incinde resolutions 
adopted by the Legislature of Massachusetts. 

The resolutions are as follows: 

Tun COMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHUSETTS, 1914. 


luti relative to certain payments by the United States Govern- 
iets ment in aid of the afaseachusetts Nautical School. 


Whereas by an act of Congress passed March 4, 1911, entitled “An act 
for marine schools, and other purposes,” it was provided that a 
sum not exceeding $25,000 should annually be paid by the United 
States to any State or municipality which maintained a marine or 
nautical school = annually appropriated therefor a sum not less 
than $25,000; an 

wee? this Commonwealth maintained during the years 1911, 1912, 
1913, and intends .ereafter to maintain, a nautical school, and ap- 

ropriated therefor the sum of $68,000 in each of said years, and 
s appropriated a like sum for the current year: Be it 


Resolved, That payment to the Commonwealth of the said sum of 
$25.000 for each of "ihe years 1911, 1912, 1913, and 1914 is hereby 


uested. 

Pesolced, That the Senators and Representatives in Congress from 
Massachusetts are rir? 4 requested to procure, if possible, the payment 
to the Commonwealth of the said sum. 

Resolved, That copies of these resolutions, together with the twenty- 
second annual report of the commissioners of the Massachusetts Nau- 
tical School, be sent by the secretary of the Commonwealth to the Sec- 
retary of the Navy of the United States and to the Senators and 
Representatives in Congress from Massachusetts. 

n house of representatives, adopted, March 2, 1914, 

In senate, adopted, in concurrence, March 5, 1914, 

A true copy. 

Attest: 


Frank J. DONAHUE, 
Seorctary of the Commonwealth. 


In accordance with the wishes expressed in these resolutions 
I have communicated with the Secretary of the Navy and the 
following is a copy of letter addressed to him: 


Marci 14, 1914. 
Hon. JOSEPHUS DANIELS, 
8 ary of the Navy, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Mx. SECRETARY : Resolutions have been adopted by both branches 
of the Legislature of the State of Massachusetts requesting the payment 
to the Commonwealth of the sum of $25,000 for each of the years 
1911, 1912, 1913, and 1914, in accordance with chapter 265, third 
session, Sixty-first Congress, approved March 4, 1911, entitled “An act 
for the establishment of marine school, and for other purposes.” 

In each of the years designated the Commonwealth of Massachusetts 
has appropriated $68,000 for maintenance of a nautical school. In 
accordance with the resolution above referred to I respectfully ask that 
whatever course of p ure is necessary to secure this at enw to 
the Commonwealth should be undertaken by the Navy partment. 
Kindly inform me at your early convenience what action will be 
recommended. 

Sincerely, yours, 
ALLEN T. TREADWAY. 


I bave acknowledged the resolutions in a letter addressed to 
the president of the Massachusetts senate, of which the follow- 
ing is a copy: 


Hon. CALVIN COOLIDGE, 
President of Senate, Statehouse, Boston, Mass. 


Dear Str: I beg to acknowledge receipt of the resolution adopted by 
the house of representatives and the senate relative to certain 8 
by the United States Government for aid of Massachusetts Nautical 


School. 

I beg to state I have to-day called upon the Bureau of Navigation, 
and find that under chapter 265, third session, Sixty-first Congress, no 
provision is made for the appropriation required by this act, and that 
no payment has ever been made under it. I bave formally presented 
the claim to the Secretary of the Navy, in accordance with letter of 
which I inclose copy. As soon as the matter is taken up by the depart- 
ment and answer made to this letter I will again communicate with 
you about the subject. 

Assuring you of my interest in an effort to secure this sum for the 
Commonwealth, 1 am, 

Sincerely, yours, ALLEN T. Trpapway. 


15 also include the act of Congress referred to in tho resolu- 
tions: 


Marcy 14, 1914. 


[Chapter 205, Sixty-first Congress, third session.] 
FEDERAL AND STATE LEGISLATION. 
AUTHORITY OF THE UNITED STATES. 
[H. R. 24145. Approved March 4, 1911.] 
‘An act for the establishment of marine schools, and for other purposes. 


That the Secretary of the Navy, to promote nautical education, is 
hereby authorized and empowered to furnish, upon the application in 


writing of the governor of a State, a suitable vessel of the Navy, with 
all her apparel, charts, books, and instruments of navigation, provided 
the same can be spared without detriment to the naval service, to 
be used for the benetit of ued nautical school, or school or college having 
a nautical branch established at each of the following ports of the 
United States: Boston; Philadelphia; New York; Seattle; San Fran- 
cisco; Baltimore; Detroit; Saginaw. Mich.; Norfolk; and Corpus 
Christi, upon the condition that there shall be maintained at such port 
a school or branch of a school for the instruction of youths in naviga- 
tion, steamship marine engineering, and all matters pertaining to the 
roper construction, equipment, and sailing of vessels or any particular 
ranch thereof. 

Sec. 2. That a sum not exceeding the amount annually appropriated 
by any State or municipality for the purpose of maintaining such a 
marine school or schools or the nautical branch thereof is hereby au- 
thorized to be appropriated for the purpose of aiding in the maintenance 
and support of such school or schools: Provided, however, That appro- 
priations shall be made for one school in any port heretofore named in 
section 1 and that the 8 for any one year shall not exceed 
$25,000 for any one school. 

Src. 3. That the President of the United States is hereby authorized, 
when in his opinion the same can be done without detriment to the 
public service, to detail proper officers of the Navy as superintendents 
of or instructors in such schools: Provided, That if any such school shall 
be discontinued, or the good of the naval service shall require, such 
vessel shall be immediately restored to the Secretary of the Navy, and 
the officers so detailed recalled: And provided further, That no person 
shall be sentenced to or received at such schools as a punishment or 
commutation of punishment tor crime. 

Sec. 4. That all laws and parts of laws in conflict herewith are 
hereby repealed, 


Statement Prepared by Judge D. C. Beman, of Denyer. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. H. H. SELDOMRIDGE, 


OF COLORADO, 


IN tue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Saturday, March 14. 1914, 
On the bill (H. R. 13679) making appropriations for the Department of 
Agriculture for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1915. 

Mr. SELDOMRIDGE. Mr. Speaker, under the leave granted 
to me to extend my remarks in the Recorp I include a state- 
ment prepared by Judge D. C. Beman, of Denver, in reference 
to the appropriation for the migratory bird law. 

The statement is as follows: 

“The Federal migratory bird act and the regulations there- 
under, prepared by a committee of the Biological Bureau, went 
into effect October 1, 1913. 

“Tt is most revolutionary in character, and undertakes to 
nullify at one stroke all the statutes of the several States not 
in harmony therewith. 

“ Whether it is valid, and if so, what it means, are important 
questions to the sportsmen and game-bird propagators of the 
country. 

“The country is divided into two zones, called the breed 
ing’ zone and the ‘wintering’ zone. Colorado is placed in the 
breeding zone, along with Montana and the northern States 
touching the Canada line. Kansas and Utah are placed in the 
wintering zone, along with Texas and other States touching the 
Gulf of Mexico. 

Although some migratory birds breed in Colorado, as they 
do in all the States, it no more belongs to the breeding zone 
than does Kansas or Utah. In fact, the north boundary of 
Utah is many miles north of that of Colorado. Somebody evi- 
dently had it in for Colorado. 

“Instead of dealing with migratory birds as a class, a desig- 
nation easily understood and defined, the act protects by name 
certain birds and then protects generally ‘all other migratory 
game and insectivorous birds which do not remain permanently 
the entire year within the borders of any State or Territory.’ 

“Tt is well known that there are many kinds of game and 
insectivorous birds of the migratory class (not specifically 
named in the act) which remain in Colorado and other States 
the year round, and never, in fact, attempt to migrate. These 
birds, although in the migratory class, but not being specifically 
named in the act, are therefore without protection under its 
terms, and it would seem that in an action as to killing one of 
them it would be incumbent on the prosecution to prove that 
the bird in question was not one of these permanent residents. 
This would inyolve a practical impossibility and shows the lack 
of care in drawing the act. 

“The regulations give a long list of protected birds, called 
migratory insectivorors birds, and adds that ‘all other perch- 
ing birds which feed entirely or chiefly on insects’ are also 
protected. 

“How many sportsmen know what a perching' bird is or 
whether it feeds chiefly on insects? 
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“Natural history says that perching birds constitute such a 
large and difficult group that ornithologists do not agree on 
their classification. 

Let the sportsman must at his peril decide the question, and 
if he decides wrong he is a criminal. 

DOVES “‘ UNKNOWN QUANTITY.” 

“Tt seems to be generally understood that doves are not spe- 
cifically protected by the regulations, although they are classed 
as, and no doubt are, migratory birds. Whether this is a blun- 
der of the regulations or merely a trap set for the innocent 
sportsman under the term perching’ birds, I dare not decide. 

“Doves are protected under Colorado laws, and no one will 
contend that they should not be protected. 

“While the regulations prohibit night shooting, they do not 
protect eggs or nests, provide any bag limit, or have any other 
sensible and necessary provisions contained in the game laws 
of Colorado and most other States. 

“The act also generously provides that the States may enact 
laws to render ‘efficient’ the regulations made under the act. 
This is an admission that the regulations are not expected to be 
‘ efficient,’ and the States are left to do just what the promoters 
of the act have contended that the States have failed to do. 


It is also elemental that criminal laws should be plain and 
easily understood. This act is anything but plain. 

“The regulations not only prohibit spring shooting, but also 
make a five-year closed season on shore and other birds, many 
of which are worthless as food, but are ravenous feeders on the 
saali fish in our lakes and reservoirs, and materially lessen 
that important and growing food supply. 

“One common argument against spring shooting is that the 
killing of a female duck in her spring flight means the destruc- 
tion of immature eggs. The fact, however, is that the mating 
and breeding of migratory birds does not ordinarily begin until 
migration is completed and a nesting place sclected. 

“In any event, if the female duck had been killed the fall be- 
fore, the egg shortage would have been the same, 

“It has been suggested that the storks as common carriers of 
babies are within the interstate-commerce powers of Congress. 
This seems unanswerable. 

“ Many years ago migration in the West was chiefly along the 
valleys of the Mississippi and Missouri Rivers. Feed was scarce, 
the spring flights were long, and ducks in poor fesh. 

“Now, however, conditions have changed and the greater 
spring flight is over the plains just east of the Rocky Mountains, 
where there are now thousands of acres of stubble fields of scat- 
tered grain for food, and hundreds of reseryoirs, furnishing fre- 
quent resting places. These induce short flights, and the ducks 
are generally in good flesh here in the spring. Just east of and 
near the front range in Colorado there are now over 100 large 
reservoirs, where there were none 30 years ago. Many of these 
are supplied from seepage and other warm underflow, and are 
partly open the year round. 

“This increase of food supply and resting places has ungues- 
tionably caused an earlier spring flight., As I write this article, 
the last of February, the spring flight of ducks has reached the 
region about Denver. 

“In Colorado practically all the canvasback and redhead 
shooting is in the spring, as they seldom stop in their fall 
flight. 

“ If the sole object of the game laws is simply to preserve the 
game, then it can be done best by prohibiting all shooting. 

If. however, there is a double purpose, to preserve the game 
as much as practicable with its use as food and as furnishing 
reasonable recreation to the people, there are two sides to the 
question. 5 

FEW OPPONENTS ARE SPORTSMEN. 

“A canvass of the opponents of spring shooting will probably 
show that few of them are sportsmen or shoot at all. 

“Spring recreation to the sportsman who has been housed all 
winter is far more acceptable and valuable than in the fall 
after a summer of outdoor work. Lessening the spring bag 
limit, if thought best, will not be opposed by sportsmen. 

“A ban on spring shooting will close many shooting clubs of 
people of limited means, who have time to spare in the spring 
but are busy in the fall, while those of the wealthy can afford 
a year’s clubhouse expense for a short fall shoot. 

“The main argument in support of the legality of the act is 
that as migratory birds, being transitory, do not generally re- 
main in any one State the year round, therefore they do not 
belong to the State and can not be legislated about by the 
States. By the same sign, as many of them do not stay in the 
United States the year round, but go to Canada and elsewhere, 
they do not belong to and can not be legislated about by the 
United States. 
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“It is also true that many people of the North and East 
migrate to Florida and California in the winter, but there has 
been no difficulty in subjecting them to the laws of any State 
through which they pass or are in for the time being; nor has 
Congress as yet undertaken to control the local police regula- 
tions of these States. The air, water, and sunshine are also 
transitory, if not migratory, yet while within its boundaries 
their use is controlled by each State. 

“The act fails to provide for the collection or keeping of 
birds of any kind in publie parks, or as house pets, or by people 
engaged in game-bird propagation. There are thousands of peo- 
ple in the East and some in Colorado engaged in the propagation 
of game birds, and this is encouraged and protected by the game 
laws of Colorado and some other States, and thousands of dol- 
lars are invested in it. It is a coming and important industry. 

“ Extensive game-bird propagators in the East have taken this 
failure up with the Biological Bureau without effect. I have a 
letter from one of the largest game-bird propagators in the East, 
in which he says that if the law is to be literally construed it 
will work a great hardship on game propagators and experi- 
menters who are doing so much good work. This failure is one 
of the worst features of the act and is absolutely inexcusable. 
If it should be held valid, it wipes out hundreds of pages of 
State game laws, the result of years of work by game protectors 
familiar with local conditions, and leayes the whole question in 
hopeless chaos. 

“It is also proposed in personal letters from the bureau to 
the State game commissioners that they furnish names of their 
deputy wardens to be appointed by the bureau to enforce the act 
for a slight compensation. 

“ Whether this arises from thoughtlessness as to the 
situation in which it would place State officers, or is a cunning 
device intended to induce them to favor the Federal law, is un- 
certain; but it is certain that State game commissioners’ and 
wardens’ duty and oath require them to obey and carry out the 
State law in relation to game. Hence they can not enforce 
Federal law where it conflicts with State law without being 
false to their duty and oath. In any event, an effort to infiu- 
ence State officers to violate their plain duty is beneath the dig- 
nity of the National Government and its representatives and 
should meet public condemnation. 

“No State game commissioner or warden can lawfully make 
or accept such an appointment. 

SUPREME COURT FAVORS STATES. 


“The Supreme Court of the United States has, over and over 
again, decided that the people of the States own and have the 
power of control over the game and fish while within their re- 
spective borders. In fact, this ownership and control has never 
been denied by any court in the land. 

“ Perhaps the strongest case in favor of State control is that 
of Ward versus Racehorse, decided by the United States court 
in 1896. In that case a treaty between the United States and 
the Bannock Indians provided that the Indians might return 
to their former reservation in Wyoming and hunt so long as the 
game lasted. Wyoming was then a Territory and under absolute 
Federal control. Afterwards it was admitted to the Union and 
passed a game law which Racehorse, a Bannock Indian, vio- 
lated by killing an elk out of season. Being prosecuted for the 
violation, he pleaded the treaty provision in his defense. 

“The Supreme Court decided that the game laws of Wyoming 
annulled the treaty in that respect, saying that if the treaty 
was allowed to control ‘ Wyoming would have been admitted to 
the Union not as an equal member, but as one shorn of a legis- 
lative power vested in all the other States of the Union, a power 
resulting from the fact of statehood and incident to its plenary 
existence.’ 

“The attorney general of the State of New York in Novem- 
ber last rendered an opinion to the State conservation commis- 
sion that the act in question was unconstitutional and beyond 
the power of Congress to enact. 

“It is a duplicate of an act proposed by Representative 
Shiras in 1904, which was discussed through the sportsman's 
journals at the time by myself and other lawyers, without, I 
believe, finding one who believed it was valid. 

“At the sume time Mr. Shiras proposed acts giving Federal 
control of all migratory game and fish, based, like the bird act, 
on sentimental reasons. Both failed to pass, but if this bird act 
should be sustained we may look for one on migratory game 
quadrupeds and fish, so that Kansas catfish and suckers mi- 
grating to Colorado via the Arkansas River will enjoy the dig- 
nified protection ef the Federal Congress, while the people of 
Alaska are left to chew the thistles of discontent and congres- 
sional neglect. 

The reasonable protection of all of our game and insectivorous 
birds is favored by all right-thinking people, and it has pro- 
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gressed in a remarkable degree by the action of most of the 
States, and they should be left to complete it in terms applicable 
to the conditions in each State. 

“The act is another example of how easily harmful or illy 
digested measures may be put through under the influence of a 
laudable purpose and a lot of sentimental journalists and others 
led to approve them and condemn offhand those who hold dif- 
ferent views. 

“ My prediction, perhaps I should say guess, is, however, that 
this migratory bird act will find an open season in every court 
to which it goes, and will be shot to pieces as incomprehensible 
and unconstitutional, 

“Denver, COLO., February 28, 1914." 


Canal Treaty History. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. J. HAMPTON MOORE, 


OF PENNSYLVANIA, 


In tue HoUsE or Ras 


Saturday, March 14, 1914, 
On the bill (H. R. 13679) making appropriations for the De 
Agriculture for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1915. 
Mr. MOORE. Mr. Speaker, Congress is being bombarded with 
speeches, briefs, resolutions, and other forms of expression relat- 
ing to Panama Canal tolls, but nowhere have I seen a more com- 
prehensive historical statement of this mooted problem than that 
I now present under leave to extend my remarks. The author 
of this paper is Mr. Wilfred H. Schoff, secretary of the Com- 
mercial Museums of Philadelphia, who for many years has been 
a careful student of South American conditions. Mr. Schoff 
adopts the view of Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler and other schol- 
ars who have expressed themselves in favor of a repeal of the 
free-toll clause of the Panama Canal government act, and in the 
course of his reasoning groups together briefly certain data 
which should be of great value at this time. Here is what he 
says: 
THE PANAMA 


rtment of 


“ PREE-TOLLS ” CONTROVERSY AND ITS DEPENDENCE UPON 
ANTECEDENT TREATIES, 

“The question of free tolls’ to American coastwise shipping 
in the Panama Canal depends upon the Hay-Pauncefote treaty 
of 1901 and the Clayton-Bulwer treaty of 1850, but also upon 
numerous treaties in colonial times, which affect both British 
and American rights in Central America. 

In the Clayton-Bulwer treaty of 1850 it was agreed by the 
Governments of the United States and Great Britain that 
neither one would ‘ever obtain or maintain * * * any ex- 
clusive control’ over an American interoceanic ship canal or 
would fortify or occupy or colonize the adjacent Central Amer- 
ican coast, and that both Governments would jointly guarantee 
protection to any parties undertaking the construction of such 
a canal and would maintain equal rights and privileges in the 
eanal for the subjects of each nation. 

In the Hay-Pauncefote treaty of 1901 the question of having 
a canal constructed by private parties was abandoned, as it 
had become evident that only a national government could 
carry the enterprise through successfully, and that the British 
Goyernment was not disposed to undertake it, while the United 
States Government desired to do so. That treaty, therefore, 
provided that the canal should be ‘constructed under the aus- 
pices of the Government of the United States,’ and that the 
said Government should ‘have and enjoy all the rights inci- 
dent to such construction as well as the exclusive right of pro- 
viding for the regulation and management of the canal.’ The 
treaty further provided that the canal should be neutral, and 
embodied the convention of Constantinople of 1888 relating to 
the Suez Canal, agreeing that the canal should be ‘free and 
open to the vessels of commerce and of war of all nations 

* on terms of entire igid so that there should be 
‘no discrimination * * * in respect of the conditions or 
charges of traffic.’ 

“That is to say, the principle of neutrality originally agreed 
upon as between the United States and England was now ex- 
tended to include all nations, while the advantage gained by 
the United States was of sole ownership and operation, but not 
of special privileze. 

“The United States Congress, in enacting regulations for oper- 
ating the canal, provided that the coastwise shipping of the 
United States should pass through free of tolls, on the assump- 
tion that such shipping was not included within the terms of 
the treaty, which was interpreted as referring either only to yes- 


sels engaged in international trade or to vessels of other nations 
than the United States. 

“Current discussion of this question has usually begun with 
the Clayton-Bulwer treaty of 1850, and many persons in the 
United States have asserted that treaty to have been an unfair 
measure, by which England gained from the United States 
privileges to which she was not entitled. In order that the 
question may be fully understood upon its merits, it is neces- 
sary that the circumstances antecedent to that treaty be fully 
examined. 

“At the time of the Clayton-Bulwer treaty the relations be- 
tween United States and England were seriously strained, owing 
to conflicting claims not only in Central America but in the 
Vancouver region and elsewhere, and it was only after much 
anxiety that war was averted by mutual concessions, leading 
to the establishment of the boundary between the present State 
of Washington and British Columbia and the acknowledgment 
of equal interests in Central America. In the negotiation of 
this treaty under the conditions ruling at that time the United 
States really gained more than might have been hoped for—in 
all probability much more than might have been gained through 
a war, 

“As regards the dispute in Central America, while at that time 
the possibility of a canal at Panama was recognized the princi- 
pal interest was in the Nicaragua route, utilizing the Nicaraguan 
lakes and the San Juan River. For the construction of a canal 
over that route the United States had secured an exclusive con- 
cession from the Republic of Nicaragua, including possession of 
the islands in the Gulf of Fonseca, the proposed western termi- 
nus of the canal; but sovereignty over its eastern terminus 
was claimed by England under treaties with the Mosquito In- 
dians, who inhabited practically the entire Atlantic coast of 
Nicaragua. Back of each privilege was the assertion of full 
sovereign right to grant it, and the validity of such rights de- 
pended on the condition of Spanish power in colonial times, the 
Nicaraguan Republic having inherited whatever rights Spain 
relinquished in the war of independence, and England haying 
acquired whatever rights the Mosquito Indians might have 
maintained against the Spaniards, whose sovereignty they never 
recognized and to whom they never had become subject. 

“ By right of original discovery, confirmed by the papal demar- 
cation, Spain possessed the West Indies and the American Con- 
tinent lying west of the mouth of the Amazon. Later territorial 
disputes raised the question of how far these original rights 
had been established by settlement and occupation. The Span- 
jards made their great conquests in Mexico and Peru and along 
the coasts of what is now Colombia and Venezuela. Their linas 
of interoceanic transit were at Panama and across southern 
Lexico. Along the Pacific coast and in the mountain valleys of 
Central America they made a few settlements, but never occu- 
pied that region in force because it was not rich in precious 
metals and was peopled by hostile Indians, whom they did not 
find it worth their while to subdue. Particularly along the 
Atlantic coast of Central America, which was low and un- 
healthy, the Spanish power was feebly asserted, and this coast 
became the rendezyous for buccaneers and pirates of almost 
every European nationality, but particularly English, French, 
and Dutch. 

“English privateers were active in the Gulf of Honduras 
throughout the Elizabethan wars. The town of Truxillo, now in 
the Republic of Honduras, was taken and sacked by the English 
privateer Barker, in 1576, and there were further raids by 
Newport in 1591-92 and Shirley in 1596-97. The first actual 
settlement of Englishmen on the coast seems to haye been made 
in 1638 by the English buccaneer Willis, whose name is per- 
petuated in the modern Belize in the colony of British Hon- 
duras. In 1630 King Charles I issued to an English company 
a grant of two small islands off the Mosquito coast which still 
bear English names—St. Andrews and Providence—although 
now belonging to the Republic of Colombia; and from these 
islands British trade was extended over the entire Mosquito 
coast. The company maintained a trading station on the coast 
and received privileges from the Indian king, who sent his son 
on a three years’ visit to England. 

In 1655 an English force took possession of Jamaica and the 
island was ceded by Spain to England in a treaty made in 1670, 
which explicitly recognized all English settlements in that re- 
gion and provided that the British Crown should ‘keep and 
always possess in full right of sovereignty all the lands, coun- 
tries, islands, colonies, and other places, be they what they will, 
lying and situate in the West Indies or in any part of America 
which the said King of Great Britain and his subjects now hold 
and possess.’ Subsequently Spain tried to interpret this treaty 
as referring only to Jamaica and adjacent islands, but Great 
Britain claimed that it included English settlements in Hon- 
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duras and Nicaragua as well, and such claim seems to be fu 
justified by the language of the treaty above quoted. ' 

“ Soon after the British occupation of Jamaica the Mosquito 
king, probably the same prince who had visited England, placed 
his country under the protection of Great Britain, acknowledged 
British sovereignty, and became subject to the governor of 
Jamaica. Similar embassies of submission from the Mosquito 
Indians visited Jamaica in 1687 and in 1725, and from that 
period the Jamaica government continuously appointed justices 
of the peace in the Mosquito territory. In 1789 the Mosquito 
king concluded a new treaty of alliance, in which he ‘resigned 
his country to Great Britain.” In 1741 a resident agent was 
sent from Jamaica, and in 1742 two British forts were built— 
one on the island of Ruatan and the other on the mainland at 
Black River. 

“By the peace of Paris in 1763 England agreed to demolish 
forts ‘in the Bay of Honduras and other places of the territory 
of Spain in that part of the world.’ The settlements, however, 
continued, and in 1775 there was a council of government, a 
court of common pleas, and a bench of justices of the peace in 
the Mosquito territory. In 1782 the Spaniards attacked the 
colonists at Black River, who were reinstated five months later 
by troops from Jamaica. 

In 1780 British interest in a canal at Nicaragua was so 
aroused that Lieut. Horatio Nelson, who later became admiral 
of the British Navy and destroyed Napoleon's fleet at Trafalgar, 
was sent with troops to take possession of Lake Nicaragua. 
The expedition suffered severely from the local malaria and 
was withdrawn the following year. 

“In the treaty of 1783 England and Spain agreed that the 
English settlers should leave ‘the Spanish continent or de- 
pendent islands’ and should retire within the limits of the 
present colony of British Honduras; and by the conyention of 
London, in 1786, it was further agreed that the British colonists 
should evacuate the Mosquito territory on the stipulation that 
the Spaniards should treat the Indians with kindness, These 
treaties of 1783 and 1786 were, however, broken by Spain in 
1798, when Spanish forces, without notice or declaration of 
war, made a determined attack on the British colonists at 
Belize, and after a hard fight on land and sea were beaten off 
and British occupation changed from one by sufferance to one 
by right of conquest. In 1816 the status quo ante 1783 was 
fully resumed when the king of the Mosquito Indians was 
crowned in Belize. In 1847 the British Government openly de- 
clared the Mosquito king to be under the protection of the 
British Crown. : 

Such was the state of affairs when conflicting claims to pos- 
session of the interoceanic canal route brought -the United 
States and England to the verge of war. The Republic of Nica- 
ragua had inherited the Spanish claims to the Mosquito coast, 
but Spanish settlers within the territory had always been ex- 
tremely few, Spanish power had never been recognized by the 
natives, and Nicaraguan administration had never been suc- 
cessfully asserted within the Indian territory. The Nicaraguan 
Government had, therefore, only a vague and shadowy claim 
to the sovereignty over the Atlantic terminus of the canal, 
whereas the British Government had treaties with the Mosquito 
Indians running over a continuous period of more than two 
centuries, with British sovereignty over that coast interrupted 
only once, by the treaties of 1783 and 1786, which were broken, 
not by England, but by the treachery of Spain. 

“This act of Spanish treachery, under all diplomatic usages, 
canceled the treaties of 1783 and 1786 and left British sov- 
ereignty over the Mosquito territory in exactly the condition 
existing before those treaties—under the Mosquito treaty of 
1739, by which the country was ‘resigned to Great Britain’ 
and a regular form of government instituted there. 

“By the Clayton-Bulwer treaty of 1850 England agreed to 
abandon her claim to sovereignty on the Nicaraguan coast on 
condition that the United States should abandon any similar 
claim to sovereignty in Central America, and this agreement 
wus curried out by British treaties with Honduras in 1859 and 
with Nicaragua in 1860, by which British territorial claims were 
relinquished to those Republics, and the question of Indian self- 
government was referred to arbitration of the Emperor of 
Austria, who made his award in 1881 to the effect that Nicara- 
guan sovereignty over the Mosquito territory was not full and 
unlimited, but was limited by the rights of self-government 
secured to the Indians by the earlier treaties, 

“Tt has been asserted by some persons in the United States 
that English maintenance of the colony of British Honduras 
was an infraction of the Clayton-Bulwer treaty. Such an 
assertion can hardly be maintained. The treaty bound England 
and the United States jointly not to colonize in Central America, 
but did not bind either power to give up colonies already estab- 
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lished. The colony of British Honduras was recognized as 
early as 1667 and 1670 in treaties between England and Spain, 
again in the treaty of Utrecht in 1713, and in the treaties of 
1783 and 1786. As already explained, the existence of the 
colony by Spanish sufferance was converted into a possession 
by conquest after the treacherous attack of 1798. Nothing in 
the Clayton-Bulwer treaty obligated England to relinquish this 
colony. That treaty extended specifically to Nicaragua, Costa 
Rica, and the Mosquito coast, and related to future and not 
past action. 

“Reduced to its lowest terms, the Clayton-Bulwer treaty was 
an agreement that if England would give up here territorial 
claims at the eastern entrance to the proposed privately built 
canal the United States would not assert such claims at the 
western end, and that both powers would jointly guarantee the 
neutrality of the canal. The British side of this agreement was 
fulfilled in advance by the relinquishment of British claims to 
the Mosquito coast. The subsequent negotiation of the Hay- 
Pauncefote treaty changed the agreement only to the extent of 
permitting the United States to build and own the canal, while 
it went further than the Clayton-Bulwer treaty in guaranteeing 
equal treatment to the vessels of all nations, not merely to those 
of the two contracting powers, as had been the case with the 
treaty of 1850. 

“The subsequent change in the location of the canal from 
Nicaragua to Panama made no change in the existing obliga- 
tions of the United States with respect to the canal. 

“The design of the Clayton-Bulwer treaty was defined in ar- 
ticle 6 as ‘that of constructing or maintaining the said canal as 
a ship communication between the two oceans, for the benefit of 
mankind, on equal terms to all, and of protecting the same’; 
and in-article 8 the treaty was extended to ‘any other prac- 
ticable communications, whether by canal or railway, across 
the Isthmus which connects North and South America’; among 
which specific mention was made of Tehuantepec and Panama. 

“These stipulations were unchanged by the Hay-Pauncefote 
treaty, the object of which was declared to be ‘to facilitate 
the construction of a ship canal to connect the Atlantic and 
Pacific Oceans by whatever route may be considered expedient.’ 

“The treaty with the Republic of Panama did not modify these 
conditions, Sovereignty over the Canal Zone was not passed 
to the United States; it was a grant in perpetuity, a leasehold 
from the sovereign power, and article 18 provided that the canal 
should be ‘neutral in perpetuity’ and operated upon the terms 
of the Hay-Pauncefote treaty.” 

OPPOSITION OF IRISH-AMERICANS, 


In this same connection, Mr. Speaker, I desire to say that 
while I have had numerous communications from leading con- 
stituents urging the repeal of the free-toll clause, many leading 
trade bodies and societies have forwarded messages and reso- 
lutions in opposition, which I have already submitted in the 
regular way. The Irish-American societies have been con- 
spicuous amongst those. A few nights ago, at the Academy of 
Music in Philadelphia, the Clan-na-Gael, which met to listen to an 
address upon Robert Emmet by an eloquent colleague, the gen- 
tleman from Rhode Island [Mr. O’'SHaunessy], took occasion, 
also, to pass upon this subject. I append the resolutions with 
an explanatory letter from the secretary of the meeting: 


726 SPRUCE STREET, 
Philadelphia, March 5, 191}. 
Hon. J. HAMPTON MOORE 


House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


DEAR Sm: Inclosed find a copy of resolutions which were unani- 
mously adopted at an overflow meeting held in the Academy of Music, 

ednesday evening, March 4, 1914, under the auspices 01 the Clan- 
na-Gael of Philadelphia, to commemorate the one hundred and thirty- 
sixth anniversary of the birth of Robert Emmet, and to which I respect- 
fully re e Aa to give your considerate attention. I would also 
respectfully ask you to request that the inclosed resolutions be inserted 
in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

Yours, very truly, 
WILLIAM J. BRADLEY, 
Seeretary. 

At a monster celebration, held under the auspices of the Clan-na-Gacl 
of Philadelphia, in the Academy of Music, 4th of March, 1914, to 
commemorate the one hundred and thirty-sixth anniversary of the birth 
of Robert Emmet, the following preamble and resolutions were unani- 
mously adopted: x 

“We, the Clan-na-Gael of Philadelphia, assembled to honor the mem- 
ory of Robert Emmet, reaffirm our belief in the principles and policies 
for which he gave his life and our determination to make Ireland an 
independent nation. 

“ We affirm that Ireland's right to a separate and distinct national 
existence is God-given and inalienable. She has never forfeited that 
right, and the history of her connection with England from the time 
0 3 to the present day proves conclusively that nothing short 
of complete national independence can ever make her people happy or 
enable them to repair the havoc wrought by English rule. 

“ We denounce as an unwarrartable presumption Mr. Redmond’s oft- 
repeated assertion that the Irish in America will prove false to their 
citizenship and work for an Anglo-American alliance out of gratitude 
for a measure which is aimed to perpetuate and consolidate English 
authority in Ireland and blast for all e Ireland's hope of real pima 
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dom. We pledge the united efforts of all true nationalists in America 
to the work of achievin complete national independence for Ireland 
until the last link that binds to England shall bave been broken, 
and we shall continue to 2 with all our powers and resources 
England's efforts to entrap the United States into an alliance fraught 
with danger and dishonor to this Republic. 

“We are justified in asserting that the allegiance of the Irish race 
to this Republic and their loyalty to the policies ueathed to it by 
George Washington will not be weakened in the smallest 1 by an 
act of the British Parliament or by aay other European co tion. 

“We call on Congress to defeat all attempts to repeal that peri ot 
the Panama Canal act which exempts American coastwise s upping 
from the payment of tolls. England, who claims that the exemption is 
a violation of the Hay-Pauncefote treaty — A violated the Clayton- 
Bulwer treaty by annexing Belize, now known as British Honduras, and 
her object Is to place American shipping at a disadvantage in competi- 
tion with her own subsidized vessels. 

“ Resolved, That copies of this declaration be sent to the President 
and Vice President of the United States, the Secretary of State, the 
Speaker, and the Senators and Representatives of Pennsylvania, with 
a request that it be inserted in the CONGRESSIONAL Recor.” 

WILLIAM J. BRADLEY, Secretary, 
726 Spruce Street, Philadelphia, 
A BUSINESS VIEW OF THE PROBLEM. 
I also submit a self-explanatory letter and resolution giving 


a business view of the situation: 
PHILADELPHIA BOURSE, 
Philadelphia, Pa., March 12, 191}. 
Hon. J. HAMPTON MOORE, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


My Dear Sin: I beg to hand og herewith a copy of resolution origi- 
nall 8 by the Philadelp Bourse November 29, 1911, on the 
sub. of Panama Canal tolls, which at our meeting beld March 11, 


1914, was reaffirmed. We are sending you this thinking that it may 
be of some value to ggr in the discussion which will probebly take 
lace on H. R. bill 1922, proposing to repeal a portion of the Panama 
‘anal act. 
Yours, very truly, 
Emin P, ALBRECHT, Secretary. 


Re Panama Canal tolls. Resolution originally adopted by the Philadel- 
phia Bourse November 29, 1911; reaffirmed March 11, 1914. 


Resolved, That to cover actual cost of operation of locks, mainte- 
nance, terminal, and other facilities, a tonnage tax should be im 
which should be based on the actual displacement of the vessels an 
should be equal per ton of displacement for all vessels in all trades: 
Provided, That vessels flying the American flag engaged in the domestic 
trade of the United States shall be entitled to a refund of 50 per cent 
of the tonnage tolls paid: And further provid, That when such ves- 
sels are owned, controlled, or operated, directly or indirectly, by an; 
land transportation line or lines which are operated in competition wit 


such water lines no refund shall be paid to the vessels so owned, oper- 


ated, or controlled. 

Of course, Mr. Speaker, I reserve the privilege of expressing 
my own views upon the Panama Canal toll question when the 
bill comes up in the House. 


Agricultural Appropriation Bill. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CHARLES H. SLOAN, 


OF NEBRASKA, 
In tue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Saturday, March 14, 1914, 


On the bill (H. R. 18679) making appropriations for the Department of 
A for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1915. 


Mr. SLOAN. Mr. Speaker, I hope this appropriation in the 
aid of Louisiana sugar planters may pass. It is one of the 
humane measures of the Agricultural Committee in its capacity 
as red-cross relief corps palliating the wrongs, and to some ex- 
tent overcoming the damage and destruction, committed by the 
Ways and Means Committee 

We have all read with some interest and approval of the 
chivalrous highwayman who, having taken the horse, purse, and 
valuables of his victim, hands back a crown piece to insure him 
lodging at the next inn. 

Modernly we are told that at Monte Carlo, the world’s greatest 
gambling place, that after the players’ pockets have been 
drained by the remorseless wheel into the coffers of the great 
casino, the officers give him a gold piece to tide him over unto 
the morrow and mayhap save him from the river. 

Shall we be less considerate and humane than they? Louisi- 
ana sat in the game at Baltimore. She now knows that the 
wheel was fixed against her. Still, for all that, the Govern- 
ment, vouching in a way for the masters of Baltimore, should 
stake her. The plank which stated that legitimate industries 


should not be injured bas been repudiated over the protest of 
the home producer, while the toll plank is to be reversed at 
foreign behest. How potent in trade and diplomacy has the 
voice beyond the seas become. How weak and ineffective is the 


clamor of the American multitude, though it swell to Niagara’s 
roar, The Louisiana people now know that the three great 
sources of damage to agriculture in this country are the hog 
cholera, cattle tick, and the Ways and Means Committee, We 
have an efficient serum against the first, an effective dip for 
the second, but to meet and overcome the ravages of the third 
we have no present serum and no dip into which it can be sub- 
merged before the first Tuesday after the first Monday in the 
coming November. This proposed appropriation should, there- 
fore, be granted. 

It is suggested by my colleagues that this will be another 
discrimination against the North, as the appropriation for sugar 
beets is quite small. Well, with the following discriminations, 
I think that we can stand this much more. 

a Underwood tariff bill discriminates against the North- 
W. 
cs faa list: Meats, cattle, corn, eggs, wool, wheat (under condi- 

Protected: Rice, tobacco, u ora t hair, mi 
cotton fabrics. i 198 

Protected: Eighty per cent of the products of New Jersey, 
86 per cent of the products of the territory west of the Missis- 
sippi River. 

It is not Louisiana’s fault. It is, however, in the main, the 
majority side’s confession. 


Rural Post Roads. 
SPEECH 


O 


HON. JAMES S. DAVENPORT, 
OF OKLAHOMA, 
In rue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, February 6, 1914. 


in certain cases, aid the States and the civil subdivi- 


sions thereof in the construction and maintenance of rural post roads, 

Mr. DAVENPORT. Mr. Chairman, if the bill under consid- 
eration becomes a law, it will, in my judgment, materially 
benefit more people than any bill that has originated in this 
House for many years. It will enact legislation that will affect 
all of the people in the United States. It is not political in its 
nature, and in the discussion of its provisions no one can be 
charged with supporting the measure because he is a candi- 
date for reelection or because his political party is the only 
party that has advocated the passage of such legislation. 

I am indeed anxious to see this bill become a law, for the 
reason it is right and it is legislation that is in the interest of 
all of the people. During the Sixty-second Congress many bills 
were introduced providing for Government aid in the construc- 
tion of rural post roads, and we passed a measure in the House, 
but it failed of passage in the Senate. The provisions of the 
pending bill are similar to the provisions in the bill we passed 
in the Sixty-second Congress. 

This bill provides for three classes of roads to be constructed 
by the Government, and these classes are defined in section 4 
of the bill, as follows: 


Sec. 4. That certain roads in the States which are adapted to use by 
the United States as rural post roads shall be divided into three classes, 
to be known as class A, class B, and class C. 

Class 5 shall — . apon which 157 a — than is 
reasonably necessary in view of the natural topography of the locali 
well drained, with a road track composed of macadam oe other 5 


of equal utility and cost, constructed and maintained in such manner 
that it shall have a smooth, firm surface. 

Class B shall embrace roads upon which no incline is st r than is 
reasonably necessary in view of the natural 1 phy of the locality, 
well drained, with a road track com of she Pere. or a pro 
combination of sand and clay or other material ual utility but 
less expensive than macadam, constructed and maintained in such 
manner that it shall bave a smooth, firm surface. 

Class C shall embrace roads upon which no incline is stee than fs 


reasonably necessary in view of the natural topography of locality, 
with adequate dra and ample side ditches, with a roadway con- 
structed so as to quickly shed water into the side ditches and kept 
crowned and compacted by d ng or other adequate means, so that 
it shall be reasonably passable for wheeled vehicles. 

This bill also carries an appropriation of $25,000,000 to be 
expended by the Government in conjunction with the several 
States and subdivisions thereof upon the post roads through 
the United States. Oklahoma has 1,099 rural mail delivery 
routes and there are many more being established each year. 
The aggregate length of mileage of the rural routes in Okla- 
homa is 29,616 miles. The average length of each route is 26.94 
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miles. Oklahoma also has $21 star routes, with an aggregate 
length of mileage of 4,482.97. The average length of each star 
route is 13.97. Under the provisions of this bill Oklahoma's 
share of the $25,000,000, based upon the aggregate mileage of 
rural and star routes, will amount to $572,500, quite a hand- 
some sum, and if properly expended in connection with the 
amount the State or subdivisions will be required to expend will 
assist very materially in road building in Oklahoma. All other 
States of the Union will share proportionately according to 
their aggregate mileage of rural and star routes. By the terms 
of this bill it is intended to and, in my judgment, will in an 
equitable manner, distribute to the 48 States of the Union a por- 
tion of the revenues of the Government. We all admit that this 
is a new undertaking on behalf of the Government, yet we all 
agree that it is one of the most important; and no time should 
be lost in carrying out its provisions. We have in this House 
a bill pending providing for Government construction and owner- 
ship of a railroad or railroads in the Territory of Alaska, which 
provides that $35,000,000 may be expended by the President of 
the 1 States in the construction of such railroad or rail- 
roads. 

Many gentlemen upon this floor earnestly advocated the pas- 
sage of the Alaska railroad bill; but I have not favored that bill, 
for the reason I do not think it opportune, and I felt the 
necessity of first aiding the thickly populated rural districts 
throughout the United States in the way of constructing dirt 
roads, in order to enable the farmer to get his product to mar- 
ket and bring his supplies from railroad points. In other 
words, I have contended that before we should venture into a 
sparsely settled Territory of the United States we should first 
turn our attention to the rural districts, where there are mil- 
lions of people living on farms who stand in great need of im- 
provement of rural roads in order to get to and from the market. 
Every man on the floor of this House must depend upon the 
products of the farm, and the cheaper you can bring these 
products to the door of the consumer the better off we will all 
be. Therefore it seems to me that the pending bill now under 
consideration is the wisest piece of legislation we have had 
before us for some time, and I wonder why the Government of 
the United States has neglected this proposition for such a 
great number of years, as it has been assisting every other en- 
terprise, as I will show before I conclude my remarks, but so 
far has overlooked the construction of dirt roads in rural com- 
munities. This Government has constructed roads in our Ter- 
ritorial and insular possessions and has expended millions in 
constructing roads and trails in Alaska. It has expended great 
sums in the Canal Zone, Porto Rico, and the Philippines, and 
we have now reached the point where we should assist the 
people at home by extending aid in the construction and main- 
tenance of rural post roads, which are now established and 
used by the Government under the supervision of the Post 
Office Department for the carrying of mail. This aid will have 
the direct effect of benefiting all those who reside in the rural 
communities in the way of providing a means for the farmer to 
get his products to market, and those residing in the cities and 
towns will have the benefit of getting the products delivered to 
their doors daily. 

The United States is the only progressive Nation in the world 
that has not given great consideration to the construction of its 
highways and the improvement of its internal traffic. All of 
the progressive nations of Europe are giving national aid to 
their highways, while this Government has neglected to extend 
aid, and has thereby imposed a burden of millions of dollars 
annually on our producers. Quite a different condition exists 
in the countries of Europe. There a splendid system of roads 
has been inaugurated. During the days of Napoleon, following 
the example set by the Roman Empire, an extensive system of 
road building was established throughout France, and many 
millions of dollars are expended yearly by that Government in 
the construction and maintenance of their roads. 

The improvement of our inland highways by our Government 
not only cheapens the necessities of life but furnishes employ- 
ment for many thousand of laborers who need the work. The 
farming population of this country constitutes about 35 per cent 
of the total population of the United States, and it is unfair to 
expect this large per cent to construct, unaided, the highways 
of this country. They should not be required to construct the 
roads over which they must haul their product to the con- 
sumer; at least the consumer should be required to contribute 
his share of the expense, as he receives as great a benefit as the 
farmer. All must admit that the farmer is the real producer 
of the Nation, and all must admit that he creates the wealth of 
the Nation, which largely finds its way into the pockets of 
other people, yet the producer has been required, unaided, to 
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maintain and construct his roads over which he travels to the 
commercial centers of the United States. 

_Anyone who desires to be fair, even though he may reside in 
a city, will concede that there is no unfairness or unjustness in 
an appropriation by the Government to construct and maintain 
highways, and I rejoice to see the Members of this House who 
reside in city districts giving their aid to this bill. It shows 
conclusively that the city Members are patriotic and fair- 
minded business men and view this question in an economical 
way, and they realize all must be benefited by this appropria- 
tion. At no time in the history of our Government has there 
been as close relation between the people on thé farms and the 
people in the cities. The rural-mail routes and the rural tele- 
phone has done much to bring the country and city together, 
and the effect of this bill, should it become a law, will result 
largely in causing the young men and young women of the 
country to remain at home, as they will have all the advantages 
of the city life, and at the same time enjoy the free out of doors 
and pure open air. At this time the high cost of living renders 
it important that we should seriously consider the question of 
transportation, and we should do all in our power to bring the 
cost of transportation to the lowest minimum, Transportation 
is now a paramount question. All civilized countries of the 
world have progressed rapidly along this line, and the great 
change made in the last decade is wonderful. 

We have but three methods of transportation, viz: Water 
navigation, railroads, and wagon roads. Each of the three de- 
pend largely upon the other. The railroad can not exist with- 
out the aid of the wagon road, and neither the wagon road or the 
railroad can properly perform their functions of upbuilding a 
nation without water transportation, Each of these methods 
has an important duty to perform, not only in the local com- 
munity, but in an interstate and foreign commerce. Two of 
these methods of transportation are owned and controlled 
largely by private corporations and are operated for gain. The 
third method, or the wagon-road transportation, is controlled by 
the State and is free to all of its citizens. 

Our Government imposes a duty on many articles of life, an 
internal reyenue and corporation tax, which in all respects 
places an additional cost upon the articles and fixes a charge 
on the article by the corporation paying the tax. All of our 
citizens are taxed in one way or the other and proportionately 
to the amount they purchase and consume. 

The railroads of the United States have grown in magnitude 
and efficiency until we have perfected the greatest railroad sys- 
tem in the world. Our navigable streams and Great Lakes are 
crowded with vessels large and small ,all engaged in interstate 
traffic. Rivers and harbors are provided for annually by our 
Government, and large appropriations are made yearly for their 
improvement; and we also make large appropriations annually 
for the construction of public buildings throughout the United 
States. In the past our Government has donated millions of 
acres of land as a subsidy to railroad companies to induce them 
to construct railroads, yet practically nothing has been done for 
the improvement of dirt roads or national highways. We have 
to-day in the United States daily rural delivery service, which 
traverses about 42,000 miles of different highways of the Nation, 
coming in daily contact with more than 20,000,000 people living 
in the rural districts. I do not anticipate that anyone will 
serlously oppose the passage of this bill in the House; but if 
they should do so, I desire to invite their attention to the fact 
heretofore mentioned that in the early construction of railroads 
throughout the United States land was donated to the railroads 
as an inducement to the corporations to construct their lines, at 
an estimated value now of more than $1,000,000,000, There has 
been appropriated for rivers and harbors since 1875, $592,395,000 ; 
for the building of levees alone to June, 1902, $16,582.000; for 
the construction of public buildings up to June, 1911, $213,- 
376,000. Again, we have expended nearly $400,000,000 on the 
Panama Canal; for the construction of roads in Porto Rico, the 
Philippine Islands, and the Territory of Alaska, $8,300,000. 

The United States now has an estimated mileage of rural 
roads and highways amounting to 2,199,645, of which only 
190,769 miles are improved. When you mention the number of 
miles of highways in the United States those who are disposed 
to oppose an appropriation for the improvement of rural roads 
may suggest that it would bankrupt the Government if we un- 
dertook to lend aid to the States in the improvement of roads; 
but is is estimated by the Office of Public Roads that 90 per 
cent of the traffic is confined to less than 30 per cent of the 
roads, and that the improvement of 440.000 miles of public 
roads would practically satisfy the demands of the country. If 
this estimate of the Office of Public Roads is correct, the im- 
provement of our rurai roads is not an undertaking so gigantic 
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as one would suppose; at least, it is not as great an appropria- 
tion as Federal pensions and the maintaining of our Army and 
Navy, nor would the appropriation reach a sum as great as 
was added to the Federal pension rolls a few days ago, which 
passed the House without any serious objection; and in that 
connection I might say that I was heartily in favor of the re- 
cent pension bill and supported it, because I believe it to be 
right and believe the Government should look to the protection 
and convenience of those who fought for it in time of war, 
keeping in mind all the time the merit and efficiency necessary 
to maintain the Government. 

I now think the time has come when we should consider the 
interest of those who live in the rural communities and pro- 
vide for the improvement of our internal highways, so that 
those living in the rural district may reap as great benefit 
from the Government as those living in cities, on railroads, and 
navigable streams. 

The report of the Secretary of the Treasury for 1910 discloses 
that the tariff revenue aggregated $331,683,445; and the Gov- 
ernment census of 1910 shows that we have 18,400,000 families 
in the United States. If you will apportion this tariff revenue 
among the families of the United States, each family is entitled 
to $18.13. The report of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
of the gross earnings of the railroads for the same period 
shows an aggregate of $2,787,266.136. Divide this amount by 
the number of families in the United States and you will find 
that each family paid a tax to the railroads for transportation 
of $151.48. The total amount of freight handled by the rail- 
roads for the fiscal years 1906 and 1907 was 1,100,000,000 tons. 
It is estimated that at least one-half of this tonnage was hauled 
to and from the railroad by wagons, and it would be fair to 
estimate that as much as one-third more was hauled to the con- 
sumer by wagons, on what may be termed a “second hauling,” 
making a total of 800,000,000 tons hauled by wagons. In ad- 
dition to this, a large bulk of the cotton crop, which amounts 
to practically 3,000,000 tons annually, is hauled from the farm 
to the gin, thence back to the farm, and finally to the railroad 
or to water navigation. It should also be stated that large 
quantities of agricultural, forest, and miscellaneous products 
are first hauled in their crude state over the rural roads before 
they reach the railroads and waterways, thus necessitating a 
rehauling of these products. So it is perfectly fair to estimate 
that the per capita transportation tax on the people of this 
country amounts to $53.37, as against a tariff tax of $18.13. 

It is estimated by Mr. Page, the director of the Office of 
Public Roads, who is an expert on road building and wagon 
transportation, after a careful study of the question, that the 
cost of wagon transportation over the improved roads of Eng- 
land, Germany, and France by wagon, is only 10 cents per ton 
per mile, but eliminating any doubt as to the cost of these coun- 
tries of transporting a ton a mile by wagon we will say that it 
amounts to 124 cents per ton. If by the construction of good 
roads in this country we can reduce the cost of wagon trans- 
portation from 25 cents per ton per mile, which it now costs, to 
124 cents per ton per mile, we will save the people of our coun- 
try on this item alone, at the very least calculation, $500,000,000 
yearly. 

Investigation shows that the cost to the American farmer is 
about 1.6 cents more to haul a bushel of wheat a distance of 
9.4 miles from his farm to the neighboring railroads than it does 
to ship it from New York to Liverpool, a distance of 3.100 miles. 
If we had a system of good roads throughout the country, the 
farmers would save in the cost of wagon transportation of the 
cotton crop yearly $5,076,183; of the wheat crop, $10,256,058; of 
the corn crop, $12,709.278; whereas it now costs for wagon 
transportation to get these three great crops to market twice 
this sum. 

The question of reduction in the cost of getting the crops to 
market is not the only benefit to be derived from good roads 
throughout the rural districts, because statistics show that good 
roads in a community add from $2 to $10 per acre to the land 
value, and the total area of farm lands in the United States in 
1900 was shown to be about 850,000,000 acres. If an estimated 
increase of $5 an acre should be added to the value of the 
land by the construction of good roads, it would enhance the 
taxable value of the farm lands $4,250,000.000. 

The great disadvantage that now confronts the American 
farmer is that he must market his crops when the roads are 
good, and he is not permitted to hold them until the demand is 
the greatest and the price is the highest, The present condition 
of rural roads throughout the United States renders it prac- 
tically impossible to market his crops during the winter months. 
It matters not what price he is paid he must market his crops 
when the roads are passable. 


Another great item to be considered in this matter is that the 
farnier is required to do his hauling when the roads are good, 
and when the roads are good it is usually pretty weather and 
he should be devoting his time to the fields. If good roads are 
established, the farmer will be permitted to do his hauling when 
his fields are too wet to work, and thus saye him a large amount 
of time which he would otherwise lose. 

For the last few years we have been continually hearing the 
cry from every source “Back to the farm.” The intelligent 
boys and girls of our rural districts are seeking to escape the 
social conditions prevalent in the country during the long, dreary 
winter months of the year, attributable almost entirely to the 
bad roads. The drift of our population from the rural districts 
to the cities is really becoming alarming, yet if we improve the 
roads we will remedy this condition and largely eliminate this 
desire to get to the cities. The telephone and rural free delivery 
has done much to satisfy those who live on the farm, and if we 
would lend aid in the construction of public roads, instead of 
the dreary winter months in the rural communities, farm life 
would be more enjoyable and profitable. Bad roads prevent 
attendance at school and church; they make literary societies, 
social gatherings, club and lodge meetings practically impossible 
during the bad weather. 

I have had an opportunity to learn personally of the condi- 
tions that exist in the rural districts, and have had actual ex- 
perience and know of the inconveniences that go with country 
life a distance from the railroads. I was born and reared quite 
a distance from the railroad, and I know how difficult it is to 
get to and from the market places over unimproved roads. 

Another great benefit to all of the people, regardless of citi- 
zenship in any State, which will be derived is the good effect 
it will have upon the rising generation in the rural communi- 
ties, and, in my judgment, the improvements of country roads 
will make country life more pleasant, more enjoyable, and more 
profitable, and will be the strongest inducement to cause the 
young boys and girls to remain on the farm, and the question of 
supply and demand and high price of food products will almost 
be solved. I feel that within a few generations we will have 
improved roads throughout the United States, and few, I take 
it, will prefer the crowded city life to the freedom of outdoors 
in the country. 

Another great benefit to be derived is that it provides better 
facilities and better opportunities for school and church attend- 
ance, and this means, of course, a stronger and better govern- 
ment. If we make a provision for the improvement of roads, 
it will increase the attendance at schools and churches and will 
in every way tend to upbuild the intellectual and moral stand- 
ards of every community in the United States. There is no 
good reason that can be urged against the passage of this bill. 
No one who knows anything at all about Country life can doubt 
that internal improvements is one of the best assets a country 
can have, and this improvement will advance and establish 
better government, better morals, better citizens, and promote 
social intercourse, The passage of this bill will materially 
cause the people in the country and the people in the cities to 
come closer together. 

I want to see the day when every farmer can haul his product 
to market over good roads without being forced to drive in mud 
up to the hub of his wagon, I want to see the day when every 
farmer can travel with pleasure the same as the man in the city 
who has the advantages of paved streets, It is nothing more 
than right that we should assist in the improvement of the post 
roads as provided in this bill. 

There is one other advantage to be gained by the passage of 
this bill which I desire to touch upon, and that is the relief it 
will extend to the rural mail carriers and the star-route var- 
riers, These men are compelled to expose themselves daily to 
all kinds of weather. The passage of this bill will lessen their 
burdens and lessen the wear and tear on their teams and equip- 
ment. I want to see the improvement of the post roads for that 
reason; and, another thing, I want to see the day when these 
rural mail carriers are given sufficient wages to compensate 
them for the great amount of labor they are performing. Take 
into consideration the fact that these carriers are required to 
expose themselyes and perform their duties in season and out 
of season, and compare that fact with the compensation they 
are now receiving and I think you will agree with me that they 
should be paid better wages. 

I therefore trust that this bill may pass without any serious 
opposition and will soon become a law, and that the peopie re- 
siding in the rural districts throughout the United States will 
commend its passage and heartily cooperate with its provisions 
and give their aid to the improvement of the cural roads lead- 
ing into the different post roads which will be improved by the 
passage of this bill. 
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Gov. Woodrow Wilson, Presidential r Speaks to 
Farmers in Favor of Free Tolls and Against Railroad 
1 of Canal, Upholding Demoeratie Party Plat- 
orm. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. JOSEPH R. KNOWLAND, 


OF CALIFORNIA, 


In true House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Saturday, February 28, 1914. 

Mr. J. R. KNOWLAND. Mr. Speaker, I wish to extend my 
remarks by inserting in the Recorp a speech delivered by Presi- 
dent Wilson to 2.500 farmers at Washington Park, N. J., August 
15, 1912, in which he deplores the nonexistence of an American 
merchant marine and directs attention to the Panama Canal, 
which he says will allow the farmers to ship their products to the 
Pacific by way of Atlantic ports in coastwise steamers. He then 
poinis out that the House and Senate have passed a bill for free 
tolls for American ships through the canal and prohibiting ships 
to operate through the waterway owned by American railroad 
companies, declaring that everything done in the interest of 
cheap transportation is done directly for the farmer. He winds 
up by stating that the platform is not molasses to catch flies, 
and that gentlemen who talk one way and vote another are 
going to be retired to private and quiet retreat. 


[From the Philadelphia Record, a Democratic paper, Ang. 16, 1912.] 

Gov. Wilson said, in part: 

“Now, there is another matter you know, we are digging a 
tremendous ditch across the Isthmus of Panama. It is pre- 
dicted by the engineers in charge of that colossal enterprise 
that we shall be able to open it to the ships of the world by the 
year 1915. What interest have you in opening it to the ships of 
the world? We do not own the ships of the world. By a very 
ingenious process, which I would not keep you standing in the 
hot sun long enough to outline, the legislation of the United 
States has destroyed the merchant marine of the United States. 
The chief road by which your crops travel to the Orient is 
through the Suez Canal. They do not go around by the Pacific. 
Most of your maps do not show you the short road to the 
Orient, because they are spread out flat. 

“Tf you will get a globe and draw a circle around the globe 
you will see your short road is through the Suez Canal, not 
across the Pacific, and that the Western farmer, therefore, has 
to ship his crops across the continent in order to reach the ships 

mat are to take that road. And when his crops reach the port. 
do they find American ships waiting for them? Not at all. In 
most years not a single ship carrying the American flag goes 
through that canal carrying freight. 

“Some ships carry the American flag through that canal, but 
they are mostly private yachts. A friend of mine who has just 
traveled around the world told me that he did not see the Amer- 
ican flag once between New York and Hongkong, going by the 
way of the canal, until he reached the Island of Ceylon, and 
then saw the flag of Mr. James Gordon Bennett's yacht. If the 
shipowners of the nations carry your grain and cargoes they 
are going to carry them by routes and to markets which suit 
them, not the routes and the markets which are chosen by you, 

“One of the great objects in cutting that great ditch across 
the Isthmus of Panama is to allow farmers who are near the 
Atlantic to ship to the Pacifie by way of the Atlantic ports, to 
allow all the farmers on what I may, standing here, call this 
part of the continent, to find an outlet at ports of the Gulf or 
the ports of the Atlantic seaboard, and then have coastwise 
steamers carry their products down around through the canal 
and up the Pacific coast or dowa the coast of South America. 

Now. at present there are no ships to do that, and one of the 
bills pending—passed, I believe, yesterday by the Senate as it 
had passed the House—provides for free toll for American ships 
through that canal and prohibits any ship from passing through 
which is owned by any American railroad company. You see 
the object of that, don't you? [Applause.] We don't want the 
railroads to compete with themselves, because we understand 
that kind of competition. We want water carriage to compete 
with land carriage, so as to be perfectly sure that you are go- 
ing to get better rates around the canal than you would across 
the continent. 

“The farmers of this country are, in my judgment, just as 
much concerned in the ps‘icy of the United States with regard 


to that canal as any other class of citizens of the United States. 
Probably they are more concerned than any other one class, and 
what I am most desirous to see is the farmers of the country 
coming forward as partners in the great national undertakings 
and take a wide national, nay, international, view of these great 
matters, feeling all the pulses of the world that beat in the great 
arteries of their own life and prosperity. Everything that is 
done in the interest of cheap transportation is done directly for 
the farmer as well as for other men. So that you ought not to 
grudge the millions poured out for the deepening and opening of 
old and new waterways. * * * 

“Our platform is not molasses to catch flies. It means busi- 
ness. It means what it says. It is the utterance of earnest and 
honest men, who intend to do business along those lines and who 
are not waiting to see whether they can catch votes with those 
promises before they determine whether they are going to act 
upon them or not. 

“They know the American people are now taking notice in a 
way in which they never took notice before, and gentlemen who 
talk one way and vote another are going to be retired to very 
quiet and private retreat.” 


Columbus, the World’s Benefactor—The Man of Destiny, 
Who Conquered Through Faith in an Overruling, Guiding 
Providence. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
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CLEMENT BRUMBAUGH, 


OF OHIO, 
In rue Hovse or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, March 16, 1914. 


Mr. BRUMBAUGH. Mr. Speaker, as Columbus Day is now 
very properly and fittingly observed everywhere throughout 
the Nation, and as the House of Representatives of the United 
States is now in session on the day that such exercises are being 
held, I ask unanimous consent of the House to be permitted to 
address the House and submit some words of praise in honor 
of and in commemoration of the life, services, and fame of 
Christopher Columbus, the world’s great benefactor, the man of 
destiny, who conquered through his sublime faith in an over- 
ruling, guiding Providence. 


Representing a congressional district that has within it the 
largest city of the world bearing the honored name of Columbus, 
I have thought that I might appropriately ask the time and at- 
tention of this great legislative body of the Nation to present a 
few remarks in commemoration not only of Columbus Day, now 
so fittingly observed throughout the Nation, but also to com- 
memorate the life and fame of this great and good man. 

Mr. Speaker, there are some great benefactors whose services 
to mankind have been so transcendently great that we honor 
ourselves by remembering to honor them. This is eminently 
true of Columbus, 

Christopher Columbus was one of the greatest souls that 
ever wore the clay of earth about him, To rightly estimate the 
superb dimensions and nobility of this great character we must 
study his life in connection with the beliefs and prejudices of 
the age in which he lived. 

Because he lived on the mountain top of faith and vision, 
aboye the fog and ignorance of his age, he was misunderstood, 
maligned, and often persecuted. 

With supreme courage, heroic endurance, and with an un- 
faltering faith in God he combated the superstitions of his day, 
became the benefactor of the ages, and bathed his name in im- 
mortality: [Applause.] 

COLUMBUS, THE GREAT STAR IN THE HEAVENS OF FAME. 

Every age has her great characters, every land her great 
heroes. Backward across the centuries of the past we can see 
yet a few sunken mountain peaks jut out from oblivion’s sea. 

The telescope of time as it sweeps the historical heavens still 
shows here and there those great stars whose magnitude is un- 
abating through the cycling ages. Among the greatest is the 
name of Christopher Columbus. 

The greatest souls of all history are those who, like Columbus, 
have conquered in the face of every adversity—those who have 
defied fate and all that fortune, death, and danger dare— 
throwing all in the balance, have hitched their chariots to the 
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star of hope, led victory captive, and snatched immortality from 
the ruins of ceaseless time. This did Columbus. 

Few men win immortal fame, or even respect, amidst the 
applause of the people of their age, but this does not condemn 
them in history. 

Seven cities claimed Homer dead 
Through which the living Homer begged his bread. 

The world yet ponders over the witticisms of Diogenes, yet 
Diogenes had no better bed than his ever-present tub. 

The eloquence of Cicero still thrills the world, yet Cicero lost 
his life while pleading the cause of right and justice for the 
people who slew him. 

Moreover, the greatest events of history often have been 
accomplished by men out of touch with their times and not only 
in the face of ridicule, but contrary to the wisdom and teach- 
ings of their age. 

They were always doing the impossible. 

Hannibal did the impossible when he crossed the Alps. 

Cæsar conquered contrary to all military rules of his time. 

Thus lived and died and became immortal Demosthenes, Soc- 
rates, Plato, Galileo, and the One who was greater than man— 
the Christ—the Savior of men. 

THE FALSE CONCEPTIONS AND TEACHINGS CONCERNING THE FORM, DIMEN- 
SIONS, MYSTERIES, AND SUPERSTITIONS ABOUT THE EARTH. 

Columbus sailed in the face of all the learning of his age, con- 
trary to the religious thought of the world, and against the ac- 
cumulated wisdom of mankind. 

No one can understand the propelling purposes in the life of 
Columbus, the supreme courage and faith of the man, or even 
the history of the age in which Columbus lived without first 
thoroughly understanding the conceptions and teachings the 
people of the world held, both before and at the time Columbus 
lived, concerning the form, size, and dimensions of the earth, 
and also the superstitions that filled the minds of all men con- 
cerning the powerful mysterious forces that governed the earth, 
the lives of men, and even determined the destiny of the souls 
of men. 

It is most interesting and also necessary to notice the con- 
ceptions the people held concerning these things to understand 
the struggle through which Columbus passed and the great work 
that he accomplished for all men of all times. 

CHINESE CONCEPTION OF THE FORM OF THE EARTH. 


The Chinese geography taught that China was the center of 
the world and covered the face of the earth, the other lands 
being small islands in the seas. The sky was held up by seven 
pillars in the center and rested down on the land at the rim of 
the horizon, 

HINDU THEORY OF THE EARTH’S FORM. 


The Hindus taught that the world rested upon four elephants, 
The elephants stood upon the back of a huge world-wide tortoise. 
To carry the investigation below the tortoise was profanity. 

Plato at first taught that the world was a cube—a six-sided 
figure. And so each nation of antiquity had its own peculiar 
view of the earth, to dispute which stamped the offender as 
impious to the gods and a heretic in religion. 

THE CONCEPTIONS OF THE ANCIENTS AS TO THE FORM OF THE EARTH. 

And here, as throwing a flood of light upon Columbus and his 
times, as well as explaining the religious and scientific theories 
concerning the earth’s form, shape, and dimensions, let us di- 
gress to notice the teachings of the ancients in regard to our 
earth from the time of their first crude conceptions of its form 
and dimensions till the truth blossomed forth centuries later in 
the knowledge of the earth’s rotundity. - 

Doubtless the first man, as he stood alone upon the earth and 
looked into the face of the silent stars, speculated as to what 
this world was, its extent, and its sustaining force. 

THE FIRST CONCEPTION—THE EARTH A PLANE. 

The first and oldest conception of the world’s shape, as taught 
by the ancients, was that the earth was a plane. The first 
theory was something like this: They looked upon the earth as 
a plane stretching away beyond the Ægean Sea. Around the 
plane ran the broad, deep River Oceanus. Beyond Oceanus 
was the region of fire and the abode of the spirits of the dead 
and the realm of darkness. Here Hemera, Earth, joined his 
brother, the heavens, and here beyond the river was the dreary 
house of death. This conception of the earth was substantially 
the common belief of the people for centuries, and must be 
noted to understand Columbus and his time. This was the con- 
ception of that wonderful people, the Greeks, 

There is preserved to us a tale told by the Satyr Salinus to 
the King of Phrygia. This speech was made 400 B. C. It is 
such a vivid description of their conception of the earth and 
contains sentences of such surpassing beauty and full of such 


historic suggestiveness that I shall take the privilege of repeat- 
ing it here. The Satyr delivered himself as follows. I quote. 


The ocean sea cireumscribeth and surroundeth the island named 
Europe, Asia, and Liberia. Beyond this ocean there is a continent of 
dry land infinite and unmeasurable, with green meadows and pastures, 


sundry big and mighty beasts. In the borders adjacent to the country 
is a perilous 3 a gaping „ a bottomless pit, and the ground 
openeth like the mouth of insatiable hell. It is neither perfectly light- 


some or absolutely darksome, but the air hangeth over with a certain 
kind of cloudy redness. Here two floods set their conrses that way. 
One of sorrow and one of joy, and about each stream grow trees. 
The tree which grows by the flood of sorrow yieldeth its fruit, and if 
any man taste thereof a stream of tears flows from his eyes like a 
river and the whole race of their lives is turned into lamentations in 
so much that weeping and wailing he knitteth his carcass in winding 
sheets for the greedy ve to swallow and devour. 

The other tree, which prospereth upon the banks of the flood of 
pleasure, bears fruit clean contrary to the former, for whoever tasteth 
thereof he is presently weaned from the power of his ancient appetite 
and desires so that the remembrance of them is quite abolished. but 
also, little by little, he recovers the years of his youth and becomes 
young again. ‘The forwardness and crookedness of old age is first 
shaken off. The amiableness and loveliness of youth begin to bud, in 
88 . penan put el the 5 of ating», ae oe: 

ge to ren, then reenter infancy, and at lengt 
in great happiness, death maketh a final end of all. S? A 

Such was their conception of the earth and the spirit land 
beyond. What a picture! This was their theology, their geog- 
raphy, their view of the after life—the tree of good and evil, 
a material hell to shun and a glorious eternity to gain. Such 
was the belief that filtered down through the minds of the an- 
cients down to Columbus’s time. Ancient. literature and my- 
thology are full of such conceptions of the world and of the 
future life. 

Mythology taught that somewhere in the plains of the valley 
of death was a little stream, a sip of whose waters caused all 
forgetfulness of all sin and pain to the troubled spirits of the 
departed souls. 


THE RIVER OF FORGETFULNESS AND THE SPRING OF YOUTH. 


Moreover, all the world believed that somewhere was the 
spring of youth, where you would bathe and not only be whole 
but young again. Just where this spring was no one knew, 
but it was the duty of the good to search for it. Populur imagi- 
nation of Columbus's day said it was in that marvelous dia- 
mond-robed India. These views were not idle imagination, but 
thoroughly believed by the people. 

Later we find the repenting old man, Ponce de Lena, search- 
ing for this spring of youth among the evergreen foliage of 
Florida. About the time of Plato and Aristotle they began to 
conceive of a different shape for the earth. 

THE SECOND CONCEPTION OF THE FORM AND SHAPE OF THE EARTH—THE 
EARTH A SPHERE. 

The second conception of the earth was that of the sphere. 
This was a natural outgrowth of the idea of a plane. Who 
first promulgated the theory that the earth was a sphere is not 
known. Pythagoras we know believed it; Aristotle taught it 
and made it orthodox among the learned of his age, while Hip- 
parchus and Ptolemy made it at last a part of the religion of 
the Greeks. The Greeks transmitted it to the Romans, and 
Rome, through the teachings of Pliny, Virgil, Ovid, and Cicero, 
impressed it upon barbaric Europe. It passed into the books of 
the Middle Ages and filtered its way down to Columbus's time, 
and thus made possible the invention of the m»gnetic needle, 
the navigation of the world, and the discovery of America. 

THE NEXT GREAT STEP—THE EARTH’S DIVISIONS AND INHABITANTS, 


After this belief became settled the next step in the develop- 
ment naturally came in the form of the questions which they 
asked themselves. If the earth is a sphere, first, how is it 
divided; second, are the unknown parts of it inhabited? You 
will see at once that these were momentous questions. Upon 
their answer determined the destiny of the world. First, is it 
divided? How was this question worked out? 

The Arabs upon the plains of Assyria were our first astron- 
omers. In their silent tents at night they had watched the 
stars in their courses and listened to the music of the spheres. 
They had divided the heavens into circles. It was a near 
thought to transfer these circles to the earth and divide the 
earth by circles into five zones. This great thought is credited 
to Pythagoras. 

THE MYTHOLOGICAL FABLES. 

The Greeks believed then in two temperate zones. each capa- 
ble of sustaining life, but that no life existed in the other zones. 
As to the division of land and water, some held that one ocean 
covered the whole earth, and that the land was an island. The 
other theory was that the earth was so large that it held the sea 
in a hollow form. To this latter theory belong those beautiful 
fabled stories of Atlantis holding the heavens up. 

The pillars of Hercules. 

The golden apples in the gardens of Hesperides. 
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The feats of Hercules, who held up the heavens for Atlantis 
while Atlantis went off on a ramble for the golden apples 
watched over by the fair goddess in the Garden of Hesperides. 

THE UNKNOWN INHABITANTS. 

Was the unknown earth inhabited? Columbus was not the 
first, of course, to believe that it was inhabited. 

Pythagoras held that the whole world must be inhabited. 

Aristotle proved that the Southern Hemisphere must have its 
temperate zone. 

Pliny taught that there were antipodes on the other side of 
the globe. 

In Cicero’s Republic the younger Scipio, long since dead, is 
made to relate a dream. The hero of that name, Scipio Afri- 
canus, dead centuries before, takes Scipio the younger up to the 
Milky Way of the sky to show him the vanity of human fame. 
He tells him that there were places where his authority could 
never reach although he should conquer the whole known earth. 
“Dost thou see in how few places the earth is inhabited and 
that tribes live directly off from you on the other side?” 

THE MARVELOUS INDIA, 

Such was the Greek thought of the world. 

To the north were the happy land of the Hyberborians beyond 
the blasts of Boreas. To the east was wondrous India. To find 
a waterway to this marvelous India became the mainspring of 
all of Columbus's action. To the south was ASgean, which ran 
into unknown Oceanus. But the west! Whatwasit? The west 
was all the world beyond the pillars of Hercules or the Straits 
of Gibraltar. There was the great land of fables. Here the 
great Atlantis held up the curtains of the sky. Here were the 
Elysian fields, the home of heroes exempt from death, and those 
dying in battle—a thought very like the Indians’ happy hunting 
grounds. Of these fields the Poet Pindar sang thus in beautiful 
strains: 


Those who have had the courage to remain steadfast and to keep their 
souls altogether from wrong pursue the road of Zeus to the castle of 
Cronas, where o'er the isles of the blest ocean breezes blow, flowers 
gleam with gold, and with these they entwine their hands with bracelets 
and make crowns for their heads, 


Such was the song. Illustrious Pindar! 
barian ! 


Magnificent bar- 


EARLY LIFE OF COLUMBUS. 

Such in brief was the conception of the earth when Columbus 
came on the stage of action. 

In his early life and up to the age of 35 there is nothing 
of importance or promise of greatness. His father was a poor 
wool comber; some of his kindred sea rovers. These sea rovers 
were pirates and robbers. They hired themselves out to fight 
and plunder for any potentate who wished to employ them. 
With these desperate characters Columbus was sometimes forced 
to associate. From the age of 14 to 35 his home was a ship; his 
life was that of a rover of the seas, 

It was with these sea robbers that the great captain learned 
the art of navigation; learned the power of control; learned 
how to carry himself in fight when with sword in hand he 
sprang over the board of the hostile vessel. The story of one of 
these sea fights off the coast of Portugal is preserved to us by 
Columbus's son, Ferdinand. The fight lasted, we are told, from 
morning till night: Early in the engagement the fighters had 
linked their ships together with iron grapplings never meant to 
be loosened. No quarter was ever asked or given. Late in the 
day both vessels became enveloped in a sheet of flame of fire. 
and the only escape was to jump overboard. Columbus plunged 
into the sea and, being an expert swimmer, swam by the help 
of an oar 8 leagues to land. 

Such was the life of Columbus up to his thirty-fifth year. 
Wild and roving, but more humane always than his companions 
with whom fortune and circumstance forced him to associate. 

GOD MOVES IN A MYSTERIOUS WAY HIS WONDERS TO PERFORM, 


Mighty forces were converging, and Columbus was the man 
upon whom, by past training and the decree of Providence, 
these mighty forces were to converge. Columbus, by that des- 
tiny that shapes our ends, was changing with it, destined to 
play his part in the world’s greatest drama since the life of 
Christ on earth. 

THE RELIGIOUS PERIOD OF COLUMBUS’S LIFE. 

At the age of 35 a sudden change occurred in Columbus's life. 
He suddenly left his seafaring life, settled down to deep study 
concerning the earth and the religious condition of the Holy 
Land, then in the hands of the infidels. An Italian by birth, he 
accepted the religious faith of his land and age and became a 
devout Catholic. 

A great religious impulse now seized him and never left him. 
He believed that the world would come to an end in about 100 
years; that before that time the Scriptures must be fulfilled; 
that the gospel must be carried to the heathen; that he was the 


chosen agent of Heaven to do that work. Moreover, to do this 
work Columbus reasoned that the Holy Land and the sepulcher 
of our Savior, Jerusalem and Palestine, now all in the hands of 
the Turks, must be taken and redeemed to Christianity. To do 
this he must lead an army to India. 

THE TRADE WITH INDIA. 


Tt will now be necessary to note the condition and enter- 
prises of the world at this time, when Columbus's great purpose 
was moving his soul. All the courts of Europe were one giddy 
round of extravagance. The court ladies demanded the precious 
jewels, perfumes, and spices of India, and a brisk trade between 
every court in Europe and India sprang up to meet this demand. 
But the voyage could only be made by a long and perilous jour- 
ney—a journey through deserts and mountain cliffs beset by 
desperadoes and robbers. 

Yearly the caravan of travelers, with their camels, made this 
perilous journey, and yearly these mountain desperadoes, who 
made a business of murder and piracy, grew more desperate. 
But the demand was great, and many companies of men lost 
their goods, their camels, and their lives in the efforts to supply 
that demand. At last Constantinople, the last natural passway, 
fell into the hands of the Turks, and the last gateway to India 
was closed. The problem now arose whose attempted solution 
finally led to the discovery of America. 

A WATER ROUTH TO INDIA. 

The burning question now arose how to reach India by water. 
Columbus, by his study, had come to the conclusion that he 
could reach India by a sea route due westward. Should he do 
this, he knew that he would become the greatest benefactor of 
the world; for, according to his conception of the size of the 
earth, he would then have carried the Gospel all over the earth 
and have prepared the earth for the coming of the Kingdom of 
Heaven. Besides, according to the customs of the times, who- 
ever opened up the way to India would not only redeem its 
people, but be the rightful possessor not only of the people but 
of all the marvelous wealth of fabulous India. To this end Co- 
lumbus devoted his life with a perseverance which nothing but 
death could stop. 

Columbus’s mistake was not in the form, but in the size, of 
the earth. Aristotle states that the mathematicians of his day 
placed the circumference of the earth at 400,000 stadia. Later 
Strabo figured it down to 180,000 stadia. 

Columbus accepted the views of Strabo. He believed that 
Europe covered four-fifths of the earth's surface and that only 
a narrow sea separated them on the west. The thought that 
between India and Italy to the west was the great Atlantic, 
then the great American Continent, and then still the vast 
Pacific Ocean never entered his head. He was sure that it was 
only a short trip from Italy to India through this western sea 
of horrors; that the way could be found by any navigator with 
the courage to defy the terrors of the western seas and steer 
due westward to India. India, then, by his conception, com- 
pleted the circuit of the earth. The thing seemed so feasible 
and plain that Columbus became possessed with the idea to do 
it. He always believed that he had done it, and went down to 
his grave in that belief. 

FINDING A WAY TO INDIA, 

And why should all the nations of the earth desire to find a 
waterway to India, a desire which was not only manifest in Co- 
lumbus’s life but in that of every sailor for 200 years after him. 
I have already alluded to the great demands of trade for 
precious gems, perfumes, and spices, and the perils of the jour- 
ney and the final stopping of the last passway by the capture of 
Constantinople by the Turks. 

But, beyond all this, India was believed by the people to be a 
veritable paradise, a land in wealth and pleasure beyond the 
loftiest imagination of the mind of man to conceive. 

About this time Sir John Mandeville and Marco Polo had 
written some wonderful stories of India, which had stirred the 
popular mind to feverish excitement. It is necessary to see 
what they thought India to be in order to understand Columbus 
or the history of the times. Take the story of India as given 
by Polo, a brief part of which I here relate: 

POLO’S STORY OF THE KINGDOM OF FABULOUS WEALTH, INDIA, 


First, to start with, he affirmed that in the Far East had 
reigned for centuries a line of mighty monarchs of the race of 
Kublai n. Their Kingdom was made up of many Provinces 
or States, one of which was Mangi, bordering upon the sea. Let 
us for our purpose just consider this one Province. In this 
Province, Marco Polo said, were 12.000 cities, all within a few 
days’ travel of each other. As a sample of what the people be- 
Heved of all India let us take the description of one city of the 
12,000 cities of this one Province of the Kingdom, Quinsai. ~ 
Quinsai was 100 miles in circumference; 30,000 soldiers guarded 
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it; 100,000 police were on duty within it; the main street of 
the town was 40 paces wide and 33 miles long; at the distance 
of every 4 miles market places, edch 2 miles in compass, and 
40,000 to 50,000 people met here to trade daily. The streets 
were all paved with pure stone. The waterworks were so ar- 
ranged that twice a day the river was conducted through the 
streets, sweeping the filth into a great pool beyond and then into 
the sea. The city had free hot and cold baths and trained fire 
department. The palace of the King, with its wide terraces and 
courts, filled a space of 10 miles, and here on the days sacred 
to the gods 12,000 guests were feasted at a time. The people 
of Quinsai were so wealthy that a part of each day was spent 
on the lakes in pleasure barges for banqueting, a part in driving 
through the parks, and a part in resting under inviting bowers, 
whose branches sent off perfumes at every sway of the branches. 
INDIA A PARADISE. 


Such was the description of this one city of the 12,000; “a city 
for the excellence thereof,” declares Polo, “the world hath no 
equal, It hath so many pleasures a man would think he were 
in paradise.” The description of the whole Kingdom was in 
keeping with the above. 

Polo continues: “ Throughout the Kingdom radiated roads all 
magnificently paved. Out of the soil sprang waters which cured 
all diseases.” I shall not weary you with a description of the 
King’s winter palace of pure white marble, roofed with gold; 
10,000 picked soldiers always acted as bodyguard, and his army 
was like the sands of the sea and the generals sat in chariots of 
solid silver. Such was the description of this wonderful India. 
The people believed this story. The people believed that in 
India priceless pearls were scattered like pebbles. Mountain 
peaks of jasper pierced the sky; palaces were roofed and 
floored with gold. In India rivers for healing for all diseases 
sprang out of the ground. The climate was so luxurious that 
every tree, as it swayed in the breezes, sent off an incense that 
filled the air with sweetest perfume. Such was in part the fairy 
story of the traveler and such was the belief of the people of 
the world in the age Columbus lived. 

And now, after the blockade of the pass at Constantinople, 
commenced that great movement to find a water route to this 
rapturous India that resulted in the discovery of America, for 
that nation which should discover this route could, by the cus- 
toms, claim the people and their riches for the service of God 
and the true church. 

THE TWO GREAT UNKNOWN WHO GAVE COLUMBUS THE ESSENTIAL INFOR- 
MATION AND HELP. 

The great truth, the invaluable information which became his, 
was furnished Columbus and worked out in the gallant, patient 
struggles of two men hardly known to the pages of history. 

THE TWO GREAT UNKNOWN FRIENDS—PRESTRELTO AND PRINCE HENRY OF 
PORTUGAL, 

Prestrelto had been a brave sailor under Prince Henry. He 
had braved the western sea of horrors; had made charts, maps, 
and journals of his trips. Columbus, by his marriage to Dona 
Prestrelto, on the death of her father came into possession of 
these invaluable maps. It was this that gave Columbus his 
first conception of a water route to India and explains the great 
change in the life and habits of Columbus. 

PRINCE HENRY OF PORTUGAL AND THE WESTERN SEA OF HORRORS. 


The other man was the gallant Prince Henry of Portugal, 
who built his home by the sea, where its roar, as he said, would 
ever be in his soul. He called all the wise men about him. He 
had rejected the teachings of the wise men regarding the pos- 
sibilities of navigating that fearful western sea of horrors. And 
what and where was this sea of horrors that played such a part 
in the world’s development? It was all the unknown waters 
beyond the pillars of Hercules, or the Straits of Gibraltar—our 
Atlantic. The wise men taught and the people believed that in 
this western sea of terrors was a heated region beyond the 
boundary line of which no one could breathe the air and live. 

THE WESTERN SEA OF HORRORS—THE SEA OF FIRE AND DEATH. 

The Poet Pindar had said, beyond its gates no man, however 
brave, might navigate. Only a god might voyage these waters. 
The people believed this sea to be presided over by the spirits 
of fire, death, and darkness. Such was the belief that chained 
ald bound navigation for centuries and which played such a 
great part in the world’s development, whose terrors kept sailors 
for centuries in the Mediterranean, blocked the progress of the 
world, and all but made the sailors on the voyage with Columbus 
compel him to turun back when almost in sight of America. But 
Prince Henry said: We'll cross that line,” and he did. And 
in doing it he gave the world, I think, its greatest example of 
physical courage and broke one of the greatest cords of bondage 
that ever bound the human mind in the darkness of ignorance. 
Prince Henry was the liberator of the world’s greatest snper- 


stition. Columbus got the benefit and praise of the completed 
work of this great heroic deed. Opts Ep 

From these two sourees Columbus got all his practical valu- 
able information. From his conception of the size of the earth 
the shortest way to India would be to the west. He now became 
thoroughly satisfied that the kingdom of the great King Khan 
and all that wonderful India could be reached by any navigator 
bold enough to defy the fancied terrors of this sea and sail for 
30 or 40 days to the west, and for the accomplishment of this 
he dedicated his life. The western sea of darkness had no ter- 
rors for him. Prince Henry had smashed that superstitution. 

THE ONE OBJECT OF COLUMBUS. 

Columbus, in the words of Shakespeare, now realized that— 

-There is no darkness but ignorance, 

He felt and realized that the blackest darkness is ever the 
superstitions of ignorance. E 

He now became a man wrapped in only one thought. His con- 
ception was first and foremost to carry the gospel to India and 
second to take the riches of India to equip an army which 
should take and redeem Jerusalem, the Holy Land, and the 
sepulcher from the hands of the infidels, the Turks, and thus ` 
bring the whole earth under the saving Influence of the church. 
This was the sublime conception that filled his mind and thrilled 
his soul. This is what he thought he had done when he dis- 
covered America. 

He held on to his purpose through 18 years of disappointment, 
starvation, and ridicule with the faith and determination of a 
martyr. For this great work he believed God had singled him 
out and set him apart. He said: 

My name is Christopher, which means Christ bearer. 
to bear the gospel to the ends of the earth. 

He was a diligent student of the Bible and studied its prophe- 
cies. He believed that the end of the world would come when 
the gospel had been carried to these lands. Moreover, he be- 
lieved that the time of the end was close at hand; that in one 
century the end would have arrived. 

Listen to the following. I quote his own words. Speaking 
after his voyage to America, in profound ignorance of what he 
had done, he says: 

God made me the messenger of the new heavens and the new earth 
spoken of by St. John in the apocalypse after having spoken of it by the 
mouth of Isaiah, the prophet. 

And he adds: 

He showed me where to find it. 

Further, as showing his belief, he says: 

Our Lord wished to do a miracle by my voyage to India. 

It was necessary to hasten his purpose, for— 


By wy calculations there only remained 100 years till the end of the 
wor 


THE HEROIC, PATHETIC, STRUGGLING PERIOD OF HIS LIVE. 


This purpose once conceived, nothing but the hand of death 
could still that great determination which beat in his soul. 
For 18 years he tramped all over Europe talking to anybody 
and everybody who would listen to his wonderful scheme, 
Every court was harangued and bored by this enthusiast of his 
age talking to them what they termed “ unintelligible stuff.“ 
Defeated in one court, footsore and weary, he took up his tramp 
to another. 

His method of procedure was something like this: With his 
charts, maps, and drawings he would tramp to the capital of a 
kingdom. There he lived partly by drawing and selling maps 
and partly by begging his bread, talking all the time to every- 
body who would give him attention, until gradually he got 
nearer to the King. When the circle of interest he had gen- 
erated reached the King, Columbus would be admitted to his 
presence. ' ; 

With a new ray of hope Columbus presented himself before 
the monarch. Here he made the same eloquent plea, describ- 
ing in glowing terms both the honor and wealth that would 
come- to that kingdom which should send him forth. The 
monarch, usually ignorant, but always moved with interest, 
would then submit the question to the learned men of the court. 
Before the court of the nation’s collected wisdom Columbus next 
appeared to tell the story that burned in his soul, and here 
Columbus was always sure of defeat. In regard to him the wise 
men differed, as wise men always do; some believed him crazy, 
others thought him a harmless crank, while others thought him 
a smart impostor hatching out some heretical scheme. : 

In regard to his theory that the world could be sailed around 
they were all of the same opinion. It was too absurd for con- 
sideration. The idea that the world was round, that on the 
other side were men who went about with their heels over their 
heads, the wise men declared to be positively funny, and they 
held their sides as they roared in derision at this sad-eyed, 


Therefore I am 
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pious, determined crank. But, further, said they, if the world 
is round, there is another sky where snow and ice fall upward, 
and that, cried they, is blasphemy. So they all advised the 
King to have nothing to do with this ridiculous, absurd scheme 
and to invite this pest of the court to move on. And thus, with 
a perseverance which nothing could wear out and a patience 
absolutely unconquerable, Columbus waited, toiled, and suffered 
for 18 years. 

He first asked aid of Genoa, his native city, and was refused. 
Next he turned to King John of Portugal, the successor of the 
great Prince Henry. He told John of the nearness of time, his 
heavenly mission, and assured him that he could give him India 
in two months. 

After having been made a football of ridicule by the wise men 
of the court, Columbus left Lisbon and went back to Cordova 
to lay the matter before Ferdinzud and Isabella, but they were 
then engaged in a civil war driving out the Moors and had no 
time for his scheme. Columbus, to gain their favor, joined the 
army and was a soldier at the fall of Granada. At last he 
gained a hearing and suffered defeat at the hands of Ferdinand 
and Isabella. It was with a sad heart that he turned away from 
his last hope. Now occurred one of the darkest hours in Colum- 
bus's life. There are hours so dark in human life that even 
hope seems to have left our breast. Such an hour had come to 
Columbus, 

THE TURNING POINT. 

There are times when the success of human life and destiny 
of the world hangs upon a straw. I propose to show that it was 
the happening of the most insignificant event that not only 
decided the destiny of Columbus's life, but the fate of the world 
in the discovery of America. 

Columbus, on his journey from the court of Ferdinand and 
Isabella, stopped, footsore and weary, at the gates of a convent 
to get a morsel of food for his starving little son, whom he led 
by the hand. This is not an event history would stop to note, 
you say: Aye! But that determined the future life of the great 
discoverer. With Lowell we may say: How small an arm 
may turn the iron helm of fate.” 


“Give me food and drink for my starving boy,” cried Co- | 
lumbus. The good monk, touched to the heart with pity, gave | 


him food and insisted that Columbus stay for the night. 
There are times so full of bitter disappointment that we long 
for a place and friend, that we may lay open our very heart. 


Columbus had found such a place and such a friend in the | 


presence and at the fireside of the good monk. 

Columbus, as he sat by the fire and talked the night away, 
seemed inspired. He wrapped the monk in wonder. Some of 
that light that never was on sea or land shone about him. As 
he told this religious man of the coming of the kingdom his 
face lit up with angelic brightness, But what of the outcome? 
It was a turn of the wheel of fate. Little knew Columbus that 
upon this talk this night fortune would smile upon him and 
mark him for her own. This convent became Columbus's home 
henceforth in all his dark and trying hours, but vastly more 
important by far than this was the seed sown an‘ the later 
harvest. 

THE PINZON BROTHERS, 

Now, there lived by the convent three remarkable brothers, 
very pious and very wealthy. They were learned, wealthy, re- 
ligious, and influential. They took up Columbus's scheme with 
as much zeal as if it had been their own. 

It was the Pinzons that made Columbus's success possible. 

It was the Pinzons that got him the ear of Ferdinand and 
Isabella again. 

It was the Pinzons that furnished Columbus his money; and 
when at last he sailed. it was the Pinzons that commanded the 
other two ships in which he sailed. i 

The Pinzons lived at Palos, and now the schoolboy knows why 
his history has this sentence: 

Friday, the 3d of August, 1492, Christopher Columbus set sail from 
Palos, Spain, with three ships, manned by 120 sailors. He knelt on 
San Salvador October 12, 1492. 

HONOR TO WHOM HONOR IS DUE. 

It was after the Pinzons became sponsor for him that Isa- 
bella said: “Call him back; he shall sail if I have to pawn my 
jewels.” “Honor to whom honor is due.” The honor is due 
the Pinzons. Columbus returned to court with all haste. The 
articles were soon drawn up, the Pinzons furnishing Columbus’s 
part of the expenses. Now began the search for ships. But 
who would rent a ship to go upon that western sea of. horrors? 
No one but the Pinzon brothers could get the ships. When he 
finally succeeded in getting his ships the question arose, Where 
are you going to get your crew? Who would be such a fool as 


to peril life in certain death upon the sea ef darkness, death, 
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and fire? The people looked upon the intended trip as the wild 
vagaries of a madman or a crazy lunatic. 
THE CREW FOR THE VOYAGE. 


There were only two men in all the Kingdom who could be 
depended upon. 

Martin Alonzo Pinzon would take the ship Pinta. 

Vincente Yauze Pinzon would take the ship Nina. 

Columbus himself would take the Santa Maria. 

But where is the crew? That was the burning question. 
Who for pay or the love of fame and glory would sail out 
into a sea guarded over by the spirits of the dead, whose at- 
mosphere of fire no one could breathe and live? No one. Crim- 
inals were offered their liberty if they would go. They refused, 
but were at last pressed into service. When those ships left 
Palos there was weeping and wailing, for eyen bad men have 
hearts and feared the pictured sea of terrors. 


THE VOYAGE, 


Volumes of thrilling interest have been written about that 
voyage, that first trip of Columbus and his three crude ships, 
battling with death on the briny deep; the criminal crew, the 
hardships, the mutiny, the dangers to Columbus, his prayers, 
and his Christian faith in God that held him true to duty in the 
face of every danger. 

I have read of these things with unabating interest. I should 
like to tell something of it, but for want of time I can not go 
into that thrilling subject now. 

We only know this: The stars must have looked down in 
wonder on this brave man on that strange scene, and we kuow 
that God looked down upon it with divine approval. 

As descriptive of this trip, as well as the sublime purpose of 
the great Columbus, the wonderful poem on Columbus from the 
pen of that grand old poet of the Sierras, Joaquin Miller, has 
always seemed to me both very beautiful as well as very ap- 
propriate. I always love to quote it, because it always seems to 
me to breathe the breath of faith and inspiration. Here it is: 


Behind him lay the gray Azores; 
Behind. the gates of Hercules; 
Before him not the ghost of shores; 
Before him only shoreless seas. 
The mate said: “ Now must we pray, 
“For lo! the very stars are gone; 
“Brave Admiral, speak; what shall I say?" 
“Why say, ‘Sail on; sail on; and on!?“ 


“My men grow mutinous day by day; 

“My men grow ghastly, wan, and weak "— 

The stout mate thought of home; a spra 

Of salt wave washed his swarthy e rh 8 
“What shall I say, brave Admiral, say, 

“If we sight naught but seas at dawn?” 
“Why, re shall say at break of day, 

“Sail on; sail on; and on; and on!?“ 


2 75 sailed and sailed as winds might blow, 
ntil at last the blanched mate said: 
“Why, now not even God would know 
“Should I and all my men fall dead. 
“These very winds forget their way, 
For God from these dread seas is gone, 
“Now speak, brave Admiral, speak and say 
He said, “ Sail on; sail on; and on!“ 
Bey Hens They sailed. Then spake the mate: 
“This mad sea shows its teeth to-night. 
He curls his lips; ne Nes in wait; 
“He lifts his teeth as if to bite! 
“Brave Admiral, say but one good word, 
“What shall we do when ope is gone?” 
The words leaped like a leaping sword: 
“ Sail on; sail on; sail on; and on!“ 
Then pale and worn, he paced the deck, 
An 2 through darkness. Ah, that night 
Of all dark nights! And then a speck— 
A light! A light! At last, a light! 
It A starlit fag unfurled! 
t grew to be Time's burst of dawn. 
He gained a world. He gave that world 
Its grandest lesson: On; sail on!" 


[Applause.] 


THE RETURN TO SPAIN, 


Six months later Columbus entered the same port amidst a 
halo of glory, such as had never shone around any other 
mortal man. Columbus advanced to court with his sailors 
amidst shouts and over strewn branches and garments. 

The King and Queen hesitated as to whether they should 
receive him as a human man or as a messenger from Heaven, 
for Columbus came back to tell that he had sailed around to 
India; had opened the water route; had three strange-looking 
men, whom he said he had picked up off the coast of India; had 
redeemed the world and prepared the way for the coming of 
Christ. This is what Columbus always believed he had done 
and this is what the people for a while believed he had done. 
Aye, fickle fortune, this same conquering hero must come again 
in this same port in disgrace and in chains. 
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The people went wild with joy “All India is ours.” “Acres of 
jewels are ours.” Everybody who could sell property sold all 
and put to sea, and when the spell broke saw that they had lost 
all. They came back paupers, their homes gone. 

They sat around the court wretched indeed. When the King 
appeared they held up their rags and cursed the King for being 
imposed upon by a man whom everybody has suspected of being 
a fool. When Columbus's sons appeared they stoned them. 

With cursing they demanded the arrest of the man whose lies 
had brought them from wealth to want. Isabella being dead, 
the weak Ferdinand yielded and signed that warrant for the 
arrest of Columbus which throughout all times must ever stand 
a blot upon his name. But while the truth became apparent to 
the people, with Columbus the spell never broke. He never so 
much as suspected that he had discovered the great American 
Continent; that thought never entered his mind. 


HIS GREAT BELIEF, 


When we consider his great, noble conception, we see how 
cruel it would have been to have undeceived him. A merciful 
Providence, who patiently deals with all our follies, let him 
go down to his grave in the sublime faith that he had carried 
the Gospel all over the earth and prepared the world for the 
second coming of our Savior; that he truly was the great Christ 
bearer, spoken of in the Scriptures. 

He required every sailor on board the ships before landing 
to take oath that he had been on the coast of Asia. Cuba he 
was positive was Japan. As he stepped upon San Salvador he 
was sure that he had redeemed all Asia. 

No wonder he fell prone on his face in the dust on San Sal- 
vador and gave thanks to Almighty God, who had, in Colum- 
bus’s own words, “made him to conquer over his enemies and 
had given him India.” When he saw the natives he at once 
said, “ Here are the inhabitants of India.” When he saw the 
rings in their ears he said, “A proof of their riches.” When 
the natives poitited inland, said at Cabamacan was much gold, 
he was sure that Cab-a-ma-can was the Indian way of saying 
Kublai Khan. 

Before him arose the splendor and opulence of those thou- 
sands of cities of gold, those lakes of pearls, those rivers of heal- 
ing, and the coming of Heaven. What a dream! How cruel to 
disturb the sweet joy of the sleeper. It would have been like 
reaching up into the skies and pulling back the glorified spirit to 
dull and sinful earth. He never understood how he could have 
deceived anyone. When he asked for his fetters, after having 
been carried home like a villain in chains, he said he was de- 
termined to keep those fetters as a memorial of his reward for 
his many services. He hung those fetters on the walls of his 
chamber, and six years later they were laid with him in his 
grave. 

But the prison was not destined long to detain this great 
spirit. His soul was soon to become a citizen of the skies; his 
soul was soon to leave the world he sought to redeem and stand 
in the presence of the Redeemer: his soul was soon to partake 
of that real stream of life and find the real spring of youth and 
find that real youth in immortality. [Applause.] ` 


COLUMBUS, THE IMMORTAL, 


Carlyle says that biography is the only true history as well 

as the most interesting study of history. Columbus believed in 

- the guiding hand of a divine Providence. He also believed in 

astrology. He believed the stars foretold for him a glorious 
destiny. 

Who of us shall dispute his faith? Who of us shall say that 
he did not, like Joan of Are, hear the silent voices speaking to 
the listening soul down out of the skies—voices that have ever 
called to duty, to service, and destiny? 

Whose blood does not run faster and warmer when he reads 
the faith and struggles of this great man? 

Christopher Columbus! The storm-tossed life over which 
rolled all the bitted waves of hate; against which beat all the 
biting winds of persecution; whose ship of life sailed every sea 
of sorrow, through every night of despair, without a friendly 
star of hope. 

With sublime courage and supreme faith Columbus sailed a 
trackless sea. We know the silent stars must have looked down 
with wonder upon this new strange sight of his three crnde 
ships struggling with death in the briny deep of an angry 
unplowed sea; und we know that the God who rules both wind 
and wave looked down upon him with his approving smile. 

By his supreme faith in Providence he became the divine in- 
strument to blaze the pathway that marks the destiny of time. 

His name is revered by all mankind. The very honor of 
having the resting place of his mortal body has been contended 
for by the nations of the earth. 


His ashes repose in the America he discovered, his fame walks 
the pathway of the stars, and his soul rests in the presence of 
God. [Applause.] 


Bureau of Labor Safety. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. FINLY H. GRAY, 


OF INDIANA, 
Is toe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Wednesday, March 11, 1914, 


On the bill (H. R. 10735) to create a bureau of labor safety in the 
Department of Labor. 

Mr. GRAY. Mr. Speaker, the necessity and pressing need of 
legislation to conserve the health and safeguard workmen 
against accident and death is most apparent when we come to 
consider statistics relative to casualties and vocational diseases. 
Out of the 84,000,000 workmen engaged in industry there are 
more than 38,000 deaths, 2,000,000 accidents, and more than 
600,000 of which are of a serious nature, all estimated as entail- 
ing an annual economic loss of $40,000,000. In addition to these 
accidents and casualties there are 3,000,000 cases of illness di- 
rectly attributable to vocational causes which are preventable 
and entailing a loss of $200,000,000 annually. 

Estimating the economic value of the laboring man at $2,900, 
which is less than was often placed upon human beings under 
involuntary servitude, the annual loss entailed by accidents, 
casualties, and vocational diseases, most of which are prevent- 
able or possible of being greatly minimized of their serious 
character, exceeds $350,000.000. But this sum constitutes the 
least important item to be considered. More than 15,000 widows 
and 45,000 orphans are left helpless upon the world without a 
breadwinner, and human health and limb and life are sacri- 
ficed, the value and consideration of which is impossible of 
estimate or measurement in money or economic value. 

But appalling as is this economic loss, the physical suffering 
and sacrifice of human life, we must still add to this awful 
waste by reason of accident, disease, and death the blight in 
the development of the physical body and the distraction and 
impairment of the mind resulting from the din of the workshop 
and the mad pace of production urged on by the commercialism 
of to-day filling our almshouses with the indigent and our 
asylums with the insane. 

It is certainly time for this belated legislation. With bu- 
reaus created and supported by liberal appropriations for in- 
vestigation, research, and development to be made in aid of 
more rapid production, the increase of trade, and the promotion 
of profit and gain, there is and can be no excuse for a further 
delay in the enactment of this law. It is a reproach upon our 
civilization and the policy of our Government that consideration 
of human health and of life and limb should have been thus 
postponed for property and profits. 


Rural Transportation System. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. FINLY H. GRAY, 


OF INDIANA, 


In tue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Saturday, March 14, 191}. 


Mr. GRAY. Mr. Speaker, while a rural transportation sys- 
tem in some form is inevitable as an economic necessity of the 
times, it can not be hoped that it will come all at once or as a 
momentary transformation or as a sudden industrial revolution. 
It will come as a growth gradually and in the progress of 
orderly economic development. It will be tried out in experi- 
mental stages until the service required is formulated and as- 
eertained. While no such industrial movement can be ad- 
vanced beyond the economic conditions calling for the same, 
the remedies to meet such conditions are often delayed and 
postponed. The conditions making rural transportation a vital 
necessity have long existed, and improved highways must pre- 
eede the establishment of such transportation facilities in the 
natural order of things. 
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Nor will such increased transportation facilities revolution- 
ize business, nor dispense with needed merchants nor useful 
mercantile pursuits, nor the employment and occupation of men 
to store, hold, and distribute the multiplicity of articles and 
commodities now required for use and consumption in everyday 
life. Such a rural transportation system will work to the ad- 
vantage of those engaged in mercantile pursuits as well as the 
masses engaged in production and the great consuming public. 
It would enable business men to make a greater income at a 
lower rate of profit by a greater volume of trade and thereby 
performing a greater economic use and service to the people 
and a greater duty to the public in the industrial system of the 
country. 


Which Shall We Construct, Asphalt Pavement for Automo- 
bilists from Ocean to Ocean or Good Dirt Roads for the 
Farmer from His Home to Market? 


SPEECH 


or 


J. B. THOMPSON, 


OF OKLAHOMA, 


Is run House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Saturday, February 7, 1914. 

The House in Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union 
had under consideration the bill I. R. 11686) to provide that the 
United States shall aid the States and the civil subdivisions thereof in 
the construction and maintenance of rural post roads. 

Mr. THOMPSON of Oklahoma. Mr. Chairman, in announc- 
ing my candidacy for Congress in 1912 I set forth clearly and 
distinetly what I stood for and the measures I would strive 
to have enacted into law if the people should honor me with 
a seat in this body. I then promised that, if elected, I would 
fayor Governinent aid in the construction and maintenance of 
good roads; that I would favor the enactment of such laws as 
would reserve for the benefit of all the people the natural re- 
sources of the country and its territorial dependencies; that I 
would favor the passage of an immigration law that would ex- 
clude from the United States all foreigners who did not belong 
to the Caucasion race and restrict those belonging to that race, 
so as to prohibit the admission of all who were criminals or 
brought here under contract to compete with the laboring people 
of our country. 

The Democratic national convention held at Baltimore, at 
which the present occupant of the White House was nominated, 
spoke in its platform on two of these subjects. It was there 
declared on the subject of good roads: 


We favor national aid to State and local authorities in the con- 
struction and maintenance of post roads. 

On the subject of conservation the Baltimore platform de- 
clared : 

We believe in the conservation and the development for the use of 
all the people of the uatural resources of the country. Our forests, our 
sources of water supply, our arable and our mineral lands, our navi- 
gable streams, and all the other material resources with which our 
country has been so lavishly endowed, constitute the foundation of our 
national wealth. Such additional legislation as may be necessary to 
prevent their being wasted or absorbed by special or privileged interests 
Anau De enacted and the policy of their conservation should be rigidly 
adhered to 


And it was further declared in that platform: 

Immediate action should be taken by Congress to make available 
the vast and valuable coal deposits of Alaska under conditions that 
will be a perfect guaranty against their falling into the hands of 
monopolizing corporations, associations, or interests. 

I am one of those who believe that a promise made before 
election should be kept after election. Service in this House 
will grow less attractive to good men as time passes if they 
can not respond and live up to personal promises and platform 
pledges, I am a firm believer in the rule of the people. 1 
believe the people have capacity, especially the Anglo-Saxon 
race, for self-government. Heretofore it has been my pleasure 
to utter certain words on the floor of this House calling atten- 
tion to the amount appropriated by this Goverument for ship- 
building and appropriations for war as against the smal] and 
insignificant amount appropriated to develop and promote the 
interests of our farming and laboring people. On September 6, 
in speaking on the urgent deficiency appropriation bill, I called 
attention to the alarming increase in the cost of government; 
the stupendous sums appropriated for the support of the Army 
and Navy, and I pointed out the small' sums expended for the 
benefit of our agricultural and laboring population. 

The people of this country will sustain this Democratie ad- 
ministration in making the necessary appropriations for the 
public service economically administered. ‘They will approve of 
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all appropriations that will assist in making this Nation a 
better place in which to live, all appropriations that will add to 
the happiness of our people and afford them wider opportunities 
to improve and better their condition in life. They will approve 


of this good-roads bill and the appropriation it carries, They 
will do so because this bill more than any other piece of legisla- 
tion enacted at this session will add to the Nation’s wealth and 
the happiness of the Nation's people. They will not approve of 
all that part of the more than one thousand million dollars that 
will be appropriated which goes toward supporting an army of 
useless employees, toward supporting and maintaining a large 
number of useless Army posts, and toward building battleships 
and maintaining a large Navy in times of peace. I am in- 
formed that the appropriation for our Navy will approximate 
$140,000,000. I have just read in the news dispatches from 
Tokyo, Japan, the following Associated Press bulletin: 

Clubs and sabers in police hands subdued anti-Government agitators 
and 200 were arrested in fierce rioting throughout the ay to-night. 
Many men were injured by the officers. Shortly after midnight 500 
policemen charged a mob of several thousand antitax advocates who 
were clamoring against the Diet for sustaining the Government in the 
Naval scandal. veral opposition newspapers, which criticized the 
Government, have been suppressed and their editors jailed. Tho Goyern- 
ment, encouraged by the defeat in the Diet of the resolution of want 
of confidence, is adopting drastic means to put down rioting, and the 


| police and troops are armed with authority 40 use any force necessary 


to disperse mobs. 

This dispatch discloses a condition in Japan that will shortly 
exist in our country if a halt is not called in the wild extraya- 
gance of the past. The naval scandal referred to was an 
appropriation of about $60,000,000 as against nearly two and 
one-half times that amount here. ‘The antitax referred to is, 
as I understand it, a tax on the wages of the working people, 
If the expenses of this country continue to increase for the 
next three decades as they have grown during the past 30 years, 
the laborer will be required to surrender a part of his wage 
for the support of this Government, and it requires no prophet 
to foretell what will occur when that day comes. It is pleasing 
to hear fine words spoken of our civilization, our monuments, 
our museums, our public libraries, our fine public buildings, our 
battleships speeding around the world, vad our diplomats housed 
in magnificent homes befitting the dignity of this great Nation. 

But, Mr. Chairman, beautiful words and poetic allusions will 
not solve the great questions which now press themselves upon 
us. We must do something that will be of real and substautial 
benefit to the people of the country—something that will inspire 
all with confidence that there are no favored classes here, but 
that all men are measured by the same standard; that we are 
not indulging in extravagance for pomp and ceremony’s sake 
and merely to please the fancy and satisfy the pleasure of those 
who know no toil. 

And, again, on December 22, 1913, in the course of my re- 
marks on the subject of rural credits I called attention to the 
discrimination against the farming and laboring classes of our 
population. I do not do this, Mr. Chairman, for the purpose of 
arousing antagonism between those of our people engaged in 
different occupations. I do so that laws may be enacted that 
will insure every man eyery penny that he by his industry 
honestly earns; laws that will prohibit the taking of one penny 
from any man to enrich another who has not honestly earned it. 

It is a demonstrated fact that consumption of farm products 
is increasing at a much more rapid rate than production. If 
this consumption continues to increase in proportion to the pro- 
duction during the next three decades as it has during the past 
three, we will be face to face in this country with famine. If 
we, as we should, are willing to look into the future and face 
this problem, we will begin at this time to encourage and pro- 
mote every movement that looks toward making farm life more 
pleasant and agricultural pursuits more profitable. I do not 
believe there is any other one thing that would more promote a 
“ back-to-the-farm” movement than the building of good roads, 
It has been often said that we have in the United States the 
best railroads in the world and the poorest dirt roads, and this 
is true. We have been, during all the history of this country, 
neglecting the farmers of the country, the source from which 
originates all wealth, and giving our attention, governmental 
and otherwise, to the promotion of the interests of those en- 
gaged in other lines of business. 

T am in favor of this bill because by its provisions every com- 
munity within the United States that seeks to improve its roads 
will secure governmental aid in proportion to the amount it is 
willing to advance for the same purpose; and though the 
amount we spend will be small, the effect of the appropriation 
on the people of the country generally will result in the im- 
provement of the roads throughout the entire country. In 
France and in practically all the countries of the Old World 
the Government builds, or largely assists in the building of, 
dollar has eyer been contributed toward assisting the farmers 
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good roads. Here in the United States, where the Government 
uses more than one-half of the tota] mileage of the roads in the 
delivery of mail, either on the rural or star routes, not one 
in building and maintaining their roads. On the contrary, the 
Government has threatened and has oftentimes discontinued 
the delivery of mail over its rural and star routes because the 
farmers did not maintain the roads in that condition which the 
post-office inspector considered sufficient. 

I was glad to hear the chairman of this committee say that 
in framing and presenting this bill he had prepared, or sought 
to prepare, a bill which would extend aid to every community 
in the United States that would take advantage of its provi- 
sions and enable the farmers of any community to secure gov- 
ernmental assistance in building and improving the roads to 
their nearest railroad station. We have two classes of advo- 
eates in the building of good roads in the United States. One 
class is commonly know as the automobile class, who advocate 
a great national thoroughfare from Canada to the Gulf and 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific—a thoroughfare which after 
it is constructed will be of little practical value except to those 
who are rich in purse, proud in spirit, and who are able to 
travel from one part of the country to the other in an automo- 
bile. I would be glad to have such highways as these for the 
pleasure of those who are able to enjoy them, but I am not in 
favor of the Government aiding in the construction of such 
highways until the farmers of our country, who produce the 
wheat, corn, and cotton that feeds and clothes the people of 
our country and the millions in other parts of the world, are 
able to haul at least a decent load over the roads which con- 
nect their farms with the railroad stations. 

Mr. Chairman. I want to quote from the remarks of the chair- 
man of the Good Roads Committee [Mr. SHACKLEFORD] to show 
what means are and will be used to defeat those who stand for 
the people and against those interested in good roads from a 
selfish and commercial standpoint—to create a greater demand 
and larger sale of automobiles. Mr. SHACKLEFORD said: 


Before It is read I desire to make this statement: In the last Con- 
gress we in the House what was called the “Shackleford good- 
roads bill.“ I sent a copy of it to various parts of the country, among 
others to the members of the Automobile Club of St. Louis. The Auto- 
mobile Club of St. Louis passed a resolution indorsing the bill. As time 
went along that bill was defeated in the Senate, and the letter I have 
sent to the Clerk's desk will — 5 how it was defeated in the Senate, 
as the writer of that lettcr understands it. When the Sixty-third Con- 
gress met I introduced that bill again. The writer of that letter, a 
member of the committee on resolutions which passed these resolutions 
of the American Automobile Association and vice president of that as- 
sociation and member of its executive board, wrote that letter to the 

sident of the Automobile Club of St, Louis. I would like to have the 

lerk read the letter. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Kansas City, Mo., September 3, 1913. 
Mr. Epwarp M. FLESH, 


President Automobile Club of St. Louis, 
Pianters’ Hotel, St. Louis, Mo. 


Dear Sm: I understand that at one time last year your club, through 
the influence of Mr. Roy Britton, ssed a resolution indorsing what is 
known as the “ Shackleford road bill.“ 

This bill, as you probably know, carries with it an appropriation of 
r mile for dirt roads through the rural free-delivery districts of 
nited States. We consider this bill the biggest joke ever intro- 
duced into Congress. The American Automobile Association, through 
5 taingra beat this bill once in the Senate after it had been passed 

the House. 

1 55 SHACKLEFORD has shown throughout his course to be antagonistic 
to the automobilist and to automobile interests both in this State and 
in the United States. The probabilities are that he will continue to 
create trouble as his mental make-up leads him altogether in that direc- 

on., 

I consider Mr. SHACKLEFORD a joke, and we look for him to be re- 
tired in the district in the coming election. 

If this resolution was passed at a regular mee’ of your club and 
not by a few members, or by its directo: F would like to have a reso- 
lution, if possible, ordered passed rescinding the former action taken 
and reported as the action of your club, 

The American Automobile Association, of which ‘you are a member, 
is mne everything in its power to beat this man for the coming term. 


ours, respectfully, 
H. D. TRAIN, President. 


er, that is one letter that by accident came to my atten- 
tion, ow many others like it have been sent out over the country 
no man can tell, Looking at that thing, I should say that men who 
have dared to vote in favor of a community ayers of roads that will 
aid in hauling the products of the farm to the nearest town or rail- 
road station are marked. Wherever Mr. Train and others like him can 
do aad to put some of those members out of commission it will 
be done. hey have not many votes in my district, and I do not know 
to what method they would resort to defeat me at the coming election, 
as he says they have determined to do, except by putting their hands 
down into their treasury and fill the papers of my district-and my State 
with canned editorials against me. This is an outrage, but they can 
not defeat me, My e may retire me some time, and surely will if 
I do not sany myself circumspectly. I call the attention of this House 
and the country to the nefarious methods that are being resorted to in 
72 91 to Iii legislation in Which all of the people are interested. 
ause, 

Fhe man who wrote that letter I happen to know, as does friend 
from Missouri [Mr. BorLAND}, He is no weakling. He is a business 
man. He knew what he was doing. He never intended that letter 
for my eye. It was his expression of a deliberate purpose. Harry 


Mr. S 


D. Train, the author of that letter. never wrote it spasmodically or 


without consultation with his fellows: d now, let me warn some 
of you country-road advocates, look out! There will be somebody in 
2 4 You may not be fortunate enough to get hold of a 
etter, but of you “knights of the dirt roads“ who attempt to 
against the edict of this association, look out! [Applause.] 0 
leads their forces here in this Capital, where they have established 
headquarters in order to infiuence the action of Congress? Not Mulhall, 
He was discredited long ago. They must get another leader if they 
would be effective here. 

With 451 subordinate associations from whom they are collectin 
funds they must every year get hundreds of thousands of dollars, whic’ 
they are expending in pushing their scheme for national highways. I 
have never heard of their spending a dollar on a road, but they spend 
all they collect. 

Now, there are a number of other road associations. This is the Joy 
riders’ concern, They want to try out the automobiles from New Tor 
to San Francisco in order to see which one can win the race, They 
want a road that is adapted to their purposes, and they want the farmer 
down on the muddy roads in my district and yours to pay the expenses 
of this peacock lane over which these peacocks shall strut in luxurious 
automobiles [Applause]. 

Now, I take up another road association. I do not know its methods. 
I have not any letters that I can use against it like the one which 1 
have just read, but I am going to call attention to its fundamentxl 
organization. I speak now of the National Highways Association, 
That association is fairly well organized, like this Three A“ associa- 
tion. They have different grades of members—some who are high up 
and some who are by privates in the rear ranks, with no duty to per- 
form except to pay their dues and do the bidding of those above them. 

Mr. Speaker, ake the liberty of calling the attention of the Mem- 
bers of this House to the different varieties of membership In that asso- 
ciation, and let each one of them look at his own ketbook and deter- 
mine to what class of these memberships he will belong. The founder 
members make a payment of $25,000 each. Those founder members are 
limited in number to 53, each one of whom puts in 25,000. Fifty- 
three times $25,000—I have not time now to calculate. ‘I'ake it home 
with you, sleep with it, and figure it out yourself. Next, they have & 
national member. The national member pays $10.000. Next comes thé 
collective member He pays $2.500 for his membership, And next 
comes the life member. e pays $1,000 for his membership. Then 
comes the sustaining member. We are setting coun now, Mr. Speaker, 
into the pond where the suckers swim. [Laughter.] A sustaining 
member pays $100. Then what? They take his $100 in order to put 
across national roads in this House and in the Senate, against e 
wishes of the people that these Members here are sent to represent. 

Then, coming on down to smaller suckers, they bave contributing 
members, who pay $10 each, and then they have assisting members, who 
pay $5 apiece. Lastly, in order that no man, however humble, shall 

permitted to escape this dragnet for funds relied upon to prosecute 
this propaganda for the rich and special interests, they have a sub- 
scribing membership for a dollar apiece. And then, in order to get the 
other fellow who has a little vanity in him, 5 have what they call an 
“associate mem ip.“ who gets down to 50 cents aplece. I Laugh- 
ter.] They have spread this net out all over this country, taking in 
every man, from the fellow willing to pay $25,000 for a founder's mem- 
bership down to the man who pays 50 cents in order that he may wear 
npon the lapel of his coat the badge of an apostleship in the peacock- 
lane propaganda. [Laughter.] 


Mr. Chairman, I may not be sent back to Congress, but I 
would prefer defeat and to be left at home fighting the battles 


of the common people than come back here wearing the servile 
collar of plutocracy. 


I believe the first governmental aid should be extended to 
the producers and consumers of our country, and not to those, 
who by reason of their wealth, are able to spend their time in 
traveling by automobile and other modern methods of convey- 
ance. The farmer will not alone be benefited by Federal ald 
in the construction of good roads from the farm to town. The 
merchants will be likewise benefited; the landowner and every 
class engaged in toil will be benefited by the construction of 
good roads. Farm lands now worth from thirty to fifty dollars 
per acre will double in value; the merchant who during rainy 
weather and muddy roads is now compelled with his force of 
clerks to stand idle behind the counters will be able to sell to 
his country trade, for with good roads bad weather will not 
prevent a visit to town. The farmer will be benefited in the 
saving of wear and tear of his wagons and harness, and in the 
time necessary to market his crop and baul out his produce. 
By reason of the fact that there are good roads he can haul 
two and three times the tonnage he is able to convey over bad 
roads. 

I am not unmindful, Mr. Chairman, that in taking this posi- 
tion I am inviting powerful opposition—oppusition that will 
not hesitate to spend large sums to defeat those who believe 
the people who reside in the country community, and not the 
tourist, should enjoy good roads. 

I live in one of the greatest agricultural districts, not only 
in Oklahoma but in the whole of our great country. The peo- 
ple, all classes, bankers, merchants, farmers, and laboring peo- 
ple are among the most intelligent, the most progressive, and 
the most patriotic people in all this country. They are deeply 
interested in this great question as they are interested in all 
matters that will promote the prosperity and happiness of our 
country. The farmer and the laboring man, the merchant and 
the banker, all are striving to give their children. their girls 
and boys, better opportunities than they themselves were af- 
forded. It is the wish of the farmer to give his children the 
best educational advantages, and the lack of school privileges 
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in the country is driving thousands to our cities and towns. 

Good roads will make consolidation of rural district schools 

possible and thereby bring to the farmer what he has hereto- 

fore been compelled to seek by removing to the town or city. 

The families of our farmers enjoy their social gatherings, their 

Sunday schools, prayer meetings, and church services quite 

as much as those who live in town or city. Good roads will 

make possible these activities during all seasons of the year. 

The people can now attend such gatherings only during fair 

weather. 

Another idea which will justify this legislation is the dead 
time it will save. During periods of protracted bad weather 
the farmer is practically housed in his home, unable to travel 
over the bad roads from home to market. With good roads he 
could do his hauling at that time. What would the banker, the 
merchant, or those engaged in any other line of business think— 
what would they do—if their places of business were closed 
when the weather grew bad? This Congress long ago would 
have given them relief. The rural routes in the country to-day, 
I believe, are, on an average, 26 miles in length. If good roads 
are constructed, these routes can be lengthened until they reach 
an average of 80 miles or more, and the amount saved to the 
Government by lengthening these routes will, in great part, if 
not wholly, take care of the appropriation of $25,000,000 per 
year carried in this bill. 

The two greatest virtues of this bill, in my opinion, are: First, 
it extends aid to those who help themselves, by advancing a 
dollar from the Federal Treasury every time the State or local 
authorities advance a like sum, thereby establishing a system 
of cooperation which will be most helpful by arousing the citi- 
zens’ interest in the subject. Second, the aid goes to the neigh- 
borhood road, where the farmer and the local business man will 
secure the benefit, by enabling the transportation in all seasons 
of farm products to the local market. 

This bill is so conservative in the amount appropriated, so 
fair in the amount it requires the States and the legal subdi- 
visions to advance in order to participate in its benefits, so just 
in distribution among the people—Oklahoma receiving $572,000, 
which will be about $7,500 to each county—and of such uni- 
versal value to all classes of our people, it seems to me, it 
ought to pass without a dissenting vote. 

SHALL WE PERMIT CHEAP LABOR AND LOW STANDARD OF LIVING FROM 
EUROPE AND ASIA TAKE CHARGE OF OUR FARMS AND FACTORIES, OR 
SHALL WE PRESERVE THE UNITED STATES FOR OUR OWN FARMERS 
AND LABORING PEOPLE? 

Mr. Chairman, the subject of immigration has long been a 
question of serious interest to the American people. When the 
country was yet young, laws were enacted prohibiting the fur- 
ther importation of the African, and as early as 1828 Congress 
began the consideration of petitions and memorials asking the 
colonization in a distant land of the free colored people. That 
great Senator, Henry Clay, filed many of these memorials and 
spoke frequently on the subject, expressing the view that all 
history teaches, that no two races can for any great length of 
time occupy the same country and engage in business in compe- 
tition who can not amalgamate and become homogeneous by 
intermarriage. When competition becomes keen and one race 
is pushing the other out of business race riots and bloodshed 
will follow and the weak will give way to the strong. The 
views then expressed by Mr. Clay are being demonstrated as cor- 
rect almost daily in different parts of the world, and I might 
add here in our own country. We witnessed it in the case of 
the Chinese immigrant on the Pacific coast until Congress 
passed the Chinese exclusion act. We have it now in the 
Japanese situation in California. For this reason I am in favor 
of excluding from our shores all Asiaties, which includes Japa- 
nese, Chinese, and Hindus. I am also in favor of excluding all 
Africans. If we are to continue to advance as a Nation, we 
must preserve the purity of the Caucasian race. The mingling 
by intermarriage of two dissimilar races, such as the Caucasian 
with the Malay, the African, or the Asiatic, produces a progeny 
that has all the vices of both races and the virtues of neither. 
Statistics of those countries in South and Central America 
where the population is made up in part of the descendants of 
the Caucasian, the Asiatic, and the African mixed show that 
this mongrel race furnishes almost the entire criminal popula- 
tion of those countries, though the percentage of mixed breeds 
is small when compared with the entire population. It will in- 
variably be noticed that those who contro] the country—who 
manage its business and maintain its civilization—are the de- 
scendants of ancestors who have maintained their racial purity 
by refusing to intermarry with a dissimilar race. If this view, 
Mr. Chairman, is correct, and both science and history bear 
unanimous testimony that it is, then those races with 


the Caucasian can not amalgamate without serious danger to its 
continued dominant and controlling position in history should 
be excluded from our shores. We had according to the latest 
census in the United States, exclusive of outlying possessions, 
91,972,266 people, and, including Alaska, Hawaii, and Porto 
Rico, which are permanently a part of our country, 93,402,151 
people distributed among the different races as follows: 

Caucasian or white race, 81,997,640, and this includes the 
American Indian, for experience has demonstrated that inter- 
marriage between the whites and Indians has resulted in injury 
to neither the white nor the Indian. On the contrary, a mixture 
of blood between them has developed a citizenship which is a 
credit to both races. 

There were 2,545 Hindus, 71,531 Chinese, 72,157 Japanese, 
9,827,763 Africans, a total of 9,978,996 people. 

It will be wen that more than 11 per cent of our population 
belong to races that can never amalgamate and become a part 
of a homogeneous population. 


If we do not close the ports of our country to these people it 
does not require an imaginative person to foretell the serious 
consequences of immigration from Asia, now inhabited by 
nearly 1,000,000,000 of Hindus, Chinese, and Japanese, all seek- 
ing entrance to this country to compete with our farmers and 
wage earners. When they come the price of the farm products 
will decrease in value and the wage of our workingmen will be 
reduced, for these people do not possess the Ligh standard of 
living of the American farmer and the American workingman. 
It is estimated by competent authority that they can and do 
live on about one-twentieth what it costs our people. Mr. 
Chairman, in practically every paper we read we find that 
thousands of our people are out of employment and walking 
the streets, unable to secure work, living off the bounty of 
charitable organizations. The papers tell us of a great public 
meeting held just the other day in New York in the interest of 
the army of unemployed and describe in detail the weeping of 
those who attended while listening to recitals of the misery, 
the hunger, and the suffering of those who could find no work 
to do. 

Practically every national Republican platform since 1876 has 
carried a declaration in favor of restricting immigration, and 
the same is true of the national Democratie platforms of 1876, 
1884, and 1892. President Cleveland vetoed a bill restricting 
foreign immigration, and the demand was left out of the suc- 
ceeding platform and our party went to defeat. The demand 
for the enactment of legislation restricting foreign immigration 
has not by any means been confined to the two great political 
parties. From 1840 until the Civil War came along and 
diverted the minds of the people to other issues there sprang up 
in this country what was known as the “ Know Nothing Party,” 
whose bid for popularity and yotes was based chiefly on opposi- 
tion to foreign immigration. After the discovery of gold in 
California and the consequent rush of immigration to this coun- 
try the Know Nothing Party became a serious political con- 
tender for the suffrage of the American people. At one time 
this party had 43 Members of this House and the governors of 
five States. For nearly 100 years the people of the United 
States, by petitions, memorials, platform demands, resolutions 
adopted by patriotic societies, farmers’ and labor organizations, 
have asked Congress to exclude undesirable foreigners. At the 
last meeting of the National Farmers’ Congress resolutions were 
passed favoring the restriction of immigration. They said: 
Whereas the con: onal Immigration Commission's report of 40 yol- 

umes has just published and recommend the very measures which 


this organization has been advocating in its resolutions for years to 
judiciously restrict undesirable immigration : 


Resolved, That we enthusiastically approve the commission's legisla- 
tive recommendations that the head tax increased, the illiteracy test 
be enacted, the foreign steamships be fined for bringing undesirables, 
and that other judicious measures be adopted, which are hereby urged 
apon the Congress of the United States. 


The Farmers’ Educational and Cooperative Union, the most 
powerful farmers’ organization in the country, with a member- 
ship of more than 3,000,000 American farmers, at a recent meet- 
ing passed resolutions expressing the view of this great body of 
our citizenship on this subject. The resolution said: 


Whereas the Immigration Commission, after a four years’ investigation 
at home and abroad, involying an expenditure of a million dollars, re- 
ports that many undeniably undesirable pereos are admitted every 

ear”; that “there is a growing criminal element in this country, due 
fo immigration"; and that “substantial restriction is de- 
manded by economic, moral, and social considerations”; and 

Whereas that commission recommends increasing the head tax, exelud- 
ing illiterate adults, requiring some visible means of support, finin, 
the foreign steamships for bringing undesirables that could be rejec 

Apei e other a awe a we 5 veg ren 
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committees, and otherwise; and 
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Whereas it is proposed to relieve the Northeast of its intolerable immi- 
gration eyils and to continue the unloading of undesirables upon this 
country by diverting and distributing the incoming, ever-increasing 


influx from southern Europe, Asia, and northern Africa over the 
agricultural sections of the South and West. 


And the resolution, after further recital, concluded by asking 
Congress to prohibit further immigration of undesirables. The 
United Mine Workers of America, the National Grange, the 
Railway Trainmen’s Association, Brotherhood of Conductors 
and Firemen, American Federation of Labor, International 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers, Junior Order of Ameri- 
can Mechanics, Knights of Labor, and other farming and labor- 
ing organizations have from time to time and whenever an 
opportunity was presented been asking Congress to amend the 
laws and restrict immigration. 

This bill provides for the exclusion of all idiots, imbeciles, 
feeble-minded, epileptics, insane, paupers, persons likely to be- 
come a public charge, beggars, vagrants, persons afflicted with 
tuberculosis or other contagious diseases, persons having physi- 
cal or mental defects of such a nature as to affect their mak- 
ing a living, those who have committed a felony, persons who 
practice or believe in polygamy, persons who teach the unlawful 
destruction of property, prostitutes, procurers, contract laborers, 
and persons who are unable to read 40 words in their own lan- 
guage—this last provision being commonly known as the lit- 
eracy test. Is it right to exclude these classes of immigrants? 
I think so, and am ready to give the reasons for the faith that 
is in me. I assume it is not necessary to advance an argument 
in support of the exclusion of all those classes enumerated in 
the bill except the illiterate. Acting on this assumption, I will 
quote the literacy test carried in this bill so that all may know 
how extremely liberal are its terms in that respect. It is as 
follows: 

That after four months from the N of this act, in addition to 
the allens who are by law now excluded from admission into the United 
States, the following persons shall also be excluded from admission 
thereto, to wit: 

All aliens over 16 pat of age, physically capable of reading, who 
can not read the English language or some other language or lect, 
including Hebrew or Yiddish: Provided, That any admissible alien or 
any allen heretofore or hereafter admitted, or citizen of the United 
States, may bring in or send for his father or grandfather over 55 
years of age, his wife, his mother, bis grandmother, or his unmarried 
or widowed daughter, if otherwise admissible, whether such relative 
ean read or not; and such relative shall be permitted to enter. That 
for the purpose of ascertaining whether aliens can read the immigrant 
inspectors shall be furnished with sli of uniform size, prepared under 
the direction of the Secretary of Labor, each containing not less than 
30 nor more than 40 words in ordinary use, printed in plainly legible 
type in the various languages and dialects of immigrants. Each alien 
may designate the part p ri language or dialect in which he desires 
the examination to be made, and shall be required to read the words 

rinted on the slip in such language or dialect, No two aliens coming 
n the same vessel or other vehicle of 2 or transportation shall 
de tested with the same slip. That the following classes of persons 
shall be exempt from the operation of the literacy test, to wit: All 
aliens who shall prove to the satisfaction of the proper immigration 
officer or to the Secretary of Labor that they are seeking admission to 
the United States solely for the purpose of escaping from religious per- 
secution; all aliens in transit through the United States; all aliens 
who have been lawfully admitted to the United Stites and who later 
shall in transit from one se of the United States to another 
through foreign contiguous territory. 

Mr. Chairman, we hhye heard a great deal of this literacy 
test. We have been appealed to from every angle—patriotism, 
sympathy, and philanthropy. We all, I am sure, have been 
deeply touched by these appeals so earnestly and ably made, 
That we can not close our eyes to the misery of the world and 
discharge our duty to mankind I am willing to concede. While 
this is true, our highest duty is to the citizenship of our own 
country. This duty onght to be fully discharged before we 
reach out and assume new and greater burdens. We ought to 
look to the future happiness and welfare of our own people 
before we extend our vision oversea to view the unfortunate 
condition of people who live in other lands. In my State, and 
my information is that the same is true of a majority of the 
States, we have a compulsory educational requirement for the 
children and an educational test before a citizen can cast his 
ballot. If we apply these tests to our own citizens, I do not 
see how we can be fairly criticized if we apply the same test in 
much milder form to those who seek admission here. This bill 
specifically exempts from the educational test the victims of 
religious persecution. If it did not, I might vote against the 
test, for this country was settled by those who sought an asy- 
lum from religious persecution, and I would turn no religious 
refugee back who answered all other requirements of the bill 
merely because he or she could not read. 

Mr. Chairman, the population of continental United States 
is now seeking location in other lands. Reliable statistics show 
that 200,000 of the very highest type of our citizenship, sturdy, 
honie-building, family-loying men, men in sympathy with the 


ideals of the Republic, and who cherish its institutions, for want 
of sufficient opportunity here have crossed our frontier and gone 
into Canada to secure homes. Is it sound economically to give 
up this part of our people and at the same time accept more 
than a million people annually from all parts of the world? 
The greater part of these immigrants never become citizens of 
our country, and from 30 to 40 per cent of them finally drift 
back to the country of their birth. 

Out of more than a million foreigners who land on our shores 
each year about 300,000 are illiterate. When President Taft 
was considering a bill carrying the literacy test in 1912 the 
prosecuting attorney of Somerset, N. J., addressed him a letter, 
from which I quote the following: 

My duties as prosecuting attorney of Somerset County, N. J., have 
given me an excellent opportunity bo check up in one important par- 
ticular the investigations and conclusions of the Immigration Commis- 
sion with reference to the literacy test. During the last two years 1 


have kept a careful record of the last 114 criminal cases that I have 
prosecuted against aliens, with the following interesting results: 


Illiterate.| Literate. 


Homicide 


Atrocious assault and battery 34 6 
Simple assault and battery 9 2 
. 14 2 
Sar 22 7 1 
TY rece N A TO r T T 2 1 
RMON A RNE A ETOO SA cxtaed reese 11 4 
CC NENTE A S 3 1 
Fraud. 2 4 
Miscellaneous. 6 1 
r A NEO Heh) Near ee te OL z3 


The following conclusions are deducible from the above: 

(1) Of the 114 crimes committed by aliens 54 were acts of personal 
violence; and of these 54, 46 were committed by illiterates, while only 
8 wero chargeable to those able to read and write. 

(2) Of the 46 committed by illiterates, 3 were homicides, 34 were 
atrocious assaults (by maiming and wounding with a deadly weapon), 
and only 9 were simple assaults, showing conclusively that the illiterate 
alien 37 times out of 46 makes use of a deadly weapon in order to 
avenge his wrongs, fancied or real. 

(3) Out of 16 cases of larceny (stealing of all kinds), 14 defendants 
were illiterate. 

ut of 8 sexual crimes, 7 were committed by iliterates, 3 of 
these being carnal abuse of infants under 10 years of age. 

(5) Out of 3 perjury cases, 2 were against iiliterates; that is, of 
those brought to justice. 

(6) Out of 16 cases for violation of excise laws, 11 were illiterates 
showl an utter disregard for laws. 

(7) Of the 4 crimes against the institution of marriage, 3 were 
Uliterates. 

(8) Only in cases of fraud did the literate exceed the illiterate. 

I am, Mr. President, sincerely, yours, 


= FREDERICK A. POPR, 
Prosecutor of Pleas, Somerset County, N. J. 


The facts with reference to insanity are equally as startling. 
The New York Times of March 23; 1913, carried this news 
item: 


INSANE ALIENS, 


The Times is informed by Secretary McGarr, of the State commission 
in lunacy, that of the 31.432 insane patients under treatment in the 14 
State hospitals on February 10 last, 13.163, or 41.9 per cent, were 
aliens. Foreign-born patients have increased since the Federal census 
of December 31, 1903, by 1,552, or 13.4 per cent. In the two State 
hospitals for the criminal insane there were 1,230 patients on February 
10, of whom nearly 44.4 per cent were of alien birth; the Federal cen- 
sus of 1910 showed a percentage of aliens to total population in this 
State of 20.9 per cent. 

The prevalence of insanity among immigrants is evidently much“ 
greater than among the native born. Of the 5,700 patients admitted to 
the civil hospitals for tne cet ending September 30, 1911, 2,737. or 
48 per cent, were aliens, and 1,481, or 26 per cent, were of alien parent- 

„ while only 1,224—less than 26 per cent—were of native stock. Of 
the whole number, the nativity of but 218. which is 3.8 Fags cent, was 
not ascertainable. Insanity among the foreign peoples of this city oc- 
curs in a still larger percentage of cases. Of the first admissions to 
the hospitals, 2,006 out of 3.221 residents of the city were of foreign 
birth: that is 64.1 per cent, although the foreign-born population is but 
40.4 per cent of the whole. 


Mr. Chairman, the opposition to this bill does not come from 
the American people, for they desire its passage. It comes from 
the Steamship Trust, which has thousands of agents scattered 
through eyery country in the Old World gathering from all quar- 
ters immigrants of every class and description and transporting 
them to our shores for the $100,000,000 which they rake into 
their coffers by the transaction. The passage of this bill will 
be a distinct triumph for the people and a slap at the Shipping 
Trust. ? 

I consider this one of the most important bills that will be 
acted on in this Congress. During every hour of the 24—day 
and night—more than 100 persons, born in foreign lands, are 
being landed on our shores—more than 30,000,000 within the 
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last 90 years. By refusing to pass this bill we choose that 
which is producing a plutocratic class of idle nobodies resting 
upon the industrial slavery of a great mass of imported and 
low standard of living wage earners, By restricting immigra- 
tion we influence the bringing about of a condition that will give 
to a large body of our citizens a decent and comfortable stand- 
ard of living. 

SHALL THE GOVERNMENT BUILD A RAILROAD IN ALASKA AND PRESERVE ITS 
RESOURCES FOR ALL THE PEOPLE, OR SHALL THE MORGAN-GUGCGENHEIM 
SYNDICATE BUILD IT AND MONOPOLIZE THE MINES AND FORESTS FOR 
PRIVATE GREED? 

Mr. Chairman, I shall take advantage of the latitude allowed 
by the rules in general debate and express my views on the sub- 
ject of building a railroad in Alaska by the Government. When 
this subject was first presented to Congress I was inclined to 
oppose it. When the bill was reported, accompanied by major- 
ity and minority reports, the minority report being signed by my 
colleagues from Oklahoma [Mr. Ferris and Mr. Davenport}, I 
was all the stronger inclined to oppose the proposition on ac- 
count of the respect I have for the high character and great 
ability of these gentlemen. I realize that by favoring the bill 
and voting in favor of constructing the road a political issue 
will be raised, but since listening to the debate and acquainting 
myself with the subject as much as possible by reading such 
articles and data on the subject as I could secure, I have be- 
come convinced that the bill ought to pass, and the Government 
ought to construct the railroad. Having convinced myself that 
it is the right thing to do I shall not count the cost nor look 
about me fo ascertain the result of my vote. I shall follow 
What I think is the right and proper thing to do and rest con- 
tent by giving the reasons that have controlled my actions. 

Let us analyze the reasons advanced in opposition to the 
bill. Its opponents say they are against it because, first, they 
are opposed to Governnient ownership and. second, because there 
is nothing in Alaska that will justify the expenditure of the 
sum of money appropriated to construct the railroad. I do not 
intend to enter upon a discussion of the merits of Government 
ownership as compared with private ownership at this time. 
It is not involved in this legislation. The question here’ is 
vastly different. No friend of Government ownership ought 
here to be drawn into a discussion of that question. This 
Alaska project can prove either a success or failure and not 
in the least change the economic questions involved in Govern- 
ment ownership in countries already thickly populated and 
having freight and passenger traffic sufficient to insure a ton- 
nage that will yield <n income large enough to guarantee finan- 
cial success. I might say, however, in passing, that I do not 
belong to that class who become frightened when Government 
ownership is mentioned. Mr. Bryan, the great Secretary of 
State, on his return from a trip around the world, in a speech 
delivered at Madison Square Garden, New York, said: 

I have been slow in reaching this position, and I can therefore be 
patient with those who now stand where I stood for years, ueir 
strict regulation and hoping that that would be found feasible. I stil 
advocate strict regulation and shall rejoice If experience proves that 
that regulation can be made effective. I will go further than that 
and say that I believe we can have more efficient reguiation under a 
Democratic administration with a Democratic Senate and House than 
we are likely to have under a Republican administration with a Repub- 
lican Senate and House, and yet I would not be honest with you if I 
did not frankly admit that observation has convinced me that no such 
efficient regulation is possible, and that Government ownership can be 
undertaken on the pan outlined with less danger to the country than 
is involved in private ownership as we have had it or as we are likely 
to have it. I have been brought to regard public ownership as the 
ultimate remedy by railroad history, which is as familiar to you as to 
me. Among the reasons that have led me to believe that we in 
the end, look to Government ownership for relief, I shall mention two 


or three. First and foremost is the grein oe influence of the rail- 
road in politics. There is not a State in the Union that has not felt 
this influence to a greater or less extent. The railroads have insisted 
upon controlling legislatures; they have insisted upon naming execu- 
tives: they have insisted upon controlling the nomination and appoint- 
ment of judges; they have endeavored to put their representatives on 
tax boards that they might escape just taxation; they have watered 
their steck, raised their rates, and enjoined the States whenever they 
have attempted to regulate rates: they have obstructed legislation 
when hostile to them, and advanced by secret means legislation favor- 
able to them. 
a D + s Dd a è 

Another reason which has led me to favor Government ownership is 
the fact that the people are annually plundered of an enormous sum 
by extortionate rates; that places are discriminated against and indi- 
viduals driven out of business by favoritism shown by the railroads. 
You say that all these things can be corrected without interference with 
private ownership. * Is there any Democrat who is not will- 
ing to go as far as President Roosevelt and admit the necessity of 
Government ownership in case the people are convinced of the 
of regulation? I can not belleve it. 


Prof. Parsons, a high authority on the subject of freight rates 
in this country and abroad, after studying here and in Ger- 
many, has furnished a comparison of the rates charged on Gov- 
ernment owned and operated reads in Germany with those 


charged on privately owned and operated roads in the United 
States. He says: 
After ae Government freight rates on the ground and com- 
122 them with American rates for similar distances and shipments, 
found that the German per ton-mile rates on local traffic are gen- 
erally less than one-third of ours. 
Lacal rates in Germany and America compared. 
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It mar be said, however, that the comparison between Ger- 
many and the United States is not a fair comparison; that these 
countries are not on the same hemisphere; that conditions are 
different; that wage scales are not the same. To avoid this 
criticism, we will compare the rates on Government-owned roads 
in Germany and privately owned roads in England. No criticism 
can be made that the conditions in these two countries are dis- 
similar. The following appeared in a peent English journal: 

It costs $5.72 to transport a ton of hardware from Birmingham to 
London, while the rate for the same class of goods over the same dis- 
tance in is about $2.25. Cotton goods from Manchester to 
London costs, per ton, $8.76: in Germany. the same distance. $4.86 to 
$5.60. General machinery from Leeds to Hull costs $6.09; in Germany, 
over precisely the same distance, $1.09 per ton. 

I have just had an opportunity to review the report of Post- 
master General Burleson to the Senate in response to a resolu- 
tion of that body asking for information collected on the 
subject of Government ownership of telephone and telegraph 
lines. The facts disclosed by this report relative to the charges 
for services over Government lines and private lines are so 
pronounced, so startling, that I desire to call the attention of 
the country to the comparison. The charges for telephone serv- 
ice over continental lines owned and operated by the Govern- 
ment and the Bell Co. lines, privately owned and operated, in 
the United States are shown by the following table: 


Comparison of continental with Bell Co. rates. 
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If we strike an average, it will be found that the rate on prr 
vate lines is a little more than seven and one-tenth times as much 
as it is on Government-owned lines. The great reduction of rates 
over Government-owned as compared with private telephone lines 
holds good in the telegraph monopoly. The rate for sending a 
telegram over private telegraph lines in the United States is 25 
cents for 10 words and 2 cents for each additional word. The 
rate over Government-owned lines is: Germany, 11.9 cents and 
1.1 cents for each additional word; Belgium, 9.6 cents for 15 
words and 19 cents for each additional word; Denmark, 13 
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cents for first 10 words and 1.8 cents for each additional word; 
France, 9.6 cents for first 10 words and 1.9 cents for each addi- 
tional word; Great Britain, 12.1 cents for first 12 words and 1 
cent for each additional word; Italy, 9.8 cents for first 15 words 
and 1 cent for each additional word; Norway, 13.4 cents for 
first 10 words and 1.8 cents for each additional word; New 
Zealand, 12 cents for first 12 words and 1 cent for each addi- 
tional word. This ratio holds good for all the countries where 
the Government owns and operates the telegraph business. The 
taking over by the Government of the telephone and telegraph 
business is shown by this report to have proved a financial suc- 
cess. In Germany the profit to the Government in operating the 
post office and the telephone and telegraph lines was shown to be 
$22,678,361, and in other countries it was shown to be as fol- 
lows; 


We are told by the great captains of industry that corpora- 
tions, combinations, and trusts are necessary in this day and 
age. They say the operation of all the railroads of the country 
under one management makes for economy, that it reduces ex- 
penses, that it eliminates useless employees, that it prevents dis- 
astrous rate wars, that it destroys useless duplication of both roll- 
ing stock «nd trackage. In making this contention the operators 
of these public-service utilities advance a most powerful argu- 
ment for Government ownership and control. If their contention 
is true and centralization of control is necessary for economical 
and satisfactory service, I, for one, am unwilling to permit pri- 
vate greed to exercise that control for their own selfish ends. 
My philosophy of government is that this world was created for 
all the people; that the interest of all the people should be 
placed above the interest of a few of the people. I believe in 
individualism, but I do not believe in a system of laws that will 
permit one Individual or a combination of individuals to absorb 
all the property of the Nation. There must be some scheme de- 
vised whereby a limit can be placed on the amount of property 
any one man may acquire and use for private purposes. The 
thinking rich are fast having the necessity for such a provision 
impressed upon them. No system of government can long en- 
dure where one man can accumulate unspeakable wealth and 
multiplied thousands become beggars on the streets. Judge 
E. H. Gary, president of the Steel Trust, had this in mind when 
he said in an address before the Lehigh Club, of New York, that 
our Nation faces a crisis, and unless the rich realize it the mob 
will help them. When less than 10,000 of our population draw 
yearly incomes of nearly two thousand millions of dollars, while 
nearly 95.000.000 enjoy incomes of less than $600 per year, it is 
time serious thought was given the subject and a remedy pro- 
yided for the evil. The peril of these gigantic fortunes is being 
considered by the public men of this day, and when the Ameri- 
can people let it be known that they demand legislation that 
will insure a more equitable distribution of the wealth of the 
country that legislation will be forthcoming. Senators CLAPP, 
Norris, WILLIAMS, SUTHERLAND, and Bonan have had occasion 
to refer to this impending danger in speeches delivered in the 
United States Senate. Senator CLAPP said: 


The people have too much of the thought in this country that pros- 
perity consists of a few men sitting around the banquet board heaped 
so high with the good things of life that a few crumbs must fall to the 
floor, ae the gathering of these crumbs by the rank and file constitutes 

rosperity. 

j Having tolerated a system under which these accumulations have been 
made, -we should tax them; yet I can not help but feel that taxation 
and the receipt of these benefactions from great, overgrown fortunes 
serve to enslave the American mind and make us more tolerant of con- 
ditions, which it should be the primary thought and effort of every 
American patriot to see If there is not some way to so adjust the situa- 
tion that instead of that banquet board thus g hen overhigh and 
the crumbs falling to the masses, there ee be a banquet board around 
which all could sit with a fair equation of opportunity. 


Senator Norris had this to say: 


It has often been said during the course of the debate in this Cham- 
ber on the income-tax provisions, and I have not heard it contradicted 
here or elsewhere, that immense swollen fortunes are an evil and a 
detriment not only to our Government but to humanity. Here every- 
one agrees, as far as I know, that these immense fortunes are an evil 
and a menace; but when we come to any method that would in any 
way interfere with their being entalled from generation to 1 
and made still larger, then we are going to fall out about the method 
we are going to do it. 

I have nothing in the world against Mr. Vincent Astor. As far as 
I know, he is a fectly honorable and honest gentleman, I know 
that I would not harm him If I could. 1 would not take away from 
him one single cent that I believed I bad no right to take. But who is 
there, here or elsewhere, who will say that he ever so much as crooked 
his finger toward the accumulation of the $80,000,000? He Is the son 
of the man who owned it, who in turn got it from his father, and so 
on. That is his only claim for it, 


Senator WILLIAMS said: 
do not know to what extent inequalities of fortunes are a menace 


I 
to the Republic. 1 do know that they are a menace to a large extent; 
I do know that our ancestors acted wisely when they abolished primo- 
— and entail; and 1 think I know that the time will come when 

ere must be a limitation put upon the amount that may be inherited 
or left by bequest or devise to any one person or 
fear a sort of habit that has grown up among a few of the great ric 
families of America of not permitting their fortunes to be divided 
equally between their children, but leaving them to the best money- 
grubber in the family. 

Senator SUTHERLAND said: 

I entirely sympathize with the Senator's view with reference to the 
evils which result from the amassing of vast fortunes. I think it is 
one of the great evils which we bave in this country today. To my 
mind there are indeed two great evils: First, of putting into the hands 
of few men a vast sum of money or a vast deal of property, and, then, 
the evil which lies at the opposite pole, the depriving of a vast number 
of people of even common necessaries of life. Those are the two 
things in our civilization that I think very greatly threaten it; and I 
would — athize with sy legitimate efort for breaking up both condi- 
tions of affairs to which I have referred. 

I think it is a very great evil for any man in this country to have 


as much as $50,000,000, or to accumulate in a single lifetime as much 
as $50.000, 


It is a menace in and of itself, ana will turn out to 
be so as it comes to be more and more understood. It is a menace to 
our scheme of civilization. I think if the holding of such vast fortunes 
were impossible it would be a very wholesome thing. I have not the 
slightest doubt about it. That has been my opinion for a good many 
years. 

Senator Boran made the statement: 


One individual in this country is represented to receive an income of 
twelve millions a year. He lives most of the time abroad. In my judg- 
ment, he does not pay as much toward the support of the National 
Government, under the present laws, as one of his employees. 

Mr. Chairman, I have wandered from the line of thought I 
desire to develop. I think, however, in view of the criticism 
that has been leveled against Government ownership and espe- 
cially the severe arraignment of this Alaskan project, I am 
justified in these few general observations, 

Alaska is an unorganized territory of the United States. It 
was purchased from Russia in 1867 for the sum of $7,200,000. 
It lies principally between the sixtieth and seventieth parallels 
of latitude and contains an area of 590,834 square miles, or 
378,133,760 acres. It is about one-fifth the size of Continental 
United States; contains an area equal to 20 of the present States 
of the American Union, and greater by 290,000 square miles 
than the 18 Colonies at the time of the formation of our Govern- 
ment. It is more than eight times as large as Oklahoma, and 
contains a greater area than Norway, Sweden, Finland, Den- 
mark, England, Wales, Scotland, and Ireland combined. If its 
extreme southeastern point were placed at Atlanta, Ga., the 
northwestern islands that reach far out into the sea, toward 
nee Siberia, would find a place on our map near San Fran- 
cisco. 

If its northernmost point in the Arctic Circle were placed at 
our Canadian border, its southern boundary would rest along 
the northern limits of Oklahoma. It has more than 35.000 
miles of coast line on the Pacific Ocean, Bering Sea, Bering 
Strait, and the Arctic Ocean. The Yukon River is navigable 
from northern Canada to where it empties into the Bering Sea, 
a distance of more than 2,000 miles—a greater distance than the 
Mississippi. There are more than 6,000 miles of navigable 
inland streams. These rivers all run in a northwest direction 
and empty their waters either in the Bering Sea or the Arctic 
Ocean. The building of this railroad will connect these inland 
streams with the ports on the Pacific Ocean, It is a country 
of matchless natural resources. It contains forests having an 
area three times as great as Oklahoma, and of an estimated 
value of more than $300,000,000. There can be found in abund- 
ance game and fish and fowl of every variety and description. 
In 1891 the United States Bureau of Education imported a little 
more than 1,000 reindeer from Siberia and turned them upon 
the Alaskan ranges. They number now nearly 40,000. They 
live on mosses gathered from the mountain sides above agri- 
cultural possibilities or the grazing lands of cattle. They do 
not require feed at any season of the year and furnish a fine 
meat supply. It is estimated by competent authority that there 
is sufficient range on the mountain sides, valuable for no other 
purpose, to support more than 2.000.000 reindeer. I quote from 
the great speech delivered by the Delegate from Alaska [Mr. 
WIcKERSHAM] relative to climatic conditions. He said: 


The most serious objection made to the passage of the bill before 
the House has the least basis of fact to support it. That objection 
is that the climate of Alaska is so harsh and rigorous that people can 
not live there in comfort, can not raise gardons or agricultural products 
sufficient to subsist on, and that a railroad could not be operated in 
the winter even if constructed with Government ald. The data with 
tapen to the climate of Alaska is so-abundant, so exact, and so at 
y. ce with the general opinion, that it is offered to the House in 
the hope that this objection can be effectually and finally disposed of. 

No of the Equator, and, of course, in the Uni States and in 
Alaska, the date of the winter solstice, December 21, is the shortest da 
of the year, The sun on that date has reached its farthest point sout 
and begins its return journey toward the north. On the date of the 


urpose. I especial! 
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vernal equinox, March 21, it has reached the mid-point of its northern 
pomer, and on the date of the summer solstice, June 21, it reaches 
ts most northern point, stops, and begins its retreat. On tember 22 
it crosses the Equator on the autumnal journey south, and continues 
its retreat to the winter solstice on December 22. Those movements 
of the sun’s light and shade produce the four seasons—spring, summer, 
fall, and winter—and determine the periods in which vegetation may 
row for beautifying the earth and providing food for men and animals. 
Ve are so familiar with these movements of the sun, with the result- 
ing day and night and the seasons of the year, that few people give 
consideration to them beyond their effect in the production of their 
crops. Twice each year, when the sun crosses the Equator, the length 
of the day and night is everywhere equal, but when the sun is north or 
sonth of the Equator days and nights are never equal, though at the 
end of the solar year the total amount of day and night is everywhere 
the same. In short, every spot on the earth's surface, in the course 
of the solar year has the same amount of day and night. Your atten- 
tion is now directed to a graphic chart representing the years division 
of sunshine and shadow at Fairbanks, in the Tanana Valley, the 
central distributing point in the interior of Alaska. Fairbanks is on 
Jatitude 65° north, and on December 22, the date of the winter solstice, 
the low southern sun skirts the horizon for only two hours and sinks 
out of sight. It is in the date of the northern midnight. 

Immediately after December 22 the sun begins to rise, and from da 
to day its course across the southern heavens is higher, until on Marc 
21 the day and night at Fairbanks are exactly equal in length, But we 
are now to have compensation for its long absence during the winter, 
find it continues to rise untii on June 21 its highest culmination is 
reached and the Tanana Valley is ablaze with 22 hours of sunshine and 
Not only does nature thus compensate us for the hours of sun- 
shine lost in the winter, but she puts vigor and activity Into plant 
life in an equal measure. Our crops have the same number of sunlit 
hours for growth that similar crops have in more southern climes, 
though in a less number of days. In 100 days, between May 20 and 
September 1, the growing season in the Tanana Valley, the sun shines 
1,800 hours, while during the same 100-day period in Oklahoma it 
shines but 1,500 hours, or. one-fifth less time than in the Tanana. For 
every 5 days’ sunshine und heat in Oklahoma during that 100 days the 
Tanana Valley has 6. Our crops grow in equal proportion—where 
Oklahoma crops grow 5 units ours grow 6 in the same period of time. 

During May, June, July, and August, the summer season of the 
Tanana, the whole earth is ablaze with the glory of the solstitial sun. 
During that period the Tanana vane has more hours of sunshine than 
sunny California, and more hours of summer than Ohio or any other 
State in the Union. The gardeners and farmers are at work early and 
late, crops grow vigorously in the long hours of sunshine and heat, and 
the valleys, the birch-clad hills, and the mountains of the northland 
respond to the magic touch of the life-giving sunlight. 

Between the 21st day of March and the 22d day of September—the 
summer six months—the sun shines exactly 70 per cent of the total 
time, including both day and night. Out of 4,500 hours of time, day 
and night, the sun shines 3,150 hours. No valley in the United States 
has that many hours’ sunshine in the growing season, and these long 
hours of sunlight, heat, and growing force give the Tanana its wonder- 
ful climate and great agricultural productivity. 


There is in the northern Pacific Ocean a stream known as 
the Black Stream or Japanese Current, which carries the 
warm waters of the Equator north along the eastern shores of 
Asia until it strikes Japan, where it is deflected north and east 
and continues its journey until it strikes Alaska, The effect 
of the warmth of this stream on Alaska is exactly the same as 
the effect of the Gulf Stream on England and Norway and 
Sweden. England is in the same latitude as Labrador, and if 
it were not for the influence of the Gulf Stream it would bea 
bleak and barren waste of ice and snow. Norway and Sweden 
are in the same latitude as Greenland and Iceland, and if it 
were not for the Gulf Stream there, too, would be perpetual 
winter. The mean annual temperature of Juneau, the capital 
of Alaska, is 42.3; of Christiania, the capital of Norway, 41.5; 
of Stockholm, the capital of Sweden, 42.3; and of St. Petersburg, 
the capital of Russia, 39.6. In Norway and Sweden more than 
10,000,000 sturdy, enterprising, enlightened people, who. support 
themselves mostly by agriculture, make their homes, Alaska is 
in the same latitude; and with a railroad that will open up 
that country so that our people can go there and develop its 
great possibilities, it, too, within a marvelously short time, will 
be teeming with a happy, sturdy, self-sustaining American citi- 
zenship. Crops are not produced in the winter months any- 
where, so far as I am informed, It makes no difference how 
cold it becomes during the winter on the growth the following 
summer. It is almost, if not quite, as cold during the winter 
months in Montana, Dakota, Minnesota, and Canada as it is 
in Alaska; but I take it we could find no one who would say 
these States are not suited to agriculture. But why should I or 
any other man who has not lived in Alaska and made a study 
of the soil, the climate, and the conditions of that country 
attempt to furnish information on the subject, in face of the 
fact that our Agriculture Department has had its trained 
agents in that country for more than 10 years making observa- 
tions and experiments for the purpose of determining accu- 
rately its agricultural possibilities? Dr. Walter H. Evans, Chief 
of the Division of Insular Stations in the Office of Experiment 
Stations in the Department of Agriculture, who is thoroughly 
familiar with conditions in Alaska, after many years of experi- 
ment and observation and a careful study of conditions of soil 
and climate in Norway,.Sweden, Finland, and the Russian Proy- 
inces lying in the same latitude as Alaska, has prepared a com- 
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parative official statement, which I desire to insert here as a 
part of my remarks. Dr. Evans said: 


As a result of the investigations at Sitka, Rampart, and Fairbanks, 
supplemented by hundreds of letters from settlers, It can be safely 
asserted that in almost any part of Alaska south of the Arctic Circle 
hardy vegetables of good quality can be produced, so far as the cli- 
mate is concerned. A list of these vegetables would embrace radishes, 
turnips, kale, mustard, lettuce, carrots, parsnips, parsley, peas, cress, 
cabbage, cauliflower, Brussels sprouts, kohl-rabi, onions, spinach, endive, 
leeks, beets, potatoes, and rhubarb, and, among the herbs, caraway, 
catnip, mint, and thyme. In specially favored localities and in favor- 
able seasons, asparagus, beans, celery, cucumbers, squash, and salsif 
have been grown * taking advantage of warm sheltered spots wit 
exposures toward the sun. Under ordinary conditions, corn, melons, 
tomatoes, eggplant, and pumpkins have proved failures. 

In the interlor valleys grain can be successfully grown, and there 
has not been a 17 8 since 1900 when the majority of the varieties of 
oats, barley, and rye have not ripened at the Rampart station. (lat. 
65° 30“ N.). Wheat, both fall and spring sown, has ripened some 
2 Similar results have been secured at Fairbanks in the Tanana 

alley, but the work has not been in progress for as many years. In 
1909, out of 60 varieties of grain of all kinds, 55 ripened their entire 
crop, as follows: Spring wheat 1, winter wheat 1, winter rye 7, spring 
rye 1, spring emmer 1, spring barley 29, and spring oats 15. 


AGRICULTURE IN NORTHERN EUROPE. 


In order to further establish the possibility of agriculture in Alaska 
a comparison has been made of the countries of Norway, Sweden, Fin- 
land, and the Russian Provinces of Archangel, Vologda, and Olonetz. 
All the countries lie between latitudes 58° and 70° north, and for the 
most part they are north of 60°, the approximate latitude of the north- 
ern reach of the Gulf of Alaska. In Europe, within the above limits, 
are embraced over 985.000 square miles, or about 599,450,000 acres. 
Alaska, with its 570,390 square miles, or 365,049,000 acres, extends 
from latitude 54° 30’ in southeastern Alaska to more than 71° at Point 
Barrow. A study of the topography, climate, native plants, ete., shows 
that the conditions are not very dissimilar in the two regions, whatever 
advantage there is in climate being probably slightly in favor of the 
European countries, In these countries of Europe more than 11,000,000 

ple are living, while the census of 1910 reports 64.356 as the popu- 
ation of Alaska. Recent statistics show in the three countries and three 
Provinces in Europe which lie mostly north of 60° that 8.373.000 acres 
of land were producing cereals of all kinds, the total yield being: 
Wheat, 6.683.840 bushels; rye. 36,509,640 bushels; barley, 26,963,545 
bushels; oats, 109.036,780 bushels. In addition, potatoes to the amount 
of 100,821,100 bushels and 7,871,119 tons of hay were reported. Live 
stock are returned for these conntries as follows: Horses, 1,516,251; 
cattle, 6.110.476; sheep, 4,033,578 ; hogs, 1,484,124; goats, 368,021; and 
reindeer, 564,732. 

The area reported under cultivation varies from less than 0.01 per 
cent in Archangel and 0.5 per cent in Norway to 4.1 per cent In Sweden. 
In Finland, Vologda, and Olonetz only about 1 per cent of the total 
area is in cultivation, as the term is commonly used. In nearly every 
country there are natural meadows of large extent used as pasture and 
for haymaking, so that the total under agricultural use is probably about 
double the figures quoted above. On a basis of 1 per cent of the total 
area available for crops aud 2 per cent for crops, pastures, and haying, 
there should be over 8,650,000 acres capable of cultivation, or 7,300,000 
acres available for possible agricultural development in Alaska. In 
1894 the Director of the United States Geological Survey, in a letter 
to the House Committee on Agriculture, estimated the area of tillable 
land in southeastern Alaska, in the Cook Inlet country, the Alaskan 
Peninsula, and adjacent Islands at from 3,000 to 5,000 square miles, or 
2.000.000 to 3,000,000 acres. In 1900, after traveling repeated! 
throughout Alaska and comparing estimates from various sources, Prof. 
C. C. Georgeson estimated the tillable and pasture land of Alaska at 
100,000 square miles, or 64,000,000 acres. In 1910 Mr. J. W. Neal, who 
is in paupe of the agricuitural hip, rs station near Fairbanks, made 
a reconnoissance survey of the Tanana Valley, and he estimated the 
agricultural and grazing lands of that valley and the small valleys 
leading from it at about 15,000 square miles, or 9,700,000 acres, or more 
3 the total area reported under crops in the specified countries of 

urope. 

With the same development of agriculture in Alaska as in Europe, to 
supplement its mining, fisheries, and other industries. Alaska should 
support a population almost equal to that of Europe north of 60° lati- 
aia and a commerce of egual or of greater importance. 


Comparative area of some European countries. 


Popula- Area cultivated to 
Latitude north. n. | Total ares. | santo Aner 
2 45 RIA Acres. Acres. Per cent. 
88 30 to 70 30 | 2,000,917 | 76,226,000 402, 0.5 
56 30 to 68 0 | 4,919,260 | 101,563,000 | 4,113,900 4.1 
60 Oto70 0 2,335,916 | 82,025,000 | 1,578,300 1.9 
rchangel 62 0 to 70 0 413,500 208, 680, 320 162, 200 075 
Vologda 58 0 to 65 0 1,565,800 90, 389, 00 1,65%, 880 L7 
Olonetz.......... 60 Oto 64 30 422,200 | 31,587,200 359, 770 11 
Crop production in some European countries. 
Wheat. Barley. 
Bushels. Bushels. 
Norway (1905) 5 318, 880 3,357,120 
13, 134,000 
„415,000 
angel 7 1,395, 250 
Vologda (1 431,640 | 5,037, 3, 053, 409 
Olonetz (1909) 11,100 | 1,478,520 608,775 
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Crop production in some European countries—Continued. 
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Mr. Chairman, we have taken from Alaska since we acquired 
title to it in 1867: Gold. $228,512,471; silver, $2,037,280; copper. 
$16,074,625; gypsum. $647,345; marble, $555,443; tin, $88,062; 
coal, $340,189; sealskins, $52,042,528; aquatic furs, 812.616.937; 
land furs, $0,537,081; walrus products, $368,053; whalebone, 
$1,707,410; fishery products, $182,569,625; a total of $507,097,049, 
and we are just beginning to touch the top of the unthinkable 
wealth of that vast empire. Dr. Brooks, of the Geological Sur- 
vey, speaking in reference to coal in Alaska, page 50 of Bulletin 
442, says: 

About one-balf of the known tonn of Alaska coal fs lignite, a 
little over one-fifth is anthracite and b-grade bituminous coal, ‘oe 


rest falls into the bituminous and subbituminous classes. It is 
to assume that these ratios will hold for the coals of the areas on 
which no tonnage estimates are 1 

The anthracite of the Bering River and Matanuska flelds is but little 
below that of Pennsylvania in composition. * The coals classed 
as semianthracite are of about the same composition as the Loyalsock 
or Bernice Basin coals of Brg lpia The higher grade bituminous 
(semibituminous) coals of the ring River and Matanuska fields are 
comparable in composition and heating power with the . Creek. 
New River, and Pocahontas coals of the East. he lower 
grade Alaska bituminous coals compare favorably in composition with 
the coals of Japan, Vancouver Island, Washington, and Australia. This 
is an important point, as these are the fuels with which the Alaskan 
coal must come into competition. 

On page 50 Mr. Brooks says:. 

As only about one-fifth of Alaska has been surve geologically; it 
is evident that any estimate of the area of the coal flelds serves only 
as a measure of the minimum area. With these limitations on the 
accuracy of the figures, the total known coal fields included an area of 
about 72.667 square miles. It is not impossible that future surveys 
may prove that the coal fields embrace many times this area. 

On page 68 Mr. Brooks further says: 

On the other hand, the Bering River and Matanuska fields furnish 
the only known source of nigh peace fuels near either the eastern or 
the western shore of the Pacifice Ocean, unless such fuels may be had 
from the inland coal fields of China. They have, therefore, a great im- 

rtance to industries of the Pacific coast. From them must come the 

igh-grade steaming and coking coals and anthracite needed by the 
srowi ulation of the Pacific seaboard States. Unless they are 
Atlllzeck the manufacturing and smelting industries and the Navy must 
depend largely on foreign fuels, except as coal may be brought around 
Cape Horn or until after the completion of the Panama Canal. Alaska's 
own need for high-grade coal can be supplied only from these two 
fields, unless it is furnished by such foreign fuel as is transported for a 
thousand miles or more. 

Railway construction is necessary before the Bering River and Mata- 
nuska coals can be brought to tidewater. (See pp. 73-76.) The lack 
of railways is one of the causes which has delayed the development of 
these coais, as a large investment of capital 18 ape | before any 
returns can be expected. Moreover, it increases the cost of the product 
and places the coal at a corresponding disadvantage with that of such 
fields as those of Vancouver Island, New South Wales, and some of 
China and Japan. 


It furnishes more gold than any other country in the world. 
Its salmon supply is unequaled. The world looks to it for its 
future supply of seal furs. With these known products and 
with untold and unspeakable riches yet unknown—for it must 
be remembered only one-fifth of this country has been geo- 
logically surveyed—what shall we do? Shall we build this 
read or turn this country over to private greed? Shall we 
build it by the Government and develop this country in the 
interest of all the people of the United States, to whom it be- 
longs, or shall we turn it over to the Morgan-Guggenheim- 
Alaskan Syndicate for private exploitation? 

Since 1906, when it was discovered that Morgan-Guggenheim 
were by the aid of dummies trying to monopolize all the rich 
copper and coal mines, and President Roosevelt withdrew these 
lands from entry, the country has been locked up. We must 
do one of three things: We must keep it locked up, or we must 
unlock it ourselves by building this road and opening up and 


operating the rich coal and other minerals located on public 
land and give the settler a chance to go there and establish a 
home, or we must turn it over to the Morgan-Guggenheim 
Syndicate to be opened up and looted for private gain. Which 
shall we do? I think we can best answer this by determining 
what you or I would do if Alaska belonged to either of ts. 
If it were mine, I certainly would not keep it locked up, nor 
would I turn it over to the Morgan-Guggenheim Syndicate to be 
looted. I would place a mortgage on it and open it up for my 
own use. That is just what we are proposing to do by the pas- 
sage of this bill. The bill proposes to build the road out of 
public funds and reimburse the Treasury for the cost of con- 
struction ont of the proceeds of the sale of public lands and 
other property there which belong to the people of the United 
States. The Guggenheims and Morgans are ready and willing 
to build this road, if the Government will turn over to them the 
coal mines. Shall we repeat the mistake we made when we 
gave away more than 158.000,000 acres of our public domain 
and $65,000,000 in money to eneourage the building of railroads 
through the country west of the Mississippi and to the Pacific 
coast? The land and money given to aid in building these roads 
would have constructed and equipped every mile that was 
built by the companies to whom we extended the aid. Are we 
to repeat what we did then by turning over the rich resources 
of Alaska to private monopoly? 

Shall we permit private monopoly to construct the roads out 
of the property we give them and own both the property and 
the road? I for one am unwilling to do so. I think a great 
mistake was made when land grants were made in 1864 to the 
Union Pacifie and the Northern Pacific to induce them to con- 
struct their lines through the West. If the Government had 
kept the 158.000.000 acres of land and the $65,000,000 it gave to 
aid in the construction of less than 5.000 miles of road and con- 
structed those lines out of funds from the Treasury the amount 
would have been returned twice over from the sale of the lands 
and the people would now own the roads. We made a mis- 
take then, let us not repeat it now. Mr. Chairman, if I had 
my way I would reserve all the mineral wealth on all the pub- 
lie domain for the benefit of all the people. The natural re- 
sources. of the Nation should be preserved for all the people 
and not monopolized by a few. If this policy had been followed 
in the past and our forests. our gold, silver, copper, coal, lead, 
zine. and all other minerals, our water power and all other natu- 
ral resources reserved. the public landsof our country would row 
be in possession of farmers: instead of the Guggenheim syndicate 
and the lumber barons. We would have fewer millionaires, it is 
true, but our taxes would also be less. If the income from all 
these natural resources were flowing into the National Treasury 
instead of the pockets of monopoly, the people of the country 
would be relieved from taxation. The income from these 
sources would be sufficient to support the Government. There 
would be no wrong to any individual in this, for neither the 
hand nor the genius of man created them. When they lie be- 
neath the earth's surface, a part of the public domain, they be- 
long to all the people and the people have been quite generous 
enough when they, without price, grant the surface of the land. 

Mr. Chairman, the apostles of despair in prophesying disuster 
to this enterprise are not without company, for when Alaska 
was purchased we had some doleful complaints. They are so 
like those we now for more than a month have listened to that 
I will quote from a few. Hon. Hiram Price, in the course of 
his remarks, said: 

There, the tleman from Massachusetts pointed out to me, the fish 
with which these waters swarm—no, sir; beg pardon; not swarm; 
there is no room for them to swarm; they are piled up, fish upon fish, 
pile upon pile, solid columns of fish; no human arithmetic can compute 
their numbers. And sir, such fish—shad, salmon, cod—according to the 
3 a foot and over through the shoulders, with sides and tails 
to match, As I stood there, Mr. Chairman, listening to the gentleman 
from Massachusetts, with fish to the right of me, fish to the left of me, 
fish all in front of me, rolling and tumbling, I had to acknowledge that 
the picture as painted made Alaska a country—for fish. 

These remarks, made in the spirit of sarcasm at the time, I 
am sure the most bitter oponents of the bill will not repeat now. 

Mr. Loan, of Missouri. was another who ridiculed the re- 
sources of this, now admitted, rich mineral land. He said: 


That it is an 3 barren waste, wholly pe ane of e a 
population of civil people, is substantially admitted by those who 
speak most earnestly in favor of its acquisition, and that it is entirely 
worthless for any useful purpose is not seriously denied. 

It is true that we have had most glowing descriptions given us by 
some who favor this appropriation of the beautiful scenery of Alaska; 
of the salubrity of its climate; of the productiveness of its soll; of its 
azure skies and balm : of its boiling springs and brimstone 
vapors; of its vast mineral wealth; of its great deposits of coal, Iron, 
and copper: of its mines of cinnabar, silver, and gold, and of the bril- 
liant dlamonds of the largest size an pores’ water lying around in the 
utmost profusion; and I acknowledge pleasure derived from listen- 
tng to these graphie descriptions drawn from the prolific imaginations 
of some of our most gifted orators. * * * Why buy Alaska for the 
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sake of its contingent mines, that could, if they exist, only be worked 


in eternal snow and ice? Alaska is utterly worthless, and if it were 


otherwise we have no earthly use for it. 


Mr. Ferriss, of New York, was even more positive that noth- 
ing good could come out of the purchase, and presented a dis- 
agreeable, cold, bleak, and repulsive picture of that distant 
country. He said: 


Alaska, with the Aleutian Islands, is an inhospitable, wretched, and 
God-forsaken region, worth nothing, but a positive injury and encum- 
brance as a colony of the United States. 


Against these dark and discouraging prophecies we have but 
to call attention to what has come out of that great northwest 
Territory—more than five hundred millions in products from 
mine and sea and land—and to what remains that is known to 
man—three hundred millions in lumber, the greatest gold supply 
in the world, the richest copper mines, more salmon than in the 
Columbia, and the world’s supply of seals—and only one-fifth 
of its vast extent geologically known. The history of Alaska, 
Mr. Chairman, is but the history of the development of our own 
great West told again. We were not without prophets of evil 
when the Oregon country was made a part of our domain. This 
was in the day of Daniel Webster, and even so great a man as 
he could see nothing good in that rich country on our Pacific 
coast. He said: 


What do we want with this vast worthless area, this region of say- 
ages and wild beasts, of Lag sien of shifting sands and whirlwinds of 
dust, of cactus and prairie dogs? To what use could we ever hope to 
put these great deserts or these endless mountain ranges, impenetrable 
and cove to their base with eternal snow? What can we ever hope 
to do with the western coast, a coast of 3,000 miles, rock- cheer- 
less, and uninviting, and not a harbor-on it? What use have we for 
such a country? Mr. President, I will never vote one cent from the 
r to place the Pacific coast one inch nearer to Boston 

an s now. 


Senator McDuffie, in describing the Oregon country which 
now constitutes the three great States of Oregon, Washington, 
and Idaho, and a part of the States of Montana and Wyoming, 
said: 


As I understand it, about 700 miles this side of the Rocky Mountains 
is unhabitable, where rain scarcely ever falls, a barren, sandy soil. 
There are three successive ridges of mountains extending toward the 
Pacific and running nearly parallel, which mountains are totally im- 
3 except in certain parts, where there are gaps or ressions to 

reached only by going some hundreds of miles out of the direct 
course. Well, now, what are we to do in such a case as this? How 
are you folng to apply steam? Haye you made anything like an esti- 
mate of the cost of a railroad from here to the mouth of Columbia? 
Why, the wealth of the Indies would be insufficient! You would have 
to tunnel through mountains 500 or 600 miles in extent. 

It is true they have constructed a tunnel beneath the Thames, but at 
a vast expenditure of capital. With a bankrupt Treasury and a de- 
pae and suffering people, to talk about constructing a railroad to 

e western shore of the continent manifests a wild spirit of adventure 
which I never expected to hear broached in the Senate of the United 
States. And is the Senate of the United States to be the last intrench- 
ment where we are to find this wild spirit of adventure which has 
involved the country in ruin? I believe that the farmers, the honest 
cultivators of the soil, look now only to God in His mercy and their 
own labor to relieve them from the wretchedness in which the wild and 
visionary schemes of adventure have involved them. * * Why, 
sir, of what use will this be for agricultural pu ? I would not, fo: 
that pu , give a pinch of snuff for the whole territory, I wish to 
God we did not own it! I wish it was an im ble barrier to secure 
us against the intrusion of others. This is the character of the 
country. Whom are we to send there? Do you think your honest 
farmers in Pennsylvania, New York, or even Ohio or Missouri will 
abandon their farms to go upon any such enterprise as this? God for- 
bid! To any man who is to £ to that country, under the temptation 
of this bill, it he was my child. if he was an honest, industrious man, I 
would say to him, “For God's sake, do not go there! You will not 
better your condition; you will exchange the comforts of home and the 
happiness of civilized life for the pains and perils of a precarious 
existence.” But if I bad a son whose conduct was such as made him 
a fit subject for Botany Bay, I would say,“ In the name of God, go!” 
‘This is my estimate of the importance of the settlement. 


Oregon in 1910 contained a population of 672,765. There 
were 45,502 farms with an acreage of 11,685,110. The farm 
property was valued at $528,243,782, and the farm land was 
worth on an average of $35.23 per acre. 

Washington, according to the 1910 census, contained a popula- 
tion of 1,141,990, and 56,192 farms with an acreage of 11,712,235, 
farm property valued at $637,543,411. The average value of 
farm land was $44.18 per acre. 

Idaho at the same time had a population of 325,594, with 
30.807 farms, with an acreage of 5,283,604, farm property 
valued at $305,317,185, and an average value of farm land 
per acre of $41.63. 

These three States comprising the greater part of the Oregon 
territory sustain a population of 2,140,349 sturdy, enterprising, 
and patriotic American citizens, It may be well also to draw 
attention to the fact that only 98,680,949 acres of a total area 
of 157,310,080 acres is now in farms and the larger part of this 
is not listed as improved. Think of the possibilities of those 
three States with 128,629,131 acres not listed as farm land. 
This is but a part of the story of the wonderful resources of 
this wonderful section of our country. 
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Oregon produced agricultural products for the year 1909 
having a value of $49,041,000. Washington during the same 
year produced crops of the value of $78,927,053, and the farm 
products of Idaho for the same period amounted in value to 
the sum of $34,358,000. 

There were in Idaho, according to the census of 1910, 453,807 
cattle, 197,772 horses, 4,036 mules, 178,346 swine, and 3,010,478 
sheep; and in Oregon, 725,255 cattle, 271,708 horses, 9.927 
mules, 217,577 swine, and 2,699,135 sheep; and in Washington. 
402,120 cattle, 280,572 horses, 12,185 mules, 206,135 swine, and 
475,555 sheep. These figures but in part represent the vast 
wealth already developed there, and, great as it is, it is but a 
mite when compared with the possibilities of the future, 

All this, Mr. Chairman, in a region which so great a genius 
as Daniel Webster less than three-quarters of a century ago 
pronounced fit only for the habitation of savages and wild 
beasts. I am as sure as that I live to-day that all the evil 
prophecies we have heard on this floor will in the end result as 
did the vision of Webster. 

Mr, Chairman, the present Secretary of the Interior, Hon. 
Franklin K. Lane, in his latest annual report strongly recom- 
mended the building of this railroad by the Government, and 
ne of Alaska, its present and its future possibilities, 
said: 

The largest body of unused and neglected land in the United States 

is Alaska. It is now nearly half a century since we purchased this 
Territory, and it contains to-day less than 40,000 white inhabitants, 
less than 1,000 for each year it has been in our possession. The pur- 
chase was made as a means of protection against the possible aggres- 
sion of a foreign nation and without the hope that it would be even 
rere eee In the intervening 46 years we have given it little 
more than the most casual concern, yet its mines, fisheries, and furs 
alone have added to our wealth the grand sum of $500,000,000. 
For almost a generation it was the rich harvest fleld of a single com- 
pany. Individual fortunes have been made in that country larger 
than the price paid to Russia for the whole Tento How rich its 
waters are we know, because they have been proved, but how rich its 
lands are in gold and copper, coal and oil, iron and zinc no one knows. 
The 8 ni has gone far enough, however, to tell us that no other 
section of our land to-day makes so rich a mineral promise. And in 
agriculture the Government itself has demonstrated that it will produce 
in abundance all that can be raised in the Scandinavian countries, the 
hardy cereals and 8 the meats and the berries off which 
9,000,000 people live in Norway, Sweden, and Finland. It has been 
estimated that there are 50,000,000 acres of this land that will make 
homes for a people as sturdy as those of New England. Whether this 
is so or not, it would appear that Alaska can be made self-sustaining 
agriculturally. 

This vast and unsurpassed asset Hes almost undeveloped, A terri- 
tory one-fifth the size of the United States contains less than a thousand 
miles of anything that can be called a wagon road. It has a few in- 
considerable stretches of railroad, which terminate, with one exception, 
either in the wilderness or at a private industry. Only the richest of 
its mines can be worked, and one of its resources of greatest immediate 
value to the people—its coal lands—lies unworked. 

The one constructive thing done by this Government on behalf of 
Alaska in nearly half a century was the importation of reindeer for the 
benefit of the Eskimo on the border of the Arctic Ocean. For the white 
man we have done aa FE little, in fact, that to mention what we 
have done is matter for chagrin and humiliation. I haye thought that, 
perhaps, the scandals that haye developed in Alaska have been in some 

rt Pie result of a feeling that it 4 no-man’s land, where the 
aw. 


primal instincts and powers were the onl 

This unfortunate condition can not explained on the ground of 
the inhospitality of the Alaskan climate. A careful study of isothermal 
lines shows that some of southeastern Alaska has a climate more 
temperate and more equable than that of this city, while much of the 

ter portion to the north has a kindlier climate than Stockholm or 

t. Petersburg. Moreover, our people are not stayed in their quest for 
homes or wealth by the rigors of a long winter. The spirit and pur- 

which brought them from Europe to Virginia and to Massachusetts 
fake them to-day to Montana and Saskatchewan. The United States 
lately opened to entry a tract of land in Montana for which there were 
46, applicants for registration, and only 7,000 of these could be 
ven an opportunity to homestead. There is more railroad building 

0 miles north of the Canadian border than there is for the same 
distance south of it. 

Why has not this land been developed? The frank answer is that 
we did not realize until within a few years that it was worth developing. 
As soon as we discovered its value as a national asset we became 
alarmed and drew back, affrighted at the thought that we might lose 
it, or, at least, that it would become the property of those who would 
exploit it, without respect to the public interest. Since then we have 
been waiting to make up our minds as to what wisely could be done. 
We bave hesitated and halted out of the very keenness of our appre- 
ciation of what Alaska might become, It has rather been in complement 
to Alaska than in derogation of her value that we have done so little 
for her in late years. It was a new land, to be opened under new 
conditions. The mistakes made there and here we did not wish to 
repeat, But now, after a long pause, it would seem to be the sense 
of the people that we shall proceed at once and in a large way to deal 
with the problem of Alaskan development. 

We have withdrawn Alaska from the too-aggressive and self-serving 
exploiter. What have we to substitute as a safer servant of public 
interest? To this question I have given much thought, and my con- 
clusion is that if we are to bring Alaska into the early and full 
realization of her ibilities we must create a new piece of govern- 
mental machine or the purpose. We should undertake the work in 
the spirit and after the method of a great corporation wishing to de- 
velop a large territory. 

The coal fields should be opened not to speculators but to operators. 
Those should have these lands who will use them. None should be 
opened as a basis for a Se in future values. If these premises 
express a sound public policy, there appears to me but one conclusion 
that can be reached as to the manner in which they may safely be 
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turned to th lic—under a leasing and royalty system similar 
to that enter whi the State of e N its ore lands and 
the States of Montana and Colorado their coal lands. 

Mr. Bryan commended Mr. Lane in a signed statement, as 


follows: 


The Senate by a large majority has the bill providing for the 
building of a Government railroad in It is quite certain that 
the House will also pass the measure, and the President stands ready to 


the project is that it is an ent in 

Government ownership. This is hardly a fair objection, use the 
blic character of the ownership is a matter of choice but a mat- 
er of necessity. The conditions which exist in the United States do 


it. 
The chief objection made to 


not exist in Here there is a certain amount of competition in 
the building of railroads, but in Alaska it is merely a question whether 
the Government will construct the road in the in of the people 


Recorp of that date—said: 


A duty faces us with regard to Alaska which seems to me very i 
ing S very imperative; perhaps I should say a double duty, fer it) 
concerns both the political and the material development of the Terri-: 
ple of Alaska should be given the full Territorial form 

as a storehouse, should be unlocked. [Ap- 


Alaska 
are the 
country, 


o! as 
— difference 
tion must be 


make agreement easy. 

Mr. Chairman, I do not contend that the opinions of these 
great and patriotic men who have given careful consideration 
to this subject should be conclusive, but I do say they should be 
most persuasive. They are charged with great responsibility in 
administering this trust, and unless, after careful consideration, 
I conclude they have erred in judgment I would follow their 
lend. I am happy to say that the limited investigation I have 
been able to give this subject has convinced me they are right, 
and I shall cast my vote for this bill. 

I shall vote for this bill because a railroad in Alaska will 
develop for the benefit of all the people the matchless resources 
of that distant land. 

I shall vote for fhis bill because its passage will prevent a 
monopoly of the rich mines of gold and copper and coal, the 
quarries of marble, the fish and furs of the sea, and the timber 
on the land for the benefit of the greed and selfishness of the 
Morgan-Guggenheim Syndicate. 


In Opposition to the Proposed Freight Increase in the 
Eastern District. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THETUS W. SIMS, 


OF TENNESSEE, 
Ix Inn House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuesday, March 17, 191}. 


Mr. SIMS. Mr. Speaker, on the 16th of January last I ad- 
dressed the House in opposition to the then and now pending 
proposed increase in freight rates by all the railroads in the 
eastern district, also called “official classification territory,” em- 
bracing all that part of the United States north of the Ohio 
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and Potomac Rivers and east of the Mississippi River, embrac- 
ing within these boundaries that portion of our country served 
by the best-equipped railroads in the United States, where the 
traffic is dense and the amount per mile of line is greater than 
in any other part of our country. Since the delivery of that 
speech I have received hundreds of letters from all parts of 
the United States, from ocean to ocean and from the Lakes to 
the Gulf, strongly approving my contention against the pro- 
posed increase. These letters are not from theorists or rail- 
road baters, but from conservative business men, who would 
not under any circumstances deny to the carriers reasonable 
rates. 

It is urged by the carriers that the labor costs and the costs of 
supplies have increased, while no increase in freight rates of the 
carriers has been permitted; that net earnings have been so 
materially reduced that the credit of the carriers has been 
materially impaired. : 

Mr. Speaker, it is certainly interesting in this connection, and 
I beg to call the attention of the House and the country to the 
fact that only a few days ago the Louisville & Nashville Rail- 
road Co. and the Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis Railroad 


| Co., without State er National compulsion and without court de- 


cree, voluntarily reduced the passenger fares from 3 to 2} cents 
per mile, thus reducing passenger rates 163 per cent. These 
roads have kept pace by way of improvements, maintenance, and 
new construction with any of the great railroads in the eastern 


district asking to be permitted to increase their freight rates in 


a gross sum that for that district alone will amount to more 
than forty millions of dollars per annum, while the increase in 
labor costs and for materials in the section of the country 
served by the Louisville & Nashville and Nashville & Chatta- 
nooga Railroads have been relatively just as great as in the 
eastern district. We find these two great railroads instead of 
asking for a 5 per cent increase on rates are voluntarily reducing 
existing passenger rates, not 5 per cent but 16% per cent. 

As the letters I have just referred to are very illuminating in 
connection with the increase of rates in the eastern 
district, I will read a few of them for the information of the 
House and the country. 


[The Van Dusen-Harrington Co., Atlas Elevator Co., Star Elevator 
Crescent Elevator Co., Home Grain Co., Inter-State Grain Co., — 
Lumber Co., National Elevator Co., Steel Elevator Co,, Atlas 

Lumber Co., G. W. Van Dusen & Co.] 


Minneapolis, Minn, February 413, 1914. 
2 o 


5, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. U. 

Dear Sin: I have dt nye eget aare oS SE our speech of 
January 16 im opposition to the increase reight rates in 
official classification territory, an sh to say that, in my judgment, 
you could not have covered the ground more clearly, more thoroughly, 
or more S 

I do . 000 

increase was necessary. 


present ments. 
Buffalo, N. Y., for example, would get 
ast 


create any general 12 — to the advance, even though the carriers 
may not justified asking 
have charge of a movement of tonnare approximating 90.000 car- 

loads per year, and am certainly interested in the general 
of the carriers, but disclosures indicating improper managemen 
eral large railway systems during the past few years raises a doubt as 
to the advisability of 13 any increased rates until laws bave 
been enacted that will ne clearly what a common carrier will be 
permitted to do with its earnings. 

If you will consider these expressions as confidential, it will be ap- 
preciated very much. 

Yours, truly, H. A. Fevrvs. 


[John C. Haddock & Co., exclusive agents for the Plymouth Coal Co., 
Whitehall Building, 17 Battery Place. John C. Haddock, president; 
Elbert A. Bennett, treasurer; Emil W. Kahn, tidewater sales agent.] 


New YORK, February 19, 1914. 
Hon. T. W. Stats, 


House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Sin: The writer’s attention has just been called to your 
debate on January 16 before the House relative to the application of 
the railroads for an increase in freight rates. I have read over same 
with a great deal of Interest and note that you are fully aware as to 
the pecullar methods and practices that have existed and now exist on 
the t of the railroads. Their questionable methods still continue and 
in thelr efforts to harass and annoy they will not stop at hing. 

The Interstate Commerce Commissi: sno doubt everworked, but from 
a thorough 

run. 
rom cer- 
has brought out in its hearings held 
at Philadelphia recently they have conditions as to the 
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methods of the anthracite coal carrying 
Individual operators and their efforts to control 
tion in every possible way. 


roads in their attitude toward 
the anthracite situa- 
The transportation rates on anthracite 
coal haye been notoriously exorbitant for many qona, and through the 


maintenance of excessive rates they bave su in stifling competi- 


tion to a minimum, and after expending millions in improvements they 
— paid handsome dividends and accumulated comfortable surpluses 
es. 


are the 5 Passer Bd be a pery 8 e g 3 
oi r cen an im n u e intelligence general pu 
e he records of the Delaware, Lackawanna & Western Railroad, 
the Philadelphia & 2 the Delaware & Hudson, the Jersey Central, 
and the Lehigh Valley Railroad will show that their enormous earnings 
have come principally from the extraordinary profits in coal trans- 
portation. It may be true that some classes of freight are carried at 
practically cost, and possibly, in some instances, at a loss, and while a 
readjustment may be in er on this class of transportation, on the 
other hand, from the facts developed by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, transportation rates on anthracite coa} will stand for a 
very radical reduction. In fact, the Interstate Commerce Commission 
has filed an exhibit which shows that the actual cost of ng the 
service as related to anthracite coal to tidewater is materially less 
than 75 cents a ton, whereas the rates exacted run as high as $1.40 to 
$1.58 per ton. 

The publicity bureau of the railroads is activel 


them. These, of course, are facts which would have to be developed. 

Probably the main difficulty that the commission has had to contend 
with in the past is the fact that there are so many commercial jokers 
in the railroad situation that take time and effort to develop and the 
commission probably has not received very much assistance from the 
business community in developing these commercial jokers. This has 
probably been caused through fear on the part of the average business 
man, In fact, 1 doubt very much, even with the present effort that Is 
being made by the administration to give the honest business man every 
opportunity to make good, even under these conditions it is almost im- 
poss'ble for the average merchant to lay himself open to the Har 
methods and tactics that would be resorted to by the railroads if he 
dared to complain about them. 

Railroads like the Delaware, Lackawanna & Western, the Pennsyl- 
vania, and the New York Central have lavishly expended millions of 
dollars that could have been po: to much better use if puana ex- 
peuaos, and especially so in the case of the New York Central and the 

ennsylvania Railroad.. All of the roads in general are undoubted! 
doing a good business, and while it has been made to appear that the 
expenditures are beavy, it is due in a large measure to extraordinary 
improvements that are going on—improvements that will carry them for 
years to come, and Instead of the railroads showing a disposition to care 
for these improvements out of some of their surplus earnings, it is evi- 
dently their idea to have the public pay for these improvements through 
increase in freight rates. 

I hope that your efforts will be successful in preventing a general in- 
creasé in freight rates, and that in instances where extortion exists that 
there will be a radical reduction and in other instances where the busi- 
ness is done at cost or at a loss that there will be a readjustment. 

The anthracite freight monopoly is the most vicious combination that 
has ever existed. This has been developed during the past 20 to 25 
years, during which time many individual operators have fallen by the 
wayside and several of the | t have been bought np pe the anthra- 
cite roads at fabulous prices. If the anthracite roads met the sit- 
uation fairly and honorably there would have been no need for the Erie 
Railroad purchasing the Pennsylvania Coal Co. for double the amount 
that the properties were worth at the time of a jal A Neither would 

a 


there have any reason for the Lehigh Valley to purchase Coxe 
Bros. & Co. and the Delaware, Susquehanna & ‘buylkill Railroad, 
which Coxe Bros. & Co. bad built to protect themselves t extor- 


tion and discrimination. Neither would there have been necessity 
for the formation of the Temple Iron Co. to purchase the interest of 
Simpson & Watkins, large Influentia! miners, who were pro 

the building of another road to carry anthracite coal to tidewater 


reasonable rates. 
Your, very truly, Ext W, Kany. 


[John C, Haddock & Co., exclusive agents for the Plymouth Coal Co., 
Whitehall Building, 17 Batter Place; John C. Haddock, president; 
Elbert A. Bennett, treasurer; Emil W. Kahn, tidewater sales agent.] 


New YORK, February 21, 191}, 


Hon. THETUS W. Sms, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


My Dran SIR: I am in receipt of yours of the 20th, in reply to mine 
of the 19th, and note what you say. You are at liberty to use my 
— 8 in any way that you may see fit, and I leave it entirely in your 


n 

If there is any other way in which I can be of assistance in brin 
railroad matters to your attention, I shall be very glad to do so. 
wish that it were possible to convince the average business man that 
now is his opportunity to speak out and ald the Government in what 
it is trying to do to correct the notorious conditions that have existed 
for many years. I can 5 see that the timidity that has been 
forced upon business men is likely to continue, and, of course, the 
“hired men“ who are delegated to manage the railroads will take every 
advantage of this condition. 

On May 23. 1912, I happened to be present at a dinner given by the 
Economic Club, at which President Wilson was one of the speakers, his 
subject being Government in relation to business." His remarkable 
address is still fresh in my memory, especially his very forceful remark 
that no bonest business man need fear if he will take the Government 
into his confidence. It appears that at that time he was still governor 
of the State of New Jersey, and without disclosing detalls he referred 
to the fact that some very prominent business men in his State had 
approached him and nainted him with conditions that existed, but 
forced upon him the seal of secrecy, as they feared the consequences if 
their names were revealed. President Wilson's address was a most able 
one, 1 7 to a representative body of men, and no doubt the impres- 
sion that it made with me was shared by many others who were present 
at that time. 

Yours, very truly, 
Butt, W. KAHN. 


1 5 C. Haddock & Co., exclusive agents for the Plymouth Coal Co., 


tehall Building, 17 Battery Place; John C. Haddock, president; 
Elbert A. Bennett, treasurer ; Emil W. Kahn, tidewater sales agent.] 


U 
New York, February 28, 1914. 
Hon, THetus W. Sis, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

My Dran Sin: I beg to acknowledge receipt of the pamphlet contain- 
ing complete copy of your s in the House of Representatives on 
January 16 for w. p accept pHs 

1 bave carefully read same, and the additional interesting facts which 
it contains demonstrates that your opposition to the proponon increase 
in ht rates is based on the soundest principles and with a 
knowl the situation that is quite unusual as related to 
men in public life. The 8 accounts of your speech, which 1 
had previously read, contained only a synopsis of the more emphatic 
parts, and the figures which appear in the pone. which you sent 
are not alone interesting but make an effective finale to a most con- 


vincing en 
Would it be possible to send me a number of copies of the speech, 
re I Poe me like to bring it to the attention of quite a number of my 
en 


I note your comments regarding the creation of the commission and 
the authority which it now As you may be aware, in the 
earlier days the powers of the commission were very limited, and it 
was not until after 1906 that the commission began to come into its 
own, and while the interstate-commerce law was amended to give that 
body additional power which it so very much needed, I am of the opinion 
that the result of the present investigations that are going on will 
develop facts that will warrant Congress in r extending the 
powers of this important body. 

The writer was an ardent admirer of Franklin K. Lane, now Secre- 
tary of Interior, for witb his thorough knowledge of the railroad situa- 
tion I have always felt that his guiding hand bad mach to do with 
the decision of the commission when it declined to grant the request 
made by the railroads three years ago, and I have felt for some time 
past that the present move on the part of the railroads was made be- 
cause Mr Lane was no longer a member of that body, and that the 
railroad Interests felt that the opportunity for obtaining an increase 


was more favorable. 

While the net earnings of the railroads have diminished, Mr. Lane's 
judgment has been vindicated, and if the present railroad managers are 
not capable of producing satisfactory results based upon their present 
gross earnings, they should be succeeded by men who possess the 
ability to do 80. 

The evils which you have exposed open up in a limited way how 
low these railroads will stoop to accomplish their purposes. There is 
no limit to what they will do to wreck and ruin, if necessity demands 
it. The fav interests will always line up with them, and since the 
advent of the “community of interest idea the railroads have played 
the game to the limit. ontrolled, as they are, by a coterie of finan- 
ciers and interlocking directors, the term “ competition” is unknown 
among the railroad world. In the earlier days, when ruinous competi- 
tion among them was a fad, the question of requesting an increase was 
os sent considered. It was simply a case of the survival of the 

e; 

Does it not seem curious that with the enormous profits that have 
been made by some of the roads mentioned in your tabulations that all 
of them should ask for an increase simultaneously, and that among 
these roads are some of the most prosperous in this country? 

Your careful subdivision of the anthracite carriers and the s 
you give of the net results to their stockholders 
that particular group in requesting an increase. 
is not necessary to pass any extended comment on the earlier history 
es ae Erie ＋ the hig LA — — 3 & Western and the par- 

cular reason for their of prosperity as compared with other an- 
thracite carriers. 

In the case of the New York, Ontario & Western, the shiftless man- 
agement of that road stands out in striking contrast to the others in 


opsis 
prora the fallacy of 
n this connection it 


ener should Sy ahi shi join in the peti 

ould an T or pers join in tition to grant the 
EOE of the taliroada? What is the motive for 127 Ha ve they con- 
sidered who finally the increase? I believe that some have used 


the argument that if freight rates are increased that the prosperity of 
the railroads will be helpful to business. Why sbould an increase in 
freight rates stimulate business, when certain important commodities 
are now burdened with transportation rates that are extortionate? 
Certainly the Consolidation Coa! Co. does not present such a petition 
in good faith, for the records show that the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission has ordered numerous reductions in rates on coal in various 
sections of the country. If the Consolidation Coal Co. were not in 
some way allied with railroads they would be clamoring for a de- 
crease rather an Increase. Shippers, manufacturers, and dealers 
who sell to the railroads have been sandbagged into the belief that be- 
fore they can expect to obtain their usual share of business they must 
nde the interests of the railroads by urging that the advances be 
gran 

With reference to your remark that the railroads have been condact- 
3 campaign of publicity in order to overwhelm the commission, 
allow me to say that every tacle that the railroads can throw in 
the way of the on is being resorted to, the result being that 
that body is now so overtaxed with the complaints that are being filed 
t the 
when the shipper who requests relief from burdensome 
conditions will suffer very materially through the inability of the com- 
mission to t early hearings or to render timely opinions. 

As you also stated in your speech, the carriers are already earning 
a margin of profit on certain commodities which, compared with the 
cost of the service, is ly out of proportion to what it should be. 
This Is particularly so in the case of the rates on anthracite coal, and 
I believe that the commission bas already developed facts in that par- 
ticular investigation which should result in as radical a reduction in 
rates on coal as was ordered 


related to their charges. 

The railroad are fully aware that their present attitude isa 
false one. but, inasmuch as they are only “ hired men,” they must do the 
bidding of their masters or lose their jobs. All lines of business have 
their periods of depression, and railroads are not an exception to the 
rule. Extravagance waste in railroading prevails. and if such a 
condition is permitted to exist indefinitely there is only one result. 
Why should the public be uested to pay for this extravagance and 
waste? The Pennsylvania Railroad, in its efforts to locate its terminal 


from day to day, which are increasing so rapidly in number, tha 
time is comi 


in the case of the express companies as 
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in New York City, has built a monument that stands for the most re- 
markable waste in railroading that has ever occurred. 

The New York Central, to go the Pennsylvania one better, tears down 
an expensive terminal which it had completed only a few years prior 
and replaces it with one that cost millions of dollars. In this case, 
however, there will be some satisfactory return in the future; but in- 
stead of the railroad showing a willingness to pay for this out of its 
podis it practically asks the public to do so by requesting an increase 
n rates. 

The Delaware, Lackawanna & Western has been expending money 
on a lavish scale, and, notwithstanding their efforts to conceal their 
real earning capacity, the net results for 1913 are such that under 
po „ is that road justified in asking for any increase 
whatever. 

For some time past repeated efforts have been made to break up the 
so-called Anthracite Coal Trust. All of these efforts have proved fail- 
ures in the past, and, legally, I doubt if anything can be done to prove 
the existence of a trust. It is true that each of the anthracite rail- 
roads controls coal companies, and the relationship between the respec- 
tive railroads and their coal companics is a matter that will stand for 
correction rather than an attempt to 8 that there is a coal trust 
in general among these anthracite roads. 

What really exists is an anthracite freight monopoly, and for many 
years the coal departments of these anthracite roads were operated at 
a loss, Inasmuch as the profit came out of the transportation, and by 
keeping transportation rates at high figures it acted as a check on indi- 
vidual operators from competing successfully. The result was that 
many operators were sandbagged into selling their product at the mouth 
of the minè to the anthracite coal roads, with the result that the 
number of individual operators left is such a small percentage that they 
are hardly a factor in the situation, and, harassed and annoyed, very 
few dared to make a complaint, fearing retaliatory measures on the 
part of the railroads to embarrass them still further. It is rather 
strange that this condition should have been developed since the advent 
of the interstate-commerce law, but that is the condition; and with 
the facts that are now being developed by the commission in its anthra- 
cite inquiry many of the abuses are now beinr brought to light. 

If you will be good enough to send me as many copies of your speech 
as you can spare, I shall yery much appreciate it. 

Yours, very truly, 
3 Emin W. Kany. 


[H. M. Jacoway, fifth district of Arkansas. Committee on Agriculture.) 
7 8 —— 2 8 
ashington, February 26, 191 
Hon. THervs W. Stas gir te; i 


House of Representatices, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. Sims: I am just in receipt of the inclosed from the 
secretary of the Board of Trade of Little Rock, Ark., and would like 
greatly to receive your opinion on same, Kindly return the inclosures 
with your reply. 

Thanking you cordially in advance, I am, 

Very truly, yours, 
H. M. Jacoway, 


[Little Rock Board of Trade, Rail and River Transportation. Officers : 
Charles S. Stifft, Smet WE W. W. Dickinson, vice president; C. A. 
Pratt, treasurer ; rge R. Brown, seere ; August Probst, assist- 
ant secretary; William F. Manglesdorf, M. D., chemist; Dan Daniel, 

ain inspector and chief weigher; 8. J. Storthz, mineralogist. 
irectors: J. J. Mandlebaum, Ad Hamberg, Robert E. Wait, Charles 
J. Kramer, John F. Boyle, jr., W. S. Mitchell. Guy C. Smith, Max 
Mayer, Morris M. Cohn, George W. Rogera: G. C. rd. T. P. Murrey, 
Harry M. Ramey, H. L. Remmel, L. B. Leigh, John Rose.] 
LITTLE Rock, An k., February 17, 191}. 

Hon. II. M. Jacoway, 

Member of Congress, Washington, D. C. 
My Dran FRIEND: Recently we received from Hon. T. W. Sims, of 

Tennessee, a copy of his speech on “In o ition to the proposed in- 

crease of freight rates in official classification territory.” e; referred 

the speech to Mr. A. R. Bragg, of the Merchants’ Freight Bureau, for 

a report. Thinking you might desire to show it to Mr. Sims, it is 

herewith inclosed. indly return to me with information as to com- 

ments he may make. 
Yours, truly, 


Gro, R. Brown, Sccretary. 


{The Merchants“ Freight Bureau, Mh tego by the merchants and 
manufacturers of Little Rock for their mutual protection. 
trustees: J. J. Mandlebaum, chairman; T. H. Bunch, J. T. 
W. W. Dickinson, Max Mayer, Adolph Geyer, J. T. 
Office: Moore & r Buil 


LITTLE ROCK, ARK., February 13, 191}. 
Mr. GEORGE R. BROWN 


Secretary the Board of Trade, Little Rock, Ark. 


Dran Grorcr: I ieturn herewith the speech of the Hon. THETUS 
WASHINGTON Sims, of Tennessee, in the House of apy hep ren 
regarding the proposed increase in freight rates in Central Freight Asso- 
ciation territory. The argument made by Mr. Sims is well taken. It 
is a well-known fact that the railroads throughout the country are seek- 
ing to increase their present rates, both east and west of the river. 

rsonally, I think the railroads in what is known as official-classi- 
fication territory are entitled to some increase, and I believe they 
will eventually get it, but it will affect our rates to the extent that 
the western railroads will attempt to increase the through rates, instead 
of absorbing the difference, as they should, as the rates on classes and 
commodities west of the Mississippi are about 100 per cent higher, 
considering the mil , than they are east of the Mississippi. What I 
mean is that rates In western classification territory are very much 
higher per mile than rates in official classification territory. As an 
Illustration: The first-class rate from New York to East St. Louis is 
88 cents 100, official classification; first-class rate under western 
classification from East St. Louis to Little Rock is $1 per 100—about 
one-third the distance. 

I do not believe that all the speeches that can be made in Congress 
will remedy the evil or equalize this apparent discrimination. The 
whole question of increase In rates east o e Mississippi is now before 
the Interstate Commerce Commission for consideration, but the advance 
is being opposed by nearly all the commercial] bodies in the large cities, 


Bragg, traffic manager. 


as well as manufacturers, and it is hard to tell what the ulti 
5 what the ultimate 


Yours, truly, 
A. R. Brace, True Manager. 


[Southern Hardwood Traffic Bureau, 1628-1629 Exchange Building. 
Telephone, Main 2380. Annual shipments, over 100.000 cars. Off, 
cers: George D. Burgess, president; Walker L. Wellford, first vice 
president; C. D. Hendrickson, second vice president; John W. Me- 
Clure, treasurer; John R. Walker, attorney, Washington, D. C.;: 
J. H. Townshend, secretary and manager. Governing board: N 
Brown, W. B. Burke, W. S. Darnell, C. B. Dudley, Frank F. Fee, 
C, M. Green, O. M. Krebs, S. C. Major, Frank May, John W. McClure, 
W. B. Morgan, B. D. Nellis, S. M. Nickey, W. A. Ransom, James E. 


Stark.] 
MEMPHIS, TENN., February 28, 191}. 


Hon. THETUS W. Seer 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


DEAR Str: Am very much interested in your speech before the Housa 
of Representatives on January 16 in connection with proposed increase 
in freight rates in official classification territory. 

We are pleased to know that we have such an able friend in Con- 
gress, and will appreciate it greatly if you will send each member of 
this association shown on the back of letterhead a copy of your speech; 
also send the writer about a half dozen copies. 

Would be pleased to have you advise about what date you will mail 
these, as we desire to issue a circular to all members calling their par- 
ticular attention to your specch, urging them to give same close study. 

Yours, very truly, 
J. H. TOWNSHEND, 
Secretary-Manager. 


{Sheffield-King Milling Co., 38 Chamber of Commerce.] 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., March 4, 191}. 
Hon. THETcs W. SIMS, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR Str: We have had the pleasure of reading your speech of Janu- 
ary 16 in the House of Represebtatives in opposition to the proposed 
increase in freight rates and wish to compliment you on covering the 
matter so thoroughly. 

We would like to get a few copies of this—10 or 12, if possible, or 
less, if that is too many—to distribute. Will you kindly put us in the 
way of getting these? If it is poumie to get them from the Public 
Printer we will be pleased to send him a check for the number that he 
can spare us. 

Thanking you for your kindness, we beg to remain, 

Yours, truly, 
SHEFFIELD-KING MILLING Co., 
H. H. Kino, President. 


{San Francisco Chamber of Commerce. ‘Transportation department. 
Cable Address-Exchange.] 


FEBRUARY 16, 1914. 


Hon. Tuetcs W. Stus, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear MR. Sims: I have.read with deep interest and approval 
your speech of January 16 in opposition to the proposed increase of 
freight rates in official classification territory, and wish to congratulate 
you upon your timely action. 

It occurs to me that if copies of your speech could be mailed to the 
various members of this organization, such action would go a long way 
toward revealing to them the fact that the articles which appear from 
day to day in certain journals in support of the proposed advance do 
not represent the unanimous views of the be ha i Therefore I am 
taking the liberty of inclosing the latest mailing list of our member- 
ship, with the request that you be so good as to direct that copies of 
your speech be mailed to each member. I would also like to have a 
dozen or so for this office. 

Thanking you for your attention to this request, I remain, 


Very truly, yours, Wa. R. Wareter, 


(Inclosure.) Manager Traffic Bureau, 


[The Globe Soap Co.] 
CINCINNATI, OHIO, February 9, 191}. 
Hon. Terts W. SIMS, $ 
Member of Congress, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR Sin: We have read with interest your speech before the House 
of Representatives on the son seh of increased freight rates in official 
classification territory, and feeling that you are interested in this subject, 
we are taking the liberty of sendin 
tion, a copy of our letter of even 
mission. 

Yours, very truly, 


you, merely as a matter of informa- 
te to the Interstate Commerce Com- 


Inn Gione Soar Co., 
FRANK VAN SLYCK, 
` Traffic Manager. 


FEBRUARY 9, 1914. 


GEORGE B. McGinty, 
Secretary Interstate Commerce Commission, 
Washington, D. C. 

Drar Sin: Referring to the investigation that is now being conducted 
by the commisison under I. & S. Docket No. 333, regarding rate in- 
creases in the official classification territory, the railroads ask the 
shipping public to pay, increased freight rates aggregating between 
$45. 000 and $50,000,000 annually, and justify the increase by the 
claim that 5 8 ib not continue to operate under perami rates with- 
out danger of kruptcy, or at least without inability to give efficient 
service or keep their roads up to the proper standard, on account of 
lack of credit, thereby curtailing their purchases of necessary equip- 
ment and material. 

We desire to call the attention of the commission to several ways 
in which we think the carriers could practice economy, and believe 
that much could possibly be sayed in these directions toward makin 
up to the railroads the $45,000,000 or $50,000,000 annually whic 
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It 


attention, we respect- 
and investigation, it 
to your attention 


a. claim it is necessary for them to have. 
matters have already been suggested to the 
chance that they have not been brought to your 
fully beg to submit them for your consideration 
goa deem best, and even if they have been brought 


ore, we feel that they are of sufficient importance to justify a 
reconsideration. 

First. nsive passenger terminals. We are heartily in favor of 
improvement in termina! facilities, but we that 
if the railroads are so hard 3p as they would lead the ship public 
to believe, they are not justified m so many in us of 
dollars as they have spent in the past for bui ensive 
terminals in various large cities in qur country. is true t these 
terminals are beautiful and very convenient to the public, and we enjoy 


them ourselves when we have occasion to 


but rene being an ornament to the SERVA iaa city in which they are 
located, or an advertisement of the particular railroad that erects 


they 

to beautify the 
ruptey (so they 
say), we 
sary that the garment should be cut to fit the cloth, and an equally con- 
venient but much less expensive terminal should be made, and balance 
should be turned in to help pay for the new rails and equipment that 
they so badly need, but can not float stock or bonds to pay for. 

Second. Uptown ticket offices: The railroad companies maintain ticket 
offices at their passenger stations, for the sale of both railroad and 
Puliman tickets, but in all cities of any size and consequence so-called 
“uptown ticket offices” are also maintained. The latter are almost 
invariably located in the heart of the business portion of the city, on 
streets where rents are of the highest and usually in the most modern 
skyscrapers, and, not satisfied with being located in the more expen- 
2705 pee in the city, they oceupy the corner room on the first floor 

e. 

and marble floors and trimmings, and while they are without doubt a 

credit to the community, it seems to us ibat the railroads really 

desired to practice economy here is an opportunity where hundreds of 

thousands of dollars, if not millions, could be saved by doing away 

altogether with eae opona ticket offices” and selling their tickets 
n 


at the depot, or if, heir desire to accommodate the public, they 
consider that the blic demand convenient ‘facilities for 
securing tra rtation and sleeping-car ms, the result could 


a joint city S = t 
very reasonable expense for rent. 
what the public would turn into a street 
the corner if there was only one office. These “wu 
are not a source of revenne except as they enter into competition, one 
line with another, and while there may be reasons why they should be 
kept separate, there is certainly no reason why they should always 
be located in the most expensive quarters in the city. Nothing what- 
ever is gained, as one road usually has practically as elaborate quarters 
as another, and therefore if all of these offices were maintained in a 
more economical way the same result would accrue in the end to all. 

As we stated before, some of these ticket offices are a credit to the 
railroad company and city, but they are a luxury, as now maintained, 
rather than a necessity, and if 
claim, and can unite in efforts to secure an increase in frei 
they should be able to easily get a question of economy 
suc 
they are now practically wasting on these bea 
mental than necessary, offices. 


t rates, 


Third. Automatic stokers on locomotives: A large number of ti 


and passenger locomotives are fired and steked hand, 
locomotives otherwise are models of the latest 
ing skill. The average manufacturing lant has installed automatic 
stokers and self-feeders. Even many 
remodeled with such improvements. 

his boiler room up 
railroads claim to be up to date and, 


other thin, 
by hand with a co ing w. of fuel, which would 
sxaregats to a very Yair portion of the sum 
claim is necessary for them to have to continue operating efficiently. 
Granting, for the sake of argument, that the railroads need more money for 
the purchase of 8 rails, etc., why not attain the same end by re- 
ducing the operating epena instead of increasing the gross revenues? 
The advertisement of one company in a recent number of the Rail- 
way Review says that one locomotive fired by their stoker is doing 
ata, work which formerly required two shovel-fired locomotives. 
The railroads claim that they have practiced economy, but here is one 
case where they could save a very neat sum in the loss of fuel. We 
understand that there are at least four or five automatic stokers of ap- 
proved design, and that are practical, and we ‘suggest that your com- 
mission ascertain why the railroads have never generally adopted any 
of those designs and made an effort to stop this waste of fuel. Cer- 
ini. it can not be possible that railroads, or those controlling them, 
are interested in {increasing the consumption of coal. If not, then 
if they are sincere in their claims that 
t some of these devices into general 


, aa ak 
should the Shipping public at ‘large be asked — 1 an - 


to date in many 


Yours, very truly, 

à THE GLOBE Sor Co., 

FRANK VAN SLYCE. 
Trafic 


Manager 


Such offices are usually fitted up with mahogany furniture 


| much below what th 


tan rallvonta abe as Thara ap as they) tees Suey de SC 


er on 
as this, and save hundreds of thousands of dollars annually that | 
tiful, but more ornu- 


ical and engineer- 


of the older plants have been 

No manufacturer would consider. 

to date without automatic stokers, and, while the 
in fact, are up 

they are = meg idg methods of = — — tion, and since it has evidently come to me through your courtesy 1 am 


that the railroads now 


CINCINNATI, February 9, 1914. 


Hon. THETUS W. SIMS, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. - 

Dran Sır: It is with much pleasure that I have just read ‘your 
speech before Con on the pending application of — rallroads for 
an — ove t rates = official 3 terri While 1 

as a n -experi rta 
business is so great that I have, perhaps, 
consideration 


closely in accord with the views I have 
pardon the 


and a perusal of same, I believe, will 
and reasoning as is in evidence in your 


xp z 

additional copies of speech, as I 
„ and if you can 
additional copies, same, 1 assure you, 


B. F. DULWEBER. 


FEBRUARY 7, 191 
Mr. W. H. Witter, N 
Secretary the Hardware Manufacturers’ 
Association of the United States, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Dear Sm: Replying to your favor of the 4th instant, relative to my 
views on the 5 cent advance in freight rates, I am in- 
a copy of a 


company. 

As to whether or not the railroads are entitled to an increase in 
revenue, I have not fully made op my mind. It appears from the re- 
pora of the first eight months the last fiscal year (unfortunately I 

ave no later report before me) that there has been an increase in net 
2 income per mile of 9.7 per cent over the corresponding period 
of 1910. Observe that the increased wage scale and other expenses 
does not enter into this, as the increase quoted is net. In 1910, the 
year with which the comparison was , the Interstate Commerce 
Commission decided that rates im effect at that time were adequate. 
and going on the assumption that the question was fully investigated 
at that time, and that the decision of the commission was correct, it 
would not * ger that any increase is justified at this time. On the 
other hand, I admit the possibility that when the condition of 

railroads is taken into consideration in connection with the effect that 
it has on the general business condition and development of the entire 


country, that bly, from a standpoint of policy. it would be ad- 
visable to give them a reasonable in Sovenie, but I am un- 
Stent on to granting this increase by means of a general ad- 


rates, The increase, if it is deemed necessary or ad- 
visable, should be secured by advancing those rates which 8 now 
should be, and I am sure that the necessary in- 
ined in this manner. The rates on lumber are 
very much too high, considered on a basis of comparison with rates 
on other commodities, and 1 believe that eventually a united effort by 
all tumber interests will have to be made to secure lower and more 
equitable rates if we are to successfully cope with the constantly in- 
creasing competition of other materials. 
Yours, truly, x 


. FE 8 
Mr w. W unt anx 5, 1914 


“AG F. A. — Line, City. 


Dear Sin: I am in receipt of a pamphlet, “Are the wages we pay th 
railroads high enough?" = sed ai 
1 can not learn from the pamphlet who is responsible for its publica- 


addressing my response to you. 

The pamphlet is most interesting and is a splendid argument for a 
read ent, but not a eral advance in rates. A careful perusal of 
the facts ‘submitted would convince ‘any reasonable person that the rail- 
roads are entitled to Biner freight rates on some commodities, 

Observe that the tion of the cost of transportation per 1,000 


miles to the value of the commodities handled, according to figures 
compiled by railroad accountants, are approximately as follows: 
Per cent. 
Hammer ns Paes SRK REE OE EERE RE BG 
: .6 
4 
-9 
1. 0 
17 
1. 27 
1. 0 
0. 15 
3 
1. — 
SORES TG — —. !. 8 


The above commodities are largely handled by less than carload 
freight, necessitating handling through freight depots, which must be 
maintained for less than carload service, loading into the cars by car- 

and unloading therefrom at destination into depots. The cost of 
han in this manner is necessarily great, and when the toss, 


z5 — 1 * — . * 8 = adequate. All of these 

(The Joan Dulustnr Co, Marto lumber, „Oten: Southwest, r; onae tps cemmaaty tn ech 1 am mos terested tuan 
ni an cLean „ F. 15 9 treas- I that the commodity in which I am most int ted—lum- 
urer; J. E. Dulweber, vice president. Capital s $225,000. Millis: | ber—is not included in your . — blet. I presume that “this was pod 
Ohio, Kentucky, Mississippi, and Louisiana. : Mce- | cluded for the very reason that it already contributes more ‘than 
Lean Avenue, from Findlay ‘to Poplar Streets, e north of | ‘its to rai maintenance and profit, the average revenue 
Bank Street, on Cincinnati, New Orleans & Texas Pacific Railway,] to ‘carriers on lumber for the same distance for which the figures on 
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Four other commodities were compiled being 35 per cent, or about 70 

and 75 times greater than on clothing and shoes. This enormous rate 
is made degpite the fact that this commodity can be transported more 
Mpa than any other freight that is handled, no special terminal 
facilities or depos being required, no special equipment or service, and 
practically no 

Railroad rates on individual commodities have always been made 
without any regard to the cost of transporting that particular com- 
modity. As a result there are unquestionably many articles which are 
handled by the railroads at a tremendous loss. hile it is true that 
there are no accurate cost systems being maintained by the railroads to- 
day, so that the loss or profit on any given commodity can be definitely 
ascertained, there are some rates that are so glaringly insufficient, at 
least when compared with other rates, that it becomes instantly evi- 
dent that the handling of such commodities is unprofitable. On the 
other hand, the rates on lumber are as far out of line in the other 
direction, as will also become evident when comparison is made with 
rates on other commodities. When a carload of live stock, worth ap- 
proximately three times the value of a carload of lumber, and requiring 
special equipment, apean facilities for loading, binging service, delivery 
on a certain schedule of time, stopping for feeding, watering, etc., to- 
gether with the tremendous less and damage that accrue from the 
handling of live stock, is handled by the railroad companies at ap- 

roximately 40 per cent of the revenue derived from a carload of 
cer ite must admitted that one rate or the other is very much 
gut of line. 

I will not discuss with you the question of whether or not the rail- 
roads are entitled to an increase in their revenue. I believe that the 
railroads should be supported liberally, and that their revenne should be 
sufficient to enable them to give good service, and to be a sufficiently 
attractive inyestment to encourage the development of new roads and 
the improvement of those now in existence. I am, however, opposed to 
the railroads obtaining an increase in revenue by a general advance of 
all rates. If this is done, even though the increase were 100 or eyen 
200 per cent, I believe that there would still be many commodities that 
would be handled at a loss. Each commodity should pa its full pro- 
portion, and the increase should be secured by a readjustment of the 
rates on a basis that will yield a fair profit on every commodity that is 
handled, 

Yours, truly, 


oss or damage. 


Hydroelectric Power. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. GEORGE R. SMITH, 


OF MINNESOTA, 
Is rue House or REPRESENTATIVES, . 
Tuesday, March 17, 1914. 


Mr. SMITH of Minnesota. Mr. Speaker, under the leave 
granted to me to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I include 
a petition from the Minneapolis Civic and Commerce Associa- 
15 on the subject of hydroelectric power. The petition is as 
ollows: 


To the Congress of the United States: 

On behalf of the city of Minneapolis, State of Minnesota, the 
Minneapolis Civic and Commerce Association respectfully urges 
upon the Congress the early consideration of H. R. 2966, Sixty- 
third Congress, first session, “Tọ authorize the Secretary of 
War to make an agreement with the Municipal Electric Co., a 
corporation, for the disposal of the hydroelectric power de- 
veloped by the dam between St. Paul and Minneapolis, Minn.,” 
for the following reasons: 

1. That delay in the use of electrical energy in connection 
with the navigation of the upper Mississippi and the operation 
of the docks incidental thereto must seriously handicap the 
project of such navigation. 

2, That the great work of the Government dam in the gorge 
between the two cities after many years of work is now in a 
90 per cent state of completion. : 

3. That as this work effects the opening of navigation as far 
as Minneapolis, it is imperative that construction be begun 
upon the hydroelectric plant designed to operate and light such 
Government lock and dam, as well as the municipal docks at 
St. Paul and Minneapolis. 

4. That such docks are now available at St. Paul. 

5. That the Legislature of the State of Minnesota having 
heretofore authorized the city of Minneapolis to own and op- 
erate river terminals and docks and to issue $300,000 of bonds 
for such: purpose, the council of Minneapolis has now authorized 
the issuance of $100,000 of such bonds for such terminals and 
docks. 

6. That these municipal docks in the two cities will require 
the use of a large amount of electrical energy for hoisting, 
lighting, ctc., and for motive power for dock railroads. 

T. That in furtherance of the governmental project the cities 
of Minneapolis and St. Paul have both agreed to give valuable 
tracts of park land which will be overflowed by the operation 
of the Government dam. 

8. That the State of Minnesota by legislative action has au- 
thorized the Municipal Electric Co., a public commission, to 
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contract for and make use of the electrical energy to be gen- 
erated, and that such electrical energy can now be made avail- 
able for the use of the University of Minnesota and the munici- 
palities of St. Paul and Minneapolis. 
mis therefore urge the earliest consideration of the Stevens 

We consider its authorization imperative to meet the unique 
situation here presented if the prime objects in the construction 
of this Government work—river navigation and such incidental 
dock projects as these cities require—be not needlessly delayed. 

The reservations of amendment or repeal in the bill now urged 
wholly safeguard the Government in respect of the grants of 
power which it contains. 

[SEAL.] INNEAPOLIS CIVIC AND COMMERCE ASSOCIATION, 

By HOWARD STRONG, 
Secretary. 


Management of the National Soldiers’ Homes. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. RICHARD W.. AUSTIN, 


OF TENNESSEE, 
In tue House or Representatives, 
Tuesday, March 17, 1914. 


Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. Speaker, while we have the pension bill 
under consideration I desire to call attention to proposed legis- 
lation looking to a transfer of the management of the national 
soldiers’ homes to the War Department and to enter my protest 
against the proposed change. These homes should be officered 
and managed by men who have served either in the war for 
the preservation of the Union or in the Spanish-American War 
and not under the strict military discipline of the War Depart- 
ment, through the officers of the Regular Army. 

I believe I voice the sentiment of a large majority of the ex- 
soldiers who are members of the various homes in stating that 
they are decidedly opposed to the proposed transfer to the War 
Department. In matters of this kind affecting the interest, 
welfare, and comfort of the ex-soldiers their wishes should be 
respected by Congress. 

There may be some abuses, though I know of none, in the 
management of some of the homes, but they can be corrected. 
and, I am sure, will be if called to the attention of Col. J. W. 
Wadsworth, the president of the board of managers. 

I am personally acquainted with the officers in charge of the 
home near Johnson City, Tenn., and at Hampton, Va, and can 
say, without fear of contradiction, that there are no better 
managed institutions, public or private, in this country, In 
this connection I wish to submit for the consideration of the 
House and the members of the Committee on Military Affairs a 
letter from Col. James Sample, who for the past three years 
has been a member of the home in Tennessee. Col. Sample has 
a splendid record as a soldier and a citizen, and any statement 
he makes on this subject deserves favorable consideration. 


NatronaL Mitrrary Home, TENS., 

Mountain Branch, March 15, 191). 
Hon. RIchanů W. AustiIN, M. C., 
Washington, D. O. 
My Dear Sir: For the pore of my comrades and for what is 
right to the veterans of the Union Army who came out of the 
States when secession and bell was rampant in the destruction of our 
glorious United States and the Stars and Stripes, the men who went in 
at the start without pension or bounty, who could not go to their homes 
until the war was fought to a finish, am I making this appeal to you as 
our Representative in Congress to see that this, our home—the Mountain 
Branch—is not made a cat’s-paw for designing politicians and others. 

From time to time lately there has been some inert and false 
statements uttered by Members of the House and published In the Cox- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD and other. donaa in regard to this branch of the 
National Military Home of which your humble servant has refuted to 
the best of his ability. 

There seems to be a great degree of ignorance on the part of the 
general public in the North, and by some of their Representatives in 
Congress in regard to this branch of the National Military Home. 

Few understand how many men there were in the Southern States 
who were loyal to the National Government in its darkest days and 
what it cost those men to be loyal to it, and that now many of them 
are aged and infirm. 

To those people who are antagonizing this branch it seems as if it 
did not amount to much of anything; because there has been a loss of 
membership in some of the northern branches the Mountain Branch 
should be closed. * * * 

Because there may have been mismanagement in other branches of 
the National Military Home, there is no reason that the Mountain 
Branch management should be coupled with those branches, as stated 
by Representative ANTHONY (see clippings inclosed)——“ I have received 
hundreds of letters from old soldiers from the home at Johnson City, 
Tenn., containing serious and continued complaluts, ete. 

The writer has been a member of the Mountain Branch for over three 
years continuously—neyver out on a furlough-—has seen all the changes 


ust and 
uthern 
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that take place in that time, which are many, During all that time 
he has been the editor of the military page of the Sunday Journal and 
Tribune, of Knoxville, Tenn. He has circulated freely among the mem- 
bers, He Is well known by all the officers and everyone in and about 
the home. He knows all the old members on sight and their jar 
characteristics, and of all the conditions in the home; and he will 
venture to say there is not in this whole land to be found another 
institution of the magnitude conducted and managed as well as this 
one of the Mountain Branch. He will guarantee to pay Mr. ANTHONY 
$5 for er complaint that has been made to him by a member of 
the Mountain Branch that could not have been settled to the entire 
satisfaction of the complainant if the same had been made to our gov- 
ernor, Col. John P. Smith, provided the same was made by a sober, 
steady person, not a lunatic or an alcoholic fiend. 

As to the matter of placing all the branches under the direction of 
the War Department, this has been attempted heretofore, and the last 
two past Sécretaries of that department, after thorough investigation 
reported they could not do any better for the veterans than the rd 
of Managers had done for them these many years t. 

In regard to the men who compose this Board of Managers, I wish 
you to know and remember they are old soldiers and veterans them- 
selyes—know how to deal with their comrades, the volunteer, and there 
is a great difference between a volunteer soldier and a professional sol- 


dier. War Department management may do for Regulars of the Regular 
United States Army, but not for the citizen soldier. 
s s La % * . = 


I am asking you to give this matter your most earnest consideration, 
and not this only, but to combat all the attempts to change the present 
system at this home. I have the honor to be, 

Yours, most truly, 
JAMES SAMPLE. 


Abraham Lincoln. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. MARTIN B. MADDEN, 


OF ILLINOIS, 
IN tHe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuesday, March 17, 1914. 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, in a log cabin on the banks of 
the Sangamon River—a small stream emptying into the Illinois 
River—there lived, about 83 years ago, a long, lank, homely, 
sad-eyed rail splitter, unknown save only to his parents and a 
few scattering neighbors who, like himself, were eking out by 
the hardest kind of labor a mere existence in a then wild and 
unpromising section of this the home of the free and the land 
of the brave. He was not employed by the hour, day, week, 
month, or year, nor did he receive a daily wage as compensa- 
tion for his labor. He worked from sunup to sundown, and 
when he had piled up 400 rails he received from a poor widow, 
in exchange therefor, enough homespun cloth to make him or 
his father a pair of trousers. 

He was a Kentuckian by birth, and moyed when a young man, 
with a worthless father, a carpenter by trade, to the State of 
_Indiana, and after sojourning there for a short time came on to 
Illinois, where they built a log cabin on a bluff near the River 
Sangamon, when the young man soon became famous not only 
as the champion rail splitter of his county but also for his 
ability to dispatch hogs with ligutninglike rapidity, and for 
a service he received the munificent sum of 30 cents per 

ay. 

His rail-splitting and hog-killing proclivities did not consti- 
tute all of the qualifications which this young man possessed 
and which made him the envy of his many rural competitors. 
He could run faster, jump farther, strike harder, and could 
throw down with great ease any man bold enough to question 
his physical superiority, and although at this time his mental 
strength did not keep pace with his physical greatness, he could 
read, write, and cipher, and, above all, he could be relied upon 
and was absolutely honest, a characteristic which, like the 
rugged mountain peak, rises majestically above the clouds. 

Young Lincoln gave up the rail-splitting industry to engage 
in the grocery business, but having an inborn dislike for busi- 
ness precision and indoor confinement he speedily abandoned 
that avocation to engage in the more agreeable pastime of 
fighting Indians. He had himself elected captain of a military 
company in 1832, and proceeded to put his company in condi- 
tion to end the Black Hawk War forthwith, and although it is 
not recorded that he ever saw an Indian during that engage- 
ment, it is a matter of record that his failure to meet the enemy 
was no fault of his, 

Having political ambition and being popular with his neigh- 
bors, who for the most part were a sorry lot of very poor peo- 
ple, he in 1833, by such methods as are perfectly familiar to 
those who are in politics, and in the same way now employed— 
we have not improved much upon Lincoln's manner of doing 
polities—ingratiated himself into the good graces of his Con- 
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gressman and was appointed postmaster, in which position he 
familiarized himself with current happenings by reading to 
his patrons newspapers, postal cards, and other publications 
which came into his official hands for distribution and delivery. 
His office, as can well be imagined, was a meeting place for 
all sorts of quaint characters, who came in crowds to listen with 
admiration to the witty and wise sayings of their foremost 
fellow citizen. The official duties of this governmental dig- 
nitary were not arduous—in fact, it is said he carried the mail 
in his hat, and when transporting even his heaviest mail in this 
way there was ample room for a head destined in the near 
future to furnish intelligence enough to rule with matchless 
8 and success the greatest Nation on the face of the 
earth. 


Lincoln at this time had, of course, no intimation of his 
ultimate greatness, and it is doubtful if he had ever dreamed of 
representing in an official capacity a greater number of his 
fellow citizens than were then residing in the little village 
over which he presided with great dignity as postmaster. The 
germs of greatness were in him, however, and were being slowly 
developed by Almighty God to fit him, when the emergency 
should come, to grapple with and master the greatest and most 
complicated national problem that has ever fallen to the lot 
of man to solve. True, he was ambitious, and wisely seeing 
that his manly character and his native wit had given to him a 
place of political prominence among his fellow townsmen, it 
was perfectly natural that he should seek still higher ascend- 
ancy in the political firmament, and having natural inclination 
to orate he became a candidate for the State legislature in 
1832 and took the stump. It is written down that his speeches 
were calculated more to muse than edify, but with a per- 
sistency characteristic of all western men of ambition, and 
remembering the precept that Where ignorance is bliss, tis 
folly to be wise,” he sailed in and told his rustic hearers all 
about the affairs of government and a lot more. The following 
was his maiden speech as o candidate for the legislature: 
“Fellow citizens, I am humble Abraham Lincoln. My politics 
are short and sweet, like the old woman’s dance. I am in favor 
of a national bank, of internal improvements, and a high pro- 
tective tariff. These are my sentiments. If elected, I shall be 
thankful; if not, it will be all the same.” 


He was defeated, but having taken on considerable knowledge 
by his experience and the persistent reading of books, he did 
not complain or cuss his successful competitor for this high 
office, but like a good American citizen he went to work and 
bided his time. Again he tried the grocery business, and again 
he failed. Somehow, he seemed to be unfitted for the business 
of selling the products of the soil. Possibly the alluring smile 
of his customers when they saw the scales tip in their favor 
had something to do with it. Anyhow, he failed. Anybody 
less easily discouraged would have, after so many adversities, 
gone back to the rail-splitting business. Not so with Lincoln. 
He took to the study of the law, and by so doing he hoped to 
add to his political success, and at the same time to fit himself 
so as to render competent legal services to some unfortunate 
fellow man after he should haye mastered the intricacies of 
human jurisprudence. His great aim in life was te help his 
brother man, and to do this he was ever ready to give up his 
life. While studying law, it being necessary to keep body and 
soul together, he became an assistant surveyor, and by hard 
study equipped himself to perform the services of such an em- 
ployee in six weeks. About this time the sun began to shine 
through the dark clouds of despair which had hung over him, 
and Lincoln grew more optimistic—he never was a pessimist, 
but always seemed sad. He purchased a decent suit of clothes, 
the first he had ever had, made the acquaintance of prominent 
men, and profited by their acquaintance. 

In 1834 the people of the State of Illinois elected a new legis- 
lature and Lincoln was one of the syccessful candidates. The 
State capital was then located at Vandalia, and Lincoln was 
prominent in having enacted into law a bill removing it to 
Springfield. Aside from this bit of wise legislation, nothing 
was done in which he played a prominent part calculated to 
create an impression that he was soon to become in fame sec- 
ond only to Washington, but in the succeeding legislature, to 
which he also was elected, he and his colleague, Daniel Stone, 
the two members from Sangamon County, introduced the 
famous resolution declaring that the institution of slavery 
“ was founded on both injustice and bad policy.” 

In 1837 Lincoln was admitted to the bar and moved to Spring- 
field, a village of some 1,500 people. In 1838, at the age of 29, 
he was again elected to the legislature, where he continued 
assiduously, by wise legislation, to better the condition of the 
people. He found time to carry on the practice of law and was 
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reputed to be a good lawyer, although his services as such, being 


respectable, were not great. 

Lincoln was a born politician, His beart was in the work, 
and it was in this prolifie field that his great achievements: 
were accomplished. He did not like the technicalities of the 
law, but rather preferred to make political speeches, in which 
particular occupation his genius shone with great brilliancy. 

In 1840, during the Harrison presidential campaign, Lincoln 
stumped the State in behalf of the Whig cause, and it was dur- 
ing this canvass that he came in contact with the great scholar 
and political debater, Stephen A. Douglas. 

In 1843 Mr. Lincoln was defeated for Congress, to which high 
position he had long aspired. He was more successful in 1846, 
however, when he received a majority of the votes cast in the 
congressional contest and was elected to a seat in the National 
House of Representatives. As a Congressman Lincoln’s record 
was but fair. He made some three or four speeches, devoted 
more to wit and humor than sound reasoning, although ques- 
tions of great moment were during those days demanding the 
attention of leading statesmen. 

Many biographers have given too much time and attention 
to Lincoln’s domestic life, which was all but pleasant, as is 
well known to everybody. It is the public services of great 
men rather than their private affairs that receive and merit the 
attention of the public, and this incomparable man’s public life 
is so filled with brilliant achievements that to deviate therefrom 
would avail nothing intellectual and would be doing that which, 
to say the least, would be unwise. 

As I have said before, Lincoln’s ability as a lawyer did not 
shine with any particular brilliancy. He did not become 
famous through his practice of the law, as a State representa- 
tive, or as a Congressman. Neither could he compare in elo- 
quence with Douglas, Clay, Webster, or Calhoun as a public 
speaker. It was his matehless moral character, the prominent 
part he played in a great cause, and his marvelous leadership 
that will cause his name to be nonored and revered throughout 
the ages. 

His great political career really began. in 1854, notwithstand- 
ing he had served two years in Congress, 1847-48. 

It vas the attempt of southern statesmen to compel Congress 
to extend slavery in the Territories that aroused the great 
indignation of Lincoln and which, indirectly, made him the 
leader of the opposition to the movement to establish slavery 
in territory belonging to the United States, an institution de- 
clared by him to be “ founded on both injustice and bad policy.” 


Henry Clay’s great compromise bill succeeded in quieting | 


for a time the bitterness that was engendered by this inhuman 
attempt. It was but the calm that precedes a storm, however, 
and was short lived. An attempt to pass the fugitive-slave law 
was regarded as a national outrage by northern men, and the 
protest that was registered when man hunters seized trembling 
fugitives and took them baek to a life infinitely worse than 
death was of a nature to cause public men to tremble. The 
whole North became alive with righteous indignation at this 
barbarous and unspeakable act of inhumanity. Newspapers pro- 
tested, orators thundered, excitement exceeded all bounds. 
More fuel to the flames was added about this time by Stephen A. 
Douglas, a United States Senator from the State of Illinois, 
by the introduction of his famous Kansas-Nebraska bill, the 
purpose of which was to epen up the vast territory of Kansas 
and Nebraska to the introduction of slavery, providing that the 
people of these Territories should so favor. The South needed 
this Territory, and Douglas, who had presidential aspirations, 
was playing into their hands. 

The attempt to put the bill on the statute book opened the 
eyes even of some Demoeratie leaders of the North and a 
united outery of protestation from the press, the platform, andi 
the pulpit was raised in one great scream of wrath, which no 
doubt could be distinctly heard south of Mason and Dixon’s 
line. 

It will not be necessary for me to recount the many crimes 
committed in the Territory of Kansas by armed ruffians from 
Missouri, who elected by fraud a legislature favorable to slavery 
in that Territory. Nor will it be necessary for me to discuss 
the decision of the Supreme Court in the Dred Scott case. You 
are all familiar with these matters. Suffice it to say that 
these triumphs were exceedingly pleasing to the southern cause, 
and that the question now was, Shall slavery advance into new 
territory? The Nerth said no, the South said yes. 

At this stage of the contest Lincoln came upon the scene 
and his career as a national character began. He crossed 
swords with Douglas, reputed to be the most powerful advocate 
of Democratie principles in the North. They were both candi- 
dates for the United States Senate—Lincoln the Republican 
candidate and Douglas the Democratic nominee. The debates 


the 


which took plaee between these two giants became world fa- 
mous. Lincoln, filled with indignation at the wrongs that had 


been perpetrated upon humanity, seemed to be inspired as he 


combated the arguments of the trained political debater Doug- 


las. His battle ery was “The Government can not endure 
half slave and half free,” and that “A house divided against 
‘itself can not stand.” 
‘limits, however, but admitted that the South had a right to a 
. fugitive-slave law, but he never missed an opportunity to let 
it be known that he despised the institution of slavery. His 


He did not go beyond the constitutional 


speeches during this contest attracted such universal attention 
that he was invited to speak in Easterm States, which he did 
in such splendid syle as to add increased glory to his fame as 


‘an orator. 


Following his contest with Douglas, which attracted so much 


| attention throughout the civilized world, the people of the North 
‘demanded the nomination of Lincoln as President. The Repub- 


lican Party heeded the call and in 1860 made him its standard 
bearer. After the election, which waged furiously in all sections 
of the country, Lincoln was elected. The North had triumphed 
over the South. Cannons roared, bells were rung, brave men 
cried with joy, and the prayers of the oppressed ascended to 
high heaven. Great was the victory and great was Lincoln. 

The South immediately set up the cry that the election was a 
“sectional and minority election,” and between election day 
and the date when Lincoln was to be sworn into office several 
of the Southern States seceded from the Union and set up a 
government of their own at Montgomery, Ala. They seized Fed- 
eral forts, arsenals, customhouses, post offices, and everything 
else they could appropriate which would aid them in a war 
which was sure to follow. 

On the 4th of March, 1861, Abraham Lincoln was inaugurated 
President of the United States. How I should love to have 
seen that ceremony and listened to the words of wisdom as 
they fell from his lips during his inauguration address. What 
a privilege it must have been to look into his sad and pensive 
face as he counseled his countrymen to remain cool during the 
pending crisis. His whole address was summed up in two short 
paragraphs: 

The power confided in me will be used to hold, occupy, and possess 
the 88 “ere places belonging to the Government and to collect 


orts, but beyond what may be necessary for these 
objects there will be no invasion, no use of 8 — e people 


anywhere. 


your hands, my dissatisfied fellow countrymen, and not in mine 

is the momentous issue of civil war. The Government will not assail 
you. Yon can have no conflict without being yourself the aggressors. 

The South became the aggressors and inevitable war followed. 

The trials and tribulations of the great Lincoln were many dur- 

ing these dark and uncertain days; but out of his tribulations 

came patience, and out of patience came experience, and out of 


experience came hope, according to the Scriptures. His love 
for man seemed to grow in the very face of the fiercest war 


that has ever been waged. A war between father and son, 
brother and brother—a horrible, unthinkable war. Lincoln 


well knew, however, that the end justified the means, and real- 


ized that out of the awful slaughter of men and loss of treasure 
would come a reunited country and lasting peace; and, far more 
important than either reunion or peace, he knew that the 
shackles which bound in servitude a race of people would fall. 
from bruised limbs and 4.000.000 souls would march erect into 
the bright sunlight of sweet freedom. Thank God, the great 
emancipator lived long enough to witness: this, his crowning 


achievement. 


Some writers hold that Lincoln's death was timely, in that it 
prevented a possible political error during the reconstruction 
period, which might have sullied in some degree his illustrious 
services. I do not believe it, and I am sorry he did not live to 
know. that even the most radical of southern sympathizers now 
rejoice in the delivery from bondage of a race of human beings 
into the glorious realm of liberty; and I am persuaded that had 
the fatal bullet never been fired from the pistol of the assassin 
Booth no publie act of his, had be lived to this good day, would 
have resulted in anything but good to his fellow man. His great 
foresight and his inborn love for justice would have precluded 
such a result. The present universal admiration for his match- 
less services frowns upon the very intimation of such a thing. 
He was too great, too sympathetic, too farseeing, too wise, and 
too just to enter into any arrangement whereby anything but the 
full measure of Justice would result to all. 

Commemoration of the Nation’s heroes is not only proper but 
it is wise. It fosters patriotism, without which no country can 
be great. 

Lineoln’s life was one of purest patriotism; it was devoted 
unselfishly to the promotion of the country’s good. He was the 
friend of mankind; he believed in manhood; he wanted to see 
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this a land of freedom in fact as well as in name. He worked 
to that end. He assumed a great burden when he took the 
Presidency ; he met the responsibilities with courage and a heart 
full of charity. but he met them and overcame every difficulty; 
he conquered the foes of free government and made this a Gov- 
ernment of manhood suffrage. 


When this Government was formed it was the most gigantic. 


experiment of the kind ever attempted by man; it was given no 
place in the political considerations of the world; it was thought 
to be but a passing illusion. No one believed the experiment 
would succeed; failure was freely predicted. A government by 
` the people, it was said, was impossible. But Washington's Gov- 
ernment still lives, It has grown and prospered. It.has be- 
come a great world power. It thrills with potent life and ex- 
alted hopes. The Civil War was the one test needed to prove 
the ability of the people to govern themselves; and never was 
the Nation so full of life, so filled with courage, so encouraging 
to the friends of freedom, so menacing to the foes of the Repub- 
lic as when the sun of Appomattox shone upon its banner and 
' revealed within its azure ground the full galaxy of its stars. 

Through the instrumentality of the martyred Lincoln and his 
patriotic followers were fought the battles for the preservation 
of the Union, and we of the present day are enabled to live in 
a land where every citizen is a sovereign, and every man, 
woman, and child is free to worship God according to the dic- 
tates of his own conscience; a land whose inventions lead the 
world; where the printing press and the church follow close 
upon the march of empire; where caste is ignored; where the 
humblest child of poverty may aspire, unrebuked, to the highest 
place in the gift of the Nation: 

Men from the worn-out monarchies of Europe can but discern 
that the noblest trend of human progress lies in the direction of 
republics. In this form the latent possibilities of the human 
race may best find expression, and America will stand before 
the nations of the world forever to exemplify the life and 
strength of this the greatest of all republics, and the name and 
works of Abraham Lincoln emblazoned upon the pages of our 
country's history will forever be handed down to a grateful 
posterity and be applauded by the generations that are to people 
this continent in the ages to come as the greatest instru- 
mentality the world has ever seen in the dissemination of the 
principles of universal liberty. 


Government Aid to Good Roads. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. WYATT AIKEN, 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA, 
In tue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Wednesday, March 18, 1914, 


On the bill (H. R. 11686) to provide that the United States shall, in 
certain cases, aid the States and the civil subdivisions thereof in the 
construction and maintenance of rural post roads, 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. Speaker, it is not that I expect my remarks 
or the score or more of speeches made on the subject to change 
sentiment the least in the House, for sentiment here is over- 
whelming in favor of the measure. 

Since nearly all the main public roads of this country are 
used by rural carriers for 10 or 15 miles out from every town of 
consequence, the mere working of post roads, roads used by the 
United States Government in carrying the mails, will serve the 
great majority of people of the rural sections and coyer a large 
per cent of the most important roads throughout the United 
States. 

This Government has just recently gone into the express 
business—a step which I heartily approve—and the real burden 
of the Parcel Post System falls mainly on the rural carrier. 
The Parcel Post System will be a great revenue producer, and 
the revenue will be derived from exchange of products between 
country and town. If, then, the carrier must go into the ex- 
press or drayage business, the Government should help give 
him roads suited to the weight of his new burdens. 

What justification was there for the Government granting 
great areas of western lands to railway corporations to aid in 
building railroads across the continent except the fact that these 
railways would hasten the settlement of the West and increase 
the general wealth of the Nation? 

Again, how else can the Government justify its act in arti- 
ficially watering the western desert except on the broad prin- 
ciple that the lands would be settled by individuals who would 


contribute to the sum of national wealth? In neither of these 
instances did the National Government have constitutional war- 
rant for spending the people’s money; and yet, I am frank to 
say, I believe the money was wisely appropriated. 

In contributing to public road building the Government has 
the fullest constitutional warrant—* to facilitate transportation 
of the mails.“ 

In no way can the National Government benefit the whole 
people so effectually as by improving public roads, Good roads 
reduce the cost of transportation from 28 cents per ton to not 
more than 10 cents per ton per mile. 

It has been objected that this legislation is in the interest of 
the rural sections. 

Mr. Speaker, every good-roads movement that has been agi- 
tated throughout my section is heartily indorsed by the towns 
and cities of the country. The man who lives in the town or 
city is shortsighted indeed if he can not see that whatever re- 
duces the cost of production and transportation reduces the 
price to the consumer. The city man is wholly a consumer. He 
of all men should seek to reduce the cost of production and 
transportation. If it costs 10 cents per pound to carry butter 
from the producer to the home market, and then 10 cents per 
pound to carry it from the home market to the city market. the 
city purchaser finally pays the whole freight. And I can say 
just here that millions of pounds of surplus butter are annually 
withheld from the market because producers are not willing to 
trudge through the mud to market. Scarce butter makes high 
prices, and it is so with every other product of the farm. Con- 
sidering the farmer’s opportunities for marketing hé gets very 
little for what he sells. If he had a more accessible market, he 
would sell more products, sell them cheaper, and make more 
profit. This bill is fair in the distribution of Government funds 
in aid of road building. It is based on the per cent of population 
as compared with the total population of the United States, and 
then on the total road mileage of a State as compared with the 
road mileage of the United States. And then, too, it will stimu- 
late the States to greater effort, for no appropriation will be 
made to a State that does not appropriate a like amount. 

One of the greatest problems now before Congress and the 
country for solution is, How shall we provide better roads over 
which to haul the products of the farm to market at less ex- 
pense and transport United States mail with more facility and 
at less cost? 

There is a fierce struggle going on just now as to what char- 
acter of roads in the States shall receive Federal aid. One 
class is of the opinion that the United States should limit its 
road activities to a few very high class “ ocean-to-ocean” and 
“ cross-continent” highways. Another class believes that aid 
should first be given to a general system of good roads con- 
necting the farms with the near-by towns and railway stations. 
The views of this second class are set forth with much clear- 
ness in statements made by Secretary of Agriculture Houston 
and Goy. Majors, of Missouri, before the House Committee on 
Roads in hearings had on the Shackleford road bill. 

Secretary Houston said: 


The roads which the Nation most needs to have improved are those 
that lead from the farm to the nearest railway station. My imagina- 
tion, of course, is impressed by the picture of a system of roads that 
would connect all of the lead ng cities and enable a man to go com- 
fortably to any of the country, and in time I suppose we shall have 


such a s ut it seems to me that we should begin with the local 
road leading m the farms to the nearest railway station 
I suppose ever, y will agree that the railroad is the national road 


for a vast majority of people. The man who has an automobile and 
who has the e will great distances, but the great mass of the 
people of the country will take very short trips, and mainly for business 
purposes, 

Goy. Majors said: 


The public bighways of a country have ever marked by distinct 
epoches its civilization and progress. It has marked it in the life of 
our country. In the construction of railways we stand at the zenith. 
Our waterways, with which we have been blest more than any other 
nation, have neglected, while our highways are practically in the 

inning, and until these nighways stand abreast our broadest civili- 
zation, we will not be living up to our best privileges and the highest 
standard we can maintain in our civic and commercial life. 

With the matter practically settled that Congress is in favor of 
granting Federal ald in the construction and maintenance of high- 
ways, the question naturally presents itself to our minds, In what 
way should aid be given, and what character of roads should be con- 
structed, 8 or maintained? 

Men who have not studied the subject or glven the proposition much 
thought will immediately think about the construction and mainte- 
nance of macadam, concrete, and brick roads and highways of like 
character. In other words, they see a mental picture of roads which 
represent the acme of construction but which are much limited In their 
service in handling the commerce of the Nation. But, gentlemen, while 
we favor the construction of these splendid traffic ways, yet these are 
not the roads which mean most to the whole people. It is the dirt 
road representing the first leg of the journey, and over which moves 
the t c of the es ge that serves the Nation most; the road which 
enables William Smith, John Jones, and James Brown to bring more 
products to the railway stations and to the first markets of the 9 
the road that enables them to double the size of the haul, make the 
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transit in less time, save wear and tear of harness and wagons, and 
the lives of horses; the road that will bring additional hundreds of 
thousands of acres under cultivation; the road that will increase the 
value per acre of all the land through which it : the road that 
will save hundreds of thousands of dollars in shrinkage in the delivery 
of live stock to the markets; the road every tendency of which is to 
improve community life and make it better morally, civilly, and com- 
peaty: As you build up the “aig eng you build up the eona 
as you build up the county, you build up the State, and as you bu 
up the State you bulld up the Nation. So the real progressive and com- 
mercial achievements, one about by roads, in the finality must 
rest upon the dirt roads those sections producing the tural 
roducts and the live stock that feed the country and g to the 
Nation its balance of trade. 

The macadam, concrete, and brick roads are great highways and serve 
their useful purposes as trank lines In certain sections and under cer- 
tain conditions and cireumstances. Where the commerce between cities 
and territory adjacent thereto requires this character of roads, the 
propis are building them, and that without Federal aid. We are 

ilding them in Missouri, and wherever you find a wealthy and pro- 

ve citizenship, and the business interests ace it, the same 
will continue fo be builded no matter whether Federal ald be gira 
or not. Federal aid, however, will enable us to build more of them, 
and we wish such aid to that end. ‘There are hun s of men in 
publie life who are championing the cause of these kinds of roads, 
but few men, however, are championing the cause of dirt roads, the 
real roads serving the people. The dirt roads are the most important 
of all roads because these roads reach out like tentacles into country 
life and over them is moved the products representing the real com- 
merce of the Nation, and the improvement of these roads will mean 
more to the Republic than any other one achievement which can be 
brought about. 

For these reasons I propose to address myself to the subject of dirt 
roads and advocate at this time their cause in the securing of Federal 
aid for construction and maintenance. Those dirt roads are the real 
highways of commerce. They are in the great majority and without 
them you would have little or no use for the maca roads or other 
highways of like character. I address myself to the subject of dirt 
roads because I believe in beginning at the bottom in building up the 
road fabric. As the dirt roads are Improved year by year, by p 
of evolution, when necessity requires a certain percentage of them will 
become trunk lines and be converted into macadam, concrete, or brick 
roads. This will come about when the betterment of the dirt roads 
has so improved the agricultural and other communities through which 
they pass that the wealth, population, and commerce justify it. 

You reach the kernel when you advocate a system of road improve- 
ments which begins at the bottom. The repeat A 8 concrete, and 

dam roads serve their useful purpose, bu e dirt roads serve 
a hundred where these roads serve one. These highly improved ways 
are of small benefit to the men living in the agricultural sections who 
are struggling and toiling to increase the volume of commerce reaching 
the markets, and to place same in the markets at a reduced cost for 
transportation. 

Where the roads frum the farm to the railway station are partly bad 
dirt roads and partly macadam roads, the farmer, when he makes 
a haul, must gauge his load not by the macadam road over which he 
1 775 a part of the distance, but by the bad dirt road he must travel. 

That we should do is to improve road, gauging the load the pro- 
If he has to struggle with bad dirt roads, he is the 
man we wish to serve. These roads are the arteries of the commerce 
of the soil, and our very life, credit, prosperity, educational, church, 
and future Interests depend upon them. The closer we place the pro- 
ducer to the markets the lower will be our cost of living. The roads 
which serve the producer to-day are the dirt roads, and 50 years from 
now the great majority of roads serving the producer will still be dirt 
roads—it will never be an. se. So, when it comes to determin- 
ing what character of roads shall receive Federal aid, I ask what are 
you going to do about the dirt road, the real road of the people. It is 
a concrete, open proposition, and more good can be obtained in giving 
the major portion of your moneys to the improvement of these roads 
rather than to others. 


ducer must haul. 


Pensions. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GUY T. HELVERING, 


OF KANSAS, 
IN tue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuesday, March 17, 1914. 


On the bill (H. R. 14284) granting pensions and increase of pensions to 
eertain soldiers and sailors of the Civil War and certain widows and 
dependent children of soldiers and sailors of said war. 

Mr. HELVERING. Mr. Speaker. in introducing this measnre 
for the consideration of the House, I wish to state that the com- 
mittee Las ery diligently and with conservatism arrived at the 
amounts allowed in the different cases contained ir this bill. 

It has been charged by some that members of the committee 
were taking advantage of their position on the committee by 
securing favorable action on their own bills, This assertion [ 
wish to emphatically deny. 

I have here in my hand a complete list of the membership 
and the number of cases that un ve been allowed each Member, 
While some Members have no soldiers to speak of in their dis- 
tricts, and therefore have but few claims, the other districts in 
which reside a large number of soldiers have all been treated on 
a uniform basis, as nearly as possible, if their claims have been 
properly presented and the evidence submitted to the clerk of 
the committee. 


Nearly every day on which pension bills are considered men 
will rise and ask, Why not enact general legislation to meet 
these cases? Why not put all soldiers and the widows of old 
soldiers on an equal basis? As far as I am personally con- 
cerned, I would be pleased to see some general legislation passed 
by this House that would provide for the old soldier or his 
widow in such a way that they would not be subjected to want 
and privation, now that they have reached that age in life 
where the country which they perpetuated and saved has an 
opportunity to show its appreciation of their sacrifices, 

The Sherwood Act wasa great law. All over this country are 
many grateful hearts that are praising that great man for the 
gallant fight he has made in.their behalf and secured for them 
the legislation that permits the Government to carry out its 
contract with the soldier, although in some cases it may come 
as a tardy justice. That grand old man will long live in the 
memory of all American soldiers. 

You who question this bill do not question his motives, you 
do not question his sincerity, you do not question bis loyalty 
to the flag and to the country. I am indeed proud of the privi- 
lege of serving on a committee presided over by so able, so 
patriotic, and so considerate a gentleman as Gen. SHERWOOD. 

But you must admit, and you will admit if you lay aside 
your prejudice, that general legislation can not meet conditions 
in all cases.. I have often said in the committee and on the 
floor of this House that we can not gauge the effect of wounds 
or the resulting conditions of disease. The same causes very 
often result in vastly different conditions. It is to meet these 
diverse results that we must resort to special legislation. Gen- 
tlemen have in the past, and undoubtedly will in the future, 
charge that it is politics that actuate Members to support these 
bills. I hope that no man on the floor of this House will ever 
be guilty of prostituting his honor, his patriotism, or his oath of 
office by such a thought or action. My prayer is that we may 
never so far depart from the Ideals of our fathers as to be guilty 
of so base a deed. 

We are men selected to carry out a sacred trust; may we 
never allow our faculties to become besmirched by so sordid 
and despicable a coating of selfishness as to prevent us from 
doing our duty as men and patriots. No man should prey upon 
the Pubiic Treasury to promote selfish ambitions, 

Who are these men and women that will receive the benefits 
of the passage of this bill? We might ask the question, Who 
were the defenders of this country in its hours of distress and 
distraction, and answer it by saying the men whose names you 
see here. What of those men? What of their loving wives, 
who in those days suffered in many cases, more than the loyal 
defender of the flag who was at the front of the battle? 

Can a question of this kind ever be discussed without paying 
a tribute to the Union soldier? Whether his name is enrolled 
among the living or marks the modest headstone on some slop- 
ing hillside of the sunny Southland we honor and respect him, 
His great work is done. He fought a worthy fight against a 
gallant and courageous antagonist. History for centuries will 
record his deeds and assign him the place he deserves. His 
well-done deeds guarantee that. But to-day—what of to-day— 
while many of them are still with us? I say let us do our duty 
to the living while the privilege is ours. 

Some men have been heard to remark that “it was only the 
stay-at-homes and the boys who went on a vacation at the end 
of the war” that now benefit by the liberal pension policy of 
our Government. I am glad to know that they at least admit 
it is the attitude of this great Government to have a liberal 
pension policy. 

It is not my purpose to recall the bitter struggle, the animosi- 
ties, and bitter enmities engendered by that fierce war, but when 
men will ridicule the patriotism, the bravery, and the fortitude 
of those soldiers, then I feel justified in calling attention to the 
conflict, the fiercest in the history of the world; and, having 
done so, I would ask if those who engaged in it have not paid 
the price for the privileges which we enjoy to-day? 

I have recently read where it is estimated that there were 
some 2.730 battles during this war. The slain of the Union 
Army numbered 5,000 officers and 90,000 men. with over 180,000 
who died of disease, a total of nearly 300.000 men. How does 
this compare with other wars and conflicts famous in history? 

The losses during the Revolutionary War, including the killed, 
wounded, and captured of both the American and British 
Armies. were about 22,000 men. The loss of either the Union 
or Confederate Armies at the Battle of the Wilderness or Get- 
tysburg exceeded that number. 

Referring to history’s pages we find that Frederick the Great 
lost only 64 per cent of his force at the great Battle of Lignitz. 
Napoleon's loss at Austerlitz was less than 15 per cent and at 
Waterloo about 12 per cent. 
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How do these figures compare with Gettysburg, where the 
losses were more than 30 per cent, and at Spotsylvania, where 
the loss was nearly 35 per cent? Do not these figures tell a 
story? Do they not refute the idea that we are to-day reward- 
ing services not well performed? 

Ob, it was a glorious patriotism that carried these men 
through that ordeal, and it is a blessed privilege that we are 
to-day able to reward them for it. 


Why Some Farmers Move to Canada. 


Last year Jefferson County received from its 730,000 acres in the 
forest reserve the sum of $602 in lieu of taxes. The assessable area 
of that gigantic million-acre county is but 280,000 acres, 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ALBERT JOHNSON, 


OF WASHINGTON, 
In tue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Saturday, March 14, 1914, 
On the bill (H. R. 13679) making appropriations for the Department of 
Agriculture for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1915. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Speaker, a dozen years 
or so ago a sturdy, industrious, and frugal man worked in the 
logging camps of Grays Harbor, in the State of Washington. 
Having married, he desired to gain something for his young 
family and went to the Queets River, in Jefferson County, and 
took up a homestead. Painfully he cleared up a small portion 
of his lands und with much labor erected a neat house out of 
cedar shakes. 

The man proved up on his land, and by continuous labor he 
was enabled to support his family at least in comfort. Now 
he says that the rapid increase in taxes has created a burden 
which it is impossible for him to meet. His assessment this 
year amounts to $92.50, and when a man lives on a ranch up 
in the Queets country and supports a family and is then en- 
abled to pay $92.50 cash for taxes he has performed a wonder- 
ful work. It is almost beyond the power of any man to do it, 
and there is little surprise in the fact that he has gone outside 
to work and is now endeavoring to sell his property for what 
he can get, as he feels that as the years go on the burden will 
increase until his farm is confiscated and his children left 
penniless. 

This man lives in a county of which more than three-fourths 
is in a great forest reserve. Jefferson County has an area of 
1,747 square miles, or 1,078,400 acres, of which 730,000 are in 
the reserve. Last year Jefferson County received from the 
Forest Service as its share of the famous 25 per cent sales the 
munificent sum of $602. In other words, Jefferson County de- 
rived as revenue from 730,000 acres the sum of $602. The 
lands outside of the reserve had to pay for the upkeep of Jef- 
ferson County. The area of assessed lands in that gigantic 
million-acre county is but 280,000 acres. This is why the set- 
tlers are being crumpled up. This is why they can not cele- 
brate Christmas. The burden is heavy for the big owners; it 
simply kills the small owners, 

Ordinarily such a proposition as this man had would have 
proved attractive. The country is beautiful, the soil prolific, 
and, while there are no markets, because there are no roads, 
hard work suffices to provide the necessities of life for his fam- 
ily, but it is impossible to earn almost $100 in cash to contrib- 
ute to the support of this beneficent Government, 

This man is trying to sell, and he is only one of hundreds. 
In a letter to a prominent citizen of Grays Harbor he writes: 


I have 149 acres of good river-valley and in township 25, range 10 
west, section 26, adjoi the River Queets, In Jefferson County, The 
county cruise of timber two and three-fourths million, 
spruce. I have a good six-room, two-story house, painted white. 1 
split the timber from the tree and dressed it by hand. Also have a good 
bearing orchard. The ranger's statement of improvements was esti- 
ate lp ey In 1912, when I proved up, which all of my witnesses 


0. 

My taxes increased last year from $69.13 in 1912 to 892.38 in 191 
an increase of about 334 per cent per year. I am getting old, I} 
12 years of the best of my life, with untold hardships, whicb you know 
are too numerous to mention here, trying to improve a bome for m, 
children. I saw no hope, gave up in despair, and moved out. Now 
oe not support my family and pay rent for a farm outside and pay my 


es. 
If I should take sick and see death facing me (which would 8 
be the only relief), it would be of no use for me to make a will, for at 
this rate of increase in taxes the place would be sold and a debt against 
it for more than it was worth when my youngest child e of age. 
They tell me the tax is on the timber and improvements, and as there 
1s a strict law against burning timber or 33 1 —. 
t the increase to continue. I can not cut all the down 
let it rot, as I am too old. 


I suppose timbermen are not kicking about taxes, as they are able to 
pay them, and it does a poor farmer no good to complain, for his voice 
never rises above his hat. and if he should attempt 3 his views, 
his Representative will likely tell him he has an excellent memory and 
remembers him. That's about all it ever amounts to. 

I note that commercial clubs and chambers of commerce are trying to 
boom the country to bring new settlers in. In my feeble judgment, their 
time spent in reducing taxes, by bringing about expedient legislation, 
would tend to keep acclimated farmers, as well as al) other citizens, in 
the State, instead of driving them inte the bread line, which means a 


sure increase of taxes in the future, for those hungry people must be 


fed by the yr ge 
I can not my family and have them join the pension roll 
which would mean more taxes. If I should, I would be arrested and 


convicted under the lazy-husband act, and the twentieth-century lash 
would hasten my final roll call. 

I am offering my place, all told, at $3.000. Have advertised it in 
various papers and can not find anyone fool enough to buy. What will 


you give me? I will to remove all improvements, so as to make 
the tax as light on you as possible. 
If you will only 


give me enough to pay me and my family’s way 
across the line Into Canada, where a farmer that tries to improve his 
lace is protected, please let me hear from you; and if you do not care 
o buy it, would you be so kind as to call some one's attention to it that 

might rest is buy. 
8 L. G. Kerns. $ 

Mr. Speaker, I have a hundred or more letters in similar 
vein. During this debate I have presented several. They cama 
from those who have pioneered for the sake of opening a great 
country; men who have given from 10 to 20 of the best years of 
their lives and who are now being slowly ground to death be- 
tween two gigantic millstones—overmuch conservation and over- 
much taxation. 

As a pall over all stands the great, gloomy forest, containing 
countless millions of trees which will rot, fall, and die three 
times over before that forest pays a single dollar—150 or 200 
years hence. 


Parcel Post Limitations. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SAMUEL W. SMITH, 


OF MICHIGAN, 
’ In tHe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Saturday, March 21, 1914. 


Mr. SAMUEL W. SMITH. Mr. Speaker, under the leave 
granted to me to extend my remarks in the Recorp I include 
an article from the Dry Goods Economist, of New York, Sat- 
urday, February 28, 1914. 

The article is as follows: 


PABCEL POST LIMITATIONS. 


Valuable as is the work performed by the Post Office Depart- 
ment in connection with the transportation of small packages, 
the Government should beware of so extending it as to deprive 
the business community of the indispensable service rendered by 
private concerns, 

That the express companies are fulfilling a necessary func- 
tion, one which is not performed by the parcel post and in all 
probability can not be, is the contention of William A. Marble, 
president of the Merchants’ Association of New York. 

In an extremely interesting an instructive article in the New 
York Herald of last Sunday, Mr. Marble shows clearly the wide 
difference between the service performed by the parcel post - 
and by the express companies. 

Inasmuch as it was the Merchants’ Association of New York 
which three years ago organized a Nation-wide movement for 
the regulation of the express companies, resulting in the reform 
of the express companies’ methods and exerting an important 
influence toward the establishment of the parcel post, it would 
be safe to assume that its president has no bias in favor of the 
companies, even if the absence of such a feeling were not clearly 
apparent in Mr. Marble's article. 

An accurate presentation of the facts in the case is of great 
value at the present time, in view of the tendency on the part 
of the Post Office Department to extend the operations of the 
parcel post even further than it has been carried by recent new 
regulations. It is to be hoped that President Marble's state- 
ments will receive all the consideration they so well deserve at 
the hands of the Washington administration, as well as from 
business men throughout the country. 

That the parcel post is an immense public benefit President 
Marble freely admits. He recognizes that the operations of the 
express companies are, in the main, restricted to the lines of 
the railways, and that prior to the establishment of the parcel 
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post all of the population not living in or adjacent to railroad 
towns was without effective means for cheap and speedy trans- 
mission of parcels. Furthermore, the gap between the 60,000 
post offices and the 32,000 express offices has been bridged by 
the parcel post. 

In addition, the parcel post charges for small packages are, 
in the main, materially lower than those imposed by the express 
companies. There is a reason for this, however. The express 
companies furnish facilities which are not provided by the 
parcel post. They collect parcels and give a receipt therefor. 
They assume responsibility for loss or damage—without extra 
charge up to the $50 limit, and to any extent in excess of that 
sum on payment of an additional insurance charge. 

All this means a great increase in the express companies’ ex- 
penses, since an elaborate and complete accounting system is 
needed to keep track of each of the millions of packages trans- 
ported. 

The Post Office gives no receipts, makes no record of individual 
parcels, and thus does not require waybills, delivery sheets, or 
vouchers. It has no detailed accounts with the railroads, but 
pays them on a basis of bulk weight, computed, by weighing, 
once in four years. It assumes only a limited responsibility and 
this only on prepayment of an additional fee. 

But, more than this, the parcel post does not provide for the 
transportation of perishable articles, while certain others are 
wholly excluded from the mails. All parcel-post packages, too, 
are subject to opening and examination by the post-office clerks. 
Again, the parcel post makes no safe provision for the transpor- 
tation of valuable papers, currency, coin, bullion, jewelry, and 
similar articles, the movement of which is large; nor does it 
provide for the safe transportation of fragile packages, which 
are carried by the express companies in safety trunks. 

These disadvantages of the parcel post could not be offset by 
lower rates. The new express rates on packages of four pounds 
and upward, as Mr. Marble points out, are approximately as 
low as, and in some cases lower than, the parcel-post charges; 
and they include all the costs attaching to a shipment, while the 
parcel-post charges include only a part of them. 

Mr. Marble further points to the indispensability of the ex- 
press service to merchants in particular. That over 90 per cent 
of all the express shipments leaving New York are merchants’ 
shipments is largely accounted for, he says, by the comparison 
above made between express and parcel-post facilities. Mer- 
chants need to have their outgoing packages “ picked up” by a 
collection service. They must be protected by receipts. Pre- 
cautions must be taken against damage, and the safety of valu- 
able packages must as nearly as possible be assured. Indemnity 
against loss and against damage must be given. Provision must 
also be made for the transportation of articles of every class, 
fragile, perishable, and so forth. 

To what, then, could merchants have recourse if the express 
companies were to be driven out of business, is a question which 
calls for the most serious consideration. And that the express 
companies would be driven out of business were the Govern- 
ment's facilities extended so as to make the companies’ opera- 
tions unprofitable is easy of demonstration. 

In Mr. Marble’s opinion, the mere raising of the parcel post 
weight limit to 100 pounds—which has already been suggested 
would sufficiently lessen the volume of traffic available to the 
express companies to make their business profitless and force 
their retirement, 

The result, as above suggested, would be a serious loss of 
transportation facilities to the business world. Nor would this 
loss be offset by the feeling that a “ grasping monopoly had been 
put out of business.” The defects, abuses, and excessive rates 
of the express companies, Mr. Marble asserts, have been thor- 
oughly ironed out. ‘Their efficiency is higher than ever before. 
Their rates are prescribed by process of law and are as nearly 
reasonable as it is practicable to make them until they have 
been tried out through actual operation during a reasonable 
period of time. 

On the other hand, the actual cost of the parcel post is not 
known. We are glad that Mr. Marble has touched on this point, 
because it is a fact, as the Economist has endeavored to show, 
that the Government is not proceeding on a proper business basis 
in connection with the extension of the parcel post. 

The Economist has more than once referred to the injustice 
done the railroads by the absence of increased payment for the 
increased service they are compelled to render the Government. 
Mr. Marble states that thus far the railroads have been paid 
almost nothing for parcel-post transportation. It is obvious that 
the outlay in this direction must be increased, and enormously 
so. The entire machinery of the Postal Service must also be 
greatly enlarged. There will be need of new terminal buildings 
and wagon service, of new post-office buildings, and of an army 


of new employees. 
accrued can the true cost of the parcel post be known; and until 
it is known and the actual revenues are likewise known it ig 
idle,” says Mr. Marble, to contend that the new service is pay- 


“Not until all of these expenses have fully 


ing its way. To venture further into a far wider field and to 
assume far greater risk until the financial results of the present 
undertaking are positively developed would be the wildest finan- 
cial plunging.” 

We are satisfied that the merchants and manufacturers will 
indorse this view. The parcel post, though doubtless it enables 
the mail-order houses to still further encroach ou the trade of 
the smaller retailers, is, up to a certain point, an advantage to 
our citizens as a whole. And, as the Economist showed by its 
recent canvass, much of the harm that would be done even to 
the smaller merchant js eliminated by the zone system. Grant- 
ing all this, however, it is equally obvious that so long as the 
express companies “behave themselyes”—and they are now 
compelled to do so by the Interstate Commerce Commission— 
there is no good reason for the extension of the Government's 
activities in the merchandise transportation field. And this is 
all the more the case if, as seems only too sure, this extension 
would entail the destruction of transportation agencies which, 
it is yery evident, the Government is in no position to replace. 


District of Columbia Appropriation Bill. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. WILLIAM J. CARY, 


OF WISCONSIN, 
In rue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Tuesday, March 24, 1914, 

On the bill (HI. R. 10528) making appropriations to provide for ex- 
penses of the government of the District of Columbia for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1915, and for other purposes. 

Mr. CARY. Mr. Speaker, in the course of my remarks on 
December 19, 1913, in replying to a statement by the gentieman 
from North Carolina [Mr. Pace] concerning the purchase of 
automobiles for District officials, I said that the gentleman 
probably was unaware of the fact that the purchase of the 
machine to which he referred was “never authorized for the 
engineer commissioner, but for the superintendent of street 
sweeping.” A little later, the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. 
Sisson] declared that the appropriation act of 1911 specifically 
authorized the purchase and maintenance of an automobile 
for the official use only of the engineer commissioner and the 
assistant engineer commissioner,” and set apart £2.400, or so 
much of that sum as might be necessary, for that purpose. 
Then the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann], in his remarks 
upon the subject, stated that— 
there are no assistants to the heads of departments who ride in une 
automobiles unless they own them. The Government does not provide 
motor vehicles for the heads of departments, much less for their 
assistants. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, what are the facts concerning this mat- 
ter? Let us see. In their estimates for the fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1911, the commissioners made a request, as follows: 


For the purchase and maintenance of one motor vehicle for use in 
inspection by the assistants of the engineer commissioner, or so mach 
thereof as may be necessary, $2,400. 


In the hearings before the subcommittee of the Committee 
on Appropriations they renewed the request. (See House hear- 
ings, pp. 71, 93. 94. and 95.) In the hearings upon this bill 
before the subcommittee of the Committee on Appropriations 
of the Senate they renewed this same request in identical Inn- 
guage, (See Senate hearings, p. 66.) But one machine was 
asked for and but one was authorized, and it, as the commis- 
sloners stated, was to be used officially by the assistants of 
the engineer commissioner. There was absolutely no under- 
standing by the members of the House or Senate committee 
that the machine was to be used by the engineer commissioner. 
How, then, is the statement made by the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi [Mr. Sisson] to be explained? Simply in this way: 
When the bill was taken up by the conferees the words “of 
the engineer commissioner and“ were juggled into the bill, 
making the entire paragraph read as follows: 


For the purchase and maintenance of one motor vehicle for the 
cficial use omy of the engineer commissioner and of the assistants 
fo the engineer commissioner in inspection work, $2,400, or so much 
thereof as may be necessary, to be immediately available. 


Why and at whose suggestion was this Jone? What was to 
be gained by such procedure? Here are five words injected 
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into the appropriation act. They are not there as an amend- 
ment proposed by the Senate, but were inserted absolutely with- 
out authority from either branch of Congress. 

Soon after July 1, 1910, when the appropriation for the 
District became available, the machine was purchased and 
turned over to Capt. Markham, one of the assistants to the 
engineer commissioner, and used by him, and by him alone. 
At no time did the engineer commissioner use it. After the 
retirement of Capt. Markham it was turned over to Capt. 
Schley, his successor, and since then he alone has used it. 

Mr. Speaker, it is time that a halt be called upon such legis- 
lation. No wonder that Members of this House and even resi- 
dents of the National Capital are strongly inclined to favor 
the abrogation of the half-and-half compact. Without express- 
ing my own views on that subject, I do not hesitate to say that 
it would be infinitely better to abolish the existing arrange- 
ment than to maintain it under the present questionable 
methods of administration, 


ENGINEER COMMISSIONER’S AUTOMOBILE, 


In their estimates for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1913, 
the commissioners asked for an automobile for the superin- 
tendent of street cleaning, the cost of which was specifically 
fixed by them at $2,000. (See Book of Estimates for the fiscal 
yeur 1913, p. 468.) Here, it will be observed, there was no 
reference to the engineer commissioner. And yet when the 
money for the purchase of this machine became available Engi- 
neer Commissioner Judson bought an automobile for his own 
use, for which he paid 82.350, which was $350 more than Con- 
gress appropriated. Instead, however. of turning the machine 
over to the superintendent of street cleaning, as they told the 
committees of Congress they intended to do, it was appropriated 
by Engineer Commissioner Judson and used by him. It is 
now used by the present engineer commissioner, Col. Harding. 
Here we have, Mr. Speaker, another case of juggling in con- 
ference. I would have you bear in mind, however, that I am 
not charging the conferees with deliberate wrongdoing in this 
matter. I am willing to concede that they acted honestly. But 
I can not avoid the conclusion that they were deliberately 
misled, and that but for outside influences—in plain terms. 
official misrepresentation by the District Commissioners—the 
changes in the law which I have pointed out would not have 
been made. Certain it is that without the semblance of author- 
ity the appropriation act, as it went from this House and as it 
came from the Senate. was altered in a manner which enabled 
the commissioners to use money appropriated for specific public 
purposes illegally. The evil consequences of such legislation— 
if it may be dignified by that name—are seen in the fact that, 
under the shelter afforded by the change made in the bill, the 
commissioners later purchased five additional automobiles—one 
for the superintendent of street cleaning, one for the first 
assistant superintendent. one for the second assistant (a man 
who has been illegally employed for more than a year), one 
for the chief inspector, and one for the foreman of repairs. 
There is not a member of either the House or Senate Appropria- 
tions Committee who ever saw in writing or heard expressed 
in words a request for money with which to purchase these. 
machines, or any one of them. The transaction was illegal from 
start to finish, and was the outgrowth of the juggle in con- 
ference to which I have referred and of dishonesty on the part 
of the late Board of District Commissioners. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, as further showing the illegal use of pub- 
lie funds by the District autherities, let me call special atten- 
tion to the case of the second assistant superintendent of street 
cleaning, a man named F. C. Bamman. I have had occasion 
to refer to him before. In their estimates for the fiscal year 
1914, under the head of “ Salaries, street-cleaning department,” 
the commissioners submitted an item for a new office, that of 
“second assistant superintendent (submitted), $1,400.” (See 
Book of Estimates, 1914, p. 712.) Congress flatly refused the 
request. It was plain that there was no necessity for saddling 
upon the Government and the District this additional expense. 
During the incumbency of the predecessor of the present super- 
intendent the department had been economically and very effi- 
ciently conducted with but one assistant. There had been per- 
fect supervision of every branch of the work, without imposing 
the slightest hardship upon any member of the force. But in 
the face of the refusal of Congress to create this new office 
the commissioners, wholly without authority of law, appointed 
F. C. Bamman second assistant superintendent at a salary of 
$4.50 per diem, equal to about $1,600 a year. Let the fact be 
kept in mind, Mr. Speaker, that Congress refused to create this 
new office and that not one penny had been appropriated for the 
purpose of paying an additional superintendent. Yet, in defi- 
ance of Congress and in direct violation of law, the commis- 


- 


sioners put the name of this man Bamman on their pay roll 
at a compensation equal to $1,600 a year, and have kept it 
there, for he is still employed. He is holding the job now, 
although the commissioners have known for some time that 
there was objection to his appointment and employment on the 
ground that it was not authorized by law. Were the Door- 
keeper of the House to appoint an extra page at $75 a month 
withont authority for such action, he would be promptly 
called to account. But the District Commissioners, ignoring 
the will of Congress, created an unnecessary office and selected 
a man to fill it at a salary about twice as large. Out of what 
fund is this man paid for his services, or, rather, for putting 
in his time? 

The committees of Congress are careful to say what the 
moneys appropriated for District purposes shall be used for. 
Now, let some one tell me where the commissioners are getting 
the $1,600 which they are handing out to this man Bamman. 
Who can do it? Not satisfied, however, with this illegal ex- 
penditure, they have provided Mr. Bamman with an automobile, 
the purchase of which Congress never authorized. Mr. Speaker, 
I believe in dealing fairly with the District, but I also believe 
that the District, through its officials, should deal fairly, truth- 
fully, and honestly with Congress. Just now certain Members 
of this body are being held up by the Washington newspapers 
and through printed circulars sent to every section of the 
country as the enemies of the National Capital, and this in face 
of the fact that men appointed to administer District affairs 
have pursued methods which in most places would be called 
crooked. 

ILLEGAL PURCHASE OF STREET-SWEEPING MACHINES. 


But let me go back a little. Three years ago I called atten- 
tion to the illegal purchase by the commissioners of a number of 
street- ng machines. Reference to the Senate hearings on 
the District bill for the fiscal year ended June 30. 1912, pages 
32 and 33. will show that the commissioners appeared before 
the committee and made a request for an appropriation of 
$6,500 for the purchase of street-sweeping machines, which they 
had already purchased and which were secretly stored away in 
a certain stable. In my remarks I pointed out to the House at 
that time that the District authorities deliberately deceived the 
committee. Here are the facts: 

Some time before, when the street-cleaning department was 
under the direction of John A. Johnston, one of the civil com- 
missioners, that official purchased 16 cstreet-sweeping machines. 
Ten of them were bought and paid for out of a fund specifically 
set apart by Congress for the removal of snow and ice from the 
streets, a fact of which Commissioner Johnston was fully cog- 
nizant. In other words, this was another case of the illegal 
use of public money. When the machines reached Washington 
they were hidden away, first in a building in the southwest 
section of the city and later in a barn located in an alley in the 
northwest section. It seems that the commissioner was anxious 
that it should not become known that they were in Washington. 

But now, Mr. Speaker, I come to the point to which I invite 
special attention. Four weeks after these machines had been 
illegally bought and paid for the commissioners, as I have said, 
appeared before the subcommittee of the Senate Committee on 
Appropriations and requested and urged an appropriation of 
$6.500 for the purpose of purchasing street-sweeping machines 
which they had already purchased and had caused to be se- 
cretly hidden away. They sought, and succeeded in their effort, 
to create the impression that the transaction was one in con- 
templation, whereas it had been consummated some weeks pre- 
viously. What name shall I give this ugly transaction? What, 
in your opinion, should it be called? Using the mildest terms 
applicable to it, I brand it as a case of obtaining money and 
property by faise pretenses, As a result of this misrepresenta- 
tion and false pretense Congress added $10.000 to the District 
appropriation bill. In justice to Engineer Commissioner Jud- 
son, it should be said that he did not specially concern himself 
with this transaction, which was doubtless too small to interest 
him. In other words, it was not large enough to insure satis- 
factory financial returns. 

Here we have a case where the commissioners actually pur- 
chased 16 street-sweeping machines without any authority in 
law, and there was no authority in law for their use, even if 
they had been legally purchased. They were stored away and 
never used until the Ist of July, 1911. The act of Congress 
approved May 18, 1910, appropriated the sum of $10.000 “ for 
cleaning snow and ice from streets, sidewalks, crosswalks, and 
gutters, including services,” which appropriation, as you see, 
carried with it no authority whatever to purchase machinery of 
any description. The cost of 10 of the machines was charged 
to that appropriation. The secret manner of putting this deal 
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through is seen in the following order sent out by the property 


clerk: 
Jaxuary 7, 1911, 


Inclosed is a voucher made out in ares favor concerning the machines 
in question, and if you will plense sign at the place Indicated by pencil 
(x) and forward to me marked personal.“ I will see that settlement 
is made in due course after the machines are received. Please acknowl- 
edge 5 of this order and advise date and route of shipment, if 
ted. 
niet ‘Yours; very respectfully, 
M. HARGROVE, 
Property Clerk, District of Columbia. 

No bids were ever solicited for the purchase of these ma- 
chines, as the law requires, and the price paid by the commis- 
sioners was largely in excess of what the firm offered to sell 
them to the District for in case the order came in the regular 
legal way, through the superintendent of the street-cleaning 
department. The firm of Hvass & Co., New York, sent their 
representative to Washington on or about the 8th of January, 
1911, and urged that the order come to them in the regular 
way, and asked who was to get the “rake-off,” as the price 
allowed was the same as paid by the city of New York, which 
was at least $50 per machine more than the firm would charge 


the city of Washington on a large order, such as this, for 16 


machines. 

President Taft was advised of this illegal transaction—was 
fully informed as to its illegality—but took no action whatever, 
except to refer the matter to the commissioners, who proceeded 
to pigeon-hole it. This is a sample of the way they do busi- 
ness in this alleged“ best-governed city in the world.” 

ILLEGAL USE OF PUBLIC VEHICLES. 


Every District of Columbia appropriation act for the past 
10 years has carried a provision under the title “ Contingent and 
miscellaneous expenses,” prohibiting the commissioners from 
using public vehicles for any purpose except the public business. 
In the act approved May 18, 1910, the proviso was as follows: 


` Provided, That horses and vehicles appropriated for In this act shall 
not be used by the commissioners for reat other purpose than to visit 
such points within the District of Columbia as it may be necessary to 


visit In order to enable them to inspect or inform themselves concern- | 


ing any public work or property belonging to the said District or to do 
any other act necessary to the administration of its affairs. 

The following affidavit will show how one of the commission- 
ers—John A. Johnston—complied with this strict provision of 
the law: 

AFFIDAVIT OF JAMES GORDON, 
Ciry op WASHINGTON, District of Columbia, ss: 

Personally appeared before me, a notary public in and for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, James Gordon, who, being first sworn, deposes and 
says: 

That he drove the official carriage assigned to Commissioner Johnston 
for bis official use ät the District Building from October 4, 1910, to 
December 30; 1910; that during said period of time he received all his 
orders from Commissioner Johnston; that his duties consisted in driv- 
ing Mr. Ralph B. Pratt from his residence in Brightwood, D. C., to the 
District Building and back; in driving Mrs. Pratt from her residence in 
Brightwood to market and back and on her varlous er tours 
throughout the city and on her various visiting trips in Mount Pleasant 
and about the city and in hauling their colored servant to such points 
as she desired to po- 

My pay was $50 per month, and the above-named work consumed 
practical et of my time. i 

I have been informed that other drivers of the borse and carriage per- 
formed similar duties. ö 

Commissioner Jobaston never rode anywhere in the carriage to my 
knowledge. 

As soon as this unlawful use of the horse and carriage got noised 
about in public I was dismissed from the service. 

(Signed) JAMES GORDON. 

Subscribed and sworn to before me, a noar public in and for the 
District of Columbia, this 20th day of March, 1911. 

[SEAL] Horace R. GEORGE, 

Notary Public, District of Columbia. 


Here. Mr. Speaker, we have a commissioner of the District, a 
man who knew the law and whose duty it was to enforce it, de- 
liberately violating it by the use of public property for private 
purposes. The sworn statement of his driver. a man of good 
repute, whose services had been entirely satisfactory until mis- 
use of the District's horse and carriage started some unsavory 
and dangerous gossip, shows how this District official, this 
inflated “ general,“ who won his title amid the terrors of an 
executive session of the Senate with the help of Theodore Roose- 
velt, regarded the mandate of the highest lawmaking body in 
the world. Expressed in dollars and cents, Johnston's brazen 
egoism was costing the Government and the taxpayers of the 
District $1,100 a year. Perhaps that was not much. It all de- 
pends upon the point of view. To the fair-minded legislator it 
was enough, if attention had been called to it at the time and 
action taken concerning it, to warrant a demand for the imme- 
diate removal of Capt. Johnston from membership in the Board 
of Commissioners, 

Why, Mr. Speaker. when Capt. Johnston asked for an increase 
of $1,000 a year in his salary Congress refused the request on 
the ground that he and his associates were already sufficiently 


compensated for the services they were rendering to the Dis- 
trict. There might have been some justification for increasing 
the compensation of the triumyirate of which Capt. Johnston 
was 2 conspicuous and shining light, for they were public ser- 
vants, chosen after prolonged and painful consideration by the 
President of the United States; but what excuse can be found 
for such tagrant and unauthorized use of the people's money as 
that of which this second-hand and self-important “ general” 
was guilty? 

Johnston had the use of two District horses, one open car- 
riage, one closed coupé, and a driver. The driver drew $50 a 
month, or $600 a year, while for horse feed, repairs, and other 
expenses the cost amounted to $500 a year. These items make 
up the $1.100 a year to which I have referred. Johnston's use 
of this outfit was confined to a single ride from the residence 
of his wife to the District building the day following his induc- 
tion into office. At no other time during his three and a half 
years of service did he use a public conveyance. Now. to what 
use were the two horses and two carriuges put? Gordon, in 
his affidavit, says that he drove Mr. Pratt, Johnston's private 
secretary, once a day and back from his residence in Bright- 
wood to the District building; that they were used by Mrs. 
Pratt, who, with the knowledge and approval of Johnston, went 
about the city in making marketing and shopping trips and in 
paying and returning social calls. Finally, Mr. Speaker, this 
public property, maintained at public expense and set apart for 
official use only by the commissioner, was used by the colored 
servant of Mrs. Pratt in traveling from place to place in the 
District. Now, let my friend from North Carolina—and other 
gentlemen from the sunny South—when he returns to his con- 
stituents tell the good people of his district, when once ngain he 
seeks their suffrages, that he voted for a measure appropriating 
public money for the use of negro servants. 

Bear in mind, Mr. Speaker, that all this took place in this 
town, where they say they have “a model city government "—it 
all took place in this “ best governed city of the world.” 


SWINDLING THE GOVERNMENT OUT OF $60,000. 


Mr. Speaker, I have shown how Members of Congress have 
been deceived by the District Commissioners in order to secure 
appropriations for illegal purposes. I wish now to turn to a little 
local history of recent date and show the Members of this House 
how the commissioners have carried on their unlawful practices 
in matters with respect to which Congress could have no knowl- 
edge. Some time prior to the appointment of John A. Jobn- 
ston as a District Commissioner, it was discovered by the super- 
intendent of street cleaning that certain contractors bad an- 
nually received thousands of dollars for services which they 
had not rendered. Large overpayments had been made to them 
for work they had not performed. ‘This related to the alley 
and machine-swept sections of the city. In the summer of 1909 
the superintendent of street cleaning laid the mutter before the 
Hon. Henry L. West, commissioner in charge of street cleaning, 
who directéd him to lose no time in ascertaining the amounts 
of the overpayments, to the end that restitution might be made 
to the District. Before anything further could be done. how- 
ever, Mr. West resigned on November 28, 1909, and in January, 
1910, John A. Johnston was appointed to take his place. The 
official records of the street cleaning department having been 
destroyed by former Supt. John T. Twohey, a request was 
made In March, 1910, by the superintendent of street cleaning 
to Alonzo Tweedale, auditor for the District, for the temporary 
use of the duplicate street and alley-cleaning daily reports, then 
in his office, in order that overpayments made to certain con- 
tractors might be figured out and the amounts recovered and 
turned into the Treasury. Tweedale orally consented to the 
loan of the reports, but suggested that the request for their 
temporary use be put in writing. Deputy Auditor Daniel J. 
Donovan also verbally approved the request. but suggested that 
it be put in writing, and said he would approve it when it came 
to him in that shape. The suggestion made by the auditor, and 
also by his deputy, was complied with by the superintendent of 
street cleaning, and the written request was made to the auditor 
for the loan of the machine-sweeping and the alley-cleaning 
reports. Thereupon, on receipt of the request in writing, the 
deputy auditor, Donovan, wrote an indorsement that the request 
of the superintendent of street cleaning be denied, which in- 
dorsement was approved and officially signed by Auditor Twee- 
dale, who forwarded the same to Commissioner Johuston—he at 
the time having general supervision over the street cleaning 
department and the auditor’s office—who, in turn, approved 
the official duplicity and trickery of the auditor and his deputy. 
As a result of the concerted action by these three District offi- 
cials it was impossible for the superintendent of street cleaning 
to ascertain the amounts of these overpayments to contractors, 
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and the District was swindled ott of a sum of money conserya- 
tively estimated at $60,000, 


SUBSIDIZING THE LOCAL PRESS. 


Mr. Speaker, when the District of Columbia appropriation 
bill was under consideration in the House, on the 19th of last 
December, I offered an amendment of the following tenor: 

On page 17, line 7, after the figures“ $4,700," insert the words: 
Provided, That hereafter all general advertising, including tax and 
school notices and notices of changes in regulations, shall be published 
in one daily newspaper of wide circulation published in the District of 
Columbia and be let to the lowest bidder: Provided further, That the 
Commissioners of the District of Columbia are hereby authorized and 
directed to invite proposals to carry out the provisions of this amend- 
ment: And provided further, That all laws and parts of laws incon- 
sistent with the provisions of this act are hereby repealed.” 

This amendment went out on a point of order that it was new 
legislation. It was offered by me for the purpose of curing one 
of many local evils, namely, of preventing the commissioners 
from farming out the city advertising in about equal propor- 
tions to each of the four daily papers published here, which 
proceeding amounts to a subsidy to each of these papers. So 
rank has this abuse become that it is impossible to get fair 
treatment at the hands of one of these papers. It is so rank, 
indeed, that, in my judgment, if the late lamented Col. Judson 
and his fellow commissioners of easy consciences had sold the 
Municipal Building and divided the proceeds not one of the local 
papers would have dared insert a news item concerning it. 

These same newspapers are daily clamoring against the abro- 
gation of the half-and-half plan, and yet not one of them dares 
to come out in its news or editorial columns and advocate 
honesty in the management of local affairs. On the 19th of 
last December I showed on the floor of this House how the 
office of one of the departments of the local government had 
been conducted at a cost of $5,700 per annum while it was under 
one of the civil commissioners, whereas after the same office 
had been transferred to the military commissioner the cost of 
conducting it jumped to $12.240 per annum, or more than double. 
Local taxpayers paid $2,850 per annum while the office was 
conducted by one of the civil commissioners, whereas they are 
now forced to pay $6,120 per annum, or more than twice as 
much, for the same service, because it is handed out to them by 
the military arm of the local government. No local paper would 
pay any attention whatever to this wasteful expenditure—this 
reckless use of the public funds—because by so doing it might 
endanger the organic act. In other words, they are so subsidized 
2» to become blinded, and so married to the organic act that 
they will in no manner assist any one of us in our efforts to 
secure something approaching common honesty in the manage- 
ment of local uffairs. 


KLINGLE FORD VALLEY STEAL, 


Before closing my remarks on the shortcomings of Col. Judson 
and other members of the Board of Commissioners I desire to 
briefly call your attention to what is known as the Klingle Ford 
Valley steal. In order that Members may have a clearer and 
better understanding of this matter as I proceed, I will ask 
that they kindly bear in mind that it was currently reported 
about the city, and especially in exclusive circles about the 
financial district, that Col. Judson was to get one-third of the 
proceeds in case he succeeded to buncoing Congress out of 
$300,000 for some waste land that was absolutely useless and 
unsalable. Having failed in his effort, the quantity of land 
originally offered was increased by 4% acres, but the pri 
dropped $110,000, being a drop of $10,000 more than the rake-o 
which Col. Judson was supposed to get. Here is the evidence 
from the record: 

In the Book of Estimates for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1912, at page 466, will be found an estimate, as follows: 

For the purchase of 24% acres of land in Klingle Ford Valley, 
$300,000. 

At the hearings on this proposition, held on December 15, 1910, 
before the subcommittee of the Committee on Appropriations of 
this House, Col. Judson said: 


The reason why It is necessary to get it in now Is that if we do 
not get it now we never can get St. 


Mr. Burleson asked: 


Was this project started by the commissioners, or were you insti- 
gated by somebody else? 


Col. Judson answered: 


This was started by as. This section is all building up, and if you 
do not get it pretty soon you can not get it at all. 

Mr, TAYLOR, You think you will have to do it now in order to do it 
at any time? 

Col. Jupson. Yes, 


Furthur on Judson said: 


Now, this proposes to take the waste land for public use. It pro- 
fous to toke the most undesirable land.. * which is a hole in 
the ground. 


On November 29, 1910, a committee of three local architects, 
at Maj. Judson's request, wrote him favoring the project. See 
House hearings, pages 172, 178, 174, 175, 176. 

This steal was exposed in the House and went out of the bill. 

Thereafter Maj. Judson strenuously endeavored to get the 
Senate Committee on Appropriations to insert the item in the 
bill, which they did, but it was exposed and died on the floor 
of the Senate. In his dying appeal before the Senate com- 
mittee, Maj. Judson said: 


This is our last chance to get that particular piece. I have held 
them of— r 


Meaning real estate men— 
for six or eight months from filling it up. 


See Senate hearings, pages 133, 134, 135. 

But the bole is still there, nor has there been the slightest 
move in the direction of filling it up. Why? I leave the 
answer to the question to you. The hair on the head of the 
youngest man in this House will be as white as snow before it 
is filled up, i ; 

In their estimates for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1913, at 
page 501, will be found an estimate as follows: 

For the purchase of 283 acres of land im Klingle Ford Valley, 
$190,000. 

Maj. Judson requested that this amount be further reduced 
to $180,000. See House hearings on District of Columbia ap- 
propriation bill, 1913, at page 228. The option under which he 
was probably working the previous year had doubtless expired. 
Maj. Judson made no explanation whatever to the subcommit- 
tees of the Committees on Appropriations of the House and 
Senate as to why he was asking for only $180,000 for the pur- 
chase of 283 acres, while the previous year he had begged for 
the sum of $300,000 for the purchase of 243 acres, saying this 
is our last chance to get that particular piece.” Suddenly, in 
the short space of 12 months, he had increased the amount 
of land to be taken by 4% acres and decreased the purchase 
price of this increased amount of land by the sum of $120,000, 
All this happened in face of the fact that land everywhere in 
the District of Columbia was constantly increasing in value. 
If 24} acres were, as Judson said, worth $300,000, then, at the 
same rate, 284 acres would be worth $851,852, or $171,852 
more than his second estimate called for. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, let me go back again to the present agita- 
tion over the half-and-half plan in the District’ by calling, at- 
tention to a stirring appeal, in the shape of an unsigned special 
notice, which appeared in the issue of the Evening Star under 
Special notices,” of Wednesday, March 4, 1914. on page 3. 
In this appeal the people of Washington are urged to “ please 
talk with your Member at once and tell him our people are not 
grafters and our municipal government is honestly conducted.” 

How does this statement, this appeal in the Evening Star, 
tally with the facts, the record evidence, I have laid before 
you? Why have not the people of the District, the men who 
are front and foremost in its affairs, been as quick and as 
prompt fo detect frauds—such frauds as I have shown you 
and of which there is abundant proof—as they are when 
they feel that there is danger of losing the half-and-half plan, 
to besiege Congress with protests against such action, based on 
the honesty of the local government? - 

In the Book of Estimates for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1914, at page 768, will be found an estimate as follows: 

For the 
$100 800. purchase of 283 acres of land in Klingle Ford Valley, 

In the hearings before the subcommittee of the Appropria- 
tions Committee of the House, the engineer of the Chevy Chase 
Land Co. admitted that of the 283 acres to be taken about 9 
acres belong to that company. Said he: “It takes all the low 
ground.” In other words, it was proposed to purchase “all the 
low ground” owned by that company at that point, or, as Maj. 
Judson put it, the waste land,” a “ hole in the ground.” 

No appeal was made by Maj. Judson or by either member of 
the board to keep the ifem in the bill. 

In their estimates for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1915, 
the commissioners make no mention whatever of this Klingle 
Ford Valley steal. 

JUDSON AND THE CANAL ZONE JOB, 

Mr. Speaker, I have here a clipping from the Washington 
Herald of March 20, 1914, which, I feel sure, was a source of 
gratification to more than one Member of this House. It is 


headed— r 
JUDSON NOT TO GET CANAL JOB, 


Col. Goethals came to Washington yesterday from New York, and 
after conferring with Secretary of War Garrison about Panama Canal 
matters returned to New York, whence he will sail to-day for Panama. 

Recommendations of Col. Goethals for filling the important positions 
in the permanent government of the Canal Zone, which goes into effect 
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April 1, have been a ved by Secretary Garrison. It is expected that 
announcement of these details will be — to-morrow, 


It was learned yesterday that Lieut. Col. William V. Judson, former 
Engineer Commissioner for the District, who has been on duty with the 
Canal Commission for the last year, will not have a place in the per- 
manent zone government. 

Mr. Speaker, it is noteworthy that Col. Judson is not to be 
a member of the cabinet of Col. Goethals, especially in view of 
the fact that some months ago his record as an official of the 
District government was forwarded to Col Goethals, and also 
placed in the hands of the Secretary of War and the President 
of the United States. 


LEGISLATION BY EXECUTIVE ORDER, 


In conclusion, Mr. Speaker, I make the statement, which I 
do not doubt will surprise Members of this House. that legisla- 
tion for the District which affected the engineer department has 
been secured by executive order, For years it bas been the 
custom of the engineer commissioner, when he wished to create 
a new office as a means of increasing official patronage, to come 
to Congress with a request for the appropriation of a consid- 
erable sum for an additional employee to be carried on the 
annual roll. If, however, the committees of the House and 
Senate, not being able to see the necessity for such action, 
refused to make the recommendation asked for by the engineer 
commissioner, the latter proceeded to create the office anyway, 
and to appoint a man to fill it at a per diem salary, always 
much larger than the annual salary requested. Then at the 
next session of Congress the commissioner aguin gets into the 
District estimates an item asking for the creation of the same 
office for which request had previously been made, but which 
in the meantime had been created by executive order and filled 
by appointment at an excessive per diem salary, basing his 
appeal upon the ground that favorable action upon it would 
result in a large saving to the Government and the District, 
because the annual salary for the new official would be much 
less than the daily compensation allowed him when figured out 
for the entire year. In this way, Mr. Speaker, Congress has 
been repeatedly fooled into making appropriations which its 
committees had refused to sanction at former sessions. This, 
I must say, however, has, so far as I know, been confined exclu- 
sively to the engineer department of the District government. 
I do not know that the civil commissioners have ever resorted 
to such trickery to accomplish their ends. 

RECORD OF COL. WILLIAM V. JUDSON. 


On January 2, 1913, Senator Jacos H. GALLINGER, of New 
Hampshire, testified as follows at the investigation of the in- 
surance companies of the District of Columbia: 


This is the first time I ever have criticized Col. Judson in my life. 
In thinking the matter over, I recalled the fact that a certain promi- 
nent citizen of the District said to me not long ago, Col. Judson is a 
varg able man, but his mind is so queerly constituted that no one but 
Infinite Wisdom can understand it." Now, 1 do not know whether that 
is so or not. I think he is a little difficult to understand at times; 
but whether it is so or not, I have come to the conclusion that his rest- 
less spirit, after be has attended to bis affairs as commissioner, leads 
him to Interfere with the business of pretty much everybody else in the 
District of Columbia. Col. Judson is a martinet., He is a military man. 
He is a dominant man. He likes to control affairs and men; and | 
think I would not transgress the proprieties ff I said that I think he is 
something of a marplot, as some military men are. And so be reaches 
out and takes confrol of things which 1 598 he might well leave 
alone. Now, use of this restless activity of Col. Judson, this great 
desire of his to control things, he sometimes gets the dendrite of the 
brain a little twisted. That is rather an unusual word. dendrite,” but 
it was one I learned a great many years ago In a medical college; and 
if you will take a medical dictionary, you will find out what it means. 
J say that he gets the dendrite of bis brain a little mixed, so that he 
does not see th straight, nor think along straight lines, nor act on 
straight lines. 

Now, think of what Col. Judson did. Here is a young man who was 
supporting his widowed mother and s rting a wife and a child. He 
had made an honoruble record. He had made mistakes, no doubt, and 
only Heaven knows who has not made mistakes; | do not know. And 
yet this entire investigation was precipitated without the Commission- 
ers af the District of Columbia saying a single word to that young man 
concerning It. I. Judson went to the extent of writing a resolution, 
which he asked his associates to p to depose this young man from 
his position. Why, they do not do that in the departments in Wasb- 
ington with reference to a watchman. The man who sits at the door 
of one of our departments has a right to be heard and has a right to 
present his side of the ease, But Col. Judson proposed to take this 
young man, with his widowed mother dependent upon bim and his own 

‘amily dependent upon him, and throw him out of his office without an 
opportunity to ey a word in bis own defense, It is a most extraordi- 
nary procedure, the most extraordinary procedure that has come under 
my observation, and I do not think it can be too severely condemned. 
lf the young man ought to be driven out from the office, let it be done 
decently and in order, and let him have an opportunity to be heard in 
his own defense and give his side of the case before such drastic action 
is taken. It is atly to the credit of Col. Judson’s associate com- 

“missioners that they refused to pass that resolution. which would have 
been, to my mind, a wicked thing. (Insurance Investigation, Doc. No. 
5, pp. 439, 440, 441.) 


On February 5, 1913, at a meeting of the subcommittee of the 
Committee on the District of Columbia investigating charges 
filed by Col. Judson against the commissioner of fire insurance, 
Mr. Charles F. Carusi, in a written motion, declared that “a 
public official, Engineer Commissioner Lieut. Col. Judson,” was 


serving as the instrument of a deliberate conspiracy to wreck 
certain insurance companies of the District.” (Doc. No. 28, 
Insurance Investigation, p? 2003.) 

On February 10, in the course of an argument before the 
same committee, Mr. Charles A. Douglas referred to Col. Jndson 
as “a man whose mind is filled with suspicion of everybody and 
everything excepting himself.“ (Doc. No. 28, p. 2063.) 

On the following day, resuming bis argument, Mr. Douglas, 
after declaring that “this attack was brought on these com- 
panies as the result of a deliberate conspiracy to ruin them,” 
charged that the originator of the plot i 


put the torch in the hands of Col. Judson and made out of hima 
willing tool to do this work. * * * J charge that the split that 
took place between Mr. Rudolph and the two other commissioners grew 
out of the fact that Rudolph would not lend himself to this attack 
without hearing, would not lend himself to this charge without an 
investigation, and when Rudolph refused to join hands with them they 
took the insurance department out of his hands bodily and took it to 
themselves. (Doc. No. 28, pp. 2089, 2090.) 


On February 12, Mr. James S. Easby-Smith, addressing the 
committee, said: 


Gentlemen, I shall not attempt to characterize the conduct of Col. 
Judson in this case. The course of dishonor which he has pursued in 
this case is irrevocably and imperishably bound up in these printed 
pages, which speak silently but more eloquently than any human tongue 
may speak of that dishonor. It is useless to apply epithets to a man 
who has dealt doubly with every man with whom he came in contact, 
who has viciously misled a member of this committee [Mr. Redfield) 
who bas over and over again in the same breath called a man his frie 
and has traduced him—a man who has been repeatedly contradicted by 
every reputable witness who has appeared before you in this case. T 
doubt not that Col Judson would have besitated long in entering npon 
his course of action in this case bad he realized that the searehltgh of 
truth would be turned upon bis accusation and that the X ray of cross- 
examination would penetrate the innermost and darkest recesses of his 
insinuating and suspicious soul. (Doc. No. 28, pp. 2111, 2112.) 
{Extract from testimony given by H. H. Darneille, under oath, and 

statement made by Hon. Ben JOHNSON on January 24, 1912, at the 

hearing before a subcommittee of the Committee on the District of 

Columbia, Inv ting the Insurance department and certain local 

Insurance companies, } 


Mr. Darneille, under oath, said: 


Col. Judson has said to me that Mr. Lopeck was a crook, Mr. Cary 
was a 22 and that BEN JouNnson was absolutely insane. He has 
also sald to me that “we (meaning the commissioners) would get our 
increase of pay if Burleson was toting fair, but that he was not.’ 


Thereupon the Hon. Ben JouNnson, chairman, said: 


Before going further with this I feel that I am entitled to say 
something. As to whether or not I am crazy, I shal) have no argument 
with Col. Judson or with anybody else, because that may Le true, I 
am not ready to accept for any purpose that the gentlemen named are 
corrupt. If everybody who differs with Col, Judson in bis high-handed 
methods of dolag things here is to be called crazy, T believe that nine- 
tenths of the people of the District of Columbia would be put in the 
Insane asylum. e question arises as to Col, Judson as a witness and 
as to bis credibility as a witness. If it could be established that he is 
not entitled to credit on oath because of a lack of veracity. I think 
that would be admissible. If it can be established that he is a common 
traducer. without regard to truth, I think that would be admissible. 
It occurs to me from what I bave seen of Col. Judson's conduct in this 
matter and others that he is entirely too free with the use of other 

ple's names, In add‘tion to the names just mentioned. Col. Judson 

as told me. in this room, that Mr. O'SHAUNESSY, of the District Com- 

mittee, was a common crook. He bas also told me that another mem- 
ber of this committee, when a candidate for reelection two years ago 
had gone among his creditor constituents and had said to them that if 
he could be reelected to Congress he would be made chairman of the 
District Committee, from which source he would get money enough to 
baz his debts. I have spoken to the Member upon the subject, and he 
as asked me not to mention his name, and in consequence of that I 
will not do so. I heard Col. Judson and Mr. C. C, Glover sit here and 
testify the other day, and I saw the utmost good faith upon the face 
of Mr. Glover when he testified as to Col, Judson baving told bim, 
over and over again. that it had been necessary for bim (Col. Judson) 
to defend Mr. Glover's good noame‘around the Capitol. when, in fact, 
Col. Judson himself was the only man that I ever heard defame the 
name of Mr. C. C. Glover. He did so in this ect 

Col. Judson told me—not once, but three different times—that ofr. 
Glover bad told him over and over again that it was his way of doing 
things; that be would seek Members of the Senate and Members of the 
House of influence and that he would lend them money, if desired, and 
would induce them to purchase nroperty in the District that the assess- 
ments might be kept down and the improvements kept up; and many 
times he bas spoken to me disparagingly of Mr. Glover in that respect, 
I do not think that T ever bad a conversation with Col. Judson of 10 
minutes’ duration that he did not bring in the name of sor ebody of 
whom he would speak disparagingly. I see Mr. Frizzell in front of me, 
tbe president of one of the citizens’ associations here. I do not think 
that I ever talked with Col. Judson when Mr. Frizzell was about the 
committee room, or when any matter was under consideration in which 
Mr. Frizzell was interested, that be did not always belittle bim and 
traduce bim. I received only a few days ago from Col. Judson a com- 
munication containing the names of several gentlemen suggesting that 
they be called to testify as to the value of the site on which the 
Southern Building stands. One of the names was Mr. William Corcoran 
Hill. Upon a former occasion Col. Judson had told me that William 
Corcoran Hill was one of the biggest fools in town, 1 could not see 
very well how these two things could be true—that Col. Judson should 
tell me tbat Mr. Hill was one of the biggest fools in town and at the 
same time send his name here to be subpmnaed to come in and testify 
as to the value of the site upon which the Southern Building stands. 
It bas occurred to me that in view of the character which Col. Judson 
has established for himself In this committee and, to my certain knowl- 

out of it as being a common traducer. and inasmuch as the com- 
missioner of fire insurance now complains that his character is being 
traduced by Col. Judson, I am bound to say for myself that I belleve 
that is competent evidence and I hope it will not be expunged, 
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NX 


River and Harbor Bill. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CHARLES G. EDWARDS, 


OF GEORGIA, 


In tne House or REPRESÈNTATIVES, 
Tuesday, March 24, 1914, 


On the bill (H. R. 13811) making appropriations for the construction, 
repair, and preservation of certain public works on rivers and har- 
rs, and for other purposes. 

Mr. EDWARDS. Mr. Speaker, internal improvements of 
merit benefit our country and our people. I have never voted 
for a proposition except as my conscience dictated that it was 
right to do so. I am opposed to anything that would mean a 
waste of public money. 

Worthy waterway improvement, like public-roadway build- 
ing, is a progressive movement and in the interest of the whole 
people. It makes for the development of our country and the 
prosperity and happiness of its citizens. I have never voted for 
the improvement of “small rivers and streams that have no 
commercial value.” Any statement to that effect is untrue. 
The great committee of which I have the honor to be a mem- 
ber has never favored such an unwise policy. On the con- 
trary, I have worked with that committee in saving to the 
country millions of dollars by opposing every proposed improve- 
ment that was not meritorious and in the interest of the pub- 
lic good. Since I have been in Congress I have seen no evi- 
dence of “ logrolling,” so far as appropriations for any purpose 
are concerned. I have recently seen in print a statement that 
an ex-Member of this distinguished body says his “ brief service 
in Congress has convinced him that millions of dollars of the 
Government’s money are annually wasted by Congressmen who 
logroll with one another to secure appropriations that have no 
merit.” That is a grave charge to be made against the char- 
acter of honorable men, even though the appropriations are for 
the people they represent and not for the Congressmen them- 
selves. 

There are over 400 gentlemen in Congress. Not an honest 
one was here, except the gentleman who had a “brief serv- 
ice,” is the inference to be drawn from the alleged experience 
of this “paragon of virtue.“ It is a serious matter to im- 
pugn the honesty and patriotism of our public officials, yet 
demagogues do this thing as glibly as taking a drink of water, 
thinking only of their own selfish political ends. I can con- 
ceive of no greater wrong than to question the motives and 
patriotism of our public officials in “generalities” and by 
innuendo. 

The people select men to represent them because of their 
fitness for the particular service to be performed. Honest men 
are invariably chosen because of their good standing among the 
people who elect them. A wholesale charge is made that “ Con- 
gressmen logroll with one another to secure appropriations that 
have no merit,” and thus the honor of every Member of Con- 
gress is assailed. . 

Such “character assassins,” and there are many of them 

_ throughout the country, would deliberately destroy the confi- 
dence of the people in the men who make the country’s laws by 
holding them up as a bunch of “ logrolling” thieves, who would 
betray the trust reposed in them and join in a “raid on the 
Treasury.” It is hardly possible or conceivable that any sane 
man should think, let alone charge, such a thing against the 
present Democratic Congress, Not only is the indictment against 
the Congress, but it is also an unwarranted slur at the present 
successful Democratic administration. 

Now, the purpose of such wild and demagogic statements on 
the part of these holier than thous” is not to correct any real 
evils, but if possible to fasten themselves upon the public pay 
roll by stepping into office over the ruin and wreckage of human 
character made by their false charges. 

This Government confronts no more serious condition than 
the wholesale slander of public men as made by “ political 
pirates,” sensational writers, and demagogues. 

It will be a sad day in this country’s history when the people 
lose confidence in their public servants. That day will hardly 
come. The people are waking up to the seriousness of this situ- 
ation, and are putting their “stamp of disapproval” upon such 
“anarchistic” and “demagogic” methods. If there are dis- 
honest, disreputable, or corrupt men in Congress, let charges 
be made against them specifically and let them be impeached. 
Let each man stand or fall upon his own merit. On the other 
hand, if Members of Congress are worthy and faithful, the pub- 


lic should stand up in their defense and the “ wholesale slan- 
ders” of reckless “character sharks” should be condemned. 
Such charges should not be made in “ generalities,” but should 
be specific” as to men and items, so that the truth might be 
known and that justice might be done by the public and by 
the official charged. Those seeking to destroy the confidence of 
the people in their public officials ought to have the manhood 
and the fairness to specify when: they make serious charges, 
giving facts as to the man and as to the complaint. To do other- 
wise is cowardly. If they can not be specific, then they ought 
to have common decency enough to withdraw their “ blunder- 
buss” and false charges against the whole United States Con- 
gress. I defy any man to point out any appropriation for which 
I have voted that was not meritorious and in the interest of 
the people. So much, then, for this phase of the matter. 

I wish now to refer to a few items of interest to the section 
I represent, carried in this bill because of their merit and be- 
cause of their great benefit to our progressive citizens, and for 
the development of south Georgia, and because of their im- 
portance to the commerce of the entire country. 

THE ALTAMAHA SYSTEM. 

The Altamaha, Oconee, and Ocmulgee Rivers, upon which 24 
Georgia counties border, and which will open navigation from 
Brunswick and Darien as far up as.Macon and Milledgeville, 
is one of the most important river systems in the South, 
and is navigable for 490 miles right through the heart of 
Georgia and through the most splendid agricultural section in 
the 1 Its importance to the people can not be overesti- 
ma ted. 

The assessed valuation of real estate in these 24 counties 18 
$55,000,000. The population, by the last census, is 415,483, and 
shows a gain of 20 per cent in the last decade. There is no 
town in this region exceeding 40,000 inhabitants, and all but 
one of them are much smaller. The population is rural. Farm 
products for the year 1910 exceeded $36,000,000 in value. These 
are products that have to be moved to be marketed, and there 
is the source of a large freight business here. Through busi- 
ness is, of course, the most valuable as a freight regulator and 
freight saver. From quite accurate and complete information 
furnished by the Macon Chamber of Commerce, it appears that 
the annual freight movement to and from that city is 2,000,000 
tons, one-half of which is directly to and from the seacoast. It 
is generally conceded tlfat at least one-third of this could 
advantageously be carried by boat. If it were carried by boat 
cheaper than by rail, it ought to fix the rate charged for the 
whole. If only 10 per cent of the rates at which this 300,000 
tons is carried to and from the coast were saved, it would 
amount to an annual freight reduction of about $100,000. This 
would be enough to pay the cost of annual maintenance, to 
pay an interest of 4 per cent on the entire cost of the im- 
provement, and to furnish a sinking fund which would ex- 
tinguish the whole indebtedness in less than 20 years. This 
makes no allowance for the through business furnished by 
Milledgeville, Dublin, Hawkinsville, Abbeville, Lumber City, 
and other incorporated towns, to say nothing of the 150 land- 
ing places where freight is now received or shipped, to some 
extent, along the river. 2 

In the district I represent this improvement will be of vast 
benefit—to McIntosh, Liberty, and Tattnall Counties—and will 
mean cheaper freight rates. . 

At present the people in that whole section affected by this 
improvement are suffering from high freight rates. This im- 
provement will regulate and greatly reduce the freight rates, 
and will materially aid in the development of that great section. 

You very rarely hear of railroads advocating waterway im- 
provements, As a general thing the railroads do not care to 
be compelled by competition or otherwise to reduce their rates. 

OGEECHEE RIVER. 

A survey is carried in this bill for the Ogeechee River. This 
is another improvement that will prove of interest to thou- 
sands of farmers and others who will get cheaper freight rates, 
as the railroads will be compelled to meet the water rate, which 
is the cheapest known transportation. Of this proposed im- 
provement the engineer says: 

“Tt appears that the Ogeechee River has always been re- 


-| garded as a navigable river. The town of Louisville, the former 


capital of the State of Georgia, is situated upon this river at 
what was long ago regarded as the head of useful navigation. 
The State of Georgia, for a number of years after the adoption 
of the Constitution, expended money for the improvement and 
maintenance of the navigation of this river, and in 1824 it in- 
corporated a company known as the ‘Savannah, Ogeechee & 
Altamaha Canal Co., having for its purpose and object to con- 
struct, among other things, a canal connecting the Ogeechee River 
with the Savannah River at the city of Savannah, * + + 
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“This canal was, in fact, constructed and completed about 
the year 1830. This canal opened a short route, only about 16 
miles in length, from the Ogeechee to the Savannah River at 
Savannah. This must have been a very valuable water route, 
for there is no harbor at the mouth of the Ogeechee River at 
Ossabaw Sound, and the present distance from the entrance 
to the canal, via the inside water route, to Savannah is nearly 
50 miles greater than via the canal. 

“Up to the time of the Civil War this eanal appears to have 
been extensively used, but during the Civil War and the dis- 
turbed period which followed the canal was suffered to fall 
into decay, so that its use was very difficult; and finally a 
majority of the stock is said to have passed into the control of 
the railroad which parallels the river, and this railroad company 
has made no effort whatever to keep up the canal, and it is 
now emptied of water, its lock gates decayed, and its banks 
broken in many places. In short, the company has failed to con- 
form with the principal requirement ef its charter, and the 
charter could doubtless be taken away from it and the State 
could gain possession of the right of way. 

“With the decay and deterioration of the canal followed a 
deterioration in the river. Snags were not removed, leaning 
trees grew far out over the channel, and now the river is use- 
less for anything larger than a skiff. The river rises in a good 
farming country, a region which furnishes material for traa-- 
portation in considerable quantities, The following is a lis: of 
towns along the river near enough to it so that they might ship 
their commodities by water, and opposite each town is placed 
the average amount of cotton annually shipped and the rate per 
bale charged by the railroad, namely: 
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“These rates are very high, apparently making the cost of 
bringing cotton less than 100 miles to Savannah greater than 
the cost of shipping it across the Atlantic. The railroad rates 
appear to be from about 5 to 7 cents per ton-mile. If the river 
and canal were available for this shipment, so that flatboats, 
towed by small power launches, could be conveniently used. a 
yery considerable saving could be effected to these producers, 
I have no record of the return freight, but it must consist of 
commercial fertilizers, groceries, agricultural implements, etc.” 

The counties in the first Georgia district to be directly af- 
fected and benefited by this proposed improvement are Bryan, 
Effingham, Liberty, Bulloch, Screven, Jenkins, and Chatham. 
If navigation can be reestablished on the Ogeechee, which the 
ablest engineers of the country say is feasible, it will cut 
freight rates in half, because the railreads will be forced to 
meet the river rate. The engineers say the improvement can 
be done with a small sum, and the resulting benefit to the people 
will be beyond calculation. 

RIVER BETWEEN AUGUSTA AND SAVANNAH. 

The Savannah River between Savannah and Augusta is a 
great artery of commerce, and has proven of much value to the 
people in Effingham, Screven, Burke, Chatham, and Richmond 
Counties, to say nothing of the rest of the vast area affected 
by its improvement. For a long time this was the only means 
of transportation to the people in the great Savannah Valley, 
and is yet a deciding factor in fixing cheap freight rates upon 
the cotton, fertilizers, and other articles shipped to and from 
that great section. 

INLAND WATERWAY. 

The inland waterway from Savannah to Fernandina is a 
much-needed improvement, and means cheaper freights and 
better facilities to the people in the section whieh it penetrates. 

OTHER STREAMS. 

Ttems are earried in this bill for the improvement of Gen- 
erals Cut at Darien, Ga., and for surveys of Sapelo, White 
Chimney, Julington, North Sapele, and other equaliy important 
rivers of that section. * 


SAVANNAH HARBOR AND BETTER PRICES. 

The improvement of Savannah Harbor is being carried on. It 
is Georgia’s greatest port. It is the most important South At- 
lantic port. It regulates and reduces freight rates in that en- 
tire section. Not only does it reduce freight rates Hut it literally 
brings the markets of the world to our Georgia cotton fields 
and gives us better markets and better prices for our products. 
I shal) not burden the House with statistics, but suffice it to say 
that the Government has undertaken no improvement anywhere 
that is more worthy or more productive of commerce for the 
amount expended than this port. The expenditures on this port 
and other projects in that section are well spent and are in the 
interest of the people and the general publie good. 

OTHER SECTIONS, 

What I have said with regard to the projects in the section 
from which I come can also be said of waterway improvements 
in other sections of the country. The improvement of our water- 
ways is a progressive movement, and will help to make our 
country great. I am for all internal improvements that are 
meritorious and in the interest of the people, and I am opposed 
to every unworthy project and appropriation that has no merit. 


Exemption of Tolls. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWIN S. UNDERHILL, 


OF NEW YORK, ` 
Is tue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Thursday, March 26, 1914. 


Mr. UNDERHILL. Mr. Speaker, under the leave granted 
to me to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I publish a letter 
from a well-known publicist connected with Cornell University, 
at Ithaca, in my district—Prof. George Lincoln Burr. 

The letter is as follows: 


THE PRESIDENT WHITE LIBRARY, 
CORNELL UNIVEBESITY, 
Ithaca, N. Y., March 2, 1944. 
Hon. E. S. UNDERHILL, 
Washington, D. C. 


DEAR Str: Though — e stranger, I venture to write you upon 
a matter of publie ` y excuse must be that it is one which 
falls somewhat within the field of my own studies. 
You may possibly remember my name as that of the “historical ex- 
rt" to President Cleveland's commission for the investigation of the 
enezuelan bo . It is my only elnim to the attention of a man in 
public life, and. t though it is, I trust it is enough to assure you of 
my seriousness as a student and my maturity. 
When year before last the matter of the Panama tolls reached decision 
in Wa. I found myself in London appa t 
sole opportunity to know the surprise a the harsh criticis 
which the action of our Government was received, not only in Great 
Britain but everywhere in Europe. I did not take this too seriously, 
for I had had occasion to know that even so general a censure may 
rove unwarranted, and I bad given too little attention to the question 
o feel myself entitled to an opinion. I therefore avoided discussion of 
the matter, and as soon as I reached home in September I set myself at 
study of the records to find what basis ¢here really was for the charges 
To my ch and I seemed to find the matter even 


—.— than it Ring 7 5 


I could not escape the conviction 


that we were deliberately an t about whose 
** not the slightest doubt or difference 
ew. 
Even yet I found it almost im le to believe my own eyes and 


reason in the matter, and when, November, I found myself gathered 
in New York with the other officials of the American Historical Asso- 
ciation for our annual business about a board at which sat 
also ex-President Theodore Roosevelt, I took occasion to lay the ques- 
tion before him. Without hesitation he confirmed all my conclusions. 
He told us all that there had been not the slightest doubt in any mind 
that the canal was to be open to all nations on practically equal terms; 
that America had not only conceded this for answering concessions, bu 
that she had received from Great Britain her quid pro quo—the r - 
nition of our right to fortify the canal. Mr. Roosevelt added, ind 
that he beli it still open to America to seek the consent of the 
other powers to the exemption of her coasting trade from tolls, and 
that he trusted this would be done; but without such consent, he said 
with emphasis, we had not a ghost of right under our treaties to exempt 
our trade from tolls. 
body to which these words were spoken included many notable 

leaders of historical work in America—the Hon. Andrew D. White, 
Admiral Mahan, Mr. Charles Francis Adams, Mr. James Ford Rhodes, 
and nearly all the university professors who bear a leading part in the 
organization of that work. ot one of these expressed the slightest 
dissent or raised a question. and in conversation with many of them, 
then and afterwards, E found them all of one mind as te the question. 
Indeed, although my acquaintance with students of histery is large, I 
Rave not yet found one who holds a diferent view. 

Dining again with Mr. Roosevelt at Boston during the Christmas 
helidays, at the table of Mr. Rhodes ask hi 


sured me that bret 
to the or en 
tion is 
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permission had been gained, I shrank from using in public debate 
words spoken at a private ny A A 
It seems to me, however, only fair that you should share the knowl- 
edge of a constituent in this matter, and that you should know as well 
how heavily with some of your constituents this matter weighs. I 
know . of ee = of "y airan ie 2 ye a 
them, too, ow of no divergence in 8 
dential election a majority of them—though hitherto the majority bas 
always been Republican—east their ballot for Mr. m and for a 
Congress in sympathy with his views. And it is true, I believe, of 
many of them, as of myself, that no consideration weighed more 
heavily in this than our feeling that President Taft and his Con 
had in this matter broken the piignted faith of the Nation, and our 
trust that President Wilson and his supporters would take what seemed 
to us a manlier stand 
* a > > e s * 
$ sir, most , yours, 
Betieve me, dear respectfully, y A 


Marca 14, 1914. 
When 12 days ago the inclosed letter was emi bt to com- 


il it at once; but a fall sprained th and made 
rece ae aoe and ‘ul that I could add but a sentence or two 
at a e. And in the meantime there ap) mg message 


Presi Wilso: de doubt whether any further plea 
of dent n. which made me te ball go 1 85 
to give you a 


G. L. B. 


Panama Canal Tolls. 


Fear not my countrymen, it is not our honor, but the honor of Great 
Britain that is at stake. 


SPEECH 
HON. SAMUEL W. SMITH, 


OF MICHIGAN, 
IN tue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Friday, March 27, 1914. 

The = 2 under 5 the bill E 14385) to amend 
and 2 ation ot the 1 Canal aan the sanitation of the 
Zone,” approved August 24, 1912. e 
Mr. SAMUEL W. SMITH. Mr. Speaker, volumes have been 
written and spoken on this subject. 

I voted for free tolls May 23, 1912, and it passed the House— 
yeas 147, nays 128 Seventy-two Democrats voted for free tolls 
and 95 against. It passed the Senate August 7, 1912, 44 Sena- 
tors voting for free tolls and 11 against. The following are the 
Senators who voted against free tolls: Brandegee, Burton, 
Crane, Fall, Gronna, Lodge, Nelson, Oliver, Penrose, Root, and 
Wetmore. 

With due respect to the President and all others who differ 
with me, I want to say that the more I study the question the 
more I am convinced that I voted correctly. 

The President is quoted as saying that the bill was not passed 
by a majority of Democrats but by the aid of Republicans. 
Surely there were no Republicans voting in the Democratic 
convention at Baltimore when the tolls plank was adopted by 
the convention, and, so far as we can learn, without any oppo- 
sition. The plank reads as follows: 

“We favor the exemption from tolls of American ships en- 
gaged in coastwise trade passing through the Panama Canal. 
We also favor legislation forbidding the use of the Panama 
Canal by ships owned or controlled by railroad carriers engaged 
in transportation competitive with the canal.” 

The following is the plank in the platform of the Progressive 
Party: 

8 Panama Canal, built and paid for by the American 
people, must be used primarily for their benefit. We demand 
that the canal shal! be so operated as to break the transportation 
monopoly now held and misused by the transcontinental rail- 
roads by maintaining sea competition with them; that ships 
directly or indirectly owned or controlled by American railroad 
corporations shall not be permitted to use the canal, and that 
American ships engaged in coastwise trade shall pay no tolls.” 

After the convention Gov. Woodrow Wilson, candidate for 
President, speaking to 2.500 farmers at Washington Park, N. J., 
August 15, 1912, in favor of free tolls, and against railroad 
domination of canal, and upholding the Democratie platform, 
said, in part: 

“Now, there is another matter you know, we are digging a 
tremendous ditch across the Isthmus of Panama. It is predicted 
by the engineers in charge of that colossal enterprise that we 
shall be able to open it to the ships ef the world by the year 
1915. What interest have you in opening it to the ships of the 
world? We do not own the ships of the world. By a very 


ingenious process, which I would not keep you standing in the 
hot sun long enough to outline, the legislation of the United 
States has destroyed the merchant marine of the United States. 
The chief road by which your crops travel to the Orient is 
through the Suez Canal. They do not go around by the Pacific. 
Most of your maps do not show you the short road to the Orient, 
because they are spread out fiat. 

“Tf you will get a globe and draw a circle around the globe 
you will see your short road is through the Suez Canal, not 
across the Pacific, and that the western farmer, therefore, has 
to ship his erops across the continent in order to reach the ships 
that are to take that road. And when his crops reach the port 
do they find American ships waiting for them? Not at all. In 
most years not a single ship carrying the American flag goes 
through that canal carrying freight. 

Some ships carry the American flag through that canal, but 
they are mostly private yachts. A friend of mine who has just 
traveled around the world told me that he did not see the Amer- 
ican flag once between New York and Hongkong, going by the 
way of the canal, until he reached the Island of Ceylon, and then 
saw the flag of Mr. James Gordon Bennett’s yacht. If the ship- 
owners of the nations carry your grain and cargoes, they are 
going to carry them by routes and to markets which suit them, 
not the routes and the markets which are chosen by you. 

“One of the great objects in cutting that great ditch across 
the Isthmus of Panama is to allow farmers who are near the 
Atlantic to ship to the Pacific by way of the Atlantic ports, to 
allow all the farmers on what I may, standing here, call this 
part of the continent, to find an outlet at ports of the Gulf or 
the ports of the Atlantic seaboard, and then have coastwise 
steamers carry their products down around through the canal 
and up the Pacific coast or down the coast of South America. 

“ Now, at present there are no ships to do that, and one of 
the bills pending—passed, I believe, yesterday by the Senate as it 
had passed the House—provides for free tolls for American ships 
through that canal and prohibits any ship from passing through 
which is owned by any American railroad company. You see 
the object of that, don't you? [Applause.] We don't want the 
railroads to compete with themselves, because we understand 
that kind of competition. We want water carriage to compete 
with land carriage, so as to be perfectly sure that you are going 
to get better rates around the canal than you would across the 
continent. 

“The farmers of this country are, in my judgment, just as 
much concerned in the policy of the United States with regard 
to that canal as any other class of citizens of the United States. 
Probably they are more concerned than any other one class, and 
what I am most desirous to see is the farmers of the country 
eoming forward as partners in the great national undertakings 
ard take a wide national, nay, international, view of these 
great matters, feeling all the pulses of the world that beat in the 
great arteries of their own life and prosperity. Everything that 
is dene in the interest of cheap transportation is done directly 
for the farmer as well as for other men. So that you ought not 
to grudge the millions poured out for the deepening and opening 
of old and new waterways. * * * 

“ Our platform is not molasses to catch flies. It means busi- 
ness. It means what it says. It is the utterance of earnest and 
honest men, who intend to do business along those lines and who 
are not waiting to see whether they can catch votes with those 
promises before they determine whether they are going to act 
upon them or not. 

They know the American people are now taking notice in a 
way in whieh they never took notice before, and gentlemen who 
talk one way and vote another are going to be retired to very 
quiet and private retreat.” 

You will observe that the President was very solicitous con- 
cerning the farmers. What has since arisen to change his 
mind?—and I ask this question in all kindness and with the best 
of intentions. I sincerely wish he would make free and bold to 
tell the country his reasons for his present position. 

On the 5th of March, this year, he delivered a message at a 
joint session of the two Houses of Congress, four minutes in 
length. He startled me when he said: 

“We ought to reverse our action without raising the question 
whether we were right or wrong.” 

This made a deep impression upon me. for I was being asked, 
along with other Members, by the President of this great Re- 
public to reverse my vote whether it was right or wrong. I 
was still thinking of this when he concluded his message with - 
the following: 

“I ask this of you in support of the foreign policy of the ad- 
ministration. I shall not know how to deal with other matters 
of even greater delicacy and nearer consequence, if you do no 
grant it to me in ungrudging measure.“ À 
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What is the foreign policy to which he refers? This language 
clearly implies some hidden and unexplained meaning. If, for 
one moment, I thought if I did not change my vote I was going 
to plunge my country in war, I might take a different view of 
the situation. If there is danger from any quarter, although the 
President and Secretary of State have since been quoted as say- 
ing “ we have nothing to fear,” why does not the President take 
Congress, if he does not want to take the country at large, into 
his confidence at this time and explain more explicitly the last 
two sentences of his message? 

Others will recall with me that previous to the Spanish War 
Members of Congress, including many Republicans, honestly 
differed with President McKinley as to certain policies. He in- 
vited the Members of Congress by States to visit him at the 
White House, and there a heart-to-heart talk was had. The sit- 
uation was freely and frankly discussed in confidence, and more 
than one Member changed his mind, after listening to President 
McKinley, and with every opportunity to ask and answer ques- 
tions. 

I have hoped that the President would pursue a similar 
course, in view of his most earnest appeal to us“ to reverse our 
yote—right or wrong.” If he did not feel like taking Repub- 
licans into his confidence, he could have invited Democrats and 
explained to them, for they seem to be quite as much in the 
dark as to what is meant by the closing words of the message, as 
are other people. 

But some people assert that we ought to vote against free 
tolls because of this paragraph in the third article of the 
treaty: 

“The canal shall be free and open to the vessels of commerce 
and of war of all nations observing these rules on terms of 
entire equality, so that there shall be no discrimination against 
any such nation, or its citizens or subjects, in respect of the 
conditions or charges of traffic or otherwise. Such conditions 
and charges of traftic shall be just and equitable.” 

The words “all nations” do not include the United States, 
as is clearly shown by Senator Loner, than whom there is no 
higher or better authority. I quote from the CoNGRESSIONAL 
Record, July 17, 1912: 

“Mr. Loper. Mr. President, some time ago I started to say 
something in regard to the question of tolls charged on vessels 
passing through the Panama Canal, which was under discussion 
here the other afternoon when I was unfortunately absent. I 
now renew the attempt. The question of canal tolls has arisen 
in connection with representations made by the Government of 
Great Britain in regard to our rights in fixing tolls, It so 
happened that I was in London when the second Hay-Paunce- 
fote treaty was made, and, although the draft was sent from 
this country, that treaty was really made in London. I men- 
tion this merely to show that I had some familiarity with the 
formulation as well as the ratification of that treaty. When 
the treaty was submitted by the President to the Senate it so 
happened that I had charge of it and reported it to the Senate. 

“The second Hay-Pauncefote treaty, as Senators will remem- 
ber, embodied in substance the amendments which the Senate 
had made to the first Hay-Pauncefote treaty. England had re- 
fused to accept those amendments, and then the second treaty 
was made embodying in principle all for which the Senate had 
contended, 

“When I reported that treaty my own impression was that it 
left the United States in complete control of the tolls upon its 
own vessels. I did not suppose then that there was any limita- 
tion put upon our right to charge such tolls as we pleased upon 
our own vessels or that we were included in the phrase ‘all 
nations,’ ” 

Note the last clause of the Senator's statement. Can lan- 
guage be clearer as to our right to charge tolls upon our own 
vessels as we please or that we were included in the phrase 
“all nations”? 

Eyen the British Law Review, the most authoritative legal 
publication in Great Britain, holds that free tolls does not 
violate the treaty. 

Many other men and statesmen haye expressed similar views. 
Time will not permit me to quote them, except as to one—Lewis 
Nixon: 

“NO ARGUMENT AGAINST FRED TOLLS, 

“Lewis Nixon, eminent naval architect, close student of the 
world’s shipping and shipping laws, writes as follows to the 
New York World; which has gone completely daft in its eager- 
ness to surrender American rights in the Panama Canal to 
British demands: 

“As the result of years of study I am satisfied there is nothing In 
the Hay-Pauncefote treaty to prevent the remission of tolls on Ameri- 
can vessels by the United States, acting in good faith. 

“I have said, and can still say, that I have never seen a sincere or 


logical argument to uphold Hay-Pauncefote treaty provisions 
against remission of tolls, 
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“Mr. Nixon does not occupy solitary ground. No one else has 
ever seen a logical argument directed against the right of the 
United States to remit tolls on its coastwise shipping. It isn’t 
in the woods to make one. 

“We admit that there are two sides to the economic ques- 
tion—the side of the transcontinental railroads, whose officials 
have been demanding protection against the canal, since they 
can not control it outright, and the side of the people, who are 
the consumers, But we do not admit that any right anywhere 
exists to question the authority of the United States to act as 
it pleases. 

“These questions have been settled by the Congress of the 
United States, which has declared against the insolence of the 
transcontinental railways and, for the purpose of insuring low 
freight rates between the Atlantic and Pacific coasts, has per- 
mitted independent steamship lines to use the canal free of tolls. 
In arriving at this decision, Congress established the right of 
the United States to regulate its interstate commerce without 
outside interference. And Woodrow Wilson himself, when a 
candidate, stood squarely upon this ground. 

“What foreign nation has questioned this right?“ 

“Not Germany, not France. No nation has questioned it 
save England alone, and England has no leg to stand on for this 
reason; A ton of freight going from Philadelphia to San Fran- 
cisco constitutes interstate commerce, and it remains interstate 
commerce no matter whether it is carried in the box car of a 
railroad or in the hold of a steamship. England can not carry 
that ton of freight under any circumstances whatever. It is a 
piece of insolence—nothing else—on the part of England to 
assume to control in any manner the handling of that ton, to 
insist that $1.20 in tolls shall be charged upon it, which is to 
say $1.20 added to the cost to the consumer. 

“The canal has been built and is owned outright by the 
United States. It requires a most unusual stretch of the 
imagination to hold that the United States can not use that 
canal for its own domestic purposes in any manner it sees fit. 
When we place the shipping of foreign nations upon a basis of 
equality—treat England and Germany and France precisely 
alike—we fulfill our treaty obligations. That is all there is to 
the treaty, and the Democratic Congress and the Democratic 
convention and the Democratic President (when a candidate) 
have all so declared. 


“Come, now, you gentlemen who are about to record the will 
of the administration, be honest about it. You are not adyo- 
cating tolls because the treaty has been violated by remitting 
them, for you know, and have so recorded your votes, that there 
is no treaty violation. You are swallowing your own convic- 
tions, you are abdicating your independence of thought, you are 
blindly closing your eyes and surrendering, “right or wrong,” 
to save the face of the administration in a mistaken Mexican 
policy which, for its utter childishness, has been the butt of 
every world’s capital.” 

If we vote against free tolls, will not our constituents justly 
charge that our course has been a most humiliating one and 
that we were selling out our own country? 

If we have not the right to grant free tolls to coastwise ves- 
sels, then it occurs to me that we had no right to fortify the 
canal. Such being the case, after going to the great expense 
of doing so, shall we, at the dictation of Great Britain or any 
other nation, remove the fortification? And must our battle- 
ships pay toll when passing through the canal? 


“OUR NAVY AND THM CANAL, 


“Let not those Members of Congress who are going to follow 
the administration, ‘right or wrong,’ in its astonishing sur- 
render of American rights in the Panama Canal entertain the 
notion for one moment that they can draw a distinction between 
vessels of commerce and naval vessels. 

“Tf Congress concedes the right of England to demand tolls 
upon coastwise steamships, it concedes that battleships can be 
similarly treated. 

“Ouly such an astonishing mind as is possessed by Chairman 
ADAMSON, of. the House Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, can split the words of the Hay-Pauncefote treaty 
so that they shall have two distinct meanings. 

“* The canal shall be free and open to the vessels of commerce 
and of war of all nations observing these rules, reads the 
treaty, and then follows the provision that such nations shall 
be treated alike as regards tolls. 

“ Solidly linked together are the ‘ vessels of commerce and of 
War.“ 

“Tf a cargo carrier can not pass through the canal free of 
tolls, neither can a battleship of the United States, according to 
the wording. 

“And this isn’t all, by any means. If the expression ‘all 
nations’ includes the United States—which, of course, it does 
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not, since no proprietor of an enterprise cuts himself off from 
the fnil enjoyment of his own property—then we should be 
violating the treaty if we defended the canal with our own war- 
ships if we were involved in war. Let us recall these excerpts 
from the treaty: 


“ Vessels of war of a belligerent shall not revictual nor take any stores 
in the canal 1 so far as may be strictly necessary; and the transit 
of such vessels through the canal shall be effected with the least pos- 
sible delay, in accordance with the regulations in force and with only 
such intermission as may result from the necessities of the service. 

“No belligerent shall embark or disembark troops, munitions of war, 
or warlike materials in the canal sag Se case of accidental hindrance 
of the transit, and in such case the nsit shall be resumed with all 


possible dispatch. 

“The provisions of this article shall apply to waters adjacent to the 
canal within 3 marine miles of either end. Vessels of war of a bel- 
ligerent shall not remain in such waters longer than 24 hours at any 
one time, except in case of distress, and in su shall de as 
soon as possible ; but a vessel of war of one be t shall not d 
within 24 hours from the departure of a vessel of war of the o 
belligerent. 

“If the United States is to be included as among all nations 
observing these rules,’ then every rule must apply to it pre- 
cisely as it applies to any foreign nation. 

“You can not split hairs or draw lines. 

“Therefore if this Nation went to war it would become a 
‘belligerent,’ and under the treaty would be bound by the re- 
strietions above quoted. 

“This journal has no patience with the plea that there is 
treaty violation when we relieve American coasting vessels of 
tolls. It believes that American battleships can use the canal 
as they see fit without the permission of England; that as bel- 
ligerents’ they ean take possession and fight off the other 
belligerents.“ 

“ But if the treaty is to be so construed that the United States 
must personally submit to the rules provided for ‘all nations,’ 
then the battleship has no more right in the canal than the 
coastwise steamer—not a bit more. 

“And the Member of Congress who votes for tolls on American 
coasters surrenders a great principle at the behest of England.” 

E ARBITRATION. 

Why has not the President suggested that the matter be sub- 
mitted to arbitration? Why submit to the dictation of Great 
Britain without offering to arbitrate; and then, why so much 
haste? Why not put it off until the next session and let us see 
how our people at home feel about it? Evidently all the people. 
or nractically all, were with the President when he was for 
free tolls. Have they all changed their minds? For one, I 
would like an opportunity to find out. 

I have given the views of the President when he was seeking 
an election, and.I now give you the opinion of ex-President 
Taft : 


case 


FROM MR. TAFT’S MESSAGE, . 

In his message of August 18, 1912, written after receipt of the 
first formal British protest against tolls exemption, after the 
passage of the bill by the House of Representatives, Mr. Taft 
said: 

“After full examination of the treaty and of the treaty which 
preceded it, I feel confident that the exemption of the coastwise 
vessels of the United States from tolls and the imposition of 
tolls on vessels of all nations engaged in the foreign trade is 
not a violation of the Hay-Pauncefote treaty. 

„ am sure that it is not the intention of Congress to violate 
the Hay-Pauncefote treaty or to enact anything inconsistent 
with its provisions, and that it certainly is not its purpose to 
repeal, by subsequent enactment, the treaty in so far as it rep- 
resents the Jaw of the land.” ‘ 

On Tuesday at New Haven Mr. Taft said he had “seen no 
reason” to change the views then expressed. 

And here are the views of ex-President Roosevelt; and I 
might quote many others, Demoerats as well as Republicans, 
who entertain similar views: 

COL. ROOSEVELT’S VIEWS. 


“I believe that the position of the United States, as to the 
Panama Canal, is proper as regards this coastwise traffic. I 
think that this does not interfere with the rights of any other 
nation. No ships but our own can engage in coastwise traffic, 
so that there is no discrimination against other ships when we 
relieve the coastwise traffic from tolls. I believe that the only 
damage that would be done is to the Canadian Pacifie Rail- 
way. * * * Weare benefiting the whole world by our action 
at Panama, where every dollar of expense is paid by ourselves. 
In all history I do not believe you can find such great and ex- 
pensive work as the Panama Canal, undertaken not by a private 
corporation, but by a nation, as generously put at the service 
of all mankind.” 

No; we built the Panama Canal by American brains and 
energy, upon American soil, with the money of the American 


taxpayer, and it is distinetly an American waterway, and is 
subject to the exclusive sovereignty and jurisdiction of the 
United States, and it is for us to make the rules and regulations 
governing the same, so that all nations may know what they 
can and can not do respecting the same. Such being the case, 
what more is there to be said, and what more remains to be 
done except to vote for free tolls? My colleagues, do you fully 
realize the significance and effect of what you are about to do? 
By your votes you will construe a treaty, and your action will 
be final. Let us hope you will have no regrets in the future. 

In conclusion, I say, let ts do the right thing. As Americans, 
representing Americans, vote for free tolls. 


An Answer to the Erroneous Statements Made in the 
Minority Report on the House Naval Bill. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. FRED A. BRITTEN, 


OF ILLINOIS, 


Ix tue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, March 20, 1914, 

Mr. BRITTEN. Mr. Speaker, I desire to submit a statement 
purporting to have been made by Sir Arthur Balfour on “ Ger- 
man territorial expansion,” appearing in the Nord and Sud: 

GERMAN TERRITORIAL EXPANSION, 
{An analysis by Arthur Balfour of the German preparation for war.] 

The external facts of the situation appear to be as follows: The 
greatest military power and the secon 3 naval power in the 
world is. adding both to her army and to her navy. She is increasing 
the strategic railways which lead to frontier States—not merely to 
frontier States which themselves powerful armies, but to small 
States which can have no desire but to remain neutral if their formid- 
able neighbors should become belligerents. She is in like manner 
modifying her naval arrangements so as to make her nával stren. 
instantly effective. It is conceivable that all this may be only in order 
to render herself impregnable against attack, Such an object would 
certainly be commendable, though the efforts undergone to secure it 
might—to outside observers—seem in excess of any possible danger. If 
all nations could be made 8 to the same extent, peace would 
doubtless be costly, but at least it would be secure. Unfortunately, 
ho mere analysis of the German preparations for war will show for 
what purpose they are desi, A tremendous weapon has been 
forged; every year adds some g to its efficiency and power; It is as 
formidable for the purposes of aggression as for purposes of defense. 
But to what end it was originally designed, and in what cause it will 
ultimately be used, can only be determined, if determined at all, by 
extraneous considerations. 

1 here approach the most difficult and delicate part of 5 
Let me preface it by saying that ordinary Englishmen do not believe, 
and certainly I do not believe, either that the great body of the 
German people wish to make an attack on their neighbors or that the 
German Government intends it, A war in which the armed manhcod of 
half Europe would take part can be no object of deliberate desire either 
for nations or for statesmen. The danger lies elsewhere. It lies in 
the coexistence of that marvelous instrument of warfare which embraces 
the German Army and Navy with the assiduous—lI had almost said the 
organized—advocacy of a policy which it seems impossible to reconcile 
with the ce of the world or the rights of nations. For those who 
accept olicy German development means German territorial ex- 

on. Alt countries which hinder, biip it 
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Mr. Speaker, I also desire to answer the erroneous statements 
made in the minority report of the naval appropriation bill 
recently submitted to the House. 

WHAT CONSTITUTES BATILE STRENGTH. 


The statement which follows compares the Oregon, which is 
over 20 years old, with recent dreadnaughts like the Wyoming, 
and states that the old 13-inch gun of the Oregon is only 
effective at a range of 3,000 yards, while the 12-inch gun of the 
Wyoming is effective at 12.000 yards. 

It explains why the battle strength of the Atlantic Fleet would 
be diminished by the presence on the battle line of ships of the 
class of the Oregon, 

It shows clearly that by 1917 our fleet of dreadnaughts will 
number but 12, but that before that date—in 1916—the German 
fleet will contain 19 dreadnaughts and 7 dreadnaught cruisers, 
or a total of 26 ships of the dreadnaught type and battle 
cruisers. 

A review of the statements made in the minority report of the 
Committee of the House on Nava! Affairs contained in pages 
64 to 67, inclusive, of the report, displays the following funda- 
mental errors from lack of knowledge of what constitutes battle 
strength, and these errors underlie the whole argument: 

(1) It was assumed that the caliber of a gun gives the exact 
measure of its power; hence, all that is needed to compare the 
power of fleets is to count their guns caliber by caliber. À 
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(2) It was assumed that all guns of a fleet, whatever their 
caliber, count in action. 

(3) It was assumed that gun power alone counts in action, 
and speed, torpedo power, protection, maneuvering power were 
negligible quantities. 

(4) It was assumed that all ships are effective battle units so 
long as they have guns of given calibers mounted on them, irre- 
spective of the actual power of the guns or the condition of the 
ships. 

(5) A misconception of what does or does not constitute what 
is technically known as a “ dreadnaught.” 

These errors will be briefly discussed before pointing out the 
many actual misstatements contained in the report, in which 
errors of figures are used to deduce false conclusions. 

Taking them in order— 

(1) Caliber is only one of several elements that constitute 
the power of a gun. Its other main elements are the construc- 
tion of the gun itself, its length, the weight of projectile, and 
the muzzle velocity. All these combined give the penetrative 
and destructive power of the gun, which is its true power, and 
may be roughly measured by the muzzle energy. If caliber 
alone were considered, onr 15-inch guns of Civil War period 
might be counted as formidable weapons now. 

We have mounted on the three ships of the Oregon class, the 
two of the Kearsarge class, and the three of the Alamaba class 
thirty-two 13-inch guns of 35 calibers, with a muzzle velocity of 
2,000 foot-seconds. These guns sound formidable when consid- 
ered from the point of view of caliber alone; but their penetra- 
tive power at 6,000 yards is slightly less than that of the modern 
8-inch gun—the one being 9.8 inches of armor and the other 
9.7 inches—and only slightly greater at 9,000 yards—the one 
being 7.7 inches of armor and the other 8.1 inches, Both the 
modern 8-inch and the old 18-inch would be ineffective at battle 
ranges. To get effective penetration of a modern battleship's 
armor with our old 13-inch guns requires a reduction of range 
to 3,000 yards, when its penetration is about 14 inches, which is 
about equivalent to the penetration of our 12-inch 50-caliber 
guns at 12,000 yards. This illustrates the absurdity of compar- 
ing guns by caliber alone. 

(2) The minority report states, page 66: 

If, instead of counting the broadsides of only the big guns, he had 
taken the broadsides of all the guns in the battle fleet, it is evident the 
muzzle energy of our guns would have been greater. 

The only guns that count in a fleet action are the guns that 
will penetrate and so inflict vital injury on the enemy. Minor 
caliber guns, mounted in the open or behind only light armor. 
are intended for other purposes. To man and use them in a 
fleet action between battleships would only invite the destrue- 
tion of their crews without accomplishing anything against the 
enemy. Hence, such guns are never taken into consideration in 
comparing strength of battleships against battleships, as they 
neither add to nor subtract from that strength. The only guns 
that count in such a combat are the guns with power to pierce. 

(3) The only comparison made in the minority report is 
based on guns. Torpedoes are not mentioned, nor are speed, 
protection, and maneuvering qualities, which form such a large 
element in the classification of ships. In this way the very 
decided superiority of the German ships in torpedo fire is ig- 
nored, as is also their advantage in the matter of homogeneity 
in maneuvering qualities and speed. 

(4) The assumption throughout the argument that all ships 
since our first battleship, the Jndiana, are effective battle units 
is based on a false conception of what an effective battle unit 
is. An effective battle unit is one that adds strength to the 
fleet. To add an Oregon or an Indiana to the battle iine, with 
their ineffective guns and low speed, not only does not add 
strength to the line, but materially diminishes its fighting effi- 
ciency by reducing the speed and tactical mobility of the whole, 
while putting on the rest of the line the extra burden of pro- 
tecting such weak and ineffective units. Added to a battle 
line composed of the predreadnanght ships of the Navy, the 
three Oregons in their present state would reduce the fleet by 
at least 2 knots, a most serious tactical handicap, without add- 
ing any strength in gunlire at battle ranges. Added to the 
dreadnaught division of the fleet, the tactical handicap would 
be at least 6 knots. Any ship is obsolete and outworn when 
it weakens and handicaps the battle line instead of giving it 
strength. Our first three battleships, the Oregon, Indiana, and 
Massachusetts, are in this class in fact, irrespective of when 
laid down or completed. Experience both in our Navy and in 
foreign navies has shown that, as near as general law can be 
arrived at, a battleship reaches that condition after 20 years of 
life in the fleet, or about 24 from the date of authorization. 
Hence, to maintain a fleet at a fixed numerical fighting strength, 
a new ship to replace one obsolete would haye to be authorized 


20 years from the authorization of the original. This is abso- 
lute law in Germany and Russia, and is closely followed in 

England; and, in computing strength of navies, vessels of over 
20 years’ life—or 24 years from authorization—are considered 
and are negligible. 

(5) The term “dreadnaught” was taken from the ship of 
that name completed in England in 1906, the first ship of a new 
type. This was a ship of 21 knots speed, 18,000 to 22,000 tons 
displacement—light or loaded—armed with a main battery of ten 
12-inch guns and a number of small guns for torpedo defense, 
and a yery complete armor protection. Since that date all 
navies have followed this general type, and all ships of 20 or 
more knots speed with a main battery of one large caliber 
capable of piercing armor at battle ranges have been called 
“dreadnaughts.” ‘The calibers of dreadnaught guns in the Brit- 
ish Navy have varied from 12 to 15 inches, ‘The same in the 
Italian. In the German Navy from 11 to 12, and they are now 
going to 15 inches. With us it has been from 12 to 14 inches. 
The numbers of main battery guns have also been variable. But 
the accepted requisites in all navies to constitute a “dread- 
naught” are (1) a main battery of a single large caliber of gun 
capable of piercing armor at battle ranges, and (2) a speed of 
20 or more knots, necessary to be capable of acting with other 
dreadnaughts. 

No ship of ours previous to the Delaware fulfills both these 
requisites. The South Carolina and Michigan, claimed by the 
minority as “ dreadnaughts,” have eight 12-inch guns each in the 
main battery, but in hull construction, speed, size, and all 
maneuvering qualities class with the six ships of the Connec- 
ticut class and the five ships of the Virginia class. They are, in 
all essentials, improved Connecticuts with the intermediate bat- 
tery of that class replaced by two 12-inch turrets. In no sense 
are they “dreadnaughts,” being lacking both in speed and size, 
and to attach them to the dreadnaught division means the tacti- 
cal sacrifice of that division of over 2 knots speed. 

What has been previously said answers fully this remark 
found in the minority views, top of page 65: 

This table, like the one the Secretary (Mr. Daniels) has discussed 
before the committee, puts two of our dreadnaughts in the battleshi 
class, includes four German battleships with 11-inch guns in the dread: 
naught class, omits three of our battleships altogether. 

_ The two of our battleships—the Michigan and South Caro- 
lina—which the minority erroneously classes as dreadnaughts 
are put in the battleship class because they are battleships and 
not dreadnaughts, The four German dreadnaughts—the 
Nassau, Westfalen, Posen, and Rheiniand—with main battery 
of twelve 11-inch guns each, and of 20 knots speed, are classed 
as dreadnaughts because they are dreadnaughts, having the 
speed, size, and battery of dreadnaughts, their 11-inch guns 
being high-powered guns of 3,254 foot-seconds muzzle velocity 
and capable of penetrating armor at battle ranges. In fact, 
the Germans have always claimed, though this claim is not 
conceded by the British, that these guns are superior to the 
British 12-inch guns. The three omitted battleships from our 
list—the Indiana, Oregon, and Massachusetts—do not come in 
the class of effective ships having been authorized 24 years 
ago, and being obsolete, and having been shown to be a source 
of weakness instead of strength to a battle line composed of 
our other ships from the uselessness of their guns at battle 
ranges, and the reduction of the fleet speed which would be 
entailed by their presence, 

Following this the minority makes an even more erroneous 
and misleading statement in regard to cruisers when it states: 
omits the same four armored cruisers that are omitted in the table 
about which the Secretary had made his statement, gives us 14 cruisers, 
though the yearbook gives us a list of 24, and therefore we can see 
nothing in this table to show German superiority. 

The fact is that we possess exactly 11 armored cruisers less 
than 20 years old, while the Germans possess 9 armored cruisers. 
In addition to this, we possess three—not four—large protected 
cruisers, mounting only 6-inch guns, the Charleston, Milicaukec, 
and St. Louis, and these are presumed to be what the minority 
claims to be the four omitted cruisers. These three are omitted 
in the tables from the armored-eruiser class because they are 
not armored cruisers, but are given as large cruisers in a class 
by themselyes, and the total of our large cruisers, including the 
11 armored and 3 protected cruisers as given in the lists, of 
less than 20 years is 14. In the Intelligence tables the cruisers 
are entered as 11 armored cruisers and 14 cruisers, This 14 
includes the three protected cruisers spoken of abore and 11 of 
a smaller size that might be of some value. This makes the 
total serviceable cruisers of all classes 25 and not 24, as the 
minority states; but in the comparison in the hearings these 
smaller cruisers were not included. 

The inference from the minority’s statement is that a number 
of our cruisers were concealed in order to make a false com- 
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parison of strength. In the comparison only cruisers that are 
usually spoken of as “first class” were considered. If we 
count the lesser units—which the minority believes to have been 
concealed—in our Navy, we will haye to count the equivalent 
in the German Navy, when the disparity becomes more marked. 
Of these vessels completed and serviceable Germany has 9 
armored cruisers and 40 cruisers, and we have 12 armored 
cruisers—1 obsolete and not included in the tables—3 large 
protected cruisers, and 12 cruisers—1 over 20 years old and 
not included in the tables, (Note.—The 4 German dreadnaught 
cruisers are not included in this, as they come under the dread- 
naught class). : 

The minority further states that the tables “give us only 4 
monitors, tough we have 10.“ In the comparison made in 
the hearings monitors were not included at all, as they are of 
no fighting value to the fleet. Four of the 10 monitors listed 
are armed with semimodern 12-inch guns; the other six are 
armed with old low-powered 10-inch 30-caliber and 12-inch 
25-caliber guns. In the table of the British Navy League An- 
nual quoted by the minority, the four monitors armed with 
semimodern guns were entered as “of questionable fighting 
value.“ The other six with obsolete guns were not considered 
by the British authority as of even sufficient value to be en- 
tered under any head. ‘The equivalent obsolete coast-defense 
ships of the German Navy, like our six obsolete monitors, were 
not considered of sufficient value by the British authority to 
be entered at all, also. There was no concealment in this. 
The British authority entered in their tables all ships they con- 
sidered of any fighting value. 

The remarks of the minority contained in the last two para- 
graphs on page 65 and all of page 66 and top of page 67 indi- 
cate a complete confusion in the minds of the minority as to 
how the comparison between the two fleets was drawn. 

Ouly ships actually completed at the beginning of this year— 
the New York and Teras being considered completed for this 
purpose—were taken into consideration in the comparison for 
either fleet. It was a comparison of the fleets ready for war 
at the present time, our own fleet being given the extra ad- 
vantage of counting the New York and Teras in, as they are 
practically complete, and could be gotten ready promptly in an 
emergency. 

None of the ships building were included in the computation 
for either fleet; therefore the statement of the minority, on 
page 66— 

Since he left out six of our dreadnaughts, to wit, the South Carolina, 
Michigan, Oklahoma, Nevada, Pennsylvania, and No, 39, and only two 
of the German dreadnaughts building * * * 
is a total misstatement of facts. Considering the New York and 
Teras a8 completed, the only dreadnaughts we have building are 
the Oklahoma, Nevada, Pennsylvania, and No. 39, and they are 
not included in the computation, 

On the other hand, instead of there being only two of the 
German dreadnaughts building left out, as incorrectly stated by 
the minority, all the German dreadnaughts building were left 
out, including six dreadnaughts and three dreadnaught cruisers, 
or a total of nine, to wit, the Grosser Kurfurst, Markgraf, Konig, 
Ersatz Brandenburg, “T,” Ersatz Worth, Derflinger, Ersatz 
Kaiscrin Augusta, and Ersatz Hertha. 

The South Carolina and Michigan are left out in the computa- 
tion of the fire of the dreadnanghts, for reasons already stated, 
since they are not dreadnaughts; but they are included in the 
fire of the predreadnaughts, where they belong; and it is to be 
noted that while the minority makes much of their being 
omitted from the dreadnaughts in their discussion on page 66, 
they fail entirely to mention the fact that they are included 
and their fire counted in the predreadnaught fire, discussed on 
page 65, and that their full fire is included in the total. 

On page 65 the minority states: 

It therefore becomes imperative that in comparing the dreadnanght 
ships of the two navies the German superiority should be shown, and 
he accomplishes this by 5 8 of our dreadnaughts with 17 of the 
Germans’, and thus shows the German superiority. It would have been 
Suet as easy to take 17 of our ships and compare them with 8 German 

This last, of course, is false reasoning, as we could not take 
17 of our ships that were dreadnaughts, since we have only 8, 
and this S includes the New York and Texas, which, though 
abont completed, are not yet in the fleet. The comparison made 
was between existing ships, and not ships of the imagination. 

The total American dreadnaught fleet existing consists of the 
Delaware, North Dakota, Florida, Utah, Arkansas, Wyoming, 
Teras; and New York, a total of 8. 

The total German dreadnaught fleet existing consists of the 
Nassau, Westfalen, Posen, Rheinland, Ostfriesland, Helgoland, 
Thuringen, Oldenburg, Kaiser, Friederich der Grosse, Kaiserin, 
Prinzregent Luitpold, and Konig Albert—13 dreadnaughts—and 
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the Fon Der Tann, Moltke, Gocben, and Seydlitz—4 dreadnaught 
cruisers, or a total of 17. 

It was the above-mentioned 17 and 8 ships that were com- 
pared; and there is no other comparison possible, since they 
constitute all the completed dreadnaught ships of both navies 
at the present time. To have added our 4 and the German 9 
dreadnaught ships building would have been a false comparison 
at the present time, but would haye emphasized the increasing 
superiority of Germany in dreadnaught ships in the near future, 
as by 1917 Germany will have added 9 to our 4. 

By 1917 our fleet of dreadnaughts will number 12, and noth- 
ing that we can now do can increase that number unless we 
should buy of other nations, X 

Before that date—in 1916—the 9 German ships of dread- 
naught type will be completed and the German fleet will contain 
19 dreadnaughts and 7 dreadnaught cruisers, or a total of 26 
ships of dreadnaught type. 

No amount of juggling figures can alter these facts. 

The statement of the minority on page 66: 

He also takes the 13 German dreadnaughts now built, including 
4 with 11-inch guns, and also 4 of the 6 German dreadnaugbts now 
building, as to which he says it is impossible to procure the data, and 
then compares these 17 German ships built and building with the 8 of 
ours, built and building— 

And so forth, 

Partly explains the error into which the minority has fallen. 
They had failed to grasp what ships constitute the 17 German 
ships and the 8 American that were being compared, or the fact 
that in neither lot were any ships building included, or that 
the comparison was a comparison of the fleets as they actually 
exist to-day of such ships as both nations could now put in the 
battle line. With the present building programs of the two 
nations, German superiority is progressively increasing as just 
shown by the comparison in 1916. 

This error on the part of the minority in failing to grasp what 
ships were being compared also explains to a great extent the 
numerous errors in the count of the guns contained in the last 
prs of the top paragraph on page 66, in which the minority 

es: 

* * be also finds that the 17 German dreadnaughts have eighty- 
two 12-inch guns, when, in fact, the 17 dreadnaughts he selects have 
one hundred and thirty-eight 12-inch guns. He also finds that the 4 
German ships that he includes to make the 17 have seventy 11-inch 
guns, when, in point of fact, as anybody can see who will look on 

ge 832 of the Yearbook, they have only 44. This confusion and mix- 
ng of the number of guns on both sides makes the comparison as worth- 
less as the selection of the ships. 

There is evidently a great “confusion and mixing” of num- 
bers, but on the part of the minority and not in the statements 
made in the hearing. The numbers and calibers of the guns 
given in the hearing for the 17 German and the 8 American ships 
under comparison were absolutely correct. 

The main battery broadside of the 8 American dreadnaughts 
being compared consist of twenty 14-inch guns and sixty-four 
12-inch guns, as given in the hearing. 

The main battery broadside of the 17 German ships being 
compared consists of eighty-two 12-inch guns and seventy 11-inch 
guns, as given in the hearings. It was the muzzle energy of 
these two broadsides of ships built and ready for battle that 
was compared, and the only errors in any of the figures which 
are quoted in the minority views from the hearings are in the. 
total foot-tons of energy for each navy. The minority took its 
figures Zor both the predreadnaught and “he dreadnaught ships 
from the original uncorrected entry in the hearing which gave 


American. 


7, 741,565 
9, 678, 200 


17, 419, 765 


18, 951,330 


All of these figures should have been divided by 2, there hav- 
ing been an arithmetical error in the original computation, 
MV? having been used instead of 4 MY’ for energy, and were 
corrected in the final corrections to the hearings. Since the 
ratio is in no way affected by this, however, as the division is 
the same for both fleets, the relative strength of the two fleets 
is not affected whether the double figures quoted by the minor- 
ity are used or the corrected figures gotten by dividing this 
by 2. À 

To obtain the comparison which the minority attempts to de- 
duce at the top of page 67, including the Oklahoma, Nevada; 
Pennsylvania, and No. 39 in the American fleet, would necessi- 
tate another computation which would not be correct until 
No. 39 is completed in 1917; and by that time the German 
strength would have to be added to by including six dread- 
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naughts and three dreadnaught cruisers they are now building, 
and would be proportionally greater. 

Nore.—A dreadnaught cruiser is a ship with a dreadnaught 
battery in which some of the protection and guns have been 
sacrificed to obtain greater speed. Only England, Germany, 
and Japan at present possess ships of this type, though Russia 
is building some. They are ships of from about 27 to 30 knots 
speed, with main batteries of dreadnaught type and power. 
They are given great speed for tactical advantage and great 
batteries to fight in the line with other dreadnaughts. They 
are a distinct type from what are known as “armored 
cruisers ”—of which we have 11 and Germany 9—with small 
batteries of 8 to 10 inch guns, thin armor, and inferior speed of 
22 to 23.knots, and are classed in all navies as ships of the 
first order with the dreadnaughts. 


Panama Canal Tolls. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


0 


DN RONE) 


OF OHIO,¢ 
IN TE House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Saturday, March 28, 1914, 


On the bil) (H. R. 14385) to amend section 5 of “An act to provide for 
the opening, maintenance, protection, and operation of the Panama 
ry and the sanitatica of the Canal Zone,” approved August 24, 
Mr. POST. Mr. Speaker, when the act to provide a govern- 

nient for the Panama Canal Zone was under consideration in 
the House I was paired against the provisions of the bill per- 
mitting the free use of the canal to the vessels owned by citizens 
of the United States engaged in coastwise trade. I believed 
then, as I do now, that the plank in the Baltimore platform 
advocating the free use of the canal to those vessels of our mer- 
chant marine engaged exclusively in our coastwise trade Is 
repugnant to our treaty obligations to Great Britain and di- 
rectly opposed to the economic principles always adhered to by 
the Democratic Party. I then had confidence in my position, 
and the intervening time has strengthened my faith in the cor- 
rectness of my attitude upon this great question. I hope I fully 
appreciate the gravity of a platform declaration; yet, notwith- 
standing this, I believe that the obligations of a binding con- 
tract, solemnly entered into, constitute a rule of conduct more 
sacred than the precepts of a party declaration. In this con- 
nection it may be consoling that another great party, born on 
the windy shores of Lake Michigan, in the commercia] metropo- 
lis of the State of Illinois, coming in on the wings of a cyclone 
and destined to go out like the disappearance of a gentle zephyr 
on a blushing May morn, committed the same error, if mistake 
it be. 

Any discussion of this momentous controversy must neces- 
sarily revolve around certain provisions, phrases, and words 
contained in the treaty between this country and Great Britain, 
entered into and ratified on November 18, 1901, the Hay- 
Pauncefote agreement, and incidental thereto the Hay-Paunce- 
fote treaty of February 8, 1900, as well as the Clayton-Bulwer 
agreement of April 19, 1850. 

In English jurisprudence intention is the polestar by which 
we are guided in the construction of contracts, no matter 
whether they relate to the agreement of ordinary commercial 
transactions between individuals or deal with international 
affairs. If the intention can not be gathered from the four 
corners of the instrument, if its terms are uncertain or dubious, 
or are ambiguous, or for any other reasons there is doubt as to 
its true meaning and import, then it is a rule of both municipal 
and international law that resort may be had to the history of 
the transaction and to the facts and circumstances leading up 
to, as well as those surrounding, the consummation of the 
agreement or convention, and thus to arrive at the correct con- 
struction. Let us apply these salutary rules to the momentous 
question under consideration, and first look to the history of the 
transaction leading up to the ratification of the Hay-Pauncefote 
convention. 

Let me first say that it was the constant, insistent policy 
of the United States from time immemorial, whenever treating 
the subject of connecting the two oceans through the Isthmus of 
Panama by means of a canal, that such connection should 
always be neutral and should be equal for the use of the vessels 
of the citizens of all nations upon just and equal terms. 

As early as May 8, 1826, Henry Clay, then Secretary of 
State, in a letter written to the representatives of this country 


to the Panama Congress—in fact, instructing such representa- 
tives—wrote: 

What is to redound to the advantage of all America should be 
effected by common means and united exertions, and should not be left 
to the separate and unassisted efforts of any one power, If the work 
should ever be executed so as to admit of the passage of sea vessels 
from ocean to ocean the benefits ought not to be exclusively appro- 
priated to any one nation, but aiken é be extended to all rts of the 
globe upon the payment of a just compensation or reasonable tolls. 

At this early day Mr. Clay was speaking for the United 
States, and no one can doubt that, from the language employed, 
a canal connecting the two great oceans should be appropriated 
to the equal use of the citizens and subjects of all nations, 
subject only to the payment of just compensation or to a charge 
of reasonable tolls. ' 

On the 3d of March, 1835, the Senate passed a resolution 
requesting the- President to consider the expediency of nego- 
tiating with other nations, particularly with the Governments 
of Central America and New Granada, to protect those who 
might undertake to open communication between the two 
oceans upon the Isthmus by means of a ship canal and of ex- 
tending forever the free and equal right of navigating such 
canal to all such nations on the payment of reasonable tolis to 
compensate the capitalists who might undertake and complete 
such work. Under this resolution every nation agreeing to pro- 
tect capitalists who would undertake and complete the eonstrue- 
tion of the canal and pay the proper tolls should have the free 
and equal right to its navigation. 

In 1839 this House unanimously passed a similar resolution, 
but somewhat more comprehensive. The resolution was re- 
ported by the Committee on Roads and Canals. Like the 
Senate resolution, it requested the President to open up or con- 
tinue negotiations with other nations to determine the practicabil- 
ity of the construction of a ship canal across the Isthmus and of 
securing forever by suitable treaty stipulations the free and 
equal right of navigating such a canal to all nations. No one 
can doubt the import of the phrase, “the free and equal right 
to navigate such canal to all nations.” A 

President Polk, in his annual message to the Congress, spoke 
in no indefinite terms upon this question ; 

That either of these Governments — 


Referring to Great Britain and France— 
would embrace the offer can not be doubted, because there does not ap- 
pear to be any other effectual means of securing to all nations the ad- 
vantages of this important passage but the guaranty of great commercial 
powers that the Isthmus shall be neutral power. The interests of the 
world at stake are important that the security of this passage be- 
tween the two oceans can not be suffered to depend upon the wars or 
revolutions which may arise among different nations. 

Language in favor of both equality and neutrality could not 
be more direct. No one will doubt but that these many solici- 
tations and invitations to other nations on the part of the United 
States to connect the two ocedns by means of a canal culmi- 
nated in the agreement of April 19, 1850, commonly known as 
the Clayton-Bulwer treaty. This contract in unquestioned lan- 
gnage defines the purpose for which a ship canal is to be con- 
structed. In article 5 it is provided that the canal “may for- 
ever be open and free.” In article 6 it is stipulated that— 


the contractin parne likewise agree that each shall enter into treaty 
stipulations with such of the Central American States as they may 
deem advisable for the purpose of more effectually carrying out the 
great des of the convention, namely, that of constructing and main- 
taining said canal as a ship communication between the two oceans for 
the benefit of mankind, on equal terms to all, and of protecting the 
same. 
Article 8 contained a provision to the effect— 


that the same canals or railroads, being open to the citizens and sub- 

cts of the United States and Great Britain on equal terms, shall also 
e open on like terms to the citizens and subjects of every other State 
which is willing to | eng thereto such protection as the United States 
and Great Britain afford. 

These historical facts by their terms point with unerring aim 
to only one conclusion, and that is that the terms and condi- 
tions of use of an interoceanic canal should be the same to all 
comers. 

The Clayton-Bulwer convention was sought to be superseded 
by the Hay-Pauncefote agreement of February 5, 1900. but 
failed of ratification. It was superseded, however, by the Hay- 
Pauncefote convention of November 19, 1901. Before looking 
to the provisions of these two instruments to determine what I 
contend has always been the fixed policy of the United States 
in maintaining that any canal constructed across the Isthmus 
should be open upon equal terms to the citizens and subjects 
of all nations; let us see what transpired in the half century 
between the execution of the Clayton-Bulwer and Hay-Paunce- 
fote treaties. 

I insist that it has been the policy of our Government 
throughout its history to maintain the freedom of the seas. 
This doctrine has been carried from the open seas to the bays, 
inlets, straits, and navigable rivers the world over. It was 
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upon our initiative that the Government of Brazil, in 1866, 
opened to navigation to the vessels of all nations the Amazon 
and other rivers of that country. At our suggestion the Orinoco 
and the Plata were added to the list of the free rivers of the 
world. We established this principle as to the Yukon River, in 
Alaska, by making it navigable on equal terms to vessels en- 
gaged in British trade with those of our own. The formative 
discussion which led to the ratification of the Clayton-Bulwer 
and the Hay-Pauncefote treaties are conclusive of the attitude 
of this Government in this regard. The representations made 
through the Department of State of the United States from time 
to time to the British Government and the interpretations made 
of various State papers by illustrious Secretaries of State was 
to make and render any means of communication between the 
two great oceans, either by railway or by canal, to all intents 
and purposes upon equal terms to the commerce of all nations 
and all peoples. 

Secretary of State Cass, shortly after the ratification of the 
Clayton-Bulwer treaty in 1857, placed this country’s construc- 
tion upon that instrument in the following language: 

The United States, as I have before had occasion to assure your 
lordship, demand no exclusive privileges in this pa but win 
always exert their influence to secure their free and evaaa it PA bene- 
fits, both in peace and war, to the commerce of the whole world. 

Secretary of State Blaine, in giving instructions to our min- 
ister at the Court of St. James, Mr. Lowell, in 1881, with a view 
to obtaining a modification of the Clayton-Bulwer treaty, ex- 
emplifies the intention of this Government as to the character 
and nature of the canal in the following language: 

The United States recognizes a proper guaranty of neutrality as 
essential to the construction and successful operation of any highway 
across the Isthmus of Panama, and in the last generation every step 
was taken by this Government that it deemed requisite in the premises. 
Nor, in the time of peace, does the United States seek to have any ex- 
clusive privileges accorded to American ships in respect to conditions 
or tolls through an oceanic canal any more than it has sou ht like 
privileges for American goods in transit over the Panama Railway, 
under the exclusive control of an American corporation. It would be 
our earnest desire and expectation to see the wor d's peaceful commerce 
enjoy the same just, liberal, and rational treatment. 

Can anyone doubt that by these representations made in be- 
half of the United States by James G. Blaine, that it was not 
the intention of the United States that its vessels, whether en- 
gaged in over-sea traffic or coastwise trade, was to have prece- 
dence in toll or any other respect over the vessels of all the nations 
of the world? The intention of this Government was fully ex- 
emplified by Mr. Blaine in the representations which I have 
quoted in comparing the privileges sought to be accorded to 
American ships with the privileges upon American goods in 
transit over the Panama Railway. 

The Panama Railway is a New York corporation; was built 
by three Americans; built in 1854 and operated as an American 
institution until its acquisition by the French Maritime Inter- 
oceanic Canal Co., and operated by the latter company until its 
acquisition by the United States. It was completed and oper- 
ated under the conditions of the Clayton-Bulwer treaty and the 
convention between the United States and the Republic of Co- 
lombia. It is significant that in its operation for one-half a 
century no demand was ever made for discrimination in freight 
charges or any other conditions; no demand was ever made, or 
even an intimation of a desire, that our vessels engaged in the 
coastwise trade transshipping over the Panama Railroad should 
receive any discriminations whatever relative to freight or other 
charges. It was conducted upon the same principles of equality 
as applied to the Panama and Suez Canals. 

The ancient exactions and restrictions of the seas have been 
so far removed by modern diplomacy as to firmly establish the 
peace of the waters. So insistent has our policy been for this 
principle that, by agreement with great Britain, we have applied 
it to the canal at Sault Ste. Marie in return for like privileges 
in the Welland Canal. 

That this principle was carried into the convention of 1901 I 
have not the slightest doubt. It was made to remove any objec- 
tion that might arise out of the convention of April 19, 1850, and 
without impairing the “ general principle” of neutralization es- 
tablished in article 8 of that convention. The general principle 
of neutralization mentioned in the preamble is specifically de- 
fined in article 3, and included the principle of equality, though 
the two subjects are entirely distinct. 

By section 2 the United States may construct the canal, and 
subject to the provisions of the treaty— 
shall haye and enjoy all the rights incident to such construction, as 
well as the exclusive right to regulate and manage the canal. 

It is widely contended that, from the fact we obtained complete 
sovereignty over the territory upon which we have constructed 
the canal, that the treaty would not be applicable. But I call 
attention to the preamble, which recites, “by whatever route 
may be considered expedient,” and “the construction of a ship 


canal to connect the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans,” clearly con- 
templating any route that would pierce the Isthmus. It is 
seriously contended that, from the fact that, under article 2, 
the United States are to have the rights incident to the con- 
struction, regulation, and management of the canal, that our 
authority to regulate and control is unlimited. But I call atten- 
tion to the fact that such authority is subject to the provisions 
of the treaty; and by the next section of the agreement we 
adopted certain enumerated rules embodied in the treaty by 
the powers of Europe, the Sultan, and the Khedive, for the 
free use of the Suez Canal at all times and for all the powers. 
Six of these rules were adopted, the first of which provides 
that— 

The canal shall be free and open to the vessels of commerce and of 
war of all nations 8 these rules, on terms of entire equality. 
so that there shall be no discrimination against any such nation, or 
its citizens or subjects, in respect to the conditions or charges of 
traffic, or otherwise. Such conditions and charges of traffic shall be 
just and equitable. 

The subsequent rules adopted by the treaty relate exclusively 
to the neutralization of the canal. 

Article 1 of the convention respecting the free navigation of 
the Suez Canal, ratified at Constantinople, October 29, 1888, 
provides 

The Suez Maritime Canal shall always be free and open, in time of 
war as in time of peace, to every vessel of commerce or of war, without 
distinction of flag. Consequently, the high contracting parties agree 
not in any way to interfere with the free use of the canal, in time of 
war as in time of peace. 

Under the Suez agreement, the vessels of commerce and wat, 
without distinction of flag, are to be accorded the free use of the 
canal, while under the Hay-Pauncefote convention it is only 
the vessels of commerce and war of all nations observing these 
rules that are to be entitled to the free privileges of the Panama 
Canal, It is palpable that the rules to be observed are those 
included in the five sections relating to the neutralization of 
the canal. The language employed in section 2 of the Hay- 
Pauncefote treaty to effect the equalization of traffic passing 
through the canal could not have been more definite or explicit. 
Shall be free and open” is imperative. ‘‘ Vessels of commerce 
and war” include known designated classes of vessels, “AN 
nations” is broad and comprehensive enough to include any 
form of recognized government. Yet, upon this term the whole 
controversy seems to hinge. The canal should be free and 
open “in terms of entire equality.” The adjective “entire” 
in this connection is significant. “Entire equality” would 
imply that there should be no impartiality whatever. Again, 
there shall be no discrimination against any nation entitled to 
the free use of the canal; and this clause can only be important 
in reinforcing the terms of entire equality. There shall not 
only be entire equality, but no discrimination against such 
nation. But these are applied to the citizens and subjects of 
such nations. The conditions and charges of traffic: must not 
only be just and equitable, but must be administered on terms 
of entire equality. 

The right conferred upon the Government incident to the con- 
struction of the canal can have no bearing upon the right to 
provide for the regulation and managenient of the canal, and 
these rights are restricted by the provisions of section 1, article 
2, as to the canal being free and open to all vessels on terms of 
entire equality, and that the conditions and charges for traffic 
must be just and equitable. 

From the course of our conduct, the facts leading up to the 
consummation of this treaty, the established policy of this coun- 
try as respects the freedom of the waters for the purposes of 
navigation and the peace of the seas, and a careful analysis of 
the context of the inst-ument itself, it seems to me that the 
inevitable conclusion must be impressed upon the mind of any 
fair-minded thinker that the intention of the high contracting 
parties to this convention is scarcely susceptible of any conten- 
tion. The history of the transaction shows that the Clayton- 
Bulwer treaty probably originated with the letter of Mr. Clay 
as far back as 1826, that that treaty was sought by the United 
States and not by Great Britain, that it was modified upon the 
request of the United States, that both were the culminations 
of negotiations long previously begun and of resolutions passed 
by both the Senate and House of the American Congress, of rep- 
resentations made to various governments by several Secretaries 
of State, throughout all of which representations were made 
by the United States that it did not seek any selfish advantage, 
but that a canal connecting the two great oceans should be open 
to the impartial use of all the nations of the world. I assert 
that this was the policy of this Government always up to the 
passage of the canal act on August 24, 1912. That policy was to 
make the canal a great open highway, to bring remote nations 
and peoples into more intimate relations with one another for 
the promotion of human happiness and the dissemination of the 
blessings of civilization. The stupendous sacrifice of human 
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energy and enormous expenditure of public money, amounting 
to a figure in excess of $400,000,000, in the building and fortifi- 
eation of the canal, a critical study of the diplomatic history of 
the many canal projects from 1835 down to the passage of the 
canal act will prove conclusively was proffered to be sacrificed 
and expended for no other purpose. To construct this great 
highway, “open and free” to the commerce of the world, as an 
exalted agency of peace, had occupied the dreams of our fore- 
most statesmen from the earliest dawn of our history to the 
date of that act. To selfishly appropriate the canal as a national 
monopoly or to legislate its use to the exclusive benefit of a 
particular class of our citizens was never even remotely inti- 
mated on our part in the diplomatic correspondence. England 
from the earliest times had been ever watchful of her interests 
in the New World and was vitally interested in the question of 
transportation over the Isthmus. Her possessions in the West- 
ern Hemisphere were numerous. She possessed the vast conti- 
nental empire known as the Dominion of Canada, larger than 
the United States; Newfoundland, in the extreme north; the 
Falkland Islands, to the extreme south, at the southern limits 
of South America; Bermuda; the Bahamas; Barbados; Ja- 
maica; the Leeward Islands; Trinidad; the Windward Islands; 
and in the central part of the continent, near the Isthmus, 
British Honduras; and upon the Continent of South America, 
British Guiana. Her island possessions in the neighborhood of 
the canal comprise a territory of 19,500 square miles, and that 
on the continent 98,800 square miles. 

In addition to this, Great Britain is the greatest maritime 
nation of the world, and so much of her energy and capital has 
found its way into the ocean-carrying trade that her yessels do 
about half of the shipping business of the world. Her vessels 
pay more than half of the tolls of the Suez Canal, and when 
the number and the tonnage of her merchant vessels are taken 
into consideration it is not at all improbable that her vessels 
will pay a large amount of the tolls of the Panama Canal. In 
1912 Great Britain had more than 10,000 sea-going steamers, 
while the United States had less than 1,200, and the tonnage of 
the British vessels was more than twelve times that of the 
United States. In view of these facts it is not at all improb- 
able that British vessels will pay more than ten times the 
amount of tolls in passing the canal than will be paid by ves- 
sels of American register. From these facts it can not be 
doubted that Great Britain was vitally interested that any con- 
necting waters between the Atlantic and the Pacific Oceans on 
the Isthmus should be dedicated to the peaceful commerce of 
the world, under the guaranty of its permanent neutrality by 
this Government and all the nations using the canal in recog- 
nition of the freedom of the seas, In any construction to be 
given to the Hay-Pauncefote convention not only the course of 
conduct, the varied interests involved, but the intention gathered 
from such conduct and interests affected must be taken into con- 
sideration. It is argued in many quarters that the phrase in 
the Hay-Pauncefote treaty, all nations,” in the sentence, The 
canal should be free and open to the vessels of commerce and 
of war of all nations,” does not include the United States, and 
that “all nations” means all other nations than the United 
States. As I have heretofore said, the two controlling features 
of the treaty is the complete neutralization of the canal, which 
of course applies only to a condition of war, and that of equal- 
ization. How could you have a state of “ entire equality of all 
nations” without including the United States? The guaranty 
of neutrality in time of war to the vessels of commerce and of 
war, as well as the guaranty of entire equality to all such ves- 
sels, is most generous, but the proposition that these generous 
promises of our treaty undertaking would be satisfied by pre- 
serving equality of condition among all other nations than our- 
selves and reserve to ourselves substantial advantages does ex- 
treme violence to the language employed. The adjective “all” 
signifies every, so that every nation using the canal and observ- 
ing the rules adopted by the United States in the treaty must 
of necessity be included. If the United States is not embraced 
in the “all nations” clause it seems to me that pertinent lan- 
guage should have been employed to that effect. Article 8 of 
the Clayton-Bulwer treaty is certainly elucidating upon this 
point, which provides: 


The Governments of the United States and Great Britain having not 
only desired, in entering into this convention, to accomplish a particular 
object, but also to establish a general principle, they do hereby agree 
to extend their protection by treaty stipulations to any other practical 
communication, whether by canal or by railway across the Isthmus 
which connects North and South America. In granting, however, their 

int protection to any such canals or railways, it is always understood 

y the United States and Great Britain that the parties constructing 
or owning the same shall impose no other charges or conditions of traffic 
thereupon than the aforesaid Governments shall approve of as just 
and equitable, and that the same canals and railways being open to the 
citizens and subjects of the United States and Great Britain on equal 
terms, shall also be open on like terms to the citizens and subjects of 

other state which is willing to grant thereto such protection as 
ted States and Great Britain engage to afford, 


eve: 
the 


The condition that the canals and the railways shall be open 
to the citizens and subjects of the United States and Great Brit- 
ain on equal terms shows conclusively that there should be no 
distinction in the toll charges for the use of the canal or rail- 
road made between the citizens of each country. No one can 
doubt that had the canal been constructed under the stipulations 
of this treaty jointly by the two Governments, or by individuals 
or corporations under their protection, that its use should have 
been compensated by equal tolls to the citizens and subjects of 
each country, and by the citizens of every other nation granting 
such protection as the two Governments engaged to afford. Then 
in the third article of the Hay-Pauncefote treaty the United 
States adopts substantially the same language, and provides that 
all nations observing these rules shall have the use of the canal 
on terms of entire equality. Anyone, on the very first reading 
of the “all nations” clause, will instantly say that there is no 
ground for supposing the United States is excluded from its pro- 
visions. Were the six rules adopted by the United States in the 
treaty for the neutralization of the canal to apply to other na- 
tions and not to include the United States? No one at all famil- 
jar with the ordinary rules of construction would answer this 
interrogative in the affirmative. If the United States is in- 
cluded in five of the adopted rules and bound by their provisions, 
some very subtle reasons must exist to exclude them from the 
first or all-nations rule. Such a construction would be to admit 
that equality is a policy peculiar to the Old World and inap- 
propriate to the new. 

Again, in article 3 of the Hay-Pauncefote convention, the 
United States adopts as the basis for the neutralization of the 
canal the following rules, substantially as embodied in the Con- 
stantinople convention for the free navigation of that canal, 
and which by its terms was to always be free and open to the 
vessels of all nations without distinction of flag, and which had 
been opened for many years and used by the vessels of commerce 
and war of all nations without any discrimination whatever in 
the payment of tolls, may it not be reasonably presumed that 
the two nations in adopting the rules for the use impressed 
them upon the Panama Canal? And then, in the twelfth article 
of the Constantinople treaty, the principle of equality as regards 
the use of the canal is particularly emphasized, and it seems 
reasonable that in the use of like language in the Hay-Paunce- 
fote agreement a similar construction should prevail. 

There is another principle, applicable alike to municipal and 
international law, that should be taken into consideration in 
the solution of this vexed question. The canal is strictly a pub- 
lic-service utility, and much more of the nature of an interna- 
tional public calling than domestic. 

By the express terms of the Hay-Pauncefote treaty the 
United States was authorized to construct the canal at its own 
cost, or by gift or loan of money to individuals or corporations, 
Suppose the canal under this stipulation had been constructed 
by a domestic corporation, would there be any doubt but that 
exact and equal conditions and tolls would have been exacted 
from the citizens of this country whether engaged in the over- 
sea traffic or the coastwise trade? And if the canal had been 
so built, the duty of treating all vessels, whether American or 
foreign, on the same basis of entire equality would have been 
enforced by the United States against every nation, including 
itself. It is eminently unfair to say that either of the high 
contracting parties in using the language employed it in any 
other than in the ordinary signification, or employed it con- 
trary to the rules both of municipal and international law 
governing like subjects. The treaty was made in days when 
equality was and still is the only ideal of justice, and most em- 
phatic language should have been employed to show that a 
rule of inequality was intended absolutely hostile to the words 
of that convention and the spirit of the times in which it was 
made. Is it any wonder that President Wilson, on March 5, in 
his address to the joint Houses of Congress, declared “that 
everywhere else the treaty is given but one interpretation“? 

In the construction to be given to any contract it is well to 
look to the consideration moving the parties to enter into its 
stipulations. In this respect the Clayton-Bulwer treaty pro- 
vided for a joint construction and control of any canal piercing 
the Isthmus of Panama. The United States could not with that 
treaty subsisting construct a canal connecting the two oceans. 
In order to get rid of this obstacle the treaty was superseded 
by the Hay-Pauncefote convention. Great Britain gave up her 
right to participate in the construction and control of a canal 
and the United States gained the exclusive right to its con- 
struction, and for the relinquishment of the joint right of 
construction and control Great Britain certainly received the 
assurance that the canal should be open to British and United 
States vessels upon terms of equal treatment. 

There is another rule of property peculiarly applicable to the 
Panama Canal. When an individual or other owner dedicates 
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property to a public use and the public accepts it for such use, 
the public thereby requires an easement in the property for 
such purposes. Only two things are requisite to create such an 
easement—dedication on the part of the owner and acceptance 
by the public. This principle is recognized as a rule of inter- 
national as well as municipal law. A dedication may be effected 
in yarious ways, usually by words or acts of the proprietor, or 
by long-continued use acquiesced in by the owner. The United 
States for decades has held out to the entire world that any 
canal across the Isthmus should be dedicated to an international 
use. It has consistently declared, reiterated, and emphasized 
such an intent for more than 75 years. The nations of the 
world, by every act and utterance on our part, have been led 
to believe that the canal should be dedicated to an international 
use, Such a rule would not destroy our rights as owner to im- 
pose reasonable tolls, or deprive us from making and enforcing 
reasonable regulations for the protection, preservation, and 
maintenance of our property, but would impose upon us a posi- 
tive duty of serving the entire public without discrimination 
and upon terms of entire equality. I need not repeat the early 
declaration of Mr. Henry Clay and of the many succeeding emi- 
nent Secretaries of State, the resolutions of the Senate and 
House, the provisions of the Clayton-Bulwer convention, the two 
Hay-Pauncefote treaties, the Constantinople agreement, and the 
Colombian agreement, to prove the declared intent on the part 
of this Government to dedicate the canal to an international 
use. Another maxim is that where property is once dedicated 
to 2 public use, such dedication can not be revoked; and when, 
as I have shown, the whole world has relied upon our sacred 
promise and declared intent to dedicate the canal to the world’s 
commerce upon terms of exact equality, how can we now, with- 
out stultifying the national honor, revoke our promise and 
avoid our dedication? Our offer has been accepted and our 
dedication complete, and both accomplished before the passage 
of the canal act. 

Let us consider this question in the light of rule of another 
law. The modern tendency is to establish the principle that 
navigable waters in times of peace must be treated as inter- 
national waters. not subject to exclusive national control. The 
exception to this rule is that if the navigable water is useful to 
the commerce of only one or two States through which it 
passes or upon which it borders, then such States may exercise 
sovereignty over it. The general rule bas arisen out of the fact 
that water, covering the greatest part of the surface of the earth, 
is the great medium for international communication. That the 
waters of the earth should be free to the commerce of the world 
as a means of communication is so vital to the prosperity of the 
nations of the world that this principle is universally recog- 
nized. The Panama Canal is a waterway vital to the vessels 
of commerce of all maritime nations. It is a waterway con- 
necting two great bodies of water, both of which are highways 
of commerce of all nations, and. if it was a natural way, would 
fall clearly within the rule. Though an artificial waterway, I 
feel most certain it comes clearly within the principle. Its in- 
ternational use is so paramount and vital to the commerce of 
the world that its subjugation to the domination of any one 
nation would be abhorrent to the civilized world. 

Much stress is laid in some quarters upon the decision of 
the Supreme Court in the case of Olsen v. Smith (195 U. S. 
332). It is claimed that the phrase “ upon terms of entire equal- 
ity ” has in this case received a judicial definition, and under its 
designation we would be at liberty to exempt vessels of our citi- 
zens engaged in the coastwise trade through the canal from the 
payment of tolls. An analysis of the treaty with Great Britain, 
under which this decision was made, will show corclusively the 
correctness of the decision, as well as the futility of the conten- 
tion. This decision was made relative to a treaty between Great 
Britain and the United States entered into in 1815. Smith was 
a duly licensed pilot for the port of Galveston under the laws 
of the State of Texas. Olsen was not so licensed, but offered his 
services to pilot vessels in or out of the port of Galveston bound 
to or from foreign ports. Smith sued for damages, and one of 
the claims relied upon was that the laws of the State of Texas, 
subjecting vessels of Great Britain to charges of pilotage, was 
contrary to the express terms of the treaty of December 22, 1815. 
The State law exempted coastwise vessels from pilotage dues. 
The Federal Supreme Court held that a law subjecting all ves- 
sels, domestic and foreign, engaged in foreign trade to pilotage 
regulations, but which exempted coastwise vessels of the United 
States is not in conflict with the provisions of the treaty be- 
tween the United States and Great Britain to the effect that 
British vessels shall not be subject to any higher pilot regula- 
tions than vessels of the United States 

Article 1 provides, “ The inhabitants of the two countries shall 
havé liberty freely and securely to come with their ships and 


eargoes to all such places, ports, and rivers in the territories 
aforesaid to which other foreigners are permitted to come, to 
enter the same, to remain, and reside in any port of the said 
territories, respectively—the merchant and traders of each na- 
tion, respectively, shall enjoy the most complete protection and 
security for their commerce, but subject always to the laws and 
statutes of the two countries, respectively.” 

The territories referred to are designated as the territories of 
the United States and all the territories of His Britannic Majesty 
in Europe. It will be perceived that the complete protection and 
security of the merchants and traders of the two countries was 
always to be subject to the laws and statutes of each country, 
and this being so the pilotage law of the State of Texas would 
be expressly exempt by the terms of the treaty. 

Article 2 provides that no higher duties or charges shall be 
made upon articles of export or import of either country than 
are payable on like articles of any foreign country, thus plac- 
ing the commerce of each country upon an entire equality with 
every other nation. It is also provided that no higher or other 
duties or charges shall be imposed in any of the ports of the 
United States on British vessels than those payable in the same 
port by vessels of the United States nor in the ports of British 
territories than shall be payable in the same ports by British 
vessels. All foreign vessels entering the port of Galveston 
were required to pay pilotage dues by the Texas law, and only 
vessels of the United States engaged in the coastwise trade 
exempted. At the time of the decisions merchant ships of 
Great Britain engaged in her coastwise trade were not required 
to pay these dues, so that the treatment of United States ves- 
sels at Galveston was in direct accord with her own policy, 
and each country was within its rights under the stipula- 
tions of the treaty. It is further expressly stipulated that the 
vessels of the United States shall not engage in the coastwise 
trade of British territories, and that British vessels shall not 
engage in the coastwise trade of the United States. In the light 
of these various provisions of the treaty the Federal Supreme 
Court could render no other decision than holding that the law 
of the State of Texas did not violate any of its provisions, but 
that the pilotage duty was governed by the local law. This 
is no strained construction, and the advocates of free tolls for 
the vessels of our nationals engaged in the coastwise trade 
throngh the canal can receive little comfort either from the 
provisions of the treaty or the decision in the Olsen-Smith case, 

There is another view of the case to which I wish to call 
attention. Private property is always subject to the needs of 
the public. Of course, just remuneration must be made for its 
taking. But when the public is vitally interested the private 
owner must yield his property to that demand. I think it must 
be conceded that the Panama Canal will, from its very nature, 
be an international waterway. Courts whenever exercising 
English law have always held that when private property is 
used in a manner to make it of great public convenience it then 
becomes clothed with a public use. If effected with a public 
use, and that use was the innocent commerce of the world, why 
should it not be opened to all comers upon equal terms? It 
might be said that a railroad company expending its energy 
in the construction of its road, spanning rivers and piercing 
mountains, all upon its own property and with its private 
funds, should belong to it exclusively to do with it as it pleases; 
but such a contention can not prevail under municipal law 
against the necessities of the public. The individual who con- 
structs a hotel with his private means and conducts a business 
for the accommodation of the public impresses upon his prop- 
erty a public use and must treat all comers upon equal terms. 
It matters not, then, that the Panama Canal was constructed 
by American genius never excelled, with American money, and 
through soil over which the United States has undoubted sov- 
ereignty. If the private property of the individual citizen of 
a State may be effected with a public use so that the State 
may compel its use upon equal terms to all members of the 
public, may not the individual property of a State become 
effected with an international use when the commerce of the 
world is so vitally interested? 

We are not without examples -lustrative of this principle. 
The Straits of Magellan, wholly within the sovereignty of the 
Republic of Chile, on account of their practicability for the use 
of the world’s commerce have been impressed with an interna- 
tional use notwithstanding the objections of hat Republic, The 
Rhine and the Danube are instances of rivers now devoted to 
the world’s commerce, though not connecting two open seas. but 
traversing the States having sovereignty over them, that were 
neutralized for the benefit of the world’s commerce, in spite of 
the opposition of those States. The international use is further 
evident from the fact that the United States acquired the canal 
strip from the Republic of Panama to construct a waterway 
for the use of all nations. It is reenforced from the fact that 
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the Canal Zone is no part of the coast of the country. It is 
wholly disconnected from any of the country’s coast line, ac- 
quired to be devoted exclusively to a waterway connecting the 
two oceans, and with no intention to devote it to any other 
purpose. Al nations so understood the purpose of this acquisi- 
tion, and now fo divert it to national policies for selfish ends 
would be a violation of many of the rules we have contended for 
not only in national but in international affairs. We acquired 
the fee-simple title to the Canal Zone, built the canal for the 
- benefit of mankind and the extension of civilization, and we 
must forever hold it charged with an international use for the 
promotion of humanity, or its usefulness will be largely impaired 
and the very purpose of its construction defeated. 

I have said that "he Canal Zone is no part of our coast line. 
It is a strip of land across the Isthmus of Panama and wholly 
within the confines of a foreign Government. It was purchased 
of the Republic of Panama at a cost of $10,000,000, to be de- 
voted to a particular use. That use Is defined by the terms of 
three treaties—the Panaman, Colombian, and the Hay-Paunce- 
fote. The use to which a waterway was to be devoted, con- 
structed under these conventions, was to be for the benefit of 
the citizens and subjects of all nations on terms of entire 
equality without any discrimination as to charges for such use. 

A great deal of confusion has arisen from the fact that the 
United States purchased the Canal Zone, and ander such pur- 
chase zt is asserted was given absolute sovereignty over the 
canal strip. In this there is a misconception. That the United 
States under the treaty has the fee-simple title to the Canal 
Zone, I believe there can be no question, But superimposed upon 
this title are certain conditions enumerated in the treaties I 
have mentioned. it occupies a similar position to the owner of 
the title of lands encumbered by a highway. Such owner is 
vested with the fee-simple title to the lands, may be compelled 
to pay taxes upon it, and do other things relative to it. In 
other words, he owns the land subject only to the right of the 
pub'ic to improve it to make it useful for public travel and the 
public's right to such use. So it is with the Canal Zone; the 
United States owns the land, and has the right to do with it as 
it pleases, subject only to the binding covenants of the treaties 
relating to it, and which ran with the enterprise. Every right 
of title is enjoyed by the United States except such rights as 
are defined by our treaty obligations. The United States may 
fortify, police, maintain, and make conditions for the traffic 
using the canal, and exercise many other acts of ownership, 
being hampered only by its obligations solemnly entered into. 
Those who argue from the standpoint of ownership brush aside 
the covenants which run with the enterprise. 

Again, it is sought to apply a principle of international law 
to the effect that a change in sovereignty taking place after the 
ratification of a treaty or such a change in conditions may take 
place as to make the treaty not obligatory upon the parties 
applicable to the canal situation. As to the latter, no conditions 
lave changed; and as to the former, the framers of the Hay- 
Panncefote treaty forestalled any such a contention by expressly 
providing “that no change of territorial sovereignty or of the 
international relations of the country or countries traversed by 
the aforementioned canal shall affect the general principle of 
neutralization or the obligations of the high contracting parties 
under this treaty.” 


So much for the legal sides of the controversy. Let us con- 
sider the question fron: an economic standpoint, and for the 
sake of argument let us assume that we bought and paid for the 
Canal Zone and built the canal with our own money, and that it 
is absolutely nobody's business how we use it, should we adopt 
the policy of permitting the use of the canal to the traffle of those 
vessels of American register engaged in the eoastwise trade free 
of charge? As I have said, the purchase of the Canal Zone, the 
French concessions and material, the construction and fortifica- 
tion of the Canal Zone will cost in excess of $400,000,000, every 
dollar of which will be paid out of the Treasury. For one I 
believe the people of this great country should, if possible, be 
reimbursed for the enormous outlay. That they ever will I 
have most serious doubts. Those claiming freedom of the canal 
for the vessels of our citizens engaged in coastwise trade must 
concede that such citizens are now most highly favored by our 
navigation laws. In fact, they have a complete monopoly of 
the coastwise trade. We by law prohibit any vessel not of 
American register and not flying the national flag from engag- 
ing in such trade. We give them material for building ships 
free of customs duties and favor them in many other respects. 
Besides this it is conceded by those familiar with the coastwise 
trade that that business is and always has been upon a healthy 
paying basis and is a most profitable business. Those being the 
conceded conditions as to the situation of the coastwise trade, 
those of our citizens so engaged need no subsidy or recourse 


upon the National Treasury. That free tolls is in the nature 
of a subsidy will admit of no doubt. 

It is sought to justify the position upon the grounds that our 
coastwise yessels should have the free use of the canal in order 
to compete with the transcontinental railroads; that such com- 
petition would lessen railroad freight rates and thus benefit the 
whole people. That there will be competition, and that it will 
lessen railroad freight rates, I have not the slightest doubt. But 
without the freedom of the canal such competition will still exist, 
and such freedom, if permitted, will not augment competition. 

The charge as proclaimed by President Taft is $1.20 a vessel 
tou, or, in other words, $1.20 a hundred cubic feet of vessel 
space. Those familiar with vessel tonnage estimate that this 
will amount to about 50 cents a freight ton, or about 24 cents per 
100 pounds. This small charge would make little difference to 
the ultimate consumer, even if he received the benefit of it. 
But he would not receive it. This is evident, for the reason 
that the coastwise vessel owner can pay the small toll and yet 
carry freight much cheaper than the railroads, Hence it follows 
that placing the use of the canal into the hands of this already 
favored class of our citizens is taking their just share of the 
tolls from the pockets of the people to enlarge their profits. 

Our people have been alarmed for years on account of the 
decadence of our merchant marine. This fact is most deplorable, 
and the flag, now so seldom seen upon vessels engaged in deep- 
sea traffic, should be restored to its ancient grandeur in our for- 
eign commerce, so vital to the prosperity of the Nation. ‘The 
greater part of the vast foreign commerce of the United States, 
amounting in exports and imports in the year 1912 to $3,.857,- 
587,343, should be carried in American bottoms, manned by 
American seamen, and the great occupation restored to its for- 
mer prestige. But, sirs, the granting of free tolls to coastwise 
vessels will lend no incentive to our foreign-carrying trade, 
Such a policy would not swell the sails of our vessels and send 
them laden with our products into the ports of all nations and 
the marts of the world to return to our shores laden with the 
riches of every clime. It would not add one iota of aid or assist- 
ance whatever in rehabilitating our foreign-carrying trade. 
What will be the charges against the Panama Canal? It is esti- 
mated that it will lay a burden of $3.500,000 annually upon the 
Treasury to operate and maintain the canal, $500,000 to keep 
the Canal Zone in a proper sanitary condition and for zone goy- 
ernment, $250,000 yearly to meet our treaty obligations with 
the Republic of Panama, a grand total of four and a quarter 
million dollars. These are the items of necessary expense inci- 
dent to the conduct of the canal, and must be met by charges or 
drawn from the Federal Treasury. But in all fairness the peo- 
ple of the United States are justly entitled to interest upon their 
generous expenditure of $400,000,000 upon this great enterprise. 
This would add an additional charge of $12,000,000 annually 
against the tolls received at the canal. Sound business princi- 
ples would annex to these figures an amortization fund of at 
least 1 per cent on the cost of the canal, or $4.000.000 yearly, 
making legitimate charges aggregate the sum of 520.250.000 nn- 
nually. Prof. Emery R. Johnson, of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, selected by President Taft as special commissioner on 
Panama traffic and tolls, in his most excellent report estimates 
that during the year 1915 our coast-to-coast vessels will carry 
through the canal 1,000,000 tons, while vessels engaged in the 
foreign trade will carry 9,500,000 net tons, in ah a total of 
10,500,000 tons. The gross revenue upon this tonnage at $1.20 
per ton amounts to $12,600,000, a sum $7,650,000 short of the 
legitimate charges against ihe canal. But if the coast-to-coast 
vessels are to be exempted, to this shortage must be added 
$1,200,000, making a deficit of $8,850,000 annually. In view of 
these estimated facts and from an economic standpoint, the 
coastwise vessels should not be exempted from the paymeut of 
tolls. Prof. Johnson also estimates that in the next decade the 
tonnage carried through the canal by our coastwise vessels will 
increase to 2,000,000 tons in 1925. 

Should there be no lowering o- the rate imposed, a thing not 
improbable on account of the competition of the Suez Canal, the 
tolls, if imposed upon this tonnage, would amount to $2,400,000 
annually, quite a generous sum to donate to those of our citizens 
who will be engaged in this profitable business. He further 
estimates that by 1925 the total tonnage passing through the 
canal will amount to 17,000,000 tons, and if all vessels are 
treated upon terms of entire equality and charged tolls, the rate 
remaining the same, the collections at the canal will aggregate 
$20,400,000, a sum a little in excess of all legitimate charges. 
But if the coast-to-coast traffic is exempted from the payment of 
tolls, then there would still be an annual deficit of $2,250,000. 
These figures clearly exemplify the fact that if the coast-to- 
coast traffic is to be exempted from the payment of tolls the 
canal will be a continual burden upon the general taxpayers of 
the country. If a decade hence the charges at the canal will 
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not defray the annual outlay for operation, zone sanitation, and 
gc vernment, and the interest upon the money invested and bonds 
issued for its construction by charging tolls to all in its use, 
then I submit it is a very bad business proposition to make any 
exemptions. I believe all will agree with me that the canal 
should be made, if possible, self-supporting, and not be a draw 
upon the taxpayers of the country. The interest and principle 
of this great investment ought te be paid from charges at the 
canal, and not from general taxes derived from the Federal 
Treasury. ‘Those who derive an immediate benefit from the use 
of the canal should be required to pay a reasonable compensa- 
tion for the benefits enjoyed by them. Such a policy is dictated 
by every principle of sound methods of public financiering and 
political prudence. 

It sounds euphonious to say that coast-to-coast vessels should 
be exempted from the payment of tolls in order to effect proper 
competition with all rail traffic from the Atlantic to the Pacific | 
coast. Let me remind those who so contend that at this very | 
moment the railroads of the country are knocking at the doors | 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission for an increase in 
freight rates, upon the theory that they can not exist without 
some relief. It must be conceded that coast-to-coast water 
transportation will be much cheaper than inland rates by the 
railroads of the country after the canal is in operation. The 
difference will be so great that the railroads will be deprived of a 
great deal of their traffic. Now there is transported from the Pa- 
cific slope to the Atlantic coast 1,000,000 tons of fruit annually. 

The great bulk of this tonnage will pass through the canal 
when in operation. The best data obtainable show that it 
costs to carry this freight across the continent by railroad in 
the neighborhood of $26 per ton, and that it can be earried by 
the waterway profitably at a freight charge not in excess of $7 
per ton. Here is a margin of $19 per ton in favor of the owner 
of the coastwise vessel, and the addition of a toll charge of 
40 or 50 cents a ton will not destroy his ability to carry in com- 
petition with the rail carrier. The land and water freight 
charges of other merchandise will not differ materially from 
that of fruits, and it is most palpable that the shipper will add 
the tolls to the price of his commodities, while neither the pro- 
ducer nor the consumer will profit by free tolls, and the vessel 
owner will take the toll as an additional profit to his already 
thrifty business. 

It is strenuously insisted by those who favor the exemption 
that to repeal the clause of the Panama Canal act granting the 
exemption would be in direct opposition to a long-continued 
policy of the United States in making free our rivers and har- 
bors and the like. It is true we expend millions upon our 
rivers and harbors and that they are free to the vessels of com- 
merce, but the difficulty lies in the comparison. Our rivers 
and harbors are either all inland or coastwise, while the canal 
is neither, but hundreds of miles distant and constructed 
through the territory of a foreign Republic. Rivers and har- 
bors are clearly national, while the canal is just as clearly in- 
ternational. I am in favor of the repeal because I am 
thoroughly convinced that the exemption from tolls of our coast- 
wise vessels is in direct conflict with our treaty obligations, not 
in harmony with our previous ¢eclarations, and contrary to our 
long-established claims that the waters of the earth impressed 
with an international use should be free and open upon terms of 
entire equality to the citizens and subjects of all nations. 

I am in favor of the repeal because the exemption is an 
ingenious grant of a ship subsidy, a doctrine against which the 
Democratic Party has prononnced time and time again, be- 
cause methods of public financiering and political prudence 
dictate such a course, and because such a step will uphold the 
honor and dignity of the Nation by showing a generons spirit, 
which prefers the welfare of mankind and the benefits to civili- 
zation to the glory or the gain of the Nation. 


Mexico and Asiatic Menace. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM H. MURRAY, 


OF OKLAHOMA, 


Is rue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Friday, March 27, 1914, 


On the bill (H. R. 14385) to amend section 5 of “An act to provide for 
the opening, maintenance, protection, and operation of the Panama 
ere and the sanitation of the Canal Zone,” approved August 24, 


Mr. MURRAY of Oklahoma. Mr. Speaker, we are extremely 
unfortunate in our foreign policy, growing out of a lack of in- 
formation of the peoples to be dealt with and the subject at 


hand. Indeed, a foreign policy must needs be as varied and as 
different as governments must be, both in form and substance, 
with the differences in peoples. For no system of government 
or of diplomacy can be founded purely upon the academic or 


theoretical view. Indeed, government can not be founded upon 
philosophy, To be practical, wholesonie, or permanent it must 
meet the conditions, the intelligence and heart throbs, the hopes 
and ambitions, the customs and fashions, the races and religions 
of the citizens whom such government is to serve. For the most 
part racial distinction marks the boundaries of governments 
of the world. I regret to find myself at variance with the 
President upon his entire international policy, particularly as 
it applies to Mexico and Panama Canal tolls. 

In the framing of a foreign policy I believe in all that the old 
Democratic doctrine of “free ships, free seas, and sailors’ 
rights” implies. This comprehends the doctrine of free passage 
of American vessels in all the waters of the Republic, the free 
right to build those ships anywhere they can be constructed at 
best advantage, and the protection of the American sailors, as 
well as other citizens, wherever cruising or sojourning. 

On July 22, 1913, I introduced in this House a resolution pro- 
viding for armed intervention in Mexico, the taking possession 
of all public property, including the customhouses and ports, 
the opening up of public schools to prepare the Mexican people 
for citizenship, and giving full authority to the President to 
formulate such policy as would break down the landed aris- 
tocracy, the creature of plutocracy such as has characterized 
that Republic under the Diaz régime of paupers on one side 
and plutocrats on the other. It is the only country in the world 
whose essence of its civilization is a pure plutocracy, and peace 
can never be established so long as this system exists, and it 
can never be broken up by any of the forces existing in Mexico. 

That resolution referred to is as follows: 

THE MURRAY RESOLUTION. 


Whereas the Monroe doctrine, proclaimed in the early history of this 
Republic, hav in view its own perpetuity by 8 that of 
its — — exico and the Central and South American Republics, 
by prohibiting any gas of this continent's becom subjected to 
colonization plans of the monarchies of the Old World, w doc- 

trine, being so interwoven with the forces that go for the ty 

of American institutions, can never be surrendered, but adherence to 
this doctrine carries with it the moral obligation to aid in the per- 
petuity of civil ernment, of law and order, and of the inalienable 
rights of life, ty, and the pursuit of happiness. A just regard 
for the welfare of our own citizens or those of foreign countries, 

these Republics, owning and holding pice: 
left unprotected or to the vicissitudes of war 


and banditti revolutionists, some foreign nation, for the protection of 
its citizens, would intervene. Our failure, refusal, or neglect to carry 
out these moral obligations contained in the wholesome Jaration of 


the Monroe doctrine as a part of the international law would seem 
to them to justify such fore intervention; and 
Whereas in the gh pens of civil government the forces which bind 
the citizen to social compact are the inalienable right of life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness; and when government becomes 
destructive of these ends it is the right, both of its citizens and its 
protectorate, to alter or abolish it, founding new administration and 
adopting other forms of social compact, and that without rd to 
former dominion, that will reestab and guarantee these rights; and 
Whereas there exists neither law nor government, neither the inalien- 
able rights of man nor peace or order, within the boundaries formerly 
embra: and known as the Republic of Mexico—reyolution liberated 
that Republic through the guiding ius of Francisco I. Madero, its 
last President and rightful ruler. hrough duplicity, treachery, and 
murder, Hnerta, the usurping marauder now proclaiming himself the 
rightful ruler of Mexico, has nullified its constitution, destroyed all 
lawful authority and government, and has committed upon the person 
of the President and his family a black-handed murder, paralleled in 
all history only by the pusillanimous cruelty of the dark ages with 
all its su tious fanaticism and y deeds of rapine and 
murder—there remains neither rights of government nor of bellig- 
erent wers such as could be res ed or recognized in interna- 
tional law; but the rule of Huerta bas become a contending mass of 
brute force, a banditti of incendiarism, rapine, and murder which 
should no longer be tolerated at our door; and 
Whereas there were sojourning and residing in Mexico some 40,000 
American citizens, colonized and holding valuable concessions under 
special invitation and grant of the Mexican Government with the 
privilege of reserving their citizenship in the United States, under 
which grants and concessions they have established homes, builded 
fortunes, established schools and public roads in their several colonies, 
and begun the first step to a higher civilization—all which has been 
destroyed by the Mexican revolutionary banditti; and 
Whereas many American citizens domiciled in Mexico have beeh sub- 
jected to imprisonment, blackmail, and murder, their homes burned, 
their property destroyed, the virtue of womanhood and the sacred 
rights of family violated by first one or another of roving military 
bands who might gain ascendency within a given community; and 
Whereas the United States Government has not, and can not, ize 
either as a Repuslic or Government the assumed and arbitrary brute 
force of Huerta, or his occupancy of the ancient capital of that Re- 
fic, a régime founded upon duplicity, treachery, and murder; and 
Whereas we believe in keeping platform pledges and in the declaration 
of the Baltimore platform, wherein it most solemnly declares: “ The 
constitutional rights of American citizens should protect them on our 
borders and go with them throughout the world, and every American 
or having property in any foreign country is entitled to and 
must be given the full protection of the United States Government, 
both for himself and his property: Therefore be it 
Resolved by the Senate and the House of Representatives of the United 


States of America: 
United States recognize the fundamental principles 
in the foregoing preamble, and will welcome the reestabl t of 
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such government, law, and order as will vouchsafe these ends, either 
8 the territory of the ancient Republic of Mexico or any part 
ereof. 

Second. That the President of the United States be, and is hereby, 
authorized by proclamation to give notice, both to the Huerta régime 
and to all other military leaders or banditti in Mexico, and to all per- 
sons whomsoever, that the life, liberty, family, and property of every 
American citizen, and of every citizen of any foreign nation sojourn- 
ing in Mexico, shall be respected, and that any violation of their rights 
or of this order by any band, military rule, or leader of any one of 
the contending bands of revolutionists constituting the Mexican an- 
archy shall be 2 and that full, complete, and just compensa- 
tion shall be paid to such American or any foreign citizen for any and 
all trespass upon the person or property, or any other violation of his 
rights, and that any revolutionary leader or other military bandit or 
any of his associates or followers will be held personally responsible, 
and that this Goyernment will pursue such offending person to the 
utter ends of the earth to effect his capture and punishment for such 
offense, and that the resources of Mexico shall compensate such Amer- 
ican or other foreign citizen whose rights have been in any wise violated. 

Third. That in the event such proclamation fails to restore order 
within 30 days, the President of the United States be, and is hereby, 
authorized to intervene, establish peace, order, and civil government, 
and take possession of all public property of the former Republic of 
Mexico, and hold the same until every item of expense and all dam- 
ages for the deprivation of liberty or the destruction of the property 
of any American citizen or citizen of any other nation has been fully 
compensated out of Mexican revenues; and all necessary power to re- 
establish and rehabilitate government, law, and order, including the 
1 of the Mexicans for self-government py the opening of 
public schools, is hereby authorized; and the President is authorized 
to use the land and naval forces of the United States for the accom- 
plishment of all such purposes, 


EVENTS JUSTIFY MY RESOLUTION, 


Since the introduction of that resolution some eight months 
ago subsequent events have confirmed all I then had in mind. 

Again, on November 7, 1913, I delivered an extended speech, 
argumentative in form, supported by historical references and 
further examples to justify the course sought, in which I an- 
nounced that I approved the President’s policy with reference 
to his nonrecognition of Huerta, but that “moral suasion” 
would not dislodge him; that embargo of arms was an erroneous 
policy, and should have been raised on the 4th of March; that 
it was just, proper, and right to protect American lives and 
property upon the high seas and in foreign lands. Since the 
delivery of that speech the President has raised the embargo 
on arms, an admission that moral suasion,” however high 
and noble be such a course, is impractical in dealing with a 
semibarbarous people. So much of my prediction has come true. 
I further said that intervention was inevitable, and that when 
it came, if we did not intervene then, it would probably come 
by reason of complications with foreign countries. This almost 
proved true in the murder of Benton, the British subject, and 
the excitement growing therefrom. Now, I repeat again, in- 
tervention is inevitable, and the quicker it Is done and over with 
the better it will be with all concerned. 

In the 7th November speech I pointed out other conditions 
worse than war, particularly domination of the Anglo-Saxon 
by inferior races. I pointed to the danger of the oriental 
problem and the threatened settlement of this continent by 
Chinese, Japanese, and Koreans, and the necessity for the ex- 
tension of the Monroe doctrine in line with the Lodge resolution 
dealing with the Magdalena Bay controversy, to prevent sub- 
jecting America not only to colonization by monarchies of 
Europe but to the colonization schemes of the Asiatics. In this 
connection I desire to quote a press dispatch of March 10: 


A Japanese ienie; headed by Baron Takahasha, president of the 
Yokohama 8 e Bank, and Baron Matsui, governor of the Bank of 
Japan, has 300,000,000 to exploit 
Mexico's resources and colonize large sections of the country, according 
to to-day’s issue of El Imparcial, 

Two days thereafter, or on March 12, appeared the startling 
statement, as follows: 

Secretary Bryan’ stated that such a colony did not, in his opinion, 
violate the principles of the Monroe doctrine; He was assured, Mr. 
Bryan said, that the Japanese who would settle there are not soldiers 
of the Mikado’s army. 

President Huerta of Mexico is in accord with the plan to establish 
Japanese colonies in his country. Calexico is in the country which 
Huerta controls. ; 

Ambassador Chinda issued this statement: 


“T wish to make it plain that the Japanese Government is not con- 

cerned in this matter, except as to the welfare of the Imperial Gov- 
5 : 

or ipecretary Bryan issued a statement which confirmed the interview 

of Baron Chinda. He stated explicitly that the United States had given 

permission to Japanese to cross American soil. 

It would thus seem that we have a new American policy— 
that this Government connived at and aided Japanese coloniza- 
tion of Sonora, Mexico, where is found some of the richest 
Jands in the world. 

There can be no doubt of this attempt, and I do not use this 
example of danger like Mr. Hosson and others, as an argument 
for a larger Navy. We do not need a large Navy. We need 
only to control our own continent, to husband the resources at 
our own door, and to rid ourselves of the Philippines and of 
foreign expansion, to hold our Navy to 2 minimum, This done, 


en formed with a capital of 


and our Navy could be sunk to the bottom of the sea and we 
could yet sustain ourselves against any and all attempts to 
conquer us, but without this our Navy would prove a pigmy 
against the overpowering naval strength of Japan. I read in 
the press dispatches of March 12 the startling statement that 
Ambassador Page, at the Court of St. James, made sport of the 
Monroe doctrine by saying, in substance, that its intent was to 
tell the monarchies of Europe that we did not “ prefer” their 
gaining any more land in America, with the further felicitation 
of his audience that we had built the canal to aid England more 
than ourselves, and doubtless this is the purpose of our pro- 
posed repeal of free American ships, thus denying ourselves the 
continued right to control our own private property and admit 
American coastwise ships free of duty through the gates of the 
canal, just as we admit them through the Cumberland and Ohio 
Rivers. I obserye that the ambassador has explained bis 
speech by calling this “ pleasantry.” The Monroe doctrine, and 
the safeguards and wholesome policy vouchsafed by that doc- 
trine, is too serious to our Republic to permit an ambassador 
or official representatives to make a “butt of wit” of it or 
use it in “pleasantry,” and such unjustifiable use should not 
only be condemned but should be grounds for rebuke. 
TRUE AMERICAN DOCTRINE, 


This foreign policy is in keeping with one fundamental 
academic, but impractical, doctrine. Such doctrine contemplates 
the abandonment of the old-time Democratic doctrine—Amer- 
ican doctrine—even the doctrine of the Democratic platform at 
Baltimore, to protect the lives and property of American citi- 
zens on the high seas and in foreign lands. I desire to repeat 
the statement in my 7th of Noyember speech as to the true 
American policy: 

A sound, just, and comprehensly ` ¢ 
A well- ipa and thoroagbi 8 go es y „ 
Navy; the extension of American commerce to all seas and ports of 
the warid; peace, honest friendship, and commerce with all nations, 
entangling alliances with none; adherence to and maintenance of the 
Monroe doctrine as the sheet anchor of protection of republican instl- 
tutions in the Western Hemisphere; the protection of American citi- 
zens, their property, homes, and families, whether found in America, 
upon our borders, or In fore gn lands throughout the world; the preser- 
vation and integrity of the Nation and the glory of the flag; the en- 
couragement of liberty everywhere and the extension of republican 

vernments and democratic institutions throughout the two Amer- 
cas—all this by peaceful diplomacy if possible, by force if necessary. 

This has always been the American doctrine as well as a 
Democratic doctrine, and although every breeze from the border, 
every wind that sweeps over the Rio Grande brings to us the 
unwelcome tidings of fresh outrages upon American citizens— 
even American home, family, and womanhood are not exempt— 
how much longer is this “watchful waiting,’ this beautiful 
policy for the vultures perched upon the peals and mountains 
of Mexico, “watchful waiting” to devour the flesh from the 
bones of the American dead; but, oh, how distasteful to an in- 
telligent, self-respecting American citizenship, 

I find myself disagreeing both with the President and with 
some of the prominent Republicans upon what should be done 
in the Mexican crisis. I heartily agree with the President’s 
policy in not recognizing either of ihe contending banditti, but 
disagree with his inactivity and lack of an effort to enforce his 
demands. I conceive that political intervention, such as for 
months conducted in Mexican affairs, to be less justifiable and 
more likely to provoke hostility on the part of Mexico and the 
Latin Republics to the south of us than armed intervention to 
protect American citizens and their property. 

I do not agree with those prominent Republicans who would 
recognize Huerta, because such recognition would mean a con- 
tinuation of the Diaz régime of pauperism and plutocracy, with 
all of the landed estates granted in concessions to foreign syndi- 
cates, and would ultimately lead to the colonization and settle- 
ment of Mexico by Asiatics. y 


TEXAS RANGERS, 


When the Associated Press dispatches announced the daring 
deeds of the Texas Rangers—I am fond of that name, “ Texas 
Rangers,” organized by Gen. Sam Houston, who gave to us the 
Lone Star State, and in the early organization of which my 
father was a member, and I remember how he thrilled me in 
childhood with the stories of their adventures, privations, and 
heroism—I was reminded of the teachings of old John II. 
Reagan, at whose feet I have been fond to sit to learn of the 
true wisdom of republican institutions. Years gone now and 
anon some one in Texas would start a propaganda for division 
of the State. Reagan would immediately respond by urging 
that the State never be divided, predicting that as nationality 
would grow beyond proper proportions and become so centralized 
as to destroy the local self-government of the States, that that 
nationality would cease to protect the citizen at home or from 
foreign aggression, but would be used to oppress the individual 
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citizen, and argued wisely that a great standing Army would, 
as nationality grew, become larger in time of peace, and that 
an ambitious and selfish President might attempt to overthrow 
the Republic or some of its sacred institutions, and that when 
that time came, Texas, by the very largeness of its boundaries, 
would be the only State capable of sustaining a great population 
and thereby becoming a “balance wheel” between the powers 
of the Federal Government end the interest of the people, and 
that therefore no true Texan ought ever to countenance a divi- 
sion of the State, even for the temporary advantage of increas- 
ing its representatives in the United States Senate. 

This invariably ended the argument, and Reagan went to his 
grave believing the time would come to prove his prediction. 
How quickly 1 thought of this when I observe the lack of pro- 
tection accorded American citizens by this strong nationality— 
grown too strong by continued effort to usurp State powers 
already—neglecting the rights of American citizens, their 
homes, their property, and their families, to see the spirit of 
old John H. Reagan, through the Texas Rangers, proving true 
his prophecy. Therefore, I can but applaud their valor and 
deeds of heroism to protect the American citizens upon our 
border. 

NAPOLEON AND SLEEPING GIANT, 

When Napoleon Bonaparte made his quick and successful 
conquest of the Pyramids and Asia Minor, at Mount Tabor, one 
of his aides pointed to the east and observed to the man of des- 
tiny: There lies Asia.” He quickly responded, wisely saying: 
“Yes, and there lies a giant asleep in Asia. Don't disturb him. 
Let him sleep.” But we woke up that giant with the making 
of Perry’s treaty with Japan in the fifties, and the opening of 
her ports with cur Navy in 1883, and with the “ open-door 
policy ” in China. From that day this powerful giant woke up 
and became aroused. We must grapple with that giant either 
across the ocean or permit him to come on our own shores in 
direct personal competition. R 

With the religious superstition of Brahmanism against dig- 
ging in the earth they have left their coal and iron fields, quite 
as extensive as ours, undeveloped and untouched until the Ger- 
man concession of recent years. In a few years they will be 
making steel at 9 cents while we make it at $9. So we can not 
compete with him in the industrial field. The 40 centuries of 
their civilization with the 4,000 years of history behind them 
show they have lived in peace, civilized, sustaining themselves 
upon agriculture alone until they are prepared in the industrial 
world with hand labor to compete with and overthrow our 
machine-made goods and American inventive genius. That his- 
tory further shows that they assimilated every race going 
among them. Every migration into China has crumbled by 
assimilation into Chinamen. We can not compete with him in 
a hand-to-hand conflict, either in the industrial or labor world 
or in the struggle for supremacy of race. We must grapple 
with that giant, forcing him to remain upon his own shore, 
sustaining ourselves by an extension of territory upon our own 
continent and by a greater development of agricultural produc- 
tion. To permit him to come to our continent or any portion 
of it, to the extent of controlling the Government, or of becoming 
the dominant influence by reason of numbers, whether it be 
Mexico or elsewhere, means the destruction of the Anglo-Saxon 
American citizen by assimilation and making Chinese of them— 
all this as surely as fate. 

EXAMPLES OF ORIENTAL CHEAP LABOR. 


Apropos our power to compete with the oriental races, I 
quote from a work by F. H. King, formerly professor of agri- 
cultural physics in the University of Wisconsin. The title of 
this book is “Farmers of Forty Centuries, or Permanent. Agri- 
culture in China, Korea, and Japan,” which work I can rec- 
ommend to every student of agriculture, of statecraft, or of 
our sociological needs. On page 118 of that splendid work you 
find the startling statement that in Shanghai there was con- 
structed, in 1910, an annex to the Astor House. Upon this 
house there were employed 18 Chinese laborers for a period of 
88 days, and the contractor’s total cost for this labor was 

` $205.02. With these conditions the engine-driven pile driver 
could not compete. 
THE MACHINE CAN NOT COMPETE WITH THEM. 


We also find that in Chekiang Province farm laborers em- 
ployed by the year receive not over $30 and board. Do you 
think that the American farm laborer could compete with this? 
He also says that at Tsingtao a missionary was. paying a 
Chinese cook the highest wage per month, which, including the 
man for general work and for the cooking, his wife for. doing 
the mending and other family services, and living at home and 
feeding themselves, all this for $9.03 American money, which 
included, in addition, the care of the garden and the lawn as 
well as the work for the house. Think ye that American 


domestic servants can compete with this? We are also told 
on page 20 of that work, to quote his exact language: 


Everywhere we went in China the laboring 


nerally 
happy and contented, if they have something to 


le appeared 
Le clearly 


o, and show 
that they were well nourished. The industrial classes are thoroughl 
organized, having had their guilds, or labor unions, for centuries, an 
it is not at all uncommon for a laborer who is known to have violated 
the rules to be summarily dealt with and even disappear with no ques- 
tions being asked. 

Hence, it is assumed that these people with such control over 
their labor organizations and the complete masters of their 
own wage are satisfied. Think ye that American labor can 
compete with such a wage? 

Let us go a little further in this book and ask ourselves the 
question whether American industry can compete with China. 
Dr. King says: i 

In Chihli, as elsewhere, the Chinese are skilled gardeners, using 
water for irrigation whenever it is advantageous. One gardener was 
growing a crop of early cabbage, followed by one of melons, and these 
with radish the same season. He was paying a rent of $6.45 gold 
per acre; was applying fertilizer at a cost of nearly $8 per acre for 
each of the three crops, making his cash outlay $29.67 per acre. His 
crop of cabbage sold for $103 gold, his melons for $77, and his radish 
for something more than $51, making a total of $232 per acre, leaving 
him a net value of $202.53. 

That in other crops they go as high as $400 an acre net, which 
is a greater net earning than produced on any 40-acre tract of 
land in any State of the American Republic, except in growing 
alfalfa and some classes of fruits. Can our farmers compete 
with that? 

He further says, on page 344: 

As to the price of labor in this part of China, we learned through 
United States Consul General Williams that a master mechanic may 
reecive 21.5 cents and a journeyman 7.75 cents gold. 

Farm laborers receive from $8.60 to $12.90 per year, with 
food, fuel, and presents, which make a total of $17.20 to $21.50 
cost to the employer a year, which is a great deal less for an 
entire year than we pay for a month or even sometimes a week 
to efficient farm labor. He further says that there is relatively 
little child Jabor in China, due to the cheapness of other 
labor. Think ye that American citizens can compete with such 
conditions? Let us quote again to determine whether an 
American restaurant keeper can compete with this yellow race. 
Dr. King states: 

It was on this ride from Moji to Nagasaki that we were introduced 
to the attractive and very satisfactory manner of serving lunches to 
travelers on the trains in Japan. At important stations hot tea is 
brought to the car windows in small glazed earthenware teapots pro- 
vided with cover and bail and accompanied with a teacup of the same 
ware. The lunches were very substantial and put together in a neat, 
sani manner in a three-compartient wooden box, carefully made 
from clear lumber joined with wooden pegs and perfect joints. Packed 
in the cover we found a paper napkin, toothpicks, and a pair of 
chopsticks. In the second compartment there were thin slices of 
meat, chicken, and fish, together with bamboo sprouts, pickles, cakes, 
and small bits of salted vegetables, while the lower and chief com- 

rtment was filled with rice cooked quite stiff and without salt, as is 

e custom in the three countries. These lunches are handed to trav- 
elers in spotless thin white paper daintily tied with a bit of color, all 
in exchange for 12.5 cents.’ us (with tea) for 15 cents the traveler 
is handed through the car window, in a respectful manner, a square 
meal which he may eat at his leisure. 

On page 2 of that book we find the following startling facts: 
That Japan in 1907 had a population of 46,977,003 persons, 
supported on 20.000 square miles of cultivated field, which is 
less than one-third of the area of the State of Oklahoma. This 
is at the rate of nearly 4 people to every acre of land, or 
2.349 persons to the square mile. Do any of you believe that 
the American farmer can compete with the Japanese farm 
methods? I may call attention to the fact that to-day Japan 
has nearly 60,000.000 people and about 15.000 square miles 
more of land capable of being reduced to agriculture, and this 
after expensive terracing on the mountain sides, just enough 
to maintain one more generation, after which she must either 
die of self-competition, commit race suicide, or secure more land, 
even if she has to fight for it. Do you not imagine that her 
cabinet now is secretly studying the problem of expansion? 
Is this not a reason for their furnishing the money for Jap- 
anese to buy land on this continent, and can you doubt but 
that she will get all of the concessions possible in Mexico? Is 
this not also true of China? You let twenty or thirty million 
of those Asiatics settle in Mexico under Mexican concessions— 
a policy succeeding a like policy of Diaz—and they will be in a 
position to dispute with us every claim for expansion on our 
own continent, because she could then organize an army on 
this continent that will keep us busy while she. by the combined 
use of the merchant marine of China and Japan. can land more 
soldiers on the western coast of Mexico after they by their 
combined naval power, now stronger than ours and likely to 
continue,. have destroyed the American fleet. We can only 
compete with the Asiatics by keeping them on the other side 


of the ocean. In case of war it is a matter of physical im- 


possibility, with them on the other side of the ocean, to land 
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soldiery enough even to interest us in a war upon our own land. 
Should they use the battleships and merchant marine of the 
world they could not land them faster than we could capture 
and conquer them with a cordon of American soldiers stretch- 
ing from Vancouver to Panama even though they destroyed our 
naval fleet. 


LOSS OF BRITISH COLUMBIA. 

I grow impatient of a pusillanimous peace policy of “ watch- 
ful waiting” when I remember from history that which many 
old men remember from experience—the old ante bellum Demo- 
cratic cry, Polk and Dallas 54-40 or fight,” meaning 54 de- 
grees and 40 minutes north of forty-ninth parallel or fight for 
it; when I recall the criminal negligence on the part of an 
American Secretary of State and Secretary of War, who then 
said we had no need of any more territory, and when warned 
by an American trader that the sending to Alberta, Sas- 
katchewan, and British Columbia of a United States flag and 
25 soldiers—the same way we acquired Oregon—would have 
guaranteed to us a strip of territory 5 degrees and 40 minutes 
farther north than we now own—a territory equal to one- 
fourth of the continental territory of this Republic and wherein 
lies the greatest wheat belt in the world and into which up- 
ward of 300,000 of the sturdiest Americans have gone annually 
for more than 10 years—lost forever under a negligent policy 
under the assumption that we needed no more land. I grant 
you that 70 years ago we had all the land west of the Missis- 
sippi River almost without settlement, and that it did look like 
we needed no more land, but with that area now settled, what 
do you think will be needed 70 years hence or even one genera- 
tion hence? Do you not think we need now or will need quickly 
every foot of land on the American continent, and especially the 
rich valleys and plains of Mexico? 

When we find farm land selling for as high as $250 an acre 
in Illinois and Iowa; when we find a quarter section of 160 
acres of Oklahoma school land, unimproved, selling at the high- 
est MA at public auction at $19,500; and land elsewhere selling 
at still higher prices, it is too scarce and too high for a poor 
man to have a hope of buying a home. The outlet and the 
opportunity for a poor man can be found by the annexation of 
Mexico. 

I will agree with all of those who advocate getting rid of the 
Philippines, because a territory not upon this continent will 
prove a source of military weakness; but possession of Mexico 
will not only give us land that we need but it will increase 
our military strength whereby, in case of military competition 
on the Pacific between us and the Chinese, Japanese, and Ko- 
reans, we could throw a cordon of soldiers upon the Pacific slope 
from Vanconver to the Panama Canal and hold at bay and 
conquer and capture every shipload of Asiatics as fast as they 
attempted to land; but once let them get possession of Mexico 
and settle a few of their millions there, then they will be in a 
position to dispute with us. Those millions of citizens would 
respond to resounding of arms and combat with us upon our 
own soil while their combined navy destroyed every American 
man-of-war on the ocean. This done, they could land their 
additional troops on the west coast of Mexico sufficient to 
conquer us or our posterity. 

I state candidly that I am for intervention in Mexico because 
I know that American citizens will quickly follow the flag and 
settle its rich domain until it will be as thoroughly American 
as Arizona and New Mexico and that Old Glory will float there 
forever, or so long as it waves over this Republic. If we now 
fail to comprehend and take advantage of our opportunity, the 
mistake that caused us to lose British Columbia will be insig- 
nificant when compared to the crime we commit on posterity 
by forcing them to compete upon their own soil with these 
Asiatic races. Whether posterity may be overcome by such 
catastrophe, that will wreck not alone the Republic but our 
civilization, depends largely upon what we now do. The Monroe 
doctrine should not only be continued but should be extended 
to include the further modern doctrine that the North American 
Continent shall never become subject to the colonization schemes 
of the Asiatic races. 

CHANGING CENTER OF MAN’S ACTIVITIES. 

The student of history will recall that the center of human 
activity has changed locations since the dawn of civilization. 
For 3,000 years it was centered upon and around the Persian 
Gulf, and then was changed to the Mediterranean Sea, remain- 
ing there the center for twelve or fifteen hundred years, or until 
the discovery of America, since which time for 500 years this 
human activity has been on the Atlantic Ocean. In 1523, when 
the President proclaimed the Monroe doctrine. that “America 
should not be subject to the colonization schemes of the mon- 
archies of the Ola World,” we were then in the midst of 
republican competition with the monarchal Governments of 
Europe. Since that time we have grown strong and no such 
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danger is any more imminent. The statesmen of that period 
of our Republic had the courage and foresight to place us upon 
a footing of permanent security, but now all has changed. ‘The 
center of human activity is upon the Pacific Ocean, making 
necessary the digging of the Panama Canal, and we are brought 
in direct competition with the Chinese, Japanese, and Koreans, 
constituting one-third of the entire population of earth, and the 
menace now upon us is the struggle of race and the threatened 
destruction of our civilization, which is infinitely more impor- 
tant than the preservation of republican government. 
VISIONS OF THE FUTURE, 


When I turn mine eyes to the Pacific and the Orient and stare 
at the dark and shadowy gauze that binds human vision; when 
I get a glimpse of the beyond, methinks I see groping forms and 
shadows of millions of Asiatics pouring into Mexico under 
Huerta grants for settlement and permanent occupancy. I see 
these millions growing opulent and independent. I read upon 
the canvas the international disputes that follow, the diplomatic 
notes exchanged between our future Secretary of State and 
these Asiatic nations. I read of the ultimatum given and de- 
clined—of the declaration of war. I feel the awe of impending 
race struggle for survival. I hear the command from the Fed- 
eral Capital for the mobilization of the American Navy. I see 
the Atlantic Squadron set sail and quickly pass the gates and 
locks of the Panama Canal. I see them mobilized on the 
bosom of the Pacific. I see the steady strident step of the 
future George Dewey of the American Navy as he, with field 
glasses, sights the horizon to locate the enemy as the combined 
naval power of China, Japan, and Korea hove in sight. I hear 
his clarion voice commanding, “Make ready for action!” I wit- 
ness the first signal for bombardment on each side. For a 
moment I stand hopeful of the issue in awe-stricken admiration 
of the unerring marksmanship of the American gunners; but 
five, six, or a dozen more to one, I feel the terrible inequality 
of the conflict. I hear the clangor, like an earthquake, as at 
one moment the allied enemies’ long range rapid-firing guns 
belch forth spontaneously shot and ball that penetrate every 
arm of the American fleet afloat. I see the fire and the smoke 
as I witness sinking beneath the waves the entire armament of 
the American Navy—in one bombardment our military arm and 
power is swept from the seas. Faint, hopeless, and weary, I 
turn mine eyes to Mexico, I observe the last man of the Asiatic 
millions who have poured into those rich and fertile plains for 
settlement, and now controlling it, responding to the bugle call 
of war. I see them marching toward the Rio Grande ere we 
have formed our lines of battle. I see the Asiatic merchant 
marine impressed into service, landing into Mexico, unopposed 
by the American Navy, now sleeping at the bottom of the sea, 
their millions of soldiery, who disembark under the command of 
“ Double-quick, march!” I see them hurried across the border, 
just as the American commander reviews hisbattalionsand judges 
their strategic position, ready to swing the old guard of the 
Republic into line. Just then he discovers coming in the dis- 
tance the Blucher of the allied Asiatic forces. I see the pallor 
on his cheek. I see him throw up his hand in despair and 
murmur, “ This is our Waterloo.” Not a Waterloo of a general 
or an army, nor of prince or emperor, but the Waterloo of a 
Republic; the exile of our civilization; the St. Helena of the 
Anglo-Saxon race. Would you now preserve posterity by meet- 
ing the conflict, as awful as is war, or continue to hug the de- 
lusive phantom of “ watchful waiting” until it is everlastingly 
too late? 

In conclusion, I warn you this responsibility is upon the Sixty- 
third Congress. Four centuries of Americans contemplate your 
action. With mixed emotions of applause and curses, posterity 
awaits your decision. 


Panama Canal Tolls—“ Free Ships and Free Seas.” 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM H. MURRAY, 


OF OKLAHOMA, 


Is rue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Saturday, March 28, 1914, 

On the bill (H. R. 14385) to amend section 5 of “An act to provide 
for the opening, maintenance, protection, and o tion of the Panama 
— and the sanitation of the Canal Zone,” approved August 24, 
Mr. MURRAY. Mr. Speaker, gentlemen of the House, I can 

not better explain the whole group of policies—and it involves 

a group—which I have in mind in opposing the repeal of the 

clause granting to coastwise vessels free transportation through 
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the Panama Canal than to say I favor the policy, and all that 
is implied, from the shibboleth: Free ships, free seas, and 
sailors’ rights.” The meaning of this old-time Democratic 
Party cry, briefly defined, is the right to construct American 
ships anywhere to best adyantage, free of tariff or other legal 
restrictions; to give those ships passage free of duty through 
all rivers, canals, and into all ports and waters of the Republic, 
or free water trackage for transportation; and to protect the 
snilors, as well as other citizens, wherever cruising, or so- 
journing. 

The underlying policies intended by this old-time doctrine 
are consistent with one another, and under this doctrine, in the 
very infancy of the Republic, and continuing for many years, 
grew up the largest merchant marine ever known in our history. 
At that time ships bearing the American flag were found upon 
eyery ocean and in every port and harbor of the world, giving 
greater advantages to the commerce of the American merchant, 
lower transportation, wider markets, and better comparative 
prices for the products of the farm and the field. Now, except 
in our coastwise trade, the American flag and our merchantmen 
are not seen anywhere in all the world, resulting in higher 
transportation charges in the carrying of agricultural products 
to distant mills and factories and markets. What was the cause 
of this change? The only answer to the inguiry is that we have 
changed the policy which gave us this large merchant marine. 
Five statutes upon our law book, together with the abandon- 
went of the old principles of this Government, have driven the 
American flag and merchant marine off the high seas and out 
of every foreign port and harbor. Indeed, we have abandoned 
every detail of this old-time doctrine, except “ free seas,” or free 
water transportation, and we are now urged to do that. The 
policy now sought to be inaugurated by the repeal of the exemp- 
tion in favor of American coast-line vessels would complete 
that unwholesome abandonment of policy, driving the Aly 
remaining merchant marine thus carrying coastwise trade from 
off American waters. It has always been the American policy 
of permitting every American ship and sailing vessel passing 
through any American canal or river, any lock or dam, or to 
enter any port free of duty. This is the policy applied to the Co- 
lumbia Riyer or the Ohio River, or every other river and canal, 
und every other public water thoroughfare owned, operated, or 
under the control of this Government. This is also our policy 
as to travel upon our public roads and turnpikes. Why should 
we now make an exception as it applies to the Panama Canal? 
Would it not be wiser to return completely to the old doctrine 
und give us a larger merchant marine? But I hear the super- 
ticial objection of some one saying that a large merchant marine 
would require a larger Navy. Not so; because during the period 
of our largest merchant marine we had the smallest Navy, and, 
indeed, the larger a merchant marine a country enjoys, not only 
is the trade of that country benefited, but it tends to lower the 
necessity for a large Navy in time of peace or large, expensive 
naval establishments, Why is this true? It is true because it 
gives to America a greater number of men engaged in sea 
business, inured to the sea, whose services in time of war could 
be utilized to aid in the operation of a naval fleet. Instead of 
a large merchant marine making necessary a large Navy the 
reverse is true. Indeed, it will always require some naval 
power; this country has never been without a reasonably sized 
Navy. It never should be and never will be without a Navy. 
Hence we may as well get the benefits of a merchant marine. 

The next great problem, in my opinion, is to increase our 
merchant marine, and we should enact every law and grasp 


every policy that will vouchsafe a large merchant marine, except 


to pay a direct subsidy. I make this exception for the reason 
that nothing can be permanent that stands upon a subsidy 
alone for its existence. All we need to do is to return to the 
policies implied in the old doctrine of “free ships, free seas, 
and sailors’ rights.“ This will bring us a great merchant 
marine as it did before. It will bring to us ships that will 
carry our trade and our agricultural products to all seas and 
ports of the world. But I hear the reply that “to exempt 
American ships is a subsidy.” If so, then every exemption of 
duty in the tariff bill is likewise a subsidy. In other wor 
every item on the free list is likewise a subsidy. = 

Such statements are but cant. Moreover, these gentlemen 
who use this sophistry forget that whatever extra charge you 
place on a common carrier, whether it be a ship or a railroad, 
must in the end fall upon the people who use the carrier in the 
transportation or shipment of goods, and that as you make pos- 
sible the reduction of the expenses of the transportation or 
transmission company you make possible lower freight and pas- 
senger tariffs upon such carriers. I should expect the man 
ae any other claim to contend that the importer paid the 
tariff. 


Free tolls would greatly aid the South, especially the ports 
of Galveston and New Orleans, while at the same time doing 
good to the East and ports of New York and Boston. A 
small sailing vessel such as characterizes the coastwise carry- 
ing ships can not afford to pay toll through the Panama Canal 
and operate between Galveston or New Orleans and the Pacific 
slope. What would be the result if they did not; or what 
would be the result of an increased cost of $1.20 per ton? This 
can be readily analyzed. It would certainly inure to the bene- 
fit of the transcontinental railroads, both in the United States 
and in Canada, who would carry all the goods from the East 
to the Mississippi Valley and to the Pacific slope, and there 
would be no competition by water route with these great rail 
thoroughfares, who, in a measure, do not compete with one an- 
other, because they are largely under the same interlocking 
board of directors and the same management. I do not care to 
offer a monopoly to the transcontinental railroads in the mat- 
ter of freight rates by charging $1.20 per ton to American 
coastwise ships, which constitute the only competition with 
them. 

A ship that does business between any port of the United 
States and one of a foreign country is known as a ship doing 
an international commerce. Coastwise ships” are those which 
carry goods and passengers through the rivers, canals, and 
other waters of our own country, or from one port to some 
other port of our country; and it is these “coastwise” which 
are exempted under the law from paying tolls on the Panama 
Canal. Now, suppose a ship from New Orleans, Galveston, or 
New York or Boston with a cargo going through the canal to 
San Francisco or some other point on the western coast could 
carry freight at $5 a ton, and we were to add a charge of $1.20 
per ton—the same charge as applied to foreign ships—is there 
a man who would contend that this ship would not charge the 
man owning the cargo of goods an extra amount of $1.20 to 
pay this toll? And he in turn would charge the purchaser of 
his goods not only the extra amount, but profit on this toll. 
To argue otherwise would be tantamount to the argument that 
the importer pays the tariff. So, after all, the people would 
have this extra toll to pay. Would it not be wiser, since Great 
Britain, Germany, and other nations pay a subsidy to all of 
their ships—and they pay the toll directly to the ship owner 
charged by the Suez Canal—would it not be wiser for the Gov- 
ernment of the United States to ascertain the cost of the sani- 
tation, the upkeep, and the governing of the canal, and instead 
of paying it out of American taxation charge this against for- 
eign ships and let the foreign nations pay it by making such 
rate as would compensate us therefor? 

I am not one of those ready to make of ihis Nation an 
eleemosynary institution to dispense charity to other nations 
and other peoples. All of the elements of eharity I want for 
our own citizens, and I want this Nation retained as an Ameri- 
can Nation for American citizens. 


I ask, too, is it not a significant fact that Carnegie, who de- 
ceives us by calling it the “peace endowment fund,” as admit- 
ted by his managers, spent more than $23,000, in addition to 
the use of Senator Roor’s senatorial frank, to earry literature 
to all the business men, commercial clubs, and commercial or- 
ganizations, to the farmers and farm organizations, to the la- 
borer and labor organizations, in an effort to deceive the public 
and convey misinformation upon the subject of Panama Canal 
tolls? I ask, is this not significant? And about this there can 
be no dispute, because they admitted it under oath just a few 
days ago to the Senate committee investigating the question of 
lobbying. The great body of the people are not furnished with 
a campaign fund of more than $23,000 with which to promote 
this old-time American, this primitive Democratie doctrine of 
“ free seas,” or free water transportation. 

Some days ago the Capital was startled with a statement of 
Walter Hines Page, Ambassador to the Court of St. James, 
London, wherein in effect he stated that the Monroe doctrine 
is not a fixed policy nor urged as a part of international law, 
but merely a desire on the part of this Government expressed 
to European countries, and that in the digging of the Panama 
Canal “it added to the pleasure of constructing that great work 
to know that it would benefit Great Britain most by its use.” 
I have not been surprised at this expression because of a book 
this man Page wrote some years ago entitled the “ Southerner,” 
wherein he lionizes the negro as compared with the white man, 
and said that the negro morally, politically, and intellectually 
was the equal of the Southern white man, and remembering an 
approval of this statement by Carnegie and the position of Car- 
negie himself in saying that he intended to devote his life to- 
ward uniting the United States with Great Britain, and that he 
regretted the separation of this country from Great Britain. 
Considering this statement in connection with proof that his so- 
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called “ peace endowment” had spent $23,000, and had more to 
spend, to repeal the American ship exemption in the matter of 
Panama Canal tolls, and further considering the connection 
Page bears, by affinity, with this group, it would occur to an 
analytical mind that this statement of Ambassador Page was 
but inspired, und was in keeping with a fixed policy on their 
part to wipe out the last vestige of the old-time American doc- 
trine of “free ships, free seas, and sailors’ rights,” which com- 
prehends the abandonment of the Monroe doctrine, and that we 
abandon the practice of protecting American citizens “at home 
and abroad.” Is it not pertinent to ask if the book inveighing 
against the Monroe doctrine written by Prof. Bingham and 
circulated free to Members of Congress was not paid for out 
of Carnegie’s “ Peace Foundation”? In other words, that this 
country shall become solely a great commercial Nation, not to 
protect the citizen but to exploit him, and to become an engine 
of oppression rather than a Nation of protection. 


QUESTION OF NATIONALITY, 


Aside from the economic, there is a larger and broader view 
in which to consider this question, and that is the construction 
in the midst of this controversy to be placed upon the Hay- 
Pauncefote treaty, and I want to announce in the beginning 
that rather than repeal this toll, whatever may be urged as 
economic argument, or whatever other reason whatsoever that 
could be marshaled in its favor, a wise American policy would 
be to pass through both Houses of this Congress a resolution 
construing that treaty, and to say to Great Britain and the 
rest of the world that in construing the Panama Canal treaty, 
the Panama Canal Zone is American property, purchased, as 
was the canal constructed, by American funds, and being the 
private property of this Nation it is as much subject to our in- 
dependent control and management under international law as 
would be the private property of a citizen of this Republie, and 
under that citizen’s control to do with it as he pleases, and that 
we give the world notice now that we have the fundamental, 
inherent, and legal right under the treaty and international law 
to exempt every American ship, and under the treaty that we 
are subject to but one limitation, and that is to give all foreign 
nations equal privileges, but as far as the American interest is 
concerned, we might exempt from toll every American ship, 
whether coastwise or otherwise, and that we would have the 
right to blow up the canal or stop passage through it of any 
ship, whether American or foreign, if the American Govern- 
ment chose to do it. 

With the passage of such a resolution as this, while the con- 
troversy over its construction is going on, would settle forever 
the nationality of this question. If we bow now to the demands 
of Great Britain and to her false construction, we will lose the 
national contro] over this canal and it will cease to be the 
private property of this Republic or future attempt to assert 
our control would bring upon us an unnecessary war. If we 
had intended a joint control and a joint operation and the same 
treatment toward our own interest and our own ships as that 
to be accorded Great Britain or any other nation, why did we 
pay every cent of its cost? Why did we construct it at our 
own expense without inviting England or any other country to 
aid us? Why did we provide that we should pay to Panama in 
perpetuity $250,000 annually for the zone through which the 
canal was dug? Why did we spend four hundred million on its 
actual construction? Why do we assume the obligation to pay 
for its sanitation, its government, and its control if we are not 
to be the beneficiaries of that private property as a Nation the 
same as an individual in this Nation would have over his own 
private property? 

The treaty of 1850, known as the Clayton-Bulwer treaty, 
designed a joint ownership in the canal with Great Britain, 
and in this it was a surrender of the Monroe doctrine; and 
by reason of this fact the canal in its construction was delayed 
for half a century. Every President since 1850 has inveighed 
against digging the canal jointly with England or any other 
country, so that the treaty of 1901 was made in order that it 
might be constructed wholly by the United States and owned 
by her; and the first provision of that treaty, known as the 
Hay-Pauncefote treaty, provides that the United States shall 
have all of the “rights incident to its construction.” And I 
might add that two years thereafter when a treaty was made 
with Panama to buy the land, which we now own and over 
which we exercise complete sovereignty, that we also have all 
of the rights incident to ownership; and that therefore the 
only question that may concern other nations as to its use is 
the treaty right of “equal privileges” and charges between 
other nations who have no interest or ownership in it. Nor 
is its control subject matter for arbitration any more than the 
use of property by an individual is subject matter for a court. 
As citizens we appeal to the courts to determine ownership, 


but never to determine the use to which we put our own 
property. The right of ownership in the canal in the private 
property of the American Nation stands on equal footing. I 
make this reply to those who have said that we must either 
yield or subject the question to arbitration. Besides, there are 
some things, whatever may be our peace policy, that ought never 
to be subject to arbitration. Among these are the Monroe 
doctrine, the construction of our Constitution, the principles of 
republican government; and in this connection I reply to those 
who say that foreign nations are united in their construction 
against ours on Panama tolls—I say that they are likewise all 
united against our contention of the Monroe doctrine, and have 
always been so, as they are united against our form of gov- 
ernment. Aside from these considerations it is fundamental 
that the power who makes rules and charges can not be itself 
bound by those rules and charges, and it is granted on all 
sides that the United States alone has the power to make rules 
governing the canal and to fix charges for going through it. 
PROVISIONS OF THE TREATY. 

Let us analyze the language of the Hay-Pauncefote treaty of 
1901 and the treaty of 1850, known as the Clayton-Bulwer 
treaty, in the light of the law, the policy, and circumstances at 
the time they were executed. It will be remembered, by refer- 
ence to it, that the treaty of 1850 contemplated the possible 
building of the canal at Nicaragua either by Great Britain or the 
United States, or jointly, and in a measure this was true of the 
Hay-Panuncefote treaty ; but subsequent to its making the Ameri- 
can Government chose to select the Panama route, to buy it and 
pay for it. In any event, whether it should be constructed by 
either England or by the United States, it was unnecessary to 
have placed conditions in the language of the treaty that would 
inure to either of them who solely undertook its construction. 
Let me illustrate by an example of personal ownership and 
control of property. Suppose the Speaker of this House owned 
a tract of land in a community, and for the convenience and 
happiness of the community be were to announce to the citizen- 
ship of the community: “I will construct a park upon this land, 
place walks, fountains, shrubbery, flowers, and everything else 
that will make it attractive and beautiful, and I will agree with 
all of the citizens of this community that every citizen shall 
share equal privileges to the park; that whatever rules I make 
shall be subject to everybody alike.” Now, suppose that after 
the park was constructed too many sought to walk upon the 
grass plots and pull too many of the flowers, and especially the 
roses, thereby lessening the beauty and attraction of the park; 
and suppose the Speaker would then put up a public notice” 
that hereafter no person shall walk upon the grass plots in the 
growing season and no person shall tramp upon the flowers and 
shrubbery nor pull roses from the park, would anybody contend 
for a moment that such restriction would apply to the Speaker, 
who owned the property, and that restriction would prohibit 
him from pulling the roses when he got good and ready, or from 
walking upon the grass plots for any reason that to him was 
sufficient to justify it? Hence, considered in this light, it would 
have been absurd for the Government of the United States to 
have placed in the treaty any provision in its own behalf, and 
subsequent consideration of this treaty by the United States 
Senate proves conclusively the contention of this argument when 
an amendment was offered to it by Senator Bard, of California, 
and it was defeated, as the Senators state and as the Recorp 
shows, because it was unnecessary to insert such a provision— 
unnecessary because it was the private property of the United 
States. The specific language upon which England bases her 
claim is found in a portion of article 3 of the treaty itself, and 
I here quote that portion: 

The United States adopts as the basis of the neutralization of such 
ship canal the following rules, substantially as embodied in the con- 
vention of Constantinople. signed the 28th of October, 1888, for the 
free navigation of the Suez Canal, that Is to say: 1. The canal shall 
be free and open to the vessels of commerce and of war of all nations 
observing these rules on terms of entire equality, so that there shall 
be no discrimination of its citizens or 3 In respect of the condi- 
tions of charges of traffic or otherwise. Such conditions and charges 
of traffic shall be just and equitable. 

It is clear from the reading of this language that it was the 
purpose to prevent discrimination against other nations and 
not to apply to any favoritism or exemption either of American 
ships or Navy or any ship doing a coastwise trade, because 
what is true of the merchant ships must be applied under that 
language with equal force to “vessels of war,” and it would 
logically follow that if the United States permitted her own 
war vessels to pass through the canal free that she would be 
compelled to admit the navy of every other nation to go through 
free, and if she sought to fortify this canal any other nation 
would have equal right—and, as a matter of truth, Great 
Britain does not want its fortification by the United States 
solely—whether that be a commercial use of the canal or a 
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strong fortification of it. Let us suppose such a condition arose 
as would be shown by this illustration should we place this 
construction upon the treaty at this time: That the United 
States should carry through the canal her own Navy, and 
some other nation with whom the Government was expecting 
‘war would send her navy immediately to follow ours and should 
desire to pass through the canal to obtain a strategetic posi- 
tion. Seeing and fearing this, suppose the Government of the 
United States were to decline to permit that nation’s navy to 
pass through the canal; would not that nation have the right 
immediately to invoke our construction of the treaty by saying, 
We have a treaty right, according to the construction placed 
upon this treaty by the Sixty-third Congress of the United 
States when they repealed the exemption clause, because of 
that construction raised by Great Britain, to pass through it.” 
And suppose the Government would then continue to refuse; 
would not that nation have the right, and would it not receive 
the sanction, under such a construction, of the other nations 
of the world to say, We have got the treaty right, and we are 
going through if we have to bombard the gatekeeper or force 
our way through this canal”? It will require but little thought 
to determine where such a policy would lead us upon the pure 
question of nationality. Our only safety lies in the construc- 
tion that a former Congress has placed upon this treaty. Again, 
this treaty was made, according to its own terms, as “ embodied 
in the convention of Constantinople, signed the 28th of October, 
1888, for the free navigation of the Suez Canal,” and since the 
nations of the world have not considered that they were violat- 
ing the rules in the use of the Suez Canal by rebating tolls to 
vessels flying their own flag, and the Japanese Government 
gives a direct rebate or subsidy to its merchant marine. In 
the light of these facts, suppose we place this construction upon 
this treaty now by its repeal, as urged by the President, and 
it is found later that an economic necessity demand a free toll, 
the argument would then be used for a direct ship subsidy, 
‘and we would be driven to the doctrine of subsidy, which I 
am sure the American people neither seek nor desire, 


SUPREME COURT CONSTRUCTION, 


There is another phase to this question. This treaty was 
made in the light of American law at the time. In 1815 the 
Government made a treaty with Great Britain, providing that 
“no higher or lower duties or charge shall be imposed in any 
ports of the United States on British vessels than those payable 
in the same ports by vessels of the United States.” This was 
‘stronger language and a direct restriction against American 
vessels at a time when we had a merchant marine of great 
‘strength, and it appears that subsequent to that time the State 
of Texas authorized the admission of coastwise vessels into 
certain ports free of duty, and the Revised Statutes of the 
United States, section 4444, exempting coastwise vessels from 
the payment of “pilotage charge,” the question was raised in 
the Supreme Court of the United States as to the violation of 
this treaty of 1815 which was made with Great Britain that 
“no greater charge should be made against British vessels 
than those in the same ports by vessels of the United States,” 
and that decision will be found in the case of Olsen v. Smith 
(195 U. S., 332). The court held that this treaty was not 
violated. Mr. Justice White, now Chief Justice, in that opinion, 
said: 

Nor is there merit in the contention that as the vessel in question was 
a British vessel, coming from a foreign port, the State laws concerning 
5 are in conflict with the treaty between Great Britain and the 

nited States, providing that “no her or other duties and charges 
shall be imposed in any ports of the United States on British vessels 
than those payable in the same ports by vessels of the United States.” 
Neither the exemption of coastwise steam vessels from pilotage result 
from the law of the United States nor any lawful exemption of coast- 
wise vessels created by the State law concerns vessels the foreign 
trade, and therefore any such exemptions do not operate to produce a 
discrimination against British vessels engaged in foreign trade and in 
favor of the vessels of the United States in such trade. In substance 
the proposition but asserts because by the law of the United States 
steam vessels in the coastwise trade have been exempt from pilotage 
regulations, therefore there is no power to subject vessels in fo: 
trade to pilotage regulations, even though such regulations apply with- 
out discrimination to al! vessels engaged in such foreign trade, whether 
domestic or foreign. 


This decision was rendered because of the fact that the United 
States law did not and does not now permit any foreign vessel 
to do a “coastwise trade.” This being true there was no dis- 
crimination, and likewise there is no discrimination of the verbi- 
age of the Hay-Pauncefote treaty in exempting American ves- 
sels doing a coastwise trade, because no other nation under our 
law can do a coastwise trade, and could not at the time the 
treaty was made. Hence a literal construction of the treaty 
made in the light of the American law shows that the conten- 
tion of a former Congress to make that exemption was a true 
and correct one. In this connection I desire to quote from 
extracts from the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp and a public document 


bullt 
| know that that was the view taken by the then 


compiled by the Hon. Josera R. KNowxanp, of California, as 
follows: 

The Panama Canal is being built on territo hich was ch 
the Government of the United States. We w 9 nen sareni 


tion upward of 000,000, 
RY me 1555 000, and are 8 treaty to pay the 
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by the other nations of the world, its citizens oF ich sect ee en ae 

Hence, in construing the Hay-Pauncefote treaty we must con- 
Sider it in the light of the law then existing. In 1884 we 
adopted a statute governing the question of free navigation of 
American waters, which has always been an American policy, 
and in section 4 of that statute you will find this language: 

No tolls or o charges 3 
lected from an "easel, dredge, 757000 
F or TE dt other work or the nse ana beneit 
after acquired or constructed. < sakes sik 

Is it possible that we are brought to the humiliating position 
in our nationality that we are compelled to reverse the policy 
of this Government of free navigable waters or, as we used to 
say prior to the Civil War, “free seas,” just because Great 
Britain seeks and desires to gain the greatest possible benefits 
from the canal? I am unwilling to believe that the American 
people or that their Representatives in this Congress are willing 
to violate that policy, to say nothing of the violation of the 
platform of the Democratic Party adopted at Baltimore. I for 
one will not subscribe to such doctrine, even at the solicitation 
or demand of the President. I desire further to quote from 
the Hay-Pauncefote treaty, as follows: 


delay in accordance with the a bgp in force, and with only such 
intermission as may result from necessities of the service. 

No belligerent embark or disembark troops, munitions of war, 
or warlike materials in the canal, except in case of accidental hindrance 
of the transit, and in such case the it shall be resumed with all 
possible dispatch. 


VESSELS OF COMMERCE AND WAR, 


Now, note and analyze this language: If the contention of 
Great Britain be correct as to merchant vessels, why is it not 
also correct as it applies to the British Navy, and would we not 
be denied, under this provision last quoted, to fortify the canal 
and in war to “revictual” or “take any stores in the canal,” 
or “disembark troops, munitions of war, or warlike materials,” 
or to do anything else looking to the strength of the canal or 
the military strength of our Nation in case of war? Such a con- 
tention is absurd. It would place us in the position of paying 
the bill for this canal and then being unable to use it, even for 
self-defense. In every light in which you analyze this treaty, 
in the light of the conditions surrounding it, it is absurd to place 
any other construction upon it than the construction by the 
former Congress, to the effect that the American Government 
had the right to make any exception in favor of itself, its citi- 
zens, or its sailing vessels. 

This Government has always adhered to the policy of not 
permitting foreign ships to do a coastwise trade, and this is 
not an exclusive policy of the United States. All nations pursue 
the same policy. To permit an English ship, a Japanese ship, 
or any other nation’s to sail up the Mississippi, to go through 
the locks of the Cumberland, the Ohio, or any of the other 
interior waterways of this Republic would but permit such a 
Government to take soundings as to the depth and all of the 
conditions of our interior waterways, so that in case of war 
they would be absolutely prepared to destroy us. This is the 
reason why this Government, as well as other Governments, 
has adhered to the policy of prohibiting any foreign ship to 
do a coastwise trade or to sail through the interior waterways 
of the countrv. I have heard it intimated—not in this House, 
to be sure, but by men on the outside who did not know—that 
this causes a monopoly, which is not true; but, to say the 
least of it, to do otherwise would expose the cities and towns 
and all of the waterways lying along the river fronts of this 
Republic to the dangers of foreign aggression. 

AUTHORITIES ON CONSTRUCTION. 

I desire to quote some of the eminent American public men on 
this question. Senator Lopcr said: 

I took a somewhat active part in the two Hay-Pauncefote treaties, as 
they are called. I voted against the Bard amendment. I voted against 
it in ae penet that it was unnecessary ; that the right to fix tolls, if we 


canal or it was built under our auspi was undoubted. I 
tor from Minne- 
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sota, Mr. Davis, who was at that time chairman of the committee. I 
certainly so stated on the floor. 

Senator Davis, referred to by Senator Lobok, was an eminent 
authority on international law. A like position was taken by 
Senator Hoke Smiru on August 7, 1912, and James E. MARTINE, 
of New Jersey, on January 22, 1913, referring to the exemption 
of American coastwise trade, says: 

I believe that such a policy on the part of this Government with ref- 
erence to the Panama Canal would rehabilitate our merchant marine 
and that within a few years we would command the carrying trade o 
this hemisphere. * * è As I said heretofore when this question was 
before this body for consideration, I now repeat that I favor free tolls 
for American craft, both ocean and coastwise. N 

On August T, 1912, Senator Joun Smarr Wirurams said: 

I shall vote for the exemption of the coastwise vessels of the United 
States, because I think we have a right to do it. I think the principle 
laid down by the Supreme Court is a correct principle in municipal and 
international law. 

Hon. Joseph G. Cannon, former Speaker of the House of Rep- 
resentatives, in a speech May 18, 1912, says: 

I was greatly interested and I applauded when he [Representative 
J. R. KNOWLAND] said that the waterways of the great Republic were 
without tolls for American ships in the coastwise trade and interstate- 
commerce trade. I was aware that that was the case, and I am glad 
it is. They will always be free so far as my vote is concerned. 

Senator ALBERT B. CUMMINS, of Iowa, in the Senate, August 
T, 1912, said; 

I believe, and it can be conclusively shown, that the treaty contains 
no promise on the part of the United States that it will extend to the 
other nations of the world the same tolls and the same conditions that 
we giye to our own shipping. There is no such promise in the treaty. 
‘There was no such promise in the treaty. It was never intended that 
there should be any such promise in the treaty. 

In a speech on May 16, 1912, the Hon. Frank Dokus, of 
Michigan, chairman of the Democratic congressional committee 
of the Democratic caucus of this House, said: 


To my mind, this ig the most important and far-reaching question 
that has come before Congress in a generation. The naked issue before 
the House is whether the Panama Canal is to be run in the interest of 
the taxpayers and consumers of the United States or in the interest 
of the transcontinental railroads, that have always opposed the canal 
and would now destroy its beneficial use to the American people. 

In addition to these authorities of eminent statesmen and 
jurists, made prior to my coming to Congress but at the time 
this exemption of tolls was up for consideration, I might quote 
equally as strong and equally as emphatic declarations of the 
Speaker of this House, the Hon. CHAMP CLARK, and the ma- 
jority leader of this House, the Hon, Oscar UNDERWOOD, and 
the Republican leader, the Hon, James R. Mann, and the Pro- 
gressive leader, the Hon. Victron Murpock, all supporting the 
contention that we place the right construction upon this treaty 
at the time the former act was passed, and that it would be both 
detrimental to our economic interest and dangerous to our na- 
tionality now to recede from the position then taken. In addi- 
tion to these American authorities I can but refer you to some 
British authorities, eminent lawyers of the British Empire, to 
the effect that the British claim is an absurd claim, not war- 
ranted in the treaty or international law. Among these British 
authorities I name Edward S. Cox-Sinclair, in an article en- 
titled, “ The international status of the Panama Canal,” in the 
Law Magazine and Review, published in London; another, under 
the title of “The Panama Canal act,” by ©. A. Hereshoff-Bart- 
lett, LL. D. Both of these are eminent British authorities both 
in British law and international law. I may add to these a 
statement from the paper read by the Hon. Richard Olney, 
Secretary of State under President Cleveland, at the annual 
meeting of the American Society of International Law, Wash- 
ington, D. C., April 25, 1913, in which he says: 


The claim sometimes made that by building and owning the canal 
the United States engages in a public calling and thereby undertakes 
to serve sll comers without discrimination and at a reasonable rate 
would seem to have no application to the E pepe case. The 3 af- 
fects only the users of the public work and only. prescribes entire equality 
as between them; it in no way prevents the owner of the work or those 
for whom it holds the work in trust, from using it in any way or to any 
extent that the legal or beneficial owner or owners may determine. 

Besides, so far as international law on the subject can be regarded as 
settled, the rule is that “ while a natural thoroughfare, although wholl 
within the nation that constructs an artificial channel may annex suc 
conditions to its use as it pleases. (3 Moore, 268; The Avon, 18 Int. 
Rey. Record, 165.) A 


In the ligbt of all these authorities I see absolutely no argu- 
ment for a surrender on the part of the American Nation to the 
interest of Great Britain. 

Moreover, gentlemen, aside from these considerations there is 
a moral political obligation upon every Member of this House, 
because every political party in its most recent platform declara- 
tions has announced a like position. 

PRESIDENT WILSÒN AND PLATFORM PLEDGES. 

The Democratic platform adopted at Baltimore contains these 

words on the Panama Canal controversy: 


We favor the exemption from tolls of American ships engaged in 
constwise trade passing through the Panama Canal. 


We also favor legislation forbidding the use of the Panama Canal by 
ships owned or controlled by railroad carriers engaged in transportation 
competitive with the canal. 


As to my duty to the Democratic Party—which I may say isin 
keeping with my own view on the subject—and as to the eco- 
nomic necessity, together with the benefits to inure to the farm- 
ers of Oklahoma, who could ship their products to Galveston 
and thence through the Panama Cana] to the western shores of 
South America or the Orient, instead of sending them to New 
York by long-distance rail and thence over the Atlantic, through 
the Mediterranean Sea and Suez Canal, and on the Indian Ocean 
to the Orient, I leave President Wilson to make this argument, 
whose utterance is so clear, language so pure, and logic so 
convincing that I can not hope to equal his, as made by him 
immediately following the adoption of the platform and his 
nomination at Baltimore in 1912 for my reasons for following 
him then and not following him now. 


{From the Philadelphia Record, a Democratic paper, August 16, 1912.] 
Goy. Wilson said in part: 
“Now, there is another matter. You know we are digging a tre- 

mendous ditch across the Isthmus of Panama. It is predict by the 

engineers in charge of that colossal enterprise that we shall be able to 
open it to the ships of the world by the year 1915. What interest have 
you in opening it to the ships of the world? We do not own the ships 
of the world. By a very ingenious process, which I would not keep you 

5 § in the hot sun long enough to outline, the legislation of the 

United States has destroyed the merchant marine of the United States. 

The chief road by which your crops travel to the Orient is through 

the Suez Canal. They do not go around by the Pacific. Most of your 

maps do not show you the short road to the Orient, because they are 
spread out flat. 

“If you will get a globe and draw a circle around the globe, you will 
see your short road is through the Suez Canal, not across the Pacific, 
and that the western farmer, therefore, has to ship his crops across the 
continent in order to reach the ships that are to take that road. And 
when his crops reach the port, do they find American ships waiting for 
them? Not at all. 

$ 
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“One of the great objects in cutting that great ditch across the 
Isthmus of Panama is to allow farmers who are near the Atlantic to 
ship to the Pecific by way of the Atlantic ports, to allow all the farmers 
on what I may, standing here, call this part of the continent, to find an 
outlet at ports of the Gulf or the ports of the Atlantic seaboard, and 
then have coastwise steamers carry their products down around 
Fee yi the canal and up the Pacific coast or down the coast of South 

erica, 

“ Now, at present there are no ships to do that, and one of the bills 
pending—passed, I believe, yesterday by the Senate as it had passed 
the House—provides for free tolls for American ships through that 
canal and prohibits any ship from passing through which is owned by 
any American railroad company. You see the object of that, don’t you? 
fa at Seal We don’t want the railroads to compete with themselves, 
because we understand that kind of competition. We want water car- 
riage to compete with land carriage, so as to be perfectly sure that you 
are going to get better rates around the canal than you would across 
the continent. 

“The farmers of this ag are, in my judgment. just as much 
concerned In the policy of the United States with Ferera to that. canal 
as any other class of citizens of the United States. Probably they are 
more concerned than any other one class, and what I am most desirous 
to see is the farmers of the country coming forward as partners in the 
great national undertakings and take a wide national, nay, interna- 
tional, view of these great matters, feeling all the pulses of the world 
that beat in the great arteries of their own life and prosperity. Every- 
or 5 that is done in the interest of cheap transportation is done di- 
rectly for the farmer as well as for other men. So that you ought not 
to pue the millions poured out for the deepening and opening of old 
and new waterways. * * * * 

“Our platform is not molasses to catch flies. It means business. 
It means what It says. It is the utterance of earnest and honest men, 
who intend to do businesss along those lines and who are not waiting 
to see whether they can catch votes with those promises before they 
determine whether they are going to act upon them or not, 

“They know the American poopie are now taking notice in a way in 
which they never took notice before, and gentlemen who talk one way 
and 5 another are going to be retired to very quiet and private 
retreat.” 


Publie Lands—Decision as to Rights of Heir on Death of 
Entryman. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ALBERT JOHNSON, 


OF WASHINGTON, 
In tue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


A Tuesday, March 10, 1914, 
On the bill (II. R. 13679) making appropriations for the Department 
of Agriculture for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1915. 


Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
given to me during the debate on the Agricultural appropria- 
tion bill, March 10, to extend my remarks, I desire to place in 
the Recorp a recent decision by the District of Columbia Su- 
preme Court in a mandamus case against the Secretary of the 
Interior, which is of much interest to homestead entrymen in 
the West. This decision sets aside a ruling by the last ad- 
ministration in a homestead case, upon which many other cases 
depended. The department has decided not to appeal from 
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this decision, but to return to the ruling which obtained for 
pearly 40 years. I append the decision: 
SUPREME COURT or THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


United States on Relation of Newton Rule v. Franklin K. Lane, Sec- 

* retary of the Interior. X 

PUBLIC LANDS; HOMESTEAD ENTRY; DEATH OF ENTRYMAN; RIGHTS OF 
HEIR. 

1, Where a homestead entryman dies within six months after making 
his entry and without establis residence on the land, his heirs may 
complete the entry by proof of cultivation and improvement of the | 
5 — e Lerner period and without the establishment of residence on 

e 

2. In such a case, the heir of the deceased entryman has a vested 
tight in the land, under the long-continued decisions of the Land De- 

t and the Secretary of the Interior, and the law as determined 
y the courts, and under the statutes, of which vested right he can not 
be deprived by the action of the Secretary of the Interior in reversing 
the decisions made by his predecessors in office. 

No. 56351. Law. Decided December 81, 1913. 

Hearing upon a petition for mandamus against the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to compel him to grant a rehearing, and 
so forth. 

Demurrer to Secretary’s answer sustained. 

Mr. Samuel Herrick, Washington, D. C.; for the relator. 

Mr. P, C. West, Assistant Attorney General, Mr. C. E. Wright, 
assistant attorney, and Mr, F. W. Clements for the respondent. 

Mr. Justice Barnard delivered the opinion of the court: 

THE FACTS. 

The relator avers that on June 28, 1904, his son, Highlan N. 
Rule, made a homestead entry upon the said land, at the United 
States land office at Alliance, Nebr. That immediately there- 
after he commenced preparations to establish his residence on 
said land; but in the midst of his preparations, and while 
actually journeying to the land, with his household goods, he 
became ill, and died on July 29, 1904. 

That on September 12, 1904, the relator, as heir of his son, 
with his family, removed to said land and lived thereon until 
December 19, 1904. That during the years 1905, 1906, 1907, 
1908, 1909, and 1910 he cultivated a portion of the said tract 
of land, the amount cultivated being increased each year, until 
in the year 1910 it amounted to 40 acres; and that he used it 
also for the grazing of stock. That he improved it with a 
house, barn, fencing, outhouses, corrals, and other improve- 
ments, at an expense of more than $1,500; and that on August 
15, 1910, he submitted final proof on said entry, as required by 
the statutes, 

That on June 18, 1910, one Allen G. Fisher filed a contest 
against the said homestead entry, alleging that the entryman 
had died without establishing residence on said land, and that 
settlement upon the land had not been made by any person. 

That said Fisher refused to pay the fees of witnesses offered 
by said relator; and notwithstanding the testimony of said wit- 
nesses was not taken, the United States local land officers at 
Alliance, Nebr., decided that the contestant had not proven his 
case and that the heirs of the entryman had gained title to the 
land by five years’ cultivation, and recommended that the con- 
test be dismissed. 

An appeal was taken to the Commissioner of the General Land 
Office, and he affirmed the said decision on September 27, 1911. 

Thereupon appeal was taken to the Secretary of the Interior, 
and the Assistant Secretary, on February 28, 1913, reversed the 
said decisions of the local Jand office and of the said commis- 
sioner and held that the death of said Highlan N. Rule before 
establishing residence on said land terminated the entry and 
that his heirs succeeded to no right whatever in said land. 

That the relator filed a motion for rehearing, and on April 17, 
1913, the Assistant Secretary denied the said motion ; and on May 
2, 1913, the said entry was canceled in the General Land Office. 

On May 13, 1913, the relator flled before the Interior Depart- 
ment a petition for relief and presented argument in support 
thereof, both orally and by brief; and on July 19, 1913, his peti- 
tion was denied by the First Assistant Secretary of the Interior. 

HOMESTEADER'S CONTENTIONS. 

That prior to the said decision of February 28, 1913, the 
Interior Department had, since the year 1875, consistently, 
continuously, and uninterruptedly held and decided that upon 
the death of a homesteader within six months after entry, and 
before establishing residence, his rights passed to his heirs; 
and that they could complete title and secure patent by culti- 
vating the land without residence upon it; and that these 
rulings constituted a rule of property for more than 37 years 
upon which the relator had a right to rely. : 

He avers that it was the plain, unqualified, absolute, and 
peremptory duty of the said Secretary, by virtue of his official 
position, to order a dismissal of the said contest brought 
against said entry by sald Fisber, and to hold the said entry 
intact by virtue of the relator’s compliance with the law since 
the death of the entryman; and to direct the local land officers 


at Alliance, Nebr., to issue final certificate and patent upon 
the said homestead entry and the final proof made thereon, and 
notwithstanding relator’s right to such final entry and patent, 
said Secretary refuses to order such final entry and patent. 

That it was not competent for the said Secretary to enter- 
tain or sustain the contest filed against said entry, or to direct 
its cancellation, or to deny the motions presented by the re- 
lator, because the record before him showed that said Highlan 
N. Rule died only 81 days after making said entry, and while 
engaged in preparations to establish his residence on said land; 
and that his heir thereafter cultivated and improved the said 
land for more than five years, as required by sections 2289 to 
2297 of the Revised Statutes. 

That it was not competent for the said Secretary to apply a 
different rule from that followed by the office for nearly 40 
years previous, and to make it retroactive so as to deprive the 
relator of his right to a patent; and he having submitted final 
proof, and having thereby gained title to said land, and become 
entitled to a patent, under section 2291 of the Revised Statutes 
of the United States, it was not competent for said Secretary 
to cancel said entry, and refuse to reinstate the same. 


DEPARTMENT'S CONTENTIONS, 


On the filing of this petition, a rule to show cause was issued, 
and in response the Secretary filed a return, stating that the 
decision of all such questions is exclusively within his jurisdic- 
tion and not reviewable by mandamus. That he, in the exercise 
of his jurisdiction, and after due notice, exercising his judg- 
ment and discretion, decided that the homestead entry by 
Highlan N. Rule, under which the relator claims, could not, 
under the law and the facts appearing in the record before him, 
be allowed to go to patent; therefore he directed the cancella- 
tion of said entry, and the same was canceled. 

He further says that legal title is in the United States, and 
that the latter is a necessary party to this or any other suit 
whereby its title is sought to be devested, and he therefore 
asks that the rule be discharged. 

To this return the relator has filed a demurrer. 


COURT’S DECISION, 


It does not appear from the return of the respondent to the 
rule to show cause just what the record was that was before 
him when he decided that the homestead entry of Highlan N. 
Rule could not be allowed to go to patent. If, however, this 
record is different from the facts stated in the petition it should 
have been inserted in the answer, so that the court might know 
what was before the respondent at the time. It not having 
been inserted, the court may properly assume that the facts 
appearing in the petition are correctly stated. 

A long line of decisions of the Land Department has been 
cited by the relator showing that for nearly 40 years the de- 
partment has held that the heirs of an entryman were entitled 
to succeed to the rights of the entryman on his death before 
the completion of the time in which he was required to reside 
upon the property in order to secure a patent. 

LONG LINE OF RULINGS RB HEIRS, 


This line of decisions seems to clearly hold that when a 
homestead entry is made and the fee is paid the entryman is 
given a reasonable time to remove to the land, six months hay- 
ing been considered a reasonable time to effect such actual resi- 
dence; and the question in this case is— 

Was the heir of Highlan N. Rule entitled to complete his 
entry upon his death, after making the entry and payment of 
fees, but before reaching the land in question to establish actual 
residence thereon? 

It appears that after making the entry the decedent began 
his preparations to remove to the land, and while in the actual 
course of moving he was taken sick and died, before reaching 
the same, leaving his father his sole heir; and that his father, 
within less than six months from the date of entry, entered upon 
said land and thereafter cultivated the same, for the time 
necessary to entitle him to a patent, under the statutes and the 
then existing rules of the Land Department. 

RULE OF PROPERTY ESTABLISHED. 

The petition not only shows that a portion of the land was 
cultivated, as required, but that actual improvements were 
placed upon it in good faith, amounting to more than $1,500; 
and the point is now made, that the long line of decisions of the 
Land Department, awarding the rights of an entryman to his 
heirs on his death, entitled the relator to take the steps that he 
has taken to secure this title, and that he has expended his 
money in good faith, on the strength that these decisions 
amounted to a rule of property, and that it is now too late for 
the Secretary of the Interior to change that rule of property and 
make it retroactive so as to deprive him of his vested rights. 
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Assuming that hé has complied fully with the law as to 
cultivation and occupation, under the statutes and this line of 
decisions, it would follow that in equity his title was complete ; 
but the evidence of legal title is the patent which the Govern- 
ment issues to purchasers of the public lands. Assuming that 
this is true, should the Secretary not direct the patent to be 
issued, and should he not refuse the contest which has been al- 
lowed on the allegations of said Allen G. Fisher? 

POWER OF THE SECRETARY LIMITED, à 

I can find no statute charging the Secretary of the Interior 
with the administration of all laws, and with the execution of 
all duties appertaining to the purchase, sale, care, and disposi- 
tion of the public lands of the United States, as claimed in the 
return to the rule in this case. 

The sole duty of the Secretary is that of supervision and direc- 
tion, The executive duties of sale, survey, patents, homestead 
entries, and so forth, are required to be performed by the Com- 
missioner, or other independent officers under the Commissioner 
and in discharging these duties they act in a judicial character 
when they hear and decide contested matters. 

Mr. Justice Brown, in delivering the opinion of the Supreme 
Court of the United States in the case of United States v. 
Alabama Railroad Co. (142 U. S., 615), used this language: 

It is a settled doctrine of this court that in case of ambiguity the 
judicial department will lean in favor of a construction given to a 
statute by the department charged with the execution of such statute, 
and, if such construction be acted upon for a number of years, will look 
with disfavor upon any sudden change, ate | parties who have con- 
tracted with the Government upon the faith of such construction may 
be prejudiced. It is especially objectionable that a construction of a 
statute favorable to the individ citizen should be changed in such 
manner as to become retroactive and to require from him the repay- 
ment of moneys to which he had supposed himself entitled, and upon 
the expectation of which he had made his contracts with the Govern- 
ment, These principles were announced as early as 1827, in Edwards's 
Lessee v, Darby (12 Wheat., 206-210), and have been steadily adhered 
to in subsequent decisions, (United States v. State Bank of North 
Carolina, 6 Peters, 29-39; United States v. Macdaniel, 7 Peters, 1; 
Brown v. United States, 113 U. S., 568; United States v. Moore, 95 
U. S., 760-763.) 

In the same case the court held that a construction given by 
the executive department for nine years, through six different 
administrations of that department, should be considered as 
decisive, and affirmed the judgment of the lower court on that 
principle, 

TITLE PASSED TO HEIRS. 

There are a number of authorities that hold that the substan- 
tial title passes to the heirs of the entryman after they have 
completed the residence or cultivation of the land for the length 
of time required without the actual issue and delivery of the 
patent, These show that in such case the land is no longer 
public land to be sold by the Government to some other party. 

In Bernier v. Bernier (147 U. S., 242), where a patent was 
issued to a portion of the heirs of an entryman, it was held, in 
conformity with well-settled law, that where a patent is issued 
by mistake, inadvertance, or other cause, to parties not entitled 
to it, they will be declared trustees of the true owner, and 
decreed to convey the title to him, thus recognizing the vested 
rights of those who have earned the patent by fulfilling the con- 
diticns of the homestead law. A 

In the case of Cornelius v. Kessel (128 U. S., 456) it was held 
that an order canceling an entry of public land which was made 
in accordance with law might be treated as void; and it was 
held that the Commissioner of the General Land Office, who exer- 
cises supervision over the register and receiver of the local land 
offices, can only exert such supervision when an entry is made 
upon false testimony or without authority of law, and he can 
not exercise such supervisory powers so as to deprive a person 
of land lawfully entered and paid for. 

The same argument would apply to the Secretary of the In- 
terior with reference to his supervisory powers over the 
Commissioner of the General Land Office. 

4 WHEN MANDAMUS LIES. 


In the case of Butterworth, Commissioner of Patents, v. 
United States ex rel. Hoe (112 U. S., 50) it was held that the 
supervision and direction which the head of a department may 
exercise over his subordinates in matters administrative and 
executive does not extend to matters in which the subordinate 
is directed by statute to act judicially. 

In that case the Secretary had directed the commissioner not 
to issue a patent which the commissioner had decided was 
proper to be issued, and the court held that in such case a 
mandamus should issue, requiring the patent to be granted, not- 
withstanding the order of the Secretary to the contrary. 

In the case of Garfield, Secretary of the Interior, v. United 
States ex rel. Goldsby (211 U. S., 249) it was held that the acts 
of public officials which require the exercise of discretion are 


not subject to review in the courts, but if such acts are purely 
ministerial, or are undertaken without authority, the courts 
have jurisdiction, and mandamus is the proper remedy. 
Mr. Justice Day said in his opinion, on page 261: 
NO PLACE FOR ARBITRARY POWER, 


It is insisted tbat mandamus is not the proper remedy in cases such 
as the one now under consideration. But we are of opinion that man- 
damus may issue, if the 8 of the Interior has acted wholly 
without authority of law. Since rbury v. Madison (1 Cranch., 137), 
it has been held that there is a distinction between those acts which re- 
quire the exercise of discretion or ju nt and those which are purely 
ministerial or are undertaken entirely without authority, which may 
become the subject of review in the courts. 

The subject was under consideration in Noble v. Union River Log- 
ging Railroad (147 U. S., 165-171), and Mr. Justice Brown, delivering 
the opinion of the court. cites many of the previous cases of this court, 
and speaking for the court. says: 

“We have no doubt the principle of these decisions applies to a case 
wherein it is contended that the act of the head of a department, in any 
view that could be taken of the facts that were laid before him, was 
ultra vires, and beyond the scope of his authority. If he bas no power 
at all to do the act complained of, he is as much subject to an injunction 
as he would be to a mandamus if he refused to do an act which the law 
plainly required him to do.” 

Again, Mr. Justice Day says, on page 262: 


There is no place in our constitutional system for the exercise of arbi- 
trary power, and if the Secretary has exceeded the authority conferred 
upon him by law, then there is power in the courts to restore the status 
of the parties aggrieved by such unwarranted action. 

The entry in this case was made in pursuance of the act of 
April 28, 1904 (33 Stats., 547), allowing 640 acres of arid lands, 
entries to be made from and after GO days after the approval 
of said act. ; 

Highlan N. Rule was prompt in making his entry at the 
earliest moment and seems to have been diligent in attempting 
to establish his residence on the tract, and the relator was 
prompt to establish his residence and to cultivate the ground 
succeeding the death of his son. 

PREVIOUS DEPARTMENTAL DECISIONS, 

In an opinion given by Acting Secretary Ryan on May 23, 
1904 (32 Decisions of Department of Public Lands, 653), these 
words were used: 


It is well settled by a long line of decisions that where a homestead 
entryman dies within six months after making his entry, and without 
establishing residence on the land, his heirs may complete the entry. by 
proof of cultivation and improvement of the land for the necessary 
period and without the establishment of residence on the land. 

In this case the Secretary cites Swanson v. Wisely’s heirs 
(9 L. D., 31), Stewart v. Jacobs (1 L. D., 636), Brown v: 
Naylor (14. L. D., 141). 

To the same effect is the decision of Secretary Chandler, on 
September 2, 1892, reported in Grinnell v. Wright (15 L. D., 252). 
VESTED RIGHTS. 

Under the decisions of the Land Department and of the See- 
retary of the Interior for many years, and under the law as de- 
termined by the courts, and under the statutes, I am forced to 
the conclusion that the relator had vested rights in the prop- 
erty in question by virtue of the said entry, and his settlement 
and cultivation and proof thereof such as entitled him to a 
patent for the said land; and in my opinion the Secretary was 
mistaken in supposing that he had power to change the ruling 
of his department reversing his predecessors for so many years, 
and making his judgment retroactive, so as to deprive said re- 
lator of his vested rights; and therefore that the relator is en- 
titled to the relief prayed for in his petition. 

TIOMESTEADER’S DEMURRER SUSTAINED, 

It follows that the demurrer to the return herein must be 

sustained. 


Boston Harbor. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALLEN T. TREADWAY, 
OF MASSACHUSETTS, 


In tHe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, March 26, 1914, 


On ‘the bill (H, R. 13811) MARNE ADIN riations for the construction, 
repair, and preservation of cert public works on rivers and harbors, 
and for other purposes. 


Mr. TREADWAY. Mr. Speaker, I desire to submit the fol- 
lowing details and statistics relative to development of Boston 
Harbor undertaken at the expense of the Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts. 
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Letter from chairman of the directors of the port of Boston: 


Boston, March 23, 191}. 
Hon. ALLEN T. TreapwAy, M. C., 
Washington, D. C. 


My Dran CONGRESSMAN TREADWAY: Briefly summarized, the situa- 
tion is as follows: p 

Commonwealth Pier 5: This is the big Comnonwealth Pier, the larg- 
est in the country; dimensions, 1,200 feet long, 400 feet wide, which is 
to cost, with approaches and appurtenances, approximately $3,250,000, 
All the contracts for this work have been let. Half of the pier has 
been in use since May 31, 1913, and the whole pier is 90 per cent 
finished and will be entirely in use before July 1. 

ry dock: Contracts for preparing the site of the dry Cock, involy- 
ing over $400,000, have been let and the work has bee: in process 
since September, 1913. The plans and specifications for the dock itself 
have been prepared by an officer in the Navy Department detailed for 
the purpose and are now before the board, and bids will be asked for 
very shortly. Tue estimated cost of the dock itself, over and above the 
cost of preparing the site, is $2,800,000. This dry dock is the largest 
yet built or projected. Its length over all is 1,200 feet and its width 
133 feet, large enough to take iu any merchant or naval vessel yet built 
or projected or likely to be built or projected for many years to come. 

Commonwealth Pier 1, East Boston: Ten acres of water-front prop- 
erty in East Boston have been taken by right of eminent domain and 
settlement has been made with the owner of most of the property for 

725,000, and plans are being made for a pier 900 feet long with 40 
eet of water alongside. Two contracts have been Jet and work has been 
in aver since the Ist of January. The total cost of this pier, in- 
cluding land taking, will approximate $2,000,000. 

East Boston flats: In another part of East Boston 60 acres of land 
and flats have been taken by eminent domain to make available for 
reclamation and terminal development some 600 acres and flats already 
owned by the State. Settlement has been made for only a small por- 
tion of the property taken. It is expected that the property damages 
will reach $350,000, maybe higher. 

You will see by totaling these four headings that the $9,000,000 
appropriation of 1911 is 8 committed, and that contracts for the 
51 7 5 work involved either already have been let or are just 
about to be. 

In addition, the State has just completed Commonwealth Pier 6, the 
fish pler, at South Boston, which is opening for business this week. 
The State has invested $1,000,000 in this property. and the tenants— 
the Fish Market Corporation—have invested $2,000,000 in property. 

The million dollars invested by the State in this pler was from 
quite another get eta from the $9,000,000 appropriation of 1911. 

Very truly, yours, 


Huan BANenorr, Chairman, 


{Extract from report of directors of port of Boston to the Legislature 
of Massachusetts for the year ended Noy. 30, 1913.) 


NEW STEAMSHIP LINES, 


This year witnessed a remarkable increase and improvement in the 
poean p services at Boston, among which may be enumerated the fol- 
owing : 
1S The Hamburg-American Line, under its contract with the directors, 
instituted in May a direct service twice a month between Boston and 
Hamburg, calling eastward at Plymouth and Boulogne and westward at 
Boulogne and Southampton. This service was maintained by the steam- 
ships Cleveland (16,900 tons) and Cincinnati (16,339 tons), also the 
steamers Blucher, Hamburg, and Moltke. In the spring of 1914 the 
Amerika (22,622 tons) is to be added to the service. 

2. The Cunard Line has announced a weekly service for 1914, instead 
of the 5 service operated heretofore between Boston and 
Queenstown and Liverpool, adding the Caronia 3 tons) and the 
Carmania (19,524 tons) to the Franconia (18,150 tons) and the Laco- 
nia (18,099 tons). The service through the winter is being maintained 
by the new steamers Alaunia and Andania (13,000 tons), built In 1913. 

3. The North German Lloyd. Line began a service from Bremen to 
Boston in September, with a sailing every three weeks. 

4. The Russian-American Line began in October a monthly service 
between Libau and Boston. 

5. The Navigazione Generale Italiana began in July a monthly sery- 
ice between Italian ports and Boston. 

6. During the year the Warren Line to Liverpool fitted out its steam- 
ers to carry passengers as well as freight. This line also has two 
steamers under construction, intended for this service. 

7. The Allan Line to Glasgow has placed on the route for the winter 
season steamers much superior to those employed in previous years, In- 
cluding the Hesperian and Grampian, and next summer intends to 
replace the Numidian with the Pretorian, a steamer twice its size, 

8. The first sailing from Gothenburg of the new monthly service of 
the Sweden-Norway Line, operated jointly by the Norway-Mexico Gulf 
Line and the Swedish America-Mexico Line to Boston from Gothenburg 
and Christiania, is scheduled for January 15, 1914. 

9. The United Fruit Co. begins a new weekly service from Boston to 
the Panama Canal on Januarv 1, 1914, with the steamers Siraola, Car- 
rillo, and Tivices, each of 5.000 tons. 

10. The firm of John S. Emery (Inc.) has organized a steamship line 
to operate through the Panama Canal from Boston to the Pacifie coast, 
with a fleet of eight steamers, including two now building at Boston. 

11. The American-Hawaiian Steamship Co. has started a new service 
from the Pacific coast to Boston, transshipping via Tehuantepec. The 
first steamer arrived at Boston December 7, 1913. 

12. The Savannah Line has improved its Boston-Sayannah service by 
adding the 5.000-ton steamship City of Atlanta. 

18. The Clyde Line has Increased its service between Boston, Charles- 
ton, and Jacksonville from weekly sailings to sallings twice a week. 

14. The Plant Line to Halifax added the new 5,000-ton steamer 
Evangeline to its fleet. 2 

In addition, other steamship lines have plans-not yet fully matured 
for improvements in their Boston services. The most important of 
these is the White Star Line, which is planning for material better- 
ments in its services in connection with obtaining increased facilities 
for its business at Commonwealth Pier No. 5. 


THE YEAR’S COMMERCE, 2 


The tonnage of shipping entering the port during the calendar year 
1913. recorded a satisfactory increase. Entrances in the foreign trade 
were 3,196,223 net tons, against 3,061,733 net tons for 191s an in- 
erease of 134,500 tons, 
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' Entrances In the coastwise trade were 12,374,664 aron tons, against 
12,258,030 gross tons in 1912, an increase of 116,634 tons. 
he value of the foreign trade for the fiscal year ending June 30, 

1913, showed a substantial gain. The value of foreign trade, domestic 
apport and exports only, was_$216,149,640, against $198,985,187 in 
1912, an increase of $17,164,453. Including the Canadian in-transit 
business, the value of foreign trade for the year ending June 30, 1913, 
was 22 9945 against 823,918,975 in 1912, an increase of $25,- 
563,1 and the ay figure in the history of the port. 

The total trans-Atlantic passenger movement through the port east- 
bound and westbound combined was, for the calendar year 1913, 134,315, 
against 105,663 for the year 1912, and 96,262 for the year 1911. 


Restriction of Immigration. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ADOLPH J. SABAT H, 


OF ILLINOIS, 


Is tue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Wednesday, February 4, 1914, 

On the bill (H. I. 6060) to regulate the immigration of aliens to and 
the residence of aliens in the United States, and for other purposes. 
Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House, in 

that brave band of mariners that sailed with Christopher Co- 

lumbus on his memorable voyage there were men representing 
nearly all the nations of southern Europe, but after scanning 
the list from top to bottom I fail to find such names as Burnett, 

Gardner, Dies, or Austin. 

The gentleman from Alabama may have had more and better 
opportunities to investigate this than I have, and therefore it 
may not be out of place for me to inquire of him how many of 
the gentlemen from his State or the adjoining States whose 
sentiments he seems to express can trace their ancestry to these 
courageous adventurers who risked their lives in the discovery 
of the Western Hemisphere. : 

Strange as it may seem, I am unable to find among the names 
of the men in charge of the various expeditions in the 80 or 40 
years following the discovery of this continent any that would 
indicate that the ancestors of the gentleman from Alabama had 
anything to do with the early colonization of our country. How- 
ever, I do find the names of men coming from nationalities which 
the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. BURNETT], as well as some 
of the other gentlemen who are supporting this measure, have 
seen fit to class as undesirable, and whose admission to this 
country they are seeking to prevent. 

Mr. Speaker, I wonder whether it was the intention of Queen 
Isabella and those others who assisted in financing these ex- 
peditions which resulted in the discovery of a new world, that 
the lands so discovered should remain dormant for centuries 
and centuries because of a lack of people to till the soil. Was 
it not, on the contrary, their aim to urge the migration of people 
to these shores and give an equal opportunity to all those who 
desired to come and make this country their home? Were not 
the Pilgrims, the Puritans, the Huguenots, and the Quakers all 
seeking to escape oppression, and did they not search out a 
country where they would be free from persecution? Yet we 
find to-day men so narrow-minded and so bigoted that they 
would deny admission to thousands of honest, hard-working 
immigrants of this day and age, who, for similar reasons, are 
leaving the countries of their birth and coming to our shores. 
They would refuse these immigrants admission merely because 
they have been so unfortunate as to be raised in a country 
which denied them an opportunity to receive an education. 

I am inclined to believe that if the gentleman from Alabama 
had been present at the drafting of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence he would have insisted that in our struggle for freedom 
we should refuse the aid and assistance and the advice and 
counsel of such despicable foreigners as Alexander Hamilton, 
Lafayette, Rochambeau, Von Steuben, Pulaski, Kosciusko, and 
those thousands of others who came here to battle so valiantly 
in our behalf during our struggle for freedom and liberty. 
Doubtless he would also have insisted that no matter in what 
dire financial straits we might find ourselves we should accept 
no assistance from such “undesirables” as Morris, Levy, and 
the many others of foreign birth who nobly placed their fortunes 
at the disposal of those in command when the outlook was so 
dark and when it was nearly impossible to secure sufficient 
funds to continue the struggle. It is indeed gratifying to know 
that the gentleman from Alabama does not voice the sentiments 
of the great mass of the American people. 

Mr. Speaker, I feel confident that no one who has studied the 
growth and development of this country can deny that to the 
foreign-born people and their descendants belong the credit for 
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our progress. But, even had they not contributed so much to 
our country’s welfare, should we not extend a welcome to those 
who seek freedom and emancipation from governmental op- 
pression and despotism? Our Government guarantees, under 
and by virtue of the Constitution, liberty; and liberty Is the 
goal which the alien strives to reach and which, when reached, 
serves as an incentive for improvement. He is ideal material 
for American citizenship, and it is only a short time until he 
becomes one of us, second to none in his loyalty and patriotism, 

Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from Alabama has stated that the 
organized labor of this country demands this restrictive legisla- 
tion, and I am satisfied that others in their advocation of this 
unreasonable, unfair, unjust, and un-American measure will 
appeal to your loyalty to the cause of labor. They will, as did 
the gentleman from Alabama, maintain that immigration is 
detrimental to the labor of this country and inimical to the best 
interests of our Nation. 

I have the honor to represent in part the greatest manufac- 
turing city and the greatest labor center in the world, and the 
strongest labor-union city in the United States, and yet I have 
not heard a single labor organization of my city advocating the 
passage of this bill. For nearly seven years I have been a 
Member of Congress, and during that time I have worked for 
and voted for every measure that I believed would better the 
conditions of the laboring people of this country. During my 
12 years on the bench I demonstrated that I was not unfriendly 
to orgunized labor; in fact, many labor organizations have 
passed resolutions approving of my views and commending my 
stand in their behalf. I can say, without fear of successful 
contradiction, that my record in behalf of organized labor will 
stand out more prominently than the record of any gentleman 
who is advocating the passage of this bill on the grounds of 
friendship for that cause; so it can not be said that I am oppos- 
ing this measure because I am a foe of organized labor. 

If I thought for one moment that immigration was detri- 
mental to our country or to the interests of the laboring people 
of our country, I would rather resign my seat, yes, I would 
rather lose the power of speech, than to advocate the defeat of 
this measure; but I am fully convinced that immigration has 
‘been and is of inestimable benefit. Are not labor conditions 
better to-day than they were 20 or 30 years ago; are not wages 
higher, have not living conditions improved, does not the labor- 
ing man work shorter hours? 

The gentleman from Alabama has frequently quoted from the 
testimony of Mr. Morrison, the secretary of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, as adduced at the hearings before the Immi- 
gration Committee some few weeks ago. I will now read a few 
questions that I asked Mr. Morrison during these hearings, and 
the answers he gave: 


Mr. SabatTH. Has the standard of living of the laboring man in this 
country improved any in the last 10 years? 

Mr. MORRISON. pa yi in the last 10 or 15 years the conditions have 
oes 1 8 their rter hours and better wages, those that secured 

em; yes, sir. s 

Mr. rn. In general the conditions are much better to-day, living 
conditions and standards of living, among the laboring people of this 
country than 10 or 15 years ago, are they not? 

Mr. Monntsox. Yes. 

Mr. Sasaru. Notwithstanding that the immigration is the greatest In 
— Bory — 9285 United States the conditions of labor have improved, 

ve they not 

Mr. Morrison, The organized workers; yes, slr. 


Mr. Morrison’s statements are substantiated by the statistics 
compiled by the Bureau of Labor, and some of these I will now 
read. The following table shows, by percentage, the decrease 
in hours of work and increase in wages, from 1890-1912, in 
seyeral prominent lines of industry. 


Per cent. cent, 
c E aw sens ancedsiues 5.8 18.8 
3.8 29.0 
EU ANEA 5.0 33.4 
. —.— G| ži 
Hosiery and knit goods manufacturing 7.9 36.1 
Woolen and worsted goods manufac 6.3 49,7 
Cotton goods manufacturing......-.....-.. 8.1 61.5 
%%% 6. 3 37.2 


Now, let us compare the daily wages of the railroad em- 
ployees for 1911 with those of 1892. In 1892 we find the section 
foremen received $1.76; in 1911 they received $2.07, The car- 
penters were then receiving $2.08; now they receive $2.54. 
Other shopmen were paid $1.72 in 1892; in 1911 we find them 
receiving $2.24. Trainmen formerly were paid $2.29; now they 


are getting $2.88. The firemen formerly worked for $2.08 a 
day; now they receive $2.04. Machinists formerly were con- 
tent with $2.08; now they receive $3.14. Enginemen were paid 
83.08 in 1892; in 1911 we find their average daily compensation 
amounting to $4.79; and, lastly, conductors who formerly 
worked for $1.90 are now receiving $4.16. 

At the Thirty-ninth National Conference of Charities and 
Corrections Mr. Cyrus L. Sulzberger, of New York, delivered an 
exceedingly interesting address, entitled “Is immigration a 
menace?” and because of the valuable information which it 
contains with regard to the effect of immigration upon labor 
conditions I take the liberty of reading a portion of this ad- 
dress. Mr. Sulzberger said: 


During the last 20 years, covering the period of high immigration of 
the so-called undesirable races, this country has undergone an eco- 
nomic development so tremendous in its character and importance that 
the mind staggers in the attempt to grasp the figures. During that 
time the population of the country has increased about one-half. The 
production of coal, which is the measure of economic activity, is almost 
three times what it then was. In other words, the economic growth of 
the country has been six times as great as its numerical growth, The 
output of our factories has increased in 10 years from $11,000,000,000 
to over $20,000,000,000, and the number of wage earners engaged in 
producing that output increased from 4,700.000 to 6,600.000. During 
precisely the period when the so-called undesirable immigration was 
greatest wages advanced most rapidly. The average wages in all in- 
dustries in 1880 were $344. According to the census of 1910, taken 
the year previous, when the effects of the panic of 1907-8 were still 
felt, average vagas had advanced to $518. being an increase of exactly 
50 per cent. That the immigrant is a factor in lowering wages is an 
argument that can not be sustained by any ascertainable 4 


Continuing, Mr. Sulzberger said: 

In IIlinois average wa, in 1909 were $588; in New York, $555; in 
North Carolina, $275: South Carolina, $282; and in the whole 
United States, 8518. That is to say, in Ilinois wages are 14 per cent 
above the average for the whole country; in New York they are 5 per 
cent above the average; in South Atlantic States they are Zo per cent 
below the average; in the south Central States they are 20 per cent 
below the average. 

Also, in this connection, I desire to insert some figures com- 
piled by the Hon. O. P. Austin, Chief of the Division of Sta- 
tistics, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, which ap- 
peared in an article by Mr. Austin, entitled “ Progress of Amer- 
ican commerce and industries, 1870 to 1912.” 


Statistical statement comparing conditions in 1870 with those of the 
latest available year. 


figures. 


1870 1911 
L PEENE PE BES Bhs 38,558,371 95, 410, 503 
Wealth. estimated (latest official gures) $30, 008. 518,000 | $130,000, 000, 000 
Money in circulation. n $676, 284, 427 $3, 276, 786, 613 
Per re c iibi $17.51 $34.26 
Individual deposits in all banks $2,182, 512,744 | $15, 906,274,710 
its in sav! banks... $549, 874,358 $4,212, 583, 599 
Depositors in sa banks. 1,630,846 9,597, 
ports, total $435, 958, 498 $1, 653, 426,174 
Exports, total (domestic and foreign).......... $302,771, 708 $2, 204, 222, 088 
Manufactures 
PRIA «ss A 0 E vebaeeene $13,711,708 $309. 151,980 
Manufactures ready for use, exported.......... $56, 329, 137 $698, 367, 852 
Manufactures, total (except foodstuffs) ex- 
TCC J $70,040,845 $007, 519, 841 
„659. 985 6, 361, 502 
$8,944,857,749 | $40,991. 449. 000 
$1,958,039, 927 $8. 417, 000, 000 
factures p $4,232, 325,442 |. $20,672. 051.870 
Wages paid in manuf: $775, 584, 343 $3, 427, 097, 884 
Spindles in operation in cotton mills.......... 7.132, 000 29, £23, 000 
Coal mined 29, 496, 054 447, 883. 900 
220,951, 200 8, 801. 354.010 
1,665, 179 23,049, 547 
$13, 483, 183 $230,725, 352 
62, 922 249,992 


It can readily be seen from these statistics that the wonder- 
ful development which this country has undergone is due to a 
great extent to the large numbers of people who have come from 
other countries to establish themselves in the United States. 
Should we now enact legislation which would halt our progress 
as a nation? 

Mr. Speaker, let us concider further the claim that immigra- 
tion is detrimental to organized labor. To whom does organized 
labor owe more for its existence than it does to that wise and 
fearless leader, Samuel Gompers, for many years the president 
of the greatest labor organization in the world, and pray, tell 
me, was he not an immigrant? Was not John Mitchell. who has 
devoted his life to the cause of the miners of this country, born 
in Wales? Was not the Secretary of Labor born in Scotland? 
The majority of the executives of the American Federation of 
Labor were immigrants, and not only the officers of that great 
organization, but fully 50 per cent of its members are of foreign 
birth or foreign parentage. If credit were given to those who 
deserve it, we would find that immigrants have been instru- 
mental in the organization and development of practically all of 
the great labor organizations of this country. 
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Mr. Speaker, for years I have heard gentlemen on the floor of 
this House demanding the passage of bills similar to the one we 
now haye under consideration, and I notice that, with very few 
exceptions, the gentlemen who plead the hardest for the passage 
of these measures, which they claim will so materially benefit 
the cause of labor, have no labor problems to contend with in 
their districts, have no immigrants in their districts, and not 
only are not in a position to judge as to the merits of this legis- 
lation, but would not be affected by it were it enacted. These 
gentlemen point to the overcrowded conditions in the large cen- 
ters, the congestion in such cities as New York, Chicago, Phila- 
delphia, Boston, St. Louis, Baltimore, Pittsburgh, and the far- 
away San Francisco. Oh, what great solicitude do these gentle- 
men display for the residents of these cities! 

Have you ever heard any Representative from the cities that 
I have mentioned, or from any of the other large cities, demand 
the passage of these restrictive measures? I have not. Why, 
then, do these gentlemen from the rural districts take such a 
great interest in this question, when in fact the passage or 
defeat of this measure would in nowise affect them; is it be- 
cause they are such humanitarians? Oh, no, Mr. Chairman; for 
if they were they would be pleading for the elimination of the 
hardships to which the poor immigrants are now subjected, 
instead of seeking to impose still greater ones upon them and 
subjecting them to tests which will make it impossible for thou- 
sands upon thousands of the most deserving to gain admission 
to this great country. 

Mr. Speaker, I honestly and sincerely believe that the labor 
organizations which have declared themselves in favor of this 
legislation have been misled, and that they are being taken ad- 
vantage of by designing forces that haye but little in common 
with them; forces that for years and years have endeavored to 
secure the passage of laws that would close the doors of our 
country to the thousands and thousands of honest men and 
women who come to our shores fleeing from oppression and per- 
secution and seeking refuge and liberty. ‘These forces were active 
long before the existence of organized labor in this country. In 
years gone by the people banded together with this object in 
view were called the Know-Nothings, later on they bore the 
title of the American Protective Association, and now in order 
to mislead the American people they are parading under the 
name of Junior Order of American Mechanics. There is an- 
other order founded and maintained for the same purpose, and 
this is known as the Patriotic Order of Americans, while we 
have also the Immigration Restrictive League and the Ameri- 
can Farmers’ Union. 

For years these organizations have maintained a paid lobby 
in the Capital for the purpose of conducting a campaign in favor 
of restriction, and they have stopped at nothing in their efforts 
to create prejudice in the minds of the American people, not only 
against immigration but against the foreign-born citizens of this 
country as well. Unfortunately these organizations and these 
individuals have been fairly successful in their efforts to create 
a false conception of the results of immigration, and I regret to 
say that many statesmen, who through lack of time have been 
unable to give this vital question the study that it deserves, 
have been led astray by these false and misleading articles and 
now stand ready and willing to enact legislation which must 
appear to any sound-thinking and unprejudiced man as ridicu- 
lous. 

Mr. Speaker, upon a careful study of this subject we find that 
100 years ago the same arguments were interposed in support 
of restrictive measures as we find advanced by the men advocat- 
ing the passage of the Burnett bill, for the immigration restric- 
tionists of those days classed the people coming to this country 
then as undesirable and favored their exclusion. The same ar- 
guments were made as to the tendency of the immigrants to 
congest in the cities, and it was maintained that the effect of 
immigration was to reduce wages and lower the standard of 
living. 

The report of the Tmmigration Commission quotes the follow- 
ing from Nile’s Register of 1817: 

The immigrants should press into the interior. In the present state 
of the times we seem too thick on the maritime frontier already. 

Consider that statement carefully, gentlemen, for you must 
remember that it was made when there were only about 5,000 
immigrants coming to our shores each year. 

Again, the commission's report quotes from the Second An- 
nual Report of the Managers of the Society for the Prevention 
of Pauperism in New York City, 1819: 


As to the emigrants from foreign countries, the managers are com- 
pelied to speak of them in the language of astonishment and apprehen- 
sion. Through this inlet pauperism threatens us with the most over- 


whelming consequences, 


In the year following this report there were only 8,885 immi- 
grants who came to make this country their home, and yet we 
find these men speaking of this immigration in language of 
“astonishment and apprehension.” 

It would seem, as years went by, it was discovered that, after 
all, no difficulty had been experienced in the assimilation of 
these immigrants that had been the cause of such great appre- 
hension, and therefore they were immediately classed as de- 
sirables,“ whereas those seeking admission a few years later 
were still regarded as a menace. In a paper entitled “ Imminent 
Dangers to the Institutions of the United States of America 
through Foreign Immigration,” and so forth, published in 1835, 
the author compares the immigration of earlier years with that 
of his day and says: 

Then we were few, feeble, and scattered. Now we are numerous, 
strong, and concentrated. Then our accessions of immigration were 
real accessions of strength from the ranks of the learned and the good, 
from enlightened mechanic and artisan and intelligent husbandman. 
Now immigration is the accession of weakness, from the ignorant vic- 
tims of the priest-ridden slaves of Ireland and Germany, or the outcast 
tenants of the poorhouses and prisons of Europe. 

Remember, these are the sentiments expressed in the year 
1835, when there were less than 50,000 people admitted to this 
bayen of refuge. 

At a meeting of the delegates of the Native American Na- 
tional Convention, held in Philadelphia on July 4, 1845, there 
was published an address in which occurs the following state- 
ment: 


It is an {incontrovertible truth that the civil institutions of the 
United States of America have been seriously affected, and that they 
now-stand in imminent perii from the rapid and enormous increase in 
the body of residents of foreign birth, imbued with foreign feelings, 
and of an ignorant and immoral character. 

The almshouses of Europe are emptied upon our coast, and this by 
our own invitation, not casually or to a trivial extent, but systemati- 
cally and upon a constantly increasing scale. 


In 1845, the year this address was delivered, there were some 
8 immigrants who came to make this country their future 

ome. 

All of the above articles, from which I have quoted, refer to a 
class of immigrants which to-day even the most rabid restric- 
tionists refer to as “desirable.” It would seem that, as at one 
time in our history, the dead Indian was regarded as a good In- 
dian; the restrictionists have only regarded as good immigrants 
those that did not seek admission to this country. 

The birth of the Republic and the inception of the agitation 
for the exclusion of immigrants were coeval. The demand has 
been insistent, unreasonable, and unsubsiding. Born of preju- 
dice, this desire to shut out foreigners grew up with eyes closed 
to the light, blindly ignoring all knowledge that would demon- 
strate the folly of its reasoning. In the earlier days its advo- 
eates stubbornly refused to read with unprejudiced eyes a single 
page of the country’s history upon which was chronicled a 
patriotic deed or which recited an achievement of any character 
that was the contribution of the class marked for their disfavor. 
Impelled by motives that were completely out of harmony with 
the fundamental principles of the Republic, this element never 
gave thought nor consideration to the economic effect of ex- 
clusion or restriction of immigration, but persisted with a zeal 
that bordered upon the fanatical in its attempts to foist upon 
the country views that were narrow and ill-advised. Statesmen 
of every decade of our national life have been confronted with 
this question, but to their everlasting credit, those clothed with 
power and exercising influence in shaping legislation have turned 
deaf ears to the prayers and threats of the exclusionists and 
continued the liberal policy adopted by their forefathers. 

Mr. Speaker, some of the supporters of this bill have main- 
tained that our country is becoming too thickly populated, that 
we have already within our borders nearly all the people we 
can accommodate, and that for this reason it is imperative that 
immigration be restricted. This statement, like so many others, 
emanating from the opponents of immigration, is most mislead- 
ing. The fact of the matter is that in 1910, according to the 
Bureau of the Census, the density of population of the United 
States, or, in other words, the average number of people per 
square mile throughout the United States, was only 30.9. Con- 
trast this ayerage density with that of some of the individual 
States, such as Illinois, with a density of 100.6; Ohio, with a 
density of 117; Maryland, with a density of 180.3; Pennsylvania, 
with a density of 171; Connecticut, with a density of 281.3; and 
Massachusetts, with a density of 418.8. They talk of this coun- 
try being overcrowded. Why, 125 years ago the density of 
population of Maryland was greater than that of the United 
States to-day, and in 1810 there were six States whose density 
of population was greater than that of the United States to-day. 
These restrictionists rave about our country becoming too thickly 
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settled. Let us consider some of the European countries. In 
the German Empire we find there are approximately 312 people 
to every square mile; in Italy, 315; and in the United Kingdom, 
374. Just think, gentlemen. with a population of only 300 per 
square mile this country could support over 900.000.000 people. 
Is it not the height of absurdity to claim that immigration 
should be restricted becanse we have not room for these people? 

Mr. Speaker, it hns also been stated by those favoring the 
passage of this measure that the incoming immigrants all flock 
to the large cities. there to increase the present congestion. 
This is not true. It may be a fact that these immigrants go 
first to the cities. but their residence there is only temporary. 
Gentlemen, I state without fear of contradiction that there is 
nothing closer to the heart of the incoming immigrant than his 
desire to become possessed of a piece of land which he can call 
his own. and be does this at his very first opportunity. Hun- 
dreds—yes. thousands—of these people are leaving the cities 
each year and settling on farms. The statisties will show that 
a large percentage of the people residing in the rural districts 
of the northern, western. and northwestern sections of our 
country are of foreign birth or foreign parentage. 

I have before me figures taken from a report of the Bureau 
of the Census which show that in 1910 in the States of New 
York, New Jersey, and Pennsylvania 31 per cent of the rural 
population was of foreign birth or foreign parentage; in the 
States of Ohio. Indiana, Ilinois, Michigan. and Wisconsin 32 
per cent was of foreign birth or foreign parentage; in Minne- 
sota, Iowa, Missouri, North Dakota, South Dakota, Nebraska. 
and Kansas 40 per cent of the people residing ir the rural dis- 
tricts were of foreign birth or foreign parentage; in the States 
of Montana, Idaho. Wyoming, Colorado, New Mexico, Arizona, 
Utah. and Nevada we find the parentage the same—40 per cent 
of the rural population is foreign born or of foreign parentage; 
and lastly. in the States on the Pacific coast—Washington. 
Oregon, and California—we find that over 42 per cent of the 
people who are making their homes on the farms are of foreign 
birth or of foreign parentage. 

Now. Mr. Spenker and gentlemen of this House, I ask you if 
this is not conclusive proof that the immigrant does go on the 
farm: that he does not remain in the targe: cities; and that he 
is one of the pioneers in the“ back-to-the-land ” movement? 

For the further edification of the gentlemen who are of the 
opinion that this influx of immigrants is harmful to our country, 
I wish to rend some additional statistics taken from a report 
of the Director of the Census. which show that in the States of 
Ohio. Indiana, Illinois. Michigan. and Wisconsin 75.4 per cent 
of the farm land is improved, whereas in Delaware, Maryland, 
Virginia, West Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, 
Georgia, and Florida you will find but 46.7 per cent improved. 
In the States of Minnesota, Iowa, Missouri, North Dakota, 
South Dakota, Nebraska, and Kansas you will find 70.6 per cent 
of the farm land improved. as contrasted with 53.9 per cent in 
Kentucky. Tennessee, Alabama, and Mississippi. 

You will find that in those States where there is a large 
percentage of the farm land improved there is also a large per- 
centage of the rural population composed of these same“ unde- 
sirable” foreigners, as my friends from the South choose to call 
them, while in the Southern States, which have such a large 
percentage of native-born whites. you will find a very small per- 
centage of the farm land improved. 

This again emphasizes the fact that wherever you go you will 
find that the farmer of foreign birth or foreign parentage is 
thrifty. industrious, and a willing worker. He should be con- 
sidered a national asset of inestimable value. Before immigra- 
tion commenced millions and millions of acres of land in the Mid- 
dle West. Northwest, and West were dormant and unproductive. 
These lands could have been purchased then for $2 or $3 an nere: 
now one hundred times that will not buy them. The thonsands 
upon thousands of honest, thrifty, and industrious immigrants 
who amid untold hardships settled upon the prairies and 
swamps of this country have converted these lands, heretofore 
useless and of practically no value, into veritable gardens, 
and large and enterprising cities have sprung up almost over- 
night. Our country has unlimited resources, which it will take 
centuries to develop, and we have thousands upon thousands 
of acres of land lying idle now for lack of sufficient people to 
till them. 

Mr. Speaker, I am satisfied that the gentleman from Alabama 
[Mr. BURNETT]. the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. HARRI- 
son], and the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. AUSTIN] are 
expressing the views of a certain element in the South which 
is opposed to immigration, but I am glad to know that there are 
some southerners who recognize the value of immigration. 


vened in Washington, and I will now rend short extracts from 
the remarks on immigration of some of the gentlemen attendant 
upon this convention. We find Gov. William E. Glasscock, of 
West Virginia, stating that: 

Perhaps this mixture of the various branches of the Aryan family 
may bring forth the finest race that civilization has yet known. and 
who knows but what the people we are now wont to call the dregs of 
Europe may not add to that civilization some element not to be found 
in the so-called stronger nations. 

A careful investigation developed the fact that in the 16 
States represented by the committee there were 200.000.000 acres 
of unimproved farm lands and nearly one-half as much more of 
so-called wet lands, which are reclaimable by drainage for agri- 
cultural purposes. Therefore about one-half of the unimproved 
farm lands in the United States are in these 16 Southern Stntes. 
In fact, the unimproved farm lands of the South are of grenter 
area than the improved farm lands. Having this in mind, 
Mr. F. H. La Baume, agricultural and industrial agent of the 
Norfolk & Western Railway Co., said: 


We must educate the Sonth to the advantages that are to be ob- 
tained through foreign immigration. * * è The South, due to its 
small foreign population, is not familiar at all with the foreigner. 

This conference finally adopted resolutions to 

Recommend to the several States of the South the urgent necessity of 
establishing in each State a State immigration burean for the purpose 
of disseminating reliable information regarding the resources, the possi- 
bilities, aud opportunities of the South, to be supported by the State's 
machinery and money under the indirect supervision of the governor of 
each State, with a good, practical business man in charge, whose duties 
shall be to cooperate with the United States Government, the transpor- 
tation companies, the commercial bodies, the rea! estate men, the press, 
and the Southern Settlement and Development Organization in placing 
the country properly before the people of the world; and that sald State 
bureau, if found expedient and 8 to do so, add to its functions a 
farm labor department, with a further view of placing good, able-bodied 
men and women, who are experienced farmers. upon the land, to the end 
that we may produce more food for the nonproducer and aid the welfare 
and happiness of the people. 


Now, Mr. Speaker, in the past this prejudice against immi- 
grants has not been confined to the South. Only three years 
ago 20 Bulgarian farmers, between the ages of 18 and 31, all in 
perfect health, were denied admission by Mr. Keefe, who was 
then the Commissioner of Immigration, on the grounds that they 
were “undesirables.” Yet, within the past year or so the world 
has looked with awe and admiration on the remarkable battle 
waged by these people in their struggle for liberty and freedom 
from religious oppression. Will anyone to-day claim that these 
people, although strange to ns, are “undesirables” and that 
they should be denied admission to our shores? 

These inhabitants of southern and southeastern Europe surely 
deserve cur sympathy rather than our condemnation. It goes 
without saying that some of them are guilty of criminal of- 
fenses, but you will find in these races as great a proportion of 
law-abiding citizens as in any others. Humanity was never 
destined to be perfect, and we must allow for a certain percent- 
age of weaklings in any nationality. Every nation numbers 
among its citizens a certain proportion of criminals, while sta- 
tistics will show that there is Jess crime in the districts where 
foreign-born citizens reside than in sections tenanted almost 
entirely by our so-called “pure” Americans. I desire to quote 
in this connection some pertinent statistics contained in a special 
report of the Census Bureau. published in 1907: 

White prisoners of known nativity. 


Per cent Per cent for- 
native. eign born. 
1890 1904 1890 1904 
Continental United States 7.8] 76.5) . 3 B. 7 


These figures are based upon investigations which were made 
ir. 1904, and conclusively demonstrate that the percentage of 
foreign-born inmates of our reformatory and penal institutions 
has been constantly decreasing. for they show that while the 
foreign population has increased, the percentage of offenders 
has decreased. On the other hand, the percentage of native 
prisoners has increased. And this report shows that the crimes 
of a grave nature committed by foreign-born prisoners is ex- 
tremely small, most of the convictions being upon minor charges, 
usually the infraction of municipal ordinances. I have fre- 
quently heard certain gentlemen before our committee charge 
that the present immigration is below the standard of the im- 
migration which we received prior to 1890; that it fills our 
charitable and penal institutions. These are but bare state- 
ments, unsupported by facts, and are easily disproven by the 
statistics prepared by the Bureau of Immigration, and in proof 


Only a few months ago the Southern Commercial Congress con- | of my assertion I desire to quote here some figures taken from 
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the report of the Commissioner General of Immigration for 
1912, showing that the deportations for the fiscal year 1911-12 


were as follows: 


eee, re O AS 16 
F TTT 1 
Bohemian and Moravian (Czech) 1 6 
Bulgarian, Servian, and Montenegrin 5 4 
SE ABRE ARE SRE E PERT A N aa aa PAE 8 2 hE SZD 11 
Windes —2—! 18 
Dalmatian, Bosnian, and Herzegovina 3 
%% ie a ES tad a ̃̃ Ee eae = 
138 

19 

42 

SSO IE Y E A BAAT a E AAE EAEI A in tye E cabs mash pto AN — 1352 
Ee Se SUE SE DS ah eet T:. . TE OST 33 
PONS EE REELS A EIRENE — —— 90 
56 

20 

138 

4 

6 

20 

109 

81 

2 

4 

Russian.. 14 
Ruthenian (Russnfak) 15 
Scandinavian (Norwegians, Danes, and Swedes 2 46 
cis eae RE FES WES £5 SE A DL RR ARS beds 18 
TTT... ee ERNIE OER SATE ERS et SET pe See ATE) 14 
Spanish 9 
Spanish-American. 3 
Fran 8 
ey yy Ee FORA STA A BEDI RE YRS TEA AI E SE AE, 4 
bo, Rl OS Se ER A AER eet ER AA 1 
West Indian (except Cuban) 6 
herr A EE As aT OS ABE ee SS AEE 6 
cae o PERSEA EP SI, EA SINE DRIER Serene — — 1,142 


This is conclusive proof that the opposition to the present- 
day immigration, as voiced by the professional restrictionists 
and my Republican friends HAYES, GARDNER, and AUSTIN and 
my Democratie friends BURNETT and Dres, is unjust and unfair, 
for the percentage of deportations among immigrants regarded 
by the restrictionists as belonging to the so-called “desirable” 
races—the English, French, etc.—is far in excess of that among 
the races that are classed by the gentlemen whom I have just 
named and other restrictionists as belonging to the “ undesir- 
able” races. 

The prejudice against the immigrant from southern and south- 
eastern Europe which now asserts itself is identical with that 
which was prevalent in the early days of German and Irish 
immigration; restrictive legislation is being urged by that self- 
same element which in the past leaped to conclusions without 
familiarizing itself with pertinent facts and data. The good 
qualities of these immigrants were not known at that time, 
but to-day who can deny that the Germans and the Irish pos- 
sess the very best qualifications for American citizenship? 
Within the last 50 years, since the inception of Bohemian and 
Polish immigration, these people have conclusively demon- 
strated their worthiness of American hospitality. Five years 
ago I succeeded in overcoming the prejudice and bias which 
had previously been exhibited toward Bohemian immigrants by 
showing that they are far above the average in education, in- 
dustry, and thrift. 

I dare say that no one can successfully contradict the asser- 
tion that the Germans, the Irish, the Bohemians, the Poles, 
Swedes, and Norwegians, and the Danes are desirable immi- 
grants. They have all proven beyond doubt their worthiness, 
and their citizenship has given us eminent satisfaction. Every 
student of economics knows that Jewish immigration has greatly 
nided and benefited our country by opening and enlarging our 
commercial marts and finding new markets for our products. 
The progressiveness of the Jewish immigrant has in numerous 
other ways resulted advantageously to the entire country. 

Then there is the Polish immigrant, ever loyal, sincere, and 
industrious. Long before the emigration of the Pole to America 
was his worth and desirability demonstrated, for in the days 
of the Revolution those eminent and valiant Poles, Gen. Thad- 
deus Kosciusko and Count Casimir Pulaski, whose statues were 
unveiled in this city a few months ago, together with many of 
their countrymen, fought by the side of the immortal Washing- 
ton for our freedom from the despotism and oppression of 
England. 3 

Mr. Speaker, the problem of immigration is one whict. settles 
itself. Our present laws are strict enough in every respect. We 
now exclude idiots, imbeciles, feeble-minded persons, epileptics, 
insane persons, paupers, persons likely to become a public 
charge, professional beggars, persons afficted with tuberculosis 
or a loathsome or contagious disease, persons mentally or physi- 
cally defective, persons who have been convicted of a crime or 


misdemeanor involving moral turpitude, polygamists, anarchists, 
prostitutes, contract laborers, assisted aliens, and, at the discre- 
tion of the Secretary of Labor, children under 16 years of age 
unaccompanied by one or both of their parents. 

As an example of the increasing severity of our laws, let me 
state that, while in 1892 only 1 alien out of every 600 was 
barred, to-day we find that 1 alien out of every 52 is denied ad- 
mission, an increase of nearly 600 per cent. ‘This, too, notwith- 
Standing the fact that the examinations conducted prior to 
their embarkation are much stricter than formerly. 

Mr. Speaker, the Democratic Party—the party that has sur- 
vived since our independence—the party that stands for justice 
and freedom, for progress, and for personal, civil, political, and 
religious liberty, was nearly continuously in control of our Gov- 
ernment from the time of our independence until 1860, and, 
although many efforts were made by the various political parties 
to pass restrictive legislation, especially between the years of 
1820 and 1860, the Democratic Party stood firm for broad and 
liberal policies. It stood then, as it should stand to-day. for 
the fundamental principles of our free Government. We have 
been, and I hope we will continue to be, in favor of the policy 
that this land of ours should ever be a refuge for the oppressed 
and persecuted of every nation. 

In upholding the sacred traditions of the country and of the 
Democratic Party, the Democratic platform of 1884 contained 
the following: 


We sumptu la 
E uer D ary laws, which vex the citizen and interfere with 
latform of 1856 


In reaffirming the declaration of the Democratic 
that the liberal 1 embodied by Jefferson In the Declaration of 
Independence and sanctioned in the Constitution. which makes ours the 
land of 3 and the asylum of the oppressed of every nation, have 


ever been nal principles in the Democratic faith. 


And in the platform of 1892 we had the following: 


We condemn and denounce any and all attempts to restrict the immi- 
gration of the industrious and worthy of foreign lands. 


Are we now to renounce the broad and liberal attitude that 
we have assumed and enact a measure which will bar from our 
shores countless thousands of worthy and deserving immigrants? 

When, some years ago, a measure similar to the one which is 
now before us, was presented to that great statesman and illus- 
trious Democrat, Grover Cleveland. for his signature. he re- 
turned it without his approval, and I wish to read here the mes- 
sage which accompanied it: 


Marca 2, 1897. 
To the House of Representatives: at 


I hereby return without approval House bill No. 7864, entitled “An 
act to amend the immigration laws of the United States.” 

By the first section of this bill it is proposed to amend section 1 of 
the act of March 3, 1891, relating to immigration by adding to the 
yg as at. aliens thereby excluded from admission to the United States 

e following: 

“All persons physically capable and over 16 years of age who can n 
read and write the English 5 or some tee 8 2 2 205 

A radical departure from our national policy relating to immigrants 
is here gg Heretofore we have welcomed all who came to us 
from other lands except those whose moral or physical condition or 
history threatened danger te our national welfare and safety. Relying 
upon the zealous watchfulness of our people to prevent injury to our 
political and social fabric, we have encouraged those coming from for- 
eign countries to cast their lot with us and join in the development of 
gar Tant Somat securing in return a share in the blessings of — — 

zenship, 

A contarte stupendous growth, 2 0 dne to the assimilation and 
thrift of millions of sturdy and patriotic adopted citizens, attests the 
success of this generous and free-handed policy which. while rdin 
the people's Interests, exacts from our immigrants only physical an 
moral soundness and a willingness and ability to work. 

A contemplation of the grand results of this policy can not fall to 
rouse a sentiment in its defense, for however it might have been re- 
garded as an original proposition and viewed as an experiment, its accom- 
plishments are such that If it is to be uprooted at this late day its 
disadvantages sbould be plainly apparent and the substitute adopted 
should be just and adequate, free from uncertainties, and guarded 
against difficult or eee administration. 

It is not claimed, I believe, that the time has come for the further 
restriction of iode ahead on the ground that an excess of population 
overcrowds our land. : 

It is said, however, that the quality of recent immigration is unde- 
sirable. The time is quite within recent memory when the same thin 
was said of immigrants who, with their descendants, are now numbere 
among our best citizens. 

A careful examination of this bill has convinced me that for the 
reasons given, and others not specifically stated, its provisions are 
unnecessarily harsh and oppressive, and that its defects in construction 
sos cause vexation its operation would result in harm to our 


Grover CLEVELAND. 

Mr. Speaker, in my humble way I have endeavored to prove 
by my arguments and by the statistics 1 have submitted that 
immigration has been of great benefit to our country. I believe 
that, notwithstanding all of the charges and accusations which 
have been made against the immigrant and against immigration, 
I Lave produced enough evidence to convince any unprejudiced 
man that my contentions are correct. 1 bave shown that the 
wages in the last 10 years have been materially increased, hours 
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of labor decreased, the standard of living improved, and the 
standard of citizenship maintained on its high level. 

The enemies of immigration claim that the educational test 
will keep out the ignorant, and they maintain that these illiterate 
aliens do not assimilate as quickly as the literate. I believe 
that the statistics will show that the gentlemen are in error as 
to this conclusion, for it is a well-known fact that there is a 
higher percentage of literates among the children of illiterate 
parents of foreign birth than among the children of literate im- 
migrants or even among the children of the native born. 

It is maintained that the literacy test will keep out between 
25 and 30 per cent of the immigrants. For the sake of ar- 
guinent I will admit that this estimate is a fair one; but I 
usk you gentlemen if it is just to endeavor to accomplish indi- 
rectly what could be brought about directly. If you desire to 
restrict immigration, why hide behind the subterfuge of the lit- 
eracy test? Why not come out openly and declare that you are 
opposed to immigration and that you propose to limit it in some 
way? Is it fair, is it equitable, to discriminate against a class 
of people merely because, through no fault of their own, they 
have been prevented from securing an education in their own 
countries? Is it right that we should say to them that because. 
on account of political and religious oppression in their coun- 
tries, they have been denied the advantage of an education they 
shall not enter our shores? 

But, Mr. Speaker, why should I argue on the merits of the 
literacy test when I have before me the statements of the great- 
est men in this country, men whose opinions should and will 
carry much greater weight than mine? 

A few moments ago I read the message of President Cleve- 
land yetoing a bill containing the literacy test. Now I desire 
to read an extract from President Taft's veto message last 
year, when he returned the Burnett bill without his signature. 
VVV bill which in its chief provision 

ill which in its chief p 
Ha 1 . to be upheld in dealing 
with our immigration. 

When asked as to his views on this question, Cardinal Gibbons 
made the following statement: ER A 

na tasa e. mm 
delleing N uten arene Suck 8 ri f passed, would, in 
my opinion, work great harm. for illiteracy is: by no means always 
ignorance. If the immigrant is industrious and thrifty he will make a 
useful citizen, whether be be literate or illiterate. The educated 
schemer is in more ways than one more dangerous than the honest 
workman, even though he be illiterate, 

Secretary Nagel, in his letter to President Taft advising him 
to veto the bill, directs his attention to the fact that— 18 

e te because opportunities 
e them. 255 e attem tte NATA to 
read and write the language of the particular people is discouraged by 
the Government, and these immigrants in coming to our shores are 
really striving to free themselyes from the conditions under which they 
have been compelled to live. 

Prof. Emily Greene Balch, Wellesley College, at a meeting of 
the American Economie Association at Washington, D. C., ex- 
presses herself us being opposed to the literacy test, and, further, 
says: 

I belleve that it is a fact that most Americans have an entirely false 

significance of sant illiteracy, which need not 
ome hay 8 8 CRY or intelligence. 

At a hegring before the Immigration Committee, Miss Grace 
Abbot, of Chicago, widely known as a deep student of sociology, 
. f ch ter, and it seems to me its 
WP ie respi abe 5 „ American traditions which would 
net be beneficial to the American industrial situation. 

Herman Stump, former Commissioner General of Immigration, 
delivered himself of the following views on the subject of 
immigration when testifying before the industrial 1 8 

mes from a forel; and to settle 
mn lin „ i work, is an ae to the 
country, and while we do not want him to 8 positions which 
education would enable him to occupy, we want him to occupy the posi- 
tions where it does not matter much whether he knows his A B C's 
or the simple rule of three or anything else. 

Not only have prominent individuals throughout the country 
gone on record as being opposed to this unjust and unreasonable 
test, but various newspapers and periodicals have contained 
strong editorials urging the elimination of this provision. I 
now propose to quote extracts from some of these editorials. 

The New York Christian Work had the following to say: 

a more deceptive test of real worth * + » 
The test 8 should be health and morality. 

We find this in the editorial columns of the Philadelphia 

(Pa.) Telegraph: 


have a cure for illiteracy in our public schools, and in every 
ja nigcant family there is a onate desire to embrace that oppor- 


tunity. Exclude the pbysically and morally unfit, if you will, but do 


not put up the bars against the untaught of Europe, who still look to 
America as a land of refuge and opportunity. 


The New York Sun made the following comment upon this 
test: 


Keep out, as far as human sagacity will do it, the criminal, the 


crazed, the diseased, the defective. Will, energy, industry. honesty, 

these are not dependent on spelling out aloud or sprawling a few words 

with a pen Men, women, and children who can work and 
n 


save, these are alwa ed, and no peđantry of Congress should 
keep them cooling their heels at the gates. 


The following I quote from the Washington Post: 


It would be poor national economy-to turn healthy white immigrants 
back from our ports simply because they can not read or write, Most 
of them realize what they have lost in having had no opportunities for 
education in their own country, and they inculcate In the minds of 
their children the realization of the inestimable benefit of education, 


Some of our finest stock would be lost to us if the literacy test ever 
became effective. 


Now I read from an editorial in the Chicago Examiner: 


The errors committed in efforts to regulate Immigration spring usually 
from an entire misconception of the worth of the immigrant as a factor 
in our progress. s 

Our Nation was founded by immigrants, though we call them more 
politely “ Pilgrim Fathers“ or “ first settlers.” It has been maintained 
and built up by the steady inflow of the eager and ambitious of every 
nation. To change the policy by which this great annual contribution 
of humanity has been made welcome is dangerous. 


I also quote below extracts from a translation of an editorial 
appearing in the Jewish Morning Journal, of New York City: 


The hundreds of thousands of immigrants who are already here con- 
trol the tide of immigration much better than it could be done by law, 
because they come into constant personal relations with those who want 
to come here, and they inform the would-be immigrants when there is 
work for them here, when the country 19 needs immigrants. Those 
who artive at present come to relatives or friends, and they come only 
when their American friends understand that the conditions at the 
place where they live can bear an increase in population through immi- 
gration. When times are bad in a certain locality or in the entire 
country fewer immigrants come to our shores. When the tide of immi- 
gration is large, tbat in itself indicates that there Is a great demand 
for the kind of work which these immigrants do. If these conditions 
were bot true, our country would not be able to absorb so easily a 
million Immigrants in one year. The economic argument against addi- 
tional restrictions is stronger now than it was at the time when a 
great number of the newcomers had no friends to whom to turn the 
first day they came. * © œ 

We ali know that the question of illiteracy is nothing but an excuse. 
No one is foolish enough in Wasbington or elsewhere to belleve that a 
man who can not read or write can not be a painstaking and useful 
workman or that be can not become a useful citizen. Everybody agrees 
that the literacy test is only an excuse, a means to reduce immigration 
in general. Were it only practicable, an attempt would be made to 
exclude red-haired or brown-eyed people. Every exclusion of a consid- 
erable number of people under such a subterfuge must enrage the entire 
foreign-born populat on, and this time their rage will take a more 
definite political course than has been possible on former occasions, 


Time will not permit of my reading all of the numerous reso- 
lutions, petitions, and letters which I have received protesting 
against the passage of this bill, but I will quote brief excerpts 
from a few of these. 


The resolution adopted by the Workmen’s Circle says in part: 


Whereas it is a violation of the moral law to exclude any human being 
from the opportunity of escaping from economic, political, or religious 
oppression, * * Now, therefore, be it 


Resolved, That the Workmen's Circle, representing over 45,000 mem- 


bers in d standing, protests against the Burnett immigration bill 
(H. R. 6030) as an unjust measure which militates against the best 
ideals of this Republic. 


The following is from a letter addressed to me by the Italian 
Journal, a large Italian newspaper in New York City: 


The Italian Journal, voicing the sentiments of all of the Italians in 
the United States, favors the enactment of stringent Inws for the exclu- 
sion of criminals, but maintains that the Burnett bill, while not im- 
proving to any extent the existing provisions against the immigration 
of criminals, will prevent the admission of healthy, industrious, and 
law-abiding immigrants whose useful labor would be a considerable con- 
tribution to American prosperity. 


The president of the American Association of Foreign Lan- 
guage Newspapers, in expressing the views of this national 
association, says: 

calculated to place a restriction upon desirable immigra- 
gt ye oor ge a teat false in its purpose and iniquitous in its 
effect. > °* Strong and healthy immigrants (so sorely needed to 
continue their fundamental labor in developing the great resources of 
this country) would be debarred by this inappropriate and unjust 
literacy test. 


I received a protest from the German-American State Alliance 
of Ohio and the German-American State Alliance of Kentucky, 
assembled in joint session, representing 60,000 American citi- 
zens, and this is what they have to say with regard to this 
legislation : 

t th d women engaged in the labor 
Dee 8 the “reaith of our Nation do not require an 
educational test. t we need are physically well-built men and 
women, desirable immigrants, who on account of their moral worth 
would improye the citizenship of our country. 
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The board of commissioners of Cook County adopted resolu- 
tions strongly protesting against the passage of this bill, and 
from these resolutions I now quote: 

Whereas the conditions in some of the countries of Europe are such 
that moral, honest, and industrious men and women can not secure 
an education, and seek to come to this country in the — 2 of improv- 
ing themselves under the beneficent influence of free institutions and 
our free Government; Therefore be it 


Resolved, That we hereby cheerfully give testimony to Members of 
Congress, before whon the new . immigration measures are 
pending, that the foreign-speaking citizenship of our community is a 
most desirable element, and that neither the paupers nor disturbers come 
from the moral. honest, and industrious peasant, art or craftsman 
of Europe, who, although they may not be sufficiently led to pass 
3 or literacy tests, come here and make worthy and desirable 
citizens. 

The United Lithuanian Societies of Chicago, representing 
50,000 Lithuanian Americans of Illinois, in their protest say: 
Whereas we feel convinced that the educational or so-called literacy 

test is not a true test of character, integrity, or general fitness of the 

individual who may seek admission to this country: Therefore be it 


Resolved, That we protest against the enactment of an immigration 
law requiring an educational test. 

The citizens of Cincinnati were so aroused over this proposed 
legislation that they assembled in a mass meeting, and I quote 
below a brief extract from the resolutions which they adopted: 


Be it resolved, That all legislation restricting immigration beyond 
ing out the criminal and the diseased is both unjust and unwise, 
and in flagrant contradiction to the principles laid down in the Declara- 


tion of Independence. 

The Polish National Alliance, representing 110,000 Polish 

Americans residing in the United States, in its pee 3 = 
| v tha e educational tests wo! an 

no wise indicate morals, conscience, Honesty. integrity, and industry of 

0 ˙ͤ v0 

fient to keep out of our country all unhealthy, vicious, and undesirable 

elements. 

Mr. Speaker, as the chairman of the Immigration Committee 
has said, the passage of this bill would not to any great extent 
affect the class of people in whom I am directly interested. I 
venture to say that the peopie whom I represent would suffer 
very little, as I have no Italians, no Sicilians, no Greeks in my 
district. The majority of the people there come from a section 
of the country that statistics will show has only a small per- 
centage o“ illiterates. Only a little over 1 per cent of the 
Bohemians are illiterates, and the same thing is true of the 
Germans, the Irish, the Swedes, and the Hollanders. There may 
be a larger percentage of illiterates among the Jewish and the 
Polish people, I can not give the exact figures as to these races. 

My motive for presenting the cause of these Deople before 
you arises purely from a desire to see justice and fair play. 
The literacy test provided in this bill will not serve to keep out 
the viciously inclined, the criminal, or the really undesirable 
alien, and I certainly believe that it would be a grievous mis- 
take to place an embargo on willing hands and brawny muscle. 
How much more desirable it would be to increase the efficiency 
of our existing machinery for Jistributing the arriving aliens, 
so that the supply might reach our vast and scattering demands. 

Before I conclude I wish to emphatically deny the truth of 
certain statements which have been made with regard to the 
stimulation of emigration by the foreign Governments. Several 
times it has been charged that the foreign cou.tries, especially 
Austria-Hungary, Germany, and Italy, are encouraging and aid- 
ing emigration to this country. Those accusations, like many 
others made by the restrictionists, are not based on facts. 

The truth of the matter is that these Governments are using 
every effort to prevent emigration, and they have especially 
active during the past six months. Several steamship companies 
which were charged with being instrumental in stimulating im- 
migration have had their agencies closed and have been com- 
pelled to stop soliciting business. These Governments claim 
that the majority of the able-bodied men and women are emi- 
grating, and that only the weak, the feeble, and the aged remain 
at home, and therefore they are doing all within their power to 
reduce this emigration to a minimum, recognizing that through 
it they are losing their most desirable citizens. A careful ex- 
amination of the report of the Commissioner General of Immi- 
gration will show that during the last 10 years 88 per cent of 
the immigrants that came to this country were between the ages 
of 14 and 45. In other words, we are getting the very cream of 
the other nations. and yet of these picked immigrants there 
were over 16,000 debarred during the fiscal year of 1911-12. 

Mr. Chairman, in conclusion I can but repeat my assertion 
that the passage of this bill will mean the closing of our doors 
to thousands upon thousands of honest, industrious, law-abiding 
immigrants who would make citizens of which any nation might 
well be proud. It is sincerely to be hoped that the Members of 
this House will vote to continue this country as the hayen of 
refuge for the oppressed and persecuted of all nations, 
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HON. CLAUDE L’ENGLE, 


OF FLORIDA, 
In roe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Tuesday, March 31, 1914, 


On the bill (H. R. 14385) to amend section 5 of “An act to provide for 
the opening, maintenance, protection, and operation of the Panama 
aps, and the sanitation of the Canal Zone,” approved August 24, 


Mr. L'ENGLE. Mr. Speaker, I desire to extend my remarks 
in the Recorp by inserting a copy of a letter written to one of 
my constituents in explanation of my position relative to the 
repeal of the free-tolls provision of the Panama Canal act. 

Letter to Hon. J. J. Dickinson, Sanford, Fla.: 


Hon. J. J. DICKINSON, aby sesh ts 


Sanjord, Fla. 
My Dear Sin: I have your letter of the 28th relative to m ition 
on the Panama Canal tolls question, and I thank you for — g me, 


because it gives me the opportunity to present the matter to you as 
that your statement to the effect 
t true, because I have felt rather 
when I saw that most of the plute papers of the country were 
on my side. A number of other progressive Demo- 
crats, who think as I do on public questions, are in the same company 
with me. But the fact that some men with whom I have seldom agreed 
upon public 3 view this question as I do would not deter me 
from doing what I conscientiously believe to be right. 

I do not think the paora of Florida would have elected me to 
Congress had they not 2 ons I had at least some 3 to think 
for ‘ee and judge hy me m wrong. I have consistently and un- 
falteringly upheld the ident upon every question coming before 

— ‘ad pal po and, aria 755 eases 3 that = the 
Democra continue to support the progressive Demo- 
Some policies which he is endeavoring to enact into the laws of our 


settled you will 

the President on this 

worthy measure. 
When I became a candidate for 


ship to the Pacific by way of the Atlantic ports. 
“ Now.- at present there are no ships to do that, and one of the 
bills the Senate as it had 


so as to be perf 
ent. 

“Our platform is not molasses to catch flies, It means business. 
means what ov It is the utterance of earnest and honest men, who 
intend to do ess along those lines and who are not waiting to see 
whether they can catch votes with those promises before they determine 
whether they are going to act upon them or not.” 

The President is but human; he changed his mind; but I believed in 
that plank of the Democratic platform when it was adopted and I 
believe in it now. I do not think that because one man changes his 
mind that another should be expected to do so. 

Years ago I adopted as the motto of my paper: “If It is right, we 
are for it.” I eve I am right in this, and I believe my judgment 
will be backed by the opinion of the country when the question is fully 
understood. Nor you want to have your Representative in Con- 
gress violate the pledge on which he was elected at the dictation of 
any man, even though he be the President of the United States. I do 
not believe that = would want your Representative in Congress to 
violate the principles of the platform on which he was elected, still 
believing that those annoa are right. 

In 1908 the Republican platform specifically declared for downward 
revision of the tariff. A Republican President and Republican Congress 
violated that provision of their platform, that solemn contract with the 
The result you well 
with a well- 


It 


American ple upon which they were elected. 
know. When they came before the people they met 
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Representative Henry, of Texas, who was the lieutenant in the House 
2 oe President in this fight, relative to violating platform promises, 


“A party that violates its platform RA is unworthy and deserves 
the scorn of honest men, * * * When my party acts, whether its 
actions be right or — so long as I remain a member thereof, I 
shall steadfastly support its platform demands.” 

President Wilson on this same subject aera: 

“Our platform is not molasses to catch flies. It means business. It 
means what it says. It is the utterance of earnest, honest men, who 
intend to do business along those lines and who are not waiting to see 
whether they can catch votes with those promises before they deter- 
mine whether they are going to act upon them or not.” 

John Hay, Secretary of State when the Hay-Pauncefote treaty was 
signed, says there is nothing in that treaty denying the United States 
the right to exempt its coastwise vessels from the payment of tolls. 

The Supreme Court of the United States, the highest judicial author- 
ity in this country, says the same thing. 

Able lawyers throughout the country hold the same views. 

England contends that we have no right under the Hay-Pauncefote 
treaty to exempt our own vessels from payment of tolls, but England 
did not always so construe this treaty, because as late as July, 1912, 
the accredited representative of Great Britain wrote to our Secretary 
of State as follows: 

“If the trade should be so lated as to make it certain that only 
bona fide coastwise traffic which is reserved for United States vessels 
3 be benefited by this exemption, it may be that no objection could 

taken,” 

But even if it was a question and thë Hay-Pauncefote treaty did 
deny us the right to control our waterways constructed with our own 
money, I contend that honor, like charity, begins at home. The first 


duty of the American Government is to the American people. The 
Democratic Party pledged the American people that if elevated to power 
it would give the American coastwise vessels free passage through the 


Panama Canal. When the American people at the polls elevated the 
Democratic Party to power the contract was completed. It was signed, 
sealed, and delivered, It e a more binding obligation than any 
treaty with any forelgn power. 

For many years the Government has been spending money to deepen 
and open and make navigable the St. Johns River in Florida, in order 
that the people of Sanford and other cities down in Florida might 
receive the benefits of lower freight rates. When Congress is asked 
to make appropriations for the improvements of our waterways, there 
is no charge that the shove me is being made for any shipping 
trust, any steamboat combine, even though I believe only one steam- 
boat — 2 runs vessels regularly upon the St. Johns River as far as 
Sanford. 

The assertion is made that free tolls on American ships is a subsid 
and a special privilege. If I thought this was true, I might be tempte 
to violate the Democratic platform or any other thing to destroy a 
special privilege. I regard the puuga on of every man . 
dhe people to destroy special privilege as paramount. I have said 
many times on the stump and elsewhere that special privilege is the 
greatest evil that the people of this country are afic with, 

But it is not a subsidy or a special privilege to grant free tolls to 
United States owned ships, because everybody in the United States 
can own ships and get the benefit of this exemption. In order to be a 
subsidy or a special privilege, it must be confined to a class of citizens. 
This exemption is open to all American ships owned by American citl- 
zens which by competition will destroy the monopoly now said to be 
enjoyed by the alleged Ship Trust, 

As long as Congress sees to it that everybody has the same chance 
under every Jaw passed, Congress does its duty to the ple. And 
fat free-tolls exemption does apply to every citizen of the United 

tates. 

It is estimated that American coastwise vessels, if required to pay 
tolls passing through the Panama Canal, will contribute to the Na- 
tional Treasury about $20,000,000 a year. There can be no ages 
in any man’s mind but that the transcontinental railways will take 
advantage of this charge and just $20,000,000 more will be charged the 
American people in freight rates by these railroads. 

In discussing this phase of the question, Speaker CLARK said: 

“Who would be the chief beneficiaries of this repeal bill? The same 
transcontinental railroads—the Canadian Pacific and the Tehuantepec 
Natlonal Railway heading the list. It would be many millions of 
dollars in their sapere pockets annually. To do a thing to enable 
them to hold up their old rates is altruistic generosity run mad and 
an outrage on the American people. I refuse to indorse any such 

rogram.’ 
1 No one contends that the United States Government does not have the 
right to control and fix rates upon any canal dug by it through any 
State or Territory, and the Panama Canal is just as much the property 
of the United States as the St. Johns River, the Mississippi, or any 
other great waterway or canal. 

I have not written thus at length with the expectation of winning 
you to my viewpoint. I concede to you the right to every honest opinion 
upon every public question. I ask the same concession in return. I 
hope that will find yourself able to agree with me in view of the 
light that I now give you, 


Very truly, yours, CLaupE L’ENGLE. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM M. CALDER, 


OF NEW YORK, 
Ix tue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Tuesday, March 31, 1914, 


On the bill (H. R. 14385) to amend section 5 of “An act to provide for 
the opening, maintenance, protection, and operation of the Panama 
capal and the sanitation of the Canal Zone,” approved August 24, 


Mr. CALDER. Mr. Speaker, I propose taking advantage of 
the leave to extend my remarks on the subject of the Panama 
Toll bill by printing in the Recorp the following resolutions 


adopted by the Democratic Association of New York. County. 
The resolutions were introduced by County Clerk William F. 
Schneider, a well-known Democrat of New York City, and re- 
puy elected county clerk of New York County on the fusion 
ticket: 


Resolutions adopted in favor of free canal tolls, adopted by an or- 

nization representing 100,000 independent Democrats, who yoted for 
President Wilson, were forwarded to the White House to-day. 

The action was taken at a meeting held in the rooms of the Cleveland 
888 No. 1939 Madison Avenue. The resolutions reaffirm the 
Democratic platform relative to exempting coastwise American ships 
from canal tolls. 

The meeting was called by Chairman Selden, of the Democratic Asso- 
elation of New York County, and the resolutions were introduced by 
County Clerk Schneider and seconded by Gustavus A. Rogers, 

“We represent over 100,000 independent Democrats who voted for 
President Wilson,” said Mr. Schneider in offering the resolutions, “ and 
we believe that internal-commerce regulations should not be read into 
treaty obligations.” 

The resolutions follow: 


“ Whereas Congress has passed a regulation exempting American ships 
employed in coastwise trade from paying tolls on passing through 
the Panama Canal, and under an act of Congress no ships but 
those owned by citizens of the United States are allowed to engage 
in coastwise trade; and 

= Whereas the territory through which the Panama Canal passes is a 

art of the United States, acquired by treaty and purchase; and 

“Whereas the Panama Canal was purchased and built by the United 
States with Its own money and is now under the control and super- 
vision of the War Department, an administrative department of the 
Federal Government, we consider that such exemption is nothing 
more than an interstate regulation, similar to railroad regulations, 
and no more subject to treaty regulatlous with foreign powers than 
any other departmental order; and 

“Whereas the Democratic delegates, In convention assembled, at Balti- 
more, Md., in June, 1912, adopted the following paragraph relative 
to exemption of tolls, reading as follows: ‘ We favor the exemption 
from tolls of American ships engaged in coastwise trade passing 
through the Panama Canal’; and 

“Whereas our loyal and sincere support of the candidates of the Demo- 
cratic Party contributed largely to their election; and 

“Whereas President Wilson in his campaign speecbes reaffirmed again 
and again the principles of the Democratic’ platform, and particu- 
Jarly that section relating to the Panama Canal: Be it 


“Resolved, That we, Independent Democrats of the county of New 
York, reaffirm the principles of the Democratic piatform as adopted by 
the Democratic national convention at Baltimore in June, 1912, and 
subsequently indorsed by President Wilson, particularly that paragraph 
reading as follows: ‘We favor the exemption from tolls of American 
an 2 in coastwise trade passing through the Panama Canal’; 

urther 

“Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions be sent to the President 
the Democratic Senator from New York, the chairman of the national 
Democratic committee, the chairman of the State Democratic committee, 
the governor of the State, and the press.” 
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or 


HON. WILLIAM J. CARY, 


OF WISCONSIN, 


IN rue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuesday, March 31, 1914, 


On the bill (H. R. 14885) to amend section 5 of "An act to provide for 
the opening, maintenance, protection, and operation of the Panama 
carat and the sanitation of the Canal Zone,” approved August 24, 


Mr. CARY. Mr, Speaker, the amendment to the Panama 
Canal act, introduced by “ Executive plea,” approved by high- 
brow toryism, and forced to hasty consideration in this House, 
is the most offensive piece of legislation that has been brought 
before this body in the memory of men now living. 

The arguments against the repeal of the free-tolls provision 
of the Panama Canal act are so numerous that a mere recital 
of them would fill a volume; they are so plain and simple that 
the veriest tyro in political, national, and international his- 
tory can not fail to understand them; and they are so entirely 
unanswerable that it is hardly necessary to state them. 

It is, however, a certainty, apparently, that the repeal bill 
will be passed. The old, old spirit of mugwumpery is still with 
us, and although the House now sitting holds its majority by 
reason of a nation-wide protest against gag rule and boss 
domination, it appears evident that a suficient number of Mem- 
bers will bend to the whip of the master and “ sneeze when he 
takes snuff.” 

The three great parties who contended for control of the Gov- 
ernment two years ago differed on many issues. They differ 
to-day on many questions, and will continue to differ on policies 
and issues, but on any issue affecting the honor of our country, 
the absolute sovereignty of our right to govern what is our own, 
the three great parties did not differ one iota two years ago, 
do not differ now, and never will differ as long as parties are 
controlled by American men with American minds and souls. 


' policies, all of our glorious traditions, and all of our recent 
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The Progressive Party, the Republican Party, and the Demo- 
cratic Party platforms declared in unmistakable terms that they 
favored the exemption from tolls of American ships engaged in 
constwise shipping passing through the Panama Canal. The 
American people of every party in every section of the country 
indorsed and applauded this declaration, and there is not a case 
on record in the history of this country where the whole country 
indorsed a backdown on any question, and they are not going 
to do it this time. 

And now, without any reason for so doing, with no argument 
at all, we are asked to give our support in“ ungrudging meas- 
ure” to an abject surrender of American rights, to a humiliating 
confession that we can not or will not take care of our own 
property or manage it as we see fit, but need help from outside 
sources. Have you forgotten history? Is it possible that Amer- 
ica is decadent and that we have bred a race of degenerates? 
Is it possible that the America that forced the Monroe doctrine 
down the unwilling throats of combined Europe when we were 
only a handful of people will now yield to a single country that 
we licked before we were out of short pants? 

I do not believe it for one moment; nor do I believe that the 
American people will countenance this reversal of all our past 


platform promises, 

I hear gentlemen prate of the honor of our country. Is it 
honorable to break a solemn promise made to the people? The 
present Secretary of State stated: | 

If a man after election finds that his platform contains something he 
can not honestly support, what ought he to do? è * * He should 
resign, and let the people select a man to do what they would have him 
do, ° * è A platform is binding on every man. 

The President himself stated: 

Our platform is not molasses to catch flies. 
menus what it says. 

Yet now the administration asks us to reverse our own honest 
opinions, to dishonor the pledges we all, aye, every one of us of 
every party who was true to his party, made and help him shatter 
not only his party platform, but ours as well. A majority per- 
haps will help him do this deed of shame and dishonor, but 
there are some left here of every party who are willing to be 
counted on the other side. We may be beaten, but in the words 
of an inspiring little poem I read some time ago— 

And if you are beaten to earth, what's that? 
Come up with a smiling face, 
‘Tis no shame to you to be knocked down flat, 
But to He there, that’s disgrace. 
The harder you're thrown, the higher you bounce, 
Be proud of your blackened ae 
For it isn't the fact that you're licked that counts, 
But how did you fight, and why? 

Every kind of foul abuse has been heaped upon the men who 
are standing out for our country’s honor and our country’s right. 
We are told that the shipping interests control us; that it is a 
Wall Street move. Do the really intelligent Members of this 
House believe you can make the people swallow such palpable 
bosh as that? Do you think that the people of the West, the 
farmers who ship grain and hogs, the plain people who pay 
the high cost of living and know where most of the profit goes 
have never heard of the transcontinental railroads? Do you 
think for one moment that everybody in the Northwest does not 
hear daily of the Canadian Pacific Railroad, the ships it con- 
trois now, and the ones it is building for the Panama Canal 
trade, whose tolls will be paid by the British Government? 

Abraham Lincoln’s famous saying, “You can fool most of 
the people some of the time, and some of the people all the time, 
but you can't fool all of the people all of the time,” is very 
pertinent to this question, and when the people have the next 
chance to make themselves heard on this question they will give 
no“ ungrudging measure of support“ to a policy dictated by the 
financiers of London nor the American Tories who humbly do 
their bidding here. 

The American people are known as a people who are in- 
tensely practical. They are justly celebrated as being pos- 
sessed of what is popularly known as “ horse sense,” and I 
submit that there is about as much sense in allowing English 
capital and English political power to dictate how we should 
manage a canal built by American labor, on soil bought and paid 
for by American money and controlled by American law, as 
there would be in England making rules and regulations to 
govern traffic on the Three Rivers in Milwaukee. 

I have said the American people are a practical people, but 
those who know them are also fully aware that the average 
American citizens are also a sentimental people. Their hearts 
still beat in rythmie time to the“ Battle Cry of Freedom.” Amer- 
ican eyes still moisten when the Stars and Stripes flutter in the 
breezes that blow on God's Own country, and in spite of the 
millions that have been spent by his lordship of Skibo in 
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libraries and colleges to teach Ameriea that our most bitter 
enemy is our best friend, Americans still remember Bunker Hill 
and Yorktown Heights; they still remember the desecration of 
the United States Capitol, the Alabama, the attempt to block 
the Alaska purchase, the bribery of Indians in the Northwest, 
the countless snobbish sneers of British visitors who accepted 
American hospitality and repaid it with boorish abuse. 

The hypocritical interests back of this unspeakable bill may 
foo] some statesmen, may possibly deceive some sections of the 
country, but the people of Milwaukee remember the saying of 
Bismarck, “Speech is silvern, silence is golden, but to say one 
thing and mean another is Britannia metal.” 

Back of all the sanctimonious talk of treaty obligations and 
our honor with the rest of the world is the sinister desire of 
the nation who desires to control the commerce of the world, to 
crush the most dangerous rival she has, and make Old Glory 
trail behind the Union Jack on the oceans of the world. I 
yote against this proposed repeal; I yote against it for Ameri- 
can economic reasons, for American political reasons, and above 
all for American patriotic reasons. 

American commerce, American agriculture, American manu- 
facture, and above all American honor demand a stubborn and 
unyielding opposition to this and any other attempt to coerce 
us by outside pressure. 

The precedent that this repeal would establish would be a 
blow at American prestige in the eyes of the world that it 
would take years to wipe out. Unborn generations will blush 
with shame at the action of this House to-day, and I make a 
most solemn prediction that any Member who casts his vote 
for this repeal of free tolls will in after years regret his action. 


Panama Canal Tolls. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BENJAMIN I. TAYLOR, 


OF NEW YORK, 
In tue House or Representatives, 


Tuesday, March 31, 1914, 


On the bill (H. R. 14385) to amend section 5 of “An act to provide for 
the opening, maintenance, protection, and operation of the Panama 
vast and the sanitation of the Canal Zone,” approved August 24, 
Mr. TAYLOR of New York. Mr. Speaker, my vote for the 

repeal and against free tolls is predicated upon two distinct 

grounds: First, that free tolls in favor of our coastwise ship- 
ping is a violation of a solemn treaty we, as a nation, made 
with all the nations of the world, as it is a “discrimination 
against any such nation or its citizens or subjects.” Second, 
legislation granting free tolls to our coastwise shipping is in 
violation of one of the basic principles upon which our Govern- 
ment is founded, in that this is a Government of the people, by 
the people, and for the people, and not one of the interests, by 
the interests, and for the interests. 

Under article 3 of the Hay-Pauncefote treaty, signed by Mr. 

Roosevelt as President, you will find general language employed 

which reads as follows: 


1. The canal shall be free and open to the vessels of commerce and of 
war of all nations observing these rules on terms of entire equality, so 
that there shall be no discrimination against any such nation or its 
citizens or subjects in respect of the conditions or charges of traffic or 
penne Behr Such conditions and charges of traffic shail be just and 
equitable. 

2. The canal shall never be blockaded nor shall any act of hostility be 


committed within it. The United States, however, shall be at liberty 


militar: licy 
eee lawlessness ates | oe „ 

You will observe that very general language has been used in 
these sections. It is commonly understood that this was a treaty 
with Great Britain. In the first line of section 1 you will note 
these words are used: “ The canal shall be free and open to the 
vessels of commerce and of war of all nations observing these 
rules on terms of entire equality.” From this language it is 
clear that this is a treaty made for the benefit of every nation 
on earth, giving and granting to them the right to use the canal 
“on terms of entire equality.” If the words “all other na- 
tions” had been employed, then the United States would have 
been excepted, but “all nations” surely includes the United 
States, as it is a nation. 

Granting free tolls to our coastwise shipping gives them a 
preference. In this respect “the vessels of commerce of all 
nations” are not given the right to use the canal “on terms of 
entire equality.” This language is bad enough, but let us con- 
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tinue—“ so that there shall be no discrimination against any 
such nation or its citizens or subjects, in respect of the condi- 
tions or charges of traffic or otherwise.” Again, very general 
and liberal language is used. Can anybody contend that grant- 
ing free tolls to our coastwise shipping is not “ discrimination 
against any such nation or its citizens or subjects in respect of 
the conditions or charges of traffic or otherwise”? Surely this 
is a discrimination against any such nation, because it is a dis- 
crimination in favor of our shipping and consequently in favor 
of our subjects. Again, general language was used, which mili- 
tates against us, as follows: 

Such conditions and charges of. traffic shall be just and equitable. 

Tolls charged for the use of this canal will be so regulated 
that the Government should charge and receive money enough 
to pay all interest, maintenance charges, and so forth, incurred 
from year to year. If our coastwise shipping goes through free, 
then the foreign ships will be required to pay tolls sufficient to 
pay the entire cost of maintaining the canal, cost of construc- 
tion, and so forth. What they really say to us is this: 

We are willing to let you violate the treaty—let your coastwise ves- 
sels go through the canal free—but the tonnage of each ship going 
through free must be measured and paid for by the Government or 
somebody—we do not care who—so that we will receive credit on the 
toll rates we pay for this tonnage. 

In the second section of this article, you will observe, we have 
no right to fortify the canal. All we can do is to put police 
there, We have fortified the canal, even in the face of this 
treaty, and nobody said a word about it. 

We are now confronted with this serious question: All the 
nations of the world claim that in view of the broad language 
used this treaty is for their benefit, and have understood that, 
as far as toll charges are concerned, it should be lived up to. 
What is President Wilson going to do under these conditions? 
Is he going to throw down the glove and say we will fight the 
world, or is he going to take the position that this is a written 
agreement made by his predecessor in office, Mr. Roosevelt, and 
we are bound by it? Remember he did not make this treaty. 
It was made by Mr. Roosevelt. If any rights were given away 
and our use of the canal curtailed, those rights were given away 
and this use curtailed by Mr. Roosevelt when he signed this 
agreement. Why should President Wilson be blamed for what 
Mr. Roosevelt did? 

When it is stated we spent $400.000,000 upon this canal, and 
therefore should do as we like with it, bear in mind that this 
agreement was signed and proclaimed to the world before we 
spent one penny of it. In this common crisis, when all nations 
of the world are making demands upon us, should we not have 
respect for the President of our country and stand by him? 
What kind and manner of men are we? Has all sense of de- 
cency gone from us? Are we but slaves to prejudice and parti- 
sanism? We should at this, of all times, in the hour of trial, 
stand by the President and proclaim to the world that he is our 
lender. 

Now, let us discuss this proposition from a taxpayer's stand- 
point. 

I look upon the canal as a business venture, in which the 
Government has embarked. In order that this canal should be 
built, the United States has been or will be bonded for about 
$100,000,000. These bonds must be paid, with interest, at ma- 
turity.. In order to pay these obligations, together with the cost 
of maintaining the canal, it will be necessary for us to either 
collect money in tolls from the ships or collect the money in tax- 
ation from the American people. As it is a business venture, I 
believe the Government should conduct it as such, and charge 
every ship, except our warships, that have occasion to use it. 

It is estimated that each constwise vessel. if charged tolls, 
will pay about 84.000 every time it goes through the canal. 
There being about 250 of these vessels, one trip of each through 
the canal free of charge would mean a loss to the American 
people of $100,000.000, or a yearly total of about 82.500, 000. 
What reason is there for me. asa Representative, to vote the tax- 
payers’ money away in this manner? What excuse can 1 give? 
I may as well propose to allow the Standard Oil Co. the free use 
of the mails, which is a Government business. What difference 
is there between letting this combine use the mails free and 
allowing these ship and railroad combines to haye free use of 
the canal? 

Great Britain makes about $13.000,000 a year out of the Suez 
Canal. Of this sum she pays $9,000,000 to her shipping as a 
subsidy. If we make a profit out of this canal, then let us go 
to the American people and say, “ We want to create a subsidy. 
to subsidize our ships, and are going to pay a portion of our 
profits from the canal to our ships.” No one could find fault 
with this position. What I object to is the attempt to take 
tis money out of the taxpayers’ pockets in this indirect manner. 


It can not be argued that we are building up our merchant 
marine by allowing this- money to go to these ship combines, 
for the simple reason that only American ships can engage in 
this coastwise trade, and therefore they are not subject to for- 
eign competition. It is proposed that we give our ships engaged 
in foreign trade a subsidy so as to counteract the difference be- 
tween the wages paid our seamen and the small wages paid 
seamen on foreign vessels. If this is the case, then let us give 
the taxpayers’ money in the form of a subsidy to our ships en- 
gaged in foreign trade, but do not be foolish enough to give it to 
our domestic shipping, that now has a monopoly of the trade 
and no foreign competition, 

I believe we should have the friendship of all the world, and 
the only way to acquire it is to be open and aboveboard. 

We are manufacturing to-day more than we use. In an agri- 
cultural sense we are producing less than we consume, which 
means that we must deal with foreign countries—buy their prod- 
ucts and sell to them our manufactured goods. We want to 
break into the South American trade and compete with the 
English and Germans, who now have full control there. That 
is the reason we sent Mr. Bryan, Secretary Knox, and why 
Mr. Roosevelt is traveling through South America now. We 
want to get their friendship. How under the sun can we ever gef 
it if we are going to be dishonorable ourselves and squabblé 
over little things? I am sure you would not do business with a 
man you did not trust, and whom you knew was going to break 
his honest obligations every time he had a chance. How are 
we going to instill confidence of other countries and their people 
in us if we are going to do the little thing? 

The canal was constructed outside of the boundaries of the 
United States. The world assumed, according to the wording 
of Mr. Roosevelt’s treaty, that when we constructed it every- 
body was to have the right to use it, provided they paid a fair 
toll for this privilege. 

No one disputes our right to fortify the canal, which we 
have done at a cost of $20,000,000, meaning thereby that we 
can keep our enemies out and have control over it. No one 
disputes the right to have our warships go through the canal 
free of charge. 

How thoughtlessly we proclaim our patriotism and express 
the desire to turn loose the dogs of war. 

The violation of this treaty means that either we shall back 
down or all the nations of the world shall humiliate themselves 
at our feet. It must be remembered that the financial interests 
of the nations of the world who expect to use this canal are 
just as greedy and persistent as those in this country, and that 
they stand as ready to force the issue as the interests in our 
country. We may be young. strong, and ambitious, but have we 
strength enough to battle with the world? Would it not be an 
unjustifiable sacrifice of the flower and youth of our country 
and a destruction of our property and wealth to enter upon a 
struggle in which we are wrong at the beginning? The Civil 
War, which cost us millions of our young men and millions of 
dollars in property, hindered the growth of this country beyond 
the comprehension of man. 

Tte position we hold, after all, is one of responsibility equal 
to that of the President of the United States, in view of the 
fact that he has placed that responsibility up to us. Shall we 
be real patriots and do the right thing, and say to the world in- 
clear, bold words we have made an agreement and we are 
honorable and manly enough to stand by it? After all, is this 
not true patriotism and is it not the spirit we should all mani- 
fest? 


Panama Canal Tolls. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. M. E. BURKE, 


OF WISCONSIN, 
IN tHe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuesday, March 31, 191}, 


On the bill (H. R. 14385) to amend section 5 of “An act to provide for 
the opening, maintenance, protection, and operation of the Panama 
Spee A the sanitation of the Canal ne,“ approved August 


Mr. BURKE of Wisconsin. Mr. Speaker, the Panama Canal 
tolls bill, so called, now pending and under debate in the House 
of Representatives, is a most important measure, filled with the 
greatest consequences. In my humble opinion it is one of the 
most important measures presented to the American Congress 
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for its consideration since the Civil War. The consequences 
that are bound to flow from whatever decision is rendered by 
this Congress will be weighty, far-reaching, and continuing 
through generations to come. To its study and solution we must 
devote our most diligent and patriotic effort. With patriotic 
hearts and serious minds we must confront it; with a high 
spirit of Americanism, clear judgment, and conscience we must 
face it. Anxious and expectant millions of our countrymen 
are watching our action and awaiting our decision. Let us do 
our duty as intelligent, farseeing, and patriotic Americans, 
MY PREVIOUS VOTE. 

In the second session of the Sixty-second Congress, the House 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce reported a bill 
providing for the opening, maintenance, protection, and opera- 
tion of the Panama Canal, and the sanitation of the Canal 
Zone. This committee was composed of 14 Democrats and 7 
Republicans. The bill as reported contained no provision for 
allowing American coastwise vessels to pass through the Pan- 
ama Canal, free of tolls. The majority report was signed by 
a majority of the Democrats on that committee, while a mä- 
jority of the Republicans signed the minority report. 

During the debate or discussion upon that bill in the House, 
the gentleman from Michigan, Mr. Doremus, still a Member of 
this House, proposed an amendment to the fifth section of that 
bill, worded in the following language: 

No tolls shall be levied upon vessels engaged in coastwise trade of 
the United States, 

Ou the 23d of May, 1912, by a vote of 147 in favor of this 
amendment, to 128 against the same, the amendment was 
adopted, and was retained in the bill until it became a law on 
the 24th of August, 1912. On this vote 90 Democrats of the 
House of Representatives voted against the Doremus so-called 
free-tolls amendment, and 70 Democrats in favor. The amend- 
ment was adopted, however, by reason of a large majority of 
the Republican Members, voting for it. 

I then voted against the so-called Doremus free-tolls amend- 
ment, and my vote is recorded on page T019, volume 48, of the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp for the Sixty-second Congress, second 
session. My vote on that occasion was not an indifferent, or 
haphazard vote. At that time, as now, I had absolutely no ex- 
pression of their sentiments, from any of my constituents upon 
that subject, either by petitions for or remonstrances against, 
by letter, or by any other means of communication. My con- 
stituents then, as now, seemed to be indifferent. At least, not 
a single one of them has manifested his or her wishes, choice, 
or interest in the matter. Then, as now, I gave the subject the 
best study and thought that I was capable of; then, as now, 
I considered that the granting of free tolls to American coast- 
wise vessels in passing through the Panama Canal, did not yio- 
Jate the spirit, or letter of the Hay-Pauncefote treaty. Then I 
cast my vote against free tolls solely upon economical grounds 
or reasons. Now I shall cast my vote for the repeal of the 
provision in the Panama Canal act which grants free tolls to 
such American vessels. The questions to be considered in the 
discussion of this bill are now the same as then, excepting that 
now a new complicated international question is added. 

RESPECT FOR OPINION OF CONSTITUENTS, 


My constituents have given me no instructions, or directions 
respecting this all-important bill. Not a line has been received 
by me from a living soul relating to it. They have left me to 
my own resources and judgment. If they had expressed their 
sentiments one way or the other, my task would be easier to 
fulfill and my responsibility lighter. A year and ten months 
have elapsed since this matter was voted on in the House. A 
new and important feature has been added to the situation 
since then. To endeavor to avoid any mistake, and to test the 
opinion which I formed before casting my previous vote, I have 
again completely restudied, rereviewed, and reconsidered all the 
facts and circumstances relating to the questions presented by 
this bill to us, that have been accessible to me. 

Now, I find that there are four important problems to be 
considered in arriving at a decision. They are: * 

First. Economie reasons or grounds. 

Second. Effect of a free-tolls provision for American coast- 
wise vessels upon the Hay-Pauncefote treaty. 

Third. International complications arising since my previous 
vote. 

Fourth. A plank in the 1912 Baltimore Demoeratie platform 
declaring in favor of free tolls. 

Again, I find, after restudy, review, and reconsideration, that 
my views and convictions upon this question, from an economic 
standpoint and from the standpoint of the alleged violation of 
the Hay-Pauncefote treaty, are the same as those I entertained 
previously. 


FREE-TOLLS PLANK IN THE BALTIMORE PLATFORM. 

After I voted upon this question on the 23d of May, 1912, 
and on the 2d of July in that year, the Democratic Party, in 
national convention assembled at Baltimore, placed in its na- 
tional platform a plank relating to the subject of free tolls, and 
it was unanimously adopted by that great Democratic national 
convention. Its language is as follows: 

We favor the exemption from tolls of American ships engaged in 
coastwise trade 838 through the canal. We also favor legislation 
forbidding the use of the Panama Canal by ships owned or controlled 
oo aac carriers engaged in transportation competitive with the 

The provision in this platform prohibiting the use of the 
canal by ships owned or controlled by competitive railroad car- 
riers is not now in controversy. The administration does not 
intend—neither do any of the great political parties—to repeal 
or modify this provision relating to railroad-owned ships, but it 
is proposed directly by the bill before us to disregard and ignore 
that part of the Baltimore platform which says: 

We favor the exemption from tolls of American ships engaged in 
coustwise trade passing through the Panama Canal. 

It is proposed to reverse our position upon that important 
platform plank. 

I have always, do now, and will continue to think that every 
plank in a party's platform upon which the candidate makes 
his appeal to his constituents, and upon which he is elected, is a 
contract with the people and made to be kept and not disre- 
garded. I have time and time again, in and out of campaigns, 
advocated a strict adherence to every plank in our party plat- 
forms while the platform is in force. I allow no man to excel 
me, in my devotion to my party’s creed as promulgated in its 
national platforms; yet I am called upon as a member of the 
Democratic Party to disregard and ignore that plank declaring 
in favor of the exemption from tolls of American coastwise 
ships using the Panama Canal. The President calls solemniy 
and seriously upon my Democratic brethren and myself to sever 
our adherence to that plank and to follow him. He, too, was 
aware of this plank in our platform when he was a candidate 
for President in the last campaign, for he spoke to the people 
of the great benefits which he expected would be derived by 
the American people from the enforcement of such a law; yet 
he has not been expressly authorized by the national convention 
to change any plank in its platform. 

BY WHAT RIGHT? 


By what right are we called upon to forsake our allegiance 
to that plank in the Democratic national platform? By what 
right and authority are we called upon to reverse our positions, 
and to refrain from putting in force the principles of free coast- 
wise shipping through the canal which we declared for? 

If we read and study his message upon this subject delivered 
in the House of Representatives on the 5th of last March, we 
will learn. We find from that message that he calls upon us to 
forsake our allegiance to that important plank and to reverse 
our campaign attitude, not as the candidate or leader of the 
Democratic Party, but he calls upon us in the name of his high 
office. 

He is by the Constitution exclusively clothed with the power 
to deal solely with our international problems; he has by the 
voice of the American people been empowered with the guard- 
ianship of our welfare, our flag, and our international relations. 
He is not only Commander in Chief of the Army and Navy 
forces of our country, but he is peculiarly and solely the guard- 
ian of our foreign affairs. He is, in all international affairs, 
the representative of American sovereignty. Whatever from a 
foreign source threatens the welfare, dignity, and sovereignty 
of our Nation, he is the sole representative of all the American 
people, regardless of parties and party platforms. His great 
authority is not a coincidence or a collateral issne of the Presi- 
dency, but he is expressly charged by our Constitution with the 
guardianship of all our international affairs. By that same 
Constitution all foreign affairs are first brought to his atten- 
tion, and not to the Senate or House of Representatives. He 
is by that Constitution made the sole judge of making public 
or keeping secret the mighty international affairs and problems, 
which may confront or embarrass the Nation, and. in my humbie 
opinion, the fathers of the Constitution wisely concentrated the 
duty and power over these matters in whoever should be Presi- 
dent and the head of the Nation. 

WORLD PROBLEMS, 


These great complicated world problems sometimes suddenly 
and unexpectedly arise to confront the life of a nation. So 
long as human ambition, greed, and passion is what it is. and it is 
now what it has been from time of earliest human history. so 
long there will be danger of the sudden appearance of these great 
problems. They can not be foreseen, hence political parties in 
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their national platforms can not provide for them. They some- 
times arise so suddenly and unexpectedly and travel with such 
force that they may create an international emergency which 
will throw out of place and render inadvisable the best planks 
of the wisest platform builders. These international emergen- 
cies arise at not infrequent periods and perplex the wisest 
statesmanship of every nation. They can no more be foretold 
and provided against in party platforms than the weather man 
can foretell and provide against tornadoes and cyclones for a 
period of four years. The history of all the world has shown 
at times these international clouds of danger. Every intelligent 
and thinking person who is familiar with history and who 
gives the subject thought and study realizes that sudden and 
unexpected international storms will arise, in the face of which 
a plank in a party platform or in all party platforms will be 
no protection against or guidance through impending crises. 
but, on the contrary, may invite and impel them on the Nation. 

The national platforms of our political parties during all of 
the Nation’s history have never attempted to prescribe a rule 
by which these unforeseen and unexpected international emer- 
gencies can be controlled or solved. There is, and there al- 
ways has been, and there always will be about every national 
platform an implied license and command to the party candi- 
date in case he becomes President of the United States to dis- 
charge the duties and responsibilities of his great office in a 
manner most advisable, in the presence of any international 
emergency confronting him, and an intelligent public so reads 
and understands our party platform declarations, 

Neither the Democratic, Republican, or Progressive Parties 
in their last national conventions foresaw or prophesied the 
development of the great international emergencies that now 
surround and envelop our Nation. These disturbing conditions 
have arisen not on account of any act of omission or commis- 
sion of the present administration, but in spite of them, and 
most of them had their origin in a previous administration. 

PLATFORMS DO NOT PROVIDE FOR UNFORESEEN EMERGENCIES. 


In 1896 neither the Democratic nor the Republican national 
platforms contained any plank or provision directing the course 
of their respective parties in relation to the Cuban rebellion. 
When the explosion of the Maine occurred, instantaneously the 
whole Nation arose and demanded that Congress proceed to 
defend the dignity and honor of the Nation. The Republican 
administration at that time could find nothing in its platform 
of 1896 to direct and gnide it upon that subject, although for 
years previous to their 1896 platform, hundreds of Americans 
had lost their lives in Cuba, and millions of their property 
were wantonly destroyed. What did the Republican Party do 
then? Did it say we can do nothing, because there is no plank 
in our last national platform guiding and directing us upon this 
international question? No. On the contrary, they exercised 
the implied license which every national platform gives the suc- 
cessful party the right to do, namely, to act without directions 
and instructions in the face of the international emergencies 
and dangers which had arisen. Neither did they call together 
their Republican brethren in convention to outline a policy for 
them, but with their President at the head ‘they proceeded to 
defend the honor of the Nation. They then realized, as every 
party in power must realize, that when such complications 
arise the administration is impliedly empowered to do what is 
necessary for the safety and protection of the country, regard- 
less of political platform planks. 

The same conditions existed at the outbreak of the Civil 
War. Neither the Republican nor the Democratic platforms 
of 1860 directed what their candidate should do in case he 
became President, in case of secession being attempted by any 
State. There was an implied license in the Douglas and Re- 
publican platforms that in case secession was attempted, 
the President should exercise all the great power invested in 
him by the Constitution in time of war. According to all the 
practices of nations from time immemorial, no rule or law will 
be permitted to embarrass or hamper the will of the Nation in 
its efforts of self-preservation. 

It may be admitted that these illustrations are true, but that 
they are not applicable to the present situation. Let us see, 
Let us close our eyes upon all our outside and foreign national 
matters excepting those we have seen in poor distracted Mex- 
ico during the last two years. There we have seen revolution, 
murder, and anarchy; we have seen revolution follow revolu- 
tion; we have seen hope after hope of that nation extinguished ; 
we have seen our people residing there harassed, outraged, 
murdered, and their property destroyed by the millions; we 
have seen the care and caution with which the President has 
tried to protect our people in that unfortunate land; we have 
seen him strenuously endeavoring to preserve the Monroe doc- 


trine as to Mexico during her days of turmoil and distress; 
we have seen with what care and caution the administration 
has moved so as to maintain peace between the two nations 
during this exciting period; we have seen opposition to his 
policy gradually grow until now in many sections of the coun- 
try it is vigorously assailed, and even on the floor of this 
House, criticism is made by partisan Members. 

It has become apparent to a large portion of the fair and 
intelligent American citizens that the time is not far distant, 
when we must intervene in Mexico to prevent disturbance, 
murder, and revolution and to restore to the Mexican people 
a civilized and just form of government. Such an interven- 
tion, however, will call for the services of hundreds of thou- 
sands of American soldiers, and the sacrifice of scores upon 
scores of thousands of American troops, besides the expendi- 
ture of great sums of money; and everyone admits that when 
that dark hour comes there will be no way of withdrawing 
from Mexico, until we have sacrificed thousands of lives and 
spent millions of dollars, and have kept our troops for a long 
time in that land. 

When we shall have intervened, then let us open our eyes and 
take a panoramic view of our international affairs, and what 
do we find? We find on the one hand all of the commercial 
interests and Governments of Europe disappointed and dissatis- 
fied, rightfully or wrongfully, with that provision in the Panama 
Canal act which grants discriminating rates, by way of free 
tolls. to the American coastwise trade. We find England, with 
the most powerful fleet in the world, acting as spokesman for 
Europe. We turn to the other side, and what greets our gaze? 
The Japanese Empire offended, resentful, and revengeful, be- 
cause of the treatment which her citizens have received in por- 
tions of our country. She has protested loudly, forcibly, and 
repeatedly to the present occupant of the White House against 
such treatment. The President has done his utmost to pacify 
the people of California and other portions of the country, for 
such length of time as might be necessary to secure an altera- 
tion of the treaty between this country and Japan; but unthink- 
ing, prejudiced, passionate Americans have not listened to his 
words of counsel, discretion, and wisdom. They have disre- 
garded them, and proceeded as if they could act regardless of 
our foreign treaties and affairs. It is easy for them to do So, 
so long as they can call upon the Nation at large to defend 
them against the Japanese revenge, which has been provoked 
by their provocation. Every living and observing man realizes 
that Japan is eager and ambitious to extend her dominion, and 
rendy to take advantage of the first opportunity to seize the 
Philippines, and such other of our lands and possessions as are 
easiest of conquest. She has made repeated vigorous protests 
and demands against the treatment that has been accorded her 
citizens on the Pacific coast. We have protested against her 
colonizing in Mexico. 

Now, let us remember that Europe is in a state of hostility 
arising from the Panama Canal controversy. I do not believa 
for one moment that the people of England would ever know- 
ingly permit their country to engage in war with America, but 
with Japan in the striking attitude and revengeful mood that 
she is now in, and with more than a year to elapse before the 
Panama Canal can be fortified or finished, so as to permit the 
passing of our war vessels from one ocean to the other, and 
with our Army generally unprepared for war operations, and 
besides intervening in Mexico to restore peace, with all of those 
mighty troubles on our hands, all that England's high author- 
ities have to do is to give the wink to Japan. When that is 
done, the full force of her navy and army will fall upon the 
Philippines, Alaska, and perhaps our own western coast before 
we are able to make the necessary preparations to defend our- 
selves. This threatening situation can clearly be seen by 
everyone who has paid close attention to our international 
affairs during the last two years. This threatening situation 
must be clear and apparent to the President. He sees the 
threatening clouds carrying death to thousands of our people, 
waste to millions of our property, and humiliation to the Nation. 
To avoid these threatening international dangers and to olve 
international emergencies, he calls upon the Representatives in 
Congress, regardless of party. as the President of the whole 
people, to follow a course which will avoid the impending dan- 
gers and complications, by repealing the Panama Canal tolls 
exemption, which is without doubt one of the most dangerous, 
provoking causes of our present international complications. 

Let us ask ourselves, if the Baltimore platform makers could 
foresee the present threatening situation? It must be evident 
to every person of intelligence that they did not. Does any 
patriotic citizen think for a moment that the President is not 
to act at all upon threatening international situations unless his 
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party platform directs his course? Must he fold his hands be- 
hind him and stand mute, because his party has not spoken of 
such situations in its platform, simply because the platform in 
another part has directed him to do a thing which is one of tha 
most provoking causes of our Nation's troubles? Shall he per- 
form the smaller things, upon which the party in its platform 
has spoken, and leave undone the immense things he should do, 
because the party in its platform has not directed his course 
upon such unseen emergencies? 


I believe I hear the patriotic and intelligent citizens of the 
United States. millions in the majority, cheering the President 
forward in the discharge of his constitutional duties, in this 
serious international situation. 


He is so situated by virtue of his high office as to obtain the 
best information. He submits it to his counselors—the Cabinet 
members. It is of such a serious nature that it is incom- 
patible with the public interests to make it public, for the reason, 
among others, that by se doing every nation with whom com- 
plications exist will know and see his hand. The American 
people placed him in this all-important position to guard our 
welfare, dignity, and our fing. He is our sole leader in these 
foreign matters, and if we follow him, we will be saved. If we 
follow a leader, we will be led to victory; and if we follow more 
than one leader, we are liable to be led astray. In one leader 
there is unity, harmony, and strength. As God steadied the 
arm, and guided the brain of the immortal Lincoln through 
the dark and gloomy years of the Rebellion, so God has been, 
is, and will continue to steady the arm and guide the brain and 
judgment, in all international affairs, of every man whom the 
American people shall elevate to the Presidency. In those 
peculiar and important matters, the armor of heaven protects 
exch occupant of the presidential chair from disloyalty and 
treason. Such oecupants are invulnerable to sentiments, and 
thoughts of disloyalty and treason. 

Some of the President's ways and sayings may be, or seem 
to be, mysterious to us. To some of us he may seem to be ask- 
ing a great sacrifice in the repeal of the free-tolls provision, 
but I believe that what he asks for is imperatively necessary. 
Whatever threatening it is that he sees, it is of such gravity and 
importance that in his honest wisdom and judgment he does not 
consider it wise to make it public at this time. Its great im- 
portance and serious nature is conclusively proved by the fact 
that he appeals to this Congress for support, regardless of 
parties or political platforms. He appeals as an American 
President and net as a party President. I believe that he is 
to the core sincere and truthful when he tells us that this repeal 
is necessary to his foreign policy. I am sure that he would not 
imperil the bright prospects of his party, if he did not think 
that the success of this bill was necessary for the happiness and 
protection of the Nation. I can see most of his reasons. I can 
see most of his way, and I, for one, am going to trust and fol- 
low him the rest of the way by voting for this bill, providing 
for the repeal of exemptions of the American coastwise vessels 
from payment of tolls in passing through the Panama Canal. 
International necessities and emergencies excuse our obsery- 
ance of the plank, in the Baltimore platform, calling for free 
tolls. 


From my viewpoint, if this bill passes, we do not foreclose 
our right in the future, when experience may show the wisdom 
of that course, to provide exemptions for American coastwise 
vessels from the payment of tolls. It is a question which can be 
reopened at any time, if we find it necessary or prudent. I be- 
lieve that down in the President's heart it is his intention to 
only temporarily repeal this provision, and to let the future 
take care of itself. It is to avoid the present emergencies, It 
is to give us time to finish the Panama Canal, so that we can 
pass our war vessels from the Atlantie to the Pacifie and back, 
and thereby double the effectiveness of our naval power. He 
does not by his message commit this Nation to a permanent 
policy of levying tolls upon our coastwise vessels passing through 
the canal. It can be solyed in the future as our experience 
suggests. 


Let us apply to the present international crisis confronting 
the Nation the principle expressed in the motto, “ Discretion is 
the better part of valor,” for this is true, not only when applied 
to men, but when applied to nations. Only temporary relief 
of a short duration is necessary at the present time. If with 
discretion and sound judgment, the President fails to overcome 
the obstacles confronting him, then it will be time enough to 
incur the risk of war. Let me assure those who honestly differ 
with us upon this question, or who prefer to twist the lion's 
tail instead of using discretion, that when discretion and sound 
judgment fail, we who now advocate this repeal bill will be 
found moved by as much genuine patriotism as those who favor 


free tolls. If sacrifice of lives, blood, and treasure becomes 
necessary, we shall be found shoulder to shoulder, and breast 
to breust with them, in facing our country’s foes. 


HAY-PAUNCEFOTE TREATY. 


About December, 1898, the Governments of Great Britain and 
the United States appointed and authorized representatives to 
enter into a treaty relating to the construction and use of a 
eanal, connecting the Pacific and Atlantic Oceans through the 
then Province of Panama. They met and prepared such treaty, 
which was submitted to their respective Governments, This 
treaty was ratified by the Senate of the United States about 
November 18, 1901, and on the 22d of February, 1902, President 
Roosevelt issued his proclamation making such treaty effective, 
at a time when we had a Republican President and a Republican 
majority in both branches of Congress, Whatever imperfec- 
tions or disadvantages have been impressed upon our country 
by this treaty, are chargeable to the Republican Party alone, 
and it does not now lie in the mouth of that party to make a 
political issue of this question. 

Before casting my vote upon this question previously, and 
now, and without the light of others’ views, I became convinced 
that the granting of free tolls to American coastwise vessels 
was not in itself a violation of that treaty. This question is 
to me quite plain, and I venture to say that a majority of law- 
yers of average experience in this country will without hesita- 
tion interpret the language and meaning of that treaty to be 
such as to permit the passage of coastwise vessels free through 
the canal without causing a violation of the treaty. The lan- 
guage of the Hay-Pauncefote treaty, so far as it pertains to 
this discussion, is as follows: 


HAY-PAUNCEFOTE TREATY BETWEEN THE UNITED STATES AND GREAT BRIT- 
AIN TO PACILITATE THE CONSTRUCTION OF A SHIP CANAL, 


Signed at Washington, November 18, 1901. : 
Ratification advised by the Senate, December 16, 1901. 
Ratified by the President, December 26, 1901. 

Ratified by Great Britain, Janu 20, 1902, 

Ratifications exchanged at Washington, February 21, 1902. 

Proclaimed, February 22, 1902, by the President of the United States 
of America, 

A PROCLAMATION, 

Whereas a convention between the United States of America and 
the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, to facilitate the con- 
struction of a ship to connect the Atlantic and Pacifie Oceans, 
by whatever route may be consi expedient, and to that end to 
remove any objection which may arise out of the convention of the 
19th April, 1850, commonly called the Clayton-Bulwer treaty, to the 
construction of such canal under the auspices of the Government of the 
United States, without impairing the “general principle" of neutrali- 
zation established in article 8 of that convention, was concluded and 
signed by their 5 lenipotentiaries at the city of Washington 
on the 18th day of November, 1901, the original of which convention 
is word for word as follows: 
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| lowing articles: 
“ARTICLE 1. 
“The high contracting parties agree that the present treaty shall 
supersede the aforementioned convention of the 1 April, 1850. 8 


“SBTICLE 2. 


It is agreed that the canal may be constructed under the auspices of 
the Government of the United States, either directiy at its own cost or 
by gift or loan of money to individuals or corporations, or through 
subscription to or purchase of stock or shares; and that, subject to the 
provisions of the t treaty, the said Government shall have and 
enjoy all the rights incident to such construction, as well as the ex- 
clus. 85 right of providing for the regulation and management of the 
can 


“ ARTICLE 3, 


“The United States adopts, as the basis of the nentralization of 
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pours along the canal as may be necessary to protect it against law- 
essness and disorder. 

3. Vessels of war of a belligerent shall not revictual nor take any 
stores In the canal except so far as may be strictly necessary, and the 
transit of such vessels through the canal shall effected with the 
lenst possible delay in accordance with the regulations in force, and 
soba only such intermission as may result from the necessities of the 
service. 

“ Prizes shall be in all respects subject to the same rules as vessels of 
war of the belligerents. 

“4. No belligerent shall embark or disembark troops, munitions of 
war, or warlike materials, in the canal, except in the case of accidental 
hindrance of the transit, and in such case the transit shall be resumed 
with all possible dispatch. 

“5. The provisions of this article shall apply to waters adjacent 
to the canal within 3 marine miles of either end. Vessels of war of a 
belligerent shall not remain in such waters longer than 24 hours at any 
one time, except in case of distress, and in such case shall depart as 
soon as possible, but a vessel of war of one belligerent shall not depart 
5 7 5 24 hours from the departure of a vessel of war of the other 
selligerent. 

“6. The plant, establishments, buildings, and all works necessary 
to the construction, maintenance, and operation of the canal shall 
he deemed to be part thereof for the purpose of this treaty and in 
time of war, as in time of peace, shall enjoy complete immunity from 
attack or injury by belligerents and from acts calculated to impair 
their usefulness as part of the canal. 

“ARTICLE 4. 


“It is agreed that no change of territorial sovereignty or of the in- 
ternational relations of the dee or countries traversed by the 
before-mentioned canal shall affect the general principle of neutraliza- 
N the obligation of the high contracting parties under the present 

eaty. 

“ARTICLE 8. 


“The present treaty shall be ratified by the President of the United 
States, by and with the advice and consent of the Senate thereof, and 
hy His Britannie Majesty, and the ratifications shall be exchan at 
Washington or at London at the earliest possible time within six 


months from the date hereof. 
ctive E have signed this 


In faith whereof the res 
treaty and thereunto affixed their sea i 

5 ne in duplicate at Washington the 18th day of November, A. D. 
5 $ “Joun Hay. [SEAL 


“ PauNCEFOTE, ISRAL. 1“ 


And whereas the said convention has been duly ratified on both parts 
and the ratification of the two Governments were exchanged in the 
sity of Washington the 21st ng of February, 1902: 

Now, therefore be it known that I, Theodore Roosevelt, President of 
the United States of America, have caused the said convention to be 
made public, to the end that the same and every article and clause 
thereof may be observed and fulfilled with good faith by the United 


States and the citizens thereof. 
In witness whereof I have hereunto set my hand and caused the 


seal of the United States to be affixed. 
Done at the city of Washington this 22d day of February, A. D. 
1902, and of the Independence of the United States the one hundred 


and twenty-sixth. 
[ SEAL. ] 25 THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 


By the President: 
Joun Hay, Secretary of State. 


I have not, however, relied upon my own experience, judg- 
ment, and conscience in construing and interpreting this treaty. 
I have read and had the aid of the opinions of several noted 
international lawyers upon the proper interpretation of this 
treaty. Time and space do not permit and it is not necessary 
for me to present my own views in detail. I will, however, set 
forth herein several of the many views, and opinions of coun- 
selors noted for their skill and experience in the construction of 
international treaties. Therefore I omit my own views and 
present an extract from the opinions of a few authorities upon 
international subjects of this character: 

Ex-Secretary of State Olney’s opinion of our rights under the 
Hay-Pauncefote treaty has been expressed in clear and concise 
terms. In an address upon the Panama Canal tolls legislation, 
and the Hay-Pauncefote treaty, read before the American So- 
ciety of International Law at Washington, D. C., on April 25, 
1913, he said: 

On the grounds, and in view of the considerations above stated, the 
United States may contend, and it is believed can rightfully contend, 
that the Hay-Pauncefote treaty of November, 1901, does not, as justly 
interpreted, prevent the United States from exempting its coastwise 
shipping from the payment of tolls for the use of the Panama Canal. 

This is the construction that was given it by ex-President 
Roosevelt, by Mr. Taft when he was President, and by Mr. 
Knox when he was Secretary of State. 

Mr. Butte, an experienced German international jurist, in an 
article published at Heidelberg, at every point upholds the 
American contention. Summing up the respective claims, he 
says: 

From the standpoint of abstract justice, the pretention of Great 
Britain that she should be put on the same footing as respects the use 
and enjoyment of the Panama Canal as the United States seems pre- 
sumptuous. 

Equally strong is a well-written article by an able English 
jurist, Edward S. Cox-Sinclair, in the London Law Magazine 
and Review. Summing up, he says: 

The United States can support its action on the precise words of the 
material articles of the treaty; Its case is strengthened by reference to 
the preamble and context, and its case is difficult to challenge on the 
grounds of natural justice. x 


Another English jurist, Mr. C. A. Hereshoff Bartlett, in dis- 
cussing the question, says: 

There is no evasion of the rule 
are subject to the same duties 8 Habit 
stances. The treaty could never revent the 
Federal Government from arranging and regulatin omestle or 
coastwise commerce and in the use and enjoyment of its own property 


mes peers) its 
at be 
775 as a sovereign power in the use of its own territor: 25 he ame 
: 8 vessels of war” shows plainly that the word “ vessels ” 
ss u are only and exclusively to those of all nations other than 
agate e United States, and that the word “ nations" was restricted 
oreign nations; that is to say, nations foreign to the United States. 


Phil: Reventlow, a noted German international authority, 
The canal bill inte 

view point, but is 8 

States had a right to construe the treaty as Taft did can not be doubted. 


ing sentiments in relation to this treaty when he said: 


When the Hay-Pauncefote treaty was made and submitted to 
75 8 and Senate of the United States, the territory 
5 rough which the canal was to be built was foreign territory. 

r. Hannis Taylor wrote on the question. No one doubts his 
claim as an authority on international law. I call your atten- 
tion to his words, spoken in April, 1913: 


Oppenheim, that the vital change wrought by the subsequent purchase 
"-notofi- 


ublicists, we 
reat Britain has the right to call a diplomatie con- 
in order to mak 
or notifiable treaty as either pare ie ne age aire ay ad 
None of the land or territory through which the United § 
States 
proposed to construct a canal at Panama belonged to the United 
States at the time of the completion and ratification of the Hay- 
Pauncefote treaty. It was nearly two years afterwards, in 1903, 
that the Province of Panama reyolted from Colombia and estab- 
lished an independent Republic of its own. Then it ceded, for a 
valuable consideration, this Panama Canal Zone to the United 
States, and the moment it became ours there attached to it that 
sovereign power which goes with ownership; and the nation 
75 8 our right e ed o “We want to limit yonr 
a impose a servitude upon th 
5 po. e territory which 
Various other authorities and American statesme - 
ous to mention, support this view, e 
AMERICAN COASTWISE VESSELS. 


Since 1817 there has been upon our statute books and in force, 
a law prohibiting all foreign vessels from engaging and compet- 
ing in American coastwise trade; that is, the trade between one 
American port and one or more or all other American ports. 
This prevents Great Britain and all other nations from par- 
ticipating in such shipping trade. It is apparent, therefore, that 
there can be no competition between American coastwise vessels 
and English vessels engaged in American coastwise trade, for 
the reason that such English and foreign vessels are not allowed 
to carry on a shipping business in American coastwise trade. 
Such being the case, there could be no competition between 
American coastwise vessels and English ships in passing through 
the Panama Canal, for the renson that there is and ean be no 
competition between foreign ships and American coastwise ships 
where the foreign ships are not permitted to engage in such 
coastwise trade. Time and space, however, forbid me from 
pursuing the alleged violation of the Hay-Pauncefote treaty 
further. 

ECONOMIC REASONS FOR PASSING THIS REPEAL BILL, 

By the time that the Panama Canal is finished it will have 
cost this Nation about $400,000,000. Every section of the Nation 
contributed its share of money to this vast enterprise. The 
coast and Gulf sections will receive a direct and positive benefit 
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from the construction of that canal. Other sections, like the 
great north half of the Mississippi Valley and Great Lakes 
regious will receive no appreciable advantage from its construc- 
tion and use, Such is the situation of the district or constitu- 
ency which I have the honor of representing. My constituents 
will not receive any benefit, direct or indirect, from it and can 
not hope to whether American eoastwise vessels are permitted 
to pass through the canal free of toll charges or whether the 
statutory fee per registered ton of $1.20 is collected from them. 
This would be true, even if there were no restriction by trusts 
and other unlawful methods of water freight charges or rates. 

Let us, however, for the sake of argument admit that that 
provision of the Panama Canal act, which prevents the use of 
the canal by vessels operated in violation of the Sherman anti- 
trust act, will be enforced, and that there will be full, free, and 
natural ship competition between the Atlantic and Gulf coasts 
on one side and the Pacific coast on the other; yet there is no 
way in which my constituents nor the people of the great North- 
west will be benefited, even to the extent of one cent. 

Now, if the free-tolls exemption for such vessels passing 
through the canal is not repealed, the revenue derived from the 
use of the canal will not be sufficient to pay the cost of operat- 
ing and maintaining the canal, and in that case the deficiency 
must be paid out of the Treasury of the United States from 
money to which my constituents, and those situated like them 
in the great Northwest and Great Lakes regions, have contributed 
their share. But from this economical standpoint I could easily 
overlook and dismiss from consideration the fact that we receive 
no benefit from this canal, if it were not for certain other im- 
portant facts which I will refer to later. 

Our opponents contend that with free tolls the American 
coastwise vessels will be enabled to carry freight from the At- 
lantic and Gulf coasts to the Pacific coast, and back for $1.20 
per registered ton cheaper than with tolls, and that when such 
vessels carry on free trade, without the payment of canal tolls, 
that the consumer gets the direct and full benefit of free tolls. 
They further contend that it will cause the transcontinental 
railway lines to reduce their freight rates on all their lines. 
This would be a good and sufficient reason for voting for free 
tolls if it were true. We can not, and do not deny that theoreti- 
cally and naturally, the result of free tolls would be to benefit 
a majority of the consumers of the country, but the practice 
in recent years has been the reverse, because the 85 lines car- 
rying on an American coastwise trade are in a monopoly, con- 
ference, and other combinations which screw up and maintain 
exorbitant freight rates. By giving such shipping combina- 
tions and monopolies, the benefit of free tolls they would be 
reaping the entire benefit of the remission of $1.20 per ton, and 
would continue to fix their freight rates at a figure just below 
the railway rates, so as to enable such ships to secure all the 
water freight they can carry the year around. By imposing a 
toll of $1.20 a ton, as now fixed by United States law, for pas- 
sage through the Panama Canal these vessels would still have 
a wide margin of profit, and the $1.20 per ton will be applied 
by the Government to the payment of cost of operating and 
maintaining the canal. 

Expert rate authorities have figured, that even with the 
payment of tolls upon coastwise traffic, that vessels engaged in 
that traffie can carry the average freight from the Atlantic and 
Gulf coasts to the Pacific and return for one-third of any self- 
sustaining minimum rate, which the transcontinental railway 
lines may charge, and pay a reasonable profit on their invest- 
ment. 

Great boasts and bright prophecies are made by our oppo- 
nents of the immense benefit that is to be derived by the Amer- 
ican people by reason of permitting the American coastwise 
vessels to pass through the Panama Canal free of tolls. I am 
a member of the Committee on Merchant Marine, which has had 
under consideration for the past two years the so-called Ship- 
ping Trust, and of necessity I know something about their 
methods. The committee has completed its investigation and 
made its report to this House. That report is the unanimous 
report of the committee. Let me read a few lines from this 
report, which is not yet in general circulation but which has 
just been filed by our committee, to show who will be the 
beneficiary of free tolls, 


TOLLS AND FREIGHT. 

The question of freight involves the transportation interests 
of the farmers, manufacturers, producers, and consumers of 
the Middle West and Great Lakes region, and they will not 
look favorable upon a policy that discriminates in favor of the 
Atlantic, Pacific, and Gulf coasts of the country against the 
middle of the country. 


Dr. Emery R. Johnson, who was appointed special commis- 
sioner of Panama traffic and tolls by the Secretary of War 
under President Taft and upon the recommendation of Col. 
George W. Goethals, Corps of Engineers of the United Stites 
Army, and chief engineer of the Isthmian Canal Commission, 
governor of the Canal Zone, and president of the Panama Canal 
Railroad Co., because of his profession and of the extended and 
exhaustive study that Dr. Johnson had already given to the 
subject, in his report on the Panama Canal traffic and tolls, 
says: 


It is earnestly racing by those who favor relieving American ship- 
ping of Panama tolis that the policy should be adopted in order to 

ve further aid to the American merchant marine. When subjected 

analysis this argument loses force. Our shipping employed in the 
foreign trade needs assistance, but our coastwise marine has a monopoly 
of the coastwise trade and does not need further aid. In 1911 there 
were 3,537,750 tons of American ships enrolled for the domestic trade 
on the Atlantic, Gulf, and Pacific seaboards, The increase during the 
palpi | had been 38 per cent. There is thus a relatively large 
and healthy increasing tonnage of coastwise shipping, and the opening 
of the Panama Canal will undoubtedly bring about a large addition to 
the coastwise fleet. Our coastwise marine is now given suficient aid 
and protection by our navigation laws. (P. 199.) 

1. In managing the Panama Cana! and in fixing tolls the usefulness 
of the waterway to commerce and industry should be given first con- 
sideration. The policy as regards tolls and revenue should not be 
allowed to limit the traffic usefulness of the watery er 

2. The Panama Canal should be made weep weep oie self-supporting. 
Tolls based u the value of the service rendered by the canal are 
justifiable. hose who use the waterway may justly be required to 
make some compensation for the benefits received. ‘Tolls, not unduly 
restricting the commercial usefulness of the waterway, may be levied 
that will yield revenue enough to meet operation, maintenance, sanita- 
1. The sama tate of tell should be charged upon: Amert 

. The rate of toll shou c upon American as upon 
foreign vessels, because— * x 

ta) The omission or repayment of tolls on American shtpping would 

be of assistance mainly to our coastwise shipping, which does not need 
aid and would be of but little help to American vessels engaged in the 
foreign trade. 

(d) Such subsidies as are given the American. merchant marine 
should be pald to vessels employed in our foreign trade; but the remis- 
ston or repayment to vessel owners of Panama tolls on American ships 
in the foreign trade would be an ineffective subsidy that might invite 
retaliatory measures by foreign Governments, 

(c) The exemption of coastwise shipping from Panama tolls would 
inure mainly to the benefit of the costwise carriers and only partially to 
the benefit of shippers and consumers. Neitber the rates of the steam- 
sbip lines nor the charges of the rail carriers will be 5 higher 
if tolls are charged on coastwise shipping than they will be if such ship- 
ping is relieved from the payment of tolls. 

4. The United States should adhere to business principles in the man- 
agement of the Panama Canal. The Government needs to guard its 
revenues carefully. Present demands on the general budget are heavy 
and are certain to be larger. Taxes must necessarily increase, Those 
wio b neat 1 Frio pe anl 1 Toan tbe general tax- 

A 0 0 e enses of opera 
Canai ‘comme pay : pe and carrying the Panama 

3 e tolls at a should be such as to enable the canal (a) to 
divert from the Straits of Magellan all the traffic of the Pacific 9 of 
South America, (b) to prevent the use of the Cape of Good Hope route 
by the commerce between the Atlantic-Gulf coast of the United States 
and Australia, (c) to divert from the Suez Canal the trade between the 
3 e x e ann rap 4 = the ere east of Singapore, 

0 pete w e Suez Canal for a portion of Europe’ m- 
merce with the Far East. (Page 201.) as N 


Of the 4,000,000 tons of freight annually carried back and 
forth across the United States the Middle West furnishes a 
large share. 

On each coast there is what is known as a competitive zone, 
or region extending back into the interior of the country from 
the ocean and Gulf coasts in which water-carried freight com- 
petes with rail-carried freight. Of course under honest com- 
petition within this zone, the consumers will be benefited by 
freight carried in coastwise vessels through the Panama Canal. 
This zone, however, on the east does not extend any farther 
west than to about Pittsburgh, and does not extend any farther 
east from the Pacific coast than Salt Lake City, and on the 
Gulf coast no farther north than St. Louis. It is an unjust 
policy for the Government to discriminate by special favors to 
special interests against some sections of our country in favor 
of other sections of our country by enlarging the area of trade 
for some parts of our country and diminishing the area of trade 
for other parts of our country. Here is one of these state- 


ments: 
OUR ATLANTIC AND GULF AND COASTWISDP TRADE, 

On this geen Bie? highway of American commerce practically 
all the steamship lines are either controlled by railways or 
are subsidiaries of one of two large shipping consolidations, the Eastern 
Steamship Corporation and the Atlantic, Gulf & West Indies Steamship 
Lines, elusive of some very small and pary local lines, 28 lines, 
representing 235 steamers with a total of 549,821 gross tons, handle 

ractically all of the traffie along the entire Atlantic and Gulf coasts. 

steamers and 549.821 gross tons referred to, the lines con- 
trolled by the railroads represent 54.5 per cent and 61.9 per cent, re- 
speetively; the lines of the Eastern Steamship Corporation, 11.3 per 
cent and 10 cent; and the lines of the Atlantic, Gulf & West Indies 
Steamship 18.2 per cent and 22 per cent. In other words, the 
steamers of the railroad-controlled lines, combined with those of the 
Eastern Steamship tion and the Atlantic, Gulf & West Indies 
Steamship Lines, number 199, or 84.7 per cent of the above-mentioned 
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total for the 28 lines, and represent 516,055 gross tons, or 93.9 per 
cent of the foregoing total gross tonnage. 

Not only do the railroads and the two shipping consolidations domi- 
nate over nine-tenths of the tonnage, but it is significant that very 
few of the principal routes on our entire Atlantic and Gulf coasts are 


served by more than one regular steamship line. 
report.) 

It is estimated that these shipping combinations will secure 
as a gift from the Government by reason of free tolls not less 
than $2,000,000 a year. Let us read a little further from that 
committee's report upon this subject, and we find the following 
language used: 

The foregoing chapters discuss the control of regular-line services 
in the most important divisions of this country’s domestic commerce. 
With the exception of the Pacific coast trade proper, it was shown that 
the line traflic is handled by Ete, few companies, and that 
these are largely controlled by railroads and shipping consolidations. 
Thus, In the entire Atlantic and Gulf coastwise trade, exclusive of all 
inland-waterway and purely local carriers, 28 lines, 9 235 
steamers, of 549.821 gross tons, furnish the line service. Of this 
number of lines 10 are railroad owned and represent 128 steamers of 
340,084 gross tons, or 54.5 per cent of the total number of steamers 
in the trade and 61.9 per cent of the tonnage. Seven lines operating 
71 steamers of 175,971 tons in the coastwise trade belong to 
the Eastern Steamship Corporation and the Atlantic, Gulf & West 
Indies Steamship Lines, and represent in the aggregate nearly 30 per 
cent of the total number of steamers and 32 per cent of the tonnage. 
Combining the two interests, it appears that the railroads and two 
Atlantic coast shipping consolidations control nearly 85 per cent of 
the steamers and nearly 94 per cent of the gross tonnage engaged in 
the entire Atlantic and Gulf coastwise trade. Attention may called 
again to the fact that 8 few of the routes between any two ports 
on the entire Atlantic and Gulf coasts are served by more than one 
line. (Page 403 of report.) 

Under these conditions there can be no question but that 
free tolls will result in a direct gift of $2,000,000 a year to be 
covered into the pockets of the shipping combinations, and that 
but little, if any, benefit will be derived from a gift of free tolls 
to such vessels by the people of the country. The Democratic 
Party has always been against subsidies of every kind, and in 
my opinion free tolls to American coastwise vessels would be 
un indirect subsidy. Besides, some reliable authorities estimate 
that the exemption from the payment of tolls of such vessels 
will cause an annual deficit of the revenue necessary for the 
operation of the canal of $2,250,000 a year. In justice the 
American people should derive from the Panama Canal, in 
addition to the operation and maintenance expenses, the inter- 
est upon the $400,000,000 which they have inyested in the 
eanal. This interest alone would add an additional charge of 
$12,000,000 annually. If this canal were to be operated upon 
strict business principles, it would be necessary to increase the 
rates of tonnage so as to produce $12,000,000 more annually so 
as to pay the interest upon the amount invested by our Goy- 
ernment. 

It is estimated by Prof. Emery R, Johnson, of the University 
of Pennsylvania, selected by President Taft as special com- 
missioner on Panama traffic and tolls, in his official report, that 
during the year 1915 our coast-to-coast vessels will carry 
through the canal 1,000,000 tons, while all vessels engaged in 
the foreign trade will carry through the Panama Canal 9,500,000 
tons, In all a total of 10,500,000 tons. The gross revenue upon 
this tonnage at $1.20 per ton amounts to $12,600,000, a sum 
$7,650,000 short of the total legitimate charges against the 
canal, composed of interest, $12,600,000; operation, fortification, 
protection, and guarding the canal and miscellaneous expenses, 
$7,600,000; total, $20,250,000. 

But if the coast-to-coast vessels are to be exempt from the 
payment of tolls, to this amount must be added $1,250,000, 
making a shortage of $8,850,000 annually. In view of these 
reliable estimated facts, and from an economic standpoint, the 
coastwise vessels should not be exempt from the payment of 
tolls. Prof. Johnson also estimates that in the year 1916 the 
tonnage carried through the canal by our coastwise vessels will 
increase 2,000,000 tons, 

Should there be any lowering of the rates imposed, which is 
quite likely to be the ease, in view of probable competition with 
the Suez Canal, the tolls, if imposed upon this increase of coast- 
wise tonnage, would amount to $2,400,000 annually. 

He further estimates that at the end of 10 years the total 
tonnage passing through the canal will amount to 17,000.000 
tons, and if all vessels are treated upon terms of entire equality 
of charged tolls, the rates remaining the same, the collections 
at the canal will aggregate $20,400,000, a sum but little in 
excess of all legitimate charges. But it must be remembered 
that this is the estimate for 10 years from now. So if the 
coust-to-coast traffic is exempted from the payment of tolls, then 
there would still be an annual shortage of 52.250.000. These 
figures clearly show that if the coast-to-coast traffic is to be 
exempt from the payment of tolls, the canal would continue to 
he supported in part by the general taxpayers of the country, 
and while some taxpayers would receive indirectly a benefit 


(Page 369 of the 


from this exemption, if coastwise traffic were carried on hon- 
estly, yet whether carried on honestly or dishonestly, our people 
in the north half of the Mississippi Valley and Great Lakes 
region can under no circumstances receive any benefit, but must 
under all circumstances contribute to the support of the canal 
in case of free tolls. 

There is no question but that freight can be carried by ship 
from the Atlantic to the Pacifie coast much cheaper than by 
rail, but our contention is that the benefit goes into the pockets 
of the shipowners, and not into the pockets of the people. 

As showing the ability of such shipowners to pay this toll of 
$1.20 per registered ton, let us, for example, take the case of 
transporting fruit from the Pacific slope to the Atlantic coast. 
There is each year, by all kinds of freight, about 1,000,000 tons 
of fruit transported to and from the Pacific coast to the Atlantic 
coast and return. Whether such transportation is subject to 
the payment of tolls or not, the great bulk of the same will 
pass through the canal when in operation. The best data 
available show that it costs to carry this freight across the 
continent on an average $26 per ton, and that it ean be 
carried by water profitably at a freight charge not to exceed 
$7 per ton. Here is a margin of $19 per ton in favor of the 
owner of the coastwise vessels, and a toll charge of $1.20 per 
registered cubic ton will not destroy his ability to carry in com- 
petition with the rail carrier. The land and water freight 
charges of other merchandise will not differ materially from 
that of fruit, and it is most clear that the shipper will add the 
amount of tolls to the price of his commodities, while neither 
the producer nor the consumer will profit by free tolls, and the 
vessel owner will take the tolls as an additional profit to his 
already thrifty business. 


TRANSPORTATION ON THE GREAT LAKES, 


There are now situated between the United States and Can- 
ada, between Lake Superior and Lake Huron, two canals known 
as the American Soo Canal, belonging to America, and the 
Canadian Soo Canal along the side of it, belonging to Canada 
and upon Canadian soil. There is also a canal extending west 
of Niagara Falls, connecting Lake Erie with Lake Ontario, 
known as the Welland Canal. The Canadian Government is 
now actually engaged in widening and deepening the Welland 
Canal to a depth of 30 feet, thus making it available for use 
by most all of the largest ocean and lake going vessels. 

The Canadian Goyernment has also completed a survey and 
plans for the construction of a canal from Georgian Bay south- 
east across lower Canada to Montreal, on the St. Lawrence 
River. It is intended that this proposed canal shall be 30 feet 
in depth and large enough to accommodate the largest lake 
and most of the ocean-going vessels. Many of the moderate- 
sized vessels on the Great Lakes often pass with cargoes down 
through Lake Erie, through the Welland Canal, Lake Ontario, 
and the St. Lawrence River to the ocean, and at times moderate- 
sized ocean vessels carry cargoes from the ocean ports down 
the St. Lawrence River, through Lake Ontario, the Welland 
Canal, Lake Erie, and to their destination. By a treaty be- 
tween Great Britain and the United States, since 1871 the 
American shipping interests on the Great Lakes enjoy the privi- 
leges of the Welland Canal, Jocated upon Canadian territory, 
upon an equality with British vessels. It would appear that 
the American Soo Canal is not at times large or deep enough 
to accommodate the American trade, and that it is necessary 
during the open season for many American vessels to pass back 
and forth through the Canadian Soo Canal. Both the Cana- 
dian and American Soo Canals are covered by a like interna- 
tional agreement providing for equal terms for both American 
and Canadian vessels. Last year, according to statistics, 
American ships carrying 38,000,000 tonnage passed throngh the 
Canadian Soo Canal upon the same terms as the Canadian ves- 
sels, Nearly all of the great north one-half of the Mississippi 
Valley and Great Lakes regions are directly interested in and 
benefited by lake shipping. The Canadian Welland and Soo 
Canals are of the greatest importance to the American shipping 
interests on the Great Lakes, Yet we of the Northwest must 
when we pass through the Canadian canal pay tolls, and Canada 
when passing through our Soo Canal must pay tolls to us. But 
the people of both nations are treated upon an entire equality. 
The amount of tonnage upon the Great Lakes is enormous. 
The crippling of any portion of our commerce upon those lakes 
would be seriously felt by the farmers of the Northwest. The 
amount of tonnage which was necessarily sent through the 
Canadian Soo Canal last year was as large as that which will 
pass through the Panama Canal in the first year. This shows 
that all of our people in the Northwest are directly Interested in 
preserving an equality of treatment at- the Sou and Welland 


| Canals with Canada. 
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WHAT WILL HAPPEN? 


What would happen if the American coastwise vessels were 
permitted to pass through the Panama Canal free of tolls, re- 
gurdless of whether we can in justice and equity to our treaty 
‘obligations permit it to be done? We will then in a way be dis- 
criminating against certain English and Canadian vessels. 
What will the result be? Every impartial and intelligent man 
will at once answer: Why, of course Great Britain and Canada 
will abrogate the treaty between that nation and the United 
States granting the American ships on the Great Lakes equal 
privileges with Canadian ships in Canadian canals and waters. 
That would spell ruin to a majority of the Great Lakes com- 
merce, and it would also spell reduction in value and profits to 
the farming and business interests of the West. 

Last year the Canadian Soo Canal carried nearly 38,000,000 
tons of American freight. It carried more American freight 
than was carried by our own American Soo Canal, because it is 
a little deeper. Last year the Welland Canal carried nearly 
1,000,000 tons of American freight. But the new 30-foot Soo 
Canal will carry more freight and the new 30-foot Welland 
Canal will also carry more American freight, and Canada is 
Preparing her locks at the Soo for future sea traffic from the 
Lakes to the Atlantic, and has completed surveys for another 
30-foot canal from Georgian Bay, on the north of Lake Huron, 
to the St. Lawrence River near Montreal. 

There will undoubtedly be much commerce from the west coast 
of Canada through the Panama Canal to the American ports 
on the Gulf and Atlantie coasts, carrying freight in competi- 
tion from the west ports of Canada to the American ports on 
the south and east. If we discriminate against Canada at the 
Panama Canal, Canada will claim the right to discriminate 
against us; and if Canada discriminates against us, every 
bushel of grain, iron ore, lumber, and other freight shipped 
east from the northwest section of the United States through 
Canadian canals will bear its share of the burden of that dis- 
crimination in payment of increased freight rates, and every 
acre of land in that section will be reduced in value. When 
the farmers of the Middle West begin to count the cost to them- 
‘Selves of free tolls to subsidized special interests they may not 
be over in love with the Representatives from that section who 
vote for free tolls at the Panama Canal, thereby causing such 
discrimination. 


AMERICAN COASTWISE VESSELS NOT IN NEED OF FREE TOLLS, 


President Wilson, on the 5th of February, 1914, in a letter 
written to William A. Marbury, of Baltimore, stated in part: 


With regard to the question of canal tolls my opinion is very clear. 
The exemption constitutes a very mistaken policy from every point of 


view. 
It is economically unjust. As a matter of fact, it benefits—for the 


present at any rate—only a monopoly. 

Upon this subject President Wilson, in advocating the repeal 
of that part of the law which provides for free tolls to Ameri- 
can coastwise vessels passing through the canal, said in part in 
his message to Congress, delivered in person on the 5th day 
of March, 1914: 

I have come to ask yon for the repeal of that provision of the Panama 
Canal act of August 24, 1912, which exempts vessels engaged in the 
coastwise trade of the United States from the payment of tolls and to 
‘urge upon you the justice, wisdom, and the large policy of such a 
repeal with the utmost earnestness of which I am capable. 

In my own judgment, very fully considered and maturely formed, 
that exemption constitutes a mistaken economic policy from every point 
of view * . But I have not come to urge upon you my personal 
views. I have come to state to you a fact and situation . 

Under the laws of the United States vessels constructed, 
owned, and operated by American citizens are given a monopoly 
of our coastwise trade. The Panama Canal is considered as 
a part of the coast of the United States. Other vessels, both 
foreign and those operated by United States citizens in the 
foreign trade, are prohibited from engaging in the coastwise 
trade or any part of it. (Rey. Stat., 4347.) 

Therefore the coastwise carrying corporations and vessels 
have an absolute monopoly of all the coastwise business, and 
the farmers of the country and all the business interests of 
the great Northwest will scarcely approve of a policy that will 
tax them still further to pay a subsidy to an already pros- 
perous monopoly. Public attention can not be diverted by 
waving the flag and twisting the lion’s tail, from the fact that 
when we deprive the Government of revenue with which to 
operate the canal, and give it to a monopoly that it will force 
the people to make up the difference by taxing themselves, 

The canal will cost the people of the United States for opera- 
tion, maintenance, protection, and interest on investment fully 
$25,000,000 a year. Free tolls to American coastwise vessels 
it is estimated will reduce freight rates by water from coast 
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to coast from 25 to 50 per cent. A toll rate fixed at $1.20 
per net registered ton will amount to only 40 or 60 cents for a 
cargo ton, or from 2 to 3 cents a hundred pounds. It ¿s doubtful 
if any consumer residing within the coast zone, where there 
may be water and rail competition, will be able to buy any 
commodity one cent cheaper by reason of free tolls to coast- 
wise vessels. On the other hand, it is certain that if our enor- 
mous coastwise tonnage were permitted to go through the 
canal free, the American people would make up the loss on the 
canal income by taxation. 

We often hear expressions of regret that our merchant marine 
is so weak and inconspicuous upon the seas; but these remarks 
are not directed to that part of the merchant marine which is 
engaged in American coastwise traffic, but refers solely to that’ 
part of the American merchant marine which is engaged in for- 
eign traffic. That part of our merchant marine really needs 
assistance, and if the proposition were to give free tolls at the 
Panama Canal to that part of the American merchant marine it 
might be justifiable. 

Paying $400,000,000 to build the Panama Canal, and operat- 
ing and defending it at the rate of $25,000,000 a year for all 
time, and then permitting the Shipping Trust, which now has 
a monopoly by law of the coastwise trade, to use it free of 
tolls, does not appeal to either the pocketbook, the wisdom. or 
the patriotism of my constituents. The average citizen feels 
that we have done enough when the Nation has put up the capi- 
tal to construct a canal for the use of shipping interests that 
reduces the average voyage of the coast-to-coast trip about 8,000 
miles, without having to pay the expense of conducting their 
ships through the canal. On the other hand, the shipping in- 
terests must have an insatiable appetite, after we have short- 
ened the coastwise trip 8,000 miles on the average voyage, to. 
ask the people to pay the expenses of conducting their vessels 
through the Panama Canal by the granting of free tolls. 

SURRENDER OF SOVEREIGNTY. 


When our opponents are argued into a corner on the wisdom 
of passing the pending repeal bill, their final resort is to de- 
nounce this bill as surrendering the sovereignty of the United 
States in part, over the Panama Canal. This contention does 
not even rise to the dignity of the weakest kind of argument. 
It is pure assertion, without foundation in fact or law. There 
is no dispute between this country or any other country about 
the right of all nations’ vessels of commerce and of war to use 
the Panama Canal. The claim of Great Britain, however, ex- 
tends a little further in that she claims by the Hay-Paunce- 
fote treaty there shall be no discrimination in favor of any 
kind of American vessels, whether of commerce or war, as 
against the vessels of commerce or war of Great Britain or 
any other nation. Grant, for the sake of argument, that Great 
Britain’s construction or interpretation of that treaty is cor- 
rect, then all the right that she has in the Panama Canal is a 
right to insist that there shall be no discrimination in rates 
charged for the passage of the vessels of war and commerce of 
the world, including the United States, through that canal. If 
this be a surrender of a part of our sovereignty over the Canal 
Zone that is worth complaining about, then, indeed, we are in 
a sad plight; then, indeed, the American people have been blind 
all these years, for the President and their Senate have continu- 
ally sanctioned from the foundation of our Government such 
part surrender of sovereignty. Not only that, but in the past 
history of our Nation we have induced other nations to sur- 
render as great a part of their sovereignty to the United States. 

Since the earliest history of our Nation, down through all 
the years to the present time, and now, we have granted, by 
international treaties, the right to ships of foreign nations to 
make use of the bays, ports, sounds, rivers, and waters of the 
United States upon the same terms as our own ships. The bot- 
tom of our rivers, the bottom of the oceans and Gulf to a dis- 
tance of 3 miles from shore, and the waters submerging the 
same, and many of our bays and sounds are under the exclusive 
sovereignty of the United States, excepting as surrendered con- 
ditionally by treaty in giving the vessels of foreign nations the 
right to use such waters as ourselves, excepting in the coastwise 
trade. Under these treaties all foreign vessels have a right to 
enter our ports, anchor, load and unload, repair, equip. and do 
such other things as may be necessary for their successful and 
safe havigation. Our Nation enjoys like rights in the ports of 
other nations by virtue of treaties. If this be a surrender of 
sovereignty in part, then history proyes that such surrenders 
have been of mutual benefit to all nations, including our own. 
It is utter nonsense to contend that the use of the Panama 
Canal on terms of equality by vessels of all nations, including 
our own, is a surrender of sovereignty in part. No British or 
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other flag will fly from the ramparts of the Canal Zone fortifi- 
cations. The flag of Great Britain and of every other nation, 
on yessels passing through the canal will dip to the Stars and 
Stripes, and the Lion will bow to the Eagle. 

If the United States has an entire and exclusive sovereignty 
over the Panama Canal Zone, why have we entered into an 
agreement with, and to pay as annual rental $250,000 to the 
Republic of Panama? 

For these and other reasons, which time and space forbid me 
from presenting at this time, I shall stand, not only with the 
President, but for those national and domestic policies which 
will result in the greatest good to the greatest number of our 
citizens, by voting for this bill. 


Panama Canal Tolls. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HENRY BRUCKNER, 


or 
OF NEW YORK, 
IN THE House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, March 30, 1914, 


On the bill (H. R. ——— to amend section 8 of “An act to provide for 
the „ maintena protection, and operation of Panama 
8 and the sanitation’ ot t the Canal Zone,” approved August 24, 
Mr. BRUCKNER. Mr. Speaker, it is about 350 years ago 

since the idea of a canal which would connect the two great 

oceans—the Atlantic and the Pacific—was first discussed. Ever 
since then until it became a reality idealists have dreamed while 
men of affairs and statesmen have labored to bring about its 
realization. All kinds of difficulties have been encountered. 
Financial in the first place, for to finance a project of this 
kind required immense sums of money, and after the money 
could be had, then came the political barriers, which have been 
such a stumbling block in the road which led to the final 
achievement. The United States and the Republic of Panama 
finally made a treaty which removed all the political and legal 
obstacles in the way of beginning this great work, which was 
to change the map of the world, and open a waterway by which 
all the water routes of the world were to receive benefits, and 
the wildest dreams of our forefathers were to be realized. Then 
the United States Government went at this enterprise only as 

Americans can. It is the work of the United States alone—no 

other nation has aided in its creation. 

This, the greatest engineering feat of mankind, a work that 
will go down in history as a monument to American skill, en- 
terprise, ingenuity, and pluck, is the $400,000.000 Panama Canal, 
paid for entirely by the American people. In a few months it 
will be opened to the world; vessels of commerce will pass 
through from the Atlantic to the Pacific. Experts declare that 
within a year after its opening 10,000,000 ton, net tonnage, 
will use the canal, and that about one-fourth of this tonnage is 
engaged in the American coastwise trade. 

Under this new condition the Panama route will have al- 
most absolute control of the traffic of the west coast of North 
and South America, with perhaps the extreme southern part 
of South America. The distance between New York on the 
east coast and San Francisco on the west coast of the United 
States by a water route will be shortened about 8,000 miles, 
while the distance between New York and Australia will be 
one-half the present routing. Thus the saving of time and 
money to those engaged in the world's commerce by the use 
of the Panama Canal can not be calculated. 

Since the dawn of civilization the countries of the world 
have been fighting the battle for the control of commerce. The 
prosperity of a people or a country largely depends upon its com- 
merce. The countries that have forged ahead and taken their 
places with the great powers of the world are those who have 
strained every nerve and fiber to develop and expand their trade. 

Cheap transportation is the great secret that develops the 
trade of a nation. Unreasonable charges for transportation 
have often d the commerce of a nation and placed it 
at a distinct disadvantage, so that it was on an unequal basis 
and unable to compete with those nations that have endeavored 
to place their rates at the very lowest. 

The American merchant marine to-day is only a shadow of 
what it formerly was. Why? Because we are at a disad- 
vantage. Our standard of tonnage is about 20 per cent higher 
than that of other countries. All the other countries of the 
world have a uniform standard which is lower than ours. If 


our vessels go into foreign ports, the port charges, based on 
the tonnage, are 20 per cent higher than all other competitors. 

You may ask why not regulate our tonnage according to 
the port when our vessels are docking in foreign ports? This 
can not be done, for the reason that the charges are fixed 
according to the certificate issued by the Government under 
which the vessel is registered, and these charges must be paid 
accordingly. Hence you can readily see what a distinct dis- 
advantage we are placed in. 

Ninety-two per cent of our imports are brought to this coun- 
try in yessels flying foreign flags. England's ships in the foreign 
trade more than outnumber ours 10 to 1. Did anyone in their 
wildest moments imagine that we built this canal for our foreign 
trade? Would it have been wise to go to this enormous expense 
for this trade? With our merchant marine reduced to almost 
nothing, could anyone think that we built this canal for any- 
thing but our coastwise trade, in which no other but an Amer- 
ican yessel can engage? When we glory in American pluck, 
enterprise, and progressivyeness, surely we have not our mer- 
chant marine in mind. How can we remedy this condition? 
How can we place the American flag on the high sea of com- 
merce, to attain that proud position it occupied in years gone 
by? Why not let us begin at home, Mr. Speaker? 

Of all the great questions that have come before the American 
Congress to be discussed and acted upon, I do not think there 
is one that has so engrossed the public mind as this great ques- 
tion of the Panama Canal tolls. In the office, factory, on the 
highways, and in the press it is the main topic. 

I have read every line that is available on this all-important 
subject. I have listened attentively to the arguments for and 
against the exemption of our coastwise vessels from the pay- 
ment of tolls. and my mind is clear on the subject. I shall 
vote against repeal and in favor of the exemption of American 
ships passing through the canal from the payment of tolls. I 
think that every American who has the interest of his country 
at heart should do likewise. The Panama Canal belongs to the 
people of the United States. It was built with their money and 
it will be maintained at their expense. It was built on their 
property, and the people of the United States are entitled to 
such benefits as should accrue from its ownership. 

Having constructed the canal through our own territory at 
an enormous cost, and undertaken such a lasting burden, this 
country naturally assumed that as an attribute of ownership 
we were entitled to deal with it as we thought best, so far as 
its use pertained to our internal and domestic affairs. And so, 
having in mind the benefits that might accrue from such a 
course, Congress enacted legislation exempting from the pay- 
ment of tolls on their passage through the canal American ships 
engaged in the coastwise trade. 

You may raise the issue of violating treaty rights—which, I 
admit, is a very delicate question—but let me ask whether the 
condition concerning the treaty is any different to-day than it 
was in 1912, when this law was passed? 

President Roosevelt, who was the Chief Executive of the Na- 
tion at the time the Hay-Pauncefote treaty was signed, does 
not interpret it as the men who are to-day advocating the repeal 
of this law; and his opinion on the matter is entitled to con- 
sideration in view of the fact that Mr. Hay was the Secretary 
of State in his cabinet at the time. He said: 

I believe that the ae 5 the 8 States—as to the Panama 
Canal—is proper as traffic. I think that this 
does not faterfere erg te FF any other nation. No ships but 
our own can engage in coa se traffic, so that there is no discrimina- 
tion against other Saly when we relieve the coastwise traffic from tolls, 
I believe that the 2 42 that would be done is to the Canadlan 
Pacific Railway. e are benefiting the whole world by our 
action at — ER . every dollar of expense is paid by ourselves. 
In all history I do not believe you can find such great and expensive 
work as the Panama Canal, undertaken not by a private corporation, 
but by a nation, as generously put at the aie of all mankind. 

President Taft, in his message of August 18, 1912, written 
after the receipt of the first formal British protest against tolls 
exemption, after the passage of the bill by the House of Repre- 
sentatives, said: 

After full examination of the treaty and of the trea 
ceded it, I feel confident that the e reg thd of the coastw: 
the United States from tolls and ake tion of tolls on vessels of 
all nations engaged in the foreign trade not a violation of the Hay- 
Pauncefote treaty. 

I am sure that it is mot the intention of Congress to violate the 
. ̃ ͤ . ̃ ˙ DOLOS in repeal, DDAA 
— the treaty in so far as it represents the law „ 


which pre: 


ena 


The cry has been raised by some that if we do not repeal this 
law the Shipping Trust will be the only beneficiary by the com- 
pletion of the canal; that the Shipping Trust and the railroads 
are one combine. 

But do not overlook the het that section 2 of the existing 
canal law prohibits all trust and railroad owned, or controlled, 
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vessels from using the canal at all. If this law is enforced— 
and we must assume that it will be—how.can the trusts and 
railroads benefit by free tolls? What better way could be 
devised to break up a shipping trust, so far as the coastwise 
trade is concerned? If no trust-owned ships could use the canal, 
how could the Shipping Trust benefit by it? 

If this great canal was built, as has been stated upon the 
floor of this House, for the use of a private monopoly, then 
what a bunco game has been played on the American people. 

What a pity that some one did not state that fact 12 years 
ago, when this great project was started, and we were provid- 
ing for the expenditure of an unlimited sum of money on a 
great waterway to benefit a Shipping Trust. 

To my mind, the one great object of the canal was to secure 
competition with the railroads; and now, after 10 years of 
hard work, worry, and sacrifice, we are told by those who favor 
repeal that there is to be no competition. 

It is claimed by the proponents of this bill that even if we 
do give free tolls to our own coastwise ships the people will 
not get the benefit. They shout loudly against the Shipping 
Trust. 

To talk about a Shipping Trust upon a transportation route 
that is free to all our ships is ridiculous, You might as well 
talk about an automobile trust on the highways of the country. 
There has been no Shipping Trust on the Great Lakes, the 
Sault Ste. Marie Canal, nor upon our great rivers. Why, then, 
should there be one on the Panama Canal? The freer it is 
the surer it is that no such trust can ever be maintained, as 
it is less liable to create a monopoly. 

An instance that shows how we have been trying to build 
a merchant marine is the clause that this Congress put in the 
present tariff law, a provision giving a 5 per cent rebate on the 
duty iniposed on foreign goods when such goods are carried in 
American bottoms. The ships engaged in our coastwise trade 
are not in competition with the ships of other nations. Our 
coastwise traffic is limited to Americen ships. The vessels of 
no other nation can engage in this trade. It is ours alone. 

A vessel taking on a cargo at New York and sailing for San 
Francisco, or vice versa, whether that ship goes by the way 
o Cape Horn or through the canal, is engaged in domestic com- 
merce just as much as if the same cargo was loaded on freight 
cars at New York and carried across the continent by one of 
the transcontinental lines. 

What is the treatment that the ships of the world receive at 
the Suez Canal, which is owned by a stock company and prac- 
tically controlled by Great Britain? This canal was opened in 
1869 and is about 100 miles long, requiring about 17 hours to 
pass through it. 

The Panama Canal is a little over 50 miles long, and it takes 
about 12 hours to pass through it. The Suez is about 28 feet 
deep, while the Panama is about 40 feet deep. 

In 1910 the stock of the Suez Canal paid a dividend of about 
30 per cent. The tolls on the canal are $1.30 per net ton on 
ships with cargo, while that of the Panama Canal will be $1.20 
per net ton. 

Up to 1910 the expenditures of the Suez Canal amounted to 
about $127,000,000; the Panama Canal cost $400,000,000. We 
give better service, passing a ship through in less than 12 
hours us compared with nearly 18 hours to pass through the 
Suez Canal. 

Surely no country in the world can complain of the charges, 
and all must admit that they are much cheaper than those of 
the Suez. 

Free tolls is a doctrine of the Democratic Paity, because it 
was believed that it would make food cheaper and otherwise 
benefit consumers by cheapening the rates of transportation 
between the Pacific coast and the Atlantic seaboard. 

One of the primary objects in building the canal was to 
develop water competition with the transcontinental railways. 

Tf a vessel of 5,000 tons burden, bringing food supplies from 
southern California to New York, is charged $6,000 tolls in 
going through the canal, that $6,000 will not only be added to 
the price of every ton of food but a ratable addition will be 
made to the price of every ton of food transported by the rail- 
roads across the continent, because the water rate will be fixed 
by the land rate. 

It has been claimed that if we do not repeal section 5 of this 
act we will be charged with not keeping faith with the nations 
of the world. 

Who has ever questioned the honor or integrity of the United 
States? Is there an act of the nast that can be questioned? 
Why question our honor now? 

Because we do not see things as some would like to have 
us see them, is that breaking faith? 


I am in receipt of resolutions from civic organizations in my 
congressional district on this question which I beg to insert as 
a part of my remarks: 

The North Side Board of Trade of the City of New York, 
which is the chamber of commerce of the borough and the 
county of The Bronx, with a membership of 625, representing 
the commercial interests of 600,000 people, at a regular meeting 
held in their building at Third Avenue and East One hundred 
and thirty-seventh Street, on the 25th day of March, 1914, 
adopted the following resolutions: 

Borovan or THe Bronx, N. Y., March 26, 1914. 

At a regular monthly meeting of the North Side Board of Trade held 
on Wednesday evening, March 25, 1914, the following resolution was 
adopted, and the secretary authorized to send you copy of same: 
“Whereas the question of tolls for American vessels is now before 

Congress: 

“Resolved, That the North Side Board of Trade favors the exemption 
of American coastwise vessels from such tolls on the Panama Canal 
when going to or between American ports; and be it further 

“Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be forwarded to our Repre- 
sentatives in Congress at Washington, D. C.“ 

Yours, very truly, 

[SEAL] CHARLES E. REID, Secretary, 

Resolutions unanimously adopted at a regular monthly meet- 
ing of the Bronx County Property Owners’ Association (Ine.), 
at their headquarters in the Courtlandt Casino, No, 597 Court- 
landt Avenue, Borough of the Bronx, New York City: 

Whereas the Panama Canal has been bullt solely with American money 


and by American mechanical and engineering genius through territory 
over which the United States exercises the rights and sovereignty; 


Whereas the exemption from the payment of tolls In ssid canal of 
American vessels engaged in the coastwise trade does not discriminate 
against = foreign nation, because such nation can not engage in 
our coastwise trade; and 

Whereas such exemption violates no treaty, but, on the contrary, is a 
measure tending to the e of our seaports, our commerce, 
our naval power, and our national strength: Therefore be it 
Resolved, That the Bronx County Property Owners’ Association 

(Inc.) hereby protests against the repeal of said exemption, commends 

and thanks Congressmen JOSEPH A. GOULDEN and HENRY BRUCKNER 

for their votes cast against the repeal of said exemption, and respect- 
fully urges the Hon. Etta Roor and the Hon. JAMES A. O'GorMAN 

Senators in Congress from New York State, to vote against said repeal 

when the question comes before the Senate. And be it further 
Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be forwarded to Hon. JOSEPH 

A. GouLDEN, Hon. HENRY Bruckner, Representatives in Congress, and 

to Hon. Etmiu Roor and Hon. Janes A. O’GorMAN, Senators from 

New York State. 

A true copy. 

Attest: 

[SEAL] H. B. TENET, Secretary. 

Die Vereinigte Deutsche Gesellschaften der Stadt New York, 
an organization in the city of New York composed of 110 so- 
cieties and a membership of 11,000, at a meeting of its execu- 
tive board passed resolutions, a copy of which was sent me with 

a letter from the president: 

NEW YORK, March 28, 1914. 

Hon. Henry BRUCKNER, M. C., 

Washington, D. C. 


My DEAR CONGRESSMAN : I was gratified to see you recorded against 


the “ rule, which I consider the second blunder committed by the 
President and his advisers. 
I beg to inclose a copy of resolutions passed by the above-named or- 


ganization by a vote of 66 to 3. This organization is composed of 110 
societies, with a membership of 11,000, Although most of the dele- 
gates present are German-born citizens and were informed that Ger- 
many was not in favor of free tolls and would benefit by the repeal, 
3 almost unanimously supported the American position in this vital 
question. 

I trust you will be found upholding the Democratic position; and 
as a Democrat who has never voted any other ticket, I would urge you 
to use your personal efforts te defeat the attempt to repeal free tolls, 
borana De 5 such free tolls fraught with danger to the Demo- 
cratic A 

If free tolls are repealed, it is not unreasonable to prophesy that 
President Roosevelt will welcome it as an issue upon which to go 
before the people in the November elections. With an election cry that 
the Democratic Pu had surrendereg American rights to Great Britain, 
Mr. Roosevelt: would crystallize the outspoken and the latent position 

in every part of this country and sweep the Democratic 
Party from power, I can say for myself that I would support him in 
this fight and for the first time forsake the Democratic Party. and I 
am ee too much when I declare that thousands would follow 
my lea 

This would be deplorable, but it is better to have a party turned out 
of power than a country losing its self-respect and surrender its rights 
to a foreign nation. With best wishes. 

Sincerely, yours, A. G. KOELBLE. 


Whereas the Panama Canal has been built by Americans with $400,- 
000,000 of American money upon American soil and is therefore an 
American waterway, 9 which American vessels engaged in do- 
mestic trade should be as free from tolls as are any other American 
ships using ii other American inland aera! A and 

Whereas the right of American coastwise ships to free tolls has been 
upheld by Roosevelt and Taft, Republican Presidents; by two Senates 
and three Congresses; by Olney, Democratic, and Knox, Republican, 
Secretary of State; by the United States Supreme Court; by high 
12 and even by a note of the British legation Ta 

2; an ; 

Whereas Con in 1912 exempted American coastwise ships from 
tolls and the three great political parties and 13,000,000 voters ap- 
proved such exemption ; and 
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Whereas Hon. Woodrow Wilson, as a candidate for President, standing 
apon er ä platform and individually, pledged himself to 
ree s; 

Whereas the British Government alone protested against such 8 
tion, the country which bas violated every treaty it ever had with 
America or any other nation, and whose interpretation of any treaty 
should, in the light of history, be viewed with distrust and sus- 


picion : 
Resolved, That while we do not question the faith of our Presi- 


dent, we, as American citizens, declare for an American and against a 
British interpretation of the Hay-Pauncefote treaty. 

Resolved, at we call upon the President of the United States to 
withdraw his appeal to Congress to repeal the free-tolls provision 
and afford the people of this country, wbo unanimously declared in 
favor of the American interpretation of the Hay-Pauncefote treaty, an 
op noma | at the November elections either to reverse themselves or 

eclare their approval of the American interpretation of the Hay- 


Pauncefote treaty. 
Resolved, Tat in any event we call u all the Members of Con- 


gress, and specifically upon those of the State of New York, to uphold 
the American interpretation of that treaty and so prevent a misguided 
though well-meaning President from inflicting a loss to national dig- 
nity upon this country and from surrendering American rights to our 
traditional British enemy. 

It is claimed that the national honor is at stake, and I grant 
you that it is, but not along the lines laid down by the most 
vociferous shouters for the national honor. It is just the 
opposite, for the national honor can only be degraded by a sur- 
render of American rights and not by a manly adherence to 
the principles and policies which have up to this time governed 
this country in her dealings with foreign nations, to permit no 
meddling with our purely domestic affairs. American commerce, 
American agriculture, American manufactures, and, above all, 
American honor, demands a stubborn and unyielding opposition 
to this or any other attempt to coerce us by outside pressure. 

I am as jealous of the honor of my country as any man on 
this floor, and do not yield to any man in my loyalty and 
devotion to the Stars and Stripes. I will do my duty as I see 
the right, which compels me to differ with some of my party. 
I will vote against repeal and in favor of allowing vessels in 
the American coastwise trade to pass through the canal free 
of tolls, 


Un-American Surrender of Our Panama Canal Rights. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT JOHNSON, 
OF WASHINGTON, 
IN tHe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Tuesday, March 31, 1914, 


On the bill (H. R. 14385) to amend section 5 of “An act to provide for 
the opening, maintenance, protection, and operation of the Panama 
a and the sanitation of the Canal Zone,” approved August 24, 
Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Speaker, in the permis- 

sion granted me to extend my remarks I desire to present 10 

concisely stated reasons why Congress should not forever sur- 

render at Great Britain’s demand our Panama Canal. These 
reasons are added as an appendix. I desire to call especial at- 
tention to the great patriotic speeches made to-day by Speaker 

CHAMP CLARK and by the Republican floor leader, Hon. James 

R. Mann, against this un-American surrender, I desire to say 

that if any of my constituents desiring to read in full the 

speeches of these two able statesmen will write to me, I will 
see that copies of both speeches are mailed to them. 

Mr. Speaker. in this time of stress and storm and disputation 
over the question of what the Hay-Pauncefote treaty means 
and does not mean it is in order to consider what John Hay 
thought it meant. 

It will be recalled at the time of the Hay-Pauncefote nego- 
tiations that Mr. Hay submitted a treaty which the Senate 
rejected. Then a second treaty was negotiated and presented 
to the Senate for ratification. It is the present much-mooted 
ea STATEMENTS OF SECRETARY HAY. 

In submitting it to the Senate Mr. Hay said: 


In the new draft of treaty the provision superseding the Clayton- 
Bulwer treaty as a whole was made the subject of an independent 
article and presented as the first article of the treaty. 

And as to management, control, and defeuse Mr. Hay, in a 
memorandum to the Senate Foreign Relations Committee, said: 


The whole theory of the treaty is that the canal is to be an 


entirely American canal. The enormous cost of constructing it is to 
be. borne by the United States alone. When constructed it is ex- 
clusively the Fees of the United States and is to be managed and 
controlled and defended by it. 


And as to American responsibility: 


The United States alone, as the sole owner of the canal, as a purely 
American en adopts and prescribes the rules by which the use 
of the canal shall regulated and assumes the entire responsibility 
and burden of enforcing, without the assistance of Great Britain or of 
any other nation, its Bhi neutrality, 


STATEMENT OF SECRETARY OLNEY, 


Hon. Richard Olney, formerly Secretary of State, in a paper 
read before the American Society of International Law, April 
25, 1913. After quoting the clause which promises that the 
canal shall be open on equal terms to the vessels of all nations 
observing these rules, Mr. Olney says: 

The words under construction are, in substance, the first of a set 
of six rules adopted by the United States as the basis of the neutralt- 
zation of the canal. 

But the other five certainly apply only to parties other than the 
United States, so that there is the strongest reason for holding that the 
first of them 1s to be given a like * 

And if the British construction correct, instead of liberating the 
United States from all foreign control of the canal and from all duties 
to foreign powers in 8 of its use —except not to discriminate be- 
tween them the Hay-Pauncefote treaty compels the United States 
to reverse its established policy and to devise a plan for subsidizing 
its own vessels in order that they may have such free and other use of 
the canal as the United States may decide to be demanded by United 
States interests. 


BRITISH ADMIT OUR RIGHTS, 


All should read the oft-quoted note of A. Mitchell Innes, of 
the British Embassy— 


Admitting at that time our right to exempt the coastwise trade from 
the . of tolls, but doubting our ability to frame regulations that 
would confine the benefits of the exemption to the coastwise trade. 


OF MORE VALUE TO ALL OTITER NATIONS THAN TO UNITED STATES. 

Mr. Speaker. the canal, if the administration's policy goes 
into effect, will be of infinitely more value to every other large 
nation in the world than it will be to the United States. In- 
deed, in many ways it will give foreign nations a larger advan- 
tage over this country than they now enjoy. 

It will be of no practical value to our shipping in the foreign 
trade, for the very good reason that we have no such shipping 
and are not likely to have so long as it costs 50 per cent more 
to operate an American ship in the foreign trade than it does 
a foreign ship, and Congress refuses to do anything to compen- 
sate for that difference. 

It will be of no value in our domestic trade, because that 
trade is to be deliberately handicapped for the benefit of foreign 
countries. The imposition of tolls upon American coastwise 
shipping will add little to the revenues of the canal, because 
the tolls imposed will operate to keep American coastwise ship- 
ping out of the trade. 

In November, 1913— 


Says Robert Dollar 


three great line:s sailed from San Francisco on the same day. One of 
them was a Pacific Mail ship. One was a Spreckel's ship. These two 
were American, The other was a ship of a Japanese line, which has a 
subsidy of a million and a quarter a 8 for carrying the Japanese 
mails. The two American ships beat the Japanese ship to Asia. But 
the Japanese vessel carried the United States mail. That company has 
the contract, given to it by the authorities at Washington. Congress 
a sar the mail contracts and tries to balance u the loss by offer- 

ga 75 5 per cent discount under conditions which no shipowner 
can accept. 


OUR FOREIGN COMMERCE DONE IN FOREIGN BOTTOMS, 

Do Americans realize that foreign commerce of the United 
States for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1913, totaled in value 
$3,857,587,844, of which $3,431,470,423 was carried by sea, and of 
which American vessels carried less than 10 per cent—imports 
and exports of a value of but $323,451.565—leaving to foreign 
vessels the carrying of over 90 per cent, of a value of $3,109,- 
018,858, and that your Government has expended for the build- 
ing of this canal some four hundred and fifty million good 
American dollars? 7 

For what purpose? 

That the charity of this splendid Nation to foreign steamship 
interests may go on, increase, and multiply. 

TEN REASONS WHY CONGRESS SHOULD NOT YIELD OUR PANAMA CANAL AT 
GREAT BRITAIN’S DEMAND. 

First. If Congress repeals the act granting American domestic 
commerce free use of the Panama Canal, the only power in the 
world hampered and shackled as to the use of the canal will be 
our own country that alone built and owner the canal. Any 
foreign power may remit the tolls paid by its own ships. Spain 
has already decided to do so. England, Japan, and Germany 
pay enormous sabsidies to their shipowners. 

Second. The Clayton-Bulwer treaty has no bearing on the 
controversy. The Anglo-American canal contemplated in that 
treaty was never built, for the simple reason that England never 
fulfilled her part of the understanding. The Hay-Pauncefote 
treaty 51 years later superceded and abrogated the earlier 
treaty. The Panama Canal then became an exclusively Ameri- 
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can enterprise. The only reason for the Hay-Pauncefote treaty 
was the repeal of the older one. 

Third. Article 2 of the new treaty says that the United States 
shall enjoy all the rights of ownership except as indicated in 
the treaty, shall enjoy exclusive control and power over the 
eanal, and shall make all rules and establish the rates. This 
article is never quoted by the advocates of Great Britain's 
claims, But it is controlling. The next article (3) provides: 

The canal shall be free and open to the vessels of commerce and of 
war of all nations observing these rules on terms of entire ality, 
so that there shall be no discrimination against any such nation 

ect of the conditions or charges of traffic or otherwise. Such con- 
ditions and charges shall be just and equitable. 

In other words, the United States adopts the rules, and it 
guarantees equality not with itself to all other nations, but 
equality of all the nations obeying its rules. The “ discrimina- 
tion” between the United States and other nations, i. e., the 
difference between the tenants and the landlord, is in the terms 
of the treaty itself. 

Fourth. If the contention of Great Britain that it is not an 
American canal, but an Anglo-American canal, is true, then it 
must necessarily follow that the warships of the United States 
are upon exactly the same footing as the warships of Great 
Britain, because the treaty provides that “ vessels of war of a 
belligerent shall not revictual nor take any stores in th- canal.” 
If it is true, the United States is at once reduced to the rank of 
mere gatekeeper and toll collector of the Panama Canal and ‘3 
not its rightful owner. 

Senator Henry Canor Loben has stated that if such an inter- 
pretation as Great Britain now makes—supported by President 
Wilson—had been expressed at the .ime, he woulc Lever, as 
chairman of the Senate Committee on Foreign Relations, have 
reported the Hay-Pauncefote treaty to the Senate, and it could 
never have been adopted. 

Fifth. Free tolls to our coast-to-coast shipping does aot dis- 
criminate against foreign ships, because no foreign ships are 
permitted to engage in that trade. No foreign ship can clear 
from any American port with a cargo for any other American 
vort. 

: Sixth. One of the primary objects in building the canal was to 
develop water competition with the transcontinental railroads. 

Seventh. Great Britain has never interpreted her own treaties 
regarding equality of rates and port charges as she now seeks 
to compel the United States to interpret the Hay-Pauncefote 
treaty. 

Mibth. The United States has always held that “ vessels of a 
nation,” or even “ vessels,” as used in treaties, by long-contin- 
ued custom and acquiescence are universally accepted as not 
embracing vessels engaged in the coasting trade. See treaty 
between the United States and Denmark. 

Ninth. The provisions of ths treaty of 1815 have already been 
judicially interpreted by the Supreme Court of the United States. 
See opinion written by Justice White in Olsen v. Smith (195 
U. S., 344. 

Tenth. leven as late as the Hay-Pauncefote treaty, in 1901, it 
was expected that an interoceanic canal would be built by pri- 
vate enterprise under the protection of the United States Gov- 
ernment. A Wall Street syndicate, headed by Morgan, with 
Frederick Cromwell as counsel, was then organizing to do this 
work as a private enterprise. But private enterprise proved 
vnequal to it. The United States Government took up the task. 
Instead of being a mere guardian of neutrality, the United 
States became itself the sole owner and sovereign of the soil 
over which this great waterway is built. By treaty and pur- 
chase the United States acquired the land and the 10-mile strip 
of territory across the Isthmus of Panama. Even if one did not 
approve the method by which that strip was acquired, it is to- 
day as much United States territory as is Alaska or Texas or 
the Gadsden strip. 


WHAT THE PRESIDENTS HAVE SAID. 


Concerning an isthmian canal, all of our Presidents of recent 
years have spoken. Gen. U, S. Grant's words were: 


I Seige nari an American canal, on American soil, to the American 
people, - 


President Hayes, in March, 1880, said: 


The policy of this country is a canal under American control. The 
United States can not consent to surrender this control to any 
pean power. It is the right and duty of the United States to assert 
and maintain such supervision and authority over any interoceanic 
canal across the Isthmus that connects North and South America as 
will protect our national interest. 


President Harrison, referring to an Atlantic-Pacific water- 
way, said: 


Our national policy, now more than ever, 


calls for its control by this 
Government. 


President Roosevelt, in December, 1901, said to Congress: 


In this treaty the old Clayton-Bulwer treaty * * © is abro- 
gated. It (the new one) specifically provides that the United States 
alone shall do the work of building and assume the responsibility of 

the canal, and shall regulate its neutral use by all nations 
on s of equality without the guaranty or interference of any out- 
side nation from any quarter. 


In January, 1913, Col. Roosevelt said: 


I believe that the position of the United States is proper as regards 
this coastwise traffic. I think that we have the right to free bona fide 
coastwise traffic from tolls. I think that this does not Interfere with 
the rights of any other nation. because no ships but our own can 
engage in coastwise traffic, so that there is no discrimination against 
other ships when we relieve the coastwise traffic from tolls. 


President Taft said, in December, 1912: 


Afte: full examination of the Hay-Pauncefote treaty and of the 
treaty which preceded it, I feel confident that the exemption of the 
coastwise vessels of the United States from tolls and the imposition 
to tolls on vessels of all nations engaged in the foreign trade is not a 
violation of the Hay-Pauncefote treaty. 


In July, 1912. the Democratic national platform said: 


We favor the exemption from tolls of American ships engaged in 
coas trade en through the Panama Canal. e also favor 
legislation forbidding the use of the Panama Canal by ships owned or 
55 by railroad carriers engaged in transportation competitive 

e canal. 


On August 15, 1912, Hon. Woodrow Wilson, governor of New 
Jersey and candidate for President, said to an audience of 
farmers at Washington Park, N. J.: 

Ope 3f the great objects in cutting that great ditch across the Isth- 
mus of Panama is to allow farmers who are near the Atlantic to ship 
to the Pacific by way of the Atlantic ports. = 

Now, at present there are-no ships to do that, and one of the bills 
poas -panos I believe, yesterday by the Senate as it had passed the 

ouse—provides for free tolls for American ships through that canal 
and prohibits any ship from passing through which is owned by any 
American raiiroad company, You see the object of that, don't you? 
We don’t want the railroads to compete with themselves, because we 
understand that kind of competition. We want water earriage to com- 
pete with land carriage, so as to be perfectly sure that you are going to 
get better rates around the canal than you would across the continent, 

On March 5, 1914, the same Woodrow Wilson, now President 
of the United States, appeared before a joint assembly of the 
two Houses of Congress with a short and sharp command to 
Congress to repeal the free-tolls clause of the Panama Canal act. 

His message was in part as follows: 

I have come to ask you for the i of that provision of the Panama 
Canal act of August 24, 1912, which exempts vessels en in the 
coastwise trade of the United States from payment of tolls. 

In my judgment, very fully considered and maturely formed, that 
exemption constitutes a mistaken economic policy from every point of 
view, and is, moreover, in plain contravention of the paty with Great 
Britain concerning the canal concluded on November 18, 1901. 

The Hay-Pauncefote treaty of 1901 says: 


The canal shali be free and open to the yessels of commerce and of 
war of all nations observing these rules on terms of entire equality, so 
that there shall be no discrimination against any such nation or its citi- 


zens or subjects in res of the conditions or charges of traffic or 
othe alts Such conditions and charges of traffic shall be just and 
eq le. 


Candidate Wilson in August, 1912, must have believed free 
tolls for American coastwise vessels were not in violation of 
that clause. The United States has paid out almost four hun- 
dred millions and will expend two hundred millions more, and 
such expense must in some way be equalized in order to have 
charges “just and equitable,” as called for in the treaty. 


WOULD VINDICATE AMERICAN DIPLOMACY. 


I desire to quote from a newspaper report of the speech of 
Hon. Frank E. Doremus, of Michigan, author of the repeal bill 
in the Sixty-second Congress, and at present chairman of the 
Democratic national congressional committee. 


Mr. Donnuus said that the Carnegie Peace Endowment, with a $500,- 
000 income from Steel Trust bonds, was most active in rescuing the 
national honor by promoting the repeal of the law that Great Britain 
had admitted we had a treaty right to enact. 

“There are no doubt some estimable gentlemen connected with the 
Carnegie Peace Endowment,” said Mr. Doremus, “ but as an institution 
it does not its right to exist by antagonizing our own Govern- 
ment in an international rer 

Mr. Donzuus devoted considerable attention to the transcontinental 
railroads and the necessity of competing with them by water trans- 
portation through the canal. If tolls are paid at the canal, he 
argued, they will be but added to the freight rate paid by the Ameri- 
can 8 He disagreed that free tolls meant “ subsidy.” 

“Our merchant marine in the forei trade Is very weak, and, If 
we accept the British interpretation of the Hay-Pauncefote 8 3 it 
always will be, said Mr. Donzubs, in conclusion. “While Great 
Britain will not hesitate, if occasion requires, to subsidize her ships 
using the canal by direct appropriations, our national prejudice against 
subsidies will prevent us from scoping that pak If we can not 
grant free transit to our ships through the canal, its benefits will accrue 
to England and not to ourselves. 

“I do not believe that by the treaty we bartered away to Great 
Britain the constitutional power of Congress over interstate commerce 
through the canal. If the American people had suspected that the 
treaty gave Great Britain equal rights with us in the Panama Canal, 
not a shovelful of dirt would have been turned on the Isthmus. I 
stand for a construction of the treaty that vindicates American diplo- 
macy and safeguards our sovereign rights," 
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“CHANGING AMERICA,” 
Lonpon, March 30. 


Speaking on “Changing America” before a distinguished audience 
last night, S. K. Lateliffe, an eminent English sociologist, warmly 
eulogized President Wilson, whom he characterized as a cultivated 
gentleman thoroughly stee in English law, history, and politics, and 
“who at beart is an English whig,” 

On the immigration question, he declared “America is not a melting 

t, but a pot of varnish. The one unmistakable product of Immigration 
s a vast new 8 living under conditions which repeat and 
intensify the industrial serfdom of Europe.” 3 


Rural Post Roads. 


SPEECH 


oF 


HON. TIMOTHY T. ANSBERRY, 


OF OHIO, 
In tHe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Friday, February 7, 1914. 


The House in Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union 
had under. consideration the bill (H. R. 11686) to provide that the 


United States shall, in certain cases, ald the States and the civil sub- 


ee r thereof in the construction and maintenance of rural post 
roads, 

Mr. ANSBERRY. Mr, Chairman, the evolution of this great 
country of ours from feeble colonies in revolution against the 
mother country has been the marvel of the age. In the short 
space of 138 years we have traveled farther in most directions 
than all the nations of which history has preserved the record. 
It is true we have sat as humble learners at the feet of the 
civilization of Europe and we have imbibed much of value by 
reason thereof, but we have paid our tuition with interest in the 
new application of old ideas, so that all the countries of the 
world have been the gainers by the intercourse. 

Our rapid growth, the pressing need of the absolute neces- 
sities for our individual and national wants kept us for most of 
our career very busy in providing these necessities, and indeed 
this is not to be wondered at, for it is but the repetition of the 
history of every new country, with the exception as first stated 
by me, that none have gotten out of their swaddling clothes in 
such a short period of time. It would seem that the subject 
under debate might be properly classified as a necessity, for 
good roads are necessary for that intercourse and communica- 
tion between communities and individuals that makes for true 
progress, but our necessities of a more pressing character pre- 
vented us from making provision as a Nation until this day for 
national participation in road construction. There are those 
who maintained that it was not the province of the Federal 
Government to concern itself with the construction of good 
roads, and while they did not seriously maintain that the Fed- 
eral Congress had not the right to provide for road construction 
by Federal legislation, still they argued that by reason of the 
fact that the railroads did most of the transporting of the mails 
that provision of the Constitution which authorized the Federal 
Government to provide for post roads had in effect been carried 
out and was being carried out by the construction and oper- 
ation of railroads. This seemed to be a reasonable construction 
to place upon that section of the Constitution, but in view of 
the fact that we now have thousands of miles of State and 
county reads over which the mails are being transported, it 
would look as though we were comiag back to a place where we 
could utilize that provision as it was intended to be utilized by 
the framers of the Constitution. It is said that we have over a 
million miles of Rural Delivery Service in this country, and 
more than 156.000 miles of star routes that would be affected 
by one of the sections of this bill, under the provisions of which 
the post roads of the United States are divided into three 
classes, and the amount of money that can be expended on these 
roids depends upon the state of their improvement. So that 
in a mensure the States which heretofore have improved their 
roads will be granted a reward in getting the larger share of 
this $25,000,000 which this bill carries. 

It is said that France, Germany, and other countries of 
Europe have the best roadways in the world, and anyone who 
has been over them or who bas traveled much in France or in 
Germany will subscribe to this proposition. I have been over 
many of the roads in both France and Germany, and in travel- 
ing more than 2,500 miles by automobile I did not find a single 
stretch of roadway in either country that could be called bad. 


are not met with in France, because of our dual form of gov- 
ernment; but Germany is a federation of States, with both 
imperial and local governments, so that this Is not an insur- 
mountable obstacle to the construction of good roads. In pass- 
ing I want to suggest a thought that occurs to me as I recall 
the beautiful roads in Europe. It is the practice—at least in 
France—to plant shade trees on both sides of the road, so that 
in the heat of summer the wayfarer is protected from the rays 
of the sun, and these trees, when from age or because of storms 
have become uprooted, are carefully husbanded for their tim- 
ber. We do not feel the pressing need of being economical 
with our wood timber in this country as yet, and I trust that we 
will be foresighted enough so that the need will never be press- 
ing, and many thousand feet of wood timber can be utilized from 
the waste that would result from the timber which would grow 
along our roadsides if we were to borrow the French idea, to 
say nothing of the comfort that travelers would derive in 
journeying under the protection of their shade. Some one with 
a mind for mathematics has figured out that the cost of trans- 


„| porting a ton per mile over the roads of France and Germany 


from the farm to the market is about 12 cents per ton per mile; 
whereas in the United States, where on the average our roads 
are not highly improved, it costs the farmer to haul his prod- 
wa from the farm to the market about 28 cents per ton per 
mile. 

Of course, statistics can be quoted to prove anything, but 
there can be no dispute but that the cost of transportation over 
the roads of France and Germany is considerably less than the 
cost for the same service in America; and when you come to 
consider that, at some stage or other, everything we eat and 
everything we wear is transported by wagon or some other 
vehicle over the roads between the farm and the market or the 
farm or the factory, it needs no philosopher to discover that 
good roads would greatly decrease the cost of living, and in 
doing so would not decrease the profit of the farmer or anyone 
else who stands between him and the ultimate consumer. This 
difference in cost now is but a dead loss, which benefits no one. 
However, there is no need to marshal facts to prove to anyone 
the economic value to the whole people of good roads, Every- 
one concedes this proposition, and, in view of the fact that they 
are constructed and paid for by the public, it seems that it is 
only a question of bookkeeping whether the Federal or the 
State Government should pay the cost of construction. But 
this bill provides that the roads already constructed by the 
State and other political subdivisions thereof shall participate 
in the distribution of the $25,000,000 provided for in this bill in 
proportion as their roads have been improved and as they are 
used by the National Government in the distribution of the 
mails, This may not be an ideal way to distribute this money. 
However, the bill has another section, under the provision of 
which State and National cooperation for the improvement and 
building of good roads can be effected. And this seems to be 
the desired end; that is, that both National and State govern- 
ments shall participate in this good work. The Democratic 
Party has been in control of the Federal Government and re- 
sponsible for legislation for a little more than 11 months, and 
during that time it has placed upon the statute books construc- 
tive legislation which should guarantee their possession of the 
Government for many years. The most notable legislation of 
this character, of course, is the tariff and currency legislation. 
The Alaskan railway bill should be included in this category, to 
say nothing of the half million dollars appropriated for the 
prevention and cure of hog cholera. 

In addition to this legislation to which I have referred much 
other beneficial legislation has been enacted. And there can be 
no question but that this bill, whose aim is to produce coopera- 
tion between the State and Federal Governments in the con- 
struction of better roads for this great country of ours. to the 
end that we can transport ourselves and our products with the 
maximum of comfort and time at the minimum of cost, is en- 
titled and will rank high as constructive legislation when the 
story of the achieyements of the Democratic Party during this 
administration is being written. It will not do for gentlemen 
to say that this legislation is class legislation because it is 
wholly in the interest of the farmer, when every thoughtful 
person knows that the farmer is by no means the only bene- 
ficiary of this legislation. I have pointed out before that to 
the cost of everything we cat and everything we wear is added 
the cost of transportation from the place where it is raised to 
the place it is loaded aboard the cars or delivered to the market. 
It follows, of course, if we can materially decrease the cost of 
this transportation we will materially decrease the cost of these 
necessities to all who must purchase them, and that means, of 


Of course, the difficulties which we have relative to good roads | course, practically to all of our people. 
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Because of these reasons I shall cast my vote for this bill, 
and in doing so I do not feel that I would be doing my full 


duty to the good people whom I have the honor to represent if |) 


I did not rise in my place and give expression to my views 
with reference to this bill. As I said before, I do not claim, 
neither do I think the men who framed this legislation think, 
that this is ideal or that it could not be improved upon; it is 
a departure, and from time to time this and succeeding Con- 
gresses can correct or add to this legislation. The point is 
that we have inaugurated a policy which commits the Federal 
Government to the expenditure of a part of its income on in- 
ternal improvements beneficial to the whole people. 


Spanish-American War Widows. 


REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN A. M. ADAIR, 


OF INDIANA, 


In tue Howse or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Wednesday, April 1, 1914. 


The House in Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union 
had under consideration the bill (H. R. 13044) to pension widows and 
minor children of 121 officer or enlisted man who served in the War 
with Spain or the ippine msurrection. 

Mr. ADAIR. Mr. Speaker, I have always favored a generous 
and liberal pension policy toward those who fight the battles 
of our country. On the floor of this House two years ago I 
had charge of the most liberal pension bill affecting the soldiers 
of the Civil War that was ever enacted into law in our Na- 
tion’s history, and now I come to you asking that this bill 
granting pensions to the widows and minor children of soldiers 
of the Spanish-American War be placed upon our statute books 
in justice to the men who fought not for the protection of their 
homes, not for conquest, but for the cause of humanity the 
world over. 

The bill under consideration provides a pension of $12 per 
month for a widow of a Spanish-American War soldier who 
seryed 90 days and was honorably discharged, provided such 
widow is without means of support other than her daily labor 
and without an actual net income not exceeding $250 per year. 
It also provides a pension of $2 per month for each minor child 
while under 16 years of age. 

Mr. Speaker, our Government has been good and generous to 
the soldiers of the Civil War and their widows. now let us do 
our duty to those who fought the battles of the War with Spain. 
While the soldiers of the Civil War endured great hardships 
and suffered from all kinds of exposure, the soldiers of the 
Spanish-American War not only risked their lives in defense 
of their country, but were exposed in an extraordinary degree 
to suffering and death in fever-stricken swamps and foul mias- 
matic jungles of the Tropics. While not a great many were 
killed or wounded in battle, practically all returned with their 
constitutions undermined by diseases peculiar to the climates 
in which they served and will go through life physical wrecks. 
Although handicapped by broken health these brave boys will 
eare for their wives and children while living, but when they 
are gone, it is the duty of the Government they served to care 
for their widows and children. 

Mr. Speaker, we are a rich and powerful Nation. We can 
well afford to provide a liberal policy toward those who sacrifice 
home, health, and everything for our Nation’s good. I am more 
than glad to vote liberal pensions for those who served in the 
Spanish-American War and just as glad to extend such benefits 
to the widows and children of such soldiers. It was the first 
time our soldiers ever served in the Tropics under climatic con- 
ditions unusual to them. They were paid no bounty or substi- 
tute money and were not drafted for service. To not provide 
pensions for the widows and children of these men would be 
an unjust discrimination and a disgrace to our Government. 

Mr. Speaker, I am in hearty sympathy with the purposes and 
provisions of this bill. The men who served in the War with 
Spain are entitled to this consideration. Let us pass it without 
a dissenting vote and show the world that the American Nation 
is made up of a grateful people. Let us do this in behalf of as 
brave and patriotic a soldiery as ever lined up on the field of 
battle. 
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Mr. CLAYPOOL. Mr. Speaker, it is indeed true that men 
equally honest and possessing practically the same facts often, 
by different processes of reasoning, arrive at very different 
conclusions. But when, in addition to the different processes 
of reasoning just mentioned, we add different motives we make 
it practically impossible to arrive at an agreement. 

Those who favor charging all who use the canal a reasonable 
toll defend their position, first, because we solemnly agreed in 
the Hay-Pauneefote treaty to do so, and second, because even 
aside from said agreement they believe as an economic propo- 
sition the American people, having invested in the canal $400,- 
000,000 and will be called upon annually for 825.000.000 more 
for its maintenance, there is no plausible reason for permitting 
vessels the free use of it whether they belong to a Shipping Trust 
or a foreign nation. 

All the talk about America “ truckling ” to England is simply 
“ jingoism” run to seed, and is the assumed argument of those 
who can define no legitimate reason for robbing the American 
people for the benefit of special privilege and who desire to 
arouse national prejudices and thus conceal their true motives 
and gain a political advantage. Listening to the speeches of 
those jingoists one would suppose England had actually threat- 
ened to fire on American ships or fortifications, and that for 
the sake of peace President Wilson had hauled down the 
American flag. 

But what are the facts? Instead of even suggesting war 
England has in the most friendly manner called attention to the 
written a t between the two nations known as the Hay- 
Pauncefote treaty. They call attention to the provision of that 
written agreement wherein we join in saying the canal shall be 
open to the yessels of commerce and war of all nations observ- 
ing certain rules on terms of entire equality. They go one step 
further and say if the words “terms of entire equality” need 
be construed, let us submit our cause to The Hague and let that 
decision be final. Why do we not submit our cause to an 
unbiased and disinterested court do you ask? Simply because 
the written words of our agreement with England, “terms of 
entire equality,” admit of but one construction, and we find it 
more honorable to recede from our former position than to be 
ignominiously defeated in the court of nations. 

Let any fair-minded American read clause 1 of article 3 of 
said written agreement between the United States and England 
and see what a reasonable construction of the language is. That 
clause is as follows: 

That the canal shall be free and open to the vessels of commerce and 
of war of all nations observing these rules on terms of entire equality, 
so that there shall be no discrimination against any such nation, or i 
citizens or its subjects, in respect of the conditions and charges of 
traffic or otherwise. Such conditions and charges of traffic shall be 
just and equitable. 

Can we misinterpret the language used in our written agree- 
ment with England? Could the “terms of entire equality“ be 
more concise? Dare we contend that to permit coastwise Ameri- 
can vessels go free while charging all others toll is complying 
with the above agreement? Those who contend for the exemp- 
tion dare not face these facts, and as a subterfuge shout in 
thunder tones, We are taking down our flag to England.” 
Dare they face any American audience with such a pretense of 
argument? When the advocates of free tolls declare the canal 
is ours and we have a right to do what we please with it they 
overlook the fact that the canal was not built on American soil 
but on foreign land acquired for the express purpose of bulld- 
ing a canal thereon and accepted with certain express restric- 
tions. For illustration, when we acquired said property rights 
we agreed with Panama as follows: The canal, when con- 
structed, shall be open upon terms provided in the Hay-Paunce- 
fote treaty. Again agreeing in express terms that its use by all 
nations shall be upon terms of entire equality. 

I wish to call your attention to one further fact which seems 
to be overlooked in the heat of argument. The ground upon 
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which the canal is built, as well as the canal itself, has been 
paid for by the American people. But are these vessels, for 
which some are now asking the free use of the canal, the prop- 
erty of the American people? Not by any means. They are the 
property of speculators who do business for profit and charge 
for freight all that competition will justify.“ 

But there is one other feature to which I must call your at- 
tention. By the Hay-Pauncefote treaty, which is simply a writ- 
ten agreement between the United States and England, the 
American people, as a nation, were not obliged to take the 
money out of the Treasury with which to build the canal. They 
had seyeral options. One was that our Government might per- 
mit corporations to construct the canal. Suppose we had done 
so; would anyone contend that those corporations had a right 
to grant free use to some corporations and charge toll to others, 
thus plainly discriminating against some vessels while favoring 
others, in violation of the express terms of the agreement above 
quoted? And if these corporations had thus discriminated and 
the offended nation had complained, would those same jingoists 
have still shouted, “ We are truckling to England”? But sup- 
pose it were Holland that complained; you would not have 
heard one word from those same advocates of free toll. Not at 
all. But as a political proposition it looks good to raise a 
shout against England, just as schoolboys do after reading an 
account of Lexington and Bunker Hill, except for a very differ- 
ent purpose. In this matter they are hoping to divert the at- 
tention of the American people from the Shipping Trust while 
they favor them with free tolls and gain a political advantage 
on the other hand by arousing American hatred against Eng- 
land, and thus obtain votes. $ 

And, again, it is contended that the American marine needs 
the encouragement of free tolls. Let me call your attention to 
the further fact that none are permitted to. engage in coast- 
wise trade but our American ships, thus giving them an abso- 
lute monopoly of the very trade in question. Then shall we 
give them a further advantage of free tolls which amounts, in 
fact, to a ship subsidy? And when, I ask you, did the Demo- 
cratic Party ever indorse ship subsidies? 

But there is another phase of this question which lies close to 
the American people. Through their agents they have invested 
$400,000,000 in the Panama Canal. They anticipate being called 
on annually for an additional amount to maintain and operate 
it. It is estimated that these vessels now asking exemption, 
if required to pay toll will be called on annually for about three 
millions, for the canal must be maintained and operated. Now, 
this three millions must be collected either from the vessels en- 
gaged in coastwise trade or from the American people. Now, 
let me put the question squarely to you: Who should pay this 
three millions now being considered—the Shipping Trust, who 
use the canal and collect the profits of their enormous business, 
and who by use of the canal are saved thousands of miles by 
avoiding the Cape Horn ronte, or the American people, who 
haye already made an enormous investment, and who will be 
called on to pay the freight bills, and whose savings derived from 
the canal will be so small as never to be perceptible? Answer 
that question for yourselves and you will forget the cheap dec- 
la rations of war against England made by some wordy politician 
who quietly visits a battle field long after the war is over and 
reads the names of the fallen heroes inscribed on the monu- 
ments. If we were to propose to build a transcontinental! rail- 
road from New York to San Francisco, and after completing it 
at a cost to the American people of $400,000,000 say to some 
railroad magnates, Place your rolling stock on our road and 
use it free of charge, and, in addition, we will keep the road in 
good repair,” how many American people would indorse that 
proposition? But no doubt some “spellbinder” would insist 
that all this is necessary in order that an American company 
may successfully compete with a Canadian railroad which paral- 
lels our proposed road from the Atlantic to the Pacific. In all 
these propositions the fellow who works with his hands six 
days in the week and who is seldom thought of pays most of 
the freight. But in this Panama deal let us be fair to him 
and insist that the great steamship lines pay their small portion, 
at least, and not evade the real issue by indulging in an imagi- 
nary war with England, who has not even frowned, but quietly 
stood upon her rights, as recorded in our written obligation, of 
which there can be no dispute. 

But, Mr. Speaker, it has for long years been extremely popu- 
lar in legislative circles to raise a hue and cry against railroads, 
Those who assume the guardianship of the interests of the 
Coastwise Shipping Trust first resort to a mimic war with, 
and surrender to, England. But lest they fail in this subter- 
fuge they couple with it a secondary war against railronds. 
They feel morally certain that if they fail in the war ery against 


England they will be at least able to draw public attention to 
their pretended war against railroads long enough to allow the 
Shipping Trust to steal from the people's pockets $3,000,000 
annually for all time in the free use of the Panama Canal, 
which all the American citizenship has built and paid for. 

Mr. Speaker, I represent the eleventh district of Ohio. We 
are situated 500 miles from the Atlantic seaboard and more 
than 2,000 miles from the Pacific. Our congressional district 
has practically one million of hard-earned money to-day in- 
vested in the Panama Canal, enough money which, if properly 
spent, would have given us one of the best public-road systems 
in the world. We are not complaining that you have taken this 
money away from us and invested it 2,000 miles to the south, 
but you must pardon our frowns when you threaten to turn 
over our investment to the free use of those engaged in a Ship- 
ping Trust who attempt to attract our attention by their cries 
of war on England and the railroads while they rob the Ameri- 
can people. 
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Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, when the proposition to 
make the Panama Canal free of tolls was first submitted to 
this House I voted against it and I have heard nothing in this 
discussion which leads me to change the views which I then 
entertained. At that time the subject was not befogged by 
false issues, by appeals to prejudice and passion, and by con- 
siderations of political adyantage. While free tolls were then 
adopted, no one heard or thought that if they had been re- 
fused that the sovereignty of the canal was involved. or our 
right to fortify it, and in case of war against our country to 
maintain belligerent rights therein could in any way be 
affected. 

But I shall not stop now to consider why on this occasion 
new questions have been raised where no doubt before existed, 
and new difficulties found which the most discerning could not 
see before. I shall content myself with setting forth the real 
issues joined, which are so simple and plain that he who runs 
may read, if his attention is not distracted by scare heads in 
relation to matters as to which there never has been any 
question or which have long since been settled. 

There are two, and only two, questions involved in this bill 
before the House to repeal the provision in exempting our coast- 
wise vessels from canal tolls. These questions are: 

First. Is this exemption economically wise and proper? 

Second. Is the exemption permissible under our treaty with 
Great Britain? 

As to the first proposition, I have yet to meet a person out- 
side of the regions which it is thought would be benefited by 
E is subsidy who claimed it was economically wise or defensible 
in practice. Does the distinguished gentleman from Illinois 
[Mr. Mann], who has so ably presented the arguments against 
the bill, claim that free tolls as an independent proposition is 
justifiable? No. Does our distinguished Speaker make any such 
claim? No. Ile says that the bill repudiates the Democratic 
platform, a matter which has no bearing on my vote. I might 
go through the list of the prominent advocates of free tolls 
and, save and excepting those from the coast States, not one 
has ever attempted to justify the proposition standing by itself. 
Their arguments are on other grounds, which I shall consider 
later. Nor is it strange. Our American vessels are giyen the 
sole privilege of carrying on the coastwise trade. The law for- 
bids foreigners to engage in it. This law, in effect, makes this 
trade a highly subsidized monopoly; but those concerned in it 
have not been satisfied with the special privileges thereby 
granted them. The steamship lines concerned in it are not 
under the control of the Interstate Commerce Commission, and 
fix rates at their will. The testimony taken before the com- 
mittees of this House shows without controversy that our coast- 
wise trade is in the hands of a combination the members of 
which neither compete with each other nor with the r. ilroads, 
but cheerfully, everywhere and upon all occasions, pile on all 
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the charges which the traffic will bear. I respectfully submit 
that it requires an amount of gall and nerve, found only in 
circles where this kind of business is thought legitimate, to ask 
that the people of Iowa be taxed to add to the swollen fortunes 
of the owners of this shipping. The most imaginative and flam- 
boyant supporter of this subsidy can not conceive how Iowa 
would receive a grain of benefit from this exemption. If any- 
thing, it would have a tendency to raise our railroad rates. 
The railroads will, in any event, lose all the slow freight from 
coast to coast. ! 

The great transcontinental lines that cross our State must 
make up for this loss in some direction. They have this traffic 
at present and it adds largely to their business and revenues, 
yet they are insisting that they ought to be permitted to raise 
their rates, and if the reports are correct the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission seems inclined to agree with them. We 
knew all this when we provided for the building of the canal, 
but Iowa did not hesitate. Her Congressmen voted the $400,- 
000,000 necessary to construct it, of which the share of my 
State is many millions. The canal will not begin to pay interest 
and expenses connected with it, even if all pay tolls. Iowa must 
help make up the shortage. Is not this enough? We have given 
the coast cities millions for their harbors and added millions 
for the rivers of the coast States, while we in Iowa have been 
getting nothing worth mentioning, and still they come for more. 

In reality there is no reason to expect that the shipping 
monopoly will lower its rate one cent below a point necessary 
to take the heavy freight from the railroads, and it will be able 
to do this easily and pay tolls. The remission of tolls will bene- 
fit no one and simply enable the combination to secure an extra 
profit of $2,000,000 annually, which is the amount generally esti- 
mated as due from them if they paid the same rates as others, 
If it were proposed in this House to grant the owners of these 
lines.an annual subsidy of $2,000,000, how many votes could it 
obtain? Very few, I imagine, and I do not believe that such a 
proposition would be supported by a solitary voter among my 
constituents; yet there is not the slightest difference in effect, 
either as to the shipowners or the United States Treasury, be- 
tween the proposition to grant them a subsidy of $2,000,000 and 
the provision for the remission of canal tolls. I am not in favor 
of such a subsidy and can not cast my vote for it. 

While the economical conditions that I have set forth are 
sufficient in themselves to cause me to support the present bill, 
I shall briefly refer to the provision of the treaty which applies 
to the subject under consideration. Article 3, section 1, of the 
treaty is as follows: 

The canal shall be free and open to the vessels of commerce and of 
war of all nations observing these rules on terms of entire equality, so 
that there shall be no discrimination against any such nation or its 
citizens or subjects in respect of the conditions or charges of traffic 
2 hon ee Such conditions and charges of traffic shall be just and 

qu Ne 

I have not the time to enter into a full discussion of this 
section in its legal phases and shall not undertake to present 
them. I can only say that the words “entire equality” have 
always seemed to me to admit of but one meaning, and my 
study of the question in all its bearings as a lawyer has only 
served to confirm my view that this language meant what it 
said. I shall, however, refer to one matter which, in my judg- 
ment, determines what construction we ought to put upon the 
treaty in order that it may be said that we make no demands 
upon other nations which we would not ourselves concede. 
We have had for many years a treaty with Great Britain rela- 
tive to the canals and channels of the Great Lakes. In that 
treaty Great Britain granted to the United States the use of 
the Canadian canals on “terms of equality” just as the United 
States by this treaty granted to Great Britain the use of the 
Panama Canal, and in the same words. Great Britain and 
- Canada at first contended that this provision did not apply to 
their coastwise trade, but we insisted that these words in- 
cluded all vessels no matter in what trade they were engaged, 
and after some years of contention we finally obtained the con- 
cession which we had dcmanded. The canals to which these 
words applied were built upon Canadian soil with Canadian 
money. In every way the circumstances were similar. Shall 
we now, after having made this demand and obtained by virtue 
of the construction which we ourselves put upon these words a 
most important concession—far more important than anything 
now inyolved—shall we now say that the language in the 
treaty means one thing when it is in our favor and the opposite 
when it is against us? Do any of us do business in this manner 
personally and can any nation survive that will thus conduct 
its foreign relations? What name would be applied to the 
private individual who conducted his business in this way and 
what name do we deserve ‘f we so conduct our transactions 
with other nations? 


It ought to be understood in this connection that the treaty 
rights which we have in the Canadian canals have been of im- 
mense value to the Middle West by reducing the rates on grain, 
and that with the completion of the Georgian Canal, connecting 
Lake Huron with Lake Ontario—a canal which will carry more 
traffic by far than will ever move over the Panama Canal—still 
greater benefits will be received. Inevitably, if we deny British 
vessels an equality in the Panama Canal, we must expect simi- 
lar treatment on the Canadian canals, to the great loss of a 
section which has paid so much toward the construction of the 
Panama Canal without any possibility of receiving any benefit 
therefrom. 

It has been asserted that the questions involved in this repeal 
are far-reaching and of highest importance. I agree, because I 
believe that nothing is of greater importance than national 
honor; but I am at a loss to understand how the right to grant a 
subsidy to the interest now most favored of all in this country 
can be for a moment weighed in the balance against our reputa- 
tion for consistency, integrity, and fair dealing. What is this 
great privilege that we are to give up and this wonderful con- 
cession that we are to make, as some would have us believe? 
We are merely depriving ourselves, if you consider it a depriva- 
tion, of the privilege of making a donation of $2,000,000 to an 
odious monopoly, and for this privilege gentlemen say, bom- 
bastically, they are willing to go to war, if need be, with any 
nation. This is too much. There will be no war, as everyone 
knows. There is no occasion for hurling defiance at anybody. 
We are in no more danger of war with Great Britain over this 
matter than we are with the inhabitants of Mars, and everyone 
knows it. Great Britain has never intimated anything of that 
kind. There would not be the difference to England in a decade 
that a day’s war would cost. It required some courage when 
we were a young and struggling Republic to defy the greatest 
power of Europe, but now that our riches and resources, in 
money and men, exceed that of any other nation, it is the part 
of a braggart and bully to talk about defying nations which 
merely peaceably protest against what they believe to be a vio- 
lation of their rights 

I know there are some who say that we are yielding up the 
sovereignty and control of the canal by this repeal. If these 
statements were not made by some gentlemen high in position 
and place, they would not receive a particle of attention. If 
there is anything that is settled internationally, it is that we 
haye both in right and in fact the sovereignty and control of 
Panama. Nobody has ever questioned it, unless it be these gen- 
tlemen who are now making such suggestions. The only other 
party to our contract, Great Britain, has expressly admitted 
it, and we have settled the proposition forever by fortifying the 
canal and announcing that we would defend it, while not a 
voice in the wide world has been raised in protest, nor is our 
right to so do disputed. It might as well be said that we are 
in danger of losing New York Harbor because British vessels 
are granted certain privileges therein. It is true that our sov- 
ereignty over New York Harbor was conceded by England more 
than a century ago, and in this respect it has precedence of our 
control of the Canal Zone, but this is the only advantage. Let 
me ask these gentlemen who say that by conceding to England 
equal privileges as to canal tolls at Panama we will lose the 
sovereignty and control of the canal to say whether, when 
Canada conceded us the right of equal tolls in the “Soo,” St. 
Lawrence, and Welland Canals—built, as I have said, on 
Canadian soil and with Canadian money—she thereby yielded 
to us the sovereignty and control of these canals? To this 
inquiry I invite the prayerful consideration of gentlemen who 
have been making these amazing declarations, for I do not 
expect an answer, 

It is said that if we put upon the treaty a construction for- 
bidding free tolls that we must also concede that the other pro- 
visions of the treaty would prevent our Navy, in case of war 
with any other power, from using the canal for belligerent pur- 
poses; but such a claim ignores a fundamental of international 
law that treaties are abrogated in case of war. It would be as 
reasonable to say that because we have a treaty with England 
admitting British ships to our ports under certain conditions, 
that in case of war with that power we were still bound to ad- 
mit them. The rule of international law is settled beyond con- 
troversy as to this point. It is that in case of war treaties are 
abrogated between the powers at war, and of necessity this rule 
would apply to any nation claiming a right under a treaty 
whether or not it was a contracting party. On this question 
there never can be any dispute among lawyers. And here again 
the only party with whom we have any contract has conceded 
and fully admitted our belligerent rights in the canal in case 
of war with any other power; and like the claim of toss of soy- 
ereignty, the suggestion that we might lose our beliigerent rights 
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in the canal in case of war comes singularly enough from gen- 
tlemen of this Horse. No foreigner of any standing has ever 
asserted it, 

I voted against the rule which cut off debate upon the bill and 
forbade any amendments to be offered, because I believe that a 
full and free discussion ought to be permitted and that amend- 
ments should be allowed. 

As the matter stands, the only change that can be made is 
through a motion to recommit, and only one motion of that kind 
is permitted. I am informed that such a motion will be made, 
but I have been unable to learn what form it will take. I will 
gladly vote to add to the bill a declaration that our present 
action is not to be taken as a construction of the treaty, and 
that any difference as to tolls upon the coastwise trade should 
be submitted to arbitration, because I admit that there is room 
for argument as to how the treaty should be construed, although 
satisfied that it is a mistaken policy to grant this subsidy. I 
will not, however, vote to make a declaration that we have the 
sovereignty and control of the canal. The publication of such a 
statement would be to admit that there had been some question 
or dispute as to our rights in this respect. I do not admit this, 
but deny it. That we have the complete sovereignty and control] 
over the canal, subject only to our treaty obligations, I am cer- 
tain, and no one has ever disputed our right thereto. If our 
sovereignty and control is to be questioned, it will remain for 
the gentlemen who introduced such a motion containing this 
declaration to question it for the first time. I am aware that a 
partisan advantage might be derived by supporting such a 
proposition, but I will not subordinate my principles to party 
profit, or endanger the honor and sovereignty of my country by 
making an assertion of a power in a manner which makes it 
seem that there are some who doubted or disputed it. 

The matter before us is one upon which it is easy to excite 
passion and stir up feeling by appeals to old prejudices. My 
vote may not be a popular one, but it involves the duties and 
principles of myself as a Congressman and of our people as a 
nation, and upon such a question I can not hesitate or falter. 
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7 2 and the sanitation of the Canal Zone,” approved August 24, 


THE QUESTION IN A NUTSHELL, 


Mr. GARDNER. Mr. Speaker, two years ago we passed a law 
which provided that all foreign vessels and all American ves- 
sels engaged in the foreign trade must pay certain traffic charges 
called “tolls” when they journey through the Panama Canal. 
That law exempted American steamships in the coastwise trade 
from paying any tolls. In other words, we arranged it so that 
foreign steamships and ocean-going American steamships and 
the American taxpayer must pay the entire cost of maintaining 
and operating a canal, while our great, prosperous coastwise 
steamship lines get off scot free. 

Now comes President Wilson and says that the arrangement 
was a foolish one anyway. What is far more important, he 
declares that we never had a right to pass any such law, be- 
cause it violates an agreement which we made with Great 
Britain. ‘The agreement which we made with Great Britain 
before we began to dig the canal was called the Hay-Pauncefote 
treaty. This is the contract which we made: 

Article 8, rule 1. The canal shall be free and open to the vessels of 
commerce and war of all nations observing these rules, on terms of en- 


tire equality, so that there shall be no discrimination such 


nation, or its citizens or subjects, in respect of the conditions or zes 


of traffic or othe 

It is hair splitting to say that the expression “ all nations” in 

rule 1 does not include the United States. We made a bargain. 

We ought to live up to it. That is all there is to the business. 
WHY NOT EXEMPT THE STEAMSHIP LINES FROM TAXATION? 


When all is said and done our coastwise shipping is highly 
protected anyway. No foreign vessel is permitted by law to 
enter our coastwise trade. It is a thriving business. It does 
not need any more special favors and exemptions. I should 
just as quickly yote to relieve our coastwise steamships from 


their taxes as from their tolls. Why should not those great 
coastwise steamship companies pay their share toward the cost 
a er and operating the Panama Canal, I should like | 

What ails us? Are we afraid that some one will think us 
bought up by the railroads or toadying to England, or some 
rubbish of that sort? 

IN THE NAME OF THE CONSUMER. 

To be sure, it will cost the steamship companies 60 cents less 
to carry a ton of flour from San Francisco to New York if we 
are kind enough to operate the canal at the people's expense. 
without charging tolls to our coastwise trade. How much of 
that saving of 60 cents per ton do you suppose that the con- 
sumer will get after the steamship companies and all the middle- 
men have taken their shares? 
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Mr. LAZARO. Mr. Speaker, we all realize that the Panama 
Canal tolls question now before this Congress is one of great | 
importance to the American people. Whether the exemption | 
clause of the Panama Canal act violates the Hay-Pauncefote | 
treaty or not, I shall not attempt to say that I know. I do 
know, however, that some of the «eatest constitutional lawyers | 
of this country are divided on the question. 

The President of the United States told us in his message a 
few days ago that he had not come before us to inject his per- | 
sonal views, but had come as the representative of our people, 
to say to us that all the other nations of the world were unani- 
mous in their interpretation of the treaty, and that is that the 
free-tolls clause is a violation of our treaty, and that the United 
States could not afford to ignore a world protest against what | 
the world regards as a breach of our obligation; and he ap- 
pealed to us to uphold his hands, so that in the future he 
would be in a position to go forward in his dealings with the | 
3 of the world for the welfare and prosperity of our 
People. 

Mr. Richard Olney, former Democratie Secretary of Stat 
in a letter to Hon. ANDREW J. Perers, Representative from Mas- 


sachusetts, says: 

I have your favor of the 25th instant, asking my views as to how a | 
Re tative in Co: should vote on the bill to repeal the free- 
tolls provision of the Canal act. | 


If I were in your position, I am very certain I should feel that 1 

ought to stand by the President. 
e situation peculiar. Here is a treaty unquestiona obscure 

and susceptible of two op te . as conclusively shown 

the conflicting views of two Presidents of the United States and by | 

irreconcilable differences of fing among eminent lawyers, with- | 

out regard to their political affiliations. Recognizing this situation, 
and though he might have proposed arbitration, the President, in effect. 
declares that the merits of the issue are immaterial, and that the repeal 
of the act which raises the issue is absolutely essential to our 
stan with the great powers of the world and to the proper conduct 
of our foreign relations. He makes this declaration as President and 
as that branch of the National Government especially charged with our J 
foreign relations, and takes the responsibility of assuri ongress and 
the country that, as com with the results to be gained by repeal, 
all other matters involved are of slight account. Now, this declaration 
of the President must be accepted as made tn faith, with absolute 
sincerity, and with an intimate knowledge of foreign relations that 
Congress can not pretend to know. What else, therefore, is there to do 
but follow the President's lead upon a matter upon which he is en- 
titled to lead, both by reason of superior acquaintance with the subject 
and because our frame of government requires him to lead? It must 
be borne in mind that for Congress not to support such an urgent ap- 
peal as the President has made in this Instance is not merely to defeat 
a measure which may be, and which he deems to be, required both by 
the honor and the well-being of the Nation. It is to discredit him for 
the future, it is to weaken and prejudice him in his subsequent inter- 
course with foreign nations, it is to give them notice that he is rather 
a figurehead than a real factor in the National Government, and that 
dealings with him are hardly to ge ge as very serious affairs. 

Other pertinent considerations 1 g to the same result might be 


mention but in the precise situation now confronting Congress they 
may, 1 think, be safely passed over, because those already given ought | 
to be regarded as decisive. 


This is the first reason given why we should vote with the 
President; and I believe, with Mr. Olney, that weighty consid- 
eration should be given to the President's lead in this matter. 
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It is said by some that, in following the President, we violate 
the plank in the Democratic platform which declares for free 
tolls to American ships engaged in coastwise traffic. In reply to 
this, an overwhelming majority of the Democrats quote another 
plank of the same platform, which reads as Zollows: 

We believe in fostering, by constitutional regulation of commerce, the 
growth of a merchant marine which shall develop and strengthen the 
commercial ties which bind us to our sister Republics of the south; but 
without imposter additional burdens upon the people, and without 
bounties or subsidies from the Public Treasury. 

These two clauses—one opposing ship subsidy in clear terms, 
aud the other favoring ship .ubsidy disguised and concealed in 
th) cloak of free tolls—are inconsistent declarations. Both can 
not be given effect; one must stand and the other must fall. 

And this brings us to the economic side of the question. While 
this is not a direct subsidy, nobody will deny that it is an indi- 
rect subsidy, pure and simple. It makes no difference whether 
payments are made from the Treasury of the people, or pay- 
ments which are due the Treasury of the people are not col- 
lected; the result is the same upon the Treasury, the same. upon 
the private interests to be benefited, and the same upon the tax- 
payers of the country; in principle and in fact they are the 
same. In other words, free tolls is a ship subsidy in disguise, 
and disguised in a way to secure the indorsement of what had 
always been condemned by our Democratic Party. 

In considering this question let us not forget the fact that 
these so-called American ships do not belong to the American 
people, but that they belong to a few shipowners who con- 
stitute one of the most gigantic monopolies in the United States. 
Let me call your attention to the report made recently by Judge 
ALEXANDER, chairman of the Committee on Merchant Marine, 
of which I am a member, which shows that 94 per cent of all 
the Atlantic and Gulf coastwise shipping is owned directly by 
railroads or shipping combinations, and that this combination 
has eliminated all competition and controls our coastwise ship- 
ping absolutely. Some claim that if we let this monopoly pass 
their ships free of charge through the Panama Canal it will 
enable them to lower the transportation rates, and thereby bring 
competition against the transcontinental railroads, and in that 
way be of benefit to the people. But the only way to judge the 
future is by the past, and judging from the past, as shown by 
the recent investigation of the Shipping Trust, it is absurd to 
believe that this shipping monopoly would lower their freight 
rates as a result of free tolls, when we know that they work 
hand in hand with the railroads for their own selfish gains. 

We spent $400,000,000 in the construction of the canal, and 
the interest on this debt will amount to ten millions every year. 
This interest charge will be added to an expenditure of ten mil- 
lions more to maintain an army on the Isthmus, four mil- 
lions for the operation of the canal, one million to main- 
tain it, and $250,000 rent to the Government of Panama; 
and it is nothing but fair that all ships passing through the 
canal should pay tolls so as to make it self-supporting, and in 
that way reimburse the American people in a measure instead 
of being a continued additional burden on them for the benefit 
of the Shipping Trust. I see no reason why this monopoly oper- 
ating coastwise ships should be given privileges that no other 
American can enjoy. It violates the old Democratic doctrine of 
“equal rights to all and special privileges to none.” 

When the Hay-Pauncefote treaty was before Congress for rati- 
fication, an amendment in the Senate exempting American coast- 
wise vessels from tolls was defeated by a sweeping vote. Subse- 
quently, under the Taft administration, the bill for the remission 
of tolls to such ships was passed. But when this Panama Canal 
act exempting these ships from the payment of tolls was passed 
in the Sixty-second Congress, a majority of the House Democrats 
voted against it. I propose to vote with the majority of Demo- 
crats in this House now to repeal it. 


Panama Canal Tolls and the World’s Peace. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CLEMENT BRUMBAUGH, 


OF OHIO, 
In tne House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Tuesday, March 81, 1914, 

On the bill (H. R. 14385) to amend section 5 of “An act to provide for 
the opening, maintenance, protection, and operation of the Panama 
tim and the sanitation of the Canal Zone," approved August 24, 
Mr. BRUMBAUGH. Mr. Speaker, the Panama Canal tolls 

proposition, now under discussion before this House, furnishes 

the most difficult question with which this Congress has had 
to deal. I have had more difficulty in arriving at a con- 


clusion as to how I should register my vote on this proposi- 
tion than on any other question and, I might add, on all other 
questions combined that haye come before the entire Sixty- 
third Congress. 

MY FIRST IMPULSE. 

My first impulse was to register my yote against the propo- 
sition. I suppose my German-Swiss-Irish combination natu- 
rally gave me this impulse; and I may add that if, after 
careful consideration of this entire subject and after hearing 
all that has been said both for and against this proposition, 
I thought for one moment that the United States was yielding 
to a demand of any foreign nation or yielding any of our 
national sovereignty over the canal, I would not hesitate to 
vote against this proposition, regardless of our President’s 
request notwithstanding, much as I respect his judgment and 
believe in his patriotism and much as I naturally should hate 
to take such a course. Furthermore, no one who knows of my 
effort in the past in the Ohio Legis!ature in behalf of the Boer 
Republic or my position in regard to home rule for Ireland 
will accuse me of truckling to British demands. 

MUCH MISLEADING JINGO TALK. 


Mr. Speaker, there has been much misleading jingo talk in 
this debate. Every candid man in the United States will 
realize that the most of it has been put forth for political 
effect. It is singular, indeed, that the most rancorous jingo 
talk and savage criticism of the President has come from 
our Republican friends, who two years ago voted the other 
way and now reverse themselves and hold the President up to 
ridicule and even question the sincerity of his motives. 

THE FACTS OF THE SITUATION, 


The true facts of the situation, Mr. Speaker, are easily and 
readily discernible, however much some of us may be in- 
clined to régret them; nevertheless they exist, and we, having 
become one of the parties to a treaty contract, can no more 
honorably disregard our contract and obligations, which we 
thereby agreed to, than any honorable, honest man could dis- 
regard his contract, which he had entered into and agreed to. 
An individual may afterwards regret the terms of a contract, 
but when his fist is to it and his name has been signed to it 
his honor compels him to stand by it. This Nation made a 
treaty contract. We put our fist to it, we signed it, and our 
honor binds us to it. That is all there is to the situation, 
regret it however much we may. 

Furthermore, we asked for the treaty contract; we even sug- 
gested the nature of the treaty contract; we were anxious 
to have it to enable us to obtain the opportunity to begin the 
construction of the canal. We may regret the contract, but I 
do not see how we can in honor repudiate it. 

I can not in the short time allotted me discuss all the treaties 
leading up to the Hay-Pauncefote treaty, but the whole thing 
is boiled down and told in two short paragraphs, which re- 
cently appeared in one of the great Ohio daily newspapers— 
the Ohio State Journal—and I here incorporate the editorial 
in said paper, with the brief comments relating thereto from 
one of Ohio's greatest newspaper editorial writers, who is not 
only a student of history, but a veteran of the Civil War, and hap- 
pens to be a Republican in politics. The editorial is as follows: 

THE FACTS ABOUT TOLLS. 


The section of the Hay-Pauncefote treaty that has caused all the toll 
turmoil is as fellows: 

„The canal shall be open to the vessels of commerce and war of 
all nations observing these rules on terms of entire equality, so that 
there shall be no discrimination against any such nation or its citi- 
zens or subjects in respect of the conditions or charges of trafic. 

Several years after this treaty was signed by the United States and 
Great Britain, the United States Congress, in 1912, enacted a law dis- 
criminating against other nations by exempting our vessels operating in 
the paapa tes Sg trade from the payment of tolls. All other nations re- 

rded it as a violation of the treaty. England wanted to refer it to 

he Hague, but that we would not consent to. Then President Wilson 
went before eons ir and asked the repeal of the law. Here is what 
the President said: y 

“T have come to state to you a fact and a situation, Whatever may 
be our own differences of opinion concerning this much-debated meas- 
ure, its meaning is not debated outside the United States. Everywhere 
else the language of the treaty Is given but one interpretation, and that 
interpretation precludes the exemption I am asking you to repeal. We 
consented to the treaty; its language we accepted, if we did not 
originate it; and we are too big, too powerful, too self-respecting a 
Nation to interpret with too strained or refrained a reading of words 
of our promises just because we have power enough to give us leave to 
read them as we please.” 

These two quotations, the treaty and the message, give to the candid 
reader all that he needs to know to form a correct opinion of the 
matter. The President’s statement is an insurmountable argument in 
behalf of repeal. 

MY ATTITUDE AND MY YOTE. 


Mr. Speaker, although, as above indicated, I am casting my 
yote against my somewhat natural inclination in the matter, 
still, when I view this question from our treaty obligations, 
which we entered into, and also from the standpoint of the 
larger good to be obtained, it is plain to me that I should vote 
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to sustain the President and to grant his request, which he so 
earnestly implored this Congress to grant him. 


OBLIGATION TO PARTY. 


If I view this question from a strictly party obligation, my 
duty remains the same. I was elected to this Congress as a 
Democrat, to support the policies of a Democratic President, 
and it has been a pleasure to me to follow and support our 
great President in all of his wise, constructive, and progressive 
policies of the past. With all of these policies I have been in 
entire accord and have given them willing support. To be in 
a position to do this, I have been here constantly since Inau- 
guration Day, March 4, 1913. I have believed in the past that 
the footsteps of our great President and our great Secretary of 
State will lead us in the right direction, and I sincerely trust 
that it may prove true in this case. [Applause.] 

SUBSIDY AND PLATFORM. 

There are many arguments on both sides of this proposition. 
In passing I want to very briefly refer to but two. First, ex- 
pense of upkeep of the canal and ship subsidy. Second, the 
plank in the Demoeratic platform. 

Tt cost practically $400,000,000. to dig the canal. It will cost 
$25.000,000 yearly to pay the interest on the bonds and to take 
care of the canal. The cost of building the canal and the $25,- 
000,000 every year expeuse on the canal must be met in some 
form of taxation. If we charge no tolis, then the people in all 
parts of the United States, who never use the canal and will 
never be directly benefited by the canal, must pay the cost and 
yearly expense for those who use the canal and will make 
great profit out of the canal. Is this fair? If it is, then they 
should pay no tolls. If it is not fair, then those who use the 
canal should pay some toll for the upkeep of the canal. 

THE COASTWISE SHIPPING TRUST. 

Again, the coastwise ships have for many ye irs been one of 
the most powerful trusts and monopolies in the world. The 
ships that operate only along the coast and do not cross the seas 
are termed coastwise ships. The coastwise shipowners, by 
uniting, own and control the docks, ports, harbors, and wharves 
on the Atlantie and Pacific coasts, and have been able to form 
and operate one of the most oppressive and exclusive monopo- 
lies in the United States. They have swept out of existence 
and kept out of existence all rivals and competitors. Even 
when lumber was plentiful in the United States they so con- 
trolled the shipping rates that they made lumber high to 
the home builders all over the United States, and they have 
kept coal and fuel high in the same way. By sworn testi- 
mony it is stated that their income is more than 18 per cent 
on their stock, and it is claimed that it is watered stock, 
at that. These coastwise vessels, therefore, forming this Ship- 
ping Trust and monopoly, now earning possibly 20 per cent 
and more, desire to be exempt from paying tolls to pass through 
this canal built by taxing all the people 8100, 000.000 to build it, 
and which must be kept up by taxing all the people $25,000.000 
a year—this Shipping Trust wants to use the canal free of 
tolls. Is it right; is it fair; is it just to the people of the in- 
land States? The toll proposed to be charged is only $1.20 dis- 
placement ton, or for each 100 feet cubie capacity. Every time 
a ship goes through this canal, counting the average ship ca- 
pacity at $1.20 per ton displacement capacity, the ship would 
pay into the Treasury to help meet the $25,000,000 expense on 
the canal from $5,000 to $10,000 in tolls. If these tolls are re- 
mitted and the ship goes through toll free, then this gift or 
subsidy to the Shipping Trust must be met by taxation on all 
the people of the United States. Is this fair; is it just? 

CANAL EXPENSE YOR EACH CONGRESSIONAL DISTRICT. 

Take a simple illustration of the great expense of the Panama 
Canal. Divide the expense to dig the canal and also divide the 
$25,000,000 expense per year to maintain the canal by the num- 
ber of congressional districts in the United States, and each 
congressional district in the United States has invested about 
$1,000,000 in the construction of the canal and will spend about 
$60,000 per year each year in the future to maintain the canal. 

In other words, Franklin County, or the twelfth congressional 
district, has about $1,000,000 invested in the construction of the 
eanal and will be ealled on each year to furnish about $60,000 
to support and maintain the canal. Should the citizens of 
Franklin County pay all this and let the ships belonging to the 
eoastwise Shipping Trust use the canal free of toll and pay 
nothing toward the yearly expense for operating and maintain- 
ing the canal? 

I do not think there is a single citizen in my district who is 
in any way connected with the shipping interests that will use 
this canal. Should I vote to tax him $10,000 every time a ship 
goes through this canal and take the money out of his pocket 
by taxing him and give it to a ship subsidy and monopoly that 


is now making over 20 per cent on its more or less watered stock? 
I do not believe I would be voting in the interest of my cen- 
stituency to do this. 


THAT PLANE IN THE DEMOCRATIC PLATFORM. 
Just a brief notice concerning the charge that we are re- 


| pudiating a plank in the Democratie national platform. 


Mr, Speaker, this plank that we are charged with repudiating 
needs a word of explanation. First, How did it get in the 
Democratic platform: because it is stray timber and in strange 
company. Moreover, it is in violation of all the planks in our 
Democratic platforms for a hundred years. This plank, de- 
claring for exemption of tolls for coastwise vessels, was inserted 
after a 10 days’ nerve-racking, mind-exhausting national con- 
vention, and it violated another plank in that same Democratic 
platform which pledges us against all forms of taking money 
out of the pockets of the people by taxation for any sort of 
subsidizing. It is strange that Democrats do not look to this 
old, seasoned Democratic plank that has been in all our plat- 
forms of the past that forbids subsidizing, rather than to look 
to this new, strange plank of spurious, worm-eaten, subsidizing 
foreign timber. A careful reading of the platform is earnestly 
commended by anyone having any doubt as to this matter and 
y all who talk about the repudiation of the Democratic plat- 

orm. 

When we vote against this ship subsidy and its free tolls for 
coastwise vessels we are keeping the faith of the fathers and 
voting in line with all the Democratic platforms from Thomas 
Jefferson down to the present time, although in so doing we 
may be removing this new spurious plank in a Democratic plat- 
form which crept in without due consideration in the turmoil 
accompanying the close of the exhaustive 10 days’ national 
convention at Baltimore. 

The Baltimore national platform of 1912, as stated above, 
contains two planks on the same subject, and they flatly contra- 
dict each other. The first plank, declaring against subsidy for 
any purpose, is genuine, Democratic doctrine and is in line with 
all past Dcmoeratie planks in Democratic platforms of the past 
on this subject. The second plank is spurious and was stealth- 
ily inserted, declaring for subsidy for the coastwise shipping 
monopoly, being in direct conflict with the Democratic plank 
in the same platform preceding it and violating the doctrines of 
the Democratic Party from the beginning of its history. No 
man in Congress or out of Congress can vote on this subject 
without repudiating one or the other of these two planks. I 
have been talking and voting against trusts and monopolies for 
years, and I propose to vote that way now. I propose to vote 
against this spurious, stealthily inserted, undemocratic, sub- 
sidizing plank, and to vote in accordance with the old Demo- 
cratic plank in the same Democratic platform that rings true 
to all the Democratie platforms of the past on this subject— 
that keeps the faith of the fathers and that contains one of the 
cardinal principles upon which Democracy is founded, as ex- 
pressed by Jefferson, the founder of the party, Equal rights 
for all and special privileges to none.” [Applause] 

MISLEADING TALK ABOUT SURRENDERING THE UNITED STATES SOVEREIGNTY 
OVER THE CANAL. AND YIELDING TO GREAT BRITAIN. 

Mr. Speaker, there has been much misleading talk about sur- 
render of United States sovereignty over this canal and about 
yielding to the demands of Great Britain. Those who are 
loudly talking about this should remember that there was noth- 
ing surrendered in our recent vote the other day that was not 
surrendered years ago by our solemn treaty agreement contract 
in the Hay-Pauncefote treaty and ratified by our Republican 
friends. All that took place before I was elected to Congress 
or before this Congress convened. 

THE PLAIN FACTS.. 

What are the plain facts of the situation? Back, prior to 
1850, we began talking about digging a canal to connect the 
Atlantic and Pacific Oceans. On May 22, 1850, we made a 
treaty with Great Britain known as the Clayton-Bulwer treaty, 
I quote one clause of that treaty: 


The Governments of the United States and Great Britain hereby de- 
clare that neither the ene nor the other will ever obtain or maintain 
for itself any exclusive control over said ship canal, agreeing that 
neither will ever erect nor maintain any. fortifications commanding the 
same, or in the vicinity thereof, or occupy or fortify, or colonize, or 
assume or exercise any dominion over Nicaragua, Costa Rica, the 
Mosquito Coast, or any part of Central America. 

Under this treaty, so signed and ratified, nething was done 
for many years by cither Government, but the Spanish War 
and the trip of the Oregon made the canal question a vital issue 
in American politics, and the United States, through its then 
Secretary of State; John Hay, took the initiative to bring about 


a modification of the Clayton-Bulwer treaty. We desired it, of 


course, modified’ in our interest. As a result a new treaty was 
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made, known as the Hay-Pauncefote treaty, one clause of 
which reads as follows: 

The canal shall be free and open to the vessels of commerce and of 
war of all nations observing these rules on terms of entire ` 
that there shall be no discrimination against any such — or its 
citizens or subjects, in respect of the conditions or mue ger 
or Be ne Se condi ons and charges of traffic shall be just 
eg 

If ever language was clear, this language is clear. If this 
clause does not mean what it says, it means nothing. Until the 
coastwise shipping monopoly saw a chance to grab millions of 
dollars per year at the expense of the National Treasury no 
one ever pretended that it meant anything else than what it 
plainly said. [Applause.] 

Hay is dead and Lord Pauncefote is dead, but Joseph H. 
Choate. who at the time was our American ambassador to Great 
Britain and who helped to negotiate the treaty, is still alive. 
No other living man is so well qualified to give testimony as to 
the meaning of this provision, and this is what Mr. Choate 
says: 

I venture to say that in the whole course of the ae sgh we of this 

iculłar treaty no claim, no suggestion, was made t there should 
any exemption of anybody. 

The whole civilized world expects the United States to abide 
by its treaty. If we do not do so, then, as Senator LODGE says, 
we are threatened with the stigma of an outlaw nation which 
has no respect for its solemn word or its solemn pledges. The 
President of the United States, in urging Congress to repeal the 
special canal privilege granted to coastwise monopoly in viola- 
tion of our treaty contract, has said: 4 


I ask this of you in support of the foreign policy of the administra- 
tion. I shall not know how to deal with matters of even greater dell- 
cacy and nearer consequence if you do not grant it to me in ungrudging 
measure. 


KICKING UP A DUST TO HIDE THB REAL ISSUE. 

All this talk of British influence and surrender to Great Brit- 

ain is no more than so much dust kicked up to hide the real 
issue and to prevent the people from seeing that they were to 
be taxed millions every year for the benefit of the Coastwise 
Shipping Trust. 
* Great Britain owns the Canadian Soo Canal, the Welland 
Canal, and the Suez Canal. Because of a treaty contract our 
ships go through these three British-owned canals on exactly 
the same terms as do the ships of Great Britain. Will anyone 
be so foolish as to argue that Great Britain by this reason sur- 
rendered any national sovereignty to the United States thereby, 
and if we keep the terms of our solemn treaty contract obliga- 
tions and let British ships pass through the Panama Canal on 
terms of equality with our ships, just as Great Britain does 
with us in her three canals and as we agreed to do in the Hay- 
Pauncefote treaty, why should anyone be so unfair as to argue 
that thereby we surrender any national sovereignty over the 
Panama Canal to Great Britain? Are not the two cases exactly 
similar and parallel in every way? 

oe this point the Secretary of State, Mr. Bryan, has well 
said: 

The friends of free tolls gaye conclusive proof that they were con- 


scious of the weakness of their position when they attempted to appeal 
to prejudice rather than to reason, Every time our party has attempted 


to uce the tariff we have confronted with the cha: 
lowering the tariff we were surrendering our markets to fo manu- 
facturers. “ Tbe-surrender-to-England argument is being used now 


pe as it has been used in the past for the benefit of the same selfish 
terests, and now that the people have tariff reduction they 
can no longer be frightened by this subterfuge. 


SHALL WE GIVE THE PEOPLE'S MONEY GOTTEN BY TAXATION TO THE 
COASTWISE SHIPPING TRUST AS SUBSIDY OR SHALL THE COASTWISE 
SHIPPING TRUST HELP PAY FOR THE USE OF THE CANAL? 

Mr. Speaker, it is plain that $25,000,000 for the expense of this 
canal must be raised every year. Shall we take the people's 
money by taxation to this extent from all parts of the United 
States to meet this expense and let the Shipping Trust use the 
canal without bearing any part of this expense, or shall we 
charge this Shipping Trust that uses the canal a small toll as 
proposed, which shall go into the Publie Treasury to help meet 
the 825.000.000 yearly expense on this canal? I should think 
the Shipping Trust would feel that the people at large in the 
United States were generous enough to them when they spent 
$400,000,000 to dig this canal, and that the Shipping Trust 
would be glad to show its appreciation by paying this toll fee. 

It should always be remembered that this toll exemption so 
fiercely demanded is not to be given to all American ships, but 
only to those American ships doing a coastwise business; only 
those ships belonging to the American Shipping Trust. Ameri- 
can ships that go through the canal and carry the produce of 
our farms and factories to foreign markets, and thereby give 
us a market for all sales abroad, are not exempt from payment 
of tolls, but must pay tolls the same as foreign ships. ‘There 
could be no quibble on this point. Why should this distinc- 
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tion and favor be shown to a certain class of American ships? 
Are not these American ships that cross the seas with American 
produce also built with American money, owned by American 
citizens, manned by American sailors, and fiy the American 
flag? e 

If we are to have free tolls and the taxpayers of the country 
are to foot the bills, then let us have free tolls for those Amer- 
ican ships that carry the produce of the farms and factories 
across the seas and thus give us a market and outlet for the 
products of the farm and factory. Surely free tolls would at 
least be as justifiable for these American ships that increase 
and widen the trade and commerce of the United States, and 
thus benefit and serve al] the peoplé of the United States, as 
free tolls to the ships belonging to the coastwise Shipping Trust. 
[Applause.] 
BETTER USE OF THE PUBLIC MONEY THAN SUBSIDIZING A SHIPPING 

TRUST WITH FREE TOLLS. ~ 

Let the Shipping Trust pay this toll money into the United 
States Treasury and we can use it to good account. The United 
States Treasury needs it. We need it to help in our system of 
building good roads for the benefit of all our citizens. The 
United States Treasury can better expend its money in pro- 
moting our contemplated system of building good reads for the 
benefit of all the people, and in building fortifications along our 
rivers and harbors to prevent floods and overflows and to pro- 
tect the lives and homes of our people, rather than in subsidizing 
a shipping trust and paying out the people’s money to make 
a present of free tolls to a shipping trust that is now making 
more than 20 per cent on its investment. 

THE LARGER GOOD—-THE PEACE OF THE WORLD, 


No one who heard the President in his great plea to both 
branches of Congress on this matter could fail to note the 
intense earnestness and the serious manner in which he made 
that plea to Congress to grant his request. No one understood 
the facts of the past concerning this question more fully than 
did the President, and no one could understand so fully the 
serious necessity of the future as could the President. In his 
solemn judgment he considered it absolutely necessary, and 
he pled with us to grant his request. Under all the surround- 
ing circumstances I do not feel that I would have been justified 
in voting to refuse to grant the President's request. 

The President spoke seriously and solemnly of the larger 
good to be accomplished. If by granting his request and thereby 
proving to the nations of the world our due regard for treaty 
obligations solemnly entered into by us, we shall be able to have 
that concerted action upon the part of the friendly nations of 
the world that will enable us to accomplish those things by 
peaceful means that otherwise would compel this Nation, under 
our construction and obligation of the Monroe doctrine, to wage 
a bloody war to accomplish—if it shall turn out in the future 
that that larger good shall prevent the sands of Mexico from 
being dyed with the blood of American youth, if it shall keep 
from our fair land the horrors of war, who shall then say that 
the President did not act wisely, nobly, and well? [Applause.] 

While we all that war to maintain our Federal 
Union, to repel invasion, to defend our liberties, our honor, 
and our flag, as well as war for humanity's sake, is, when nec- 
essary, justifiable war, yet, Mr. Speaker, at no time in the his- 
tory of the world should war between Christian nations be so 
impossible and so unnecessary as at this time. This Nation 
has its face set toward the morning of the dawning of peace— 
world-wide and universal. It would be a monumental calamity 
to turn about and face the dark night of bloody war. 

Recently this Congress had under consideration a naval holi- 
day proposition or a suspension of naval construction program. 
On Saturday, December 6, 1913, I addressed the House on this 
proposition, and the remarks made by myself on that date I 
desire to herewith incorporate as a part of this discussion. 

SUSPENSION OF NAVAL CONSTRUCTION PROGRAM. 
SPEECH OF HON. CLEMENT EBRUMBAUGH OF OHIO, IN THE 
REPRESENTATIVES, SATURDAY, DECEMBER 6, 1913. 


The House had under consideration House resolution (H. Res. 298) 
to authorize the President to cooperate with the United Kingdom of 
Great Britain to the end that naval construction may be suspended for 
the perlod of one year. 

Mr. BRUMBAUGH. Mr. Speaker, this occasion seems to me 
to be a most opportune time to consider and to vote upon this 
grent resolution. We have recently listened to, and there is yet 
fresh in our minds, one of the greatest presidential messages 
ever delivered by any President of these United States. [Ap- 
plause.] A message that will have a far-reaching effect for 
good, a message that will live in history, a message that in its 
human side wherein it deals with man's obligations to his fel- 
low men, to quote the President's own words uttered on another 
occasion, “ seems like a breath out of God's own presence.” 
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Mr. Speaker, it is surely a matter of congratulation to the 
country and to us all, regardless of political affiliations, to observe 
how. grandly and with what consummate ability our great Presi- 
dent is meeting and measuring up to every delicate emergency. 
He is leading the thought of the world to higher planes and better 
things. I believe that in the future our school readers will 
contain, and the youth of the land will commit to memory, his 
great speeches for their classical diction, their literary eloquence, 
and their patriotic inspiration, just as they now commit the 
speeches and sayings of the immortal Jefferson and the im- 
mortal Lincoln. 

It is a strange observation to note that when Lincoln delivered 
his great Gettysburg oration it took the country some time to 
appreciate it, and we came to know it in its full force and 
beauty only after the great magazines of the country had 
pointed out to us its grandeur and sublime eloquence. 

The magazines of the country are beginning to point out to us 
that President Wilson’s recent great oration at Gettysburg is a 
fitting companion piece to Lincoln’s immortal oration delivered 
there 50 years ago. They form the milestones of 50 years that 
mark the Nation’s loftiest thought and purest aspirations. 

Mr. Speaker, this resolution seeks to have the great nations of 
the world agree to suspend nayal operations for one year; or, in 
other words, to take a naval holiday, I shall most gladly sup- 
port this resolution, because it points to the beginning of that 
better day for which prophets have prayed, poets have sung, and 
humanity has longed for; that day when we can beat our swords 
and implements of warfare into plowshares, and when men shall 
learn the trade and art of war no more forever. That grand 
and sublime condition of human brotherhood among all God's 
children is a consummation devoutly to be wished. 

There has not been, nor do I think there can be, any real justi- 
fiable argument presented against the grand and almost holy 
purposes of this resolution. 

The horrors of war all admit; the burdens of war in blood and 
money fall ‘upon all, but are necessarily heaviest on the un- 
offending, the innocent, the laborers, the workingmen, and the 

r. ‘ 

Think of it, $15,000,000 to build and equip just one battleship. 
With that great amount of money spent for just one battleship 
the Nation can build a good-roads highway of trade and com- 
merce from ocean to ocean and, better still, thus preferring to 
build, would be building a highway of righteousness through 
the hearts of all mankind. 

With that money spent for just one battleship we can succor 
and support every worthy old man or old woman, in their sun- 
set of life, in the United States. But, my friends, the stupendous 
waste and folly is only apparent when we stop to ponder that 
it is not just one battleship, but two or four, per year; and, as 
the matter now stands, in this insane, wicked waste and folly 
we must build in the future not 1 but 24 battleships to equal 
either of our great rivals—England or Germany. And then 
keep going on. 

Not only is the cost of a single battleship stupendous, but the 
cost to equip and maintain it while it floats in idleness the seas 
to challenge quarrels is enormous. I speak not of the wages paid 
the poor sailors. These are too low and are only a small pit- 
tance compared with other expenses. 

Look at these figures as furnished by the Navy Department of 
the Government. We have the battleship, itself costing from 
$12,000,000 to $15,000,000 each. Just stop and think how much 
money that is and what different good and mighty things we 
could do with $15,000,000. But $15,000,000 is the cost of only 
one battleship. We are told that we should have 24 more 
battleships in addition to what we already have. 

On each and every battleship we must have ten 14-inch 45- 
caliber guns. The cost of each gun, manufactured at our own 
navy yard, is over $51,000. These guns can be fired only about 
175 times each ; then the gun must be relined at a cost of $15,000 
per gun. Every time one of these guns is fired in target prac- 
tice the ammunition costs $240 per gun. Every time one of these 
guns is fired in battle the ammunition costs $780 per gun. The 
cost to fire 10 guns one round in battle is about $8,000. 

We now have 12 battleships of the first line, 19 battleships of 
the second line, 10 armored cruisers, 10 monitors, 31 destroyers, 
27 gunboats, 28 torpedo boats, 22 submarines, besides tugs, 
cruisers, converted yachts, transports, and other boats; a grand 
total of 323 ships, of which only 26 are unserviceable for war 
purposes, 

All this cost in the past to meet this enormous expense has 
been taken from the pockets of the people—the laboring people, 
the farmers, the merchants, the day laborers, the mechanics, 
and the producing class of all kinds—by taxation through our 
past unjust and unequal tariff laws, and a study of these facts 
will go far to explain why our taxes are so high and why the 
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armor-plate and Steel Trust concerns still want more battle- 
ships built, to be paid for through taxation out of the pockets of 
the people. 

How long will labor and the people stand to be thus taxed to 
make up such stupendous tax burdens and wicked folly? 

The amount of money expended for war preparations among 
the nations of the world, even while they are now at peace 
with each other, is appalling to contemplate. In the United 
States the amount expended for battleships and maintaining a 
warlike preparation exceeds the amount expended in support 
of our schools and colleges, our courts and publie roads, the 
support of our churches and the promulgation of the gospel in 
foreign lands. 

I make no reference to the Nation’s pension expense account, 
because the Nation’s pension expense account is the Nation’s 
debt of honor and of gratitude to its defenders, and must 
always be sacredly paid; and this national debt of honor should 
not be associated with the character of such expense as we are 
considering here. [Applause.] 

The amount of money expended among the nations of the 
world at large is not only appalling to contemplate, but stag- 
gers the imagination. Forty-two billions of dollars is the sum 
placed upon the backs of labor and the poor to equip and main- 
tain the navies of the nations of the earth. The interest on this 
tremendous sum at 4 per cent amounts to more than one and 
one-half billions yearly, which equals the wages of more than 
3,000,000 workingmen at the rate of $600 per annum. 

Nations are like men. One goes armed, the other feels that 
it must go armed. One nation builds four battleships, the 
other nation feels that it must build four battleships. And so 
the rivalry in building instruments of death and destruction 
goes on. These battleships, we are told, only last four or five 
years until they are obsolete, out of date, and only fit for the 
junk pile, and new, more costly, and more deadly battleships 
take their place. 

Some of the nations of the world are now approaching bank- 
rupty and national-debt repudiation. Every nation on earth 
feels its heavy burden and great drain in taxation, which rests 
most heavily upon the laboring people and the poor. This 
rivalry in battleship building must stop some time—why not’ 
now? [Applause,] 

It has been argued that this resolution, Mr. Speaker, can do 
no good. It is sufficient answer, I think, to say that it can do 
no harm, and yet I do believe that it will in the end do great 
good. I believe we will so arrest the thought and attention of 
the world by this resolution and discussion that this agitation 
will go on, and I would not be surprised to see, and in fact I 
expect to see, the great political parties in the next convention, 
in 1916, incorporate a plank in the party platform dealing with 
It has been argued that this resolu- 
tion might lead to some humiliation to us from some quarters. 
It is sufficient answer to say, Mr. Speaker, that no real humilia- 
tion can come to any man or nation for attempting to do the 
5 thing at any time or any place. As Lowell has so well 
put it: 

Not failure but low aim is crime. 

[ Applause. ] 

It has been argued, Mr. Speaker, that this proposition has 
been withdrawn by Mr. Churchill. If that be true, then all the 
more reason why we should start it anew and be the pioneers 
in this laudable undertaking. It is not simply the ministers of 
the gospel and the reformers who are interested in this great 
matter. The men on the farms—the place where liberty has its 
home and patriotism its abiding place—are deeply interested 
in this proposition. The laborers and the Inbor organizations 
of the country are also deeply interested in this proposition, 
The farmers and laborers in factoty, shops, stores, and mines 
make up the bone and sinew of our country, and they are all 
deeply interested in this proposition, because when war comes 
they furnish the blood and pay the taxes and carry the burden.“ 

It has been argued, Mr, Speaker, that this might throw some 
men—the men employed in armor-plate factories—ont of em- 
ployment, and some are very solicitous upon that score. Why, 
that same argument can be advanced in favor of any proposi- 
tion that we might want to discontinue. One speaker asked, 
What will we do with the wood and the steel now used in the 
construction of battleships? How will we use all of these 
articles? We can easily find use for the wood in construction 
of homes; use for the steel in building steel cars on our rail- 
roads for the comfort and protection of the traveling public 
and the safety of the people. We could easily pension every 
man engaged in the manufacture of armor plate with a mag- 
nificent pension and then save large sums of money. The cost 
of one or two battleships would pension every man engaged in 
this industry for the balance of his life; and as for employment 
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of the men themselves, we can use them in our great undevel- sisters—these necessarily are the keenest sufferers. No com- 
oped domain in the United States or in that great wonderland | radeship of tent or field, nor music of fife or drum can steal 


of Alaska, the country that holds the future coal supply of the | away their pain or heal their aching wound. 


world, the country that has eight times more cultivable acre- 
age than Norway and Sweden, which support a population of 
from 12,000,000 to 15.000,000. We can use them all in develop- 
ing that great country. 

Mr. Speaker, we are getting over some of the old shibboleths 
of the past. Why, it used to be argued that even dread war 
was necessary for civilization and the education of the people. 
A great soldier once said that a little bloodletting now and 
then was a good thing. I thank God we are getting away from 
such ideas as that. [Applause.] 

Mr. Speaker, it was long ago said by a wise man that“ war is 
a game which, were their subjects wise, kings could not play at.” 
It is not necessary in arguing this question to claim that all 
of the wars of the past were unnecessary, but it will be a sad 
commentary upon the efficacy of our education and our religion 
if future wars shall be necessary in our dealings with our fel- 
low men. I will not say, Mr. Speaker, that there are those now 
who would favor war simply for the thrill of famous victories 
or to be the heroes of those famous victories, but that, we know, 
was the low plane upon which many of our wars of the past 
were fought. No one has so fittingly described that low plane 
as the poet Southey, and if I can recall his lines I want to 
repeat them, for they show how fickle and unjustifiable are 
often the alleged grounds for war. The poet tells it thus: 

It Feng = summer evening, 
t's work was done, 
re pi * ore bis cottage door 
Was sitting in the sun, 


And by him sported on the 
His little grandchild Wilhelmine. 


She saw her brother Peterkin 

Roll something large and round, 
Which he beside the rivulet 

In playing there had found; 
He came to ask what he had found 
That was so large and smooth 


Old Kaspar took it won Ear boy, 
Who stood expectan 
And then the old man shook his head, 
And with a natural sigh, 
“Tis some poor fellow's ul. said he. 
“Who fell in the great victory. 


“JT find them in the garden, 
For there's many here about; 
And often when I go to plow 
lowshare 


The p turns them ont, 4 
For many thousand men,” said he, 
“ Were slain in that great victory.” 


“Now tell us what ‘twas all about,” 
Young Peterkin, he cries; 
And little Wilhelmine looks up 
With wonder-walting eyes; 
“ Now tell us all about the war, 
And what they killed each other for” 
“It was the English,” Kas 15 ene 
“Who put the French 
But — 1 they killed each Paes ‘for, 
I could not well make out; 
But everybody said,” quoth he, 
“That ‘twas a famous victory. 
“My father lived at Blenheim then, 
Yon little stream bard by, 
They burnt bis dwelling 2 the ground, 
And he was forced to 1 i 
So with his wife and child he fied, 
Nor had he where to rest his head. 
“With fire and sword the country ‘round, 
Was wasted far and wide; 
And many a nursing — then, 


And newborn that, yoa 
But things Hke that, you de must be 
victory. 


At every famous 


“They say it was a shocking sight 
After the fleld was won; 
For many thousand bodies here 
Lay rotting in the sun; 
But things like that, yon know, must be 
After a famous victory.” 

Yes, this is the cost of famous victories, but it is yet more 
than this. War stalks the earth to the music of widows’ moans 
and orphans’ sighs. It means broken homes, orphaned children, 
distracted country, and an embittered land. It has been fit- 
tingly described by the great soldier, Gen. Sherman, as hell let 
loose on earth, and the sad thing about it all is this: That 
those who are so willing often to plunge the countries and na- 
tions of the world into war are usually far remcved from dendly 
shot and bursting shell, and that it so often happens that it is 
the weak, the innocent, and the unoffending who are the 
sufferers. 

The strong, brave, contending soldiers are not the 
sufferers of war. ‘There are other wounds than those made 
shot and bayonet. The wives, the mothers, the fathers, the 


[Applause.] 


Se maid who binds her warrior's sash 
smiling, all her pain dissembles, 
The ge 5 beneath the drooping lash 
ae starry teardrop hangs and trembles, 
Heaven alone records the tear, 
shall never know her story, 
Her heart has shed a drop as dear 
As e'er bedewed the field of glory! 


The wife who girds her husband's sword, 
Mid little ones who weep or wonder, 


And bravely the cheering word, 
What th na heart be rent asunder, 

n ber dreams to hear 

The bolts wee around vg wwii 


Has shed as sacred blood a 
Was poured upon the field peg battle! 


The mother who conceals her grief 

While to her breast her son she presses, 

breathes a few brave words and brief, 

Kissing the patriot brow she blesses, 
— no one bat her loving God 

o know that weighs upon her, 
Sheds holy blo as eer the sod 
Received on Freedom's field of honor. 

Mr. Speaker, it has been said of old that it is braver and 
better to dry a tear than to make a wound, and that is what 
this resolution will attempt to do. [Applause.] 

If we do away with armed conflict—which God grant in His 
own good time we may—let none lament that courage will 
decline in the hearts or lives of men. 

We will have need for all our brayery and courage on other 
battle fields—the battle fields of life, where the hot flashes of 
injustice and inequity and Wrong dance along the nerve tracks 
of pain. If with an honest purpose we strive on these battle 
fields, we can be assured of this: That angel hands out of the 
skies will fan the weary brow, and the blessings of the Christ 
of peace will thrill our souls. [Applause.] 

Mr. Speaker, with me the world's peace is not an iridescent 
dream. I believe firmly that the world will yet be ruled by the 
principles of Jesus of Nazareth, and that that peace which the 
angels sang to shepherd ears on Judean hills of peace on earth, 
good will toward men, shall yet come true. Through the dark 
night of the past we can see hope's constant star, and through 
the storm clouds of war we can see the rainbow of promise 
bathed in the sunlight of universal peace. [Applause.] 

Mr. Speaker, this resolution is appropriately before the atten- 
tion of the whole world at this season of the year, the season 
when the bells will soon be ringing out to all the land the story 
of Bethiehem. May we not hope that here now by this resolu- 
tion we may begin a movement that shall be like a new star of 
Bethlehem, whose influences for good shall go round the world 
ringing and singing the old new song of peace on earth, good 
will to men, until righteousness shall look down from heaven 
and peace and justice and love shall cover the earth as the 
waters cover the sea? [Loud applause.] 
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OF NEBRASKA, 
Ix tHe House or Representatives, 
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ill T9) makin, ri 

On the badete Tor the tacki Peas ending June MO iE TE t 

Mr. MAGUIRE of Nebraska. Mr. Speaker, the Committee on 
Agriculture, of which I have the honor to be a member, recom- 
mended this bill making annual appropriations for the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture for the next fiscal year. The bill was 

prepared only after exhaustive hearings. The Secretary of 
Agriculture and all bureau and division heads who might sup- 

ply us with information on the administrative features or re- 
search work were before the committee. In fact, all others who 
might be able to furnish information or suggest the needs of 
the country were welcome, and in many cases appeared. ‘These 
hearings are printed in a limited number, and, taken in connec- 
tion with the rather fully explained “departmental estimates,” 
the House is in possession of quite a full supply of information. 

The bill carries $18,327 232 and an additional $620,000 for 
miscellaneous items, making a total for the department of 
$18,947,232. The following table, taken from the committee 
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report, shows the distribution of this amount among the various 
bureaus and offices: : 
Appropriations, 1915, United States Department of Agriculture. 


Reported 
by House 


‘ Appropri- 
Bureau or office. ation, 1914. if Pee tess vr 


Office of the Secretary............ $303 


Weather Bureau 1,707, 
Bureau of Animal Indus 2,031 
Bureau of Plant Industry. 2, 667 
Forest Service 55,899 
Bureau of Chemistry.... 1,08, 10 
Bureau of Sols 334, 
Bureau of Entomology........... 742, 
Bureau of Biological Survey...... 170, 
Division of Accounts and Dis- 

bursements . 104.570 
Division of Publications.......... 184, 
Bureau of Agricultural Forecasts.. 243,680 
FIBRIN aseci PEAS ES PERTE 43,520 
Miscellaneous expenses, Depart- 

ment of Agriculture............. 106,066 
Rent in the District of Columbia.. 98, 
Office of Experiment Stations. . 1,901,260 


Office of Public Roads 279, 400 


Total, Department of Agri- 
culture, for routine and 


ordinary Work. 17,376,945 | 20,274,194 | 18,322,192 


By including other items of permanent annual appropriations 
and special acts, which should be recognized as going toward 
agriculture, it would be necessary to include the permanent item 
of $3,000,000 for meat inspection and an item for printing which 
will be included in the sundry civil bill and for which an esti- 
mate of $515,000 is made. An amount of $50,000 a year is also 
paid direct from the Treasury to each State and Territory in aid 
of colleges of agriculture provided for in the laws of 1890 and 
1907, and amounts in all to $2,500,000. The acts of 1887 and 
1906 of $15,000 each for each State and Territory for the United 
States experiment stations amounts to $1,440,000. 

In so far as the Federal Government carries on the investiga- 
tions into agriculture it operates through the machinery and 
under the direction of the Department of Agriculture. Our Gov- 
ernment looked very little to the needs of agriculture till along 
in the eighties, when the conditions and tendencies revealed the 
necessity of examination into the needs of our agricultural re- 
sources. Up to that time there was no real need for any public 
agency looking to the approaching problems of this industry. 
The fields of virgin soil were either at hand or to be found on 
the areas just beyond on the frontier, inviting the farmer to 
settle and till the soil and turn loose his herds on the boundless 
pastures. Through most of our period of development up to the 
present time the policy of the Government has been to encourage 
settlement on the public lands, and in consequence of this policy 
the older settled regions were going through a process of aban- 
donment by the movement to the West. 

The program of the Government in its relation to agriculture 
up to the present time has been one of investigation and scien- 
tific research into the problems of the farm. But we as a peo- 
ple have progressed and developed so rapid! that we find our- 
selves suddenly face to face with the problems of the “new 
agriculture.” A new era is opening upon us in which the con- 
ditions demand not alone investigations in the scientific labora- 
tories, but also the demonstration on the farm. The application 
of knowledge is always the most difficult, and that is the task 
now inseparably connected with our successful and continued 
agricultural development. Research is carried on by scientists, 
but the application and more complete extension of results 
must have the cooperation of both scientists and the millions 
who are actively engaged in the great field of agriculture. The 
discoveries in agricultural science are in no measure complete 
till the results are actually brought to the farm and field and 
home. 

What benefit is it to the citizen and the public if the scien- 
tific results are to remain in the heads of investigators or in 
the numerous public laboratories and experimental workshops? 
This applies not alone to the Government, but to the schools, 
great universities, and other institutions of learning. The scien- 
tific information is available now only toa limited number. Why 
not make the reservoir of information the asset of all and for 
the use of everyone. The Government should not only cope with 
the theories of to-morrow, but likewise apply the available in- 
formation of to-day. The next logical step is the bringing of the 
discoveries of the scientific laboratories and workshops to the 
farm and herd and make them the common knowledge of all. The 
numerous scientists and investigators employed by the Gov- 
ernment in the Department of Agriculture confidently believe 
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in the results of their own research; still the public know lit- 
tle of the scope of the research and have a doubting faith in 
its effectiveness. 

The next step is therefore farm and field demonstrations 
through practical farm demonstrators trained in the scientific 
field of preparation.. In other words, they might, be called 
eounty agriculturists. There were some 200 of those county 
demonstrators seattered over the United States in the past year, 
and the increasing demand for such field work is greater than 
the supply of well-prepared men. The practice is to have these 
county demonstrators located in some central point in the 
county the whole year and travel over the county much of the 
time demonstrating, investigating, consulting with farmers, and 
in touch with everyday farm life. He Should always be at the 
command of the people under some immediate local authority. 

The Committee on Agriculture reported and the House passed 
a bill a short time ago, known as the Lever agricultural ex- 
tension bill, looking to the gradual application of the best farm 
practices. Perhaps the farm is overstocked and undercropped 
or in many other ways clear out of line with what might be 
termed well-balanced farming. An experienced farm demon- 
stator might readily offer suggestions which would increase 
profits. Breeds of stock may not be well graded or dairy 
herds may be made up of milch cows which onght to be ex- 
cluded from dairy purpcses. This could be eégsily revealed: 
by a few milk tests for butter fat; or perhaps some of the 
animals may be afflicted with tuberculosis and the symptoms 
could be detected by á trained observer. Stock judging offers 
a very wide field looking to the culling and redirecting of herds 
and improvement of breeds and the general toning up of mixed 
farming. The general quality of domestic animals is taking on 
a radical improvement under such standarizing and tests. 
While the agricultural colleges are doing much along this line 
for those who actually attend, still the stock experts are not 
humerous enough to fully direct the improvement of the herds 
to a high-grade basis. 

Congress has provided means and the department has put 
forth every effort to get the available information disseminated 
through agricultural bulletins and publications, and while much 
is being accomplished, still the results are incomplete. The 
publications furnish the printed information based on a given 
set of conditions and the principles that guide, but they fail in 
the actual diagnosis and application o remedies to varied farm 
problems, Of course, the new program will not be taken on 
rapidly at first, and cooperative demonstration will take on 
form only after the farmers and demonstrators approach a com- 
mon working understanding. The every-day problems, of course. 
will continue difficult and often perplexing, but of the ultimate 
benefits to the farmer of wider cooperation there can be no 
doubt. Much of the theory, of course, will have to be dis- 
earded and only that information employed which is applicable. 

A very good illustration of what can be done along a single line 
is found in the bill which the Committee on Agriculture favorably 
reported and the House passed a short time ago, appropriating 
$500,000 for demonstrating the efficacy of serum in the treat- 
ment of hogs for cholera. Experts and demonstrators will go 
to single counties to apply the serum where necessary, with a 
view of stamping out the disease, while others will be assigned 
to the several States to cover in a more general way the work 
of cooperation and inspection. The general publie will soon be 
informed and the results of such treatment will soon become 
the every-day knowledge among the hog raisers. 

The investigational energies of the Department of Agriculture 
for a long time were confined primarily to problems of farm 
production and its increase, but it became apparent at once that 
closely related to production at nearly every point is the problem 
of food nutrition and consumption. The conservation of our 
food supply and its best uses are at once interdependent on food 
production. The food production and supply promises to be- 
come one of increasing importance, and therefore the extension 
of this helping arm of the Government is justified in the in- 
vestigations of both production and consumption. While the 
farmer was first a producer in the ordinary sense, still he is 
likewise coming more each year to be classed as a very large 
consumer. 

While up to the present time the department and the Goyern- 
ment dealt mainly with the problems of agricultural production 
and somewhat with the subject of food supply and consumption, 
still the problems of distribution seem now to loom up very large. 
Methods or failure of methods of transportation and distribu- 
tion are seriously hindering the advantages of increased farm 
production, and to the extent of a nation-wide magnitude. A 
concrete example is before us in the form of large amounts of 
wasted perishable farm products, wide difference of prices re- 
ceiyed by farmer and those paid by the consumer, with resulting 
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loss to both and a waste of productive energy for the whole 
country, 

The bill last year carried $50,000 for an office of markets in 
the Department of Agriculture, and it is here increased to 
$200,000.in response to a very strong demand for an enlarged 
field of work. The demand is that the Government should 
further investigate and impartially furnish information on mar- 
kets and market conditions, supply and demand, packing of 
products for shipping, storage and warehouses, routing of prod- 
ucts, and related fields. The total received by the producer of 
farm preducts is more than doubled when the consumer pays for 
it. In other words, the farmer receives less than half of that 
paid by the consumer of these products. Frequently vegetables, 
fruits, poultry, dairy products, and other products of the farm 
are, through failure of information, headed into some centrai or 
terminal market by the producers when that market is glutted 
and perhaps has no warehouse or storage conveniences. The 
resulting loss might have been avoided by the shipment of such 
products to another point where there was a heavy demand. 
Several consignments without knowledge of each other by ship- 
pers are routed to the same market when information supplied 
would distribute part of the shipments to some other markets. 

Then, there is a very encouraging field of investigation look- 
ing to the better preparing and packing of fruits, vegetables, 
eggs, poultry, garden truck, and other farm products, in order 
to better and more profitably conform to the best shipping con- 
ditions, market regulations, and trade requirements. Of course 
the jobbers and wholesalers and exchanges are now in possession 
of this information, but the general public is not. Many large 
producing associations in the field of fruit and truck gardening 
are now cooperating in securing this information. The farmers’ 
cooperative organizations offer quite a field of mutual self-help, 
which becomes impossible when attempted individually. 

The purpose of the department is to investigate market con- 
ditions and furnish to the public, particularly the producing 
public, the information now confined to a few. The informa- 
tion could be made available more particularly to small ship- 
ping points and local markets. The local telephone systems 
could be put to good use as a means of conveying this informa- 
tion. Some of the market conditions, for example, on general 
demand for certain products, storage, warehouses, railroad 
trackage, could become general information for a larger period, 
while information on shifting conditions would have to be more 
frequently secured. 

That the wide range between the producer and consumer of 
these products could be very much narrowed with advantage 
of higher prices and more profits to the producer and lessened 
cost to the consumer, is not in doubt. The whole field of in- 
vestigation and scope vf work will have to be approached step 
by step with intelligent direction and a comprehensive knowledge 
of a wide range of industrial and economic conditions. It is 
not, by any means, an easy field of solution, but it does offer 
a reasonable measure of resuits for intelligent and well-directed 
efforts. The field of its limitations is perhaps as important as 
that of its extension. In the scope to be covered there ought 
to be reasonably well-defined boundaries over which the Gov- 


ernment should not go. The field of investigation should be, 


along the line of market conditions and related subjects, and 
the supplying of that information in a practical way to the 
public. 

Agricultural colleges and experiment stations are carrying on 
an effective and well-directed program of investigations and 
the dissemination of knowledge within their respective States, 
They are meeting the publie expectations and following the pur- 
poses of the acts creating them. Of necessity a large amount 
of duplication is being carried on in the investigational work in 
these colleges, but with a closer cooperation and coordination 
between these several institutions much of the lost energy will 
disappear. Through farmers’ institutes and rural courses of 
study, they are directing and extending information into the 
farming localities with a large mensure of success, 

Intelligent and well-directed efforts are being put forth by 
these colleges, State universities, and other schools looking to 
the general dissemination of knowledge on domestic science, 
household economics, and problems affecting home life. It is 
indeed encouraging to find that young women are in large and 
increasing numbers attending these schools and taking the 
courses of study. ; A 

Well-arranged courses are offered in cooking, sewing, care of 
sick, household sanitation, dairying, poultry raising, gardening, 
floriculture, landscape gardening, home architecture, and allied 
subjects. These, of course, are properly combined with courses 
along very much different lines of training. Such combinations 
of studies are beginning to be recognized among the essentials 
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in the training and preparation of a rounded education for one 
who presides over a home, and more and more each day contrib- 
utes to the civic and social welfare. The earlier idea of educa- 
tion looked more to the mental training, but to-day a well- 
balanced society requires that the heart, the hand, and the mind 
be trained. The physical and applied sciences are coming more 
and more into the everyday welfare of the average man, woman, 
and child. To this extent the purely cultural training must 
yield to the larger utilitarian demands of our social and indus- 
trial readjustments. 

Problems of soil fertility and soil depletion are beginning to 
be of first consideration. Impoverished soil means certain and 
perpetual low-grade agriculture. Soil surveys are being made 
by the Department of Agriculture, in cooperation with local au- 
thorities, to learn of the character and needs of the soils and 
supply the public with the information. 

The nations of history that have deteriorated in agriculture 
have quite uniformly lost in power and wealth at home and 
prestige abroad through neglect or ignorance of the soil itself 
and failure to conserve its fertility. The soil is a rightful 
heritage of the future, and in the large conception only its use 
is ours and not its destruction. The nations and peoples of 
modern Europe, however, are no longer overlooking the con- 
servation of the soil, but are making a desperate effort to 
recuperate and enrich it as the surest foundation for the pres- 
ent food supply and in justice to the generations to come. 

For us in the past the question of soil fertility did not arise, 
for we had an abundance ard wealth of soil in its original fer- 
tility, but our soil problems have begun to take on a magnitude 
which threatens our economic and industrial welfare. At the 
beginning of our development there was a new and undeveloped 
country of almost boundless agricultural possibilities. ‘The 
early settler along the Atlantic seaboard took from the soil 
its fertility and the succeeding generations, as they passed on 
westward in the conquest of the wilderness, did likewise. There 
was all the time bountiful virgin public land just beyond on 
the frontier inviting the seftler, but now our available public 
land is practically gone. We must, therefore, out of justice 
to ourselves as a people, stop long enough to take an inyen- 
tory of our soil and farm conditions. The spirit of the pio- 
neer of onward over mountain and yalley and prairies must 
find itself arrested and directed to the problems of intensifica- 
tion and conservation of soil wealth. The courage and optimism 
and dominant spirit of that epoch, now somewhat blending into 
the later development, must be turned to the new agriculture 
with the same zeal and determination that characterized the 
pioneer and early settler in the winning of the wilderness. 

Agriculture is beginning more and more to play a larger part 
in our urgent needs. The disappearance of our public lands, 
the comparative increase of city over rural population, and the 
occupational movement into industria! life other then farming, 
makes the question of farm products and food supply of great 
importance. Probably no other occupation has so broadened 
into the many-sided life of our industrial welfare, not alone in 
production but-consumption and distribution as well. 

We hear much of the“ back-to-the-farm“ movement, but it is 
more of a hope than a realization. A “ stay-on-the-furm” slogan 
ought also to be added But the difficulty probably lies deeper 
than can be reached by the offering of advice. We will have to 
get back to the economic and social causes which contribute to 
the tendency. The attractions, inducements, and, in many cases, 
the opportunities of the city centers must in a measure be made 
a part of the country life, and this we must realize is in only a 
small measure possible. The returns on labor in the city are 
quicker, with more certain demand the year round for those 
who follow trades. The original home activities, such as bak- 
ing, laundering, bufter making, and other activities, are more 
and more carried on away from the home and in village or city 
centers, and labor therefore of necessity follows. In the 
economic and industrial readjustment it seems that our coun- 
try life ought to be compensated in some way looking to the 
increase in the productive powers of agriculture for the benefit 
of the whole country. 

Perhaps a reference to some of the figures would show our 
tendency and indicate the need of a greater production on the 
farms. In 1890 our urban population was 22,000,000 and rural 
40,000,000, while in 1910 the totals shifted to 42,000.000 of 
urban and 49,000,600 of rural population. The city population 
in 20 years increased 20.000.000, while the rural increased but 
9,000,000, The value of our farm property in 1890 was $16,000,- 
000,000, and in 1900 it was 820.000.000.000, while in 1910 it had 
increased to $40,000.000,000. While the farm wealth and farm 
production shows flattering returns, still the farm production is 


yielding a constantly diminishing return. For example, the 
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value of farm property increased 100 per cent from 1900 to 
1910. while the farm production yearly increased from $5,000,- 
000.000 to $9,000.000,000, or about 80 per cent increase in the 
same period. Wealth of farms increased about 10 per cent a 
year, while production increased only 8 per cent. In other 
words, the profits or returns from the farms each year during 
that period are proportionately decreasing. 

The staple articles of food for the average American citizen 
in most common use are worked out of the farm products—corn, 
wheat, cattle, hogs, sheep, dairy cows, poultry and poultry prod- 
ucts, fruit, and vegetables, including potatoes. The production 
of corn from 1890 to 1910 increased about 3 per cent yearly, 
and wheat through the same period increased about 24 per cent 
yearly. During the period 1900 to 1910 cattle, hogs, and sheep 
all showed a decreasing tendency. Out of these products come 
the pork, the beef, the mutton, and bread in its varied forms. 
The increase of butter production of late years was very favor- 
able, while with milk the production does not show up so well. 
An examination of the production of poultry and eggs shows 
up very favorably, more than in keeping with the increase of 
population. The production of potatoes and also fruits, with 
the exception of the falling off in apples, makes a good show- 
ing. In getting a further basis of comparison we find that the 
population for 1900 of continental United States was about 
76.000.000, and for 1910 about 92,000,000, or over one and a 
half millions a year increase. 

I call attention to these figures on population and production 
because they seem to bave a rather important bearing in the ex- 
amination and deductions we are making. These are the main 
products of our food supply. From these come the supply of 
the breakfast table of the workingman as he starts out on his 
daily toil; from these come the supply of the average American 
honie, with its daily routine of food. 

All of this leads us very readily to an examination of the 
deeper and more far-reaching problems of the unbalancing con- 
ditions and tendencies between production and consumption. 
Production is falling behind with the increase of population 
and with the amount of wealth invested in the industry of agri- 
culture. The average American citizen lives better and has a 
higher standard of living than the people of any other nation on 
the globe, and rightfully so. His conveniences are more numer- 
ous, his food and clothing and shelter better, and his multiplied 
activities and advantages are more common. He is a real part 
of the progress of our civilization. This all makes of him a 
greater consumer and increases his drafts on production. But 
agricultural production is not making increases to correspond 
with these heavy consuming demands. This is probably more 
forcefully seen in the examination and comparison of produc- 
tion and consumption of food than in any other way. 

It is entirely proper for us as legislators to take notice of 
these conditions and tendencies and treat them as proper 
subjects of national consideration. The food supply of our 
farms becomes our greatest asset not alone in times of peace 
but is more powerful than armies and navies in times of war. 
Stop the plow and the millions in American homes would soon 
clamor for the bread line. Let a general drought come, and 
not alone the food supply would disappear but the anvil would 
cease to ring and the wheels of industry would become silent. 
Let a famine or a plague strike at the herds and flocks on the 
farms and the meat supply would soon minimize the capacity 
and power of every wage earner and every citizen. Stop any in- 
dustry and, of course, the effect would be felt; but strike at the 
productive power and stop the production on the American farm, 
and you have not alone paralyzed every other industry and 
occupation but you have struck at the vitality, the power, the 
happiness of every citizen and every home. Agriculture holds 
a fundamental and unique place in our social, industrial, and 
economic welfare because it supplies the food for the world. 


Panama Canal Tolls. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CLARENCE B. MILLER, 


OF MINNESOTA, 
In THA House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Monday, March 30, 1914, 


On the bill (H. R. 14385) to amend section 5 of “An act to provide for 
the opening, maintenance, protection, and operation of the Panama 
885 and the sanitation of the Canal Zone, approved August 24, 
Mr. MILLER. Mr. Speaker, we have reached the completion 

of the greatest engineering feat in all human history—the 

Panama Canal—and are now confronted with questions affect- 


ji 
4 
ing its operation and maintenance. The part performed by | 
America in this gigantic project must excite the admiration of 
the world and stir patriotism in the breast of every American. | 
The part America is about to play in the operation of the canal 
must not be such as to turn applause to censure, pride to shame. | 
In constructing the canal American genius was on trial; in 
operating it American honor is involved. 

We must, in determining whether or not to exempt our coast- 
wise shipping from the payment of tolls, look squarely at a few 
things. The first that confronts us is the fundamental Ameri- 
ean principle that the seas of the world shall be open to the 
ships of the world on terms of equality. That was one of the 
first principles America ever announced as a national policy 
and one which she bas ever since maintained with tremendous 
vigor. Every schoolboy knows how the nations of the world 
sought to maintain jurisdiction over certain seas, channels, and 
ocean areas. We contended that waterways should be open to 
the ships of the world. We asserted this often with vehem- 
ence and backed it up with armed force. In fact, the first 40 
years of our history were occupied largely in fighting for and 
securing open waterways for our ships. When Jefferson sent a 
squadron to annihilate the Barbary pirates—a glorious feat of 
herve and dash that still thrills the American youth—he 
simply wrote one of many chapters in the history of this funda- 
mental American contention. 

We have lived to see this principle now the controlling one in 
the policies of all nations respecting the seas. This viewpoint 
it is necessary that we keep in mind in order to understand the 
American attitude always maintained respecting the control 
of any canal aeross the Isthmus. 

In 1849 gold was discovered in California. A tremendous 
rush of people to that region immediately followed. To cross 
the Great Plains west of the Mississippi was an undertaking 
so difficult that thousands paid for the effort with their lives. 
Some other route was sought. Panama attracted attention. A 
railroad was soon built across the Isthmus, and we began to 
think of a canal. But England had also for many years been 
thinking of a canal. She had extensive possessions in the 
West Indies, immediately adjacent, and had acquired certain 
important rights to the entire Mosquito Coast. She had plans 
for a canal. She had certain rights acquired over the zone 
through which the canal would run. America did not want 
England to construct as a governmental undertaking a canal 
across the Isthmus. We started negotiations, and in 1850— 
very promptly, indeed—there followed the treaty between Eng- 
land and the United States known as the Clayton-Bulwer 
treaty. This did not contemplate that either England or 
America should construct the canal, but that it should be built 
by some private concern. England there and then gave up her 
right to dig the canal and gave up certain of her claims. She 
certainly gave a consideration for the treaty. Our main inter- 
est to-day in this treaty is in its historical aspects and in its 
enunciation of the long-asserted American doctrine of equality 
and freedom. In this connection freedom, of course, means 
absence of any discrimination in favor of the ships of one 
nation as against the ships of the other nation. In other! 
words, freedom, when applied to the canal, clearly means 
equality. 

Article 5 of the Clayton-Bulwer treaty contains the fol- 
lowing: 

So that the said canal may forever be open and free, and the capi- 
tal invested therein secure. 

Again, in article 6 is the following: 


And the contracting parties likewise agree that each shall enter into 
treaty stipulations with such of the Central American States as they 
may deem advisable, for the purpose of more effectually carrying out 
the great design of this convention, namely, that of constructing and 
maintaining the said canal as a ship communfeation between the two 
oceans for the benefit of mankind, on equal terms to all, and of 
protecting the same, 


At the very end of the treaty oceurs this reenunciation of the 
principle of equality : 


And that the same canals or railways, being open to the citizens 
and subjects of the United States and Great Britain on equal terms, 
shall also be open on like terms to the citizens and subjects of every 
other State which is willing to grant thereto such protection as the 


United States and Great Britain engage to afford. 

From the above we clearly see the kind of canal it was pro- 
posed to be constructed across the Isthmus. It was the kind 
of canal America had ever fought to secure elsewhere in the 
world. 


No eanal was ever constructed under this treaty. After the 


lapse of 50 years conditions had so changed that the United 
States desired to build the canal as a governmental undertak- 
ing. But there had never been any change in the American 
idea of the kind of canal it should be, as regards equality of 
treatment of the vessels of all nations. In 1881 Mr. Blaine, 
then Secretary of State, took up with Great Britain the negotia- 
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tion of a new treaty under which a canal could be built. No 
treaty was then made, but Mr. Blaine then clearly expressed 
fhe historic American principle as the one upon which America 
desired to dig the canal. In his instructions to our ambassador 
to Great Britain, Mr. Blaine said: 

Nor does the United States seek any exclusive or narrow commercial 
advantage. It frankly agrees and will, by public proclamation, declare 
at the proper time in conjunction with the Republic on whose soil the 
canal may be located, that the same rights and privileges, the same 
tolis and obligations for the use of the canal shall apply with absolute 
impartiality to the merchant marine of every nation on the globe. 


This is the American spirit tersely expressed. It is an em- 
phatic enunciation o the American principle. Furthermore, it is 
the exact principle controlling throughout the treaty which 
thereafter we did make, the Hay-Pauncefote treaty of 1901. 

The War with Spain in 1898 taught us several things. One 

was that, as a military necessity, a canal must be built, The 
long voyage of the Orcgon around South America convinced us 
that we needed a canal across the Isthmus. Negotiations were 
again opened, and there was made the treaty with England ever 
since known as the Hay-Pauncefote treaty, finally agreed to in 
1901. ; 
That treaty isa remarkably short document. It supersedes the 
Clayton-Bulwer treaty with the express reservation that the 
general principle“ of neutralization, as provided in that treaty, 
shall not be impaired. The main paragraph of the treaty is the 
following, and it is about the whole thing in this controversy: 

The canal shall be free and open to the vessels of commerce and of 
war of all nations observing these rules on terms of entire 
that there shall be no discrimination against any such nat 
citizens or subjects in respect of the conditions or char, of traffic, 
or otherwise. Such conditions and charges of traffic shall be just and 
equitable. 

If the English language means anything at all, there is no 
room for debate over the meaning of that paragraph. Whether 
we like the language or whether we do not, that is the language 
of the treaty. It is the language of our treaty. We made it 
deliberately. It is our contract. We must stand Ly it. 

It is the embodied spirit of America’s claim for the high 
seas during the early years of the infant Republic; it is the 
embodied spirit of the instructions given by one of the most 
ardently patriotic Americans that ever lived—James G. Blaine. 

This paragraph means we shall not discriminate in favor of 
any vessels of any nation observing the rules to govern the 
canal. The words “vessels of commerce and of war of all 
nations” must and do include vessels engaged in the coastwise 
commerce of the United States. 

Further light is thrown upon the matter by an incident that 
occurred when the Senate of the United States was considering 
the ratification of the Hay-Pauncefote treaty of 1900, which 
contained this paragraph. Senator Bard, of California, when 
the treaty was being considered, offered the following amend- 
ment: 

ARTICLE.-3, 

The United States reserves the right, in the regulation and mana: 
ment of the canal, to discriminate in respect of the charges of traffic 
in favor of vessels of its own citizens engaged in the coastwise trade. 

Here is an amendment offered to the proposed treaty covering 
our identical proposition. California then, as now, desired 
coastwise shipping to be favored in the matter of tolls. This 
amendment was presented. What happened to it? It was voted 
down by the Senate of the United States, and voted down 
emphatically, there being 27 in favor of it and 43 against it. 

No refinement of distinction, no sophistry of reasoning can 
distort the treaty as adopted to permit a discrimination in favor 
of coastwise trading vessels. It is not a question of doing 
what we please with our own canal; it is a question of living 
up to our treaty, of maintaining inviolate the contractual obli- 
gations of the United States. Some of the advocates of this 
exemption have sought to gain support to their cause by closing 
their eyes to the treaty, ignoring it, and shouting patriotism. 
Most unfortunate move! American partiotism never has con- 
sisted, and it should not now consist, in urging America to 
commit a monumental wrong. Rather does it consist in 
maintaining the honor of America, in keeping sacred her obli- 
gations. The utter coward is the one who is afraid to do 
right. He who would do wrong because he has the power is 
both a coward and a bully. The brave man is he who does the 
right, and the true patriot is he who shields his country from 
dishonor. If I enter into a contract with my neighbor I can 
not and I should not repudiate it at my pleasure. If my coun- 
try enters into a solemn contract she should not repudiate it, 
and were I to vote for that repudiation I would cover myself 
with shame and dishonor. 

Independent of the treaty, Mr. Speaker, and entirely apart 
from it, I do not believe in exempting coastwise traflic from pay- 
ment of tolls. To do so is unsound economy. This canal has 


been a huge undertaking. It has cost a tremendous sum. 
Four hundred million American dollars have been used in its 
building. To operate the canal heavy expense will necessarily 
occur. Without regard to securing interest on our investment 
in tolls, we will doubtless not secure enough to pay the ordi- 
nary operating expenses and upkeep for at least a great many 
years to come, Even if every ton of coastwise trade pays tolls, 
the cost of operation will not be met at first. Common sense, 
3 requires that we impose the tolls on all boats using the 
canal. 

It has been asserted that freight rates will be reduced by 
exempting coastwise trade from tolls. A look into the facts 
shows the claim to be ridiculous. Boats engaged in coastwise 
trade using the canal are not going to charge just as low freight 
rates as they possibly can. No transportation company on 
earth ever did any such thing. They will charge as high as 
competition will permit. They will be in competition with 
transcontinental railroads, but on all through freight there will 
hardly be competition, It costs by railroad to send a ton of 
freight from one coast to the other from $16 to $28. Boats can 
carry a ton of freight from New York to San Francisco, using 
the Panama Canal, for about $7. Plainly and emphatically, any 
remission of tolls will be absorbed by the ships and will never 
appear in reduced freight rates. We have given to our vessels 
a monopoly of our coastwise trade. Foreign ships can not en- 
gageinit. That is the only monopoly ever created by law in the 
United States. It is now proposed to grant to this legalized 
monopoly a distinct subsidy, for a remission of tolls is nothing 
but a thinly disguised subsidy. 

Parties interested in the granting of this subsidy have sought 
to conceal the real purpose of the moment by raising a cry of 
false patriotism. But the American people are not unthinking 
children. Through the dust that is raised they can see the 
fat figure of monopoly greedily grasping for subsidy. 

Thus, Mr. Speaker, does the situation present itself to me. 
Our own internal affairs, our own economic interests, are 
squarely opposed to the coastwise exemption. It is un-American 
from every aspect and should be vigorously voted down, 

It is squarely prohibited by a treaty which we made and by 
the whole course of American history. To repeal the exemption 
is demanded by every principle of national honor, by every con- 
sideration of economic welfare, and should be supported by 
every patriot who would shield his country from disgrace, who 
would hand his country’s name down to posterity as spotless 
and unsullied as he received it. 


Panama Canal Tolls. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. PETER G. GERRY, 


OF RHODE ISLAND, 


Is tue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Tuesday, March 31, 1914. 
On the bill (H. R. 14385) to amend section 5 of “An act to provide for 
the o ng, maintenance, protection, and operation of the Panama 
care and the sanitation of the Canal Zone,” approved August 24, 


Mr. GERRY. Mr. Speaker, there can be no doubt that that 
section of the Panama Canal bill exempting some of our coast- 
wise shipping from the payment of tolls should be repealed if 
it conflicts with the Hay-Pauncefote treaty, and arguments 
based upon the pecuniary loss that the United States may suffer 
from such action cannot be considered as of weight in the scales 
when a matter like this, touching our national honor, is in the 
balance. 

The Hay-Pauncefote treaty is as follows: 

HAY-PAUNCEFOTBE TREATY—1901. 

The United States of America and His Majesty Edward VII, of 
the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, and of the British 
Dominions beyond the Seas, King, and Emperor of India, being desirous 
to facilitate the construction of a ship canal to connect the Atlantic 
and Pacific Oceans, by whatever route may be considered expedient, 
and to that end to remove any objection which may arise out of the 
convention of the 19th April, 1850, commonly called the Clayton- 
Bulwer treaty, to the construction of such canal under the auspices of 
the Government of the United States, without impairing the “general 

rinelple“ of neutralization established in article 8 of that convention, 
ve for that purpose appointed as their plenipotentiaries : 

The President of the United States, John Hay, Secretary of State of 
the United States of America ; 

And His Majesty Edward the Seventh, of the United Kingdom of 
Great Britain and Ireland, and of the British Dominions beyond the 
Seas, King, and Emperor of India, the Right Hon. Lord Pauncefote. 
G. 6. B., G. C. M. G., His Majesty's ambassador extraordinary and 
plenipotentiary to the United States; 
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Who, havi 
were found to 
ing articles: 


communicated to each other their full powers, which 
tm due and proper form, have agreed upon the follow- 


ARTICLE 1. 


The high contracting parties agree that the present treaty shall 
supersede the aforementioned convention of the th April, 1850. 


ARTICLE 2. 


It is agreed that the canal may be constructed under the auspices of 
the Government of the United States, either directly at its own cost or 
by gift or loan of money to individuals or corporationa: or through sub- 
scription to or purchase of stock or shares, and that, subject to the 
provisions of the present treaty, the said Government shall have and 
enjoy all the rights incident to such construction, as well as the exclu- 
sive right of providing for the regulation and management of the canal, 


ARTICLE 3. 


The United States adopts as the basis of the neutralizution of such 
ship canal the following rules, substantially as embodied in the con- 
vention of Constantinople, the 28th October, 1888, for the free 
navigation of the Suez Canal; that is to say: 

1. The canal shall be free and open to the vessels of commerce and 

these rules on terms of entire 5 
or 


so that there shall be no discrimination against any such manon ; 
citizens or subjects, in res of the conditions or es traffic 
or otherwise. Such condi and charges of be just and 


uitable. 

— The canal shall never be blockaded, nor shall any right of war be 
exercised nor any act of hostility be committed within it. The United 
States, however, shall be at liberty to maintain such military police 
along me canal as may be necessary to protect it against lawlessness 
and disorder. 

3. Vessels of war of a belligerent shall not revictual nor take any 
stores in the canal except so far as may be strictly necessary, and the 
transit of such vessels through the canal shall be effected with the least 
possible delay, in accordance with the regulations in force, and with 
only such intermission as may result from the necessities of the service. 

Prizes shall be in all respects subject to the same rules as vessels of 
war of the belligerents. 

4. No belligerent shall embark or disembark troops, munitions of war, 
or warlike materials in the canal, ex in the case of accidental bin- 
drance of the transit, and in suca case transit shall be resumed with 
all possible dispatch. 

5. The 8388 of this article shall apply to waters adjacent to the 
canal, within 3 marine miles of either end. Vessels of war of a belliger- 
ent shal] not remain in such waters longer than 24 hours at any one 
time, except in case of distress, and in such case shall depart as soon 
as possible: but a vessel of war of one belligerent shull not depart within 
24 hours from the departure of a vessel of war of the other belligerent. 

6. Tke plant, establishments, buildings, and all works 1 to 
the constructlon, maintenance, and operation of the canal shall be 
deemed to be part thereof, for the purpose of this treaty, and in time 
of war, as in time of peace, shall enjoy complete immunity from attack 
or injury by bell ts, and from acts calculated to impair their use- 
fulness as part of the canal. 

ARTICLE 4, 


It is agreed that no change of territorial sovereignty or of the inter- 
national relations of the country or countries traversed by the before- 
mentioned canal shall affect the general principle of neutralization or 
the obligation of the high contracting parties under the present treaty, 

ARTICLE 5, 

The present treaty shall be ratified by the President of the United 
States, 85 and with the advice and consent of the Senate thereof, and by 
His Britannic Majesty, and the ratifications shall be exchanged at 
Washington or at London at the earliest possible time within six months 
from the date hereof. 

In faith whereof the respective plenipotentiaries have signed this 
treaty and thereunto affixed their seals. 

Done in duplicate at Washington, the 18th day of November, in the 
year of our Lord one thousand nine hundred and one. 

Jonx Hay. SEAL. 
PAUNCEFOTE. SEAL. 


You will notice in the preamble in referring to the Clayton- 


Bulwer treaty it says: 


Without 2 the general principle” of neutralization estab- 
lished in article 8 of that convention. 


Here is the article 8 referred to: 
CLAYTON-BULWER TREATY (1850), ARTICLE 8. 


The Governments of the United States and Great Britain having not 
only desired, in entering into this convention, to accomplish a pa lar 
objec! 


t hut also to establish a general principle, they hereby agree to 
extend their protection, 15 treaty stipulations, to any other practicable 
communications, whether by canal or railway, across the isthmus which 
connects North and South America, and especially to the interoceanic 
eommunications, should the same prove to be practicable, whether by 
eanai or railway, which are now proposed to be established by the way 
of Tehuantepec or Panama. In granting, however, their joint protec- 
tion to any such canals or railways as are by this article specifi it is 
always understood by the United States and Great Britain that the 
parties constructing or owning the same shall impose no other charges 
or conditions of traffic thereupon than the aforesaid Governments shall 
approve of as just and equitable; and that the same canals or rail- 
ways, being open to the citizens and subjects of the United States and 
Great Britain on equal terms, shall also be open on like terms to the 
citizens and subjects of every other State which is willing to grant 
thereto — protection as the United States and Great Britain engage 
to affo 


When we read this section of the Clayton-Bulwer treaty in 
conjunction with paragraph 1, article 3, of the Hay-Pauncefote 
treaty, how can we construe the words “ that the canal shall be 
free and open to the vessels of commerce and of war of all 
nations observing these rules on terms of entire equality,” and 
so forth, as meaning anything else than that the United States 
js included in the words “all nations”? As further proof that 


this interpretation was intended and understood in the Senate 
at the time when the treaty was ratified I refer to an amend- 
ment offered by Senator Bacon, of Georgia, on December 46, 
1901, which was to strike out certain words of the preamble, viz, 
without impairing the general principle of neutralization estab- 
lished in article 8 of that convention.” This was not agreed to, 
and the following amendment, offered by Senator Bard, of Cali- 
fornia, was also rejected: 

That the United States reserves the right to the regulation and man- 


agement of the canal, to iminate in respect to the ch of tariff 
in favor of vessels of its own citizens engaged in the coast trade. 


It thus seems very clear that there was no misunderstanding 
at the time as to the meaning of the words in the treaty and 
there need be no such misunderstanding now if people are will- 
ing to admit what is said in plain English. Having these con- 
victions, there can be but one course for me to pursue, to vote 
for the repeal of the free-tolls section, and this I intend to do. 

It is said that to vote for this Sims bill will be to break a 
peage in the Baltimore platform. The plank referred to is 

8: ; 

We favor the exemption from toll of American ships engaged in coast- 
wise trade passing through the canal. à 
From its very wording it is not a pledge but the approval 
of a policy, the recommendation of a program that the party is 
to follow, but from the nature of the question matters over 
which we had no control could intervene. Much, therefore, was 
necessarily left to discretion, and a statement of the wishes of 
the convention was made. ‘The President, however, found that 
our actions were being misconstrued in Europe, and that our 
refusal to comply with the treaty was injuring us with all 
foreign nations, making them believe that we were a Govern-' 
ment without honor, incapable of living up to our agreements, 
and, under these circumstances, considered it wise that the 
policy of free tolls be abandoned 

To show how little consideration was given this plank, it is 
only necessary to refer to another plank under the same section, 
which reads: 

We believe in fostering by constitutional regulation of commerce, 
the growth of a merchant marine which shail develop and strengthen 
the commercial ties which bind us to our sister Republies of the south, 
but without imposing additional burdens upon the people and without 
bounties or from the Public Treasury. { 

It is impossible to consider the exemption from Panama tolls 
which certain of the coastwise traffic was to receive in any 
other light than a subsidy, in a very thinly veiled form, if 
veiled at all. We therefore have two policies in direct con- 
tradiction of each other. Which are we to follow? The one 
against subsidies should certainly have precedence of seniority, 
for it is a very old Democratic doctrine; but it does not seem to 
me that this question has to be decided, for the disregarding of 
the toll plank is not breaking a party pledge, it being, as I 
have said before, clearly only a recommendation, and therefore 
can be disregarded if the exigencies of the case are sufficient 
to demand it, even if it were not in conflict with other state- 
ments in the platform. 

There is unquestionably much doubt as to the soundness of 
the contention that the American people would profit greatly 
by free tolls, for this exemption would affect only certain 
coastwise shipping and would increase the amount that would 
have to be paid by our ships trading in foreign countries, and 
this would mean another rock in the path of our ocean-going 
merchant marine, which we hope to build up by removing the 
legislative restrictions now throttling it. Our present coast- 
wise ships are protected by law, for no foreign vessels are al- 
lowed to compete with them. Is it wise to give them this addi- 
tional aid at the expense of our other future shipping? Are 
the American people as a whole going to get commodities 
cheaper from foreign countries if the ships in whose bottoms 
they are carried have to pay a higher toll? It is not conceiv- 
able to think so. Even as a matter of economics it is doubtful 
if the doctrine of free tolls is sound. 

There has been an attempt made to befog the issue by cry- 
ing that we were giving way to English coercion, and that we 
lacked courage. But, Mr. Speaker, I have no doubt as to what 
the verdict of the American Nation will be in this matter, for 
I know that the sterling qualities of independence, honesty, 
and belief in the doctrines of fair dealing to all mankind, which 
were the moving forces of our forefathers in 1776, still exists 
to-day, and that the people, when this free-tolls provision is 
repealed, will feel that a stain “as been wiped from their shield, 
and that they will again go forward like an upright man, re- 
joicing that they have upheld their honor, not because of any 
coercion or any fear, but because of their belief in doing what 
was right. 
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Panama Canal Tolls. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. AUGUSTINE LONERGAN, 


OF CONNECTICUT, 
In toe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Tuesday, March 31, 1914, 


On the bill (H. R. 14383) to amend section 5 of “An act to provide 
for the opening, maintenance, protection, and operation of the ama 
Canal and the sanitation of the Canal Zone,“ approved August 24, 1912. 
Mr. LONERGAN. Mr. Speaker, since it became known that 

Congress was to deal with the matter of the repeal of toll ex- 

emptions, as provided in H. R. 14385, an act to amend section 5 

of the act to provide for the opening, maintenance, protection, 

and operation of the Panama Canal and the sanitation of the 

Canal Zone, I have keenly felt the great responsibility that de- 

volves upon me in my representative capacity. I assure you 

that I approached this highly important question with caution. 

No act of my lifetime has given me such concern, I have care- 

fully studied the subject during the past few weeks, and have 

been constantly in attendance upon the sessions of the House 
during the able discussions by the gentlemen who have taken 
the floor in favor of and against the proposed legislation, 

It appears to me that the vital question involved is whether 
or not the United States Government has violated a treaty 
agreement with Great Britain. In my judgment it has not; 
therefore I shall vote against the pending bill. 

I regret that in so doing I find myself in disagreement with 
our great and beloved President, who as our Chief Executive 
has astonished the world by his masterly achievements in the 
enactment of constructive legislation. Realizing, as we do, his 
broadness of view and his keen sense of justice in considering 
the views of others, irrespective of whether or not they are in 
accord with his own conclusions, we can say, with confidence 
and pride in our Chief Executive, that he would be the last 
man to expect anyone to cast a vote against his conscience on 
any matter, and especially on a matter of such supreme moment 
as the Panama Canal toll question. 

I hold that under the solemn oath which I took before the 
bar of this House that my first duty is to my conscience. Any 
other action would not be in conformity with what is expected 
of a Representative in the great American Congress. 

The bill now under discussion in this House provides in 
section 1: 


That the second sentence in section 5 of the act entitled “An act to 
rovide for the opening, maintenance, protection, and operation of the 
anama Canal and the sanitation and government of the Canal Zone," 
approved August 24, 1912, which reads as follows: “ No tolls shall be 
levied upon vessels ed in the coastwise trade of the United 
States,” be, and the same is hereby, repealed. 

In the consideration of this bill we must look carefully into 
the provisions of the Clayton-Bulwer treaty of 1850, the Hay- 
Pauncefote treaty of 1901, and the Panama treaty of 1903. 


HISTORICAL, 


A brief history of the Panama Canal negotiations is proper 
at this time. The United States and Colombia entered into a 
treaty in 1846 under which a right of transit over the Isthmus 
of Panama from sea to sea was granted to the United States. 
AS a result of the treaty the Panama Railroad was completed 
nine years after the treaty was signed. 

A treaty between the United States and Nicaragua was en- 
tered into in 1849, and this treaty provided for the construc- 
tion of a ship canal from Greytown, San Juan, on the Atlantic 
coast, to the Pacific coast by way of the Lake of Nicaragua. 

The Atlantic end of the canal would have been in the terri- 
tory of the Mosquito Indians. Great Britain claimed a pro- 
tectorate over these Indians, and insisted that it alone should 
name the conditions under which the canal could be opened. 
This claim of the British involved complete disregard of the 
Monroe doctrine, and an official protest was made by the United 
States minister at London. Later, Secretary of State Clayton 
(of President Zachary Taylor's Cabinet) and Sir Henry Bul- 
wer, the British minister at Washington, entered into negotia- 
tions, and in 1850 concluded the Clayton-Bulwer treaty. 

This treaty stipulated that neither Great Britain nor the 
United States should ever obtain or maintain for itself any 
exclusive control over the canal or erect fortifications upon it, 
nor occupy or exercise any dominion over any part of Central 
America; and that in event of war the vessels of Great Britain 
and the United States must be permitted to pass unmolested, 
and that both nations would guard the canal and preserve its 
neutrality. This treaty was very unsatisfactory to the United 


States, for its terms made the building of the canal by the 
United States an absolute impossibility. 

The unsatisfactory Clayton-Bulwer treaty continued in force 
until 1901, when it was superseded by the Hay-Pauncefote 
treaty—the treaty which figures so prominently in the canal 
tolls discussion. 

The Hay-Pauncefote treaty sets forth the desire of the 
United States and Great Britain to bring about the construc- 
tion of a ship canal by such route as may be considered ex- 
pedient. The second article refers to the constructing and 
financing of the canal under the auspices of the United States, 
and specifies that this country “shall have and enjoy aH the 
rights incident to such construction, as well as the exclusive 
right of providing for the regulation and management of the 
canal.” 

In 1908 the Senate of the United States ratified the Hay- 
Herran treaty, between this country and Colombia. The plans 
at that time contemplated a payment of $10,000,000 to the 
Colombian Government, with an annual rental of $250,000. 
Later, the Colombian Government sought to repudiate the 
promise of its representatives, yet indicating that it would 
ratify the treaty if it were paid $25,000,000. Indignant at 
prospects of losing the benefits sure to accompany the con- 
struction of the canal, the people of Panama revolted against 
the Colombian Government, and Panama seceded from Colom- 
bia and established a provisional government. 

The United States, Great Britain, and France quickly recog- 
nized the new Republic of Panama. In 1903 the treaty of 
Panama was ratified, and under this treaty there was granted 
to the United States in perpetuity a zone of land and land 
under water for the construction, maintenance, operation, sani- 
tation, and protection of the canal of the width of 10 miles, 
beginning in the Caribbean Sea and extending to and across 
the Isthmus of Panama into the Pacific Ocean, with the excep- 
tion of the cities of Panama and Colon. In addition, there 
were grants of certain other territory and islands. 

This treaty grants the United States “all the rights, power, 
and authority“ within the zone mentioned “which the United 
States would protect and exercise if it were sovereign of the 
territory within which the said lands and waters are located, 
to the entire exclusion of the Republic of Panama of any such 
sovereign rights, power, and authority.” Article 5 of this 
treaty grants to the United States in perpetuity a monopoly for 
the construction, maintenance, and operation of any system 
of communication by means of canal or railway across its ter- 
ritory between the Caribbean Sea and the Pacific Ocean. In 
return, the United States agrees to maintain the independence 
of the Republic of Panama and to pay Panama $10,000,000, and 
from nine years after the date of the treaty to make an annual 
payment of $250,000 while the treaty remains in force. 

It will be noted that in the preamble of the Hay-Pauncefote 
treaty it is provided that the United States of America and 
the Kingdom of Great Britain, “ being desirous to facilitate the 
construction of a ship canal to connect the Atlantic and Pacific 
Oceans, by whatever route may be considered expedient, and 
to that end to remove any objection which may arise out of 
the convention of the 19th April, 1850, commonly called the 
Clayton-Bulwer treaty, to the construction of such canal under 
the auspices of the Government of the United States, without 
impairing the ‘general principle’ of neutralization established 
in article 8 of that convention, have for that purpose appointed 
their plenipotentiaries.” 

The proponents of this bill claim that the expression “ with- 
out impairing the general principles of neutralization in article 
8 of that convention” impairs the right of the United States 
to control the Panama Canal. Article § of the treaty of 1850 
sets forth the following provisions: 

The Governments of the United States and Great Britain, having 
not only desired in entering into this convention to accomplish a par- 
ticular object, but to establish a general principle, they hereby agree 
to extend their protection, by treaty stipulations, to any other prac- 
ticable communications, whether by canal or railway, across the isthmus 
which connects North and South America, and especially to the inter- 
oceanic communications—should the same prove to practicable, 


whether oe or railway—which are now propad to be estab- 
lished b. e way of Tehuantepec or Panama. In granting, however, 


their joint protection to any such canals or railways as are by this 
article speci it is always understood by the United States and 
Great Br t the part constructing or owning the same shall 


impose no other R or conditions of traffic thereupon than the 
aforesaid Governments shall approve of as just and equitable, and 
that the same canals or railways, being open to the citizens and sub- 
jects of the United States and Great Britain on * terms, shall 
Also be — on like terms to the citizens and subjects of every other 
State which is willing to grant thereto such protection as the United 
States and Great Britain engage to afford, 


It is admitted that this is the only article of the Clayton- 


Bulwer treaty which affects the construction of the Hay- 
Pauncefote treaty. How? Can it affect the subject of tolls, 
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traffic, or regulation of the canal by the United States? 
Clearly not. As to the question of “general principle of neu- 
tralization,” the canal was about to be built by the United 
States Government and it was to be free and open to the com- 
merce of the world, both in peace and in war. If the canal is 
so opened, will not the principle of neutralization mentioned in 
article 8 of the Clayton-Bulwer treaty be complied with? I 
think se. 

The clear statement of the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
Dortaus] covers this point. In further support of my con- 
tention that the Hay-Pauncefote treaty does not guarantee to 
Great Britain equal rights with the United States in the canal, 
I call attention to the significant fact that the words of the 
Clayton-Bulwer treaty declaring that the canal shall be “ open 
to the citizens and subjects of the United States and Great 
Britain on equal terms” disappear in the later treaty. Can 
there be any doubt that if the Hay-Pauncefote treaty was in- 
tended to give Great Britain equal rights with the United 
States in the Panama Canal the intention would have been 
expressed in the same clear and unequivocal terms that are 
found in the Clayton-Bulwer treaty? The language of that 
treaty guaranteeing equal rights to both countries had con- 
stituted a continuing contract for half a century. It was 
before the respective representatives of the two Governments 
when they negotiated the Hay-Pauncefote treaty, and the 
failure to incorporate the language in the new treaty is signifi- 
cant, to say the least. 

In their report accompanying this bill the majority of the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, following the 
interpretation of Sir Edward Grey, comtend that the “ general 
principle” of neutralization in article 8 of the Clayton-Bulwer 
treaty, which was not impaired by the later treaty, guarantees 
equal rights to Great Britain in the canal. 

A careful reading of this article in connection with the other 
provisions of the Clayton-Bulwer treaty will disclose that it lays 
down no principle of neutralization at all, but merely applies 
the rules of neutralization established in the preceding articles 
for the Nicaragua Canal to routes that were at that time being 
proposed via Panama and Tehuantepec. 

In other words, the principle of neutralization was made gen- 
eral by applying it to all interoceanic communications across 
the Isthmus, but the principle was established in the articles 
that preceded article 8. The neutrality guaranteed by the 
Clayton-Bulwer treaty undoubtedly meant that the canal should 
be protected from interruption, seizure, or unjust confiscation, as 
stated in article 5 of the Clayton-Bulwer treaty, so that the 
canal should forever be open and free and the capital invested 
therein secure. The United States and Great Britain having 
engaged with each other to guarantee that neutrality, they pro- 
vided in article 8, as a condition of such guaranty, that the canal 
should be open to the citizens and subjects of both countries 
upon equal terms, and also provided that it should be open on 
like terms to the citizens and subjects of every other State which 
was willing to unite with the United States and Great Britain 
in a joint protectorate over the canal, To assert that the gen- 
eral principle of neutralization established in the Clayton- 
Bulwer treaty refers to a system of equal tolls, which in that 
treaty was conditional upon joint protection, does violence to 
the meaning of the word “ neutralization” as it has been under- 
stood from time immemorial. 

In Moore's International Law Digest “ neutralization” is de- 
fined as follows: 

Strictly speaking, the term “ neutralization” when 1 to a canal 
refers to a condition under which the canal would closed to the 
ships of war of belligerents. The term, however, has come to be used 
in a broader sense than this, so as to include an arrangement whereby 

rotection is sought to be guaranteed against hostile attack or hostile 
nterruption, while the same freedom of use is sought to be assured in 
war as in peace, 

Unless the word “neutralization” is to be given a new and 
strange meaning, the general principle established by the Clay- 
ton-Bulwer treaty has not been impaired by the act of August 
24, 1912. The canal will be free and open on terms of entire 
equality to the vessels of commerce and of war of all nations 
that observe the rules the United States has laid down for the 
neutralization of the canal. 

To support their claim that Great Britain has equal rights 
with the United States in the Panama Canal, the opponents of free 
tolls are obliged to change the plain and well-understood mean- 
ing of words, read into the new treaty the language of a super- 
seded convention, and ignore the fundamental rights of the 
United States as the sovereign proprietor of the canal and the 
sole guarantor of its neutrality. 

Whatever differences may exist as to the right of the United 
States to exempt its foreign shipping from the payment of tolls, 
I do not see how other nations are concerned in any prefer- 


ence we may give to our coastwise trade. For nearly a hundred 
years that trade has been reserved by law to vessels of the 
United States, and no foreign ship can engage in it. In his 
note of November 11, 1912, Sir Edward Grey, in trying to 
demonstrate the inability of this Government to contine the 
exemption to the coastwise trade, used the following 
illustration ; à 

To take an example, if cargo intended for a Unitéd States port 
beyond the canal, either from east or west, and shipped on board a 
foreign ship, could be sent to its destination more cheaply through 
the operation of the proposed exemption by being landed at a Unitet 
States port before reaching the canal and then sent on as coastwise 
trade, 0 gee would benefit 35 adopting this course In preference to 
sending the goods direct to their destination through the canal on 
board the forelgn ship. 

Without discussing the question whether such a practice as 
Sir Edward Grey suggested would ever be adopted, the point 
was well met by Secretary of State Knox in his note of Janu- 
ary 17, 1913, when he said that it rested upon conjecture as to 
what may happen rather than upon approved facts. If the 
practice of unloading foreign goods at an American port at 
either side of the canal and reloading them upon an American 
vessel for passage through the canal as coastwise trade were 
attempted, there is no doubt of the ability of this Government 
to frame regulations that would effectually stop the practice. 
The mere suggestion, of course, that such a thing might be 
attempted is not an argument showing or tending to show that 
the present law violates the treaty, nor does it afford any 
justification for its repeal. 

Sir Edward Grey is apprehensive that the remission of tolls 
to our coastwise trade would violate the rule that the tolls 
levied shall be just and equitable by requiring foreign shipping 
to pay an unjust share of the cost of the upkeep of the canal. 
He holds, therefore, that his Government is entitled to demand 
that all vessels passing through the canal, whatever their flag 
or character, shall be taken into account in fixing the amount 
of the tolls. It would seem to be a complete auswer to this 
argument that all vessels were taken into account in fixing 
the amount of the tolls. It would also seem to be a complete 
answer to this argument that all vessels were taken into ze- 
count in fixing the maximum toll in the Panama Canal act of 
$1.25 per net registered ton. 

Subdivision 1 of article 3 of the Hay-Puuncefote treaty 
provides: 

1. The canal shall be free and open to the vessels of commerce and 
of war of all nations observing these rules on terms of ¿citire equality, 
so that there shall be no discrimination against such nation. or its 
citizens or subjects, in respect of the conditions or charges of trafie, 
or otherwise, Such conditions and charges of tratie shall be just and 
equitable. 

This rule simply says that all those nations observing the 
rules laid down by the United States will be treated without 
any discrimination, the one against the other. This is in 
harmony with the “ general principle” contained in section 8 
of the Clayton-Bulwer treaty. The United Stutes is the only 
Nation upon which any obligations are imposed in connection 
with the construction, operation, protection, and maintenance of 
the canal. All other nations are free from any obligatious of 
any kind, and according to that “ principle” the nations with- 
out obligations are to be treated alike. while the nation with 
obligations may receive different treatment. 

It seems to me there is no room for argument and no room 
for construction, 

While the meaning of this article and of this rule must be 
arrived at from the language used, the construction that I have 
given to it is confirmed by what woud result from any different 
construction. If we are to hold that the United States can 
show no preference to American vessels, then we must say to 
the people of this country that their money has built the canal; 
they must maintain it and operate it at. their own expeuse; 
they must protect it from disorder, from lawlessness, and from 
damage; they must maintain its neutrality at the possible ex- 
pense of blood and treasure; and, notwithstanding all this. the 
vessels of war of the United States can not go through the canal 
except upon the same conditions, with the same restraints, and 
the same charges which the vessels of war of any other nation 
must bear and pay, and that the yesse's of citizens of the United 
States can not go through the canal without paying the same 
charges that are paid by the vessels of the citizens of other 
countries who have no obligations and who haye been to no 
expense in connection with the canal. 

For the first time in American history it is proposed to hold 
up at a tollgate an American vessel engaged in interstate trade 
and exact from it the same tribute we demand from n foreign 
vessel flying a foreign flag. 

Former President Taft, in an effort to place upon the Hay- 
Pauncefote treaty a construction which would make it adaptable 
to the changed conditions which have resulted since the acquist- 
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tion of the Canal Zone by the United States, treated the words 
“all nations,” used in subdivision 1 of article 3 of the Hay- 
Pauncefote treaty, as excluding the United States. 

The fundamental fact in reference to which the Hay-Paunce- 
fote treaty was made was that the canal was to be constructed 
in territory alien to the United States. The Hay-Pauncefote 
treaty did not even definitely decide upon the Panama route, 
but provided for the construction of a ship canal to connect the 
Atlantic and Pacific Oceans “by whatever route may be con- 
sidered expedient.” The treaty contemplated merely that the 
canal should be constructed “ under the auspices” of the United 
States, not in the territory of the United States. That the 
United States did not contemplate the actual acquisition of the 
territory in which the canal was to be constructed is conclu- 
sively evidenced by the fact that the Senate ratified the treaty 
with Colombia, which merely provided for constructing the canal 
“under the auspices” of the United States, and did not con- 
template the cession of territory to the United States. The 
failure of Colombia to fulfill the promise of its accredited repre- 
sentative, the bitterness and spirit of revolt which that refusal 
engendered among the people of the State of Panama, led to the 
revolution which resulted in the secession of Panama from 
Colombia. 

The United States having been betrayed by Colombia, Presi- 
dent Roosevelt took the action which resulted in the United 
States securing the grant from Panama. Under that grant 
the Canal Zone became part of the territory of the United 
States and subject to its sovereignty, and the United States 
from that time on possessed the same exclusive rights over it 
that it possessed in reference to any other territory which it 
acquired by cession or conquest. 

In that, since 1817, the law has been that no foreign vessels 
can engage in coastwise trade in the United States, where is 
the discrimination against foreign vessels when they are 
charged a toll? If our vessels of commerce are to pay toll, 
will not our vessels of war have to pay toll? “The canal shall 
be free and open to the vessels of commerce and of war of all 
nations,” and so forth, being subdivision 1 of article 3. The 
language applies to both. Therefore I ask do the words “all 
nations” apply to the United States? I think not. Is it seri- 
ously contended that the United States Government must pay 
tolls on its war vessels, or on other vessels, for that matter? 
Such a claim can not be sustained, and yet other Governments 
using the Panama Canal are obliged to pay such toll. It was 
not the passage of ships of commerce that moved this country 
to action. The dominant thought was one of military strategic 
importance. The power to build the canal rests in the war 
power of the United States. It was not the question of com- 
merce, but the question of protection for our country. The 
Nation knew how helpless it would be if, with its Navy in the 
eastern waters, it were attacked upon the Pacific coast. But 
with her Navy in the Panama Canal and the northern waters 
a great element of strength would be added to our power and 
usefulness and ability in the line of self-defense. We are a 
peace-loving Nation, Mr. Speaker, but we must be prepared to 
defend our rights and possessions. 

The inland lake of the canal provides a harbor of refuge for 
our Navy, which may attack at either ocean. It is perfectly 
clear that if we can not prefer vessels of commerce we have 
no authority to keep a war vessel in time of war with any 
other country within 3 marine miles of either end of the 
canal. If during war with a foreign power we find an enemy’s 
man-of-war in the canal, we can not drive it out; and if it 
leaves, we must wait 24 hours before following. If engaged in 
war, our ships must leave the canal within 24 hours. 

If the reasoning applied to vessels of commerce must be 
applied to vessels of war, of what value is the canal to the 
United States in time of war if such a contention is sustained? 
Its value is lost. That no such thing was contemplated may be 
determined by reading article 2 of the Hay-Pauncefote treaty. 

Article 3 of the Hay-Pauncefote treaty provides that: 

The United States adopts as the basis of neutralization of such ship 
canal the followlag rules, substantially as led Ip the convention 
of Constantinople, signed the 28th of October, 1888, for the free nayi- 
gation of the Suez Canal; that is to say— 

And so forth. 

You will note the omission of reference to Great Britain in 
that paragraph. To my mind that is significant. We therein 
agreed not to use the cana! to favor any other country, the 
rules to be applied by and to other nations as the condition 
under which we will allow them to use the canal. 

We have the exclusive right of providing for the regulations 
and management of the canal. 

A highly important phase of the situation are the rights and 
obligations of the United States in the treaty of November 
18, 1903, known as the Hay-Bunau-Varilla treaty. This was 
entered into nearly two years after the Hay-Pauncefote treaty 
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was signed, the United States being represented in both in- 
stances by Secretary Hay. 

The voice of Great Britain was not raised in protest. The 
Republic of Panama granted to the United States all the rights, 
power, and authority within the zone mentioned and described 
in article 11 of the treaty, and within the limits of all auxiliary 
lands and waters mentioned and described in said article 11 
which the United States would possess and exercise if it were 
the sovereign of the territory within which said lands and 
waters are located to the entire exclusion of the exercise by the 
Republic of Panama of any such sovereign rights, power, or 
authority. 

Every true American is supremely proud of the accomplish- 
ment of the United States in successfully constructing the 
Panama Canal. The work is one of the greatest engineering 
achievements of mankind. It is a monument to the industry, 
resourcefulness, and skill of the Nation which constructed it. 
And it represents an expenditure of the enormous sum of $400,- 
000,000. It is estimated that within a year of the time it is 
opened a net amount aggregating 10,000,000 tons will pass 
through the canal. The Panama route will have a monopoly of 
the traffic of Hawaii and of the west coast of North and South 
America, with the exception of a small part of the trade of 
southern Chile. The canal will cut down the distance from New 
York to San Francisco about 8.500 miles, and from New York 
to Australia about 4,000 miles. A 9-knot vessel going from 
New York to Chile will save 23 days. The saving of time and 
money which will result to those engaged in the world’s com- 
merce by the use of the Panama Canal will be indeed difficult to 
estimate, 

Our sovereignty over the Canal Zone is complete. There- 
fore, the Panama Canal is constructed through our territory 
and becomes a part of our coastwise highway—connecting the 
Atlantie and Pacific. The question of our absolute exclusive 
control of coastwise traffic admitted, what is there at issue that 
can be construed as anything but of a national character? I 
can see nothing. 

Then may we ask, how is a foreign power concerned? As is 
our right we can and will deal with regulation and management 
of the canal, so that there shall be no discrimination against 
any other nation observing the rules prescribed by the United 
States for such regulation and management of the canal with- 
out violating any treaty or surrendering any rights as a Gov- 
ernment, and yet retain the exclusive right to manage, control, 
and operate as part of our own territory, for our own benefit, 
without impairing the general principle of neutralization estab- 
lished in article 8 of the Clayton-Bulwer treaty and without vio- 
lating the Hay-Bunau-Varilla treaty. 

Originally it was contemplated: that corporations, and not 
governments, should build the Panama Canal. Examination of 
the reports of the debates in the United States Senate on this 
question affords a vast quantity of enlightening information, 
and those who consequently believe that there is no violation 
of the Hay-Pauncefote treaty find in these Senate debates the 
strongest kind of support for their conclusions. 

It has been urged that the transcontinental railroads and 
other private interests have from the beginning been eagerly 
welcoming discord over the tolls question. It is clear that the 
higher the water rates will be, the higher the rates by rail, and 
the converse is also true. It is urged that the consumer will 
get the benefit of free tolls, for the reason that all freight rates 
are charged against the commodities transported. 

The platform promises of the Democratic Party regarding 
free tolls for the Panama Cana! are to be sustained, unless we 
have violated our treaty with Great Britain, which I do not 
believe we have done. Therefore, I think that the action of the 
sixty-second Congress providing for free tolls should not be 
undone. 

I note that my predecessor, Mr. Henry, voted affirmatively 
for the resolution for free tolls. 

It is provided by law that no railroad-owned or trust-con- 
trolled ship can use the canal. The Democratic Party will be 
able to cope with the situation in event of attempted abuse of 
this provision. 

A VIGOROUS AMERICAN CANAL POLICY ADVOCATED BY FORMER PRESI- 
DENTS OF THE UNITED STATES. 
PRESIDENT PIBRCE, 


It would be difficult to suggest a single object of interest, external or 
internal, more important to the United States than the maintenance 
of the communication by land or sea, between the Atiantic and Pacific 
States and Territories. It is a material element of the national in- 
tegrity and sovereignty. (President Pierce, in message to Congress, 
May 15, 1856.) 8 


PRESIDENT BUCHANAN. . 


The Government of the United States can never permit these routes 
to be permanently interrupted, nor can it safely allow them to pass 
under the control of other rival nations. It can never consent to be 
made tributary to their use to Euro power. (President James 
Senate, Apr. 5, 1860.) 


any pean 
Buchanan, in message to the United States 
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PRESIDENT HAYES. 


The policy of this country is a canal under American control. ‘The 
United States can not consent to the surrender of this control to any 
— *. — ra ge or to any combination of European powers. 
The Uni States must exercise such control as will enable this coun- 
try to protect its national interests, * $ 

An interoceanic canal across the American Isthmus will essentially 
change the geographical relations between the Atlantic and Pacific 
coasts of the United States and between the United States and the 
rest of the world. It would be the great ocean thoroughfare between 
our Atlantic and our Pacific shores, and virtually a part of the coast 
line of the United States. Our merely commercial interest in it is 
greater than that of all other countries, while its relations to our 
power and prosperity as a nation, to our means of defense, our unity, 
peace, and safety, are matters of paramount concern to the people of 
the United States, No other great power would, under similar cir- 
cumstances, fail to assert a rightful control over a work so closely 
and vitally affecting Its interest and welfare. 

Without urging further the grounds of my opinion, I repeat, in con- 
clusion, that it is the right and the duty of the United States to assert 
and maintain such supervision and authority over any interoceanic 
canal across the Isthmus that connects North and South America as 
will protect our national interests. This, I am quite sure, will be 
found not only compatible with but promotive of the widest and most 
permanent advantage to commerce and civilization. (President Ruth- 
erford B. Hayes, in message to Congress, Feb. 10, 1880.) 


PRESIDENT GRANT. 


In accordance with the early and later policy of the Government, in 
obedience to the often-expressed will of the erican people, with a 
due regard to our national dignity and power, with a watchful care for 
the rey and prosperity of our interests and industries on this conti- 
nent, and with a determination to guard against even the first approach 
of rival powers, whether friendly or hostile, on these shores, I commend 
an American canal, on American soil, to the American people.. 

During my administration of the Government I endeavored to im- 
pe upon the country the views I then formed, and I shall feel that 

have added one more act of my life to those I have already recorded 
if I shall succeed in impressing upon Congress and the people the high 
value as a commercial and industrial enterprise of this great work, 
which, if not accomplished by Americans, will undoubtedly be accom- 
plished by some one of our rivals In power and influence. (Signed 
article by former President Grant, appearing in the North American 
Review, February, 1881.) 

PRESIDENT ARTHUR. 

The questions growing out of the proposed interoceanic 
across the Isthmus of Panama are of grave importance. 
Government learned that Colombia had ponose to the European 

wers to join in a guaranty of the neutrality of the proposed Panama 

‘anal—a guaranty which would be in direct contravention of our 
obligation as the sole guarantor of the Vet | of Colombian territory 
and of the neutrality of the canal itself. y lamented predecessor 
felt it his duty to place before the European powers the reasons which 
make the prior guaranty of the Unit States ind usable and for 
which the interjection of any foreign guaranty might be regarded as 
A superfluous and unfriendly act. (President Arthur, In message to 
Congress, Dee. 6, 1881.) 

PRESIDENT M°KINLEY, 


That the construction of such a maritime highway is now more than 
ever indispensable to that intimate and ready intercommunication 
between our eastern and western seaboards demanded by the annexa- 
tion of the Hawaiian Islands and the TEATA expansion of our 
influence and commerce on the Pacific, and that our national policy, 
now more imperatively than ever, calls for its control by this Govern- 
ment, are propositions which I doubt not the Congress will duly a 
preciate and eae 85 upon. (President McKinley, in message to 


Congress, Dec. 5, 1 
PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT. 

J believe that the position of the United States is proper as regards 
this coastwise traffic. I think that we have the right to free bona fide 
coastwise traffic from tolls. I think that this does not interfere with 
the rights of any other nation, because no ships but our own can engage 
in coastwise traffic, so that there is no discrimination against other 
ships when we relieve the coastwise traffic from tolls. I believe that the 
only mouse that would be done is the damage to the Canadian Pacific 
3 oreoyer, I do not think that it sits well on the representa- 
tives o any: foreign nation, even upon those of a power with which we 
are, and I hope and believe will always cena on such good terms as 
Great Britatin, to make any plea in reference to what we do with our 
own coastwise traffic, because we are benefiting the whole world by our 
action at Panama, and are doing this where every dollar of expense {s 

id by ourselves. In all history I do not believe you can find another 
nstance where as great and expensive a work as the Panama Canal, 
undertaken not by a private corporation but by a nation, has ever been 
as generously put at the service of all the nations of mankind. (Ex- 
tract from letter of Theodore Roosevelt in Outlook, Jan. 18, 1913.) 

PRESIDENT TAFT, 

Jam very confident that the United States has the power to relieve 
from the payment of tolls any part of our shipping that Con deems 
wise. We own the canal. It was our money t built it. e have the 
right to cha tolls for its use. Those tolls must be the same for 
everyone. But, when we are dealing with our own ships, the practice 
of many Governments in subsidizing their own merchant vessels is so 
well established in general that a subsidy . to the tolls, or an 
equivalent remission of the tolls, can not be held to be a discrimination 

n the use of the canal. (President Taft, in message to Congress, 


i 
Dec. 21, 1911.) 
THE TREATIES. 


Following will be found the full text of the various treaties 

relating to the Panama Canal: 
CLAYTON-BULWER TREATY. 

Conyention as to ship canal connecting Atlantic and Pacifie Oceans, 

1850. (Clayton-Buiwer ee oe Concluded April 19, 1850; rati- 

fication advised by the Senate May 22, 1850; ratified by the Presl- 

‘dent May 23, 1850; ratifications exchanged July 4, 1850; proclaimed 

July 5, 1850. (Treaties and Conventions, 1889, p. 440.) 

ARTICLES, 

1. Declarations as to control of canal, occupation of territory, and 
commercial advantages. 

2. Neutrality of canal in case of war. 


waterway 
* This 
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. Protection of constriction. 

„Mutual influence to facilitate construction. 

. Guaranty of neutrality. 

. Cooperation of other States. 

. Mutual encouragement to speedy construction. 

. Protection to other communications. 

„ Ratification. 

The United States of America and Her Britannic Majesty, belng de- 
sirous of consolidating the relations of amity which so oe ily sub- 
sist between them, by setting forth and fixing in a convention their 
views and intentions with reference to any means of communication 
by ship canal which may be constructed between the Atlantic and 
Pacifc Oceans by the way of the River San Jnan de Nicaragua and 
either or both of the Lakes of Nicaragua or Managua to any port or 
place on the Pacific Ocean. the President of the United States has con- 
ferred full powers on John M. Clayton, Secretary of State of the 
United States; and Her Britannic Majesty on the Right Hon. Sir 
Henry Lytton Bulwer, a member of Her Majesty's Most Honorable 
Privy Council, Knight Commander of the Most Honorable Order of the 
Bath, and envoy extraordinary and minister plenipotentiary of Her 
Britannic Majesty to the United States, for the aforesaid purpose; and 
the said plenipotentiaries having exchanged: their full powers, which 
were, found to be in proper form, have agreed to the following articles: 


ARTICLE 1, 


The Governments of the United States and Great Britain hereby declare 
that neither the one nor the other will ever obtain or maintain for itself 
any exclusive control over the said ship canal; agreeing that neither 
will ever crect or maintain any fortifications commanding the same, or 
in the vicinity thereof, or occupy, or fortify, or colonize, or assume or 
exercise any dominion over Nicaragua, Costa Rica, the Mosquito Coast, or 
any part of Central America; nor will either make use of any protec- 
tion which either affords or may afford, or any ‘alliance which either 
has or may have, to or. with any State or people for the purpose of 
erecting or maintaining any such fortifications, or of occunying, fortily- 
ing, or colonizing Nicaragua, Costa Rica, the 8 Coast, cr any part 
ot Central America, or of assuming or exercising dominion over the 
same; nor will the United States or Great Britain take advantage of 
any intimacy, or use any alliance, connection, or influence that either 
may possess with any State or Government through whose territory the 
said canal may pass, for the purpose of acquiring or holding, directly 
or indirectly, for the citizens or subjects of the one, any rights or 
advantages in toara to commerce or navigation through the said canal 
which pi not offered on the same terms to the citizens or subjects 
of the other. 


SAS mse 


ARTICLE 2. 


Vessels of the United States or Great Britain traversing the said 
canal shall, in case of war between the contracting peer be exempted 
from blockade, detention, or capture by either of the belligerents; and 
this provision shall extend to such a distance from the two ends of the 
said canal as may hereafter be found expedient to establish, 


ARTICLE 3. 


In order to secure the construction of the said canal, the Lo aie 
parties engage that if any such canal shall be undertaken upon fair an 
equitable terms by any parties having the authority of the local Goy- 
ernment or Governments through whose territory the same may pass, 
then the 8 employed in making the said canal and their property 
used, or to be used, for that object shall be protected from the com- 
mencement of the said canal to its completion by the Governments of 
the United States and Great Britain from unjust detention, contiscation, 
seizure, or any violence whatsoever, 


ARTICLE 4. 


The contracting parties will use whatever influence they respectively 
exercise with any State, States, or Governments possessing or claim- 
ing to possess any jurisdiction or right over the territory which the 
said canal shall traverse, or which shall be near the waters applicable 
thereto, in order to induce such States or Governments to facilitate the 
construction of the said canal by every means In thelr power; and, 
furthermore, the United States and Great Britain agree to use their 
good offices, wherever or however it may be most expedient, in order to 
procure the establishment of two free ports—one at cach end of the 
said canal. 

ARTICLE 5. 


The contracting parties further engage that when the said canal 
shall have been completed they will protect it from interruption, selz- 
ure, or unjust confiscation, and that they will guarantee the neu- 
trality thereof, so that the sald canal may forever be open and free, 
and the capital invested therein secure, Nevertheless, the Gorernments 
of the United States and Great Britain in according their protection 
to the construction of the said canal and guaranteeing its neutrality and 
security when completed, always understand that, this protection and 
guaranty are granted 8 and may be withdrawn by both Gov- 
ernments or either Government, if both Governments or either Govern- 
ment, should deem that the persons or company undertaking or man- 
aging the same, adopt or establish such regulations concerning the 
krullle thereupon, as are contrary to the spirit and intention of this 
conyention—either by making unfair discriminations in favor of the 
commerce of one of the contracting parties over the commerce of the 
other, or by imposing oppressive exactions or unreasonable tolls upon 
passengers, vessels, wares, merchandise, or other articles, Neither 
party, however, withdraw the aforesaid protection and guaranty 
without first giving six months’ notice to the other. 


ARTICLE 6. 


The contracting parties in this convention engage to invite every 
State with which both or either have friendiy intercourse, to enter 
into stipulations with them similar to those which they have entered 
into with each other to the end that all other States may share in 
the honor and advantage of having contributed to a work of such gen- 
eral Interest and importance as the canal herein contemplated. And 
the contractin es likewise agree that each shall enter into treaty 
stipulations wi such of the Central American States as they may 
deem advisable for the purpose of more effectually carrying out the 
great design of this convention, namely, that of constructing and 
maintaining the said canal as a ship communication between the two 
oceans for the benefit of mankind on equal terms to all, and of pro- 
tecting the same; and they also a that the good offices of either 
shall Be employed, when requested by the other, aiding and assist- 
ing the negotiations of such treaty stipulations; and, should any dit- 
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ferences arise as to right of property over the terrifory through which 
the said canal shall pass—between the States of Governments of 
Central America—and such difference should, in any way impede or 
obstruct the execution of the said canal, the Governnients of the United 
States and Great Britain will use their good offices to settle such dif- 
ferences in the manner best suited to promote the Interests of the said 
canal and to strengthen the bonds of friendship and alliance which 
exist between the contracting parties. 

ARTICLE 7. 


It beling desirable that no time should be unnecessarily lost in com- 
mencing and constructing the said canal, the Goyernments of the United 
States and Great Britain determine to give their support and encour- 
agement to such persons, or company, as may first offer to commence 
the same, with the necessary capital, the consent of the local authori- 
ties, and on such principles as accord with the spirit and intention of 
this convention; and if any persons or Seon poe should already have, 
with any State through which the proposed ship canal may pass, a 
contract for the construction of such a canal as that specified in this 
conyention—to the stipulations of which contract neither of the con- 
tracting parties in-this convention have any just cause to object—and 
the said persons or company shall, moreover, have made preparations 
and expended time, money, and trouble on the faith of such contract, 
it = hereby agreed be such persons or e pare 8 
of claim over every other person, persons, or com o the protection 
of the Government of the United States and Great Britain, and be 


nilowed a year from the date of the exchange of the ratifications of 
this convention for concluding their arrangements and presenting evi- 


dence of sufficient capital subscribed to accomplish the contemplated 
undertaking, it being understood that if, at the expiration of the afore- 
said period, such persons or company be not able to commence and 
carry out the proposed enterprise, then the Governments of the United 
States and Great Britain shall be free to afford their protection to any 
other persons or company that shall be prepared to commence and pro- 
ceed with the construction of the canal in question. 
ARTICLE s. 


The Governments of the United States and Great Britain having not 
only desired in entering into this convention to accomplish a particular ob- 
ject but also to establish a general principle, they hereby agree to extend 
their protection, by treaty stipulations, to any other practicable commu- 
nications, whether by canal or railway, across the isthmus which con- 
neets North and South America, and especially to the juteroceanſe com- 
munications—should the same prove to be practieable, whether by canal 
or railway—which are now proposed to be established by the way of 
Tehuantepec or Panama. In granting, however, their joint protection 
to any such canals or railways as are by this article specified it is 
always understood by the United States and Great Britain that the par- 
ties constructing or owning the same shall impose no other charges or 
conditions of traffic thereupon than the aforesaid Governments shall 
approve of as just and equitable, and that the same canals or 3 
i open to the citizens and subjects of the United States and Grea 
Britain on equal terms, shall also open on like terms to the citizens 
and subjects of every other State which is willing to grant thereto such 
protection as the United States and Great Britain engage to afford, 


ARTICLE 9. 


The ratifications of this convention shall be exchanged at Washington 
within six months from this day, or sooner, if possible, 
In faith whereof we, the respective plenipotentiaries, have signed this 
convention and have hereunto affixed our seals. 
Done at Washington the 19th day of April, A, D. 1850. 
JOHN M. CLAYTON. SEAL, 
Henry LYTTON BULWER. ISRAL. 


HAY-PAUNCEFOTE TREATY, 


Treaty between the United States and Great Britain to facilitate the 
construction of a ship canal, Signed at Washington, November 18, 
1901; ratification advised by the Senate, December 16, 1901; ratified 
by the President, December 26, 1901; ratified by Great Britain, Jan- 
uary 20, 1902; ratifications exchanged at Washington, February 21, 
1902; proclaimed, February 22, 1902. 

BY THE PRESIDENT or THE UNITED STATES or AMERICA, 
A PROCLAMATION. 


Whereas a convention between the United States of America and the 
United Lape Sov of Great Britain and Ireland, to facilitate the con- 
struction of a ship canal to connect the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans, 
by whatever route may be considered expedient, and to that end to 
remove any objection which 1 arise out of the convention of the 
19th April, 1850, commonly called the Clayton-Bulwer treaty, to the 
construction of such canal under the auspices of the Government of the 
United States, without impairing the “ general principle” of neutraliza- 
tion established in article 8 of that convention, was concluded and 
signed by their respective poi tentiaries at the city of Washington 
on the 18th day of November, 1901, the original of which convention 
is word for word as follows: 

The United States of America and His Majesty Edward the Seventh, 
of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland and of the British 
Dominions beyond the Seas, King, and Emperor of India, being desirous 
to facilitate the construction of a ship canal to connect the Atlantic 
and Pacific Oceans, by whatever route may be considered expedient, 
and to that end to remove any objection which may arise out of the 
convention of the 19th April, 1850, commonly called the Clayton- 
Bulwer Steni to the construction of such canal under the auspices of 
principle“ of neutralization established in article 8 of that conven- 
tion, have for that purpose appointed as their plenipotentiaries— : 

The President of the United States, John Hay, tary of State of 
the United States of America; 

And His Majesty Edward VII, of the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Ireland, and of the British Dominions beyond the Seas, 
King, and Emperor of India, the Right Hon. Lord Pauncefote, G. C. B., 
G. C. M. G., His Majesty's ambassador extraordinary and plenipotenti- 
vat to the United States, who, having communicated to each other. their 
full powers which were found to be in due and proper form, have agreed 
upon the following articles; 


ARTICLE 1. 
The high contracting parties agree that the present treaty shall super- 
sede the aforementioned convention pf the 19th April, 1880. 
r ARTICLE 2. 


It is agreed that the canal may be construed under the auspices of 
the Government of the United States, either directly at its own cost, 
or by gift or loan of money to individuals or corporations, or through 


ton on the 18th 
tion, being in the 
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the Government of the United States, without 1 the “general 
subscription to or purchase of stock or shares, an that, subject to the 
provisions of the present treaty, the said Government shall have and 
enjoy all the rights incident to such construction, as well as the ex- 
vila va right of providing for the regulation and management of the 
canal. 


ARTICLE 3. 


The United States adopts, as the basis of the neutralization of such 
ship canal, the following rules, substantially as embodied in the con- 
vention of Constantinople, signed the 28th October, 1888, for the free 
nayigation of the Suez Canal; that is to say: 

1. The canal shall be free and open to the vessels of commerce and of 
war of all nations observing these-rules on terms of entire equality, so 
that there shall be no discrimination against any such nation or its 
citizens or subjects In respect of the conditions or charges of traffic, 
or Cer la uch conditions and charges of traffic shall be just and 
equitable, 

2, The canal shall never be blockaded, nor shall any right of war 
be exercised nor any act of hostility be committed within it. The 
United States, however, shall be at liberty to maintain such military 
police along the canal as may be necessary to protect it against lawless- 
ness and disorder. 

3. Vessels of war of a belligerent shall not revictual nor take 
stores in the canal except so far as may be strictly necessary; and 
the transit of such vessels through the canal shall be effected with the 
least possible delay in accordance with the regulations in force, and 
eine only such intermission as may result from the necessities of th 
service. + 

Prizes shall be in all respects subject to the same rules as vessels of 
war of the belligerents. 

4. No easiest shall embark or disembark troops, munitions of 
war, or warlike materials in the canal, execpt in ease of accidental 
hindrance of the transit, and in such case the transit shali be resumed 
with all possible dispatch. À 

5. The provisions of this article shall apply to waters adjacent to 
the canal, within 3 marine miles of either end. Vessels of war of a 
belligerent shail not remain in such waters longer than 24 hours at 
any one time, except in case of distress, and in such case shall depart 
as soon as 8 but a vessel of war of one belligerent shall not 
depart within 24 hours from the departure of a vessel of war of the 
other belligerent. 

6. The plant, establishments, buildings, and all works necessary to 
the construction, maintenance, and operation of the canal shali be 
deemed to be part thereof, for the purposes of this treaty, and in time 
of war, as in time of peace, shall enjoy complete immunity from attack 
or injury by belligerents and from acts calculated to impair their 
usefulness as part of the canal. 


ARTICLE 4. 


It is agreed that no change of territorial sovereignty or of the 
international relations of the country or countries traversed by the 
before-mentioned canal shall affect the general principle of neutraliza- 
5 the obligation of the high contracting parties under the present 
reaty, 7 


any 


ARTICLE 5, 


The present treaty shall be ratified by the President of the United 
States, 176 and with the advice and consent of the Senate thereof. and 
by His Britannie Majesty; and the ratifications shall be exchanged at 
Washington or at London at the earliest possible time within six months 
from the date thereof. 3 

In faith whereof the respective plenipotentiaries have signed thi 
treaty and thereunto affixed their seals. 

Done in duplicate at Washington, the 18th day of November, in the 
year of our Lord one thousand nine hundred and one. 

JOHN Hay. [SEAL] 
PAUNCEPOTE. [SEAL] 


And whereas the said convention has been duly ratified on both parts, 
and the ratification of the two Governments were exchanged in the city 
of Washington on the 21st day of February, 1902: 

Now, therefore, be it known that I, Theodore Roosevelt. President of 
the United States of America, have caused the said convention to be 
made public, to the end that the same and every article and clause 
thereof may be observed and fulfilled with good faith by the United 
States and the citizens thereof. 

In witness whereof I have hereunto set my hand and caused. the seal 
of the United States to be affixed. 

Done at the city. of Washington, this 22d day of February, in the year 
of our Lord 1902, and of the independence of the United States the one 
Hundred and twenty-sixth. 

[ SEAL. THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 
By the President: 
Joun Hay, 
Secretary of State. 


PANAMA TREATY, 


[Copy of convention between the United States and the Republic of 
Panama for the construction of a ship canal to connect the waters of 
the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans,] 


PANAMA—SHIP CANAL, 
CONVENTION 


BETWEEN THE UNITED STATES AND THE REPUBLIC OF PANAMA FOR THB 
CONSTRUCTION OF A SHIP CANAL TO CONNECT THE WATERS OF THE 
ATLANTIC AND PACIFIC OCEANS. 

Signed at 898 November 18, 1903. 

Ratification advi the Senate, February 23, 1904. 
Ratified by the President, February 25, 1904. 

Ratified by Panama, December 2, 1903. 

Ratifications exchanged at Washington, February 26, 1904. 
Proclaimed, February 26, 1904. 


By THE PRESIDENT oF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 


A PROCLAMATION, 


an e convention between the United States of America and the 
Republic Panama to insure the construction of n ship canal across 


the Isthmus of Panama to connect the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans, was 


concluded and signed by their respective 1 at Washing- 
2801 Nevember, 1903, the original of which conven- 
glish language, is word for word as follows: 
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ISTHMIAN CANAL CONVENTION, 


The United States of America and the Republic of Panama, being 
desirous to insure the construction of a ship canal across the Isthmus 
of Panama to connect the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans, and the Con- 

ess of the United States of America having pasea an act approved 

une 28, 1902. in furtherance of that object, by which the President 
of the United States is authorized to acquire within a reasonable time 
the contro] of the necessary 3 of the Republic of Colombia, and 
the sovereignty of such territory being actually vested in the Republic 
of Panama. the high contracting penuos have resolved for that pu e 
to conclude a convention and have accordingly appointed as their 
plenipotentiaries— 

The r of the United States of America, John Hay, Secretary 
of State; au 

The Government of the Republic of Panama, Philippe Bunau-Varilla. 
envoy extraordinary and minister e eee of the Republic of 
Panama, thereunto specially empowered by said vernment, who after 
communicating with each other their respective full powers, found to 
be in good aed due form, have agreed upon and concluded the following 


articles : 
ARTICLE 1. 


The United States guarantees and will maintain the independence of 
the Republic of Panama. 148 


The Republic of Panama grants to the United States in perpetuity 
the use, occupation, and control of a zone of land and land under 
avater for the construction, maintenance, operation, sanitation, and pro- 
tection of said canal of the width of 10 miles, extending to the distance 
of 5 miles on each side of the center line of the route of the cana! to 
be constructed; the said zone beginning in the Caribbean Sea 3 marine 
miles from wean low-water mark and extending to and across the 
Isthmus of Panama into the Pacific Ocean to a distance of 3 marine 
miles from mean low-water mark, with the proviso that the cities of 
Panama and Colon and the rs adjacent to said cities, which are 
included within the boundaries of the zone above described, shall not 
be included within this grant. The Republic of Panama further grants 
to the United States in perpetuity the use, occupation, and control of 
any other lands and waters outside of the zone above described which 
may be necessary and convenient for the construction, maintenance. 
operation, sanitation, and protection of the said canal or of any auxili- 
ary canals or other works necessary and convenient for the construc- 
tion, maintenance, operation, sanitatioa, and protection of said enter- 


ise. 
Pr The Republic of Panama further nts in like manner to the Jnited 
States in perpetuity all islands within the limits of the zone above 
described, and in addition thereto the p of small islands in the 
Bay of Panama, named Perico, Naos, ebra, and Flamenco, 
7 ARTICLE 3. 


The Republic of Panama pmo to the United States all the es 
power, and authority within the zone mentioned and describ: in 
article 2 of this agreement and within the limits of all auxiliary lands 
and waters mentioned and described in said article 2 which the United 
States wonld possess and exercise, if it were sovereign of the territory 
within which said lands and waters are located, to the entire exclusion 
of the exercise by the Republic of Panama of any such sovereign rights, 
power, or authority. ~ 
ARTICLE 4, 


As rights subsidiary to the above grants the Republic of Panama 
grants in perpetuity to the United States the right to use the rivers, 
streams, lakes. and other bodies of water within its limits for naviga- 
tion, the s ipplx of water. or water power, or other purposes, so far as 
the use of said rivers, streams, lakes, and bodies of water, and the 
waters thereof may be necessary and convenient for the construction, 
maintenance, operation, sanitation, and protection c? the said canal. 


ARTICLE 8. 


The Republic of Panama grants to the United States in perpetuity a 
monopoly for the construction, maintenance, and operation of any sys- 
tem of communication by means of canal or railroad across its terri- 
tory between the Caribbean Sea and the Pacific Ocean. 


ARTICLE 6. 


The grants herein contained shall in no manner invalidate the titles 
or rights of private land holders or owners of private property in the 
said zone or in or to any of the lands or waters gran to the United 
States by the provisions of any article of this treaty, nor shall th 
interfere with the rights of way over the public roads passing throug 
the said zone or over any of the said lands or waters unless said 
of way or pree rights shall confiict with rights berein granted to 
the United States in which case the rights of the United States shal! be 
superior. All damages caused to the owners of private lands or pri- 
vate property of any kind by reason of tbe grants contained in this 
treaty or by reason of the operations of the United States, its agents or 
employees, or by renson of the construction, maintenance, operation, 
sanitation, and protection of the said canal or of the works of sanita- 
tion and protection berein provided for, shall be appraised and settled 
by a joint commission appointed by the Governments of the United States 
and the Republic of Panama, whose decisions as to such damages shall 
be final and whose awards as to such damages shall be paid solely by 
the United States. No 5 — of the work on said canal or the Panama 
Railroad or on any auxiliary works relating thereto and authorized by 
the terms of this treaty shall be prevented, delayed, or impeded by or 
pending such proceedings to ascertain such damages. The appraisal of 
said private lands and private property and the assessment of damages 
to them shall be based upon their value before the date of this con- 


vention. 
ARTICLE T, 


The Republic of Panama grants to the United States within the 
limits of the cities of Panama and Colon and their adjacent barbors 
and within the territory adjacent thereto the right to acquire by pur- 
chase or by the exercise of the right of eminent domain, any lands, 
buildings, water rights, or other properties necessary and convenient for 
the construction, maintenance. eperation, and protection of the canal 
and of any works of sanitetion, such as the collection and disposition 
of sewage and the distribution of water in the said cities of Panama 
and Colon, which, in the discretion of the United States may be neces- 
sary and convenient for the construction, maintenance, tion, sanita- 
tion, and protection of the said canal and railroad. such works of 
sanitation, collection and disposition of sew distribution of 


and 
water in the cities of Panama and Colon shall ‘be made at the expense 


of the United States, and the Government of the United States, its 


agents, or nominees shall be authorized to impose and collect water rates 
and sewage rates which shall be sufficient to provide for the payment of 
interest and the amortization of the principal of the cost of said works 
within a period of 50 years and upon the expiration of said term of 
50 years the system of sewers and waterworks shall revert to and 
become the p rties of the cities of Panama and Colon respectively, 
and the use of the water shall be free to the inhabitants of Panama and 
Colon, except to the extent that water rates may be necessary for the 
operation and maintenance of said system of sewers and water. 

The Republic of Panama agrees that the cities of Panama and Colon 
shall comply in perpetuity with the sanitary ordinances whether of a 
preventive or curative character prescribed by the United States, and in 
case the Government of Panama is unable or fails in its duty to enforce 
this compllance by the cities of Panama and Colon with the sanitary 
ordinances of the United States the Republic of Panama grants to the 
United States the right and authority to enforce the same, 

The same right and authority are granted to the United States for 
the maintenance of publie order in the cities of Panama and Colon and 
the territories and harbors adjacent thereto in case the Republic of 
Panama should not be, in the judgment of the United States, able to 
maintain suck order. 

ARTICLE 8. 


The Republic of Panama grants to the United States all rights which 
it now bas or hereafter may acquire to the property of the New Pan- 
ama Canal Co. and the Panama Railroad Co. as a result of the trans- 
fer of sovereignty from the Republic of Colombia to the Republie of 
Panama over the Isthmus of Panama and authorizes the New Panama 
Canal Co. to sell and transfer to the United States its rights, privi- 
leges, properties. and concessions, as well the Panama Railroad and all 
the shares or part of the shares of tbat company; but the public lands 
situated outside of the zone described in article 2 of this treaty now 
included in the concessions to both said enterprises and not required 
in the construction or operation of the canal shall revert to the Re- 
public of Panama, except any property now owned by or in the posses- 
sion of said companies within Panama or Colon or the ports or termi- 
nals thereof, 

ARTICLE 9, 


The United States agrees that the ports at either entrance of the 
canal and the waters thereof, and the Republic of Panama agrees that 
the towns of Panama and Colon shall be free for all time so that there 
shall not be imposed or collected customhouse tolls, tonnage, anchorage, 
lighthouse, wharf, pilot, or quarantine dues or any other charges or 
taxes of any kind upon any vessel using or passing through the canal 
or belonging to or employed by the United States, directly or indirectly, 
in connection with the construction, maintenance, operation, sanitation, 
and protection of the main canal, or auxiliary works, or upon the cargo, 
officers, crew, or pasengers of any such vessels, except such tolls and 
charges as may be imposed by the United States for the use of the 
canal and other works, and except tolls and charges imposed by the 
Republic of Panama upon merchandise destined to be Introduced for 
the consumption of the rest of the Republic of Panama, and upon 
vanes fone ing at the ports of Colon and Panama and which do not 
cross cana 

The Government of the 1 of Panama shall have the right to 
establish in such ports and the towns of Panama and Colon such 
houses and guards as it may deem necessary to collect duties on im- 
3 destined to other portions of Panama and to prevent contra- 

nd trade. The United States shall have the right to make use of 
the towns and harbors of Panama and Colon as places of anchorage, 
and for making repairs, for loading, unloading, depositing, or trans- 
shipping cargoes either in transit or destined for the service of the 
canal and for other works pertaining to the canal. 


ARTICLE 10. 


The er e of Panama agrees that there shall not be im any 
taxes, national, municipal, departmental, or of any other ss, upon 
the canal, the railways and auxiliary works, tugs and other vessels 


employed in the service of the canal, storehouses, workshops, offices, 
quarters for laborers, factories of all kinds, warehouses, wharves, ma- 
chinery, and other works, property, and effects appertaining to the 
canal or railroad and auxiliary works, or their officers or employees, 
situated within the cities of Panama and Colon, and that there shall 
not be imposed contributions or charges of a persona character of any 
kind upon officers, employees, laborers, and other individuals in the 
service of the canal and railroad and auxiliary works. 
ARTICLE 11. 


The United States agrees that the official dispatches of the Govern- 
ment of the Republic of Panama shall be transmitted over any tele- 
graph and telephone lines established for canal 5 and used for 
ee and private business at rates not higher those required 

m officials in the service of the United States. 

ARTICLE 12, 

The Government of the Republic of Panama shall t the im- 
migration and free access to the lands and workshops of the canal and 
its auxiliary works of all employees and workmen of whatever na- 
tionality under contract to work u or seeking si Aer upon or 
in any wise connected with the said canal and its a Mary works, with 
their respective families, and all such persons shall be free and exempt 
from the military service of the Republic of Panama, 


ARTICLE 13. 


The United States may import at time into the said zone and aux- 
Mary lands, free of customs duties, imposts, taxes, or other charges, 
and without any restrictions, any and all vessels, d engines, 
cars, machinery, tools, explosives, materials, supplies, and other cles 
necessary and convenient in the constru n, Maintenance, operation, 
sanitation 3 of the canal and auxiliary wo and all 
provisions, medicines, clothing, supplies, and other things necessary 
and convenient for the officers, employees, workmen, and laborers in 
the service und employ of the United States and for their families, 
If any such articles are dis d of for use outside of the zone and 
auxiliary lands meas to the United States and within the territory 
of the Hepublie, hey shall be subject to the same import or other duties 
as like articles imported under the laws of the Republic of Panama. 


ARTICLE 14. 


As the price or compensation for the rights, powers, and privileges 
os in this convention by the Republic of Panama to the United 


e United States agrees to pay to the 
Republic of Panama the sum of $10,000,000 in gold coin of the United 
Sta 


tes on the exchange of the ratification of this convention and also 
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an annual payment during the life of this convention of $250,000 In 
Jike gold coin, beginning nine years after the date aforesaid. 

The proyisicns of this article shall be in addition to all other benefits 
assured to the Republic of Panama under this convention, 

But no delay or difference of opinion under this article or any other 
provisions of this treaty shall affect or interrupt the full operation 
and effect of this convention in all other respects, 


ARTICLE 15, 


2 5 joint commission referred to in article 6 shall be established 
as follows: 

The President of the United States shall nominate two persons and 
the President of the Republic of Panama shall nominate two perso 
and they shall proceed to a decision; but in case of e e 00 
the commission (by reason of their being equally divided in conclu- 
sion) an umpire shall be appointed by the two Governments, who shall 
render the decision, In the event of the death, absence, or incapacity 
of a commissioner or umpire, or of his omitting, declining, or ceasing 
to act, his place shall be tilled by the appointment of another person 
in the manner above indicated, All decisions by a majority of the 
commission or by the umpire shall be final. 


ARTICLE 16. 5 


The two Governments shall make adequate provision by future 
agreement for the pursuit, capture, imprisonment, detention, and de- 
livery within said zone and auxiliary lands to the authorities of the 
Republic of Panama of persons char; with the commitment of 
crimes, felonies, or misdemeanors without said zone, and for the 
pursuit, capture, imprisonment, detention, and delivery without said 
zone to the authorities of the United States of persons charged with 
the commitment of crimes, felonies, and misdemeanors within said 
zone and auxiliary lands. 

ARTICLE 17. 


The Republic of Panama grants to the United States the use of all 
the ports of the Republic open to commerce as places of refuge for 
any vessels employed in the canal enterprise and for all vessels 
passing or bound to pass through the canal which may be in distress 
and be driven to seek refuge in said ports. Such vessels shall be 
exempt from anchorage and tonnage dues on the part of the Republic 
of Panama, 

ARTICLE 18. 


The canal, when constructed, and the entrances thereto shall be neu- 
tral in gi 7 17 und shall be opened upon the terms provided for by 
section 1 of article 3 of, and in conformity with the stipulations of, the 
treaty entered into by the Governments of the United States and Great 
Britain on November 18, 1901. 

bs ARTICLE 19. 

The Government of the Republic of Panama shall have the right to 
transport over the canal its vessels and its troops and munitions of 
war in such vessels at all times without paying charges of any kind. 
The exemption is to be extended to the auxil an railway for the trans- 
portation of persons in the service of the Republic of Panama, or of the 


police force charged with the preservation of publie order outside of 


said zone, as well as to their baggage, munitions of war, and supplies, 
ARTICLE 20. 


If by virtue of any existing treaty in relation to the territory of the 
Isthmus of Panama, whereof the obligations shall descend or be assumed 
by the Republic of Panama, there may be any privilege or concession in 
fayor of the Government or the citizens or subjects of a third power 
relative to an interoceanic means of communication which in any of 
its terms may be incompatible with the terms of the present convention, 
the ag agents of Panama agrees to cancel or modify such aag in due 
Loren, for which purpose it shall give to the said third power the requi- 
site notification within the term of four months from the date of the 
present convention, and in case the existing treaty contains no clause 
permitting its modifications or annulment, the Republic of Panama 
agrees to procure its modification or annulment in such form that there 
mat not exist any conflict with the stipulations of the present con- 
venticn. 

ARTICLE 21. 


The rights and prea granted by the Republic of Panama to the 
United States in the preceding articles are understood to be free of all 
anterior, debts, liens, trusts, or abilities or concessions or privileges 
to other Governments, corporations, syndicates, or individuals, and con- 
sequently, if there should arise any claims on account of the present 
concessions and privileges or otherwise, the claimants shall resort to 
the Government of the Republic of Panama, and not to the United 
States, for any indemnity or compromise which may be required. 


ARTICLE 22. 


The Republic of Panama renounces and grants to the United States 
the participation to which it might be entitled in the future earnings 
of the canal under article 15 of the concessionary contract with 
Lucien N. B: Wyse, now owned by the New Panama Canal Co., and 
any and all other rights or claims of a pecuniary nature arising under 
or relating to said concession or arising under or relating to the con- 
cessions to the Panama Railroad Co. or any extension or modification 
thereof; and it likewise renounces, confirms, and grants to the United 
States, now and hereafter, all the rights and property reserved in the 
said concessions which otherwise would 8 to Panama at or before 
the ete of the terms of 99 years of the concessions granted to 
or held by the above-mentioned party and companies, and all right, 
title, and interest which it now has or may hereafter have in and to 
the lands, canal, works, property. and 1 held by the said companies 
under said concessions or otherwise and acquired or to be acquired b; 
the United States from or through the New Panama Canal Co., includ- 
ing any property and rights which might or may in the future, elther 
by lapse of time, forfeiture, or otherwise, reyert to the Republic of 
Panama under any contracts or concessions with said Wyse, the Uni- 
versal Panama Canal Co., the Panama Railroad Co., and the New 
Panama Canal Co. 

The aforesaid rights and property shall be and are free and released 
from any present or reversionary interest or claims of Panama, and 
the title of the United States thereto upon consummation of the con- 
templated porcher by the United States from the New Panama Canal 
Co. shall absolute, so far as concerns the Republic of Panama, 
excepting always the rights of the Republic specifically secured under 
this treaty, 

ARTICLE 23. 

If it should become necessary at any time to — — armed forees for 

the safety or protection of the canal, or of the ships that make use of 


the same, or the railways and auxiliary works, the United States shall 
have the right, at all times and in its discretion, to use its police and 
its land and naval forces or to establish fortifications for these pur- 
poses, 


ARTICLE 24. 


No change either m the government or in the laws and treaties of 
the Republic of Panama shall, without the consent of the United States, 
affect any right of the United States under the present convention, or 
under any treaty stipulation between the two countries that now exists 
or ay hereafter exist touching the subject matter of this convention, 

If the Republic of Panama shall hereafter enter as a constituent into 
any other government, or into any union or confederation of states, so 
as to merge her sovereignty or independence in such government, union, 
or confederation, the rights of the United States under this conyention 
shall not be in any respect lessened or impaired. 


ARTICLE 25. 


For the better performance of the engagements of this convention and 
to the end of the efficient protection of the canal and the preservation 
of its neutrality, the Government of the Republic of Panama will sell 
or lease to the United States lands adequate and necessary for naval or 
coaling stations on the Pacific coast and on the western Caribbean coast 
of the Republic at certam points to be agreed upon with the President 
of the United States, 

ARTICLE 26. 


This convention, when signed by the plenipotentiaries of the contract- 
ing parties, shall be ratified by the respective Governments and the 
ratifications shall be exchanged at Washington at the earliest date pos- 

In faith whereof, the respective tentiaries have signed the 

resent convention in duplicate and 

Done at the city of Washington the 18th day of November, in the year 
of our Lord 1903. 


sible, 
pen 
ave bereunto affixed their respec- 
ive seals. s 


Joun Tay. esta 
P. BUNAU-VARILLA, (SEAL. 


And whereas the said convention has been duly ratified on both parts, 
and the ratifications of the two Governments were exchanged in the 
city of Washington on the 26th day of February, 1904; 

Now, therefore, be It known that 1, Theodore Roosevelt, President of 
the United States of America, have caused the said convention to be 
made public, to the end that the same and every article and clause 
Ae may be observed and fulfilled with good faith by the United 
States and the citizens thereof. 

In testimony whereof I have hereunto set my hand and caused the 
seal of the United States of America to be affixed. 

Done at the city of Washington this 26th day of February, in the 
year of our Lord 1904, and of the independence of the United States 
the one hundred and twenty-eighth. 

pamare] 

y the President: 
Joux Hay, Sccretary of State, 


THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 


Spanish-American War Widows. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES A. HAMILL, 
OF NEW JERSEY, 
IN tHe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Wednesday, April J. 191}, 

On the bill (H. R. 13044) to pension widow and minor children of 
any officer or enlisted man who served in the War with Spain or the 
Philippine insurrection, 

Mr. HAMILL, Mr. Speaker, I do not think there is any neces- 
sity for a long debate on this bill. It is, in my judgment, not 
necessary to dwell on it for any length of time to enable us to 
understand its meaning and purpose. 

It is a simple proposition to pay a pension to certain widows 
and minor children of veterans who served for 90 days or more 
during the Spanish War or Philippine insurrection. I will 
gladly support it, because I consider it a very just measure. 

It is 15 years since the commencement of the Spanish-Amer- 
ican War. Of those who enlisted to serve in it a considerable 
number have died, and as time goes on the list of those who 
pass away will, of course, grow steadily larger. Most of 
these men are survived by dependent widows and children, for 
whose maintenance the Government makes no provision what- 
ever in the way of pension. The pending bill authorizes the 
payment of a ‘pension in such cases.. Why should it not be- 
come a law? 

The measure is, in the first place, directly in line with the 
general pension policy of the Government. So far as it ap- 
plies it follows the existing act relating to the widows and 
children of veterans of the Civil War. Under the present law 
widows and minor chiidren of veterans of the War of the 
Rebellion are entitled to pension, and the widow receives this 
pension without regard to the amount of her income at the 
time of her husband’s death. Whether that income be large 
or small does not in the least affect her title to a pension. 
Proof of death is all that is requisite to validate her claim. 

The scope of this pension bill is much narrower. It allows 
a pension at the rate of $12 per month to only those widows 
whose annual income does not exceed $250. It pensions minor 
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children at the rate of $2 per month until they attain the age 
of 16 years, though in case of disability, as, for instance, in- 
sanity, the payment is continued during the lifetime of the 
child or until the disability is ended. 

At the present time the widows and children of veterans of 
the Spanish War and the Philippine insurrection have to be 
provided for by the various camps of Spanish War Veterans. 
It is manifestly unjust fer them to be compelled to shoulder 
a burden which ought to be willingly assumed by the Goy- 
ernment. 

The Spanish War, and the Philippine situation which arose 
out of it, presented to our Army and Navy peculiar and un- 
familiar difficulties and dangers, The perils which our sol- 
diers had to encounter were not so much those of actual battle 
as they were of climate. They did not fear to encounter the 
military forces of Spain, but they dreaded to fight tropical dis- 
ease. Thousands who had never engaged in actual combat came 
out of the service with health impaired and constitutions 
shattered as a result of the hardships they had to endure in 
tropical camps. It was the first war this Nation ever waged 
under a tropical climate and conditions, and it was a costly 
experience. 

Just like all our other wars so was the Spanish-American 
War fought mostly by volunteer soldiers. It was fought by 
men who were members of the National Guard, or who enlisted 
as new recruits to serve in it. It was fought by men who 
came from the shops, the farms, or the offices, by men who for 
the most part worked for daily wages, and who have, as a 
rule, very little to leave when they die. 

These soldiers went forth to war unselfishly. They were 
paid no bounties; they obtaine? no substitute moneys; they 
were not called to the colors by compulsion through the opera- 
tion of a draft. They voluntarily answered the summons for 
troops and marched to war wholly out of motives of patriot- 
ism and out of a spirit of devoted loyalty to the Nation. 

‘The total number of men who enlisted in both Army and Navy 
during the Spanish War and the Philippine Insurrection was 
434,000, There were 826 battles and skirmishes, and in 525 of 
these men were killed or wounded. About 12,000 men died 


either as the result of actual fighting or owing to hardships 


and suffering incidental to war and service. There are now 
about 4,000 widows who could claim pension under this bill. 
These figures are the result of an investigation conducted by 
the various camps of Spanish War veterans. Taking into ac- 
count widows and children there should be abont 10,000 claims 
for pension presented during the first year that this act will be 
in operation, Th» cost of carrying out this law will e, during 
the first year, about one and a half million dollars, and for 
som. years later there will be a slight increase. 

This is the first request ever made on Congress by the Span- 
ish War veterans for the enactment of pension legislation. 
There can be no doubt of the justice contained in the contention 
of those who advocate the passage of this bill, It asks relief 
only for the helpless who are not able to render help to themselves. 

The enactment of this measure will give another ircentive to 
patriotism and will tend to refute the charge that Republics 
are ungrateful. ‘These veterans whose widows and children are 
affected by this bill brought glory to the Nation. Their brave 
service proved that in the stress of war the reliance of the 
Nation can be confidently placed in the loyalty of its citizen 
soldiers. These soldiers were generous to the Government, and 
the Government ought to be at the very least just to them. 
{Applause.] 


Panama Canal Tolls. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LATHROP BROWN, 


OF NEW YORK, 


In toe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tucsday, March 31, 1914, 


On the bill (H. R. 14385) to amend section 5 of “An act to provide for 
the opening, maintenance, protection, and operation of the Pa 


nama 
1 ta and the sanitation of the Canal Zone,” approved August 24, 
1912. 


Mr. BROWN of New York. Mr. Speaker, to elucidate the | 


question before the House I will print in paraliel columns 
rule 1 of article 3 of the Hay-Pauncefote treaty, which was 
ratified in 1901 by the United States and Great Britain, and a 
portion of the Panama Canal tolis act, which was passed by 


in 1912. It is this portion of the Panama Canal act which the 
bill now before the House seeks to repeal: 
{Rule 1, article 3, Hay-Pauncefote 

treaty. ] 


The canal shall be free and open 
to the vessels of commerce and of 
war of all nations observing these 
rules on terms of entire eguality, 
so that there shall be no discrimi- 
nation against yen | such nation, or 
tts citizens or subjects, in respect 
of the conditions or charges o 
traffic, or otherwise. Such condi- 
tions and charges of traffic shall be 
just and equitable, 

Who can reconcile these two conflicting acts? 

Great Britain, as is her unquestioned right, has suggested 
to the United States that the portion of the Panama Canal act 
which I have quoted above is in violation of the Hay-Pauncefote 
treaty. A treaty is an international agreement, and under the 
Constitution is the law of the land and superior to subsequent 
contradictory legislation for so long as the treaty shall be in 
force and effect. I have not heard anybody express any desire 
to abrogate the Hay-Pauncefote treaty, by the term, of which 
and subject to the terms of wlich the United States acquired 
the right to build the Panama Canal. Therefore the question 
resolves itself down to this: Is the Panama Canal act in vio- 
lation of the Hay-Pauncefote treaty? If it is, the canal act 
should be repealed; if it is not, the question is still open as to 
whether Congress, for economic reasons or for reasons of public 
policy, desires to repeal it. 


WHAT THE OPPONENTS SAY. 


Before proceeding to argue why the Panama Canal act should 
be repealed, I desire briefly to mention the chief reasons. offered 
by those who claim that it should not be repealed. 

Certain newspapers have endeavored to create prejudice 
against the repeal of the Panama Canal tolls act by stating 
that England desires it to be repealed, and because England 
desires that it should be repealed America should not repeal it. 
If these papers also suggested that because England makes a 
proposition that we should not pay our coastwise shipping 
monopoly a subsidy of a million dollars a year, we should 
therefore pay it, would the question then have been viewed from 
the same prejudiced standpoint? I think not. Those opposed 
to the repeal of the Panama Canal tolls act further state that 
the repeal would be a surrender of our sovereign rights over 
the canal to Great Britain. To this I make the plain answer 
that what rights the United States has in the Panama Canal 
are the result of treaty stipulations, one treaty being the Hay- 
Pauncefote treaty, made with England in 1901, and the other 
the treaty made with the Republic of Panama in 1903. which 
latter treaty is contingent upon our living up to the stipulations 
contained in the Huy-Pauncefote treaty. 

Repeal of the canal act instead of meaning the surrender of 
our sovereign rights menus equality of treatment to the vessels 
of Great Britain, as stipulated in the Hay-Pauncefote treaty. 
Finally, those opposed to the repeal of the canal act state that 
the Democratic platform contains a plank advocating the free- 
dom of our coastwise vessels from toll charges. To this I will 
briefly reply that the Democratic platform just ahead of this 
plank contains another plank disagreeing to any new form of 
ship subsidy, which this exemption obviously is. ‘Therefore any 
Democrat may take his choice of which plank he will support. 
How the free-tolls plank came to be in the Democratic platform 
is not material to this argument. It is the sworn duty of a 
Member of Congress to support the Constitution and the laws of 
the land, and a treaty while n force is part of the law of the 
land. Therefore if a Congressman believes that a treaty is 
being violated, he has but one course to take, 


PETTY POLITICS OF OPPOSITION, 


Before proceeding further, Mr. Speaker, I desire to state that 
it has struck me very forcibly that the Republicans and Pro- 
gressives who have opposed the repeal of the Panama Canal 
tolls a-. have scarcely endeavored to make any argument in 
support of their contention, but have made of international obli- 
gations a football of politics in their endeavor, by insinnation 
and subterfuge, to divide the responsible majority party of this 
Government. I can well understand a minority party playing 
polities in matters concerning the internal affairs of the United 
States, but I think it unwise of the minority not to consider the 
United States as an entity among the nations, just as a State 
is an entity within the United States of America, and give to 
this question the calm thought and mature deliberation which 
properly should be expressed by one of the legislative branches 
of Congress in considering the international relations of our 


{From section 5 of the Panama 
Canal tolls act.] 
No tolls shall be levied upon ves- 
sels engaged in the coastwise trade 
of the United States. 


the Congress of the United States and signed by President Taft | country. Under the Constitution the President is vested with 
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authority to conduct international relations, by and with the 
consent of the Senate. Not once in a decade does the House of 
Representatives participate directly in the making or interpre- 
tation of treaties. I hold that at the boundaries of the United 
States politics should invariably cease and patriotic statesman- 
ship should rule. 

To come now to the constructive portion of my argument, 
Mr. Speaker. I shall briefly review the events leading up to the 
Hay-Pauncefote treaty. I shall discuss the interpretation of 
the treaty, I shall show a precedent for what I believe the proper 
action of the House, and shall conclude with the brief discus- 
sion of the economic questions involved. 


CONDITIONS PRECEDENT TO THE HAY-PACXCEPOTE TREATY. 


Ever since the discovery of the Pacific Ocean by Balboa 
“from the peaks of Darien” in 1513, the eyes of the civilized 
world have been focused on the narrow isthmus dividing the 
Atlantic from the Pacific Ocean. Immediately upon the signing 
of the Guadalupe-Hidalgo treaty of 1848 with Mexico the prob- 
lem of a direct waterway communication between our eastern 
and southern boundaries with our newly acquired territory, 
now partly included in the State of California, impressed itself 
upen our statesmen. In those days we were a weak Nation just 
recuperating from a bitter and expensive struggle with Mexico. 
The Monroe doctrine forbidding further encroachments by 
European powers on either American continent was the policy 
of the Nation, so that we could not but look with aversien at 
the prospect of England or any other nation acquiring an ex- 
clusive right to build a canal across the Isthmus of Panama. 
England had set up rights of sovereignty over the entire Mos- 
quito coast, which included the mouth of the San Juan River, 
which was one of the entrances of any proposed canal; and 
had also set up claims of possession over various islands in the 
near neighborhood. The United States was in no position 
financially to undertake the construction of the canal alone, 
even if she should be able to acquire the territorial rights to a 
canal zone; and, as I have stated, England held possession of 
one end of what appeared to be the only practicable field of 
operations. In this emergency there were negotiated without 
the sanction of the then Secretary of State by our chargés 
d'affaires two unofticial, unratified treaties, one with Nicaragua 
by Mr. Heis and the other with Honduras by Mr. Squires. In 
both treaties the exclusive right to build a canal between the 
two oceans was granted to the United States. 

If the United States had been in a position in 1849 to con- 
struct such a canal, it is fair to assume that the canal would 
have been in operation for the past 50 years. At that time we 
apparently were not able to do so, and these two treaties 
though unratified were frankly used as an argument with 
Great Britain why Great Britain should surrender her claims 
to sovereignty over the Mosquito coast and her other terri- 
torial possessions in the neighborhood, and enter into what is 
known as the Clayton-Bulwer treaty, which provided for the 
joint protection with the United States of any proposed canal 
that might be built. It is therefore obvious that the United 
States sought the Clayton-Bulwer treaty, and by this treaty, 
in a peaceful manner, persuaded England to give up such claims 
as she had on the American Continent which the United States 
believed to be contrary to the principles of the Monroe doctrine. 

I append to my remarks the Hay-Pauncefote treaty, article 8 
of the Clayton-Bulwer treaty, and two planks from the Demo- 
cratie platform of 1912. I desire at this time to quote briefly 
from article 8 of the Clayton-Bulwer treaty, as follows: 

In granting, however, their joint protection to any such canals or 
railways as are by this article specified, it is always understoed by the 
United States and Great Britain that the parties constructing or own- 
ing the sume shall impose no other charges or conditions of trafic 
thereupon than the aforesaid Governments shall approve of as just 
and equitable * * *, 

The Clayton-Bulwer treaty was ratified in 1850, 

We are now approaching the time when the expressions of 
the most eminent statesmen of the United States for the 
previous half century are about to take definite shape in an 
agreement with Great Britain by which it was stipulated that 
there should be no discrimination in tolls or charges of traffic 
between the two nations. 

During the 50 years after the signing of the Clayton-Bulwer 
treaty only two particular events need be noticed. The one is 
that Great Britain surrendered her sovereignty over her pos- 
sessions in the neighborhood of the proposed canal, as provided 
by the Claytou-Bulwer treaty, and the other is that the Domin- 
ion of Canada endeavored to discriminate against the United 
States in the Welland Canal, which is owned by Canada but 
operated under the treaty of 1871, which treaty is practically 


similar to the Hay-Pauncefote treaty in its terms as regards no | 


discrimination in tolls. The United States objected to this 
discrimination as being in violation of the terms of the treaty; 
Great Britain refused to recede; the United States continued to 
object, and Great Britain receded. It is but fair to state that 
Great Britain never officially admitted that she had erer vio- 
lated her treaty obligations, but her actions speak louder than 
words. I shall again refer to this matter at a later period, be- 
cause the shoe is now on the other foot. 

In 1898, as a result of the Spanish-American War, it appeared 
indispensable to the United States for military reasons to be in 
a position to construct a cahal through Panama without any 
proprietary interest therein on the part of Great Britain, so that 
the United Statcs could defend the canal against its enemies in 
time of war. Accordingly Secretary Hay instructed Mr. Henry 
White, at London, to confer with Lord Salisbury on this matter. 
After a conference with Lord Salisbury, Mr. White wrote Secre- 
tary Hay as follows: 
T 
much less hostile—to the — of the are 9 — auspices, 
provided that it is open to the ships of all countries on equal terms. 

In this way negotiations were begun with the clear under- 
standing on the part of both Great Britain and the United 
States that the ships of all nations would be allowed the use of 
the canal on equal terms, and negotiations were concluded on 
the part of the United States by the Hon. Joseph H. Choate, 
who has this to say about the negotiations, speaking before the 
— of Commerce of the City of New York on February 18, 
1913: 

It is true tbat I had something to do with the negotiation of this 
treaty. In the summer of 190i—you will remember that this treat 
was ratified by the Senate in November, 1901—1 was in England un 
Oct N R was in almost daily contact with Lord Pauncefote, who 


represented Lord Lansdowne, the 2 secretary, and 
Was also ta very frequent correspondence with Mr. Hay, our Secretary 


as under whom I was acting. As the lips of buth of these 
1 and patriots, who were each true to his own coun 
and ea 


ul of the 7 of the other, are sealed in death, 
think it is quite proper that I should say what I believe both of them, 
if they were here, would say to-day—that the clause in the I’anama 
Canal bill exemp. coastwise American shipping from payment of 
toils is in direct violation of the treaty. * * + 

I am going to read you the two clauses, and I would like to challenge 
any member to show how they can possibly be reconciled: 

“The canal shall be free and to the vessels of commerce and 
war of all nations on terms of entire gee’ K sò that there shall be 
no „ any such nation or its citizens or subjects in 

t of the tions or charges of traffic or otherwise.” 
at is what the treaty says. In the canal bill the clause covered by 

. Roor’s motion to amend by striking out is this: 

No tolls shall be levied upon vessels engaged in the eoastwise trade 
v!!! ban ties ocean cile them i 

San you ose 0 er and reconcile them in any 
possible was? Of course, it is an utter impossibility. * * * 

So much for the point of view of Great Britain in agreeing 
to the Hay-Pauncefote treaty, and so much for the point of 
view of our officials who negotiated it. Their minds without 
doubt had met. It now only remains to prove that the Senate 
of the United States in ratifying the treaty understood the plain 
meaning of the English language in the same way as did those 
who presented the treaty to them for ratilication. 


CONSTRCCTION OF THE TREATY. 


In 1900, when the first draft of the Hay-Pauncefote treaty 
was under consideration in the Senate, Senator Bard, of Cali- 
tornia, offered an amendment reserving to the United States the 
right to discriminate in respect to the charges of traffic in favor 
of vessels of its own citizens engaged In the coastwise trade. 
‘his amendment was promptly voted down by 43 votes to 23, 
and Senator Bard did not even see fit to offer it again when 
the final draft of the treaty was being adopted. Furthermore, 
when the first draft of the Hay-Pauncefote treaty was being 
amended, Senator Davis offered an amendment which to my 
mind forever settles the much-talked-of question as to whether 
“all nations,” in rule 1 of article 3, includes the United 
States. The Davis amendment, which was adopted by a vote 
of 65 to 17, reads as follows: 

It is agreed, however, that none of the immediately foregoing con- 
ditions and stipulations in sections Nos. 1. 2, 3, 4, and 5 of this 
article shall apply to measures which the United States may find it 

to take for securing by its own force the defense of the 
United States and the maintenanee of public order. 

Since rule 1 of article 2 of the first draft is substantially 
rule 1 of article 3 of the Hay-Pauncefote treaty, it is perfectly 
obvious that the Senate in adopting this amendment clearly 
had in mind that “all nations” included the United States, 
except where the United States expressly reserved to itself 
some right not reserved to Great Britain. Therefore I claim 
that the minds of the twe countries have met. I claim that the 
words of the muci:-disputed rule 1 of article 3 of the Hay- 
Pauncefote treaty are in themselves perfectly plain. I claim 
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that even if there is doubt as to the interpretation of the words, 
the context of the treaty makes it perfectly plain what they 
mean when construed in connection with the entire treaty. 1 
claim that even if both these propositions should be in doubt, 
the events leading up to, and the thoughts in the minds of, 
those who negotiated and ratified the treaty leaves not the 
slightest doubt that the true meaning of the treaty is no dis- 
crimination in toll charges as between vessels of the United 
States and vessels of Great Britain. 
THE SHOE IS NOW ON THE OTHER FOOT. 

What is the discrimination referred to in this treaty? It is 
a charge against the vessels, the citizens, or the subjects of one 
nation which is not charged against the vessels, the citizens, 
or the subjects of the other nation. The question naturally 
arises, if by law no foreign ship can participate in the coast- 
wise trade of the United States, how can it be discrimination 
against any other ships to let American coastwise vessels go 
through the canal free of tolls when the ships of no other 
country can do the coastwise business of the United States? 
The answer is very simple. If the tolls for the upkeep of the 
canal are figured with any idea of paying expenses und meeting 
interest charges, then to exempt one class of vessels and to 
put this added burden on other vessels to make up the differ- 
ence is the rankest sort of discrimination. 

But this is not the point. ‘Lhe real answer is that Great 
Britain has coastwise vessels running from the eastern part of 
Canada to the western part of Canada, just as we have vessels 
which might run from Bath, Me., to Seattle, Wash. Suppose a 
Canadian ship of 10,000 tons register started from Montreal 
for Vancouver with a cargo of goods. Suppose an American 
ship of equal tonnage started from Boston bound for Seartle 
with an exactly similar cargo. Each ship is engaged in coast- 
wise trade. The Canadian ship on the basis of a toll charge of 
$1.20 per ton would be put to an expense of $12.000 over the 
American coastwise ship in going through the canal in order 
to reach their respective ports in the same vicinity. Could a 
British subject expect to compete in the sale of his goods with 
an American citizen whose cargo could be carried for $12,000 
less than that of the British subject? Of course he could not 
It is discrimination of a very glaring sort, exactly the discrimi- 
nation that the treaty was drawn to prevent. 

In 1871 Great Britain and the United States entered into the 
treaty of Washington, which provided, in substantially the same 
terms as the Hay-Pauncefote treaty, that there should be no 
discrimination in the use of the Canadian-owned Welland Canal 
between the subjects of Great Britain and the citizens of the 
United States. In 1888 the Canadian Government passed a 
local law exempting cargoes bound for Montreal or points east 
from all but a nominal payment of tolls through the Welland 
Canal, charging 2 cents a ton as against 20 cents a ton for 
cargoes bound elsewhere. The United States held that this was 
discrimination, not against vessels of the United States, because 
presumably all vessels could go to Montreal if they wished 
and so be exempt from the higher toll rate, but that it was a 
discrimination against the citizens of the United States in that 
it favored Canadian citizens and Canadian trade routes. For 
some little time Canada refused to agree with this contention 
of the United States, whereupon the United States proposed 
retaliation by denying Canadian vessels free passage through 
the St. Marys Falls Canal, which is owned by the United States. 

As I have before stated, the Canadian Government immedi- 
ately repealed its acts with regard to the Welland Canal. 
Opponents of this bill are trying to discriminate against Great 
Britain just as Great Britain tried to discriminate against the 
United States. Great Britain could no more sustain that con- 
tention then than can the United States sustain this contention 
to-day. 5 

In this connection I wish to suggest that the estimated coast- 
wise American tonnage which will use the Panama Canal for 
the first few years is about 1,000,000 tons per annum, while 
American tonnage going through the Canadian canals is now 
over 20,000,000 tons per annum. Should anyone wish to know 
what would be the commercial advantage to the United States 
under a policy of discrimination, the answer is, that for every 
ton saved to a coastwise vessel at Panama there would certainly 
be over 8 tons and perhaps as high as 20 tons lost to American 
vessels in the trade on the Great Lakes. What might happen 
commercially to the United States under a policy of discrimina- 
tion after Canada completes her proposed canal between 
Georgian Bay and Lake Ontario or the Ottawa River can better 
be imagined than described. 

ECONOMIC ASPECT OF CONTROVERSY. 


This brings me to the true statement of what this exemption 


of tolls on “American ships” going through an “American | 


canal” really means to the American people who are taxing 
themselves to the extent of $375,000,000 to build the canal. I 
have already stated that the Panama Canal is American only 
in so far as the United States, having built it, regulates 
its management, fortifies it, and in time of war defend: it 
against any enemy, but it does not own it in the matter of mak- 
ing discriminatory rates against Great Britain. “American 
ships” means the ships owned by Americans, which by law are 
the only ships permitted to carry freight and passengers from 
one American port to another American port. Now these ships 
are owned on the Atlantic seacoast up to 24 per cent by two 
protected monopolies, who so divide the coastwise business of 
the Atlantic and Gulf ports between them that they do not even 
call at the same ports. “American ships“ means ships owned 
. one one-hundredth of 1 per cent of the people of the United 
tates. 


The people of the United States are taxed for the estimated 
difference of $15,000,000 a year between the cost of operating 
the canal and the amount received from tolls. This tolls ex- 
emption would therefore legally pick the pockets of 100.000.000 
Americans for the 10,000 Americans whe would be benetited. 
Even if the 100.000.000 people of the United States chose to 
tax themselves to remit the tolls on the ships owned by one 
ten-thousandth part of their number, under the treaty they 
could not do so by remitting the tolls. They can do so by sub- 
sidizing these same ships to the amount of the tolls. I kuow of 
no man so foolhardy as to suggest to the hundred millions of 
people of the United States that they grant to the most com- 
plete monopoly existing on this continent a subsidy in addition 
to the monopoly already granted these coastwise vessels. With 
free tolls would prices to the consumer be lowered? If so, 
there might be some justification for a subsidy. As a matter 
of fact the toll charge of $1.20 per net registered ton is the 
equivalent of between 40 and 60 cents per cargo ton, which 
is between 2 and 3 cents per cargo hundredweight, which to 
the consumer buying a dozen oranges, we will say, is nothing. 
Even if the shippers and the transportation companies desired 
to subdivide to the consumer the 2 or 3 cents per cargo hundred- 
weight in the saving in transportation charges, it would be 
physically impossible to do so Furthermore, I do not think 
that any sane man could expect to find the amount of the tolls 
remissions in anybody’s pocket except that of the one one- 
hundredth of 1 per cent of the people who already enjoy the 
coastwise shipping monopoly. 


CONCLUSION, 


Mr. Speaker, in conclusion I wish to say that I consider my 
duties in this House do not begin and end with representing 
the people of the first congressional district of the S ate of 
New York. I conceive that my duty here requires me to pro- 
test against the time-dishonored Republican doctrine of in- 
sidious subsidy, and in so far as the United States is con- 
cerned to support the ancient Democratie doctrine of “ equal 
rights to all and special privileges to none.” As a Representa- 
tive of one congressional district I shall refuse to subsidize 
a monopoly which would benefit but one man in 100,000 of our 
population, 

Ours is a proud Nation, victorious in war, too big, too strong, 
too just to perform any act as a Nation which no handful of 
our citizens would be so base as to perform as individuals. 1 
shall not betray my trust to my constituents and to my coun- 
try by voting to retain upon our statute books a law so sub- 
versive of true economic principles and so destructive of our 
5 4 honor. Mr. Speaker, I vote to repeal the free-tolls 

ause. 


ADDENDA. 


Article 8 of the Clayton-Bulwer treaty, which was ratified in 
1850, is as follows: 


The Governments of the United States and Great Britain having 
not only desired in entering into this convention to accomplish a 
particulas object, but also to establish a general 3 they 
ereby agree to extend their protection. by treaty stipulations, to any 
other practicable communication, whether by canal or railway, across 
the isthmus which connects North and South America; and espe- 
— 3 to the interoceanic communications—should the same prove to be 
racticable, whether by canal or railway—which are now proposed 
to be established by the way of Tehuantepec or Panama. In grant- 
ing, however, their joint protertion to any such canals or railways 
as are by this article s fied, it is always understood by the United 
States and Great Britain that the parties constructing or owning the 
same shall impose no other charges or conditions of traffic thereupon 
than the aforesaid Governments shall approve of as just and equi- 
table; and that the same nails or railways, being open to the citi- 
zens and subjects of the United States and Great Britain on equal 
terms, shall also be open on like terms to the citizens and subjects 
of every other State which is willing to grant thereto such protec- 
tion as the United States and Great Britain engaged to afford. 
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The Hay-Pauncefote treaty, which superseded the Clayton- 
Bulwer treaty and refers to article 8 above, was ratified in 1901 
and is as follows: 


The United States of America and His Majesty Edward VII, of the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, and of the British 
Dominions beyond the Rene, ing Anti ee of inaia Daing oe 
sirous to facilitate the construction of a p canal to connect the 
Atlantic and Pacific Oceans, by whatever route may be considered 
expedient, and to that end to remove poken which may arise out 
of the convention of the 19th April, 1850, commonly called the Clay- 
ton-Bulwer treaty, to the construction of such canal under the auspices 
of the Government of the United States, without impairing the “ general 

rinciple of neutralization established in article & of that convention, 
fave or that purpose e as their plenipotentiaries : 

The Erann of 1 255 iter States—John Hay, Secretary of State 

tates of America. 
2 Ale Juaſes Edward VII, of the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Ireland, and of the British Dominions beyond the Seas, 
King, and Emperor of India, the Right Hon. Lord Pauncefote, G. C. B., 

. G., Eii = 's ambassador extraordinary and plenipo- 
tentiary to the Unit tates; 

having communicated to each other their full powers, which 
3 io be in due and proper form, have agreed upon the follow- 


les: 
es ARTICLE 1. 


high contracting parties agree that the present treaty shall 
OAR tee aforementioned convention of the 19th April, 1 


ARTICLE 2. 


is agreed that the canal may be constructed under the auspices 
of 2 Government of the United States, either directly at its own cost 
or by gift or loan of money to individuals or corporations or through 
subscription to or purchase of stock or shares, and that, subject to 
the provisions of the present treaty, the said Government shall have 
and enjoy all the rights Incident to such construction, as well as the 
exclusive right of providing for the regulation and management of the 
canal. 


ARTICLE 3. 


e United States adopts as the basis of the neutralization of such 
DE sper the followin rules substantially as embodied in the con- 
vention of Constantinople, signed the 28th October, 1888, for the free 
navigation of the Suez Canal; that Is to say: 

1. The canal shall be free and open to the vessels of commerce and of 
war of all nations observing these rules on terms of entire 3 80 
that there shall be no discrimination agalnst any such nation or Its 

t of the conditions or cha of ic. 
or otherwise. Such conditions and charges of traffic be just and 

uitable. 

ag The canal shall never be blockaded, nor shall any right of war be 
exercised nor any act of hostility be committed within it. The United 
States, however, shall be at liberty to maintain such military police 
alone. tho canes as may be necessary to protect it against lawlessness 
and r. 

3. Vessels of wat of a Denissen say ere nor pp 72 — 
stores in the canal except so far as may T 5 
transit of suth 3 h the canal shall effected with the 
least possible delay in accordance with the regulations in force 
with only such intermission as may result from tbe necessities of the 
service. Prizes sħall Sate ae subject to the same rules as 

ssels of war of the belligerents. 

8 5 No belligerent shall embark or disembark troops, munitions of 
war, or warlike materials in the canal, except in case of accidental 
hindrance of the 9 in such case the transit shall be resumed 
with all possible tch. 

5. The provisions’ of this article shall apply to waters adjacent to 
the canal within 3 marine miles of elther end. Vessels of war of a 
belligerent shall not remain in such waters longer than 24 hours at 
any one time, except in case of distress, and in such case shall depart 
as soon us possible; but a vessel of war of one belligerent shall not 
depart within 24 hours from the departure of a of war of the 

er belligerent 
i 6. The 5 755 establishments, buildings, and all works n to 
the construction, maintenance, and operation of the canal shall be 
deemed to be part thereof for the purposes of this treaty, and in time 
of war, as in time of peace, shall enjoy complete immunity from attack 
or injury by belligerents, and from acts calculated to im; their use- 
fulness as part of the canal. 


citizens or subjects In res 


ARTICLE 4. 


It is agreed that no change of territorial sovereignty or of the inter- 
nationar relations of the country or countries traversed by the before- 
mentioned canal shall affect the general principle of neutralization or 
the obligation of the high contracting parties under the present treaty. 


ARTICLE 5. 


The present treaty shall be ratified by the President of the United 
States, by and with the advice and consent of the Senate thereof, and 
by His Britannic Majesty; and the ratifications shall be exchanged at 
Washington or at London at the earliest possible time within six 
months. from the date hereof. 

In faith whereof the respective F have signed this 
treaty and thereunto affixed their seals. 

Done in duplicate at Washington, the 18th day of November, in the 
year of our Lord 1901. 


The two conflicting planks in the Democratic platform of 
1912 are as follows: 

We fayor the exemptron from toll of American ships engaged in 
coastwise trade passing through the canal. 

fe 0 > $ * * . 

We believe in fostering, by constitutional regulation of commerce, 
the growth of a merchant marine, which shall develop and strengthen 
the commercial ties which bind us to our sister Republics of the south 
but without imposing additional burdens upon the people and withcut 
dountice or subsidies from the Public Treasury, 


Panama Canal Tolls. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VICTOR MURDOCK, 


OF KANSAS, 
In tHe House or Representatives, 
Tuesday, March 31, 191}. 


On the bill (H. R. 14385) to amend section 5 of “An act to provide for 
the opening, maintenance, protection, and operation of the Panama 
Sorn and the sanitation of the Canal Zone,” approved August 24, 


Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. Speaker, in 50 years no question has 
arisen with as many elements involved as this. This has re- 
sulted not only from the nature of the proposition, but also from 
the time and the manner of its presentation. The proposal 
affects vitally (first) our international relations, and touches 
intimately (second) our major domestic economic policies, and 
finally reveals in something of a new light (third) our govern- 
mental processes. 

On the side of our international relations the monarchial 
powers will read in our action here our future attitude toward 
them. For repeal of the toll-exemption law will appeal to those 
powers as a marked and significant relaxation o` the attitude 
of virile challenge the western democracy has maintained 
toward Europe for over 100 years. And this, in turn, will be 
interpreted to mean that our commercial ambitions in the 
Pacific are not of great concern to the rest of the world, and 
that the United States has inaugurated a policy which purposes 
ultimately an abandonment of democratic guardianship over 
the Western Hemisphere embodied in the Monroe doctrine. 

On the side of our domestic policies we have (a) a material 
change in our policy of the regulation of internal waterways, 
regulation which in the past has placed no embargo on interstate 
water traffic; (b) a recognition of the more than national aspect 
of our railroad freight rate problem, for the repeal of the toll- 
exemption law registers unmistakably the power of our trans- 
continental railroads against domestic regulation when the 
Canadian transcontinental railroads choose to intervene in their 
behalf; (c) the ultimate inclusion of foreign vessels to full 
participation in our coastwise trade, or the removal of all toll 
charges at the canal. For a charge on any portion of our inter- 
state commerce, if it can not be extended to all, will in the 
nature of things be removed from all. That is, if we can not ex- 
empt our domestic traffic from the payment of tolls when it is 
between New York and California, whereas we do exempt it 
when it is between Pennsylvania and Louisiana, the inevitable 
result will be to find equality by removing all restrictions. — 

On the side of our governmental processes the present situa- 
tion records a change of great moment. The success of the bill 
for the repeal of the toll-exemption law marks a distinct stage 
in the decline of the power of the legislative branch of govern- 
ment in its relation to the executive brunch. For the triumph 
here in the repeal of the toll-exemption law is undeniably that 
of the executive branch of the Government. 

All these elements are involved in the controversy which cen- 
ters in an interpretation of the terms of the Hay-Pauncefote 
treaty of 1901. 

THE INTEREST OF EUROPE IN THIS QUESTION. 

Within the lives of the youngest of us Europe has materially 
changed the maps of the two outlying continents of the Eastern 
Hemisphere—Africa and Asia—and there has been added to the 
powers of first rank in that hemisphere a new and potent mem- 
ber—Japan. South America, Central America, and Mexico have 
been saved from division by the powers only through our poli- 
cies and the doctrine which have safeguarded them. Mean- 
while we have come into possession of Alaska, bounding the 
Pacific on the north, the Philippines in the east, and the Ha- 
waiian Islands in the midst of the vast western ocean. Control 
over the Panama Canal, therefore, becomes to us an indispen- 
sable factor in our situation in the Pacific, an advantage which 
the diplomats of the world fully understand. Our position in 
the Pacific is viewed with jealousy, and the Monroe doctrine 
was never more unpopular with the powers of the Eastern 
Hemisphere than it is to-day; and I believe that if we show 
either an inability or unwillingness to maintain it we will open 
the door to disorder of tremendous extent and degree. I stand 
for peace, and peace is best insured to us if we, as a Nation, 
are firm, definite, determinate in our policies in time. An 
ounce of resolution to-day is worth a pound of armament to- 
morrow. No proposal to surrender our control over the canal cap 
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be entertained with prudence which does not give consideration 
to the attitude of the Governments of the world toward us, not 
alone in time of peace and in the matter of commercial rivalry, 
but also in time of war when our position would be necessarily 
isolated and our need of every natural defense correspondingly 
great. 


THE PART OF THE TRANSCONTINENTAL: RAILROADS. 


International relations aside, the control of the canal enters 
at once into our domestic economic policies. We have granted 
from the beginning free passage on our waterways. We have 
spent millions in deepening channels, in canalizing rivers, in 
dredging harbors. We have never placed the cost of these im- 
provements upon the carriers. The Ohio River has locks and no 
tolls are charged. Traffic between the States has been free. 
Now we propose to make the traffic between the States which 
use this one canal pay an embargo. This departure emphasizes 
the part the transcontinental railroads play in the problem. 
Much of our internal water traffic has survived, if at all, then 
only precariously, against the power of the railroads, hundreds 
of miles of which to-day occupy the beds of old canals which 
were driven out of business. In the coastwise trade the rail- 
roads have not been so successful, and in defense have in the 
past taken over lines of vessels to wipe out competition. But 
from the beginning the transcontinental railroads recognized 
that independent lines of ships plying throngh the Panama Canal 
from Atlantic to Pacific States would be effectual competitors, 
because they anticipated that laws would be passed barring rail- 
road-owned ships from the canal, a thing which has been done. 
For many years these railroads opposed successfully the build- 
ing of the Isthmian Canal; but finally, under President Roose- 
velt, the construction of the canal was begun. It is about to be 
completed. The Congress in August, 1912, passed a law exempt- 
ing American vessels engaged in coastwise trade from the pay- 
ment of tolls. This threatened actual and effectual competi- 
tion, It had in it the certainty of growth of new independent 
shipping between the Atlantic and the Pacific. Thereupon the 
transcontinental! railroads of the United States called for help 
upon the transcontinental railroads of Canada and the Canadian 
railroads called upon Great Britain, which protested against the 
act of toll exemption. 

RAISING THE CRY OF SUBSIDY. 


The passage of this act repealing that act will be a demon- 
stration that the transcontinental railroad situation is not in 
our charge as a Government, and it will bring a new and inter- 
esting complication in the fact that, while under the law a ship 
owned by an American railroad can not use the canal, a ship 
owned by a Canadian railroad can—a situation which will give 
Canadian railroads a dominating position in traffic charges. 
This is of the future. For the present the American transconti- 
nental railroads are triumphant. They are about to win over 
the powers of this Government to regulate. Several of them 
were built on our Government's gratuities, which adds obloquy 
to their conduct in impairing the use of a great Government work 
by calling to their assistance foreign allies, 

The transcontinental railroads also called to their aid the 
ery of subsidy. If the American vessels were exempted from 
the payment of tolls in coastwise trafic, it was claimed this 
was a subsidy. Craft may pass through the locks on the Ohio 
without paying tolls. No claim has ever been made that this 
was subsidy. The coastwise shipping has had exclusive right 
to trade between domestic ports, free from foreign competition, 
for nearly a century. No claim has ever been made that this 
was subsidy. But exemption of tolls in the Pannma Canal was 
suddenly branded as indefensible subsidy, and it has served as a 
stalking-horse since—a herring drawn across the trail—to divert 
discussion from the real issue—our sovereign rights over the 
waters of our own domestic waterway at Panama. I have al- 
ways voted against subsidies here. This was no subsidy. It 
was a perfectly normal continuation of the national policy of 
keeping our waterways free to our own carriers. That we will 
pursue this policy I have no doubt. — vents themselves will 
compel it, for the charge against coastwise vessels at Panama 
will force, ultimately, free tolls at the canal for all or the de- 
struction of the coastwise laws. 

Let us take, for instance, a situation which will soon develop. 
By virtue of law American seamen work under better conditions 
than foreign seamen; are paid better, and the rates for service 
in American bottoms, for that and other reasons, are higher than 
in foreign bottoms. Under the new conditions about to be im- 
posed at Panama, lumber on a German tramp steamer, a cheap 
bottom, from Vancouver, British Columbia, can be laid down in 
New York for less than lumber loaded at Seattle, Wash., in a 
high-priced American bottom, can be laia down in New York. 
One is a voyage in which All foreign vessels can compete. The 
other is coastwise traffic restricted to American shipping. Both 


must pay tolls. This, together with cther advantages Canadian 
interests will enjoy if this bill passes, will in time bring ship- 
pers to demand free shipping. Nor is it likely that the seacoast 
States—East, South, and West—will ever let rest in peace a 
policy which puts a charge against interstate traffic. Either 
the coastwise laws will be broken down or the canal made free. 
NOTABLE INSTANCE OF THE GROWTH OF EXECUTIVE POWER, 7 

Equaling in interest both the international aspects and the 
domestic economic sides of this issue is the view it has given, 
in a most dramatic way, of the shifting powers of the execu- 
tive and legislative branches of our Goverament. In the Con- 
stitution the powers of Congress are enumerated first, But it 
can not be contended successfully that the Congress Las main- 
tained its equality of power with either the executive or the 
judicial branch, and while the present situation is no more 
than an incident In a long decline, the incident is large. The 
House which passed the toll-exemption law in 1912 was Demo- 
cratic; the Senate which concurred was Republican, as was the 
President. There was no partisan colcr in the transaction, 
and if there had been it would have been lost in the platform 
assertion of the victorious Democratic Party in fayor of the 
proposition, The action which passed the toll-exemption liw 
was therefore nonpartisan, a normal exercise of the conzres- 
sional function. 

The act was in no sense a careless legislative error. It was done 
with much scrutiny and deliberation. Consequently when the 
President, on March 5, asked Congress to rescind its action he 
requested an act that was obnoxious to the Congress as a Jaw- 
making body and considered quite apart from its partisan divi- 
sions. The floor leader of the Democrats, Mr. UNDERWOOD, of 
Alabama, did not follow the President, nor did the Speaker, 
Mr. CHAMP CLARK, of Missouri, the two men around whom the 
Democratic machine in the House is built. There is little doubt 
that at this early stage of the transaction the President did not 
have a majority with him, and it was in the process of de- 
veloping this majority that the great power of the executive 
office has been so dramatically shown. The ordinary method of 
caucus coercion was set aside. The Democratic Party platform’s 
plain declaration in favor of toll exemption made caucus coercion 
impossible. The thing relied upon was the President's influence, 
exercised directly and with dispateh. So much emphasis was 
put upon the necessity of dispatch that careful consideration 
of the rivers and harbors bill, which met a challenge from two 
Members—Mr. Frrar, of Wisconsin, and Mr. CALLAWAY, of 
Texas, the first for toll exemption and the second against— 
was set down as a deliberate filibuster by the President's 
friends. It was not a filibuster. The next step by the Presi- 
dent’s lieutenants was to proclaim their purpose to adopt an 
extreme cloture rule, the most obnoxious form of control. Fif- 
teen hours were to be extended for general discussion under the 
special rule, and the Sims bill for the repeal of toll exemption 
was closed against amendment, with the mere right extended for 
a single motion to recommit. Later, under pressure, the 15 hours’ 
period was increased to 20, and 3 hours in lieu of the usual 40 
minutes given for the discussion of the rule itself. The Republic- 
ans in the past have clotured both tariff and appropriation bills. 


THE PROTEST AGAINST THE USE OF CLOTURE, 


The Democrats avoided cloture on the tariff, but have used it in 
other instances. But no party had ever before attempted clo- 
ture upon a measure so momentous and so simple and so un- 
partisan in its nature. It was a daring thing to attempt. A 
hundred Democrats or more owe their seats in the House to a 
national revolt against the abuse and misuse of the processes 
of representative government in the House. Most of these made 
their campaigns with this a leading issue and with a pledge, 
specific or implied, that they would not vote to continue the 
custom in the House. Here was an invitation not only to break 
a plank in the party platform but to go back upon a personal 
pledge. The rule was proposed. Debate on the rule followed 
for a portion of an afternoon. The following morning there ap- 
peared in the newspapers an interview with Speaker CLARK, 
denouncing the rule. He said: 


I am dead against the rule on the tolls question and intend to vote 
against it. I will not stultify myself by voting for any such rule. 
jed the fight to liberalize the rules and practices of the House, thereby 
imperiling my political future. We won that long and bitter fight, and 
it was the first Democratic victory in 18 years. 

Time and time again 1 declared that 1 would not advocate a thing 
when in the minority that I would not advocate in the majority. 

The Democrats won the House in 1910, the first time in 16 years. I 
was unanimously nominated for Speaker, and duly elected by every 
Democratic yote in the House, with the hearty good will of every 
Republican, because they belleved that I am a truthful man. 

n order to liberalize the rules and practices of the House, I volun- 
tarily relinquished a large portion of the powers of the Speaker, which 
I could have retained by making a fight, but I 5 believed that 
the Speaker had too much power under the old system for the good of 
the House and of our institutions. 


Rupley, Walters, Kelly, Lewis, Lafferty, 


Canal act of August 24, 1912, 
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When the House met in great excitement at noon, the floor 


leader of the majority, Mr. UNprrwoop, spoke warningly to his 
Domocratic collengues against the adoption of the cloture rule. 
IMPORTANCE OF THE FIRST VOTE IN THE HOUSE. 

Then came the test of the power of the President. The first 
yote was on the previous question on the rule. A Member who 
voted for the previous question was voting against any change 
in the rule—for complete cloture, For had the previous ques- 
tion been voted down, the rule could have been changed, time 


of debate extended, and amendment permitted. There have 


been other votes touching this measure since the initial one, and 


-there will be others on the passage of the bill; there will be 


none and can be none as important as the first vote on the 
previous question on the rule, By that vote the House registered 
its complete surrender to the Execntive in this matter, and suf- 


. fered itself to be fettered against freedom of action, The vote 


was as follows: 


Party. 


Wrede T8 

Republicans ronhas AARS 

PrO ONTON donesia Etap aeo Ssa cnyseasas 

Incependent. So nos cme cp slave asacevsqdcedlersessvyanloonetsconsieewaccnniaal 


The total membership of the House is now 433, There are 
two vacancies, one in the twelfth Massachusetts and one in the 
seventh New Jersey. The political complexion of the House 
is now: Democrats, 289; Republicans, 128; Progressives, 20; 
Independent, 1. 

Two hundred of the 289 Democrats in the House voted for 
the previous question on the adoption of the Henry rule. The 
other 89 Democrats, included 55 who yoted against the adoption 
of the rule, 2 who were paired and voted “ present” because 
the men with whem they were paired were absent, and the 
other 32 were absent and not voting. 

The 55 Democrats who voted against the adoption of the 
previous question were: 

Bruckner, Carew, Dale, Conry, Dooling, Driscoll, Fitzgerald, Goulden, 


Grit, Maher, O'Leary, Latten. Difenderfer, Donohoe 


Logue, 
Gorman, Graham, McAndrews, McDermott, Stone Williams, Aiken, 
Finley, Ragsdale, Brockson, Broussard, Dupré, Elder Morgan, Cara- 
way, Taylor of-. Arkansas, Wingo, Deitrick, Mitchell Murray of Massa- 
chusetts, Phelan, Doremus, Eagan, Harrison, Helm, Igoe, Clark of 
Missouri, Jones, Kindel, Taylor of Colorado, Kirkpatrick, L'Engle, 
Mahan, Murray of Oklahoma, O’Shaunessy, Raker, Sherwood, Under- 
wood, Thomas, 

Ouly one member of the Progressive Party was absent and not 
voting. He was Mr. Corey, of Illinois, who, however, was 
paired with Mr. BLACKMON, of Alabama, a Democrat. The 
other 19 Progressives all voted against the previous question. 
They were: 

Bell, Nolan, Stephens of California, Thomson of Ilinois, Hinebaugh, 
Murdock, Woodruff, MacDonald, 1 Chandler, Temple, Hulings, 

ryan, Falconer. 


The eight Republicans who voted for the previous question 
were: 
Bartholdt, Browne of Wisconsin, Gardner, Gillett, Madden, McKenzie, 
Steenerson, Stevens of Minnesota. 
AN UNUSUAL MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT. 


The victory gains emphasis because of the manner in which 
the President made his proposal in the five-minute message of 
March 5. He said: 


Gentlemen of the Congress, I have come to you upon an errand which 
can be very briefly performed, but I beg that you will not measure its 
importance by the number of sentences. in which I state it. No com- 
munication I have addressed to the Congress carried with it graver or 
more far-reaching implications as to the interest of the country, and 1 
come now to speak upon a matter with regard to which I am charged 
11 a peculiar degree, by the Constitution itself, with personal responsi- 


lity. 
I Taye come to ask you for the spe of that provision of the Panama 
which exempts yessels engaged in 
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coastwise trade of the United States from payment of tolls, and to 
urge upon you the justice, the wisdom, and the large policy of such a 
. with the utmost earnestness of which I am capable. 

n my own judgment, very fully considered and maturely formed, that 
exemption constitutes a mistaken economic policy from every point of 
view, and is, moreover, in plain contravention of the treaty with Great 
Britain concerning the canal concluded on November 18, 1901. But I 
have not come to urge upon you my personal views. i have come to 
state to you a fact and a situation. Whatever may be our own differ- 
ences of opinion concerning this much debated measure, its meaning is 
not debated outside the United States. Everywhere else the language of 
the treaty is given but one interpretation, and that interpretation pre- 
cludes the exemption I am asking Pfs to repeal. We consented to the 
treaty; its 1 ge we accepted, if we did not originate it; and we are 
too big, too powerful, too 8 a nation to interpret with a 
too strained or refincd reading the words of our own promises just 
because we have power enough to give us leave to read them as we 
please. The large thing to do is the only thing we can afford to do. a 
voluntary withdrawal from a position everywhere questioned and mis- 
understood We ought to reverse our action without raising the ques- 
tion whether we were right or wrong, and so once more deserve our 
reputation for generosity and for the redemption of every obligation 

thout 7 age or hesitation. 

I ask this of 71 In support of the foreign policy of the administra- 
tion, I shall not know how to deal with other matters of even greater 
delicacy and nearer consequence if you do not grant it to me in 
ungrudging measure. 

The concluding words of the President created an unusual 
sensation. The matters of “greater delicacy and nearer con- 
sequence“ were plainly definite difficulties in the President's 
mind. They were, on fair presumption of the menning of his 
words, of greater moment than our interest in the canal, and 
were imminent. What the difficulties were the President did 
not divulge. On that score Congress was left in the dark. Both 
the Senate and the House can avail themselves of the protection 
of secret sessions. This was not invited. The rumor with which 
Congress had to content itself was only a rumor—that Huerta, 
President of Mexico, enjoyed the support of Japan, which, in 
turn, has a fast alliance with Great Britain, and that the 
President, by inducing the Congress of the United States to 
show marked friendliness to Great Britain, would have Great 
Britain's influence over Japan in preventing complications in the 
ee of the President's desire for the elimination of 

uerta. 

WAS CONGRESS GUILTY OF A BREACH OF FAITH? 

When the President declared that Congress ought to reverse 
its action without raising the question whether we were right 
or wrong, he asked the seemingly impossible of a body given 
to habitual debate. And when he asked the men before him 
to support his foreign policy in this particular matter in un- 
grudging measure, that he might know how to deal with other 
matters of “even greater delicacy and nearer consequence,” he 
awoke immediately an antagonism which, quite apart from 
partisanship, springs spontaneously in an assembly of men, in- 
satiable of facts, and of more or less pride in their skill in 
establishing them, when they are denied access to avenues of 
information. No explanation of the intensity of this debate 
is complete without this view. The President was dealing with 
an international question—one that quickly transcended the 
plane upon which the general run of domestic and necessarily 
parusan questions are discussed. Congress had at a previous 
date exempted coastwise vessels of the United States from the 
payment of tolls in the Panama Canal. As an economic ques- 
tion, this issue might have been made a matter of renewed dis- 
pute, despite the indorsement of the policy by all three parties, 
and the Congress would have continued in its accustomed ways 
of debate. But the question was not raised as an economic 
issue. It came to us as an international one. Great Britain con- 
tended that the Congress was guilty of a breach of faith. We 
were charged, as a Nation, with breaking our word. We were 
asked to acknowledge the commission of a cheap error in legis- 
lation, or to confess an act of deliberate national dishonor. 

THE MAIN ISSUE TURNS ON THE TREATY. 

Whatever men may think of the economic justification of toll 
exemption, it can not be said that the act of the Senate and the 
House and the President in 1912, in writing toll exemption into 
law, was done unknowingly or dishonestly. The act, on the 
contrary, was written into law in the belief that it did not vio- 
late the treaty with Great Britain, 

Confronted with the assertion that it did violate the treaty 
and challenged to reverse its action, without raising the ques- 
tion of right or wrong, Congress faced forthwith the moral 
duty of confession and restitution. There was no other honor- 
able course open if we were wrong. But if we were right, con- 
fession would be dishonor and surrender insufferable. 

The main issue, then, turned on the treaty itself. Had Con- 
gress and a President misread it? Had the delegates of three 
great national party conventions, by their indorsement of toll 
exemption, blundered and broken the Nation’s pledge? 

I think the great majority of men in Congress, under the chal- 


the lenge of the President on March 5, approached the question in 
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this mental attitude. And in the confusion and contentions 
which have followed since, however men may yote, or from 
whatever motive, this remains the issue. 

The question will not be settled on that issue. Collateral and 
subordinate issues, individual fears and aspirations, considera- 
tions of temporary political advantage, personal and otherwise, 
play the determining part here. 

But while these elements, important only for a day or for a 
man, may prevail, they can not change the facts. While tem- 
porary exigency and political necessity may surrender our rights 
over the canal, they can not alter the truth about the treaty, 
for time will prove that the British interpretation of the 
treaty is untenable; that the concessions which we did not make 
in fact, which we could not make in justice, we can not maintain 
in safety. The canal is for military as well as commercial pur- 
poses, and a surrender of our sovereignty over its waters com- 
mercially now will inexorably lead to the necessity of a future 
effort to preserve our military rights there. 

THE HAY-PAUNCEFOTE TREATY NOT AGAINST THE UNITED STATES. 


The treaty which John Hay made for us in 1901 puts no such 
embarrassment and embargo upon this Nation. Its terms give 
us contro] in commerce and in military affairs, and a reading 
of its lines proves it. 

The treaty in full is as follows: 

HAY-PAUNCEPOTE TREATY BETWEEN THE UNITED STATES AND GREAT BRIT- 
AIN TO FACILITATE THE CONSTRUCTION OF A SHIP CANAL, 

Signed at Washington, November 18, 1901. 

Ratification advised by the Senate, December 16, 1901, 

Ratified by the President, December 26, 1901. 

Ratified by Great Britain, January 20, 1902. 

Ratifications exchanged at Washington, February re Mgt or 

5 February 22, 1902, by the President of the United States 
o merica, 


A PROCLAMATION, 


Whereas a convention between the United States of America and 
the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, to facilitate the con- 
struction of a ship canal to connect the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans, 
by whatever route may be considered expedient, and to that end to 
remove any tanger which may arise out of the convention of the 
19th April, 1850, commonly called the Clayton-Bulwer treaty, to the 
construction of such cana! under the auspices of the Government of the 
United States, without Br ae ge the general principle“ of neutrali- 
zation established in a e 8 of that convention, was coneluded and 
signed by their res ve p tentiaries at the city of Washington 
on the 18th day of November, 1901, the original of which convention 
is word for word as follows: 

“The United States of America and His Majesty Edward VII, of 
the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, and of the British 
Dominions beyond the Seas, King, and Emperor of India, being desirous 
to facilitate the construction of a ship canal to connect the Atlantic 
Oceans, by whatever route ap thes considered expedient, 

to remove sa ete which may arise out of the 
convention of the 19th April, 1850, commonly called the Clayton-Bulwer 
treaty, to the construction of such canal under the auspices of the 
Government of the United States, without im the ' 1 
many le of neutralization established in article 8 of that convention, 

ve for that 82 appointed as their 5 

“The President of the United States, John Hay, Secretary of State 
of the United States of America; 

“And His Majesty Edward VII, of the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Ireland, and of the British Dominions beyond the Seas, 
King, and Emperor of India, the Right Hon. Lord Pauncefote, G. C, 
B., G. C. M. G., His Majesty's ambassador extraordinary and plenipo- 
tentiary to the United States: 

“Who, having communicated to each other their full powers, which 
were found to in due and proper form, have agreed upon the fol- 
lowing articles: 

“ ARTICLE 1, 


“The high contracting parties agree that the present treaty shall 
supersede aforementioned convention of the 19th April, 1850. 
“ ARTICLE 2, 

“It is agreed that the canal may be constructed under the auspices of 
the Government of the United States, either directly at its own cost or 
by gift or loan of money to individuals or corporations, or through 
subscription to or purchase of stock or shares; and that, subject to the 
provisions of the present treaty, the said Government shall have and 
enjoy all the rights incident to such construction, as well as the ex- 
clus = right of providing for the regulation and management of the 
canal 

“ ARTICLE a. 

“The United States adopts, as the basis of the neutralization of 
such ship canal, the following e substantially as embodied in the 
convention of Constantinople, sign the 28th October, 1888, for the 
free navigation of the Suez Canai; that is to say: 

“1. The canal shall be free and open to the vessels of commerce and 
of war of all nations observing these rules, on terms of entire equality, 
so that there shall be no discrimination against any such nation or its 
citizens or subjects in respect of the conditions er charges of traffic, or 
8 Such conditions and charges of traffic shall be just and 
equitable. 

“2. The canal shall never be blockaded, nor shall any right of war 
be exercised nor any act of hostility be committed within it The 


United States, however, shall be at liberty to maintain such military 
lice iong the canal as may be necessary to protect it against law- 
ess aud disorder. 


“3, Vessels of war of a belligerent shall not revictual nor take any 


stores in the canal except so far as may be strictly „ and the 
transit of such vessels through the canal shall be effected with the 
least possibile delay in accordance with the regulations in force, and 


with only such as may result from the necessities of the 


service, 
“ Prizes shall be in all respects subject to the same rules as vessels 
war of the belligerents, z * * 


í 


R $ 
“4. No belligerent shall embark or disembark troops, munitions of 
war, or warlike materials in the canal, except in the case of accidental 
hindrance of the transit, and in such case the transit shall be resumed 
r — 9 
1 e provisions o article shall apply to waters adjacent 
to the canal within 3 marine miles of either oa, Vessels of war of a 
belligerent shall not remain in such waters longer than 24 hours at any 
one time, except in case of distress, and in such case shall depart as 
soon as possible, but a vessel of war of one belligerent shall not de 
within 24 hours from the departure of a v of war of the other 


rent. 
2. Tas plant, establishments, buildings, and all works n 
to the construction, maintenance, and operation of the canal shall 
be deemed to be part thereof for the purpose of this treaty and in 
attack oh TANEF A ONIGI oan oad: trast ace ARAE ne faa 
a y s an m to 
their usefulness as part of the canal, 
“ARTICLE 4 

“It is agreed that no change of territorial sovereignty or of the in- 
ternational relations of the . or countries 3 by the 
before - mentioned canal shal! affect the general principle of neutraliza- 
to < the obligation of the high contracting parties present 


under the 


“ARTICLE 8. 


“The present treaty shall be ratified by the President of the United 


States, Bo with the advice and consent of the Senate thereof, and 
by His tannic agers Alpe’ the ratifications shall be excha at 
ashington or at Di at the earllest possible time wi six 


8 Peg — scot Pose Sead is 
“In fa whereo e ve tentiaries have signed this 
sary aee thereunto affixed their — ps 

1901. 


ne in duplicate at Washington the 18th day of November, A. D. 


„Joux Har. SRAL, 
“ PAUNCEFOTE. [seat ]” 
And whereas the said convention has been duly ratified on both parts 
and the ratification of the two Governments were exchanged in the 
oy of Washington the 21st day of hee Senet 1902: 
ow, therefore be it known that I, Theodore Roosevelt, President of 
the United States of America, have caused the said convention to be 
made gee) to the end that the same and every article and clause 
thereof may be observed and fulfilled with good faith by the United 
States and the citizens thereof, 
In witness whereof I have hereunto set my hand and caused the 
seal of the United States to be affixed. 
Done at the as A of Washington this 224 day of February, A. D. 
1902, and of the Independence of the United States the one hundred 


58 THEODORE ROOSEVELT, 
JouN Har, Secretary of Stute. 


THE CONTENTION OF THOSE FAVORING REPEAL, 


There is among the proponents of the Sims bill an easy dis- 
position to read a single paragraph in the Hay-Pauncefote 
treaty, regardless of its context, its history, its relation to the 
contract and its evident purpose, in support of Great Britain's 
contention that the United States can not exempt its coastwise 
traffic from the payment of tolls. This paragraph is rule 1 of 
article 3, as follows: 

The canal shall be free and open to the vessels of commerce and of 
war of all nations observing these rules on terms of entire equality, so 
that there be no discrimination inst any such nation or its 
citizens or subjects, in respect of the conditions or charges of traffic, or 
8 Such conditions and charges of traffic shall be just and 
equ È 

This rule, standing alone, would be conclusive of the whole 
controversy in Great Britain's favor but for the inclusion of 
the six words “ observing these rules” and “and of war.” But 
the rule does not stand alone. It is only a part, and a small 
part, of the treaty which must be read as a whole, and it has 
behind it a long history which determines its meaning and saves 
the rule itself, containing the words “observing these rules” 
“and of war“ from contradiction, To explain: 

The history back of the rule which I have quoted starts with 
the Bulwer-Clayton treaty in 1850. At that time there was a 
possibility of the construction by a private corporation of a 
canal across Nicaragua. Great Britain had a protectorate over 
the Mosquito Coast, which embraced the eastern terminus of 
the projected work. The United States and Great Britain un- 
dertook to establish the neutralization of the proposed canal. 
In the eighth article of the Bulwer-Clayton treaty the parties 
agreed: 

The Governments of the United States and Great Britain having not 
only desi in en into this convention, to accomplish a particu- 
lar object, but also to establish a 8 they hereby agree 
to extend their protection, by treaty stipulations, to any other prac- 
ticable communications, whether by canal or railway, across the Is us 
which connects North and America. 

in granting, however, their joint protection to any such canals or 
railways as are by this article specified, it is always understood by the 
United States and Great Britain that the parties constructing or own- 
ing the same il impose no other charges or conditions of traffic 
thereupon than the aforesaid Governments shall approve of as just and 
equitable; and that the same canals or cde, 5 being open to the 
citizens and subjects of the United States and t Britain on equal 
terms, shall also be —.— on like terms to the citizens and subjects of 
every other State which is willing to grant thereto such protection as 
the ted States and Great Britain shall engage to afford. 

THE CHANGE FROM THE OLD TO THE NEW TREATY. 


Fifty years after the Bulwer-Clayton treaty the United States 
made a new treaty—the Hay-Pauncefote treaty—with Great 
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Britain. In this latter treaty the purpose of the two Govern- 
ments “to establish a general principle,” that is, neutralization, 
appears not in the body of the instrument but in the preamble. 
The new treaty came to the Senate and was amended. Later 
still another new treaty came to the Senate and was ratified. 
The last form of the treaty was made public by Theodore 
Roosevelt February 22, 1902. The treaty itself was not a mere 
radical modification of the Bulwer-Clayton instrument; it was 
a new treaty, and it superseded in terms the Bulwer-Clayton 
treaty. That treaty had been drawn in the presumption that 
the canal would be constructed by a private corporation either 
of America or Great Britain, and the responsibility for its neu- 
tralization was mutual, with an agreement that neither Gov- 
ernment would erect or maintain fortifications commanding the 
work. The Hay-Pauncefote treaty by its language admitted 
the possibility of the construction of the canal by the United 
States as a Government, and the responsibility for its neutrali- 
zation was shifted from the shoulders of both nations to those 
of the United States alone, for the United States was granted 
“all rights incident to such construction as well as the exclu- 
sive right of providing for the regulation and management of 
the canal.” And as a basis of the neutralization of the canal 
the United States, under this exclusive right, adopted the rules. 
In the first form of the Hay-Pauncefote treaty, which the Senate 
rejected, both the United States and Great Britain were to 
adopt the rules. In the second form of the treaty, which was 
ratified. Great Britain withdrew from the responsibility of 
adopting the rules and of protecting the canal. Here, then, was 
a radical change from the basis of neutralization established in 
the Bulwer-Clayton treaty. In that instrument both nations 
stipulated to protect the canal, by whomsoever constructed, and 
in return for that protection there was to be equality of treat- 
ment. The mutual relation was complete. Each was equal in 
responsibility and equa! in benefits to be derived; but in the 
Hay-Pauncefote treaty the relation of mutuality was no longer 
complete. The United States, either of itself or through a pri- 
vate corporation of its citizens, was to build the canal; the 
United States assumed the responsibility for its protection. It 
could fortify the work. And this change from complete mu- 
tuality to sole responsibility was given even greater emphasis 
by the circumstance that in the Bulwer-Clayton treaty and in 
the first form of the Hay-Pauncefote treaty the two Govern- 
ments united in bringing the treaty to the notice of other powers 
and inviting them to adhere to it. In the last form, the ratified 
treaty, this mutual function of ratificagion was omitted. The 
United States, which was to construct the canal, protect it, 
adopt rules for its management, and notify the world, had be- 
come the party of the first part. So, speaking to the world, the 
United States announced the six rules appended “as the basis 
of the centralization of such ship canal,” and for no other 
purpose., 

1. The canal shall be free and open to the vessels of commerce and of 
war of all nations observing these rules on terms of entire equality, so 
that there shall be no discrimination against any such nation or its citi- 
zens or subjects in 9 of the conditions or charges of c or 
5 Such conditions and charges of traffic shall be just and 

u 8 
—2 The canal shall never be blockaded nor shall any right of war be 
exercised nor any act of hostility be committed within it. The United 
States, however, shall be at liberty to maintain such mili police 
2 che canal as may be necessary to protect it against lawlessness 
an er. 

3. Vessels of war of a belligerent shall not revictual nor take any 
stores in the canal except so far as may be 1 necessary; and the 
transit of such vessels through the canal shall be effected with the least 
possible delay in accordance with the regulations in force, and with 
only such Intermission as may result from the necessities of the service. 

rizes shall be in all respects subject to the same rules as vessels of 
war of the belligerents. 

4. No belligerent shall embark or disembark troops, munitions of war, 
or warlike materials in the canal, except in case of accidental bin- 
drance of the transit. and in such case the transit shall be resumed 
with all possible dispatch. 

5. The provisions of this article shall apply to waters adjacent to the 
canal within 3 marine miles of either end. Vessels of war of a bellig- 
erent sball not remain in such waters longer than 24 hours at any one 
time, except in case cf distress, and in such case shall Spars as soon 
as possible; but a vessel of war of one belligerent shall not de 
ran at hours from the departure of a vessel of war of the other 


6. The plant, establishments, buildings, and all works necessary to 
the construction, maintenance, and operation of the canal shall be 
deemed to be part thereof, for the purposes of this treaty, and in time 


of war, as in time of peace, shall enjoy complete immunity from attack 
or injury by belligerents, and from acts calculated to impair their use- 
fulness as part of the canal. 

UNITED STATES NOT ONE OF THE NATIONS OBSERVING THESE RULES. 

Now to address myself to the first rule. None of those 
who contend that we have no right to exempt our coastwise 
traffic from the exemption of tolls, because under rule 1 it 
would be a discrimination against Great Britain, assert as yet 
that we can not discriminate in favor of our own vessels of 
war, for to charge our vessels of war tolls would be to pay 
ourselves, to take money out of our Treasury and put it back 


again—an absurdity. And if, under the language of rule 1, 
we stipulate that the canal is to be free and open on terms of 
entire equality as to vessels of war—and there is of necessity 
discrimination—how then do those who uphold the contention 
of Great Britain read that there shall be no discrimination 
against vessels of commerce? They must read the rule one 
way for vessels of war and another way for vessels of com- 
merce. The history of the treaty, its text, and its purpose make 
one reading of the rule possible in the case of both vessels of 
commerce and vessels of war—the reading which proves that 
the United States is the owner of the canal and laya down the 
terms under which all nations may use the canal. Sir Edward 
Grey has admitted that the other rules in article 3. chiefiy 
relating to war conditions, do not apply to the United States 
when the United States is at war. The admission is fatal to 
the contention of the British interpretation. Rules 2, 3, 4, 
and 5 relate particularly to conditions of war. No act of 
hostility may be committed in it, according to rule 2. War 
vessels of a belligerent may not revictual in it, according to 
rule 3. No belligerent may disembark troops in the canal, 
according to rule 4. No vessel of war may remain within 3 
marine miles of either end for longer than 24 hours. Now, 
when the treaty was before the Senate John Hay sent a 
memorandum explaining that in event of war the ordinary 
effect of war upon treaties was to restore both nations to their 
natural rights of self-defense. That is, in case the United States 
was at war it could close the canal against its foe. If that is 
true, then “the belligerent” referred to in rules 2, 3. 4, and 5 
is not the United States and can never be the United States. 
For the United States, if at war, can (2) commit acts of hos- 
tility in the canal; (3) can revictual there; (4) can disembark 
troops; (5) can remain within the 3-mile limit. Certainly if 
we are at war, we are not one of the nations “ observing these 
rules.” If we are not at war, we are not a “belligerent”; we 
are at peace and these rules do not apply to us. 
THE ONLY WAY TO AVOID DISCRIMINATION. 

But does rule 1- nevertheless apply to the United States? 
Rules 2, 3, 4, and 5 do not apply to us either in war or peace, 
as we have just seen. Does rule 1? In that rule we say that 
“the canal shall be free and open to the vessels of commerce 
and of war of all nations observing these rules on terms of entire 
equality.” If we were at war with Great Britain we could not 
close the canal to her if the United States is to be included 
among the nations “observing these rules.” But we would 
close the canal to Great Britain in war. We would not in that 
event be one of the nations observing rule 1. If, then, we are 
in war not one of the nations observing rule 1, are we in time 
of peace one of the nations observing rule 1? If we are, then 
we would charge tolls on our vessels of war; we would pay 
ourselves. That is, in times of peace, as one of the nations 
“observing these rules,” and rule 1 in particular, we would 
take money out of our Treasury for the passage of our vessels 
of war and pay it back again; we would take money out of 
the British Treasury for a British vessel of war and put it 
in our Treasury. We would be the richer by that amount 
and England the poorer. What, then, would become of the 
pledge supposedly in rule 1 that the canal shall be free and 
open to the vessels of war on terms of entire equality, so that 
there shall be no discrimination? We are not one of the na- 
tions “observing these rules,” any one rule or all of them, in 
time of peace or in war. If we are, then there is discrimination. 

Those who contend for the British interpretation of the 
treaty, in their anxiety to have us keep one pledge will force us 
to break another. There is only one way to read the treaty and 
read it consistently, and that is by excluding the United States 
from the phrase “all nations observing these rules,” 

JOHN HAY'S IDEA OF THE TREATY. 


The natural elements surrounding the canal itself, its con- 
struction, possession, fortification, control, management, the 
holding of the land through which it runs, uphold the fact of 
our sovereignty. And the treaty, its provisions, and its practi- 
cal operation without friction confirm that sovereignty. That 
is, the crowning emphasis in the establishment of this view is 
extraneous to the treaty itself but confirmatory nevertheless. 
The Hay-Pauncefote treaty was drawn in the presumption that 
the canal was to be constructed by th. United States. protected 
by the United States, and regulated by the United States, but 
through alien territory. It was constructed, instead, on land 
which was granted to us in perpetuity and is virtually our own. 
The Republic of Panama made over to us the Canal Zone. It is 
ours to govern, to develop, to protect. We would resist foreign 
invasion of it as quickly and with as much warrant as we would 
resist an invasion of New York. The shore lines of the canal 
are our coast lines as much as those of Maine or California. 
The ownership of the canal, its responsibility, its management, 
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possession, protection has added to it sovereignty. There is a 
principle of international law that all treaties are concluded 
‘upon the condition that if vital changes affecting the subject 
matter of a treaty take place so that it can not be said that the 
parties contracted in reference to the changed conditions, the 
treaty is by implication abrogated. But it is not necessary to 
call that principle to our aid. Conditions have changed in 
respect to the canal, but the spirit of the treaty itself upholds 
us in our assertion, There is evidence that John Hay so under- 
stood the treaty. In submitting it to the Senate, Mr. Hay said: 

The whole theory of the treaty is that the canal is to be entirely an 
American canal. The enormous cost of constructing it is to be borne 
by the United States alone. When constructed it is exclusively the 

roperty of the United States and is to be managed and controlled and 
nded by it. 

As to our responsibility over it, he said: 

The United States alone, as sole owner of the canal, as 8 
American enterprise, adopts and prescribes the rules by which the use 
of the cana) shall be regulated, and assumes the entire responsibility 
and burden of ee ee the assistance of Great Britain or of 
any other nation, its absolute neutrality. 

When Hay, later in 1902, made a treaty with the Republic of 
Panama he wrote into that treaty a provision that the vessels 
of Panama should pass through the canal toll free, a thing 
he would not have done had he believed it was in contravention 
of the treaty with Great Britain. This treaty is now in force. 
The same view was held in our State Department when, in 1909, 
Elihu Root concluded a treaty with Colombia which gaye Colom- 
bia preferential rights in the canal. 

THE CERTAIN COMPLICATIONS OF THE FUTURE. 


The people registered their will through the only vehicle open 
to them to make their wishes known to Congress—the party 
platform. The circumstances surrounding the negotiation of 
this treaty confirm the American view of the extent of neu- 
tralization we have undertaken—like treatment of Great Brit- 
ain with all other nations. The weight of American diplo- 
matic authority sustains this view. The action of the American 
Congress has followed this course. Every consideration of 
national interest demands that we shall not lightly or weakly 
relinquish our own. 

Yet we are asked to surrender our sovereignty over the canal, 
not to suspend the operation of the toll exemption law for a 
period pending further negotiations with Great Britain, or pos- 
sible arbitration, but to accept the contention of Great Britain 
without question. This view may prevail here and in the Sen- 
ate, but the contention we have made against it will be vin- 
dicated by the future, for the future, with its unavoidable em- 
barrassments, its certain complications, its inevitable injury, 
will bring vindication in an hour, perhaps, when we will pay 
with our strength the debt our weakness makes to-day. 

THE PLEDGES IN THE PARTY PLATFORMS. 


The view I uphold to-day had the indorsement of 13,000,000 
voters in 1912. The law exempting American coastwise vessels 
from the payment of tolls was approved by President Taft Au- 
gust 24, 1912. Before that date the three political parties had 
drafted their platforms, The Republicans stood in indorsement 
of President Taft's administration, of which this was a part, 
although he had not yet signed the act. The Democrats were 
unequivocal. Their platform pledge was as follows; 
W. ti f tolls of American ships engaged t 
3 —, throngs, the . — Canal. ye also favor 
legislation forbidding the use of the Panama Canal by ships owned or 
controlled by railroad carriers engaged in transportation competitive 
with the canal, 

This plank was enunciated at Baltimore July 2, 1912. 

The Progressives, in their platform adopted at Chicago Au- 
gust 7, 1912, declared: 

The Panama Canal, built and paid for by the Americam people, must 
be used primarily for their benefit. We demand that the canal shall be 
so operated as to break transportation monopoly now held and mis- 
used by the transcontinental railroads. by maintaining sea competition 
with them; that ships directly or indirectly owned or controlled b 
American railroad corporations shall not be permitted to use the canal, 
and that American ships engaged in coastwise trade shall pay no tolls. 

THE CAMPAIGN POSITION OF ROOSEVELT, WILSON, AND TAFT, 


The presidential candidates of all three parties have upheld 
the idea. The position of Theodore Roosevelt, candidate of the 
Progressive Party, is shown in a letter to the Outlook Magazine 

of January 18. 1913. It is as follows: 


I believe that the position of the United States is proper as regards 
this coastwise traffic. I think that we bave the right to free bona fide 
coastwise trafie from tolls. I think that this does not interfere with 
the rights of any other nation, because no ships but our own can engage 
in coastwise traffic, so that there is no discrimination st other 
ships when we relieve the coastwise traffic from tolls. I feve that 
the only damage that would be done fs the damage to the Canadian Pa- 
cite Railway. Moreover, I do not think that it sits well on the repre- 
sentatives of any foreign nation, even upon those of a power with 
which we are, and I hope and believe will always remain, on such good 
terms as Great Britain, to make any plea in reference to what we do 
with our own coastwise trafie, because we are the whole 


world by our action at Panama, and are doing this where eve 

of se is paid by ourselves. In all Biatecy I do not Sy abe 
can find another instance where as great and expensive a work as the 
Panama undertaken not by a 17 75 corporation but by a na- 
tion, has ever been as generously put at the service of all the na of 

Woodrow Wilson, the Democratic candidate, said in a speech 
to the farmers gathered in convention at Washington Park, 
N. J., on. August 15, 1912: 

One of the great objects in cutting that great ditch across the Isth- 
mus of Panama is to allow farmers who are near the Atlantic to ship 
to 5 5 ip jd by 5 of the 5 1 5 — 

ow, at presen re are no ships to that, and one of the bills 
nding—passed, I believe, yesterday by the Senate as it had passed the 
ouse—provides for free tolls for American 05 10 through that canal 
and probibits any ship from passing through which is owned by an 
ican railroad company. You see the object of that, don't sont 
We don’t want the railroads to compete with themselves, because we 
understand that kind of competition. We want water carriage to com- 
pete with land carriage, so as to be perfectly sure that you are going to 
get better rates around the canal than you would across the continent. 
President William Howard Taft said, in December, 1912: 


After full examination of the Hay-Pauneefote treaty and of the 
treaty which preceded it, I feel confident that the exemption of the 
Gr tain tas teen 7 3 Pand 2 Aser and 8 

s of all nations e e fore tra t 
violation of the Hay-Pauncefote a ise pita chen 


THE CASE OF THE RIGHTS OF THE UNITED STATES. 

Despite frequent protestation of fidelity to platform pledges 
by the two old parties, Republican and Democratic, each sue- 
ceeding year discovers both parties in greater and greater de- 
gree unable or unwilling to keep faith with the people. In this 
debate the Democratic pledge is completely ignored by many 
Democrats, who refuse to give it even an incidental bearing on 
the issue. Other Democrats attempt, pathetically, to read a 
contradiction in the plain terms of their pledge. The contradic- 
tion is not there. Like the Republican leaders who violated 
the platform of 1908, which pledged a revision of the tariff 
downward, and revised the tariff upward, these Democrats are 
seeking only convenient excuse. The helplessness of both old 
parties in the matter of platform pledges is inherent in them— 
is part and parcel of the weakness inevitable in partisan organi- 
zations made up of conflicting elements, for the conflicting 
elements in each of the two old parties can be held together 
only by compromises, and in the compromises faith with the 
people can not be kept and is not kept. 

The violation of platform pledges, however, is no new thing 
in America. Succeeding elections may bring rebuke and repara- 
tion in ordinary issues; but this is an extraordinary issue, and 
no future election, however it may reprimand, can restore the 
position we hold in the eanal to-day and which we are about to 
relinquish. Surrender now is surrender forever. 

To summarize and to conclude, I am against the repeal of the 
law exempting American coastwise vessels from the payment of 
tolls in the Panama Canal because the repeal is— 

A violation of our rights under the terms of the Hay-Paunce- 
fote treaty. 

An unwarrantable surrender of our sovereignty oyer a canal 
which we constructed at a cost of $400,000,000. 

A confession of a dishonorable legislative act by the Ameri- 
can Congress not warranted by the facts. 

An assumption of supineness in the Western Hemisphere be- 
fore the nations of the world which will bring embarrassment 
and peril. 

An indefensible relaxation in our maintenance of the Monroe 
doctrine. 

A ehange in our attitude foward the agencies of transporta- 
tion which will have vital and far-reaching economic results in 
our domestic affairs. 


Panama Canal Tolls. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE B. STRINGER, 


OF ILLINOIS, 
IN tose House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Tuesday, March 31, 1914, 


On the bill (H. R. 14385) to amend section 5 of “An act to provide for 
the opening, maintenance, protection, and operation of the Panama 
Sans and the sanitation of the Canal Zone," approved August 24, 
191 


Mr. STRINGER. Mr. Speaker, the Hay-Pauncefote treaty of 
1901, entered into between the Governments of the United 
States and Great Britain, is primarily responsible for our pres- 
ent situation in this matter of the exemption of Panama Canal 
tolls to our coastwise trade. 
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The crux of the whole question involved in this discussion 
is the interpretation that is to be placed upon the provisions of 
this treaty of 1901, with reference to such proposed exemption. 

As a Democratie Representative from Illinois I am not 
responsible for this treaty nor its terms, for, in common with 
those who occupy seats in this House for the first time, I had 
nothing whatever to do with it. Y 

For this treaty President Wilson is not responsible; Secretary 
Bryan is not responsible; the Democratic Party is not respon- 
sible, for at the time it was entered into neither President Wil- 
son, Secretary Bryan, nor the Democratic Party were in power 
in this Nation. 

The President under whom the treaty negotiations were begun 
was William McKinley. The President under whom it was com- 
pleted and whose signature it bears was Theodore Roosevelt. 
The Secretary of State who negotiated it was John Hay. The 
United States Senate which ratified and approved it was a 
Republican bedy, with an active working Republican majority. 

This treaty was a solemn, sacred international obligation. 
into which the United States Government entered, through its 
regularly elected and constituted authorities, and by this treaty 
the United States is bound. 

Whether or not, primarily, Great Britain had any rights in 
the construction of this canal, I do not now care to discuss, for 
whether she had or not, the United States, by entering into 
this treaty with her concerning the canal, recognized that she 
had rights therein, stipulated with reference thereto, and we 
are now estopped from denying their existence. 

If a blunder was made in recognizing rights in Great Britain 
in the canal, Woodrow Wilson did not make that blunder, 
Secretary Bryan did not make it, the Democratic Party did not 
make it. 

If we are now foreclosed from denying British rights in the 
canal, it was a Republican President, a Republican Secretary 
of State, and a Republican Senate who foreclosed us in that 
regard. 

If it was desirable that the coastwise vessels of this country 
should be allowed to pass through the canal without pay- 
ment of tolls, then the fact that the treaty did not so provide 
is not the fault of the Democratic Party, for it was a Repub- 
lican Senate which specifically voted down an amendment to 
the treaty which would have allowed this exemption. 

If any sovereignty in the Panama Canal has been “surren- 
dered” by entering into this treaty, neither President Wilson 
nor the Democratic Party did this “surrendering.” The sur- 
render, if such there was, was and is a Republican surrender 
pure and simple. 

I am not saying that there was a “surrender,” but the term 
has been used so frequently in this discussion that I am simply 
seeking to locate the responsibility for “ surrender,” if perchance 
any such “surrender” has really been made. 

I am simply showing that the oft-repeated criticism of Presi- 
dent Wilson and the Democratic majority of Congress in this 
behalf is unwarranted, unjust, and indefensible. 

The Democratie Party did not make the Hay-Pauncefote 
treaty, had nothing to do with it, is not responsible for it; but, 
coming into power, the Democratie Party has found it part of 
the organic law of the land and is compelled to make the best 
of a bad situation. 

Coming into power, the Democratic administration finds that 
the administrations preceding it, by and under the authority 
vested in them by the people, had entered into treaties, agree- 
ments, and contracts with a foreign power in reference to the 
neutralization of this canal, and recognizing the sacredness of 
treaties so made, regards it a patriotic duty to comply with the 
same and thus protect the national honor, ý 

THE CLAYTON-BULWER TREATY WAS ABROGABLE, 

If it be urged that the Hay-Pauncefote treaty of 1901 was 
necessitated by the existence of the Clayton-Bulwer treaty of 
1850, it may also be urged that a half century had elapsed since 
the Clayton-Bulwer treaty had been entered into; that in the 
meantime conditions had absolutely changed, the map of Cen- 
tral America had undergone a complete transformation; and in 
1901, when the Hay-Pauncefote treaty was signed, the circum- 
stances which had made the Clayton-Bulwer treaty of 1850 
necessary had passed away. 

There is a doctrine of international law, well established 
and well understood, that when in the lapse of time the con- 
ditions under which a treaty was made have completely changed, 
its provisions shall no longer be binding, and the treaty may 
be abrogated. 

Why did not President McKinley and President Roosevelt 
take advantage of this doctrine of international law, have the 
obsolete and antiquated Clayton-Bulwer treaty abrogated as 
not being applicable to the new conditions, proceed to buy or 


appropriate {as we did with the Panama strip) land upon 
which this canal should be dug, and dig the canal on our own 
land,” conduct and regulate it “in our own way,” without con- 
sulting or entering into agreements with England or “any other 
country on earth”? 

It is not for me to furnish the answer. Suffice it to say, 
they did not do it. They prozeeded to recognize the Clayton- 
Bulwer treaty as an active, living entity. They recognized the 
rights of Great Britain in the construction of this oceanic 
canal. They contracted with her with reference to those 
rights. They revivified them with new life, placed the stamp 
of further approval upon them, and gave them new sanction. 

And now that they have done this thing the political parti- 
sans of these former Presidents heap vials of abuse upon Presi- 
dent Wilson, who had nothing to do with these agreements or 
treaties, but who is doing the only thing an honest, God- 
fearing President possibly could do, namely, make good the: 
plighted word and faith of the Nation as sacredly given forth 
by his predecessors in official station. 


SACREDNESS OF TREATIES, 


Treaties between nations have always been regarded as the 
most solemn, binding, and sacred of all contracts known to 
mankind. Blood has been shed, lives sacrificed, and treasure 
spent to enforce, uphold, and preserve inviolate the sacredness 
of international contracts. 

Failure to observe treaties because of superior brute power 
to do so, regardless of the questions of national honor involved, 
renders the nation doing so an outlaw among the nations of 
the earth. 

To say that because we are great and powerful and strong 
we can ruthlessly disregard solemn obligations at will is the 
doctrine of the cave dwellers and does not belong to twentieth- 
century civilization. Even the American Indian recognized the 
sacred obligations of tribal compacts and agreements. 

The Hay-Pauncefote treaty haying been entered into, it is 
now a sacred, binding contract between the United States and 
Great Britain, and must be observed. 

Whether the terms gave us an adyantage or inflicted a dis- 
advantage is not the question here. Whether we personally 
like or dislike the other contracting party, or whether we ap- 
prove or disapprove of their objects and motives, is not perti- 
nent to this discussion. 

The question is, Shall we live up to our sacred pledges? 
Shall we violate our international contracts? Shall we brand 
ourselves as international outlaws? Are we a nation of honor- 
able, treaty-abiding people? 

‘There is only one answer. Whatever the result, we must at 
all hazards comply with every treaty obligation made. To do 
otherwise would be a national disgrace and an everlasting and 
eternal dishonor. To even intimate that we would do otherwise 
is an insult to an honorable and law-abiding people. 


WHAT THE HAY-PAUNCEFOTE TREATY DID. 


What, then, did the Hay-Pauncefote treaty do, and what are 
its provisions? 

In its preamble it provides that the new treaty is made to 
facilitate the construction of an interoceanic canal, by what- 
ever route may be considered expedient, but “without impair- 
ing the general principle of neutralization established in article 
8” of the old Clayton-Bulwer treaty. 

By reference to article 8 of the Clayton-Bulwer treaty this 
“general principle of neutralization” is found to be that the 
canal shall be “open to the citizens and subjects of the United 
States and Great Britain on equal terms.” 

If no other provision existed in the treaty, this provision 
alone would bar the United States from exempting tolls in the 
matter of its coastwise trade, unless at the same time it ex- 
empted the tolls for vessels of the other coutracting party as 
well, for the equality of terms is applied unrestrictedly to the 
“ citizens and subjects” of both countries and no distinction is 
made as to citizens who are engaged in the coastwise trade as 
against those engaged in the foreign trade. 

But the treaty does not stop here. It proceeds by the adop- 
tion of six rules as “the basis of the neutralization” of the 
canal and the first of these rules specifically declares that “the 
canal shall be free and open to the vessels of commerce and 
war of all nations observing these rules on terms of entire 
equality, so there shall be no discrimination against any such 
nation, or its citizens or subjects, in respect of the conditions or 
charges of traffic or otherwise.” 

This language seems to be clear and unmistakable and is sns- 
eeptible of but one construction. “All nations” means all 
nations, and includes the United States as well as other 
nations. Had it meant all other nations, it would have said so. 
If it had intended to have excepted the ships of the United 
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States, coastwise or otherwise, it would have excepted them by 
specifically doing so. 

When we entered into a similar treaty with Nicaragua prior 
to the making of this Hay-Pauncefote treaty, we likewise pro- 
vided for “equal tolls for the vessels of all nations,” but desir- 
ing to exempt the coastwise trade of both countries we added 
the clause, “excepting the vessels of the contracting parties 
engaged in the coastwise trade.” With this treaty as a prece- 
dent, had we intended to except our coastwise trade in the Hay- 
Pauncefote treaty, we would have specifically so declared it. 

It is practically conceded that to exempt from canal tolls 
our foreign trade, by the passage of law to that effect, would be 
a clear violation of the treaty. Hence that has mot been at- 
tempted, for the law passed by the last Congress, and now 
sought to be repealed, exempts from tolls only our coastwise 
trade and leaves our foreign trade to toll charges. 

If the term “all nations” meant all other nations except 
the United States, then, under the terms of the treaty, we 


have as much right to exempt our foreign trade from tolls as_ 


we haye our coastwise trade, and there would be far greater 
justice in doing so. 
THE EXEMPTION NEGATIVED. 

But not only did we stipulate in the treaty for entire equality 
of treatment for the vessels of all nations, but by the action of 
the Senate during the consideration of the treaty we expressly 
negatived any intention to make an exemption from tolls of our 
coustwise trade. 

Before any treaty goes into effect it must first be ratified and 
approved by the American Senate. If the provisions of the 
treaty do not suit this body, it has the power to modify or 
amend them. 

When the Hay-Pauncefote treaty was before the American 
Senate Senator Bard, of California, representing a State di- 
rectly interested in the coastwise trade, offered the following 
amendment to the proposed treaty: 


The United States reserves the right In the regulation and manage- 
ment of the canal to discriminate in respect of the char. of traffic in 
favor of vessels of its own citizens engaged in the coastwise trade. 


This amendment to the treaty was thereupon voted down by 
the United States Senate by a vote of 43 to 23, as shown by 
Senate Document No, 85, of the Fifty-seventh Congress. 

This yote in the American Senate indicates: 

First. That it was clearly understood that the term “all 
nations” in the Hay-Pauncefote treaty included the United 
States. j 

Second, That the treaty as it now stands was understood not 
to give a right to the United States to exempt tolls for its coast- 
wise trade unless similar exemptions were given the ships of all 
other nations. 

Third. That it was clearly the intention of the United Siates 
Senate to make no distinction in the treaty between vessels in 
our coastwise trade and vessels in the foreign trade, whether 
the vessels belonged to us or to foreign nations. 

TESTIMONY OF AN EYEWITNESS. 


If testimony is needed as to what was intended by the terms 
of the Hay-Pauncefote treaty as to the coastwise trade, that 
testimony has been furnished by Joseph H. Choate, the Ameri- 
can minister to England at the time the treaty was adopted. 

The signatories of the treaty, John Hay and Lord Pauncefote, 
are both deceased. Mr. Choate therefore is the one man living 
who can speak authoritatively as to the treaty. In an address 
delivered before the Chamber of Commerce of New York, Febru- 
ary 13, 1913, Mr. Choate said: 

It is true that I had something to do with the negotiation of this 
treaty. In the summer of 1901—you will remember that the ours! 
was ratified by the Senate in November, 1901—1 was in England until 
October and was in almost daily contact with Lord Pauncefote and was 
also in very frequent correspondence with Mr, Hay, our Secretary of 
State, under whom I was acting. 

As the lips of both of these diplomatists and great patriots, who 
were cach true to bis own country, and each regardful of the rights 
of others, are sealed in death, I think it is quite proper that I should 
say what I believe both of them, if they were here, would say to-day, 
that the clause in the Panama Canal bill exempting coastwise Amer- 
ican 3 from the payment of tolls is in direct violation of the 
8 9 to say now that in the whole course of the negotia- 
tion o 8 


8 treaty, no claim, no suggestion, was made that 
there should 


any exemption of anybody. 
A PLAIN ILLUSTRATION, 

As a plain, everyday illustration of how a law which exempts 
our coastwise trade from tolls violates the terms of a treaty 
guaranteeing equality of terms for all nations in the canal, 
and providing against discrimination against the subjects of 
other nations, a succinct example here follows: 

A yessel owned by foreign citizens loads with lumber at 
Vancouver, on the Pacific coast, bound for New York. When 
it reaches the canal it is required to pay tolls to the amount 
of a possible $10,000 before it can pass through. An American 


vessel loads with lumber at Seattle, a few miles distant from 
Vancouver, but on American territory, and it is likewise bound 
for New York. It passes through the canal tolls free. The dis- 
criminative difference is the matter of the $10,000 tolls to the 
disadvantage of the foreign citizen as against our own. 

Can it be said that such a discrimination does not violate a 
treaty which provides that the canal shall be open to vessels 
of commerce of all nations on terms of “ entire equality,” with 
“no discrimination against the citizens or subjects of other 
nations in respect to the charges of traffic or otherwise”? The 
English language can admit of no such construction. 


THE TERMS UPON WHICH WE OWN THE CANAL, 


But it is said that it is our canal; that we dug it and we can 
do with it just as we please. This is a catchy, but nevertheless 
a demagogic statement, born either of lack of information or in 
some cases an intention to deceive. 

It is true that this is our canal and that we dug it, but it is 
not true that we can do with it as we please. One may own 
a horse, but he can not abuse it; one may own a house, but 
he can not set fire to it. All ownership is limited by laws 
See the control of same in the interest of the common 
weal. 

Treaties are part of the law of the land, and have as binding 
an effect as a statute duly passed and proclaimed. Our owner- 
ship of the canal is subject to the limitations set forth in treaties 
which we have made with foreign powers concerning it. 

It must be remembered that the canal was not dug on land 
that was primarily our own or on land that is now free from 
conditions which run with the land. The conditions running 
with the land must always be observed. 

We may pass over the question of the flaw in our title to the 
Canal Zone in consequence of the high-handed manner in which 
we appropriated this zone from Colombia. 

We may even dismiss consideration of the fact that we had a 
treaty with Colombia guaranteeing her integrity; that we not 
only stood by and saw her despoiled of her integrity in viola- 
tion of treaty obligations by us sacredly made, but we actually 
aided and abetted in that despoilation. We may dismiss all 
this by saying that because we violated one treaty is no reason 
why we should deliberately proceed to violate another. 

But even under our title, such as it is, we became owners of 
the zone under certain conditions and for certain specified 
purposes, 

THE TREATY WITH PANAMA. 


Conceding, then, that our title to the zone comes from the Re- 
public of Panama, and this will not be denied, this title has its 
origin and authenticity in a single document, namely, in a treaty 
entered into with the Republic of Panama November 18, 1903. 

Outside of this treaty with Panama we have absolutely no 
right, title, or ownership of any kind or character, under the 
sun, to the land upon which this canal was dug. By this treaty 
our rights to ownership and control rise or fall. This treaty 
is our sole authority and by its conditions and limitations we 
are absolutely bound. 

Strange it is that those who claim that we would be justified 
in violating our treaty with Great Britain in our control of 
the canal are compelled to rely. upon a treaty with another 
power to find authority to control the canal at all. 

What, then, are the provisions of this international deed of 
the Canal Zone by the Republic of Panama to the United States, 
under which we get all the rights we have in the Panama 
Canal? 

In the first place, the Canal Zone grant to us by the Republic 
of Panama is not an absolute and unconditional grant of ter- 
ritory. The granting words are not “to have and to hold.” 
The granting words which give us title to the Canal Zone are 
especially limited in the treaty with Panama to “the use, 
occupation, and control” of the zone of land described. It is 
not a deed absolute. 

This “ use, occupation, and control” is granted in. perpetuity 
to the United States, but for a certain purpose and a certain 
purpose alone, namely, “for the construction, maintenance, 
operation, sanitation, and protection of a canal.” Should this 
land be used for any other purpose, or should we cease to use 
it for the purpose designated, it reverts back to the original 
grantor, namely, the Republic of Panama. 

It is not, then, our land, to do with as we please. It is our 
land to use, occupy, and control for the purposes of a canal, 
which is to be subject to provisions thereafter provided for 
in the treaty deed. And these provisions specify how the canal 
shall be regulated and controlled, 

In other words, with our deed to the Canal Zone run certain 
binding covenants which limit our ownership of the soil and 
all the appurtenances thereto. 
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These covenants are expressed in article 18 of our treaty 
with the Republic of Panama, and read as follows: 

The canal, when constructed, and the entrances thereto shall be nen- 
tral in tuity, and shall be opened, upon the terms provided for 
by section 1 of article 3 and in conformity with all the stipulations 

the treaty entered into by the Governments of the United States 
and Great Britain on November 18, 1901. 

In other words, the very treaty with Panama which gives us 
any rights to the canal at all actually reads into its covenants 
the Hay-Pauncefote treaty, which we are now asked to dis- 
regard. 

The only document by which the United States has any 
right under the sun to dig, maintain, and eontrol the canal 
makes it a condition precedent for our ownership and control 
that we shall observe the Hay-Pauncefote treaty in all its 
terms. and especially emphasizes the fact that ownership is con- 
ditioned upon our observance of the particular section which 
declares that the canal shall be— 

2 — to the vessels of all nations on terms of entire equality, without 
crimination, against the subjects of any nation in respect of the 
conditions or charges of traffic or otherwise. 

Violation, then, of the terms of the Hay-Pauncefote treaty is 
eo instanti a violation of our treaty with Panama through 
which we acquire our rights in the canal, and likewise construc- 
tive abrogation of the Hay-Pauncefote treaty is constructive 
abrogation of the treaty with Panama, and abrogation of the 
treaty with Panama cuts from under us our title to the canal 
and the Canal Zone and the whole enterprise reverts back to 
the Republic of Panama, 

The Hay-Pauncefote treaty and the treaty with Panama are 
interwoven into one document and. by both taken together our 
rights in the canal are determined. 

Therefore, while we dug the canal and it is ours, our owner- 
ship and control is subject to the easement of all nations to 
receive for their ships passing through the canal the same 
treatment which we accord to our own. 

If, then, we exempt our own shipping from the payment of 
tolls, which, we have a perfect right to do, we must likewise 
exempt from; payment of tolls the shipping of all other nations; 
but on the other hand, if we charge tolls to other nations we 
must charge tolls to our own shipping whether coastwise or 
otherwise. 

This is the plain language of a: treaty which has likewise 
been made the condition of the other treaty upon which our 
occupancy of the canal is based, both in its inception and in its 
continuity. 

And again I say that if these conditions seem unsatisfactory 
and unpleasant it is not the present administration that is to 
blame. The responsibility rests upon the shoulders. of those 
administrations who made and entered into the Hay-Paunce- 
fote treaty of 1901 and the Panama treaty of 1903. 

NO NEW RULE. 

The rule adopted in the Hay-Pauncefote treaty, to which we 
agreed, that the canal shall be open to all nations on terms 
of entire equality,” without discrimination “as to charges of 
traffic,” is no new rule to the nations of the world. It is sub- 
stantially the same rule agreed to by England and adopted in 
the convention of Constantinople for the free navigation of the 
Suez Canal, which is substantially a British waterway. 

Under that provision all the nations of the world, including 
the United States, has construed the term “all nations” as 
meaning to include England. England has agreed to that con- 
* struction and her ships pay tolls through what is substantially 
her own canal on terms of equality with American ships, and 
there is no exemptions allowed for her coastwise trade. 

THE TABLES TURNED. 

Let us turn the tables for a moment. Suppose England had 
purchased the canal strip herself and dug the canal. Suppose 
that, prior to the purchase, England had entered into a treaty 
with us and we had given her consent to dig the canal upon 
the conditions that our ships were to be allowed equality of 
terms with her ships in the use of the canal. And suppose, 
after the canal was dug, England would have passed a law 
that her ships going from England through the Canal Zone 
owned by her, to her Indian and Australian possessions, should 
be allowed to navigate the canal toll free, while our coastwise 
ships would be compelled to pay tolls, would we not have pro- 
tested that such an exemption was in plain violation of the 
treaty? And would we not be right in our contention? 

WE SHOULD BE’ CONSISTENT: 

There is such a thing as being consistent in the matter of 
nations as well as individuals. We should not ask that foreign 
nations interpret our treaties with them in one way and 
then proceed on our part at another time to interpret similar 
treaties in an entirely different way: 


By the treaty of 1871 with Great Britain our citizens were to 
have the use of the Welland, St. Lawrence, and other Canadian 
canals “on terms of equality with the inhabitants of the 
Dominion of Canada.” ; 

In 1888 Canada fixed the tolls on the Welland Canal: at 20 
cents per marine ton, but provided that if the merchandise was 
exported from Montreal, or east of it, a rebate of 18. cents, per 
ton was to be allowed, and that if it was transshipped in Can- 
ada this rebate should be allowed, but if transshipped to the 
United States the rebate should not be allowed. 

Our Government protested against this discrimination against 
our shippers as being in violation of the treaty agreement pro- 
viding for equality of terms of Americans with Canadians in 
the use of these Canadian canals. 

After a great deal of discussion and exchange of diplomatic 
notes, together with threats of reprisals, the Canadian Govern 
ment receded from its position and the American contention pre- 
¥ailed, and still prevails. to-day. 

We protested at that time that where a treaty gave us “ equal- 
ity of terms” with Canadians on canals built by them on 
Canadian soil, that a rebate given to the Canadian eoastwise 
trade was unfair and in violation of “the equality of terms” 
provided for in the treaty. 8 

But in this matter of the Panama Canal it is sought to rebate 
the entire amount of the tolls of our eoastwise trade in a case 
where a treaty specifically provides that there shall be “no dis- 
crimination against any nation, its citizens or subjects. in re- 
spect to charges of traffic,” but that the canal “shall be open 
to the vessels of all nations,” not on “terms of equality” 
merely, but, to use the term of the treaty, “on terms of entire 
equality.” 

Is it not evident that if we persist in interpreting treaties in 
a manner which will discriminate in our favor in the Panama 
Canal. that other nations will interpret our treaties. with them 
in. such a way as to discriminate in their own favor, in their 
own waterways, as against our commerce and trade? 


THE CHARGE OF SURRENDER. 


Among other unfair methods adopted in this controversy is 
the one which seeks to get some one to believe that in repealing 
this bill we are surrendering sovereignty or something or other 
to Great Britain which we ought not to surrender. 

There is no question of sovereignty involved here and nothing 
in the nature of surrender. The crux of the whole question is 
the interpretation and construction of a treaty. By a bill 
passed in the last Congress the treaty was interpreted one way. 
After a representation by the other party, and before it has 
been attempted to put the interpretation into effect, we have 
concluded that our former interpretation was erroneous and 
now seek to correct that interpretation. 

An admission of a mistake, when mistake is made, is not sur- 
render. It is merely reparation. To refuse to correct an error, 
when the error is apparent, is not a sign of bravery, but is in- 
dicative of moral cowardice. 

When Canada receded from her position in the matter of the 
Welland Canal, upon our insistence that the treaty had been 
violated. by a discrimination in rebate against our vessels, 
Canada did not surrender. She simply changed her interpre- 
tation of the treaty to agree with ours. 

In a thousand cases questions of interpretation of treaties 
have been discussed between the chancellories of the nations. 
Sometimes one nation has receded from a position, sometimes 
another, but in no case have these recessions been denominated 
surrender, unless where it has been done by some demagogue, 
who, running out of legitimate argument, decides to call names 
and appeal to prejudice, 

In legislative matters between the two Houses of Congress, 
one House will propose an amendment, the other House will 
disagree to it. A conference committee results. and one or the 
ether House recedes from its position. It is absurd to say that 
such. recession is a surrender. 

The claim that the repeal of the canal exemption law is a 
surrender is made with an obvious purpose. The scheme of 
hiding beneath the flag the efforts of special interests to secure 
special privilege is an old game. It has been worked before. 
But it deeeives no one, for the bristles of special interests pro- 
trude through the flag and give the scheme away. 

A noted author has said “Patriotism is the last refuge of 
scoundrels,” I would not be so harsh, but I would say that 
patriotism is often the last refuge of those who seek partisan 
advantage irrespective of the merits of a controversy. 

In repealing this bill providing for tolls exemptions we are 
not surrendering any right we now have. The only question 


Is, What rights do we really possess in view of our treaty 


obligations? 
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No one denies for a moment that we have a right to exempt 
from tolls either our coastwise or foreign ships or both if 
we desire to do so, No one is attempting to deny it. But if 
we do exempt our ships from tolls our treaty obligations are 
such that we must give the ships of all other nations similar 
treatment. 

We had the right in the first place either to enter into 
treaty or not to enter into treaty. We had the right to pledge 
ourselves to give the vessels of other nations the same treat- 
ment in the canal which we give our own or we hac. the right 
to refuse to do so. 

We saw fit to enter into treaty pledges that we would do 
the former. We were not forced to do this. We did it volun- 
tarily and willingly because in line with our policy for a cen- 
tury. Having agreed to do so, we are therefore morally bound 
to keep our pledges. 

If it be represented to us by the other contracting party that 
we were about to violate the provisions of that pledge, and we 
are satisfied that such is the case, a reversal of that policy is 
in no sense of the word a surrender, It is simply common, 
everyday honesty. 

APPEALS TO PREJUDICE, 

Efforts have also been made to arouse racial prejudices by 
demagogic talk about favoring British contentions. ‘This is not 
the first time that this attempt has been made to cloak and hide 
the efforts of the special interests in their attempts to secure 
special privilege. 

In the days of President Cleveland, when the Democratic 
Party sought to break down the barriers of special privilege as 
represented in a high protective tariff and declared for a tariff 
for revenue only, the cry was raised all over the country that 
the Democratic Party was favoring “British free trade” and 
was opening its market to British merchants, and that British 
gold was being used to accomplish this purpose, 

The object was obvious. It was an appeal to racial prejudices 
of long standing. The same object is sought in this discussion 
with regard to this bill, but as the object failed before, it will 
also fail here. The motive is too apparent to succeed. 

It is not a question of England here, but a question of all the 
nations of the civilized world. The treaty happened to be made 
with England, but the world is the beneficiary, and all other 
nations are silently acquiescing in her representations. In this 
matter England is but the agent of other nations, 

If England fails in her efforts, we will probably hear from the 
others later. If in no other way, we will hear from them in 
retaliatory interpretations of similar treaties we have with 
them, to the loss and injury of our own trade. 

By exempting our coastwise trade we are not following out an 
anti-British policy, but an antiworld, as well as an anti-Ameri- 
can, policy, for we have always stood for equal rights of Ameri- 
can ships in all foreign waters. 

In reference to this feature of the discussion I would quote 
the language of Representative Kratine of Colorado, a dis- 
tinguished Irish-American Member of this House, in his recent 
discussion of this bill. Mr. KxariNxd said: 


I am bound to the people of Ireland by the tenderest of sentiments. 
My father fought for Irish freedom, and when he lost fled to this 
country with a price upon bis head. I know the Irish people would 
make any sacrifice that men should make to gain freedom for the 
little green isle. 

But they can not be turned from their lofty purpose to be used as 

tools by an avaricious Shipping Trust, which is secking to cccupy 
Uncle Sam's property without paying rent. 
Twisting the lion's tall was used in the last generation to catch the 
Irish vote, and that is why it has heen revived on this occasion, but 
J warn the gentlemen that they sadly underestimate the intelligence 
of the men of Irish blood who are citizens of this country. They can 
not be caught by the chaff gentlemen are spreading before them. They 
will resent this arrogant affront to their intelligence and chastise the 
cheap demagogues who seek to play upon their feelings. 

When I return to my constituents I want to be able to say that 
when the battle lines were forming I found on one hand the black 
flag of special privilege, and under it the remnants of an army which 
once followed Cannon, Barnes, and Penrose, and that on the other 
hand I saw tbe white banner of the new freedom, under it the militant 
hosts of progressive 8 led by Woodrow Wilson, and that I 
cast my lot with Woodrow Wilson and his policies, 


WRONG POLICY WITHOUT REGARD TO TREATY. 


But if it weré true that, without violating treaty provisions, 
we would have the right to exempt our coastwise trade from 
the payment of canal tolls, I would still be unalterably opposed 
to such exemptions, and for the following reasons: 

First. Such exemption would be in the nature of a ship sub- 
sidy and would violate a cardinal tenet of Democratic faith. 

Second. Such exemption would be the granting of a special 
privilege to a very favored few at the expense of the many, a 
position likewise abhorrent to Democratic ideas. 

Third. Such exemption would be a discrimination in favor of 
our eitizens engaged in the coastwise trade as against those of 
our citizens engaged in the foreign trade, 


Fourth. Such exemption would be an advantage to the citizens 
of the Atlantic and Pacific coasts as against the great mass of 
the people residing in the Middle West. 

Fifth, Such an exemption would inure purely to the benefit of 
the Shipping Trust and a few independent shipowners and would 
not benefit the general public. 

Sixth. Such an exemption is in violation of our historic 
policy of demanding of other nations equal rights with their 
vessels in their canals and waterways and would place us in 
the inconsistent position of applying one rule as to the treat- 
ment to be accorded our ships in foreign waters and setting up a 
different rule as to foreign ships in our waters. 

Seventh. Such an exemption would result in foreign nations 
retaliating by likewise discriminating against us in their waters 
and thus destroy our commerce the wide world over. 

Eighth. Such an exemption’ would be such an example of 
national selfishness as to make our Nation an object of ridicule 
and derision in the eyes of the whole world. 

DISCRIMINATION AGAINST OUR FOREIGN TRADE. 

There is a popular error abroad that the law we seek to re- 
peal guarantees an exemption from tolls in the canal for every 
vessel flying the American flag. This is not true. The present 
law gives this special privilege of exemption only to our vessels 
engaged in the coastwise trade, but compels our vessels in the 
foreign trade to pay the tolls. 

The great injustice of this discrimination is apparent. Under 
our law no vessel of a foreign country is allowed to engage in 
the American coastwise trade. The coastwise vessels bave an 
absolute monopoly of the coastwise trade as far as foreign com- 
petition is concerned, and by the organization of the Shipping 
Trust they haye also eliminated competition at home. 

Not so with our vessels in the foreign trade. They meet the 
competition of the world; they meet a competition which enjoys 
subsidies and are compelled to compete against these subsidies. 
And yet we propose to allow the coastwise vessels, which are 
protected from all competition abroad and who combine against 
competition at home, free passage through the canal, while our 
foreign vessels, which are compelled to compete with the world, 
are burdened with the payment of tolls. Let us take a succinct 
example: ; 

You and I are citizens of New York and we desire to engage 
in the shipping trade. Both of us are American citizens and 
have paid equal proportions of the cost of digging the canal 
and will bear proportionally the cost of maintaining and operat- 
ing it. 

We both invest an equal amount of money in having ships 
built for us. We have our ships built just alike, at the same 
yards, and capable of carrying the same tonnage. Both ships 
are completed at the same time and both are loaded with the 
same amount and the same character of merchandise. 

We both set sail at the same time, but I intend to take my 
cargo direct to San Francisco. You decide to stop first at 
Lower California and leave a portion of your cargo or take on 
additional merchandise and then journey on to San Francisco, 
your final destination being the sume as mine. 

We both reach the canal at the same time. You disclose your 
intention of stopping at Lower California en route and you are 
immediately classified as being in the foreign trade and are 
required “to dig up” $10.000 in tolls before you can pass 
through the canal. On the contrary, I am classified as being in 
the coastwise trade and the locks are open to me and the engines 
tow me through from Atlantic to Pacific without the payment 
of a single penny of tolls, 

In other words, you are discriminated against to the amonnt 
of the $10,000 tolls and required not only to pay these tolls but 
to contribute your proportion of the cost of operating and main- 
taining a canal in order that I may use it free of cost. 

If this does not constitute special privilege to a favored 
few, a policy at variance with every declaration of Democratic 
faith, I do not understand the plain logic of everyday things. 

A DISCRIMINATION AGAINST THE PEOPLE, 


But the discrimination does not end here. The discrimination 
is much greater when we consider the thousands of our popu- 
lation who will never use this canal, may never see it, and yet 
have paid for its digging and will be called upon to pay for its 
maintenance and operation. 

The canal cost in round numbers $400,000,000. The annual 
interest charges on the bonds will be about $10,000,000; the 
annual operation expenses four millions more; the annual main- 
tenance expenses another million; and the policing by our mili- 
tary about ten millions—in all, something like an annual ex- 
penditure of about $26,000,000. 

The original investment has been paid by all the taxpayers of 
the country, and this annual expenditure will also have to be 
met by them, less the amount received from tolls. The annual 
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amount of expenditure will far exceed what is received from 
tolls, and this deficit will have to be contributed in the way of 
taxes by the people at large. 

Every vessel using this canal free of tolls thus in effect 
takes the amount which it would otherwise pay from the 
pockets of the American people. In other words, the farmers 
of Illinois, the merchants and laborers of the Middle West, who 
receive no benefit from the canal and who may never eyen see 
it, are to be taxed in perpetuity in order that the vessels of the 
Shipping Trust may go through the canal free, and add to their 
taci large profits what they would otherwise have to pay in 
tolls, 

In addition to contributing to the cost of digging this canal 
and the annual cost of maintenance and operation these same 
farmers, merchants, and laborers are biennially contributing 
millions of dollars to keep up the harbors of the country for this 
coastwise trade. 

For all this expenditure they receive subs.antially no benefit 
at all, but those who do receive the benefits, those whose ves- 
sels have the distance from the Atlantic to the Pacific shortened 
for them by many thousands of miles, those who will grow 
rich and affluent in the profits accumulated in tke use of this 
canal, not only seek to appropriate the benefits of all that has 
been done by the people in constructing and operating this 
canal, Dut they claim the further right to carry their cargoes 
through the canal at will, without contributing even enough to 
purchase grease to lubricate the gates of the locks and the dam. 

Grant this bonus to them, and before long they may further 
demand that the farmers, merchants, and laborers of Illinois 
shall contribute to furnish their vessels with free coal and pay 
the wages of their crews in order to stimulate and strenthen 
“our merchant marine.” z 

THE SHIPPING TRUST THE CHIEF BENEFICIARY. 


It may also be pertinent to inguire who will be the chief 
beneficiaries of this coastwise trade exemption of tolls. Who 
will receive the benefits? : 

The Committee on Interstate Commerce recently investigated 
the Shipping Trust in its relation to the coastwise trade. 
They made an exhaustive investigation and had extended hear- 
ings. They found and reported that the overwhelming ma- 
jority of American coastwise vessels were owned either by the 
railroads or by the Eastern Steamship Corporation or the At- 
lantie, Gulf & West Indies Steamship Lines. In their report 
they say: 

Combining the two interests, it appears that the railroads and the 
two Atlantic coast shipping consolidations control nearly 85 per cent 
of the steamers and nearly 94 per cent of the gm tonnage engaged 
in the entire Atlantic and Gulf coastwise trade, Attention may be 
called again to the fact that very few of the routes between any two 
porte an the entire Atlantic and Gulf coasts are served by more than 

And yet this is the trust combination and monopoly that we 
are asked to free from tolls, asked to subsidize, asked to con- 
fer special privileges upon, at the expense of the whole people, 
and asked to do it in violation of treaty pledges solemnly and 
sacredly made. And this also in view of the fact that these 


same combinations, already, without the benefit of canal or 


_ free tolls, are declaring dividends to their stockholders of over 
15 per cent, 
POSSIBILITY OF RETALIATION, ; 

I have before adverted to the fact that interpretation of 
treaties by us leading to discrimination in our favor will result 
in interpretation of other, treaties by other nations in their 
favor as against us. John Bassett Moore has well said: 

A discriminating policy as to tolls will proves retaliation in some 
form and prove in the end to be impracticable. 

We have some thirty or forty treaties with other nations pro- 
viding for “equal treatment” of our citizens with theirs. We 
have negotiated a dozen or more treaties with nations of Cen- 
tral and South America with reference to the Panama Canal, 
pledging equal treatment. 

The foreign trade of this country amounts annually to nearly 
$4.000,000.000, More than a billion represents manufactured 
goods competing with the goods of other nations. More than 
three millions of American money is invested in other nations. 
These nations would welcome an excuse to discriminate against 
us. Shall we give them this excuse by misinterpreting the plain 
provisions of a treaty in a selfish way for our own benefit? 

We have insisted that the term “equality of treatment” in 
our treaty with Great Britain as to Canadian canals meant 
equal rights for American vessels with Canadian vessels in 
those canals. Upon our insistence and in view of that treaty, 
Canada receded from her position granting discriminating re- 
bates to her coastwise vessels in her canals. 

If we now give a different interpretation to the term 
“equality of treatment” in the matter of the Panama Canal 


and insist upon freedom from tolls for our coastwise trade, 
while insisting upon th. payment of tolls for the Canadian coast- 
wise trade in Canadian canals, what is Canada likely to do in 
the new premises? F 

Will she not be likely to go baci: to her old construction of 
our treaty with reference to the treatment of our vessels in her 
canals? Is she not likely to reenact the discriminatory rebate 
in favor of her own vessels in her own canals in retaliation for 
our discrimination against her vessels in the Panama Canal? 
And if she does, can anyone blame her? 

And let us see what that would mean. There passed through 
the Canadian Soo Canal year before last 6,500 vessels with a 
marine tonnage of about 32,000,000 tons. It is estimated that 
75 per cent of this was American coastwise trade, or about 
24,000,000 tons. There passed through the Welland Canal in 
Canada about 775,000 tons of American coastwise trade. 

The highest estimate of the tonnage of our coastwise irade 
which will pass through the Panama Canal is a single million 
of tons. We are thus endangering our commerce of 24.000,000 
tons in the Canadian canals to give a benefit to 1,000,000 tons 
to our seacoast trade. Is there any sense or economic reason 
in this? 

Most of this twenty-four millions of commerce through the 
Canadian canals is commerce originating in the Middle West, in 
a territory tributary to Chicago. Is it the part of wisdom for 
an Illinois Representative to barter away advantages in twenty- 
four millions of Middle West trade to help out a trade of a 
single million on the Atlantic and Pacific seaboards,. thousands 
of miles away? 

Is it the part of wisdom of an Illinois Representative to dis- 
criminate against interior trade in the interest of a seaboard 
trade, giving the seaboard trade all the advantage? 

Is it the part of wisdom to do so when by so doing he assists 
in violating sacred treaty obligations, trails national honor in 
the dust, refuses aid to the President in his foreign policy, as- 
sists a monopoly to reap particular benefits, fasteus a subsidy 
on the American people, and confers special privileges on a fa- 
vored few? I have decided that it is not. 

Canada is contemplating an artificial waterway through the 
Georgian Bay, through which vessels loading at the ports of the 
Great Lakes can pass direct to Liverpool without breaking bulis, 
reducing the cost of transportation materially. The right of 
American vessels to pass through this canal on equal terms with 
Canadian yessels means millions of dollars to the American 
farmers of the West; but if we discriminate against Canada in 
the Panama Canal can we expect anything else than that 
eee will discriminate against us in the Georgian Bay 

nal? 

Discrimination by us at Panama will be met by retaliatory 
discrimination against us in Canada, which will reduce the 
value of every bushel of American wheat and the value of every 
acre of land in the Middle West. Will it pay, either morally 
or commercially? 

THE RAILROAD QUESTION, 

But it is urged that by giving exemption of tolls to our coust- 
wise trade it can compete more strongly with the railroads. 
By the same argument it could be said that if we give them free 
coal and pay their sailors’ wages they would still be more able 


to compete with the railroads, 


Of course the taxpayers would have to go down into. their 

pockets to pay for this free coal and free wages, but they will 
have to go down into their pockets also to make good a deficit 
in the expense of operating the canal, caused, in part, by an 
exemption of tolls. It is as broad as it is long. 
And why should we thus aid by subsidy the Shipping Trust 
in their competition with the railroads? We have given the 
Shipping Trust the benefit of a canal in the first place, and they 
ean pay the tolls and then have an immeasurable advantage 
against the railroads in the matter of competition. 

Exemption of coastwise tolls will not, in the ultimate analy- 
sis, aid the consumer one iota. The tollage of $1.20 per vessel- 
ton—a vessel-ton being 100 cubic feet and not 2.000 pounds, 
being based on space occupied rather than weight—would 
amount to about 50 cents a freight-ton, or one-fortleth of a cent 
per pound. 

This small charge would be of no consequence to the con- 
sumer even if he actually received it. But he would not receive 
it, for a vessel can carry a cargo from New- York to San Frant 
cisco by the canal for one-fourth what it costs a railroad to 
carry the same cargo transcontinentally. 

Th2 coastwise vessel owner can easily pay the tolls and then 
have all the advantage in the world over the railronds. If the 
vessel owner does not have to pay the tolls, he will simply be 
the amount of the tolls ahead, which will be added to his vrofit, 
and the consumer will reap no benefit. 
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Those who talk about railroad and shipping competition 
should remember that it is the canal itself, shortening the dis- 
tance, as It does, from Atlantic to Pacific by 8,000 miles, which 
— — the railroads and not the matter of 50 cents per freight- 
ton to 


THE PANAMA RAILROAD, 

In giving instructions to Mr. Lowell, our minister to England 
in 1881, with a view to securing a modification of the Clayton- 
Bulwer treaty, Secretary of State James G. Blaine said: 

The United States does not seek to have any exclusive privileges ac- 
corded to American ships in respect to conditions or tolls through an 
oceanic canal any more than it has sought like privileges for American 
goods In transit over the Panama Railroad. 

Secretary Blaine has here raised a pertinent suggestion. The 
Panama Railroad belongs to the United States. It is as much 
our railroad as the canal is our canal. It runs parallel to the 
canal. Like the canal, it connects the seaports of the Atlantic 
one Pacific. Like the canal, it is constructed on American ter- 

ory. 

If coastwise yessels are to go through the Panama Canal 
without payment of tolls, why not allow American freight to be 
shipped over the Panama Railroad free of charge on the theory 
that it is also coastwise trade? Why not allow American pas- 
ewan from Colon to Panama on this railroad to ride free of 

re 

The Panama Railroad is a paying proposition. If American 
freight and passengers were allowed to use it free of cost, there 
would be a deficit in its operation. The people would be re- 
quired to make good this deficit by the payment of taxes. But 
at that the situation would be no more different than: the pres- 
ent canal proposition, for here it is proposed to exempt charges 
for coastwise freight; a deficit will result and the people will 
be called upon, through the avenues of taxation, to make good 
this deficit that special interests may have special privileges 
accorded them. 

The United States has recently appropriated $35,000,000 
to build a railroad in Alaska. It is expected that the freight 
tolis will pay for the operation of the road and the inter- 
est on the bonds. If, howeyer, the exemption of canal tolls 
to our constwise trade is a proper precedent, why not carry all 
freight offered for the Alaskan railroad free of charge and let 
the people make up the deficit? That this would be palpably 
unfair goes without saying, and yet it is no more so than the 
proposition to exempt coastwise vessels from the payment ef 
tolls. 

THE TALK OF “OUR SHIPS.” 

Again, it is said that this is our canal and we want our ships 
to go through it free from tolls. True, it is “our canal,” but 
who is meant by the preposition “our”? “Our canal” does 
not mean that it is the shipowners’ canal, that it belongs to 
the Shipping Trust, or that it is the special property of a 
favored few. 


True it is that it is dur“ canal, but that means it belongs 


to all the people. That should mean that no limited class of 
men shall be allowed to use it free of cost when all the people, 
all the taxpayers, who have paid for its construction will have 
to pay for its maintenance and operation as well. 

We talk of “our ships” as if they belonged to the people, 
They are not “our ships.” They are the shipowners’ ships. 
They are the Shipping Trust’s ships. They are “their ships,” 
and not “our ships,” and they want to use “our canal” for 
“their ships“ without paying one cent for the upkeep and opera- 
tion of the canal, when it was constructed by all and for all. 

If these ships are “our ships,” then the railroads of the 
United States are “our” railroads, should also receive special 
favors, and should be subsidized to the same extent that this 
Jaw subsidizes “our ships.” By the same token the Standard 
Oil Co. is “our” oil company, and the United States Steel 
‘Trust is our dearly beloved Steel Trust, and all should be like- 
wise given special favors. 

If the Government is to lift the coastwise vessels over the 
Continental Divide at the Isthmus free of cost, then the rail- 
roads have a just claim to have their trains lifted at public 
expense over the Continental Divide in Colorado. 

Why should not the railroads and the oil companies and the 
Steel Trust and the ships pay their own way, as the farmer 
does, 5 the merchant does, and as the laborer is compelled 
to do 

The distinction between the coastwise vessels and other ves- 
sels is not the proper distinction to draw in the matter of tolls. 
Vessels—all vessels—which use the canal should help to bear 
the expenses of operation and maintenance. It is the use of 
the cana] and the reaping of the direct benefits which should 
govern, and not the question of where the vessel comes from 
or whither it is going. It is the going through the canal that 
should count. 


THE DEMOCRATIC PLATFORM. 

But we are told that we are repudiating the Democratic plat- 
form adopted at Baltimore in our effort to repeal the exemp- 
tion clause of the Panama Canal law, because that platform 
contained an incidental clause favoring such exemption. 

How this clause got into the Democratic platform or who 
was responsible for it I do not know nor do I care to speculate 
about it. But this much I know, that whether in the Demo- 
cratic platform or not it is undemocratic in every detail and 
does violence to the Democratic faith. 

From time immemorial it lias been a fundamental tenet of 
the Democratic Party that special privilege extended to a fa- 
vored few is abhorrent to the principles upon which this Gov- 
ernment was founded. 

“Equal rights to all and special privileges to none“ has been 
the Democratic slogan since the days of Jefferson, and any 
proposition which advocates granting to the beneficiaries of 
one of the greatest monopolies and trusts privileges not vouch- 
safed to all people is undemocratic whether in a Democratie 


platform or not. 


If a plank had been inserted in the Baltimore platform de- 
claring for the principle of high tariff protection, no matter in 
what disguise it may have appeared, I would feel myself duty 
bound as a consistent Democrat to repudiate that plank. 

The general time-honored principles of the party predomi- 
nate over specific declarations at variance with the general 
principles, especially when the specific declaration has not re- 


ceived consideration at the hands of the Democratic masses. 


The proposition declaring for exemption of tolls for special 
interests had never been discussed by the people at large, had 
not found its way into any Democratic State platform that I 
know of, no delegation had been instructed to favor it, and it 
had not been indorsed by the majority of any representative 
Democratic body before its insertion in the Baltimore platform. 

The proposition had passed a Democratic Congress, it is trne, 
but it was passed by Republican votes, with a majority of the 
Democratic Members of Congress voting against it. 

The same platform declared that “a private monopoly is in- 
defensible and intolerable.” To encourage, aid, and abet such a 
monopoly by granting it special privileges is also “ indefensible 
and intolerable.’ The Shipping Trust, which was given special 
privilege by the exemption of its tolls at the Panama Canal, is 
one of the most “indefensible and intolerable” of all mo- 
nopolies. 

The same platform declared against “bounties and subsidies 
from the Public Treasury.” The exemption of tolls for our 
coastwise trade is in the nature of a subsidy to the shipping 
monopoly. It frees the coastwise trade from paying into the 
Public Treasury what our vessels in the foreign trade are re- 


quired to pay, and the deficit thus created has to be made up 


by the people who receive no benefits from the exemption at all. 

Call it subsidy.. if you will, or subvention, if you may, at all 
events it is special favors to the privileged few and is in viola- 
tion of the Demoeratic faith. 

Where two contradictory- declarations appear in a Democratic 
platform and I am compelled, as in this case, to choose between 
the two, I have no apology to make when I choose the principle 
that is a time-honored and traditional declaration of Democratic 
faith rather than a minor declaration which does violence to 
every Democratic principle known. 


STAND BY THE PRESIDENT. 


And this, gentlemen of the House, leads me to my concluding 
observation. 

President Wilson, in the plenitude of his authority as the 
selected guardian of the foreign policy of our Nation, appeared 
before this Congress and requested the repeal of this exemption 
law. 

He did not badger nor browbeat nor seek to dictate nor con- 
trol. He issued no orders, delivered no ultimatums, and made 
no demands. He simply asked and requested, as he had a per- 
fect right to do. He simply appealed to the sense of justice of 
an American Congress. He said, in part: 

I have come to ask you for the repeal of that provision of the Panama 
Canal act of August 24, 1912, which exempts vessels engaged in the 
coastwise trade of te 9 5 47 paren o tu me to urge 
. ˙² T am capite 7 °F uch Feel 

He then proceeded to state that in his judgment the exemp- 
tion was a plain contravention of the Hay-Panncefote treaty, 
but added tliat he had not come to urge upon Congress his own 
personal views. 

Having inside information, which, for diplomatic reasons, 
could not be given. to the country at large, he stated, that every- 
where outside of the United States this exemption was con- 
sidered a plain violation of a sacred treaty; that we could not 
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afford, as a Nation, to be placed in this position; and that we 
should reverse our action. He then added: 


T ask this of you in support of the foreign policy of the administra- 
tion. I shall not know how to deal with other matters of even greater 
delicacy and nearer consequence if you do not grant it to me in 
ungrudging measure. 


And for this he has been denounced as a dictator, an enemy 
to his country, and a truckler to foreign infiuence and power. 
He bas ben charged with being “ unpatriotic,” “ un-American,” 
and “bartering away the people’s rights.” 

The issue has been changed from one of the interpretation of 
a treaty or an economic policy to one as to whether the Presi- 
dent shall be sustained or whether lack of confidence in his 
honor, patriotism, and integrity shall be registered in this vote. 

In such a situation I have no hesitancy in taking my stand. 

I have followed the President's lead long before he was 
chosen to the high office he now so creditably fills. 

I followed him when, as governor of New Jersey, he cleaned 
the Augean stables of that State of political corruption and 
inaugurated the new freedom, 

Having myself been the victim in Illinois of a combined effort 
to thwart the will of the people as expressed at the primary 
polls in a senatorial contest, I followed the President when, as 
governor of New Jersey, he forced an unwilling legislature in 
that State to record the popular will. 

I was among the very first in my State who espoused the cause 
5 his nomination to the office of President by the Democratic 
arty. 

In the contest that followed I ignored my own candidacy 
for nomination for Congress in a State-wide effort to secure 
the indorsement of my State for his nomination. 

Since his election as President I have stood with him in my 
capacity as a Member of this Congress in every policy which 
he has advocated and in every reform in which he has led. I 
have done so willingly and enthusiastically. 

And now that his honor, patriotism, and integrity have been 
challenged, irrespective of whut other considerations are in- 
volved in this bill, I do not hesitate to come to his support. 

In this crisis in his administration I desire it to be known, 
and by my vote it shall be recorded, that the confidence that 
I have always had in his patriotism and integrity has not been 
diminished in the slightest degree. 

In the campaign which I expect to wage for myself in Illinois 
this fall I desire it to be understood, now and all times, that I 
stand for Woodrow Wilson and his policies, and that by these 
policies I expect to rise or fall. 


CONCLUSION, 


Mr. Speaker, in order to vote against the repeal of his ex- 
einption I find myself in this position and in this situation: 

I would be compelled to vote a dishonorable repudiation of 
the solemn pledges made by my country in a sacred and bind- 
ing treaty with another power, on behalf of all the other powers 
of the world. 

I would be compelled to vote a subsidy to a particular in- 
dustry at the expense of all others and aid a conscienceless 
trust in its further efforts to prey upon the people. 

I would be compelled to vote to discriminate against the com- 
merce of my own section in favor of a seaboard traffic, and 
take money from the taxpayers of my State to make more 
profitable an already profitable trade. 

I would be compelled to advocate a policy which. would dis- 
criminate against our foreign trade, discriminate against our 
interior trade, discriminate against the great majority of our 
own people, discriminate against our South American and Cana- 
dian neighbors, and discriminate against the civilized world. 

I would be compelled to repudiate the Democratic doctrine 
of “equal and exact justice to all and special privileges to 
none,“ and to violate every cardinal tenet of a time-honored 
Democratic faith. 

I would be compelled to aid in a reversal of the established 
policy of my country in a century’s dealings with the powers 
of the world and give the lie to our ancient contention for 
equal treatment for all nations, including ourselves, in the 
waterways of the globe. 

I would be compelled to go back for my inspiration to the era 
of the cave dwellers and antediluvian times, when might made 
right and brute power ruled supreme in all lands. 

I would be compelled to aid in obstructing the onward march 
of the world to a higher and nobler destiny and civilization, 
based upon the eternal brotherhood of man. 

And, to all this, I would further be compelled to vote a lack 
of confidence in the honor, patriotism, and integrity of a Presi- 
dent in whom I have implicit trust and faith. 

Gentlemen of this House, the price that is asked is too great 
to puy. I shall stand by the President. 
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Panama Canal Tolls. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GILBERT N. HAUGEN, 
r OF IOWA, 


Iy THE Senate or THE UNITED States, 


Saturday, March 28, 191}, 


On the bill (H. R. 14385) to amend section 5 of “An act to provide for 
the opening, maintenance, protection, and operation of the Panama 
sana and the sanitation of the Canal Zone,” approved August 24, 


Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Speaker, inasmuch as tbe time for gen- 
eral debate on the tolls bill was limited, I now avail myself of 
the privilege granted to print. 

Much has been said about using the canal as a rate regu- 
lator, and that therefore we should have free tolls. The Govern- 
ment in the past, through its land grants, has aided materially 
in the building of railroads, yet, so far, nobody has suggested that 
after building the railroads the Government should maintain 
them. If we build a canal at the expense of $400,000,000, and 
maintain and operate it without expense to those availing them- 
selves of its use, will the land-grant railroads not have the 
same right to demand that Uncle Sam maintain railroads 
partly built by the Government in order to regulate rates? Cer- 
tainly if Uncle Sam should maintain one or more land-grant 
roads running across the continent, it would have a tendency 
to reduce the rates on parallel lines, but no one has suggested 
that, nor would it seem fair to tax all the people for its main- 
tenance to benefit those directly and materially benefited. 


It is also contended that the exemption of tolls to American 
ships going through the Panama Canal will reduce transporta- 
tion rates in general.. The toll to be charged under the bill 
will probably be fixed at a dollar per net registered ton, a regis- 
tered ton equaling about two and a half tons by weight; hence 
the rate will be about 40 cents per ton or 2 cents per hundred 
pounds. When we stop to consider that railroad transportation 
rate from New York to San Francisco on first class is $3.70 
per hundred pounds; second class, $3.20; third class, $2.65; 
fourth class, $2.25; fifth class, $1.90; and commodity goods 
in carload lots ranging from $1.10 down to 80 cents per hun- 
dred pounds and that the rate from Seattle to points in Iowa is: 
On first class, $3.30 per hundred pounds; second class, $2.85; 
third class, $2.38; fourth class, $2; fifth class, $1.98; and com- 
modity goods in carload lots ranging from $1.10 down to 70 
cents per hundred pounds, the proposed toll of 2 cents per hun- 
dred pounds, or ton toll of 40 cents per ton by weight sinks 
into insignificance. Were it not for the impregnable. selfish, 
and uncontrollable coastwise Shipping Trust, it is possible that 
free tolls might affect transcontinental rates and result in a 
slight reduction, but certainly not in inland rates. It is « well- 
known “fact that whenever transcontinental rates are reduced, 
the rates between intermediate points are increased corre- 
spondingly. In other words, they rob Paul to pay Peter. Under 
our Constitution and laws, on the whole, the railroads are en- 
titled to just and reasonable rates. The railroads are now con- 
tending that they are being underpaid and that rates should be 
increased. If so held by the commission, or if transconti- 
nental rates are reduced on account of free tolls, inland rates 
go up to correspond. If so, what happens to the Middle West- 
ern States, who have so generously contributed toward the 
construction of our four-hundred-million-dollar canal? Some 
have estimated the amount contributed by the State of Iowa 
alone as high as $30,000,000. They will not only be taxed witha 
large portion of the cost of the canal and its maintenance, but 
will also be ealled upon to pay increased transportation rates 
over those already too high—as, for instance, the maximum car- 
load rate on lumber from the Pacific eoast to my home towr. is 
now about $500, which I believe is excessive and which, as well 
as other inland rates, evidently will have to be increased rather 
than decreased if the commission holds that the railroads are 
underpaid or if transcontinental rates are to be reduced. 

Furthermore I am in doubt about the shipper on the coast ob- 
taining any benefit from the free tolls. The testimony before 
Congress shows conclusively, and without controversy, that our 
coastwise trade is in the hands of a combination without compe- 
tition from railroads or any source whatever, and that it pursues 
the same policy generally pursued by monopolies—to charge all 
that the traffic will bear. If a trust—and there seems to be no 
question about that—my knowledge of trusts has led me to be- 
lieve, as many others believe, that a trust with a monopoly such 
as the shipping combination has takes all it can get, and I fear 
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that the proposed free tolls, which will probably aggregate 
82.000.000 annually, will wind its way into the treasury of the 
shipping combine instead of inuring to the benefit of commerce, 
therefore, a ship subsidy, pure and simple, and like other ship 
subsidy bills proposed in the past not to encourage a merchant 
marine to stimulate competition but to subsidize 25,000 steam 
and sail ships now in existence, owned and controlled by a flour- 
ishing monopoly of our coastwise trade—one already receiving 
a subsidy for carrying our mail, and enjoying special privileges. 
For a half a century our merchant marine, this powerful com- 
bine engaged in coast trade, has had a monopoly, as our laws 
forbid foreign ships engaging in our coastwise trade. Not even 
a passenger may be carried from one American port to another 
directly or by way of a foreign port in any but an American ship 
under a penalty of $200, nor are foreign ships permitted ‘to ‘take 
n New York cargo to Seattle from coast to cozst, nor would they 
be with free tolls, hence our coastwise ships have an absolute 
monopoly, not only in freight but in passenger traffic as well. 

Therefore, so far as competition goes, there is nothing to be 
gained by granting free tolls, as, in my opinion, the only ones 
benefited by the free tolls would be the special interests. If so, 
if the combine is the only one to be benefited, and even if the 
coast commerce would be benefited to some extent, now that 
the canal has been built by all the people, it seems just and 
fair that the special interests directly benefited should pay at 
lenst a part of the expense of maintaining it. It hardly seems 
fair that the people who have so generously contributed toward 
its construction, as, for instance, the people of Iowa, who will 
receive practically no benefit commercially from it, should now 
be called upon to pay a proportionate share of all the expenses 
of maintaining it in all time to come, without any remuneration 
whatever by the combine directly and most benefited by it. 

My understanding is that we have a commission whose duty it 
is to fix just and reasonable rates for railroads, express com- 
panies, and so forth. If transportation rates are high, and there 
is no question about that, why are they not reduced? Have the 
American people lost confidence in our Interstate Commerce 
Commission? Is it to be abolished as was the Commerce Court? 
Of course if the eommission should grant the demand for in- 
crease asked by the railroads, and that in the face of its own 
report for 1913, there would be cause for complaint. The report 
is as follows: 


Summary of monthly reports of revenues and expenses of steam roads 
reporting total annual operating revenues in excess of $1,000,000. 


errr errr) l, es, 249,608. !: een 
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Total net operat- 
ing revenue. 939, 956, 996. 47 854, 478,606. 50 


124, 356, 024. 17 


116, 419, 026. 43 


It will be seen that its own report gives net operating revenue 
on railroad carriers operating 221,748.58 miles of road as 
$939,956,996.47 for 1913. which is $85,478,329.97 in excess of net 
operating revenue for 1912. 

Certainly rates will not be increased on such a showing. But 
if the commission should give credit to the contention that 
railroad rates should be increased because of the falling off of 
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revenue by reason of the depression in business, short and light 
trains now running, and the thousands of empty cars rotting 
on the sidetrack, and conclude that it is the function of Uncle 
Sam to guarantee just and reasonable returns on watered stocks 
and bonds, to provide railroads with traffic, to see that cars 
are filled and large trains are run, in order that railroads may 
reap reasonable and fair returns on inyestments, then that is 
a different thing. But if so, and if practical and wise to do 
that, why not have a commission to see that farmers and mer- 
chants are also given fair returns on their investments? If rail- 
roads are to be reimbursed for losses sustained by reverses in 
business, in the falling of of traffic, as, for instance, in eggs, 
butter, and wheat, shipped direct from foreign countries, carried 
in foreign ships instead of by our railroads, why should the 
farmer be overlooked? Why not makeup his loss due to the fall- 
ing of prices on his eggs, butter, and cattle, on account of the 
large importations from foreign countries? If true, as reported, 
that the President is in sympathy with the proposition to in- 
crease railroad rates, why not a message to Congress suggesting 
a commission to see that the farmers are reimbursed one way or 
the other? No one denies that prices of eggs, butter, and fat e 
cattle have gone down. Many believe it due to recent tariff legis- 
lation, The statistics show that beef, butter, and eggs are being 
imported. I quote from a ‘etter from Rice Bros., live-stock.com- 
cas ar men, Chicago, dated March 19, 1914, which reads as fol- 
ows: 

The first load of Argentine dressed beef reached Chicago this week, 


forwarded by Armour & Co. just as a test. The quality was above 
ae comparing favorably with steers selling here from $8 to 


It will be seen that the quality of the Argentine beef is much 
above what has been contended, and that it compares with our 
best corn-fed beef. I have returns of a sale of cattle, sold 
for me in Chicago, March 25, 1914. Cattle that had been on 
feed since last October, averaging about 1,100 pounds, sold, 
some at $7 and some at $7.40. Evidently the Argentine beef 
is much above our average, and Argentina has some 30,000,000 
cattle, increasing 25 per cent or seven and a half million head 
annually, which increase is in excess of the number slaugh- 
tered in our packing houses, In view of the vast supply and 
superior quality of Argentine beef likely to be imported, I take 
it that if the removal of tariff has not already affected the 
prices on cattle, it will as importations increase. If so, not 
only railroads, but farmers in general will suffer through this 
unfortunate legislation, and if one is to be reimbursed, why not 
the other? But I take it that the provision in our Constitution 
and laws to protect against the confiscation of property will 
not be construed us a guaranty of prices or profits. Under the 
circumstances, and having confidence in the commission, I can 
not believe that the commission can nor will grant the demand. 
In my opinion, to do so would be to add to the burden already 
heavy and would not be tolerated. Bat if in the opinion of 
Congress just and reasonable rates can not be had through the 
commission, a 2-cent toll on a hundred pounds from ocean to 
ocean, is not going to squeeze water out of watered stocks and 
bonds, nor reduce excessive rates aggregating hundreds of mil- 
lions; hence, another remedy must be found, be it through abol- 
ishing the Interstate Commerce Commission and building and 
operating railroads by the Government, as proposed by some, or 
the regulation of stock and bond issues, or whatever it may be, 
one thing is certain and that is that $2,000,000 donated annually 
to the coastwise combine is not going to solve the problem; 
therefore I believe that the free-toll proposition is unjust and 
unwise economically. 

As to our treaty obligations involved in this question, to say 
the least, it is an open question; it has been discussed pro and 
con, and there has probably been more bairsplitting and con- 
tention over the legal phase of the question than any other 
this Congress. My worthy colleague from Iowa, Judge GREEN, 
who has given the subject much thought and consideration, has, 
in my opinion, stated the question clearly and concisely, and I 
will content myself by referring to his remarks on the subject, 
which I quote in part: 

I shall briefly refer to the provision of the treaty which applies to 
the subject under consideration. Article 3, section 1, of the treaty is 
eg We canal shall be free and open to the vessels ot commerce and of 
war of all nations observing these rules on terms of entire equality, so 
that there shall be no discrimination against any such nation or its 
citizens or 8 In rer of the conditions or charges of traffic 
or otherwise, uch conditions and charges of traffic shall be just and 
2 not the time to enter into a full discussion of this section in 
its legal phases and shall not undertake to present them. I can only 
say that the words “entire equality" have always seemed to me to 
admit of but one meaning, and my study of the question in all jts 
bearings as a lawyer bas only served to confirm my view that this 
language meant what it said. I shall, however, refer to one matter 


which, in my judgment, determines what construction we onght to put 
upon the treaty in order that it may be said that we make no demands 
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upon other nations which we would not ourselves concede. We have 
had for many years a treaty with Great Britain relative to the eanals 
and channels of the Great Lakes. In that treaty Great Britain granted 


to the United States the use of the Canadian eanals om terms of 
equality“ just as the United States by this. treaty granted to Great 
Britain the use of the Panama Canal, and in the same words, G 
Britain and Canada at first contended that this provision did not apply 
to. their coastwise trade, but we insisted that these words included 
vessels no matter in what trade they were engaged. and after some 
— of contention we finally obtained the concession which we had 
emanded. ‘The canals to which these words applied were built upon 
Canadian soil with Canadian money. In every way the circumstances 
were similar, Shall we now, after having made this demand and 
obtained by virtue of the construction which we ourselves p upon 
these words a most important concession—far more important than any- 
thing now Involved—shall we now say that the language in the trea 
means one thing when it is in our favor and the opposite when it is 
against us? Do any of us do business in this manner personally and 
can any nation survive that will thus conduct its foreign relations? 
What name would be applied to the private individual who conducted 
his business in this way and what name do we deserve if we so conduct 
our transactions with other nations? 

It ought to be understood in this connection that the treaty rights 
which we have in the Canadian canals haye been of immense value to 
the Middle West by reducing the rates on grain, and that with the 
completion of the 33 Canal, connecting Lake Huron with 
Lake Ontario—a canal which will carry more traffic by far than will 
ever move over the Panama Canal—-still greater benefits will be re- 
ceived, Inevitably, if we deny British vessels an equality in the 
Panama Canal, we must expect the same treatment on the Canadian 
canals, to the great loss to a which has paid so much toward 
the construction of the Panama Canal without any possibility of re- 
ceiving any benefit therefrom. 

It has been asserted that the questions involved in this re are 
far-reaching and of highest importance. I agree, because believe 
that nothing is of greater importance than national honor; but I am at 
a loss to understand how the right to grant a subsidy to the interest 
now most favored of all in this country ean be for a moment weighed 
— N against our reputation for consistency, integrity, and 

8. 


A word as to the gag rule adopted and the proposed repudia- 
tion of the Democratic platform. Inasmuch as it is not my 
rule or platform, I assume no responsibility. That am outrage 
was committed in the adoption of the rule and that the passage 
of the bill is a repudiation of the Democratie platform, no one 
seems to deny. It is not strange that those foremost in the 
fight against a gag and autocratic rule in the House now refuse 
to follow the Democratic Party in perpetrating the outrage. 
Speaker CLARK is reported in the press. I will not be a party 
to ramming such a rule down the throats of Members.” In his 
speech, March 31, page 6312, CONGRESSIONAL. RECORD, referring 
to the fight on the autoeratic rule adopted in the House, 
he states 


T often think of the 172 Democrats and thirty-odd 1 Re- 
publicans who achieved our great victory on March 19, 1910, which 
started a political revolution. I love those men too well to quarrel 
with them now. [Applause.] You and I. Mr. Speaker. happened to 
be the Democratic leaders in that historic parliamentary contest, and 
among House Democrats you and I have been the chief beneficiaries. 
You owe the leadership of the House and I owe the Speakership to the 
fact. fortunate to us, that we were the Democratie leaders on that 
memorable occasion, but I have asserted a thousand times, and I do 
now reassert, that every man of the 172 Democrats and th 
Republicans who fought with us on that bloody field is entitled to his 
full share of honor. In the immorta! words of Admiral Winfield Scott 
Schley, “There was glory enough for all.” With such men I will not 
quarrel. Indeed, the dignity of the high position which I hold by the 
partiality of the House forbids that I quarrel with any Member, I 
refuse to degrade the pa oead by so doing. 

I assume that every Member will vote honestly the 1. Bap intellect 
and his conscience dictate; but why should I be denied same priv- 
ilege? No man here should be a `“ rubber-stamp "Congressman, [{Ap- 
plause.] I refuse absolutely to be either a ee teak a Repre- 
sentative or a “ rubber-stamp”™ Speaker. [Applause.} If Í did. you 
would have no respect for me. I stand for the dignity, the privileges, 
immunities, prerogatives, and the good name of the House of Rep- 
resentatives. I do not want to see this House degraded by passing, 
right or wrong, without any tenable reason, a bill which reverses our 
solemnly recorded action of two years ago, and which the Democrats 
indorsed at Baltimore. 

There has been much felicitation among the supporters of this bill 
about their tremendous victory on the adoption of the rule. When it 
js remembered that the majority was only 28 on the rule and that a 
change of 15 votes would have defeated it In a House with 144 Demo- 
Sap majority the grounds for their self-congratulation are hard to 

cover, 

When Pyrrhus. King of Epirus, was walking 
whereon he had won a hard-fought victory and observed the number 
of dead and wounded among his own soldiers, he mournfully exclaimed: 

“Another such victory and we are undone!” 

I am apy tee follow where he leads so long as he is in the White 
House and so long as he does not ask us to repudiate a plain platform 
declaration, and there E draw the line. [Laughter.] 

Under our system a national convention is the grand inquest of a 
political party, the highest authority for the declaration of Darty 
1313 her than President or congressional caucuses; ind 

igher than President and congressional eaueuses combined. There 
is no question about that. 

The fathers also devolved upon Congress certain duties which we 
are sworn to discharge faithfully and well. duties which we can not 
shirk or fail to discha without self-stultification and the condem- 
nation of the people and of our own consciences. 

The President discharges his duties. The question is, Have we the 

m, the courage, and the patriotism to discharge ours? If not, 
we should make way for men imbued with the spirit of 76, to the 
end that we may transmit our priceless of liberty te our 
children and our children's children unimpaired. [ Applause.] 


The declaration in favor of free tolls fer our coastwise trade was 

wl wa Eire campos in ee 
m toll of Am z 

— passing through the canab" ö z 

as there ever a plainer sentenee writte in 4 - 

jens (Applause) > m since writing was in 


Mr. Uxornwoob, on March 27, page 5957, CONGRESSIONAL. REC- 
ORD, speaking against the adoption of the rule, said: 


the leader on this side of the House if, believing that you are ma! 
mistake. I d courage to stand 
you so in spite of everything. ii 25 8 
Mr. Murray of Oklahoma, on the same day, states: 


Se Beton texte here aiken Bi 
w us there is a erence in the 
definition of Democracy. doubtless: takes the Demoeracy of this 


determine what is Democracy. Democ- 
is yes in a representative convention duly assembled by tbe 


racy 
soepie [ 1 

e are here asked to violate our pledges twice in the same transac- 
tion—first, by a 8 rule that will not permit the bill to be amended 


or an amendmen’ offered, a thing that every Democrati 
down to road overseer denounced in the — ef 1912. sams 


2222 
mo p ought to have more tine te which to EAE E 

I take it no one will question this authority and that there 
can be no question as to the purpose of the rule adopted or 
as to the proposed repudiation of the Democratie platform. 
Believing and contending, as I always have, in freedom of 
speeeh and action, and having fought against autocratic and 
gag rule in this House for all these years. of course I would 
not support it, and at the request of the gentleman from 
Alabama [Mr. HErtIN} for a pair, I paired with him against 
the rule, granting him a courtesy generally granted, and was 
recorded against the adoption of the rule, which, of course, in 
fact amounts to the same as if both had been present and 


voting. 

I voted against the of tolls to American coastwise 
ships in the act of August 24, 1912, and now, not being re- 
sponsible for the Baltimore platform nor under any platform ob- 
ligations on the subject, after giving the matter further consid- 
eration and investigation, which has fully convinced me that I 
was right in voting against the exemption, I felt it my duty to 
vote for its repeal. x 


Panama Canal Tolls. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FINLY H. GRAY, 


OF INDIANA, 
In Tue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


4 Saturday, March 28, 1914, 


On ap bill (H. R. 14385) to prc irra — of ar act a rovide for 
maintenance, protection, and opera £ Panama 
Canal and the sanitation of the Canal Zone,” approved At 


Zonè,“ approved Angust 24, 


Mr. GRAY. Mr. Speaker, at the time the United States 
determined upon the construction of the Panama Canal the 
Panama Canal territory was owned and held under the juris- 
diction and sovereignty of Colombia, and by the stipulations 
of the treaty of 1856 with England, a then subsisting inter- 
national obligation, the United States was not only without 
right to construct this canal, but was affirmatively precluded 
from entering upon such work within that territory, even 
though such territory be acquired from Colombia for such pur- 
pose. Before we could construct this canal we must not only 
acquire the territory from Colombia, but we must secure a 
modification of the Clayton-Bulwer treaty and a grant from 
England of the right to construct the canal across the Panama 
territory. The controversy over free tolls in its international 
character can not be understood or properly considered without 
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a full realization of our treaty obligations respecting the con- 
struction of the Panama Canal. The right to construct the 
canal through the Panama territory forms the one important 
and essential international chapter in the history of that great 
engineering project affecting the question of tolls. 

We had absolutely no right under the treaty of 1856 to 
construct this canal. We had not only agreed in that treaty 
that we were without any right to build this canal, but we 
had bound ourselves affirmatively by our solemn obligation not 
to do so. We could not have even surveyed the route, nor 
stuck a pick in the ground, nor excavated a single goot of earth, 
nor took a step looking to prosecution of the work without first 
obtaining the consent and authorizatio nof England. That con- 
sent and authrization was obtained from England by the 
Hay-Paucefote treaty modifying all existing treaties respect- 
ing the construction of the Panama Canal, and, in considera- 
tion of this right granted to the United States, England exacted 
a provision obligating the United States to impose equal charges 
and equal terms upon the ships of the citizens of all nations 
without discrimination against any nation or its citizens. 

After receiving this grant of the right to construct the canal, 
and in consideration for such grant obligating ourselves to 
impose equal tolls upon all ships passing through the canal, it 
is folly to prate about English domination or to ask such 
questions as “Whose canal is this?” and “Why should we 
consult foreign nations in the management of our own affairs?” 
It is a question of our national honor, of our respect for our 
treaty obligations, and if this treaty is to be ignored and dis- 
regarded in order to favor a few shipowners what assurance 
have we to offer to the world that other treaties will be better 
observed or more respected. 

But even if the terms of the treaty now in dispute could be 
made to bear the construction claimed by the coastwise shipping 
interests; even if its provisions did not specifically preclude the 
United States from discriminating against the ships of other 
nations in respect to toll charges; even if the coastwise ships 
would reduce their freight rates in the amount of the tools 
remitted; even if international peace would not be jeopardized 
by our construction of the treaty, which is denied by every 
other nation; yet we could not afford to maintain this construc- 
tion nor take advantage of the same. 

We are a great and growing commercial nation. We are 
reaching out for the markets of the world. We are expending 
large sums to gain the trade of foreign countries. We are 
exerting our skill and dipolmacy to open up foreign ports and 
foreign markets to the products of our farms, factories, and 
mines. We are gaining the confidence and good will of foreign 
merchants and foreign consumers. We are succeeding in this 
great undertaking, and our export trade is fast becoming a 
valuable national asset and forms the basis for a great com- 
mercial future. 

But our construction of this treaty has not only hatled the 
growth and development, the confidence, and good will in our 
commercial relations with the nations of the world, but it has 
brought us into controversy, distrust, and antagonism with 
foreign countries. Already heretofore friendly and reciprocat- 
ing nations are resenting our attitude by declining to participate 
in our international exposition to be held at San Francisco 
more than in a mere formal way. But this reluctance of foreign 
nations to participate In the Panama Canal exhibition is of 

minor importance and concern compared to the effect which 
our attitude will inevitably have upon our foreign trade and 
our commercal relatons wth the world. 

The growth of our foregn trade will be halted. The trade 
we now enjoy will be jeopadized. The confidence and good 
will we have thus far gained will be broken. The work of a 
generation to open up the ports of foreign nations to our prod- 
ucts will have been lost and defeated. And all this, too, will 
be that we may tax all our people for the benefit of a few 
shipowners who now already enjoy a monopoly. Why should 
we be made to suffer such a great commercial disadvantage 
in order to favor the few and burden the many? We can only 
maintain the construction contended for by the coastwise ship- 
ping interests at an incalculable loss—loss of our national 
honor and integrity, loss of confidence and good will, loss 
of commerce and the markets of the world, loss in every 
character and in every capacity in which we have striven to 
gain, and loss to the great body of the people, as among our- 
selyes, to favor a few shipowners already enjoying a monopoly 
of our domestic carrying trade, 

The disputed provision of the treaty under consideration was 
to preclude discrimination by the United States favoring any 
certain ships to the disadvantage of other ships passing through 
the Panama Canal. Nothing is more obyious from the language 
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used than that the provision exacted of the United States in 
consideration for the grant of the right to construct the canal 
through the Panama territory was to prevent discrimination in 
favor of our own ships. It certainly could not have been con- 
templtaed that the United States would discriminate in favor 
of ships other tha nour own, and instead of the provision ex- 
cluding our own ships, as is no welaimed by the coastwise ship- 
ping interests, it is plain that it was intended to apply to our 
own ships especially, as well as other ships generally. 


Panama Canal Tolls. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OP 


HON. FRANK BUCHANAN, 


OF ILLINOIS, 
In tue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Tucsday, March 31, 1914, 


On the bill (H. R. 14885) to amend section 5 of “An act to provide for 
the o „ maintenance, protection, and operation of the Panama 
oie and the sanitation of the Canal Zone,” approved August 24, 


Mr. BUCHANAN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, I am in favor of 
the repeal of free tolls to ships engaged in American coastwise 
trade. I voted against free tolls two years ago. I believed 
then that I was right, and I am now even more convinced of 
the justice of my position. I am opposed to free tolls on purely 
economic grounds, although I also believe we should uphold our 
treaties and agreements with other nations. There can be no 
doubt about the meaning of the language used in section 1 of 
article 3 of the treaty we have with Great Britain. It is bind- 
ing upon this country both in honor and in law, and in view of 
this fact, I feel obligated to vote against free tolls for coastwise 
ships. The people of the United States are too honorable, too 
great, and too just to do anything about the propriety of which 
there can be the slightest doubt. 

In the short time that this question has been before the people 
since the intention to repeal the free tolls law was announced, 
the country has been beset with an overflow of sentimental 
oratory, and an abundance of newspaper reports, appealing to 
the patriotism of the people. This four-flushed agitation by the 
trust-controlled newspapers of the country is intended to falsely 
arouse the national pride of the people and thereby mislead 
them from the real issues involved in this question, The prin- 
ciple underlying the repeal of free tolls to coastwise ships is an 
economic one; the matter of our treaty with England is sec- 
ondary, while the argument that we are surrendering rights to 
Great Britain or any other country is absolutely ridiculous 
and absurd. 

We must all admit that there is a clause in the last Demo- 
cratic platform favoring free tolls to American ships engaged 
in coastwise trade passing through the canal, but this proposi- 
tion is as out of place in the Democratic platform as a fish 
out of water. The plank in the Baltimore platform was made a 
part of the resolutions of that convention without attention. 
without notice, and without consideration or debate in any 
manner whatever. It was smuggled in and accepted until its 
true character was revealed, and now that it has been discor- 
ered it is turned out as obnoxious and antagonistic to trne 
Democratic principles. There is no principle of the Democratic 
Party more firmly established than that opposing ship sub- 
sidies or subsidies of any kind. The principle is fundamental 
and is the very foundation of equal rights to all and special 
privileges to none, It has been reaffirmed for many years in the 
platforms of our party, and if the Democrats should now favor 
the proposition of free tolls, then, indeed, could they be charged 
with violating party pledges. 

It has been argued that toll exemption is not in the uature of 
a subsidy, but I maintain that it is a subsidy, pure and simple. 
It makes no difference whether payments are made from the 
Public Treasury or whether payments which are due the Public 
Treasury are remitted, the results are the same upon the 
Treasury, upon the interests to be benefited, and upon the tax- 
payers. They are identical both in principle and in fact. Free 
tolls is merely a subsidy disguised in order to secure the Demo- 
cratic indorsement of a principle which they have always con- 
demned and repudiated. 

This Government has already extended great favors to the 
coastwise shipping trade. It has shut out the foreign shipper 
from our local business and given them a monopoly. But they 
were not satisfied with this exhibition of generosity. They 
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divided the ports of the country among themselves so that only 
one line entered any port, so as to eliminate competition, to 
which the people of this country, who made these concessions 
to their interests. are entitled. But the greed of this trust 
was not yet satisfied. They were not satisfied with a monopoly 
of the coastwise trade, nor with dividing off the ports so as 
to eliminate competition, which enabled them to collect extor- 
tionate freight rates that in the end must come from the con- 
suming people, but they have asked us to violate the highest 
law of the land for their selfish interests. They have asked 
us to go down in our pockets and pay the interest on the im- 
mense cost of the canal; they have asked us to assume the cost 
of operating and maintaining the cana!; and now they have 
the unspeakable nerve to demand that we pay for them the 
price of passing through the canal. 

The people of the United States have spent $400.000.000 to 
build the Panama Canal, Why ought we to discriminate in 
favor of any class of business that reaps the benefit of so 
large an expenditure contributed from the earnings of all the 
people? Furthermore, the benefits of the canal could not be 
equitably distributed. The peop'e on the coasts have a natural 
advantage over those of the interior. The people of the inte- 
rior contributed to the building of this-canal, and why should 
we put them to a still further disadvantage by loading them 
with a burden of its upkeep and operating expenses which the 
coastwise shipper ought to pay? I believe in all cases that 
those who receive the benefits should pay for them, and the 
Coastwise Shipping Trust ought to be willing to pay its just 
share of the cost of operating and maintaining the canal. 


Panama Canal Tells. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. TIMOTHY T. ANSBERRY, 


OF OHIO, 
IN tue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Tuesday, March 31, 1914, 


On the bill. (H. R. 14385) to amend section 5 of “An act to provide for 
the opening, maintenance, protection, and operation of Panama 
Canal and the sanitation of the Canal Zone,” approved August 24, 1912, 
Mr. ANSBERRY. Mr, Speaker, I want to take this oppor- 

tunity of stating my position with reference to the pending bill. 
On the 23d of May, 1912, I cast my vote in this House against 
free toils, and that vote is consistent with the votes I cast on this 
bill. At that time I concluded to vote against the Doremns 
amendment, because I felt that it amounted to giving away $1.20 
per ton to the alleged monopoly which controls the coastwise 
shipping industry, and I could see no reason why I should vote 
a special privilege to these organizations, particularly since the 
canal was built for the best interests of all of the people and 
not in the interest of the few people who control this alleged 
shipping monopoly. I recall at that time conversing with Mem- 
bers on this side of the House as to the motives which impelled 
me to cast my vote against free tolls, and I said to them, as I 
say now, that in voting on this or any other question, if the 
Members of the House who seck to cast a Democratic vote 
would take the trouble to apply the question before the House 
to known Democratice principles, they would ordinarily meet 
with but little difficulty in arriving at a correct solution. And 
so I yoted to make not our vessels, but vessels owned by a few 
of our citizens, pay tolls, and by so doing increase the revenues 
of the canal nearly a million dollars and decrease our taxes 
that amount. 

Some of my Democratic friends and colleagues voted for the 
Doremus amendment despite the fact that it violated a Demo- 
cratie principle aud now at this late day they are patriotically 
reversing themselves because they feel that the President of the 
United States would not come to this Chamber and ask them to 
repeal that law unless he had strong reasons for so doing, and 
while their vote is proof of their patriotism, still I can not 
help indulging the reflection that careful application of a 
Democratic principle in May, 1912. when the Deremus amend- 
ment was passed, would hive saved them the necessity for re- 
versing themselves. In this connection I desire to print in the 
Record a letter which I received recently from an honored citi- 
zen of my great State which, in my opinion, reflects the senti- 
ment of the thoughtful people of the district which I have the 
honor to represent. Judge Glenn, who wrote this letter, was on 
the common pleas bench in Ohio as a Republican, and his letter 
is in the nature Of testimony from an adverse witness, 
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VAN Wert, OHIO, March 11, 1914. 


Hon. T. T. ANSBFRRY : 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Drar Sm: As far as the thick hide of a life-long Republican can 
be penetrated I must say that I see in President Wilson many com- 
mendable qualities as as . The maximum of manliness 
and statesman has been reached in the President's position on the 
Panama Canal tolls repeal bill, Patriotism prevails over platform dic- 


2 
ould you Aud it destrable to PROTE this measure and ut 
politicians seek to make capital ont of the fact of any apparent disre- 
gard of party obligations at least one Republican in your district will 
do all be can to explain and to commend the patriotic and manly atti- 
tude you assumed when you so voted. y 

y, H. C. GLENN. 


Resolutions of Protest Against the Surrender of American 
Rights at Panama. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOSEPH R. KNOWLAND, 


OF CALIFORNIA, 
IN rue House or Representatives, 
Tuesday, March 31, 1914, 


“An act to provide 


for the opening, maintenan „ and operation of the Pan- 
ai the sanitation of the Canal Zone,” approved August 


Mr. J. R. KNOWLAND. Mr. Speaker, I insert in the RECORD 
the following resolutions and petitions protesting against the 
surrender of American rights at Panama: 


Resolutions by Lincoln Republican Club, Santa Ana, Cal. 
Whereas the American 
struction of the Panama 


d 
Whereas this 
and th 
needed 


by permi the 
in 9 


adopted * Republican administration and indorsed in the platforms 
of all other great political parties of this Nation, including th 
Democratie Party ; bd =a 


found cause to reverse his posi- 
Congress 


tion on 88 of ee has demanded of that 
this zan 
Whereas. in nce with President Wilson's orders the Interstate 


resentatives 


i 
and Foreign Commerce Committee of the House of R 
has recommended free tolls to Ameri- 


the passage of a bill repealin 
can ships, and the administration forces in bot 
are determined to accomp} 


ish the passag 
Whereas the — — of free tolls would not only remove a great and 
needed incen to American s ng i 


way systems to the detriment 

therefore, 

Resolved, By the Lincoln Republican Club, of Orange County, that 
we are unalterably opposed to any policy looking to the repeal of free 
tolls, and that we condemn the present 3 to do so as un- 
American and a violation of the trust impo in the Democratic 
Party by the people of this country. 

New ORLEANS Association or COMMERCE, 
March 26, 191}. 

Orleans Association of Commerce, the largest commercial 
yk poroso in the South, is strongly opposed to the repeal of canal- 
1 for American coastwise vessels. We believe we voice the 
senti of the thinking le of the Gulf coast ports in this matter. 
We fail to see how the benefit 
. We also fall to see how the retention of this clause 
could in any way harm foreign shipping, due to the fact that it involves 
coastwise or domestic commerce only and in which foreign shipping is 
from, competing in any event. We think not sufficient stress 
has been laid upon this essential distinction. American ships passing 
the canal and pacing in foreign ports will pay the same tolls 
th which they compete. While we have 
inion and wishes of the President of the 
we differ with him vitally in this matter. New Orleans 
eeply concerned in the rehabilitation of the American merchant 
marine, and we feel that this unnecessary repre if put into effect. 
would deal a staggering blow to American asp rations for a return of 
maritime im e hope that the fight now waging against the 
be successful, and desire to have our protest 
nA ipod Senator JosEPH E. RANSDELL, of this State, is 
familiar with organization and our attitude on this question, as is 
Representative and Senator-elect Rogert F. Brovussaxp, and other Mem- 

bers of the Louisiana delegation in the Senator and in the House. 

We can not see in what sible manner the Nay-Vauncefate treaty is 
involved in a question which concerns American domestic commerce 
only. We earnestly hope you will vote against the repeal of this clause. 

New ORLEANS ASSOCIATION OF COMMERCE, 
By M. B. Trezevant, General Manager. 


of this clause would in any wa 


& 
a 


ance, 


INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF MACHINISTS, OF OAKLAND, CAL. 

Resolved, That we, the members of Lodge 610, International Asso- 
S > ee of Nag any Tyvi 1 en 8 aed 
ta rotest against repea ee s provisions 
229 mal met, end be st tutther 
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Resolved, That we are op 
relating to the operation of the canal, as the buil 
made possible by American brains and financed by 
be it further 

Resolved, That we commend the stand taken by our Representative 


d to any arbitration on any question 
of said canal was 
erican coin, and 


in Congress, Hon. Joszgrn R. KNOWLAND, in matter as explaining 
our sentiments as American citizens, and that a copy of these resolu- 
tions be forwarded to Congressman JosepH R. KNOWLAND, a copy to 
the press and to the Central Labor Council of Alameda County. 

The above resolutions were adopted in regular meeting at strike 
3 Eighth and Pine Streets, Oakland, Tuesday, March 10, 
1914. 


C. J. Fol r, President. 
GEORGE ADAMS, Secretary. 
L. T. STEVENSON, Past President. 
J. J. DIGNAN, Past President. 
A. L. SCHILLING, 

Delegates to Central Labor Council, Alameda County. 


BUTTE, MONT., MINERS” UNTON. 


At the regular weekly meeting of the Butte miners’ union last eyen- 
ing 8 were adopted protesting against the policies of President 
Wilson in regard to the Panama C: , the Hay-Pauncefote treaty, and 
free tolls. 

The resolutions, introduced by Jerry Egan, Pat Lee, and T. J. Leary, 
as committee, follow: 

“Whereas a bill is before Congress providing for the repeal of the 
free-tolls provision of the Panama Canal act; and 

“Whereas this bill has been introduced at the dictation of a foreign 
power and in consonance with the wishes of the transcontinental 
railroads of the United States and Canada; and 

„ Whereas we do not think the said free-tolls provision conflicts in any 
way with the so-called Hay-Pauncefote treaty ; and 

“Whereas we believe the retention of the said free-tolls provision will 
resnit in building up the merchant marine of the country and in 
lower transportation rates and cheaper food for the people: There- 
fore be it 

> olved, That we, the officers and members of Butte Miners’ Union, 
No. ar the Western Federation of Miners, are unalterably opposed to 
the repeal of the free-tolls provision of the Panama Canal act. 

“ Resolved, That we protest against the interference of any Tonen 
nation in aer noe ee affairs, as fraught with danger to our 1 

and independence, 
veep iresolved, That copies of these resolutions be sent to the Senators 
and Representatives from Montana for resentation to the Senate and 
House of Representatives of the United States.” 


MASS MEETING OF CITIZENS OF NEW YORK CITY. 


troduced by Mr. Louis A. Van Doren, president of the 
Bedoin gS Bar Association, and adopted unanimously. 


reas the Panama Canal has been built upon American soll by Ameri- 
wean energy and paid for by the money of the American taxpayer, and 
is. therefore, an American waterway ; and 
Whereas this waterway is subject exclusively to the sovereignty and 
jurisdiction of the United States, and the American Congress has pro: 
vided that it shall be open to the commerce of the world upon alr 
and reasonable terms, and has exempted from tolls American coastwise 
trade, with which, under existing laws, foreign nations can not com- 


te; and 

Whereas Great Britain has demanded the repeal of this law, which in- 
volves solely a lation of domestic commerce, its de- 
mands upon the Hay-Pauncefote treaty, notwithstanding the facts 
that that treaty was made on the understanding that the canal should 
be built in territory alien to the United States and that since that 
time the United States has acquired by purchase from the Republic 
of Panama the rights of sovereignty over the territory through which 
the canal has been constructed ; and 

Whereas the British claim, if recognized, involves not only the surrender 
by the United States of sovereignty over its own territory and of 
the right to regulate its own domestic commerce, but also the asser- 
tion of an Anglo-American control over the canal ; and 

Whereas the present administration at Washington has refused to 
maintain the American right and has constituted itself the champion 
of the British claim as set forth in the protest of Sir Edward Grey, 
and advocates the complete repudiation of the attitude assumed by 
the last administration in reference to the canal: Therefore be it 
Resolved, That we, citizens of New York, in mass meetin assembled 

in Carnegie Hall, this 20th day of March, 1914, denounce the pro 

to repeal the free-tolls provision in the Panama Canal act in compliance 

with the demand or protest of any foreign power as an unjustifiable 

surrender of American rights in the Panama Canal and an unwarranted 

abdication of American 1 over American territory: 
Resolved, That we denounce it as a breach of the Monroe doctrine, 

carrying with in by implication the recognition of the British claim 

that the canal is an international body of water, and not an American 

waterway, and the admission that it should in the future be subject 


o Anglo-American control. 

À 3 That we denounce as intolerable to patriotic. American 
citizens the attitude or su on that the exemption of coastwise 
trade is anything but a regulation of domestic commerce, or that the 
policy to be adopted in reference to such commerce should be determined 
or affected by any power but the United States alone. p 

Resolved, That we commend the course of the Hon. JAMES A. O'GOR- 
Man, United States Senator from New York, and the other Senators and 
Representatives who have courageously opposed the proposed repeal, 
at commend them for placing loyalty to their country above obedience 
to party leaders, who, although actin canary. to the platform of their 
party, now seek to coerce the legislative branch of the Government into 
a surrender of American rights, 

Resolved, That we call upon the Representatives from the State of 
New York, regardless of party divisions, to stand by the exclusive 
right of the American people and the American Government to decide 
for themselves a question that vitally affects the commercial interests 
of this chlef American port. 

Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions be sent to each House of 
Congress and to the President. Finally. be it 

Resolved, That we call upon the Congress of the United States to 
repudiate decisively these insolent demands of a foreign power and 
to stand like adamant against all attempts thus to surrender the vital 
interests of our country, whether these attempts be made by another 


branch of the Government, betrayed into panic by cleverly inspired 


fears of imaginary dangers, or suggested those whose snobbish. s 
serviency to torte foreign opinion T as it made ies 
of the days of the Revolution, and as it makes the ambassador of to- 
day, 88 ——— anor a — 8 to ee rights, and who 
ntroversy ar between the two countri 
serve England by the betrayal of America. 2 iris 


We, citizens of Butte, Mont., in public meeting assembled, protest 
against the repeal of the free tolls provision of the Panama Canal act, 
which was pasea after full and adequate discussion by Congress, signed 
by a Republican President, approved in the plaforms, and distinctly 
accepted by the candidates of the Democratic and Progressive Parties, 
and made binding by the votes of over 13,000,000 American citizens 
in the presidential election of 1912. To repeal it now, at the dic- 
tation of ae YET who violated the Clayton-Bulwer treaty on the false 
ground that it is a breach of the Hay-Pauncefote treaty, would be an 
unparalleled humiliation to this Republic and dishonoring to President 
Wilson, whose acceptance of it before his election was clear and 
unequivocal. 

The free tolls provision is necessa 
wise shipping against the competition of the subsidized vessels of 
Europe, and especially those of plang. whose cruisers—carrying the 
Confederate flag, but built in English shipyards, armed with English 

ns, manned by British seamen, and sent to sea in violation of interna- 

onal obligations, in defiance of the protests of the Federal Govern- 
ment—swept American commerce from the sea, and thus created the 
monopoly which England now seeks to maintain to the serious disad- 
vantage and injury of this country. 

The free-tolls provision is also necessary to protect our coastwise 
shipping from a combination of American and Canadian transcontinen- 

-railroad corporations which want to crush all competition in the 
carrying trade. It is at the bidding of England and these railroad 
monopolies that the President is now endeavoring, by undue and im- 
proper pressure on Senators and Representatives, to make them sacri- 

ce the interests of the American people on a false and unfounded 
allegation that the free-tolls provision is a violation of national: honor. 

If Congress should, in an hour of weakness, surrender American in- 
terests in the matter of canal tolls, the same improper and untenable 
interpretation of the Hay-Pauncefote treaty will also involve the dis- 
mantling of all fortifications in the Canal Zone and forbid the American 
fleet to use the canal In time of war, except on the same terms as the 
warships of other nations, including the country at war with the 
United States. We therefore call on Congress to maintain the honor, 
the interests, and the national dignity of this Republic by rejecting any 
bill which proposes to repeal the free-tolls provision of the Panama 
Canal act. We also urge the Senate to refuse to refer the question to 
arbitration. 

We congratulate Senators CHAMBERLAIN, O'GorMAN, BRISTOW, POIN- 
DEXTER, and their colleagues who have stood with them in defending 
the true interests of the American people in face of gross and unfair 
attacks on and misrepresentation of them in a section of the New York 

ress which notoriously holds a brief for England and never fails to 

e sides with her against their own country. We especially condemn 
and repudiate the World, the Times, and the Evening Post, and em- 
phatically deny that they Ry tag mee public opinion in this country. 

Resolved, That copies of this declaration be sent to President Wilson 
and all the members of the Cabinet, to the Vice President for presenta- 
tion to the Senate, and to the Speaker for presentation to the House 
of Representatives. 


Resolution adopted by the Associated Chambers of Commerce of the 
Pacific Coast January 24, 1914. 


Whereas on October 2, 1911, the Associated Chambers of Commerce of 
the Pacific Coast, at a meeting at which were present representatives 
of the Chambers of Commerce of San Francisco, Los Angeles, San 
Diego, Oakland, Portland, Tacoma, Seattle, and Spokane, adopted 
the 3 1 and resolutions by a unanimous vote; and 

Whereas the building of the Panama Canal was undertaken by the 

ple of the United States in pursuance of the great national pol- 
cy, amongst other things, of proving for the national defense, of 
opening up the shortest possible water route between the respective 
coasts of the United States and foreign countries, to provide through 
natural methods and to preyent monopoly of transportation means 
for transportation between the various sections of the Union at the 
lowest possible cost, to build up and expand our commerce with for- 
eign nations, and, incidentally, to encourage the upbuilding of a now 
decadent merchant marine: Be it 


Resolved, That it is the sense of this meeting that there should be 
no tolls charged through the canal to vessels coastwise flying the 
American flag; and 
Whereas Congress in due time sed a Jaw for the regulation of the 

Panama Canal, which includes the provision exempting American 

ships engaged in the coastwise trade from the sy fe eh of tolis for 

the passage of ships through said Panama Canal; and 
Whereas a protest has been filed by the Government of Great Britain 
against this provision, upon the ground of the provision of the Hay- 

Pauncefote treaty which reads, “ The canal shall be free and open 

to the vessels of commerce and war of all nations observing these 

rules, on terms of entire equality; and 

Whereas for the reason that ships flying a foreign flag have not been 
and are not now permitted by law to engage in the coastwise trade, 
and are therefore not affected by any concession which the United 

States Government may desire to extend to American vessels engaged 

in the coastwise trade, and such concession is not in contravention 

of the treaty; and 

Whereas the rivers and harbors act of 1884, section 4, uses the follow- 
ing language: “No tolls or operating charges whatever shall be 
levied upon or collected from any vessel, dredge, or other water craft 
for ing through any lock, canal, canalized river, or other work 
for the use and efit of navigation now belonzing to the United 

States, or that may be hereafter acquired or constructed”; and 
Whereas from the point of view of the membership of the Associated 

Chambers of Commerce of the Pacific Coast no tenable or reasonable 

5 70 can be found for the contention for the claim advanced by 

reat Britain: Therefore be it 

Resolved, By the Associated Chambers of Commerce of the Pacific 
Coast that we disclaim any intention or desire to avoid in the slightest 
degree any treaty obligation of the United States; that we claim for 
the poopie of the United States and for those of the Pacific coast ns 

tive a rd for treaty obligations or obligations of any other sort 
as those held by the citizens of any other country, and rticularly 
those of Great Britain, to whom we concede a high regard for all such 
obligations. Nevertheless, in a matter of such great importance as 


for the protection of our coast- 
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thet under consideration, in Which we feel that the interests of all the 
people of the Pacific coast are 5 5 Involved. we can not concede to 
any foreign Government the right to interpret a matter which we 
regard as heing one entirely within the powers of the American Gov- 
ernment, namely, that of r the terms upon which American 
vessels may do business through an Amerlean- constructed canal with 
other American ports, lu which business the vessels of no foreign coun- 
try can or have engaged; be it further 

Resolved, That the President and Congress are hereby urged, with 
all proper courtesy and respect to the Government of Great Britain, 
to stand firmly upon tlie principle herein set forth, and to refuse to 
have stricken from our statute ks, or from actual enforcement, the 
law exempting from tolls through the Panama Canal of American ships 
engaged in the coastwise trade; be it further s 

Resolved, That certified copies of these resolutions be transmitted by 
the president and secretary of this Associated Chambers of Commerce 
of the Pacific Coast to the President of the United States, to the sey- 
eral members of his Cabinet, and to each of the Senators and re- 
sentatives in Congress, and to the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States of America. 

ASSOCIATED CHAMBERS or COMMERCE 
ÒF THE PACIFIC COAST. 
ARTHUR W. KINNEY, President. 
C. W. BURKS, Secretary. 
IRIST-AMERICAN TEAGUE, 
Oakland, Cal., March 9, 191}. 

At a largely attended meeting of the Irish-American League of Ala- 
méda County, held on above date at Enterprise Hall, the following 
resolution was adopted unanimously : 

“We, the members of the Irish-American League of Alameda County, 
and as citizens of the United States, do hereby protest against the 
repeal of the free-tolls provision for the Panama Canal, 

“We commend highly United States Senators CHAMBERLAIN, of Ore- 
gon, and O’GorMAN, of New York, and Representative Oscar UNDER- 
woop, the minority leader of the House of Representatives, and also 
our own ‘Young Giant of the West.“ the Hon. J. R. KxNow1axp, of 
Alameda County, for thelr stand on the free-tolls question. 

“We are also opposed to submitting to arbitration any question that 
may arise about the canal, as the canal was made ble only by 
American brains, brawn, and money. 2 

“Mindful of George Washington’s warning to keep aloof from all 
foreign entangling alliances, we believe if same is adhered to arbitra- 
tion is unnecessary: And be it 

Further resolved, That a copy of this resolution be given to the 
press and a copy also be sent to the gentlemen mentioned herein.“ 

Nort Sipe BOARD or Trapr, 
Borough of the Brong, N. Y., March 30, 191}. 
Hon, Josera R. KNOWLAND, Congressman. 

Dear Sin: At a regular ey meeting of the North Side Board of 
Trade held on Wednesday evening, March 25, 1914, the following 
resolution was adopted and the secretary authorized to send you copy 
of same: ~ 
“Whereas the question of tolls for American vessels is now before 

Congress: 

“ Resolved, That the North Side Board of Trade favors the exemption 
of American coastwise vessels from such tolls on the Panama nal 
when going to or between American ports; and be it further 

“ Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be forwarded to our 
Representatives In Congress at Washington, D. C.“ 

Yours, very truly, 


[sear] Caas. E. Rew, Secretary, 


YocuNe MeEx’s REPUBLICAN CLUB OF LOS ANGELES COUNTY, 
Los Angeles, Cal., March 19, 191}. 


Resolutions, 


Whereas the Interstate and Foreign Commerce Committee of the House 
of Representatives has recommended the passage of a bill repealing 
free tolls for American ships engaging in coastwise trade; and 

Whereas the President and the leaders of the Democratic Party are 
trying to force this bill through Congress, thereby repealing one of 
the planks of their party platform; and 

Whereas such-action on the part of Congress would be a death blow 
to the American merchant marine, a permanent burden to the Pacific 
coast, and a serious handicap to the entire country: Therefore be it 


Resolved, That it is the sentiment of the Young Men's Republican 
Club of Los Angeles County that the Panama Canal belongs to the 
American People, and that the American people, who spent $400,000,000 
to build this canal, should reap the greatest possible benefit to accrue 
from its opening, even though such action on their part should offend 
some foreign power or powerful corporations, and that this organiza- 
tion is unalterably opposed to the repeal of free tolls: And be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions be sent by the 8 
In the name of this organization, to Woodrow Wilson, President of the 
United States; to United States Senators Joux D. Works and GEORGE 
C. PERKINS; to Representatives WILLIAM D. STEPHENS, CHARLES BELL, 
und Joserm R. KNOWLAND. 


Resolution adopted at n mass meeting of Philadelphia citizens, at which 
there were 3,600 in attendance, 
Manen 30, 1914. 


ASK CONGRESS TO SAFEGUARD COUNTRY’S SOVEREIGN RIGHTS. 


Congress was called upon, in forcible terms, to crush the plan to sur- 
render the sovereign rights of the American peonia in a resolution 
unanimously adopted by the big assemblage of patriots at the Academy 
of Music last night to protest against the repeal of the clause in the 
2 Canal bill exempting American coastwise vessels from paying 
tolls. 

The resolution follows: 

Because England makes a territorial claim when she declares that 
the Hay-Vauncefote treaty not only encumbers the Panama Isthmus 
territory of the United States with equal rights of use by all other 
nations, but impresses upon it a servitude by which the United States 
loses the free use of its own canal for its own vessels, a claim England 
sought to establish in the ceneral arbitration treaty of 1897, rejected by 
the Senate of the United States; and 

Because the Hay-Pauncefote treaty assumes the United States to be 
the owner of a canal built by it on its own territory, and therefore the 


LI——22 


United States has the right to fix the terms upon which other nations 
may use it; and 

Because Woodrow Wilson, President of the United States of Amer- 
ica, accepts the contention of England and demands of Congress of the 
poh tates an unconditional surrender to England to sovereign 
r 3 


* Therefore eltizens of the United States of America 


athered in 
Philadelphia in to protest against this action and to demand that 
the Con prohibit this most unwarranted the surrender of the sov- 


ereign rights of the poopie of the United States, and we suggest and 
urge like action by citizens in other States, to the end that the rejec- 
tion of the demand of the President for repeal of the Panama Canal 
free tolls for American ships trading between American ports act be 
general and irresistible, 

“So we resolve.” 


SOCIETIES AND ORGANIZATIONS AGAINST REPEAL OF FREE-TOLL PROVISIONS, 


Andrew Jackson Branch of the American Continental League, 
of New Haven, Conn., protesting repeal of clause for free tolis 
for American vessels through Panama Canal; to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

Abraham Lincoln Branch, American Continental League, of 
Cohoes, N. Y.; of Thomas Jefferson Branch, American Conti- 
nental League, of Philadelphia, Pa.; of Franklin Branch, Ameri- 
can Continental League, of Philadelphia, Pa.; and of Samuel 
Adams Branch, American Continental League, of Philadelphia, 
Pa., romoustruting against the repeal of the provision in the 
Panama Canal act exempting American coastwise shipping 
from the payment of tolls, which were referred to the Com- 
mittee on Interoceanic Canals. 

Nathan Hale Branch, American Continental League, of 
Columbus, Ohio; of the German-Irish-American Alliance of 
Newark, N. J.; of Francis Scott Key Branch, American Conti- 
nental League, of Brooklyn, N. Y.; and of Dewitt Clinton 
Branch, American Continental League, of New York City, re- 
monstrating against the repeal of that provision of the Panama 
Canal act exempting American coastwise shipping from the 
payment of tolls, which were referred to the Committee on 
Interoceanic Canals. 

Yorktown Branch, American Continental League, of Philadel- 
phia, Pa.; of George Washington Branch, American Continental 
League, of Philadelphia, Pa.; of Commodore John Barry Brauch, 
American Continental League, of Philadelphia, Pa.: of Patrick 
Henry Branch, American Continental League, of Philadelphia, 
Pa.; of Paul Revere Branch, American Continental League, of 
Leominster, Mass.; of George Washington Branch, American 
Continental League, of Danbury, Conn.; of Andrew Jackson 
Branch, American Continental League, of Butte, Mont.; and of 
George Washington Branch, American Continental League, of 
Minneapolis, Minn., remonstrating against the repeal of that 
part of the Panama Canal act exempting American coastwise 
shipping from the payments of tolls, which were referred to the 
Committee on Interoceanic Canals. 

Memorials of Lafayette Branch, American Continental League, 
of Jersey City, N. J.; of Lincoln Branch, American Continental 
League, of Providence, R. I.; and of Local Division No. 1, An- 
cient Order of Hibernians, of Danbury, Conn., remonstrating 
against the repeal of that part of the Panama Canal act ex- 
empting American coastwise shipping from the payment of tolls, 
which were referred to the Committee on Interoceanic Canals. 

Commodore Barry Branch of the American Continental 
League, of Philadelphia, Pa., urging defeat of attempts to repeal 
clause in Panama Canal act exempting American coastwise ship- 
ping from payment of tolls; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce, 

Andrew Jackson Branch, American Continental League, of 
New Haven, Conn.; of Washington Branch, American Conti- 
nental League, of Hazelwood, Pa.; of Anthony Wayne Branch, 
American Continental League, of Philadelphia, Pa.; and of John 
Adams Branch, American Continental League, of Philadelphia, 
Pa., remonstrating against the repeal of the provision in the 
Panama Canal act exempting American coastwise shipping from 
the payment of tolls, which were referred to the Committee on 
Interoceanie Canals. 

United Irish Societies of San Francisco, Cal., remonstrating 
against the repeal of the exemption clause of the Panama Canal 
act, which was referred to the Committee on Interoceanic. 
Canals, 

Memorial of the Essex County Board, Ancient Order of Hiber- 
nians, at Lynn, Mass., protesting against repeal of the canal- 
tolls exemption; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, 

Irish-American Societies of Ansonia, Conn., remonstrating 
against the repeal of the clause of the Panama Canal act ex- 
empting American coastwise vessels from the payment of tolis, 
which was referred to the Committee on Interoceanie Canals. 

-Central Labor Union of Philadelphia, Pa., protesting against 
repeal of canal-tolls exemption; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 
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RIVERSIDE Bustxuss Max's ASSOCIATION, 
Riverside, Cal., March E, 191}. 


At the regular meeting of the Riverside Business Men's Association 
vening, Mareh 


heid teensy! ia 

unanimously adopted, te wit: 

“Whereas believing that the interests of California and the Pacific 
coast would be sacrificed by the repeal of the free tolls for American 


11, 1914, the following resolution was 


ships passing through the Panama Canal and the benefits of the 
nea —.— shippers and consumers on the coast would be sacri- 
eed by suc’ : 


“Resolved, That the ‘Riverside Business Men’s Association res - 


fully urges npon our California Senators and Congressmen in Wash- 
poe ary 5 cy use their influence and votes to defeat the proposed 
repeal; an 


“Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be sent by the secretary 
o this association to each of our Senators and Congressmen at Wash- 
ngton.” 


Respectfully submitted. 
RIVERSIDE BUSINESS Mxx's ASSOCIATION, 
By O. P. Sanpers, Secretary. 


OPEN FORUM, SEATTLE. 
- SEATTLE, WASH., March 29, 1914. 
Whereas all political parties in the United States either expressed their 
opinion in their platforms as favoring free tolls for our coastwise 
8 ipping through the Panama Canal or were silent upon the subject, 
and no political party e: an 2 as free tolls; and 
Whereas 1 dent Wilson lf on the 15th day of August, 1912, in 
a public address favored and extolled the legislation for free tolls and 


upheld the platform of the Democratie Party thereon; and 
Whereas the President has recently, by a message to the Con re- 
versed his opinion on free tolls and asked for a repeal of clause 


granting free tolls to our coastwise shipping without giving sufficient 
reasons therefor; and 
Whereas our Senators and tatives have oe yee and are re- 
questing a good and sufficient reason for the rej and are preparing 
to uphold the position the Congress and the_ ident have already 
hover in thisenatter and which has become and is the law: Therefore 
t 
Resolved by the Open Forum (assembled in City Hall Park this 29th 
day of March, 1914), That we hereby petition our Senators and Repre- 
sentatives in the Congress to continue requesting further information 
and that the President furnish the same, and that we petition and urge 
them to use all means in their power that the free-tolls elause is not 
repealed and that our coastwise shipping is not subjected to any for- 
0 speetfully. submitted 
espec 7 3 
THE Oren FORUM, 


By RICHARD MANSFIELD WHITE, Secretary. 


The above preamble and resolution petition was adopted by a vote of 
500 for and 1 against after two hours’ discussion. E 1 W 


LOS ANGELES GRAIN EXCHANGE. 
ple of California and the Pacifie coast have looked 
letion of the Panama Canal in the belief that its 
construction thro a under the sovereignty of the Ameri- 
can Government would result a practical extension of the coast 
line of the United States from the Pacific to the Atlantic Ocean, 
thus resulting in the freedom of trade throughout the United States 
untrammeled by canal tolls or other forms. of restrictions of trade; 


Whereas the 
forward to the co 


commercial bodies and people of the entire country; an 

Whereas great Britain has entered a protest against said act 5 
American shipping from the payment of tolls upon the ground tha 
it is in confilet with the Hay-Pauncefote treaty; and 

Whereas said treaty was enacted at a time when this country had no 
rights on the I us of Panama and possessed no territory in that 
section, and it was contemplated that the canal was to be constructed 
through forelgn. territory; and 

Whereas the United States, subsequent to the enactment of that treaty 
secured from the Government of the Republic of Panama a 8 
head 10 miles in width from the Atlantic to the Pacific, which 
str 
States as any part of continental United States; and 

Whereas the shipping of no foreign coun has ever been 8 to 
engage in the coas trade of the United States, and all regulation 
of such traffic has been the exclusive province of the United States 
Nacho Ser gy ho which no foreign government has ever before 
assumed to have rights to control: Now, therefore, be it 
Resolved, That this meeting of directors of the Los Angeles Grain 

Exchange enters its earnest protest 1 the proposed surrender to 

Great Britain upon a matter which, in our opinion, is purely one of 

domestic concern and regulation; be it further 

urge the Senators and Representatives 

of the State of California in the Oaa of the United States to stand 

firmly upon the rights of the United regulate its own coastwise 

commerce by the exemption of 2 of tolls or any other form of 

tribute, and to oppose and vote against the proposed repeal of the 

oe from tue payment of tolls of American shipping engaged in 


1841. (Signed) Los ANGELES GRAIN EXCHANGE. 
By O. H. Griesons, Secretary. 


HeaDQuaRTERS SERGEANT HaMrerox Fin Camp, No. 46, 
DEPARTMENT oF NEW YORK, 
UNITED SPANISH WAR VERETANS, 
New York, March 21, 191}. 
To the honorable the CHAIRMAN or THE 
ISTEROCEANIC CANALS COMMITTFE, 

United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 
Sm: At a regular muster 7 it was 
unanimously resolved that this organizatiom go om record as utterly 


of territory is as much a part of the territory of thé United į 


opposed to the surrender of any of the benefits to our citizens 
out of the construction, ownership, and operation of the 8 
arguing, as we do, that any yielding to an unwise and unwarranted 
expediency of any of our legitimate rights in that which is undonbtedly 
our own would outweigh in ultimate disastrous resuits any fancied 
security that may be thought necessary for a temporary, insecure, and 
insincere protestation of a purchased friendship at a sacrifice of all 
harmony in our future foreign ard domestic relations by those who are 
opposed to the pna le of free tolls in the Panama Canal to our own 
coastwise shipping wi our own waters and along our own coast: and 
i Whereas the Panama Canal having been built entirely by the United 
States of America at the sacrifice of its own efforts and resources, we 
see no reason for, and are unanimously op) to, any restrictions 
being imposed upon our coastwise shipping that will deny to them the 
full enjoyment of our national waterways, to which they are entitled 
by the executive construction, ownership, and operation of this stu- 
pendous engineering undertaking; and 

Wherens it was never the Intention of the signers of the Declaration 
of Independence or the founders of this great Republic to permit ans 
interference in our internal affairs, nor has it since been the policy of 
those who carried forward the work of the fathers or to permit specious 
8388 to lead us astray from the path of right and justice; there- 
0 

Resolved, That we call upon our Representatives in Congres 
particularly pa honorable committee, 155 urge upon all 9 
most emphatically repudiate the intermeddling of unfriendly influences, 
inimical to the patriotic consideration of the just rights and interests 
of our citizens, an honorable conception of our country’s institutions, 
and a loyal support and earnest respect for all those things which have 
ever been dear to the heart of every true American: and be it 

1 aiek a ain 12 — one: 2 of Lo ust rights of our 
coun were we abrogate treaties t would 
freedom in our Internal affairs. ta 

W. R. Wurtixa, Adjutant. 


ANCIENT ORDER OF HIBERNIANS, . 
New BRITAIN, CONN., March 15, 194}, 


At the regular meeting of the Rev. W. A. Harty Branch of the Ancien 
Order of Hibernians assembled to do honor to the martyr 2 
Robert Emmet, we, the 600 members of the above-named branch, pro- 
claim anew our allegiance to this great Republic, in which so many of 
our ple have found a home and to which they have given loyal and 
unstinted service from the Revolutionary st e to the present day, 
coloring its battle fields with their blood and contributing their full 
share to the building of the strength and prosperity which have made 


E We. tink: TO have earned the Hight io Tol 
ee o have earn to full citizenshi ven 
the law of the land, and which’ bes ever becn prin: Bh geet aed 
for the welfare and glory of these United States and the promotion and 
of government as established ty the Father 
of our Republic. 


extension of the princip 

We resent the attempt of a section of the dally press, inspired b 
foreign influence and acting for English interests, . aan limit 
our citizenship to the mere act of voting and to misrepresent our 
are ts Te TO Reso as 

n civ e as well as in war our race have done their full duty to 
these United States, and never has that duty been more N 
formed than in our varene on our better, more intimate, and 
more recent knowledge of English methods, who now seek by tbe in- 
sidious wiles of British diplomacy under the mask of peace to entangle 
our Government in the quarrels aud rivalries of the Old World. 

We congratulate Senator James A. O Gonudax, and Representatives 
UNDERWOOD, MANN, DOREMUS, KNOWLAND, Rant, and MERDOCK for 
8 American spirit, manifested by their action on the free- 

We protest against the repeal of the free-tolis provision of the Panama 
Canal act at the dictation or solicitation of England. 

We affirm that the free-tolis provision does not vlolate the Hay- 
Launcefote treaty, and that England, having openly broken the Cisyton- 
Bulwer treaty by annexing the Belize territory, is not in a position to 
charge the United States with a breach of national honor. She swept 
the sea of American commerce during the Civil War, and would now 
dictate the terms on which American ships are to compete with her 
ships in an American waterway built with American money. 

We also congratulate Senator CHAMBERLAIN for the resolution he 
introduced into the Senate calling upon Ambassador Walter H. Page 
for an explanation of his speech in London, in which significant mention 
is made of the Monroe doctrine and the Panama Canal act; and we as 
citizens would favor his recall by the President of the United States 
if his utterances on that ocension were reported correctly by the Ameri- 
can press of this country. 

Resolved, therefore. at copies of these resolutions be sent to 
President Woodrow Wilson; Vice President Thomas R. Marshall: Sec- 
retary of State William J. Bryan; Hon. Witniax J. STONE; Hon. CHAMP 
CLARK, 7 —.— of the House of Representatives; Committee on Foreign 
Affairs; Committee on Interoceanic Canals; and to the Senators and 
Representatives from the State of Connecticut, with a request that 
they be printed in the ConcressionaL RECORD. 

T. C. Surrn. Chairman. 
J. F. Meenas, Secretary. 


TAXPAYERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


The Springhurst Taxpayers’ Association, of Bronx County, in meeting 
assembled at their clubhouse, No. 1085 Leggett Avenue, on the 28th day 
of March, 1914, unanimously adopted the resolutions that follow: 


Whereas there is now pending before Congress the matter of the repeal 
of the free tolls on the Panama Canal; and 
Whereas the last Congress has seen fit to exempt constytse vesecis from 
the payment of tolls In the Panama Canal; and 
Whereas the money, skill, and ingennity of the American people have 
accomplished the gigantic task of digging said canal: Now be it 
Resolved, That we, the Springhurst Taxpayers’ Association. of Bronx 
County. hereby appeal to our Representatives in Congress to take a 
firm stand against the repeal of said free tolls and in demonstrating 
to the English Government that we conduct our Government in the 
Interest of the citizens of this country and without dictation from any 
outside Government, and least of all England. 
C. A. ARNSTELN, Secretary, 
912 Brook Avenue, 
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New YORK, March 28, 191}. 

Dear Sir: At a meeting of the Citizens’ Democracy held this evenin 
the following resolution was adopted and the andersigned were di 
to forward it to the New York Members of Congress: 

Resolved, That, having in mind the rights, dignity, and honor of the 
United States and the Interests of its coastwise shipping, we protest 
against the attempt to repeal the free-tolls provision of the Panama 
Canal act at the dictation of England and the transcontinental rail- 
roads, and we urge the Members of both Houses of Congress to vote 
against repeal and preserve to the United States the right to control 
its own waterway for all time. 

Respectfully, 
G. Mcrray HULBERT, Chairman. 
JOHN T, MARTIN, Secretary, 
2593 Valentine Avenue, 


GERMAN SOCIETY. 


Die Vereinigte Deutsche Gesellschaften der Stadt New York, 
an organization in the city of New York composed of 110 so- 
cieties and a membership of 11,000, at a meeting of its execu- 
tive board passed the following resolutions: 


Whereas the Panama Canal has been built by Americans with $400,- 
000,000 of American money upon American soil and is therefore an 
American waterway, through which American vessels engaged in do- 
mestie trade should be as free from tolls as are any other American 
ships using any other American inland waterway; and 

Whereas the right of American coastwise ships to free tolls has been 
upheld by Roosevelt and Taft, Republican Presidents; by two Senates 
and three Congresses; by Olney, Democratic, and Knox, Republican, 
Secretaries of State; by the United States Supreme Court; by high 
American authorities; and even by the note of the British lega- 
tion in 1912; and 

Whereas Congress in 1912 exempted American coastwise ships from 
tolls and the three great political parties and 13,000,000 voters ap- 
proved such exemption; and 

Whereas Hon. Woodrow Wilson, as a candidate for President, standing 
upon the Democratic platform and individually, pledged himself to 
free tolls; and f 

Whereas the British Government alone protested against such exemp- 
tion, the country which has violated every treaty it ever had with 
America or any other nation, and whose interpretation of any ty 
anoula, in the light of history, be viewed witb distrust and sus- 
plelon: 


Resolved, That while we do not 5 the good faith of our Presi- 
dent, we, as American citizens, declare for an American and against a 
British interpretation of the Hay-Pauncefote treaty. 

Resolved, That we call upon the ‘President of the United States to 
withdraw his apponi to Congress to repeal the free-tolls provision and 
afford the people of this country, who unanimously declared in favor 
of the American interpretation of the Hay-Pauncefote treaty, an oppor- 
tunity at the November elections either to reverse themselves or rede- 
sae — 5 approval of the American interpretation of the Hay-Paunce- 
‘ote treaty. 

Resolved, That in any event we call upon all the Members of Con- 
gress, and specifically upon those of the State of New York, to uphold 
the American interpretation of that treaty and so prevent a 8 
though well-meaning President from inflicting a loss to natio dig- 
nity upon this country and from surrendering American rights to our 
traditional British enemy. à 


NEW YORK CITY CLEVELAND DEMOCRACY, 


The action was taken at a meeting held in the rooms of the Cleveland 
Democracy, No. 1939 Madison Avenue. ‘The resolutions reaffirm the 
Democratic platform relative to exempting coastwise American ships 
from canal tolls. 

The meeting was called by Chairman Selden, of the Democratic Asso- 
ciation of New York County, and the resolutions were introduced by 
County Clerk Schneider and seconded by Gustavus A. Rogers. 

“We represent over 100,000 independent Democrats who voted for 
President Wilson,” sald Mr. Schneider in offering the resolutions, “and 
we believe that internal-commerce regulations should not be read into 
treaty obligations.” 

The resolutions follow: 


“ Whereas A lis has passed a regulation exempting American ships 
employed in coastwise trade from paying tolls on passing through 
the Panama Canal, and under an act of Congress no ships but 
those owned by citizens of the United States are allowed to engage 
in coastwise trade; and 

“Whereas the rna through which the Panama Canal passés is a 
part of the United States, acquired by treaty and purchase; and 

“Whereas the Panama Canal was purchased and built by the United 
States with its own money and is now under the contro! and super- 
vision of the War Department, an administrative department of the 
Federal Government, we consider that such exemption is nothing 
more than an interstate regulation, similar to railroad regulations ; 
and no more subject to treaty regulations with foreign powers than 
any other departmental order; and 

“Whereas the Democratic delegates, in convention assembled, at Balti- 
more, Md., in June, 1912, adopted the following paragraph relative 
2 oe 5 5 onn Teang as on 1 We Fontan the exemption 
rom tolls of American ships engage coastwise trade passing 
through the Panama Canal’; and n 

“ Whereas our loyal and sincere 8 75 0 of the candidates of the Demo- 
cratic Party contributed largely to their election; and 

“Whereas President Wilson in his campaign speeches reaffirmed 
and again the principles of the Democratic platform, and eu 
larly that section relating to the Panama Canal: Be it 


_ “Resolved, That we, independent Democrats of the county of New 
York, reaffirm the principles of the Democratic platform as adopted by 
the Democratic national convention at Baltimore in June, i912, and 
subsequently indorsed by President Wilson, 2 that paragraph 
reading as follows: We favor the exemption from tolls of American 
8 . in coastwise trade passing through the Panama Canal’; 

er 
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“Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions be sent to the President, 
the Democratic Senator from New York, the chairman of the national 
Democratie committee, the chairman of the State Democratic com- 
mittee, the governor of the State, and the press.” 


A few of the organizations that haye formerly passed resolu- 
tions protesting against the repeal of the free-tolls provision: 


The Southern Commercial Congress. 
The National Rivers and Harbors Congress. 
The Lakes-to-the-Gulf Deep Waterways Association. 
Chamber of Commerce and Business League of Mobile, Ala. 
Chamber of Commerce of Oakland, Cal. 
The Legislature of the State of California. 
The Tacoma Commercial Club, of Tacoma, Wash. 
The Industrial Association of Keokuk, Iowa. 
The Merchants’ Association of New York City. 
The Chamber of Commerce of Alameda, Cal, 8 
The New York Board of Trade and Transportation, of New York City. 
The General George A. Custer Council, No. 22, Junior Order of United 
American Mechanies, of Oakland, Cal. 
The Chamber of Commerce of Tacoma, Wash. 
The Chamber of Commerce of Olympia, Wash. 
The New Orleans Progressive Union, of New Orleans. La. 
The New Seattle Chamber of Commerce, of Seattle, Wash, 
The Chamber of Commerce of Boston, Mass. 
The Maritime Association of the Port of New York. 
The Chamber of Commerce of Bellingham, Wash. 
The Chamber of Commerce of Everett, Wash. 
The Port Townsend Commercial Club, of Port Townsend, Wash. 
The Chamber of Commerce of San Francisco. 
The Cotton Exchange of Savannah, Ga. 
The Board of Trade of Tampa, Fla. 
The Superior Commercial Club, of Superior, Wis. 
The Chamber of Commerce of. Philadelphia. 
The Chamber of Commerce of Aberdeen, Wash. 
The Chamber of Commerce of Hoquiam, Wash, 
The Central Labor Council of Portland, Oreg. 
0 The Chamber of Commerce and Merchants’ Exchange of Cincinnati, 
hio. 
The National Board of Trade. 
The Chamber of Commerce of San Jose, Cal. 
The Chamber of Commerce of Los Angeles, Cal. 
The Bremerton Commercial Club, of Bremerton, Wash. 
The Raymond Commercial Club, of Raymond, Wash. 
The State Railroad Commission of California, 


Panama Canal Tolls, 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JAMES P. MAHER, 


OF NEW YORK, 
In toe Hovse or Representatives, 


Tuesday, March 31, 1914, 
On the bill (H. R. 14385) to amend section 5 of “An act to provide for 


the opening, maintenance, protection, and operation of the Panama 
cae and the sanitation of the Canal Zone,” approved August 24, 


Mr. MAHER. Mr. Speaker, the Panama Canal is nearing 
completion and will soon be thrown open to the commerce of the 
world. We entered upon this great undertaking after other 
world powers had attempted it and failed. We have expended 
$400,000,000, raised by taxing the American people, in order 
that we might succeed where these others had failed. And now 
that American genius and determination and tieasure have 
achieved a glorious triumph, it is suggested to us by a hered- 
itary enemy that we forego all the substantial fruits of our 
accomplishment and accord to all the nations of the world, who 
have neither contributed labor nor genius nor paid toll in lives 
or dollars, equal privileges with the people who haye made this 
great canal possible and who have paid the cost. ; 

We have a treaty covering this point, a treaty with Great 
Britain, the nation whose shipping through our canal will 
equal that of the rest of the world combined. Able men in this 
House have in all sincerity disagreed and divided upon the in- 
terpretation of this treaty. It then becomes apparent that the 
treaty is susceptible of more than one interpretation, and the 
question before us now is what interpretation shall we put upon 


it. The eyes of the Nation are upon us in this grave crisis, and 


are focused with an intensity which surpasses that which any 
public question has called forth for more than half a century. 
We shall answer to the people for our action, and it behooves 
us to see to it that we who represent the people reflect their 
belief and sentiment as far as is compatible with our national 
honor, - 

When free tolls first came before this House the treaty was 
eonstrued as it should be. to the effect that the canal was an 
American canal, built by American dollars, on American terri- 
tory, and for the American people, and that construction of the 
treaty was voiced in no uncertain fashion by the overwhelming 


7 
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vote recorded in its favor. The Senate in passing the bill in- 
dorsed the views of the House, and it received the unqualified 
approval of the then President of the United States and became 
a law. Ex-President Theodore Roosevelt, in whose administra- 
tion the construction of the canal was begun, concurred in this 
interpretation of the treaty, as did John Hay, our representa- 
tive who helped frame the instrument, and it also found favor 
with President Wilson when he was a candidate for the high 
office he now holds, and with the present Secretary of State. 
It may be assumed that these eminent statesmen and the two 
Houses of Congress made their decision in this momentous mat- 
ter only after mature deliberation, and their views and opinions 
then expressed coincided with mine and constitute the reasons 
why I do not believe we should repeal the law which gives us 
free tolls for American coastwise shipping. 

What are the reasons assigned as so potent and forceful as to 
warrant our abandoning of the rights which we have so dearly 
bought? None at all. We are told that we must recede from 
the stand which we have taken, right or wrong, and that at the 
instigation of Great Britain. To my mind this is the most im- 
pertinent suggestion ever made to this House through an official 
channel and constitutes a reflection on the judgment, integrity, 
and courage of every Member. It is hinted that by surrendering 
our rights in this matter we will incur the doubtful benefit of 
Great Britain’s sanction and prestige in the pressing of some 
other American demand now under discussion with the diplo- 
mats of some other nation. If that demand, whatever it be, be 
founded on right and justice, what need have we of Great 
Britain to enforce it? And what assurance is offered this 
House that this vague right or interest is of greater weight 
than the invaluable interest in the canal which we are asked 
to sacrifice? The suggestion that our coastwise shipping com- 
petes with Great Britain's international trade is absurd on its 
face. The ships of Great Britain and every other nation are 
absolutely precluded, and have been for many years, from par- 
ticipation in our coastwise trade. By what far-fetched theory, 
then, can trade through the canal from New York to San Fran- 
cisco be declared in competition with ships which are forbidden 
to engage in that trade? It would be as proper for Great 
Britain to suggest the rates to be imposed by the great State of 
New York on commerce passing through the Erie Canal, for the 
trade from New York to San Francisco is from one American 
port, in American bottoms, through an American canal, built on 
American territory, to another American port. 

The object of free tolls was well stated by President Wilson 
himself when a candidate for the White House in a speech made 
at Washington Park, N. J., on August 15, 1912, in which he 
said: 


You see the object, don't you? We don't want the railroads to com- 
te with the railroads because we understand that kind of competition. 
We want water carriage to compete with land carriage, so as to be per- 
fectly sure that you are going to get better rates around the canal 
you would across the continent. 


This is one of the substantial returns on the vast capital in- 
yested by the American people in this canal. Now comes Great 
Britain, the avowed attorney of a great transcontinental rail- 
road, asking the repeal of this law, and the President of the 
United States demands that Congress return a yerdict in their 
favor without requiring them to prove their case. 

The effect of acquiescing in these demands would be far- 
reaching, and one of the most drastic results would be a prac- 
tical declaration to the world that we agree that in time of 
war our battleships would have no more right to the use of 
the canal than the ships of our enemy; that we have not the 
right to embark or disembark troops on the canal territory, 
nor to maintain arsenals or storehouses for the munitions of 
war. And all this in the face of Great Britain's express recog- 
nition of our right to fortify the canal. 

Free tolls was an important plank in the platform adopted 
at Baltimore by the Democratic Party, I pledged myself to 
that platform, and I intend to redeem that pledge even though 
exhorted to repudiate it by the man who as a candidate before 
the people so loudly and emphatically declared that the time 
had come when men who promised one way and voted an- 
other would be retired into very private seclusion. 


The soundness of free tolls is sustained by numerous and 
irrefutable arguments, while the proponents of repeal put for- 
ward nothing better than hints and vague suggestions of diplo- 
matic complications. I shall vote against the repeal as un- 
American, and I feel that I can go before my constituents in 
the fall and tell them my actions here have at all times reflected 
their beliefs and sentiments, and that I have remained stanch 
in my support of the party platform. 
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Pall Ilinois Out of the Mud. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. LOUIS FITZHENRY, 


OF ILLINOIS, 
Is true House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, April 6, 1914: 


Mr. FITZHENRY. Mr. Speaker. the good-roads problem in 
Illinois is and has always been a serious one. The exceedingly 
rich soil, which makes her rank so high as an agricultural 
Commonwealth, is the cause of the serious situation which con- 
fronts our people. The general assembly, State, county, and 
township officers are bending every effort to improve the road 
conditions of the State. The Illinois Highway Improvement 
Association, the Illinois Bankers’ Association, and similar soci- 
eties and associations are aiding the public officers in their 
efforts to improve these conditions, 

In line with this effort on the part of the people of the State, 
Hon, Edward F. Dunne. governor, on March 28 issued the fol- 
lowing “ road-day” proclamation, designating April 15. 1914. as 
a “hard-work day” for all public officers and citizens to begin 
practical and effective work upon the improvement of highways: 

PROCLAMATION. 
To the people of the State of Illinois: 

Perhaps no subject bas more thoroughly aroused the le of Til- 
nois to action than has the question of 3 of se ee ath roads. 

In Illinois we are entering upon a new era of road Improvement. 
The new road law of the State, one of the most comprehensive under 
which any State is acting, bas become operative. 

It therefore seems fitting. as the time of year approaches when actual 
work can be done on our roads, that there should be set aside a day 
known as road day, upon which should be commenced coordinated 
and intelligent work in improving the roadways of the State. In the 
observance of this day particular attention should be called to the im- 
proment of our dirt roads, and, so far as practicable, plans should be 
aid whereby actual work shall be initiated on a day set aside for that 
purpose and carried on continuously thenceforth. 

e spirit of the new road law is one of cooperation; the cooperation 
of State officials with local officials, and. more especially, the cooperation 
of the ple themselves with all the officials in their endeavor to carry 
on efficient work, 

Heretofore our road laws have been woefully inadequate and in- 
effective. The Tice law of 1913 now makes possible economical and 
„ efforts, without which eficient results can not be 

ned, 

It is ip percent that the local highway commissioners, the county 
superintendents of highways, the good-roads organizations. and com- 
mereial clubs, in their respective communities, unite in the adoption of 
a plan to organize and carry out this work, so as to give the test 
number of-citizens an opportunity to celebrate the observance of “ road 
day“ by pona work on the roads, such as road dragging. grading, 
draining, hauling. and placing gravel, stone, or other road material, 

I have requested the State highway commission to suggest what class 
of work may be entered into advantageously.. 

It is also advisable that “ road day be observed in the schools. for 
the children of to-day are the citizens of to-morrow, and there should 
be read to the papils in all the schools on this day a short treatise 
dealing with the subject of road improvement, together with this 
proclamation, 

It is hoped that the observance of “road day" will result in the 
. of practical work in the upkeep of the public roads of 

e State. - 

Now, therefore, for the Yigg oem of bringing about the commence- 
ment of comprehensive and coordinate work upon the roadways of 
the whole State, 1 hereby designate Wednesday. April 15, 1914, as 
“road day — not a holiday, but as a hard-work day—upon which day 
I respe ly urge the State highway commission, the State highway 
engineers, county superintendents of highways, town or district road 
officers, their employees, and the public in general to begin practical 
and effective work upon the improvement of highways of the State, to 
continue said work industriously, and“ Pal Illinois out of the mud,” 
which has so grievously cl her rural transportation in the past. 

In witness whereof I. Edward F. Dunne, governor of the State of 
Illinois, do hereunto set my band and cause to be affixed the great 
seal of the State this 23d day of March, A. D. 1914. 

SEAL.] E. F. Duxxx, Governor. 


y the governor: 
Harry Woops, Secretary of State. 

In line with this proclamation I received an urgent appeal 
last Saturday from the Illinois Highway Improvement Asso- 
ciation to take up Illinois road day with the Post Office Depart- 
ment to the end that all postmasters and rural carriers might be 
authorized to cooperate with the State, county, township, and 
municipal officers to make road day in Illinois a success, As 
the result of my efforts I procured the following communica- 
tion from the Postmaster General: £ 


OFFICE OF THE POSTMASTER GENERAL, 
Washington, D. O., April 6, 191}. 
Hon. Louis FrrzHenry, 
House of Representatives, 
My Dran Mr. FrrzHenry: I have received and read with interest 
our letter of the 4th instant in to the observation of April 15, 
914, as -roads day in Illinois, in which you urge the department 


to authorize postmasters to cooperate with the local authorities in the 
improvement of road conditions, 
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The Post Office Department is intimately concerned in the good- roads 
movements. There are now practically 43,000 rural routes, over which 
the annual travel exceeds 300,000,000 miles. There are also about 
150,000 miles of star routes, over which the annual travel exceeds 
80,000,000. miles, The total cost to the Government of this service is 
more than $50,000,000. The combined services reach more than 20,- 
000,000 people. The rural mail service has been and is an important 
factor in our national development. Its great and varied benefits to our 
people are too obvious to require comment. Passable roads have been 
a condition to the establishment and maintenance of rural delivery, and 
this fact has naturally stimulated road building and maintenance activi- 
ties throughout the country. 

Now that the Parcel Post Service is a feature of our 
the rural mail carrier extends to the farmer express facilities formerly 
available only to residents of towns and cities. The heavier load of the 
rural carrier and the consequent increased benefits to the people are 
additional reasons for the further improvement of post roads. It there- 
fore becomes the duty of the Post ce Department to aid in every 
feasible way the State authorities in their endeavor to Improve public 

hways. 

55 — with this policy the department issued instructions in October 
last to sters of all classes to cooperate with their ve 
State and county authorities in their endeavor to improve road condi- 
tions. F have caused these instructions to be n in the daily bul- 
letin of the department in order that postm: rs of Illinois may be 
reminded of the department’s desire im this respect and shall take as 
active an interest in Illinois good-roads as may be consistent with 
the regulations governing their official conduct. 
Yours, very truly, 
A. S. BURLESON, 


Postmaster General. 


ADDRESS BY HON. DANIEL C. vik odor ay ASSISTANT POSTMASTER 
GEN ~ 

Good-roads days are celebrations encouraged by the Post 
Office Department, At the National Association of Postmasters 
of the Second and Third Class, at Washington, D. C., on Tues- 
day, October 21, 1913, First Assistant Postmaster General Dan- 
iel C. Roper delivered an address discussing the subject of good 
roads and urging the members of the convention to use their 
influence in their respective States and localities to procure the 
dedication of certain fixed days as road days for the improve- 
ment of highways and incidentally the dispatch of the mails. 
The address is as follows: 

“Mr. President and members of the National Association of 
Postmasters of the Second and Third Classes, I am pleased to 
greet the members of this convention, constituting, as they do, 
the representatives of the second and third class post offices of 
the country. These classes embrace 7,921, or 94 per cent, of 
the 8,406 presidential postmasters. It may be truthfully said, 
therefore, that you are the backbone of this division of the 
service. 

“ William E. Gladstone, the great English statesman, felt that 
he was never so highly complimented as when referred to as 
‘the great commoner,’ and among the postmasters of the coun- 
try you are entitled to this distinction. You represent post 
offices which serve at once cities having populations ranging 
from a few hundred. to 10,000, and have to do with a yery large 
portion of the commerce of the country at both its point of 
origin and its point of distribution. As our country’s progress 
and development and the convenience and happiness of our peo- 
ple depend largely upon the manner in which this commerce is 
handled, the importance of your realizing the responsibilities 
which rest upon you for efficient postal service can not be over- 
estimated. 

“The great privilege and honor of being a postmaster can be 
enjoyed by less than 60,000 persons out of a population of 
100,000,000. I am sure that you fully appreciate this, as well 
as the responsibilities which it carries, and that you will give 
to the department your undivided cooperation and endeavor to- 
ward bringing our service to that high degree of efficiency 
which an intelligent and progressive citizenship has a right to 
demand. 

“Thought force is the real dynamie factor. We must keep 
our minds open to suggestion, for one of the most unmistakable 
signs of the diminution of a man’s usefulness as a publie or pri- 
vate servant is his manifestation of an unwillingness to con- 
sider or an inability to accept new ideas. Each postmaster has 
learned something through his experience that others: should 
know, and the department must be the great clearing house for 
these ideas. In this way the force of one postmaster’s good 
idea will carry it into every post office in the land. Ideas will 
be welcomed at the department. They will be carefully and 
thoroughly analyzed, tested in certain post offices to be used as 
initial points for sueh service, and when found to. be feasible 
they will be brought to the attention of all postmasters and put 
into operation throughout the service. In this way postmasters 
who have received the least at the hands of nature will be given 
the benefit of the thought and experience of those who. have 
received the most. 

“To. give to the people the very best postal service, adminis- 
tered in the most efficient and therefore the most economical 
manner, is the basic policy of this administration. Quick dis- 
pateh, security, and prompt delivery of the mails, effective co- 


stal system, 


ordination of work, elimination of unnecessary: operations, and 
the substitution of earnest public service for perfunctory office 
holding—these are sought and with your cooperation will be 
attained. 8 

“I wish to take advantage of this opportunity to impress 
upon you postmasters the necessity of giving careful thought 
and consideration to ways and n:eans of handling the enormous 
volume of parcel-post matter which the service will be called 
upon to care for during tl. coming holiday season. The de- 
partment has no doubt as to the capacity of the service to meet 
this demand, but to do so efficiently and effectively every man 
must be alive to the needs of the situation and alert to avail 
himself of the means for satisfying them. In this connection, I 
desire especially to charge your minds with the spirit and pur- 
pose of the letter which is being addressed to you under date of 
the 24th instant on the handling of parcel-post matter. It has 
been the endeavor to embody in this letter such suggestions as 
will be of service to you in the delivery of bulky packages dur- 
ing the rush season. I will quote a portion of this letter for 
your information: 


“At the smaller city delivery offices, where the number of parcols has 
not been such as to require special service, if there is such an increase 
in business that the ar carriers can no longer handle all oF the 
parcels, substitutes on foot should be employed to afford relief. When 
the number of heavy and eye 2 pareels or the area to be covered is 
such that it is not economi to employ a substitute on foot then 
vehicles should be employed, the character of the vehicle depending 
upon the number of pareals. In some places vehicles, such as push- 
carts, bicycles, and motorcycles equipped with baskets are used to ad- 
vantage. As the volume of parcel mail increases horse-drawn vehicles 
without extra drivers should be employed. It is believed that it is not 
economical to ep a automobiles at the smaller city delivery offices 
solely for the delivery of parcels. 

“As the holiday season et pee and the volume of parcel mail 
increases,, sters should endeavor through the means outlined 
above to of the mai! from day to day, not allowing it to ac- 
cumulate and result in congestion in the post office and delay in de- 
A od 8 should be made in advance for substitutes who 
will available for duty, and application should be made for the nec- 
essary auxiliary allowances, If conveyances can be used advantageously 
as indicated, 8 shonld apply for an allowance for temporary 
horse hire. Such applications should show clearly the need for and the 
advantage to be ned by the use of vehicles, 

“ In the event that substitutes are not available, and it becomes abso- 
Intely necessary to employ regular carriers overtime in order to prompt 
handle the mail, they should be paid the pro rata amount to their 
regular salaries for cuch service, and report should be made’ to this 
office In accordance with the instructions of March 28, 1913. 

“Tt is specially important that postmasters give careful atten- 
tion to the condition in which parcel-post packages are received 
from mailers. There is great need of better wrapping and more 
careful labeling. Your attention here is called to our circular 
letter of September 30, 1913, which bears upon this subject, and 
So great is its importance that it became necessary for the de- 
partment to couch its instructions in the following language: 

“Postmasters and clerks are informed that whenever it is shown 
that the loss or damage to a — or its contents is clearly the result 
of improper packing or — n~ at the time of its receipt at the office 
of origin, the person responsible for its acceptance in that condition will 
be held responsible for the damage. 

“Because of the responsible position, already referred to, 
which you hold with respect to the economic development of the 
country, it is appropriate that I direct your attention to a notice 
which appeared in the Postal Bulletin of yesterday calling the 
attention of postmasters to the desirability of cooperating with 
State and county authorities in the interest of better public 
roads. 

“ In establishing our Government its wise founders delegated 
to the States certain powers and functions and reserved others 
to the National Government. Powers affecting local govern- 
ment were almost entirely reserved to the States. and only the 
necessary powers to create a central government and defend it 
against foreign foes, to enable it to establish a system of judi- 
ciary. and to maintain armies and navies were delegated to the 
Federal Government. In the wisdom of our forefathers the 
Federal Government was given the power ‘to establish post 
offices and post roads.” k 

“ One of the first questions that engaged the attention of the 
Federal Congress was the building across the contiuent of a 
post road te bind and hold together the States. Millions of dol- 
lars were spent in the construction of the Cumberland Turn- 
pike, which connected Cumberland. Md.. and Vandalia, Ill, and 
measured 675. miles. Had not Watt invented the steam engine, 
the Government would of necessity have continued to construct 
Government post roads; but following this invention. our Gov- 
ernment authorities diverted their attention and financial aid 
from the dirt post road to the railroad. So the great transcon- 
tinental railroads whieh span the distance between the Atlantic 
and the Pacific Oceans. were built partly with Government aid, 
on the ground that the Government was thereby ‘ establishing 
post roads’ in the meaning of the Constitution. 

Our Postal Service is naturally interested in erery move- 
ment which looks to better public highways. 
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«At this time more than one-half of all the roads of the 
United States are post roads. There are in this country about 
2.200.000 miles of earth roads, and of these nearly 1.200.000 
miles are regularly traveled by rural and star-route carriers. 
This service is being constantly and rapidly extended. 

It is therefore only natural that Congress is now addressing 
itself to the subject of good roads,’ and equally natural that 
the Post Office and Agricultural Departments should be selected 
to cooperate in the experimental measures of Federal aid that 
are now being conducted. This experimental work, which is the 


first of its kind ever undertaken by our Government, is impor- 


tant out of all proportion to the actual results in roads built. 
Much depends upon the proper cultivation of public sentiment 
in this regard, and in the notice promulgated on the 20th of this 
month postmasters are advised that in their capacity as repre- 
sentatives in their communities of the National Government they 
are expected to manifest an active interest in the good-roads 
propaganda, especially on good-roads days’ set aside by the 
governors of States. You represent the commercial branch of 
the Government. the common carrier of letters and packages, 
that is now undertaking to bring its parcel-express facilities to 
the door of every citizen of the United States. The 20.000.000 
residents on rural and star routes must now be reached through 
your instrumentality for the collection and delivery not only of 
letters and newspapers, that weigh little, but also of miscellane- 
ous merchandise in packages weighing as much as 20 pounds 
each. Such a service has never been attempted by private ex- 
press companies, and its effective administration presents many 
problems even to the Government. Chief among these is the 
condition of the roads, 

“Ninety per cent of the highways in the United States are 
earth roads. Such roads are not necessarily bad, ahd, under 
orderly scientific plans of construction and maintenance, may 
be made very good. Although much good work has been done 
in the past decade, there still remains vast room for improve- 
ment. Hope lies mainly in the signs of a general awakening 
of the people to the importance of the mighty task, the per- 
formance of which is a condition to their future prosperity and 
happiness. 

“Here, as public-spirited citizens and as representatives of 
the National Government and the Postal Service, lies your 
opportunity. The most important thing is to bring clearly and 
forcibly to the attention of the people the need for good roads. 

“ Passable roads are now a condition to the establishment and 
maintenance of rural mail delivery, and this requirement has 
had the effect of stimulating road building and repairing. With 
the development of the parcel post a much better condition of 
the roads will become necessary. The National Government 
must therefore stimulate and in many cases lead the agitation 
in each community for better roads. As public-spirited citizens 
concerned in the welfare of your immediate communities and 
as representatives of the National Government concerned in 
the welfare of the Nation, it is your duty to take as active an 
interest in the improvement of road conditions in your respective 
communities as is consistent with the regulations goyerning 
your official conduct. 

“Postmaster General Burleson believes and relies more in 
the wisdom of encouraging thorough and intelligent cooperation 
throughout the entire line of postal employees than in super- 
abundance of rules and regulations. His plan is to place as 
much responsibility as possible on the shoulders of the post- 
masters, and he feels that the degree of satisfaction in which 
‘the postmasters handle the service in their respective com- 
munities will reflect their suitability and usefulness to the 
service. This has been the test that has been applied by the 
Postmaster General in determining whether the best interests 
of the service would permit him to retain postmasters until the 
end of their official terms. The test of the usefulness and suc- 
cess of the postmaster is easy of ascertainment. It is arrived 
at by the answer to this question: Are the postal facilities of 
the community better by having him as postmaster? The same 
test may be applied to your association here in convention as- 
sembled. Is the Postal Service better by its existence? An 
affirmative answer to this question establishes the right of your 
association to exist, while a negative answer either shows 
that it is not measuring up to its possibilities or that its 
existence is not warranted. I apply the same test to the indi- 
vidual, and wait for the reply to the question: Is the com- 
munity better by his existence in it? If your aims and opera- 
tions as individual citizens and as postmasters at the close of 
this convention are for the uplift of the communities and 
post offices which you represent, for a higher degree of efficiency 
and greater service, then your purposes are well founded, your 
faces properly fixed, and you are in an attitude of appreciation 
of the responsibilities inherited from those who haye preceded 
you, and may God speed you in such endeavors,” . 


Equal Suffrage. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. A. W. LAFFERTY, 


OF OREGON, 
In tHe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, April 10, 1914. 


Mr. LAFFERTY. Mr. Speaker, under the leave granted me 
to extend my remarks, I submit the following splendid essay by 
an eminent Episcopal minister of London, the Right Reverend 
the Bishop of Kensington, which expresses my sentiments pre- 
cisely. This essay has already had wide circulation in England. 


THE MORAL ISSUES INVOLVED IN THE WOMEN’S MOVEMENT. 
[By the Right Reverend the Bishop of Kensington.] 


A fresh opportunity will be given at the Church Congress to 
consider the claims which the women’s movement makes upon 
the body of church people. As one who has gradually become 
convinced that this movement has been inspired by a vision of 
those moral and spiritual ideals for which the church has stood 
in all ages, and is constantly sustained by a passionate enthusi- 
asm for righteousness, I venture to address those who have been 
unable to see anything in the demand for the vote deeper than 
a foolish ambition on the part of some womer to enter the arena 
of politics. I am convinced that the great mass of chureh folk 
dismiss the matter as a purely political question which has no 
concern for the church. “The less we have to do with politics 
and politicians the better,” they say; un arena where the dust 
is so vitiating and the atmosphere so demoralizing is one from 
which we can expect no benefit to woman. Let her keep out ¢ 
it at all hazards.” 

It is never easy to discern the great issues involved in a new 
movement. It ha: been particularly hard in this case. The 
agitation which for years proceeded on strictly constitutional 
lines failed to secur: attention. When, to the regret of the vast 
majority of its supporters, it entered upon the phase of mili- 
tancy, it aroused the immediate antipathy of those for whom any 
cause is without further question condemned which resorts to 
methods of violence. At the present time the movement is boy- 
cotted by the press. Under the heading of the suffrage move- 
ment nothing appears save accounts f outrages perpetrated by 
militants, and the conclusion intended to be drawn is that its 
force is spent and the issues raised by it may be ignored. With 
wearisome iteration suffragists have asserted that the vote is 
mainly a symbol, and they have disavowed any support of vio- 
lent or unconstitutional methods. To no purpose. They can not 
secure a hearing. Of the great consuming passion for right- 
cousness, which is the motive of all their enthusiasm, and which 
nothing can quench, those remain apparently ignorant who 
should be the first to extend their sympathy. To those of us 
who have come to know the motives which inspire their leaders, 
and the force of conviction which animates them, it is terrible 
to contemplate the possibility of the church remaining coldly 
apathetic, and content to follow along the line of the world's 
judgment. It seems to us nothing less than a tragedy that so 
splendid a force with which to combat evil in its most strongly 
entrenched position should be lost. It will not be lost if it be 
once realized that there is inherent in this movement a moral 
and spiritual force which is growing in volume and intensity 
daily, a movement by which woman is seeking to possess herself 
of the means to exert a potent influence in life, and to have a 
voice in effecting changes in social conditions essential to purer 
and healthier living. 

The truth is that with the education of wonen there has 
come inevitably a knowledge of the facts of life and an insight 
into their causes which has been simply overwhelming. It is 
absolutely true to assert that the girl of to-day knows the facts 
of life and the conditions which prevail for multitudes of her 
sex, of which her mother was almost entirely ignorant. For 
example, it need not be supposed that the state of the London 
streets is very different to what it was a generation ago. 
Whether it is better or worse it is not easy for anyone to say. 
But whereas a generation ago it was generally regarded as of 
inevitable necessity, it is being looked at to-day by eyes that 
burn with indignation and horror, and with a longing to ex- 
change a state of impotence for one of power to deal with it. 

Beyond the facts which meet the eye there is now a vision 
of the cause for their continued existence, viz, the prevalence 
of a moral standard which society has complacently acquiesced 
in being fixed for man on a plane far below that demanded for 
woman. The day is not so far removed when the unfortunate 
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of the streets was unquestionably condemned as one who by 
reason of ber wickedness entrapped men to their destruction. 
For her there could be no pity. She had fallen by her own 
fault, and no punishment was great enough for her to bear at 
the hands of society. To-day it has dawned on woman's con- 
sciousness that this unfortunate is there not wholly by reason 
of her own wickedness, but because men in large numbers de- 
mand victims for their lust; that while men have expected that 
their wives, sisters, and daughters should be pure, they have an- 
other standard for men, which recognizes the need for the ex- 
istence of a “fallen” class of women. Behind that fact women 
have discerned another, namely, the conditions under whico 
thousands of girls and women are expected to live and work for 
sweated wages, so that a life of honorable toil is, indeed, for 
inultitudes but a grinding slavery. When relief from its sordid 
and insupportable dullness can be so easily purchased by the 
rewards of shame and dishonor, it is not easy to condemn the 
victims so much as the community which tolerates such condi- 
tions for its helpless ones. The traffic which involves thousands 
upon thousands of girls in a life of shame is merely the working 
of that law which seeks the supplv of thoce who will gratify the 
demands of man’s passions and lust. 

The church and other religious bodies have for many years 
engaged in the work of stirring the conscience of the commu- 
nity in this matter. We have engaged in rescue and preventive 
work. In London we claim to have established a network of 
shelters, refuges, and homes, so that the church can hold out 
a helping hand to the tempted and fallen in every part of the 
diocese. But those who have been foremost in this work have 
always realized that the main obstacle in their way has been 
the apathy of the great body of even professing Christian people. 
We have realized that with all our agencies we only touch 
but a fragment of the mass of evil. No cause has made its 
appeal with so little measure of success in securing financial 
support. Our appeal always seemed te fall upon deaf or un- 
heeding ears. both among men and women. We were always 
up against a dead wall of apathy, prejudice, and indifference. 
The dead weight of a moral sense which strangely acquiesced 
in the inevitableness of this social evil has ever been our dead- 
liest foe. For years efforts to amend the criminal law, backed 
by archbishops, bishops, and prominent laymen, were unavailing. 
And then for some inexplicable reason there came a change. 
Last year public opinion became vigorous and overwhelming 
in the endeavor to grapple with the white-slave traffic. So- 
ciety seemed all at once to awake to the fact of its existence. 
It was shocked and horrified to ind that the evil was of gigantic 
proportions; that the traffic was a huge systematized business, 
organized and controlled by the forces of cunning, cruelty, 
and wealth. Victims were being swept into the horrible net 
from every class and condition. They were being procured for 
men. It was not that there was anything new in the facts. 
To what was this stirring of the national conscience due? I 
do not hesitate to assert that it was due to the woman’s move- 
ment. Not only had the noble-hearted women who were its 
leaders fearlessly presented the facts. There had come through 
many avenues a knowledge to women of the standards of sex 
morality accepted by those who made the laws, of the treatment 
of thelr sisters which such standards of morality involved, of 
the state of the law which made easy the ruthless path of the 
procurer and procuress, Of that knowledge expression was 
found in that movement which impels women to step boldly 
into the arena, with a determination to lift womanhood out 
of the depths to which so many have sunk, and to secure such 
conditions of life and a standard of wages as will make the 
path of shame no longer an all but inevitable means of liveli- 
hood for so many of their sisters. 

With this knowledge has come a burning desire to attack 
the evil at its source rather than to spend our strength in miti- 
gating some of its most pitiful effects; to prevent catastrophes 
by removing the cause of disaster. Women have come to 
realize that too long they have consented to acquiesce in the 
continued existence of evils which press with such pitiless 
cruelty upon their sex, and with unerring instinct they have 
seized upon the vital point. 

While we social reformers and rescue workers have been 
content to make heroic efforts to rescue out of the turbid flood 
of evil such portions of the human wreckage which come within 
our reach from the shore, we seem to haye had no eyes for 
those cruel rocks higher up the river on which the frail barks 
were foundering. It is to that critical spot to which the women 
of to-day are pointing. Why not blow up that rock, they say, 
no matter what the risk may be through the explosion to the 
nerves of those who securely live on either bank? That rock 
may be rooted in antiquity, it may have come to be regarded as 
a part of the fixed order of things, but it is removable; let us 


have a hand in helping to remove it. We know the truth of tha 
appeal, That rock stands for conventional public opinion. lè 
has its fixed status in the legislation which has expressed the 
standard of morality accepted by those who, through the poses- 
sion of the vote, alone voice the will of the èommunity. It: 
Stands for that view of womanhood which is as dishonoring to 
man as it is unjust to woman. 

The coincidence of the passing of the criminal law amend- 
ment act with the agitation for woman suffrage is one which 
can not be explained away. We have no wish to belittle the 
efforts made by any who contributed to the result. But justice 
compels us to recognize that our failure in past years was due 
to the absence of that moral sense in the community, due to 
the ignorance of the real facts of life, in which women for gen- 
erations had been held. But now with the inrush of knowledge, 
made powerful by the women’s movement, the conscience of 
the community was stirred to energetic action. The acknowl- 
edgment of this constraining influence was seen in the eager- 
ness with which both political parties passed the bill. The rapid 
change of front then shown by our legislators may infeed have 
been due to a desire to demonstrate what men could do for 
women when they tried. All honor to them that they made 
even a tardy effort. 

It was one thing to pass the bill. We all confidently hoped 
that with this quickening of the national conscience great good 
would result. Enough has happened during the short interval 
in which the criminal law amendment act has been in opera- 
tion to realize the truth of the contention of the leaders of the 
women’s movement that acts of tke legislature can only be 
effectively carried out when they are administered by those 
who are sincerely determined to use the powers which such 
acts create. We have lately seen in the conduct of the Picca- 
dilly Flat case enough to deepen our fears that the act passed 
a year ago may prove a dead letter. 

It was the first instance of a woman being charged under the 
criminal law amendment act. The home secretary stated in 
the House of Commons that “the case was opened and pressed 
as a bad one”; that “the indictment included three counts un- 
der section 7 (4) of the criminal law amendment act, 1912, for 
exercising contro] for the purpose of gain over the movements 
of three prostitutes and three counts under section 1 of the 
vagrancy act, 1898, and section 7 (4) of the criminal law 
amendment act, 1912, for living in part on the immoral earnings 
of the same three prostitutes. The maximum penalty for each 
of these offenses is two years’ imprisonment. The Crown pro- 
ceeded with all the charges—none were withdrawn—and the 
prisoner pleaded guilty to all counts of the indictment.” The 
prisoner, Queenie Gerald, was sentenced to three months in 
the second division. The ages of the girls under her control 
were 17, 17, and 18. From letters found in the woman's posses- 
sion it was plain that her wealthy male clients were dealing 
with her as a procuress, i. e., as a person who would procure 
girls who were not prostitutes. “There was abundant evi- 
dence,” Mr. McKenna stated, to show that she defrauded her 
clients, but no evidence to show that she was guilty of procu- 
ration.” She kept within the letter of the law. As her male 
clients did not betray their identity by any signature or ad- 
dresses to their letters. there was no evidence against them. 
But they were guilt, of attempting to procure; they were, in 
fact, the very people against whom the act was framed to pro- 
ceed, but apparently there was no attempt to secure their pres- 
ence in the dock beside the accused woman. A number of 
names were found-in the diary and ledger kept by the woman, 
but, the home secretary explained, the names were not in the 
handwriting of the persons supposed to be referred to,” and so 
“these names were not relevant to the case.” That the first 
test case involving a woman under the act, “ pressed as a bad 
one,” should have met with this fate must be regarded as 
indeed a disaster. 

When one recalls the zeal displayed in the raid made by the 
police upon the offices of the Women's Social and Political 
Union, the pertinacity with which every supposed clue was fol- 
lowed up, and the sentences imposed upon those who were un- 
der any circumstances and from any point of view acting from 
political motives; when one realizes how the mass of citizens 
have indorsed the action of the Government in treating these 
women as criminals of the most dangerous type. one is moved, 
indeed, to marvel. This is the way tbe strong arm of the law 
can work its will against those women who were mainly instru- 
mental in rousing indignation against the horrors of the white- 
slave traffic. Thus the righteous wrath of the nation can find 
its vent in the punishment of political offenders condemned to 
long periods of imprisonment in the third division while women 
of the Queenie Gerald type are put in prison for three months 
in the second division and the charge against her male clients, 
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which would inevitably have involved disclosure of their names, 
is never preferred, 

This latest example of the administration of the law in the 
cases of men whom, as stated in the House of Commons, “the 
law, as it at present stands, can not touch,” is one from which 
only the cynical will derive any satisfaction. We are indeed 
come to a strange pass when the moral sense of the community 
can so signally fail to discriminate between the offenses of 
women engaged in a campaign to secure the franchise and of 
those who engage in the noisome white-slave traffic. Some of 
those who rejoiced at the passing of the criminal law amend- 
ment act a year ago might even find it possible to understand 
that it is this outraged sense of injustice which has led some 
women to resort to methods which, however indefensible they 
may appear, at least are designed to make the people hear. 

In the great mass of the ardent supporters of the women’s 
movement there is a deeply seated longing to go to the root of 
this social evil, with which, for many reasons, both men and 
women are loath to come to grips. They have been driven to 
the conclusion that the only effectual means by which any 
member of the community can contribute to the solution of its 
problems is by the yote. They know that in a democratic state 
the will of the community to create or to remove the conditions 
under which its life shall be lived finds its expression by its 
enfranchised citizens. In them, at least, we have those who 
are eager to serve where service is most needed, zealous to play 
their part in making life richer and fuller and more worth liv- 
ing for the whole body. In a great campaign for righteousness, 
purity, and truth we require all the forces of which the body is 
possessed; we require means by which those forces may be 
applied and their weight brought to bear upon the actual con- 
ditions of life. So long as the aspirations of women to be such 
a force are held in check, and freedom to express themselves be 
denied, we are but missing the most hopeful and fruitful of all 
influences in national life which the goodness of God has giyen 
to mankind. 

Will there noc be found sufficient zeal for righteousness in 
the church to-day to cause us to intervene and prevent a loss 
so grievous? 


A Brief and Appeal. 
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HON. VICTOR MURDOCK, 


OF KANSAS, 
In rue HoUsE or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Saturday, April 11, 1914. 


Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. Speaker, I submit an address to Con- 
gress by Mr. Samuel Gompers, president of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, on the subject of exempting Jabor unions from 
the provisions of the Sherman antitrust law. The matter is 
now at issue here. Mr. Gompers entitles his address “A brief 
It is a remarkable document and well worth 
the study of not only all Members of Congress but of all 
American citizens. It evidences deep study and exhaustive 
research and presents logical conclusions on a question touch- 
ing vitally and fundamentally the Republic. 

This is the brief and appeal prepared by Mr. Gompers, and 
which is addressed to the Members of the United States Senate 
and the House of Representatives: 

“ Since current discussion has been largely upon a matter of 
vital importance to many millions of people whose welfare has 
been intrusted to your keeping. and since special interests have 
endeavored to prejudice the minds of legislators and the public 
and to place them at variance with the contention of the work- 
ers thereon, there rests upon me an imperative duty not only to 
those upon whom the dead weight and burden of industry have 
ever fallen, but to you, that you may avoid being placed in op- 
position to labor's contentions without having had them fully 
and completely-presented for your consideration. 

“The matter to which I refer is embodied in the Bartlett- 
Bacon bills (H. R. 1873, S. 927), Sixty-third Congress. 

“I am addressing you to explain why the workingmen and 
women demand as a matter of social justice and humanity that 
they be given relic? from the status in which they are now 
placed by reason of court interpretations of the Sherman anti- 
trust law of 1890. 

“The history of those who toil has been one of pathos and 
bitter struggle, one of great suffering and indomitable courage. 
In the earlier centuries the toilers were compelled to work at 
the will or caprice of masters who owned their bodies and their 


labor power. Living beings with human hearts and brains were 
legally and socially rated as things, property. As a result of the 
barbarian invasions that overturned the social, economic, and 
political institutions of Europe and produced feudalism, it was 
expedient that changes be made in the status of the workers— 
they were made serfs and villeins. Although their bodies were 
made free, the overlord retained an ownership in their labor 
power. From this status, this semithraldom, the workers strug- 
gled to secure more definite and more advantageous terms af- 
fecting the services they owed, until finally they reached the 
level of freedom of contract. i 

“Yet liberty, equality in justice, equal opportunity, had then 
not been won, nor are they yet assured to those who have al- 
ways been the oppressed wherever or whenever oppression has 
existed. They had no voice or influence in determining the 
laws of the land, ò- in selecting the administrative agents who 
made them effective. The laws of the land had been made by 
those whose interests, environinent, and experience in no way 
touched the world of the workers; political and judicial theories, 
precedents were in accord with the convictions and viewpoint 
of the controlling classes; intellectual life and interests were 
isolated from the y, vrk-a-day world. Ethical and moral stand- 
ards were as yet untouched by enlightened and merciful humani- 
tarianism. It was the task of the workers to present their 
pleas and conceptions of justice so that established practices 
and standards might be broadened to include the welfare of all 
the people. This was the task laid upon untutored, undisciplined 
workers. Opposed to them were the keenest, most subtle intel- 
lects and forces vested interests could retain. Each forward 
step was fiercely contested, The controlling interests would not 
abandon their special privileges even when once lost, but sought 
to regain them by circumyventio i, sophistry, and legal chicanery. 

“Law is a product of two elements—the imperative and the 
traditional. Most of our difficulties have arisen through the 
second element. Precedents and judicial interpretation deter- 
mined by the individual bias of the judge or by prevailing 
economic and political philosophy have been obstacles to the 
adoption of newer ideals of justice and to the shifting of stand- 
ards to suit changing conditions, 

“These are some of the difficulties which the workers of to- 
day inherit from the past ages. They explain why the workers 
now have to combat legal and economic theories which accord 
to employers certain rights to labor power, and why greater 
consideration has been. paid to safeguarding wealth than to 
safeguarding the freedom of the workers who help to create 
that wealth. The workingmen of our country ask most seri- 
ously and solemnly whether it is just that property be hedged 
about by inviolable sanctity while they are denied normal 
activities in furtherance of the welfare of human beings. 


“When feudal regulation of labor conditions was broken 
down by the disturbances resulting from the Black Death, a 
system of state regulation was inaugurated. This was never 
effective, and completely failed under the changes set up by 
the industrial revolution. With the coming of the factory sys- 
tem individual relations between employers and employed be- 
came impossible, and the workers were powerless to protect 
their rights, interest, and even their lives, Collective action by 
workmen in furtherance of such of their own interests as were 
opposed to those of the employers was legislated against as 
‘conspiracy. According to the old political and economic 
theories of justice, employees had no right to withhold labor 
power necessary to the operation of the employer's business, a 
theory eyolved under the conditions of former periods, when 
workmen were the master’s property. We, in our country, 
inherit many of the problems and theories from the old coun- 
try, and some are of our own making. It took years to secure 
relief from the old ‘conspiracy’ laws which curbed and re- 
stricted the workers in protecting and promoting their indus- 
trial rights and interests. When at last it seemed that the 
efforts of the toilers were to be rewarded, the courts of the 
United States, by interpretations which amounted to judicial 
legislation, applied the Sherman antitrust law to trade-unions 
in a way which virtually and actually revived the conspiracy 
laws. 

“When the courts applied the Sherman antitrust Jaw to labor 
organizations they created an offense never intended by the 
makers of that law. As has been repeated again and again, 
but never refuted, as an investigation of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record will prove, the men who drafted the Sherman Antitrust 
Act—Senators Sherman, Edmunds, and George—did not intend 
that it should apply to organizations instituted not for profit. 
On March 25, 1890, when the bill was before the Senate, Senator 
Sherman insisted upon the following amendment: 


“Provided, That this act shall not be construed to apply to any ar- 
rangements, agreements, or combinations between laborers, made with 
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a view to lessening the number of hours of labor or the increasing of 
their wages; nor to any arrangements, agreements, or combinations 
among persons engaged in horticulture or Te made with a 
view of enhancing the price of their own agricultural or horticultural 
products. 

“Senators George and Edmunds did not oppose the amend- 
ment, but regarded it as surplusage. The amendment was 
agreed to while the Senate was sitting in Committee of the 
Whole. On March 26, when the bill came up again for con- 
sideration, Senator Stewart of Nevada said: 

“The original bill has been very much Improved and one of be 885 
objections has been removed from it by the amendment ofe by 
Senator Sherman, which relieves the class of persons who would have 
been first under the prosecution under the original bill without amend- 
ment. è ‘The bill ought now to be satisfactory to every person 
who 5 . to the oppression of labor and desires to see it properly 
rewarded. 


“In advocating the amendment Senator Hoar said in part: 


“T hold we may constitutionally and wisely allow laborers to make 
associations „ * * for the sake of maintaining and advancing their 
wages: „ their contracts are made with corporations who are 
but associations or combinations of capital on the other side. When 
we are promoting and even encouraging that, we are encou ng what 
is not only lawful, wise, and profitable, but absolutely essen al to the 
existence of the Commonwealth itself. 

“ Afterwards the bill was referred to the Committee on the 
Judiciary, where the amendment was suppressed. 

“Because of the failure to include this amendment in the 
law, organized labor was always apprehensive that attempts 
would be made to pervert the act from its real purpose. Nor 
were we mistaken, and that is why we now seek legislative relief 
that organized labor may not be prohibited from doing things 
‘not in themselves unlawful.’ 

“That which we seek is not class legislation. It is a common 
custom in speaking to couple together the words ‘labor and 
capital’ as though they stood for things of similar natures. 
Capital stands for material, tangible things, things separate 
and distinct from personality; labor is a human attribute, in- 
dissolubly bound up with the human body. It is that by which 
man expresses the thought, the purpose, the self that is his 
own individuality; if he is a free man, he has the right to 
control this means of self-expression. This he values above all, 
for if he lose this right to decide the granting or withholding 
of his own labor, then freedom ceases and slavery begins, 

“Under the present industrial order, with its concentration of 
industry on the one hand and the division and subdivision of 
work on the other, the individual workingman is unable to 
maintain his right of self-assertion unaided, hence workers in- 
stituted organizations and banded together to secure for them- 
selves wider freedom of action to regain the economic and 
social power they lost by the conditions mentioned. To classify 
these combinations, not for profit and without capital stock, in 
the same category with corporations, trusts, and monopolies, is 
forcing an indefensible classification and grouping together 
things of a directly opposite character. 

“The associations of working people, commonly known as 
labor unions, deal not with property, material things, but with 
labor power alone, with lives, happiness, rights, and welfare of 
men, women, and children. They strive for the uplift and con- 
servation of the Nation itself. 

“ Corporations, trusts, and monopolies aim to create monopoly 
conditions, to manipulate capital and production so as to secure 
monopoly profits. It is most unjust to try to coordinate these 
two inherently different kinds of organizations and to apply to 
them similar regulations. Justice does not necessarily result 
from the application of identical provisions to all people or to 
all groups or associations of people. On the contrary, it works 
injustice if the conditions, rights, and purposes are dissimilar 
or the people unequally situated. Theoretical justice becomes 
real justice only when men as well as their deeds are taken into 
consideration. 

„It is impossible to legislate equitably for ‘labor’ and ‘ capi- 
tal’ under the same law. Certainly it is not class legislation to 
make different provisions for two things inherently different, 
aiming at different purposes and employing different methods. 
The provisions of no law will admit of universal indiscrimina- 
tive application. 

“This is no ‘ special privilege’ or ‘exemption’ that organized 
labor asks. Our demand for justice is that working men and 
women and their organizations shall not be prosecuted for enter 
ing into any combination or agreement having in view the in- 
creasing of wages, the shortening of hours, or the bettering of 
conditions of labor, or for any act done in furtherance thereof 
not in itself unlawful. 

“Attention is respectfully and particularly called to those last 
four words that have been so persistently and unfairly sup- 
pressed by the press and our opponents. We are not seeking to 


be permitted to do criminal acts, but are demanding that the 
rights of which we have been deprived by judicial interpreta- 
tion be restored to us. We are not asking to be ‘exempt’ from 
the application of a law which properly applies to labor organi- 
zations as well as to other voluntary associations, organized not 
for profit, but we are asking that inherent differences that 
exist be recognized by the laws and the courts as well as by 
reason. 

“The mere fact that a law or a legal precedent exists does 
not necessarily imply that it works justice. Oppression and 
wrong may become established, and under the cloak of authority 
and regularity take on a prestige and a sanctity usually as- 
cribed to accepted rules of justice. These are the insidious 
forces that have fought labor under the guise of conspiracy 
laws, and now seek to accomplish their purpose by interpreting 
the Sherman antitrust law as a modernized conspiracy act. 

“Those rights which we wish restored are rights necessary 
to conducting the normal activities of labor organizations. 
Labor organizations are formed to protect the workers and their 
rights against the cupidity of employers and combinations of 
employers dealing in the products created by labor power. The 
right to cease work, to strike, to withhold labor power, is essen- 
tial to the maintenance of the freedom of the workers. It would 
be impossible to retain present advantages, or to increase wages. 
or to better conditions of work without the right or the power 
to strike, not only as individuals but as organizations. Organ- 
ized labor does not advocate strikes. On the contrary, we de- 
plore the necessity for them, but we know. and we know from 
actual experience, how powerless and helpless workmen would 
be to protect themselves without. the right and the power to 
strike. To make acts in furtherance of these purposes either 
enjoinable or punishable both by fines and imprisonment takes 
from the associations of workers that which gives them virility 
and effectiveness. 

“The men and the organizations that have instituted suits 
against labor unions under this law, the methods that haye been 
employed, and the charges made, make it manifest beyond a 
doubt that the purpose of the prosecutions is not to prevent re- 
straint of trade or competition, but to disrupt or make ineffec- 
tive labor organizations. 

“Those who have been in the ditches, the factories, the grind- 
ing toil of modern industry, know what the labor movement has 
done for human progress and welfare. Those who work for the 
United States Steel Corporation or the Tobacco Trust know 
what it is to deal with organized employers without collective 
protection. In the light of these facts, which are well known, 
would it not be well to consider seriously whether or not this 
fear of alleged ‘conspiracies’ of labor associations should be 
allowed to pervert an effort to arrive at standards of justice that 
do not sacrifice human rights to the right to conduct business? 

Peaceful, rightful attempts to secure advantages for workers 
or to resist deterioration and oppression have been deemed ‘ com- 
binations in restraint of trade.“ The Workingmen's Amalga- 
mated Council of New Orleans struck to induce the employers 
to make a beneficial joint agreement with union labor—a pur- 
pose certainly not in restraint of trade. No violence was 
charged; and yet the court ruled ‘the defendants were in re- 
straint of trade.’ In the case of Loewe v. Lawlor et al. it was 
offered and accepted as evidence of ‘conspiracy’ that out of 82 
manufacturers of hats in the United States, TO were in agree- 
ment with the union of hatmakers to maintain the best stand- 
ards of wages and other labor conditions prevailing in the trade 
Is it any wonder that the men of labor have been forced to the 
conclusion that judicial interpretation of conspiracy is synony- 
mous with successful hostility to the humanizing influences of 
unionism? It is absurd to argue that activities of organized 
labor are intended to destroy or to injure business; such a re- 
sult would defeat the very purpose it has in view, 

“Eyen should the activities of labor organizations be right- 
fully classified as conspiracies, has not the time come when it 
must be considered whether these ‘conspiracies’ of organized 
labor do not do more to further the advancement of humanity 
and national welfare than the property interésts which have 
been heretofore carefully safeguarded? It is no ‘man of 
straw’ that we fear in the application of the Sherman antitrust 
law to organized labor. 

“While it is unthinkable that the organized labor movement 
can be crushed out of existence, yet the repression of normal 
activities, thus rousing among the workers resentment at injus- 
tice, and the denial to them of legal methods of redress, would 
lead to situations and conditions which thoughtful, patriotic 
citizens can not consider without dread. 

“This struggle of the working people to secure individual 
rights and liberty has not been confined to our own country. 
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In England the same problems have been confronted and solved. 
In 1824 Parliament enacted that no workman should be sub- 
ject or liable to any indictment or prosecution for conspiracy, 
or to any other eriminal information or punishment whatever, 
nuder the common or statute law, for entering into any combina- 
tion to obtain an advance or to fix the rates of wages, or to 
lessen or alter the hours or duration of the time of working, 
or to decrease the quantity of work, or to induce another to 
depart from his service before the end of the time or term for 
which he is hired. or to quit or return to his work before the 
same shall be finished, or, not being hired, to refuse to enter 
into work or employment, or to regulate the mode of carrying 
on any manufacture, trade, or business, or the munagement 
thereof.’ 

“For a while the toilers were released from legal shackles, 
but the courts by judicial legislation and interpretation, in 
England as here, sought again to bind on the chains. As soon 
as legislative relief was given against the judicial theory of 
‘criminal conspiracy’ under the common law, the interests took 
refuge behind the doctrine of ‘civil conspiracy. Finally the 
workmen won their fight by securing the British trade disputes 
act of 1906, which contains the following provisions: 


1. The following paragraph shall be added as a new paragraph 


after the first 7 section 3 of the conspiracy and protection 
of property act, 1875: 
An act done in pursuance of eement or combination by two 


an agr 
or more persons shall, if done in contemplation or furtherance of a 
trade dispute, not be actionable unless the act, if done without any 
such agreement or combination, would be actionable.’ 

a — shall be lawful for one or more peresan acting on their 
own behalf or on behalf of a trade union or of an individual employer 
or firm in contemplation or furtherance of a trade dispute, to attend, 
at or near a house or place where a persom resides or works or carries 
on business or happens to be, if they so attend merely for the pi 
of peacefully obtaining or communicating information, or of peacefully 
persuading any person to work or abstain from working. 


“(2) Section 7 of the conspiracy and protection of property act, 1875, 
is hereby repealed from ‘attending at or near to the end of the section. 
. a person in contemplation or furtherance of a 


act done b 
trade dispute shall not be actionable on the ground only that it Induces 
some other person to break a contract of employment, or that it ts an 
interference with the trade, business, or employment of some other 
person, or with the right of some other person to of his capi- 
tal or his labor as he wills, 

“4, (1) An action against a trade union, whether of workmen or 
masters, or against any members or officials thereof on behalf of them- 
selves and all other members of the trade union in respect of any tor- 
tious act alleged to have been committed by or on behalf of the trade 
union, shall not be entertained by any court. 

“(2) Nothing in this section shall affect the Uability of the trustees 
of a trade-union to be sued in the events provided for by the trades- 
union act, 1871. section 9. except in respect of any tortious act com- 
mitted by or on behalf of the union in contemplation or in furtherance 


of a trade dispute. 

“5. (1) This act may be cited as the trade-disputes act, 1906, and 
the trade-union acts, 1871 and 1876, and this act may be cited together 
as the trade-union acts, 1871 to 1906. 

“(2) In this act the expression ‘trade-union’ has the same mean- 
ing as in the trade-union acts, 1871 and 1876, and shall include any 
combination as therein defined notwithstanding that such combinatious 
may be the branch of a trade-union. 

“(3) In this act and in the conspiracy and protection of property 
act, 1875, the expression trade dispute’ means any dispute between 
employers and workmen or between workmen and workmen which is 
connected with the employment or nonemployment or the terms of 
the employment or with the conditions of labor of any person, and the 
exp ion ‘workmen’ means all persons employed in trade or in- 
dustry. whether or not In the employment of the employer with whom 
a trade dispute arises; and in section 3 of the last-mentioned act the 
words between employers and workmen shall be repealed. 


“It may not be amiss to quote here the declaration upon this 
subject of the Democratic Party platform of 1908, which was 
repeated in 1912: 


“The expanding organization of Industry makes it essential that 
there should be no abri ent of the t of wage earners and pro- 
ducers to organize for the protection of wages and the improvement 
of labor conditions to the end that such labor organizations and their 
poy rar should not be regarded as illegal combinations im restraint 
0 rade, 

“Tn his speech of acceptance of the presidential nomination 


by the Democratie Party, Hon. Woodrow Wilson took occasion 
to make the following declaration: 


“The working people of America—if they must be disti 
from the minority that constitutes the rest of it—are, of course. the 
backbone of the Nation. No law that safeguards their life, that im- 
proves the physical and moral conditions under which they live. that 
makes their (the working people of America) hours of labor ra 
and tolerable, that gives them freedom to act in their own interests, 
and that protects them where they can not protect themselves can 
properly be regarded as class legislation or as anything but a measure 
taken in the interest of the whole people, whose partnership In right 
action we are trying to establish and make real and practical. It is 
in this spirit that we shall act If we are genuine spokesmen of the 
whole country. 

“The Progressive Party platform of 1912 contained the fol- 


lowing declarations upon this subject: 


“The Progressive Party, in order to secure to the people a better 
administration of justice, and’ by that means bring about a more general 
respect for the law and the courts, pl itself to work unceasingly 
for the reform of legal procedure and judicial methods, 


“We belicve that the issuance of injunctions in cases arising out 
such injunctions would not 


a when contempt was committed in the actual presence of the 
court, or so. near thereto as to interfere with the proper administration 
» 


“Mr. Wilson, presidential candidate of the Democratic Party. 
and Mr. Roosevelt, candidate of the Progressive Party, for 
President, represented the principles enunciated in the two 
party platforms of 1912. Those principles, quoted above. de- 
clared in favor of the legislation urged by the workers. and 
received, computing together the votes for both the Democratic 
and Progressive presidential candidates, 10,412,977 votes. as 
against Mr. Taft, the candidate of the Republican Party, which 
did not declare for labor's principles, who received 3.484.974 
votes. Surely no one can therefore truthfully declare that the 
people are not in sympathy with that which the workers deem 
so necessary for their welfare. The peop'e desire the welfare 
of human beings and seek information how best to promote 
their purposes. The spirit of the age is sympathetic, humane. 

“ But overwhelming as was the indorsement by the people of 
this legislation, it is submitted that the fundamental principles 
involved in the assertion of labor's rights should be more 
amply set forth. Those principles are based upon established 
truths. Who will gainsay that the ownership of a free man is 
vested in himself alone? 

“The only reason for the ownership of bondmen or slaves is 
the ownership of their labor power by their masters. There- 
fore it follows that if free men's ownership of themselves in- 
volves their labor power, none but themselves are owners of 
their labor power. If a free man, by choice or by reason of his 
environment, sel!s his labor power to another and is paid a wage 
in return, this wage is his own. This proposition is so essen- 
tially true that it is the underlying idea upon which is based 
the entire theory of private property. To question or to at- 
tempt to destroy the principle enunciated involves the entire 
structure of civilized society. 

“The free man’s ownership of himself and his labor power 
implies that he may sell it fo another or withhold it; that he 
may with others similarly situated sell his labor power or 
withhold it; that no man has even an implied property right 
in the labor of another; that a free man may sell his labor 
power under stress of his needs or he may withhold it to obtain 
more advantageous returns. 

“Labor power is not a product; it is human ability to pro- 
duce. Because of its very nature it can not be regarded as a 
trust or a corporation formed in restraint of trade. Any legis- 
lation or court construction dealing with the subject of organi- 
zations, corporations, or trusts which curtail or corner the prod- 
ucts of labor can have no true application to the association of 
free men in the disposition or withholding of their labor power. 

The attempt to deny to free men. by injunction or other proc- 
ess, the right of association, the right to withhold their labor 
power or to induce others to withhold their labor power, whether 
these men be engaged in an industrial dispute with employers 
or whether they be other workmen who have taken the places 
of those engaged in the original dispute, is an invasion of men’s 
ownership of themselves and of their labor power and is a 
claim of some form of property right in the workmen who have 
taken the places of strikers or men locked out. 

If the ownership of free men is vested in themselves and 
in them alone, they have not only the right to withhold their 
labor power, but to induce others to make common cause with 
them and to withhold their labor power also, that the greatest 
advantage may accrue to all. It further follows that if free 
men may avail themselves of the lawful right of withholding 
their labor power. they have the right to-do all lawful things 
in pursuit of that lawful purpose. Neither court injunctions 
nor other processes have any proper application to deny to free 
men these lawful, constitutional, and inherent rights. 

“In the disposition of wages from the sale of labor power 
man is also his own free agent. All things that he may lawfully 
buy he may also lawfully abstain from buying. He may pur- 
chase from whomsoever he will, or he may give his patronage 
to another. What he may do with his wages in the form of 
bestowing or withholding his patronage he may lawfully agree 
with others to do. 

No corporation or company has a vested interest in the 
patronage of a free man. If this be true, and ifs truth can not 
be controverted upon any legal basis. free men may bestow their 
patronage upon anyone or withhold it or bestow it upon an- 
other—and this, too, whether in the first instance the business 
eoncern is hostile oy friendly. It is true for any good reason, 
and, in the last analysis, for no reason at all. 
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“Tt is not a question of whether we like or dislike lockouts or 
strikes, boycotts or blacklists The courts have declared that 
lockouts and blacklists and all that pertain thereto are Dot un- 
lawful. It is difficult to understand, then, unless the courts 
have the concept that an employer has some form of property 
right in the laborer or the laborer's patronage, how they are 
justified in stretching their authority, perverting the purpose of 
the law, and undertaking by the injunctive process to outlaw 
either the strike or the boycott. 

“To claim that what one man may lawfully do becomes un- 
lawful or criminal when done bv two or more men is equal to 
asserting that naught and naught make two. 

“The leg.slation sought is not what can be termed ‘class 
legislation,’ if th.t expression is interpreted in the disparaging 
sense implied by those opposed to labor’s position. Practically 
all legislation is group or class legislation. Universal cate- 
gories of the Kandan type can deal only with metaphysical prin- 
ciples. Specific laws deal with groups clearly differentiated 
from others and possessing common characteristics. Unlike 
quantities, groups cr conditions can not be subjected to the 
same centrols if justice is the end sought. It follows, then, 
that special legislation is necessary and just, provided, however, 
that the differentiation is based upon correct princinies. This 
fundamental truth has been upheld by the judiciary in the 
following decisions: 

& ; r rpose, is limited in 
its app ae thin 4 hn de . it affects all per- 
sons similarly situated, is not within the amendment (the fourteenth 
amendment), (Barbier v. Connolly Laundry case, U. S., 27; United 
Railway Co. v. Beckwith, 129 U. S., 26, and cases cited therein; 
Railroad Cattle Damage case.) 

“The inhibitions of that section (sec. 1 of the fourteenth amend- 
ment) are laid upon the action of the several States, and have no 
reference to legislation by Congress. (Chinese summary trial, presump- 
tion of guilt; In ce Sing Lee, 54 Fed. Rep., 337.) 

“The equal protection of the law * * * does not forbid classi- 
fication, * è The power of classification has been upheld when- 
eyer such classification proceeds upon any difference which has a reason 
able relation to the object sought to be accompished. (Atchison Rail- 
way v. Mattbews, 174 U. S., 103. See also Kentucky Railroad Tax 
cases, 115 U. S., 321.) : 

* Classification must also rest upon some difference which bears a 
reasonable and just relation to the act in respect to which the classi- 
fication is proposed, and can never be made arbitrarily and without any 
such basis. (Gulf, Colorado & Santa Fe Ry. r. Ellis, 165 U. S., 155.) 

“The fact, then, that organizations not for profit, but for 
securing humanitarian benefits for the workers, would be ex- 
empt from the application of the provisions of the Sherman 
antitrust law would not constitute a reason for declaring the 
measure unconstitutional; such a decision would depend upon 
whether there are real and inherent differences between the 
voluntary associations of working people (organized not for 
profit) and monopolies or combinations whose sole purpose is 
profit, or upon whether the application of the law to the two 
kinds of organizations would produce similar results. 

“Such differences do exist. Organizations of labor have 
their origin in human need; they seek human welfare and bet- 
terment; they have to do with human labor power. Capitalistic 
monopolies have their origin in desire for larger profits; they 
seek economic contro] and the elimination of competitive rivals; 
they deal in material things, in the products of labor, in 
wealth. ; 

Between capital and labor there is a vital and fundamental 
difference, an understanding of which is essential to those upon 
whom falls the responsibility of dealing with matters influenc- 
ing the freedom of men, 

“ Capital consists in material things which are external, use- 
ful, and appropriable. 

“ Capital is that which a man has, not what he is. 

“To classify skill, knowledge, labor power as capital is an 
error in terminology that has crept into the thinking of some 
economists and political scientists. 

“Tt is an error conducive to grave injury to the working 
people. 

“These attainments or attributes are not possessions of the 
individual; they are the individual, and can not be separated 
from personality. Cultivation of powers and ability increases 
the potential Inbor power, increases and enriches the resource- 
fulness and efficiency of the individual. But these things are 
subjective, immaterial, and are not in themselyes capital. The 
individual may be able, powerful, and therefore fortunate, but 
it does not necessarily follow therefrom that he has capital. 
The wealth which be may produce and use as capital is separate 
and distinct from himself. 

“It follows, then, that to apply to voluntary associations of 
working people (commonly called labor organizations) which 
are concerned with individuals and their powers the same regu- 
lations as are applied to organizations manipulating the prod- 
ucts of labor leads to mischievous results and perversion of 
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justice. Legislation recognizing the inherent difference between 
these two kinds of organizations could not be condemned as 
unconstitutional on the charge of unjustifiable discrimination. 

“After considering the charge of ‘class legislation’ from the 
angle of ‘difference of kind,’ it remains to take up the matter 
as to whether the law would produce similar effects upon both 


kinds of organizations. The effect upon trusts and monopolies 
of the application of the Sherman antitrust Jaw is an open 
question, the discussion of which is not essential to the matter 
in hand. Suffice it to say, the law aims at the prohibition of 
conspiracies, monopolies, or combinations in restraint of mate- 
rial things, the reestablishment of competitive conditions in ma- 
terial things, So far as the law has been invoked against labor 
organizations, it has been directed against two kinds of col- 
lective action—the withholding of labor power and the with- 
holding of patronage. It is at once evident that both labor 
power and patronage are not capital or material things—prop- 
erty—to which that law was intended to apply, but are subjec- 
tive, personal, 

“ If labor power and patronage are treated as something to be 
controlled as property, then so much of the individual no longer 
belongs to himself. The individual, like a nation, can not 
scat part slave and part free; it must be either one or the 
other. 

“A free man has the right to bestow or withhold his labor 
power and his patronage whenever or wherever he may wish. 
To gainsay this right is to deny freedom. Since no individual 
is giver any legal or inherent proprietary right in a man’s 
labor power or patronage, he can not be aggrieved or afforded 
grounds for action when they are withheld from him. Labor 
power and patronage are what make the individual workman 
effective and forceful; they constitute his principal protection 
and means of self-expression. They must be guarded as the 
foundation of individual freedom, the precious birthright of a 
man free to be himself and to possess his own soul. 

“Not oily must the theoretical right to bestow or withhold 
labor power and patronage be maintained, but this must be 
given reality and effectiveness by permitting men to pursue 
lawful courses of action in exercising this right. If the end is 
lawful and worthy, then the normal means for attaining that end 
must also be recognized as legal and necessary. Justice must be 
reasonable and practical. There has been an attempt—it mat- 
ters not whether consciously or unconsciously—to build up a 
lega! fiction which tends to nullify these rights by discrediting 
and misrepresenting the means by which they are exercised. 

“The legal mind is strongly influenced by the traditional 
element of the law developing out of the observance of prec- 
edents in its application. It is concerned for consistency, for 
continuity even when that necessitates the continuation of an 
antiquated concept. 

“Consequently the old legal concept that labor unions and 
their normal activities for making their demands effective are 
either conspiracies or partake of the characteristics of con- 
spiracies is very hard to dislodge from the legal mind, and 
continues to influence many decisions and arguments. Lawyers 
of the legalistic type speak the orthodox vernacular, and their 
curiously twisted phrases take on the semblance of accepted 
principles and lines of reasoning. Yet the heterogeneous ele- 
ments of their legal fictions appear somewhat incongruous and 
mystifying to laymen. They speak of an unlawful combination 
or conspiracy to accomplish a lawful purpose, and of a lawful 
combination to accomplish some criminal or unlawful purpose, 
or to accomplish some purpose not in itself criminal or unlawful, 
by criminal or unlawful means. as being equally criminal. Then, 
by using one or more of these hypotheses, together with the use 
of precedents based upon the principle that labor combinations 
and collective action are conspiracies, lawyers and judges have 
restricted labor organizations in their elemental, normal ac- 
tivities intended to promote the welfare of those who toil. In 
this connection permit me to call your attention to these memo- 
rable words of Junius upon the nature of precedent: 

“If an honest man, and, I may truly affirm, a laborious zeal for the 
public service has given me any weight in your esteem, let me exhort 
and 1 ps you never to suffer an invasion of your political consti- 
tution, however minute the instance may appear, to pass by, without 
a determined, persevering resistance. One precedent creates another. 
They soon accumulate, and constitute law, What yesterday was fact 
to-day is doctrine. Examples are supposed to justify the most danger- 
ous measures, and where they do not suit exactly, the defect is supplieé 
by analogy. Be assured that the laws which protect us in our civil 
ne soe out of the Constitution, and that they must fall or flourish 

“This legal fiction of theoretical justice and equal protection 
of all men under the law does not accord with the facts as ex- 
perienced by those upon whom the burden of the world’s heavy 
toll has fallen. This legal fiction represents what might be 
called visible or outward justice. But greater and more rea) 
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than this is the invisible or real justice that is not bound by 
theory or convention, but goes straight to the heart of things, 
takes into account facts and modifying conditions, and is not 
circumscribed and bound by conventions and precedents. That 
is the justice too often gagged, bound, and well-nigh stifled by 
lawyers. That is the justice that must be rescued and estab- 
lished by our statesmen if liberty and freedom are to be main- 
tained. This was the course advocated by Edmund Burke in 
regard to the American Colonies, the, policy which Hon. Wood- 
row Wilson admirably expressed in his history of the American 
people thus: 

“Mr. Burke admitted that his theory was not a theory for the strict 
lawyer; it was a theory for statesmen for whom fact must often take 
precedence of law. 

“Law and lcgal interpretation have not divested themselves of all 
the influences of that time when men were not free and were looked 
upon as chattels and property. They have not yet come under the 
sway of the newer expressions of the social conscience which Prof. 
Charles E. Merriam has aptly termed ‘social politics. 

“ Hostile lawyers, lawyers d to present the cases of their clients, 

judges under domination of the employer's and the legalist's viewpoint, 
Peer) misrepresented and misinterpreted acts and purposes of the work- 
in, 
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aaa nA y for the come etion and perfection of general welfare. 

„It is charged that workingmen conspire to destroy business 
when they withhold labor power or patronage pending the 
securement of specific rights. As a matter of fact, destroying 
business would frustrate the end sought. This legal fiction 
called destroying business arises out of confusing physical prop- 
erty with the immaterial something called good will, which 
is dependent on reputation and patronage. This latter ema- 
nates from individuals not concerned in the particular business 
under consideration; it has a direct relation to business, but it 
is not business. For detracting from patronage, either indi- 
vidually or collectively, workingmen can no more be charged 
with destroying business than can competitors who build up 
their business at the expense of others engaged in the same line. 
Workingmen have the right to pursue policies for their welfare 
which may entail losses by employers. To be sure, the employer 
has a right to his property and a right to do business, but the 
latter is a general right. He is not guaranteed the right to be 
protected against all hazards in a particular business. That is 
the principle involved in the reduction of the tariff, even though 
that may mean some decrease in the employers’ or other busi- 
ness men’s profits. 

“ Whenever the activities of organized labor have raised new 
issues and problems or bronght precedents into question, rather 
than adjust to meet new ideas and new conditions and blaze 
out newer and straighter paths to justice, judges and lawyers 
have applied the well-nigh threadbare dictum ‘criminal con- 
spiracy,’ and have followed figuratively if not literally the old 
legal maxim ‘when in doubt, hang the prisoner.’ Legal fiction 
and misunderstanding have placed restrictions upon individual 
freedom through which it is hard to break. 

Since the Sherman antitrust law has been so interpreted as 
to inerease these limitations, laber has found the right to unite 
for mutual protection but a mere legalistic expression. The 
law as now interpreted has the effect of crippling and enervat- 
ing labor organizations and of prohibiting the exercise of neces- 
sary activities, What we seek is not special privilege, immunity 
from prosecution for crimes, but the right to do those things 
necessary to organizations accomplishing a real work for human 
workers. 

In regard to another point made by opponents, namely, that 
the Bartlett-Bacon bills, if enacted into law. would be regarded 
as unconstitutional, your attention is respectfully called to the 
exemption provision of sections imposing a tax on corporations 
embodied in the tariff law of 1909, approved and signed by Mr. 
Taft, then President. That proviso is as follows: 


“ Provided, however, That nothing in this section contained shall apply 
to labor, agricultural, or horticultural organizations, or to fraternal 
beneficiary societies. orders, or associations operating under the lodge 
system, and providing for the payment of life, sick, accident, and other 
henefits to the members of such societies, orders. or a tions, and 
dependents of such members, nor to domestic building and loan associa- 
tions, crganized and operated exclusively for the mutual benefit of 
their members. nor to any corporation or association organized and 
operated exclusively for religious, charitable, or educational purposes, 
no part of the net income of which inures to the benefit of any private 
stockholder or individual. 


In Flint v. Stone, Tracy & Co. the Supreme Court of the 
United States, in rendering its decision on the validity of the 
proviso excluding labor and other organizations from this cor- 
poration tax, anticipated the objection raised by opponents. 
The court decided thus: 


“As to the objection that certain labor, agricultural, 
and horticul! 
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associations, those for religious. charitable, or educational pur- 
poses, are excepted from the operation of the law, we find nothing 
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“That there is nothing novel or pernicious in provisions of 
this nature is further proved by the tariff law recently enacted 
by Congress. That law contains, in the seetion dealing with the 
income tax, the following provision: 

“Provided, however, That nothing in this section 
agricultural, or horticultural organizations, or to 
5 3 stock eee, by shares, 

es, orders, or associations operatin der the lod 
tem or for the exclusive benefit of the members a m 8 itself op. 
erating under the lodge system, and providing for the payment of life, 


sick, accident, and other benefits to the members of such socleties, or- 
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tion: 

and operated exclusively for the monina) bennir Af ee Ogan —— 
to ast corporation or association organized and operated exclusively 
for religious, charitable, scientific, or educational purposes, no part of 
the net income of which inures to the benefit of any private stockholder 
or individual, nor to leagues, nor to chambers of commerce or 
boards of trade, not oan for profit, or no part of the net income 
of which inures to the benefit of the private stockholder or individual, 
nor to any civic league or OKANI RACHA not organized for profit, but 
operated exclusively for the promotion of social welfare. 

“Nor is this the only example—all annual incomes under 
$3,000 are exempt; the tax itself is graduated, making the bur- 
den not mathematically but really equal and in proportion to 
ability to pay; the compensation of all officers and employees 
of a State or any political subdivision thereof is exempt, except 
when such compensation is paid by the United States Govern- 
ment. In fact, all excise taxation is based upon class differen- 
tiations. The question to be considered is not whether a dis- 
tinction is made, bat whether the distinction is founded upon a 
real difference, and whether the results from recognizing the 
distinction would promote the welfare of the greatest number. 

“The opponents of the legislation labor seeks assert that the 
principal activities and methods of organized labor are de- 
structive and subversive to orderly progress. Quite the con- 
trary is true. To be sure, things have been done by some con- 
nected with the labor movement which all right-thinking people 
deplore. These excrescences have been featured by the sensa- 
tional and hostile press. The undue prominence given them 
tends to minimize or obscure the constructive, permanent, 
fundamental work of the movement. This side is often wholly 
hidden from persons whose lives do not come in contact with 
those who work in the ditches, the mines, the factories, and 
wherever the burden of toil is borne by those who can not enter 
the easier places. 

This labor movement is a real, vital expression of human 
need and hope; it must conform to life as it is, and though it 
hopes to establish better things, it can not deal with men anā 
present conditions as though they were ideal. The men and 
women in the movement are human beings with all the pas- 
sions, frailties, and possibilities of human nature. Is what they 
are and do not due, in a large measure at least, to existing 
social conditions? If they have at times done that which they 
should not, it has not infrequently been because they had been 
made desperate by denial of justice, and because protective 
measures had been declared illegal by those in judicial and 
political control. As the thoughts of men have widened, prac- 
tices and acts which had been held illegal have been legalized. 
The working people have won many such victories; by the 
adoption of the legislation under consideration they seek to 
establish recognition of the right to effective collective action 
not in itself unlawful. 

“Our opponents simulate great alarm as to the disastrous 
effect of the boycott. But is that such a new and anarchistic 
device? Quite the contrary. It is a weapon that has been 
successfully used for good purposes by men of all times. Our 
Revolutionary fathers used it most effectively to defeat what 
they considered the unjust demands of the English Governnient. 
It may be interesting here to call attention to the placards 
reproduced in the second volume of Hon. Woodrow Wilson’s 
History of the American People, which illustrate the point so 
nicely. The one on page 159 is an ‘unfair list’; on page 162 
is a ‘conspiracy’ agreement; on page 173 an unmistakable boy- 
cotting poster, though conceived in patriotism and ended rever- 
ently with ‘forever and ever, amen. 

“The boycott per se is not evil. Its purpose and the means 
employed to make it effective determine whether it should be 
given praise or condemnation. It has been used for innumer- 
able purposes by all classes and kinds of people. Nor are the 
interests adverse to these devices used by labor organizations. 
A short time ago the Missouri Legislature repealed a law 
legalizing rates filed in accordance with the statute, thereby 
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reviving the State antitrust law. Ten insurance companies 
promptly withdrew from the State. Later the agents of over 
100 companies were instructed by their respective superiors to 
do no more business in the State. That policy of the companies 
is to all intents and purposes a strike, ceasing to do work until 
their demands shall have been granted. There are innumerable 
illustrations of effective boycotts prosecuted by certain inter- 
ests against other interests—for profit. 

“Organizations to promote temperance, prohibition, and like 
purposes, in making a campaign against the liquor traffic, are 
trying to institute an effective boycott against the liquor inter- 
ests. The efforts of the Consumers’ League to create a public 
sentiment hostile to establishments, business houses, factories, 
which pay low wages, fail to provide seats, conveniences, and 
sanitary conditions for their employees, and then to give this 
sentiment expression by refusing to purchase articles without 
the label which guarantees fair ” conditions of production, are, 
in the last analysis, a boycott against establishments where low 
standards prevail. 

“The boycott in itself can not, therefore, be condemned as 
pernicious, illegal. or as a class weapon. But opponents insist 
that if the Bartlett-Bacon bills, or the principle embodied in 
them, are enacted into law there would then be no recourse 
under existing law for violence or Jawlessness in connection 
with a strike or lockout. As a matter of fact, existing Federal 
and State laws now provide penalties for violence or crime com- 
mitted by persons whether in connection with a strike, lockout, 
blacklist, or boycott, with any other activity, or due to any other 
cause. 

“Acts of violence and crimes can be and are punished under 
proper laws made and provided to meet them. No one need 
fear but that all crimes of workingmen will be duly punished. 
It is not immunity from snch punishment that labor asks, only 
exemption from a statute which was not intended to and should 
net apply to it, and which was framed to regulate an essentially 
different kind of organization. 

“Opponents usually say that the workingman may strike. 
agree to strike. and apply the direct boycott, but when it comes 
to going further and so acting as to impede and obstruct the 
natural and lawful course of trade in this country, then they 
say he shall stop. 

“That sounds well to those who can be content with mere 
phrases and paper declarations, but to those who know and who 
have felt the power of the invisible forces working in and 
through the Government it is but an empty platitude, an ex- 
pression of theoretical or academic rights which lack the effec- 
tiveness of reality. It is the old. old story of the employers who 
approve of unions, but only of unions that do nothing. 

“The workingman shall not interfere with the ‘natural and 
lawful course of trade.“ Forsooth, is there any trade independ- 
ent and uninfluenced by some human agency and directing con- 
trol? Is not its course determined by these human agents for 
their own satisfaction and benefit? If these agents who are now 
accorded by law limited powers to regulate and manipulate 
trade, and who, by the domination of wealth, corrupt bargains, 
and secret agreements, exercise unlimited power over trade for 
personal interests, is it equitable that the workingmen shall be 
barred from exercising control of themselves and their normal 
activities? The statement of our opponents which I have quoted 
is nkin to the phraseology of the old-time idealistic sciences, the 
‘natural’ man of the political-rights school of thought, the 
‘economic’ man of the early economists, the ‘average’ man of 
statistical theories—straw creatures like unto nothing seen upon 
the earth or in the spaces above or beneath. 

“Eyen Senator Roor, scarcely recognized as a leader of pro- 
gressive legislation, in the first of a series of lectures on The 
essentials of the Constitution,’ which he delivered last year at 
Princeton University, thus acknowledged the domination of the 
interests in political affairs: 

“All of these new political methods are the results of efforts of 
the rank and file of voluntary parties to avoid being controlled by the 
agents of their own party organization and to get 3 real 
evils in the form of undue control by organized minori with the 
support of organized capital. 

“ Government was first organized to protect property. Prop- 
erty owners and wealth possessors long controlled and directed 
it. With changing social and economic conditions, with the 
development of the social conscience, men have realized that 
political agencies may be made to serve social ends, hence all 
should participate in the government, and that the welfare of 
all may be secured in that way, The courts have been especially 
backward in recognizing the rights secured by legislation. As 
in the Danbury Hatters’ case, the Supreme Court applied the 
Sherman antitrust law to the union and found a ‘conspiracy 
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in restraint of trade’ for three reasons: A strike at the factory, 
collective bargain agreements by which 70 out of the 82 hat 
factories of the country agreed to union shop conditions, and 
a boycott of the hats of the Danbury firm. It is evident from 
this that theoretical rights do not always constitute real rights. 
The hatters were confronted by the following alternatives: 

“First, for the Loewe Co., with which the dispute arose, 
to pay whatever wages it pleased to its workmen, to force its 
employees to toil a longer working day, and to impose any 
other conditions at variance with those prevailing in the trade 
without resistance or strikes on the part of the union, and 
thereby to encourage other employers in the trade to follow the 
same policy, and even creating the necessity for their cutting 
wages, increasing hours of labor to meet the conditions prevail- 
ing in the Loewe establishment; or 

Second, for the hatters to do as they wisely and justly did, 
to exercise their lawful, constitutional, and inherent right to 
quit work, to strike, and to endeavor to persuade their fellow 
citizens and friends to give their patronage to hat mannfactur- 
ers disposed to be more just in their dealings with their em- 
ployees, and thus to maintain a higher general standard of life 
afforded by the conditions prevailing generally in the trade. 

“As George W. Alger says in his book, Moral Overstrain, 
in discussing some equivocal rights of labor: 

“Stated as concretely as possible, the principal difference between 
the working people and the courts lies in the marked tendeney of the 
courts to guarantee to the workman an academie and theoretic liberty 
which he does not want, by 3 him industrial rights to which he 


thinks he is ethically entitled. grievance is that in a multitude 
of instances the co give what seems to him counterfeit liberty in 
place of its reality. 


“The workman does not want the vain liberty so often declared to 
him by the courts, of throwing up his job and looking for another. He 
does not take kindly to the judicial affirmations to him of the right to 
be maimed without redress, or to be killed by his employer's indifference 
to his safety. His grievance is not directly with the courts and law. 
The workman knows little about the law, and most of what he under- 
stands he does not like. He objects to the economics on which those 
killing decrees are rendered against him. He does not call ft economics, 
but at the bottom the real trouble, from the workman's point of view, 
is the blindness of courts, which do not seem to notice or to understand 
the social and economic conditions under which be has to work. For 
the law still embodies in these decisions an outworn philosopby, the 
old laissez faire theory of extreme individualism, * * * 

“The whole t to be noticed is simply this, that by the working- 
class ideal of liberty a special demand is made on the law—a demand 
more gg rege’ re than granted. What it demands from the 
courts is recognition and protection, and at times the creation, by 
law of the workers’ economic rights. The law, on the other hand, 

arantees to him the ancient and largely negative Individual liberty, 
— — from legal restraints, the right to do any unforbidden thing he 
wants to—if be can—and tells him to shift for himself for his economic 
rights. The workers’ discontent with the law lies in the fact that it 
guarantees him individual and not social or industrial freedom. 


“The Hatters’ case was retried last year, and the men again 
found guilty of ‘ illegal conspiracies’ because they tried to estab- 
lish a minimum standard of wages and conditions for all the 
workers in the trade and because they determined to withhold 
their patronage from an unfair firm which refused to conform 
to the union wage scale and conditions prevailing in the trade. 
For these reasons their little property holdings and deposits 
were levied upon and held to satisfy the threefold damages 
allowed by the antitrust law. 

“Recently the Supreme Court of Errors of Connecticut, in 
Conners v. Connelly, rendered a decision ignoring the difference 
between trusts and labor organizations and declaring that there 
is danger in a monopoly of ‘anything’ of which there is common 
need. Though a laboring man may be very humble, yet he is 
not a thing. The whole opinion is reasoned from that false 
hypothesis, It ignores the economic necessity for collective bar- 
gaining and ignores the difference between that human act and 
a monopoly or a trust in material things. The toilers grow 
weary and restive under laws and courts that promise them the 
rights of men, but judge them as things.“ How long must they 
ask for relief? 

In addition to the instances already cited, in which men of 
labor were indicted under the criminal provisions of the Sher- 
man antitrust law because they sought to protect and advance 
the interests of their fellow workers as workers, proceedings 
were brought against the Electrical Workers’ Unions of Chicago, 
III. Since then the officers of the coal miners’ unions were 
indicted under the provisions of that law, and for no other 
reason than that already mentioned. 

“Federal district attorneys and grand juries make so-called 
‘investigations’ of the normal activities of workers to see 
whether some indictment or other process can not be employed 
to estop the workers from protecting their rights and their 
interests against conscienceless employers. These investiga- 
tions. at the least, result in harm to the workers by harassing 
the organizations of labor and leaving them with a burden of 
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expense in legal defense. These prosecutions—which may bet- 
ter be termed persecutions—should come to an end. They can 
be ended by the enactment of the Bartlett-Bacon bills. 

“Unless the principles involved in this discussion are 
promptly and effectively enacted into law, securing to the 
working people freedom to unite for the purpose of safeguard- 
ing and exercising recognized rights necessary for their physical 
protection and the development of those qualities which deter- 
mine their very being, the sense of injustice already stirring 
abroad in our land will be fostered by even a greater reason 
for existence, 

“The working people of our country ask nothing in the form 
of legislation—the subject we are discussing—that is not al- 
ready statute law in Great Britain. for in 1906 the British 
Parliament enacted the British trade-disputes act, which has 
been quoted. 

“The specific applications of the Sherman antitrust law to 
labor organizations have done violence to the right to strike— 
to cease work collectively—with all that that involves, and the 
right to withhold patronage and to agree to withhold patronage. 
The issues in this legislation involve the same principles found 
in our contention against injunction abuses, namely, there is no 
property right which an employer has or can have in the labor 
power or the personality of another citizen—a workman, In 
a hearing before a subcommittee of the Senate Committee on 
the Judiciary during the last session of the Sixty-second Con- 
gress I presented some reasons why the law should be amended 
to protect workmen from present abuses. I had incorporated 
in the record documents substantiating the position of labor. 
They are as follows: 

“Why Injunctions Should not Apply. Edward J. Liyernash. 

“Trial by Judge and Jury. Henry C. Caldwell, 

“Section 20 from High on Injunctions, 

“ Arthur et al. v. Oakes et al. N by. Justice Harlan. 

“Contempt Case, Buck's Stove Range Co. r. Gompers, Mitchell, 
and Morrison. Dissenting opinion of Chief Justice Shepard. 

“Injunctions in Labor Cases. David Silverstein. 

“The Misuse of Equity Power. Andrew Furuseth, 

„Man's Ownership of Himself. Samuel Gompers. 

Government by w, not Discretion. Samuel Gompers. 

“Essence of Labor's Contention in the Injunction Abuse. Samuel 
Gompers. 

“Another presentation of this same principle is found in the 
address of Mr. Jackson H. Ralston, made before the American 
Academy of Political and Social Science and published in The 
Annals July, 1910. 

“My presentation of the cause of organized labor has not 
been from the legal viewpoint. for I am not a lawyer. But even 
could I present the legal phases, I doubt whether that would 
aid in determining justice for the workers. Often justice is 
obscured in the mazes of legal theories and technicalities. The 
law is not an unfailing source of justice; it can only approxi- 
mate that ideal as it is rendered flexible enough to adjust to 
new conditions and needs. That is what we ask for in the legis- 
lation we seek. 

“Tt is not my purpose to present here a legal argument in 
defense or in furtherance of labor's position with respect to the 
principle involved in legislation of this character, nor can I 
herein mike a full sociologic or economic presentation of the 
subject. 

“The legislation sought—that is, the enactment of the prin- 
ciples embodied in the Bartlett-Bacon bills—is one of deep con- 
cern to the workers of our common country. It lies very close 
to their hearts and vitally affects their rights, their interests, 
their progress, 

“A sense of duty and of the obligations devolving upon me as 
a citizen, a man, a worker, as well as president of the American 
Federation of Labor, impels me to impress in this form the 
thoughts, the hopes, and the aspirations of the toiling masses 
of America, to whose welfare it has been my good fortune to 
devote the best efforts of which I am capable. It is this sense 
of duty and obligation which impels me to submit in this way, 
perhaps rather voluminously, something of the information and 
experience I haye upon the subject under discussion. It is a 
duty not only to the toilers of America, to its citizenship, but 
also to the representatives of the people, their governmental 
agents, in the interest of the great principles upon which our 
Republic is based, to present the cause of justice and human 
welfare. That the facts and the arguments herein set forth 
may be available to all in determining their course upon this 
issue, fraught with such tremendous possibilities for weal or 
woe directly to the millions of working people and generally to 
all the people of our common country, is my warrant for the 
length of his statement. 

It is earnestly hoped that the appeal may not be in vain and 
that the legislation sought may be promptly enacted.” 


The Mexican Situation—Its Problems and Obligations. 


— 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK W. MONDELI, 


OF WYOMING, 
Ix toe Howse or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Saturday, April 11, 1914. 


Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, I take advantage of the priv- 
ilege granted me to extend my remarks in the Record to place 
in the Recorp an address which I delivered before the Ameri- 
can Association of Political and Social Science in Philadelphia, 
Pa., on Friday, April 8, 1914, on the Mexican situation. 

The said address is as follows: 

Our relations with the Government and the people of Mexico 
are controlled and effected by three somewhat distinct elements 
of relationship and obligation. They are: 

Primarily, the reciprocal duties and obligations incumbent 


aa ey civilized nations and enjoined by international law and 
sage, 


Secondly, those duties and obligations and the problems 
they present as effected by the fact that we are Mexico's oniy 
important immediate neighbor and, as Secretary of Foreign 
Affairs Gamboa puts it, ‘Mexico's nearest friend.’ 

Finally, those duties and obligations as enlarged by the re- 
sponsibilities we have assumed under the Monroe doctrine. 

“The maintenance of a correct attitude toward the Govern- 
ment and people of Mexico is rendered the more difficult by 
reason of the fact that our proximity to Mexico tends to make 
our border people partisans in case of civil strife in that coui- 
try and multiplies the opportunity for and the likelihood of 
losses and injury to our citizens and their property under un- 
Settled conditions. On the other hand, this intimate relation- 
ship and the responsibilities we have assumed under the Mon- 
roe doctrine as applied to Mexico increase the importance of 
the maintenance of a correct and defendable attitude in our 
dealings with that neighboring State. 

“ A brief résumé of recent occurrences in Mexico may aid ia 
elucidating the character of the problems there and our rela- 
tion to them. 

5 The unfortunate Madero revolution started from our border. 
The Diaz government Which it overthrew had, in my opinion, 
abundant ground for criticizing our failure to exercise proper 
precaution to prevent the hatching and launching of revolu- 
tionary movements aimed at the life of a neighboring friendly 
power. However that may be, the revolution was successful 
and was promptly recognized by our Government. But the 
Madero government was destined to be short-lived. Under- 
mined by plots and conspiracies and overpowered in the seat of 
government, President Madero was forced to resign and Huerta 
was proclaimed as provisional President two weeks before tlie 
close of the Taft administration, 

“For more than a year the government of which Huerta is 
the head has exercised practically unchallenged jurisdiction 
over 23 of the 31 political subdivisions of Mexico, including the 
capital city, covering more than two-thirds of the territory and. 
three-quarters of the population of the Republic. 

“That government has in the main maintained order and 
protected life and property in the extensive and populous regions 
under its control. A very large portion of this territory has at 
no time been seriously disturbed, and the orderly processes of 
civil government haye been but little affected by the civil strife 
which has been in progress elsewhere. 

“The government of Mexico under Huerta has long been 
recognized by most of the powers of Europe, and has apparently 
faithfully endeavored to fulfill its international obligations. 
The attitude of this government toward our own, even under 
the trying conditions we have established, of unofficial com- 
munication through various intermediaries, has been straight- 
forward, frank, and remarkably free from ground for criticism. 

“The conspiracies and conflicts which preceded the inaugu- 
ration of the government of Huerta, the lamentable assassini- 
tion of ex-President Madero, which stained the first days of its 
establishment occurring, as these events did, but a few days 
before the close of the Taft administration, made it incumbent 
on the outgoing to leave the incoming administration free to 
. with the situation unembarrassed by prior net of recog- 
nition. 

“The new administration adopted an attitude which the 
President later referred to as one of ‘ watchful waiting. How 
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watchful it was must remain a matter of opinion; that it was 
one of waiting can not be disputed. 

“ But this attitude of ‘ watchful waiting’ was not maintained 
down to the time when the President so characterized the atti- 
tude of his administration. The policy of our Government was 
substantially modified when the President sent John Lind as his 
personal representative to, as the President phrased it. those 
who are now exercising authority or wielding influence in 
Mexico,” 

“This mission modified our attitude from one of ‘ watchful 
waiting’ to one of energetic advice, or meddlesome interference, 
depending on how one views it. The unusual nature and re- 
markable character of the demands made were very forcibly 
pointed out in the spirited reply of Secretary of Foreign Affairs 
Gamboa. The declaration by those ‘exercising authority’ in 
Mexico of the impracticability of fully acceding to the Presi- 
dent’s demands was followed by another period which might, 
perhaps, be properly called ‘watchful waiting.’ This, however, 
did not long continue. 

“A radical change in our attitude was clearly indicated by the 
President’s message delivered to Congress December 2, 1913, in 
which he declared, in effect, that the government exercising au- 
thority over the major portion of Mexico would never be recog- 
nized or dealt with by our Government so long as Huerta was 
at the head of it, no matter how extensive its authority or con- 
trol might be, beeause, he said, this is a military despotism 
and we are the friends and champions of constitutional govern- 
ment in America. One will search the annals of American his- 
tory in vain to find such a note of personal prejudice and indi- 
vidual ill will toward the head of any Government as is found 
in the language with which the President makes these declara- 
tions and in which he predicts the downfall of what he ealls a 
‘precarious and hateful power.’ 

“Some time after the delivery of this message of the Presi- 
dent, the predicted overthrow of the Huerta government not 
having occurred, the embargo on the shipment of arms into 
Mexico was raised, with the explanation and declaration that 
there now existed no constitutional government in Mexico en- 
titled to the benefits of that embargo. 

“Up to the time of the dispatch of John Lind with his very 
extraordinary instructions to ‘those exercising authority’ in 
Mexico our attitude, while open to criticism as to its wisdom, 
was undoubtedly not censurable from the standpoint of interna- 
tional usages. The demands contained in Mr. Lind's instrue- 
tions upon those ‘exercising authority’ in Mexico did, however, 
unquestionably establish a new precedent in our international 
affairs, while the declarations contained in the President's 
December message, to which I have referred, involve a radical 
departure from the past policy of our Government in dealing 
with the Republics on this continent. 

One of the primary obligations resting upon civilized Gov- 
ernments is to abstain from meddlesome interference with the 
interna! and domestic affairs of other nations. It is true we are 
the friends of constitutional government; we are also its cham- 
pions, as the President states, but we are under no obligations 
and have no right or authority to determine what constitutes 
constitutional government in other countries. On the contrary, 
we are bound by our international obligations, while favoring 
the establishment of governments which we deem to be consti- 
tutional in form, to recognize such governments as foreign peo- 
ples may establish, maintain, and give their adherence to. 

“We are certainly getting on dangerous ground when we 
in effect declare that we shall refuse to have official relations 
with any government, no matter how well established or how 
long maintained, unless it be a constitutional government ac- 
cording to our interpretation. When we further assume the 
right to pass not only on the legitimacy of governments, with- 
out regard to the extent, character, or permanence of their au- 
thority, but to dictate who shall preside over them, we have 
assumed an international task that will keep us very busy and 
much embroiled in the future. 

“Our national policy in the recognition of governments has 
been well defined and uniformly adhered to. 

“Tn 1830 Secretary of State Van Buren wrote to Mr. Brown, 
our chargé d'affaires to Brazil, as follows: 

Four business is solely with the actual Government of the country 
where you are to reside, and you should sedulously endeavor to con- 
ciliate its esteem and secure its confidence. So far as we are con- 
cerned, that which is the government de facto is equally so de jure. 

“The Government of Juarez in Mexico was recognized by 
President Buchanan, though not in possession of the capital, 
on the ground that it was ‘obeyed over a large majority of the 
country and the people.’ 

“ President Pierce, in a message to Congress of May 15, 1856, 
relative to the situation in Nicaragua, said: It is the estab- 


lished policy of the United States to recognize all governments 
without question of their source or organization, or of the 
means by which the governing persons attain their power, pro- 
vided there be a government de facto accepted by the people of 
the country.“ 

“Secretary of State Evarts, in a letter written in 1879 to our 
representative in Venezuela, Mr. Baker, stated that recognition 
of a government did not depend on its constitutionality; that as 
our international compacts and obligations were with nations 
rather than political governments we should be watchful lest 
our course toward a government should affect our relations 
with the nation. 

“In 1899 Secretary Hay authorized our minister to recognize 
the Government of Castro in Venezuela ‘if the provisional gov- 
ernment is effectively administering the government of the na- 
tion and in a position to fulfill international obligations.’ 

“Mr. Hill, Acting Seeretary of State, in a letter of September 
8, 1900, to Mr. Hart, United States minister at Bogota, stated 
that it had been the policy of the United States for more than 
a century ‘to base the recognition of a foreign government 
solely on its de facto ability to hold the reigns of adminis- 
trative power.’ 

“These are a few of the many declarations by eur Govern- 
ment of our policy to recognize a government fully established 
exercising control over the major portion of a nation and dis- 
posed to meet its international obligations. 

“The Italian historian, Ferrero, in a recent review of the 
Mexican situation characterized our present attitude toward 
Mexico as one of masked or indirect intervention, an attitude 
he said was accomplished ‘by giving support to one of the two 
parties at war, generally the weaker one. In the present case 
this masked or indirect intervention has been accomplished by 
giving aid and comfort to every foe of law and order in Mexico, 
like Zapata, and every enemy of those whom the President has 
recognized through Mr. Lind as ‘exercising authority’ in 
Mexico. It has been done by withholding recognition from the 
Huerta government, by demanding its virtual overthrow, by 
continued official prediction of its early downfall and, later, by 
encouraging the sale of arms and munitions of war to its 
enemies. 

“These acts are of a character which might easily prompt 
reprisal on the part of the Mexican Government. As a matter 
of fact, however, they have apparently failed to affect or disturb 
the very proper attitude of that Government toward ours, or 
to change or modify its disposition and purposes to protect, as 
far as possible, our citizens and their property in the regions 
over which that Government exercises jurisdiction. 

“T realize that the American people are not at this time 
particularly concerned as to the propriety, according to the 
usages of international intercourse, of the acts and attitude of 
our Government toward the Government and people of Mexico. 
I doubt if they are particularly solicitous over the question as 
to whether or no the attitude of the administration toward the 
Government of Mexico, in indirectly intervening in favor of its 
enemies, may be a straining of the authority of the President in 
dealing with international affairs. ; 

“An overwhelming majority of the American people are, 
however, sincerely anxious to see peace established and are 
earnestly solicitous to avoid the necessity of armed intervention 
in Mexico, They have, therefore, a lively interest in knowing 
whether the attitude of our Government toward Mexico is one 
calculated to aid in establishing peace and averting the neces- 
sity of intervention, 

In a speech I delivered in the House of Representatives on 
Friday, February 27. 1914, I said: 

“I am persuaded that the acts and attitude of our Government have 
had the effect of longing and extending the lamentable condition 
of a ling er and distress which prevails in Mexico; that a 
continuation of our 32 policy, or lack of policy, tends to retard 
indefinitely the establishment of orderly conditions and constitutional 
government, and will eventually, if persisted in, compel armed interven- 
tion, with its inevitable horrors and calamities. 

“Let us examine the situation for a moment with a view 
of determining whether the views thus expressed are well 
founded. The President, in his message of December 2. said, 
Mexico has no government,’ and declared that Gen. Huerta, 
who is exercising an authority which the President himself has 
recognized, must surrender that authority. It is true that if 
Huerta were to eliminate himself from the affairs of Mexico 
and some one else were to take his place who Zapata, in the 
south, and Villa, Carranza, and other lesser chieftains in the 
north would all acknowledge and give loyal adherence to, and 
no other aspiring revolutionary chieftain appeared, the miracle 
of thus establishing order might be accomplished. 

“Such an arrangement would still leave our administration 
confronted with the embarrassment its recently «announced doc- 
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trine relative to constitutionality would present. Assuming 
that difficulty could be overcome, no one familiar with the sit- 
uation has the slightest notion that such a program of general 
conciliation and unanimous self-effacement on the part of the 
rival leaders could be carried out. There can be no doubt in 
the mind of anyone who has followed the developments in 
Mexico but what the warring leaders and factions must, some 
of them, at least, be eliminated or persuaded by force before 
there can be a full restoration of peace. 

“Assuming that the demand of our administration for the 
overthrow of Huerta and the government of which he is the 
head is accomplished by the united forces of the so-called con- 
stitutionalists in the north and the outlaw Zapata in the south, 
is there any ground for hope that in such a contingency order 
and constitutional government would be speedily established in 
Mexico? 

“Ts there anything in the character or past record of the so- 
called constitutional chieftains to justify the expectation that 
they could or would even attempt to establish a government 
which would meet its international obligations or be satisfac- 
tory to the majority of the people of Mexico? One must be 
sanguine indeed who can bring himself to believe that the people 
of southern and central Mexico and the strong and influential 
men of the nation, the vast majority of whom now give at least 
nominal adherence snd support to the government of Huerta, 
would approve or support a government established by the 
joint efforts of Villa and Zapata, even though presided over by 
so well-intentioned an individual as Carranza is reported to be. 

“Our quite general approyal of the unfortunate Madero, our 
abhorrence of the manner of his untimely taking off, and our 
natural and proper disposition to hold those at the head of the 
Huerta government responsible for that act inclined our people 
to appreve, for a considerable period, the withholding of recog- 
nition, the refusal to officially recognize the Huerta government. 
The time came, however, when the refusal to formally recognize 
a government, for the time being at least, firmly established, 
widely supported, reasonably fulfilling, or attempting to fulfill, 
its international obligations involyed not only a compete re- 
yersil of our national policy, but a surrender of the only ade- 
quate means of protecting our citizens in Mexico and their 
property and of fulfilling the obligations we haye assumed 
under the Monroe doctrine toward the property and citizens of 
other nations. 

“Tt is not only not denied that our refusal to recognize the 
Government of Mexico under Huerta has greatly handicapped 
that Government in securing the means for restoring order 
throughout the Republic; our admin‘stration has gloried in 
that fact and prophesied the early Cownfall of the Mexican 
Government as a result. Our attitude, therefore, has con- 
fessedly lengthened the period and increased the violence of 
disorder in Mexico. If the present Government in Mexico be 
not a constitutional government, the extension of its authority 
over all of Mexico would not make it so. When, however, we 
compare the very general protection of life and property which 
has prevailed in the territory controlled by the Huerta govern- 
ment with the confiscation, plunder, murder, rape, and rapine 
which has in many localities characterized the victories of the 
opponents of that government, we shall find abundant ground 
for the belief that our duty to aid and encourage the establish- 
ment of peace and order in Mexico would have been better per- 
formed had we taken the usual course of recognizing condi- 
tions as they are, the Mexican Government as it exists, and 
holding it responsible for the protection of life and property 
throughout the Republic. ` 

“No one familiar with the situation in Mexico believes it 
possible, out of the conditions of turmoil and disorder which 
now exist there, to bring at once a government of unquestioned 
constitutionality, perfect in its aims and personnel. Only a 
strong arm and a determined purpose can establish order there. 
If we persistently use our influence to weaken the strong arm 
of the Goyernment and to encourage further revolution we are 
following a path which will inevitably lead us to the point 
where we must be the strong arm which restores order. Our 
present attitude, therefore, is one which leads to intervention 
as certainly and inevitably as though it were thus planned and 
purposed. ji 

“The only way in which we can hope to reasonably perform 
our duties and obligations and avoid intervention in Mexico is 
to cease giving aid and comfort to the guerrilla forces, the out- 
law chieftains, the well-meaning figureheads of revolution, 
masking under the guise of constitutionalism, and return to the 
nsages of international iaw and our long-established policy and 
look to the Government which is in authority to establish order 
and protect life and property.” 
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Panama Canal Tolls, 


REMARKS 


HON. JAMES T. LLOYD, 


OF MISSOURI, 
Ix tue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Tuesday, March 31, 1914, 


On the bill (H, R. 14385) to am 5 
the opening, maintenance, protects E 
fanal and the sanitaticn 


“An act to provide for 
protection, and operation of the Panama 
of the Canal Zone,” approved August 24, 


Mr. LLOYD. Mr. Speaker. I voted for free tolls to vessels 
2 in the coastwise trade of the United States passing 
Bin AN aga Panama Canal, in May, 1912. In July thereafter 
en ate, convention adopted a plank in its platform in 

We 
gebe trade passing through the engi. erst” SMBS engaged in 

Following the action of the convention indorsing the free-tolls 
proposition, the Senate passed the bill sent to it from the House, 
and the provision became a law. My action and those with 
whom I voted was ratified by the Democratic convention, and 
during the campaign which followed President Wilson in a 
3 a fa aa 3 paor 8 the Democratie platform 

o the people of the U s by $ 
unqualified p peop: e United States by his 
nce the November election, in 1912, the views of other 
nations with reference to what is. known as the Hay-Pauncefote 
treaty have been ascertained, and there is no doubt but what 
they insist that in providing free tolls for coastwise vessels this 
Government is violating its treaty obligations. The portion of 
the treaty which pledges equal treatment to all nations was 
made with England, and is in the following language: 

That the S 
of war of FV als 8 e 
so that there shall be no discrimination against any such aain ae 
= SSRA OE e ot Ee conditions or charges of trafic 
Kan 0 ns and charges of traffic shall be just and 

It was my judgment in 1912, and is now, that the Unite 
States has the right to provide free tolls for its own 5 
under this treaty if it sees fit to do so; but my candid judgment 
is that our country can not afford to insist upon this interpreta- 
tion of the treaty when it is understood that every other nation 
believes that the treaty voluntarily made by our Government 
agreeing to equality in use with all other countries is violated 
and that our country is in honor bound to live up to its contract. 
There are no people on earth who are more honorable in their 
dealings than the people of this Republic, No loyal, patriotic 
citizen would repudiate a contract, and in dealings with the 
nations of the world no true citizen would have it sald, as the 
declaration is now repeatedly made here and in other countries, 
that the American Government can not be relied upon to carry 
out its contracts. It is the duty of the Government to pursue 
its course of strict integrity in this matter, as in every other, 
so that the nations of the world will have the utmost respect for 
any contracts that the Government may make. I rejoice in the 
traditions of our fathers; I am proud of the achievements of 
this Republic; I am gratified at the high place that our Govern- 
ment occupies amongst the nations of the world, and I would 
not, in the matter of so little consequence as this, lower the 
standard of integrity or lessen the confidence that the nations 
of the world have in our Republic. It has in the past been an 
example of the highest type of morality. The Nation itself, like 
the people who live in it, is willing to carry out its obliga- 
tions at any cost, and I would not wish to be a party to any kind 
of action that can be construed as a blot upon the splendid 
record that has been made. This question rises far above parti- 
sanship. We must have the respect of the nations of the world 
if we desire to live at peace with them and secure their confi- 
dence in our commercial and international relations. 

It takes much of courage for the President to violate a plat- 
form declaration of his party and reverse the positidn which he 
himself has assumed, but this is one of the highest evidences 
of exalted patriotism and high conception of duty that he 
has the courage to do so when convinced that it should be done. 

No man can afford to violate the pledges of his party plat- 
form unless some unforeseen condition arises which makes it 
necessary to do so, or in some international complication where 
the honor of the Republie and its relation to the nations of the 
world is presented. The President in his message to Congress 
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makes it plain that, on account of international complications 
and the criticisms of other nations against what they charge 
as a violation of a solemn treaty, it becomes necessary to meet 
the situation and to avoid conditions which the President says 
he can not meet without serious embarrassment that the posi- 
tion of the United States with reference to tolls in the coast- 
wise trade shall be reversed. Under existing law no foreign 
ship can engage in trade from port to port along our coast. 
There has grown up as a result of this situation a shipping 
monopoly, and the information obtained since 1912 by the vari- 
ous commissions and committees which have investigated the 
subject shows the worst monopoly in the United States to be 
the Shipping Trust, and that monopoly is largely controlled by 
the two great interests in this Republic—the Standard Oil Co. 
and the Steel Trust. 

It is shown now beyond question that the exemption of tolls 
to the coastwise trade will result in great benefit to this ship- 
ping monopoly and will foster the interests of other great 
trusts, to the detriment of the interior of the country. 

In casting my last vote on the tolls proposition, I followed 
the course of the President and accepted as true his statement 
that international conditions made it necessary to reverse the 
action of this Government on that proposition. I did it as a 
patriotic act, because in dealing with the nations of the world 
partisanship must be forgotten; the administration must be up- 
held. In every crisis of the past the loyal American citizen has 
come to the rescue of the Republic and followed the course of 
the President, whether he believed that the views of the Presi- 
dent with reference to local matters were right or not. Ameri- 
can citizens may differ in their ideas and policies as to the 
Government of our own country, but in our relation .to the 
nations of the world, either in war or peace, our country has 
stood by the administration, upheld its policy, and showed by its 
course its loyalty and devotion to the Republic itself. The 
highest type of patrlotie devotion, the strongest evidence of 
genuine affection for the Republic, is shown by the individual 
who is willing to violate his party pledge, who is willing to 
forego his personal views as to local considerations, and is 
ready to meet the demands of the Republic in its relation to the 
nations of the world. In pursuing this course the American 
citizen shows no truckling disposition, but that higher evidence 
of genuine loyalty which would cause him to give life, if needs 
be, to maintain the honor and integrity of the Republic. 

I am a partisan of the strictest kind. I believe it is fortunate 
for the Republic that there are political parties within it. I 
have always been devoted to my party and believe that its suc- 
cess, means most in securing the rights of our people and in 
carrying out the principles for which our fathers contended. I 
believe the good of this Republic is best conserved by the suc- 
cess of the Democratic Party. I believe the carrying out of its 
teachings and the administration of the laws under its leader- 
ship means most for the well-being of every citizen of the Re- 
public. I am also convinced that every man should be so de- 
voted to his country’s cause that whether in war or in peace 
he should be willing to make sacrifices for his country’s good. 
And if in this emergency it is a sacrifice to require that Amer- 
ican ships passing through the canal shall pay tolls, why not 
make the sacrifice for the good that will come to the Republic 
in maintaining the high moral standard which it has always en- 
joyed in its relations to the nations of the world? My candid 
judgment is that it is the most powerful Nation. Its example 
is the most potent or any country on the globe, and I am anxious 
that it shall continue to be the one bright star that encourages 
the oppressed in all the nations of the world to hope for better 
conditions on account of the example that our country has con- 
tinually set to the world. 

It was said in the long ago that “righteousness exalteth a 
nation ” and that “sin is a reproach to any people.” Righteous- 
ness demands that this Government shall carry out the con- 
tracts which it makes and that it shall abide by the reasonable 
construction which may be placed upon them by all other na- 
tions, rather than by the narrow view of its own selfish in- 
terest. 

Learned men in the United States, and many of them, insist 
that the interpretation of the contract has been properly made 
by the other nations, and certainly there is ground for that 
position. Under the circumstances it seems to me that it would 
certainly be wise to accept the interpretation which gives to the 
other nations that equality of privilege in the use of the Panama 
Canal which they claim under our contract is their right, and 
avoid the charge of bad faith against our Government. I am 
convinced that I should stand by the President, who has done 
so well in the performance of his duty, and not abandon him 
in this international crisis in which he is trying to uphold the 
integrity of our country, 
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HON. J. A. FALCONER, 


OF WASHINGTON, 
Ix rue Hovse or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Tuesday, March 31, 1914, 


On the bill (H, R. 14385) to amend section 5 of “An act to provide for 
the opening, maintenance, protection, and operation of the Panama 
8 and the sanitation of the Canal Zone,” approved August 24, 


Mr. FALCONER. Mr. Speaker, the necessity of keeping faith 
in matters of contract is essential to integrity. The inference 
by the Democratic administration that previous Congresses and 
Presidents violated the canal treaty is unwarranted. 

There may be a question of economics involved, but there is 
little room for difference of opinion as regards the turning over 
of the sovereignty of the United States in the Canal Zone to 
Great Britain. = 

What are the relative positions of the. United States and 
. Britain in this treaty question? Article 3 of the treaty 
reads: 

The United States adopts, as the basis of the neutralization of such 
ship canal, the following rules— 

_ Not Great Britain and the United States adopts, but the 
United States adopts. 

RULE 1. The canal shall be free and open to the vessels of commerce 
and of war of all nations observing these rules on terms of entire 
equality, so that there shall be no discrimination against any such 
nation or its citizens or subjects in respect of the conditions or charges 
of traffic or otherwise. Such conditions and charges of traffic shall be 
just and equitable. 

After a thorough consideration does anyone hold that the 
United States is to be included among the nations of the world 
in observing rules 1 to 6, inclusive? If the United States is 
bound by rule 1, it is also bound by all the rules under article 3. 
Would John Hay, upon whom rested the interest of the United 
States, agree that the United States be bound by rule 3? 

Rule 3. Vessels of war of a belligerent shall not revietual nor take 
any stores in the canal mega + so far as may be strictly necessary, and 
the transit of such vesseis through the canal sball be effected with the 
least possible delay in accordance with the regulations in foree, and 
with only such intermission as may result from the necessities of the 
service. 

Or rule 4: 


Rule 4. No belligerent sball embark or disembark troops, munitions 
of war, or warlike materials in the canal, except in case of accidental 
hindrance of the transit, and in such cases the transit shall be resumed 
with all possible dispatch. 


Or rule 5: 


Rule 5. The provisions of this article shall apply to waters adjacent 
to the canal within 3 marine miles of either en Vessels of war of a 
belligerent shall not remain in such waters longer than 24 hours at any 
one time, except in case of distress, and in such case shall depart as 


soon as possible; but a vessel of war of one belligerent shall not depart 
3 2 À hours from the departure of a vessel of war of the other 
gerent. 


Mr. Speaker, during the last war in which our country was 
involved the hearts of patriotic Americans were stirred by the 
historic trip of the battleship Oregon, and, sir, the people of 
my State are proud of the skill of our workmen demonstrated 
in the handiwork of the battleship Nebraska. Is there a man 
in the service of the United States to-day, either in or out of 
Congress, who is so fatally dull as to hold that in the event the 
experiences of the Spanish-American War were being lived 
over again and were in process to-day, with the canal in opera- 
tion, that the Oregon or the Nebraska would be subject to the 
“observance of these rules”? Would the officers of either of 
these ships hesitate to take on stores of coal or ammunition in 
the Canal Zone? Would they hasten through the canal under 
“these rules”? Would they hesitate to remain longer than 24 
hours within 3 miles of either end of the canal? And would 
such a man as Commander Clark, or any other red-blooded 
American naval officer, hesitate for 24 hours after the enemy’s 
ship had departed before advancing in pursuit? Ask Admiral 
George Dewey. We will not cast reflections upon the sacred 
memories of Sampson, Schley, and “ Fighting Bob” Evans by 
pressing the question. 

The gentleman from Minnesota urges that “these rules” 
would not apply in time of war on the ground that as a matter 
of international law “all treaties are abrogated in time of war.” 
Then, sir, why urge that “these rules“ were intended to apply 
to the United States? His own argument shows the weakness of 
his position. ; 
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Is there a Congressman on the floor of the House who would 
vote $40,000,000 of the people's money to construct a canal 
that would be subject to such rules? Congress would not do 
it in 1902 nor would Congress subscribe to such a doctrine in 
1912. 


Is there a Member here who takes the position that the United 
States has no right to refuse the’ privileges named in the rules 
to any and all nations refusing to observe these rules? As a 
matter of fact, Great Britain or any nation refusing to observe 
these rules could and should be denied the use of the Panama 
Canal in times of peace or war with any opposing nation, Can 
Great Britain or any other nation on any pretext deny the 
United States the right of the use of the canal in time of peace 
or war? 


The Congress and President under whom the building of the 
Panama Canal was initiated and carried on, and the succeeding 
Congresses and President under whom the canal, practically 
speaking, was constructed to completion, all unite that the 
United States has exclusive right to fix tolls on coastwise traffic, 
and agree with the able diplomat, John Hay, in his position, as 
shown in his memorandum accompanying the draft of the 
treaty to the Committee on Foreign Relations of the Senate. In 
this memorandum he says: R 


The whole theory of the treaty is that the canal is to be an entirely 
American canal. e enormous cost of constructing it is to be borne by 
the United States alone. When constructed it is exclusively the prop- 
erty of the United States and is to be managed and controlled and 
defended by it * * > The United States alone, as the sole owner 
of the canal. as a pore. American enterprise, adopts and prescribes 
the rules by which the use of the canal shall be 8 fe ated, and assumes 
the entire responsibility and burden of enforcing. without the assistance 
of Great Britain or of any other nation, its absolute neutrality. 


Further, Mr. Hay, discussing the change in the treaty from 
the former to the present treaty where the United States alone 
makes the rules, says: 

It was also believed that this change would be in harmony with the 
nationa: wish that this ery interoceanic waterway should not only be 
constructed and owned, but exclusively controlled and managed by the 
United States, 

Hon. Richard Olney, ex-Secretary of State, discussing these 
rules, says: 

The words under construction are, in substance, the first of a set of 
six rules adopted by the United States as the basis of the neutralization 
of the canal. But the other five certainly apply only to parties other 
than the United States, so that there is the strongest reason for bold- 
ing that the first of them is to be given a like app ication. And if the 
British construction be correct, instead of liberating the United States 
from all foreign control of the canal and from all duties to foreign 
powers in respect of its use—except not to discriminate between them— 
the 8 treaty compels the United States to reverse its 
established policy and to devise a plan for subsidizing its own vessels 
in order that they may have such free and other use of the canal as 
the United States may decide to be demanded by United States interests. 


Many English authorities support the position of those sup- 
porting the present law. Hon. C. A. Hereshoff Bartlett, LL. B., 
referring to rule 1, under article 3, says: 

The 8 of the treaty referred to means that there shall be no 
discrimination by the Uni States against any one foreign nation, or 
its citizens or subjects, in favor of any other foreign nation, or its 
citizens or subjects, in respect of the conditions of or charges for traffic 
or otherwise. “On terms of entire * rr refers to the equality 
extended to all nations other than the United States; that is to say, it 
is prohibitive of the United States favoring one foreign nation as 
against another, Its purpose was to provide that vessels of commerce 
of all nations foreign to the United States should enjoy the same 

themselves; but this is quite another thing from say- 
ing that vessels of commerce of for nations shall enjoy the same 
equality as the vessels of commerce of the United States. and that the 
Futeral Goverament can not, without infringing the terms of the treaty, 
extend the free use of the canal even to Its own vessels engaged in the 
coastwise trade. Whar else does the expression “ there shall no dis- 
crimination a any such nation“ mean? It means that no at- 
tempt should made by the Federal Government to promote tbe inter- 
ests of one foreign power to the detriment or exclusion of another; 
that all foreign nations should stand together equal and alike in the 
use of the canal. 

After a thorough discussion of the whole subject, Sir Edward 
S. Cox-Sinclair sums up with the following: 

(a) That the United States can support its action on the precise 
words of the material articles of the treaty, that its case is strength- 
ened by reference fo the preamble and context, and that its case is 
difficult. to challenge on grounds ef general justice; 

(b) That there no International obligation to submit the construc- 
tion of its legislative act to any process of arbitration; and 

(e) That any aggrieved party has an appropriate, an impartial, and 
a competent tribunal in the Supreme Court of the United States, 


Mr. Bonaparte, Attorney General for the Roosevelt adminis- 
tration, speaking against the repeal of free tolls, says: 


I have a poor opinion of any American statesman who would thus 
interpret a treaty, ally when, as in tbis case, the language of the 
treaty, reasonably understood, is against this interpretation. 


Theodore Roosevelt, the greatest American of the day, in the 
Outlook of January 18, 1913, said: 


I belleve that the position of the United States is proper as regards 
this coastwise traffic. I think that we have the right to free bona fide 
coastwise traffic from tolls. I think that this does not interfere with 
the rights of any other nation, because no ships but our own can en- 


equality amon 


ge in coastwise traffic, so that there is no „ against 


ga 
other ships when we relieve the coastwise trafie from tolls. belleve 
that the only damage that would be done is the damage to the Canadian 
Pacific Railway. oreover, I do not think that it sits well on the 
ee of any foreign pation, even upon those of a power with 
which we are, and I hope and believe will always remain, on such good 
terms as Great Britain, to make any plea in reference to what we do 
with our own coastwise traffic, because we are benefiting the whole 
world by our action at Panama, and are doing this where every dollar 
of expense is paid by ourselves In all history I do not believe you can 
find another instance where as great and expensive a work as the Pan- 
ama Canal, undertaken not by a private corporation but by a nation 
has ever been as generously put at the service of all the nations of 
mankind. 

But we are not obliged to rest our case on the interpretation 
of the above authorities. Observe the treaty of 1815 between 
United States and Great Britain: 


No higher or other duti 
ports of the United Btaten ce: 1 i 8 Kap HE 25 the 
Hie ‘utanmie Siajeat's Fee on the vessels ofthe 
United States than shall be payable in the pat eg ports n British en 

Nothing is here said of coastwise trade ships. 

The above treaty has been in effect for 100 years, yet the 
port of Bristol, England, charges United States ships 56 cents 
per ton port charges, while the British ships pay only 20 cents. 
And the same rule is in operation in the United States, foreign 
vessels paying 12 cents port charges, while United States ships 
pay nothing. 

The Supreme Court of the United States has passed on the 
specifie point at issue in the case of Olsen v. Smith (195 U. 8. 
Sup. Ct. Repts, p. 344), to the effect that international inter- 
pretation universally eliminates domestic shipping from the pur- 
view of such treaties. 

The, Texas and Federal laws both exempt domestic vessels 
from pilotage charges. A suit was brought by Olsen, a licensed 
American pilot at Galveston, against an English pilot, Smith, 
who refused to pay pilotage. insisting that the United States 
was violating the treaty of 1815, above quoted. and I will quote 
it again, Mr. Speaker, for the benefit of those who insist in 
quoting “plain English” in rule 1 of article 3 of the Hay- 
Panneefote treaty, and ask if this 1815 treaty appears also to 
be “plain English": 

No higher or other du 
ports of the United Bates en Bouts aon 2 * say 5 = — 
same ports by vessels of the United States. 

The United States Supreme Court definitely and positively 
rules on the point at issue: 

Neither the exemption of coastwise steam vessels from pilotage, re- 
sulting from the law of the United States, nor any lawful exemption of 
coastwise vessels created by the State law. concerns vessels In the for- 
eign trade, and therefore any such exemptions do not operate to pro- 
duce a discrimination against British vessels engaged in the foreign 
trade and in favor of vessels of the United States in such trade. 

Referring to the logic of the contention. the court said: 

In substance the proposition but asserts that because by the law of 
the United States steam vessels in the coastwise trade have been exempt 
from faites regulations, therefore there is no power to subject vessels 
in the foreign trade to pilotage regulations, even althongh such regula- 
tions apply without discrimination to all vessels 2 such foreign 
trade, whether domestic or foreign. 

From the above, sir, where has England the ground for in- 
terfering with our domestic shipping? Under the law of 1817 
no foreign ships can participate in our coastwise traffic, and, 
Mr. Speaker, where there can be no competition between foreign 
and American ships there can be no discrimination. 

England is not obliged to use our canal, nor would she if 
she could find a cheaper route. England permitted France to 
build the Suez Canal, and then by English economic * skill ” pos- 
sessed herself of practical control and dictated terms and tolls 
from the standpoint of proprietary ownership. And now, after 
the United States has built the Panama Canal on United States 
soil, with United States money, with American ability and 
brains, Great Britain presents herself at the bar of this House 
and demands the surrender of American sovereignty. 

TREATIES SUBJECT TO CHANGED CONDITIONS, 

Mr. Speaker, the Hay-Pauncefote treaty was made and signed 
in December, 1901. At that time the high contracting partis 
treated upon the basis that the canal would be built upon terri- 
tory foreign to the United States; but in the course of events 
the United States purchased from the Republic of Panama, for 
810.000.000 and other valuable considerations, a strip of terri- 
tory 10 miles wide, or 5 miles on either side of the center of the 
canal proper. These changed conditions, sir, affect the applica- 
tion of the terms of the treaty. As a matter of international 
law, there is an abundance of authority sustaining this state- 
ment. 

Mr. Hannis Taylor, a recognized authority on international 
law, in the course of a treatise on the subject, says: 


So unstable are the conditions of international existence, and so dif- 
cult is it to enforce a contract between States after the state of facts 
upon which it was founded has substantially changed, that all such 
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Agreements are necessarily made subject to the general understanding 
that they shall cease to be obligatory so soon as the conditions upon 
which they were executed are essentially altered. 

Prof. Oppenheimer, holding the chair of international law in 
the University of Cambridge, in volume 1, page 550, section 539, 
International! Law, says: 


It is an almost universally recognized fact that vital changes of cir- 
cumstances may be of such a kind as to justify a party in notifying an 
unnotifiable treaty. The vast majority of publicists, as well as all the 
Governments of the members of the family of nations, agree that all 
treaties are concluded under the tacit condition rebus sie stantibus. 

One of the greatest English authorities, whose writings are 
looked upon as the last word in the British foreign office, Mr. 
Hall, in his work on International Law, section 116, says— 


that neither party to a treaty “can make its binding effect dependent 
at will upon conditions other than those contemplated at the moment 
when the contract was entered into; and. on the other hand, a con- 
tract ceases to be binding so soon as anything which formed an implied 
condition of its obligatory force at the time of its conclusion is essen- 
tially changed. 

The gentleman from Minnesota and others have frequently 
quoted article 4 of the treaty as having direct bearing upon 
changed conditions referred to above; but, sir, the context of the 
treaty in its entirety would indicate that the contracting par- 
ties to this treaty had in mind only interchange of territory 
between countries foreign to the United States. There was abso- 
lutely no thought of territorial sovereignty by purchase by the 
United States. 

Mr. Speaker, I want to call attention to article 19 of the Hay- 
Bunau-Varilla treaty, in which the Republies of Panama and the 
United States are the contracting parties in the year 1903, two 
years after the Hay-Pauncefote treaty: 

The Government of the Republic of Panama shall haye the right to 
transport over the canal its vessels and its troops and munitions of 
war in such vessels at all times without paying charges of any kind. 
The exemption is to be extended to the auxiliary railway for the trans- 
portation of persons in the service of the Republic of Panama, or of 
the police force charged with the preservation of public order outside 
of said zone, as well as to their baggage, munitions of war, and supplies. 

Read it again and again my “repealer” friends. Was Great 
Britain consulted before this treaty was made? No. Did Great 
Britain interpose an objection? No. As a matter of fact, did 
not England recognize the international rule, “ changed condi- 
tions change the effect of treaty stipulations”? Where is the 
consistency of British diplomacy in passing the Panama ex- 
emption and then 10 years later interpose an objection to coast- 
wise exemption of United States shipping? It is a clear case 
of an easy game for British nerve. 

THE QUESTION OF SUBSIDY, 


The supporters of the administration’s repeal bill persistently 
eyade the real issue, dwelling on the question of subsidy to 
shipping interests. 

Whose money built the Soo Canal? 

Whose money deepened the waterways in every seaport and 
lake port in the United States? 

Whose millions have been expended in developing for shipping 
purposes the great Mississippi and its tributaries? 

Whose millions have been expended in developing the harbor 
of New York City and the harbors of all the cities reaching to 
the great western metropolis, Seattle? j 

Whose millions have been expended in the construction of the 
Panama Canal? 

Whose approximately twelve hundred millions of money have 
been expended in the above worthy developments? 

The public's money, sir; and for the purpose of enlarging and 
perfecting water-shipping facilities in the territory of the 
United States. If the Panama Canal free tolls is subsidy, so 
also is Soo Canal free tolls subsidy. 

There are men on the floor of the House who are looking 
forward to and advocating legislation appropriating money for 
the purpose of constructing the“ Lakes to the Gulf“ deep water- 
way. The people's money will pay the bill, and every part of 
the United States will be taxed for that expenditure. 

These expenditures have been and will continue to be made. 
and wisely made, for the direct purpose of reducing transporta- 
tion charges in the United States. It is an econoniie rule the 
world over that the country with developed water transportation 
has a magnificent asset. No one factor has added so much to 
the cost to the American consumer of all products of labor and 
the soil as has railroad transportation. Mr. Speaker, the rail- 
roads are back of this repeal movement. 

Since the founding of this Government land and water trans- 
portation companies, without common interests, have engaged in 
opposing contest. : 

The reading public knows that the transcontinental railroads 
have persistently, and for half a century successfully, thwarted 
patriotic effort to construct a water route across Nicaragua ; 
and I venture the assertion, sir, that had Mr. Roosevelt not been 


President in 1901 to 1908 construction of the canal would not 
yet be in process. 

Fundamentally, the question before Congress is not free tolls, 
but whether the absolute and single authority obtains to the 
vole States to fix tolls on domestic shipping through the 
canal. 

Has it ever occurred to these “repealers” that the fixing of 
tolls on the canal, without interference of any foreign nation, 
could be used as a most effective instrument to break up ship- 
ping monopoly in our domestic trade? 

Is it possible that gentlemen by yielding to British demands 
are consenting to subsidy of British ships? 

Chargé d'Affaires Inwess's note voicing British protest says: 


The proposal to exempt all American shipping from payment of tolls 
would, in the opinion oF His Majesty's Government, involve an infrac- 
tion of the treaty, nor is there, in their opinion, any difference in prin- 
3 — ween charging tolls only to refund them and remitting tolls 


Great Britain takes this position, notwithstanding the fact 
that signatory parties to the Suez Canal refund Suez Canal tolls 
in way of a subsidy to their merchant ships. All this, sir, in the 
face of the fact that the Suez Canal ownership is not entirely 
owned by one government, while the Panama Canal is entirely 
owned by the United States. Does it not appear to the admin- 
istration forces that repeal of free tolls to American coastwise 
ships would be, in effect, a subsidy to Canadian railroad ships 
as well as to all foreign ships? 

PLATFORM PLEDGES, 


Much time has been given in this debate to.the subject of 
broken platform pledges. While to some this appears an impor- 
tan factor, I am going to pass it over by simply quoting remarks 
by honorable gentlemen on their conscientions scruples in adher- 
ing to pledges to the people, also a plank from the Democratic 
platform, with comments on party platform pledges. 

On August 15, 1912, Woodrow Wilson, candidate for President 
of the United States, regarding free tolls, said: 


One of the great objects in cutting that great diteh across the 
Isthmus of Panama is to allow farmers who are near the Atlantic to 
ship to the Pacific by way of the Atlantic ports, to allow all the farm- 
ers on what I may, standing here, call this part of the continent, to 
find an outlet at ports of the Gulf or the ports of the Atlantic seaboa 
and then have coastwise steamers carry their products down aroun 
3 the canal and up the Pacific coast or down the coast of South 

merica. 

Now, at present there are no ships to do that, and one of the bills 

nding—passed, I belleve, yesterday by the Senate as it had passed the 

ouse—provides for free tolls for American wos through that canal 
and prohibits ex | ship from passing through which is owned by any 
American rallroa company. You see the object of that, don't you? 
{Applause.] We don't want the railroads to compete with themselves, 
because we understand that kind of competition. We want water 
carriage to aoe with land carriage, so as to be airtel sure that 
you are going to get better rates around the canal than you would 
across the continent. * > + 

Our platform is not molasses to catch files. It means business. It 
means what it says. It is the utterance of earnest and honest men, 
who intend to do business along those lines and who are not willing 
to see whether ong / can catch votes with those promises before they 
determine whether they are going to act upon them or not. 

They know the American people are taking notice in a way which 
they never took notice before, and gentlemen who talk one way and vote 
another are going to be retized to a very quiet and private retreat. 


Ion. William Jennings Bryan, in a speech before the Pennsyl- 
vania State Legislature, May 13, 1913, said: ; 


The fact that we not only have platforms, but that the platform is 
becoming more specified year after year, is conclusive proof that the 

ple believe in the Democratic theory, and they write their plat- 
orms because 2 believe, and those who run upon them lead the 
voters to belleve, that they believe a platform is binding upon those 
who stand upon it. 

As a believer in the Democratic theory of representative government 
T desire to announce it as a settled principle not to be questioned in 
this country that a platform is binding upon every honest man who 
runs upon that platform. I have heard it said by men after an elec- 
tion that they could not conscientiously support something in their 
platform, and it raises a very important question whether a man should 
violate his conscience as a ees servant, and I frankly tell you that I 
believe that no man should violate his conscience, either ‘as an in- 
dividual or as a public servant. Far be it from me to say that any 
man elected to any office should as an official do a thing that his 
conscience condemns. But does that mean that he should violate 
his platform? No; it seems that his conscience should commence to 
work before the election, and not hibernate until after the election, 

1 lay it down as a proposition and I am prepared to defend it any- 
where, that the Representative who secures office upon a platform and 
then holds the office and betrays the people who clect him is a 
criminal worse than the man who embezzles money intrusted to him. 


The last paragraph of the Democratic platform of 1912 said: 

Our pledges are made to be kept when in office as well as relied 
upon during the campaign. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, in the light of the above statements, let 
me quote a plank in the Democratic platform sanctioned by 
William Jennings Bryan and used by Woodrow Wilson in his 
candidacy for the Presidency of the United States: 


The Panama Canal, built and paid for by the American le, must 
be used primarily for their benefit. We demand that the canal shall 
be so operated as to break transportation monopoly, now held and 
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misused by the transcontinental ra!lroads, by maintaining sea com- 
petition with them; that ships directly or indirectly owned or con- 


trolled b can railroad ms shall not be permitted to use 
the or 3 and that American ps engaged in coastwise trade shall 
pay no tolls, 


Mr. Speaker, without comment, I pass from this feature of 
the discussion. ` 

Mr. Speaker, I submit that this whole discussion and this 
administration bill present a most unusual spectacle. The 
President submits to the Congress a petition, his very own, 
asking that we reverse the legislation of a previous Congress. 
“We ought to reverse our action without raising the question 
whether we are right or wrong,” says the President. No in- 
formation is furnished. No reasons are given. No suggestions 
are made except “I shall not know,” and so forth. 

Mr. Speaker, I am against this bill. As a check on trans- 
continental rail rates, coastwise water rates should not be 
manipulated by the meddlesome hand of Great Britain. The 
best interest of the country generally demands the defeat of 
this bill. It should be defeated. 


A Constructive Foreign Policy. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EDWARD W. TOWNSEND, 


OF NEW JERSBY, 
IN tue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Saturday, April II, 1914. 


Mr. TOWNSEND. Mr. Speaker, under leave granted me to 
extend my remarks, I insert in the Record an address delivered 
by me in Witherspoon Hall, Philadelphia, on Saturday last 
before the American Academy of Political and Social Science. 
The address is as follows: 

“After the first performance of Sardou’s political satire 
*Rabagas,’ at the Vaudeville Theater in Paris in 1872, President 
Thiers ordered the governor of Paris to forbid a second per- 
formance. 


“T wish that after the first performance of Sardou’s romantic 
drama ‘Dora,’ at Wallack's Theater in New York in 1878, 
where it was given its American name of ‘ Diplomacy,’ that the 
then mayor of New York had ordered its immediate suppres- 
sion. I am soberly convinced that if the police powers of New 
York had been exercised for the immediate suppression of that 
play, it would be less difficult now to discover the elements of 
a constructive American foreign policy. 

If some of you wonder what I have said has to do with 
the subject I have been asked to address you upon this even- 
ing, I hasten to explain. Not many weeks ago an artist friend 
of mine in New York, who had found profitable ocenpation in 
drawing caricature illustrations of the tango dance, drew the 
figure of a young woman so distorted that it was a caricature 
of his own caricatures. Acting upon a happy inspiration he 
gave the drawing the title of the ‘ Debutante Slouch,’ and thus 
it was reproduced in a popular illustrated weekly. To-day a 
million young American women are trying to copy that illus- 
tration in their own walk and carriage, and those who have 
unusually supple backbones and are highly gifted with the 
power of imitation are succeeding, to the delighted surprise of 
observers. 

“You see at once now the quarrel I have with Victorien 
Sardou’s play ‘ Diplomacy.’ 

“Jerome A. Hart, in one of his entertaining books, giyes us 
a lively and comprehensive account of the plays of Sardou, and. 
speaking of a woman character in the play of ‘ Diplomacy,’ he 
says of her: 

“This young lad uni n 
eat 3 — y = 177 rot — Sa 5 fascinating person, beautiful, ele- 

Dora, you may recall, was unconsciously enlisted into the 
group of women whom Sardou would have us suppose exist in 
all the large European eapitals and act as secret agents for 
diplomats. Mr, Hart gives testimony to his belief that such 
groups actually exist and are not the creation of M. Sardou's 
lively imagination. and says of them: 


“These ladies wear gorgeous gowns, and resemble Solomon's lilies in 
the other respect that they toll not; but they excel at writing lette: 
which letters pay the cost of their gorgeous gowns. Their perfum 
correspondence is filled with gossip, political and other, and it amuses 
foreign statesmen even when it does not instruct them, 

“I shudder as I pause to ask if Mr. Hart unconsciously sug- 
gests here one of the reasons why only the very rich may play 


‘Diplomacy’ for us in foreign capitals. But that is somewhat 


aside from my main purpose in introducing Mr. Sardou into 
this very respectable company. Sardou is not the only offender, 
but he eame conveniently into my mind as a type. Other 
romance writers have entranced their readers, drawing, if I may 
be permitted to phrase it in this way, the ‘Debutante Slouch,’ 
The creators of this burlesque diplomacy have been amazed. as 
my artist friend was at the result of his work, to find his fanci- 
ful creation laboriously copied; to find that nature, in fact, 
imitates art. Sardou and his fellow offenders have created a 
picture of diplomacy wherein we see lovely and mysterious 
women gorgeously gowned, seducing from incautious diplomats 
secrets for the information of other diplomats; a picture of 
subtle intrigue; of masterful intellect gaining advantage by 
processes allied to wizardry; of vast and complicated affairs 
determined at secret meetings, the result of which at times is 
announced by the sudden boom of artillery, the thundering 
charge of cavalry. This is the romance picture of diplomacy 
which excites the ambition of excellent heads of families, 
creating a desire to desert their homes and their comfortable 
clubs and their golf links to enter upon this delightful occupa- 
tion, thinking to become ‘ Baron Steins,’ to commune with bevies 
of ‘Doras,’ to control the destinies of nations, to send to 
startled Secretaries of State code messages carrying important 
information derived from scented correspondence. That is why 
M. Sardou’s play and like output from other romancers lie 
under the disadvantage of my severe disapprobation. 

“To be sure, there is a somewhat more real. though scarcely 
more admirable, attraction to the very wealthy in the prospect 
of representing our country in foreign courts. They will have 
there opportunity to dine with nobility, even at times royalty; 
they will be seen at the shooting boxes of dukes, at the race 
course with earls, at the clubs with baronets, and on the streets 
with men of fashion. 

“Tn nothing which I have said do I intend to indicate disap- 
proval of the custom practiced by many administrations, of more 
than one political faith, of making appointments to the large 
places in the Diplomatie Service of rich men because they are 
rich men. I am willing to admit that almost any rich man who 
made his own money, if he obey instruction such as I shall 
presently indicate, would be as capable as one less favored by 
fortune in carrying on, as a diplomat, the business of our for- 
eign relations; but it distresses me greatly that this air of 
romance, of unreality, should have enveloped this very practical 
business, 


“There should be no illusion about it, and the incentive to 
engage in the business should be only a desire to do a public 
service in a very straightforward manner. I do not mean that 
there are not certain qualifications for the office not usually pos- 
sessed by men who who have been eagerly engaged accumulat- 
ing fortunes, but I have a scheme to overcome the difficulty aris- 
ing from that lack of special knowledge. There is, for instance, 
the great difficulty of knowing exactly how to address members 
of the diplomatic corps. In my own three years’ experience on 
the Foreign Affairs Committee of the House of Representatives 
I have had the customary opportunities offered to the members 
of that committee of meeting not infrequently members of the 
diplomatic corps in Washington, and the ladies of their house- 
holds. I have found the men very human beings, interested 
deeply in trap shooting, golf. baseball, the price of beef, and the 
difficulty of securing a lower berth. The ladies are, all of them, 
charming and affable. But I began to enjoy this highly envia- 
ble opportunity too late in life successfully to school myself in 
one of these special qualifications I have referred to. I do not 
know to-day, and sadly confess that I never expect to know, 
what rank in diplomacy entitles a man to be addressed “your 
highness,” and what rank as “ your excellency.” 

“There is another difficulty concerning this special require- 
ment that I have spoken of, of a more serious nature, which 
somewhat handicaps our system of appointment as it is prac- 
ticed at present, but which, under my improvement. will be also 
happily overcome. It is the matter of speechmaking by our 
diplomats. For this embarrassing problem I bave a happy solu- 
tion. One appointed to be ambassador to the Court of St. 
James, let us say, going to Washington to receive his instrue- 
tions, could be supplied with a set of speech forms—form A to 
be used at the dedication of a new monument to Robert Burns; 
form B to be used if the admirers of Wordsworth are to unveil 
a bust to their favorite poet; form C, the opening of a new 
Anglo-American Club in London. It is unnecessary further to 
unfold this scheme. It readily unfolds itself to any practical 
mind. To be sure, the unexpected is always happening. But 
even in Such an event I would have the situation handled with 
caution and according to instructions received by the ambassa- 
dor. If, for instance, a society is placing a tablet in honor of 
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George Bernard Shaw, and should invite our ambassador to 
submit a few remarks upon that interesting occasion, and his 
index fails to disclose an appointed form, the appropriation 
allowed by my committee for incidental expenses would enable 
him to cable news of the exciting event to the Secretary of 
State and receive an approved speech by cable in ample time 
for its delivery. 

“To divert a moment from the sober and orderly course of 
my remarks, what, I ask, could be more solemnly whimsical 
than an expression of the opinion of the present Secretary of 
State on the life and writings of George Bernard Shaw, unless, 
indeed, it might be a whimsically solemn review by Mr. Shaw 
of the diplomatie excellencies of the present Secretary of State 
of the United States. 

Now. to my panacea: There are in the Department of State 
in Washington a score, probably more than that number, of 
men who have received years of training there. They are 
linguists and highly skilled in the details, the precedents, and 
the history of our foreign relations—the kind of men foreign 
nations appoint to diplomatic posts—but incapable of making 
large campaign contributions. These are without prospect of 
being sent by us to occupy diplomatic posts at important capi- 
tals. We should provide a new position in each American 
embassy—that of assistant ambassador—and to these places 
should be appointed men such as I have described, and thus, 
by the presence of such a man at each embassy, the ambassador 
will be given freedom solely to dally with social delights. This 
assistant ambassador could perform the simple duties of the 
office, such as conveying to the Government to which his chief 
was accredited the information his own Government wished 
to be conveyed, and receive from that Government the informa- 
tion it wished to convey to Washington, and diligently devote 
the rest of his time to discovering means of increasing our 
foreign commerce. Having been trained in his business, this 
assistant ambassador would know what he is in a foreign capi- 
tal for; he would be under no illusions as to ‘Doras’; he 
would know that there was no hocus-pocus, no sharp card tricks, 
no foolery whatever of any kind about this business of main- 
taining proper and profitable foreign relations between nations. 
He would know that Mr. Sardou was just as much a joker as 
is Mr. Ibsen, and that the play of ‘ Diplomaey’ is no more like 
the thing diplomacy than ‘A doll’s house’ is like anything that 
really ever existed. 2 

“Tf these thoughtful remarks have not indicated to you pre- 
cisely what in my opinion should constitute the ‘elements of 
a constructive American foreign policy, they have been made 
in vain. ; 

“I know that statistics make dull matter for an address, but 
I can not refrain from using a few figures to emphasize my con- 
tention that our foreign policy should be more largely directed 
te securing foreign commerce for special reasons I shall soon 
urge. 

“The total Latin-American foreign commerce for the year 
1912 was twenty-eight hundred million dollars, of whieh our 
share was eight hundred millions, with-a balance against us, 
however, of two hundred millions. A fair percentage of com- 
merce for us. although the balance against remains a serious 
drain. The figures for the A. B. C. group, Argentina, Brazil, 
and Chile, are far from satisfactory, a fact due, in part cer- 
tainly, to our lack of a constructive policy toward the A. B. C. 
group. The total foreign commerce for Brazil for 1912 was 
$670,000,000, of which our share was one hundred and ninety 
millions, with a balance against us of fifty-three millions. 
Great Britain had a balance in her favor of thirty-four millions 
in her share of Brazil's commerce for the same year. Only one 
more illustration by statistics: Chile's total commerce for 1912 
was two hundred and sixty-one millions, of which our share 
was forty-one millions, with a balance against us of eight 
millions. 

In those three great countries, of trade potentialities be- 
yond computation, we have an embassy in Brazil only. There 
are bills pending to raise Argentina’s legation to an embassy, 
but the administration has not yet made a recommendation that 
we should pay a similar deserved compliment to Chile, although 
peculiar reasons exist why Chile should be so complimented. 
[Since this address was delivered in Philadelphia the Foreign 
Affairs Committee of the House has favorably reported a bill 
to raise the legation at Santiago, Chile, to an embassy.}] It 
seems to me that our State Department should adopt as a policy 
toward the A. B. C. group an attitude of special cordiality which 
would bave as its most significant expression our friendly 
recognition of the great import: nee these powers Lave achieved 
in the family of nations, of our sincere pleasure in their splen- 
did civilization, their high advancement in art, letters, and 
Science. They should be made to know and feel that they are 


to share with us the responsibilities, the burdens, and privi- 
leges of Western Hemisphere guardianship. Our exchange of 
commeree, of friendly intercourse through travel, is startlingly 
short of what it should be; and for a remedy we must look to 
a foreign policy giving greater and deserved recognition to those 
three great and splendid nations. 

“Commerce promotes peace as surely as peace promotes com- 
merce. But what I shall say upon this subject now is upon 
the assumption that we shall remain at peace with e great 
nations of the earth through the simple expedient of minding 
our own business, and making the great part of that business 
the securing of foreign trade as a means of extending our do- 
mestie industries. Granting me that assumption, I now reveal 
what most profoundly lies in my mind on this subject. It 
Seems to me that no student of our present economic and social 
conditions, even one giving bat casual study to those subjects, 
can fail to see the vital necessity of providing for labor more 
employment at more wages if we wish our country good health. 
There are symptoms plain to the senses that a distemper threat- 
ens our social body. Some Lave looked about and denied that 
such symptoms were visible. To-day only the fool will make 
such denial. More employment and better wages must be pro- 
vided if we would have the threatening symptoms disappear, 
the fever subside. As an es-ential means for bringing about 
such subsidence, and as speedily as may be, there must come a 
vast increase in our foreign commerce, a vast increase of 
foreign consumption of our manufactures. 

“The radicalism so plainly discerned in groups of all the 
three parties contending for the political control of the Gov- 
ernment is born of a perception of this need. It seems at times, 
though, as if this radical energy were misdirected to attain the 
desired big end. We can not, solely by legislation, increase 
employment, increase wages, or decrease the hours of labor, 
yet this is being constantly so attempted. Manufacturers will 
not produce more than they can profitably sell; they can not 
give more than a certain share of their product in wages or else 
they starve themselves. The radicals see the symptoms and in 
part, at least, attempt their cure. Underemployment, under- 
pay, are not eaused by the symptoms of idleness and unfair 
conditions of living: Yet we see the attempt persisted in to 
cure those things by legislation, which in no degree whatever 
can, nor does it even seek to, increase the demand for laborers 
and increase the share of the product which capital can give to 
labor. The remedy, it seems clear to me, is expansion of our 
foreien trade, a great increase of foreign use or consumption 
of our productions; and that I would have brought about largely 
by the work of our diplomats in carrying out our foreign policy. 

“Probably the men attracted from idle lives at home by the 
fascination of a Sardou picture of ‘diplomacy’ would be but 
small aid in furthering a policy which seeks to better domestic 
conditions by increasing our foreign trade. If it has become 
a political necessity that such men should hold such offices, 
then the remedy I suggested, half in jest, a moment ago might 
be seriously considered. Let us, if it seems expedient that we 
should do so, treat the office of ambassador as purely orna- 
mental, an offering to one whose gifts to party entitle him to a 
reward. But let us reform our embassies by placing in each of 
them a practical man, trained in intercourse with foreigners, 
trained to know which of our productions the country he is 
accredited to might use or consume, trained to know that 
diplomacy is not a romance, but a business, and perhaps in that 
way we may supply at least the elements of a constructive 
American foreign policy.” 


The Commission Council of the City of New Orleans. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. H. GARLAND DUPRE, 


OF LOUISIANA, 
Is tHe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, April 13, 191}. 


Mr. DUPRE. Under the leave granted to me to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp, I include the following memorial: 


MEMORIAL ADDRESSED TO THE CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES BY THB 
COMMISSION COUNCIL OF THE CITY OF NEW ORLEANS. 


The city of New Orleans is incontestably the largest city of one of 
the most productive sections of the United States. In respect to popula- 
tion, material wealth, industrial development, banking resources, com- 
mercial faculty, business consequence, and every element, and all ele- 
ments which singly or in combination constitute a metropolis, New 
Orleans stands preeminent and unapproached in the vast and prolific 
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section called the South. This status is demonstrated by statistics and 
is 


known and recognized by all informed men, both in s country and 
abroad. 

Not only does New Orleans overshadow all its neighbors in respect to 
the aforementioned economic considerations, which are in varying de- 

common to its so-called rivals and therefore subject to comparative 
estimate, but, in addition, the said city occupies a commanding 1 
tion in the trade relations of the Nation with the outside world, which 
said position its said so-called rivals do not occupy, and to which each 
and all of these are from the nature of the case forever ineligible. 

With one single exception, New Orleans is the greatest and most im- 
portant seaport in all the United States. Situated at the mouth of the 
great watercourse of the Nation, it is the gravity focus of the Missis- 
sippi Valley and supplies the facilities of contact between the tremen- 
dous productive resources and energy of this prolific region and the 
trade marts of the world. Its function is not merely to Sell shoes and 

ts and pans to a limited contiguous territory and, perchance, by 
Sealing with freight rates, to invade the local territory of some other 
competitive jobber in shoes and pots and pans, but it is the junction 
point of world trade routes whereat is transshipped the outgoing pro- 
ductive surplus of an agricultural and industrial empire and wherefrom 
is distributed the incoming material and commodities with which for- 
eign nations supply the domestic trade. Its obligation is not local only. 
but comprehensive to the extent even of being national; and its mis- 
sion is not merely to serve the jobbing requirements of a limited terri- 
tory, but to faciiitate those movements of commerce upon which the 

rosperity of the Nation at large depends. In this important particu- 

lar. both in respect to the presently established trade routes to Europe 
and the countries to the southward and in respect to the wider flelds 
to be opened to access through the Panama Canal, New Orleans occu- 
pies a position distinctly superior to that of all the cities of the Gulf 
and south Atlantic seaboards and wholly beyond the rivalry of any 
inland city of the South. 5 

These counts, in general, are the claims which New Orleans has made, 
and with particularity and in detail substantiated, before the reserve 
bank organization committee. These claims have been by said com- 
mittee ignored, and instead of designating New Orleans as the locus of 
one of the Federal reserve banks the said city has been, by an achievement 
of geographic legerdemain, crowded off the financial map and the palm 
awarded to the two small inland cities of Dallas and Atlanta. almost 
touching elbows with the metropolis on the west and on the east. Both 
of these cities are thriving and e and both buy and dis- 
tribute a considerable amount of goods, but the trade activities of each 
proceed largely along special lines and the scope of thelr commerce is 
confined within more or less circumscribed limits. Singly each of these 
two cities is in every essential respect inconsequential as compared with 
New Orleans. If both might be consolidated into one, the combination 
would still fall sbort of equating New Orleans either in population, 
wealth, banking resources, industrial productivity, business, and com- 
mercial consequence, or in any of the essentials whiclr should constitute 
the qualifications of a Federal reserve center. Furthermore, if these 
two cities could be amalgamated and then blotted from the map, the 
result to the business of the Nation would not be nearly so far-reaching 
and severe as those which would follow the closure of the great trade 
route through the port and market of New Orleans. It is vain to seek 
for any reasonable hypothesis to explain why the claims of New Orleans 
and of the vast territory and the great interests served by said city 
should have been ignored and the tremendous financial facility for busi- 
ness movement and business expansion should haye been bestowed upon 
two comparatively puny inland cities neither of which can ever become 
what New Orleans is and long has been—one of the principal capitals 
in the world-encompassing democracy of commerce and trade. Con- 
siderations not only of common justice but of national welfare demand 
that the great national banking system shall be organized and adminis- 
tered along broader lines than those manifested in the initial achleve- 
ment of the reserve-bank committee. 

New Orleans’s pr ence has not been achieved through favor or 
fortunate circumstance, Its position as the greatest southern city and 
one of the important commercial and financial centers in the trade 
economy of the world has been won and maintained through triumph 
over disfavor and misfortune. The devastation of war, the demorali- 
gation of reconstruction, the burden of taxation created during the 
carpet-bag era, and still enduring, and the desolation of pestilence, now 
forever overpast, have fallen heavily upon the staunch old ate but, 
in spite of ail, its supremacy has been maintained, and to-day it faces 
the splendid future with the militant optimism of new unscarred gen- 
erations tempered, let us hope, by the lessons of a historic past. It 
is true that many of the younger communities, untrammeled by the 
burdens of the old régime, have sprung from nothing and with shout 
and bluster and hectic progress have exhibited amazing comparative 
percentages of growth, but none bave approached or will approach the 
position of commercial and financial importance held by the inevitable 
output of the Mississippi Valley. It is true that the comparative 
growth of the city has not been so rapid or spectacular as that of 
some of its neighbors, but it is also true that the story of “ booms” 
and quick bonanzas which have swallowed millions of unwary capi- 
tal hold no place in New Orleans’s history, But withal the city is 
not without dynamic enterprise and actual achievement and funda- 
mental preparedness which qualify it to respond to the demands of 
vigorous growth and rapid trade expansion which must inevitably follow 
the epochal developments of the near future. Within the past few 
years it has invested in a modern sewerage, drainage, and water system 
alone approximating the sum of 819.000.000, and has, as a result, in 
this respect, facilities as complete and efficient, if not more complete 
and efficient, than any other city in the Union. Furthermore, the city 
and State have spent upward of $4,000,000 upon a system of public 
dock and switching facilities, and has now admittedly the most funda- 
mentally sound system of port administration of any port in the United 
States. Within the next few weeks work will be begun upon a system 
of public warehouses which are to be used in conjunction with the dock 
and switching facilities, and which when completed will involve the 
expenditure of $3.000.000 of public money. Thus are the people of the 
State and city s 9 their money in providing facilities which will 
serve not only the business of the city but the commerce of the vast 
territory behind the same; and thus are these people preparing for the 
largely increased demands that will be made by the business of the 
country when the trade map of the world shall have been changed b 
the opening of the isthmian canal and the oy of New Orleans shall 
have doubled and quadrupled in size and shali have become, perhaps, 
not the second largest but the greatest port of the Nation. Upon these 
bases of trade necessity and trade usefulness, both in respect to present 
actual status and future inevitable development, are grounded the claims 
of the port and city of New Orleans for a principal part in the great 
new system of national finance, 


The city of New Orleans supplicates no favors from the President, 
the committee, or from the Congress of the United States. It asks onl 
for a just and an intelligent application of the Federal reserve law. it 
believes, in solemn earnestness, that through unfamiliarity with the 
fundamental movements and exigencies of trade and through snsceptl- 
bility to superficial and collateral consikerations the distinguished au- 
thors of hood e bizarre alignment have fallen into an error which 
if uncorrected will not only deny justice to this city and the extensive 
territory affected but will vitiate the financial system from which the 
people of the Nation have been led to expect such momentous beneficial 
results. The city of New Orleans asks for revision. Wherefore: 

The Commission Council of the City of New Orleans, In behalf of 
the people it represents, deems it not syd justifiable but obligatory 
that the error herein pointed out shall be brought to the attention of 
the people of the United States, and to that end directs that copies of 
this memorial be sent to the congressional Representatives of Louisiana, 
to be by them respectfully presented, in such manner and in such 
method as may to them seem wise, to the Congress of the United States. 
1 . by the Commission Council of the City of New Orleans, April 


[SEAL] GEO, TERRIER, Jr., 
Clerk of Commission Council, 


Approved: 
MARTIN BEHRMAN, Mayor. 
A. G. RICKS, 
HaroLp W. NEWMAN, 
W. B. THOMPSON, 
E. E. LAFAYE, 
Commissioners. 


Citizenship. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN C. MoKENZIE, 


OF ILLINOIS, 
Ix THe Horse or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Wednesday, April 15, 1914. 


Mr. McKENZIE. Mr. Speaker, under the leave granted to 
me to extend my remarks in the Recorp I include a memorial 
of the House of Delegates of Porto Rico to the President and 
to the Congress of the United States concerning citizenship. 

The memorial is as follows: 


Memorial of the House of Delegates of Porto Rico to the President 
and to the Congress of the United States concerning citizenship. 


A bill declaring Porto Ricans collectively citizens of the United 
States is now before Congress. 

The House of Delegates of Porto Rico, in the face of a problem that 
so essentially affects the life, the personality, and the destiny of the 
people it represents, can not under any circumstances waive the duty 
of studying this great problem, and, with the profoundest respect, begs 
to address to the President and to the Congress of the United States 
the present clearly reasoned statement, the fruit of a careful and 
impartial analysis of the question in its several aspects, as also of an 
exact knowledge of the sentiments and wishes of the vast majority of 
Porto Ricans. 

But before entering upon a discussion of the merits of this question 
we desire to clearly state that nothing that may be said on the matter 
should be construed as disparaging or morti ng with regard to the 
noble title of American citizenship; but that, while rendering just and 
sincere nomage to your citizenship, we firmly and loyally maintain our 
5 to being declared, in defiance of our express wish or with- 
out our express consent, citizens of any country whatsoever other than 
our own beloved soil that God has given us as an inalienable gift and 
incoercible right. : 

First of all we claim that the granting of American citizenship to 
Porto Ricans answers no purpose whatever that may serve public 
necessity or afford general convenience. 

The privileges of citizenship can only be referred to two orders of 
ideas—one internal, the other external to the country of its origin, or, 
in other terms, in municipal and in international law. 

We already possess our own sufficient citizenship of Porto Rico, 
which is indisputable and ostensible to the world, inasmuch as our 
citizenship 1s derived, by natural law, from our birth and, by written 
law, from an act of the Congress of the United States. 

Section 7 of the organic act of Porto Rico, approved by the President 
of the United States on April 12, 1900, provides that all inhabitants 
continuing to reside therein who were Spanish subjects on the 11th 
day of April, 1599, and then resided in Porto Rico, and their children 
born subsequent thereto, shall be deemed and held to be citizens of 
Porto Rico, and as such entitled to the protection of the United States.” 

It has been stated and repeated on various occasions, without any 
basis whatever, that we Porto Ricans are a people without a father- 
land and without citizenship. of a personality ignored by the law of 
nations, We have our fatherland, which is our island; we have our 
citizenship, which is that of Porto Rico; we have personality, which is 
that of our people; and none can ignore them without causing the 
island to disappear from the map or without denying that the Con- 
gress of the United States that established our citizenship and our 
personality may be, as it is, one of the most powerful and surpassingly 
great entities in the political concert of the universe. 

We are citizens of Porto Rico and as such entitled to the protection 
of the United States. It is thus written in our organic act, and in 
accordance with the ois ab of that act the diplomatic and consular 
corps of the United States ever since the administration of President 
McKinley keep a register in foreign countries of citizens of Porto 
Rico and give Porto Ricans the protection to which they are entitled 
throughout the world. 

American citizenship in foreign countries accords no other privilege 
than that of the Ngo Sher of the protection afforded by the Govern- 
ment of the United States in the extraterritoriality of consular and 
diplomatic law. As citizens of Porto Rico we enjoy that protection 
and with it the only Ar derived from American citizenship in 
international relationship. 
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In the other order of ideas which refer to the privilege of citizen- 
ship within the State itself such privileges are summed up and con- 
densed in the Individual rights guaranteed by the Constitution of 
the United States: and the Bill of Rights of your Constitution ts ap- 
plicable to Porto Rico, as has been decided by your Supreme Court in 
various opinions it has handed down, and specially so in the case of 
Downs r. Bidwell (182 U. S.,-244), in which Judge Brown thus ex- 
presses the opinion of the court: 

“My position * * * 18 simply bet hes Constitution coe not 
apply to territories acquired by treaty unt ongress has so ared 
* * except so far as concerns the natural rights of their inhabi- 
tants to life, tiberty, and property * .“ 

And prior to the expression of any opinion whatever by the Supreme 
Court of the United States the 8 of Porto Rico, providing for 
its own liberty, had already, on February 27, 1902, promulgated “An 
act to define the rights of the people.” which absolutely guarantees the 
right of consclence and the exercise of religious worship, the a egy 
against arbitrary search and imprisonment, the freedom of bo 
spoken and written, and the right of peacable 8 with powers 
to apply to the government for redress of grievance by petition or 
remonstrance. 

We therefore possess, through the extension of your constitutional 
law, the rights of life, liberty, and property. which are all the essential 
rights of humanity, We also have guaranteed by our own law the 

rimary rights of the people; end if you still deem your law and our 
aw insufficient. you may add to or amplify them or determine for us 
all rights and liberties you pa in a new organic act without affect- 
ing our citizenship, inasmuch as liberty and ts are gifts that may 
be granted and accepted to 1 „ light of heaven that never 
ceases to shine and illuminate the worl 

And we have demonstrated that there is not the remotest necessity 
of declaring the people of Porto Rico citizens of the United States in 
order that they may enjoy, as they do enjoy as citizens of Porto Rico, 

fein citizenship within and without the limits 


a ate priedai named wit 
next a 
2 It bas also n 19 58 through igno of the facts and a 


fusion of ideas, that although the granting of American citizenship to 
Porto Ricans 3 eee yet satisfies a 2 
longing that respon o A genera! n 

When one Speake thus a distinction should be made as to whether 
that longing and that sentiment live in the hearts of Americans or in 
the hearts of Porto Ricans. It seems that in matters of heart, in 
dealing with something like citizenship that may alter the life and the 
destiny of our people, it is to us to whom the sentiment should be 
attributed and it should be we who manifest it. But, if we are to 
with entire loyalty, we must say that the sentiment concerning Amert- 
ean citizenship for Porto Rico neither felt by Porto Ricans nor by 
Americans. 

It is not in you who might have declared Porto Ricans citizens of 
the United States in the law that you promulgated for us In the year 
1900; you, nevertheless, eonstituted us citizens of Porto Rico; it is 
not in you who, besought in Congress by presidential messages to con- 
fer on us your citizenship, abstained from so doing during 13 years 
with firm perseverance. 

This dota net imply a complaint but is rather praise, for we consider 

our abstaining from so doing not an offense but a mark of respect 
for the wishes of the people of Porto Rico, and to your own democratic 
Constitution which does not permit the government of a people to be 
transformed in its fundamental basis of citizenship without the consent 
of the governed, 

The sentiment of American citizenship for Porto Rico is neither in 
you nor In us. You bave known for many years that the people of 
our island is profoundly displeased ; that it is in constant protest 
the absurd form of government t you on us without our 
consent; and, through erroneous information or inexact appreciation, 

have probably interpreted our displeasure and our protest as due 
do the fact that you have not granted us American citizenship, when in 
reality of the few things contained in our present organie act 
the best is Porto Ricam citizenship which you consecrated before the 
world by means of a law see 8 

The ral dissatisfaction our coun 
that N. t over our souls and its overflow in constant protest 
has had its birth and its growth in the régime you decreed for us in 
S — re th egislati d ti wers are 

eres, W e slative and executive: po’ 

. the people does not freely and sovereignly impose their own 
taxes, where Porto Ricans are kept from directing the administrative 
departments, where we are subject to an oligarchy of six men who, 
through presidential nomination, form the majority in the upper house 
of our legisiature, and who are at the same time at the head of the 
executive departments, who legislate and execute the law, grant fran- 
chise of a public nature, and do all those things that constitute the 
principal attributes of government while they lack a knowledge of 
our local laws, of our customs, our temperament, our collective life, 
our mode of feeling, of thought, and of speech. 

We know that the ideas and men who now sit triumphant in the 
Capitol and at the White Bonne ore ho ig a ee — 1 ge ee of 
autocratie government against w e grea mocratic ro- 
tested in its convention at Kansas City in the year 1900 with thea 
energetic words: 2 

“We declare again that all governments instituted among men 
derive their just powers from the consent of the governed; that any 
government not based upon the consent of the governed is a tyranny; 
and that to impose upon any people a government of force is to substi- 
tute the methods of imperialism for those of a republic. We hold that 
the Constitution follows the flag, and denounee the doctrine that an 
Executive or Congress, deriving their existence and their r from 
the Constitution, can exercise lawful authori ony it or in violation 
of it, We assert that no nation can long endure half republic and half 
empire, and we warn the American people that imperialism abroad will 
lead quickly and inevitably to despotism at home, Believing in these 
fundamental principles, we denounce the Porto Rican law, enacted by 
a Republican Congress against the protest and o tion of the Demo- 
cratic minority, as a bold and open violation of the Nation's organic 
law and a flagrant breach of the national good faith. It imposes upon 
the people of Porto Rico a government without their consent and 
taxation without representation. It dishonors the American people by 
repudiating a solemn pledge made in their behalf by the commandi 
general of our Army, which the Porto Ricans welcomed to a 
and unrestricted occupation of their land.” 

_ The same facts the same reasons, that provoked your protest against 
the absurd constitutional system im force in Porto Rico; the same facts, 
the same reasons, but embittered to us by the woe of their experience, 


, 


have aroused and stimulated onr protest, which has its origin in the 
depth of our régime, without being connected with citizenship, for the 
citizenship of Porto Rico is neither a source of disparagement nor 
sorrow nor injury to us, but it is a humble and filial pleasure to us 
to be citizens of our own little and beautiful fatherland. 

Another aspect of the question of the declaration of citizenship for 
Porto Ricans collectively is offered from the standpoint of insular 
revenue, 

In virtue of section 4 of the poe organic act in force in Porto 
Rico, and the proclamation of the President of the United States of 
December 25, 1901. all duties and taxes collected in Porto Rico, includ- 
ing excise taxes and customs duties, are paid into the insular treasury. 

Apart from the excise taxes and customs dues, the most important 
taxes collected in Porto Rico are those imposed, at the rate of 1 per 
cent, on the value of real and personal property. The total revenue 
aid into our Treas during the fiscal year 1912-13 amounted to 
6,650,224.10, and in the same year all personal and real pro 
assessed at $179,272,023, so that the taxes on this amoun 
at the rate 86808. cent could only have produced the sum of approxi- 
mately $1 and the balance paid into the Treasury, amounting 
to upward of $4,800,000, was the proceeds principally accruing from 
excise taxes and customs dues. 

At the present date, and under the economical crisis that the coun 
is traversing. the value of property having 1 dee 
ey PUR property as is related with the sugar-cane industry, the 
moans 5S m taxes on property will during coming years inevitably 

min 


With these data we formulate a question of high and complicated 
transcendeney. 

If the citizens of Porto Rico are collectively declared citizens of the 
United States and are oe by Congress with a constitution. the 
island being under the flag of your Republic, will not our island. in 
fact and in law, be converted into an incorporated organized Territory 
of the United States? With the status of Territory, could we retain in 
our treasury the Income from excise taxes and customs dues? Would 
not such revenues, like those of all other Territories, have to be vald 
into the Federal Treasury? Could Congress, within the impassible 
limits established by the Constitution of the United States, prevent 
Federal revenues collected in Porto Rico from — turned into the 
| aang oe Treasury and permit them to remain in the treasury of 

‘orto Rico 

These are all questions that it is very difficult to answer satisfac- 
torily on the spur of the moment; but after a careful study of this 
complex problem we are of the opinion that we should very probably 
lose with our excise taxes and customs dues the two most abundant 
sources of government revenue. 

this occur our government would only be able to rely on 
taxes collected on property and other small imposts that would hard! 
amount to more than a million dollars, to cover a budget that even wi 
the greatest economy could never be less than about $4,000,000. This 
situation could only be solved in terrible 
dilemma for our country; we should either have to impose taxes at the 
rate of 4 or 5 per cent on the value of property, or we should have to 
y or en y se the service of institutions, public health, 
and other important branches of our p either descend into the 
exploitation of property or sink our people into the abyss of want and 


ignorance. 

The supposition, the doubt, the mere ibility that this gravest 
of situations might arise, should su: at the poh A of Cone — in 
deciding to transform the citizens of Porto Rico, now capable of mod- 
estly 1 oe r resources and their civilization, into citizens of 
the United States without their consent, and with this glorious title 
find themselves overwhelmed by economical or moral disaster. 

When we say moral disaster we merely refer to the ease in which the 
people of Porto Rico should have to detain or retard their progress, due 
o the scarcity of government resources to carry them on; but another 
higher and more delicate problem, likewise of a moral character, is 
offered to your contemplation as a body of select men born and bred 
in the su of a nationa) environment so pure and clear as that 
of your ratic Republic. 

There are things and ideas in the life of nations, tapprehensible 
and fugitive, that escape the artificial action of laws when those laws 
are not the inp gp the remote and tardy action of time, of history, 


and elements. 
Your can surely, by a law of your Congress, decree that all Porto 
nited States; you 


rty was 
of property 


the rigorous terms of a 


Rican citizens shall be citizens of the 88 
political power to do so, but have you peradventure the eaters: teak 
gentilitious, creative power of instantly converting a Porto Rican into 
an American, not precisely an American born in your country but a 
real American citizen, intimately and essentially amalgamated with you 


in your origin, In your historic evolution, in your lan in your 
struggles, in your destinies, in all that vast psychology stermining 
your national spirit? 

We, Porto Ricans, Spanish-Americans, of Latin soul, tma native, 


high-strung, ardorous by reason of the sun of ovr climate an 
blood in our veins, from you by over 400 years and by more 
than 400 leagues, with a different historie process. diverse language, 
different eustoms—conld we rapidly, under the sudden impulse of a law, 
even gh ourselves desiring it with an intense and firm will—could 
we con ourselves into American citizens in that spiritual sense that 
the notion of citizenship requires, and feel, think, wish, and speak as 
you dv and have with you that solidary of life, of memory, of hope, 
of ideals, in r long, concurrent, and continuous efforts toward the 
national and international nims of your great and glorious Republic? 

We all these qualities to make us good citizens of Porto Rico; 
we lack them all to be good American citizens. 

We have our own proper natural citizenship, that of our country. 
You eaten it and proclaim it from the high places of 
your Con; 


gress. 
In all sincerity, we say to you that we revere your noble citizenship, 
a . — involves the divine attribute, the grandeur of being 
the first fatherland to found liberty in America: but we likewise say to 
on. with equal sincerity. that we are satisfied with our own well- 
oved Porto Rican l and proud to have been born and to be 
brethren in our mother islan 
so great is our love for our own citizenship. our own fatherland, 
that, In conclusion, we must make use of a hyperbole to express the 
earnestness of our sentiment. We. like all Porto Ricans, are believers 
in the existence of God and of a perpetual superhuman life; but were 
there 2 hip of henven with æ right to eternal happiness, and it 
were offered us in exchange for our own. we would vacillate to accept 
it and should under no circumstances accept it until after death. 
t : Jost De Draco, 


Speaker of the House of Delegates of Porto Rico. 


by the 
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Post Offices Twentieth Congressional District, Pennsylvania. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ANDREW R. BRODBECK, 


OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
In tHe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, April 17, 1914. 


Mr. BRODBECK. Mr. Speaker, I beg to ask the indulgence 
of the House for a few minutes on a matter of personal privi- 
lege. As a Member of this body, I feel it due you as well as 
the constituents of my district that I should make a statement 
concerning certain newspaper articles that were published 
March 25 and 26 charging that postmasterships in York and 
Adams Counties, comprising the twentieth congressional dis- 
trict in Pennsylvania, were bartered and sold under the Wilson 
administration, reflecting upon the district and upon me as the 
Representative as well as on the present administration. 

For some time prior to the appearance of these articles rumors 
were current in the district that certain local factional political 
manipulators would “spring something” to discredit the Con- 
gressman of the district While I am not directly charged, yet 
indirectly the inference is made that postmasterships have been 
bonght and sold. 

When I noticed the article that appeared on March 25 in the 
Philadelphia Ledger, I issued the following statement, which 
appeared in the public press of the 26th: 

The Ledger article of to-day does not charge that I directly or indi- 
rectly received any money for appointments, or that any money was 

id or promised to be paid at my suggestion, request, or with my 
Fooie I assert, however, that when advised that a candidate had 
agreed to contribute to the county committee I refused to recommend 
the man, said I would not recommend him, and that I would recommend 
no one under such conditions. 

I deny that I directly or indirectly advised or requested contributions 
from any candidate for any purpose or had any knowledge thereof. The 
endeavor to connect me with this by affidayits a ring in the Ledger 
is the work of my political enemies, who are well known to the people 
of York County, who had me befriend them. and perhaps are using this 
means to try to escape legitimate obligations. 

The people of York can recognize the location of the official who took 
the effidavits of Ruhl and Painter, and can connect up this with the 
„ public-spirited” men who are engaged in slanderous and libelous at- 
tacks on me, and whose reputations are well known politically and 
otherwise. 

1 leave it to the judgment of the people of my home county and dis- 
trict to decide after they have care ay. considered all the facts as to 
who bave been honest in this matter. publicly request the Post Office 
Department, that has made a thorough investigation through an in- 
spector whom I do not know, to publish broadcast the result of the 
investigation. 

On the same day there appeared a statement issued from the 
office of the Postmaster General, which was as follows: 

‘The material published in to-day’s papers with regard to an investiga- 
tion recently made by a post-office inspector was not given out by the 
department, it being an invariable practice to treat matters of this kind 
as strictly confidential, The information certainly reached the public 
through local sources. However, the facts are that certain charges 
were recently filed, involving the manner in which the nominations of 
postmasters were made to the department for Hanover, New Freedom, 
and Wrightsville, Pa., and for these offices only. A careful investiga- 
tion of these charges has been made by an experienced post-office in- 
spector, with the result that Hon. A. R. BRODBECK and his secretary, 
Mr. C. A. Geesey, have both been completely exonerated, and all but one 
of these postmasters, namely, the one at New Freedom, were likewise 
absolved of blame. The Postmaster General bas to-day signed an order 
removing the postmaster at New Freedom. è 

Your attention is called to the statement issued from the 
office of the Postmaster General that “the facts are that cer- 
tain charges were recently filed involving the manner in which 
the nominations of postmasters were made to the department 
for Hanover, New Freedom, and Wrightsville. Pa., and for 
these offices only. A careful investigation of these charges has 
been made by an experienced post-office inspector, with the 
result that Hon. A. R. BropgecKx and his secretary, Mr. C. A. 
Geesey, have both been completely exonerated.” 

It will be noted that in the affidavit of Ira S. Painter, which 
was printed in the Ledger article of the 25th, appeared this 
statement: 

That in the early part of May, 1913, the deponent had at New Free- 
dom, in the deponent's store, a conversation with Allen M. Seitz, the 
Democratic chairman of York County, who came to New Freedom with 
the authority of the said A. R. BRODBECK to act for him and in his 
piace in selecting a person to be named by the said A. R. Bropreck for 
postmaster at New Freedom, and in the course of the conversation the 
aid Seitz produced a form of contract, handed it to the deponent to 
read, 

Just how this affidavit was obtained and other facts con- 
cerning it is not clearly stated. From statements made since 
by deponent it would seem, however, the dastardly, villainous 
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attempt on the part of some one, by intimidation or otherwise, 
to make up incriminating evidence without regard to the sacred- 
ness of an oath. 


The foregoing part of Mr. Painter's affidavit is absolutely 
without truth, so far as my authority to Mr. Seitz for doing su 
is concerned, nor had I any knowledge that same was done 
until I saw it in print. 


The postmaster at New Freedom has since stated to me that 
he entered into a written agreement with the county chairman 
of York County some time during the beginning of April and not 
in Max. as stated in Painter’s and Ruhl's affidavits, to annually 
contribute to the campaign fund the sum of $75. but that he 
had never paid money to anyone as the result of this action. 
This agreement was made absolutely without my knowledge, 
and, in fact, I knew nothing of it until very recently. 

An article also appeared on the 27th of March in the Phila- 
delphia Ledger. in which it was made to appear that the post- 
master at Wrightsville, Mr. W. B. Reisinger, had been dominated 
by my secretary, C. A. Geesey, into making a contribution for 
the entertainment of the State Federation of Democratic Clubs 
of Pennsylvania. This letter from my secretary is self-explana- 
tory: 

Hon. A. R. BropBecn, Washington, D. C. 

My Drar Mr. BRODBECK : In the Philadelphia Ledger of March 27 
I noticed an article in which the name of the postmaster at Wrights- 
ville, Mr. W. B. Reisinger, and my own were used In a statement made 
that I had admitted signing Mr. Reisinger's name in the amount of $30, 
The entire statement is an absolute falsehood. The facts are these: 
About the 7ta of August, 1913. Mr. Reisinger called at my office in 
York. Just about as he was leaving I stated that I was a member of 
the committee of the Young Men's Democratic Society of York, Pa., 
appointed to entertain the State Federation of Democratic Clubs of 
Pennsylvania in September, and asked him if he cared to make a con- 
tribution to help defray the expense of the entertainment. He stated 
that he would make a contributicn and would send his check, Neither 
he nor 1 said anything as to the amount. A oy or so later I received 
Mr. Relsinger's check in the sum of $10, pla bis name on the list 
of contributors, with my initials, C. A. G., after the name, followed by 
the amount, $10. This list is made up of contributors from all walks 
of life and is still in existence. 


Very truly, yours, C. A. Grrsey. 


The following letter from Mr. W. B. Reisinger, postmaster at 
Wrightsville. on the Philadelphia Ledger article of March 27 
is also self-explanatory : 


WRIGHTSVILLE, PA., April 6, 191}. 
Hon. A. R. Bropgeck, Washington, D. C. í 


My Dran Str: In the Philadelphia Ledger of March 27 there ap- 

eared an article in which the name of your secretary, Mr. C. A. 
Seesey, and my own were used, in which an attempt was made to 
“show the 8 after their appointment were dominated by 
Clarence A. Geesey.” 

That statement is attributed to Walter Krone; that he said that he 
had seen Secretary Geesey sign the name of myself to a list of con- 
tributors for defraying the expense of a dinner held at York under 
the auspices of the Democratic Federation of Clubs. Further statement 
is made that I had contributed $30. 

The statement as a whole, in so far as I am concerned. is without 
truth. The facts are these: On or about August 7. 1913. while in 
York, I called at the office of Mr. Geesey. In conversation with him 
he stated that he was a member of the committee te entertain the 
Federation of Democratic Clubs of Pennsylvania. and asked me if 1 
eared to contribute anything toward the entertainment. I replied 
that I wonſd and would send my check. Upon arriving home 1 made 
out my check in the sum of $10 and mailed it to Mr. Geesey. During 
our conversation no intimation was made by Mr, Geesey as to any 
amount that I should contribute, nor did 1 say what I intended to 
contribute. 

J am making this statement in justice to Mr. Geesey and myself. 

Very truly, yours, 
W. B. REISINGER. 


I might add that the newspaper gives as authority for the 
Wrightsville story Walter F. Krone, who was a candidate for 
the position of postmaster at York, Pa., and failed to receive my 
recommendation. 

Selfishness is characteristic of the band of political pirates 
and character assassins who are a part of a bipartisan machine 
in York and Adams Counties, who know no such thing as 
patriotism or loyalty to party principles, who are actively en- 
gaged in attempting to place in false positions those who are 
acting with the best of motives. These men are known to many, 
but not to all, the residents of the twentieth Pennsylvania con- 
gressional district: When once known to the voters generally 
their motives and methods will be repudiated. 

It is likely that attempts have been made to make other 
Members of the House victims of similar political conspiracies I 
have political enemies who for jealous or personal reasons would 
certainly stoop to the most ignoble methods in an effort to 
secure their ends. 

In refutation of the statement reflecting upon the people of 
my district I desire to say that the people of the twentieth 
congressional district in Pennsylvania, with the exception of 
certain questionable political elements, are far above the charac- 
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ter of people they have been pletured to vou by newspaper 
stories. They are, as a people, mostly Pennsylvania Germans 
with quite a long line of descendants of Scotch. Irish. German, 
Welsh, and other nationalities, whose thrift and frugality are 
well known. They are industrious, prosperous, and progressive 
American ‘citizens, commanding the highest type of citizenship, 
of whom I am justly proud, and shall jealously guard and pro- 
tect their honor and rights and most vehemently resent any 
reflection cast upon them by any man or men, 

As to the much-talked-about investigations of post offices and 
postmasters of Pennsylyania by Senator Penrose I invite, en- 
courage, and urge same to be of a most searching character, 
and earnestly hope that the Senator will not confine the inyesti- 
gation to the present administration only, but cover the past 
5 or 10 years of postmaster and rural carrier appointments. 
What would be better still, since the Senator is talking about 
investigating, would be to uncover the practices and methods of 
financiering the past five or six congressional campaigns in the 
twentieth congressional district in Pennsylvania. I promise the 
Senator there are many people in the district, irrespective of 
party. who would like to know all about it, and some who would 
not like to tell what they know about it, yet without much 
trouble he can get enough evidence to make an interesting 
report. 

Mr. Speaker, I thank you and the Members of the House for 
your patient indulgence during the brief statement I was per- 
mitted to make. I assure you I am not moved by any motive to 
do injustice or malice toward anyone, but rather by a charitable 
inclination of meting out good for evil, and an appeal for fair 
play one toward another. 


Increased Federal Control and Reduced Bureau Expenses 
Impossible. 


Why do Coagressmen clamor for more clerks? It is because of increased 
Federal control. wee did the cry ring out day after day last summer, 
“Jones wants a clerk"? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT JOHNSON, 


OF WASHINGTON, 
IN true HoUsE ov. REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, April 17, 1914, 


On the bill H. R. 15279, the legislative, executive, and judicial appro- 
priation bill. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Speaker, the wrangles 
which have attended the long consideration of this bill—a bill 
making appropriations for legislative, executive, and judicial 
expenses for next year—show to an absolute certainty, to me 
at least, a peculiar situation now pervading the country, and 
indicate a conflict that is bound to be fought out in Congress 
much sooner than most of us realize. 

Here we have a bill which we, as a Committee of the Whole, 
have shot all to pieces, and which we now, in general session, 
are trying to patch up. 

Was the member of the Appropriations Committee in charge 
ef the bill [Mr. Jonnson of South Carolina] to blame for bring- 
ing in a bill subject to as much change as this one? Of course 
he was not. 

Why? 

Because, if I am any judge, the.people of the United States 
are clamoring for more Federal control. They want control of 
everything, from the greatest trusts down to the smallest of 
the migratory game birds, and at the same time the people are 
clamoring against expending the money to pay for the machin- 
ery to make such control effective. 

In one breath we cry for more and more control—almost 
to the point, right now, of Federal usurpation. 

In the next breath we cry for Federal economy. Also, we cry 
against increased bureaucratic power. We lament the enormity 
of the bureaus and the size of the salaries of those who run 
these bureaus. 

How are we going to run the increased Federal machinery 
without increasing Federal expenditures? How are we going 
to keep thoroughly competent men and women at the head of 
bureaus of child welfare, labor mediation, Life-Saving Service, 
Indian Office, without providing enough money to enable the 
United States to employ persons of ability commensurate with 


| to the chiefs of the Forest Bureau. 


this extended control for which we hear such clamor? How 
are we going to have competent assistants when we pay them 
less than men of like ability can secure in commercial pursuits? 
Further, how are we going to extend these already great 
bureaus without further extending their influence, including 
their influence on Congress? 


In extending Federal control we are all offenders, one way 


or another. For instance, I was one of the westerners who 
worked as hard as I knew how for a Government railroad in 
Alaska. We of the West saw that with great aggregations of 
capital rapidly passing under Federal control we would never 
get the Alaska trunk-line railroad any other way. 

You of the East—Massachusetts, New York, and Pennsyl- 
vania, and other States—are perfectly willing that from one- 
third to one-half of each of our 11 great Western States shall 
be “ conserved,” “ preserved,” “ reserved,” or whatever you want 
to call it laid aside for your constituents’ children's children. 
You do not pretend to know much about the actual workings 
of the forest-reserve system. How could you? You leave that 
for the Committee on Agriculture, and that committee leaves it 
That bureau asks for all 
that it thinks it can get. You begrudge that sum, but give it. 
Now, in my opinion, if the Forest Service is going to carry on 
a true quickening process of real conservation which shall not 
starve the present generation to death in the “conserved” dis- 
tricts, that service should have not a five-million-dollar appro- 
priation, but one of ten millions. Then, we could secure some 
roads through these reserves. 

You of the Middle West demand Federal good roads. The 
rest of us join with you, and the result is that we appropriate 
twenty-five millions for Federal good roads. That means another 
great bureau, and in a little while another one of these fights 
as to how much shall be paid to chiefs, assistants, and so forth. 

Besides, how long do you think it will be, Mr. Speaker, before 
Congress finds itself considering a bill to regulate the width of 
wagon tires used on Federal good roads? 


WHY SENATORS AND CONGRESSMEN NEED MORE CLERKS. 


For a little while, in this bill, now closing, there was a para- 
graph giving Congressmen an additional $25 a month for clerk 
hire. It is out of the bill now. Why do Congressmen cry for 
more help? In the Senate last summer why did the ery ring 
out day after day, “Jones wants a clerk”? 

Because of increased Federal control. As affairs pass over 
from State to Nation, Senators and Congressmen find them- 
selves more and more the intermediaries between people and 
governmental bureaus. Senators and Congressmen are “ go- 
betweens,” and one observes with dismay that a good many of 
them go to the bureaus with hat in hand. 

Why? 

Because as these bureaus increase in size and power they can 
easily make their power felt; all the more easily if that power 
is combined with Executive dictation. 

The combination is one well calculated to make the most 
courageous Congressman think hard as to whether he shall 
speak up and both vote and talk his convictions or whether he 
shall sit tight, say nothing, and vote as per orders from 
higher up. 

Mr. Speaker, of all the appropriation bills, this one brings 
out the Federal control“ situation most clearly. You can not 
increase Federal control and cut down Federal expenses at the 
same time. Some folks, as well we know, get economy and 
wastefulness mixed. Everyone wants wastefulness stopped; 
but, I submit, it is not economy to abolish entirely the office 
of Second Assistant Indian Commissioner, as this bill does, 
when all who go to the Indian Office know that not only the 
commissioner, but all of his assistants, are worked almost to 
the breaking point. Of course the Senate will rectify this, but 
why leave it to the Senate? 

It is not economy—certainly not economy of time—to cut 
out all the heads of the Life-Saving Service, as was Cone last 
week, and then “cut” them in again, as was done to-day. 

Mr. Speaker, permit me to congratulate the chairman [Mr. 
Jounson of South Carolina] on the great patience he has exer- 
cised, and to intimate that the next time a bill carrying appro- 
priations for heads of bureaus and great branches of depart- 
ments is introduced, his troubles will be increased many fold 
unless in the meantime the people decide just how far they 
desire. Federal usurpation” to go. 

The old high-schoo! debating subject comes to mind, “ Shall 
the people rule the Government, or shall the Government rule 
the people?” Just now the latter proposition is in the ascend- 
ancy. How far shall it go? 
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Agricultural Appropriation Bill. 


— 


SPEECH 
ROBERT Y. THOMAS, JR., 


OF KENTUCKY, 
IN THE House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Friday, March 13, 1914. 


The House in Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union 
had under consideration the bill (H. R. 13679) making a nig vem 
5 5 Department of Agriculture for the fiscal year end une 30, 


Mr. THOMAS. Mr. Chairman, the item of $49,000 in the 
Agricultural bill now under consideration js for an investigation 
of insects which affect southern field crops, and also includes 
an investigation of insects affecting cotton, tobacco, rice, sugar 
cane, and other agricultural products. There are numerous in- 
sects which affect tobacco, among which are the tobacco flea 
beetle, the tobacco hornworm, usually known as the common 
tobacco worm, the bud worm, the sucking fly. the tobacco leaf 
miner, the cutworm, the tobacco leaf feeder, the cigarette beetle. 
and other insects which affect growing and dried tobacco. 

The Department of Agriculture has only asked for the sum 
of $8,000 to make these various investigations concerning to- 
bacco alone and to perform such work in demonstration as will 
teach the farmers of the country how to properly use the reme- 
dies the Agricultural Department has discovered for the pur- 
pose of destroying such insects. A majority of the States of 
this Union grow tobacco in various quantities, and an appro- 
priation of $8,000 is entirely inadequate to do the work to 
properly demonstrate the worth and effectiveness of the reme- 
dies discovered by the Agricultural Department to destroy these 
various tobacco insects. Tobacco is one of the largest agricul- 
tural products in the United States and is the only agricultural 
product upon which the Government lays the heavy hand of 
taxation. In 1912 the farm value of the tobacco crop in the 
United States amounted to over 885.000.000. Tobacco pays to 
the Government the second largest amount that is paid in in- 
ternal-revenue taxes, and while the farm value of tobacco is 
over 885.000.000 a year the Government collects in internal 
revenue from that source over $70,000,000 a year. The internal- 
revenue tax on tobacco each year is nearly equal to the farm 
value of all the tobacco raised in the United States, and an 
appropriation of $8,000 for the purpose of making investigations 
and finding remedies for destroying the various insects which 
prey upon the tobacco crop is a mere pittance and entirely inade- 
quate for the purpose. The sum of $18,000, which is an addi- 
tional $10,000 over the Agricultural bill appropriation for this 
purpose, amounts to only about $1 out of every $4.000 that the 
Government collects as internal revenue on tobacco. I have 
reliable information to the effect that the Agricultural Depart- 
ment desires this increased appropriation. The department has 
a few stations for demonstration in this work, but owing to the 
small size of the appropriation for this purpose has not been 
able to do any great amount of work in this line, 

The department has discovered and perfected a remedy— 
arsenate of lead—for the destruction of tobacco worms and 
other tobacco insects, which it has demonstrated to be superior 
to any remedy heretofore used. I made an argument before the 
Committee on Agriculture on this subject, and requested the 
committee to allow this incrensed appropriation and include it 
in the Agricultural bill. This the committee refused to do. 
There is not a member of the Agricultural Committee who 
comes from any great tobacco-raising State, and consequentiy 
the members of that committee are not as familiar with grow- 
iv- tobacco as the Members from the States of Kentucky and 
Tennessee. None of them, I take it, have ever toiled or sweated 
in a tobacco patch killing tobacco worms. There is no work 
that is much harder, and if that committee had experienced 
actual work in the tobacco field, I am of the opinion they would 
have allowed this appropriation without question. The remedy 
discovered by the Agricultural Department for the destruction 
of the tobaceo hornworm, which is the great pest of growing 
tobacco, is arsenate of lead in powdered form. The Bureau of 
Entomology has found that arsenate of lead in dust form is 
very effective in destroying these worms, and the object of this 
appropriation is to furnish means for this bureau to demon- 
strate to the tobacco raisers of the country how to use this 
remedy. The bureau estimates that by the use of this remedy 
from $3 to $6 per acre is saved in the cost of raising tobacco. 
It furthermore estimates that by the use of arsenate of lead 
from $5,000,000 to $10,000,000 per year farm value of the to- 
bacco crop of the United States can be saved. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 


HON. 


Mr. THOMAS. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for five minutes, 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Kentucky asks unani- 
mous consent to proceed for five minutes, Is there objection? 
{After a pause,] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. THOMAS. The minimum estimate that can be saved to 
the farmers of the United States by the application of arsenate 
of lead to tobacco plants, for the purpose of destroying worms, 
is $5,000,000 and the maximum estimate is $10,000,000. Now, 
consider what a vast sum in increased ‘nternal revenue thet 
would give to the Government. The Government co!lects in 
internal reyenue from tobacco over 80 cents for every dollar in 
the yalue of the farm product. If by the use of arsenate of 
lead in the destruction of tobacco worms there should be the 
minimum estimate of $5,000,000 in the farm value of tobacco 
saved, the Government would thereby collect over $4,000,000 
additional in internal reyenue. Should the maximum estimate 
of $10,000,000 in the farm yalue of the tobacco crop be saved, 
the Government thereby would increase its revenue between 
eight and nine millions of dollars. As a purely business propo- 
sition this appropriation should be increased to such an extent 
as to enable the department to make these demonstratious in 
every tobacco-growing State of the Union. The appropriation 
is so ridiculously small that the Agricultural Department is 
hampered and restricted in its work of administration. To- 
bacco is raised in a majority of the States. The total acréage 
of tobacco for the year 1912 was more than a million and a 
quarter acres. The States of Kentucky and Tennessee alone 
raised over 551,000 acres. The State of Kentucky grows more 
than one-third of all the tobacco raised in the United Stites, 
It would, beyond question, be economy for the Government to 
have a sufficient number of stations to demonstrate this work 
for the destruction of tobacco worms and other insects affecting 
tobacco with arsenate of lead. It would be a matter of great 
economy, because from five to ten millions of dollars per year 
would be saved to the farmer in the farm value of the crop, 
and the internal revenue of the Government would be increased 
from four to eight millions of dollars. Tobacco is grown from 
Wisconsin to Florida and from the East to the West in varying 
quantities. I believe something near 30 of the States raise more 
or less tobaceo, and it should not require any argument what- 
ever to convince this House that an appropriation of even 
$18,000 is entirely inadequate for the purpose of this work. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. THOMAS. Yes. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The gentleman has just referred to the 
cultivation of tobacco in Northern States. If the gentleman 
will direct his attention to the phraseology of the item under 
consideration, it is limited to southern field crops, so the tobiucco 
fields of Wisconsin, Ohio, Indiana, and so forth, would be ex- 
eluded from participation in this appropriation. 

Mr. THOMAS. I understand from the chairman of the com- 
mittee that it does not exclude those States. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The phraseology is specific. It says: 

For investigation of insects affecting southern field crops, including 
Insects affecting cotton, tobacco, rice, sugar cane, etc. 

Mr. THOMAS. Tobacco is a southern field crop, although it 
is grown in a number of Northern States. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I do not question for a moment that the ap- 
propriation would be available for crops in Kentucky and Ten- 
nessee, but the question is whether it will be available for crops 
in Pennsylvania, Connecticut, Ohio, and other Northern States. 

Mr. LEVER. Wili the gentleman yield to me. 

Mr. THOMAS. Yes. 

Mr. LEVER. I will say to the gentleman from Wisconsin 
that this appropriation is used in New York, Kentucky, and 
various points in Tennessee; Florida; Quincy and Tampa, Fla.; 
Richmond, Va.; and various points in Pennsylvania. 

Mr. STAFFORD. But the gentleman will agree the phrase- 
ology restricts the use of the appropriation to crops in the 
southern fields. 

Mr. LEVER. I do not think so, necessarily. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. THOMAS. Lask unanimous consent for two minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? [After a pause.] 
The Chair hears none. 

Mr. THOMAS. I am confident, Mr. Chairman, that if the 
Members of this House had worked in a tobacco patch as I 
have and killed as many tobacco worms as I have they would 
vote unanimously for this increased appropriation, I do not 
know of any harder work that a farmer has to do than to 
bend day by day in a tobacco patch over tobacco plants picking 
off the worms. Every leaf of the plant ou which there is a 
worm has to be taken one by one and turned up and the werms 
picked off and killed, as the worms stay on the underside of 
the leaf and it is necessarily tedious and hard work. 
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Mr. LANGLEY. Has the gentleman ever done any grubbing? 
If he has, he must admit that is strenuous work. 

Mr. THOMAS. I have done grubbing and all other kinds of 
farm work, and I know from actual experience that it is all 
strenuous, 

I incorporate as a part of my remarks an article written by 
Mr. A. C. Morgan, of the Bureau of Entomology, Department of 
Agriculture, and which appeared in the Southern Planter of 
recent date. In this article Mr. Morgan says: 


A littte more than six years ago the Bureau of Entomology, of the 
United States Department of Agriculture, began the investigation of 
insects affecting tobacco, The headquarters for this work were estab- 
lished at Clarksville, Tenn., where investigations of insects affecting 
the growing crop have been carried on continuously. At different times 
branch stations have been maintained at Appomattox, Va., to stud 
the se-called wireworm of tobacco (which is not a true wireworm 
at Quincy, Fla., to study the tobacco bud worm at Key West and at 
Tampa. Fla.. for studying the beetle of affecting stored and manufac- 
tured tobacco, and recently a laboratory has been established at Rich- 
mond, Va., for study of the last-named t. 

At Clarksville, Tenn,, all insects that in any way affect tobacco have 
been studied with the end in view of suggesting means of control. As 
a result of this work much Information has been secured relative to 
nearly 100 insects that affect tobacco either directly or indirectly, 
and rather exhaustive data has been secured relative to the life his- 
tories and means of control of the hornworms, flea beetles, and cut- 
worms. A very satisfactory means of control of the bornworm has 
been found, and since this insect is the most widespread and probably 
the most injurious pent of the crop this article will be confined mainly 
to a discussion of the means of control of this pest. 


LOSS DUE TO TOBACCO INSECTS. 


A few years ago the Bureau of Statistics of the United States De- 
artment of Agriculture estimated that the actual loss in value of 
obacco due to insect attack was 5 more than $2,000,000 
annually. This estimate was based on the actual loss in weight. No 
estimate was made for the decreased value of injured tobacco, for plant 
bed 2 9 for cost of labor required in replacing young lants killed 
in the fieid by insect attack, for the tobacco injured by Paris green, nor 
for the labor and insecticides required in eh insects upon the 
growing crop. Some sections of Virginia estimate that, when horn- 
worms are numerous. it will cost $8 per acre to do the necessary hand- 
worming. The same estimate holds good for Tennessee and Kentucky 
when hand picking is relied upon solely. However, as a general prac- 
tice, hand picking is employed in these States only up to the time 
when worms are at their worst, and afterwards when the tobacco is 
ripening. When the worms become very numerous an e of 
Paris green Is applied. Thus the average cost of fighting the hornworm 
for these two States is probably not more than $4 per acre—if we con- 
sider the entire acreage. For the 551,000 acres grown in these two 
States in 1912 the total cost of fighting this one insect would reach the 
enormous sum of $2,204,000, If only half of the 1912 acreage of North 
Carolina, Virginia, and South Carolina be considered as subject to horn- 
worn attack, and the cost of fighting the pest be placed at the very low 
figure of $4 per acre, the cost of the fight will amount to a yearly tax 
of $02,000—for these States grew 401,000 acres of tobacco in 1912. 
Adding the cost of n ef the hornworm in these two sections to the 
estimate of the Bureau of Statistics of the yearly loss, we have the 
total of over $5,000,000 loss annually. Undoubt 7 this estimate rep - 
resents the minimum loss. The maximum will frequently reach 
$8,000,000 to $10,000,000. Since the greater part of this loss is due 
to the tobacco hornworms, we will now discuss in some detail the 
methods employed in fighting this pest. 


METHODS OF FIGHTING HORNWORMS. 


In Kentucky and Tennessee there are three methods employed in 
fighting hornworms. First, hand worming during the whole season. 
The cost of this method varies greatly with the season and the severity 
of the worm attack, but in rin when worms are fairly numerous the 
cost Is estimated at from $6 to $10 acre. The second method em- 

loyed is to hand worm until worms become very numerous, then appl 

aris green, afterwards to hand worm the ripening tobacco—for experi- 
ence has shown that Paris green will injure ripening tobacco. The cost 
of this method varies greatly with the season, bu upos the avera 
will be found to be $5 to $6 per acre. The third method employed 
to do very little hand worming before tobacco ins to ripen, but to 
make two or three applications of Paris green, after which from one 
to three days of hand worming is necessary upon the ripen: tobacco, 
This method is the cheapest and does not average over $4 $5 per 
acre. i 

NECESSITY OF USING AN INSECTICIDE. 


In Kentucky and Tennessee hand worming as an entire-season 
method bas been almost completely discontinued, except in years of 
exceptional scarcity of worms. Ten to fifteen years ago labor was 
plentiful and cheap, and hand worming was found to be economically 
effective. However, during the pene decade this method has become too 
costly on account of the scarcity and high price of labor. The wW- 
ers were forced to 7 an insecticide to assist them in the t. 
The writer bas no doubt but that the conditions existing in Kentucky 
and Tennessee are duplicated in many localities of Virginia and the 
Carolinas. Under such conditions an insecticide should be employed 

the fight, for hand worming, in addition to its greater cost, has 
many objections; for instance, eggs are not picked off, many small 
worms are overlooked, and, lastly, during the hot hours of the day 
large worms crawl down into the rullles near the base of the leaves 
and a considerable number are thus overlooked. On the other hand, a 
thorough application of an insecticide will kill practically every born- 
worm within two or three days, and will continue to kill those that 
hatch out several days after the application. 


THE USE OF INSECTICIDES. 


There are two Insecticides that may be used with good effect by the 
tobacco grower, namely, Paris green and a certain grade of arsenate of 
lead in powdered form. Paris green is the cheaper of the two, but its 
use should be discontinued on account of the very frequent serious 
injury to rhe foliage. Where hand worming has been employed 
the change to the use of an insecticide will reduce the cost of fighting 
worms by at least one-balf. Arsenate of lead is strongly advised in- 
stead of Paris green. Paris green frequently causes irritating sores 
upon the operator, may burn the plant seriously, may cause leaves to 
drop off, will wash off easily, and can not be applied to ripening to- 


bacco. Arsenate of lead has none of these disadvantages. In Ken- 
tucky and Tennessee, wherever the use of arsenate of lead has beeu 
demonstrated, the wers have decided to quit the use of Paris green 
entirely. It is certain that arsenate of lead is a safe insecticide for 
tobacco in the dark-tobacco districts of these two States, even when 
applied in exceptionally heavy dosages. The results should be the same 
in other tobacco districts. 

In districts where hornworms are a serious probem the proper use 
of arsenate of lead should reduce the cost of fighting and the loss of 
tobacco due to this pest by from $1 to $3 per acre over any method 
now in use. In one experiment at Clarksville, Tenn., in 1913, all 
worms were killed on an acre of tobacco from about July 20 to Sep- 
tember 1 at a cost of $4 for insecticide and labor. There was no worm 
injury upon the plat and no burned tobacco. This cost is about the 
maximum that may be expected for keeping tobacco free of worms with 
arsenate of lead for 40 days during the helght of the worm season. 

All tobacco growers who find the tobacco hornworm a serious prob- 
lem, no matter what method they use in combating the ps are ad- 
vised to write either to their Congressmen or to the Secretary of 
Agriculture, Washington, D. C., and request a copy of Circular 173 of 
the Bureau of Entomology, entitled “Arsenate of Lead as an Insecti- 
cide Against the Tobacco Hornworms.” After reading this circular 
address inquiries for further infcrmation to the writer of this article, 
Clarksville, Tenn., who will be glad to supply exact information in 
regard to the grades of sead to be used, and will advise with the grow- 
ers in regard to problems of application. 


This article contains a great deal of valuable information con- 
cerning insects injurious to tobacco. Paris green is in common 
use for the purpose of destroying tobacco insects. This rem- 
cdy—Paris green—is often injurious to tobeceo and frequently 
burns it, and besides is liable to injure the operator. In some 
districts the tobacco crop has been so injured by the use of 
Paris green that the value of the crop has deteriorated one- 
half or more. Arsenate of lead is used in dust form, mixed 
with wood ashes, and is applied to the tobacco plai: by the 
use of a dust gun. The remedy does not injure either the 


‘tobacco or the operator, and is said to be superior in every re- 


spect to Paris green in destroying tobacco insects. I believe 
this House will grant this increased appropriation. The House 
seems to have no hesitancy in granting enormously large appro- 
priations for the Army and Navy and other departments of the 
Government, and the farmers, who are the very foundation rock 
which supports the entire superstructure of our Government, 
should at least be given some consideration. 

Since before the days when the messengers from the Roman 
Senate were sent to summon Cincinnatus from work on his 
farm to the dictatorship of Rome, farming has been considered 
an honorable occupation. The newspapers of the country in 
cartoons usually represent the farmer as a hayseed with long 
whiskers, wearing boots with his breeches stuffed into the top 
of them. This is a great mistake, because a majority of the 
farmers of this country are intelligent men, of good, hard, sound 
common sense, who make an honest living for themselves and in 
addition feed the world. 

I confidently believe the amendment I have offered to this 
bill will be passed by this Honse, notwithstanding the objections 
of the Agricultural Committee, and this increased appropriation 
for the benefit of the farmers will be granted. [Applause.] 
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HON. SILAS R. BARTON, 


OF NEBRASKA, 
Is tHe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Thursday, April 16, 1914, 


On the bill (H, R. 15279) making appropriations for the legislative, 
executive, and judicial expenses of the Government for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1915, and for other purposes. 

Mr. BARTON. Mr. Speaker, I am for this bill heart and 
soul. There should not be one vote in this House against it, 
and yet you will find Members who honestly and conscientiously 
reason that they can vote for big appropriations for agriculture, 
war, and Navy, and yet practice, what to me seems, false 
economy in limiting, to a penurious degree, the appropriation 
for a Children’s Bureau. 

Shall we say to the world that we place a higher value on 
live stock than on the lives of the babies of this country: Only 
a short time ago we voted $625,000 for the investigation and 
extermination of diseases of animals. The same bill carries 
an appropriation of $400,000 for the eradication of the southern 
cattle tick. We have expended large sums of money to make 
our streams navigable. Shall we now say to this country that 
we will not give this, the greatest bureau in the service, the sum 
required for the proper exercise of its duties? 

Several years of my life were spent directly in the work for 
a great fraternal order, and I found in that work that the 
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people of our country have, as a rule, hearts that overflow with 
fraternal love. That experience is a part of my life and the 
better part. Every State in this Union is filled with fraternal 
and religious organizations. It does not make much difference 
what name they operate under, for they all do a great, humane 
work, having the same basic principles and all seeking the same 
end. The children are the foundation of the race, and who 
will say that dollars appropriated for preserving the lives of 
these little ones are not spent in a holy cause? 
Listen to the great purpose of this bureau: 


The said burean shall investigate and rt to said rtment upon 
all matters pertaining to the welfare of children and child life among 
all classes of our people and shall re otc investigate the questions 
of infant mortality, the birth rate, orphanage, juvenile courts, desertion, 
dangerous occupations, accidents, and diseases of children, . —— 
legislation affecting the children in the various States and Territories. 


Could there be, than this, a more laudable purpose? 
Mark Twain once said: 


The future president of the United States is now I. in his cradle 
3 himself with no greater problem than trying to get his big 
toe in his mouth. 


That baby’s business is eur business, His present and future 
is our present and future. He and his kind make our future 
generations, our future Government. Out of the cradles of the 
pampered rich seldom come the characters who make American 
history. These future molders of our Nation's destiny, in all 
its ramifications, are in the cradles of the common people, and 
it is these babies that we purpose to save and make more 
pleasant their babyhood days. 

This Nation does net want conditions prevailing such as were 
eited by the gentleman from Kansas, requiring mothers within 


a few days after the birth of their baby to go to work in the 


factory or mill, leaving the neighbors to care for the fragile 
flower that has just bloomed into life. 

No; our men have too much manhood for that. Our women 
have too much motherhood to permit such conditions to exist. 
We want the mothers and the children of this country to have 
the best our bounty can provide. We should by all means 
practice economy ; but it is not economy to reduce to a minimum 
the appropriation for this bureau, and I am glad there will be 
a roll call on this amendment in order that men here may be 
required to go om record with respect to this all-important 
proposition. 
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H ON. THOMAS C. THACHER, 


OF MASSACHUSETTS, 
In rue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Thursday, April 16, 1914. 
> egislativ 
o AH Sadar pene af SPER Grad erie Sat ys 
ending June 30, 1915, and for other purposes. 

Mr. THACHER. Mr. Chairman, I do not ask for more time 
than that allotted to me, for I shall avail myself of the permis- 
sion given me to revise and extend my remarks in the RECORD ; 
but I do ask that the sum allotted the Children’s Bureau by 
the committee, namely, $25,640, be increased to the amount in 
the amendment offered by the gentleman from Colorado [Mr. 
KEATING]. namely, $139,000, making a total appropriation of 
$164,640, the amount requested by Miss Lathrop, the very able 
head of the Children’s Bureau. 

It is just two years ago this very month that the Children’s 
Bureau was organized, and the act of April, 1912, creating this 
bureau provides that it— 
shall investigate and report upon matters pertaining to the welfare 
of children and child life among all classes of our people, and shall 
especially investigate the questions of infant mortality. birth rate, 
orphanage, juvenile courts, desertion, r occupations and acci 
dents of children empioyment and legislation affecting children in the 
several States and Territories. 

I believe that the Children’s Bureau has accomplished much 
good and wil! do more good. Congress takes up many questions 
of a wide range and discusses measures and votes appropriations 
freely for objects of all kinds. Sometimes it seems to me that 
too much time is spent in the House in discussing political ques- 
tions and in considering appropriations for objects dear to the 
proposers bat not in every case needed or demanded by the 
masses of the people, and that not enongh attention is given to 
the health and social welfare of our people. We want the peo- 
ple of our great American Republic to be strong, healthy, and 
happy; and yet, in order to get strong and healthy people fhe 


little children should be strong and healthy, and also the 
mothers. I stand for all measures which will, in my opinion, 
protect our children and women. E stand for legislation and 
appropriations whieh will benefit the health of our children, I 
wish better labor laws enacted throughout our broad land for 
the protection of our women and children. 

The Children's Bureau in its short existence of two years has 
accomplished much and can do more. We learn from the vital 
statistics of the Census Bureau that in this country each year 
300.000 infants under 1 year of age die. In this very city of 
Washington 15 out of every 100 infants die before they reach 
the age of 1 year. In some of the manufacturing cities the 
death rate of these infants is much higher. Statistics and in- 
vestigations show that many of these deaths can be prevented if 
the mother knows and will use simple rules and remedies appli- 
cable in such cases, The Children’s Bureau has printed these 
rules in a little pamphlet, which has met with general favor 
peli ion it has been distribute. It is sold at a few cents a 

py. 

I understand that the Commission on Industrial Relations is 
cooperating with the Children’s Bureau in studying the most 
important question of child labor and the methods used in 
supervising the change made by the child from school into 
industry. In this connection a thorough study will be made of 
the child-labor laws and conditions. in the several States, and 
this data will eventually be published. I believe in this work. 
I shall vote to give the Children’s Bureau the money which 
Miss Lathrop asks. 


Legislative, Exeeutive, and Judicial Appropriation Bill. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CHARLES LIEB, 


OF INDIANA, 


Is roe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, April 20, 1914, 


On the bill (H. R. 15279) making Lyre for the 1 
executive, and judicial expenses the Government for 
year ending June 30, 1915, and for other purposes. 

Mr. LIEB. Mr. Speaker, I want to express myself in the 
strongest terms possible as favoring the appropriation of 
$275.000. to promote and develop the foreign and domestic com- 
merce of the United States. The amount which this bill car- 
vies is $215,000. in excess of former appropriations. In other 
words, we have heretofore been expending what in reality 
appears an insufficient sum to stimulate our trade with foreign 
countries, and now we consider the feasibility of making a 
systematic effort to widen the field for foreign commerce for 
our manufacturers. 

Strange to say. in this age of our industrial development, we 
have been too busy to give serious thought to the sale of our 
products to foreign centers, of industry, and I refer in particu- 
lar to South America. Of course we are factors in South Ameri- 
can trade, but very insignificant factors im compurison with the 
inroads of other nations. 

Secretary of Commerce Redfield has offered a happy sugges- 
tion for stimulating our export trade and he must have the 
money to carry on his work. He proposes to establish 15 or 
16 highly trained commercial agents in the prominent trade cen- 
ters of Central and South America, and im return for the money 
Congress allows for salaries and other necessary expenses he 
agrees to bring our producers in closer touch with the great 
trade to our south. It has been explained to the committee 
how these agencies established will serve as Information bu- 
reaus for our manfacturers and business houses; and he has 
very ably pointed out how our producers have been handicapped 
in the past owing to limited means of getting information that 
is necessary to sell goods on a systematic basis. Secretary 
Redfield explained to the committee that there is constantly an 
immense demand for information about South America; that 
the Consular Service is the only source of information, and that 
yery little information can be obtained. The amount which 
this appropriation calls for is for the employment of men travel- 
ing in certain direct Hines, like sending a man to South America, 
let us say, on cotton, another man on boots and shoes, another 
man on furniture and lumber, another on canned goods, :nother 
om woolens, and another man on machinery, each of them trav- 
eling as a specialist in that single line throughout all the 
ecuntries of Central and South America. This is to be a regu- 
lar force, just as it has been called, and it is intended to be 
employed especially im collecting commercial information about 


tive, 
fiscal 
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South America in view of the inereased demands for information 
about that country. That was put in at the special request—and 
with the hearty approval of the President—of the United States 
Chamber of Commerce and ef the manufacturers’ associations 
in order that there might be developed a more thorough and 
systematic knowledge of the markets in South and asain 
America. 

The district which I represent abounds in manufacturing. The 
last Federal census gave the first district of Indiana a total | 
3 of 191.516. and now this has increased well over the 

000 mark. Evansville, the leading city of the district, has 
a population of about 90,000. Evansville is distinctly a manu- 
facturing city. It disputes the claim of Grand Rapids, Mich.. 
as being the greatest center in the United States in the manufac- 
ture of furniture, having 36 factories of this description. It 
has many great stove foundries and factories manufacturing 
vehicles, agricultural. implements, steel and iron plants, and 
in fact I do not think there is-a city in the United States with 
a population ef less than halt a million that has such a diversi- 
fied outlay of factories, most all of whom have had trade rela- 
tions with South America. We have the largest buggy 
manufacturing plant in the world, and our great steam-shovel 
works furnished a majority of the shovels which made the ex- 
cavations for the Panama Canal. Only recently I caused to be 
distributed among my colleagues copies of special editions of 
Evansville newspapers which showed the remarkable growth of 
Evansville’s industries in the past few years. 

With the Panama Canal in operation, with the growth of our 
trade to South American eountries: greatly stimulated through 
the untiring efforts of the Department of Commerce, and sitn- 
ated as it is on the great Ohio River, which is being canalized 
by the Government for permanent navigation, with a direct 
outlet to ocean-going vessels plying out of the Gulf of Mexico: 
I can foresee the growth of a great industrial center of the 
United States. There are also the great cities of Pittsburgh, 
Cincinnati, and Louisville on the Ohio River, and Evansville 
ranks fourth in population among the many great cities of the 


river which flows into the Mississippi not many miles below | 


Byausville. Mount Vernon in my district is also destined to be 
benefited by the stimulation. of our South American trade. This 
eity manufactures agricultural implements en an extensive 
scale. 

F have had many letters and telegrams from manufaeturers 
in my district, and they are most enthusiastic on the point of 
Secretary Redfiefd’s project and urge that Congress aequiesce. 
They realize what it will mean to them. For years they have 
been handicapped in carrying on their trade with foreign coun- 
tries because of a lack of information. As an example, I re- 
eently had an inquiry from a firm in Evansville which deals 
extensively in store fronts, architectural iron works, and steel 
bridges. They had never been able to do much business with 
South America and asked me to supply what information I 
could. I consulted with the Pan American Union, and they had 
a number of documents which, no doubt, were helpful. I also 
wrote to the various consular services in principal eountries, 
and I am informed they were able to give some information; 
but anyone can coneieve how much more advantageous it woul:l 
have been had I been able to communicate direct with United 
States commereial agents on the ground im South America. 
They eould constantly be of assistance to this one Evansville 
institution, while the efforts which have been made with the 
Consular Service and the Pan American Union necessarily must 
stop with the furnishing what little informatiom they have been 
able to gather tegether along general lines. 

With the additional force which this bill would give to the 
service, Secretary Redfield would have at his command approxi- 
mately 32 men who could furnish information as to the probable 
market for American goods, the character of the market, the 
prices to be had, the kind of packages in which they ought to 
put up their goods, the best methods of shipment, the grades 
of the articles they can sell; 
sold there and the credit methods of the countries. We could 
find out what the English are doing, whut the Germans are do- 
ing, and what the market is or can be made. 

We are informed by the Department of Commerce that there 
is a market for flour in competition with English mills. In 
my district we have cities like Evansville, Mount Vernon, Boon- 
ville: Rockport, Grandview, Princeton, Petersburg, Elberfeld, 
New Harmony, and other places whose trade in South America 
would depend upon the way the packages are put up, the kind 
of flour offered, the kind of wheat, the baking facilities there, 
whether done in a domestic way or whether they generally use 
baker’s bread, and a great many other things which depend 
upon the character of the flour offered, whether high-patent 
flour or just straight flour. 


could furnish samples of what is 


As I understand the project, I, as a Member of Congress, 
could eall upon any of my constituents to let the Department 
of Commerce inform them just what kind of facts: they want 
and the Department of Commerce will get them for these manu- 
faeturers, In other words, there will be a deliberate organiza- 
tion, Secretary Redfield says, for the purpose of bringing this 
information, not only into Washington and filing it here but 
for sending it right out to the manufacturers and merchants, 
which is the purpose of the whole thing; At the present time 
our consular agents abroad, as Mr. PHELAN has pointed out, 

foreign conditions and report om them. While they 
have rendered valuable service, very much better service enn 
be obtained through these special attachés, whose sole business 
will be to investigate and report on the trade conditions. They 
will obtain for us information which will be invaluable tœ our 
American manufacturers. 

We need to saturate ourselves with the customs ef the people 
whom we now so little understand, study them. study their 
trade methods, and only can we do this by putting ourselves. 
seriously on the competitive basis. To bring about the desired 
returns, in other words, we must acquaint ourselves with the 
great Republics on our south, who call us their “ big brother,” 
by making it our systematic business to establish trade relations 
as they should be established. 

In the past we have been haphazard in our relations with 
South America. We thought they were so big and so near 
to us that they would come to us with their own accord. 
It is true that the natural conditions, namely, our great and 
expansive industries and a people on the south of us rendy 
to exchange riehes for riches, served to bring our manufae- 
turers im closer touch with South America. But what was 
lacking was a well-organized system. We have begun to have 
2 voluminous: trade with our neighbors. But there is no sys- 
tem for developing and holding what prestige we have attained; 
there is no well-defined basis for future operations. But many 
other countries, Germany in particular. have already made 
great. progress in cinching the South American trade. 

The German trade getter spends years in studying foreign 
trade conditions. He saturates himself with the knowledge- of 
the country where he is to. be his firm’s business getter. There 
are many lessons which we could learn from Germany, but 
we do not have to spend eur time studying the German mode 
of conquest; our rallying cry is to throw our hats in the ring 
and establish our system of saturation by means of the Gov- 
ernment agents advocated so rightfully by Seeretary Redfield. 

The manufacturers of this country are entitled to all we 
ean throw in their way im respect to stimulating the channels 
of foreign trade to our south. They have expanded in the past 
practically by their on disconnected efforts. The moral effect 
of our Government making serious effort to cooperate with 
them on à systematic basis would be great in itself; the actual 
results our Nation would bring to industries in the way of 
building up trade would be much more than we now antici- 
pate; but we owe the manufacturers something, not only for 
the good of the country at large but because we have in reality 
shamefully neglected this. end of our string in the past. We 
have appropriated millions and millions for agricultural pur- 
poses, for good roads, for science. for rivers and harbors. and 
for interoceanic highways, but comparatively little attention 
has been paid to the manufacturer. We have let him shift 
for himself. We have forgotten that a guiding hand can be 
extended to them with results that will be stupendous if we 
can but read the handwriting of Secretary Redfield and other 
champions of this mevement. 

This is a matter that is also of interest to the laboring man, 
as an expansion in industry always means additional em- 
ployment, 

Why, Peru, Chile, Brazil, and Argentina have by themselves 
an aggregate population of over 35,000,000, or more than one- 
third of our own population, as given in the last Federal census. 
Can we grasp what this means? 

In the year 1910 the total exports to all South America from 
the United States was 893.246.820. Of this amount almost 
half, or $40,694,941, represented exports of our goods to the 
country of Argentina. Is it not the business of our Government 
te look into the matter of giving special attention to the 
development of trade in such countries as Peru, Chile, and 
Brazil, since the population of Argentina is only one-fifth of the 
total population of the four eountries in the aggregate? An- 
other phase of the situation seems pertinent to me. For some 
‘years foreign countries have been getting a larger share of 
trade from Argentina than from Chile, Peru, and Brazil, and 
for that reason I cite certain facts in regard to the imports 
of Argentina which will serve to illustrate conditions: in the 
four countries as a whole. The imports of Argentina for 1909 
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from all the world was $302,756.000. The imports from the 
United States during the same year were $43,069,000. In other 
words, we are selling about one-seventh of the goods bought 
by Argentina from all the world. This is far from the propor- 
tion that should prevail. We should have at least half the 
trade of all important Sonth American countries. What strides 
are we making to overcome the deficit? The figures I now give 
will show that we are making practically no headway. While 
it is true that our exports to Argentina increased during the 
10-year period up to 1910 to the extent of 178 per cent, it must 
be considered that the exports from the entire world to Argen- 
tina increased 160 per cent during the same period. Looking at 
it from another angle, we observe that in the year 1899 our 
exports to Argentina were 13.2 per cent of the total exports 
from all countries, while 10 years later, in 1909, our exports to 
Argentina were 14.2 per cent of the total. The gain is so small 
as to be hardly noticeable. 

Hon. David Kinley, of the University of Illinois, recently 
said on the subject of the promotion of trade with South Amer- 
ica: 

Now, it is clear that very few manufacturers or exporting houses 
can afford to undertake the establishment and financing of a large 
export business at any South American center. This requires con- 
siderable capital and, above all, a sure supply of goods regularly avail- 
able, The most feasible plan, therefore, would be the organization of 
a commission house or agency, established in the principal South 
American cities, to cultivate the market for American products, with 
a capital sufficient to compete with English, French, German, and 
Belgian houses in the matter of granting credit, and representing a 
sufficient variety of large firms in the United States to sure that 
orders would be promptly filled with is made to sult the needs and 
prejudices of the 3 at prices which would compete with those of 
other foreign sellers. These agencies or commission houses should em- 
ploy natives as largely as possible and should insist that their superior 
officers shall also speak the language of the country. In this way can 
existing needs become known and properly met and new wants stimu- 
lated and developed. The capital at command should be large enough 
to afford credit to purchasers of our goods when the American exporter 
himself is not willing or able to do so. Above all things. the agency 
or commission house should be able to guarantee the quality of the 
goods and establish a reputation for scrupulously honest dealing. There 
are probably few better markets in the world for automobiles than 
Buenos Aires in proportion to its population, yet few American ma- 
chines are seen there. The reason given is that when the demand for 
automobiles first appeared it was supplied with machines of American 
manufacture which turned out to be shoddily built, although gaudily 
painted and varnished. Of course they broke down after a little use 
and the prejudice against American machines e so strong that 
a would-be purchaser now would hardly consider a proposal to buy 
one. 

I think Secretary Redfield has gone a step farther in point- 
ing out the way of a great commerce than suggested by Mr. 
Kinley. While Mr. Kinley no doubt had in mind the develop- 
ment of trade through concerted action of the producers them- 
selves, Secretary Redfield has supplemented this with a sug- 
gestion that the Government go about it systematically and 
pave the way for the activities for our producers, and not leave 
the producers to fight their own battles in the foreign-trade 


conquest. 
Eight-Hour Law for Women in District of Columbia, 


SPEECH 
HON. GEORGE R. SMITH, 


OF MINNESOTA, 


In rue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, February 12, 1914. 


The House in Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union 
had under consideration the bill (S. 1294) to regulate the hours of em- 
ployment and safeguard the health of females employed in the District 
of Columbia. 

Mr. SMITH of Minnesota. Mr. Chairman, I have always felt 
that the resources of this country are so bountiful that all our 
people could be taken care of in plenty, and I believe that our 
first duty is toward the women and children. Therefore I am 
in favor of this measure. 

I do not believe that increased idleness to the extent that 
this bill provides for is going to be a detriment. I think it 
is going to be a blessing. It is very doubtful whether the man 
who works 12 hours a day accomplishe: more than the man 
who works only $ hours a day. It is not the time you put in, 
but it is the concentration that you apply in your work, the 
concentration of your mind upon your work, that gets the re- 
sults; and I think we would be very derelict at this time if we 
did not see to it that this measure became a law as soon as 
possible. . 

There is need for it; there is demand for it; and when we 
consider that the women in these hotels and places of that kind 


are compelled on many occasions to work 14 and 15 hours a 
day, it is a matter that we can point to only with regret. On 
the other hand, it will be a matter that we can point to with 
pride if we can regulate it so that they can have decent hours 
and sanitary conditions under which to work. 

It has also been suggested that it is unfair to have in- 
Spectors appointed. Why, it is the only effective way in which 
you can enforce a measure of this kind. If I am running a 
manufacturing plant, I want to be on the same basis with my 
neighbor who is running a similar manufacturing plant; if I 
am law-abiding and live within the law, I want my neighbor 
to be law-abiding and to live within the law also. It would 
be unwise to leave the enforcement of the law to the employees 
themselves. Therefore, I believe that the inspectors provided 
for in this bill are necessary. [Applause.] 


The Larger Outlook. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER I. McCOY, 


OF NEW JERSEY, 


In tHe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuesday, April 21, 1914. 


Mr, McCOY. Mr. Chairman, under the leave granted to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp, I include an address on “ The 
Larger Outlook,” delivered by Hon. William C. Redfield, Secre- 
tary of Commerce, before the University of California, Berkeley, 
Cal., March 23, 1914. 

ADDRESS ON “THD LARGER OUTLOOK ” DELIVERED BY HON. WILLIAM C. 
REDFIELD, SECRETARY OF COMMERCE, BEFORE THE UNIVERSITY OF CALI- 
FORNIA, BERKELEY, CAL., MARCH 23, 1014. 

One of the most interesting movements of to-day is the grow- 
ing social consciousness. The cult of the individual, while by 
no means abandoned, has for a peer, if not a superior, this 
awakened and practical sense of vital social relationship. The 
movement of which I speak is not “socialism.” It does not 
seem to be the result of any distinct social philosophy. It is 
not led as a unified whole by any definite group of leaders, 
Rather do men prominent in many walks of life associate them- 
selves with it as with a force hardly to be ignored than as one 
which they take in charge and control. It is not paternalism, 
though here and there it may seem to have paternalistic fea- 
tures. The city, State, and Nation follow in this matter rather 
than lead. What they may do is the result of a conviction and 
purpose formed among their citizens which impels them to action 
rather than the outcome of fatherly kindness extended to needy 
and thoughtless children. The movement is not altruism. This 
is indeed distinctly disavowed. It has features in which altru- 
ists rejoice, but often where it is most highly developed it claims 
to be severely practical and, indeed, to have a sound economic 
basis. It surely is not pessimism, for it is the development of 
a social hope, and in all its forms is the farthest removed from 
doubt and fear. It is not empty optimism, for it does not take 
the ferm so much of a belief that things are and shall be well 
as it does that of the doing of those things which count for 
further social and spiritual progress. It is not the work of the 
few, but the outcome, in large degree probably, of the almost 
or quite unconscious thought of the many. It has not been 
imposed from above, but has worked its way up from beneath. 

The movement is as interesting in its variety and its apparent 
spontaneity as in its great extent and in the degree to which it 
is altering domestic, business, and industrial life. It has become 
almost a habit for the largest retail establishments to provide 
restaurants and rest rooms, often hospitals, for their employees, 
A manufacturer said to me a few weeks ago that the factory 
matron on rainy mornings saw that the girls replaced their wet 
shoes, stockings, and skirts wit’. dry ones supplied by the com- 
pany. During the day the wet garments, laid aside in the morn- 
ing, were dried and pressed. and the girls put them on before 
leaving for home in the evening. If it happened to rain heavily 
when the works closed at night, umbrellas were provided by the 
company that the girls might not get wet going home. The 
matter was not made a point of special mention. It was merely 
one of a number of things illustrating modern methods of man- 
agement. 

One of the large associations of retailers is planning a scheme 
of sharing profits among the force of salesmen and clerks. A 
great warehousing company employs a welfare secretary, whose 
inflnence extends among the workmen on the docks and into 
their homes. A factory opens the way to thrift and endeavor 
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by engaging that its piecework rates shall not be cut because 
the workmen earn largely. In the city of New York, which is 
sometimes said to be given over to the money power, the effi- 
cient social service of the Young Men's and Young Women's 
Christian Associations results in raising within a fortnight re- 
cently four millions fer extending their work. An officer of a 
steel foundry writing me of the social service carried on in his 
works dwells with delight on the quality of cake made in their 
club kitchen. A large department store recently showed me its 
laundry and bakery with pride. On the office table in a large 
eastern factory is a silver loving cup, the gift of 1,500 working 
girls to their employer on the fiftieth anniversary of the busi- 
ness. 

The President of the United States writes of a new freedom, 
which is, in substance, the clearing of the path of progress for 
the average man. The Nation regards a great industrial dispute 
not so much as a far-off matter, which solely concerns the dis- 
putants, but rather as affecting the body politic like something 
which deranges the nerves of our physical frame. 

We say commonly such and such a thing ought to be investi- 
gated. Why ought it? Why use the word “ought”? What 
obligation is thire unless it be a social one? Why not let the 
parties immediately concerned fight it out? Why worry State 
or Nation over a local affair? We all answer these questions 
readily now for we have grown to see that these local things 
have their general bearings, and that the average citizen nust 
be free from the restraints of monopoly or the constraints of 
financial power to work out his own salvation. So the social 
quarrel, take what form it may, concerns us all. The social 
consciousness may not have fully found itself, but it is busily 
at work nevertheless. It appears in legislation at our State and 
national capitals often in crude form, but I think never without 
a true sense of noblesse oblige, meaning that the duty is laid 
upon these who make and enforce the law to see to it that the 
humblest man gets his equitable chance. So workmen’s com- 
pensation acts and pure-food laws have come into being. 80 
public-service commissions exist providing for the citizen that 
power of control which else might be held in the hands of those 
who would make the phrase “ public utilities” a sarcasm, So 
great corporate units that were masterful once have dearned the 
lesson of service. So womankind assert their right on a social 
basis to join in the direction of those things in which they are 
daily intimately concerned. The same great movement appears 
in the growing demand for vocational and industrial training. 
This has for its basis frankly the social ideal that it is not 
morally right or economically sound that our children shall 
longer go untaught in the practical work of life. The advocates 
oi industrial education plead, in substance, the old saying: 


Satan finds some mischief still for idle hands to do. 


And moralist and economist join hands in calling for practical 
training. They will tell you that a factory fuil of willing but 
untaught working men or women involves loss to the manu- 
facturer and loss, perhaps even danger, to the worker. Both 
wage and product are held down because the worker's mind and 
hand have not been taught the lesson of skilled industry, and 
the lesser product cuts down the earnings of the owner and the 
smaller wage cramps the home of the worker. Many a work- 
ing woman would be farther away from the social danger line 
bad she in her girlhood been thoroughly taught the art of self- 
support. Private and public organizations are taking up this 
work. The Nation is studying now how it can best aid it, and 
some of our States have enacted wise legislation for what is 
in very truth the saving of a large part of its children. 

It is not uncommon now to hear that mail-order houses and 
great industrial organizations have insured the lives of all their 
working people. I venture to think five years ago few if any 
knew of such a thing. Now banks and retailers, factories and 
merchants think this course wise. Large factories now employ 
physicians. finding it is profitable to guide their workmen in 
the paths of health. In one industrial city the factories unite 
not only to assist in providing workmen with recreation and 
with educational advantages, but to secure them continued 
employment. 

The truth is that a new social bill of rights is being practi- 
cally worked out in our land; here a little, there a little; line 
upon line in this place; precept upon precept in another. Men 
have not known that they were working out a revolution. 
Many of them who have had part in the movement have not 
thonght of what they did or of what others were doing as 
aught but an individual thing. Many are not conscious how 
far the current has rum in other places. If, however, we were 
now to attempt to set back the car of social progress to the 
point where it stood even 10 years ago we would speedily become 
conscious how far it had run in that interval. Indeed, the 


program of one of our political parties takes shrewd advantage 
of this social consciousness and bases its plea for power on the 
working out by law of social reforms. 

The impulse of this mighty force is felt in our political de- 
bates, and is reflected in party platforms. One may scarcely take 
up the morning paper or read his monthly magazine without 
seeing. if he has vision, the daily strides this movement makes. 
It is the power that condemns monopoly. It and no other is 
the force which demands the removal of privilege. It is that 
which says the creature of the State may and shall be regulated 
by the State. Crudely often, powerfully always, this new force 
speaks its will. He that hath ears to hear let him hear.” 

It follows almost, of course, that advantage will be taken 
by selfish men of this great power to enhance their personal 
fortunes. It is natural, too, that sincere advocates of the cause 
shall sometimes be more impassioned than accurate; just as 
much has been said and done on the side of freedom that would 
hardly be consistent with true liberty. More than one great 
ranse has evinced its greatness by surviving the mistakes of 
its own advocates. The wave of social advance shows striking 
irregularities. Here it deals with the local, there* with the 
national; yonder loud voices discuss the trivial; in quiet places 
prophets dream of the ideal. It needs to be remembered. as a 
truth in national and economic life as well as in religion, 
that the unseen is often the eternal. 

It is not many weeks since that I was stating with vigor my 
views on a certain public situation. The incidental bearings 
of my remarks brought out from a friend the retort that the 
gentleman had a “ keen sense of the obvious.” The sarcasm did 
its work then and since. Is it not true that my friend’s clever 
bon mot characterizes well much of our public thinking and 
debate? We have become socially conscious. Have we beconie 
socially thoughtful? 

If I have clearly suggested to you something of the nature 
and extent of existing social movements and of the living as 
well as the grave issues that lie therein, I am sure it will-be 
plain also that we need in our public discussions not only ac- 
curate informatior on the subject of debate, in addition to a 
righteous and unselfish motive, but also, I hope, a sense of 
public proportion lest our vision be distorted and we spend on 
the unimportant the mental energy, physical effort, and financial 
power that should be exerted upon the essential. 

I remember to have heard a sermon from a great divine upon 
a text that has wide implications. It was this: “Thou hast 
taken me and thou hast set me in a large place.” Muay we not 
try to day to realize a little of the largeness of our environment, 
to take ourselves out, if you please, from local and contiguous 
influences and think in great areas? 

Let us briefly, then, consider how we deal with human life. 
We value it, of course. That is, we say we do. None of us in- 
dividually gives it up willingly. Happily, few of us would take it 
willingly. But, collectively, do we care very much about it? 
It has through many years and until recently been our repronch 
in the eyes of the world that we sacrificed many of our children 
to keep a national holiday. The cruelty of the deed was maskeil 
under the meaningless phrase “Boys will be boys.” At last 
this particular motor center of our national conscience aroused 
action. We have nearly stopped the sacrifice. Consider, how- 
ever, what remains to be done. We deplore the loss of life 
and human suffering which arise from disturbed conditions in 
our sister Republic to the south. The red pictures of the battle 
fields of the Civil War make us quiver. We are shocked that 
the Balkan wars cost nearly half a million dead or wounded. 
Many of us know from sad experience what death means in 
our own homes. It is a truism to say that it brings in its train 
many ills beside bereavement. Bereavement of itself alone is 
hard enough to bear. 

Now, there have died in the United States in the last six 
months from preventable causes more people than were slain in 
the Civil War and more, many times more, than all that bave 
died in the Mexican troubles. A special student of this problem, 
connected with one of our great life insurance companies, using 
the conclusions of Prof. Irving Fisher, who investigated this 
subject for the Government in 1908 as a member of the National 
Conservation Commission,: tells me that every year in the 
United States 650,000 people die from preventable diseases and 
accidents. Observe that word “ preventable.” We know how to 
prevent these people from dying, but still they die. We know 
how to prevent their deaths. We do not prevent them. We are 
not a cruel people, but few seem very much to care, at least most 
do not care enough to get seriously concerned about it. A recent 
publication points ont that while the Government spends over 
four and a half millions yearly on the Forestry Service, it 
spends in the same time but little over half that to protect the 
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health of us all or to check the annual loss of over 600,000 lives, 
and it adds: 

Does the Government really place a higher valuation upon trees than 
upon men? Not at all. 

ae reason we do things in this way is because—that is the way 
Werhis may not be a good reason, but there seems to be no other. 

Our adyocates of peace are vocal and varied in their attacks 
upon war. I do not recall them as being excited over the 
massacres of peace. Put it differently. Yesterday 2,000 people 
died whose lives we knew how to save. A like number will die 
to-day and again to-morrow. Yet it is not what politicians call 
an issue. Our legislatures do not make it the subject of delib- 
eration. No party platform contains a thonght about it. It is 
not the subject of frequent discussion in Congress. With fine 
unselfishness, indeed, the medical world wrestles hourly with 
the. problem. An Eastern State has recently established a 
health board with sweeping powers. Here and there efficient 
societies in one form or another do sporadic work, but the prob- 
lem remains generally unattacked in any aggressive, vigorous 
spirit. The treasuries of State and Nation are not wide open 
in this satred cause. We may issue bonds for the slaughter of 
war. We do not issue them to save the killing in peace. 

This some of you may think extreme. If so, believe me, the 
facts are not extreme, but real, and I am purposely stating it 
in what is intended to be a striking way, because I hope it may 
not be long before we attack this dreadful problem with more 
vigor. One must not ignore the growth of sanitation. the spirit 
of cleanliness, the great victories of medical science and sur- 
gery, or the lowering of the death rate. All are admirable; 
some of them wonderfully efficient in their way but, unhappily, 
not yet sufficient. Despite all that has fet been done still over 
600.000 needlessly die. 

My present purpose, however, is to show how little the public 
as a whole thinks about this subject. Yet it is worth thought, 
for quite apart from those who will sorrow this year and are 
sorrowing now from losses that are needless, the money value 
of these deaths, which we know how to prevent and yet permit, 
is staggering. By conservative estimate it is plated at a thou- 
sand millions, a full billion, every year. That is equal to our 
whole national debt. It is about equal to our entire annual 
national expenditure. Stated differently, it means that we can 
save, for we know how to save; but we do not save a sum 
equal to all that we annually expend for the support of our 
National Government and all the pain besides. It is not for 
lack of means that this sacrifice goes on. Of all the world’s 
great nations we have the smallest debt. The obligations of 
Nation, States, counties, and cities taken together total barely 
half the debt of France, and we are far better able to pay than 
she. The deposits in the savings banks alone of three of our 
Eastern States form a total sufficient to pay the debt of the 
Nation and of all our States and counties as well. The dift- 
culty is that we do not visualize the problem. 


What we need to have aroused js a sense of proportionate 
values. There are men who worry over a battleship or two; 
but every month by saving those in ways that are well known 
who needless!y die we could more than pay the cost of four 
battleships and save a lot of human agony besides, But the 
battleships will be actively discussed and the money will prob- 
ably be voted for them, while few as yet would follow him whe 
Suggested a like expenditure for the public health. 

It would be easy to state this case more strongly by including 
those also who have sickness which is preventable. It is the 
Statement of the same authority I am quoting that there are a 
million and a half people constantly ill in the United States 
from causes which are well known to be preventable, and that 
this entails a loss of five hundred millions per annum; so that 
from preventable death and preventable illness we waste each 
year fifteen hundred millions of dollars. This is a sum well 
worth saving; but if it were not so, the human suffering would 
be worth the effort which would end it. Here is no act of God. 
but instead the neglect of man. 


Let us look in another direction. You are all aware that a 
discussion as to a proposed advance in freight rates on the 
eastern railways is going on before the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, It has aroused widespread comment in the daily 
press and in periodical literature. Publicists have journeyed 
far to discuss it and men of resource have made it the basis of 
energetic action. The business of the land is said by some to 
wait upon the decision. The sum involved seems large. It is 
stated to be about an additional hundred millions of dollars 
annually, which is, of course, a great amount, for charging 
which upon the cost of transportation due warrant must be 
shown. I do not assume to judge either directly or by the 
faintest implication as to the merits of the question. 


| 


portance is conceded; but surely it is proper to compare it in 
relative importance with other public matters of expenditure 
or waste, 

Let us for the moment assume that the hundred millions is to 
be spent; and, to put it in the worst way, let us assume that it 
is to be spent without any adequate return, though I do not at 
all think that to be the case. That would be bad; but it is quite 
possible to save it all in other ways. Let us look for a moment 
at our losses from fires, referring not to great conflugrations 
such as your metropolis endured with exemplary fortitude and 
from which it has shown such a magnificent reaction, I refer 
now to the regular run of fires; to the ordinary, usual, almost, 
I might say, systematic, certainly I may say habitual, loss 
which we suffer from fires. Since 1906 this direct loss has never 
been in any year as little as two hundred millions in any one 
year. It has risen as high as two hundred and thirty millions 
in three of these years. If we add to this direct waste the sum 
total of the cost of public and private fire protection and person- 
nel, in so far as this cost may be increased by careless building 
and thoughtlessness of the problem, the sum would be vastly 
increased. No one, to my knowledge, has ever determined it 
with accuracy. But it is certainly safe to say that the total 
loss thus incurred, which we know how to save if we will go 
about it, is many times greater than the additional impost upon 
the country through the proposed increase of transportation 
rates. In a book called The Conquest of Fire, published this 
year, the conditions are vividly stated. The author says: 

Do you know that while you are reading these lines an entire fortune 
is being burned up; that a dwelling is in flames, a factory or a church 
is being destroyed, a store or a schoolhouse is on fire, a botel or a 
theater js in ashes; that somewhere at this Instant people are fleeing 
from their homes? 

A thousand dollars a minute—that is the tribute that fire is extort- 
ing from American civilization, including the cost of maintaining sys- 
tems to prevent and extinguish fires. Every three minutes a new fire 
is breaking out somewhere in America, It Is one continuous conflagra- 
tion from hour to hour—a ceaseless roar of flames—which involves an 
3 of $1,500,000 every 24 hours and imperils thousands of 

To fight fire in the United States requires an army greater in number 
than the remar soldiery which defends our Nation against invasion 
by foreign foes. More money is expended in conquering fire than In 
building battleships. The cost of the water required to quench flames 
in this country far exceeds the cost of ammunition to combat an enemy. 

The average loss of 8 by fire in America, Including the cost of 
prevention of fire each year, is more than the total annual production 
of gold, silver, copper, and petroleum. The value of buildings destroyed 
by fire each year equals one-half the value of all the buildings erected. 
It is a sum more than sufficient to construct a new Panama Canal every 
12 months. 

Small wonder that the writer adds: “ Where will it end?“ 

To state it differently, we get quite stirred by the question 
whether the average freight rate per ton-mile shall be 0.0075 or 
0.0079 of a cent; but we do not get excited at all as to whether 
we shall lose many times the sum involved in another way which 
we know how to prevent. We lost it this year; we shall lose it 
next year; and we do not seem to care very much about it; not 
enough, at least, to give to it a small fraction of the thought 
given to another and smaller matter. Again, we must not mini- 
mize the progress making toward fire prevention. It is real, but 
it is as yet so small in proportion to the problem as to have had 
no controlling effect upon the losses. On the day these lines 
were written a clubhouse in St. Louis burned, with sad loss of 
useful lives, and a noble church in Brooklyn was a vietim on the 
altar of our carelessness. We take fearful risks with a calm 
that would be heroic were it not rather criminal. While this ad- 
dress was in preparation I saw in an industrial city a factory in 
which several hundred girls were employed in the upper stories 
of an old building of such a character and so arranged as to 
make it almost certain that half of them would be sacrificed if 
the fire occurred for which every favorable arrangement exists, 

Again, by way of illustrating how the social consciousness 
may need illumination on matters of serious importance, this 
reference to the transportation rates leads to a suggestion on 
a matter which is collateral thereto. Come with me to the rail- 
way station, if you please, and let us stand there as a freight 
train goes by. Suppose as we wait there looking at it we con- 
cede the worst that hag been charged against railway managers 
and financiers. Perhaps that is going rather far, yet I think 
even the managers and the bankers would admit that all things 
have not always been as they should. Admit them all, however, 
and despite their faults this thing they have done, they have so 
worked that every ton of freight in that train and its following 
trains is being carried at an average rate of three-fourths of a 
cent for a mile, and this is the lowest average rate of trans- 
portation that is given to any of the great industrial peoples. 
Doubtless there are points in which economies should be and 
will be made. Doubtless the public is entitled to the benefit of 
such economies, Unquestionably it is right that the manage- 


Its im- ment of these great public servants should be subject to the 
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keenest public criticism. The men in charge of these great cor- 
porate units must justify their positions by good and reasonable 
service. There should be neither let nor hindrance to the right, 
even the duty, of criticism in press or on platform, The right 
of the humblest man to safe transportation for himself and his 
goods at the lowest attainable rate is greater than the privilege 
of profit to any corporation. But let us have here also a sense 
of proportion and let us not blind ourselves to the large by 
looking at that which is less, important though it may be. 

Come with me now from the railway station and stand in the 
city street. Watch the teams go by—some empty, some partly 
iilled, some loaded. All these goods on these carts and trucks 
have been carried by the railway. That has cost you three- 
fourths of a cent average rate per ton-mile. What does this 
part of the process on the cart or the truck cost you? As a 
total, nobody knows. No one has ever taken the trouble to find 
out. It would be a lot of trouble, but it is worth finding out. 
Some things are known about this cartage problem that make 
one gasp at what they seem to imply. For example, it appears 
to be the truth, though I warn you we are speaking now of a 
subject on which we may not dogmatize, for our knowledge is 
scanty, that many of the goods we use or eat are, in one form 
or another, carted from 7 to 40 times. That this factor of cart- 
age forms a very considerable portion of their cost we more 
than suspect. It is a much larger element of expense than are 
railway freights, possibly many times more. ~ 

Let us see if we can get a few glimpses of it. The Office of 
Public Roads of the Department of Agriculture advises me that 
it estimates the average cost of hauling on unimproved roads to 
vary between 20 and 35 cents per ton-mile. Taking the lowest 
of these, which is doubtless less than the average, the cost of 
cartage under these conditions is over 25 times greater per ton- 
mile than the average railway haul. You observe I am using 
the smaller figures and in the calculation have given the cart- 
age the benefit. I might, for example, have said over 26 times, 
but 25 times will do. 

Iet us see how this works out with our crops. Take the 
year 1912 as a basis and reckon upon 13 standard crops, in- 
cluding corn, cotton and cotton seed, hay, oats, potatoes, wheat, 
and barley. It Is estimated that these crops uggregated almost 
267,000,000 tons and that they were hauled on all our roads an 
avernge of such a distance in a year of 300 days as to make 
the total cartage probably cover over 2,400,000,000 ton-miles. 
I am using a statement prepared by the Office of Public Roads 
on January 2, 1913. It is open to revision, and, as you will 
see, there is ample room for revision without altering certain 
striking results. Now, if these 2,400,000,000 ton-miles of crops 
had been moved af the average freight rate of 1 cent per ton- 
mile, which is one-third greater rate than the average freight 
rate for all commodities, the result would have been a trans- 
portation cost on railroad trains of $24,000,000. 

Turning now to the cartage on these crops, let us assume that 
the 2,400,000,000 ton-miles were hauled on unimproved roads at 
the lowest cost stated for such cartage of 20 cents per ton-mile, 
gnd then this item of cost becomes $480,000,000. In other words, 
the cartage cost is 20 times the railway cost, and yet the benefit 
$n the comparison has been given to the cartage factor by taking 
ft at the lowest for unimproved roads and by adding one-third 
to the average railway cost. 

A forthcoming publication of the Office of Public Roads will 
state that ton-mile costs as low as 10 cents are common in 
Europe, and on unimproved roads in Virginia and Oregon such 
varying materials as crossties and apples have been carried 
recently for a similar figure. Taken at its best, therefore, the 
excess of cartage cost over that of railway transit is very large, 
but these facts seem to show that a saving is possible in the 
charges which the commodities we use now bear equal to if 
not in excess of all we now pay for railway freights. It is 
more than possible that there are men who regard railway 
charges as a serious burden, but who do not yet grasp the fact 
that deep mud or sand in the alleged roads on which they haul 
their produce and supplies costs them many times more. 

Inquiry conducted in Washington by the Dairy Division of the 
Department of Agriculture showed that. the total mileage of 
the 202 wagons delivering milk was over eight times the mileage 
of the city streets on which the milk wagons traveled. In 
other words, the duplication of cartage amounted to over eight 
times. It is known that the cost of getting milk from the pro- 
ducer to consumer is often as high as 50 per cent of the final 
price, and that cartage is the major part of the expense. It is, 
furthermore, kuown that this cartage cost in general is in- 
creasing. 

An officer in the Agricultural Department shipped 60 bushels 
of apples from his farm to Washington, 92 miles. The cost per 
barrel to cart it from the station in Washington to each of 
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several points in the city was greater than the railway freight 
on that barrel for the 92 miles. 

The head of a large department store informs me that the 
average cost for delivery from his store to the customer Is 7 
cents for each and every package sent. 

I have been told that the cost of delivering potatoes from the 
retail grocer in New York to residences within a mile of the 
grocer’s store is greater than the combined cost of transporting 
those potatoes from Maine to New York City and delivering 
them from car or market to grocer. One gets hints of vast sums 
spent in each of many great cities for this item of cartage. If 
it is considered that there are ten times as many miles of roads 
in our country as there are of railroads, and that the cartage of 
our merchandise is in city and country often duplicated many 
times, and that the relative cost of the two operations is prob- 
ably as 20 to 1, it is certainly within the possibilities that in 
this single factor which we are considering there lies an element 
of the cost of living greater—perhaps much greater—than the 
total transportation charges by railway, about which so much is 
said. Would it not be wise for the States or the Nation to take 
a traffic census in order to learn just what this problem is, how 
far waste and duplication exist, and whether we may not save 
enough in this direction alone to make our present troubles seem 
humorous? 

The Director of the Census has been instructed by me to make 
inquiries into the cost of cartage in a number of cities of differ- 
ent sizes, and in some country districts as well, in order to 
begin the shedding of light upon the subject. 

I have already touched upon the last topic which I shall add 
to this address, already overlong. It has to do with the effec- 
tiveness of our industries. We have been justifiably a proud 
people, whose achievements within a brief period have war- 
ranted us in assuming a foremost position among the family of 
nations. Nay, we have done enough to make it affectation if we 
did not take our proper place. We are by nermal right in the 
front rank. Therefore it hurts us to be told that in any respect 
we are backward—we who have such initiative; we that con- 
quered mountain and plain and spread our republican empire 
from sea to sea in so brief a space; we from whose activities 
have arisen whole vocabularies expressing energy and force. 
Yet it has been true that in the very rush of our energy we have 
been sometimes thoughtless of the most effective methods and 
careless about the actual knowledge of what things cost. In 
part this has resulted from doing work under what were at first 
pioneer conditions. These have now changed. Business has 
become a profession, and the factory manager is a highly trained 
man dealing with scientific problems. It is high time it was so, 
for study in many a mill develops masses of waste where in the 
past labor and material have been misplaced so as either to 
cause much direct loss or prevent great gain. It is amazing 
what study shows in these directions. I have known of a proc- 
ess in a modern factory multiplied by nine in its output within 
a year; of another in the same shop multiplied by five; of an- 
other in which the change was such that the work was done in 
one twenty-eighth of the time theretofore taken. There is going 
on a searching self-criticism in many of our industries which can 
only result in savings so great as to make many of the expenses 
which we publicly discuss seem small by comparison. 

Chief, perhaps, among the great economic and social gains is 
that which will arise when the happy day shall come when 
the young people of this country shall, let us say at the age 
of 18, or even less in some cases all know how to do some one 
thing well. There are two terrible and preventable losses in 
our American homes. One is that from needless deaths, with 
needless sickness; the other is that from untrained lives. The 
one takes away; the other fails to add. The one brings awful 
losses; the other fails to provide. It seems quite possible for 
industrial training to add 10 years of a full journeyman's wage 
te the working life of a young mechanic. ‘To take away the 
slow and painful task of learning òy attrition; to add many 
productive years arising from vocational training; to take away 
the uncertainty from the lives of the humble and give them 
the proud manliness and womanliness that comes from certitude 
of ability in self-support; to substitute for an enforced idleness 
arising from ignorance the forward march of well-directed 
industry—all this is possible, and when it shall have been 
wrought into fact our industries will blossom to a degree which 
they do not yet know; poverty will be lightened; self-respect 
and courage will be increased; and peace and prosperity will be 
promoted, 

To-day we waste our boys and girls at a fearful rate by turn- 
ing them out at from 14 to 16 years of age into a busy world, 
in which they have Leen taught to take no definite part. It is 
a world in which they must, we tell them, do something, but 
mosi of them know neither what to do nor how to do it. 
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In this center of learning it would be most unfit to decry our 
popular education even if one were disposed to condemn it, 
which Iam not. The situation is such that what we do should 
still be done while something that we do not do should no 
longer be left undone. Surely we are in sympathy with the 
struggle against child labor; with the contest against the spirit 
that stains the fair name of industry by making our little people 
the victims of its precesses. No State can prosper in which 
“the cry of the children” goes up from burdened hearts and 
toil-worn lives. We must not therefore be misunderstood as 
out of sympathy with those who would save the children of the 
poor when we say their work sometimes covers but the negative 
side of the problem and will not be complete till an affirmative 
is added. Not on!y must the little children refrain from toil, 
but they must be taught to labor intelligently ere they are 
grown to youth. One-half, and only half, the task is done for 
them when they are kept out of the mill. Their lives may still 
be largely wasted if they are not taught how they shall do their 
work when they are grown. Keep the children under 14 years 
of age out of the mills, This is well, but it is not well that 
they should go into the mills untrained when they are 16. Pro- 
hibition of work for children without education for work of 
children does not solve the problem, but merely changes it. The 
advocates of child-labor laws who ignore the necessity of indus- 
trial-education laws remind me that— 


Ruin is wrought by want of thought 
As well as by want of heart. 


To the problems of life and fire and distribution and education, 
which we have too briefly discussed, let us add one of a physical 
nature. The ravages of flood and tempest are not unknown to 
most of our sisterhood of States, though happily for us neither 
ytu in your western home nor I in my eastern one have been the 
worst sufferers. How patiently we on whom the Durden has 
fallen least bear with the trials of our brethren in the Missis- 
sippi Valley. Not many weeks since, in a city on the Ohio, 
men talked nervously with me of the snow that was falling 
and of what it might mean if it were followed by rain. They 
showed where the water had been more than once and spoke 
with a certain foreboding of what might happen again. A day 
or two later I slept in a room which the swollen waters had 
within the year invaded. In a great department store a brass 
band on a white column high above my bead showed where the 
waters had stood. All through the Miami Valley the wrecks 
of bridges are to-day sad witnesses of recent tragedy. 

Nor is this a local matter. From fair Louisiana up the 
Mississippi Valley, diverging along the courses of the three 
great streams which form the lower river, and following each 
to its source; along these thousands of miles, I say, the tale 
of ruin and of wreck is told, and men each spring rest under 
the shadow of a fear, From Pittsburgh to Montana, from 
Minnesota to the Gulf, the dread exists. The loss in past 
years has been frightful, and the toll of lives that the waters 
have taken would by comparison make some battle fields seem 
a dream of peace. More, much more, than the Panama Canal 
has cost has been swept away by the raging torrents that have 
worked their will almost unchecked heretofore, and for whose 
destructive forces the way remains still far too opea. 

It is a truism to say that if we can save a future loss equal to 
that of the past a vast capital outlay would be well spent. Yet, 
as one looks at the devastation that has been and that seems 
certain again to come and tries to visualize it, how strange 
it is that the thought of preventing these tragedies makes 
scarcely a ripple on the surface of our publie opinion. 

It is not many weeks ago that the engineer in charge of the 
lower Mississippi told me that at one time in the recent floods 
there were in the district of which he had charge five crevasses 
at once, each of which discharged as much water as regularly 
flows over Niagara Falls. Yet, though this strikes you and me 
with an awful sense of destroying power, we are hardly as 
much concerned about it as we are in the question whether cer- 
tain American ships shall pay tolls for passing through the Pan- 
ama Canal. To be sure, one is current news and the other, in its 
last phase, is about a year old, and memories are short, save 
among the actual sufferers. We must not forget to honor the 
men who carry the burden on their hearts and minds of bring- 
ing to the public mind its urgent duty in this matter. Would 
not a due sense of proportion say that the national honor was 
so bound up in solving this flood problem that efforts should 
not cease, funds in abundance should not be withheld, and 
Science should not be stinted until once for all, in its many 
phases und despite its acknowledged difficulties, this problem 
should be reproached, that our brothers and our sisters may 
no longer be victims to the waters? 


Very briefly. and inadequately we have dealt with certain 
elements of national waste, believing them to be more vital to 
us as citizens than many things to which we give greater heed. 

There remains but one thing to say. The colleges and uni- 
versities of the land, and in a special sense those which are 
supported by the public funds, have laid upon them the respon- 
sibility of training men and women in broad thinking on pub- 
lic problems. The opera of Pinafore is perhaps not classic 
literature, but the phrase therein that “things are seldom what 
they seem” has a fertile suggestion for the discussion of public 
and economic problems. Our teaching in economics also should, 
I think, aim to give men vision, to take away the “keen sense 
of the obvious” and to replace it with insight. The superficial 
thinker in democracy is a danger to the State only second to 
the demagogue. That citizen is needed in all public discussions, 
who, while he will give Cue weight to the important problems, 
will balance them truly in the mighty scale of things; will not 
be swept from his feet by every wind of passion or prejudice 
or partiality; will bold the balance true, remembering that 
overhead reigns not an absentee Deity who sees “through 
a glass darkly,” but instead the “God of things as they are.” 


Panama Canal Tolls. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. AARON S. KREIDER, 


OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
In toe Houses or Representatives, 
Monday, April 20, 1914. 


Mr. KREIDER. Mr. Speaker, I think it is generally agreed 
that this entire controversy on the Panama Canal tolls centers 
on two words contained in the first paragraph of the third arti- 
cle in the Hay-Pauncefote treaty, and the question is, Does “ all 
nations“ include the United States, or does it not? I shall not 
debate this question of the repeal of this clause from an eco- 
nomic standpoint. Were I to do so, I would favor a toll charge 
on American vessels, for the reason that the people using the 
canal should pay a sufficient sum for its maintenance and oper- 
ating expenses. The entire Nation should not be taxed for this 
purpose, which they will be in case the revenue derived from 
the operation of the canal is insufficient to pay these expenses 
and the money to do so is appropriated out of the Treasury of 
the United States. 

The question as it is brought to us at this time through the 
message of the President of the United States eliminates this 
phase of the matter entirely. The question is, Can we exempt 
our own merchant vessels without violating our treaty with 
England? I am free to say that I have no sympathy with those 
who accuse those in favor of the repeal of this clause as cater- 
ing to English favor and accuse them with a lack of patriotism, 
I believe that they are as patriotic as I am, and it is their 
extreme desire to live up to the letter and spirit of the treaty 
that actuates their course in this matter, and this certainly is 
a sincerely patriotic position. They feel, whether the treaty 
was a wise one or not, we should as American citizens live up 
to that treaty, and in this I thoronghly agree with them. If 
we can be successfully convinced that we are not living up to 
the spirit and letter of our agreement, then we should repeal 
this clause and even apologize for ever having passed such a 
provision. But let us consider the conditions that existed when 
this treaty was made, and the object of the treaty. The Hay- 
Pauncefote treaty expressly declared in its preamble to be for 
the purpose of facilitating of a canal to connect the Atlantic 
and Pacific Oceans by whatever route might be considered ex- 
pedient and “to remove” any objection which may arise out of 
the convention of the 19th of April, 1850, commonly called the 
Clayton-Bulwer treaty, and the construction of such canal 
under the auspices of the Government of the United States 
“ without impairing the general principle of neutralization estab- 
lished in article 8 of that convention.” So that the Hay-Pannce- 
fote treaty expressly supersedes the Clayton-Bulwer treaty. 
Now, let us consider for a moment what were the forces or rea- 
sons why the Government of the United States desired to abro- 
gate the Clayton-Bulwer treaty and establish new treaty rela- 
tions. It will be recalled that at the outbreak of the Spanish- 
American War the great battleship Oregon was on the Pacific 
Ocean and we were obliged to bring that vessel to the Atlantic 
side, which of necessity required a great deal of time, entailed 
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a great deal of risk, and it was at once recognized that a canal 
across the Isthmus is almost indispensable to the American 
Government in times of war. At this time the French had ob- 
tained concessions, had spent hundreds of millions of dollars try- 
ing to build a canal. Many years ago the American people had 
proclaimed the Monroe doctrine. So that the building of a 
canal on the American Continent became a very serious matter 
to the Government of the United States, and the conclusion was 
reached that this Government must build, own, and control 
that canal. and proceeded forthwith to accomplish that purpose. 

Two things were of paramount importance: First, the satisfy- 
ing of the French and buying them out, as it were; and the 
second was the formulation of a treaty with England to take 
the place of the treaty then in force. I again want to call your 
attention to the fact that the United States was now deliberately 
paving the way to build a canal with her own money and asks 
no assistance from any outside power or nation, but in doing so 
she makes an agreement, which is known as the Hay-Pauncefote 
treaty. Now, what is this treaty? 

THE HAY-PAUNCEFOTE TREATY. 


ARTICLE 1, The high contracting parties agree that the pren may 
5 supersede the aforementioned convention of the 19th of Apr! 
1850. 

Ant. 2. It is agreed that the canai shall be constructed under the 
auspices of the Government of the United States, either directly at its 
own cost, or by gift or loan of money to individuals or co orations, or 
through subscription to or purchase of stock or shares, and t, subject 
to the provisions of the present treaty, the said Government shall have 
and enjoy all the rights Incident to such construction, as well as the 
eee right ot providing for the regulation and the management of 
the canal. 


Now, bear in mind, if you please, that we are making a treaty, 
the object of which is to build a canal which we will own and 
control, and by this article England concedes that we may do 
so. Of course, subject to the general principle to which I have 
already referred and that is the principle of “general neu- 
trality,” which is provided for in the very next article, article 
3, which reads as follows: 


The United States adopts as the basis of the neutralization of such 
ship canal the following rules substantially as embodied in the conven- 
tion of Constantinople, signed the 28th day of October, 1888, for the 
free navigation of the Suez Canal; that is to say— 


Bear in mind that the United States adopts as the basis of 
neutralization, and so forth, the United States tells England 
and agrees with England what she is going to do with the 
canal she intends to build, and she is now going to prescribe 
rules and regulations by which she is going to allow England 
and all nations to pass their ships through this canal. The 
rules are as follows: 

First, The canal shall be free and open to vessels of commerce and of 
war of all nations observing these rules on terms of entire equality, so 
that there shall be no discrimination against any such nation or its 
citizens or subjects in respect of the conditions or charges of traffic or 
otherwise. Such conditions and charges of trafice shall be just and 
equitable, 

Remember that we are dealing with a work undertaken by the 
Government of the United States and are providing a treaty for 
the express purpose of building a canal which we propose to 
own and control, and the agreement is that the canal shall be 
open to the commerce of the world in both peace and war, and 
that the charges which we place upon commerce for the use of 
the canal—that is, for the use of our own property—shall be 
just and equitable. That is the agreement of the United States. 
It is the only agreement that has been made by the United 
States, and so long as we keep the canal open for the use of 
the world, and so long as we charge the world no more than fair 
and just and equitable tolls, so long we shall have complied to 
the uttermost with our obligations; and I want to remark right 
here that if we were to disagree with other nations of the world 
as to whether the tolls were equitable or fair, this even would 
be only a matter of minor importance compared to the question 
as to whether we have a right to exempt our own vessels. 
Before quoting the other rules or paragraphs of article 3 I want 
to call your attention to the fact that this wording was not 
adopted hastily nor without mature consideration and delibera- 
tion, and during all of this correspondence every communica- 
tion implied the granted right of ownership to the United States, 
the contention on the part of Great Britain being entirely based 
upon the point of neutrality so far as it relates to the nations 
of the world. For instance, Lord Lansdowne submitted an 
amendment under date of August 3, 1901, wherein he said: 


most. n renew the objections of His Majesty's Govern- 
ment to being bound by Ligh Sam rules of neutral conduct not equally 
binding upon other powers. would therefore suggest the ineettine in 
rule 1, after ‘all nations,” of the words which shall agree to observe 
these rules.” This addition will impose upon other powers the same 
self-denying ordinance as Great Britain is desired to accept and will 
furnish an additional security for the neutrality of the canal, which it 
will be the duty of the United States to maintain. 


You will note that Great Britain did not feel that she should 
be bound to neutral conduct in regard to the canal unless other 
nations also were so bound. ‘This, as I have said before, was 
the very essence of the “general principle” contained in sec- 
tion 8 of the Clayton-Bulwer treaty, which we agreed to incor- 
porate in these rules. 

Again, we find a communication under date of September 12, 
1901, on this same subject which reads as follows: 

With regard to the changes suggested by His Majesty's Government, 
Mr. Hay was apprehensive that the first Oe 5 8 10 rr 
1 of article 3 would meet with opposition because of the strong objec- 
tion entertained to inviting other powers to become contract parties 
to a treaty affecting the canal. If His Majesty's Government found it 
not convenient to accept the draft as it stood, they might, perhaps, 
consider favorably the substitution for the words the canal shal! be 
free and open to vessels of commerce and of war to all nations which 
shall agree to observe these rules.“ The words “the canal shall be 
open and free to vessels of commerce and of war to all nations obsery- 
ing these rules,” and Instead of “any nation so agreeing,” the words 
“any such nation.” This, it seemed to Mr. Hay, would accomplish the 
purpose aimed at by His Majesty's Government. 


To this Lord Lansdowne replied, under date of October 23, 
1901, as follows: 

Mr. Hay has suggested that in article 3, rule 1, we should substitute 
for the words the canal shall be free and open to the vessels of com- 
merce and of war of all nations which shall agree to observe these 
rules,” etc., the words “the canal shall be free and open to the 
vessels of commerce and of war of all nations observing these rules,” 
and in the same clause as a consequential amendment to substitute 
for the words “a nation so agreeing“ the words “any such na- 
tion.” His Majesty's Government were prepared to accept this amend- 
ment, which seemed to us equally efficacious for the 3 which we 
had in view, namely, that of insuring Great Britain should not be 

laced in a less advantageous position than any other power which 
er Ling: Rae of conferr’ upon other nations a contractual right to 

e use of the 


I simply refer to these quotations to show that this matter 
was thoroughly discussed when the rules that the United States 
adopted were under consideration. Bear in mind that the 
United States, the owner of the canal, was submitting the 
rules, and it is apparent that England’s only desire was that 
she should be placed on the same basis that the United States 
was offering to other or all nations. Under date of August 3. 
1901, Lord Lansdowne again submitted an amendment in which 
he says in part: 

It would appear to follow that the whole responsibility for uphold- 
ing these rules and thereby maintaining the neutrality of the canal 
would henceforward be assumed by the Government of the United 
States. The change of form is an important one, but in view of tue 
fact that the whole cost of construction of the canal is to be borne by 
that Government, which is also to be char, with such measures as 
may be necessary to protect It against lawlessness and disorder, His 
Majesty's Government are not likely to object to it. 


I have simply referred to these negotiations to prove that the 
United States by this treaty and during the formation of the 
treaty was acknowledged to be the owner of the canal and that 
its obligations to foreign countries is to treat all nations alike, 
and you will notice that the contention made by Great Britain 
all along was a desire to be treated upon a basis of equality. 
At this time the question of what the United States muy do 
with the canal in so far as it relates to its own commerce was 
never debated. This right was conceded. of course, and upon 
this distinct understanding all of the following clauses or rules 
were adopted by the United States, which are as follows: 

Second. The canal shall never be blockaded, nor shall any right of 
war be exereised nor any act of hostility be committed within it. The 
United States, however, shall be at liberty to maintain such military 
a along the canal as may be necessary to protect it against law- 
essness and disorder. 

Third. Vessels of war, if a belligerent, shall not revictual nor take 
any stores in the canal ge so far as may be strictly necessary, and 
the transit of such vessels through the canal shall be effected with the 
least possible delay in accordance with the regulations in force and 
with only such information as may result from the necessities of the 
service, Prizes shall be in all respects subject to the same rules as 
vessels of war of the belligerents. 

Fourth. No belligerent shall embark or disembark troops, munitions 
of war. or warlike materials in the canal, except in case 9 accidental 
hindrance of the transit, and in such case the transit shall be resumed 
with all ble dispatch, 

Fifty. The provisions of this article shall apply to waters adjacent to 
the canal within 3 marine miles of either end, Vessels of war of a 


soon as possible, but a vessel of war of one belligerent shall not depart 
within 24 hours from the departure of the vessel of war of the other 
belligerent. 

At this point, before quoting article 6, let me call your atten- 
tion as to how this would apply in the event the United States 
were included or intended to be included among the “all na- 
tions” clause. Would it, then, be supposed that we would pass 
these vessels, our enemies, through the canal at thelr conven- 
fences, and if, perchance, our vessels were trying to overtake 
the enemy, we would hold our own vessels for 24 hours until 
after the enemy had left. Is it not evident and perfectly plain 
and clear that no such construction could possibly have entered 
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the minds of the framers of these clauses or rules? Is it not 
evident that this is to apply to all nations, not including the 
United States or the owners of the canal? Is it not evident 
that the United States is the party of the first part, making a 
contract with the nations of the earth as to what she shall do 
and upon what conditions she shall offer the canal she intends 
to build and construct to the commerce of the world? It seems 
that there can not possibly be any difference of opinion on this 
point. 
nd all works n 

FFF 
be deemed to be part thereof for the purposes of this treaty, and, in 
time of war as in time of peace, shall enjoy complete immunity from 
attack or Injury by belligerents and from acts calculated to impair their 
usefulness as part of the canal. 

Here let me call your attention to the fact that the same 
obligations that rest upon the Government in times of war rest 
upon it in times of peace, and the same terms apply to vessels 
of commerce as to vessels of war—both are treated in the same 
sentence—and were it the intention of the framers of this treaty 
that the United States should be includec the very purposes 
and objects we sought to accomplish when we undertook to 
abrogate the Clayton-Bulwer treaty would now be enforced 
against us one hundred fold. No one in tke United States and 
no one in England who had anything whatever to do with the 
treaty could have had any such thought. 


Arr. 4. It isa that no change of territorial sovereignty or of the 
international relations of the country or countries traversed by the 
aforementiuned canal shall affect the general principles of neutralization 
or the obligations of the high contracting parties under the present 
treaty. 

ry 5. The present treaty shall be ratified by the President of the 
United States, by and with the advice and the consent of the Senate 
thereof, and by His Britannic Majesty; and the ratifications shall be ex- 
changed at Washington or at London at the earliest possible time within 
six months of the date hereof. In faith thereof the respective plenipo- 
tentiaries have signed this treaty and thereunto affixed their seals. 

Done in duplicate at Washington, the 18th day of November, in the 
year of our Lord 1901, . 

Joun Hay, 


PAUNCEFOTB. 

Hon. Richard Olney, Secretary of State under Grover Cleve- 
land, read a paper at the annual meeting of the American 
Society of International Law, Washington, D. C., April 25, 
1913. After discussing the provisions of the treaty at con- 
siderable length, be said: 

And the single point Is, Are the words “all nations” inclusive or 
exclusive of the United States? it seems difficult to successfully con- 
tend that the United States is included. 

(a) The treaty is a contract oy which the proprietor of a canal fixes 
the terms upon which it grants the use of the canal to its customers. 

(b) It was needed for that purpose ta it was needed to fix the 
terms upon which the United States and its nationals should use the 
canal, because its use without tolls or otherwise as the United States 
might choose is a necessary incident of the ownership of the canal. It 
can not reasonably be argued that in fixing the terms for the use of its 
vee customers the United States looked upon itself as one of the 
customers, 

(e) The words under construction are, in substance, the first of 
a set of six rules adopted by the United States as the basis of the 
neutralization of the canal. The other five certainly apply only to 
parties other than the United States, so that there is the stro 
reason tor holding that the first of them is to be given a like application. 

It has been contended, and President Wilson stated, that no- 
where excepting here in this country is there any doubt as to 
the meaning of this treaty. I wish to say that this entire con- 
troversy had been settled during President Taft's administration 
by Seeretary of State Knox. Our position had been practically 
conceded by Great Britain. Both President Taft and President 
Roosevelt as well as some of the brightest legal minds in this 
country and England have taken the position that no foreign 
ecuntry can possibly be concerned as to whether we charge 
our own vessels when passing through the canal or whether we 
do not. President Wilson himself took this view before the elec- 
tion. Speaker CLARK, Mr. Mann, Mr. UNpDerwoop, Mr. Frrz- 
GERALD, Mr. Donkzuuvs hold to this view now, and I am sure that 
no one will accuse any one of these men of insincerity in the 
position they have taken. In fact, I believe that the men cham- 
pioning both sides are entirely honest, and it is an honest differ- 
ence of opinion, and yet, as I have stated in the beginning of 
these remarks, it should be borne in mind that the treaty was 
made at a time when we had in mind the building of this canal 
for our own special use and benefit. When the treaty was pro- 
mulgated and it was no secret Great Britain knew what we 
were after and conceded to us this right and at no time made 
an attempt to include the United States in the provisions that 
applied to “all nations.” It was only after Senator Roor de- 
livered his address in the Senate, in which address he made out 
a strong case for England, and this address was distributed 
throughout the United States that this opposition arose. This ad- 
dress was delivered a few days after England had practically 
conceded, in a letter to Secretary of State Knox, that we were 
right in our view and construction of the treaty. 


Hon. Frank Plumley’s Address. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ASHER C. HINDS, 


OF MAINE, 
Ix tue House or Representatives, 


Tuesday, April 21, 191}, 


On the bill (H. R. 14034) making 3 95 7 ations for the naval service 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1915, and for other purposes. 


Mr. HINDS. Mr. Speaker, by the favor of the House it 
gives me pleasure to insert in the Recorp a speech that was 
delivered on February 12, 1914. before the Lincoln Club, of 
Portland, Me., by Hon. Frank PLUMLEY, of Vermont: 


REPRESENTATIVE PLUMLEY'S ADDRESS, 


We meet to commemorate the birth of our greatest American. 
Other sons of our Nation have been illustrious, eminent, noble, 
great, and worthy. Heaven has been prodigal in allotting them 
rich and varied endowments. They have been loyal, strong, 
wise, and efficient. Every State can place her laurels on the 
brows of her truly great men, who have served faithfully and 
well both the State and the Nation. But there is one whose 
name increasingly towers above them all, like some mighty 
Alpine peak which lifts its head above all others, however much 
they cleave the sky, however much they are glad in eternal robes 
of white; he does not need to be named here. but his name may 
well be spoken, for it is not only a name, it is to us alike an 
inspiration and a benediction; it is Abraham Lincoln, 

We meet to reverence his memory in a beautiful city proud 
of her own eminent and eloquent dead; proud of her poet Long- 
fellow, of her great statesmen, William Pitt Fessenden and 
Thomas B. Reed. In a State with many noble favorite ones, 
both living and dead, and which bas the proud heritage of having 
been the residence of America’s only “ plumed knight.“ the illus- 
trious Republican statesman, the mighty, resourceful leader, the 
distinguished diplomat, Jumes G. Blaine. 

We meet as Republicaus to do honor to the first and greatest 
Republicun President; our most masterful orator; the logician 
of his time, if not of all time; the son of a poor white, the 
son of sorrow, privation, poverty, and distress—America's grand- 
est son, 

The Republican Party can not do much which is mean or 
paltry, nor betray its trust, or falter in its course, or be weak 
and wavering so long as it holds in high esteem his name and 
virtues, is inspired by his lofty thoughts, his whole-souled self- 
sacrifice, his deep undying devotion to the flag, the Constitution, 
and the Union, reverencing as he did the Bible, sustained and 
led as he was by an abiding faith in the overruling providences 
of Almighty God. 

We meet after 16 unbroken years of Republican control are 
ended by a disastrous defeat and at the end of 11 months of 
Democratic administration of the affairs of the Nation. Shall 
we not do wisely to consider carefully in how far our successors 
have redeemed their fair promises, and in what. if anything, 
they have failed. For, “By their fruits ye shall know them.” 

There are to-day in the metal trades alone 100,000 idle men, 
suffering an annual loss in wages of $50,000 000. In the Pitts- 
burgh district alone there are, all told, 70,000 idle workmen. 
There are 270,000 idle miners in the country. Two thousand 
coke ovens have closed down. Only 50 per cent of the em- 
ployees of the Steel Corporation are now at work. One million 
idle men, losing $3,000,000 daily in wages. One hundred and 
six blast furnaces, or 38 per cent, are shut down. In these 
closed mills there is an invested capital of $125,000,000 tied 
up. In occupations allied to the metal trades about 1,000,000 
men are without employment, representing an annual wage loss 
approximating $746,000,000. At Connellsville, Pa., there is a 
10 per cent cut in wages. The Westinghouse Electric Co. has 
reduced the wages of 2,000 employees 163 per cent. In the 
various plants of the General Electric Co. 5,000 employees are 
laid off. 

Within 60 days after the tariff took effect 196 692 freight cars 
were idle. Railroad earnings in November, 1913. were 50.000. 
000 less than in the corresponding month of 1912. Railroud 
securities have declined. There is not a gilt-edged railroad or 
industrial stock listed on the market that has not shrunken in 
value. Twelve of the best railroad stocks in the country aver- 
aged $120.45 November 1, 1912; the same stocks averaged 
$102.34 December 1, 1918. There are 214,000 surplus freight 
cars in the United States at this time. 
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In San Francisco there are 25,000 idle men, in Los Angeles 
85.000. in Chicago 30.000. In New York and Chicago there are 
more unemployed men than ever before. Boston has now the 
largest army of unemployed for many years. 

On the Pacific coast there are 100,000 men idle. Representa- 
tive Kaun of California says: 

Soup houses have had to be erected In the Far West to feed the un- 
employed. The distressing scenes of 1894 are belng reenact 


Senator BORAH says: 


It means that before the winter closes there will be 300,000 hungry 
and dependent persons on the Pacific coast. 


Chicago has a daily bread line of 7,000. The board of alder- 
men have officially asked that there be established in the de- 
partment of public charities a civic employment agency to pro- 
yide work for the unemployed. The governors of California 
and Oregon have each been urgently requested to call a special 
session of their legislatures to provide for the unemployed. The 
labor committee of New York reports that over 16 per cent of 
the union workers are idle. The authorities of that city have 
increased by 100 per cent public facilities for sheltering the 
homeless. And yet these municipal lodging houses are jammed 
and overflowing nightly and a thousand other homeless ones are 
sleeping in rows in the department of correction steamers and 
on the charities pier, while still others are desperately eager 
for the gruesome privilege of sleeping space in the morgue. 

Within six weeks from the passage of the Wilson-Underwood- 
Simmons tariff act the second largest shipbuilding concern in 
Camden, N. J.. passed into receivers’ hands. In December, 1913, 
more than 2,500 firms failed in the United States, with liabilities 
of $36,000,000. There has been no such record since 1893. 

Representative HUMPHREY of Washington says that within 
57 days after the Wilson-Underwood-Simmons tariff act went 
into effect 194 shingle mills in the State of Washington closed 
down, being 60 per cent of the shingle mills of that State and 
50 per cent of the shingle mills of the entire United States. Thirty- 
three of its great lumber mills ceased operation from the same 
reason. These 33 mills represented a daily output of 3,100,000 
feet of lumber and employed 8.500 men. A year ago more men 
were employed in these industries than ever before, higher 
wages were paid, labor was more in demand, the capital in- 
vested was greater and the output from the mills larger than ever 
before. Americans, white men in Washington receiving Ameri- 
can wage, were beaten by those across the line who were 
Chinese, Japanese, and Hindus, receiving a much lower wage. 

Cereals in the United States are at a lower level in value 
than at any time since the depression under the Wilson-Gorman 
tariff. 

In Iowa, 3,000,000 cattle ready for market shrunk under this 
tariff $7.50 a head, a grand total to the producer on this one 
class, in this single State, of $23,875,000, and there results no 
chenpened price to the consumer. 

The new tariff has added to the value of cattle in Canada an 
average of $10 a head. It has brought a loss of $7.50 per head 
to the American farmer. 

Woolen goods to the buyer remain the same as before. In 
the first two days of free wool 6,500,000 pounds of foreign wool 
came into this country—$600,000 lost in revenue, but no com- 
pensating cheapness in clothing to the people. Sixty days after 
the Wilson-Underwood-Simmons law took effect more than 25 
per cent of the looms and spindles in the woolen mills of the 
United States were idle. One western farmer having 100.000 
sheep bus offered them to the packers, simply because he can 
not compete with Australian and South African wool growers. 
Domestie competition had kept American woolen goods within 
fair bounds. If a lesssened price is forced by foreign competi- 
tion, reduction in wages is said to be the only remedy. 

Thirty-three million bushels of Canadian wheat were mar- 
keted here in November. We bought our flour no cheaper, but 
every bushel of American wheat suffered a loss of 10 cents. 

There seems to be an agreement by all careful observers that 
the price of wheat, corn, and oats has very generally depre- 
ciated throughout the Middle West. There is a large loss to 
the producer, but the consumer has not gained. 

At one port in Vermont in the month of November last, im- 
ports, mostly farm products, under the new tariff increased in 
amount $300,000, but there was a loss in reyenue to the United 
States of $20,000. 

The beet-sugar industry of Colorado this year added fo the 
wealth of that State more than $20,000,600 as the result of the 
year’s output. Beet-sngar manufacturers in Colorado and in 
the Middle West representing a capital of $100,000,000 have de- 
cided to close down because of the new tariff. The men em- 
ployed in these factories must seek other lines of work; the 
capital must lie idle until there is a Republican resurrection, 


or its plants go into the junk heap, a dend loss to the investor 
and to the Nation. The farmer who raised the beets must sow 
or plant other crops not as profitable probably, and lacking the 
beet's fertilizing value. 

The best estimate is that not more than 50 per cent of the 
capacity of our steel mills will be used this year. One-half of 
the active capital devoted to this business will yield no returns 
in 1914; one-half of the great army of men employed last year 
in these mills will be without work or wage. In fact, 50 per 
cent of the workmen in this industry are now idle. The 
2,000,000 men previously engaged in the iron and steel mills and 
allied, associated, or dependent trades now idle represent a loss 
daily in wages of about $4,000,000, approximating an annual loss 
of about 581.248.000.000. The irony of it all is that while by our 
own ill-advised legislation we were thus removing bread from 
the mouths of millions of our own workmen, British working- 
men in kindred or allied trades are clamoring for, and in some 
cases receiving, increesed wages, resting their demands upon 
the larger prosperity of their employers, resulting from the new 
opportunity in the markets of America. Under Republican rule 
we legislated for America. Under the rule of the“ New Free- 
dom” onr legislation benefits only the foreigner. In some 
parts of Germany manufacturers have advanced wages to their 
employees 20 per cent since the Wilson-Underwood-Simmons 
tariff gave them enlarged opportunity and greater prosperity. 

The Maryland Steel Co. furnaces are closed for the first time 
for 17 years; also the Burden Iron Works, of Troy. Chester, 
Pa., reports 3,000 idle men; Harrisburg, 45 per cent shrinkage 
in the mills’ output; Conshohocken, a cut of 10 per cent in the 
wages of the millmen. Coatsville meets the situation by a re- 
duction of hours, and at Norristown the mills and quarries are 
closed. The largest carpet mill in America and in the world on 
February 7 began a cut of 10 per cent in wages. 

Ten per cent reduction in wage as the alternative to closed 
mills and factories has been accepted by the employees in many 
large establishments in various parts of the country. 

It is to-day true that, compared with last year or any pre- 
vious year of the past 15, railroads are carrying less freight, 
contractors are building less, merchants are buying less, manu- 
facturers are producing less, banks are clearing less, dividends 
are markedly less, and all business hesitates, stumbles, or halts. 

The Democratic tender to the world of freer trade has been 
met by no country with a reciprocal lowering of their tariffs. 
On the contrary, countries with which we have considerable com- 
merce have actually increased their duties on certain lines. 

The Democrats in their platform at Baltimore and in their 
speeches throughout the campaign which followed, persistently 
charged the high cost of living to the protective tariff, and they 
promised, if given power by the people, to lower the cost of liv- 
ing by enacting a tariff without protection. They have done the 
latter. They have utterly failed in the former. Prices in 
America are higher rather than lower this year, but Govern- 
ment bonds have fallen, railroad stocks have declined. bonds sell 
for less, and credit in general is less. The Democrats promised 
us cheaper shoes under the new tariff. This may happen, but 
it is wooden shoes they are to give us. 


We all stand facing the fact that when our goods are made 
in Europe they are not made in America, and the wage paid 
to the European employer is lost to the American workman. 
It is beginning to be appreciated by some manufacturers who 
were dull to the fact and by some workingmen who were in 
the fog that on the average our wage scale is 150 per cent 
higher than is the wage scale of 300,000,000 Europeans; and 
it is not hard to see that with our lines of protection leveled 
the cheaper made goods will undersell and crush out the other. 
It will be clear soon to the dullest mind that “the man out of 
work in America by reason of the new tariff must try to pur- 
chase with his lost wages the goods from abroad that he could 
make at home if he had opportunity.” 

Representative WII IIS, of Ohio, said recently in the House of 
Representatives: 

With the deepest regret we see mills idle, laborers by the thousands 
out of employment, and wages being reduced. Various municipalities 
are taking s to care for the army of the unemployed, and the 
newspapers every day bring us distressing information of more idle 
factories and greater industrial stagnation. 

Col. Harvey, of New York, who first found in Woodrow Wilson 
presidential timber, commenting on the President's policy in the 
North American Review, indicts it for, first, subversion of the 
Constitution as involved in his proposition to control by Fed- 
eral legislation all primary elections for choosing delegates. to 
national conventions, embodied in a bill now pending before the 
House of Representatives; second, complications likely to arise 
with foreign nations out of his policy of forbidding free owner- 
ship of enterprises in the Western Hemisphere by those not 
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citizens of this country; third, general business depression, 
amounting to “ positive dejection "; fourth, class legislation in 
the law exempting labor unions from the provisions in the Sher- 
man Act relating to conspiracy and combination. And he pre- 
dicts the probable defeat of the administration at the polls in 
consequence of the facts named in the four counts of his in- 
dletment. 

It is estimated that the Wilson-Gorman bill in its three years 
of existence cost the country $5.000,000,000. The Wilson-Under- 
wood-Simmons bill favors the industries of this country far less 
than the Wilson-Gorman Act. What will be the fearful figures 
to place against it when its three woeful years of existence have 
run and ended? 

The facts which I have here assembled from many sources, 
all deemed by me to be reliable, portray with reasonable accu- 
racy aud certainty the economic conditions of the country as 
they exist to-day. They may change for the better as winter 
passes into spring, but such does not seem to be the outlook, 
such is not suggested by our history. In the platform of the 
Democratic Party, read at Baltimore, it is written: 

The high cost of living is a serious problem in every American home. 
The Republican Party in its platform attempts to escape from respon- 
sibility by denying that they are due to a protective tarif. We take 
issue with them on this subject and charge that excessive prices result 
in a large measure from the high tariff laws enacted and maintained 
by the Republican Party, * * * and we assert that no substantial 
relief can be secured for the people until import duties on the necessa- 
ries of life are materially reduced. 

Duties have been by them materially reduced on the necessa- 
ries of life. Their remedy has utterly failed, deplorably failed. 
It is not a remedy, it is a nostrum. It costs more to live to-day 
than it did March 4, 1913, which ushered in the apostles of the 
“New Freedom“ and cheaper living. 

It has not been my purpose to assemble here all the failures 
of the Democratic Party in its short career of 11 months, neither 
time nor space would permit. Enough is as good as a feast.” 
The promise was and the hope was that the new administration 
would build, not break; would illuminate, not becloud, obscure, 
or obstruct the people's path of prosperity and growth. 

President Wilson has been a long-time advocate of civil serv- 
ice, yet he has approved laws which make vital and vicious 
attacks upon that policy. He stands for peace, but so conducts 
or permits to be conducted our foreign affairs as to create dis- 
trust, arouse suspicion, provoke dislike, stimulate antagonism, 
and, in Mexico, through unnecessary and unwise expressions 
and entanglements, to make war almost, if not quite, the nat- 
ural and necessary outcome. He stands sponsor, if not creator, 
of the new freedom. Yet, under his administration, by or per- 
mitted by the members of his Cabinet, there has been humili- 
ating and shameful segregation and discrimination of the col- 
ored employees of the Government in Washington, although in 
his anteelection speeches he gave public and specifie assurance 
of their fair, just. and favorable treatment. Many people who 
hesitated to give their suffrage to the Democratic Party because 
of its past attitude toward the industries of the Nation were 
led to believe that they might take that step safely because of 
the promise that all economic changes should be made in such 
a way as not to disturb or injure any legitimate industry. It 
was not until well into the tariff hearings of last winter that 
the definite interpretation of that expression was given, and 
when given it was pronounced by the man who wrote it into 
the Democratic platform, Representative Harrison, of New 
York. A Democrat from Louisiana was before the Committee 
on Ways and Means begging that the tariff might remain on 
cane sugar as an absolute necessity to the maintenance of that 
industry. As a strong and last appeal he said: “Ours is a 
legitimate industry; it should not be injured.” It was then the 
interpretation was vouchsafed. In substance, Mr. Harrison 
said: “A legitimate industry is one which rests on a sound 
economic basis. No industry which rests in any part on a pro- 
tective tariff is sound economically; therefore it is not a legiti- 
mate industry. The cane-sugar industry is not a legitimate 
industry, for you assert that a tariff is necessary to its main- 
tenance.” 

Hence, it will be seen, gentlemen, that there was nothing in 
the Democratic platform of 1912 to preclude the Wilson-Under- 
: wood-Simmons tariff act of 1913. It never can be said by 
Democratie apologists of to-day that theirs was not an aus- 
picious beginning. They had but to maintain the peace then 
ours with all the world; they had but to continue the pros- 
perity then everywhere abounding. There was not a business 
cloud in sight on March 4, 1913. The earth was moved by mil- 
lions of men marching daily to and from their places of work 
and wage; the air was vocal with the shrill musie of whirring 
wheels-and multifold machinery. Hope was in the heart and 
faith in the breast of business men everywhere. But now they 


see clearly that under a Democratic administration “faith is 
the substance of things hoped for; the evidence of things not 
It is not strange, but it is to be expected, that from this field 
of wreck and ruin, of fast and well-nigh famine, the outcome 
and offspring of Democratic policies, many people should begin 
to recast their political views and return to their former politi- 
cal alignment. These voters know the policies of the Repub 
lican Party touching the great economic truths. They know the 
beneficent result of these policies, They have been bathed 
in the glad sunshine of the prosperity these policies permit and 
evoke and are ready to say with the prodigal son: “I will arise 
and go to my father.“ For they know that in that home there is 
“bread enough and to spare” and that they will receive a 
royal welcome. 

A year since we were cast down defeated and discomfited. 
There has been for us a deep, dark winter of discontent, but 
there shall yet be for us a glorious summer. 

Republicans, look no longer into the darkened West, where 
set our sun of 16 years of majestic power and light, It is not 
there; it has passed its midnight. Even now light is breaking 
in the eastern sky. Our sun is once more rising, full orbed and 
with old-time splendor. With glad and willing hands we will 
rise as pioneers of the people’s will and strike away the fogs of 
the morning and let in the glorious light. 

In the glad days that are fast coming there will be no dark- 
ness or destructive tempest or lowering cloud, for our sun re- 
turns in all its pristine vigor and glory. It will dispel the dark- 
ness; it will burn up the clouds; it will stay the tempest; it will 
bring to all hope and good cheer. Its resplendent rays will 
remove all sears, heal all sores, melt and blend into one great 
and harmonious whole all factions; it will unite all divergent 
paths; it will make all our paths straight; it will make them 
one. It will make our beloved party virile, great, grand, potent, 
and irresistible. As the days pass into months and the months 
ripen into years, this sun of ours shall mount higher and yet 
higher in the heavens, shall become more fair, more brilliant, 
more puissant. It shall shine out with unaccustomed beauty 
and grandeur and shall reach and rest at its zenith in glory 
incomparable on the first Tuesday after the first Monday in 
November, 1916. 


Chickasaw and Choctaw Indians. 


A symposium on the point of order on the Item for a per capita pay- 
ment of 5100 out of the Choctaw-Chickasaw tribal funds to members of 
these tribes as an item in the Indian appropriation bill, and the rights 
of the Mississippi Choctaws under the fourteenth article of the Dancing 
Rabbit Creek treaty of 1820, 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. WILLIAM H. MURRAY, 
OF OKLAHOMA, 
Ix tue Horse or Representatives, 
Friday, April 24, 1914. 
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Mr. MURRAY of Oklahoma. Mr. Speaker, the issues involved 
in this symposium are whether or not the Choctaw and Chicka- 
saw rolis shall be reopened to admit persons who do not come 
within the laws and treaties defining and governing their rights. 

The Choctaws and Chickasaws, who own their property in 
common, among the “citizens” of the two tribes, each having 
an equal undivided interest in the whole, seek to have paid out of 
their funds now under the control of the Government a per capita 
payment of at least $100. To this the claimants, numbering 
ten or fifteen thousand, residing in the various Southern States, 
claiming under the fourteenth article of the treaty of 1830, 
called the “ Dancing Rabbit Creek treaty,” are opposed because 
the remaining undistributed portion of the funds y nld not be 
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sufficient to give them an equivalent of value to the $1,041.28 
worth of land heretofore allotted to those on the rolls. 

The Choctaws and Chickasaws contested the fourteenth article 
claimants, so called, under laws and treaties closing the rolls, 
and have court judgments against them, notably in the Jack 
Amos case, on the ground that all of these claimants have 
“expagiated” or changed their citizenship. In other words, 
they have not complied with the terms of the treaty that they 
must remain a member of the tribe and “live upon the land,” 
since their treaties, like all other Indian treaties, conveyed the 
land to them “so long as they remained as a tribe azd lived on 
it,” and conversely when they ceased to be a member of the tribe 
they lost their individual right, and in the event the tribe be- 
came extinct or left the land it would revert. This rule, ad- 
hered to by the Government with all Indians, was necessary to 
hold them together, and has sound foundation in the lav in this, 
that any person ceasing to be a citizen of a country ceases to 
have any interest or rights in the country from which such 
individual ‘* exputriated.” 

It will be observed under these treaties that blood alone did 
not determine citizenship; but blood and acts of the tribe adopt- 
ing even white people and negroes required the further com- 
pliance that they remain a member of the tribe and live on 
the land, remaining a part of the “nation”; and conversely, 
however grent the quantum of blood, they lost al! rights by 
“expatriation "—a clear legal principle adhered to not only in 
all Indian treaties Lut by numerous rulings of both . e Interior 
and Treasury Departments and by decisions of the Federal 
courts, 

These Choctaw and Chickasaw Indians claim that the Gov- 
ernment should adhere to its treaty and 1.w closing the rolls 
on March 4, 1907, and pay to them at least a portion of their 
funds, so that they may not continue to be compelled to borrow 
money at exorbitant rates of interest; and hence an appropria- 
tion for such payment of a per capita of $100 is in order 
under the rules of both the House and Senate, because it is in 
obedience to acts of Congress and treaties with these Indians. 

The decision of the Chair overruling the point of order, to- 
gether with arguments sustaining the same in the House of 
Representatives is as follows: 


THE DECISION OF THE CHAIR—THE HON, JOSEPH w. BYRNS. 


The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is ready to rule. The propo- 
sition submitted is attended with considerable difficulty. The 
Chair has permitted a very liberal discussion of the whole 
matter. Much has been said about the equity of the claims of 
the Mississippi Choctaws; but, of course, that is something with 
which the Chair, so far as this ruling is concerned, has nothing 
to do. The Chair has very carefully examined the agreements 
made between the Indians and the United States Government, 
and also the acts of Congress, and has made note of those por- 
tions which, in the opinion of the Chair, have some relevancy, 
so far as this particular question is concerned. 

The gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. Harrison] makes the 
point of order against the following paragraph in the bill: 

That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, authorized 
in his discretion, to make a per capita payment of 8100 to the enroll 
members of the Choctaw and the Chickasaw Indians of the Five Civi- 
lized Tribes entitled under existing law to share in the funds of said 
tribes, or to their lawful heirs, out of any moneys belonging to said 
tribes in the United States Treasury, or deposited any bank, or held 
by any official under the jurisdiction of the Secretary of the Interior, 
same to be made under-such rules and regulations as he may prescribe: 
Provided, That in cases where such members are Indians whose re- 
strictions have not been removed the Secretary of the Interior in 
en aa withhold such payment and use the same for 

It is contended that it is not authorized by existing law and, 
therefore, not in order on an appropriation bill. 

In order to determine the issue raised by the point of order, 
it will be necessary to refer to certain portions of agreements 
and statutes under which the property of said tribes was 
divided in severalty and disposed of under rules and regula- 
tions of the Secretary of the Interior and the proceeds paid 
into the Treasury of the United States. The first agreement 
to which the Chair will refer is what is known as the Atoka 
agreement between the Choctaw and Chickasaw Tribes and the 
United States, and is embodied in a confirmatory act of Con- 
gress pussed June 28, 1898. 

In section 11 of said act it was provided that when the rolls 
of citizenship of said tribes were completed and the lands of 
the tribes surveyed, then all of the surface lands should be 
allotted in severalty among the citizens as shown by the roll, 
reserving and excepting to each tribe only the oil, coal, asphalt, 
and mineral deposits in the lands and a suflicient amount of 
land for town sites, schools, churches, and so forth. Section 15 
provided for the disposition or sale of the town lots and that 

all the money “paid into the United States Treasury for the 
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sale of all the town lots shall be for the benefit of the members 
of the Choctaw and Chickasaw Tribes—freedmen excepted—and 
at the end of one year from the ratification of this agreement, 
and at the end of each year thereafter, the funds so accumulated 
shall be divided and paid to the Choctaws and Chickasaws— 
freedmen excepted—each member of the two tribes to receive 
an equal portion thereof.” It was further provided that royal- 
ties on oil, coal, asphalt, and other minerals, and rents should 
be paid into the Treasury of the United States to the credit of 
the tribe to which they belong, and that they were to be used 
for the education of the children of Indian blood of the members 
of said tribes. But it was provided in said agreement “ that 
whenever the members of the Choctaw and Chickasaw Tribes 
shall be required to pay taxes for the support of schools, then 
the fund arising from such royalties shall be disposed of for 
the equal benefit of their members—freedmen excepted—in such 
manner as the tribes may direct.” 

It may be stated here, parenthetically, that the members of 
the tribes are now paying taxes for the support of schools in 
the State of Oklahoma. Said agreement further provided— 


That all per capita payments hereafter made to the members of the 
Choctaw or Chickasaw Nations shall be paid directly to each individual 
member by a bonded officer of the United 3 under the direction 
of the Secretary of the Interior, which officer shall be required to give 
strict account of such disbursements to said Secretary. 

The agreement contains the further provision: 


It is further agreed that all of the funds invested, in lieu of invest- 
ment, treaty funds, or otherwise now beld by the United States in 
trust for the Choctaw and Chickasaw Tribes, shall be capitalized within 
one zeae after the tribal government shall cease, so far as the same 
aay legally be — and be appropriated and paid by some officer of the 
United States appointed for the purpose, to the Choctaws and Chicka- 
saws—freedmen excepted—per capita, to aid and assist them in improv- 
ing their homes and lands, 

It was also provided that the tribal governments should cease 
after the lapse of eight years from March 4, 1898, but this was 
subsequently changed by the act of April 26, 1906. 

The Chair has referred to this agreement and act of Congress 
somewhat at length, and it is clearly to be seen that it was the 
intention that the lands and all the property of the Choctaws 
and Chickasaws should be allotted and distributed to them per 
capita as soon as the rolls were completed and their tribal gov- 
ernments should cease in anticipation of statehood for the 
territory in which their lands were located. Subsequently a 
supplementary agreement was entered into which is found in 
the act of Congress passed July 1, 1902, and which limits the 
allotment to each citizen of the tribe to 320 acres. 

As to the residue of said lands, section 14 provides: 

When allotments as herein provided have been made to all citizens 
and freedmen, the residue of lands not berein reserved or otherwise dis- 
posed of, if any there be, shall be sold at public auction under rules and 
regulations and on terms to be prescri by the Secretary of the 
Interior, and so much of the p: s as may be necessary for equalizin, 
allotments shal] be used for that purpose, and the balance shall be pai 
into the Treasury of the United States to the credit of the Choctaws 
and Chickasaws and distributed per capita as other funds of the tribes. 

It will be borne in mind that the Atoka agreement provided 
for an allotment of all the lands. The supplementary agree- 
ment provides for a reduction of amount of allotment and sule 
of residue, the proceeds to be distributed per capita as other 
funds of the tribes. 

Section 17 of the act of Congress passed April 26, 1906, pro- 
vides: 

That when the unallotted lands and other property belonging to the 
Choctaw, Chickasaw, Cherokee, Creek, and Seminole Tribes of Indians 
have been sold and the money arising from such sales or from any 
other source whatever have been paid into the United States Treasury to 
the credit of said tribes, respectively, and when all the just charges 
against the funds of the respective tribes have been deducted therefrom, 
any remain funds shall be distributed per capita to the members 
then living and the heirs of deceased members whose names appear upon 
the finally approved rolls of the respective tribes, such distribution to 
be made under rules and regulations to be prescribed by the Secretary 
of the Interior. 

In the opinion of the Chair, authority for this provision in 
the bill must rest on this section and section 14 of the supple- 
mentary agreement, as above quoted. But it is contended that 
under this section no distribution can be made until all of the 
unallotted lands have been sold. The section does not say so, 
nor does the Chair think that to be a correct, fair, or just inter- 
pretation of it. But even if it is, the Chair has been furnished 
with a letter, written on February 19, 1914, by the Assistant 
Commissioner of Indian Affairs. Mr. E. B. Meritt, to the Hon. 
CHARLES D. Carter. In that letter the assistant commissioner 


Says: 
DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
OFICE or INDIAN AFFAIRS, 
Washington, D. C., February 19, 191}. 
Hon. CHARLES D. 


CARTER, 
House of Representatives, 
My Dear MR. Canter: In response to your inquiry over the telephone 
relative to 1 lands of the Choctaw and Chickasaw Nations. 
I have the or to advise you that said surplus unallotted unreserved 
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land was sold at public auction under the provisions of section 14 of 
the act of Congress of July 1. 1902 (32 Stat. L., SEN and section 16 
of the act of Congress of April 26, 1906 (34 Stat. L.. att. 
area, with the exception of a few odd tracts, has been disposed of at 
said sales. A few tracts that have been forfeited by the purchasers by 
reason of the nonpayment of the deferred purchased price wil!, of course, 
be reoffered for sale at the earliest practicable date. 
Very truly, yours, 
E. B. Menirr, 
Assistant Commissioner. 

So, assuming that the Assistant Commissioner of Indian 
Affairs has correctly stated the facts—and the Chair has no 
doubt about that—even if the contention be true that all of 
these unallotted lands must first be sold before there can be a 
distribution of the per capita funds in the Treasury, the Chair 
thinks that that requirement has been complied with. The 
Chair thinks. however, that said section should be construed in 
connection with the clear intent of the Atoka and the supple- 
mentary agreements, and that a liberal rather than a technical 
construction should be placed upon it, in the interest of the 
Indian tribes, who are the wards of the Government. 

The act itself clearly negatives any such intent on the part 
of Congress as is claimed, for section 26 of the same act pro- 
vides that any lands not sold and belonging to any part of the 
tribes upon their dissolution should be held in trust by the 
United States for the use and benefit of those whose names 
appear upon the rolls. 

The Chair's attention has been further called to the fact that 
the act of 1906 withdraws all segregated mineral lands from 
sale, and if the contention made by those who haye supported 
the point of order is correct, then it will result in withholding 
a distribution of the funds belonging to the Choctaw and Chicka- 
saw Tribes for an indefinite period of time, which, in the opinion 
of the Chair, was certainly never intended, as will appear from 
a reading of the act referred to. The Chair does not think it 
was the intention to withhold indefinitely, and until after the 
final dissolution of the tribes, the millions of dollars to which 
they are justly entitled, in the language of the statute, “to 
aid and assist them in improving their homes and lands.“ 

It is further contended that this section provides that a per 
capita payment shall not be made until all just charges against 
the funds of the respective tribes have been deducted, and that 
the claims of the Mississippi Choctaws constitute a just charge. 
However just their claim may be, the Chair does not think it 
could be called a charge in the sense in which the word is used 
here. The courts have repeatedly held that a charge is the price 
required or demanded for services rendered. The charges men- 
tioned in the statute refer to the charges of administration— 
charges of the Government for administering the affairs and 
estates of the tribes. The Chair is informed by the gentleman 
from Oklahoma that there are no such charges, and he assumes 
that it is correct. 

The Chair is more content with this ruling, because it can not 
possibly work any injury to any person or persons who hold a 
claim against either tribe. It has been stated, and the Chair 
does not doubt the correctness of the statement, that to make 
the per capita payment of $100 will require the sum of $2,702,200, 
whereas the tribes have on deposit an aggregate of $7,100,000, 
and there is said to be more than $33,000,000 in addition to 
become due them. 

The Chair has come to the conclusion herein expressed after 
as careful an examination of the statutes as was possible under 
the circumstances. His personal views of the rights or equities 
of the Mississippi Choctaws have had no weight, and have not 
been permitted to enter into this ruling one way or the other. 
It is the duty of the Chair to pass upon the point of order in 
accordance with what he believes to be the meaning of the 
rules of the House and the general law on the subject, and this 
the Chair has endeavored to do without regard to the merits of 
the question. The committee has the right of ultimate inter- 
pretation, and if the Chair is wrong in his conelusions the com- 
mittee, on appeal, can so determine. 

The Chair is clearly of the opinion that the paragraph does 
not involve a change of existing laws and is not new legislation, 
and therefore overrules the point of order. 


ARGUMENT OF HON, E. W. SAUNDERS, OF VIRGINIA, 


Mr. SAUNDERS. Mr, Chairman, this is quite an interesting 
legal proposition, and I will not undertake to take issue with 
the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. Sisson] with respect to 
his statement that a Federal statute can modify, or, for that 
matter, abrogate an existing Indian treaty. I do not know that 
it is very much to our credit, that this is true, but I realize 
that such is the fact. With respect to Indian treaties we claim 
the power practically to do with them as we please. However 
tolemnly they may have been entered into, or however clear the 
understanding of the Indians may have been, with respect to its 
terms, and intent, we hold an ultimate authority that is occa- 


sionally exercised, to completely abrogate. these agreements. 
And while that authority exists, and while under certain con- 
ditions, not very much to our credit, it has been exercised, yet 
the general trend of interpretation with respect to Indian trea- 
ties, and legislation relating to Indian treaties, is to interpret 
them with respect to the understanding of the Indians, and so 
as to promote their substantial interests and welfare. 

This being true, and this principle of construction being 
admitted, I submit that, having in mind both the antecedent 
treaty bearing on this situation, and this principle of construc- 
tion, the Chair will not be disposed to strain the interpreta- 
tion of an act subsequent to the treaty’ in order to nullify a 
clear understanding of the natives as to the terms and effect 
of this treaty. k 

I admit the authority on the part of the Government to do 
this. I admit that if this statute in terms destroys the solemn 
agreement between the Indians, and the United States, the 
Statute is the paramount authority, and must be followed. I 
admit that if the intent to abrogate clearly appears on the 
face of the statute, then the Chair is bound to rule in con- 
formity with this clear plain intent. 

But I wish to state in this connection one or two proposi- 
tions, having in mind this fundamental canon of interpretation 
with respect to treaties and Indian statutes, which I think, 
will make it abundantly clear that the statute under considera- 
tion, even if it is strictly construed, does not deprive the Con- 
gress of the authority to distribute from time to time, the 
proceeds of property sold under its terms, and pursuant to its 
directions, 

I am somewhat familiar with the facts relating to this 
whole subject matter, and I know the difficulty that exists with 
respect to the final disposition of a portion of this entire 
property. The United States has been at a loss to determine 
the proper policy with respect to the coal lands, whether they 
should be sold as a whole or in sections, or be leased for the 
benefit of the tribes. A few years ago I went out to the State 
of Oklahoma as a member of a committee, and when we looked 
over these coal lands, and discussed the problem of their dispo- 
sition, I realized that it was one that presented substantial 
difficulties. We were all agreed that the interests of the In- 
dians, and they are exclusively interested, required some im- 
mediate disposition, but could reach no conclusion as to the 
form this disposition should take. 

The Chair will observe that another section of this statute 
heretofore cited provides that these coal lands shall be segre- 
gated and not offered for sale. This section was an indication 
on the part of the Government, an acknowledgment, you might 
Say, on the part of the Government, that it was not prepared 
to determine the disposition of the coal lands. In other words, 
it was a reservation of the final determination of this disposi- 
tion for some future time, when, as the result of larger ex- 
perience and new facts, the Government would be better able 
to reach a wise conclusion and determine whether this coal 
land should be sold as an entire tract or in subdivisions, or 
should be held in perpetuum by the United States under an ar- 
rangement to lease the same and pay over the proceeds of these 
leases to the tribes. 

If the view presented by the gentleman from Mississippi is 
correct, namely, that all of this property must be sold before any 
disposition can be made of the proceeds, then the withdrawal 
of the coal lands from sale will postpone indefinitely the dis- 
tribution of the proceeds of the remaining lands, although the 
disposition of these lands is free of difficulty In fact, all of 
these lands have been sold, and the proceeds are now in hand, 
and available for division among the parties in interest. 

Now, having in mind that all of the Indian statutes are 
intended for the benefit of the Indian tribes, can any sufficient 
reason in law be advanced why a distribution pro tanto should 
not be made of the money in hand derived from sales made 
pursuant to the authority of the statute in question? Why not 
construe this statute as other Indian statutes are construed, that 
is, liberally in all that relates to the interests of the Indians? 
Why should the proceeds of sales long since made be allowed 
to remain in perpetuum in the hands of the Federal Govern- 
ment, when there are no ascertained demands upon the fund, 
and the people entitled to participation in their own are clamor: 
ing for a partial distribution? 

Mr. HARRISON. The gentleman’s argument is very inter- 
esting; but assuming for the sake of argument that there are 
Mississippi Choctaws who have been kept from the rol] who 
ought to be on the roll, and assuming that this is the first dis- 
tribution of the fund, to be followed by another distribution of 
the funds to those Choctaws who are on the roll, and that in the 
course of two or three or four years, by these annual distribu- 
tions of funds among the Choctaws who are on the roll, none 
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would be left for those who in the course of time might be placed 
upon the rolls, does not the gentleman think that that question 
ought to enter into the consideration of this matter, and if that 
is true this point of order should be sustained? 

Mr, SAUNDERS. Mr. Chairman, I will answer my friend’s 
inquiry fully. Even upon his statement of the case, I do not 
think that he presents for consideration an element that should 
enter into the decision of the Chair. And yet I will say, with 
respect to what this House may do, that if it should clearly 
appear that there was a meritorious outstanding claim, against 
this fund, though it had not reached the point that it had be- 
come a charge, it would be a great wrong on the part of the 
Congress to distribute this fund pending the ascertainment, and 
determination of this claim. A reasonable opportunity should 
be afforded for its prosecution to judgment, or final determina- 
tion, I for one would never agree to distribute the fund in 
hand so as to leave nothing for outstanding claimants prose- 
cuting in good faith an apparently meritorious demand. But I 
submit that this is a question for the House, and not for a 
ruling by the Chair. The statement of the claims of the Mis- 
sissippi Choctaws as made by my friend does not bring them 
within the benefit of the language used in the statute. How- 
ever, neither the House, ner the Chair, need concern themselves 
with this phase of the situation for the very simple, and sufti- 
cient reason that there is a reservation of property that in the 
ultimate will be far more than sufficient to discharge any pos- 
sible findings in favor of the Mississippi Choctaws. 

I know something about the extent and value of these coal 
arens, I went over them as a member of the committee, that 
visited the State of Oklahoma a few years ago. They are 
practically intact, and in the aggregate of immense value. No 
fear need be entertained that the partial distribution proposed 
will in any wise imperil the discharge of any prospective find- 
ing in favor of the Mississippi Chocta ws. 

I take it, Mr. Chairman, that no one believes that in the re- 
sult all of these claimants will be able to make good. I take 
it that every Member on this floor who is at all acquainted with 
the nature and character of these claims realizes that in the 
ultimate, when every opportunity shall have been afforded in the 
courts for the determination of their merits, quite a large pro- 
portion of them will fall by the wayside. But even upon the 
theory that all of the two thousand and odd outstanding claim- 
ants will establish their claims in the courts, there is a suf- 
ficient undisposed of reservation to pay these demands in full. 

I know something about this Dancing Rabbit treaty. I was 
a member of the Indian Committee for two or three sessions, 
and have heard this particular treaty discussed. It may be 
true that the Mississippi Choctaws were entitled to the benefits 
of the Dancing Rabbit treaty. 

But I deny that there is any ascertainment anywhere that 
the Choctaws now in Mississippi are entitled to present par- 
ticipation in the fund in hand. These Choctaws have nothing 
but a claim, a claim that may be prosecuted during all time to 
come, and which therefore might defer, for all time to come the 
distribution of this present fund. 

Mr. Chairman, look at the unreasonableness of the contention 
advanced in behalf of the Mississippi Choctaws that they have a 
right to hold up the partial distribution of the money in hand, 
even though the undistributed balance will suve them harm- 
less. In substance this contention is, that so long as they are 
prosecuting their claim in good faith, though their rights are 
undetermined, and unascertained, they are entitled to demand a 
postponement of distribution among the Indians whose right to 
present participation in the fund in hand has been definitely 
settled. . 

Mr. MADDEN. Is there no way by which we can force to a 
conclusion the cases that are pending? 

Mr. SAUNDERS. None whatever. These Mississippi Choc- 
taws will enjoy precisely the same status before the next House, 
as they have before the present body, namely, the right to 
press their claims. and ask for favorable action. Even an ad- 
verse decision by the present body, would not hinder the claim- 
ants from presenting their claims to the next House. 

Mr. Chairman, as I have said, having in mind that the con- 
trolling canon or principle of interpretation of an Indian 
statute is to favor the interests of the Indians concerned, why 
should the Chair undertake to say that the language of the 
statute in issue, means of necessity that there shall be no dis- 
tribution of the fund, until every foot of land has been sold, 
every dollar of the purchase price has been paid into the Treas- 
ury, and every outstanding claim has been provided for? Why 
should you reach that conclusion, unless the language of the 
statute is so compelling that no other conclusion is possible? 
Upon a fair consideration of the statute, it is apparent that the 
language used, means to say that when this property shall be 


sold from time to time and the proceeds paid into the ‘Treasury 
until such an amount is in hand as to justify a partial distribu- 
tion, this distribution shall be made among the parties in 
interest, after provision has been made for existing demands 
upon the fund. This is the present situation. An immense 
sum is in the Treasury, in the hands of the court, so to say. 

The people for whose benefit this statute was presumably 
enacted, being the same people, or the successors of the same 
people, who made the Atoka agreement, are knocking at the 
doors of the Treasury. They ask that this fund shall be par- 
tially distributed. They meet the request for postponement of 
distribution by pointing to this agreement, and citing the famil- 
iar rule of interpretation applied to all statutes affecting the 
rights of Indians. How can this request be repelled? In one 
way only. The gentlemen who hold the contrary view, must 
satisfy the Chair that the terms of the statute are so absolute, 
80 positive, so overpowering in their clear prescription distribu- 
tion must be deferred until the last dollar has been brought into 
the Treasury from the sale of all the property of these Indians, 
that no decision is possible other than to sustain the point of 
order. When will these final sales take place? Having in mind 
the difficulties that attend the disposition of the coal lands, 
there is not a Member of this House who can make a reasonable 
estimate of the time that will be required to work out a solu- 
tion of this problem in the best interests of the Indians. The 
disposition of the unallotted timber and agricultural lands was 
an easy task, They were platted and sold on easy terms. But 
the disposition of the coal lands has proved to be quite another 
thing, and the Government has never reached any definite con- 
clusion as to the proper policy to be pursued in relation to this 
most valuable and undistributed asset. 

I wish to call the attention of the Chair to the language of 
the section under consideration: 

Bec. 17. That when the unallotted lands and other property belongin 
to the Choctaw, Chickasaw, Cherokee, Creek, and Seminole Tribes o 
Indians have been sold and the moneys arising from such sales or from 
any other source whatever have been paid into the United States 
Treasury to the Ranges of said tribes, respectively, and when all the 
just charges against the funds of the ball be ds tribes have been de- 

ucted therefrom, 72 remaining funds shall be distributed per capita to 
—.— 8 then living and the heirs of deceased members whose 

Spoon on the finally approved rolls of the respective tribes, 
* distribution to be made under the rules and regulations to be pre- 
seribed by the Secretary of the Interior. 

Having in mind that the segregated coal lands constitute the 
“other property“ of the Indians, it is apparent that the inter- 
pretation of this section urged upon the Chair by the gentlemen 
who raise this point of order, will defer the distribution of 
any fund in hand, even if there is not a single charge against 
this fund, until the final sale of the segregated coal lands, and 
the payment of the proceeds of sale into the Treasury. 

I would like for the gentlemen who hold this view to give to 
the Chair some sufficient reason, having tn mind the interests of 
the people entitled to participation and therefore entitled to be 
considered, why the statute should carry this meaning. Why 
should it be supposed that Congress, having withdrawn the coal 
lands from sale by another section, should withhold the pro- 
ceeds of sale of other lands from the parties in interest. until 
such time as the coal lands should be sold and the proceeds 
collected? From what conceivable point of view would this 
policy be to the interest of the Indians owning these lands? I 
submit that what this statute really means, is that when any 
amount of this property has been sold, sufficient to justify a dis- 
tribution, and the proceeds of sale have been collected, this fund, 
after providing for all just charges shall be distributed per 
capita amongst the proper parties on the approved rolls. Such 
a construction would conform the statute to the Atoka agree- 
ment, and be in harmony with the prevailing rule of interpre- 
tation of statutes of this character. 

Mr. WEAVER. In 1904 there was a per capita payment of 
$40, in 1906 a per capita payment of $35, in 1908 another per 
capita payment of $20, and in 1911, from the general fund, a 
per capita payment of $50. 

Mr. SAUNDERS. - Permit me to call the attention of the 
Chair to the fact that according to the present contention, all 
of the per capita’ payments made since 1906, were a repeal to 
that extent of the present statute. This act was passed in 
1906. These payments afford a very clear indication that up to 
the present time, this act has not been construed by the people 
who are charged with its enforcement, as bearing the meaning 
that is now sought to be impressed upon it, by the gentlemen 
who insist on this point of order. If these payments were in vio- 
lation of the act of 1906, this point of order would have been 
made long ago by some one on behalf of the Mississippi claim- 
ants. 

But the objection that the provision for these payments is 
contrary to law, is raised for the first time to-day. The omis 
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sion to raise it heretofore raises a presumption that the pay- 
ments ordered were conformable to law, and a proper part of 
the appropriation bill. 

It is perfectly clear, that if there are no interests to be pro- 
tected by the interpretation sought to be impressed upon this 
statute, there is no merit in the contention for his interpreta- 
tion. Is it an abstract proposition that my friend from Wis- 
consin is seeking to establish? Why does he urge this interpre- 
tation, when it is so palpably contrary to the best interests of 
the people directly concerned in this fund? 

So far as the equities are concerned a fund is retained that 
will be sufficient, and far more than sufficient, to meet them. 
But these equities can not be considered in the determination 
of this point of order. So we return to what after all is the 
main inquiry, and that is what interpretation of this statute 
will best promote the interest of the people vitally concerned. 
That interest should be the main, determining factor of in- 
terpretation. Why should the distribution of this money that 
possibly is needed to relieve actual want, be postponed until 
in the fullness of time, some other lands the property of the 
same tribes, shall be sold and the purchase price paid into 
the Treasury? Why should money now in hand lie idle in 
the Treasury, until Uncle Sam can scratch his head, and solve 
the knotty problem of how to best dispose of the coal lands? 

Mr. Chairman, the summation of this situation may be stated 
as follows. First, the equities have nothing to do with your 
determination. Second, a sufficient fund is retained to provide 
for the equities. Third, the interpretation of this statute should 
not be contrary to the manifest interests of the Indians unless 
you are driven to that conclusion by the overwhelming com- 
pulsion of the language used by the lawmakers. Fourth, there 
is no more reason for deferring this distribution than it would 
be for a court to defer a distribution of a fund in hand, when 
the parties were before the court, and all questions in issue 
had been determined. This distribution will go to the discharge 
of present necessities, to the discharge of present obligations, 
perchance to keep the wolf from the door of the desperately 
needy. Yet the gentleman from Wisconsin insists that dis- 
tribution must be postponed until the segregated lands are all 
disposed of. Keep it in the Treasury. he says. Don't give it to 
the only people in the world who are entitled to distribution, 
but tie it up in a napkin, and put it away until the last acre 
in the coal era is sold, and the last Mississippi Choctaw Is laid 
at rest. - 

I wish to put into the Recorp in response to the suggestion 
that some provision should be made for what are called the 
equities of the Mississippi Choctaws, and I do not undertake 
to prejudice their claims, or to deny them in a day in court, the 
fact that there are still $30,000,000 to be paid over to the 
Choctaw and Chickasaw Indians in Oklahoma, 

I wish also to put into the Recorp certain principles of inter- 
pretation taken from the case of Choate against Trapp, decided 
in the Supreme Court of the United States May 13, 1912, opin- 
ion by Mr. Justice Lamar: 

But in the Government's dealing with the Indians the rule is exactly 
the contrary. The construction, instead of being strict, is liberal; 
doubtful expressions, instead of being resolved in favor of the United 
States, are to be resolved in favor of a weak and defenseless ple, 
who are wards of the Nation, and dependent wholly upon 1 ection 
and good faith. This rule of construction bas been recogn without 
exception, for more than a hundred years. 

My last word is that the language of this statute is not so 
compelling that the Chair is required to hold that it repeals by 
implication the Atoka agreement, and postpones for an indefi- 
nite period the disposition of present funds among the persons 
severally entitled thereto. The point of order should be over- 
ruled. 

ARGUMENT OF THE HON, WILLIAM H. MURRAY, OF OKLAHOMA. 

Mr. MURRAY of Oklahoma. Mr. Chairman, I want to say in 
the beginning that it has always been the policy of this Con- 
gress, as laid down by the courts, that an Indian treaty must 
be construed in the light in which the Indians themselves under- 
stand it. I have some decisions covering those particular points. 
I had occasion years ago to prepare quite a brief on that par- 
ticular point, but I apprehend that every lawyer will recognize 
that fundamental fact, namely, that the treaty must be con- 
strued in the light in which the Indians understand it. Since 
the making of these treaties for the break-up of their tribal 
government there have been four several payments made, and 
this is only in keeping with their understanding of the Curtis 
Act and the Atoka agreement. 

It is urged that because one statute provides for payment 
after all “charges” are paid, the Mississippis wherefore set 
up that their “claim” comes within the rule by the use of this 
word “charge.” There is a distinction between the word 
“ charge” and the word “claim.” 


A claim is a challenge of interest in anything that is in the possession 
of another, or at least out of a man's own possession—a challenge of 
the Arainn 4 of 8 that one hath not in his possession, but 
which Js detained m him by wrong. (Saddlesvene v. Arms (N. Y.), 
32 How. Prac., 280; Fordyce v. Goodman, 20 Ohio, St. 1.) 

A charge is the price required or demanded for services rendered. 
(Fulster r. Southern Railway Co., 45 St., 196.) 

Charges mean any matters which were su posed likely to require ex- 

nditures in amounts. either definite or indefinite. (Marathon Tp. v. 

regon Tp., 8 Mich., 372.) 

Now, those are the only specific definitions as laid down by 
the courts as to the meuning of the word “ charge.” There can 
be but one charge against this ‘claim. It can not exceed 527.000, 
although there are 514.000.000 worth of available assets, accord- 
ing to the statement I hold in my hand. 

Now, the gentleman who just took his seat made an argument 
upon a proposition of law or a statute, but I want to say to 
the House and to the Chair that this whole question is predi- 
cated upon the first treaty for the allotment of these lands, 
namely, the Atoka agreement. The Government had to get this 
agreement in order to secure a break-up, and in that treaty this 
language is used: 

It is further agreed that all of the funds Invested in lieu of the 
investment, treaty funds and otherwise, now held by the United States 
in trust for the Chickasaws and Choctaws shall be capitalized within 
one year after the tribal government shall cease, so far as the same 
may be legally done, and a per capita payment made by some officer of 
the Government. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, what is meant by the language “one 
year after tribal government shall cease”? We find in a subse- 
quent statute that the law authorized that it must be in eight 
years from a given date, and the same is contained also in this 
treaty, which caused it to expire in 1904. So the question, 
then, will arise, What is the meaning of the word “ govern- 
ment” as understood by this Government and understood by 
the Indians? , 

Now, then, what is “government”? Government means a 
control, and involves moral control, a physical control, or a 
political control. Let us see what the Standard Dictionary 
says about it. It says: 

Govern: To exercise authority; administer laws. 

Government: Any territory over which the right of sovereignty is 
extended ; a state or community governed by an authority. 

If we were to take a European definition, it would mean any 
authority exercising the power that goes with authority. But 
as understood in America, a government is the administration 
1 law, carrying with it somewhere the authority to make that 
aw. 


Now, the commissioners who negotiated the treaty must have 
understood that definition. Let us understand what the In- 
dians understood by it. When the Atoka agreement was made, 
they had a government that was to cease. It consisted of a 
governor, a national superintendent of schools, an auditor, a 
treasurer, a secretary of state, local county courts, probate 
courts, district courts, and a supreme court. 

It had, in addition, a legislative department consisting of a 
house and a senate. It had a superintendent of schools. It 
could exercise a power supreme, only controlled by the Federal 
laws. It exercised a power that no State in this Republic 
could exercise. There was no question as to the constitution- 
ality of its laws; no question of the validity of its laws. No 
question of whether or not a law was confiscatory could be 
raised in the courts. They could make a law providing that 
criminals might be hanged if they saw fit, or shot when they 
saw fit, and no Federal court could interfere with that. They 
occupied the same relation with respect to this Government as 
the Boers of Africa had to the British Government, There was 
merely a suzerainty over them; nothing more. 

Now, what is more, they now have no schools that are con- 
trolled by themselves, no legislature, no officer, except one—a 
governor—and thut governor can not control or enforce a single 
law; and the very key to government under American definitions 
is the administration of law. Why is he preserved? Because 
those Indians now own that land in fee simple, and it required 
a governor to transmit. the title from the tribes to the lot 
owners who purchased the lots or to the individual allottees. 
So his duty is purely ministerial. He can not enforce a single 
law. There is no power of government. There is no control in 
the treaty and statutes. Years ago they passed out of existence. 

Lay aside your technicalities. What did the Government of 
the United States understand? What did the Indians under- 
stand? There is not a man here who can claim for a moment 
that those commissioners had in tbeir minds any other mean- 
ing than that laid down in Bouvier’s Law Dictionary and in 
the standard dictionaries of the country. The Indians relied 
upo. its continuation and ending of their government as it then 
existed. No definition, even under a monarchical definition in 
Europe, to say nothing of our definition, could be invoked to 
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claim that there is a Chickasaw or Choctaw government. Now, 
let us keep those obligations, Let us pay that money out as 
the treaty provides. 

There is another side of this question—the question of the 
meaning of the word “claim” referred to. There might be some 
contention in that, but what is a “claim” or “charge”? The 
word “charge” used in the treaty, not “claim.” I recite 
here from a brief two decisions of the courts—the word “claim” 
means a contest of an interest in the possession of another in- 
dividual. A “charge” contemplates service to be done, expenses 
to be had, and the courts have so defined it. If you are going 
to construe technically against these Indians, for God's sake 
take your own court's definition, and you will hold this to be in 
order. 

I place in the Recorp a brief prepared by the Chickasaw 
attorney, Mr. Reford Bond: 


MEMORANDUM OF AUTHORITIES SUSTAINING PROVISION OF APPROPRIATION 
BILL AUTHORIZING PER CAPITA PAYMENT TO THE CHOCTAWS AND CHICK- 
ASAWS, 


{Prepared by Reford Bond, general attorney for the Chickasaws.] 


H. R. 12579, a bill making appropriations for the current and con- 
tingent expenses of the Bureau of Indian Affairs, for fulfilling treaty 
stipulations with various Indian tribes, and for other purposes, contains 
the following ido peop 

“That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, authori, 
in his discretion, to make a per capita payment of $100 to the enroll 
members of the Choctaw aud Chickasaw Indians of the Five Civilized 
‘Tribes entitled under existing law to share in the funds of said tribes, 
or to their lawful heirs, ovt of any moneys belonging to said tribes in 
the United States Treasury, or deposited in any bank, or held by any 
official under the jurisdiction of the Secretary of the interior, same to 
be made under such rules and regulations as he may prescribe: Pro- 
vided, That in cases where such members are Indians whose restrictions 
have not been removed the Secretary of the Interior may, in his dis- 
cretion, withhold such payment and use the same for thelr benefit.” 

In order to understand and correctly determine the issues presented 
by the point of order against said provision it is n to refer 
briefly to material portions of lengthy agreements and statutes, under 
which the tribal property of said tribes was divided in severalty among 
their members, disposed of under rules and teruja tona of the retary 
of the Interior, and under which the proceeds derived from such dis- 

sition are to be distributed per capita among the duly enrolled mem- 
Bers of the Choctaws and Chickasaws. 

The Atoka agreement between the Choctaw and Chickasaw Tribes of 
Indians and the United States is embodied In the act of Co ss ap- 

royed June 28, 1898 (80 Stat. L., 495). This agreement contains the 
ollowing provision: 


“It is further agreed that all of the funds invested, in lieu of 
investment, treaty funds, or otherwise, now held by the United States 
in trust for the Choctaw and Chickasaw Tribes shall be capitalized 
within one year after the tribal governments shall cease, so far as the 
same may legally be done, and be appropriated and paid, some officer 
of the United States appointed for the purpose, to the Choctaws and 
Chickasaws—freedmen excepted—per capita, to aid and assist them in 
improving their homes and lands. 

y the same act the tribal governments of the Choctaw and Chicka- 
saw Nations were continued for eight years from March 4, 1898. The 
provision is as follows: 

“It is further agreed, in view of the modification of legislative au- 
thority and judicial jurisdiction herein provided, and the necessity of the 
continuance of the tribal governments so modified, in order to carry out 
the requirements of this agreement, that the same shall continue for 
the period of eight years from the 4th day of March, 1898. is stipu- 
lation is made in the belief that the tribal governments so modified will 
prove so satisfactory that there will be no need or desire for further 
change till the lands now occupied by the Five Civilized Tribes shall, in 
the opinion of Congress, be prepared for admission as a State to the 

nion.“ 

This act in effect continued the tribal governments of said tribes until 
March 4, 1906, and provided that their funds be id age and pald 
within one year from said date, or on or before March 4, 1907. 

There is only one conclusion to be drawn from an examination of the 
above and foregoing provisions, and that is, Congress contemplated a dis- 
solution of the tribal governments at the advent of statehood and the 
distribution of tribal funds. 

The act of July 1, 1902 (32 Stat. L., 641), known as the supplemen- 
tary agreement between the Choctaw and Chickasaw Nations and the 
United States, contains the following provisions: 

No person whose name does not appear upon the rolls prepared as 
herein specified shall be entitled to in any manner participate in the 
distribution of the common property of the Choctaw and Chickasaw 
Tribes, and those whose names ap ear thereon shall participate in the 


manner set forth in this agreement. 
The object and purpose of this provision was to 8 designate 
e property 


the 8 who were to participate in the distribution of 
of the tribes. 

Section 14 of this agreement makes provision for the disposition of 
the surplus tribal property for equalizing allotments, and provides that 
the balance of the proceeds shall be distributed per capita as other 
funds of the tribes. The exact language of same is as follows: 

“When allotments as herein provided have been made to all citizens 
and freedmen, the residue of land not herein reserved or otherwise dis- 
posed of, if any there be, shall be sold at public auction, under rules 
and regulations and on terms to be prescribed by the of the 
Interior, and so much of the proceeds as may be necessary for equalizin 
allotments shall be used for that purpose, and the balance shall be paid 
into the Treasury of the United States to the credit of the Choctaws 
and Chickasaws and distributed per capita as other funds of the tribes,” 

The latest legislation affecting the issues involved is embodied in 
the act of April 26, 1906 (34 Stat. L., 137), entitled “An act to pro- 
vide for the final disposition of the affairs of the Five Civilized 
in the Indian Territory, and for other purposes.” Section 2 of this act 
fixed a time for the completion of the citizenship rolls, which provision 
is as follows: 

Provided, That the rolls of the tribes affected by this act shall be 
fully completed on or before the 4th day of March, 1907, and the 


of the Interior shall have no jurisdiction to approve the 


Secretary 
enrollment of any person after said date.’ 
This act further provided for the disposition of all of the tribal 


property of the Choctaw and Chickasaw Tribes, except the coal and 
asphalt segregation, which was reserved from sale anti further action 
by Congress, largely on account of conditions existing at that time, 
which seemed to make the sale of this segregation unwise for business 
reasons. 

Section 16 provided— 

“That when allotments as pronima for by this and other acts of 
Con. have been made to all members and freedmen of the Choctaw, 
Chickasaw, Cherokee, Creek, and Seminole Tribes the residue of lands 
in each of said nations not reserved or otherwise disposed of shall be 
sold by the Secretary of the Interior under rules and regulations to be 
7 75 bed by him, and the proceeds of such sales deposited in the 

nited States Treasury to the credit of the respective tribes.” 

This act further provided for a per capita distribution of funds to 
living members and to the helrs of deceased members whose names ap 

n the approved rolls of the tribes. 
That when the Destiotted lands LOA Oih 
bs when the unallo and other property belon to the 
Choctaw, Chickasaw, Cherokee, Creek, and Seminole Tribes cpa te 
have been sold and the moneys arising from such sales or from any 
other source whatever have been paid into the United States Treasury 
to the credit of such tribes, respectively, and when all the Just charges 
against the funds of the respective tribes have been deducted there- 
from any remaining funds shall be distributed per capita to the mem- 
bers then living and the heirs of deceased members whose names appear 
upon the finally approved rolls of the respective tribes, such distribu- 
on to be made under rules and regulations to be prescribed by the 
Secretary of the Interior.” 

It will be contended under the terms of the first pa ph of sec- 
tion 17 that a per capita payment is not permissible until all the un- 
allotted lands and all other property belonging to the tribes have been 
sold and the moneys arising from such es and other sources have 
been paid into the United States Treasury. Such a contention neces- 
sarily calls for an unusually strict and technical construction, In the 
case of Choate et al. v. Trapp, Justice Lamar 8 

“But in the Government's dealings with the Indians the rule is ex- 
actly the 3 The construction, instead of being strict, is liberal: 
doubtful exp: ms, instead of being resolved in favor of the Unit 
States, are to be resolved in favor of a weak and defenseless people, 
who are wards of the Nation, and dependent wholly upon its protection 
and good faith. This rule of construction has been recognized, without 
exception, for more than a hundred years.” 

e act does not say when all the unallotted lands have been sold, 
It does not say when all other property has been disposed of. Then 
why read the word “all” into the act? Wh not piee it a liberal con- 
struction and var not take into consideration the history of the provi- 
sion, together with the Indians’ understanding of the meaning, the. facts 
and circumstances surrounding lts enactment, and bring to bear all 
material evidences in construing same? 

It will be noted that every agreement between the tribes and the 
Umited States provided for a distribution of tribal funds per capita; 
that Reig woes all legislation enacted affecting the funds of said tribes 

rovided for a per capita payment thereof. oreover, the Government 
as so construed these by making three several per capita payments 
since their adoption. It was weiter oat that ef paid their 
moneys as early as practicable, that they might build homes and im- 
prove their allotments. It was thought that the sale of their coal and 
asphalt lands would occasion considerable delay. It was understood 
and believed by them that their moneys would be paid per capita from 
time to time and that their agreements with the United States and the 
acts of Congress so provided. Under such belief they have lived up to 
and performed on their m each and every ment made. her 
have allotted their lands severalty ; they have permitted the abolish- 
ment of their tribal governments until they exist only in name. The 
institutions they held passionately to from custom and patriotism are 
forever gone. Now, is it equitable and just to ask for a strict technical 
construction, for a construction that necessarily reads into the act 
words that are not found therein, simply to prevent a people from ob- 
taining a very small portion of their own Ltd sat which in right 
should have been distributed per capita long ago 8 

It has been asserted that under the terms of the second condition 
of said section the funds of said tribes can not be paid per capita until 


all claims t them have been settled. This 5 is mon- 
strous and absurd. Let us look to the l age of the statute in ques- 
tion. It reads: “And when all the just charges against the funds of 


respective tribes have been deducted therefrom, any remaining funds 
shall be distributed per capita.” The word “claim” is not found in 
the statute, but, on the contrary, the word “ cha Is used. There 
isa marked legal distinction between the words “ claim” and “ charges.“ 

“A claim is a challenge of interest in anything that Is in the posses- 
sion of another, or at least out of a man's own possession. A challenge 
of the ownership of property that one hath not in his possession, but 
which is detained from him by wrong.“ (Saddlesvene v. Arms (N. X.), 
32 How. Prac., 280; Fordyce v. Goodman, 20 Ohio St., 1.) 

“A charge is the price required or demanded for services rendered,” 
(Fulmer v. Southern Railway Co., 45 St., 196.) 

“Charges mean any matters which were supposed likely to require 
expenditures in amounts either definite or indefinite.” (Marathon Tp. 
v. Oregon Tp., 8 Mich., 372.) 

The char, mentioned in the statute in question refer to charges of 
administration, char of the Government for administering the es- 
tates of the tribes. hen you look to the language and the purpose and 
intent of the statute you will agree that it is not susceptible of any 
other construction. 

The charges against the tribes are carried and cared for annually in 
the Indian appropriation bill, and therefore the question of charges is 
eliminated from the issues involved. 

The provision of the Indian appropriation bill In question has the 
approval, support, and indorsement of the Department of the Interior. 
Its letter of approval to the chairman of the Committee on Indian 
Affairs contained the following language: 

“It appears therefrom that the tota! deposits and amounts on hand 
January 17, 1914, aggregate $7.425,213.20, and to make a per capita 
paroent of $200 to 27,022 enrolled members entitled thereto will take 

404,400, leaving a balance of $2,020,813.20 still on hand, which, 
added to 823.07 5 to become due, will make a total amount of $25,- 
694,658.20 to become due for future payments.” 

It my es from the letter of the Department of the Interlor that the 
tribes have ample funds for several $100 per capita payments, and the 
bap nape in approving the provision for such payment has virtually 
a wledged that it is for the purpose of carrying out the terms of 
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existing treat'es between the Government of the United States and the 
Choctaw and Chickasaw Tribes of Indians, and also for the purpose of 
carrying into effect laws of the United States pertaining to the estate 
of said tribes, and his virtually placed the construction on said statute 
contended for by the tribes. 

After a careful analysis of the material portions of the statutes and 
agreements above set forth. after weighing certain well-known facts, and 
after locking to the spirit as well as the letter of the law, you are 
irresistibly drawn to the conclusion that the provision of the Indian 
rite eg bill in question is merely a partial fulfillment of the 

„ ——.— between the Holteg States Government aud 

w and Chickasaw Nations, and a partial carrying into effect 

— the laws of the United States relating to the estates of the Choc- 
taws and Chickasaws. 

I will refer again to the fact, Mr. Chairman, that on the 18th 
day of June this question was up in the Senate, and on a roll 
call the Senate voted, by a vote of 36 to 16, that this very same 
provision was in order, and yet they were a party to all this 
legislation, 

These several provisions of law run through a series of 
treaties and of statutes. They do not always harmonize. But 
the Indians bave always understood that they were to have this 
money annually and a final settlement after the dissolution of 
the tribes. That was their understanding. They have had 
four payments, and, so far as the equity is concerned, this hour, 
above all times, demands that this payment shoulé be made. 

Perchance there exists here and there a charge, and we refuse 
to make a just claim when the department has shown them by 
this list, ite.nizing the permanent annuities made under treaties 
negotiated years ago, itemizing the several sales of land, and 
showing which have been paid for, how much of it is in de 
ferred payments under the law and under the t-eaties, Those 
two tribes have now a little upward of 57.000.000 in cash. They 
have deferred payments up to this month of $7.100,000 that will 
be due in the next three years, so that there will be $14,000,000 
in all. A per capita payment of $100 would take less than 
$3,000,000. Why make such a technica) claim in the interest of 
a people who need their money? You have them tied down with 
restrictions. 

The CHAIRMAN. Will the gentleman give to the Chair the 
figures that be has just stated of the amount of money on band? 

Mr. MURRAY of Oklahoma. Yes, sir. I sent them, and I 
desire to put them here in the Recorp, showing the amount in 
detail due each and all these tribes: 


Number of enrolled citizens and freedmen of the Five Civilized Tribes. |- 


CHICKASAW NATION. 
Chickasaws b 
Chickasaw adopted whites___ 
Chickasaw citizens by marriage-----____________ 
Chickasaw men 


—— —— 


Total 


CHOCTAW NATION. 
Choctaws blood 
Mississippi Choctaws by bd 
Choctaw adopted Whites 
Choctaw citizens by marriage Ä. 
octaw —:: ——. — EERE, 
Total IMIN — 
SEMINOLE NATION, 
Seminoles by blood 
Seminole freedmen 


To 


CREEK NATION. 
Creeks by Blood no 
Creek freedme 


— — — 


Total 


CHEROKEE NATION, 

Cherokees by blood.....__-_________ 
ware citi 

Intermarried whites_ 

Freedmen_ 


tel or 


Grand tote). ene, a 
Balance of tribal fund in United States Treasury Jan. 1, 191). 
SEMINOLE NATION, 


Seminole general fund {rate of interest 5 per cent 

Interest on Seminole general fund — 9 

Seminole schoo) fund (rate of interest 5 per cent) 

Interest on Seminole school fund 

Seminoles of Oklahoma fund (rate of interest 5 per er cent)— 

Interest on Seminoles of 9 fund 

Indian moneys, proceeds of la 
Seminole Nation, Oklahoma 
Seminole unallotted lands, et 


Amanat s d ited in Okiahoma banks under 
sions of the act of Mar. 3. 1911 

120 tat. L., 1058-1070), aes S 1914___ 92 SS 
Interest accrued to June 30. ET 372. 93 


Total in bonded banks 28. 644. 23 


1, 812, 102. 90 


Pee A oY Ree Re RES el ee A Eee ae eae 


CREEK NATION, 


Greek general fund (rate of interest 5 per cent) 
Interest on Creek general > 5 
Indian moneys, proceeds of 
Creek cattle A Soper re 
Creek right of way 
Creek royalties, graving: 8 
Creek stone and timber 
Creek town lots 
Creek unallotted lands, ete. 


Total in United States Treasury = 
Amount de ted in bonded Oklahoma 
banks under the provisions of the act 
of Mar. 13, . — 9 Stat. L., 105$- 
1070), Jan. 6, 1 
Interest to June 30 — Ia 


Total in bonded banks 
Grand: total oa . a eS 
CHEROKEE NATION, 


Cherokee national fund (rate of interest. 5 per cent fea 
Interest on Cherokee national fund 
Interest on Cherokee orphan fund 
pw Re a aie cS, Se ace Se ee SLES ee LOE 
Cherokee school fund (rate of interest. 5 per cent 
Interest on Cherokee school fun 
Paaa mo moneys. proceeds of labor, Cherokee royalties, graz: 

ng, 
cherdbes ungllotted lands, ete 


Total in Treasury 
Amount deposited Rd bonded “Oklahoma r na- 
tional banks under the provisions of the 
acts of Mar. 3. 4911 (86 Stat. L., 1058- 
1070), Jan. 6. 1914. $260. 628. 70 
Interest accrued June 30, 1913. 16, 585. 27 


Total in bonded banks 


Grand total —— 836, 744. 47 


Average rate of money deposited in bonded Oklahoma banks about 
43 per cent, 


Balance in United States Treasury Jan. 15, 191}. 
CHOCTAW NATION 


58. 12 as. 47 
2, 782, 254. 02 


1, 089, 201. 40 
3, 871, 455, 42 


$20, 2 5 — 
39, 710 
3. O71. 


Judgment, Court of Claims, Choctaw and Chickasaw_-— 
Indian moneys, es of labor: 
Choctaw catt 
Sante Of Ways 
royalties, grazing, etc. 
stone and timi 
Choctaw town- lore eee 
taw unallotted — 


Balance in Treasury Jan. 15, 1914— 


Deposited in 8 banks: 
Jan. 6, 1914 2 
Interest to July 1, 1913 


Choctaw 
Choctaw 
Choctaw 


27, 066. 90 
1, 650, 457. 55 
2, 478, 199. 19 


— $2, 407, 449. 00 
119, 639. 21 
2, 559, 588. 21 


Grand eee — eae 5, 037. 787. 40 


CHICKASAW NATION, 


Chickasaw national fund.. _-__-_-_-____-_---._.... 

Interest on Chickasaw NN — 

Indian moneys, pronos of labor: 
55... 

ckasaw royalties, grazing, ete x 

Chickasaw stone and timber 
S SCNT: TOE srg ep ernie 
Chickasaw unallotted lands, et 


Balance in Treasury Jan. 15, 19144 686, 8760.53 
Depots a 8 banks: 


-—--~-----~---~-. $986, 853. 45 
2 — July 1,.1913_....._..... 39,482. 68 


1, 026, 336. 13 


Grand total _--------- 1, 713, 212. 66 


SUMMARY, 


S . 10. ae 40 
Chickasaws 
Timber wold, cash paid in 
Land sold 

Sales of buildin 
Timberland so} 


Grand total avallable . 7. 530, 600. 00 


Deferred payments... Tdͥ“ 4. 600, 000. 00 
Unsold timberland remaining. 2. 500, 000. 00 


Grand ‘totelcw oe ee Se ee N — 7. 100, 000. 00 

Norn.— This does not include the coal and asphalt lands. 

The Chair will find the funds of all the tribes and the mem- 
bership of all the tribes stated there. When we opened the 
rolls before we added 1,634. Many of them have returned, going 
back to Mississippi. We are getting tired of the generosity that 


ia 
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holds us up, that delays land titles, that delays settlement. We 
want the Government at some time to keep its promises and to 
make this settlement in obedience to the treaty obligations of 
this Government. The time of “one year after the tribal gov- 
ernment ceases” has passed long ago and we are tired of the 
delay. 

The only question is whether it complies with the laws and 
treaties. The very title of the act is “An act to carry into 
effect treaty stipulations and laws,” and this is to determine 
whether or not this appropriation to pay $100 per capita is iv 
obedience to treaties and laws. 

If it is in obedience to treaties and laws, it is germane to 
the bill and the title and in order. If it is not, then it is new 
legislation. If it is new legislation, it is not germane and 
therefore would be out of order. I took it for granted that the 
House understood—and I believe the House and the Chair un- 
derstand—that the question involved is whether we are trying 
to legislate or whether we are trying to carry out a treaty 
provision and a statutory provision and make an appropriation 
in obedience to it, If it is, then this bill, to “carry out treaty 
stipulations and to make appropriations for the Indian Depart- 
ment” in obedience to the law, makes this provision in order. 
So far as the equities are concerned, as referred to by the gen- 
tleman, I am ready for that discussion anywhere. I am ready 
for the discussion both as to the technicality of the law and as 
to the equity of the rights of the Mississippi Choctaws. 
STATRMENT BY ROBERT L. OWEN WITH REGARD TO THE CLAIMS OF CERTAIN 

SO-CALLED MISSISSIPPI CHOCTAWS TO CHOCTAW CITIZENSHIP. 

I was the attorney of the Mississippi Choctaws who were 
enrolled by the Choctaw-Chickasaw agreement of 1902. I repre- 
sented them from 1896 to 1906, and devoted my time to their 
interests for 10 years. 

No Choctaw in Mississippi or elsewhere, not on the approved 
rolls of March 4, 1907, has any legal or equitable right to en- 
rollment or to any further hearing. 

By article 14 of the treaty of 1830 certain Choctaws who 
became citizens of Mississippi reserved the right to remore to 
the Choctaw Nation west, and thereby acquire citizenship. 
(7 Stat., 335.) 

Murray and Vroom, unđer act of Congress of August 23, 
1842 (5 Stat, 513), found that there were 4.100 fourteenth 
article claimants. Of these the muster rolls show that more 
than 3,400 removed to the Choctaw country west prior to 1855. 
and most of the 700 remaining subsequently emigrated, as shown 
by the Choctaw records. It is also true, however, that some of 
the Mississippi Choctaws who went West under the fourteenth 
article and acquired citizenship, subsequently abandoned their 
Choctaw citizenship by moving away from the Choctaw country 
and returning to Mississippi. 

In 1896 Congress authorized the Dawes Commission to make 
up the citizenship rolls of the Five Tribes. The Dawes Com- 
mission gave hearings to all applicants. It heard the case of the 
Mississippi Choctaws who resided in Mississippi, under the 
title “ Jack Amos and others,” presented by me. 

On December 1, 1896, the Dawes Commission rejected the 
Mississippi Choctaws on the ground of not having established 
residence. 

In February, 1897, immediately afterwards, I solicited the 
passage of an act directing the Dawes Commission to report to 
Congress on the rights of the Mississippi Choctaws. This was 
done, and the Dawes Commission rendered its opinion on Feb- 
ruary 2, 1898 (H. Doc. 274, 55th Cong., 2d sess.), to the effect 
that the fourteenth article claimant had a right to remove to 
the Choctaw county west and become a citizen on the condition 
that he should prove the fact “that he is a descendant of some 
one of these Indians who originally availed themselves of, and 
conformed themselves to, the requirements of the fourteenth 
article of the treaty of 1830.” 

In the meantime I appealed the Jack Amos case to the United 
States district court (Judge Clayton), who rendered a like opin- 
ion (see Report Commission Five Tribes, 1899, p. 92), and Judge 
Clayton held that those who had not previously to his opinion 
removed to the Choctaw country were barred by failure to re- 
move. Judge Clayton’s opinion was confirmed by the Supreme 
Court of the United States (174 U. S. Rep, 445, Stevens v. 
Cherokee Nation). The Mississippi Choctaw case was argued in 
the Supreme Court in the Emma Nabors case, under the Stevens 
case. Having thus been defeated in enrolling the Mississippi 
Choctaws, I appealed to Congress to direct the Dawes Com- 
mission to identify the Mississippi Choctaws, claiming under 
article 14, treaty of 1830. Congress gave this direction June 28, 
1898, and the Dawes Commission, on March 10, 1899, made their 
report, in which they stated that they found it— 


Im ble to trace the full-blood Choctaws now resi in the State 
of issippi bearing an English name with any degree of certainty to 
ancestors bearing Indian names, 


Also, that they found it impossible— 

To establish the fact that such ancestors performed the duty of sig- 
arbor s to the United States agent within the limited period 
intention and desire to remain and become citizens of the States. 

They also stated (p. 78, last paragraph) : 

It is rye ec ty to trace descendants now bearing English names to 
ancestors ring Indian names upon whom was imposed the duty of 
complying with the treaty at that time and to connect persons now 
4 — th the fulfillment of the requirements of the provisions of 
article 14 of said treaty. 

On June 28, 1898, Congress passed the Curtis Act abolishing 
the tribal governments, subdividing the lands, and authorizing 
the completion of the tribal rolls, with the following very im- 
portant provision: ; 

No — shall be enrolled who has not heretofore removed and in 
good faith settled in the nation in which he claims citizenship. 

I strenuously urged an exception in favor of the Mississippi 
Choctaws, and it was granted in the following words: 

Provided, however, That nothing contained in this act shall be so 
construed as to militate against any rights or privileges which the 
ee Choctaws may have under the laws of or treaties with the 
United States. 

On May 31, 1900, the Dawes Commission having reported a 
schedule of Indians claiming to be fourteenth article Mississippi 
Choctaws, Congress passed an act modifying the Curtis Act 
above quoted by providing— 

That any ee Choctaw duly identified as such by the United 
States Commission to the Five Civilized Tribes shall have the right 
at 25 time prior to the approval of the final rolis of the Choctaws 
and Chickasaws by the Secretary of the Interlor to make settlement 
within the Choctaw and Chickasaw country, and on proof of the fact 
of bona fide settlement may be enrolled by such United States com- 
mission and by the Secretary of the Interior as Choctaws entitled to 
allotment. 

Under this act of Congress, unless settlement was made prior 
to March 4, 1907, the exemption of the Mississippi Choctaws 
from the rule of the Curtis Act was terminated. 

In 1902. July 1, the Choctaws and Chickasaws entered into 
an agreement in which the Choctaws and Chickasaws waived 
legal proof of the identification of the Mississippi Choctaws and 
of the requirements imposed by Judge Clayton's decision in 
the Amos case and by the decision of the Dawes Commission, 
that they should prove descent from a person who had complied 
with the conditions of the fourteenth article. 

The Choctaws and Chickasuws substantially bought their 
peace in this contest with the Mississippi Choctaws by agreeing 
to waive their legal rights to demand proof—proof which the 
Dawes Commission said the Mississippi Choctaws could not fur- 
nish. 

The Choctaw-Chickasaw agreement of July 1, 1902 (secs. 41, 
42, 43, and 44), imposed the condition of removal and residence. 
Under this agreement some 1,600 Mississippi Choctaws were 
enrolled without legal evidence of their treaty rights. 

In 1906 Congress passed an act providing that no distinction 
should be made against a Mississippi Choctaw in the enrollment, 
and under this rule about 150 additional Mississippi Choctaws 
were admitted. By the same act, however, Congress declared 
that the rolls of the Five Tribes should absolutely be closed on 
the 4th of March, 1907. 

On February 19, 1912, W. C. Pollock. of the Interior Depart- 
ment, reported five Mississippi Choctaws who he thought equi- 
tably entitled, although not legally entitled. This report of Mr. 
Pollock was made under an order of the department of Decem- 
ber 12, 1910, in pursuance of several previous examinations. I 
have understood that the Choctaw authorities were willing to 
admit these five persons, but that they were not willing to admit 
any other persons claiming to be Mississippi Choctaws, or to 
have any further hearings on this matter, because of the ex- 
traordinary opportunity which had been repentediy given to 
persons claiming to be Mississippi Choctaws to establish resi- 
dence and be enrolled, and because, many years having been 
granted within which to comply with the conditions of the law, 
the Choctaws and Chickasaws were entitled to their peace. 
They justly say that they have shown the most extraordinary 
liberality in dealing with this matter, and that it would be en- 
tirely wrong to reopen this matter in any way, as it would open 
Pandora's box and force them into a sea of perjury and fraud 
when their means of defense has been destroyed. 

THE JACK AMOS CASE AND THE FEDERAL COURT DECISIONS THEREON. 

The decision in the Jack Amos case is appended hereto: 
DECISIONS OP COURTS IN CITIZENSHIP CASES IN Five CIVILIZED TRIBES. 

CHOCTAW NATION. 
(Opinion of Wiliam H. H. Clayton, judge central district of Indian 
Territory.) 
upon the docket of this court, appealed from the commis- 
sion to negotiate with the Five Civilized Tri „ known as the Dawes 
COISINA — Involving the right of citizenship in the Choctaw 
Nation of about 2, applicants. 

All of these cases have been by 3 ee Judge Lewis, placed 

on the equity side of the docket, the case of Mary A. Sanders, 
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No. 63. a motion to transfer to the law side of the docket was filed and 


It is not my pur, in these cases to 
disturb or to go back and open up questions already decided, but to 
adopt the past rulings of the court and to proceed as rapidly as possible 
to a final disposition of them. In passing I will Sie g however, that 
it seems to me that the peculiarity of these cases, the many suits 
brought by persons having a common Interest and a common purpose 
against the same defendant, the difficulties of . rights by 
judgments at law. and the many equities claimed b th parties to 
these suits make them proper cases for a court of equity. 

The question of the jurisdiction of this court to hear and determine 
these cases has been raised by the pleadings. The counsel on neither 
side, however, have seen fit to press this question or to point out, either 
by brief or oral argument, the reasons for this contention. The stat- 
ute giving the court jurisdiction is plain, and I know of no constitu- 
tional objections, It has been said, however, that Congress does not 

ssess the power, under the Constitution, to give to the courts of 

United States appellate jurisdiction over the final orders and awards 
of commissions and other such tribunals. This very question was 
raised in the case of The United States v. Ritche, decided by the 
Supreme Court of the United States, and reported in volume 58, United 
States Supreme Court Reports, page 524. In that case the proceedin 
were originally commenced before a board of commissioners to settle 
private land claims in California, under an act of Congress of March 3, 
1851. Provisions were made by the act, at the suit of the losing 
rty, for an 3 to the United States district court for the northern 
istrict of California. The board decided the case in favor of the 
claimant and inst the Government. The United States appealed, in 
accordance with the provisions of the statute, to the aforesaid district 
court, where it was again tried de novo and an appeal regularly taken 
to the United States Supreme Court. In that court the question of 
the jurisdiction of the district court to uy the case was raised. The 
contention is stated in the opinion. In deciding the case the court say: 

“It is also objected that the law prescribing an appeal to the dis- 
trict court from the decision of the rd of commissioners is uncon- 
stitutional, as this board, as organized, is not a court under the Con- 
stitution and can not, therefore, be vested with any of the judicial 
powers conferred upon the General Government. 

“But the answer to this objection is that the suit in the district 
court is to be regarded as an original proceeding, the removal of the 
transcript, papers, and evidence into it from the board of commissioners 
being but a mode of providing for the institution of the suit in that 
court. The transfer, it is true, is called an appeal; but we must no 
however, be misled by a name, but look to the substance and intent o 
the proceedings. The district court is not confined to a mere reexami- 
nation of the case as heard and decided by the board of l 
but hears the case de novo, upon the papers and testimony which ha 
been used before the board, they being made evidence in the district 
court, and also upon such further evidence as either party may see fit 


to produce 

Foltowin this decision, I will in these cases proceed as if they were 
originally brought in this court, them de novo, and give to all of 
the parties all of the advantages of an original suit—that is, all cases 
brought here in conformity with the statute, 

It is therefore ordered by the court that the claimants to the right of 
citizenship in these cases may have 15 days from this date—that is, 
until the day of July, 1897—in which to take and file further 
1825 and that the Choctaw Nation may have immediately thereafter 

5 days in which to take and file further rebuttal proof—that Is, from 
the said —— day of July, ——, until the —— day of July, 1897—and 
that all legal testimony heretofore taken and filed with the so-called 
Dawes Commission shall be considered as competent proof on the trial 
of these cases. 

And that the trial of all of these cases, 3 such as may be dis- 
posed of otherwise, are hereby set for trial on Tuesday, the —— day 


of ý ‘ 
These cases naturally divide themselves into six heads or classes, to wit: 
1. As to the right of citizenship of those Choctaws who, under the 
treaty of 1830, decided to remain in the State of Mississippi, called 
Mississippi Choctaws,“ and have not since removed into the present 
Choctaw Nation. 
[No. 158.] 


I.—JACK AMOS ET AL. V. THE CHOCTAW NATION, 


In this case the proof shows that the claimants are Choctaw Indians 
by blood now living in the State of Mississippi; that neither they 
nor their ancestors have ever removed into the present Choctaw Nation. 

The claimants base their right to be enrolled as Choctaw citizens 
upon the terms of the second and fourteenth articles of the treaty 
negotiated at Dancing Rabbit Creek on September 27, 1830, and of 
the conditions of the patent to the lands of the Choctaw Nation exe- 
23 by 5 Tyler in the year 1842. (Durant Ed. Choctaw 

ws, p. 31, 

Arieles 2 and 14 of the treaty of 1830 are as follows: 

“ART. 2. The United States, under a nt specially to be made by 
the President of the United States, shal] cause to be conveyed to the 
Choctaw Nation a tract of country west of the Mississippi River In fee 
5 to them and their descendants, to inure to them while they 
shail exist as a nation and live on it, beginning near Fort Smith, where 
the Arkansas ogres | crosses the Arkansas River, running thence 
to the source of the Canadian Fork, if in the limits of the United 
States, or to those limits; thence due south to Red River, and down Red 
River to the west boundary of the Territory of Arkansas; thence north 
along that line to the beginning. The boundary of the same to be agree- 
ably to the treaty made and concluded at Washington City in the year 
a hes grant to be executed as soon as the present treaty shall be 
ra z . 

“ArT, 14. Each Choctaw head of a family being desirons to remain 
and become a citizen of the States shall be permitted to do so by sjg- 
nifying his intention to the agent within six months from the ratifica- 
tion of this treaty, and he or she shall thereupon be entitled to a 
reservation of one section of 640 acres of land, to be bounded by sec- 
tional lines of survey; in like manner shall be entitled to one-half of 
that quantity for each unmarried child which is living with him over 
10 years of age, and a gtd section to such child as may be under 
10 years of age, to adjoin the location of the parent. If they reside 
upon said lands, intending to become citizens of the State, for five 
years after the ratification of this treaty, in that case a grant in fee 
simple shall issue. Said reservation shall include the 8 improve- 
ments of the head of the family, or a portion of i Persons who 
claim under this article shall not lose the privilege of a Choctaw citi- 
zen, but if they ever remove are not to be entitled to any portion of the 
Choctaw annuity.” 


argued and by him overruled. 


The conditions of article 2 of the treaty, that the land should be 
conveyed “to the Choctaw Nation in fee simple to them and thelr 
descendants, to inure to them while they shall exist as a nation and live 
on It,” are carried into the patent, and are the only portions of that 
instrument which shed any light on the question now being considered, 
and therefore article 2 and the conditions of the patent may be con- 
sidered together, 

The whole object of the treaty of 1830 was to procure the removal, as 
far as practicable, of the Choctaw ple to The lands west of the 
Mississippi which they now occupy. he Supreme Court of the United 
States, in the case of the Choctaw Nation v. United States (119 U. S., 
386), after reviewing the treaties of 1820 and 1825, says: 

In the meantime, however, under the 5 of the demand for 
settlement of the unoccupied lands of the State of Mississippi by emi- 

ts from other States, the policy of the United States in respect to 
he Indian tribes still dwelling within its borders underwent a change, 
and it became desirable, by a new treaty, to effect, as far as 8 
the removal of the whole body of the Choctaw Nation, as a tribe, from 
the limits of the State to the lands which had been ceded to them west 
of the Mississippi River. To carry out that policy the treaty of 1830 
was negotiated. 

Again, in the case, page 27, the court says: 

“Tt is notorious as a historical fact, as it abundantly appears from 
the records of this case, that great pressure had to be 8 to bear 
upon the Indians to effect their removal, and the whole treaty was evi- 
dently and purposely executed not so much to secure to the Indians the 
rights for which they had stipulated as to effectuate the policy of the 
United States in regard to their removal.” 

Article 8 of the treaty of 1830 stipulates that the Choctaws agree to 
remove all of their igo during the years 1831, 1832, and 1833 to these 
lands. (7 Stat. L., 3.) 

Article 14 of the treat: however, proviđes for certain privileges and 
Eee for those who might choose to remain in Mississippi with a view 
of becoming citizens of t State. They and their descendants were to 
receive certain lands and, after living on them for five years, intending 
to become citizens of the State, those lands were to be granted to them 
in fee simple. Then follows this ver, uliar clause: 

“Persons who claim under this article shall not lose the privilege of a 
Choctaw citizen, but if they ever remove are not to be entitled to any 
portion of the Choctaw enan 

The difficulty in construing this clause of the treaty is to ascertain 
the meaning of the word “remove.” To what does it relate and how 
shall we give it meaning? It certainly does not purpose to impose a 

nalty on the Choctaw who may choose to remove for removing, and 
‘or that reason forfeit his right to the annuity, because so long as he 
remained in Mississippi be was not entitled to any annuity, and there- 
fore by removing he could not forfeit that which he did not have. If 
he remoyed he was to have no annuity, and if he remained he was to 
have no annuity. It is evident, therefore, that the word was not used 
for the purpose of forfeiting the annuity in case of removal. Then what 
are its uses? The very object of the treaty was to procure a removal of 
these ges Pon The whole of the Choctaw Nation, with all of its sov- 
ereignty, ts powers, and its duties, was to be transferred beyond the 
Mississippi. It was to exercise its Porere confer its privileges, and 
maintain the citizenship of its ple in another place. Those who 
were left behind to retain not Choctaw citizenship but only the 
privileges of a Choctaw citizen; that is, that when they put them- 

ves into a position that these one could be conterred upon them 
they were to have them, and under the conditions and pur of this 
Sc 15 how would it be possible for them to put themselves In such a 
pe on without first removing within the territorial jurisdiction of the 

hoctaw Nation and within the sphere of its powers? What privilege 
would it be possible for the Choctaw Nation to confer or a Mississippi 
Choctaw to receive so long as he remained in Mississippi and out of the 
limits ef the Choctaw Nation? By the very terms of the treaty they 
were to me citizens of another State, owing allegiance to and receiv- 
ing protection from another sovereignty. If one Mississippi Choctaw 
were to commit a wrong against the person or property of another, the 
right would be enfo and the wrong redre under the laws of 
M 7 5 The Choctaw Nation would be powerless to act in such a 
case. he Choctaws In that State can not vote, sit as jurors, or hold 
office as a Choctaw citizen or receive any other benefit or privilege as 
such. They can not pore in the rents and profits of the lands of 
the Choctaw Nation, use by the very terms of the grant the Choctaw 
people and their descendants must live upon them. If they do not, it Is 
an act of forfeiture, made so by the provisions of article 2 of the treaty 
of 1830 and also of those of the patent to their lands afterwards exe- 


cuted. 
The title of the Choctaw ple to their lands is a conditional one, 
and one of the conditions of the nt, expressed in both the second 
article of the treaty of 1830 and the patent, is that the grantee shall 
live upon them. And who are the grantees? Who are these people who 
are to live upon the land? Unquestionably the Choctaw ple and 
their descendants, for while the grant is to the Choctaw Nation the 
poopie seem to be included, both as grantees and beneficiaries. The 
guage of the treaty is, and it is carried into the patent: 

“The President of the United States shall cause to be conveyed to the 
Choctaw Nation a tract of country west of the Mississippi River, in 
fee simple, to them and their descendants, to inure to them while they 
shall exist as a nation and live on it.” 

The Choctaw Nation is not them“ and can not have “ descendants.” 
And while it may exercise its sovereignty and its national powers 
within certain defined territorial limits it can not “live on land.” 
Those provisions of the grant which are expressed in the plural and 
attach to “descendants” and which re as a condition that the land 
shall be lived on beyond doubt refer to the Choctaw le and their 
descendants. Whatever effect upon the title the limitation upon the 
right of alienation exp in the patent, so that the lands can not 
be sold except to the grantor or by its consent, may have, there can be 
no question but that the second article of the treaty of 1830, negotiated 
12 years before the execution of the patent, and in which no limitation 
on the Hight of alienation is expressed, was intended to convey a fée- 
simple title, burdened by two conditions subsequent, the one that the 
grantees should continue the corporate existence of their nation, and 
the other that the people of that nation and their descendants should 
forever live upon the land. A fallure of elther would work a forfeiture 
of the title to the grantor. 

Now, why was it that this fee-simple title was to be burdened by the 
condition that the grantee must live on the land? In the light of the 
5 of the conditions that then existed the answer is plain. The 
policy of the Federal Governnient at that time, relating to the Indian 
tribes, was to move them upon a reservation and keep them there; and 
if the Indian, either singly or in numbers, should stray off, soldiers with 
guns and bayonets were used to drive them back. This very treaty was 
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Hence the condi- 
tion in the pan that they should live on the land or it should be sub- 
e 


negotiated with the Choctaws for that very purpose. 


ect to forfeiture to the United States. This condition was inserted for 
Wo reasons: First, to compel the tees to remove upon tbe lands, 
and, second, to compel them to remain on them after removal. It was 
not intended that some should go and locate on the lands and hold the 
title for themselves and also for the others who should choose to remain. 
This would defeat the very object of the condition. These lands were 
conveyed to the Choctaw ple to be held by them as tenants in com- 
mon. This intention of the second article of the treaty of 1830 is ex- 
ressed by the use of the words them and their descendants” and of 
he clause that they were to “ live on the land.” Both of these clauses 
are expressed in the plural and evidently do not relate to the nation as 
a corporate body. ‘That a tenancy in common was Intended is made 
clear By a consideration of section 3 of an act of Congress entitled “An 
act to provide for an exchange of lands with the Indians residing In any 
of the States or Territories, and for their removal west of the Missis- 
sippi River,” 8 May 28, 1830 (4 U. S. Stat. L., 412). The sec- 
tion reads as follows: 

“And be it fariner enacted, That in the making of any such excha 
or exchanges it shall and may be lawful for the President solemnly 
assure the tribe or nation with whicb the exchange is made that the 
United States will forever secure and guarantee to them and their heirs 
or successors the country so exchanged with them; vg 05 they prefer 
it, that the United States will cause a patent or t be made and 
executed to them for the same: Provided always, That such lands shall 
revert to the United States If the Indians become extinct or abandon 


the same. 

At the time the treaty of 1830 was negotiated—September 29, 1830— 
this act had been on the statute books of the United States for four 
months, and as a matter of course the commissioners to negotiate the 
treaty were familiar with It. But the language used in this act to 
limit the estate is to them, their heirs, or successors.” The 3 
used in the treaty to limit the estate therein granted is “in fee simple 
to them and their descendants,” and then conditions are attached not 
named in the statute. Why the word “successors” was left out of 
the treaty is plain. But w the word “ heirs” was changed to the 
word “ descendants,” unless it was that a word should be used within 
the comprehension of those untutored 8 who knew nothing of the 
technical phrases of the common law used in the conveyance of real 
estate, is not easy to determine. The word “ successors” was omitted 
from the treaty because by its terms the Choctaw Nation was to have 
no successors. They were to live on the land forever, or it should be 
forfeited tu the grantor. When the technical words “ successors ” and 
“ heirs" were pf and the common word “ descendants " was used, 
these Indians could understand it. They knew what they and their 
offspring were. It was to them—the ple and their children—that 
the land was sold, and when the condition was added that the grant 
was to be made to them and their descendants only in the event that 
they should live upon the lands, they could not but understand that 
this implied a removal to and a continual residence upon them. 

As a further evidence that the parties understood that by this trans- 
action the land was to be beld in common by the people, the treaty of 
1833, article 1, provides. after describing the lands, as follows: 

“And pursuant to an act of Congress approved May 28, 1830, the 
United States do hereby forever secure an rantee the lands em- 
braced within the said mits to the members of the Choctaw and Chick- 
asaw Tribes, their beirs and successors, to be held in common, so that 
eacù and every member of either tribe shall bave an equal undivided 
interest in the whole: Provided, however, No part thereof shall ever 
be sold without the consent of both tribes and that said land shall 
revert to the United States if said Indians and thelr beirs become ex- 
tinct or abandon the same. (4 U. 8, Stat. L. a 

If this be true, there is no holding in trust by the corporate body of 
the Choctaw Nation for the benefit of the people, but the people them- 
selves have the title and bold it In common. 

“A tenancy in common Is a Joint estate in which there is unity of 
possession, but separate and distinct title, The tenants have separate 
and independent freeholds or leaseholds in their res ve share, which 
they manage and dis of as pees as if the estate was one in sever- 
alty, * * œ The foterest of one fenant In common is so independent 
of that of bis cotenant that in a joint conveyance of the estate it would 
be treated as a grant to each of his own share of the estate, (Tiede- 
man on Real Property, 235.)" 

And therefore any condition of the grant would be as binding on each 
of the tenants in common as if the estate was in severalty and vested 
in the individual tenant. And therefore the condition named in the 
second article of the treaty of 1830 and in the patent, that “ they shall 
live on the land,” is binding individually upon each and upon all of 
the grantees, 

In the third article of the treaty the Choctaws agreed to move all 
of their people within three years, and the United States intended that 
they should go. But, by the fourteenth article of the treaty, provisions 
were made whereby those who should decide to remain and me citi- 
zens ot the State of Mississippi, in the event that, because of the lutoler- 
ance and persecutions of the whites, which they themselves had so 
bitterly experienced, or for any other cause, they might become dis- 
satisfied with their altered conditions and their new citizenship and 
desire to follow them to their new homes, and thereafter exercise with 
them in their own country the privileges of citizenship, they could do 
so, except that they were not to participate with them in their annuities, 
the lands which they were to receive in Mississippi being deemed a 
compensation for that. 

When the fourteenth article of the treaty was framed, the negotiating 

rties anderstood that the policy of the United States was that the 

hoctaws were to be removed. The Choctaws, in article 3. had just 
saree that they should all go. The ink was not yet dry in article 2, 
whereby the condition was placed in this grant to the lands that they 
were to live upon them or they should be forfeited, and that no 
rivilege of citizenship could be conferred or enjoyed outside of the 
erritorial jurisdiction of their newly located nation. Understanding 
these conditions, the latter clause of article 14 was penned: 

“ Persons who claim under this article shall not lose the privilege of 
a Choctaw citizen, but if they ever remove—that fs, If they ever place 
themselves on the land and within the jurisdiction of the nation whereby 
those privileges may become operative—are not to be entitled to any 
portion of the Choctaw annuity.” 

In other words, if they ever remove, they are to enjoy all of the privi- 
lages of a Choctaw citizen except that of eee n their annuities. 
1f. this be not the meaning to be attached to the word remove as 
used in the clause of the treaty under consideration, it must be mean- 
ingless. But in the interpretation of statutes it is the duty of the court 
to so interpret them as to give to every word a meaning, and in doing 


so it must take into consideration the whole statute, its objects and 
purposes the rights which are intended to be enforced and the evils in- 
n to be remedied ; it may go to the history of the transaction about 
which the legislation is had and call to its aid all legitimate facts 
roven or of which the courts will take judicial notice in order to Gnd 
e true meaning of the word as used in the statute. Of course the 
same rule of interpretation applies to treaties. 1 725 these rules 
in the interpretation of article 14 of the treaty of 1830, I arrive at the 
conclusion that the “ privil of a Choctaw citizen “ therein reserved 
to those Choctaws who shall remain, thereby separating themselves, it 
may be forever, from their brethren and their nation. becoming citizens 
of another sovereignty and aliens of their own, situated so that It 
would be im ible. while In report ta to receive or enjoy any of 
the rights of Choctaw citizenship, was the right to renounce his alle- 
giance to the Commonwealth of . move upon the lands con- 
veyed to him and bis propie and there, the only spot on earth where he 
could do so, renew his relaticns with his people and enjoy all of the 
privileges of a Choctaw citizen except te participate in the annuities. 
As an evidence that the Choctaw people themselves took this view 
of the question, attention is called to the fact that their council has 
passed many acts and resolutions inviting these absent Choctaws to 
move into their country, and on one oceasion appropriated a consider- 
able sum of money to assist them on their journey, and until the past 
two or three years have always promptly ara those who did return 
n the rolls of citizenship. but never enrolled an absent Choctaw as a 
zen, 
On December 24, 1889, the general council of the Choctaw Nation 
passed the following resolution: 


“ Whereas there are large numbers of Choctaws yet in the States of 
Mississippi and Louisiana who are entitied to all the rights and 
privi of citizenship in the Choctaw Nation; and 

“ Whereas they are denied ail rights of citizenship in said States; and 

“ Whereas they are too poor to immigrate themselves into the Choctaw 
Nation. Therefore 


“Be it resolved by the general council of the Choctaw Nation assem- 
bled, That the United States Government is hereby requested to make 
poTos for the emigration of said Choctaws from said States to 

e Choctaw Nation, ` etc. 

Tbe language is, not that 5 are entitled to the rights and privileges 
of Choctaw citizenship in the States named, but “ who are entitled to 
all the rights and privileges of citizenship in the Choctaw Nation,” and 
the prayer is that because of the fact that they are denied the rights 
of citizenship in the State that the United States will remove them to 
a place—thelr own country—where the rights of Choctaw citizenship 
may be enjoyed by them. 

As a further evidence of the fact that all of the parties to the treaty, 
the United Stat the Choctaw Nation, and the Mississippi Indians 
themselves, have always understood that the Mississippi Choctaws were 
entitled to none of the rights of a Choctaw citizen so long as they 
remained in that State, attention is called to the fact that the lands in 
tremens 4 which were ceded to the United States ni the Choctaw 
Nation by virtue of the treaty of 1830 were, under the laws of the 
United States. sold. The Choctaw Nation claimed that they had never 
been paid any consideration for them, and that the United States justly 
owed them the net proceeds arising out of the sale. For many years 
this contention was carried on before the departments of the Govern- 
ment, commissions, and other tribunals. Finally, by treaty, it was 
submitted to the Senate of the United States for decision. That body 
found tn favor of the Choctaw Nation. The case then went to the 
Court of Claims, and from there to the United States Supreme Court, 
in which court judgment was finally rendered for nearly 83.000.000. 
This judgment was rendered in November, 1886. The money was 
turned over to the Choctaws by the United States, and by them, with 
the knowledge and consent of the United States. divided among their 
own people who lived in the nation. Not one farthing of it was ever 
paid to an absent 1 Choctaw, and no portion of it was ever 
claimed by them. During this whole litigation, running through many 
years, no effort was made to make themselves parties to the suit. And 
when the money was finally paid to the Choctaw authorities, to be 
divided among the pecyn, they made no claim for any part of it 
and entered no protest to fts being paid to the resident Choctaws, 
nor have they brought suit for their sbare since. The other party 
to the treaty, the United States Government, the guardian of these 
Indians, paid the money over without making any provision for the 
Mississippi. Choctaws to qt their share or intimating that anything 
was due them. When it is remembered that this money was tbe pro- 
ceeds of the sale of the lands in Mississippi belonging to the united 
Choctaw le while they lived in that State and that the great bulk 
of the ssissipp! Choctaws had never received one farthing for their 
share in the lands, If they. living in Mississippi, are entitled there to 
a night of a Choctaw citizen, it is remarkable that they did not assert 

eir ts. 

Again, a few years ago the interest of the Choctaws to lands lying 
west of their present boundaries was sold zi them to the United States 
for a considerable sum of money. This, like the other, was 8 
divided among the resident Choctaws, with the knowledge and consent 
of the Uni States and without protest or claim of the Mississippi 
Choctaws. If =e are entitied to the yee of Choctaw citizens 
without removing Into the boundaries of the nation, they are and were 
entitled to their pro rata share of this money. If they do not ünder- 
stand that they have no claim to the rights of citizenship without mov- 
ing into the country, 1 Baa they for the past 65 years silently stood 
by and 2 these ds of transactions to be had without claim, 
rotest, or suit 
85 The tern Band of Cherokees, now residing in North Carolina, sus- 
tained a relationship to the Cherokee Nation almost identical to that 

by the Missiasi 1 Choctaws to the Choctaw Nation. Like 

the Mississippi Choctaws, there were some among them who were averse 
to moving to their new country west of the Mississippi River. Provi- 
sions were made for them by the treaty of New Echota (the treaty of 
1885) between the Cherokee Nation and the United States similar to 
those with the Choctaws by the treaty of 1830. When the Cherokee 
le moved to the present home of the Cherokees, these remained 
peh nd in North Carolina, where they have ever since resided. Like the 
Choctaw treaty of 1830, the treaty of New Echota provided that their 
lands should be ceded to them and their descendants, ete. The Cherokee 
Nation, by virtue of a treaty with the United States, afterwards sold 
some of these lands. The Eastern Band of Cherokees, in North Caro- 
lina, unlike their Mississippi Choctaw brethren, promptly demanded 
their pro rata of the proceeds of this sale, and upon being denied at 
once sought and obtained permission of the United States to sue the 
Cherokee Nation in the Court of Claims for this money, and also, in the 
same suit, to sue for another fund which was created by the treaty 
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of certain annuities in the sum of $214,000, of 
of Cherokees claimed a pro rata share. The 
suit was brought and the Court of Claims, in a very elaborate and 
learned decision, decided against the right of the Eastern Band of Chero- 


of New Echota, consistin 
which the Eastern Ban 


kees to recover, upon the ground that those Cherokees, by the act of 
remaining in North Carolina, had alienated themselves from the Chero- 
kee Nation to such an extent that they could not claim any of the 
rights of a Cherokee citizen without moving Into the Cherokee Nation 
and there being readmitted in accordance with the constitution and laws 
of that nation. The case was appealed to the Supreme Court of the 
United States, and there the decision of the Court of Claims was 
affirmed. . (Eastern Band of Cherokees v. United States, 117 U. S., 288.) 
In that case the Supreme Court, after reviewing all of the treaties and 
statutes relating to the matter, concluded by saying: 

“If the Indians in that State (North Carolina) or in any other State 
east of the gett ig wish to enjoy the benefits of the common prop- 
erty of the Cherokee Nation, in whatever form it may exist, they must, 
as held by the Court of Claims, comply with the constitution and laws 
of the Cherokee Nation, and be readmitted to citizenship as there pro- 
vided. They can not live out of its territory, evade the obligations and 
burdens of citizenship, and at the same time enjoy the benefits of the 
funds and common property of the nation. Those funds and that prop- 
erty were dedicated by the constitution of the Cherokees and were in- 
tended by the treaties with the United States for the benefit of the 
united nation, and not in any respect for those who had separated from 
it and become aliens to their nation, We can see no just und on 
which the claim of the petitioners can rest in either of the funds held 
by the United States in trust for the Cherokee Nation.” 

It seems to me that this decision of the Supreme Court, founded on 
a case so nearly similar to the one at hearing, conclusively settles the 
contention in favor of the Choctaw Nacion. Indeed, in that case, the 
Supreme Court expresses a very strong intimation that those provisions 
of the treaty of New Echota relating to and penang fór those Chero- 
kees who should refuse to remove West were confined in tbeir operation 
to that class of Cherokees then in esse, and the rights conferred by thos» 
provisions of the treaty did not descend to their offspring; that the 
descendants of those Cherokees did not succeed to the rights of their 
ancestors under the treaty. The language of the Supreme Court is: 

“Nor is the band (Eastern Band of Cherokees), organized as it now 
is, the successor of any organization recognized by any treaty or law 
of the United States. Individual Indians who refuse to remove West 
and preferred to remain and become citizens of the States in which they 
resided were promised certain moneys, but there is no evidence that the 
petitioners have succeeded to any of these rights. The original claim- 
ants have probably all died, for 50 geam have elapsed since the treaty 
of 1835 was made, and no transfer from them to their legal representa- 
tives is shown. (Ib., 310.)” 

The court proceeds, however, to decide this case, as heretofore shown, 
on the ground that the Indians composing the Eastern Band of Chero- 
kees had not removed into the Cherokee Nation and reassumed their 
citizenship under the constitution and laws of that nation. 

I am disposed to the opinion, however, and will so hold, that the 
descendants of the Mississippi Choctaws, by virtue of the fourteenth 
article of the treaty of 1830, are entitled to all of the rights of Choc- 
taw citizenship, with all of the privil and property rights incident 
thereto, provided they have renounced thelr e to the sovereignty 
of omar ih by moving into the Choctaw Nation in good faith to 
live upon their lands, renewing their allegiance to that nation, and put- 
ting themselves in an attitude whereby they will be able to share in 
the burdens of their government. The reason for this conclusion is, to 
my mind, made morally certain when it is remembered that ever since 
the treaty of 1830, now for the period of nearly 67 years, with the 
exception of the past two or three years, the Choctaw Nation, by its 
legislative enactments and by its acts so long continued that by custom 
they have become crystallized into law, have universally admitted all 
who shonld remove to this country and rehabilitate them in all of the 
rights and privileges of citizenship enjoyed by themselves. 

The counsel for the claimants lay considerable stress on the effect of 
the provisions of article 13 of the treaty of 1866 between the United 
States and the Choctaw Nation. (14 Stat., —.) 

By the eleventh and twelfth articles of that treaty a scheme was 
devised by which the lands of the Choctaw and Chickasaw Nations were 
to be surveyed and divided and allotted to the individual Indians, pro- 
yided the councils of the respective nations should agree to it, which 
however, they have refused to do. A land office was to be established 
at Boggy Depot, in the Choctaw Nation, When all of the surveys were 
completed, maps thereof were to be filed in the said land office, subject 
to the inspection of all parties interested, and immediately thereafter 
notice of such filing was to be given for 90 days, calling upon all 

rties interested to examine said maps to the end that errors in the 

ocation of occupancies, which were to be noted on the maps, 1 AE 
corrected. en followed article 13 of the treaty, which is as fol- 
ows: 

“ ART. 13. The notice e in the above article shall be given, not 
only in the Choctaw and Chickasaw Nations, but by publication in news- 
papers printed in the States of Mississippi and Tennessee, Louisiana 

exas, Arkansas, and Alabama, to the end that such Choctaws and 
Chickasaws as yet remain outside of the Choctaw and Chickasaw Na- 
tions may be informed and have opportunity to exercise the rights 
hereby given to resident Choctaws and Chickasaws: Provided, That be- 
fore any such absent Choctaw or Chickasaw shall be permitted to select 
for him or herself, or others, as hereinafter provided, he or she shall 
satisfy the register of the land office of his or her intention, or the in- 
tention of the party for whom the selection is to be made, to become 
bona fide resident in the said nation within five years from the time of 
selection; and should the said absentee fail to remove into said nation 
and occupy and commence an improvement on the land selected within 
the time aforesaid the said selection shall be canceled, and the land 
shall thereafter be discharged from all claim on account thereof.” 

From an examination of this article of the treaty it will be seen that 
the Choctaws and Chickasaws recognized the right of absent members of 
their nation to participate in the allotment and the subsequent owner- 
ship of their lands to the same extent as they themselves enjoyed, but 
on conditions, however: First, that they should satisfy the register of 
the land office of their intention to become bona fide residents in the 
said nation within five years from the time of said selection; and, sec- 
ond, that within the said five years they should actually remove into 
the said nation (here is a statute of limitation); and third, that within 
the said five years they should occupy and commence an improvement 
upon the selected lands. 

It will be observed that this latter clause imposes a condition on ab- 
sent Indians nowhere 8 of the resident ones by any clause of the 
treaty. They were regu to move into the coun and show their 


fora faith and their intention to remain bona fide citizens of the nation 
y actual occupancy of the land and an expenditure of money in its 
improvement. he notice was to be given them in order that the 
might have an opportunity of removing into the nation and there Boyd 

and resuming their rights as citizens; but care was to be taken, and 
safeguards provided by which their removal was to be actually bad, and 
that it was to be done in good faith, First, the register of the land 
office was to be convinced. by such proof as might satisfy him, of the 
intention of the absent Indian to become a bona fide resident of the na- 
tion before he was allowed to make a selection; and, second, that was 
to be followed by an actual occupancy and improvement of the land; 
and if he failed in this it worked a forfeiture of his rights. Nowhere 
within the whole treaty is any right recognized or conferred on an ab- 
sent Indian except on the condition that he shall remove into the 
nation, and the right is not to be consummated or enjoyed until after 
actual removal. No treaty or act of the Choctaw council, or of 
any officer of the Choctaw Nation, since the treaty of 1830, can be 
cited—or at least I have not found them—whereby any right or privi- 
lege has been conferred, granted, or ay hae in or to a Mississippi 
Choctaw, so long as he shall remain away from his people, but there are 
an infinitude of such acts and conduct 8 and recognizing such 
rights and F veges to him after he shall have removed, 

The provisions of the treaty of 1866, so far from being an authority 
Pee o the contention of claimants, seems to me to be strongly 

n em. 

To permit men with, perchance, but a strain of Choctaw blood in their 
veins, who 65 years ago broke away from their kindred and their na- 
tion, and during that time, or the most of it, have been exercising the 
rights of citizenship and doing homage to the sovereignty of another 
nation, who have borne none of the burdens of this nation and have 
become strangers to the people, to reach forth their bands from their 
distant and alien home and lay hold of a part of the publie domain, 
the commen property of the people, and appropriate to their own use, 
would be unjust and inequitable. 

It is therefore the opinion of the court that absent Mississippi Choc- 
taws are not entitled to be enrolled as citizens of the Choctaw Nation. 

The action of the Dawes Commission is therefore affirmed, and a de- 
cree will be entered for the Choctaw Nation. 


ARGUMENT OF HON. WILLIAM H, MURRAY, OF OKLAHOMA. 


Mr. MURRAY of Oklahoma. Mr. Chairman, these gentlemen 
make this claim for the Mississippi Choctaws on the basis of the 
fourteenth article of the Dancing Rabbit Creek treaty of 1830. 
I am going to argue, for the most part, the legal and equitable 
phases of this claim. On October 18, 1820, a treaty was made 
between the Government, represented by Gen. Jackson, and the 
Indians, represented by Apush-ma-ta-ha. This was a treaty in 
which the grant for the lands west was made, and was the 
first instance of a fee-simple title given to Indians. ‘The treaty 
of 1830 was but to provide settlement of their interests east of 
the Mississippi and to effectuate their removal. Both of those 
treaties outlined the boundaries of the land. 


It will be found in the treaties of 1820, 1825, and 1830 that 
the Government was mistaken about the boundary. Apush- 
ma-ta-ha at the time stated that he had been over this country 
from 1812 to 1815; that he “ had sometime chased the Comanche 
and the Comanche had sometime chased him“; and that Gen. 
Jackson did not know the country. You will notice in the third 
article of the treaty of 1820 a provision to prevent dispute upon 
“the subject of boundaries.” I have had occasion to read both 
Gen. Jackson’s report and the history of this transaction from 
a splendid work written by Cushman, and I refer to that report 
of Gen. Jackson as to what was intended by the several clauses 
in the grant of the lands west and for the removal of these In- 
dians from Mississippi. The central object in all these treaties, 
in the mind of the. Indian, was to enable him to go somewhere 
where he could frame a government of his own choosing, inde- 
pendent of any State or Territorial law, and running through 
all of these treaties you will find in unmistakable terms these 
objects. You will find granted to them in the Atoka agreement 
of 1897, which provided for the allotment of their lands in sey- 
eralty, further stipulation of the formation for State gov- 
ernment of the Five Civilized Tribes. It was for these benefits 
that they went into that western country, then surrounded by 
hostile Indians, into unhealthy swamps, and which caused 
them to take up that irksome march from their homes in Mis- 
sissippi, through the uninhabited swamps in Arkansas, to their 
homes in the West. The 4,000 graves along the roadside—the 
last resting place of those who died on the march—are but silent 
witnesses to this solemn promise of the Government, and to 
guarantee to them, or that number of them who would move 
and in good faith reside upon the land deeded to them. Some 
of the mixed-blood Indians of power and wealth did not desire 
to remove west, as did the great body of the most ignorant and 
helpless element of the tribe. It was essential, therefore, to 
place in the treaty the stipulation of the fourteenth article, 
which I shall later analyze in the light of its text and the his- 
tory surrounding its making. It was realized by all that those 
who went west—since its date was prior to the Texas revolu- 
tion—would be surrounded by many difficulties, and it was also 
known that many desired to remain. I call attention especially 
to the fact that all of the lands west of the Mississippi in the 
Choctaw and Chickasaw Nations, the portions open to allotment, 
consist of but 11,000,000 acres; but they left in Mississippi 
almost an equal amount of land—to wit, 10,000,000 acres—for 
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homes for those who desired to remain. Then it was thought 
at the time that if the great body of the tribe went west it 
might have a disastrous effect in the matter of protection of 
those who remained in Mississippi, hence the stipulation in 
the fourteenth article under which the Mississippi Choctaws 
claim. 

So the Government provided in the fourteenth article that 
of those who remained the head of the family might get one 
section of land, each child over 10 years of age a half section, 
and those under 10 years of age a quarter section; but, mark 
you, in that article it says that these “persons” shall not 
lose their “ privilege” to become citizens if later they remove 
west. Why this stipulation? Because in the treaty of 1820. 
as well as in that of 1830, the grant of this land was to the 
“nation, their heirs and successors.” In every other place in 
the Dancing Rabbit Creek treaty, as was the case in 1820, the 
expression was “ heirs and successors,” while in the fourteenth 
article the word“ persons was used. Those who did not want 
to be included were permitted to put in the word “ persons,” 
and it certainly did not mean “heirs and successors.” You 
never saw a deed written to a “ person” only. 

Before going into the rights under the treaty let us quote 
its provisions to determine whether this grant was made to the 
individual Indians or whether to the “nation,” and why was 
the “‘nation” named in the preamble of the treaty of 1830, 
which was signed by 104 members in their full council. We 
find this language: 


James Monroe, President of the United States of America, by Andrew 
Jackson, of the State of Tennessee, major general in the Army of the 
United States. and Gen Thomas Hines, of the State of Mississippi, 
commissioner plenipotentiary of the United States, on the one pert 
-and the mingoes, headmen, and warriors of the Choctaw Nation, in ful 
council assembled, on the other part, have freely and voluntarily entered 
into the following article: 

ARTICLE I. To enable the President of the United States to carry into 
effect the above grand and bumane objects, the mingoes, headmen, and 
warriors of the Choctaw Nation, in full council assembled, in behalf 
of themselves and said natlon— 


Note the word— 
do, by these presents, cede to the United States of America all the land 
lying and being within the boundaries following, to wit: * * * 

Art. II. For and in consideration of the pn on 3 cession on the 
part of the Choctaw Nation and in part satisfaction for the same, the 
commissioners of the United States, behalf of said States, do hereby 
cede to said nation— 

Mark the word“ nation“ 
a tract of country west of the Mississippi River situate * * +, 


Under the above stipulation it must be granted that this title 
was granted to the “nation.” I now recite from the Dancing 
Rabbit Creek treaty of 1880, which was signed by a full council 
composed of 173 persons, as follows: 

Art. 2. The United States, under a grant specially to be made by 
the President of the United States, shall cause to be conveyed to the 
Choctaw Naticn a tract of country west of the Mississippi River, in 
fee simple to them and their descendants, to inure to them while they 
shall exist as a nation and live on it, See cata peer Fort Smith, where 
the Arkansas boundary trosses the Arkansas River, running thence to 
the source of the Canadian Fork, if in the limits of the United States, 
or to those limits; thence due south to Red River, and down Red River 
to the west boundary of the Territory of Arkansas; thence north along 
that line to the beginning, the boundary of the same to be agreeably to 
the treaty made and concluded at Washington City in the year 1825, the 
grant to be executed so soon as the present treaty shall ratified. 

Mark you, there was doubt as expressed in this treaty as to 
the boundaries. The history and report of its making shows that 
Apush-ma-ta-ha told Andrew Jackson that the Canadian Fork 
rose in Colorado, and therefore he was trying to sell them the 
Panhandle of Texas, then undisputed Mexican territory; hence 
they used the language “if in the limits of the United States, or 
to those limits,“ and which carried them westward to its 
“limits,” which was the Panhandle of Texas. You will also 
note in this section that it was a grant “in fee simple to them 
and their descendants, to inure to them while they shall exist 
as a nation and live on it.” Article 3 then provides for speedy 
removal; article 4 for self-government; article 5 for the pro- 
tection of the Indians against the Plains Indians; article 6 
provided for extradition for crime; article 7 for delivery up of 
criminals; and article 12 for removal of intruders. I submit 
to the House that under this language the grant was made to 
the “nation,” their descendants and successors, so long as they 
“ exist a nation and lived on” the land, and the converse of this 
is that those “ who do not live on it” are not to be beneficiary 
of it, Neither in law nor in the construction of the English lan- 
guage can any other interpretation be placed upon this treaty. 

Now, let us see what the “nation” consists of, because it is 
evident that the grant of the entire lands west was to the 
-“* nation,” and the intent of the treaty shows that the nation” 
went West, and no element of the “nation” remained in the 
State of Mississippi. What is the “nation”? The Choctaw 
Nation to-day consists of 17,396 Indians, some full bloods, most 
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of them mixed bloods, some few Cherokees. Chickasaws, Ala- 
bama Creeks, and Kansas Indians, but are “living and residing 
on the land.” The “nation” further contains 1,634 Mississippi 
Choctaws, granted by the “ nation” having a sympathy for them 
in consequence of the treatment the State of Mississippi had 
given to full-blood Mississippi Choctaws. It also includes 10 
white persons, who had been their friends and “lived on the 


land,” adopted by legislative act. The “nation” also consists 
of 1,650 persons who have married Indians by blood—the 
“nation’s” method of naturalization—and, last, it consists of 
5.900 freedmen—ex-slaves and their descendants. So the“ na- 
tion” comprehends not only Indians by blood but all classes 
that may be adopted by the tribe in council under their consti- 
tution and law—Indians by blood, including various tribes, white 
people, and negroes, with the.limitation that they must “live 
on it.” On the other hand, any of these classes who moved 
away and did not “live on it,” but moved to another State 
“expatriated” (changed their citizenship), losing every right, 
including the right of property, just as surely as an American 
citizen would lose his right to homestead the American public 
domain by expatriating and becoming a British subject. Now, 
as to the equity. Is it fair to compel these Indians to take 
care of all the Indians of other tribes who have moved among 
them, and 1,660 white persons and 5,900 negroes, keeping faith 
with the treaty, the stipulation of grant which inures to 
those who “live on it,” and at the same time compel them to 
take care of those who have not moved to and “lived on“ the 
land? In view of the further fact that they left in Mississippi 
10,000,000 acres of land, almost equal to their land west, to 
provide homes for those who remained, and the Government, 
after making that provision, only paid them $2,000,000 for the 
residue over and above the amount taken for homes. 

I submit as a matter of equity it is all in favor of the mem- 
bers of the “nation” that moved west. They went into a 
barren country, carved their homes out of the forest, built im- 
provements, just as the American homesteaders on public do- 
main. It is manifestly unjust to force them now to divide 
their property with those who did not share with them their 
burdens in observing the old Indian treaty. They have this 
land by the right of settlement, if nothing more. Who would 
think now of introducing and supporting a bill in Congress to 
enable the people who did not go west and homestead the public 
domain now to step into Kansas or Nebraska or Minnesota or 
Iowa or any other of the Western States and divide with them 
their property just because it was originally common property 
of the whole Republic and because these new claimants, like 
the settlers, have the blood of American citizenship? Likewise, 
what right have Indians by blood who would not go with the 
immigration and would not bear the hardships to step in now 
and divide with those who did go west their rights to their 
homes? 

I will grant you that these people—these Mississippi Choc- 
taws—are entitled to our sympathy; they are entitled to the 
correction of the wrong perpetrated upon them by the Govern- 
ment of the United States when they permitted them to be 
robbed both by the governing power and the individual grafter 
in the State of Mississippi. But should the Indian nembers 
of the “ nation” now residing in Oklahoma be compelled to cor- 
rect the wrong done by the Government and permitted by the 
Government, after showing that the title in them is to the 
“nation”? Now, let us determine what rights and privileges 
any of the other individual members possess under the treaty. 
The “ fourteenth article,” under which the Mississippi Choctaws 
claim, is in these words: 

ART. 14. Each Choctaw head of a family being desirous to remain 
and become a citizen of the States shall be permitted to do so by signl- 
fying his intention to the agent within six months from the ratification 
of this treaty, and he or she shall thereupon be entitled to a reserva- 
tion of 1 section of 640 acres of land, to bounded by sectional lines 
of survey; In like manner shall be entitled to one-half that quantity 
for each unmarried child which is living with him over 10 years of age; 
and a pare section to such child as may be under 10 years of age, 
to ad the location of the parent. If they reside upon said lands, 
intending to become citizens of the United States, for live years after 
the ratification of this treaty, in that case a grant in fee simple. 
Said reservation shall include the present improvement of the head 
of the family or a portion of it. Persons who claim under this article 
shall not lose the privilege of a Choctaw citizen, but if they ever 
remove are not to be entitled to any portion of the Choctaw annuity, 

I have quoted the entire section in full, but mark the last 
paragraph by the use of the word “persons” and the word 
“ privilege.” This word “ privilege” is not synonymous with 
right. They have lost their right to citizenship. In other 
words, they had expatriated by remaining, because they did 
not “live on it.” The word “person,” as stated before, unlike 
the grant, was not to these persons and “their heirs,” but to 
the “persons” only I submit that it is significant that in 
every other case in the three treaties of 1820, 1825, and 1830 
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the words “ they and their heirs” were used. The report of the 
United States commissioners who executed this treaty, together 
with Cushman’s History, shows that this was put here with 
absolute design and understood by the members cf the“ nation“ 
2s well as those who remained in Mississippi to constitute a 
limitation excluding their heirs. Let me call your attention to 
the fuct that many years subsequent to the treaty of 1830 the 
Chickasaw Nation bought an equal andivided interest in the 
whole landed property of the “nation” west of Mississippi 
River, paying therefor $530,000 in gold when they bought it. 
Could they be held to give up any portion of the property in 
which they owned an equal undivided individual interest to any 
person who did not come within the legal termis of the grant 
under which they purchased? But the admission of the Missis- 
sippi Chortaws would take proportionately from the Chickasaws 
a portion of the property of which they are innocent purchasers, 
and they are entitled to all of the reasonable construction of 
the obligations on that property, and in addition thereto they 
are entitled to all of the limitations in their favor against all 
persons haying a “ privilege” as those“ persons“ contemplated 
in article 14, since they are all dead and the terms of the treaty 
did not include “their heirs.” So it may be safely said that 
there was no grant either of citizenship, property rights, or of 
“ privilege” to any Indian remaining in Mississippi except such 
of those “persons” now living. 

Let us consider which of the “ persons” granted this “ privi- 
lege’ under the fourteenth article of the treaty of Dancing 
Rabbit Creek can now claim. Manifestly none, except those 
that may now be alive. Such “persons” who sought to remain 
in Mississippi would now be 105 yeurs of age, if 21 years old in 
1830, and such person“ if 1 year old at that time now must 
needs be Sa years old, so we enn assume they are all dead. I 
admit, however, if any of these persons“ to whom only this 
“ privilege” granted in the “fourteenth article” are yet living. 
they should be cntitled. It is true that some of their descend- 
ants have since been admitted, but this because of the generosity 
of the “nation” west and not because they had either a legal 
or equitable right. 

Four thousand court claimants, some calling themselves Mis- 
sissippi Choctaws, but not from Mississippi, and some calling 
themselves Chickasaws, nearly all of whom then resided: in 
Oklahoma, were eliminated by the citizenship court, coniposed 
of Judges Adams, of North Carolina; Weaver, of Ohio; and 
Foote, of California, and that judgment upheld by the Supreme 
Ceurt of the United States. 

Reference is sometimes made that a subcommittee of the 
House Committee on Indian Affairs in a former Congress unani- 
mously reported in favor ef these Mississippi Chortuws. I had 
an occasion to look up the brief of those claimants -filed at the 
time, and I unhesitatingly say that under the “statea:ent of 
fact“ the committee could net have done otherwise. Ihe brief 
was a bundle of falsehoods. I observe that they said the In- 
dians removed the Mississippi Choctaws from Oklahoma as in- 
truders. On the contrary, they were invited to come west. 
This statement is a falsehood of the whole cloth. Not a wit- 
ness could be had that would swear to that statement in a 
court where impeachment could under the law legally be icdged 
against him, because the court claimants lived tn Oklahoma at 
the tine. The most of them still remain there, and they are 
not part of those living in Mississippi. While on the brief of 
the Mississippi Choctaws, permit me to review it further. I 
rend a brief filed this winter where they set up that under the 
Jaws in the State of Mississippi a contract made between an 
Indian or any other laborer could not be broken without sub- 
jecting the laborer and his new employer to a criminal prose- 
cution. In other words, if A hired B, and C in turn offers to 
hire B away, C has committed a crime in making the offer 
and B has committed a crime if he breaks the first contract. 
They boldly recite this system of peonage legislation as an ar- 
gument to admit the Mississippi Choctaws. 

Very few of the 1,634 Mississippi Choctaws would have been 
enabled to go to Oklahoma but for the land agents—sometimes 
called grafters—of Oklahoma, who weut to Mississippi, boaght 
off their contracts, and paid off their debts and their way to 
Oklahoma. Notwithstanding this, wany of them huve returned 
to Mississippi. Mr. J. W. Gillette, one of the most prominent 
Oklahoma land agents, stated that when he went to Mississippi 
he was compelled, upon account of the peonage system I here 
recited, to pay off all their debts and buy off their labor .con- 
tracts, in addition to paying for their transportation. These 
people were afraid to go without this being done, rightly fearing 
prosecution under the Mississippi peonage laws. Of course, Mr. 
Gillette was recouped for their expenses by a lease npon their 
allotments in Oklahoma. 


They further state in that brief that the State of Mississippi 
has never provided them with schools, a thing that Oklahoma 
has provided for all the Indian children in our State, and we 
have more than one-third of all the Indians of the United Stutes. 
I submit this detestable policy in the State of Mississippi, to- 
gether with the recitation of the criminal graft in that State, 
does not constitute an argument authorizing Congress to rob the 
Indians of Oklahoma or to overcome the laws that inure only to 
the Choctaw Nation. The advocates of the Choctaw elainntuts, 
not only Members of Congress but Webster Ballinger, Crews, 
and Cantwell, and other attorneys, who are going over this Re- 
public securing letters to be written to the Congress urging their 
Congressmen to reopen the rolls, plant themselves ou the word 
“ privilege” in the fourteenth article and seek to give it va- 
lidity without compelling the person holding the “ privilege ” 
to coniply with other performances. Admitting, for the sake of 
argument. that the benefits inured to the “descendants” with- 
out compelling that “person” to moye on and “live on“ the 
land, let us see where it will lead to. 

If the contention of the Mississippi Choctaws be correct. we 
never could close the rolls and there would be au “eudiess 
chain“ of this Indian difficulty. I might also cite that since 
the rolls were closed in 1902, 12 years ago, nearly all of the 
members of the tribe have from one to five children born since 
that date, and there are more of these newborn” who are not 
on the rolls than there are Mississippi Choctaws. On aecount 
of the evils that would flow from the reopening of the rolls, as 
much as the Indians desire to enroll their children, they sre 
willing to close the rolls against these children if it would mean 
speedy settlement; and yet under the Harrison amendment you 
would euroll ultimately not only the 2,000 full- bloods in Missis- 
sippi” Louisiana, and Alabama, but 26,000 Glaimants from ail 
the Southern States, most of whom would have no Indian blood. 
In whatever light you consider this Mississippi Choctaw chuim, 
it leads to disaster. There is only one solution for the full 
bloods of Mississippi, and that is to buy that class homes in 
Mississippi, congregate them in one settlement where they would 
remain—for they will not live in Oklahoma—and the Govern- 
ment furnish them a school, which the State of Mississippi has 
never done. To give them money would be but to permit them 
to live in luxury and intemperance for 6 or 12 months and then 
to return to penury and want. They have had the experience 
before of having more land than we get in Oklahoma, but the 
Mississippi grafters have long ago robbed them of it. The only 
service for them is to give them a home and “tie it down at 
both ends“ so this fraud can not be repeated. 

In the Civil War, moreover, both the Chickasaws and Choc- 
taws, the owners of the “ nation“ west, joined the Confederacy. 
The Government treated that act as an act of forfeiture of 
their property, and when they came to make the treaty known 
as the “ treaty of 1866," between the Chickasaws and the Choc- 
taws and the United States Government, you will uud the Gov- 
ernment compelling, in article 30, a stipulation on behalf of 
10,000 Kansas Indians identical with the “fourteenth article” 
of the treaty of 1830. which is as follows: 


Arr. 30. The Choctaw and Chickasaw Nations will receive into 
their respective districts east of tur do of west jungitude, in the pro- 
portion of one-tourth in the Chickasaw and three-fourths in the Choe- 
taw Nations, civilized Indians from the trikes known by the general 
name of the Kansas Indians, being Indians to the north of Indian 
Territory, not exceeding 10.000 in number, who shall have in the 
Choctaw and Chickasaw Nations, respectively, the same rights as the 
Choctaws and Chickasaws, of whom they shatl be the fellow citizens, 
governed by the same laws, and enjoying the same privile with the 
exception of the right to participate in the Chickasaw and Choctaw 
annuities and other moneys. and in the public domain, should the same, 
or the proceeds thereof, be divided per capita among the Choctaws and 
Chickasaws, and among others the right to select land as herein pro- 
vided for Chociaws and Chickasaws, after the expiration of the 90 
days during which the selection of lands are to be made, as aforesaid, 
by said Choctaws and Chickasaws; and the Choctaw and Chickasaw 
Nations pledge themselves to treat the ssid Kansas Indians in all 
respects with kindness and forbearance, alding them in good faith to 
establish themselves in their new homes, and to respect all their -cus- 
toms and usages not inconsistent. with the constitution and laws of the 
Choctaw and Chickasaw Nations, respectively. In making sclections 
after the advent of the Indians and actual occupancy of land tn said 
nation, such occupaney shall have the same effect in their behalf as 
the occupancies of Choctaws and Chickasaws; and after the said Choe- 
taws and Chickasaws have made their selections as aforesaid the said 
persons of African descent mentioned in the third article of the treaty 
shall make their selections as therein provided, in the event of the 
making of the laws, rules, and regulations aforesaid, after the expira- 
Hon of 90 days from the date at which the Kansas Indians are to 
make their selections as therein provided, and the actual occupancy of 
such persons of African descent shall have the same effect in thelr 
behalf as the occupancies of the Choctaws and Chickasaws. 


It will be observed that it gave these Kansas Indians the 
right to go anywhere in either of the two nations which com- 
posed their habitable territory east of the ninety-eighth merid- 
ian, and did not use the weaker term “ privilege” as used in the 
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“fourteenth article of the treaty at Dancing Rabbit Creek,” but 
used the words “right of citizenship,” “ the same rights as the 
Choctaws and Chickasaws, of whom they shall be fellow citi- 
zens,” the same condition of removing to the tribe, giving only 
preference to the Choctaws and Chickasaws of making the first 
selections, and some of them moved into this section and are 
now a part of the “nation,” and by the same process of reason- 
ing in favor of the Mississippi Choctaws the law would yet com- 
pel the Choctaw and Chickasaw “ Nation“ to divide their prop- 
erty with the remaining 10,000 Kansas Indians. 

Judge CLaytox, who was senior in service at the time of the 
passage of the enabling act for statehood, and recognized as the 
ablest jurist ever sent to the Territory, has ruled in every deci- 
sion in line with my contention. His only error, in my opinion, 
was that he maintained that any Mississippi Choctaw who 
would come to the Choctaw Nation and “live on it” up until 
allotment was entitled to enrollment, and everyone who has 
complied with this provision has been provided for, but this 
was a liberal construction in favor of those who had expatri- 
ated, and could have been made only on the theory that the 
Choctaw Nation was not a “sovereignty,” and therefore not 
entitled to be relieved of laches, limitations, and estoppel be- 
cause, as Blackstone lays down the rules, “laches and estoppel 
never run against the sovereign.” He based his ruling upon the 
fact tLat the Nation had invited the Mississippi Choctaws to 
come out as late as the seventies and early eighties. In this I 
think Judge Cayton erred, because the Choctaw Nation was a 
sovereign in a greater sense than the States. None of their 
laws between themselves, however harsh and exacting and how- 
ever confiscatory, could be questions in the Federal courts. 
The Federal nationality only existed over those Indian nations 
so far as the general Federal law, and in no sense, as long as 
the tribal nation remained, could there be a question raised in 
any Federal court on the question of constitutionality or con- 
fiscation of property by legislation as could and has been raised 
in the States; and if the Choctaw Nation was a sovereign, then 
it was not bound by the doctrine of estoppel or laches or limita- 
tion; but the tribe has agreed to and even accepted the liberal 
construction placed upon the treaty laid down by Judge CLAY- 
TON, and this doctrine is held to in the higher courts in the 
Jack Amos case as being sound. Considering the Chickasaw 
purchase, I submit that if you pass this law in favor of the Mis- 
sissippi Choctaws, the Chickasaws can by injunction prevent 
the Interior Department from paying out a cent of this fund, 
which will only go to a delay of final settlement. I repeat that 
so far as the claim goes against the Choctaw and Chickasaw 
Nations, there is neither law nor equity of claim against them; 
and I repeat again that whatever obligation or sympathy may 
be due the Mississippi Choctaws is against the United States 
Government for its neglect, particularly in permitting the State 
of Mississippi and its long, lank criminal grafters to rob these 
people and strip them of their patrimony. The question only 
remains, Will you attempt to enact this legislation and thus 
delay the final settlement, and thus destroy business in the east 
half of our State, and thus rob those Indian tribes of property 
guaranteed to them and to which they hold a fee-simple title? 
I repeat what I repeated before: To reopen these rolls would 
mean a delay of settlement and a beclouding of Indian titles 
and a disturbance of business in the east half of our State be- 
yond the imagination of man. It would be no less than a crime. 

THE FIVE CIVILIZED TRIBES—WHY THEY EMPLOY ATTORNEYS. 


Mr. MURRAY of Oklahoma. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of 
the committee, the speech I intend making, you will discover, 
is not for “ home consumption,” but I do not doubt that it will 
have a home discussion. I am going to make this speech be- 
cause I think what I am going to say ought here to be said, 
as necessary to convince you of a right program of legislation 
as relates to the Five Civilized Tribes. 

Some transactions in our State for the past 12 or 15 years 
have been subject to much criticism—a reflection upon the 
people of the State, upon the tribes interested, and upon the 
chief executives of those tribes who are directly responsible. 

Before going into the subject, however, I want to take the 
liberty of calling the attention of Congress to the difference 
between Indian tribes as being quite as great as between other 
races. The Five Civilized Tribes of Oklahoma are quite dis- 
tinct from the prairie tribes on the west side of the State or in 
other sections of the country, who wear blankets and who are 
the subject of hero stories of the wild West of which you read. 
Three of these tribes were never savages—the Chickasaws, the 
Choctaws, and the Cherokees. There is only one other civilized 
tribe, and that is the Pueblo, and possibly the Navajo. The 
Five Civilized Tribes and the Pueblo Tribe are the only Indian 
tribes that hold their land in fee simple. The Pueblos of Ari- 
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zona and New Mexico were given a grant by Spain, ratified later 
by Mexico, and then by the United States. The Five Civilized 
Tribes have held their land in fee simple since long prior to the 
Civil War. They have had civil governments fully officered 
with chief executives, legislatures, courts, and public schools, 
operated by themselves, controlled without any supervision of 
the Government or of Congress, ran ad libitum by themselves. 
Their courts, while crude in a measure, gave manifest justice. 
I hold in my hand a printed copy of the Chickasaw statutes, 
enacted by their legislature, and enforced in their court. 

I give this bit of history in order that Congress may under- 
stand that there ought to be a distinction between these tribes 
and others in the matter of legislation. And now I am going 
to call attention to some very delicate matters. You have often 
heard criticism of the $750,000 fee paid Mansfield, McMurray 
& Cornish and other supposed graft. The Indians paid this; 
they got value received and are satisfied with it. - 

This began in the Chickasaw Nation. In my opinion that 
tribe surpassed all others. 

Now, with these preliminary remarks, I want to show what 
they have done for themselves and what the Government has 
“ done to them.” Here is a treaty made in 1852. In the second 
article of that treaty—notice this astounding language—when 
these Indians moved from near Memphis to the West they 
agreed when they traded a portion of that land that the re- 
maining land should be sold and the proceeds invested by the 
Government. After they moved West and turned that property 
over wholly to the Government we find this treaty of 1852. I 
quote from article 2, as follows: 


The expense attending the sale of the lands ceded by the Chickasaws 
to the United States under the treaty of 1832 having for some time 
past exceeded the receipts. it is agreed that the remaining land so ceded 
shall be disposed of by the Government as speedily as possible— 

And an accounting made to the Indians. 

Then, in article 4: 


The Chickasa rs allege that in the management and disbursement of 
their 8 the Government they have been subject to losses and 
expenses W properly should have been borne by the United States. 
It is therefore agreed that the United States shall make an 
accounting of these funds— 

Giving the Indians an opportunity to test the claim. 

In article 7 we find again: 

No claim or account— 

Think of the astounding necessity of this Government, the 
Congress and the Senate agreeing that they could not manage 
this property without being audited by the Indians, and stipu- 
lating in the law this expression: 

No claim or account shall hereafter he paid by the Government of the 
United States ont of the Chickasaw fund unless the same shall have 
been first considered and allowed by the Chickasaw Legislature. 

That remained the Jaw until the Atoka treaty of 1897. 

We find similar language repeated again in article S of the 
same treaty, as follows: 

It is further agreed that regular semiannual accounts of the receipts 
and disbursements of the Chickasaw fund held by the Government shall 
5 to the Chickasaw Council by the Government of the United 

Imagine, my friends, the absurdity of this Government man- 
aging a fund and that management costing more than 100 per 
cent to do it. Why, it reminds me again of the management of 
the Choctaw fund. The Choctaws traded with the Government 
4,000,000 acres of land in Mississippi for the land out West that 
the Government thought was a barren waste, but, as Apush- 
ma-ta-ha said: 

They skinned the Government in the trade of the fairest possessions 
west of the Mississippi River. 

They left with the Government the selling of the residue of 
the land in Mississippi. When the Government sold it they got 
$8,000,000 for it, but it cost the Indians $6,000,000 for the Gov- 
ernment to sell it, leaving the Indians a residue of $2,000,000, 
and then the Indians had to pay 25 per cent of it to attorneys 
to fight the Government for the $2,000,000, and won, but it was 
55 years before they got that $2,000,000. 

This, my friends, brings us to the proposition, Why is it 
that those Indians employ attorneys? They employ attorneys 
because it has never cost them more than 25 per cent, but 
when they have left it to the Government they have had to 
pay from 75 to 100 per cent plus. They employ attorneys be- 
cause it is good business sense. 

You have often heard of a $750,000 fee; and before I came to 
Congress I noticed that when Indian legislation was offered 
for our State some one would raise that cry or the jame of 
McMurray, and the bill would go off the board, hence this 
speech. The implication contained in this question was a re- 
flection upon our people, upon the tribes, and upon the gover- 
nors of those tribes who made the contract. I say to you that 
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the present governor of the Chickasaw Nation, who has held 
the office 14 years, Goy. Douglas H. Johnston, a relative of 
Albert Sydney Johnston, of Confederate fame, is the equal of 
any governor of the surrounding States and surpasses In his 
judgment of men and measures, in his long-headed foresighted- 
ness, and good common sense the chief executive of the State 


of Oklahoma. Such charge is a reflection upon him. But let 
us analyze it. When the Government took charge under the 
Atoka agreement it was with the understanding that the Gov- 
ernment was going to make the rolls and manage affairs. The 
Government made a criminal botch“ of it. They began on 
their rolls, and they admitted to those rolls upward of 4,000 
fraudulent claimauts. Johnston came into office and found 
them on the rolls. I was his private attorney and confidential 
adviser at that time. 

When he selected the firm of Mansfield, McMurray & Cornish, 
I questioned him as to why he did it, and he said to me, “ You 
have told me as a lawyer that no man can represent one side 
of a question and with honesty and professional ethics repre- 
sent the other side. These are the only men of ability in these 
nations who have not handled claims against us.” Then he gave 
the other reasons. I approved his choice, and have never had 
cause to regret it. They went into the fight with a judgment 
for $20,000,000 of preperty against the tribes, which judgment 
had been affirmed in the Supreme Court of the United States. 
All the other attorneys of the two nations derided the idea that 
by any means a judgment of the Supreme Court could be over- 
turned; it had never been heard of before, but the firm of Mans- 
field, McMurray & Cornish performed the unheard-of supposed 
impossible task. After seven years’ battle, in the meantime in- 
ducing Congress to create the citizenship court to try the cases 
over, they wiped from the rolls all but 133 of the 4,000 names. 
This court had no parallel in the annals of the judiciary of this 
country. Their contract with the governor was for 9 per cent, 
and the attorneys were to pay the court cost, which amounted to 
$75,000. They took a desperate chance in this contract in a hope 
to win big fees. But under the law the court was to fix the fee. 
When the court, composed of Judge Adams, of North Carolina; 


Judge Weaver, of Ohio; and Judge Foote, of California, fixed the | 


fee they agreed on $750,000, or 43 per cent. The claimants had 
contracts of from 25 to 50 per cent of all they recovered with 
nearly all the lawyers in the Chickasaw and Choctaw country. 

These lawyers, of course, were swept off their feet. They saw 
a fortune slip from them. Some of them began to announce in 
the press that these attorneys had bought the ccurt, and appealed 
to Congress to reopen those rolls. They were given aid by Secre- 
tary Hitchcock, who joined thecry ina vain attempt to rid him- 
self of criticism for mismanagement of his department and in an 
effort to strike Gov. Johnston, whose policies for the Chickasaws 
did not suit him. To illustrate the frauds in those cases, there 
is one that I remember distinctly now who was admitted with 
87 claimants, taking nearly $400,000 worth of property. When 
they found their written evidence, the testimony that they were 
Indians was sworn to by five of the most prominent men of the 
State of Arkansas. Mr. Cornish went to Arkansas and asked 
one of the judges of that State who was supposed to have been 
a witness, “ What do you know about this testimony?” The 
judge ejaculated, “ I never heard of it; I never swore to that.“ 
Then Cornish went to a prominent lawyer whose deposition was 
in the case, and that lawyer protested, “‘I never heard of it.” 
So with all the others of these five witnesses. Then he hunted 
up the notary public who had certified to the depositions and 
jurat and found that the notary had died five years before the 
depositions were taken. Not only the testimony but the jurat 
of the notary public were forged in the office of the lawyer rep- 
resenting these 87 claimants. The entire case was manufac- 
tured out of blue sky. Of course, they were wiped from the 
rolls. So with the balance of them. 

Then the cry went up, the “press dope” of the attorneys 
representing the other side, through the press of our State, the 
press of Washington, and everywhere, that this $750,000 was 
divided between the three judges and the three attorneys. Ex- 
United States Senator Butler, of North Carolina, being now 
employed as attorney by the claimants, made the charge in his 
paper, the Caucasian. Judge Adams, then Republican chairman 
of North Carolina, sued ex-Senator Butler for libel. I went 
voluntarily from my State to North Carolina to testify. Butler 
was convicted on the charge, and that stopped that slander 
against the court. Some of my friends warned me, Lou are 
making a mistake to go to North Carolina in that case. This 
will injure you in politics.” I said. “I do not care. I will go 
around this earth to testify for an honest man who has done his 
duty.“ [Applause.] I realize, too, that it is not politic for me 
to make this speech, I know, gentlemen, we have men in our 
State, as you have in yours, whose only claim to character, to 


integrity, and honesty is based upon denunciation of some man 
who happens to be unpopular. It is a dirty. cowardly method. 
We have others whose claim to character and to public applause 
is based upon a spectacular effort in a moment of moral excite- 
ment, just as we have recently had in some prosecutions in pro- 
bate matters. But the really honest man, the honest, brave 
man, stands at the threshold of every transaction, and pushes 
and fights back every attempt at graft, whether it is the work of 
an unpopular man or the work of the strongest man in the 
Government. [Applause.] 

I believe that Congress ought to understand this situation. 
We are not through with this slander yet, but it has been re- 
moved from Judge Foote and Judge Weaver by death. They 
have passed “over the river to rest under the shade of the 
trees,” and are far removed forevermore from the foul and 
slimy slander of cowardly character assassins. Judge Adams 
had to bear it alone for a while. Maj. SrepMan, now a Member 
of this House, will recall that he was attorney for Judge Adams 
in the suit against Butler, of which I speak. 

It is just for me to say that immediately all the Oklahoma 
lawyers of character and integrity who represented these claim- 
auts abandoned them, and now firms in St. Louis, in Texas, and 
in this city have undertaken the dirty job by the use of slander- 
mongers using the name of McMurray as the “ goat" for their 
raids upon Oklahoma Indians, 

But against the Indians’ faithful and successful attorneys the 
slander continues. Now, I want to say, my friends, I have no 
defense for any Indian lobbyist or Indian lawyer; but lobbyist 
or lawyer, or whomsoever he may be, who is trying to aid the 
speedy settlement of our Indian problems, will have my aid so 
long as I am a Member of Congress. When he does the wrong 
thing, he has my condenination. I recite these things to show 
you the reason. 

Now, as to the reflection upon the Chickasaw and Choctaw 
Tribes. Why should they employ these lawyers and give them 
10 per cent? They remembered that the Government charged 
them all the way from 75 to more than 100 per cent. They re- 
membered that with the handling of other cuses these attorneys 
never charged more than 6 per cent and always winning their 
cases. In the claim against the Government for the negro 
lands the Government attempted after the Civil War to force 
amalgamation between those tribes and their ex-slaves. The 
Chickasaws declined. The Government held over them a 
reward or bounty if they would make citizens of their former 
slaves, but they would not adopt them. ‘They still declined 
and told the Government to keep their money. When the 
break-up came the rolls showed that with 6,000 Indians and 
a little more than 6,000 negroes there are only 12 individual 
family mixtures, and that is a better record than you find be- 
tween whites and negroes anywhere in the South, anywhere in 
the District of Columbia, or anywhere else in this Government. 
After that attempt to amalgamate them failed they made the 
Indians agree, in order to get certain concessions, to let the 
negroes have each 40 acres of land with the privilege of testing 
the question in the Supreme Court. 

And when they agreed to that 40 acres—and almost a mule— 
then Goy. Johnston wanted to contest with the Government for 
it; but the Secretary of the Interior opposed him, and the Attor- 
ney General of this Government stood in the Supreme Court 
fighting them. Gov. Johnston employed J. F. McMurray, of the 
old firm of Mansfield, McMurray & Cornish, who went into court 
and won it over the protest of the Government; but he has never 
yet received his fee. There are other like claims against the 
Government, rightly due these Indians, and it shall be my pur- 
pose in Congress to stand behind anybody that is trying to 
do the right thing to the people of my State, or any portion 
of them. I shall do this at the risk of being misrepresented. 

When I retire to private life I shall carry with me that calm 
consolation of a man at peace with his mind and conscience. 
Legislation sometimes goes off on the absurd notion that some- 
body else is for it or opposed to it. The Indian can recall that 
he wiped out the court claimants, costing $750,000, to recover 
$20,000,000 and to correct the mistake of the Government, which 
cost but 44 per cent. He can recall again all the other claims 
successfully terminated without costing exceeding 6 per cent. 
That, my friends, is the reason why the Oklahoma Indians 
employ attorneys. They have realized the difficulty of political 
hazard; they have realized the sad experience in the past, and 
yet you have propositions offered to this House to make it a 
criminal offense, as was proposed in the last Congress, for any 
attorney to engage his service to an Indian tribe without the 
consent of Congress, even when the Indian is seeking a claim 
against the Government. Imagine the fallacy if you and I, 
haying a suit at law, for me to determine who your lawyer shall 
be. This is the issue, and this is the question involyed in such 
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proposed restriction. I opposed this restriction, and was mis- 
represented for it, but the slander availed the author of the 
restriction nothing. 

No greater frauds nor perjuries were ever practiced upon a 
people or imposed upon a nation or disgraced the judiciary than 
the citizenship frauds of the Chickasaw and Choctaw Nations, 
and yet the Government is urged to a repetition of this crime. 
This Congress is surrounded by an attorney—W. Ballinger—of 
Washington City, and Cantwell & Crewes, two attorneys of 
St. Louis, who have given to the Senate Committee on Indian 
Affairs a list of more than 8,000 claimants, and are seeking to 
reopen the rolls and take from these tribes forty-odd millions of 
dollars, They admit that they have from 25 to 50 per cent 
contingent fees if they enroll these claimants, or an aggregate 
sum of from eight te twelve millions of dollars; and while you 
are talking about the $750,000, have you ever stopped to think 
that possibly these attorneys, whose names are not mentioned 
by the press—but bad you stopped to think that they have 
more contingent money with which to bribe than all the money 
or contracts ever held by Mansfield, McMurray & Cornish, or 
either of them? ‘This may explain why these claims persist. 
The reopening of these rolls would wipe out these Indian estates, 
becloud titles. and disturb business, to say nothing of the delay 
of a final settlement, beyond the power of man to estimate on 
the east half of our State. It would be no Jess than a crime. 

If the Chickasaws, Choctaws, Cherokees, Creeks, and Semi- 
noles have not always been civilized, what is that dynamic force 
that persists in engrafting itself upon our civilization? No less 
than four States have their names from their vocabularies. 
From Virginia to Colorado the map of the Republic is plastered 
with the nomenclature of these tribes. We find them on the 
hilltops, in the canyons and valleys, towns, cities, and hamlets, 
among the names of our citizens and everywhere—we find them 
in all three of the branches of our State government, in both 
Houses of Congress, even our money bears the e of Gabe 
Parker, Registrar of the Treasury, a Choctaw Indian. What is 
this force, this influence? Is it civilization or is it something, 
though akin to civilization, but beyond it, a moral force, a 
divine decree? 

Moreover, in addition to all this force their blood must have 
mingled with ours. Did you ever ask yourself the question 
what became of all of the four or five millions of Indians on 
this continent when European settlement was made? We would 
searcely care to admit that we have killed all except 327,425, 
which is the exact number identified by the Indian Bureau of 
the Government. The last census shows 265,683, which is less 
than the Indian Bureau number. We have of these 101,170 in 
the Five Civilized Tribes in Oklahoma and 16,274 on the west 
side of the State, or over one-third of all Indians in the United 
States. Nor can we believe that 4,000,000 Indians died of dis- 
ease, since there has never been any great epidemic, contagion, 
or pestilence to carry away any great numbers of them. In 
view of the fact, notwithstanding their contamination with 
white men with congested population creating diseases for many 
years. they are growing in number. I ask what became of 
them? We can but conjecture that they have been amalgamated 
and assimilated by the American people. In the making of the 
various treaties for the past 180 years, the references to provi- 
sions made for white men who lived among them give color to 
this conjecture; and if true, how absurd it would be to reopen 
the Indian rolls to admit persons because of Indian blood. 
Hence the necessity of holding the rolls to those who have re- 
mained a part of the tribe or nation, and who have never expa- 
triated by becoming citizens of some other State and thereby 
losing their property rights, just as an American citizen by 
expatriation would lose his interest in the common American 
property, including the public domain, by swearing allegiance to 
the Crown of England or any foreign government. 

I see that my time is flying. I would be glad if all the Mem- 
bers of Congress could understand that we have not altogether 
the grafter on one side and the Indians on the other. The 
question of graft does not ran with the race. Some of the worst 
grafters we have in the State are mixed-blood Indians, used as 
interpreters between the full bloods and whites, and also thut 
some of the best friends the Indians have are white men. The 
Indians themselyes understand that. There ìs no conflict be- 
tween honest white men and honest Indians in the State of Okla- 
homa. The average merchant, the average farmer, with the 
Indiun—or 85 or 90 per cent of the Indians—stand together 
shoulder to shoulder for the settlement of these affairs. There 
is no conflict. The only conflict is against the organized graft 
and greed. and sometimes it is difficult to defeat them. Why? 
Because they are always organized, and because in a moment 
of lull the politician and the demagogue, especially the cowardly 
politician, will use denunciation of some unpopular man to de- 


ceive the people about his purpose, thereby goes into office 

without declaring a policy on any question, with a view to excit- 

ing the admiration of the honest men, [Applause.] 

MEMORIAL OF THE CHOCTAW AND CHICKASAW TREATY RIGHTS ASSOCIATION 
RELATIVE TO THE MISSISSIPPI CHOCTAWS, OPPOSING THE REOPENING OF 
THE TRIBAL ROLLS AND ASKING FOR A SPEEDY SETTLEMENT OF TRIBAL 
AFFAIRS AND COMPLIANCE WITH TREATY STIPULATIONS. 

We note from hearings had before the Committee on Indian 
Affairs and from proceedings reported in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp that attorneys representing several thousand Mississippi 
Choctaw claimants are exerting a strenuous effort to reopen the 
Choctaw and Chickasaw rolls. These attorneys rely on a mis- 
interpretation of the fourteenth article of the treaty of Sep- 
tember 27, 1830. The object and purpose of said article of said 
treaty was to permit members of the Choctaw Tribe of Indians 
to remain in the State of Mississippi, to acquire title to lands in 
said State, and become citizens of the States, or, if they chose, 
they could retain the rights of Choctaw citizenship by renouncing 
their allegiance to the State of Mississippi and by moving to the 
Choctaw Nation in good faith and sharing in the burdens of the 
Choctaw government, 

The claimants whose attorneys are now clamoring for the re- 
opening of the Choctaw and Chickasaw rolls have never brought 
themselves within the provisions of the fourteenth article of said 
treaty. For 70 years and more the Choctaw people in the Choc- 
taw Nation earnestly solicited the Mississippi Choctaws to 
remove in good caith to the Choctaw Nation and assist in bea.- 
ing the burdens of the Choctaw government. During said period 
of time a number of said Choctaws did remove to the Choctaw 
Nation, while others remained in the State of Mississippi and 
refused to renounce their allegiance to said State. 

The march of progress and growth and development of the 
Indian Territory demanded the abolishment of tribal govern- 
ment and the allotment of lands in severalty, and under a sol- 
emn treaty with the United States we agreed to the allotment 
of our lands in severalty and to the abolishment of our tribal 
governments under the expressed promise and agreement that 
our tribal rolls would be closed and our tribal affairs speedily 
disposed of. We have lived up to each and every letter of that 
agreement and have kept faith with the United States, and we 
now ask that the United States keep faith with us, hold sacred 
our treaty stipulations, and refuse to reopen our tribal rolls, 
which were closed many years ago by solemn agreement. 

We were promised by treaties and agreements with Congress 
that the residue of our tribal property after allotment should 
be disposed of and the proceeds distributed per capita among 
the members of our tribes. Several years have passed since the 
execution of said treaties and agreements, and as yet the United 
States has failed to comply with the terms and conditions 
thereof with reference to the sale and disposition of the residue 
or tribal property and the distribution of tribal funds, and we 
request at the hands of the United States the fulfillment and 
carrying out of said treaty stipulations at the very earliest pos- 
sible date. 

We are informed that there are several million dollars in the 
Treasury of the United States to the credit of our tribe, and our 
people are greatly in need of these funds; and we are much 
grieved, indeed, to learn that attorneys and lobbyists represent- 
ing the Mississippi claimants have studiously and persistent'y 
defeated per capita payments from said funds, and we earnestly 
trust that the present Congress, with due regard to law and 
with justice and equity to our people, will make such a payment 
from said funds as will be beneficial and of assistance to the 
members of our tribe. 

Many years have been spent by courts and commissions in an 

effort to make a true and a just roll of the Choctaws and Chick- 
asaws entitled to citizenship in said tribes. Thousands of dol- 
lars have been spent in this work, and many people, through 
artifice and fraud practiced on the courts and commissions, were 
decreed the rights of citizenship in said tribes. 
The reopening of the tribal rolls at this time means many 
years spent in the trial of citizenship cases. It means expendi- 
tures of great sums of money. It means the breaking of solemn 
treaties, which we have observed strictly on our part. It means 
that we will be wronged grievously and our property and mon- 
cys dissipated. It means the retrial of causes which have been 
tried and retried again and again. It means that the cisposition 
of tribal affairs will be delayed for years to come. It means the 
abolishment of existing laws and discontent and discouragement 
throughout the tribes. 

Respectfully submitted. 

T. P. HOWELL, 
Chairman, Davis, Okla. 


P. N. KERR; 
Secretary-Treasurer, Pauls Valley, Okla! 


Attest: 
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Agriculture in Alaska. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM E. HUMPHREY, 


OF WASHINGTON, 
IX tur House or Representatives, 
H Friday, April 24, 191}. 


Mr. HUMPHREY of. Washington. Mr, Speaker, when the bill 
providing for the construction of railways in Alaska was under 
cousideration by Congress a great deal was sald relative to the 
agricultural possibilities of that district. There was much infor- 
mation and much misinformation given to Congress upon this 
question. 

I have received an article upon this subject written by Mr, J. 
Lindly Green, one of the leading lawyers of Alaska. Mr. Green 
has been a resident of Alaska for many years. He speaks from 
actual knowledge. This article is one of the most valuable con- 
tributions with relation to agriculture in Alaska that I have 
seen. It contains mucb information that has not heretofore, so 
far ns I know, been brought to the attention of this House. I 
think that it ought to be published for the benefit of the general 
public. It explains some problems that heretofore have heen, 
to me at least, not fully understood, although I have given con- 
siderable attention to the question. I believe that it will proye 
of great interest to everyone who is interested in the deyelop- 
ment of Alaska, and especially to those who would like to see 
something done to encourage the growth of agriculture in that 
district. I do not believe that anyone enn read this article 
without being impressed with the great agricultural possibilities 
of Alaska as well as with the most earnest desire of the writer 
to assist in developing these resources. 

The article is as follows: 

“Now that Congress has decided to construct raliroads in 
Alaska, it is to be hoped that it will not think its duty to 
Alaska ended. While we appreciate the value that a railroad 
will be to that country, its benefits will be minimized unless 
other much-needed legislation immediately follows. It is ex- 
pected that there will be some legislation providing for the 
opening of the coal fields, but this alone is not sufficient to re- 
lease that country from the chains of bondage that have been 
paralyzing it in the past. 

“The agriculture and stock-raising possibilities there are 
much greater than the Alaskans themselves appreciate. But be- 
fore it can be deyeloped there must be some legislation passed 
by Congress. It may be urged that Congress has already dealt 
liberally with the home seeker in that northlaud by allowing him 
to homestead 320 acres of land, while in most parts of the 
United States he is only allowed 160 acres, But what benefit 
ean the 820 acres of Jand be to him if conditions there are such 
that he can not avail himself of the privilege? 

The class of people who in the past have pioneered the farm- 
ing industry ina new country were people haying scarcely suf- 
ficient means to enable them to reach the place where they pro- 
posed to locate, and, as a general rule, after their cabin was 
mide habitable they had very few dollars left and were com- 
pelled to depend upon the country for their support, yet they 
were the sturdy pioneers who blazed the way for civilization 
from the Allegheny Mountains to the Pacific Ocean. Conditions 
were such that they could exist until followed by people with 
money and stock of various kinds, but without the man with 
nioney and stock the pioneer would have had to abandon his 
homestead or perish in the wilderness. In the States the pio- 
necr was not compelled to spend hundreds of dollars for trans- 
portation to reach the place he desired to locate, but with a 
span of cheap horses, an old wagon, and perhaps a cow, some 
bacon, flour, and corn meal, he would leave his home in the 
States and without further expense he and his family traveled 


overland to the place in one of the Territories where he desired 


to locate, 7 

“In Alaska conditions are different. The pioneer, to reach 
tue farm lands there, must have sufficient funds to pay for the 
subsistence and transportation for himself and family from the 
place in the States where he is living to the point in Alaska 
where the farm lands are situated. With the present high cost 


of living and transportation, this expense alone will cost him 
several hundred dollars, almost enough money to buy him a 
farm in some of the States, anden fortune in the eyes of the 
early pioneer of the States, but he is simply landed at his desti- 
nation. He must live for a year at least before he can hope 
to get nuy returns from his homestead, To do this he must 
bave $900 more, another fortune to the early Pioneer of the 
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States. He also finds that the farming lands are not in the 
vicinity of the mines. He can not work in the mines and occupy 
and improve his homestead; if he has the $500 to buy his year’s 
outfit, he can get his provisions and settle on his homestead, 
otherwise he must abandon the idea and go to the mines. He 
is now on his homestead with the bare necessities of life to 
sustain him until he can produce something on his land. He 
has no team, no cow, not a chicken or a pig; if he had them, he 
Would have nothing to feed them on until feed can be grown. 
He goes to work bravely; he is determined to conquer; he clears 
a little jand and cultivates it with his spade.and hoe; his 
yield is prolific; he has produced more than he can consume; 
but he can not live on vegetables alone; he must haye other 
articles that he could not produce, If he could dispose of his 
surplus crop, perhaps it would be sufficient to buy those necessi- 
ties he must haye to exist. He now awakens to the fact that 
he has no market. The mines are too remote to think of pack- 
ing his produce there. The commercial centers are also in 
the vicinity of the mines, and are too remote to think of mar- 
keting his produce there, His money is gone; he can get no 
returns from his homestead; he is now confronted with a stern 
reality. He and his family must live. He enn live there no 
longer; or if he had the means to Stay another year, there is 
he reason for him to believe that conditions will change so that 
he can obtain a living from his homestead for years, No fine- 
spun theories can change the facts; he must abandon his home- 
stead and go where he can get work. These are the conditions 
Which confront the homesteader who settles on what are really 
gcod farming lands in Alaska. Is the land to blame for the 
conditions? 


“This picture is not overdrawn. If you will go with me, I 
will show you many such instances where the cabin is deserted 
and the land that was cleared with so much toil is now grown 
up with weeds, 

“You ask why the homesteader does not locate on navigable 
water, where he can deliver his produce by small boat or lauuch. 
A person not familiar with conditions would think this a solu- 
tion of the problem in southeast Alaska, among the Islands, 
where any kind of a craft can travel from place to place in 
safety, and the climate is tempered with the Japan Current se 
that the temperature seldom: falls below zero; but to one 
familiar with conditions there the explanation is apparent. ‘The 
nren of land that ean be cultivated is limited, and during the 
growing season, and especially the season when the grain should 
ripen and be harvested. there is so much rain and fog that the 
grain will not ripen and it is difficult to cure hay without 
using artificial methods, which, under present conditions, are 
too expensive to be profitable, This part of Alaska has been 
settled for many years, and the fact that so little agricultural 
products are produced there is one of the arguments used 
against the farming possibilities of Alaska. But we do not 
contend that all of Alaska is agricultural lands. neither do we 
contend that the valleys of the interior, which are frozen for 
hundreds of feet in depth, will ever be the granaries of Alaska, 
but those valleys will furnish pasture for millions of head of 
stock and hay for winter forage just as soon as the granaries 
of Alaska are put under cultivation and communication is 
established between the two sections. 

“The argument is made that when we get back from the 
coast; away from the excessive rain and fog, that the ground is 
all frozen for hundreds of feet in depth, and that no farming 
can be done except by hothouse methods, but this contention 
is wrong. There is to my knowledge over 4.000.000 acres of land 
susceptible of cultivation in Alaska that is frozen to no greater 
depth than 23 feet and rarely more than 18 inches, and when 
cleared for cultivation the frost is all out of it by the last week 
in April or the Ist of May. I have no doubt but there is much 
more land in Alaska of the same quality, but I know from 
actual exploration and careful examination that there is the 
amount of land above stated which is not frozen deeper than 
the surface winter frosts, and I also know by actual investiga- 
tion that the greater part of this land is very fertile, yielding 
from 40 to 00 bushels of onts, rye, and barley to the nere and, 
with the exception of freak years, when exceptionally carly 
frosts come, the grain ripens well and ean be harvested and 
garnered before the heavy fall rains set in. Wheat will also 
produce from 30 to 40 bushels per acre, but it does not scem to 
harden so that it will make high-grade flour. ‘This land is not 
afflicted with excessive rains or fogs, and, although the growing 
season is short, with the 15 to 20 hours of sunshine und per- 
petual daylight, crops mature very rapidly. 

“The preyailing impression ‘among the people of the States 
and some residents of Alaska, tliat with the exception of that part 
of the country tempered by the Japun Current the whole of Alaska 
is frozen from the surface for hundreds of feet in depth, comes 
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from the fact that all the extensive placer camps found in the 
interior of Alaska are situated in the frozen districts. The 
same conditions that caused the creeks wàere the mines are 
situated to be frozen to great depths caused the valleys in that 
vicinity to be frozen to great depths as well. 

“With the exception of the prospector, the people visiting 
Alaska and the majority of those living there get but very 
little distance from the mines, or the commercial center which 
has been built up by the mines. In those localities the land is 
frozen to great depth. and hearing of nothing but frozen ground 
the impression becomes current that the same condition exists 
throughout the interior. I do not admit that all of those frozen 
yalley lands can not be cleared and permitted to thaw and will 
grow agricultural products on a commercial basis, and to be 
candid I believe they will, and that it has already been demon- 
strated that they wíl, but it means a longer wait and a greater 
obstacle than to develop the lands already thawed. The pur- 
pose of this article is to show why, under the most favorable 
climatic and soil conditions, agriculture is not developing more 
rapidly in Alaska. 

“The question naturally suggests itself to the mind of the 
reader of this article why the most extensive placer camps in 
Alaska are all discovered in the frozen lands. The answer is 
that the placer gold is found in gravel on or near bedrock. The 
gravel, if thawed, is porous, and water flows through it readily. 
The bedrock is impervious to water. If the ground is thawed, 
when the prospector reaches the gravel water flows in so rap- 
idly that he can not dip or pump it out. If the diggings are 
shallow, he may be able to freeze the hole down; that is, when 
he strikes the thawed ground in the winter he will let it stand 
for several days, so that the frost can penetrate some depth; 
then he will thaw a few inches, taking care not to go through 
the frost. He will remove the ground he has thawed and let it 
stand for several days more, allowing the frost to penetrate 
deeper, when he thaws a few inches more and takes out the 
earth; but if he ever allows his fires to thaw the ground to the 
thawed earth below, which often happens, the water rushes in 
and he has to abandon his prospect hole. But if it is any great 
distance to bedrock he can not freeze down. For this reason 
the prospector has never been able to prospect the ground to 
any great depth, where it is not frozen, to know whether there 
is placer gold in paying quantities or not. In the thawed dis- 
trict I have described it is believed by a great many prospectors 
that there is very rich placer ground, but no one has been able 
to determine the question, for the reason that the flow of water 
in the gravel prevents them from sinking to a sufficient depth 
to determine. If it had not been for the frozen condition of 
the country around Fairbanks, none of the rich claims in that 
district could have been discovered, or worked had they been 
discovered, for the reason that water would have flowed into 
the prospect hole faster than it could have been pumped out, 
and the diggings are so deep that it would have been too ex- 
pensive to construct bedrock drains and timber the ground, as 
would have been necessary were it not for the frost in the 
ground preventing it from caving and making it unnecessary to 
remove more earth than is required for convenient working. 

“Another great obstacle to the homesteader in Alaska is the 
great expense to construct ronds and trails; and, there being 
no demand for his crops in the vicinity where they are pro- 
duced, he must have wagon roads before he can dispose of them. 
If he raises hogs, they can be driven but a short distance, and 
he must have a read to drive them on. To attempt to raise 
cattle he must have capital to start with. Cows of an inferior 
quality will cost him from one hundred and fifty to two hundred 
dollars each, and to raise beef cattle will require three years to 
grow a steer for the market. To drive 2 or 3 steers or 5 or 10 
of them would cost so much to market them that no profit would 
be left. 

The farmer with means is the most conservative citizen we 
have; you can not induce him to leave the farm where he is 
prospering and take a chance in a new country until the pioneer 
by toll has demonstrated to a certainty that he can do better 
there than he is doing on his farm at home. 

“To make a success of farming in Alaska, a man must know 
by actual experience how to handle his land, when to plant 
his crops, and how to cultivate them; the methods used in the 
States will not produce results there. Another reason why agri- 
culture has not made greater progress than it has in Alaska 
is because the people who go to Alaska go there to make quick 
money out of the mines or trading with the miner. They are 
Jured there by the reports of the fabulous fortunes made oui 
of the discovery of rich mines. Farming is too slow to find 
attraction in their fevered minds. The construction of rail- 
ronds and opening the coal fields will be a stimulant that will 
cause Alaska to take on new life and will attract thousands of 


people; but they will all be looking for something more attrac- 
tive than the prosy grind of farm life. 

“Brigham Young was a great leader and his judgment and 
sagacity in those early days in Utah very clearly illustrates the 
situation in Alaska. After leading his little band of followers 
across the plains and settling them at what is now Salt Lake 
City, he started them to work constructing irrigation ditches 
and irrigating the land preparatory to raising crops. This 
method of farming seemed very slow and impractical, and some 
of them conceived the idea of going into the mountains pros- 
pecting; but when Brigham heard of it he forbade them going, 
under penalty of expulsion from the community without provi- 
sions, which would have meant starvation. One of the elders 
asked Mr. Young why he was so hard on them. His reply was 
that it would be better for them to starve than for all of the 
eolony to starve. If those men are allowed to go prospecting, 
and they find a good prospect, every one will leave his work to 
go prospecting, and we will be unable to raise anything to live 
on. We must first get our irrigation ditches constructed, and 
get farms under cultivation, and get our people taught how to 
do practical farming by irrigation, or we will never get irriga- 
tion started so as to get a practical demonstration, to know 
whether farming by irrigation can be successfully done or not. 
When that is once demonstrated, all who desire can go prospect- 
2e and there will be plenty who will prefer to remain on the 

rm. 

“The same rule will hold good in Alaska. The farming pos- 
sibilities there have never had a fair test, and never will have 
under the existing laws. 

“In this article I have explained why farming in Alaska is 
making so little progress. In my next article I shall endeavor 
to point out the remedy. 

“J. LINDLY GREEN, 
“ Seward, Alaska.” 


Seamen's Bill. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN E. RAKER, 


OF CALIFORNIA, 
In tHe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Wednesday, April 22, 1914. 


Mr. RAKER. Mr. Speaker, under leave granted me to extend 
my remarks on the senmen's bill I will print my letter of date, 
February 14, 1914, to Mr. J. S. Hines, publisher Pacific Marine 
Review News, of San Francisco, Cal., and his letter of March 
2, 1914, to which mine was a response. These letters are as 
follows: 

ISN T IT WELL TO STOP AND PONDER? 


The follo correspondence between Josx E. RAKER, Member of 
the House of Representatives, Washington, D. C., and the Pacific Ma- 
rine Review is most interesting: 

FEBRUARY 14, 1914. 


Mr. J. S. Hrxgs, 
Publisher Pacifio Marine Review, News, 
2 California Street, San Francisco, Cal. 


My Dear Mr. Hives: Yours of January 23, 1914, in relation to the 
La Follette seamen's bill, which is now being considered by the House 
committee in connection with the Alexander bill, which is practicaily 
the same as the La Follette bill, and in answer I simply acknowledged 
receipt of your letter. Now having more opportunity, 1 desire to reply 
to your letter more in detall. 

In yours of January 23, in which you request to hear further from 
me on this subject, your claim that the 5 the La Folletts sen- 
men's bill would annihilate the few ships remaining under the American 
flag; that only vessels offi and manned by Japanese conid operate 
on the Pacific; that it would be impossible to opcrate American ves- 
sels in the foreign trade; that travel at sea is now safer than any 
other; and that we could not transport at one time more than 10,000 
soldiers across the Pacific, while Japan could transport 800.000 with 
her merchant marine. 

If your claims were founded on fact, I would have no choice but to 
vote the bill; but upon analysis I find that oniy one of your 
specifications is true, or seems to be true, namely, that we have so 
few vessels in our merchant marine on the Pacific that we conld not 
transport more than 10,000 soldiers, and therefore are at the mercy of 
the Japanese, mas vou say, they could transport 800,000. 

Considering t we had a merchant marine when Japan bad pone, 
that we had seamen of our own visiting every port in the world, in- 
cluding the ports of Japan, when Japanese vessels seldom traveled be- 
yond the ht of land, there must have been at work some serions 
fundamen cause for our decay. 

If there were two merchants facing each other across Grant Avenue, 
both of them selling dry goods, the same kind of goods to the same 
at the same price. and one of them paid 25 per cent more for 
his than his competitor, and had 25 per cent more expense than 
his competiter, manifesty he wouid be compelled to Zo out of business 
unless he could buy his goods as cheaply and conduct his business as 
economically as his competitor; or, if that were impossible, if he could 


so arrange that his competitor would bave to pay as mnch for his goods 
and become involved in the same expense as himself. Suppose this 
condition arose out of contracts entered into, and that it was within 
the power of the merehaut at the disadvantage to abrogate those con- 
tracts at will, have you or your readers any doubt about what would 
happen? Now, this is exactly the position of our merchant marine 
with reference to the merchant marine of other countries. We had 
laws under which we bought our ships at 30 per cont higher price than 
our competitors. In the last Congress it was my great pleasure to vote 
for a bill which gave our sbipowner an opportunity to buy his vessel 
for the forcign trade in the same market and at the same price with 
his competitor. Under existing treaties we use our police power to 
assist the foreign shipowner to carry away from the port of San Fran- 
cisco a full set of passengers and a cargo of American products at the 
wages which he paid in China, Calcutta, Yokohama, Hamburg, or 
Trieste; that is to say, at the rale of wages of from one-third to about 
three-fourths of the wages which our ship, shipping her men in San 
Francisco, necessarily must pax. It a man can go to work on the 
streets at $2.50 a day for an eight-hour workday, he is not going to 
hire out to any vessel at the wages paid in any of the places mentioned. 
Nor would the men who come to San Francisco remain with those ves- 
sels unless their wages were increased to port wages, unless they were 
compelled. What, then, is the proper thing to do? Abolish the con- 
tract and leave the men who come to our ports free to quit and to de- 
mand the same wages that we pay in our vessels. How will such a pro- 
cedure drive the few remaining American ships from the sea? As I see 
it, it will pnt our shipowner on an equality with the foreign ship- 
owner and give us a chance to build up our merchant marine by getting 
out of a condition that we never onght to have entered. How can it 
possibly hurt the American vessels or the American ARROCES to set 
free an economic law which would compel the foreign shipowner to pay 
the same wages as the American shipowner does? Your comparison be- 
tween ours and the Japanese merchant mariue, while it is of course 
overstated, is 1 true; but that condition has developed under 
(Fisting law. To continue onward on the same lines would certainly 
drive the few remaining American vessels off the l’acitic. Henee we 
wrat to have the change. 

You suggest that under the La Follette seamen's bill only Japanese 
officers and Japanese crews can operate on the Pacific, It is hard to 
see how this can be the case under the bill. What price will they have 
to pay for a new Japanese crew in the Pacific coast port? Indeed, it 
seems to me that it would be so difficult to obtain one that they would 
be compelled to pay sufficient wages to the Japanese that they carry to 
take away any temptation that they might otherwise have to desert 
from their vessels in our ports. It is the foreign vessel that would 
have to pay the difference, whether she be 5 English. German. 
or Norwegian; and, frankly, I am not sufficiently class conscious to 
forget a interest of my country in the service of the shipowners of 
the wor 

You say that travel by sea is safer than any other, yet the lives lost 
in shipwrecks can casily be shown to reach more than 1,500 a-year for 
the last 10 years. The losses last year were such that Lloyd's had to 
face $35,000,000 as insurance. Rates of Insurance have been advanced 
until new steel ships pay 6 per cent in some instances, and the end is 
by no means in sight. This has plainly its origin in lack of skill, be- 
cause with modern improvements and modern aids to navigation rates 
of insurance ought to go down. But they are following the number of 
skilled seamen, in this, that as the skilled seamen pass away insurance 
rises. 

I want to give the American shipowner an equal opportunity with 
his foreign competitor. I want him to have the additional advantage 
that comes from hiring his crew in the home port under the supervi- 
sion of the owner himself. I want to nurse such skill as we yet possess 
and develop more by getting our own people to sea. I want to have a 
merchant marine that can ¢arry our troops across the Pacific should it 
become needed, which I hope it will not. I want men in the merchant 
marine that are subject to draft if they will not serve in the Navy. vol- 
untarlly in hours of danger, and 1 do not believe drafting will be neces- 
gary when our own ple are at sca under proper conditions. I want 
excursion vessels and coustwise steamers so regulated as to the number 
of passengers they carry, the number of boats that they have on board 
and the men to man them, that I can feel reasonably safe in taking my 
family on an excursion or taking a trip along the coast. 

For these reasons I shall vote for the bill, which I hope will pass at 
the earliest date. I am, 

Yours, most truly, JOHN E. RAKER, M. C. 

P. S.—You are at liberty to publish this letter in your paper? and, in 
fact, would like to have you do so, so that there could be no misunder- 
standing my position on the questions involved in the La Follette and 
Alexander seumen's bills. 


Manci 2, 1914. 


My Dran Mu. RAKER: I appreciate very much your letter of February 
14, and realize that you huve given me largely of your valuable time 
to go so fully into en ideas as to the operation of the La Follette 
seamen’s bill, should it become a law, in reply to my letter of Janu- 


y 23. 

Atter fully considering all that you have said, and referring, first, to 
the question of the number of troops that might be transported in Jap- 
anese and American- vessels, it seems to me that the question whether 
gapan could transport 800,000 men with her own merchant marine or 
not, in a serious consideration of the La Follette bill, is immaterial. The 
fact remains that Japan during the Russo-Japancse War did transport 
a great army, with all the ammunition and supplies of warfare, most 
expeditiously from Japan to Korea and Siberia, without the assistance 
of ships under any flag except her own. Since the war, through the Hb- 
eralty of the Japanese Government in paying large and helpful subsi- 
dies, that merchant marine has very materially increased. I hope, with 

‘ou, that it will never be used for military purposes against the United 

tates. I believe that you could satisfy yourself from the archives of 

3 that it is well within the power of Japan to 
transport 800,000 troops with her own mercantile service from Japan 
to the Philippine Islands, and to do it within a reasonable period and 
probably to her entire satisfaction. To combat such a condition all 
are acquainted with the helpless condition of the United States. 

Secondly. It is true that we once had a merchant marine, which prac- 
tically disappeared for two reasons: First, the Civil War, and, secondly, 
after the war was over, the great opportunities offered the Waun men 
of this country to scek their fortunes in the undeveloped. West rather 
than by going to sca, No man of any nationality will seek the sea for 
a living against the opportunity afforded for the ps 70 years in this 
country to labor on land. The question of wage. in this economie situ- 
ation, was something that did not enter into or affect the general situa- 
tion as against opportunity, 
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Further, if you will investigate the history of those Ships which you 
say visited Japan ports years ago you will find that they were not 
steamers, but sailing vessels. They were ofiecred by Americans, gradu- 
ates from the American whaling fleet, where mon went to sea not for 
wages but for shares—a school for American boys unexcelled in the 
world. They were not manned by American sailors. but were manned 
by the man of the then greatest seafaring race of the world—those of 
Great Britain. I have no doubt that you cau remember, in your early 
days, how the Snnday-school books of American always pointed the 
moral that the bad boys ran away to sea and the good boys stayed at 
home with their parents, and that every mother whose boy went to sea 
felt sure that he had gone to perdition. Can you remember, as a boy, 
of any parents in this country urging their children to sock a seafaring 
life, although the opportunity to enter such a life has always been 
there, either on American or foreign ships? Some few did go, but 
these isolated cases do not make a great seafaring race of men who can 
man ships of all character, in all departments, and mect the chango 
from the sailing ship, manned with a crew of 20 to 30, to the great 
ships manned with crews of from 240 to S00 men, 

ne United States Government, in order to man its ships with Ameri- 
ean boys, has practically maintained schools where boys are not only 
educated but paid a salary with the education—a service known as the 
United States Naval Apprentice Service—and even with this it has been 
at times difficult to obtain the necessary number of boys, These hays 
are fed, clothed, and trained at the expense of the United States Govern- 
ment, are sent to sea in United States naval vessels, and are induced 
to enter this service by glowing advertisements of trips around the 
world—in other words, sightseeing trips—and the present Secretary of 
the Navy goes further than this and proposes to give to these boys noat 
a 1 education, or one that dees not fit them particularly fur a 
continuance in the naval service, but that they may graduate, zo on 
ai and obtain positions which pay a hich salary. 

1 do not think that you. will gainsay the statement which 1 make 
that the higher you education the seaman the less the seaman will con- 
tinue at sea, for he—like every other human being—wants: to better 
himself, and, i So ey with an education, he can do it far more ensil 
on shore than he can aboard ship. The r on shore for ad- 
Yancement are unlimited, whereas ‘aboard ship he can only advance to 
the position of an officer. and such positions must be always limited, 

It is possible that this country is loading up with such an enormous 
number of the descendants of Slavs and other southeastern Europeans 
that In order to gain a living these men will be forced to go to sea, 
and it may be, under the workings of the La Follette bill and the in- 
creased wages whieh this bill is intended to create, that some advan- 
tage may be derived in relieving the pressure of tho. so-called sweat- 
shops, etċ., in offering a new field for such labor and take them out of 
this country. These people could not go to sea In American ships, for 
there are practically none, 

It is not apparent to me how this bill fs in any way going to benefit 
the American mercantile marine. 1 have given It careful study and 
have taken this attitude in my paper only because | am convinced 
that it will werk a great injury to that service and will not restore 
what you seem to infer will be brought about in your paragraph where 


ou say. À 

“ Considering that we had a merchant marine when Japan bad none, 
that we had seamen of our own visiting every port in the world, in- 
eluding the ports of Japan. when Japanese vessels seldom traveled 
beyond the sight of land, there must haye been at work some serious 
fondamental cause for our decay.” 

That is true, so far as the ships are concerned, but not the seamen. 

There bas been a fundamental cause for our decay, and such legisla- 
tion as the La Follette bill increases that decay. Other nations treat 
their merchant marine with the greatest possible financial liberality 
and help in other ways. It has not been a question of lack of enter- 
prise on the part of ohr people. It has been a piain blaze by other 
nations of government financial aid to expand their commerce upon the 
seas of the world. You must admit there is a difference. 

I know that you are very largely interested in the question of Immi- 
gration, and that you now have n bill pending before Congress. it 
would seem to me that there is an odd relationship between your Dill, 
whith absolutely excludes the Japanese, and the La Follette seamen’s 
bill, which welcomes the whclesale desertion of Japanese sailors in 
American ports. I should be very much obliged to you if you could 
give me further information as to how it is proposed to handie Japanese 
sailors who, under this law, disregarding the legal obligations under 
which they ship, desert and leave their ships in American ports. ‘The 
sailor is not looked upon as an immigrant in the true sense of the word, 
5 to-day the Bureau of Immigration and the Department of Commerce 

eep a very watchful eye upon all alien seamen entering the United 
States and see to it that they depart within a reasonable period. 

This bill, as stated by the framers and, it would seem to me, by 
the terms of your letter openly advocates the prime necessity of per- 
suading seamen of foreign vessels to desert their ships in American 
ports without fear of arrest; in other words, this is a great virtue in 
the pro law, because, having persuaded these seamen to desert, 
they or others can only be reshipped at the going wages out of American 
ports; hence an increased wage for the seamen. I offer no objection 
to an ine wage for seamen; in fact, I would like very much to 
See the seamen receive all the wages that their calling entitles them to, 
and that they should be treated, so long as they behave themselves 
and attend to their duties, as all worthy men in any calling should 
be (treated. There is no question about the attitude of this paper on 
that point. But it seems to me a most undignified position for this 
country to assume that It should desire the passage of drastic exclusion 
laws prohibiting the Japanese from entering the United States, on the 
one hand, and, on the other hand, to pass a law urging and abetting 
the same class of proseribed people to come into the United States 
under the guise of deserting seamen. Now, how do you propose to 
handle this class of immigration? Apparently, proyided the Japanese 
Government did nut interfere, this would open the way for unlimited 
Japanese immigration, or else a still more pitiful conlition would pre- 
vail, in that this Government should have passed n law to induce the 

ople of a proscribed race to desert their ships and. having persuaded 
them to come on shore, should then say to them. Now, you are up 
against another law of this country, and we propose to put you in a 
corral and keep you there until your owners take you back aboard your 
ship at the wages which we think you should be pald.” Surely, Mr. 
Rakkn, you would not put this were! in such a deplorable situation 
before other nations of the world, and I ask that you should go further 
in your analysis than you have in deciding the case of the two mer- 
chants on Grant Avenue, in order to appreciate this pecullar situation. 

With all due regard to what | bave set forth, there Is one point which 

rhaps has escaped your attention, and that is that the Japanese 

yernment has a very drastic criminal Jaw in regard to Japanese 


~Furuseth, of San Francisco, Cal., after his resignation as com- 


- On life-saving appliances, and the committee on revision, to which latter 
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seamen deserting their ship in a foreign port. and every seaman which 
the United States under the La Follette bill persuaded to desert his 
ship in an American pony would, on his return to his native land, be 
subject to trial and imprisonment for breaking the laws of his own 
country, So I am inclined to think that the only way you will be able 
to get the Japanese sailor off his ship, under the La Follette bill, will 
he to recognize not merely ihe inducement to come ashore and enter 
the Government corral until reshipped, but the inducement that be ean 
desert his ship, enter the United States, and remain in the United 
States as long as he sees fit, which will crhaps be forever, in view of 
the fact that he is a criminal under the laws of his own country, 

This will not pertain to any other nation than the Japanese, and, as 
I have stated before in other articles appearing in my paper, and which 
I now state again as a matter of fact, Japan is the only nation that 
can comply absolutely with the language test of the La Follette bill— 
can comply with all the terms of the bill—without any difficulty and 
can maintain thelr low rate of wage regardless of all the conditions 
of this proposed Jaw, No nation by law can bring about the abrogation 
of the contracts of purchase or initial conditions of competition which 
you set forth as pertaining to the merchants on Grant Avenue. 

It may be a desirable thing to pass this bill and bring about the 
vesult Which the shipowners and operators fear —that is, the entire dis- 
Appearance of the American flag from the foreign trade—if for no other 
reason than that it might force this country to a realization of the true 
conflitions, Either the ple do or do not want or need an American 
mercantile marine, and if they need one the only way they can get It 
is to pay a bounty similar to that all other nations have paid to accom- 
plisi the same end—and there seem to be some pretty wise men con- 
nected with other nations. 

In closing, I take the opportunity to note that you felt a great 
pleasure in the last Congress in voting for a bill which gave the Ameri- 
can shipowner an opportunity to buy his vessel ‘abroad for the foreign 
trade or in the sume market and for the same price with his competitor. 
Isn't it really difficult to understand that Congress, in attemp ing to 
raise the wages of the seamen of the world, through the La Follette bill, 
also deemed it advisable to paes a. bill offering an inducement for 
American money to be spont for sups built with foreign workmen, la 
foreign shipyards, and deprive American workmen and American ship- 
yards of that money? Yet there is a strange relationship here. . There 
are no American seamen to-day, and it is A tgp to raise the wa 
of the foreign seamen of the world just exactly the same as that bill 
proposes to rehabilitate the American merchant marine by putting 
the expenditure of American money in the hands of the foreign work- 
men. Is this legislation for the American and the American workman, 
or is ft legislation for foreign interests, which owe no allegiance what- 
soever to this country? Please think this over, Mr. Raker, for, while 
as yet apparently no American capital has been lured by this bait to 
build American * 3 7 in foreign shipyards, the day may come when 
it may do so, and this country and its interests will be deprived of the 
expenditure at home of large sums of money. 

"his publication stands for Americanism and all that helps America. 
It desires only a frank criticism of those things which it believes to 
be injurious to our own enterprises, and in that preat unprotected 
field—foreigzn commerce—not so much in the original cost of the ship 
as in the daily cost of operation, lies its fundamental economic existence, 


Yours, very truly, 
PACIFIC MARINE Revinw, 
Per J. S. HINES. ; 


were open for discussion. Amendments or substitutes could only be 
considered if submitted by one nation and seconded Dy another. The 
voting was, as in the general conference, one vote for each nation. 
The work of the separate committees, except the committee on revision 
to which the other committee reports were submitted, had been finished 
on the 20th, and the conference had taken a recess until January 8. 
On the 22d our commission met for a preliminary examination of the 
reports from the different committees, 

The report from the committee on life-saving appliances contains 
several distinct reductions in the existing legal or s atutory standards 
of safety. British’ law, promulgated anuary 17, 1913, to become 
effective March 1, 1913. reads in part as follows; 

“RULES FOR FOREIGN-GOING PASSENGER STEAMERS, INCLUDING EMIGRANT 
SHIPS. 


“Rete A.—<A ship of this class shall carry lifeboats in such number 
and of such capacity as shall be sufficient to accommodate the (otal 
number of persons which is carried, or which the ship is certificd to 
carry, whichever number is the greater.” 

ce report of the committee on life-saving appliances provides 
approved lifeboats for 75 per cent of all persons on board, using the 
following lan 

“If the before-mentioned lifeboats do not provide accommodations 
for at least 75 per cent of the persons, then additional lifebonts, of 
cither class 1 or class 2, shall be provided, so thore is accommodation 
for at least 75 per cent of all persons. 

“(c) Accommodation shall be provided either in lifeboats of class 1 
Si class 2 or by pontoon rafts of approved type and construction for 

ersons.” 

e British law, dealing with the manning of life-saving appilences 
issued by the board of trade, 1911, determines the number of seamen 
in the deck department of emigrant ships and passenger vessels com- 
ing under that designation The schedule is based upon the cubie feet 
9 of boats (carrying capacity of boats) and determines that four 
out of every five of the deck crew shall be “bona fide able-bodied sea- 
men” or men of higher rating: that fs to say, men of greater expe- 
rience and holding positions on board ship as a result of such greater 
experience and higher ekill. The manning of lifeboats adopted by the 
committee on life-saving appliances provides that— 

“(a) For each boat or raft. required to be carried on the ship effi- 
= boat hands must be carried in accordance with the following 
scale: 

“If the boat or raft is capable of carrying 60 persons or less, 3 
efficient boat hands: 61 to 85 persons, A efficient bònt hands: 86 to 110 
pesons, 5 efficient boat hands; 111 to 160 persons, 6 eficient boat 

ands; 161 te 210 persons, 7 efficient boat hands, and 1 additional 
efficient boat hand shall be carricd for every extra 50 persons which 
the boat is capable of carrying. 

“(b) An ‘efficient boat hand shall be defined as a member of tho 
crew who has been trained in launching, lowering, and detaching life- 
boats, and in the use of oars, and has poten himself qualified to 
handle lifeboats. Efficient boat hands shal! be able to understand and 
answer the orders relating to ilfeboat service and duties. Efficient boat 
hands shall have a certificate as such, which certificate shall be issued 
under the authority of the administration.” 

The “efficient boat hand“ may come from the deck force or deck 


Hon. Jony E. Raker, M. C. 


House of Representatives Washtugton, D. C. officers of the vessel. The rule was deliberately so drawn that the 
+ à . . 


orders of the officers could be transmitted through interpreters. This 
is in distinet eee ey to the standards Jaid down by our courts, who 
have held In the case of In re Pacific Mail Steamship Co. (C. C. V. 
64, p. 410) that a crew which does not understand the orders of the 
officers is so ineficient that it forfeits the vessel's right to limitation 
of liability under our law. If is further in distinct opposition to the 
action of the House of Representatives in the Sixty-second Coneress 
and the action of the Senate of the United States in the Special session 
of the Sixty-third Congress, where it was enacted that 75 per cent of 
the crew of a vessel in each department thereof must understand the 
orders of the officers of such vessel. The number is a further reduse. 
tion of the lega) standard in this, that the present presumption of law 
is that all the crew of a lifeboat shall be efficient and the crew of a 
lifeboat is, according to its size and carrying capacity, from 7 to 11, or 
more, The report provides that there shall be lifeboat drills in harbor 
at least once every fortnight. The report of the committee on life- 
saving appliances in dealing with old ships provides: 

Aa A boat or raft which has been accepted by the administration 
of a contracting state on board an existing vessel may be accepted in 
prae of a lifeboat or life raft, respectively, until the ist of January, 


Marcu 12, 1914. 
Mr. J. S. HINES, 
Publisher Pacific Marine Rericw, 
25 Celifornia Street, San Francisco, Cal. 

My Dear Mr. Hrxes: Your letter of March 4 advising me that you 
would send me the March number of the Pacific Marine Review at hand. 
Will be pleased to receiye and read the same. ‘The letter of March 2 
was received. ‘There are many matters in your letter worth deep con- 
sideration and requiring most careful and thoughtful consideration. 
The question of deserting Asiatics is one of much A e Under- 
stand the bill provides for this, but if ft does not, will see to it. Will 
take the subject up later and advise you as to my views. 

Greatly appreciate your thoroughness on this snbject, for you speak 
us one who has given It much study and investigation. 

With kindest regards, 1 am, 

Yours, most traly, JOHN E. Raker, M. C. 


These letters bave been printed in the Pacific Marine Review 
in April, 1914, issue. 

I am inserting in this same connection the report to the 
President of the United States, submitted by Mr. Andrew 


“(b) The requirement that pontoon lifeboats shall have the bottom 
and deck made of two thicknesses with textile material between. and 
the full amount of freeboard specified for boats of this type need not 
be Insisted upon until the Ist of January, 1920. 

(a, The requirement that all boats and davits shall be of sufficient 
strength to enable them to be safely lowered when loaded with their 
full complement of oe and equipment, and the requirement that 
the davits must be fitted with a year of suficient power to turn out 
the boat against a list need not be insisted upon.” 

New vessels are defined as vessels whose keels are laid three months 
or more after the date of ratification of the convention ; so that existing 
vessels may continue to carry their present life-saving appliances and 
a crew of a lower standard than the one accepted to-day, 

ane? report from the committee on wireless tclegraphy reads, in part, 
as follows: 

“(a) All ships engaged in international trade and having on board 50 

rsons or more, including both passengers and crew or either, shall be 
fitted with a wireless telegraphy apparatus. 

b Provided always that each of the signatory States may, if the 
route and the conditions of the voyages are such as to render a wire- 
less installation unreasonable or unnecessary, exempt from this obli- 


missioner from the United States to the International Confer- 
cuce of Safety of Life at Sea, which met in London, England, 
November 12, 1913. This report is as follows: 
SAFETY OF LIFE AT SEA. 
WASHINGTON, D, C., January , 2914 
Mr. PRESIDENT: On December 22 I sent the following cable: 
“To the PRESIDENT ÓF THE UNITED STATES, 
* Washington: 

Commission to-day considered committee reports. They contain pro- 
visions reducing existing standards of safety. Being true to safety, I 
can not sign any convention containing them. I tener my resignation, 
to be effective at once.” 5 

In surrendering back to you the commission and in explanation of 
my action. T beg to submit the following report: X 

The conference was divided into five committees, as follows: Com- 
mittee on certificates. committee on safety of construction, committee 
oa wireless telegraphy, committee on safety of navigation, committee 


tion— > 
501 Ships which do not go more than 130 sea miles from land during 
their voyages. x 

In] Ships which do not regularly or usually have 30 or more per- 
sons on board, but which take on board for a part of their voyages cargo 
hands: Provided, That this exception shall not be granted to ships 
trading from one continent to another or going outside the limits of 
80° north and 30° south.” x 

On the question cf keeping a constant watch, vessels having 25 or 
more passengers and an average speed of 15 knots or more, or vessels 
of an average speed of 13 knots and having on board 200 persons or 
more and on a voyage extending 500 miles between two consecutive 


committee was assigned the duty of preparing the convention in accord- 
nnee with the report from the other committee. 

The main part of the rules of the conference was one yote for each 
nation. The rule in the committee cn which I served—the committee 
on life-saving appliances had topresentatives from all the diferent 
sitions represented. Under its rules of procedure the chairman stated 
the proposition in the agenda, and when they received a second they 
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ports, shall keep a constant watch. Others are regulated in a different 
way; that is to say, they need not have two skilled wireless operators, 
This is in direct opposition to our law, approved June 23, 1912, which 
provides in un act te amend an act entitied “An act to require appa- 
ratus and operators for radio communication on certain steamers,” ap- 
proved June 24, 1910- ; 

“That from and after October 1, 1912, it shall be unlawful for any 
steamer of the United States or of any foreign country navigating the 
ocean or the Great Lakes and licensed to 1 or carrying. 50 or more 

rsons, including passengers or crew or both, to leave or attempt to 
eave any port of the United States unless such steamer shall be 
equipped with an efficient apparatus for radio communication, in good 
working order, capable of transmitting and receiving messages over a 
distance of at least 100 miles, day or night. * * Phe radio 
3 must be in charge of two or more persons skilled in the use 
of such apparntat one or the otber of whom shall be on duty at all 
times while the vessel is being navigated.” 

To this our law has the following proviso: 

“ Provided, That on cargo steamers, in lieu of the second operator 
provided for in this act, there may be substituted a member of the 
crew or other person who shall be duly certified and entered in the 
ship's log as competent to recelve and understand distress calls or other 
usual calls indicating danger, and to aid in maintaining a constant wire- 
Icss watch so far as required for the safety of lives.” 

The report of the committee on certificates contains, in paragraphs 
7 and S. the following: 

7. Each signatory State shall accept the certificates of the other 
signatory States for all purposes covered by the convention as of force 
equal to that of the certificate issued to its own ships. 

8. A vessel holding the above-mentioned certificate shall be subject 
to control by the officials in ports of other signatory States in so far 
as those cfficiais may ascertain that there is a valid certificate on board, 
and, if necessary, that the conditions of her seaworthiness conform 
substantiaily to her certificate so as to enable her to go to sea without 
danger to her passengers and crew.” 

As I understand these clauses, our surveyors’ rights on foreign vessels 
in our ports will be, under ordinary conditions, limited to ascertaining 
whether the vessel has an international certificate and, if so, that it 
is not too old. As I understand the existing conditions, it is that for- 
eign vessels coming to American ports must come up to the same stand- 
ard as laid down for American vessels unless exemptions bave been 
made by domestic law. In other words. that those things are now under 
the control of our own Government and that these quoted sections in 
the certificate wil' surrender that power and make it a matter of inter- 
national treaty. I do not undertake to pass any opinion upon whether 
this is in contravention to our instructions, but it seems to me to be so, 
As a result of the aboxe-quoted facts, and what I understood and now 
understand to be the facts, I followed the dictates of my conscience 
and tendered my resignation in order that I might come back here to 
report the matter to you. 

I accepted the appointment in the belief that our own commission 
would respect and stand for such actions dealing with safety at sea as 
were part of our law and as had been determined by the House of Rep- 
resentatives In the Sixty-second Congress, and by tbe United States 
Senate in the extraordinary session of the gs Congress. After 
being informed of my appointment, I received a document purportin: 
to be instructions to the American delegation concerning efficiency o 
officers and crews of vessels and dealing with efficient men to handle 
the boats. I at once submitted a communication to the Secretary of 
Commerce. in which I tried to analyze these purported instructions, 
finally stating that I could not accept them as instructions. His an- 
swer was that they were not instractions but tentative suggestions. 
Later on I received from Commissioner Chamberlain three documents 
marked Confidential.“ They ore records of preliminary meetings be- 
tween representatives of Great Britain and Germany and Great Britain 
and France. and a memorial of instructions from the Imperial Govern- 
ment of Germany to its delegates. In the very hasty examination of 
the same that it was possible for me to make prior to my departure 1 
found that they, in so far as boats and men to handle them were con- 
cerned, corresponded with the so-called tentative suggestions for the 
instruction of the delegates of the United States. In the committee on 
life-saving aes of the conference I quickly found that no changes 
would be made from the agreements tentatively arrived at in the pre- 
liminary conference between those nations. In the second meeting of 
our delegation. on November 12, it was determined that— 

“No member of this commission shall advocate in subcommittee or 
in full conference any proposition upon which the sense of the commis- 
sion has not been ascertained nor any proposition not sanctioned by 
the majority vote of the commission.” 

I had tentatively determined for myself the 1 that I would 
follow, and I had intended to distribute the following statement to at 
— the English-speaking members of the committee on life-saving 
a ances: 

PR Bear in mind, when a ship is lost, the 5 may make a profit, 
the owner sar get more than the value of his ship, the merchant may 
lose nothing, but may, and very often does, get more than the value of 
the cargo back. In the same way the underwriter averages bis losses. 
and 15 the whole makes a profit on the insurance of the ship out of his 
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“ Limitations of shipowners’ liability was unknown to common law. 

During the time preceding the enactment of limitation of ship- 
owners’ liability the shipowner was responsible in damages to the 
traveler or shipper or their heirs for any loss of life or injury to life or 
loss or injury to property other than arising out of ‘acts of God’ or 
“acts of public enenies.” 

“The shipowner might lose his all by wrongful act, neglect, or de- 
fault if be failed in furnishing a vessel seaworthy in all respects in her 
hull, tackle, apparel, furniture, and crew. 5 

“Thus safety of life and property at sea had for Its support one 
of the dominating forces in individuals and associations, that of self- 
interest and self-preservation. 8 

In Great Britain the laws of 1854, in the United States the laws 
of 1851 deprived safety of this powerful support and it became ncees- 
sary to enact laws providing for inspection of passenger vessels, in or- 
der that the traveler might have some consideration. 

“The limitation of shipowners’ liability began In Great Britain in 
the time of George II, and was extended under Geor; ll. it then 
dealt chiefly with collision, and had aren to freight only. In 
1854 it was extended so as to have application to life and injury. Lia- 
bility was then limited so that no more than £15 per registered ton 
could be collected from the owners of the vessel; ju 1862, the Iability 
was reduced to £8 per registered ton in case of freight; but liability 


for loss of life and injury sustained was left at £15, which is the total 
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* ation of s woners liability in the United States was en- 
acted on March 3, 1851, amended on June 26. 1884. and further 
es to „ — ee Pome 72 . 

Las providing for inspection and regulation of emigrant ships w. 
enacted in 1854 in Great Reiten. S 2 

“In the United States the inspection law was passed In 1871, the 
passenger act in 1882. . 

“ Laws are not enacted in either country except to meet and comply 
with a somewhat general demand and then only to deal with some rec- 
ognized evil and the enactment of these laws signify the recognition 
that something must be done to assist the conscience of the shipowner 
since his self-interest has been so much reduced. 

“The laws dealing with emigrant and passenger vessels were gencral 
in both countries, and the power to make rules under the general laws 
were conferred in Great Britain upon the beard of trade, In the United 
States upon the Bureau of Inspection. 

“The poe to make laws having been delegated, any rules or laws 
made and obeyed would very largely act as a bar to any accusation of 
wrongful act, negligence, or default, and thus tend to an election on the 
part of the shipowner to refrain from using the limitation of ship- 
owner's liability and to stand trial under the ‘common law.“ He may 
at any rate try one case, denying negligence. and if he loses he may 
seek shelter of limitation of liability In the rest. Laws or rules adopted 
must therefore be sufficient to guarantee reasonable safety or the ship- 
owner will be able to shed 1 while safety is diminishing. 

“After the enactment of * inspection laws" and ' the passenger acts’ 
it was found that whenever the rules were not sufficiently effective and 
definite—when the standards adopted were not sufficiently bigh—they 
served no practical pu in securing safety but were used by ship- 
owners as 4 shield against claims for damages and both the Parliament 
of Great Britain and the Congress of the United States from time to 
time laid down some additional 3 established new or higher 
standards, and extended the powers of their departments vested with 
power to make regulations. 

“Up to the enactment of the passenger act the number of ngers 
to be carried was frankly based upon tonnage in so far as it was not 
based upon discretion arising out of possible loss to the owner, ‘The 
passenger act of Great Britain defined the meaning of the words * emi- 
grant ship’ in paragraph 268 of *merchant shipping aets, and of 

ssenger steamer’ in paragraph 267 ‘merchant shipping acts,’ and 
then based a number of passengers upon the deck space with the proviso 
that there should be no more than two passenger decks, and that the 
deck next below water line should be the lowest passenger deck. 

“A farther proviso was attached that a limited number of cabin pas- 
sengers, based upon the tonnage of the vessel, might be carried in the 
cabins or deck houses. The cabin passengers were provided with 36 
clear superficial feet of space, and it was prm iced that no one should 
be considered a cabin passenger unless such space was allotted to him. 
All others were considered as steerage passengers, and they were to 
have 15 clear superficial fect on the upper passenger deck or 18 clear 
superficial feet on the lower deck; the height between these decks must 
not be less than 6 feet, and under certain conditions the passengers on 
the lower passenger deck were provided with 25 clear superficial feet. 

“The law providing that no passengers should be carried on more 
than two decks was repealed in 1906 to such extent as to make it read 
‘no passengers on more than one deck below the water line.“ thus leav- 
ing the shipowner to have as many passenger decks as might be con- 
sistent with stability. All passenger decks are measured in the ton- 
nage, so that the number of passengers to be carried is still based upon 
the tonnage. 

“The passenger act of the United States provided for a minimum 
height between the decks, and that 21 superficial fect should be meas- 
ured for each passenger on the lowest passenger deck or 18 superficial 
feet on other decks. The number of passenger decks was always left at 
the sbipowner's discretion, but the equivalent of 1-ton space was 
allotted to each passenger. 

It will be secn that the principle underlying the regulations as to 
the passengers is ‘tonnage. The same rule of tonnage has been fol- 
lowed as to life-saving appliances. 

“Tt is respectfully submitted that there is, or ought to be, a funda- 
mental distinction between cargo and passengers. and that no ves- 
sel should be permitted to take any more passengers than she can carry 
safely, with health and reasonable comfort. 

“No passenger vessel should be permitted to go to sea unless she has 
the proper appliances for the safety of passengers in case of disaster 
to the vessel herself. The best built vessels will, under certain condi- 
tions, float but a few hours, the only safety under these conditions con- 
sists in boats in which the passengers can take refuge while waiting 
assistance, and the boats themselves are of little or no value unless the 
vessel is provided with a crew which can lower these boats, take them 
away from the ship's side, and, with proper appliances, can manage 
them In rough seas. 

“Of course It is perfectly well understood that there are times at sea 
when boats can not be used, because they can neither be lowered nor 
managed after they are in the water. ose conditions, however, are 
rare: they are, in the true sense, the ‘act of God.“ and should have no 
consideration in any discussion or in any regulations dealing with 
‘safety of life at sed.“ 

“They are a condition in which the bandiwork of man and the pow- 
ers of man are of no avail, 

“It is notable in the legislation of both countries that shipowners 
have resisted new and specifie legislation as long as the public would in 
any way tolerate such resistance; but, step by step, as disasters proved 
the 8 for them, beyond any peradyenture, specific rules have 
been made for the building and the interior arrangement of the vessel. 
for the engine and boilers. and for such life-saving appliances as were 
calculated to be used by single individuals for the purpose of flotation 
for a very short time; boats and men to bandic them had received no 
real consideration up to the loss of the Titanic, There had been many 
serious disasters at sea, but they had not produced that earnestness of 
fecling which compels action. 

“The development has now reached the point In which the question 
is of life-saving he gn that are to be used by several at one time, 
for a longer period, and of the manning and management of those appli- 
ances. ~ 

“Safety demands that boats and men to handle them be based upon 
the number of passengers as distinct from tonnage, Up to the present 
it has been a question of tonnage and the property interests involved. 

“ Shipowners are resisting the present demand for boats for all,’ be- 
cause it will reduce the number o ssengers that may now be carried. 
Boats occupy room which could otherwise be occupied by 8 
They resist it for the further reason that boats predicate skilled men 
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to handle them. and this means additional expense. Boats reduce carn- | am not able to understand. To me it suggests that if rafts are the most 

ing capacity ; men increase expense. cient means of saying life, why carry boats? And why would not 
“It is true that the owner will shift the expense on to the traveler | vessels nipped with rafts be chosen by the passengers? 

aud shipper by higher rates. hut he now permits the publie to believe * On the question of manning of boats the committee adopted the fol- 

mar eas rere are n 8 22 a cova lige cavin: lowing as a definition of an ‘efficient boat hand’: 

ment, and manning; he points to the certificate of Inspection, an “*(b) An “ efficient boat hand” shall be dofin 

creetly keeps silent about its real meaning. To insure reasonable safety crew who has been trained in the launching, omen RUSA 

the certificate should feally mean what it Suexests to the average | lifeboats, and in the use of oars, and has proved himself qualified to 

reader; otherwise it should state that this particular vessel is exempt | handle lifeboats. Efficlent boat hands shall be able to understand and 

from the rule of boats for all, and efficient men to manage the boats answer the orders relating to lifeboat service and duties. Efficient boat 

when boats and men are needed. hands shall have a certiffeate as such, which certificate shall be issued 
* If it be deemed proper to exempt certain vessels from the rule of under the authority of the administration,” 

“boats for all and some real seamen in each bont, the fact should be “ Having thus determined the kind of men who are to be depended 

clearly placed on all the passenger tickets sold for such vessels, and upon to manage boats, the committee determined the number by specl- 

should be further plainly stated in all the advertisements issued by or tying that a boat having less than 60 persons shall have 3, less than 85 

on behalf of the vessel. shall have 4, less than 105 shall have 5, less than 160 shall have 6, 

The prospectus should tell the truth, and if the ger then | and less than 210 shall have 7 efficient boat hands. This is a distinct 
chooses to go In such a vessel he would do so with his eyes op — He | reduction of the present standard, because courts have held that all the 


would not be paying for reasonable safety under the mistaken that | men in the boats m st 
the Government had examined and certified the vessel as properly the officers, 1 ust know thelr duties and understand the ghee (a 


1 with life-saving appliances and seamen for the efficient han- 
hg of same, z 

“The element of safety dependent upon self-interest having heen 
Swept away by the law, the law must furnish an equivalent in some 
other law that shall give at least equal safety and shall be equally 
binding upon all shipowners." F 

‘Under the resolution adopted by our delegation I felt that I might 
follow these principles for myself, but that I had no right to submit 
them to members of the committee unless I first obtained the permission 
of our delegation, I had already sufficient reasons to believe that I 
would not obtain any such permission, and on November 26 1 was 
instructed as follows: 

“Definition: An efficient boat hand shall be a man trained in the 
launching, lowering, detaching, and handling of lifeboats and the use 
of oars, and shall also have served at least one year on vessels navigat- 
ing the ocean, bays, sounds, or large inland seas or lakes. Efficient boat 
hands shall be able to understand and answer the orders of the officers 
relating to lifeboat service and duties. The efficient boat hand shall 
have a Government certificate as such. Crews shall be drilled with life- 
boats, at fire quarters, and in closing bulkhead doors, under regulations 
prescribed by the administration concerned,” 

The chairman of the commission, the Hon. Josuva W. ALEXANDER, 
opposed this instruction as being contrary to safety and the position 
taken by the Senate, the House of Representatives, and the Secretaries 
of Commerce and Labor. 1 supported im to the best of my ability, but 
the instructions were driven through mainly by the insistence of Com- 
missioners Chamberlain, Uhler, and Bertholf, and upon a vote eight of 
the commissioners voted in favor of these instruct ons, two—Commis- 
sioners Alexander and Furuseth—in the negative. Having in mind the 
rules fa the committee and in the conference I realized that I would 
not be permitted to even defend the position taken by the Senate, the 
House of Representatives, and the Secretaries of Commerce and Labor. 
and I felt that 1 ought to resign then, 1 so informed the chairman of 
our commission, who suggested that I continue. I did so with the pur- 
pose of taking every legitimate opportunity to oppose both the tenta- 
tive prepositions in the agenda and the instructions of our own delega- 
tion. 1 consulted with some members of the committee itself, and they 
advised me that I would have some opportunity to place ‘ore the 
committee the position which I explained to them and which I held to 
be the right point of view. My action after that is described in the 
following statement. which I wrote and submitted to our commission ‘as 
n short review of the proceedings of the committee on life-saving uppli- 


ances : 

The loss of the Titanic crystallized the feeling that something must 
he done; the people demanded action on part of the separate nations. 
The shipowners, especially in the Atlantic 8 trade, met the pub- 
lie demand by furnishing ‘boats for all.” The British Board of Trade, 
prior to the Titanic disaster, had formulated and issued rules for the 
manning of ‘emigrant ships! under which the ‘deck hands must be 
men of the ev po of able seamen and determine the number of deck 
hands’ to be carried, not more than one in five of whom might be ordi- 
nary seamen. On January 17, 1913, the board of trade issued regula- 
tions, to become effective March 1, 1913, dealing with foreign-going 
passenger steamers, including emigrant ships, as follows: 

„A ship of this class shall carry lifeboats in such number and of 
such capacity as shall be sufficient to accommodate the total number of 
persons which ts carried, or which the ship is certified to carry, which- 
ever number is the greater.’ 

It will be seen that these regulations, issued in response to popular 
demand, are based upon the cy, of life, and take very little thought 
of either tonnage or dividends. This is changed by the committee on 
boats and davits,’ as will be seen from a synopsis of the 5 eke 

“The committee on boats and davits—on life-saving appliances—on 
which I bave been an humble member, has had under consideration the 
questions of W for launching of boats (davits), the number and 
kind of boats, the manning of the boats, the means of preventing, detect- 
ing, and fighting fire, and the organization of the s p's crew, for the 
purpose of making the rules effective. 

The committee determined that boats for 75 per cent of Persons on 
board would be sufficient, and that the remalning 25 per cent should be 
1 with rafts. I urged upon the committee thst this would very 
likely lead to panics; that it is a reduction from present standard laid 
down by law, at least in Great Britain; that there was no reasonable 
certainty that the crew and the men from the steerage would be willing 
to accept the rafts; it might result in the men with the physical 
strength using it to take the boats and leave the other persons to do the 
best they could. This argumen was of no avail, and upon a vote being 
taken by nations it resulted in the United States Norway voting 
against rafts and all the other nations for them. 

“I then suggested thät the absence of ‘boats for all’ should be 
placed on the tickets In the advertisements for 2 and on the 
vessel's certificate, in order that the passenger might choose for him or 
her self between the yeseels which had boats for all" and those that had 
not. To this I could get no second and no support even in our own 
delegation on the committee, and it was ruled out. Sir Normal Hill was 
granted the opportunity to explain why ne su port was given. The 
substance of his statement was that such application would prejudice 
the passengers against such vessels, and belicying that rafts were under 
certain circumstances more efliclent than boats, it would be “wrong for 
them to sanction any action calculated to deter the traveling pnblic 
87 1 — vessels which are equipped by the most effective means 
of saving e 

“Why under those conditions there should be only 25 per cent of 
rafts permitted, and why the traveling public should not be informed, I 


is not an improvement; it is in fact a lowering of the standard that 
already exists. + Germany, Austria, Italy, and France are not 
interested, because thelr men are trained in the navy. * è s 
Hag s me 3 1 oe 77 1 ere ae 55 Soest es whole propo- 
on, as a or new it meant lowering of the dard 
gay eer I closed by stating: . at 
„A hundred years ago, before the days of insurance and limitation 
K 3 x wy, the eet 1 shor 1 i aike 
e ua o take care o = 
he 8 few Sias snide h 55 pate life.’ Aen ate 
“It was, however, of no ayail. e one year was stricken out. Th 
understanding of orders is so modified that the orders may come tiroek 
an interpreter, and the Governments may delegate the issuance of a 
C 
stand who „unless national legislation shall interyene, can h 
authority to interfere between the muster and the seaman, pines 
standard is laid down for the master or the inspector. By what is 
* efficient *-to be measured? Who is to do the measuring? The work is 
3 work, and the * will, in the absence of definite law, be 
ut that is the situation now. Hence, the 
only change is to set pR standard which, while dependent upon the 
traveler, either under the 8 2 the limitation of hit e 
* on law or the limitation N 
8 To me this edi St ori 3 not of life. 3 
72 e same general terms n used about boats and davits, 
this might be understood, upon the theory that unformity is not im- 
portant or even desirable; but in the matter of davits e rules are 
most specific. In new vessels they must have gear which will permit 
them to be swung out against a list of 15° and must be stron enough 
to permit boats to be lowered with their full complement of persons 


“When it came to determining what should be considered new vessels 
it was naturally determined that vessels built or building at a specific 
date should be classed as old; vessels built after such date as new. 

“With reference to old vessels, it was determined that they may 


shall be double bottom and deck, with textile between, in order to 
prevent leaking, need not on old vessels be insisted upon until 1920, 


“The rules are to apply in ocean passenger vessels going 200 miles 
or more from shore. Passenger vessel is defined to be a vessel carrying 
more than 12 passengers from a port in a contracting State to any 

rt outside the contracting State, and that it be left to each con- 

cting State to what vessels it considers ‘ocean going.’ 

“When it is remembered that the average age of a vessel is 20 
ran the resolution about davits is most Interesting. It recognizes, 

rst, that davits are not now of sufficient strength; second, that altera- 
tions would be too nsive. Nothing but the consideration of cx- 
pam could dictate ef this resolution or the resolution that boats 

cid unsafe might be carried for another six years. Of course with the 
men to be carried as ‘efficient boat hands“ boats matter very little, 
Lifeboats are, when properly manned, real life-savin appliances ; when 
manned by men who are not real seamen they are of no value. 

“The powners insist upon being permitted to get their men from 
anywhere, regardless of previous experience or even knowledge of the 
language of the officers, and the committee, taking care of the ship- 
owners’ interests, agreed with the shipowners. I do not in the least 
question their sincerity; the point of view was that the safety would 
thereby be best subservyed: but my experience as a sallor makes it 
impossible for me to agree to the action which resulted, and safety 
at sea depends more on the human element than on any other factor. 
The drift from the sea on the part of strong and courageous men will 
continue and safety will continue to diminish.” 

It was intended as reasons why our commission should not agree 
to the action taken in the committee on life-saving appliances. When 
I sought to read it to our commission that privilege was denied, not 
by a formal vote, but otherwise. The chairman stated that he 
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certainly wanted to read it. Those who objected stated that I 
might file it with the commission. 1 did so, and verbally submitted my 
resignation to the commission, upon which I was informed that 
could only resign to the President of the United States, whereupon the 
meeting took a recess for dinner. I then wrote and sent the telegram 
in which 1 tendered my resignation to you. At the reconvening of 
the commission the same evening 1 handed a copy of the telegram to 
the chairman, Mr, Alexander, settled up as far as expenses were con- 
cerned with the commission, and then stated that I was going back 
to the United States on Saturday. If the commission paid my fare, 
I would go in the cahin If not, i would pay my own fare and go in 
the steerage. The chairman, Mr. Alexander, at once issued orders for 
my fare from London to New York. 

I was moved co take this action, 
ports had been submitted; second, because under the rules of the 
conference it could not be reached by any protest unless it came 
under authority of a national delegation; and, third, because it was 
me that the majority of our delegation would de- 
termine to give rad es to the reports of the different committees. 

of sympathy with action such as I have described 
and others of less importance which I have not mentioned, by ro- 
except Wait until the convention was to 
ave withbeld my signature and made a 

I feit that in the interest of safety 
might accomplish more by returning 
you. 

1 might have given 


first, because the committee re- 


and sufficient manned. 
that even to consider such a proposition would be to 
be treason to the 


have violated some of the 
rules or proprieti-s but I bad to follow my 
conscience and do what I 

Respectfully submitted. 


ANDREW FURUSETH. 
To the PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES. 


Appraisal and Investigation of the Pere Marquette by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. LOUIS C. CRAMTON, 


OF MICHIGAN, 
Ix tue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, April 27, 1914. 


Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, in the course of my remarks 
in this House in connection with the proposed Alaska Railroad 
bill, February 5, 1914, I called to the attention of this House 
for the first time the need of an investigation of the Pere Mar- 
quette Railroad, its financial history, its present physical con- 
dition, and the nature of the service it is rendering to the pub- 
lic. Thereafter, on February 11, 1914, I introduced Honse reso- 
lution 409, which calls for the most thorough and complete in- 
yestigation of a railroad property that has yet been attempted. 
That resolution is as follows: 


Resolved, That the Interstate Commerce Commission investigate the 
Pere Marquette Railroad Co. and report to the House all the facts and 
circums(ances concerning 

(a] The character of the service now being ziven to the public by the 
said Pere Marquette Railroad Co. and its receivers, and if there is fail- 
ure to render reasonable service, the reason or reasons for such failure. 

(b) The present physical condition of the equipment and other tangi- 
ble property of the said company. 

(e) The extent to which property and human life are endangered by 
ae E proper equipment or by lack of proper care and use of equip- 
ment. 2 

(d) The extent to which Inefficient or incompetent men are employed 
in the maintenance and o tion of the railroad of the said company 

(e) The present financial condition of the said company, the amount 
of its debt, both funded and unfunded, the circumstances and condi- 
tions attending the issuance of its stocks and bonds, the extent to which 
such issues of stocks and bonds resulted in benefit to the said company. 

(f) The financial transactions of the said company and its recelvers, 
past and present. 

(g) All the facts and circumstances leading up to the present condl- 
tion of the said company and the existing receivership: 

(h) The names, capitalization, and bond issues o all railroad and 
bridge or other companies controlled by said Pere Marquette Railroad 
Co. or its receivers, how acquired, the time of such acqu sition, and all 
facts or circumstances involved in such purchase or control. 

(i) The remedies that said commission would suggest for any im- 
proper or undesirable conditions that may be found to exist. 

(j) What legislation. if any, is necessary to insure proper perform- 
ance of its functions by the said public-service corporation. 

(k) What legislation. if xor, is desirable in view of the facts pre- 
sented by the report upon the investigation herein prov: or, 


NEED FOR THE INVESTIGATION. 
That resolution was referred to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce, before whom I appeared March 7, 1914, 


in support of the resolution. In the course of that hearing I 
spoke in part as follows: 

“The Pere Marquette Railroad is peculiarly a Michigan rail- 
road. It operates in Michigan 1,800 miles of lines, running into 
almost every part of the Lower Peninsula. The business welfare 
and the industrial development of the State are in an especially 
large degree dependent upon the proper discharge by it of its 
functions as a common carrier. For some time this great rail- 
road system has not been giving the service the State has a 
right to expect from it, and of late this failure has been con- 
stantly greater in degree. It has reached a point where this 
salue has become a serious menace to the progress of the 
State. 
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“The resolution that I have introduced and which is now 
pending before this committee proposes a thorough and complete 
probe of the affairs of the Pere Marquette Railroad Co. It 
proposes that this Investigation shall be conducted by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, a permanent, impartial, nonpar- 
tisan board of experts. There is no other authority with equal 
facilities for making such an investigation, or with equal ability, 
derived from training and experience, to conduct it, and there 
is no other body whose report of facts would be received by the 
public with as great confidence in its accuracy and impartiality. 
The people of Michigan are to-day being fed bales of figures put 
out by anonymous officials and allies of the Pere Marquette und 
purporting to show either that the road is giving proper service 
and making money at it under present conditions, or that it is 
on the rocks physically and financially because of the evils of 
governmental regulation. In either song we find the same 
chorus, “ Let the public keep its hands off and we will all be 


happy.” 
$ 


+ * * » 0 s 


“T believe that the situation is serious enough and that the 
interests of the public which are at stake are important enough 
to warrant this thorongh investigation by an impartial authority 
into the affairs of this public-service corporation, so that the 
public may be reliably informed as to the actual facts and may 
know how to proceed for the proper protection of its own inter- 
ests und with due regard to the demands of justice for all parties 
in interest. 

$ 2 2 $ $ $ 


“There are, in my judgment, two things wrong with the Pere 
Marquette, both of which must be corrected before the rond can 
be expected to play its proper part in the development of the 
State. First, it is grossly overcapitalized with oceans of water 
in its liabilities. Second. a great competing railroad system—the 
Michigan Central—bas had a too potent voice in its mannige- 
ment. To become a really great railroad system and really a 
public-service corporation the water must be squeezed out of 
its liabilities and it must be given a management whose first 
and only concern shall be the welfare of the Pere Marquette 
Railroad Co. and of the State of Michigan. 


** * s + + 


“To perform all of their present obligations the management 
of the Pere Marquette Railroad Co. must render proper service 
to the public, pay their employees wages in keeping with the 
times, and pay interest and dividends on mors than $110.000.000. 
In order to do this, their attorney says that the 2-cent fare law 
must be repealed and freight rates advanced 40 per cent. 
Before the constantly rising tide of bond issues reaches any 
higher point is it not desirable that there be a thorough investi- 
gation of the situation in order that the people of Michigan 
may know authoritatively about how much vf that $110,000,000 
interest and dividends should be paid upon? 


* > * $ $ 


„The State of Michigan is vitally concerned in this matter. I 
believe I am justified in saying to you that with scarcely àn 
exception they desire this investigation. It can not embarrass 
any program for the upbuilding of the Pere Marquette thut can 
stand the daylight of publicity. It will sound the death knell 
for any schemes of financiers who may desire longer to play 
football with the Pere Marquette and the industrial interests 
of Michigan. It will give the people of Michigan reliable in- 
formation for their consideration in connection with the appeals 
of the railroad for relief from taxation und regulation. It 
will place at the disposal of the Federal court a comprehensive 
view of the situation which will be of great assistance to it in 
its handling of the receivership. It will place in the hands of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission that complete survey of 
the Pere Marquette problem that will better enable that body to 
aid in its solution.” 


$ 


¢ ** 
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Later, after conference with members of the committee and 
with the chairman of the Interstate Commerce Commission, I 
addressed the following letter to Chairman Harlan: 


APRIL 18, 1914. 
Hon, James S. HARLAN, 
Chairman Interstate Commerce Commission, 
Washington, D. C. 


Mt Dear Mr. HARLAN: With reference to House resolution 
409, a copy of which I inclose herewith, and whieh provides for 
a thorough investigation of the Pere Marquette Railroad by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, and which I discussed at 
some length with you yesterday. 

Inasmuch as I am satisfied that you have not available at this 
time either the funds or the men with which to carry on this 
proposed special investigation in addition to the other work 
which you now have before you, I have given thorough consid- 
eration to the provisions of the physical-valuation law under 
which the Division of Valuation is now being organized and will 
soon proceed. 

As this statute provides for the careful appraisal of all of the 
property of the railroad lines as well as for a complete financial 
history of the various companies and their predecessors, the in- 
formation desired by the people of Michigan as to the Pere Mar- 
quette will in the course of time be furnished thereby through 
the regular work of investigation of your Division of Valuation. 

The present situation of the Pere Marquette property, how- 
ever, is such that it is important that that information be avail- 
able at the earliest date possible, consistent with the accurate 
and thorough completion of so great a task. 

Accordingly I hereby request of your commission that an 
order be entered designating the Pere Marquette Railroad as 
the first property in its district to be taken up by the Division 
of Valuation, and that in connection with the prescribed work 
of appraisal and inyestigation of such property all the informa- 
tion called for by House resolution 409 be uscertained so far as 
it may be practicable. 

Herewith I hand you the favorable indorsement of this re- 
quest by the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce of 
the House of Representatives, 

Permit me to tuke this opportunity to thank your commission 
for the attention that you have already given to the matters cov- 
ered by House resolution 409. Especially I wish to thank you for 
the results accomplished in the way of improved freight and 
passenger service by the force of six inspectors detailed to make 
an examination of the road, with special reference to the ques- 
tion of freight and passenger service. Some recent improvement 
in this service is no doubt largely due to the work of these 
inspectors. 

Thanking you for your consideration and courtesy in this con- 
nection, I remain, 

Yours, very respectfully, Lovis C. CRAMTON. 
ACTION BY THE HOUSE COMMITTEE. 

The request which I made in this letter was supported by the 
following resolution by the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce of the House: 

“Be it resolved, That resolutions Nos. 422 and 409, for the 
investigation of the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Railroad Co. 
and the Pere Marquette Railroad Co., together with copies of 
the hearings thereon, be referred to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission with the request that special investigations by the 
passage of these resolutions may be avoided and a duplication 
of work and expense be saved by giving preference to these two 
railroads in the proceedings under order of the commission to 
make physical valuation and ascertain conditions of stocks 
and bonds in accordance with existing law. This committee re- 
quests that in view of the representations as to the urgency of 
these investigations that the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
through the physical valuation board, shall make these investi- 
gations as a part of the work of valuation and shall do so com- 
mencing at once and proceeding as rapidly as possible + +» 

ORDER BY INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION. 

I am yery glad to be able to state that this request has been 
favorably acted upon, and the Interstate Commerce Commission 
has entered the following order providing for the desired inves- 
tigation of the Pere Marquette Railroad Co.: 


[At a general session of the Interstate Commerce Commission, held at 
its office in Washington, D. C., on the 24th day of April, A. D. 1914. 
James S. Harlan, Judson C. Clements, Edgar E. Clark, Charles G. 
McChord, Balthasar Meyer, Henry C, Hall, and Winthrop P. Daniels, 
commissioners. ] 

No. 6833. 


IN RE PERE MARQUETTE RAILROAD co. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission, haying been requested 
by the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce of the 


House of Representatives to investigate and report to the House 


of Representatives concerning the charneter of the service, 
physical condition of the equipment and property, financial his- 
tory, transactions, and practices of the Pere Marquette Rail- 
read Co,: 

It is ordered, That a proceeding of inquiry and investigation 
be, and the same is hereby, instituted into and concerning the 
several matters and things set forth and referred to in the pre- 
ceding paragraph of this order. 

It is further ordered, That this proceeding be set for hearing 
at such times and places, and that such persons be required to 
appear and testify or to produce books, documents, and papers, 
as the commission may hereafter direct; and that the investiga- 
tion be carried on in the meantime by such other means or 
methods as may be deemed appropriate. 

And it is further ordered, That a copy of this order be served 
upon the Pere Marquette Railroad Co. and the receivers thereof. 


STATEMENT BY CHAIRMAN HARLAN, 


With reference to this order, Chairman Harlan, of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, has made the following state- 
ment: 

“The Interstate Commerce Commission has instituted two 
proceedings of inquiry and investigation—No. 6883 and No. 
6834, the former reluting to the Pere Marquette Railroad Co, 
and the lattter to the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Railway 
Co. Hon. Lovis C. Cramton, of Michigan, introduced in the 
House of Representatives a resolution providing for an investi- 
gation such as has been ordered by the commission into the 
affairs of ‘he Pere Marquette Railroad Co., and Hon WILLIAM 
R. Green, of Iowa, introduced a similar resolution providing 
for an investigation of the affairs of the Chicago, Rock Island 
& Pacific Railway Co. and affiliated companies. 

“These resolutions were referred to the commission by the 
House committee with a view t determining whether the com- 
mission should conduct these investigations through its Divi- 
sion of Physical Valuation, thereby saving a duplication of 
labor. Asa result of the conferences had with the commission, 
the House committee. instead of recommending the passage of 
said resolutions by the House of Representatives, requested the 
commission to proceed with them as a part of the work of 
physical valuation, and the investigations above mentioned 
were accordingly instituted by the commission. 

“Both of the roads mentioned have been the subject of some 
criticism, and it is understood that the resolutions and the 
proposed investigations thereunder are deemed to be matters 
of considerable public importance by the House committee. 
The commission proposes to make a thorough investigation in 
each instance, will take up the work at an early date, and will 
prosecute it to completion as rapidly as may be possible in 
connection with the other important matters now pending before 
the commission.” 

We are accordingly assured that the Interstate Commerce 
Commission will institute and report “concerning the character 
of the service, physical condition of the equipment and prop- 


‘erty, financial history, transactions, and practices of the Pere 


Marquette Railroad Co.” and that the commission “will take 
up the work at an early date and will prosecute it to completion 
as rapidly as may be possible.” 

THE PHYSICAL VALUATION, 


Inasmuch as this investigation will be conducted under the 
physical-valuation act, approved March 1, 1913, the following 
provisions of that act as to the scope of the appraisal and 
financial investigation are of interest: 

“ Sec. 19a. That the commission shall, as hereinafter pro- 
vided, investigate, ascertain, and report the value of all the 
property owned or used by every common carrier subject to the 
provisions of this act. To enable the commission to make such 
investigation and report it is authorized to employ such experts 
and other assistants as may be necessary. The commission may 
appoint examiners who shall have power to administer oaths, 
examine witnesses, aud take testimony. The commission shall 
make an inventory which shall list the property of every com- 
mon carrier subject to the provisions of this act in detail, and 
show the value thereof as hereinafter provided, and shall 
classify the physical property. as nearly as practicable, in con- 
formity with the classification of expenditures for road and 
equipment, as prescribed by the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion. 

“First. In such investigation said commission shall ascer- 
tain and report in detail as to each piece of property owned or 
used by said common carrier for its purposes as a common car- 
rier, the original cost to date, the cost of reproduction new, 
the cost of reproduction less depreciation, and an analysis of 
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the methods by which these several costs are obtained, and the 
reason for their differences, if any. The commission shall in 
like manner ascertain and report separately other values, and 
elements of value, if any, of the property of such common car- 
rier, and an analysis of the methods of valuation employed, 
and of the reasons for any differences between any such yalue 
and each of the foregoing cost values. : 

“Second. Such investigation and report shall state in detail 
and separately from improvements the original cost of all lands, 
rights of way. and terminals owned or used for the purposes 
of a common carrier, and ascertained as of the time of dedica- 
tion to public use, and the present value of the same, and sep- 
arately the original and present cost of condemnation and 
damages or of purchase in excess of such original cost or pres- 
ent yalue. 

“Third. Such investigation and report shall show separately 
the property held for purposes other than those of a common 
carrier, and the original cost and present value of the same, 
together with an analysis of the methods of valuation em- 
ployed. 

“Fourth. In ascertaining the original cost to date of the 
property of such common carrier the commission, in addition to 
such other elements as it may deem necessary, shall investigate 
and report upon the history and organization of the present and 
of any previous corporation operating such property; upon any 
increases or decreases of stocks, bonds, or other securities, in 
any reorganization; upon moneys received by any such corpora- 
tion by reason of any issues of stocks, bonds, or other securities; 
upon the syndicating, banking, and other financial arrange- 
ments under which such issues were made and the expense 
thereof; and upon the net and gross earnings of such corpora- 
tions; and shall also ascertain and report in such detail as may 
be determined by the commission upon the expenditure of all 
moneys and the purposes for which the same were expended. 

“Fifth. The commission shall ascertain and report the amount 
und value of any aid, gift, grant of right of way. or donation 
made to any such common carrier, or to any previous corpora- 
tion operating such property, by the Government of the United 
States or by any State, county, or municipal government, or by 
individuals, associations, or corporations; and it shall also 
ascertain and report the grants of land to any such common 
carrier, or any previous corporation operating such property, 
by the Government of the United States, or by any State. 
county, or municipal government, and the amount of money 
derived from the sale of any portion of such grants and the 
value of the unsold portion thereof at the time acquired and at 
the present time, also the amount and value of any concession 
and allowance made by such common carrier to the Government 
of the United States, or to any State, county, or municipal 
government in consideration of such aid, gift, grant, or dona- 
tion. 

“Except as herein otherwise provided, the commission shal! 
have power to prescribe the method of procedure to be followed 
in the conduct of the investigation, the form in which the 
results of the valuation shall be submitted, and the classifica- 
tion of the elements that constitute the ascertained value. and 
such investigation shall show the value of the property of 
every common carrier as a whole and separately the value of 
its property in each of the several States and Territories and 
the District of Columbia, classified and in detail as herein 

required.” 

The action of the Interstate Commerce Commission in order- 
ing an immediate consideration of the Pere Marquette by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission Division of Valuation will 
secure for the people of the State of Michigan within several 
months an authoritative statement of what the Pere Marquette 
property is worth to-day and a thorough investigation of its 
stock and bond issues. Under the physical-valuation law, under 
which the division is operated, a complete appraisal of the 
250,000 miles of railroad in the United States is to be made. 
It is expected that this work will require five or six years to 
complete. The country is divided into five districts, and in each 
of these there will be about 50,000 miles of railroad to appraise. 
In the regular course of things it would have been several 
years before the Pere Marquette would have been reached. 
REORGANIZATION IS INEVITABLE, 

The present conditions surrounding the finances of the road 
are, however, such that a reorganization is inevitable. When 
the reorganization occurs I want it to be such that the interests 
of the people of Michigan will be protected. For instance, should 
the underlying bond owners foreclose and sell the road for 
the amount of their holdings, about $32,000,000, the stock- 
holders and other bondholders would lose. In that event the 
public should profit by this squeeze out of surplus liabilities, 
rather than the underlying bondholders. No one should be 


permitted to buy in the road at a low figure and still. by some 
financial sleight of hand, be able to still hold out $110,000,000 as 
the real liabilities. 

PUBLIC WILL NOW GET THE FACTS. 


Officials of the road are making constant and insidious appeals 
for lower taxes, higher passenger rates, and higher freight 
rates, and are at the same time holding down the wages of 
everybody they employ except the receivers. They are putting 
out all sorts of claims and excuses for their manifest failure 
of service and deplorable financial condition. In order that the 
people of Michigan may intelligently and fairly pass upon these 
demands it is imperative that the public have at hand complete 
and reliable information as to the present value of the Pere 
Marquette and as to how much of its liabilities represent value. 
The action of the commission in taking up the work in ac- 
cordance with that request will make undesirable the expendi- 
ture of Pere Marquette funds in the appraisal the receivers 
have engaged Dean Cooley to make. While Dean Cooley is of 
the highest standing and integrity, that appraisal would have 
been paid for by the Pere Marquette, and would not have been 
made under the impartial conditions which will surround the 
work of the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

I hope that foreclosure proceedings and other reorganization 
steps will await the conclusions of the Interstate Commission's 
investigations, but whether they do or not the public can well 
afford to await this report before passing judgment on the 
appeals for higher rates and lower taxes. The people of 
Michigan desire to deal fairly with this great public-service 
corporation, They are entitled to know the facts, and now they 
are in a fair way to obtain them. When they have obtained 
them they will be in a position to act both intelligently and 
fairly. It will then also be necessary for the żarrier manage- 
ment to deal fairly with the great interests of the people it 
Serves. 


Importation of Conviet-Made Goods. 
SPEECH 


or 
HON. GEORGE R. SMITH, 
OF MINNESOTA, 
IN run House or Representatives, 


Wednesday, March 18, 1914. 

The House in Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union 
had under consideration the bill (H. R. 14330) to prohibit the importa- 
tion and entry of goods, wares, and merchandise made in whole or in 
pare by convict, pauper, or detained labor, or made in whole or In part 
rom materials which have been made in whole or in part or in any 
manner manipulated by convict or prison labor. 

Mr. SMITH of Minnesota. Mr. Chairman, I am in hearty 
sympathy with this legislation. We can not help but recognize 
the fact that there are a great number of defectives in this 
world who need more or less care and attention. These must 
be supported, either in whole or in part, by the municipality, 
State. or Nation. 

The purpose of the legislation under consideration is to 
require foreign countries to take care of their own defectives 
and unfortunates, and to prevent the products of the labor of 
inmates of foreign prisons, hospitals, and other corrective insti- 
tutions from entering into competition with the free labor of 
this country. 

It is one of the duties of every Government to take care of 
its own unfortunates. Every individual citizen must bear his 
share of the burden. Every Government endeavors to reduce 
the cost of caring for the inmates of its own institutions by 
requiring them to perform labor, so as to become as near self- 
sustaining as possible, The products of this labor of defectives, 
whether it be the work of convict or other institutional labor, 
is sold to help defray the cost of maintaining the institutions in 
which the makers are confined. 

It is unfair to permit the products of this restrained labor 
in foreign lands to be sold in this country in competition with 
the products of our own individual free labor. Our own citizens 
have to support our own defectives, When our own labor is 
required to compete in this country with foreign convict labor 
a double burden is placed upon our own free laborer. Not only 
must he contribute his share to the support of our own insti- 
tutions directly, but through the displacement of his own prod- 
ucts by the products of foreign convict labor he is required to 
reduce his own earning capacity in order to relieve foreign 
countries from the obligation resting upon them to care for 
their own indigent and criminal population. 

The purpose of the legislation under consideration is to re- 
quire foreign countries to take care of their own defectives and 
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unfortunates. If we do not pass some such legislation as this, 


The following are the resolutions which were adopted: 


we would be inviting the Governments of foreign countries to | Whereas in the providence of God It has become necessary for the Gov- 


send to us in. the shape of manufactured products the means 
of assisting in taking care of their own dependents. 

There is nothing generous or charitable about this legislation. 
It is simply justice, All that this legislation contemplates is 
fair treatment for free labor. There is no equality or Justice in 
competition of free labor, either with this foreign dependent 
Jabor or with the coutract convict Inbor that exists under the 
systems In vogue in 27 States of the Union. 

One of the great problems presented to the American people 
for solution is how best to utilize the time and labor of con- 
victs so os to make better men of them and at the same time 
avold bringing their products into competition with the products 
of free labor. It is admitted on every hand that the convict 
must be kept employed at some useful occupation; but just how 
to keep him employed and what to do with his products are 
all-important questions. 

The Federal Industrial Commission, as a result of four years 
of investigation, recommended a bill similar to House bill 1933, 
which passed the House on March 4, 1914. If this bill becomes 
a law, as I hope it will at an early date, it will prevent convict- 
made goods from being marketed outside of the State in which 
produced. It has been estimated that 65 per cent of the convict- 
made goods placed on the market are sold outside of the State 
where manufactured or produced. Forty-nine per cent of all 
the goods manufactured by prison labor are produced under 
this system. The average daily wage for this contract labor, 
with an 80 per cent efficiency, is 65 cents. This would approxi- 
mate a wage of 80 cents a day if the efficiency were 100 per cent. 
In addition to this the employer of this prison labor is fur- 
nished with light, heat, and guards, and in most cases with 
space. It needs no argument to show that competition with 
this 80-cents-a-lay labor by free laborers having families to’ 
support is impossible. This contract-labor system is one of the 
oldest prison labor systems and by all odds the worst. 


The Cause of Humanity Demands Quick, Positive Action 
to Establish Peace and Prevent Further Bleodshed in 
Colorado. ‘ 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN R. FARR, 


OF PENNSYLVANIA, 


In tHe Horse or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Saturday, April 25, 1914. 


Mr. FARR. Mr. Speaker, immediate action on the part of the 
Government is necessary to prevent further bloodshed in the 
mining districts of Colorado, where the most intolerable and 
shocking conditions have for months prevailed. Law and order 
have disappeared. Open warfare exists between State militia, 
mine guards, and the miners, with the result that not only a 
large number of the combatants have been killed or injured, but 
that many helpless women and children have lost their lives 
under the most abhorrent circumstances. ‘The cause of hu- 
manity.and the welfare of Colorado and the entire country de- 
mand quick, positive action to establish peace in Colorado and 
prevent further bloodshed. 

I have received numerous petitions from the United Mine 
Workers and other organizations and telegrams from individu- 
als in my district protesting against “ the outrageous treatment 
of the striking miners and their families.” The petitioners have 
requested me to convey these protests to the President of the 
United States. Accordingly, on April 22 last, expressing appre- 
ciation of the tremendous responsibility now on. the President's 
shoulders, due to the Mexican trouble, and the prayer that God 
would give him the strength and wisdom to bear it with credit 
and success, I communicated to the President the protests of 
these organizations, with “the hope that you may be able to 
use your good offices to prevent further bloodshed and bring 
peace and order to that unhappy community.“ 

SONS OF VETERANS, SCRANTON, PA., PROFFER SERVICES. 

Mr. Speaker, I have the honor and great pleasure to present 
resolutions unanimously passed by Lieutenant Ezra S. Griffin 
Camp, No. 8, Sons of Veterans, Scranton, Pa., numbering 400, 
commending President Wilson and proffering their services in 
the defense of the honor and the glory of our flug. As a mem- 
ber of Camp 8, I heartily commend their action and rejoice in 
the spirit of patriotism that prompts them, as it did their 
fathers, to do battle for our glorious country. 


‘assembled, 


ernment of the United States to use the force of its Army and Navy 
in the present crisis of the Mexican trouble, and as we, the sons of 
veterans, sons of Union soldiers and sailors who fought in the War 
of the Rebellion, are organized for the perpetuation of the principles 
for which our fathers fought: Therefore be it 


Resolved, That we, the officers and members of the Lieutenant Ezra S. 
Griffin Camp, No. 8, Sons of Veterans, of Scranton, Pa., in a meeting 
o heartily renew our pledges of allegiance to the Govern- 

ment of the United States. 

Be it further resolved, That we commend our President, Woodrow 
Wilson, for the Christian fortitude, masterful diplomacy, and farsighted 
patriotism with which he has guided the destiny of the Republic under 
the trying conditions arising from the contending forces in Mextco. 

Be it poene resoived, That we. the officers and members of the Lieu- 
tenant S. Griffin Camp, No. 8, Sons of Veterans, do hereby tender 
to the governor of the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania our services in 
the defense of the honor and the glory of our flag. 

Respectfully submitted. 

WALTER SCHANZ. 
CHARLES W. BLUME. 
CmarLEsS F. MILLER. 


Unanimously gy Err at a regular meeting of the Lieutenant Ezra 8. 
Griffin Camp, No. 8, Sons of Veterans, United States of America, held 
April 21, 1014. 
C. B. MILLER, Commander. 
L. Schaxz, Secretary. 


Panama Canal Tolls. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM E. HUMPHREY 


OF WASHINGTON, 
Iy rue Hovse or Representatives, 
Friday, May 1, 1914, 


Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. Mr. Speaker, as there is 
a lull in Mexico and public attention is again being turned 
toward the legislation pending to repeal the present law in 
regard to the Panama Canal tolls, I desire to insert an article 
upon that question. It is interesting and entertaining. In 
classic phrase, its author shows the duplicity and hypocrisy 
of the Democratic Party as demonstrated by their party plat- 
form and by their present performances. It shows how a plat- 
form can be made, and was made, to catch the votes of those 
who oppose “ subsidy ” aud those who favor “ subsidy,” of those 
who were against the interests“ and those who favored “ sane 
business” methods. It is written by one who has long believed 
in the Democratic faith as exemplified by Jefferson, Jackson, 
and Cleveland, but who can not march under the banner of 
Wilson and Bryan inscribed with surrender to the British in- 
terests and to the transcontinental railroads. It is as follows: 


“THE LITTLE PLANK.” 


Polities make strange bedfellows. Seldom before has any one 
subject furnished a better opportunity for securing votes than 
the promise of free tolls through the Panama Canal.” 

Unappreciated by the general public, but well understood by 
vote manipulators, free tolls was a ship subsidy in disguise and 
was used for all it was worth in the Democratic platform and 
campaign. Then it was known as a war measure against the 
transcontinental railroads. Though it was in conflict with other 
well-known Democratic principles, it was possible of explanation 
and repudiation later, should occasion arise where that course 
would be profitable. Such conditions have arrived. 

All previous attempts through congressional legislation to se- 
cure ship subsidy had failed. 

During the last campaign ship subsidy, presented under a 
different name, free tolls,” enabled the Democratic spell- 
binders to secure the farmer's vote by representing it to be a 
help to him to market his products at reduced expense and in- 
creased profits through free use of the canal. Mortgages would 
be paid off, mansions would replace his shacks. labor would be 
plentiful, and mid seasons could be spent leisurely in Europe 
clipping coupons. There was to be no fooling this time; no 
molasses traps for flies; campaign promises were to be kept 
by the “keepers of the people” before and after election at 
the rate of one hundred cents on the dollar, gold. 

To the enemies of railroads was promised an immediate post- 
election opportunity to inflict a * knock-out blow“ through free- 
toll ship competition and exclusion from canal use. 

To those favoring ship subsidy was promised that their efforts, 
hopes, and dreams of years was to become, through the help of 
their former opponents, an accomplished. thing, shorn of the 
opprobrious term “ship subsidy.” No fooling; no molasses, 
Take it from me, no Wall Street tricks in this platform. 
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Was ever a more astute plan laid and gotten away with by 
any set of politicians for tickling voters and closing their eyes 
and reason to true conditions? 

Three little bugs rolled in a rug—the farmer, the railroad 
enemy, and the ship-subsidy advocate—contentedly gnawing on 
the same warp and woof, for light, the“ New Freedom,” 


All went well unril one S 

Sir Lionel Corden came this way, 
Opened Pandora's mystic box, 
Then stole away like a sly old fox. 


The platform, ‘pon which the mighty stood, 
Having gained the votes for which ‘twas writ, 
Must now in cold dishonor shrow'd — 
Be cast in oblivion’s deepest pit. 


From o'er seas comes a commanding call, 
Support your President; support him, all. 
National honor? Voters ponder, Congress ponder; surrender 
all for some one’s honor? 


Railroads in Alaska. 
SPEECH 


HON. MILES POINDEXTER, 


OF WASHINGTON, 
In THE Senate or THE UNITED STATES, 


Tuesday, January 20, 1914. 

The Senate had under consideration the bill (S. 48) to authorize the 
President of the United States to locate, construct, and operate rail- 
roads in the Territory of Alaska, and for other purposes. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Mr. President, it is not my purpose to 
occupy the time of the Senate in a detailed description of the 
resources of Alaska. The distinguished Senator from Mon- 
tana [Mr. Wasan] and my colleague [Mr. Jones] have placed 
in the Recorp statistics which carry almost incontrovertible 
proof of the enormous extent and value of the products of this 
greatest of all the Territorial possessions of the United States. 

I do not regard this question as one which concerns alone 
by any means the comparatively small population which now 
inhabits the Territory. It concerns in the most vital way all 
the people of the Pacific coast of the United States, and it is 
also intimately connected with the interest of the entire coun- 
try, both directly and indirectly. With the increase of popu- 
lation of the United States—I think some 16,000,000 during the 
last census period—when we consider that we have been ac- 
customed to have the new generation as they appear upon the 
scene given the opportunities afforded by a new country and 
new land upon which they may settle, with the incidental de- 
velopment of cities in which they may take their part in the 
beginning of society, it is manifestly a matter of vital concern 
that the only great area of public land which is left should be 
so governed and developed under such conditions that this 
equal opportunity which in times past has been the glory of 
our land may be preserved in Alaska. 

The question of a Government railroad in Alaska involves a 
development of that Territory, and a development so that oppor- 
tunity will be afforded to settlers who wish to go there and take 
their part in its benefits. Railroads would be built, undoubtedly, 
as the Senator from North Dakota [Mr. McCumsek] has said, if 
the Territory and its resorrces should be thrown open to the 
exploitation of great syndicates, whose capital gives them an ad- 
vantage in such exploitation; but when it is developed under 
tl ose conditions the fruits which will come from the develop- 
ment will not be enjoyed by the people, whose property it now 
is, but they will be monopolized by the favored few who do the 
exploiting. 

I will not speak, Mr. President, of the $400,000,000 of wealth 
which has come from Alaska to add to the luxury and the com- 
fort of most of the capitals of the world—to contribute to the 
enjoyment of the great houses of San Francisco, Seattle, and 
New York—a mere moiety of which if it had been spent in 
Alaska would have been able to produce there all the comforts 
of civilization, with its power to overcome the adverse conditions 
which have been described in that northern climate, for a perma- 
nent population, who would have their homes there, who would 
have reared their family altars there, who would build their 
churches and their universities. 

The object which this Congress should have in the disposition 
of the Territory is to encourage, as far as possible, the use of 
this great wealth in the Territory itself—to make it not only 
possible to support a permanent population, but to attract it, so 
that Alaska may come to rival the northern countries of Europe, 


which are inferior to it in resources and yet support on far less 
aren some 12,900,000 people. 

The debate over this bill is a repetition of the debate which 
occurred some 40 years ago when the effort was being made to 
secure aid from the Government in the form of donations of 
public land for the construction of a railroad from Lake Supe- 
rior to Puget Sound. The attack which was made upon the 
land grant proposed for that great transcontinental railroad, 
put forward in a satire of Proctor Knett in his famous Duluth 
speech, and which failed to accomplish its purpose. in 1871, is 
being repeated here by the Senator from North Dakota [Mr. 
McCumper] and the Senator from Wyoming [Mr, CLARK J. who, 
notwithstanding the object lesson, supported by the experience 
of their own States and the development of the great West, have 
their eyes blinded to the possibilities of this newer West. ; 

I have in my hand a little book which was put out by the 
Chamber of Commerce of Duluth, which is almost as amusing 
in the serious manner in which they seek to overcome the 
humor and satire of Proctor Knott's remarks upon that“ zenith 
city of the unsalted sea” by a sober statement of the popula- 
tion of Duluth and the post-office receipts as Proctor Knott's 
speech itself was; but it is pertinent as showing the shortness 
of vision which has characterized every step in the progress 
toward the settlement of our great domain. 

It is just as true in regard to Alaska as it was when Proctor 
Knott, with reference to the territory which would be opened 
up by the Northern Pacific Railroad, said that no one, of course. 
would have the hardihood to rise in his place and say that all 
of that land would not produce enough to support a grasshopper 
outside of the pine bushes which grew upon it. His idea, ex- 
pressed in that satire, was as far from the actual truth as the 
disparagement by the opponents of this bill of the agricultural 
possibilities of Alaska and of the timber and the mineral wealth 
of the 570,000 square miles of the earth's surface which it 
covers. One would think from their account that it was not 
worth the price of a Government railroad, which I will now 
attempt to show is necessary, if we are to escape private monop- 
oly under the modern conditions which have developed since 
1871. With the growth of the combinations of private enpital 
and with the ability through modern inventions to monopolize 
transportation and to control through transportation for pri- 
vate purposes great areas of the public land and to levy upon 
the resources of that land all that the traffic will bear, a Goy- 
ernment railroad and Government competition afforded thereby 
is the only way in which this ‘Territory can be developed so 
that the people will get the fruits of the development. 

Mr. President, the proposition to aid or to construct by the 
Government a railroad for the purpose of developing new lands 
for settlement and for opportunity for our increasing popula- 
tion, discussed here as though it were a new one, is not differ- 
ent in principle from the grant to our Pacific railroads, I 
want to call attention very briefly to the extent of those grants, 
not only a vision of the great area of land which was given 
them—every alternate section within a space of 40 miles upon 
each side of their track in the then Territories and within 20 
miles upon each side of their track in what were then States— 
but the value in money to those railroads of these grants, 
which was sufficient to pay for the construction of the road 
and without which the West would still be unsettled and partly, 
no doubt, unexplored, instead of being, as it is and has been for 
a generation, the granary not only of our own country but of a 
large portion of the world. 

In 1883 Proctor Knott himself submitted a report from a 
committee of the House of Representatives dealing with the 
extent of the aid which the Government had given to the 
Northern Pacific Railroad, and while the Duluth speech has 
been remembered—it is always true that something which 
amuses and delights the fancy finds lodgment in the memory 
of men—his more serious work, conveying information, has been 
forgotten. I want to read briefly from it, because it has a 
direct bearing upon the principle of the bill now pending in 
the Senate—governmental activities in railroad building: 


In 1874 the company, in its report to the Department of the In- 
terior, made an itemized statement of the amounts it had expended 
up to that date in sarveys, construction, equipment, etc., in which it 
appears that the actual construction of 530 miles of the road then 
built had cost $14,446,356.54, and that the “ general and incidental 
expenses during construction” had been $635,454.71, marok a total 
of $15,081,811.25, or $28,456.24 per mile; and this, it will be re- 
membered, was prior to the crash which took place In the fall of 
1873, when labor and material commanded higher prices than they 
have since. But deduct this $15,081,811.25 from the $51,019,402.99 
which the president of the company reports as the total amount ex- 
pended in the construction of 1,203} miles of completed and 170 miles 
of graded road anc there will remain $35,937,591.74, from. which 
deduct, say . cost of grading the 170 miles, and 
there will be left $33,377,591.74 as the cost of the remaining 6734 
miles, or $40,558.41 per mile. By referring to the report it will be 
seen that the total amount expended up to the completion of the first 
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530 miles was only $21, 1 rey or $40,289 per mile, including 
$1,108.278.05 for surveys, $2,72 .09 for “auxiliary and connect- 
ing rail and water lines,” $2,434, 346 25 for eouipment, a and $635, 454.71 
fer “ general and Incidental expenses during construction,” whatever 
that may mean. Yet if the president’s estimate is correct the simple 
construction of the 6734 miles which have been completed since has 
eost $9,000 more, mile for mile, and that, too, under far more favorable 
circumstances so far as the prices of labor and material are con- 
cerned. Why this should be so the company has failed to 8 and 
pia can not explain. Assuming, however, 133.40 = a th lies 

tween the two extremes,“ the cost would be 833 r mile 
$80,585,732.75 for the whole line of 2,409} miles, 

To aid in the construction of this road, Congress ted to the 
company, on certain conditions, 57,920,000 acres of land, of which the 
auditor in 9 800.830 cl already referred to says, according to the latest 
estimates, 4 will be available to the company; and the Presi- 
dent, in nis "answer to the committee, remarks with ‘seemingly some 
surprise that “the discovery has been made during the present session 
of Congress that con value of the grant, as a whole, is in the neigh- 


borhood of $100,000. 
In this, however, the ‘President is mistaken. Whether the value of 


the grant was ever considered chimerical, the undersigned do not know. 
but the fact that it is worth $100,000,000 or more was discovered long 
ago, The auditor reports that the company has sold up to June 30, 
1880, 2,600,000 acres for $9,000,000, and adds: The value of the com- 
anx's lands, vested and unvested, may be reasonably estimated at 
ee per acre; so that the lands unsold are worth, say, 39,900,000 at 
2.50, $99,750,000." Which would be $108,750,000 for the whole. 

Mr. President, that is what has been done for the Northern 
Pacific Railroad. That is the valhe which was placed upon 
those lands in 1883. It will not be denied to-day that that was a 
wise policy, notwithstanding the objections which were made to 
it at that time and the criticisms which have been made of it 
since. I do not think it will be denied that, on the whole, the 
disposition of these lands by the Pacific railroads has been 
wisely administered; that the sale of them for low prices, 
‘encouraging settlers upon them, has been in the interest as a 
whole of the Nation—developing its wealth. And to the wealth 
which the railroads received for this land grant, as disclosed 
in this report of 1883, must be added the scores of millions of 
dollars which have been derived from the sale of timberland, 
which are now invested in timberland still held by these rail- 
roads, and still regarded by this country as legitimate encour- 
agement, under the conditions then existing, of the development 
of transportation in its great territorial area. 

Why should there be a different policy with regard to Alaska? 
Conditions have changed so that it is not expedient and it is 
not practicable to encourage the development of a railroad in 
Alaska by the donation of public lands. It is not expedient, 
because the great areas of the public land have been exhausted 
coincident with the increase of population and the demand for 
land; and they should be conserved; they should be held by the 
Government, and either patented or leased or otherwise used 
under conditions which would save them from the monopoly 
that otherwise would inevitably ensue; but, it not being prac- 
ticable or expedient to encourage the building of a railroad in 
Alaska by the donation of public lands, it does not follow that 
railroads should not be built, and that the Government should 
not encourage the building of such railroads. The only other 
means by which the Government can secure the opening up of 
that country to permanent habitation by the development of 
transportation is by the building of the railroads by the Gov- 
ernment itself. 

Not only, Mr. President, have conditions changed with refer- 
ence to the control of the public lands, with reference to the 
ability of private parties to monopolize transportation and to 
inonopolize the resources of the country, but conditions have 
changed with reference to the attitude of the country toward 
governmental activities in what, in times past, were considered 
private affairs. Public opinion, the most intelligent instrument 
by which men can be guided, is very different to-day with refer- 
ence to Government railroads, Government control of transpor- 
tation, and Government ownership of transportation from what 
it was from 1871 to 1883, when the great parliamentary war 
was fought for the railroads to the Pacific Ocean across the 
great prairies and the Continental Divide. At that time it was 
considered dangerous for the Federal Government to enter into 
such activities; it was objected to as socialistic; and it was a 
long time after that before we had brought ourselves to the 
point of realizing that these great agencies of transportation 
were not private affairs, but were public functions, and brought 
ourselves to realize that the effort to control and regulate them 
was not something foreign to the Government, but was the duty 
of the Government. 

Those issnes have been fought out and worked out through 
25 years of gradual development. The Interstate Commerce 
Commission has become one of the great tribunals and adminis- 
trative agencies of the Government, devoted to the control and 
direction of railroads and transportation, its rates, and its con- 
ditions, Such control is not different in principle from going a 
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step further in those peculiar circumstances which, from a 
business standpoint, may warrant it—the peculiar situation 
which exists in Alaska—and owning and operating, directly by 
the Government, transportation, which is the very lever con- 
trolling the conditions of existence in that country. 

Mr. President, there is a great copper mine that illustrates one 
of the varied resources of Alaska, at Kennicott, on one of the 
tributaries of Copper River. Its !ocation can be seen on the 
map which hangs on the wall of this Chamber. I have seen it 
in operation; I have seen its ore, richer than was ever before 
dreamed existed—almost pure copper. The values for great 
quantities of that ore run as high as $75 a ton. It has lain 
there for thousands of years; it was worthless, and it would 
be worthless to-day if it were without transportation. That 
copper mine is owned by the Guggenheims. 

Now, suppose, Mr. President, to reyerse the situation which 
actually exists in most of the affairs of Alaska, that a person 
who had no interest in the mine should build a railroad to that 
copper mine and control the transportation which would be 
essential for the hauling of its $75 ore 132 miles to a seaport; 
the ownership of the copper mine would immediately become 
subordinate to the ownership of the railroad, and the man who 
controlled transportation could reap cut of the proceeds of that 
mine whatever the mine was able to pay; and such will be the 
condition of the owners of mines, of the owners and promoters 
of any enterprise in Alaska, with reference to those who control 
and own the transportation which is necessary to get their 
product to market. Mr. Guggenheim in some way persuaded 
Mr. Morgan to build this railroad. With the relations between 
the mine and its ownership and the railroad and its ownership 
I am not acquainted, but I presume there is a community of 
interest. I do know that the rates upon the railroad are based 
upon the value of ores. Whoever has had the hardihood to go 
into the Copper River country and undertake to develop a mine 
has been confronted, when he attempted to get its product to 
market, by the demand of the Copper River & Northwestern 
Railroad Co, for a careful estimate of the value of the ore and 
how much it will yield, and the tribute of all that the traffic 
will bear, all that the mine can stand, is then paid to this pri- 
vately owned road. If there is anything left, it has further to 
be levied upon and to pay its remaining tribute to the Smelting 
Trust, throug: whose hands it is necessary to go before it is 
converted into money. 

The development of Alaska, of its mines, and of its coal is of 
ho concern to the public unless the public can get some benefit 
from that development. A good deal has been said about lock- 
ing up coal mines in Alaska. I want to speak briefly for a 
moment of some of the physical characteristics of those coal 
fields, but at this point I only want to say that, so far as I can 
see, the only benefit from a public standpoint that can be de- 
rived from opening these coal fields will be a cheaper price of 
coal to the consumers of coal. The only way in which that can 
be secured is by a transportation system which is beyond the 
control of any private monopoly. It is conceded on all hands 
that conditions in Alaska are such that it is impossible that 
private competition should ever produce a railroad to compete 
with the monopoly which heretofore has controlled all of the 
business and all of the interests of that Territory. That is the 
situation which confronts Congress in determining whether or 
not a transportation system owned, controlled, and operated by 
the Government shall be authorized by this act. 

It is said, i pursuance of the objection and the obstruction 
which at every stage of the opening up of our country have met 
the efforts of those who are seeking to develop it, that there are 
no agricultural possibilities in Alaska; that its coal is worth- 
less; that it is an inhospitable, unattractive, uninhabitab!e land. 
Why, Mr. President, it is washed by a tropical current which, 
in its mighty sweep around the great gulf of Alaska, laves its 
shores with the tepid waters of the Philippine Islands and makes 
there a climate which is as mild and as genial as that of this 
Capital City. Other harbors are there open the year round, and 
lands where the growing season is not three months, as was 
said by some Senator on the floor yesterday, but five and six 
months, and where agricultural produce is already being raised 
and being sold in the Seattle market. 

I was talking this morning with a gentleman whose training 
tends toward accuracy of statement, whose powers of observa- 
tion are trained by scientific employment, and he told me that 
in the vicinity of Fairbanks, a portion of Alaska which I have 
not personally visited, where he was a year or two ago, he 
saw the finest. gardens that he ever saw in his life; that he saw 
growing there the finest celery which he had ever seen; and 
that the crop which he saw growing at the time he was there 
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was the second crop which had been raised upon the land that 
sen son. 

As said before, this great Territory has an area of 570.000 
square miles, and of course it has many varieties of climate. 
There are glaciers; there are barren granite mountains; there 
is the frozen north; but that very variety, that changing to- 
pography, from its warm coast, passing through a great range 
of mighty mountains, then into a vast alluvial river valley, with 
hundreds of miles of level land, and then farther on into the 
northern extension of the Rocky Mountains and on to the 
Arctic plains—that very variety must inevitably produce, with 
its changing altitudes, with its control of the currents of the 
air by the successive mountain ranges, favorable conditions 
for the habitation of a permanent population and for the growth 
of vegetation upon those soils which have been brought down 
from the heights by the erosion of centuries. 

Of course no man has seen all of Alaska, and the disposition 
in this debate and elsewhere is to speak of it from the stand- 
point of some little particular area which has been observed. 
It is a land of infinite variety, of changing and opposite con- 
ditions, and no man who attempts to form a conclusion without 
tuking that into account can arrive at a just judgment in 
regurd to its merits. 

It lies there in the form of a mighty crescent, the southern 
shore line some 4,000 miles in extent, and not, as is commonly 
supposed, with 2 great range of snow-covered mountains imme- 
diately upon the coast, but with a great area full of the most 
valuable agricultural land lying between the coast aud the 
Alaska Range. Then there is the range, In which here and 
there are deep. clefts, through one of which it is proposed to 
build a railroad. Beyond is one of the greatest navigable 
rivers of the world, with 2,000 miles of transportation, which 
would be tributary to the northern terminus of the proposed 
railroad. Beyond that are the Rocky Mountains, or the Endi- 
cott Mountains, as they are called there, with their mineral 
wealth, out of which on the Cadanian side came the wealth of the 
Klondike, and beyond that, even on the Arctic shore, great de- 
posits of unknown extent, although known to be very great, of 
yaluable coal, an entirely distinct field from those fields which 
have been the subject of controversy in the discussion of this 
bill and in the efforts which have been made heretofore to save 
Alaska from the grip of monopoly. 

The proposition to construct this railroad, Mr. President, is 
simply a continuation of the fight which has been going on, led 
in large part by the Delegate from Alaska in the House of 
Representatives. I want to pause here long enough to say that 
the people of Alaska should embalm his nume and memory in 
some imperishable monument, because no man with more cour- 
age, with greater ability, with greater fortitude and character 
could have represented them in the Congress of the Nation. To 
his efforts are due to a large extent the fact that that great 
principality is not to all infents and purposes the private prop- 
erty of a great modern syndicate of commercial and industrial 
enterprise. To his effort is due the fact that the people of 
Alaska have now free self-government in their local affairs. 
To his effort is largely due the knowledge, which the world is 
gradually absorbing, of the needs and of the resources of that 
country. He has not come here, Mr. President, as a suppliant 
asking for charity, nor insisting that the Nation should enter 
upon this enterprise through benevolence, but he hus urged the 
development of Alaska as a part of a just public policy, which 
concerns every State and every inhabitant who is interested in 
the welfare of his country. The good effect of it will be felt 
not only as an object lesson in the conduct of these sume 
agencies in other parts of the country, but materially and di- 
rectly, through the material benefits which will come to the 
country from the free and beneficial development of the coal 
and of the mineral weulth and óf the timber and of the fisheries 
of Alaska. 

To speak à little further of the material features of this 
Territory, I do not think the great value of agriculture in 
Alaska—and it can not be exaggerated—consists in furnishing 
material for transportation or in furnishing food for the 
world, but it consists in the fact that because those condi- 
tions do exist there men ĉan live in comfort and find the food 
which is necessary to sustain them. The reason I emphasize 
the agricultural possibilities of Alaska is because they make it 
habitable. They make possible a condition which I hope some 
day to see in that country—the development of communities 
and municipalities which shall be the chief center of the interest 
of the inhabitants of Alaska. 

It is not only in Alaska that modern eonditions have developed 
a tendency toward absentee landlordism and absentee exploita- 
tion. The whole continental United States is more or less a 
sufferer from that spirit of modern luxury and modern wealth. 


It is difficult to estimate the millions of dollars which those 
who have benefited by the development of our own natural 
resources carry to Europe every year and spend in permanent 
residence in Paris, London, and other capitals. That is an 
injury to us. The condition under which the gold of Alaska, 
its furs, its whales, its salmon, and its mineral resources, have 
been carried away to build palaces in other parts of the world 
is simply a phase of a modern eondition which is very general 
in its application. I hope, however, to see the time come—and 
that is why, as I say, I emphasize the nature of the soll and the 
agreeableness of the climate—when the people who are con- 
cerned in Alaska will have their permanent homes there, just 
as much as the 12,000,000 people who inhabit Finland and Nor- 
way, and Sweden and Denmark have their hearts’ interests, 
their permanent homes, the education of their children, the at- 
tainment of success and honor, and the comfort of their people 
in those countries, 

It will not be the agricultural products of Alaska that will 
justify the building of a railroad to haul them. The popula- 
tion who will be enabled to live there, and who will concern 
themselves in other industries, will be the justification for the 
construction of this railroad. A great deal of the tonnage of a 
railroad in Alaska will come from the ores of its mines; some 
of it will come from its timber, but the greater portion of it, in 
my judgment, will come from coal. Not only will the coal be 
used to smelt the copper and other ores of Alaska. but it will be 
used by the Government itself, for its Nayy and its Army, and 
by the people of the entire Pacific coast in manufacturing enter- 
prises and for domestic use. 

So I believe, and shall attempt to point out a little later on, 
that when we are about to provide for the construction of a 
Government railroad in Alaska we should at the same time pro- 
vide a system upon which its coal mines should be developed, 
and that this question which has vexed and harried our political 
campaigns for a great many years should be settled now while 
one branch of the question has the attention of Congress. 

It was said, particularly by the Senator from North Dakota 
IMr. McCusser], that the coal of the Bering River field, as 
proven by a test which was recently made on the cruiser Mary- 
land, was of very inferior quality. In the first place, of course, 
it is obvious to anyone looking at the matter from a practical 
standpoint that one cruising test of the coal of a great area 
covering some 144 square miles of high-grade coal, or, in the 
Bering River field alone, 50 square miles, is perfectly inade- 
quate to determine the question whether or not there is in that 
great area a sufficient quantity of coal of the proper quality to 
supply the needs of the American Navy on the Pacific Ocean. 
It seems to me it would require a great many tests and the 
taking of coal from different parts of the field. 

Instead of making any such tests, a number of men were 
taken up there late in the season, the coal was taken out from 
a single point on one of the veins, together with a great deal 
of rock and shale, put into sacks, stacked upon the ground, and 
left there all winter, subject to the vicissitudes of the Alaskan 
winter. The following season it was. carried to Controller 
Bay, left there to be overflowed by the tide, and then some of 
it was taken, without any facilities whatever for screening it 
or taking out its rock and waste matter, and one test was made 
under the boilers of the cruiser Maryland. Upon the basis of 
that test it is claimed that the coal from this field is useless 
for the purposes of the Navy or as steaming coal. 

It is perfectly obvious that no such conclusion could be justly 
reached upon any such test. The expedition was under the 
control of the Bureau of Mines. I take the liberty of reading, 
as part of my remarks, a letter of this date from the Director 
of the Bureau of Mines, which will throw some light upon the 
value of the test on the cruiser Maryland. It says: 

DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 


Orrick OF THE DIRECTOR, BUREAU oF MINES, 
Washington, January £0, 191}. 


Hon. MILES Porxorxrzn 


United States Senate. 

My Dean Sexator: In reply to your inquiry concerning mining in the 
Bering River region, the coal tested on the cruiser Maryland dur- 
Ing the summer of 1913, and other matters, I beg to report as follows: 

The point selected for obtaining this sample was on a single claim— 
the Tenino claim—on Trout Creek. This coal was taken out during 
October and November of 1012, and lay in sacks at the mine until the 
spring and summer of 1913, when it was carried down Bering River 
and delivered on board the cruiser Maryland for test. 

The selection of this site was decided upon after a considerable 
amount of pre investigation In different parts of the field. 
Nevertheless the limited extent to which exenvations have been made 
into the different coal outerops in different parts of this field made it 
. to decide upon what might be considered the most promising 
location. 

In excavating the sample of coal—about 800 tons—to be tested on 
board a naval vessel, the coal was taken as run-of- mine cosi, no 
special effort being made to select the best and leave the other coal 
behind. The screens taken with the expedition for separating out the 
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the sinking of a barge off Controller 
ad neither screens nor any washing 
the small carbonaceous slate or dirt from the 
erable quantity of such material was unayoid- 
ably left in the coal brought out for test. 

1 have had no detailed information concerning either the method of 
testing or the results of the tests made of this run-of-mine“ coal on 


slate or“ bone coal” were lost b; 
Bay, and the miners, therefore, 
apparatus for tg pati 

coul, and hence a consi 


board the cruiser Maryland or of the washed coal at Annapolis, except 
that I understand that the results of the tests on the Maryland showed 
only about 40 p cent of the efficiency, and the test of the washed 
coal at Annapolis only about 75 per cent of the efficiency of Pocahontas 
coal, I understand, furthermore, that while this coal proved satis- 
factory from the standpoint of being a smokeless coal, the low efficiency 
which it showed, as compared with Pocahontas coal, was due mainly to 
the large percentage of ash resulting from the large amount of car- 
bonaceous slate and other earthy material with the coal, and to the fact 
aes this ash formed a slag on the grate bars which interfered with the 
raft. 

The result of these tests should not be considered as a basis for 
condemning the Bering River coal field, for the reason that the black 
shale and other material could have been removed easily by washing; 
and the fact that while the site from which this sample was select 
was chosen with care the coal field is undeveloped, very few excava- 
tions Into the beds of coal have been made, and therefore there is not 
only the possibility but the probability that many other beds of coal 
in this field if opened up to 8 would prove to be as promising 
or more promising than was this particular opening. 

The introduction of screens and washing equipment would provide 
an easy and cheap method of separating the slate and dirt from the 
coal in ordinary commercial operations. The fact that this particular 
sample of coal, even after washing, produced in the furnaces a slag 
on the grate bars which stopped the draft and reduced the efficiency 
of the coal can not be considered as evidence that the ash in the coals 
from other beds, even near-by beds, in this field would behave in a simi- 
lar manner. I have known of a number of cases in other coal fields 
where of two beds of coal located near each other, one could not be 
used in certain furnaces because the ash formed a slag on the grate 
bars and the other could be used as a high-grade coal in furnaces with 
a forced draft and high temperatures, because its ash did not form a 
alas on the grate bars. x 

‘or these reasons the fact that the tests on board the cruiser Mary- 
land did not show tbe coal from this particular claim to be satisfac- 
tory for the parposes of the Navy can not be considered as indicating 
that all the coals in the Bering River region are unsuited for use on 
board the ships of the Navy or ordinary commercial ships. On the 
other hand, it is certain that there is in the Penn River region a 
vies bf amount of coal suitable for ordinary commercial pores and 
coal of a higher grade than can be obtained elsewhere on ‘acific 
coast, except in the Matanuska coal field. . 

The washing of most of the coals in the Bering River field will prob- 
ably be necessary, but an ample sup) y of water and favorable climatic 
conditions in the Bering River coal field will reduce the cost of this 
washing to from 15 to 30 cents per ton of coal. 

In the Matanuska coal field there is a large 
coal which will probably not Day 8 washing. 
in that field for the Bureau of Mines during the summer and autumn 
of 1913 indicate the probability that the Navy Department will be 
able to secure in that region a supply of 7 ak coal ample for 
all its future needs. A sample 8 of 900 tons of coal from 
one of the most 8 of coal in the Matanuska field was 
excavated during September and October last, and this coal is being 
brought down to navigable waters during the 1 winter season. 
It will be ready for test on naval vessels early In the summer of this 


uantity of high-grade 
he —— — made 


ear. 

y There is also to be found in the Matanuska coal field a large ppd 
of high-grade coal suitable for coking and ordinary com pur- 
poses, 


In response to your inquiries concerning the areas of the Bering River 
and Matanuska coal fields I beg to report that the explorations made up 
to date indicate an area for the Bering River coal of something more 
than 50 square miles and for the Matanuska coal field of probably 75 
ete miles, making a total of 125 to 150 square miles for the two 

elds. 


This area may seem small as compared with some of the larger coal 
fields in the States; but I may call attention to the fact that the anthra- 
cite coal fields in Pennsylvania, aggregating an area of less than 400 
square miles, have been producing from fifty to cones million tons of 
coal yearl for many years, and may be expected to yield from 80,000, 
000 to 100,000,000 tons of coal yearly for nearly a century more. 

In addition to the Bering River and Matanuska coal fields there are, 
as you know, in Alaska a number of large areas of lower grade or lig- 
nitic coals which will serve a useful purpose in connection with the 
development of local industries. 

In reponi to your inquiry with reference to E possibili- 
ties in the interior of Alaska, I may say that while I have not given 
special study to that phase of Alaskan 8 yet I have seen 
in the valleys of the Yukon and the Tanana Rivers, as in the vicinity 
of Fairbanks, considerable patches of wheat, oats, and barley, where 
‘these crops had matured and had been harvested, where the potato 
crops were as fine as I have seen in any country, and where the yield 
and qualities of cabbage, celery, turnip, and other market garden vege- 
tables were superior ta those I have seen in any other country, 

It is almost unbelievable to persons who bave not traveled through 
that far northern territory as I have done, even up to the Arctic 
Circle, that on those lands where the ground may be frozen to a depth 
of several hundred feet, and which way be covered with a considerable 
thickness of moss; this moss may easily be burned of, and the warm 
sunshine of those long Alaskan summer days will thaw out this frozen 
ground and make it not only possible but practicable to grow these 
splendid crops during the next and succeeding years, 

After traveling through the great interior of Alaska for several 
thousand miles, I became convinced that the possibilities of agricultural 
development in a large part of that region are fully as great as, only 
a few years ago, we belleved the possibilities of agricultural develop- 
ment to be in what are now our great Western States. 

Respectfully, 


J. A. Horses, Director. 


For a great many years the experts of the Geological Survey 
have been examining the coal fields of Matanuska and of Bering 
River, and have made far more exhaustive examinations and 
tests of these coals than it was possible for the Navy Depart- 
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ment to make in this experiment on the cruiser Maryland. The 
reports of the Geological Survey have been printed, and I wish 
to call attention briefly to the quality of the coal in the Bering 
River field as reported by this scientific bureau of the Gov- 
ernment. 

In a report by Mr. G. C. Martin, a geologist in the Geological 
Survey, speaking of the coal found at the same place from 
which the coal was obtained for the cruiser Maryland, in Bulle- 
tin No. 335 of the Geological Survey, on page 82, he says: 


The col qualities of the coal from the 33-foot bed on Trout Creek 
were tested by the writer in the summer of 1905 in the following man- 
ner: A hot wood fire was built in a pit dug for the purpose, and lump 
coal gradually added until about 600 pounds of coal was burning. Then 
about a ton of slack and lump coal was added. 


He then describes the manner in which he made the test, and 
says: 

The resulting coke was firm, strong, porous, and bad a good ring and 
luster. The test showed conclusively that an excellent coke can be 
made from this coal by proper treatment. 

The coal from the 8-foot bed on Carbon Creek * * 
in 1906 in the same manner. 

In the same report it is stated by Mr. Martin, and it is also 
stated by Mr. Brooks, of the Geological Survey, that the coal 
of the Bering River field and of the Matanuska field is fully 
equal to the best eastern coals from the Pocahontas and Georges 
Creek fields for steaming purposes. 

As to the commercial value of this coal, on pages 111 and 112 
of the same report it is stated: x : 

It may be seen from these tables that the Bering River anthracite 
has no equivalent among the coals now being mined on the Pacitic 
coast and that it compares favorably with Pennsylvania anthracite. 
It ought to be put into the San Francisco and other Pacific coast markets 
at a cost far below that of eastern coal, in which case it should have no 
bar rsa in entirely supplanting the latter, 

The Bering River semibituminous—like part of the semibituminous 
coal from Matanuska Rivei —is also better than anything that is being 
mined in the West. These coals are the equivalent of the Pocahontas, 
New River, and Georges Creek coals of the East, and are eminently 
adapted for use on warships and for other 8 for which a high- 
grade, pure, “ smokeless " seem coal is ulred; and for these pur- 
How ping ined on ese Facile count or IE odered ae e ries 
should readily drive the latter from the market. Persia ace 

The report then goes on to speak further of the excellent 
coking quality of the coal. 

That is from the report of Mr. G. C. Martin. Because such 
an attack has been made upon the quality and value of this coal, 
I wish to take a moment to call attention further to the report 
of Mr. Brooks, found in Bulletin No. 442 of the Geological 
Survey. On page 54 of that report he speaks of the amount of 
coal contained in the Bering River field and in the Matanuska 
field.. That, also, of recent months is a part of this propaganda 
of depreciation which has set in. Only since the effort of the 
Alaska Syndicate to acquire these coal fields was checked and 
stopped has the amount been attacked and denied, as well as 
the quality. 

Tonnage estimates of Alaska coal, as given by Mr. Brooks of 
the Geological Survey, Bulletin No. 442, are as follows: Total 
low grade—I will not read in detail the report—11,483,000,000 
tons; a grand total of low grade and high grade of 15,104,000,000 
tons in the surveyed coal fields alone; while on page 55 of his 
report Mr. Brooks estimates the minimum coal resources of 
Alaska, including the unsurveyed fields, at 150,000,000,000 tons. 
The entire coal area of the Bering River and the Matanuska 
fields is approximately 400 square miles. The area of the an- 
thracite coal fields of Pennsylvania is only 100 square miles, 
and that has nevertheless been sufficient to furnish fuel and 
power for the great railroad systems and industrial enterprises 
of Pennsylvania for 100 years, and it is estimated that it will 
be sufficient to furnish power and fuel for those enterprises for 
a hundred years more, 

The depreciation of Alaska, of the quality of its coal, of its 
agriculture, of its timber, and the extent of these resources is 
the same as the depreciation which any man who is seeking 
to acquire a valuable property makes of that property which 
he is about to buy. It was only a few years ago when, through 
the control of the railroads of Alaska, or one railroad of Alaska, 
and of all the shipping, and a monopoly which had been ar- 
ranged for the control of the coal fields, that the same men 
who now claim that the coal is of no value and that there is very 
little of it there were proclaiming to the world that it was the 
best coal in the United States, and that its extent was unlimited. 
The same men who were booming then are knocking now, and 
just as soon as the United States should desist, if it should 
desist, from the effort to establish conditions there under which 
there would be competition and a fair opportunity for the people 
to get some of the benefits of these great resources, the same 
interests having acquired control through the control of trans- 
portation, which is the agency which gives them control of the 
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fuel of Pennsylvania and of West Virginia, would be telling the 
world of the value and the extent of the coal of Alaska which 
they would put upon the market; and put upon the market 
how? Not at a lower price than the people of the Pacific coast 
can now buy coal, but at the same price or at no appreciable 
diminution of cost. 

All the difference between the present extortionate prices of 
coal in Seattle and San Francisco and those prices which ought 
to come from an economical mining of Alaskan coal would go to 
enrich the coffers of the Alaska Syndicate, already rich enough. 

Mr. President, if this Napoleonic plan—I speak without any 
feeling whatever, because I have nothing but the most dispas- 
sionate interest in it—of the Alaska Syndicate to contro! Alaska 
had succeeded they would have been without doubt the richest 
people in the world. It is said that John D. Rockefeller and 
his brother and some of his associates in the Standard Oil have 
great fortunes and are the richest people in the United States, 
but if the plans of the Alaska Syndicate had succeeded, if they 
had been able to monopolize the coal lands of the Bering River 
and of the Matanuska and the copper ores of the Copper River 
country, and to control the fisheries and the transportation in 
that Territory, it would have been impossible to compute the 
wealth which they could have extracted from that great princi- 
pality. 

The purpose of this bill is not to deny the Alaska Syndicate 
an opportunity to reap whatever their business genius may 
entitle them to in Alaska, but it is to confine them to a reason- 
able profit, to a reasonable share of these riches which the 
Nation needs for all its people. 

Now, Mr. President, aside from lowering the price of coal, 
which will come from the settlement of this question between 
monopoly and competition in Alaska, to the domestic consumer 
of coal and to the enterprises which need it to run the wheels 
of their machinery, as to the United States Government itself, 
looking upon this question as a means of operating direct govern- 
mental agencies, the ships of the Navy Department, in 1913, 
used on the Pacific Ocean 111,000 tons of coal and paid for it 
$8.04 a ton. I venture to say that coal which is delivered from 
Pocahontas on board ships in the harbor of Norfolk, Va., at 
$2.70, once a working system has been developed, once the or- 
ganization is completed and modern facilities for mining have 
been established in the coal fields of Alaska, a coal which is 
reported by Mr. Brooks and Mr. Martin to be as good as that 
coal which the Government receives at Norfolk could be de- 
livered upon the ships of the American Navy at Controller Bay 
at as low a price as the coal which they now purchase at Norfolk. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Surrranp in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Washington yield to the Senator from 
Oregon? 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I yield. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I understood the Senator to say that 
111,000 tons were used by the Navy. I think if the Senator will 
examine the evidence before the committees he will find that the 
amount is very much in excess of 111.000 tons per annum. I 
think it is estimated now at about 160,000 tons per annum, and 
it is estimated that upon the completion of the Panama Canal 
three or four times thut quantity will be required. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. The statement which I have was fur- 
nished to me by the Navy Department yesterday. Other than 
that I can not vouch for it. I take it for granted that it is a 
more or less careful estimate. That is only the coal that is 
issued to ships. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I will say that in the testimony of 
Secretary of the Navy Meyer he estimated it at about 160.000 
tons a year, and some of the evidence shows a larger amount, 
with our present small fleet in the Pacific; and if the fleet hup- 
pens to be transferred to the Pacific side, as is very likely when 
the Panama Canal is completed, the Senator himself can see 
that the amount will be very much increased. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. That is undoubtedly true; but the 
exact amount is not material. The material point is thut there 
is a large amount used, that the price which is paid for it is 
exorbitant, and that that price inevitably would be reduced, 
in my judgment, at least, as much as $4 per ton. I make the 
statement upon a comparison of estimates made by those who 
have examined all the conditions. I believe that this coul could 
be mined and delivered on the seaboard at $4 a ton in compari- 
son with the $8 a ton which the Government is now paying. 
Whether it is estimated that 111,000 tons a year are required, 
according to the statement furnished me by the Navy Depart- 
ment, or 160,000 tons, according to the estimate which the Sena- 
tor from Oregon speaks of, the saving to the United States 
Government from year to year is an item so large in comparison 


with the small amount which would be necessary to open a coai. 


mine and get the coal to the ships of the Navy that from a busi- 
ness standpoint and from that motive of economy which every 
wise legislator should have, it is absolutely conclusive in favor 
of the Government mining its own coal and transporting its own 
coal over its own railroads to supply its needs, not only for the 
Navy but for the Army. 

Mr, CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Wash- 
ington yield further to the Senator from Oregon? 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I yield, 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Even a more serious proposition than 
that, I will say to the Senator, is the fact that the coal which 
is transported from Norfolk or Baltimore to Mare Island and 
other coaling stations of the United States is carried in for- 
eign bottoms. Some of the witnesses spoke of the serious- ` 
ness of the situation which might confront us if we suddenly 
became in antagonism with some of the powers whose yes- 
sels we now use. For instance, I think most of this cval is 
transported in British registered ships, and it costs us $2 per 
ton more to carry it in our own bottoms, but we have not the 
ships to transport it. One of the witnesses testified that if an 
emergency arose where we would have to use our own ships to 
bring the coal around to the Pacific, it would absolutely paralyze 
the commerce of this country. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Mr. President, the War Department ex- 
pended $394,657 in 1913 for coal on the Pacific const and in 
Alaska, entirely outside of the coal which was consumed in the 
Orient and on the Pacific Ocean. If we estimate, as I think it 
can properly be estimated, that that coal which the War De- 
partment used on the Pacific coast and in Alaska alone is fur- 
nished by the Government itself from its great deposits which 
have already been so thoroughly surveyed and mapped out and 
are so accessible to deep water, that cost will be cut in half and 
a saving of $200,000 a year for coal alone in those two localities 
by the War Department would be effected. 

Mr. President, I spoke on yesterday about the report which 
had been made as to the manner in which this coal was ob- 
tained for muking a test on the cruiser Maryland. In view of 
the importance that has been attached to that test, which I 
think is very largely exaggerated, it seems to me that these 
statements ought to be incorporated in the Recorp, in order 
that all the conditions surrounding the mining of this coal and 
the trial of it on the cruiser Maryland should be understood by 
anyone who regards that as important proof as to the quality 
of the coal. I have here an affidavit from two or three of the 
men, who describe themselves as practical miners, who were 
engaged in this work, and in a way it corroborates the state- 
ment which I have already read from the Director of the 
Bureau of Mines, in which he points out the difficulty of get- 
ting, under the circumstances existing in the Bering River at 
the present time, without transportation and without mining 
machinery, any fair sample of coal as it would be gotten from 
a coal mine in Pennsylvania or anywhere else where the mines 
were thoroughly developed, because it is impossible to separate 
it from the shale and the rock. The coal vein alternates with 
the shale and rock, which makes it impossible even for experts 
to distinguish it from coal, and without the proper sort of 
screen—which they did not have or which they had lost in the 
voyage to the mines—it would be impossible to separate the 
coal from the rock. Here is what these miners say: 


To whom this may concern: 

We, the undersigned, hereby certify that we were members of the Gov- 
ernment expedition which went into the Bering River, Alaska, coal field 
in the spring of 1912, and that we assisted in mining and loading 750 
tons of coal (and rock) for the naval test on tbe cruiser Maryland. 
Under the supervision of R. Y. Williams, of the Bureau of Mines, coal 
and rock was indiscriminately loaded together. No attempt was made 
to separate the coal from the rock at any time during the procs of 
loading. When a miner protested against the manner in which the coal 
was being loa Wiliams ordered him to hold the sack while he him- 
self loaded it. in another instance where a miner, upon discovering 
that a portion of the seam he was working produced coal of a ver, 
inferior quality as a result of getting too near the croppi inform 
Mr. Williams of the fact and was ordered to load the stu Williams 
said he would add some good coal with it and it would be all right. 
At one time one of the chutes caved up to the surface. The cave con- 
sisted of a large quantity of rock and shale, mixed with a sprinkling of 
coal, The mixture was all loaded into sacks and became a part of the 
shipment. As practical coal miners of many years’ experience we are 
unanimous in our opinion that the Bering River coal is the best we have 
seen, and there is an abundance of it. 


Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Wash- 
ington yield to the Senator from New Hampshire? 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I yield. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I will ask the Senator, first, who Mr. Wil- 
Hams was, who had charge? 

Mr. POINDEXTER. He was an employee of the Bureau of 
Mines. 
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Mr. GALLINGER, I think we ought to discipline the Bureau 
of Mines. We appropriate money very liberally for that bureau. 
It looks to me as though that was not a proper procedure on 
the part of their representatives. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I do not think so myself. I agree with 
the Senator from New Hampshire. It seems to me that it is a 
matter, especially when so much significance is attached to it on 
a great measure such as is now pending here, which ought to be 
at least further investigated. The affidavit which I have read 
js not all the evidence, by any means, that I have on the sub- 
ject. I will say that in addition I have a statement of greater 
length and greater detail from a resident of Katalla, who as- 
sisted in that work, with whom I am acquainted and in whose 
veracity and also intelligence I have a great deal of confidence, 
and he corroborates the description given by these miners, 

Mr. GALLINGER. There is one feature of it, however, Mr. 
President, that puzzles me somewhat, and that is why the men, 
whoever they may have been, representing the Government mak- 
ing the test of this coal for ships of the Navy should not have 
at least reported that the coal was not of a good quality, that it 
was mixed with shale and other ingredients that ought not to 
have been submitted for the test. I wonder that they did not 
do that. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. It may be that they will. I do not 
think they have published a report yet, and consequently I can 
not say what they will have to say in regard to that. 

Now, as to the difficulty whieh was described in the state- 
ment from the Directo; of the Bureau of Mines of separating 
even where an effort was made or when an effort shall bave 
been made of freeing the shale from coal, I want to call atten- 
tion to the nature of the coal vein at the particular place where 
this coal was taken from that was used in the Maryland test. 
The hanging wall was shale. Then there was a vein of soft 
shale of 5 feet 7 inches, then a vein of coal of 2 feet 3 inches, 
then a vein of shale of 7 feet, then of coa! of 2 feet 6 inches, then 
of shale, then of coal, and so forth, alternating through a large 
number of veins of coal and shale. The cross cuts disclosing 
those various veins were made at three different places, and the 
veins of coal were much thicker in some of the other cross cuts 
than they were in the one about which | have just read. In one 
place the vein of coal was 16 feet 9 inches in thickness. They 
seem to have been separuted at other places and to have been 
interspersed with shale. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Wash- 
ington yield to the Senator from Oregon? 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I yield to the Senator from Oregon. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. The Senator speaks of Mr. Williams 
r- haying been employed by the Bureau of Mines. I do not 
know in whut capacity he acted, but as a matter of fact an act 
was passed by Con: ress and approved October 22, 1912, appro- 
priating $15.000 for the purpose of the Alaskan coal investiga- 
tion. In pursuance of that appropriation and the authorization 
conferred by it, the Secretary of the Navy issued an order to 
Dr. J. O. Downey, who wus a passed assistant surgeon in the 
United States Navy, to take charge of the investigation, and he 
employed the man, as I understood the matter. 

I do not know why a physician should have been appointed 
by the Secretary to carry out the purposes of the act, but he 
Was appointed, us a matter of fact, und I have not been able 
to ascertain that he had had any experience in this line of work. 
It does seem to me that better results might have been ob- 
tained if sonſe man who had made it a specialty had been ap- 
pointed to do that work. He was really a medical officer, but he 
had charge of the expedition. I state that to the Senator 
because I do not understand that Mr. Williams was at the 
hend of the expedition. On the contrary, it was Dr. J. O. 
Downey, passed assistant surgeon of the United States Navy, 
a young man. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. If a doctor was in charge of it, that 
might answer the question of the Senator from New Hampshire 
as to why they did not report specificully that shale was 
mixed with coal. There is no reason why a doctor should be 
able to tell coal from shale, even after the experiment was 
made; but, as a matter of fact, while I suppose Dr. Downey 
represented the Navy Department in this expedition, the mining 
of the coal was under the contro! of the Bureau of Mines, and 
while Dr. Downey may have had some nominal authority 
there, I do not think he had anything to do with the actual 
mining of the coal. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Wash- 
jugton yield to the Senator from New Hampshire? 

Mr. POINDEXTER, I yield, Mr. President. 


Mr. GALLINGER. I had forgotten the fact that we had 
appropriated $75,000 for this specific purpose. I simply was 
cognizant of the fact that we have always responded to almost 
any request that has been made of us in reference to the Bu- 
reau of Mines, a bureau in which we all feel a very deep inter- 
est. It seems to me it is inexcusable that with $75.000 at the 
disposal of the bureau we should not have had complete tests 
of the coal made, so that we would know definitely and abso- 
lutely what the quality of it is. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. We ought to have, Mr. President; I 
agree with the Senator from New Hampshire entirely; but I 
call his attention to the fact that the work of the Bureau of 
Mines is not completed yet. They did not spend anything 
like this amount of money, I imagine, in the Bering River 
field. As is stated by him, although I am not informed as to 
that, they are now getting out coal from the Matanuska field: 
They have mined it and are having it brought down by Jack 
Dalton to the town of Knik, whence it can be shipped. 

Now, Mr. President, there is some objection to this bill 
because of its indefinite nature and the wide discretion that is 
given to the President of the United States under it, and un- 
doubtedly a very wide discretion is given him. The bill I think 
in all of its vital parts might be written in one sentence, in 
which it would be provided that the President of the United 
States shall construct a railroad from a port on the south coast 
of Alaska to the Yukon River and should either operate or lease 
it. But there are some reasons for that, Mr. President. I 
would have it otherwise. If my choice were able to prevail in 
any degree whatever, I would prefer that Congress should mark 
out in the legislation the general location of the railroad. But 
if that were undertaken we would have upon our bands almost 
a civil war between various towns along the Alaskan const, 
each one ambitious to be the terminus of the Government rail- 
road, and it is doubtful whether we would be free ourselves 
from these warring factions to form any conclusion upon 
which a beginning of this great enterprise could be made. 

There are various avenues over which the administration 
may travel in carrying out the great powers conveyed by the 
bill. It can buy railroads already constructed. It need not 
build at all. It can build railroads at various places. It can 
build a coal road only and solve the coul question, or it can 
build a railroad connecting the coast with the interior of 
Alaska and solve not only the coal but also the transportation 
questions, 

Some attention has been called already, and I have made 
some observations, as to the financial importance to the United 
States of mining and supplying itself with coal from its own 
coal beds, saving $500,000 a year or more, depending upon the 
exact conditions, which it is impossible to calculute, as to just 
hew much would be saved by that course if the Government 
should take it. It is quite significant in that connection to con- 
sider what I think is the indisputable fuct that the Government 
can build a coal roud and reach one of these great coal mines 
by covering a distance of 25 miles connecting the coal mine with 
a valuable harbor. 

When the great controversy between the Alaska Syndicate 
and those who were seeking to break the monopoly of that 
syndicate over Alaska came to a crisis, the Aluska Syndicate 
was on the point of extending their Copper River Railroad into 
the Bering River coal field. What men think can best be de- 
termined by their action. What they regard as the quality 


-and value of this coal and this coal field can be determined by 


the fact that they had already made a contract with the Cun- 
ulnghams by which the Cunninghams were to turn over their 
entries in the Bering River field under certain arrangements 
between them, and the Alaska Syndicate was to mine the coal 
aud pay them a certain royalty for it. At thut time the question 
in regard to Controller Bay became an important one. ‘There 
has been a great deal of confusion about that subject. It is due, 
to a large extent, to the fact that a great many of the state- 
ments with regurd to Controller Bay do not relate to Controller 
Bay at all but relate to Katalla Bay, which is near by. ‘This 
campaign of disparagement of Alaska and its resources. which 
has been instituted by those who are seeking to stop the Gov- 
ernment from its activities there, in one of its forms is an at- 
tempt to conviuce the public that Controller Bay is not a val- 
uable harbor or a possible harbor. Yet for years maps made 
by the Coast and Geodetic Survey, showing the depth of the 
water in that harbor, and the common knowledge of everybody 
who hus visited it, who has seen the great protecting islands 
lying between it and the Pucific Oceun, demonstrute to a man 
who has the least expert knowledge of navigation that that is a 
safe harbor, with ample depth, and with ample room for the 
handling and the navigation of ships, being protected from the 
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storms of the Pacific by Kayak, Kanak, and Wingham Islands, 
which form a crescent around it. From that harbor it is only 
25 miles to the Bering River coal fields, over a flat river bottom 
the greater part of the way, and the plan which has been made 
by these private parties—whose business sagacity is ordinarily 
better than that of the Government—was to build a coal road, 
to lay ties and rails upon this grass, to put the cars upon the 
road, to open a gravel pit, and to ballast the road. 

Their estimate, according to the report of the engineers, was 
that this could be done in one season—one Alaskan summer— 
and that it could be done at a cost of less than 51 000.000. Al- 
Jowance, of course, will have to be made, in addition to that, 
for the development of terminal facilities, warehouses, wharves, 
and so forth, if this system is to be a complete one, for the 
requirements and operation of Government ships. But one 
course, which is feasible and which probably will be undertaken 
if the agents of the administration take proper adyantage of the 
situation under this bill should it pass, would be to solve the 
coal question of Alaska and the Pacific coast by the expenditure 
of not more than $3,000,000 in building this coal road from 
Controller Bay to the Bering River fields, putting the Bering 
River coal into the ships of the Government throughout the 
Pacific and offering it to the people of Seattle and other Pacific 
coust cities in competition with the extortionate prices which 
they now pay for this necessary commodity. 

Another course which is possible under this bill would be for 
the Government to acquire the Copper River & Northwestern 
Railroad and to extend it some 350 miles from its terminus, at 
Chitina, to Fairbanks. on the Yukon River. Objection is made 
that the Government would then be at the mercy of the syndi- 
cate which owns the Copper River & Northwestern Railroad; 
and I undestand it is proposed by the committee to offer an 
amendment to the bill that if the Government should build an 
extension of any existing line it should be required to acquire 
the existing railway from the private parties who now own it. 

Mr. President, while this is not the proper time to discuss the 
administration of the powers proposed to be granted by the bill, 
it seems to me fit and proper to say here that the proper policy 
of the Government, when this bill passes, should be to add to 
the transportation systems of Alaska some railroad in addition 
and competing with those which it now has, and not simply to 
acquire and substitute itself for the present owners of the lines 
already established, 

What Alaska needs is not private monopoly nor Government 
monopoly, but it needs competition. It needs Government com- 
petition as a regulator of transportation and Government com- 
petition as a regulator of the prices charged for coal. If the 
Government should extend the Copper River & Northwestern 
Railroad 350 miles from Chitina to Fairbanks, I doubt the ad- 
yisability of inserting in this bill a requirement that the Gov- 
ernment should acquire the Copper River & Northwestern Rail- 
road. Let them operate their own railroad. They have, no 
doubt, been already amply rewarded for what they have ex- 
pended in the development of the Copper River country. The 
proceeds from that great copper mine, I understand, last year 
were something like $4,000,000; the exact figures are not impor- 
tant; but they have that mine; they have expended their money 
in this road; it is a public-service corporation; and what the 
Goyernment should do is not to turn around and reimburse the 
Alaska Syndicate for the money which it has spent in the build- 
ing of a railroad on Copper River, but it should build a compet- 
ing line and at the same time should use its governmental power 
to regulate public-service corporations and to see that these 
pecple render service to the public at reasonable rates for the 
franchise which they obtained and for the benefits which they 
have already reaped from their mines and through the resources 
which they have developed. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Wash- 
ington yield to the Senator from Oregon? 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Certainly. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. The Senator from Washington does 
not understand that there is any provision in this bill or in any 
proposed amendment whatever requiring the President to pur- 
chase aay established line there now, does he? 

Mr. PUINDEXTER. No; but it permits him to do so. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. It permits him to do so, yes; but if he 
does not do so, if he sees fit not to do so, either because he 
thinks it inexpedient to do it or if he finds that he caa not get 
one of the established lines at a reasonable figure, he has still 
power to go ahead and do what the Senator now suggests— 
establish a competing line. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I am only discussing the alternatives 
which are possible under this bill; and in order to say that, if 
it were possible—which, of course, it is not possible—for any 
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Senator to have a bill framed which meets with his individual 
views, I would prefer a bill which specifies: these things about 
which I infer the Senator from Oregon entertains somewhat 
the same views that I do—he may or he may not—rather than 
leaving it and all of its possibilities undetermined, with the 
consequent agitation and controversy which is bound to come 
up later on, Even if the Government should complete the Cop- 
per River Railroad, in my judgment, it would not be necessary 
to take the public money and buy that railroad, which cost 
something like 518.000.000. Of course, if the Government 
should seek to acquire it, a valuation will be placed upon it very 
much in excess of $18,000,000; but it is perfectly possible for the 
Government. if it should conclude to develop that system—and 
the Government should proceed as any business man would pro- 
ceed, so fur as the selection and construction of its lines are 
concerned, altogether separate and apart from those great 
questions of public policy which concern another phase of the 
Government's activities—to operate this Chitina and Fairbanks 
line in connection with the privately owned roads without pay- 
ing 518.000.000 to the Alaska Syndicate, which it has expended 
for this white elephant which is now on its hands. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Wash- 
ington yield to the Senator from Oregon? 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I do. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I may say in that connection—and I 
believe I may speak for the committee when I say it—the com- 
mittee was not disposed to agree with the suggestion, at least 
in the report of the Alaskan Railway Commission, to provide 
for a line in connection with the Cordova & Northwestern, or 
any other established line; in other words, the committee be- 
lieves that the Government itself ought to own the lines, either 
by purchasing one of the lines established and extending the 
Government's line into Fairbanks, or, if that be not feasible, 
then to itself build a line. It was not deemed advisable to en- 
hance the value of private interests up there, so fur as rail- 
roads were concerned, and then place ourselves in a position 
where the rate situation would not be controlled by the Govern- 
ment. The Government ought to absolutely control it, whatever 
is done in the premises. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. There is no question about that, and 
that is exactly the point which I am making, that the Govern- 
ment ought to build an independent line; and it is manifestly 
a great deal better, if the Government were going to expend 
money for railroads in Alaska, that, as a result of that, we 
should have two railroads instead of one. The Government 
should build a new railroad; we would have that, and we also 
should have the service of the railroad already constructed; 
whereas if the Government repays this private interest for a 
road that is already constructed, they will have their money 
and the people will have only one railroad. Of course, it would 
be under Government control, and in that sense would be a 
great improvement; but it would in no way compare with the 
advantages to the transportation of Alaska and all the condi- 
tions which surround the people of Alaska and the benefits 
which would come from having two railroad systems, one up 
the Copper River, and the other one over the only other feasible 
competing line from Seward, over the old Alaskan Northern 
route, extending from that up the Susitna River, through Broad 
Pass, and on to Fairbanks, a distance of 391 miles. 

That road from Seward, should it be constructed, would pass 
across the mouth of the Matanuska River, and a branch ex- 
tension of some 65 miles from the crossing of thet river would 
tap the Matunuska coal fields and furnish means for bringing 
the coal of the Matanuska fields to a harbor aud to shipboard 
at the head of Cook Inlet. It would not be necessary to haul 
coal from Matanuska across Kenai Peninsula and over two 
divides of mountains in order that it should reach the terminus 
of the railroad at Seward. 

So far as a coal roud and the shipping of coal are concerned, 
it could be put on beard ship and transported to any part of the 
world or to any city on the Pacific coast from the head of Cook 
Inlet, the only haul necessary being water grade aud a down 
grade along the valley of the Matanuska River from Chicka- 
loon, in the Matanuska coal fields, to Knik Harbor, at the head 
of that arm of Cook Inlet. That road, at the same tine, would 
go through a land which is not that which has been described 
here as characteristic of Alaska at all—a land of fertile soil, not 
covered with moss. as the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. CLARK] 
says. He, of course. views everything from the standpoint of 
Wyoming land and Wyoming climate, and therefore, of course, 
is inclined to look with disfavor upon other regions of the 
earth. I have a very high regard for Wyoming, and I remem- 
ber a great many criticisms and a great deal of pessimism as to 
the possibilities of the 6,000 feet altitudes and the wind-swept 
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barrens of Wyoming; but the development of that State, while 
it has been far ahead of any predictions that were made in 
regard to it, has not been so fast nor so fruitful as the devel- 
opment of Alaska will be if a railroad should make it possible. 

The lands which a railroad from Seward up the Matanuska 
and up the Susitna would open up are not frozen lands; they 
are as fertile as any lands in the world, if one can judge by 
the appearance of them. The soil, which has been eroded from 
the great mountain ranges by the action of glaciers and by 
storms, has been piled up, not simply in level river flats but 
in greut rolling areas of unknown and unlimited depth. 

There is not any doubt that this country, with land of that 
kind and with coal and timber available for fuel, can support 
as great a population as the countries in the north of Europe— 
Finland, Norway, Sweden, and Denmark—to which I referred 
a moment ago, and which are far less in extent and less in 
natural resources than Alaska. I had a statement here as to 
those countries which I do not seem to have just now, but their 
combined area is only 450,000 square miles, while that of Alaska 
is 570,000 square miles. They are no more affect: in their 
climate by the Gulf Stream than the climate of Alaska is modi- 
fied by the Japan Current; they export no grain, and yet they 
support a population of over 12.000.000. 

Mr. DILLINGHAM. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Wash- 
ington yield to the Senator from Vermont? 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I yield to the Senator from Vermont. 

Mr. DILLINGHAM. I should like to inquire if the Senator, 
in his investigation of Norway and Sweden, has ever found 
that there exists in those countries great areas of subter- 
ranean frost, which have been there during the ages which 
have passed since that condition came to Alaska? If the Sena- 
tor has read the Government reports, he has found that the 
frost in Alaska extends to bedrock; that it bas been there 

Probably for a million years; and that the bodies of animals 
have been taken out in a good state of preservation. In speak- 
ing of the agricultural areas of Norway and Sweden, I am 
wondering if the Senator has taken that condition into con- 
siderution in making the contrast. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Yes; I have particularly taken it into 
consideration. I am not rendy to admit that 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Wash- 
ington yield to the Senator from Minnesota? 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I yield to the Senator from Minnesota. 

Mr. NELSON. I have listened day after day to a comparison 
of Alaska with Sweden and Norway, and I have been surprised 
at the ignorance which has been manifested in that respect. 
There is no compurison between the climatic conditions of 
Sweden and Norway and those of Alaska, Take the Bering Sea 
from Dutch Harbor up to the pass between the two continents, 
From about the 1st of November, or earlier, to the 1st of June 
it is all a landlocked sea of ice. No vessels can get up to Nome 
until along about the last of June or the Ist of July. Now, if 
you will examine as to Norway, you will find that every harbor 
on the coast of Norway clear around North Cape is open the 
whole year round, through the effects of the Gulf Stream and 
the hot current that comes up-from the Mediterranean. Every 
harbor along the whole coast clear up to North Cape and away 
beyond the Arctic Circle is open during the entire year. So no 
proper comparison can be made between the climatic conditions 
of Alaska and those of Sweden and Norway. When you get 
across the Baltic, over in Russian Finland, you will find the 
climate gets a little colder; but even there it is not so cold as 
is Alaska. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Well, Mr. President, of course I would 
not undertake to discuss minutely with the Senator from Minne- 
sota the conditions of Norway and Sweden; but I think he will 
admit that those countries are no more prolific in the articles 
which it is argued here Alaska can not produce than is Alaska 
itself, I do not understand that Norway exports wheat or that 
Sweden is a great grain country; certainly Finland depends 
only upon its cattle and its butter industry, and the same 
thing is true even of Denmark, So that it is perfectly possible 
for the millions of people—2,431,000 in Finland alone—to exist 
there and to develop a great civilization, even though it should 
be true, as is claimed here in regard to Alaska, that it can not 
eae wheat. I do not admit that Alaska can not produce 
wheat. 

I want to say this in regard to the question of the Senator 
from Vermont [Mr, DiLLINGHAM] as to the frozen nature of 
the soil of Alaska: It has been demonstrated that, whether 
frozen or not frozen, in its natural condition where it is settled 
and where it is cultivated it produces crops. The clearing away 
of the grasses and the moss, which it is true in the interior of 


the country cover the ground, and allowing it to come in contact 
with the sun with the long, brilliant days of the Alaskan sum- 
mer, thaws out whatever frost there may be uear the surface 
to a sufficient depth, and to more than a sufficient depth, to 
produce the most bountiful crops, some of which I have de- 
scribed from observers who are very careful in their statements. 

ue, DILLINGHAM. Mr. President, will the Senator allow 
me 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. DILLINGHAM. What the Senator has said is un- 
doubtedly true; I observed it myself when I was in Alaska; 
but the expense of clearing the land and reducing it to a 
condition where the crops of which he speaks can be raised is 
something enormous and something that would hardly be 
undertaken by any person who was simply going to open up a 
farm under ordinary conditions. Therefore all the soil that has 
been under cultivation and put into agricultural use in Alaska 
has been near to the mining camps, where exorbitant prices are 
charged for all the supplies that come in, and where. as a 
result of that, they are able to secure prices for their products 
which enable them to take off the tundra and prepare the soil 
for cultivation, but even there cultivation is very much limited, 
There is a certain class of vegetables produced in the garden 
that grow luxuriantly. I remember my farmer friend from 
Minnesota [Mr. Nxlsox] saw lettuce growing, and he said 
“What magnificent cabbage that is.” I have never seen finer 
cabbages, I have never seen finer lettuce, and I never ate more 
delicious radishes than I found produced under those condi- 
tions; but beyond the hardy vegetables—those that require the 
moisture which comes from the subterranean ice fields—you are 
limited in what you can get from the land, 

Now, what I want to say to the Senator is this: I have in 
my hand the annual report of the Alaska agricultural experi- 
ment station, operating in that territory right around Fair- 
banks, from which territory come all of the exhibits that are 
in room 115 of the Senate Office Building. All of the farm 
exhibits there, or almost all of them, come from the section 
around Fairbanks and the Tanana Valley. Here in this report 
of the experiment station for 1911 it is said: 

A_crreful estimate of the cost of clearing and putting the land in fit 
condition for the first planting indicates it did not exceed $200 per 
acre. In estimating the cost of the two crops, allowing 6 cents a pound 
for seed and $7.50 a day for labor, it will not exceed these figures, 
which include the cost of clearing. 

Then a table is given of the expense of clearing the land and 
raising the first two crops of potatoes: 

Clearing and breaking, $200 an acre; plowing and cultivating, $50; 
seed, $90; planting, $20; digging and 8 $140— 

Giving the total cost of the crop as $500 per acre. That is 
in the official report of the experiment station, and that indi- 
cates the enormous expense that attends the clearing of this 
tundra, which has been accumulating for a million years, made 
up of moss, decayed vegetable matter, bunch grass, and swampy 
materials. It is frozen in the winter; but in the spring, when 
the long days come and the sun shines upon it, it thaws and 
breeds mosquitoes in a volume which no one not familinr with 
the conditions would ever dream of. I remember when the 
Senator from Minnesota and myself arrived on a boat at the 
most famous garden that exists on the Yukon River, that of 
the Holy Cross Mission, we were met by the priests, who had 
veiling drawn over their hats in the form of a bag and but- 
toned under their throats, and who wore gloves and gauntlets. 
When they came to meet us they brought us the sume kind of 
veils, becuuse without them it was utterly impossible to go 
ashore without being eaten up by the mosquitoes. That was be- 
cause the tundra covers all the area of Aluska, and it has to be 
removed before one can reduce that land to cultivation. I did 
not, however, mean to inject this matter into the Senator's 


speech. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Mr. President, the State of New Jersey 
probably never would have been settled if the people had re- 
frained from going there on account of the mosquitoes. Ver- 
mont may not have any mosquitoes, but Vermont has not very 
much arable land, and yet it is one of the thriftiest and wealthi- 
est States in the Union. But I want to say this 

Mr. DILLINGHAM. If the Senator will allow me, I did not 
mention mosquitoes as being an objection, if people like mos- 
quitoes, but simply to show the vast area of that tundra which 
produces them and which must be removed before you can 
reduce the land to cultivation. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Of course, Mr. President, there is no 
doubt that what the Senator says in regard to the conditions 
which he saw there at that particular place is true, but the 
Senator is entirely mistaken in saying that that is a universal 
condition in Alaska. ‘That is the case over a large portion of 
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the Yukon Valley; but it is not only in that garden—which the 
Senator has described and which was so luxuriant and so 
beautiful and where they raise such phenomenal lettuce and 
cabbage—that men have made a success in farming, and at the 
Government experimental stations, but private farmers in many 
places in the Yukon Valley have overcome these difficulties. 

Mr. DILLINGHAM, And they have overcome them, if the 
Senator please, more particularly in the Tanana Valley and in 
the neighborhood of the city of Fairbanks than in any other 
place. It is from there that the very fine specimens which are 
on exhibition here have been brought, and it was in relation 
to that very section that I have given the cost of removing the 
tundra and putting the land under cultivation, as taken from 
the report of the bureau. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. It was enormously expensive and re- 
quired a great deal of fortitude and immense perseverance to 
clear the lands of Okio and Indiana, and probably cost as much 
to the pioneers who went upon those lands and reduced them to 
cultivation and to habitable places as it would to clear farms 
even in the Yukon Valley in Alaska, which has not the dense 
forests and the stumps with which not only one generation, 
but sometimes two or three generations, had to contend before 
they could get what we see in Ohio now. But the moss which 
the Senator describes can be burned off the ground, and when 
it is burned off it allows the sun to exert its genial influence 
upon the fertile soil and produces what the Senator has seen 
there and what he has just described and what is possible 
not only in that place, but in a great many other places. 

The Senator, perhaps, has not been up the Susitna Valley 
and up the Matanuska River, There are hundreds of thousands 
of acres of land there on which there is no moss and on which, 
if not wheat, oats or barley, perhaps, could be grown, or cer- 
tainly hay. Certainly, too, the industry of dairying and of 
producing valuable herds of cattle, which is carried on so suc- 
cessfully in Scandinavian countries, could be carried on in 
Alaska. There is nothing in the climate which prevents it. 
The natural grasses grow there higher than a man’s head. 

If I should be asked to select a crop which probably could 
be raised in commercial quantities in Alaska for export to 
outside markets, I should say it would be hay. It can not be 
denied that it is a wonderful grass country. I am at a loss 
to understand why timothy and other valuable hays can not be 
grown where these natural grasses grow so profusely and so 
rankly. They are known to be hardy. There is nothing in 
the climate there which would interfere with it, and the 
soil is so fertile that it would inevitably produce most valu- 
able crops. 

Mr. McCCUMBER. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Tnoursor in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Washington yield to the Senator from 
North Dakota? 

Mr, POINDEXTER. I yield. 

Mr. McCUMBER. What has the Senator to say with refer- 
ence to a report made at one of the agricultural experiment 
stations up there that the average men who have farms in 
this valley could not raise enough of the natural hay to feed 
one span of horses? That is the report that comes from the 
Agricultural Department, and it bears directly upon this hay 
proposition. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Has the Senator that report? 

Mr. McCUMBER. I think I have it right here. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I say there is nothing to be deduced 
from that, because Mr. Georgeson—I think he is a Dane him- 
self, or is from one of those Scandinavian countries—is an en- 
thusiast about the agricultural possibilities of Alaska. He is 
in charge of the Government experiment station there. I 
know that the Agricultural Department, through its repre- 
sentatives in Aalska, does not take the position that Alaska 
is incapable of agricultural development, but, on the con- 
trary, reports that it has tremendous possibilities in that 


respect. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Will the Senator permit me to quote 
further just one short paragraph from Mr. Georgeson's report? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Wash- 
ington further yield to the Senator from North Dakota? 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I yield, if it is not too long. 

Mr. McCUMBER. It is very short indeed. It is from the re- 
port of Prof. Georgeson, and is found on page 49 of the Annual 
Report of the Alaska Agricultural Experiment Station for 1911. 
He says: j 

Imported feed (hay and oats) usually sells in Fairbanks at $90 and 
upward a ton. he writer challenges the many reports that are con- 
tinually appearing in eastern papers, magazines, and other current 
literature, calling the publie attention to the sup vast areas of 


meadowland in the Tanana Valley, which are calling forth innumer- 
able letters of inguiry. 


It is true that travelers often see small meadows and short stretches 


of good zing, but when we consider the great area comprised in the 
Tenana Valley we lose sight of the few scattering grass spots. There 
are probably not a dozen of the 200 or more homesteaders in the valley 
who can cut enough wild hay on their homesteads to winter a team, 
Nearly all homesteads, however, do afford some grazing for four or 
five months in the year. 

That does not seem to accord, at least, with the view of the 
Senator as to the great hay possibilities of that country—I 
mean in regard to the natural grass. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I do not think there is anything in that 
report that is incompatible with what I said. I was speaking 
of timothy and other hays which could be grown on land after 
it is improved. The object of Dr. Georgeson in issuing that re- 
port was to combat the inflated ideas of enthusiasts about nat- 
ural conditions there, which it is the policy of the department 
to do, not only in regard to Alaska, but in many instances it has 
done it in my own State in regard to the value of apple lands 
and the money which can be made in raising apples. ‘There is 
nothing said there which would indicate that this can not be 
made a hay-producing country. 

Furthermore, the part of Alaska to which I was referring 
when the Senator interrupted me was not the Tanana Valley at 
all, but was the Susitna Valley and portions of the Matanuska 
Valley, where it is perfectly evident that quantities of hay could 
be raised if the effort were made to raise them. 

Of course, a man can not go up into Alaska and begin to make 
money on a farm as soon as he goes there. Probably for many 
years, however, he would be doing as well as the pioneers did 
who settled up the United States, and even better than they did. 

Mr. DILLINGHAM. Mr. President 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I yield to the Senator from Vermont. 

Mr. DILLINGHAM. I think both of my friends are right in 
a certain degree about this matter. The wild grass of Alaska— 
the redtop, us it is called—is a nutritious grass and, if it can be 
properly cured, makes a fair quality of hay. The difficulty is 
in curing it, It is an expensive process, as in many instances 
it has to be placed up on stilts, where the air can circulate be- 
neath it as well as over and through it. - 

I think the experiment in Alaska that has proved most suc- 
cessful in securing forage has been in growing oats, which do 
not come to a head, but which are mowed and made into hay 
when perhaps they are in the milky stage. I think that is the 
view of Prof. Georgeson. I notice that in his report for 1912 he 
says: 

A few acres were seeded to timothy two years ago. The grass sur- 
vives the winters, but it has not proved a success. This year it was 
too short to cut. The land has never been fertilized, nor was it culti- 
vated after the clearing, but seeded directly to grass. ‘These facts are 
partly responsible for the slow growth, but it is well enough to point 
out that timothy does not do as well as one might expect from the 
Yikorons growth of isolated plants which have started along trails 
where hay has been carried. 

In the preceding part of the report he expresses the view I 

have already advanced, that oat hay can be very successfully 
cultivated, and that under proper conditions the native grass 
ean be cured. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Wash- 
ington yield to the Senator from New Hampshire? 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I yield. 

Mr. GALLINGER. If the Senator's contention is carrect— 
and I have no means of disputing it—that Alaska can be made 
a cattle country, where that industry can be engaged in profit- 
ably, I can see that the cultivation of hay would be a very im- 
portant consideration, for the reason that their somewhat long 
and cold winters would require that the stock should be fed. 
I do not believe, however, that hay raised in Alaska can become 
a profitable product for export. I say that largely for the 
reason that automobiles do not eat hay, and even in our north- 
ern States hay is now becoming somewhat of a drug on the 
market. In addition to that, we have reduced the duty on 
Canadian hay, which will give us an added supply. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Hay will always be, I believe, a very 
valuable product. Of course, if the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire could demonstrate that hay is not going to be valuable, 
there would be nothing in my suggestion, but I think it will 
always be a valuable farm product. 

As I stated some time ago, however, the essential thing in 
Alaska so far as agriculture is concerned is not that it should 
raise hay or anything else to export to the markets of the 
world, but that it should raise products which will support the 
people who live there. Anyone who stops to reflect on what 
this country has gone through in every stage of its material 
development, it seems to me, will be convinced that Alaska is 
eapable of doing that. 

The truth, probably, is between the two extremes. A man 
makes the statement that Alaska has agricultural possibilities, 
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and it is immediately assumed that he is painting visions of an 
El Dorado there of valuable agricultural products, and an at- 
tack is made on it which would leave the impression that it 
will produce nothing. The fact of the case is that it will pro- 
duce the means of sustaining life, but it will do it only as a 
reward for perseverance and industry devoted to the conditions 
there to bring them under the control of men. 

Mr. President, the Government should go into this enterprise, 
and it will inevitably, because it is the only solution of these 
problems. While the railroad enterprise will involve the ex- 
penditure of money, and probably it is the only one which will 
involve the expenditure of money, in my judgment it is only one 
of a number of enterprises which the Government must inevi- 
tably engage in if it is going to develop in Alaska a working 
system of public enterprise which will solve the problem of 
private monopoly. The additional enterprises, instead of cost- 
ing money, will be that portion of the entire project which will 
yield financial returns to the Government for the money which 
the railroads will cost. 

I refer primarily to the development of the coal mines. There 
is no agriculture, there is no timber, there is no adequate quan- 
tity of mineral ores, at least along certain lines, which will 
furiish sufficient material to make a railroad profitable; but 
if the Government develops the coal mines of Alaska, and so 
secures material for transportation, the railroads will become 
profitable, not only in the earnings of the railroads themselves 
but in the amount of money which the Government will save 
in its own departments which use coal on the Pacific. 

If the Government is going to complete this system, the time 
to plan for it is when it begins the Alaska project, because not 
only will the people on the Pacific coast and in Alaska need 
coal, as well as the Government for its present uses, but the 

- Government will need coal in increased quantities as soon as 
it begins this work. 

The Government must have coal to carry on the work of the 
construction of a railroad. It must have coal to operate the 
locomotives on its railroad after it has been constructed. There 
is no reason that I can see why the coal problem should not be 
solved now. as a part of the governmental activities in Alaska. 

Some indication of the cost which the Government will be 
under for coal incident to the construction of a railroad in 
Alaska is found in the figures of the Panama Canal Commis- 
sion. The Panama Railroad, which is practically a Government 
concern on the Isthmus, in 1912 used 61,000 tons of coal, and 
in 1918 it used 64,000 tons of coal. Of course the Government 
railroad in Alaska, being a much larger affair, in all proba- 
bility, and longer, would consume a much larger quantity of 
coal. In the construction of the canal the Government used 

71,000 tons of coal in 1912, and 344,000 tons of coal in 1913. 

It is quite interesting to contemplate the cost of the coal 
which was consumed by the Government in the work of con- 
structing the Panama Canal. This coal on the cars at Colon, 
on the Atlantic side, was valued at $4.34 a ton. It was delivered 
on the United States warships, at Colon, at $5.94 a ton. At 
Panama, just across the Isthmus, on the United States war ves- 
sels, coal cost $7.75 a ton. On other warships, and on tramp 
steamers not belonging to the United States, it cost $9.19 a ton. 
This shows the disproportionate price of coal on the Pacific coast 
and on the Atlantic coast, even at the Isthmus of Panama. 

If the Government of the United States should expend its 
money either to build or to acquire a railroad in Alaska, and 
then turn it over to some private corporation to operate under 
a lease, the transportation problem of Alaska would be left in 
exactly the same situation in which it exists to-day. The Gov- 
ernment, now has the power to regulate transportation, to fix 
rates, to regulate and to control service, yet the conditions with 
which the Interstate Commerce Commission has to contend, 
the amount of work which it has to do, and the limitations 
which are placed upon its powers have demonstrated that not 
only in Alaska but even in the United States it is incapable of 
administering the plenary power which exists in the Govern- 
ment so as to prevent discrimination and monopoly in transpor- 
tation. It has not been able especially to do it in Alaska. If 
it can not be done through the power, unlimited in extent, which 
the Goyernment has over transportation, it can not be done in 
the form of any lease which may be drawn up to a private party 
to operate a railroad built at the expense of the people of this 
country. 

Suppose we should pass a bill under which the President 
should repay to the Alaska Syndicate the money they have ex- 
pended on this railroad, which probably has proved unprofit- 
able to them, because it has not been extended to the Yukon 
River, and the Government then should complete the system, 
pay out the money necessary to build it 350 miles to the Yukon, 
and then give it back to the Alaska Syndicate to operate at a 


profit. The probabilities are that they would ask the Govern- 
ment to give them a bonus, because they could not operate it at 
a profit otherwise. I do not think the people of this country 
would submit to such a perversion of the funds of the Treasury 
as would be accomplished by that course, if it should be taken 
under the plenary powers given in this bill, So I think the 
clause of the bill which permits the President to iease any line 
which may be constructed should be stricken out, and the bill 
should be peremptory in its requirement that the road, when 
it is built or acquired by the Government, shall remain a Gov- 
ernment road, and shall be operated by the Government. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President—— 

Fy POINDEXTER, I yield to the Senator from New Hamp- 
re, 

Mr. GALLINGER. I unhesitatingly agree with the Senator 
on that proposition. It seems to me that if the Government is 
going into the business of building railroads the Government 
ought to operate those railroads. It is the only way in which 
we will get a fair test as to the relative desirability of provid- 
ing Government ownership and operation of public utilities. 
Whatever my action may be upon the bill when it is finally 
yoted upon, I certainly shall support the proposition to strike 
the leasing provision from the bill as it now stands. 

The Senator is kind to yield, and while I am on my feet I 
wish to make one further suggestion. A little while ago the 
Senator said that the Government was not under obligations to 
purchase the existing road, but that the Government might par- 
allel that road and go into competition with it. I think the 
Senator will agree with me that if the existing road can be ac- 
quired upon just and fair terms it would be better than to have 
two lines competing for the comparatively small business there 
will be in Alaska for a good many years to come. If it is to 
become profitable at all, it seems to me it can only become 
3 by having one line given whatever business there 
may be. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. If the Government should build its road 
to the Yukon, the road that is there at present, of course out- 
side of the White Pass & Yukon road, which is largely on 
Canadian territory, would not be able to compete with the Goy- 
ernment, because there is a gap of some 350 miles between its 
terminus and the Yukon. 

So far as the competition is concerned I anticipate that for 
some years to come, in all probability, aside from the transpor- 
tation of coal, it will not be a very profitable railroad operation, 
either by the Government or by a private party. 

As to paralleling the road that is there at present, I have no 
compunction about paralleling it, because it happens that the 
people who have built that road—not out of railroad operation, 
but out of Alaska itself, and partly in connection with the rail- 
road—have reaped ample rewards and are reaping them. Even 
if they had not, they happen to be people who have reaped out 
of financial and business conditions in this country so much 
profit that any petty loss they might suffer through the action 
of the Government in paralleling their railroad in Alaska is not 
one which will cause the American people any grief, nor one 
which will cause them sny suffering. They have built their 
railroad and they would still keep it. 

The Government railroad could not compete with that railroad 
at all, because it is confined to the Copper River country, un- 
25 of course, the Government should build up the Copper 

ver. 

It is perfectly evident that wherever the Government con- 
structs its railroad it will tap a coal field in Alaska. Business 
acumen, and the necessities of construction and operation, 
would compel that. So we are confronted with the proposition 
that if the Government builds a line from Controller Bay into 
the Bering River coal field, or if the Government builds a 
branch line from the mouth of the Matanuska River into the 
Matanuska coal fields, as it must do so far as this bill is con- 
cerned, there would be the Government with a Government 
railroad operated by the Government. ` I am very glad indeed to 
have the concurrence of the Senator from New Hampshire in 
the proposition that it should be operated by the Government, 
and not leased; and yet the Government, in the coal field, with 
its line of transportation, would have no authority to mine the 
coal and ship it out over its own road. 

It seems to me that if we have come to the point where it is 
necessary—and we have come to that point—for the Govern- 
ment to intervene in order to solve the transportation problem 
of Alaska a Government coal mine there is necessary, not as 
a separate proposition but as a part of this railroad project, 
to furnish coal in construction and to furnish it in operation 
and to supply its existing needs. When it has done that it 
ought not to hesitate, upon proper terms and conditions, and as 
the best means of preventing a monopoly of coal, to allow the 
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public to acquire it from the Government at its coal bunkers 
along the coast of Alaska. 

There is another thing for which this bill does not provide. 
Although I shall support and am urging the bill without it, I 
think it is inevitable that it will be adopted as a part of this 
project. That is, that the railroad should not be left detached 
from the United States in some Alaskan port, with the Govern- 
ment depending upon private steamship lines for transportation, 
but that the Government should put on its own lines of steam- 
ships and connect the railroad with the great centers of popu- 
lation on the Pacific coast, particularly the city of Seattle, 

The need for Government ships, so contrary to the previous 
habits of thonght of the people of this country, has been demon- 
strated by the action of the Government in putting on its own 
line of ships to the Panama Canal. There is no reason why that 
line should not be enlarged and extended with a sufficient num- 
ber of ships so that when the Panama Canal is opened they may 
go through the canal, continue their voyage up the Pacific coast, 
receive coal at the Government docks in Alaska or at Seattle, 
and return to any point on the canal or even on the Atlantic 
coast with the coal they have taken there in exchange for what- 
ever cargo they may carry to the Pacific coast. 

A line of Government ships and Government coal mines are 
both necessary for the complete solution of the transportation 
problems of Alaska and for the prevention of a monopoly of coal. 

I have introduced an amendment to this bill to which I wish 
to call attention, and I shall ask, before the consideration of 
this bill has been completed, that it may be submitted to the 
Senate for a vote. 1 

The coal-mining proposition is a very simple one in its general 
outlines. The Government is already operating a coal mine 
which has proved successful and demonstrated the capacity of 
the Government to mine coal in connection with the reclamation 
project at Williston, in North Dakota. It was necessary to 
do it there in order to get fuel to operate its machinery. The 
same inducements which apply there and encourage it there to 
develop its own coal mines on public land adjacent to the 
project are far more cogent in Alaska, where the enterprise 
will be so much larger and where the coal will be equally close 
and so much better and larger in its area. 

The Government mining of coal is not a new experiment, by 
any means, in this country and in other countries. In New 
Zealand since 1901 the Government of New Zealand has been 
a competitor in the mining of coal. It is not a Government 
monopoly. Private mine operators have not been interfered 
with or put out of business by the Government mines, and need 
not be. 

The purpose of such a proposition is not that there shall be 
an exclusive Government monopoly of coal mines, but that the 
price of coal to the consumer shall be regulated by the best 
possible regulator, namely, governmental competition. So in 
New Zealand the conditions of labor, the price of coal, the safety 
of mines, have all been improved by the advent of the Govern- 
ment into the coal-mining business, and the prosperity of the 
individual mine operators has been increased, because improved 
conditions, so far from being injurious to an intelligent operator 
of a coal mine, always prove advantageous to him as well as to 
his employees. 

I have proposed, Mr. President, in connection with this bill, 
which provides for Government transportation— 

That the President is further authorized, empowered, and directed to 
cause tu be opened and equipped on the publie lands in Alaska reserved 
as hereinafter provided such coal mines as may be necessary to comply 
with the terms of this act, and to provide for the transportation, - 
tribution, and sale of the proceeds of same as provided in this act. 

Sec. Z. That the President is further empowered, authorized, and 
directed to operate said eas per teon system, including railroads and 
boat lines, and all the accessories thereof, and to operate said coal mines 
and dispose of the product thereof by means of the agencies of the 
transportation and mining services herein provided. 

It provides that the President shall do this, not through a 
commission established by Congress, independent of the Presi- 
dent, but that he shall do it through agents appointed by him, 
and for whom the President and the administration shall be 
responsible to the people. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President—— ; 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Washington 
yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I do. 

Mr. NORRIS. I notice that the amendment which the Sen- 


ator has been reading refers to boat lines. Does his amend- 
ment provide specifically that the President shall be authorized 
to construct boats in connection with these railroads? 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Yes; it authorizes him to acquire them 
by. construction or otherwise. 

Mr. NORRIS. Does it specify the number in any way, and 
will it confine him as to their character, size, or cost? 


Mr. POINDEXTER. It does. I will read to the Senator the 
provision in that regard: 
lines of frelght 
0 
the occan — ipea of said Alaska tra 


‘ation s, 
Seattle and such other Pacific coast ports Prat penny 8 SN 

There is a further provision in regard to these boats. 

Mr. NORRIS. It seems to me, if the Senator will permit me, 
that if we are going to build boats at all we ought to develop 
their construction a little further than that. I should like to 
call the Senator's attention to an amendment that I have pro- 
posed. The committte, I understand, had it under considera- 
tion, but did not take any action on it one way or the other. It 
proposes to give the authority to the President to construct 
boats and to lease them to the Tanana Railway Co., and that 
they shall be suitable for traffic on the west and east cousts of 
both North and South America, as well as connecting with these 
fields. It seems to me that the boats ought not to be confined 
entirely to the Pacific coast of North America; but by the adop- 
tion of that amendment, or something of the kind, we ought to 
give the subject a wider scope, so that they could use the 
Panama Canal and eyen develop the commerce with South 
America. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. The amendment which I have pro- 
posed provides a system which I think hus been carefully 
worked out and which would take the place of the proposition 
of the Senator from Nebraska. It proposes to lease the boat 
lines to the raflroad service. It provides that there shall be 
two Government services, one a mining service and the other a 
transportation service, and that the transportation service may 
acquire and operate the railroads and boats. 

Further, in answer to the Senator's question with reference 
t- the boats, it provides that— 

The term “ transportation facilities * as used in this act shall include 
any or all portions of steam or electric railway lines, together with 
rolling stock and all equipment; tel ph and telephone lines; express 
service; canals; wharves, docks, bri or other terminal facilities ; 
ocean or river vessels suitable for carrying coal or other freight or 
passengers, and which may be used as colllers or transports In time of 


war. 
Mr. NORRIS. I think that is a very prudent provision, That 
will really give to the President the authority to construct boats 
which can be used in time of war. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Yes. 

Mr. NORRIS. Does the Senator provide for any system of 
leasing boats? 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Not at all. 

Mr. NORRIS. I should like to say to the Senator while I 
am on my feet that I do not like the clause in the pending 
bill which gives the President the authority to lease this rail- 
road; but it seems to me it would be very wise to give him the 
authority to lease it to the Panama Railroad Co., which is a 
corporation, as we all know, owned entirely by the Govern- 
ment, but operated as any other transportation corporation op- 
erates its line. It does all the things that all other transporta- 
tion companies do. It would probably interfere somewhat with 
a Government-managed line; that is, if we managed it directly 
without the interposition of a corporation. 

Mr. GALLENGER. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Washington 
yield to the Senator from New Hampshire? 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I do. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I will ask the Senator from Washington 
if he thinks that the transportation from Alaska could possibly 
be sufficient to warrant the Government in constructing ships 
that could be used in time of war? They are very expensive. 
I doubt very much whether any such ship that would be of any 
use in time of war could be constructed for less than a million 
dollars, and it is my impression that it would take a much 
larger amount. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President—— 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I yield to the Senator from Nebraska. 

Mr. NORRIS. I was going to suggest that all the bills which 
have been considered and passed providing for the payment of a 
tax to indemnify the owners of vessels of the merchant marine 
that were intended to be used in time of war provided for the 
construction of such vessels as would be suitable for the ordi- 
nary passenger and freight traffic. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Yes; they did. 

Mr. NORRIS. I suppose if we put that kind of a provision in 
the bill, we could provide for similar vessels. I do not suppose 
if the President constructed several of them that he would make 
them all alike. I do not claim to be an expert upon the subject, 
but I listened to the debate which took place several years ago 
on the question of the merchant marine and I understand that 
it was conceded by everyone that the kind of vessels the law 
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provided for and that were designed for use by the Government 
in time of war were the ordinary vessels used by the transpor- 
tation companies in transporting freight and passengers. I 
think a vessel as large, perhaps, as some of our transports could 
be built for less than a million dollars, but there might be some 
traffic connected with the ports of North and South America 
where it would be profitable to construct other vessels. I do not 
know as to that; but, at least, the amendment would give to the 
President the discretion to construct those that he thought were 
proper, and he would, of course, inform himself from expert 
sources as to the kind of vessels which ought to be constructed. 

Mr. GALLINGER. The Senator is correct in his suggestion 
that in all the so-called merchant-marine bills a provision was 
incorporated that the vessels should be constructed under the 
supervision of the Navy Department and that they should be so 
built that they could be used in time of war. But those vessels 
were to engage in the trans-Atlantic and trans-Pacific trade and 
in the trade with South America, where it was expected there 
would be a very large business. 

The point I raised, in entire good faith, was whether it was 
probable that there would be sufficient business out of Alaskan 
ports to warrant the Government in constructing these costly 
ships, because they will necessarily be costly if they are con- 
structed in accordance with specifications laid down by the Navy 
Department and equipped for use in war. 

Mr. NORRIS. Speaking with reference to the amendment I 
myself have proposed, I will say that I did not anticipate that 
all the vessels to be constructed would be engaged in the trade 
with Alaska, but since it was in the bill as a parliamentary 
proposition I wanted to make it broad enough so that if the 
President thought it best he could construct the vessels and 
lease them to the Panama Railroad Co., and they could be used 
anywhere in North or South America in developing the trade 
between North and South America and making use of the canal, 
which is soon to be completed. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I wish to make just one other inquiry of 
the Senator from Washington, who is so well informed on this 
subject that we are all delighted to listen to his discussion of 
it. I will ask the Senator if the present service from Puget 
Sound ports or the ports of California to Alaska is not reason- 
ably satisfactory, and as to whether or not they are exacting 
unusual rates for passenger and freight service? 

Mr. POINDEXTER. They have exacted unusual rates. I say 
that without any prejudice, because, as a matter of fact, I am 
getting very tired of continually waging battle against private 
monopoly. A man becomes wearied with it. Yet it is true that 
these boat lines—and there is very little business available 
except between the ports of Seattle and Alaska—have been ex- 
eeedingly extortionate in their rates, not only for transportation 
but for dockage facilities. With the great power they have had 
they have acquired the water front of the ports of Alaska and 
haye exacted such charges upon it that, after what was prac- 
tically a popular uprising in the little town of Valdez, the 
people finally succeeded in getting a dock of their own, with 
the result that they reduced the price of coal $2 a ton, from $12 
down to $10, which was quite an item for them. 

The same battle was waged by the city of Juneau. Juneau's 
situation is a little different, in regard to transportation. from 
that of Valdez, because at Juneau there is a line of British 
Columbia vessels. I will say, incidentally, that those British 
Columbia boats are fine boats. They are very much desired 
where it is possible to travel on them on account of their good 
service. But, of course, under our coastwise shipping laws 
they can not carry from the United States to Juneau, and they 
are confronted by the tariff in taking articles needed from 
British Columbia into Juneau. So the syndicate line of ships 
had the same sort of practical monopoly growing out of those 
conditions at Juneau that they did at Valdez, notwithstanding 
the British ships were there, so far as freight was concerned, 
and they were held up, if I may use that word, by, in addition 
to the other agencies, a monopoly of the wharves of the city, 
and after a great deal of difficulty, fighting a political campaign 
over it, that little town finally got a city dock, which resulted 
in reducing the price of coal there, which was nearer to the 
coal fields, from $12 to $8 per ton. Those two things illustrate 
some of the extortionate charges of this transportation company. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I had supposed, Mr. President, that 
there was not a monopoly of water transportation between 
Seattle and Alaska. I had an impression that there were dif- 
ferent lines of steamers or individual steamers that were not 
controlled by one corporation. I do not know whether I am 
correct in that supposition or not, 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I think the Senator is not correct in 
that conclusion. Although there are many people who will urge 
on behalf of the ship lines that they are competing with each 


other, the fact is generally known that they are, with the ex- 
ception of perhaps one boat, the Humboldt, under common con- 
trol. Many stories are told by people in Alaska, reputable and 
substantial men of business, about the oppression that they suf- 
fered there in various ways when they attempted to employ a 
ship even on special occasions to bring up a cargo. They go 
so far as to claim that undue influence was used on various 
occasions with the marine inspectors, the boiler inspectors, and 
others.to their disadvantage, so as to keep them out of the 
field. The rates on lumber and other articles of heavy, buiky 
freight that the Alaskans are compelled to import from the 
sawmills farther south are quite enormous, 

Mr. GALLINGER. My appreheision, Mr. President, has al- 
ways beep and is now that when the Government goes into the 
general business, whether it is transportation or commercial or 
any other form of business, we find that the Government will 
not be able to do the service any cheaper than enterprising 
private individuals. As I understand it, the Government has a 
submarine cable line from Seattle to Nome. Am I correct, I 
will ask the Senator? 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Yes. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Has the Senator ever investigated the 
cost of a message over that line from Seattle to Nome? 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Somewhat. The charges are quite 
high. There has been considerable agitation for reducing them. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Is it or is it not a fact that a message 
from Seattle to Nome sent by the Government costs more than 
a message from Seattle to New York and from New York across 
the Atlantic Ocean? 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I do not think that is true, although I 
can not be positive about it. I think that is an exaggerated 
statement. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I state it upon the authority of those who 
say it is a fact. I do not state it upon my own authority, 
because I know nothing about it. So I have feared, and I do 
fear now, that if we go into this matter of Government con- 
struction and operation of railroads and steamboats and tel- 
phones and telegraphs we will have a rude awakening some of 
these days to the fact that we have not reduced the cost to 
what is very often termed the ultimate consumer. That is my 
impression. 

I have in my pocket an editorial from the London Daily 
Mail only 14 days old that is very illuminating as to what is 
happening in England to-day where they are owning and oper- 
ating the telegraph and telephone. I propose to read it into the 
Recorp at the proper time, because I think it ought to be 
understood, 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I heard the Senator refer to it a few 
days ago, and I have been looking forward with considerable 
interest to hearing it. It is a very interesting subject. 

Mr. GALLINGER. May I read it now, I will ask the Senator? 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I would prefer the Senator would wait 
until I conclude my remarks. I dislike to have it interpolated 
right in the midst of what I am saying. But I have under- 
stood that Government ownership of telephones in certain Euro- 
pean countries is very much the opposite of that, and that it 
has proved to be satisfactory. But that is quite a different 
question from the construction of railroads in Alaska and the 
operation of ships. The Government experience in the operation 
of a Government ship line from New York to Panama has been 
eminently satisfactory. Generally speaking, the people of this 
country have not been dissatisfied with transportation condi- 
tions because of high rates, but they have been dissatisfied with 
them because of the discriminatory rates. They have been dis- 
satisfied because of the use of these agencies to oppress one 
man in favor of another and to destroy one community and 
build up another. What they desire in transportation is that 
principle which ought to pervade all laws, namely, in the first 
place, that it should be just, and then that it should be equal 
and uniform in its operation. 

Now, if the Senator will take the Humboldt case, involving 
the steamship Humboldt, which plied between Skagway and 
Seattle, and in which the opinion of the Supreme Court of the 
United States was published, and look into it, he will find some 
of the methods that were used by the syndicate ship lines to 
shut out competition, and it was only through a long and ex- 
pensive litigation which few men would live long enough, or 
have courage and resources enough, to go through that this 
ship was able to secure from the White Pass & Yukon Railroad, 
which it is said is under the influence of the same financial 
power that controls the Copper River & Northwestern and the 
steamship lines and all other Alaskan utilities—but whether it 
is or not, it is not material to this point—before they could 
acquire from that road the same service and the same rates that 
that road gave to other steamship lines. The Senator can read- 
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ily see that where all of the business must go over that rail- 
read, going from Seattle to Fairbanks and into the Yukon Valley 
generally, if it gives a better dockage charge and a better 
service and railroad rate to the syndicate steamers than it 
gave to the independent Humboldt and that was kept up the 
Humboldt would have to go out of business; it could not com- 
pete; it could not get the business; it would continue to be 
operated at a loss instead of at a profit. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, that, of course, goes with- 
out the saying. I will ask the Senator from Washington if, 
under our existing laws, we can not reach a condition of that 
kind? R 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Yes; we can reach it; that is, there is 
in the Government, in that great reservoir governmental powers, 


authority to reach such conditions; but the Senator knows the 


difficulty of administering and applying that power. In the 
case of the Humboldt they got relief from those particular dis- 
criminations after a period of time that would have bankrupted 
the ordinary steamship company operating a single boat. But 
it may be that even now, after they have gotten that relief, if 
they refuse to come into some sort of agreement with the syn- 
dicate, it will find other means of discriminating against them, 
and they would have to start litigation over again and go 
around the circle again in order to live. 

Mr. GALLINGER. The same matter, Mr. President, occurs 
to me; that so far as extortionate rates on the existing rail- 
roads of Alaska are concerned, if we have not the power to 
regulate them it certainly is in our hands to create an instru- 
mentality that will regulate them. I will ask the Senator if 
I am not correct as to that. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Yes; I agree with the Senator as to the 
power existing to do that, but the difficulties of its enforce- 
ment and of its administration, particularly when a great num- 
ber of agencies, such as steamship lines, in connection with 
railroads are concerned, are so great that it has proved inef- 
fective and hopeless. 

The same thing is true as to working out some system by 
which the development of coal can be kept out of the hands of a 
monopoly. There are various things that look good on paper, 
but there is always some way of evading them. There is always 
some legal genius who can suggest how to do the thing that the 
syndicate wants to do. 

Mr. GALLINGER. But, Mr. President, I had supposed that 
in this age of a “new freedom” we could do pretty much any- 
thing toward regulating all the public utilities. I think we have 
the power to do that, and we can invoke the instrumentalities 
that will accomplish it even in far-off Alaska. I am quite as 
much opposed to extortion and private combination as the Sen- 
ator, and will cooperate with him to remedy it wherever I 
discover it. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I am sure that is the case. It occurs 
to me right now to say, as the representative, in part, of the 
West and the Pacific Northwest, we have a very deep apprecia- 
tion of the friendly interest and sympathy which the Senator 
from New Hampshire usually shows in matters benefiting that 
part of the country. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Thank you. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, I wish to say in con- 
nection with the transportation question raised b the Senator 
that the evidence before the Senate committee at least showed 
that about 30 per cent of the cost of transportation was by sea— 
that is, 30 per cent of the total charge—but it must be remem- 
bered that the same company, the same syndicate practically 
that operates the ocean steamers, has control of the transporta- 
tion on the Yukon. So, while the charges on the Yukon are 
exorbitant, it is a division between the Yukon syndicate and the 
ocean-operating syndicate, because they are one and the same. 
So we can not tell exactly how that distribution of receipts is 
made, 

In connection with Government ownership and control, which 
the distinguished Senator from New Hampshire fears, if the 
Senator will permit me just a moment, I want to show that 
geherally in other countries than the United States there are 
174,057 miles under Government ownership and operation tader 
private ownership and public operation there are 11,030 miles: 
under public ownership and private ownership there ara 35.244 
miles; while in private ownership and private operation there 
are 422.080 miles. In other words, practically one-half of the 
railway mileage in the world outside of the United States is in 
either Government ownership or part Government ownership 
and private operation. Even in Russia there are 28.400 miles of 
railroads under public ownership and public operation. I get 
this from “ Ownership and operation of railroads of the world,” 
from the British parliamentary report. 


Mr. POINDEXTER. I would much prefer myself not to be 
compelled to choose between private operation and exclusive i 
Government operation, but that there should be both. Just as 
the principal reason for the improvement of waterways has 
been that they are regulators of railroad rates, so the operation 
of a Government railroad would be far better than any Inter- 
state Commerce Commission as a regulator of rates. 

The existence of the private road would also be an incentive 
and inducement for the correct and efficient operation of the 
Government road, because there would be rivalry and compari- 
son constantly between the two. That will be the condition 
under this bill if the proper adyantage is taken of the powers 
which it gives. 

Now, pursuing the amendment which I propose, Mr. Presi- 
dent, and in answer to some of the suggestions of the Senator 
from Nebraska [Mr. Norris] as to the manner in which ship 
lines shall be operated—and it applies also to the coal mines 
and to the railroads—in the first place, that the coal mines 
shall be made ready for operation and the railroads shall be 
constructed by the agents of the President, and that when they 
have been completed they shall be turned over to a transporta- 
tion service and to a mining service for operation: 

Sec. 7. That the construction of plants, as distinguished from the 
. pote thereof, shall be conducted under the immediate direction of 
the President or of his agents, and upon the completion of such por- 
tions of plants as are capable of being rated as units, said Keli 
shall be turned over to, and the o 2 — thereof shall thereafter be 
conducted by, two services to be known, respectively, as the Alaska 
Transporta m Service and the Alaska „Mining Service. Tbe term 
“ plant” as used in this act includes any or all portions of 5 

ereof and per- 


tion facilities, or coal distri stations, extensions th 
manent, Im h 


taken together. 

Each service shall be In charge of a chief appointed by, removable by, 
and acting under the direction of the President, and such chief of serv- 
ice shall have no power or duty other than the operation of said service; 
and the duties of inspection, xing of wages and prices, and making of 
— A Ppp Aa regulations provided for herein shall be in charge of 

The transportation service shall be charged with the duty of operat- 
Tposes whatsoever all transportation facilities in the man- 


hereinafter provided. 

Then there is provided a method of accounting by the services: 

Sec. 8. That In each service the total debit account for any fiscal year 
shall comprise all expenditures for operation and maintenance during 
said year, including payments for injuries to employees, charges for 
land, and other expenses, with 5 per cent per annum interest thereon, 
plus 5 per cent of the capital investment of said service, togetber with 
the depreciation charges for said year and payment for deficit accounts, 
if any, as ed in section 9; and the total credit account for any 
fiscal year shall comprise all money received or chargeable for service 
or products during said year. 

Those are details merely of operating for the purpose of deter- 
mining whether it is a loss or a gain. 

As to the wages of employees, I think that it is perfectly 
proper, whether the enterprise shall be limited to the construc- 
tion of a railroad or extended to the operation of a coal mine or 
to the operation of a line of ships, that some standard of rela- 
tions between the Government and its employees should be fixed 
by Congress. 

Sec. 10. That the President shall fix, and from time to time readjust, 
the minimum wages and salaries and the maximum prices to be paid or 
charged by the services. The minimum hourly wage paid any class of 
labor shall be not less than the average wage paid that class of labor 
9 employers under conditions equivalent to those prevailing in 
t ve services; the maximum price charged for any class of 
transportation shall be not ter than will pay 
on operation and a reasonable interest on the actual physical valution 
of the properties involved, the same to be determined by the President; 
the maximum price charged for coal shall be not greater than will pa 
a reasonable profit on operations to be determined the Presiden 
transportation, distribution, and rental valua of lands to be included in 
cost of operation. The L'resident may confer the power of fixing mini- 
mum wages and maximum prices upon an agent or agents appointed by 
him as provided in section 4. 

Some comment has been made, Mr. President, during the dis- 
cussion of this bill upon the policy which has been adopted with 
reference to forest reserves and the entire resources of the 
country, in fact, which those critics call “locking them up.” 
I am very much in sympathy myself with many of the criti- 
cisms upon the administration of the land taws in Alaska, but 
I do not agree that, because there are faults in administration, 
necessarily the system is a bad one. Some question was asked 
here the other day as to why there should be a forest reserve in 
Alaska. There is the same reason that there should be a forest 
reserve in Alaska as thut there should be a forest reserve in 
the State of Washington or anywhere else. If a forest reserve 
is a good thing, notwithstanding the extent to which our forest 


reserves haye already been acquired by private corporations, 


a reasonable net profit 
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why, then, it is time to apply that good principle to Alaska as 
well as to the States; but if the administration of that law 
goes to the extent of preventing a settler from cutting wood on 
public land for his domestic use or for agricultural improve- 
ment or to preventing the miners from using it for fuel and 
even for the development of their mines, without the delay and 
circumlocution which is necessary in taking matters in Alaska 
up with the department in Washington, that feature of the 
administration ought to be abolished. These coal mines ought 
to be opened at once to the use of all of the inhabitants of 
Alaska for domestic purposes if they are so situated that they 
can use them. ‘There ought to be the utmost generosity. the 
utmost liberality, with regard to the actual settlers in Alaska, 
giving them the benefit of every one of the natural resources 
which can add to their comfort or success. Conditions in any 
new country are hard enough even at the best, and the settlers 
ought not to have obstacles thrown in their way by foolish 
regulations such as have been described here. That, however, 
is no reason for abolishing the forest reserve and throwing it 
open to the Weyerhaeuser Timber Co. or the paper-pulp mills of 
this country to acquire, to exploit, and to withhold from set- 
tlement and development, as the Weyerhaeuser syndicate and 
its associute companies have acquired and withheld in such 
great areas in some of the Pacific Coast States. The forest 
reserve ought not to be abolished, but its administration ought 
to be improved. 

It is conceded here apparently in argument by those who are 
opposed to this bill that the only way in which transportation 
ean come through private enterprise is by throwing Alaska 
open, as they call it. Well, interpreted, that means giving it 
away, turning it over to the great combinations. industrial and 
financial, which are able to tower over their rivals and to de- 
stroy competition. That power exists not only in Alaska, but 
has its allied and connected parts in every financial center in 
this country. 

The proposition involved in this bill is whether it would be 
wise or whether it would be just to this generation or to the 
generations that are to come after us to pay, as the price for a 
railroad in Alaska, Alaska itself, and to turn Alaska over 
forever to the vested rights which would be claimed by those 
who had once acquired title to its lands and franchises. to its 
transportation, giving them the greatest returns and the greatest 
wealth that any exploiters on the continental publie lands of 
this country, great as they have been, have ever enjoyed. 

The whole proposition of Alaska for the people is involved in 
tL- passage of this bill. It is far more than the millions which 
have come out of it: it is far greater in its influence upon the 
future history of this country than what could be acquired 
from its placer mines or its great copper lodes or the great herds 
of seal, that have been largely destroyed; or the whale fisheries, 
which have been exploited by people from very distant lands; 
or from the salmon fisheries, which have added to the millions 
of profits of people in distant States, and left scarcely a dollar 
of benefit to the people of Alaska, who naturally should profit 
by them. The interest in this bill which the people of this coun- 
try have goes far beyond any of those things. 

However pessimism may view that great country, however its 
resources may be depreciated, it is nevertheless a fact. proved 
by actual experiment, that American citizens can live there. 
The fact that its climate is rigorous is but an incident that 
goes to make character and fortitude; it is but a cireumstance 
in this great Territory, if by the destruction of private monopoly 
the opportunity is preserved for the people who would settle 
there and make their homes, if equal opportunity is given to 
them, that in times of the Nation’s peril there would come out 
of that hardy northern land sons and daughters to save their 
country when manhood and womanhood were needed in time 
of war or for the difficult problems with which we are compelled 
to deal in times of peace. It is the people. it is the civilization 
that can be built there, it is the outlet which we must have for 
the growing millions of ambitious sons of continental America 
who desire the independence that comes from the ownership 
of land, from owning their homes, who are able to walk erect, 
as the Anglo-Saxon has marched across the world as the owner, 
at least, of a little piece of the earth’s surface. over which he 
can within the law do as he sees fit to do according to his 
lights and his convictions. It is the opportunity that can be 
preserved for that kind of people, with all that it means not 
only to those people themselves but that it means to us. that 
is involved here in the proposition of the passage or the defeat 
of this bill, which long experience has shown is the only way 
in which private monopoly can be broken loose from its strangle- 
hold upon that Territory. 


For a Bureau of Employment. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. VICTOR MURDOCK, 


OF KANSAS, 
In Tue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, May 1, 1914. 


Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. Speaker, I introduced on April 29 last 
a bill to establish in the Department of Labor a bureau to be 
known as the bureau of employment. The number of the bill 
is H. R. 16130. Its purpose is to lessen the amount of unem- 
ployment in the United States. 

Among the pressing national problems of the democracy, Mr. 
Speaker, the problems of labor come first. The estate which 
it has reached, the high estate to which it aspires, its plans and 
purposes, are indissolubly purt of the vitality of the Republic, 
and remain and must remain the Nation's chief concern. For 
here, as nowhere else in the world, has labor those governmental 
processes by which it can blaze its way to the open highway 
which leads to the attainment of social justice. 

That it is blazing its way, all but the willfully blind must see. 
Inspired by the new doctrine of legal equality and, at the same 
moment, wrenched from ancient viewpoints by the violent 
revolution which labor-dividing machinery, quickened trans- 
portation, and immediate communication wrought, labor his 
kept on its mighty march of progress. No blindness in courts, 
cushioned in easy precedents, no reluctance in legislatures, no 
antagonism of the selfish and unseeing elements in society have 
dismayed labor. The final arbiter of institutions is the preva- 
lent sense of right. Ultimately it writes constitutions, drafts 
laws, and in the end against the last ditch of special privilege— 
delay—must interpret them. To this prevalent sense of right, 
labor directs its suit. 

No better index of the progress that has been made may be 
found anywhere than in the remarkable series of propositions 
set forth concretely in the national platform of the Progressive 
Party of 1912, dealing with the rights of labor. The Pro- 
gressive Party was new, sensitively alive to the problems of 
the hour, impatient with cant and glittering generality and the 
platform platitudes of the past. It drove directly to its pur- 
pose. It declared: 


The supreme duty of the Nation is the conservation of human re- 
sources th an enlightened measure of social and industrial jus- 
ae We pl ourselyes to work unceasingly in State and Nation 


‘or— 

Effective legislation looking to the prevention of industrial acei- 
dents, occupational diseases, overwork, involuntary unemployment, 
and other injurious effects incident to modern industry ; 

The fixing of minimum safety and health standards for the various 
en and the exercise of the public authority of State and 
Nation, including the Federal control over interstate commerce and 
the taxing 9 to maintain such standards; 

The prohibition of child labor; 

Minimum wage standards for working women, to provide a living 
scale in all industrial occupations ; 


The prohibition of night work for women, and the establishment 
of an S-hour for women and young persons; 
One days’ in seven for all wageworkers; 


ys 

The 8-hour day in continuous 24-hour industries; 

The abolition of the convict contract-labor system; substituting a 

1 of are production for governmental consumption only; and 

. a n of prisoners’ earnings to the support of their dependent 
es; 


Publicity as to wages, bours, and conditions of labor; full reports 
upon industrial accidents and diseases, and the opening to public in- 
pactiaw weights, measures, and check systems on labor 
products ; 


Standards of compensation for death by industrial accident and 

injury and diseases which will transfer the burden of lost earn- 

ings from a families of working people to the industry, and thus to 
community ; 

The riea ma of home life against the hazards of sickness, irregular 
employment, and old age through the adoption of a system of social 
insurance adapted to American use; 

The development of the creative labor power of America by lifting 
the last load of illiteracy from American youth and establishing con- 
tinuation schools for industrial education under public control, and en- 
cou cultural education and demonstration in rural schools 

The establishment of industrial research laboratories to put the 
methods and discoveries of science at the service of American producers. 

We favor the organization of the workers, men and women, as a 
means of protecting their interests and of promoting their progress, 

THE PROBLEM A NATIONAL ONE. 

The bill creating the bureau of employment is directed to 
the pledge looking to the prevention of involuntary unemploy- 
ment. 

The problem is essentially a national one. The Nation has 
become one market and one workshop. This is the answer to 
the question why cities and States—and many have attempted 
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the problem—have not attained the success in solving it they 
set out upon. The effectual unit is the Nation and nothing less. 

There is involved also in the question a coordination of those 
decent employment agencies, under governmental license, and 
the drastic elimination of those agencies which have practiced 
the most cruel deceptions on men out of work through the ab- 
sence of national legislation on the subject. 

The problem to which we address ourselves is emphatically 
not the problem of the vagrant, the defective, or the inefficient. 
The man “out of work” does not argue himself inefficient, 
and the self-sufficient idle rich in this country who so contend are 
cruelly, if not consciously, callous to the facts. The problem is 
an industrial one dealing with the men who want work and the 
employer who wants workmen. I am not concerned, in this in- 
siance, with the loafers in society, either at the top or at the 
bottom. 

I want to bring the man out of a job and the job that is 
waiting for the man together. I want my Nation to know, 
for the good of the whole industrial problem, more of the real 
facts in regard to casual labor and seasonal occupation. 

I want the inhuman frauds and deceptions which have been 
practiced upon helpless workingmen, through the absence of 
such a national supervision as 1 provide, prohibited. 

THE TESTIMONY OF FRANCES A. KELLOR, 


Is there need of the legislation now? Let me quote from an 
article by Frances A. Kellor, of the Progressive National Sery- 
ice, a notable student of industrial conditions, who made a 
survey of the conditions of the unemployed in New York City 
last February. She writes: 


One day this month, in studying how New York City deals with its 
unemployed, 1 found a man who was offered an outdoor job and who 
couldnt take it because he had no shoes or sufficient other clothing. 
Philanthropy provides a woodyard where he could have earned them, 

I saw 250 men huddled in four dark rooms of an employment 
agency where they had to stand all night because some would have to 
be turned out if they lay down or sat up. 

I trudged with one man to 17 agencies looking for a job, and got 
back to residential Fifth Avenue to find a man with a job but not 
knowing where to get a good man. 

I saw a saloon that sets out every night in the barroom a counter 
of sandwiches and a t- +k of hash and witnessed the mad rush of men 
who had been without food for days other than the pickings from ash 
barrels. The saloon expects, when times are good, that the men will 
repay the favor. 

I saw in the waiting rooms of department stores crowds of girls, 
some of whom lived in so-called working girls’ homes, where their 
doors were locked during the day, shutting them out until night. This 
was the rule adopted when they were empioyed and could not be 
changed when they were without work. I saw, on the other hand, 
many unfilled requests for domestic workers. 

I saw children with their working papers, new to the game of 
finding work, thrown out on their own resources to make connection 
where and how they could. T read of the demand for workers from 
localities which men could not possibly reach because they did not 
have the fare to get there. 

Now, these thousands of people are not mendicants nor crooks, but 
honest working men and women. As early as June, and in the fall 
months, any telligent government by consulting the employment 
ageucies—the only barometer the country has—could have seen what 
was coming. In December the ratio of jobs requested, and those 
offered, was 5 to 1, ov a basis of 1,500 applications. One agency re- 
ported that out of 200 requests within a month they had filled one place. 
Pa said they had had a “ good day” when they placed 4 men out 
of 60 men, 

Now, what is the matter with our labor situation that we let men 
freeze and starve before we know what is happening? 
matter with our city that, with its abundant resources, those who have 
Jobs and supplies and those who have neither miss each other within 
the circumference of a few blocks? What is the matter with our State 
and Nation that a laborer can not go to the place where a job is wait- 
ing? And what becomes of our millions given to charity that the 
saloon in times of stress becomes the “ neighborhood center"? 


CONDITIONS AS DESCRIBED BY ELIZABETH READ, 

In this connection I desire to present to the Congress and the 
country at this time an exceedingly able paper by Elizabeth 
Read, of New York, incorporating a statement of the reasons 
for the establishment of the bureau of employment. The 
paper sets forth present conditions in relation to unemployment 
which show that the situation is general and acute; and the 
reasons why these conditions can not be remedied by municipal 
or State action. Her view gains emphasis from the fact that 
the writer is the legal assistant of the legislative committee of 
the North American Civie League for Immigrants, New York 
City. The brief is as follows: 

UNEMPLOYMENT NOW RECOGNIZED AS A CONTINUING SITUATION, 

Until comparatively recent years, it has been generally be- 
lieved in the United States that any man who wanted work 
could find it. This belief was, in part, a survival from old vil- 
lage conditions, where living was cheap and standards frugal. 
In part, it was the natural result of the unparalleled advantages 
of our industrial and economic condition; the stupendous de- 
velopment of agricultural and industrial resources of very large 
areas ninde it scem impossible that a man should be unable 
to find work of some sort to do. 


What is the 


Gradually, however, it became apparent that capable men 
were out of work. Various reasons were assigned for this—a 
strike, tariff changes, an election—anything, in short, that would 
prove that the need was only individual or local, or, if general, 
still only temporary. 

This position was tenable only as long as no official investi- 
gations had been made into the subject. About 15 years ago, 
however, the collection of statistics relating to unemployment 
was begun by several Federal departments and State commis- 
sions and bureaus. The results of these investigations are 
stated here very briefly. 

The 1900 Federal census shows that, 22.3 per cent of all per- 
sons having gainful occupations were not working, either at 
their regular occupation or at any other, at some time during 
the census year. The report on unemployment summarizes as 
follows, its tables showing the number of persons unemployed 
in various occupations: 

It appears that approximately four persons out of five who claimed 
gainful occupations were continuousiy employed throughout the census 
year, while the fifth person was idle for a period varying from one to 
twelve months. 

Over 2,600,000 men and nearly 500,000 women were out of 
work for four to six months, and over 500,000 men were out 
of work seven months or over, 

In 1901 the Federal Bureau of Labor made an investigation 
into the cost of living of 25,440 families of workmen or persons 
on salaries of not over $1.200 a year distributed over the United 
States. The report shows that about half—49.81 per cent—of 
the 24,402 heads of families were idle for part of the year. 

The Geological Survey reports on coal mining from 1890 to 
1910 show that workmen in bituminous mines lost from 22 per 
cent to 43 per cent of their working time annually, and work- 
men in anthracite mines from 23.7 per cent to 50 per cent, dis- 
regurding the year 1902, when the great strike took place ` 

The committee on unemployment of the New York State com- 
mission, appointed in 1909 to inquire into the question of em- 
ployers’ liability and other matters, said in its report: 


There are no statistics available from which to compute the actual 
number of those without work. From the evidence before us we can 
say with certainty only this: That there are at all times able-bodied 
Wage earners out of work in every city of the State; that the number 
varies from month to month and from year to year; that it grows 
larger during the wiuter and during the years of industrial depression, 
and reaches tremendous d every 15 or 20 years. A con- 
servative estimate would be that in ordinary years of business activity 
the least number out of work is about 3 per cent of the wage earners 
regularly employed In the industries of the State, while during the 
winter months the number would rise to 8 or 10 per cent. In a year 
of business depression like 1908 the number out of work ranges from 
5 to 30 e These eee do 15 include all the unemployed. 

er and above the percentages here given are the beggars, tram 
and vagrants, who have entirely dropped y out of our industries sips 


PRESENT AMOUNT OF UNEMPLOYMENT IN THE UNITED STATES, 

What the number of men now unemployed in any given place 
is no one knows. That the number has been unusually large 
during the winter of 1913-14 is admitted even by those who 
challenge the accuracy of estimates made by organizations or 
investigators, 

Industrial centers such as New York City and Chicago have 
naturally shown the highest degree of unemployment. Official 
bulletins published by Commissioner James M. Lynch, of the 
New York State department of labor, state that the percentage 
of unemployment among union workmen was greater in the 
fiscal year from September 30, 1912, to September 30, 1913, than 
in any other year since 1896, with the single exception of 1908. 
Sixteen and one-tenth per cent of the union men reporting to 
the department were idle on September 30, 1913. Through the 
winter this percentage rose steadily; on December 31, 1913, it 
was 38.8 per cent. The percentage of unemployed from July to 
December was 22.7 per cent—nearly equal to that in 1908, when 
it was 22.9 per cent. Ninety-two per cent of this enforced idle- 
ness was due to lack of work, and only 2 per cent to labor 
disputes. 

These are the figures for New York State. In New York City 
the percentage was even higher—45.5 per cent at the end of 
December. As two-thirds of the State’s union members in the 
building industry and over 90 per cent of the members in the 
clothing trades live in New York City, the number of unem- 
ployed in the city reached a yery high mark. The number of 
men applying for shelter at the municipal lodging house was 
more than double the number for the same months in the pre- 
ceding years. The Association for Improving the Condition of 
the Poor reported on February 3, 1914, after a careful investiga- 
tion for two months by experienced agents, that 825,000 men 
were out of work in New York City. This estimate the assocl- 
ution believes to be conservative. Employment agencies, homes, 
and philanthropical societies tell the same story. 

All the industrial centers in the United States haye been 
affected. The Pacific coast has had to face the same problem as 
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the Atlantic. In January Chief of Police Sebastian, of Los 
Angeles, stated that 30,000 persons there were unemployed, in- 
cluding 10,000 women. So large a number have been unem- 
ployed in San Francisco that the relief measures within the 
city’s means were altogether inadequate. In Chicago Mayor 
Harrison appointed a commission on unemployment, which be- 
gan work with $25,000 to expend as it deemed expedient. 
THR MEN IN THE BREAD LINE. 


Most of these men out of work are capable and willing. James 
T, Hunt, manager of the Bowery Mission, 227 Bowery, says: 
“Most of the men in our bread line are Americans, husky, 
strong, and willing.” Almost all the men coming to the Munici- 
pal Lodging House in New York City are between 21 and 50. 
The Association for Improving the Condition of the Poor says 
that most of the 325,000 have homes and families to support. 

What the exact truth is no one knows. Some persons are in- 
terested in showing only a few men are out of work, and others 
in maintaining that a very great many are. Some try to make 
light of a situation that they really know to be very grave; some 
try to make a grave one seem blacker still. Such investigations 
as those here cited, however, show that the truth does not lie 
either in the mouths of those who say, “All is well,” nor of 
those who say, “All is wrong.” Just where between those posi- 
tions it does lie, no one knows; and yet a fairly accurate knowl- 
edge of the extent of unemployment is indispensable for an in- 
telligent attempt to improve the situation. How is it possible 
to propose a remedy unless you know what it is to be a remedy 
for. unless you know how deep and how extensive a need it is 
to meet? 

Still less do we know the character and quality of the men out 
of work. Even where we know accurately that 25,000 men are 
unemployed in a certain city, we do not know what percentage 
of them are capable artisans who simply can not find a job and 
what percentage are men simply too shiftless to keep a job if 
the> had it. At present we have only one rough, crude test for 
separating them—the woodpile or the rock pile. We must learn 
to distinguish between the real unemployed workman and the 
man who is either shiftless by nature or who has grown lazy 
or disheartened from continual ill luck. 

The need for distinguishing between these classes becomes 
sharply apparent when the question of relief or remedy comes 
up. What is a help to one class may be a harm to another. 
One class needs and wants only to be put into connection with 
work; the other class needs, though it may not want, to be put 
to work under some sort of supervision, where the connection 
between work and subsistence is insisted upon. Outside of these 
classes are the feeble-minded and the incorrigible, needing still 
another remedy—segregation. 

This, then, is the situation in the United States at present; 
enough unemployment at all times to be a burden on the com- 
munity, with the amount rising at certain seasons and under 
certain conditions to a degree sufficient to strain seriously our 
city governments. ‘The newspapers have made us familiar with 
the dreary progress of this situation. We read of bread lines, 
soup kitchens, “armies” of the unemployed starting to march 
to Washington and driven out of a town with the fire hose, 
other crowds invading churches until we get confused between 
the honest desperation rising out of sore need and the inten- 
tional sowing of seeds of violence in strong men sick at heart 
from drinking the bitter brew of misery and charity. 

THE CAUSE OF UNEMPLOYMENT. 


The situation is sud indeed; but the saddest part of it is that 
most of the suffering and degradation is unnecessary. Unem- 
ployment can always be accounted for in part as due to business 
depressions, changes in fashion, changes of location of an in- 
dustry, and the seasonal nature of some trades; but one great 
fundamental cause, and the one that could be most easily 
changed is the lack of organization in the matter of the supply 
of avulluble labor power. The market for cotton, potatoes, 
steel, paper, leather, for almost any commodity has been organ- 
ized, so that buyers and sellers know where they can learn what 
the supply and demand are. But the man with his power of 
work to sell has still to go from factory door to factory door 
trying to peddle it out. 

In most States the supplying of this need has been left en- 
tirely to employment agencies, private or charitable, all acting 
independently of each other and competing, instead of cooperat- 
ing. In New York City, for instance, there are about 850 
private agencies. A man at the end of his resources can barely 
pay the fee in one of these. The chance that he will pick out 
the one that can place him is small. But the agency he 
chances to enter takes his fee, and tells him to call again, or 
sends him out of the State to a place where no work exists, or 
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where he is discharged, after a week's work, to make room for 
another man—with another fee. There are also many racial, 
philanthropic, or civic employment agencies. But there is no 
one place in New York City or Chicago or San Francisco where 
the information collected at the different agencies is brought 
together. No one person and no one organization has any grasp 
of the entire situation. 

The New York commission found that 60 per cent of the 750 
factories it investigated in the State depended entirely for their 
supply of labor on applications at the factory doors. How slight 
the chance is that the workman will get to just the factory that 
needs the kind of work he can do may easily be conjectured. 
The fluctuating demand for labor draws to it a reserve force of 
workmen; each industrial city becomes a market, with men go- 
ing about looking for a vacant place. The more there are of 
such separate markets, the less is the chance that the man and 
the work will come together. 

The result is that though thousands of men are needed in 
small towns, and thousands more on farms, they have no way of 
finding out where to go. There is no central office that gathers 
up and records the demand; they must go from door to dvor. 
So crowds flock from the country, where they are needed, to the 
congested industrial cities and go about vainly looking for work, 
while work in other cities or States calls ont for them. Har- 
vests ripen and fall only partly garnered, because workmen idle 
in eastern cities can not get to western plains. Even the men 
and women that are working suffer, too; for when too many are 
consuming and too few producing, all must pay the price. The 
idle men and women, in the flower of their strength, lift up their 
empty hands for aid—hands empty of all the good things of life. 
From one side comes the chorus, “ Give us work,” and from an- 
other, Give us men,“ until a person looking at these empty 
praying hands and listening to these confused cries feels as if he 
dhad with Satan through the realms of Chaos and Old 

g 

NEED FOR REGULATING AGENCIES DOING AN INTERSTATE BUSINESS, 

The lack of supervision exercised over employment agents do- 
ing an interstate business enables them to take advantage of 
men in bitter need, well knowing that these men will never be 
able to return to prosecute them. Exorbitant fees, false infor- 
mation about wages or conditions of work, men sent to places 
where no work exists, are examples of complaints brought 
against these agents, That this is no slight matter appears from 
the fact that in New York City alone 63,691 contract laborers, 
exclusive of farms hands, were sent out of New York in 1915 
to different parts of the country by licensed agents. How many 
were sent out by unlicensed agents no one knows. According to 
the report of the commissioner of licenses in New York, the com- 
monest form of deceit is the falsifying of conditions: 

Men are told that they are gol to do 
ec) are shipped fifty N 8 miles Price he Neg Sock i vie 
find that they have to work standing up to their knees In water. Some 
are told they have to work on roads and find that they must go into 
tunnels. Good 1 are promised to some, who are then 
made to sleen on the rs of suanties without even straw to lie upon. 

r food and cheap board are described, which turn out to be unfit 
f: furnished at extortionate prices by the bordante. Men are led to 
believe that they can earn $3 a day, when frequently they can not 
earn 81 a „ and must pay the greater part of It for f6od and sleep- 
ing accommodatious If there is a strike on the works and the new 
hands are sometimes in danger, fact is concealed. If they have 
no money they can not get away and must bear with the conditions, no 
matter how unfortunate they are. (Report of Commissioner of Licenses, 
New York City, 1913.) 

The situation is the same in the West as in the East—hun- 
dreds of cases of fraud going unpunished because the interstate 
nature of the case prevented any one State from having juris- 
diction. The commissioner of labor of Wisconsir, in a discus- 
sion on the regulation of employment agents before the Twenty- 
eighth Convention of the International Association of Bureaus 
of Labor, gave the following illustration of the lack of juris- 
diction in such a case: 


One contractor had hired 300 men one week and sent them out 
about 100 miles or the railroad, had kept them three days, and dis- 
charged them, These men were charged $2 for their registration and 
$1 each for the 300—which made S3% — went to the men that hired 
them, and the other $1 each—$300 for the 300 employees—went to 
the private agencies, Then he sent to the 3 and said, “ Send 
me more men; I can not use these any longer.” So he made another 
change, and Saving, te week his fee was $600, and the contractor of 
the railroad got $600 out of it. We do not. know how we are going 
to reach m, because the contractors from another State come in 
and send their orders across the border line. (Page 85.) 


The bureau of industries and immigration in the New York 
department of labor receives many. complaints every year from 
workmen who have been cheated in interstate transactions of 
this kind. Eight men, for example, were sent to Pennsylvania 
to do construction work—machinist and contract work. They 
were put to work in front of furnaces—work beyond their 
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physical powers. They applied to the Associated Charities 
in the neighborhood, which asked the bureau to prevent this 
sort of misrepresentation. The bureau could take no action, 
as none of the complainants could come into its jurisdiction. 
In another case the Italian consul reports that Italian laborers 
sent by a New York agency to Montgomery, Ala., to do simple 
excavating work were obliged to work in water up to their 
knees. Some of the men contracted rheumatism, had to leave 
their work, and applied to the consul for help, Again the State 
was helpless. 

These cases could be multiplied indefinitely in any State in 
the Union. Such agents build upon the knowledge that workmen 
must go from State to State as seasons change and industrial 
conditions alter. 

It is clear that the lack of organization in the matter of sup- 
plying labor at present seriously and increasingly endangers the 
industrial welfare of the country. No country can hope to ad- 
yance swiftly that has to carry too heavy a burden; those that 
are not capable of carrying themselves along—the sick, the in- 
jured, the aged—form a sufficiently heavy burden for any State. 
When to this is added the weight of thousands and hundreds of 
thousands asking only for the chance to support themselves, the 
burden becomes too heavy to be borne. Aside from the spiritual 
effect on a nation of a large body of men who feel in dumb, un- 
comprehending surprise that the existing order is somewhat 
becoming inadequate—entirely aside from this, even as a di- 
rectly economic matter, this country can not afford, in the face 
of the present situation, to neglect to take all possible means of 
bringing together the work that is to be done and the men that 
want to do it. 


THE INADEQUACY OF STATE CONTROL, 


Unemployment is a matter which no State can adequately 
treat, because it has neither the authority nor the mechanism 
for getting information about labor and trade conditions beyond 
its boundaries. It could and should collect all possible informa- 
tion about such matters within its own territory, but that is 
altogether insufficient to cope with a problem that is in no sense 
local, but national. 

Each State can use its police power to inspeet employment 
agencies, and can deal through its courts with intrastate com- 
plaints. It can organize the supply of labor within the State. 
Seventeen States have established free employment bureaus, 
only four of which, however, have adequate appropriations and 
efficient methods. 

Under present conditions, however, even a well-equipped State 
employment bureau with branch offices exchanging labor bulle- 
tins has no way of knowing what need may exist beyond its 
boundaries. The State of Rhode Island may have 5,000 unem- 
ployed men who are wanted in Minnesota, but Rhode Island 
has no way of finding that out. And if it should learn of the 
need for workmen elsewhere, it has no authority to use State 
funds to pay the men’s transportation. 

Many of the most serious conditions, however, are interstate 
in their very nature, and the mandate of a State runs only to 
the boundary thereof. Moreover, such transactions are prop- 
erly subject only to Federal, not State, control; for if the sale 
of electric power in one State to be used in another constitutes 
interstate commerce, so does the disposition of working power. 

It is objected that the supplying of information about work 
and workmen may safely be left to private enterprise. Present 
conditions are a sufficient answer to that position. 

It is objected that the law of supply and demand can be re- 
lied on to bring men and work together. The answer is that it 
has not done so. Theoretically it might be expected to; prac- 
tically it has not had that effect. “It is a condition and not a 
theory that confronts us.” 

It is objected that provision for unemployment should be left 
to the separate action of municipalities or States. It is suffi- 
Gent answer to point out what would happen to any munici- 
pality or any State that offered to provide work for people that 
asked for it. Suppose it had been announced this winter that 
New York or Chicago or Washington had set itself to provide 
work for the unemployed. 

It is objected that State regulation of private agencies and 
State free bureaus supply the need adequately. About one- 
third of the States have free bureaus of some sort, and about 
half the States have laws regulating private agencies in some 
fashion, but these laws and bureaus have not ended the abuses 
nor met the need. 

Even if all the States did it, and did their best, that would 
be insufficient, for no State creates or controls its trade condi- 
tions any more than it creates its own weather. Many matters 
a State can regulate, of course. It can compe} adjustments and 


reorganizations of manufacturing methods, but beyond that de- 
gree of control it has to take its share in whatever weather is 
sweeping across the country. 

The work of separate State bureaus is absolutely necessary, 
and such bureaus should be established and brought to a high 
degree of efficiency in every State. But cooperating with them, 
bringing together all their observations and information, there 
should be a Federal bureau, charged with the duty of keeping 
1 over the supply of labor power available in the United 

tates. 

THE DUTIES OF A FEDERAL BUREAU OF EMPLOYMEXT, 

The purpose of the Federal bureau of employment would be 
to lessen the amount of unemployment in the United States. 

It would endeavor, first of all, to bring together workmen 
needing work and employers needing workmen. It would do 
this through a central office at Washington and a system of 
branch labor exchanges in important industrial and commercial 
centers. Each exchange should collect all possible information 
about the state of the supply of available labor power in its 
district, both through its actual work as a free employment 
office and by any other means, and would cooperate with the 
others by exchanging reports through the central office. The 
central office should combine these local reports into a labor 
bulletin, from which anyone could learn the demand for work 
and for workmen in different parts of the country. ‘The bureau 
would cooperate to the fullest possible extent with all existing 
State, municipal, and private employment agencies. 

The bureau should also investigate the methods of all persons, 
corporations, and agencies procuring employment for others who 
carry on an interstate business. The head of the bureau should 
have power to license, inspect, and thus effectively control the 
work of all such interstate agencies. 

The bureau would also make a thorough and comprehensive 
study of the causes of unemployment, in order to determine 
which of them are due to conditions that can be altered and 
which must be met as an inevitable incident to industry. It 
would study possible means for avoiding the dislocating effect 
of seasonal industries and for lessening the amount of casual 
labor. It would try to see what relation there is between nu- 
employment and the lack of vocational guidance and industrial 
training. It would investigate the various systems of employ- 
ment insurance and other methods of relief in operation in 
foreign countries, to judge whether some such provision would 
be applicable to American conditions. 

Only by a definite, scientific, national plan can this country 
hope to solve the question of unemployment. By not attempt- 
ing to solve it, the country is playing into the hands of those 
that say that no solution is possible. 


Tribute to John Francis Schumacher. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HARRY H. DALE, 


OF NEW YORK, 
Ix THE HoUsE or Representatives, 
Thursday, April 23, 1914. 


Mr. DALE. Mr. Speaker, I arise to pay tribute to the young 
hero John Francis Schumacher, coxswain of the battleship 
Florida, who went to his death on Tuesday last following the 
first clash of arms between the forces of the United States and 
Mexico. The boy at the time of his death was but 24 years of 
age. He enlisted at the Brooklyn Navy Yard in 1907, before he 
was 17 years old. He was assigned to the New Hampshire, but 
was transferred to the gunboat Wheeling, being promoted from 
able seaman to gunner’s mate. He reenlisted on December 5, 
1910, and was transferred to the battleship Florida, last year. 

Mr. Speaker, see the kind of man John F. Schumacher was, 
giving his life in the defense of his country. Just think of it, 
having spent seven years of his youthful life in the service of 
the United States Navy, being one of the many of the kind 
of men that must be called upon in times when our country 
may be in danger and our honor as a people hanging in the 
balance, and he such a true character of patriotism to be the 
first to fall in the defense of the flag and the honor of the 
Nation. Good to his dear mother, taken from her, fighting a 
noble cause, and now his name is on the Nation's roll of honor 
of the heroes passed and gone. “My boy was good to me and 
he would have made a great name in the Navy had he lived” 


are the words of his dear mother. I wish to say to this broken- 
hearted mother that her boy has made a great name in the 
Navy in having completed life's battle in the defense of his 
country. No better record could he have made at Vera Cruz, 
assisting in landing the flag of the United States, participating 
in the sharp battle when the rifle bullets from the guns of the 
American marine answered and the big bells hanging in the 
church towers rang out clear and loud as the leaden pellets 
struck them, the dying among the dead. His eyes were closed 
in death, all for his country. Mr. Speaker, I know that the 
people of the United States extend their sympathy to the heart- 
broken mother of this dead hero. 
Mothers and wives, should the call ring out, 
It is you must answer your country's ery; 


You must furnish brave hearts and stont 
For the firing line where the heroes die. 


For you must give us the strength we need; 
You must give us the boys in blue; 

For never a boy or a man shall bleed 
But a mother or wife shall suffer, too. 


Colorado Coal Strike. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. GEORGE J. KINDEL, 


OF COLORADO, 


In tHe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, May 4, 1914. 


Mr. KINDEL. Mr. Speaker, to-day I asked for unanimous 
consent for the privilege of addressing the House for five min- 
utes. This was denied me. My purpose was to read a telegram 
which I received last Saturday night from Mr. L. M. Bowers, 
manager of the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. 

The telegram which follows explains itself. The contents 
will no doubt surprise many who heard or read only one side 
of the controversy. 


f DENVER, COLO „ May 1, 191}. 
Hon. GEORGE J. KINDEL, 5 8 5 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C.: 


To correct Hon. Keattno’s charges that the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. 
did not voluntarily grant to its miners all the advantages of labor 
unions until compelled to do so to forestall a strike, we wish to say 
that a 10 E tent increase of wages, not asked for, was given on 
April 1, 1912. The circular 8 the miners to employ their own 
check 7 7 was posted April 11, 1912, one year and six months 
before strike. This circular reterred to the fact that the com had 
always favored miners employing their check weighmen and reissued 
for information of new men on semimonthly pay day on February 1, 
1913, and eight-hour day March 1, 1913, both unsolicited and six 
months before strike was called. 

L, M. Bowers, 


The following signed article which appeared on thè editorial 
page of the New York World of Sunday, May 3, elicited the 
letter from Mr. Harahan, my answer to which I also publish 
herewith; 


[By Grorce JOHN KINDEL, Congressman from first district of Colorado.] 


The present situation In Colorado is the direct outcome of the per- 
nicious activity of professional labor agitators, and the Democratic 
Party, as well as the Department of Labor, are seriously to blame in 
the matter, for they are standing in with organized labor irrespective 
of considerations of justice and from purely political motives, 

It is true that in the past the mine owners controlled politics in 
Colorado; that, as the saying was, they “ voted sheep.” But the present 
demands of organized labor not only represent the determination that 
it shall now in its turn be allowed to control polities, but that it shall 
dictate ifs own terms to the operators, and shail also be put in a posi- 
tion where it can compel the workers in the mines to join the union 
against their will. 

As a matter of fact, the mine owners have been complying with the 
State laws in recent times, and the adoption of the initiative, referen- 
dum, and recall has made it impossible for them now to control the 
action of the State officials, for these can be recalled if their conduct 
becomes a cause of public scandal. 

The real root of all the trouble is that the unions want to run the 
mines not in the interest of the actual workers on the spot, nor for the 
interest of the district, nor of the State, but simply for the money 
there is in it for the union. What the union leaders want is that the 
employers shall compel each worker to join the union, to pay $10 en- 
trance fee to the union, to contribute $1 a month to the union funds, 
and that, in addition to this, the employers shall deduct from the 
wages of the workers and pay over to the union whatever fines the 
union may arbitrarily infilct on the workers. 

This kind of labor tyranny is going to ruin the State if it is not 
checked. Some years ago, as a result of the same kind of thimg, Denver 
lost the ares rant smelting plant, which gave employment to thou- 
sands, All that is now left of it is the $50,000 chimney, which stands 


as a significant monument of what happens when organized labor insists 


upon running the business of the State and the siness of the em- 


ployers, as well as its own business, 
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This brought forth the following letter from Mr. Harahan 
and my answer: 


‘ PHILADELPHIA, May 3, 191}. 
Hon. GEORGE J. KINDEL, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. r 

Dran Six: I haye read your statement in to-day’s New York World 
on the deplorable conditions in Colorado. 

While it may be perfectly satisfactory to the mine owners, a strict 
observance of facts would be more to the point. 

Permit me to refer you to an official document issued by the secretary 
of state and commissioner of labor of Colorado. In his report to the 
governor for the years 1909-10 James B. Pearce states some facts that 
would tend to disprove certain statements in your article, and you may 
wish to revise your statement after perusing this report. 


Yours, truly, 
W. B. Haranay, 
$101 North Broad Street, Philadelphia, Pa, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, May 4, 1914. 
Mr. W. B. Hananan 


51 North Broad Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


My Dear Sin: Glad to receive your criticism of my article on the 
Colorado strike in Pata Be New York World. 

Evidently you did not read it carefully or you would not have ar- 
rived at your conclusion. I refer to the second paragraph, It is true 
that in the past the mine owners controlled politics in Colorado,” which 
I, with a large majority of others, opposed with all our might and 
went on a political strike until we have achieved initiative, referendum, 
and recall, which after all apparently avails us nothing, as is demon- 
strated in the present situation. 

Representative STEENERSON, of Minnesota, suggested that lawless 
corporations should forfeit their charters, and if organized outside of 
the State, then oust them, as was done with the Standard Oll Co. in 
Texas and, I believe, in several other States, an opinion in which I 


fully concur, 
z Yours, in haste, Gro. J. KINDEL. 


The following is a verbatim report of Hon. HALVOR STEENER- 
sox’s remarks (see CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, p. 8040) : 


Mr. STEENERSON. Mr. Chairman, I understood the gentleman to state 
that these coal mines in Colorado are owned by corporations, Will the 
gentleman state whether they are Colorado corporations, or foreign 
a a cee organized in other States? 

r. KEATING. I am not informed as to that, but it is my impression 
that they are Colorado corporations. 

Mr, STEENERSON. It seems to me that the violations of law enumer- 
ated by the tleman in his speech on the part of these corporations 
would sufficient d, if the corporations are local in Colorado, for 
the forfeiture of their charter, and if they are foreign corporations, 
organized outside of the State of Colorado, they would be sufficient 
grounds for ousting them from the State; and it seems to me strange, 
considering the fact that this trouble has existed for some considerable 
length of time, that the State authorities have not sought to forfeit the 
charters of these corporations or else ousted them from the State if 
they persisted in violating the law. 

Mr. Keatixe. I will say to the gentleman that these violations of 
the law have continued for some years, Sometimes the necessity for 
action has 33 and the violations of the law have been flagrant, 
and on such ons there would be an outburst of public sentiment. 
But sometimes when these outbursts occurred the weapons to deal 
with them would not be at hand or the officers of the State would not 
be disposed to do tbeir full duty. Before we could secure effective 
scion publie sentiment would cool and the offending incident would 

orgotten. 

Mr. Sruxxxxsox. Both of these proceedings would be under the at- 
torney general of the State. The gentleman stated that the rest of the 
counties of Colorado were not dominated by these conditions, but only 
two counties, Now, it seems to me, if the 1 wanted to put a 
stop to the conditions that exist that would be the way to do it— 
elther bring about proceedings for the forfeiture of the charters of the 
corporations or else to oust the corporations from the State. 


A sample of letters echoing my sentiments, of which I receive 
many from strangers: 
Por? HENRY, April 30, 191}. 
Hon. GEORGE J. KINDEL, 


House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Sir: Please allow me to congratulate you on your b in 
regard to the recognition of the labor unions. One thing mone enn —— 
the McNa- 


one, is needed to 8 such scenes as the dynamitl 
maras and those t are to-day disgracing the State of Colorado, and 
in fact all America, viz, a law 9 all labor organizations (possi- 
bly all organizations) to be incorporated. 

The r, ignorant, mostly foreign, strikers, whose minds are easily 
inflamed and easily incited to act of violence and bloodshed, are not to 
blame, but the 3 agitators, who agitate not for the good of 
honest labor and honest workmen, are to blame, for they are agitating 
for personal gain. 

Such a bill would eliminate such leaders as the McNamaras, the Hey- 
woods, the Cannons, the Mother“ Joneses, all foes to honest labor and 
honest laboring men. 

All labor unions are not bad; some are a blessing. But all labor 
unions are a curse that are dominated by leaders looking to personal 
gain rather than the good of their fellow workmen, and a bill such as 1 
su t I believe would be approved by all honest workmen and all 
lo Americans, and by their votes—for the majority of the workmen 
who have a vote are hard-headed, honest men, who do their own think- 
ing—would approve of it. It would raise a howl from the anarchists 
and socialistic agitators, because it would put them out of business as 
leaders, but that is what is desired by all honest Americans. The sad 
spectacle seen in New York city of foreign socialists and anarchists 
parading and damning religion, the country, and ber flag, unrebuked by 
the offic is making the blood of many American citizens boil, and 
the sooner the administration and politicians realize it the better for 
them. 5 

Again congratulating vou, I beg to remain, 


. Yours, truly, W. C. WITRERBEE. 


ALT 
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Panama Canal Tolls. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. GEORGE. S. GRAHAM, 


OF PENNSYLVANIA, 


* 
In roe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuesday, April 21, 1914. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, under the 
leave granted to me to extend my remarks in the Recorp I in- 
clude analysis of right to toll exemption under the Hay-Paunce- 
fote treaty, by J. T. Richards, of the New York bar. 

It is as follows: 

Ax ANALYSIS OF THE RIGHT OF THE UNITED STATES TO USE THE PANAMA 
CANAL FOR Its VESSELS OF COMMERCE WITHOUT PAYMENT OF TOLLS 
THEREFOR. 

First. The rigħt as it existed prior to the Clayton-Bulwer 
treaty, made July 4, 1850. 

Second. As it existed after that treaty and prior to the Hay- 
Pauncefote treaty, made February 21, 1902. 

Third. As it existed after the latter treaty and until the 
present time. 

THE RIGHT TO TOLL EXEMPTION PRIOR TO ANY TREATY. 


The United States, in the beginning, had the right to acquire 
territory on the Isthmus of Panama in any lawful manner and 
to construct and operate a canal thereon, and to exercise all the 
rights and powers and to enjoy all the benefits of ownership 
thereof. 

THE RIGHT TO TOLL EXEMPTION AFTER THE CLAYTON-BULWER TREATY AND 

PRIOR TO THN HAY-PAUNCHFOTE TREATY, PROM JULY 4, 1850, TO FEB- 

RUARY 21, 1902, 


Tue CLAYTON-BULWER Treaty, 
A. Its application to the Nicaragua Canal, 
B. Its application to the Panama Canal. * 
A. 
THE NICARAGUA CANAL, 


This treaty limits its contractual provisions and binding obli- 
gation solely to the subject matter of the Nicaragua Canal. 
The material part of the recital is as follows: 


The United States of America and Her Britannic Majesty, being 
desirous of * * = fixing in a convention their views and intentions 
with reference to 5 means of communication by ship canal which 
may be constructed between the Atlantic and Pacific ans by the 
way of the River San Juan de Nicaragua and either or both tne 
Lakes of Nicaragua or Managua to any port or place on the Pacific 
Ocean, the President of the United States has conferred full power on 
John M. Clayton, Secretnry of State. * * + and Her Britannic 
Majesty on + Sir Henry Lytton Bulwer * * œ minister 
pleniporenttary, * >» œ for the aforesaid 8 and the said 
plenipotentiaries * „ have agreed to the following articles, 

Article 8 contains certain general declarations of principle 
and of future policy with reference to a canal across the 
Isthmus of Panama; but these are not embodied in binding 
stipulations, but, as expressly stated, are left to be dealt with 
and reduced to definite contractual obligations by some future 
treaty. These declarations of policy will be dealt with later. 
THE CLAYTON-BULWER TREATY WAS INTENDED TO APPLY TO A CANAL 

THROUGH NICARAGUA, CONSTRUCTED, OWNED, AND OPERATED BY PARTIES 

OTHER THAN THE NATIONS WHO WERE PARTIES TO THE TREATY. 


The treaty contemplates a canal to be built. owned, and con- 
trolled by private persons or corporations and not by either 
the United States or Great Britain. By the express provisions 
of article 1 it is stipulated that neither nation shall “obtain 
or maintain for itself any exclusive control over said ship 

. canal * * è or occupy, fortify. or colonize, or assume or 
exercise any dominion over Nicaragua, Costa Rica, the Mos- 
quito Coast, or any part of Central America.” 

By article 3 it is stipulated “ that if any such canal shall be 
undertaken * * * by any parties having the authority of 
the local governments through whose territory the same may 
pass, then the persons employed in making the said canal and 
their property * * shall be protected * * by the 
Governments of the United States and Great Britain * * +” 

The use of the words parties“ and “ persons“ and the agree- 
ment to give protection clearly implied that the nations who 
promised protection did not intend to build the canal or receive 
protection. It would be incongruous for a nation to pledge its 


protection to itself. If it were intended to pledge the aid of 
one nation to the other in a case where either was expected to 
build the canal, appropriate language would have been used. 
In like manner, in article 5 it is stipulated that the treaty 
nations “will protect the canal from interruption, seizure, or 
unjust confiscation.” and so forth, provided that “if the per- 
sons or company undertaking or managing the same” shall make 


unfair discriminations, and so forth, either Government may 

withdraw protection. 

Again, in article 7 reference is made in three different 
places to “persons or company” having a contract with the 
State through which the canal passes for its construction. 

It is plain, therefore. that the Clayton-Bulwer treaty did not 
deal with the ownership of the Nicaragua Canal by either 
treaty nation, except substantially to prohibit it. 

Their relation under the treaty to the owners of the canal 
was that of disinterested persons not privy to the enterprise 
offering protection and guaranty of neutrality, provided that 
the owners accepted it on reasonable conditions. 

PROTECTION AND GUARANTY OF NEUTRALITY WAS TENDERED TO THE OWNERS 
OF THU CANAL AS AN OPTION TO BE AVAILED OF BY THEIR OWN FREA 
CHOICE, NOT AS AN OBLIGATION TO BE ENFORCED BY THE TREATY 
NATIONS AGAINST UNWILLING OWNERS. 

Under the terms of the treaty it was contemplated that the 
owners would stand outside the treaty, not bound by its pro- 
visions unless they voluntarily accepted them. The proffer of 
protection and neutralization with the attendant conditions was 
tendered as an option to be availed of at will by the owner, not 
as an obligation to be enforced against him in invitum. No 
stipulation of the treaty provided that any of its conditions 
should be enforced upon the owner. He was free. 

THE ONLY PENALTY OR REMEDY AGAINST THE OWNER FOR REFUSING TO 
COMPLY WITH THE CONDITIONS ON WHICH PROTECTION WAS OFFERED 
WAS WITHURAWAL OF PROTECTION, 

Even after protection and neutralization should have been 
extended no provision was made by the treaty to compel ob- 
servance of the condition by the owner. The only penalty de- 
nounced by the treaty for breach of conditions was the with- 
drawal of protection and guaranty of neutrality by one or both 
treaty nations. (See art. 5.) 

It was not even obligatory on both nations to withdraw. 
One might withdraw and the other might decline to withdraw 
and still continue to afford protection, notwithstanding the 
breach of condition. 

The treaty fully recognized and took into account the moral 
and legal rights of the owner of the canal which were inherent 
in him as owner. Among these was the right to regulate the 
rates of traffic over his property. He was not to be deprived 
of any rights. The treaty offered benefits, and these were be- 
lieved to be so important and so valuable that no owner of the 
canal could afford to refuse them in view of the reasonable 
terms at which they were offered. If he did refuse, he was 
within his rights. 

Upon this point it will be interesting to cite the language of 
article 5: 

The contracting parties further engage that when the said canal shall 
have been completed they will protect it from interruption, seizure, or 
unjust confiscation, and that they will guarantee the neutrality thereof, 
so that the said cana? may forever be open and free and the capital 
invested therein secure. Nevertheless the Governments of the United 
States and Great Britain, in according their protection to the construc- 
tion of said canal and guaranteeing its neutrality and security when 
completed, always understand that this protection ts granted condi- 
tionally, and may be withdrawn by both Governments or either Gov- 
ernment if both Governments or either Government should deem that 
the persons or company undertaking or managing the same adopt or 
establish such regulations concerning the traffic thereupon as are con- 
trary to the spirit or intention of this convention, either by making un- 
fair discriminations in favor of the commerce of one of the contracting 
parties over the commerce of the other, or by imposing oppressive ex- 
actions or unreasonable tolls upon passengers, vessels, goods, wares, 
merchandise, or other articles. either party, however, shall withdraw 
the aforesaid protection and guaranty without first giving six months’ 
notice to the other. 

It will be observed that the language of the last two sen- 
tences is most significant. 

Even if discrimination should be made in favor of Great 
Britain and against the United States, the only remedy of the 
latter would be to withdraw from its part in the promise of 
protection and guaranty of neutrality, leaving Great Brit»in 
free to continue as to its part. The same would be true vice 
versa if the discrimination were in favor of the United States. 
There was no provision in the treaty requiring either Govern- 
ment to forbid its vessels of commerce to accept such discrimi- 
nation or to penalize them by any tax or dues for acceptance. 
The sole instrument of enforcement, the only penalty, was the 
withdrawal of protection by the aggrieved nation, or both. 

If the canal were built by a corporation either nation might 
acquire stock in the corporation provided that the amount were 
not sufficient to give it “exclusive control.“ There is no 
provision of the treaty forbidding either nation to own stock. 
The only prohibition is against exclusive control as set forth 
in article 1. 

Neither is there any treaty provision forbidding either nation 
to aid such corporation by buying its bonds, not even from bny- 
ing all its bonds, proyided that the exclusive control of the 
canal did not pass under some collateral agreement. Either 
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nation therefore retained its ordinary rights in the matter of 
acquiring the securities of the company except that it must not 
acquire exclusive control of the canal or of the owner corpo- 
ration. 

It follows therefore that so far as the treaty affected the 
matter, the canal could have been constructed by a British 
corporation. Great Britain could have aided it by taking all its 
bonds and could have acquired any amount less than a majority 
of its stock. The corporation could have discriminated in favor 
of British commerce and against that of the United States, and 
the latter could not have prevented the discrimination. It could 
not even have required Great Britain to refuse protection or 
to withdraw the guaranty of neutrality. 

But the United States could have withdrawn its guaranty of 
neutrality, and when war came between Great Britain and some 
other nation it conld have refused to aid in maintaining that 
neutrality. Or if the war were with the United States the 
latter might have taken the canal by conquest if it could. 

This was the real penalty denounced by the treaty and im- 
posed by the withdrawal of the aggrieved nation. Doubtless 
ordinarily it would be adequate. But there was no mode of 
enforcing specific performances of the condition against dis- 
crimination. The owner, even though a British corporation, 
would haye had the inherent right tc discriminate in favor of 
the treaty nation of which it was a subject. The same would 
be true if the owner yere a natural person and a British sub- 
ject. e 

So far as the owner is affected, the treaty gives a mere option 
and imposes no obligation. 

RIGHT OF OWNER TO USE CANAL WITHOUT PAYMENT OF TOLLS AND WITH- 
OUT CONFERRING SAME PRIVILEGE ON OTHERS, 

But assuming that the cwner of the canal desired to retain 
the benefits of protection and of the guaranty of neutrality 
under the treaty, then he must comply with the conditions. 
These conditions forbid “ making unfair diseriminr tions in favor 
of the commerce” of one of the nonowning treaty nations “ over 
the commerce of the other or imposing oppressive exactions or 
unreasonable tolls, and so forth.” They do not assume to forbid 
discrimination by the owner in his own favor over any and all 
nonowners, whether parties to the treaty or not. 

The discrimination forbidden is that between parties to the 
treaty standing upon the same footing and bearing the same 
relation to the subject matter, and it must be “unfair” dis- 
crimination, not a just and equitable distinction, based upon 
fundamental and substantial difference in the situation and 
rights of the parties. A distinction based on ownership is not 
prohibited. The term discrimination is not applicable to the 
use of his own property by an owner upon terms different from 
those on which the use is granted to strangers. They are not 
within the same classification and the same principles can not 
apply. 

Apart from the equity of the matter, an owner can not pay 
himself. By whatever acts he attempted to accomplish it, they 
would spend themselves inefficiently, merged indistinguishably 
in his single personalty. It would be possible for him to pay 
tribute to strangers for the use of his own property, but this 
would be a “reductio ad absurdum.“ 

The Clayton-Bulwer treaty attempted to perpetrate no such 
absurdities. It simply made the condition that the owner 
should treat nonowners “inter sesse,” alike. 

As said before, the Clayton-Bulwer treaty did not contemplate 
that either tle United States or Great Britain shonld own or 
control the canal, and it left the owners, whoever they might be, 
tree to use the canal for their own commerce as they pleased 
without payment, penalty, or concession to anyone. e treaty, 
as a condition of protection and of guaranty of neutrality, 
might have required the owners to submit to restrictions on 
their nnerent right to personally use the canal for their own 
commerce, but in fact it imposed no condition bearing upon this 
point. They were free to run their own vessels of commerce 
without limitations, 

RIGHT OF GREAT BRITAIN AND UNITED STATES TO PAY CANAL TOLLS FOR 
THEIR VESSELS OF COMMERCE. 

The Clayton-Bulwer treaty did not in any manner assume to 
prescribe who should pay the canal toll on the vessels of com- 
merce of the respective treaty nations. It follows, therefore, 
that the two nations retained their general rights in this re- 
spect precisely as if there had been uo treaty. Either had the 
inherent right to ald its vessels of commerce by paying tolls 
for them directly to the owner of the canal or by any other 
form of subsidy. Such payment would have been a matter of 
internal policy, with which no other nation was concerned. 
And this would be so even if one treaty nation owned a large 
amount. of stock in a corporation which owned the canal and 
received dividends therefrom which wholly or in part repaid 
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the tolls for its vessels of commerce. It is true that in one 
sense the canal itself would be bearing the burden of these 
particular tolls out of its earnings, but this is not trne in 
substance, 

The canal would bave to pay its dividend in any event. and 
it matters not whether the party who received the dividend 
paid the tolls out of that fund or out of some other fund, the tolls 
are paid in substance and in truth and paid by the nation, not 
by the canal company. 

The result would be the same if the nation owning the stock 
merely offset its dividends pro tanto against the tolls. They 
would equally be paid by the nation. 

The other treaty nation could not complain of discrimination 
by the canal company on the ground that it in effect was 
relieving the commerce of the associate nation from payment 
of tolls. 

THE PAXAMA CANAL AS AFFECTED BY TIHE CLAYTON-BULWER TREATY. 
THE UNITED STATES PRIOR TO THE CLAYTON-BULWER TREATY HAD THE 

RIGHT TO ACQUIRE TERRITORY ON THE ISTHMUS OF PANAMA AND TO 

CONSTRUCT AND OPERATE A CANAL THROUGH THE SAME, AND THIS 

RIGHT WAS NOT DIMINISHED OR AFFECTED BY THE CLAYTON-BULWEB 

TREATY, 

Mr. Erunu Root, in the Senate debate preceding the passage 
of the canal tolls exemption law, stated that the Clayton- 
Bulwer treaty prohibited the United States to construct and 
operate a canal across the Isthmus of Panama or to occupy or 
acquire territory there for canal purposes, and that but for 
the enabling provisions of the Hay-Pauncefote treaty the United 
States could not have built or acquired ownership of the 
canal. 

Mr. Roor was in error. Not only was the statement incor- 
rect, but it was without even colorable excuse. The treaty is 
absolutely silent. upon the matter. It would embarrass Mr, 
Root if he were even asked to cite the language of any such 
provision. 

The only provision of the treaty restricting the right of the 
United States to own or control un interoceanic canal applies 
to the Nicaragua Canal and to Nicaragua and the other States 
of Central America and not to the Panama Canal nor to the 
Isthmus of Panama. That provision is contained in article 1. 
The preamble of the treaty recites that the purpose of the 
treaty is— 

To fix in a convention the views and intentions of the United States 
and Great Britain with reference to any means of communication by 
ship canal which may he constructed between the Atlantic and Pacific 
Oceans by the way of the river San Juan de Nicaragua with either or 
both of the lakes of Nicaragua cr Managua to any port or place on the 
Pacific Ocean. 

Article 1 follows immediately after the preamble and is here 
set forth in full: 

The Governments of the United States and Great Britain hereby 
declare that neither the one nor the other will ever obtain or maintain 
for itself apy exclusive control of the said ship canal, agreeing that 
neither will ever erect or maintain ary fortifications commanding the 
same or in the vicinity thereof, or occupy, or fortify, or colonize. or 
assume, oi exercise any dominion over Nicaragua, Costa Rica, the Mos- 
quito Coast, or any part of Central America; nor will either make any 
use of any protection which either affords or may afford, or any alliance 
which either has oi may have, to or with any State or people for 
the purpose of erecting or maintaining any such fortifications, or of 
occupying or foriifying or colunizing Nicaragua, Costa Rica, the Mos- 
quito Coast, or any part of Central America, or of assuming or exer- 
cising dominion over the same, nor will the United States or Great 
Britain take advant of any intimacy or use any alliance, connection, 
or influence that either may possess with any State or Government 
through whose territory the said canal may pass, for the purpose of 
acquiring or holding, directly or indirectly, for the citizens or sub- 
jects of the one, any rights or advanta In regard to commerce or 
navigation throvgh the said canal which shall not be offered on the 
same terms to the citizens or subjects of the otber. 

The Isthmus of Panama never formed part of the terri- 
tory of any Central American State. It was part of New 
Granada and later of Colombia, States of South America. 
Geographically the Isthmus «vas neither part of North America 
nor South America, but was the connecting link between the 
two, an isthmus as distinguished from the two continents 
which it connected, and no more forming part of one than of 
the other. In article 8 of the treaty the Isthmus of Panama is 
referred to by a designation which effectually distinguishes it 
and sets it apart from any part of Central America, as follows: 
“Canal across the isthmus which connects North and South 
America,” and again. interoceanic communication whether by 
canal or railway by the way of ‘Tehuantepec or Panama.” 
Tehuantepec being part of Mexico and not of Central America. 

The prohibitions of article 1 therefore did not apply to a 
“canal by way of Panama,” and either the United States or 
Great Britain retained tre general inherent right to acquire 
territory on the Isthmus and to construct, own, and operate a 
canal thereon. 

Article 8 is the only part of the Clayton-Bulwer treaty which 
applies to the Panama Canal; but its provisions create no con- 
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tractual or binding obligation, but are a declaration of general 
principles and of common aims by the treaty nations. 

The irst question which urticle 8 presents is whether its pro- 
yisions in themselyes create contractual obligations, or whether 
they merely express a general principle and a tentative purpose 
subsequently to negotiate a definite treaty for the purpose of 
‘putting that principle in practical operation by applying it in 
appropriate detail to the Panama Canal. 

As an examination of the precise language of this article is 
necessary, it is set forth in full, as follows: 

Arr. 8. The Governments of the United States and Great Britain 

haying not only desired in entering into this convention to accomplish 
a particular object, but also to establish a general principle, they 
. hereby agree to extend their protection, by treaty stipulation, to any 
other practicable communications, whether by canal or railway, across 
the Isthmus which connects North and South America, and especially 
to the interoceanic communications, should the same prove to be prac- 
ticable, whether by canal or railway, which are now proposed to be 
established by the way of Tehuantepec or Panama. In granting, how- 
ever, their joint protection to any such canals or railways as are by 
this article specified it is always understood by the United States and 
Great Britain that the parties constructing or owning the same shall 
impose no other enarges or conditions of traffic thereupon than the afore- 
said Governments stall approve of as just and equitable; and that the 
same canals or railways, being open to the citizens and subjects of the 
United States and Great Britain on equal terms, shali also be open on like 
terms to the citizens and subjects of every other State which is willing 
to grant thereto such protection as the United States and Great Britain 
engage to afford. 

This article does not by its terms purport to create treaty 
rights and obligations. but only expresses a tentative purpose 
to negotiate a treaty thereafter. 

The words “they hereby agree to extend their protection by 
treaty stipulations,” and so forth, are in form an agreement to 
make an agreement by treaty. But an agreement to make an 
agreement cun not be enforced, because the reservation of the 
matter for future final disposition implies that there are 
branches of the subject matter or particular details not ade- 
quately dealt with in the preliminary agreement which must be 
dealt with by a later agreement before the minds of the parties 
can meet. Either party has the right to insist that the final 
agreement shall contain such particular stipulations as it may 
deem necessary to protect its interests in the subject matter in 
all its phases and under various contingencies which may arise; 
and if they can not come to n meeting of minds upon the differ- 
ent proposals, the final agreement may never be made, and the 
preliminary agreement can not be enforced, because no court or 
tribunal can make the final agreement for the parties if they 
are unable to make it for themselves. 

Of course, if a preliminary agreement provided that the 

parties should thereafter make a final agreement containing cer- 
. tain provisions and no others and ir a definite form and not 
otherwise, then the so-called preliminary agreement would be a 
final agreement complete in itself, containing within its four 
corners all that could ever be put in the so-called final agree- 
z.ent; and ex proprio vigore it would preclude the right to in- 
sist upon any changes or additions by the later agreement. A 
finn! agreement would be surplusage a mere repetition. Such a 
preliminary agreement could be enforced, because it was not 
an agreement to make an agreement. but an agreement com- 
plete and final in itself. 

It must, bowever, appear affirmatively by the terms of the 
Preliminary agreement that the parties have surrend red the 
right to insist upon additional provisions in the final contract 
or they will be deemed to have reserved that right, since there 
could be no object in reserving the disposition of he matter for 
a final agreement if it had already been fully and finaily Gealt 
with. 

The lack of definiteness in stating the object of the pre- 
liminary agreement, as set forth in article 8, is an additional 
circumstance which indicates that the whole subject was re- 
served for a later treaty. The language used is as follows: 

The Governments of the United States and Great Britain having not 
only desired to accomplish a particular object but to establish a general 

rinciple, they hereby agree to extend their protection by treaty stipu- 
ert pl to any other practicable communications whether by canal or 

And so forth. 

There is no statement as to what the “ general principle” is. 
It might, however, be inferred that the genera! principle is one 

cf protection“ to any interoceanic cant l or railway. The pro- 
tection to be extended is presumably the same as that mentioned 
in article 3 and article 5, which refer to the Nicaragua Canal— 
protection of the person from) unjust detention and the property 
from unjust confiscation, seizure, or interruption. 

But nothing is said in article 8 about guaranteeing the “neu- 
trality” of the Panama Cuunl. although in article 5 “ protec- 
tion“ and the “ guarantee of neutrality ” are spoken of as two 
distinct matters in connection with the Nicaragua Canal. Ob- 


viously the final treaty was expected to supply omissions and 
deal with the subject matter fully. 

The agreement to extend “ protection“ later by treaty stipula- 
tion to the Panama Canal set forth ir article § was not a bind- 
ing contractual obligation, but a mere declaration of principle 
and tentative expression of future purpose. It had no effect 
under international law, except as a declaration of common aims 
general in character and not fully particularized. 

Even its moral influence as à declaration of common aims had 
lost effect by the loug lapse of time without any attempt to en- 
ter into the proposed “treaty sipulations.” 

An agreement to make a treaty which had been left unexe- 
cuted for 51 years had no sanction left. No time for making the 
treaty. was fixed, and 2 reasonable time had long passed. The 
matter had lapsed by abandonment. 

The position of the parties had changed; their very identi- 
ties had changed and the conditions and environment kad 
changed. Neither law nor common sense could hold them to an 
executory agreement which had been so long left undone. 

It follows, therefore. that prior to the ratification of the Hay- 
Pauncefote treaty, February 21, 1902, the United States and 
Great Britain were either of them wholly unfettered by any 
contractual obligation limiting their right to construct. own, and 
overate and use a canal across the Isthmus of Panama as they 
saw fit. There was not even any lawful obligation to refrain 
from discriminating between different nations as to changes or 
otherwise. z 
ARTICLE $ DOES NOT APPLY TO A CASE WHERE ONE OF TE TREATY NATIONS 

IS OWNER OF CANAL. 

Article 8 of the Clayton-Bulwer treaty did not contemplate 
a canal owned by either of the treaty nations, but a canal 
owned by persons or corporations who were strangers to the 
treaty, and to whom protection was to be extended, not as their 
right but as a benefit voluntarily granted upon certain con- 
ditions. 

This is clear from the language used, namely, that the treaty 
nations hereby agree to extend their protection,” and so forth. 
These words would be inappropriate if either were the owner, 
since it would be incongruous to describe a man as extending 
protection to himself. To deal with that situation different and 
more apt words would be used. 

So also the words In granting their joint protection * * * 
it is always understood by the United States and Great Britain 
+ + + that the parties constructing or owning” the canti, 
indicate that the parties granting protection are not the persons 
who receive it. 

Article 8, therefore, does not apply to nor govern the case 
where one of the treaty nations is the owner of the canal, 
It is a rule of construction that general provisions in a con- 
tract must be limited in operation to the particular subject 
matter under consideration, even though the language in its 
ordinary and natural sense, taken alone, would include other 
matters as well. 

Thus a general release under seal releasing from all debts 
will be confined to the particular debt mentioned in the recital. 

Ramsden v. Hylton (2 Vesey Sr., 304); Thorpe v. Thorpe 
(1 Ld. Raymond, 235); Taylor v. Homersham (4 M. & S., 423); 
Cole v. Gibson (1 Vesey Gr., 504) ; Texas v. Oashiel (198 U. S., 
521); Hoes v. Can Hoesen (1 Barb. Ch., 379); Jackson v. Stack- 
haus (1 Cowan, 122), A 
UNDER ARTICLE 8 THERE WAS NO PENALTY FOR NONCOMPLIANCE WITH CON- 

DITIONS ATTACHED TO OFFER OF PROTECTION EXCEPT WITHHOLDING OF 

PROTECTION. 

By the terms of article 8 the acceptance of protection and 
compliance with the conditions attached were not obligatory on 
the owner. The treaty did not seek to coerce him. 

As in the case of the Nicaragua Canal under article 5, so in 
the case of the Panama Canal under article 8 protection was 
offered as an option to the owner. If he refused to comply with 
the conditions attached, protection might be withheld. There 
wäs no other penalty. Nor could the conditions be specifically 
enforced against the owner. 7 
IN ARTICLE 8 THERE IS NO CONDITION THAT CHARGES OF TRAFFIC SHALL 

BE THE SAME FOR ALL PERSONS. 

The article does contain a condition that the owners of the 

caniul— 


shall impose no other charges * * * 


than the aforesaid Govern- 


ments shall approve of as just and equitable. 

This is plainly a rule forbidding unfair discrimination, for a 
schedule of charges which made such discrimination would be 
inequitable. But equity means not the same identical treatment 
for all, since the same treatment applied to different persons 
having different rights and different relutions to the subject mat- 
ter might result in the grossest inequity. Equity is equality in 
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substance; it means equalization, not a formal and literal appli- 
eation of an identical rule to dissimilar conditions. As before 
shown, in dealing with the application of article 5 to the Nica- 
ragua Canal, it would be grossly inequitable to subject an owner 
to the same charges as a stranger. And this was not the inten- 
tion of the condition; the owner must be free to use his prop- 
erty without charge, else-he will pay twice over for the use— 
once by a gross sum when he purchases or constructs it, and 
once again when he pays a current charge from time to time. 

There must not be discrimination on grounds of nationality, 
but there should be a distinction on grounds of ownership. 

Tun HAY-PAUNCEFOTE TREATY. 


THE RIGHT TO TOLL EXEMPTION AFTER THE HAY-PAUNCEFOTE TREATY, 
FEBRUARY 21, 1902, UNTIL THE PRESENT TIMB, 


It will be useful before proceeding with the consideration of 
this phase of the subject to keep in mind the couclusions 
reached by the previous analysis of the Clayton-Bulwer treaty. 

SUMMARY STATEMENT OF EFFECT OF CLAYTON-BULWER TREATY. 

First. The plenipotentiaries who negotiated the Clayton- 
Bulwer treaty were empowered only to negotiate a convention 
dealing with the Nicaragua Canal alone. (See preamble of 
treaty.) 

In accordance with their powers, the treaty limits its con- 
tractual provisions and binding obligations to the Nicaragua 
Canal alone. (See articles 1 to 7, inclusive.) 

Article 8 of the treaty contains certain declarations estab- 
lishing the “ general principle” of “ protection” to be offered 
by the treaty powers to interoceanic canals and also an agree- 
ment to enter into a treaty thereafter extending protection to a 
canal proposed to be constructed across the Isthmus of Panama. 
An agreement to make a treaty, however, can not be enforced, 
since the parties might never come to a meeting of minds on 
the particular terms of the final treaty. The so-called agree- 
ment in legal effect amounts only to a tentative declaration 
of common aims and a general purpose. 

Second. Article 1 of the treaty prohibits the treaty powers 
from “obtaining any exclusive control” over the Nicaragua 
Canal or occupying, colonizing, or exercising dominion over 
Nicaragua, Costa Rica, the Mosquito Coast, or any part of 
Central America. But if the canal were owned by a corpora- 
tion, either power might acquire the stock to an amount less 
than a majority or might buy all the bonds, provided that it 
did not thus acquire an “ exclusive control.” 

Third. The language of the treaty plainly implied that it 
contemplated that the Nicaragua Canal should be constructed 
and owned by parties other than the treaty powers, and the 
treaty had no application to a state of facts under which 
the canal was owned by a party to the treaty. 

Fourth. Protection and guaranty of neutrality were to be 
tendered by the treaty powers to the owners of the Nicaragna 
Canal upon certain conditions as an option to be availed of by 
their own free choice, not as an obligation to be enforced by 
the treaty powers against unwilling owners. 

Fifth. The only penalty or remedy provided by the treaty 
against the owner for refusing to observe the conditions on which 
protection and guaranty of neutrality were granted was the with- 
drawal of said protection and guaranty by one or both treaty 

owers after “ giving six months’ notice” to each other of their 
ntention to withdraw. But either might decline to withdraw, 
notwithstanding the breach of condition by the owner. 

Sixth. The terms of the treaty did not attempt to prohibit dis- 
crimination in toll charges in favor of the owner as against all 
nonowners, nor to limit the use of the canal by the owner for 
his own vessels of commerce and steamship lines without tolls 
or penalty in any form. Nor did it require the owner to make a 
concession of like exemption from tolls to the commerce of the 
nonowning treaty powers. 

Seventh. The treaty did not prohibit either treaty power from 
paying the canal tolls for its vessels of commerce or aiding them 
by subsidies in any other form. This was a matter of internal 
policy which concerned only the nation adopting it, and which 
could not impair the rights of the other nation in the use of 
the canal. 

Eighth. The treaty did not in any way abridge or limit the 
right of either treaty power to acquire territory on the Isthmus 
of Panama and to construct and operate a canal thereon and to 
hold exclusive control thereof. Article 1 did not apply to the 
Panama Canal, and all other provisions of the treaty are silent 
on the subject. 

Ninth. As before stated, article 8, the only part of the treaty 
which applied to the Panama Canal, contained no binding con- 
tractual provisions and imposed no lawful obligations. It was 
merely tentative, an agreement to make a future treaty which 
could not be enforced because the final terms were reserved. 


But if its provisions had possessed all the legal effect of a 
contract, yet they imposed no obligations upon the owner of 
the Panama Canal different from those imposed on the owner 
of the Nicaragua Canal by the other parts of the treaty. 

(a) Under this article it was not contemplated that either 
treaty power should become the owner of the Panama Canal, 
nor were the provisions of that article applicable to ownership 
by either treaty power. 

(b) The said article contained no reference to neutralization. 
It did contain a recital declaring the desire vf the treaty powers 
to establish a general principle of protection, and to that end 
tentatively proposed an agreement thereafter to be made ex- 
tending “ protection” to the Panama Canal. 

(c) The tender by the treaty powers of protection and neutrali- 
zation to the owners of the Panama Canal was an option to be 
utilized of their free choice. Article 8 did not require them 
to accept it nor attempt to coerce them to perform the condi- 
tions on which protection was granted. 

(d) No penalty or remedy for breach of condition of protec- 
tion and neutrality by the owners was stated in said article, 
0 the treaty powers could only withdraw protection at their 
option. 

(e) Discrimination in tolls between the owners of the Pan- 
ama Canal and the nonowning treaty powers was not pro- 
hibited by said article. 

(f) Payment of tolls by either treaty power as a subsidy, 
for its vessels of commerce was not prohibited by said article. 

The United States therefore did not need the aid of the Huy- 
Pauncefote treaty for any purpose connected with the Panama 
Canal. It could have owned and controlled that canal, and 
could have imposed upon other nations any terms it saw fit for 
the privilege of using it. Nor was the United States bound to 
avail itself of any grant of protection or guaranty of neutrality. 
at the hands of Great Britain, even if article 8 had created a 
contractual obligation, for the United States would only have 
stood committed jointly with Great Britain to grant protection 
to a corporation or private person who might own the canal. 

It is clear, however, that so long as the Clayton-Bulwer 
treaty stood, the United States could not have acquired terri- 
tory in Nicaragua nor have obtained exclusive control of the 
Nicaragua Canal. 

The representative of the United States who negotiated the 
Hay-Pauncefote treaty should have seen that its application 
was restricted to a canal through Nicaragua alone. He should 
have left the Panama Canal untouched, inasmuch as the right 
of the United States to deal with that subject matter was 
wholly untrammeled. 

Owing, however, to inefficient diplomacy the Hay-Pauncefote 
treaty was framed to cover both the Nicaragua Cana) and the 
Panama Canal by the same provisions, and the country must 
accept them to their full extent according to their lawful effect. 

The obscurities of that treaty have, however, given rise to 
questions which should never have had excuse for consideration. 
THE HAY-PAUNCEFOTE TREATY WHOLLY REPEALED THE CLAYTON-BULWER 

TREATY. 

The repealing provision is as follows: “Article 1. The high 
contracting parties agree that the present treaty shall super- 
sede the aforementioned convention of the 18th of April, 
1850 "—that is, the Clayton-Bulwer treaty. 

If there had been no repealing provision, the Clayton-Bulwer 
treaty would have remained in force, except as to those parts 
which were in conflict with the later treaty. But article 1, 
which provides that the later treaty shall “supersede” the 
earlier one, wholly displaces the Clayton-Bulwer treaty and puts 
the Hay-Pauncefote treaty in its place for all purposes, 

It now supplies the only regulation of the subject matter by 
treaty. 

THE HAY-PAUNCEFOTE TREATY CONTAINS NO CONTRACTUAL PROVISION OB- 
LIGATING EITHER THE UNITED STATES OR GREAT BRITAIN TO GRANT TO 
THE OWNER OF THE PANAMA CANAL A GUARANTY OF NEUTRALITY. 

All the contractual provisions of said treaty are contained 
in articles 1 to 5, inclusive. The first one in which “ neutrali- 
zation” is referred to is article 3, and in that Great Britain 
does not participate. It is the act of the United States alone. 
It adopts a basis for neutralization of the canal, but it contains 
no agreement by anyone to carry the “neutralization” into 
effect. 

The language bearing upon the point is as follows: 


Art, 3. The United States adopts as the basis of the neutralization 
of such ship canal the following rules, substantially as embodied in the 
convention of Constantinople, signed the 28th of October, 1888, for 
the free navigation of the Suez Canal. 


The rules then follow but need not be discussed at this stage. 
These rules are not adopted unconditionally but only as a 
basis of neutralization and must relate to some arrangement to 
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Neutralization as a principle 
Article 4 is the 
only other contractual provision besides article 3 which con- 


carry neutralization into effect. 
is a mere abstraction and can not be enforced. 
tains any reference to “neutrality” or “neutralization.” The 
following is a copy: 

Akr. 4. Ft is agreed that no change of territorial sovereignty or of the 
international relations of the country or countries traversed by the be- 
fore-mentioned canal shall affect the general principle of neutralization. 

It will be seen at a glance that this provision does not supply 
the defect nor create any engagement on the part of Great 
Britain or the United States to guarantee neutrality or to en- 
force neutralization. The clause merely saves the “general 
principle” of neutralization from prejudice by reason of change 
of territorial sovereignty. It does not state details nor methods 
for applying or enforcing the principle. A contract declaring a 
principle can not be enforced. 

While said treaty, by article 1, provides that the canal may 
be constructed under the auspices of the United States, the effect 
is merely permissive. 

There is no engagement by the United States to construct 
the canal, nor is there any provision of said treaty framed to 
prevent the construction and ownership of an interoceanic canal 
by some nation, person, or corporation independently of the 
auspices or control of the United States. The United States 
might have been unable to negotiate the necessary treaty with 
the State having territorial jurisdiction, and some other nation 
or some independent corporation or persons might haye ob- 
tained the concession for the canal there. 

The French company had partly constructed the Panama 
Canal and still claimed rights in the canal concession exclusive 
of other interests. The canal might have been constructed and 
owned by American or English corporations or citizens or sub- 
5 under concessions from the State having territorial juris- 

ction. 

If the canal were constructed by an American company, aided 
by the United States, still the corporation might not be under 
the control of the United States. The United States might not 
care to control it, but might give it subventions and leave it to 
its own independent management, as was done with many of the 
Pacific railroads of the United States and Canada. 

Who by the terms of the treaty was under engagement to 
grant a guaranty of neutrality to the Nation, persons, or cor- 
portions who might own the canal? And without such engage- 
ment the adoption of rules as a basis or condition of neutraliza- 
tion is futile. 

Under the treaty, when the United States shall have com- 
pleted the Panama Canal, there is no one bound to guarantee 
to it the maintenance of neutrality. 

The United States can not guarantee neutrality to itself. It 
can protect its own property, but this right it has independent 
of treaty. It can also observe neutrality between other nations 
engaged in war, but this is an obligation resting upon it under 
international law independently of any treaty. The perform- 
ance of these functions is not what is meant by “ neutraliza- 
tion” in international law. Neutralization implies some treaty 
engagement between two or more nations wheréby the treaty 
powers engage to refrain from acts of war within or against 
the neutralized State or territory. It also covers cases where 
the treaty powers, in addition, engage to prevent others from 
committing acts of war within or against the same. In the case 
of the Suez Canal convention of 1888, all the important nations 
of Europe were parties to the treaty and agreed among them- 
selves that each would refrain from certain acts which tended 
to interfere with the free and uninterrupted use of the canal 
or with its neutrality, and also would refrain from attempting 
to secure in the use of the canal any advantage for its com- 
merce over the commerce of the other treaty nations by any 
international agreement. 

The State thus neutralized or the owner of the territory may 
or may not be a party to the neutralization treaty. He may 
voluntarily accept the conditions upon which it is granted, but 
the conditions of neutralization can not lawfully be imposed 
upon the owner without his consent, nor can neutralization itself 
be lawfully enforced against him in any manner which inter- 
feres with his right to use his own territory and property as 
he sees fit without his consent. 

He has the right to use it for all purposes. If a State, it has 
the right to fortify the territory and use it as a base in time 
of war, notwitkstanding any treaty between other powers to 
the contrary. Only his own consent can lawfully deprive him 
of this right. 

The treaty whieh adopts a basis of neutralization for a canal 
not yet located nor the builder or owner yet known and which 
imposes no obligation on any nation or person to carry neutral- 
ization into effect, is inofficious, and by its terms must fail in 


its function. So far as neutralization goes, it is nugatory and 
can not be enforced. 

The objection is not formal; it goes to the very substance of the 
question. If there were a mere lack of precise terms, but there 
appeared on the whole a clear intent on the part of the treaty 
nations to join in a guaranty of neutrality to persons owning 
the canal. then the Jack of appropriate words of contract woud 
be unimportant. But here there is not even enough to create 
implied obligations. Contractual undertakings cut out of the 
whole cloth can not be supplied by conjecture or even by parol 
evidence. There must at least be within the treaty itseif the 
substance of the obligation. In that case the preliminary nego- 
tiations and other parol evidence might be used to explain 
ambiguities. 

Here there is not even the elementary substance of a promise 
or engagement. If war should ever arise and Great Britain 
should fail to take due measures to maiutain the neutrality of 
the Panama Canal and great damage and loss to the United 
States should result, no international tribunal could sustain a 
claim for damages in favor of the United States against Great 
Britain based on a claim of breach of agreement to maintain 
neutrality of the canal under the Hay-Pauncefote treaty, be- 
cause the court would be unable to find any such undertaking 
by Great Britain in the said treaty. As a treaty to guarantee 
neutralization to the owner of the canal it can not be enforced. 
THE EFFECT OF THE “GENERAL PRINCIPLE” OF NEUTRALIZATION MEX- 

TIONED IN THE PREAMBLE OF THE HAY-PAUNCEFOTE TREATY. 

In addition to the clause in article 4 preserving the general 
principle of neutralization, there is also menticn of the general 
principle of neutralization in the preamble of the said treaty. 

The preamble recites that “the United States of America 
and His Majesty Edward VII * * * being desirous to 
facilitate the construction of a ship canal to connect the 
Atlantic and Pacific Oceans, by whatever route may be con- 
sidered expedient, and to that end to remove any objection 
which may arise out of the convention of the 19th of April, 
1850. commonly called the Clayton-Bulwer treaty, to the con- 
struction of said canal under the auspices of the Government of 
the United States without impairing the general principle of 
5 established in article 8 of that conyention,” and so 

orth. 

By reference to article 8 of the Clayton-Bulwer treaty it will 
be seen that it contains no mention of “ neutralization.” 

The only language referring to any “ general principle” is as 
follows: The Governments of the United States and Great 
Britain having desired “to establish a general priuciple, they 
hereby agree to extend their protection by treaty stipulations 
to any other practicable communications, whether by canal or 
railway, across the Isthmus which connects North and South 
America.” 

The word “ protection” in itself does not mean “ neutraliza- 
tion.” As far as it has any specific meaning in international 
law, it means a protectorate, which is something widely differ- 
ent from neutralization. 

Article 8 contains no definition of the word nor explanation 
of the sense in which it is used. 

The word “ protection,’ however, is used in articles 8 and 5 
of the same treaty, and is there defined in a sense different 
from neutralization. ‘ 

In article 8 the langnage is: 

The persons employed in making the canal and their poo used 
or to be used for that object shall be protected, from the commence- 
ment of the said canal to its 5 by the Governments of the 
United States and Great Britain trom unjust detention, confiscation, 
seizure, or any violence whatsoever. 

In international law the designation “a neutral” is applicable 
only to the status of a State in its relation to other nations 
engaged in war “inter sesse.” And neutralization signifies the 
maintenance of the status of neutrality by one or more nations 
other than the neutral under some treaty or contractual en- 
gagement. Neutralization might also be extended to the terri- 
tory or property of corporations or individuals. But its fune- 
tions properly apply to war, not to peace. 

The protection mentioned in article 3 of the Clayton-Bulwer 
treaty is protection “from unjust detention, confiscation,” and 
so forth. This would cover acts committed in times of peace 
and by civil power and would not include the same field as neu- 
tralization. Neutralization would safeguard from many acts in 
times of war which would otherwise be just and lawful under 
international law, and would not constitute unjust detention, 
confiscation, and so forth. Such acts would be the right of 
blockade and the right to object to allow the armed sea forces of 
one of two hostile nations to pass through the neutral’s canal 
in time of war on a mission of war. 

Again, in article 5 of the Clayton-Bulwer treaty the word 
“protection” is used in contradistinction to “ neutralization,” 
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which is also there used according to its specifie meaning in 
international law. The language is as follows: The contract- 
ing parties further engage that, when the said canal shall have 
been completed, they will protect it from interruption, seizure, 
or unjust confiscation, and that they will guarantee the neutral- 
ity thereof so that the said canal may forever be open and free,” 
and so forth. 

The protection thus described is not neutralization. It cer- 
tainly bears no resemblance to neutralization as particularly 
set forth in article 3 of the Hay-Pauncefote treaty. 

The recital of the preamble of the Hay-Pauncefote treaty, 
referring to the “ general principle of neutralization established 
in article 8” of the Clayton-Bulwer treaty, is misleading and 
ineffectual. 

The “general principle” mentioned in said article was the 
principle of “ protection” against unjust seizure, and so forth, 
in time of peace as well as of war and by the civil power as 
well as the military power, 

No “general principle” of neutralization could be trans- 
planted from article 8 of the Clayton-Bulwer treaty, because 
no such principle was ever incorporated in that article. Nor is 
it available in aid of the deficiencies of the Hay-Pauncefote 
treaty. 

In any event, a mere declaration of “ general principle” could 
not take the place of a contractual! obligation. It has repeatedly 
been held by courts of all jurisdictions, national and interna- 
tional, that a “ general principle” can not be enforced or made 
to operate as a legal obligation. 

Further, the recital in the preamble could not operate as a 
contractual stipulation, because it contains no language which 
even in substance expresses a promise or engagement. A re- 
cital by the nature of its function is precluded from operating 
as an agreement since its office is merely to furnish a pre- 
liminary statement, setting forth the facts and circumstances 
to which the later contractual provisions relate. It is ex- 
planatory and interpretive of the construction of the covenants 
and agreements that follow. Without these later obligations 
the recital would have no office. 

Of course, a recital might be conceived of so definite in detail 
and so clearly operative in its form of expression that it would 
constitute not merely a statement of facts, but a promise or 
agreement also, 

But this is not so in the present case. 

No intelligent interpretation can be given to the treaty if it 
be viewed as a guarantee of protection and neutrality by the 
treaty nations to the owner of the canal. If it was intended 
for that purpose, it must fail for lack of appropriate language 
to give it effect. 

What, then, is the function of article 3 of the Hay-Pauncefote 
treaty? What is its efficient purpose? That it has a substantial 
function and a purpose that can be carried out can not be 
doubted. As this treaty contains no stipulations binding any 
State to grant protection and guarantee neutrality to the owner 
of the canal, it must have some different purpose. That purpose 
will be stated under the next heading. 

THE TRUE FUNCTION OF ARTICLE 2. 


If, as plainly appears, this article was not intended to pro- 
vide a binding guaranty of protection and neutrality to the 
canal owner, it would not be available to owners generally. If 
the French Cana! Co. should have completed the Panama Canal, 
the company would not have been entitled to claim protec- 
tion under its provisions. This brings us to the gist of the mat- 
ter. The Hay-Pauncefote treaty was not intended to apply to 
owners generally; it was made for a special purpose, namely, 
to enable the United States to locate, construct, own, and con- 
trol an interoceanic canaf between the Atlantic and Pacific 
Oceans, over any route which it might find suitable. It was 
necessary in order to do away with the restrictions of the Clay- 
ton-Bulwer treaty, which prohibited the acquisition of a canal 
by the Nicaragua ronte. It was not necessary for any other 
purpose, but it did contain a gratuitous provision affirmatively 
consenting to the use of any other route. 

Article 3, then, related only to a canal to be owned or con- 
trolled by the United States. 

Under the Clayton-Bulwer treaty, the United States and Great 
Britain had agreed to grant protection and guarantee of neu- 
trality to any corporation or individual owner of a canal who 
would keep the canal open for the use of said nations upon 
equal terms as between themselves and without unfair dis- 
crimination in favor of the commerce of one against the com- 
merce of the other. The acceptance of protection with the con- 
ditions attached to it were left to the option of the owner. 

Under article 3 of the Hay-Pauncefote treaty, the order of 
things is reversed. The United States, as owner, offers to all 
nations who will observe the rules which the United States 


prescribes, the privilege of using the canal on terms of entire 
equality. The acceptance of this offer is optional with any such 
nation. 

No such nation is bound by the treaty to guarantee protection 
and neutrality to the United States as owner, but the privilege 
to use the canal is conditional upon refraining from violations 
of the rules which are designed to safeguard that neutrality. 
The enforcement of neutrality, so far as the other nations are 
concerned, is dependent upon their forbearance. If they violate 
the rules of neutrality, the canal may be closed to their vessels 
and the privilege granted may be canceled. 


CONSTRUCTION OF RULE 1, 


Legal principles of construction applied: 

Rule 1 under settled principles of law can not be construed 
us applying to the United States. It sets for the offer made 
by the United States to grant to all nations observing the rules 
prescribed by the United States the privilege of using the canal. 

The term “all nations observing these rules” does not in- 
clude the United States, but applies to the nations who are 
required to observe the rules as a condition of the offer. 

The following is a copy of the first paragraph of article 3 and 
of rule 1 of the Hay-Pauncefote treaty: 

Art. 3. The United States adopts as the basis of neutralization 
of such ship canal the following rules substantially as embodied in the 
convention of Constantinople, signed the 28th day of October, 1588, for 
the free navigation of the Suez Canal; that Is to say: 

1. The canai shall be free and open to the vessels of commerce and 
of war of all nations observing these rules on terms of entire equality, 
so that there shall be no discrimination azainst any such nation or its 
citizens or subjects in respect of the conditions or charges of traific or 
otherwise. Such conditions and charges of traffic shall be just and 
equitable. : 

The rules established by the United Stetes, as owner, ar 
divided into two classes. 

Rule 1 offers the option to use the canal. 

Rules 2 to 6, inclusive, provide regulations protecting the 
neutrality of the canal, 

Rules 2 to 6, inclusive, regulating nevtrality, are all taken 
substantially from the Suez Canal convention. 

Rule 1 is not taken from the Suez Canal convention, but its 
principal provisions are taken from the Clayton-Bulwer treaty. 

The preliminary clause of said article 3 is calculated to give 
the impression that rule 1 also is taken from the Suez Canal 
convention, but, in fact, it is not, as comparison will disclose. 
“Terms of equality” or “equal terms” or “discrimination 
against a nation or its citizens in respect of charges.“ and 30 
forth, are not mentioned in the Suez treaty, nor are equivalent 
words or provisions used. 

These rules, as before pointed out, were adopted by the 
United States independently. Great Britain did not participate 
in their adoption. They are the regulations of the owner 
imposed as a condition on those nations to whom the privilege 
of using the canal is offered. Great Britain may acquire the 
privilege upon the same terms as other nations to whom the 
offer is made. 

Rule 1 does not offer the use of the canal to “all nations,” but 
only to “all nations observing these rules,” made by the owner. 
The license to use the canal granted by the owner clearly was 
not intended for the benefit of the owner. It was granted to 
others, and the owner nation could not logically be included as 
one of the class to whom the license was offered. -It did not 
require it. It had the right of use independently of the license 
offered by itself. Such a license applied to the owner would be 
a nullity. The owner would simply retain its original right. 

So, too, the particular language, the canal shall be free and 
open,” is inappropriate when applied in favor of an owner in 
possession of its property. Such a provision in its case would be 
absurd. The clause is obviously designed to assure right of 
access to the canal to parties who might otherwise be excluded 
by the owner. These parties are the nations observing the own- 
ers’ rules. It is to them that all the provisions of rule 1 apply. 
It is they to whose vessels of war and commerce the canal shall 
be free and open on terms of entire equality, not the owner. As 
under the Ciayton-Bulwer treaty, so under the present treaty, 
the owner is left to its inherent rights, so far as its personal use 
of the canal is concerned. It is only the other nations, who 
would have no inberent right to the use of the canal, that are 
provided for by rule 1. It is “any such nation“ that is pro- 
tected from “ discrimination in respect of conditions of charges 
of traffic or otherwise.” and it is for such nations that the 
charges of traffic must be just and reasonable. 

The rule 1 is the bill of rights granted by the owner to all 
nations who shall comply with its conditions. The owner 
stands neutral between them, preserving equality inter sesse 
and imposing only the just and equitable charges which are 
assured to them by the terms granted. 
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It would require a perverse and distorted ingenuity that could 
find anything in rule 1 that takes away the ordinary rights of 
the owner nation to use the canal as it may see fit for its 
yessels of war and commerce, or compels it to pay for that use 
by current tolls equal to those paid by strangers when it has 
already paid once for all for the perpetual use by a sum in gross 
expended in the purchase and construction of the property. 

The provisions in rule 1 prescribing equality and forbidding 
discrimination in charges were both taken from the Clayton- 
Bulwer treaty. In that treaty they did not apply to the owner 
of the canal but only to the nations using the canal who granted 
protection and guaranteed neutrality to the owner. The owner 
stood apart, not on the same footing as the nonowning nations. 
His only duty to them was impartially to maintain equality 
between them. 

The provision for “equality” in rule 1 was taken from 
article 8 of the earlier treaty. In that treaty the language used 
was that the canal “shall be open on equal terms” to every 
State granting protection to the parties owning or constructing 
the same. 

This is in substance the same provision as in rule 1 of the 
present treaty. The “nations observing the rules” under this 
treaty are not bound to guarantee neutrality, but they are bound 
to refrain from any acts violating the rules framed to safeguard 
neutrality. They stand in substantially the same relation to the 
owner of the canal as in the Clayton-Bulwer treaty. 

The provision thus transplanted into the Hay-Pauncefote 
treaty must, under ordinary rules of construction, have the same 
effect as in the treaty of origin. It must apply to the non- 
owning nations observing the rules of neutrality imposed by 
the owner, and not to the owner itself. 

The same is true of the provision forbidding discrimination. 
That was transposed from article 5 of the Clayton-Bulwer 
treaty. The language used in that treaty was, “making unfair 
discriminations in favor of the commerce of one of the contract- 
ing parties over the commerce of the other by imposing unrea- 
sonable tolls upon vessels,” and so forth. 

By that language the discrimination intended was expressly 
defined as a preference in favor of one of the nonowning na- 
tions who were parties to the treaty as against the other. This 
excluded the owner from the application of the provisions, 
The language of the same provision, as transplanted into the 
Hay-Pauncefote treaty, is “discrimination against any nation 
in conditions of charges.” The substance is the same as in the 
treaty of origin, and the same construction must be retained. 

It is a settled rule of law that where a provision is taken in 
substance from some precedent instrument it shall have the 
same construction in the new instrument as in the one of 
origin. Even if the language is changed, and might be construed 
as having a different meaning from that in the instrument of 
origin, such construction will not be adopted unless an inten- 
tion to change the effect clearly appears from the whole context. 

This is the rule in case of provisions in statutes taken from 
earlier statutes (see Sutherland on Statutory Construction, secs. 
401, 402, 403): ; 

Src. 401. A mere change in the words of a revision will not be 
deemed a change in the law unless it appesrs that sucb was the inten- 
tion. The intent to change the law must be evident and certain; there 
must be such substantial change as to import such intention, or it must 
otherwise be manifest from other guides of interpretation, or the dif- 


ference of phraseology will not be deemed expressive of a different 
intention. 

Sec, 402. A statute provided that the defendant in a criminal case 
might testify in his own behalf, and that the jury, in judging of his 
credibility, sball take into consideration the fact that he is the defend- 
ant and the nature and enormity of the crime with which he is charged. 
In a subsequent revision shall“ was changed to “may,” but it was 
held that no change of sense was intended. A statute provided that if 
any person shall found on the first day of the week buying or 
selling goods, wares, or merchandise, chattels or liquors, or any other 
kind of property,” or engaged in any labor except works of necessity, 
he should. be punished. he statute was amended and the words quoted 
omitted. It was held that it was not the intent to exclude such buy- 
ing and selling from the operation of the statute, but to include such 
business under the head of labor and make it subject to the qualifica- 
tion contained in the exception. An act for the organization of indus- 
trial schools provided that the expense of children committed to the 
schools should be paid by the counties from which they were sent. The 
law was afterwards revised and this provision omitted, and the revised 
statute made no express previa for the payment of such expense. 
It was held, considering the whole statute and its punon, that there 
was no intent to change the law in this respect, and the counties were 
held liable as before. A Connecticut statute of 1849 provided tbat ad- 
ditional land might be condemned to enlarge a cemetery when the 
parties could not agree. In the revision of 1875 this was changed to 
read that the owner of any cemetery who wishes to enlarge its limits 
by adding land the title to which he can not otherwise acquire may 
prefer a complaint for liberty to take the same. It was claimed that 
under the change of phraseology that land could not be condemned if 
it could be purchased at any price, but the court held that there was 
no intent to make a substantial change in sense, and that the statute 
still meant that the land could be condemned if the parties could not 
agree, The court says: Whether, when a change is made in the lan- 
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fags of a statute, a change of meaning is also intended must depend 
argely upon the facts and circumstances of each particular case. The 
may be the effect or result of many causes other than 
an intent to change the meaning of the law.” And the Supreme Court 
of Ma ne says: “A change of language in the revision of general stat- 
utes does not att vit nor even presumptively, indicate a change of 
legislative will. The desire for greater conciseness or simplicity of 
language will usually account for the change or omission of words.” 
But where a new clause is added in a revision which plainly changes 
and qualifies the former meanin 
affected by the fact that it was 
revision. 

Sec. 403. In the interpretation of reenacted statutes the court will 
follow the coastruction which they received when previously in force. 
The legislature will be presumed to know the effect which such statutes 
originally had, and by reenactment to intend that they should again 
have the same effect. The same rule applies to the readoption of a 
constitutional provision It is not necessary that a statute should be 
reenacted in identical words in order that the rule may apply. It is 
sufficient if it is reenacted in substantially the same words. The same 
principle applies when a statutory provision is taken from a constitu- 
tional provision which has been construed. The rule has been held to 
apply to the reenactment of a statute which has received a practical 
construction on the part of those who are called upon to execute it. 

The reason of the rule applies equally to provisions in con- 
tracts taken from previous contracts. The same rule would also 
apply to treaties, 

Certainly there is nothing in the language of the provisions 
of rule 1 of the Hay-Pauncefote treaty to show that the rights 
of an owner were specifically considered or were intended to be 
affected by provisions not originally designed for an owner, 

The fact that the provision for equality is void in law and 
can not be carried out as applied to the owner, negatives the 
theory that such change in effect of the provision was intended. 
The same is true as to the provision against discrimination 
taken from the Clayton-Bulwer treaty. 

The same rule applies to provisions in contracts transposed 
from earlier contracts, particularly if between the same parties 
and relating to the same or similar subject matter. That is the 
case here. Both the Clayton-Bulwer treaty and the Hay- 
Pauncefote treuty were between the same parties and related 
to the same subject matter. 

Applying this doctrine and giving their natural force to the 
other considerations, it is impossible to hold as matter of law 
that the provisions in the Hay-Pauncefote treaty requiring 
equality of treatment and forbidding discrimination in charges 
apply as between the owner and the nonowni: g nations. 

Not only is such construction contrary to the appropriate 
significance of the language, but it is harsh and inequitable. 

The description “al! nations observing these rules” can not 
be construed to apply to the United States, because, so con- 
strued, the provisions requiring “all such nations” to pay 
equal charges for their vessels of war would be impossible to 
execute, and void in law as against the United States. This 
consequence creates a legal presumption that the parties did 
not intend to include the United States under said description, 
“all nations observing these rules,” but only the nonowning 
nations to whom, by the provision of rule 1, the United States 
offered the use of the canal. 

If the United States is one of the class comprehended in the 
term “all nations,” then the provisions requiring equality of 
treatment and forbidding discriminations eontained in rule 1 were 
intended to apply to the owner of the canal. If those provisions 
require the United States to pay tolls on its own vessels it must 
pay on its vessels of war as well as upon its vessels of commerce. 
Rule 1 makes no distinction between the two. The language of 
the rule is: 

The canal shall be free and open to the vessels of commerce and of 
war of all nations observing these rules on terms of entire equality, 80 
that there shall be no discrimination against any nation in condi- 
tions of charges. 

Now, it is not a legal nor a metaphysical possibility for the 
owner to pay tolls to itself on its vessels of war. Being both 
payer and payee, the two functions would be merged in the 
single identity and could not be executed. The title and pos- 
session of the thing paid must remain the same, no matter what 
vain ceremonial may be employed. The advocates of repeal 
concede this. But they add that they do not require that pay- 
ment shall be made for the vessels of war. This may cut the 
knot to their satisfaction, but it does not get rid of the logical 
difficulty in the construction they contend for. They insist upon 
what they claim is the plain literal sense of the rule. If that 
furnishes the true guide to interpretation, it should be capable 
of execution. But it is not. The provisions as applied to ves- 
sels of war of the owner is void, not for technical reasons, but 
because it is impossible to carry it out. The attempt results in 


change in words 


of the statute its operation is not 
troduced in the course of a general 


a reductio ad absurdum which demonstrates that the construc- 
tion adopted is fal-se. 

It is a principle of the law that courts will avoid a construc- 
tion which will render part of a provision yoid. There is a 
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legal presumption that the parties did nót intend it to bear such 


construction. (See Mills v. Dunham, 1 Eng. Ch. R., 590; Loril- 
lard v. Clyde, 86 N. Y., 387.) 

It follows that the provision requiring equality of treatment 
in respect to charges could not have been intended to apply as 
between the owner of the canal and the nonowning nations. 

The fundamenta! principle of rule 1 is “equality.” That is 
its spirit and its substance. The particular details are designed 
only to give effect to this principle. But if the United States, 
the owner of the canal, were placed in the same classification 
with the nonowning nations, and bound down to the same iden- 
tical literal conditions in respect of payment of tolls, this would 
create a gross inequality in substance and effect and defeat the 
purpose of the rule. A construction which would produce this 
result would involve a self-contradiction in the rule itself such 
as would be destructive of its fundamental principle and not 
merely of some single detail of its provisions. From such conse- 
quences there necessarily springs up a legal and moral presump- 
tion that the construction is wrong, and that the United States 
was not intended to be placed in the same class or dealt with 
under the same literal formula with the nonowning nations. 

A just consideration of all the circumstances of the case must 
convince any investigator analyzing the subject with a ealm 
and scientific mind that rule 1 was intended to apply to mem- 
bers of a class where all held the same relation to the subject 
matter and between whom there was a natural equality of con- 
ditions at the outset. The application of the same formula to 
all under such circumstances would result in entire equality. 
But if there were introduced into the class another member, 
holding different relations to the subject matter and burdened 
with different conditions, the application of the uniform require- 
ments to all might result in serious inequality and grave 
injustice. 

True equality, equality in essence and in spirit, does not mean 
the same literal rule for all men under all circumstances, the 
same rule-of-thumb treatment of wholly different cases under 
wholly different conditions, all under the same artificial formula, 
but a treatment which administers equity and applies a just 
equalization to varying conditions as they arise. 

Terms of entire equality do not mean that a short man and 
a tall man shall both be put in a short bed or wear the same- 
sized clothes. Nor, in the present case, does it mean that a 
vessel of 50 tons must pay the same gross sum as a vessel of 
80,000 tons. Nor, on the other hand, does it mean that if a rate 
per ton be adopted it must be applied uniformly alike to a 
vessel of 50 tons and a vessel of 30,000 tons. In the last case, 
obviously, the small vessel must pay a much higher ton-mile 
rate than the large vessel, because it takes just as much time. 
power, operative expense, and wear and tear to operate the 
locks for the small vessel as for the large one. 

The rule of equality does not forbid classification upon an 
appropriate basis and according to the substantial conditions. 
It does not forbid distinctions upon substantial grounds. 

Difference of treatment of individuals not of the same class, 
and who do not bear the same substantial and equitable relation 
to the subject matter, is not discrimination in the sense forbid- 
den by the treaty. If the difference of treatment is appropriate 
to the difference of relation to the subject matter, then it would 
be in the nature of adjustment and equalization—not of dis- 
crimination. “ Discrimination against,” as used in rule I, means 
hostile discrimination, “ unfair discrimination.” In the Clayton- 
Bulwer treaty from which the provision was taker the language 
was “ unfair discrimination,” and under the doctrine previously 
stated the same meaning must be given to it in the Hay-Paunce- 
fote treaty. 

Throughout the world it is customary for the purpose of fix- 
ing freight rates to classify commodities, putting those in the 
same class which bear approximately the same relation to the 
transportation service rendered. The rates per ton-mile for 
different classes are different, but for commodities of the same 
class they are the same. The difference of rates as between 
different classes is not and never has been deemed a discrimina- 
tion, either in the common-sense acceptance of business men or 
in the judgment of judicial tribunals. In the United States all 
persons enguged in commerce are accustomed to differentiations 
established by the Interstate Commerce Commission as matter 
of justice and equalization; and these differentiations are 
frequently based not only on a classification according to the na- 
ture of respective commodities or the quantity of shipment or 
the distance of carriage or the speed of transportation or the 
cost of handling but also on the mere locality of the points from 
and to which the shipments are made. As, for instance, places 
between which there is competitive transportation by water and 
railroad. woes 


The United States, as the owner of the Panama Canal, holds 
a relation to it different from that of any other nation. It has 
borne the whole cost, about $400,000,000. In expending this vast 
sum it has taken great risks that engineering obstacles or other 
difficulties might develop which would make the undertaking 
impracticable and that the treasure used would have been spent 
in vain. The French had this experience. The United States ` 
engineers encountered unexpected perils from slides on a great 
scale. They have not ceased yet, and the extent of the risk can 
not be known. Time alone can demonstrate what dangers beset 
the great dam. Above all, the Isthmus is in a region of earth- 
quakes and upheavals. It is not impossible that some great 
cataclysm might occur, wrecking the canal and raising the 
levels so that a canal would be forever impossible. In addition 
are the uncertainties that it will prove a success as the route 
of an extensive trade, 

Who could estimate these risks standing where the United 
States stood when it commenced to pour its money into the 
ground? É 

The value of the service rendered by the United States in as- 
suming this risk is not to be estimated by the actual result look- 
ing back 50 years from now, but by the immeasurable possibil- 
ities that-lay behind the black uncertainties, looking ahead 
from the beginning. All the insurance companies in the world 
banded together would not have assumed the risk upon any 
premiums much less tkan the total expenditure. The French 
had wasted nearly one hundred millions, and would have lost 
everything but for the United States, which paid them forty 
millions. If the United States had fatled there would have 
been no other United States to pay any salvage. 

No personal use which the United States could make of the 
canal would repay it for that risk alone in a hundred years. If 
the canal should be destroyed permanently by earthquake all 
possibility of recoupment would end. The United States can 
not make such charges as it thinks necessary. It is restricted 
first, by rule 1, to just and reasonable tolls; second, by the 
limitations of what the traffic could successfully bear. There is 
a limit, and a very low limit. 

Who can say that the people of the United States, who are 
the Nation itself, stand on the same footing and in the same re- 
lation to the canal and the matter of tolls as other nations? 

Will it be “ equality ” or just and equitable that, after having 
borne the whole burden and risk of the past and being still 
burdened with all the risks of the future, the United States 
should, in addition, bear an equal current burden with thos: 
who have stood by, and still stand by, and enjoy the use of the 
eanal at will? 

That would not be equality. It would be gross inequality. It 
is a case that urgently requires equalization. 

Thus far only the general equities have been considered. But 
there is a special equity growing out of the legal relation of an 
owner to his own property, particularly the owner of a structure 
which is his own creation, who has produced something which 
did not exist before. 

It is not correct to say that the United States does not pay 
for its personal use of the canal under the exemption from cur- 
rent tolls. It does not pay tolls currently, but it has already 
paid in-a real sense when it paid the cost of acquiring and cre- 
ating the canal. 

The payment of the cost was a payment in gross for the per- 
petual use of the property, and included all the use that could 
be made of it for all time. What an owner pays when he buys 
property is really paid for the use in perpetuity. The title is 
only valuable because it gives the right of use. Several ancient 
forms of deeds were based on an act of English Parliament 
known as the “statute of uses.” That provided that where 
one person was seized of the land and held the legal title 
but the right to the use was held by another, the use should 
become executed under the statute and the title and posses- 
sion should be transferred to and vest in the person entitled 
to the use. 

What is there in the principle of equality that would require 
the United States to pay a second time for its personal use of 
the canal? To do so would violate that principle. 

The United States has paid already. It also stands bound 
in its relation as owner to bear alone all financial deficiencies 
that may accrue hereafter through inadequacy of income or any 
other cause, and it must also bear alone the great insurance 
risk of loss and damage from every possible cause which is per- 
manently attached to the canal. 

In addition, for many years to come there will of necessity 
be a large annual deficit, which. according to the estimates of 
the canal actuaries and trafic experts. will amount to 87. 000 000 
per year. The United States must pay this unconditionally. 
The nonowning nations bear no part of it. 


Is the United States Nation to receive no credit for this in 
applying the rule of equality? Is it to receive no credit for all 
it has done, all the monies it has paid out, all the liabilities it 
has sustained and continues to sustain for the canal; labors 
and payments and liabilities in which the nonowning nations 
bear no part? Must it, in addition to all these things, pay full 
current tolls under the same classification with the nonowning 
nations, who light-heartedly use the canal at will and carry none 
of the original or permanent burdens? Would that constitute 
“terms of entire equality”? Would it not, on the other hand, 
be a grossly “unfair discrimination” against the people of the 
United States? 

What would a court of equity hold if called upon to construe 
rule 1 and determiue its effect? Would it decide according to 
the letter, to the destruction of the fundamental principle of 
the rule, or would it decide in harmony with the principle, in- 
fusing life into the letter, so that it should bear a meaning con- 
sistent with the principle and giving effect to it? It is clear 
that, upon sound rules of construction, the principle of rule 1 
must be sustained, if possible, and conflict between its spirit 
and its letter avoided. “For the letter killeth, but the spirit 
giveth life” is true now in morals and in law, as it was 1,900 
years ago. 

Nor is there difficulty in reconciling the two. The provision 
is general in terms, not specific. It leaves abundant scope for 
explanation and interpretation. The language is: 

The canal shall be free and open to the vessels of commerce and of 
war of all nations observing these rules on terms of entire equality, so 
that there shall be no discrimination against any such nation or its 
citizens or subjects in respect to the conditions or charges of traffic, 

If the description “all nations observing these rules” be in- 
terpreted as meaning the nonowning nations, who were required 
to accept the rules as a condition of the opening of the canal to 
them, and as not applicable to the United States, which imposed 
the condition and made the canal free and open, then all alleged 
conflict and inconsistency between the letter of the provision 
and its fundamental principle disappear. As applied to the non- 
owning nations, it affected only parties who stood upon equal 
footing and in like circumstances at the outset. For them the 
same identical treatment would be absolute equality. It fol- 
lows that this construction must be adopted. 

In a point already discussed it was shown that, independently 
of the grounds here considered, the provision could not apply to 
the United States, the owner nation, because the language, even 
in its literal sense, could not include the United States under 
the description “all nations observing these rules.” The two 
points sustain each other. Each confirms and strengthens the 
other. 

A COURT WILL GIVE TO A PROVISION THE MEANING OF WHICH TS PUT IN 

DOUBT, EITHER BY AMBIGUITY IN THE LANGUAGE OR BY INCONSIS- 


TENCIER IN ITS OPERATION, SUCH AN INTERPRETATION AS WILL GIVE 
IT A REASONABLE AND EQUITABLE EFFECT RATHER THAN ONE THAT 


IS HARSH AND INEQUITABLE. . 

Not only do courts apply this doctrine where the meaning is 
doubtful, but in many cases where the language is clear and 
results in no inconsistencies they disregard the plain meaning 
of the words if that produces.consequences that are grossly 
inequitable and unfair, In such cases courts adopt a presump- 
tion that the parties did not intend a construction that would 
have such results. (See Genet v. Delaware & Hudson Canal 
Co.. 168 N. X., 173; Russell v. Allerton, 108 N. I., 288; Smith v. 
Molleson, 143 N. Y., 241.) 

In the last case the meaning of the language was plain. 
There was no room for a presumption that the parties did not 
understand it in its obvious sense, yet the court refused to give 
it effect in that sense on the sole ground that it worked results 
that were harsh and inequitable In Russell v. Allerton (108 
N. Y., 288) the court said, at page 292: 


We do not thick that the effect of the words in the charter party, 
“charterers to approve the ventilation,” was to leave the subject of 
the ventilation of the ship to the absolute, unreasonable, and wholly 
arbitrary decision of the charterer, The agreement was entered into 
in England in July, 1878, and pee was not to be entered upon, 
at the eartiest, until the middle of the following March, and plaintiffs 
were to send their ship over to Philadelphia to load. It can scarcely 
be regarded as credible that the owners of the vessel would place in the 
hands of the charterer the right to arbitrarily and without reason refuse 
to approve the ventilation of the ship. 

To give the words in question the meaning attached to them by the 
courts below is to place the plaintiffs in a matter purely of business 
wholly at the mercy of others with whom they were contracting. 


(See also Belden v. Burke, 72 Hun., 51; U. S. v. Central Pa- 
cife R. R., 118 U. S., 235; Hobb v. McLean, 117 U. S., 567.) 

The construction contended for by the advocates of repeal 
is harsh and inequitable as against the United States. Without 
adequate reason it disregards the inherent rights of ownership 
and the extraordinary risks and burdens which the owner of 
this particular property sustained in creating it and still sus- 
tains in caring for it. It virtually attempts to require that the 
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owner pay for the use of the property twice over, once by a 
sum in gross and again by additional payments for its use 
equal to payments made for the same use by strangers who 
bore no part of the cost. 

The consequences are such as to give rise to the presumption 
that such construction was not intended by the parties, espe- 
cially since the scope and descriptive meaning of the words 
“all nations observing these rules” is open to grave doubts 
arising from inferences derived from the context. 

The provisions for equality of terms and forbidding. dis- 
criminations against nations or their citizens in respect of 
charges do not apply to the owner, nor do they require aay 
payment of tolls for its vessels of commerce or of war. The 
owner of the Panama Canal has the ordinary rights of owner 
in its personal use of the canal, but must maintain entire 
equality of use as between all other nations, 

There is nothing in the language of rule 1 to indicate that the 
particular question of the right of the owner nation to use the 
canal without payment of tolls was specifically considered wien 
the treaty was negotiated. The provisions of that rule were 
transposed from the Clayton-Bulwer treaty, and its application 
a the owner under the Hay-Pauncefote treaty would be for- 
tuitous. 


It is a most important circumstance that there is no provision 
in the treaty, no particular language dealing specifically with 
the status of the United States as owner of the canal or with 
its right to use the canal for its own vessels. There is no 
specific language which shows affirmatively a purpose to take 
away from the people of the United States their inherent right 
to use their awn property without tolls of any kind. Not only 
are there no such provisions in the treaty itself. but there was 
not even any discussion of the matter in the negotiations which 
resulted in the treaty. We are not left to conjecture on this 
point. Mr. Choate, our late ambassador, has very earnestly 
stated that not one werd was said about the particular status 
of the United States as the owner nation or the different foot- 
ing upon which it stood from other nations who were not own- 
ers; that no suggestion was made that the United States should 
retain its inberent right as owner to use the canal for its own 
vessels of commerce and of war without tolls. nor was the sub- 
ject considered at all; and that there was no dissent by any one 
from the provision of rule 1 or opposition to its adoption. 

Mr. Choate was evidently under the impression that his state- 
ment confirmed the British claim and corroborated the construc- . 
tion insisted upon by that nation. He is in error. 

If it be competent evidence it shows that the subject was not 
specifically considered and that the minds of the negotiators did 
not act, and therefore did not meet upon tt. They dealt only 
with the general provision applicable to the nations “ observing 
the rules” prescribed by the United States as a condition of 
their use of the canal. Even in connection with this general 
provision they did not discuss its particular effect upon the 
right of the owner to the personal use of its own property or the 
question of tolls as it affected that use. These vitally impor- 
tant questions were passed sub silentio. 

The faithful and competent diplomatic agents who were in- 
trusted by the United States to protect its interests raised no 
voice, and so far as appears did not even think of the point, 
The vital rights, the substantial and highly meritorious equities, 
the peculiar and unique position of the owner in contradistine- 
tion to all other nations did not enter their thonghts. If their 
minds had conceived the questions at stake in their true rela- 
tions, it is impossible that they should not have discussed them. 
As it was, they left them untouched in the negotiations and 
made no specific provision dealing with them one way or the 
other in the treaty itself. 

The important rights of the United States were left, blindly 
and ignorantly, to the hazard of a general provision trans- 
planted from the earlier Clayton-Bulwer treaty, which in the 
treaty of origin did not apply to and was not intended to affect 
the right of an owner in the personal use of his own property 
without charge. As incorporated in the Hay-Pauncefote treaty 
there was no substantial change in the language used, no 
phraseology which imparted a clear intention to change the effect 
of the provision. The testimony of Mr. Choate shows that there 
was no conscious purpose to make any change, and that the 
provision, substantially unchanged, was left to operate accord- 
ing to the ordinary rule of construction. Certainly Mr. Choate’s 
testimony does not strengthen the position of the advocates of 
repeal. Here is a general provision plainly and admittedly 


applying to nonowning nations. Its application to the owner is 
not admitted and is, at the very least, open to doubt. Such 
application would involve incongruities. A contruction applying 
it to the owner isnot necessary to give it a consistent effect and 
adequate purpose. Such construction would derogate from the 
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natural and ordinary rights of an owner and result in hardship 
and gross inequality inconsistent with the relative position and 
natural rights of the owner and nonowing nation. 

A court would refuse to give such effect to a general provision 
under the circumstances. 

Although the vessels of commerce and of war of the United 
States are exempted from tolls, the burden of the loss would be 
borne by the Nation and its people and would not fall upon the 
other nations or their subjects. The United States would really 
pay the tolls in another form. 

The nonowning nations would be protected from having the 
burden cast upon them in the form of excessive charges by the 
provision that charges should be just and equitable. In any 
event, the United States could not fix the tolls at a rate higher 
than would be “just and equitable.” They would be entitled to 
this full rate whether their own vessels paid tolls or not. They 
could demand no more from the nonowning nations when their 
own vessels were exempted from payment. 

The United States therefore would not save anything by ex- 
emption. They would gain only by the increased use of the 
cana! by their own vessels and by the consequent growth of com- 
merce, 

The same result would follow as from the abolition of toll 
roads and their transformation into public highways in the past. 
Travel increased enormously on the highways and property in- 
creased in value. The people paid for the use of the highways 
elther in taxes for their maintenance or by their own labor, 
spent in work on them. In the case of the canal the people of 
the United States would have to pay taxes to make up any de- 
ficiency, and no ncnowning nation would be called upon to take 
up the burden. 

Even under the construction contended for by the advocates of 
repeal, taking the description “all nations” as including the 
owner nation, the United States, the exemption of vessels of 
commerce from tolls would not be a real exemption, It would 
be a subsidy. The United States would in-fact pay the tolls. 

The loss could not be thrown on nonowning nations, because 
the proyision granting them the right to use the canal upon pay- 
ment of just and equitable charges would forbid. 

The question is not a question of substance—not a real ques- 
tion. It is merely a questio of form, of ceremony, of pretense. 

As before stated. no injury can result to Great Britain. The 
United States Ly releasing tolls on its own vessels in fact and 
in substance pays them by foregoing them. The result is pre- 
cisely the same as if they had been formally paid and the 
amount turned back in a subsidy to the vessel making the pay- 
ment. By foregoing the payment the United States does the 
same thing. The omission of the full formula can have no 
real effect, no substantial results, The situation is the natural 
result of the relation of an owner to his own property. 

The United States might safely leave it to the courts of equity 
of England to determine as arbitrators whether an award should 
be made enjoining and prohibiting the United States from fore- 
going tolls on its vessels of commerce; the decision to be arrived 
at by the principles governing English courts of equity upon ap- 
plications for injunction, 

It has been conceded by the advocates of repeal that the 
United States would have the right to give a subsidy to the 
amount of the tolls or more, provided the amount were actually 
paid over to vessel owners, 

No court of equity would grant an injunction if the same thing 
were accomplished by a single credit instead of by a double 
transfer of money from the Government to the vessel owner and 
back again. 

The relief would be refused on two grounds: 

First. That giving the subsidy by a single credit was simply 
the application of the principle which lies at the bottom of the 
doctrine of equitable set-off, namely, that the law will not 
require a man to do a vain and needless thing that profits 
nobody and the omission of which can injure nobody. Courts 
of equity look at the substance of things, not at the mere form. 
If the President had done the American people the justice to 
submit their case to an English court of equity as arbitrator 
they could rest assured that no injunction would ever be granted 
against them. The court would treat the whole controyersy as 
a tempest in a teapot and refuse to grant any relief. 

Second. The court would also refuse relief on the grounds 
that no substantial injury had resulted or could result to Great 
Britain from the payment of a subsidy by one credit instead of 
by a cash payment and repayment, 

It is a fundamental rule of courts of equity that they will 
refuse relief where substantial injury is not shown. It has been 
repeatedly declared by them that they do not sit to pass upon 
mere academic questions where no substantial interests are at 
stake and no one has suffered or will suffer loss, but to redress 
the wrongs that bring injury and suffering in their train. 


The real fact is that all the gentlemen, zealous friends of re- 
peal—who so stigmatize those, their dishonorable countrymen, 
who humbly ask that the country be allowed its day in court, 
where its cause can be heard and justly decided, and who pro- 
claim such high standards of honor of their own and are so 
solicitous for the honor of their wretched country—would not 
be so anxious for a repeal if they knew that a bill for a cash 
subsidy equaling the toll charges would be passed at once. 
Even though such a bill would meet their objections and relieve 
their sensitive honor from the extra and unusual duty which it 
is now doing, yet the exemption. from tolls would remain, and 
that is the one particular thing they do not want—why, we need 
not inquire. They do not want exemption, even honorable ex- 
emption, least of all honorable exemption, because then their 
last refuge of hyperbole and exaggerated and inapt rhetoric 
would be destroyed. 

What they are now doing is to attempt to convince people 
that the shadow is the substance, and, like all people who are 
in the wrong, they are attacking the character and motives of 
their opponents by way of raising dust to cloud the substance of 
the issue. They least of all want arbitration, because arbitra- 
tion would lay the dust cloud once and for all. 


Tun FINAL POINT. 

THE REAL OBLIGATION ON THE UNITED STATES, THE ONLY OBLIGATION 
THAT CAN BE ENFORCED AGAINST THE UNITED STATES AS OWNER, IN RE- 
SPECT TO CHARGES, IS THAT CHARGES SHALL BE JUST AND EQUITABLE. 
Under this point it can be made very clear that even with 

toll exemptions the United States will still be bearing its full 

and honest share of the current burdens of the canal, and will 
be paying tolls for its vessels of commerce in as real a sense 
as if the owners paid the money into the treasury of the canal. 

No men, not even the dishonorable” ones, dispute that canal 
charges must be “just and equitable.” They must not be ar- 
bitrary and oppressive, designed to get the last dollar possible 
from the traffic. The rates must be estimated and assessed 
upon some definite and just principle by competent actuaries 
or other experts, 

A budget of estimates for each year should be prepared, 
which should include the amounts necessary for maintenance, 
upkeep, necessary alterations, minor betterments required by 
traffic, interest and other fixed charges, a moderate reserve to 
provide a sinking fund for extraordinary repairs, such as 
slides, damages by earthquake, and so forth. And in addition 
to all, a modest dividend return to compensate the United 
States not only for the great work it organized and accom- 
plished but for the formidable unknown risks it took and which 
it must continue to bear. The whole work may yet be destroyed 
by some natural convulsion. The United States must bear the 
risk, just as it would bear the entire loss if it came. 

But whatever basis be fixed the amount of that budget will 
constitute the fair total amount. For some years the United 
States will feel constrained voluntarily to forego some just 
items of the budget, but the right to them should be established 
in principle, even if waived from time to time by the United 
States, in order not to place a greater burden on commerce 
than it should fairly be asked to bear. 

The budget of estimates being arrived at, the total amount 
should be apportioned among all the vessels that will use the 
canal, whether yessels of war or vessels of commerce, accord- 
ing to the best estimate that can be made up, the apportion- 
ment to be made upon some fair and equalizing system of 
classification, so that each vessel shall pay its ratable tax 
and its just share of the budget total, without unfair discrimi- 
nation against any vessel or owner. If there were unfair dis- 
criminations, the charges could not be equitable, and certainly 
would not be just. United States vessels of war and commerce 
should be taken into account in the apportionment. 

The United States will thus have complied in a spirit of 
largest equity and honor with the fundamental requirement of 
the treaty that rates shall be just and equitable. 

We now come to the secondary and relatively unimportant 
question, Who may pay the tax for vessels? Must it be the 
private owners and no one else, or may others give aid by paying 
the tax for them? 

The treaty does not prescribe who may pay the tax. But 
it does not follow that because the treaty does not confer any 
rights in this matter that they do not exist. 

A treaty is a contract between nations, and a contract is 
designed to regulate a given subject matter in whole or in part. 
Back of the contract lies the subject matter. Contracts rarely 
deal with every detail of any subject matter. They are usually 
confined to a few important details. As to all details not 
regulated by the contract, the rights of the parties remain as if 
the contract had never been made. There being no provision in 
the treaty to prohibit subsidies, the parties retain their ordi- 
nary rights in this respect without limitation, Any person or 
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nation may provide the funds and make the payments—any 
chamber of commerce, any city, or State, or other body. 

There is nothing to prevent Great Britain from paying the 
canal charges for its vessels of commerce. This is merely aid 
to its own vessels, not discrimination against American vessels 
or citizens in the enjoyment of the canal. It gives its vessels a 
competitive advantage in carrying on commerce through the 
canal, but the advantage does not arise from any discrimination 
in “respect of conditions of charges of traffic.” 

The charges are paid at the full equal rate, and under the 
treaty no nation has the right to inquire by whom they are paid. 
Nor would their payment by Great Britain entail any obligation 
on its part to give equal aid to American vessels by paying their 
canal tolls, 3 

The next question is, How must they be paid? The mode is 
immaterial. Every obligation, either under the treaty or inde- 
pendent of it, will be satisfied, provided that there shall be a 
real charge against each vessel and that it be paid by some one, 

England, of course, not being the owner will pay the tolls 
by bill of exchange or other actual transfer of property. 

But the United States can not do this in the same manner, 
since the payment and receipt of payment would be merged and 
there could be no change of title or possession. But the United 
States can, nevertheless, do what in a court of equity and in 
truth would in substance and effect constitute a real payment, 
so far as the canal and its budget are affected and so far as 
other nations are affected. It can, as between the Nation and 
its shipowners, release the latter from payment, since the 
United States is the owner to whom payment must be made; 
but as between the United States and foreign nations, and as 
between the United States and the canal fund whieh it main- 
tains, the Nation must make good the deficiency in the apper- 
tioned share of budget estimates from which the released 
owners. have been exempted. This it must necessarily do, both 
as a matter of treaty obligation and as a matter of business 
necessity. 

Tue share of the vessels of other nations can not be increased, 
and the. United States must transfer to the canal fund whatever 
amount is needed. 

It may get something back in dividends, just as England does 
from the Suez Canal. But if not, it must stand the entire de- 
ficiency just the same. 

How is Great Britain prejudiced by such a payment? What 
concern of hers is it that vessel owners do not pay for them- 
selves? How can it matter, so long as the money goes into the 
canal fund? 

The exemption from tolls is not a real exemption. It is simply 
a novation by which the United States substitutes itself in the 
place of the vessel owner and assumes and pays his obligation 
to the canal fund. 

As between the United States and its citizen there has been 
exemption; as between the citizen and the canal fund there has 
been no exemption, for the share of his vessel has been paid for 
him. 

As between the citizen and the citizens of other nations there 
has been no breach of the rule of equality, for just as the 
United States has borne the obligations of its own citizens so 
Great Britain is free to bear the tolls for its own citizens, by 
paying the money into the canal treasury, either directly or by 
a general subsidy. 

Many British vessels that will use the canal will be heavily 
subsidized. Many British vessels that use the Suez Canal are 
subsidized in amounts greater than the tolls, and Great Britain 
receives back from the canal company, in which it holds a ma- 
jority of stock, dividends to an amount in excess of the sub- 
sidies paid out. No complaint has ever been made by other 
nations either against the subsidies or the recouping dividends. 

The United States under the treaty has the right to permit a 
company to build the canal and could have acquired all the 
stock. In that case there could be no doubt that it would have 
the right to pay the tolls for its vessels to the company and to 
receive back from the canal in dividends whatever profits were 
earned. The effect upon the canal fund and foreign nations 
would have been precisely the same as it is now under toll 
exemption. 

The treaty makes no distinction between the right to build 
directly or to aid a corporation to build. It certainly did not 
intend to Impose more stringent restrictions on the United States 
if it built the canal itself than if it had aided a corporation to 
build it. 

The advocates of repeal have talked about the spirit of the 
treaty; but when they are asked to state the precise grounds for 
the faith that is in them, they point to the letter of the treaty 
and insist upon that in the most exaggerated sense, 


The spirit of the treaty is equality; not equality in form, but 
equality in substance and in truth. This they care nothing for. 
They will have none of it. They want Barrabas. What they 
really complain of is not that the tolls for the United States 
vessels will not be fully and fairly borne, but that the vessels 
will not be compelled to bear them as a penalty which can not 
be transferred. 

If we make up a just and equitable budget upon a just princi- 
ple, and apportion to the vessels of other nations only their just 
and equal share thereof, we shall have discharged our whole 
duty to England and the world. whether legally or morally and 
whether under the treaty or under the broadest obligations of 
right and justice independently of the treaty. 

This is what this Government notified Great Britain would 
be done under the policy of toll exemption—before the present 
administration took office. 

In the face of the elear-eyed truth, how petty seem the out- 
cries about dishonor and the reflections upon the honesty of the 
Nation. There will come the time when the real aspect of this 
truth shall be known. and then there will be men, gentlemen of 
very high honor indeed, who will regret that they made their 
honor cheap by vaunting it against the truth and calling that 
truth dishonor. i 


National Constitational Prohibition. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. RICHMOND P. HOBSON, 


OF ALABAMA, 
Is toe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
May 1, 191}. 
‘The following is the amended and final form of the joint 
resolution (H. J. Res. 277) proposing an amendment to the Con- 
stitution of the United States: 


Whereas exact scientific research has demonstrated that alcohol is a 
narcotic poison, destructive and degenerating to the human organism, 
and that its distribution as a beverage or contained in foods lays a 


st. economic burden upon the shoulders of the people, lowers 
to an a ling degree the average standard of character of our citi- 
zenship, thereby undermining the public morals and the foundation of 


free institut ons, produces widespread crime, pauperism, and insanity, 
inflicts disease and untimely death upon hundreds of thousands o 
citizens and 3 with degeneracy their children unborn, threaten- 
ing es future integrity and the very life of the Nation: Therefore 


* * * * s * 


Ld 

“ SgcTIiox 1. The sale, manufacture for sale, transportation for sale, 
Importation for sale of 3 liquors for beverage purposes in the 
United States and all territory subject to the jurisdiction thereof, and 
exportation for sale thereof, are forever npea ted. 

“ Sec. 2. The Congress, or the states within their respective jurisdic- 
ag shall have power to enforce this article by all needful legisla- 

on,” 


Mr. HOBSON. Mr. Speaker, under leave to print I will put 
into the Recorp a copy of a speech of mine made before the 
subcommittee of the Judiciary Committee of the Senate on Sen- 
ate joint resolution 88, identical with House joint resolution 168: 


“THE GREAT DESTROYER.” 


In February, 1911, I took occasion to put into the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Recorp, in the form of a speech called “The Great 
Destroyer,” the results of an investigation purely scientific and 
disinterested, employing rigid scientific methods, These results 
led scientifically to the conclusion that the alcohol disease in the 
Nation is organie and must be treated by organic methods. An 
organic .method is a method that reaches the organs and the 
tissues which, for a Nation, are the people themselves. Taking 
the truth abort alcohol to the people themselves is the first part 
and the basis of organic treatment. Following that, and in con- 
junction with it, the second part calls for prohibition of the 
traffic. to stop its spread anc contagion, prohibition to be put 
into the organic law, where it could rest for long periods of 
time, allowing the slow, cumulative process of cure to take 
place; in other words, mational prohibition in the Constitution 
of the United States. 

With the cooperation of some friends I have sent out over 
2,000,000 copies of the “ Great destroyer” speech systematically 
into all the States and Territories, and I have written probably 
a million and a half letters on the subject, helping to lay the 
foundations. During the last three years, by lectures and ad- 
dresses, I have taken opportunity to lay this matter before tem- 
perance and prohibition forces, the religious, civic, and uplift 
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forces of the Nation, at National and State conventions, and 
local meetings. 


STATEMENT OF Hox. RICHMOND PEARSON HOBSON, A REPRESENTATIVE 
IN CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF ALABAMA. 


Mr. Honsox. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, 
we feel very grateful to the committee for the courtesies ex- 
ended to us. 

METHODS OF THE LIQUOR INTERESTS. 


I desire to call your attention at the outset to the fact that 
the liquor interests have not appeared here. Those who are 
to be affected directly by this legislation have not appeared. 
They did not appear in the House hearings, an: they have not 
appeared in the Senate hearings. We are anxious that they 
should appear and submit their case in full. that they should 
meet us In the open, before the bar of judgment of this com- 
mittee and the House committee; but they have not. All of 
those who have appeared in opposition have declared at the out- 
set that they were not interested in the business in a financial 
way. No one imagines for a moment that the liquor interests, 
with millions of dollars of investment at stake, are not active 
in opposition to this resolution. On the contrary, their politi- 
cal activities are greater than was known before, but their 
ways being dark they shun the light. Instead of coming out 
in the open and following the course of honorable procedure 
before the duly constituted committee agencies, depending on 
the justice of their cause, they have established a “ Protective 
Bureau“ under the National Wholesale Liquor Dealers” Asso- 
ciation to systematically develop their devious, underground 
methods of influencing public opinion and public officials, The 
headquarters of this national association at Cincinnati has 
recently called on all distillers, manufacturers, dealers, im- 
porters, brokers, and allfed trades to pay a monthly tax into the 
protection bureau—1 cent per bushel on mash; 5 cents per barrel 
on whisky and rum, cordial and wines; 10 cents per barrel on 
brandy; denlers ond importers paying one-tenth of 1 per cent. 
on their sales, brokers 1 cent per barrel, and so forth; in all to 
net $5,000,000 per year. < 


THE PROCLAMATION OF MAINE, 


A hard fight was fought in Maine in the summer of 1911, end- 
ing in the election of September, to retain prohibition in the 
State's constitution. On the eve of that election Mrs. L. M. N. 
Stevens, president of the National Women's Christian Temper- 
ance Union, one of the greatest women America has ever pro- 
duced, issued a proclamation announcing that whether they won 
in Maine or lost, from the battle field of Maine she would 
ndvance with all the forces at her command, and that she in- 
vited all other temperance, prohibition, uplift, and patriotic 
forces to join her, to bring about national constitutional pro- 
hibition. 

THE CONVENTION OF COLUMBUS, OHIO, 


During the second week in November, 1913, a convention was 
held at Columbus, Ohio, the import of which was. not fu'ly 
appreciated at the time, for the reason that the liquor dealers 
and the cosmopolitan press in sympathy with them in America 
evidently did not wish it to be thoroughly appreciated by the 
people. It was the first time that practically all of the na- 
tionally organized uplift forces ever met together in the history 
of this country or in the history of any country. Those in 
attendance at that convention included official representatives 
of ull the churches of all denominations, including the Mormon, 
as well as the Catholic and Protestant Churches, representa- 
tives of the Sunday schools, the Anti-Saloon League, the 
Woman's Christian Temperance Union, the Christian Endeavor 
Society, the Epworth League, and so forth. I could go on and 
enumerate all of them. There were 97 national organizations 
representing thousands and thousands of State and local or- 
ganizations. They very clearly represented the conscience of 
the Nation. I do not say exclusively, but, on the whole, they 
represented the conscience of the Nation—the religious, moral, 
uplift forces of the whole Nation—they represented more than 
a majority of the American people. 

Fifty-five per cent of all the American people to-day live under 
prohibition law; 714 per cent of,all the area of continental 
United States is under prohibition law, so I do not think I am 
wide of the mark when I say they represented a majority of 
the American people, 

After due deliberation, the convention decided unanimously 
upon the two parts of organic treatment, to go systematically 
to the American people, to take the truth about alcohol, and to 
insist on national constitutional prohibitiou, 

Being un organic question, the people have a right to settle it 
themselves. It is within the power of this Congress to wash its 
hands of the whole question by settling it right. 


A QUESTION OF REFERENDUM, 

I desire next to call your attention to the fact that the reso- 
lution is purely an act of referendum. It does not commit a 
Senator or Member of Congress to the merits or the wisdom 
of constitutional prohibition as an ultimate policy; it simply 
commits him to the principle of letting the people themselves 
pass on an organic question when they request to be allowed 


to do so. 


Now, in States that have adopted the referendum the highest 
percentages of yoters required to secure a referendum is 5 per 
cent. I repeat that a majority of the voters of the United 
States are represented in this official request. and the propor- 
tion is increasing every diy. In as short a time as has elapsed 
since that convention last November there have been more than 
3.000.000 petitions sent to Congress for this resolution, and that 
is only a beginning. 

The question is, Ought the people to be allowed to decide the 
question when a majority of them have requested it? 

THE GREAT COMMITTEE, 


In order to proceed in regular form and comply with the spirit 
of our institutions and to manifest their great respect for 
Congress, the Anti-Saloon League convention, that was meeting 
jointly with the representatives of these other organizations, 
authorized a committee of ù thousand men and the National 
Woman's Christian Temperance Union authorized a similar com- 
mittee of women to memoralize Congress. They met in Wash- 
ington on the 10th of December. The men's committee alone 
had increased to nearly 3.000. coming from every State and 
Territory in the Union, representing the strongest men in their 
respective communities. 

They respectfully memorialized both Houses of Congress to 
pass the joint resolutions, H. J. Res. 168 and S. J. Res. 88, which 
are now before this subcommittee. 

I submit that for such a question, submitted in this way, the 
subcommittee ought to, at the least, let the full committee pass 
on it. I submit that the full committee, at the least, ought to 
allow the Senate itself to pass upon it. Then I submit to the 
Senate and the House that the Members of Congress ought to 
allow the self-governing American people to pass upon it. No 
matter what objections may be raised, under the spirit of our 
institutions the people of the several States are competent to 
decide and have a right to the opportunity to decide on the 
merits of the question. 

THE POWER TO AMEND THE CONSTITUTION, 

Senator DILLINGHAM referred to the scope of the amend- 
ments that have been made thts far to the Constitution. 
Senator Suerrarp was tellfng me a few minutes later that 
a criticism came to him from Texas, denying the right to 
amend the Constitution to abridge the rights originally reserved 
by the States. The very contrary is the spirit of the Constitu- 
tion. It can not be conceded for an instant that the people who 
made the Constitution can not change it. The very conception 
makes the creature greater than the creator. Our forefathers 
showed their wisdom in providing for the most unlimited power 
of amendments to the Constitution. Article V of the Constitu- 
tion. as pointed out before, places but one limitation, namely, 
“that no State, without its consent, shall be deprived of its 
equal suffrage in the Senate.” The States now have the right 
to make any changes except to change the representation of the 
several States in the United States Senate. The States could 
repeal Article V and remove this limitation. Any new powers, 
if necessary to promote the general welfare, could be delegated 
to the Federal Government. But there are no new powers dcle- 
gated in this amendment. On the contrary, it makes a surrender 
of power that the Federal Government now has—that is, the 
taxing power—not the whole of that power, but that part that 
deals with liquor. It is giving back to the States part of the 
power they originally conferred on the Federal Government. 

The Chatman. Saying that on this one thing they shall tax 
no further. 

Mr. Honsox. Yes. The Federal Government can tax liquor 
now. After the adoption of the amendment they can tax it no 
further. The States can license liquor now, but when they do 
trey relinquish a part of their police power. After the adoption 
of the amendment they would retain in full all their police 
powers, and cach State would then cooperate with all other 
States for the exercise of that power. The invasion by liquor 
of one State by rsing another State as a base would end. A 
State never did possess a natural, inherent right to authorize 
harm and undermine morals and health, even of its own people, 
much less the people of other States. 

That brings us at the outset to the question Senator DILLING- 
HAM raised a few moments ago, whether the adoption of the 
amendment would involve an encroachment on the police power 
of the States. 
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THE POLICE POWER OF THE STATES. 


What is the police power of the States? The police power of 
the Federal Government or the State—any sovereign State—has 
been defined. Take the definition given by Blackstone, which is: 

The due regulation and domestic order of the Kingdom, whereby the 
inhabitants of a State, like members of a well-governed family, are 
bound to conform their general behavior to the rules of propriety, of 
pnan buenpes and good manners, and to be decent, ind ous, and 
inoffensive in their respective stations. 

Would this amendment interfere with any State carrying on 
the promotion of its domestic order? 

Or you can take the definition in another form, in which it is 
given by Mr. Tiedeman, when he says: 


The object of government is to impose that degree of restraint upon 
human actions which is necessary to a uniform, reasonable enjoy- 
ment of private rights. The power of the government to impose 
this restraint is called the police power. 

Does this amendment take away from any State the power 
to impose that restraint? 

Let us analyze the effect of the taxing power. My point is 
that when this proposed amendment would stop a citizen of the 
State from manufacturing and selling liquor there would be no 
extension of Federal authority. The Federal Government in 
exercising the taxing power can now prevent a citizen of a State 
from manufacturing or selling liquor, no matter how plenary the 
power granted by the State may be. 

In the case of the “ phossy jaw” bill Congress exercised the 
taxing power to completely destroy the phosphorus process of 
manufacture, and no State could prevent it. “Authorizing the 
manufacture and sale of liquor is not a right. It is not a nat- 
ural right of a citizen. It is not a natural right of a State, 
neither a reserved right nor a right under the exercise of the 
police power. The police power exists to promote the domestic 
tranquillity, promote good order, promote the general welfare. 
The manufacture and sale of intoxicating liquors operate to 
oppose these ends. The Federal Government would invade the 
police power of the State if the Federal Government should for- 
bid a State to prohibit the manufacture and sale of liquor. 

Senator DILLINGHAM. Under the restrictive power of the State 
in the exercise of its police power, you do not deny but that it 
would have the entire right to prohibit the manufacture and 
sale, and even the use? 

Mr. Honksox. Yes; and the State will still have that right, 
even more complete after this amendment is adopted. 

Whenever a State authorizes the manufacture and sale of in- 
toxicating liquor it weakens, infringes, and curtails its own 
exercise of the police power. 

Completely stopping the manufacture and sale of intoxicating 
liquors would strengthen the police powers o all the States 
and return these powers to their original zompleteness. 

When you pass this Federal amendment you make the Fed- 
eral Government cease to be an ally of liquor. It is not 
supposed to be an ally now, in theory, but in effect it is. In 
adopting this amendment you make the Federal Government 
cease to be an ally of these outlaws who are blighting the police 
power of the States. 

Under the taxing power the Government to-day practically 
throws its protecting wing about the outlaws. 

Senator DILLINGHAM, In our State they do hold that the 
possession of the receipt for the tax paid is prima facie evi- 
dence of a purpose to sell liquor contrary to the law. 

Mr. Hosson. The Federal Government has done all it could 
to prevent the officers of the law in the States from getting 
the names of these outlaws. Take New York City. They 
regulate there about ten or twelve thousand saloons, There are 
some 5,000 additional Government tax receipts, held for the 
purpose of protecting the illegal sale. Or take it in the State 
of New Jersey, where there are some 9.000 saloons regulated by 
the State and from 3.000 to 4,000 more Government tax re- 
ceipts; so it goes throughout the country. Similarly protecting 
tax receipts are issued in prohibition territory where all manu- 
facture and sale are illegal. The Federal Government to-day, 
instead of being the ally of a sovereign State to execute its 
police power, is the ally of the outlaws who undertake to put a 
blight on the police power. 

But I will come back to that after I have discussed the nature 
of this traffic, and after we come to know the nature of the 
traffic you will find that every principle of law stands for its 
being suppressed by all the powers—local, State, and national. 

Senator DILLINGHAM. I am not troubled on that question 
at all. 

Mr. Hosson. I will go through that briefly and put that in 
the record. 

The CHAIRMAN. I think all the members of the committee 
are pretty well satisfied on that. We do not want to interrupt 
your argument, however. 


Mr. Hosson. I do not mind your interruptions at all. 

The point of the argument here is this: Unless there is a con- 
sideration of a fundamental nature to the contrary, the Congress 
ought to grant this request, coming from the conscience of the 
Nation and from a majority of the people, to allow the people 
of the several States to pass on this great question involving 
their highest welfare. From the questions and remarks of the 
chairman and Senator DILLINGHAM, it appears advisable to take 
up here, before discussing the merits proper of the resolution, 
the whole question of rights and powers involved, to see if this 
question contains any serious consideration against the adop- 
tion of the resolution, although this will entail some repetition. 


RIGHTS AND POWERS INVOLVED. 


1. The Federal Government, under the taxing power, now 
possesses plenary power over the liquor question in the several 
States. The effect of the ratification of this amendment would 
be that the Federal Government would surrender this part of 
the taxing power originally granted to it by the States. There 
would be no enlargement of the power of the Federal Govern- 
ment, but a contraction of that power. 

2. In the adoption of the amendment the States would secure 
the cooperation of the Federal Government, an additional in- 
strumentality, in the carrying out of their own will, determined 
by not less than three-fourths of their whole number. Each 
State has a right under its police power to prohibit the sale of 
intoxicating liquors, and this right would be strengthened, and 
not weakened; but no State has a right under the police power 
to authorize that which, by court decisions and common knowl- 
edge, opposes the object for which the police power exists. The 
result of this amendment would be to strengthen, and not 
weaken, the police power of the several States, and promote the 
attainment, and not the failure, of the purposes for which the 
police power exists. 

NATURE OF THE SALOON. 


8. In Mugler v. Kansas (123 U. S., 205) the Supreme Court of 
the United States says: 


It is not necessary, for the sake of justifring the State legislation 
now under consideration, to array the appalling statistics of misery 
pauperism, and crime which have their origin in the use or abuse 0. 
ardent spirits, for we can not shut out of view the facts, within the 
knowledge of all, that the public health, the public morals, and the 
ublic safety may be endange by the general use of intoxicati: 
rinks; nor the fact established by statistics accessible to everyone tha 
the idleness, disorder, pauperism, and crime existing in the country are 
in some degree at least traceable to this evil. 


In Crowley v. Christenson (137 U. S., 86) the Supreme Court 
of the United States, speaking of the saloon, said: 


As it is a business attended with danger to the community, it may, as 
already said, be entirely prohibited. 


In Thurlow v. Commonwealth (5 Howard, 304) the Supreme 
Court of the United States said: 


The train of evils which marks the progress of intemperance is too 
obvious to require comment. It brings with it degradation of character, 
impairs the moral and physical energies, wastes the health, increases 
the number of paupers and criminals, undermines the morals, and sinks 
its victims to the lowest depths of vice and profligacy. 


In Goddard v. President (15 III., 589) the Supreme Court of 
Illinois says: 


It is not sufficient to say that liquors are property, and their sale is 
as much secured as that of any other property. Their sale for use as a 
common beverage and tippling is hurtful and injurious to the public 
morals, order, and well-being of society. Playing cards and other 
gaming instruments, and obscene books, prints, and pictures are like- 
wise property, and the same right of sale might as justly be claimed, 

et no complaint is made that even the importation as well as the sale 
5 forbidden. When we defend the sale of liquor for the purpose of 
tippling we surely draw our arguments from our WS prion and not our 
reason, observation, and experience. We may carefully protect the pub- 
lic morals and the profligate from the evils of gaming, horse racing, 
cockfighting; from the obscenity of prints and pictures; from horses 
and exhibitions of mountebanks and ropedancers; from the offensive 
smell of useful trades and hogpens; from the manufacture and exhi- 
bition of fireworks and squibs; from rogues, idlers, vagabonds, and 
vagrants; and from dangers cf pestilence, contagion, and gunpowder; 
yet, according to the doctrine contended for, this right to vend a slow 
and sure polson as a common beverage must remain intact and not 
amenable to police regulations for its suppression, although all tke other 
evils together will not destroy a tithe of the number of human lives 
nor produce more moral degradation, or suffering. wretchedness, and 
misery in the social relations of society, or pauperism, vagrancy, and 
crime in the political community, or pecuniary destitution of individuals 
and families 1 will the constitutionally protected right of destroyin 
our neighbors and fellows for the selfish end of our own individual pri- 
vate gain. I am utterly incapable of so regarding It as above all the 
claims and interests of society, the peace and welfare of families, and 
especially above the lice powers of government, and shall never be 
brought to acknowledge the sacredness and inviolability of its rights 
until I shall be able to forget all that I have seen, observed, known, and 
experienced of its destructiveness of all that is estimable upon carth, 
Viewing the great and 5 mischief growing out of this practice, 
I am not prepared to say that another nuisance may not be added to the 


list, and that under the police powers society may find protection from 
its blighting curse. 
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Judge Cooley says of the liquor trafic: 


The business of manufacturing and selling liquor is one that affects 
the public interests in many ways and leads to many disorders. It 
has a tendency to Increase pauperism and crime. It renders a large 
force of peace officers essential, and it adds to the expense of the 
courts and of nearly all branches of civil administration. 


Justice Bradley, of the United States Supreme Court, says: 


- Licenses may be properly required in the pursuit of many professions 
and avocations, which require peculiar skill and training or supervision 
for the public welfare. The profession or avocation ts open fo all alike 
who will prepare themselves with the requisite qualifications or give 
the requisite security for preserving public order. This is in harmony 
with the general proposition that the ordinary pursuits of life, forming 
the greater per cent of the industrial pursuits, are and ought to be 
free and open to all, subject only to such general regulations, applying 
equally to all, as the general good may demand. 

All such regulations are entirely competent for the legislature to 
make and are in no sense an abridgement of the equal rights of citi- 
zens. But a license to do that which is odius and against common 
right is necessarily an outrage upon the equal rights of citizens. 


In Pearson v. International Distillery (72 Iowa, 348) the 
court said: 


The evils flowing from intoxicating liquors arise wholly from its use 
as a bevera But this use is widespread, reaching all classes of the 
people and Toth sexes and every age. No condition of life is wholly 
exempt therefrom. An enumeration of all the evils a from the 
use of intoxicating liquors need not be 3 Taar are numerous 
and affect the people collectively and individually. Idleness, poverty, 

uperism, crime, insanity, disease, and the destru of human life 
ollow indalgence in the habit of using intoxicating drinks. Millions 
of our fellow countrymen are addicted to this habit, and of these 
millions become drunkards. Homes are broken up and domestic peace 
is destroyed by drunkenness. 

‘The prisons, almshouses, and institutions for the care of a 
insanity, and aflliction are largely filled by the vice. These are e 
but not all of the evils, of the alcohol habit, affecting the social con- 
ditions of the people and their comfort and good morals. But other 
evils attending the use of intoxicating beverages affect the State and 
its government. It is the prolific source of crime, pa and 
insanity, and thereby entails taxation to defray the expenses of the 
conviction and punishment of criminals and the support of almshouses, 
asylums, and eos ATERS It deteriorates mentally and physically the 
human stock, rendering its victims, as well as their l less ca- 
pable of bearing arms in defense of their country and o 98 
other duties of citizens. Soldiers are unfitted for duty 12 it, a 
thereby battles have been Jost and the 11 of nations, not lost, 
has been imperiled. Tradition perpen history does not fully 
record, the evils which have flowed from the alcohol habit of officers 
and soldiers in our Armies, Washington stru with difficulties 
occasioned by it, and other commanders of later s have had a like 
experience, while patriotle soldiers have suffered on account of in- 
ebriety of officers in all branches of the military service. The appetite 
for strong drink, 1 by so many of our countrymen, demands 
constant gratification and the expenditure therefor of enormous sums 
of money, thus creating a business—the keeping of saloons and dram- 
shops—in which are employed an immense number of men. Their 
business and their relations with the idle and dangerous classes of 
society give them great influence in public affairs. The municipal 
government of the cities, often burdened with debts and robbed by 
unfaithful and mercenary officers in all departments, gives evidence 
of the direction In which this influence is exerted. Thinking men of 
the day largely concur in the opinion that the influence of the saloon 
and the idleness and vice of the multitude of its clientage united 
constitute the great peril of American institutions. We think none 
will deny that nothing but evil dows from this source, 


THE QUESTION OF THE RIGHT TO SELL LIQUOR, 


The Supreme Court of Indiana, quoting from Sherlock v. 
Stuart (96 Mich., 193) and Crowley v. Christenson (137 U. S., 
86), says: à. 

N 
saloon Dor Pae eate of fotestcnting ators fe keep a salaba tae he tale 
of intoxicating liquor is not a natural right to pursue an ordinary call- 
ing; there is no inberent right in a citizen to thus sell in catin, 
liquors by retall; it is not a privilege of a citizen of the State or 
the United States. 

This compound decision means: 

First. That the sale of intoxicating liquor is not a constitu- 
tional right. i 

Second. That it is not an inalienable right. 

Third. That it is not an inherent right. 

Fourth. That it is not a natural right to pursue an ordinary 
calling. 

Fifth. That it is not the privilege of a citizen of the State. 

Sixth. That it is not the privilege of a citizen of the United 
States. 

“ No one possesses a constitutional right to keep a saloon for 
the sale of intoxicating liquor." This language has been used 
by the Supreme Court of the United States and has been used 
by the Supreme Court of Kansas, the Supreme Court of Michi- 
gan, and the Supreme Court of Indiana. 

“There is no inherent right in a citizen to thus sell intoxi- 
eating liquors.” The United States Supreme Court has used 
this expression 12 different times. -Similar declarations have 
been made by the supreme courts of practically all the States, 
among which may be mentioned the following: 

Indiana, Illinois, South Carolina, Idaho, Colorado, Michigan, 
Louisiana, Oregon, Missouri, Iowa, Virginia, Alabama, South 
Dakota, Arkansas, Delaware, Kansas, Georgia, Pennsylvania, 
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New York, North Carolina, New Jersey, Maryland, and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

Take as an illustration the case of Harrison v. People (222 
III., 150). The Supreme Court of Illinois said: 


It must be conceded that the business of keeping a saloon or dram- 
shop is one which no citizen has a natural or inherent right to pursue. 


These decisions all show that no natural rights of any citizen 
would be invaded. On the contrary, since. as the courts have 
decided, the saloon is dangerous to the public, the suppression 
of the saloon will protect and secure the natural rights of a 
vast numbers of citizens, which rights are now infringed by the 
saloon. 

No State has a reserved right or a right under its police 
power to authorize the sale of intoxicating liquors. In State v. 
Mississippi (101 U. S., 814) the United States Supreme Court 
says: 4 

No legislature bargal th blic health t Ji 

a ne — 4 — eran 90 lt. Bah bs Per 


morals. 
Government is with a view to their preservation and can not 
divest itself of the power to provide for them. 


As cited above, Justice Bradley, of the United States Su- 
preme Court, said: 


* è * A license to do that which is odious and against common 
right is necessarily an outrage upon the equal rights of citizens. 


In Boston Beer Co. v. Massachusetts (97 U. S.. 989} the 


Dares States Supreme Court, speaking of the police power, 
said: 


Whatever differences of opinion may exist as to the extent and 
boundaries of the police power. and however difficult it may be to 
render a satisfactory definition of it. there seems to be no doubt that 
it does extend to the protection of the lives, health, and property of 
the citizens and to preservation of good order and the publie 
morals. The legislature can not by any contract divest Itself of the 
power to vide for these ob; ey belong emphatically to that 
jects which demand the application of toe maxim, Saius 
populi supprema lex; and they are te be attained and provided for by 
such appropriate means as the legislative discretion devise. That dis- 
cretion can no more be barg.ined away than the power itself. 


Chief Justice Fuller says: 


The police power rests upon necessity and the right of self-protection, 
and fundamental rights can not be invaded coer the mere Gales ofa 
police regulation. 


In Lawton v. Steele (152 U. S., 133) the United States 
Supreme Court said: 


The extent and limits of what 4s known as the police power have 
been a fruitful sub of discussion in the appellate courts of nearly 
every State in the fon. It is universally conceded to include every- 
ss essential to the public safety, health, and morals, and to justify 
the destruction of a house falling to decay or otherwise endangering 
the lives of passers-by: the demolition of such as are in the path of a 
conflagration; the ughter of diseased cattle, the destruction of 
decayed or unwholesome food; the prohibition of wooden buildings in 
cities ; the regulation of railways and other means of public conveyance 
and of interments in burial grounds; the restriction of objectionable 
trades to certain localities; the compulsory vaccination of children; 
the confinement of the insane or those afflicted with contagious dis- 
eases; the restraint of vagrants, beggars, and habitual drunkards; the 
suppression of obscene lications and houses of ill fame; and the 
pro! — 2 85 of gambling houses and places where intoxicating liquors 
are so 


Judge Samuel R. Artman, judge of the twentieth judicial 
circuit of Indiana, says: 

Accept the estimate placed upon the saloon by the courts, in 
view of their own definition of the saloon license, we can not reason to 
the conclusion that the license is a means of protecting life, health, 
liberty, p mo peace, or good order, so as to establish it 
as an exercise of the ice power, 

In all of the decisions cited above and in all similar decisions 
it is clear that the police power is protective in its nature and 
is designed to carry out the object of government and the 
support of law to enforce the right and prohibit the wrong. 

Judge Artman again says: 

The police power is merely the power assumed by the people, in the 
foundation of the Government, to accomplish cheat ends: Govereniaat 
is a protective institution; its function is to preserve and protect men 
in the enjoyment of the inherent and inalienable rights with which 
Almighty God has endowed them. The ponce power, being one of the 
powers of the Government, is necessarily no more than a protective 
power; its funetion is to protect the preexisting rights of men, not to 
create and grant to certain individuals new rights. It is the power to 
enforce the right and prohibit the wrong. It is the power to enforce 
the chief end of organized government, which is the preservation and 
development of the good order, the peace, safety, health, morals, and 


welfare of the people. It is the power to enforce the principles of the 
moral law. 


In Thorpe v. Rutland (R. R. 27 Vt, 140) the Supreme Court 
of Vermont said: 

The police power of the State extends to the protection of the lives 
limbs, health, comfort, and quiet of all persons, and the protection of 
all property within the State. 

It is seen that no State has a right under the exercise of its 
police power to authorize individuals to sell intoxicating liquors, 
and, as stated above, in the use of the taxing power the Federal 
Government has power now to effectually prevent the States 
from so doing. But every State under its police power has 
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the right to prohibit the sale of intoxicating liquors, as this 
sale, by decisions of the courts, tends to pervert the objects for 
which government is founded. The great real invasion of the 
police powers of the State is the invasion that now exists under 


the operations of the national liquor interests. It can be said 
with scientific accuracy that from the nature of intoxicating 
liquors and their effects upon men that every saloon opposes 
the operation of the police powers of the State, and these powers 
should logically be invoked not to preserve and perpetuate, but 
to prohibit and destroy all saloons, But even where the States 
have empowered individuals to legally sell intoxicating liquors 
the liquor interests have unhesitatingly operated illegally 
through individuals not so empowered or authorized; and where 
municipalities, counties, and States, in the legitimate exercise 
of their police powers, have prohibited the sale of intoxicating 
liquors, the liquor interests have invariably undertaken to de- 
stroy the effectiveness of the exercise of these powers. In fact, 
the opponents of this resolution have invariably prided them- 
selyes—and all advocates of liquor have done the same—on the 
success of the liquor interests in violating prohibition laws; the 
usual terms are “ prohibition does rot prohibit.” The States are 
left entirely free to exercise all of their police powers for the 
prohibition and suppression not only of the sale of intoxicating 
liquors, but of their use as well. The Federal Government, in 
joining to suppress the sale of intoxicating liquors, will co- 
operate with the States in the exercise of these rights and these 
powers. 

In effect, no new powers would be granted to the Federal Gov- 
ernment by the adoption of this resolution, but, on the contrary, 
it would cause the surrender of power now possessed by the 
Federal Government. It causes no surrender by a State of any 
part of its police power. The rights of the States, particularly 
their rights under the police powel, are rendered more secure 
thun before and no grant of power is made to the Federal Goy- 
ernment. 

The net total result would therefore be no disturbance of the 
existing balance of power between the State and Federal Gov- 
ernments, except to shift it some toward the side of the States, 
but for the States individually and for the Nation, a more thor- 
ough, complete, and effective exercise of police powers for the 
general welfare. 

SANCTITY OF THE HOME. 

The resolution deals only with the sale, and nowhere touches 
the question of use. Although it has been held by the Supreme 
Court that the drinking of intoxicating liquor is not a right of a 
citizen, since it entails an invasion of the rights of others, nev- 
ertheless the resolution complies with the spirit of our institu- 
tions in limiting itself to the essential province of the State— 
the question of sale founded upon eontract, where one citizen 
for profit enters into a contract of sale with another citizen. 
Since a man does not sell to the members of his own family 
in his own home, this resolution does not invade the sanctity of 
the home. On the contrary, its effect will be to put an end to 
the cause more prolific than all other causes combined—the 
vetual invasion that now takes place on account of the sale of 
intoxicating liquors, 

r INDIVIDUAL LIBERTY. 

Since a citizen does not sell to himself, the resolution does not 
invade the rights of the individual. As pointed out above, no in- 
dividual possesses a natural right to sell liquor, and there can 
be thus no invasion of individual liberty. On the contrary, the 
resolution, if adopted, would remove the cause more prolific than 
all other causes—the constant invasion of individual liberties 
through the sale of intoxicating liquors by others—described by 
Justice Bradley as “an outrage upon the equal rights of citi- 
zens.” i 

In sum, from the standpoint of the effect upon rights and 
powers of individuals, of States, and of the Nation, the effect 
of the resolution would be wholly beneficial and in no wise 
harmful. It would, as seen from the decisions of the courts, 
strengthen the governments of both the States and the Nation 
in accomplishing the objects for which they both exist. 

THE MERITS OF THE PROPOSITION, 

Now, taking up the resolution on its merits, what is its ob- 
ject? Its object is to produce a sober nation, and by a sober 
nation I mean an abstemious nation and, if you wish to put it 
stronger, a total abstaining nation. That is its object. Why? 
Why does it seek to carry out that object? Because the bever- 


age use of alcohol is harmful to the individual, to the Nation, 
and to th. race, whether taken in moderate quantities or in ex- 
cessive quantities, 

How does it propose to carry this out? By stopping the 
recruiting of drinkers and not by interfering with old drinkers. 
It studiously avoids every question of use; it does not touch the 
user immediately and directly; but it stops the sale. It is 


because of the profits in the sale that the army of drinkers is 
steadily recruited. 

How are new drinkers recruited? Testimony before this 
committee shows that the recruiting is chiefly among the young. 
I have been informed that at the last convention of the Na- 
tional Wholesale Liquor Dealers’ Association one of their strong 
men delivered an address urging members to always bear in 
mind that their trade is built up upon the development of the 
appetite in boys, recommending them to treat boys free and 
develop the appetite, no matter what the cost; that it would 
come back a thousandfold as an investment when the boy grows 
up as a drinking man. In Oklahoma liquor dealers have been 
ee by mail liquor free by the quart to the boys of the 

tate. 

The authorities of Bellevue Hospital keep the records of their 
patients, numbering thousands of drunkards every year. They 
have a scientific list of questions as to the life history. One of 
the questions asked is, “At what age, do you remember, when you 
had the habit already formed?” The answers to that question 
show that 6S per cent of all the drunkards treated there had 
their habits contracted before they were 21 years old. The rec- 
ord showed that 30 per cent had their habits formed before 
55 were 16 years old and 7 per cent before they were 12 years 
0 

The records went to show, in conjunction with other experi- 
ences, that a very small percentage of men begin to drink after 
they are grown. I have seen that percentage stated to be as 
low as 2 per cent. Bring up a boy without the habit of drinking 
until he settles down and he does not begin to drink after that. 
It shows that it is not natural for a human animal to drink 
poison any more than it is natural for any other animal, and 
that a knowledge ot the nature of the poison will make a man 
who has not already contracted the habit avoid contracting it. 

Who is it that uncertakes to debauch the youth? I have yet 
to find a single man out of the business, no matter how much of 
a drinker he may be himself—a single man who would volun- 
tarily teach a boy to drink. A man may drink himself, but he 
does not want his boy to learn the habit, and he does not want 
his neighbor’s boy to learn the habit, and he is not going to be 
base enough, unless he is a degenerate, to teach boys to drink. 

THE LIQUOR INTERRSTS DEBAUCH THE YOUTH, 

The continuation und expansion of drinking in the Nation is 
the result of the systematic debauching of the youth by the 
liquor interests for purposes of gain. The moment you stop the 
profits in the business by stopping the sale, the business itself 
must die, and the moment the organized liquor business dies, 
the systematic debauching of the youth of this country will 
cease. Thereafter the youth would grow up sober. In two gen- 
erations we would be a completely sober Nation. 

Now, that is the effect of this resolution. It leaves the whole 
domain of the use to the State and counties and fimilies and 
individuals. What it does is to destroy the monster that de- 
bauches the American youth. A continuation of the debauching 
of the youth is indefensible. When the question is put on its 
merits and is put squarely before the people we will find mar- 
shaled against us only those who profit from the business, 
Drinkers as well as abstainers are going to join in putting an 
end to the systematic debauching of the youth of this country. 


HOME DISTILLERIES, 


We do not go into the question of use. This proposed amend- 
ment does not interfere with a State doing what it pleases to 
stop the use. But some have said, Suppose there should be a 
large increase of the small distilleries at home?“ The State, 
in the exercise of its police power, could meet that, likewise 
the police power of the municipality. 

But let us concede, for the sake of argument, that the States 
and counties and municipalities did nothing else than to coop- 
erate with the United States to prevent the sale, and did nothing 
to abolish distilleries in the home. Who would put up a dis- 
tillery in his home? How many drinkers do you think would 
av that when there could be no sale and no profit? I think 
only a small percentage of heavy drinkers—those who felt they 
were bound to have their drinks. 

Now, take that small percentage. The man who is making 
liguor in his home for himself would not teach his own boy to 
drink, nor would he teach other boys to drink; so the youth 
Would still grow up sober. 

OKGANIC TREATMENT, 


That is the process of cure that nature employs in all organic 
diseases. 

Take, for instance, the disease of cancer. When the cure does 
come, it comes through the growth of the young tissue, which 
does not contract the disease. The protection of the young 
growing tissue against the contagion of the organic disease is 
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nature's method of cure. The Nation is a great living organism, 
and a large part of its tissne—looking upon individuals as cells 
that make up the tissue—a large part of the tissue is diseased in 
various stages through this organie disease. If we would follow 
nature's methods we would recognize that rescue work is not a 
true solution of this problem. Not that I would, for an instant, 
discourage any rescue work, or any philanthropic work, but 
when we deal with a deep-seated organic disease like the 
liquor diseuse, we should not put our hope in curative processes, 
but in preventive processes. 

This amendment is drawn to comply with that law of nature. 
The liquor interests maintain their business by debauching the 
youth; so the liquor interests must be destroyed. 

When the strong arm of the Federal Government comes down, 
and is combined with the power of the States and the counties 
and the smaller communities to absolutely destroy the sale, none 
for an instant can question but that it would accomplish this 
object. 

THE AMENDMENT WOULD BE EFFECTIVE. 


If the Federal Government to-day can stop the illicit manufae- 
ture as it does so effectually, it could, by raising its little finger, 
stop the legal manufacture. No manufacturing process for the 
purpose of sale, of any size, could possibly develop without being 
detected. It would be a physical impossibility for the manufac- 
ture for sale to go on after this amendment became the supreme 
law of the land. The Federal officials, instead of being a shield 
to lawbreakers as they are now in the several States, would 
then cooperate and join the States to destroy everything that 
pertains to the sale. 

Stopping the manufacture for sale, it would be easy to stop 
the sale. After killing eff the organized liquor interests, the sys- 
tematic law breaking that is now supported by them to break 
down the laws of the several States would cease. The de- 
bauching of officials would end. Effectiveness would be insured 
by this fact alone. 

Prohibiting transportation for sale and importation for sale 
would meet any menace from the outside. Every official of 
State and Nation taking an oath to uphold the Constitution of 
the United States would feel it incumbent upon him, as his first 
and most sacred duty, to help sustain the law. It is a simple 
and self-evident fact that when this amendment is adopted the 
sale will end automatically, and the organized liquor business 
will die. 

The day the organized liquor business dies the systematic 
debauching of the youth of this land ends, and the cure will 
set in inevitably. 

It is a fallacy to imagine for an instant that in order to 
maintain the integrity of our institutions we must maintain 
within our body this disease. On the contrary, it is natural 
that the organic remedy for this organic disease should be 
simple and should not involve the sacrifice of any other func- 
tion of the body politic. That is what it does. It does not 
touch a thing but the sale, and thus does not weaken but really 
strengthens the functions of the State and of local self-goyern- 
ment. 

ITYPOCRISY OF THE LIQUOR INTERESTS. 


It is interesting irony that those who voice the ery of in- 
dividual liberty are the very ones who most ignore and invade 
the individual liberties of others. 

Slavery can be produced in two ways. One, by taking pos- 
session of the physical man, with power to keep him a slave. 
The other is to transform his will so that, through some agency 
in your hands, you can control his actions. Traffic in the 
physical persons of human beings has been abolished. Yes, and 
there was no hesitation to change the Constitution of the 
United States in abolishing it. 

But the enslaving of men, thousands and hundreds of thou- 
sands, is going on every day. It is estimated that there are 
1,000,000 confirmed drunkards in this country to-day, and the 
number is gradually increasing. It is estimated that there are 
4,000,000 heavy drinkers, who drink every day and must have 
it, but who are not considered drunkards. There were neyer 
half as many slaves in the United States of America, physical 
slaves, when they were at a maximum, as there are to-day of 
citizens enslaved by these men who are talking about their 
liberties. 

These heavy drinkers and these drunkards, when you come to 
analyze it, are nothing more than machines to go out and get 
money; if they can not get it in any other way, they will steal, 
if necessary. after exhausting the substance of their families, 
just to bring in the money and deliver it to their masters—those 
1 — are supplying the liquor, who are talking about individual 
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These same culprits often deplore lawlessness, saying if the 
legal sale is forbidden it will encourage lawbreaking. United 
States licenses or tax receipts show that there are from one- 
quarter to one-half as many illicit tax receipts as there are 
legalized saloons in most of our wet territory. In dry terri- 
tory you get a full and complete picture of this outlaw. He 
respects not the law of God or man, and his one pride has 
been, and is before this committee—it is the statement of 
those who appeared here—that ‘ prohibition does not prohibit 
and can not prohibit.” They come before this committee and 
say substantially that if you make this amendment the supreme 
law of the land they serve notice on you that they will be above 
the law. 

LIQUOR A PIRATE. 

It is nothing but piracy. You take a State, a sovereign 
State, of this Nation, which passes a prohibition law and sails 
forth, supposed to be with the protection of society, exercising 
its State rights. The pirates will appear on the horizon and 
fling the black flag to the breeze and tell you in advance that 
they are going to come alongside and get aboard and hoist the 
black flag above the flag of the State. 

Now, they come here and tell us that were prohibition the 
organic law of the land they would put the black flag above the 
Stars and Stripes, as well as the flags of the States. And then 
they come and prate about fearing lawlessness if this measure 
were passed; they themselves to be the lawbreakers. 

With equal contrast and inconsistency they come to invoke 
the Divine law. the Bible. I want to call the committee's special 
attention to the fact that they announced when they came in 
that their opposition was the churches, and that such opposition 
ought not to be considered. 


THE DEVIL QUOTES SCRIPTURE. 


The truth is the civil laws of society to-day, where society is 
perpetuated, grew out of and embody the moral laws and the 
natural laws upon the foundation of religion. 

What do you expect when you find the welfare of humanity 
involved, the evolution of the human species, God's universal 
law of evolution interfered with? What do you expect but that 
the great organization that is here—of course, with human frail- 
ties—to carry out Gods’ will in the world—what do you expect 
but to find the church practically unanimous against the liquor 
traffic? 

But the liquor men go on and interpret the Scriptures. The 
preachers whose lives are given to interpret the Scriptures are 
nothing but fanatics, and know nothing. These liquor men, who 
utterly disregard the laws of God and man, come here, set aside 
the preachers, and set themselves up to interpret Holy Writ as 
justifying their trade. If it were worth serious consideration, I 
would take the time to lay before you the scientific explanation 
of this apparent foundation which they claim from the improper 
translation from the original, using wine“ for both the words 
that meant entirely different things, one wine proper and the 
other the unfermented juice of the grape, put into widely used 
leather bottles to keep, new bottles being used every year, be- 
cause there would not be any ferment germs in the new bottles, 
Hence, the reference to not putting new wine into old bottles, as 
these would collect ferment germs and cause fermentation. A 
different word is used for alcoholic wine where fermentation has 
taken place, and this is referred to in ternis of the strongest 
condemnation, both in the Old and New Testaments. 

It is almost ludicrous to see the advocates of liquor depose 
ministers of the gospel and set themselves up to interpret the 
Scriptures, whose teachings they continually defy. 


ALCOHOL A POISON. 


The major prenise of all those who appeared before this com- 
mittee in opposition was substantially that alcohol is a food and 
its temperate use is beneficial; that all the ills attendant upon 
drinking are due to excessive use, like ills attendant upon the 
excessive use of meat. Asa matter of fact, alcohol is a poison 
and its widespread moderate use is more harmful to society 
than the more limited excessive use. 

This question, fortunately, is not open to discussion. It is a 
matter of fact, not of opinion. The truth about alcohol has 
been established just as completely as the law of gravitation. 
It is not debatable. Men who talk about the food value of 
alcohol and its benefit in moderation simply display their igno- 
rance of up-to-date science. 

It is produced by supplying food for ferment germs. The 
principal food for the ferment germ consists of glucose. 

After devouring the food the germs give off gas, CO:, and 
alcohol, C:H-.0. 

Now, Pasteur, in his laboratories in Paris, settled this fact 
that alcohol is the toxic excretion of ferment germs. 
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The law is universal that the toxin of one form of life wili 
poison itself and every form of life of a higher order. The 
ferment germ is a single-cell germ, the lowest form of life, and 
ist toxin is therefore a pcison to every form of life known to 
man, whether plant or animal. Alcohol is a protoplasmic poison. 

All forms of life are made up of cells, very little, minute 
particles of protoplasm, Life goes on from regular changes in 
those cells. ‘Toxins interfere with these life processes of 
protoplasm. 

ALCOHOL AND DISEASE, 

I will not stop to describe the way it affects the organs and 
the various tissues of the body. This toxin affects the red blood 
corpuscles, so they can not transport the necessary oxygen to 
the system. The whole system suffers 

The white blood corpuscles fight disease germs of all kinds, 

Now, alcobot acts on a white blood eorpuscle in just about 
the way it acts on a man. If you take a fighting man and soak 
him in alcohol, you will reproduce a white bleod corpusele, when 
alcohol is in the system. 

The CHARMAN. It makes you drunk? 

Mr. Horson. Yes; he is no longer a good fighting man, 

Let us take for our illustration consumptives. 

ALCOHOL. AND CONSUMPTION, 

The consumption germ is a very tenacious germ, and the only 
way to really overcome it is to build a wall around it. These 
little white blood corpuscles build a wall with their own bodies. 

Investigations made in France show that the deaths from 
consumption throughout the Provinces of France are directly in 
proportion to the amount of alcoho! consumed per capita. The 
figures show that 55 per cent of all deaths from consumption are 
really due to this cause. It is singular that in the general war 
against the white plague so little attention should have been 
given to alcohol, which causes more of the deaths than all other 
causes conibined. This shows how deeply the hand of the liq- 
uor interests is felt in control of the means of popular education, 

AXNTIALCOHOLIC MOVEMENT LY GERMANY. 

At this point I will cite the statement of 800 German pro- 
fessors and physicians who over their own signatures declared, 
among other things: 

Science has shown that alcohol, even in moderate pants causes 
disturbance in the brain's action and paralyzes critical capacity, power 
of will, the ethical and esthetic sense, and lowers self-control. For 
this reason one should realize that it is a poison and no longer to be 
classed with foods. Drinking customs bring degeneracy, poverty, sick- 
ness, vice, crime, madness, and death, 

Representatives of the German-American Alliance have been 
so eloquent in their praise of moderate drinking, and who seem 
to be so proud of the drinking of Germany, should note this 
verdict of S00 authorities of the fatherland. 

These German-Americans seem to be utterly ignorant of 
the great antialeohol work going on in Germany with the 
cooperation of the German Government, led by the German 
Emperor. In March of last year a nation-wide congress for 
the aleohol-free education of the youth of Germany was held 
in Berlin in the Prussian House of Deputies. The honorary 
president was the German chancellor himself, Dr. von Bethmann 
Hollweg. On the committee of honor all the Prussian min- 
isters were represented, and eminent men from various parts of 
Germany. 

The Federal Government of Germany sends antialeohol 
cards to all German mothers at the vaccination of their new- 
born. Every child entering a Berlin school takes home to its 
mother one of these cards explaining the injury that alcohol 
does, particularly to the child. 

One of the German-Americans referred to Bismarck with 
great pride as an example of drinking customs. As a matter 
of fact, a saying of Bismarcx’s is being reproduced all over 
Germany, to the effect that if the workmen's protective code 
should be extended to the protection against “that Diabolus 
Germanicus,” the drink devil, the great part of the social 
question would be solved at once. 

Effective means are being used to cut out drinking in all 
forms from the German Army and the German Navy. Dr. 
Mattahei, staff physician of the German Army, declares, repre- 
senting the attitude of the German authorities: 

We should not discuss moderation with a man; the thing has long 
since been settled by science. The use of narcotic poisons is simply 
indecent and criminal, 

The fact is the German scientists and high-class Germans 
in Germany are thoroughly ashamed of the stand taken by 
German-Americans, Prof. Rade, of Marburg, after recently 
visiting America, gave expression to this feeling of humiliation. 
Ile says: 

The painful impression of the part the Germans are playing iu the 


American alcoholic war was again and spain made upon me, 
Germans, with their fight for alcoholic freedom, represent a lower 


civilization as against the Anglo-American element, the protago 


in the prohibition movement, It is a matter of national honor tha 
public opinion should be enlightened upon the subject, and should eser 
Sree thaw unk VV 
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tives at home with them. SE DOR: CSEE ee 

Perhaps the most concise and conclusive statement yet made 
is the one handed down by the congress. against alcoholism in 
London in 1900. Scientific and professional men from all parts 
of the civilized world brought up and signed the following state- 
ment as the verdict of science: 

Exact laboratory, clinical, and hological research has demon- 
strated that alcohol is a roA neye eee poison, and, its use 
as a beverage is destructive and degenerating to the human organism. 
Its effects upon the cells and tissues of the body are depressive, nar 
cotic, and anesthetic. ‘Therefore, therapeutically; its use should be 
limited and restricted in the same way as of other polsonous drugs. 


APPALLING LIFE: WASTE, 


The most comprehensive and scientific method of estimating 
the total life waste from alcohol is to compare the average of 
the mortality under similar conditions of living of total ab- 
stainers with the average of the country, with the average rate 
for moderate drinkers and the average rate for heavy drinkers, 

The information on that subject is reliable and conclusive, 
It is drawn from many sources of aceurate. knowledge. and, 
among others, the British Government. The statistics have 
been obtained from the reports from the British interdepart- 
mental committee on physical deterioration, “en. the reports 
of the great life insurance companies, from tue reports of the 
registrar general of England, and from other mortality reports. 
I will not go through the details. The net result is substantially 
what is shown in this chart [exhibiting chart]. This chart 
shows the average number of deaths every year per 61.000 of the 
male population between 25 and 65. It shows the number for 
saloon keepers and bartenders. It alse shows the number for 
total abstainers. Taking the men of adult years. there will be 
1,642 deaths out of every 61,000 for saloon keepers, bartenders, 
and those in the trade. There will be 1,000 decths for the 
population at large. There will be 500 deaths for total nb- 
stainers. I cited this comparison in my speech. The great de- 
stroyer.” People laughed at it at first and said it was im- 
possible, But there are the figures, and they have been verified. 
If we were a nation of total abstainers our adults would die 
off at the rate of only 560 per 61.000. Instead of that they are 
dying off at the rate of 1,000 per 61,000 among the average 
population and at the rate of 1.642 among the saloon keepers, 
bartenders, and people in the trade. 

There is but one mathematical conclusion that can be drawn 
from this, and that is that 440 out of every 1,000 deaths of 
adults are premature and due to alcohol. 

I wit! refer in a moment to the effect upon the offspring. 
The blight there is very much more severe than it is npon the 
adults themselves. So, applying the same estimate to the whole 
population, minors as well as adults, we will be on the conserva- 
tive side as to the whole resuit. 

So we can take the whole population and sny that alcohol 
canses the premature death of 440 adult citizens out of every 
61,000 of the population every year. That means that alcohol 
kills about 700,000 Americans every year. That just about tal- 
lies with the detailed investigations of the proportions of those 
carried off by individual diseases, like consumptic., really due 
to alcohol. 

ALCOHOL AND DEGENERACY, 

Another property of alcohol must be pointed out. It is not 
simply a general poison—a poison to. every protoplasmic prin- 
ciple of life—but it bas peculiar properties. Take morpbine, 
take strychnine, take chloral, take belladonna, take all that 
group of poisons like alcohol low oxide derivatives of hydro- 
carbons; they are general poisons, but they have aflinities, each 
making an attack upon certain particular tissues. Strychnine, 
for instance, attacks: the spinal cord with particular fierceness 
and throws a person into convulsions. 

Alcohol has the characteristic that its severest attack is on 
the tenderest cells, the youngest in evolution. Alcohol’s, dead- 
liest attack is upon the cells that are in the line of the creature's 
evolution, and whatever that line is, in plant, animal. or man, 
alcohol will have a deadly effeet and will tear down just where 
nature tried to build up. Alcohol’s particular characteristic is 
that it tears down in the line of evolution. Nature is trying to 
build along some particular line in every species. Alcohol tears 
down in that particular line and: reverses the process of nature. 

Alcohol is the great specific enuse for degeneracy. 

The appalling extent of degeneracy is shown. in the great num- 
ber of unnatural crimes. There are 3.000 murders: in this: coun- 
try every year in which men murder their own wires; 2.500 
cases where they kill their own children. You do not find that 
in nature. 
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There are about 15.000 cases where men desert their helpless 
children. That will give you an index into the degeneracy 


that surrounds us. Instead of our working amongst and deal- 
ing with civilized men, we are in the midst of savages, in the 
midst of violence and crime. Sully Prudhomme, the great 
French scientist, said, “All in all, my opinion as to alcohol In 
all its forms is that it is fitted, thanks to the devastation that 
it brings abont in the human system, to animalize people in all 
grades of society, and, sooner or later, to annihilate the su- 
periority which man has slowly acquired over the anthropoid 
ape.” Here this universal right of citizenship is violated not by 
prohibition but by the liquor traffic. 

Nature has built up life in this universe on the evolutionary 
principle, and when that principle is reversed nature proceeds 
to eliminate. She adopts two methods, one to shorten your life 
and the other to blight your offspring, both in direct proportion 
to the degree of degeneracy. 

The people of America do not know this, and so they drink 
25 gallons per capita of alcoholic beverage every year, and so 
they die prematurely, 700,000 Ler year. Nature calls them up 
to the bar and shortens their lives. 

Take a practical illustration: A boy who at the age of 20 is 
a total abstainer will live to be 65 years and 5 months old. 
That is the average. A boy at the age of 20 years carried on the 
books of an insurance company as & moderate drinker will die 
at the age of 51 years. His death will be attributed to some 
illness or other, but if he had been a total abstainer he would 
have lived 14 years longer. 

A young man who at the age of 20 years isa heavy drinker, and 
there are a great many such, will die at the average age of 35 
years. It will cost him 30 years out of his young life; he has 
but 15 years to live. We have in this country 1,000,000 drunk- 
ards, 4,000,000 heavy drinkers, and from 19 to 20 million mod- 
erate regular drinkers, and many millions more who drink on 
occasion. That is how the sum total whose lives are shortenea 
on this account averages 700,000 a year. 


ALCOHOL MORE DESTRUCTIVE THAN ALL THE WARS OF THE WORLD. 


I had the War Department investigate for me the mortality 
on the battle fields of the world. The War College had a re- 
search made. They took all the authentic reperts of all the 
battles from the Macedonian wars down to and including the 
Russo-Japanese War. They could not in every case get a sepa- 
ration of the killed and wounded, but applying the general pro- 
portion between the two the sum total amounted to 2.800,000— 
about 2,100,000 wounded, with less than 700,000 killed. It is 
easy for our minds to conceive that line of dead stretched out 
on the battle field. Alcohol kills more Americans in one year 
than all the wars of the world have killed on the field of battle 
in 2,300 years. It is not surprising that Prof. Fick, of Wurz- 
burg, declared “the fight against alcohol is the most important 
phenomenon of our epoch—weightier than all State affairs, 
wars, and concluded peaces.“ 

If life is part of the object of the Constitution, to protect 
life, then measures to protect the Nation against the ravages 
of this deadly enemy should have first consideration; such 
measures should be an inherent part of the Constitution. The 
shortening of life of tke living is not alcohol's deadliest blow. 
This is struck at the children unborn, 

Nature is not going to let degeneracy inherit the earth. Na- 
ture is not only going to shorten the lives of men who degen- 
erate, but she is going to blight their offspring. 

It is the same with plant and animal as with a man. 


ALCOHOL BLIGHTS THE OFFSPRING. 


Take the investigation made by Dr. Laitinin, of Helsingfors. 
He investigated nearly 6,000 families, comprising more than 
20,000 children. He classes the parents as total abstaining, 
moderate drinkers, and alcoholics. His results have been con- 
firmed by the investigations made on animals, the proportions 
being substantially the same in both cases in regard to heredity. 

In the embyronie stage the tissues are the tenderest and the 
youngest; indeed, every process, even the earliest, that touches 
the question of reproduction, is the most delicate in male and 
female. 

The effects of alcohol in all these processes are deadly. The 
investigations of Dr. Bertholet, of Lusanne, show that the or- 
gans of reproduction suffer most severely. 

Now, the human species is evolying or building in the top of 
the brain, the cortex of the cerebrum; that part of the brain 
that is the seat of the moral sense, the center of inhibitation 
and self-control, the seat of what we call character. 

Those tissues are the most sensitive, delicate, and unstable, 
because they are the latest, the youngest in the line of human 
eyolution. In all species nature tries in her reproductive proc- 


esses to foster this line. So, in ſegard to everything that 
touches the question of reproduction and the evolution of the 
species, alcohol blights with deadly effect. 

One part of alcohol in a thousand parts of water, an ex- 
tremely weak solution, will seriously and materially attack an 
embryo, while one part of alcohol in two hundred parts of 
water, still a weak solution, will kill an embryo. A mother cau 
go out to dinner and come back with one two-hundredths part 
of alcohol in her system and have a miscarriage and never 
approach intoxication. 

The experiments with animals confirm the results. 

Dr. Laitinin’s examination of 20,000 children showed that if 
both parents are simply moderate drinkers it nearly doubles the 
number of children that die during the first year of infancy, and 
it increases over 400 per cent the number of accidents and mis- 
carriages among the mothers. It conirms the investigation by 
Dr. Demme, made at Berne, Switzerland, along the same line, 
where he found that up to the age of 5, taking all the children 
of drinking parents together and all the children of abstaining 
parents together in two groups, keeping a record, practically five 
times as many will die in the first group as in the second group. 
That is, nearly four out of five infant deaths of drinking par- 
ents are unnecessary, caused by alcohol, and the infant mortal- 
ity from this cause is so great that if hogs were dying off at 
such a rate the whole resources of the Government would be 
used to stop the cause. The slaughter of the innocents by Herod 
was nothing compared to the slaughter of the innocents every 
year struck down by the acts of their own parents. 

The parents do not know any better, and we can not get the 
truth to them rapidly, That is where our greatest trouble 
comes. The liquor interests talk of curing the disease by edu- 
cation and then proceed to prevent the education. They spend 
millions of dollars in preventing the education of the people. 
They use the billboards of the country; they use literature to 
carry false information about alcohol. They dominate the 
liquor policies of the press as a whole through misinformation, 
It permeates literally every known process of education, art, 
literature, music, the stage, the theaters—everywhere there is 
this misinformation, miseducation. 

If both parents are alcoholic, one child out of every five of 
those that do survive will become insane, The blight has been 
on the nervous system. One out of every seven will be born 
deformed. One out of every three will become epileptic, hys- 
terical, or feeble-minded. There is a report from an institution 
for feeble-minded children in Switzerland where they are teach- 
ing the truth. These feeble-minded children curse their parents. 

Where both parents are alcoholic, only one out of six will 
be normal; five out of six will be abnormal. 

If both parents. on the other hand, are total abstainers, there 
need be no anxiety about the mother. The investigations show 
that nature has not discriminated against the human species; 
that all reproduction troubles to humanity have been due to 
its degeneracy. Cut out alcohol, and no matter how hard a 
life the mother may have to lead, there will be no accidents to 
speak of and no dangers in maternity. Of the children that are 
born, nine out of ten will turn out to be absolutely normal. 

Now, those children normally born, without any taint of de- 
generacy in the blood, will be highly susceptible to evolutionary 
processes. They will be healthy and easy to bring up. Give 
them a decent environment in which to live and they will end 
by rising to a degree higher and nobler than their parents. 

Insure that a nation’s children shall grow up sober, and the 
people are bound to rise; nothing can stop them; such a nation 
will build a wonderful civilization. 

But if the children of a nation are debauched and grow up 
to be drinkers, their children will be blighted. Such a nation 
is bound to go down, and must ere long perish. In view of the 
yast alcoholism in Europe and in America, we can understand 
what Dr. Laitinin had in mind when he said at the Budapest 
congress: 

While the studies in this feld were not yet suficient to explain every 
side of the colossally important (alcohol) question, yet they enable us 
in some measure to see into the bottomless abyss on the edge of which 
humanity is standing. 

DEGENERACY AND CITY LIFE, 

In the light of these facts, let us examine the life history of na- 
tions that have risen and then perished. In no case has a nation 
degenerated while its people were rural, but whenever a nation 
of the past came to depend on city life that nation declined and 
ultimately perished. How shall we explain this? The country 
boys were not debauched by liquor. It did not pay the liquor 
interests of the past to go out and debauch the country boys. 
They were too scattered; but in the cities where they were thick 
it was easy to get them by the thousands. You need not think 
they will only get the average boys; they will get the boys of 
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high degree just as they will get the boys of low degree and 
middle degree. 

And you can easily see how degeneracy runs a swift course 
in a few generations after the country ceases to renew the city 
life by new blood. What has been true in the past is true now, 
and will remain true. Unless the liquor problem is solved, if a 
nation comes to rest on the city life, it is bound to perish. 

The best illustration in history of both of these processes is 
the history of Rome. Recent investigations go to show that the 
motive which Romulus had in the founding of Rome was to 
have a city in which the product of the wine press should never 
come. He founded Rome on the principle of total abstinence. 
For 500 years Rome practiced absolute prohibition. 

For many centuries after that the Roman law forbade a 
Roman woman to take wine under penalty of death. This shows 
that they understood the blighting effect of alcohol upon 
posterity. 

During those centuries you can see the evolutionary devel- 
opment of the Reman Empire very plainly, as compared with 
the surrounding peoples. They not only increased in numbers, 
but they developed the higher faculties of man, not only physical 
and intellectual but spiritual and moral power, to such an ex- 
tent that they literally conquered the world and gave humanity 
a new civilization, laying down the true principles of juris- 
prudence, right, and justice for all time. 

Rome, rural and sober, conquered, ruled, and blessed the 
world. But in turn, in their great city, they became dissipated, 
degenerate, and then great Rome fell at the hands of despised 
barbarians. 

The same processes are going on in America to-day and in 
all civilized nations. 

ALCOHOL STRIKES AT THE NATION’S PROSPERITY. 

The Nation's material prosperity depends on the producing 
power of its citizens. The average of efficiency of the citizen as 
a producer is seriously lowered by the widespread use of 
alcohol, even in moderation. 

Take beer, that the representatives of the German-American 
Alliance so landed here last Saturday. Two steins of beer a 
day will lower your efficiency an average of from 8 to 10 per 
cent. 

The temperate drinker that they are holding up to our people, 
the one who drinks moderately every day, is short from 25 to 
40 per cent in his efficiency, depending on the individual and 
depending on the occupation. 

And the greatest loss of efficiency is where the labor entails 
the exercise of the higher faculties, for these are the most 
sensitive. 

It was pitiful to hear those men portray great men as being 
great from the use of alcohol. There is little excuse for their 
ignorance in citing Marshal Von Moltke. He was an ardent 
total abstainer and helped to found the greatest temperance 
association of Germany. He said, “Germany has more to fear 
from beer than from all the armies of France.” 

They likewise displayed gross ignorance in citing Lord Rob- 
erts, who is one of the foremost teetotalers of the British Army 
and one of the leaders in the work going forward to make that 
army dry. To-day there are 56,000 British soldiers who are 
total abstainers. The British defeats in South Africa during 
the Boer War were found to be largely the result of drink. 

How unscientific, even ridiculous, was one of the speakers, 
comparing the Turks with the Teutons to convey the impression 
that drinking made the latter great. The scientific method is 
to compare the negro who is sober with the negro who drinks; 
to compare the Turk who is sober with the Turk who drinks; to 
compare the Teuton who is sober with the Teuton who drinks. 
You take a half-drunken man; he would be above the sober 
horse or the sober cow, but he would not compare with a sober 
man. 

Investigation will show that the northern tribes have ex- 
tended and developed more than the southern tribes of the 
same race. Why? Because the vine grows in the southern 
countries, carrying the extensive moderate use of wine used by 
women as well as meu. Now, in the northern lands lke the 
northern German forests men learned to brew and finally 
learned to dstill from their native products. They would get 
wine only as a luxury, now and then. They would celebrate and 
go on big sprees at comparatively long intervals; but the av- 
erage consumption of alcoholic beverages was much lower than 
in the southern countries, the land of the vines. Drinking was 
essentially heavy drinking by a few, and was not spread out 
over the people. You will find also that it was confined to the 
individual men, while the women an¢ children remained ab- 
stemious. It is the moderate drinking in the Latin countries 
among the women and children, as well as the men, that is caus- 


ing their decline and will ultimately cause their downfall. Says 
M. Reinach, deputy: 


We have not a year to lose, It is a question of stopping this 
country, the land of Jeanne d' Are and of the Revolution. o Vincent de 
Fant ana of Voltaire, upon the declivity of the most shameful of de- 


The northern races haye preserved their place of leadership 
ckiefly because the women have been abstemious, not because 
many of their men were drinkers. Here in America our women 
are abstemious. We need not think that the greatness of the 
country is due to the men. It is due chiefly to the superior 
sobriety of our mothers. 

Twenty-five gallons of alcoholic beverages per capita consumed 
in the United States of America mean a terrific loss of national 
efficiency. I have made a scientific estimate of it. Taking the 
numbers of the different classes of drinkers in this country and 
the scientific returns in regard to the loss of efficiency of each 
class, my average showed that the American producers, on the 
whole, are about 21 or 21.5 per cent short in their efficiency. That 
means over $8,000,000,000 short every year. We are producing 
about 835.000.000.000, and it should be over $43.000,000,000. 

The loss of efficiency is so serious that in trades and industries 
drinking. even temperately, is taken into account in the employ- 
ment of men. All the first-class railroads have demanded prohi- 
bition complete, on duty and off duty. At first they demanded it 
when the men were on duty, and now they demand it when the 
men are off duty as well. 

The idea of saying that the order issued by the Secretary of 
the Navy to break up the further drinking amongst the officers 
of the Navy was an invasion of the rights of the officers is 
ridiculous. You might say the same thing in regard to the rail- 
roads of the country, that the orders issued by the railroads 
insisting upon prohibition invade the rights of the employees. 

The best investigation of this question was made in 1897 
by our Bureau of Labor, one of the first investigations it made. 
The report shows that even at that date the majority of indus- 
trial activities in this country that employ men had found how 
serious the loss was from this habit, and the majority of them 
had already begun making serious demands upon their em- 
ployees to abstain. The demand has grown steadily ever since. 

One interesting thing about these tables of the Bureau of 
Labor is the record of what the employers of labor thought 
was the proper remedy. In the questions which were sent out 
to the employers at that time the bureau asked them to sug- 
gest the remedy. Remember, these were employers; men of un- 
usual intelligence. 


OUR PEOPLE BELIEVE IN PROHIBITION, 


Prohibition heads the lists in the answers; 1,103 said that 
prohibition was the remedy they would suggest. The next an- 
swer was “Do not employ drinking men.“ and there were 769 
of those. That is practically demanding local prohibition. 
That makes about 1,800 for prohibition. The next was high 
license, and there were 445 of those, less than one-quarter. 
Four times as many men, even at that day, believed that prohi- 
tion was a better remedy than high license. There were 180 
answers for education, one-tenth; then there were 159 who adyo- 
cated abolishing the saloon. These should be added to those 
recommending prohibition, making over 2.000. There were 136 
answers in favor of moral and religious education. There were 
125 who answered in favor of improving the social conditions. 
That is what one of the speakers for the opposition prided him- 
self on, favoring better working conditions, better housing con- 
ditions for the poor. He said if you do that you will solve the 
problem. Nearly twenty times as many employers thought 
prohibition was the remedy. The fact is prohibition would 
solve the housing problem and prepare the solution for most so- 
cial and economic problems. 

There were only 85 answers that favored “limiting the num- 
ber of saloons.” Then there were only 75 that said “ remove all 
restrictions.” 

I want to put this in the Recorp to show that even at that 
time the overwhelming consensus of opinion among men who 
employed labor was against alcohol and was in favor of prohi- 
bition as the remedy. The relative number has steadily in- 
creased. It is correct to say that not only the moral forces but 
the business forces of the Nation want prohibition. 


ALCOHOL UNDERMINES NATIONAL CHARACTER, 


Prosperity is important, but the foundation of prosperity as of 
greatness for a nation is the character of its citizens. All gov- 
ernment really exists to promote its development, to promote the 
development of character in men. Free government, self-govern- 
ment, presumes a high average standard of character. It is 
that high average standard of character that determines whether 
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a people can govern themselves or not. Intelligence does not do 
it, except when it is coupled with character. 

If the average efficiency of the Nation is short 21.5 per cent 
becuuse ọf drink, the alarming question is, how much is the 
average standard of character short? Character is in the line 
of eyolution. The degenerucy here must be much more alurm- 

ing. 

It is a disastrous thing to cut off so much of the producing 
power of the Nation nnd add so heavily to the burdens of crime, 
panperism, ond insanity, and to squander $2,500,000,0000 in 

drink; it is depressing upon a nation to feed so much foodstuff 

to the ferment fungi and then employ so many citizens in dis- 
tributing their excretion to poison men instend of being em- 
ployed in useful pursuits. How illogical for men to plead for a 
harmful business on the ground of its magnitude. The bigger 
it is the greater the necessity for its destruction. 

It is a serious matter to strike at the prosperity of the nation. 
How much more serious to strike at the character of its citizens. 
at the Nation's liberties and institutions and its capacity for 
self-government, Becuuse of the degeneracy from drink in lurge 
cities where It is sold self-government is impossible. The 
degenernte vote swamps the others. The vote of the degenerate, 
who uns bad the top part of his brain paralyzed, is vennal. 
Belhg on a low level of character, his vote is for sule. When a 
large number of votes are for sale, who buy? The enemies of 
the people. Why do they buy? In order to be able to carry 
elections to oppress the people. They overthrew the liberties 
of Greece and Rome. They are already threatening the con- 
tinunnce of self-government in our big cities. The degenerate 
votes in our big cities to-day threaten self-government in many 
of our States. The liberties of America are menaced. 

The Constitntion of the United States of America was es- 
tablished to secure the blessings of liberty to ourselves and to 
our posterity. These blessings rest on the character of our 

ple. This proposed amendment, which would destroy the 
agent that undermines the character of our people. Is in direct 
line to enrry out the purpose for which the Constitution was 
established and belongs naturally and logically in the Con- 
stitution Itself. 
NO TIME TO LOSE. 

I wish to refer now to the urgency of this matter. Our people 
have been a sober people. a country people. Sober people 
founded this country and bullt it up. Take your father and take 
mine: take our fathers and our grandfathers and our grent- 
grandfathers; they were the grandest race of men the world 
has ever seen. Test them by this Constitution that they estab- 
lished jointly; test them by the self-governing Commonwealths 
they successfully estublished—48 successful experiments in self- 
government; test them on the battle field. There never has been 
anything in the history of the world like the self-denial, the 
devotion, the cournge manifested in the Civil War. No battles 
of history can enter the same class for percentages of killed 
and wounded. ‘Test them by any test you please, they were the 
grandest race of men the world hns ever seen. Down to the 
Civil War we were a country people, The last estimate I had 
was an estimate made before the middle of the last century. 
We bad less than 12 per cent of the people living in cities, and 
85 per cent of the people were engaged in agricultural pursuits. 
Since the Civil War all our public policies have been in the 
interest of the cities and against the country. Take our taxing 
policy. with the indirect system of tariffs; most of those activi- 
ties that have been highly protected are in the cities. We have 
been simply taxing the country in the Interest of the cities. 

Then, take our fiscal policies. Until recently a national bank 
was not allowed to loan money on a farm. The very property 
that made up a country was not a basis of credit in the hands 
of the Government. 

Then take the matter of transportation. During the period 
of discriminations of the rullronds they gave the advantage 
to the big cities, and they do even to this good day. Take the 
matter of educntion. The Federal Government never seems to 
have realized that the Nation’s future depends on the develop- 
ment of the youth; that the education of the youth is vital. 
As a consequence the education of the country bns been neg- 
lected until the conntry people have felt compelled to go to 
the cities to give their children the advantages of an education. 

Thus the great stream of our population has been flowing 
from the country to the city in spite of our farm lands, so that 
to-day the estimate is that just about 47 per cent of our people 
are living lu cities. We have reached the turning point in the 
history of America, the passing from a country to a city people. 

enernte cities can not save themselves or save the nation 
dependent on them. If we walt much longer and the cities 
go on developing as they have in the past, it will soon be too 


Inte to solve the liquor problem. You and J, in our generation, 
we must solve this problem. 

Already is has become the paramount problem of the cities 
and of the States that have big cities, It is the paramount 
problem in practically every State, the paramount problem in 
American to-day. Nothing can be more vital or more urgent for 
the consideration of this Congress. 

Now. Mr. Chairman, I will hasten on to my summing up, 
beexuse I do not went to draw this ont too long. 

THE NATION AND THE RACH. 

The two great laws of life nre the Iny of self-preseryation and 
the law of evolution. A nation is n living organism; the young 
are coming np and the old are passing on. Those two luws are 
paramount. 

The decisions of the courts cited above and the great scl- 
entific truths outlined show that the self-preservation of this 
Nation is at stake with all that it will mean to the future of 
humanity—the self-preservation of the species. 

Now, the other natural law is involved, the law of evolution. 
Alcohol fs striking its deadliest blows at the development and 
evolution of the Nation and the rece by blighting the youth of 
the Nation. The duty to destroy the sule of liquor is the bigh- 
est obligation known or that could be known to the Congress. 

We can repeat the words of Dr. Roubinovitch, of the great 
Salpétriére, of France: 

We are only at the dawn of n enmpaign the stakes of which aro the 
existence of the Nation and of the race. . 

Examine the process of the renewal of the Nation. A child 
has the right to be well born. This is a ren) inherent right. 
Every child born in a civilized community is entitled to be free 
from degeneracy in blood in any form. 

What is it that blights this inherent right of American citi- 
zens more than all others blights combined? It is alcohol 
Here is where real inherent rights of citizens are invaded—not 
by prohibition, but by alcohol. 

The next right every child has is to be born in a home with 
parental love surrounding it. Animals are born that way. 
When animals mate they will prepare a place to protect their 
offspring; the birds build nests. Man is entitled to the same 
care. A child who has not parental love and the tender care of 
its parents will not have a fair and equal chance in the world. 
His inherent rights have been invaded, What invades them 
more than all other causes combined? It is the alcoholic liquor 
traffic. The home is the nation’s cornerstone. Woe to that 
nation when the integrity of its homes is undermined. It is not 
prohibition, but the liqnor trafic that trumples upon the in- 
herent rights associnted with the home. 

The next right the child has is the right of education during 
the plastic period and the right to protection agniust the 
dangers of being blighted before it hecomes of age. What is it 
that more than all other things combined sends the boys to the 
factory or npon the streets und cuts off his education? It is 
the liquor traffic. What is it that more than all other causes 
conibined debnuches boys before they are grown, taking ad- 
vantage of their wenkness and innocence when they have the 
right to be protected by civilized society? It is alcohol and 
the traffic In it. $ 

Those nre renl inherent rights of the greatest importance 

affecting practically every person in the land. If they do not 
affect you directly. they do your neighbor, and will rench you 
indirectly. This permentes the Nation. It is not prohibition, 
but the liquor traffic that tramples upon the inherent rights of 
citizens. 
In our country the people as they go about carrying on their 
avocations have a right to deal with intelligent human beings, 
They have a right to deal with civilized, law-abiding human 
beings in a civilized manner. Aud yet, right in our midst are 
these agencies producing the lawless, the semicivilized, and the 
savage. 

You take a young man nnd start him ont highly civilized and 
let him go forward under the influence of this degenerating 
process und you come back after a while and you will find him 
down to the level of the semicivilized or the savage. Ile will 
soon get below the level of the brute. : > 

THE CONSTITUTION. 

What are constitutions for? Essentially to protect and pro- 
mote these inherent and natural rights of men and of society. 
The preamble to the Constitution of the United States sets forth 
its object: 5 

We the people of the United States, in order to form a more perfect 
union, establish justice Insure domestic tranquillity, provide for 
common defense, promote the general welfare, and, secure the blessings 


of libe to ourselyes and our posterity, do o n and establish this 
Constitution for the United States of America. 
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This amendment would wonderfully aid to “establish jus- 
tice,” reducing crime in general, reducing the debauching of the 
processes, stop the debnuchiug of minors, and render justice to 
that most vast army of sufferers—the wives and children of 
drinkers, 

The Supreme Court of the United States bas held that the 
drinking of alcohol is not an individual matter, since it affects 
his family and those around him. 

This amendment would wonderfully aid to secure “domestic 
tranquillity.” What disturbs that tranquillity more than every- 
thing else combined is the liquor traflic. 

This amendment would wonderfully aid to “ provide for the 
common defense.” The very life of the Nation is at stake be- 
fore this arch enemy drink, an enemy more deadly than all the 
armies of the world. 

This amendment would wonderfully aid to “ promote the gen- 
eral welfare.“ The highest welfare is the development of char- 
acter. The liquor trafe is the specitic to tear down character. 

This amendment would wonderfully aid to secure the bless- 
ings of liberty to ourselves and our posterity. It would destroy 
the enemy that is undermining our liberties and the Uberties of 
our posterity. 

Upon every object for which the Constitution was ordained 
this amendment has a material and vital effect. Liquor thrent- 
ens to destroy specifically every one of these objects. This 
amendment would destroy liquor. In other words, this amend- 
ment, more than anything else, would contribute mightily to 
accomplish the object and carry out the spirit for which gov- 
ernment is established; for which the Constitution was or- 
dained. Indeed, this added amendment is necessary for the 
effectiveness of the Constitution, is vital to the perpetuation of 
our free institutions, 


A NATIONAL QUESTION, 


Mr. Chairman, other methods of solving the liquor question 
have been exhausted. Regulation has been tried in all its 
forms, local option has been tried in all its forms, State-wide 
prohibition has been tried in all its forms, and all these efforts 
have demonstrated that we are denling with a national disease 
and that this disease is not only an organic disease but a con- 
tagious disease. The liquor intcrests pride themselves on vio 
lating local laws, on infringing the rights of individuals, the 
rights of communities, the rights of counties, the rights of soy- 
ereign States. 

It is a good thing to have a town dry rather than wet, but 
if the town is dry and towns near by are wet the virus will be 
transmitted to the dry town. It is a good thing to have a county 
dry rather than wet, but if counties around it are wet the 
virus will be transmitted to the dry county. It is a good thing 
to have a State dry rather than wet, but if other States are 
wet the virus will be transmitted ang the dry States will still 
have the germs of the contagious disease. An organic disease 
can not be cured by n local application. Curing in spots is but 
tentative. To cut out one root of a cancer is n good thing, but 
it will not give you a cure. For a real permanent cure you have 
got to put the disease out of the whole body. ‘The body politic 
of this Nation is disensed, and the disease must be put out of 
the whole Nation, and the cure must be organic—prohibition in 
the organic law, not simply on the statute books. 

Mr. Chairman, this amendment proposes to apply an organie 
treatment to an organic disease, national treatment to a national 


disease, to put the disense out of the whole body and to co-. 


ordinate and bring together in full cooperation all of the curn- 
tive agencies—national, State, local, and individual. 


THE OPPOSITION, 


Mr. Chairman, who are opposing this rensonable request from 
a majority of the American people, for the adoption of a wise 
measure of such supreme importance for the general good? 

I do not cast any reflection upon the good people who were 
here talking about Individual liberty and all sorts of miscel- 
laneous superficial matters. The body of the opposition to this 
movement is the national IIquor interests of America, that levy 
a ensh tax of $2,500,000,000 every year upon the American 
people, and tax theniselyes to raise a big so-called defense fund 
amounting to millions, the purpose of which is to trample under 
foot the laws of town, city, county, State, and Nation, the laws 
of God and the laws of nian, 

Iam not guessing about their sinister activities. I have just 
passed through an election. I faced not simply political forces, 
the natural, normal, logical, legitimate political forces of a 
senatorial contest. The national liquor interests of America 
came into my State. Thelr national representative called a 
conference of liquor politicians to work out the plans in detail, 


and then delegated n notorions liquor politician to take charge | absolutely indefensible. 


of the campaign against me, 
different opposition headquarters not recognized officially and 


This politician opened up fonr 


openly. He was not known ofticially at all in the fight. I was 
informed that they had scores of stenographers and more than 
800 men on the salaried pay roll. I was informed that they 
called for 500 workers for one county alone, at $5 a day— 
2,500 a day on one county alone. They certainly must have 
had half a million dollars worth of space in the big daily 
papers. I had none to speak of. That was the fight, Mr. 
Jhairman. It was one man against the liquor interests of 
merica, I learned what their methods are. They will not 
come into the open and make a fair, honorable fight. They 
stoop to anything. They will buy votes where votes can be 
bought. They will hire degenerates to steal votes where they 
can be stolen. They regard not the truth, but will rival the 
devil as the father of lies. They adopt criminal methods and 
criminal practices. They respect no man's good name, They 
desecrate the grave. 

I am not complaining, Mr. Chairman, for I feel better 
equipped now to fight them, I expect to be in the fight when 
the thirty-sixth State ratifies this amendment. But I know the 
enemy I am describing, They are not here in an open fight. but 
alrendy are working the papers overtime to misrepresent thig 
amendment. In the Southern States they conjure up “State 
rights,” “the police power.” As usual they are depending not 
upon the justice of their cause but upon their money, the blood 
money that they have sucked from the veins of the people, the 
money of the slaves they have shackled. 

The opposition are outlaws and follow the methods of pirates, 
like those that once roamed the high seas under the black fing, 

CONCLUSION, 

Mr. Chairman, this is a just request that the moral forces 
of the Nation have made upon Congress, Under the spirit of 
our institutions the people of the several States have a right 
to pass on this great organic question of life and death. The 
conscience of the Nation, with a majority of the American 
people behind it, are simply asking for a referendum. Irre- 
spective of the merits of the resolution such a request for the 
transfer of the liquor question from the hands of Congress 
to the hands of the people should be granted, Certainly only 
considerations of the deepest organic nature would warrant 
considering a refusal. The only question that would seem to 
warrant serious consideration is the question of State rights— 
the question of the effect of the amendment upon tiie reserved 
rights of the States and their exercise of the police power. As 
shown conclusively, the power of three-quarters of the States to 
make a change in the organic law and to relinquish if need be 
part of their reserved power and to transfer additional power 
to the Federal Government can not be questioned. But the fact 
is, upon analysis, the amendment would not give added power 
to the Federal Government, but, on the contrary, would curtail 
part of the Federal taxing power. Neither would the effect of 
the amendment curtail the natural and inherent rights of the 
States, nor would it in any way limit the exercise of the police 
power, but would in effect strengthen the police power and bring 
to bear the cooperation of the Federal Government to stop the 
invasion of this police power by the liquor interests. All other 
questions of objection that have been raised or that could be 
raised by those opposing the resolution are of little merit. The 
most prominent of these is the claim that “ prohibition does not 
prohibit.” This claim itself justifies national prohibition, being 
a confession that this interstate outlaw has been able to trample 
under foot the laws of communities, counties, and sovereign 
States, confession that his operations are interstate and na- 
tional, and demonstrating the necessity for the exercise of 
national power. 

The question of the magnitude of the business becomes of no 
weight as an objection the moment it is found that the business 
is harmful Instead of helpful to the public. 

Thus, Mr. Chairman, we would be justified in claiming that 
irrespective of the merits of the resolution itself, there being 
no serious argument to the contrary, this request for a referen- 
dum ought to be granted. But the merits of the resolution are 
of the highest and supremest nature. The resolution would ap- 
ply organie treatment to an organic disease. It would stop the 
debauching of the American youth and insure the growth of a 
sober uation. It limits itself to the broad domain of the State 
the question of sale, where one citizen seeks a profit in harm- 
ing another citizen, 

No one can question the effectiveness of this trentment, even 
though the States in smaller units of authority shonld do noth- 
ing to control er destroy the use. 

In the light of modern sclence the traffic in aleohol has become 
The dangerous nature of this traiiic 
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has already been set forth by many decisions of the highest 
courts of the States and of the Nation. But modern science 
has demonstrated that the alcohol in alcoholic beverages is a 
poison that degenerates the human organism; that it entails 
crime, pauperism, disease, and insanity; that it undermines the 
public morals and lowers the average standard of character 
and, if not checked, entails the overthrow of liberty and the 
downfall of the Nation. 

Furthermore, Mr. Chairman, the time has now come to take 
this action. Not only is this the greatest question before the 
people, but the people in every part of the land are aware of 
its significance. They have determined to settle this question 
themselves. 

We petitioners feel that we have laid before you unchallenged 
arguments showing that the resolution is in full aecord with the 
spirit of our Constitution, and is, indeed, a necessity to make 
that Constitution effective and carry out the purposes for which 
it exists and the purposes for which governments are organized 
amongst men. 

We feel, Mr. Chairman, that we are working for the interests 
of our beloved country and in the interests of humanity in line 
with the uplift forces of nature and in obedience to divine will, 
and we feel that we shall not appeal in vain to you, to your sub- 
committee, your full committee, to the Senate, and to the House 
of Representatives. 


The Government’s Policy in Regard to Salaries of Officials 
and the Outlay of Public Funds for Purpeses of Promot- 
ing the Efficiency of Those in Private Pursuits. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HERMAN A. METZ, 


OF NEW YORK, 
IN rue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, May 6, 1914. ` 


Mr. METZ. Mr. Speaker, the statements that the incentive 
fot taking ofice is based on factors other than the salary paid 
are fortunately true; for if they were not, many of our most 
efficient officials would remain in private business, where sery- 
iees are compensated for on a much more liberal scale and com- 
mensurate with the service rendered. 

I regret that whenever an attempt is made to raise the salary 
of a public official to a point where it might approximate the 
sum a man in private business or profession might earn when 
discharging duties not nearly as difficult or exacting, it is im- 
mediately said by some false economist that the “people are 
being robbed ” or “the Treasury is being looted.” 

A gentleman who some years ago served his country as an 
Assistant Secretary of the Treasury, at a salary entirely out of 
proportion to the services rendered, has since entered the bank- 
ing business and become the president of probably the largest 
and strongest banking institution in the country. I refer to 
him only for the purpose of illustrating the type of man and 
the kind of ability the country gets in spite of the very low 
salaries it pays to its higher officials. 

A few evenings ago I had the pleasure of listening to an ad- 
dress by this gentleman at the banquet of the American Cotton 
Manufacturers’ Association in New York City, and I was so 
impressed with what he said, in view of the number of speeches 
I have listened to on the floor of this House, usually in favor of 
the farmer and planter, and rarely in favor of the manufac- 
turer or business man, whose welfare is just as essential to the 
prosperity of our country as is that of the agriculturist, that I 
deem it proper to incorporate what he said on that occasion in 
my remarks to-day. 

Mr. Frank A. Vanderlip, formerly Assistant Secretary of the 
Treasury, and now president of the City National Bank, of New 
York City, the gentleman to whom I refer, in his address to the 
members of the American Cotton Manufacturers’ Association, 
at their banquet in New York City on April 27, 1914, while dis- 
cussing the Duke cotton-warehouse plan, said: 

“The plan which your chairman has outlined for the creation 
of a comprebensive warehouse system, to be operated in a man- 
ner which will give the broadest currency to credit obligations 
based on cotton stored in these warehouses, is both interesting 
and significant. It is interesting as showing the tendency to- 
ward an important movement in the cotton trade. It is signifi- 
cant in indicating an awakening on the part of business men to 
Aken distinctions in banking credit that are of great impor- 

nce. 


“During the discussion connected with the enactment of the 
new banking law there has been much education of bankers and 
business men alike on the subject of ideal banking credit. Not 
having reached, in all respects, the settled commercial status 
that we find in some of the European countries, we have failed 
here to draw the distinction that is so clearly drawn in most 
European banking centers between loans for capital purposes 
and loans of a self-liquidating character, the funds for the re- 
payment of which must naturally and almost inevitably come 
promptly into the hands of the borrower in the seasonal course 
of his business. 

“Our new banking act was designed to accomplish various 
things. In the minds of some of its advocates the things sought 
to be accomplished, I fear, were not entirely economic. But the 
fundamental economic principles back of the idea which led to 
this legislation prominently included the creation of a discount 
market; that is to say, the creation of a form of bankable paper 
which would be so secured through the names of acceptors and 
indorsers that the credit risk disappeared and the paper would 
find a ready market wherever there was money to loan, eyen 
though there existed in those quarters no knowledge regarding 
the credit of the original maker. Whatever will tend toward 
the creation of such a discount market will be helpful in lowering 
the rate of interest which the commerce of the country must pay. 
Whatever will tend to give broad currency to commercial paper, 
a currency wider than any knowledge of the maker's credit. will 
tend toward an equalization of rates, toward sounder banking 
conditions, and toward a lowering charge on commerce for in- 
terest. Such a proposition as has been here presented for giving 
a wide currency to loans made against cotton in warehouses is a 
fundamental movement, the first among a good many others now 
gathering force, I believe, that will eventually lead to a great 
discount market, where idle funds from the whole country and, 
indeed, from international money centers may find sound invest- 
ment in short-term commercial credits. 

“Tt seems to me admirable that you men who are interested 
in cotton manufacturing are thinking of some improvements in 
underlying methods which may help you in the conduct and ex- 
tension of your business. The business of cotton spinning and 
weaving can not be cited as one of the phenomenal industrial 
developments of America, at least not in its recent years of his- 
tory. Your business has grown, and it would be easy to present 
statistics that would be flattering to your management. On the 
whole, however, looked at from a world point of view, the cotton 
manufacturing business in America in recent years only about 
held its own in comparison with world development. While 
great growth is shown, quite as great growth is exemplified in 
the statistics of some other countries. With all the advantages 
of location in the midst of the production of two-thirds of the 
world’s supply of raw material, with the greatest homogenous 
market in the world right at your hand, and that protected from 
foreign competition by high tariff, with the advantage of having 
the lowest rates of transportation of any country in the world, 
and of being historically a people of the greatest mechanical 
genius—in spite of all these advantages we have not seen the 
cotton manufacturing business in this country forge ahead as 
have many great lines of industry. 

“The United Kingdom, importing every pound of cotton she 
manufactures, is still the world's greatest cotton mill. British 
spinners export as great an aggregate of cotton manufactures in 
a month as you do in a year. In fact, the United States takes 
its place alongside of India in its ability to supply the outside 
world with manufactured cotton goods. Germany exports well 
over twice as much as we do, and our total is exceeded by Rel- 
gium, France, and even little Switzerland. In the light of these 
facts, it is obvious that while in a protected market of gigantic 
extent we have been able to build up the greatest spinning busi- 
ness of any country in the world, we still are not fully supply- 
ing our own domestic market. importing over $60.000.000 worth 
of cotton goods annually, and the advantage of great manufac- 
turing units have not enabled us to get our costs down to a 
point to make us even a factor of the first order in the world's 
markets for manufactured cotton. It well behooves you who are 
interested in this business, therefore, to think broadly and 
deeply on fundamental subjects in a way that may tend to 
cheapen your cost of production and put you in line with the 
other great cotton-manufacturing nations for world competition. 

“One important element in the cost of production, of course, 
must always be the cost of capital, and you are undoubtedly 
taking a step in the right direction when you endeavor to give 
a more universal character to that part of your credit opera- 
tions which can be based directly on stored raw material, and 
by doing that make that portion of your capital cost you less, 
becanse the security for your loans will be more broadly under- 
stood and the capita! attracted to them come from wider fields. 
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“Broadly speaking, the cost of a manufactured product is 
made up of the price of raw material, expense of transporta- 


tion, and the actual cost of manufacture. The cost of raw mate- 


cial at its point of production is substantially the same to all 
users. ‘The cost of transportation from field to mill is meas- 
ured approximately by distance, and here you have great ad- 
vantage over all your foreign competitors. The cost of manu- 
facture is made up of many elements, but among the principal 
ones are the cost of capital, the perfection of mechanical equip- 
ment, and the price and efficiency of labor. 

“On the side of the cost of labor you can not hope, nor 
should you hope, to make that item in your cost sheet at all 
comparable with the same item in the cost sheets of your for- 
eign competitors. At the risk of sounding a discordant note I 
will say that in my opinion you will not permanently reduce 
your labor cost by trying to compete through the employment of 
child labor with the lower labor level of other countries. I 
believe you must find ways of meeting world competition other 
than in the per diem cost of the labor item. Whether or not 
you have done everything you can in the perfection of mechani- 
cal equipment is a technical question, of which you are a far 
better judge than I can be, but it is at least obvious to a lay- 
man that the United States is not taking the great lead in 
inventive appliances in cotton manufacturing that it has in 
some other fields, and it would seem, therefore, that there might 
be opportunity there to do something toward meeting foreign 
competition. 

“The great advantage which you hold is in cost of transpor- 
tation. In view of high labor cost,there areimpressive obstacles 
in the way of your meeting world competition by reducing the 
cost of manufacture. If the cost of raw material were reduced, 
however, the importance of the element where you have the 
advantage over all the world, the cost of transportation, would 
in time be further emphasized. Would it not seem, therefore, 
that one of the directions toward which this country might 
best turn its attention in any effort to take is place in world 
competition in this field should be in the reduction of the cost 
of raw material? 

“Although we supply nearly two-thirds of the raw cotton of 
the world, I still believe that we present, in our methods of 
cotton production, one of the most gigantic examples of incom- 
beteney to be found anywhere. The huge and rapidly growing 
totals of our cotton crop are sources of satisfaction until we 
examine them in connection with our acreage. That exami- 
nation discloses that four-tenths of a bale an acre is about the 
average of our production. In that figure I believe is tobe found 
an important indictment against the United States, although 
it is by no means a type of indictment that lies solely against 
the cotton planters of America. 

“The great bankers of Europe have a practice that I think 
might well be copied in this country, of issuing annual reports 
in which are to be found a broad and stimulating discussion of 
current financial economic conditions. I have just been reading 
the annual report of the Deutsche Bank, the greatest financiar 
institution in Germany. After presenting some statistics of 
imports and exports of the leading countries of the world, show- 
ing Germany in a position second only to Great Britain, and 
away ahead of the United States, and indicating how, owing 
largely to favorable trade balances, the stock of gold held by 
the Reischbank increased during the year under reveiw by 
nearly $100,000,000, there occurs this paragraph: 

“Tt is not to favorable climatic conditions alone that German agri- 
culture is indebted for plentiful and inereased returns. The follow- 
ing comparison of the produce of the leading agricultural countries 
will show to what extent progress has been made in the development 
of German soil through industrious work as well as through expendi- 


ture of capital in the shape of artificial fertilizers, machinery, and 
electrical power. 


“Tn the table which follows the crop returns are shown for 
the leading countries of the world and for the principal agri- 
eultural products, We must remember that Germany is not a 
fertile country. Whatever German agriculture wins from the 
soil must come through hard work and intelligent methods. 
That country has nothing comparable to the natural advantages 
which we enjoy. These comparative crop returns, therefore, 
are all the more significant. 

“This table of comparative yield shows that Germany reaps 
per acre 18 hundredweight of wheat, against 8} in the United 
States; 14.7 hundredweight of rye, against 8.4 in the United 
States; 15} hundredweight of oats, against 10.7 in the United 
States; and 120 hundredweight of potatoes, against just half 

that figure in the United States. The United States and Euro- 
pean Russia fall into the lowest class of production, and even 
Canada in every item shows a greater yield than do our own 


acres. Europe produces no cotton, and therefore a similar un- 
fortunate comparison can not be made with our cotton yield; 
but, what is perhaps still better, we can make comparison of 
our acreage yield with the easy possibilities under intelligent 
cultivation of what our own acres have been nude to produce. 

“We are now devoting about 35,000,000 acres to the produc- 
tion of cotton, and a good crop is about 200 pounds of ginned 
cotton an acre. The Department of Agriculture, which seems 
to be the one arm of our Government truly devoted to upbuild- 
ing and intelligent development of our resources, has demon- 
strated beyond any question what a shamefully small average 
yield this is. 

“At the present time the Government has an arrangement 
with about 525 county agents in southern territory. where cotton 
is the principal crop. These county agents carried on demon- 
strations with 12,000 individual farmers last year. The acre- 
age involved was 104,000 acres. On these acres the depart- 
ment's instructions were carried out by the farmers with their 
own tools, teams, labor, and fertilizer, the department merely 
furnishing the instructions. The result was an average yield 
of 1,005 pounds of seed cotton per acre. In the States where 
these experiments were carried on the present average yield is 
546 pounds of seed cotton per acre. It is therefore claimed by 
the Department of Agriculture that as a direct result of the in- 
structions given to a limited number of farmers the number of 
pounds of seed cotton produced was increased by approximately 
95 per cent. 

“As an illustration of what can be done, the Department of 
Agriculture cites the case of an old negro farmer near Marion. 
Ala. This old colored man by economy and hard work covering 
a number of years, acquired a farm of 163 acres, but his land 
was poor, and not infrequently he found it did not produce even 
enough for seed. It occurred to him he might get better results 
by confining his efforts to a smaller acreage. He selected 2 
acres near his cabin and practically abandoned the remaindcr 
of his farm. For years he has devoted himself to increasing the 
producing capacity of this small area. He went to work first to 
fertilize the 2 acres, He hauled into the field and plowed under 
dead leaves and other decaying vegetation from the nearby 
woods, cotton stalks and cornstalks, until he had brought the 
fertility of this little plot of ground up to a kigh state. So that 
in one year recently he succeeded in growing 506 pounds of cot- 
ton on a measured one-eighth of an acre. This is at the rate of 
8 bales per acre, and although this man is advanced in yeurs, 
his ambition yet is to produce 9 bales of cotton to an acre, and 
the Department of Agriculture is inclined to think that he will 
accomplish that result. 

“The Department of Agriculture has been sending experts 
into the cotton belt who have taught the planters the benefits of 
good cultivation, rotation of crops, care and selection of seed, 
and the advantage of cooperation among the farmers themselves 
in securing uniformity in the kind and quality of the cotton 
raised. The results so far obtained are filled with promise. In 
many instances the acreage yield has been increased to as high 
as 2 bales per acre. 

“The boll weevil continues its ravages through a large section 
of the cotton belt. The total loss in cotton production in the 
United States due to the boll weevil up to this time is believed 
to be in excess of 10,000,000 bales, which. at the low value of $50 
per bale, not counting the loss of seed and cost of fighting the 
pest, represents a loss of $500,000,000. This estimate covers 
only the loss incurred in acres planted to cotton and takes no 
account of the reduction in production due to fear of the ravages 
of this insect. 

“The experts are making progress in fighting the boll weevil, 
principally through the new methods of cultivation, Through 
their efforts in many sections of the infested regions, planters 
have been able to secure an average crop. 

In the Agricultural appropriation bill now pending in Con- 
gress Is an item of $46,000 to continue the department's efforts 
to control disease of cotton and other crops. Another para- 
graph appropriates $180,000 for investigating the ginning, han- 
dling, grading, baling, gin compressing, and the establishment 
and demonstration of standards for the different grades of 
cotton. Of this sum, $60,000 is to be used in testing the waste, 
tensile strength, and bleaching qualities of the cotton as stand- 
ardized by the Government. Another section appropriates 
$628,240 for farmers’, cooperative demonstrations for the best 
methods of meeting the ravages of the boll weevil. i 

“An important work is being done by the cotton experts o 
the Government in the introduction of long fiber Egyptian cot- 
ton in the Southwest. especially in Arizona. This work may 
increase the area of our cotton belt. A year ago the Arizona 
farmers in and about. the Salt River Valley planted approxi- 
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niately 4.500 acres in Egyptian cotton. About 3,500 acres came 


to maturity the next year. The remaining 1,000 acres failed by 
reason of lack of water, poor cultivation, and other hazards. 
But of the acreage which survived, the total yield was 2,200 
bales for the 3.500 acres. Of this high-grade cotton the United 
States imports each year about 100,000,000 pounds, at a cost of 
approximately $20,000,000, the price per pound in many cases 
being 50 per cent more than the average American cotton, except 
the sea-island varieties. 

“The planters in the Southwest, in consequence of the fact 
that the yield per acre of the 13-inch fiber Egyptian cotton is 
fully as great as cotton in the Southern States, with the price 
much higher, have planted this year about 15,000 acres. The 
prospect is that this acreage will be greatly increased during 
the next few years. 

“From the demonstration which the Department of Agricul- 
ture has made, covering wide territory and many seasons, it is, 
I believe, a safe assertion that thoroughly efficient methods of 
cultivation would double our cotton crop on the same acreage 
now devoted to that staple. The world will be ready to con- 
sume that increase as soon as, under the most optimistic view, 
we may hope that it will be accomplished. I believe there is 
no more important service that you men who are engaged in the 
cotton manufacturing business can perform looking toward the 
development of the cotton industry than to do all that you can 
to awaken public sentiment to the need for efficient methods of 
cotton cultivation. A realization of such improvements in meth- 
ods as this branch of the Government is trying to bring about 
will do more toward the upbuilding of your business, it seems 
to me, than you are likely to accomplish with the same effort 
in any other direction. 

“We are to-day a Nation grown critical of business methods 
and resentful of business accomplishment. By far the greater 
part of Government energies, as related to business, are directed 
toward destructive rather than constructive and creative ends. 
Business men have been called to account by Congress, commis- 
sions, and courts, and are being punished for past deeds and 
hampered in present activities. The managers of railroads, 
although they have given to the public an average freight rate 
much less than what similar service costs in other countries, 
are bound with ever increasing bonds of hampering regulations, 
and are held to the strictest accountability for any failure of 
administration which falls below a hundred per cent of efficiency. 
Directors of railroad property are told what they owe to the 
people in the way of wise and efficient management, and in 
spite of results attained, with which the results in no other 
country are comparable, they are held up to the public almost 
in the light of criminals, compelled to perform their daily task 
under the regulating eye of agents of the Government. If that 
is a fair measure of the duty to society which the managers of 
public utilities may rightfully be expected to perform—and I do 
not wish to be considered as denying that the public has a right 
to exact wise and efficient management—then why should not 
society demand wise and efficient conduct of the great agencies 
of production? If a railroad manager is culpable and is 
answerable to society for anything less than a hundred per cent 
of efficiency, what of the farmer and planter, holding the great 
agency of production—land—and utilizing it with but 40 per 
cent of efficiency? That is the indictment that stands against 
no small part of the agricultural community—a conduct of 
their business on a basis of 40 per cent of efficiency. It will not 
do to say that railroad managers and corporation heads are the 
representatives of publicly subscribed capital and are therefore 
subject, in the interests of society, to a surveillance that applies 
only to the affairs of a public corporation, while farmers repre- 
sent only persona! investment and may be left to work out with 
such ignorance or intelligence as they choose to bring to bear 
the conduct of their own affairs. Farmers and planters also 
owe something to society in the way of intelligently conducting 
their business. They hold the means of production in their 
control. The public interest and the common good demand 
that they exercise that trust with intelligence, efficiency, and 
thrift, quite as rightly as does public opinion demand efficiency 
and honesty in business administration. Prices of produce go 
up in answer to the inexorable law of supply and demand; 
valnes of the great agency of production—farm lands—have 
risen in our memory two or three hundred per cent, not because 
those lands were more efficiently managed, but because the de- 
mands of Lungry mouths and backs to be clothed have made 
prices that permitted much increased values, even when not 
accompanied by increased efficiency of management. 

Is it not time for the maligned business man to direct 
some attention to the honest farmer, and to ask whether the 
people, whose demands the politicians are so fond of formu- 


lating, should not have directed against them and their small 
business methods some of the same analytical criticism that it 
has been the order of the day to direct against big business? 

“I believe that as a Nation we have for some years been 
attacked by a hysteria of criticism against big business, until 
a majority of the people have come to believe that the way to 
secure prosperity is through legislation instead of through 
intelligent hard work, improyed methods, and a scientific appli- 
cation of the best knowledge to their own business. If you 
can do anything to direct the attention of the cotton planters 
of the South or of the farmers of the whole country to the 
fact that the fundamental cause of the high cost of living is 
not to be found in the offices where big business is managed. but 
rather in the ignorance and inefficiency of management of their 
own farms and plantations, you will have done something to 
clear the atmosphere and to enable us some time to get started 
on a new period of true prosperity. 

The particular men who happen for the moment to be occu- 
pying official positions in Washington and elsewhere, and who 
are laying unbearable hardships upon the proper development 
of business in the United States, are not, perhaps, primarily 
to blame. The biame lies back of them in an ill-informed and 
frequently unfair state of public opinion. We have had a 
period of magazine and political muckraking. which has brought 
about a condition where business success is looked upon as a 
crime, where the man who has demonstrated that he can man- 
age his business well is excluded from public counsel, and 
where no small part of our Government affairs have been put 
into the hands of men who would be incompetent successfully 
to manage modest business affairs. 

“It is idle to rail at the public representatives of one party 
or another or at one administration or another. We have got 
to get back of all that and create a sounder, a more intelligent, 
and a more honest public opinion. That can not be quickly 
done, and it will never be done by a policy of silence on the 
part of those who represent important business interests. You 
have got something to do besides run your cotton mills, You 
and other business men must wake up to the fact that. you 
have a public duty in the education of public opinion, and so 
long as you refrain from exercising it you will not only 
hinder the industrial and commercial development of this 
whole country but you will very directly permit your own 
business to be misunderstood and to be made the subject of 
unfair and uneconomic legislative attack. We are in a period 
of industrial and commercial depression. The marvel is not 
that in spite of our great resources we are in such a period, 
but, rather, with the terrible misunderstanding and misconcep- 
tion on the part of public opinion, that under a popular govern- 
ment we are not in a condition of much deeper depression. 

“TI regret that I can not at the moment see any marked tend- 
eney in the direction of business improvement. We have the 
promise of great crops, although there is much uncertainty be- 
tween such an early promise and ultimate fulfillment. Should 
there be complete fulfillment of that promise, it would, of course, 
temporarily, at least, bring with it improvement. We may be 
permitted an increase of railroad rates, and that would be 
doubly helpful, first, on the side of its direct benefit, but even 
more on the side of a promise of fairer treatment. Business 
conditions are unsatisfactory, however, on account of funda- 
mental reasons that are deeper than can be cured by one or both 
of these factors. The incentive for business men to take new 
risks, to expand their activities, to lead them to the inception 
of new or greater enterprises has received a sericus check from 
the unfair attitude of public opinion as exemplified in Congress, 
by commissions, and in the printed page that reflects and molds 
the state of pubile opinion. I do not believe that we can hope 
for permanent relief from the unsatisfactory position in which 
business is now placed until we can ge: a public opinion that 
more truly reflects a fair attitude, based on correct economic 
principles. It seems to me the highest duty of business men, 
particularly such an influential group as is represented here, to 
contribute the best that is in them toward the creation of a 
wiser, a sounder, and a more intelligent public opinion in re- 
gard to business affairs. That can neither be done by silent 
acquiescence nor by dissatisfied grumbling at existing tend- 
encies. You must take your active part in forming public opin- 
ion. It is time for busines men to speak ont. Where errors 
and mistakes have been made, let them be frankly acknowledged, 
but insist upon a better understanding of your methods. your 
problems, and your aims. Let your voice be heard and your 
views expressed with frankness and honesty, and we may then 
hope that an intelligent and informed public sentiment will 
give to business men fair play, and to business an enduring 
foundation upon which sound prosperity ma, be solidly built.“ 
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Irrigation of Arid Lands. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN R. CONNELLY, 


OF KANSAS, 


In tue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, May 7. 1914. 


Mr. CONNELLY of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, I am one of those 
who represent a constituency on the floor of this House who are 
interested in the question of irrigation. The west balf of my 
district is part of that great plain that lies on the slope east of 
the Rocky Mountains. where the soil is rich and fertile and 
the climate is the best. The conditions are such that in that 
great country it is necessary for a good part of the growing 
seasons in most years for crops to have additional water from 
that which comes with the ordinary rainfall. There are years— 
in fact, they are not infrequent—when there is plenty of rain- 
fall to answer the purpose for growing much of our crops. but 
most of the years, for many kinds of crops that grow splendidly 
in that country, additional water is needed. In my opinion, 
Mr. Speaker. after living in that great country of the West for 
a quarter of a century. there are a few things that the Govern- 
ment could well do for the people there that would be of very 
material benefit to them. and in the long run every dollar ex- 
pended would come back to the Treasury of the United States 
with a reasonable rate of interest. There are conditions there, 
perhaps. that do not exist in many other parts of the country. 
In the first place, let me say to those of you who are from the 
older settled communities and do not realize the difficulties and 
disparagements of the pioneer life, that it is the history of the 
settlement of nearly every country that the pioneer is the man 
with moderate or small means, This is necessarily so in the 
great conditions that guide men in the affairs of life. 

The man in the older country who has means and wealth at 
his command, who has home and acres that he owns in his own 
right, seldom sees the necessities of going to a new country and 
there meeting the conditions incident to the pioneer. The man 
who has money and land and credit at his command is more 
likely to stay where he grew up, where his family was born 
and reared. and where the. ties of early life, of relatives and 
friends, hold him with bands that are not easily broken. It is 
the poor man who lives in the older settled communities who 
sees the price of land each year go higher and higher and the 
chances for him to own a home and see his family settled 
around him each year grow less certain that go there. He 
breaks these bands of friends and of the scenes that hold every 
mortal in their grasp and, with a purpose to better his condi- 
tions and the condition of those who are near and dear to 
him, sets his face resolutely toward the land of the pioneer. 
Mr. Speaker, I am not saying that they are not the best people 
in the world. I have lived all of my life since reaching man- 
hood's estate among these people who constitute the pioneers 
of that western country, and I say to you that I would rather 
trust their sense of honor, their ideas of the duty that men owe 
to each other, than that of any people in all this old world. 
But they are not a wealthy people, and wealth that comes to a 
new country to find investment only comes because a better 
return in the way of interest can be secured there than where 
values are more settled and, as they contend, where risks are 
less hazardous. This makes the rate of interest charged to 
the pioneer people greater than that charged to those who 
live elsewhere. and it is to this phase of the question that I 
want to call the attention of the membership of this House. Let 
me summarize by saying that that greai plateau that comes 
down from the east slope of the Rocky Mountains and reaches 
down to the district that I represent here has a soil that would 
compare with the soil that was noted for its richness in the 
ancient valleys of the Euphrates and the Nile, a climate that 
would put to flight the claims of southern Italy, a beauty of 
landscape that would vie with the dells and vales of old Scot- 
Jand, and a people the best that ever blessed any community or 
that ever builded any State. : 

Mr. Speaker. nature that has been so lavish with that coun- 
try has been derelict only in the one particular. Most of the 
years the rainfall is not sufficient to raise most kinds of crops. 
But while nature bas not sent enough rainfall to grow crops 
successfully there it has placed at a depth of from 50 to 150 
feet below the surface a never-failing supply of the best water 
to be found anywhere. Now, what is the condition that these 
people find themselves in? They learn if they would irrigate 
successfully they must have two things cheap. They must haye 


cheap power and cheap money to install their irrigation plants. 
The man who can equip his land so as to pump water on 20 
acres can not only live and rear his family and support them, 
but he can produce much more to help to supply the other 
parts of the world. But when he attempts to borrow money to 
put one of these plants in operation he finds that the rate that 
he must pay is from 8 to 12 per cent, and this, in my opinion, 
prevents thousands of people from installing the plants. Every 
business man of experience knows that when men go into any 
legitimate business and pay interest on the capital at the rate 
of 10 per cent per annum that it means failure. 

Now, I have introduced and at this time have a bill before 
the Committee on Irrigation of Arid Lands, having for its pur- 
pose the assistance of installing these plants by allowing the 
owners of land to borrow money from the Government by giving 
a first mortgage on lands upon which plants of approved pat- 
tern for irrigation have been installed, money suflicient to de- 
fray the expense of installing the plant, at a rate of interest 
not exceeding 2 per cent per annum on 25 years’ time. I want 
to tell you of some of the reasons why I believe the Government 
can well afford to do this for the people of that country. First, 
it will not in the long run cost this Government one dollar of 
money, but every dollar will come back to the Treasury with 
interest. Second, it will enable thousands of people to build 
and maintain homes and add to the wealth and production of 
the country in general. Third, it will show the people of that 
great domain that this Government is not especially partial to 
the East, the North, or the South. The coast communities of 
the country have its thousands of miles of coasts und its many 
harbors that the Goverument very properly attempts to keep in 
condition so that commerce can be transacted between the 
States. The rivers of the country demand millions of money 
each year to keep them in shape to bear upon their bosonis the 
boats bearing the commerce of the country. Here and there all 
over the country are projects that require money appropriated 
directly to assist and foster. The Middle West. or that portion 
of the country just east of the Rocky Mountains, has received 
but slight attention in years gone by. and this is the purpose of 
this speech— to call your attention to our needs and the chings 
that we deserve. Mr. Speaker, we have just passed a bill which 
spends forty-odd millions of dollars for river and harbors. 
Much of that is spent to prevent the annual floods that come 
down off the high lands each springtime and carry destruction 
and death in its wake to the communities of the river countries. 
I wonder if it will ever occur to the Members of Congress that 
much of this water could well be held in that country toward 
the western mountains, and thereby change it from a menace to 
property and lives as it rushes in torrents on to tlie sea, to a 
thousand reservoirs and ponds, blessing and beautifying the 
Great Plains country and changing her landscape, her climate, 
and make her the best country between the two oceans. Some- 
time, Mr. Speaker, I trust that the claims for the assistance 
that these people deserve, and which in the long run would not 
cost the Government a dollar, will be given due consideration. 
We are spending millions to open up the great Alaskan country, 
and I believe properly so; but why should we go so far away to 
spend our money and then neglect to extend a helping hand to 
those of our own people here who have made a heroic fight to 
reclaim from the semiarid territory that vast domain that prom- 
ises an empire of the most productive soil that was ever made 
fruitful by the efforts of men? 

Mr. Speaker, I imagine that I ean hear those sny who have 
not given this matter thought that the iden of advancing assist- 
ance in this iine is visionary. I hope they will not make up 
their minds entirely until they bave considered what has been 
done by other countries to encourage enterprises and settlers 
on lands rich in soil but located where the natural rainfall 
is not yet sufficient to bring the land to its highest state of 
production. Over in Australia, a land where people are sup- 
posed to be far less advanced than in America, the Government 
builds a residence upon the land, giving the settler the choice 
of 14 different styles of houses to select from. The Government 
there grades his land so that he may know at the beginning 
which land is valuable for alfalfa, which is adapted to fruit 
raising, and so forth. The settler could find this out for him- 
self in the bitter school of experience. but the State there does 
it for him. It not only grades his land. but it seeds one-fourth 
of each allotment to alfalfa, the settler paying one-fourth of the 
cost and has 10 years to pay the remainder. Besides this, the 
Government loans to the settler an amount of money equal tu 
60 per cent of the permanent improvements that he places on 
the land at a rate of interest varying from 8 to 3} per cent per 
annum. He is given encouragement in various ways to become 
a home owner and live npon the land and heip to raise enough 
to feed the people of the country who are engaged in other than 
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agricultural pursuits. We might go on and tell how in this land 
of Australia the land is sold to the settler, and he is given 
30 years to pay for it, paying 6 per cent interest on the pur- 
chase price; 44 per cent of this goes to pay interest on the debt. 
14 per cent goes into a sinking fund, which at the end of 30 
years pays the whole debt. These are a few of the things that 
other countries have done and are doing to encourage their 
people to go upon the lands in the arid and semiarid districts 
and make homes there and make it a producing country in- 
stead of a barren country. I have not, in the bill that I have 
introduced, sought to have this Government go so far as these 
other Governments have gone. Our people would be content 
with much less; but I have introduced this bill with the ideu 
of calling the attention of the Members of this House to the 
needs of a great number of people who live in these communi- 
ties and in the hope that after a sane discussion of these wants 
and needs some action might be taken here to meet these 
reasonable demands. 

Mr. Speaker, no greater or better work can be done by any 
Congress than to encourage the building of homes and the help- 
ing of a people to become producers. Each year the army of 
nonproducers is growing greater; each year the system that we 
are trying to maintain encourages more people to climb on the 
backs of society and ride, instead of getting down to the grass 
roots and producing from the yirgin soil that which sustains 
the race; each year finds more people who want to emulate 
the example of the lilies, “ which toil not, neither do they spin.” 
Mr. Speaker, I find men here vying with each other in voting 
millions of dollars for the Army and the Navy. I am not pre- 
pared to say that this money is wasted, but certainly it has no 
claims like the claim of these producers who live on the lands 
and who must pay the price ultimately that parades these agen- 
cles of destruction, of death, and disaster. I find millions of 
money provided each year to the Government wards who live 
in ease and trifling idleness. I find millions spent to keep up 
a system of departments and bureaus filled with thousands and 
thousands of Dead Sea fruit, the residue of the civil service. I 
find money spent lavishly and extravagantly upon every form 
of people who want to idle and consume, but it is a niggardly 
share that can ever be directed toward the peopie woo deserve 
assistance to make their labors more profitable. 

Mr. Speaker, I want to see the day when the honest laborer, 
clothed in the homespun and who lives close to nature and takes 
from the soil the recompense for his labor, will be given the 
same consideration that is given the frock-coated genteel that 
hangs like a leech onto the vehicle of government and plays 
no part of consequence in the great economy of the Nation's 
life. I want the day to come soon when he who walks the 
paths of peace and who wrings from the soil the products that 
feed and clothe a nation shall be considered of as much im- 
portance as he who spends his life learning the arts of destruc- 
tion and war and who is a consumer and in no sense a producer, 
I hope to see the day when the farmer who follows the furrows 
in the fallowed fields from early’ morn to the eyening’s sunset, 
who pays his debts from his frugal earnings, and who rears his 
family in the paths of righteousness and rectitude will be con- 
sidered, as he is, as great a hero as he who storms a citadel or 
takes a redoubt. When that time comes, then will we be able to 
say that justice sits enthroned in the high places and virtue is 
rewarded according to its deserts, 


Parcel Post Rates to Mexico. 


REMARKS 
HON. GEORGE J. KINDEL, 


OF COLORADO, 
In rue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, May 4, 1914. 


Mr. KINDEL. Mr. Speaker, why penalize our Army and 
Navy boys on parcel post who are in Mexico? 


Rates from France to Mexico on 11 pounds 1 

Is this fair to either our heroic soldiers or enterprising mer- 
chants? 

The parcel-post rate on 11 pounds to any part of Mexico from 
either EI Pasn or Galveston, Tex., is $1.32, while from all 
countries across the sea enumerated above the much lower rates 
apply, to our country’s disadvantage. 


Naval Appropriation Bill. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. THETUS W. SIMS, 


OF TENNESSEE, 
In ‘rue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Thursday, May 7, 1914, 


On the bill (H. R. 14034) making a 

for the fiscal year — June 8i . tt 13. 1 — foe — . 

Mr. SIMS. Mr. Speaker, on January 16 I made a speech in 
opposition to the proposed increase: in freight rates in official 
classification territory, in which I said that the Consolidation 
Coal Co. was a subsidiary of the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Co. 
On March 24 I made a further statement, in which I incorpo- 
rated in my remarks a statement given me by Senator CHILTON, 
of West Virginia, showing that I was in error in my statement 
of January 16, My January speech was published in part in 
the American Shippers’ Gazette, including the statement as to 
this coal company. In the issue of that publication of April 30 
my last statement is published, with a letter of Mr. J. H. Wheel- 
wright, president of the said coal company. Then follows :n 
editorial comment, with a statement of facts tending to show 
that, while the title to the shares of stock formerly owned 
by the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Co. haye been transferred, 
conditions remain such that the railroad company has effective 
control of the coal company. Inasmuch as I placed in the 
Recorp the full statement given me by Senator CHILTON, I now 
read the statement in the American Shippers’ Gazette: 


THE CONSOLIDATED COAL CO, HAS THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD CORRECTED 
TO SHOW THAT IT IS NOT A BALTIMORE & OHIO SUBSIDIARY, 


The American Shippers’ Gazette is in receipt of a letter from 
the Consolidated Coal Co. under date of April 13, 1914, in which 
attention is directed to the following facts: 

“Under date of January 31 you quote in your issue a part 
of the speech of Hon. T. W. Sms, of Tennessee, in connection 
with the 5 per cent increase in freight rates to the railroads, in 
which speech Representative Sis stated that this company 
was in reality a subsidiary of the Baltimore & Ohio, ete. 
I inclose you herewith extract from the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
of March 24, 1914, in which Representative Sims retracts this 
statement and gives the facts.” 

This letter is signed by J. H. Wheelwright, president. The 
extract from the ConcressionaL Recorp referred to as taken 
from pages 747-748 of March 24, 1914, is as follows: 

“Mr. Srus. Mr. Chairman, in a speech I delivered on the 16th 
of January last, in opposition to the proposed increase in freight 
rates in official classification territory, I made the following 
statement: 

It is of record that the Consolidated Coal Co., a large pro- 
ducer and shipper of coal in West Virginia and Kentucky, is 
much quoted as favoring the increase in rates “because the 
railroads need it,” but the fact that this company is in reality 
a subsidiary of the Baltimore & Ohio Co. is not given equal 
prominence.’ 

“Mr. Chairman, my authority for that statement was the re- 
port of the Interstate Commerce Commission under the Tillman- 
Gillespie resolution, dated January 25, 1907. But I am informed 
by Senator CHILTON, of that State, that, while the facts were 
as I stated them to be from the report referred to at the time 
it was made, that such were not facts at the date of my speech, 
and I take this opportunity to set myself right, and in justice to 
the coal company, by reading the following statement of facts 
given me by Senator CHILTON, of West Virginia: 

On April 26, 1906, Messrs. Clarence W. Watson, Jere H. 
Wheelwright, and H. Crawford Black bought from the Balti- 
more & Ohio Railroad Co. all that company’s holdings of stock 
in the Consolidated Coal Co., viz, 53,532 shares out of 102,500 
shares outstanding, or 52.2 per cent of the whole. 

The shares were transferred to the Windsor Trust Co., of 
New York, as trustee, to hold as security for the payment of the 
purchase money and interest thereon. The right to vote the 
stock vested in the purchasers, subject only to interference by 
the trustee on complaint of the railroad company in case the 
management of the coal company diverted tonnage. 

Of the 53.532 shares, 43,000 shares are still held by the 
trustee. In 1909 the purchas» agreement was supplemented, 
the purchasers depositing additicnai shares simply as collateral, 
agreeing to withdraw 13,000 shares on or before April 30, 1916, 
and being accorded the right to withdraw the balance of the 
43,000 shares at the rate of 6,250 shares per year thereafter. 
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„„In May, 1909, the capital stock of the company was in- 
creased 200.000 shares, and in October, 1910, was further in- 
creased 250,000 shares of $25,000,000 par value, which had been 
sold at par and all of which is now outstanding, so that the 
43,000 shares originally purchased from the Baltimore & Ohio 
Railroad Co. and still held by the trustee represents but 17.2 
per cent of the voting shares of the coal company. The Balti- 
more & Ohio Railroad Co. owns or votes no shares whatever. 

„„The operations of the Consolidated Coal Co. are not con- 
fined to the Baltimore & Ohio system. In 1908 the Consolidated 
Coal Co. purchased over 32.000 acres of coal land on the Chesa- 
peake & Ohio Railroad in Johnson County, Ky., known as 
the Millers Creek coal field. This operation, which is now a 
large one, is exclusively on the Chesapeake & Ohio Railway. 

„In 1910 the Consolidated Coal Co. purchased 100.000 acres 
of the highest grade by-product coking coal in the United States, 
situated in the eastern part of Kentucky and known as the 
Elkhorn coal field. To reach the western part of this field, on 
account of its remarkable quality, the Louisville & Nashville 
Railroad Co. built a new line from their existing line at Jack- 
son, Ky., a distance of 98 miles. 

„Both of these properties have been developed, and are 
capable of producing a large tonnage of coke. In the purchase 
of coal lands and in the improvements on these two roads alone 
the Consolidated Coal Co. has already expended $8,000,000.’ ” 

The foregoing is an example of how half truths may be 
dressed up so as to look like the real thing. It is but another 
illustration of how easily the average citizen, be he ever so 
intelligent, may be deceived. The statement as furnished in the 
foregoing extract by Senator CHILTON contains much truth, but 
it does not disclose the real situation as it obtains in the Con- 
solidated Coal Co. 

In the investigation of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
under the Tillman-Gillespie resolution, the Baltimore & Ohio 
Railroad Co. was severely criticized for its discriminatory prac- 
tices regarding independent coal properties whose duty it was to 
serve impartially. These unjustly discriminatory practices were 
indulged for the benefit and profit of the Baltimore & Ohio 
Railroad itself and for the benefit of its subsidiary company, 
the Consolidated Coal Co. So serere was the castigation of the 
commission of these reprehensible practices that the railroad 
sought to escape further criticism and perhaps prosecution by 
an alleged sale of its holdings in the coal company on April 
26, 1906, at a date somewhat prior to the report of the com- 
mission itself. 

Of this alleged disposal of its holdings in the Consolidated 
Coal Co. the commission paid its respects to the Baltimore & 
Ohio Railroad Co. in its report of January 25, 1907, as follows: 

“The sale was made during the progress of this investigation 
and only after the ownership of this stock by the Baltimore & 
Ohio Railroad Co. and the discriminations against other ship- 
pers by the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Co. had been developed. 
The terms of the sale named in the contract are such that the 
rate of interest upon the purchase money is less than the rate 
of dividend paid for the last year, and very much less than the 
rate of net earnings for that year, or, in other words, by appro- 
priating the net earnings to that purpose not only can the 
interest on these deferred payments of purchase money be met, 
but the principal of the same can by degrees be paid off, with- 
out any expenditure on the part of the purchasers. 

“It is also to be noted that this contract provides that until 
all of these deferred payments are met the Consolidated Coal 
Co. shall ship all the coal handled by it or its subsidiary com- 
panies over the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad or Pennsylvania 
Railroad Co., and the last deferred payment ean not be met for 
80 years, so that the tonnage is apparently secured these two 
railroads for that length of time. 

“This sale could only be made by and with the consent and 
approval of the president and directors of the Baltimore & Ohio 
Railroad Co., many of whom are also directors of the Pennsyi- 
vana Railroad Co. and the New York Central & Hudson River 
Railroad Co. 


“ It appears to the commission that after this apparent trans- 
fer of the stock of the Consolidated Coal Co. heid by the Balti- 
more & Ohio Railroad Co. that this railroad company is still 
very largely interested in the prosperity of the Consolidated 
Coal Co. and its subsidiary companies, and if the ownership 
of stock in the Consolidated Coal Co. was responsible for 
discrimination alleged to haye been practiced by the Baltimore 
& Ohio Railroad Co., then the same incentive to discrimination 
in favor of and favoritism to the Consolidated Coal Co. and 
its subsidiary companies exists now, as far as the railread com- 
pany is concerned, as before the apparent sale of the stock 

* 


aforesaid. 


In the information furnished by Senator CHILTON stress seems 
to be laid upon the fact that the capital stock of the Consoli- 
dated Coal Co. has been increased very materially, so as to 
reduce the percentage of the holdings in the hands of the trus- 
tee provided for in the sale by the railroad company from 52 
to 17 per cent so as to make it appear that the railroad com- 
pany does not have the preponderance of power in the corpora- 
tion. The statement does not show who holds the balance of 
this stock, nor that such holders are not closely allied with 
the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Co. Nor is it hardly admissible 
thut the railroad company, having sewed up the coal company 
and its alleged purchasers in a 30-year contract, and having 
possession of a majority of the stock of the company, would 
permit the control of that company to get beyond it, in view 
of the fact that the provision for the shipments over the two 
specified railroads could be declared to be invalid at the instance 
of the coal company. 

These are only a few of the things which occur to one in ton- 
sidering the relationship which has subsisted heretofore between 
these properties. 

There was no substantial change in the ownership of the coal 
property, as pointed out by the commission, nor has anyone 
since understood that there has been any substantial change; 
but, on the contrary, there abides in the minds of those familiar 
with such matters that there is an identity of interests between 
the railroad company and the coal company, and there are 
many things whieh seem to confirm this view. 

Some two or three years ago the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad 
Co., in common with the other carriers serving West Virginia 
coal fields, made an application to the Federal commission for 
authority to increase their rates on coal from West Virginia 
districts to lake ports. At the same time there was pending 
the Pittsburgh-lake rate case, in which latter case the commis- 
sion reduced the rate 10 cents per ton. Notwithstanding the 
Baltimore & Ohio was at that time asking privilege to increase 
its rates on lake coal from West Virginia territory, and setting 
up that the existing rate was too low, as soon as the commission 
reduced the Pittsburgh-lake rate 10 cents per ton the Balti- 
more & Ohio immediately reduced its rate by a like amount. 
Of course, everyone understood that this was intended to main- 
tain the same parity or differential for the benefit of the Con- 
solidated Coal Co. principally. 

As noted in the statement of Senator CHILTON, the Consoli- 
dated Coal Co. has extended its operations to Kentucky, and has 
purchased large acreages of coal lands adjacent to the Chesa- 
peake & Ohio Railroad. Those who remember this acquisition 
of property in Kentucky will recall that there was quite a lot 
of excitement because of the threatened invasion of Kentucky 
by the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad which promised to throw its 
lines into that territory to serve its subsidiary, the Consolidated 
Coal Co. After some time spent in alleged surveys and much 
bluffing it was reported that the Chesapeake & Ohio and the 
Baltimore & Ohio had agreed upon a division of the tonnage 
coming to the Chesapeake & Ohio, and especially from the Con- 
solidated Coal Co., by which the Baltimore & Ohio, and particu- 
larly its subsidiary, the Cincinnati, Hamilton & Dayton, was 
to receive a very large coal tonnage from the Kentucky field. 
This was in consideration of the Baltimore & Ohio remaining 
out of that territory. The Baltimore & Ohio had about the 
same time taken over the defunct Cincinnati; Hamilton & Day- 
ton Railway, and the Chesapeake & Ohio was threatening to 
cut off its coal traffic from the Cincinnati, Hamilton & Dayton 
and divert it over its own lines then recently acquired. 

The scheme of the Baltimore & Ohio was not only to extend 
the operations of the Consolidated Coal Co. to the splendid new 
tields of Kentucky, but it was to furnish at the same time a ton- 
nage for the Cincinnati, Hamilton & Dayton that would help 
raise the revenues of that property. The Baltimore & Ohio 
had taken over the Cincinnati, Hamilton & Dayton under a 
seven years’ operating arrangement, with the privilege of pur- 
chase or long-time lease at the end of that period should it so 
elect. Of course, the Baltimore & Ohio did not take the Cin- 
cinnati, Hamilton & Dayton over voluntarily, but the broken- 
down property was assigned to the Baltimore & Ohio by “ the 
powers that be,” and it was a part of the statesmanship of the 
railroad magnates controlling the several properties to give the 
Cincinnati, Hamilton & Dayton an assured tonnage when they 
resolyed to send the Consolidated Coal Ce. into the fields of 
eastern Kentucky. 

To-day no one familiar with the coal trade in its larger sense, 
or familiar with the relationship or ramifications of railroads, 
doubts for one moment that the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Co. 
absolutely dominates the Consolidated Coal Co. in all of its 
policies ns completely as it did prior to the alleged sale of the 
stock in 1906. ; 
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In fact, among all persons who have any relations in the 
matter with the railroads or coal company, the Consolidated 
Coal Co. is synonymous with the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Co. 

It was very kind in Mr. Sims to permit Senator CHILTON to 
correct his remarks, and thus furnish some data to be dis- 
tributed about for the purpose of correcting the effect of his 
speech, and it bespeaks the fairness with which Mr. Stus de- 
sires to treat all persons, and yet it is only fair that all the 
facts should be known about the relation which these properties 
sustain toward each other. The spirit and letter of the terms 
of the contract of sale are still binding upon the coal company, 
regardless of who holds the stock, and that fact has not yet 
been disclosed so as to show that, even though the stock hold- 
ings are scattered. As a matter of fact, even a minority inter- 
est in a property where the stock is largely scattered is suffi- 
cient to establish an effective control. 


Naval Appropriation Bill. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WARREN WORTH BAILEY, 


OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
In tHe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, May 7, 1914, 

On the bill (H. R. 14034) making appropriations for the naval service 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1915, and for other purposes. 
Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, I can not forbear adding my 

humble yet heartfelt protest to those already so eloquently 
made by the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. WITHERSPOON ] 
and the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. HENSLEY] against the 
monstrous extravagance contemplated in this bill. The gentle- 
man from Tennessee [Mr. Papcerr] has resented with deep 
feeling the language of the minority report, in which the 
appropriation of almost $140,000,000 for the Navy is charac- 
terized as “inexcusable extravagance and a criminal waste of 
the public moneys.” Yet will any other characterization fit the 
case? Is it possible to characterize it as prudent, economical, 
conservative, wisely thoughtful of that oft-forgotten man who 
must bear the burden? 

Of course, I do not fail to realize, Mr. Speaker, that at this 
crisis in our relations with a neighbor it is difficult to with- 
stand the warlike pressure or to appeal to reason where reason 
should hold highest sway. Yet it is impossible for me to remain 
silent when I contemplate the raid upon the Treasary which 
this measure proposes. It has been demonstrated on this floor 
beyond any sort of question that our Navy is already one of the 
greatest in the world, second only to that of Great Britain. But 
the big Navy boomers are not content. They are bent on keep- 
ing up the killing pace which has carried us from one extreme 
to another and which shows no sign of abatement. Every pre- 
text is seized upon ‘o justify this madness. A fresh war scare 
is invented every d'y to frighten the timid; and new atrocities 
are imagined with every revolution of the earth to inflame popu- 
lar passion and lend occasion for “ preparedness.” 

But who has been threatening us? When or by whom have 
our rights been assailed? What peril confronts us? From 
what quarter is any assault upon our shores to be expected? 
From Mexico? Do we fear that stricken and impoverished land, 
torn with revolution, sunk in misery and degradation, palsied 
by ignorance and superstition, bowed down under the awful 
burden of an age-long tyranny? We have a mighty fleet in her 
waters to-day. Do we need other ships to invest her ports and 
to cut off her communications with the outer world? Why, Mr. 
Speaker, the whole Mexican Navy could not withstand a single 
one of our battleships for a minute. The least formidable of 
the steel fighting machines now before Vera Cruz or Tampico 
could sink all the war vessels in the Mexican fleet with a single 
broadside. Yet our trouble with poor, decrepit Mexico is af- 
fording excuse for what is proposed in this bill. It is furnish- 
ing to jingoism an argument which it has not been slow to seize. 
It is lending an encouragement to the big Navy boomers which 
could scarcely have been more fortuitous. 

The truth is that upon no sane ground is it possible to justify 
or even to palliate the “ inexcusable extravagance and criminal 
waste of the public moneys” contemplated in the pending 
measure. Japan distinctly disavows any thought of trying to 
force our hand at this time or at any other. Germany has no 
more reason to seek a quarrel with us than we have to seek one 
with France or Italy or Russia. Great Britain has had suffi- 
cient experience in fighting us before to make her exceedingly 
slow to think of fighting us again; and in fact her people are 


our friends; they would contemplate with horror any break in 
the amicable relations which have so Jong existed, and they no 
more think of severing these relations than they do of giving 
up tlie great policy of free trade which has made them rich and 
powerful. 

If there be a menace in any quarter, it is in Latin America. 
We have few real friends there. We are regarded with undis- 
guised disfavor. They believe us to be harboring designs against 
them. ‘They see in our naval expansion not a threat against 
Europe, not sinister designs on Japan or China, not even a de- 
fensive preparation, but a deliberate purpose to bring them 
under an enforced protectorate similar to that which has been 
imposed on Cuba. Latin America is jealous of its independence. 
It has the same pride in its liberties as we so fondly boast. It 
has its own ambitions and its own ideals. It has a destiny to 
work out in its own way and along lines chosen by itself. It 
would therefore be less than what we know it to be if it did Lot 
look with growing distrust upon that vast preparation, which 
Latin America can interpret in no other way than that it is 
aimed at steady southward extension of our sphere of influence. 

But, Mr. Speaker, is there anyone on this floor who would 
frankly avow the designs which Latin Americans suspect? Is 
there indeed a lurking purpose in the background of jingoism 
which justifies the suspicions and the fears which the Republics 
to the southward entertain? As far as the great plain people 
of this country are concerned, I feel confident that they enter- 
tain no thought of expansion. They have had enough of that 
in connection with the Philippines. They are not anxious to 
take on new problems and to involve themselves in fresh com- 
plications. There are great problems at home which call for the 
best thought and the best endeavor of all earnest Americans in 
working out adequate solutions. What of the trusts? What 
of the transportation monopoly? What of the development of 
Alaska? What of the industrial perplexity suggested by con- 
ditions in Colorado and Michigan? What of the public roads, 
for which we have just begun to make appropriations and which 
must call for greater and greater drafts upon the Public Treas- 
ury? Shall all these interests be submerged or set aside while 
we foot it mightily toward a goal which marks the brink of a 
fearful precipice? For we can not pursue the present course 
indefinitely and still hope to escape ruin. We may outrun the 
world in this stupid and wanton race for sea supremacy, but 
at what a cost! It should be kept in mind that all the scores 
of millions carried in this bill represent a drain on resources; 
and in this it differs from expenditures on -roads or on rivers 
or on harbors or in the development of Alaska. In all these 
cases money expended will represent an investment upon which 
substantial returns may safely be anticipated. But what return, 
what proper return, can a battleship bring? Well, it can bring 
suspicion, resentment, retaliation, international disquiet, strained 
relations with neighbors, fear to weaker peoples, a bit of pride 
and glory for a privileged class supported in ungainful employ- 
ment by the horny-handed toilers in mill and mine, in the 
factory, and on the farm. 

Mr. Speaker, I stand for peace, and it is because I stand for 
peace that I protest now with all earnestness and in all candor 
against the “inexcusable extravagance and criminal waste of 
the publice money” signalized by this culminating achievement 
of American jingoism, following the flag of William Randolph 
Hearst rather than the modest banner of Jeffersonian simplic- 
ity. In our Baltimore platform, Mr. Speaker, we gave a very 
solemn pledge to the American people on the subject of econ- 
omy. In that platform we quite properly, and I thought sin- 
cerely, denounced Republican extravagance. I took that plat- 
form seriously, and the people must have so taken it, else we 
should not have been entrusted with the commission we now 
bear. But in spending $140.00,000 on the Navy and $101,000,- 
000 on the Army are we keeping that pledge? Are we maintain- 
ing faith with the farmers and the artisans who bear the load? 
Are we playing fair to ourselves or to them? Is a total outlay 
exceeding that of the most profligate Republican Congress a 
proper fulfillment of our sacred promise? For one I think not. 
For one I protest with all my soul against the bad faith it 
implies. As was said on this floor by the eloquent gentleman 
from Missouri [Mr. HENSLEY], if more battleships were really 
needed, no sacrifice in meeting that need would be too great for 
the American people, for the people back home whom I repre- 
sent, to make. But there is no such need. Our shores are 
threatened by no invader. No spoiler menaces our cities. No 
alien tyrant lies in wait to subvert our institutions and take 
away our liberties. 

In every direction save one the skies are perfectly clear, and 
in that one direction a bow of promise has appeared which 
every lover of peace must welcome and every friend of humanity, 
must desire to bring to fulfillment. To me war is ineffably hate- 
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ful. I can see in it nothing to inspire, nothing to glorify, noth- 
ing to exalt. Of course, it brings out sacrifice and valor and 
splendid heroism, It brings out courage and daring and high 
emprise. But it also brings out all the harder and baser and 
more sordid passions, It brings out cruelty, malevolence, bitter 
hatred, false ideals, all the brute instincts. It turns gentle 
human beings into monsters, reveling in blood, as ready to “ kill 
all over 10” as to apply the torch or to trample every human 
right into the dust. And after all how useless it is; how little 
worthy of a civilized people. Long ago we had risen in the 
scale of intelligence and reason to the point where the code 
duello was abolished as between individuals. Our grandfathers 
thought that only by shooting their neighbor could insult be 
wiped out and honor satisfied. But common sense rebelled 
against this stupid and degrading system. The better senti- 
ment of men repelled the idea that honor was a thing so deli- 
cate and so sacred that only in blood could stains upon it be 
washed away. But the code duello as it applies to nations is 
still as inviolate as in the days of old. We still resort to it, 
even under so slight a provocation as that of the arrest of a 
few marines and in spite of apology and the punishment of the 
offending subordinate. May we not with propriety inquire 
whether we should be so ready to resort to it if we had fewer 
huge battleships and 15-inch guns? Do the possession of these 
indeed make for peace? Are they not rather an abiding tempta- 
tion to aggression? Would we ever have thought of playing 
the international policeman and undertaking to regulate all 
the affairs of our weaker neighbors had we refused to permit 
William C. Whitney to enter upon the realization of his dream 
of empire—a dream which found partial fulfillment in the con- 
quest of the Philippines and in the seizure of Panama under 
the guise of a fake Republic which could not have lasted a 
minute without the support of our guns? 

No, Mr. Speaker, we are not making for peace in multi- 
plying our fighting machines and in drawing increasing num- 
bers of the youth of our land into the business of war. Every 
pretense that naval expansion means international security is 
a false one. The Navy is the national hip pocket. We have 
gotten rid of the hip pocket in our ordinary life. No man 
thinks of going “loaded” to-day as in the old days. We have 
quit wearing knives in our boots. The sword cane has gone 
out of fashion. Gun toting has lost vogue even in Texas, We 
go our several ways without thought of molestation, and the 
more so when we go unarmed. It is the man with a gun on 
his person who is always afraid, always expecting trouble and 
always finding it. May not the same be said of nations? Are 
we not a thousand times more timorous to-day, a thousand 
times more fearful of some lurking enemy, than we were 50 or 
75 years ago. when our Navy was all but a minus quantity. 
when our Army was negligible as far as numbers were con- 
cerned, and when our material resources were as nothing in 
comparison with those available now? Is it the law of pre- 
paredness” that our apprehensions increase with every in- 
crease in ships and guns? 

Mr. Speaker, who has failed to note the war talk which has 
cropped out in almost every debate on this floor during the 
last year? It has not mattered what was the measure under 
consideration, what the policy being discussed, what the gen- 
eral theme before the house, always the thought of war, the 
suggestion of bloodshed, has obtruded, like the head of King 
Charles in Mr. Dick’s Memorial. Back of Alaska develop- 
ment lurked the supposed needs of Army and Navy. Back 
of the Panama Canal has lurked the military and naval advan- 
tage it is expected to give. Back of nearly all our plans and 
purposes we find crouching some hint of coming trouble against 
which we must arm and regarding which we must always be 
on the alert. We talk of war so much that the war idea gets 
into the very atmosphere and the spirit of war comes to rule 
our thoughts, to direct our energies, and to animate our social 
life. We think in terms of carnage. We turn away from 
the golden rule to worship at the shrine of gold braid. 

Why not think and speak in the terms of peace? Why not 
talk of amity and brotherhood and good will? Why not arm 
ourselves with truth and justice and righteousness rather than 
with Krag rifles and 15-inch guns? Why not think more of the 
Prince of Peace and less of the Prince of the Powers of Dark- 
ness? Why not try to draw weaker peoples to us by friendship 
and high courtesy and noble self-denial in the face of power 
and opportunity rather than laying them under tribute through 
the exercise of superior strength? Why not be as manly in 


our national as in our individual life? Why have a double 
standard in conduct and coneception—a standard of peace and 
self-restraint for the individual; a standard of force and self- 
assertion for the Nation? 

Mr. Speaker, the path seems clear to me. It is the path 
not of duty and destiny but of Christian faith and brotherhood 


and loving kindness. It leads not to war and waste and widow- 
hood, but to plenty and prosperity and peace. Those who fol- 
low it may not win to glory and renown; they may not be 
hailed as heroes by the mob; they. may not bask in the sni..es 
of privilege or wear the fayors of princes and potentates; but 
they shall mount to higher and better things, to a sense of 
obligation to fellow men, to a realization of the value of human 
life, to a new birth in the spirit of Him who said: “A new com- 
mandment I give unto you, that ye love one another.” 
Our Father, King of nations, 
In this our time give peace. 
End war's black desolations 
And bid its carnage cease, 
Its rifles’ vengeful rattle, 
Its cannons’ murderous roar, 


Stanch the red tide of battle 
And lct it rage no more. 


Wars, hateful to the mothers 
Of sons in conflict slain, 
Where brothers kill their brothers 
While widows weep in vain, 
While orphans’ tears are falling— 
God, end this reign of hate, 
This shrewd, financed, appalling, 
False glory of the State. 


Teach Thou our heroes, Father, 
To use their strength and skill 
And leadership the rather 
To save and not to kill. 

Lest through war's devastations 
Good human harvests cease, 
Destroy the scourge of nations, 
Enthrone the Prince of Peace. 


Naval Appropriation Bill. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK B. WILLIS, 


OF OHIO, 


In toe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, May 7, 1914, 


On the bill (H. R. 14034) making appropriations for the naval service 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1915, and for other purposes. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. Speaker, during the discussion of this bill 
much has been said concerning the advisability of having con- 
struction work done in Goyernment navy yards. Personally I 
am in favor of having this new construction carried on, so far 
as possible, in navy yards owned and operated by the Govern- 
ment of the United States. At present it would be inadvisable 
to undertake all work of this character in Government yards, 
because without vast additional expense these yards, with the 
exception of the Brooklyn Navy Yard, are not equipped for the 
construction of large armored vessels; and it is, furthermore, 
desirable that some work be done in private yards in order that 
we may encourage the industry and labor of our own country, 
and have these construction agencies to fall back on in time of 
need. Yet whenever new construction work is to be done it 
should be assigned in the first instance so as to keep busy the 
Government plants that we already have. Why should con- 
tracts be given to private concerns and our Government yards, 
with their expensive equipment and highly organized force of 
skilled mechanics, be allowed to lie idle? Our own governmental 
plants should be run to their full capacity, provided that much 
new construction work shall be decided on, and only the surplus 
work left after providing that our own Government yards shall 
be run to their full capacity should be let by contract to private 
shipbuilding concerns. 

There are many advantages flowing from Government con- 
struction, among them being better conditions for workmen, 
better workmanship on the vessels, and greater expedition in 
the completion of the work. The time of construction has been 
cut nearly in half since the Government commenced to do some 
of its own work. Some of the advantages of Government con- 
struction and the viewpoint of the workingmen relative thereto 
are clearly set forth in the following letters from the Affillated 
Trades of the New York Navy Yard and the International Asso- 
ciation of Machinists: 


AFFILIATED TRADES OF THE New YORK Navy YARD, 
Borough of Brooklyn, N. Y., April 28, 1913. 

My Dran CONGRESSMAN: The Navy appropriation bill now before 
Congress will provide for the building of other battleships. 

The trades of the New York Navy Yard desire to call to your atten- 
tion the fact that the Jast ship constructed in the Government navy 
yard, namely, the New York, although construction was started some 
months after her sister ship the Teras, is now ready for service and 
on her way to Mexico to duty before the Teras, which was con- 
tracted for at one of the private shipbuilding companies. 

‘This is a record to be proud of, and we, as American workmen, 
all citizens of this great Republic, feel proud of this accomplishment 
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that Con- 
eep this force in the New York Navy Yard steadily 
employed, as it is said by experts to be the most efficient construction 


and ask that in 
grees be sure to 


roviding for further construetion of shi 


force ever organized. 

Yours, respectfully, 
J. J. McKnicut, President. 
J. S. McDonacH, Secretary, 


Wasurncton, D. C., April 24, 4914. 
Hon. Frank B. WILLIS, 


House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear COxGRESSMAN : During the consideration of the pending naval 
appropriation bill the proposition will be submitted to the House of 
having one battleship constructed in a Government navy yard. 

As a representative of organized labor in the navy yards peroni me 
to point out a few reasons why Congress should favor this policy. 

r to 1903, when the first battieship was built in the Brooklyn 
Navy Yard, it had been customary for private contractors to take about 
three years to build battleships, as in the case of the Georgia and the 
Nebraska, and they were seldom completed within contract time, which 
was usually exceeded by six or eight months. As compared to this, the 
Connecticut, built by the Government in 1903-4, was launched in 18 
months and 19 days after the keel was laid. This is an important con- 
sideration in the construction of modern battleships, considering the 
fact that a ship is out of date in less tham 10 years and prac 
useless in 20 years. 

A battleship costing $15,000,000 would depreciate at that rate about 
$1,000,000 per year, so that if the Government by continuing its policy 
of constructing some of its own battleships can thereby force private 
contractors to reduce the time required for building from three years 
to one year, as at present is the case. it would be economy even if each 
ship built by the Government cost $2,000,000 more than by contract. 

he Connecticut, which was built In a navy cost only about 5 
per cent more than its sister ship, built by private contract, and this 
added expense was entirely made up by the fact that the workmanship 
on the Government-built vessel excelled that of the other to such an 
extent that thousands of dollars were saved in repairs of the navy-yard 
built 8 to the records. 

Much been made of the alleged fact by the o ents of Govern- 
ment construction that the Florida, which was t at a navy yard, 
cost nearly $2.000,000 more than its sister ship, the Utah, which was 
built by contract. However, much of this excess cost, it has repeatedly 
been asserted on the floors of Congress, was due to overhead charges for 
maintaining the ENT yard, most of which would have existed whether 
there had been any ship built at the navy yard or not; so that the costs 
charged to the battl p were not all caused by the building of the 
ship, and should not be counted as a part of Its cost. 

It has also been brought to our attention that contractors build 
battleships for the Government about that time were losing severa! 
bundred thousand dollars on their 5 2 to their 
efforts to discourage Government construction, knowing tbat if it could 
be shown that Government construction was mach more expensive, 
comparatively, that there would be a chance of baving the Government 
shops put out of commission and they could go back to their old prac- 
tices and recoup their losses. 

Whatever the facts might be with regard to the cost of the Florida, 
the more recent efforts at battleship construction in navy yards have 
been toward lower costs and still faster records. 

When the Pennsylvania was let to the Newport News Shipbuilding 
Co. in 1913 the bid by the New York Navy Yard was only about 835.000 
more than the bid of the concern that got the contract; and the bid of 
the Mare Island Navy Yard exceeded the Newport News company by 
only $12,000. Either of these differences is a mere bagatelle. 

As to the relation of the navy-yard bids to the actual eost of the 
work, it can be cited that the cost of the battleship New York, which 
has just been completed by the New York Navy Yard, was $659,635.41 
less than the original estimate by that navy yard. according to the 
latest facts available at the Navy Department, Furthermore, the bat- 
tleship New York was launched in 12 months and 19 days after the keel 
was. laid, a record that is worth much in these days of rapidly changing 
designs in war vessels. 

It is now predicted that a battleship can be built at a navy yard in 
about 10 months, and at less cost than formerly, unless Congress de- 
stroys the present splendid organization of its own shipbuilding estab- 
lishments by failing to have battleships built there. 

The total cost of constructing the bull and machinery of the New 
York in a navy yard is approximately $6,248,.224.38 for labor. material, 
and indirect charges; and the total cost so far Incurred in building her 
peti ship, the Tewas, is $5,940,695, according to the latest information 
available. 

In order to maintain a trained and efficient force for 
work in our navy yards it is necessary to build continually; otherwise 
both equipment and working force will become — — and unable 
to compete successfully with the shipbuilding contractor. 

It is well recognized that if a navy yard is operated at approxi- 
mately its full capacity, the overhead charges will be red |. the 
working force will put forward their best efforts, because it will not 
fear discharge for lack of work, and there will always be an adequate 
gupply of materials and workmen on hand for doing repairs econom- 

y. 


I sincerely trust that we can count upon your active support, as well 
as your vote, in having a clause inserted in this year’s naval appropria- 
— — bill providing for one battleship to be built in a Government navy 


Thanking you for past favors and for an thing further you ma 
im our behalf, I remain. 3 5i so 
Y M. P. ALIFAS 


ery respectfully, yours, 
President District No. 44, 
International Association of Machinists. 


The disadvantages of construction in Government yards are 
comparatively slight, and in many cases only speculative when 
compared with construction in privately owned yards. So 
tong as the construction of additional warships is deemed neces- 
sary as a guaranty of our national safety, so long should the 
Congress provide that the construction work of the Government 
should be done in Government navy yards up to the capacity of 
those yards economically operated, only surplus work going to 
privately owned shipbuilding concerns. The Secretary of the 


Better workmanship, better labor conditions, speedier work— 
all these are results of Government construction. In my judg 
ment careful governmental methods will ultimately bring the 
margin of cost down to the minimum and thus result in a sav- 
ing of the people's money. The amendment offered by the 
gentleman from Hlinois [Mr. BUCHANAN] is a step in the right 
direction and I shall support it. By requiring at least a portion 
of the work to be done in Government yards it means better 
ships, better conditions for workingmen, and sound and safe 
economic policy for the Government. 


Nayal Appropriation Bill. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM J. CARY, 


OF WISCONSIN, 
IN rue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Thursday, May 7, 1914, 
On the bill (H. R. 14034) making appropriations for the naval service 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 191: „ and for other purposes. 

Mr. CARY. Mr. Speaker, on Monday, the 24th of February, 
1913, the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mappgen] said: 

Is there any reason why the District Commissioners should not be 
fined and jailed for all this sort of thing? 

Answering the gentleman from Illinois, the minority leader 
[Mr. Mann] said: f 

Perhaps some of them ought to be jailed and kept there. 

These edifying remarks were brought about as the result of 
the exposure of certain crookedness in the conduct of affairs of 
the District of Columbia. ; 

While the District of Columbia appropriation bill was under 
consideration in the House in January, 1912, the gentleman from 
Nebraska [Mr. Losrcx] furnished certain data showing the 
secret, underhanded, irregular, and illegal transactions made by 
the District Commissioners and by their subordinates, with their 
sanction. In the course of his speech, he said: 

The auditor of the District of Columbia passed the accounts for the 
illegal purehase of these 16 street-sweeping machines because he was 
ordered to do so by the Commissioners of the District. The entire 
transaction was III. 

At various times and on various occasions when the District 
appropriation bill was under consideration in this House certain 
other exposures showing illegal and unauthorized transactions 
made by the Commissioners of the District of Columbia, without 
authority in law. have been made. 

In the spring of the year of 1911 the commissioners began 
to build a $60,000 stable on lots 4. 5, 6, 7, 8, und 9. in square 
1043. located in a residential section of the city, before they 
had a title to the property. I will have something to say on an- 
other occasion in reference to this transaction. 

Now, on the 31st of January, 1913, the chairman of the House 
Committee on the District of Columbia [Mr. Jonnson] openly 
charged on the floor of this House that the commissioners had 
spent $67,000 illegally in paying architect’s fees. In view of 
these facts and oceurrences it has occurred to me as being rather 
strange that no curb has been put on these illegal and unauthor- 
ized acts on the part of the Commissioners of the District. For 
the benefit of the Members of the House who have not the time 
or the inclination to go inte District matters. I desire to give 
a short history of the Washington Asylum and Workhouse of 
the District of Columbia, showing the amounts appropriated by 
Congress for the past six or seven years, the deficiencies that 
have been made, and the sudden increase in the cost of maintain- 
ing this institution from practically nothing in 1907 to approxi- 
mately $600,000 in 1913. 

The appropriation for maintenance for the Washington Asy- 
lum for the fiscal year 1907 was $82,681. There was a deficiency 
appropriation of $8,000, as shown in volume 34, page 1379, United 
States Statutes at Large, making the total cost $90,681. At that 
time the labor of the conviets was estimated to be worth 
$120,000 per annum to the District of Columbia, so that the in- 
stitution was more than self-sustaining. In 1908 the appro- 
priation was $87,251, with no deficiency. In 1909 the appropria- 
tion was $90,676. and there was a deficiency of $12,000, making 
a total cost of $102,676. (See vol. 35, p. 916, U. S. Stat. E.) 
The zost in 1910 was $101,336, with no deficiency. The cost in 
1911 was $106,641, and there was a deficiency of $120,000, mak- 
ing the total cost $226,641. (See vol. 36. p. 786. U. S. Stat. L.) 
This is the year when Oecoquan was established. W. V. Judson 
was its paternal ancestor. The title of the institution was 


Navy is asking for two battleships; if these are authorized, at changed in this year to Reformatory and Workhouse. In 1912 
least one of them should be built in a Government navy yard. the cost of maintaining this institution was $193,000 plus a de- 
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ficiency of $61,500, or a total of $254,500. The cost for the 
fiscal year 1913 was $225,158, plus a deficiency of $120,000, mak- 
ing the total cost a little more than $345,000. During this fiscal 
year the additional cost for street work, made necessary by the 
removal of these prisoners to distant climes, was in the neigh- 
borhood of $250,000, or.a grand total of approximately $600,000 
for the fiscal year 1913. 

In addition to all this extravagant use of the public funds 
on account of Occoquan, which was known as Judson's pet, 
his plaything, I think it well for Members to know that there 
is an item in another one of the appropriation bills of $65,000 
for dredging Occoquan Creek so as to make it navigable 
by the scows, barges, pungeys, and tugs which go to make up 
the Occoquan navy, including Admiral Judson’s flagship, which, 
according to published accounts, is frequently aground on the 
mud flats of the Potomac or ashore along the picturesque 
banks of Occoquan Creek. An annual dredging of this creek 
gives employment to certain persons, spreads the public funds 
around, and is one of Admiral Judson’s so-called “economies.” 
He had others. One of them was brought about by euchring 
the District of Columbia out of a revenue of $3,000 per annum 
secured by the sale of street swecpings. This is a permanent 
annual economy.“ 

Another “economy” consists in spending thousands of dol- 
lars each year in an attempt to raise vegetables with which to 
supply hospitals, charitable institutions, and, in fact, all public 
institutions in the District of Columbia. Hundreds and hun- 
dreds of acres of land have been planted in vegetables of every 
sort, but whoever heard of even so much as a single head of 
cabbage being delivered from Occoquan to city institutions? 
About three years ago several acres were planted in onions at 
an expense of thousands of dollars, the net result of the crop 
being about a peck. The crop would have been larger, but for 
the fact that the prisoners, who planted the sets, snipped the 
tender roots from practically all of them. A few of the sets 
escaped the surgical operation of the convicts. These instances 
of “economies” might be multiplied indefinitely. 

I understand. Mr. Speaker, that' they have about 800 hens on 
the place, but the attendants say they have never seen any eggs. 
If these are laying hens, I should like to know what becomes of 
the eggs. If they are not laying hens, then the cost of feeding 
such a large flock can easily be described as another one of the 
many Occoquan “economies.” A few years ago the late la- 
mented board of commissioners asked Congress for the sum of 
$25,000 for the purchase of a steamboat. They asked for the 
sum of $900 to pay a captain of the boat, $840 to pay an engi- 
neer, and various other sums for fuel and other fixed charges. 
As soon as Congress got wise to this steamboat scheme the item 
was promptly put out of the bill, but no one seems to have 
made a point of order on the salary items for a captain, engi- 
neer, and other officers, the result being that those items stayed 
in the bill. Admiral Judson was then in a queer position. He 
had funds available for the employment of steamboat officials, 
but he had no steamboat. Did that worry the admiral, Mr. 
Speaker? Not so you can notice it. Was the money carried in 
the bill for these steamboat officials turned into the Treasury? 
There is no record of it. The employment of a steamboat cap- 
tain and an engineer for a steamboat that was not in existence 
is another one of a long and tedious series of “ economies’ for 
which Admiral Judson was famous. Is there any record any- 
where that this now celebrated naval officer ever turned any 
money into the Treasury? If he did, I have been unable to make 
the discovery. 

Mr. Speaker, by far the greater part of these extravagant 
expenditures was due to the activity of Engineer Commissioner 
William V. Judson, dubbed by a Member of this House as 
“Admiral of the Occoquan navy.” ‘This official, versatile and 
always alert in his multitudinous methods of securing appro- 
priations for carrying out the numerous schemes of which he 
was the author, was, it appears, exceedingly anxious to acquire 
a fleet in keeping with the dignity of the naval honor con- 
ferred upon him. Mr. Speaker, I can see, in imagination, this 

highly inflated official standing on the quarter deck of his flag- 
ship and proudly surveying the District armada, bristling with 
the paraphernalia of naval pomp and power, giving orders with 
the calm deliberation of a Nelson; or, in later years and in our 
own time, commanding in the rugged but incandescent and in- 
cisive language of an Evans, 

Admiral Judson! Mr. Speaker, bear in mind my words, the 
name of this great man—great in his ability to drag money from 
the two apprepriations committees of Congress, to hoodwink 
and deceive the most astute members of those two important 
bodies—the name of this great man, Mr. Speaker, will be handed 
down in the unwritten history of the District of Columbia as 
one of the most accomplished official tricksters that ever occu- 
pled the office of engineer commissioner, 
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HON. FINLY H. GRAY, 


OF INDIANA, 
In tHe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Thursday, May 7, 1914, 
On the bill (H. R. 14034) making appropriations for the naval scrvi 
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Mr. GRAY. Mr. Speaker, economy is not the only reason 
why this Government should manufacture its own armor plate, 
as well as arms and armament and all its military supplies and 
naval equipment. It bas been found that the companies engaged 
in furnishing our armament and war supplies not only take 
advantage in time of peace to form trust combinations and im- 
pose excessive and extortionate charges, but that in time of war 
they seek to take still further advantage by reason of the de- 
pendency of the Government. It is an open and acknowledged 
fact that during the late War with Spain the armor-plate com- 
panies refused to supply the Government with armor plate un- 
less the Government complied with their demands for an in- 
crease of $100 a ton over and above what the Government had 
determined as a fair and reasonable price. It has also been 
found that these companies have been giving out our warship 
designs and plans to foreign Governments to which they are 
selling armor plates, arms and armament, and warship supplies 
with which to fight us in the event of hostilities. I quote here 
from the statement of Admira! C. E. Vreeland, member of the 
General Naval Board, in answer to questions propounded by 
myself, and shown at page 593 of the hearings had before the 
Committee on Naval Affairs during the present session of Con- 
gress, showing that these disclosures made to other nations 
cover the whole field of battleship construction and naval equip- 
ment, the unmistakable purpose of which is to excite rivalry 
among the nations and to promote the increase of all navies as 
a world-wide commercial enterprise: 

Mr. Gray. Admiral, are you acquainted with the improvement and 
development that is now in progress among the navies of the great 
powers of the world? 

Admiral VREELAND. In a general way. We can not get exact infor- 
mation from foreign powers. f 

Mr. Gray. Are not the substantial improvements and developments 
in progress in all of the navies of the world, the great improvements, 
the same inventions—are they not tried out by all the nations? 

Admiral VREELAND. I believe that is true. 

Mr. Gray. Are not the same developments as to armor plate being 
tried out substantially in all of the navies of the world? 

Admiral VREELAND. I believe that is also true. 

Mr. Gray. And in torpedo boats? 

Admiral VREELAND. And in destroyers; yes, sir. 

Mr. Gray. And also with the airships? 

Admiral VREELAND. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gray. Of course, I am confining 2 855 to the few great 
powers. Have you any means of knowing how the information in 
regard to the same inventions improvements, and the development is 
being carried so accurately from one nation to another? 

Admiral VREELAND. By the manufacturers seeking business abroad. 

Mr. Gray. The same inventions and improvements, substantially, are 
i ibe Sher How is that information being carried from one nation 

another 

Admiral VREELAND. I should say by manufacturers and inventors. 
Is that what you mean? 

Mr. Gray. Yes, sir. Is it true that the material that is manufac- 


tured by one company is being sold to all of the navies of the world, 
substantially? 

Admiral VREELAND. At one time the Harvey process of making 
armor was adopted by some European powers; later the Krupp process 
was decided to be the better, and we adopted that, Contenctors in 
this country obtained the rights. 

Mr. Gray. And the same improvements and developments in projec- 
tiles in all of the navies of the world? 

Admiral VREELAND. Yes, sir. 

Every taxpayer of this Nation should also know that we now 
have the greatest and most powerful Navy in all our history; 
that we have created this Navy by building less than two 
warships a year, or, in other words, by building 35 ships in 24 
years; that all the navies of the world are building up evenly 
together without change of relative position or gain of advan- 
tage one over the other; that the increase of one navy has the 
effect only to prompt an equal increase in every other navy; that 
if we increase our Navy to-day, every other naval power will in 
turn follow with a like increase to-morrow; that increasing our 
Navy will not make us stronger over the navies of other 
nations, but will only excite rivalry to make all other nations 
equally strong; that increasing our Navy not only increases the 
taxes upon our own people, but will result in increasing the 
taxes in a like amount upon the people of all naval-power 
nations, 

Every taxpayer should know that one of the battleships 
known as dreadnaughts which we are now building is equal to 
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three of the battleships which we have heretofore been building; 
that to build one of these drendnaught battleships a year will 
not only maintain our present naval power and efficiency but 
will be increasing our Navy at a more rapid rate than ever 
before; that to build two of these dreadnaught battleships a 
year, as recommended by the Naval Affairs Committee, will be 
increasing our Navy three times as fast as ever before; and 
that to build four dreadnaught battleships a year, as recom- 
mended by the naval board, would be to increase our Navy six 
times faster than ever before in all our history. 

But even this rate of increase is not to be the limit of our 
naval extension. We are to tax our people to further increase 
and add to our Navy until the ability of the people of other 
nations to pay taxes is exhausted. We are to build on and on 
until the people of other nations fall prostrate under the crush- 
ing burdens of war taxes. We are to build to the very limit of 
human endurance, under the taxing power, to reach the goal of 
na val supremacy, and I here quote from the answers of Admiral 
C. E. Vreeland, a member of the General Naval Board which 
recommended the construction of four dreadnaught battleships 
a year, and given in response to questions by myself relative 
to the policy of naval increase, and found at pages 585-586 of 
the hearings of the Committee on Naval Affairs during the 
present session of Congress, showing that such is the policy or 
the inevitable result: 


Mr. Gray. I wish to inqpire of the Admiral if it is not the poli 
of other aN to increase their navies with all the other lea 
powers ° 

Admiral VREELAND. It is, sir, 

Mr. Gray. What would be the advantage to us or any other power 
if the navies were increased equally by all the nations of the world? 
Would there be any advantage to us or to any other power? 

Admiral VPI AND Not if you mean in the same ratio. 

Mr. Gray. Would not the same grounds exist after an increase for 
a further increase? 

Admiral VREELAND. It would seem so. 

Mr. Gray. The only advantage that could be gained by an increase 
of the navies to any nation in the world would be a greater increase 
of one nation over another. Is it not a fact that there is a rivalry 
now between nations? 

Admiral VREELAND. No, sir. 

Mr. Gray. They are ail going up together? 

Admiral VREELAND, Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gray. There would be no advanta 
then. How long could that be maintain 
what advantage would it be to any nation? 

Admiral VREELAND. If it continues to increase, the poorer nation 
will eventually exhanst itself, and then the other nations, the United 
States inciuded, will have a free hand—I mean be free to build in 
accordance witb the changed conditions. I think it proper to add 
that rivalry, in the seose In which that word bas been used here, does 
not really exist, nor do I think it is contemplated. 

Mr. Gray. Then it is only a question of the limit of taxation? 


Admiral VREELAND. Yes, sir. 


Agricultural Appropriation Bill. 


SPEECH 
HON. JAMES MANAHAN, 


OF MINNESOTA, 
Is tue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Friday, March 13, 1914. 

The House in Committee of the Whole Honse on the state of the Union 
had under consideration the bill H. R. 13679, the Agricultural appro- 
priation bill, 

MANAHAN. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. Max- 
AHAN] moves to strike ont the last word. 

Mr. MANAHAN. I make this motion for the purpose of mak- 
ing an observation. I must confess that I was greatly inter- 
ested in the question just propounded to the chairman of the 
committee by one of the farmers of the House. I had myself 
been wondering what purpose this appropriation really served— 
an appropriation in the neighborhood of $275,000 for crop esti- 
mates and forecasts for the coming year, 

It seems to me that before we appropriate this sum of money 
for crop estimates and forecasts it would be well to have a 
clearer idea of the object to be accomplished. I am frank to 
say that I do not believe that these crop estimates and fore- 
casts serve any useful purpose to the people. The importance 
of crops to the people rests on opportunity for the consumption 
of those crops by the people. I suspect that the forecasts made 
by the Government on the growing crops serve only men who 
gamble in grain and cotton on boards of trade and in chambers 
of commerce. In the past five years we have appropriated over 
$1,000,000 for this forecasting and guessing by the Govern- 
ment. What good does it do to spend the farmers’ taxes finding 
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J 
out what the farmers’ yield will be? Will it increase the price 
when finally the crops are harvested? What good does it do 
the men who buy bread or clothing to know in advance what 
the yield in wheat or cotton will be? Will it change the prices 
the consumers must pay for their bread or clothing? 

Mr. Chairman, I wish some one favoring this appropriation 
would tell us who will be benefited by it. No doubt speculators 
on the boards of trade and gamblers in the chambers of com- 
merce, men figuring on how they can manipulate the markets 
so as to get the bulk of the farmers’ crop at the lowest possible 
price and then sell it to the great markets of consumption at 
the highest possible price, are glad to have the Government 
spend millions gathering information that will help them in 
their calculations. These crop forecasts are, in plain words, the 
guide of gamblers. Wheat is grown for bread. Why should we 
permit men to control its movement by betting on the price it 
will bring when it is harvested? Why should we spend the tax- 
payers’ money estimating that harvest when the estimate will 
serve only men seeking to control the movement of wheat by 
betting on its price for future delivery? Are we so simple as to 
assume that the greedy speculators will not seek advantage and 
profit when they are permitted to deal in a crop before it is 
produced with fairly accurate knowledge of what that crop 
will be? 


THE LESSON OF HISTORY. 


From the yery beginning of history men have sought to make 
unfair profit out of the necessities of their fellow men, and in 
no instances have the greedy ones been more successful than 
in controlling the supply of food. Hunger always compels up- 
conditional surrender of the most valuable human possession— 
property, reputation, even liberty. The Appropriation Commit- 
tee have evidently studied diligently the statistical abstracts 
of the United States, but I fear they have neglected to study 
the warning precedents of sacred history. When the gifted 
chairman of the committee, Mr. Lever, was fixing this esti- 
mate for the crop forecast and its interpretation, I am sure he 
must have recalled the incident when Joseph forecasted for 
Pharaoh the crops of Egypt for 14 years. Surely he has not 
forgotten the advantage taken by the greedy king of the knowl- 
edge given him by Joseph. You will remember, gentlemen, that 
Pharaoh had a dream in which he saw seven fat ears of corn 
growing upon a stalk, to be consumed by seven lean ears grow- 
ing upon the same stalk. This dream, followed by a similar 
one, so troubled the king that he submitted it to his magicians. 
No one could tell him the answer. It was recalled that there 
was at the time a young Jew in jail who had shown great skill 
in forecasting events and interpreting dreams. This young man 
was brought before Pharaoh, and with prophetic foresight he 
read in the dream a famine that would follow after seven years 
of plenty. Joseph not only told Pharaoh what his dream meant, 
but with wonderful sagacity urged conservation during the 
good times by the creation of an office with power to collect 
into public warehouses a large part of each year’s crop, saying 
to the king: “ Let Pharaoh do this. and let him appoint officers 
over the land, and take up the fifth part of the land of Egypt 
in the seven plenteous years.” There was statesmanship in 
this advice, and Joseph clearly intended that the grain so 
gathered should be held in trust by the Government for the 
people, for he said: “ Let them gather all the food of those good 
years that come and lay up corn under the ha: of Pharaoh, 
and let them keep food in the cities, and that food shall be for 
store to the land (for the public) against the seven years of 
famine, which shall be in the land of Egypt, that the land 
(people) perish not through famine.” 

The crop forecast was correct and the advice was sound. 
It undoubtedly appealed to the farmers of Egypt, and they 
responded willingly. But Pharaoh, like the empire builders 
of later days, had guile as well as greed. For. as the Good 
Book says, the thing was good in the eyes of Pharaoh.” He 
saw the stupendous power over the people that control of the 
surplus food would give him when the days of hunger came, and 
he also knew well that he could win the unswerving allegiance 
and service of the gifted Joseph if he took him out of jail 
and gave him honor and power. He made Joseph his prime 
minister, and Joseph served him faithfully. “And Joseph 
gathered corn as the sands of the sea, very much, until he left 
numbering, for it was without number.” What do these sig- 
nificant lines mean? How utterly helpless when the hard times 
came were the people with the government in control of the 
nation’s grain, as much as “the sands of the sea” all stored 
“under the hand of Pharaoh,” meaning that the warehouse re- 
ceipts were all issued in the name of the king. All must starve 
or beg, “and when the land of Egypt were famished the people 
cried to Pharaoh for bread, and Pharaoh said to all Egypt, Go 
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unto Joseph; what he saith to you, do.” The trust magnates of 
our day had an illustrious predecessor in Pharaoh, the Egyp- 
tian king. In control of the necessities of life they, like 
Pharaoh, avoid all direct trading with hungry men and try to 
ease their own consciences by shifting the responsibility upon 
their superintendents or general managers. Pharaoh said to 
his starving subjects, “Go unto Joseph,” knowing that in 
fidelity to the man who had taken him from jail and given him 
high place Joseph would*make stern bargains with the people. 

Never in all history were such unfair prices charged for 
food as Pharaoh and Joseph charged for the grain in the gran- 
aries of Egypt. s 

And Joseph gathered up all the money that was found in the land 
of Egypt and in the land of Canaan for the corn which they brought; 
and Joseph brought the money unto Pharaoh's house. 

And when money failed in the land of Egypt and in the land of 
Canaan all of the Egyptians came unto Joseph and said, “Give us 
bread, for why should we dle in thy presence? for the money falleth.” 

And Joseph said, “Give your cattle; and I will give for your 
cattle if money fail.” 

And they brought their cattle unto Joseph, and Joseph gave them 
bread In exchange for horses and for the flocks and for the cattle of 
the herds and for the asses; and he fed them with bread for all their 
cattle for that year. 

When that year was ended 3 came unto him the second year and 
said unto him: We will not hide it from my lord how that our 
money is spent; my lord also hath our herds of cattle; there is not 
aught left in the sight of my lord but our bodies and our lands. 
Wherefore shall we die before thine eyes, both we and our land? 
Buy us and our land for bread, and we and our lands will be servants 
unto Pharaoh.” 

Thus the people of Egypt sold themselves and their children 
and all their lands and property to the greedy king for corn to 
eat, which had been their own corn. This cruel bargain was 
not the result of the crop forecast made by Joseph vor from 
any lack of statesmanship in Joseph's advice to save from the 
good years’ surplus, but was possible because the law at that 
time permitted the greedy king to take advantage of the 
knowledge of coming events, and with that knowledge to con- 
trol the storing and movement of grain. [Applause.] What is 
the meaning of this tragic chapter of the Old Testament? Let 
us apply the lesson to our own method of forecasting and deal- 
ing in the farmers’ crops. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MANAHAN. Certainly. 

Mr. HEFLIN. I want to say to the gentleman that I enter- 
tained views somewhat like his for some time on this question 
of estimating the crop; but we found that before the Govern- 
ment estimated the cotton crop these associations of specula- 
tors always overestimated the crop; the Government estimate 
is more nearly in keeping with the actual output of cotton than 
the estimate that used to be made when the people making the 
estimate wanted the price of cotton to go down. 

Mr. MANAHAN. I appreciate the suggestion made. Of 
course the same principle applies to grain as to cotton. The 
same principles are involved in the trading in grain as are 
involved in the trading in cotton. The same terrible abuses 
are practiced upon the producer, and there is the same lack 
of real service in the one sort of future trading as in the other. 
And as long as men are permitted to gamble in the agricultural 
products of the country and are permitted to sell in the future 
that which is not yet produced, and are permitted by that 
system of selling in the future to control the price of agricul- 
tural products, it is, of course, wise and proper to make these 
appropriations for estimates, so that the estimates of the Gov- 
ernment will be more in accordance with the facts and will 
not serve the purposes of the gamblers as well as their own 
fictitious estimates would. But I am opposed to trading in 
futures in grain and cotton alike. I believe it serves no useful 
purpose. It has been conclusively shown that dealing in futures, 
hedging, and speculating are simply the means which selfish 
and greedy traders use to compel the farmer to take an inade- 
quate price at the season when the farmers are obliged to sell 
their crop, and then boost the price to the consumers after they, 
as such gamblers, have control of the market and its surplus. 
[Applause.] 

Mr. JACOWAY. Suppose the speculator should say that 
there was a 14,000.000-bale crop in the South, when in fact there 
was only a 12.000,000-bale crop. If the 12.000,000-bale crop was 
accurately estimated by the Agricultural Department, would not 
the price of cotton be proportionately increased to the man who 
actually produced it? 

Mr. MANAHAN. It would be proportionately increased if it 


was not for the fact that the men on the exchange in control of 
the price would hammer it down in spite of the Government esti- 
mate, by virtue of the power they have under the rules of the 
exchange—which everyone recognizes to be the fact—of being 
able_to fill their contracts with inferior grades of cotton. 
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Mr. LEVER. The gentleman from Minnesota is not com- 
plaining so much about the making of the Government estimate 
as he is against the operations in cotton futures and in grain 
futures, with which view I agree. 

Mr. MANAHAN. Yes; that is largely true, Mr. Chairman. I 
do not complain so much about the money spent in making crop 
estimates from time to time as I do about the control of prices 
and the swindle of farmers during the crop-moying season by 
means of future trading in cotton and grain on the great ex- 
changes of the country. I am glad to be assured by Mr. Lever, 
as head of the great Committee on Agriculture, that he agrees 
with me in condemning the common practice of gambling in 
grain as well as in cotton. [Applause.] 


PUTURE GRAIN TRADING 15 GAMBLING. 


Some men on this floor, however, as well as in the grain trade, 
object to the word “gambling” in describing the business of 
buying and selling for future delivery; they prefer to use the 
more respectable word “speculation.” But what's in a name?’ 
Were it called by any other name it would smell as bad. 

I am told by a colleague from the far West that gentlemen 
playing poker will not stack the cards on each other, and that 
real gamblers have nerve and courage. This much can not be 
said of the millionaires controlling our great wheat and cotton 
markets. They operate at long distance, through concealed 
brokers, under advice of counsel, protected by special legislation, 
even guided by Governnient forecasts. But the game these men 
play against the small dealer, against the men who actually raise 
the crops, is a loaded-dice game. It is gambling—crooked gam- 
bling; cowardly crooked gambling at that. It weakens the 
moral fiber, as all gambling does; but more, it disturbs and 
checks the normal distribution of the people’s food and makes 
paupers of many while making millionaires of a few. And yet 
men who would like to be respectable squirm when we call their 
business, in plain words, a gamble. They should be thankful 
that we do not use a harsher term. [Applause.] 

I am aware of the fact that books have been written by col- 
lege professors in explanation and defense of future trading. 
No doubt learned men in Pharaoh’s time defended the conserva- 
tion policy of that thrifty king. Possibly professors can be per- 
suaded to write books as lawyers are hired to try lawsuits. 
But even if such professors, defending this system of future 
trading, were absolutely free from need and above temptation— 
and I am sure they are as free as any class or profession in the 
world—the fact remains that their reasoning is purely theoreti- 
cal and based on facts as they ought to be, not as they really are. 
These theorists do not know the tricks of the trade; these mild- 
mannered men of the schools are very innocent when they are 
not special pleaders for hire. These unsuspecting ones do not 
know that the future trading in the pit of Chicago covers more 
imaginary wheat in a day than actually comes to Chicago as 
real wheat in a year. They do not know that the prices made 
by this stupendous trading in future contracts on this one Chi- 
cago market dominate all other markets and control their prices, 
subject only to modifying local and transportation conditions. 
They do not know that these prices made by the Chicago market 
are just whut the large operators in control of the publie ware- 
houses, with political influence over grain inspection, in control 
of the board of trade, see fit to make to serve their speculative 
purposes. Therefore these theorists who write that future trad- 
ing steadies and sustains the market do not know what they are 
talking about. [Applause.] 

Is it not clear, Mr. Chairman, that when a big dealer like 
Armour has a public warehouse in which he can piace doctored 
grain of poor quality, but graded high by an accommodating 
inspector, he can force down prices on grain futures by actually 
delivering the poor stuff, if necessary, when his contracts ma- 
ture? And. sir, is it not equally clear that when several large 
dealers and millers in several large market places act in con- 
cert in bidding in the pit and in doctoring inferior grades of 
grain and in controlling the very machinery of the exchanges 
where business is done that it is possible for them. within very 
wide limits and regardless of the supply or demand. to actually 
control and fix the price paid to the farmer? Such is the case. 
The recent hearing on my resolution (H. Res. 424) before the 
Rules Committee of the House established the following facts: 

FACTS ESTABLISHED AT HEARING ON MANAHAN RESOLUTION, 

1. Grain prices paid farmers for real grain are controlled by 
pit trading of gamblers dealing only in imaginary grain. 

2 The price of grain futures depends more on control of 
grading and storage by the grain-exchange monopoly than it 
does upon the world supply aud demand. 

3. The dominating grain exchanges of the country are Chi- 
cago and Minneapolis. Each is a monopoly. 
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4. The National Government should help destroy these monop- 
olies and make open and free markets everywhere, because any 
State acting alone can not reach the eyil of gambling in grain 
and betting on future prices. 

Mr. Benjamin Drake, of Minneapolis, speaking for over 
100,000 farmers of the Northwest and for the cooperative asso- 
ciation elevators of both North and South Dakota, urged with 
great power before the Rules Committee the need of legislation 
by, Congress. He showed that the Chamber of Commerce of 
Minneapolis is an rbsolute monopoly; that it is controlled by a 
few powerful men owning the great mills and elevators; that 
their operations are secret and exclusive, under a special law; 
that they forbid competition in bidding for grain on track at 
country points; that by selling to themselves and to each other 
they take repeated commissions on the same grain; that grain 
consigned to them as commission men they sell to themselves as 
elevator men in another name and charge a commission for so 
doing; then, as elevator men, they doctor the gfain, raising its 
grade and its selling price; that they turn it back to themselves 
as commission men and sell it to a miller at the advanced price 
and charge him a commission for so doing. That they have the 
ability to control the prices and juggle the grades, exact double 
commissions, and sell to themselves at the expense of the 
farmer and contrary to every principle of fair dealing and com- 
mon honesty is due to the stern grip they have on the business 
as a monopoly and to the subserviency and supineness of both 
State and National Governments in permitting it. 


FARMERS ROBBED BY GRAIN MONOPOLY, 


Mr. Chairman, I can not state in words too plain and strong 
the fact that for years the farmers of the Northwest have been 
robbed by the grain pirates of Chicago and Minneapolis. These 
men have succeeded in hammering down prices on the farmer by 
compelling him to take what they offer for grain; but the con- 
sumer pays dearly for bread and meal by the time that grain 
has passed through the great terminals and mills to the enrich- 
ment of the combination. The National Government should 
prosecute under the Sherman antitrust law; the State govern- 
ment should prosecute under the State antitrust law. Congress 
should pass additional legislation forbidding absolutely the 
continuance of this abuse in interstate trade and prohibiting 
gambling in food products. Mr. Chairman, I am aware of the 
fact that Congress feels disinclined to meddle in matters over 
which the State has more or less control. At the hearing before 
the Rules Committee some of my colleagues expressed them- 
selves as reluctant to order a congressional investigation on the 
ground that the evils could be cured by the States of Minnesota 
and Illinois. 

MINNESOTA SHOULD ENFORCE ANTITRUST LAWS, 

While Mr. Drake was testifying before the committee the fol- 

lowing colloquy took place: 


Mr. CanTRILL, Let me ask you a question there, please. It does not 
bear directly on the argument now, but I want to get it into the record. 
Have you a State antitrust law? 

Mr. Drake. We have a State law which is termed a State antitrust 


wW. 

Mr. CANTRILL. Has there been any attempt by anyone to have this 
monopoly you complain of here indicted and convicted in your State 
courts under that law? 

Mr. Drax, I wouid prefer not to answer that question unless It is 
necessary. 

Mr, CaxtRILL. Well, I should think, Mr. Chairman—it seems to me 
that in this investigation that is rather a vital question, because I am 
very frank to state that as a member of the committee T do not think 
Congress ought to be dipping into these investigations unless it can 
be proven that the States are absolutely unable to handle the question. 
If you have a monopoly in your State and a State law that can handle 
it, I think you should make an effort to do it. I am very frank to 
say that we have in Kentucky such a law and have indicted and con- 
victed the International Harvester Co. and the Imperial Tobacco Co. 
and other trusts and monopclies. The reason I ask that is that I 
want to get it into the record what you had to say on that point. Mr. 
_ Greeley told the committee the other day—in answer to my question 
he practically admitted that in IIlinols there was a condition of affairs 
that the Board of Trade of Chicago practically controlled the Illinois 
e and the Illinois courts, and that the farmers of Illinois 
and the shippers there could not get any redress in that State, I would 
Jike to ask the question and get it Into the record whether in your 
opinion such a condition of affairs exists In Minnesota? It seems to 
me that it has a direct effect on consideration of this resolution by the 
committee. I know it would have, so far as I am individually con- 
a te member of the committee. Of course I can only speak 
‘or myse 

Mr. Drake. In the first place, as I have endeavored to point out, any 
legislation affecting futures will necessarily be futile unless 

r. CANTRILL (inter ng). I am not speaking now of futures. The 
poni I am speaking of is—the main thing is that the farmers are con- 
onted with this monopoly. If you have a State law directed against 
the suppres of monopolies, what I want to know is whether the 
effort has been made in Minnesota in the court under that law, to 
attack this monopoly tbat you complain of here: and if so, whether 
there bas been any attempt to indict that monopoly. 

Mr. Daakr. I would prefer to say nothing more than this, unless the 
committee insists. The matter has been presented to (be attorney gen- 
eral of the State of Minnesota. The . (Lyndon A. Smith) 


has done nothing. Is that answer satisfa 
Mr, MANAHAN. What other conditions are generally? 
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Mr. Draxe. Well, in my 1 ange EDS State of Minnesota is the 
most boss-ridden State in the Union. That is mg opion, 

Mr. CANTRILL, Well, tbat is what we want to know. We want to get 
the facts in the case, 

Mr. Drake. We bave in that State the Great Northern Railroad, the 


“empire builder 8 
Mr. CANTRILL (inte ng). That is the boss of the State? 
the State. 


Mr. Drake. The political and financial boss of 
Mr. CANTRILL. In other words, you have practically the same condi- 
tion in Minnesota that Mr. Greeley complains of in Illinois, and you 
bave come to Congress to get the relief that you can not get in your 


own State? 
Mr. Drake. We can not get that relief. 


Mr. CANTRILL. That is what we want to know. There is no reason 

for having any sec about this thing, because it has all got to be 

aee dae we get on the floor of the House, What we want now 
ublicity. 

r. Drax. When the house committee started its investigation it 
was a real investigation, made up of farmers, the men who bad made 
their campaign upon the proposition that they would investigate these 
evils. When the bouse started that investigation, what happened? The 
chamber of commerce got mare Their secretary, Mr. McHugh, as it 
appears in the record, got into touch with the reactionary senators. 
The senate of my State, broadly speaking, was reactionary, and they 
were able to start, as a backfire to this real investigation—they were 
able to start a senate investigation to traverse the same ground. In 
reality it was a committee to whitewash the chamber of commerce. It 
was headed by a man who is here to-day—Senator Works, of Blue 
Earth, Minn.—a man who has gone out on the platform since, speaking 
for the combine, and who is here to-day to argue for the comblüe— the 
servitor, In my judgment, of the Grain Trust of the Northwest. 


THE MINNESOTA INVESTIGATING COMMITTEE, 

Mr. Chairman, as Mr. Drake stated, a committee of the State 
Senate of Minnesota during the last session made an investigation 
of these same matters and submitted two reports, one whitewash- 
ing and the other condemning the chamber of commerce and 
the system of grading and inspection in vogue. It is true that 
the majority of this senate committee reported generally in 
favor of the chamber and of Minnesota’s grading and inspection 
administration. But I deliberately say that the chamber of 
commerce influence in Minnesota politics succeeded in packing 
that committee with its friends for the express purpose of 
whitewashing it and neutralizing the work of the house com- 
mittee, which was at the same time investigating the same mat- 
ters. Congress and its committees should not be misled by the 
report of the majority of the Minnesota Senate committee. To 
anyone in Minnesota familiar with the make-up of that com- 
mittee and with knowledge of the facts regarding its appoint- 
ment, the report of the minority carries greater weight than 
the report of the majority. 

The minority report is signed by Senators A. L. Hanson and 
O. A. Lende, two of the ablest and most progressive public men 
of Minnesota. The record of each of these men shows courage, 
capacity, and great zeal for the public good.. No man who 
knows either of them would ever think of questioning either 
their integrity or their intelligence; and when they unite in a 
statement of conditions which they have themselves iuyesti- 
gated, what they say is entitled to full faith and credit. 

But how is it with the majority report of the senate com- 
mittee and the personnel of the members signing it? Senator 
S. D. Works, of Mankato, clearly shows himself by coming on 
to Washington and making a special plea for the chamber of 
commerce before the Rules Committee to be, as Mr. Drake 
aptly said— 

a man who has gone out on the platform since speaking for the com- 
bine and who is here to-day to argue for the combine—the sérvitor, in 
my judgment, of the Grain Trust of the Northwest. 

Senator Works is classified in the public opinion of Minnesota 
as a reactionary senator, and his record in the senate on yital 
questions shows his subseryiency to big business. 

Senator George H. Sullivan, another signer of the majority 
report, for years has been one of the attorneys for our Rapid 
Transit Co., and is generally recognized as a man who can be 
depended on by the great corporations of the State to protect 
them from adverse legislation. He is a man of great ability 
and unquestioned personal integrity, but he is honestly so 
conservative and so sincerely wedded to the existing order and 
methods of all large business enterprises that he is incapable 
of seeing anything evil in any form of monopoly profits or 
speculative gains. ` 

Senator V. L. Johnson, the third signer of the report white- 
washing the chamber of commerce, is hard to classify. He is 
one of a type of public men unfortunately too common. He 
tries to take both sides of every question, but instinctively leans 
toward the side that best serves self. He tries zealously to 
make every man think that he is on his side. Lacking the 
ability to be a leading conservative and the courage to be a pro- 
gressive, he hangs suspended in the twilight zone between. 
When the Senate hearing was on and it become apparent that 
Senators Hanson and Lende stood with the farmers and that 
Senators Works and Sullivan stood for the grain combine, Sen- 
ator Johnson was taken up to the mountain top, and the tempta- 
tion was too strong. 
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The investigating committee of the house in Minnesota, on 
the other hand, was a very fair and able committee. Its lead- 
ing members were farmers who bad made a lifelong study of 
market conditions and were desperately in earnest in their 
efforts to bring out the truth and to find a remedy for the evils 
from which the farmers had long suffered. Representative 
C. M. Bendixon, the chairman of the committee, a well-informed 
farmer who had attended the State university and served in 
former ‘sessions of the legislature with distinction, is a man of 
uncompromising fairness, and during the entire hearing of the 
committee insisted on giving the chamber of commerce every 
opportunity to defend its practices and justify its record. Rep- 
resentative A. F. Teigen, another farmer with a college educa- 
tion, who had for years investigated the problem of future trad- 
ing and who was the author of the resolution and a most 
active member of the committee, is also a man of fine courage 
and integrity. He started the movement to investigate market 
conditions at Minneapolis when he knew the powerful interests 
it would arouse against him as a public man, but from the be- 
ginning he never hesitated. Representatives D. P. O'Neil and 
Martin Schwartz, the two remaining farmers on the committee, 
are self-made men of rugged honesty. Both of them have won 
high place for their interest in education and the general up- 
building of the State. No man dare question the courage, hon- 
esty, or intelligence of either of them. The fifth member of the 
committee, Representative Frank Hopkins, is a young lawyer 
of keen intelligence who during the entire hearing showed his 
professional training and skill and his professional instinct to 
bring out both sides by developing every doubtful point, 
whether favorable to the farmers or the exchange. No one 
could say that he was prejudiced against the chamber, and he 
must have been convinced of the abuses condemned by the 
report when he signed it. 

The Minnesota investigations disclosed many impositions and 
abuses from which our producers and consumers alike suffer 
on account of the Grain and Milling Trust. But the trust had 
too much pull with the politicians, and no remedial laws were 
passed and no prosecutions begun under old laws. We still 
suffer from an unfair inspection system. We are still swindled 
by prices made by gamblers instead of by crops. This Congress 
should help. If it will destroy the gambling in grain, as prom- 
ised by the Democratic platform, we will try to do the rest 
and drive the rogues from our market places. 

SOME FACTS DISCLOSED IN MINNESOTA INVESTIGATION. 


Mr. Chairman, I was attorney for the house committee during 
the Minnesota investigation and know whereof I speak when 
I say that the grain-market conditions in the Northwest in all 
the great terminals from Chicago to Winnipeg are unfair to 
the farmers and take from them every year the larger part of 
the profits of their crops. It was shown that in Minneapolis 
for over 10 years an overcharge aggregating approximately 
$5,000 a month had been collected as switching charges; that 
much of the grain marketed in Minneapolis, as well as in Chi- 
cago, had to bear not only double commissions but excessive 
profits in the exchange, and the heavy burden of almost count- 
less future sales in the pit as well. These gambling sales run 
into the millions daily. From the testimony of Mr. W. 8. 
Williams, secretary of the Clearing House Association of the 
Minneapolis Chamber of Commerce, it appears that future sales 
in that market alone aggregate not less than ten thousand mil- 
lion dollars annually. Is it not clear, Mr. Chairman, that the 
possibility of being called upon to deliver in the future such 
enormous quantities of grain, more than there is of actual grain 
in all the world, must, of course, depress the price to a low level 
in the pit? And, sir, strange as it may seem, the prices paid to 
the farmers for the real wheat by millers for the purpose of 
making flour are fixed and made by the prices the gamblers 
are paying at the same hour in their pit operations. The 
testimony on this point was conclusive. 

Mr. W. A. Gregory, a member of the chamber of commerce, 
testified (vol. 4, p. 1203): 

Mr. MANAHAN. So, I say the power of the men in the pit to buy and 
sell grain under future contracts as exercised by them in the chamber 
of commerce does affect the price of wheat? 

Mr. Grecory. Temporarily it does. 

Mr, MANAHAN. From day to day? 

Mr. Grecory. Yes; that is during the day it does have an effect. 

Mr. Mananan. Yes; from day to day? 

Mr. Grecory. Yes. I believe it does. I think it does. 

Mr. F. A. Hallett, a commission merchant, also testified (vol. 
4, p. 1085): 

Mr MANAHAN. Y h Iready testified that, 1, 
the price paid fur cash grain was Dred by the Nins. . 

Mr. HALLETT. Yes. 

Mr. Mananan. So far as your observation and experience on the 
hoard goes, Mr. Hallett, the principal influence that you have directing 
you in future bidding is the other markets of the world. That is the 
principal thing, isn't it? 

Mr. HALLETT. It is one of the things, 


Mr. E. L. Welch, another member of the chamber of com- 
merce, also testified (vol. 8, p. 885): 
Mr. M 5 
5 Waren Yen 2 get large orders from Chicago? 
. MANAHAN. yey largo orders, do you? 


. WELCH. Y 
ow — ci is the largest you t—you have ever t? 


. MANAHAN. 
. WELCH. Oh, poss’ 100.000. 


. MANAHAN. You get a hundred thousand a cago 

. WELCH. We ody Se x 

. MaNanan. Frequently? 

. WELCH. Not frequently. 

anb 5 But occasionally you get large orders from Chicago, 
ur. WeELcH. Well, from 10 up to 100. 

Mr. Mananan. Well, from Chicago? 


Mr. WELCH. Yes, sir. 
Mr. MANAHAN. other commission men, to your knowledge, get 
resume they do. 


the same thing? 

Mr. WELCH. I 

Mr. MANAHAN. far as you know? 

Mr. WELCH. Yes, sir. 

Mr. V. S. Ireys, one of the professional pit traders, answered 
questions as follows (vol. 5, pp. 1405-1406) : 

Mr. Maxanax. If the baying orders were more numerous and r- 
ous, the price would immediately respond and go up? If the 


rs were more numerous, the price would imm ? 
Mr. Iuxrs. That is it. 8 5 eae eae 


Mr, MANAHAN. And just the minute that price would sag, as a 
scalper, you would take as much as you thought you could handle 
quickly and immediately seli in Chicago or wherever you thought the 
better opportunity was 

Mr. Iüfrs. Yes. Your market is now made; the price of cash wheat 
is made by the price of futures. If yoti abolish futures, the price of 
cash wheat is mäde by what the miller or some group of men will pay 
for it. It restricts your trade. 

Mr. F. G. Holbrook, another pit trader, gave the following 
illuminating estimate as to the magnitude of his “scalping” 
transactions (vol. 5, p. 1476): 

Mr. MANAHAN. Mr, Holbrook, I understand since you have testified 
grarerasy you have checked over your memorandum of business and 

re to make some corrections as to your testimony ? 

Mr. Hornnook. Yes, sir; my remembrance is I testified in response 
to your question as the volume of trading, that it ran from ten 
thousand to twenty or thirty thousand and upward some days. I find 
in ponies over there was some days as low as 10, 20, and 30, and u 
— An the average since the of the year amounts to 67,000 

But, Mr, Chairman, why cite testimony to prove what no one 
denies regarding the effect of future trading upon cash wheat 
on the market? However, gentlemen may have the old-fash- 
ioned notion that these speculative prices made in the pit 
reflect world conditions of supply and demand. There never 
was a more colossal error fastened upon a great industry. As 
a matter of fact, the world’s supply and demand of grain so 
evenly balance from season to season and from year to year 
that there is no occasion and no justification for violent fluctu- 
ations in price. A bushel of wheat means food for an individual 
for as many days this year as last year or next year. Its in- 
trinsic value does not fluctuate. The supply being constant and 
so evenly balancing the demand from season to season there 
is no excuse for the market value to fluctuate if blind legis- 
lation did not permit men to gamble in it and to juggle its 
prices. To prove condusively that the market price of wheat is 
not made by the supply and demand I called the attention of 
the Rules Committee on the first day of its hearing to a com- 
parison of production and prices for the years 1909 and 1911. 
In 1909 the whole world produced 3,581,519,000 bnshels of 
wheat. In 1911 the world produced 3,540,717,000 bushels, being 
over 40,000,000 less than in 1909. Nevertheless the price of 
wheat ranged higher during the entire year of 1909, the year 
of the heavy production, than it did in 1911. According 
to the Statistical Abstract of the United States Govern- 
ment the value of wheat on the farm December 1, 1909, after 
the harvest, was 99 cents a bushel, while on Deecmber 1, 1911, 
it was but 87.4 cents per bushel, over 11 cents a bushel less. 
What made this value of 99 cents a bushel on the American 
farm at the end of this bumper crop of the whole world? Was 
it a failure of wheat in the United States? No. The same 
Statistical Abstract of onr Government shows that the produc- 
tion of wheat in the United States alone for 1909 was 737.189,000 
bushels, while the production in the United States for 1911 was 
only 621,338,000 bushels, which was over 115,000,000 bushels less 
than it was in 1909. So it appears that, at the end of the harvest, 
wheat on the American farm was worth 11 cents a bushel more 
in 1909 than it was at the end of 1911, although in 1909 the 
crop in the United States, as well as the world's crop of wheat, 
was much larger during the year of the higher prices, In the 
face of these figures what becomes of the humbug about the 
world’s supply and demand under present conditions? 

For fear that some resourceful gentleman may suggest that 
the high price of wheat in 1909 in spite of the excessive crop of 
that season was due to a failure of production in other cereals, 
let me state that the same statistical authorities show that the 
corn crop of the world in 1909 exceeded that of 1911 by over 
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100,000,000 bushels, while the corn crop of the United States in 
1909 exceeded that of 1911 by over 240,000,000 bushels. It also 
appears that the production of oats, rye, and barley was 
heavier in the whole world and in the United States in 1909 
than it was in 1911. It also appears from the same authorities 
that the years preceding and succeeding each of these years for 
which figures are given were normal years. These statistics 
were called to the attention of the Rules Committee in the pres- 


ence of the leading men of the Chicago Board of Trade and the 


Minneapolis Chamber of Commerce in attendance upon that com- 
mittee on the opening day of the hearing. No attempt was made 
by anyone to controvert them, because they are taken from official 
reports. No attempt was made to explain them, because ex- 
planation is impossible on the theory that prices of grain are 
made by the world's supply and demand. The fact is, sir, that 
prices of grain are made under the present intolerable market 
conditions not by the supply and demand of grain, but by the 
arbitrary will and to satisfy the insatiable greed of gamblers. 
The greedy speculators of the Chicago exchange, operating in 
defiance of law, under the cover and protection of a servile in- 
spection system, by the use of enormous quantities of doetored 
and depreciated grain held by them as licensed warehousemen, 
are able to hold prices at approximately any level that will suit 
their purposes. In 1909 their purposes were served by bulling 
the market to a farmers’ level of 99 cents in spite of the over- 
production of that year. In 1911 their purposes were served 
by holding the farmers’ market down to the eighties. This year 
and last year and every year, Mr. Chairman, the great grain 
octopus of Chicago has power to set the general level of prices 
for grain gamblers the world over. They dominate the Liver- 
pool market when they do not act in concert and conjunction 
with it. They dominate Minneapolis absolutely, subject only to 
occasional variations on account of local crop conditions. To 
me this condition of affairs seems intolerable in a country where 
the general welfare depends so much upon the prosperity of the 
farmers. 

These evils can not be cured by the Agricultural Department 
under present laws, no matter how much money we appropriate 
for the use of the department in forecasting crops or investi- 
gating market conditions, while we permit the overshadowing 
vice of gambling in the necessities of life. In fact, sir, this 
problem of marketing and distributing requires a complete 
readjustment as well as the elimination of pure speculation. 
The markets must be free. Adequate warehouse and storage 
facilities should be furnished by the Government itself for the 
use of all, on equal terms, who care to store surplus products. 
A real Federal inspection and grading of grain, uniform and 
stable, must be provided. Mere supervision by the National 
Government will never stop the big operators from taking ad- 
vantage of small dealers and helpless producers. 


IMPORTANCE OF FAIR INSPECTION AND HONEST GRADES. 


Mr. Chairman, I wish I could make clear the great importance 
of having honest and uniform grades and a fair inspection of 
grain at all markets. This is doubly important under present 
conditions permitting men to make future contracts which can 
be consummated by the delivery of grain graded by official in- 
spectors. If the grades themselves are dishonest or the in- 
spectors unfair in passing upon the grain used to fill future 
contracts, the effect of such dishonest grades and unfair inspec- 
tion is to hammer down the price of futures and thereby depress 
the price of cash grain to the farmers. The large milling in- 
terests as well as the large terminal elevator interests are of 
course interested in such combination of future trading and sub- 
servient grading and inspection as will tend to depress the price 
of grain to the furmers, because the world’s demand for food 
being a constant, unvarying demand measured by the universal 
hunger the lower they can keep the price paid the original pro- 
ducers the better chance it gives them to profit in the grain 
before it reaches the bread makers and bread eaters. Keep 
in mind, sir. that a very small change in the price per 
bushel of grain means a staggering aggregate to the farmers 
of the Nation. Esch year the United States produces approxi- 
mately 5,000,000.000 bushels of grain, subject to future trading 
and price manipulation in the great terminal market places. 
If by an unfair system of grading and inspection or by com- 
bination between pit traders or-between large milling and ter- 
minal elevator interests the price of grain in the United States 
can be lowered 1 cent a bushel, it means a loss to the farmers 
of the Nation of just $50,000,000 on an annual crop of five 
thousand million bushels. And when they can depress the price 
by combination and manipulation to the extent of 10 cents a 
bushel, as I think they have for this year’s crop. it means a loss 
to the farmers of the staggering sum of $500,000,000. Is it 
any wonder that every time a bill or resolution comes before 
a committee of this House looking.toward a reform in the mat- 


ter of grain exchanges a powerful group of operators with their 
lawyers will come in force to the hearing? Is it strange that, 
as Mr. Drake showed before the Rules Committee by the words 
of the president of the board of trade in his annual message of 
1911, that organization has really created a lobby for the “ edu- 
cation of Congressmen along lines of legislation pertaining to 
grain exchanges”? Is it strange that members of the Minne- 
apolis Chamber of Commerce, to retain their grip on that great 
market, are in politics in a desperate effort to defeat for public 
office every man who has the temerity to urge legislation that 
will curb their power and destroy their graft? 

During the last session of the Minnesota Legislature a com- 
mittee appointed by the House of Representatives of Minnesota 
to investigate the Minneapolis Chamber of Commerce and the 
Duluth Board of Trade established the facts to which I have 
called attention and showed that for years the grading and 
inspection of grain in that State operated to the disadvantage 
of the producers and the profit of the great terminal elevators 
and mills. For instance, it was shown that between September 
1, 1910, and August 31, 1912, the terminal elevators at Minne- 
apolis received 15.571.575 bushels of No. 1 northern wheat, but 
during the same time these same elevators shipped out 19,978,- 
777 bushels of the same grade. They had no wheat of this 
grade on hand at the beginning of the period and 114,454 bush- 
els at the end of the period, shuwing that these terminal ele- 
vators had an overage of approximately 4,500,000 bushels for 
that period of No. 1 northern wheat. During the same period 
there was received of No. 2 northern wheat 20.413.584 and 
shipped out 22,242,410 bushels, making an overage of nearly 
2.000,000 bushels of No. 2. This gain of approximately 6.500.000 
bushels of wheat in the two higher grades, Nos. 1 and 2, was 
made up from the inferior grades, which were inspected into 
these elevators as No. 3 and No. 4, “rejected” and “no grade.” 
These four inferior grades were, of course, bought at prices 
ranging from 2 to 12 cents a bushel less than the regular price 
paid for No, 2 northern. 

An examination of the statistics shows a similar result in 
other years. During the year 1902 the elevators at Duluth 
took in 599.602 bushels of No. 1 hard wheat and shipped out 
648.607 bushels. They took in of No. 1 northern 15.187.012 
bushels and shipped out 19,886.137 bushels, a gain of nearly 
5,000,000 in No. 1 northern, while of rejected wheat they took 
in 892.241 bushels and shipped out only 94.626 bushels. 

Of “no grade” wheat they took in 2.561.505 bushels and 
shipped out only 468,922 bushels. I do not have the number of 
bushels of Nos. 2, 3, and 4 shipped in and out in order to make 
up the overage of nearly 5,000,000 bushels shown in No. 1 
northern. 

The statistics for the year 1904 of the terminal elevators in 
Duluth are equally significant, showing that of No. 1 hard 
wheat they took in a little over 60,000 bushels and shipped out 
over 109,000. Of No. 1 northern, however, the grade upon 
which the future bidding is based, they took in only 12.401.000 
bushels, approximately. while they shipped out over 18.217.000 
bushels, a gain of nearly 6.000.000 bushels. In order to make 
this gain in No. 1 northern, they had to use enormous quantities 
of wheat which was inspected in to them as No. 3, and as 
“rejected” or “no grade” wheat. Of No. 3 northern they 
took in over 2,616.000, but shipped out only two hundred 
and eighty-three thousand-odd bushels. Of “ rejected” wheat 
they took in over 2.350.000 and shipped out less than 
315,000; and of “no grade“ they took in 2.586.843 bushels 
and shipped out 256.943 bushels. It is clear that by the 
difference of inspection in and out when applied to the grain 
for this year going through the terminal elevators at Duluth 
approximately 2,000,000 bushels of No. 3, 2 000,000 bushels of 
“rejected,” and 2.000.000 bushels of “no grade” wheat were 
lifted to No. 1 northern to make up the overage of approxi- 
mately 6,000.000 bushels in that grade. 

Keep in mind that“ rejected“ wheat is wheat that is actually 
deteriorated by either must, mold, or something of that sort, 
and is of inferior milling quality; and that “no grade“ wheat 
is wheat that is too damp to be graded, in the mind of the in- 
spector, as No. 1. The prices paid for No. 3, “ rejected,” and 
“no grade” wheat ranges from 5 to 12 cents a bushel less than 
No. 1. The iniquity of this situation lies in the fact that all of 
this “rejected” and “no grade” and inferior wheat thus lifted 
by the inspectors into No. 1 grade becomes immediately available 
in filling future contracts. and therefore becomes the future trad- 
ing standard grade, thereby depressing the future price of No. 
1 Northern wheat on all future markets. The significance of 
this is seen when we remember that the cash price of wheat 
paid to the farmers in the country and on all the great exchanges 
is based upon the future price thus made by a doctored and 
inferior quality, but enormous quantity, of wheat in storage 
and available for filling contracts. 
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In the terminal markets of Minnesota—Minneapolis and Du- 
luth—of that part of the crop of the Northwest that passes 
through the terminal elevators, and is thus inspected in and out 
by the Minnesota authorities, approximately 10,000,000 bushels 
of each season's crop is brought and put into the elevators at a 
low price as No, 3, No. 4, rejected, and no-grade wheat, as indi- 
cated by the statistics given, but goes out and upon the general 
market at the regular future prices prevailing and in satis- 
faction of future contracts as No. 1 or No. 2, mostly No. 1, and 


at a price from 5 to 10 cents a bushel more than was paid for it. 


At 10 cents a bushel the profit to the men at the terminals who 
thus doctor the wheat and the loss to the farmers who sold it 
to them would be approximately $1,000,000 a year. By no 
stretch of the imagination can this be called legitimate or 
honest, and the stern fact that it takes place is a more severe 
criticism of the grading and inspection that permits it than any 
words of mine could be. Inasmuch as the inspection after the 
mixing and doctoring of the grain and out of the terminal ele- 
vators is the inspection upon which future prices are made, it 
follows that the inspection upon arrival of wheat at the ter- 
minal markets in the Northwest is manifestly unfair in its 
severity and discriminates against the producer. 

The same evil practice prevails regarding the inspection of 
barley, enormous quantities of which the inspectors refuse to 
grade as malting barley on arrival at the terminals, calling the 
shipments generally feed barley, which compels it to be sold 
without grading and at a reduced price, because the farmer has 
no way of proving in the face of the inspector's certificate that 
the barley graded as feed barley is really malting barley and 
is ultimately used as such. A very large part of the barley 
shipped to Minnesota and called by the inspectors feed barley 
to enable the brokers to buy it more cheaply and accounted to 
the farmers by the commission merchant who sells it as feed 
barley without a grade is really sold or used by the purchaser 
as malting barley at a profit of from 10 to 12 cents a bushel. 
This sort of transaction may be legal. It may be business. But 
to me it looks like stealing. 

Mr. Chairman, to put the whole thing in a nutshell, under 
present conditions in the Northwest, the great bread basket of 
this Nation, the whole machinery of distribution, has been mo- 
nopolized. The market place, which should be clean and pure as 
a temple of worship, has become a place of sharp practice and 
unfair bargaining—I was almost tempted to say a den of thieves. 


3 Naval Appropriation Bill. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. FINLY H. GRAY, 


OF INDIANA, 
In tue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuesday, May 5, 1914, 


On the bill (H, R. 14034) making appropriations for the naval service 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1915, and for other purposes, 


Mr. GRAY. Mr. Speaker, the following letter from Hon. 
Samuel Gompers, as president of the American Federation of 
Labor, defining his views relative to the increase of-the Navy, 
and written in response to an inquiry as to the position of that 
organization toward military and naval increase, will be of 
special interest at this time when the claim is being made that 
organized labor is demanding a still further increase of the 
Navy: 

ay. AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR, 

801-809 G Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. March 6, 191}. 
Hon. FINLY II. Gray, 


* 
Mouse of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Str: I have been absent from the city on official business, which 
has prevented my making an earlier reply to your letter of March 2. 
I beg to say that I have looked cver your speech on the naval holiday, 
and would say that I fully approve of the position you have taken on 
the subject of naval holiday In defending laboring men against the 
charge of demanding the construction of battleships for the purpose of 
securing employment, 

Your attention is called to a resolution which I had the honor of 
submitting to the last annnal convention of the American Federation 
of Labor, held at Seattle, Wash., 1913, which the convention approved, 
on the subject of international peace. Copy of that resolution is in- 
closed herein, It is commended to your consideration. 

Very traly, yours, 
SAMUEL GOMPERS, 
President American Federation of Labor. 


The resolution inclosed is as follows: 
Resolution No. 163—by Delegate Samuel Gompers. 


Whereas the progress of the world's development has been a series of 
attempts te establish some better form of justice, and the changes 
that have taken place in political institutions have been for the pur- 
pose of securing better and easier ways of securing justice to a con- 
stantly increasing proportion of the people; and 


Whereas justice prevails more surely and more freely where men are 
enga in tbe Freen 8 ons of life, with minds and ener- 
gies intent upon those things which promote the social, economic, and 
moral welfare, undisturbed by the passions, the turmoil, and the de- 
struction accompanying all wars, and there is free scope for the in-ti- 
tutions for administering justice, which, though not perfect, are the 
— means as yet attainable for securing the rights to the people; 

Whereas the methods, the effects, the influences of war are destructive. 
destroying Fan wealth, human life and happiness, and national 


wer; an 
Whereas the influence of war upon minds and hearts is brutalizing, 
numbing human sympathies through familiarity with suffering and 


bloodshed and through regarding the taking of human life as essential 
to attaining desired ends; and 

Whereas the existence and preparedness of large navies and large 
standing armies tend to precipitate international conflicts rather 
than to exert an influence that makes for peace and the settlement 
of misunderstandings upon an equitable basis; and 

Whereas the practice of militarism is not only wasteful in expending 
funds that should be used for other purposes that would make the 
lives of the people better and happier, but also in expending human 
ability and energy upon things of no constructive value and of no 
aramount interest or advantage; and 

Whereas the Government of Great Britain has offered the suggestion 
that all powers ccase naval construction for a specific period, thereby 
3 & check upon mad rivalry in increasing national armament; 
an 


Whereas such a “naval holiday” from battleship construction would 
establish a precedent and a tendency that could be made a begin- 
ning of gradual disarmament; and 

Whereas the American labor movement has repeatedly and emphat- 

* ically declared for international peace and for policies and institu- 
tions to promote international justice, which is the only foundation 
for all peace, and has ever encouraged mutual good will and ex- 
change of fraternal courtesies between the labor movements of the 
Sgr Sie nations in order to further international peace: Therefore 
e 


Resolred, That the Seattle convention of the American Federation of 
Labor express its appreciation of the proposal of the British Govern- 
ment, respectfully urge it upon the labor movement of Germany and the 
German Government for favorable consideration and action, and use 
every honorable means to prevail upon the present administration of 
the United States to use its best offices to encourage this movement for 
international peace and disarmament. 


I also wish to quote from the report of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor delegates to the British Trades Congress, 1913, as 
showing the attitude of labor abroad against the policy of in- 
creasing the Navy: - 

One of the strongest impressions made upon the minds of your dele- 
gatos while attending the congress was the prevailing sentiment against 

ternational wars. There seems to be a general sentiment that trade- 
unionists would not be pawns in the game of international war as 
played by political or commercial interests for financial or territorial 
any Segre eon be and that the trade-unionists of the world, bound to- 
get er in bonds of fraternity, strengthened by the annual visitations of 

elegates from each country to the others, would enter their most 
emphatic protest against being rendered as food for the cannon and 
other implements of war at the behest of their despollers. 


I also quote from the report of G. W. Perkins, labor delegate 
from the United States to the Trades Union Congress held at 
Zurich, Switzerland, 1913, as showing the intense opposition of 
labor in continental Europe against the policy of military ex- 
tension: 


Everywhere in Europe, and especially continental Europe, there is a 


strong protest and terrifically bitter feeling against large standing 

armies. The expense for the maintenance and the upkeep and over- 

head charges, in Germany especially, is something appalling and consti- 

hig the reason which actuates largely as a protest against the stand- 
g army. 


Organized labor has not only declared against militarism in 
plain and unequivocal terms, but labor leaders are everywhere 
awake to the arts and intrigues of the war-supply companies to 
manufacture false public opinion to be reflected upon Congress, 
with a view to influencing military and naval increase as a 
profit-making enterprise. Only during the present session of 
Congress, while the Committee on Naval Affairs was conducting 
hearings preparatory to reporting the annual appropriation bill 
and determining upon a policy respecting Javal increase. a 
circular letter was sent out to the labor organizations through- 
out the country under the name and style of the Columbia 
Lodge, No. 174, of the International Association of Machinists, 
Washington, D. C., appealing for support for the construction 
of more battleships, on the ground of securing employment for 
labor. The letter assumed to voice the sentiment of organized 
labor leaders, and accompanying the same was a blank petition 
asking Congress for the construction of more battleships. The 
letter contained instructions for filling out and signing the peti- 
tion and forwarding the same to the Members of Congress 
representing the district in which the labor union sought to be 
influenced was located. While some lodges were decoyed into 
approving the petition and forwarding the same in accordance 
with the instructions contained in the letter, the appeal was 
generally disapproved, and the following resoiution passed by 
the International Association of Machinists, Vermilion Lodge, 
No. 473, Danville, Ill, in response to this cireular letter and 
petition, shows the alertness of present-day labor leaders to 
detect the means and methods of modern commercialism to 
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manufacture and create public opinion to influence and control 
legislation: 
This is the resolution in response to the request: 


INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF MACHINISTS, 
VERMILION Loan, No, 473, 
Danville, IU., January 23, 191}. 


Whereas the legislative committee, Columbia Lodge, No. 174, of the 
International Association of Machinists, has appealed to the Danville 
Trades and Labor Council and Local 473, International Association 
of Machinists, for moral support wherein they ask that we favor the 
construction of more battles’ npe instead of ae battleship con- 
struction, giving as a reason to obtain said support that at a time 
when work is becoming slack throughout the country it is unwise to 
aggravate the condition by adopting a policy of naval construction 
that will throw thousands of workingmen out of employment; and 

Whereas we know that the construction of battleships are intended for 
war purposes, and that all the e ses of all the wars in all the 
world in all time have been paid with the results of productive labor, 
always ty eas J in the working class paying all the expenses of all 
wars; an 

Whereas we realize that in war soldiers cease to produce wealth, and 
finally soldiers actually destroy wealth; and 

Whereas we believe that war appropriations could be applied in a more 
beneficial way to society in general; for instance, the cost of the 
Civil War amounted to $31,521,815.230.60. This sum, if applied to 
another way, would pay for a $1,700 home and also for $400 worth 
of furniture for each honse for a total population of 90.000.000 
people, estimating 6 family in each home. Or this sum would 

y all the salaries of 25,000 school-teachers, at $625 per year, from 

è birth of Christ to the year 1909, and leave sufficient to establish 
50 universities, each institution provided with $10,000,000 worth of 
buildings and equipment, and each Institution provided also with a 
$10.000,000 endowment fund for running expenses; and 

Whereas we believe the members of the aforesaid lodge are promoting 
war. even though they would have it appear to the contrary, by ask- 
ing for increased construction of battleships; and 

Whereas we believe that whoever would understand war must give 
special attention. first, to the economic 1 of history: 
second, to the class struggle, considered histo . — and curgea 
and. third. to surplus value.. produced — the workers. but legally 

escaping from their control to the capitalist class, as a result of the 

instituting of private ownership and private control of the collect- 
ively used means of production: Therefore be it 
Resolred by the Danrille Trades and Labor Council and Vermilion 

Lodge, No. 473, International Association of Machinists, That we dis- 

approve of the appeal made by the aforesaid Lodge No, 174, believing 

that occasional literary and oratorical snowballs orantly, gracefully. 
and grammatically tossed In the direction of hell (for war is hell) will 
have no effect on the general temperature of that warlike region; and 
be it further 

Resolred That the two inclosed petitions intended for to be sent to 
our Congressmen and Senators be left blank. and that a copy of these 
resolutions be sent to Lodge No. 174 and the monthly journal of the 

International Association of Machinists for publication. 

DaNVILLE TRADES AND LABOR COUNCIL, 
Jonx F. DEMLOW, 
P. R. CHRISTENSON, 
Geo. W. BERRY, 
Resolution Committee. 


Adopted by Local No. 473, International Association of Machinists, 


anuary 26, 1914. 
4 y ae H. A. Wise, President, 
W. T. Rizxn 
Epwarp M. Mteruz, 
Percy MOLYNEAUX, 
FRED WITTIG, 
Resolution Committee. 


ary, 


Albin Erie Stream. 


_ EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. DANIEL J. GRIFFIN, 


OF NEW YORK, 
In THe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, May 7, 1914. 


Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. Speaker, Albin Eric Stream, a resident 
of my congressional district, a youth of 17 years, on April 22, 
1914, at Vera Cruz, Mexico, gave up his young life in defense 
of his country’s honor, 

He was the idolized son of Eric and Amelia Stream, both 
natives of Sweden, who came to our shores years ago, grew up 
in the spirit of our free institutions, and in the death of their 
son have offered the greatest tribute it is possible for patriotic 
parents to pay to this land of God-given liberty and equality. 

Of the race of Leif Ericson, the call of the sea was heard 
by him and welcomed. He enlisted as an ordinary seaman and 
was assigned to the U. S. S. New Jersey. His career in the 
Navy in the service of our country, which he loved with pas- 
sionate fervor, had barely commenced when hostilities were 
begun in Vera Cruz. Mexico. 

The bugle call of duty sounded, the order of command was 
given, and the youth of 17, Albin Eric Stream, was found at 
his post ready to obey. ss 

The advance was made, Vera Cruz was taken, and yo 
Stream fell—an immortal hero, : pa oi: 


Dismissal of Nellie M. Corrigan—Piece-Rate System in 
Office of Auditor of the Post Office Department—Clerks 
and Their Leare. ` 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JAMES W. BRYAN, 


OF WASHINGTON, 
In tHe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, May 11, 1914. 


Mr. BRYAN. Mr. Speaker, while the legislative appropria- 
tion bill was up before the House some weeks ago, I criticized 
the piece-rate system in vogue in the office of the Auditor of the 
Post Office Department, and also criticized adversely the audi- 
tor’s methods. The gentleman from California [Mr. J. I. 
NOLAN] and the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. BUCHANAN] also 
criticized the anditor and his system. The auditor was defended 
by the members of the committee. nearly every one of whom 
claimed to know a great deal more about the office and the 
auditor's methods than it was believed either of us who were 
making the complaint knew. It developed during the debate 
that many, complaints had been made which were similar to 
those made to us by the clerks and operators. But Mr. Kram 
wis said to have saved considerable money for the Government, 
and therefore he should be sustained. The piece-rate system 
was knocked out, but Mr. Kram's severity and unfair treatment 
of the clerks in his department seems to have been aggravated. 
I desire to take the whole proposition up and discuss it with 
some sequence; but, first, I will present the recent and most 
aggravating incident, which illustrates more than a dozen in- 
vestigations could, the utter unfitness of Mr. Kram for the place 
he now occupies. I do not mean that Mr. Kram is guilty of any 
acts of moral turpitude or of any shady transactions, but it 
appears that he has gone totally daffy on system—save a dollar 
and work the employees. The humane element is entirely 
eliminated. 

The incident I shall now refer to is one that it becomes my 
duty to take up not only for the good of the service, but to 
check what I believe is a determination on the part of this 
official to drive out of the office each and every clerk whom he 
suspicions of having furnished information on which the recent 
complaints against his office are based. We have not yet 
reached that point where a Government clerk can not with 
safety inform Members of Congress of the doings in the depart- 
ment, so far as their own conditions of labor and hours of leave 
and direct management are concerned. So far as I know, the 
auditor is mistaken in the present case, for I had never had 
any conversation or communication whatever with the party 
I am about to refer to concerning Mr. Kram or his office or 
any other subject. He suspicioned ber, however, and she had to 
get out. As one of the charges, he states he is— 


advised that more recently you have been persistently and perniciously 
active in attempting to cause dissension and protest among your fellow 
employees. 

CASE OF MISS NELLIE u. CORRIGAN. 


From all I can learn, this lady has a splendid record as a 
civil-service clerk, is well liked by ber associates, is a vocalist, 
and would grace any home that she might have been called upon 
to occupy. But she is supporting herself, and has from time 
to time aided others, so she is a piece-rate worker in Auditor 
Kram’s department. She has not the same consideration that 
a clerk would have who did not reside in the District of Co- 
lumbia. She has no patronage back of her. 

This Congress has passed certain laws as to sick leave and 
leave without pay. Auditor Kram has no more right to take 
this leave from the employees in his department than he has 
to take from them their pay envelopes for labor performed. He 
does not look at the matter that way. He believes his first duty 
is to make a record for those wonderful tabulating and punch- 
ing machines of that great corporation that rents them to the 
Government. Cutting out leave helps him make this record, so 
out goes the leave. Promotion for clerks hinders him, for with 
promotion comes higher pay, so he makes no promotions; demo- 
tions are his delight. Clerks will not work so hard on sala- 
ries, so he institutes piece-rate systems, and, by classifications 
and bulletins, he marathonizes his office till speed is the all- 
essential. 

Since her suspension by the auditor Miss Corrigan came to 
me—I had never had a word with her before—and made this 
statement: 


I applied for sick leave, but Mr. Kram would not allow it. I was 
sick and had to go to a doctor for treatment. 
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af arm was disabled. Every time I struck the key of the machine 
it felt like it was striking on a sore boil on the upper part of my arm. 
I went to Dr, Thomas I. Lowe, 205 H Street NW., and before he could 
examine it gts ap he had to administer codeine to dull the pain. So 
later in the day he examined it 1 i 8 maybe there was 
a tendon pushed out of place, and found it was just a bad ease of in- 
flamed muscles and nerves. Then I made application for sick leave, 
and Mr. Kram refused to grant it. I then complained to Mr. Hamlin, 
the Assistant Secretary of the Treasury, and Mr. Kram held up my 
pay, amounting to $42.54. which had been issued to me and was for 

2 days’ actual work. There was no question of leave involved in 
that amount. The pay is . in envelo: and handed out 
to the employees at their desks. erybody was paid but me. I then 
complain again to Mr.. Hamlin. Mr. Kram was forced to give an 
answer to Mr. Hamlin, and he ordered me suspended indefinitely with- 
out pay, preferring a charge of leave without permission. This charge is 
absolutely false, as I did not leave the office without making an appli- 
cation for leave. In the room where I have. been serving as a key 
puncher there are 10 women employees. Two of these women besides 
myself are undergoing treatment for disabled arms on account of this 
work. The feeling against the system of piece-rate work on these ma- 
chines as conducted under Mr. Kram is unanimous, practically. No 
men are worked on these machines. They say the men are not adapted 
to it. Very few women can k at the work, making a living wage, 
for many months without being disabled and unfitted for other Govern- 


ment service. 

It is noted that I was not suspended until a week after I had gone 
back to work, and the question of leave without permission was manu- 
factured by Mr. Kram use I complained mst his depriving me 
of the sick leave which the law gave me and which he claims to allow 
all employees, It is almost a uniform complaint against Mr. Kram 


that he does not allow the employees their leave as provided by law. 


Mr. Speaker, I have heard this complaint that Mr. Kram un- 
lawfully refuses leave allowed by law to these clerks from so 
many sources that I know it is true. Any jury would convict 
him on the evidence. I hear also that he has certain favored 
ones, who testify to certain easy-mark Congressmen, who re- 
ceive better treatment as to their leave. 

FORMAL CHARGES ARE MADE. 


Here are the formal charges presented by Mr. Kram against 
Miss Corrigan : 
TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, May 7, 1914. 
Miss NELLIE M. CORRIGAN, 
24525 Eighteenth Street NW., Washington, D. C. 


Mapas: The Auditor for the Post Office Department reports in your 
case substantially as follows: 

You were transferred from the Bureau of Engraving and Printing to 
his office on March 28, 1904, and in 1906 promoted to $720 per annum, 
at which salary you remained until your transfer to the piece-rate roll 
on December 16, 1912. In the 12 months from April 1, 1913, to March 
31, 1914, you received, as a piece-rate operator, 1,061.37. an increase 
of $341.37, or 47 per cent, over your former annual salary. 

Your record, the auditor states, as a trouble maker in his office dates 
practically from the date of your original transfer from the Bureau 
of Engraving and Printing. n the record cards kept in his office the 
following entry 2 3-15-08. Trouble with Mrs. Cropley about 
transom between 724-7244.“ 

The auditor states that this does not refer to a 
to the chief of division, but an appeal from his decision direct to the 
auditor, He states that he is advised that more recently you have been 
persistently and perniciously active in attempting to cause dissension 
and protest among your fellow employees At no time, be states, have 
you shown a disposition to consistently observe the rules of the office 
or abide by the rulings of your supervisory officers. 

On April 18, 1914, the auditor reports, you were absent without 
leave, in violation of the lations of the Treasury 88 He 
further states that on the day preceding vou made application in the 
usual way for one day's leave, which was not approved for the reason 
that a prior absence of five aye, fie which no 1 Laver ng had been 
submitted, was pending, and the full allotment to June 30, except one 
day, had previously been used. the auditor states, was fully ex- 
plained to you in a conyersation on April 17, relative to the five days’ 
absence referred to above. 

In view of these facts the auditor has suspended you from work, and 
be) will be given an opportunity to reply In writing to these statements 

ore further action is taken in the case. 

Respectfully, C. S. HAMLIN, 
Assistant Secretary. 


Miss Corrigan has filed the following reply: 


May 9, 1914. 
Hon. C. F. HAMLIN, 
Assistant Secretary of Treasury, Washington, D. C. 


` Dear Sin: For answer to the charges against me by Charles C. Kram 
Auditor for tke Post Office Department, I deny each and every one of 
the charges except as hereinafter admitted. 

The statement that I was transferred from the Bureau of Engraving 
and Printing to his office on March 28, 1904, is correct. It is also true 
that in 1906 I was promoted to $720 per annum and tbat I remained 
at the salary until December 16, 1912, when I was transferred to the 
piece-rate roll to do service on the punching machines. 

I refer you to my record of 16 years’ service to show you that I have 
been faithful in every post to which I have been assigned, and have ren- 
dered efficient service with a good, clear record during the entire period. 
Upon transfer to the piece-rate roll my opportunity for further promo- 
tion was destroyed, although I had been on clerical work, and in 1907 
I was in the checking division of this department, and in three months 
made such a good record as to 3 and accuracy that Mr. Timmie 
recommended me for a $900 rating, beginning July 1, 1907. I was de- 
nied this higher rating because I came from the Bureau of Engra 
and Printing. In the performance of my duties as a piece-rate oper- 
ator I did good work, as is shown by the statement of the auditor that 
I received $1,061.37 in 12 months from April 1, 1913, to March 31, 
falta sum being a showing of a creditable amount of work per- 
‘orm 

Answering the charge that I am a trouble maker, as evidenced by the 
entry in the auditor's records that I had trouble on March 15, 1906, 
with Mrs. Cropley about a transom between 724 and 724a, I first re- 
spectfully eall your attention to the fact that no other item of trouble 


tty complaint made 


- 


making is of record against me, and that the anditor’s claim that I 
am a trouble maker must be based solely on this entry, except as claimed 
by me aed in the report that I have recently made trouble for his 
lepartment. 

ith particular reference to the transom matter, I ask that you ob- 
serve, first, that the incident occurred more than eight years ago. The 
facts are as follows: On the day mentioned—a very raw, rainy day— 
Mrs. Cropley, having a window open in ber room, opened the transom 
between 724 and 724a. The raw, cold air blew down on my head and 
back, and it was too much for me to stand without complaint, as 1 felt 
sure it would give me a cold and involve perhaps serious complications, 
my physical condition at the time being considered. ‘The transom was 
one from my side, and I closed it from my side without any comment. 

. Cropley reported this to the chief of division, who did not take up 
the matter or side with her, it being generally agreed that an operator 
had a right to close a window or transom which was operated on her side 
of the room in case she believed the open window endangered her health. 
Mrs. Cropley was not satisfied, and went to the auditor with a report 
which caused this notation to be made and placed on record. The mat- 
ter was a very trivial affair, and it was quite unusual that any men- 
tion should be made of it. 

Aside from being in a weakened physical condition at the time, I was 
leading the choir at St. Mary's Church, and was very cautious not to 
take cold or impair my voice unnecessarily. 

The charge of causing dissension and protest among fellow employees 
is without foundation. 

His statement that I have not consistently observed the rules of the 
office or abided by the ruling of supervisory officers is untrue. far 
as I can remember I have never been “on the carpet“ or subjected to 
8 or discipline of any kind until the present incident. 

have not attempted to create dissension or protest, although it is 
known in the room where I work that I have been under the care of Dr. 
Lowe, 205 H Street NW., for a disabled arm and other physical com- 
plications brought on by the hard work of operating the punching ma- 
chine in this office. It is also known that in the same room are three 
others, piece-rate clerks, who are now or have been recently under the 
care of a physician for the same trouble. It is impossible for atiy 
clerk to continue to operate the punching machine at a high rate of 
spoe without becoming injuriously affected- to more or less degree, 
his fact is so well known that tbe Civie League has made complaint 
of the condition existing in this office to the health bureau, and the 
health bureau has attempted to investigate the conditions there exist- 
ing, and Auditor Kram has prevented such investigation by the Govern- 
ment bureau. Congressman BRYAN and Congressman KNOWLAND and 
others have 8 commented on the situation in Congress, and have 
criticized the situation emphatically. These facts 3 account for 
some of the protest that Mr. Kram has heard, but I emphatically deny 
that I have made any attempt to foment trouble or discord in bis office 
among the employees. 


‘ABSENCE WITHOUT LEAVE. 


Replying to the charge that I was absent on April 18, 1914, without 
leave, will say that I applied for leave for April 18 in writing on April 
17 at 2 p. m., and did not leave the office until 5.50 p. m. of that day. I 
was sick at the time and under the care of Dr. Lowe, and was very much 
in need of the leave for which I appuen: I went to Mr. Kram's office 
at 4.30 and remained there until 5.30. 

Prior to this, on April 3, I was sick, leaving the office—entirely 
unable to continue the work—at 3 o'clock, expecting to return the next 
morning; but as I was unable to return I was reported sick and re- 
mained sick for five days. Each morning I was reported sick, in ac- 
cordance with the roles and practice in the office. I then made applica- 
tion for allowance of this period as sick leave. The auditor informed 
me positively, both through my chief, Mr. Wanamaker, and personally, 
that this allowance would not be made, and the five days’ application 
was not pending, but had been denied, so that there can be no truth 
or justification of the charge that I was absent one day while my for- 
mer application was pending. : 

The auditor stated to me that the five days’ absence was denied on 
April 17 on the ground that the full allotment to June 30, except one 
day, had been previously used by me. This is fully borne out by the 
statement 3 res auditor as set forth in your letter to me bearing date 
of May 7, 1914. 

If the auditor insists that I have ever violated any rules of the office 
or my supe ry officers, as stated in your letter, I request that he 
make his charges more definite and eertain by setting forth definitely 
each and every instance of such violation. I am sure, however, that he 
ean not name any such instances for the reason already stated in this 


letter. 
if fully answered these cha I respectfully ask that I be 
i 5, and transferred out of the juris- 


cleared S 12 . and be reinstat 

ction o T. Kram. ; h 
re I call to the attention of the Secretary the gross injus- 
tice practiced by the auditor in denying my sppiicaton for sick leave 
and the one day leave. He explained to me that the allotment to me 
until June 30, 1914, had been already used. It meant I would 
days due me before tbat time, and by a process of bringing 
last year and credit on this year he figured I had used the 15 days. I 
had no more than was due me last year. He did not claim that I could 
not be spared, but informed me ahead of time that 15 days of the 30 
days’ leave granted by a law of Congress I could not have. 

he statement of the auditor as set forth on page 1 of your letter 
that my pay as piece-rate operator caused me to have an Increase of 47 

r cent over former salary is inaccurate on account of the way Mr. 

Kram figured. He held that we were not entitled to holidays, being 
jece-rate workers, and charges us up for Christmas, 1912; New Years, 
913; and February 22, and March 4, 1913, as well as half holidays pre- 
ceding Christmas and New Years. He took from me 23 days’ leave for 
January, and 23 for February, and 3 days’ sick leave for that year—in 
all, 13 days of leave to which I was entitled by act of Congrese ot 
which he deprived me. Mr. Kram, however, said that Con iad not 
granted this leave and he could not pay, us for the time. To verify this 
elaim as to the unusual method of figuring leave aupa by Mr. Kram 
I respectfully refer the fact to tbe records and to the clerks and em- 
ployees in his department. 

1 seems quite odd that the charge for trouble making should not 
have been preferred against me until eight years after the only instance 
referred to had occurred. 

To verify my statement that other employees in this room that I 
have worked are under doctors’ treatment as stated in this answer I 
fully refer you to the employees themselves for testimony. 

ully request that my request for reinstatement be granted 
and out of human kindness and for the sake of justice that I be trans- 
ferred to the Treasury, out of the reach of the cruel arm of Mr. Kram, 
for it is plain that Mr. Kram will not permit me to continue efficient in 


having their money thus detained in unlawful hands. 
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his department, and my opportunity for good service to the Government 
will be curtailed if I am kept under his jurisdiction. 


Respectfully, 
J NELLIE M. CORRIGAN. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, UNITED STATES, 
Washington, D. C., May 9, 1914. 
Mr. CHARLES S. HAMLIN, 
Assistant Secretary of Treasury Department. 

My Dran Mr. HANGIN: Miss Corrigan has come to me and told me 
about her suspension by Auditor Kram. Although I have made several 
speeches in Congress against the infamous and outrageous policies pur- 
sued by Kram in his office, and although I haye received testimonials 
from 11 and protests from numerous 9 verifying charges 
of in 5 and outrageous treatment of employees in his depart- 
ment, Miss Corrigan has never come to me or had any transactions 
whatever with me until after her suspension. I can not believe she has 
been endeavoring to make trouble in the department as charged, or else 
she surely would have aided me in my campaign against the methods 
pursued by Kram. 

I want to say further that I have read the charges Kram prefers, 
and I have read her answer, and I, on behalf of good service and hu- 
rote request that the facts be investigated before Miss Corrigan is 
denied her right as a civyil-service employee. 

I have in my office data which will completely verify the statements 
made by her in her answer. Not mals 7 have doctors n treating the 
Women who have been victimized by this infamous plete-rate punching- 
machine business, but complaints have been fil by public-spirited 
citizens of Washington, and the health bureau has sent a representative 
of that bureau to Kram and has made an attempt to investigate the 
conditions there, but Kram has denied the right of these investigators 
and has succeeded in 8 the truth being brought to light. I am 
going to make this case as public as possible, and cheerfully tender to 
you every assistance I can render to aid you in this connection and to 
promote the good of the service. 

This fellow Kram actually held up the woman's pay, and all of the 
employers in the department received their pay regularly on May 2 
and her envelope containing $42.54 for pay actually earned by her in 12 
days, about which there was no sort of question, was held up by this 
deluded officer for three days, with the inevitable result of embarrassing 
this woman in the way that any helpless person can be sags ee meegee 

ve the 


envelope in which this pay was to be delivered to Miss Corrigan marked 
across its face with the word “bold,” which was done under Kram's 


rs. ? 
A I intend to make this case public from start to finish and want you 
to know in advance that I crave every opportunity to ald you and the 
department in administering a are and in preventing any em- 
barrassment that can be avoided, ut there are many clerks in this 
department that are being subjected continually to this kind of brutal 
Insults from Kram, and I am going to continue to oppose the per- 
petuation of such a state of affairs, 

incerely, yours, 
J. W. Bryan, 
WHY SO MANY COMPLAINTS? 

In the recent debate it developed that this auditor had been 
complained against to the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. MANN], 
the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Cox], the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Firzerratp], the gentleman from Maryland 
[Mr. Lewis], the gentleman from California [Mr. J. I. NOLAN], 
the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. BUCHANAN], and I could 
hame a dozen other Members who have received complaints. 

Mr. Kram knows how to show off his department, and he 
takes the Members into his several offices and shows them the 
best side of everything. It is a tremendous machine in opera- 
tion and is enough to dazzle any ordinary Member of Congress, 
who ordinarily knows nothing about efficiency in such a depart- 
ment. He is very affable, and no Member wants to be un- 
pleasant. Members who go through his department in this way 
are prepared to defend him and his system on this floor, and 
in the recent debate some of the Members told me I did not 
know because I had not thoroughly investigated the office. It 
Is true I did not know then as much as I ought to have known; 
but to-day I know more about that office and Mr. Kram and his 
system than any Member of Congress, I do not care where he 
comes from or of what committee he is a member. 

Aside from the days I have spent with the clerks and em- 
ployees themselves, I have been through the office. From 10 
in the morning till 4 in the afternoon, without lunch, I went 
with Mr. Kram from room to room. I did not see enough to 
make me an expert on the adequacy of the audit, and I will 
leave that for others to tell about, but I saw enough to con- 
vince me that not half the story of the tyranny and inhu- 
manity of Mr. Kram in dealing with his clerks and employees 
has been told. With him it is a mania for his system. After 
showing me the system at 4 o'clock, with his customary confi- 
dence, he asked me if I did not want to talk to some of the 
piece-rate employees. I said yes, and we entered the first room, 
where 10 were employed. One was absent, who, I have learned, 
was Miss Corrigan—suspended that very morning. 

I told Mr. Kram that of course it would be necessary for him 
to get out of the room while I talked; so he left, and I shut 
the doors. The ladies almost in a chorus said“ It's all true“; 
the sentiment seemed unanimous, though two or three of them 
said they were getting better salaries than they were getting 
under their old rating. They are mostly District of Columbia 
girls from the Bureau of Engraving or temporaries who, for 
one cause or another, can not hope for promotion under regu- 
lar operation of civil-service rules, 


Two of the eight who were present were then under doctors’ 
care for their disabled arms. Not one of them dissented to the 
claim that they were being unlawfully deprived of their leave. 
I told one of the operators to put the facts in writing and mail 
them to me and here is what she states the facts to be: 

WasuHINeTON, D. C., May 5, 191}. 


Dran Mr. BRYAN: I can not tell you how much pleasure your visit 
to Mr. Kram's office gave us, and I feel sure that on leaving you felt 
ay iat ied that we really have some grievance and not merely imagi- 
nations. 

As we told you, one of our great grievances {s our annual leave ques- 
tion. Why should Mr. Kram think that pieceworkers are not entitled 
to 30 days’ leaye? As he asked one employee who went to him about 
getting pald for leave that she was justly entitled to, Whoever heard 
of pieceworkers getting 30 days leave a year?“ And she told him of 
the pleceworkers in the Bureau of Engraving and Printing and the 
Printing Office who get 30 days. 

Last year we lost considerable money through his method of cal- 
culating. To begin with, we lost January 1, 191 {egal holiday), Feb- 
ruary 22, 1913 (legal holiday), March 4 (legal holiday), besides annual 
leave of 21 days a month for Janu and February and 1 day for 
March, leaving us only 24 days annual leave for the year. 

Now, in nearly every instance those 24 days were taken from July 
1, 1913, to December, 1913, which, of course, was the end of that fiscal 
year, Now, this year he tells us that our fiscal year is changed and 
that it runs from July, 1913, to July, 1914, thereby counting all the 
leave we had the last half of last year as part of the leave of this 
year. In other words, he is giving us 30 days in 18 months instead 
of 30 days in 12 months, 

Do we not work hard enough to be entitled to those 30 days? Mr. 
Kram claims that we earn so much more money than before. True 
enough we do, but when you consider all the leave we lose we are 
not so much to the good. 

Mr. Kram tells us that the change in the fiscal year is by order of 
the Secretary of the Treasury, but at the Treasury the officials know 
noting about it; aud then, too, it is only the pieceworkers whose 
leave has been changed, the clerks’ fiscal year remaining the same, 
Why this discrimination? 

Another grievance—piecework, Why should women be made to do 
such nerve-racking work until at the end of the day they have no 
strength left? That is what piecework does. It is an incentive to 
speed one's limit just because there is a chance to earn a few more 
cents, little counting the great danger to one's health. 

Does the Government puts such a little value on a woman's health 
and life? Mr. Kram has to admit that it is nerve-racking work, and 
that in two years one’s health will be broken. 

Thanking you for your kindly interests and hoping you will be suc- 
cessful in bettering our conditions, I beg to remain, 

Gratefully, yours, 


Another operator wrote me this story: 


May 7, 1914. 
Hon. J. W. Bryan. 

Str: As one of those key punchers in the Auditor’s Office for the Post 
Office, I will state a few facts. 

Work on those machines will, in the course of a few years, cause 
many to be invalids for life. I am suffering with neuritis of the right 
arm, and I am only one of many. In one room alone 5 out of 10 have 
been to doctors for treatment already. Some suffer with the back and 
some with the head. 

In rd to leave, it Is juggled up so that one never knows what's 
what. me get paid for leave, but more don’t get paid. a sort of dis- 
crimination, it seems. Since we have on these machines many 
have lost some of their leave. I lost 10 days of annual leave and was 
not paid for 3 holidays; have had no sick leave in four years. Others 
have fared the same. When we were paid for leave we never got our 
average for the days we worked. For instance, if we worked 26 days 
in month, making $3 per day, the amount was divided by 30 da 
bringing the average down to $2.60 per ay, Some fine computing 
No doubt the amounts thus saved by the taking away of leave and the 
charge for errors at the rate of $30 per thousand is how the office is 
run on such an economical basis. We have to remain very still and 
never complain, for if one gets the enmity of the auditor all peace and 
Reppin’ is past for them. 

t is trne we have made a few more dollars; but what is that com- 
yara to health, 8 and peace. The way we are situated now, 
f one becomes disabled from the work on those machines, out they go, 
a dependent probably on some kin; a most deplorable outlook. For 
man's inhumanity to man makes countless thousands mourn. 

Yours, respectfully, 


— 


The following letter from a physician, Dr, Riley D. Moore, 
corroborates the statements made by the myriad of witnesses 
already cited and referred to: 


Wastineton, D. C., May 2, 191}, 
Hon. J. W. BRYAN, 
House of Representatives. 

Dear Sm: Replying to your recent inquiry, will say that for some 
weeks I had under treatment an operator of a punching machine in the 
office of the Auditor of the Post Office Department. 

Within a month after beginning work N pains developed in 
the arm, for which nothing but temporary relief could be obtsined. 
The condition seemed to be neither more nor less than a severe exhaus- 
tion of the muscles and nerves of the arm, and within a short time 
after giving up the position recovery was made without further 
treatment. However, I would not have expected such a ready recovery 
had the work been continued a few months longer, for conditions caus- 
ing severe and almost constant pain must sooner or later prove dis- 
astrous to the general health. I was informed that there were others 
in the office suffering from the same painful affection. 

In conversation with my patient gathered facts which might be 
of interest to you. A thin card would erumple in the machine and a 
thick one 8 the exertion of far too much force on the =~ to 
punch the hole, and that to do a reasonable amount of work on these 
machines, even if piecework payment were abolished, would still be 
torture to many operators. Personally I know very little of the rules 
under which the work is done. I have never seen one of the machines 
in operation and know nothing of their mechanism. It is quite prob- 
able that chan could be made in the rules fone their operation 
which might help to eliminate the severity of work, but it seems a0 
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less essential that the machines should be changed or some electrical 


attachment devised so that it would uire much less pressure on the 
ys to punch a hole through the ca thereby partlasty eliminating 
what is now a strain on the wrist and muscles of the arm. 

It does not take a psycho! 8 an economist, or an efficiency expert 
to know that the nearer ideal the working conditions the more 
contented the worker, and the more contented the worker the greater 
his interest and in his work. A few employers have already 
learned this lesson, and I hope those who oppose civil-service reforms 

1 come to see it. If ge ae employees get lazy and lose 
ambition, as some contend, it is the very best reason why Congress 
poong bring about the needed reforms which a few seem so strenuously 

to oppose. Encouragement and incentive are the forces productive of 
efficicncy; and if the latter is not of the highest, it should not be 
blamed to the perverseness of the Government employee, who is made 
of the same sort of stuff as that of which Congressmen are made, but 
rather to his working conditions. 

With best wishes for your success in ciyil-seryice reform, I am, 

Respectfully, yours, 
RILEY D. Moors, 


The Washington Post, January 1, 1913, had the following: 


WOMEN BROKEN DOWN BY MACHINES; UNITED STATES SURGEONS GO TO 
THEIR RESCUB, 

Punching machines employed in statistical departments of the man 
great factories, the last word in modern bookkeeping, have been pla 
under surveillance by the Federal Public Health Service because of the 
high percentage of nervous breakdown cases noted among the women 
ves. It was stated at the ent yesterday that an effort 
was being made to devise an electri 8 to operate the = 
relievin Mag ea of nen of the physical strain which h officials 
respon: tbeir nervous condition. 


IN USE IN DEPARTMENTS HERE. 

The 8 atin at peso in use in many United States 8 
departments. incl Post eli auditor's bureau. They roads wo 
the operators to press tn — numbered keys, which cut out co 
marks in the cards beneath. All figuring is done mechanically, — 

h marks guiding the thbulating mechanism, which is electrically 
Raven: Operators have complained of sore fingers, due to the pressure 
required on the punch keys. As the soreness spread to the arm and 
shoulder symptoms of nervousness cepa and often complete nervous 
breakdown has been the culmination. hoped an electrical device 
will minimize the physical effort 5 

This rescue of the United States surgeons never happened, 
for Kram objected. 

How can it be that Congressmen with brains and Learts and 
heads of departments will not believe this story. I have already 
stated that Auditor Kram has prevented an investigation of 
complaints filed at the health bureau against these punching 
machines, and the auditor has prevented investigation by the 
health bureau by interposing the question of jurisdiction. Let 
any Member interview the health bureau. Surg. Gen. Blue 
referred the matter to Dr. Rucker, and he appointed Dr. Carne 
to make the investigation. But to this very moment no investi- 
gation has been had, because Mr. Kram would not stand for it. 

But I was telling about my own visit. After I came out of 
this room I asked to go to the room where some 60 operators 
were at work, and Mr. Kram said he was afraid the department 
would not like that. “Why,” I said, “I am a Member of 
Congress and on the Committee on Reform in the Civil Service. 
Surely the head of the department wil] not object to my talking 
to the employees, especially piece-rate employees.” 

He thought otherwise; that while he himself did not object 
Mr. Burleson might object. I said, “ Well, I will phone him at 
once and tell him you do not object, but prefer me to get his 
permission.” He answered that he would prefer to phone. I 
then said to him that I would not go further with the matter 
if he objected, and he answered, “ Well, I do object.” That 
ended it, of course. 

After he completed showing me through the various auditing 
departments, I asked him to take me to his bookkeeping de- 
partment and allow me to interview the hookkeepers as to 
kicks from postmasters concerning the accuracy of the audit. 
He then censured certain bookkeepers, calling one by name, 
whom he called “ knockers,” but objected to my interviewing 
them. 

THERE IS NO END oF COMPLAINTS, 

On March 27, 1913. George B. Furman, a $1,600 clerk in his 
department,-now promoted to the Income Tax Division of the 
Treasury, wrote a letter to the Secretary of the Treasury con- 
cerning the— 

Deplorable conditions existing in the office of the Auditor of the Post 
Office Department. The mechanical tabulating system, coupled with the 
piece-rate basis of paying employees 

He wrote— 
has not only proven to be a failure, but has com pletely s demoralized the 
entire force. There is practically no organisation, and in face of all 
claim to the contrary, the first year's experience with the present system 
will net a loss to the Government of over $100,000. 


If zos will appošnt a committee to . the leading ener in 
private a bie oop out of the presence of the auditor, my statement will be 


I 3 never met Mr. Furman, but I have investigated his 
record and read this letter in the Treasury Department. I 
have published only excerpts from the letter. He has a splendid 
record as a clerk and has quite powerful political backing. 
Anditor Kram bas never caused the word 77 to be written 
across his pay envelope. 


On November 4, 1911, Auditor Kram wrote the Secretary of 
the Treasury, recommending promotion of Furman to 51.800 
clerkship on account of “efficiency.” Further, Mr. Kram says 
in the letter: 

His record for attendance and attention to duty is excellent. 
opinion, Mr. Furman is most entitled to this promotion when 85 
with other clerks of his grade. 

It was 16 months later that this efficient and competent clerk 
wrote of the “deplorable conditions“ in this office. 

The following statement was handed me by a former clerk in 
the 3 who is not now in the employ of the Govern- 
men 

Memorandum for the Secre z) 
: istration of the office of eie tor tie Pos Oh S 


Comparative statements showing cost of auditing money-order accounts 
during fiscal years 1912 and 1913. 
FISCAL YEAR 1912. 


1 Chief Division of Money Order Assorting._____.____ — 2. 250 
1 Assistant Chief Division of Money Order. Assorting------ 2. 000 
1 stenographer . —— 1. 000 
2 clerks in charge sections, at t 8840-2-22- 1, 680 
2 money-order searchers, at 8720 1.440 
10 clerks on eres WORK At) BT 20.3 e 
aß TTT De OTS 
& shenebhgers: at $720. ee ee 
24 Cost of executive force. 20, NT 
230 assorters and numberers, at 8700 161, 000 
— 
e tt ao 181, 970 
1 Chief Division of Money Order Auditing 2, 250 
1 Assistant Chief Division of Money Order Auditing 2. 000 
ee . OTs ETE 1. 000 
8 clerks in charge of rooms, at 81.600 12, 800 
3 assistant clerks in charge of rooms, at 81.400 4, 200 
16 clerks, examining credit sides, at 51.000. 16, 000 
6 clerks, examining debtor sides, at $1,200__ ai ES iT R 
3 clerks, at $900, dist — at ys ee OO 
2 messen, at $840.. — 1,680 
1 stray PANA EAS * 900 
i pearehera =o . — 900 
43 
Cost of executive force. 1, 630 
106 clerks, at $1,000, operating adding machines 106. 000 
Total cost of division 157, 630 
SS = 
Total cost Division of Money Order Assortingz . 181, 970 
Total cost Division of Money Order Auditing 157, 630 
Total for the two divisions____._._____...._..... 339, 600 
— 3 
- FISCAL YEAR 1913. 
1 Chief Division Money Order Asscrting._......_. 2, 250 
1 Assistant Chief Division Money Order Assorting...tmmc. 2,000 
34 clerks, at $1,000, grees Sem issued tabulatingz 34. 600 
1 clerk, directing gang punchingz , 200 
7 clerks, at $1,100, on gang 8 7. 700 
1 clerk, directing assorting machines 1, 600 
84 clerks, at $1. on assorting machines 40. 800 
1 principal bookkeeper, directing key-punching work______ 2,000 
89 clerks, at $1,000, on key-pt qorata machines — 89. 000 
1 clerk. directing key-punc! Work Ji 
25 clerks, at $900, on key-pune ing Bh chee 22. 500 
6 clerks, at 81.000. checking coupo 
7 clerks, at $1,000, checking arts ppi — 1911, domestic 
n A a a tag or as 7. 
24 clerks, at $660. checking coupons z — 13. 840 
8 laborers, at $660, trucking cards and file cases 5. 280 
240 Total cost of division 238, 770 
— — 
1 Chief Division Money Order Auditing 2. 250 
e — 1. 000 
1 clerk in arcs mails and flies . 600 
24 clerks. at 81.000. mails and flles - 24. 000 
1 principal bookkeeper, directing key-punching wor 2, 000 
50 clerks, at 81.000. on key-punching machines 50. 600 
Im r, at 8360. „„ 860 
1 2 975 55 paid TT 1. 600 
14 clerks, at $1,200. on paid tabula ting 16, 800 
1 clerk, directing examination paid tubulating 10 
34 clerks, at 81.000, examining paid tabulatingz . 34, 000 
i--messenget —— 2 . hate ene 360 
130 Total cost of divisſon . 135, 570 
Total cost Division Money Order Assorting. 238, 770 
Total cost Division Money Order Auditing____ — 133. 570 
Per annum cost of cards „„ 60. 
Per annum rental of 24 tabulating machines, at $29.50 
ELF ee RE a SE RTO Be Ree ee 8. 496 
Per annum rental 50 assorting machines, at $20 per 
TTT e eee eee 7. 200 
.. ( A ine S00, ONO 
Cost of system in vogue in 1913. per annum 450. O26 
Cost of system in vogue in 1912, per annum. 339. 600 
Increase in cost of new system cver old 110, 430 
The 83 auditor has claimed that the new system effected a sav- 


— * of per annum. In addition vee the. N enumerated 
r the new system there should be incl 

aoe * $450, 2 snd 250 key punches, at $25 mre $56,450 
COMMENTS. 

in the two divisions 


with 1912, is 


$ gang punches, at $75 


The reduced number of 


treated 
hereinbefore, in 1913 as ari aida oak 


not due to economy 
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of labor because of new system, but to the fact that in 1912 there 

were a number of quite inefficient clerks, and to the further fact that 
' under. the new system the elerks are overworked. 

Inquiry of bookkeepers in Division of Postmasters’ Accounts would 
develop that nearly all errors reported by postmasters under card 
Caden are well founded and that the office of the auditor has erred. 

nder the old system the reverse was true. 

More time is actually ired to audit under the card system, and 
the work is becoming more behind each day. 

The audit, regardless of cost, under present system is worth nothing, 
because not true, Accuracy is sacrificed in the attempt to make a good 
showing as to ae under the new system. Under card system no 
permanent record is left to check against. Cards for third quarter 
have been sold; those for fourth quarter. are being removed as fast 
as audit is completed. 

It has been stated that under the card system any account or money 
order desired could be located in 15 minutes. In truth many accounts 
are greatly delayed in getting placed, and not a few are lost. Money 
orders known to be in the office often can not be located for weeks. 
Five months were mre in auditing the issued or debit side of the 
third quarter 1912. It may be debit side of fourth quarter 1912 will be 
eard audited in four months, but never in less without material in- 
crease in force Card system costs more now, and If past arrears were 

shoved aside without audit and the force increased sufficiently to 
keep work current with an even start, the force engaged would be 
greater numerically than under the old system. 

One clerk recently remarked to the writer that he had some thirty- 
odd letters which had been lying in his desk, an accumulation of some 
weeks, to which he could not reply because money orders and accounts 
necessary to replies could not be located under the new system. 

Another clerk remarked that while under the old system he could 
start to work on his money-order accounts as soon as received, under 
the new system they came to him so disarranged that it required four 
days to assort them. 

oney-order accounts now coming in are piled up for a week or two 

before being opened and boxed“ for the key punchers, and they will 
stay boxed for several weeks before they are “ key punched.” 

Recently a fire or burglary case came op for inyestigation. The 
money-order accounts involved were included under the law authoriz- 
ing the auditor to pass without audit the accounts from January 1 to 
ane 5. ae Result, allowance of postmaster’s claim without further 
nvestigation. 0 

Machines are out of order and dolng bad work about one-tenth of the 
time. A clerk recently told the writer he had m to carefully 
check an account against the cards and could find no error, cards hav- 
ing been correctly punched. Investigation disclosed that a small spot 
on one card had caused a machine to err to the extent of ee. 

Frequently two or three bunches of cards are gang punched for one 
office, when each bunch should have been gang punched for a different 


office. 

Tabulating and assorting machines spoil, by tearing and mutilating, 
many cards, which are not replaced. 

Much of the “record” work in tabulating is fake, i. e.. checking up 
receipts on large, usually correct offices by merely checking without 
making comparisons and additions. 

Day's work punching cards, about 2,200. Day’s work with adding 
machine on paid orders, about 15,000. 

To assort and number cards takes 11 handlings. Orders, 9 ergs 

Checking orders by adding machine about one-third as fast as by 
machine audit on issued side. Net results indicate old system quicker, 
more accurate, and can be operated with fewer clerks. 

Verifying a previous comment, a clerk writes: “ Under old system 

by postmasters in nine cases out of ten resulted in the auditor’s 
office being proved correct and the postmaster wrong. Now, under 
machine system, the office is wrong nine times out of ten.” 

A clerk writes: The machine audit has discovered only one-fifth 
of the usual number of double payments of money orders. Under old 
system there were about 30,000 per annum, averaging $$ each. Has 
business improved or is the new system at fault?” Same clerk writes: 
“Office is in the worst confusion in its history, and everybody is 
overworked.” 

Railway Mail Service travel allowance pay rolls for the quarter ended 
March 31, 1913, were andited on the basis of the tmasters’ figures. 
This, of course, is no audit. This work will continue to fall bebind 
without a substantial increase in force, x 

The administration has apparently accepted the statements of the 
Auditor for the Post Office Department at their face value. res 
and assertions in this memorandum have been carefully verified and 
are believed to be correct. It is not, however, asked or expected that 
they be accepted, but it is hoped that they will result in an unbiased 
investigation and verification. Such investigation should be independent 
of the anditor. The present castle of cards must inevitably fall of its 
own weight in course of time. If this memorandum results in a fair 
investigation, its statements will be confirmed and its purpose fulfilled. 
In investigating, clerks should be interviewed, having been first guar- 
anteed immunity because of telling the truth. It Is further suggested 
that if a bunch of a thousand money-order statements and the orders 
germane thereto were lifted and audited by a firm of expert accountants 
or other unprejudiced parties, that a wide discrepancy would be found 
between the true audit and the card-system audit. and that the state- 
ment that no true audit is now had would be verified. 

The writer is interested in the present administration, and this memo- 
randum is tendered in the hope that it may indicate the true condi- 
tion of affairs and result in remedial action before conditions become 
a matter of public knowledge. Lich dott Aj in no manner directed or 
governed by the auditor must inevitably have the desired effect. The 
pyri ie is prepared entirely without animus and with no self- 

eres 

In conclusion, I quote from another communication from a clerk: 
“Auditor procured insertion of paragraph 2, page 4, deficiency bill. In 
urging passage Secretary MacVeagh wrote committee: ‘Unless some 
such provision is made the auditor will be seriously embarrassed.“ 
(This paragraph, which has been hereinbefore referred to, authorized 
passage of accounts without audit of orders issued during first half 
of calendar year 1912.) 

The Washington Post of January 9, 1913, had the following: 
POST-OPFICE CLERKS IN REVOLT—WOMEN ORGANIZE TO EXPOSE AUDITOR’S 

“SWEAT SHOP ”—P PUT THEM ON “ PIECEWORK "—CIVIL-SERVICE LAW 

HAS BEEN VIOLATED THEY ALLEGE, SALARIES BEING SO REDUCED ONLY 

$55 A MONTH CAN BE FARNED—TEN SUFFERERS MEET AND OUTLINE 

SECRET PLANS FOR A STRIKE. 

Declaring that the Auditing Office of the Post Office Department has 
been converted into a “sweat shop” that would shame any factory 


conditions in the country and paying the blame directly to a new 


installed system of card punchi 


vate’ womens T tatito 0 21 t deals with money orders, 1 


female Government employees, met 
2 last night at the home of one of the Treasury employees and 
lald plans to expose what they termed the “unfair system” under 
which they labor, 

Threats were made at the meeting which insured the belief that, 
if necessary, drastic methods would be adopted by the women to gain 
their ends. It was hinted that the American Federation of Labor 
would be sought as a final refuge, and that if Congress does not do 
something to alleviate their sufferings the whole force will go on strike. 


AUDITOR KRAM IS BLAMED. 


The Sixth Auditor's Office of the Post Office Department, the one 
referred to in the complaint, is in charge of Charles m. The women 
claim that he has taken them from under the jurisdiction of the civil 
service and put them on “ piecework.” 

Under the civil-service rule the salaries in this particular depart- 
ment run from $600 to $900 per annum. Now, it is claimed, the 
women are lucky if they can make $55 a month. 

Further than that, the women claim that they have been deprived 
of their annual leave, which was granted by Congress and to which 
every other Government employee is entitled. omen under the 
supervision of Mr. Kram claim also that their physical being is 
——— by the punching machines, Which injure the ends of their 


CHARGED FOR CARDS SPOILED. 


For punching cards the women are paid $1.50 a thousand if the 
cards are perfect, but are charged $30 a thousand for cards spoiled. 

Each ecard must be punched 18 times, and the claim is made that 
some women were lucky if they can get a thousand perfect cards a day. 

Nearly all of the women who attended last night’s meeting have 
been in the employ of the Government for the past 10 years, and all 
of them have done service in the Auditing Department of the Post 
Office. Some had received $840 a year and others the full quota—$900. 


Panama Canal Tolls. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. THOMAS C. THACHER, 


OF MASSACHUSETTS, 
In tHe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Saturday, May 9, 1914, 


On the bill (H. R. 15280) making appropriations for the payment of 
invalid and other pensions of the United States for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1915, and for other purposes. 


Mr. THACHER. Mr. Speaker, I take this opportunity of 
calling the attention of the Members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives to a communication of considerable importance. I 
have just received from Massachusetts a letter addressed to 
Woodrow Wilson, President of the United States, and signed 
by 22 prominent Democratic members of the Massachusetts 
Legislature who voted in the Massachusetts Legislature on 
March 13 against the resolution seeking to pledge the Massachu- 
setts delegation in Congress against the repeal of the Panama 
Canal tolls bill, and who now renew their faith in the wisdom 
and correctness of the attitude of President Wilson upon this 
poce This letter was left this afternoon with President 

son. 

As a Democratic Member of Congress from the Common- 
wealth of Massachusetts, who voted to sustain President Wil- 
son on this question, because I believed that he was right, I 
take pleasure in bringing the following communication to the 
attention of the Congress. 


APRIL 15, 1914. 
Wooprow WILSON, 
President 1 775 United States, 
hite House, Washington, D. C.: 

The undersigned Democratic members of the Massachusetts Legis- 
lature, who voted in the house of representatives on March 13 against 
the resolution seeking to pledge the Massachusetts delegation in Con- 
gress against the repeal of the Panama Canal tolls bill, take this 
opportunity to renew our faith in the wisdom and correctness of your 
attitude upon that matter. 

Signed at the statehouse in Boston, April 15, 1914. 

P. Joseph McManus, nineteenth Suffolk district; John F. 
Doherty, ninth Bristol district; William Hickey, 
fifteenth Suffolk district; Henry J. Mahoney, second 
Middlesex district; John J. Lydon, fifteenth Suffolk 
district; Charles H. McGlue, fourteenth Essex district ; 
Leo M. Harlow, second Bristol district; William 0. 
Souther, jr., third Plymouth district; John E. Cuddy, 
jr., fifth Essex district: James F. Barry, second Hamp- 
den district; James J. Murphy, twelfth Suffolk district; 
Charles S. Lawler, twenty-fourth Suffolk district; John 
J. Reilly, seventeenth Suffolk district; John Ennis, 
fourth Berkshire district; Edward M. Hall, fifth Berk- 
shire district; Edward C. Bodfish, sixth Plymouth dis- 
trict; Morton H. Burdick. third Berkshire district; 
John P. Conroy, third Middlesex district; Herbert L. 
Rag; eighth Worcester district; Daniel J. Buckley, 
eighth ampden district; Charles A. Le Gro. first 
N distriet; Edward F. Harrington, tenth Bristol 
district. 
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Inspection and Grading of Grain. 
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SPEECH 
HON. LAWRENCE Y. SHERMAN, 


OF ILLINOIS, 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES, 


Friday, April 10, Monday, April 13, and Tuesday, April 14, 191}, 


ea tpt i ng at in nk vert! commer 
ont to 9 78 3 ä and Liassigention of grain, and 
for other purposes. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Mr. President, the discussion of Senate bill 
120 has proceeded somewhat and I wish to be heard while I sub- 
mit some observations in opposition to the bill. 

The bill undertakes tu fix commercial standards and regulate 
thereby contracts made in one State to be performed in whole or 
in part in another State. It is sougkt to justify this action by 
saying that it is analogous to the pure-food law, meat inspec- 
tion, the refusal to transmit lottery tickets through the mails, 
and obscene literature, or to suppress entirely crimes or what 
are likely to become crimes connected with the interstate com- 
meres of the country. Quarantine laws and pure-food laws are 
uniformly an exercise of the police pewer either by the Govern- 
ment or by the individual State. If it be sought to justify the 
provisions of this bill by the police power, it ought properly to 
fall within some of the prohibited things intended to be a part 
of the proper exercise of that power. The mere fixing of a com- 
mercial standard for merchandise or a desire to regulate con- 
tracts concerning an article which may be handled by an inter- 
state carrier merely to execute the contract does not justify us 
in invoking the police power of the Government through an act 
of Congress. 

There are a great many things that we might properly think 
are desirable, which still are beyond the power of Congress; 
and even if they were admitted to be within the power of Con- 
gress it would be inexpedient or unwise to exercise the power. 
If a commercial standard for the performance of private con- 
tracts be fixed for grain mentioned in this bill, there is no 
reason why the same power should not be exercised in fixing 
the standard of other kinds of merchandise. There is a stand- 
ard Government blanket, for instance, of a certain length and 
width and containing a certain number of pounds of woo! of a 
given kind. That makes the standard Government blanket. 
When we buy that blanket we know what it is; it is well known 
to the trade, as well known as many other standard articles 
of woolen manufacture. If a person, however, were to seek 
to invoke the power of Congress in order to inspect factories 
or the different stages of production and impose a standard of 
woolen blankets, he probably would find little support for the 
exercise of that power. 

It seems to me that it would be equally desirable at times 
to inspect the production of boots and shoes, so their standard 
might be fixed and manufacturers be required to produce up to 
that standard. Legislation has appeared to exclude unless 
properly branded a certain manufacture of footgear from the 
commerce of the country. Clothing might likewise be classified 
in the interest of honesty; shoddy could be separated from the 
genuine woolen article: a given grade of worsteds or woolens 
could, it might be insisted, be fixed with manifest advantage 
not only to the trade but to the purchaser and final user of 
those articles. I do not think, though, that it would be justi- 
fiable at any time to seek to invoke the police power in exercis- 
ing control of the manufactures; standards for the articles of 
merchandise named might be fixed without destroying the 
State’s power of inspecting the instruments of production wholly 
in its jurisdiction. 

It does not seem to me that there is any difference between 
a commercial standard in grain and other forms of merchandise 
of the kind I have described. nor in its inspection. The inspec- 
tion of grain is not a sanitary act; it is not required by the quar- 
antine laws; it does not materially affect either the purity or 
the healthfulness of the grain entering into the commerce of the 
country. nor is this bill sought to be justified on that ground. I 
can not see any similarity between the pure-food and meat-in- 
spection laws or the general exercise of the police power in the 
protection of morals or health or the prevention of crime and the 
proposed bill. The more I examine the subject, the more it 


seems to me as though the bill contains in some of its sections, 
notably in section 13, provisions that are manifestly beyond the 
regulatory power of Congress. Section 13 provides: 


Sec. 13. That the shipment or consignment of any grain aforesaid 
from any of the places mentioned herein to another State or foreign 


country without the same being inspected and graded as herein provided 
is hereby prohibited; but where grain has been once inspected hereun- 
der, and remains unmixed with other n, the same need not be rein- 

ed at the place from which it exported: Provided, however, 


PFG 

From the initial point named in the bill, section 13 prohibits 
the shipping of grain of the kind designated to any point with- 
out the State, whether to another State or Territory or to any 
foreign country. I should like to discover, for my satisfaction, 
as well as for the general information it might contain, under 
what authority Congress seeks to prohibit me or my neighbor 
from shipping an article of merchandise from any of these des- 
ignated points—Minneapolis, Chicago, Kansas City, and so 
forth—to any point outside the State or to any Territory or for- 
eign country? The bill does not invoke any police power known 
either to State or Nation; there is no authority to seize grain 
when neither quarantine regulations, public health, nor public 
morals are involved, or even to regulate its course of trade. 
Still this section, and the manifest spirit of the whole bill, is 
obviously not only to regulate a thing that does not call for the 
exercise of the police power, but to entirely prohibit it. 

It has been uniformly considered that the interstate-commerce 
clause of the Constitution. vesting power in Congress. is a regu- 
latory power, not a prohibitive power, over every legitimate 
article of commerce. Still this bill is prohibitory. One can not 
even raise his own grain, put it in the hands of a common ear- 
rier passing through any point designated in section 2, and send 
it to any point outside the State without being subject to pen- 
alties. This of itself indicates that the bill as drawn has ex- 
ceeded the lawful powers of Congress. 

If there were something in the character of the merchandise 
prohibited when not inspected that would be injurious to public 
morals or health, I could understand why this section would be 
justified. The mere fact that at one of these points named in 
the bill an inspector acting under State authority might consider 
corn or oats to be of No. 2 or No. 3 grade, and an inspector some 
place else outside of that jurisdiction might consider the grain 
to grade lower or higher, involves no question of public morals; 
it is a mere exercise of judgment on the quality of the article; 
it does not affect the health of the community. Any of the edi- 
ble grains for human food are not affected by the mere grading. 
If the grain were prohibited as an article of commerce because 
it had become unhealthful, because it had become musty, heated, 
or fermented in such a way that it might be improper to mingle 
it in the food supply of the conntry, it would raise a proper ques- 
tion for the exercise of the police power. Such grain might be 
made contraband of commerce. 

The police power is inherent in Congress. I think we can 
admit, for the purpose of discussing this bill, that in no place 
in the Constitution is any power of that kind vested in Con- 
gress, but it is an inherent power vested in every sovereign, 
whether it be the State or the National Government. No ques- 
tion of that kind, however, is involved. I do not understand 
that it is seriously contended here that this bill is sought to be 
justified on the ground that it will prevent unhealthful or dele- 
terious food products from entering into the volume of inter- 
state commerce. On the contrary, it is sought to be enacted eu- 
tirely on the ground that there is a difference of judgment us 
to the quality of grain. A controversy has arisen between dif- 
ferent authorities and different jurisdictions as to the commer- 
cial standards of grain and the exercise of judgment on its 
quality. 

Every State may inspect its own grain; that right is inherent. 
So long as it keeps within its own borders, in the production, 
the collection, or the distribution of grain, a State is possessed 
of plenary soverelgn power over it. 

There are principally three surplus grain producing States, 
some or all of whose representatives are seeking some regula- 
tion of this kind from their Viewpoint. all of whom could them- 
selves regulate within their own limits every pound of surplus 
grain produced. There is no reason why North Dakota could 
not, if she wished, make inspection laws of her own. She might 
thereby procure satisfactory evidence of the grade of her grains 
going into the general markets of the country, and thereby 
have something more than the mere testimony of alleged inter- 
ested witnesses. The witnesses for this bill criticize Minnesota 
and Illinois laws and inspection systems. North Dakota has 
not seen fit to help herself. Probably South Dakota is in the 
same classification of States, along with a part of Iowa. Iowa 
likely is a surplus grain producing State with no primary mar- 
ket within her borders, not, at least. a primary market as that 
term is understood in the grain traffic of this country. It does 
not affect Iowa, however, so materially, because Iowa very 
largely feeds to stock her grains, leaving but an inconsiderable 
percentage of them, compared with the total yolume of pro- 
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duction, to enter into the trade in the markets of that State or 
in the general markets of the country. These three States, 
however. are the principal surplus grain producing States, hav- 
ing no primary market within their respective borders. 

No reason is apparent why North Dakota could not create by 
act of her general assembly an inspection system, provide offi- 
cial inspections, fix her grades, and precure documentary and 
official evidence of the condition of her grain at the time it 
leaves her limits and enters into the general commerce of the 
country. This right can be extended further than is generally 
supposed. I think North Dakota, as well as any other State 
wishing to do so, could go so far as to prohibit entirely the 
shipping of grain without her borders unless it were inspected 
and graded in a certain way, the legislature having power to 
provide the details of that operation. It is very similar to the 
tobacco case, as I recollect, in the State of Kentucky, where it 
was provided that tobacco should be prepared in a certain 
form before it would be permitted to leave the boundaries of 
the State and enter into the general volume of trade. I cite 
this to show the wide scope of the State's power. The same 
reasoning would permit that action to be done by any State in 
the Union acting through proper legislative authority. 

The State, in every instance, has power to protect its own 
citizens by such legislation; and in every way that a legisla- 
ture may devise, the powers of the legislature are much more 
comprehensive than the powers of Congress. Congress acts 
under limited authority; we act only ynder granted power. The 
power lawfully to pass this bill must be sought either in the 
interstate-commerce clause of the Constitution or in the further 
power vested in Congress to fix the standard of weights and 
measures. If it can not be deduced from one or the other or 
both of these, the power does not exist, since this power must 
be a granted one to be exercised by Congress, unless it be de- 
rived from the police power, A State legislature suffers no such 
limitation upon its powers. It possesses full powers of sov- 
ereignty excert in so far as power has been granted to the Gen- 
eral Government or has been prohibited to the States by the 
Constitution of the United States. A State legislature possesses 
that power except in so far as the judicial and executive power 
of the State concerned has been vested in other departments. 
Subject to those limitations, a State legislature possesses, like 
the English Parliament, omnipotent power in legislative matters 
to do what it will with the persons and property of the citizens 
residing within its borders. So it seems to me that the States 
concerned, having full power, first ought to be called on to in- 
yoke the remedy. 

I do not think there well be any controversy between those 
who support this bill and myself about the necessity as well as 
the propriety of a uniformity of grades. Since I have begun 
to give this subject some attention, reaching back several years 
ago, it has seemed to me at all times that uniformity of grades 
is desirable. To go further, however, than uniformity of grades 
and attempt to secure the results desired in this bill by inspec- 
tion, it occurs to me. is going beyond the possibilities not only 
practically to be considered but even theoretically. Grades for 
all grain, in the first instance, will require uniform inspection. 
Uniform inspection requires uniform judgment. If there is no 
uniform judgment among men who are serving as inspectors, 
there will be no uniformity of grades. 

Uniform standards may be provided, as weights and meas- 
ures are fixed. Congress may by a general act applicable 
throughout the country fix what such weights and measures 
shall be. Such weights and measures thereafter for the articles 
sò covered are binding on all who buy and sell the articles con- 
cerned in contracts to be performed by delivery in weights or 
measures. So a standard of weights and measures becomes a 
method which all who are engaged in that business are re- 
quired to employ if contracts are executed by weights or meas- 
ures. It keeps them working on a fixed measure, a fixed weight, 
or a common basis. Inspection, however, to constitute a uniform 
grade of grain, requires the same quality of an article and the 
same kind of an article, the same intrinsic qualities, such as the 
physical characteristics of the grain. the moisture content, its 
purity or freedom from foreign substances, and involves the 
climatic and weather conditions under which it was produced 
and harvested and brought to its state and time when it enters 
the general market. Tese matters are ones that affect the 
intrinsic character of the article itself. They are ones t only 
an inspector skilled in that line can discover. It seems me 
that if the Government shall fix a uniform standard for the 
several grains mentioned in the bill, embracing the staple grains 
that enter into the general commerce of the country, it will have 
gone as far as it practically can. 

There are certain occupations impressed with a public in- 
terest. Among those are the common carriers of the country 


and the public warehouses. Without stopping to enumerate 
them, I think there are some eight or more States at the present 
time having well-organized, complete inspection systems of their 
own. In the State which I have the honor in part to represent 
more than 45 years ago the question arose as to the regulation 
of both those public utilities. That State was originally the 
theater of experiment in which the common carriers were first 
subjected to legislative regulation, and along with that went the 
regulation of public warehouses. These agencies in the gen- 
eral commerce of the country stood at the gateway of the grain 
trade, largely, if not entirely, at that time in the city of Chicago. 

A constitution was written in 1870 and adopted by the people 
of that State. It contained two articles covering the two 
agencies named. I shall not take the time to read from the con- 
stitution of that State, adopted in 1870, one of the two articles, 
but will ask that it be printed as a part of my observations. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection that may be 
done. . 

The matter referred to is as follows: 

ARTICLE 13. 
WAREHOUSES, 

1. All elevators or storehouses where grain or other property is stored 
for a compensation, whether the property stored be kept separate or not, 
arg kir peg pi one pe . and blie warehouse 

. 0 N 2 ubone w: 
situated in any town or ci OF ne less than 100.000 fababttants shall 
make weekly statements under oath before some officer to be designated 
— law, and keep the same posted in some conspicuous place in the office 
0 ch 8 and shall also file a copy for public examination 
in such places as shall be designated by law, which statement shall cor- 
rectly set forth the amount and grade of each and every kind of grain 
in such warehouse, together with such other property as may be E seat 
therein and what warehouse receipts have been issued, and are, at the 
time of making such statement, outstanding therefor, and shall on the 
copy posted in the warehouse note daily such changes as may be made 
in the quantity and grade of grain in such warehouse, and the different 
grades of grain shipped in separate lots shall not be mixed with inferior 
w Superior grades without the consent of tbe owner or consignee 


3. Owners of pro stored in ae warehouse, or holder of a receipt 
for the same, shall always be at liberty to examine such property 
stored and all the books and records of the warehouse in regard to 


such 8 

4. All railroad companies and other common carriers on railroads 
shall weigh or measure grain at points where it is shi and receipt 
for the full amount, and shall be responsible for the delivery of such 
amount to the owner or consignee thereof at the place of destination. 

5. All railroad companies receiving and transporting grain, in bulk or 
otherwise, shall deliver the same to any consignee thereof or any ele- 
vator or public warehouse to which It may be con ed, provided such 
consignee or the elevator or public warehouse can reached by an 
track owned, | . or used, or which can be used, by such railroa 
companies; and all railroad companies shall permit connections to be 
made with their track so that any such con and any public ware- 
Bonne, CORE SORE, OFCOM FOES AR DA FOnceed D77 Cue care OF sale 
raliroa 

6. It shall be the duty of the eral assembly to Il necessa 
laws to prevent the issue of false and fraudulent r e receipes 
and to give full effect to this article of the constitution. which shall be 
liberally construed so as to protect ucers and shippers; and the 
enumeration of the remedies herein named shail not be construed. to 
deny to the genera] assembly the power to prescribe by law such other 
and further remedies as may be found expedient or to deprive any per- 
son of aele „ A pon 6 k 
5 general assem ws tor e spection o grain, 
for the tection of producers, sbippers, and receiv: of grain and 
produce. Priconstitation, Tilinois, 1810. p. T4.) ve 

Mr. SHERMAN. This article referring to warehouses de- 
clares that they are subject to regulation by the general assem- 
bly. In 1871, followed later by some amendatory and supple- 
mentary acts which were found necessary to perfect it, a com- 
plete system of grain inspection was previded. It is a ware- 
house inspection. A person in that State may own grain, either 
of his own production or by purchase, and store it and make it 
an article of commerce without having it inspected by public 
authority. In that particular the grain oceupies the same 
ground that other merchandise does. The inspection made is 
for the purpose of fixing the grade when it enters a public 
warehouse and, with the certificate that goes with it, rendering 
its transfer easy and safe. Inspection fixes its character by 
grades before it loses its identity by mixing with other grain in 
a public warehouse. A warehouse certificate is conclusive evi- 
dence of title. It passes by transfer so as to vest, from the 
original holder, the title in the transferee. In the States having 
the inspection the public warehouse is subject to regulation by 
the legislature. They have uniformly provided for a board of 
warehouse commissioners, and usually jurisdiction over the 
railroads is conferred on the same board. 

Criticism is made by certain witnesses, who have testified at 
various intervals in committees and elsewhere, of the inspec- 
tion made by State authority. The criticism is especially di- 
rected at Chicago, at Minneapolis—probably the largest wheat 
market of the world—and at Omaha, which is comparatively 
a new market alongside of some of the older ones in the 
country, but, nevertheless, a rapidly growing and important 
market for certain of the great grain-producing areas of the 
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farming communities west of the Mississippi River. Kansas 
City and St. Louis are aiso coming in for a portion of this 
criticism, Duluth is included in the criticism; it is at the head 
of lake navigation during the open season—some seven or eight 
months of the year—making it an important point for shipping 
certain of the grains produced in large quantities in the North- 
west. I find by examination of the evidence that certain cities 
in Ohio are unsparingly criticized—Toledo and Cleveland. Buf- 
falo comes in for some of it; Philadelphia and Baltimore for 
more. 

These systems, created and sustained by the State, are not 
above criticism. No one knows better than I, so far as my own 
State is involved in the criticism, that some of the criticisms 
in past years have been somewhat justified. That the criti- 
cism is of such a character as to show that the inspection 
system of that State or any one of the States that maintain 
an inspection system ought to be destroyed does not follow from 
any of the evidence submitted. 

I find by reading the testimony of these witnesses that it is 
confined either to those coming from the surplus grain-produc- 
ing States, without primary markets, or to those that have 
become dissatisfied with the course of business uniformly 
pursued in the grain exchanges of the several States. The 
statutes passed pursuant to these constitutionally vested powers 
haye been developed by experience. I wish especially to refer 
to some of the statutes of Illinois. I do so because certain 
of the witnesses who testified, some five years ago, and some 
two or three years ago, are of the opinion that the grades are 
unworthy of confidence, and that the business tratisaction is 
but little removed from gross criminality. 

The statute under which the grain market in Chicago has 
been developed was enacted in 1871. It divides public ware- 
houses into three classes—A, B, and C. Class A includes all 
warehouses in cities of not less than 100,000 population. At 
that time it comprised but a single city in the State, namely, 
Chicago. In class A, further, in order to come within the clas- 
sification it is required that grain shall be received and mingled 
in the elevator in such a way that the identity of the grain is 
lost. Class B embraces all warehouses in which the grain of 
separate owners is mingled in such a way as to lose its identity 
in cities of less than 100,000 population. Class C comprises 
all other warehouses with which we are not immediately con- 
cerned in the examination of this bill. 

Warehouses of the kind in question are required to be licensed 
by the railroad and warehouse commission. Under the act of 
1871 the State began to license warehouses in Chicago, and later 
on the system was extended to other cities from time to time, 
as it was required as a result of the development of the grain 
trade and the growth of the cities. 

These licenses are granted by the board created by this stat- 
ute. These witnesses—and I shall not consume the time of the 
Senate by reading them in detail—invariabl; say that the rail- 
road and warehouse commissioners of this and other States are 
mere pawns in the game of politics; that they are footballs 
kicked about from one campaign to another, that rise and fall 
in the performance of their duty, subject to the vicissitudes 
and the fluctuations of party politics. This is the uniform 
criticism made by those who go farther. Some, however, do 
not go so far. Those who go farther intimate, or stop but little 
short of intimating, actual criminality, or, if not criminality, a 

very choice grade of rascality. 

After the license is taken out by a public warehouse there 
are certain provisions that govern the transaction of business 
by that warehouse. It is provided/that they shall not discrimi- 
nate in the storage of grain between owners or agents who 
apply seeking storage capacity. It is provided further that they 
shall receive up to their full capacity. The manner of issuing 
receipts is minutely provided for. The cancellation of the 
receipts upon the outgoing of the grain is provided for. The 
liability of the warehouseman can not be limited in a warehouse 
certificate. The delivery of the property is provided for. There 
is a separate bin provision under which the identity of the 
grain may be preserved, if the owner so desires. There are 
stringent regulations on the warehousemar. that he shall not 
interfere with separate bin receipts; that it shall be stated upon 
the face of the receipt so issued that it is a separate bin re- 
ceipt. Publicity in regard to the quantity of grain stored and 
the grades is secured by a section that requires the information 

to be posted in a public place in the office or some readily 
accessible place in or about the warehouse. There is a chief 
grain inspector provided. The chief grain inspector is placed 
under bond in the penal sum of $50,000. There are assistant 
or deputy grain inspectors. Each one of them gives bond in 
the sum of $5,000, The condition of the bond is that they 
shall well perform their duties as inspectors, The bond stands 


as a permanent security for all who may ttansact business 
with a warehouseman to indemnify them for negligence or 
any injury that may be inflicted in the wrongful performance 
of his duty. Moreover, out of excess of caution, anything that 
in the absence of a statute would be a common-lay liability 
is provided for in the statute, so that the common-law liability 
may not be limited merely by the enumeration of statutory 
remedies, 

Penalties are provided for violation of the act. A registrar 
of warehouse certificates or receipts is provided for, and his 
duties are fixed. The rates of storage are fixed at 1} cents per 
bushel for the first 10 days and half a cent per bushel for each 
10 days thereafter. This, by the way, is a maximum charge; 
it is not a minimum charge. It is a charge beyond which the 
public warehouseman can not go. 

The warehouseman is prohibited from mixing the grain of 
owners, Under penalties he may not tamper with the grain 
stored. Whether it be in bulk, where the identity of the grain is 
destroyed, or whether it be grain stored in separate bins, in no 
event can a warehouseman interfere with the grain. He can 
not mix it; he can not do anything with it to change the purity, 
the grade, or the condition, unless it be found that it is neces- 
sary to preserve it from destruction, as in case of accident or 
fire, or in case of changes occurring in the grain itself that 
make it necessary that it be handled or moved in order to 
preserve it. 

Weights are provided for by statute, so that there is no 
private weight that any shipper or seller into that market is 
obliged to take. There is an examination and testing of the 
scales by which the weights are taken. Under those weights 
no one ean go without a remedy. Under these regulations the 
grain is weighed and inspected. Misconduct of inspectors is not 
only a civil liability on the bond but as well is a penal liability, 
a misdemeanor, for any willful act done to the injury of the 
owner of grain so stored. In the event of grain being brought to 
a public warehouse by an owner or factor, it can not be de- 
posited or stored in a public warehouse until it is first inspected. 
This is the only obligatory feature of inspection—that it can 
not be stored in a regularly licensed public, warehouse unless it 
be first inspected by the inspectors provided in the act. This 
leaves private inspectors at full liberty to transact their busi- 
ness. It does not interfere with private contracts on grades 
or samples. It does not interfere with the buyer and seller 
fixing by contract any form of inspection or any grades or 
samples they may desire. 

I do not understand that an act of Congress can do that. I 
challenge the right of Congress, through any of the vested or 
granted powers given it by the only document that gives us a 
right to sit here and legislate, to interfere with my right or my 
neighbor’s right to make contracts for future or present de- 
livery, in any way I please, of grain I produce or buy. It is 
an unwarrantable interference by legislative power that seeks, 
when no question of police power is involved, to prevent my 
handling my property as I see fit, either within the limits of 
my own State or when I put it in the larger area of interstate 
commerce. I challenge the right under this bill and the power 
of Congress, when no question of public health or public morals 
or purity of a food product is involved, to interfere with the 
right of the producer and the shipper of grain to do as they 
please by private contract. There is nothing I can find that 
justifies, by such a bill as this, thrusting the legislative hand 
into the sanctity of a private contract into which I have en- 
tered, and undertaking to destroy the contract or to prohibit me 
from making it. 

We have seen in these late years a great deal of interference 
or attempted interference with the right of private contract. 
The courts have zealously upheld the right of private contract, 
and, except in cases relating to the public morals or the pub- 
lic health or some other well-recognized ground for the exer- 
cise of the police power, have uniformly declined to interfere 
with that right. Still this bill, in section 13, undertakes to say 
that grain that is in good condition and that may be manu- 
factured into a healthful food product, either for live stock or 
for the human family, shall not enter into the interstate com- 
merce of the country unless it be inspected and graded as pro- 
vided in the bill. I think it undertakes to do something that 
Congress has no power to do. Long ago, however. I adopted 
the principle of never arguing the constitutionality of a meas- 
ure before a legislative body. There is another forum to settle 
that, and in due time all of those matters can be reached in 
that forum. I only wish to argue against the propriety of the 
interference by Congress with the right of private contract in 
an article of merchandise inyolving none of the police powers 
of the State or Government. If, after the grain has been in- 
spected, an owner is dissatisfied with the inspection, he may, 
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through his agent or by himself, appeal to another authority. 
He muy. in the first inrtance, take it to the chief inspector and 
have the grain again examined and graded. 

I wish to place in the Rreorp here, without reading them, 
certain sections of the Revised Statutes of Illinois relating to 
the warehousing inspection and weighing of grain. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. In the absence of objection, it will 
be so ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


WAREHOUSES. 


An act to regulate public warehouses and the warehousing and inspec- 
tion of grain. and to give effect to article 13 of the constitution of 
this State. (Approved Apr. 25, 1871. In force July 1, 1871. 
1871-72, p. 762.) 

134, CLASSIFIED. 


1. Be it enacted by the pecple of the State of Tinois represented 
in the general . That public warehouses as defined in article 
13 of the constitution of this State shall be divided into three classes, 
to be designated as classes A, B. and C. respectively. 

135. CLASSES DEFINED. 


2. Public warehouses of class A shall embrace all warehouses, ele- 
yators, and granaries in which grain is stored in bulk and in which 
the grain of different owners is mixed together, or in which grain is 
stored in sach a manner that the identity of different lots or parcels 
can not be accurately preserved, such warehouses, elevators. or 
granaries being located in cities having not less than 190,000 inhabit- 
ants. Public warehouses of class B shall embrace all other warehouses, 
elevators. or granaries in which grain is stored in bulk and in which 
the grain of different owners is mixed together. Public warehouses 
of class C shall embrace all other warehouses or places where pro 
of any kind is stored for a consideration. (See Union Trust v. 
Wilson, 198 U. S., 530.) 

126, LICENSE, 


3. The proprietor, lessee, or manager of any public warehouse of 
class A shall be required, before transacting any business in such 
warehouse, to procure from the board of commissioners or railroads 
and warehouses a license permitting such proprietor, lessee, or man- 
ager to transact business as a poblic warehouseman under the laws 
of this State, which license shall be issued by said commissioners upon 
a written application therefor. which shall set forth the loeation and 
name of such warehouse and the individual name of each person in- 
terested as owner or principal fo the management of the same; or If 
the warehouse be owned or managed by a corporation, the names of 
the president. secretary, and treasurer of such corporation shall be 
stated: and the said license shall give authority to carry on and con- 
duct the business of a public warehouse of class A in accordance with 
the laws of this State and shal! be revocable by the sald commission- 
ers after full hearing upon satisfactory proof of any violation of law 
by such licensee, such proof to be taken in such manner as may be 
directed by and under rules to be established by said commissioners: 
but the action of such commissioners in granting or refusing such 
licenses and in revoking licenses may be reviewed by the circuit court 
of the county where such elevator or warehouse is located. (As 
amended by act approved May 24. 1907. In force July 1, 1907. L. 
1907, p 491. See 162, Munn v. People, 6 Legal News, 165, 173, and 
9 ib., 199.) » 
187. BOND, 


4. The person receiving a license as herein provided shall file with 
the board of commissioners of rallroads and warehonses a bond to the 
people of the State of Illinois, with good and sufficient surety. to be 
approved by said commissioners, iu a penal sum to he fixed by said 
commissioners. and which shall not be less than $10.000. conditioned 
for the faithful performance of his duty as a public warehouseman 
of class A. and bis full and unreserved compliance with all the laws 
of this State in relation thereto. (As amended by act approved May 
24, 1907. In force July 1. 1907. L. 1907, p. 491.) 


128. PENALTY FOR DOING BUSINESS WITHOUT LICENSE. 


5. Any person who shall transact the business of a public warehouse 
of class A without frst procuring a license as herein provided. or who 
shall continue to transact any such business after such license has been 
revoked—save only that he may be permitted to deliver proport: pre- 
viously stored in such warehouse—shall. on conviction, be fined in a 
gum not less than $100 for each and every day such business is carried 
on. (As amended by act approved May 24, 1907. In force July 1, 
1907. L. 1907, p. 491.) 


129. NOT TO DISCRIMINATE—WHEN GRAIN MAY BE MIXED—RECEIPTS, 


6. It shall be the duty of every warehouseman of class A to receive 
for storage any grain that may be tendered to him in the usual manner 
im which warehouses are accustomed to receive the same in the ordi- 
pary and usnal course of business, not making any discrimination be- 
tween persons, desiring to avail themselves of warebouse facilities— 
such grain, in all cases, to be inspected and graded by a duly authorized 
inspector, and to be stored with grain of a similar grade, received at 
the same time. as near as may be. In no case shall grain of different 
grades be mixed together while in store, but if the owner or consignee 
so requests and the warehouseman consents thereto his grain of the 
same grade mag be kept in a bin by itself. apart from that of other 
owners, which bin shall thereupon be marked and known as a “ sep- 
arate bin.” If a warehouse receipt be issued for grain so kept separate, 
it shall state on its face that it is In a separate bin, and shall state 
the number of such bin; and no grain shall be delivered from such 
warehouse unless it be inspected on the delivery thereof by a duly 
authorized inspector of grain. Nothing in this section shall be so con- 
strued as to require the recept of grain into any warehouse in which 
there is not sufficient room to accommodate or store it properly, or in 
cases where such warehouse is necessarily cl 

No grain shall be received into any private elevator or warehouse 
located In cities having a population of not less than 100,000 inhabit- 
ants until it shall have been inspected by a duly authorized inspector, 
and no 1 shall be delivered from sor such elevator or warehouse in 
cars or ts for shipment until it shall have been inspected out by a 
duly autborized inspector. Any proprietor, lessee, or manager of any 
warehouse or elevator who shall refuse or neglect to cause grain to be 
inspected as in this section provided shall upon conviction be fined 


in a sum not less than $100 for each and every offense. (As amended 
by act approved May 24, 1907. In force July 1, 1907. L. 1907, p. 491.) 


140. MANNER OF ISSUING RECEIPTS. 


7. Upon application of the owner or consignee of n stored in a pub- 
lic warehouse of class A, the same being accompani with evidence that 
all transportation or other charges which may be a lien upon such 
grain, including charge for inspection, have been paid, the warehouse- 
man shall issue to the person entitled thereto a warehouse receipt 
therefor, subject to the order of the owner or consignee, which receipt 
shall bear the date curresponding with the receipt of grain into store, 
and shall state upon its face the quantity and inspected grade of the 
grain, and that the grain mentioned in it has been received into store, 
to be stored with grain of the same grade by inspection received at 
about the date of the receipt, and that it is deliverable upon the re- 
turn of the receipt properly indorsed by the person to whose order it 
was issued, and the payment of proper charges for storage. All ware- 
house recetpts for grain issued from the same warehouse shal! be 
consecutively numbered, and no two receipts bearing the same number 
shall be Issued from the same warehouse during any one year, except 
in the case of a lost or destroyed receipt, in which case the new receipt 
shall bear the same date and number as the original and shall 
plainly marked on Its face “duplicate.” If the grain was received from 
raiiroad cars, the number of each car shall be stated upon the receipt, 
with the amount it contained; if from canal boat or other vessel, the 
name of such craft: if from teams or by other means, the manner of 
its receipt shall be stated on its face. 


141. CANCELING RECEIPTS, 


8. Upon the delivery of sie from store upon any receipt, such 
receipt shall be olainly ma across its face with the word “ can- 
celed,” with the name of the person canceling the same, and shall 
thereafter be void and shall not be put again in circulation, nor shall 
grain be delivered twice upon the same receipt. 


142. FURTHER OF ISSUING AND CANCELING RECEIPTS. 


9. No warehouse receipt shall be issued, except upon the actual 
delivery of grain into store, in the warehouse from which it purports 
to be issued and which is to be represented by the receipt; nor shall 
any receipt be issued for a greater quantity of grain than was con- 
tained in the lat or parcel stated to have been received; nor shall 
more than one receipt be issued for the same lot of in, except in 
cases where receipts for a part of a lot are desi and then the 
aggregate receipts for a particular lot shall cover that lot and no more, 
In cases where a part of the grain represented by the receipt is 
delivered out of store and the remainder left a new receipt may be 
issued for such remainder; but such new receipt shall bear the same 
date as the original and shall state on its face that it is balance of 
receipt of the original number, and the receipt upon which a part has 
been delivered shall be canceled in the same manner as if it had all 
been delivered. In case it is desirable to divide one receipt into two or 
more, or in case it be desirable to consolidate two or more receipts 
into one, and the warehouseman consent thereto, the original receipt 
shall be canceled the same as if the grain had been delivered from 
store, and the new receipts shall express on their face that they are 
parts of otber receipts or a consolidation of other receipts, as the case 
may be, and the numbers of the original receipts shall also appear 
upon the new ones issued as explanatory of the change, but no con- 
solidation of receipts of dates differing more than 10 gaye shall be 
permitted, and all new receipts issued for old ones canceled, as herein 
provided, shall bear the same dates as those y issued, as near 


as may be. 
143, NOT TO LIMIT LIABILITY. 


10. No warehouseman in this State shall insert in any receipt issued 
by him any language in anywise limiting or modifying his liabilities or 
responsibility as imposed by the laws of this State. 

144. DELIVERY OF PROPERTY. 


11. On the return of any warehouse receipt issued by him, properly 
Indorsed, and the tender of all proper charges upon the property repre- 
sented by it, such property shall be immediately deliverable to tho 
holder of such receipt. and it shall dot be subject to any further 
charges for storage after demand for such delivery shall have been 
made. Unless the property tepresented by such receipt shall be deliv- 
ered within two business bonrs after such demand shall have been 
made. the warehouseman in default shall be liable to the owner of such 
receipt for dama for snch default, in the sum of 1 cent per bushel, 
and in addition thereto 1 cent 3 busbel for each and every day of such 
neglect or refusal to deliver: Provided, That no warebonseman shal! be 
held to be in default in delivering if the property is delivered in the 
order dem: and as rapidly as due diligence, care, and prudence will 
justify. 


145. POSTING GRAIN IN STORE—STATEMENT TO REGISTRAR—DAILY PUBLI- 
CATION—CANCELED RECEIPTS. 


12. The warehouseman of every public warehouse of Class A shall 
on or before Tuesday morning of each week, cause to be made out and 
shall keep posted up in the business office of his warehouse in a con- 
spicuous place, a statement of the amount of each kind and grade of 

in in store in his warehouse at the close of business on the previous 
Saturday, and shall also on each Tuesday morning render a similar 
statement, made under oath before some officer authorized by law to 
administer oaths, by one of the principal owners or operators thereof, 
or by the bookkeeper thereof, having personal knowledge of the facts, 
to the warehouse hike peor appointed as hereinafter provided. They 
shall also be requi to furnish dally to the same registrar a correct 
statement of the amount of each kind and grade of grain received in 
store in such warehouse on the previous pay. also the amount of each 
kind and grade of grain delivered or shipped by such warehouseman dur- 
ing the previous day, and what warehouse mepu have been canceled, 
upon which the grain has been delivered on such day, giving the num- 
ber of each receipt and amount, kind, and grade of grain received and 
shipped upon each; also how much grain, if any, was so delivered’ or 
snipped and the kind and grade of it, for which warehouse receipts bad 
not n issued, and when and bow such unreceipted grain was received 
by them; the aggregate of such reported cancellations and delivery of 
unreceipted grain, corresponding in amount, kind, and de with the 
amount so reported, delivered, or shi hey shall also at the same 
time report what recetpts, it any, fave been canceled and new ones 
issued in their stead as berein provided for. And the warehouseman 
making such statements sball. in addition, furnish the said registrar 
any further information, regarding such receipts, issued or cancel 
that may be necessury to enable to keep a full and correct reco 
of all receipts issued and canceled, and of grain received and delivered, 
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146. APPOINTMENT OF CHIEF INSPECTOR, 


14. (1) It.shall be the duty of the governor to appoint, by and with 
the advice and consent of the Senate, a suitable person who shall not be 
a member of the board of trade, and who shall not be interested either 
chi or indirectly in any warehouse in this State, a chief inspector 
of grain for the entire State of Illinois, who shall hold his office for a 
term of two years, unless sooner removed, as hereinafter provided; the 
office of said chief inspector of grain shall be In the city of Chicago. 

(2) Duty of chief inspector: It shal! be the sole of such chief in- 
spector of grain to have a general supervision of the inspection of in, 
as required by this act or laws of this State, under the advice and imme- 
diate directicn of the board of commissioners of railroads and ware- 
houses, also to have general supervision over all deputy inspectors now 
appointed or hereafter to be appointed. 

(3) Deputy inspectors: The said chief inspector shall have the 
authority to appoint, upon the approval of the rd of commissioners 
of railroads and warehouses, such suitable persons in sufficient numbers 
to act as deputy inspectors, who shall not be members of the board of 
trade nor interested In any warehouse, and also such other employees 
as may be necessary to properly conduct the business of his office; but 
no deputy inspector shall be appointed for or assigned to duty In any 
city or county in which is located one or more elevators of class B, ex- 
cept upon a uest for such action by the county commissioners or 
board of 5 sors of the county in which such warehouse or ware- 
houses are located. such ng ain to be made to the railroad and ware- 
house commissioners; and in cities or counties wherein a deputy in- 
28 may be appolnted or assigned to duty no person other than such 

leputy inspector shall inspect or grade any grate without being liable to 
Syd vig es provided In section 20 of this act. 

(4) When inspector to take oath and give bond: The chief inspector 
of grain shall. upon entering — — the duties of his office. be required 
to take un oath as in cases of other officers, and he shall execute a bond 
to the people of the State of Illinois in the penal sum of $50.000. with 
sureties to be approved by the board of commissioners of railroads and 
warehouses, with a condition therein that he will faithfully discharge 
the duties of his said office as chief inspector of grain according to law 
and the rules and regulations prescribing his duties; and that he will 
pay all lawful damages to any person or persons who may be injured 

y reason of his neglect, refusal, or failure to legally comply with the 
law and the rules and regulations aforesaid. 

(5) Deputy inspector—Oath—Bond: And each deputy inspector shal! 
take a like oath and execute a bond in the penal sum of $5.000 when 
appointed with like conditions. and to be approved in like manner as is 

rovided in case of the chief Inspector-of grain, which said bonds shall 
filed in the office of said commissioners: and snit may be brought 
upon said bond or bonds In any court having jurisdiction thereof, in 

e county where the plaintiff or defendant resides, for the use of the 
person or persons Injured. 

(6) Rules for government of inspectors: The chief inspector of grain 
and all deputy inspectors of grain and other employees in connection 
therewith shall be governed in their respective duties by such rules and 
regulations as may be prescribed by the board of commissioners of rail- 
roads and warehouses: and the said board of commissioners shall bave 
full power to make all proper rules and regulations for the inspection 
of grain, and shall also have power to fix the rate of charges for the 
inspection of grain and the manner in which the same shall be col- 
lected, which charges shall be regulated in such manner as will, in the 
judgment of the commissioners, produce sufficient revenue to meet the 
Necessary expenses of the sefvice of inspection, but the revenues received 
from any such inspection in any county or city shall in no event be 
used to pay deficit in any other connty or city. 

(7) Compensation: It shall be the duty of the board of commissioners 
to fix the amount of compensation to be paid to the chief inspector. 
deputy inspectors. and all other persons 1 in the inspection 
service, and prescribe the time and manner of their payment. 

(8) Appointment of warehouse registrar: The board of commissioners 
of railroads and warehouses are hereby authorized to appoint a suit- 
able person as warenouse registrar and such assistants as may be deemed 
necessary to perform the duties imposed upon such registrar by the 
provisions of this act. 

(9) Board of commissioners to exercise general supervision: The 
said board of commissioners shall have and exercise a general super- 
vision and control of such appointees, shall prescribe their respective 
duties, shall fix the amount of their compensation and the time and 
manner of its payment. 

(10) Penalty for violating act: Upon the complaint. in writing, of 
any person of the sald board of commissioners, supported by reasonable 
and satisfactory proof, that any person appointed or employed under 
the provisions of this section bas violated any of the rules prescribed 
for his government. has been guilty of anz improper official act, or 
has been found insufficient or vor inion ‘or the duties of his posi- 
tion, such person shall be immediately removed from his office or em- 

loyment by the same authority that appointed him, and his place shall 
filled, if necessary, by a new appointment; or. in case it shall be deemed 
necessary to reduce the number of persons so appointed or employed, 
their term of service shall cease under the orders of the same authority 
by which they were appointed or employed. 

(11y Necessary expenses of inspection of grain: All necessary ex- 
penses incident to the Inspection of grain and to the office of registrar. 
economically administered, including the rent of suitable offices, shall 
be deemed expenses of the inspection service and shall be inclnded in 
the estimate of expenses of such inspection service and shall be paid 
from the funds collected for the same. (As amended by act approved 
May 24, 1907. In force July 1, 1907. L. 1907, p. 491.) 


147. RATES OF STORAGE. 


15. Every warehouseman of public warehouses of class “A” shall be 
required, during the first week in January of each year, to publish in 
one or more of the newspapers (daily, if there be such) published in 
the city in which such warehouse is situated, a table or schedule of 
rates for the storage of grain in his warehouse during the ensuing 
year, wbicb rates shall not be increased, except as provided for in sec- 
tion 16 of this act, during the year; and such published rates, or an 
published reduction of them, shall apply to all grain recelved into suc 
warehouse from any rson or source, and no discrimination shall be 
made, directly or Indirectly, for or against any charges made by such 
warehouseman for the storage of grain. The maximum charge for 
storage and handling of grain, including the cost of receiving and deliver- 
ing, shall be, for the first 10 ae or part thereof, 14 cents per bushel, 
and for each 10 days or part thereof after the first 10 days one-half 
of 1 cent per bushel: Provided, however, That grain =P or liable to 
oarl damage, as indicated by its inspection when received, may be 
su 


to 2 cents per bushel storage for the first 10 days and for each 


additional 5 days or 
ei 5 
such warehouse prior to the Ist of 
or implied contract to pay and — 
those prescribed by law, or where it has been receſved under any custom 


rt thereof not exceeding one-half of 1 cent 

Provided further, That where grain —.— been received in ane 
arch, 1877, under any express 

rates of storage different from 


e prior to said day 


to or receive rates of st d 
from the rates fixed by law, it dian ng fle deen 


be lawful for any owner or manager 
8 8 Tena 99 gach agree or customary 

3 s amen y act approvi ay 21. 1877. In force July 1, 
1877. L. 1877, p. 169; Legal News Ed, p. 153.) ay 
148. LOSS BY FIRE—HEATING—ORDER OF DELIVERY—GRAIN OUT OF CONDI- 
TION. 


16. No public-warehouse man shall be held responsible for any loss or 
damage to propery by fire while in his custody, provided reasonable care 
and vigilance exercised to protect and preserve the same; nor shall 
he be held lable for damage to grain by heating, if it can be shown that 
he has exercised proper care in handling and storing the same and that 
such heating or damage was the result of causes beyond his control; 
and, in order that no such injustice may result to the holder of grain in 
any public warehouse of classes A and B, it shall be deemed the duty of 
such warehouseman to Papos of, by delivery or shipping, in the ordi- 
nary and legal manner so delivering, that grain of any particular 
eae which was first received by them or which has been for the longest 
time in store in his warehouse; and, unless public notice has been given 
ee portion or grain in 1 55 aes of onirin or 

5 rebouseman sha ver grain o t a) to 
that received by bim on all receipts as 228 th canes 8 
any warehouseman of classes A or B shall discover that any portion of 
the grain in his warehouse is out of condition. or becoming so, and it Is 
not in his power to preserve the same, he shall immediately give public 
notice, by advertisement in a daily newspaper in the city In which such 
warehouse is situated, and by posting a notice in the most public place 
(for such purpose) in such city, of its actual condition, as near as he 
can ascertain it; shall state in such notice the kind and grade of the 
grain and the bins in which it is stored, and shall also state In such 
notice the receipts outstanding upon which such grain will be delivered 
giving the numbers, amounts, and dates of each, which receipts shall 
those of the oldest dates then in circulation or uncanceled, the in 
represented by which has not previously been declared or recelpted for 
as out of condition; or if the grain longest in store has not been re- 
celpted for, he shall so state, and give the name of the party for whom 
such in was stored, the date it was received, and the amount of it; 
and the enumeration of receipts and identification of grain so discred- 
ited shall embrace, as near as may be, as great a quantity of grain as is 
contained in such bins; and such grain shall be delivered upon the re- 
turn and cancellation of the receipts, and the unreceipted grain upon the 
request of the owner or person in charge thereof. Nothing herein con- 
tained shall be held to relieve the said warehouseman from exercising 
proper care and vigilance in preserving such grain after such publica- 
tion of its condition; but such grain shall be kept separate and apart 
from all direct contact with other grain and sball not be mixed with 
other grain while in store in such warehouse. Any warehouseman guilt 
of any act or neglect the effect of which is to depreciate property stor 
in the warebouse under his control shall be held responsible as at com- 
mon law or upon the bond of such warehouseman, and in addition 
thereto the license of snch warehouseman. if bis warebouse be of class 
A, shall be revoked. Nothing in tbis section shall be so construed as 
to peron any warehouseman to deliver any grain stored in a special bin 
or by itself, as provided in this act, to any but the owner of the lot, 
whether the same be represented by a warehouse receipt or otherwise. 
In case the grain declared out of condition, as herein provided for. shall 
(not) be removed from store by the owner thereof within two months 
from the date of the notice of its being ont of condition. it shall be 
lawful for the warehouseman where the grain is stored to sell the same 
at public auction, for account of said owner, by giving 10 days’ public 
notice, by advertisement In a newspaper (daily. if there be such) pub- 
lished in the city or town where such warehouse is located. 
149. TAMPERING WITH GRAIN STORED—PRIVATE BINS—DRYING, CLEANING, 
MOVING. 


17. It shall not be lawful for any ponn warehouseman to mix ang 
grain of different grades together, or to select diferent qualities of the 
same grade for the purpose of storing or delivering the same, nor shall 
he. attempt to deliver grain of one grade for another, or in any way 
tamper with grain while in his possession or custody, with a view of 


securin sny profit to himself or eee other person, and In no case, 
even o gra n stored in a separate bin, shall he be permitted to mix 
grain of different grades together while in store. He may, however, on 


request of the owner of any grain stored in a 
to dry, clean, or otherwise improve the condition or value of any such 
lot of grain, but in such case ſt shall only be delivered as such separate 
lot or as the grade it was originally when received by him, without 
reference to the grade it may be as improved by such process of drying 
or cleaning. Nothing in this section, however, shall prevent any ware- 
houseman from moving grain while within his warehouse for its preser- 
vation or safe-keeping. 
150. EXAMINATION OF GRAIN AND SCALES—INCORRECT SCALES, 


18. All persons owning property, or who may be interested in the 
same, in any public warehouse, and all duly authorized inspectors of 
such property, shall at all times, during ordinary business hours, be at 
full 1 — to examine any and all p rty stored in any public ware- 
house in this State, and all proper facilities shall be extended to such 

rson by the warehouseman, his agents and servants, for an examina- 
ion; and all parts of public warehouses shall be free for the inspec- 
tlon and examination of any . — interested in pro stored 
therein. or for any authorized Inspector of such property. And all 
scales used for the weighing of property in public warehouses sli: 11! be 
subject to examination and test by ae duly authorized inspector or 
sealer of weights and measures at any time when required by any per- 
son or persons, agent or agents, whose property bas been or is to be 
weighed on such scales, the expense of such test by an inspector or 
sealer to be pn by the warehouse proprietor if the scales are found 
incorrect, but not otherwise. Any warehouseman who may be guilty 
of continuing to use scales found to be in an imperfect or incorrect 
condition by such examination and test. until the same shall have been 
pronounced correct and properly sealed, shall be liable to be proceeded 
against as hereinafter provided. (See 179-180. “ Weigbts and Meas- 
ures,” ch. 147, No. 14; “ Criminal Code.” ch. 38, No. 101.) 


~ 151. GRAIN MUST BE INSPECTED, 


19. In all places where there are legally appointed inspectors of 
in no proprietor or manager of a pubiic warehouse of class B shall 
fe permitted to receive any grain and mix the same with the grain of 


rivate bin, be permitted 
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other owners in the storage thereof until the same shall haye been in- 
spected and graded by such inspector, 
152, ASSUMING TO ACT AS INSPECTOR. 

20. Any person who shall assume to act as an inspector of grain who 
has not first been so ese and sworn shall be held to be an impostor 
and shall be punished by a fine of not less than $50 nor more than $100 
for each and every attempt to so inspect grain, to be recovered before 
a justice of the peace. € 

MISCONDUCT OF INSPECTOR—INFLUENCING, 


Any duly authorized inspector of grain who shall be guilty of neglect 
of duty, or who shall knowingly or carelessly inspect or grade any 
grain improperly, or who shall accept any money or other considera- 
tion, directly or indirectly, for any neglect of duty or the improper 
performance of any duty as such inspector of grain, and any person 
who shall improperly influence any inspector of grain in the perform- 
ance of his duties as such inspector, shall be deemed 1 of a mis- 
demeanor and on conviction shall be fined in a sum not less than $100 
nor more than $1,000, in the discretion of the court, or shall be im- 
prisoned in the county jail not less than 3 nor more than 12 months, 
or both, in the discretion of the court. 
153. OWNER, ETC., DISSATISFIED WITH INSPECTION—HIS RIGHTS. 


21. In case any owner or consignee of grain shall be dissatisfied with 
the inspection of any lot of grain, or shall from any cause desire to 
receive his property without its passing into store, he shall be at 
liberty. to have the same withheld from going into any public. ware- 
house—whether the property may have previously bean consigned to 
such warehouse or not—by gy! notice to the person or corporation 
in whose possession it ma at the time of giving such notice, and 
such grain shall be withheld from going into store and be delivered to 
him, subject only to such proper charges as may be a lien upon it rior 
to such notice, The grain, if in railroad cars, to be removed there- 
from by such owner or consignee within 24 hours after such notice 
has been given to the railroa company having it in possession : 
vided, Such railroad company place tbe same in a proper and con- 
venient place for regen f and any person or corporation refusin; 
to allow such owner or consignee to so receive his grain shall be deem 
guilty of conversion, and shall be liable to pay such owner or con- 
signee double the value of the property so converted, Notice that such 
grain is not to be delivered into store may also be given to the pro- 

rietor or manager of any warehouse into which it would otherwise 
five been delivered; and if, after such notice, it be taken into store in 
such warehouse, the proprietor or manager of such warehouse shall 
be Hable to the owner of such grain for double its market value. 

154, COMBINATIONS, 


22. It shall be unlawful for any proprietor, lessee, or manager of 
any public warehouse to enter into any contract, agreement, understand- 
ing, or combination with any railroad company or other corporation, 
or with any individual or individuals, by which the property of any 
person is to be delivered to any public warehouse for storage or for 
other purpose, contrary to the direction of the owner, his agent, or con- 
signee. ny Violation of this section shall subject the offencer to be 
proceeded against as provided in section 23 of this act. 

155. SUITS. 


23. If any warechouseman of class A shall be guilty of a violation of 
any of the provisions of this act, it shall be lawful for any person in- 
jured by such violation to bring suit in any court of competent juris- 
diction upon the bond of such warehouseman, in the name of the people 
of the State of Illinois, to the use of such person. In all criminal 
prosecutions against a warehouseman for the violation of any of the 
provisions of this act it shall be the duty of the prosecuting attorney 
of the county in which such prosecution is brought to prosecute the 
same to a final issue in the name of and on behalf of the people of the 
State of Illinois. 

156, WAREHOUSE RECEIPT ASSIGNABLE, 

24. Warehouse receipts for rty stored in any class of public 
warehouses as herein Maescrived Shall be transferable by the indorse- 
ment of the party to whose order such receipt may be issued, and such 
indorsement shall be deemed a valid transfer of the property repre- 
sented by such receipt and may be made either in blank or to the order 
of another. All warehouse receipts for property stored in public ware- 
houses of class C shall distinctly state on their face the brand or dis- 
tinguishing marks upon such property. 

157, FALSE RECEIPTS—FRAUDULENT REMOVAL, 


25. Any warehouseman of any public warehouse who shall be guilty of 
issuing any warehouse receipt for any property not actually in store at 
the time of issuing such receipt, or who shall be guilty of issuing any 
warehouse receipt in any respect fraudulent in its character, either as 
to its date or the quantity, quality, or Inspected grade of such property, 
or who shall remove any property from store (except to preserve it 
from fire or other sudden danger), without the return and cancellation 
of any and all outstanding receipts that may have been issued to repre- 
sent such property, shall, when convicted thereof, be deemed guilty of 
a crime and shall suffer, in addition to any other penalties prescribed 
by this act, imprisonment in the penitentiary for not less than 1 and 
not more than 10 years, (Restricted as to receipts issued before Oct. 
8, 1871. L. 1871-72, p. 774. See Criminal Code, ch. 38, 124, 125. See 
200-295.) 

158, COMMON-LAW REMEDY SAVED. 

26. Nothing in this act shall deprive any person of any common-law 
remedy now existing. 

159. PRINTED COPY OF ACT POSTED, 


27. All proprietors or managers of public warehouses shall keep 
posted up at all times in a conspicuous place in thelr business offices 
und in each of their warehouses a printed copy of this act. 

160, REPEAL, 


28. All acts or parts of acts inconsistent with this act are hereby 
repealed. 


An act to amend an act entitled “An act to dy Sus public warehouses 
and the warehousing and inspection of grain, and to give effect to 
article 13 of the constitution of the State,” approved April 25, 1871 
in force July 1, 1871, and to establish a committee of appeal and 
prescribe their duties. (Approved Apr. 15, 1873. In force July 1, 


1873.) 
161, COMMISSIONERS TO ESTABLISH GRADES, 


1. Bo it enacted by the people of the State of Illinois, represented i 
ihe general assembly, That the board of st le and warehouse cous. 
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missioners shall establish a proper number and standard of des for 
the inspection of grain, and may alter or change the same from time 
to time: Provided, No modification or change of grades shall be made 
or any new ones established without popne notice being given of such 
contemplated change for at least 20 aya prior thereto by publication 
in three gany newspapers 5 in each city containing warehouses of 
class A: And provided further, That no mixture of old and new grades, 
even though designated by the same name or distinction, shall be per- 
mitted while in store. q 


162. COMMITTEE OF APPEALS, 


2. Within 20 days after this act takes effect the board of railroad 
and warehouse commissioners shall appoint three discreet and competent 
persons to act as a committee of appeals in every city wherein is lo- 
cated a warehouse of class A, who shall hold thelr office for one year 
and until their successors are 1 And every year thereafter a 
like committee of appeals shall be appointed by said commissioners, 
who shall hold office for one oe and until their successors arc ap- 
pointed: Provided, Said commissioners shall have power, in their dis- 
cretion, to remove from office any member of said committee at any 
time, and fill vacancies thus created by the appointment of other dis- 
creet persons, 


168. APPEALS—NOTICES, 


3. In all matters involving doubt on the part of the chief inspector, 
or any deputy inspector, as to the proper inspection of any lot of grain. 
or In case any owner, consignee, or shipper of grain, or any warehouse 
manager, shall be dissatisfied with the decision of the chief inspector 
or any deputy inspector, an appeal may be made to said committee of 
appeal, and the decision of a majority of said committee shall be final. 
Said board of commissioners are authorized to make all necessary rules 
governing the manner of appeals as herein provided. And all com- 

laints in regard to the inspection of grain and all notices requiring 
he services of the committee of appeals may be served on said com- 
mittee, or may be filed with the warehouse registrar of said city, who 
shall immediately notify said committee of the fact and who shall fur- 
nish said committee with such clerical assistance as may be necessar: 
for the proper discharge of their duties. It shall be the duty of sai 
committee, on receiving such notice, to immediately act on and render a 
decision in each case. (As amended by act approved June 4, 1907. In 
force July 1, 1907; L. 1907, p. 490.) 


164, COMMITTEE OF APPEALS—OATH—BOND—WHO MAY SERVE ON. 


4. The said committee of appeals shall, before entering upon the 
duties of their office, take an oath, as in case of other inspectors of 
grain, and shall execute a bond in the penal sum of $5,000, with like 
conditions as is provided in the case of other inspectors of grain, which 
said bond shall be subject to the approval of the board of railroad 
and warehouse commissioners. It is further provided that the salaries 
of said committee of appeals shall be fixed by the board of railroad 
and warehouse commissioners and be paid from the inspection fund, or 
2 party taki the appeal, under such rules as the commission 
shall prescribe; and all necessary expenses incurred in carrying out 
the provisions of this act, except as herein otherwise provided, shall 
be paid out of the funds collected for the inspection service upon the 
order of the commissioners: Previded, That no person shall be ap- 
pointed to serve on the committee of appeals who is a purchaser of 
or a receiver of grain or other articles to eye upon by said com- 
mittee. (As amended by act approved June 26, 1885, In force July 1, 
1885, L. 1885, Legal News Ad., p. 178.) 

165. “ REGISTERED FOR COLLECTION "—INSPECTION FEES, 


5. No grain shall be delivered from store from any warehouse of 
class A, for which or representing which warehouse receipts shall have 
been issued, except upon the return of such receipts stamped or other- 
wise plainly marked by the warehouse register with the words “ regis- 
tered for collection” and the date thereof; and said board of com- 
missioners shall have power to fix the rates of charges for the in- 
spection of grain, both into and out of warehouses, which charges shall 
be a lien upon all grain so inspected and may be collected of the 
owners, receivers, or shippers of such grain in such manner as the said 
commissioners may prescribe. 

178, CANCELLATION OF WAREHOUSE LICENSES, 


12. Said commissioners are hereby authorized to hear and determine 
all applications for the cancellation of warehouse licenses in this State 
which may be issued in 133 of any laws of this State, and for 
that purpose to make and adopt such rules and regulations concerning 
such hearing and determination as may from time to time by them be 
deemed proper, And if upon such nearing it shall appear that any 
public warehouseman has been guilty of violating any law of this State 
concerning the business of public warehousemen said commissioners 
may cancel and revoke the license of said public warehouseman and 
immediately notify the officer who issued such license of such revoca- 
tion and cancellation; and no person whose license as a public ware- 
houseman shall be canceled or revoked shall be entitled to another 
license or to carry on the business in this State of such public ware- 
houseman until the expiration of six months from the date of such 
revocation and cancellation and until he shall have again been 
licensed: Protided, That this section shall not be so construed as to 
prevent any such warehouseman from delivering any grain on hand at 
the time of such revocation or cancellation of his said license. And all 
licenses issued in violation of the provisions of this section shall be 
deemed null and void. 

179. POWER TO EXAMINE BOOKS, ETC. 

13. The property, books, records, accounts, papers, and proceedings 
of all such railroad companies, other common carriers, and all public 
warehousemen shall at all times during business hours be subject to 
the examination and inspection of such commissioners, and they shall 
have power to examine, under oath or affirmation, 5 and all directors, 
officers, managers, agents, and employees of any such railroad corpora- 
tion or other common carrier, and any and all owners, managers, 
lessees, agents, and employees of such public warehouses, and other 
persons, concerning any matter relating to the condition and manage- 
ment of such business. The commissioners, or any of them, in the 

rformance of their official duties, or any person specially delegated 
S the commission for that purpose. may enter and remain during 
business hours in the cars, offices, depots, and upon the railroads or in 
vessels, or in or upon any of the instrumentalities used by common 
carriers in and about the transportation of persons or property between 
points wholly within the State of Illinois, and may examine the books 
and affairs of such common carrier, and in all proceedings before the 
co! n under a complaint duly filed, or upon a proceeding begun 
by the commission upon their own motion, the commission shall have 
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power to 3 uire anon 2 attendance and the —— of wit- 191. NEGLECT OF DUTY—PENALTY. 

nesses and the pr on © books, papers, tariffs, co: agree- 6. In case an; rson, warehouseman, or railroad ti 
ments, and documents relating in any matter embraced wrai — 4 any of their Re Fal pe employees, shal! refuse or prevent the toremi 
3 or proceedi Information so obtained shall no 3 a weighmsster or either of his assistants from having access to 


n evidence or u im any other proceeding. (As amended 
approved June 10, 1911. Im force July 1, 1911. L. 1911, p. 471.) the weighing of — — OF ther prope * 3 ope es 
they shall fo 


180. MAY EXAMINE WITNESSES, ETC. — — ae 5 of this act; feng —— — sum aoe for 

4 ti lated in this act, or for ense, Teco an action , before any justice o 
the} Reun 8 Bo e ORAA parboant to this act, sald com- 57 peace, in the name of the people of the State of Ilinois, such pen - 
missioners shall have the power to issue subpenas for the attendance a8 | n. forfeiture to be paid to the county in which the suit is brought, 
of witnesses and may administer oaths. In case any person shall wil- all also be required to pay all costs of prosecution. 
fully fail or refuse to obey such su it shal be 3 du oeae i WEIGHING GRAIN IN BULK BY RAILROAD COMPANY. 

comm 

srl comet oan c's, eek, Ufa nd compl sc 
8 de lawfully 5 mar oF Kach commissioners; and th n force July 1, 1887. L., 1887, p. 253; Legal News Ed., p. 186.) 
said court shall have power to punish fo 
of refusal to obey the process and order of such court. 


192. ROAD RECEIVING FOR TRANSPORTATION SHALL FURNISH SUITABLE AP- 
PLIANCES FOR WEIGHING, ETC. 


1. Be it enacted by the people of the State of Illinois, represented in 
the if of the thir 


general assembly, 
15. Any person who shall willfully neglect or refuse to obe the y, That in all coun ird class and in 


rocess o; 


as therein required. shall be deemed guilty, of a 8 and | from initial points to another road for transportation to points, 
en 


iving the same for transportation to sald points 
or other connections leading thereto shall — suitable appliances 
for unloading, weighing and transferring such property from one car to 
another without mixing or in any way capers eae 
property so transferred, and such ey shall accurately weighed 
suitably covered hopper scales, which will determine the actual 
net weight of the entire contents of any carload of grain, mill stuffs, 
or seeds as a single draft, without gross or tare, and which weights 
shall always be given in the receipts or bills of lading and used as the 
VJVVFVVVFFFVVVVVVVVVVVVVVVVVVVVVVVVV ace grates 
an owners, or 8 of suc 
mill stuffs, or seeds so transported an transferred ni iry 
193, WHERE ORIGINAL CAR RUNS THROUGH WITHOUT TRANSFER, 


2. The practice of loading mill stuffs, or seeds into fore or 
connecting-line cars at the point from which the reign ot 
stuffs, or seeds are originally — or the run of original 
car through without transfer, shall not relieve the road making the 
contract to transport the same to its destination or connection leading 


thereto from weigh: and transferring such property in the manner 
aforesaid, — tae shipper, owner, oF agent of such grain, mill stuffs, 


194, LIABILITY OF RAILROAD COMPANY FOR NEGLECT OR FAILURE—PRO- 
CEEDINGS. 

8. Any railroad company neglecting or refusing to compl; me 
with ant and all of the requirements of elther sections . Tor 

act shall be liable in damages to Sie party interested, to be recovered 

by the party damaged in an action assumpsit, and such may 

roceed by mandamus gage any railroad company so refus! or neg- 

requirements of this act; and if the shi; ie 

owner, or agent of any such re TE stuffs, or seeds shall fall or 


16. Every railroad company or other common carrier and every 
officer, agent, or employee of any railroad company or other common 
carrier, and every owner, lessee, manager, or employee of any ware- 
house who shall 5 neglect to make and furnish any report 
ees in this act at time required, 

wfully hinder, delay, or obstruct said commissioners in the dis- 
charge of the duties hereby imposed upon them, shall forfeit and pay a 
sum of not less than $1 than 
be recovered in an action of debt in the name and for the use of the 
people of the State of Illinois; and every railroad company or other 
common carrier, and every officer, agent, or employee of any such rail- 
road 3 or other common carrier, and every e tay raw aya 

r, or a 

penalty for every period of 10 days it or he shall willfully neglect 
or refuse to make such report. 

483, ATTORNEY GENERAL AND STATE’S ATTORNEY TO PROSECUTE SUITS. 

17. It shall be the duty of the attorney general and the State's 
attorney in any county, on the request of said commissioners, to insti- 
tute and prosecute any and all suits and proceedings which they or 
either of Sem shall be directed by said commissioners to institute and 
prosecute for a violation of this act, or of any law of this State con- 
cerning railroad companies, other common carriers, or warehouses, the 
officers, employees, owners, operators, or agents of any such 8 
common carriers, or warehouses. (As amended by act approved June 
10, 1911. In force July 1, 1911. L. 1911, p. 471. 

184. IN NAME OF PEOPLE—PAY—QUI TAM ACTIONS. 


18. All such prosecutions shall be in the name of the people of the 
State of Illinois, and all moneys arising therefrom shall be paid into 
the State treasury by the sheriff or other officer collecting the same ; and 
the State’s attorney shall be entitled to receive for his compensation 
from the State treasurer on bills to be approved by the chairman of 
the commission and by the governor a sum not exceeding 10 cent 
of the amount rece! and paid into the State treasury as aforesaid: 
Provided, This act shall not be construed so as to prevent any 
son from prosecuting any qui tam action as authorized by law and of 
receiving such part of the amount recovered in such action as is or 
may be provided under any law of this State. (As amended by act 
approved June 10, 1911. In force July 1, 1911. L, 1911, p. 471. 

RIGHTS OF INDIVIDUALS SAVED. 


19. This act shall not be so construed as to waiye or affect the right 
of any 2 injured by the violation of any law In regard to railroad 
companies, other common carriers, or warehouses from a for 
his private damages in any manner allowed by law. ( 
act approved June 10, 1911. In force July 1, 1911. L. 1911, p. 471. 


STATE WEIGHMASTERS. 


An act to provide for the appointment of State weighmasters. (A 
roved June 23, 1883. In force July 1, 1883. 1883, p. 172; 
gal News Ed., p. 137.) 
188. WHIGHMASTER—APPOINTMENT or. 

1. Be it enacted by the people of the State of Ilinois, represented in 
the general esoombiy, That there ll be appointed by the railroad and 
warehouse commissioners in all cities where there is State inspection 
of grain a State weighmaster and such assistants as shall be necessary, 


187. DUTIES OF. 


2, Said State hmaster and assistants shall, at the places afore- 
said, supervise and have exclusive control of the weighing of grain and 
other property which may be subject to inspection, and the . — — 
of scales and the action and certificate of such wei aster and assist- 
ants in the discharge of their aforesaid duties shall be conclusive upon 
all parties in interest. 


8 with the provisions of this a 
confer Ay 

sioners of this State shall be applicable in the conduct of any legal 
proceeding commenced such commissioners under this act. 


2 195. PENALTY, HOW RECOVERED. 


4. Any railroad company 80 ot or neglecting as aforesaid shall 
be liable to a penalty of not less than $100 nor more than $500 for each 
neglect or refusal as aforesaid, to be recovered in an action of assum: 

in the name of the people the State of Illinois for the use of the 
ay Be which such act or acts of neglect or refusal shall occur, and it 
shall the duty of the railroad and warehouse commissioners to cause 
prosecutions for such penalties to be instituted and prosecuted. 


{At this point Mr. Suermaw yielded the floor for the day.! 
Monday, April 13, 1914. 


Mr. SHERMAN. Mr. President, I will resume where I left 
off on Friday last. 

The points at which the grain trade has developed have been 
established through the natural and artificial advantages that 
have grown up in the course of years. The Kansas City grain 
trade has come with the development of the West and South- 
west. Along with the settlement of the country the facilities 
of the common carriers have increased correspondingly to keep 
pace with the demands of freight moving. The same can be said 
of all the points of the West and Middle West. The city of 
Chicago has built her grain trade from 1848 or 1850, when it 
was comparatively nothing to its present volume. Some 48 
lines of steam road come in and depart from this point alone. 
In the northwestern grain market Chicago has grown not only 
because of these carriers, Mr. President, but because of the 
natural course of trade incident to the advantages of location. 
It is the central point of a large production area. It is at one 
of the points of Lake transportation. It gives for eight months 
of the year the advantages of water-borne freight east on the 
Lakes. This is materially cheaper than either railway trans- 
portation or by way of ocean freight. The transportation on the 
Lakes is appreciably cheaper than that on the ocean because 
of the low cost of operation, as well as the low expense of the 
original cost of the boats carrying the merchandise. These 
several reasons have developed Chicago, as well as Minneapolis, 
Duluth, Indianapolis, Toledo, Cleveland, Erie, Buffalo, Phila- 
delphia, Baltimore, and other points where the grain trade has 
a tendency naturally to collect itself and avail itself of the 
transportation advantages. 


188. FIX FEES. 


g. The board of railroad and warehouse commissioners shall fix the 
fees to the d for the weig of frain or other property, which fees 
shall be paid equally by all es Interested in the purchase and sale 
of pr weighed or scales inspected and tested. 

189. WEIGH MASTER —QUALIFICATIONS—BOND—COMPEN SATION, 

4. Said State weighmaster and assistants shall not be a member of 
any board of trade or association of like character; they shall give 
bonds in the sum of $5,000, conditioned for the faithful discha of 
their duties, and shall receive such compensation as the board of rail- 
road and warehouse commissioners shall determine. 

190. MAY ADOPT RULES, 


5. The raflroad and warehouse commissioners shall adopt such rules 
and regulations for the weighing of grain and other property as they 
shall deem proper. 
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The grain exchange is likewise a natural development. I do 
not subscribe to the idea so often expressed that a grain ex- 
change is necessarily a hostile organization to the producer or 


the consumer of the commodity handled. If the grain ex- 
changes of the country, known by various names, such as boards 
of trade, chambers of commerce, and the like, were absolutely 
prohibited, either by State or Federal law, it would not change 
the course of business; it would only make the transaction of 
business a great deal more inconvenient and injure the producer 
by impairing the markets. 

A board of trade is at all times a place where the buyer and 
the seller meet mutually to accommodate themselves to the 
transaction of the several lines of business in which they are 
engaged. It is a market place. The board of trade or the mer- 
chants’ exchange in St. Louis or Chicago, as the case may be, 
together with other exchanges of a like kind, are only places 
for the transaction of business conveniently. The membership 
is composed of those engaged in the grain trade. The board 
of trade itself in Chicago transacts no business; it has no 
responsibility for the contractural acts of its members. It was 
not organized for the purpose of conducting business; it was 
organized as a place where the factors, the commission men, 
or by whatever name they may be denominated, habitually 
meet and transact their business. It enjoins on its members 
honesty, responsibility, and fair dealing. The members sell and 
they buy during certain hours. This convenience is furnished 
by the board of trade. It is true it is incorporated and has 
been the subject of a great deal of adverse criticism. It has 
encountered the evil opinion for a good many years of certain 
witnesses who have investigated it or sought to investigate it, 
and who have testified before committees, either general or 
special, both of State legislatures and of Congress. These wit- 
nesses have various opinions, generally hostile, when they are 
called for the purpose of breaking down the board of trade. I 
shall not criticize the motives of these witnesses. All I shall 
try to do is to present these places of exchange in their proper 
light in this regard. 

The Board of Trade of Chicago was organized in 1858, and 
has been a body corporate since that time. It exists by virtue 
of an act of the Legislature of IIlinois. The various grain ex- 
changes of the country in other States have been organized in 
like manner. They. have that corporate existence in order, 
first, to declare the purposes of the exchange, to furnish a 
membership which shall be protected, and to have a place of 
meeting over which they will exercise control. When this has 
been accomplished they have given each member a place in 
which he can transact his business. 

Necessarily where there is a board of trade or a grain ex- 
ehange at a collecting and distributing point in this country 
public elevators or warehouses are found. All of the public 
elevators are regulated by law. They are not owned by the 
boards of trade or exchanges. No grain goes into those ele- 
yators unless inspected under the inspection systems of the 
various States. The only complaint I have heard of late years 
of the elevators in the large centers, Mr. President, is the lack 
of capacity. There is need in nearly every large grain market 
in the West and Northwest for more elevator capacity. There 
is a very large capacity at the principal points already, and 
new elevators are constantly being built in response to the 
increased demand for storage capacity. 

The board of trade—and I speak especially now of the one in 
Chicago—does not inspect grain; it does not handle grain; it 
neither buys nor sells grain. The Senate committee report on 
page 8, paragraph 13, is so grossly erroneous as to excite sur- 
prise. The Chicago Board of Trade never received a dollar from 
the State inspection service nor from any other inspection sery- 
ice. It has no interest itself in the inspection of grain, receives 
no fees therefor, nor does it have anything to do with the ware- 
houses in that city. Such a statement in a committee report is 
inexcusable. It is based on the ignorance or malice of witnesses 
unworthy of consideration. This charge is no more baseless 

than others in the report, however. I wish to remark here that 
the board of trade has, at its own expense, prosecuted those 
who have violated the statutes of the State or of the Nation. It 
has prosecuted many times those who have used the market for 
gambling purposes. It helped to keep within the law the public 
warehouses, whether or not they were combined, as has been 
stated by witnesses, whose testimony has been alluded to by 
some Senators who have argued for this bill. It has instituted 
suits against them. It has sought by restraining order, and 
sought successfully by such suits, to keep them within the per- 
formance of their lawful duties and to prevent them from having 
an interest adverse to those seeking storage. It has prosecuted 
at least one case, which served as a precedent for many others, 


a a considerable expense, borne by the members of the asso- 
ciation. 

I am not apologizing for nor defending the warehouses of the 
city of Chicago for what they did in 1897 and prior to that time, 
or up to the time they were prevented by a restraining order 
from buying and storing their own grain and thereby becoming 
competitors with the general grain trade of the country. That 
prosecution, however, commenced by a bill in chancery in the 
State court and taken to the court of last resort in that State, 
was instituted by the board of trade. The board of trade as- 
sisted the State’s attorney of Cook County, in which the prose- 
cution was begun, and the attorney general, with its counsel 
and with the evidence that it had discovered for the purpose of 
successfully prosecuting this bill in chancery to a final conclu- 
sion. When the restraining order was violated this same much- 
criticized board of trade caused the offender, under the restrain- 
ing order, to be brought before the court on certain contempt 
charges, and finally a ruling was had on one branch of the liti- 
gation. I need not go into the details of that litigation; it coy- 
ered a series of many years, but finally the outcome as to every 
phase of it was successful. The judicial proceedings are well 
known to those who are familiar with the subject, and I do no 
more than allude to them; but in the final case, where the 
merits of the controversy were settled beyond cavil, the attor- 
ney general of the State, Mr. Hamlin, the State’s attorney of 
Cook County, and Mr. H. S. Robbins, who was the attorney of 
the board of trade for some years and who is mentioned in some 
of the testimony, appeared both in the trial court and in the 
supreme court and secured a ruling that forever keeps by lawful 
restraint the public elevators of the city of Chicago in the proper 
exercise of their duties as public warehousemen of grain. 

This was not done by legislative investigation; it was not 
done by hostile associations; it was done by the board of trade, 
whose incorporation serves only to protect the men who are its 
members and entitled to seats on the floor during the time it 
transacts its business and guarantee honest dealings with 
the public. This litigation was had for the purpose of giv- 
ing not only to that State, but to all the States of the great 
West and Northwest, which are tributary in their grain trade 
in all is parts to this gateway for the eastern and local 
markets as well, in that country, the advantage of public ware- 
houses kept within the just performance of the duty which they 
assumed when they entered into that business under the consti- 
tution and the statutes of the State. 

The criticism that has been made of the warehouses is one 
that I feel called upon to answer in part only. I think I can 
properly say, not by way of defense, but by way of statement of 
the fact, that for some years the warehouses of that city have 
discharged their duty. I say that generally they have not been 
those who have misled, deceived, or defrauded those who have 
stored grain or those engaged in the grain trade either of that 
State or of that city or of the States that have occasion to 
market their produce at that point. 

Complaint is made here at some length that the public ware- 
houses inspect out and ship much more of a high grade of grain 
than they receive of a like grade; that they receive grain of no 
grade—that is, unmerchantable grain—and that they inspect 
out or ship from the same elevator no grain that is not entitled 
to grade or that is unmerchantable. 

The fact itself is true, either in whole or in part, as applied 
to certain elevators. That it proves or tends to prove dishon- 
esty, deceit, or any unlawful or improper practice is a palpable 
error. 

Some of these elevators are described as “hospitals.” They 
do take grain and improve it; they clean it; they dry it; they 
purify it; they send it out in better condition than it was sent 
in. None of these warehouses, I think, probably without excep- 
tion—at least none of the larger ones with which I have any 
acquaintance, and I am speaking now generally of those on 
which criticism is made here—ship no-grade grain. They ship 
no grain that is unmerchantable in the general markets of the 
country. It is argued, therefore, that it must go into grain that 
is graded in such a way as to make the unmerchantable product 
a part of the graded product that goes out on the market. That 
is the inference of the witnesses here to whom I have had access 
and whose statements I have examined, as far as I have been 
able to read them, in the reports of the several committees con- 
ducting these hearings. 

I wish to say, first, that these witnesses are not entirely 
candid, They do not tell the whole truth. The suppression of 
a portion of the truth is often equivalent in it. effects to a 
premeditated untruth. I would not charge these witnesses with 
intentionally doing this. They are interested in presenting that 
side of the case. In their zeal they forget to present the whole 
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truth. The whole truth is that none of the unmerchantable 
grain eyer leaves the great grain markets of the country. At 
the collection point, it is true, the no-grade grain, the un- 
merchantable product, is collected, but it never leaves that 
point. There is a reason for keeping it there. There is no 
profit in shipping unmerchantable grain out of the collecting 
Point. It never can be distributed to the markets of the coun- 
‘try. It never goes out as grain. If a bushel of it ever leaves 
Minneapolis.or Duluth or Chicago, it never goes out as grain. It 
goes out as some kind of animal food. It is separated from the 
good grain, it is made up, it is milled at the very point where it 
ás collected, and it never goes into the markets of the country 
as grain. Such of the grain as goes out of the warehouse as 
rain that is of no grade, or of an unmerchantable character, 
when it is inspected in, is cleaned and improved in such a way 
that it properly passes to the grade that it takes on the out 
inspection. 

Mr..GRONNA. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Illinois 
yield to the Senator from North Dakota? 

Mr. SHERMAN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. GRONNA. Is the Senator from Illinois now referring to 
the grain trade in the western country, in Duluth or 

Mr. SHERMAN. No; in Chicago. I mentioned Minneapolis 
and Duluth also. 

Mr, GRONNA. The Senator evidently is not posted on the 
way grain is handled in the western country. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Will the Senator from North Dakota tell 
me what he thinks is the way in which it is actually handled? 

Mr, GRONNA. I will inform the Senator, if he will permit 
me. 

Mr.. SHERMAN. I am ready to be informed. 

Mr. GRONNA. In the terminals, such as Minneapolis and 
Duluth, grain is inspected, and so far as foreign matter is con- 
«cerned it has nothing whatever to do with the quality of grain. 
If a bushel of wheat contains 40 pounds of wheat and 20 pounds 
of foreign matter, there is no way in which the terminal ele- 
vator .can improve that 40 pounds of wheat. It will be 40 
pounds of wheat and no more; and in those cities, according to 
the rules, they apply the dockage, and whether it be seeds or 
other grain mixed with wheat there is a dockage made, so that 
it is impossible for the hospitals“ of which the Senator speaks 
to improve the wheat. 

I deny absolutely that it is possible for any elevator or any- 
one to improve the quality of the grain. I admit that if the 
system is to buy grain without dockage, you may call it a lower 
grade, and thereby apply a lower price; but in no case has the 
elevator or the elevator man in the cities of Minneapolis or 
‘Duluth been able to show before any committee that there is a 
possibility of improving the grain itself. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Mr, President, I have heard that same ex- 
planation and argument for more than 15 years. I am obliged 
to the Senator for interpolating it.at this point, because it had 
to come at some place, and it is entirely proper that it should. 
I am likely posted outside of the limited area hereafter men- 
tioned on the general method of handling grain sufficiently to 
explain why I am correct in my statement. 

The practice known as dockage is purely local to certain 
points in the United States. I wish to say to the Senator that 
While it applies to his locality it has a very limited horizon. 
It affects his State and possibly one or two other States; but 
ät is peculiarly local, I think, to two or three States. It affects 
probably three States—the two Dakotas and Iowa. There might 
possibly be other States that ship a small quantity of grain to 
primary market points in which dockage is practiced to a small 
extent. 


So far as I know, from my knowledge of the grain trade —1 
am not a grain buyer and never was; but I have been neces- 
sarily placed where I must investigate the matter at times, both 
in private and in public affairs—there never has been any dock- 
age known to the trade in the United States outside of one 
State. I think that dockage applies entirely to the products 
that go to that State, and applies to wheat. It has been adopted 
in Chicago in the last few months in grading northern spring 
wheat only, so the Chicago rules in grading that wheat are prac- 
tically the same as Minnesota's. I believe the complaint usually 
is on wheat. 

Dockage is purely a local custom. You may travel the tracks 
and the warehouses of the boards of trade at any point in or 
outside of the city of Chicago for days and years; you may 
search the records of those warehouses; you may search the 
testimony of witnesses who have been in the grain trade and 
those engaged in the grading of grain for 35 years and they will 
tell you uniformly, without exception, that there was no such 
thing as dockage in the city of Chicago until recently, as stated, 


and then only on northern spring, so as to be uniform with the 
great wheat market of Minneapolis. The Senator is correct 
on his ‘basis, but the weight of authority in the grain trade, 
whether producer, handler, or miller, is that grain can be and 
is improved by various lawful processes in the warehouses of 
the country. a 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ilinois 
further yield to the Senator from North Dakota? 

Mr. SHERMAN. Certainly. 

Mr, GRONNA. Is it rot true that dockage does apply in 
the case to which the Senator referred just.a moment ago? 

Mr. SHERMAN, No, sir. I beg the Senator's pardon. Dock- 
age does not apply at the warehouses nor in the board of trade, 
except as stated. If they buy grain that comes from a State in 
which dockage is part of the original contract, they are by force 
of circumstances obliged to buy the wheat in that condition. 

Mr. GRONNA. I was speaking of the condition as it exists 
in the terminal elevators where these boards of trade and cham- 
bers of commerce operate. 

Mr. SHERMAN. No, sir. Their is no such thing as dockage 
in Chicago. I challenge the statement, except as I have ex- 
plained. It can not be sustained by evidence. 

Mr. GRONNA. Has the Senator from Illinois before him any 
statement that more grain of a higher grade has been shipped 
out of the elevators in Chicago? Does not that refer to Duluth? 

Mr, SHERMAN. ‘The complaint made in the testimony re- 
ported by the committee applies to an elevator at Duluth and 
ct sat I think, at some point in Wisconsin, not in the city of 

cago. 

Mr. GRONNA. That is what I maintain, and I so stated. 

Mr. SHERMAN. But all of it has been used in the discussion 
here, and consequently it imposes upon anyone who undertakes 
to make some explanation of it the necessity of covering the 
points outside of the State of his residence as well as others. 
Undoubtedly more grain of a higher grade goes out of an 
eleyator than comes in, because of cleaning, drying, separating 
inferior from better grain, and other proper practices. I see 
no reason why this should not be so. It costs something to do 
this. Some profit ought to be made to cover it. 

So far as my knowledge extends, I believe dockage to be a 
custom prevalent in the State of Minnesota. I am not well.ac- 
quainted with the origin of that custom. I understand, though 
not from any evidence I have here in the printed reports, that 
it had its origin in the improper condition in which the wheat 
sought the primary market. I have no desire to minimize the 
wrong, if one were committed in that way, as complained of in 
the testimony. I do not defend the warehouseman who took the 
foreign substance out of the wheat under the name of dockage, 
whether it were flax, barley, rye, or anything that had some 
merchantable value, and, after taking out the dockage, rendered 
no account of it to the shipper or owner of the grain, if any- 
thing remained above freight and the cost of cleaning and other 
expenses, nor have I any desire to defend those who again, after 
cleaning, deducted, as it appears from some of the testimony 
here, to make what would amount to a dockage at the begin- 
ning, keeping the results of the dockage, taking out the dock- 
age that would have diminished the weight, and again deduct- 
ing the amount after it left the car and went up to the elevator, 
making, in substance, a double dockage. Where that has been 
done, if there has been any double charge of that kind, I think 
it will be found that it has been discontinued. Personally, I 
have not adequate or exact information on that point, because 
in my part of the country, where I have had occasion to investi- 
gate the matter, no such practice of either kind has ever pre- 
yailed, except as explained. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Illinois 
yield to the Senator from North Dakota? 

Mr. SHERMAN. Certainly. 

Mr. McCUMBER. So that the Senator may make the system 
in vogue in Chicago clear to those who are not acquainted with 
the system as well as the Senator is, let me put a case to him. 

Suppose a carload of No. 2 winter red is purchased in Chicago. 
Suppose that the berry, the grain itself, is a good quality of 
winter red; but suppose there is about 10 pounds of oats to the 
bushel, or anything else. It might be flax or wild oats or foul 
stuff; but we will say that there is mixed with it 10 pounds per 
‘bushel of oats, or one-fifth, how would it be graded in the city 
of Chicago? 

Mr. SHERMAN. Where does the wheat come from in the case 
the Senator supposes? 

Mr. McCUMBER. I am assuming that it comes from ‘the sec- 
tion of the United States where you raise the winter red. We 
do not raise it at all in our section of the country. 
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Mr. SHERMAN. There are two kinds of winter red. I do 
not know that there would be any difference; but I should like 
to have the exact basis for the supposition. 

Mr. McCUMBER. No; the principle would be just the same, 
no matter whether it was turkey red or winter red or soft win- 
ter or white winter, or what it might be. 

Mr. SHERMAN. There isa hard winter red and then there is 
a softer winter red. They make a different flour when milled. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Yes; but what I am getting at is this: I 
want to get your method of grading where the berry itself, or 
the grain, is a good quality, but there is a certain percentage 
either of foul stuff or of other character of grain. Would that 
depreciate its grade? 

Mr. SHERMAN. It would. 

Mr. McCUMBER, Would that depreciate the grade, and con- 
sequently the number of bushels, or would it have its weight 
according to the weight of the foul stuff and all in it? 

Mr. SHERMAN. Mr. President, the viewpoint from which 
the opinions and practices of the Senator from North Dakota 
are drawn necessarily begins with dockage as one of the ele- 
ments. You can exclude dockage as something that enters into 
the inspection system of Chicago, for instance, until very lately 
on northern spring wheat only. I will adhere to the State of 
Illinois. While I am somewhat familiar with other States of 
like kind, I will take that as an illustration. 

The grading of grain, under the system followed for many 
years, has various points. One is the character of the berry, 
its moisture content, its freedom from foreign substance, the 
texture of the grain when examined, its color, freedom from 
shriveled grain, and I do not know how many more points. 
There are probably 8 or 10 points. I do not think the prac- 
tical inspector considers all of them; but in making the grade 
they do consider not only the condition of the grain itself, the 
berry, but the purity or impurity in which it is found in the 
bulk. That is what prompted me, at the time the Senator from 
North Dakota was discussing this matter some days ago, to 
propound the inquiry—which I did not do for the purpose of 
provoking him—whether he thought dirty grain was just as 
good as clean grain. I made the inquiry from my viewpoint. 
I can understand why, from his viewpoint, he would think 
I was not entirely sincere in propounding the question in that 
way. I did not mean it in that sense. I meant that in our 
system of grading the foreign substance in the grain is con- 
sidered as one point in fixing the grade—not solely to be con- 
sidered in that way, but one point. -The dockage has nothing 
to do with it, except as explained. If dockage is made, it re- 
moves the purity from foreign substances as an element in 
grading. 

If a given quantity of grain were taken out of the cars, ordi- 
narily with the bucket or tube or with something that makes 
the test, and the quantity of foreign substance found in it runs 
above a certain percentage, it falls a grade because of its im- 
purity; whereas under the dockage system the dockage is taken 
out, and the balance, if it weighs 56 or some given number of 
pounds to the measured bushel, would be considered as clean 
grain; if it had been entirely fanned out and presented to the 
purchaser clean and free from foreign substances, dockage would 
likely never haye been practiced. So the two methods are en- 
tirely different. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Illinois 
further yield to the Senator from North Dakota? 

Mr. S . Certainly. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Does not the Senator, therefore, believe 
that the dockage system really gives you a better and more 
accurate method of determining the character and the justice 
in the matter of sales and purchases and less opportunity for 
manipulation than under a system in which you use the foul 
stuff to determine the grade? 

Mr. SHERMAN. Not necessarily. If you take the 
system you might ignore the moisture, which to those who ship 
long distances becomes very material; you ignore the climatic 
and soil conditions under which the grain is produced, and espe- 
cially shriveled grain, and you might ignore some of its flour- 
making qualities when milled. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Illinois 

further yield to the Senator from North Dakota? 

Mr. SHERMAN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I want to correct the Senator there. I 
think he is in error upon that point, because in the terminals 
where the dockage system is adopted the rules all refer to dry- 
ness and soundness and the character of the berry itself. 

Mr. SHERMAN. As I have already intimated, I am not dis- 
cussing from my information the question of dockage, because I 


am not familiar with it. We never had such a thing in the 
part of the country over which my investigations necessarily 
haye been conducted in the last 15 or 20 years; so whatever I 
say on dockage is not to be taken as an authority, I am sure. 
I am only saying that, generally, we have had until very lately 
no such method to assist us in grading grain. 

The very graye charge that we meet is these complaints about 
grain that comes in the elevator at one grade and goes out at 
a higher grade. I think those cases grow out of conditions 
that can not be controlled. I think the conditions in the case 
of wheat relate so largely to climatic and soil conditions under 
which the wheat grows and is harvested and marketed that the 
differences the witnesses describe are not necessarily to be im- 
puted to bad faith, but to changes that occur after the wheat 
reaches the distributing point, is cleaned, improved, and is 
shipped to some distant market. 

There is a charge made here by some of the witnesses, and 
made quite frequently, that the inspections by the boards of 
trade in Illinois and many other States are the State inspections. 
This is so manifestly untrue that I shall attribute such evidence 
and charges to igncrance and content myself with denying it in 
toto. I regret to be compelled to take up so much of the time 
of the Senate this afternoon, and it is not willingly, I assure 
you, that I go into this matter. It is from no pleasure of mine, 
but from necessity. 

The grain trade of the different cities concerned in the change 
sought to be made by this bill is a very large factor in the com- 
mercial, manufacturing, and financial life of these cities and 
the great grain-producing areas of the United States. The 
charge of bad faith, of dishonesty, is made by some of these 
witnesses. It grazes at least the edge, although a close reading 
of what the witnesses say shows that they, to use a popular 
expression a few days ago, “skate over very thin ice.” However, 
the charge is made that the State inspectors are the same as 
the board of trade inspectors. That is sought to be explained 
in some instances by saying that the State inspectors are under 
the infiuence and control of the boards of trade or the different 
grain exchanges of the country. 

I have been intimately acquainted with the inspection system 
in my own State for nearly 20 years. It has its weaknesses. 
There is nothing perfect about it or anything else devised by 
mortals. There is no governmental operation that is perfect. 

The Federal Government is no more nearly perfect than the 
State government. Here is this much-abused practice of seeds 
coming from the Department of Agriculture. That is a stand- 
ing joke for the humorists of the world. Every cartoonist and 
paragrapher have taken a fall out of it. I have asked for them 
in my time for constituents of mine before I ever saw this 
august body, before I ever had the superlative pleasure of 
dictating my speeches to a shorthand reporter in the Senate. 
That is all it is. I realize that. I am used to it. I can do it 
with more pleasure in my office any day. Before I had that 
pleasure, Mr. President, I distributed for my Congressman in 
my district divers seeds of all kinds; and it is material to con- 
sider what they got. They did not get what they sent for at 
all times. 

To be specific, a few days ago an indignant constituent wrote 
me that instead of flower seeds a paternalistic Government had 
sent him vegetable seeds. He had asked for marigolds and 
hollyhocks and some of the old-fashioned kinds of flowers that 
would make glad the heart of man in that neighborhood. He 
complained that instead of marigold seed he got carrot seed; 
instead of hollyhocks he got turnips. Where did he get them 
from? From the United States Government, distributed from 
within almost the shadow of the Dome of this Capitol; dis- 
tributed by some routine clerk, acting under the head of what? 
Bureaus—more bureau government. 

So there are no Government departments or bureaus that are 
perfect. They make their mistakes; and the further you get 
from the officer who is performing the duty, and the more cor- 
respondence you have to depend on, and the less face-to-face 
communication you have with the public officer, the more routine 
‘and mechanical and inefficient the service becomes. 

If you can face an inspector, if you are a shipper of grain 
and can appeal in person or by your commission man or your 
agent, whoever he may be, if you can make an appeal in 
person or through your proper representative from the original 
inspector who gives the grade to your grain and take it be- 
fore some other authority, the chief inspector, or where other 
jurisdictions are given to some authority that will reinspect 
the grain, but through your agents or by yourself face the 
person who has to grade it, you will come nearer getting your 
just dues than you will if you are 3,000 miles or 1,000 
miles, as people are on the Pacific coast or in the Mississippi 
Valley, from the authority. 


‘Into grades, more commonly called 1 of grain, is distinctly 
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It is largely sentiment, it is said, on the part of those who 
oppose the absorption of this power by the Federal Goyernment 
creating a grain-inspection bureau as an annex to the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture here. It is not sentiment. It is practical 
operation. It is the practical thing in all government to keep 
it in the hands of the State wherever it can be done, to the 
end that those who have to deal with the inspector and with 
the existing system of the State may reach at all times and 
places in the most effective way those who are to perform that 
service. 

They are not controlled, let me say, by the board of trade. 
One witness testified quite abundantly, and without going quite 
so far I might believe that he was well informed on the situa- 
tion. He undertakes to name and criticize the railroad and 
warehouse commissioners of that State, and I am adhering to 
that not by choice but because it is the most pertinent. I could 
take the same in the State of Missouri, containing two great 
primary markets of the country, and it would work out the 
same way. In the State of Missouri those commissioners are 
elected by the people. In the State of Illinois they are ap- 
pointed by the governor of the State. For more than 25 years 
I have known personally the members of the railroad and 
warehouse commission of the State of Illinois. I knew the 
last three who preceded those who are now exercising a like 
power. The witness gave the name of one of them, Mr. 
Bernard A. Eckhart, a citizen of Chicago, and intimates that 
he has exercised improper influences over his inspectors and 
over the entire inspection system necessarily because he is con- 
nected with the grain trade. 

Mr. Eckhart is connected with the grain trade in this way, and 
this way only: He is a miller and has been a miller for many 
years. He buys the grain needed from every part of the world— 
not only from the Dakotas, but elsewhere—milling it into the 
various grades of flour that go on the market. 

It is insisted in the testimony that Mr. Eckhart has not acted 
properly and that he is an unfit man; that the inspections made 
under his administration have not been fair to the shipper. 
If you will go in the country where he lives and has lived all 
his business life, you will find no such statements made by those 
who know him and have transacted business with him, If you 
will go to those to whom he has shipped his product from his 
mill for many years, you will find from his customers no com- 
plaint. If you go to his associates with whom he is associated 
in the banking business and ask them, you will find no com- 
plaint. You will say that is natural; they are his associates. 
But go to others in the like business, not only in the city of 
Chicago but elsewhere, and wherever he is known there is no 
man in the Middle West in business who stands higher in his 
honesty, in his business capacity, in his fairness, than Mr. 
Eckhart, for some years a member of the Board of Railway and 
Warehouse Commissioners of Illinois, 

Another one, whose name I shall not give at this time, served 
until the ist day of January. Immediately on leaving that serv- 
ice as chairman of the railroad and warehouse commission, even 
by an administration in whose political activities he had no part, 
as he was a member of an adverse and now a minority political 
party, he was taken, when he ceased to serve us on that board, 
and is now performing important services for the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. A commissioner who is alleged to have 
violated the rules of fairness and all State grain-inspection laws 
would not be translated into this line of activity here under the 
Federal Government if he, with Mr. Eckhart, constituting two 
out of the three members of the board, were of the kind that 
these witnesses intimate in their testimony reported from the 
committee. 

I wish to say, Mr. President, that these inspectors who have 
passed upon the grain in Chicago for many years have no con- 
nection whatever with the Board of Trade of Chicago nor with 
any of the members of the board of trade, They are appointed, 
they take an oath, and are placed under bond to perform their 
duties as other sworn officers of the State or National Govern- 
ment, with the same high sense of duty that the average officer 
has who undertakes conscientiously to fill the full measure of 
his responsibility. 

I wish here, in justice to the testimony of some of these wit- 
nesses, to read what I regard as equally good testimony. Mr. 
J. C. F. Merrill at present is the secretary of the Board of Trade 
in Chicago. He was formerly the president of the board of 
trade. I wish to read from an article he prepared in 1911. It 
appears in the American Produce Exchange number of the Amer- 
ican Academy of Political and Social Science Annals, 1911: 

The practice of classifying grain— 


He says— 


American in its origin, In the year 1 the Board of Trade of the 


City of Chicago created a department for the classifying of grades nu- 
merically according to specified ulrements of color, quality, and gen- 
eral condition, and at the same time certifying to those des. This 
same general scheme, with small changes to meet local conditions, 
spread throughout the country, greatly facilitating trade between widely 
scattered markets and individuals. tate inspection of grain also had 
i ee at Chicago, it being established by the State of Illinois in 
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The law in this case followed what it has in so many other 
eases. Every useful law that is remedial and progressive in its 
character always follows the line of the development made by 
sound, competent business men engaged in the pursuit to which 
the law applies. The whole system of bank reserves is only 
based on the percentage of reserve required in quantity of cash 
held available by a prudent banker if there were no law to 
require him to keep a reserve. Every prudent banker in the 
country would keep, without any law, a certain amount of cash 
available to take care of the current business for the day and 
to meet whatever emergency might arise from time to time. 

So out of the necessities of the grain trade, out of the exami- 
nation of the quality of grain, the law, when it was enacted in 
1871, proceeded in accordance with the development of the 
grain trade. Every sound law does no more than regulate. It 
does not prohibit any lawful industry. All the grain-inspection 
laws of the several States have undertaken to do is to regulate, 
not to prohibit, and to follow out in that connection the rules of 
conduct that have been developed by prudent men engaged in 
the occupation so regulated. 

Mr. Merrill continues: 


The principal primary markets of the country are situated in the 
States which actively control the grading of grain by legal enactment. 

The Atlantic seaboard and Gulf cities from which grain is exported, 
as well as the primary markets of Detroit, Toledo, Cleveland, Cincinnati, 
and Buffalo, established exchange inspection soon after the Chicago 
Board of Trade put it into effect. The reliability of inspection certifi. 
cates is of first importance. Primarily, inspectors operated on thelr 
own individual responsibility, the certificates of each being valued ne- 
cording to his reputation for — 1 and honesty. But misunderstand- 
ings between sellers and buyers of grain, and a more or less general 
desire in the trade to trust official commercial standards rather than the 
onay of Individuals, su ted some established system of Inspection, 
with the result first of exchange inspection, to be followed in the sev- 
eral States mentioned by legislative enactment, to give to such system 
the force and security of law. 

Uniformity, in a broad sense throughout the country, has been a 
recognized necessity from the first, 


Let me say here parenthetically there is no controversy be- 
tween those who favor this bill and those who oppose it on the 
desirability of uniformity. There ought to be uniformity in the 
standards. The principle of the Lever bill in the House gives 
uniformity. It seems the same as that introduced by the Sena- 
tor from Oklahoma [Mr. Gore]. I haye not read them one 
along with the other, but I believe them to be exactly similar. 
The uniformity of grades is the useful part of every regulation, 
The uniformity can be secured by fixing the standards, and in 
that event every State having an inspection system can be 
compelled to grade up to the standard fixed by the Department 
of Agriculture. When that is done you have uniformity. You 
have uniformity under the supervision of the General Govern- 
ment and not the inspection of the General Government. I 
favor uniformity of standards and Government supervision, to 
be worked out so as not to destroy or impair our State inspec- 
tion systems, 

In the main— 

Mr. Merrill continues— 


the same rules haye been adopted and the same standards established 
in all markets. Local conditions, however, have to some extent dic- 
tated differences calculated to meet local needs. These differences, 
minor in their origin, have a tendency to increase, at least to increase 
in their effect, as the trade became larger the need of uniform phrase- 
ology as well as to recognize the importance of a strict application of 
the Inspection rules. N 

The Grain Dealers’ National Association, which has many hundred 
members throughout many States, with a — e of 
board of trade and exchange members, together with the Chief Grain 
Inspectors’ Association, set themselves the task of bringing about unl- 
formity of practice throughout all of the States and markets east of 
the Rocky Mountains. It has energetically continued the work until 
with very minor exceptions, it has become an accomplished fact. Wes 
of the Rockies, 155 ly due to the dry harvest season, grain is stored 
in sacks when thrashed and piled in bins for in a periods, and re- 
mains in the sacks until used, even being exported in that way. Its 
quality is quite unlike that grown east of the mountains, and requires 
dntirely diferent rules, Grain arriving at its initial market when 
graded is likely to remain of that grade until finally disposed of. 

It may lose its identity through being stored in bins with grain of 
like wads and 8 to be inspected out of store of the same grain 
when shipped or used, or if susceptible of improvement by cleaning or 
blending with other lots or parcels it may pass to a higher grade, or if 
becoming infested by weevil or from heating, or in any way deteriorates 
in quality, it will degraded, but as a general statement when In- 
spected out of store for s ipment or use its grade is likely to be found 
unchanged. 

I call special attention to this statement by Mr. Merrill, be- 
cause he has been engaged in the grain trade all his life and it 
puts in a much more accurate way than I can the answer to the 
question propounded by the Senator from North Dakota [Mr. 
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McCumser], if grain can legitimately be improved when bought 
under the dockage system if the dockage system prevails. I 
apprehend it would be taken on the quality of the grain itself 
after making due allowance for the foreign substances, and it 
could not be improved if the clean grain ran the same quality 
throughout the bulk, because, as they very strenuously say, the 
grain remains the same, and the dockage or dirt being removed 
the grain is there in its original quality. It ought to be remem- 
bered that much grain in bulk varies in the quality of the grain 
itself. Where, however, the inspection is upon a different basis 
or the quality and condition of the grain itself varies, it is im- 
proved, and I am not sure but that even with dockage the grain 
could in many cases be improved. 

The grain when cleaned necessarily removes from it the for- 
eign substances composed of weed seed, oats, flaxseed from the 
Northwest, rye, chaff, barley sometimes, and a great variety of 
dirt. It is a comprehensive term. When dirt is analyzed it is 
found to be composed of a great variety of things. It is a good 
deal like boarding-house hash; it has to be taken in its entirety 
and not be inspected too closely. Nevertheless, when it is taken 
out, the quality of the grain that is left advances in grade. 

I am speaking now entirely of the ~vheat raised in my part of 
the country. The light grains are taken out by the modern 
process, and that necessarily improves the quality of the grain 
left. The former varies; the better flour-making wheat is left 
behind. All foreign stuff, including the inferior wheat, is taken 
out, and necessarily the wheat that remains is entitled to be ad- 
vanced in its grade. 

Continuing the reading from Mr. Merrill: 

The classification of pnr into grades is but the expression of expert 
8 Difference the 


in instances to a degree which those less expert ma ; hence 
any system which gets away from the judgment of and in 
its place puts the combined judgment of several of ex) ence and 

ty may fairly be held to be an improvement. ck n is 


inspection—some ice inspecti 
has the added advantage of laboratory aid, when it is needed, as in de- 


hich other grain 
conditions which require and 
moistn: 


careful oven yy 
re in grain is difficult to jud 


hours in the early morning with a zero temperature is practically of no 
value in determining the motsture content of red frozen 


in a 5 the Nas ae 3 — 1 
sen e e en from 

The capability of the samplers to j G ene found in dif- 
ferent parts of the same ear requires co SBEN ENARE DE tech 
judges of quality. With laboratory aid and with the presence of sev- 
eral inspectors to render combined judgment, there is small chance for 
error in grading. But with cars loaded full, even to the roof, a most 
common occurrence, it is impossible in every instance to secure a true 
sample, one which accurately represents the quality of the entire car- 
load. The track inspector is equally handicap; 
loaded; therefore errors due to this cause, whic 
‘responsible for more mistakes than any r not ter under 


ratin 
enough room for accurate samp 
the test weight bushel is 
much trouble. 


e d cars, respectivel 
prise . the equipment of all roads at the present time. 
riffs provide of per cent below marked capacity 
of cars. To avoid payment of a penmiy; when necessary to do so cars 
are loaded full. Railroad tariffs which provide usual tariff rates on 
such weight as cars may contaim when properly loaded for thorough 
These’ and kindred Bidicuities of th inspection departments 
an re es o e 
entirely to the “in inspection”; that is, 
ins for the first time. 


expect et mistakes are few in 
number when compared with the 8 the business done. Last 

ear in August the receipts of oats in Chicago were above 1,000,000 

ushels per day; to this add receipts of all other paa amounting 
in all to approximately 3,000 cars per day, and the importance of the 
funetion of grain i n as ed on in the several markets of 
the country where it is practiced becomes evident. 


The mere fact of placing the inspection system under the 
Federal Government will not change by the conduct of a single 
inspector the method of doing business in Chicago. I might 
enlarge the statement and say it will not change the method 
of doing business in a single one of the great primary markets 
for the staple grains of this country. No one would for a 
moment favor impeding and clogging the commercial channels 
through which the collection and distribution of grain is made 
in this country. All it can usefully do is to fix uniformity of 


Standards and then require the men who are now actually 
engaged in the inspection service to grade up to those stand- 
ards and thereby secure the uniformity desired. 

Mr. Merrill continues: 


Its value to the producer and to the consumer of grain is apparent. 
It was said a few years by an of prominence in the 
grain trade that of all the inventions of human ingenuity in the 
grain business the American system of grading is the greatest. I have 
sald t tin: rican institution. Canada is the onl 
country which has fully adopted it. Nearly all forega countries pro) 


vestigation of our methods within the current year, 


Bear in mind the testimony of this witness is not that of 1909, 
1908, and prior years, but now, or 1911 and 1912, while the 
very testimony used to support this bill was taken January 16. 
The larger pamphlet I hold in my hand is dated 1908 and runs 
along through until April of that year. Since that time six 
years have elapsed. Six years is an age in commercial life. 
Six years, the way business changes, the way the methods 
change of transacting business—six years in the city of Chicago 
or the city of New York—is an age in the practical affairs of 
commerce, Go out to some part of the city that is visible to 
the naked eye, that can give you tangible evidence to the phys- 
ical senses six years after you had been there, and you do not 
recognize the landmarks in the cities of New York and Chicago 
in places where these currents of trade change and where the 
improvements keep pace with the change. So in six years’ time 
the course of trade and improvements advance; the evidence on 
whieh this bill is based, taken in 1908, and the arguments made 
to sustain it are a little stale and are not directly applicable to 
the reasons that are urged for its passage. 

Sir Thomas Price— 

Mr. Merrill continues— 
commissioner of harbors and railways for the Transvaal, made a tour of 
this country in the early months this year— 

That is, in 1911, three years after the testimony is taken that 
is quoted here— 
for the 


modity is of the quality contracted for. 


Now, here is where the trouble comes in. No exporter from 
this country wishes to sell his grain in a foreign market on “rye 
terms.” He is troubled with the same trouble that the shipper 
in North Dakota is. The shipper in North Dakota wants his 
inspection made in his country under his eye, and wants the 
buyer to take his inspections whether they are right or not. 
That is where the trouble comesin. In other words, it is a part 
of the same old contention that the buyer shall take the article 
as sound and ought to give the price that the seller wants, and 
it ought to be graded according to the seller’s views of it. It is 
the old contest between the buyer and the seller. The grain 
comes down to Chicago, and the buyer is not satisfied with the 
grade. It goes to Duluth or Minneapolis, and he is not satisfied 
with the grade. The shipper takes it for export and cleans it 
and puts it in a condition where it can be sent to a foreign mar- 
ket, and when he undertakes to export the small surplus of our 
total production that goes abroad he is met with the claim that 
he must sell on “rye terms.” That means, abroad, that when 
the grain is delivered its quality is to be fixed by a committee of 
inspectors in the foreign country. To avoid that the contracts 
are entered into in this country with the clause that the official 
inspection certificates are to be final on the quality of the grain. 
Out of that complaint grows the criticism read in the report of 
the committee. 

We find in the evidence an account of an association in Europe 
to improve the quality of our grain exports from the United 
States and help our export trade. The efforts of foreign pur- 
chasers may be unselfish and nonmercenary, but it is open to 
question as a basis to legislate for our own people. 

Mr. Patterson seems to be quoted, if I remember correctly, on 
both sides. Mr. Patterson, after testifying that our system in 
this country of the official inspection of grain is the best that 
human ingenuity has devised, turns around a short time after- 
wards and criticizes it and finds that our system has destroyed 
the export trade of this country. 

T think it is pretty generally understood that our export trade 
is very small in all of the staple grains. Our export trade of 
corn is remarkably small; our wheat export is even smaller 
yet. The corn exports have been steadily diminishing for many 
years. At one time it was supposed that the United States 
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controlled the area of corn production that made it a merchant- 
able product in the markets of the world. That is an error. 
Many millions of bushels of corn are produced in the South 
Temperate Zone, in Argentina, and similar latitudes, where 
both soil and climatic conditions are favorable. So Europe 
supplies herself Jargely, both as to price and as to quality, by 
imports from South America. Consequently we have had to 
develop the uses of corn in this country. At one time corn had 
a very limited use. When its consumption was practically con- 
fined to food purposes for man and beast the price was low. 
We can remember when corn was not worth the husking in 
some parts of the United States; it was used for fuel. I can 
remember very well when I was husking corn of taking it out 
of the field and selling it for 17 cents a bushel at one time 
and at another for 14 cents a bushel, and it was better corn 
when shelled than that which ordinarily now goes on the 
market. 

In this country the newer the soil is the more it produces. 
Virgin soils better the quality of the grain. In this country we 
have not reached the point, as they haye in the Old World, 
where we fertilize our soil and restore it and build it up in 
such a way that our grain goes back to the original type when 
the soil was new. Let me state that the testimony, not only of 
the buyers and of the commission men, but also of the millers, 
on this question is invariably that where the northern spring 
wheat comes into the market from the Dakotas or comes across 
the line from Canada,-as the soil is growing older the quality 
of the wheat is deteriorating; that it is not as firm; that it is 
not as good, running a general average, for flour-making pur- 
poses in the mills as it was when the soil was newer. We 
must restore the fertility of the soil; then we shall produce a 
better grain. Mr. Merrill continues— 

While this business necessarily is carried on with honor on the part 
of the buyer, yet it is well known that he rarely gets the worst of the 
trade. The seller can never know the final outcome of the transaction 
until the arrival of the grain and the action of the committee. Many 
bitter complaints are made by sellers on this side of their treatment in 
this regard on the other side of the Atlantic. 

I wish to add here, before reading further from this article, 
that probably not more than 4 per cent of the corn crop of the 
great Mississippi Valley country is exported; 5 per cent would 
be a strong limit. It was about 13 per cent of the 1911 corn 
crop. The other 95 or 96 per cent of it is consumed in this 
country. ‘The domestic market is the market for us to de- 
velop; the domestic market is the one for us to keep in view 
when we are speaking of inspections. I do not believe, for my 
part, that any complaint of a foreign buyer would justify us in 
making a rash experiment in the absorption of the inspection 
system of the States just to meet the demands of the export 
trade. 

I do not know how many merchantable products are made out 
of corn alone. According to the last return I had there were 
101 of them. That included every possible use to which it can 
be applied, not only the Kentucky use that brings hilarity and 
gladness and subsequent repentance, but what is wasted for 
bread, as the old lady said down across the Ohio River. 

One hundred and one uses of corn, and possibly more, con- 
stitute to-day the limit of its commercial use. So that as we 
have developed its commercial uses our export has fallen off, 
because with these uses the domestic demand has increased. I 
now continue reading from Mr. Merrill’s statement: 

Because the fore buyer of grain on “rye terms" has the adyan- 
tage of the sellers he naturally objects to buying on American terms, 
which are “loading inspection certificate final.” American sellers of 
grain abroad, for reasons stated, almost without exception, refuse to 
sell on foreign terms. But the foreign buyer is so notoriously a buyer 
of the lower priced article, if he be offered standard-quality grain, with 
the representation that it will undoubtedly arrive in a safe condition, 
and at the same time is offered an “off grade” at a little less price 
eren though he be told that the risk attending the shipment of it 
should be considered, that its safe arrival can not be promised, he wil 
almost without exception, buy the cheaper article. d if he be tol 
that he can insure safe arrival as to condition for less than half a 
cent per bushel, he will decline to incur even so small an expense and 
assume the risk himself, With full and fair warning he makes the 
contract, and when it results unsatisfactorily to him or, more likely, 
to his customer, to whom he sells “to arrive,” much and loud com- 
plaint is made about “American certificates,” and talk will be heard of 
“ posting” the market from which the grain was exported and which 
certificates the grain. The writer, acting in an official capacity, has 
had occasion to — 10 — into and investigate foreign complaints about 
American grain, and is just the result as to facts outlined above, It 
is not claimed that our business practices are always free from regret- 
table instances, That would be impossible. It is but fair to say that 
foreign buyers are as much at fault as our sellers to them on this side. 
The major gare of the complaints made relate to winter and spring 
shipments of maize, or Indian corn. From the beginning of the ex- 

rtation of this cereal to within the space of 10 years the United 

tates had so large a surplus of this in that the 7 5 portion 
ol — indeed. practically all—that was sold abroad was of the previous 
year's crop, well cu and qualified to bear shipment, with safe arrival 


4 to condition. Foreign buyers confidently relied upon it to 
do so, Our maximum of overproduction was reached in the year 


1896, at which time we had several hundred millions of bushels of 
5 corn on hand at the beginning of winter, and the price 
„ W. 


or No. ich was the standard contract grade, sold as low as 19% 
cents per bushel. Since: that time our own consumption has steadily 
and rapidly increased, and notwithstanding we have also increased our 
production until, the last crop, that of 1910, exceeded three thousand 
million bushels as against two thousand millions at the time of the low 
prices referred to. ctically speaking, there is now no previous year 
crop corn on hand in this country on December 1. The effect of this is 
that the foreign buyer as well as the home dealer must of very neces- 
sity, if he buy corn at all, take from the new crop uncured, moist corn, 
unfitted as yet to bear prolonged shipment, es lly across the ocean, 
It would appear that the United ingdom and European buyers are 
Slow to appreciate the simple fact, and because of successful purchases 
of former years continue to buy uncured corn with confidence. ‘The 
buyer is fully advised of the risk he assumes, and he is plainly told 
that only artificially dried corn will take the place of the dry corn of 
summer; but as this adds materially to the cost, he buys the lower- 
price de and takes the risk. And, as before stated, when the pur- 
chase does not turn out right, he N bitterly and asserts that our 
inspection system is faulty. Indeed, the same English gentleman, quoted 
herein as complimenting our system of grading, now expresses his 
belief that our practices have me so very reprehensible and un- 
certain that the Federal Government should assume the function of in- 


specting aren, 
If the foreign buyer would insist upon buying on the basis of uniform 
inspection rules, and would use care in buying those grades which will 
safely bear shipment, or when buying new-crop corn would do so on a 
specified moisture content of not above 17 per cent in winter and 14 

r cent in spring months, he would, as shown by experience, have no 

uble, the safe arrival of the g being thus assured, ‘Moisture- 
content certificates are now obtainable in all markets, The United 
States Government maintains laboratories at all shipping centers, and 
nearly all exchanges likewise possess them. Shippers may use either. 
The Government renders the service free. With the advent of summer 
the trouble disappears, nature having completed the cure through the 
natural drying of the corn as it reposes in the crib of the grower 
unshelled. But, by way of emphasis as stated, the foreign buyer per- 
sistently prefers to buy cheaper corn, cheaper because of the higher 
moisture content. The fault is his own. e may eliminate that of 
which he complains by buying a higher grade of in, that which has 
been kiln dried to a safe shipping condition, It is a mistake, in view 
of these and other facts, to attach too much importance to complaints 
of this nature. There is small reason for our representatives in 
Washington asserting, as some of them have, that our commerce is 
being injured by our exporters. The trouble with the whole matter is 
not original th them, It has its origin primarily abroad, The 
forsee buyer can always buy any grade or guality he wants to buy, 
and he has no excuse deserving of respect when he buys a cheap article 
or when he neglects to use o y prudence in making contracts. 


Mr. McCUMBER. Would the Senator object if I called his 
attention to some of the evidence in this case? A buyer and 
exporter of grain sent a sample to London to get an offer upon 
the grain that was raised in the vicinity producing the sample. 
The offer received was considerably above the market price, 
provided the foreign purchaser could get a hundred thousand 
bushels of that character of grain. This dealer tried to see if he 
could export that amount of the sample grain from New York, 
but was informed by the New York exporters that he could not 
do so without mixing it, because if he gave the foreign pur- 
chasers a high standard of grain it would fix that standard in 
their minds and the dealers here would have great difficulty in 
then measuring up to the foreign demand thereafter, and that 
therefore it was better to send them a lower character of grain. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Certainly. 

Mr. McCUMBER. That is in the testimony. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Does the Senator wish to read from testi- 
mony? 

Mr. McCUMBER. No; I have stated it. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I understand the Senator from North Da- 
kota has nothing to read additional to that which was referred 
to and read during the course of his address here? 

Mr. McCUMBER. I do not know whether or not I included 
that in my address, but I think I did. 

Mr. SHERMAN. The Senator either referred to it or read it, 
I remember. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Yes; it is in the testimony. 

Mr. SHERMAN. This is entirely consistent with the uniform 
course of trade, or such a small part of it as relates to our ex- 
ports. If 100,000 bushels of No. 1 corn should be bought under 
the conditions referred to by the Senator from North Dakota, it 
would probably lead to complaint. If 100,000 bushels of that 
grade were bought, such a market could not be sustained. The 
uniform experience and evidence of every exporter is that for- 
eign buyers persist in buying the inferior grades. They prefer 
the lower prices of those grades, The isolated case of the dealer 
mentioned could not change the general course of the export 
trade, which is, after all, fixed by the foreign buyer and not the 
seller. It is most improbable that the American seller can dic- 
tate terms to the European buyer, when the latter has the mar- 
kets of the world to choose from. The case loses its strength | 
when it is remembered the buyer fixes the terms of his purchase. 
If he wants high grades, he can get them. But a solitary in- 
stance could not induce an exporter to depart from the estab- 
lished course of trade. Such a market would not be created so 
as to pay. 
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Mr. McCUMBER. So that there may be no mistake, I will 
say that the particular grain referred to in the instance cited 


by me was wheat and not corn, 
Mr. SHERMAN. Very well. I will let the answer stand just 
as I gaye it. The reason would be just as pertinent. Mr. Mer- 
rill continues: 
Double inspection— 


would be im 

systems would 
initial grading, 
dental to marketin 
roducer. And, 
of the grain if interstate business, 
If double 


I now wish to read from an article written by the chief grain 
inspector of Illinois, W. Scott Cowen, who, in the same number 
of the Annals of the American Academy of Political and Social 
Science, on page 78, gives a description of the grain inspection 
under the laws of that State. I wish to insert in the RECORD 
here, by way of apology for taking the time to quote from these 
articles, that at no place have I been able to discover similar 
facts in any of the committee reports. Some of these gentle- 
men have testified; I think, possibly, Mr. Merrill testified, but 
he did so in 1908 or 1909, and at no later date is there any- 
thing in the hearings from him or the grain trade as affecting 
this bill. The only way, therefore, that I can put the matter 
in the Recorp so as to complete the case is to read from these 
different articles giving the net result of the experience of 
these men. I read first from page 80: 


The essential and material elements of correct grain inspection are 
uniformity and accuracy; and under any system which does not permit 
of a constant personal supervision of the work of all inspectors these 
results can not be obtained. The tendency of the inspector at the track 
was to follow aù kaa ny safe course and to be sure that when a car 
was given a certain grade it was fully entitled to receive it. In “line” 
cars the tendency was never to give the grain the benefit of a reason- 
able doubt, to which, in my opinion, it is entitled. 


I want to suggest here that Mr. Cowen criticizes some of the 
defects in the service as he found them in the course of his 
experience, He furnished a remedy, and the critcisms which 
have been made have no just basis since the change in the 
method of inspection. I now continue the reading: 


At the elevator on outgoing shipments the opposite condition pre- 
vailed, Here the grain always received the benefit of every doubt, and 
it was the duty of the high-salaried elevator superintendent by scien- 
tifie mixing to see that the “doubt” usually existed. It was, therefore, 
between these in Inspections and out inspections, the men working under 
direct opposite pressure that there was a constant growing “part, the 
farmers’ produce receiving a rigid inspection when received at the mar- 
ket and a lax inspection from the elevator when the grain was released 
for shipment. 

Recognizing these conditions as prevailing in the Illinois department 
when I assumed charge, I at once gave the subject serious considera- 
tion, The first move was to develop a school of instruction for the 
inspectors and by the use of type samples of the different grain and 
grades seek to instill into their minds a greater degree of uniformity 
and accuracy. The inspectors were required to report frequently at 
the office of the chief inspector, where these type samples, and ofttimes 
samples of grain that they themselves had 8 inspected, were 
placed before them and they were required to record their respective 
decisions as to the different grades. When errors were made they were 
shown to the inspecter making them and their mistakes in judgment 
carefully explained. These examinations, from an educational stand- 
point, proved very beneficial, as the differences of opinion were at these 
meetings fully discussed and adjusted and the inspectors were thus 
enabled to develop more accurate and uniform conclusions, 

Improvements were quite noticeable as the result of these reviews ; 
still the inspection as a whole was far from satisfactory. Further in- 
yestigations were made, visits were paid to the inspection departments 
of other States, and frequent confer held with the grain committee 
of the board of trade. As a result I me thoroughly convinced that 
there was but one final solution to the entire problem and that there 
must be a careful review made of every car inspected and no distinc- 
tion should be made between grain arriving and that being shipped out. 

Thus originated the system of “ofice” inspection that is used in 
Illinois to-day, a system that preserves annually to the producers of 
grain large sums of money and renders to the trade generally e service 
at once complete and satisfactory. This plan in general provides that 
samples of every car or boat of grain inspected in Chicago shall be 
subject to review by the most competent inspectors in the department, 
and that reinspections or appeals may be allowed to those desiring 
VVV les of all 

* Office " inspection consists in collecting samples o ears of gral 
arriving daily on all of the different railroads entering the city of Chi- 
cago; bringing these samples to the main office of the inspection de- 
partment, where are assembled a corps of the most competent in- 
spectors procurable; and there under most favorable conditions of light, 
temperature, and atmosphere the samples are taken charge of by the 
inspectors and the grain carefully graded therefrom. ‘The collectors 
of the samples are divided into groups of men, the number in each 
group being adjusted in accordance with the average daily receipts on 
the respective railroads to which they are assigned. Each group of 
samplers is under the control and direction of a chief etic, who 
in most Instances had previously been a regular grain inspector. f: This 
chief sampler is held responsible for the work of bis assistants and 
the strictest discipline is enforced. To add to and increase the cfi- 
ciency of these several groups of samplers there is a supervising 
sampler, who was previously a regular grain inspector, whose duty it 


is to travel, daily from one road to another as seems necessary to ob- 
serve and “keep tab” on the work done by each group and see that 
every man does his full duty. X 

The agents of the diferent railroads deliver each morning to the 


chief sampler of each group of railroad notices of the cars in the 
ards ready for sampling on that particular day, and these notices are 
rought to the main office with the samples. The samples consist of 
2-quart bags filled with grain drawn from different parts of the car 
and representing its average contents. In case of differently marked 
conditions in the in or if a car shows that it has been “ plugged" 
for the purpose of deception several samples are drawn to indents the 
various differences of quality and the condition of the contents, In 
case of a bulkhead car each compartment is sampled as if from an 
entire car, These samples are hurried by the first train into the city 
and are met at each railroad station by an express wagon operated 
“sat l ae oon at Gare at 15 main office. 
n of a “trac sampler ” is no way an ea ran 
88 one. a a 5 ee . — inp : . 
on as that o e grain in or who grades the samples upon 
their arrival at the main office. The samplers work must necessarily 
be correct as to the samples of the contents of the cars, as the inspector 
at the office depends entirely upon the accuracy of the samples placed 
before him in making the grades. A grain sampler must be in good 
health and strong physically; able to endure exposure in all kinds of 
weather, He must also be intelligent, industrious, and full of enthu- 
siasm, always recognizing the responsibility resting upon him and will- 
ng ag endure many hardships in the performance ofi his important 


On the arrival of the samples at the main office they are immedi- 
ately taken in charge by the inspectors. The containing them 
12 85 placed upon a shelf attached to each inspector's table. They are 
hen emptied one at a time into a tin grain pan or receiver and immedi- 
ately inspected and graded. In case of what is termed a line car ”— 
that is to say, a car so nearly on the dividing line between any two 
particular grades that the inspector hesitates or is in doubt as to the 
grade to which it is entitled—he calls on the chief grain inspector or 
the supervising inspector, who is always present, and their combined 
ju ent determines the grade. 

requently all of the inspectors are called around the table holding 
some particularly difficult sample, and each inspector is required to 
make a grade for it and give his reason therefor. In this way a full 
and free expression of opinion is obtained, and through the interchange 
of such opinions educational suggestions are developed and conse- 
fe Al greater uniformity of opinion results, as well as greater 

Immediately after the grade has been determined and the same noted 
upon a card, signed by the inspector m the grade, this card is 
placed in the bag to which the sample has been returned and pa 
to a table at which is seated the record writer, who takes the card 
and enters all of the notations thereon upon a record sheet. These 
notations consist of the car number, name of the railroad over which 
the car arrived, the grade given the grain, and the reasons given for 
so grading the sample, with the name of the inspector who graded it 
and the sample hook on which it is to be hrung. 

The, sample is then carried to what is called the “splitting depart 
ment,” where a group of men stand at tables especially built for the 
purpose. These men take the samples and divide them into equal parts. 
One-half is placed in a paper bag on which is written the car number 
and the initials of the railroad over which the car arrived, the grade 
fixed, and the name of the firm to whom the grain is consigned. The 
railroad notice is placed inside this paper bag along with the sample. 
To verify the first inspection, the samples are once more carefully re- 
yiewed by two inspectors stationed in the splitting department whose 
duty is to closely examine the notations written on the bags to see 
that they are correct. They also review the contents, and if an error 
has been made it is then corrected. 

If all these precautions are necessary under the present system to - 
assure a correct grading, what must have been the chaotic conditions 
under the old system, when there was no check whatever on the inspec- 
tor’s work, working, as he did, alone and dependent entirely upon his 
own unassisted Judgment? It is surprising now that grain dealers 
exercen the patience which they did for so many years with such & 
system. 


I read this part of the chief inspector's statement to show 
that some complaints in former years were well founded. I 
read it for the further purpose of showing that at present the 
causes of complaint do not exist. I continue the quotation from 
Mr. Cowen: 


After this second inspection or review the samples are passed to an 
authorized agent, whose duty it is to place them in baskets for delivery 
to the board of trade. Messengers then hurry them to the exchange 
floor of the board of trade where they are placed on the tables of the 
firms to whom they have been consigned. he other half of the sam- 
ple is returned to the bag from which it was taken and carried to the 
sample room and hung upon a revolving sample rack. Hach sample 
being numbered, it is placed upon a hook haying the number corre- 
sponding to that of the sample, where it can be readily located if neces- 
pest fe these samples are preserved upon these racks for 24 hours, and 
em í 

When reinspection is now asked for, a decision can be obtained within 
30 minutes, while formerly it required from 2 to 13 days, during 
which time the burden of risk, frequently very expensive, was entirely 
on the = r. The regular inspection yards being located long dis- 
tances outside of the city limits the cars had to be switched to what are 
called “the inner yards” for reinspection, involving the risk and loss 
of time just mentioned. These delays were frequently not only the 
cause of demurrage charges but also of the grain getting out of condi- 
tion, making it necessary in such cases to finally fix a lower grade 
than the one originally made. This would not have occurred If the 
grain could have been reinspected more bee Note the contrast 
with the present which by its prompt an efficient service absolutely 
eliminates all such delay and prevents the loss resulting therefrom. 


Tre belt-line road that has been built in Chicago for the 
purpose of facilitating the switching and transfer of incoming 
cars and many other improvements and added facilities have 
made it possible for much more rapid work and less delay than 
in former years. We have constantly, in the transportation 


rtance and fully as responsible 
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and inspection system in Chicago, worked toward that end both 
in the administration of affairs and in legislation designed to 
keep pace with the development of the grain business. Con- 
tinuing the quotation from Mr. Cowen: 

ption of the work of 


that heretofore were recei 


the lack of 8 and 
grain arri 


A sa 


elevators. To accomplish this an 
drawn ted out t te be taken from ea 


board 
the des given by him are agree Vith their decision, the 
the grades give being notified accordingly a record is kept jes “a car 


or vessel. In this way the rs’ work is ie and 117 
ins department placed in a position where it can ‘Intell: 
answer any complaints or e that may be made at any — 
time res a shipment or org of grain so d. 
This does away with the objection, dating back so many to the 
efect that the purchasers elevator recej only the very 
lowest or “ skin grade. It Pave 3 e department can now assure 
a just and uniform rr and out. 
Since the N of the presen . the results have 

my most sanguine expectations. aan Complaints from shippers pur- 
chasers have almost ent ceased. Many errors t under pre- 


vious methods were unavo e are now prevented. 

I wish to read from the same article by Mr. Cowen respecting 
the length of service of the inspectors in the Chicago grain- 
inspection business: 


In the Illinois Merde gs the men intrusted with the work of in- 
specting are all old in the and a number of them 
nected with the beard of trade and 
and condition of grain even before the 
The others have all worked thelr 


years, of inspectors 
22 years, and of the third assistant in: 


* . 
The. tion ot the ninots ee in 1 7 7 — 
the public is one of peculiar difficulty and responsibility. 
an arbitrator between buyer and between producer — — 


pressure in one contrary 
direction from 2 and foreign buyers, and to harsh and often un- 
merited criticism fro: 


m bo 
Notwithstanding the criticism that has been voiced it, the aim 
at all times of those in charge has been to secure such fair interpreta- 
tion and impa cation of existing as to do exect justice 
to all parties inte and at the same time to 5 the 
en the certificates 


tea 
ods of the grain tri y Chae tie OOA ne Oh ee a oie 


Oo as a grain 


rity and accuracy of the work er inspectors as to favor- 
ah P semen, her unsurpassed Tadlllties or the ‘push and enterprise of 
er ens. 


I wish to add here what I said in a general way on Friday 
last—that the grain-inspection certificates from official in- 
spectors going out of the different points where inspection is had 
in that State are accepted on the market as evidence of the 
quality and grade of the grain purporting to be given on the 
face of the certificates. These warehouse certificates are nego- 
tiable, and they pass from hand to hand on the strength of the 
grade there represented. 

I wish to read further from an article by George F. Stone, 
secretary of the Board of Trade of Chicago, appearing in the 
same number of the proceedings of the American Academy of 
Political and Social Science. I am reading from page 193: 

To indicate the growth of the business connected with the Chicago 
Board of Trade and also the development ae the Spa 7 
tributary to Chicago, 1 would state that the of flour ship 
from Chicago in 1848 aggregated 45,200 barrels; fn in 1910, 7,038,351 bar. 
rels. The quantity of wheat sh in 1848 ted 2 30,000 
bushels; in 1910, 18,679,100 bush The quantity of corn ipped 
1848 was 550,460 bushels; in 1910, 78,623,100 bu 
received, 102,592,850 bushels. Wi the same 
ment of oats increased from 65,280 bushels to 
receipts of oats during the year 1910 
The receipts of wheat, and of flour in 
oats, Eye: and barley during a ten 1910 
e shipment of pork in 1 
Like shipments in 1910, about 600,000,000 
lard in 1853 a aggregated 1.847 8 1,847,852 2 pounds ; the 5; the quan 
aggregated 268,702,900 
in cattle and hogs, 8 received in 186 
and 750,000 head of hogs. In 1910 the receipts 8 2 cattle 
3,052,958 head, and the receipts of hogs 5,926,815 head. Toi 


900 bead at cattle 
95 ted 
receipts 
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of live yy eng comprising cattle, calves, hogs, sh json horses, at 
Sor during the year 1910 8 14.192.4 valued at 
$357,145,681; and from 1866 to 1910, inclusive, 462.9) 300 rage 
valued at 88.582. 329,245. Prior to the year 1853 we 
record exhibiting the volume of trade in pork, lard, butter, or wool, but 
3 in the actual transactions in these products 18 something 
The statistical information comprised in the annual reports of the 
Chicago Board of Trade not only relates directly to the trade of Chicago 
oe in, provisions idee, rd hay, fonr, 


l 
beef, butter, che umber, cured meats, dressed 


8, ete., but also has reference to such 
‘pal markets, both domestic and 


and arty: and, in 
the members of the 


enable them to fully provide the 9 with * wet ais range of infor- 
mation, designed to aid him telligently ting gp ducts and 
in instructing ion — — as pie the conduct of consign- 


Tel phie facilities are 
tion with shippers, 
and with consumers. Representatives 


of of the ress have constant, auhindered access to 3 this informatlon in 


crops which 
the Nation's rity. ch minute care is bestowed u these 
Their relation to our a 


tions, and commercial affairs is an 
timate and a vital er They disclose the source of our national 
i the en 
They set forth 


ise, and character of our farming mite Pee 
only the inducements which our 

States present for the ya of capital, but inducements to the 

worthy and ambitious to make their homes where nature lavishes her 

rewards upon those who, with honest and industrious effort, seek her 


a i full fee nary es of this showing no one can fully comprehend 
save the ca: and observant student of tical economy. It is being 

realized as never before that the farmer the true wealth acer ; 
the fruits of his toil sustain our commercial and industrial life and, in 


a en woe and profound sense, furnish the vitalizing forces of our 
national 


The yous asd value of the chief grain crops of the West fix rates 
of interest, determine to a large * rates of transportation and 


the 2 of interstate measure the extent of credits 


sippi Valle: 7 2 aitect port financial and industrial interest from one end 
the lan other. 


of other 7 
pean ede Fs 


wit absolute 


VVV the 
market reports in Chicago, the reporters who are skilled in that 
line as the result of many years of reportorial work, go in 
where this information is accessible and are given it withont 
cost, as freely as the members of the board of trade have it 
or those concerned. The market reports published by the great 
metropolitan dailies showing the condition of the grain trade, 
quantity, movements, prices, production, quality, everything 
concerning foreign markets, the weather conditions, the ship- 
ment of the export surplus, the conditions in South America, 
in the Danube country, all over Europe, world-wide conditions 
in grain-producing countries, all of the thousand and one 
things, from the fly and the frost and crop conditions and 
weather and storms to the average production that leaves a 
surplus available for export—those are all touched off by 
cable and by telegraphic wire by those who are expert in all 
the various lines of that kind of production throughout the 
world. They are wired and cabled into Chicago, put upon the 
boards, and the newspaper market reporters go wherever that 
information is available, put it in the metropolitan papers, and 
it goes out to the public free of charge. 

For that the members of the Board of Trade of Chicago are 
stigmatized as rascals by some of the witnesses. It is said here 
that some of the great fortunes have been built up by those who 
have practiced devious ways in the grain trade. The majority 
of the great fortunes of Chicago, with few exceptions, have not 
been built up out of the grain trade. There are few millionaires 
in Chicago who can point distinctively to grain operations out 
of which they made their fortune. The fortunes of that city 
are made in other lines—in real estate, in banking, in transpor- 
tation, in dressing meats, in a hundred and one different occupa- 
tions. In that city, as well as in other cities of the Middle West, 
the millionaires, with few exceptions, have become so because 
of following other lines of trade. 

It is no small task to build a modern elevator. It is no in- 
expensive undertaking. A modern elevator requires great ca- 
pacity, great durability of construction; it requires more care 
in fireproofing; it requires a vastly more complicated and ex- 
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pensive mechanism in the equipment and internal machinery 
used for the purposes of conducting its business. It is no longer 
the wooden warehouse of our boyhood days. It is now one of 
the best built and most complicated places the world has ever 
known for the storage of millions of bushels of grain. 

From the days when Joseph’s brethren came down to Egypt 
to buy corn to the present time the grain trade is a constant 
development. In other days there were famines. Men perished 
with their families by millions in the time that history has re- 
corded. The modern market equalizes dearth and plenty. It 
collects the surplus to fill the deficit throughout the civilized 
world, With the modern warehouse and transportation system, 
with the modern system of grain exchanges in all the great 
cities of the country, from Indianapolis to Cleveland, Toledo, 
Detroit, Minneapolis, Chicago, St. Louis, Kansas City, and 
Omaha, with the development of the carriers leading out from 
those points, famine is no longer possible in a civilized country 
with the modern system of collecting and distributing food prod- 
ucts and collecting a surplus to be availed of where there is a 
deficit in supplies. 

For all this, for this market that has been built up, the men 
who have risked the work of their lives and their fortunes 
through many weary years are stigmatized as a band of rascals 
by witnesses who have testified before Senate and House com- 
mittees. Who are they? Some of them are known. I would 
transgress the limits of decorum of debate provided in this body 
if I repeated what is said of some of them. Some of them are 
gentlemen who got into the market and failed themselyes, be- 
cause they did not know how to transact business. They 
thought it was a game, like the great American game of poker. 
They did not study the market. They went in, and with them 
it was a game of chance. They failed because they undertook 
to deal with men who kept market conditions in hand, who 
knew when and how and where the oats area was, who knew 
the limitations and the production of corn and wheat and rye 
and barley. Because they knew the amount of the visible sup- 
ply and what it was likely to be at a given time, in the lan- 
guage of those who followed that hazardous occupation they 
adjusted themselves to the probable, and, of course, the men 
who had not the wide information failed. 

The statement has been made in my presence a number of 
times that Senate bill 120 is one that is peculiarly advocated 
by the farmer. A large part of the States of the Middle West 
are farming communities. A large part of the people of my 
own State are farmers. All of my family are farmers, All of 
the acquaintances of my early days in the township are farmers. 
I was raised as a farmer. I have shucked a good deal of corn 
myself, Mr. President. I was raised over near the Indiana 
State line, where they raise good corn huskers. I think I know 
what the farmers want. I am taking the chances on correctly 
interpreting their will. Probably I have as much at stake 
politically as any other member of the Senate. If I make a 
mistake in interpreting the farmers’ wants in my own State, 
they will visit the punishment on me. 

I want to say that in all the time this debate has proceeded 
here, during all the publicity that has been given, I had yet the 
first letter to receive from a farmer until one this morning. In 
all the months this matter has been pending not a solitary 
farmer has written me in favor of this bill. I have had some 
protests, it is true. No farmer has protested against the bill. 
No farmer has commended it. They have remained silent. 
Some men who are engaged in the grain trade haye criticized 
the bill. They said: “It will dislocate the course of business. 
It will embarrass commerce. It will provide double inspection, 
or it will pull up by the roots all of the existing State-inspec- 
tion systems.“ If the farmers knew the added costs of inspec- 
tion under this bill would at last be taken out of their pockets, 
they would oppose this bill. They will pay the increased ex- 
pense of inspection, every dollar of it. 

One dealer writing to me says that he prefers to remain under 
the inspection of officers whom he can reach nearer home than 
to be obliged to communicate a thousand miles with the head of 
a bureau in Washington. Another writes me and says that he 
is opposed to the centralizing tendency implied in this bill; that 
it is a State function, and he believes in keeping the States in 
the exercise of their legitimate powers, rather than to have 
them absorbed by a centralized Government administered at 
Washington. I do not blame him. I am in sympathy with him, 
not only on this point, but on a good many other things. 

I continue reading from Mr. Stone: 


No other department of business is conducted so openly, so absolutel 
aboveboard, and so directly with reference to the Perot welfare. No 
department of business is so free from restraint of trade. It has no 
monopolistic feature whatever, and permits the unhindered and health- 


ful play of the forces of competition. It has no credit system, Cash 


‘association Is a party. 


attends the consummation of every trade, and in the event of sales for 

delivery at a future time, our rules provide that ample security may be 

obtained to protect the buyer or seller, as the case may be. The breadth 

and sip ida of our market give to registered warehouse receipts, pro- 
a 


tected by 
security. 

I balance this testimony against that of these witnesses, some 
of whom indicate before they are through testifying their ex- 
treme rancor or their lack of understanding of the way busi- 
ness is transacted on the board, [Continuing reading:] 

This system, with all its safeguards, besides providing an economical 
and safe marketing of the products of the farm, primarily for the ben- 
efit of the producer, safely employs an enormous amount of funds seek- 
ing investment by our great moneyed institutions. Call loans made on 
these warehouse receipts, fortified by the State statutes and r ized 
by the rules of this board, are most desirable, and are so regarded by 
our national banks, No business is more legitimate, no business is more 
conservative, no business is more vitally allied to the varied industries 
and commerce of our city, no business is more embedded in honor or 
intrenched in the soundness of a contract than the business conducted 
under the rules of this organization. No contract, either written or 
oral, is more binding than the contract to which a member of this 
No informality, no absence of legal technicali- 
ties will avall under our rules to absolve a member from an undeviating 
compliance with eyery term and every feature of his business pt aoa 
Every pretext for the avoidance of such obligation is brushed aside by a 
jury, not of a court, but of business men—his peers—and is not per 
mitted to obscure the spirit and intent of his promises or to release him 
from his proper responsibility as a man and as a merchant. 


I am taking this time because to the constituency that I in 
part represent this bill is of vital concern. It does not arouse 
any considerable interest among many Senators in the States 
having no primary markets. The passage of this bill means 
the destruction of the inspection system in every grain-producing 
State where the system exists and where these primary markets 
are found. Every State can have an inspection system if it 
wishes to create it. The occasion, however, does not cause its 
creation unless there is a primary market for the collection and 
distribution of grain. 

With matters in this condition there has been a constant de- 
yelopment of legislation. In 1913 the Railroad and Warehouse 
Commission of Illinois ceased to exist. There was substituted 
for it a commission known as the public utilities commission, 
very similar to a like commission in the State of Wisconsin. 
It has jurisdiction over every occupation impressed with a 
public interest, railroads, common carriers of every kind by 
land and water, everything that needs a franchise for its op- 
eration—all the gas and electric light companies, the publie ware- 
houses, and in general everything that we comprise under the 
term “public utility.” A board has been appointed, and is in 
operation, succeeding to the power of the old railroad and ware- 
house commission. It now has power to control and regulate 
the inspection of grain. The same system prevails, with such 
20 improvements from time to time as experience has sug- 
gested. 

I have here a letter from the utilities commission of my State. 
I desire to read it. It is as follows: 

STATE PUBLIC UTILITIES COMMISSION OF ILLINOIS, 


Springfield, March 13, 191}. 
Hon. LAWRENCE Y. SHERMAN, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Sin: Your letter of March 4 to Gov. Dunne has been referred 
to the undersigned, who has charge of the Illinois grain-inspection de- 
partment, which is under the jurisdiction of this commission. 

Not being at all familiar with the McCumber grain-inspection bill, I 
am somewhat at a loss as to how it would affect the inspection of grain 
in Illinois by our department. However, for 8 information permit 
me to say that in order to bring about uniformity in the inspection and 
grading of corn, the Secretary of Agriculture, by an act of Congress. 
was authorized to fix and 1 certain grades for commercial 
corn, to be applied July 1, 1914, in interstate business. 

As soon as advised of this action the undersigned called a conference 
in Chicago of representatives of the board of trade, the different grain 
dealers’ associations, and producers. 

This takes in every grain dealer of every kind in the State, 
farmers’ elevators, and those buying as representatives of com 
mission men in Chicago or otherwise. z 

I continue reading from the letter: 

It was the unanimous opinion nag Dern at this conference that the 
Illinois grain-inspection department should adopt the Federal grades, and 
upon that recommendation this commission issued an order, a copy of 
which is Inclosed herewith, which adopts in toto the grades for corn 
promulgated by the United States Department of Agriculture. 

I have no doubt but that the policy of this commission will be, as fs 
already indicated by the action referred to above, to adopt any further 


w, a convertible and instantaneous value as collateral 


grades for in which may be promulgated by the United States De- 
pare of Agriculture. This commission is not only desirous of 
secur 


uniformity for all 8 of grain in Illinois, but throughout 
the United States, and will cooperate with the Federal and State 
Governments to that end. 

I have not been able to get other than newspaper reports of the in- 
vestigation which has been conducted in Washington relative to the 
Chicago Board of Trade. I infer, however, that this investigation is 
largely directed toward the dealing in futures and is not directed at the 
efficiency of the grain-inspection department of this State. 

You state that Peoria and other cities of Illinois are affected. For 

our information, 8 me to call your attention to the peculiar word- 

g of the Illinois statute as regards grain inspection, The official 
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of Illinois unless the 
board of supervisors of that county peti commission to make 
such installation of supervision; hence the situation as it now is, I. e., 
State inspection is only in and St. Louis; Peoria, Cairo, 
and other points 3 local n to State inspection. There- 
fore, if there is any criticism of the inspection of grain originating 
at Peoria or Cairo, it should not be directed to this commission, but to 
the r for having failed to compel a uniform State inspection 


State inspection can not be installed in 5 
n 


on, to eause the same to be 
ible. 


ment, and marketing of grain, and is gi 
personal attention, with the view of m. 
le making the grades uniform with fixed 


The fact that’ th inspection service of this department is satisfactory 

e at the on ice 

is attested by the further fact that no ph as been received by 

mis hars aeae Nr the inspection since the commission was ap- 
n anua: . 

ages farther information which you may desire will be very gladly 


furnished. 
= Cordially, yours, Frank H. Fuxx, Commissioner. 


This is the order made by the Illinois Public Utilities. Com- 
mission; 


It is hereby ordered by the Public Utilities Commission of Illinois 
that the following des of corn, which have been fixed and promul- 


are, fixed and roast 
0 

ersede grades 

ch are in existence > prior to said date; 

sans ap ee ect will apply on all 

in the city 775 Cana prior July 1, 


uent 
tracts made priod to July 1, 1914, 
for delivery during 90 da uent thereto the grades and inspection 
may pein 1 . — zon eee eee for poan 11 at the 

contract w. case nspected 
Aout n as of any higher grade than it was inspected in as in 
accordance with the warehouse law: 


Grades for commercial corn, 


„ges General Rule No. 6, for sample grade. 

1 Bee General Order 9. 

2 Exclusive of heat damaged or mahogany kernels. 

May heat or mahogany kernels not to exceed one-half per cent. 
May include heat damaged or mahogany kernels not to exceed 1 per cent. 
May include heat damaged or mahogany kernels not to exceed 3 per cent. 


GENERAL RULES, 


1. The corn in grades No, 1 to No. 5, inclusive, must be sweet. 

2. White corn, all grades, shall be at least 98 per cent white. 

3. Yellow corn, all grades, shall be at least 95 per cent yellow. 

4, Mixed corn, all des, shall include corn of various colors not- 
coming within the limits for color as provided for under white or yellow 


corn. 

5. In addition to the various limits indicated, No. 6 corn be 
musty, sour, and may also include corn of inferior quality, wack as 
immature and badly blistered. 

6. All corn that does not meet the requirements of either of the six 
numerical grades by reason of an excessive percentage of moisture, 
damaged kernels, foreign matter, or “cracked” corn, or corn that is 
hot, heat damaged, fire burnt, infested with live weevils, or otherwise 


low quality, shall be classed as sample grade, 
7. In No. 6 and sample grade reasons for so grading shall be stated 
on the inspector's ce cate. 
8. Finely broken corn shall include all broken particles of corn that 
will pass through a perforated metal sieve with round holes nine sixty- 


70 ic racked corn shall include all coarsely brok 
2 Lorne s ade en pleces of kern 
that will pass bein oy a perforated metal sieve with —.— holes con 
quarter of an inch diameter, except that the finel 
provided for under rule 8 shall not be considered as “ cracked ” corn. 
10. It is understood that the damaged corn, the foreign material, in- 
pieces of cob, eh pl broken corn, other grains, etc., and the 
coarsely broken or “cracked” corn as provided for under the various 
grades shall be such as occur naturally in carn when handled under 
commercial conditions, willed for in th de 
ges as pro or ese grade specifi 
results obtained the standard method and 
tester as described in Circular 72, Bureau of Plant Industry, United 
States Department of Agriculture. 
fhe chief inspector of Illinois is hi directed to publish the 
rules govern the des of corn herein esta ed in at least three 


daily newspapers in the city of Chicago, as is provided by law, and to 


notify the employees of his department of the proposed change, and 
e such other action as may be necessary to carry this ocded into 


‘ect. 
Dated Springfield, III., March 5, 1914. 
JAMES E. QuAN. Chairman, 
Owen P. THOMPSON, 
WALTER A, SHAW, 
RICHARD YATES, 
Fnaxk II. FUNK, 
Commissioners. 
Again, March 19, 1914, from the same authority I quote as 
follows: 
STATE PUBLIC UTILITIES COMMISSION OF ILLINOIS 


8. ld, March 19, 
Hon. Lawrence Y. SHERMAN ees gis it 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


. 


per vis 
the United States Department of Agriculture. 
ble standards and duplication of departments 


in this or my letter of March 13. 

It is my understanding that at the last convention of the National 
Grain Dealers’ Association it was 3 the unanimous opinion | 
that uniformity of grades throughout the United States was greatly to 
be akirol and that as far as prsencens the des for grain pro- 
mulgated by the United States artment of Agriculture should be 
tog ig Dy the several State inspection departments. 

be d, indeed, to have you furnish me a copy of the 
e special committee at which a man A Greeley, 
ex-member of the Chicago Board of Trade, testified so bitterly against 
the Chicago Board of Trade. 
Very truly, yours, 
Frank H. FUNK. 

Mr. Funk, who has charge of the grain-inspection department 
of the commission named, is a farmer, Both his family and 
his immediate relatives have for many years been leaders in 
the great corn-belt region in the production, improvement, and 
marketing of eorn. 

I wish now to read from the secretary of the Illinois Grain 
Dealers’ Association a letter dated March 30, 1914: 


The grain trade of Illinois are very much interested just at this 
time in the passage of the Lever bill, providing for Federal supervision 
of existing systems for grain inspection. 

Your support of the Lever bill and opposition to the McCumber bill 
meets with the approval of practically every grain dealer in the State 
of Illinois, The peerage? A rs, represented by the State associa- 
ti Illinois, Iowa, Nebraska, Kansas, and Oklahoma, 
have been working for Federal su for a pnih of 


years, and it 
entirely satis- 
factory. 


Mr. MCUMBER. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Illinois 
yield to the Senator from North Dakota? 

Mr. SHERMAN. I yield. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Will the Senator indicate why, if the 
system is so perfect, as they claim it to be, they themselves 
want governmental supervision? 

Mr. SHERMAN. They want the uniformity that comes from 
supervision. They oppose double inspection, which must result 
unless the State abandons the system it has developed and per- 
fected in more than 40 years. The large public eleyators of 
Chicago could not be operated under Federal law, and this 
would compel the State inspection to continue. Supervision 
would not interfere with the harmonious action of both meas- 
ures. 

Mr. McCUMBER. No; they want, first, standard grades 
which shall be uniform, and then they want Federal supervi- 
sion, as the Senator has just read. Now, why do they want 
Federal supervision if they know that their system is perfeet 
now and they can trust themselves? 

Mr. SHERMAN. The Federal supervision is desired, and that 
is the purport. of the letter, only in order to bring the State 
systems of inspection to the uniform standards that are pro- 
mulgated by the Department of Agriculture, and at the same 
time it keeps the instrumentalities of inspection where they are, 
to be reached by the people who are directly affected. Super- 
vision gives all the benefits of uniformity in grades without 
destroying or hindering the grain trade of the country. 

[åt this point Mr. SuermAw yielded the floor for the day.] 

Tuesday, April 14, 1914. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Mr. President, the reason why the different 
State inspection systems are in conflict with Senate bill 120 is 
because the inspection of the grain is now made through the in- 
strumentality of these several State systems on an actual ex- 
amination. The grades are fixed by the inspectors, and they 
are the instruments of inspection. They belong to the several 
States. What the States desire is that their systems shall not 
be destroyed, but that there shall be a uniformity of standards 
of grades; and when that is done all the useful purposes de- 
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signed by the bill now pending are executed. These purposes 
of the different State inspection systems are perpetuated and 
provided for in the Lever bill now pending in the House. The 
Lever bill represents the views of the Department of Agricul- 
ture, the arm of the Federal Government that is asked by Sen- 
ate bill 120 to absorb the inspection systems of the States. The 
Department of Agriculture opposes grain inspection but favors 
supervision. There is a great deal of difference between the 
destruction of a State system of inspection and the standardiza- 
tion and the uniformity of a system by which they grade the 
grain. 

I complete reading the letter from the Illinois Grain Dealers’ 
Association : 

The utilities commission of Ilinois have adopted the proposed Fed- 
eral grades of corn, effective July 1 next. 

Now, with Federal su on, this would give us one system of in- 

ction—interstate and intrastate. The supervision proposed ~ 3 the 

er bill would not entail any additional expense—or, at least, but 
little—while a double tem inspection would entail great expense. 
The grain dealers of Ilinois approre of your opposition, and urge your 
continued support of the Lever bill, 

Another t : There is a bill before the Senate known as the 
Pomerene bill of lading. This was | by the last Senate and 
is now, as I am informed, out of committee, but there seems to be difi- 
culty in getting it up for passage. The grain trade, country wide, 
would greatly appreciate the passage of the Pomerene bill, and your 
support aa 7 y solicited. 

Ory ARMIN: Jours, Tk ZNo iS GRAIN DEALERS’ ASSOCIATION, 
S. W. Strone, Secretary. 


I might go a little further in this letter and state that the 
Grain Dealers’ Association of the State of Illinois is composed 
of grain handlers at every point in the State. It comprises a 
yery extensive membership, and it fairly represents the condi- 
tion of the grain trade in that State. 

I read next from a letter of Mr. Canby, the president of the 
Chicago Board of Trade. It might be said that Mr. Canby is 
not more interested in this controversy than those who criti- 
cize him and the board of trade. The quality of interest ren- 
ders on the rules of evidence the witnesses equally credible. But 
Mr. Canby bas not got in the report of the committee. None 
of the printed testimony so far has given him a hearing. This 
grows out of the fact, I shall assume, that the report of this 
commit?se made on the 4th day of February, 1914, was upon the 
evidence already taken. But little of the evidence reached up 
to the time of 1912, two years ago. A large part of it was from 
five to six years old on which this committee report was made. 

Mr. Canby, in a detter of March 9, 1914, says: 


CHICAGO, March 9, 191}. 
Hon. Lawrence Y. SHERMAN, 8 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


My Dran Senator: * * * pe iat al ng e subject I 
would that the onty certain element entering into the gra of 
wheat is t of test e other elements are determined accord- 
ing to the e r. As a consequence there is at 
times a conflict of ju t as to the grading of wheat, anā there 
always will be, from time time, when there is an opportunity for 

ce opinion. In rs each other, and some- 
there * —— the h E — . ot 
sa rom 
` situation would not 
be 2 having an inspector called a Fed or” in- 
stead of a State inspector,” for, presumably, they would approxi- 
mately the same men performing the service. 

In regard to the question of in on and grading in 3 1 

would sax that this work is en under the control of the State. 
„ can 


The of trade as an organization, and none of its members, 
Furthermore, no one would dare to at- 
inspector. The public-utilities com- 
missioners of Illinois are honorable and upright men, and if anyone has 
any complaint to make abont the service of the inspection department, 
which is under their jurisdiction, it should be made to them. I beg ito 
assure you that the Chicago Board of Trade is not only most desirous 
to have at all times the most efficient results, but they will cooperate 
with any association to prevent anything but the best resuls. 

If in the course of any speech made by any of the Senators, reference 
should be made to any statements by one S. H. Greeley before the 
Rules Committee of the House last week, you can state that in our 
opinion he is unworthy of credence, owing to his radical abuse of many 
things of which he has no specific knowledge. He was a member of 
this d for a long time, but by his actions has lost the — ae of 
the great majority of his former fellow members, You can state most 

tively that there is no market in this country or in the world where 

e standard o on to-day and the grating of -gialin damoro 
carefully performed with better results than in the city of-Chiczgo. 

remain, very truly, yours, 
C. H. Caxnx, President. 


Before the reading of the letter was concluded Mr. SHERMAN 
said: 

I will insert the rest of the letter without reading. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Snarnork in the chair). 
If there be no objection, it will be inserted in the Record. The 
Chair hears none. 

Perk SHERMAN, I wish to economize time as much as pos- 
e. 


I next read from a letter of Mr. J. C. F. Merrill, present sec- 
retary of the board of trade, under date of February 24, 1914, 
omitting the formal introduction: 


Cuicaco, February 24, 1914. 
Hon. Lawrence Y. SHERMAN, 


AN, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR SENATOR SHerman: * * + (Exchanges, State and local 
associations of grain handlers have generally united in opposing it, 
and thus far have succeeded. Senator McCusser lives in one of the 
three surplus-grain States having no primary market within the State, 
hence the desirability of a Federal inspector at the North Dakota- 
Minnesota State line. 


I am giving this as the view of the writer of the letter, and 
msi "9 the purpose of criticizing the Senator from North 
oi 


of the conditions in your State or in any State except m ft 
lereat east of 
poari to Government 

existing grain-inspection 
of handlers is now drawing 


presen 
up such a bill and the Department of ——— of the United States 
is „Secretary Houston having met the committee in conference 
and approves the action, 


This was written last February. Since that time the bill 
has been perfected through the joint action of the persons 
named in this letter and the department, and it is now pending 
in the House under the name of the Lever bill. The Gore bill 
i is pending in the Senate, I think, is identically the same 


The -public elevators of IIlinois, our large class A houses, could not 
be operated under Federal Jaw; therefore the present Illinois State 
3 department, of egy wou continue. Double 

spection, 2 quarter of million dollars at Chicago alone, and 
applied 0; tha sateen ARAE antl sther NOCIUS, swale, ke he TONE, 

e same and o ons, wou! result, 
on, the harmontouis b 25255 two, will not interfere 


Federal interference of interstate shipments of * 

supervised of m 8 short, will give us 

the benefits without the annoyances of Federal on. e, 
ta e, but there 


rad. 
grad- 
ing only. 


Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, with the Senator’s permis- 
sion—— 

Mr. SHERMAN. Certainly; I yield. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I might indicate that the error in the first 
premise, which called for inspection at the State line, accord- 
ing to the writer’s view, evidently permeates his conclusion, 
and, inasmuch as there is no provision in the McCumber bill 
requiring any inspection at the State line, but only at the ter- 
minals and by the very men who are now inspecting under the 
present system, one can see how far-fetched is the conclusion 
which is drawn by the writer of that letter. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I should like to inguire of the Senator 
from North Dakota if he expects an inspector or a deputy in- 
spector to be within the limits of the State of North Dakota in 
the event of the passage of this bill? 

Mr. McCUMBER. Certainly not. If the Senator will read 
the bill, he will see that it refers only to those great terminals 
where inspection is now made. It does not change in any re- 
spect the present system except that it changes the persons 
making the inspection. 

Mr. SHERMAN. However, if I have a correct recollection of 
the bill, it would permit, in the discretion of the Secretary of 
Agriculture, the placing of an inspector or the creation of an 
inspection point at any place in the United States, unless the 
bill has been materially amended since I read it over. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Would the Senator like an answer? 

Mr. SHERMAN. Certainly. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I suppose the Senator wants to be accu- 
rate, and we want to meet on common ground. The very begin- 
ning of the bill shows that it is to be operative only at the 
great terminal markets. Then, in my own State there are 
places, for instance, where there are milling centers; and if 
they desire inspection, and if they should pay for the inspection 
at these points which have business enough to justify it, the 
Government might give them an inspection for their particular 
business at a smaller place. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I think we are probably meeting on com- 
mon ground on that point, and I read from section 2 in order to 
yerify this hope: 

said ‘Secretary shall also a 


That nt, in accordance with the rules 
of the civil service, at each of the 


owing cities. 
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Enumerating them, which I omit, concluding that part of the 
section with this language: 
And at such other important centers of interstate trade and commerce 


in grain as he may consider necessary or proper for carrying out the 
provisions of this act, one chief grain inspector— 


Who else? 


and such assistants as may be required to inspect and grade grains as 
herein provided. 

I know where these things end, and so does every other Sena- 
tor, Just as soon as this is an act of Congress, wherever these 
complaints have arisen petitions and personal applications will 
immediately begin to exert their pressure upon the Secretary 
of Agriculture. They will demand the establishment of inspec- 
tion points in the several States where inspection does not now 
exist. They thereby avoid the expense of creating one by the 
State. Sections 8, 9, and 13 are to be read together. 

It is true that the grain trade, the producer, handler, or 
consumer finally pays the charge; but, in additfon to that, there 
is always some expense tha. in the end falls on the Government, 
It is rare that these departments in the Federal Government 
are self-sustaining. It is only in recent years that the Postal 
Service has sustained itself. Uniformly, if you search the 
appropriations for the Post Office Department of the Govern- 
ment for 50 years, you will find out of that 50 precious few 
years where it has been self-supporting. It is the inevitable 
result of all experience of governmental operations that they 
run so as to create a deficit, and finally call upon Congress for 
appropriations in a deficiency bill. Just as soon as it begins 
to bear heavily upon the grain producers and handlers that 
soon will there be a demand that the Government bear the 
charge of inspection, not only at the points enumerated in sec- 
tion 2, but the new points that will be created by the pressure 
brought to bear upon the Secretary of Agriculture. 

The Secretary of Agriculture is no demigod who has come 
down from heaven to administer affairs in this world. He is 
a human being like anybody else. He will have the same emo- 
tions and wear the same kind of clothes and be subject to the 
same political influences as all other people in this world. I 
have long since divested myself of the delusion that by simply 
calling a man a Federal officer you can thereby expect to pro- 
duce perfection in his official conduct. It will be like all other 
appropriations of the Government. Eventually deficiency appro- 
priations will appear in this Chamber and at the other end of 
the Capitol. 

I will not undertake to investigate motives, but I think the 
general phrase in section 2, after the enumeration of certain 
points, is designed to cover inspection within the States from 
which this complaint comes. At what point will this inspection 
be made? On the State line? Probably if there is a collection 
point for freight, that would justify the request. If there be on 
any of the railway lines within or passing through the surplus 
grain-producing States a point where freight naturally collects, 
so that the inspector could reach the cars, there is where it will 
be had. I would not go the length to say that at each purchase 
point, at each crossroads, down at every little elevator where 
grain is received from the farmer there will be a demand for an 
inspector. I do not think that is a fair argument, although 
some of the witnesses here in their testimony seem to infer that 
that would be the case. I think, in the event of the establish- 
ment of inspection points other than the ones specifically named 
in section 2, it would be at such important points as would jus- 
tify it reasonably, where, for instance, there are a number of 
common carriers collecting grain in cars in such a way that an 
inspector could economically and efficiently perform the service, 
I think that is the fair way to look at it. 

That, however, will lead to an increase of the inspection sery- 
ice as now conducted. In the same eight States that have in- 
spection systems that are now in operation they are conducted 
efficiently and economically. If it be spread out under the pro- 
visions of this bill, it will follow the course of all other develop- 
ments of Federal power and bureaus. 

Mr. McOUMBER. Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Tllinois 
yield to the Senator from North Dakota? 

Mr. SHERMAN. Certainly. 

Mr. McOUMBER. That the Senator's suspicion may be al- 
layed, let me say to him most frankly that it would be an 
impossibility to have anywhere within the confines of my State 
or within the confines of the State of South Dakota or Montana 
any general inspection point. Not a carload of grain goes out 
of those three States that does not go either to Chicago, Minne- 
apolis, or Duluth, if it goes into the market at all. Our general 
roads, the large roads, that handle all our grain will pass the 
State lines at 20 different points. There will be neither facili- 
ties nor would there be any possible demand for them, because 
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as they all center eventually in one of those three great places, 
it can be done with a great deal better facility and to better 
advantage in those places. So there could not be a place in my 
State, except some little milling places of consumption, where 
they might have a Government employee, and there they could 
have it provided the business at that mill was sufficient to jus- 
tify them in asking and paying for an inspector. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I have no doubt the Senator is well in- 
formed and in good faith in the Statement, but I think his con- 
stituents would be very much disappointed in that construction 
of the bill. I do not think that is what the States concerned 
really expect. 


Mr. McCUMBER. I want to assure the Senator that my con- 
stituents would not be disappointed. They never would expect 
anything of that kind. In all their discussions in the State 
nothing of that kind has ever been suggested. 

Mr. SHERMAN, The difficulty is the grain is inspected at a 
distant point. At that point it is no longer the farmer's grain. 
He has long since been paid the price and parted with its 
ownership. Whenever it fails to rise to the grade the producer, 
or, rather, the grain buyer, expected, then there is consequent 
dissatisfaction. I am not complaining that it is in bad faith at 
all. It rises from the inherent disposition of human nature. 
There is always a feeling that some unfairness has been prac- 
ticed. It is sold in the primary market at a distant point 400 
or 500 miles away, as the case may be, and naturally they 
think unless it rises to their grade something unfair has been 
practiced on them. So I do not believe the dissatisfaction that 
has led to this bill would be at all appeased by continuing the 
inspection at the points where it now is. 

I read from Mr. Merrill, secretary of the board of trade, a 
letter dated March 23, 1914: 


Hon. Lawrence Y. SHERMAN, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


My DEAR Senator SHERMAN: I appeared before the Senate committee 
during the Sixty-first Congress, but unfortunately at the moment do not 
happen to have the record in my office. I think probably it is at my 
residence. Senator Dolliver, as chairman, stated t Senator McCum- 
BER had been invited by the committee to be present as a matter of 
courtesy, During my representation to the committee Senator Craw- 
FORD turned to this evidence and read it in detail, showing the quanti- 
ties of each grade of wheat unloaded into the house and the quantit 
of each grade of wheat loaded out of the house, and asked me if 
thought such practice was honorable. My reply was that it was 
absolutely so and very beneficial, whereupon almost the full com- 
mittee of Senators looked at me in surprise. I then explained that this 
house was a cleaning house, sometimes called a “hos ital,” because 
it cured defects and disabilities; that the buyer for this house would 
not buy grain possessing inherent disability, such as must or mold; 
that he bought wheat which vd cleaning could be made of prime 
Quality, or he bought wheat testing a pound or two per bushel by the 
minimum weight allowed for No. 2 or No, 1 and by mixing it uni- 
formly with other wheat testing a pound or two or more above would 
produce an average within the requirements of the rules; in other 
words, I explained the house did the work the farmer should have done 
for himself, and which had he done before selling his de the latter 
would receive on its arrival at the market place the highest grade its 
quality would entitle it to. I further sta to the committee that it 
was not Federal legislation the farmer needed, it was simply a “ fan- 
ning mill”; that the on of that inexpensive implement and its 
use would cure his ills and that he might not with 2 ask a 
legislative cure for his ills which he himself created and which he 
himself might pe cure, I explained that these cleaning houses are 
numerous all primary markets, and because of their number compe- 
tition between their buyers is keen and ark and results in the highest 
8 pa being paid for the grain in the dirt, based on its value 
when cleaned. 

In the Northwest, where our spring wheat is grown, the inspection 
rules require the inspector to weigh a suitable quantity to enable him 
to accurately determine the weight per bushel of the seed in each 
bushel, and certify to the same on his certificate in order that the 
seller and buyer both might be officially advised of the real amount of 
wheat in each 60-pound weight of the mixture of wheat and seeds; and 
this question of dockage was the ongina source of all of this move- 
ment toward Federal inspection. The Dakota farmers believed, or 
professed to, that the State grain-inspection department of the State 
of Minnesota was robbing them by certifying to more weed seeds in 
their wheat than existed, and what Senator MCCUMBER really wants is 
a law under which the retary can be induced, if possible, to place 
Federal inspectors at the State line. 


I know the Senator will not answer this again. I am reading 
it only because it is a part of the letter, 


So that North Dakota wheat may go to market with Federal grade 
predetermined, and this is why supervision of existing Federal au- 
thorities, which in effect would be a unification of Federal and State 
authority instead of conflicting authority, does not please him. I 
think I told you that the sone trade of the country is in favor of 
supervision, but it is very largely opposed to the creation of an en- 
tirely new Federal department. 

You know, Senator, that spring-sown grains or crops have to con- 
tend with weeds to a greater ee than fall-sown crops, for the 
reason that much, indeed most of the weeds are tender annuals and are 
killed by the frost of winter, and the grain is therefore comparative! 
clean in the spring, and being already established, makes a growth suffi- 
cient to 2 germination of other weed seeds, whereas with spring 
wheat, if the germination period be cool or dry, the “fittest to sur- 
vive” rather than the “survival of the fittest occurs and the weeds 
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t the start of the wheat and flourish equally well and sometimes bet- 
i. thus producing a heavy mixture of foul-weed seeds and the wheat, 
Ka * * + * s * 
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If gog have read in the Recorp, to which you have referred, on 
03, the charge of Mr. Greeley against the Chicago elevators, and 
ve read what Senator Dolliyer said to him, on e 104, and have 
also noted that on page 105 Senator Money told him that he would 
like to have him go home and attend to his own affairs and wash his 
linen at home, etc., you will then understand the impropriety of Sen- 
ator McCumMBer mentioning his name and giving his evidence as a 
credible witness; and further stating that, as he was then speaking, 
he understood that he had been subpœnaed before a House commi 
whereas the fact was, he applied to be heard and in delivered abou 
the same tirade against the Chicago elevator men t he did in 1908; 
indeed, it has become a mania with him and he is entirely an 


Should Fas have the Recorp before you of the Congress succeed 
the one of the Recorp to which you refer and should turn to my evi- 
dence, you will find that the committee asked me about Mr. Greeley, 
and that my reply was that he was a friend of mine; that he was a 

husband and kind father, but wholly incompetent to give them 

r evidence on the question. 

I wish to explain here that the inspection in Illihois orig- 
inally developed in Chicago. It was afterwards extended by 
an act of the legislature which the present occupant of the 
floor had something to do with in framing and passing in the 
Ilinois Assembly of that State. The inspection system has 
extended to other counties in the State upon the application 
of the several county boards. It was deemed expensive to ap- 
ply it to all the counties in which there was a grain market, 
but whenever the local market had reached that condition, in 
the opinion of those petitioning the county board, they could 
have local inspection in that county on making that applica- 
tion. Accordingly East St. Louis applied for and received in- 
spection. The city of Decatur, I believe, very recently has 
applied and been given an inspection point. Other points 
where local inspection is had are wholly upon the buyers’ and 
sellers’ contract, among which is Cairo. I have from the presi- 
dent of the Cairo Board of Trade a telegram dated March 10, 
1914, which I ask to insert without reading, as they all follow 
the same line. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If there be no objection, the 
telegram will be inserted in the RECORD. 

The telegram is as follows: 

Camo, ILL., March 10, 1914. 
Hon. Lawrence Y. SHERMAN, 
Washington, D. 0.: 

The McCumber bill will work irreparable injury to the grain trađe 
and the producers. May we ask your earnest cooperation in defeating 
the measure? Understand the oh a Department will introduce 
a bill prepared after a careful study of the subject following confer- 
ences with grain dealers and farmers, 


H. S. ANTRIM 
President Cairo Board of Trade. 


Mr. SHERMAN. Mr. President, from Peoria, Ill.—from T. A. 
Grier & Co., grain men—I haye a letter of February 24, 1914, 
covering the same ground, which I desire to insert in the Rxo- 


orp without reading at length. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If there be no objection, the 
request will be considered as granted. 

The letter referred to is as follows: 

PEORIA, ILL., February 24, 1914. 
Hon, L. Y. SHERMAN, 
Senator, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sm: We understand that Senator Mecumber's bill—Senate bill 
120—for Federal inspection of grain has been reported favorably by the 
committee and is Hable to be put upon its passage in the Senate some- 
time in the very near future. 

We would appreciate it very much if you would look into this matter 
very carefully, as we believe that this bill should not be passed at 
this time, for the reason that the Secretary of Agriculture has investi- 
gated the matter of grades on and has promulgated certain 


para for corn, to take effect July 1 in interstate business, and that 
is department is now investigating the proper grades for er grain 
such as wheat, oats, barley, rye, etc., and as soon as this department 
has ascertained the proper standards for these grades they will pro- 
mulgate rules for them. 

It occurs to us that the passage of the McCumber bill at this time 
would complicate matters decidedly, as the Secretary of Agriculture has 


expressed himself as not being ready to promulgate standard on 
other grain than corn. We believe that this is a matter that the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture should decide, and if he thinks it is necessary to 
have a bill passed for a Federal tion of grain he will certainly 
at the proper time let it be known. ut at this time his investigation 
has 27 vie 8 to a point where he could undertake the inspec- 
tion all grain. 

We are not sure but that the present method of inspecting ga by 
various boards of trade and State boards is not the best me , under 
strict n by the Government, but we are quite sure that the 
investiga by the Agricultural Department has not reached a point 
where they could take over the inspection of without great loss 
to the department and to the grain interests of the country. 

We would appreciate it if you would look into this matter, and, if 

‘ou find it as stated, if you will do what you can to prevent the 

eCumber bill being 5 


Yours, truly, 
T, A. GRIER & Co, 


Mr. SHERMAN. I read a small portion of this letter, be- 
cause I deem it material in the presentation of the reasons 


against this bill: 
It occurs to us that the of. th i 
wouid complicate matters deridediy, as the Secretary of Agriculture has 


himself as not being ready to promulgate standard grades on 
other grain than corn. We believe that this is a matter that the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture should decide, and if he thinks it is necessary to 
have a bill passed for the Federal ins on of grain, he will certainly 
at the proper time let it be known. ut at this time his investigation 
8 pursued to a point where he could undertake the inspection 


This was written last February. Since that time the remarks 
I have already made, applied to the Lever bill, would explain 
how this correspondence is material to the bill. I read from the 
Peoria Board of Trade a letter dated February 27, 1914, and 
also ask that it be printed without reading at length. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If there is no objection, the 
request will be granted. 

The letter referred to is as follows: 


EROMA BOND = 8 pu 
eoria, III., February 
Bon. L. Y. SHERMAN, Washington, D. C. i 


DEAR Sm: At a meeting of our board of directors a resolution was 
unanimously passed requesting 5 to use qoo influence, if you find our 
position correct, to defeat the McCumber bill, that we understand will 
soon be introduced in the United States Senate, “to regulate the i = 
tion of n.“ The Federal 3 through the n 
ent, has gag E, consideration now the adoption of rules and 


tions f grain, and 
Aee y 8 i best eee 
e grain dealers and grow- 
ers, zh their accredited representatives, have, after several con- 
ferences with the Federal representatives, been pren to understand 
that the tentative rules as promulgated by the Agricultural ag Ser 
would be put into effect by the Government July 1 next. e believe 
the Federal Government is com t, after so long an investigation of 
the subject, to put on our statutes a law that will best subserve all 
interests in one of the greatest industries in our country, and that an 
interference at this time would be in bad faith and likely to destroy all 
the labor of the Department of Agriculture as well as representative 
grain men who have given much time and consideration to the subject. 
the Depa i zon, wa: — Borah maa our ropata E aye onic and aid 
e ani trad 
thelr endeavor, E n 
Respectfully, 
N. R. Moore, President. 
JOHN R. LOFGREN, Secretary. 


Mr. SHERMAN. I present a letter, dated February 25, 1914, 
from Mr. C. H. Feltman, who is a grain commission man of the 
city of Peoria, III. I ask that this letter, which follows the 
aay line as the others, be introduced into the Recorp without 
reading. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. In the absence of objection, 
the request will be granted, 

The letter referred to is as follows: 

PEORIA, ILL., February 25, 191}. 
Hon. L. Y. SHERMAN, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear SExaTOR: You are probably aware that the iculturaf 
3 of the United States made an exhaustive 8 
— to e grade grain. I believe this work covered a si | 
Several conferences and conventions were held at which Government 
officials, grain consumers, producers, and dealers were present, and 
finally the Agricultural Department put forth a set of cies governing 
the grading of corn. Other rules will shortly follow, covering the 
grading of other grains, and a bill will shortly introduced providi: 

or the Government supervision of inspection at all grain centers. 25 
have personally attended four of these conferences, and it is due the 
Government officials to say that no men could have more honestly 
done their work and been more fair to the consumer and ucer. 

I am informed the Federal inspection bill introduced by Senator 
McCumser, of North Dakota. is liable to be called in the Senate at 
any time. In view of the work which has been done by the Agricul- 
tural Department to accomplish the same end and soon be put into 
effect it seems to me and the grain producers and consumers general 
that the passage of the McCumber bill or any other similar bill woul 
be inoportune at this time and tend to embarrass and complicate the 
9 work already 1775 i ante i 4 

pe you can agree tha wo unwise and unnecessa: 
pass the McCumber bill at this time. ‘leben 
Very sincerely, yours, C. H. FELTMAN. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I also present a letter from P. B. & C. C. 
Miles, of Peoria, III., written February 24, 1914, which I ask 
may be inserted in the Recorp without reading. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If there is no objection, per- 
mission is granted. The Chair hears none. 

The letter referred to is as follows: 


PEORIA, ILL., Februa: „ 1914. 
Hon. LAWRENCE Y, SHERMA re Be 


N. 
United States Senate, Washington, D. O. 

Dran Sin: We understand that the McCumber bill concerning in- 
spection of n is likely to be called up very soon for action. We 
address you in this matter to call you attention to the fact that the in- 
tention of the Government, shown by the action of its Agricultural 
Department—which has been working closely with the National Grain 
Dealers’ Association for gan with a view of bettering the grading of 

has resulted in the adoption by the Government of stan 
rules for the a of corn, with similar a to be taken on other 
grain as rap as it can be done. Also that there is a bill now being 
prepared for t PETAR of grain inspection under rules that are 
now being made, which will be presented to Congress very soon, 

We believe the passage of the McCumber bill as presented would re- 
sult in a general mix-up of the proposition, in view of the agreement of 
the tural rtment and its attitude toward the Frain trade. 
We hope it will be clear to you that the McCumber bill should not pass, 
and that you will do what you consistently can to prevent it. We feel 
sure that the Agricultural rtment and the grain trade as a body 
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will be able to meet all demands, and that the final result will give 
general satisfaction. 
Yours, truly, 


P. B. & C. C. MILES, 
Per Citas. C. MILES, Vice President. 
Mr. SHERMAN. I present a letter from the Warren Commis- 
sion Co., of Peoria, Ill., dated February 27, 1914, which I will not 
read, but will ask to have printed in the RECORD. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. If there is no objection, the re- 
quest will be granted. The Chair hears none. 
The letter referred to is as follows: 
PEORIA, ILL., February 27, 1914. 
Hon. LAWRENCE Y. SHERMAN, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


DEAR Sir: We are advised that the McCumber Federal-inspection bill 
is apt to be called up in the Senate for consideration most any day. 
You are undoubtedly touch with the situation in regard to this mat- 
ter; but not knowing that this is absolutely the case, we would like to 
say that we believe that this bill, if passed by the Senate, would directly 
conflict with the intention of the Government as expressed through its 
Agriculture Department, which has been working harmoniously with the 

trade for some time. This work has resulted in the adoption of 
overnment corn rules, with standards of other grains to follow. 

There is also a bill being drawn up for the supervising of inspection 
under these rules, which we understand will be presented 
within a few days and will take care of the situation in 
we see it. We believe that the passage of the Mecum 
place the Government in an embarras: position, in view of its agree- 
ment and attitude toward the grain trade, 

We strongly urge your cooperation in the above matter, and will thank 
Joy for your efforts along this line, which will solve the problem, we 

hink, to the satisfaction of everyone concerned. 
Yours, truly, 
WARREN COMMISSION Co. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Mr. President, I particularly wish to refer 
to the testimony of Mr. Greeley. Mr. Greeley, like many another 
witness, testifies too much. I refer especially to his testi- 
mony on page 93 of the hearings, conducted from January to 
April, 1908, before the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry 
of the Senate. Mr. Greeley says that he fought the Elevator 
Trust for 17 years when he was in Chicago on the board of 
trade. He was then acting in the capacity of an independent 
commission merchant. 

Mr. Greeley was asked by former Senator Dolliver: 


Are there no commission merchants in Chicago except yourself that 
take your view of it? x 

Mr. GREELEY. Very few of them. You can find very few. 

Senator DOLLIVER. How do you account for that? 

Mr. GREELEY, They do not dare do it. 

Senator DOLLIVER. There are thousands of them? 

Mr. GREELEY. Yes, sir; but they have not the courage. 

Senator DOLLIVER. They are honest men, intelligent men? 

Mr. GREELEY. These men are too powerful for them to fight. 


I wish to stop right here, Mr. President, actuated solely by 
a desire to get at the truth—I have no interest in these men; 
they are only a part of my constituents; numerically they are 
in the minority; those who live outside of the city of Chicago 
who are not engaged in the grain business as commission men 
or as members of the board of trade are very greatly in the 
majority in that State—but in the interests of truth let me in- 
quire whether Mr. Greeley is correct when he says that the 
commission men, several thousand of whom are in Chicago, 
have not the courage to fight the elevator men? 

This testimony was given in 1908, If Mr. Greeley had the 
information which it is to be presumed a man of his experience 
ought to have, he would have known that the cases to which I 
referred on Friday which curbed the elevator companies and 
put an end to their unauthorized practices were wholly fought 
from the trial court to the court of last resort by these same 
commission men, most of whom are members of the Chicago 
Board of Trade, men against whom Mr. Greeley gives this testi- 
mony. They were members of the board of trade; and there is 
hardly a commission man in the city of Chicago handling grain 
who is not, if he handles any considerable yolume, a member 
of the board of trade. 

This struggle with the elevator men began in the early 
nineties; it reached its period of final litigation in 1897 and 
1898 and along in 1902 to 1904. The supreme court of that 
State, at the time Mr. Greeley testified, had curbed the assumed 
power, I repeat, upon the application, the complaint, the testi- 
mony, and the enjoining order obtained by these same commis- 
sion men. They had the courage of their convictions, and 
in the exercise of that courage they broke up the very prac- 
tices of which this witness in his testimony complains. Mr. 
Greeley continues: 

I feel from my experience—and it is somewhat large, and I have 
talked with a great many people upon the subject—that in this par- 
ticular instance, and not as a general proposition, we could be no 


worse off under any circumstances, and we are arguing to the belief 
that we can be a great deal better off. 


Under Senate bill No. 120, if it were passed, is the point to 
which his testimony is applying. Mr. Greeley continues: 


Thirdly, we believe that under a system of Government supervision, 
which is regular and effective and along the same lines, a system may 
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be introduced by the Government which will become general at all 
market centers, whereby governmental tests and governmental examina- 
tions and the governmental stamp of approval and education may be 
put upon the various kinds of grain raised in this country, so that the 
education and the stamp of approval and the improvement will lend 
dignity and standing to the receipts which have that stamp. 


Then Mr. Greeley goes off into a discussion of sales for 
future delivery, which I do not care to follow, except to general- 
ize and to say that his testimony shows a lamentable misun- 
derstanding of the criminal code in the State of Illinois, for if 
a man did the things that Mr. Greeley testifies could be done 
in that State he would be indicted for gambling. The anti- 
option law, or the law against betting on futures, in that State 
would entirely prohibit and does prohibit the commission of 
acts which Mr. Greeley in his testimony says are valid. Under 
the laws of that State a person who sells grain for future de- 
livery must actually intend to deliver the grain and the buyer 
to receive it. If he is merely betting upon the difference in 
the market at a given time, if May wheat or corn is sold with 


no intention on the part of the seller to deliver or the buyer 


to receive, but it is understood that settlements will be made 
upon the difference in prices at the maturity of the time of 
delivery, that is gambling under the laws of that State. Still, 
Mr. Greeley says that is justified. 

There is another thing about Brother Greeley. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Will the Senator allow me to ask him a 
question? 

Mr. SHERMAN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I ask it purely for information to see if 
I have the evidence correctly. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I yield to the Senator for that purpose. 

Mr. McCUMBER. The Senator from Illinois states that a 
contract for future delivery without an intention to make actual 
delivery is, according to the laws, of course, of the State of 
IIlinois—and it would be in Minnesota and in other places— 
gambling? 

Mr. SHERMAN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Now, I want to ask the Senator if the 
humber of sales in bushels in the city of Chicago is not twenty 
ee the number of bushels that are actually delivered in that 
city? 

Mr. SHERMAN. They are; and maybe more, and it is a 
perfectly lawful transaction. I will tell the Senator why. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Will the Senator tell me that it is pos- 
sible to deliver twenty times as many bushels as are received? 

Mr. SHERMAN. Yes, sir. It can be done and is continually 
done. Suppose I buy down in the middle or the central part 
of the State a carload of corn-fed native northern steers for the 
Chicago’ or the New York market. If you go on the market, 
somebody buys and somebody sells. There are 20 steers at the 
place where they are bought. If they are sold at Chicago, they 
go to the stockyards, are examined, and again sold by a com- 
mission man and the twenty again pass into somebody's else 
hands. That is 40 head. They pass into somebody's else hands 
at Buffalo or New York City and that is 60 head. By the time 
they get to England the transaction has involved 80 head. In 
the market reports that govern the movement of live stock on 
the hoof from the great beef-producing centers in the Mississippi 
Valley, you get the same multiplication of the head of steers ; 
every time a warehouse certificate at Chicago is transferred 
from one to another it is a multiplication of the number of 
bushels and grades called for in that certificate; every time 
you handle a $20 gold certificate, every time you pay a debt with 
it, every time it clears out of the bank—it is like a check— 
every time it passes from one hand to another, Mr. President, 
it adds to the clearings of that bank center; it adds to the 
volume of business. My $10 check may pass through 20 hands 
before it reaches the bank it is drawn on. It is equal to $200, 
but I have not written $200 in checks. 

The actual circulation of money in the United States explains 
just as much this proposition as does anything else. We have 
three thousand million dollars of live money in the United 
States. 

The clearing-house centers of the United States show that is 
one hundred and sixty-eight billions, when you aggregate it, as 
the result of the clenring houses of the United States; in other 
words, for every dollar there is in circulation in this country 
there are $56 that are handled in ine actual centers of trade. 
Every time an official evidence of a warehouse certificate passes 
from one hand to another—and it might pass a thousand times 
in the course of a summer—there are that many multiplications 
of the number of bushels called for in the warehouse certificate, 
just as there are on the face of the coin or on the bill which cir- 
culates as money. 

Mr. McCUMBER. May I trouble the Senator again? 

Mr. SHERMAN. Yes, sir, 
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Mr. McCU? BER. I beg to call the Senator's attention to 
the fact that wheat does not pass like currency. Wheat is con- 
sumed, while the gold dollar is not eaten up as it passes from 
hand to hand. Wheat is bought from the producer to go to a 
miller to be converted into flour. Now, does the Senator mean 
to tell me that wheat sold in Chicago by A to B in order to get 
to Z must pass through 26 hands and be sold and resold? I 
assume that if it had to be resold 26 times before it go to Z, 
then, necessarily, there would be 26 times as many bushels, but 
all the time somebody is living on the difference in the measure- 
ment of the sales from A to Z, which is always speculative. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I am familiar with that view of it, and I 
want to say that in that aspect of the matter the Senator from 
North Dakota is looking through one end of the telescope while 
I am looking throvgh the opposite end. He sees it from the 
viewpoint of North Dakota. I look through it from the view- 
point of the primary market. The fact that future sales are 
permitted under the laws and are made by contracts between 
honest men and are executed in a reasonable manner is one of 
the most potent factors in the maintenance of a permanent 
market for everything that is merchantable in this country 
known to the trade. The warehouse certificate passes from 
hand to hand like a check. It may be in one miller’s or com- 
mission man's hands to-day and tomorrow in another’s. It may 
change many times. Selling short” is not a crime. The “ sell- 
ing short” on the Chicago market sale of anything from a dozen 
of eggs to a million bushels of wheat is not necessarily a crime. 
It depends upon the intent of the parties to the contrac-. 

In regard to the consumption, wheat, for instance, in the form 
of flour, reaches at last the point where it passes out as a 
physical factor from the wheat supply in the country; that is 
true, but up to the time it reaches the man who mills it how 
mny times does it pass through the hands of different holders? 
Nobody knows; nobody can tell. I can remember the time quite 
well, and so can all Senators of my age and those older can re- 
member it better than we can, when for a great many products 
raised on the farm there was no permanent market, when dur- 
ing some parts of the season you could not sell certain products 
at all. To-day there is not a thing which the farmer raises out 
of the ground or which the truckman produces from his garden 
fit for stock or human food-that does not have a market of 
some kind at some sort of a price. The vilest kind of grain, 
the dirtiest, most shriveled kind of grain that comes from the 
Senator's State will find a market. It will go into the ele- 
vators; it will go into the market in Chicago; it will be in- 
spected in as low grade or no grade grain. What becomes of it? 
Oh, they say, it is improved, doctored, put in the “ hospital,” 
and sent out as No. 2 or No. 3. That grain is no longer mer- 
chantable, but the residuum, after all the dirt is taken out, is 
milled an turned into stock food to the extent of hundreds of 
thousands of bushels. I can take you into mills where such 
wheat or other grain year after year is ground up into stock 
feed and never answers any other purpose after it goes out of 
the elevators. It goes out, that is true; but it does not enter 
into the grades. Of course, that brings us back to the question 
of dockage that was raised a day or two ago. 

The question of selling futures and selling short, as the saying 
is, brings up the old question of hedging. There is not a miller 
transacting any business worthy of consideration who does not 
hedge every time he buys any considerable quantity of grain 
for willing purposes. It is the only way anybody engaged in 
that business can insure himself against Joss. He can not go 
to any insurance company and protect himself. No company 
has ever been developed to carry that class of hazards. The 
necessities of commerce created a method of protection. The 
only thing he can do is to go upon the markets of the country, 
so that when he buys wheat at 95 cents he immediately goes 

out and sells short wheat at 95 cents, or whatever the price is, 

taking a chance on the grain having the same time of maturity 
as his contract—-May wheat or Zune wheat—as the case may be. 
Thus every time there is a rise or fall he gains and loses, the 
one balancing the other, so that practically he has a species 
of commercial insurance, arising out of the fiuctuations of the 
market, that keeps him whole in the conduct of his business 
from year to year. The very fact that he is allowed to hedge 
in that way prevents him from becoming a grain speculator. 

That accounts in considerable part for the apparent dis- 
crepancy between the actual quantity of wheat and the quantit- 
of wheat handled. Every hedging transaction doubles the ap- 
parent quantity of the actual grain concerned in the contracts. 
All of the large milling interests naturally go into “the pit” 
to buy the wheat. When the miller wants to secure a million 
bushels he does not go down into the country and buy a wagon- 
load at a time. That is the way the old water mills used to 
run in the days of my grandfather. Those days and methods 
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haye passed away forever in this country; but still this bill and 
some of the arguments made to sustain it are based on the 
theory that we are living 75 years ago. 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Stertine in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Illinois yield to the Senator from North 
Dakota? 

Mr. SHERMAN. Yes, sir. b 
Mr. GRONNA. I want to ask the Senator from IIlinois if he 
believes that the farmers indorse the system of buying and sell- 
ing wheat as he has just described it? 

Mr. SHERMAN, Which system? 

Mr. GRONNA. ‘The system of “hedging,” as the Seuator 
calls it. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Well, I can tell the Senator about the farm- 
ers about whom I know. 

Mr. GRONNA. I simply want to ask the Senator the ques- 
tion, if he belieyes the farmers indorse the system? 

Mr. SHERMAN, I can tell the Senator about the farmers 
of whom I know. I have no complaint against hedging and 
have not had in 15 years from the farmers of my State ror from 
the millers; from the little miller at a crossroads to the largest 
miller in the Mississippi Valley, I have not had a complaint; 
they all indorse or acquiesce in it. 

Mr. GRONNA. If the Senator will allow me further. he was 
comparing the system of selling steers with the system of sell- 
ing grain. In the method of selling stock, is it not true that the 
stock is always delivered whenever there is a sale made? 

Mr. SHERMAN. No; it is not true; it may be sold short“ 
just like anything else. 

Mr. GRONNA. Well, of course we learn something every 
day; but this is the first time I have ever heard that statement. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Very likely stock is not “sold short“ in all 
parts of the United States, but I believe men sell stock when 
they do not own the steers and will not have them for three or 
six months. 

Mr. McCUMBER Do they sell them by number or by weight? 

Mr. SHERMAN. By gross weight; that they shall not fall 
beloy- or shall approximate an average weight; that they shall 
be native northern steers, fed corn for a certain number of days. 
The contracts are written out. 

Mr. GRONNA. Is not the Senator confusing the sale with 
the contract? There is a contract made under which the man 
who has the steers is permitted to keep them, fatten them, and 
then to deliver them at a certain time. 

Mr. SHERMAN. No; I beg the Senator's pardon; that is 
one way, where a man has stock actually on his farm, and he 
sells it for June delivery, but begins to feed it at onee, or at 
the time stipulated, and it is provided that they shall be fed 
corn for so long. That is the old way; but the potential steer is 
in sight, as he will be next June. 

Mr. GRONNA. Does the Senator mean that in the stockyards 
in Chicago, or the stockyards in any large city, it is a common 
practice to buy stock without delivery? 

Mr. SHERMAN. Men may both buy and sell who have not 
a hoof of an animal in the world. They depend on the market 
to get the stock. It may not be practicéd at the yards; but 
men in stock-feeding countries sell when they own no animals, 
depending on their knowledge of the capacity of the place to fill 
out the agreed number of carloads when the time comes. 

Mr. GRONNA. Does the Senator from Illinois indorse that 
system? 

Mr. SHERMAN. I do; and I indorse hedging, and I indorse 
“selling short,’ where the persons intend to deliver the grain 
or the article contracted for; and I will take my chance in my 
section of the country; and I think I know what the sentiment 
is. A contractor who agrees to put up an office buildiug may 
not have a foot or a pound of material or a day’s labor when 
he signs the contract. He “sells short“ a million dollars, and 
depends on his agreement with the steel mills or quarries or 
laborers or the market only to deliver the completed building 
within the stipulated time. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Illinois 
yield to the Senator from North Dakota? 

Mr. SHERMAN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McCUMBER. The Senator is very kind in yielding, and 
his argument is very fair, indeed. 

Mr. SHERMAN. It facilitates matters, for we want to get 
things right. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I want to carry the Senator's thought a 
little further in the matter of hedging. Hedging is always in- 
dulged in on the basis of something having already been bought, 
so that there is at least one delivery in that case? 

Mr. SHERMAN. Les, sir. 
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Mr. McCUMBER. And an assumed delivery in the future? 

Mr. SHERMAN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Now, I have heard no complaint as to 
hedging, and this bill, of course, does not at all deal with or 
touch that method of business. In fact, I agree with the Sena- 
tor that it is probably a good method of insurance if the trans- 
action is made in good faith with the intention to deliver 

Mr. SHERMAN. I assume that. 

Mr. McCUMBER. And not merely a gambling contract. I 
want the Senator to understand that I am not disagreeing with 
him in that respect, nor does this bill touch that in any way. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I only referred to that because it is neces- 
sarily connected with some of the conclusions drawn by Mr. 
Greeley in his testimony. I think the sale for future delivery is 
a good deal like having a horse; if you are going to prohibit 
a man from having a horse because some horses can travel 
faster than a walk, then you make life in Kentucky and some 
other points very undesirable for a gentleman of leisure. 
[Laughter.] 

Take another illustration: Whether or not playing the great 
American game of draw poker is gambling depends upon the in- 
tent with which you play it. If you play it with the broken 
ends, the stubs of matches the heads of which have been 
broken off, they do not have any value, and that is not a crime. 
Even the police here in this Capital of our Republic, who are 
sweeping the city with a fine-tooth comb, could not yank me 
and my brother Senator if we wanted to sit down and play for 
broken match heads. That would not be a crime, because there 
would be nothing of value involved; the intent governs; but 
if we were to redeem the match heads when the game wis over, 
then it would be gambling, and we would properly he punished. 
That is the law of many States as to “selling short,” whether 
it be grain, live stock, corporate stocks, or anything else. It is 
a question of intention. If the intent of the vendor and the 
vendee is to deliver and to receive, and not to bet upon the 
fluctuations of the market at the end of the matured period, it 
is lawful. However, according to my friend Greeley, who tes- 
tified here, you do not need to haye the intention at all; you 
can bet on the difference of what the market is going to be 
three months from now, and it is lawful to do so. - 

Here is another thing that I think it is proper to consider in 
weigliing his testimony: After describing the manner in which 
the public warehouses transact their business and keep a lot of 
weevil-infested wheat year after year in order to bear the 
market—something which nobody but Greeley ever heard of; 
if there was any wheat of that kind it was kept in the hos- 
pital”; it was not kept as a permanent article of commerce or 
for the purposes indicated by him—but after describing the way 
these different varieties of grain were stored he goes on to say: 

The aim was for the elexator man to sell it ahead for future delivery 
at a premium ; and when the future delivery day came, when he was to 
deliver the receipts on his contract, the grain would be of such inferior 
quality (made from a manufactured article in what they term a “ hos- 
pital” or private elevator) that the man who had bought the grain 
would, as we term it in the trade, “ liquidate,” or sell out. The ele- 
yator people stood ig A to buy at the depreciated price, and would 
then resell for another deferred delivery to another speculative bull or 
bear. He in turn would pay a premium for that next deferred delivery, 
and yan B tax would be added to the grain for the privilege of buying 
tas wes introduced an endless chain, from month to month, of 
forced lquidations on the part of the people who bought this in. 
That went to such an extent from 1887 to 1893, and the de raaton 
of the grain by the forced liquidations of the speculative public became 
of such enormous importance, that corn on these western prairies sold 
for 8 cents a bushel. I sold oats in the Chicago market myself for 13 
cents and the best grade of corn for 193 cents a bushel. 

I have heard of “the crime of 1873” ever since I grew old 
enough to appreciate anything, and I have heard the quantita- 
tive theory of money expounded by distinguished professors and 
financiers. I went through the free-silver difficulty. I can re- 
member somewhat connectedly the time when the rag-money 
baby was dandled on a great many people’s knees. I can re- 
member when they proposed to pay the bonds and the indebted- 
ness of the United States by issuing additional promises to pay, 
peyable in nothing of intrinsic value, and redeemable nowhere 
this side of the crack of doom. I heard all those things; but 
of all phantasmagoria that ever darkened the face of learning 
or bedeviled the Senate, nothing ever rose to the hideous dig- 
nity of what follows: 

That produced the panic of 1893. 


Here you are. Out of the 100,000,000 people in the United 
States this man is the only one who was sufliciently informed and 
had the understanding, for which Solomon prayed, to discover it. 

I will leave Mr. Greeley to his own devices. I should like to 
examine him in a court of justice under oath. It would be worth 
a day’s travel, and paying railroad fare, to be permitted to do so. 

Mr. Greeley has another obsession. It is that every State 
officer in Illinois, legislative and executive, is permeated with 


chronic rascality. Whenever I find a man who thinks every- 
body else in the whole world is a rascal, I am disposed to watch 
his testimony a little. That has been the result of my experience 
of 30 years in business. 

Mr. Greeley indicts all public officers, beginning with. the 
railroad and warehouse commissioners and the inspectors of 
grain, and goes through the list. Mr. Greeley is a citizen of 
Chicago, Cook County, Ill. I read from page 104 of the hearings: 

Senator DOLLIVER. I want to know whether you expect us to furnish 
. with an inspector that is less subservient to local influence about 


t transactions than your State officials, your prosecuting attorneys, 


sae grand juries, and your officers of law. 


GREELEY. Your governor, your State's attorney, your railroad 
ree jer by ge commission, and your attorney general all knew of 
0 n. 


Senator DOLLIVER. They are all under the influence of this style of 


doing business, are they? 
Mr. th rosecution; and when the case 


. GREELEY. They refused the p 
came up for grand ju 3 by the State's attorney, on the 


evidence to be submitted to the grand jury, there appeared before 
the State's attorney Mr. Percy Eckert, who Is the law partner of Roy 
West, who is the campaign manager for Mr. Deneen, who is ernor 
of the State, who was nominated, and his nomination secon by Jim 
Patten, of the Grain Trust. 

Why, that is like the house that Jack built. 

I said something of Mr. Eckhart yesterday. I will say some- 
thing of Mr. Deneen to-day. He was formerly governor of the 
State; governor for eight years, by grace of the voters of the 
State. Before that time he was for eight years the State's 
attorney of Cook County. For eight years of his life he exam- 
ined and cross-examined and prosecuted and jailed and peniten- 
tiaried and hung the miscreants, the pickpockets, the thieves, 
the criminals that infest every great metropolis, in the greatest 
single jurisdiction of criminal business under one office in the 
United States. 

The only complaint I ever heard of him was that he prose- 
cuted too severely, and once in a while it was claimed a man 
got a little bit more than was coming to him, according to the 
ledger balance of criminality. I am skeptical on this. It is very 
difficult for a man to be convicted of crime. The law is quite 
scrupulous of a defendant's rights in a criminal case. That 
does not often happen in this country, but that was the com- 
plaint. 

He was afterwards elected governor. I do not use the term 
in an offensive sense, but I wish to say that he was, as seen 
and defined by some of his critics, a reform governor of the 
State. Many existing evil practices in public affairs were 
broken up under his administration. The grain-inspection sys- 
tem of the State was put upon a civil-service basis, beginning 
with the year 1905, the first year of his administration. The 
old evils of which complaint is made here, and which I never 
defended for a moment, ceased upon that improvement. He 
placed the performance of his executive duties on a high level. 

I was affiliated, in my political activities, with that element of 
the party in that State. I encountered, in common with those 
with whom I was associated, a great deal of trouble. It did 
not come from the elements about which Mr. Greeley testifies 
and condemns. It came from the other element of the party 
that was dominant in the State a part of the time. All of our 
difficulties, all of our criticisms. all of the opposition to these im- 
provements that were subsequently made came from the adverse 
and subsequently the minority element of the dominant party in 
the State. 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Illinois 
yield to the Senator from North Dakota? 

Mr. SHERMAN. Yes, sir. í 

Mr. GRONNA. May I ask the Senator from Illinois if any of 
the men belonging to the wheat combine were executed during 
the term of Gov. Deneen? - 

Mr. SHERMAN. I have no doubt but that the Senator from 
North Dakota would like to haye them executed, but we are not 
quite so savage in my State. I will tell you what we do with 
them: We indict all criminals in our State; we fine them and 
punish them as they merit. They have gone the ways provided 
by the statute for those who refuse to travel the straight and 
narrow path of righteousness. I believe we are quite normal in 
our administration of criminal justice in Illinois. 

Senator Dolliver asks: 


How long would one of our little inspectors last in an atmosphere of 
that sort? 


I suspect the Senator is growing a little sarcastic by this time. 
I was not well acquainted with him, but I apprehend that there 
began to dawn on him something like the same view that some 
of the rest of us have—that merely issuing a commission to a 
man by the Federal Government does not change him very much. 
He has the same folbles and weaknesses that he always has; 
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and if he gets into an atmosphere where he ts going to lean, he 
will lean anyhow. 

Senator Money. I would Ilke to ask another question. 

Senator DOLLIVER, I want this question answered. 

Senator Money. All right; excuse me. 7 

Senator DoLLIveR. What do you say to that as a practical question? 
How long would a salaried official last under influences that have cor- 
rupted your governor, your grand juries, your prosecuting attorneys, 
and the whole business community of Chicago? 

This is the indictment which has been read here, contained in 
the evidence. That is my excuse for taking the time of the 
Senate. You have indicted a whole city. You have indicted 
2,800 000 people. You have indicted all the voters. You have 
Indicted every public officer of Cook County during this period. 
You, Mr. Greeley, and others with you have indicted the whole 
State of Illinois. You have indicted every public officer of the 
State. You are in the condition where you perform the impos- 
sible, because Edmund Burke said, “ You can not indict a whole 
people“; and stiil that is what this witness and others are do- 
ing in their testimony. 

The witness was asked how long such a salaried official 
would last under these influences, and he replied: 

Mr, GREELEY. I do not know how long he will last. I know he 
lasts a long time now; and we want to take a chance on how long he 
will last. We are taking a chance with all you papie 

Senator Moxkr. I would like to ask you this question, if you 
pisis: What steps have you taken personally to go before the grand 
ury and lay these things before them? 

Mr. GREELEY. I furnished the money, got up a collection, and se- 
cured the evidence, 

Senator Moxey. Did you go into the grand jury room and tell them 
that you were aware of a violation of law? 

Mr. GREELEY. No, sir: a man more capable than I of that proceed- 
ing took the initiative—Mr. John Hill. 

Senator Money. He went before them? 

Mr. GREELEY. Yes, sir. 

Senator Money. And the grand jury examined him? 

Mr. GREELEY. No, sir; he was rever permitted to go before the 


grand jury. 
Senator Moxey. Can not a citizen go before a grand jury and testify 


to a violation of law? ~ 

Mr. GREELEY, I do not believe he can. 

A horrible condition ! 

Senator Money. But the law gives him the right ty do so. 

Mr. GREELEY. Well. the law may give him the right, and the law 
prevents these men from dealing in grain, but you can not get it 

It was some time from January to April, 1908, that Mr. 
Greeley testified to this, when under the decisions of the court 
that I have here—I will not stop to read them; they are in- 
hibited, not by criminal penalties, but by a restraining order 
issued out of a court of chancery, under the pains and penal- 
ties of contempt, from dealing in grain or performing a variety 
of other things named in the order, 

Mr. Greeley goes along in his testimony, childlike and bland, 
innocent, confiding, victimized. He does not know what has 
happened. He testifies in 1908, when in 1906 the last order 
was made and the last decision of the court was had that settled 
the question forever in that jurisdiction. 


Senator Monry. If you are going to have a Federal official there, 
you would have a Federal grand jury, would you not, and it would be 
composed of those same citizens? 

Mr. GREELEY. It is a violation, I believe, of the State law. 

Senator Money. But here are the same citizens on the grand jury 
for the Federal courts that make up the grand jury for the State 
courts, and if you get the same identical class of men that were on the 
last jury of that county in your Federal court, they would not allow 
auybody to go before them, either. 


In other words, Mr. Greeley proves too much. 

Now Mr. Brafford comes along. Mr. Brafford i: a grain 
bayer of Indianapolis, Ind. Mr. Brafford says: 

New York and al! the other export markets sell their grades final to 
Europe. 1 spoke about that a while ago. The inspector, while he is a 
sworn official in all the markets, is employed and discharged by a sub- 
committee on all the exchanges that is usually made up of large dealers, 
and therefore they are directly interested. We feel that that is not 
quite right. For example, If you have a suit for damages in Indiana 
against a city or a village we do not allow a man that pays a cent of 
taxes to sit on the jury. Our sheriff goes to the country and subpenas 
a venire out in the country, so that we do not get a taxpayer, because 
we feel that he is interested. But there are these men who hire and 
discharge these inspectors who are to inspect all this grain, who make 
moniy out of it, and they are the men that are getting the benefit of 
this, 


The most humiliating thing that has happened in the Senate 
of the United States is to read the testimony of a man who 
comes before a committee of the Senate and testifies to such 
inane, illimitable, insufferable nonsense as that—that these 
same men on the board of trade, these commission men, these 
elevator men, who are in a conspiracy, are the ones who ap- 
point and discharge the grain inspectors under the State inspec- 
tion system of Illinois or Minnesota. A man who possesses that 
sublime and ineffable degree of ignorance ean not furnish testi- 
mony that will convince me of the justice of such a bill as this, 
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Senator Dolliver reminds him that this is not true in Chicago. 
He says: 


The inspectors there seem to be appointed by the State board of ware- 
house commissioners. | 
Mr, Brarrorp, I am sorry to say that those inspectors are a foot- 


ball of the governors out there a good deal of the time; and they are 
under the influence of the Chicago Hoard of Trade. 7 
Senator Dolliver intervenes: 


You do not mean to say that the governor of INinois— 


Mr. Brafford hastens to cover. 

Mr. Brarrorp. I do not mean that; I mean the men he ap 
three warehouse commissioncrs. I do not believe the United 
Government would allow that. We never hear anything sald about it 
in the case of meats. We have inspectors there at Kingan's; and I 
never heard of a complaint about our Government meat inspectors there. 

These three men he is talking about are the ones whom I 
mentioned yesterday or Friday. One of them is Mr. Eckhart, 
who has been in business all his life in the city of Chicago. He 
is a miller. He sells his product everywhere. He buys wheat 
from every place on the market. He buys on futures, hedges, 
and does all these things, I suppose, that are anathematized by 
some as the crownjng summit of infamy in the business transac- 
tions of Chicago. 

Mr. James A. Willoughby, known to the people of his State, 
and especially southern Illinois, for many years. No one ever 
questioned his integrity. 

Who are the others? Orville F. Berry was another one of 
these commissioners, a resident of that State. I am not going 
beyond the bounds here in saying that when the railroad and 
warehouse commission was legislated out of existence and the 
public-utilities commission succeeded to its powers, controlling 
the public utilities of that State along with many others, he 
was not an applicant for reappointment and did not serve 
longer on it. He was translated from that service to the In- 
terstate Commeree Commission, and is serving under them now 
in the settlement of rate questions in the western roads leading 
out of Chicago. He has been known to Illinois people as a 
public officer for more than 30 years, 

These are the men that these witnesses indict. 

Mr. Brafford continues, on page 252, and says: 

Tf we find we are golng to lose money, we have to discount it. We 
do not in the inning. The competition is so strong between the 
country dealers that we overreach ourselyes, and we sometimes buy 
grain that we ought not to buy. For instance, we have done that this 
year on corn, e bought corn that was too wet to ship. 

He exhibits more than usual restraint for not charging the 
wet corn to the State inspections. 

Mr. Macfadden, on page 199, gives us some further informa- 
tion. He testifies about Minnesota. Mr. Macfadden, I think, is 
from the State of North Dakota. He says, speaking of the 
time when the Legislature of North Dakota memorialized the 
Legislature of Minnesota to have a finding by the Minnesota 
Legislature that grain inspectors were fair and honest: 

That was a very easy matter, you know. The influence of the 
Minneapolis mills and the elevator companies there is powerful. 

Senator DOLLIVER. Is it so powerful as to entirely destroy the moral 

onsibility of the legislature? 
r. MACPADDEN. Absolutely, 

Senator DOLLIVER. That is a bad atmosphere to send a civil-service 
inspector into. 

Mr. Macrappen, It 8 is. 

Senator BANKHEAD. I would not like to risk a Government Inspector 
In a crowd like that. 

The trouble with these gentlemen is that they have no con- 
fidence in the Minnesota Legislature. They could have little 
confidence in the State officials; none in the elevator companies; 
none in the Minneapolis Board of Trade, the chamber of com- 
merce, or whatever the agency is called; none in the State 
government of Illinois; none in any of the Cook County officials 
in the city of Chicago. 

In other words, according to them, in none of the great pri- 
mary markets of the country is there a single honest public 
official. St. Louis and Kansas City are under the ban. The 
State of Missouri is an ignoble failure. Ilinois is infested 
with criminals in public office. Minnesota is the same way. 
Buffalo, N. Y., and New York Cty are the same way. Balti- 
more is under suspicion. Indianapolis is as bad as any. So 
you can call the roll of the places that are furnishing the 
primary markets, where a permanent market can be had any 
day of the year for anything from the West and Northwest. 
Every one of them is indicted by a total of five witnesses, who 
have come here and testify and indict one community after 
another of millions of people; and that is to be the basis of 
legislation in this body. If such testimony is made the basis 
of legislation here I shall be surprised. 

Mr. Messerole. on page 156, does the same thing. Time will 
not permit me to read this. I have frequently apologized for 
the time I have taken. I am doing so because the committee 


ints, the 
States 
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reported out this bill on evidence from 2 to 6 years old. 
They did not hear anything about modern conditions. They 
did not get any of the improvements. They went on the idea 
that the criminal communities of which they speak are sodden 
in their vices, and have remained in the same deplorable condi- 
tion the witnesses described; I presume. You would not give 
us a chance to be heard. That is the reason I am taking the 
time of the Senate, as I lawfully and in a parliamentary way 
may, to put into the Recorp in some way where it is accessible 
what is said by these men who are doing business to-day, men 
who transact business in the second largest city on the Western 
Hemisphere, men who by their business, their energy, ability, 
and their bank clearings have shown themselves abundantly 
able to take care, in a lawful and honest way, of such business 
as legitimately comes to that city. 

If it be said that these practices continue, who is hurt by it 
ultimately? In the ledger of the world, balanced in the scales 
of common honesty, any place that habitually practices dis- 
honesty will at last lose the market and lose the business that 
belongs to that center. The commission men, the board of trade, 
the elevators, the common carriers that center in that State, in 
Minneapolis, or Chicago, or any of the other primary markets of 
the country, can not hold their business if they are dishonest. 
Business is voluntary. It is not compulsory. If there be a 
band of conspirators who are robbing the producer, it is only 
a short shrift that they have between present conditions and 
the loss of the market. 

‘I will leave now this question of the indictment of a whole 
community as an organized band of criminals administering 
public office in State and county government and take up an- 
other, that of the mixing and improvement of grain. I wish to 
refer very briefly to some authorities. 

I read from the report of 1908, on pages 22 and 23. This 
matter was mentioned here a few days ago. I need not preface 
the statement by saying anything about dockage, because I have 
already made complaint that there is no such thing in the mar- 
ket in our country, and outside of a very limited area I do 
not believe it is known in the grain markets of the United 
States. 

Mr. James L. King, of the Commercial Exchange of Philadel- 
phia, says: 

The mixing of grain as carried on at the present time is of great 
advantage to e one. A few years ago, for instance, it was impos- 
sible to get for off-grade corn more than about 10 cents a bushel. It 
would hardly bring the freight to 3 Joay, by reason of 
the drying and mixing processes which have been introduced, the 
receivers of the corn there are enabled to pay in the worst seasons 
anywhere from 28 to 35 cents a bushel for off-grade corn. With the 
character of the corn crop which has been rai. in the United States 


for three or four years past it seems impossible to raise corn that is 
free of moisture. 


Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Illinois 
yield to the Senator from North Dakota? 

Mr, SHERMAN. I do. 

Mr. GRONNA. I dislike very much to interrupt the Sen- 
ator 

Mr. SHERMAN. That is all right. 

Mr. GRONNA. I have interrupted the Senator so frequently; 
but the Senator is making a statement I hardly think he can 
substantiate when he says that the system of dockage does 
not exist. As a matter of fact, it does exist in the spring-wheat 
belt. I want to inform the Senator that the majority of the 
spring wheat sold is sold under a system of dockage, 

Mr. SHERMAN. I did not say that dockage did not exist. 
I said, as the Senator will find if he will refer to the record 
kept by the reporter, that it existed only in a very limited area. 
In all the rest of the United States the thing is not known. It 
is not known in the Chicago market except as explained. 

Mr. GRONNA. The Senator is correct in stating that it exists 
in a limited area. The Senator first stated that it does not 
exist in our country. It does exist in a limited area. 

Mr. SHERMAN. The Senator misunderstood me. 
“in my country.” I said “in our country.” 

Mr. GRONNA. But the fact of the matter is that it exists 
in the so-called spring-wheat belt, and the majority of the 
spring wheat is sold under that system. 

Mr. SHERMAN. There is no northern spring wheat in this 
country, except possibly that grown to a small extent in north- 
ern Iowa, in the two Dakotas, and such as comes in from 
Canada and Minnesota. That is the northern spring wheat 
belt of the country. 

Mr. GRONNA. Yes. 

Mr. SHERMAN. The market for all that area, as stated 
here by some one to-day, is Minneapolis and Dulnth. Dockage 
applies there. 

Mr. GRONNA. Yes. 


I meant 
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Mr. SHERMAN. Do not get the idea that, that is the United 
States. It is not. There is a considerable area, enough to 
make a respectable route for a circus, outside of that belt. 
There are 15 or 20 kinds of wheat outside of northern spring 
wheat. Every area with certain soil, air, sun, and climatic 
conditions has a wheat of its own. The Pacific coast has grades 


of its own. The wheat of the southern Mississippi Valley is 
different from that of the middle Mississippi Valley, and you 
have your northern wheat in the Northwest in the arc. spoken 
of, That is a kind unto itself. If that is sold at the two mar- 
kets named under dockage, it does not prove tiat because of 
dockage in that limited part of the country ou ought to impose 
this bill upon all the country. That is the argument. 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President, just so that we may under- 
stand each other, does the Senator mean to say that there is 
from fifteen to twenty times as much spring wheat raised in 
other parts of the country as there is in Minnesota, North 
Dakota, and South Dakota? 

Mr. SHERMAN. No; I did not say fifteen or twenty times 
as much, or any specific number of times. I said there were 
15 or 20 different kinds of wheat. I said it was a part, and 
I will say it is only a part, of the United States. It is not a 
majority. It is a minor fraction. 

Mr. GRONNA. I want to inform the Senator that it is a 
majority. 

Mr. SHERMAN. It is a majority of the spring wheat. 

Mr. GRONNA. Of the spring wheat; yes. I referred partic- 
ularly to spring wheat. 

Mr. SHERMAN. It is not a majority of all the wheat pro- 
duced in the United States, is it? 

Mr. GRONNA, Oh, no. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I very much doubt whether it is. My recol- 
lection of the general area of production, measured by bushels, 
is that it is a considerable area. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Minois 
yield to the Senator from Minnesota? 

Mr. SHERMAN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. NELSON. Taking one year with another, you may safely 
say that the proportion of spring wheat to winter wheat in the 
country is a little less than a third. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I am very much obliged. 

Mr. NELSON. Sometimes it comes up to a third, but ordi- 
narily it is a little less than a third. 

Mr. SHERMAN. From the testimony of Mr. England, who 
is connected with the board of trade of the city of Baltimore, 
I read. He says: 

To properly dis of this cla D, 
cate ta CIRDAN, fried, “th 1 ee e 8 

He is speaking of the different varieties of grain that come in. 
I will not stop to read the whole of it. He explains that they 
come in from all areas of production, different kinds from dif- 
ferent countries, with different moisture content, with different 
fiber of the grain, and a dozen other things that he mentions. 
He says: 

The large warehouses or elevators at terminal markets have at consid- 
able ex availed of every modern mechanical appliance whereby this 
beneficial work can be done at a minimum cost and in a manner not 

ible upon the farm, Such handling of the lower grades of grain en- 
nces the value of the rer qualities to the farmer, and without such 
methods a large percentage of the grain exported in ordinary seasons 
would be unfit for human food and would necessarily be kept upon the 
farm for cheaper uses, This method of handling the poorer qualities ex- 
plains a misunderstood fact in all markets, whereby under the most cor- 
rect and upright methods the amount of the higher grates of grain 
shipped out can be much larger than the number of bushels of the same 
grades received from the producing sections. This entirely legitimate 
and proper commercial handling and disposition of the lower des of 
grain is manifestly in the interest of the producer, as is evidenced b 

e fact that since the adoption of modern grain-cleaning machinery an 
appliances for drying the Value of out-of-condition grain in the terminal 
markets has relatively enhanced in comparison with that of grain of 
unquestioned quality and condition. i 

It is the same as the testimony of Mr. Merrill that I read on 
yesterday, and I will not repeat it. On the question of dockage 
I read now, and I will be very brief with it, because I can state 
the conclusion of the witnesses with taking but little time. I 
read from a subcommittee hearing of the Committee on Agricul- 
ture and Forestry, known as Senate Report 223, a hearing which 
took place in 1912. On page 23 Mr. E. H. Culver testified. Mr. 
Culver is the president of the association of grain inspectors, 
living at Toledo, Ohio, and I will read what he says, referring 
to dockage: 

Senator McCumperr. There is dockage as it is taken from the car, is 
there not, in both Duluth and Superior and Minneapolis? 

The question is answered: 


Mr. Cutver. There is dockage in both. There is only one State in 
the United States that docks grain and that is the State of Minnesota, 
which is done under their State laws. — 
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Mr. A. E. Reynolds, who is a grain man, was called and he 
wishes to emphasize one matter. He says: 

Yon see, the . is in regard to dockage, and really 
we attrihute the origin of this bill to the dockage 15 — that is in 
vogue onia in that small space of the Northwest. wish to say to 
the committee that nowhere in the United States, excepting there, do 
we know of such a — as dockage to take care of filth or anything 
that is in grain. That is all taken care of in the grade itself. There 
are grades of, say, four grains that can Sem | be made to No. 2 by 
taking out this foreign stuff—all oats, mustard, cockle, or whatever it 
may be—and only in your section of the Northwest, Senator, is the 
practice in vogue of docking to take care of that. 

I shall very briefiy read from the report of February 4, 1914, 
made at the present session of Congress to the Senate. A great 
number of conclusions are arrived at; they are some 39 in num- 
ber. As that document is printed I shall not refer to it at any 
great length. No. 37 says: 


Those who are charged— 

This is the committee report 
and, in our opinion, justly charged, with profiting by the misuse of the 
authority powers placed in their hands under the present system 
are the only ones who are objecting to Federal inspection. 

The principal objection to this finding of the committee is it 
is not true. 

The Illinois Grain Dealers’ Association, or any member whose 
letter is quoted, is not profiting by the misuse of power in the 
hands of its members. 

Neither the Board of Trade of Chicago nor any of its members 
is so profiting. 

The officers connected with the several State inspection sys- 
tems are not profiting by a misuse of power. This charge of 
the committee is in effect a claim that such officers are corrupt. 
1 hile should such a report be made? Why should it be be- 

eved? 

Now, against that conclusion I bring the evidence in part 
of board of trade men who are members of that organiza- 
tion and in part of those outside handling independent elevators, 
not connected in any way with what are known as line ele- 
vators, that are only subsidiary points for the large elevator in 
Chicago, reaching down through some of the trunk lines across 
th and other States. Taking the independent elevator, with 
the Secretary of Agriculture, they got together in the Illinois 
Grain Dealers’ Association. They favor uniformity of grade. 
They favor keeping their instruments of inspection. They 
favor their Government fixing the standard, but trey are against 
the absorption by the Government of the several systems deyel- 
oped and maintained by the State. 

The thirteenth paragraph, an inspector “earned for the (Chi- 
cago) Board of Trade in that time (one day) $73 at the 
regular charge for inspection.” As a committee report, this 
is so amazing an error as to destroy the value of the whole 
report framed in such a spirit of ignorance or lack of accurate 
information. 

The Chicago Boazd of Trade has never taken a dollar from 
the inspection service of Illinois. All the fees of that service 
go to and are accounted for by the State. 

Can it be said that all these men are interested in these 
abuses, and that is the charge in No. 37? I do not con- 
sider that part of the report sustained by the evidence. Five 
witnesses here testify. They testified in 1908, but we are not 
legislating for 1908. That generation has taken care of these 
problems. We are legislating for 1914. I am trying this cace 
here upon the evidence of 1914, 1913, 1912, and 1911, upon busi- 
ness as it is now conducted, not how it was conducted in days 
past. 

You must give the people who live inside of a State a tittle 
credit for common honesty, for a little progressive principle, for 
learning something, for developing their system, and some 
ability for se!f-government. If that is taken away and we have 
got to look to a bureau here in Washington every time some- 
body grades No. 2 wheat No. 3, then we will decay like ancient 
Rome rotted when she centralized her power and the ontlying 
States were mere provinces subject to imperial edicts. I am 
against the further consolidation in bureaus here in this Capi- 
tal of powers that can be administered by a State. A great 
deal of work has been done already to fix rates, 

Mr. McCUMBER. May I ask the Senator, as he has spoken 
of the Lever bill, to whom is the final appeal taken in grades 
under the Lever bill? 

Mr. SHERMAN. It may be taken to the Secretary of Agri- 
culture, though very few would ever reach him. 

Mr. McCUMBER. That is about as centralized as you can 
get under any bill. It is not taken to him in a final case only, 
but there is a provision made for an appeal to be taken right at 
the center, which will dispose of nine hundred and ninety-nine 
out of a thousand cases. 
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Mr. SHERMAN. Under the Lever bill the supervisors would 
hear the appeals at the grain centers designated, no doubt. I 
have learned a long time ago that it does not make any differ- 
ence how many obstacles you may strike in falling down stairs, 
you finally get to the bottom at last. So it is only a question of 
hitting a few more projections. There is this difference in the 
two bills on that point: You keep your instrument of inspection 
inside the State under the Lever bill, and only the appeals are 
heard which question the grading in conformity with Govern- 
. will be heard. Where do you get it from, other- 
w 

You say that you can keep politics out of it; that there is no 
politics now under civil service in this administration; that 
there is a chance for anybody. See the examination of fourth- 
class postmasters. It is a screaming, howling vaudeville. Talk 
to me about civil service being a cure-all, and that simply by 
some sort of legerdemain you translate a man from a spoilsman 
into a saint! We know better. You can not do it. One party 
is just as bad as another in that. I know the element in my 
own party that are spoilsmen clear through. The party in now 
has got them. I think they have more of them than we have. 
They have been out longer; they are hungrier; their appetites 
are harder to control. 

I am only going to take the time to read now, in conclusion, 
from a letter written by the Baltimore 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Minois 
yield to the Senator from North Dakota? 

Mr. SHERMAN. I do. 

Mr. GRONNA. Before the Senator from Minois concludes I 
wish to say I am quite sure he is just as anxious as I am to see 
that the grain business is regulated in a proper way. I simply 
want to call his attention to the fact that the committee did not 
make its report upon this bill on testimony which was given 
years ago. In order to show that I have here before me to-day a 
petition sent to me signed by 77 farmers from the little village 
of Wheelock, N. Dak.. condemning the system of grain inspection 
as it is being carried on in the terminal markets. 

That, it seems to me, Mr. President, is evidence that ought to 
be recognized. I tell the Senator, if he were aware, that the 
farmers are actually opposed to the present system, and that 
they believe it should be corrected, I believe the Senator from 
Illinois would be the first one to help them correct any abuse 
that might exist. 

Mr. SHERMAN, I do not question the good faith of the peti- 
tioners in the paper which the Senator from North Dakota holds 
in his hand, but I am in fayor of giving such relief practically 
without doing damage to any existing institution. I am for the 
principle of the Lever bill. I firmly believe it can be worked 
out so as to provide every remedy which those petitioners desire. 

The Baltimore Chamber of Commerce, in a letter to Senator 
Dolliver, makes an explanation which I will read. It is dated 
January 27, 1909. I do not think this is printed in any of the 
committee reports. I have been unable to find it. I procured it 
from the Baltimore Chamber of Commerce, through Mr. Eng- 
land, who is connected with that board. There nre certain cars, 
giving the number, of grain testified to by various witnesses—the 
four or five that I alluded to. It is said that they graded at 
one place a certain grade and then a lower grade than at the 
initial point, and further, when they got to the destination, they 
graded down. Mr. Brafford. of Indianapolis, uses this language: 

We hate to charge that the inspector there— 

Referring to Baltimore— 
fs infiuenced by the men that employ him, but the chances are that this 
might happen. ; 

He does not make the charge. I have said that a large part 
of the testimony of witnesses here stops short of the direct 
charge. It is by. innuendo, by casting suspicion. I would think 
more of them if they came out directly and made the charge 
that these men were criminally or improperly infiuenced than 
by these insinuations that are more difficult to meet, since they 
create simply the shadow without giving you the substance on 
which you ean defend yourself. 

Mr. England continues: 

It needs be observed that by this language Mr. Brafford has not 
charged the Baltimore Chamber of Commerce or its Inspector with 
Te hie he has simply stated his surmise that certain things might” 

appen. 

Now, here are the cars that are followed. I believe I could 
if given time through the secretary of the Chicago Board of 
Trade trace every car mentioned by this witness and show 
what happened to it, and show that Mr. Greeley knows no 
more about the actual condition in the grain grade affecting 
those cars than he does about the cause of the panic of 1893. 
I would hate to do business on his judgment. I know, Mr. Presi- 
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dent, I would never be foolish enough to run for office on his 


judgment. Here is a comparison of the dates of shipment and 
dates of arrival at destination of grain which Mr. Brafford 
shipped to this port in 1907 and 1908. Then follows the num- 
ber in the printed pamphlet, the hearings of 1908, giving the car 
number: 


corn, res 
acknowl 

I am omitting, and ask to print those; I want to save time. 
I desire to read just as little of these matters as possible. 

They were in transit, these latter cars, in 1908 at various 
intervals from 35 to 39 days; one 23 days. 

It is a fact well known that grain, particularly corn, is liable to 
deteriorate when in closed cars for a considerable time. This was par- 


ticularly true of the corn crop of 1907, on account of immature grain 
and excessive moisture, 


It is a peculiarity of the corn crop when the season is of that 
character that the grain does not well mature on the cob, and 
especially when it no longer rests in the crib as it used to in 
the older days, but goes merely from the field into the market, 
that it contains more moisture inevitably and when it gets in 
the laboratory for analysis the moisture content is extremely 
high— 

This fact was well known to the grain trade generally, and Mr. Braf- 
ford was aware of it, but for some reason he failed to make reference to 
the pecnilarities of the corn crop of that year, although admitting that 
grain in transit “ might heat.” 

That the grading of the cars complained of 85 Brafford was fair 
is evidenced by the certificates of the branch laboratory in this city of 
the United States Department of Agriculture (annexed herewith), which 
show that the corn in car 59147 contained 20.6 per cent’ moisture and 
weighed 503 pounds per measured bushel; car 70771 contained 21.8 per 
cent moisture and weighed 48} pounds per bushel; and car 10733 con- 
tained 19 per cent moisture and weighed 52 pounds per bushel. Car 
46723 graded mixed corn, and this being the regular contract grade 
there can be no complaint in regard to it. 

We desire to say specifically eee that portion of the report to 
which your attention has been called that the grades of grain are not 
chan by the Baltimore Chamber of Commerce “ at any time,” but, on 
the contrary, it is not unusual for the standards to remain unchanged 
for a term of years. When m cations are required by reason of the 
ponn average quality of tbe grain crop or by causes affecting all 
localities changes are only made at the beginning of a crop season, and 
never during the time when the crop movement is on. 

This answers all the charges made that changes in the grades 
are made fraudulently for the purpose of making trouble for 
the producer or the handler at the other end of the line. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Illinois 
yield to the Senator from North Dakota? 

Mr. SHERMAN. I yield. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Let me make the testimony of Mr. Braf- 
ford clear. Mr. Brafford testifies not that this was an improper 
grade at Baltimore necessarily, but if that car was No. 2 when 
it started it could not get to be No. 4 when it arrived in Balti- 
more; that if it was of a grade which required only a given 
amount of moisture, it could not possibly change that much. 
Therefore there was either error in the first inspection or error 
in the second inspection. In fact, instead of getting more 
moist, as a rule, in traveling the grain gets dryer and is of even 
a better grade, unless it is tipped off into the river or something 
of that kind. 

Mr. SHERMAN, The Senator is in error about corn in 1907. 
Many times it contained more moisture at the destination than 
it did at the initial point. A comparison of moisture is very 
material in late years, since long-time holding in the crib has 
stopped. There is no more of the long-time cribbing there used 
to be. Corn is similar to other grain; it goes almost out 
of the field into the elevator. That is the reason why of late 
years more complaints are made. It is harder to handle. It 
requires more care on the part of the shipper and elevator man 
and everybody to keep it in order. The moisture content in 
corn is very material. I will read from the grade established 
by the United States Government here at Washington in order 
to make more lucid that point. 

For instance, No. 1 corn is graded with a maximum moisture 
of 14; No. 2 with maximum of 15.5; No. 8, 17.5; No. 4, 19.5; 
No. 5, 21.5; and No. 6, 23. As the moisture increases the grade 
goes down. 

That is the maximum allowed in No. 1 corn. In No. 2 corn 
the maximum moisture is 15, and the other points grade propor- 
tionately. In No. 6 corn the moisture content is 23. If corn in 
1907 absorbed moisture, that often depends upon the climatic 
or atmospheric condition. It depends largely on how the condi- 


tions were when it reached the coast. If it was Indiana or 
IIlinois corn, there was a lower altitude by 400 feet, because 
that country is over 400 feet above sea level. At Baltimore it 
is practically on sea level, and where that atmospheric condi- 
tion pervades it, the corn and other grain might absorb moisture 
under unfavorable conditions of humidity there or in transit. 
Let me call your attention to one thing to show how rapidly 
moisture permeates grain. In the old times, when you and I 
were boys in Illinois [Mr. STERLING in the chair], and had on 
our cowhide boots at that time, and came in wet at night from 
a day’s plowing, what did we do? Leave them to dry and 
shrink, so as to produce expletives and suffering in the morning 
when we put them on? No; we filled them up with oats.. I 
have a thousand times filled my boots with dry oats so that the 


oats would absorb the moisture and we would have dry boots in 
the morning. 


When the Senator says that corn shipped from the initial 
point to a destination at Baltimore could not by moisture test 
alone lose these grades he is mistaken, because corn can prop- 
erly be graded down on the moisture test. If you reach the 23 
per cent moisture, you can have No. 3 or 4 grade instead of a 
No. 2, which is the usually established grade of this grain. 

I wish to offer without reading, in connection with the report 
of the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry dated February 
4, 1914, a letter from Charles England dated March 20, 1914, at 
Baltimore, with the accompanying copy of the answer to the 
different statements of fact or alleged fact made in the report 
of this committee, 39 in number, together with the letter written 
by Mr. England dated January 27, 1909, to Senator Dolliver, at 
Washington. I wish to offer them all and make them a part of 
the RECORD. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. There being no objection, it 
will be so ordered. 
The matter referred to is as follows: 


BALTIMORE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 


Baltimore, March 2, 191}, 
Hon. LAWRENCA Y., SHERMAN, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. 0. 


Sin: Reang to the recent discussion in the Senate on Senate bill 
120, providing for Federal inspection of pna I beg to say that the 
arguments of Senator MCCUMBER in behalf of his measure and the evi- 
dence submitted by him was practically all submitted at the hearin 
by the Senate Committee on Agriculture and Forestry January 16, 

ebruary 16, and April 2, 3, 4, and 8, 1908; also before the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce of the House of Representatives 
March 3-16, 1908, and to which reply was made by representatives of 
the grain interests of the United States and others. 

The Senate Committee on Agriculture and Forestry of the present 
session of Congress did not give hearings on Senate bill 120, which, as 
we understand, was submitted to the Senate with the report used in 
1909, accompanying Senate bill 382. As this report makes certain 
criticisms in regard to the inspection of grain at Baltimore, also Chi- 
cago, we are taking the liberty of inclosing you herewith copies of 
statements in ard to same, which were submitted to the United 
States Senate in January, 1909, refuting certain statements in the re- 

rt. 


po Thanking you in advance for your consideration of this matter. 
fours, respectfully, 
CHARLES ENGLAND. 


CHICAGO, January 23, 1909. 


Replies to and observations on Senate Document No. 754 by the 
grain committee of the Board of Trade of the city of Chica (the 
numbers appearing paragraphically represent replies or comments upon 
statements correspondingly numbered in the report): 

No. 1. The result of climatic influences and soil differences of the 
three spring wheat States of the Northwest, Middle West (soft wheat), 
and hard winter Southwest States necessitates entirely different rules. 
The same rules can not be made to apply to the radically different 
varieties. In corn and oats there is no erence in the rules therefore 
none in the grading. 

No. 2. Values are determined in primary markets, both by exhibiting 
samples on which inspectors have fixed the grade and the 8 or in- 
spection, but more On the sample than on the grade. he IIlinois 
Board of Railroad and Warehouse Com oners determine the rules 
governing grades ; the Chicago Board of Trade can only use such influence 
as it may „and being about evenly divided politically, always has a 
strong and efficient minority to prevent action othen than indicated for 
the benefit of the State at large. The commission houses who make a 
specialty of receiving 1 from coun dealers and farmers zealously 
protect and defend the interests of their clients, as other interests 
contend for their rights. All ins on rules governing the classifica- 
tion of grain in Illinois are determined in mass meeting held, duc 
notice of which is given for the pu at which recommendations 
to the State board of railroad and warehouse commissioners are adopted, 
The commission, after due notice, act upon the said recommendations. 

No. 3. The Illinois law provides for the appointment by the Goyern- 
ment of the railroad and warebouse commission, comprised of 3 
members. The commission appoints 1 chief inspector, 3 first assist- 
ants, and about 25 second assistants, none of which, under the law, can 
be members of the board of trade or engaged in dealing in grain. 
Seventeen of these have served an average of 26 years, the remainder 
an average of 9 years. Their experience and efficiency retain them in 
service, regardless of their political affiliations. No relation whatever 

8 and commission merchants or dealers. 
Nos. 4 5. The conditions in Chicago are exactly the reserve. 


iving and shipping interests are sufficiently largo to protect the 
— — and the — and efficiently does so. 
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No. 6. There is no difference in the standard and the practice in 
grading “in” and “out” grain. The inspectors are frequently changed 

om place to place and work on both “in” and “out” work. The 
Chicago Board of Trade, through its grain committee, maintains an 
efficient sampling department, which constantly scrutinizes the work 
of the State department and reports promptly to the chief inspector 
any and all errors of classification or tendency to depart from a strict 
N of the rules 

o. 7. Dirty grain is cleaned and damp grain is dried and inferior 
grain of any kind, if susceptible of improvement, is improved and bene- 
fited, the lax method of the farmer in sending it to market being thus 
corrected and the work performed for him. In this manner n is 
raised from a lower to a higher grade. Competition in the cago 
market forces the prices paid for this grain as it arrives to its full 
— 90 when cleaned, less a close working margin of profit for doing the 
wor 

No. 8. Repeated fraud and dishonesty is here charged. No proof— 
none is possible as applicable to Chicago conditions. A very great 
injustice is done here. 

‘o. 9. The foreign importers who buy the grain, in most instances, 
do not complain. They almost invariably refuse the higher grade and 
buy the cheaper This is a widely known fact. Their methods in sell- 
ing to smaller dealers in their own country eve rise to most of the com- 
plaints they make. Americans should not condemned for the unfair 
methods of many of the foreign importers. Canadian fyfe and blue- 
stemmed wheat, because partly of being grown on virgin soil, but 
mainly because of its higher perfection of quan, due to having grown 
in more northerly latitudes, outclasses wheat of North Dakota and 
Minnesota, and naturally commands a higher price. Argentina has no 
system of inspection and classification and sells by sample. Their wheat 
usually tests above standard weight per measure bushel. American 
wheat, more particularly northwest, prea tests below. The charge 
of fraud in this paragraph is without foundation. 

No. 10. e quantities of wheat are steadily going from Chicago 
elevators to milis, and have done so for years, and at the present time 
daily shipments of this class run up to 100,000 to 200, bushels, 
This Is a sufficient answer to this charge. 

No. 11. The farmers of the Northwest spring-wheat section each need 
more a fanning mill than Federal inspection laws. use of market- 
ing dirty wheat they set up the very conditions about which they com- 
plain, and when the work of cleaning they should do is done in terminal 
elevators, and dirty, seedy, and no-grade in is made clean and whole- 
some No, 2 grade, the claims they set forth in this paragraph should not 
be made. Much of low-grade grain is marketed for local use as animal 
tood, and for starch and other manufactures. 

No. 12. May I ask if you know or not if the market 
during the three months covered by this statement? 
thousand bushels, at 10 cents, equals the grain shown, besides a portion 
of the profit would be legitimate, due to cleaning and improving the 
quality. The United States Supreme Court has said: “ It is legitimate 
to buy wheat for a rise.” R 

No. 13. The Chicago Board of Trade has not derived a single dollar 
of income from inspection of grain in 38 years, our present IIlinois 


rice advanced 
‘ht hundred 


railroad and warehouse law 3 been enacted 1871. The 
statement in this paragraph was originally written—as admitted to 
the writer of this—to Senator McCUMBER and a re of 


as a 

speech. It is a charge against the State of Illinois, in fact, although 
evidently intended for the Chicago Board of Trade. To anyone familiar 
with the work of inspection of grain the statements of this paragraph 
are so impossible of truth as to appear comical, The ins ors, under 
the Illinois law, are bonded, for the purpose of Indemnifying owners 
of the grain they classify, in case of loss due to errors on their part 
in performing thelr duties. Can anyone intelligently conceive of an 
of 8 ſuspectors grading the quarter of a million bushels approxi- 

250 cars as a guess, as herein charg and 


mately contained in these 
Public officers do 


assume the large liability of loss under their bonds? 
not assume unnecessary risks of this nature, 

No. 14. The exchanges of the country possess no power to com 
purchases by the public from their members. Self-interest alone dic- 
tates the selling and the buying, as in all commerce. If to the ater 
interest of consumers to buy direct from producers or country dealers, 
the way to do so is wide open. The fact that they buy on the ex- 
changes is sufficient answer to the charges contained in th 3 

No. 15. No surplus whatever of any of the cereals produced in the 
United States for some years past has remained over as being on hand 
when succeeding crop was available. Foreign countries continue to 
take al) the surplus that we raise. and there is no occasion to be de- 
coived by the noisy utterances of Mr. Patterson, or of certain German 
agitators. It was not long ago that Mr. Patterson as loudly compli- 
mented our inspection system as he now condemns it. More depends 
upon the quality of our crops than on any inspection system. Last 
year’s corn crop—1907—was the most immature the United States ever 

roduced. Tt gave much trouble in handling to all, both domestic and 
Foreign. The present crop is the reverse in quality, and it is probable 
it will give excellent satisfaction. Argentina, Canada, and Australia 
are all rapidly developing, and are largely increasing their production. 
The United States 15 years ago, with fifteen hundred million crop of 
corn, had more exportable surplus than it bad this year with a twenty- 
six hundred million crop, and in the near future it is probable will have 
no exportable grain surplus. We should conduct our affairs for the 
benefit of our own people rather than in the interest of foreign traders 
who bur but a small per cent of the total crop produced in any year. 

No. 16. Conditions would be identical if Government certificates were 
in vogue. The Government can not legislate quality into grain nor cre- 
ate a specific which will prevent dete oration of quality under adverse 
conditions. 

No. 17. The testimony of country dealers disputes this statement, I 
refer you to Mr. George A. Wells, secretary of the Iowa Grain Dealers’ 
Association, for data received from some hundreds of your constituents. 
Comparatively, there are few country dealers who favor Federal inspec- 
tion. A poll of the Illinois Grain Dealers’ Association shows strong oppo- 
sition to it. 

No. 18. Contentions in this paragraph are answered in the foregoing. 
Supply and demand are prime factors in determining final values, domes- 
tie demand and producers’ attitude belng more potent than foreign 


inquiry. 

"No. 19. It is well known that “rye terms" is the desideratum of Mr. 
Patterson and his associates rather than Federal inspection. The wide 
difference in climatic and soll Influences in this country effectually pre- 
vents evenness of quality of grain 3 to our various outports. and 
the foreigners are asking something absolutely impossible. Evidently 
they are not well informed about material changes going on in this 


country which Janay affect conditions. For example, the disappear- 
ance in your own State of the corncribs from country stations should 
8 clearly to you the fact that the well-cured old corn, so abundant 

former years, does not exist now, hence we export uncured new-crop 
corn with its increased liability of deterioration while in transit, this 
being the real cause of the decline alleged in their complaint of infe- 
riority of quality. No advantage has been taken of them. They have 
very plainly been told about the danger of such shipments, and safe 
arrival as to condition can be insured to them for the small charge of 
about one-half cent per bushel; yet they buy the corn and assume the 
risk and yet complain and ask for a Federal inspection law as a pana- 
cea. Uncured new-crop corn under Federal inspection would result no 
better. The German outcry about hard winter wheat rests on an equally 
fllmsy foundation. Is it fair to tax Americans to save foreign buyers 
the cost of supervision by their agents or representatives? 

No. 20. Illinois State inspection only at Chicago. No charge is pos- 
sible of the kind claimed in this paragraph. 

No, 21. Does not apply to Chicago or the great Middle West. 

No. 22. Exporters, like other commercial men, offer various qualities of 
goods, and forei, = gin are notorious for accepting the lowest-priced 
article and rarely will a premium for a higher quality with safe 
arrival garan teed: Th a most common occurrence, 

No. 23. Grain dealers can no more thrive on fraud than other com- 
mercial men. A little reflection will convince anyone that the claims 
made in this paragraph can not reasonably be accepted by anyone. The 
Illinois law requires the grading of the entire car in accordance with 
the poorest quality found In the car. At Chicago cars are accurately 
sampled with long tube tryers or probes, and the samples thus obtained 
are submitted to a board of three inspectors as a final act in inspection. 

No. 24. Exchanges with hundreds of members (Chicago has 1,700 
could not long keep secret such an arrangement as is here stated, an 
no one will assume to claim that there is the slightest evidence of such 
a banding together. Farmers are known to have clubs and otherwise 
organize, and also, in the aggregate, own and operate hundreds of 
country elevators in the Middle West. There are many in lowa, 

No. 25. Line elevators exist en in the Northwest, with a possible 
two or three small exceptions in Nebraska. They are the product of 
newly settled sections, and their history is that they give way under 
competition and disintegrate. 

No. 26. In Illinois is no e. It the farmer will clean bis grain, 
no dockage will be required and it will grade No, 2. Ills which he may 
prevent he can not consistently ask a cure for. 

No. 27. Large Federal creations, with their incidental political job- 
bery, are not inviting. Their evils and incapacity are too well known, 
0 8 ie, Note long - continued service of Chicago inspectors under 

ois law. 


i 

No. 29. An efficient system, established 51 years ago, business pru- 
dence would dictate should be retained—not be cast aside in a day and 
a new untried Federa! creation accepted in place thereof. 

No. 30. In Illinois there is no loose system. No frauds or injustice. 
As great a certainty now exists as could possibly be expected under 
Federal laws. 

Nos. 31 and 32. The Illinois law does not permit any machinery of 
ang kind in its public eleyators. It cost the Chicago rd of Trade 
a large sum to litigate this question to a finish in the courts. Grain 
of like quality and grade is stored together in the public elevators, and 
the farmer has a wide-open avenue of approach to these storehouses— 
has equal hts with all. His grain ll come out of them of the 
same quality he puts in. A public elevator proprietor can not store his 
own grain n the same elevator under this law. 

No. 83. A horse may be led to water, etc. Federal law can not be 
forced into use, Illinois can be forced to pay Federal inspection fees 
under a Federal law. but can not be for to use the certificates. 
Double inspection will be the inevitable result in this great primary 
market if this law is enacted. Your claim that 90 per cent of the 
grain would be interstate is not true to the fact: more nearly 50 per 
cent of the grain arriving at Chicago is interstate. 

Nos. 34 and 35. Our Illinois law provides that all questions of doubt 
shall be resolved in favor of the grain. The demand for Federal in- 

ion is wholly selfish on the t of the foreign buyer. The cost 
of an agent or representative would be saved to him and the producer 
would eventually stand the tax of maintenance of Federal inspection, 
for all expenses Incidental to the handling of grain are deducted from it. 

No. 36. Ins on of meat and inspection of grain are entirely dif- 
ferent propositions, and can not be compared. One relates to sound- 
ness—a sanitary question—the other to classification and grades. 

No. 87. The great Middle West, through the grain dealers’ assocla- 
tions, exchanges, and boards of trade, have evidenced by resolution an 
almost unanimous sentiment against Federal inspection. 

No. 38. Federal inspection could not guarantee conditions superior to 
those now resulting from Illinois law. Expert judgment, based on ex- 
perience, is in finality the only guaranty of correct inspection. 

Nos. 39 and 40, That is not Inspected in the State where it is 
produced is due to the location of distributing and terminal markets 
and by foree of circumstances and 83 A large proportion of 
grain raised each year is sold near by, withont regard to grades, be- 
cause it goes directly to interior mills, manufacturers, and feeders or 
to the country merchants on their judgment and by consent of the po 
ducer. The surplus is sent to the nearest buting and terminal 
markets offering the best net results to the producer and handler. 
That these methods are efficient and correct is evidenced by freedom of 
interchange of business from year to year and the very small percentage 
of complaints of irregularity, when the immense volume handled each 
year is considered. 


aa Jaxuary 27, 1909. 
Hon. J. P. LLIVER, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sin: The Baltimore Chamber of Commerce desires to direct your 
attention to a portion of the repart made by you to the Senate January 
15, 1909, being report No. 771 to accompany a bill (S. 382) to provide 
for the 8 torn and grading of grain entering into interstate com- 
merce and to secure uniformity in standards and classification of grain, 
and for other purposes 

The portion of the report to which we specifically desire to call your 
attention are paragraphs 20 and 21. reading as follows: 

“90. This rigid and easy inspection system opens up another avenue 
of fraud. The rules can be changed by the board at any an 
grain which, when started on its journey toward a terminal. wonld 
measure up to a certain de, will fall short on its arrival, and grain 
already in the elevator l be raised a grade by this elastie process. 
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„21. As an example of the effect of this system we cite one single 
fact established by this testimony before the committee. An attempt 
was made a short time ago on the part of the Baltimore grain interest 
to divert export trade from the port of New York to the port of Balti- 
more. This was accomplished by greater liberality in inspecting into 
the elevators at Baltimore. The exporters got rather heavily loaded. 
The foreign demand did not meet their expectations, and considerable 
losses were liable to follow. They met these losses by a et — 
device—that of raising the grade of the erain and yt it on the 
market at a higher grade than it was entitled to. The 
vented losses to themselves by this transaction, but entailed many times 
the amount of their savings by depreciating the value of our h grade 
of grains.” 

There is, so far as we have been able to ascertain, nothing in the 
hearings before the Senate Committee on Agriculture and Forestry, so 
far as concerns the grain trade of the city of Baltimore, which justifies 
either of these statements. The only testimony which is material or 
relevant in any 85 hae to the two paragraphs of the report above 
quoted is that of Mr. Brafford, a grain dealer of Indiana. The lan- 
guage of Mr. Brafford, it is submitted, does not warrant the inferences 
which your report has placed upon it, Though led on by suggestive 
and favorable questions, Mr. Brafford’s conjectures are only i bilities. 
The strongest statement made by Mr. Brafford respecting Baltimore is 
that certain alleged facts justify the possible deduction that “ grain is 
not graded the same in Baltimore all the time or else our man in the 
West is mistaken.” (Hearings, p. 247.) It should be observed that 
these words place the erroneous grading of the cars of Mr. Brafford, 
if such grading there was, either upon his own employee at point of 
origin or on the inspection department of the Baltimore Chamber of 
Commerce. 

The inspectors of the Baltimore Chamber of Commerce are sworn and 
amount of 


ealers pre- 


1 department of the Baltimore Chamber of Commerce. 
t was further said by M 


sults from a com 
at destination of the grain which Mr, Brafford suppea to this port in 
1907 and 1908. The exhibits submitted by Mr. Brafford show that 
car Erle 76927 was shipped November 29 and arrived at Baltimore 
December 12, being In transit 13 days; car M. K. 17275 was shipped 
November 29 and arrived December 16, being in transit 17 days; car 
B. & O 65272 was shipped November 29 and arrived December 12, 
being in transit 18 days. These three cars ded new No. 4 white 
corn at Indianapolis and mixed corn No. 2 white corn and mixed corn, 
respectively at Baltimore. The other shipments, being the acknowl- 

s of Mr. Brafford's complaint, were made in 1908. Car 
N. Y. C. & H. R. 59147 was shipped February 3 and arrived March 14, 
being in transit 39 days; car S. P. 70771 was shipped February 5 and 
arrived March 5, being in transit ! month; car C. H. & D, 10733 was 
shipped February 5 and arrived March 13, being in transit 35 days; 
car C. H. & D. 76723 was shipped February 5 and arrived February 28, 
being in transit 23 days. The corn ship in February graded, re- 
spectively, at Indianapolis, 3 mixed corn, 3 yellow corn, yellow corn 
and mixed corn; the same cars being in transit an average of over one 
month, on arrival three graded steamer mixed corn and one graded 
mixed corn. 

It is a fact well known that grain, particularly corn, is liable to 
deteriorate when in closed cars for a_considerable time. This was 
particularly true of the corn crop of 1907 on account of immature pan 
and excessive moisture. ‘This fact was well known to the grain trade 

enerally, and Mr. Brafford was aware of it, but for some reason he 
alled to make reference to the peculiarities of the corn crop of that 
year, although admitting that grain in transit“ might heat.“ 

That the grading of the cars pt oe a of by Mr. Brafford was fair 
is evidenced by the certificates of the branch laboratory in this city of 
the United States Department of Agriculture (annexed herewith), 
which show that the corn in car 59147 contained 20.6 per cent moisture 
and weighed 50} pounds per measured bushel, car 70771 contained 21.8 
per cent moisture and weighed 48} 2 per bushel, and car 10733 
contained 19 per cent moisture and weighed 52 pounds per bushel. 
Car 46728 graded mixed corn, and, this being the regular contract 
grade, there can be no complaint in regard to it. 

We desire to say specifically ting that portion of the report to 
which your attention has been called, that the grades of grain are not 
chan by the Baltimore Chamber of Commerce “at any time,” but, 
on the contrary, it is not unusual for the standards to remain un- 
changed for a term of years. When modifications are required by rea- 
son of the general average quality of the grain crop or by causes affect- 
ing all localities, changes are only made at the nning of a crop sea- 
son, and never during the time when the crop movement is on. 

We wish to deny positively that at any time there was “an attempt 
made * * on the part of the Baltimore grain interest to divert 
export trade from the port of New York to the port of Baltimore.” As 
grain merchants the members of the Baltimore Chamber of Commerce 
are interested in securing by al) fair and legitimate means tonnage of 
grain for export through and via this port. They are not now or have 
they ever been engaged in attempting to secure tonnage from other 
ports as such. The charge that this port has attempted to secure expo! 
trade from New York is not in accordance with the facts, except to the 
extent that the merchants of this port have competed openly, 
and fairly for in traffic. 

We further deny the statement that there was ever a “greater liber- 
ality in inspecting into the elevators at Baltimore,” for the grading 
rules when once fixed remain the same, as above stated. These rules 
are published not only for the guidance of the i tors who have no 
knowledge of market values nor of the ownership of the grain, but also 
for the —.— of shippers and others interested therein. 

The statement that the exporters got rather heavily loaded“ is not 


onestly, 


in accordance with the facts, for during the crop season mentioned 
(1907-1908) the exporters were not heayily loaded, for sales of the 


stocks on hand had been made for export. There was some delay in 
the arrival of chartered vessels, but such delay had no effect whatever 
upon the grade of grain, but simply required the grain exporters at this 
eine to pay storage charges in the elevators pending the arrival of 


We have already referred to the fact that during the crop season 
there is no varying of the grades of grain. and we deny most em- 
88 that any corn or other grain at this port was ever put “on 
he market at a higher grade than it was entitled to.“ The statement 
that the dealers prevented losses to themselves by this transaction 
(raising des), but entailed many times the amount of their savin; 
by depreciating the value of our high grade of grains, is not justified, 
use our exporters, who are a recognized class, have no gteater 
voice in the making of grates than the receivers, who are not exporters, 
No one can depreciate the grain, either as to its grade or its price, the 
former being fixed, as stated, and the latter being entirely a question 
of demand and supply. 


There are many other matters in the report above mentioned which 
we do not believe are justified, either by the testimony before the 
Senate Committee on Agriculture and Forestry or by the facts; cer- 
tainly not with res to the port of Baltimore. hese matters are 
general and some allowance ought perhaps be made for referring to all 
grain markets in general terms. The particular paragraphs to which 
we take exreption. and to which we most strenuously object, are made 
respecting this port alone, and this communication is sent you for the 
purpose of placing you in possession of such facts that you may, if 
you see fit, so act iv relation to this particular matter that your reputa- 
tlon for judicial fairness may not beclouded by allegations which 
are not justified, either Uf hed surmises of one who appeared before 
the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry or by the facts; further, 
only a partial hearing was given this chamber by your committee, and 
althoug 8 an opportunity to present further facts, such was 
not accorded, and we were therefore unable to deny the statements 
which are the basis of paragraphs 20 and 21 of your report. Again, 
no consideration seems to have n given in your report to any of the 
statements made by those representatives of terminal markets who had 
an opportunity to appear before the committee. 

We have the monor to remain, 

Very respectfully, 
BALTIMORE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
By CHARLES ENGLAND, President. 


Inclosed certificates, laboratory Nos, 3332, 3506, and 3566. 


Mr. SHERMAN. Now, Mr. President, I am going to conclude. 
I regret greatly the time I have been compelled to take. It is 
not a matter of delight. It is no pleasure for me to make re- 
marks in the Senate under such conditions, but I regard it as 
a duty to preserve in the Recorp some of this evidence that 
brings the criticisms made by the grain-inspection system of my 
own and other States into the Recor in such a way that it may 
be answered properly. 


It is said finally by these witnesses and others that the grain- 
inspection certificates in the city of Chicago are not taken in 
the eastern markets, I challenge that statement on the evi- 
dence. I need not testify myself. I might not be a credible 
witness. I know in the last four years, both from commercial 
transactions in which I was myself engaged with business 
associates, that these witnesses are in error. We bought many 
hundreds of thousands of dollars’ worth of merchandise and 
saw many hundred thousand dollars’ worth of grain pass to the 
consumer. I know from the city of Peoria, from Chicago, from 
East St. Louis, fror St. Louis, Mo., and from Kansas City their 
grain-inspection certificates go without a challenge to the eastern 
markets; that they pass unquestioned for the face value of the 
grain that they purport to evidence in the warehouse of the kind 
named. We bought during the time I mentioned many hundred 
thousand dollars’ worth of flour from mills all the way from 
Minneapolis to southern Kansas, both kinds of grain, the north- 
ern spring and the southwestern wheat, milled into flour. We 
had occasion to examine these inspections, because it became 
material, on the contract under which bonds were given by the 
miller to deliver a given quantity of flour at given intervals and 
places, to know his ability to perform it. He bought grain on 
certificates under the State inspection of Missouri. of Minnesota, 
and of [linois, so that he might be able t: perform in due season 
the terms of his contract; and in four years I wish to say that 
at no time was there difficulty because of the grade of the 
grain. We examined the flour and had it analyzed in labora- 
tories in Minneapolis, in New York, in Chicago, and in St. Louis; 
and the test made of the flour wi!l always tell you whether 
there was honest inspection of the wheat or not. The Senator 
from Minnesota [Mr. Netson] knows much better than I do with 
his long experience that that is so. You can not make flour 
that will stand the test in the bake shops unless it is the right 
kind of wheat. 

I now conclude all that I have to say, feeling that the only 
apology I might make is for the great length of time taken. It 
is a very uninteresting subject. very unattractive to most per- 
sons, but it is so vitally connected with the people of the great 
Middle West and the Northwest, in which these primary mar- 
kets are found, that any Senator from such a State would be 
derelict in the performance of his duty did he leaye anything 
undone in the presentation of this question, 
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Methods of Handling Reclamation Projects in Australia. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. A. FALCONER, 


OF WASHINGTON, 
Ix rue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuesday, May 12, 1914. 


Mr. FALCONER. Mr. Speaker, under the leave granted to 
me to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I include an address 
by Elwood Mead on Methods of Handling Reclamation Projects 
in Australia. 

The address is as follows: : 

ADDRESS BY XLWOOD MEAD ON METHODS OF HANDLING RECLAMATION 
PROJECTS IN AUSTRALIA, 

Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, it is an unusual pleasure and 
honor to be able to come back to the State in which I began my 
life work, where I have always had a great many pleasant as- 
sociations, and be able here to meet many old friends, and with 
them to meet the honored Senator and governor of the State 
where I did the most of my work in this country. It was an 
unexpecied honor and privilege, and grew out of a conversation 
with Gov. Johnson, of California, ‘ 

I have been for seven years in the service of one of the 
Australian States which has shown great wisdom and sagacity 
in its attention to irrigation matters, and in telling him of the 
methods pursued in that State in keeping settlers on irrigated 
land he asked me if I would come here and repeat to this con- 
yention what I had told bim. This State is the foremost of 
the irrigation States of Australia, having more irrigated land 
and a larger investment in irrigation works than all of the 
other Australian States combined. And seven years ago it was 
confronted by very much the same problems that confront many 
of the Western States here. A large sum of money had been 
invested in irrigation work. The water was available; the 
Jand was there; but neither was the land cultivated or the 
water used. The difficulty was the lack of people. There was 
not in the country one-tenth of the farmers needed to cultivate 
that land and use the water, and the problem which confronted 
that country was how it could honestly invite settlers on dis- 
tant lands to come there to unknown conditions and assure 
them that if they did come they would have more than a 
reasonable chance of success; and that country did what this 
country has failed to do. We have never yet here made a 
study of colonization and settlement. Partly because of the 
great area of rich, fertile, and cheap lands that have been 
available in the past this was not necessary, and since condi- 
tions have changed the need for this, the importance of it, has 
been neglected. For that reason I believe that the experience 
of this State and the methods pursued have a direct relation 
to the questions that you are to consider in this convention. 

In dealing with these questions they realized that the men 
who came there—and many of them come 7,000 to 14,000 miles— 
would know nothing of the conditions in the country and would 
know nothing of prices or values. The methods of agriculture 
would be different, and if they were left alone to find out 
right methods for themselves inevitably much time and money 
would be wasted. The question was how to prevent that; how 
to enable the settler to become self-supporting in the shortest 
possible time, and so bring to the lowest limit the encroach- 
ment on his meager savings for living expenses. 

It was evident, first, that the men who would come from 
abroad would have limited capital, and it was the purpose of 
the State to make the opportunities open to every man who had 
industry regardless of his capital. It was not to make develop- 
ment for those who had an accumulation of money or those who 
could pay their own way, but to open up under irrigated areas 
the same opportunities for the men seeking a home and hoping 
to win it by industry that had been presented to the earlier 
settlers of the country when they had free public lands open 
to them. In order to do that it was absolutely necessary 
to reduce to the shortest possible time the period from which 
the settler leaves his old home to the time he is established and 
earning a living in his new one, and to do that you must first 
provide him with bis farm and next with a house. If you leave 
the settler to hunt around and make the bargain for material 
to construct the house, you inevitably cause him great loss of 
time and money. So the State said it would build the house for 
the settler. Plans of 14 houses of different design and cost 
were prepared. These the State builds for the settler on his 
payment of a deposit equal to one-fourth of the cost. The next 


thing which the settler needs is to have a portion of his land 
graded and seeded, No newcomer in irrigation can grade land 
properly. His first attempts are costly and usually of little 
value. So the State obviated that by putting in alfalfa one- 
fourth of each holding, the settler paying one-fourth of the cost 
and having 10 years in which to pay the remainder. 

As a result of this policy we have had settler after settler 
who has come to us, gone into his new home, and been earning 
a living and making his expenses within 30 days of the time 
that he landed in the country. 

Furthermore the State places at the disposal of these settlers 
immediately on their arrival the services of a man whose 
business it is to endeavor to place every settler in the position 
best suited to his ability, so as not to place the orchardist on 
grazing land or to place the dairyman on fruit land, but to 
deal with them entirely on honor and not to accept the ap- 
plication of a man unless he has reason to believe that he will 
be a suceess. The State also gives expert practical advice in 
the purchase of work horses and dairy cows, so that the set- 
tler, if he desires, can make those purchases promptly and be 
protected from the unscrupulous dealer. 

These provisions meet the problem, but there still remains 
to be solved the human side of the difficulty. The industrious 
and thrifty man who understands his business needs little 
more; these aids are sufficient. But such generous assistance 
inevitably attracts a great many visionary or indolent men, 
who believe that if the Government goes this far and gives 
them a house and a farm and a portion of the land cultivated, 
in some mysterious way they bave received an endowment, 
and all they have to do is to remain there and be supported. 
It is essential to the successful operation of any such enter- 
prise that .this should be avoided, and so another feature of 
this scheme is the placing in every settlement of a tactful prac- 
tical farmer, whose business it is to be the friend and adviser 
of these settlers, to tell them what to do and how to do it; but 
it is also his business to watch the settlers and keep track of 
their operations, to ascertain those who are industrious and 
those who are indolent, and to make frequent reports to the 
central office regarding them. ‘The settlers know of this; they 
see these reports and they have an opportunity to comment on 
them if they so desire. The settlers know that these reports 
are made a matter of permanent record and that they are the 
basis, or very largely the basis, of the dealings with them of 
the commission in charge of this matter. 

The effort is first to have these settlers become self-support- 
ing as soon as possible. The effort is next to have them bring 
all of their land under cultivation and to get a full return from 
their investment as early as possible, and what is being striven 
for there is to bave each farm fully in cultivation in two years. 
We have not succeeded in that entirely, but I am going to give 
you the published results later on. The settler who takes 
irrigable land has a keen struggle before him. He has the land 
to cultivate and grade, the completion of his ditches and fences 
and farm buildings, and that means a large amount of unpro- 
ductive labor, and if you leave the settler to struggle with all 
that his progress would be slow. But as an incentive to indus- 
try, and as a perfectly safe means of assistance, the State then 
offers to each settler a loan equal to 60 per cent of the value of 
all the permanent improvements he places on his land. So the 
settler who, through his industry and labor, has put up build- 
ings and fences and improved the place to the extent of $500 
can go to the State and get a loan of $300 and use it to meet 
expenses, and it enables hundreds of them to go forward with- 
out anxiety, without delay, and without hardship to the settler 
or his family. 

Looking at this proposition and thinking of the results that 
come from it, and realizing the absolute necessity for this as- 
sistance, our commission has from time to time wondered how 
it was possible in this country—with, as a rule, higher priced 
land, higher priced water, and with certainly very much higher 
interest rates—for the settler here to be able to struggle along 
and overcome those initial obstacles without any assistance 
whatever; and one of the things that I desired to investigate 
when I came here was just what was the experience of the 
beginner with small capital. The result of that investigation 
since I have come here is that the stumblingblock of your de- 
velopment, the main reason for the discrediting of irrigation 
securities and the difficulties that are being encountered, is the 
fact that you have failed to realize the difficulties that confront 
the farmer and to realize the difference and difficulty that is 
coming in this country through the increased cost of water, 
owing to the greater magnitude of the works built, the higher 
prices of living, the higher prices of land, and the higher inter- 
est rates that have to be borne. The next step is to completely 
reorganize your methods of land settlement and to bring the 
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projects already completed or partly completed into full de- 
velopment. ; 

The results there have been these: We have been able to draw 
settlers from all quarters of the globe; until recently it has been 
impossible for the State to acquire and prepare land and keep 
out of the way of the settlers coming; at the end of three years 
practically all our settlers, nine out of ten of them, are on their 
feet and are no longer any anxiety to us. The Government has 
been so pleased with the management and success of this policy 
that they are now preparing to enter upon new works of greater 
magnitude than those built in the past and give still more liberal 
terms to the settlers who come on those lands. In this initial 
experiment the settler is given 314 years to complete his pay- 
ments; during that time he pays each year 6 per cent on the 
cost; of that, 43 per cent is interest, 14 per cent goes into the 
sinking fund, which discharges the entire debt in 31} years. 
The State is now considering extending that period to 40 years 
and requiring only interest for the first principal. On houses 
the interest rate is 5 per cent, and the settler is given 20 years 
in which to complete payment. For the improvement of the land 
the interest is 5 per cent, and the settler is given 10 years to 
complete payment. Loans are 5 per cent. and the settler is 
given 20 years to complete payments. So that you will see he 
not only has a system but he is relieved at the outset of the 
great burden of excessive payments. This State does not require 
any payments for water rights. It is the belief of the Govern- 
ment—that I believe experience has fully justified—that cer- 
tainly in the earlier years of development it is far better for 
these canals to be managed by competent public authorities. 
The settlers have all they can do to deal with the improvement 
of their homes und in making their payments. To sell them at 
that time an interest in the canal simply adds to the burden of 
their debt and gives them no advantage whatever. We have 
tested that by offering our settlers an opportunity to assume con- 
trol of a portion of this system and they have declined. Hence. 
all they have to meet in their payments for water is 4 per cent 
interest on the cost of the work and actual operating expenses. 
That accounts for the water charges on our systems being the 
lowest, considering the character of the service and the best 
service to be found anywhere in the world. 

You will realize that in a development of this kind it requires 
a large sum of money to meet these advances, and there I think 
we come to what is a feature of irrigation development that 
We must all realize. Too many have regarded irrigation enter- 
prises as a matter in which there could be a quick return; but 
with the building of irrigation works comes an immense amount 
of labor and improvements, expenditure in the improvement of 
the land, before it becomes a real irrigation proposition. It is 
a matter of not a few years, but a matter of a great many 
years. It is only when they are organized and have adequate 
financial backing that they become a perfectly safe and sound 
enterprise, and it is the failure to realize that that has brought 
so many into difficulty—not the ultimate value of the property, 
but the failure to provide for the earlier needs both of the 
settler and of the Government. That country is remote from 
all centers; it is now undeveloped country; there are great 
opportunities in the live-stock business, and all the local money, 
all the capitalist money, is absorbed in that enterprise. I think 
there is need for some financial management here. The money 
used for this enterprise comes largely from the State sav- 
ings banks. The State has a savings bank, in which are de- 
posited quite largely the accumulations of its wageworkers. 
The State pays 32 per cent interest on small accounts and 3 
per cent on large accounts. It has on deposit now about 
$110,000,000. Nearly all of that money is loaned out at 5 per 
cent as farm loans or for urban development—workmen's homes 
within the limits of the city—all practically loaned out for the 
purpose of upbuilding the State, for improvement purposes. 
The bank has been running a great many years, Its expenses 
do not near absorb the difference between the 34 and 3 per 
cent it pays and the 44 and 5 per cent that it charges, It has 
now so large an accumulation in its reserve fund that its con- 
dition is absolutely beyond question. 

When hearing that you had established in this country a 
postal savings bank system. it seemed to me there could be 
no more wise or no more sensible and safe use for that money 
to arrange in some way for its safe loan in the upbuilding 
of the agriculture of the western country. We have through 
this country an immense amount of money invested in enter- 
prises absolutely sound and absolutely right, lacking only 
cultivation of the land and use of the water to make them 
profitable, and it seems that the great problem before the West 
to-day is to bring these enterprises into full use. If you are to 
go this by the extension of such aid as I have indicated, then 


there must, of course, come first of all some public, thorough, 
and impartial investigation of these enterprises to determine 
which of them have an adequate water supply, which have 
lands suited to irrigation, and which can supply land and 
water at prices which settlers can be asked to pay. If the 
unsafe and discredited enterprises are eliminated—and as- 
sistance of this kind is only for those that are legitimate 
and have right conditions back of them—I see no reason why 
better results should not come here than haye come to Ans- 
tralia, because you do not have to go half way around the 
world to find your settlers; they are here in great numbers; 
they are eager for land; and the hard conditions that con- 
front them here in obtaining it are driving them away from 
here; they are going to Canada; to Australin; to take ad- 
vantage of the liberal and generous offers presented to them 
there. Unless something of this kind is done, I feel that they 
will go in increasing numbers. You must realize in this mat- 
ter that you are entering into competition world-wide. There 
never was a time in the history of the world when the settler 
was as valuable as he is now and when there was as much 
brain enlisted in the enterprise. South Africa is offering this 
irducement. I see from the newspapers that the Canadian 
Pacific Railway extends aid to the amount of $2,000 to each 
of the settlers on its irrigated lands. Even far-off Argentina 
is investigating this matter with a view to taking similar 
action. Now. here is a democracy—a rich country—and, as a 
matter of business and humanity and as a matter of taking 
care of her own and continuing this as a land of opportunity, 
I believe this is one of the most important steps to be taken 
in the reclamation of our arid lands. 


The “ Constellation.” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. J. CHARLES LINTHICUM, 


OF MARYLAND, 
In THe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Saturday, May 2, 1914. 


Mr. LINTHICUM. Mr. Speaker, I wish to congratulate the 
Committee on Naval Affairs upon the insertion in this bill and 
the passage by the House of the measure I introduced provid- 
ing $50.000 for the repair and reconstruction of the old frigate 
Constcllation. I especially take pleasure in noting that it was 
my colleague, Mr. Talnorr of Maryland, who so ably presented 
the need for the restoration of this old ship, for it is due to 
his work and his constant attention to the matter that the 
wisdom of this appropriation was made plain to the Committee 
on Naval Affairs and provided for in this bill. 


From September 6 to 14 o: this year we shall hold in Balti- 
more the National Star Spangled Banner Centennial, in com- 
memoration of the British attack on North Point and Fort 
McHenry and the writing by Francis Scott Key of our national 
anthem. For this reason the people of Baltimore are particu- 
larly interested in the repair of the Constellation, for the Sec- 
retary of the Navy has promised to send her to participate in 
that celebration, and our waters will again welcome the old 
craft that began her brilliant career soon after she slid from the 
ways in the harbor cf Spring Gardens, of our city. 

The old Constellation, now used as a stationary training ship 
at Newport, R. I., is one of the few remaining sacred veterans 
of our first navy. She was launched September 7, 1797, and 
from that date forward her career was one of the most eyent- 
ful in the annals of our vessels of war. She was ever the 
favored benefacto: of an inscrutable Providence and good 
fortune, and the happy Jack-tar who clambered enthusiastically 
over her side to her spotless, holystoned deck felt a stimulating 
confidence that he was on the “lucky ship” of the American 
Navy. The sailorman is a curious mixture of practical belief 
and odd superstitions, and it was this reputation for good luck 
that made the Constellation the preference of every juckie and 
the envy of every sister ship in our Navy. 

It was a whimsical, capricious fate that directed her course, 
for both in war and in peace it was given to her to play mem- 
orable rôles. Beginning with her active war service in the West 
Indies, in her very first conflict with the enemy—that with 
L’Insurgente—she added luster to our flag and brought our 
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Navy at home and abroad in high repute. It is a singular in- 
stance that her last important cruise was a mission of peace 
and good will, for it was this venerable warrior that in 1880, 
laden with supplies of food, carried succor to the starving thou- 
sands of Ireland. And between these missions of war and peace 
she holds a record of eventful services that wiil forever perpetu- 
ate her name in our Nation’s memory. Let us glance at her 
long career, covering a period of more than a century. 


HER HISTORY. 


Although not launched until the fall of 1797, in June of the 
year following the Constellation sailed under command of Capt. 
Thomas Truxtun to join the West India Squadron. Seven 
months later—February 9, 1798—near St. Kitts, she received 
her baptism of fire. in which, through Ler superior gunnery, she 
captured the French frigate L'Insurgente after a spirited fight 
lasting 1 hour and 14 minutes. In this engagement the Con- 
stellation had 2 killed and 3 wounded, while the French loss 
was 29 killed and 41 wounded. 

As a result of her activity, during the same month of that 
year she took the French vessels Le Diligent and L'Union. 

On February 1, 1800, she encountered the French frigate La 
Vengeance off Guadeloupe. After five hours’ combat, the French 
vessel withdrew from the action badly damaged. Owing to 
darkness and the loss of the mainmast of the Constellation the 
enemy escaped, reaching Curacao in a sinking condition. The 
loss on the Constellation was 14 killed and 25 wounded; on the 
La Vengeance, 50 killed and 110 wounded. For this victory Con- 
gress awarded a gold medal to Capt. Truxtun. 

We next hear of the Constellation as a participant in the 
blockade of Tripoli in 1802, where she was a part of the Medi- 
terranean Squadron, remaining attached to that service until 
1804, She was instrumental in bringing the haughty dey to 
terms, and in securing for American ships and American seamen 
that immunity and freedom from molestation which few of the 
other nations of Europe enjoyed from the pirates of the Medi- 
terranean. 

There is a few years of peace and then we arrive at open 
hostilities with England. During January, 1813, under com- 
mand of Capt. Charles Stewart, she found the British fleet be- 
ealmed and anchored off Willoughby Point, Hampton Roads. 
While awaiting a turn in the tide, the Constellation grounded 
and was taken up and anchored under the forts of Norfolk, 
and although unable to leave port until the close of the war, 
1815, she did most excellent service with her boats and by 
landing parties ashore, June 20-23, 1813, assisting in the cap- 
ture of 43 prisoners, sinking three boats, and wounding 90 of 
the enemy from the squadrons of Admirals Cockburn and 
Warren. 

In 1819 the Constellation turned her bow southward on a 
diplomatic mission to the Rio de la Plata. Then followed 13 
years of unbroken peace. In 1832 she put on her fighting togs 
and went to Naples as one of the fleet sent to enforce the 
demands of the United States. 

The slavery trade on the high seas was outlawed, but by 
no means extinct. Under cover of secrecy an extensive and 
profitable traffic was developing in bringing slaves from the 
coast of Africa to the United States and other countries. In 
1859 the Constellation was, among other vessels, assigned to 
the duty of breaking up this illegal and inhuman trade, and 
she remained in this work until 1861, cruising through the 
tropic, fever-ridden waters of the coast of Africa, It fell to 
her lot to capture the notorious slaver Cora. 

She withdrew from her pursuit of unlawful slavers to en- 
gage in more dangerous business. Our Civil War was now 
upon us and the American merchant marine of the northern 
States was the prey of Confederate privateers and cruisers. 
To the Constellation was assigned the duty of watching for 
these allies of the Confederacy, and she remained in that work 
until 1865, when, her days of active usefulness and efficiency 
being over, she was made receiving ship at Norfolk and 
Philadelphia, where she stayed until 1868. In 1872 she was 
brought to the Washington Navy Yard, where she was used as 
a gunnery ship. From 1878 to 1892 she became a practice ship 
for midshipmen, and in 1892 was sent to Newport as a training 
ship for naval apprentices. where she now serves that purpose. 

Where is the vessel among our retired sea fighters that can 
boast a longer or more brilliant record? And with this history 
before us who can fail in patriotic veneration for the vessel 
which has been among the foremost in creating throughout the 
world admiration and respect for the Navy of the United States? 


GREATER USEFULNESS. 


I doubt not that the work in which the Gonstellation is now 
used in schooling naval apprentices for those sterner duties at 


sea in the career before them is befitting her honorable past. 
It reminds me of old men who, having passed the age of 
martial usefulness, are unable to do more than teach the young 
and vigorous those arts of war in which they once excelled. 
And I doubt not that this old vessel, rich in her associations, 
is a wholesome inspiration to the young men who trod her decks 
preparing for actual service at sea on a modern man-of-war. 

But in my opinion this old frigate with her glorious memories 
is capable of even a wider field of usefulness. Better than any 
other object I know of, she can inspire the multitudes of our 
land with those lessons of pride and patriotism that have made 
for the glory of our flag and the honor of our country. In my 
opinion, she should be kept at the cradle of her infancy, where 
she will be ever accessible to those who wish to view her and 
dwell again upon those r-emories of her exalted past. And I 
am sure that her presence at our centennial celebration will 
add immensely to the interest of that event. 


COMPARED WITH MODERN DREADNAUGIIT. 


The Constellation wes 9 great ship in her day. She was a 
wooden sailing vessel 161 feet long, 40 feet wide, 19 feet draft, 
1,452 tons, 48 guns—28 14-pounders, 12 12-pounders. and 8 guns, 
probably 9-pounder swivels. Her normal crew was about 300, 
but the extra guns she carried required additional men, and 
her crew at the time of her fight with LInsurgente numbered 
409. She cost $314,312. The energy of her largest guns, 24- 
pounders, was 120 foot-tons, and the energy of all her guns 
fired at once was 4,440 foot-tons. But she is a mere pigmy be- 
side the powerful dreadnaughts we are building to-day. For the 
purpose of illustrating a century of the world’s progress in 
naval building, let us compare her with the New York, our most 
formidable battleship of the present. 

The New York, battleship No. 34, is a great ship of to-day, 
and there are sister ships, and even greater ships building. 

The New York is 578 feet long, 95 feet wide, 28 feet draft, 
27,000 tons displacement, and her 28,000 horsepower steam en- 
gines weigh more than twice as much as the old Constellation 
and drive her at a speed of 20 knots per hour, displacing in one 
hour 5.400.000 tons of water. The muzzle energy of one of her 
14-inch rifle projectiles is 65,000 foot-tons, 16 times the total 
energy of all the guns of the Constellation, and the total energy 
of all the New York's guns is 731.353 foot-tons, 160 times that 
of the Constellation, and shooting 15 times as far. 

This terrible projectile of the New York's guns, 14 inches in 
diameter, weighs 1400 pounds and leaves the muzzle of the 
gun with a velocity of nearly 3,000 feet per second and 65,000 
foot-tons of energy. The energy stored up in this projectile is 
equal to the work required to raise 65,000 tons 1 foot in 1 
minute; or it is equal to the energy created by 65,000 tons 
falling 1 foot or 1 ton falling 65,000 feet—12 miles. To re- 
sist the terrible effects of this projectile, there is required a 
great armor belt of hardest steel covering the vital parts of a 
ship, its machinery, magazines, ammunition hoists, etc., and at 
6,000 yards it requires over 20 inches of hardest steel to prevent 
a shell from passing through. This steel armor, the toughest 
the brain and ingenuity of man can devise, is equal to 60 inches 
of ordinary iron or steel. 

The approximate cost of the New York, with equipment and 
stores on board, is $12,000,000, about 40 times the cost of the 
Constellation. 

It will be seen from this comparison that the Constellation, 
a superb type of the fighting craft of our forefathers, is now 
but a mere infant in size and strength compared with our mod- 
ern dreadnaughts. Yet despite her smallness and limited gun 
power. we can not help but admire the skill and efficiency with 
which our sires used those vessels and those weapons, which at 
that time were the best they could produce. Though our pres- 
ent-day fighters exceed in bul and in gun power those of the 
diminutive Constellation, the spirit of those men of a century 
ago can not possibly be excelled. Their deeds come down to 
us as a splendid heritage worthy of emulation. We may 
build fighting vezsels in the future, by contrast with which the 
grent battleship New York of the present day will be vastly 
inferior in size and whose gun power it may be impossible 
and dreadful to contemp!ate, but as a fighting unit the sea will 
never be sailed by vessels superior to the old Constellation. 
And the spirit of their crews will need be valiant indeed to 
equal that of the men who sailed the old frigate, whose restora- 
tion this act of Congress authorizes. 

I hope and believe that the restoration of the Constellation 
will prove worthy the outlay involved and that this and the 
generations to follow will view with love and admiration this 
old frigate, rising specter-like from the past, whose achieve- 
ments and glory were the pride of our Nation. 
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Hay-Pauneefote Treaty. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM S. GREENE, 


OF MASSACHUSETTS, 
IN run House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Saturday, May 16, 1914. 


Mr. GREENE of Massachusetts. Mr. Speaker, availing my- 
self of the authority granted to me to extend my remarks in the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recoxp on the “ Panama Canal tolls question.“ 
I submit as a part of my remarks an artiele written by Hon, 
David Jayne Hill, former ambassador to Germany, published in 
the Saturday Evening Post at Philadelphia on May 16, 1914, 
entitled The meaning of the Hay-Pauncefote treaty.” 

A careful reading of this entire article will. in my opinion, 
convince any unprejudiced individual of the entire right ef the 
United States to control and regulate the uses of the Panama 
Canal without consulting with or submitting to any interference 
by any other nation. I call, however, particular attention to 
the following language which appears in this valuable article, 
which in its entirety bristles with important facts bearing upon 
this most valunble constructive proposition, connecting the great 
Atlautle and Pacific Oceans by a great American waterway, 
built upon the sole authority of the Congress of the United 
Stntes, through territory of the United States, with money ap- 
propriated from the Treasury of the United States, without the 
aid or assistance of any other nation, and under the direction 
of Col. George W. Goethals, an honored graduate of the noted 
United States Military Academy at West Point, who is very 
properly now honored by appointment by the President as the 
governor of the Canal Zone. 

When the Senate declined to ratify without amendment his 
first treaty, Secretary Hay reopened negotiations with Great 
Britain on the understanding that the canal was to be exclu- 
sively American; that the right of fortification was not to be 
denied; and that neutralization as a general principle could not 
be interpreted as excluding the owners of an object from unlim- 
ited control over it so long as all neuters were subjected to 
equal treatment. Great Britain and all others were to be 
treated with strict equality, but the United States was to have 
a free hand in the management of its own property. In pursu- 
ance of this purpose the draft of the second Hay-Pauncefote 
treaty withdrew from the obscurity of a merely parenthetical 
clause the statement that the Clayton-Bulwer treaty was super- 
seded and brought to the front as the first article the plain 
declaration: 

The high contracting parties agree that the present treaty shall 
supersede the aforementioned convention the 19th of April, 1850. 

In communicating the new treaty to the Senate for ratifica- 
tion Mr. Hay said: 

The whole theory of the treaty is that the canal is to. be an entirely 
American canal. 

The enormous cost of constructing it is to be borne by the United 
States alone. When constructed it is to be exclusively the property of 
the United States, and is to be managed, controlled, and defended by it. 

Under these circumstances, and considering that now by the 
new treaty—the Hay-Pauncefote treaty of November 18, 1901— 
Great Britain is relieved of all responsibility and burden of 
maintaining its neutrality and security, it was thought fair to 
omit the prohibition that “no fortifications shall be erected 
commanding the canal or the waters adjacent.” 

There were, then, from Mr. Hay’s point of view, no limita- 
tions whatever on the enjoyment by the United States of “all 
the rights incident to such construction, as well as the exclusive 
right of providing for the regulation and management of the 
canal, as provided for in the second article of the new treaty.” 

THE MEANING OF THE Hay-Pauscrrore Treaty, 
[By David Jayne Hill.] 


Without touching on the e leney of either affirming or surrender- 
ing such rights as the United States may possess in the ma Canal, 
it may be useful at this time to inquire what are the respective rights 
of the United States and Great Britain under the Hay-Pauncefote 
treaty. 


THE CLAYTON-BULWER TREATY. 


In 1850 the oecupation by Great Britain of territory in the vicini 
of a possible future canal connecting the Atlantic and the Pacific 1 
to negotiation of a treaty between the United States and Great 
8 signed on April 19 of that year, which contained the following 
wrovisions : 

2 The Governments of the United States and Great Britain hereby 

ecelare that neither the one nor the other will ever obtain or maintain 

for itself any exclusive control over the said ship canal; agreeing that 

neither will ever erect or maintain any fortifications commanding the 

fame or the vicinity thereof, or occupy or fortify, or colonize, or as- 

sume, or exercise any dominion over — osta Rica, the Mos- 
and so on. 


guito Coast, or any part of Central America,” 
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So long as this convention remained in force—that is, down to the 
ear 1900-—it was impossible for either Great Britain or the United 
tates to build an isthmian ennal over which it could, without a viola- 

tion of the treaty, exercise sueh rights af control and defense as would 
Justify the expenditure of the cost of construction by either nation, 
Meanwhile, under rights obtained from Colombia, a French company 
began, but afterwards abandoned, the construction of a canal across 
the Isthmus of Panama, 

In 1900 the Government of the United States desired to construct an 

isthmian canal for the purpose of connecting its Atlantic and Pacific 
coasts by a waterway through which its ships of war and its domestic 
commerce might be transferred from ocean to ocean. This was to be 
an American canal, constructed and controlled by the Government of 
the United States.. The obstacle to procedure was the Clayton-Bulwer 
treaty, by which the United States was solemnly bound not to exercise 
the control it now desired to excreise: 


THE ABROGATION OF THE CLAYTON-BULWER TREATY, 


The task was lutrusted to the Secretary of State, Mr. John Hay, 
to oe. negotiations with Great Britain for the purpose of liberatin 
the vernment of the United States from its agreement with Grea 
Britain, im order that it might be free to process with the construc- 
tion of a canal under its own exclusive control. 

Would Great Britain agree to release the United States from the 
then existing obligations? That was the question which Secretar Hay 
was called on to face. On the one hand, Great Britain might te re- 
luctant to permit the United States to construct and contro! a water- 
way between the two oceans gare A American ships might at 
all times 1 freely and from w. British ships might sometimes 
be exclud 

On the other hand, Great Britain, as the greatest of maritime 
might profit Breaths by the construction of such a canal; an 
was the ility that the United States, whose position in the West- 
ern Hemisphere had been profoundly modified in the 50 years that had 
elapsed since the signing of the Clayton-Bulwer treaty, might consider 
it expedient to denounce that treaty, on the ground t treaties, even 
when alleged to be perpetual, are morally binding only rebus sic 
stantibus, and cease to be so when conditions have essentially changed. 

In the conduct of the — peers Mr. Hay discovered that Great 
Britain was deeply interested in the construction of a canal at the ex- 
pense of the United States. and would readily consent to. it on condi- 
tion that ed ce principle of neutraliza . which had been defi- 
nitely specified in the Clayton-Bulwer treaty, should be recognized in 
@ new convention. 


wers, 
there 


ccordingly a new treaty was signed on February 5, 1900, designed 
to take the paa of the ra Bem — treaty, in which It was agreed 
that a canal might be constructed“ under the auspices of the Govern- 
ment of the United States, either Crotoy at its own cost or by gitt or 
loan of money to individuals or corporations or through subscription to 
or purchase of stock or shares.” 


THE FIRST HAY-PAUNCEFOTH TREATY, 


Though the treaty of February 5, 1900, released the Government of 
the United States m some of the obligations of the Clayton-Bulwer 
treaty. it did not release it from all. 

In the seeond article it was declared: 

“The hi, contracting parties, desiring to preserve and maintain 
the general principle’ of neutralization established in article 8 of the 
Clayton-Bulwer convention, whieh convention is hereby superseded, 
adopt, as the basis of such neutralization, the following rules.” 

e rules, substantially as embodied in the Suez Canal convention, 
signed by nine powers in 1888, then follow. The first one reads: 

“The canal shall be free and open, in time of war as in time of 
peace, to the vessels of commerce and war of all nations, on terms of 
entire equality; so that there shall be no discrimination st an 
nation or its citizens or subjects in respect of the conditions 
charges of traffic, or otherwise.” 

The seventh rule reads: 

“No. fortifications shall be erected commanding the canal or the 
waters adjacent. The United States, however, shall be at liberty to 
maintain such N police 8 canal as may be necessary to 

rotect it against lawlessness an i 

5 Evidently here, as in the Clayton-Bulwer treaty, Great Britain shared 
with the United States the power to determine the conditions under 
which the canal should be used. It was distinctly agreed that all na- 
tions, without qualification of any kind, and therefore plainiy includ- 
ing the United States were to be treated on terms of entire equality 
with the United States. 

The language is plain and explicit and can bave no other meaning. 
So complete is the condominium in the control of the canal that Great 
Britain in the first Hay-Pauncefote treaty still possessed and exercised 
the right to forbid the fortification of the canal, as wel) as to share 
on terms of entire equality all the privileges of the United States, both 
in war and peace. 


THE SECOND HAY-PAUNCEFOTE TREATY. 


Though it is well known that the first Hay-Pauncefote treaty was 
not ratfed by the Senate of the United States and was returned to 
Secretary Hay with several proposed amendments, the language of 
that trenty has so impressed itself on the memory of many persons 
that they persist in quoting its words as constituting the present obli- 
gations of the United States, unmindful of the fact that it was never 


ratified. 

s therefore of the highest importance to a comprehension of this 
aul ect posh we should not only distinguish between the noratified 
treaty of February 5. 1900, and the 5 of November 18, 1901, 
which was duly ratified and is now in force, but that we should closel 
follow the steps of the transition from the one to the other by whi 
the the relations of the two Governments were radically modified. 

Without encumbering this brief exposition with the discussion of the 
first Hay-Pauncefote treaty before the committee of the Senate, it may 
be sufficient to point out the nature of the modifications actually 
adopted, with the reasons for making them. 

the Senate declined to ratify without amendment his first 
treaty, Secretary Hay reopened the negotiations with Great Britain on 
the understanding that the canal was to be exclusively American; that 
the right of fortification was not to be denied; and that neutralization 
as a general principle could not be interpreted as excluding the owners 
of an object from unlimited control over it, so long as all neuters 
were subjected to equal treatment. Great Britain and all others were 
to be treated with strict equali Yong the ee was to have a 

hand in the management o own property, 
nee pursuance of this purpose the draft of the second Hay-Pauneefote 
treaty withdrew from the obscurity of a merely parenthetical clause 
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the statement that ‘the ‘Clayton-Bulwer ‘treaty was superseded, and 
brought to the front, as the 255 article, the a — declaration : 

“The | contracting parties agree t A 

rsede the aforementioned convention of the of — 3 1830.“ 

it is, therefore, useless to look back of the Hay-Pauncetote treaty of 

November 18, 1901. for any light on the present rights and treaty re- 

lations of the United States and Great Britain. So as the Clayton- 

Bulwer treaty and the first Hay-Pauncefote ' are concerned, they 

eff The e two countries re- 

ned solely by an inter- 

still in 


have no existence and no ts of 

specting the canal are, therefore, to be 

peti of the second Hay-Pauncefote treaty, which alone is 
oree. 

Happily we have clear and authentic written evidence of the inten- 
tions of both sides in this m tion. In communicating the new 
treaty to the Senate for ratification Mr. Hay says: 

“The whole theory of the treaty is that the canal is to be an en- 
tirely American canal. The enormous cost of constructing it is to be 
borne by the United States alone. When constructed it is to be ex- 
clusively 3 of the United States, and is to be man: „ con- 
trolled, and defended by it. Under these circumstances, and eonsider- 
ing that now, by the new treaty Great Britain is relieved of all respon- 
sihility and burden of maintaining its neutrality and security, it was 
thought entirely fair to omit the prohibition that Na fortifications 
shall be erected commanding the canal or the waters adjacent. 

There are, then, from Mr, mag be pont of view, no limitations what- 
ever on the enjoyment by the United States of all the rights inci- 
dent to such construction, as well as the exclusive right of providing 
for the regulation and management of the p 
the second article of the new treaty. 
no shadow on the new convention, which 


That the British Government took the same view is evident from the 
difference between the two Hay-Pauncefote treaties and the statements 
of Lord Lansdowne, the British minister of foreign affairs, in his com- 
munications to Lord Pauncefote. 


THE CHANGES IN THE TREATY AS RATIFIED, 


Lord Lansdowne's memorandum for the instruction of Lord Paunce- 
fote, dated August 8, 1901, reveals how completely the British Govern- 
ment had modified its point of view since the negotiations an, 

“In form,” says Lord Lansdowne, “the new differs from the 
convention of 1900, under which the high contracting parties, after 
agreeing that the canal might be constructed by the United States, 
undertook to adopt certain rules as the basis on which the canal was 
to be neutralized. In the new draft the United States intimate their 
readiness *to adopt’ somewhat similar rules as the basis of the neu- 
tralization of the canal. It would appear to follow that the whole 
1 for upholding these rules, and thereby maintaining the 
neutrality of the canal, would henceforth be assumed by. the Govern- 
ment of the United States. The change of form is an important one; 
but in view of the fact that the whole cost of construction of the cana 
is to be borne by that Government, which is also to be charged with 
such measures as may be necessary to protect it against lawlessness 
and disorder, His Majesty's Government are not likely to object to it.” 

In brief, the rules for the use of the canal, instead of being laid 
down, as in the first treaty, by the United States and Great Britain 
jointly, in this new treaty nre now to be laid down by the United 

tates alone, the reason for this being that the cost of c 
maintaining, and defending the canal now to be borne solely by the 
United States. The bilateral a ment becomes a unilateral regula- 

ion. In exchange for the added burdens assumed by the United 
States, Great Britain surrenders all rights in the canal except those ex- 
plicitly accorded under the rules adopted by the United. States. 


This radical change in the ground conception of the treaty seemed to 


Lord Lansdowne to require a corresponding change in the phraseol 
of the rules. Accordingly, in ‘the the treaty sent by the t- 
ish Foreign Office to Lord Pauncefote, Lord 
change the ression in the first rule from— 

“The canal shall be free and open, in time of war as in time of 
peace, to the vessels of commerce and war of all nations, on terms of 
entire equality; so that there shall be no imination t 
nation or its citizens or subjects in respect of the conditions DA 
charges of traffic, or otherwise“ 
to the form— 

“The canal shall be free and open to the vessels of commerce and 
war of all nations which shall agree to observe these rules, on terms 
of entire equality; so that there s be no discrimination against any 
nation so agreeing,” and so on. 

The ficance of this change is evident. The rules in question 
were now to be adopted by the United States alone. The canal was 
not to be thrown open to “all nations,” but only to “all nations which 
shall agree to observe these rules.” Not only so, but the 88 
“in time of war as in time of peace,” which appeared in the first 
treaty, is now dropped, thus giving the United States in time of war 
the right, if necessary, to close the canal even to those nations that 
agree to observe the rules laid down by the United States. 

Clearly the United States Government in this new treaty occupies 


an entirely different position from the one it occupied in the previous 
treaty. It now possesses the right not only to fortity the canal but to 
close the canal in time of war. It as sole proprietor, and 


as such is empowered not only to adopt rules but by its own means 
and at its own cost to enforce the observance of them. 

What, then, is the position in the new form of the treaty of all other 
nations, Great Britain included? ‘All nations which shall agree to 
observe the rules,“ now 8 by the United States alone, and no 
others, are, according to Lord Lansdowne, to enjoy the use of the canal. 
A distinction is here made that did not appear in the first treaty. In 
the first treaty the United States and Great Britain together ited 
rules that opened the canal to “all nations, on terms of entire equal- 
ity.” In the second treaty the United States alone adopts the rules; 
and, as sole owner of the canal, offers terms of entire equality to all 
nations that shall agree to observe them. 

Does the equality here referred to mean 1 with the Govern- 

ose to observe 


ment of the Unite among agron 
the rules? int the interpreta- 
with extreme caution 


e consideration offered by the United States to 
the assumption of the 
whole burden of maintaining and defending the canal as a piece of 


wne proposed to posed to chan 
i| nations rr rl 


national pro „thus relieving and dischar. Great Britain from 
any e except observance of the rules. 

A close examination shows that not one of the rules the nations 
were to agree to observe could be regarded as applying to the owner of 
the canal; so that the expression, “all nations which shall agree to 
opening these rules,” can hardly be regarded as including the United 
The purpose and character of the rules seem to forbid such inclusion. 
eee almost exclusively prohibitions that could not well apply to 
the United States as sole proprietor of the canal, whose whole interest 
would be to secure the observance of the rules and could not in 


5 


of troo) 
occupation of waters a 


Amer- 


5 
all na- 


e words under which this Mpeg! i [Great 
bound to defend the neutrality of the canal, 
treaty,” Lord Lansdowne 


any such action or from taking 
near the canal,” though other 83 not bound by the treaty would 
be free to take such action as they pleased. 

“I would therefore 11 295 he eoncludes, the insertion, in rule 1, 
after ‘all nations,’ of the words ‘which shall agree to observe these 
rules.’ This addition will impose on the other powers the same self- 
denying ordinance as Great Britain is desired to accept, and will fur- 
nish an additional security to the neutrality of the canal, which it will 
be the duty of the United States to maintain.” 

What, 55 is the substance of this self-denying ordinance on the 
pe of Great Britain and this new burden assumed by the United 

tates? Is it not the complete and unrestricted surrender of the con- 
trol of the canal to the one power that takes the place of the two 
powers which before acted jointly, so that all other powers must agree 
‘to observe its rules on a plane of cquality among themselves? 
Government of the United States objected to uiring all nations 
desiring the use of the canal to agree to observe its rules, on the ground 
that such an agreement would make those nations parties to the con- 
tract and thus give them contract rights in the canal. Mr, Hay pro- 
the reading of Lord Lansdowne’s suggestion to “all 
these rules "g thus preserving the distinction already 
Lord Lansdowne’s amendment between the nation adopt- 


plain in 
the rules, but without making them 


ing and the nations observing 
parties to the contract. 

The question still remains: Did the assumption of the full control 
of the canal by the United States in any way affect the pledge of the 
United States Government in the first Hay-Pauncefote treaty to accord 
to all nations terms of entire equality with itself? 

The change in the relations between the high contracting parties 
expressed in the new treaty seems to imply a change in this respect 
also; and Lord Lansdowne appears to have thought it did, for ho 

roposed the insertion in the new treaty of the „ now for the first 
time su : : “Such conditions and charges of traffic shall be just 
eq e.” 

If it was clearly understood that the United States and all nations 
observing the rules were to be subject to identical conditions and 
og ow of traffic, would there have any occasion to demand of 
the United States that these should be just and equitable? Could the 
United States Government, on the assumption that “entire equality” 
applies to itself and other nations, have any motive for imposing con- 

3 and Serene of traffic that were not just and equitable on its 
own -e 

This new insertion — 1 implies the conviction that entire 
equality with the Uni States was no longer, as in the first Hay- 
Pauncefote prety a prerogative of the other powers, including Great 
Britain; and that the only way to guard against excesses by the United 
States was not, as might otherwise be expected, to write into the treaty 
the simple words, “No other conditions or charges of traffic are to bo 
demanded than those by vessels of the United States,” but, 
waa the far feebler proviso, quite meaningless if entire equalit: 
were already accorded: “Such conditions and charges of traffic shall 
be just and equitable.” 

Undoubtedly Great Britain was, to use Lord Lansdowne's expression, 
making a “self-denying ordinance.” The new treaty was radically 
different from the old. The compensation to Great Britain, however, 
was twofold. Without these changes the canal would probably never 
be built, and Great Britain was desirous that it should be built; but, 
in addition, Great Britain was relieved of responsibilities by placing 
the contro! exclusively in the hands of the United States. 

Could Great Britain expect, under these circumstances, to obtain 
entire equality in all the advantages of the canal? What compensation 
in that case would the United States receive for assuming not only 
7 19 of construction but the responsibilities Great Britain thus 
eva 

If the transaction is to be esteemed a fair bargain, such as should 
preserve the honor of both nations—and it is difficult to see how the 
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honor of one can be involved without involying the honor of the other— 
it was just that the United States should receive some compensation 
for undertaking single-handed to open a great waterway between the 
oceans that all nations observing its rules should use on equal terms. 
This was duly recognized by Lord Lansdowne, and there is not a word 
in the entire correspondence that is not inspired by a spirit of equity 
on_both sides. 

It would be as dishonorable to interpret unjustly the meaning of 
this treaty, and to insist that one side never realy pre up anything, 
as to have made the treaty itself dishonorable or. dishonoring to either 
side. In authorizing the signature of the treaty, as oe agreed on, 
Lord Lansdowne, In his final instructions to Lord Pauncefote, reverts 
to the words “all nations and Mr. Hay's change in the form he had 
suggested, by remarking: 

“His Majesty’s Government were prepared to accept this amend- 
ment, which seemed to us equally efficacious for the purpose which we 
had in view, namely, that of insuring that Great Britain should not be 
placed in a less advantageous tion than other powers.“ 

It would seem absurd to claim for Great Britain all that was volun- 
tarily surrendered in her self-denying ordinance. Her rights appear 
thereby to have been reduced to the use of the canal on terms of 
equality with all nations observing the rules, with the added proviso 
that “Such conditions and charges of traffic shall be just and equl- 
table.” All other rights in the canal are accorded by the treaty now 
in force to the Government of the United States, whose only duties to 
forcign nations are defined in the following paragrap 4 

“The canal shall be free and open to the vessels of commerce and of 
war of all nations observing these rules, on terms of entire equality; so 
that there shall be no discrimination against any such nation, or its 
citizens or subjects, in ect of the conditions and charges of traffic 
or ouan Ruch conditions and charges of traffic shall be just and 
equitable.” 


THE PRINCIPLE OF NEUTRALIZATION UNAFFECTED. 


It was not intended that these changes in the treaty should affect the 
general principle of neutralization; and Mr, Hay, in recognition of the 
concessions made by Great Britain In the treaty of November 18, 1901, 
8 proposed, and it was formally agreed in the fourth article, 
that no change of territorial sovereignty should affect the obligations 
of the high contracting parties under the present treaty. 

Since the ratification of the second Hay-Pauncefote treaty the United 
States has acquired by purchase from the Republic of Panama the right 
to exercise sovereign 1 Hig over the Canal Zone and the adjacent 
waters within the 3-mile limit; but this in no way affects the general 
aise ra “pe of neutralization. 

It is important, bowever, to comprehend the meaning of the term 
“ neutralization” and the powers implied in the control of neutralized 
territory. Belgium, Switzerland, and Luxemburg are neutralized States; 
but their domestic concerns are in no way affected by this fact. Their 
duty consists solely in maintaining and defending their neutralit 
between foreign powers. Their sovereign rights are in no way abri b 
Within their own territory all of these rights remain intact. 

No other power has a right to interfere with the relation between 
their treasuries and their domestic commerce. They are under a 
solemn obligation, voluntarily assumed, to treat other powers alike, so 
far as privileges within their territory are concerned, and especially 
not to permit their territory to be used as a military base or source 
of supplies for belligerents. This is precisely what the Government of 
the United States is pledged to do in respect to all nations observing 
the rules of neutralization. adopted by the United States, namely, to 
furnish equal treatment and equal service in the canal. 

If it were contended that the Government of the United States should 
enjoy no privileges in the cana! other than those possessed by the 
nations observing its rules, there would be no historic example of 
neutralization and no intelligible definition of the term on which such 
n contention could be based. This contention would impose on the 
builders of the canal such servitude to noncontractants as was never 
yet imposed by any power on the owner of any neutralized object. 

What, under that interpretation, would become of the agreement in 
the second article, that “the said Government shall have and enjoy all 
the rights incident to such construction, as well as the exclusive right of 
providing for the regulation and management of the canal"? 

It is true that all these rights are subject to the provisions of the 
resent treaty; but they are not subject to theories and definitions not 
n harmony with these provisions, and they can not be in any way 
pc rn ta except by the clear and express stipulations of the 
treaty itself. 

It has been claimed as a restriction on these rights that the preamble 
of the treaty now in force expressly states that its purpose is “to 
remove any objection which may arise out of the convention of the 
19th of April, 1850, commonly called the Clayton-Bulwer treaty, to the 
construction of such canal ander the auspices of the Government of the 
United States, without impairing the general principle of neutraliza- 
tion established in article 8 of that convention”; and that therefore 
article 8 of that treaty is still in foree. 

A careful examination of the article in question shows that this can 
not bomini be the case; and that it is merely the general principle of 
neutralization, and not at all the specifie form of neutralization pre- 
sented in that article, which the second Hay-Pauncefote treaty is 
designed not to impair. 

Article 8 of the Clayton-Bulwer treaty contemplates the construction 
of a canal by neither Government, but by some company to be formed 
for that purpose, under the protection of both Governments. The canal 
is, in return for this equal protection, to be “open to the citizens and 
subjects of the United States and Great Britain on equal terms.” 

oth Governments are pledged not to exercise any contro! over this 
tertium quid. Suppose, then, such a company had built the canal, 
would there be any doubt about its right to pass its own ships freely 
through its own waterway? Would there be any impairment of the 
general principle of neutralization so long as all the protectors of the 
canal were equally served? 

The difference between the -Clayton-Bulwer treaty and the second 
Hay-Pauncefote treaty consists precisely in this: In the Clayton-Bulwer 
treaty the United States and Great Britain were joint protectors of a 
tertium quid, while in the second Hay-Pauncefote treaty the United 
States Government becomes, by a new and special agreement with 
Great Britain, both the sole owner and the sole protector of a canal 
bullt entirely at its own expense, while Great Britain ceases to bear 
any burden or accept any responsibility as protector of the canal. 

at the right to equal treatment agreed on in the Clayton-Bulwer 
is based solely on participation in this Ch aA ie to protect the 
canal is evident from the last words of the article in question. 

The article reads: “* * * shall also be open on like terms to 
the citizens and subjects of every other State which is willing to grant 


treat 
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Fherets Lock protection as the United States and Great Britain engage 
a * 

With the falling erat of this protection, which in the first Hay- 
Pauncefote treaty was still joint between the United States and Great 
Bri and was to be shared by other powers also, disappears entirely 
the specific form of neutrality embodied in the Clayton-Bulwer treaty; 
and only the general principle, as already defined, remains, namely, 
that the owner grants entire equality to all nations observing the rules. 


THE REMOVAL OF ALL AMBIGUITIES. 


If it be claimed that the language of the second Hay-Pauncefote 
treaty is N and that therefore the broadest possible con- 
struction sh be placed on it, there is a very simple method of 
ending all controversy regarding the obligations of the treaty. 

Let it be assumed that the Government of the United States is in 
honor bound to treat the vessels of all nations precisely as it treats 
its own; what results from this concession? If such conditions and 
charges of traffic are to be just and equitable, it is proper that every 
gross ton of shipping passing through the canal should bear its due 
proportion of e total interest rge and cost of maintenance, 
operation, and defense of the canal. 

If it be a point of honor on account of the obligations of the trea 
for the Government of the United States to accord to the vessels of a 
nations the same treatment that is accorded to its own vessels, it is 
of the danat co mako goon fy db United States thet 
0 e canal to o the Trea of the Un 
share of the cost of the service N 

It would, therefore, be fitting for the Government of the United 
States, if this construction is to be placed on the treaty, to add a rule 

niring the nations using the canal to pledge themselves, as a con- 
dition of enjoying its benefits, to pay from their tive treasuries 
such sums as may be necessary to meet any deficit in the annual budget 
of the canal in proportion to the gross tonnage of the vessels sailing 
under their respective flags. 


Mine Workers of Colorado. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK BUCHANAN, 


OF ILLINOIS, 
In vue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Saturday, May 9, 1914. i 


Mr. BUCHANAN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, the outrages per- 
petrated on the mine workers of Colorado are attracting the sym- 
pathy of all humane citizens of our country and arousing a senti- 
ment that bodes ill to the system of the Rockefelltrs and other 
financial and commercial pirates. This crowd of commercial 
highbinders, through the system, has committed the most hein- 
ous erimes—even murder—to enslave the wageworkers. The 
slaughter of the defenseless women and children in Colorado is 
more brutal and vicious than the acts complained of by our 
people in Mexico, and a greater offense to the underlying prin- 
ciples of a democratic republican government. I here insert 
resolutions expressing in strong language the protest of the 
Chicago Federation of Labor: 

Whereas for more than six months the United Mine Workers have been 
on strike in the coal fields of Colorado, which coal fields are owned 
and controlled by the Rockefeller interests. During this time gun- 
men, thugs, criminals, and State militiamen have been arresting, tor- 
turing, and murdering these inoffensive and practically defenseless 
men, women, and children; and 

Whereas, with the ald and assistance of Gov. Ammons, of Colorado, 


the coal companies dominated by the Rockefellers and thelr military 
hirelings have instituted a reign of terror. Civil government has been 


rostituted and replaced by “gunman” government; civil rights, 
ustice, and liberty have been denied. The gunmen milit 4 show 
ets, a 


thelr contempt for the Stars and 4 65 riddled it with 
Salute“ to our flag which is tolera because it happened in Colo- 
rado. The Constitution of the United States has been violated and 
treated with contempt by the commanding officers of the militia, who 
claim to be the “Jesus Christs of Colorado, which is certainly a 
new way of defining the “divine right" to enslave the workers; and 
Whereas on April 21, 1914, the Rockefeller mine guards, gunmen, chu $ 
militiamen, and murderers at Ludlow, Colo., trated one of the 
most fiendish and dastardly massacres when they set fire to the tent 
colony where the wives and children of the miners were sheltered, 
These brutal and inhuman monsters stood rd, rife in hand, to 
shoot down any attempt to escape while the flames and smoke wiped 
out a score of lives; and 
Whereas this brutal warfare on defenseless women and children is the 
crowning infamy of a most bloodthirsty and uncivilized act, and is the 
answer of the Rockefeller interests, assisted by the officials and milt- 
tia of a sovereign State, to the workers, who, through thelr organiza- 
tion, striving to observe the laws of the State and Nation, are seeking 
to secure the consideration they are entitled to: Therefore be it 
Resolved, By the Chicago Federation of Labor, at its regular meeting 
held Sunday, May 3, 1914, that we condemn the brutal and inhuman 
actions of John D. Rockefeller and his son, John D., jr., in maintaining 
a condition whereby the murdering and burning of the men, women, 
and children of Colorado is brought about; and be it further 
Resolved. That we believe it to be the duty of the President of the 
United States to confiscate the coal mines of Colorado and operate 
them in the interest of the people until Congress enacts legislation pro- 
viding for the Government ownership of natural resources; and be it 
further 
Resolved, That we ask the President of the United States, that dur- 
ing the time the Federal troops are in Colorado, that the safeguarding 
of the lives and homes of the workers be paramount to the pretenses 
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of the tection of property now so boldly asserted by the anarchists 
and outlaws invading that State; and be it further 

Resolved, That we unquaiifiedly demand of the President that the 
right of citizens to carry arms as provided for in the Constitution be 
not abridged: and be it further 

Resolved, That we pledge our moral and financial support to the 
miners of Colorado in the absence of civil government and in every 
lawful effort they make to elevate their material and moral conditions. 
We u them to be steadfast and true to themselves, their wives, chil- 


` dren, their homes, and their fellow workers. 
Respectful 


lly submitted 
By tHe Executive BOARD. 
Amended. That ae be sent to the Members of the United States 
Senate and House of Representatives. 
aoe — resolution and amendment were adopted by a unanimous 
rising vote. 
LSBAL. J : CHICAGO FEDERATION OF LABOR, 
JOHN FITZPATRICK, President. 
E. N. Nockes, Secretary. 


Protection to Exporters. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. KENNETH D. McKELLAR, 


OF TENNESSEE, 


IN tue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuesday, May 12, 1914. 


Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. Speaker, the Harter Act was passed 
in 1893. The original purpose of this act was to protect ex- 
porters, and as it originally passed the House of Representa- 
tives it would have effected this purpose, but some other adroit 
and skillful amendments were placed on it in the Senate nulli- 
fying this purpose. Before this act the laws of the United 
States forbade shipowners to exempt themselves in any way 
from liability for loss or damage at sea due to their own faults, 
errors, or negligence. It was not intended by the promoters 
of this act in 1893 that this should be changed, but, as a matter 
of fact, by the amendments passed in the Senate the law as 
to negligence was changed. It is the object of the present bill 
introduced by me, which is simply a reproduction of Senator 
NELSON'S former bill, to restore the law that existed prior to 
1893, and in addition thereto give our courts jurisdiction and 
power to make the law effective. 

The first section of the Harter Act is very sweeping, pro- 
viding— 

That it shall not be lawful for the manager, 
of any vessel transporting merchandise or ä . —.— 

rts of the United States and foreign ports to insert in any bill of 

ding or shipping document any clause, covenant. or agreement 
whereby it, he, or they shall be relieved from liability for loss or 
damages arising from negligence, fault, or failure in proper loading, 
stowage, custody, care, or proper delivery of any and all lawful mer- 
chandise or property committed to its or their charge. Any and all 
words or clauses of such import inserted in bills of lading or shipping 
receipts shall be null and void and of no effect. 

From this section, following Senator Netson’s bill, I bave 
struck out the words “from or,” which limits the act to vessels 
transporting merchandise from ports of the United States to 
foreign ports and omitting “between different ports in the 
United States.” At the end of the section I have added: 

Or from faults or errors lu the navigation or management of vessels, 
or whereby its or their liability is limited to less than the market value 
of such merchandise or property at the time and place of shipment. 

It. will thus be seen that under the first amendment of this 
section vessels engaged in coastwise trade are omitted from the 
act, and this is done because under the law only American yes- 
sels can engage in coastwise trade. Our coastwise trade be- 
ing entirely in the hands of American vessels, any contract 
they may make is entirely within the control of American 
courts. But if these same vessels engage in foreign trade, then 
they come within the provisions of the act. 

The next change in the first section prohibits any vessel 
engaged in foreign trade contracting for an exemption .from 
liability or for loss or damages arising from faults or errors 
in the navigation or management of said vessel; and it also 
prohibits the limitation of liability to less than the market value 
of such merchandise at the time and place of shipment. 

It seems to me a mere statement of this amendment to the Har- 
ter Act ought to convince any reasonable mind of the justice and 
wisdom of such an amendment. It was the law before the 
Harter Act. and was changed by an amendment to the Harter 
Act, probably without such an intention on the part of those 
who favored the bill. Surely, if merchandise is lost through 
the faults or errors in the navigation or management of vessels, 
the owners of such merchandise ought to be allowed to recover. 
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Take the case of the Titanic, where admittedly the management 
of the vessel was negligent. Surely, there ought to be a right 
of recovery against the owners thereof. It is the law now that 
railroads shall be held for their negligence. It is the law that 
individuals shall be held for their negligence. It is the law 
that steamboats on navigable rivers are thus held. It is the 
law that street car companies and every other kind of carriers 
are thus held; and there is no reason why ocean vessels using 
our ports, and nearly all of which, at least 93 per cent of 
which, fly foreign flags, should not be so held. 

And if they are held for their own negligence, then, of 
course, they should not be allowed to evade the law by limiting 
their liability for less than the market value of such merchan- 
dise or property? I am not sure that this amendment goes far 
enough. They ought to be required to protect human life in 
the same way they are required to protect property. Relieving 
them, as they are now relieved, from their own negligence is 
virtually licensing them to be negligent. 

But it is elaimed that we ought to pass legislation which will 
encourage the upbuilding of American merchant marine. This 
is the old and threadbare argument of those who live on special 
privilege from the Government. We ought to build up our own 
merchant marine, but we can never do this by giving the 
merchant marine of foreign countries license to be reckless 
with life and property. Be that as it may, however, the fact 
is, our foreign business is now done almost entirely, about 93 
per cent, in foreign bottoms, and we ought to hold these ves- 
sels to the strictest accountability, and certainly not license 
them to be negligent. They are combined in a trust now, and 
up to date it seems that no law has been able to reach them. 
Surely, if they use our ports we ought to prohibit them from 
being negligent with lives and property of our citizens. 

The amendment in the third section simply makes the dis- 
tinction between vessels engaged in coastwise trade and ves- 
sels engaged in foreign trade. 

The amendment to section 4 is one that ought to commend 
itself to every American citizen, and doubtless does, unless 
he is an owner or interested in these vessels. The law, as it is 
now, requires a bill of lading or shipping document to show the 
merchandise to be delivered, and so forth. The amendment merely 
provides that every such bill of lading shall contain the pro- 
vision to the effect that the shipment is subject to all the terms 
and provisions of and all exemptions from lability contained 
in this act; and no stipulation or agreement purporting to oust 
or lessen the jurisdiction of the courts of the United States 
or any State thereof having jurisdiction at the port of loading 
in respect to the bill of lading or shipping document shall be 
null and void and of no effect. In other words, we deliver our 
goods to be transported in foreign vessels, and under the 
present law, we fix the terms under which it shall be done, but 
we do not provide that this Jaw shall be construed in American 
courts. The amendment does so provide and it seems to me 
that the mere statement should commend itself to every fair- 
minded American citizen. 

Examining the files of the Committee on the Merchant Ma- 
rine and Fisheries we find that only the Chambers of Commerce 
of Philadelphia, New Orleans, Seattle, Tacoma, Baltimore, San 
Francisco, New York, and Galveston have filed: protests with the 
committee against the passage of this bill. We all know bow 
these protests from chambers of commerce are obtained. The 
vessel owners, or those interested in their ownership, are usually 
members of such exchanges and go before a few members or 
the management of the exchanges and get these resolutions 

ssed. 
pt must be understood that there is not a single shipper or 
exporter of freight to foreign ports protesting against the pas- 
sage of the bill, but the great body of shippers and exporters 
throughout the whole country are vitally interested in having 
their merchandise going to foreign ports protected by a law pro- 
hibiting the carriers from contracting against their own negli- 
gence and requiring such vessels to meet the owners of such 
merchandise in American courts. 

I represent one of the largest lumber markets of the world. 
I also represent one of the largest cotton markets of the world— 
Memphis. The exports from Memphis are enormous. Our mer- 
chants ship vast quantities of cotton and lumber and other 
products abroad. They have a right to a contract prohibiting 
these vessels from contracting against their own negligence in 
the control and management of said vessels. They also have 
the right to have liability of such vessels determined in Ameri- 
ean courts. 

In conclusion, I quote as follows from a recent article on this 


subject: 
The special indulgence of shipowners granted the Harter Act as 
it stands is a menace to the safety of the publi at sea, All other 
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common carriers are held liable in this country for the faults, errors, 
and negligence of their servants. No proposal to exempt railroads 
from such liability would be seriously entertained in Congress or in 
any 1 in this country. Yet the effect of such exemption is 
bound to be the same, in a general way, with any class of common car- 
riers. In fact, it is the same in all kinds of business or personal 
activity, and this is universally recognized, Almost all corporations 
and persons are or can be made liable for damages resulting from 
ay rg on the part of themselves or their servants. Without such 
Jiability the practical incentive for care and precaution is removed. In 
all activities there is a natural tendency toward the relaxation of 
vigilance. There is also a constant tendency to get the business done 
in the easiest and pa way. These tendencies can only be 
9 by the persistent and unremitting pressure of actual 
r ns y. 

ecidents at sea almost invariably result in loss of property. Loss of 
life is a much less frequent result. All the 3 that can be 
taken to prevent the lass of property are doubly effective in prevent- 
ing the loss of life. There is no surer way of 3 loss of life 
at sea than by compelling all reasonable precautions . loss of 
property All such precautions are thoroughly and ectively com- 
pelled by making shipowners actually responsible for property losses 
and damages a sing from faults and negligence of their servants. 
Under all the conditions of ocean navigation to-day, safety of life and 
property can really be obtained. The public realize that this is so and 
demand safety. Shipowners, of course, know better than any other 
class of people how to provide safety at sea, but business considerations 
lead them to equip and manage their vessels as economically as possible 
in all matters that do not affect the comfort or luxury o ngers. 
Hence the shipowners provide just about as much in the way of 
safety appurtenances and equipment as the laws require (laws of 
foreign countries, for the most part, but affecting the lives of our own 
peop e), and navigate their vessels in ways and methods. established 
gs wees to the extent of the responsibility they are obliged to 
ume, 


As a part of my remarks, I wish to append hereto an argu- 
ment made before a Senate committee, which argument, I think, 
is very much to the point. 


ARGUMENT IN SUPPORT OF SENATE BILL 7208, “A BILL TO AMEND AN 
ACT ENTITLED ‘AN ACT RELATING TO NAVIGATION OF VESSELS, BILLS 
or LADING, AND TO CERTAIN OBLIGATIONS, DUTIES, AND RIGHTS IN 
CONNECTION WITH THE CARRIAGE OF PROPERTY,’ APPROVED FEBRU- 
ARY 13, 1893.“ ` 
SENATE BILL 7208—A NECESSARY AMENDMENT OF THE HARTER ACT. 


The bill (S. 7208, 62d Cong., 2d sess.), introduced in the Senate on 
July 1, 1912, by Senator Nelson, chairman of the Committee on Com- 
merce, and referred to that committee, is 1 an amendment of 
the statute of February 13, 1893 (27 Stat. L., 445), generally known 
as the Harter Act. he proposed measure (the Nelson bill) makes 
only such changes in the Harter Act as are necessary to make the 
owners of vessels Prete nae Merritt ie or property between United 
States ports and foreign ports liable for loss or damage arising from 
faults or errors in the navigation or management of the vessels, 
acco to the market value of the prope y affected. This is a 
matter of simple justice, long delayed, to the shippers. It is simply 
pringiag back the Harter Act, for the most part, to the purpose in- 
tended the House of Representatives when it passed the original 
Harter bill on December 15, 1892. 

TEXT OF THE BILL, 

The full text of the Nelson bill is as follows: 

A bill to amend an act entitled “An act relating to navigation of ves- 
sels, bills of lading, and to certain obligations, duties, and rights 
70 7 with the carriage of property,“ approved February 
Be it enacted, ete., That an act entitled “An act relating to navi- 

gation of vessels, bills of lading, and to certain obligations, duti 

and rights in connection with the carriage of property,” approv 
ee 13, 1893, be amended in section 1 so that said section shall 
read: 


“ SECTION 1. That it shall not be lawful for the manager, agent, 


master, or owner of any vessel transporting merchandise or property be- 
tween the ports of the United States and foreign ports to insert in 
any bill of lading or shippin 


document any clause, covenant, or 
agreement whereby it, be, or they shall be relieved from liability for 
loss or damage arising from negligence, fault, or failure in proper 
loading, stowage, custody, care, or proper delivery of any and all 
lawful merchandise or property committed to its or their charge, or 
from faults or errors in the navigation or management of said vessel 
or whereby its or their liability is limited to less than the market 
value of such merchandise or property at the time and 5 — of shi 
ment. Any and all words and clauses of such import inserted 
bills of lading or shipping receipts shall be null and void and of no 


effect.” 
2. That said act be further amended in section three so that 
said section shall read: 

“Sec. 3. That if the owner of any vessel transporting merchandise 
or pro) to or from any port in the United States of America shall 
exercise due diligence to make the said vessel in all respects sea- 
worthy and properly manned, equipped, and supplied, neither the 
vessel, her owner, or owners, agent, charterers, or master shall be- 
come or be held responsible for damages or loss resulting from latent 
defects in said vessel from dangers of the sea or other navigable 
waters, acts of God, or public enemies, or the inherent defect, quality, 
or vice of the thing carried, or from insufficiency of package, or 
seizure under legal process, or for loss resulting from any act or 
omission of the s a peg or owner of the goods, his agent or represen- 
tative, or from saving or attempting to safe life or property at sea 
or from any deviation in rendering such service; and when e vessel 
is engaged in transporting merchandise or property between ports in 
the United States of America, neither the said vessel, her owner or 
owners, agent, or charterers shall become or be held responsible for 
damages or loss resulting from faults or errors in navigation or in 
the management of said vessel.” 

Sec. 3. That said act be further amended in section 4 so that sald 
section shall read: : 

“Sec. 4. That it shall be the duty of the owner or owners, master, 
or agent of any vessel transporting merchandise or 8 between 
ports of the United States and foreign ports to issue to shippers: of 


any lawful merchandise a bill of lading or shipping document. stating 


among other things the marks necessary for identification, number of 
packages, or quantity, stating whether it be carrier's or shipper's 
weight and apparent order or condition of such merchandise or prop- 
erty delivered to and received by the owner, master, or agent of the 
vessel for transportation; and such document shall be prima facie 
evidence of the receipt of the merchandise therein described. Every 
bill of lading or shipping receipt relating to the carriage of mer- 
chandise or property from a port in the United States to a fore 
rt shall contain a provision to the effect that the shipment is su 

t to all the terms and provisions of, and all the exemptions from, 

bility contained in this act; and any stipulation or agreement pur- 
poring to oust or lessen the jurisdiction of the courts of the United 

tates or of any State thereof having jurisdiction at the port of 
loading, in respect of the bill of lading or shipping document, shall be 
null and yoid and of no effect.” 5 

THE CHANGES EFFECTED BY THE NELSON BILL, ; 
$ aa exact changes made by this bill in the Harter Act are as 
‘ollows : 

In section 1, in the clause providing that it shall not be lawful for 

the owners or managers of the vessels in question to insert in bills 
of lading any clauses relieving themselves from liability for loss or 
damage arising from negligence or faults of certain kinds, the Nelson 
bill adds the words: 
“or from faults or errors in the navigation or management of said 
vessel, or whereby its or their liability is limited to less than the 
3 yne of such merchandise or property at the time and place 
of shipment. 

The effect of this is to make it impossible for foreign shipowners, 
through clauses or stipulations in their bills of lading, to exempt 
themselves from liability for the fair and actual value of merchandise 
lost or dama; storage, custody. 
aults or errors in 


ged throu care, 


the 


regard to court dec 

section 1 just as it was when 

he oor other change in section 1 made by the Nelson bill 
n 


n. 

In section 3 the words “or master“ are added to the clause “ neither 
the vessel, her owner or owners, agent, or charterers, shall become or 
be held responsible,” etc., after the word “charterers.” In the con- 
tinuation of this clause—which in the existing law reads “ responsible 
for damage or loss resulting from faults or errors in navigation or in 
the management of said vessel, uor shall the vessel, her owner or owners, 
charterers, agent, or master, be held liable for losses arising from dan- 
gers of the sea,” etc —the words “ faults or errors in navigation or in 
the management of” are omitted (to establish the purpose of the pro- 
posed amendment of section 1 in the light of the court decision}, the 
words “latent defects in“ are inserted immediately before the words 
“in said vessel” (as an act of justice to shipowners) ; and, after these 
words, the words“ nor shall the vessel, her owner or owners, charterers, 
agent, or master be held liable for losses arising” are omitted as entirely 
unnecessary after the addition of the words “or master" earlier in the 
clause (to simplify the language of the section). 

The only other change in section 3 is the addition of the following 
clause at the end: 

“And where the vessel is engaged in transporting merchandise or 
property between ports in the United States of America, neither the said 
vessel, her owner or owners, agent. or charterers shall become or be held 
responsible for damages or loss resulting from faults or errors in naviga- 
tion or in the management of said vessel.” à 

The efect of this additional clause is to continue the exemption, 
existing under the present law, of liability for damage or loss resulting 
from faults or errors in navigation or management for vessels carry- 
ing merchandise from one port of the United States to another; that is, 
for vessels en in domestic trade, such as the lake and coastwise 
traffic. and not foreign trade. That is to say, the Nelson bil!, by 
including this provision, limits the scope of its effect in this respect to 
vessels engaged in transporting merchandise or property between ports 
in the United States and foreign ports, or the sean trade of the United 
States. The vessels engaged in this foreign trade are almost entirely 
of foreign ownership (it appears that about 93 per cent of our foreign 
trade is carried in foreign ships), and these, under the t latitude 
of foreign laws, have exacted the most unreasonable and burdensome 
bills of lading, in which, among other vexatious features, they have 
stipulated that the American shippers should have their claims adjudi- 
cated according to the laws of the country of the flag of the vessel. 

With the final provision in section 3 the Nelson bill does not add 
in any way to the existing liabilities of domestic carriers in the coast- 
wise and lake trade. American shippers have not had so much difficulty 
in securing proper adjustment of losses with these carriers, who, because 
of the conditions of their traffic and the extent to which they compete 
with railroads, generally assume in their bills of lading tbe proper 
responsibility, such as the Nelson bill rep pers on ocean carriers, who 
in fairness ouent to be obliged to assume it. 

After the c anges mentioned above the only other change made in 
the existing law by the Nelson bill is in section 4, by the addition of 
the following sentence at th- end: 

“ Every bill of lading or shipping receipt relating to the carriage of 
merchandise or pos from a port in the United States to a foreign 
port shall contain a provision to the effect that the shipment is subiect 
to all the terms and 1 of, and all the exemptions from Jiability 
contained in, this act, and any s 1 or ment purporting to 
oust or lessen the jurisdiction of the courts of the United States or of 
any State thereof having jurisdiction at the port of loading in respect 
— ha as of lading or shipping document shall be null and void and 
of no effect.” 

The purpose and effect of this provision is to secure proper enforce- 
ment of the law in the foreign trade. By compelling the incorporation 
in bills of lading of the provisions of the act these provisions will be- 
come binding in Great Britain and other foreign countries under the 
rights of contract and the laws in those countries. 


THE ORIGINAL PURPOSE OF THE HARTER ACT, 


sea due to their own faults, errors, or negligence. This situation was 
decidedly by the Harter Act. But it was not intended by its 
roponents that the Harter A d nge the situation referred to, 
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sentatives in 1892 was to make it unlawful for shipowners to insert 
in bills of lading clauses relieving themselves from Ray Toe losses 
arising from negligence or limiting their lability to less t full in- 
demnity. This act was not necessary for those shippers who could sue 
in this country, because our courts have uniformly refused to sustain 
such clauses. But such clauses are valid in England and elsewhere, and 
foreign shipowners had compelled the insertion of these clauses in bills 
of lading, and also of another clause poe that the liability of the 
carrier under the bill of lading should be governed by the law of Eng- 
land and adjudicated in the courts of that country (or of other foreign 
country when the ne was registered in that country). Such unjust 
special clauses in bills of lading were enforced by the foreign ship- 
owners through the power of their practical monopoly of ocean trans- 
portation between the United States and foreign countries. Humiliatin 
and burdensome as such conditions were, American shippers were fo 

to submit in order to get their merchandise carried. 

When the Harter bill in its original form was taken up for considera- 
tion in the House of Representatives on February 14, 1892, Mr. Lind, 
of Minnesota, said: 

“I will state briefly the purpose of the bill. As the gentleman is 
aware, nearly all the carrying of flour and other western commodities 
from this country to Europe is done by foreign steamships. These 
steamship companies bave in recent years exacted the most unreason- 

sable bills of lading that can be imagined—bills of lading in which they 
exempt themselves not only from risk of every character incident to 
transportation, but from every liability on account of their own negli- 
gence: More than that, tbey stipulate in their bills of lading that the 
merican shipper shall have his rights or his claims, whatever ney may 
be, adjudicated according to the laws of Great Britain, and only in the 
courts of that country. This bill simply provides that it shall not be 
lawful for vessels engaged in foreign commerce to exact bills of lading 
of that character.” 

The conditions which led to the introduction of the Harter bill in 
its original form were clearly and concisely stated in the report of 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce of the House of 
Representatives in 1892, recommending the passage of the bill. This 
report quoted from the petition addressed a short time before by the 
Sth deel Corn Trade Association to the Marquis of Salisbury the fol- 
owing: 

“That, taking advantage of this practical mosey the owners of 
the steamship lines combine to adopt clauses in thelr bills of lading 
very seriously and unduly limiti eir obligations as carriers of the 

s, and refuse to accept consignments for carriage on any other 
erms than those dictated by themselves. 

“That this policy has been gradually extended by the steamship 
owners until at the present time their bills of lading are so unreasonable 
and unjust in their terms as to Vo them from almost every con- 
ceivahle risk and responsibility as carriers of goods. 

For example, many of these bills of lading provide, in addition to 
the usual and reasonable exceptions, that the carriers shall not be 
liable for loss or damage occasioned by negligence of the master, pilot, 
stevedores, crew, or others in their employment; nor for bad stowage; 
nor for defect or insufficiency of the hull, machinery, or fittings of a 
vessel, whether occurring before or after 8 the goods on board; 
nor for the admission of water into the vessel by any cause, an 
whether for the purpose of extinguishing fire or for any other pur s 
and whether occurring 8 or subsequently to the vessel sailing ; 
nor for the difference between the ager eae marks, or brands of flour 
or other goods shipped and those of the goods actually found to be 
on board of the steamer (the marks, numbers, or description in the 
bill of lading notwithstanding); nor for loss of weight; nor for de- 
tention, delay, or deviation.” 2 


THE ORIGINAL PROVISIONS OF THE HARTER ACT, 


It was, of course, not the Nay pov purpose of the Harter Act to 
impose on shipowners liability for losses not due to negligence—that is, 
such as might come from acts of God and public enemies or perils of 
the sea and from errors of judgment in navigation or management of 
the vessel which ordinary care and skill could not prevent. Accord- 
ingly the Harter Act, as passed by the House of Representatives on 
December 15, 1892, contained the following provisions : 


“ Be it enacted, ctc., That it shall not be lawful for any common car- 
rier or manager, agent, master, or owners of any common carrier, 
whether by land or water, to insert in any bill of lading or shipping 
document any clause, covenant, or agreement whereby it, he, or the 
shall be relieved from liability for loss or damage arising from negl 
gence, fault, or failure in proper loading, stowing, custody, care in 
transport, or proper delivery of any and all lawful merchandise or 
propeny committed to its or their charge, nor shall it be lawful to 
imit its or their liability to less than a full Indemnity to the legal 
clainiant for any loss or — therefrom. and any and all words or 
clauses of such import inserted in bills of lading or shipping receipts 
shall be null and void and of no effect. 
s$ * . » $ 0 


$ 

“Sec. 3. That if any vessel transporting merchandise or propert 
between ports in the United States of America and foreign ports shall, 
on starting on her voyage, be in all respects seaworthy and properly 
manned, equipped, and Supplied neither the vessel, her owner or own- 
ers, agent, or master shall become or be held responsible for damage 
or loss resulting from error of judgment in navigation or in the man- 
agement of said vessel, if navigated with ordinary skill and care, from 
the time of her leaving her usual place of loading on her intended 
yorage until her arrival at the usual place of discharge at her port of 
de gtk nor shall the owner or owners, the vessel, or master be held 
liable for losses arising from dangers of the sea, acts of God, or public 
enemies, or in saving life, and it may be stipulated in bills of lading 
and shipping receipts that the vessel may render services to property 
in distress afloat and tow same to the nearest and most convenient 
port of safety without incurring penalties from deviation in rendering 
such service.’ 

THE VITAL AMENDMENTS IN THE SENATE. 


The measure then went to the Senate and was there referred to the 
Committee on Commerce, which, after consideration, reported the bill 
favorably to the Senate with some amendments, which were accepted 
by the Senate and subsequently concurred in by the House of Repre- 
sentatives, so that the measure was enacted just as the Senate com- 
mittee reported it. Some of the amendments were merely verbal and 
did not alter materially the effect of the measure; but a few amend- 
ments were vital in the changes they effected. One of these decisive 
amendments was to strike out of section 1 the words “nor shall it be 
lawful to limit its or their Habllity to less than a full indemnity to the 
legal claimant for any loss or damage therefrom.” Another amend- 
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ment in this section was to strike out the words “in transport,“ after 
De word “care.” As amended and enacted, this section 1 then read 
as follows: 

“Be it enacted, cte., That it shall not be lawful for the manager, 
agent, master, or owner of any vessel transporting merchandise or 
property from or between ports of the United States and foreign ports 

sert in any bill of lading or shipping document any clause, cove- 
nant, or W whereby it, he, or they shall be relieved from lia- 
bility for loss or damage arising from nogligence, fault, or failure in 
proper loading, stowage, custody, care, or proper delivery of any and 
all lawful merchandise or property committed to its or their charge. 
Any and all words or clauses of such import inserted in bills of lading 
or shipping receipis shall be null and vold and of no effect," 

Another vital amendment was in section 3, to insert the words 
“faults or errors in place of the words “error of judgment“ imme- 
diately before the words “in navigation or in the management of said 
vessel,” ete. After this and other changes, section 3, as amended and 
enacted, read as follows: 

“ Sec, 3. That if the owner of any vessel transporting merchandise or 
property to or from any port of the United States of America shall 
exercise due diligence to make the said vessel in all respects seaworthy 
and properly manned, equipped, and supplien, neither the vessel, her 
owner or owners, agent, or charterers shall become or be held responsi- 
ble for damage or loss resulting from faults or errors in navigation or 
in the management of said vessel, nor shall the vessel, her owner or 
owners, charterers, agent, or master be held liable for losses arising 
from dangers of the sea or other navigable waters, acts of God, or 
public enemies, or the inherent defect, quality, or vice of the thing 
carried, or from insufficiency of package, or seizure under legal process, 
or for loss resulting from any act or omission of the shipper or owner 
of the goods, his agent or representative, or from saying or attempting 
to pare life or property at sea, or from any deviation in rendering such 
service.” 

THE EFFECT OF THE SENATA AMENDMENTS. 


The word “ faults,” thus skillfully introduced into section 3, has, 
as a result of much adjudication in the courts, a legal meaning and 
effect so broad as to include acts which really constitute negligence. 
The effect, then, of this section as enacted was to prevent American 
shippers from recovering damages for losses due to faults or errors 
of navigation or management. This was a result entirely different 
from that which was intended to be secured by the passage of the act. 
The enactment in its distorted form really left the erican ex- 
porters in a worse situation than they were in before. Before the 
enactment they had a right under the common law to recover dam- 
ages for losses due to faults or errors In navigation or management, 
and this right could be effectively maintained in the courts of this 
country, although nullified in foreign courts by the clauses which 
the foreign shipowners required in bills of lading for their vessels. 
Since the enactment of the Harter Act American exporters and ship- 
pers have been almost powerless to recover damages for losses at sea 
caused by negligence of the servants of the ocean carriers. In almost 
all cases of suits for such damages, even where the losses are clearly 
the result of acts of negligence on the part of the ship's captain or 
crew, the defense is set up that due diligence was exercised to make 
the vessel in all respects seaworthy and properly manned, equipped, 
and supplied, and that the acts in question were “faults or errors in 
navigation or in the management of said vessel,” and under the broad 
interpretation of this phrase 5 is denied to the shippers and 
the shipowners escape responsibili Ti 

The full meaning and effect of the amendments made in the Senate 
were not made clear or understood in the House of Representatives, 
which concurred in the Senate amendments on the assumption that 
they were of minor importance. The only reason given to the House 
for the decisive change in section 3 above referred to was that ship- 
owners ought not to be held responsible for losses at sea caused by 
unavoidable exhaustion of master and crew through extraordinary 
stress of weather, The argument that consideration for such circum- 
stances required the extraordinary amendment made by the Senate 
committee is utterly fallacious and inadequate. The provisions of 
the bill as passed by the House, which exempted the vesse! from 
responsibility for damage or loss resulting from error of judgment 
in navigation or in the management of said vessel, if navigated with 
ordinary skill and care,” would have fairly and entirely covered all 
the conditions arising from unavoidable exhaustion of master and 
crew; and the courts have never failed to give just consideration to 
such circumstances. Moreover, the substitution by the Senate com- 
mittee of the clause exempting the vessel from 1 for 
damage or loss “ resulting from faults or errors in navigation or in the 
management of said vessel,” covered vastly more than the conditions 
of unavoldable exhaustion referred to. The effect of this broad change 
has been so great that cases of exhaustion are the merest trifles in 
comparison. Soon after the enactment of this provision court decisions 
began to show the extensive and unjust features of this change. An 
examination of the decisions under section 3 of the Harter Act reveals 
clearly the discouragements and unfair burdens which American ship- 
pers now have to contend with from this section as it stands, 

For example, in the case of the Silvia (171 U. S., 462), a steamship 
sailed with a porthole In her between decks unsecured, and water 
entered, damaging her cargo. It was held that as the porthole was 
capable of being speedily got at and closed if occasion should require, 
any subsequent neglect in not closing same was a “fault or error in 
the management of the vessel" within the meaning of section 3 of the 
Harter Act. The court said: 

“This case does not require a comprehensive definition of the words 
‘navigation’ and ‘management’ of a vessel within the meaning of 
the act of Congress, They might not include stowage of cargo not 
affecting the fitness of the ship to carry her cargo, but they do include, 
at the least, the control during the voyage of everything with which 
the vessel is equipped for the purpose of protecting her and her cargo 
against the inroad of the seas. 

The following are a few of the decisions in which the protection of 
the act has been held to cover the negligent use or negligent failure 
to use the ordinary appliances of vessels provided for the protection of 


durin, 
and m npglect to open the 
sluice gate was neglect In the “ management of essel” within 
kram i 1 dier. Harter Act, and that the owners were exempted thereby 
rom lia A 

The Merican Prince (82 F. R., 484; afd. 91 F. R., 1003). The 
Mevican Prince was a conyertible-tank steamship built to carry both 
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fluids and dry aga Each tank or . was connected with 
a pipe line by a Kingston valve operated by a spindle from the deck. 
The ship sailed from Rio with her No. 2 tank full of ballast water and 
the neighboring compartments or tanks full of coffee in bags. After 
leaving Rio the ballast water was pum out through the pipe lin 

bat the valve in the offset leading into No. 8 tank was not cloned 
and the ballast water from No. 2 ran into the No. 3 tank, damaging 
the coffee. Those in charge failed to properly test the valves by 
means of the pumps or by fully opening and closing them and counting 
the turns of the spindle, either which tests would have shown that 
No. 3 valve was not closed. It was held that the damage to the coffee 
arose from neglect In the “management of the vessel,” within the 
—— section of the Harter Act, and that the ship was not responsible 


or. 

The British King (89 F. R., 872; affd. 92 F. R., 1018). The cargo 
was damaged by water from a ballast tank which was found sprung 
and the rivets started after heavy weather. The court said: 

“The secondary cause of the none was the failure to take sound- 
ings and apply e pumps between 10 p. m. of the 20th and 8 a. m. 
of the 21st. Considering that the sbip's carpenter and the officers who 
attended to the soundings had notice of an accumulation of 14 Inches 
of water fn the bilges in 4 hours from 6 p. m. to 10 p. m. of the 
20th of April during heavy weather, and that this weather continued 
with equal or increasing severity during the bem ak it was a v plain 
lack of ordinary prudence and hence was negligence not to make any 
soundings during the following 10 hours up to 6 a. m. of the next 
day, during which time an accumulation of water at the same rate as 

uring the preceding 4 hours must manifestly exceed 20 inches, which, 
as all knew, would be dangerous to the cargo. * * * Had sound- 
ings been properly repeated after 10 p. m. of the 20th, there is no 
question that the pumps wonld have controlled the lenk. as they did the 
next day, and no damage would have arisen. The failure to take sound- 
ings and to apply the pumps, as the known facts showed to be neces- 
sary, was therefore the final and immediate cause of the damage. 
But for this negligence the ship and owners are not liable, under the 
third section of the Harter Act, because it was negligence in the 
‘management of the ship.“ 

The Merida (107 F. R., 146). Hides were damaged by an accumu- 
lation of water in the bilges due to a failure to use the pumps. It was 


held to be a fault in the management of the vessel, and the vessel was 


exonerated. 

American Sugar Refining Co. v. Rickerson (124, F. R., 188). The 
cargo was da by water which entered the hold through a man- 
hole in a ballast tank. Shortly after sailing the sea cock was opened 
for the purpose of filling the ballast tank. Two hours would have 
been sufficient for this purpose, but the sea cock was negligently left 
opa for 7% hours, and the resulting pressure blew out the packing of 

e manhole joint. It was held to be negligence in the management 
of the vessel and the owner not liable. 

The ayy od & (130 F. R., 521; 201 U. S., 878). While the Wild 
eroft was discharging a cargo of sugar in Philadelphia she took in 
water for her boilers through a pipe line running to the engine-room 
tank, and on this pipe line was a valve connected to a pipe leading into 
the ship hold and used to pump out her bilges. The sugar was badly 
damaged by water, and the court found that the presence of such 
water could only be accounted for by the valve connecting the pipe 
leading to the engine-room tank and the pipe leading to the hold pacing 
been party 8 owing to some foreign substance, such as a piece o 
wood, having lodged in the seat of the valve when the bilges were last 
pumped, and that the failure to see that this valve was properly closed 
was a fault in the management of the vessel. and that the Harter Act 
exempted the vessel from liability for such fault. 

Sun Co. v. Henly (163 F. R., 48). The tank steamship Toledo was 
discharging a bulk cargo of molasses at Hoboken. The molasses was 
being pumped ont and. a sea valve not being properly closed, a large 

nantity of water entered the vessel, diluting and damaging the mo- 
— It was held that the failure to keep the 9 closed 
was a fault in the management of the vessel, from liability for which 
the Harter Act 5 the ship and her owner. 

The Indrani (177 F. R.. 914). This vessel arrived In New York with 
cargo stowed in the lower forepesk, which was used at times as a 
ballast tank and was connected with the pumps in the engine room by 
a pipe running through the ballast tanks under No. 1 and No. 2 holds. 
The vessel while passing through the Suez Canal had picked up a piece 
of cable with ber propeller, which had been removed by a diver at 
Algiers. After arrival at destination and before the cargo had been 
discharged from the forepeak her master desired to examine the pro- 

Her, and to avoid the expense of going on or dock decided to tip 
Phe vessel by the head so as to bring her propeller out of the water. 
To accomplish this the No. 1 ballast tank was filled with water, and, 
owing to the pipe which ran through such tank to the forepeak having 
deen fractured during the voyage. the forepeak filled with water, which 
was not discovered for several days, damaging the cargo stowed therein. 
It was held to be a fault in the management of the ship” and the 
vessel not liable. 

On May 13, 1912, the Supreme Court of the United States delivered 
a unantmons opinion in the case of the Jason (Actieselskabet Jason v. 
John Arbuckle et al.). The decision in this case did not turn upon the 
question of the liability of the shipowner, but in its opinion the court 
said, in reference to the Harter Act: 

“Prior to the Harter Act it was established that a common carrier 
by sea could not, by any agreement in the bill of lading, exempt him- 
self from responding to the owner of cargo for damages arising from 
the negligence of the master or crew of the vessel. Liverpool & G. W. 
Steam Co. r. Phenix Ins. Co. (The Montana, 129 U. S.. 398; 438, 32 
L. ed. 788. 791, Sup. Ct. Rep., 469; following New York C. R. Co. v. 
Lockwood, 17 Wall., 357, 21 L, ed., 627.) 

“Rnt of course the responsibilities of the carrier were subject to 
modification by law. and with respect to vessels transporting merchan- 
dise from or between ports of the United States and foreign ports 
they were snhstantially modified by the Harter Act. The first three 
sections of this enactment are pertinent to the present discussion, and 
are set forth in full in the margin. 

“Section 1 deals with the shipowner’s responsibility for the aig os 
loading, storage, cnstedy, care, and delivery of the cargo, prohibits the 
insertion in any bill of lading of an agreement relieving him from re- 
sponsibility. for negligence in respect of these duties. and declares such 
agreements null and void. Section 2 prohibits the insertion in any bill 
of lading of an agreement lessening or avoiding the obligation of the 
shipowner to ‘exercise due diligence [to] properly equip. man, provi- 
sion. and outfit said vessel and to make said vessel seaworthy,’ etc. 
Section 3 proceeds to limit the responsibility of a shipywner who shall 
have exercised due diligence to make his vessel seaworthy and properly 


manned, equipped, and supplied. Instead of merely sanctioning cove 
nts limi his liability, Congress went further and 


nants snd 
rendered such a ents unnecessary by repealing the lability itse 
declaring that if the shipowners should cine due diligence Xo od 


the vessel in aH respects seaworthy, ard properly manned, equi 
and supplied, neither the vessel, her owner or owners, ete., * 
responsible for damage or loss resulting from faults or errors in naviga- 
tion or in the management of the vessel, etc. The antithesis is worth 
noting. Congress says to the shipowners: ‘In certain respects you shall 
not be relleved from the responsibilities incident to your public occupa- 
tion as a common carrier. although the cargo owners agree that you 
shall be relieved; in certain other (provided you fulfill condi- 
tions specified) you shall be relieved from responsibility, even without 
a stipulation from the owners of cargo.“ 


UNJUST BURDENS ON AMERICAN EXPORTERS, 


The effect of the Harter Act has been constantly burdensome to 
American shippers ever since its enactment. The full force of its pro- 
visions has been made conclusive by ceurt decisions. In practically all 
cases of damage or loss, whatever the actual facts may be, it is almost 
impossible to show that the erent have not used due diligence 
to make the vessel seaworthy an property manned, equipped, and sup- 

Hed; and it is almost always possible for the shipowners to allege, 
or the p of escaping liability, that the accident was due to faults 
or errors navigation or in the management of the vessel, Ship- 
owners naturally equip and manage their vessels in the most economical 
way, and it often eppens, especially with formiga sht that officers 
and crew are underpaid and overworked, tbough it is obviously dificult 
for cargo owners to prove such allegations. The real cause of many 
accidents to such vessels is incompetence of officers or crew, or what 
is actually unseaworthiness, yet under the Harter Act the shipowners 
defend themselves by pleading negligence of their servants, and snech 
defense is usually effective because it can not be shown that due dili- 
gence was not exercised in obtaining efficient master and crew. It 
appears also that shipowners deliberately practice an unwise and unsafe 
economy in manning and equipping their vessels, with the expectation 
that if disaster occurs they can, under the Harter Act, plead as a de- 
fense the negligence of their servants. 

The result is the establishment of a condition that imposes an un- 
looked-for and uncalled-for obstacle In the way of American exporters, 
and one which is contrary to American precedent and a wise public 
per The change which Congress made in the standard of su bas 

unfortunate. Under the Harter Act as It stands severe losses 
have continued to fall upon American exporters, due entirely to the 
negligence of the shipowners’ servants; and the exporters, without fault 
or negligence on their part, and while engaged In the dificnit and im- 
portant work of increasing the exports of American agricultural prod- 
ucts and manufactures to foreign countries, are deprived of any recourse 
or recovery. 

CONDITIONS NOW OBSOLETE PRODUCED THE EXEMPTION, 


There is no shadow of occasion or need to-day, or for our country, 
for the provision in section 3 of the Harter Act relieving shipowners 
from responsibility for losses due to their negligence, This provision 
is a piece of legislation in Imitation of the English policy, and is prin- 
cipally for the benefit of English and other foreign shipowners. The 
English policy in this respect is a very old one, and is based upon the 
natural situation and necessities of England. The isolated geographi- 
cal position of England and the scarcity of her natural resources in 
food supplies for her from a very early date to engage extensively 
in maritime adventure and commerce, and the maintenance of her pros- 
perity and power has required that every possible encouragement be 
given to her merchant marine. Such encouragement has heen given 
principally by means of special privileges in the way of limitation of 
ocean carriers’ liability and by subsidies. Under the English laws 
ocean carriers are permitted to insert broad exceptions and conditions 
in their bills of lading. and ander such legal 5 the objectionable 
clauses in bills of lading have been gradually enlarged so as to pro- 
vide for the carriers’ exemption from liability for loss from almost every 
accident of navigation, whether caused by negligence, inefficiency, or 
other reason. 

This English policy of granting to shipowners a rather broad exemp- 
tion from Hability for losses at sea was established a great many years 
ago. At that time the conditions of ocean navigation were such as to 
afford some reason for such Indulgence to the owners of shi All navi- 
gation was by saili vessels. The voyages were 75 ong and all 
means of communication were slow and uncertain. Shipowners would 
be deprived of all communication from their vessels for months at a 
time. and captains could not receive orders from the owners and were 
obliged to a 8 their own responsibility. It was true, as the 
shipowners stated, that they could have no control over their ships 
after they left port, and in those days the vessels of the merchant 
marine were owned principally by Individuals and firms, and the loss of 
a vessel would frequently mean the loss of the entire capital of the 
owner. 

Yet under the bard conditions of those former times shipowners in 
the United States were held Hable for faults and errors in the naviga- 
tion and management of their ships, It was considered contrary to a 
wise publie policy to relieve them from such liability. At the present 
time conditions of ocean navigation have changed greatly. The sailing 
vessels have gree way to steamers. Voyages are much briefer than 
ever before. essels no longer remain unheard from for long periods. 
Instead of slow mails. tel phy, both by cable and wireless, is at the 
command of shipowners for communication with their captains and 
agents. With modern facilities and improved organization shipowners 
have to-day much better control over thelr vessels whether at sea or in 
distant ports, than they ever had before. If the servants of the shi 
owners from the nature of their work. are at times beyond the immedi- 
ate reach of their employers’ attention, the servants of other business 
enterprises are often milarly situated ; and in all such cases the serv- 
ants must, of course, be selected with regard to the circumstances of 
the work and in view of the responsibilities which properly rest upon 
owners and employers for the acts of their servants. And to-day the 
shipowners almost without exception are great corporations instead of 
individuals and firms of very limited resources. At no former time has 
there been less reason for exemption from liability for lesses due to 
fault or negligence than exists to-day. Yet exemptions from such lia- 
bility have increased under corporate owes. of the merchant marine 
and notwitstanding the improved facilities of navigation and manage- 
ment. This policy is not consistent with the welfare of the general 
public or of American ess enterprise. There is no reason why 
ocean carriers should be treated differently from other carriers and 
other business concerns, all of whom are held responsible for the acts 
of their servants within the scope of their proper services and authority, 
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FULL RESPONSIBILITY ESTABLISHES SAFETY AT SHA. 


The special indulgence to shipowners granted by the Harter Act as it 
stands is a menace to the mae! of the public at sea. All other com- 
mon carriers are held Hable in this coun 11 for the faults, errors, and 
u of their servants. No proposal to exempt railroads from 
such liability would be 1 entertained in Congress or in any leg- 
islature in this country. Yet the effect of such exemption is bound to 
be the same, in a general way, with any class of common carriers. In 
fact it is the same in all kinds of business or personal activity, and 
this is universally recognized. Almost all corporations and persons 
are or can be made liable for damages resulting from negligence on the 
part of themselves or their servants. Without such liability the prac- 
tical incentive for care and Precaution is removed. In all activities 
there is a natural tendency toward the relaxation of vigilance. There 
is also a constant tendency to get the business done in the easiest and 
cheapest way. These tendencies can only be counteracted by the per- 
sistent and unremitting pressure of actual responsibility. 

Accidents at sea almost invariably result in loss of property. Loss 
of life is a much less frequent result. All the precautions that can 
be taken to prevent loss of property are doubly effective in preventing 
loss of life. There is no surer way of preventing loss of life at sea 
than by compelling all reasonable precautions to prevent loss of prop- 
39 4 All such precautions are 1 and effectively compelled by 
making shipowners yaar 4 haw, panzer or property losses and dam- 
ages arising from faults and negligence of their servants. Under all the 
conditions of ocean navigation to-day safety of life and property can 
really be obtained. The public realize: that this is so and demand 
safety. Shipowners, of course, know better than any other class of 
2 how to provide safety at sea, but business considerations lead 

em fo equip and manage their vessels as economically as possible in 
all matters that do not affect the comfort or luxury of passengers. 
Hence the shipowners provide just about as much in the way of safety 
appurtenances and equipment as the laws require (laws of foreign 
countries, for the most part, but affecting the lives of our own people), 
and navigate their vessels in ways and methods established with regard 
to the extent of the responsibility they are rey i to assume, 

It was known, even before the Titanic disaster, that in ocean 
steamships safety was being sacrificed for the sake of speed and 
luxury. Much legislation is now pending which is intended to secure 
safety of life at sea. However excellent these measures may be, the 
most effective legislation for the pur must be that which will make 
the owners of vessels in ocean traffic responsible for faults or errors 
in navigation or management. This liability will make the interests 
of shipowners identical with the interests of the public. The 8 
owners will then make sincere, earnest, and constant efforts to ayoid 
disaster, and will apply their superior knowledge and experience to this 
end. Whatever may be lacking in the rules and requirements imposed 
by Congress or the laws of foreign countries will be more than made 
up through the force and keenness of self-interest. The laws regarding 
safety, while doubtless very desirable on the whole, must almost neces- 
sarily be lacking in some respects. Even if they could be perfect 
originally, the conditions of ocean travel are so constantly and rapidly 
changing that lawmakers can scarcely keep up with them. Moreover, 
the laws and ee for safety and the inspections to enforce them 
are frequently limited by necessity to vessels within a s ed range 
of class and size, as, for example, to steam vessels of not less than a 
stated minimum tonnage, 

In such cases all vessels outside of the specified range, as would be 
in the grap) gee suggested, sailing vessels and very small steamers, would 
not be reached at all by the laws and regulations, But full responsi- 
bility for life or property lost through faults or negligence will auto- 
matically safeguard the navigation of all vessels of all classes, sizes, 
and conditions. When full responsibility is established and every ac- 
cident is expensive to shipowners it will no longer pay to be careless 
and indifferent or to incur unnecessary risks; and the humanitarian 
impulses of the shipowne: which it is believed are not less pro- 
nounced than those of other business men, will run in the same channel 
Abad business considerations and meet the just expectations of the 
public. 


THE PUBLIC DEMAND SAFETY AND THE SHIPPERS “JUSTICE. 
ent evil of the Harter Act as it stands is that by taking away 


intrusted to them 
for negli- 


The 
from shipowners liability for the loss of property 
as common carriers for transportation the natural penal 

ence is removed and with it the ever-present and controlling motive 
for prudence and care. This evil has for a long time cau uneasi- 
ness on the part of a large number among the general public and se- 
rious loss and disadvantage to thousands of American shippers of all 
sorts of merchandise. A number of the shippers have sought through the 
courts to recover damages for their losses incurred through the faults 


and negligence of ocean carriers and have made every possible effort to 
secure judicial interpretation some modification of the evll feature 
of the Harter Act. The uneasiness and discontent among travelers 


and the general public has, since the great disaster of the Titanic, on 
April 15, 1912, increased to such a point that the most effective and 
complete provisions and precautions to secure safety of life and prop- 
erty at sea are now universally demanded. 


ESPECIAL NEED FOR ENFORCING RESPONSIBILITY ON FOREIGN VESSELS, 


It is generally agreed in this country that there is especial need for 
enforcing fair responsibility for life and property on the foreign vessels 
plying between our ports and foreign ports. The report, dated May 4, 

912, of the Committee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries of the 
House of Represontatives, 8 the bill (H. R. 24025) relating 
to the inspection of steam vessels, said: 

“In the opinion of the committee there fs greater need for the rigid 
inspection of foreign vessels Rodak and clearing from our ports than 
there is for the inspection of vessels of the United States, in view of 
the fact that most of our oversea commerce, both passenger and freight, 
is carried in foreign 8 — The great foreign passenger lines on the 
North Atlantic, and ply ng between European ports and our eastern 
seaboard, are largely dependent on the American traveler for their 
profitable business,” 

THE NELSON BILL RESTORES RESPONSIBILITY, 

The Neison bill (S. 7208) restores the act of February 13, 1893 (the 
Harter Act), to the form 8 to carry into effect the purpose of 
the House of Representatives at that time, will remove the injustice 
now prevailing in the relations between shippers and shipowners, and 
will undoubtedly give a renter. degree of security to the increa 
volume of the export trade of our country. Moreover, it will compe’ 
the n which protect life and afford the necessary complement 
of all other measures to this end. 


There is overwhelming reason for the existing uneasiness and fear 
among the shippers and the public concerning losses and disasters at 
sea. The loss of the Titanic, great and impressive as it was, and 
1 arousing the conscience and ju ent of all of our people 
as it , 1s but the latest and greatest in a long list of disasters at sea 
during the pen 20 years. From this list many porani have been im- 
pressed with the idea that the enactment of the Harter Act in its 
presens form has brought distinctly traceable results in a pitiable and 

readful toll of life and property needlessly lost at sea. For a number 
of years past the newspapers have been constantly reporting disasters 
to vessels at sea by stranding, collision, and other accidents, including 
very many cases of total loss, and it is well known by the people en- 
gaged in shipping and allied 33 that the majority of the cases 
of stranding and collision are really the result of negligence, such as 
2 only be overcome by the imposition of full responsibility on foreign 
shipowners, 


Legislation of Benefit to Postal Employees, 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MAURICE CONNOLLY, 


OF IOWA, 
In toe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, May 11, 1914. 


Mr. CONNOLLY of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, the following legisla- 
tion of benefit to postal employees has been enacted into law by 
a Democratic Congress: 

The first session of the Sixty-second Congress, which was 
the first Democratic Congress in 16 years, was called into extra 
session by the President April 4, 1911. On April 27, 1911, Repre- 
sentative REILLY of Connecticut introduced a bill in Congress 
limiting the hours of labor of letter carriers and post-office 
clerks to 8 hours each day, the 8-hour service not to extend 
over a period of 10 consecutive hours. This bill was reported 
favorably by the subcommittee having it in charge on January 
12, 1912. and was made a part of the Post Office appropriation 
bill, which was pending at that time in the House Committee 
on the Post Office and Post Roads, and was enacted into law 
August 24, 1912. ‘ 

The antigag bill was introduced by Representative LLOYD, 
of Missouri, another Democrat, and this bill was also made a 
part of the Post Office appropriation bill, and became a law 
August 24, 1912. 

The law which grants a day of rest each week to postal em- 
ployees and prohibits the delivery of mail to the public on that 
day was also passed by the Sixty-second Congress, and became 
a law August 24, 1912. There was also placed in the Post Office 
appropriation bill of that year a provision providing for the 
promotion of 75 per cent of the letter carriers and post-office 
clerks to the highest grades in their respective offices. This 
was 25 per cent more appropriations than had been allowed 
under the former administration, which was Republican. 

In that same Congress the first parcel-post law was passed 
against the organized opposition of the express companies and 
other large interests. This legislation had been demanded by 
the public for years, but no heed had been given to the petitions 
until the Democratic Congress made it a part of the Post Office 
A bill, and it was included in the act of August 

4, 1912. 

The Post Office appropriation bill passed in the second 
regular session of the Sixty-second Congress contained a pro- 
vision which abolished the $600 grade for clerks and carriers 
and made the initial salary in these positions $800 per annum. 
It also contained a provision to pay substitutes 40 cents an 
hour while working for employees absent from duty without 
pay and 30 cents an hour for vacation and auxiliary work. 
Provision was also made for promotion of 75 per cent of the 
clerks and carriers to the highest grades in their offices. 

The Post Office appropriation bill for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1915, raises the pay of substitutes for vacation and 
auxiliary work to 35 cents an hour. It also provides for the 
promotion of 75 per cent of the employees to the highest grades. 
A bill which was introduced in the House by Mr. REILLY of 
Connecticut, and which provides compensation to postal em- 
ployees injured or killed in the performance of their duty, was 
also made a part of the appropriation bill and is now a law. 

Another bill which has been favorably reported by the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary is what is known as the McGillicuddy 
bill, which provides compensation for injuries, and also for 
employees who contract vocational diseases in the course of 
their employment. This is the most advanced step in compensa- 
tion legislation that has ever been introduced in the Congress 
of the United States, and will when enacted into law be a 
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progressive step in giving proper protection to the toilers of the 
country who are in Government employ. 

The first eight-hour law for postal employees was passed 
May 24. 1888, by the Fiftieth Congress, which was also Democratic 
and presided over by the late Hon. John G. Carlisle. This law was 
amended by the Republican Congress in April, 1900, by an 
amendment being offered to the Post Office appropriation bill 
by the chairman of the Post Office Committee, the late Hon. 
Eugene F. Loud, of California. It was charged at that time 
that the amendment was accepted without protest through a 
statement made by Mr, Loud that it was acceptable to the letter 
carriers of the country, and this statement was repudiated by 
the letter carriers and the officers of their association as well 
as the Democratic Members on the floor of the House when the 
deception became known. The amendment changed the eight 
hour a day law to 48 hours a week, but it worked so unsatis- 
factorily that it was left to die a natural death and was not 
enforced after the life of that appropriation bill, June 30, 1901. 

Eight years later, however, a Republican Postmaster General, 

the Hon. Frank H. Hitchcock, had a case brought before the 
Court of Claims as a test case, and the court decided that the 
48-hour law was still in force and effect. It has also been 
charged that this case was made up in secret and that the at- 
torney who was presumed to represent the claimant was engaged 
through the good offices of the Postoffice Department, so that 
the attorneys on both sides of the case seemed to be working 
- in accord with each other, as the claimant did not engage the 
attorney nor did he pay any fee that might have been charged 
in prosecuting the claim. The result was that the court de- 
cided against the claimant on May 31, 1910, and this decision 
virtually repealed the letter carriers’ eight-hour law. This was 
the cause of Mr. Reirry of Connecticut introducing the eight- 
in-ten-hour bill. which was violently opposed by Post Office De- 
partment officials, but was enacted into law by the Democratic 
Congress. 
The Sixty-second Congress also passed a law reclassifying 
and increasing the salaries of railway mail clerks, which has 
been a great benefit to the employees in this branch of the Postal 
Service. The salaries of the rural-delivery carriers have also 
been materially increased and the working conditions of these 
worthy employees of the Government have been materially im- 
proved. 

These cases are cited simply to show that the welfare of the 
employees have been given due consideration through the enact- 
ment of beneficial legislation by the Democratic Congress, as in 
contrast to the inaction on the part of the Republican Congress 
when it had 16 years of opportunity to enact laws and failed 
to do so. 

In such efforts in the interests of equity and fair dealing to- 
ward the employees of the Government in this very important 
department my sympathy and cooperation has been enlisted. 


The Heroes of Vera Cruz. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. H. GARLAND DUPRE, 
OF LOUISIANA, 
Is tHe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuesday, May 12, 1914. 


Mr. DUPRÉ. Mr. Speaker, under the leaye granted to me to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp, I include an address by the 
President of the United States on yesterday, in New York, at 
the memoria? to the sailors and marines. 

The address is as follows: 

“Mr. Secretary, I know that the feelings which characterize 
all who stand about me and the whole Nation at this hour are 
not feelings which can be suitably expressed in terms of at- 
tempted oratory or eloquence. They are things too deep for 
ordinary speech. For my own part, I have a singular mixture 
of feelings. The feeling that is uppermost is one of profound 
grief that these lads should have had to go to their death, and 
yet there is mixed with that grief a profound pride that they 
should have gone as they did and if I may say it out of my 
heart, a touch of envy of those who were permitted so quietly, 
so nobly, to do their duty. 

“Have you thought of it, men, here is the roster of the Navy, 
the list of the men, officers and enlisted men and marines, and 
suddenly there swim 19 stars out of the list—men who hare 


suddenly gone into a firmament of memory, where we shall 
always see their names shine; not because they called upon us 
to admire them, but because they served us without asking any 
questions and in the performance of a duty which is laid upon 
us as well as upon them. 

“Duty is not an uncommon thing, gentlemen. Men are per- 
forming it in the ordinary walks of life all around us all the 
time, and they are making great sacrifices to perform it. What 
gives men like these peculiar distinction is not merely that they 
did their duty, but that their duty had nothing to do with 
them or their own personal and peculiar interests. 

THEY GAVE THEIR LIVES FOR US. 

“They did not give their lives for themselves. They gave 
their lives for us, because we called upon them as a Nation to 
perform an unexpected duty. That is the way in which men 
grow distinguished and that is the only way, by serving some- 
body else than themselves. And what greater thing could you 
serve than a Nation such as this we love and are proud of. 

“Are you sorry for these lads? Are you sorry for the way 
they will be remembered? Does it not quicken your pulses to 
think of the list of them? I hope to God none of you may join 
the list, but if you do, you will join an immortal company. 

“So-while we are profoundly sorrowful and while there goes 
out of our heart a very deep and affectionate sympathy for the 
friends and relatives of these lads who for the rest of their 
lives shall mourn them, though with a touch of pride we know 
why we do not go away from this occasion cast down, but with 
our heads lifted and our eyes on the future of this country, 
with absolute confidence of how it will be worked out. Not 
only upon the mere yague future of this country, but the 
immediate future. 

“We have gone down to Mexico to serve mankind if we can 
find out the way. We do not want to fight the Mexicans. We 
want to serve the Mexicans if we can, because we know how 
we would like to be free and how we would like to be served 
if there were friends standing by ready to serve us. A war 
of aggression is not a war`in which it is a proud thing to die, 
at a war of service is a thing in which it is a proud thing 
to die. 

“Notice that these men were of our blood. I mean of our 
American blood, which is not drawn from any one country, 
which is not drawn from any one stock, which is not drawn 
from any one language of the modern world, but freemen every- 
where have sent their sons and their brothers and their daugh- 


ters to this country in order to make that great compounded | 


Nation which consists of all the sturdy elements and of all the 
best elements of the whole globe. à 


AMERICANS, EVERY ONE OF THEM. 


“I listened again to this list with a profound interest at the 
mixture of the names, for the names bear the marks of the 
several national stocks from which these men came. But they 
are not Irishmen or Germans or Frenchmen or Hebrews any 
more. They were not when they went to Vera Cruz; they were 
Americans, every one of them, and with no difference in their 
Americanism because of the stock from which they came. 
Therefore, they were in a peculiar sense of our blood and they 
proved it by showing that they were of our spirit—that no 
matter what their derivation, no matter where their people 
came from, they thought and wished and did the things that 
were American, and the flag under which they served was a 
flag in which all the blood of mankind is united to make a free 
nation. 

“War, gentlemen, is only a sort of dramatic representation, 
a sort of dramatic symbol of a thousand forms of duty. I 
never went into battle, I never was under fire, but I fancy that 
there are some things just as hard to do as to go under fire. 

“I fancy that it is just as hard to do your duty when men 
are sneering at you as when they are shooting at you. When 
they shoot at you they can only take your natural life; when 
they sneer at you they can wound your heart, and men who 
are brave enough, steadfast enough, steady in their principles 
enough, to go about their duty with regard to their fellow men, 
no matter whether there are hisses or cheers, men who can do 
what Rudyard Kipling in one of his poems wrote, ‘ Meet with 
triumph and disaster and treat those two impostors just the 
same,’ are men for a nation to be proud of. Morally speak- 
ing, disaster and triumph are impostors. The cheers of the 
moment are not what a man ought to think about, but the ver- 
dict of his conscience and of the conscience of mankind. 

“So when I look at you I feel as if I also and we all were 
enlisted men. Not enlisted in your particular branch of the 
service, but enlisted to serve the country, no matter what may 
come, what though we may waste our lives in the arduous en- 
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deavor. We are expected to put the utmost energy of every 
power that we have into the service of our fellow men, never 
sparing ourselves, not condescending to think of what is going 
to happen to ourselves, but ready, if need be, to go to the utter 
length of complete self-sacrifice. 

“As I stand and look at you to-day and think of these spirits 
that have gone from us, I know that the road is clearer for the 
future. These boys have shown us the way and it is easier to 
walk on it because they have gone before and shown us how. 
May God grant to all of us that vision of patriotic service which 
here in solemnity and grief and pride is borne in upon our 
hearts and consciences.” a 


Woman Suffrage. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. J. THOMAS HEFLIN. 


OF ALABAMA, 
In tue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, May 13, 1914. 


Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. Speaker, upon the request of Mrs. George 
B. Puller, of Washington, I wish to print in the Recorp the 
following article on woman suffrage, by Miss Mary B. Smith: 

WOMAN SUFFRAGE. 
[By Miss Mary B. Smith.] 

I desire to present some facts as to the pernicious effects of 
woman suffrage in States where it now exists. There have 
been many theories upon this subject presented by the suf- 
fragists. It is my purpose to present facts and figures showing 
that woman suffrage, where it has been tried, not only does not 
better conditions but tends to have actually the reverse effect 
from a practical standpoint. I will first present some figures 
which prove conclusively that women do not vote as generally 
as men, where the franchise has been given them. Senator 
THomas, of Colorado, has said that he concedes that woman 
suffrage has not, and maintains that it will not, change condi- 
tions. I agree with the distinguished Senator up to a certain 
point, but I believe that I can show positively that woman 
suffrage will, in many instances, change conditions for the 
worse. 

In the six suffrage States of California, Colorado, Wyoming, 
Utah, Idaho, and Washington—Oregon, Arizona, and Kansas 
did not have woman suffrage till voted on at election November 
|5, 1912—the Abstract of United States Census of 1910, pages 
110 and 118, shows there were, in April, 1910, 3,170,152 men 
and women over 21 years of age, exclusive of Japanese and 
Chinese. The total vote actually cast for President November 
5, 1912, in the six woman-suffrage States was 1,521,590, so 47.9 
| per cent of the men and women—exclusive of Japanese and 
Chinese—over 21 years of age in April, 1910, actually voted. 

In the six adjoining and neighboring States of Kansas, Ne- 
braska, Oregon, Nevada, South Dakota, and Missouri, where 
'men alone vote, the total number of men 21 years of age and 
over, exclusive of Japanese and Chinese, was, in April, 1910— 
Abstract of Census, page 110—2,205,119; total vote in the six 
male-snffrage States for President November 5, 1912, 1,587,984; 
69.1 per cent of the men over 21 years of age—exclusive of 
Japanese and Chinese—actually voted, or about 45 per cent 
more of the possible voters in the male-suffrage States voted 
than did the possible voters in the six adjoining woman-suffrage 
States. If 69.1 per cent of the men voted in the woman-suffrage 
States—as men in the adjoining male-suffrage States did vote 
then an analysis of the figures show that only 19.1 per cent of 
the women over 21 years of age in the suffrage States a 
voted. If more than 19.1 per cent of women did vote in the six 
, woman-suffrage States, then less than 69.1 per cent of the men 
voted; so it is impossible to escape one or the other conclusion, 
that the women either do not vote as generally as the men when 
given the ballot, or, if they do, their voting does cause less 
interest to be taken in politics by men, and in either event the 
suffrage cause is harmful to a republic. 

Our Western States being new States in which a great deal 
of land has been opened for settlement and made ready for 
‘irrigation, naturally has increased and is still increasing rapidly 
in population; so, in fact, there were a great many more men 
and women over 21 years of age November 5, 1911—one year 
prior to last presidential election—than the 1910 census shows. 
If the six woman-suffrage States and the six malesuffrage 


States above mentioned have increased in the same proportion 
from April, 1910, to November, 1911, one and one-half years, as 
they increased for 1900 to 1910—and no one can doubt it—then 
the six woman-suffrage States had, on November 1, 1911, 
3.572.510 possible men and women voters, exclusive of Japanese 
and Chinese, for last presidential election, in which event only 
42.5 per cent of the men and women over 21 years of age cared 
to vote. 

In the six male-suffrage States previously named the total 
number of men over 21 years of age, exclusive of Japanese and 
Chinese—estimated—November 1, 1911, was 2,397,878, in which 
event 66.2 per cent of the men over 21 years of age actually 
voted, or 55.7 per cent more possible voters yoted than in the 
six woman-suffrage States. 

According to advice from Secretary of State Jordans’s office 
at Sacramento; Cal, where the names and addresses of all 
registered voters are sent, in order that sample ballots can be 
mailed them according to law, 804,683 men and 180,000 women 
registered in California to vote at election November 5, 1912. 
(See Los Angeles Times, October 27, 1912.) 

This shows that about 93 per cent of the men in California 
over 21 registered and only about 27 per cent of the women. 
The total vote for President November 5, 1912, all candidates in 
California, was 673,527; total registration, 984,633. Sixty-eight 
and four-tenths per cent of men and women who registered 
voted. If 68.4 per cent of the registered women actually voted— 
which is not likely, as women did not register as generally as 
men it is not to be supposed that they voted as generally—then 
only 18.3 per cent of the women over 21 years of age in April, 
1910, voted November 5, 1912, in the State of California. 

In San Francisco in the latter part of 1912, at a local-option 
election, out of 120,859 women over 21 years of age in the city, 
40,655 women and 89,023 men registered; yet only 15.087 yotes, 
all told, were cast for local option, and it is estimated that 
approximately 1 woman in 8 who was interested enough to 
register teok the trouble to go to the polls. 

At a city election in San Francisco November 11, 1913, 49.833 
women registered and 19,678 voted, about one-quarter of the 
votes being cast by women. In 3 precints no women yoted; in 
49 out of 673 precincts there was an average of less than 10 
votes per precinct by women. (Analysis of vote by Registrar of 
Elections Zemansky. See Los Angeles Times, November 20, 
1913.) Census of 1910 shows there were 120.859 women over 21 
years of age in San Francisco, so only 16.2 per cent voted in 
election of November 11, 1913. 

At an election November 24, 1913, in Los Angeles, Cal.. in- 
volving radical changes in the city charter, only 31,000 voters, 
men and women, out of 222,817 cast their ballots. This, too, 
after a citizens’ committee of 1,000 advocated in all the news- 
papers the adoption of certain propositions and the defeat of 
others; 9 out of 10 of the reform measures were defeated. The 
Los Angeles Times of March 26, 1913, says: 

The vote of the women was disappointing. In some precincts it was 
a negligible quantity, while in others it was only about one-third of the 
total; yet sultragists carried on an active campaign, attended and spoke 
— aii day meetings, and even worked at thelr headquarters on Easter 

unday. 

At an election, June 3, 1913, in Los Angeles for mayor, Rose 
was elected by 8,037 majority over Shenk. Los Angeles had 
“ good government ” officials for several years before women had 
the ballot. Rose ran on an open-town“ platform and Shenk 
on “ good government.” Every newspaper and practically every 
minister in the city was for Shenk and asked the voters to elect 
Shenk and have a clean city in the interest of the young men 
and women of Los Angeles. 

The Los Angeles Times of June 5, 1913, gives the total vote as 
84,055; nearly 100,000 under registration. The Times further 
says that, in spite of the excellent organization of Mrs. John S. 
Myers and her corps of assistants, the women did not turn out 
in any large numbers, and of those who.did a considerable per- 
centage appeared to favor the election of Rose. As there were 
222.877 men and women over 21 years of age in Los Angeles 
(census of 1910), only 38.2 per cent of the men and women of vot- 
ing age voted. The Los Angeles Express, June 4, 1913, had an edi- 
torial on the disgrace of electing Rose. At an election in Chi- 
cago, April 7, 1914, with the strenuous efforts of the suffragists 
to get out the female vote, only 158.686 women voted. Chicago 
had in 1910, 626.629 women over 21 years of age (letter from 
Director of Census February 28, 1914). About 25 per cent of 
the women of Chicago over 21 years of age yoted. More than 
double that number of men did vote <=’ the same election. Com- 
plaint has been made that it is not just to tax women when 
they have no vote. Only one-tenth of the taxes are paid by 
women, so if women had the ballot the women who pay taxes 
would not be as fairly and justly treated as they now are, for 
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then nine-tenths of the women who vote the tax would pay no 
taxes, while now nine-tenths of the taxes paid are paid by the 
men who vote the taxation. No injustice is possible when the 
taxes are laid by the voters who pay nine-tenths of the amount. 

So many of our people are being misled on the liquor question 
by the suffragists that it is well to submit some facts on that 
subject. In no State in which women have voted on the question 
has State-wide prohibition ever been adopted. Nine States 
where men alone vote have State-wide prohibition. November 
5, 1912, Colorado yoted on State-wide prohibition; 75,877 votes 
were cast for the measure and 116,774 against. (See p. 159, 
Abstract of Votes, compiled from official returns by James B. 
Pearce, secretary of state, Denver, Colo.) If 58 per cent of the 
women over 21 years of age in Colorado had voted for prohibi- 
tion, the measure would have become a law by 6.012 majority 
without a single male vote being cast for prohibition, there 
teing 213,425 women over 21 years of age in Colorado. (P. 118, 
Abstract of Census, 1910.) 

Wyoming legalized gambling for about 40 years after women 
had the ballot, and had neither State-wide prohibition nor local- 
option laws. 

About six years prior to the adoption of woman suffrage in 
California Los Angeles voted on local option, and the measure 
was defeated nearly 2 to 1. About a month after women had 
the ballot in Los Angeles the question was again voted on and 
the saloons won by nearly 3 to 1, 

December, 1912, Los Angeles voted on the question of abolish- 
ing free lunches in saloons, but the measure was defeated and 
lunches are still free in Los Angeles saloons. Missouri and 
Connecticut have State-wide laws prohibiting free lunches in 
saloons. Pasadena, Cal., for many years—in fact, practically 
for its entire history—had been a dry city, but soon after 
women were given the franchise the sale of liquor was legalized, 
Pasadena had in 1910 2.688 more women over 21 years of age 
than men—about 29 per cent. 

December 2, 1913. Santa Monica, Cal., voted wet, ballots 
nearly 3 to 1 for liquor, to be sold on Sundays and nights. 
The Los Angeles Times of December 3 says the triumph of 
“demon rum” and the sparkling cabaret is attributed to the 
women, who voted 2 to 1 against a Sunday drought. Total vote 
for the saloons and Sunday liquor 2.173 against 814. Letter 
under date of December 13, 1913, from Director of United States 
Census shows that in 1910 Santa Monica had 2.462 males and 
2.748 females over 21 years of age—286 more women than men, 
yet we have the sale of liquor legalized in cafés all night and 
on Sundays in a city of homes of less than 8.000 (7.847) 
people, and I doubt that a parallel can be found in any State 
where the franchise is limited to men. 

Redondo, Cal., voted on local option October 14, 1913. The 
saloons won. Los Angeles Times of October 15 says that both 
sides claim the result was due to women's votes. 

Anaheim, Cal. (population -2,628), voted on local option 
November 6, 1913. The saloons won. (See Los Angeles Times, 
Noy. 7, 1913.) 

San Bernardino, Cal., voted for the saloon January 30, 1914. 
(See Los Angeles Times, Jan. 31, 1914.) 

At an election in California Apri] 13, 1914, out of 13 cities 
and towns voting on the liquor question, 9 voted “wet” and 
4 small towns “dry.” Hanford, population 4,829, and Merced, 
population 3.102. both of which had been dry, returned to the 
wet column. See Los Angeles Times, April 14, 1914. Only 
1 small county—Lake County—in California is dry, and 10 
counties out of 62 in Colorado are dry. 

In Colorado Springs, Colo., where the sale of liquor was pro- 
hibited for many years, women voted on the question about 
two years ngo, and liquor selling was legalized. Colorado 
Springs had $19 more women than men over 21 years of age in 
1910. (Letter of Director of Census, Feb. 28, 1914.) 

On pages 202 and 203, Annual Report of the Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue, you will find that in the 6 States that had 
woman snffrage January 1, 1912—California, Colorado, Wyo- 
ming, Idaho, Utah, and Washington—there were 26,295 liquor 
dealers paying special license to the Government for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1913. From page 24, Abstract of United 
States Census, 1910, you will find the 6 suffrage States above 
mentioned had a population of 5,163,473, 1 liquor dealer for 
every 196 people of the 6 States. For the remaining 42 States 
and District of Columbia there were 226.247 liquor dealers 
paying license for the same period. The 42 States and District 
of Columbia had a population of 86,808,793, or 1 liquor dealer 
for every 383 people, or about one-half the number of dealers 
per capita than the woman suffrage States require, and then 
we are told by the suffragists that they are not favorable to 
the liquor interests. Kansas, Oregon, and Arizona only adopted 


woman suffrage November 5, 1912. Kansas has been a prohibi- 
tion State for more than 25 years. 

At local-option elections in Illinois April 7, 1914, about eleven 
hundred saloons out of 3,000, where elections were held, were 
abolished, 12 dry counties were added to the 30 already dry, 
making 42 dry counties out of the 100 counties in Illinois. 

Kentucky, where men alone yote, has 99 dry counties out of, 
120 in the State, and Missouri has 65 uo-license counties out of 
114 in tbat State. 

Iowa has 77 dry counties out of 99 counties in the State; and 
in Minnesota, at election April 7, 1914, two-thirds of the coun- 
ties-where local-option elections were held voted dry, and towns 
that had licensed saloons for 60 years voted dry by men’s votes. 

Eight out of twelve counties in Michigan that voted on the 
liquor question April 6, 1914, voted dry, including Lansing, the 
capital of the State, by men’s votes; while Springfield, the capi- 
tal of Illinois, where there are 205 more women than men over 
21 years of age, voted to retain the saloons, 

California, where women have voted for more than two and 
one-half years, legalizes prize fighting and is one of the few 
States that has no pure-milk law. 

About one-half of the people in the United States outside of 
the woman-suffrage States live in dry territory. Eugene W. 
Chafin, former candidate on the Prohibition ticket for President, 
said at Long Beach, Cal., February 15, 1914, that “ the support 
expected by Prohibitionists in California from women had not 
yet developed.” (See Los Angeles Times, Feb. 16, 1914.) 

During the suffrage campaign in Ohio, Miss Margaret Foley, 
in addressing a meeting of union labor men, said: Don't be 
afraid, boys; we're not going to take your beer away from 
you.” 

In Cleveland many of the suffragists insisted that it was only 
their enemies who said of them that they would vote against 
the saloons. In the recent campaign in Chicago—February, 
1914—Miss Marion H. Drake, who was nominated for alderman 
in the first ward, was quoted in the newspapers as standing “ for 
free lunch and saloons.” 

Last year the police board of Denver, Colo., passed a regula- 
tion prohibiting all unescorted women from entering after 8 
p. m. cafés and restaurants wkere liquor was sold. Instantly 
a storm of protest arose. not by the refined, respectable women, 
not by the women of the streets, but by the political women. 
These political women complained that their “ rights were being 
interfered with“; that they might be compelled to be on the 
streets after 8 p. m., and that it would be an outrage to prohibit 
them the use of restaurants after that hour. Ladies,” said 
the chief of police, addressing a committee of these women who 
visited him, “I can prove to you from the records here in my 
office that the women of Denver drink more whisky than men. 
Shall I open my books and show you?" They did not ask for 
proof. They withdrew their protest, and that regulation is in 
effect to-day. 

Mrs. Crystal Eastman Benedict, a prominent woman suffra- 
gist of Wisconsin, made before the Manufacturers and Dealers’ 
Club of Milwaukee, in addressing the assembled brewers, the 
statement: Why all this hue and cry about woman suffrage 
injuring the brewing industry? Isn't it a little foolish?” Mrs. 
O. H. P. Belmont, in an address, said she welcomed the support 
of the brewers and praised Mrs. Benedict for her work among 
the representatives of that interest. 

The president of the Equal Suffrage Association of Wash- 
ington, Mrs. Smith, when visiting in Denver, declared that the 
women of the State of Washington won the vote chiefly through 
the influence of the breweries of the State, specially mentioning 
the Rainier Brewery at Seattle. Mrs. Smith said that the failure 
of the prohibition election in Denver convinced the liquor inter- 
ests that they had nothing to fear from the women’s vote. Los 
Angeles women voted heavily against prohibition, and Mrs. 
Shelley Tolhurst, a suffrage leader of Los Angeles, made a 
publie speech in which she declared that the saloonkeepers need 
not fear the women's vote, while in San Francisco another 
suffrage leader declared that the suffragists would drink to 
their victory in California wine. Mrs. Minnie Reynolds, for the 
National Suffrage Association, recently challenged anyone to 
find a word concerning prohibition among the pamphlets issued 
by the association. 

Hugh Fox, secretary of the United Brewers’ Association, in a 
letter printed in the report of the hearing in December last be- 
fore the Committee on Rules of the House on the resolution 
establishing a committee on woman suffrage, said: 


The United Brewers’ Association * * + states that the anti- 


a have never received nor asxed for contributions from them, 
although— ; j 
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He adds: 
‘we have had appeals from the other side. 

May Wright Sewall said, October 20 last, in Milwaukee: 
hoe for women will no more prohibit drink than they will prohibit 


The San Francisco Bulletin of July 31 last says: 


The equal-suffrage constitutional amendment has now been a part of 
the law of California for more than half a geer The women have voted 
at many saloon-closing and saloon- lating elections, and in no in 
stance have they, as a class, stood solidly against the liquor traffic, 


Mrs, Grace Wilbur Trout, president of the Illinois Equal Suf- 
frage Association and one of the leaders in the lobby at Spring- 
field which brought about the enactment of the suffrage bill, 
said: 

It is a great pleasure to remember that some of the firmest supporters 
of the suffrage measure In the forty-eighth general assembly were some 
of the so-called “ wets.” 

The suffragists tell us on all occasions that if women had the 
ballot much better laws for the education and welfare of the 
child and youth of our country will be enacted. Let me cite-a 
few instances to disprove such a theory: 

At Berkeley, Cal., April 12, 1913, for the issuance of bonds 
for playgrounds, cnly about 1,500 of the 8,000 women of the city 
voted. The mayor, who has been a zealous worker for woman 
suffrage, reprimands the women for their negligence of this par- 
ticular issue. which of all others should interest them. In a 
newspaper article he asks “ Where were the mothers?” Berke- 
ley has 1,801 more women than men over 21 years of age. (Let- 
ter, Feb. 28, 1914, Director of United States Census.) 

At Pasadena, Cal., where there are 2.688 more women than 
men of voting age, the playgrounds that were the pride of Pasa- 
dena, and were established before women had the ballot, were 
discontinued last July on account of the failure of voters to 
vote money for the purchase of the grounds. (See Los Angeles 
Times, July 27, 1913.) No other playgrounds have been pur- 
chased or been provided for the children. 

At an election November 12, 1913, Pasadena, Cal., failed to 
vote bonds to repair leaky roofs and make sanitary repairs on 
schoolhouses, to complete new schoolhouses under construction, 
and to make it possible to provide schools for the entire school 
year, The superintendent of schools said the school year would 
have to be cut a month or two, and some schools will have to 
close when rains begin. (See Los Angeles Times, Nov. 13, 1913.) 

It happened to rain November 12 in Pasadena, and some 
thought the bonds might have carried had the vote been taken 
on a fair day when the ladies could more conveniently get to 
the polls; so it was decided to have another election to vote 
for bonds in a less amount than was voted on November 12, 
So on January 16, 1914—a fair day—another election was held 
and the bonds again defeated. So the voters of Pasadena have 
decided at two elections that the repair of leaky roofs and sani- 
tary improvements, and so forth, of schoolhouses, as well as 
playgrounds for the children, are to be indefinitely postponed. 
A letter dated January 12, 1914, from the Director of the United 
States Census, states there were, in 1910, 9.262 males and 
11.950 females over 21 years of age. The total vote for and 
against the bonds was 4,832, Only 22.7 per cent of the voters 
of Pasadena—population, 30.291—was interested enough to go 
to the polls at election of January 16. 

We are told that the men of the country can not be trusted 
to make laws for the women and children; yet an average of 
four-fifths of the earnings of the men, over and above the neces- 
sities of the family, is spent on the women and children. 

The suffragists continually tell us that if women had the 

ballot wars and internal strife would be a thing of the past, yet 
Colorado, which has had woman suffrage for a generation, is in 
the throes of civil war and bas been for many months. The 
State has become so weakened in its fabric that it ean not 
keep order and protect life and property within its borders, but 
hus been compelled through the State authorities to call upon 
the President of the United States to send Government troops 
to administer affairs and bring order out of chaos. This is 
another proof of the failure of woman suffrage in the model 
‘Suffrage State of Colorado, and refutes beyond any possibility 
of controversy the suffragists’ claims. 

Much has been said by suffragists about the recall of a mayor 
in Seattle—who has since been renominated and elected—ané 
the abolishing of the Barbary Coast at San Francisco. Mayor 
Harper was recalled at Los Angeles about four years before 
women voted, on account of not enforcing the law against vice, 
and more than 50 cities in the country have abolished segre- 
gated vice districts in the past two years. Los Angeles abol- 
ished their segregated vice district about six years before 
women had the ballot, but it took Denver nearly 20 years after 
women voted to do away with its segregated vice district. 


Helen M. Forster, in Los Angeles Times, November 7, 1913, 
under head of Woman Lectures Women,” commends Senator 
Works for daring to call attention to the neglect of citizenship 
by women voters, which, she says, are facts backed up by data 
and registration lists. 

Denyer Post, October 17, 1913, report of Mrs. Stewart Walling 
and Dr. Elizabeth Cassidy: Colorado reformatory rotten. 
Nothing but filth and graft found at Buena Vista. Merely a 
preparatory school for the penitentiary. The reformatory, sub- 
merged in politics, is a monument to graft. ignorance, stupidity, 
extravagance, and mismanagement. Building so infested with 
vermin that only fire could purify it. : 

The Daily News, of Denver. of October 13, 1913, says the 
Rey. A. E. Shattuck, of Grand Junction, has stirred up the 
animals in fine shape, by a public denunciation of conditions 
which he alleges exists in Grand Junction. Colo. 

Here are a few of the opinions he expresses: 

Lawiessness is pronounced among us. 

Illicit liquor selling is notorious. 

gambling joints are in full swing. 

Boys and girls roam our streets late at night in unrestrained viola- 
tion of the curfew ordinance. (The mothers are possibly away from 


home attending to political affairs.) 
Officials who hate unjust gain we need. 


I believe that you will all agree with me that the main object 
of voting is to register the will of the majority, that it may be 
crystalized into the law of the land, and that any propaganda 
that tends to and does, in some instances, defeat the will of the 
majority is inimical to our form of government. 

I think, from the instances cited, I have shown beyond ques- 
tion that women when given the ballot do not, and from their 
physical organization can never, vote as generally as men, how- 
ever much she may desire to do so, on account of her duty of 
motherhood. When a man votes in a male-suffrage State, 
his vote counts one, but in a woman-suffrage State, unless his 
wife votes, his vote only counts one-half. If a single man, if 
the women of his class do not vote as generally as men of his 
class and opinions, his vote is of less effect than if women were 
not enfranchised. The fact that the different classes of women 
do not yote in so large a proportion as men of the different 
classes in the suffrage States tends to, and in many instances 
does, defeat the will of the majority, and no canse can be just 
or right that defeats the will of the majority. Woman's failure 
to vote as generally as men, where they have been given the 
ballot, in many cases causes laws to be enacted that are the 
will of the minority; and that is one of the great injustices of 
woman suffrage, for the laws made by minorities are injurious 
to our free institutions. 

As an illustration, in San Francisco County, Cal., where the 
sentiment was not favorable to woman suffrage, only 355 per 
cent of the men and women over 21 years of age voted for 
President November 5, 1912. while in Los Angeles County, Cal, 
which had, in 1910, 346.158 men and women over 21 years 
of age, which gave a large majority for woman suffrage, 48.5 
per cent of the men and women of voting age voted for Presi- 
dent in November, 1912. The vote for Wilson in San Francisco 
County, which bad in 1910, 297,269 men and women over 21 
years of age, was 48.965; Roosevelt, 38.610; Debs, 15.354. Had 
48.5 per cent of the men and women in San Francisco County 
voted, as did in Los Angeles County, there would have been 
cast 144,175 votes for the presidential candidates instead of 
105.646, the actual number cast; and if 144,175 votes had been 
cast in the same proportion as the 105,646 votes were cast. Wil- 
son would have received 18,288 more votes than he did and 
Roosevelt 14.478 more. And instead of Roosvelet carrying Cali- 
fornia by 174 votes Wilson would have had the State by 8,636 
plurality. 

Forty-three per cent of the men and women over 21 years of 
age, exclusive of Japanese and Chinese, voted in California 
November 5, 1912. In our big cities, where the liquor interests 
are large, in elections on the liquor question the saloons, brewer- 
fes, hotels, and cafés that sell liquors. property owners who rent 
property to such interests, all allied trades and business, as 
well as gamblers, and so forth. see that their women go to the 
polls on election day nearly as a unit, besides inducing their 
women friends to vote, it being to their interests financially to 
yote, while women who have no monetary interest in the election 
fail to vote as generally as men of their class and opinions do 
vote. So the will of the majority in such an election may often 
be defeated, and the liquor interests win, while if men alone 
voted the saloons might be abolished. As an instance, in Los 
Angeles, as before mentioned, when men alone voted on local 
option, the saloons won by nearly 2 to 1, while with women 
voting the saloons won by nearly 3 to 1. The same applies 
to any political machine that seeks to gain ascendency for graft, 
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organized socialism, and so forth, that really want to gain an 
advantage and defeat the will of the majority. 

But if women could ever vote as generally as men, there 
would be little or no change in our laws. for even if a wife once 
in a while yoted in opposition to her husband and canceled his 
vote—in which event the family would have no voice in the laws 
at all—the final result of the whole vote would rarely be 
changed, and we would have the absurd spectacle of having two 
people doing what one alone could accomplish as well and save 
all the effort expended in the study of politics by women and 
the enormous expense of doubling the election cost. 


Taxation in the District of Columbia. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. BEN JOHNSON, 


OF KENTUCKY. 
Is tre Howse or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Tuesday, May 12, 1914. 
On the bill (H. R. 12873) relating to the assessment for taxation of 
real estate in the District of Columbia, and for other purposes. 
Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Mr. Speaker, I wish to address 
myself to House bill No. 12873, which was introduced by Mr. 
GEORGE, of New York, on February 3, 1914. The title of the bill 
is as follows: 


A bill relating to the assessment of real property in the District of 
Columbia. 


The bill, as shown by its title and by its provisions as well, 
related solely to the taxation of real estate. It may be well to 
state here that Mr. George, the author of the bill, is an advocate 
of the single-tax theory, to which his distinguished father, 
Henry George, gave such an impetus that it has gone all over 
the civilized world. A majority of the committee, myself in- 
cluded, did not share Mr. Georcr’s views as to taxation; in fact, 
we differed in Hur views very extremely. Mr. Georce and the 
others upon the committee who agreed with him in his views 
of taxing real estate only, took issue with those of us who believe 
that all property, both real and personal, should be taxed. 
Those of the committee who entertained the latter views were 
in the majority of the committee; and, in consequence, prevailed 
in the committee in an endeavor to so amend the original bill as 
to have it embrace real estate as well as personal property, both 
tangible and intangible, the latter class including stocks, bonds, 
promissory notes, annuities, and all evidences of indebtedness. 

The bill was reported from the committee to the House with 
the proposed amendments. No sooner had the bill come up for 
action; in fact, just so soon as the very first two lines of the 
bill had been read by the Clerk of the House, Mr. Crosser, of 
Ohio, addressed the Chair, was recognized. and offered a substi- 
tute for the original bill and the amendments thereto which the 
committee had reported, those amendments being the ones which 
looked to the taxation of all kinds of property, including stocks, 
bonds, promissory notes, and so forth. The substitute which 
Mr. Crosser offered exempted this latter class of property from 
taxation entirely. Thereupon I offered an amendment to the 
Crosser substitute. My amendment reads as follows: 

Amend the substitute offered by the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
Crosser] by striking out all of the substitute after the word “ That,” 
which first appears therein, and insert in lien thereof the following: 
“There is hereby levied and Imposed upon all taxable real estate in the 
Distriet of Columbia an annual tax equal in rate to that which is now 
or which hereafter may be levied or imposed by Congress upon tangible 
personal property in the District of Columbia; and the same rate of 
taxation is hereby levied and imposed upon all intangible personal prop- 
erty in the District of Columbia which would be taxable under existing 
law were it tangible personal property. including moneys, credits, ac- 
counts, shares of stocks, bonds, annuities, and all other evidences of 
indebtedness. Al! laws which are now in force or which may hereafter 
be put In force in the District of Columbia governing or affecting the 
listing, return, or assessment of tangible personal property and the col- 
lection of tax thereon, and the penalties for failure relative to the list- 
ing, return, assessment, or collection of taxes relative thereto are hereby 
made applicable to intangible property. Hereafter all real estate in the 
District of Columbia shall be assessed annually at its real and true 
value. However, nothing herein shall be construed as to change the 
present manner of taxing banks, trust companies, lighting, heating, and 
ee companies, except that all real estate owned by any of 
said companies shal! be assessed annually and taxed as of its real and 
true value. Neither shall anything herein be so constructed as to levy or 
impose any tax upon shares of the capital stock of any corporation 
which pays to the District of Columbia the required tax upon all of the 
property represented — its i pes stock, or which corporation pays 
axes to the District of Columbia as provided by law upon its earnin 
or receipts. In addition to the real estate which is now exempted by 


law from taxation in the District of Columbia there shall also be ex- 
empted from taxation every parsonage and rectory owned by a religious 
congregation or organization while it is used by its pastor, preacher, 
minister, or rabbi as a residence; and, in addition thereto, there shall 
be exempt from taxation in said District $500 of the val 


ue of 


dwelling house occupied by the owner thereof as a residence; and, in 


lieu of the existing mg age as to personal property, there shall be 
exempt from taxation $5 worth of any kind of personal property 
(tangible or intangible) which any person may own. The word 

son’ as used in the next preceding. sentence shall not apply to ny firm 
copartnership, or corporation. All bonds issued either by the nited 
State or by the District of Columbia are hereby exempted from the pay- 
ment of tax to the District of Columbia. The assessment of real estate 
shall be commenced not later than the first Monday in November and 
concluded by the last day of February in each year. The words real 
estate’ as herein used, in addition to their ordinary meaning, shall in- 
clude any right of way over or right of occupany of the land of another. 
The words real and true value’ as herein used shall be construed to 
mean the fair cash value of the property, or the equivalent thereof, esti- 
mated at the ae it would bring at a fair, voluntary sale without 
regard to conflicting claims of title. Personal property of every de- 
scription shall be assessed as of the 1st day of July in each year. All 
real estate in the District of Columbia subject to taxation shall be as- 
sessed and its taxable value and status determined as of the Ist day 
of January of each year for purposes of taxation for the fiscal year 
beginning the ist day of July following. This act shall become effec- 
tive on uly 1 next after its final passage, and all laws or parts of 
laws inconsistent or in anywise in conflict herewith are hereby repealed 
to the extent to which they may be inconsistent or in conflict herewith.” 

It will be noticed that my amendment struck out all of the 
Crosser substitute except the first word thereof, which was the 
word “That.” When that word was added to my amendment 
it became a complete amendment to the original George bill. 
My amendment was adopted yesterday afternoon, At that point 
the House adjourned until noon to-day. Upon the assembling 
of the House to-day the bill came up as unfinished business, 
The first vote taken was upon the substitution of my amend- 
ment for the original George bill. This motion was lost. ‘There 
were 132 who voted for it, while 164 voted against it, thus dem- 
onstrating that those who are in favor of exempting from taxa- 
tion that class of property which constitutes the greater portion 
of the fortune of the millionaire were in the majority. Upon 
the defeat of my amendment a vote upon ordering the origi- 
nal George bill, divested of all the proposed amendments, to 
a “third reading” was the next step in order. As there was 
then nothing left before the House for consideration except the 
original George bill, which dealt solely and entirely with the 
taxation of land and not of personal property of any sort, most 
of us who were in favor of taxing tangible personal property as 
well as that class of wealth which includes stocks, bonds, notes, 
and so forth, voted against ordering the bill to its “ third read- 
ing,” and the “third reading” was refused. This defeated the 
bill beyond resurrection. 

Of the 131 Members who voted to tax stocks and bonds 112 
are Democrats, and 19 are Republicans. Of the 164 who voted 
that stocks and bonds might escape taxation 84 are Democrats 
and 80 are Republicans. But of the Democrats who voted to 
let this class of property escape taxation a great number of 
them come from the adjoining States of Pennsylvania, Maryland, 
and Virginia, and from the large cities, notably Chicago and 
New York. 

That is a concise history of the bill from its inception to de- 
feat. A 

Now, Mr. Speaker, I wish to make some comment upon the 
merits of the bill and the proposed amendments thereto. 

Under existing law the people of the United -States, no mat- 
ter where they reside, are compelled to participate in paying 
one-half of the expenses of the city of Washington, notwith- 
standing the fact that they have another tax upon them to 
support the Federal Government at Washington in all its 
branches and departments. 

It costs about $13.000,000 every year to pay the expenses of 
the city of Washington. This amount is nearly double whut it 
annually costs to run the whole government of the State of 
Kentucky, notwithstanding that the entire District of Columbia 
is smaller than the smallest county in Kentucky. 

The second section of the George bill was the most objection- 
able part of that measure. That section is as follows: 


Src. 2. That upon the assessed value of all real estate the Commis- 
sioners of the District of Columbia shall hereafter annually levy a tax 
of such per cent as shall, with other revenues of said District, be suf- 
ficient to pay the portion to be borne by said District of the estimated 
expenses of the government thereof for the ensuing fiscal year and to 
satisfy the portion to be 3 pat by said District of any debts thereof. 
Said tax rate shall be fixed by the said commissioners on or before the 
16th day of October of each year for the ensuing fiscal year. If the 
commissioners shall neglect to fix sald tax rate on or before said date, 
the tax rate for the preceding year shall be the rate of taxation for 
the ensuing year, to all intents and purposes the same as if fixed by the 
commissioners. 


From that section it will be clearly seen that there is provi- 
sion made to raise only so much revenue as will pay the “ por- 
tion” which the District of Columbia must pay. That “portion” 
is one-half. 

The same section of the George bill provides that the Com- 
missioners of the District of Columbia shall not make a levy 
for a greater rate of taxation than will pay that “portion” 
(one-half), no matter how small and insignificant that rate 
might be. The Commissioners of the District of Columbia, 
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under the law, must be residents of the District of Columbia. 
They must be from amongst the general public of the District 
of Columbia. If these commissioners were to leyy a tax rate 
greater than necessary to raise only one-half of the amount 
needed they would be ostracized by those from whose midst 
they came, and with whom they must daily associate while 
they are commissioners, and to whom they must return when 
they retire from office, It must be borne in mind that if the 
commissioners failed to collect by local taxation more than one- 
half of the amount required for the expenses of the city the 
other half must be paid by the people of the United States. It 
would be easy for the commissioners, by the provisions of the 
George bill, to collect only one half from their daily associates 
and have the other half paid by strangers. The commissioners 
are only human; and, in all human probability, would accept the 
opportunity offered by the George bill to collect only one half 
from their own people and the other half from the people in 
Kentucky and in the other States. 

Under the present law property in the District of Columbia 
is taxable at the rate of $1.50 upon each $100 worth of property 
as it is assessed. However, real estate is taxed at only two- 
thirds of its value. This reduces the rate to $1 a hundred on 
real estate, provided it is assessed at two-thirds of its real 
value. But this is seldom done in assessing business property, 
is never done in assessing the “mansions” in the fashionable 
quarters; but the humble home is nearly always assessed at as 
much as it will sell for, and frequent], for more. 

It is contended by me and many other Members who have the 
interests of our constituents at heart that the people of the 
city of Washington should pay a “reasonable” rate of taxa- 
tion upon their property, and that they should not be deliber- 
ately underassessed in order that they may fall short of having 
money enough to run the municipal government, and then ask 
that the people out in the States who never see Washington 
shall be additionally taxed for their benefit. 

If property were “ reasonably ” assessed and taxed in Wash- 
ington, the revenues would be all they would need. Conse- 
quently, they must keep down either the rate or the assessed 
values in order to avoid raising more revenue than the one-half 
with which they are now permitted to escape. Under the plan 
set out in the second section of the George bill the revenue 
collected would never exceed one-half of the total umount 
required. ‘Therefore, if that section of the George bill had 
become law. the rate of taxation would have become less and 
less each year as the value of the property increased. The rate 
of taxation is, as I have said, now fixed by law. However, the 
same end can be accomplished by reducing the assessed value 
instead of reducing the rate. It is generally charged here that 
this is done, and that real estate in some sections of the city 
is assessed at 40 cents or less on the dollar. Even with all this, 
the taxes collected in Washington last year when added to the 
one-half paid by the people of the States amounted to a million 
and a third dollars more than was needed. But it is even 
charged that all the taxes which are levied and which could be 
collected are purposely not collected. Only a few weeks ago 
a back-tax collector here told me that he then had in his district 
thousands of dollars in uncollected taxes which he said was 
easy of collection, but that a superior officer would not permit 
either him or any of his associates to collect. 

If Washington real estate were “reasonably” assessed and 
the taxes collected and she then fell short of her needs, I haye 
no doubt all the country would be willing to come to her rescue 
in order that the Nation’s Capital might be a “ city beautiful”; 
but I, for one, can not come to believe that Washington should 
be underassessed for no other purpose than to have the people 
back in the States pay a heavier tax in order that Washington 
people may pay a lesser tax—a tax smaller than the people of 
other cities of approximately like size pay. 

I have here a list of 40 cities in the United States. Opposite 
the name of each city I will put its rate of taxation, beginning 
with the city which has the smallest rate, and go on down the 
list, naming the cities in order as the rate of taxation increases, 
as follows: s 


I R 300 cap pe E E ees AN 
Philadelphia, on thoil Sina „%“] 
St. Louis, on the $100_...-.--.-__ 
Pittsburgh, on the $100__.__.-.____ 
Cincinnati, on the 8100— 


$1. 00 
1 


New Orleans, on the 8100 
Milwaukee, on the 8100— 
St. Paul, on the 5100 


Spri 
Brooklyn, on the $100. 
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New Haven, on the $100 : £: 


Baltimore, on the $100 
Detroit, on the $100 
Camden, on the 8100 
Syracuse, on the $100_______ 
Trenton, on the $100______ 
Lynn (Mass., on the $100 
New Bedford. on the $100_ 
Newark, on the 8100. 
een. ease 
Cambridge, on the 810 ioe 
Providence, on the $100___ 
Jersey City, on the 8100 
Grand Rapids, on the $100_ 
een x er Se Pe 
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Moines, on the $100____--__ 
Buffalo, on the 8100 
Charleston (S. C.), on the $100 —_ 

And yet, after a showing of that kind, which places Washing- 
ton as the least taxed of them all, there come those here to-day 
and defend Washington's millionaires from paying tax on their 
wealth, 

The general average paid by the 40 cities which I have just 
named is $1.90 on each $100 worth of property, yet Washington 
complains of being overtaxed when she pays only a dollar on 
the hundred. 

Under the original George bill the Commissioners of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia could have reduced the rate upon real estate 
from that which I have just shown is the lowest rate in the coun- 
try. If the George bill had become law, we would have had one 
rate upon real estate—the one fixed by the Commissioners of the 
District of Columbia—and another rate upon tangible personal 
property—the one fixed by law, $1.50 a $100—while intangible 
personal property such as stocks, bonds, notes. and so forth, 
would have gone untaxed. Uniformity is the fundamental prin- 
ciple of taxatiou. The farms, which comprise the estate of most 
Americans, should not, in my opinion, bear the burden of taxation 
while stocks, bonds, notes, and so forth, which comprise the bulk 
of the fortunes of the rich, should escape taxation altogether. 
Just so long as I am a representative of the people so long shall 
I resist the proposition that those who till the soil shall bear all 
the burdens of taxation. 

Under the present law in the District of Columbia stocks and 
bonds bear no tax. If the George bill bad passed, that law 
would have continued in force. If the amendment which I 
offered, and which was defeated by only 32 votes, had become 
the law, stocks and bonds would have been taxed, and perhaps 
Washington would no longer be styled the “ Haven of the tax 
dodger,” and perhaps the farmer, the laborer, the mechanic, the 
clerk, the school-teacher, the school child in Kentucky would 
escape a tax levied upon them to pay all the taxes in Washing- 
ton which the owners of the property here are suffered not 
to pay. 

Two years ago the committee of which I am chairman made 
an exhaustive inquiry into tax conditions in Washington, and 
found that the houses and lots here were worth, according to 
the information gotten by us, about $744.000,000, but were 
assessed at only about $330,000,000, or at $410,000,000 less than 
they were worth. 

A local real estate concern—the most prominent of them all 
admits that even the value of $744.000,000 is too small, and says 
that the real value is $1.210,000,000. 

I have before me a clipping from the Evening Star of last 
Friday, May 8. In that I notice this language: 

The first pro tion h its foundation th J. 

1912 that there were $744,000,000 of tasable rarity: maiaa Wag. 

ington in that year, estimated on the full valuation basis as “ full valu- 

suan a understood throughout the United States in the assessments of 
c le 

I also find this in that newspaper clipping: 

The G taxati t of 1912 all that “ r 
the District of Columbia is assessed $414 000,000 below its true value. 
the true value being $744,000,000, while the assessment is only 
$330.000,000.” 

Two years ago the District Committee made a report, and in 
that report it is stated that the real, true value of the real 
estate in the District of Columbia is $744,000,000. Upon that 
statement the local newspapers have thrown a fit every time it 
is mentioned, and the statement that real estate is undervalued 
for assessment purposes $414,000,000 has been hooted at as 
being a most ridiculous and preposterous one. 

I happen to have in my hand a little pamphlet, or brochure 
entitled “Story of the Heights.” It deals with Massachusetts 
Avenue Heights, and on page 23 of that statement, issued by 
the Thomas J. Fisher Real Estate Co., is this wonderful state- 
ment: 


Real estate—the basis of all solid wealth—offers a wonderful profit 
in Washington. It never can shrink in value unless the Nation shrinks, 
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It is not like stocks and bonds and other securities. In 1903, according 
to Moody's nas eee the stocks of this country dropped $3,000,000,000 3 
7890600 00 rank 87,000, 000,000; in 1910 (last year) they went o 


Now, will you plense listen to this further statement? 

During the past 30 years, according to the Manufacturer's Record, 
of Baltimore, the vaine of Washington real estate never halted, but 
increased from $200,000,000 to $1,210,000,000. 


We must take it for granted that every statement made in 
this pamphlet is true. It is issued by the Thomas J. Fisher Real 
Estate Co., as I have said, and its president but little more than 
a year ago was one of those who, out of righteous indigna- 
tion (2), brought to the attention of the Commissioners of 
the District of Columbia the assertion that a local insurance 
company was issuing literature to the public which was not 
exactly accurate in every particular. I therefore take it for 
granted that the president of this institution, who raised that 
question with the Commissioners of the District of Columbia 
and caused an exhaustive examination to be made, is not 
going to permit to go out from his company a statement like 
that unless it be literally true. This pamphlet, or brochure. 
which I have, is quite an interesting document. On page 6 
is a picture, not of the residence or of the house, but of 
the “mansion” of Senator George S. Nixon, of Nevada. 
Upon the other side, on page 7, we have the picture of the 
“mansion” of United States Senator Francis G. NEWLANDS, of 
Nevada, adjoining these heights. Upon the next page we have 
the mansion“ of Mr. Charles C. Glover, president of the Riggs 
National Bank, On the next page we have a picture of the 
handsome “ mansion” of “ Mr. John R. McLean, of Cincinnati.” 
Over on page 11 we have the picture of the extensive grounds 
and the “mansion” of Charles J. Bell, president of the American 
Security and Trust Co. Then on page 12 we find this language: 
f Massachusetts Avenue and adjoining the 
heights on 5 are the grounds of the Protestant Episcopal 
schools, 


Perhaps that is offered as an inducement for people to buy 
property out there, but they fail to say that there never has 
been a student in that institution and there is not one now. 

Then I find on page 13 of this very interesting little docu- 
ment this language: 

Sheridan Circle— 

That is the place out here on Massachusetts Avenue where 
they have a statue of Gen. Sheridan on a horse that looks as if 
he were dying with a sudden attack of the botts— 


Sheridan Circle is the social center of Washington and Washington 
is the social center of the Nation. The truth of both statements is 
well known. Scores of successful Americans, whose individual fortunes 
range from ten to one hundred millions of dollars, within the last five 
years have built mansions along Massachusetts Avenue and around its 
newest and most attractive circle, And they still are coming; the flow 

rdly has un. 
ey ts 8 of January 29, 1911. the New York Times in a Washing- 
ton dispatch headed, “Is Washington cornering our multimillionaires? 
Remarkable growth. of a colony whose wealthy recruits come from all 
parts of the country to the Nation's Capital,” said: 

“The pioneers of the milllonaire colony bere were the late Thomas 
F. Walsh, John R. McLean, the Leiters, and Mrs. A. rney. In 
the building up of Sheridan Circle as the real social center of Wasbing- 
ton much is due to Mrs. Barney, who built her beautiful studio house 
there—an art marvel, Now the entire circle is marked by an imposing 
row of marble mansions. Around Sheridan Circle the bonanza kings 
have spread their palace tents—the Hennen Jenningses, the Norman 
Williamses, and others.” 

The panoramic view given in this booklet shows Sheridan Circle in 
its rare residential beauty with the heights close by, toward which 
homes of equal magnificence are buiiding. Soon the block or two of 
intervening space will fill with contemplated mansions for which most 
of it already has been bought at prices five times greater than will 
be asked at the start for more elevated and better sites on the heights. 
There the kings of wealth soon must raise their modern laces and 

rocecd along the royal avenue of their desire. Owing to this pressure 
or sites to the northwest the District of Columbia Commissioners on 
January 25. 1911, commenced the necessary condemnation proceedings 
to open Massachusetts Avenue its full width to the District line, more 
than 2 miles beyond Massachusetts Avenue Heights. 


Coming to page 19, Mr. Speaker, I find this: 


Many great fortunes have been made in the rise of its real estate 
by its citizens and a few outside investors familiar with its marvelous 
jumps in value due to the city's stead 1 1 of the country's 
men of colossal fortunes and the very ited area available for their 


magnificent and rival homes, 

The fortunes of the people who already have sought rest in a life 
of elegance and ease in t city by the Potomac are conservatively 
estimated at one thousand millions of dollars, d more came last 


year than ever before, 
= + * $ $ $ $ 


From The Hub“ have come the Larz Andersons, the Weekes, and 
others. Among the New Yorkers are the John Hays Hammonds, the 
Perry Belmonts, the Robert Roosevelts, the Durye the George W. 
Vnuderhilts, and the Oliver Cromwells; from Chicago have come the 
Leiters. the Pullmans, the Manns. Mrs. Robert Hitt, Mrs. Potter Pal- 
mer. and Mrs. Marshall Field; from Cleveland the William J. Board- 
mans; from Pittsburgh, George F. Westinghouse; from Colorado the 
Thomas F, Walshes; from Pennsylvania the Scott Townsends; from 
West Virginia the Stephen B. Elkinses, and dozens of others to swell 
the host of multimillionaires who for the most part have built their 


Aladdinlike homes along Massachusetts Avenue, 


increasing in 


Another ie. of Washington millionaire constanti 
— = z e Representative and senatorial millionaire who after a 


b rarely leaves it. They, too, have magnificent homes 
and are lavish entertainers. Of this type are Senator pu Pont, of 
Delaware; Senators Nixon and NEWLANDS, of Nevada; and almost the 
whole roll cail of the upper House. ‘The Senator ranks next to the 
Cabinet officer and often socially more important. Cabinet officers, 
judges, higher Government officials, and members of the diplomatic 
corps are also home builders in Washington, Franklin MacVeagh, Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, being the most recent addition to this hav- 
ing just completed his palatial residence. 

Mr. PAYNE. May I ask the gentleman if that is an adver- 
tising circular of some real-estate boomer? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. That is an advertising circular 
of a real-estate corporation whose president rose in your midst 
a little over a year ago and said nothing else than that no 
advertising schemes should go forth from the city of Washing- 
ton unless they be absolutely true. 

Mr. PAYNE. And the gentleman brings that in as evidence 
of the value of an official report here? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. I bring it here as a statement 
from a paper published in Baltimore, which I think is an au- 
thority upon the subject, which says that in the last 80 years 
the values of real estate in Washington have increased from 
$200,000,000 to $1,200,000,000. 

I have here a map issued by this same real estate company 
showing the Massachusetts Heights section with the prices at- 
tached. The assessment shows that those properties are as- 
sessed for one-fourth and one-sixth, even, of what is asked for 
the lots shown upon this map. 

Whenever we have “a hearing” relative to the school-teachers 
no man ever hears the masculine gender mentioned in the 
committee room. Everybody who appears before the com- 
mittee on the part of the schools speaks of the “poor school 
marm,” the female teacher of the schools. You would never 
suspect that there is a man in the whole school system. Just as 
soon as this bill or any other bill of a similar character comes 
before the House for consideration, then you begin to hear of 
“the poor widow.” y 

Let me invite your attention to a very anomalous situation 
now staring us in the face. Here are Members of the Honse, 
here are members of the District Committee, who take this 
peculiar and, to me, inexplicable position that all intangible 
property should escape taxation because, perchance, some poor 
widow might be overtaxed, or because somebody with his or 
her little savings in a savings bank would, under the original 
bill, be taxed. Bear in mind I have provided an exemption to 
the extent of $500 in favor of this class. But only a few days 
ago there came before the committee a man by the name of 
George Horning, who is the “king bee” of all the loan sharks 
in the District of Columbia, who stated before that committee 
that he had $250,000 loaned out to smali borrowers at 36 per cent 
a year. There were men—and they will appear in a little while 
upon the floor of this House—urging an increase in the rate of 
interest for that man, and to-day they are here asking that that 
man’s $250,000 in securities shall escape taxation, But I say 
that the man who has $250,000 loaned out at a rate of interest 
which brings him in return an annual compensation for his 
money greater than the President's salary ought, at least, to pay 
tax upon the notes which he holds. I say that any other posi- 
tion is indefensible. To ask in one breath that this man’s 
already extortionate rate of interest may be increased, and to 
demand in the next that he shall escape taxation entirely upon 
that $250,000 is too much for my conscience, 

Mr. Speaker. threats have gone forth from Washington that I 
must be defeated for reelection to Congress because of my views 
upon these questions. This bill makes but another occasion 
upon which I freely give expression to my views concerning 
taxation. 

If the people whom I have striven so hard to serve are of the 
opinion that my views are inimical to their interests, and that 
some one other than myself will and can serve them more faith- 
fully and more efficiently than I have done, I can offer no com- 
plaint if they select another to serve them in my stead. 

But if they believe. that another will serve the rich tax- 
dodgers of Washington where I will not, and if they want the 
Kentuckian served instead of the Washingtonian, then I shall 
expect their hearty approval. 

I am in possession of certain and positive information that 
influences from outside even Kentucky have been brought to 
bear in order to bring out opposition to me. I can not believe 
that the people in the fourth congressional district of Kentucky 
will quietly submit to this insolent outside attempt to dictate to 
them who their Representative in Congress shall be. Should 


they submit to this outside dictation they would lose their own 
independence and cease to be freemen; but, instead, become the 
unsuspecting tools of “ outside interests.” 

This I know Kentuckians will never knowingly do. 
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The Duty of the Government in Proteeting Marine Sea Food 
Life and Developing It. 


IXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD W. TOWNSEND, 


OF NEW JERSBY, 
IN tHe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Monday, May 18, 1914. 


Mr. TOWNSEND. Mr. Speaker, under unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp, I insert an address of Hon, 
J. CHARLES Linruicum, at the sixth annual convention of the 
National Association of Shellfish Commissioners, at Hotel Ru- 
dolf, Atlantic City, N. J., Friday afternoon, May 8, 1914. The 
address is as follows: 


[Address of Hon. J. CHARLES LINTHICUM at the sixth annual conven- 
tion of the National Association of Shellfish Commissioners, at Hotel 
Rudolf, Atlantic City, N. J., Friday afternoon, May 8, 1914.) 


THE DUTY OF THE GOVERNMENT IN PROTECTING MARINE SEA-FOOD LIFE 
AND DEVELOPING IT. 

Mr. President, ladies, and gentlemen, I welcome this oppor- 
tunity to appear before your association at this convention, 
for I realize that those interested in the work in which many 
of you gentlemen are engaged are the people who have given 
the closest attention and study to the problems relating to or 
affecting our marine life. I am sure, therefore, that in the 
light of your experience and study you have been convinced 
of the necessity for its protection and the wisdom and economy 
in its development, The object lessons on this subject with 
which I have been favored have given me certain definite ideas 
as to the obligations of the American people in the premises, 
and these force me to the conclusion that it is not only the 
duty of our Federal Government to protect our sea-food life, 
but that it is equally as important that we should extend na- 
tional aid in its development along even wider and more diverse 
lines than those already followed. 

IMPORTANCE OF SEA FOOD IN OUR DIET. 

To many who have given little or no thought to the subject it 
may come as a surprise when I tell you that of our estimated 
population of 98,000,000 people in this country at least 3,000,000 
may be safely said to derive their living from pursuits or busi- 
ness relating directly or indirectly to our sea-food life. Con- 
sider for a moment this vast number, and it will occur to you 
that they constitute an army more numerous than all those 
engaged in our Civil War. Then pause to consider the millions 
of people to whose diet the work of these 3,000,000 contribute 
and you will have some idea of the vast extent of this subject. 

In the United States alone are approximately 16,000,000 peo- 
ple affiliated with the Catholic Church. Of this number prac- 
tically all substitute in place of meat a diet of fish on Friday. 
It will be seen from these figures, therefore, that a large 
percentage of the American people are interested in fish as 
food, and this percentage has been perceptibly increased dur- 
ing late years by reason of the fact that, owing to the steadily 
advancing prices of meat, fish as a staple article of diet is be- 
coming more and more popular. I refer specifically to fish 
because it is one kind of marine food that is consumed in almost 
unvarying amounts the entire year around. For this reason it 
presents itself at once as the principal subject for observation 
and discussion. 

CONSERVATION OF OUR FOOD FISH, 

Waste almost criminal in its character has distinguished the 
American people in the treatment of their food fish. A century 
ago the waters of almost every flowing stream in our country 
were alive with a variety of fish whose flesh offered delicious 
edible nourishment. Little more than a hundred years have 
passed and we are beginning to suffer the consequence of our 
profligacy toward this valuable gift of nature. The run of fish 
in our rivers has decreased from 20 to 80 per cent, and in 
some rivers they are on the verge of extermination. Even in 
those estuaries of the ocean whose supplies of marine life 
seemed inexhaustible this depletion is nearly on a par with 
that which has taken place in our rivers. That this depletion 
foreshadows eventual extinction is only too plainly apparent. 
The necessity for immediate conservation is upon us, and those 
who have given attention and study to the subject have been 
brought to realize that no measure can be enacted fully pro- 
tective unless it be one of national scope. The great estuaries 
of the ocean and the waters which empty into them flow within 
the jurisdiction of two or more States; hence any effort to con- 
trol these waters through the laws of one State alone is insuffi- 
cient to meet the requirements of the situation. 


Realizing this, it was my privilege to introduce in the House 
of Representatives two measures designed to correct existing 
abuses and to conserve the supply of food fish which frequent 
our interstate waters: These measures were prepared after con- 
sultation with the Federal Bureau of Fisheries, after having 
definitely determined the principal conditions needing correc- 
tion, after deciding upon a remedy best adapted to cover those 
conditions, after securing the opinion of the law officer of the 
department of the Government that would be charged with the 
administration of the law as to the probable constitutionality 
of the measures. It is these measures that I shall attempt to 
explain to you this afternoon. 

In my examination of the subject I found that some of the 
Prin ipal causes of the wanton destruction of our food fish was 
the lack of regulation of the fishing seasons; the use, without 
regulation, of gill and line nets; the setting, without restriction, 
of pound nets; the use of food fish in the manufacture of oil 
and fertilizer. The abuses enumerated are all to be found 
exempliued in the waters of the Chesapeake Basin, and inas- 
much as I am more familiar with those waters than others, for 
the purpose of these remarks I shall chiefly take for illustra- 
tion cor litions found there. The abuses which I mention or 
shall have occasion to refer to, however, are by no means con- 
fined to the waters of the Chesapeake Basin. We find them, 
with slight variations, along the California coast, along the coast 
of Alaska, along the New England coast, along the waters of 
Long Island Sound, along our southern coast, and in the Gulf 
of Mexico. In fact, so prevalent and widespread are they that 
they make this a national problem. 

Let me ake plain at the outset of these remarks that my 
interest in the subject is not from the viewpoint of the fisher- 
man-sportsman. I am not a member of any game or sports- 
men’s club, and I do not recall that within the past 15 years 
I have caught a fish or attempted to catch one. My whole 
interest in the question is from the side of the consumer and 
the commercial fisherman. To me it is purely an economic 
proposition. My study of the subject has brought clearly to me 
the realization that unless we institute some radical change in 
our present policy but a few years will intervene between now 
and the day when the fish-consuming public will be entirely 
deprived of one of its important sources of food and the com- 
mercial fisherman will find his business has vanished. 


USE OF FOOD FISH FOR FERTILIZER AND OIL, 


The first measure I introduced was one to prevent the inter- 
state transportation of fish, or products or compounds thereof, 
when intended to be used for fertilizer or oil, or in the manufac- 
ture of fertilizer or oil: 

Under this bill it is made unlawful for any person to ship, or 
offer to ship, from one State into another, or from this country 
to a foreign country, any fertilizer or oil composed in whole or 
in part of fish other than menhaden, which are sometimes known 
as pogies, fatbacks, mossbunkers, and such other fish as sharks, 
dogfish, skates, rays, sea robins, and sculpins. It will not apply 
to parts of food fish when such parts are merely the by-prod- 
ucts of some industry. The law provides means by which it 
may be enforced and imposes penalties for its violation. It 
authorizes the Secretary of Commerce to promulgate such rules 
and regulations as may be necessary to carry it into effect. 

The use of food fish in the manufacture of fertilizer and oil 
is one of the evils that has sprung up in connection with the 
fishing industry. I understand that the use of food fish in 
the manufacture of fertilizer and oil is not confined to any par- 
ticular locality along our Atlantic or Pacific seaboard, but that 
conditions are peculiarly serious and aggravated in the Chesa- 
peake. For instance, in the Chesapeake Basin, boats from the 
fish-fertilizer factories of Virginia hover near the fishing fleets 
and purchase for cash large quantities of herring, which, as 
you gentlemen know, are a perfectly good food fish. According 
to evidence produced at the hearing on my bill it was shown 
that the fertilizer-factory boats so dominate the ishermen that 
the latter are afraid to sell to others, as a result of which in 
some sections the fertilizer-factory boats enjoy a complete 
monopoly of the market. Under this monopoly they are able 
to purchase herring for less than they are offered others, and, 
indeed, so completely do the fertilizer boats control the market 
that the fishermen are compelled to decline to sell their fish to 
individual consumers or to boats sent out by the packing houses 
who wish to purchase and pack for food purposes. One in- 
stance was developed at the hearing where representatives of a 
fish-packing house were refused fish by the fishermen although 
they offered 50 cents more per barrel than was being paid these 
same fishermen by the fertilizer boats. 

Such a condition may seem almost incredible at first glance, 
and I think it so struck the committee of Congress on that 
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occasion. But when you fully understand the situation the 
reason is apparent. 

The fish-fertilizer factories are generally unable to secure 
sufficient fish for their purposes. They are, therefore, always 


willing purchasers. No matter what the state of the market, 
the fertilizer boats are usually prompt purchasers at their fixed 
prices. The boats representing the fish-packing houses, how- 
eyer, purchase only a certain quantity, and when those pur- 
chases are made desire no mores It is but natural that the 
fishermen should prefer to deal with the steady customer, to 
whom he can at all times deliver his catch, rather than with 
one whose purchases are limited. 

Furthermore, I am told that the fish-fertilizer boats go to 
the fishing fleets on their fishing grounds, take off the catch, 
pay cash for it, and sail away, leaving the fishermen to con- 
tinue their harvesting of the waters. 

The use of food fish for fertilizer purposes has resulted in 
intense fishing, an increase in the number of line nets and their 
extension farther into the water, with the consequent effect of 
impeding the fish in their migrations up the river. This whole- 
sale taking has been felt with severity on the upper waters, 
and for example I quote you the case of a firm of old and ex- 
perienced fishermen in the Potomac River, whose catch of 
herring for the entire season of 1913 was less than their catch 
for one day 10 years before. 

Nor is this sacrifice of good food fish confined solely to the 
herring. A representative of the Maryland State Game and 
Fish Protective Association, who visited the Susquchanna Flats, 
reports that he witnessed the purchase by the fertilizer fac- 
tories of scowloads of fish during the entire spring run, and 
upon examination found these boats to contain not only herring 
but quantities of small white and yellow perch and other fish 
mixed in with them. In personal conversation with these 
fishermen they told him that they believed it wrong to catch 
and sell these fish for fertilizer purposes and wished it could 
be stopped by law, that they knew they were injuring them- 
selves by thinking only of the present and giving no thought 
to the future, but while it was lawful and others were doing it 
they would continue to do it also. 

And they will always continue this traffic until our National 
Government steps in and stops them. But if we confine to the 
State in which it originates the fertilizer and oil composed in 
whole or in part of food fish, we will have destroyed a very 
large part of the market of these fish-fertilizer factories, and 
they will be forced to refrain from using food fish in the manu- 
facture of these products. 

The situation in Maryland and Virginia relative to this fish- 
fertilizer question is a peculiar one. In Maryland we have only 
one small fish-fertilizer factory, while in Virginia there are a 
great many. Virginia has laws to prevent the catching of food 
fish in her waters for fertilizer purposes wh‘le we have none. 
The fish-fertilizer people of Virginia therefore send their boats 
to Maryland’s jurisdiction, secure their food fish from our 
waters, and thus evade violation of the Virginia statute. There 
exists in some parts of Virginia, I regret to say, a disposition 
to encourage this evasion of the laws of the Old Dominion. I 
suppose that until human nature is remade we will always 
have with us those so deadened to the responsibilities of citizen- 
ship as to regard it as an honorable and clever thing to circum- 
vent the spirit of the law by acting only upon its literal inter- 
pretation. If it is wrong to rob the waters of Virginia of their 
food fish for fertilizer and oil purposes, then it is equally as 
wrong morally to rob the waters of Maryland for those pur- 
poses, and this abuse of Maryland's waters by Virginia fisher- 
men should be stopped. Maryland is powerless to stop it under 
her State laws, and this practice will doubtless continue until 
the Federal Government stops it through legislation along the 
lines I have suggested. 

TAKING OF MIGRATORY FISH, 

The second measure I introduced was framed for the purpose 
of correcting those abuses not specifically covered in the bill just 
described. Under this latter measure, numbered H. R. 7775, the 
Federal Government, following the principle of the migratory 
bird bill, would extend its protection to ish not remaining the 
entire year within the waters of any State or Territory, and 
authorizes the Department of Commerce to define the seasons 
and regulate the manner and conditions .nder which they may 
be taken or destroyed. Penalties are prescribed for violation of 
the law, authority is given the Secretary of Commerce to enforce 
it, and an appropriation of the Treasury is made available for 
carrying out its provisions. j 

The unsatisfactory conditions this bill purposes to cover do 
not pertain alone to the waters of the Chesapeake, but again I 
turn to the Chesapeake for examples and illustrations which 
make a measure of this kind necessary. 


On the upper waters of the Potomac the fishermen complain 
that their catch is steadily diminishing year by year. The 
causes for this diminution may be readily found in the vast net- 
work of seines which extend from the Virginia shores of the 
bay athwart the path usually followed by fish coming in from 
the sea and which catch and prevent the fish in the course they 
would follow up the river. Four or five years ago the State of 
Virginia licensed approximately 2.500 of these line nets. To- 
day, with the quantity of fish much reduced, Virginia is licens- 
ing over 4,000 of them. If the fish are fortunate enough to es- 
cape the network of seines which impede their progress, they 
have yet to get by the thousands of gill and pound nets that 
beset them at almost every mile of their progress up the bay 
to the river, 

As an illustration of how great has been the decrease in the 
catch of shad and herring I call your attention to the statement 
of Neitzy Bros., of Washington, D. C., who report that in-1909 
they caught 9,000 shad and 1,400,000 herring. In 1913 their 
catch had dwindled to 700 shad and 60,000 herring. 

Another evidence of this depletion in the catch of shad was 
presented by a fisherman at the head of the bay, in the Susque- 
hanna River, who shows that in 1882 he caught 19,000 shad, in 
1883 only 17,000, and in 1912 his catch had dwindled to 7,200. 

In 1909 the catch of shad in the State of Virginia was nearly 
7,500,000 pounds, while in 1913 it was less than 3,000,000 pounds. 
In Maryland, in 1890, they got a catch of over 18,000,000 pounds, 
in 1900 their catch was reduced to a little over 3,000,000 pounds, 
while in 1912 the catch was less than 2,000,000 pounds. In 
other words, during a period of 25 years the catch fell off 
to 5,000,000 pounds. 

It was brought out at the hearing on this bill, which was a 
long and most interesting one, and at which were present quite 
a number of commercial fishermen, as well as the representatives 
of game and fish protective associations and fish experts, that 
the general conditions along the coast of the country were 
alarming, and remedial legislation was sorely needed. 

What the continuance of our present course will surely lead 
to was shown by a table which I submitted to the Committee 
on Merchant Marine and Fisheries on that occasion in refer- 
ence to the sturgeon. This table was prepared by Dr. Hugh M. 
Smith, the United States Commissioner of Fisheries, and showed 
that from a catch of 13,000,000 pounds of sturgeon in 1890, it 
had fallen to less than 2,000,000 pounds in 1910, and the number 
was even then stendily decreasing. The almost complete ex- 
termination of this valuable food fish, whose meat not many 
years ago was known and commonly eaten by millions of 
American families, points the fate of our other food fish unless 
we correct present conditions. 

It was conclusively shown at this hearing that it would be 
wisdom on the part of our National Government, and the inaugu- 
ration of an important policy of economy, to adopt stringent 
measures for the protection of our food fish in those waters flow- 
ing through two or more States, because of the general failure 
or inability of the several States to agree upon legislation 
effectively protecting fish in such waters. 

At the hearing on this measure before the House Committee 
on Merchant Marine and Fisheries there were present, as I 
have said, a number of commercial fishermen. ‘These men 
strongly indorsed the provisions of my measure and urged its 
adoption by Congress. They were men who haye been engaged 
in the fishing business for a period of many years, who have 
witnessed the steady decline of their business, who can un- 
erringly foresee the dismal prospects of the future. These men 
see more clearly than others the obvious necessity for legis- 
lation such as I am advocating. 


EVIDENCE OF FISH DEPLETION. 


The State of Ohio has from early times permitted net fishing 
without regulations. One result of the lack of these regulations 
was the extension of nets in Lake Erie for almost interminable 
distances. One line of nets at Sandusky extended into Lake 
Erie for a distance of 10 miles from the shore. As a result of 
this indiscriminate net fishing the whitefish, the most valuable 
fish in Lake Erie, decreased over 80 per cent between 1885 and 
1903. 

Mr. Charles F. Holder, of Pasadena, Cal., author of a number 
of books on game fishes, and whose other ‘iterary works have 
given him a Nation-wide reputation, writes me that the same 
problems which confront us on the eastern coast face the people 
of the Pacific. He tells me that about 20 years ago be began 


to call the attention of the people of California to the danger 
of the extermination or exhaustion of their valuable food fishes. 
He explains that the Legislature of California gave its serious 
attention to the situation and passed laws which afford some 
measure of protection, 
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` He told me that about 10 years ago the leaping tuna, or horse 
mackerel, which is one of the most important fishes in Europe 
in the Mediterranean Sea, was so common during the summer 
months off Santa Catalina Island, Cal., that they would be taken 
by the ton, not only in nets but on hand lines. As a result of 
the wholly improvident raids of the fishermen these fish are 
now so rare that no attempt is made to catch them. He says, 
furthermore, that the fish along Santa Catalina Island have de- 
creased nearly 75 per cent in the last 20 years, and conditions 
there are menacing to the fish food supply of southern Cali- 
fornia. 

Although the legislature passed remedial laws, Mr. Holder 
says that the fish commission of southern California has not 
even a rowboat to ald in seeing that the law is carried out. He 
complains that it is useless for the thoughtful people of Cali- 
fornia to advocate any extreme protection, as the State has 
not the means to see that the laws are enforced after such legis- 
lation is enacted. His conclusions lead him to believe that the 
only way to give the fish effective protection is for the United 
States Government to take charge of the matter. 

At one of the hearings on my measures Dr. George W. Field. 
of Boston, Mass., commissioner for that State on fisheries and 
game, told us that many species of migratory fish, particularly 
those which frequent the tidal rivers and streams during their 
breeding seasons, are now commercially extinct in the waters 
of southern New England. He states that in 1872 small salmon, 
from 2 to 3 pounds, were taken in abundance on the south side 
of Cape Cod and in Massachusetts Bay, but that this was the 
last great run of that fish, as the salmon in the Connecticut 
and Merrimac Rivers are practically all destroyed. In the Con- 
necticut River the last record of any quantity being taken was 
in 1878. 

The sturgeon, he says, although formerly found in more or 
less abundance, has been for years extinct in Massachusetts 
rivers. The last records of any appreciable number being 
taken was in the Connecticut River in 1878. The fishery for this 
fish in the Merrimac River evidently lasted longer, for in 1882 
an act was passed permitting the taking of sturgeon with seines 
of not less than 12-inch mesh. 

The striped bass, he told us, has almost entirely disappeared 
from the rivers of New England, although the early colonists 
found them in abundance. After the year 1872 but few were 
taken in the Connecticut River. In 1880 they became extinct 
in the Merrimac River, and in the Taunton River few were 
taken after 1885. He cites that between 1865 and 1871—a period 
of seven years—the total catch in a weir at Waquoit was 489, 
and at the present time rarely a single specimen is caught. 

The smelt, he tells us. is commercially extinct in Massachu- 
setts, except in Fore and Back Rivers. He also adds that this 
fish was the subject of much protective legislation by the State, 
but these restrictions failed to prevent its decline. 

The shad, it appears, were so numerous in the rivers and 
streams along the Massachusetts coast that in the early days 
they were used for fertilizer on the planting grounds. To-day 
no shad are taken in the Connecticut and the Merrimac, and 
only a few in the Taunton. After further detailing the need 
for corrective and remedial legislation, he concluded by observ- 
ing that the most practical means of meeting the existing situa- 
tion and avoiding complete extermination in the Suture was 
through Federal control of all migratory fishes. 


INTERNATIONAL AGREEMENT FOR FISH PROTECTION. 


Our National Government has not only given attention to the 
interstate protection of fish. but has turned its attention also to 
their international conservation. The waters of the Great 
Lakes and the St. Lawrence River fall under the joint control 
of our country and Great Britain. We have now pending in 
the House of Representatives a bill designed to give effect to 
the provisions of a treaty signed by the United States and 
Great Britain on April 1, 1908, which has especial relation to 
the waters contiguous to the United States and the Dominion of 
Canada. The regulations to give effect to the treaty referred 
to were prepared by the International Fisheries Commissioners. 
These regulations provide for closed seasons, the regulating and 
restricting of net and trap fishing, and forbid the catching of 
fish for fertilizer cr oil purposes. The necessity for interna- 
tional agreement and uniform laws was made necessary by the 
total inadequacy of the laws of the several States bordering 
the Dominion. It was shown that the whitefish—the most im- 
portant fish in all the Great Lakes—inhabit waters falling under 
seven different jurisdictions. Owing to the lack of protection 
the catch of that fish in Lake Erie has decreased 80 per cent 
and in Lake Ontario over 90 per cent. Agreements specifically 
entered into between the State of Washington and the Dominion 


Government were violated by the State of Washington within 


one week of the time they had been solemnly negotiated. It is 
such conditions as these that make necessary an international 
agreement covering the situation. 


CONCLUSION. 4 


Before concluding let me call attention to the fact that at 
the time of the framing of our Federal Constitution, so incon- 
ceivably boundless was the supply of fish in our rivers and 
coastal waters that their exhaustion or extermination through 
the agency of man was regarded not even as a remote possi- 
bility. A little more than 100 years have passed and we are 
beginning to realize the folly of our extravagance and how 
greatly mistaken were our forefathers in their views. 

Our fish are one of the most valuable of our great national 
assets. Consider for a moment that apart from the rivers of 
the Central and Western States and the Great Lakes our coun- 
try must secure its food supply of sea fish from a territory 
approximately 100 miles wide along the coastal States from 
Maine to the Gulf of Mexico and from the southern extremity 
of the coast of California northward to Alaska. The vast 
stretches of ocean are relatively uninhabited by marketable 
fish. This coastal area to which I have reference, so located 
as to facilitate the distribution of its products to all parts of 
the Nation, is, as a result of the practices of our people, show- 
ing a marked decline in its annual yield of fish. This decline is 
readily traceable to our unwise and unecessary destruction 
brought about by the uneconomic and wasteful methods of cap- 
ture and distribution. So grave is the problem that it has be- 
come a matter of national concern. 


With no desire to place a stricture upon the governments of 
the several States, I confess that the general failure of the in- 
dividual Commonwealths to energetically and effectively enforce 
laws passed by their governing bodies for the protection of fish 
has been the cause of endless regret to those whose foresight 
pointed the obvious result of the failure to protect this valuable 
asset. 

The general complaint has been that where partisan or local 
influences have not been successful in thwarting the passage of 
remedial legislation in those States in which such legislation 
was enacted, there has existed a general and chronic disposition 
not to enforce the law. Sometimes, and in some cases, notably 
that of the Chesapeake, owing to the differences between two 
or more States, the fishermen, by an appeal to local or State 
pride, have been able to block legislative enactment that would 
curb their rapacity. These conditions have operated to pre- 
vent the molestation of the fishermen in the ungoverned de- 
struction of the fish, and thus comparatively a few people scat- 
tered along our seaboard ‘have been enabled to appropriate to 
their own use, in defiance of every reasonable consideration, 
this extremely valuable national asset which is the common 
property of all the people of the United States. 

No State is rich enough to allow this sacrifice of the property 
of all her people for the temporary advantage of a few. Most 
of our coast States, however, have done so, and to this improvi- 
dent policy on their part may be attributed the condition that 
their waters are now barren of those valuable fish that once 
inhabited them in abundance, that were an iniportant econo 
asset, furnishing food for thousands. . 

I hold that these great, bountiful gifts of nature were be- 
stowed for our use and profit, to be handled wisely and frugally. 
We are at liberty to use all that we require. but beyond that it 
is our duty to preserve the remainder for the generations to 
come. Providence has made the living the trustees of this vast 
natural wealth. charging them with the duty of holding it for 
posterity. We have no right to deprive those yet unborn of their 
birthright as, under our present practices of extravagance and 
folly, we are doing. It is a solemn, sacred duty we owe to 
humanity to use this trust economically and transmit it unim- 
paired tothefuture. Let us not forget that it is easier to destroy 
than to build; that the damage of a few moments often can not 
be repaired in years, sometimes in centuries. The most shume- 
ful reflection we can leave upon our memory, the greatest monu- 
ment to our profligacy we ean erect, is that which, under onr 
present policy, we are building in robbing and ravishing the 
waters of our land of the bountiful supply of fish with which 
an all-wise nature endowed them. 

As I was about to start to this convention, I was informed 
by friends who have just returned from the Chesapeake Bay, 
and through conversation with Dr. Smith, United States Com- 
missioner of Fisheries, that this season so far has been the 
worst in the life experience of fishermen in the Chesapeake 
Basin. The catch of shad and herring have fallen off to a mere 
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remnant of former figures, and so deplorable are conditions iv 
the upper waters of the Chesapeake that the United States fish 
station at Havre de Grace has taken only 50.000 shad eggs np 
to this time, when ordinarily they would have 50.000.000. 
Ayailing himself of the opportunity to view the fish nets in the 
lower Chesapeuke Secretary Redfield visited the waters of the 
Virginia const during the fishing season, and was shocked by 
what he found. A bewildering maze of nets, countless in num- 
ber, effectually block the great majority of the fish in their 
efforts to get up the bay. These nets had increased excessively 
in number beyond that given in the last Government report, and 
the fishermen were reporting catches so decreased as to render 
the business commercially unprofitable. 


Diplomatic and Consular Appropriation Bill. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


F 


HON. WILLIAM A. CULLOP, 


OF INDIANA, 


In toe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Saturday, May 16, 1914, 


On the bill (H. R. 15762) making appropriations for the Diplomatic and 
Consular Service for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1915. 


Mr. CULLOP. Mr. Speaker, it has been charged on the floor 
of this House a number of times by gentlemen apparently at 
least sincere that this Government is responsible for losses sus- 
tained by investors in the Republic of Mexico. Upon what 
ground they base such charges none have ever yet disclosed. 

The declaration of such a doctrine has much to do with arous- 
ing public opinion and aggravating the feeling over the situa- 
tion in that unfortunate country, now torn to pieces by internal 
strife and warring factions. 

Upon what hypothesis they base these conclusions we are un- 
able to understand. Surely it will not be contended for a 
moment that if any individual has voluntarily invested in any 
kind of business in Mexico and sustains loss from any cause 
growing out of the internal dissentions there this Government 
is obligated to reimburse him for his loss. The Government did 
not require the investment; all such were voluntary on the 
part of those who made them, and hence this Government is 
neither expressly nor impliedly obligated to protect and guar- 
antee such investments or reimburse such investor in case of 
loss, it matters not from what cause the same may have 
occurred, otherwise than by some act of the United States or its 
duly wuthorized agents. 

No more reason can be given in such cases than could be 
given for the Government to reimburse a citizen for an un- 
fortunate or improvident investment in this country. If such 
a doctrine should once obtain a footing or recognition, it would 
afford a panacea for all bad business ventures and entangle the 
Government in innumerable troubles by people who had made 
bad business ventures and destroy the exercise of caution in all 
business affairs. It would produce an era of paternalism such 
as the most radical socialist has never dreamed. The man 
who went to Mexico and invested took his chances; he chose 
his field for business exploitation; he selected it because, as he 
believed, it afforded better opportunities for larger returns than 
elsewhere. He accepted the hazard and hence must abide by the 
consequence. He knew, or ought to have known, of the internal 
dissensions constantly raging there, and hence must endure the 
result, however unfortunate it may have been. 

If persons advertised the opportunities abounding in that 
country or exaggerated its resources and people were induced 
to invest by such representations, whether true or false, and loss 
ensued, that was a private and not a public matter for which 
this country would not be liable, although the individual or 
individuals making such representations might be required to 
respond in damages for such losses occasioned thereby. 

If some one clothed with official power, such as referred to 
yesterday by the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Fess], published 
circulars or advertised the glowing opportunities of that or any 
other country in the southern continent, such act on his part 
was that of a private individual and not of a public official. In 
such event he transcended his authority, the scope of his 
agency as a public official, and his principal would not be bound 
by any such act on the part of the agent. 


This principle is too well settled to be open to dispute. If 
this Government became the guarantor of the investments of 
its citizens in other countries, no one could approximate the 
Scope of its liability and it would soon become bankrupt. Thus 
it would become the guardian of all its citizens in business ven- 
tures and should have supervising authority over all their 
private business. 

Imagine, therefore, the enforcement of such a doctrine and 
the result of such a censorship. It would require application 
to some constituted authority for every private investment. 
The Government would be engaging in private business and 
overseeing the business ventures of all its citizens. - 

It has been advanced by some that the United States Govern- 
ment would be liable for all losses sustained because of the 
war in Mexico. No doubt much of this has been inspired by 
persons who have sustained losses because of the unfortunate 
situation there and desire reimbursement. This Government is 
in no manner bound to respond to such demands or liable in 
any manner to such persons for such losses. All such acted ` 
upon their own initiative when they invested and must sustain 
the losses. if any, that occurred. If profits had been realized, 
they would have retained them, as they had a legal right to do, 
and hence they have not and can not have any claim or re- 
course against this Government for losses sustained. 

The doctrine advanced by some for recoupment of such lossea 
is untenable and can have no substantial foundation either in 
substance or in fact, and is not sustained either by custom or 
international procedure, and should not be. To do so would 
tend to endless complications between the Government and its 
citizens and open the way to great frauds. 

The person who went to Mexico and engaged in business did 
so on his own responsibility; did so, because he believed it a 
profitable field for investment and promising large returns. He 
accepted the hazard, and if his hopes were not realized, he and 
not this Government must sustain the loss. 

In every business venture there is more or less hazard, even 
in a country where there is a stable government, but in such 
an unsettled state of affairs as has existed in Mexico for years 
the hazard has been much greater and the uncertainty of suc- 
cess must have been apparent to every person who engaged in 
business ventures there. Fully advised of all these conditions, 
how could it be claimed that under such circumstances this 
Government would be liable for losses sustained on account of 
such unsettled conditions? Upon what theory could such a 
claim be sustained? It has no voice in the making of its laws, 
in the selection of its officials, or the adoption of its policies. 
If it is to be held responsible for losses sustained in private 
business ventures of people in foreign countries, it should have 
a voice in the defining and adoption of their policies, the en- 
actment of their laws, and the selection of their officials. Sim- 
ply because it has not taken part or interfered in its domestic 
quarrels, on account of which business has been interrupted, 
property destroyed, and losses sustained, does not make it re- 
sponsible for them to those who have been so unfortunate as 
to have sustained them. x 


Employees of the Bureau of Animal Industry. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLAUDE WEAVER, 


OF OKLAHOMA, 


In Tun House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Saturday, May 16, 1914, 


On the bill (H. R. 9292) for the classification of 8 of the 
Bureau of Animal Industry, known as the Lobeck bill, 


Mr. WEAVER. Mr. Speaker, by unanimous consent of my 
colleagues, I will print in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD the argu- 
ment I made on April 21, 1914, before the Committee on Agri- 
culture of this House at its hearings on the Lobeck bill (II. R. 
9292), a bill for the classification of employees of the Bureau 
of Animal Industry. I will also print a letter received by me 


from the officers and members of Oklahoma Branch, No. 14, of 
the National Association of the Bureau of Animal Industry Em- 
ployees, of Oklahoma City, Okla., the city of my residence. 

I hope the Committee on Agriculture will very soon favorably 
report the Lobeck bill and that the Congress will speedily pass 
it, for, in my opinion, the employees of the Bureau of Animal 
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Industry, upon the plainest prineiples of common justice, are 
entitled to the remedial legislation Which the Lobeck bill pro- 


poses. 

ARGUMINT OF HON. CLAUDE WEAVER, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS 
FROM THE STATE OF OKLAHOMA, DELIVERED APRIL 21, 1914, BEFORE THE 
COMMITTER ON AGRICULTURE OF THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, IN 
SUPPORT OF THE LOBECK BILL (H. R. 9292). 
Mr, Weaver. I thank the committee for its courtesy in permitting me 

to make a short statement. I realize that the members of this com- 

mittee are much better informed on questions of agriculture than a 

member of the Banking and Currency Committee like myself would be, 

and especially since quite a number of the members have been practical 
farmers from their youth upward, Congressional government is largely 
government by committees. 

The great Committee on Agriculture of this House is charged with a 
responsibility, the importance of which can not be overestimated. I do 
not assume the role of expert, and, disclaiming superior knowledge, I 
desire in a plain, blunt way to present the cause of the employees of 
the Bureau of Animal Industry, sincerely believing In the justice of 
that cause. Those employees for whom I speak deal, on behalf of the 
Government, directly with live stock—with the live-stock industry that 
furnishes a great part of the food that sustains the life of our people. 

Gentlemen, the live-stock industry in the United States is one of 
supreme importance as well as of tremendous magnitude. This country 
produces one-twelfth of the world’s sheep, one-eighth of the world’s 
cattle, and one-third of the world's . During the six rs from 
1907 to 1912 the Bureau of Animal Industry of the United States 
Department of Agriculture, 3 to the official report of Dr. A. D. 
Melvin, chief of that bureau, has inspected in round numbers 321,- 
000.000 animals. Of this number nearly 1,000,000 carcasses were re- 
jected. In the reinspection of meat and meat-food products in their 
various preparations 37,000,000.000 pounds of animal food products 
were examined by skilled and competent employees of the bureau and 
140,000.000 pounds rejected. Seven billion pounds of meats in that 
period of time have been exported under certificates. Packeries in 238 
cities and towns in the United States are now under Government super- 
vision and their products under Government inspection, and 2,400 veter- 
inary inspectors and assistants are employed in this work. The appro- 
priation of 83.000.000 has been inadequate to meet the ever-growing 
expenses of this field. 

t me call the attention of the committee to what the meat-inspec- 
tion department of the Bureau of Animal Industry has done in a single 


year. 

I will ask the privilege, since it is conceded that this matter is one 
of very great 8 matter of meat inspection —in fact, Mr. 
HELGESEN stated a great economic truth when he said it was the most 
— fight of any department of the Government, because it affects not 
only human health but human life; this having been conceded, I will 


ask the privilege of a in the record a statement of Dr. A. D. 
Melvin, Chief of the Bureau of Animal Industry, dated June 30, 1913, 
showing the magnitude of the work in the last year. 


The CHarrman, Without objection, that permission will be granted. 
(This statement, marked “ Exhibit A,” is printed at the end 
of Mr. Weaver's argument.) 
STATEMENT OF PROVISIONS OF THE LOBECK BILL, 


Mr. Weaver. Mr. Chairman, in urging the committee to make a favor- 
able report on the Lobeck bill, I desire to give some of the reasons why, 
as a Member of Congress, I shall support it myself, nang ry that these 
reasons may influence the committee in the same way that they have 
influenced my mind and judgment, resulting in the fixed conclusion 
that the bill is founded in the ciples of equity and justice as well 
as in sound public policy for the maintenance and the upbuilding of 
this great ag ep age of the public service. 8 

This bill, H. R. 9292, introduced by Congressman CHARLES LOBECK 

on November 14, 1913, which has already been — by him with 
singular clearness and force of logic, supported by a cogent statement 
of the facts, is simple indeed in its terms, The bill provides for the 
classification, by statute fixed and ernennt of the salaries of (1) 
veterinary inspectors, (2) meat inspectors, (3) inspectors’ assistants, 
(4) stock examiners, (5) skilled laborers, and (6) clerks employed in 
the Bureau of Animal Industry, Department of Agriculture, outside 
of the executive offices in the city of Washington, and within the 
classified service. Each class is to receive, automatically, at the end 
of each year's faithful and efficient service, an annual increase of $100 
until a maximum is reached. The entrance salary of veterinary in- 
spectors is $1,400 and the maximum 582.400. The entrance salary of 
meat inspectors is $1.000 and the maximum $1.600. The entrance 
salary of assistant inspectors is $840 and the maximum $1,600. The 
entrance salary of stock examiners is not fixed by the bili, and the 
maximum is $1,600. The entrance salary of skilled laborers is not 
fixed by the bill and the maximum is $1,200. I suggest that the bill 
should be amended to fix the entrance salary of both these classes. 
The entrance salary of the clerks outside of the executive offices in 
the city of Washington, D. C., within the classified service and actual! 
employed as such in the Bureau of Animal Industry, is fixed at $ 
and the maximum at $1,500. 
The fundamental principle of the bill is apparent, and that is to 
reward faithful, efficient, and continuous service. Fidelity should be 
rewarded, and continuous service increases the skill of the employees 
and is the parent of efficiency. 

So that under this graduated scale the employee has an incentive 
to fidelity, to endeavor, and to the concentration of all his powers on 
his work, and Carlyle has well sald that work is alone noble. 

Now, I do not claim, gentlemen of the committee, that these boys 
engaged in this work are better than Government employees en 
in other lines, or that they are entitled to greater consideration, but 
I do claim that they are entitled to as much consideration as any 
employees of any class, high or low, in all the range of the service of 
this at Government. I know many of these employees personally, 
and 1 know them well. They are able. skilled. and competent, because 
they obtained their positions by the test of rigid civil-service examina- 
tion, from which political influences were altogether eliminated. They 
are sober, because the Government wili not keep drunken men in its 
servicer, and because the civil-service rules deny examination to those 
addicted to intoxicants. They are law-abiding. They are moral. -They 
take hich rank for Intelligence and good citizenship. 

Moreover, they are engaged in a work of peculiar hazard and of 
pee hardship. Their werk takes them over floors shoe-mouth deep 

blood. They go from rooms that are steaming hot into rooms of 
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Arctic cold. They handle meat infected with tuberculosis bacilli and 

er infectious germs, They are liable from exposure to such germs 
to contract hoid fever, consumption, and other diseases. They are 
called to work at hours before dawn, when other Government employees 
are sleeping in their beds. They are lable to accidents from machinery, 
and some have been crippled and maimed. They are subject to blood 
poison from accidental wounds from knives used in inspection. For 
these reasons they ought to have more pay. 

Now, what I want to call to the special attention of you tlemen 
is the viewpoint of these men engaged in this work, in this service, 
the veterinary su ms and inspectors and others engaged in the work 
of inspection. Of course, as a legal proposition, and technically 
speaking, they are not employed by Conme They have no right 
Boner ey can not go into court; they have not even a legal 


On the 30th of June, 1906, Congress passed a law as a part of the 
Agricultural bill creating this bureau, providing for this meat Inspec- 
tion, and appropriated $3,000,000 for it, and gave to the Department 
of Agriculture the right of expending that money and the right to 
ca out the design of Congress in this Inspection, and following 
incidentally as the result, the right to employ all of the different men 
engaged in the work. Now, these men went into that work with a 
promise from the 9 of Agriculture. They were under the 
civil service and had to stand an examination, me were veterl- 
narlans. and of course had to be graduates, after studying three 
years in high-grade recognized schools. The Civil Service Commis- 
sion and the Department of Agriculture announced to all who pro- 

to enter Into this newly created branch of the service as veter- 
nary inspectors with the entrance salary of 81.400, that promotion 
to $1.600 would be made after two years’ satisfactory service, with 
promotion to $1.800 after satisfactory service for two years at $1,600 
per annum. The above schedule was announced by the United States 
eker A teleeram posted af the MeKillip ‘Veveruiary College at 
elegram a e etern a 

8 III.. March 27. 1907. Ai T Pe 

d. Notice No. 805 of examination of April 17. 1907. 

Third. Civil Service Manual of Examinations, revised to July 1, 
i section 217, page 66. 

‘ourth. Notice No. 133 of examination of July 24, 1907. 

men Civil Service Manual revised to January 1, 1908, section 233, 

Sixth. Notice No. 126 for examination of February 26. 1908. 

ih Oa Service Manual, revised to July 1, 1908, section 238, 

Eighth, Civil Service Manual, revised to January 1, 1909, section 
48. page 72. 

Ninth. Notice No. 34, for examination. sannar 20. 1909. 

So that in N authorized publication of the department of this 
Government that alone had authority to employ these men the specific 
promise was made to them that by faithful and efficient service for 
a certain length of time automatically they would get an increase in 

y. Now, that is a fundamental pronoman; and the crux of the 
hing is that they have not received it. 


SALARY SCHEDULE ANNOUNCED FOR INSPECTORS? ASSISTANTS, 


The first announcement for the schedule for inspectors’ assistants 
was contained in the notice for examination Issued by the Civil Service 
Commission to be held on September 5. 1907 (Notice Form No. 1248), 
and the statement regarding the schedule of salaries read as follows: 

“The United States Civil Service Commission announces an exami- 
nation on September 5, 1907. at the places mentioned in the list 

rinted hereon, to secure eligibles from which to make certifications 
o fill vacancies as they may occur in the tion of inspector's assist- 
ant (male), at $840 per annum, in the Burean of Animal Industry, 
Department of Agrien ture. Promotion to 81.000 per annum is made 
after three years’ satisfactory service at $840; promotion to $1,200 Is 
made after three years’ satisfactory service at $1,000 and after passing 
an examination for promotion.” z 

All the notices of examinations for this position issued by the Civil 
Service Commission from September 5. 1907, up to and Incinding the 
notice dated Jannary 13, 1909. Included the same announcement re- 
garding the salary schedule. Those schedules were also published in 
the United States Civil Service Mannal, as follows: 

“Issue revised to 3 1908. section 143, Ae 52. 


Issue revised to July 1. 8. section 144. fore 
Issue revised to January 1, 1909, section 150, page 53.” 
s s > . > * . 


The CHAIRMAN. Do you contend that a promise of the Civil Service 
Commission is binding, either legally or morally, upon Congress? 

Mr. Weaver. No, sir; I am talking about a case of equity. I am 
talking about employees who went In throngh these promises from the 
only authority of the Government that had authority to employ them 
and. did employ them. Of course, if you base it on a purely legal 
proposition, they have no case. I believe with Grotius, who said that 
‘ Equity is the correction of that wherein the law, by reason of its 
universality, is deficient.” 

Mr. Hawtey. That is Blackstone, isn't it? 

Mr. Weaver. No; I am 8 from Grotius now. and Blackstone 
quoted the definition from him, and you read it in Blackstone. 

Mr. Haccex. Can you state to what extent this contract has been 
repudiated? 

Mr. Weaver. Yes, sir; I can ge you the result of it. 

8 Macvuire. Are you quoting from the notices when you read 
ere 

Mr. Weaver. Yes. Now let me read you what the Bureau of Animal 
Indus says on that proposition. e will see, what Dr, Melvin, 
Chief of the Bureau òf Animal Industry, said in his report of November. 
19, 1912 [reading] : 

“The number of employees in the service of the bureau at the begin- 
ning of the fiscal year (July 1, 1911) was 3,284. During the year there 
were resignations a terminations, including 28 dismissals for 
cause. The accessions by appointment, reinstatement, and transfer 
numbered 665. The force on July 1, 1912, numbered 3,311, of whom 
2410 were engaged in the work of meat inspection. 

“Owing to the rapid increase of the work of the bureau, the funds 
from which promotions are ordinarily made are consumed in providing 
for this extension of the work. It is only natural that employees enter- 

service under the impression that they are to receive promotion 
satisfactory service should become dissatisfied and disgruntled at 
not being advanced in salary after a reasonable time.” 
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Did they become dissatisfied ? 
Did they? I will put in the record a list showing where more than 
300 thoroughly efficient, competent men in the employ of this depart- 


ment, engaged in work essential to the good of the public service, have 
resigned use of the fact that either they had failed to receive what 
they were pl d to receive, or that there was something more inviting 


in another field of work. 
The CHAIRMAN. Have you carried that proposition further and made 
ay inquiry to find what percentage of postal employec3, for instance, 
ve ? 
Mr. WEAVER. No, sir; but I will discuss that question later if I have 


me, 

Mr. HAUGEN. What is the number of employees who were deprived of 
this advance which you claim was promised to them? 

x 3 5 Weaver. I can put that in fhe record if we have the figures at 
an 

Now, I was diverted from my point. Let me finish what this credible, 
8 witness, the Chief of the Bureau of Animal Industry, Dr. 

„ D. Melvin, says: 

“In order to attract and hold capable men, as well as to reward 
efficient service, I consider it desirable that some definite schedule of 

romotions should be arranged for the different classes of employees, and 
hat funds should be provided by Congress according to these schedules 
so that those who are giving their best efforts to the service may expect 
and realize promotions within a reasonable time.” 

Now, a at many of these men have failed to get what they were 
under the impression they would get, and through no fault of theirs, 
but for the reason that the Secretary of Agriculture has not had the 
money in his hands or at his disposal. He wanted these men to get the 
money. A ought to get the money. They ought to get what they 
are asking for, and this bill is simply a standardization; simply a 

roposition of classification whereby the man will know when he goes 
nto the service what he is to expect. 

The Cnamnuax. Do you not realize this fact—if you will permit 
me—that the Secretary of Agriculture, in making his estimates to this 
committee and Congress, usually asks for such money as he wants, and 
is it not fair to this committee to say that this committee usually gives 
— 75 Ngee’ much as he asks for, and in this particular instance did they 
not do that? 

Mr. WEAVER. I think I can answer that question by an illustration— 
the 1 Al of the fellow who told the sheriff that they could not put him 
in jail for a certain charge, but he was in jail just the same when he 
made his observation, These men were promised the money and they 
never have gotten it, and that is the reason they are here now asking 
pee pt that when they go into the employment of the Government they 
may know in advance what they may expect. Other employees of the 
Government know that when they have served a certain length of time 
they will receive a certain promotion. 

Mr. HavuGen. In this report here the department has been charged 
with repudiation, and it is up to the man that makes the charge to 
prove his allegation. 

Mr. Weaver. Now, you probably have not understood me. I have 
not charged willful repudiation. 

Mr. HavGen. Well, that charge has been made before this committee 
several times, and it is up to you people to prove that the department 
has repudiated its contract. That is fair to the department. 

Mr. Weaver. I would not have made that interpolation about equity 
if I had claimed that. The Department of Agriculture wants these men 
to have their money. and I think Congress, when it knows all the facts, 
will want them to have their money. The department has so many 
demands it diverted the money these boys should have received. 

The CHAIRMAN. If that is true, Mr. Weaver, bas not the department 
ased, as the department says it has used, the $200,000 that we gave 
them in the current year, and are they not going to use the $100,000 
that we gave in the bill for the next fiscal year as they told us they 
were going to use it? 

Mr. Weaver. I am not familiar with the workings of the department. 
I heard the last speaker make the statement that $90,000 out of the 
$100,000 within the discretion of the Department of Agriculture had 
been appropriated to other useful purposes, but not to carry out the 
contract or inducement to these men. 

The CHainMAN, Then, you heard me read the testimony of Dr, Melvin 
on the subject. 

Mr. Weaver. I understood that it was after Dr. Melvin made that 
statement that these expenses came up and this $90,000 was diverted. 

Mr. Havcen. I can not believe that the department is guilty. of 
repudiation. 

Mr. Weaver. I do not either, Let me finish my statement. I do not 
charge that. This is a condition, not a theory, and that is what we 
are trying to remedy. Here is a provision to carry out this great 
efficient humanitarian work for the public health, for the preservation 
of the lives of the people by providing for proper inspection: 

Mr. REILLY. This committee has to depend upon the recommendations 
of the Department of Agriculture in making appropriations. Now 
why should we make a special exception for this special Bureau of 
Animal Industry? 

Mr. Weaver. I can answer that in a minute, Congress, as a rule, 
makes blanket appropriations, to be expended by the various depart- 
ments according to the rules and regulations of the department. We 
do not make specific appropriations. 

Mr. REILLY. Who is better capable of determining what the salary 
should be and when they should be increased than the chief of the 
department? 

r. Weaver. They are supposed to keep promises when they make 
them. A man is supposed to get what has been promised him. 

Mr. REILLY. There is absolutely no record of any promise eyer havy- 
ing been made by the Department of Agriculture. 

r. Weaver. Well, there are the identical records on that question. 
I have put the promises in the reco 

Mr. Havucsy. There is a record of a promise, but no record of 
repudiation. 

Mr. Weaver. Well, 
not 
and 


You can 


ciaim that 


that 
culture will not 
crease the service 


tures, then 
money will be expended, and e Secretary of A 
ignore the just demands of these men in order to 
in some other branch, 


The men in the Postal Service, the mail clerks and rural carriers, 
the employees in the Reclamation Service, in the Bureau of Public 
Health, the soldiers of the Army the officers in the Army, the marines 
in the Navy, the blue jacket and the admiral, all have a steadily 
advancing scale which based on length of service and efficiency. 
Now, just a word on the question of efficiency. Any man who is not 
efficient ought not to stay in the service an hour, and when a man 
8 in the service for years, the presumption is that he is efi- 

Mr, HELGESEN, There were 28 dismissals for cause. That shows 


that they h 
pp es ey ave the right to dismiss them, and that they do dismiss 


es. 

Mr. Weaver. I ask that the names of 
have resigned be put in the record. 
man resigns that is not a dismissal. 
clent are dismissed. 

ur 9 1775 what 

r. WEAVER, s not for just a year. It is all the resi ons 
since October, 1912, and there are — 300 of them. Eo 

Mr. MAGUIRE. Is that for a period of one year? 

Mr. Weaver. Is it for little more than a year. This is from the 
Department of Agriculture, a list of scientific and technical employees 
or have resigned from the Bureau of Animal Industry since October, 


The CHAIRMAN. Is this a list of men engaged in this work? 
pee e ee ae 
Ths TAE TS Bagot ‘intention to put the names 855 — 
Tei T Otak it will be very useful in the hearin 
the names. cd nic 
The CHarrMay. Well, without objection, it may be done. 


(This official list from the Department of Agriculture of the 
scientific and technical employees who have resigned from the 
Bureau of Animal Industry since October, 1912, is marked 

sya B” and printed at the end of Mr. Weaver's argu- 
men 


Mr. Weaver, Now, the chairman has suggested that the resignations 
are falling off. The records of the Secretary of Agriculture will show 
the contrary to be true. It is true that the percentage of resignations 
the first year, at the time of the formation of the bureau, shows a much 
larger percentage of resignations than since the first year, because it is 
natural that man par Age engaging for the first time in the work, a 
work of unusual hardships and exposure, should become dissatisfied and 


more than 300 men who 
I have the list here. When a 
The efficient resign, the inefii- 


ar is that? 


resign. But the records show that the percentage of 
1912 was 5.79 and the percentage of reo ations for 19 atona 827, 
I place in the record a letter from Hon. David F. Houston, Secretary 


of Agriculture, of date April 11, 1914, to Hon. C. O. Lonzck, Me 

of the House of Representatives, and a statement F eT EPPES 

Pune oe one 3 5 — Thie — the Bureau of Animal In- 
0 » inclusive showing th igna- 

tions each year and the percentage of the DATAA: N 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 


“ashi 
Ren d M Tomok Washington, April 11, 1915. 


House of Representatives. 
DEAR Mr. LOBECK : Referring to your letter of April 6, 1914, I am in- 


closing herewith a statement containing the number of employees in th 
Bureau of Animal Industry from 1906 to 1913, inclusive: showing the 


number of resignations each year and the percentage of > 
with a list of scientific and technical e who } have penis 5 5 
the Bureau of Animal Industry since October, 1912. I regret that we 


are unable to give you any information regarding the present salaries 
of the employees who have resigned, as no record is kept of them after 
they have severed their connection with the department, 
Very truly, yours, 
D. F. Houstox, Secretary. 


A statement containing the number of employees in the B 
Animal Industry, United States Deuartinont of Agriculture from ise 
to 1913, inclusive, showing the number of resignations each 


percentage of same, rif aa 


1 


[eres 
Si yJ S888 


Mr. Weaver. Now, Mr. Chairman, it looks like it is really a menace 
to this service when these men quit in this way—these efficient, thor- 
oughly competent men, who have made this department famous all 
over the world as an efficient department—when they quit because it 
is not inviting to that class of men. These men entered the service 
with a definite promise for a definite increase of salary by continuin 
in the work a certain length of time. They continued th the wor 
the specified time, but they have been denied the specified increase, 
And the worst feature of all, varnos, indeed, when we thoughtfully 
consider its effect on the service, is this: That the resignations are 
from the top, not the bottom; from the skillful, not from the un- 
skilled, and the injury to the service is greater, not in arithmetical, 
but in geometrical, 8 The strength of a chain is the strength 
of its weakest link. speed of the flight of a caravan through the 
desert is the speed of the flight of the slowest camel. When these 
skilled Government employees quit their jobs men lacking in experi- 
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ence take their places, and the Bureau of Animal Industry walks on | Discascs and conditions for which condemnations were made on nost- 


lame and lagging feet and the whole Department of Agriculture suffers 
thereby. Classify this branch of the service. Give these men fair 
compensation for their toil, for the laborer is worthy of his hire. 
Report this Lobeck bill to the House, and I will prophesy that the 
House will ratify your decision and these men will get 1 and this 
branch of the public service be immeasurably strengthened and for- 


fted. 
I thank the committee very much for its kind attention. - 
EXHIBIT A. 


STATEMENT OF Dr. A. D. MELVIN, CHIEF OF THE BUREAU OF ANIMAL 
INDUSTRY, DATED JUNE 30, 1913, SHOWING THE MAGNITUDE OF THE 
Work OF INSPECTION IN THE PRECEDING FISCAL YEAR, 


THE MEAT INSPECTION DIVISION. 


The Federal meat inspection is assigned to the Meat Inspection Di- 
vision, of which Dr. R. P. Steddom is chief. The work of the year 
shows a slight decrease from that of the preceding year, doubtless due 
to “ general decline in the number of meat-producing animals in the 
country. 

THE FEDERAL MEAT INSPECTION. 


Ing tion was conducted during the year at 910 establishments in 
251 cities and towns, as compared with 940 establishments in 259 cities 
and towns during the fiscal year 1912. Inspection was begun at 63 
establishments and withdrawn from 115 establishments during the 
year. The causes of withdrawal were as follows: Discontinuance of 
slaughtering or of interstate business, 80 establishments: by 1 117 
failure to comply with the provisions of the law and regulations, 17; 

use of exemption under the law, 1. 

There is a decrease in the number of all species of animals slaugh- 
tered except sheep, which show an Increase of over half a million. The 
decrease in the number of hogs n EAEC is nearly 2,700,000 and in 
cattle over 375,000. It is noteworthy that with a decrease of nearly 
2,700,000 in the total number of animals slaughtered the number of 
carcasses condemned is nearly 47,000 greater in 1913 than in 1912. 
The increase in condemnations is greatest in hogs and is due prin- 
eipally to hog cholera. Tuberculosis continues to be the greatest cause 
of condemnations. 

Statistics of the meat inspection for the year are given In the tables 


which follow : 
Ante-mortem inspections of animals, fiscal year 1913. 


nt 
1 This term is used to designate animals found or suspected of being unfit for food on 
ante-mortem ction, most of which are afterwards slaughtered under special 
supervision, the disposition being determined on post-mortem inspection. 


Post-mortem inspections, fiscal year 1913. 


55, 919,035 


Diseases and conditions for which condemnations were made on post- 
mortem inspection, fiscal year 1913. 


Causes of condemnation. 


bscesses 
Septicemia, pyemia, and uremia....... 
1 and recent parturition... . 
RIMS COTIEE Ra sesso eek esac cess cbs oeey EES PT a E IT 


mortem inspection, fiscal year 1913—Continued. 


Causes of condemnation. 


Septicemia, pyemia, and uremia. 1 
and recent parturi- 


tion, 
Pneumonia, pleurisy, enteritis, 


hepatitis, peritonitis, metritis, 
FF... 14,115 
— ve 
RTP 2,315 
RTTA 1,535 
CRT 1,256 
— 72 
3 2,196 


Meat and meat Tac ‘oducta 8 and processed under bureau 


m, fiscal year 1913, in pounds. 


Weight 
2,545,357, 914 72 8885 
des "a 
87,364, 417 . 
Z ios 15 1458 — 
211,168 73,243. 775 
1,114, 334, 643 1,400 36 180 


RE 
328 
a8 


7, 094, 800. 800 


The quantity of meat and meat food products condemned on reinspec- 
tion because of having become sour. tainted, putrid. unclean, rancid, or 
otherwise unwholesome was as follows: Beef, 6.7 12.040 pounds; pork, 
11,936,913 pounds; mutton. 146.061 pounds; veal, 56,429 pounds; goat 
par sts 6 8 

‘or the export of meat and meat products, 90.653 certificates. o 
inspection were issued, covering 133.582.083 pounds of beef, 840747518 
pounds of pork, and 2.855.335 pounds of mutton, a total of 977.182.936 
pounds. This included 219,750,834 pounds specially prepared with pre- 
or ati as slowed D7 A 83 

ere were also A certificates for exports of 17,412.92 
pounds of inedible animal products, = À '; 


(The list referred to is ns follows:) 
EXHIBIT B. 


List of scientific and technical employees who have resigned from the 
Bureau of Animal Industry, United States Depart 
Duron or E iois; 3 Department of Agriculture, 


Position, 


Salary per 
annum. 


e 


Tre 


IIA 


F 


Agent in scabies eradication. 
Agent in tick eradication... ... 
gent in animal husbandry 


8888888888888888888882 8 
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List of eye and technical Se es who have sist gua from the | List of scientific and technical employees who have cores from the 
„ — 


urcau of Animal Industry, ete—Continw 


Name. 


Position. 


..| Collaborator. 


Schroet el, R. R.. :..| Agent in scabies eradication. 
Da Wilburm... . — -| Arent in tick eradication .. 
Sweet, Harry D.............. . Agent in scabies eradication. 
Ballard, Henry A.. 4 do 

Wilkes, R 


Expert in animal hus andry. 
.-| Agent in scabies eradication. 


Gray, Daniel T.......... 


„Fred H 
Seybold, Charles M. 
Riev, Wiliam H. 
Sheehan, Thomas 


Dillingham, Willis T...... 
Goodman, Arthur H. 
Lacy, Walter J.. 
Lichtenwalter, H. C. W... 
Beck, D. 8 


-| Agent in tick eradication... ... 
Inspector’s assistant 


.| Inspector's assistant 
X son in scabies eradication.. 
BORA TT. ETE I ARTA ANA: 

airyman 


McShane, John E. 
McGehee, Lonis H. 
Morrow, Jobn E 


1$5 per day when actually employed. 


en 
— 


222 


88888888 8888288888888 


i 


Beebe gap 


eS 


———— 


— 


8888838838888885 


eee 
r 


5 


8888828888888 


2 


pa pt 
2 


2 


Seen 


388828888888 


— 


2er 


888838828888—8888888882 5 


pe ——— 


we y 


a ah th dk fll hl 


as ess 


88888888888 


Bureau of Animal Indus ete,—Continu 


Agent in seabies eradication. . 
Inspector's assistant.......... 


Irwin, William J. 
Swanson, Charles 
Pigott, Homer S.... 
Anelicker. Jacob. 
reham. Deverda 


dalryman 
Agent in tick eradication.. 
Meat RES 


Dr s 
8 


— ——.— 


— 2 


88888388888 


8888885 


— 
-< 


EEEE E EE EEEE 


— pipii — . — 
- 2 2 <o a w < 


en 


— ——— 
222 


p 
FREA 


58888888888 8882888888888 


8888888888 8888 


88888228 8 


——— 
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ientific and technical employees who have resigned from the 
BAD SES Weiss of Animal inde 05 


stry, ete.—Continued. 


g | 


1,000 
1,400 
1,800 
1,600 
$40 
1,800 
200 
$40 
720 
840 
1,000 
1,000 
#40 
1,400 
1,800 
S40 
840 
1,000 
1,400 
1,800 
840 
1,620 
1,800 
1,620 
1,000 
840 
1, 
Morley, Henry...............------+---| Stock examiner....... 1, 
Willems, Frank KE... Veterinary inspector.........- 1, 
Me Master, Harry W...... :. 42 -- e 1, 
Bryan, Welter Nos av sececdendanaece Meat inspector...........---+- 1, 
Kipley, Artbur W. Inspector's assistant.. =e 
Lewis o 
Ain ann... , 


r 


Whitaker, George F. Inspector's assistant 
Conner, Dudley D. 
Williams, John O.. 


Loe lst 


. 


222 


Dahlberg, Arnold oo 
Kegon, Harold e eee ee 
Eagle, John G.... $ 
Fernow, Jess B 
Tate, Hiram L 
Travis, Don C. H 
Hardman, Herman III. .. 4 do 

o 


— — 


Gordon, Waldron M.. .| Veterinary inspector 
BOS OW MG i desea kes enw ctadannkeneesicl ned d 
Kortenber, William ooo do 
Mutistall, eE EAA AIRT d 
Peterman, Clyde M.... oaeaeei Inspector’s assistant.. 
Troy, Oscar E.. .. ~..| Veterin: — enire 
Altman, Clarence R .| Inspector’s assistant.. 
Whelan, Louis P... Agent 
Simmons, George H z 
Rodgers; Eimer eee eee Agen 


Ses88888888888888888888888888888 


— — — 
< 


EXHIBIT C, 


LETTER FROM OFFICERS AND MEMBERS OF BRANCH NO. 14, OKLAHOMA 
CITY, OKLA., OF THB NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF THR BUREAU OF ANIMAL 
INDUSTRY EMPLOYEES TO CONGRESSMAN CLAUDE WEAVER, 


OKLAHOMA BRANCH, NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
BUREAU ov ANIMAL INDUSTRY EMPLOYEES, 
Oklahoma, Okla., May 14, 191}. 
Hon. CLAUDE WEAVER, 
Congressman at Large from Oklahoma, Washington, D. C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN: We wish to express our heartfelt thanks, both 
individually and collectively, for the able manner in which you pre- 
sented our case before the Committee on Agriculture. It is indeed 

ratifying to us to know that we have in Congress such an able and 
Fearless champion as you have shown yourself to be. 

Your remarks show that you have given our cause careful and con- 
scientious study, and that you haye a broad and comprehensive view 
of the needs of the membership of our association. We feel that our 
cause is just, our peeds imperative, and that a mere casual inv A- 
tion will convince the most skeptical of the necessity of remeđial action 
in our behalf. 

We wish to thank you, sir, not alone in behalf of Oklahoma Branch, 
No. 14, but in behalf of our entire membership, scattered throughout 
this broad land of oars, and to assure you of our most grateful obliga- 
tion and sincerest regards, 

Sincerely, your friends, 

M. H. Rhoades, president; J. C. Dixon, vice president; 

K. V. Gragg, secretary; H. H. Glenn, treasurer; F. E. 

Haworth; OC. W. Berry; C. L. Farthing; R. W. Lewis; 

E. L. Pontions; Wm. N. Myers; W. II. Myers; J. C. 

Dixon; V. Osborne; Chas. Favors; W. Ritchey; O. H. 

Grayson; Arthur McConnell; A. O. Lundell; Milton M. 

Ramsey; Otto E. Jung; John Clufente; Henry Dum- 

bauld; Chas, T. Luke; John G. Carlson; W. C. Me- 

Clellard; J. W. Woodle; M. B. reg C oy 7 Cole; 


Ray F. Hamm; Al Ayers; A. N. Lee; athman ; 
Wm. J. Haskins; B. J. Meyer; J. Hampton; A. G. 
Bibb; F. W. Brewer; Wm. E. Bailey; W. F. Dunawae; 
Harry D. Larzefere. 


Rural Credits. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. EMMETT WILSON, 


OF FLORIDA, 
In tHe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuesday, May 19, 1914. 


Mr. WILSON of Florida. Mr. Speaker, we have heard criti- 
cism from Republicans of the President and the Democratic 
administration for the last few weeks. I think the record 
of the administration and its accomplishments are a sufficient 
answer to its critics; but it may not be out of order for one 
who so thoroughly believes in the integrity of the President 
politically and every other way, as I do, and in the honesty of 
his advisers in the Cabinet, and generally in the integrity of 
all those gentlemen who are supporting him in Congress, to 
say something about the work of this administration. 

I think that this has been a remarkable administration. 
The President has not used the “big stick”; he has not sought 
to drive Members of Congress, but he has earnestly told them 
what he thinks ought to be done. and his sincerity and single- 
hess of purpose have so impressed gentlemen who desire to 
assist him that we have agreed with him and stood by him. 

No man who has conscience and heart could have failed to 
recognize the greatness of Woodrow Wilson when he addressed_ 
the great throng of people upon the occasion of the ceremonies 
in honor of the boys who fell in Vera Cruz. Indeed, no man who 
knows Woodrow Wilson and has come in contact with him can 
fail to recognize his worth, his ability, and, above all, his great 
desire to do what the President of the United States should do 
on every occasion. This is apparent from the smallest thing to 
the greatest. 

It is not necessary for me to pronounce any encominm upon 
the President. I desire rather to speak of the accomplishments 
of this administration. The Democratic Party in the fall of 
1912 came into power by the overwhelming vote of the American 
people. The President has shown to his critics upon every side 
that he knows what the American people want. The fact that 
he insisted upon a special session of Congress to pass the Under- 
wood tariff bill, the great promise of the Democratic Party, and 
in the same extra session insisted upon the fulfillment of other 
Democratic promises, was alone sufficient to show his honesty, 
his integrity. and, as the head of the Democratic Party, his 
desire to see that we keep the faith. 

In that extra session I think that we can safely say that we 
did more in constructive legislation beneficial to the American 
people than has been done in a decade by the Republican Party. 
In that session we passed the Underwood tariff bill, which, not- 
withstanding the clamor of the Republicans, bas benefited the 
American people and will become more beneficial. 

In addition to the tariff bill the President, with a Demo- 
cratic Congress behind him, insisted upon the passage of the 
Glass-Owen currency bill. We sat all summer in committee con- 
sidering this measure, and a Democratic Congress put it 
through. When it gets into active operation it will immensely 
benefit the American people, and yet we hear our Republican 
friends say that we have done nothing, that the Democratic 
Party is not a party of construction, but of negation. This we 
did in the extra session. The President was not satisfied that 
we let these matters go over to the regular session beginning in 
December, 1913, but he insisted that we get busy. After having 
passed these two measures we have passed since the regular 
session convened the good-roads bill, introduced by the gentle- 
man from Missouri, Mr. SHACKLEFORD. We also have under 
consideration a rural credits or farmers’ credits bill. The com- 
mittee may not be able for some time to report a bill to the 
House, but are engaged in its consideration, Personally I 
would like to see the matter disposed of at this session. It is 
the opinion of some gentlemen who are Members of the House 
and some gentlemen who have appeared before the committee 
who are not Members of the House, but who have knowledge 
of this matter, that we should give the new currency bill a trial 
in order to ascertain whether or not some of the proposed fea- 
tures of the farmers’ credits bill may not be eliminated if the 
new currency bill meets the situation. This may or may not 
be good judgment. I am of the opinion that we should be care- 
ful to distinguish, if we propose to do anything at all. between 
the purely banking business and the idea of extending credit 
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to the agricultural interests. ‘The relief which is sought is re- 
lief from the money lender who charges a high rate of interest. 

We hope, in addition to what has been done in the passage 
of the tariff bill and the currency bill, to add this other bill. 
It will be done if the people permit a Democratic Congress to 
remain in power. It may not be done to-day, to-morrow, or 
the next day, but it wili be done within the passing of a few 
months. If the American people will study the record made by 
the Democratic administration, they will find that we have 
been able to do things notwithstanding the criticism that we 
never proposed but rather deposed. It is to be hoped that the 
voters of the country will study this record of performance, and 
when they do they will come to the inevitable conclusion that 
we have done things since coming into pewer and that we 
should remain here until our program for the benefit of the 
American people is concluded, and then, even after that, we 
should remain to see that the people are properly cared for in 
the execution of the laws which we have passed. 


Standard OiJ—In Midcontinent Field. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM H. MURRAY, 


OF OKLAHOMA, 
In tHe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuesday, May 19, 1914. 


Mr. MURRAY of Oklahoma. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent to extend my remarks in the Recorp on the subject of 
the effect of permitting the Standard Oil Co. and its allied and 
holding companies to control and dictate the price, irrespective 
of competition, of crude oil in the mid-continent field, especially 
in the State of Oklahoma. 

We have just appropriated—and largely at the request of the 
President—$35.000.000 to build a railroad in Alaska, and there 
are more people in any one of the half dozen counties in Okla- 
homa containing one of these oil fields than there is in the 
whole Territory of Alaska. In fact, there are more Indians 
affected by the oppression of the Standard Oil Co. in Oklahoma 
than the entire population of the Territory of Alaska. More- 
over, there is no danger of the matter becoming monopolized in 
Alaska, because of the Government ownership, but the people 
of Oklahoma are face to face with the proposition of selling 
their product, after they have undergone the “ wildcat” hazard 
of discovering and producing it, to the Standard Oil Co. because 
that company controls the pipe lines and are seeking to do an 
oil-producing business, which of itself is fundamentally wrong. 
With $5.000,000 a pipe line can be built from the mid-continent 
field to the Gulf and thus relieve the condition existing, and 
that $5,000,000, or one-seventh the appropriation made for the 
Alaskan railroad, would save fifty times the amount of property 
and serve that number more of people than the railroad in 
Alaska can possibly serve in the next half century. 

Why is it, Mr. Speaker, that it is so difficult to reach these 
conditions where the Standard Oil have a foothold? Is it not 
answered by the oft-repeated statement here in Washington 
that the “Standard Oil is the invisible government”? In the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp of April 14 will be found a letter from 
the Secretary of Agriculture answering a resolution of inquiry 
made by the Senate giving the startling statement that 600 
persons are operating in or through the Department of Agricul- 
ture either wholly or partially paid by the Rockefeller Founda- 
tion. I have been aware of this fact for four or five years. In 
fact, all of the agricultural cooperative demonstration work in 
the South, including Oklahoma. has been partially paid through 
this foundation, and we in Oklahoma have had to meet the 
argument and assaults of this insidious propaganda of either 
the Rockefeller or Carnegie Foundation funds in an assault 
upon the State’s management of its agricultural affairs and 
its continued assault upon our excellent president of the College 
of Agriculture and Mechanical Arts. 

In that 14th of April copy of the CONGRESSIONAL Rxconp will 
be further found the insidious method used to educate the 
future young men of the country by “roping in” and linking 
up with their plans and schemes the professors of economics in 
yarious universities throughout the country. What for? To 
control the influence emanating from such universities. I do 
not hesitate to say that such professor ought to be dismissed 
from the service not only of the United States but the service 
of any State, because it is but a species of bribery of the in- 


tellect and training of the future brains of the country toward 
the interests, economic and political, and governmental policies 
of the Carnegie and Standard Oi! interests. 

As to the conditions existing, and as to the argument for the 
necessity of governmental aid to enabel the individual citizen 
to cope with this gigantic trust in the midcontinent field, I de- 
sire to have printed in the Recorp a letter from the honorable 
M. L. Lockwood, former State senator from the State of Penn- 
sylvania, and who for many years has been fighting the trusts 
of the country, and in whose integrity and ability to grasp 
such problems I have the utmost confidence. The following is 
Senator Lockwood's letter: 


TULSA, OKLA 
Hon. Wooprow WILSON 0 ORE May My I 


President of the United Ptates, Washington, D. C. 


My Dran Mr. PRESIDENT: I feel called upon to make a plea for a 
Government owned and operated pipe line from the mideoutinent oil 
field to the Gulf of Mexico to the tra ocean, where commerce is 
hee the ships of all nations are beckoning for the trade of the 

I believe that it is recognized by all students of the problem that one 
of the first dnties of a government is to provide highways over which 
or through which the products of its people can be transported to the 
markets in the most economical manner. 

I believe that the Hon. Jeremiah S. Black, of Pennsylvania, one of 
the greatest jurists of any layed down the true doctrine, in 1878, 
before the railroad committee of the senate of the State of Penns Ivania, 
when he paced spao down the committee room, shaking his finger in 
the face of the Ivania Railroad officials, and told them that be- 
cause the Pennsylvania Railroad Co, had built the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road, that did not signify that the Pennsylvania Railroad Co. owned 
that highway; that that omy rg rye the people's highway just as 
much as though the people had it it by the direct agency of the 
State, and that it was highest duty of the State to direct and 
manage that rig ime in the interest of the ple of the State, and 
that when the Pennsylvania cease’ to administer that property with 
an eye single to the advancement of the public good, then it would be 
the first duty of the State to take that highway away from the Penn- 
Sylvania Railroad Co., having a jnst regard for the rights of Its share- 
holders, and administer that railway as a common highway, as a 
common carrier for the products and persons of the le without 
favoritism or discrimination. That to hold that tha Pennsylvania 
Railroad Co. had a vested right to the al ownership and control 
of that highway, with power to run it as saw fit, was a dangerous 
doctrine; that the State might as well turn {ts people over to sack and 
pillage as to allow the Pennsylvania Railroad to continue the practice 
of discrimination in favor of this set of men and against that set of 
men: to continue the practice that built up the Standard Oil Co., npon 
the one hand. and the Carnegie Steel Co., upon the other, bankrupting 
and destroying every other set of men who attempted to build up a 
1 the 8 do eae 1 net the d 

ow, there is no doubt as w e duty of government is. 
may build a highway by the direct anency of ‘its ore officers just 5 
the Panama Canal ts now being built, and just as his pipe line to the 
Gulf of Mexico is now proposed to be buflt, or it may confer upon corpo- 
rations a part of Its power and authorize them to build these highways 
for them. But. in any event, these highways must be the public high- 
ways of the pone. and under no circumstances can the Government 
divest itself of the power of eminent domain, that power that takes 
private property or corporate property for the advancement of the com- 
mon welfare, and there is no 7 I take it, of what the duty of 
government is, as to providing highways for its people. 

mpted by this duty, our Government has created a magnificent 

system of railways and pipe lines by delegating a part of its power 
to railway and poetae corporations. This system has been full 
worked out, and it has developed the fact that they who control ont 
manage these highways can, and do, take from the producers and con- 
snmers all that the commodities which they transport will bear. They 
take nearly all the profits. It has developed the fact that this Sys- 
tem of providing highways for the people enables those who control 
t bighways to create and maintain monopoly, and this has been 
l — trol of the high h ab 

‘or the con of the ways has enabled a few men to m 
tng pich depo of amfaracite coal in al e ibn den u me 

e ‘ways enabling a few men to mono 
lize the bituminous coal fields of America. z pa: 

The control of the hizhways has enapled a few men to monopolize 
all of the rich fron-ore deposits of America. 

The control of the highways has enabled a few men to monopol 
the profits of the oil fields America. ene 

The control of the highways bas enabled a few men to create a 
monopoly and rob the producers and consumers of our land, 

By the power of cee id they take so much of the wealth that the 
people create that there is a very scant amount left for the people who 
create it. They take so much that in a land so rich as this, so rich 
in soll. in fron, and coal and ofl, so rich in copper and silver and gold, 
so rich in everything that administers to the wants of men—th ke 
so much that a very large tage of our people are now only one 
step removed from starvation. They take so much that want and the 
fear of want are dri men and women to crime and dation. 
Is it any wonder, then, t the le have declared at the ballot box 
that monopoly is “ intolerable and indefensible "? 

The evils of corporate control of the highways are now especially 
emphasized in the State of Colorado. By the most uaholy violation of 
the spirit of the land laws of the United States a few men have seized 
upon the coal deposits of the State of Colorado, and now Rockefeller and 

s associates refuse to arbitrate the difference they have with the 
American citizens who are working for them there and have brought in 
the Gatling guns of the State of Colorado to force these American citizens 
to submit to conditions that are destroying the manhood of the men 
and the womanhood of the women, having ejected them, men and 
women, from their homes—American citizens, mind you—in the name 
of the sacred right of : und when these men have provided 
themselves with tents to pi their loved ones, their wives and their 

from the blasts of winter, in their mad zeal for dividends 
the Coal Trust ot Colorado turn loose the Gatling guns of the State 
and mercilessly slaughter men, women, and children—American Sag a 
mind you. In the name of the sacred right of property this carni 
of crime goes on, And why is all this? For coal that costs them 80 
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cents a ton to mine they force the people of Ford, only 85 miles 
75 rong Go in their ; 


away, to pay them $6.75 a ton for the toal homes 
and they force the dealers, under penalty of their displeasure and 
threats of being driven ont of business if they shall eut prices from 
that fixed by the Colorado Coal Trust, who have seized upon the coal 


supply of tbe ee 

speak of this to show you that those who control the highways of 
the people can rob both the producers and consumers of the land and 
take the wealth that the people create to swell the criminally swollen 


fortunes of the few. 

From ee ee merchant, mechanic, and laborer who burns a 
ton of coal y take, over and above a fair competitive profit, more 
than 4 bushels of wheat or its equivalent upon every ton of 
burned by the people of Colorado and the surrounding States, and 
thus by the control of the highways of the people does monopoly gather 
the wealth produced the masses, and are building up and creating 
a plutocracy of wealth in this land such as the world has never 


known. 

If the land laws of the Nation had been complied with in taking 
up the coal land of Colorado in truth and in fact, instead of the cam- 
paign of perjury, cons racy and fraud by which the Coal Trust ac 
uired the rich coal deposits, then there would have been at least 

00 different men and companies operating and developing 300 sepa- 
rate and distinct coal mines. Then there would have been freedom. 
Three hundred sets of men and companies competing and bidding to 
secure the right kind of men to work and develop their different es 
and 300 sets of men and companies competing to find a market for the 
output of their mines—that would have been a condition that would 
develop the genius of men; that would have guaranteed fair service 
to the consumers of coal, and that would have guaranteed to eve 
miner a reward for his ability, application, and capacity. It woul 
have given ever a chance to find man or the company for 
whom he best liked to work—that would have been freedom. But the 
Coal Trust: Work under our terms and conditions or starve. Eighty 
cents a ton for coal to the American miner and $6.75 a ton for coal 
to the American consumer only 85 miles away. Such comes to the 
public, both producers and consumers, under the domination and con- 
7 — a monopoly. Domination of monopoly is despotism—dire, dark 

sm. 
he eyils of the control of the people's highways by corporations has 
become so apparent to every thinking man and woman that when 

G nheim and his associates asked the Government for a charter to 
Duld a railway from the coast into the coal fields of Alaska public 
sentiment condemned it and Congress refused to 1 a charter, 
realizing that those who control the highways could make all other 
men thelr slaves, wees Sap that he who controlled the highways 
could take all the wealth that other men create, could take all except 
a Foor, miserable living from those who labor to create this wealth. 

ongress and all thinking men recognized that the Government might 
as well Guggenheim and his associates an absolute present of the 
mineral resources of Alaska as to allow them to control the highways 
over which these mineral resources must reach the markets, and so, 
in the interest of justice to men and in the interest of those funda- 
mental principles of equal rights for all, the Government deter- 
mined to build this railroad itself and give every man an equal chance 
in the contest for bread and the acquisition of the resources of the 
land, and what will be the result? undreds of different mines will 
be opened by hundreds of different men, all competing for men to work 
their mines, and all these different mine owners competing with each 
other to supply the public with coal and a fair competitive field will 
be reestablished and monopoly will disappear, and there will never 
again be such a deplorable condition as now appears in the monopoly- 
cursed State of Colorado. 

And now we come to the oil situation. 


it is their oil; that he has no control over it whatever 
go to the independent refineries in this Monig. wko are willing to 

y 5, 10, or 15 cents a barrel more for it than pipe lines will pay 

im, and sell it to them and order the pipe lines to deliver it to these 
independent refineries. He can not do that. He has no oil. He has 
already been forced to declare that his oil belongs to the pipe lines 
that run it. All he can do is to go to the pipe lines and take pe 
that they—the pipe lines—see proper to fix and pay him, and I am 
satisfied that these prices are fixed by a consp between three 
trunk pipe lines to tidewater. Is not that a condition t is intolerable 
and indefensible? Yet all this magnificent body of American citizens, 
who have had the courage and energy and i to develop the 
midcontinent off fields of the Nation, have been forced, by the power 
of monopoly, to sign such contracts as this. 

There is nó essential difference between the duties and responsibill- 
ties of the railroads and pipe lines as common carriers for the le. 
What would the American people think if the railroads would a 
rule that they would transport no more of the prođucts of the farm, 
the factory, the shop, or the forge until the men owning these commodi- 
ties come in and sign a contract that their property, the moment it was 
delivered to the railroad companies, should become the property of the 
railroad companies, and that the railroad companies could fix a price 
that they would pay the people for this property? What. kind of a 
commotion would that create among the farmers and manufacturers of 
the land? Take the price which the railroad officials in their avarice 
and greed see 1 to fix for them, and the price would be cut down 
and down until the fear of stopping the supply would prompt them to 
raise the price a little to encourage new production. ut it would be 
the selfish interest of the men who control the railroad that would 
control and fix the price all the time. The raising of the price would 
be 2 by a selfish purpose. The fear of killing the goose that was 
laying the golden egg would be the impulse that would control them, 
and that purpose would be a selfish purpose, just as it is now the 
selfish interest of the men who control the pipe-line com that 
fixes the price of oll all the time. But if you do not sign the contract 
you can not beg any . If you do not sign the contract you can 
not ship any oll. That is the position that the mid-continent oll pro- 
ducers are placed in, and it is a burning shame to the Republic. tt is 
a disgrace to our civilization and a humiliation to the manhood of our 
men; a despotism, and in this land, too, whose government is based 
upen the doctrine of the equal rights of man. Is it not time that some- 
thing should be done? 

And, further, with all the power of transportation behind them, these 
pipe ine corporations, these State-created giants with ten thousand 

imes the power and capital of an ordinary American citizen, these cor- 


persicae with unending life, State-made creatures that never die, who 
the power of transportation and monopoly are enabled to take from 
e people twice as much for this oil as the producers get. If they are 
allowed to go in, through their subsidiary companies, and absorb the 
9 fields of America—if this is allowed to go on, they are 
ust as sure to monopolize the oil-producing fields of the mid continent. 
ust as sure to do it as that the power of transportation enabled a few 
men to mono the anthracite coal fields of Pennsylvania and levy 
tribute of more than a hundred million dollars annually on the cou- 
sumers of anthracite coal in America over and above a fair competitive 
said, “A ponte is worth all it costs, in dollars 
and cents, to us.” When a m y is established they can take so 
much from the people in mon tie profit that the cost of creating 
monopoly is comparatively small, indeed 
A the control of the highways, a few men are allowed to monopo- 
lize all these rich resources of the Nation, what kind of a show will our 
children have in the combat of life? They will have already been con- 
demned to servitude and degradation. 
These pipe-line 8 must not be allowed to become the bene- 
through their subsidiary companies, of the oil-producing 
rica. Such a course will not advance the public welfare, 
and the public welfare is the supreme law. You can not breed the right 
kind of men in the shadow of monopoly. You can not breed the right 
8 men where the resources and opportunities are monopolized by 
ew. 
te with 


God- 
giren riches, for if the profits from these rich d 
y mono ly away from the men who 


swollen fo: of the few, none of this wealth can u to buila 
up homes and independent proprietorship for the men who produce it; 
and when these deposits are finally au , the people will be worse 


struggle, in which they were condemned to failure from the start, and 

they will be r indeed. Nearly all of the profits are taken away from 

the communi in which this wealth is created to increase the power 

aag despotism of those who continually defy and circumvent the laws of 
e land. 


These criminally swollen fortunes, wrung from the people by the 
power of monopoly, are no strength, but a weakness, to the State, Give 
theryoung men an even chance. Do not ask them to go out and com- 

te, in the production of oil, with these pipe lines, these giant corpora- 

ions, with all their special privileges. Under such conditions the 
young men are condemned to failure before they start. rag the 
young and rising generation are facing a situation where the fields of 
opportunity are being closed to them. Divorce these pipe-tine com- 
panies from the producing end of the oll business. Confine them to 
their legitimate duties ae common carriers of oll for the people. 

Now, how are you going to do this; how are you going to force these 
pipe lines to do their duty as common carriers of oil? A year or two 
ago the Government brought suit against the Prairie Oil & Gas Co. to 
force them to do their duty to the ple as common carriers of oil. 
I am almost 70 years old, and I will be dead and in my grave before 
that suit will be finished. I do not forget the 18 long, weary years of 

ners’ case for 8 against 

All this time the citizens of the Re- 
paoe are being robbed by monopoly. And when these suits are finally 
ished and the courts have finally ruled, as we know they will have 
to rule, in favor of the contention of the people, the able and resource- 
ful lawyers of mo! ly will fix a new set of reasons why their clients 
should not be bound by it, and it will take another 10 years to settle 
that point in the courts; and so, as Rogers said, “We will manage to 
keep just one lap ahead of the law,” and all this time the American 
le are being robbed by monopoly. The only way to do it is to cut 

e Gordian knot right here. d this proposed Government pipe line 
to the Gulf of Mexico, and again I say to-whe trackless ocean, where 
commerce is free and where the ships of every land beckon for the trade 
of the world. Think of it! At the expense of less than one-half of 
what a modern dreadnaught would cost this people can be set free. 
You can, if 7 will, deliver the producers and consumers of oil from 
the curse of monopoly. The American ple need protection from 
the encroachment o 3 more than they do from any foreign foe. 
With a great horde of lobbyists, dignified by the name of attorneys, 
they are undermining the integrity of our public life, and they are 
1 by the declaration that a monopoly is worth to 

em a costs. ; 

At so small a cost, why should you be afraid? Compared with the 
magnificent work that our Government has done at Panama, the build- 
ing of this pipe line is but a drop in the bucket. At a fair charge for 
transportation the Government ` line will pay for itself in less than 
10 years, and the Government will haye the use of it for fuel oil for 
the Navy besides. 

What would be thought of a nation and an administration that would 

nd nearly 8400,000.000 of the people's money to create a world’s 

way at Panama, a highway for the benefit of the world's commerce; 
and then refuse to spend $6,000,000 to create a highway for oll—a pire 
line—to save its own citizens, producers and consumers of oil, m 
being robbed by monopoly on every barrel of oil they produce and upon 
Non of oil y burn in their lamps? If this situation 18 
to go on, is it ag, Ry ang that the wealth of the Nation is 
being concentrated in the ds of the few—the rock upon which all 
the nations of the past have been wrecked? 

You do not have to take any risk in the producing of the oil. The 
independent producers of the midcontinent field, who are now pro- 
ducing at least 140,000 barrels of oil a day, will be too glad to sell you 
all the oil you want for the Navy at the market price at the wells, and 

u transport it yourselves, and as soon as the Government opens this 

way for oil to tidewater, with a fair charge for transportation, the 

ependent refineries of the world will take all the oil you can possi- 
bly put through a 10-inch line over and above what you will need for 
the United States Navy. 

Every ent of this enterprise can be put upon a paying basis. 
The proposed refinery near the coast can take out of this oll gasoline, 
lubricating oils, and greases which will be worth more money to the 
Government than the entire cost of the crude oil. That will give them 
their fuel ofl for the er ee of cost. A fair storage charge on the 
commercial oi] that goes ugh the Government lines will pay for the 
necessary storage tanks at the coast in less than five years, 

The reserve oil-fuel supply for the Navy, in my opinion, should be 
stored at a point where it can be delivered at any place on the Atlantic 
or Gulf coast where it may be needed. That point is the midconti- 
nent oil feld. Under the war power of the Government, in times of 
war, any of the pipe lines from this field, reaching as they do Chicago, 
Buffalo, New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, and Baton Rouge, can be 
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seized by the Government to deliver oil at any of these points as needed 
by the United States Navy. Besides, the reserve fuel supply stored 
here will be safe away from invading armies and hostile navies. It 
may be well to have a skimming plant located here, so that in times 
of war this oil can be put in proper shape for the Navy's use before 
it is sent through the lines to places where it is needed, 

Now is the time for the Government to act. The pipe-line com- 
panies here haye declared that they are able to handle only 75 per 
cent of the oll now hetig produced, and they have declared also that the 
increased production of the Cushing field alone will reach 150,000 
barrels ga day. The pipe lines, which are the only buyers, have 
within the last 20 days put the price of oil down from $1.05 per barrel 
to 80 cents per barrel, and the cutting of prices has just begun. ‘These 
conspirators who are robbing the producers and consumers of oil never 
stop until they have cut to the very bone. Why should not the Govern- 
ment get in here and take advantage of the situation and accumulate 
some vf this cheap oil for the Navy's use? There are men here in the 
West who will contract to complete 50,000-barrel tanks for the Govern- 
ment within 30 days. There is plenty of pipe held here by the mopy 
companies so that the Government can complete a system of gathering 
lines while the first 50,000-barrel tanks are going up. It will only take 
a little human energy to begin taking in this cheap oil for the Gov- 
ernment, reserye oil fuel supply from the wells inside of 30 days. All 
the Government has got to do is to call in the iron-tank builders and 
the pipe-line builders of the Nation, and they will complete the iron 
tanks and pipe lines as fast as is needed. There are tank builders 
enough to complete one, two, three, or more 50,000-barrel tanks every 
day, and there are plenty of pipe-line men to build a pipe line as fast 
as is needed. Give them the pipe and they will complete a line reach- 
{ng every known oil field in Oklahoma in less than 90 days, Why 
should you hesitate? Why not move and get your reserve fuel supply 
for the Na now while it is cheap, and while the corporation-con- 
trolled pipe line can only take 75 per cent of the present ofl produc- 
tion, and while it is held by many that the Cushing oil tield alone is 
now threatening to increase its dafly production up to 200,000 barrels 
of oil day? All of these tanks that would be built, and all of 
these pipe lines that would be made, would be needed in the future to 
hold and maintain the reserve fuel supply for the Nation. The Govern- 
ment can always get their oil direct from the wells from the inde- 
pendent oll producers at the market price. Why should not the Gov- 
ernment take advantage of the present situation while there is a flood 
of oil, and when the present pipe lines are only able to handle 75 
per cent of what production we now have, and when the prospect is 
that the Cushing oi! field alone will increase the present production 
from 150,000 to 200.000 barrels per day? This additional production 
will be crowding on tne market. Now ts the time to begin, if you want 
to accumulate a cheap fuel supply for the Navy, and at the same time 
stop this oppression of the American people. he tanks will be neces- 
sary when the Government pive line is completed to the Gulf of 
Mexico to hold the reserve fuel suppiy for the Navy's use. 

The 1 business is a legitimate business, and the refinery to 
prepare the gasolines, lubricating oils, and greases and fuel oil is a safe 
and legitimate undertaking. No graft or corruption can go on in piping 
and refining of] without being detected and the parties punished, but for 
the Government to go into the s lative and uncertain business of 
producing oil would open a field for graft and corruption that, in my 
opinion, would discredit the whole enterprise. No one knows the value 
of prospective oil lands. No one knows whether they are worth $5 or 
$500,000. It is only a matter of judgment, and if the producing depart- 
ment should get into the hands of corrupt and dishonest men, they 
could swindle the Government right and left without any chance to 
detect or punish them. 

When the Government pipe line has been established, an open com- 
petitive market for oil has been created. Every day the price of oil 
will be known of all men. There will be no opportunity for graft any 
more than there is in the Government Post Office. 

Now, I want to see this Government pipe line built. It is the poly 
way that the grip of monopoly in oil can broken, In 1873 1 helpe 
to make the first fight against the monopoly in oil, the fight against 
the South Improvement Co., and it has been one continual combat 
against the encroachments of monopoly ever since. I hel to pay for 
the drafting of the Reagan bill, the interstate-commerce law, and spent 
eight long, weary years agitating and helping to create public sentiment 
for the enactment of that law. It provided a penalty of fine and im- 

risonment for a violation of its provisions. And yct in 1899 Chairman 

napp, of the Interstate Commerce Commission, testifying before the 
industrial commission, swore that in spite of the pesialvy of the inter- 
state-commerce law that railway discriminations were universal. 

These great criminals stand upon the 1 of commerce and defy 
the law, yet none of them have been sent to the penitentiary for their 
crimes. 

The Government carried on a suit for many years to dissolve the 
Standard Oil Co., and they won their suit; but they fixed up a settle- 
ment of dissolution with the Attorney General that was approved br 
the courts that made the Standard ust stock go up 117 leaps anë 
bounds. It is all managed from 26 Broadway now, Just as it was before, 
and their monopoly is stronger to-day than it ever was before, 

I want to say to you that just as long as these combinations control 
the highways through which oil must find the market tuat they will 
maintain their ety. If this Government pipe line is built, that 
ends monopoly in oil at once. It attacks the enemy in the vital 


ints. 

When the Government pipe line is in operation buyers of oil for 
independent refineries will be here from every clime. They will know 
that the Government will not sell ont or go into a conspiracy to bank- 
rupt and destroy them, and they will have confidence to go forward 
and build up and expand. They will know that they can put the oil 
that they buy at the wells on board ships at a fair transportation 
charge and monopoly will wither away. 

Now, for God's sake and for the sake of those that are to come after 
us, let the Government build this pipe line. It will cost less mover 
than monopoly takes from the ple in monopolistic profits every 6 
days. The people of the United States are the Government, and why 
should this administration let them be robbed? I have faith in this 
administration. A new god has come to rei over Israel. A god that 
worships men and not money, And this pipe line will be bulit, and 
this people will be set free from the curse of monopoly in oil. 

But the emissaries of special privilege say that the Government can 
not manage this transportation business; that there will be too much 
graft. Why, Mr. President, there has been more graft in the manage- 
ment of the people's highways by the Frisco and the Hartford & Now 


Haven corporations alone in the last five years than has occurred in 


the Fost Office Department of the United States since the beginning of 


the Government, and all this talk that the Government can not get 
honest. and upright men to handle this transportation business is all 
nonsense and the worst kind of poppy-cock, Let this Government pipe 
line ‘be built. It is the entering wedge that will dethrone 8 
and reestablish the equal rights of the people. 

My dear Mr. President, I am sending a copy of this appeal to the 
members of your Cabinet and different members of the Oklahoma delega- 
tion in 8 80 and J am also handing a copy of the same to Mr. 
William Striker, proprietor of the ‘Tulsa mocrat. 

With an expression of my high regard, I remain, 

Most truly, yours, 
1 M. L. Lock wog. 
National President of the American Antitrust League. 


Decentralization of Money Control. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON OER? WEN GO: 


OF ARKANSAS, 
In tue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Saturday, May 16, 1914. 


Mr. WINGO, Mr. Speaker, under the leave granted to me 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I include an editorial that 
recently appeared in the News, published at Lynchburg, Va. 

The editorial is as follows: 

DECENTRALIZATION OF MONEY CONTROL. 


Understand,“ said Jobn Skelton Williams in the course of 
an address before the North Carolina Bankers’ Association 
Wednesday night, “understand it is not assumed or promised 


‘that the new currency law will perform the functions of 


divine Providence, shower blessings on everybody, or cstablish 
universal prosperity; nor will it bolster up or save banks im- 
providently, recklessly, or corruptly managed. It is intended 
to enable banks honestly and sagaciously conducted to enjoy 
the legitimate results of their own integrity and sagacity. It 
is hoped and believed that this law will prevent the alternating 
money gluts and money famines daily reported in the news- 
papers, by providing supplies of money to flow automatically, 
responsive to need.” Further in this connection Mr. Williams 
said that “the new currency measure is Democratic essentially. 
It looks to decentralization of direct financial control, to finan- 
cial local self-government, so far as is consistent with stability 
and the general safety; to a currency which will be worth its 
face value everywhere, which will be based on the actual values 
it purports to represent, as well as the faith and credit of the 
General Government, and which yet will be elastic, expanding 
to meet needs where and when they develop, receding when not 
needed ; a system fitted to meet any emergency moving smoothly 
and noiselessly for the ordinary uses of business in tranquil 
times. We do not propose to use violence to force disintegration 
and decentralization, to do anything with a jolt and a jerk. It 
is understood clearly that to rush headlong and at full speed 
over an evil or an obstacle may cause derailment or jarring, 
uncomfortable and bad for passengers.” 

In thus so succinctly and candidly epitomizing the objects of 
the administration currency law, Mr. Williams also suggests 
banking and currency vices which have made a comprehensive 
reform policy altogether necessary. And in this relation, among 
other things, he referred to the evils incident to the control of 
the country’s money, which by virtue of Republican policies had 
passed largely under the dominating influence of a few men 
identified with the banking interests of New York. Mr. Wil- 
liams was especially happy, lucid, and eloquent when portraying 
this condition, although impressive and forceful. No one cau 
gainsay the truth of the statement or belittle the gravity of its 
significance as thus yoiced by Mr. Williams: “ When a dozen 
men own among themselves $1,600,000,000, and through a system 
of interlocking directorates control as much more, directing an 
amount equal to the total currency supply for 100,000,000 people, 
we should realize that such power is a peril, not only to our 
commerce and to the people at large but to the Government 
itself.” 

It is fairly well known who be these money lords of America. 
Their names and the estimated totals of their gigantic fortunes 
have been frequently published. And because of their power 
te control the New York money market and the power of New 
York as the great money center of the country, a condition of 
national subjection to the sway of these men and the power of 
this city, have conditions developed which vitally affect and 
frequently endanger the prosperity of the people of the entire 
country. In reminding of these things John Skelton Williams 
points out that New York has become “the walled city from 
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which the barons have levied tribute in a territory and popula- 
tion vaster than any lord or king of the Middle Ages dreamed 
of, yet sometimes using methods as ruthless and savage as those 
of the fiercest of the robber nobles. No sudden swoop by a 
feudal magnate on his peaceful neighbors was a more eruel or 
shameless plundering expedition than some of the transactious 
which have been brought to light by which the shareholders 
of railways and other great enterprises, established to build 
up the country and promote the public interests, were despoiled. 
The purpose should be to change the relation of New York to 
the country generally from an attitude of dominating ownership 
to friendly partnership. Big as New York is, it is not big 
enough to direct the destinies of this continent.” 

Aye, of a verity. Nor should 12 American men ever be rich 
enough, or if rich enough, ever mighty enough to sit in financial 
dominion over the millions of American citizens. But however 
obvious this truth, the ringing words in which John Skelton 
Williams expressed it will set a-snarling all the predatory in- 
terests of Wall Street. This goes without the saying. The 
sound of fury or derision will come soon enough from various 
champions and organs of special privilege. But Williams never- 
theless said that which will impress honest business, however 
big it be or however little, that in the mind and heart of the 
administration are courageously pulsing the square-deal im- 
pulse and the square-deal purpose; that from the citizenship of 
‘America is about to be lifted the yoke of bondage to New York 
money kings which has already too long served to menace and 
at times oppress and destroy legitimate business aspirations, 
initiative, and effort. 


Survivors of Indian Wars Should be More Liberally 
Pensioned. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH R. KNOWLAND, 


OF CALIFORNIA, 
In rue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Friday, May 8, 1914, 


On the bill (H. R. 15280) making appropriations for the payment of 
invalid and cther pensions of the United States for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1915, and for other purposes. 

Mr. J. R. KNOWLAND. Mr. Speaker, I take advantage of 
this opportunity, during the consideration of the pension appro- 
priation bill, to direct attention to the fact that no action has 
as yet been taken during this session of Congress on the various 
bills which have been introduced extending the provisions of the 
act passed February 19, 1913, “An act to increase the pensions 
of surviving soldiers of Indian wars in certain cases.” I have 
a bill pending, H. R. 14785, and there are several others before 
the Committee on Penslons. 

On December 18, 1911, I introduced the following bill: 


A bill granting increase of pensions to survivors of the Indian wars 
under the acts of July 27, 1892, and June 27, 1902. 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to increase the eee of every sur- 
yivor who is now on the roll, or may hereafter placed on the roll, 
under the acts of July 27, 1892, and June 27, 1902, to 824 per month 
from the date of filing application for same. 

At that time Indian war veterans were receiving but $8 per 
month, while their widows were drawing $12 per month. Sev- 
eral other bills were introduced granting an increase. A bill 
was finally reported from the committee increasing the rate to 
$12 per month. On the floor of the House this was raised to 

| $30. The bill then went to the Senate, and was reported with an 
amendment cutting the amount tọ $12. In conference $20 was 
| finally agreed upon, and the existing act now provides as follows : 

That from and after the pa of this net the rate of pension to 
surviving soldiers of the various Indian wars who are now on the pen- 
sion roll, or who may hereafter be placed thereon, under the acts of 
July 27, 1892, June 27, 1902, and May 30, 1908, shall be $20 per month, 

The following is the bill which I introduced on March 18, 1914, 
and which is now pending before the Committee on Pensions, to 
extend the provisions of the amended act of 1913 to veterans of 
other Indian wars, who are certainly deserving of recognition : 

A bill (H. R. 14785) 8 the survivors of certain Indlan wars from 
the year 1865 to January, 1891, inclusive, and for other purposes. 


Be it enacted, ete., That the provisions, limitations, and benefits of 
an act entitled “An act te. to survivors of the Indian 
wars of 1832 to 1842, inclusive, wn as the Black Hawk War, Creek 
War, Cherokee disturbances, and the 
27, 1892, be, and the same are hereb: 
passage of this act to the surviving officers and enlisted men, includin 
marines, militia, and volunteers of the military and naval services o 

| the United States, who served for 90 days with their regiments during 


Seminole War,” aj ved Jul 
extended from the date of the 
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the ca igns in southern Oregon and Idaho and northern parts of 
California and Nevada from 1865 to 1868, inclusive; the campaigns 
8 the a Arapahoes, Kiowas, and Comanches in Kansas, 

‘olorado, and Indian Territory from 1867 to 1869, inclusive; the 
Modoc War of 1872 and 1873; the campaign against the Apaches of 
Arizona in 1873; the campaigns against the Kiowas, Comanches, and 
Cheyennes in Kansas, Colorado, xas, Indian Territory, and New 
Mexico in 1874 and 1875; the campaigns in North Dakota and Mon- 
tana against the Northern Cheyennes and Sioux from 1873 to 1877; 
the Bannock War of 1878; the campaign against the Northern Chey- 
ennes in 1878 and 1879; the ong 0 against the Ute Indians 
Colorado and Utah from September, 1879, to November, 1880, inclusive ; 
the campaign against the Apache Indians in Arizona in 1885 and 1886; 
and the cam against the Sioux Indians in South Dakota from 
November, 1890, to January, 1891, inclusive; and also to include the 
surviving widows of said officers and enlisted men: Provided, That such 
widows have not rema : Provided further, That where there ir no 
record of enlistment or muster into the service of the United States in 
any of the wars mentioned in this act the record of pay by the United 
States shall be a ted as full and satisfactory proof of such enlist- 
ment and service: And provided further, That all contracts heretofore 
made between the beneficiaries under this act and pension attorneys 
and claim agents are hereby declared null and void. 

Sec. 2. That the pore of service performed by bencficiaries under this 
act shall be determ by reports from the records of the War Depart- 
ment, where there is such a record, and by the reports from the records 
of the Treasury Department showing payment by the United States 
where there is no record of regular enlistment or muster into the 
United States military or naval service. 


In consulting with different members of the Committee on 
Pensions, particularly the chairman, the gentleman from Colo- 
rado [Mr. Keatrne], I understand that there is liklihood of a 
bill being reported at an early date embodying provisions con- 
tained in the numerous bills. While I believe that the bill I 
introduced more fully meets the views of the Indian war vet- 
erans, nevertheless I will be glad to see any other satisfactory 
measure reported out. The service they performed was par- 
ticularly difficult and hazardous, and the hardships which they 
endured are indescribable. Surely this great Government can 
afford to be generous to these men, who were forced to do the 
hardest kind of fighting. These Indian fighters did much toward 
opening up the great West, and for this important service cer- 
tainly deserve recognition. 

In the rush of other matters let us not delay until it is too 
late. These veterans are old and greatly in need of assistance. 
Now is the time to show our appreciation. In the leave given 
me to extend I shall print a few communications which I have 
received concerning these bills, and also a letter from the com- 
mander in chief of the Spanish War Veterans in relation to the 
bill pensioning the widows and orphans of veterans of the 
Spanish-American War. 

The letters referred to follow: 

THE REASON WHY. 


1. The soldiers who served on the frontiers against hostile Indians, 
from after the close of the Civil War until 1891, performed services 
equal to those of the veterans of the Revolution and the Civil War. 


2. The fact that the Government has been ta: in recognizing and 
oa care of the veterans of our Indian wars is no reason why it 
a continue to do so, 

D. ve 


Member of Congress, acy me | those from west of the Mis- 
mae L ould feel it his duty to provide for these veterans, who braved 
the dangers and hardships incidental to Indian warfare, 

4, These survivors of the Indian wars, who for small remuneration 
underwent many hardships, who blazed the way for the settlement of 
our frontier countries, and who protected the immigrant and settler, 
have deserved well from the Government that 8 N and served 
so faithfully and should be recognized on the same basis as the veterans 
of the Civil War. 

5. It is a well-known and indisputable fact that Indian wars had a 
horror of their own; the soldier who served in them faced and braved 
conditions unknown to survivors of our other wars. 

6. Most of the survivors of these Indian wars are now old men, the 
privations endured by them during their years of service having under- 
mined and shattered their health, rende: them unfit for hard labor 
in the sunset of their lives, and every United States Senator and Mem- 
Congress. should use his Influence to have Mr. Taxton's bill, 
H: R. 1672, pasted so that these brave ex-soldiers will not become 
objects of publie charity. 

7. It is erroneous to suppose that there will be numerous applications 
for relief under this act, as years of research has brought to light 
that there are four or five thousand of these veterans who can become 
beneficiaries after the bill becomes a law. 

8. The veterans of these Indian wars are, as a rule, r men, who 
have not the means to upbold expensive lobbyists in their behalf; they 
rely implicitly in the justness of their request, as set forth in Mr. 
TaYtor’s bill, and on well-known fairness in such matters of the 
honorable gentlemen who represent them in the Halls of Congress, and 
look to them that belated ice be done the survivors of our Indian wars. 

Col. 8. MeppauGnH, of Elmira, N. Y. 
C. R. HAUSER, of Denver, Colo. 


BITS OF FORGOTTEN HISTORY, 


In writing of what our soldiers did on the frontier in Indian cam- 

I hardly know where and how to begin. Probably the best com- 

mencement will be to quote from that distinguished soldier, Lieut. Gen. 
Phil Sheridan, who said in his annual report for 1877: 

“During the last two years the ratio of loss of officers and men in 

poena to the number engaged in this division in the Indian wars 

been equal to or ter than the ratio of loss on either side in 

the present Russ-Turkish campaign or in the late Civil War in this 

country. I take pleasure in saying that 


both officers and men through- 

out the division have shown thorough and commendable devotion to 
ma and deserve the approbation of their country.“ 

uring these two years that Gen. Sheridan speaks of—years of 1 755 


found peace,” as our Thanksgiving proclamations put it—while pa 
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the Army was engaged in quelling one of the most widespread series of 
railroad strikes this country had ever seen, another portion was looking 
after the disturbances incident to the Hayes-Tilden election, and also 
while there was Indian fighting by the troops under Gens. Pope, Ord. 
and Kautz, the number of soldiers killed in the departments commanded 
by Gens. Terry, Crook, and Howard was greater than the number killed 
in the Philippines from May 1, 1898, to September 30, 1899, and nearly 
twice the number of soldiers, sailors, and marines, Regulars and Volun- 
teers, killed in Cuba and Porto Rico and adjacent waters during the 
same period. Few people realize this astounding fact. 

In 1871, when your comrade, Fred C. Meyer, joined bis regiment 
(the Seventh Infantry) he had to march, after leaving the railroad, 
over 500 miles before he reached his post. For two years he was 
(belonging to a mountain detachment) engaged in breaking up the 
whisky trade with Indians in that great stretch of country from Sun 
and Missouri Rivers north to the boundary line, This detachment 
would usually start out for a month, come back and refit for a couple 
of weeks, and then out again, scouting in every direction and with- 
out any reference to the weather; and the weather of Montana ranged 
all the way from 110° in the summer to 40° and 50° below in the 
winter: all this scouting was in a country destitute of inhabitants, 
saye Indians and renegade half-breeds and white men. 

In one particular Scout Meyer had his extremities badly frozen and 
his ears were a “sight.” e had rescued Col. McLeod, the com- 
mander of the Northwestern Police, from death on the prairie; from 
our camp it was 60 miles to the nearest house. Col. McLeod’s animals 
were all played out, and Meyer needed the services of a physician, so 
I sent him on horseback to guide the way and break the road (there 
being about a foot of snow covered with a hard crust); as Meyer 
had a fresh horse, he led the way for them for every foot of that 
60 miles, stayed at the agency one night, and then had 40 miles to go 
hefore he could reach a physician. Fortunately, no serious damage 
occurred; later Col. McLeod told me that without this help they could 
not have made the trip. 

On another oceasion there in Montana about 60 men of my regiment 
were returning from an expedition where they had been destroying a 
whisky-selling village; they were struck by a blizzard, the severity of 
which will be recognized by many of you old soldiers when I tell you 
that between 1 o'clock and 4 o'clock the thermometer fell from 35° 
above to 40° below zero in three hours, and this particular detach- 
ment suffered a loss of 23 amputations from that one storm, 

On one oceasion a detachment of recruits were marching across 
country over an unknown road when we were struck by one of those 
blizzards, and the only way we could guide ourselves was with a com- 
pase and it was necessary to follow up the rear of the column with a 
vlack-snake whip to keep the men from lying down and going to sleep, 
and when we went into camp that night our only means of making a 
cup of coffee was by using rose bushes and the furniture that I was 
moving for an officer. 

In the Yellowstone expedition of 1876, Gen. Gibbon’s command, to 
which I belonged, left Fort Shaw March 17, 1876, at noon, with the 
thermometer 20° below zero. That night and the succeeding night it 
fell to 40° below, and while on the Rosebud in August, the thermometer 
registered 111° in the shade; in other wo we experienced a varla- 
tion of 151° with no change of outer clothing. ù warm weather 
we went in our shirt sleeves, in cold weather we put on our overcoats, 
and before the campaign was over you could tell the flour we used b; 
reading the brand on the sacks used for reseating our trousers, a 
I bave seen a general officer wash his underclothing in the Yellowstone 
and Geyer the bank wrapped in “ meditation” while his underclothing 
was ng. 

One whole week on the Tongue and Powder River our clothing was 
never dry, and those that know what a night in Montana is know 
how men must have suffered, being only supplied with one blanket at 
that time —owing to lack of transportation—and with our wet clothing. 

We were absent until October 2, and for five months of this time we 


never saw a house or building of ons kind, and during this period we 
had no fresh meat, except a few buffalo and deer, and very few vege- 
tables, and marched 1,700 miles. 


I do not want you to think that we were alone in Montana at this 
time. There were others. Gen. Crook took the field from Fort Fetter- 
man with 1,000 men, Gibbon had 400 from Fort Shaw and Fort Ellis, 
while eet fs with the Seventh Cavalry and pert of the Sixth Infantry 
(about 1, from Fort Abraham coln, N. Dak. 

To appreciate the magnitude of our undertaking the country in- 
eluded between these four points and the British line is 200,000 square 
miles, greater than the combined area of New England, New York, 
New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, and Maryland, with absolutely 
no settlement, no roads, and no trace of civilization. 

I have no question in my own mind but what a larger percentage of 
this command became permanently disabled by rheumatism and kind 
comprato than for any campaign of equal pee — during the Civil War. 

The very next year six companies of our r ent marched 220 miles 
in 14 days, crossing the Rocky Mountains twice during that time, 
attacked the Indian village, killed and mortally wounded 25 per cent 
more Indians than we had men in the fight, and lost a larger percentage 
of killed and wounded than did the Light Brigade at Balaklava, and 
Gen. Gibbon did not blunder. We had no surgeon along, and for three 
days our wounded had no surgical attention only such as their com- 
rades could give them, 

I have always. felt that your services on the frontier were never 
recognized at their true worth by our people, but your officers knew 
and appreciated your trying and herole services. here were two or 
three reasons for this; one was that most of you were Regulars, in 
which no particular locality has any great pride; and, secondly, there 
were so few of you, with no political influence; and, turai the people 
in the States never recognized what you did and accomplished. They 
had no idea of the ‘sufferings, the endurance, and the fighting that was 

rformed by the little band of Regulars from the British line to the 
Mexican border. 

I have not attempted to give any real, connected history, only to 
-reconnt a few facts concerning matters that came under my personal 
observation, giving an idea of what the Regular soldiers did and 
suffered; but if at any time I can be of assistance to the Order of the 
United States Indian Warriors, I shall be very glad to aid them. 

C. A. WOODRUFF. 


ALAMEDA, CAL., February 28, 1913. 
Hon. Josep R. KNOWLAND, 


Washington, D. O. 


< Dear Sin: Yours of the 21st instant is at hand, and, as you sug- 
gested, have added an amendment which will, I think, cover my case. 
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I think that every soldier who served the Government on its frontiers 
from 1832 to 1890 should be entitled to a pension. ‘There are only a 
few of them left, and those deserving of a pension can not get one, 
as the pension laws now in vogue were made for Volunteers of the 
Rebellion and Spanish-American Wars, and it is almost an ntter 
impossibility for a Kegular to get a pension. 

Our Regular soldiers serving on the frontiers (majority of those) 
have suffered great hardships, far greater than those of the Spanish- 
American War, which history will show. I should feel very sorry if 
the pension law were such that I could receive a pension and one who 
served with me, but discharged at a different time, could get none. 
However, I will state that I think that you are a looking out for the 
interest of the old soldiers, and know that you will continually use 
your great influence and position to advance our interests. 

Thanking you kindly for past favors, I remain, 


Very respectfully, 
Du Witr W. TOLL, 
Late Sergeant, Seventh United States Cavalry. 


2 VALLEJO, CAL., April 15, 1914. 
Congressman KNOWLAND, of California. 

My Dear Sm: As a resident of California for over 20 years and an 
old Indian fighter, I- beg ga to use all your efforts to belp to pass 
the bill now before the House to give us old Indian fighters equal 
rights with the veterans of the Spanish-American War to Government 
positions, and grant us the small pension we are asking for. 

I am sure that you and any student of the different Indian cam- 

gns realize that we have endured at least as much hardship as the 

panish War veterans, and it was through us soldiers that the miner, 
rancher, and settler were enabled to develop the great West, and i 
believe that our claim is just and right. 


Trusting that you give this your kind consideration, and influence 
others to do so, I am, 
Truly, yours, F. W. KLOPPER, 


203 Capital Street, 
UNITED SPANISM@ WAR VETERANS, 
SOUTHERN BUILDING, 
Washington, D. C., April $, 191). 
Hon. JOSEPH R. KNOWLAND, 


House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

My Dran Sim: On behalf of the United Spanish War Veterans, I 
desire to thank you for the very earnest and able support which you 
gave to the widows and orphans’ pension bill, H. R. 13044. 

Very sincerely, 
JOHN Lewis SMITH, 
Commander in Chief. 


“My Mother—A Prayer.” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM E. HUMPHREY, 


OF WASHINGTON, 
Is roe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Saturday, May 16, 1914. 


Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. Mr. Speaker, under unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks in the Recorp I insert an 
article from the Seattle Post-Intelligencer entitled “My 
Mother—A Prayer.” The article is by Tom Dillon, one of the 
most talented and popular writers on the Pacific coast. It is a 
beautiful tribute, that will find a fervent response in the heart 
of every real man, and it is well worthy a place in the RECORD. 

The article referred to follows: 

MY MOTHER—A PRAYER. 
[By Tom Dillon.] 


For the body you gave me, the bone and the sinew, the heart 
and the brain that are yours, my mother, I thank you. I thank 
you for the light in my eyes, the blood in my veins, for my 
speech, for my life, for my being. All that I am is from you 
who bore me. 

For all the love that you gave me, unmeasured from the be- 
ginning, my mother, I thank you. I thank you for the hand 
that led me, the voice that directed me, the breast that nestled 
me, the arm that shielded me, the lap that rested me. Al! 
that I am is by you, who nursed me. 

For your smile in the morning and your kiss at night, my 
mother, I thank you. I thank you for the tears you shed over 
me, the songs that you sung to me, the prayers you said for me, 
for your vigils and ministerings, All that I am is by you, who 
reared me. 

For the faith you had in me, the hope you had for me, for 
your trust and your pride, my mother, I thank you. I thank you 
for your praise and your chiding, for the justice you bred into me 
and the honor you made mine. All that I am you taught me. 

For the sore travail that I caused you, for the visions and 
despairs, my mother, forgive me. Forgive me the peril. I 
brought you to, the sobs and the moans I wrung from you, and 
for the strength I took from you, mother, forgive me. 

For the fears I gaye you, for the alarms and the dreads, my 
mother, forgive me. Forgive me the joys I deprived you, the 
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toils I made for you, for the hours, the days, and the years I 
claimed from you, mother, forgive me. * 

For the times that I hurt you. the times I had no smile for 
you, the caresses I did not give you, my mother, forgive me, 
Forgive me for my angers and revolts, for my deceits and 
evasions, for all the pangs and sorrows I brought to you, 
mother, forgive me. 

For your lessons I did not learn, for your wishes I did not 
heed, for the counsels I did not obey, my mother, forgive me. 
Forgive me my pride in my youth and my glory in my strength 
that forgot the holiness of your years- and the veneration of 
your weakness, for my neglect, for my selfishness, for all the 
great debts of your love that I have not paid, mother, sweet 
mother, forgive me. 

And may the peace and the joy that passeth all understand- 
ing be yours, my mother, forever and ever. Amen. 


Interstate Trade Commission. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM M. CALDER, 


OF NEW YORK, 
In tHe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Friday, May 22, 1914, 
On the bill (H. R. 15613) to create an interstate trade commission, to 
define its powers and duties, and for other purposes. 

Mr. CALDER. Mr. Speaker, taking advantage of the rule per- 
initting extension of remarks on this bill I am pleased to print 
in the Recorp the following letter addressed to me by the secre- 
tary of the New York Board of Trade and Transportation and 
the resolutions adopted by that great business organization ex- 
pressing their views on this measure: : 


New York BOARD or Trapy AND TRANSPORTATION, 
203 Broadway, New York, May 1, 191}. 


Hon, WILLIAM M. CALDER, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 
Dear Mn. CALDER : Some time ago you asked me to have the 88 
ton bill carefully examined, and to report to you the conclusions about i 
The bill was reported upon by our executive committee on April 8, 
and I send some copies of their report herewith. 


Yours, very truly, 
FRANK S. GARDNER, 
Secretary. 
THE REDRAPTED BILL TO CREATE AN INTERSTATE TRADE COMMISSION. 
{The Covington bill (H. R. 16513).] 


The bill reflects a sentiment long popia: among certain classes of 
agitators—an. unreasoning sentiment of hostility to 9 In 
the minds of such agitators the opposition to corporations is simply 
the expression of hostility to all forms of property and to all who 

ss property, and all who possess property are deemed guilty of 
aving robbed those who have none. 
It will be most unfortunate and to be regretted if the Congress shall 
a in the remotest degree give adherence to this 

The report printed on the e ges was unanimously adopted 
by the New York Board of Trade and Transportation, April 1914. 

We are impressed with the belief that the business interests in the 
various sections of the United States will not differ greatly . 
business principles, or upon the policies which should control Congress 
in legislating on business questions. 

The antitrust agitation arises from the 
aggregations with which the merchants of New York have no more 
sympathy than the merchants of other sections. In order to reach a 
few big concerns all of the business of the country is to be put into 
strait-jackets. ? 

The fact that such legislation as the so-called Five Brothers has 
been under consideration has caused business to halt, has brought the 
country to the verge of disaster, and has done and is doing untold 
harm. We regret the necessity of expressing such views, but we regard 
the situation with apprehension. 

New York BOARD or TRADB AND TRANSPORTATION. 
THE REDRAFTED BILL TO CREATE AN INTERSTATE TRADE COMMISSION. 


The Covington bill, H. R. 15613, was introduced in the House of 
Representatives on March 14 and referred to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Fore Commerce. That committee immediately ordered it 
to be reported favorably. It has been called to our attention as the 
bill which is understood to have the approval of the President. The bill 

been reported without any hearing whatever to ascertain what, if 
any, objections may be made to its enactment. 

t is entitled “A bill to create an interstate trade commission, to 
define its powers and duties, and for other purposes.” It creates a 
commission to be composed of three commissioners appointed by the 
President,” by and with the advice and consent of the Senate,” and not 
more than two of the commissioners shall be of the same political party. 
No commissioner shall engage in any other business, vocation, or em- 
ployment, and each shall receive a salary of j$ 10.090 a year. All the 
duties of the Bureau of Corporations and of the Commissioner of Cor- 
porations shall be vested in the commission. The Bureau of Corpora- 
tions and office of Commissioner of Corporations are abolished. The 
commission is to be free from the direction or control of the Secretary 
of Commerce, All the Information obtained by the commission in the 
exercise of the powers previously exercised by the Bureau of Corpora- 
tions and the Commissioner of Corporations may be made p e in 
the discretion of the commission. Heretofore such publicity was given 
in the discretion of the President, x 


ractices of a few great 


A corporation“ under the proposen TA, is defined to mean “a body 


incorporated under law, and also joint-stock associations and all other 
associations having shares of capital or capital stock or organized to 
carry on business with a view to profit.” Another section excepts 
from the provision of this law “corporations subject to the acts to 
regulate commerce,” i. e., the interstate-commerce act and amendments 
thereof, including railroads, express companies, telegraph and telephone 
companies, and such water transportation lines as are operated in con- 
nection with railroads. Businesses conducted by firms not incorporated, 
although engaged in interstate commerce, are not subject to the pro- 
visions of the act. 

All corporations en: 
power to regulate under the Constitution,” i. e., interstate commerce, ' 
shall be subject to the act. Every such corporation “shall furnish to 
the commission annually such information, statements, and records of - 
its organization, bondholders and stockholders, and financial condition, 
and such information, statements, and records of its relation to other 
corporations and its business and practices while engaged in commerce 
as the commission shall require,” and “ the commission may prescribe 
as near as may be a uniform system of annual reports.” The commis- 
sion may also require such special reports as it may deem advisable,” 
all of which “reports shall contain all the required information and 
statistics,” “and they shall be made ont under oath or otherwise in the 
discretion of the commission. Default in fing such reports subjects 
the corporation to a penalty of $100 per day for each and every day 
while in default. : 

“The commission may from time to time make rules and regulations 
and classifications of corporations for the purpose of carrying out the 
provisions of this act.” at kind of “classifications” this means will 
doubtless be construed by the commission and finally by the United 
States Supreme Court. 

“The commission may from time to time employ such special attor- 
neys and experts as it my find necessary for the conduct of its work 
or at ayo representation of the public interest in Investigations 
made by it.” 

The commission in this case is presumed to determine what “ the 
public interest” is in the private affairs of an ordinary business cor- 
poration which is rendering no public service of any kind, which is 
operating under no franchise, which enjoys no privilege whatever con- 
ferred by the Government. The co jon, after “the public inter- 
est’ has been determined in each case, will then determine what con- 
stitutes proper representation“ thereof. S 

The act does not declare that there is a “ public interest" in every 
corporation which engages in interstate commerce, but confers the 
power of subjecting every corporation to an inquisition to ascertain 
what public interest exists. It assumes, however, that every corpora- 
tion is invested with the element of a “public interest,“ and the 
“ public interest” in this case means some form of wrongdoing which 


ed in “such commerce as Congress has the 


affects the public welfare, and the assumption is that every corpora- 
tion engaged in interstate commerce Is guilty of wrongdoing until it 
proves itself innocent. To prove freedom from guilt it must submit 


to the inquisition, 

The act is apparently intended to disguise that glaring hostility to 
every form of corporate organization which was so conspicuous in 
every feature of the tentative bill. But there is little, if amy, real 
difference in their p or in what would result. “The voice is 
Jacob's voice, but the hands are the hands of Esau.” 

The act is intended to permit discrimination between corporations. 
Any corporation having itself a capital of not less than $5,000,000 or 
owning, operating, controlling, or organized in conjunction with others 
having together $5,000,000 is subject to the act. corporation having 
less than $5,000,000 capital will not come under the act unless it 
“belongs to a class of corporations which the commission may desig- 
nate.” The act does not indicate what the characteristics of a cor- 
poration shall be or what its acts shall be in order to bring it under 
the designation of the commission. This power to designate what 
corporations shall suffer the inquisition is left wholly to the commis- 
sion. Neither the President nor ay member of the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce which reported this bill, nor all of 
their powers combined, could predict what corporations the bill would 
affect. They doubtless have a yery definite idea of their own about it, 
but the act is as blank and impenetrable in this respect as a stone 
wall. This would be construed by the commission and the “class” 
would be designated by it, and the United States Supreme Court would 
finally clarify and contract the area of debatable ground, and prob- 
ably at the same time declare whether or not this provision consti- 
tutes an unconstitutional delegation of the legislative function. : 

If the act is intended to carry out the fair pledges of the President 
to remove from the minds of business men the doubts which now cloud 
them and to make clear the way of business, it utterly fails, and 
leaves all in the dark what corporations will be affected until the com- 
mission has designated them, which is the very first question that 
every business man and the country will want answered. 

There is no warrant for such legislation, pervaded as it is with 
mystery and doubt. fixing nothing definitely and making nothing 
clear except an obtrusive hostility to corporate forms of business 
organization, and the penalties which are to be imposed upon cor- 
porations which fail to conform to the mandates, rules, regulations, 
and classifications of three appointed officials. 

The bill reflects a sentiment long popular among certain classes of 
agitators—an unreasoning sentiment 6f hostility to corporations. In 
the minds of such agitators the opposition to corporations is simply 
the expression of hostility to all forms of property and to all who 
poen property, and-all who possess property are deemed guilty of 

ving robbed those who have none. 

Tt will be most unfortunate and to be regretted if the Congress shall by 
sn Peg a in the remotest degree give adherence to this sentiment. 

hy this law or any law should be directed against only such 
business between the States as is carried on by corporations is not clear 
except upon the theory of hostility to corporations. It is not clear why 
a firm which carries on its business in the same way that a corpora- 
tion does should be free from guilt under the law and the corporation 
punished. 

The business corporation in many instances, perhaps in most in- 
stances, consists mainly of owners who separately have small capital 
not great enough to carry on even a small business and who have not 
the training and experience to warrant a venture in business them- 
selves; many employed in subordinate spheres in other businesses; 
many whose savings of long years of labor are thus invested; many 
whose sole resources of a few hundred or a few thousand dollars are 
thus invested, 

The individuals composing all such business corporations are on 
the average persons of small possessions as compared with individuals 
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pression, leads some 5 and takes on various forms of attack upon 
‘ortunately, thus far in the history of our 
country the economic miasms, though sometimes dange 2 


We therefore renew our recommendations made to this board and 
approved by it on March 11 last—that if the President and Congress 
all have due regard to the welfare of the country no such legislation 
will be enacted at this session or based u 
and very imperfect evidence thus far ha 
recommend that when the bills have been 
= sufficient nee — — 
procure copies an y them 
hearings on them be en at the principal cities of the country before 
the next session of Congress and that other action be deferred until 
the next session. t 
Respectfully submitted. 


the hasty consideration 
and we further earnestl 


THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE, 
_Epwarp F. COLE, Chairman, 


New York BOARD-OF TRADE AND ‘TRANSPORTATION, 
New York, April 8, 191}. 


Mexican Situation. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WARREN WORTH BAILEY, 


OF PENNSYLVANIA, 


In THE HoUsE or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, May 27, 1914. 


Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, I bold no brief for Gen. Villa. 
I am not here to defend his methods. I am no apologist for 
the atrocities he is alleged to have committed. He may be as 
guilty, as red-handed, as merciless, as ferocious, and as dia- 
bolical as the gentleman from Wyoming [Mr. MoNDELL] insists 
that he is. Let us grant that he is the monster he is said to be; 
that he is as ruthless and as bloodthirsty, as savage and as 
pitiless as the Hearst propagandists have made him out. Does 
he stand alone in this? Has he been more cruel and more piti- 
Jess than the great American general in the Philippines who 
issued the order to “kill all over 10” ? 

Or, for that matter, can we be quite sure that our own imme- 
diate record in Mexico shines with mercy and gentleness and 
forbearance in comparison with that of Villa and his “ bandit” 
followers? In a recent issue of the Citizen, published at 
Winsted, Conn., I find a letter from Sergt. John F. Ryan, 
marine detachment, U. S. S. Vermont. In it Sergt. Ryan gives 
a faint hint of what has been going on down at Vera Cruz 
since the American occupation. 

Some bluejackets just had a scrap about a half hour ago— 

Writes Sergt. Ryan— 
and killed six more Mexicans, All of the murders— 

Note the word— 


that are being committed on Mexicans are being done by the blue- 
jackets and not the marines. So, if you read about them in the paper, 
do not think that I am implicated in any of them, as we only shoot 
the Mexicans who try to us. 


This hardly calls for comment. But it is something to the 
credit of Sergt. Ryan that he feels ashamed of some of the 
work that has been done down there, and that he is anxious to 
have those who know him understand that he has had no part 
in the “ murders.” 

In its edition of May 8 the Chicago Tribune prints a letter 
from William A. Loebri, first-class gunner aboard the battle- 
ship Utah. Gunner Loehr] describes the battle of Vera Cruz, 
and in the course of his narrative he says: 


We more than got peppered by the Mexicans. All those beasts are 
food for is pot shooting. By pot shooting is meant climbing up high 
uildings and then firing down on us ont of windows. We no sooner 
had our battalion t r than we started in. It did not take long, 
w own goes one of our fellows with a bullet clear th 
his head. th was instantaneous. That worked us fellows up to a 
savage mood. Kill? Right and left. We put the field guns in the 
middie of the streets and let fly. We had 3 on y. which was 
proper, Nobody showed a bit of cowardice, urder and plunder was 
we wanted, and we more than gave it to them. For ev 1 of 
our fellows killed we shot down like dogs about 10 Mexicans. It was 
rather hard for me to kill at the start, but when the fellow next to 
me was shot through the chest I became as —— as the rest. The 
fellow that was shot next to me let out a piercing ST, and died in 
about 30 seconds. ng ceased at about 10.15 p. m. Tues- 
day. We had about 150 prisoners, of which we Court martlaled about 
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80 and shot them the same night. That's biz. Show no mercy is our 
policy now. We took the prisoners and made them dig trenches for 
us around the entire city. ade them clear the streets of the dead and 
— around our 3-inchers, ete. But we never torture them. We kill | 
hem just as fast as 5757 show themselves, but never torture them. 
They would torture us if they were given the chance. We have plenty 


‘| of b, as we get a fresh supply from the ship every ot You have 
no idea how fast we kill them off. Perhaps you would like to know 
what we do with the dead ones. We take a horse and wagon and fill 


the wagon with bodies and drive to the outskirts of the city. There 
we go to an oil tank, sprinkle erude oil on them, and put a match to 
the pe Up g~ the whole works, What the flames do not consume | 
the buzzards do. 1 

All this merely goes to show that war is hell; that it makes 
monsters of men who otherwise may be gentle and kind and 
tender of heart; and it should tend to moderate the transports 
of indignation which the acts of a Villa or a Carranza excite, 
in some of our friends on the other side of this Chamber. And 
it is well to remember that Villa is not the first leader of a revo- 
lution, not the first captain of a popular army, to be denounced 
as a bandit. George Washington was so denominated by King 
George and by his Tory sympathizers in the revolting Colonies. 
Like opprobrium was heaped on Grant by those who openly or 
secretly sympathized with disunion. But Villa executed pris- 
oners taken in battle, so the press dispatches say. Perhaps he 
has done so, If so, he was but following the example set by our 


‘own Army of conquest in the Philippines. Few of the little 


brown men wounded in battle or captured by the invading host. 
lived to tell the tale. And the water cure was a popular torment 
administered to the natives in the name of benevolent assimi- 
lation, 

Yes; war is hell. It too often embrutes those who engage in 
it, and it turns even the noncombatant into a savage lusting 
for the blood of the enemy. Doubtless Villa is all that he is 
represented as being. But let us remember as we go along that 
there is a very practical side to the banditry with which he 
stands charged. He is indeed confiscating the great landed es- 
tates as his victorious rebel forces fight their way toward the 
capital city. But he is not appropriating the land to himself, 
He is not confiscating it even to the revolution. He is turning 
it over in 60-acre farms to the disinherited citizens of Mexico 
and leaving behind him as he marches hundreds hitherto hope- 
less to whom the door of hope has been opened. 

At bottom the revolution in Mexico is a peasant uprising—an 
agrarian attempt to overthrow an order established in rapine, 
corruption, and tyranny. The constitutionalists have a program 
big with economic and social possibilities, a program which con- 
templates the restoration of the soil of Mexico to the millions 
who inhabit it; and we may understand the Hearst hysteria 
when we learn that some of his vast holdings have been taken 
ever and brought under the beneficent provisions of the Mexican 
constitution for the benefit of disinherited Mexicans. The 
Hearst ox has been deeply gored. 

That President Wilson realizes just how grievously that par- 
ticular ox has been gored is ꝑ retty clearly to be inferred from the 
interview with him recently reported by Samuel G. Blythe in 
the Saturday Evening Post. Referring to the clamorings in cer- 
tain quarters—on the other side of this Chamber among others— 
for the restoration of “order” in Mexico, the President is 
quoted as saying: ; 

— ideal is an orderly and righteous government in Mexico, but my 
passion is for the submerged 85 per cent of the people of that Republic 
who are now struggling toward liberty, 

Mr. Blythe quotes him further: 

I challenge you 


He said 


to cite me an instance in all the history of the world where liberty was 
handed down from above. Liberty is always attained by the forces 
working below, underneath, by the great movement of the people. That, 
leavened by the sense of wrong and oppression and injustice, by the 
ferment of human rights to be attained, brings freedom. 


Is there anyone on this floor who dares challenge President 
Wilson at this point? Or is there anyone here who dares chal- 
lenge him in what follows, likewise reported by Mr. Blythe: 


It is a curious thing that every demand for the establishment of order 
in Mexico takes into consideration not order for the benefit of the people 
of Mexico, the great mass of the population, but order for the benefit 
of the old-time régime, for the aristocrats, for the vested interests, for 
the men who are responsible for this very condition of disorder. No 
one asks for order because order will help the masses of the ple to 
get a portion of their rights and their land; but all demand it so that 
the great owners of property, the overlords, the hidalgos, the men who, 
have exploited that rich country for their own selfish purposes, shall be 
able to continue their process undisturbed by the protests of the people 
from whom their wealth and er have been obtained 

The dangers that beset the Republic are held to be the individual and 
corporate troubles of these men, not the aggregated 8 that have 
been heaped on this vaniy greater section of the population that is now 
struggling to recover by force what has always been theirs by right. l 

They want order—the old order, but I say to you that the old order 
is dend. It is my part, as I see it, to aid in composing these difer- 


ences so far as I may be able, that the new order, which will have its 
foundation on human liberty and human rights, shall prevail, 
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Mr. Speaker, I beg to voice the fervent hope that what the 
President is striving for may be attained—the establishment of 
n new order fonuded on human liberty and human rights. And 
in voicing this hope here before the American Congress I feel 
that Jam likewise voicing the fervent hope of the people of this 
great Republic. I can not believe that they want for Mexico an 
order founded on tyranny and injustice, on murder and usurpa- 
tion, on aristocracy. backed by force, on privilege sustained by 
the strong arm. But, with the great peacemaker at the other 
end of the avenue, I believe they desire for Mexico an order 
established on a foundation of human liberty aud human rights. 


Antitrust Legislation. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 
HON. J B. THOMPSON, 
OF OKLAHOMA, 
Ix tne Tous or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Tuesday, May 26, 191}. 
On the bill (H. R. 15057) to supplement existing laws against unlawful 
restruints and monopolies, and for other purposes, 

Mr. THOMPSON of Oklahoma, Mr. Speaker, I regret to find 
myself in disagreement with the Judiciary Committee that re- 
ported this bill and with the President and Secretary Bryan if 
they are reported correctly in yesterday evening's Times of this 
city. The Times article reads: 


President Wilson will not compromise further with organized labor, 
Detinitely and without hesitation he accepted, this morning, the gauge of 
battle. To a subcommittee of the House Judiciary Committee which 
callcd ot the White House this morning to lay before him a tentative 
compromise amendment to the antitrust bill requiring exemption for 
organized Jabor from the operation of the propusa law, the President 
declared he would accept no compromise. he fight is now on In ear- 
nest. ‘The labor representatives claim sufficient votes in the House to 
force the adoption of the changes In the legislation which they demand, 
Apparently the President is determined to let the antitrust program fall, 
if peed be, rather than yield an inch further to the demands of labor, 
Charges of bad faith are flying back and forth. Monday night, in an 
effort to effect a compromise, the House leaders tentatively agreed to 
add to section 7 the following language: 

“And no such organization nor association nor member thereof shall 
be regarded nt an Illegal combination in restraint of trade under tho 
sherman Act.” 
shohis amendment was submitted to the President this morning by the 
xnbdcommittes, Congressmen WEBB, CARLIN, and Fruoyn, ‘rhe President 
was found to be adamant. On their way from the White House the 
members of the subcommittee learned that Secretary of State Bryan 
had joined the President. 

Me. Speaker, I am in favor of amending section 7 of this bill 
so that its provisions will not apply to the operation of farmer, 
Inbor, fraternal, consumers, or horticultural organizations, or- 
ders, or associations. This is all the farming and laboring 
people ask for. We said in the Baltimore platform: 

The expanding organization of industry makes it essential that there 
shall be no abridgment of the righs of the wage carners and producers 
to organize for the protection of wages and the Improvement of labor 
conditions, to the end that such labor organizations and their members 
should not be regarded as Illegal combinations in restraint of trade. 

Let us sacrediy live up to that platform declaration. These 
organizations are wholly unlike corporations, associations, or 
combinations of individuals organized for the purpose of trade 
and commerce, and which by agreement and combinations ean 
monopolize a product and raise the price to sult thelr own 
fancy, or by underselling drive a competitor out of business, 
leaving the people at their avariclons mercy. 

These farming, laboring, fraternal, consumers, and horticul- 
tural organizations are not instituted for profit. They have no 
rapital stock. They are organized for mutual help, and it 
would be a monstrous proposition to subject their members to 
eriminal prosecution for doing a thing which they ought to be 
encouraged to do, namely, to better their condition and the con- 
dition of their familles. 

I ean not and will not support a bill which does not in the 
Hlainest language exempt these organizations from the penalties 
of the antitrust act. I can not and will not vote for a provision 
that will subject our workingmen to prosecution if they organ- 
ize to secure n better wage for their labor. I can not and will 
not vote for a provision that will subject our farmers to prose- 
cution if they organize and agree to hold the product of their 
toil for better prices or if they agree not to plant as large an 
acreage of wheat, corn, or cotton as they formerly planted. 

I shail vote for the amendment proposed by President 
elipors, of the American Federation of Labor, which in plain 

ee exempts these organizations from the provisions of 
{his get. ‘This js not class legislation. It is but putting into 


the statute the divine right which now belongs to all free men. 
There is a vast difference between these organizations, insti- 
tuted without capital and not for the purpose of making a 
profit, but simply to better their condition, and n corporation 
or combination of persons organized to speculate on the prod- 
ucts of labor and the products of the farm. 

I desire in this connection to quote n letter which I received 
some time ago from Mr. ©. R. Bennett, a horticulturist of my 
State, which so clearly sets forth the reasonableness and just- 
uess of this exemption that I think little, if anything, could be 
added to what be says, The letter is as follows: 

OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA, March 2, 1014. 
Hon. J. B. Tuonrsoxs, Washington, D. O. 

Dest Sin: I beg Jeave to call your attention to a matter that ts of 
pore than passing importance to the agricultural interests of Okla- 

During the past year the writer has spent considerable time invest!- 
gating the watermelon industry in Oklahoma. We find that the grow- 
ers in this State bave an opportunity to make a great industry in 
growing watermelons for the northern’ markets. ‘Two years ago there 
were sent to northern markets something like 1,600 cars. The larger 
part of these watermelons were sold at n loss. As a result during the 
season of 1912 the production was only about 600 acres, which were 
sold at a fair profit, In studying the conditions we find that so far as 
climate, price of land, labor, etc, are concerned that the farmers of 
our State have the advantage over most other districts In this Indus- 
try. The difficulty in making a stable industry of melon growing has 
been that the prewers do not know how to market their products. In 
1912 we found that from three cities on the Rock Island 102 cars of 
melons were sent into Kansas City in fiyo days. This amount alone 
Was sufficient to glut the market to such an extent that the melons 
did not bring the price of the freight. This condition prevailed in all 
of the large markets of the north. At the same time practically all 
of the small towns in Kansas, Nebraska, Iowa, Minnesota, Dakota, and 
Colorado were without watermelons, In other words, ander the pres- 
ent system of distribution of molons all go to the big towns and leave 
the small towns to be supplied through the markets of the large places. 
If this distribution problem can be prope worked ont, we belleve the 
growers of Oklahoma could as readily produce and distribute 5.000 cars 
as they van now distribute 1.000, The trouble has been lack of co- 
operation, with the consequent uncertainty in market conditions all 
along the line. 

The bil which is now before Congress, known as the antitrust bill, 
is undoubtedly meant to benefit the general public. We believe, how- 
ever, that if this bill is passed it will work a serious Injustice to our 
growers in that it will prevent them from cooperating in handling 
their produce, which necessarily has to be shipped out of the State. 

At present the average price received for melons by the grower is 
not to exceed 5 cents per melon, These same melons cost the con- 
sumer all the way from 30 cents to 75 cents apiece. The object of 
tho melon growers in trying to crganize is not to restrict marketing 
or production, but to distribute the production in such a way ns to 
cut out this excessive intermediate cost between the producer and the 
consumer, We have at present an organization under way by which 
the growers of the different parts of Oklahoma may coopernte in selling 
through one agency. If the antitrust bill before Congress now becomes 
a law this orgunization would be unlawful. 

We carnestly solicit your consideration of this matter, as we believe 
that it is of vital importance to our growers so far ns this industry is 


concernod, 
Yours, very respectfully, E. R. BENNETT. 


The Hobson Resolution Providing for National Prohibition. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


ION. J. B. THOMPSON, 


OF OKLAHOMA, 
In rue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Saturday, May 23, 1914. 


Mr. ‘THOMPSON of Oklahoma. Mr. Speaker, I have been 
asked by some of the friends of prohibition in Oklahoma If peti- 
tions addressed to Congress at this time would assist In the 
passage of joint resolution No, 168, commonly known as the 
“Hobson” resolution, providing for nation-wide prohibition. I 
haye answered that the day for petitions to Congress in favor 
of this resolution has passed; that petitions addressed to Con- 
gress are always referred, without reading, to the committee 
having in charge the bill, and that fuasmuch as this resolution 
has already been reported to Congress by the committee, the 
best way to assist in its passage is by writing to individual 
Members of Congress with whom the petitioner might have a 
personal acquaintance. 

Mr. Speaker, my position on the prohibition question is known 
to all OkJahomans. I did not walt when the issue was brought 
before the voters of Oklahoma in 1907 to ascertain what would 
be the popular side of the question. At that time I was chair- 
man of the Democratic State central committee and was in 
charge of the campaign for the adoption of the constitution 
and the election of the Democratic State ticket. Rev. E. C. 
Dinwiddie, now chairman of the National Anti-Saloon League, 
with headquarters in this city, was at that time chairman of the 
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Anti-Saloon League of Oklahoma, with headquarters at Okla- 
homa City. I labored with him then and gave him all the 
assistance I possibly could for State-wide prohibition. When the 
question was again submitted to the people of Oklahoma on 
the Initiative bill providing for municipal local option, I was 
one of the speakers who campaigned against the bill. In the 
Legislature of Oklahoma during my term as State senator 1 
introduced the prohibition bill advocated by the Anti-Saloon 
League in the 1911 session and fonght it through the legislature 
to a successful passage. I also introduced and secured the pas- 
sage through the Senate of an act prohibiting bucket-shop and 
race-frack gambling. While a member of the State Senate of 
Oklahoma I supported and voted in favor of every law that 
would suppress crime of every character and would elevate the 
moral standard of our citizenship. I have always been for city- 
wide, precinet-wide, county-wide, State-wide, Nation-wide, and 
world-wide prohibition. Whisky never did anything for any 
mau. It never made prosperous any community, county, State, 
or nation. On the contrary, it has left In its wike countless 
widows and orphans; it has wrecked the prospects of some ol 
the world’s greatest intellects, Inid its withering hand on so- 
elety, leaving broken hearts, smokeless chimneys, and pauperized 
families in its path; it has been a mightier Sampson of destruc- 
tion than fire or sword or storm, than pestilence or plague. 

Mr. Speaker, since I came here I have loyally cooperated 
with and supported every measure proposed by its enemies and 
intended for its destruction. I introduced in Congress at this 
session a bill prohibiting the sale of liquor within 400 feet of 
streetcar crossings where transfers are given in the District of 
Columbia. I did this at the request of the natlonal attorney for 
the Anti-Saloon League. It is a good bill, and I believe every 
fair man, no matter what his jews on the Uquor question may 
be, will concede that it ought to pass and that the lives of 
women and children who are compelled to make transfers at 
street-car crossings ure not jeopardized by reckless and drunken 
men. After the bill was introduced it was suggested to me by 
the friends of prohibition that inasmuch as the new excise law 
which they had succeeded in passing after a long and bitter 
struggle, and which will reduce the number of snioons in the 
District from about 500 to less than 200, does not take effect 
until next November, they thought it wise that this bill be not 
pressed until that act hud taken effect. These people who are 
earnestly seeking to rid the country of the whisky evil and who 
un ve devoted their lives to a practical study as to how this can 
best be dono are entitled to lead in this fight, and I accepted 
their suggestion. 

When the Democratic caucus met on the 12th of this month I 
spoke to Capt. Hopson, who introduced this resolution, with 
reference to calling It up and making it a part of the program 
for this session of Congress. He suggested that the friends of 
the resolution thought it might not be an opportune time to 
present the matter, and I am willing to follow them. 

Mr. Speaker, I have never failed to take a stand and express 
my views on every public question as it arose. I have not 
waited to ascertain what might be popular and then come ont 
on the side of popularity. I fought for prohibition when there 
was a saloon on nearly every street corner in my State and 
when the outcome of the fight was trembling in the balance. 
I did this when many who are now so loud and yociferous 
were as dumb as an oyster, and you could not extract from 
them an opinion on the subject with a log chain and a yoke of 
oxen. The work which I have done for the prohibition cause 
has not been confined to high-sounding phrases and rounded 
perlods—it is reflected in the statutes of Oklahoma, 


Farm Credits, 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. J. B. THOMPSON, 


OF OKLAHOMA, 
In tue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, May 22, 1914. 

Mr. THOMPSON of Oklahoma, Mr, Speaker, there is no sub- 
ject on which this Congress can legislate at this session that is 
of so much importance as establishing a system of farm credits 
which will furnish chenp money to the farming and laboring 
classes of our people. I begun a filibuster in this House a few 
days ago to force the consideration of such a bill at this session, 
anil not next year or at some time in the future. I ceased that 
filibuster when I was assured that the bill would be considered 


if reported by the Committee on Banking aud Currency. I have 
just read in the Houston Post, published at Houston, Tex,, an 
article on this question by the Post staff correspondent, Mr. 
— 1 Gard. Mr. Gard, in reporting this matter to his paper, 
said: 


While it is not probable that the Banking and Currency Committee 
will agree upon a rural-credits bill that can be taken up this summer, 
there is a possibility that in the event of a 8 wrangle over the 
trust measures something may yet be done in this direction, 


I hope this forecast is inaccurate. I. trust there will be no 
filibuster by the committee which will prevent a Demoeratic 
Congress from redeeming a Democratic pledge made in the 
Baltimore platform. Mr. Speaker, there is widespread inter- 
est throughout this conntry in this subject. Be not deceived, 
for the people are closely following our actions. Since the 
Newspapers carried the news of my fight a week ago for the 
consideration of this bill, I have received letters from all parts 
of this country urging action at this session. From Maine to 
California, from the Canadian border to the Rio Grande, the 
people all over this country are praying that we do not forget 
them in this crisis. I will insert one of these letters, which is 
a fair sample of what the people are thinking. When they 
ask for bread let us not give them a stone: 

Grest FALLS, MONT., May 15, 101}. 
Hon. J. B. THOMPSON, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. O. 

Dean Sre: Press dispatches thie 8 disclose that you are mak- 
ing an effort to have the rural-credits bill cansidered at this seasion. 
You are certainiy on the right trall, and 1 hope you will follow it to 
the summit. There are more people interested generally in this lezis- 
lation than 57 enacted or proposed in the present session. The tarli., 
currency, canal tolls, and other enactments, while needed and appre- 
cinted, are nothing more than alds and regulations of trade and com- 
merce, and do not reach down to the producer. Times have changed 
and are continually changing, and these changing conditions must be 


met. 

We bein? pin nbout the hish cost of ving, bat lose sight of the 
means and cost of production, The producer must have cheap and 
rendy means to start the plow. This menns more things to cat and 
wear and less finetuation in prices and less cost to the consumer in the 
things needed to sustain life. Besides, tt wlll mean more bands at 
work on the farm, the stores, banks, and the other commerelal pur- 
suits, I need not dwell on this, for I feel sure that you have the sub- 
ject well In hand. 

I believe Mr, Uxpeawoop means well, and it ons be that he has 

a 


effective and prompt manner. 

A -bank-coptrolled system of rural credits Is not destred. 

The fast-growing reyolution In the manner of trade and production 
demands Immediate attention. The workers mnst kept in the field 
with a prospect of a reasonable reward for their labor. 

I thank you very kindly for the stand you have taken. 

Neapectfully, yours, 
RICHARD BENNETT, 


Prosperity to the State of Oklahoma Under Demoeratie Rule. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. J. B. THOMPSON, 


OF OKLAHOMA, 
Is tHe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, May 20, 1914. 


Mr. THOMPSON of Oklahoma, Mr. Spenker, I desire to call 
the attention of the House to an article which appeared in the 
St. Louis Republic of the 19th of this month to show the pros- 
perity which has come to the great State of Oklahoma under 
Democratic rule. Prospects were never so good for an abun- 
dant crop as now. All lines of business and all classes of in- 
dustry are going forward as never before in the history of our 
State. When we have solved the trust problems, established n 
system of rural credits that will afford the farming and labor- 
Ing classes chenp money, nnd passed and carried into effect the 
other beneficient reforms we pledged the people in the Balti- 
more platform the people of the whole country will feel grateful 
to n Democratie administration, 

I commend this article to our Republican friends, who from 
day to day continue to rise on this floor and predict hard times 
and paint pictures of idle factories, empty smokestacks, men 
out of employment, and a thousand other ills which thelr de- 
sire to receive the commendation of the American people causes 
them to see In their imagination. In or jer to convince the 
country that these awful forebodings which they spread from 
day to day on the pages of the Conaresatonat Recorp were 
coming true another “ Coxey's army” was organized to march 
on the Capital. This much-advertised and heralded “army 
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arrived in Washington yesterday evening, and I am glad to in- 
S form our Republican friends that this “army” consisted of 
Coxey and a band of seven people—all working for pay. 

In view of the prosperity which was driven from the borders 
of our country by 16 years of Republican rule, and which is 
now returning, I beg of my Republican friends to cease their 
talk about men out of employment and come over and join us 
in passing laws that will strike down monopoly, give trade and 
commerce a fair deal, without special privilege, unlock the 
shackles now binding the hands of our farmers and laborers, 
and make this country what it was intended by the fathers—a 
place where every man is equal and where no man has a special 


privilege. 

‘Twenty THOUSAND HARVESTERS ASKED BY OKLAMOMA—WHEAT GROW- 
ees Face Heavy Loss Unvess Tory Can Ger MEN TO GARNER 
Cnors— Hon WAGES ARE Promisrp—Frisco AGRICULTURAL DIREC- 
TORS AIDING FARMERS IN GETTING REQUIRED LABORERS, 


Twenty thousand men are needed to harvest the enormous wheat crop 
of Oklahoma, accord to Frank Anderson, director of development of 
the Frisco Railroad, who has charge of the agricultural interests of that 
system. ‘The wheat crop in Oklahoma this year is abont twice as great 
as normal, he said, and the farmers are afraid of losing heavily unless 
they get enough harvest hands. 

The extreme dry season last year left many Oklahoma farmers with- 
‘out feed to carry their stock through the winter. So they sowed wheat 
for winter pasturage. Many of them did not expect to allow the wheat 
to stand for grain, but the prospects were so good in the spring that 
* changed their minds. 

e wheat acreage for the State this year is 2,465,000 acres, 80 the 
Department of on ining iy eat estimates the yield will be 35. 000 
bushels. The acreage is 30 per cent greater than last year, but the 
crop will be more than double last year’s because of the increased yield 
an acre. 

FIRST BIG CROP IN THREE YEARS. 


This is the first good crop of wheat Oklahoma has had in three 
ears, according to Anderson, and it promises to be the largest and best 
the history of the State. ‘The condition is perfect, the wheat being 
free from bugs and rust. Continued rains are the only dangers the 
growers have to face now. 

The 20,000 men will be needed by June 1 and will be paid good wages, 
according to gos) poent more than last year. 

The sco Railroad has been busy all winter building cars and pre- 
paring to transport -he big crop. About 35,000 cars will be distributed 
along the system in Oklahoma re June 1, so that the wheat can be 
taken to the market at once. 

Men who go to Oklahoma can find toy hig oe in Kansas as soon as 
the Oklahoma crop has been harvested. From Kansas they can go north 
into the Dakotas and Minnesota to barvest the northern crop. 

CALL BENT OUT FOR LABORERS. 


Anderson has received letters from newspaper men and members of 
commercial clubs of Oklahoma begging him to aid them in getting the 
men needed to save the crop. He devoted yesterday to telegraphing to 
various points in Oklaboma to learn how many men will be n in 
2 locality. He also was in communication with the State labor com- 
missioner. 

E. K. Gaylord, business manager of the Dally Oklahoman, Oklahoma 
City, called on Anderson to learn what assistance the railroad could 
fire his State in solving the labor preblem. Among the editors who 

ve written to Anderson for assistance are Frank A. Salter, of the 
Carmen Headlight, and J, M. Pate, of the Hobart Republican. The 
| newspapers are as free employment agencies to the emer- 


E Pate says the Oklahomans will have to have more thrashing machines, 
because they have never had enough to handle the normal crops. 


Life-Saving Service and Revenue-Cutter Service. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM ©. ADAMSON, 


OF GEORGIA, 
In THE House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, May 21, 1914. 


Mr. ADAMSON. Mr. Chairman, under the leave granted to 
me to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I include the following: 
IN TU GENERAL ASSEMBLY OF THE STATE OF RHODE ISLAND. 


‚Joint resolution favoring bill (S. 2337, Sixty-third Congress, second 
session) to create the coast guard by combining therein the existing 
Life-Saving Service and Revenue-Cutter Service. 

Whereas the maintenance of the highest standard of-efficiency in the 
saving of life and property from shipwreck is of great a 
1 — e e d and shipping interests of the State Rhode 
sland; an 

the United States Senate has passed and there is now pending 
coast guard ty coniblniog therein the exiting Lily Bevis Service 
coas combining therein t ving Service 
and ö — Service, which will assure greater efficiency by 
bringing together for more concerted effort in the saving of life and 
property from shipwreck two important branches of the Government 
service charged with -that duty, one 8 from the shore and 

5 oe a ae — end nae age os — 5 
ereas existing provisions aw for retireme ngevi j 

and allowances for fhe officers and men of the ye x al 

tendents, 


fice are by the bill referred to tly extended to the sn 

keepers, and surfmen in the Life-Saving Service: Th be it 

Resolved by the General AssomUly * the State of Rhode Island, That 
the Representatives of the State of Isla in the Congress of 
the United States be, and hereby are, earnestly requested to give their 


ardent support to bill S. 2837, and to use their efforts to secure its 
early passage by the House of Representatives of the United States; 
and be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions be sent to each Representa- 
tive in Congress from the State of Rhode Island and to the chairman 
Representatives, and to the gansrel e e United site tiie 

presentatives, and to general su n es e- 
Saving Service. 


Stars OF RHODE ISLAND, 
OFFICA OF THE SECRETARY OF STATE, 
„ May 18, 1914. 
the foregoing to be a true copy of the original reso- 
lution approved his excellency the governor oe the 6th day of May, 


In testimony whereof I have hereunto set my hand and affixed the 
seal of the State aforesaid the date first above written. 


IsxaL.] J. FRED PARKER, 
Beoretary of State. 


Necessity for Antitrust Legislation Illustrated by Colorado 
Coal War. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JAMES W. BRYAN, 


OF WASHINGTON, 
in rue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Thursday, May 28, 1914, 


On the bin (H. R. 15657) to lement existing laws against unlawful 
restraints and 3 and for other purposes. 

Mr. BRYAN. Mr, Speaker, this House is now considering the 
trust problem, and I have the privilege of extending my re- 
marks in the Recor on that subject, I shall insert a record of 
the incidents which occurred, and, it might be said, are still 
occurring in the State of Colorado, Some of the Members may 
censure me for consuming so much space in the Rroorp with 
this story, but the facts I am thus placing in permanent record 
have not been handled by the press of the country. The peo- 
ple are in ignorance as to these awful details. No speech any 
Member of this House could make will approach the force of 
the arguments here presented for the necessity of relief against 
the rule of brutal big business in this country. 

Judge Ben Lindsey is to be thanked for coming across the 
continent to make known these facts to the people. I am in- 
corporating as a part of this record the proceedings of the 
meeting held here in Washington, the Capital City, which was 
addressed by Judge Lindsey and others. Let no Member com- 
Plain about the space occupied by this awful recital till he 
knows of the details recorded. 

The meeting referred to was largely attended and was held 
under the auspices of the Washington Woman Suffrage Coun- 
cil, at the National Rifles Armory, 918 G Street NW., Washing- 
ton, D. C., Thursday evening, May 21, 1914, at 8.15 o'clock. 
The following proceedings were had: 


Mrs. GLENNA SMITH TINNIN : Fri 
ing is an indication of 


the matter that gif 4 to talk to you about. You are to bear to- 
a 


who know 


Lindsey 
and a co ttee of Colorado women had started from Denver to Wash- 


- 1 sort, that those terms are not as synonymous as they were meant 
0 

to any community or up of 
through close association or 


a e er we are holding this evening. For certain mysterious 


being se ee in the Colorado mine district one ef the most desperate 

struggles in our history; and those who have read have 
been shocked into unbelief by the stories of battle and carnage and 
bloodshed—the Denver papers have said arson and murder, And it is 
not surprising that these reports should be discredited by all those 
who have any faith whatever in the civilization of these people; and 
so we have not known what to believe and what not to believe. To- 
night we shall know better, and it is in the interest of a just judgment, 
in the interest of enlightenment upon a critical present-day str e, 
which must bave its effect on the industrial history of our country, 
that this meeting has been called, and that these speakers have re- 
sponded, regardless of the cost it may be to their nal feelings, 
responded to the eall to talk te you. I gladly turn this meeting over 
wholly into the hands of Judge Lindsey, and I now have the honor 
to in te you—and 1 am sure you have ail met him before—Judge 
Ben B. Lindsey, of Denyer, Colo. [Applause.] 
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SPEECH BY JUDGE BEN B. LINDSEY, 


Madam Chairman, ladies, and gentlemen, I am sure it is a great 
tivilege to have the opportunity to preside at a meeting like this, and 

think we need offer no apologies that this meeting is held In the 
Fost Capital City of our beloved and common country, as other meet- 

gs have been held in my own capital ay of my own State for the 
same pu As has been well suggest the difficulty we face in 
Colorado is not local; just as is the story of one city the story of all 
cities in this ray di where privilege is to be had and people are to be 
exploited under certain conditions that exist in this country, so the 
story of one Siste where certain industrial conditions exist is the story 
of every State where similar conditions exist. [Applause.} And the 
difficulty we face in Colorado is, therefore, not a local difficulty, but a 
national difficulty, and we have the right as citizens gathered together 
in any State, and above all in the Capital City of this Nation, to dis- 
cuss the troubles that bave recently embroiled our own people. I am 
reminded, as I have read the papers in the last few weeks and months, 
of the philosophy of a small bor with whom I dealt once. I had taken 
this boy out of Jail—that was in the old days when children were pot 
in jail. He bad been missing from home a month and he had told the 
police a number of stories, and the stories were so varied and different 
that, to ascertain the truth, I finally asked the little boy to go with 
me to make good the statement be bad paai made that he had been 
living in a piano box for a month, I found the box back of an old 
ramshackle barn, and while I stood talking to this boy I heard the 
gang around the corner, out of my vision but within my hearing, and 
above the hum of voices I heard a boy say, “ He gets full once a week.” 
Another boy said, No, he gets full once a month”; and I was anx- 
ious to know who was getting full, for we had upon one occasion some 
boys from tbat neighborhood that were drunk. That didn't happen 
often. I turned to my little friend, and I said, “ Harry, I did you a 
favor; I got you out of jail, and now I want you to do me a favor; 
I want you to mix with the gang and find out who is getting full.” 1 
had forgotten for the moment the law of the gang- which forbids 
tattling or snitching, as they used to call it, and, as he sald, “ I am to 
be loyal to the gang and loyal to the judge,” he started out upon the 
mission upon which I had directed him. He came back and said, 
“Judge, it is the moon that those kids are talking about; the moon 
gets full once a week. The skinny kid said the moon gets full once 
a week, and another guy said it gets full once a month"; and he said. 
“I tell you, Judge, you just can't believe all you hear nohow.“ And 
so I find, in reading the reports and accounts of the conditions in 
southern Colorado that the cause of recent happenings has naturally 
brought them to the attention of the whole civilized world—as they 
ought to nd one of the difficulties we face in these great indus- 
trial struggles is to get the facts. You meet people lined up on both 
sides. where prejudice is more or less rampant and men seem to be 
unable to reason calmly together. I learned in my own experience 
that the greatest factor in reforms are facts, but the greatest difficulty 
in reforms is to get the facts to the people, untainted, if you please. 


[Applause.] 

Now, some of you may wonder why I am interested in this industrial 
struggle and may I say just a word about that before I introduce the 
speakers, who have a story to tell that ought to ring arourd this conn- 
try; and if it does, and if this country is what we know it to be, this 
country is going to respond with a demand for justice, for which some 
15 0 in Colorado are rently calling jonais at least up to this point, 
without receiying se have learned in that 15 years’ experience in 
dealing with the welfare of the children of this Nation that there is 
no child problem that isn’t a parent problem and there is no parent 
problem that isn't at bottom, more or less, a social, industrial, and 
economic problem, [Applause.] For example, before the State board 
of charity and correction, that met in Denver last December, or the 
State conference I should say, I was presented with a Sy by the 
5 of that board that only one newspaper in the town would 
print. It was a copy of the record of the -mine inspector's office, 
showing that within a period of about four years, in practically two 
counties in the State, where coal mines exist, nearly 700 little children 
had been orphaned, made fatherless, or made dependents, because of 
explosions in those mines, two-third of which, according to Government 
reports, might have been avoided had the ordinary safety 8 
and precautions been used that are used and have been used in other 
sections of the country, where such accidents, as a rule, are one to three 
and a half in that section. And how is a man on the bench going to 
stop the increase of orphan children, according to his courts, unless he 
can stop the lawlessness in mines taking away the parents of those 


children ? os eee There are 150,000 fathers, it is estimated by 
some, dying of occupational diseases every year, and 150,000 mothers 
being forced into the double burden of home maker and bread winner, 


because of certain conditions, with the result that over 100,000 children 
are hurled up into our courts every year In this country. Do you think 
we are going to stop this condition by sitting behind the table and look- 
ing across into the faces of tear-stained children? We are not going to 
do it. It is the thing for the doctor to do, when a patient is brought 
to the hospital with typhoid to go behind that hospital and find the 
cause of typhoid. VA et And that is what some of us have 
dared to do in Colorado. We haven't stopped at the bench, we have 
gone beyond that bench, as the doctor would go beyond that hospital to 
rotect the health and happiness of all the people. And yet some of 
the so-called interests in Colorado have come out boldly and said that 
we ought to be driven from the State. I am only driven from the State 
long enongh to come down East once in a while and tell the people 
what is going on out there. We are not fighting alone for 100,000 
children coming to the courts; we are fighting for millions of children 
that will come to court every year unless conditions that make for this 
effect are changed. And I haven't any apology to make for being here 
at this time, for I can do more 7 in two weeks away from nyer 
for a cause like this than I could do in 10 years in any juvenile court, 
and I want to say that when we are away there is a very good judge 
that carries on the work, so we are doing the thing from our court from 
both ends against the middle, if you please, and we are going to stop 
this thing, and the more they kick about it the more satisfied we are 
that we are really doing something for the children of this country, 

I spent my vacation last summer, in July and August, most of it, 
=f in the coal mines of Pennsylvania, and in the town of Shenandoah, 
where one-third of the population is said to be children, and when I 
discovered that fact I said Shenandoah is the greatest town in the 
United States, but I talked to a little boy there and he dragged me off 
down to the jail and showed me a ag insanitary place, into which 
the boys had been thrown, as he ha or the awful crime of picking 
up coal on the railroad track; and I found that little boy didn’t have 
any father, and that his father was blown up in the mine, and that he 
went to jail for picking up the coal that came out of that mine. My 


friends, there are soe | things to show that there is something radically 


wrong in the laws of property in this country. [Applause.} That 
Seems to be above the law of humanity. I have eshte these mines, 
and I think I may be pardoned if I say I have learned to love these 
people, because they are very human; they are not the kind of animals 
zona think they were, when you hear how they were shot down like 
ogs in our State, by men who look n em as wild animals, 
and now, m. 1 I was sitting once in the home of one of these 
miners, and he looked out upon the hill from which the coal came, and 
here was a little garden and his little home, and here he lived and 
slaved, toiled for 20 years, and he said to me, When I came here 
there wasn’t a hole in that hill; but my son was killed in the coal 
mine in that hill and I was maimed in that hill to bring forth the 
coal that was there and wealth to the men in New York, who own that 
mine and never saw it and never put it there. ‘ No,” he says, “God 
Almighty put it there for all His children,” if you please. {Applause.] 
“But now they want to reduce the pay that we receive for jeopardizing 
our lives in the work ibat has taken from my family the son of my 
heart 10 cents a ton, and they tell us if we complain to get out, that 
toeg will bring somebody in from sonthern Europe to take our place.” 
It is all very well to provide this sort of liberty for the American 
workingman. But, sald this man, “ What am I going to do with my 
home, all the accumulations of these 20 years? Sacrifice it all and get 
out, use I have nothing to say under your laws of property, as to 
what should be done with this work that God Almighty put into these 
hills for you and me and all of His children. Is it fair? is it right?” 
I say it isn't. And when we consider to-day that the first, great, chief 
cause and difficulty between capital and labor is the lack of the = 
sonal relation that brings about consideration of man for man. Such 
exists in every State where these conditions exist, so that the men 
who own these mines live thousands of miles away, and the relation 
is absolutely impersonal, and because of the laws of property they 
present those who own any property a combination against the men 
who have to penance the work, and while that condition exists there 
are men in this country who say that so long as the personal relation 
between oi eg om and employee is abolished, then it must follow that 
the only full, absolute protection is to gt together in a labor union to 
rotect themselves. [Applause.] And no man that is honest with 
imself, who has any conception of the present condition of property 
laws, who ever thinks, can deny that proposition at least as a method 
of dee man against man —greed, if you please, against greed— 
under present conditions. And now, my friends, that struggle is bring- 
ing about strife and difficulty in nearly every State in this Union 
where such wealth has been put by God Almighty, who gave us these 
8 resources, and that is chiefly the cause of the difficulties we 
are facing. 

Now, we have had that struggle in Colorado, and out of that struggle 
have come some terrible outrages—some sad and pathetic events that 
are to be . es These things are not approved by the people of 
our State. We have a law-abiding people in Colorado, as a whole. We 
have a liberty-loving people there. We have a opie in Colorado who 
want to see justice established in the State, and where there is justice 
there won't much need to worry about law and order, because jus- 
tice means that. But, my friends, because of the laws of 3 those 
who have worked from the other end to maintain the rights of 
humanity have had to work under trying difficulties, and the peculiar 
thing to me is that they have been as patient as they have been, 
Violence produces violence. In a factory in Shenandoah they had a 
testing machine, and in that machine they had a steel bar that would 
require a pressure of 500,000 pounds, and we sat in that office. and you 
could hear a pin drop, and the man turned to me and said, “ You 
don't see it.“ There was no explosion of dynamite, but the violence 
was there, which wrenched that steel bar apart. That is the kind of 
violence, under the laws of proper „that is crushing down the laboring 
man of this country. But under the eternal law it is in some sections 
met with violence, It is to be e e though. But it is a little 
loud, and people understand it better. But, my friends, if we can 
usher in the reign of justice and drive out the reign of privilege we 
may get rid of the force and violence, but until we do we must try 
to get along. But I am sorry to aay that in our beloved State, that 
I love as I love my soul, a life, with the lives of others, has been 
threatened because we have been devoted to that State, and in that 
devotion, devoted to all the States under the flag of this Union that 
we love; but, my friends, we have had violence there not because of 
our people, but because of the condition our people have had to faca, 
And recently one of these violent outbreaks occurred in this presen 
struggle between the mine operators, consisting of three great con 
companies, the chief stockholder in which is Mr. Rockefeller, and the 
union men on the other side. It isn't the Western Federation of Miners, 
but it is the same organization that was formerly headed by John 
Mitchell and now by John T. White—the United Mine Workers of 
America—who are trying to unionize the men as far as they can by 
legitimate means, and we have here to-night some of the wives of the 
miners, some of the women, If you please, who were in what is called 
the Ludlow massacre.” This inhuman massacre bappened on the 
20th of April. It grew out of conflicts between what was called the 
militia, an undisciplined lot of men—in one company of 170 there were 
126 men who. were employees of the mine owners. There were a great 
many thugs who had no respect for men, women, and children. As to 
whether or not that statement is true you can judge after hearing the 
statements of those who have been there and those who have the sworn 
statements here, notwithstanding what you have heard and seen in 
the papers. And Mrs. Jolly, whom I shall have the honor and pleasure 
to introduce to you, is going to be the first to speak. And remember, 
these good women are merely ordinary wives of mining men, human, 
good ple, who haven't a great amount of this world’s goods, neither 
are he as low down in the social scale as some people might think 
hey were. 

j Ars. Jolly, and quite worthily, has well become known as the heroine 
of Ludlow, a good woman, who armed herself with the badge of the 
Red Cross upon her bosom and upon ber arm, and went forth to succor 
women and children and to heip to avoid the horrors of the massacre ; 
and then we shall hear Mrs. Thomas, a lady who comes from Wales, 
who is a friend of Lloyd Maced Ng the 8 champion of human Mayer J 
in Wales, who has visited with Lloyd Geo and broken bread wit 
him in the home of members of her family. That is the type of 
women, miners’ wives, that are here to speak with you to-night. She 
will be followed by Mrs. Lee Champion, and she is a champion, indeed, 
the wife of a recently appointed district judge in Colorado, and chair- 
man of the woman's relief committee. Then I shall have the privilege 
of introducing to you Representative MCDONALD, of Michigan, and R 
resentative Bryan, of Washington, and now I have the honor and 0 
pleasure in introducing to you Mrs. Jolly, of Ludlow, Colo., the Red 

ross nurse. 
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Mrs. Jonny. Ladies and gentlemen, I-am a citizen of Colorado, born 
and raised in Colorado, practically in the southern coal fields, and 1 
will ur to tell you, as near as I can, the story of our terrible massacre 
in Ludlow. April 19 in Ludlow was gears We had a baseball game 
there. During this baseball game the militia atendos wai: they had 
done before, but never with rifles. They attended with rifles and they 
had these rifles drawn on the game as though they intended to shoot the 
—.— They were standing in so close around first base that it was 
mpossible foc a man to get there. One of our 8 asked them if 
they would please get out of the diamond. They would not move. 
Another man told them if they wanted to watch the ball e to put 
their guns at their side. They refused. One of the ladies in the crowd 
made the remark that if a bunch of ladies would start toward them 
with beebee guns they would run. At this they turned to her and said, 
“That's all right, girlie. Have your Sunday epee! but to-morrow 
we will have the ropes,” and the man in the lead said, “ It will onl 
take me and my four men to clean out the whole bunch of you,” whi 
he and his four men, with help, did the following day. They had tried 
to start trouble before, but failed. On Sunday night ge A rode throu 
the camp, and we thought that they were plunning on blowing up the 
camp, but nothing happened. On the 8 morning ey sent to 
my tent for Louis Takus, who was one of our leaders. hen he went 
out a few of us ladies followed him. There were four militiamen—the 
same four who had been to the baseball game. They handed him a 
piece of * with a name on it of some man who was not in the tent 
pee and told Louis he wanted to take this man out. Mr. Takus 
asked them if they had a warrant or if they had been sent by the civil 
authority. ha said, “No.” They said they had been sent by the 
military authority, and he told them he understood the military au- 
thority was out of commission, but he would like to see the man who 
had given him orđers for this man. The last remark that was made 
was t they would be back again. When they left the ground Mr. 
Takus went to the telephone and asked Maj. Hemlock to talk to him. 
He told him he would meet him halfway ween the military 

and the colony. Mr. Takus went halfway, but he did not meet him 
there, and he came back to the tent colony. When he came back he 
telephoned — Maj. Hemlock told him to go to the depot, which be 
aid. Following that, he probably had been there 10 or 15 minutes 
when he started coming toward our camp on the dead run, waving a 
white handkerchief. They fired two bullets and continued firing at him 
until he hit our tent colony. 

When they started firing at the tent colony, our men decided that ff 
they would take their rifles and leave that they would cease firing on 
the tent colony and that would protect the women and children, and 
they left. What women and children that could get out did, but women 
that were expecting to become mothers and women who could not 
sibly get out remained in places which we had which we called - 
outs or pits. They were dug there just immediately after we went to 
Ludiow. There had been two previous battles in Ludlow. At the time 
of the first battle It was not possible for the women and children to get 
out, and they dug these pits. After the first battle they were left there. 
in order that they would be a protection. And the military authority 
now claim that they were dug two days before the massacre. But they 
were not. What women and children could go into these pits got in, 
but they didn't cease to fre on the tents. They fought the women and 
children in the Ludlow tent colony. They started aring on us between 
9 and 10 on Monday morning. They fired on us until I suppose—tI 
don't think 0 ever ceased firing for about a week, but kept it up con- 
tinually, and at 8 o'clock they set two machine guns right on the tent 
colony and started to riddling the tents. Between 5 and 6 o'clock the 
tents were set afire. During this day in the Ludlow tent colony, after 
they had fired ov us so much, they decided that if I would in 


white and put a red-cross emblem on that they would quit shooting. 
* did 5255 ut when I went out to the front they took the red cross for 
rgets. 


turned around and went back. Shots were i all around 
me, and a bullet hit the heel of my shoe and shot it off. thought at 
first my foot had been shot off, but I didn't have time to stop and see 
whether it was or not; I had to keep on the run. We then decided— 
this Louis Takus and I—that we would go from tent to tent and make 
the women and children in these tents as comfortable as d be. 
We went about dodging bullets all day. At one time I went my tent. 
It was one of the tents right in the front. And we found two of our 
Jeaders laying in back of the office tent trying to send a message. They 

me if I would stay there long enough to make some sandwiches. 
J went into the tent and I left my door open. Standing just opposite 
the door I had a large dresser, with a large mirror. I think they could 
‘see my reflection in this mirror as they opened fire on my tent. They 
riddled the dresser. 1 didn't stay very long, because I dropped on the 
floor. They shot on the tent for half an hour, and I guess they came 
to the conclusion that anything in there was dead, finished making 
the sandwiches and went around the corner to give them to the men. 
and they started shooting at me again, and one of the men said, “ For 
God's sake, girl, stay away from here. You are a hoodoo.” At another 
time that day there was a wounded man in a tent, and I tried te go 
and get some 9 to use. The first time I made the effort T 
conldn't get there at all. They shot at me so strong I had to get back. 
So we then decided that if Louis would go on abead of me and open the 
tent door, then I could get in. But he didn't succeed. He started out 
ahead of me and I lost him. And he went around one tent and I was 


were following that a thought eee 
coal pile we were behind. And they also came and got behind the coal 
pile where we were, and that was five behind this little coal pile. How- 
ever, they kept the machine gun on us, but didn't hit us, although the 
shots were hitting within a foot or so around us. 

In the meantime, while they had us behind this coal pile, one of the 
children had the top of his head blown off in the tent and his brains 
were scattered over the other children with him. His father came out 
to tell us about it. and tier turned the machine gun on him to chase 
him back home, and that is how we got away. This that was 
killed was Frank Snyder, a boy 12 years old. had in the 
eave all day. Mrs. Snyder has seven children, and he was the eldest; 
and at about 4 or 5 o'clock they got hungry, and, as they weren't 
shooting on the camp, they decided that they could go into the tent 
and get something to eat. She said they had been in the tent about 
three minutes. The little boy was sitting in her bedroom and he was 
sitting in a rocking-chair. e had just made an effort to caress his 
sister when the top of his head was blown off and his brains were scat- 
‘tered over his sisters. His mother had to keep them there until 12 that 
night, She couldn't even stop to see if the boy was dead. She had to 
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get the other children out of the way; and at about 5 or 6 o'clock that 


t, when a fire broke out, we were trying to get the women and 
children together as nice as we could. We were poing around from 
tent to tent, and from the light of the fire they could see us, and they 
would shoot at us, but they couldn't hit us. We fot most of the 
women and children out, but we had got the report that day that one 
of Mrs. Petrucel's—she lost of her children—one of her children 
had been shot. Louis Takus couldn't understand how she could get out 
with these three children, and one being dead. He said that if I would 
leave a band there of 50—he decided that if I would lead them out of 
there he would go back to Mrs, Petrucci and get her and her children. 
That was between 8 and 9 that night. He started back to the cave to 
pt them, but when he started back they captured him and murdered 
im. But they didn't try to save these women and children, and I 
knew that they couldn't have murdered him quick enough for him not 
to have told her. They first hit him over the head—I didn't see him 
after a DA pipa him—with a gun. They broke the butt of a gun 
over his d. and it fractured his skull. The man that broke his — 
made the remark that he had spoiled a new gun. When he had fallen 
they shot him four times in the back, but he was shot after he was 
dead. They had also turned him over and stepped in his face. The 
print of the shoe or the boot is very plain to be seen on his chin. His 
nose was broken and his cheek bone was broken. We have a picture of 
it, if any of you would like to see it. They didn't go to this cave, but 
this woman and her children happened to be in another cave, where 
there were 11 children and 2 women taken out dead on the follo 
‘edn . On this Monday we went to Frank Bayes's ranch, about 
mile below. They didn't fire on us, because they were too busy looting 
and steal: but at 5 o'clock Tuesday morning there was an automo- 
bile came with two doctors in it, who came there to care for an injured 


man. 
When this automobile came T 2 they thought it was some of the 
men— they immediately opened tire on the farmhouse, We couldn't 
in no way get to the cellar only through a side window. They kept us 
in the cave Tuesday all day; that is, most of the day. At this farm- 
house we had a telephone. We couldn't find out — pre! about what 
was going on, onl at they were trying to kill al 
cided that we would eavesdrop on the telephone—not a very nice thing 
to do, but at the time of war anything is all right. We took down the 
receiver and listened, At one time there was one of the ladies in the 
Hasting . Ae speaking to the superintendent. She says: Well, what 
do you think of yesterday's work? That was fine, wasn't it? The 
killed that old Jim Fowler and Louis, the Greek. Wasn't that fine 
They burned down the Ludlow tents and we won't be bothered any- 
more, and we know of 28 of the dirty brutes that were roasted alive 
the tent colony.“ But we never got any 28 back. They have evidently 
got rid of them some other way. We took down the receiver again in 
a few minutes and there were some men talking. Well, we have all 
the important ones we want to get now except John Lawson and the 
two Winber boys, and we know where they are.” But they didn't get 
them. We mo them. We didn't have anything to eat in this farm- 
house. Evi hing was gone. This Frank Bayes decided that if he 
would take the Continental Oll Tank out that they wouldn't fire on us. 
So he went to a place by the name of Augusta to get us something to 
eat. When he went out they didn't fire. When he started back he got 
about a quarter of a mile from his home when they opened fire, The 
shots hit all around, but didn’t hit him; but they did hit one of the 
mules. But he got into the house. That made them that much more 
furious. They simply started to shooting that place up right. Most 
of the shots were hitting in the chicken yard and back of us, but we 
thought they were going to hit g minute, and Mrs. Bayes didnt 
know what to do. Finally she she would call on the men for 
rotection. She called up the sheriff at Trinidad. He sald be didn't 
ve nothing to do with those men, but to call up a captain of the 
militia. She called up one of the captains of the militia, She asked 
him wouldn't try to tect the women and children. He told 
her that it was not his men, it was the strikers. But she told bim 
that she knew better: that they were in uniform. He told her, then, 
that he would see what he could do; but the best advice he could give 
would be not to move, because anything that was seen moving would 
be shot at. So we decided that as soon as it was dark we would get 
out. That night when it got dusk we got out. After we left the farm- 
house they had went there. They took everything that they could ca 
away with them. ee SY ge boxes of corn starch and scattered it 
over everything. This is what you get for harboring strikers. Cut 
it ont or we will call again.” This little note was left there, signed by 
the Baldwin-Phelps Detective Agency and the national guard. That 
night we went about 5 or 8 miles below there. We had two or three 
sick people in our party. We decided that we would take them the next 
day to a hospital. We went to a hospital in Trinidad. I found out that 
the bodies hadn't been rescued yet. They wouldn't even let the dead 
wagon in. So we got permission from Denver, from Gov. Ammons to go. 
He said that if we went out with the red-cross emblem on we could 
get into the camp. We made up a party of two automobiles. We went 
there and oa A let us go into camp, but we were under guard, and 
there were only certain places we were allowed to All of the bodies 
were In this one cave. e found 11 children and 2 women, One of the 
women in this cave was in labor at the time she died, Her baby was 
born two days later in the undertaking department dead. ‘While we 
were doing it they would sneer at us. I never in my life heard so much 


of us; so we de- 


slander. They said ev they could think of to us. They tried in 
every way to get us to say something to them. 
n we were taking these bodies out they would come to us, and 


they would shoot a dog or a chicken. Sometimes I think they were 
shooting at nothing, just to frighten us, but that time we weren't 
a bit afraid of them. Finally we got the bodies all out, and started 


back. They held us up at the depot and searched our automobiles, but 
they were just simply trying to cause trouble. They held us ap there 
for a while, and then told us that they would not take any 


chances on any red cross or white flag, and gave us to understand that 
everything that came through there was to be shot at, until the 
Federals came in the field. I toink I have told you now most of the 
facts of things that happened, but there are lots and lots I couldn't 

ibly tell you, and it not possible to make It clear. We couldn't 
fo any way tell you how terrible that was in Ludlow. but Mrs. Thomas, 
relate a few of her ces there in Ludlow. 


of all. ladies and gentlemen, I would like to 
10 months since I came from Wales, and 1 


very large Everyone knew me in this town, and I was 
much respected there. I got married there eight- years „ and 
had 200 ven -to me. One hundred and fifty-six of | 
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these I brought to Colorado with me and $1,500, and which to-day I 
haven't got a thing to show but clothes which have been donated to me. 
I had a silver tea service given me by a society to which 1 belonged, 
and several other things which I could not mention here. These pres- 
ents I had; I took great pride in them, and I thought it was a great 
honor for anyone to look at those, leave alone have them stolen or 
burned. I had been there two months when they came out on a strike. 
When I came to this country first, my husband went to a mining camp 
to work. When we were going up some one asked bim where he came 
from, and he said he came from Wales. They asked him did he be- 
long to a union. He said, “Oh, ves.“ and he took great pride in draw- 
ing out his union card. “For God's sake, hide it or else you go down 
sooner than you came up,” the fellow said. So he had to put that 
back. I found conditions there intolerable. They were terrible. I 
had to live in a pigsty, as we call them in Wales. They were worse than 
that. I found the conditions so different there to the mines in which 
my husband had worked in Wales. He had only worked in union mines 
before, so we decided that we would not stay there very one It was 
gast like this: When we see our husbands go out through the door in 

e morning, every miner's wife goes to the door and thinks it is the 
last she is going to see of her husband, and if we hear of anyone hurt, 
everyone thinks it is their own, and to think that our men have to work 
under conditions like that. If the boss told a man. You go there to 
work,” and if that man knew the top would come down on him, he 
would get fired if he refused. He should not have a say in anything. 
And another thing they would do: One man maybe would say, I will 
have $80 next pay day.” If he had sixty he would have to be satisfied, 
and if he complained about it he would be fired. They say it was short 
weight, but no miner ever had a checkweighman of their own, so they 
could cheat them just as they had a mind to. [Applause.] Well, after 
I had been there for two months, we came out on strike. I was right 
with them, because I have been taught ever since I was a very little 
girl what unionism meant. [Applause.] When I came over to this 
country I didn't come a 2 I sold the business I had, which was 
doing fine, and I brought $1,500 over here, and I had everything com- 
fortable. Now, I haven't got a thing. That is what Colorado has done 
for me. My husband was born in America, and we thought we would 
like to come back to the place to see it once more. 


A 1 8 LIxosnx. Colorado hasn't done that—you mean Mr. Rocke- 
eller. 


Mrs. THomas. Well, he owns Colorado? [Applause.] 
Judge Lixpszy. I promise not to interrupt any more. 
Mrs. Tuomas. Well, when we did come out on strike there were gun- 
men placed on each side of the camp where we came from, just a few 
ards from one another, 8 guns at meta | if they just looked 
ea union man, That the first time in my life 1 ever saw a gun, 
I have seen so many now that not one would scare me. And we were 
driven down this canyon just like dogs. They knew that there was not 
enough chance there, but that was not the United Mine Workers’ fault. 
They had ordered 300 tents two weeks before this strike came on, and 
the C. F. & I. Railway pretended that they couldn't find them, and 
they were only to come from Denver to Ludlow. And that is what they 
did, just to keep us out in the rain and snow for a whole week. There 
were as many as 30 under 1 tent, and all our furniture, bedding, and 
8 else left out in the weather. Well, we determined they 
were against us so much—we determined to stick together more than 
ever. TA polana. And when the gunmen came—they were there ready 
for us; they bad 500 of these gunmen there. Well, the operators wanted 
us to fight with these gunmen, so that they would be able to bave the 
militia in there, so that they could put the expense on the State. We 
could see these things. We were not as crazy as they thought we were. 
We had meetings to this effect: That if we were to fight with these 
gunmen, that they would have the militia out, and that they would be 
able to carry on a strike. And when these gunmen came down to shoot 
into the women and children and our men couldn't stand it any longer, 
they had to take to their guns. And the militia came in, and we were 
determined to treat them as society should be treated. We went to 
meet them. We invited them to our dances. We danced with them. 
We invited them to our homes. We 7 them suppers. But in a 
very short time the operators saw that that didn't pay them. They 
wanted to cut off the friendship that existed between us. They took 
these militiamen to take up these strike breakers in daytime, so that 
we would be able to see it. They knew it would make us mad, and it 
did. When they came to our dances we to dance with them. 
One of their officers asked me, “ How is it you don't dance with us?“ 
I said, “ Because you can't be on two sides; if you are going to take 
these strike breakers up there, we would much prefer you to respect 
us and keep away"; and he said, “ We will not be down again.” And 
that is just what be wanted, and from that on the militia started 
against us and did everything that was mean. They were continually 
wanting to search the tents. They would fix their machine guns right 
around the colony and place soldiers with fixed bayonets ready to 
shoot the men. We were pushed about like dogs. Women that were 
pregnant were knocked around just as if they were beasts, and they 
continually came there to search, and they would take everything they 
wanted. They would look into little drawers that were i that size 
for guns. We asked them would they please divide up if they found 
any money. They kept all the money they found, and several th 
they stole. And one time their captain searched them because the 
complaint was made that they had stolen things, and they found things 
on them. I guess I bave to tell you about my being in jail. 


i miners there 2 listenin, 
me and asked, I 


ther.“ 
Ai du't take any more notice of me and I didn’t take 


i any more notice of 
him. I didn't care, as long as I got to Trinidad. en we reached 
Trinidad I noticed he looked sort of funny. We stop opposite the 


Colonial Hotel. He rusbed out right away. And so I got out and I 
looked down the street and the parade was over and everybody was 
ming back. I was going up to the house of a friend to wash my 
ce, and while I was looking about I walked to the house. I got there 
in about 10 minutes, I went up four of the steps, when one of the 
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militiamen pushed me to the floor and the lady friend said“ What are 
57 doing?” He said, “ Walk on.” I said, “T don't have to.“ And 
e said, Tour business is to walk on.” And he knocked me down three 


times, pa as if he was piking Jack Johnson.. So finally one other fel- 
low—there were two 6-footers—some one jumped up and he said. Ar- 
rest that woman.” And they took me right up at the post office, with 
about 50 militiamen standing around me, and they kept me there for 
about 10 minutes, when Gen, Chase came along and one of them said, 
This is Mrs. Thomas, from Ludlow.“ “Ob,” he said, that is her, 
Well, you keep ber until I give you further orders,” and they kept me 
on that road with 50 militiamen for two 1 kept 50 watchi 
n 


me for two hours. Well, then they marched me up, front of this 50, 


to jail, and when I went there they took my size, my weight, the color 
of my eyes and color of my complexion, when I was born, and things of 
that sort, and he couldn't decide what color hair I had. He sald, “ What 


color you call that?“ I said, Pale blue.“ {Applause and laughter.] 
And then he put me into the cell, and the cell, it was beastly, There 
were two other women that were arrested, but that night they let them 
gut. So I thought it was going to be my turn next, but it didn’t come 
my turn. I had my hat on, so that if it came my turn I would be ready 
to go. I got into the dirty bed that was there, and the rats, they were 
around there something terrible. That place had been condemn rs 
ago, but they kent me there, and I told them that I wanted to bring 
my children, and I dropped a note out through the bars, so somebod 
would find it, and somebody did, and sent it to my husband, and I tol 
him they were going to send the militiamen for my children, and I 
would not trust my children in the hands of any dirty militiamen, as I 
found them. [Applause.] And I told my husband that he wasn't to 
give these children out of his hands until they came right into 5 
and he was not supposed to see me. So he came down to the jail an 
he said that he wanted to take the children up. They told him“ She 
is a military prisoner.” And my husband said, “ These childreneare not 
oing out of my hands until they are in hers.” So, finally, when my 
usband was going out he said “I guess I'd better let you go.” 

When he brought them up to the door the jailer said, with his arms 
folded,“ Mrs. Thomas, I shall have to listen to what To and your hus- 
band say.” I said, “All right, listen.“ But we spoke Welch, and he 
couldn't understand it. So he got so mad, and he left me talk about three 
to five minutes, but I could tell him a lot in that time. And then 
when my children came down they got so depressed with that place. 
One of them asked.“ Mamma, why do those bars be on the window?” 
And they put their little hats and coats on and tried to drag my hand, 
and asked me to come out; and when he would bring food he would 
throw it right to the floor, as if I was a dog, and he would click that 
door. Every time the key clicked it would go through my heart. I 
had never heard them before until I had to go through with it myself. 
I sent a letter to Gen. Chase, and I asked him what charge did he have 

‘ainst me, and what did he have me in there for. That if he would 
give me a trial I could prove I hadn't done anything, and he never 
answered my letter. He kept me in there for 11 days, until be felt 
like letting me out, and without any trial at all, and oan't know yet 
what I have been in for. Then they got so mean with our men by now, 
that every man that would dare go outside the boundary of that ten 
colony would come back with black eyes. There isn’t a man in our tent 
colony 9705 haven't beaten up like that. But you don't hear about it. 
Now you hear, after we have had to make such a sacrifice. These 

eople were dear to us. We were brothers and sisters. We clung 
ether just like the ivy. And referring to the battle which Mrs. Jolly 
has explained to you, I just want to tell you that a few days before 
this battle they pulled down the American flag and fixed up a red flag 
there instead of it. So that showed thev wanted a fight, and the morn- 
ing that this fight started no one bad any idea of a fight. Everybody 
was in bed. Do you think that they would have stayed in bed until the 
first shot were fired? We would have saved our mons precious things. 
I ran to a well with 70 people when the Sshting started. I was afraid 
the staging would break. The well was 150 feet deep. But I put about 
50 people in there and went with the other 20 up into a stable. The shots 
were firing through all day, and I was going out to the parties to see 
how things were going on, There were about 50 of these men there, 
and they knew very well that women and children were there, and only 
4 of these Greeks kept them at bay, and I filled their rifles for them 
and don't care who knows it. [Applause.}] We hadn't even had break- 
fast that morning. We weren't even dressed. Our children didn’t have 
shoes and stockings on their feet. We were there until 7 o'clock that 
night, when there was a freight came along, and somebody suggested 
that would be the only means of escape. 

The freight train was coming up this way [indicating] and the militia 
was over there [indicating], shooting this way [indicating], so I was 
about 15 yards away from this well, so I said I would go to this well 
and tell these people to get out. They were down so deep that they 
could not bear the freight train coming. They said not to go, but I 
decided I would go, and I went; and when I went to this well these 
people were so excited that they could hardly get up, but they got up 
and I was the last woman to leave that well, and one Greek helped me 
with one of my little girls and I took the other one. And when this 
man that was driving this freight train through got opposite the well 
one of these militiamen went up and said, “ 1t yon don't move out, and 
damn quick, we will shoot you, too,” and be bad to move out; and when 
he did move out they could see me, when I was standing up, and they 
were shooting at me and they shot a piece of my hair off, but I am not 
dead yet. [Applause.] And when I was running to this arroyo I fell 
over a man that was shot. I fell over this dead man. And they told 
me that when he died Union forever!“ was on bis lips. I had fallen 
over this man’s body as I was going to the arroyo, and they were firing, 
too, as I was running up this arroyo, and there were pregnant women 
with us and seven other children, and the most pitiful sight you ever 
saw, and these women were lying on the side of the arroyo fainting. 
I tried to throw some water at her, and I took ber running as fast as 
we could to the first ranch, and we reached this first ranch, which was 
about 2 miles. If we could have crossed right across, it would only 
have been a mile. We could see this tent colony ablaze, and we knew 
we had not a place to lay our heads. We were just like Jesus Christ 
was born into the world. When we reached this ranch we could see 
these soldiers—I won't call them soldiers—I could see these men on 
horseback as if they were coming in that direction. Fighting the women 
and children; that is what they were fighting. They didn't want to 
fight men; they were too cowardly to fight men. [Applause.] And I 
could see them heading for this ranch, so there was a man there with 
a big wagon, so we had the oldest women and children put in this 
wagon and we walked behind it and we walked for another 8 miles— 
from 15 after 7 until 12.30 in the dark, and you couldn't see your hand 


before you, and the little children were so afraid they wouldn't make a 
sound, and the women held their bands over the babies so they would 
not make any noise, so they wouldn't know where we were and could 
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follow us. And one man had to get out of bed with pleurisy that morn- 
ing. -We were leading the road, We had lamps, but we daren't light 


them, and we had to travel in the dark, and we got 4 miles farther than 
we ought to, owing to no light. When we reached the second ranch we 
put the children in bed—15 in one bed—and we lie down on the floor 
ourselves, and was very 4 to have that place that night. We got up 
that morning and heard that our men on the bills didn’t have any 
water. We took a bucket up to these hills, which was another 5 miles, 
that morning, and when we were reaching these hills the shooting was 
terrible. When we got to the foot some men were coming down, and 
said, For God's sake, go back. You needn't take that now; they have 
a barrel of water.” And we left the buckets there at the foot of the 
hills so they could get it if they wanted it. And that night we went to 
Trinidad. We bad to go on a road that had never been used before, 
and had to take 5 miles more just because we had to go on a road so 
that we wouldn't be caught. e found the people there very, very kind, 
and we thank everybody for what they have done for us; but even 
more so than charity we want justice. 55 I will read to you 
what one of our men has written. John D. Rockefeller, when testifyin 
before the congressional committee investigating the matter, when ask 
if he approved of the use of machine guns and paid gunmen, replied, 
My conscience acquits me.” 
She then read a poem by a miner on the subject. 
REMARKS BY Mus. LEE CHAMPION. 


Mrs. LEE CHAMPION, It will be very tame to hear me speak after 
listening to these ignorant foreigners." However, I want to tell you 
that what they have just told you is absolutely true. And the reason 
1 know is because I went down there and made an investigation. 
first paee, I was chairman of the Ladies’ Relief Association, of Denver, 
to relieve the sufferings of the women and children, and I was sent 
down there to ec oe hr their conditions and rt back to them. I 
first went to Trinidad, then to Ludlow. I went in company with Miss 
Alma Lakaday and Miss Evangeline Hart, of the Peace Society. We 
went out and presented our credentials to Maj. Hemlock, then returned 
to Trinidad and began to gather evidence. In a couple of days the 
other ladies returned to Denver, and I went on with my investigation. 
There are some points they didn't touch upon, and that is the destruc- 
tion of private property which did not belong to the miners. There 
were homes belonging to different parties which these soldiers—I ought 
to apologize for saying that—entered and ruined 8 There 
were two stores which they entered, and they demolished 5 
they didn't carry away. They scattered flour and meal over everything— 
demolished everything in that place. They entered a bakery and 
demolished everything in that. They entered a mother's store and 
demolished everything in that. They entered private residences and 
carried away jewelry, hand-painted china, carried away trunks, carried 
away everything that was worth carrying ule & Now, this I know 
and can prove, and I am propared to do so, and if anyone denies this 
you ask them to show me their proof that it is not true. I went down 
to the grounds of the Ludlow tent ‘make I never saw anything that 
spoke so much for itself as this ruin. I have some of the pictures here, 
and I wish I bad enough so that you could all see it. If you would go 
there to-day and you could look at it, the thing speaks for itself. The 
colony was laid out in rather regular rows, with streets or alleys, and 
I think they were numbered. My first observation when I got there 
was a chicken house sight up close to the tent, which was not burned; 
that is. the parts which were made of wood were not burned. At that 
time the mine owners held that the miners had burned themselves out. 
They had done it, and they contended that the tents were not set afire. 
Now, 1 have affidavits to show that they were set afire. All of the 
affidavits which I collected on my trip of investigation I have given 
into Judge Lindsey's hands, believin t a lawyer can do better jus- 
tice than I can. observed these pits. This particular pit, in which 
these women and children were found, was the safest pit in the whole 
place, and it was Fws a little larger than is given in the coroner's re- 
port. I know that because some one went out and measured it. There 
Were many grave rumors in regard to what became of some of the 
people, who have not all been accounted for. That is one of the par- 
ticular reasons I had been sent from Denver. After the others left for 
Denver I went ont, and with the ald of men, picks, and shovels we 
tried to find something else. I knew we wouldn’t find anything. but we 
vanton oe satisfy the public. There were something over 20 who were 
s missing. 

While I was there in Trinidad word came that it was reported that 
a certain well ought to be investigated, and as I had originally got 
permission to do this work from Holbrook, they thought I ought to 
ask permission of Maj. Lockett to go out again. The coroner, the dis- 
trict attorney, this gentleman, and myself visited Col. Lockett and he 
requested us not to do this at this time. It was during the disarma- 
ment preceedings and they didn't want any agitation, and promised 
later to lct us go, but the general opinion—I will not make any state- 
ment not covered by an affidavit without telling you so (this isn't 
covered by an affidavit)—but the general opinion of most people is 
that if there were any dead not otherwise accounted for that they were 
burnt in the coke ovens. It is true they have not yet been accounted 
for. There was one 84 thing in connection with this, and that 
was the cries of a child away in the mountains. Supposing that door 
was where the high elevation of ground on which these guns were 

laced. That corner over the place at the steel bridge. This side of 

e room as the Colorado & Southern Railroad tracks. Beyond that a 
switch, on which there was a long string of steel cars, from which the 
men shot into the tent colony. -It has been the custom of the men, in 
order to protect these women when there was any trouble imminent, to 
leave the tents and go for the Black Hills. away off to the left. 
When the gongs were sounded the men immediately made for the left, 
so that if the militiamen were going to fight them they would fight 
them off to the Black Hills and would let the tent colony alone. The 
pump house was all back, Behind the pomp house was Mr. Lowe's 
residence, and near that this deep well. It was something awful. 
It had a stairway leading down to one landing. Then another stair- 
way. It led down one side, then a semicircular landing. The stair- 
ways led from that side down, and so on, with this deep well right 
In the center, Why those children weren’t all drowned I don’t know. 
They were there all day. We have the testimony of a Mrs. Dear, 
They claimed at first that the strikers started it. got my affidavits, 
before any of the militia had testified, that they had tried to start 
this fight with the strikers. All of my affidavits so far state they tried 
to start trouble at this ball game on Sunday. Since that e a 
lieutenant and some others at this military court—kangaroo court— 
that they held testified that they had attempted to, but had not 
sneceeded-in doing so. Mrs. Dear testified that she got up about 9 
o'clock and was washing her hair, when her husband told her to come 
quick. She said she saw them agin Sg breastworks and p 
their guns, She then ran to her neighbors and told them that there 
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was liable to be trouble. She observed nothing that would cause this 
except that some boys were playing ball. have in my possession 
the affidavit of onc of the boys who was playing ball. He was totally 
unconscious of any trouble at all, A couple of horsemen came down 
the hill to the right and came past her door meeting these other horse- 
men. When they met they returned from the direction of the steel 
bridge. As they went by her home one of them yelled, ‘ Good-bye, 
we are off,” and everybody took to the cellar. We had n public meet- 
ing, in Denver and one lady, a coal man’s wife, said, “ Mrs. Champion, 
isn't it true that none of those children were shot?’ I said, “ One 
boy was shot.” She said. That was all?“ I said, “Yes; but which 
would you prefer, to have your children shot to death or smothered 
or burned to death? Does it matter?” There is some mystery around 
this. The whole truth of this has not come out, but there are those 
who have told me that they were afraid to tell the truth. It isn't 
only a matter of losing your job; you are much more likely to lose 
our life. That is the absolute truth, In time, you will pet this all, 
nee Sure; but there is some mystery about one thing—these 

This mother, Mrs. Petrucci, had three children suffocated while she 
Was unconscious in this hole. The next morning she became con- 
scious, but she lost consciousness and never saw them again. I have 
talked to her about this since, and afterwards secured the affidavits of 
the other parties, several of whom were Mexicans, and I had to have 
the services of an interpreter. ‘The interpreter said the thing that 
puzzles the women is that where ays left their children that were 
not burned. They were suffocated. here are many and grave rumors 
about what happened to them. But to put more enlightenment on the 
situation, I want to tell you that that day some time a saloon was 
demolished and 81.200 worth of beer and whisky disappeared. I don't 
know whether it was demolished or not, but I doubt it. I fully believe 
that those men were drunk when they did this, because no human being 
can go over that ground and imagine a man in his senses doing wha 
they did. Behind one of the stores, lying there to-day, is a little pig 
that was taken out and its two forefect cut off. Some of the clothes 
of some of the ladies were taken and destroyed, and the nasty, corrupt- 
ing things that were done would put any man to shame. None of these 
places of business were miners’ property at all. To me it looked like 
a villainous, drunken orgy. I have given all my testimony over to 
Judge Lindsey, and I want to give it over to all who want it. The 
prens of Colorado say, “Oh, don’t ruin Colorado.” They are ruinin 

‘olorado themselyes. I want to tell you that the financial bodies o 
Colorado have smothered and smothered these things until the whole 
State is besmerched right now. [Applause.] And in my report which 
some certain individuals—you may guess whom—tried to prevent me 
from publishing I asked them for once to let in the light of day and to 
make a social bonfire and burn up the political rubbish, and then they 
could resent people pointing the finger of scorn at Colorado. They 
deserve all they get for permitting it all this time. When this thing 
happened I couldn’t sicep at night. I can’t explain it to you. It was 
an awful thing to think of. The horror of it got on my nerves so that 
I could not sleep. I wish I could picture it to you just as bad as it 
was. I said, when I went off that day and before I went down, that 
every citizen of Colorado who sits still in the face of such a thing 
is participating in those atrocities. [Applause.] And I offered my 
help, and I paid my owa expenses down there, and I am 1 55 to pay 
them clear through, just for principle’s sake. Appen And just 
one thing more. You will hear something better in a moment. You 
have no idea of the tensity of feeling in Trinidad. Now, don't think 
I am lying about this. 1 was walking along with a a and she 
said there are 1.000 union-line women in this town who, if they im- 

se upon women and children any further, will fight; and she meant it. 
2 She also said, pointing to a printing press. The Free 
Press.” She said that place bas kept, until the Federals came here, a 
forcé in their back room to keep the militia or gunmen from blowin 
up their press. I doubted that. I had no idea how it was. I walk 
straight over to this printing office and I said, “Is this true?” They 
said, “ Yes; we kept 15 men in that back office, and across the street 
is a building in the second story of which we have kept an armed force 
of men to prevent them from blowing up the Free Press.” Why? 
Because it never gave a wrong statement during the time I was there. 
The worst feature of the whole thing is the Baldwin-Phelps Detective 
Agency. It is one of the obnoxious features of the strike. There is an 
army of them there at Trinidad. To my mind those coal companies are 
criminal organizations or they would not need them. ([Applause. 
When I got home I was very . I bad been unable to sleep, an 
I thought I wouldn’t let anybody know I had arrived home. It was 
just a little bit until there was a detective in my home. He said, “I 
am president of the Cigar Makers’ Union; my name is Robert Johnson,” 
and he says, Now, you are an Intelligent woman, and it is too bad you 
have to pay your way down there yourself. Won't you let us pay your 
way?” hat he wanted to know was, “How much will it take to 
make you keep your mouth shut?” [Applause.] I could talk a long 
time, but this is enough. They have told their story, and every particle 
of it is true. It is almost unbelievable, but it is true. [Applause.} 


FURTHER STATEMENT BY MRS, THOMAS. 


Mrs. THOMAS. There is one thing I forgot to tell you. It is the 
insults we have had to take in Ludlow from these gunmen. There was 
no law to protect us. We had no place to take our cases to. I know, 
for one night, when two militiamen came down drunk, and there was 
a woman there, they told her to drink some whisky, and she wouldn't, 
and they were going to arrest her and take her to jail because she 
— and she called me and she said that they were going to arrest 
her. I said, Tou will not take that woman out to-night or you will 
take me, too. If you want that woman come down in the morning.” 
And it was 12 o'clock, but they never came. But the insults we had! 
We will never do it again. We would rather be shot. Although we are 
ignorant foreigners, we would rather die than take what we have 
taken. Our honor is more to us. And they say all kind of things 
about Louis the Greek. That was the most intelligent man I ever met. 
He was the hero of Ludlow, a man who knew the Bible—not like John 
D. Rockefeller. It always reminds me of a society lady that came from 
London one time down to Wales, and when she was there she thought 
she would like to see the miners. She went near the mine to wateh 
them come home, and when she saw them she said, Well, but aren't 
they like men.” So the same thing applies here. [Applause.] 

Judge LINDSEY. I hope the audience will have a little patience. We 
have a few short s es from some very important gentlemen. You 
are to hear from Representative MacDowNaLp, of Michigan, woo can 
tell you and will tell you a most interesting story. You are going to 
hear 8 Representar ve BETAN of 3 or piper on, who has 
a little constructive program he rhaps refer to, an ongressman 
Evans, who has been on the investigating committee in Colorado, These 
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s pe will be brief, We will now hare an announcement by Miss 
nsiow. 
Miss Winstow. I have an announcement to make. I want to say 


committee. 
CONGRESSMAN MACDONALD, OF MICHIGAN, INTRODUCED. 

Judge Lrypsry. Ladies and 8 I am sure you will not be 
seriously disturbed by the collectors, but, in order not to lose any time, 
I now have the pleasure and privilege of introducing Representative 
MacDonacp, of chigan. 

Representative MacDoxatp, Mr. Chairman, ladies, and 
with all due to our friend Ju Lindsey, I have 
much impressed watching the effect of these wonderful stories upon 
you and noticing your demonstrations by the fact, and I doubt whether 
there is a “ judicial temperament” in t audience. pare The 
things that you have heard related to-night have occurred Colorado— 
Colorado, in the United States of America, not Russia. And the things 
that have happened in my home in the copper miners’ strike in Michigan 
are exactly the same kind of things. 1 These occurrences 
that have happened in the last few mon can be easily lained a 
by any number of great constitutional lawyers that we have in thi 
country agi {Applause.] They can show you that our people that 

the 


ntlemen, 


have been killed by these gunmen imported from the East into our States 
aecording to strict letter of the Constitution [applause] and say 
“What are you going to do about it?” The story, as Judge Lindsey 
so well said, repeats itself over and over again. A few months ago 
these horrors were happening at my home in the copper strike 
Michigan. The men were imported from New York—hired gunmen— 
and were turned loose upon our people. They in some cases wantonly 
murdered them. Since that time some of the pora haye been brought 
to trial and have been convicted. The judge in sentencing four of them 
to the penitentiary said that this was a case of unmitigated guilt. At 
the time, before we had accomplished this, before we could get these men 
brought to trial, for three months after they had commi this wanton 
murder upon our people, they were still in charge of the administration 
of the law in our community. You heard of the awful horror of Christ- 
mas eve at Calumet, in which 73 people were crushed. Sixty-two little 
children killed. Their lives crushed out. All these things happened and 
it is gone by. The strikers have been beaten. They have gone back to 
work—as many of them as can get work—and the same old conditions 
will go on, the same old injustices will work over and over until 
it breaks out again. The same thing will happen in regard to Colorado. 
The forces of society that make these things possible will go on just the 
same, apparently. You are interested to-night and you are enraged, but 
in a few short months it will be forgotten. The powers of society that 
prey (AROR oer people will go on preying, and what are you go to 

abou 

Some Oxu IN AUDIENCE, Take over the mines. [Applause.] 
eee en MacDonatp. How are you going to take over the 

nes 


ectable element of the community sided with the mine 
owners. They held meetings In their churches urging incend ac- 
tion. Incendiary speeches were made, urging action against whom? 
Against the striking miners and against those whom they called the 
tators. All the influences of society there—the churches and every- 
ing else—were used by these forces against these men who were 
struggling for justice. Now, those people are not any different than ae 
are, except that they are there, and when these forces are applied 
respond. How can conditions be remedied? It means determ 
systematic work and a determined, 8 program political pro- 
gram. In every one of these cases, I say, these powers t prey are 
the wealthy, these malefactors of great wealth—and I dare say that 
most of you can not deny this if you are bonest; down in your heart 
ou can not look upon a man who is worth twenty millions as abso- 
intely lacking in respectability. And the time will never come when 
we are going to redeem ourselves in this country until we get rid of 
that slavish adoration of the material things of life [applause], until 
we get to the point where we really mean what we say—that a crook 
is a crook no matter whether he Is a millionaire or a pauper {Ap- 
lause.] You know perfectly well, and I know, too, the di 

een murdering one of these multimillionaire mine owners and murder- 
ing one of the miners. Which would shock you the most? 

A SMALL Portion OF THE AUDIENCE. The miner. 

Representative MacDonaLp. No; it wouldn't. Here is another thing. 
Not one of these social cataclysms oceurs in this country, not one but 
what at the critical time the officers—the public officers that you elect— 
are found on the side of the powerful. 

Sour Oxx iq Avpiexce. But we don't elect them, 

Repres: ctative McDoxatp. But you do 

Some Oxe in Acorexce. We don't in the District of Columbia. 
Representative McDonatp. Most of the residents of the District of 
Columbia don't vote here; they gone home to vote. But in all such 
cases that it is the problem that we mus weet. It must be met politi- 
cally. 1 don't mean partisan politics. It is a political problem. It can 
be met by putting men into office who will serve the people who put 
them there. We had our net gene in Michigan, The copper miners’ 
strike was not 48 hours old before every single national guardsman 
‘of the State of Michigan was either there or on the road—some 2,600 
of them—and when they were there they were placed at the disposition, 
of course, of the mine owners. We had a governor of the State of Michi- 
gan, á man who has been going up and down the State for 30 Fee 

aching about the rights of the people, and he said and he continued 

say that if outsiders would mind their own business—meaning the 


Federal Government, Congress, and the President, and the Department 
of Labor—that they would settle the fight themselves in Michigan, And 
into ee e be ede sent a telegram ns the Len ke 
media sent a 
introduced that resolution a traitor and a Mar. : 5 
ae oon 3 es pia it 1 KS 
e ve McDonaup. Yes; it went through, and the committee 
investigated and we are ioe for the report. “Now, I only expected 
to talk a moment or two, but I do, friends, want you to carry some- 
thing away from this meeting. Don't just merely leave a wonderful 
duty, every one of you, Je ho sothething in this Alen en. Tor eas hein 
A $ som uation. You can 
make public opinion. Make up your mind tha 5 
goes that you will exert it. [Applause.] 
CONGRESSMAN BRYAN, OF WASHINGTON, INTRODUCED. 


Judge LINDSEY. Ladies and gentlemen, I haye the honor to now in- 
situates TRG: toy ĩͤ MIE Soe ee S OE ee 
„ s ear mself very mu o the e ur 
State, Representative Bryan, of Wash’ on. ai z 
Re tative BRYAN. Mr. Chairman, ladies, and tlemen, I hare 
got the biggest job of my life to do right now. In 10 minutes I have 
ot to tell you what to how to do it, and how to take care of Mr. 

ockefeller, and how to take care of the mining situation out in Colo- 
rado. We have had a good deal of talk about our duty. We must con- 
sider our duty. But the Sewanee of Webster, the moral conscience 
of Wilberforce will not do by i We have got to have common horse 
sense in this particular situation. The reason why all of this trouble 
is prevailing out there is because an absent landlord owns vast areas 
of land, and by the power of money he says who shall come and 
whither they shall go and what they shall do. He has that power b; 
virtue of that title. He must be divested of that title. [Applause. 
That ownership must be taken away from It has been said here 
to-night that the coal was put there by God Almighty for the le 
of this country. It is true. No man has a right to gather unto him- 
self the resources of this country in such superabundance that he can 
compel the whole mass of people, a large number of pie to come to 
him for that necessity of life. [Applause.] Jobn D, Rockefeller has 
bo more right to the coal mines of Colorado than he has to the moon. 
In pursuance of those ideas I have introduced a bill In Congress, and I 
would like to see that bill enacted into law. It provides that under the 
conditions out there the President of the United States is ordered to 
8 of these mines with his Army; with the soldiers he is 
to e possession of them and operate them, and he is to put the men 
to work, and he is to see that the present conditions are improved ; 
and while he is o ting them the Attorney General is to begin con- 
demnation p ngs and take away from John D. Rockefeller these 
coal mines; and having taken them away, the flag is not to be hauled 
down. Uncle Sam is to continue in ownership and is to continue to 
operate these mines. Why should they not be operated for the le 
by the people? Why should they not be maintained, not to make a few 
men rich and give to them an entirely disproportionate amount of 
money; instead of that, why should they not be rated for the people 
who have to be warmed by that coal? They ought to own the mines: 
and if that plan is followed, if that course is pursued, we will he able 
to operate the mines under decent conditions, decent labor conditions, 
and under conditions that permit the people to have peace; permit the 
people to have ball games, if they want to; permit the peon č to go to 
church and worship God; permit the children to live under decent con- 
ditions. Colorado—the name is disgraced. That will be wiped out and 
Colorado will be pure, because the mines will be operated not for profit 
nor for a miserable desire of a few; for the sake of to mass up 
their wealth, but for all the people. We had, only a few bets 3 
awful fght in Pennsylvania, and then there was a man in the ite 
House [applause] that when he said something, when he showed his 
teeth and talked about calling out the troops, they did not fool with 
him. Not a bit. 3 not stop me by applauding; let me 
make m i e havea ident whom I love, whom tbe majority 
of the American le love. More people love Woodrow Wilson than 
anyone could believe. He has more unanimous support of the people 
at this moment than any man you could possibly think of. But, ac- 
cording to my opinion, President Wilson, whom I respect, and I would 
not say anything against him, but I believe he is on trial right now, I 
believe that there are a large number of people that believe he does 
not the necessary nerve, the n ckbone, to handle such 
a situation; and if he does not show it in this instance, he is just as 
sure to lose the confidence of the American people as he has the con- 
fidence of the American people now. 

When the anthracite coal strike was on, that t strike in Penn- 
sylvania, Theodore Roosevelt sent word to the Army officers, and be 
arranged with the governor of Pennsylvania that the governor was to 
call for the troops if they wouldn't arbitrate, and he bad all the ar- 
rangements made to take over that mine, and he has given to us the 
very details that he had planned to use to acquire and operate those 
mines in the name of the United States Government, and those mine 
P gee knew that Theodore Roosevelt would do exactly that very 

ing. It is true that Theodore Roosevelt didn't plan to keep them in 
the Government ownership and continue to operate them, as I suggest, 
but the time has come to go bim just one ter, and I believe that 
there is the only way we can do the things that we have to in Colorado. 
We have had all these property laws passed. We have men going up 
and down talking about the duty to the State. But we have got to be 

ractical. We have got to take these utilities, the great franchise-bear- 

g utilities away from private parties. We have got to break the 

wer of the great railroads of the country who have monopolized 

nsportation. We want to take away from private interests the rail- 
roads of this land and the fuel that we use and need. And If we do 
that, if we have a program, then Congress can act, then Congress and 
the legislatures can act. We can tell them how to act. We don't have 
any trouble in the Post Office system. Everything goes along nicely. 
And so we can handle these big problems in this conntry, and I hope 
that every influence will be brought to bear that can be brought to bear 
to develop a sentiment for the passage of a bill that means the taking by 
dne process of law of the coal mines away from Rockefeller and placing 
the aT in the United States Government, where it ought to be. [Ap- 
plause. 

Judge Lrypsry. Mr. Judson King has a resolution he would like to 
read to you, providing for Government operation of the Colorado mines 
and providing fair wages to workers and fair prices to consume 
which embodies the fundamental solution of the Colorado situation, an 
to be passed by those present. [The resolution in question was read. 
It indorsed and recommended immediate passa of the bill for the 
Government to condemn and te the mines.) You have heard the 
motion offered Mr. Judson 

Congressman KINDEL, I 


t as far as your influence 


ing? 
amend it by saying all the mines, 
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Congressman BRYAN. We don't want any such an amendment or any 
such a tion. The gentleman knows that there is no plan on to 
take in all the mines. Take in gold mines and silver mines and amend 
the bill, amend the proposition so it is worthless. We have one thing 
to do, Congressman TNDEL, and we don't want any suggestions about 
any other mines. 

‘ongressman KINDEL. I don't believe that there is a man in this 
house that has stood by the masses as against the classes for the last 
25 or 30 years as I have done. 

Judge Linpsey. The Chairman can vouch for that. 

Congressman KINDEL. I believe it Is the prerogative of American 
citizens to tell the truth and to know the truth, and to have the courage 
to tell it. I want to see if there is anybody here that can dispute 
this fact that we have succeeded in Colorado to get the Initiative, ref- 
erendum, and recall, and ko Lindsey and myself have done great 
work in that line to accomplish it. 

Judge Lrxpsgy. I can vouch for that. 

Congressman KINDEL. I want to say, further, that the mine owners 
have done all the things that have been asked of them six months 
prior to the strike. 

Congressman Bryan. It isn't so. 

Congressman KINDEL, I want to say that if this is not true that they 
have sent this telegram out, I want to be the first to help to throw 
stones. I am on record as having been opposed to John D. Rockefeller 
Jong before you folks ever heard of him. 

udge LINDSEY. All in favor of the resolution of Mr. King signify 
it by saying “aye.” 

(The resolution was unanimously adopted.) 


. 
CONGRESSMAN EVANS, OF MONTANA, INTRODUCED, 


Judge LI xDs rx. You will now hear from Congressman Evans, who 
was on the . committee. After that, I am going to tell 
you about our visit to the President of the United States. 

Congressman Evans. Mr. Chairman, ladies, and gentlemen, the 
promptitude with which you passed a vote on a resolution concernig 
something about which you know nothing prompts the tion that 

rhaps we, as a people, get just as good government as we are entitled 
o. [Applause.] Under our form of government we always get just as 
good government as we are entitled to. If we do not like if we have 
the power to change it. If we continue in one old rut and it is ba 
we have nobody to blame but ourselves. Let us be sane upon this an 
all other questions. I, too, believe in taking some things from some 
people, but I am going to take them, so far as I am concerned, accord- 
ng to the laws of the land. That is what we have laws for; and 
when you take them otherwise you have anarchy, such as you have 
in Colorado to-day. For several weeks I stayed Colorado, .assisting 
in taking 7,000 pages of testimony. It was there that I met Mrs. 
Thomas, who for 11 days laid in jail without cause, without reason, 
It was not done according to law. [Some one asked. Why?“! Why 
wasn't it done according to law? Because—I will tell you why. You 
cre ask; I may offend these good people ‘here—because the State 
of Colorado lacks more in moral sentiment than any community I ever 
saw. I told them so. The people of the country wouldn’t publish the 
news there. They wouldn't ge the testimony that was given, 

SOME ONE IN AUDIENCE. Why wouldn't they publish it? 

Judge LINDSEY. Please don't interrupt the speaker. 

Congressman Evans, And that is the only way you will ever win a 
fight, by yang orderly and being sane and going at the matter with 
deliberation, think outside of these few people here that I know in- 
timately more about the Colorado situation than any of my audience, 
I went out there, prompted by a resolution of Congress, as a Member 
of Congress. We went into it as deeply as we could, and I found the 
most deplorable condition out there. I am going to tell you of some 
of the conditions we found. And I want to tell you, to begin with, 
that, in my judgment, all the blame is not on one side. That is natural. 
That is human. 

When I lived as a boy out in the western country, as a young fellow, 
I was a dispatch carrier in an Indian war—and the war they have 
had in Colorado is an Indian war. It was an eye for an eye, a tooth 
for a tooth, and a scalp for a scalp, and its doesn't make any difference 
whose scalp, so long as he is of the opposing side, A mine guard killed 
a striker and a striker killed a mine guard. It is a disgrace to civiliza- 
tion that they imported these gunmen from West Virginia, and they 
earried the same machine guns that had been used in West Virginia. 
There was one place where the law was weak—that they shouldn't 
import guns for the purpose of shooting down the inhabitants of 
their State. You will never have peace in Colorado until you have 
industrial justice. It will never come from precipitous action upon 
the part of this audience or any other audience. I want to be rea- 
sonable about this business. I am a law and order fellow myself. 
I tried to get the militia to put me in jail in Colorado, because I 
thought I could break the strike if I did, 1 have heard that the 
militia was hitting people over the head and putting people in jail, 
and I thought I would ascertain for myself. I dropped in at 8 
o'clock and went on the street corner. Trinidad is a town of about 
15.000. well lighted; and I saw a man—a cavalryman—standing on 
the corner talking with some other men. 1 went up and joined in the 
conversation and asked this soldier several questions, what his hours 
were, etc. He answered them all very civilly. In the course of two or 
three minutes I finished my conversation, Up rode three petty officers. 
They were militiamen—cavalrymen. The man in charge whispered 
something to the other two and then turned to me and said, “ What is 

our name?“ I sald, “I don't know that that is any of your business.” 

e asked me then. What are you doing here?“ I said. I don't know 
that that is any of your business.” He said, “ You get off that street 
corner.” I said, “You get plumb to —— down the street.” And 1 
tried to get him to hit me. They knew the committee was coming to 
town that night, and he wouldn't do it. He rode off down to head- 

uarters and came back in a few minutes and said, “I am sorry, Mr. 

ongressman, I insulted you. I owe you an apology.” There are some 
good men in that militia out there, but there are a lot of plug-uglies, 
cone and thugs imported from New Mexico and Texas and West 

irginla as ever cut a throat or scuttled a ship. There isn’t any 
question abont it. The testimony reveals the fact that in one bunch of 
men that were enlisted in the State Militia of Colorado one bunch of 
18 men were in the employ of one of the mining companies, drawing 
5100 a month; and they continued in the employ of the mining com- 
pany, drawing $100 a month. They drew also $30 from the State 
of Colorado, which is a disgrace to the condition of our civilization out 
there. Perhaps Colorado was not to blame for that. I will tell ps 
the cause of the trouble out there—the reason those men struck. e 
conditions under which they lived were absolutely intolerable, as these 
witnesses have told you. All the m in Colorado is done in can- 
yons. Coal is found cropping out on either side of a narrow gulch 


and they develop it, and they build a town for the 11 8 55 of min- 
ing it. They incorporate this town after they have built quite a town. 
Then they apply to a board of county commissioners to abandon the 
panio road that runs up this canyon and goes down on the other side. 

ey abandon that public road and they make It a private road, and 
they put a guard across this road at the line of the company's property, 
and every living soul who goes into that incorporated town or goes out 
must get a pass. Think of a Congressman having to et a pass to go 
into an incorporated town in the great State of Colorado. 

VOICES IN AUDIENCE. Law and order! Law and order! 

5 Evans, Is there anybody—will anybody here stand up 
and tell me that he doesn’t believe in law and order? 

Soun ONE IN AUDIENCE. Not if that is law and order you are telling 
about, I don’t. 

Congressman Evans. I didn’t say that was law and order. 

Samp Person. Let me say something further. 1 don't believe in the 
law and order that our courts usually deal out to us. 

Congressman Evans. That, in turn, is the trouble of the citizenship 
of any country. Because we control our courts. We elect our courts, 
and when we can not clect honest men, then we must admit ourselves 
incapable of republican government. Let us not forget that we are 
Americans, worshiping under the flag of the Stars and Stripes, telling 
all the world that we are self-governing. Let the good people of the 
District of Columbia not forget that. Out in my State I have a vote, 
and I worship the right of that vote, and I am going to give it te the 
good women of my State in the hopes for better government. The 
chairman has cautioned me that I must stop. 

Judge Lixpsry. Glad to have the Congressman go on. 

Congressman Evans. The conditions in Colorado are absolutely intol- 
erable. And in one of these incorporated towns, for instance, we had 
a man on the witness stand. He told us he was mayor. We were criti- 
cizing the conditions there, and I criticize them now very frankly; but 
I am not willing to criticize so eae that these people for a moment 
believe that I believe in anarchy. This is the kind of law and order 
they have there now. That is the reason I asked Mr. Wilson to send 
the troops there when the matter got beyond the control of the civil 
authorities. We said to this mayor, “ Have you ever ordered anybody 
out of town?” He said, “I ordered one man out.“ What was his 
name?” He said. Ben Tolman.” “ What did you uy to him? He 
replied, He had been talking union too much.” “ He had been talking 
union too much?” “Yes.” He had his house there?” “Yes. He 
abandoned everything?" Les.“ That is one of the conditions under 
which the people live. I took the coroner's reports of the county dis- 
trict. I found that there were 232 violent deaths in that county—187 
were accidents in mines. I found that, so far as the record was con- 
cerned, and the law provided they should hold inquests, that they held 
30 inquests out of the 232, and I found that the foreman, one man, an 
Officer of one of the leading political parties there, was foreman of the 
jury 24 out of 30, which was out of the 232. And I found this sort 
of a record of one man killed: John Smith, age, ete. Killed in mine 
by fall of rock. Injured in spinal region. No funds, no relations. and 
damn few friends.” And that was the record. I asked Mr. Rockefeller 
on See about it. He thought it was a term of endearment that 
was used. 

There are things I would like to tell you about Colorado, but my 
sympathy is with the people that are working out there, and if we 
are to_take the mines of Colorado, let us take them by law. 
I asked Mr. Rockefeller what he thought about it, but he dodged the 
8 I don't blame him for dodging. I haven't time to discuss 
hat with you. I am grateful that Judge Lindsey came here to enlighten 
these people. For six or seven weeks I tried to get some publicity on 
the conditions, There wasn't a paper in Denver that would dare pub- 
lish it. I said to them if the press of the State of Colorado had given 
to them the testimony that we 1 in the statehouse we would 
have settled the strike before we left. The press of all States bas been 
subservient. Since then they have come to their senses, and are to-day 
giving to the public the conditions that exist in Colorado. 

Mrs. CHAMPION, I wish to inform the gentleman that one of the 
pavers had a suit brought against it for $600,000 for publishing the 

th. Just an instance of a new system of blackmailing. 

Judge LINDSEY. As soon as the papers begin to publish the facts Mr. 
Rockefeller proceeded to sue them for $600, for telling the truth, 

Some ONE IN AUDIENCE, I rise to ask a question for information. I 
am a curious sort of a chap, and I want to ask the distinguished gen- 
tleman from Washington about how long he thinks it will take to get 
his program through the American Congress. 

Congressman Bryan. The gentleman himself calls the rolls every 
day; he ought to know. Turn out the Democrats and put in the Pro- 
gressives, and we will do it right away. 

Judge LINDSEY, I would also like to ask how he expects to get it past 
the Supreme Court and the Constitution. 

Congressman Bryan. We are building the Alaska Railroad. We have 
that all fixed there. The Supreme Court has had its ear to the ground. 
Evans. The power of eminent domain has been sug- 
quite agree that there is some way to get justice, notwith- 
standing the Supreme Court. 

Somp Oxh IN AUDIENCE. I would like to ask if there is anything 
about divesting those mine owners of those mines? If not, in what po- 
litical platform is there something about it? 1 

Judge Linpsey, Mr. Bryan, you have been asked a question. 

Congressman BRYAN. I really didn’t hear the question. 

(Same person repeated the question.) 

Congressman a Well, only indirectly. It Is not directly stated, 
out the ve platform says something that bears directly on it. 
You read the Progressive platform, and you will find it there, 

Judge Lrxpsry. We promised to close this meeting at 11 o'clock, and 
the ladies have requested that they be kept not later than that. 
1 a IN AUDIENCE. That provision is in the Socialist's platform. 

plause. 

. — LINDSEY. If Mr. Rockefeller knew how many Socialists he is 
making in this country, he would tumble over himself to have this ques- 
tion arbitrated. 

Some ONE IN AUDIENCE. I want to ask you a question. I want to ask 
you, don't every intelligent man, as a matter of fact, know that it is 
utterly impossible to get Mr. Bryan's resolution or bill through this 
session unless the President of the United States does as the one pre- 
ceding the last did in the case of Panama? He took the Constitution 
from the shelf, got Panama, and put it back again. 

Judge Lrypsry. That is substantially what we have asked President 
Wilson to-day with reference to the situation in Colorado. Whether he 
will do it or not is a matter of speculation. 

Some ONR tN Avpience. Why don't yoo ask William Jennings Bryan? 

Judge Lrxpsry. I am sure that I voice the sentiment of this meeting 
in expressing its e and thanks to the women who have made 
this meeting possible, who you will observe are not antisuffragists, and, 
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r indulgence for a few moments. The 
hour of 11 has arrived, but in deference to some of the gentlemen's 
questions I will bave to ask for about five minutes or thereabouts to do 
two things. I want to read a resolution that was passed at a meeting 
at sa Sef on ca “ye in cana jg meng 5 x i 7 hn “= 
part the proposition proposed to the Presi y by my 

some others, who have been asked to come here and intercede with the 
President to step in the breach and help to save us, and, in a measure, 
save this whole country from the le difficulty that we may meet 
unless he is wiliing to take the action that has been requested. I 
will read this resolution, and I will ask your kind patience while I go 
through it. It is very short; and then I will spend a very few minutes 
of yur time in closing the meeting by telling you abont the very inter- 
esting meeting that we had aria! | between the President of the United 
States and the good women of the State, in which 8 I had the 
honor to be a participant, The resolution was unanimously passed at 
one of the most enthusiastic and one of the | meetings of men 
and women that ever crowded in the State capitol at Denver. The 
resolution is as follows: 


RESOLUTION ADOPTED AT A GREAT MASS MEETING OF THE CITIZENS OF 
DENVER AT run STATE CAPITOL MAY 15, 1914, AND REAFFIRMED AT 
MASS MEETING IN WASHINGTON, MAY 21, 1914, 


secondly, I would now crave 


has F rye itself 


police duty in Colorado; we know. 
drawal means the outbreak of civil 
there ‘exists a condition ot MEE a work justify th 
a co on o tary n su as to justify the 
President of the United States in using his authority to force an im- 
mediate settlement of the dispute spon a just basis to be determined 
by a Federal commission of conciliation. Inasmuch as it is well known 
t the miners are willing to submit their cause to such a tribunal, 
and that the only obstacle to such a settlement is the attitude of the 
coal operators, we declare it our conviction that the President should 
use his military authority to close down the mines until the operators 
decide to yield to public sentiment and the claims of justice and hu- 
manity; and that furthermore the President should make clear that, 
unless such concession is quickly made, he will take sion of the 
mines and operate them in the interests of the consuming public. 

We are convinced that this course of action offers the only hope of 
an honorable settlement of a dispute which has shamed our State before 
the world. In order that the facts and arguments which have led us 
to this conclusion may be properly presented to the President, we are 
resolved to appoint a committee of representative citizens of this State 
to proceed to Washington and request an audience. And we furthermore 
invite the representatives of the miners to appoint’ a committee of 
women who have personal knowledge of the horrors of the recent civil 
war to accompany our committee and interview the President, in order 
that he may informed at first hand what are thé conditions against 
which this meeting protests. 

We believe that in the above resolution we are — ed the opin- 
ion of all citizens of this State who are humane and enlightened, and 
we call upon the public sentiment of the country to manifest its 
sympathy with us, Raising our hands in this meeting we declare our 
solemn resolye that there shall be no more bloodshed in this State, and 
that the coal strike shall be settled, not according to the arbitrary will 
of either of the contending parties, but a basis of justice and 
humanity to be determined by disinteres authority. e believe 
that such an authority is found in President Wilson. We have con- 
fidence in him; we know that the miners have confidence in him; and 
we declare our belief that if the coal o tors have not confidence in 
him it is because they know that their course can not be defended 
6 oe bar x public opinion. 

want say to you, if I may again int late here, that 

I have talked to the miners, and on every hand A nothing but 

the kindest consideration and remarks conce: the President of 

the United States. that the President of the United States 

K he has tried 
case. 


ado 

friends, in ae of this resolution, we may finally come to the 

of our meeting, and I will now relate a matter I know you 
are all waiting to hear. I had the honor to be importuned b; 
many of our great people to see the President. The widow of our own 
Robert W. Steel, who rendered the dissenting opinion in the Moyer 
casc, Mrs. Steel, was one of the good women who saw us off at the 
train. They asked us to come here to Washington with the women 
from Ludlow and Mrs. Champion, and present matter to the Presi- 
dent as best we could, and to propose one or two or three plans of 
settlement. I want to — to you that the President has us 
every possible courtesy and consideration—all that we could ask. He 
made an appoinment with us yesterday, but because of the sickness of 
1 dies of our we missed our train. 


committee coming here to Washington. We 


the culty, and, m 
we had to ed irst, let me preface this briefly by saying that the 
testimony which I ha tings I 
shall er to. shows ond tha 

the State and the legislature have absolutely failed in their duty 
3 our people in preserving the sovereignty of our State under these 
conditions. 

i 5 tx AUDIENCE. What political party docs the governor be- 
ong 


Judge Lixpsry. Democratic. I will have to ask you not to interrupt 
me. e are all tired and our ladies are not very well, and my wife is 
quite ill; and we come under great stress of difficulties, and my voice 
isn't as strong as I would like to have it. Under other circumstances 
I would be glad to answer questions and to have more of these splendid 
mectings. ur plan js briefly this: That because of the conditions and 
the fact that the governor has confessed his 8 to control this 
situation when he asked the President of the United States to send the 
Federal troops into Colorado, under the Constitution as it is construed 
and generally understood, the President of the United States has a 
right, when the legislature makes the uest, to send the Federal 
troops to a State to restore order. If the legislature is not in session, 
then the governor may make that nest. The legislature had met, 
but they made no request to the President to keep the Federal troops 
there. We understand the governor wants it, but, whether that is 
true or not, the people are practically agreed that if the President with- 
draws the troops from Colorado because of these brutalities and cruel- 
ties e to nothing, the militia will not have the respect that 
it must have if it is going to preserve peace, for these miners are men 
who have red blood in their veins, and after the indignities heaped 
Spon their women and children it would be hardly sible to expect 
them to show that kind of obedience we would like for them to show. 
But however that may be, it Is not for me to discuss, further than to 
say we are agreed that if the President withdraws those troops, which 
means a repetition of the horrible happenings of the Ludlow massacre 
and the President of the United States can not afford to subject those 

ple to that possibility—then the President of the United States, in 
he face of that admitted fact, must put human rights above property 
rights, even though they are the 3 rights. [Applause.] 1 hap- 
pen to know, and I think I am violating no confidence in stating, that 
since last November President Wilson has done everything that he could 
do to bring abont a settlement of this difficulty, until it has reached 
this phase now where he must find some other power in order to bri 
about a settlement; that he shal] keep those Federal troops there an 
prevent the importation of strike breakers and permit a fair contro- 
versy between these controlling forces and the mine workers. I believe 
the result would be to eventual! pring about a settlement. That was 
the first. The second was this: t he further use, under the circum- 
stances of military necessity, the pix powers and other powers that 
we believe the President may find in the Constitution; that he close 
down those mines, take possession of those mines in the name of the 
Government and in the name of peace and law and order as the only 
way that it can be obtained, appoint a law and order commission, and 
hale Mr. Rockefeller into the high court of pons opinion and compel 
him and those with him to consent to an arbitration of these difficulties 
Sine Leere of peace and humanity and human life in the State of 
‘olorado. 

We believe that the President would be justified to take even as 
extreme a course as that. Extraordinary conditions demand extraordi- 
nary remedies. But without a line in the Constitution or the law the 
President and Con, can turn loose the d of war and plunge 
this country into a war in order to maintain a doctrine that never was 
in the Constitution. Mr. Lincoln did not wait for the Constitution to 
be amended to free the black slaves, and when we face these great 
crises in our Nation's affairs, not only concerning Colorado, but it 
also may spread to other States and involve 8 this whole Nation 
at a time when we are facing a foreigu foe, we believe that the situa- 
tion is so extraordinary that the President would be justified in doing 
what we to-day have asked him to do, if it is necessary to be done in 
order to prevent a repetition of the horrors in our State. These people, 
if you please, are citizens of our State, and they are entitled to as much 

rotection as we would be if we lived in fore countries, and some of 

e consuls have appealed to the President already, who asserted that 
because of these conditions that have been described here to-night 
the State of Colorado can no longer guarantee them protection, In a 
word, the republican government has broken down in Colorado, and 
under the Constitution that the General Government may be called 


u by the le of a State to preserve ublican form of gov- 
ernment of that te, and we 


a 
believe that President Wilson is sop 
equipped with power, with public sentiment ready to stand back of him, 
to do the things we have asked him to do, any one of which we believe 
will bring an end to this war in our beloved but suffering State. He 
hàs It under consideration. He is going to do what he can do with the 
light that he has to-day, I think, and we are going to wait patiently 
and abide by the decision as law-abiding citizens. wish to thank you 
for your kindness and consideration. 


Mr. Speaker, there are many who will not believe the stories 
told by the speakers at this Washington meeting can possibly be 
true, and I deem it necessary to add affidavits and sworn testi- 
mony that will be convincing to all who read. 

STATEMENT OF Rey. RANDOLPH COOK. 
GENERAL CONDITIONS. 


3 one-elghteenth of the population of Colorado live in 
Las Animas and Huerfano Counties, but one-third of all the illiteracy 
of the State is found in these two counties, or six times our propor- 
tionate share. This is due to the large per cent of foreigners in our 
3 It is in this mass of 898 that, first, the agitator gets 

bis best (7) work, for, owing to the illiteracy and prejudice of the 
people, they are easily led. 

= Hence there is congenial soll in which to sow the seed of dis- 
conten 

3. Here amidst these conditions the corrupt politician gets in his 
wor! 

SPECIFIC CAUSES OF THE STRIKE. 

First. Fundamentally the tions are to blame for the strike. 
(a) They are to blame by renson of the fact that they have brought to 
this community ! numbers of foreign-born peoples, who, while they 
are not fools, are orant of our language, customs, and laws; thus 
they have distinctly lowered our social, moral, and economic standards. 
(b) As soon as t foreigners became sufficiently acquainted with our 
customs, laws, and language to resent oppression the companies turned 
on them, called on the militia to help them out, and the taxpayers paid 
the bills. (e) Now, t compan (Colorado Fuel & Iron; Victor 
American, and Rocky Mountain) have sought to dominate our politics 
dy electing, as per common report, the ju sheriff, coroner, and as- 
sessor. It is common 8 that a man need not stick his head up for 
office who is not favorable to the co d At a time of dissatis- 


ies secured w. 
and a menace to the 
comm > to đe a mistake in not con- 
ering with the miners’ representatives when invited to do so September 
235% 
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SECOXD GENERAL HEAD NO, 2, 4S TO THE CAUSE OF THE STRIKE. 

The gcvernor is responsible for this strike, who, by reason of his fail- 
ure to enforce the laws on mines and miners which he swore to uphold 
and defend, can not escape the responsibility. 

No.3 The negligence of the so-called good people,” who to the ex- 
tent of their uence have sat idly by and allowed this boil or cancer 
to develop on our social body, which sooner or later must burst. Even 
the churches themselves can not evade respensibility for this condition. 

No, 4. The cause of this strike is the miners themselves, who 
their leaders may not have exercised that cantion in words and acts 
properly due under a strained condition or realized the rights of others 

work if they choose. 

MORAT- EFFECTS OF THE STRIKE. 
First. The mcral effects of the strike are to be seen in the number of 
lost, estimated to be between 150 and 200. 

Second. In the enforced idleness of the men, which is deteriorating in 
itself, resulting in the loss of millions of dollars to the community. 

Third. Until recently this enforced idleness greatly accentuated the 
saloon business and that of the red-light" district. 

Fourth. Certain general disregard for all law. 

Fifth. It is believed that the presence of the militia has distinctly 
lowered the moral tone of this community, as evidenced by the number 
2 5 the Juvente court and a large number of others who married 

e 


age. 

Sixth. It is a matter of common report that spotters visited the 
churches and took note of any remark that the minister might make in 
his public sermon or prayer t might be used favorably to one side or 
the other, and one minister states that he was explicitly warned in 
advance that spotters would be present at a certain funeral service. 

THE WOMEN’S PARADE, JANUARY 22, AT THE HOUR OF 2 P. M. 


The parade consisted cf about 300 women, approximately 30 chil- 
dren, some of them infants in their mothers’ arms, followed A. Body 
hundred men, mostly miners, and many local citizens as onl As 
they reached the place on East Main Street, where Gen. Chase was sta- 
tioned, mounted on a horse, he with five of his subordinate officers or- 
dered the paraders to turn back. The order was disregarded and many 
pomon ran about and between their horses, and p on about 

25 feet eastward on Main Street, where they were stopped by a number 
of ere turned back, and in much confusion returned to the 
main part of the city 1 watched the pursuit of the parade one block; 
I saw one gun and many sabers drawn by the cavalrymen. I noti 
one militiaman on foot use his bayonet to prod a woman; one cavalry- 
man dismounted from his horse, took deliberate alm with his fist, and 
struck a woman on the left breast. F saw Gen. Chase kick one young 
woman with his foot; one cavalryman dropped his saber. The women 
threw missiles, such as ice, sticks, and small stones at the militia as 
they were being rode upon and bum by the horses’ hoofs. Six men 
Were arrested at this particular place, and I noticed that one was 
bleed from a wound just batk of the right ear, and the blood ran 
down his neck. I noticed one woman who had cut on the ear. 
Bayonets were used to prod the people. sabers were flourished, and one 
eavalryman drew his revolver and struck at the le. Horses were 
ridden so close as to bump and jostle the people with heir knees as the 
horses stepped. 

A BOY’S BRAINS SHOT OUT BY ROCKEFELLER AGENTS. 
Affidavit of William Snyder. 
STATE or COLORADO, Las Animas County, 88: 

Willlam Snyder, of lawful age. being first swo on oath deposes 
and says that his name fs William Snyder; on Monday morning, April 
20, at 8 o'clock in the morning or about, after the gunmen had lined 
on the Colorado & Southeastern tracks, they sent a detail of four to the 
Ludlow tent colony, presumably to arrest one man without a warrant; 
we refused to give up the man without the due warrant of law; that 
the said detail said that they would get their man if they had to search 
the camp; that we were to produce that man by afternoon or the 
would search; they went over to old Company K camp and report 


and from there they fired three signal shots, ite, I guess they 
Were using; and guards to pull out of the cannons—that 
comprises the two cannons—and also between 20 and 30 cavalry on 


horses left Company K camp and crossed the Colorado & Southern 
track, main line, by the depot, and took position south of the Colorado 
& Southeastern tracks; our men, realizing that trouble was in the air, 
in order to avoid a massacre and the shooting of women and children, 
went to the Colorado & Southeastern tracks on the north and took 1. 
a position against them to keep them away from the women and chil- 
dren; that the men, to start trouble, undoubtedly, fired the first 
shot, and from that time on the baftle raged, they using their machine 
gun, three machine guns being in action; that at about 4.30 our men, 
running out of ammunition, had to retreat, and from that on the 
Baldwin-Feltz took our position and the colony, and they shot up the 
colony with the machine gun and rifles and started to burning the tents, 
not stopping to look if there were any women, children, or anybody 
else around, Owing to us turning our arms in to the mil they 
several times took advantage of our unarmed situation and tried to 


shot through my tent an 
not stop to see whether there were an 
colony ground or not; just previous to the time the boy was shot he 
got out of the hole or cave where my children were to get his sister a 
rink of water, and as the firing had slackened the children had left 
the hole, being out of the hole from five to eight minutes, and st 
into the of my tent; the boy, Frank, was sitting in the ir 
with his sister on the floor between his knees, and be was in the act 
to kiss or caress his sister, when the bullet struck him 
the temple on the right side and blew his brains out. I was 
near the front door of my tent, and I heard the tper of tbe 
bull: riking the boy's head and the crack of the bullet as it exploded 
inside of his head. 
The boy was — by an explosive bullet. I went to the boy to ren- 


women or 


I observed b 
tent was in 


me, putting a to my head, 
ng the ten wits the congas 1 


hen Titsworth, sr., 
set fire to the tent, throwed a gun on 
me and said, “ You damn dirty son of a bitch, I ought to kill you 
right here; you have fired as many shots as anybody,” and he touched 
Ay wife pleaded 1% behalf ot hor Seon B85, 10 let i get ina 0 Nat 
n of her dea o let us get him to - 
dad; and this officer escorted us to tbe de — 
Srass store at Ludlow Linderfelt throwed his 8 in 
dam eck s 


down at da ht and try and get th: ang —— pnd ay 
and get another one. en Sa 

they had killed S h had 4 

pre ty 

woul 


and I 
15 ey said, “ Well, we killed him to-day and found 
a on him.” Then they asked where the gunmen got their arms 
and ammunition. I said, “1 do not know.“ I did not have any myself. 
So I was then asked what I was coming to Trinidad for. I told them 
as I had no place else to go at present I had to to Trinidad to get 
rellef and a — for the family to stay, and — bare my boy. 1 was 
then advised I had better get out of this country altogether. 
At the time the machine guns were turned on the tent colony the 
tae e 3 taking to the hills, on account of their ammunition 


Before the signals were fired, Louie, having been notified that the 
south of the Colorado & Southeastern tracks Spare swarmed with the 
militia with machine guns in position, pointing toward the colony, he 
went personally himself to see, and while coming back to notify the 
colony of the conditions the men had found out for themselves and 
6 oe fire away from the women and babes. All 

e and cash were destroyed. 
Further affiant saith not. 
8 Wu. SNYDER. 
ubser and sworn to before me this Ist of „A. D. 1914. 
My commission expires September 10, 1917. OE et 


[SEAL] LEON GRISWOLD, Notary Public. 
THREE CHILDREN SUFFOCATED TO HELP ROCKEFELLER MAKE MONEY. 


Affidavit of Mary Petrucci. 

STATE or COLORADO, Las Animas County, ss: 

Mary Petrucci, of lawful age, being first duly sworn, on oath testi- 
fied as follows: 

That her name fs Mary Petrucci; that afflant had started to wash 
and a little later heard two bombs go off. and noticed the soldiers 
running toward the steel bridge. and they started to shoot down at the 
wione affiant states that it was about 9 o'clock; and then affiant went 
meo nee rogue 35 that 3 ee 2 into oe cellar hole she 
ook her three children, a ears, ears, an months, respec- 
tively; that affiant remained to the Saline until 6 o'clock in the 
evening, when her tent was set on fire; affiant states that her tent 
was the first one fired, as her tent was No. 1; affiant states that her 
tent (No. n was the tent nearest the railroad track; affiant states 
that when the shooting commenced with the machine guns the bul- 
lets were so thick in the tent that she shut her cellar door; that about 
6 o'clock in the evening affiant saw some fire on her cellar door, and 
on looking out saw that her tent was on fire, whereupon she took her 
three children and went to the cellar hole occupied by Mrs. Costa and 
other women and children to affiant unknown; that shortly after affi- 
ant reached the above last-mentioned cellar hole the tent took fire and 
the women and children commenced to cough, and they were all choked 
with the smoke; affiant further states that she lost consciousness until 
the next morning, when she touched and called to her three children, 
and they were all dead; afflant states that she went to the Ludlow 
station and came to Trinidad ; t states that she does not remem- 
ber anything of the trip from Ludlow to Trinidad; that affiant was 
taken sick with pneumonia, caused by exposure and grief; afflant states 
that on account of being Ill she never saw her three children after leav- 

them in the cellar hole; affiant states that when she came out of her 
cellar hole the guards were shooting after her, and she started to the 
cellar where Mrs. Costa was, because it was dug in under like a mine, 
and affiant thought it would be safer, and the guards yelled, “Get 
away from there; affiant states that she had the three children and 
ehe had nowhere else to go, so I went in there. 
er affiant sayeth not. 
Mary PETRUCCI. 


Subscribed and sworn to before me this 11th day of May, 1914. 
ESEAL.] LEON V. GRISWOLD, Notary Public. 
My commission expires September 10, 1917. 


PORTIONS OF THE LUDLOW TENT COLONY INQUEST. 


Burney B. Sipe, first duly sworn, on oath testifed as follo 
PILLA ARASA Sag: Fete Attans J. J. Hendrick: 5 
. Your name is ey B. Sipe 7A. Yes, sir. 
& rom are the coroner of Las Animas County, Colo., are you not 
es, slr. 
Jou were such coroner on April 20, 1914 7—4. zaar 
a% zoua made an investigation into the death of Louis et al. 
es, sir. 
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Q. I will state at this time that the reason for putting you on the 


stand at this time is to give us the names of the parties who lost their 
lives at Ludlow on the 20th day of April, 1914. Iam not familiar with 
the names, and I don’t belleve the jury are, You investigated that 
-matter, did you not?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. What dead bodies did you know of that were found at Ludlow as a 
result of a battle and fire that occurred on the 20th day of April, 
1914?—A. Alfred Martin, 30 years old; Premo Larese, 18 years of age; 
Louis Tikas, 35; Frank W. Snyder, 12; Frank Rubino, 23; James Fyler, 
43: John Bartoloti, 45; Rogerolo Pedrigone, 6 years old; Celorine 
Vedrigone ; Charles Costi, 31; Cedelmo Costi, 27 years old; Lucy Costi, 
4 years old; Onafiremo Costi, 6 years old; Pedro Valdez, 37 years old; 
Elvira Valdez, 3 months old; Mary Valdez, 7 years old; Eulolo Valdez, 
8 years old; Rudolpha Valdez. 9 years old; F Petrucci, 6 months 
old; Lucy Petrucci 3 years old; Joe Petrucci, 4 years old. That con- 
cludes the list of names which i have of the deaths at Ludlow on the 
20th day of April. 

Q. From your investigation, Mr. Coroner, of the disaster at Ludlow, 
can you state to the jury how those persons came to their death; take 
Louis Tikas?—A. He came to his death by gunshot wound. 

Q. Did you examine his body ?—A. Yes, sir. 

Ü. How many wounds did you find?—A. Three, I think; I am not 
sure, but I have my 1 here who can tell you about that. 

Q. Did you examine him with reference to any other wounds ?—A, 
Abrasions about the head. 

Q. Who else was shot or killed at that place, Mr. Sipe?—A. Alfred 
Martin was shot, Premo Larese was shot, Louis Tikas was shot, Frank 
W. Snyder was shot, Frank Rubino was shot, James Filer was shot, and 
smn 5 snot. eee other names which I haye read of per- 
sons dead lost their lives by fire, 

Q. Didn't you fail to state one man, Mr. Sipe?—aA. Charles Costi, 

Q. Wasn't there another Costl that was ot there?—A. No, sir; 
that was all that was shot. 

„ Did you bring those bodies in yourself, Mr. Sipe?—A. No, sir. 
f To you know Who did? — A. Yes, si 
Wil 


r. 
Who was it?—A. I had them brought in by Mr. George, or rather |. 


iam Code. 
Q. They were not brought direct to your undertaking establishment 
then 2—A. No, sir; they were not. 
Q. Those bodies have all been 
Yes, sir. 


buried, as far as you know?—A. 


TESTIMONY OF DR. PERRY JAFFA, 


Perry Jaffa. being first duly paor Dg ant as follows (wit- 
ness examined by District Attorney J. J. Hen 3 

„Dr. Jaffa, 5 are the county physician of Las Animas County ?— 

A, Yes, sir. 

Q. Now, then, with reference to the end of the men, women, and chil- 
dren at Ludlow, you made an examination, did you?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. ma re post the bodies ?—A. No, sir; I only made an examination 
of the les, 

Q. Did you examine the body of Louis Tikas?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. State to the jury the cause of his death, and the condition of the 
injuries on his y.—A, I will have to use my notes. 

. Go ahead and use your notes.—A. He had a scalp wound on the 
right side of the head about 14 inches long, done with some blunt 
object. Five bullet wounds—three entrance wounds and two exit. 
One entered about the left dorsal region under the scapula, passing 
the left lung and the base of the heart, taking a downward course in the 
right lung, and lodged near the median line over the seventh rib, under 
the skin; that bullet was removed. Another, the entrance, it entered in 
the lumbar region of the right side; exit in the same side. Wound in 
the second costal cartilage of the right buttock; the exit in the same 
side, That isn't exact, but about that. 

Q. Did these bullets enter from the rear or from the front ?—A. From 
the back, 

Q. Did you examine the skull?—A. No, sir. 

Q. Do you know if it was fractured?—A. No, sir; it was not frac- 
W 
5 red. hat was the condition of his face?—A. It was scratched, and a 
few contusions about the face. 

Q. Dr. Jaffa, in your opinion, what was the direct cause of Mr. 
Tikas's death ?—A. It was due to gunshot wounds. 

„ Have you the bullet with you that was removed from his body ?— 
A. No, sir; Dr. Scannel made the autopsy. 

Q. Who else did you examine, Doctor?—A, I examined the other 


jes. 
bon What was the cause of the death of the people?—A. I have it 
down William Snyder. Which is it? 

Q. Change your record to Frank Snyder. Now, then, you are going 
to testify to the wounds found upon the body of Frank Snyder ?—A. 

es, sir. 
is Q. Just go ahead and tell what they were.—A, There was one bullet 
wound: it entered on the farther end of the cerebrum, about 1% inches 
on the right side; the exit was on the opposite side of the skull. That 
bullet went straight through. 

Q. What was the condition of the skull?—A. Well, the entrance 
wound was small, but the exit wound was a large hole, about 13 inches 
in diameter. Now, then, William Wyler; there was a bullet that en- 
tered on the right side of the nose, and the exit was at the back end. 
There was also a bullet wound through the right wrist, 

Q. Then there was two shots that penetrated William Fyler?—A, 
Yes, sir; two. John Bartoloto had two wounds, one right over the 
heart, and the other one was a little bit to the right of that; both 
entrance wounds; there was no exit to either one, He was also shot 
through the right arm and through the right leg. 

Q. That made four shots on him?—A, Yes, sir. 

Q. Did you get any of the bullets, Doctor?—-A. No, sir. 

10 Q. But the ones near the heart were sufficient to cause death —4. 
es, sir. 

Q. Who next?—A. Frank Rubino; I think he had two wounds; both 
wounds were so close together right over the right eyebrow we were 
a little bit doubtful as to whether it was two wounds or two bullets or 
whether the bullet had divided. 

. It caused his death ?7—A. Yes, sir. 

. Who next?—A. Premo Larese; we could not tell where the bul- 
let entered or the exit: the entire top of the head had been blown of. 
There seemed to be a mark like a bullet wound, but we could not tell 
whether it was the entrance or the exit wound, That mark was on 
his_ forehead. 

Q. Was there any powder burns on that body?—A. No, sir. Charles 
Costi; the bullet entered over the right temple, and that concludes the 
people killed by gunshot wounds, 


Q. Now, calling your attention, Dr. Jaffa, to the testimony of Mr. 
Sipe, you heard that statement, did you not? He gave the names of the 
people that were found dead out there.—A, Yes, sir. 

. Did you make an examination of the bodies of those women and 
children ?—A. Yes, sir. 

„ What was the cause of their deaths?—A. They were caused by 
asphxxiation. 

. Smothered?—A. Yes, sir. 

„ Describe the condition of the bodies that were burned.—A. Those 
that were burned were slight; some very, some pretty badly burned. 

Q. Were they burned so badly that their legs came off?—A. Well, 
Mrs. Costi's arm was burned off, but there were no legs burned off. 

~ Q. Was there a leg of one of the children that was burned off — A. 
No, sir: it had been injured in some way, and in trying to get out of 
ere Loss be gh hee it, 15 it va gp X 51 158 we follies on it; they were 

n small a place; bu n tr to out 
that it was dislocated. z — act 


Q. Dr. Jaffa, did you assist in taking out any of e bod m 
“K cavet =A. 1 did not = site undi ei ri sects 
. (Juror Casimiro Cruz.) Did you notice if any of the women or 
the children had been shot ?—A. No, sir, I believe that Frank Spyder 
was the only child that was shot. 
. Doctor, did you visit the Ludlow tent colony for the purpose of 

ng where these people were found dead ?—A. I did. 

Q. What kind of a place did you find there? Just describe it to the 
jury.—A. It was a hole in the ground, I would say about 6 feet in 
diameter; the entrance to it was such that you had to almost crawl 
into it in order to get in at all; it was very small, probably 2 feet 
wide and 3 feet high. When any amount of people would get in there 

na vara not get any air, and asphyxiation would be in a very short 

Q. What was over the hole, if n It seemed to me that 
there were railroad tles over the top of it, and filled over with dirt. 
tae ee that inside of a tent?—A. There wasn't any tent there at 

Q. Well, had the tent burned down at that time?—A. Yes, sir; there 
were some marks there, and I supposed that a tent had stood there at 


one time. 
Q. Was there any burnt lumber around there?—A, Yes, sir; from 
the indications there those people all crowded in there, and couldn't 


pe out on account of the cave being so small, and they afterwards 


TESTIMONY OF DR. ACA HARVEY, 


Dr. Harvey, being first duly sworn on oath, testified as follows 
(witness examined by District Attorney J. J. Hendrick): 
. Your name is Dr. e hr iy es, sir. 
. What is your full name?—A. Aca Harvey; Aca Harvey. 
. You reside where?—A. At 
. Were you in the vicinity of Ludlow on the 20th of this month? 


A. Yes, sir, 

. What time did you go there?—A, About 1.30 in the afternoon, 

. Now, go ahead and tell the jury what you saw and did there. 
Give us what experience you had, if any—A. Well, I didn’t go at once 
to the tent colony, because there was firing over there, shooting, 
shooting at everyone that passed by the road. 

z o did?—A. I couldn't "r 

. Where were the shots coming from?—A. From every direction, 
coming our way; some were shooting from a string of cars that was 
on the C. & S. E. bridge and from a house and corral on the hillside. 

g Could you see Sar of the bullets strike the road ?—A, Yes, sir. 

. Do you know if the mine guards were stationed at either of those 
places Egon Just spoke of ?—A. I believe so. 

5 at were you riding in, if anything? —4. In a buggy. 

Who was with you?—A. Dr. vis. We were stopped in front 
of Mr. Bayes's house, and that is about three-quarters of a mile away 
from the tent colony. They told us we wouldn't go any farther, that 
it would not be safe. 

Q. Who stop you?—A. Several people. There was some men in 
Bayes’s yard; there was some children and women there, also. 

. How far away from this corral and house you testified to?—A. 
I judge it was three-quarters of a mile from that corral and cement 


ouse, 

Q. The tent colony was between that corral and Bayes's?—A, Yes, 
sir; in the middle. 

Q. Who did those people seem to be shooting at?—A. At anyone that 
came in sight. 

Q. Could they have been shooting at the tent colony over there ?—A. 
They were shooting probably 100 feet above the tent colony. We were 
1 8 of a ridge over there. Mr. Bayes’s house is higher than the 

ent colony. 

Q. Higher than the tent colony?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Tell what next happened—aA. Do you want me to tell what I 
done there? 

Q. Tell what you did there and what you saw there.—<A, Well, we 
met some parties from the colony that bad made their get-away who 
advised that just one of us fo over to the se and so I yoluntarily 
said I would go; and then they advised Dr. Davis to return to Aguilar. 
So I and Mr. Bayes—he helped me carry my surgical instruments, 
cases; he said they were too heavy for one man to carry: so we 
stafted over to the camp. These people we were talking to said that 
there was some wounded man up near the C. & S. bridge and up by the 
pump house, just to the west of the tents. Before starting out I got 
a white flag and we started over there. We went straight enst and 
turned and got in an arroyo and followed the arroyo up to within 100 
yards of the railroad bridge; then whoever it might have been in that 
cement house, about 300 yards away, started to shoot at us. 

Q. Who was it doing that shooting ?—A. I supposed it was the militia 
and guards up there. One of those bullets just about struck Mr. Bayes 
on the head; some whistled by me. In order to get to the bridge I had 
to pass by an open space. hugged up as close to the arroyo ns I 
possibly could. made a run and got by the open space, and T jumped 
into the bank. or a little cave in the bank—caye out. I had my medicine 
antiseptic solution with me, and unfurled my flag and started to wave 
that, but every time I stuck it out it would be shot at. 

. Any bullet holes in that flag?—A. Yes, sir; five or six holes in it. 
Have you got that flag with you?—A. No, sir; it is down at Dr. 
Beshoar's ce, I waited there about three-quarters of an hour. There 
was a couple of the union men come there and got into a little pit dug 
in the side of the bill, and they started to shooting back at whoever 
was doing the shooting: and when those men seen the people that 


were doing the shooting they turned their attention to them. Then I 
jumped out of the cave I was in and made a run to the bridge, I 
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found a man there who was shot through the head. He was not dead. 
but he was dying. J suppose there was about a dozen or 15 men there. 
They told me that there was another wounded man in a cellar, up by 
the pump house, 100 yards away. The railroad bridge would protect 
me, so I crawled away and got within 50 or 60 feet of the cellar at the 
pump house. I filled my ets with dressings, and all the time I 
was crawling to the pump house the bullets were falling thick and fast 
around me. About the time I got in there the machine gun turned 
loose, and they kept that up for some two or three hours. 

Q. Which direction were the bullets coming when the machine gun 
was turned loose?—A,. All about; I could hear the bullets dropping all 
over. There was a constant spatter of bullets. 

95 Was any of the bullets that were used explosive bullets?—A. I 
believe so from the noise they made. 

|. Q. Where were the militia and guards stationed, if you know?—A. 
Some were up by the steel cars and entrenched behind the banks. 

Q. Where was the machine gun located? Was the machine gun on 

water tank in operation?—A. That is south of the depot. I don't know, 


sir. 
Q. You ke of some man d down there by the bridge. Do you 
know who that was?—A, I don't w his — He was shot in The 


left side of the head. 

Q. He died, did he?—A. Yes, sir. 

g — — that Charles Costi?—A. No; he was found farther up, south 
and eas 

Q. Go ahead and teil what else you did.—A. When I got to the place 
those men called a cellar I found, in place of a cellar, a well. It was 
about 80 feet deep. 

, Was there any strikers down there?—A. I think there was four 

ladies and children at that time. When we would go down 10 feet or 
go there was a platform, and then down from there was another plat- 
form, a stairway down from the first platform, and so on until you 
get to the landing. There was quite a number of women and children 
n there, and the wounded man was on the first landing. There bad 
been two men shot there. One of the men what was shot crawled 
away. He was not so disabled that he could not get away. 
Q. The man in the cellar, that was wounded, who was he?—A. I 
don't know. I believe he was a Greek; I took him for a Greek way. 
Well, they kept that firing up with the machine gun over that cellar or 
well until it was almost dark, when a freight train came from the 
north. There was a long string of them, so the people that were in 
there made their getaway while those cars were going by. Those cars 
came between ns and the parties doing the firing. 

. What time of day was that?—A. It was ge dark. 

What time? Do you know, Doztor?—A. No; I don't know. 

. What did you do next, Doctor ?—A. Well, we went down to that 
bridge and got the wounded man, and we removed him over to Mr. 
Bayes's house and dressed the wounds over there, There was some 25 
or 30 women there when I got back to Bayes’s. 

Q. What next?—A. Well, I stayed all night at Bayes’s ranch. There 
was a few men, strikers, came there, they were told to go away and 

| not stay there. We thought that if the militia seen any men there that 
they would fire at the house, so we fold all the men that sto there 
2 go on kerd kept the women and children there, and cooked and fed 
em all right. 

. Where were you when the shoot first started, Doctor?—A. I 
got over there about 1.30 to Baves's ranch, 

Q. 3 were the indications around there —A. I did not look 
around much. $ 

Q. What was the condition of the tents with reference to being shot 
up: as to whether or not it was full of bullet holes.—A. No; I don't 

now. 

. Did you see the firing that night?—A. Yes, sir. 

. What time did the first fire begin?—A. About 7.30, 

Did it start from the southwest corner of the tent colony 7—A, Yes. 
sir, It seemed to me that the big tent, the large tent that was used 
for their meetings and dances, etc., was set on fire. Well the fire started 
in a little storehouse in the southwest corner, next to the railroad, about 
the third or fourth tent from the big tent. The fire started in the 
storehouse and spread to the big tent. The fire stop for about an 
hour or two and then it sta again. We sup they would all 
be burned up the next morning. When Mr. Bayes and I got up the next 
morning there was several tents standing. 

Q: What became of them?—A. It looked as though they were oe 
coal oi] on them. Mr. Bayes got up on his water tower—his windmi 
there—he got up there and had a pair of feld g 

What did he say he saw?—A. He said he saw the uniformed men 
‘throwing coal oll on the tents while another would apply the matches. 
t. Q. You didn't see any of this firing of the tents yourself; it was just 
Mr. Bayes?—aA. I could just simply see the blaze when it would flash 
up from the tents. 
| Q. Could you say it was the troops that were doing it?—A. No, sir; 
I ain not positive whether it was the troops or not. Mr. Bayes said 
it was men in uniform; he had the field glasses; I wasn't up on the 
tower myself. 

Q. Doctor, do you know whether or not Monday was a windy even- 
‘ing?—A, 1 don't think so. I was busy dressing wounded men, and 
when I came out of the house the firing had started again. 

s 


R. J. M’DONALD. 


R. J. McDonald, being first duly sworn on oath, testified as 
| lows (witness was examined by District Attorney J. J. Hendrick) 
| . What is your name?—A. R. J. McDonald. 
| Where do you reside ?—A. At Trinidad, Colo. 

Q. What have you been doing, Mr. McDonald, in the last three or 
j our or five months?—A. Since the 25th day of December I have been 
| military stenographer for the military commission. 

' Q. Were you taking notes in investigations and extending testi- 
mony ?—A. Yes, sir. 
j Q. Were you out at Ludlow on the 20th of this month ?—A. I believe 
it was. if the 20th was last Monday, 
. The day of the fight }—A. Yes, sir. 
. With whom did you go?—A. With the train that was called the 


reinforcement train. 
m out there?—A. Merely curiosity as 
endrick. 


Q. For what purpose did 
far as I was concerned, Mr. 

t What time did you get out there?—A, Shortly after 4 o'clock; I 
know the exact moment. 


fol- 


| Q; 
don’t 


LA Who were they -A. Part were mine guards and part were militia- 


Q. For what 8 were Sey going out there ?—A. About 10 o’clock 
in the mornin; was down in the armory getting ready tọ go to work, 
and the telephone rang and Capt. Foreman's assistant coul 

stand what was sald, so when it rang again I answered the phone, and 
it was Mrs. Linderfelt calling. She said the troops at Cedar Hili were 
belng killed, and that on vane to have help. 

. You went out there sir; I did. 

. Where did the train Mr. MecDonald?—A. This side of 
Rameyville; that camp back of C Hill is what I was told. Well 
the men detrained there; the machine gun was taken off About 
the time the machine was taken off I noticed an automobile 
there, a brown auto ile, with te a few le in it; there was a 
goung Bo there about 19 or 20 years old; I didn’t pay much attention; 

heard some one say here is an automobile, so just put the machine 

in it and the ver will take it to the top of the hill; and then 
t will be just a short distance to carry it. remember this young 
lady getting out of the machine. Then two men on horseback’ came 
down from the top of the hill and gave some orders. 

Q. You remember what those orders were?—A. The orders were that 
the soldiers should detrain and go up to the hill. The automobile 
por Se machine gun up to the top of the bill and it was afterwards 

ed over. 

Q. The driver of that automobile was the gentleman that just testi- 
fied, Mr. Hall?—A. I don't know. 

Q. What was done with the machine gun after it was taken to the 
top of the hill? A. It was planted, if that is the proper term, 

Was it pos into operation ?—A. Shortly afterwards I heard its fire. 

. In what direction were they shooting?—A. Probably a mile or a 
mile and a half to the hills in the on of the Black Hills. The 
reason I apprehend that it was about that far is because some of the 
men were using 30-30's, and they were told to “cut it out using the 
popguns,” because they couldn't reach that far. 

. Do you know if they were shooting at the tents then?—A. Not at 
that time that I know of, but they later on. It was probably 6 
o'clock,-because some one gave an order and | heard it; some one said, 
40 een bd minutes yet before dark and we have to take and burn 

e tent colony.” 

Q. Do you remember who gave that order?—A. I think it was Maj. 
8 or Capt. Carson; it was either one of the two, but I heard 

e order, 

Q. Where did you go from there?7—A. I left there; somebody said 
we will leave five men with the machine gun, so we went from the 
top of the hill over to the steel bridge, and from there over to the rail- 
road cut, just north of the Ludlow tent colony. 

s What occurred there?—A. Mr. Welsh was with me; he followed 
in the back, and got In the Ludlow depot; about that time the firing 


was pretty heavy. 
you W t?—A. Yes, sir. Probably after 


't under- 


A. Y 
sto 


Q. You went to the Ludlow de 
an hour's shooting we left the Ludiow depot and went up toward the 
tent colony; we followed out on the track from the box cars that were 
standing there, and Linderfelt ordered the men on the steel bridge to 
cease firing and advance slowly toward the tent colony. He turned 
around to me and said, Lou aren't doing anything else, and you are 
a fairly intelligent man; ber run up to the bridge and give that order,” 
so I ran up to the steel ridge and told the men there that they were 
to cease firing and advance slowly toward the tent colony. One of the 
men there suid, “ Who gave you that order?” He said, “I don't know 
you, and I won't obey it.” bly two minutes ela „and Maj, Ham- 
rock came down and he gave the order for them to cease firing and 
advance slowly to the tents. 

Q. Did you see Louis Tikas there that day?—A. I never seen him 


that day. 

Q. Did you hear anyone discuss him that day?—A. After we come 
down from the steel bridge by the railroad cut down there the tent 
colony was on fire. We heard quite a bit of commotion down there b 
the water tank, and somebody came in and said that Louie the Gree 
had been captured and that they wanted to hang him. I said “ They 
don't need to hang him; why don't they just take him prisoner,” Mr. 
Welsh said, “That's none of our business,” or something like that. 
Well, when we started for the depot I wanted to go to the depot and 
8 there; I had seen enough and I didn’t want to see any more. We 
met Maj. Hamrock and Lin elt. Mr. Welsh said something to them 
about Louie the Greek, and Linderfelt said he wouldn't let th kill 
him or hang him, but I broke or spoiled an awful good rifle; he was 
carrying it by the barrel over his shoulder. 

„ Do you know if he struck Louis Tikas over the head with that?— 
A. Nothing more than the talk I have heard; but I supi 80; we 
were about 20 or 30 feet from them when a fusillađe of bullets were 
fired, and we went over the embankment, and then started to walk u 
the track to the depot, when some one came in and said that Louie ha 
been shot. He said he knew it was Louie because he had a pair of red 
leggings on and a pair of field glasses, 

Q. What time was that?—A. About 7.30. 

Q. How soon after that did the tents begin to burn?—A. Before I 
went down; the tent nearest the railroad track was on fire when I 
first looked. 

Q. — did that catch on fire?—A. I don't know. 

Q. 

a commotion over by the arroyo north of the Ludlow tent colony. 
Some one run out and said, My God, God, dynamite, and it went up. 
ra of the soldiers were in the back of the railroad crossing at that 
e. 
Q. Isn't it a fact that there was a railroad train came along?—A, 


There was two freight trains, about 10 minutes apart, before the pas- | 


senger train. it was late that evening. 

Q. Do you know if the railroad men had a conversation with any of 
the soldiers with reference to the fire?—A. I couldn't say; they pulled 
right through the depot without stopping. 


Q. Do you know, Mr. Riley, who was on the railroad train that day— 


that train that evening?—A. I don't know. 

Q. Do you know if he talked to the soldiers?—A, No; I don't. Mr. 
Hendrick. After I got down on the railroad cut those two freight 
trains passed me. I don't know if they stopped any place or not. 

A. At the time you saw the tents burning you were about a half a 
mile away, were you not?—A. Yes, sir; 600 yards away. 

. What time did you leave the Ludlow depot that night?—A. At 
11 I went to Pueblo and Denver 
Q. Were the tents still burning then?—A. Yes, sir. Tuesday night 
the tents were still burning when I went through—or, rather, the wood 
was burning—the frames, > 

. The canvas part was not burning?—A. No, sir; just the frames. 

. To what extent, when you left that night, had the tent colony 
been burned up?—A. Possibly 14 or 15 tents in smoke at that time. 


‘ou see any men around them at that time?—A. There was ` 
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Q. At the time the tents were burning did vou see anybody in and 
around them?—A. Well, when I was in the depot one man came and 
said that there was three pepe ee ee there, and that he cut them 
loose; and another one came with an American flag, and some one 
asked him where he got it, and he said out of the tent colony; that be 
could not see it burn up. Pretty soon another man came in with a 
revolver; probably it was a .32—something like that. Then another 
man carried in a double-faced looking-glass. - 

. Mr. McDonald, you went out there in the interest of a spectator ?— 

A. I went for this reason, Mr. Hendrick: There had been several re- 

rts; first they were going and then they weren’t going. I didn't 

ye anything to do that day, so I thought I would go out and look 
over the grounds, never expecting anything like that to happen. 

Q. Do you know who operated the machine gun?—A, I don't know 
his name; he was a militiaman. í 

i you know what that gun belonged to?—A. I don't know 
whether it was gotten from here or whether it belonged to the State 
militia; I am not positive. 

. You don't know, Mr. McDonald, whether it belonged to the State 
militia or to the coal operators?—A. I could not state. 

Q. These men that were armed and went out on that train with you, 
did they have Springfield rifes or Savage?—A. Some were the Spring- 
field rifles and some Sayages and some were the Regular Army guns. 
They put their uniforms on down at the armory, and some just had 
the Savage PAO 

Q. Mr. McDonald, what per cent of those men were mine guards 
A. I couldn't 53 state. I think three or four were actually in 
service here. Whether the others belonged to the State militia and 
were subject to call or not, I couldn't state. 

Q. Did E. J. Foreman command that squad, Capt. Foreman?—A. He 
was ordered to don his uniform, and he said he was going up the street, 
and the next I seen of him was at Denyer at the depot Wednesday 
morning. 

So he was not out there?—A. No, sir; he wasn’t there. 

. The guards made up this party that went out that day, they came 
down from Segundo?—A. I think 20 enme down. 

Q. Do you know if they brought that machine gun down with them 2— 
A. I don’t know. There was three day coaches and a passenger car 
went out, and in front was a steel car, the most of them men, etc. 


WILLIAM SNYDER. 


William Snyder, being first duly sworn on oath, testified as follows. 

Witness was examined by District Attorney J. J. Hendrick: 

. What is your name?—A. William Snyder. 

. Where do you live, Mr. Snyder?—A. Now? 

. Right now.—A. At 310 Elm, Trinidad. [ 

„Did you live at Ludlow on the 20th of this month?—A. Yes, sir. 

How long had vou lived there ?—A. Since the 26th day of Septem- 
0 — about that date. 


last year?—A. 1913. 
ta 85 went there immediately after the strike was called?—A. 
es, sir. 

„What did your family consist of on the 20th day of this month? 
A. Five boys, one girl, my wife and myself. 

Q. Were you and your family in the tent colony on the 20th of this 
month ?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. How were you living there?—A. In a tent. 

Q. What kind of a tent? How large?—A. It was 16 by 24. 

91 One room or more: — 4. I had it partitioned off, about the center 
of it was partitioned, I had the lumber in it about 5 feet and then the 
drop curtains. 

. How old are your children?—A, How old, from 31 to 11 years 
and 11 months. 

Q. Now, then, calling your attention to the carly part cf the morn- 
ing, state what, if anything, unusual happened on the morning of the 
20th of this month. — A. Well, the first thing that I noticed in the 
morning was four militiamen coming to the colony, as I understood it 
afterwards, to arrest a man without a warrant, as i understand it, and 
that Mr, Tikas told them they could take anyone out of the colony if 
avd had a warrant, but without a warrant they could take no one, as I 
understood it afterwards. This detail of four, as I understand, they 
were to Ret that man by noon or that they would search the colony. 
At that time the militia were lined up on the Colorado & Southeastern 
tracks. So I went in the store and said to my partner,“ It looks to me 
like there is something in the wind.” 

Q. Who is your partner?—A.. Bill Barden. 

Where is he?—A. In Trinidad. 

What else?—A. So Mr. Tikas, as I heard later, heard rumors that 
the men were lining up on the other side of the track, that the militia 
and guards were lining np down there, and so he went down to verify 
that statement—lhe was a man that did not believe everything that was 
told to him—and on bis wey back three shots were fired. I think they 
were signal shots of some kind; I think it was meant to bring the rest 
of the militia out of the different canyons. 

g What did it sound like ?—A. Dynamite, it must have been. 

That is what it was.—A. In about two or three minutes—I 
couldn't say exactly—thbere was another bomb fired off, and a third one. 

Q. Did they come from the militia camps?—A. Yes, sir; from the 


grounds that are occupied with the soldiers. where the old K Company 


to be. Just when these bombs were fired I looked up the track and 
I seen men on horseback; I supposed it was the cavalry. I could see 
those men hurry around.that C. & S. track there by the C. & S. E. 
— 775 75 So the men In the colony left the tents, so that if they started 
anything that the firing would be directed away from the women and 
children of the tent colony, as I looked at it. The militiamen were 
going in a southeasterly direction. 
$ Q. — 58 the inhabitants of the tent colony leaving the tents?—A. 


es, sir. 
Q. Where were you during this time?—A. I was right there on the 
grounds; I was locking the store to start for home to protect my wife 
and children. 

Q. What time were those bombs set off?—A. Somewhere between— 
well, I couldn't say exactly. 

. Well, approximately.—A. About 9 o'clock or a little after. 

. How soon after the bombs were fired was it before the firing be- 
gan ?—A. I couldn't say. 

. Tell the jury where the shooting came from mostly, which direc- 
tion.—A. From the Colorado & Southern tracks. 

. How long was the fire kept up toward the tent 89 Well 
the firing ceased about 12 o'clock at night; I don't know if they kept it 
up continuously at the tents or not. 

. Were any of the tents struck by bullets?—A. Yes, sir. 

. To what extent ?—A. I could not say. 

Q. Did you see the tents catch on fire?—-A. They were on fire before 
I got to look at them. 
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Q. I will ask this question: Do you know whether of not there were 
any shots fired from the tent colony occupants toward the soldiers? 
A. No, sir; not that 1 know of. 

g Did you fire any ?—A, No, sir, 

. When did you get out of the colony?—A. As I judge, it was be- 
tween 12 and 1, or 1.30, anyhow. 

Q. Was your tent struck by any bullets?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. How often.—A. It was struck four times that I know of of my 
own personal knowledge. 

Q. State whether or not any of your family were killed?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Who?—A. Frank; he was 11 years and 11 montns oid. 

Q. Where was he at?—A, He was sitting in a rocking chair when he 
was struck, 

. Where was he struck ?—A. By the tempie, and tore ont the brains, 

. Did it affect the remains’ brains ?—A, Yes, sir; tore them out, 

. Broke his skull?—A. Yes, sir; we have not been able to find the 
pieces of the skull. 

Q. Tell what happened from the time that he was killed until you got 
out of there—aA. He was killed, I should judge, about 5 o'clock in the 
afternoon of the 20th of April. I had been outside, and I beard the 
bullet pass by me. I had just sipped out, and I heard it strike some- 
thing. I heard two distinct hits of that bullet, My next boy to Frank, 
George, said, “ Frank is shot.” I said. Where?” and I jumped in the 
other room and caught the boy before he fell out of the chair. Just 
then a bullet went over my head. and so I had to let the boy down on 
the floor on the wounded side, and I layed down beside him. My wife 
was in the cave, and I said to ber, Frank ís dead.“ He was still in 
conyulsions, I picked the boy up and put him between the beds. My 
wife had started to come out of the cellar, and she fell in a faint, so 
I grabbed her. Then I went and got some water that my wife had 
been preparing to wash the dishes and tried to wash the blood of 
of Frank's face, but the firing come so heavy that I had to stop. Finally 
I went over to Tollers's tent, and from what I have beard since I must 
have come back in that beavy machine firing. I got back home, and I 
got down or the floor and took both of Frank's hands—he was just 
drawing up—and laid them across his cbest, and then went into the 
hole with my wife and the other children. 

í . 4 did you get out of there: — A. Somewhere around 12.30 or 
o'clock. 

Q. Did anybody come to your tent while you were there ?—A. Yes, sir; 
the militia come there. 

. Who were they ?—A. I don't know them. 
. What did they say to you?—A. They set fire to the tent and 
opened it and come in. 

Q. They set fire to your tent?—A. Yes, sir. My wife then said. For 
God sake, save my children.“ I didn’t want them to know I was there, 
but just about that time sister said something to me. 

Q. What did they say to you ?—A. They said, “ What in hell are you 
doing in there?” I told them I was trying to save my wife and chil- 
dren, and they said, “ You t out of there, and get out 
quick at that.“ My wife was out by that time. I believe one of the 
officers helped her out. I told them to hold on, I had a boy killed in 
there, and tbey told me to get him out quick. I picked the bo: 
up and laid bim down outside so T could get a better hold on him. 
asked some of those fellows to help me carry him to the depot, and 
he said “ you, ain't you big enough?” I said, “I can do it.” 
took him on my shoulder and sister by the other arm, and just then 
some one of the militiamen stopped me and said, “ + 
have a notion to kill on right now.” He said, You red-neck 4 
I bave a notion to kill you right now.” 

Qg Do you know who he was?—A. I think I do; he is a guard in 
uniform. 

i Q. What is his name?—A. I would rather not tell it unless I just 
ave to. 

Q. Will you tell it to me in private?—A. Yes, sir. My wife kept on 
leading, he said you have done as much shooting as anyone else around 
ere, and I just kept on going until I got to the depot. 

. Dià your wife go with you?—A. Yes, sir, 
. Were the tents burning at that time?—A. Yes, sir; while I was 
ect | Snodgrass’s store this man—that officer, Mr. Linderfelt— 

s 
now 


ne d a light and said, “What God damn red neck have we got 

Which one said that?—A. The one we call Jesus Christ. 7 

Do you mean E. K. or K. E. Linderfelt, the man with the bull 
face?—A. That is right; he is bull faċed. 

Q He is a captain?—A. We used to call him lieutenant, but I think 
he is up in ranks now. 

Q. Why did you call him Jesus Christ?—A. He told Mrs. Lowe that 
he was Jesus Christ. and that the other fellows were his Jesuses, and 
so we always called him Jesus. 

Q. Where did you stay the balance of the night?—A. At the Ludlow 


depot. 

. Who was in there?—A. Some gunmen and militiamen, 

. What were they doing?—A. Some laying on the floor sleeping, 
some joking and passing different remarks, joshing; one of them said 
I got one red neck son of a bitch, and at daylight I will go up and get 
another one. 

Q. Did you stay in the depot all night?—A. Yes, sir; we had to, and 
about 5 o'clock they let me go over to Frabur's house, just before that 
No. 7 train was due. 2 

. Did you know Louis Tikas during his lifetime: —K. Yes, sir. 

. He is dead now?—A. Yes, sir. 

„ Did you know Mr. Fyler?—A, Yes, sir. 

Q. Do you know how many women and children perished in that 
hole?—A. I heard that 11 children and 2 women and 1 man. 

Q. That is right, according to the coroner’s testimony. 

Q. Mr. Snyder, you have lived in the tent colony practically ever since 
it started ?—A. Yes, sir; that is the only home I ever had and the only 
one I eyer knew of. 

Q. Do you know of any reason why those militiamen and guards 
should have burned that tent colony ?—A. Just to fet rid of us. 

Q. Do you know whether or not the militia or mine guards or anybod 
else ever threatened to burn the tent colony, or have you ever read it 
in any of the Trinidad papers?—A. I didn’t have to read the papers. I 
am not positive, but I believe I have read it in the papers that they 
would clean out Ludlow. I was told to get out of the county by one of 
the militiamen, and for me to stay out. 

„ You were told to leave the county ?—A. Yes, sir. 

Juror.) Were you ever at the ball game on Sunday? — . No, sir. 


PORTION OF THE TESTIMONY OF A, J. RILEY, 
. What is your name?—aA. A. J. Riley. 


. What is your business?—A. Frelght brakeman on the Colorado & 
Southern, 
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a 


Between Trinidad and Pueblo?—A. Yes, sir. 

` Were you a member of that train crew on last Monday night, the 
20th of last month, coming from Pueblo to Trinidad ?—A. Yes, sir, 

. You came through the town of Ludlow?—A. Yes, sir. 

As you approached the town of Ludlow on the north, what did you 
see?—-A. My attention was attracted to the fire, the blaze of the tents, 

. What part were you on?—A. On the engine. 

. Your train stopped there ?—A. Yes, sir. 

let the passenger train pass us 


. For what occasion?—A, We had to 
see a man in a 


there. I saw the tents blazing—two of them. 
militia uniform touch a blaze to the third tent. 

. Repeat that. I didn't hear you.—A. I saw a man in a uniform 
touch a blaze to the third tent: this was at 7.05 p. m. 

Q. How many armed men did you see around there?—A. I would 
judge there was about 100 strung along there from the arroyo and the 
pump house up to about No. 2 switch in the yards. 

Q. That is almost to the depot?—A. Yes, sir. 

+ Q. y hat, if anything, was said by any of the armed men there ?—A. 
es, sir, 

Q. What was sald ?—A. Ten or fiftecn stuck thelr guns up to our face 
wa “ga us to move on, and to be damn quick about it, or they would 
shoot us, 

Q. Did-you say anything to those men?—A, No, sir; not a word. 

, Who were those men that stuck their guns up in your faces?—A, 
Uniform men, 

Q. Did you see anyone that did not have a uniform on?—A. No, sir; 
I did not notice in particular. 

_Q. Did you see any women and children there ?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Where were they going?—A. Along by the right-of-way fence, 
screaming and crying. 


TESTIMONY OF WILLIAM HALL AT LUDLOW INQUEST. 


William Hall, being first duly sworn, on oath testified as follows 
(witness was examined by District Attorney J. J. Hendricks) : 
Q. State your name.—A, W. J. Hall. 
Q. What is your business?—A. Automobile driver. 
. For whom ?—A. For myself. 
Did you have your automobile out near Ludlow on the 20th 
day of this month?—A. Yes. sir. 
Q. What was the occasion of your being out there ?—A. I was out at 
Tobasco, Mr. Hendrick. 
& Pid you go through Ludlow?—A. No, sir. 
A. N 


Then 


Do you know anything about what happened out there that day 2— 
othing, except I was there when the special train went out with 
the militiamen, and so forth, 

Q. What, if any, experience did you have?—A. Well, I came out 
from under that cement bridge that the train passes over—about half 
way from Rameyville—and I was stopped. 

. Who stopped you?—A. I presume he was a militlaman. I then 
recognized Capt. Carson. He was telling me to stop. He waved for 
me to stop, rather, There were others there that I did not recognize. 

„ What time of day was that?—A. Shortly after 4 o'clock. 

’ Who was with Capt. Carson, if anyone?—A. There was from 
50 to 100 men there with him that I did not recognize. 

Q. That train was going north—to Ludlow :-. Yes, sir; but every- 
body got off there by Rameyville. 

Q. Did you have any conversation with any of those men at to what 
they were going to do?—A. No, sir. 

Q. Did they say anything to you or not?—A. One of those men asked 
me to drive the machine up the hill for them. He told me he wanted 
5 aM gt machine gun in my machine and asked me to drive the car 
back for him. 

Q. Did he say anything to you about what was going on at Lud- 
low ?7—A. Not to me. 

Q. Did you hear him say anything to anyone else?—A. Things were 
said at random to everyone, but not to me. 

Q. What did you hear said there?—A. I heard some one ask where 
the militia and guards were located and where the strikers were at. 

Q. Those men were on the train you at Where did they get off 
at -A. At Rameyville. Jack Cold loaded the machine gun in my 
machine, Jack took care of the machine part of it and another fellow 
held the tripod and I took it up the hill for them. 

. Where was the machine gun unloaded at?—A, Right at the crest 
of the bill by the Colorado & Southeastern tracks, Lr. Hendrick. 

Q. Was that near the big steel bridge?—A. There is a general large 


hill. near the steel bridge; that is where the machine gun was un- 


loaded_at. 
Q. What 8 tey going to do with the machine gun ?—A. They did 
not say an; ng to me. 
8 What did hey take it out to Ludlow for?—A. I don't know; I 


resume to shoot. 
p Q. a Hall, did you hear any order given there that day?—A, 
Les, Sir. 

Q. What were those orders?—A. Tue orders were for those men to 
go in and clean out that colony, for them to driye everyone out and 
then to burn the colony. fi 

Q. You heard those orders, did you?—A. Yes, sir, 

Q. Did they put any ammunition in your machine?—A. Yes, sir; they 
put some boxes in there; I suppose that it was ammunition. 

Q. What kind of boxes did they put in your machine, if any?—A. 
Rig, long boxes; the dimensions were probably about 6 inches high and 
12 by 18. 

Q: Were they machinegun shells, or what was in those boxes ?—A. 
1 don't know: some were machine cartridges, I suppose, and some 
of the boxes had been opened, and all the men were loading up with 
ammunition, 

Q. Those orders were to go out and destroy that colony and to burn 
the tents?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Who gave those orders?—A. I don’t know; some man in uniform. 

„Some man with shoulder straps, on?—A. I couldn't say. 

Ò. Had you ever seen him before ?—A, I couldn't say. 

J. Have you seen that man singe? — A. No, sir. 

J. Now, then, Mr. Hall, after they loaded that gun in your auto you 
so far for them, and then they carried it the rest of the 
, did they not?—A. Yes, sir; I took it to the top of the hill. 
after that was it before you heard any shooting?—A. 
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Q. Did you hear any of the shooting where you were at?—A. Yes, 
sir; we could see the dust raise. 

6. How long did you remain there, Mr. Hall?—A. In the neighbor- 
hood of an hour and a half. It was 6 o'clock when we left Rameyville 
for Trinidad. I stopped on the hill, and if the firing bad come my 
way all I would have to do would be to drive down the hill and be 
out of range of the bullets. 

Q. Who was with you, Mr. Hall, if anyone?—A. Mr. Ryan and his 
daughter and another fellow; I think his name is Laird; he is a friend 
of Mr. Ryan's. 

Q. Did you see the tents burning?—A. No, sir. 

Q. Mr. Hall, do you think you could recognize the parties that gave 

orders to clean out the tent colony? Would you recognize the man 
that put the machine gun in your machine?—A. I could recognize sev- 
eral of the parties—the one with the machine; but I don't believe I 
know who gave those orders, Mr. Hendrick. 
: Q. Did you carry that machine and ammunition in your automobile 
-oluntarily, or not, Mr. Hall?—A, No, sir; I did not do it voluntarily, 
Mr. Hendrick. Those men seemed to bave full authority over the car; 
and from the way I have seen them act around Trinidad here I thought 
it would be best not to refuse to carry that stuff for them. I was 
under the impression that it was of no use to try to resist letting them 
have the car, 

Q. Do you know if there were two machine guns from Trinidad?—A. 
I do not. However, if there was two machine guns from Trinidad, 1 
didn't see it: but I don't think that there was but one—unless there 
was a possibility of two being clamped together, and I don't believe 
there was. 

Q. That is all. 

CORONER’S JURY, 


John F. Harriman, being first duly sworn, on oath testified as fol- 
lows. Witness was examined by District Attorney J. J. Hendrick. 

Q. State 2 name, please. A. John F. Harriman. 

g What your business —4. Railroad conductor. 

1 what road : — A. Of the Colorado & Southern; freight con- 

Q. Between what points on this division do you run?—A. Pueblo to 
Trinidad. 

g When making your trips, do you pass Ludlow ?—A. Yes, sir. 

. State to the jury if you passed Ludlow on the 20th of this 
month.—A. Yes, sir. = 
in To Waat direction were you going on that evening or day? -A. Com- 

. Did you pass the Ludlow tent colony, or what used to be the Lud- 
low tent colony ?—A. Yes, sir. 

. At what time of day?—A. About 7.05 p. m. 

. Who composed your train crew?—<A. Engineer Bashford, Fireman 
Mack Alexander, Head Brakeman A. J. Riley, Rear Brakeman J. H. 
Gordon; we also had passenger on, Mr. Lowery, the Denver & Rio 
Grande coal inspector. 

. What is his first name?—A. I don't know. 

. When you reached Ludlow that rentu what, if anything, at- 
tracted your attention at or near the tent colony ?—A. When rounding 
a curve, perhen: a mile and a half north of Ludlow, just on top of a 
hill, I noticed a fire; I was in the cupola in the caboose; I first took it 
to be the depot, but I couldn't tell until we 

Q. What did you discover it to be?— The 
strikers’ tent colony. 

Q. Which. tent was burning?—A. The first tent, the first three tents 
on the southwest corner were burning. 

. Did you stop your train ?—A. We stopped; yes, sir. 

. State what occurred.—A. We come in there about 7.05 p. m. We 
were to take the sidetrack and let No, 2 pass; we were to take the side- 
track; the switch is nearly opposite the colony, only a little bit south 
of the opposite side; when we stopped to take the sidetrack, when the 

men and the militia under the tank, about 15, stuck their guns in 
he engineer's face and told him to get out, and to be God damn quick 
about it; we made no effort to go to the sidetrack then. 

Q. What did you do?—A. We pulled out of there right away, we 
stopped there not to exceed a minute or two minutes, and we pulled 
ae se the switch and didn't stop any more. 

Q. Did you have any conversation, or did Mr. Bashford have any 
conversation with what you termed as gunmen, with reference to the 
erie 5 the tents!— A. I believe they told me they were shooting up 

colony. 

. Is the engineer here?—A. No; he went out on the 1.30 train 


ay. 
1 ue he subpenaed, Mr. Coroner?—A. He was; but we could not 
m. 

. How long did your train remain at Ludlow, Mr. Harriman ?—A. 
Not to exceed two minutes; we got away just as quickly as we could, 
the firing was so hot. 

Q. Did you or any of your crew make any effort to extinguish the 
fire?—A No, sir. 

Q. How many men did you see there with guns?—A. I had about 36 
cars on the train, and that put me back quite a distance, about four 
times twelve or thirteen hundred feet back of where the engine was, 
when I seen the tents were afire, 1 jumped down from the cupola an 
went to the back door of the caboose and stepped gut; the bullets weren't 
in my range; but just as I started to get back in a bullet sung by me 
throngh the air, so I went back in the car and went to my desk and 
blew out the light and hung my lantern up, and when we started to 
pull up I looked out the right-hand side of the door, on the right side 
of the tracks, and I could see the guns flash toward the colony from 
the point on the steel bridge which crosses the arroyo and passed the 
tank; when we got to the tank I seen several flashes. 

85 Do you know how many were there?—A. No, I don’t. Under the 
tank I would judge about 15. They laid along all the way to the pum 
house, to the tank, this side of the tank, clear up to No. 2 switch, an 


that would be about 1.000 feet. 
come in the depot?-—-A. We didn’t 


Q Did you notice any seldlers 
stop there; we kept on going. T looked out on the left side when 
passing the depot and I didn’t see anybody. 

„ Do you know how long those tents had been burning?—A. I should 
judge but a few minutes. y 

Q. How far were these men from the tents ?—A. Well along the 
track under the tank just outside of the right of way, and they were 
on the other side of the right-of-way fence, about 1,000 feet from the 
right-of-way fence to the first tent, or maybe 150 feet. 

Q. Did you notice any persons at or near where the tents were burn- 
ing?—A. No, sir; nothing but women and children crawling out of 
the Lin 9 8 & fence. They scemed to be, as I concluded, taking the 
advantage of the train while we were between them and the soldiers, 
and they were crying. I seen as many as 15 or more women and 
children getting out of there while we stopped there. 


ot closer what it was. 
The tent colony. 
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Q. Which direction were they shooting then?—A. Toward the colony; 
that Is, according to the flash of the guns. 


Q. Anytling further you know, Mr. Harriman?—A. L don't believe 
there is anything else I could er 

Q. (Juror), Was there any shooting from Water Tank Hill?—A. 
That is near the Colorado & Southeastern bridge near Ludlow. I 
didn’t see merge there: it was dark. 

Q.. (Jaror). Did you hear the machine gun there?—A. The train was 
making considerable noise, and if there had been any shooting to any 
great extent I might have heard it. but F couldn't say. That is all. 

A. J. Riley, being first. duly sworn: on oath, testified as follows. Wit- 
ness was examined by District Attorney J. J. Hendrick: 

95 What is your name —4. A. J. ey. 

s 3 is your business —A. Freight brakeman on the Colorado & 
outhern. 

Q. Between Trinidad and Pueblo?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Were you a member of that train crew on last Monday night, the 
20th of the last month, coming from Pueblo to Trinidad ?—A. Yes, sir, 

Q. You came through the town of Ludlow ?—A. Yes, sir. 

As you appreached the town of Ludlow on-the north, what did 
7 see?—A. My attention was attracted to the fire—the blaze of the 
ents, 

. What part were you on?—A. On the engine. 

. Your train stopped there?—A. Yes, sir. 

„ For what o on?—A. We had to let the passenger train pass 
us there. I saw the tents blazing—two of them. Then I seen a man 
in a military uniform touch a blaze to the third tent. 

Q. Repeat that; I didn't hear you.—A. I saw a man in uniform 
touch a blaze to the third tent. This was at 7.05 p, m. 

Q. How many armed men did you see around there?—A. I judge 
there was about 100 strung along there from the arroyo and the pump 
house up to about No. 2 switch, the yards. 

. That is almost to the depot?—A. Yes, sir. 

Who was on the engine e you?—A. The engineer, Bashford, 
and Fireman Alexander, 

x Q. nat, if anything, was said by any of the armed men thèrc?—A. 
es, Sir. 

Q. What was said?—A. Ten or fifteen stuck their 
faces and told us to move on, and to be damn quick a 
would shoot us. 

8. Pid you say anything to those men?—A. No, sir; not a word. 

. Who were those men that stuck their guns up in your faces?—A. 
Uniform men. 

. Did you see anyone that didn’t have a uniform on?—A. No, sir; 
I didn’t notice in cular. 

g Did you sec any women and children there ?—A. Yes. sir. 

Where were they geing?—A. Along by the right of way fence, 
screaming and crying. 

. Where is Mr. Alexander?—A. He is on the engine to-day. 

„He and Bashford beth?—A. Yes, sir. 

. Is there anything further you can state?—A. Nothing but there 
was considcrable shooting from the right side of the track from the 


guards, 
Was there machine s in tion that night?—A. The 
trafi peas making considerable Facket, 80 f couldn't of heard; but I did 
ear riffle sho 
Q: The machine was south of the depot, by that steel bridge, on 
what is called Water Tank Hill. Have you seen that?—A. No, sir. 
„ You don’t know if it was being operated?—A_ No, sir. 
. (By juror.) Did you hear any shots fired from the colony?—A. 
0, 


sir, 
Q. That's all, Mr. Riley. 
A GRUESOME WARNING. 
Affidavit of Mrs. Ed Tonner. 
STATE or COLORADO, Las Animas County, es: 

Mrs. Ed Tonner, who is about to become a mother, of lawful age, 
. first sworn, upon oath deposes and says: That her name is Mrs. 
Ed Tonner. At about 10 in the morning I was in my front room tent 
sweeping, and I heard the two bombs fired, and | started 5 
my five children, and to throw them into a eave right under my 
tent, and I stayed there until about 8 o'clock at t; all this time, 
from 10. in the morning until S o'clock at alent, the machine guns were 
gom > Mr. Snyder came along, and he said. My oldest son, Frank, 

as half of his head blowed off.” and be said “if your children won't 
lay down, slap them and make them lay down, rather than have them 
killed,“ be said; and he held out his two arms, like that {indicating}, 
and they were full of blood ; it seemed that after he left his tent, 
that the machine guns turned loose all the more. My tent was so full 
of holes that it was like lace, pretty near. It could have been about 
4 when little Frank got his head burt, and a little while after this 
they tried to set the tents on fire. I kept bobbing my head up and 
down, and Mr. Fyler said, “For God's e keep your bead down, or 
you will get it blown off.“ About 6 o'clock they turned around and 
tore the tent between the two tents, and they set the broom on fire 
with coal oil, and a, set the tent on fire, with me right underneath, 
with my five little children; then Gusta Retlich she helped me out with 
the children—grabhed them np—and then we run to a Mexican lady's 
tent farther down; and then Louis the Greek helped me; he hel-ied 
me down into a hole, and threw water in my face, as I was fainting, 
with all the children, and then Louis the Greek heard some Mexican 
baby cy: and he said, I must go and see what I can do for it,” and 
then after that he says, Lou people had better hit it for that ranch 
over the Bayes," and we stayed there until the next night. They were 
shooting at the ranch gouse, although we had a white flag out, but 
they shot just the same. Mr. Bayes then took us to another ranch 
called Powell's ranch. They let Mr. mre through all right and 
back all right, but when he got back to his ranch they fired on him, 
and hit one of his mules in the thick part of the leg; and the next 
morning we went from Powell's ranch to Aguilar. I was not expecting 
anything like that, and F had very little clothes on. A thin skirt and 
a Mother Hubbard apron and my oldest shoes. Everything that I bad 
in this world was lost. T lost $35 watch; 88 chain of my own; gold 
watch of my husband's, worth about $25; and then I had a hair chain 
of my own hair. worth $5: watch charm of my children’s hair, worth 
$5; $16 pair of glasses; bracelets of my little girls, worth $5; opal 
ring. 87: $19 in money. Not a thing left in the world. 

Further affiant saith not. 

Mrs. Ep Toxner. 


Subscribed and sworn to before me this 30th day of Apri, A. D. 1914. 
My commission expires September 10, 1917, 
[CEAL] Lrox G. GRISWOLD, Notary Public. 


up to our 
ut it or 


Affidavit.. 


reached the emmy th 
0 e camp they started to fire at the camp. When they started 
to fire at the camp they kept om firing all day; and when they started 
to fire at the camp we all went into the cellar, about 9 o'clock in the 


out, about 3 or 4 o’ 
tents and take the 
know ho 
$250 in the sewin 
machine that my husband’s people had sent, and I lost all of that. . 
1 5 MARIA CHAVES. 
bseri and sworn to before me this 1st day of May, N 
My commission expires September 10, 1917. zs Abas 
Lsxal.] Leon V. 993 i: 
Affidavit. nemesis 
een OF COLORADO, Las Animas County, as: 
rs. Alcarita Pedregon, being first dul 
Says that her name is Mrs. pacts 2 
. a Se nies guaran apa — om horseback, 
Wh on e oun 
then I went into the hole with the children’ Thera were 11 ehfidred 


and look inside the tent and strike a match and set fire to the tent. I 
ed up. There were 11 children 
with the smoke where I was, I lost two chil- 
dren in this cave when the tent burned. I don't know where my hus- 
band was at this time. I looked up out of the hole and saw the soldier 
set fire to the tent with a match. I lost 0 ne 1 had in this fire, 
Subseribed and sworn to ines 2 this. Eat fee ot May K. D. 914. 
‘ore me 8 0 2 i k 
My commission expires September 10, 1917. Feta is 
[SEAL.] LEON V. GRISWOLD, 
eee fp eee es Notary Public. 
(Ar. er, agent for at Ludlow, can give wonderful sto 
militiamen who. took possession of the C. & 8. tation’) 12855 
1 HAD SEX CHILDREN TO CARE FOR; MY HUSRAND WAS SHOT IN THE BACK. 
Affidavit of Virginia Bertoloti. 
STATE or Cororapo, Las Animas County, 88: 
rN Spi teen Bertoloti, of lawful age, being first duly sworn, testified as 
That her name ts Virginia Bertoloti: my husband told me that there 
was shooting ing on, and they were shooting the machine m, and 
I said, “I don't believe it.“ and he said yes; he said get the s and 
the children in the hole, and I took one bed in the hole. and then 1 
heard the bomb go off. and I saw Mrs. Fyler crying, and she said there 
is going to be a big fight, and I said yeu come over to my place, and 
I went in the hole with the children, and I wanted my husband to 
come down, and he said 72 go with the children, and I said I will 
with the children as I am afraid, and E stayed in the hole for a 
ew minutes, and then we went to the pump house and went into the 
well. and I stayed in the well all day until about 7 o'clock, when 2 
freight train went along, and then I got out and went to the Bayes 
ranch and stayed there about an hour, and from there we went to an- 
other ranch. Mr. Bayes said you had better get ont of here as they 
wiil be firing at the ranch. Just as we left the well the tents wore 
on fire. I had six children in the bole with me, and in the well all 
day. My husband was killed there; he was coming to see me and take 
cere ays ew Mca 8 was ye in the back. He was 
a ay for me an o children. 
— = Jat e lost everything 1 had in 
7 VIRGINIA BERTOLOTI. 
ubseribed and sworn to before me this Ist day of May, A. D. d 
My commission expires September 10, 1917. y tis! pare 
[SEAL] LEON V. GRISWOLD, Notary Public: 
Affidavit. 
STATE or COLORADO, Las Animas County, s8: 


Juanita Hernandez, being first duly sworn, on oath doth depose and 


say: 
That her name fs Mrs. Juanita Hernandez; the first thing I caw was 
the camp all around with the guards, and 1 just had time to get into 
the cellar with Clorinda Padilla; we was all day in that cellar with all 
the children, and I stayed there until the soldiers came and took me 
out, The tents were on fire when they took me out, but not my tent. 
The soldiers took us all te the depot, She see the soldiers go and get a 
lot of quilts and stuff, then they went back and got some clothes and an 
accordion and lace on it before us. The soldiers stole all the thin 
and kept them. lost everything that I had. All I had left was the 
few clothes I had on my person. 
Juaxrra (her X mark) HERNANDEZ. 
Subscribed and sworn to before me this Ist day of May, A. D. 1914. 
My com n expires September 10, 1917. 
[smat.] Leow V. GRISWOLD, Notary Public, 
THE LITTLE BOY RAISED UP NIS HANDS AND SAID, “DON’T SHOOT, FOR 
MY MOTHER’S SAKE.” 


Amdavit. 
Sraru or COLORADO, Las Animas County, 88: 


Ometomica Covadle being of lawful age, being first duly sworn, on 
oath arouse and says: 

That her name is Ometomica Covadle; I 3 up to the store, in 
the daytime, and the guards were all around the tents, and they start 
to shoot at the tents, and I only had time to get hod of my bebe son 
about 10 years old and get into tħe pump, and the soldiers came up and 
tried to shoot inside where we were, and they came ont of the pump 
when ee to shoot with the machine guns and went into the 
arroya. ere were two dead men and they jumped right top of them. 
Couple of soldiers came out of the arroya and was going to kill both of 
us. and the little boy raised up his hands and said “ Don't shoot, for my 
mother’s sake.“ I had a machine and the soldiers took it out, and a lot 
They stole a trunk 


of other stuf and took it to the depot and kept it. 
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full of my clothes. I saw them take it with my own eyes. I had 85 


They told me that I should be happy that 


Oxeromica (her X mark) COVYADLE. 


Subscribed and sworn to before me this 1st day of May, A. D. 1914. 
My commission expires September 10, 1917. 
[SEAL.] ; Leon V. GRISWOLD, Notary Public. 


Affidavit. 


‘STATE OF CoLorapo, Las Animas County, ss: 


Mrs. James Fyler, of lawful age, being first duly sworn, on oath 
deposes and says: 
hat her name is Mrs. James Fyler; the first we know of three sol- 
diers came down and demanded of Louis Tikas that he give them a 
man that they wanted in the tent colony; that they wanted him, and 
he asked them who gave them authority to come there, and they said 
that they came under the military laws, and he told them that the 
military laws were out, and that they could not have anyone in the 
tent colony, so then they went away, and Loule told them to send 
Maj. Hamrock down and he would talk with him, and they did not send 
him and Louie went to the depot to meet Maj. ‘ock, and they had 


in money that was stolen. 
you all were not killed. 


Hamr 

quite a conversation up there, and the first we saw of Louie he was 

coming down En A handkerchief for the crowd to go back. As 
8 


soon as he got in t of the tent colony, and when he got to the 
— 5 oe „ Mrs. Dominsky and 1 were standing there; we were the 
only two 


hat were out right in the crowd, and I walked over to my 
husband; he was looking for a pair of field glasses, and I asked if he 
had saw my boy, and he told me “no” he had not, so just then they 
shot off one of the bombs and one of the machine 1 1 55 on the Denver 
Rio Grande tracks. Those were the first shots that were fired, and 
| Louie waved his handkerchief at us, and said, “ Good-bye, I will never 
| See you any more“; so then we made our escape to the pump station. 
That was about 2 o'clock when the shooting started, and we stayed 
there all day, then, without even any water, food, or anything; then 
about 4.30, I would judge, they turned the machine guns on the tent 
colony with full force, and I should judge about 6 o'clock the tent 
, colony started to burn, and about 7 o'clock a freight train came in from 
, Aguilar, and we made our escape to the arroya, and then we made our 
escape to Mr. Frank Bayes ranch, and from there he hitched up his 
team and took us to Wineberg's ranch, and we landed there about 2 
o'clock in the morning; and about 12 o'clock the next day we came to 
Trinidad. We got to nidad about 5 o'clock in the evening, and there 
I learned of my husband's death. did not know he was killed until 
that time. The Sunday before, at 10 o'clock, we had a ball game, and 
we played the men, and we got through about 1 o'clock; then we all 
went to the Greeks for our dinner; and then after that Loule took our 
‘pictures five different ways with our bloomers on; then we went back 
and played another game of ball in the afternoon, about 2 o'clock, and 
during our ball game there were four of the militia came down, and 
leach one carried a gun—a rifle—in their hands, and we remarked 
about it on account of it being the first time they had ever carried 
guns at the ball game. Afflant further states that from the time the 
shooting started in the morning there were only four men there on 
the grounds, the others having fled to the hills, 
Further affiant salth not. 
Mrs. JAMES FYLER. 


Subscribed and sworn to before me this 30th day of April, A. D. 1914. 
My commission expires September 10, 1917. 
1 Leon GRISWOLD, 


(SEAL, 
Notary Public. 
Affidavit. 


STATE oF COLORADO, Las Animas County: 
Edith Fyler, 12 years old, being first duly sworn on oath, deposes and 


says: 

About 9.30 I went to the door of the tent and I saw two Greeks run- 
ning down toward the arroyo, and then I shut the door and run to 
mamma, at Mrs. Jolly's, and then we all came home and went to the 
door, and Mrs, Bartlow came past and said to mamma to bring us all 
up there and put us into the cave; after little while mamma went up 
thare, did not go into the cave right, but stood there, and then mamma 
went to the officer, where papa was, and mamma was talking to him 
and the first thing we knew there was a big bomb went off, and mamma 
grabbed my little brother and came runn ng into the tent, where we 
were, and the next thing mother closed the door and my big sister com- 
menced fainting, and Mr. Bartlow—had seven children—one of the 
men who got killed, run and got her some wine and sugar; they PONIRE 
her to, and mamma said, “ This is no place for us,“ so we went to the 
pump station, and we tried to get into the pump well, but it was full 
of people and we could not get in; then we went to a little barn and 
iaid € down on the floor as close as we could, and next we heard a rap 
at the door, and it was my brother James, and he came in for sheer, 
and there was a lot of men in back of the barn, where we were, 
shooting, and they quit for a little while, and my sister began cr 
for a drink, so it was safe, and mamma went and got it, then she went 
back and a bullet came through and pretty near hit her and Mr. 
Barton. There was a little window in the barn, and I saw that they 
were shooting pretty bad, and they quit for a few minutes, mamma 
went to look out, that was when they first discovered the tents were 
on fire. There was a freight train came along and Mr. Barton said 
that it would be a good chance to ape there, as the train had steel 
coke cars, and they were between us and the Gatling gun, they must have 

ied us between the cars, for they rig bullets whizzing over our heads, 

e made our escape to the arroyo. e followed from the arroyo to a 
ranch, where the people's names were Bayes. We stayed there and «ot 
a lunch, and then we got a spring wagon and took us to the Winber: 
boys’ ranch. We got in there some time along midnight, and stay 
there the rest of the night till about 12 o'clock the next day, and a 
man came with one of these big wagons =I don't know what they call 
them—and took us for Trinidad. We got to Union Hall, and awful 
quick they wanted mamma to eat supper, and a little newsboy came 
along and asked her if she wanted to see the names of the ones who 
were dead, so my sister must of overheard something, and asked mamma 
for the paper; just then Mrs, Bartlow came and told mamma the news 
of papa's death. 

urther affiant saith not. 

EDITH FYLER. 
Signed and sworn to before me this 30th day of April, A. D. 1914. 
[SEAL] LEON GRISWOLD,. 

Notary Public. 
My commission expires September 10, 1917. 


Affidavit.’ 
STATE or COLORADO, Las Animas County, ss: 


Q. What is your name?—A. Leyor Fyler. 

. How old are you ?—A, Ten years old. 

. Did you go to school?—A. No school at Ludlow to go to. 

. Where do you live?—A, Ludlow, tent colony, 

. Go-ahead and tell your story.—A. At first I was out playing ball; 
and after the mine guards they came down to the tents, and they wanted 
one certain man there, and there was no man there by that name; and 
then after they says give half an hour to get the man, Louis the Greek, 
the camp boss, he told them that there was no man there by that name ; 
and they says, If you don’t get that man there in half hour, will come 
and search. Louis the Greek says that they could not search, and they 
walked back to the tents; and a half hour after they come to the 
Denver & Rio Grande track and had the machine gun planted: and after 
the guards had their machine guns planted some of. the Greek fellows 
went around to the left, and they, the mine noir give one signal, one 
shot. We run back to one certaln woman's dugout; and then, after we 
got in the hole, my big sister fainted, and mother told her to get out of 
there and they would go to the pump house. There was not room in 
the well for us to go there, and the boy there told us to go in the barn; 
and we went to the barn and lald on our bellies; and after they started 
to shoot bombs, then some Greek fellows come from the Denver & Rio 
Grande tracks down by the barn to protect us people; and after they 
came down through there they shot one shot from the devot and went 
right through the barn—pretty near hit one man's hat and just shaved 
my mother's head; and then a freight train came in, with steel coke 
cars; and then Mr. Barton told us This is our time to get out”; and 
we ran to the arroya. Bullets were whizzing all around our heads; and 
then we went to Frank Bayes's house, and we went down there and got 
something to eat there. Then Mr. Bayes he hooked sp the team and 
went to Gus Winberg’s ranch, and we stayed there until the afternoon. 
In the afternoon we started for Trinidad. 

Q. How did your father come to get killed?—A. Mr. James Fyler and 
Mr. William Snyder and Mr. Joe Dominisky was the only men on the 
ground there, and after papa went away from there, went up by the 

ttle red store, he went up there, and Mr. Dominisky told him not to go 
up there, As soon as he got up there a shot came between him and 

r. Dominisky and shot right through there [indicating between the 
eyes]. Then Mr. Dominisky run. 

Further affiant saith not. 

LEYOR FYLER. 
“ THERE’S NO USE CRYING—NO MERCY ON ANY OF YOUS,” 
STATE OF COLORADO, Las Animas County, 38: 
E Tonner, of lawful age, being first sworn, upon oath deposes 

That her name is Mrs. Ed Tonner; when Mr. Lindefelt came into 
camp with his auto load of ammunition I heard Mrs. Costa crying. and 
she began praying Santa Maria and begging him not to kill her and her 
little children, and he replied to her, There is no use in you crying 
and carrying on, as we have orders to do this and we are going to do 
it; no mercy on any of yous.” 

Mrs. Ep TONNER. 


Subscribed and sworn to before me this 30th day of April, A. D. 1914. 
My commission expires September 10, 1917. 
[SEAL.] LEON GRISWOLD, 
Notary Public. 
Affidavit. 


Srare or Cotorapo, Las Animas County, ss: 


Mrs. Clorinda Padilla: About 9 o'clock I heard two signal shots fired, 
and about five minutes after they started to firing with the machine 
guns, shooting to the tent colony at Ludlow, and then I put my four 
children in the hole we had made under the tent, and we stayed there 
in the hole without food and water until about 11 o'clock at night. 
They were shooting all day long; never Koppen a minute, During the 
day I heard Mr. 1 say that his boy had been killed. The tents 
were full of holes, like lace. I came out of the tent for a minute to get 
something for the children to eat, and while I was out there they began 
shooting again, and a bullet came close to me, and then I went he-k 
into the hole. At some time late in the afternoon they started to burn 
the tents. When the tents were first fired they did not burn my tent; 
later in the evening the soldiers came back to fire the rest of the tents, 
and they heard my children crying, and they said, “ There is a family 
in there,“ and they helped me out and took me and the children to the 
depot. While at the depot three Mexican guards got mad at the women 
and said that they ought to be burned in the tents, 

CLORINDA PADILLA. 


Subscribed and sworn to before me this Ist day of May, A. D. 1914. 
My commission expires September 10, 1917. 
(SEAL.] LEON GRISWOLD, 


Notary Public. 


Panama Canàl Tolis. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. FRANKLIN BROCKSON, 


OF DELAWARE, ; 
IN THe House or REPRESENTATIVES, . 


Thursday, April 30, 1914, 


On the bill (H. R. 14385) to amend section 5 of an act to provide for 
the opening, maintenance, protection, and operation of the Panama 
1 15 and the sanitation of the Canal Zone, approved August 24, 
Mr. BROCKSON. Mr. Speaker, the people of America and 

other countries for more than a century have desired an 

isthmian ship canal to connect the waters of the Atlantic and 
the Pacific Oceans. This great project has engaged the atten- 
tion and thought of many statesmen and has been much con- 
sidered by different Governments. 

The United States and Great Britain, by the Clayton-Bulwer 
treaty, concluded April 19, 1850, agreed to promote and facili- 


tate the construction of such a canal, and agreed to protect the 
canal and guarantee its neutrality after it had been constructed. 
They also agreed by that treaty that neither one of them should 
“ever obtain or maintain for itself any exclusive control over 
the said ship canal.” 

This treaty continued in force for fifty-one years. During 
that time all efforts to promote the construction of the Isthmian 
Canal failed. 

The construction of such a canal was too great a project for 
a private company or a small government. 

Many people of the United States objected to the alliance 
of oar Government with Great Britain, as provided for in the 
Clayton-Bulwer treaty, and desired that the canal should be 
constructed, owned, and controlled by the United States. 

In 1898. during the Spanish War, the long and perilous trip 
of the Oregon around Cape Horn impressed upon the people of 
this country the great need for an Isthmian Canal, under the 
control of our Government, for the use of our war vessels in 
time of war. 

After that ineident and our acquirement of islands in the 
Pacific Ocean a strong public opinion quickly developed in 
this country in favor of the abrogation of the Clayton-Bulwer 
treaty and the construction of the Isthmian Canal by the 
United States. 

The Clayton-Bulwer treaty was superseded by the Hay- 
Pauncefote treaty, which was concluded November 18, 1901. 

By the Hay-Bunau-Varilla treaty, concluded November 18. 
1903. the Republic of Panama granted to the United States 
“in perpetuity the use, occupation, and control of a zone of 
land“ 10 miles wide, extending across the Isthmus of Panama. 
“for the construction, maintenance, operation, sanitation, and 
Protection“ of an isthmian ship canal. 

On that zone of land the Panama Canal has been constructed 
by the United States. It will be completed and opened to the 
use of the publie in 1915. When completed the canal will have 
cost the people of the United States about $400,000,000. 

The law approved August 24, 1912, providing for the tolls 
to be charged for the use of the Panama Canal. exempts from 
the payment of tolls yessels engaged in the coastwise trade of 
the United States. 

The pending bill, H. R. 14385, provides for the repeal of that 
exemption. The provision of the law proposed to be repeuled 
by this bill is as follows: 

No tolls shall be levied upon vessels engaged in the coastwise trade 
of the United States. 

The two principal reasons given in favor of the repeal of 
this law are, first, the exemption is a violation of the Hay- 
Pauncefote treaty, and second, the exemption is a mistaken 
economie policy. 

I agree that the law making the exemption should be re- 
pealed if that exemption is a violation of the Hay-Pauncefote 
treaty. 

Does this law violate the treaty? 

When the Hay-Pauncefote treaty was concluded, it was 
evidently the desire and the intention of the people of this 
country that our Government should have the right to con- 
struct, own, and control the Isthmian Canal. Such a policy 
had been advocated by statesmen for many years. 

In his annual message to Congress, in 1868, President John- 
son said: 

Negotiations are pending with a view to the survey and construction 
of a ship canal across the Isthmus of Darien under the auspices of the 
United States. 

In a message to the Senate, Margh 8, 1880, President Hayes 
said: 


The policy of this country is a canal under American control. The 
United States can not consent to the surrender of this control to any 
European power or to any combination of European powers. 

An interoceanic canal across the American isthmus will essentially 
change the geographical relations between the Atlantic and Pacific 
coasts of the United States and between the United States and the rest 
of the world. It would be the great ocean thoroughfare between our 
Atlantic and our Pacific shores, and virtually a part of the coast line 
of the United States. Our merely commercial interest in it is greater 
than that of all other countries, while its relations to our power and 
prosperity as a Nation, to our means of defense, our unity, peace, and 
safety are marters of ramount concern to the people of the United 
States. No other great power would under similar circumstances fail 
to assert a rightful control over a work so closely and vitally affecting 
its interest and welfare. 


In his annual message to Congress, in 1882, President Arthur 
said : i 

The claim of this Nation in regard to the su 
any interoceanic canal across the American I 
be the subject of conference, 

The Democratic platform of 1892 contained the following 
plank: 


For purposes of national defense and the promotion of commerce be- 
tween the States, we ize the early construction of the Nicaragua 
canal and its ohare against foreign control as of great importance 
to the United States. 


sion and control of 
us has continued to 
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The Republican 
plank: 

The construction of the Nicaragua canal is of the highest importance 
to the American people, both as a measure of defense and to build up 


and maintain American commerce, and it should troll 
United States Government. z e 


i Tn ne annual message to Congress, in 1898, President McKin- 
ey said: 


That the construction of such a maritime highway is now more than 
ever indispensable to that intimate and ready intercommunication be- 
tween our eastern and western seaboards demanded by the annexation 
of the Hawaiian Islands and the prospective expansion of our influence 
and commerce in the Pacific, and that our national policy now more 
imperatively than ever calls for its control by this Government, are 
wae cere which I doubt not the Congress will duly appreciate and 


oles Democratie platform of 1900 contained the following 
plank: 


„We fayor the immediate construction, ow and control of the 
Nicaraguan Canal by the United States: * 


e Republican platform of 1900 contained the following 
ank: 


We favor the construction, ownership, control. and protection of an 
Isthmian Canal by the Government of the United States, 


In his annual message to Congress, in 1900, President McKin- 
ley then said: 


F commend to the early attention of the Senate the convention with 
Great Britain to facilitate the construction of such a canal, and to 
remove any objection which might, arise out of the convention com- 
monly called the Clayton-Bulwer treaty. 


These statements and declarations, although referring to dif- 
ferent routes, show the fixed intention and desire of the Ameri- 
can people to have au Isthmian Canal owned and controlled by 
the United States. 

Has the Hay-Pnuncefote treaty carried out this intention and 
desire by providing for such a canal, or have the American 
people been disappointed by this treaty? 

The Hay-Paunecefote treaty is as follows: 


The United States of America and His oy nid Edward the Seventh, 
of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, and of the British 
Dominions beyond the Seas, King, and Emperor of Indla, desir- 
ous to facilitate the construction of a ship canal to connect the Atlantic 
and Pacific Oceans, by whatever route may be considered expedient, 
and to that end to remove any objection which may arise out of the 
convention of the 19th April, 1850, commonly called the Clayton- 
Bulwer treaty, to the construction of such canal under the auspices of 
the Government of the United States, without 3 the “ general 
rineiple of neutralization established in article S of that convention, 
ave for that purpose appointed as their plenipotentiarles— 

The President of the United States, John Hay, Secretary of State of 
the United States of America; 

And His Edward the Seventh, of the United Kingdom of 
Great Britain and Ireland, and of the British Dominions beyond the 
Seas, King, and Emperor of India, the Right Hon. Lord Pauncefote 
G. C. B. G. C. M. G. His Majesty's ambassador extraordinary and 
plenipotentiary to the United States; 

Who, ving communicated to each other their full powers, which 
ie faapa to be In due and proper form, have agreed upon the follow- 

articles: 


platform of 1892 contained the following 


“ARTICLE 1. 


“The high contracting parties agree that the prevent treaty shall 
supersede the aforementioned convention of the 19th April, 1850. 


“* ARTICLE 2. 


“Tt is agreed that the canal may be constructed under the auspices 
of the Government of the United States either directly at its own cost, 
or by gift or loan of money to individuals or corporations, or throu 
subscription to or purchase of stock or shares, and that, subject to the 
provisions of the present treaty, the said Government shall have and 
enjoy all the rights incident to such construction, as wel! as the exclu- 
sive right of providing for the regulation and management of the canal. 


“ ARTICLE 3, 


“The United States adopts, as the basis of the neutralization of such 
ship canal, the following rules, erga Bo embodied in the con- 
vention of Constantinople. signed the 28th ober, 1888, for the free 
navigation of the Suez Canal, that is to say: 

1. The canal shall be free and open to the vessels of commerce and 
of war of all nations observing these rules, on terms of entire equality, 
so that there shall be no discrimination against any such nation, or its 
citizens or subjects, in respect of the conditions or cha of traffic 
or rice uch conditions and charges of traffic shall be just and 
equ e. 

“2. The canal shall never be blockaded, nor shall any right of war be 
exercised nor any act of hostility be committed within it. The United 
States, however, shall be at liberty to maintain such military police 
along eed ne as may be necessary to protect it against lawlessness 
an 


d disorder. 

3. Vessels of war of a belligerent shall not revictual nor take any 
stores in the canal except so far as may be strictly necessary; and the 
transit of such vessels through the cana! shall effected with the 
least possible delay in accordance with the regulations in force, and 
with only such intermission as may result from the necessities of the 


ce. 

“ Prizes shall be in all respects subject to the same rules as vessels of 
war of the belligerents. 

“4, No belligerent shall embark or disembark troops, munitions of 
war, or warlike materials in the canal, except in case of accidental 
hi nee of the transit, and in such case the transit shall be resumed 
with all possible dispatch. 

5, provisions of this article shal! apply to waters adjacent to 
the canal, within 3 marine miles of either end. Vessels of war of a 
belligerent shall not remain in such waters longer than 24 hours at any 
one time, except in case of distress, and in such case shall depart as 
soon as possible; but a vessel of war of one belligerent shall not depart 
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a 28 Beene from the departure of a vessel of war of the other 
ren 

“g. The plant, establishments, buildings, and all works necessary to 
the construction, maintenance, and operation of the cana! shall be 


deemed to be part thereof, for the purposes of this treaty, and in time 
of war, as in time of peace, shall enjoy complete immunity from attack 
or —.— by belligerents, and from acts calculated to impair their 
usefulness as part of the canal. 

“ARTICLE 4. 

It is agreed that no change of territorial sovereignty or of interna- 
tional relations of the country or countries traversed by the before- 
mentioned canal shall affect the general principle of neutralization or 
the obligation of the high contracting s under the present treaty. 


“ARTICLE 5. 


“The present treaty shall be ratified by the President of the United 
States, by and with the advice and consent of the Senate thereof, and 
His Britannie Majesty, and the ratifications shall be exchanged at 
9 ae a KOOR: at the earliest possible time within six months 
om the e hereof. 
“In faith whereof the respective plenipoteniaries have signed this 
treaty and hereunto affixed their seals. 
“ Done in duplicate at Washington, the 18th day of November, in the 
year of our Lord one thousand nine hundred and one. 
[stat 
SEAL] ” 


Jonx Hay. 
“ PAUNCEFOTE. 

I have quoted this treaty in full so that we may consider all its 
provisions together. 

Much misunderstanding as to our rights under this treaty has 
been caused by the fact that rule 1 of article 3 has been so fre- 
quently quoted alone. 

Article 2 states: 


It is agreed that the canal may be constructed under the auspices of 
the Government of the United States, either directly at its own cost, or 
by pitt or loan of money to individuals or corporations, of through sub- 
scription to or purchase of stock or shares, and that, subject to the 
provisions of the present treaty, the said Government s have and 
enjoy all the rights incident to such construction, as well as the exclu- 
sive right of providing for the regulation and management of the canal. 


that, subject to the provisions of this treaty, our Government 
should “have and enjoy all the rights incident to such con- 
struction.” 

What are the rights incident to such construction ” ? 

The Government of the United States has constructed the 
Panama Canal on land acquired from Panama for that purpose, 
and has paid the entire cost of its construction. By “such con- 
struction” the Government of the United States is the owner of 
the canal. Hence the “rights incident to such construction” 
are the rights of the owner of the canal. 

The owner of property “ has the right to enjoy and do with it 
as he pleases, even to spoil or destroy it, as far as the law per- 
mits, unless he be prevented by some agreement or covenant 
which restrains his right.” 

The Government of the United States, being the owner of the 
canal, has the right to use it or permit it to be used in every 
lawful way without charging for its use, unless restrained by 
agreement. 

It is contended that rule 1 of article 3 restrains and precludes 
our Government from exempting any vessels of commerce from 
payment of tolls, whether such vessels be engaged in the coast- 
wise trade of the United States or engaged in foreign commerce. 

In considering this rule we should keep in mind that article 
2, in addition to the rights which I have mentioned, also gives 
our Government “the exclusive right of providing for the regu- 
lation and management of the canal.” 

Pursuant to this authority given in article 2, “the United 
States adopts” the “ rules.” 

Rule 1 of article 3 is as follows: 


The canal shall be free and open to the vessels of commerce and of 
war of all nations observing these rules, on terms of entire 


so that there shall be no imination a 
its citizens or sub, in of the conditions or charges of traffic, 
shall be just and 


or 5 Such conditions and charges of traffic 
equitable. 

Do the words “all nations” used in this rule include the 
United States? 

The owner of the canal, the United States, adopted this rule, 
and the other rules, to be observed by other nations, because no 
other nations will have the right to use the canal unless such 
other nations observe these rules. The United States has not 
agreed that the canal shall be open to the vessels of “all 
nations,” but has only agreed that the canal shall be open to 
the vessels of “all nations observing these rules.” The United 
States has also agreed that such nations shall be permitted to 
use the canal on terms of “entire equality,” under “ conditions 
and charges” that “shall be just and equitable.” By this rule 
the United States has simply agreed not to discriminate against 
any nation that uses the canal, and agreed that the “ conditions 
and charges” for the use of the canal “shall be just and 
equitable.” 

If the United States are included in the words “all nations,” 
then both the vessels of commerce and the vessels of war of the 


United States are governed by these rules, because “ vessels of 
commerce and of war” are joined together by the language of 
rule 1, and the words “vessels of commerce and of war” are 
modified together by the words “ of all nations.” 

There is nothing in the treaty to warrant the exclusion of the 
“ vessels of war” of the United States from the provision of this 
es and the inclusion of “ vessels of commerce?” of the United 

tates. 

If the words “all nations” include the United States, what 
would be the position of our Government should the United 
States fail to “observe these rules”? Would the canal be for- 
feited, or would the United States still be required to maintain 
and operate the canal for the sole use of the other nations that 
observe the rules? 

With the vessels of war of the United States governed by 
these rules, our Government would be required to go through 
the absurd performance of haying one officer of our Government 
to collect money from another officer of our Government as 
tolls for our vessels of war that pass through the canal. 

The United States would not be permitted to exercise any 
right of war in the canal. We would have no right to em- 
bark or disembark troops or munitions of war in the canal. 
Our vessels of war would not be permitted to remain in the 
canal longer than 24 hours. 

Under such conditions the canal, instead of being a means of 
defense to this country, would be a heavy burden. 

However, I will not follow this untenable proposition further, 
because the gentlemen who favor the passage of the pending 
repeal bill admit that the words “vessels of commerce and 
war” used in this rule under consideration do not include 
“vessels of war” of the United States, and that “vessels of 
war” of the United States will not be required to pay tolls. 
These gentlemen also admit that the other rules in article 3 
do not restrict the rights of the United States. 

Great Britain admits that our Government has the right “ to 
exercise belligerent rights” to protect the canal. 

Sir Edward Grey, in his note of November 14, 1912, to Am- 
bassador Bryce, said: 

Now that the United States has become the practical sovereign of 
the canal, His Majesty a Government do not question its ti to 
exercise belligerent rights for its protection. 

From the reasons and admissions given, it clearly appears 
that the words “vessels of commerce and of war,“ used in 
rule 1, do not include “vessels of war of the United States.” 
Hence these words “vessels of commerce and war” do not 
include vessels of commerce of the United States because we 
can not include “‘yessels of commerce” of the United States 
and exclude “vessels of war” of the United States in fixing 
the meaning of the words “ vessels of commerce and of war of 
all nations” used in this rule. 

It plainly follows that the words “all nations” do not in- 
clude the United States, but include “all nations” other than 
the United States, the maker of the rules and owner of the 
canal, 

Neither rule 1 nor any other provision of the Hay-Pauncefote 
treaty restrains or precludes our Government from exempting 
vessels of the United States fom payment of tolls for passing 
through the Panama Canal whether such vessels be engaged in 
the coastwise trade of the United States or engaged in foreign 
commerce. ‘ 

For these reasons I am fully satisfied that the law which 
exempts vessels engaged in the coastwise trade of the United 
States from the payment of tolls at the Panama Canal does not 
violate the Hay-Pauncefote treaty. 

It is contended by some that the words “ without impairing 
the general principle cf neutralization in article 8 of that con- 
vention,“ used in the preamble of the Hay-Pauncefote treaty, 
establishes a “general principle of neutrality” that limits the 
right of the United States in its control of the Panama Canal. 

Article 8 of the Clayton-Bulwer treaty is as follows: 

The Governments of the United States and Great Britain having not 
only desired, in entering into this convention, to accomplish a particu- 
lar object, but also to establish a general 8 they hereby agree 
to extend their protection, ve treaty stipulations, to any other prac- 
ticable communications, whether by canal or railway, across the isth- 
mus which connects North and South America, especially to the 
interoceanic communications, should the same prove to practicable, 
whether by canal or railway, which are now proposed to be established 
by the way of Tehuantepec or Panama. In granting, however, their 
joint protection to any such canals or railways as are by this article 

ed, it is always understood by the United States and Great Brit- 
ain that the parties constructing or owning the same shall impose no 
other cha’ or conditions of traffic thereupon than the aforesaid Gov- 
ernments approve of as just and equitable; and that the same 
canals or railways, being open to the citizens and subjects of the United 
States and Great Britain on equal terms, shall also be Spee on like 


terms to the citizens and sub: of every other state willing 
to grant thereto such protection as the United States and Great Britain 


engage to afford. 
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A careful examination of this article shows that no general 
principle of neutralizaticn that would apply to the Panama 
Canal was so established. 

This article established the “ general principle” that the na- 
tions who should jointly protect the canal should have equal 
rights to the use of the canal. No nations join in the protection 
of the Panama Canal. The whole burden of protecting this 
canal rests upon the United States. 

The rights of a Government can not be conyeyed away by 
terms that are doubtful. 

Former Secretary of State Olney said: 

The principle is well settled that a State conveys away its rights of 
soverelguty or property only by terms which are clear and express and 
are not susceptible of any other reasonable construction, If the terms 


are vague and of doubtful import, the 8 is against the State's 
intention to part with or abridge its jurisdictional or property rights. 


By exempting vessels engaged in the coastwise trade of the 
United States from payment of tolls at the Panama Canal, our 
Government discriminates against no nation when the tolls 
charged other nations are just and equitable and each nation 
is charged the same, because the coastwise trade of the United 
States is wholly reserved to the vessels of the United States. 
The law governing this trade is as follows: 

That no merchandise shall be tra rted by water, under penalty of 
forfeiture thereof, from one port of the United States to another port 


of the United States, either directly or via a foreign port, or for any 
roe! of the voyage, in any other vessel than a vessel of the United 
hes. 


No foreign vessel shall transport passengers between ports or places 
in the United States, either directly or by way of a eri port. under 
a penalty of $200 for cach passenger so transported and landed.” 

In fixing the rate to be charged for tolls our Government took 
into consideration the estimated amount of coastwise trade and 
made due allowance for same. The tolls for the Panama Canal 
have been fixed at $1.20 per net ton. At the Suez Canal the 
tolls are $1.30 per ton. The construction of the Suez Canal 
cost only about $127,000,000. The Panama Canal cost more 
than three times as much as did the Suez Canal, yet we charge 
10 cents less per ton for tolls. 

Hon. A. Mitchell Innes, chargé d'affaires of Great Britain, in 
his note of July 8, 1912, to the Secretary of State, practically 
admitted the right of the United States to exempt vessels en- 
gaged in the coastwise trade of the United States from the pay- 
ment of tolls. In the conclusion of that note he said: 

As to the proposal that exemption shall be given to vessels engaged in 
the coastwise trade, a more difficult question arises. f the trade 
should be so regulated as to make it certain that only bona fide coast- 


wise trafic which is reserved for United States vessels would be bene- 
fited by this exemption, it may be that no objection could be taken. 


In the case of Olsen against Smith, decided in 1904, and re- 
ported in one hundred and ninety-fifth United States, 332, the 
Supreme Court of the United States has sustained a State law 
that exempted coastwise vessels from payment of pilotage. 

The syllabus of that case is as follows: 


A State pilotage law subjecting all vessels, domestic and foreign, en- 
gaged in foreign trade to pilotage regulation, but which exempts, pir: 
suant to law, coastwise steam vessels of the United States, is not in 
conflict with provisions in the treaty between the United States and 
Great Britain to the effect that British vessels shall not be subject to 
any higher or other charges than vessels of the United States. 


Mr. Justice White, delivering the opinion of the court, said: 


Nor is there merit in the contention that, as the vessel in question 
was a British vessel oning from a foreign port, the State laws con- 
cerning pilotage are in conflict with a treaty between Great Britain and 
the United States, providing that no higher or other duties or charges 
shall be imposed in any ports of the United States on British vessels 
than those payable in the same ports by vessels of the United States.” 
Neither the exemption of coastwise steam vessels from pilotage, result- 
ing from the law of the United States, nor any lawful exemption of 
coastwise vessels created by the State law, concerns vessels in the for- 
eign trade, and, therefore, any such exemptions do not operate to pro- 
duce a discrimination against British vessels engaged in foreign trade 
and in favor of vessels of the United States in such trade. 


Until recently it was generally believed, in this country, that 
we had the right to exempt vessels of commerce engaged in the 
coastwise trade of the United States from payment of tolls. 
But few statesmen thought otherwise. 

In 1912 both the Democratic Party and the Progressive Party, 
in their platforms, declared in favor of the tolls exemption. 

Less than two years ago both Houses of Congress and the 
President believed we had that right when the tolls-exemption 
law was enacted. 

President Taft then said: 


After full examination of the Hay-Pauncefote treaty and of the 
treaty which preceded it I feel confident that the exemption of the 
coastwise vessels of the United States from tolls and the imposition 
of tolls on vessels of all nations engaged in the foreign trade nota 
violation of the Hay-Pauncefote treaty. 


Tolls exemption has been the policy of our Government for 
many years. 


The law establishing tolls exemption by our Government was 
enacted in 1884, and 13 as follows: 

That no tolls or operating charges whatsoever shall be levied or col- 
thames 8 BL ese . or other passing water craft 

or e 8 
8 9 4 15 is W or the improvement of navigation 

The contention that the tolls exemption is a mistaken economic 
policy is based upon two grounds: First, the tolls exemption 
would benefit a shipping monopoly instead of benefiting the 
people, and, second, the tolls exemption is a subsidy. 

I can not agree that the tolls exemption is a mistaken economic 
policy. Neither do I admit that the tolls exemption would 
benefit a shipping monopoly instead of benefiting the people. 

If you admit this proposition to be true, you admit that our 
Democratic administration is incompetent to suppress monop- 
olies, I will make no such an admission. I believe this 
administration can and will Suppress and destroy monopolies. 

The law already prohibits the use of the canal to vessels 
violating the antitrust laws and vessels owned by competing 
railroad companies. This law is as follows: 

From and after the 1st day of July, 1914, it shall be unlawful for 
any railroad company cr other common carrier subject to the act to 
regulate commerce to own, lease, operate, control, or have any interest 
whatsoever (by stock ownership or otherwise, either directly, indi- 
rectly, through any holding company, or by stockholders or directors 
in common, or in any other manner) in any common carrier by water 
operated through the Panama Canal or elsewhere with which said 
railroad or other carrier aforesaid does or may compete for traffic or 
any vessel carrying freight or passengers upon sald water route or 
elsewhere with which said railroad or other carrier aforesaid does or 
may compete for traffic; and in case of the violation of this provision 


5 — oy in which such violation continues shall be deemed a separate 


No vessel permitted to engage in the coastwise or foreign trade of 
the United States shall be permitted to enter or pass through said 
canal if such ship is owned, chartered, operated, or controlled by an 
person or company which is doing business in violation of the DOr 
sions of the act of Congress approved July 2, 1890, entitled “An act to 
peer trade and commerce against unlawful restraints and monopo- 

es,” or the provisions of sections 73 to 77, both inclusive, of an act 
approved August 27, 1894, entitled “An act to reduce taxation, to 
provide revenue for the Government, and for other purposes,” or the 
provisions of any other act of Congress amending or supplementing 
the said act of July 2, 1890, commonly known as the Sherman Antitrust 
Act, and amendments thereto, or said sections of the act of August 27, 

894. The question of fact may be determined by the judgment of any 
court of the United States o competent jurisdiction in any cause 
3 Beroni it to — 5 hon eer 5 1 7 —5 2 ure 
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eneral of the United States. LIES e e 

By the enforcement of these and other laws I believe these 
shipping monopolies can be checked and competition restored in 
the coastwise trade. 

If competition and reasonable freight rates can not be ob- 
tained by other means, we can open our coastwise trade to the 
vessels of the world. 

I do not agree that the tolls exemption is a subsidy. 

Subsidy, as defined by Webster's New International Dic- 
tionary, is: 

A grant of funds or property from a government. as of the State 
or a municipal corporation, to a private person or company to assist in 
the establishment or support of an enterprise deemed advantageous to 
the public. 

The New Standard Dictionary defines it as follows: 

Pecuniary aid directly granted by government to an individual or 
commercial enterprise deemed productive of public benefit. 

A subsidy as generally understood is money paid from “ the 
Public Treasury.” No money whatever is paid from the Public 
Treasury to the transportation companies by the exemption of 
vessels from payment of tolls. By the exemption from pay- 
ment of tolls the expenses of the transportation companies are 
reduced, and the companies are thereby enabled to charge a 
lower freight and passenger rate. 

If tolls are charged upon our coastwise trade, the amount of 
the tolls will be added to the freight charges and ultimately 
collected from the consumer. : 

It has been fully demonstrated that water competition is the 
most effective means of keeping down freight rates. 

Our Government has expended over $700,000,000 for the im- 
provement and maintenance of the waterways of this country. 
Over $15,000,000 have been appropriated for the improvement 
and maintenance of the Delaware River. During the last 20 
years about $1,000,000 have been expended by the Government 
for the improvement and maintenance of the harbor at Wilming- 
ton. Del. 

The improvement of this harbor has greatly promoted the 
growth and development of the great manufacturing and com- 
mercial city of Wilmington. 

Since 1881 our Government has expended over $2,000,000 for 
the operation and care of the St. Marys Falls Canal. The ex- 
penditures for that canal last year were $151,748.43. The ex- 
penditures for operating and care of Lock and Dam No. 37 in 
the Ohio River for last year were $31,372.86. 
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No tolls are charged for the use of these canals or for the 
use of any other canals owned by the United States. 

Will anyone contend that the money expended for the im- 
provement, maintenance, and operation of these waterways isa 
subsidy? If so, what companies or persons receive the subsidy? 

It is apparent that the tolls exemption to coastwise vessels 
passing through the Panama Canal will be no more a subsidy 
than is the tolls exemption to vessels passing through the St. 
Marys Falls Canal, the locks and dams along the Ohio River, 
or “free tolls” to the vessels using the Wilmington Harbor. 
Whether the money is expended for building walls along the 
side of a stream or building movable walls across & canal, in 
the form of locks or- gates, or dredging rocks or mud from the 
bottom of a harbor, the expenditure of the Government indi- 
rectly benefits the public, and in none of these eases is the ex- 
penditure a subsidy. In such cases, no money is paid from the 
Public Treasury to the transpcrtation companies. 

The improvement and maintenance of waterways, including 
the ownership and operation of canals without charging tolls, 
has been a fixed policy of our Government for many years. 

The Democratic Party for 30 years or more has fully approved 
and indorsed the policy of the improvement of our waterways. 

In 1884 the Democratic platform contained the following dec- 
laration: : 

The Federal Government should care for and improve the 3 
River and other great waterways of the Republic, so as to secure for 
the interior States easy and cheap transportation to tidewater. 

Similar declarations are in the Democratic platforms of 1892 
and 1896. In 1904 the Democratic platform contained the fol- 
lowing plank: 

We favor liberal appropriation for the care and improvement of the 
waterways of the country. 

In 1908 the Democratic platform contained this declaration: 

Water furnishes the cheaper means of transportation, and the Na- 
tional Government, having the control of navigable waters, should im- 
prove them to their fullest capacity. We earn iy favor the immediate 
adoption of a liberal and comprehensive plan for improving every water- 
course in the Union which is justified by the needs of commerce; and 
to secure that end we favor, when practicable, the connection of the 
Great Lakes with the navigable rivers and with the Gulf th the 
Mississippi River. and the navigable rivers with each other by a cial 
canals, with a view of perfecting a 5 of inland waterways to be 
navigated by vessels of standard dra 3 

In 1912 the Democratic platform contained the following dec- 
laration : 

We renew the declaration in our last platform relating to the con- 
servation of our natural resources and the development of our water- 
ways. 

Tolls exemption at the Panama Canal for vessels engaged in 
our coastwise trade is also a Democratic policy, 

The Democratic platform of 1912 contains the following 
declarations : 


We favor the exemption from tolls of American ships engaged in 
coastwise trade, passing through the Panama Canal. — 5 4 


Our platform is one of principles which we believe to be essential to 
our national welfare. Our pledges are made to be kept when in office 
as well as relied upon spe the campaign, and we invite the — 
tion of all citizens, regardless of party, who believe in g 
unimpaired the institutions and traditions of our country. 


I approve both of these declarations, and consider myself 
committed by them to the American people in favor of the 
Panama tolls exemption. 

We are now asked to repeal this exemption law by the pending 
bill. I believe the determination of the question as to our 
violating our treaty obligation should decide whether or not the 
tolls-exemption law should be repealed now. 

As I have stated, I am satisfied the tolls-exemption law does 
not violate the Hay-Pauncefote treaty. Therefore, I am op- 
posed to the passage of the pending repeal bill. 

The repeal of this tolls-exemption law now would be an 
admission by our Government that we do not have the right to 
control the Panama Canal. What other demands would be 
made upon the United States concerning the management and 
control of this canal no person can say. Great Britain has 
already given notice of a protest against the law which pro- 
hibits vessels controlled by trusts from using the canal. In his 
note, from which I have quoted, Sir Edward Grey says: 

There are other provisions of the Panama Canal act to which the 
attention of His Majesty's Government has been directed. These are 
contained in section 2, part of which enacts that a railway company 
subject to the interstate commerce act of 1887 is prohibited from hav- 
ing any interest in vessels operated through the canal with which 
such railways may compete, and another part provide that a vessel per- 
mitted to engage in the coastwise or foreign trade of the United States 
is not allowed to use the canal if its owner is guilty of violating the 
Sherman Antitrust Act. 

His Majesty’s Government do not read this section of the act as a 
plying to or affecting British ships, and they therefore do not feel - 

ed in making 3 observations upon it. ey assume that it ete 


only to vessels flying the flag of the United States, and that it is 


at practices which concern only the internal trade of the United States. 
If this view is mistaken and the provisions are intended to apply under 
any circumstances to British ships, they must reserve their right to 
A the matter further and to raise snch contentions as may scem 

Other protests and demands will follow if we now surrender 
our right to control the canal. 

Is it possible that we have spent $400,000,000 of the people's 
money in the construction of a canal over which our Govern- 
ment will have no greater control and will receive no greater 
benefits than will foreign nations? J 

We are told that the canal will be a great “international 
waterway,” to be operated “ with equal treatment to the people 
and subjects of all nations,” and that we should be liberal in 
controling it. We should be liberal with the canal; but we 
should be sure we are just to the American people before we 
are generous to foreign nations, I can not acquiesce in the 
surrender of a vital right which I am fully satisfied belongs to 
our Government. 

However, President Wilson and many other of our able states- 
men now believe our Government has no right to grant the 
tolls exemption to the coastwise trade. Since the question as 
to our rights in the canal has been raised, our rights should 
be determined as soon as possible. 

The Supreme Court of the United States has jurisdiction to 
determine our rights under treaties, Let the tolls-exemption 
law continue in force until our Supreme Court has finally de- 
cided the question as to our right to grant the tolls exemption. 
We will then have the question judicially determined in a way 
that will not only be satisfactory to the American people but 
satisfactory also to foreign nations. 


Exemption of Farmers and Like Organizations From the 
Antitrust Laws. 


REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM H. MURRAY, 


OF OKLAHOMA, 


Is roe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, May 29, 1914. 

Mr. MURRAY of Oklahoma. Mr. Speaker, right here again 
is where some Oklahoma politicians and office seekers, particu- 
larly if they are against me or want my job, will again proceed 
to “condemn” me, and will doubtless charge that Murray again 
has got off of the Bryan band wagon” and quit the Tumulty 
train” to the President's patronage pantry,” if what appears 
in yesterday’s Washington Times be correct as to his position 
on section 7 of this, the Clayton antitrust bill, which so mate- 
rially affects directly farmers, laborers, and other organizations 
which have no capital stock. Nevertheless, I shall give my 
views of this bill even at the risk of such a charge. I avail 


myself of the privilege of extending in the Recorp the statement 


as to the President's position: 


President Wilson will not compromise further with organized labor. 

Definitely and without hesitation he accepted this morning the of 
battle. To a subcommittee of the House Judiciary Committee, which 
called at the White House this morning to lay before him a tentative 
compromise amendment to the Clayton bill regarding exemption for 
organized labor from the operation of the proposed law, the dent 
declared that he would accept no comproaiies, 

The fight is now on in earnest. 

The labor Representatives claim sufficient votes in the House to forca 
an adoption of the changes in the legislation which they demand. A 
8 President is determined to let the antitrust prorat fail, 

need be, rather than yield an inch further to the demands of labor. 

Charges of bad faith are flying back and forth, 

s k a a * s . 

Monday night, in an effort to effect a compromise, the House leaders 
tentatively agreed to add to section 7 the following 3 

“And no such organization, nor association, nor members thereof shall 
be regarded as an illegal combination in restraint of trade under the 
Sherman Act.” 

This amendment was submitted to the President this morning by the 
subcommittee consisting of Congressmen WEBE, CARLIN, and FLOYD. 
The President was found to be adamant. 

On their way out of the White House the members of the subcom 
mittee learned that Secretary of State Bryan had joined the President. 


Of these three bills, known as the antitrust bills, the first, 
creating an “interstate trade commission,” has a good purpose, 
but without authority to accomplish its good intentions, The 
one known as the Rayburn or “ bond-and-stock ” bill, I regard 
as wise and complete and without necessity of amendment. It 
is but a redraft of one of the celebrated reform bills enacted in 


Texas by noble old Jim Hogg. Of the present proposed act, 


styled the “Clayton bill,” my opinion is that it contains several 
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vicious provisions requiring careful consideration and amend- 

ments. Not alone is section 7 wrong. - 
Let us analyze a portion of it, beginning with section 15, as 

follows: : 


No temporary restraining order shall be granted without notice to the 


opposite party, unless it shall clearly appear from affidavit or by the, 
bill tha 


verified t immediate or irreparable gary loss, or damage will 
result to property or a property right of the app. icant. 

This is but a repetition of the most fundamental textbook 
procedure in equity. The sections and paragraphs following 
that one adds some procedure a bit more specific, until section 
18 is reached, which, in part, is as follows: 

That no restraining order or injunction shall be granted by any court 
of the United States, or a judge or the judges thereof, in any case be- 
tween an employer and employ or between persons em 
persons seeking employment, involving or 
cerning terms or conditions of employment, unless necessary to prevent 
irreparable injury to property or to a property right of the party, if 
there is no adequate remedy at law. f 

Another clear recitation of the most elementary procedure in 
equity. I am astonished that gentlemen on this committee 
should imagine that this House is not aware of these facts. It 
is true the man unacquainted with law would not understand 
this. 

The ordinary farmer and laborer could easily be deceived and 
made to believe they are getting something good; and but for 
subsequent sections I would consider this but a harmless, re- 
dundant reenactment of the elementary textbook principles gov- 
erning proceedings in equity. But when we read a little further 
we observe, in the second paragraph of section 20, a procedure 
for trial of contempt reciting for the most part the present law, 
but there is not a proposed enactment in all these sections, from 
section 15 to 21, but what would be the procedure in any, court 
where the judge is both competent and honest; but its purpose 
is found in section 21, wherein, in part, it reads: 

Any judgment of conviction may be reviewed upon writ of error in 
all respects as now provided by law in criminal cases. * * è Upon 
the granting of such writ of error, execution of arent shall be 
stayed, and the accused * * + shall be admitted to ball. > 

What is the purpose of this section? Lawyers who are ac- 
quainted with the construction placed upon statutes, drilled in 
court procedure, would understand the effect and the purpose of 
reciting this procedure to be to substitute for the writ of habeas 
corpus a proceeding on appeal by writ of error, creating delay. 
I say this because the United States has never adopted the com- 
mon law of England. It prevails only as it prevails by adoption 
in the several States, the Federal judges enforcing the common- 
law principle in those States where it exists and enforcing the 
civil law of France, or the Code Napoleon, in Louisiana. I ask 
this committee, Do you imagine you will deceive us, even if you 
can deceive the laboring man, and hide your purpose to super- 
sede by another procedure the writ of habeas corpus, the highest 
writ of liberty known to the common law? 

But there are other evils in section 22 as it may affect con- 
tempt proceedings. It says: 

That nothing herein contained shall be construed to relate to con- 
tempts committed in the presence of the court, or so near thereto as to 
obstruct the administration of justice, nor to contempts committed in 
disobedience to any lawful writ, process, order, rule, decree, or command 
entered in any suit or action brought or prosecuted in the name of, or 
on behalf of, the United States, but the same, and all other cases of con- 
- tempt not specifically embraced within section 19 of this act, may be 

ie in conformity to the usages at law and in equity now pre- 
va A 

Note the last lines of that paragraph and look at its effect, 
and that is to repeal or modify statutes passed in recent years 
by Congress providing for a hearing and a trial by jury in con- 
tempt cases, In this paragraph those cases of contempt not 
enumerated in section 19, as— 


in the presence of the court or in disobedience to any lawful writ, 
process, order, rule, or decree, where the United States happens to be a 


pa — 
may be punished in conformity 
to the usages in law and in equity as now prevailing. 

Not in accordance with the statute, but with the processes in 
the lower Federal courts as pursued by the hooks and crooks 
on the bench of the superior Federal courts. Did you intend to 
modify and contravene the law governing contempt trials? 
Whether you intended it or not, you have done so. In the 
causes enumerated in that section 22 there is even no provision 
that a trial shall be given the accused in such contempt cases. 

It is not a pleasing thing to me to differ with the President 
and his coadjutors. I have said I would follow his advice in 
all things where he knew better than I; but with my 15 years’ 
experience at the bar, brought in daily contact with judicial 
decisions and constructions of law and statutes; add to that 
my experience in the making of two State constitutions, coupled 
with the vitalization of one by legislative enactments, my expe- 
rience in these lines has been greater than his. In addition, 


oyed and 
‘owing out of a dispute con- 


my 12 years’ recent experience as a proprietary farmer, living 
and associating daily with the tenant farmer, sharing with him 
his hardships and financial difficulties by aiding and lending 
him my credit and security to obtain money with which to 
make his crop, feeling and breathing his hardships and poverty 
when his crop failed or proved to be insufficient to pay off 
his note and mortgage, followed by a foreclosure of all he had, 
and my being obliged to come to his rescue to the tune of several 
hundred dollars to pay the balance of the note at exorbitant 
rates of interest—from all these experiences I know that my 
knowledge of legislation in the interest of the farmer surpasses 
that of the President or any other man who only knows the 
farmer by what he read of him out of a book, and I am unwill- 
ing to be a party to the reenactment of a bill causing a repeti- 
tion of what occurred for the five first years after the enact- 
ment years ago of the Sherman antitrust law. for during that 
period it was used exclusively to prosecute the grange organiza- 
tions throughout the country. 

Suppose President Barrett, of the National Farmers’ Union, 
were to send an order down the line of that organization eall- 
ing on the farmers to withhold the sale of their cotton cr their 
grain from the market so as to hold up the price, that order 
would be in violation of this statute and would subject him to 
prosecution and the jurisdiction of the inferior Federal courts 
of the country. 

I doubt whether there be another Member of this House who 
knows the farmer by personal association with him as I know 
his and as I know his difficulties. 

My experience as a farmer has convinced me that he must 
organize for just such purpose; that he must some times reduce 
the acreage of his crop and at all times limit the amount that 
goes upon the market, otherwise he would never receive a fair 
price. The market would be destroyed, and his crop, however 
large, would bring him no net returns. Therefore I am unwill- 
ing that the farmer or his leader as president of his organiza- 
tion should suffer or even be subject to the order of uny court 
in the land, when he is doing no more than exercising the 
law of self-defense, which is but a natural first law and which 
supreme courts have rightly held to be above all law nnd 
constitutions. 

I have never claimed either here or in any other legislative 
body to be the special representative of the laboring man, and 
I grant you they ofttimes make demands which they ought not 
to make—demands that would injure them—made in their 
desperation to secure their rights, but I have always stood 
for justice for them. I have never pretended to be the special 
champion of the farmer, although I will admit that my heart 
throbs beat more nearly in unison with his than with any 
other class. I have always believed that as n legislator I 
should know no interest but the public interest. Nor does the 
ery that by eliminating the farmers’ and laborers’ organiza- 
tions from the application of this law to be “ class legislation” 
deter me in the least. I go you one better: I believe in class 
legislation whenever it can be enacted to benefit one class with- 
out injury to any other class. Measured by this standard I 
ask what injury can be done to any other class by reciting that 
this act does not apply to these particular organizations with- 
out cupital stock, organized purely for self-defense. Cry, if 
you may, “class legislation,” and then think just a bit. We 
have not passed a bill in this Congress that did not violate the 
same principle. It was “class legislation” when we put raw 
wool on the free list and gave to the manufacturers 35 per cent; 
when we put cattle on the free list and then placed a duty for 
protection to packery products; when we provided in the bank- 
ing act that the banker could secure currency based upon the 
notes taken from the farmer, this too was “class legislation,” 
but you did not object; and now is the time when like class 
legislation should be enacted in the interest of the other two 
classes, The farmer now claims his share; nothing more. Nor 
do you stop here. Government aid of a rural credit system, 
although given to the banks, is denounced as "paternal and 
class legislation.” The farmers did not object then. and they 
only ask now for equal privileges and for just and like con- 
sideration. Do not imagine that you have deceived then or that 
you can deceive them. They know the distinction between a 
demagogue and the offer of a real remedy. They can under- 
stand an analysis of all such legislation. 

You expressly provide in section S of this bill that nothing 
therein shall prevent a corporation “engaged in commerce” 
from the formation of subsidiary corporations * * * or 
the natural or legitimate branches or extensions thereof, or 
from ownership and holding all or a part of the stock of such 
subsidiary corporations. : 

But in this provision you qualify such as those “engaged in 
commerce” and thereby exclude fraternal, labor, consumers, 
agricultural or horticultural organizations, or orders or associa- 
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~ tions instituted for the purpose of mutual help and not having 

a capital stock or conducted for profit (more “class law” for 
corporations “engaged in commerce”), as defined in section 7, 
and which you seek to be made amenable to this law, its crim- 
inal penalties, and the orders of Federal judges. Your cry of 
“paternal” and “elass legislation” is nonsense. I say, with 
due respect to all gentlemen of this House, that no Member, 
whether he reside in the South or West, North or East, should 
yote for this bill without an amendment stating in specific terms 
that it shal] not apply to such organizations. The man who can 
not draw a distinction between these organizations for mutual 
self-help, organized for personal self-defense to encourage and 
promote the American family and home, and the corporations 
and trusts of the country, solely organized for aggressive aggran- 
dizement, has his mind, soul, and sinew so interwoven with 
corporation cobwebs beyond my power ever to have imagined, 
and the vote upon that amendment will determine whether there 
be those in this House that fail to note the distinction, a dis- 
tinction between the natural man, with soul, heart, and sinew 
and an artificial person, called in law a corporation. 


Antitrust Legislation. 


— — 


XTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WARREN WORTH BAILEY, 


OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
In rue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Fridey, May 29, 1914, 
On the bill (H. R. 15657) to supplement existing laws against unlawful 
restraints and monopolies, and for other purposes. - 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, in the general debate on this 
bill the brilliant, the versatile, and the eloquent gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. GRAHAN], my distinguished colleague, al- 
luded, with pained surprise to my story of the Colby mine in 
Michigan, a story which he questioned, doubting whether it 
had any foundation in fact. 

The gentleman reminds me of the countryman who visited 
the circus for the first time and there came face to face with 
an animal which for length of neck surpassed anything he had 
ever seen, even in fevered dreams. 

“What is that?” he demanded of the keeper, after a long 
survey of what to him was a new specimen. 

“That? Why, that’s a giraffe.” 

“I don't believe it,” said the countryman. 
sich animal.” 

The gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. GRAHAM] is equally 
skeptical regarding the Colby mine. He goes to the length of 
questioning my veracity with respect to it. Yet the Colby mine 
is no invention; it is no figment of the imagination; it is a very 
solid reality, which has been dealt with at length in the public 
records of the great State of Michigan in the annual report of 
the commissioner of labor for the year 1892. The facts regard- 
ing that mine, as I related them here on this floor last Satur- 
day, have never been challenged to my knowledge. Yet they 
were widely discussed at the time of their publication by Com- 
missioner Robinson, a man of high character, who lifted the 
bureau of which he was the head to a new high level among 
those of its kind in the United States. 

The gentleman from Pennsylvania says the “Colby mine in- 
cident stands out in sharp contrast with the truth,” and he cites 
figures relating to royalties in West Virginia, showing thereby 
that he entirely missed the point illustrated in the Colby inci- 
dent. No one will for a moment pretend that soft coal has been 
brought under monopolistic control to the extent that iron ore 
has been or that hard coal has been. The distribution of soft 
coal is very wide. It is found in probably more than half the 
States of the Union. It varies as widely in quality and accessi- 
bility as in distribution. And the royalty of 10, 15, to 25 cents a 
ton, which is common, tells as great a story in its way as is 
told in the history of the Colby mine, where royalties aggregated 
about 95 per cent of the gross value of the output. 

But there are things not dreamed of in the philosophy of the 
gentleman from Pennsylyania. Were he to look closer home, 
say at the enormous increase of land values in Philadelphia—at 
the story of the Girard estate, for a specific example—would he 
not discover a romance of unearned wealth quite as startling 
as that which shocked him in the revelations of the Colby 
mine? What is the extent of the taxing power which that estate 
possesses and has so long exercised on the labor and industry 
of the gentleman's home city? Do not the figures of the Colby 
mine pale into utter insignificance by comparison with those 
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“There aint no 


making up the record of the Girard estate? But if the gen- 
tleman should shrink from looking at things at so short a range, 
might he not turn his eyes without discomfort or embarrass- 
ment in the direction of Manhattan Island, where land values 
have risen from $11,755,402 in 1813 to $3,127,852,473 in 1913? 
Has the gentleman from Pennsylvania, or have other gentlemen 
here, read the Arabian Nights tale of land values in Man- 
hattan? No eastern romance ever equaled it in its golden 
splendor. It is a tale of enormous significance. It tells of 
flaunting silks and glittering jewels on one page and of hunger 
and rags on the other. It tells of labor and enterprise and 
thrift in one chapter and of opulent idleness and gilded vice in 
another. It tells of millions who pay tribute for the privilege 
of toiling on the island and of a favored few who riot in luxury 
without thought for the morrow. Yet the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania has apparently never read this romance; he has never 
heard this tale; he has, at least, never gathered its significance. 

Mr. Chairman, the Colby mine, as I said the other day, is a 
type. It may stand for a thousand other cases where monopo- 
listic control gives over to individuals a private taxing power 
which is employed in collecting unrequited wealth. There is 
not a city, not a town or village, not a community of any kind 
in this broad land, where instances of a similar character can 
not be found. In my own city of Johnstown I have seen land 
values double, if not quadruple, within the last 20 years. And 
if this means anything it means that within 20 years the land 
‘user has been compelled to pay a heavier and a still heavier 
tribute to the landowner for the bare privilege of working and 
producing. Can any gentleman—can even the gentleman from 


:| Pennsylvania—miss the significance of this? 


Migratory Bird Law. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES L. BARTLETT, 


OF GEORGIA, 


In rue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, June 1, 1914. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. Speaker, under the leave granted to 
me to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I include a decision of 
Judge Trieber, of the United States District Court for the East- 
ern District of Arkansas, rendered on Saturday, upon the con- 
stitutionality of the migratory bird law. 

It is as follows: 


MIGRATORY BIRD LAW—DECLARED UNCONSTITUTIONAL BY JUDGE TRIEBER, 
OF UNITED STATES DISTRICT COURT—MANY CPINIONS CITED—COURT 


UNABLE TO FIND ANY PROVISION OF CONSTITUTION, EXPRESS OR IM- 
PLIED, TO SUSTAIN LAW—SPORTSMEN INTERESTED. 


Judge Jacob Trieber, in the United States district court for 
the Jonesboro division of the eastern district of Arkansas, 
Saturday rendered an opinion in the Federal migratory bird 
law case, declaring the law unconstitutional. The opinion, 
which is of much interest to sportsmen everywhere, is as fol- 
lows: 

“United States v. Harvey H. Shauver. W. H. Martin, Esq., 
United States district attorney, and J. H. Acklen, of Nashville, 
Tenn., for the United States; E. L. Westbrook, of Jonesboro, 
Ark., for the defendant. Trieber, D. J. 

“The defendant demurs to the indictment in this cause, 
which charges him with a violation of that part of the appro- 
priation act for the Department of Agriculture, approved March 
4, 1913 (37 Stat, 828, 847), known as the ‘migratory birds’ 
provision, and the regulations made by the Department of Agri- 
culture in pursuance thereof and which have been approved by 
the President. That provision reads: 


“All wild geese, wild swans, brant, wild ducks, snipe, plover, woodcock, 
rail, wild pigeons, and all other migratory game and insectivorous birds 
which in thelr northern and southern migrations pass through or do not 
remain permanently the entire year within the borders of any State or 
Territory, shall hereafter be deemed to be within the custody and pro- 
tection of the Government of the United States, and shall not be 
destroyed or taken contrary to regulations hereinafter ge therefor. 

“The Department of Agriculture Is hereby authorized and directed 
to adopt suitable regulations to give effect to the previous paragraph 
b; 8 and fixing closed seasons, having due regard to the zones 
of emperature, breeding habits, and times and line of migratory flight, 
thereby enabling the department to select and designate suitable dis- 
tricts for different portions of the country, and it shall be unlawful to 
shoot or 2 any device kill or seize and capture migratory birds within 
the protection of this law during said closed seasons, and any person 
who shall violate any of the provisions or regulations of this law for 
the a of migratory birds shall be guilty of a misdemeanor and 
shall be fined not more than $100 or imprisoned not more than 90 days, 
or both, in the discretion of the court. 

“The Department of Agriculture, after the pre 
lations, cause the same to be made public an 


ration of said — 
shall allow a pe 
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of three months in which said regulations may be examined and con- 
sidered before final 3 permitting, when deemed proper, publie 
hearings thereon, and er final adoption shall cause the same to be 
engrossed and submitted to the President of the United States for a 
proval: Provided, however, That nothing herein contained shall 
deemed to affect or interfere with the local laws of the States and 
Territories for the protection of nonmigratory game or other birds resi- 
dent and breeding within their borders, nor to prevent the States and 
Territories from enacting laws and regulations to promote and render 
efficient the regulations of the Department of ure provided under 
this statute. ~ 

“In pursuance of this authority, the Department of Agricul- 
ture has adopted suitable regulations which have been approved 


by the President. 
“ GROUXD FOR DEMURRER. 


“That the National Constitution is an enabling instrument, 
and therefore Congress possesses only such powers as are ex- 
pressly or by necessary implication granted by that instrument, 
is not questioned. Unless, therefore, there is some provision in 
the National Constitution granting to Congress, either expressly 
or by necessary implication, the power to legislate on this sub- 
ject, the act can not be sustained. 

“The deference due from the judiciary to the other coordi- 
nate departments of the Government has made the courts, when 
the constitutionality of an act of the legislative department is 
attacked, to yield rather than encroach on the legislative do- 
main. Only if the question is practically free from real doubt 
will the courts declare an act of the legislature unconstitu- 
tional. The fact that the statute goes to the verge of the con- 
stitutional power is not enough; it must appear clearly that it 
is beyond that power to justify a court to declare it void. These 
principles are so well settled by an unbroken line of decisions 
of all the American courts that it is unnecessary to cite authori- 
ties to sustain them. 

“Tt is equally well settled that as to all internal affairs the 
States retained their police power, which they as sovereign na- 
tions possessed prior to the adoption of the national Constitu- 
tion, and no such powers were granted to the Nation. (Cooley 
Const. Lim., 574; Patterson v. Kentucky, 97 U. S., 501-503; Cov- 
ington, etc., Bridge Co. v. Kentucky, 154 U. S., 204, 310; United 
States v. Boyer (D. C.). 85 Fed., 425, 434.) But it is now 
equally well settled that the United States does possess what is 
analogous to the police power, which every sovereign nation 
possesses, as to its own property (Camfield v. United States, 
167 U. S.. 518, 525) and to carry into effect those powers which 
the Constitution has conferred upon it. (In re Debs, 158 U. S. 
564. 581; Light v. United States, 220 U. S., 523, 536; Hoke v. 
United States, 227 U. S., 308, 323.) 

“Tt is not claimed by counsel for the Government that the 
power to enact such legislation exists under the commerce clause 
of the Constitution, but it is claimed that subsection 2 of section 
8, Article IV, of the Constitution, which is as follows, grants the 
necessary power: 


“The Congress shall have power to dispose ef and make all needful 
rules and regulations respecting the territory or other property belong- 
ing to the United States; and nothing in this Constitution shall be so 
construed as to prejudice any claims of the United States or of any 
particular State. 

“IMPLIED ATTRIBUTE. 

“Tt is also claimed that it is one of those implied attributes of 

sovereignty in which the National Government has concurrent 
| Jurisdiction with the States; that it is a dormant right in the 
National Government, and where the State is clearly incompetent 


to save itself the National Government has the right to aid. To 


sustain the latter proposition stress is laid on the fact that it is 
impossible for any State to enact laws for the protection of 
migratory wild game, and only the National Government can do 
it with any fair degree of success; consequently the power must 
be national and vested in the Congress of the United States. A 
similar argument was presented to the court in Kansas v. Colo- 
rado (206 U. S., 46, 89), but held untenable. Mr. Justice Brewer, 


speaking for the court, disposed of it by saying: 

“ But the pro tion that there are legislative powers affecting tbe 
Nation as a whole, which belong to although not expressed in the grant 
of powers, is in direct conflict with the doctrine that this is a Govern- 
ment of enumerated powers, That this is such a Government elearly 
appears from the Constitution, independently of the amendment. for 
otherwise there would be an instrument grant ng certain specified things 
made operative to grant other and distinct things. This natural con- 
struction of the original body of the Constitution, independently of the 
amendment. for otherwise there would be an instrument granting certain 
specified things made o tive to grant other and distinct things. This 
natural construction of the original body of the Constitution is made 
absolutely certain by the tenth amendment. This amendment, which was 
seemingly adopted with prescieace of just such a contention as the 
present, disclosed the w read fear that the National Government 
might, under the pressure of a supposed general welfare, attempt to 
exercise powers which had not been granted. With equa! determina- 
tion the framers intended that no such assumption sbould ever find 
justification in the organic act, and that if in the future further powers 
seemed necessary they should be granted by the people in the manner 
they had provided for amending that act. Its principal purpose was not 


the distribution of power between the United States and the States, 
but a reservation to the people of all powers not granted. 

“This disposes of that contention. 

“Are migratory birds, when in a State on their usual migra- 
tion, the property of the United States or of the States where 
they are found? If they are the property of the Nation, the 
States would have no power to regulate, control, or prohibit the 


hunting or killing of them. But the rule of law, which all the 
American courts have recognized, is that animals ferse naturae, 
denominated as game, are owned by the States, not as pro- 
prietors, but in their sovereign capacity as the representatives 
and for the benefit of all their people in concern. This principle 
has not only been maintained by all the highest courts of the 
States in which the question has arisen, but has had the approval 
of the Supreme Court of the United States in every case which 
has come before it. (Martin v. Waddell, 6 Pet., 367; McCready 
v. Virginia, 94 U. S., 391; Smith v. Maryland, 18 How., 71, 74; 
Manchester v. Massachusetts, 139 U. S. 240, 358; Lawton v. 
Steele, 152 U. S., 133; Geer v. Connecticut, 161 U. S., 519; The 
Abby Dodge, 223 U. S., 166.) 
* DECISIONS CITED. 

In MeCready v. Virginia it was said: 

“In like manner the States own the tidewaters themselves and the 
fish in them, so fat as they are eapable of ownership while running. 
For this purpose the State represents its people, and the ownership 
that of the people in their united sovereignty. 

“It is true that this quotation was not absolutely necessary 
for the determination of the issues in that case, but the ques- 
tion of ownership of the fish in tidewater was indirectly in- 
volved, and the learned Chief Justice, who delivered the opinion 
of the court. evidently decmed it necessary to determine it. 

“In Manchester v. Massachusetts a statute of Massachusetts 
regulating the fishing of menhaden in Buzzards Bay was in- 
volved, and it was there held: 

“ We think it must be regarded as established that, as between nations, 
tbe minimum limit of the territorial jurisdiction of a nation oper tide- 
waters is a marine league from its coast; that bays wholly within Its 
territory not exceeding 2 marine leagues in width at mouth are within 
this limit; and that included in this territorial 1 is the right 
of control over Ssheries, whether the fish be migratory, free-swimming 
fish or free-moving fish or fish attached to or embedded in the soll. 

“ In that case the court also quoted with approval from Dun- 
ham v. Lampshere (3 Gray, 268): 

“That in the distribution of powers between the General and State 
Governments the right to the fisheries and the er to regulate the 
fisheries on the coast and in the tidewaters of the State were left, by 
the Constitution of the United States, with the States, su only to 
such powers as Congress may justly exercise in the regulation of com- 
merce, foreign and domestic. 

“In Martin v. Waddell, after a careful review of the Eng- 
lish authorities, it was expressly beld that ‘the public common 
of piscary belongs to the people in their united sovereignty, and 
the state holds it in trust for them.’ 

“Greer v. Connecticut may well be considered the leading 
case on this subject, as it reviews very learneđiy all the law per- 
taining thereto. Mr. Justice White—now Mr. Chief Justice— 
reviewed not only the law as it existed under the common law, 
but under the laws of Solon, the law as it is found in the Insti- 
tute of Justinian, the Civil and Salic Law, and the Code of 
Napoleon, and sustained a statute of the State of Connecticut 
prohibiting the killing of certain game at any time when in- 
tended to be conveyed beyond the limits of the State. After re- 
viewing all the authorities the learned justice summarized the 
law as follows: 


“The foregoing analysis of the principles npon which alone rests the 
right of an individual to acquire a qualified ownership ju game and the 
power of the State deducible therefrom to control such ownership for 
the common henefit, clearly demonstrates the validity of the statute of 
the State of Connecticut here in controversy. The sole co uence of 
the provision 83 the transportation of game killed thin the 
State beyond the State is to confine the use of such game to those who 
own it—the people of that State. ' 


4 “as TO CONSTITUTIONALITY. 

“Tn Sils v. Hesterberg (211 U. S., 31) the constitutionality of 
the New York statute prohibiting the possession of game at cer- 
tain times was attacked as volative of the National Constitution. 
That the State was the owner of all the game in the State, 
whether migratory or not, wes not questioned by those attacking 
the statute, but it was claimed that the State had no power to 
prohibit the possession of game in the closed season when im- 
ported from a foreign country or another State where the killing 
is not prohibited. The statute was sustained as a proper exer- 
cise of the police power to protect the game in the interest of the 
food supply of the people of that State. 

In the Abby Dodge the principles laid down in the McCready 
case that each State owns the beds of all tidewaters within 
its jurisdiction, unless they have been granted away; also the 
tidewaters themselves, and the fishes in them, so far as they 
are capable of ownership while running is reaffirmed. 
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In Judson on Interstate Commerce, section 11, the author 
states the law to be: 

“Thus the wild game within a State, at common law, belongs to 
the sovereign, and Ta this country to the people in their collective 
capacity, and the State therefore has a right to say tbat it shall not 
become the subject of commerce. 

Evem after the game has been reduced to possession there is 
but a qualified ownership in it, subject to the control of the 
State. (Phelps v. Racey, 60 N. Y., 10; Commonwealth v. Sav- 
age, 155 Mass., 278; Organ v. State, 56 Ark., 270; State v. Geer, 
69 Conn., 144, affirmed in 161 U. S., 519; State v. Northern 
Pacific Express Co., 58 Minn., 403; State v. Rodman, 58 Minn., 
393; American Express Co. v. Peoples, 133 III., 649; Ex parte 
Mayer, 103 Cal., 476; People v. Collison, 85 Mich., 105; In re 
Deininger, 108 Fed. (C. C.), 623.) 

“The act of Congress of May 25, 1900, chapter 553, 31 Stat., 
188, known as ‘the Lacey Act,’ the constitutionality of which 
has been sustained, Rupart v. United States, 181 Fed., 104, C. 
C. A. 255, in effect legalizes the statutes of the States for the 
control of wild game within their borders, whether migratory 
or not. (People v. Hesterberg, 184 N. Y., 126.) 

“The claim that the migratory birds are the property of the 
United States must therefore be held untenable. 

“Tt is also argued that Congress has frequently exercised the 
power to regulate matters which could only have been done un- 
der the general police power, and the validity of these acts, 
when attacked, as beyond the power of Congress has been up- 
held. Counsel refers to the lottery acts, the antitrust acts, the 
national railway legislation, the safety-appliance act, the quar- 
antine laws, the pure food and drugs act, the act regulating 
mailable articles, and other acts of similar nature; but every 
one of these acts was upheld under some provision of the Con- 
stitution, either that of the Post Office Department, the com- 
merce clause, the taxing power, or some other grant. When- 
ever Congress or the head of a department went beyond that 
power, as by including intrastate carriage with interstate, the 
acts were declared unconstitutional. Trade-mark cases (100 
U. S., 92); Illinois Central Railway Co. v. McKendree (203 
U. S., 514); The Employees’ Liability cases (207 U. S., 463). 

It may be, as contended on behalf of the Government, that 
only by national legislation can migratory wild game and fish 
be preserved to the people; but that is not a matter for the 
court. It is the people, who alone can amend the Constitu- 
tion, to grant Congress the power to enact such legislation as 
they deem necessary. All the courts are authorized to do when 
the constitutionality of legislative acts is questioned is to deter- 
mine whether Congress, under the Constitution as it is, pos- 
sesses the power to enact the legislation in controversy; their 
power does not extend to the matter of expediency. If Con- 
gress has not the power, the duty of the court is to declare the 
act void. The court is unable to find any provision in the Con- 
stitution authorizing Congress, either expressly or by necessary 
implication, to protect or regulate the shooting of migratory 
wild game when in a State, and is therefore forced to the con- 
clusion that the act is unconstitutional. The demurrer to the 
indictment will be sustained. 

“Trreper, P. J.” 


Addresses Delivered at Arlington Cemetery on Decoration 
Day, May 30. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM E. COX, 


OF INDIANA, 
In tHe HoUsE or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, June 1, 1914. 

Mr. COX. Mr. Speaker, under the leave granted to me to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp, I include addresses by the 
honorable Speaker of this House, the President of the United 
States, and Senator Soor at Arlington Cemetery on Decora- 
tion Day, May 30. 

The addresses are as follows: 

Commander Gleeson, of the Department of the Potomac of the 
Grand Army of the Republic, introduced the President in the 
following words: 

“I have the honor to present the President of the United 
States,” 

The President said: 

“Ladies and gentlemen, I have not come here to-day with a 
prepared address. The committee in charge of the exercises of 
the day have graciously excused me on the grounds of public 
obligations from preparing such an address, but I will not deny 


myself the privilege of joining with you in an expression of 
gratitude and admiration for the men who perished for the sake 
of the Union. They do not need our praise. They do not need 
that our admiration should sustain them. There is no immor- 
tality that is safer than theirs. We come not for their sakes 
but for our own, in order that we may drink at the same springs 
of inspiration from which they themselves drank. 

“A peculiar privilege came to the men who fought for the 
Union. There is no other civil war in history, ladies and gen- 
tlemen, the stings of which were removed before the men who 
did the fighting passed from the stage of life. So that we owe 
these men something more than a legal reestablishment of the 
Union. We owe them the spiritual reestablishment of the Union 
as well; for they not only reunited States, they reunited the 
spirits of men. That is their unique achievement, unexampled 
anywhere else in the annals of mankind, that the very men 
whom they overcame in battle join in praise and gratitude that 
the Union was saved. There is something peculiarly beautiful 
and peculiarly touching about that. Whenever a man who is 
still trying to deyote himself to the service of the Nation comes 
into a presence like this, or into a place like this, his spirit 
must be peculiarly moved. A mandate is laid upon him which 
seems to speak from the very graves themselves. Those who 
serve this Nation, whether in peace or in war, should serve it 
without thought of themselves. I can never speak in praise of 
war, ladies and gentlemen; you would not desire me to do so. 
But there is this peculiar distinction belonging to the soldier, 
that he goes into an enterprise out of which he himself can not 
get anything at all. He is giving everything that he hath, even 
his life, in order that others may live, not in order that he him- 
self may obtain gain and prosperity. And just so soon as the 
tasks of peace are performed in the same spirit of self-sacrifice 
and devotion, peace societies will not be necessary. The very 
organization and spirit of society will be a guaranty of peace. 

“Therefore this peculiar thing comes about, that we can 
stand here and praise the memory of these soldiers in the in- 
terest of peace. They set us the example of self-sacrifice, which 
if followed in peace will make it unnecessary that men should 
follow war any more. 

“We are reputed to be somewhat careless in our discrimina- 
tion between words in the use of the English language, and yet 
it is interesting to note that there are some words about which 
we are very careful. We bestow the adjective ‘great’ some- 
what indiscriminately. A man who has made conquest of 
his fellow men for his own gain may display such genius in 
war, such uncommon qualities of organization and leadership 
that we may call him ‘great,’ but there is a word which we 
reserve for men of another kind and about which we are very 
careful; that is the word noble.“ We never call a man ‘noble’ 
who serves only himself; and if you will look about through 
all the nations of the world upon the statues that men haye 
erected—uyjion the inscribed tablets where they have wished to 
keep alive the memory of the citizens whom they desire most 
to honor—you will find that almost without exception they have 
erected the statue to those who had a splendid surplus of en- 
ergy and devotion to spend upon their fellow men. Nobility 
exists in America without patent. We have no House of Lords, 
but we have a house of fame to which we elevate those who 
are the noble men of our race, who, forgetful of themselves, 
study and serve the public interest, who have the courage to 
face any number and any kind of adversary, to speak what in 
their hearts they believe to be the truth. 

“We admire physical courage, but we admire above all 
things else moral courage. I believe that soldiers will bear me 
out in saying that both come in time of battle. I take it that 
the moral courage comes in going in the battle, and the physical 
courage in staying in. There are battles which are just as hard 
to go into and just 4s hard to stay in as the battles of arms, 
and if the man will but stay and think never of himself there 
will come a time of grateful recollection when men will speak 
of him not only with admiration but with that which goes 
deeper, with affection and with reverence. 

“So that this flag calls upon us daily for service, and the 
more quiet and self-denying the service the greater the glory 
of the flag. We are dedicated to freedom, and that freedom 
means the freedom of the human spirit. All free spirits ought 
to congregate on an occasion like this to do homage to the great- 
ness of America as illustrated by the greatness of her sons, 

“Tt has been a privilege, ladies and gentlemen, to come and 
say these simple words, which I am sure are merely putting 
your thought into language. I thank you for the opportunity 
to lay this little wreath of mine upon these consecrated graves.” 

Commander Gleeson introduced Speaker CLARK, of the House 
of Representatives, saying: 

The President has spoken of the noble men we have in this 
country, he said; not by patent of nobility, but by might of good 
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deeds. I believe the man who I am to introduce to you is such 
a man, one whose patriotism is as pure as crystal, a man who 
has the courage of his convictions at all times and on all occa- 
sions. From my observance of the man he is always to be found 
on the side of the right and truth. He is a man who fights in 
the open, a friend of the soldier, one who has shown that he 
is a man on whom we can count at all times, no matter what per- 
sonal sacrifice it may involve to him. I believe you know who 
I mean without my mentioning his name—CuHamp CLARK, of 
Missouri, the great Speaker of the National House.” 

The Speaker said: 

“Truly does Emerson say. We live in a new and exceptional 
age. America is another word for opportunity. Our entire his- 
tory appears like a last effort of divine Providence in behalf of 
the human race.’ Those words of the great Concord philosopher 
were fitly spoken and are like apples of gold in pictures of 
silver. 

“I shall always consider it among the greatest blessings of 
my life that when I was a student at Kentucky University one 
of my teachers was Prof. Joseph Desha Pickett, a Virginia 
gentleman of the old school, who could have given pointers to 
Lord Chesterfield in politeness and made him turn green with 
envy. When a young man Prof. Pickett toured Europe. He was 
much in company with an English duchess. She was so charmed 
with his manners, wit, and learning that when they parted she 
said, ‘ Prof. Pickett, I have been surprised at your extreme grace 
and politeness, remembering that you come from a country 
where they have no queen.’ 

„The courtly Virginian, bowing almost to the ground, said, 
Jour grace, I beg your pardon. You live in a country where 
you have one queen. I live in a country where every woman is 
a queen.’ A finer mot was never uttered. The civilization of 
a country can be accurately measured by the estimation in 
which the women are held. 

“Shortly after the close of the war between the States, Ad- 
miral Farragut made the circle of the globe in his flagship. In 
every civilized country he was received with the honors due a 
hero, which he was. While cruising in the Ægean Sea he sent 
word to the Sultan of Turkey that he desired to call on him to 
pay his respects. The Sultan replied that no foreign battleship 
was permitted to enter the Dardanelles unless commanded by a 
prince of the blood royal. That raised Farragut’s Tennessee 
fighting blood to the boiling point, and he sent this message to 
the Sultan: ‘I have on board my ship 700 American citizens, 
every one of whom is a prince of the blood royal in his own 
land. I am clearing my ship for action, and will call on you im- 
mediately in force.’ Suffice it to say that he had no trouble 
anchoring in the Golden Horn. 

“A few years ago a party of Americans were traveling in the 
Old World. They had with them a boy about 12 years old. In 
the catacombs of Egypt he was weary and fell asleep. A wag, 
thinking to have some fun with the lad, surrounded him with 
the grinning mummies of dead Egyptians and blew a horn in 
imitation of Gabriel’s trumpet. The boy awoke and didn’t 
know where he was. He rubbed his eyes, swung his cap over 
his head, and shouted, ‘Hurrah! It’s resurrection day, and an 
American is the first man up!’ 

“Prof. Pickett, Admiral Farragut, and that boy were genuine 
Americans, fit to be countrymen of George Washington, Thomas 
Jefferson, Alexander Hamilton, and old Ben Franklin. 

“Tt is written ‘Blessed are the peacemakers,’ but after 19 
centuries of Christian endeayor humanity is not sufficiently 
purged of the old Adam to obey the injunction contained in the 
Sermon on the Mount, which runs in this wise, Whosoever shall 
smite thee on the right cheek, turn to him the other also.” On 
the contrary, we are prone to smite the smiter. 

“Despite the positive command of the,Savior, few, even of 
the best of us, ever pray for our enemies. If we do, it is with an 
élastic mental reservation. The day has not yet arrived when 
swords are beaten into plowshares or spears into pruning hooks, 
and, judging from facts which can be neither blinked nor denied, 
that era of perfect peace is out of sight in the distant future. 

“With every nation of Europe supporting armaments of im- 
mense proportions and straining every nerve to augment them 
it can not be truthfully said that the world has attained that 
status foretold in the gospel of the Prince of Peace. The clank 
of the sword is heard and the flash of the bayonet is seen in 
every quarter of the globe. 

“That mythical and intangible thing called ‘the balance of 
power in Europe’ is in as precarious and dangerous condition 
as when Louis XIV and William of Orange contended for the 
mastery at Steinkirk, Namur, and Landen; as when Marlbor- 
ough and bold Eugene conquered at Oudenarde; as when Peter- 
borough scaled the walls of Barcelona. All Europe, from the 


Arctic Ocean to the Straits of Gibraltar, is a veritable powder“ 


magazine, which the pigmy prince of a petty State may explode 
at any moment by striking a single match. Martial fame is as 
strongly coveted to-day as when Absalom, of the beautiful hair, 
rode forth to battle, and when Richard, of the lion’s heart, 
fought to wrest the tomb of the Redeemer from the hands of the 
Saracen unbelievers. If history is to be believed, war has been 
the most important occupation of man since Cain slew Abel and 
since Tubal Cain first worked in a blacksmith shop. The cor- 
poration of captains, from Nimrod to Gen. Wood, occupy more 
space in the annals of mankind than do all the statesmen, 
philosophers, poets, preachers, writers, and artisans that ever 
lived. All history is but one unending story of human butchery. 
All our boasted and multiplied arts of civilization are but prepa- 
rations for the sacrifice of war—the festival of death. 

“Last summer I had a striking illustration of the rapidity 
with which the veterans, both Union and Confederate, are yan- 
ishing from the scene. The House passed a resolution direct- 
ing me as Speaker to appoint a committee of 21 to attend the 
fiftieth anniversary of the Battle of Gettysburg. Thinking that 
it would be in keeping with the eternal fitness of things I con- 
cluded to make up the entire committee of Union and Confed- 
erate soldiers, which I set about doing. To my utter amaze- 
ment I discovered that in the entire membership of 435 there 
were only 9 soldiers of the Civil War—6 who fought under the 
Stars and Bars, 3 who fought under the Stars and Stripes. 
The trio of Union soldiers are Gen. Sherwood, of Ohio; Judge 
Goulden, of New York; and Mr. Kirkpatrick, of Iowa. The 6 
Confederates then in the House were Stedman, of North Caro- 
lina; Taylor and Richardson, of Alabama; Talbott, of Maryland; 
Estopinal, of Louisiana; and Jones, of Virginia. Since then 
Judge Richardson has passed away, and his place has been 
taken by Judge Harris, another Confederate soldier. 

“As the years steal into the centuries Decoration Day is 
gradually growing into Memorial Day—a great national holi- 
day classing with Christmas and the Fourth of July. Most as- 
suredly it is a beautiful, wholesome, and ennobling custom to 
decorate the graves of all American soldiers—both Union and 
Confederate soldiers—of all our wars, and to memorialize their 
valor, their sufferings, and their sacrifices. 

“ President McKinley did a wise, gracious, and patriotic thing 
when he suggested that the Federal Government should care for 
the graves of the Confederate dead at Arlington, and this sug- 
gestion came with double force because he himself was a Union 
soldier of approved capacity and high courage. If the spirits 
of the mighty dead take any interest in the affairs of this 
lower world, William McKinley's soul will be full of joy next 
week when there will be dedicated with fitting ceremonies a 
monument to the Confederate dead as an enduring testimonial 
of the perfect peace and abiding friendship now existing in all 
parts of our beloved country. 

“T speak for the generation which was too young to partici- 
pate in our great Civil War. I was only 11 years old when the 
first gun was fired at Charleston, and now my head is blossom- 
ing like the almond tree. I will tell you how I regard that 
awful struggle and how the generation to which I belong looks 
upon it—as a most heroic chapter in the annals of mankind. 

“Cold must be the heart of that American who is not proud 
to claim as countrymen the flower of the Virginia youth, who 
charged up the slippery slopes of Gettysburg with gallant 
Pickett, or those unconquerable men in blue, who through two 
long and dreadful days rallied around heroic Thomas ‘the 
Rock of Chickamauga.’ 

“Tt was not southern valor or northern valor; it was, thank 
God, American yalor; that valor which caused our revolution- 
ary fathers to throw their gage of battle into the face of the 
son of a hundred kings; that valor which animated Washington 
at Princeton, Brandywine, Monmouth, and Yorktown; that 
valor which upheld his famished men amid the unspeakable 
horrors of Valley Forge; that valor which sustained the sol- 
diers who followed Arnold on that cruel winter’s march through 
the woods of Canada and in the Christmas storming of Quebec, 
where Montgomery fell immortal; that valor which nerved 
Andrew Jackson and his raw militia on the ever glorious Sth 
of January, when they humbled to the very dust the towering 
pride of that mighty monarch upon whose dominions the sun 
never sets, and utterly routed the veterans of the peninsula 
who had snatched from Napoleon’s brow the iron crown of 
Charlemagne; that valor which at Buena Vista, Cherubusco, 
and Chapultepec filled the world with it renown; that valor 
which wrote Davy Crockett's name above Leonidas and made 
the Alamo unother shrine for freedom; that valor which be- 


girts that land as with a wall of fire, forbidding the nations of 


the earth to touch the ark of American liberty lest they die. 
Callous, indeed, must be the man who can not find something 
to admire in the colossal character of Abraham Lincoln or in 
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the splendid career of Robert E. Lee, who deserves to rank with 
the Chevalier Bayard, Sir Philip Sidney, and King Arthur. 

“ The soldiers of the North and the soldiers of the South were 
American freemen all, fighting like heroes for what they con- 
sidered right; as such I honor them and teach my children to 
cherish them. To both alike are applicable the words of 
Kentucky’s soldier poet: 


Their silent tents are spread, 
th soroan round 


“When I look into the faces of my children my heart swells 
with ineffable pride to think that they are citizens of this 
mighty Republic, one and indivisible, not built for a day, but 
for all time, and destined under God to be the dominating 
influence in all the centuries yet to be. 

“How sleep the brave, who sink to rest, 
eee oe 
8 deck their lowed mold 
She there shall dress a sweeter sod 
Than fancy's feet have ever trod. 

By fairy hands their knell ts wrung, 

By forms unseen their 40 is sung, 
Their honor comes, a pilgrim gray. 

To bless the turf that wraps their clay, 
And freedom shall a while repair 

To dwell, a weeping hermit, there.” 

Remarks by Dr. J. K. Gleeson, department commander, in- 
troducing Senator Reen Smoor, of Utah: £ 

“I now have the honor of introducing to you as the orator 
of the day a man who is no stranger to you, a patriotic states- 
man, who by his acts and votes has proven that he is a true 
friend of the veterans and intends that they shall at all times 
be fairly treated, honored, and sustained by the Nation. I pre- 
sent the Hon. Reep Smoor, United States Senator from Utah.“ 

Senator Smoor said: 

“ Mr. President, Commander Gleeson, and ladies and gentlemen, 
there is no place more appropriate for Americans to gather on 
Memorial Day than Arlington, our national cemetery, where 
lovers of liberty are wont to turn their gaze or wend their way— 
Arlington, a sacred spot of ground, made so when dedicated tu 
become the burial ground for thousands of our country's pä- 
triots. They who slumber here bore the cross of civilization 
to its loftiest height and there consecrated it with their untold 
and unknown suffering and in thousands of cases with their 
own lifeblood. My fellow countrymen, it is well that we assem- 
ble here. It is well that we recall the deeds of valor in the 
establishing and preservation of our Nation’s life by the dead 
and the living. It is well for us to meet this day to pay a 
tribute of respect to the memories of our countrymen who laid 
down their lives for us. 

“ Some 46 years ago the Grand Army of the Republic, through 
its commander in chief, instituted the 30th day of May of each 
year as an appropriate time to drape with the Stars and Stripes 
and strew with beautiful and fragrant flowers the graves of 
their comrades who have passed into the great beyond. Thou- 
sands of illustrious names are included in the list of the dead. 
What a beautiful custom and what a joy it is to every tru2 
American on each Memorial Day to gather lovingly about the 
graves of his departed comrades and recite their deeds of valor 
in whispered reverence. Every general who led a victorious 
army is honored this day by us honoring the humblest soldier 
in the ranks who sacrificed his life to preserve our Government. 
Life sacrificed for one's country levels all rank, and to-day 
the dead drummer boy is as great a hero as the highest officer. 
We strew these humble graves with the fresh flowers of a grow- 
ing year, because they are the prettiest symbols that dear 
mother nature affords and as a mark of loyalty and patriotism 
to the cause defended by the departed one. The tomb of the 
military leader and the monument that marks a spot commem- 
orative of the massing of forces—we strew these not less nor yet 
more tenderly. Surrounded as we are with the graves of the 
known and unknown patriots, let us, out of full hearts, continue 
to sing our anthems to their undying praise: 


“Go to their graves, O, Columbia fair— 
Go to their graves and scatter there 
Sweet flow'rets of a thousand hues— 
Flow'rets that bloom in the matin dews; 
Scatter them, scatter them deep— 
Scatter them o'er where heroes sleep. 


“Go to the hills where the laurel grows— 
Where soft winds sigh, where the tempest blows. 
Gather the choicest gifts of God 
That spring from the rich and rugged sod; 
Scatter them, scatter them deep— 

Seatter them o'er where heroes sleep. 


“Go to the tomb where the chieftain lies, 
Where, carved in of heroic days, 
A story is told—of viet'ries won 
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Where the stone lles — name ' — 
* Unknown — unknown in the sight of God? 
He knoweth who sleeps beneath the sod. 


“Twas a mother’s boy—a brave loving lad, 
Who knew no save his nation’s good; 
him in sacred embrace, 
Nor time, nor storms shall his Ke efface. 
Entwine ‘round the tomb and the fowly grave 
Blossoms of beauty for the true and brave, 
Scatter them—-scatter them 
Scatter them o'er where heroes sleep. 


“Sons and daughters of the veterans, Americans, lovers of 
liberty, never cease strewing their graves with forget-me-nots 
and roses and sweet violets, but far more important let us 
dedicate our lives to honoring, defending, and, if necessary, 
sacrificing our lives for the honor of our flag and country. 

“The veterans of the Civil War left us a reunited country, 
united forever, I believe; they left us the priceless heritage of 
their patriotism and self-sacrifice, and by their actions during 
the war and following the war taught us lessons it would be 
well for us to apply in civil life. During the war they demon- 
strated a lofty idealism, and following the war sound practical 
sense, both of which are essential to a nation’s success. Our 
veteran dead have all died in the same stern performance of a 
duty that right and liberty demanded of them. Men’s patriot- 
ism, their very souls, were tried during the dark, heartrending, 
and bloody days of the sixties. It was your right to choose, 
and how proud we are of you that you chose the path of honor 
and all the hardships which fall to the lot of a soldier. Every 
one of you knew that your decision meant poor food, scant 
rations, the trench, the lone camp fire, and the storm of bullets 
from a fearless and worthy foe. The time had arrived in your 
minds when the American Union must be saved. This was done 
with a consciousness that liberty was not a mere name, and 
past history had taught the lesson that it often required the 
life blood of men to establish and maintain A free country. 
Officers of every rank, privates at every call, defended Columbia 
in her darkest hour of need. Fellow countrymen, they are our 
friends, and shall be so during this life and the life to come. 
I believe God held this land in the hollow of His hand, reserving 
it for centuries from discovery, until a dispensation arrived 
when liberty and freedom could be established. Without the as- 
sistance of an overruling Providence, the thirteen American colo- 
nies, struggling for independence, would have failed. Our reyo- 
lution was the outcry of a freedom-loving people against usurpa- 
tion and tyranny. It has always appeared strange to me that in 
the past the greatest advances made in securing personal lib- 
erty for man have come through the destructive and inhuman 
channel of war. We have never had a war, nor will we ever 
have one, without examples of heroism and loyalty. Washing- 
ton crossing the Delaware, cutting his way through floating ice, 
and surprising the Hessian hosts at their Christmas revel; Paul 
Rerere's historical ride from Charlestown; and Ethan Allen, 
with his 80 backwoodsmen, swooping down upon a garrisoned 
fort and taking possession of the English Army ‘in the name 
of the great Jehovah and the Continental Congress,’ are but 
examples, A description of the revolutionary call to arms by 
George Bancroft, the historian, portrays in the following words 
the swiftness and patriotic impulse with which our fathers 
pledged their all to the cause of liberty: 

“ Darkness closed the country and the town, 
no night for sleep. Heralds by swift ——— . 
from hand to band, till village — gee it to village; the sea to the 
backwoods; the plains to the highlands; and it was never suffered to 
droop till it had been borne north and south, and east and west, 
t hout the land. It spread over the bays that receive the Saco 
and t 3 and the St. Johns. Its loud revellle broke the rest 

pers of New Hampshire, and, ringing like bugle notes from 
to peak, overleapt the Green Mountains, swept onward to Mon- 
real, and descended the ocean river, till the responses were echoed 
from the cliffs of Quebec. The hills along the Hudson told one to 
another the tale. As the summons hurried to the south, it was one 
day at New York; in one more at Philadelphia; the next it lighted 
a watch fire at Baltimore; thence it waked an answer at Annapolis, 
Crossing the Potomac near Mount Vernon, it was sent forward without 
a halt to Williamsburg. It traversed the dismal swamp to Nansemon 
along the route of the first sopan to North Carolina, It mo' 
onward and still onward through mdless forests of pines to Newbern 
and to Wilmington. ‘For God's sake, forward it by night and by 
day,’ wrote Cornelius Harnett, by the express which sped for Bruns- 
wick. Patriots of South Carolina caught up its tones at the border 
and dispatched it to Charleston, and through moss-clad live oaks and 

Imettos still farther to the south, till it resounded among the New 

land settlements the Savannah. The Biue Ridge took up 
the voice and made it from one end to the other of the Valley 
of Virginia. The Alleghenies p oe their barriers, ‘that the loud 
call’ might pass through to the rdy riflemen on the Holston. Ever 
renewing its strength, powerful enough even to create a Commonweal 
it breathed its insp word to the first settlers of Kentucky, so t 
hunters who made their halt in the matchless valley of the Elkhorn 


commemorated the 19th of April by making their encampment Lexin; 
ton. With one impulse, the Colonies sprang to arms; with one spirit, 
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they pledged themselyes to each other ‘to be ready for the 
event.’ With one heart, the continent cried: ‘ Liberty or death. 


“The sorrows, suffering, death, and patriotism of our 
Revolutionary forefathers; the desolation and destruction that 
occurred during that justifiable war, are too well known by all 
for me to take the time to recite them to you. But from these 
sacrifices made by the soldiers of our country the American 
Union was born. Scarcely three-quarters of a century had 
passed following the birth of the Union before it became neces- 
sary for our Government to resort to war to save us that self- 
same Union. The same spirit of patriotism that was manifested 
in the War of the Revolution was shown in the Civil War, the 
most dreadful of all wars. 

“ Soldiers of the Civil War listen to the word picture of Col. 
Ingersoll in his ‘ Vision of War,’ and see if it does not take you 
back 50 years or more and describe your experience at the 
first call and during the dark days of that mighty struggie: 


“The past rises before mc like a dream. Again we are in the great 
struggle for national life. We hear the sounds of preparation, the 
music of boisterous drums, the silver voices of heroic bugles. We see 
thousands of assemblages and hear the appeals of orators. We see 
the pale cheeks of women and the fushed faces of men; and in those 
assemblages we see ali the dead whose dust we have covered with 
flowers. We lose sight of them no more. We are with them when 
they enlist in the great army of freedom. We see them pest with those 
they love. Some are walking for the last time in quiet, woody places 
with the maidens they adore. We hear the whispe ngs and the sweet 
vows of eternal love as they lingeringly part forever. Others are bending 
over cradles, kissing babes that are asleep. Some are receiving the 
blessings of old men. Some are parting with mothers who hold them 
and press them to their hearts again and — and say nothing 
Kisses and tears, tears and kisses, divine mingling of agony and joy. 
And some are talking with wives and endeavoring with brave wor 
spoken in the old tones to drive from their hearts the awful fear. 

e see them part. We see the wife standing In the door with the 
babe in her arms—standing in the sunlight, sobbing. At the turn in 
the road a hand waves—she answers by holding high in her loving 
arms the child. He is gone, and forever. 

“We see them all as they march proudly away under the flaunting 
flags, keeping time to the grand, wild music of war, marching down the 
streets of the t cities, through the towns, and across the prairies, 
down to the fielde of glory, to do and to die for the eternal right. 

“A vision of the future arises: 

“T see our country filled with happy homes, with firesides of content, 
foremost of all the carth. 

“I see a world where thrones have crumbled and kings are dust. 
The aristocracy of idleness has 3 from the earth. 4 $ 

“y gee a world without a slave. Man at last is free. Nature's 
science been enslaved. Lightning and light, wind en 
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forces have by 
wave, frost and flame, and all the secret subtle powers of ea 
air are the tireless tollers for the human race. 
. “I see a world at ce, adorned with every form of art, with 
music's myriad voices thrilled, while lips are rich with words of love 
and fruth; a world in which no exile sighs, no prisoner monrns: 3 
world on which the gibbet's shadow does not fall; a world where labor 
reaps it full reward, where work and truth go hand in hand, where 
the poor girl trying to win bread with the needle—the needle that bas 
been called ‘the asp for the breast of the poor’—is not driven to the 
desperate choice of crime or death. of suicide or shame. 
“T see a world without the beggar’s outstretched palm, the miser's 
heartless, stony stare, the piteous wail of want, the ivid lips of lies, 
the cruel eyes of scorn. ` 
“T see a race without disease of flesh or brain, shapely and fair; 
the married harmony of form and function, and. as look, life 
lenghtens. joy deepens, love canopies the earth; and over all in the 
great dome shines the eternal star of human hope. 


“In all we say about the soldier, let us not forget the part 
taken and willingly assumed by the American women in time 
of war. What shall we say of the wives and the mothers who 
gave their husbands and their sons for their country? No 
woman who has not passed through this terrible ordeal can de- 
scribe or measure the sacrifice our women made or the horrors 
and hardships and sorrows they endured. What say you of the 
loving sisters who gave their brothers, yes, and their lovers, too? 
Were not all these patriots? Yes; patient, waiting, sorrowful, 
suffering patriots without the stimulus of the excitement of war. 

“Tt was decreed that secession was not to be. The South was 
a part of the Union which forms but one Nation, and to break 
up that Union was rebellion. The armies of Lincoln were com- 
pelled to forge new bonds, bearing them onward and onward, 
until at last they should reach around a solid union of States, 
binding all into one Nation, firm and indestructible forever. But 
ob, the cost! the cost! Only those who saw and suffered can 
ever know. You of the North and you of the South who heard 
the trumpet calls, who gathered around the watch fires. who 
suffered the tortures of imprisonment, who tramped and fought 
and bled, you were permitted to know. You can never forget 
the bloody battle fields of that war. You can never forget the 
victories and defeats; the hope and despair that came to our 
armies as the engagements progressed. Well has it been said: 
What anchors of hope’ were pounded anew at Donelson! In 
what a forge and what a heat’ was Shiloh. And what of An- 
tietam? ‘She stood trembling and dripping with a horror of 
blood.’ And Fredericksbirg! What message could she give? 
Her fire-swept fields, red vith gore, were lost to fame. What 
anvils rang, what hammers beat’ against the battlements at 
Vicksburg until victory came and the Mississippi flowed un- 


vexed to the sea! And Gettysburg, great in her day of glory! 
Gettysburg—the high tribunal of the Civil War; God was there. 

He was sifting out th. hearts of men before his judgment seat.’ 
Oh. Gettysburg! Against thy brave heights rebellion surged and 
broke in bloody foam, sank back, and faded from liberty’s soil 
forever. And then from the mountain tops of Lookout and 
Kenesaw there came a trumpet peal sayi.g, Come, come —we 
have unlocked the gateway; let us go onward, fighting onward 
in triumph to the end. The Wilderness and Cold Harbor! How 
soon will the world forget the holocausts of those fields? How 
the helpless were devoured amid the furies of the fiery storm. 
How liberty shrieked, spare us God of Mercy! Spare us! We 
need no more such costly teaching. But at last a power greater 
than man’s power, stronger than bone and sinew and flesh and 
blood—a power mightier than vengeful hands struggling to tear 
freedom's flag in twain—such a power intervened. It was the 
power of Almighty God. 

“The history of our country from the time the first gun 
was fired on Fort Sumter, in April, 1861, to the close of the 
war in 1865 unfolds one long story of sorrow, suffering, and 
death. But the very life of our Union was at stake and de- 
manded suffering and death. Nothing less than the peril of 
our Union would have justified the slaughter and sacrifices. 
Many good men and good women surrounded with peace and 
plenty seldom stop and think at what terrible cost of precious 
life and property we now enjoy them. 

“To-day America—North, South, East, and West—stands as a 
unit against foreign invasion, free from fear of internal dis- 
ruption, secure in the inalienable right of life, liberty, and the 
pursuit of happiness. To-day every American honors and loves 
Old Glory. To-day the citizens of the South would respond as 
quickly to a call to defend the honor of our country as the citi- 
zens of the North. After the close of the war the sympathetic, 
humane, and pacific policy adopted by the Government toward 
our defeated brothers of the South did much to bury old issues 
and revive Revolutionary patriotism for our common country. 

“Remember, my countrymen, great men are not the creators 
of great events; but great events develop great men. Had there 
been no Revolutionary War there would have been no immortal 
Washington, the father of our country. If there had been no 
Civil War, there would have been no Lincoln, the savior of our 
Union, nor would there have been a Lee, the pride and idol of 
the South. The Confederacy was richly endowed with patriots. 
Mistaken and disastrous as we believe the Confederate cause to 
have been, yet who can doubt the sincerity of soldiers who 
fought so valiantly as the southerners? Every Confederate sol- 
dier here tu-dar offered his life for a cause he deemed just and 
right, and to me you were patriots for that cause. You thought 
you were right. The boys in blue knew they were. Time has 
proven that division was not what God intended for these 
United States, and as I locked into the faces of the Confederate 
soldiers at Gettysburg, just 50 years after that bloody battle 
occurred, and as I look into your faces to-day, I do not believe 
if it were left to the soldiers of the South to-day they would 
have it other than it is. To-day the glorious emblem of liberty, 
the guarantor of personal freedom, the Stars and Stripes, floats 
over the graves of the forgiven patriots who wore the gray as 
well as those of the valiant soldiers who wore the blue. 

„By the flow of the inland river, 
Whence the fleets of iron have fled. 
Where the blades of the ve grass quiver 
Asleep in the ranks of the dead; 
Under the sod and the dew, 
Waiting the judgment day: 
Under the one the blue, 
Under the other the gray. 

“No soldier who was big enough, unselfish enough, patriotic 
enough to offer his life for his country will be small enough not 
to forget and forgive. Soldiers of Lincoln, you were right in 
your loyalty to the Union. But none of you will deny that the 
soldiers of the Confederacy were as loyal to their cause as were 
you to yours, and they were brave and worthy foes. In saying 
this I do it with the avowed intention of complimenting the 
valor, heroism, and patriotism of the soldiers of both armies. 
Let us thank God this day for a reunited country. As an evi- 
dence of that unity I have but to call your attention and the 
attention of the world to the fact that five days from to-day 
will take place the unveiling of the Confederate Monument, 
erected in honor of the Confederate dead on the sacred soil of 
Arlington. The corner stone of this monument was laid by a 
Republican President of the United States. How fitting it is 
that the veterans of the North and the veterans of the South 
should participate in the exercises the same as they are doing 
on this our National Memorial Day, = 

“Not many days since there were brought home the bodies of 
our men at arms slain at the taking of Vera Cruz. The entire 
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Nation mourned the noble dead. To maintain the Nation's 
honor these men died, and to-day a million men, if necessary, 
are ready to finish the task which they began. These men gave 
their lives that brutal murders of American citizens and bloody 
anarchy should cease, and that our flag should be respected in 
the Republic to the south of us. We find the same spirit of 
patriotism, the same loyalty to country, at Vera Cruz to-day as 
has been manifested by the defenders of our flag in every call 
for national defense. We do honor to ourselves in honoring this 
day the men who died at Vera Cruz. The Vera Cruz * invasion z 
has proven to the world, as did our War with Spain, that this 
country is the United States of America, filled with brave, 
generous, patriotic, and God-fearing citizens. If conditions 
develop in Mexico requiring our Army to enter the capital city 
of that unhappy and distracted Republic, if we should become 
involved in real war with all factions or any faction in Mexico, 
there will be no brothers arrayed against brothers, no Americans 
against Americans. It will be a united America seeking to 
enforce respect for the ordinary obligations of civilization. 
There will be but one sentiment in the hearts of all our people; 
there will be but one uniform and but one flag. Wrongs must 
be righted before our restraining hand can be withdrawn. 

“War is a terrible thing, and should be shunned and avoided 
as far as possible. But when the Nation's honor is involved, 
when our liberty is threatened, when humanity demands it, war, 
in my opinion, is justifiable. The time will come when Chris- 
tianity, civilization, and man’s humanity to man will have ad- 
vanced mankind to a point where war will be unnecessary. 
That day has not arrived as yet, but let us all hope and work 
for its early arrival. 

“Mere praise of the Nation's heroes availeth nothing. The 
memory of their valor, their heroism, their sacrifices should 
lead us to noble thoughts and action, and the lessons taught in 
their death should never be forgotten. They are lessons of 
duty. No American is absolved from the duty of guarding our 
country’s good name, of obeying her laws. 

„There is no need of asking the members of the Grand Army 
of the Republic what our flag stands for, but to the younger 
generations and our newly adopted citizens it would be well 
to remind them on this national day that the 13 stripes and 
the 48 stars stand for more than the cities and villages of the 
Nation: more than a territory 2.700 miles wide and 1,600 miles 
long; not only 100,000,000 of free, happy, prosperous people; 
not merely the work of Washington, Hamilton, Jefferson, Lin- 
coln, Webster, Grant, and Clay. All these we have when we 
gaze upon the Stars and Stripes. But we have more than these. 
When we look at our flag we feel its living presence in our very 
souls. We feel that it is a perfect representation of liberty, 
regenerated and protected by law, the symbol of the power and 
majesty of the mightiest nation on earth. The flag represents 
all that is best and wisest in human government. It represents 
many of the sublime teachings of the Savior; It represents re- 
ligions liberty and freedom of speech. Not only does the flag 
represent all these, but every other true principle of representa- 
tive government. 

“Tt is our duty, individually and collectively, to educate each 
succeeding generation to the necessity of unbounded patriotism, 
in order that our country may continue to be free, that the 
Stars and Stripes shall continue to be the emblem of liberty. 
and our flag respected in every land and on every sea. Mr. 
Commander. I said our flag. In so saying I mean it in its broad- 
est sense, as brond as the lines indicate in the following descrip- 
tion by W. D. Nesbit: 

“Your fiag and our flag, 
And how it floats to-day 


O'er your land and my land, 
And half the world away. 


“Blood red and rose red, 
Tts stri forever gleam; 
Snow white and sonl white, 
The good forefather’s dream. 


“Sky bine and true blue, 
th stars that heam aright; 
A gloried guidon of the day. 
A shelter through the night, 


“Yonr flag and my flag— 
Oh. how much ft holds! 
Your beart and my heart 
Secure within its folds. 


“Your heart and my heart 
Beat quicker at the sight; 
Sunkissed and wind tossed, 
The red and bite and white. 


“The one ! The at 1 
The . me ham you 
Glorified, all else beside. 
Tne red and white and blue.” 


Why Congress Should Take the Profit Out of War and 
Preparation for War. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CLYDE H. TAVENNER, 


OF ILLINOIS, 


In toe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuesday, May 12, 1914. 

Mr. TAVENNER. Mr. Speaker, ere long Congress is going to 
take the profit out of war and preparation for war. When the 
people learn of the outrageous manner in which the powder, 
armor, and ammunition trusts have overcharged and cheated 
Uncle Sam they will insist that the Government manufacture 
its own munitions of war. 

I have devoted the greater part of the last year investigating 
and studying this subject, and I desire to take the responsi- 
bility of placing in the Rrconbd some of the information and 
views I have gathered, to the end that the same may be pre- 
served for the possible use of other Members when the matter 
again comes up for discussion and that my year's hard work in 
pursuing the subject will not have been wholly in vain. 

During consideration of both the Army and Navy bills I did 
all within my power to have these measures provide for a 
policy of Government manufacture of all munitions of war. The 
manner in which the War Department has been overcharged 
for its munitions and the wisdom of complete Government manu- 
facture of articles used by the Army was set out in great detail 
in my remarks, which will be found in the proceedings of the 
House of Representatives on February 27, 1914, when the Army 
bill was under consideration. 

On April 18, when the naval bill was up, I introduced an 
amendment providing for an extension of the plant of the 
Bureau of Ordnance of the Navy Department, so that the Gov- 
ernment might manufacture armor plate. In years preceding 
amendments had been offered to the naval bill providing for the 
construction of an armor plant, and they had been ruled out of 
order on the ground the amendments involved new legislation. 
My reason for providing in my amendment simply for the ex- 
tension of a plant already in existence was the hope that a point 
of order would not lie against it, because of the fact the amend- 
ment did not provide for an entirely new thing but simply for 
the extension of a plant already in existence. A point of order 
was raised, however, and the amendment was stricken out. 

On May 7, while the same bill was under consideration, I 
offered a second amendment, to be tacked on at the end of the 
following paragraph of the bill: 

Increase of the Navy; armor and armament: Toward the armor and 
armament for vessels ofore herein authorized, to be available 
until expended, $14,877,500. 

This second amendment read as follows: 

Provided, That the Secretary of the Na is hereby authorized to 

re by contract armor of the best qual for any or all vessels 
eretofore or herein provided for, provided such contracts can be made 
at a 22 which, In his judgment, is reasonable and Sotano: but in 
case is unable to make contracts for armor under the above condi- 
tions, he is hereby authorized and directed to procure a site for and to 
erect thereon a factory for the manufacture of armor and gun forgings; 
and the sum of $4.000.000 is bereby appropriated toward the on 
of said factory and the purchase of a site therefor. 

This amendment is practically a duplicate of a provision 
contained in the naval appropriation bill of 1900; and the mere 
fact that that bill carried this provision resulted in the Govern- 
ment saving millions of dollars in the cost of armor plate. The 
Secretary of the Navy was able to say to the three firms having 
a monopoly of the manufacture of armor in this country that 
if they were not willing to sell armor to the Government at a 
fair and reasonable price he was authorized by law to go ahead 
and manufacture his own armor. Let us see whether the inser- 
tion of the amendment I have just offered proved of value in 
the naval bill of 1900. 

Back in 1893 the Government was paying an average of $65S 
a ton for armor. Some time later Senator TILLMAN, of South 
Carolina, started in to fight the high price and to oppose the 
armor ring, and he forced the Armor Trust gradually to reduce 
its price until, in 1900, he got the price down to $413 a ton. 

Then the naval appropriation bill of 1900 was amended to 
carry the provision I have just alluded to, which provided that 
if the Secretary of the Navy was unable to obtain a square deal 
from the Armor Trust, he was authorized and directed to build 
a Government armor plant. 

What was the »esult? The three concerns manufacturing 
armor, rather than have Unele Sam build a plant, gradually 
reduced their prices from $413 in 1900 to $345 in 1906, which 
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meant a saving of millions of dollars to the Government. Such 
was the result of the insertion in the naval bill of 1900 of the 
provision that I presented. Without spending a dollar for a 
plant or doing anything further than simply providing that the 
Secretary of the Navy was authorized to build a plant if he 
could not obtain fair treatment from the trust, the Government 
saved millions. 

But when Congress failed to continue the provision in the 
naval bill it gradually lost its moral effect upon the armor ring, 
and the price of armor plate to the Government was steadily 
rer from $345 a ton in 1906 to $454 a ton at the present 

me, 

If this Congress will replace this amendment in the naval bill, 
I predict it will save every penny of $1,000,000 a year, even if 
the Government never further considers the advisability of a 
Government plant. 

If the Government builds an armor plant and a padlock is 
placed on its doors as soon as it is completed, and it is never 
used. it will, in the opinion of Secretary of the Navy Josephus 
Daniels, pay for itself simply by enabling the Secretary to 
obtain a square deal from the armor manufacturers. 

This bill carries an appropriation of $14,877,500 for armor 
and armament alone. If the Government had its own armor 
and gun-forging plant I believe I am well within the bounds of 
conservatism when I say that 30 per cent of this sum, or, in 
round numbers, $4,000,000, could be saved to the taxpayers. Is 
$4,000,000 a year on armor and armament alone worth the say- 
ing? I, for one, believe it is. 5 
But my second amendment, like the first, went the way that 
all amendments go that threaten the profits of that gigantic 
trust which has a monopoly on preparation for war in this 
country, and which draws down annually a very large slice of 
the $250,000,000 appropriated each year for the maintenance of 
ue Army and Navy in time of peace. It went out on a point of 
order. 


AN OLD STORY, 


For 18 years there has been on foot a movement for a Gov- 
ernment armor plant. Time after time amendments have been 
offered to the naval appropriation bill providing for such a 
plant, and time after time points of order have been raised by 
gentlemen who do not desire the Government to manufacture 
armor, and the amendments have been stricken out. The re- 
sult has been that year after year the armor ring has been per- 
mitted to go on drawing down the fat Government contracts 
which have rewarded them with millions and millions of dol- 
lars of extortionate profits. 

My purpose in this effort to have the Government manufac- 
ture all its munitions of war, including battleships, is not 
merely to save to the Government the amount of these extor- 
tionate profits, but to take the profit out of war and prepara- 

tion for war. 

Those who advocate this policy are not so much concerned 
whether we build one battleship a year or two battleships a 
year, so long as the Government does the manufacturing, be- 
cause then for every dollar Congress appropriates for battle- 
ships the Government will receive a dollar’s worth of battle- 
ship; but now no one knows how much it receives for its dollar. 
Many gentlemen want a large number of battleships simply in 
order that private manufacturers may make huge profits in 
building them. When the Government manufactures all muni- 
tions of war we will be able to decide upon the number of 
battleships needed on the merits of that question. Then the 
amounts to be carried in the Army and Navy bills will not be 
dictated by the greed of the Armor, Powder, and Shipbuilding 
Trusts, but by the needs of the country from a strictly military 
viewpoint. 

We do not know to a penny the extent to which the Govern- 
ment is being overcharged, but we do know that Mr. Carnegie, 
who was one of the first to go into the armor-plate business, 
boasts of having made millionaires out of 43 men, and he is 
now going through life giving his millions away, right and 
left, and death is going to overtake him with untold millions 
still on his hands. So there must be huge profits in the armor- 
plate business, and now that the Government has generously 
permitted a considerable colony of steel manufacturers to lay 
up sufficient millions to keep the wolf from their doors through 
the remainder of their days, as a reward for their thrift and 
genius and hard work, Congress should, instead of creating a 
fresh colony of steel magnates at the expense of the people. 
seriously begin to think of saying some of these millions to the 
taxpayers. 

Complete Government manufacture of munitions of war will 
mean that the Government itself will save-millions annually, 
because of its demonstrated ability to manufacture cheaper than 


outside manufacturers, and that the workmen who actually do 
the work will receive better wages for 8-hour workdays than 
the employes of the outside manufacturers receive for 9 and 10 
and, in some instances, 12 hour workdays. 

When all profit is taken out of war, but not until then, we 
may expect relief from the systematic agitation now being car- 
ried on by the Navy League and other friends of the armor 
ring, the ammunition ring, and the Shipbuilding Trust, for an 
ever and ever increased amount of armament, which agitation 
is especially systematic and pronounced about the time the 
Army and Navy bills are before Congress each year. 

WHAT AND WHO THE ARMOR RING IS. 

In using the term “armor ring” I do so advisedly. The ex- 
pression is no mere figure of speech. The armor ring is not a 
part of invisible government, because we can definitely locate 
it and place our finger upon it. This ring has overcharged the 
Government, gouged the Government by selling it inferior prod- 
ucts, and two of the three firms comprising the ring have prac- 
tically admitted that they have conspired to prevent the Gov- 
09 from receiving the benefit of honest competitive bid - 

ng. : 

By the term “armor ring” is meant Bethlehem Steel Co., 
Carnegie Steel Co., and the Midvale Steel Co. Up to June 26, 
1913, these three concerns had drawn down $77,103,483.55 worth 
of armor contracts alone, divided as follows: Bethlehem, 
$34,215,112.58 ; Carnegie, $30,844,153.56; Midvale, $12.044.217.41. 
Since these figures were compiled the ring has received addi- 
tional contracts amounting to $8,089,764.45, making a total of 
$85,193,248. Nor is this all by any means They have also 
drawn down millions and millions of dollars’ worth of addi- 
tional and equally fat contracts for guns, ammunitions, and so 
forth, from the Navy Department, and they have also done the 
great bulk of the contract work for the Army, receiving all the 
way from 20 to 60 per cent more than the same work could 
have been manufactured for in the Government arsenals, 

It is still contended by some that these three concerns are 
intensely patriotic, and that rather than save millions of dol- 
lars annually to the people by manufacturing its own muni- 
tions of war the Government should continue to give this band 
of patriots contracts at excessive prices in time of peace in 
order that we may depend upon their patriotic cooperation in 
time of war, But when war with Spain was imminent these 
three concerns got together and issued an ultimatum to the 
Government that they would not manufacture a single piece of 
armor plate unless the Government would agree to pay them 
$100 a ton more than the price that had been determined upon 
by Congress after investigation as a fair price. 

But the intense patriotism of the armor ring did not prevent 
it from selling armor to Russia in 1894 for $249 a ton, while it 
was charging the United States $616 a ton. 

NO INTENTION TO QUESTION MOTIVES OF MEMBERS WHO DISAGREE. 

I do not wish to be understood as desiring in the slightest 
degree to impugn the motives of any member of the Committee 
on Nayal Affairs. If I or any other Member of the House 
should for one moment attempt to do so, such action would be 
so absurd it would make the speaker ridiculous. I have only 
the highest personal regard for the able chairman of the com- 
mittee, who is fully as conscientious and patriotic as I or any 
other Member of the House. yet I can not agree with him in his 
policy of opposing Government manufacture of munitions of war. 
I am aware that the gentleman stated on one occasion that if he 
was satisfied the Government could save money by manufac- 
turing its own armor plate he would be in favor of such an en- 
terprise. But I submit that if he is not satisfied on this point 
after the abundance of testimony and information that has 
been collected by two investigating committees and two Secre- 
taries of the Navy, which investigations have been going on 
for 20 years; and last, but not least, by the statement of 
the present Democratic Secretary of the Navy, as made in his 
last annual report, that— 

The Government can achieve a saving by the erection of a 10,000- 
ton-a-year plant of $2,061,369. par annum, after deducting 4 per cent 
as interest on the. money in erection and installation of plant 
and $3,048,462 a year on the basis of a Government plant capable of 
producing 20,000 tons a year— 
if the gentleman is not satisfied after this array of uncontra- 
dictable findings by men who have made careful and accurate 
investigation of the subject, then I respectfully submit there 
is some excuse for the apprehension that he may never be 
satisfied as long as he remains chairman of the great Naval 
Affairs Committee. 

ONLY THOSE WHO FAVOR THE PRIVATE MANUFACTURE OF WAR MUNITIONS 
ARB PATRIOTIC ! 

The chairman of the Naval Affairs Committee not only insists 

upon a big Navy but he insists that this big Navy be built by 
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private contractors. It is the latter part of his policy that I 
particularly disagree with. 

The question has been raised as to the patriotism of those 
who insist upon the Government manufacture of all munitions 
of war, including battleships. I can not see how it can be con- 
tended that it is any more patriotic to advocate two battleships 
to be built by private contractors, with huge profits to the 
builders, than it is to advocate two battleships to be constructed 
by the Government, which policy means that for every dollar 
expended for battleships we will get a dollar's worth of battle- 
ship, and that the men who actually do the work of building 
the ships will receive higher wages and work under far better 
conditions than if the contracts are given to the Shipbuilding 
Trust. 

The big Navy to be built by private contractors’ policy will 
meet with the approval of the armor ring, the ammunition ring, 
and the Shipbuilding Trust. It will also be eminently satis- 
factory to the Navy League of the United States, which or- 
ganization has from the first been an adjunct of the house of 
Morgan, and is constantly agitating a larger and larger Navy, 
but, mind you, not a larger Navy to be built at the lowest possi- 
ble cost with a Government armor plant and in Government 
shipyards, but a larger Navy to be built by the armor ring, the 
ammunition ring, and the Shipbuilding Trust. 


“ BIG NAVY” AGITATION A BUSINESS PROPOSITION WITH THE NAVY LEAGUE. 


Ever since I have been a Member of Congress I have been 
receiving literature from this “big navy” lobby, and finally I 
determined to call the attention of its officers to the fact that 
their pleas for a larger Navy are tainted, and will continue to be 
tainted until they advocate the Government manufacture of all 
munitions of war. On January 16 last I addressed a letter to 
Mr. A. H. Dadmun, the secretary of the league, in which, among 
other things, I said: 


I beg to acknowledge receipt of your letter of the 13th instant, 
together with inclosures as to why a powerful Navy is needed. 

Anang that you are in good faith in this agitation and really 
desire the largest possible Navy for patriotic reasons, I am going to 
take the liberty of suggesting to you that if you will ingugurate a move- 
ment for the Government manufacture of all munitions of war, includi 
all battleshi your campaign will strike a much more responsive cho 
with both Members of Congress and the people. 

In other words, if the Government is to do all of the manufacturing 
of munitions of war, including battleships, the point can not then be 
successfully raised that the agitation is for the benefit of the armor 
ring, the ammunition ring, and the Shipbuilding Trust. 

But if you do not advocate the Government manufacture of all muni- 
tions of war, including battleships, you can not successfully deny that 
you are carrying on a propaganda which means millions and millions of 
dollars of extortionate profits to the above-mentioned interests. 


I hardly expect Members to fall out of their seats in amaze- 
ment when I report that the Navy League has not accepted my 
suggestion. Should the Government adopt the policy of manu- 
facturing all its munitions of war, I predict that the Navy 
League would not only lock the doors of its elegantly appointed 
suite in the National Capital, but that the same rich patriots 
who are now clamoring for a bigger and bigger Navy, in the 
certain knowledge that if their agitation is successful they will 
draw down contracts worth millions, will be the loudest in their 
protestations against an annual war expenditure of $250,000,000 
in time of peace. 


MANY PROMINENT PATRIOTS IDENTIFIED WITH THE NAVY LEAGUE, 


I desire now to present some information as to who is behind 
the Navy League: 


Mr. J. Pierpont Morgan was until his death one of the directors, and 
intensely interested in the league's work, to which he was a liberal 
contributor. Mr. Herbert L. Satterlee, general counsel for the league, is 
a son-in-law and heir of Mr. Morgan. 

Gen. Horace Porter is president of the league. He was for many 
years an officer of the Pullman Co., which is a Morgan corporation. 

Mr. Charles G. Glover is treasurer of the league. He is president of 
the Riggs National Bank, which is closer to Wall Street than any other 
bank in Washington. 

Col. Robert L. Thompson is chairman of the executive committee of 
the league. He is an eminent financier of New York, whose great in- 
terests generally coincide with the colossal undertakings of the Morgan 

oup. He is also the head—being chairman of the board—of the 

nternational Nickel Co., and holds the honorable post of president of 
the New York Metal Exchange. 

Mr. J. Frederick Pams is director of the league. He is a New York 
society and yachting man, a friend of Mr. Morgan, and a member of 
Mr. Morgan’s yacht club. 

Mr. George von L. Meyer is a director of the league. Mr. Meyer 
was Secretary of the Navy in the Taft administration and on Ma 3 
signed the remarkable contract for the Pennsylrania’s armor that has 
been the subject for unpleasant comment in Congress and elsewhere. 
He is a considerable s older in the New Haven Railroad, which is 
a Morgan concern, and is also a director in the Amosk Manufactur- 
ing Co., at Manchester, N. H., and has on the board as associates 
Mr. F. C. e, who helped Mr. Morgan to incorporate the Boston 
Railroad Holding Co., by which the New Haven was enabled to hold 
the Boston & Maine in spite of certain provisions of the Massachusetts 
law. Mr. Dumne is also a director of the Fore River Shipbuilding Co., 
which is on friendly terms with the Morgan group and affiliated with 
United States Steel. 
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With a board of directors containing all of these wise and experienced 
men that are on terms of friendship with our Seatest captains of in- 
du our defenseless condition may be believed to be in safe hands 
and the activities of the Navy League to be unremitting. - 


ILLUSTRATIONS OF HOW GOVERNMENT IS OVERCHARGED. 

The extent to which the armor, ammunition, and powder 
trusts have been overcharging the Government is almost un- 
believable. There has seldom been honest competitive bidding 
between the manufacturers, Secretary of the Navy Daniels 
discovered this condition as soon as he entered office, and as a 
result of his activity in getting new independent bidders to enter 
the field he has saved the Government more than $2,000,000 
and has been in office little more than a year. 

Here are two sample illustrations out of a multitude which 
could be cited showing what happens under real competitive 
bidding. 

Realizing the Government was being overcharged for turbine 
rotary drums the Secretary invited an English firm to submit a 
bid for the drums to be installed in the new battleship, No. 39, 
now building in the New York Navy Yard. The Midvale Steel 
Co. and the Bethlehem Steel Co., two of the three concerns com- 
posing the armor ring, bid $160,272 and $169,568, respectively, 
while- the English firm, acting for the Cyclops Steel & Iron 
Works, of Sheffield, England, offered to furnish the drums for 
$57,436, a saving to the Government over the lowest bid of the 
armor ring of $102,836. 

Then, recently the Secretary awarded a contract for building 
100 torpedo flasks, including heads. There was competition; 
new contractors entered the field previously monopolized by the 
ring, and the Secretary of the Navy was able to purchase 100 
flasks for $58,246, which under former conditions would haye 
cost $115,075. 

The bids of the Bethlehem Steel Co. and the Midvale Steel 
Co. under honest competitive bidding showed a reduction of 44 
per cent as compared with bids for similar forgings submitted 
by these companies only four months previous. 

RECOMMENDATION OF SECRETARY DANIELS IGNORED, 


The chairman of the Naval Affairs Committee praises the 
present Secretary of the Navy, Josephus Daniels, as one of the 
greatest Secretaries of the Navy that we have ever had. This 
praise is justly merited, and therefore it is especially regrettable 
that the Naval Affairs Committee did not cooperate with and 
carry out the recommendations of the Secretary of the Navy, 
who asked for appropriations to make possible the Government 
manufacture of munitions of war, to the end that the Govern- 
ment might escape the necessity of paying excessive prices to 
the armor ring, the ammunition ring, and the powder and ship- 
building trusts. By not following out the recommendations of 
the Secretary of the Navy the committee left the Government at 
the mercy of these private manufacturers, just as it has been 
for a quarter of a century: 

Here is the policy recommended by the Secretary of the Navy 
as contained in his annual report, which the committee ignored: 
ARMOR, GUNS, AND POWDER SHOULD BE MADE BY THE DEPARTMENT, 

The time has come when the department should be freed from exces- 
sive prices charged by private manufacturers of armor plate, guns and 
gun forgings, powder, torpedoes, and other supplies and munitions. Most 
of those necessarles for the Navy are made by a very few manufactur- 
ers, and the prices charged are so much too high that I earnestly recom- 
mend that 3 be made for an armor-plate factory and an 
increase in the gun factory, the powder factory, and the to o works, 
The ability to make part of the powder used has effected some reduc- 
tion, but the department is forced to buy too large a quantity from the 
Powder Trust at an exorbitant price. It has been demonstrated that 
the department can save money oy making its powder, guns, and tor- 
pedoes. It is not open to doubt that it can save larger sums when it 
can make its own armor plate and gun forgings. 


EVIDENCE THAT SECRETARY DANIELS IS NOT DOMINATED BY ARMOR RING. 
I desire particularly to call attention to the strong arguments 
of Secretary of the Navy Daniels in support of his recommenda- 
tion for a Government armor plant, as set forth in his annual 
report dated December 1, 1913: 
IMPORTANCE OF ARMOR-PLATE FACTORY. 

I desire to recommend the passage at the earliest moment of a suffi- 
cient appropriation to begin the construction of a Government armor 
plant to relieve a situation which, in my estimation, is intolerable and 
at total variance with the principle of economy in spending Govern- 
ment money. It is not my intention to enlarge here upon the eco- 
nomic reasons that prompt me to make this recommendation, as I 
have already gone into them at length in a letter to the Senate in 

mse to a uest for information. It is sufficient to mention here 
that only three firms in this country can manufacture armor plate, and 
that these firms have put in bids for armor plate seldom varying over a 
few dollars, and in many instances being identical to a cent. Asked 
for reasons as to the uniformity of these bids, two of the firms replied 

that as the contract would be divided amongst them anyway, 
the only effect of competitive bids would be to reduce the profits made 
by all of the three firms. 
The department has made every effort to secure real competition 
and reasonable Pit even to the extent of withholding awards until 
the necessity of building battleship No. 39 made it imperative that 
action be After long negotiations the best efforts of the d — 
ment resulted in securing a saving of $111,875, by new “ competitive” 
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bids, a purely nominal competition, inasmuch as the successfol bidder 
proposes to divide up the work with his rivals. This saving, while well 
worth the time it took to secure it, is after all 

with the total cost of the 


With the desire to be just, the Secretary offered to transmit to Con- 
gress any figures these companies cared to submit to show that their 
prices were reasonable, but they have refused to present the absolutely 
8 to the Secretary unless he would agree to it as 
confidential, which, of course. means that be would not allow Congress 
to analyze the figures. Confidential information about public expendi- 

was not desired and was not accepted. It is ent that with- 
out an armor plant of its own the Government in time of war or im- 
nding war would be entirely at the mercy of these three manufac- 
rers and obliged to pay practically whatever price they asked. His- 
tory does not warrant an assumption that the patriotism of these 
companies would prove superior to their desire for profits, inasmuch 
as during the time that the war with Spain was imminent these com- 
panies refused to accept the price fixed by Congress after investigation 
and declined to manufacture any armor until they got 
price of $100 a ton more than that which Con-ress had 
eens on. In this connection it is well to note that the love of 
coun m 


possesssed by t companies did not prevent them - 
g armor to Russia, as reported to Congress, in 1894 at $249 n 
ton, while tbey were cba 


are 


from $504 to $440 a 
of battleshin No. 39. 
I am convinced from the rep to me 
—_ carefully over the subject that we can make 
han we now buy it, and 
the erection of a Government plant is amply justified. Ry manufac- 
turing armor plate in its own plant the Government will be able to 
keen for its own use any improvements in the manufacture or com- 
tion of its armor 
said in armor, 
in the manufacture 


by experts 


in favor 
of a Governme: overlooked. for instance, 
by Japan. which has erected its own armor-making plant and sur- 
rounded it with such 


This ts not an argument 8 to 


has resulted in agitation aA 
Government plant for that country, which will probably be brought 
about in the next few Tan: 

As mentioned in my letter to the Senate, taking the highest estimate 
which has been submitted to me by the experts of Bureau of Ord- 
nance as the probable total cost price of Government-made armor, the 
Government can achieve a saving by the erection of a 10.000-ton-a-year 
plan of $1,061,260 


per annum after deducting 4 per cent as interest 
on the money used 


in erection and installation of plant. and 83.048.483 
a year on the hasis of a Government plant 32 of producing 20,000 
tons a year, If these figures are correct. as I believe them to be, and 
as Congress can easily ascertain for itself, I do not see how it is possi- 
ble for Congress to justify to the people a refusal to erect a Government 
plant, nor how it can answer the charge that will invariably be bronght 
up—that the same mysterious Providence which saved this profitable 
business to the steel companies three times in the past. even after 
money for a Government plant had actually been appropriated. is not 
still at work exercising its beneficent protection over these lusty speci- 
mens of Infant industries, who are even now under Government invest!- 
gation as violators of the antitrust law. 


ARMOR RING REMAINS SNUGLY IN THE SADDLE. 


Instead of providing for an appropriation for an armor plant, 
which would have rescued the taxpayers from the tender mer- 
cies of the armor ring, the committee brought in the following 
provision, which leaves the Government at the mercy of the 
ring and does not in any manner change the conditions ‘now 
existing. This program will be eminently satisfactory to the 
armor ring: 


also an 


buildin: 
nery, for each, and the annual ard — 


mach 3 accessories 
tenance of each, and the estimated cost of the finished product. 


The action of the committee in thus providing only for an 
investigation, of which there have been several in the past, 


instead of providing for an armor factory as recommended by 
the Secretary of the Navy, is worth from $3,000,000 to $5,000,000 
a year to the armor ring. 

VERY THOROUGH INVESTIGATION IN 1890-97, 


I would favor enthusiastically the provision in the pending 
bill providing for an investigation of the cost of armor but for 
the fact that numerous investigations have been made in the 
past, and this provision for an unnecessary additional investi- 
gation impresses me as being merely a dodge to sidetrack an 
appropriation in this Congress for an armor plant, as recom- 
mended by the Secretary of the Navy. 

The insertion of this provision instead of a paragraph carry- 
ing an appropriation for a plant means that the movement for 
an armor factory is set back to the point it reached 19 years 
ago. 

On December 31, 1895, the Senate passed a resolution direct- 
ing the Committee on Naval Affairs to “inquire whether the 
prices paid or agreed to be paid for armor for vessels of the 
Navy have been fair and reasonable,” and “whether any legis- 
lation is necessary to further promote the manufacture and 
chenpen the price of armor.” The committee also had before 
them the bill (S. 1700) to provide for the erection of an armor- 
plate factory in the city of Washington, D. C. 

This committee, with.the assistance and cooperation of the 
then Secretary of the Navy, H. A. Herbert. made a most thor- 
ough and scientific investigation of the whole subject. 

The report and hearings of this investigation of the cost of 
armor makes a volume of 464 pages. 

The conclusions ef the committee. briefly, were as follows: 


‘That a Government armor factory ‘could be erected for the sum of 
$1,500,000, and that it is expedient to establish such a ‘factory in case the 
armor manufacturers decline to accept such prices for armor as may 
be fixed by law, 

The committee was of the opinion that a fair average price 
for armor was between $300 and $400. 

The committee arrived at this conclusion as follows: 


Cost of labor and material per ton... $168 
ARG tor  xzeberging . 1 
180 
Add for maintenance of plant. 30 
210 
Thirty-three and one-third per cent profit: 70 
280 
% ̃˙ i. ̃ ͤ . ]%¾ͤ— TE Dao) 
Making the price for armor .. ͤ v —— 900 


The committee prepared this table after Secretary of the 
Navy Herbert had submitted one in which he had estimated 
that $400 was the outside price which the Government ought 
to pay for armor. 

Secretary Herbert's estimate was as follows: 


The Secretary takes as the cost of labor and material in double- 
forged, harveyized, nickel-steel armor the sum o 
He assumes that the plant costing $1,500,000 would need $150,000 
per year for maintaining 1 or $50 per ton upon 3,000 tons of 


armor, and adds to the p —— east 50 
Making — — + + =~ +. 246 
. 
Arte rr. Cn 
He then adds for profit 50 per cen 125 
„rr H SR TSE ee ree Se A «3 
And then adds for nickel to be furnished hereafter by the con- 
P11 enn ESS —. EELS Wale (SWEET 
Mak: eS ES Pet SUP Sd NCIS St hee a 295 
Or. a round numbers — . | 


In arriving at the figures used in the table both the commit- 
tee and Secretary Herbert had accepted the figures submitted 
by the armor manufacturers themselves as to the cost of their 
plants, and so forth, although the armor concerns refused to 
permit the Government to have access to their books to sub- 
stantiate their figures. 

Read now, 18 years after the testimony was taken, the hear- 
ings contain some rich humor. 

Practically, taking the manufacturers’ own figures as to the 
cost per ton of manufacturing armor, the Secretary allowed 50 
per cent and the committee 33 per cent as profit, Independent 
of the 50 per cent for profit, the Secretary allowed 10 per cent 
of the value of the plant for maintenance. 


I estimated— 

Said Secretary Herbert while testifying before the com- 
from in which I have obtained in Europe and eleewhere that 
either Carnegie or Bethiehem 


the puot could now be re uced for 
about 51.500.000, but im order to on the safe side I ve allowed 
them maintenance upon $2,000,000 ($500,000 margin), and 10 per cent 
instead of 5 per cent. allow. them maintenance at that rate, 
I have allowed them also a profit of 50 per cent, and for that sum it 
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does seem to me they ought to be able to manufacture the armor the 
Government needs. 

In addition to all this, Charles M. Schwab, then general man- 
ager of the Carnegie Steel Co., appeared before the committee 
and demanded an additional 10 per cent, producing, when read 
to-day, some of the richest humor contained in the entire hear- 
ing 


He argued that in addition to the liberal allowance for main- 
tenance, depreciation, interest on original investment, interest 
on working capital, and all conceivable as well as inconceivable 
overhead charges, his company should be allowed another 10 per 
cent for “loss by abandonment of plant when Navy shall have 
been completed.” He argued that the Navy would probably 
be “completed” at the end of 10 years, and then the plant 
would be entirely valueless, ready to be consigned to the scrap 
heap. He thought the Government ought to be willing to pay 
for the plant, in addition to the profit on manufacture. The 
committee was at first inclined to think this logic was satis- 
factory. 

But at this point Secretary Herbert recovered his equilibrium, 
according to the hearings, and blocked further gratuities to the 
Oarnegie Co. 


The Government bas, according to my estimates— 
Testified the Secretary 


paid for the plant, and they have the plant now, if these calculations 
are correct, and there is a large balance over. 


Seventeen years have passed since the time it was anticipated 
that the Navy would be “completed” in ten years; and where 
we were using only 6,000 tons of armor a year then, we are 
using 16,000 tons now. Up to that time we had used a total of 
only 18,952 tons of armor, while up to the present day we have 
used a total of 85.193 tons. At the time of this investigation 
we had expended, in all, only $11,776,670 for armor, while up 
to the present time we have spent a total of $85,193,248; and 
the bill now under consideration carries an additional sum of 
$14,877,500 for armor and armament, and the Navy is not yet 
“completed.” 

The first thing the investigation developed was that various 
naval officers, both active and retired, were in the employ of 
the armor concerns. The most deeply involved of all was the 
then Chief of Ordnance of the Navy himself, Commander Wil- 
liam M. Folger, who was shown to have been in the employ- 
ment of several concerns doing business with the Government. 
This official finally resigned from the Navy to enter the em- 
ployment of the Harvey Steel Co., receiving therefor salary at 
the rate of $5.000 per year and $20,000 worth of stock in the 
Harvey Steel Co., which arrangement was made before his res- 
ignation but, it was shown, not until after he had made bar- 
gains with the Harvey Co., as an official of the Government, 
worth large sums to the steel concern. 

It developed at the hearings that whenever a naval officer 
found an opportunity to go into the employment of a private 
manufacturer it was the custom of the department to grant 
him a leave of absence for two or three years at what was 
known as “ waiting orders pay,” which amounted to $2,300 per 
annum, and which was two-thirds of full pay. While receiving 
$2,300 from the Government the officer would be receiving a 
considerably larger sum from private manufacturers having 
dealings with the Government. It developed that one officer 
who resigned from Government service and went into the em- 
ployment of the Carnegie Steel Co.—Lieut. Stone—for a while 
had a desk in the office of the Bureau of Ordnance at the Navy 
Department, acting as the agent of the Carnegie Co. even after 
he had severed his official connection with the Government. 

In its report the committee strongly condemned this sort of 
thing, and declared that another widespread evil just as bad 
was the custom of the department in permitting naval officers 
to become financially interested in patent processes used by the 
Government. In its report the committee said: 

The committee had no hesitancy in reaching the conclusion that the 
above custom was a bad one and should be discontinued under all ordi- 
nary conditions; and especially that the employment of naval officers by 
contractors having large dealings with the Government should be per- 
emptorily prohibited by law. 

No man can well serve two masters, and if contractors having large 
dealings with a department of the Government can take into their em- 
ployment, with no limit as to compensation, officials of that department, 
and through them learn the secrets and the purposes of the department, 
and, moreover, insidiously influence its action, great 3 nar result 
to the public service. The fundamental principle upon which all legiti- 
mate business is transacted—that each side shall be represented solely 
by persons wholly devoted to its own interests—is viciously violated by 
a custom which allows one side to take into its pecuniary employment 
a representative of the other side. 

An effort was made in the debate to draw a distinction between ofri- 
eers on the active list and officers on the re list. The committee 
deny that any well-founded distinction exists which ought to influence 


fae decision of the question. Retired officers of the Navy remain officers 
all intents and purposes, with an important exception. Section 1462 


of the Revised Statutes provides that “no officer on the retired list of 
the Navy shall be employed on active duty except in time of war.” 

But notwithstanding this statute exempts retired officers.from all 
obligation to render — 65 service for the liberal retired pay which they 
receive for life, amounting usually to three-fourths of their active duty 

ay, yet they remain a part of the Navy of the United States, available 
n any emergency of war. They are entitled to wear their uniforms on 
zublie occasions and are allowed free access to every bureau of the 
avy Department, on the theory that they are still ready to serve the 
interests of the Government by fidelity, sound advice, and an earnest 
spirit of devotion to paoue duty. It is quite enough to allow such ofi- 
cers to enter into ordinary private employment for compensation. To 
permit them to take sides against the Government and to enter into the 
employ of contractors having dealings with the Government reaching to 
millions of dollars will certainly, if the custom continues, become most 
pernicious and injurious to the public interests. Proclaim that such 
officers may be so employed by repealing the clause which has now be- 
come a law, and a bold and wealthy contractor, willing to spend enough 
money to take into his 8 a sufficient number of naval officers on 
the active and retired list, would be able 9 gd to weaken the 
department in its dealings with such contractor and to put the Govern- 
ment at his mercy in making bargains, which would be substantial! 
entered into with the representatives of one side alone conducting all 
the negotiations. 


SECRETARY HERBERT’S REPORT JUSTIFIES APPROPRIATION FOR PLANT. 

We now come to the report of Secretary of the Navy Herhert, 
made January 5, 1897, after many months of careful investiga- 
tion, during which the Secretary personally visited several 
European countries. The Secretary also had the assistance of 
a board of naval officers. From his report the following is 
quoted : 

The ipsa | called together a board composed of Lieuts. Karl 
Rohver, Kossuth Niles, and A. A. Ackerman, two of whom had been 
inspectors of armor at the Bethlehem Co.'s Iron Works; the other, 
Lieut. Ackerman, had been connected with the manufacture and use 
of steel In its different forms for a number of years, during which time 
he had spent several months at both the Bethlehem and Carnegie works. 
These gentlemen made an exhaustive report upon the cost of labor and 
material entering into a ton of armor, showing in detail every little 
Item. beginning with the cost of the several ingredients charged in the 
furnace for casting the ingot preparatory to the forging process and 
ending with the work on the finished plate. The result of their calen- 
lations was that the cost of the labor and material in a ton of single- 
forged harveyed nickel steel armor, the Government supplying the 
nickel (nickel at $20 per ton), was $167.30, 

0 s * 0 * 0 0 

Lieut. Commander Rodgers, who had been an inspector at Bethlehem 
Iron Works, was called upon to make an estimate of the cost of manu- 
facturing armor, and his report, based upon observation in the manu- 
facture of armor, makes the cost of labor and material in a ton of 
single-forged harveyed nickel steel armor $178.50. 

© $ a * s . s 2 

The inspector of ordnance at the Carnegie Steel Co., Ensign C. B. 
McVay, was also called upon for an estimate, and his report, though 
made separately without consultation with the other officers, is that the 
E iel material in a ton of single-forged Harvey nickel steel armor 


a a * s * . * 
Average for single forged of above estimate Is 8185.38, and $197.78 
for reforged armor, 


COMPETITION TO ARMOR RING FROWNED UPON BY NAVY DEPARTMENT. 


On March 10, 1897, the Navy Department issued a circular 
calling for bids on 8,000 tons of armor, specifying that no bid 
in excess of $300 per ton, the limit fixed by Congress in the act 
of March, 1897, would be accepted. Although they had fur- 
nished armor to Russia in 1894 at $249 a ton, the Carnegie and 
aa ae companies refused to bid, because of the fixed limit 
0 00. 

When read now as a chapter in the long history of the deal- 
ings between the Armor Trust and the Government, in every 
chapter of which the Government seems to have gotten the 
worst of it, this circular incident has all the earmarks of hay- 
ing been something in the nature of a joke. 

The Carnegie and Bethlehem companies refused to bid, be- 
cause they knew they would get the contracts at a higher price 
than $300 if they simply stood pat and refused to bid. The law 
was so worded as to assure them the business. The act pro- 
vided that the armor must be of “ domestic” manufacture, and 
as these two companies had a monopoly on domestic manufac- 
ture, and as they knew a new plant could not be put up within 
a year or two, and the Government must have the plate before 
that time, it was obvious that all they had to do to obtain their 
price was to refuse to bid, and wait for developments. 

But this circular, harmlessly intended though it appears to 
have been, came within an ace of smashing the Armor Trust. 
The Illinois Steel Co. submitted a proposition to supply the 
8,000 tons of armor at an average price of $300 per ton, condi- 
tioned upon Congress awarding the company a contract for fur- 
nishing the Government its armor for 20 years, at an average 
price of $240 per ton. The proposition was ignored. This is 
the narrowest escape the Armor Trust has ever had. 

Since that time the Government bas bought 161,803 tons of 
armor, paying on an average more than $400 per ton for it. 
Had the Government accepted the $240 per ton proposition of 
the Illinois Steel Co. in 1897 it would by this time have realized 
a saving of more than $25,000,000, and there is no reason to 
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believe the steel company would have gone into bankruptcy, | 5, 1906, passed a resolution directing the Secretary of the Navy 


either. 
THE VARIOUS NAVAL BILLS AND THEIR REFERENCE TO ARMOR. 

As a result of the revelations disclosed by the investigation of 
the Senate Naval Affairs Committee in 1896-97, which showed 
beyond successful contradiction that the armor manufacturers 
had been outrageously gouging Uncle Sam, the naval bill of 
1897 provided that— 
no contract for armor pat shall be made at an average rate to ex- 
eeed $300 per ton of 2,240 pounds. 

The naval bill of - 1898 provided that 
no contract for armor plate shall be made at an average rate to exceed 
$400 per ton of 2,240 pounds. 

The naval bill of 1899 provided that— 
no contracts for the armor for any vessels authorized by this act 
shall be made at an average rate exceeding $300 per ton of 2,240 
pounds, including royalties. 

Then came the act of 1900 containing the provision authoriz- 
ing the Secretary of the Navy to build an armor factory in the 
event he should be unable to obtain a reasonable bid from the 
armor companies. This provision is practically the same as the 
one I offered as an amendment to the pending bill, which has 
been ruled out on a point of order. I shall, however, to keep 
the record clear, quote the provision just as it was enacted into 
law in the naval bill of 1900: 

Provided, That the Secretary of the Navy is hereby authorized to 
procure by contract armor of the best quality for any or all vessels 
above referred to, provided such contracts can be made at a price 
which in his judgment ts reasonable and table; but in case is 
unable to make contracts for armor under above conditions, he is 
hereby authorized and directed to procure a site for and to erect 
thereon a factory for tbe manufacture of armor, and the sum of 
$4,000,000 is hereby appropriated toward the erection of said factory. 


BUT THE ARMOR FACTORY HAS NEVER BEEN BUILT, 


The armor factory was not built, and I can find no one now 
connected with the Government who is familiar with the rea- 
sons why it was not built, 

The naval bills of 1901, 1902, 1903, and 1904 not only were 
silent on the subject of an armor plant, but in the acts of these 
years all limitation was removed from the price the Secretary 
might pay for armor. The acts were so worded as to throw 
everything to the Bethlehem, Carnegie, and Midvale Cos., be- 
cause, although the Secretary was not limited as to the price 
he might pay, he was limited to “domestic” manufactured 
armor, and the three firms, comprising the armor ring, enjoyed 
a complete monopoly of the manufacture of armor in this 
country. Each year, following the investigation, the paragraph 
carrying the appropriation for armor contained fewer words, 
but each succeeding year it carried more millions for armor, and 
was worded as the “ring” would have preferred to have it 
written, had its interests been consulted in the matter. For 
instance, the paragraph relating to armor in the naval bill of 
1904 was very brief, as follows: 


Armor and armament: Toward the armament and armor of domestic 
manufacture for the vessels authorized, $12,000,000, 


It was brief, but it did the business for the ring. “ Domestic” 
manufacture, no armor plant, no limitations as to price, smooth 
sailing. 

But by 1905 the demand for an armor plant to rescue the Gov- 
ernment from the tender mercies of the Armor Trust again 
became hot. Some kind of action seemed necessary, so the 
committee Increased the appropriation for armor by $6,000,000, 
and declared for another investigation, as follows: 

Armor and armament: Toward the armament and armor of domestic 
manufacture for vessele autho $18,000,000 ; And provided further, 
That the Secretary of the Navy shall cause a thorough inquiry to be 


made as to the cost of armor plate and of armor plant, the report of 
which shall be made to — z 


ATTEMPT IS MADE TO SIDETRACK THIS INVESTIGATION. 


Although the naval bill directing the Secretary of the Navy 
to make “a thorough inquiry” as to the “cost of armor plate 
and armor plant” was approved and became a law on March 
8, 1905, the matter was pigeonhol:d at the Navy Department 
by officials in charge, who evidently felt friendly inclined to the 
armor ring and did not desire an investigation. 

For more than a year nothing was done. Forced by con- 
gressional activity, the first step toward an investigation was 
taken on May 11, 1906. when Acting Secretary of the Navy 
Newberry issued an order appointing a board of experts, com- 
posed of Kossuth Niles, captain, United States Navy; Walter 
McLean, commander, United States Navy; and Edward Simpson, 

, lieutenant commander, United States Navy; to proceed with the 
investigation. The action of the Navy Department in attempt- 
ing to sidetrack the investigation duly ordered by law amounted 
to a public scandal. The House of Representatives, on June 


to report as to what action had been taken in response to the 
specific direction of Congress of more than a year previous. 

The matter was never satisfactorily explained. Secretary of 
the Navy Charles J. Bonaparte, in making his official report, | 
simply stated that the matter had been originally placed in the 
hands of the preceding Secretary of the Navy, Paul Morton, 
and that “for reasons of which the department is not informed, 
no further steps were taken in the premises,” and that “the 
subject seems then to have escaped attention.” 

This incident was distinctly armoresque. With only one or 
two exceptions, the Secretaries of the Navy have been very 
friendly to the armor concerns. One Secretary of the Navy 
B. F. Tracy. 1889-1893—made contracts with the Carnegie Co. 
and the Harvey Steel Co. worth large sums to them, and was | 
criticized for not having properly protected the interests of the 
Government in his transactions with these two armor con- 
cerns. After his term as Secretary of the Navy expired, he 
became counsel for both companies; but a close scrutiny of his 
dealings with the Harvey and Carnegie companies while he was 
Secretary of the Navy develops grave doubts as to whether his 
legal services to the Carnegie and Harvey companies could have 
been one-half as valuable to these concerns as his official acts 
as Secretary of the Navy had been. 


INVESTIGATION OF 1906 WAS VERY THOROUGH. 


With the 43-page report of the investigation of 1906 in exist- 
ence, there is no excuse for another investigation, as provided 
for in the pending naval bill, except for the purpose to delay 
or prevent the construction of a Government armor plant. 
Although the investigators of 1906 took pains in making their 
report to eulogize the armor companies, and although their 
policy throughout their calculations as to the cost of an armor 
plant and the cost of armor plate seems to have been to resolve 
all doubts in favor of the ring. yet they appear to have covered 
every conceivable step in the manufacture of armor, and have, 
worked out their estimates in the most minute detail. It is 
doubtful if the Government could obtain much additional infor- 
mation, so far as the various elements of cost in the manufac- 
ture of a ton of armor plate are concerned, if it was to authorize 
a dozen investigations. 

COST OF ARMOR PLANT. 
Rare to the cost of an armor plant, the report, on page 31, 
es: 


Ot the estimates submitted by the in ‘ors of ordnance, one gives 
without detall 83.500.000 as a conservative cost of an armor plant of 


about 10.000 tons yearly 2 
A second estimate, given in considerable detail, places the cost of a 
similar plant at $3,875,000, 
The report of the armor factory board estimates the cost of its pro- 
plant—6.000 tons capacity—at 83.747.912. * ‘This board 


kurs that the total cost of an armor plant, as estimated upon by the 
armor factory board, should, to-day, be, in round numbers, $3,750,000. 


ESTIMATES AS TO COST OF ARMOR PLATE. 


After resolving all doubts and uncertainties on the side of the 
manufacturers, the investigating board of 1906 reported that 
the production cost of class A armor is $244.27 per ton, and of 
class B armor $221.76 per ton. This figure is about $3 per ton 
less than the average estimates of the four naval investigators 
of 1896. The fact that two boards, the one of 1896 and the one 
of 1906, came to almost the same conclusions after having spent 
months investigating the matter, would appear to add weight 
to the findings of each. Each investigation in a general way 
proved the estimates of the other. 

In addition to reporting on the “ production cost” per ton 
of armor. both boards also reported estimates as to “ full cost.“ 
The “ production cost” is equivalent to what may be accepted 
as the cost in a Government plant, while the “full cost” is 
the production cost with such items as taxes, insurance, and 
profits added, which a private manufacturer would be required 
to figure on, but nearly all of which would not properly be, 
chargeable to any estimate as to the cost of manufacture in a 
Government plant. The Government would not have to pay 
interest, taxes, or insurance or figure on profits. In determining 
the “full cost” allowance was made for such items as office 
supplies, telephone service, telegraph and postage charges, 
travel, general expenses, a contingent fund, legal services, ex- 
perimental work and investigations, an accident fund, Lospital 
fund, and even “the periodic replacement of existing equip- 
ment” and the “ possible total abandonment of a private works 
in so special a line as armor-plate manufacture, due to the ces- | 
sation of any demand for its product.“ The board allowed a 
depreciation charge of $43.75 to every ton of armor. Much of 
the administration charge, even in the “ production-cost” esti- 
mate, would be eliminated in a Government plant, because this 
work could be performed by nayal officers, who would receive 
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their salaries from the Government whether their services were 
utilized in an armor plant or not, 

Both the “ production-cost and the full- cost“ estimates are 
based on a plant of only 6,000-ton capacity. AN investigators 
agree that the larger the capacity of a plant the cheaper the 
output. A two-battleship a year program calls for about 
16,000 tons of armor annually. Therefore it is obvious that if 
the Government should build a 10,000 or 15,000 ton plant the 
estimates as to the cost per ton would need to be considerably 
reduced. 

ESTIMATES COST AT $314 PER TON. 

The highest estimate ever given by a Government official, so 
far as I have been able to learn by searching the records, is 
that of Rear Admiral Joseph Strauss, the present Chief of the 
Bureau of Ordnance, who is only lukewarm for a Government 
plant. Testifying before the Naval Affairs Committee on Janu- 
ary 22, 1914, he said: 

VVT 
4 It it worked halt capacity, the . 5 Z as id it the the 


output were 5,000 tons, the estimated cost is 
If we build an 1 late factory with a ca’ y 10.000 to 
14 a ton, and a 


and max it to 50 ae 0 the cos the — FF Is estima’ 
half ca city—tha a ton. 

If we bul da 3.000 ie plant 55 work it to full capacity—that is, 

5:009 tons per annum—the cost is estimate at 8: 

The cost of building 20,000, 10,000, and Coo ton plants are, re- 
spectively, $11,288,431, $8,466,000, and $6,300,000. 

If these figures are correct, and Admiral Strauss is correct in 
his assumption that it is more expensive to manufacture armor 
in a plant of small capacity than in one of a large capacity, and 
that it is much more expensive still to manufacture only a por- 
tion of the capacity of the plant, it can be demonstrated by any 
school boy arithmetician that the armor ring on numerous years 
has manufactured armor for the Government at such low prices 
as to lose millions of dollars. 

For instance, in 1906 the Bethlehem, Carnegie, and Midvale 
Cos. were awarded contracts for 1,824, 1,865, and 3,690 tons 
of armor, respectively, at $345 per ton. If Admiral Strauss’s 
estimates are correct, this armor cost the manufacturers at 
least $394 a ton; and when the armor manufacturers sold their 
product to Russia at $249 a ton they were acting in the ca- 
pacity of philanthropists, if Admiral Strauss is correct. The 
answer is that the estimates of this admiral are excessive; 
either that or the estimates of eight other Government experts 
who have inquired into the subject are too low.“ 

But although Admiral Strauss’s estimates are the highest 
ever given, the Government could save $161.16 per ton with an 
armor plant of 20,000 tons capacity, $136 per ton with a plant 
of 10,000 tons capacity, and $86 per ton with a plant of 5,000 
tons capacity, even though his unusually high estimates are 
correc 


AVERAGE ESTIMATE IS $247.17. 


Here is a table showing the official estimated cost of armor 
by the investigating boards of 1896 and 1906, by various naval 
experts, by former Secretary of the Navy Herbert, and Rear 
Admiral Strauss, Chief of Ordnance: 


PEE E ng adap e- eke 
based on cost in plant of 6,000 tons 

Admiral Strauss, Chief of ATER estimates that in a Gory- 
ernment plant of 20.000 tons capacity armor can be manufac- 
tured at a cost of $279 per ton. This is $31.83 per ton higher 
than the average estimate of nine estimators, who based their 
estimates on plants of 10,000 tons capacity. 


Here is a table which shows the amount the Government 
could have saved if it could have purchased all the armor it 
has used at $279 per ton: 


400.00} 910,400 
413, 42 | 15,369, 400 | 10,372,101 | 4,997, 

408.82 | 7,173, 502 2, 250, 828 
417.28 | 2,194, 040 727,058 
403,03] 3,223,412 1,113, 461 
345.92 | 2,552,382 | 2,058,741 493, 641 
416.90 | 3,919, 400 1,303, 496 
422.29 | 9,463, 767 3,221, 935 
430.58 | 5,801, 508 2,041, 983 
428.26 | 6,573, 612 2,292, 915 
457.50 | 7,204,977 2,802, 901 


2441.42 | 85,193,248 | 54,450,123 | 30,734,125 


1 New company. Average per ton. 
The above total is the tribute levied upon this Government 


and collected from the American taxpayers during the last 25 
years upon the one item of armor plate alone, and which could 


have been saved to the people by the Government manufacturing 
its own armor plate. 
NAVAL BILL 18 REACTIONARY. 


The policy embraced in the naval bill as regards Government 
manufacture of munitions of war is decidedly reactionary as 
compared to the policy embraced in the fortifications bill and 
the Army bill which were passed this session. 

For the first time in the history of the Government the forti- 
fications bill and the Army bill this year require practically com- 
plete Government manufacture of munitions of war, which will 
mean a saving of millions to the Government, because of the 


r 
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fact the Government can manufacture and is manufacturing such 
munitions in the Government arsenals on an average of 35 per 
cert below the prices of the ammunition ring. 

In other words, the Appropriation Committee and the Military 
Affairs Committee have done for the Army what Secretary 
Daniels asked the Congress to do for the Navy; that is to make 
it independent of the greed of the private manufacturers. 

Here is the new provision in the fortifications bill which re- 
quires henceforth the Government manufacture of war muni- 

ons: 

Of each of the sums appropriated by this act, after deducting any 
amounts required to meet obligations authorized in previous acts to be 
entered into by contract, not more than 10 per cent may be used to 
purchase not exceeding 10 per cent in quantity or value of one article 
or material herein appropriated for that can be manufactu at the 
arsenals of the Ordnance Department, except when contract costs are 
less than arsenal manufacturing costs. 

In explanation of this limitation the report accompanying 
the fortifications bill, prepared by Hon. Swadan SHERLEY, of 
Kentucky, said, in part: 

The poreon of this limitation is to uire practically the entire 


matériel for seacoast defense and for the Field Aruhe; together with 
the ammunition for the same, to be manufactured at the arsenals. 


As to the saving that will result from the policy of Govern- 
ment manufacture, the report contained the following : 


In making the ammunition for these guns it has been found that 
the arsenal cost is approximately 39 per cent less than the pu 
cost from private manufacturers. 

The policy of manufacturing practically all the powder needed will, 
as indicated, be continued. Powder for the Army, now manufactured 
at the Picatinny Arsenal, is costing the Government 40 cents per 
pound, whereas a few years ago, prior to the placing of a limitation upon 
the price, the Government was paying for this character of powder 
67 cents a pound and is now paying for such powder for the Navy 
53 cents a pound. 


MILITARY AFFAIRS COMMITTEE DESERVES GREATEST CREDIT. 


Now, as to the Army bill. Let us take the paragraph dealing 
with Field Artillery ammunition for an illustration. In the 
Army bill for 1913 the wording of the act was as follows: 

Ammunition for Field Artillery for Organized Militia: For procuring 
reserve ammunition for field 1 for the Organized Militia of the 
several States, Territories, and the District of Columbia, $500,000. 

The effect of the words “for procuring reserve ammunition” 
was to give the Chief of Ordnance of the Army the privilege of 
either manufacturing the ammunition in the arsenals, or of buy- 
ing it from the ammunition ring at prices of from 20 to 60 per 
cent in excess of the cost of manufacture in the Government 
arsenals. Under this language, large contracts have been 
awarded to the private manufacturers by the Chief of Ord- 
nance, notwithstanding an average saving of 35 per cent to the 
people would have resulted on all work done in the Govern- 
ment arsenals. This wording was therefore satisfactory to the 
ammunition manufacturers. It in fact was worth hundreds 
and hundreds of thousands of dollars to the private manufac- 
„turers. 

But in the Army bill for this year, approved April 27, 1914, 
and framed by the Military Affairs Committee, of which Hon. 
James Hay, of Virginia, is chairman, the wording was so 
changed as to compel Government manufacture of war muni- 
tions, as follows: 

Ammunition for field 8 for Organized Militia: For manufac- 
turing reserve ammunition for field artillery for the Organized Militia 
of the several States, Territories, and the District of Columbia, 
$3,000,000, 

Of course the change will not be satisfactory to the ammuni- 
tion manufacturers who have been grossly overcharging the 
Government, but it will save millions annually to the taxpayers. 

The words “for manufacturing reserve ammunition,” instead 
of “for procuring reserve ammunition,” mean that the appro- 
priation can be lawfully expended only to manufacture this am- 
munition in the Government arsenals, and that the ammunition 
ring is going to lose some contracts that have been exceedingly 
fat. This change in the wording of the Army bill was made in 
the interests of a long overcharged public. The naval bill will 
be searched in vain for a like provision in the interests of the 
taxpayers relative to armor plate. 

GOVERNMENT MANUFACTURE A BIG SUCCESS, 


The question now to be answered is: Were the Appropriation 
and Military Affairs Committees justified in placing a limitation 
on appropriations for ammunition, etc., requiring complete 
Government manufacture? Will this policy result in sufficient 
economies to justify it? What are the facts? Can the Govern- 
ment really manufacture the various articles used in warfare 
and preparation for war cheaper than it can purchase them 

rom outside mnufacturers, or is the supposition that it can 
merely an hallucination in the minds of those demanding that 
the profit be taken out of war? 


Here is the answer to these queries: 

Col. George Montgomery, commandant of Frankford Arsenal, 
Philadelphia, recently compiled a table showing the cost of 
articles now being manufactured at this Government arsenal as 
compared with the lowest prices of the ammunition ring for 
the same articles, 

This table shows that on an order of $1,900,064 worth of 
field-artillery ammunition given to the arsenal instead of out- 
side manufacturers, the Government is saving $979,840, or a 
saving in round numbers of $1,000,000 on a $2,000,000 contract. 

Another table shows that on an order of $800,120 worth of 
artillery ammunition now under manufacture by the private 
manufacturers, the Government is losing $312,214, based on 
what it would cost to have duplicated the order in the Gov- 
ernment arsenals. In other words, practically one-half of the 
entire amount of the order could have been saved had this work 
been done in the Government arsenals. 

Here are a few typical comparisons shown in the report of 
Col. Montgomery that constitute an unanswerable argument 
why the Government should enlarge its arsenals, navy yards, 
and shops and manufacture a larger proportion of its ammuni- 
tion and other munitions of war: 


Saving by 
Article ena m0 
mt man- 
cost ufacture. 
3-inch finished shrapnel case... $1.75 $3.15 $1.40 
3-inch common shrapnel 3.55 5.96 2.41 
Z. inch common 7.94 18, 03 10.08 
Finch common 1 2.39 5.02 2.63 
3. Linch common steel shell 4.81 9.45 4.64 
31-second combination fuses. 2.92 7.21 4.20 


TOTAL ARSENAL COSTS INCLUDE ALL OVERHEAD CHARGES, 


The total arsenal costs include 15 per cent to cover administra- 
tion, depreciation, insurance, and interest on money invested, 
GOVERNMENT MANUFACTURE BENEFITS WORKINGMEN. 


A striking feature of the comparisons of Government cost of 
manufacture as compared to the private contractors’ prices is 
that the Government works its employees but 8 hours a day, 
while the private contractors work their men 9 and 10 hours a 
day. and in some known instances 12 hours a day and 7 days a 
week. Government employees also receive higher wages for the 
shorter day. Nor is that all. Uncle Sam pays his men for 15 
days’ annual leave of absence, for 7 national holidays, and for 
13 Saturday afternoons in the summer time, during which pe- 
riods he receives no labor in return; yet the Government cost 
of manufacture, including an added 15 per cent for depreciation 
and interest, is from 20 to 60 per cent below the prices of the 
ammunition ring. These facts and figures prove beyond suc- 
cessful contradiction that the ammunition ring is making ex- 
tortionate profits out of Uncle Sam. 

ADDITIONAL ARGUMENTS FOR e MANUFACTURE OF WAR MUNE 

Field artillery ammunition is not by any means the only arti- 
cle of warfare that the Goyernment can manufacture and is 
manufacturing at a great saving to the Government. Anyone in 
search of arguments against Government ownership or operation 
will do well to give the various Government arsenals a wide 
berth. 

The Government is manufacturing the service rifles used in 
the Army for about $11, and has never been able to purchase 
them for less than $20. 

The Government is paying private manufacturers $1,708 for a 
8-inch caisson, when it is manufacturing the identical article at 
the Rock Island Arsenal for $1,081, all overhead charges in- 
cluded. 

The Government is paying private manufacturers $3,268 for a 
38-inch gun carriage when it is manufacturing the same thing at 
the Rock Island Arsenal for $2,341. 

Ball cartridges, caliber 30, for the regulation service rifles, 
were made at the Frankford Arsenal in 1912 for $26.95 per 1,000, 
all overhead charges included. For the same cartridge the am- 
munition ring is receiving $38.04. 

When it is considered that the Government appropriates 
millions and millions of dollars for ammunition and supplies of 
this character annually, it becomes obvious that the saving that 
would result from a policy of complete Government manufacture 
of all munitions of war would be something enormous, 

It is worthy of passing mention that the ammunition ring 
and the armor ring are composed of practically the same con- 
cerns which for a good many years have had a strangle hold 
on both Army and Navy. 

There was a time not many years ago when we did not have 
powder and gun factories. We were at the mercy of the Powder 
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Trust for our supplies of ammunition, and we had to get our 
guns from private shops in foreign countries. We established 
these factories, and they have been of great benefit to our 
people. The powder factory has reduced the cost of powder to 
the Government from 80 cents a pound in 1901 to 53 cents per 
pound in 1913. A statement prepared by the Secretary of the 
Navy shows that smokeless powder manufactured at the nayal 
powder factory, at Indianhead, Md., since the date of the com- 
pletion of that plant, has varied from 30 cents to 48 cents per 
pound. Taking into consideration that we use in this one arm 
of the service over 44.000,000 pounds annually, it can be plainly 
seen that the establishment of these factories to manufacture its 
own powder was well worth while. 
ENTER MR. ANDREW CARNEGIE, PATRIOT. 

One of the strongest arguments in favor of a policy of com- 
plete Government manufacture of all munitions of war is that 
such a policy will remove all incentive for the defrauding of 
the Government by private manufacturers. The war trust 
has never hesitated to cheat the Government when it found an 
opportunity to do so, and it has managed to find such oppor- 
tunities. It is probable that the exact extent of the frauds that 
have been perpetrated upon the Government by the war trust 
will never be known, because it has been only by sheer accident 
that such frauds have become public in a few instances. There 
is little doubt but that the Government has paid high prices for 
inferior and “doctored” and defective armor plates, guns, and 
gun forgings in scores of instances without the same being 
detected. 

Any discussion as to armor frauds necessitates the mention of 
one of our prominent millionaires who travels about the country 
posing as a great pntriot—Mr. Andrew Carnegie. 

On January 7, 1911, Mr. Carnegie made a speech before the 
Republican Club in New York City, in which he told how he 
came to go into the armor-plate business. 

I was coaching in Scotland— 

He said— 
when I got a cablegram from Secretary Tracy— 

This is the same Secretary of the Navy Tracy who, after 
leaving the Government service, became the attorney for the 
Carnegie Co.— 
saying in effect, “the President says he understands it to be your duty 
to enter into the manufacture of armor and save the ships from waiting 
on the stocks for want of it.” 

Mr. Carnegie proceeded then to say: 

That telegram settled it, for whenever the public calls on me for any- 
thing I can do, unless J fall dead, it is my glory to respond. 

t is what I did, becanse the President asked me to do it, and if 
the President thinks it is my duty to do anything or to go anywhere 
for my country, I consider it the voice of God, 

Mr. Carnegie went into the armor business as a result of 
listening to the “ voice of God,” but there is a sufficiently large 
amount of ducumentary evidence to indicate that once in the 
armor business, with Uncle Sam as a customer, his hearing 
must have become defective. 


INVESTIGATION REVEALED WHOLESALE FRAUDS, 
There was an extensive investigation in 1894 of the frauds 


perpetrated upon the Government by Mr. Carnegie’s company. 
Representative Henry T. Rainey, of Illinois, one of the best- 


known and most courageous Members of the House, discussed. 


this investigation in a speech delivered in the Sixty-first Con- 
gress. I quote from Mr. Rarney’s remarks: 


In 1894 we had an 8 into the frauds perpetrated upon this 
Government by Mr. Carnegie's company. I can not be 5 With 
unfairness if I simply call attention to those frauds perpetrated by Mr. 
Carnegie's company, which were admitted by his representatives, some 
of whom are now among the 43 Carnegie-made millionaires. The docu- 
ment which contains all this evidence is House of Representatives 
Report No. 1468, Fifty-third Congress, second on. 


FRAUDS PERPETRATED BY MR, CARNEGIE’S COMPANY. 


C. M. Schwab, who was at that time a stockholder in the Carnegie 
Co., and who was the superintendent of the company, and who is now 
the president of the Bethlehem Steel Co., admitted that armor plates 
manufactured by the Carnegie Co. did not receive the “ uniform treat- 
ment reyuired by the contract of the oompany ath the Government. 

Another one of Mr. Carnegie's superintendents, Mr. W. A. Cline, ad- 
mitted that almost invariabiy after the day’s work was over he 
changed the figures so that false reports of the treatment of the plates 
were systematically made to the Government Inspectors. 

1 have so far called attention to the admissions of Mr. Carnegie’s 
executive officers. The testimony, however, of employees was pa - 
larly damaging. T. F. Farley testifed that he had seen blowholes large 
enough for a person to run three fingers in plu by taking cuttings 
from the same plate, which were driven into blowholes with ham- 
mers; he also testified that he himself had run flexible wires into blow- 
holes to the depth of 18 inches. These blowholes were afterwards 
plugged up on the surface. The blowholes might, according to his testi- 
mony, have extended into the plates a mnch greater distance than this. 
‘These blowholes, it a rs from the testimony, follow a sinuous course, 
80 as to make it di Jt to ascertain the extent of them, evén by in- 
serting flexible wires. J. W. Kountz, another employee, testified that he 
had known holes from 4 to 6 inches in diameter plugged in order to 

Government inspectors. 


work accepted upon inspection by the Government 


In — this matter I have kept well within the record and have 
been conservative. I have principally called attention only to the ad- 
missions of fraud brazenly made by Mr. Carnegie's executive officers. 
It is only fair to them to say, however, that the admissions were made 
in the face of overpowering evidence as to the truth of all these 
charges. Many things were proven by the evidence more damaging 
than I have called attention to, which, however, were not admitted by 
Mr. Carnegie's superintendents. 

THESE FRAUDS CONTINUED TO PRESENT TIME. 


The fact of the continuance of these frands is evidenced by the fre- 
uency with which guns explode on our battleships and on land, kill- 
s and maiming men; by the uency with which boilers on our 
sh blow up, with such awful results to human life. 
uns while being tested by other great nations of the world do not 
lode with disastrous results. We do not read in the papers that 
boilers frequently explode on the war vessels of England or Germany 
or any other nation. The very large number of these accidents in our 
own Navy and in tests made by our Army officers leads to the irre- 
sistible conclusion that there are defects in the castings of the guns 
and in the castings for the steel tubes and boilers furnished by our 
steel companies. desire to insert here in my speech a few of the more 
important accidents of this character as recorded in the news items of 
our metropolitan papers. 


DISASTERS CAUSED BY EXPLOSIONS, BURSTING GUNS, FAULTY BREECH 


BLOCKS, ETC, 
1902, February 2. Battleship Kearserge, West Indian waters; gun 
burst, killing 5. 


January 17. Battleship Massachusetts; gun explosion off 
Culebra Islands; 6 killed. 

1903, April 9. Battleship Jowa; explosion of gun; 3 killed, 5 wounded. 
gt tae 13. Battleship Missouri, off Pensacola, Fla.; explosion ; 


32 

1904, December 14. Battleship Massachusetts, at Philadelphia; explo- 
sion in firerooms; 3 killed, 4 scalded. 

1905, July a. Ganboat Bennington, San Diego, Cal. ; boller explosion ; 

ured, 

1906, January 10; Battleship Massachusetts ; explosion ; 9 killed. 
A Ae April Battleship Kearsarge, in Caribbean Sea; explosion; 
wine 1 July 15. Battleship Georgia, Massachusetts Bay; explosion; 6 

1908, June 5. In California waters, cruiser Tennessee; bursting of 
boller tube; 6 killed. 

— To o-boat destroyer Hopkins, California waters; ex- 
led, 5 wounded. 
Cruiser Charleston, in Philippine waters; gun explo- 
breech block: 8 killed, 7 or 8 wounded. 

losion of „Fort Monroe; 12 killed. 
8 . Battles North Dakota; explosion, Hampton 


1910, November 19. Explosion of gun, Indianhead; 4 killed. 

1911, Janoary 13. Cruiser Washington; cylinder head blown out. 
Also about this time 3 similar accidents to vessels in Admiral Schroed- 
er's fleet; no one killed. 

1911, January 17. Battleship Delaware; boilers exploded; 9 killed; 
just outside Hampton Roads. 

Total killed in nine years, 147. 

Total maimed in nine years, 102. 

As a result of the accidents I have enumerated, and there have been 
others, in nine years 147 men have been killed and 102 maimed for life. 
In other words, by these accidents, in nine years of profound peace, we 
have killed or maimed for life more of our men than were killed in 


action In the 
I have original 


1910, July 21. 
1910, September 
; 8 killed. 


ee pam rey ap Pa War. 
In order to show that the frauds continue to this day 
affidavits, made within the last few months up here at Bethlehem. 


WORKMEN TESTIFY HOW GOVERNMENT 18 CHEATED. 


I will insert affidavits of workmen at the Bethlehem plant: 
SouTH BETHLEHEM, PA., April 29, 1910. 

This is to certify that I know there was work done in No. 2 machine 
shop for the United States Government that was not up to specifica- 
tions, I myself bave deceived the inspector many a time. 

On the last lot of 5-inch mounts that were made here a number of 

atches were placed on the brackets, to cover up a mistake in machin- 

. These were put on in such a way so that under ordinary inspec- 
tion they could not be detected. 

I know of a slide for a 12-inch gun that was being machined when a 
blowhole was vered. The yoke was taken off the machine and at 
night the hole was filed up with metal and the yoke put back on the 
machine, the Inspector not 5 the trick. I know of a track 
for a 12-inch turret which, while being machin was found to be 
cracked. 1 closed the eruck by hammering the crack shut and finished 


ma 
Francis J. GILLESPIE. 
COUNTY OF NORTHAMPTON, Staie of Pennsylvania, s8: | 
Francis J. Gillespie, the rap Eat Bg ed duly sworn according to 


law, deposes and says that the forego statement is true and correct 
as he verily believes. 
Sworn subscribed to before me this 29th day of April, 1910. 
[SEAL] JOSEPH H. MCGEE, 


Justice of the Peace. 
My commission expires first Monday in May, 1912. 


SOUTH BETHLEHEM, April 29, 1910. 

In a brief submitted to President Taft on April 6 by the committee 
of striking employees of the Bethlebem Steel Co, we charged that during 
the night, when Government inspectors were not present, workmen 
were co led to treat, patch, and weld inferior work so that work 
could be forced to be accepted by the Government. 

In a letter from Mr. G. v. L. Meyer, Secretary of the Navy, to the 
President, under date of April 21, 1910, of whfcb I have a copy, he 
states that our charge has been investigated. In his letter he states 
that “it appears that no evidence in support of this can be obtained, 
and the rs claim that should defective work be treated in this 
manner it would subsequently be detected on inspection and test, and 
reporte aot t at the Government is fully safeguarded by the daily 
routine Inspection. 

He also states: “In general, it is believed that the character of the 

fully meets the re- 
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quirements of the Government, and throngh the system of in 
now in vogue the interests of the Government are well protected.” 

Regardless of this report, work was treated at night, and men were 
not allowed to tell the i tor, and after the work was treated if 
there was any chance of the inspector being deceived into acéeptin 
the work as being up to cations, it was submitted to him. 
know that on an order of 5-inch sights for the Navy. about three years 
ago, that some of these sights were found out of alignment during the 
company shop test, and that the steel castings were hammered with a 
sledge to bend them so they would line up. The recoil of the guns, 
when these sights were used, must have sprung these castings back to 
their old shape, and thereby made it im ble for our sailors to shoot 
straight. I offer as witnesses Horace esmith and Robert Johnson, 
former employees of No. 4 machine shop. 

During the building of the 12-inch ammunition holsts for the battle- 
ships North Dakota and Delaware a number of buffers, to be used as 
cushions to take the weight off the lower cars, were found to be not 
strong enough. The inspector (J. C. Farrall) refused to accept them 
on the gronna that the springs were not firm enough. The foreman 
(Harry qan) promised to put new springs in. The real trouble was 
that the bore was out of round in the bottom of the castings, and 
when inspector was home to dinner these buffers were taken apart 
and filled with thick vaseline, which stopped up the leak and made it 
appear as though new springs had been put in, and were accepted by 
the inspector. 

I was working as assistant to the inspector, and know this to be a 
fact. On the same job there were several levers welded by electricity 
to fill up dirt holes and were in bad shape, and I put the inspector next 
to it, and was asked by Foreman George Meyer, of the second floor: 
“Who the bell told him that?“ These levers were thrown out by 
Inspector Farrall. At the present time there are under construction 
3 6-inch howitzer gun carriages and twenty-four 6-inch how- 
itzer imbers upon which much inferior work was done, and up to the 
time of strike was hid from the inspector. Parts have been broken in 
flanging and welded with acetylene gas; axles have been machined 
wrong and patched; other parts machined wrong and doctored up to 
make it pass inspection. In fact, the idea in the shop is to make the 
work “appear” as though it is up to specifications. or, in other words, 

t it past the inspector by fair or foul means. I offer as witnesses 

orace Klinesmith. George Stegmair, George Miller, Robert Johnson, 
Ralph Otto. John Wendling. Henry Doyle, and William Everett. Also, 
on shells for the Navy, if the center has been drilled too deep, leavin. 
a hole in the nose of the shell instead of a point, the hole is drill 
deeper and a pointed plug put In. As this was done when inspector 
was home, I am sure it was not allowed by inspector. This shell job 
was kept very secret in shop, and should be thoroughly investigated, as 
there was a large bonus paid for getting these shells out in a certain 
time, which acted as an incentive for the men to deceive the inspector. 
In fact, in No. 4 machine shop the practice of treating inferior work- 
manship was so common that nothing was thought of it. An investiga- 
tion where men could be placed on oath would bring to light a great 
many things which T haven't mentioned. I do not blame the inspectors 
for this, as it would be impossible for an inspector to detect some of 
these operations. When it is known that Mr. Everett, a skilled jeweler, 
is 8 on * of — Ba the pti! of detecting these things 

rdinary in on is apparen 
are sy Sr si Davin WILLIAMS. 


Country OF NORTHAMPTON, State of Pennsylcania, 88: 

Personally appeared before me, a justice of the peace in and for the 
aforesaid count David Williams, who, being duly sworn, deposes and 
says that the foregoing statements are true and correct, as he verily 


jeves. 
Pacer: to before me this 29th day of April, A. D. 1910. 
[SEAL.] Josxpn H. MCGEE, 
Justice of the Peace. 


My commission expires first Monday in May. 1912. 
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Address of Hon. Julius Kahn in the Rotunda of the Capitol, 
Before res Statue of Gen. Ulysses Simpson Grant, May 
31, 1914. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CHARLES F. CURRY, 


OF CALIFORNIA, 
In tHe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Monday, June 1, 1914. 


Mr. CURRY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks and have printed in the Recorp a tribute to 
the veterans of the Civil War, delivered yesterday by my col- 
league, Hon. Junius Kaun, at the memorial services held by 
U. S. Grant Circle, Ladies of the Grand Army of the Republic. 

Mr. Kann said: 

Yesterday a mighty Nation laid aside its mad quest for mate- 
rial aggrandizement and gave-itself up to deeds of pure senti- 
ment. In every city, town. village, and hamlet in the United 
States, loving hearts and gentle hands placed upon the graves 
of our patriot dead beautiful tokens of affection and reverence. 
Even those heroes of the Republic who had been denied by Fate 
interment in its hallowed soil, the sailors and marines who 
found a last resting place beneath the waves of old Ocean, were 
not forgotten. For from our seaboard cities on the. Atlantic 
and the Pacific rafts laden with fragrant flowers were launched 
upon the bosom of the deep so that the outgoing tide might. bear 
them across the depths of waters where many a noble, patriotic 
heart sleeps the sleep that knows no waking. 

It is a beautiful custom—this celebration of decorating the 
graves of the honored dead. It is constantly growing in im- 
pressiveness. It is being observed more generally with the pass- 


ing of every year. The deeds of valor which were performed by 
our soldiers and -sailors who responded to their country’s call 
in its hour of need will always prove an inspiration to the 
youth of the land. It is therefore eminently proper on Decora- 
tion Day and on occasions like this which we are here célé- 
brating that we pause long enough in our fleeting journey 
through life to learn a lesson or draw a moral from the lives 
and deeds of those heroes who have preceded us into the un- 
known land from whose bourne no traveler returns. 

And so, speaking at the base of this superb marble effigy of 
the great hero of the Civil War, in the presence of this devoted 
organization of women, I want to speak frankly of some of the 
thoughts that have occurred to me during the present observ- 
auce of this solemn festival. How beautiful are the blossoms 
we have placed upon the graves of our dead. How sublime 
and soul stirring are the dirges that were played or sung 
in the hundreds of God's acres where fitting exercises were 
held in honor of our departed heroes. What tender words of 
encomium fell from the lips of the eloqnent living in praise of 
those who sleep beneath the sod. How the beautiful sentiments 
chiseled on shafts of granite or marble struck a responsive 
chord in our throbbing hearts. How deeply our emotions were 
touched by all these outward evidences of kindness, of sym- 
pathy, of appreciation. How the tears rolled down our cheeks 
when we thought of some dear friend whose familiar voice is 
now silent, whose well-remembered form is removed from us 
forever. 

Yes; Decoration Day brings its beautiful tributes to the dead. 
But it should do more than that. It should inspire us with a 
determination to act kindlier toward the living. The flowers 
we strew upon the graves of the departed bring no joy to the 
silent hearts that lie cold in death. Have you ever thought how 
happy we could make the living by bestowing nature's fragrant 
blossoms upon those who are unfortunate, depressed, and sore 
of heart? The enlogies spoken in the national cemeteries are 
all unheard by those who are the subject of the inspiring 
orations; but the words of kindness. of fellowship, of affection, 
if spoken of and to the living, conld bring joy, and sunshine, 
and hope, and cheer to many a stricken sonl. It is well to 
remember the dend. But let us not forget onr duty to the liv- 
ing. And especially to those living soldiers and snilors who in 
the years of their youth were ready to sacrifice their lives, if 
need be, upon the altar of a united country, 

Their number is diminishing rapidly. Most of them have 
lived far beyond man’s allotted period of threescore years and 
10. Comparatively few of them have heen able to draw sub- 
stantial prizes in the lottery of life. This is especially true of 
the rank and file. Many of them were mere boys when they 
enlisted. But they had the hearts of men within their breasts. 
They were ready to perform and often did perform the vnlorons 
deeds of bearded men. Their age was not deemed an obstacle 
to the faithful and honest performance of duty to their country. 
Their services were welcomed gladly by a great and grateful 
Government. Some of these, after they had grown to man's 
estate, after they had laid aside the implements of war, after 
they had been honorably discharged from the military service, 
decided to serve their country still in its civil service. Just 
as they had performed their duty faithfully and honestly on 
the tented field, so they performed their duty faithfully and 
honestly in the executive departments of this Government. 

True, they have grown weary and old in that service. Ts 

that a fault? Has old age grown to be a crime? Some men 
clothed with a little brief authority would make it so. But their 
actions will be resented, as they should be, by the citizens of 
this Government. The proverbial ingratitude of Republics must 
not apply to these veterans. The compensation they received 
while in the very heyday of their lives, while in the fullest vigor 
of their faculties, was not a princely fortune. Many of them 
had families to rear. Many of them have not been able to save 
much from their meager compensation for the almost Inevitable 
rainy day. Some of them have been discharged recently from 
the Government service on the ground that they have become 
superannuated. To my mind it is a disgrace to our country 
that they have been thus thrust out, at an advanced age, on the 
very threshold of the grave, to fight anew the battle of life in 
competition with their fellow men. At best. their years will be 
few. Even if they were totally incapacitated, which they are 
not, it would be a fitting recognition of their past services to 
continue them in the public service until they peacefully close 
their eyes in death. 
The few dollars that will be saved as the result of the dis- 
charge of these aged men probably will be squandered in some 
less deserving cause. But how can you assuage the sorrow, the 
grief, the pain, the anguish that must come to these old vet- 
erans when they are told that this great American Common- 
wealth which they helped to save must throw them adrift in 
their declining days in order to make room for younger men? 
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My friends, in all likelihood many of them will have crossed 
over to the silent majority by the time the next Decoration Day. 
shall roll around. Then we will place flowers upon the little 
mounds of earth which cover them. Oh, for the love of our 
country, for the love of humanity, for the love of God Himself, 
let us promptly undo the wrong that has been done them. Let 
us keep them at work so long as they are willing to work. 
Let us make their closing years happy, for once they are gone 
we will no longer have the opportunity to give them peace of 
mind and contentment of spirit. Let us assure them by our 
acts and deeds that we are neither unmindful of nor ungrateful 
for their services to our country in its hours of peril. 

We have met to-day in this historic Rotunda, before this statue 
of Gen. U. S. Grant, to honor his memory and show our grati- 
tude, as citizens of a united country, for the life and char- 
acter of this great American soldier and statesman. Nothing 
that we can say here can enhance his fame. He dwells among 
his country’s immortals, But his life and character also carry 
their lessons and their morals to the great mass of his country- 
men. As a soldier he taught us the value of perseverance, of 
determination, of constant watchfulness, of prompt decision, of 
dauntless courage, of modesty of demeanor, of steadfastness of 
purpose. He taught us, too, the value of magnanimity toward 
a defeated opponent. When on April 9, 1865, he met Gen. Lee 
at Appomattox and announced to the latter that the terms of 
surrender would allow every southern officer to retain his horse, 
side arms, and baggage, and that every private soldier who 
owned a horse would be allowed to take his animal home in order 
that he might begin without delay the work of spring planting, 
the southern leader promptly thanked his conqueror, and as- 
sured him of what a splendid effect this magnanimity would have 
upon those whom the fortunes of war had made the yan- 
quished. Nor did Gen. Grant’s magnanimity toward his former 
foes stop there. He frequently found opportunities to extend a 
helping hand to those who had worn the gray during the four 
long years of internecine strife. Bragg, Mosby, and scores of 
others have told of the goodness of heart of this rugged chieftain. 

But it was at the close of his life that he loomed up giant- 
like, to teach his countrymen how an American citizen can live 
and die. He was never at any period of his life what we would 
call a money-maker. . Prior to the Civil War, and after he had 
resigned from the Regular Army, he had not been oversuccessful 
in business matters. And later, after he had retired from the 
Presidency, he lost his all in the crash of a business house with 
which he had become associated through his sons. Burdened 
with debt and with an insidious disease drinking his life’s blood, 
he commenced to work upon his Memoirs, so that he might be 
able to pay his creditors and leave something to his devoted 
wife to ease her declining years. With dogged determination he 
continued his literary labors until the completed manuscript was 
placed in the hands of his publishers. Shortly thereafter he died 
at Mount McGregor in the State of New York. 

A united country spontaneously recognized his splendid qual- 
ities of head and heart. With the hand of death upon him none 
named him but to praise, though while living at times his life 
had been embittered by the virulent attacks of political oppo- 
nents, These attacks transcended the level of fair, honest 
criticism. The muckrakers of his day and generation did not 
hesitate to endeavor to bespatter his fame and to besmirch his 
go- name. Perhaps much of this abuse that was heaped upon 
him was due to his devotion to those whom he considered his 
friends. His loyalty to the latter was proverbial. That some of 
these friends, in their endeavors to build np their own fortunes, 
took advantage of the greatness of heart of this splendid soldier 
and statesman. is probably undeniable. But, after all, who shall 
say that friendship is but an ephemeral status—that must be 
destroyed by every rude wind that may blow the dust of sus- 
picion upon the head of this or that individual. To his eyer- 
lasting credit be it said that to the close of his life he loyally 
believed in his friends. It may have been a grievous fault in 
some few instances, but as a general rule the man who remem- 
bers those who helped him mount the heights of success, who 
‘does not neglect the bridge that carried him safely across, is of 
a higher, nobler nature than is he who simply uses men to serve 
his temporary purposes, and then ruthlessly casts them adrift 
the moment he can find no further use for their activities in his 
own behalf. 

Ah, my fric ads, it were infinitely better for the world at large 
if men were to err in overappreciation of the deeds of loyalty 
performed in friendship’s name. Neglect and forgetfulness haye 
caused many an aching wound, have occasioned many a bleeding, 
broken heart. Gen. Grant was never accused of ingratitude. 
Wis whole life is a lesson of devotion to the cause of true friend- 
ship. We can well afford to emulate his example, and we honor 
Jurselves in honoring his memory. i 
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Conference Report on Currency Bill. 


SPEECH 
HON. CARTER GLASS, 


OF VIRGINIA, 


IN rue House or REPRESENTATIVES; 


Monday, December 22, 1913. 

The House had under consideration the conference report on the bill 
(H. R. 7837) to provide for the establishment of Federal reserve banks, 
to furnish an elastic currency, to afford means of rediscounting com- 
mercial Pepen to establish a more effective supervision of banking In the 
United States, and for other purposes. 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. Speaker, on the 18th day of last September 
this House, by a vote of 286 to Sh, passed H. R. 7837, known 
as the currency bill. The conferees on the part of the House 
to reconcile the differences with the Senate now have the pleas- 
ure of reporting the bill back without one single fundamental 
alteration of its structure. 

I had purposed making a detailed explanation of the changes 
in the bill, but in the limited time remaining I can only indicate 
to the House just what was done in conference concerning the 
Senate amendment to the House bill, which was in the nature of 
a substitute. 

ORGANIZATION COMMITTEE, 


The House bill provided for an organization committee vested 
with the power of putting the new regional reserve bank sys- 
tem in practical operation, the said committee to be composed 
of the Secretary of the Treasury, the Secretary of Agriculture, 
and the Comptroller of the Currency. The Senate altered this 
provision by eliminating the Secretary of Agriculture and the 
Comptroller of the Currency and substituting two members of 
the Federal Reserve Board to be designated by the President. 
In conference the House provision was restored. The House 
conferees regarded it as exceedingly important that the Comp- 
troller of the Currency, having intimate knowledge of all the 
details of banking, should be a member of the organization com- 
mittee; and also the Secretary of Agriculture, who, at this time, 
happens to be experienced in economics. Moreover, it was ob- 
jected that the Senate amendment would indefinitely delay the 
organization of the system by reason of the fact that the work 
of organization could not proceed until the President should - 
first designate at least two members of the Federal Reserve 
Board, which could not intelligently be done until the boundary 
lines of the various regions could first be established. Thus the 
alteration by the Senate was regarded by the House conferees 
as impracticable; and the organization of the system will. con- 
sequently, devolve upon the Secretary of the Treasury, the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture, and the Comptroller of the Currency, as 
provided originally in the House bill. 


FEDERAL RESERVE BOARD, 


The Senate amendment also eliminated from membership on 
the Federal Reserve Board the Secretary of Agriculture and the 
Comptroller of the Currency. This action by the Senate re- 
flected the deliberate opinion of the Democratic Party caucus 
and apparently represented the unanimous conviction of the 
caucus and the Senate. The House conferees signified a willing- 
ness to yield with respect to the Secretary of Agriculture, but 
strenuously resisted the proposition to eliminate the Comptroller 
of the Currency. The conferees on the part of the Senate long 
persisted in the determination not to permit this official to hold 
membership on the Federal Reserve Board, but the House con- 
ferees, with equal pertinacity, insisted that the Comptroller of 
the Currency, already charged by law with the supervision and 
with a large power of control of the national banks of the coun- 
try, was by virtue of his official duties peculiarly suited for 
membership on the board. The House conferees prevailed; so 
that the Federal Reserve Board will be composed of the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, the Comptroller of the Currency, and five 
members to be appointed by the President for terms of 10 years 
each, instead of 6 years, as originally provided in the House 
bill, and with salaries of $12,000 per annum, instead of $10,000 
per annum, as provided in the House bill. . 

NUMBER OF BANKS, 


Concerning the number of regionai reserve banks to be estab- 
lished, the House bill, as you know, provided that there should 
not be less than 12, leaving subsequent increase in the number 
of banks to the judgment of the Federal Reserve Board. The 
Senate amended the bill in that particular so as to provide that 
the number of banks should not be less than 8 nor more than 12. 
On that point the House conferees yielded. 
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VOTING FOR DIRECTORS. 


In this connection, the House bill provided that the directors 
of classes A and B of the regional reserve banks—the first class 
peculiarly representative of the banking interest and the second 
class representative of the business community—should be se- 
lected from approved lists to be supplied by the stock-holding 
banks. The Senate so amended this provision as to extend the 
field of choice, permitting the electors to vote for any individual 
in the regional reserve district. Regarding this as an utterly 
impracticable, if not interminable, process, the House conferees 
stood firm and the Senate yielded. The House accepted the 
Senate modification concerning a preferential ballot, so as to 
prevent the possibility of a tie vote for directors. 

QUALIFICATIONS OF DIRECTORS. 


Concerning the qualification of directors of regional reserve 
banks, the House bill provided that directors of class B conld 
not be officers, directors, or employees of member banks. The 
Senate so amended the provision as to prohibit stockholders of 
member banks from being directors of class B in the regional 
reserve banks; but on this point the Senate receded. 

CAPITALIZATION, 


The House bill provided that the capital of the regional 
reserve banks should be in amount egual to 20 per cent of the 
capital of member banks, one half to be paid in, and the other 
half subject to call, being in the nature of a double liability. 
The Senate so altered this provision as to provide that the 
aggregate capital of a regional reserve bank should be in 
amount equal to 6 per cent of the capital and surplus of member 
banks. The House provision was based upon the theory that a 
bank’s capital stock is less liable to variation than its surplus. 
Nevertheless, the House yielded on this point, not regarding it 
as at all vital. Indeed, the aggregate capital under the one 
provision will be approximately the same as that provided by 
the other plan. 

EARNINGS. 


In the matter of distribution of the earnings of the proposed 
regional reserve bank system there was quite a wide difference 
in the Senate amendment from the House bill. The House bill, 
as you will recall, provided a cumulative dividend of 5 per cent 
to be paid to the stockholding banks, after which a surplus 
fund of 20 per cent was required to be established by the 
regional reserve banks. The excess earnings above the cumu- 
lative 5 per cent dividend and the 20 per cent surplus were to 
be divided between the Government and the stockholding banks 
in a ratio of 60 per cent to the Government and 40 per cent to 
the banks. The Government's earnings were to be applied to 
the extinction of the bonded indebtedness of the United States. 
The Senate so amended this provision as to allow the banks a 
6 per cent cumulative dividend and required the regional re- 
serye banks to provide a surplus of 40 per cent, the entire net 
earnings in excess of the dividend and surplus to go to the 
United States Government. However, one half of the Govern- 
ment’s earnings was to constitute a franchise tax and the other 
half was to be appropriated to an insurance fund for the pro- 
tection of the individual depositors of national banks. 

SO-CALLED DEPOSIT INSURANCE. 

This Senate amendment was bitterly contested by the House 
conferees as being a mere pretense of a deposit guaranty. It 
was, indeed, neither a deposit guaranty nor a potent insurance 
fund, in the judgment of the conferees on the part of the House. 
Therefore the House conferees insisted upon the modification 
of the Senate amendment by striking out this alleged deposit 
insurance, but permitting the cumulative dividend to remain at 
6 per cent, as fixed by the Senate, the balance of the excess 
earnings of the system to go to the United States Government. 
The view of the House conferees was that when we have, if 
ever we shall have, a deposit guaranty law, the tax should be 
assessed against the banks; that the banks, in that event, should 
be required to guarantee their own depositors; and that not a 
dollar of the funds of the United States Government should be 
applied to that purpose. [Applause.] 

The conferees on the part of the House felt, regardless of the 
merits of the proposition to insure or guarantee bank deposits. 
that the incorporation of this Senate amendment here would 
delay indefinitely, if not defeat, the proposition for a real de- 
posit, guaranty law. For this reason the House conferees stood 
firm and the Senate conferees yielded; so that in the bill as 
reported back there is no provision for an alleged deposit in- 
surance. 

POWERS OF RESERVE BOARD, 


The powers of the Federal Reserve Board were in some minor 
particulars and in one or two material aspects altered by the 
Senate amendment, notably where the House authorized the 
Federal Reserye Board to compel one Federal reserve bank to 


rediscount the discounted paper of another Federal reserve bank 
under certain restrictions. Such authority could only be exer- 
cised in time of emergency and only by the affirmative action of 
five of the seven members of the Federal Reserve Board. The 
Senate amendment swept away every one of the restrictions im- 
posed by the House bill and vested the Federal Reserve Board 
with plenary power to order the rediscount at its pleasure and 
by a majority vote. The House conferees insisted upon a resto- 
ration of the requirement that at least five members of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board must concur in the proposed action. 
REDISCOUNTS, 

In the matter of rediscount operations the only material 
change made by the Senate amendment to the House bill relates 
to the time limit of certain agricultural credits. This. you will 
recall, was an item of the bill which provoked considerable con- 
troversy in the House Democratic caucus and in the House 
itself. In the judgment of some of us the difference is more 
apparent than real, and certainly more political than economic. 
The House bill, keeping constantly in view the capital purpose 
of establishing regional reserve banks with quick and liquid 
assets, promptly and ce y responsive to the commercial, 
agricultural, and industrial requirements of the country, pro- 
vided a 90-day maturity for paper subject to discount, making 
no discrimination whatsoever for or against the merchant, the 
manufacturer, or the farmer. The Senate amendment, in the 
case of agricultural credits, extended the period of maturity to 
six months. The House having reversed itself on this particu- 
lar proposition and having instructed the House conferees to 
yield on the Senate amendment, the conferees acquiesced. 

In this connection, Mr. Speaker, I wish to say that while the 
House conferees would have, in any event, implicitly followed 
the instruction of the House, we did so the more readily in 
this case from the conviction that sound banking instinct and 
universal banking experience will take care of the situation 
presented by this change in the House bill. In short, we are 
perfectly confident that those to whom shall be confided the 
power and responsibility of administering this new banking 
and currency system will haye the wisdom and courage to 
maintain it in the most efficient state possible. 

RESERVES. 

In dealing with the reserve requirements, the Senate amend- 
ment to the House bill somewhat strengthened the reserve by 
advancing the minimum requirement from 3°} to 40 per cent of 
gold or lawful money, prescribing a flat penalty of 1 per cent 
on all impairment of the reserve behind the notes between 40 
per cent and 324 per cent, and authorizing the Federal Reserve 
Board to assess a graduated tax of 1} per cent per annum upon 
each 23 per cent or fraction thereof that such reserve falls 
below 323 per cent. 

The reserve requirements for individual banks was very 
materially reduced by the Senate amendment; indeed, it was 
loosened up to an alarming extent, making inflation danger- 
ously probable. The Senate amendment did not require a dol- 
lar of reserve to be kept in the vaults of individual banks, but 
made it possible for every dollar of the reserve to be kept 
in the regional reserve banks, thus frustrating the purpose of 
the House to put a stop to the vicious practice of pyramiding 
reserves under which the tendency to inflation is always pos- 
sible and inviting. The House conferees adjusted this point 
of difference not entirely to their satisfaction, but vastly to 
the betterment of the provision, so that while the reserve re- 
quirements as to individual banks are somewhat less exacting 
than they were in the House bill they are -ary much more ex- 
acting than they were in the Senate amendment to the House 
bill. 

BOND REFUNDING, 

The Senate radically altered the bond provision of the House 
bill. The pivotal point of banking and currency reform in this 
country around which controversy has raged for a quarter of 
a century has been the rigid and inelastic nature of a cur- 
rency based on Government bonds. The demand of the banker, 
the textbook writer, the business man, and other currency 
experts has been for the abrogation of the bond-secured cur- 
rency systcm and the gradual substitution therefor of a cur- 
rency based on commercial assets and immediately responsive 
to business requirements. That has been the universal conten- 
tion of all persons who have a clear comprehension of the 
question. It has been the declared policy of the Democratic 
Party for years, the declaration having appeared in specific 
terms in three of its recent national platforms. Nevertheless, 
the Senate in its wisdom radically altered that provision of the 
House bill so as to make an appreciable retirement of the bond- 
secured currency unlikely, if not impossible. The House con- 
ferees gained a measure of advantage by so modifying the 
Senate amendment as to make probable the retirement of at 
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least 8300, 000,000 of the bond-secured currency within a period 
of 20 years, and the possible retirement of $500,000,000 of that 
currency, based upon a gold reserve and commercial assets, ex- 
panding and contracting automatically with the business re- 
quirements of the country. 

NO CHARGE FOK EXCHANGE. 

One of the most important provisions of the currency bill 
passed by this House was that which sought to put an end to 
the flagrant abuse involved in excessive charges by banks 
throughout the country for collections and exchanges. The 
House bill provided that exchanges should be made at par and 
that charges for collections should not exceed the actual cost to 
the banks. This item of the bill, as most of you remember, 
was bitterly controverted in the Democratic caucus, and also 
in the House. Naturally thousands of banks deriving large 
profits from the practice of charging constructive interest upon 
checks in transit and very arbitrary charges for collections 
and for exchanges exhibited great distaste to this provision of 
the bill. They vigorously protested to members against the 
inclusion of this prohibition, and thus the effort to remove 
this tax burden upon the business of the country was con- 
tested with the utmost pertinacity. However, those of us in 
the House who sought to tear down these tollgates upon the 
highways of commerce prevailed. The fight was renewed in 
the Senate, and that body so modified the House provision as 
to leave it solely within the discretion of the Federal Reserve 
Board to diminish or abolish the evil complained of, as it might 
please. The House conferees declined to yield on this point, 
They insisted upon such a modification of the Senate amend- 
ment as will exact exchanges at par and restrict charges for 
collections to the actual cost of such transactions to the banks. 
In brief, as the bill now is reported to the House the banks can 
not make exchange and collection charges a source of profit; 
they can not any longer charge constructive interest; they can 
not exact a tax for a theoretical transfer of funds from point 
to point when no transfer is actually made, but only an entry 
on the books. They can no longer harass the commerce of the 
country nor penalize the business men of the Nation by an un- 
just tax. While the House conferees did not succeed in en- 
tirely restoring the provision as it left this Chamber, they 
vastly improved the amendment made by the Senate. The pro- 
vision, as it stands, will result in an immense saying to the 
tradespeople of the United States. It will eliminate the amaz- 
ing wastefulness incident to many independent collection or- 
ganizations by substituting one compact collection system, It 
will abolish the exchange charges altogether and appreciably 
reduce charges against collections. I speak thus confidently 
only in anticipation of wise action by the Federal Reserve 
Board when appointed. If the board will have the wisdom 
and courage to establish immediately a comprehensive and 
economical plan of bank clearings, it will be difficult to com- 
pute the advantages that this section of the currency bill will 
secure. While some banks will have their profits diminished, 
it will be profits to which they are not fairly entitled and 
for the loss of which they will be more than compensated by 
the better and speedier facilities afforded for the transaction 
of business. 

GOVERNMENT DEPOSITS. 


In the matter of Government deposits the House bill required 
that the regional reserve banks should be constituted fiscal 
agents of the United States Government and required the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury to deposit all of the current funds of the 
Government in these banks, omitting, of course, the Treasury 
trust funds. The Senate so altered this provision of the House 
bill as to make it optional with the Secretary of the Treasury 
to so deposit the Government funds and to place it within the 
discretion of that official to constitute the regional reserve 
banks fiscal agents of the United States Government. I have 
been unable to get any clear perception of the reason for. this 
alteration of the House bill further than that I a little suspect 
that it was done for tactical purposes, perhaps to enable the 
Secretary of the Treasury to combat the schemes of intractable 
bankers, should there be such. The object of the framers of 
the House bill in making the provision mandatory instead of 
discretionary was to furnish the regional reserve banks with the 
idle funds of the Government as a basis for active business 
transactions, and at the same time to correct the unscientific 
and senseless process of withdrawing these funds from busi- 
ness channels and impounding them in the Treasury and sub- 
treasuries. It is scarcely thinkable that we shall ever have a 
Seeretary of the Treasury who would not so exercise the dis- 
cretion eciferred upon him by the bill, as now reported, as to 
carry ont the real purpose which the House had in view when 


it made this provision mandatory; hence, the House conferees 
reluctantly yielded the point about 3 o'clock this morning. 


BANK EXAMINATIONS, 


In the matter of bank examinations some minor alterations 
were made by the Senate amendment and some technical changes 
also, which were modified in conference so that there is little 
practical difference between the Senate amendment and the 
original House bill. One notable change made by the Senate 
was an authorization of inquisitorial investigations by commit- 
tees of the House upon their own initiative; but the House con- 
ferees insisted upon so altering this amendment as to permit 
inquisitorial action by the Senate and House jointly, or by 
either House acting through a committee directly authorized 
to exercise inquisitorial powers. 


THE NOTE ISSUES. 


The note provision of the House bill has been bitterly as- 
sailed, both in the other branch of Congress and by certain 
men of large experience and influence in banking. The presi- 
dent of the largest banking institution in the Western Hemi- 
sphere went all over the country recently, charging that the 
Federal reserve notes provided by the House bill and by the 
Senate amendment to the House bill, substantially now reported 
from. the conference committee, constitute“ fiat money.” This 
charge was vehemently echoed, without investigation or reflec- 
tion, as I am obliged to believe, in the other branch of Con- 
gress, Mr. Speaker, the characterization is uot only inaccurate, 
is not only untrue, is not only amazing, but is positively wanton. 

I have said in speeches elsewhere what I shall now repeat 
here. There is not in this country and there has never been 
in any country of the civilized world a government issue or a 
Lank-note issue comparable in security to the Federal reserve 
notes provided by the bill which you are now asked to enact 
into law. [Applause.] : 


NOT AN ELEMENT OF FIATISM, 


Fiat money! Why, sir, never since the world began was 
there such a perversion of terms; and a month ago I stood 
before a brilliant audience of 700 bankers and business men 
in New York City, and there challenged the president of the 
National City Bank to name a single lexicographer on the 
face of the earth to whom he might appeal to justify his char- 
acterization of these notes. I twitted him with the fact that 
not 1 per cent of the intelligent bankers of America could be 
induced to agree with his definition of these notes, and asked 
him to name a single financial writer of the metropolitan press 
of his own town, to whom he might confidently appeal to justify 
his absurd charge. “Fiat money” is an irredeemable paper 
money with no specie basis, with no gold reserve, but the value 
of which depends solely upon the taxing power of the Govern- 
ment emitting it. This Federal reserve note has 40 per cent 
gold reserve behind it; has 100 per cent short-term, gilt-edge 
commercial paper behind it, which must pass the scrutiny, first, 
of the individual bank, next of the regional reserve bank, and 
finally of the Federal Reserve Board. In addition to this, it 
constitutes a first and paramount lien on all the assets of the 
regional reserve bank, including the double liability of the 
member banks; and, superadded to this, it bas behind it the 
taxing power, the eredit, and the honor of a Nation of 95,000,000 
of free people. There is not a semblance of fiatism about these 
notes; and at the very moment that Mr. Vanderlip, of the 
National City Bank of New York, was in Chicago recklessly 
characterizing these notes as “ fiat”—meaning without suffi- 
cient security—Paul M. Warburg, perhaps the greatest inter- 
national banker in America, was here in Washington protesting 
to me that the security behind the notes was entirely too 
exacting! 

Mr. Vanderlip misses the mark a mile, while Mr. Warburg is 
not far from being right; but we have thought it better to err 
on the side of prudence rather than incur the risks of inse- 
curity. . 

DANGEROUS TALK, 

No man with the prestige or influence which identification 
with one of the greatest banking institutions in the world gives 
him should fail to appreciate the importance of his public utter- 
ances. He should not fail to understand that his responsibility 
to society transcends that of a mere individual; and I predict 
with great confidence that when the president of the National 
City Bank of New York comes to realize how inconsiderate 
was his characterization of these Federal reserve notes, as well 
as how dangerous, he will regret ever having given utterance 
to such an ill-conceived opinion. When the -ustitution which 
he heads shall have become a part of and a factor in the sys- 
tem which this bill provides Mr. Vanderlip will be ashamed to 
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remember that he made such a bitter and utterly unfair assault 
on the measure. 

And, Mr. Speaker, if this be true of a great bank officer, with 
a manifest self-interest at stake, with how much greater force 
may this reproach for a like offense be directed at a Member of 
Congress of the United States, with only his country to serve. 
I said awhile ago that this charge of fiatism ” was vehemently 
echoed in the other branch of Congress. It could not have 
been frankly done upon an intelligent analysis of the provisions 
of the bill, and it should not have been done without such an 
examination. But the criticism was made with such fervor and 
such absence of qualification as to make the charge especially 
alarming to foreign investors in Americn securities. Indeed, 
it was made in such rank fashion as to put in jeopardy abroad 
the credit of our entire banking and currency system as pro- 
posed in this measure, 

I desire here to enter indignant protest against such criti- 
cism. The constitutional duty of a Congressman to warn 
his country of perils which he may foresee is not greater than 
the moral obligation to sound no false alarm, And, in either 
event, the obligation assumes the nature of a grave responsi- 
bility when the Congressman speaking adds to the reputation 
of a great lawyer the fame of an international statesman. No 
man of this type, with such responsibilities, should for party 
advantage or for any purpose trifle with the credit of his coim- 
try, either at home or abroad. 


AS TO INFLATION. 


This bill, in its House form, has likewise been subjected to the 
criticism of providing a wide range of “inflation.” On this 
point I have been more amused than exasperated, because the 
startling inconsistencies of the critics have been simply ludicrous. 
On the very day that Mr. Forgan, a great banker, was asserting 
before the Senate committee that the bill“ immensely contracted 
commercial credits,” his fellow townsman, Mr. Dawes, ex- 
Comptroller of the Currency, was proclaiming out West that 
ths bill “enormously inflated commercial credits.” Surely it 
could not do both things at the same time; nor will it ever do 
either at any time. It will afford a large expansion of credits, 
when needed, upon a perfectly sound basis and insure certain 
contraction of credits at the end of legitimate commercial trans- 
actions. This was what it was designed to do, and without the 
power to do which the bill would be manifestly deficient. 

This charge of “ inflation,” like the criticism in regard to the 
“fiat” nature of the notes, was echoed in the Senate; and yet 
the bill came back from the Senate with the possibilities of in- 
flation vastly increased. The only thing done in the other body 
to diminish the possibilities of overexpansion was slightly to 
increase the gold reserve; but at the same time the bill was so 
amended in the other body as to permit the banks to count the 
Federal reserve notes as reserve; the reserve requirements were 
appreciably reduced; banks were accorded the dangerous privi- 
lege of unrestricted “ acceptances,” and other things were done 
that made the bill, for the first time, amenable to the charge 
that it provided “ inflation.” 

But the House conferees insisted upon a restoration of safe- 
guards. As the bill now stands we haye provided against infla- 
tion in almost every conceivable way—by the requirement of a 
substantial gold reserve; by the requirement of a secondary re- 

com: by restricting the power 
o issue notes except upon application from 
the banks; by the interposition of banking instinct and ex- 
perience applied in a threefold degree—that is to say, banking 
discretion is applied in the original discount operation of the 
individual bank; banking discretion is applied in the rediscount 
operation of the regional reserve bank; banking discretion is 
applied when the Federal Reserve Board passes upon the appli- 
cation of the regional reserve bank for additional currency. 
Thus inflation is held in check, first, by_the limited supply of 
lä; second, by the limited amount of short-time commercial 
Se: third, by the banking discretion of the individual bank; 
fourth, by the banking discretion of the regional reserve bank; 
fifth, by the banking discretion of the Federal Reserve Board, 
with a broad view of conditions not in a single district, but 
throughout the entire country. 


CHANGES SUMMARIZED. 


Without desiring to prolong this review of the questions dis- 
cussed and determined by the Senate and House conferees, I 
may briefly summarize them as follows: 

1. The House conferees restored the Secretary of Agriculture 
and Comptroller of the Currency to the organization committee. 

2. The House conferees restored the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency to the Federal Reserve Board, giving the President power 


to appoint five members with 10-year terms instead of six with 
6-year terms. 

3. The House conferees struck out the provision from the 
Senate bill authorizing domestic acceptances. 

4. The House conferees threw out the so-called “insurance 
of deposits“ provision. 

5. The House conferees threw out the Senate provision per- 
mitting Federal reserve notes to be used as reserves in the 
individual banks. 

6. The House inserted a provision requiring that the net 
earnings going to the Government should be applied to the gold 
redemption fund or to the reduction of the bonded indebtedness 
of the United States. 

7. The House inserted a provision requiring that branch 
banks shall be operated by a board of seven directors, having 
the same qualifications as directors of the Federal reserve 
banks, four to be appointed by the parent bank and three by 
the Federal Reserve Board. 

8. The House altered the Senate reserve features so as to 
extend the transition period from two to three years, as was 
provided in the House bill. 

9. The House so altered the Senate reserve provision as to 
require that at least one-third of the reserves of country banks 
should be held in the vaults of the local banks, whereas the 
Senate provision permitted all the reserves to be held in the 
vaults of the reserve bank. 

10. The House conferees practically restored the collection at 
par of checks and exchanges. 

11. A new section on bank examinations was written, omit- 
ting some of the objectionable provisions put in by the Senate. 

12. The House conferees so amended the Senate bond pro- 
vision as to require the retirement over a period of 20 years of 
about $300,000,000 of the bond-secured national-bank notes, 
whereas the Senate amendment did not provide for the retire- 
ment of more than $125,000,000. 

13. The House conferees threw out the provision prohibiting 
directors of the Federal reserve banks, class B, from being 
stockholders of any bank, and practically rcstored the House 
provision requiring directors of this class to be selected from a 
list supplied by the member banks. 

14. The House conferees practically restored the House re- 
strictions in the matter of requiring one Federal reserve bank 
to rediscount for another Federal reserve bank. 

15. The House conferees limited the denominations of the 
notes to be issued to $5 minimum, striking cut the $1 and 582 
provision of the Senate, which, it was contended, would cause 
inflation. 

16. The Senate provision fixing a number of banks at not 
less than 8 or more than 12 stands, as against the House pro- 
vision making the number not less than 12. 

17. There was a compromise on the minimum capital, the 
Senate bill requiring $3.000,000 and the House bill $5,000,000. 
The capital was finally fixed to $4,000,000. 

18. The Senate provision striking the Secretary of Agriculture 
off the Federal Reserve Board stands. 

19. The Senate method of balloting for directors was re- 
tained. 

20. The Senate increase of gold reserve behind the note issues 
to 40 per cent, with a graduated tax for falling below that 
amount, stands. 

21. The method of raising the capital of the Federal reserve 
banks on capital and surplus of member banks instead of on 
capital alone was retained in the Senate amendment. 

22. The Senate increase of salaries of members of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board from $10,000 ro $12,000 is retained, as is the 
alteration in the term of service from 6 to 10 years. 

23. There were several hundred alterations of the text of the 
Senate amendment. 


ESSENTIALLY THE HOUSE BILL, 


There are, Mr. Speaker, many minor alterations in the text of 
the House bill, but there is none in its essential features. There 
also are many changes in the details of the Senate amendment, 
and in matters of phraseology there are numerous alterations of 
both the House bill and the Senate amendment. But, in the 
last analysis, the measure here presented as the conference re- 
port upon the disagreeing votes of the two Houses is in all 
fundamental respects the House currency bill. The report is 
presented with the confident hope and expectation that it will 
be adopted and that Congress will have thus written upon the 
statute books legislation that has been sorely needed and insist- 
ently demanded by the banking and business interests of the 
country for many years. 
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Antitrust Legislation. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM P. BORLAND, 


OF MISSOURI, 
Is tue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Tuesday, June 2, 1914. 
On the bill (H. R. 15657) to supplement existing laws against unlawful 
restraints and monopolies, and for other purposes. 

Mr. BORLAND. Mr. Speaker, in view of the interesting 
debate which has occurred on this bill in regard to the various 
forms of organization among skilled employees and the good 
that is done by such organizations, both to their members and 
to the public, I desire to call attention to a meeting of the 
Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen that was held in Kansas 
City, Mo., recently. The subject of the meeting was “ Safety 
on railroads,” and to show the scope of the subject. and the 
interest shown in it by railroad employees I submit herewith 
the address I made on that occasion. 


NATIONAL LEGISLATION FOR THE GREATER SAFETY OF EMPLOYEES AND 
THE PUBLIC. 


( Hon. William P. Borland, Representative in Congress from the 
district of Missouri, before the union meeting of the Brother- 

hood of Railroad Trainmen at Kansas City, Mo., March 29, 1914.) 

This is a gathering of practical railroad men to consider one 
of the most urgent and important subjects connected with the 
whole business of railroading. I am glad to be able to con- 
tribute. in se far as I am able, to the deliberations of this meet- 
ing. The efforts which you are making te secure greater safety 
to railroad employees and to the traveling public is of great 
general interest. The subject is one upon which you, with the 
aid of your practical knowledge and experience, can furnish 
the necessary assistance to members of legislative bodies. It 
is upon your experience and practical knowledge that sound 
legislation along these lines must be framed. You are fully 
aware that in your deliberations you are serving the highest 
interests of yourself and your families. 

I am a strong believer in legislation for the protection of 
life and limb. We have arrived at the stage in our complex 
modern civilization when the individual can not look out for 
his own safety even by the exercise of unusual intelligence and 
vigilance. We are operating powerful agencies of various kinds, 
and every hour of our life we must depend for our personal 
safety upon the proper management and eontrol of these 
agencies. If they are not operated with reasonable care and 
aecording to a uniform and safe plan, the individual is caught 
by forces over which he has no control, but from which he suf- 
fers n permaneat personal injury. He may be mangled and 
erippled for life; bis earning power may be reduced or de- 
stroyed; his opportunities for usefulness cut off; his family 
may lose its breadwinner and the community at large be depriyed 
of an efficient and productive citizen. 

In the simpler and ruder ages of the law, it was a legal pre- 
sumption that every employee assumed the risk of the business 
in which he was engaged. He was supposed to have fully as 
much knowledge of conditions surrounding his employment as 
his employer. He was also presumed to know as much about 
the efficiency and carefulness of his fellow employees. We have 
learned at last how empty. this legal fiction is, as applied to 
complicated modern business. Laws have been passed very 
generally abolishing this absurd assumption. Manifestly, if the 
employee who is engaged in the business can not protect himself 
against the dangers incident thereto, the outsider, or member of 
the public which is served by the business, has even less chance. 
The latter must depend entirely for his safety upon rigid rules, 
born of experience, for the safe conduct of the business. This 
affects even the men of the highest skill and experience. It 
applies with all the greater force to that vast element of the 
population which can net be expected to have either skill or 
experience. The railroad business is a striking example of this 
great revolution of modern thought. It operates the most pow- 
erful engines known; it is the most complex organization; its 
employees can not be familiar with even a small part of its 
business; and the entire public, from the intelligent business 
man to the helpless ehild, must depend upon its service. It is 
highly necessary that, as experience demonstrates the possibility 
of safety appliances and means of preventing accidents and 
injuries to employees and others, legislation to compel their 
adoption should be passed, and these laws should be justly and 
firmly enforced. The honest and humane manager who desires 
to conduct his business in accordance with the law and the high- 
est demands of the public should not be subjected to unreason- 


able competition from the indifferent or careless manager who is 
willing to take chances, You are not unfamiliar with the course 
of national legislation in the direction of safety appliances. 
Soon after the Interstate Commerce Commission was formed, 
this subject received the attention of Congress. Im 1803 the 
first safety-appliance act was passed, providing for automatic 
couplers, standard height of drawbars, for grab irons on cars, 
and for power brakes attached to the cars and locomotives. It 
was made unlawful, after January 1, 1898, to operate in inter- 
state commerce cars and locomotives not properly equipped. 
The time was twice extended, and the law did not become fully 
operative until August 1, 1904. On March 3, 1903, the law was 
amended to require a minimum of 50 per cent of the cars in a 
train to be properly equipped, instead of simply a sufficient num- 
ber, as the law had formerly read. On September 1, 1910, the 
minimum was raised to 85 per cent, where it remains at present. 
Under the humane operation of this law, the number of deaths 
and accidents. traceable to such defects has decreased nearly 
75 per cent. Think how many good men have thus been saved 
to continue a career of usefulness to their country. their fami- 
lies, and themselves. To secure the enforcement of this act, the 
first inspector was appointed in 1899. To-day there is a force of 
31 inspectors engaged in this work. 

In 1904, the first year for which the commission has made a 
complete report to Congress of the results of inspection, there 
were found defective 311 cars out of every 1,000. At the pres- 
ent time there are only about 40 defective cars in each 1,000 
inspected. On Mareh 4, 1910, Congress passed a law limiting 
the hours of Inbor of trainmen and telegraph eperators. It was 
found that a large number of accidents to employees and to the 
traveling publie were due to failure at a critical moment of the 
human element. Wherever the operation of a dangerous busi- 
ness depends upon the constant vigilance, care; and skill of u 
human being there is bound to be a certain percentage of failures. 
These failures increase as the employee is overtaxed by long 
hours of continuous service. The danger from this course can 
be greatly redueed and should be reduced by limiting the hours 
of service to those within which the employee can reasonably 
center his whole attention upon the business. Cases have oc- 
curred of disastrous wrecks snuffing out the lives of scores of 
people due to the failure at a critical time of a boy telegraph 
operator who had long hours of duty at a remote station. ‘These 
causes of accidents are now regarded as preventable to a great 
degree, and Congress insists upon their prevention as far as 
possible, 

On May 6, 1910, we passed a bill empowering the Interstate 
Commerce Commission to investigate the causes of all collisions, 
derailments, and other accidents on railroads resulting in 
serious injuries to persons or property in interstate commerce. 
This law requires the railroads to make monthly reports of all 
accidents, and these reports have been supplemented by the report 
of a special investigator from the Interstate Commerce Conr- 
mission. Congress also, since I have been 2 Member of it, 
has passed the act of February 17, 1911, requiring the inspection 
of locomotive boilers. This law has been enforced by an effi- 
cient corps of inspectors. A similar result has followed the en- 
forcement of this law as followed the early enforcement of the 
safety-appliance law. The Interstate Commerce Commission re- 
ports to Congress that during the past year they have inspected 
90,346 locomotives. Out of this number 54,522 were found de- 
fective. These defects were, of course, of a minor character, 
because only 4,676 locomotives were ordered out of service. 

The act providing for the report and investigation of all train 
accidents has developed some interesting information, upon 
which some further legislation can be based. It is found that 
a large number of these accidents are due to mistakes in train 
orders or failures to obey the rules. This is where the human 
eiement comes iu strong. It is argue? that n certain number of 
ucts of carelessness or infraction of ruies are unavoidable in 
auy business of the magnitude of railroading. There is a be- 
lief on the part of Congress that this element can be greatly 
redaced in two ways: First, by the adoption of standard and 
uniform rules throughout the United States, so that trainmen 
going from one part of the country to another will not be obliged 
to learn a new set of rules on each road on which they work. 
Second, in the careful training of the men in the rules and their 
inflexible enforcement, On this subject the lust report of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission makes a. curious comparison 
between the Iax enforcement of the rules relating to safery and 
the rigid enforcement of the rules relating to the collection of 
the companies’ revenues. The commission seems to be of the 
opinion that if managers were us careful to enforce the rules 
relating to safety as they are to enforce those made to secure 
the honesty of their employees in handling its money and prop- 
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erty the public would be much better protected and there would 
be less accidents. I quote a paragraph of their report: 

This lack of supervision and inspection with respect to matters af- 
Tecting the safety of trains is unexplainable when the carefal super- 
vision of ali matters directly affecting the revenue of the roads is con- 
sidered. The auditing and checking systems used for detecting the dis- 
honesty of employees are marvels of ingenuity and careful attention to 
detail, but means of determining whether trains are operated in ac- 
cordance with the requirements of safety and in conformity with the 
rules are almost entirely lacking. Road foremen are employed to super- 
vise the work of enginemen and to instruct them la their duties, but 
such supervision and instruction pertain mainly to matters affecting the 
proper working of engines so as to economize in the use of fuel, oil 
and other supplies; instruction on the rules is either entirely neglecte 
or made secondary to matters of economy. Instruction in the use of 
the air brake is quite general, but this, again, is yen | for the purpose 
of improving practice in the direction of economy by eliminating shocks 
and break-in-twos in the ret of trains, thus reducing the money 
loss caused by damaged equipment and lading. The prevention of acci- 
dents by a strict observance of operating rules means not only the sav- 
ing of human life but of large sums of money as well. It would seem, 
therefore, that adequate inspection and supervision of the work of em- 
ployees to insure safety in operation would be amply justified from the 
standpoint of economy alone, ` 

I migħt give you some information as to further legislation 
which is now contemplated by Congress. We found from the 
reports of the commission that a frequent cause of railroad 
accidents was the breaking of steel rails under the tremendous 
weight put upon them, The growing volume of railroad busi- 
ness has necessitated heavier trains, larger cars, and more 
powerful engines, The railroads tried to meet this with heavier 
bridges and heavier rails. There has been no adequate stand- 
ard established of the amount of tensile strength of steel rails. 
Engineers can tell you pretty accurately the tensile strength 
of a steel bridge or of the steel frame of a building, and they 
should be able to tell within a reasonable degree the tensile 
strength of steel rails. We have now designated the Bureau of 
Standards at Washington to assist the Interstate Commerce 
Commission by a scientific investigation into this subject, and 
the committee on which I serve has recently provided special 
appropriation for the Bureau of Standards to do this work. 
I have seen in the Bureau of Standards steel rails that had 
given away under the weight of a moving train and which 
showed plainly imperfections in the construction of the rails, 

Congress is also considering the requirement of a more ex- 
tensive use of steel cars. We all know that the old-fashioned 
wooden coaches were frequently crushed in a derailment or 
collision and sometimes actually burn up with the mangled 
bodies of the passengers, Where the train consists partly of 
steel cars, such as Pullmans, and between these cars and the 
engine are light wooden cars the passengers in the wooden 
cars stand even less chance of escaping in case of a derailment 
or collision than they did before the steel cars were in use. 
When the requirement is made for the adoption of steel cars 
it will provide for their gradual introduction on certain trains, 
as was done in the case of the safety-appliance law, and so that 
the railroads can provide to meet the requirements of the law. 

Other bills relate to the headlights upon engines and to the 
gradual adoption of the block signal system. The most com- 
prehensive bill of all is one by Mr. Stevens of New Hamp- 
shire—H. R. 1051S—which gives to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission the power to make safety requirements on all 
interstate railroads, including service, ways, structures, equip- 
ment facilities, and operating methods. This law would per- 
mit classification to be made of the different kinds of railroad 
service, such as way freight, through freight, suburban passen- 
ger, local passenger, and express, and to adjust the require- 
ments to each class of service. It has the practical effect of 
extending the safety-appliance law which now applies only to 
engines and ears, to depot terminals, yards, roundhouses, shops, 
bridges, and tunnels. I am inclined to think that some such 
law will be passed putting the matter of regulation into the 
hands of the Interstate Commerce Commission. It is very 
difficult for Congress to legislate in detail about a scientific 
and technical subject such as practical railroading. 

In conclusion, permit me to say that, so far as the legisla- 
tive powers of Congress can be exercised, I believe they should 
be applied to secure the safety of men engaged in the railroad 
business and of the public which must use the railroads, A 
nation owes it to its citizens to exercise the highest care in the 
protection of their lives and limbs. This is a duty which must 
be assumed, either by the individual, by the employer, or by the 
State. We have long ago outgrown the notion that it could be 
assumed by the individual, and we have practically outgrown 
the notion that it can be assumed by the employer, for all em- 
ployers are not alike in their desire or ability to conduct their 
business in a safe and humane way. It is inevitable that this 
high duty should be assumed by the State. The greatest asset 
that any nation can have is the skill and intelligence of its 


citizens. I will not quote from the statistics you have so often 
heard of the violent deaths occurring among railroad employees. 
This industrial warfare has been more deadly than the bloodiest 
fields of battle. When great economic changes are in an ex- 
perimental stage we can not be held accountable for not exer- 
cising a degree of diligence which comes only from experience, 
In the early days of any great enterprise like railroading, death 
takes a terrible toll as the price of progress and success, It is 
our duty, however, to discover ways to prevent loss of life, 
and as fast as experience teaches us the way we ought to en- 
force the rules of safety. Every human life is precious to its 
owner and to those dependent upon him, and in the broadest 
views of statesmanship it is precious also to the State. There 
is no money value which can be put upon the life of a skilled 
and intelligent man of good character and high ambition. The 
possibilities of his usefulness can not be measured. It is the 
most terrible thing in the railroad business that death always 
chooses a shining mark. It is always a highly skilled man who 
is mangled or killed, 

I have some personal knowledge of railroading in the old days 
when railroads were small, individual companies, and when 
they were built principally to sell and not to operate. The 
railroad companies of the country are handling to-day a vast 
increase over the business that was handles in those days. 
Railroading has become more of a business and less of an Inci- 
dent to frenzied finance. Railroad management is now a pro- 
fession to which the ablest minds of the country are devoting 
themselves and thelr life work. The present type of railroad 
manager has long since abandoned the “public be damned” 
attitude and works to-day in harmony with public opinion. I 
am a great believer in conservation of national resources, but 
the highest conservation I know is the conservation of men. 
This is the high purpose which has brought you here to-day, 


and in this purpose you may command my most earnest coop- 
eration. 


Antitrust Legislation. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WARREN WORTH BAILEY, 


OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
IN toe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Monday, June 1, 1914, 
On the bill (H, R 15657) to supplement existing laws against unlawful 
restraints and monopolies, and for other purposes. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, would the exception of labor 
unions from the provisions of this bill confer a special privilege? 

If that indeed were the effect, then I should most emphati- 
cally and unequivocally oppose the exception. 

But I am far from being persuaded that labor unions can be 
classed with industrial combinations and so brought properly 
Sa the purview of a law intended to regulate such combina- 
tions. 

It should be observed that those most vehement in denouncing 
the creation of a special privilege for labor unions through 
their exception from the provisions of antitrust legislation are 
at least relatively quiet with respect to special privilege in 
general. They are not much concerned about the special privi- 
leges which saturate the whole fabric of our industrial system. 
Their denunciation of special privilege as it is supposed to 
affect labor unions, therefore, falls a little short of carrying 
conviction. 

There is no proposition in this bill or in any other bill which 
this House has been asked to consider which even remotely in- 
volves the withdrawal or the destruction of the powerful ele- 
mental privileges which vitalize business trusts. The only thing 
aimed at is the regulation of these trusts. We leave their privi- 
leges unchallenged. But we say to those possessing them that 
they must be moderate; they must not be indecent in their 
greed; they must not push their advantage over the rest of us 
too far. 

This being true—and who is there to challenge the fact—is it 
necessary to be so scrupulously consistent as to insist for the 
mere sake of consistency on classifying the labor union with 
the business trust? They surely differ in fundamental char- 
acter, as I think I shall be able to show presently. And if they 
do thus differ, then the contention that labor union and indus- 
trial trust should be statutorily bundled together is without 
merit. It is designed to destroy the labor union without greatly 
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impairing the power or even sharply limiting the greed of the 
business trust, 

Those on the other side of this question proceed on the theory 
that business combinations are essentially the same as labor 
combinations. Is this true? I think not. 

The better to examine the issue involved, let us for the mo- 
ment lay aside the fact of combination and look at labor and at 
business in their naked form. 

No man on this floor or in this country, Mr. Speaker, will 
deny that any wage earner has a right as an individual to 
refuse to work for any other person. Yet there is not one on 
this floor, and perhaps not in this country, who would not 
deny the right of any owner of railroads, stores, or factories, 
of ships, pipe lines, or coal operations, to cl: se them down arbi- 
trarily. The difference is instinctively and universally recog- 
nized. What is the nature of this difference! 

It does not lie in any discrimination against the property 
owner or in favor of the wage earner. There is no discrimi- 
nation as to the faculty common to both—their individual work- 
ing power. The property owner has precisely the same right to 
refuse to work on his railroad, his steamship, his pipe line, or in 
his stote, his factory, or his mine as the wage earner would 
have to refuse to work for him. Within the limits of their labor 
power either would have the right to sell or to withhold it as he 
pleased and on the terms he pleased. But the property owner 
possesses something which the wage earner does not. It is the 
possession of this that puts the property owner in a different 
class from the wage earner as far as the responsibilities of that 
position are concerned. 

It can not make any difference to you whether I work or 
not. The public is not concerned in what I do or fail to do 
so long as I do not become an actual charge or otherwise a 
burden on or a threat against it. It is very different in the 
case of a railroad, a mine, a store, or a factory. Ali these, for 
one thing, monopolize public rights—rights of way, terminal 
sites, dock sites, building sites, and other valuable privileges. 
For another, they assume, and indeed possess, the function of 
public servants, thus creating a public interest in their busi- 
ness. The difference of obligation between mere wage earners 
and owners of businesses charged with a public interest is 
re up in the fact that the latter own businesses of that 
kind. 


Mr. Speaker, it is my contention that inasmuch as owners 
of businesses charged with a public interest must not indi- 
vidually be allowed to prevent the best utilization of such 
businesses, any combination among those owners for preventing 
or regulating that utilization is properly subject to statutory 
adjustment or prohibition. On the other hand, inasmuch as 
wage earners may individually refuse to work for other per- 
sons no combination among wage earners to refuse such work 
is in itself properly subject to any statutory prohibition or 
even regulation that would not be applicable to an individual 
wageworker. 

To prohibit or to regulate combinations of property owners, 
whose property is charged with a public interest, to the ex- 
clusion of combinations of wage earners would be both con- 
sistent and sound. The inconsistent and unsound thing to do— 
yea, and the impolitic—would be to treat wage-earning combina- 
tions as though they were identical in character with combina- 
tions of businesses charged with a public use. Subjecting both 
kinds of combination to the same statute or to the same regu- 
latory commission would be widely and not unreasonably re- 
garded as an attack on labor organizations in the interest of 
combinations controlling property privileges, rights of way, 
building sites, dock sites, mining opportunities, water power 
and timber holdings. 

And this brings me, Mr. Speaker, to a consideration_of the 
political aspects of this case. Is any political party prepared to 
assume the responsibility for what labor organizations are 
bound to interpret as an attack on labor organizations in the 
interest of combinations controlling property privileges? Our 
party for years has professed itself the friend of the toiler. It 
has strongly defended him against the aggressions of organized 
greed. In many platforms it has placed itself on record as the 
proponent of policies designed to secure the emancipation of 
labor from its thralldom to monopolistic combination. Yet there 
have been those who seriously proposed that the Democratic 
Party should bundle combinations of wage earners together with 
combinations of monopolistic privilege and subject both ‘alike to 
a common statutory regulation. Happily this proposal has been 
flatly rejected. 

Labor combinations can not be regulated as we are proposing 
to regulate business combinations without provoking organized 
labor hostility toward our party. Can anyone doubt this? Or 
can anyone be surprised that it should be so? 
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In all probability such regulation would bring about a prac- 
tical paralysis of labor organization—indubitably to the ad- 
vantage of monopolistic combinations of business. To subject 
all combinations, whether of labor or of monopolistic privilege, 
to an administrative commission having a genuine sympathy 
with organized labor would be out of the question, as most 
will say it ought to be. To subject labor organizations to a 
commission in which a majority was out of sympathy with them 
would be to divest wage earners of their only bulwark of de- 
fense against the automatic pressure upon their interests of an 
industrial system wherein the labor supply is in constant excess 
of the effective demand. To subject labor organizations to an 
impartial commission would be objectionable for at least two 
reasons: (1) That the commission would be forced to conform 
in its decisions to wage-earning standards which the unfair 
competition already noted tends to produce—the competition 
of 10 men for 9 jobs; and (2) that at best the commission's 
action would be compulsory arbitration under a different name— 
and compulsion of wage earners flies in the face of the whole- 
some doctrine that no one should be compelled to work save as 
a punishment for crime, 


District of Columbia Affairs. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM J. CARY, 


OF WISCONSIN, 
Ix tue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuesday, June 2, 1914. 


Mr. CARY. Mr. Speaker, in the spring of the year 1910 
Commissioner John A. Johnston was fully advised that large 
overpayments had been made to certain contractors doing busi- 
ness with the District of Columbia. On March 1 of that year 
the superintendent of street cleaning informed the commissioner 
in writing that— 

Out of the 1,052 alleys on the schedules the remeasurements showed 
that the areas were wrong in 792 instances. There is no doubt in my 

Said the superintendent— 


that when the accounts are gone over, during the life of the contract, 
from July 1, 1906, to August 24, 1909, the date the correct schedules 
were put into effect, it will show a large overpayment to the con- 


Mr. Speaker, the improper payments made to machine-sweep- 
ing and alley-cleaning contractors, it has been carefully esti- 
mated, would amount to between $60,000 and $80,000. The 
superintendent of street cleaning had requested Commissioner 
Johnston to permit him to use the auditor's schedules in order 
that he might ascertain by careful calculation the actual 
amounts of the overpayments, but the commissioner instructed 
the auditor not to permit him to so use the schedules. As the 
result of this order of Commissioner Johnston the Government 
was swindled out of $60,000 to $80,000. This man, Mr. Speaker, 
ean offer no valid excuse for the course he pursued. He was 
appealed to in behalf of the Government of the United States 
and the taxpayers of the District of Columbia. He knew, be- 
cause he had been fully advised as to the matter, that this rob- 
bery had been perpetrated, and that the money puid ont unjustly 
to the contractors should be recovered and turned into the 
Treasvry; but in spite of all this information he persisted in 
seeking to cover up the wrong. Shall such things be allowed to 
pass unnoticed by Congress? Is it not the duty of this body 
to see to it that men who have committed such wrongs against 
the people while serving them in the capacity of public officials 
shall be called to account? We talk about good government 
for the District, but close our eyes to outrages which, bad they 
been committed against a private establishment would have 
sent the perpetrator to the penitentiary for a long term of years. 


STOLE CONTRACTOR’S PLANS. 


4 good insight of the character of this man Johnston may be 
gained from a little trickery practiced by him upon Contractor 
R. V. Rusk, who, up to June 30, 1911, had held the contract 
for sweeping the streets of the city with machines. Johnston 
had succeeded by surreptitous means in buying 16 machines, 
which he paid for with money specifically set apart by Congress 
for another purpose—one of the many acts of dishonesty of 
which he was guilty while serving as a Commissioner of the 
District. 7 

In order to secure the plans by which the brooms for the 
sweeping machines were made, he directed the superintendent of 
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machinery of the fire department, the official under whose direc- 
tion his yacht was being built, to go to the stables of Mr. Rusk 
and steal them. This the superintendent of machinery did, 
although it is but fair to him to say that he complied with the 
order reluctantly. For this bit of trickery there was absolutely 
no necessity, as Mr. Ruck would willingly have given the plans 
to the Government had he been asked for them. It is also 
worthy of mention in this connection that Johnston sent the 
superintendent of machinery to New York, shortly before he 
made the illegal and dishonest purchase of street-sweeping ma- 
chines referred to, the alleged purpose of the visit being to 
examine and report upon the machines. Here, again, the super- 
intendent of machinery reluctantly complied. Think of it, Mr. 
Speaker, a man wearing the title of “general,” conferred upon 
him by the Senate of the United States, and holding the high 
office of Commissioner of the District of Columbia, condescend- 
ing to disreputable methods in making purchases of machinery 
for the street-cleaning department. Why, instead of sending 
a member of the fire department to New York, did he not send 
the superintendent of street cleaning, who knew all about the 
kind of machinery needed in the District and who could buy it 
to the best advantage? The fireman, in a voluntary statement, 
confessed that he knew nothing about street-sweeping machinery 
and expressed surprise that Commissioner Johrston should start 
him out on such a mission. Johnston knew and had been ad- 
vised that the superintendent of street cieaning would not 
stand for the dishonest things he had planred to do and there- 
fore was afraid to advise with him. Johnston knew that that 
official would have oppcsed buying machinery of any kind until 
authority had been obtained from Congress, and that when he 
did buy his purchases would show that there had been a clean 
and honest transaction. Hence he took a man from another 
department, a man who was confessedly unfamiliar with the 
needs of the street-cleaning department, and used him as a 
scapegoat to shield himself in his dirty work. 

Mr. Speaker, it was this make-believe general, this small-bore 
official, whose greatest achievement was that of deceiving Mem- 
bers of this House into giving him money to make good dis- 
honest transactions which he had conceived and in the carrying 
out of which he was aided by his civil associate, Cuno H. 
Rudolph, and that illustrious braggart, William V. Judson. the 
Engineer Commissioner. I should have stated, Mr. Speaker, in 
my reference to the use of the schedules by the superintendent of 
street cleaning in correcting the overpayments made to contract- 
ors, that the records of the street-cleaning department had been 
destroyed, all having been dumped into the furnace in order to 
get rid of the evidence in connection with the crookedness I have 
described. Keep this in mind, you men who accept without ques- 
tion every statement made to you by a District Commissioner— 
you men who are ready to believe that the present board is com- 
posed of seraphic individuals, who only lack the wings on which 
to soar away from earth to the Elysian fields of a greater and a 
grander world. 

LYING ABOUT HIS PLACE OF RESIDENCE, 


Of course no Member of this House knows where Johnston 
lives. Since his forced retirement from the Board of Commis- 
sioners be has not been heard from. But if you will take the 
city directory and turn to the J’s you will find that that docu- 
ment says the “general” abides at No. 2111 Massachusetts 
Avenue NW., where his wife owns property and generously 
provides for him. The statement of the directory, however, is 
not true. Johnston does not live on Massachusetts Avenue, but 
at No. 2111 Q Street, some distance from the point at which 
those two thoroughfares intersect. It happens there is a small 
triangular public park in front of Mrs. Johnston's property, 
the park lying between Q Street and Massachusetts Avenue. 
As the park prevents the erection of houses opposite the Johns- 
ton residence, and as Massachusetts Avenue is a fashionable 
thoroughfare, the “general” either lied to the directory man 
or bribed him to say that the Johnston residence is on Massa- 
chusetts Avenue. This may not be a matter of much importance, 
but I mention it merely for the purpose of showing that Johnston 
is as willing to lie to keep up appearances as he was to use the 
money of the Government and the District illegally while he 
was a member of the District Commission. - Mr. Speaker, it is 
the small things that men do that enable us to accurately esti- 
mate their character. Johnston, in order to create the impres- 
sion that he dwells among the high social class of Washington, 
caused this false entry to be made in the city directory. This 
was in perfect harmony with his course as a District Com- 
missioner. In that office he deceived the Appropriations Com- 
mittees of Congress and misused the money of the people. 

Mr. Speaker, while this particular “ general” is engaging my 
attention, permit me to lay before the House a few choice 
crumbs of information gleaned from the martial triumphs of 


which he proudly. boasts, from his career as a sighing lover 
with an eye to business, with some further reference to his 
career as a District Commissioner. He was a captain, of that 
I am quite sure; but whether, like the famous Capt. Jinks, he 
won his spurs as a captain of the Horse Marines, I do not know. 
I have always thought of Capt. Johuston as a noncombatant 
belligerent, a modern but diminutive Sir John Falstaff, with a 


‘penchant for martial visions, a man in whose cyes a bloodless 


skirmish would appear as a bloody. battle. I think of Capt. 
Johnston when I read the werds of Petruchio in the“ Taming 
of the Shrew,” in his suit for the hand of the rich and beautiful 
but ill-tempered Katharine: ; 

Have I not in my time heard lions roar? 

Have I not heard the sea puff'd up with winds 

Rage like an angry boar chafed with sweat? 

Have I not heard great ordnance in the field, 

And heaven's artillery thunder in the skies? 

Have I not in a pitched battle heard 

Loud ‘larums, neighing steeds, and trumpets’ clang? 


Having in his opinion served his country a sufficient length 
of time to warrant retirement, the captain, as I understand the 
story of his life, decided to turn his sword into a pruning hook. 
And so it fell out that one day, to the great delight of the men 
over whom Le had ruled, he resigned. Then, with his salary in 
his sock. he betook himself to Pittsburgh, where in the course of 
time the newspapers announced that he had been adopted by a 
well-known lady of wealth of that city. 

The smoke-laden atmosphere of the industrial metropolis not 
being the proper place for a peaceful genius, the doughty cap- 
tain was packed up and brought to Washington, where, coming 
like a ruby from the “dark, unfathomed caves” of earth, his 
wife's wealth admitted him to the inner circle of the highest 
social set. But he was still a captain—just a common captain; 
a very common captain, indeed. That would not do. He must 
go higher. He must be a “general.” So his wife's female 
friends got busy. Mr. Roosevelt was appealed to. The Rough 
Rider listened with sympathetic interest to the story poured 
into his ears by tender-hearted and tearful dames from the 
ranks of the city’s four hundred. Mr. Roosevelt yielded. The 
captain’s name was sent to the Senate with the recommendation 
that he be metamorphosed into a brevet brigadier general upon 
condition that he resign the office simultaneously with the 
President’s approval of the legislative action. Thus, in a single 
day—yea, in a moment's time—the captain came forth a bloom- 
ing “general.” Later, President Taft, assisted by society, dis- 
covered Johnston. Why, the general,” wearing a flaming sash 
and having his trusty sword at his side, had ridden in the Roose- 
velt inaugural parade. And so Mr. Taft, in order to please his 
friend Roosevelt, ignored men of brains and ability and ap- 
pointed the “general” a District commissioner. 

But to touch again upon Johnston's record at the District 
Building. Had he been called to account for the manner in 
which he spent thousands of dollars voted to the District by 
this House, he would now be serving a sentence behind the 
strong steel bars of a Federal penitentiary. Congress furnished 
the money, took it out of the pockets of the people, and turned 
it over to the Board of Commissioners of which this fellow was 
a member to be used for certain specific purposes, but it was, in 
fact, used by him and his incompetent civil associate, aided. of 
course, in their dishonest plans and purposes by the engineer 
commissioner, William V. Judson, as might seem best to them. 
And this, Mr. Speaker, all happened in this “ best governed city’ 
in the world”! In my humble judgment it would be well for 
us to carefully scrutinize every request and act of the Board of 
Commissioners while they are in office, and if this were done 
there would be less to criticize after they got out of office. 

Mr. Speaker, I think I am safe in saying that the Board of 
Commissioners appointed by President Taft—the board which 
immediately preceded the present one—was about the weakest 
combination of driveling humanity with official authority that 
ever ruled and reigned in Washington. Having at its head a 
hardware merchant, whose knowledge of District affairs of 
real interest to the people was limited to his feeble ability to 
grasp public questions of importance, assisted by an obscure 
Army Officer, who had by some means unknown to me suc- 
ceeded in capturing the title of captain, and an unscrupulous 
appointee from the Corps of Engineers, there is little cause for 
wonder that the board was regarded as the instrument of the 


jobbers. Mr. Speaker, these men succeeded in securing enormous 


appropriations, thousands of dcllars of which were applied to 
purposes of which no mention was made in their estimates, I 
am sure, sir, that gentlemen here—members of the Committee 


on Appropriations which passed upon the demands of Rudolph, 


Johnston, and Judson for Government funds, and Members who 
cast their votes for the District bill when it came before the 
House for consideration—I am sure, sir, that they are unaware 
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of the fact that five or six thousand dollars—I am not attempt- 
ing to give the figures accurately—were spent in the construc- 
tion of a private launch for Capt. John A. Johnston, and that 
the boat is still used on the Potomac and other waters by that 
illustrious official * jayjack.". The work was done under the 
direction of the superintendent of machinery of the fire depart- 
ment, who was compensated for his zeal in the commissioner’s 
behalf by advances in salary. You may ask: “ What right had 
Johnston to use the public money in that way?” Answer the 
question for yourselves. My answer is that his right to so use 
it was at par with his right to squander the District's funds 
in other ways to which your attention has been called, 
EXTRAVAGANCE OF THE PRESENT BOARD. 

Mr. Speaker, the gentlemen composing the present board have 
come to us for large sums of money with which to meet the 
expenses of the local government. To what extent these requests 
are reasonable, viewed in connection with the obligations of the 
Government to the District of Columbia, we do not know. I do 
not say that Messrs, Newman, Siddons, and Harding would 
come here with deliberate misrepresentations as to local needs: 
but I do say. with all the emphasis I am able to impart to my 
words, that for months they have knowingly permitted wanton 
extravagance under the roof that shelters their official heads. 
There is, therefore, it seems to me, good reason for looking 
askance at their suggestions touching expenditures in the Dis- 
trict. We haye heard a good deal recently about the half-and- 
half plan. The gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. Jounson] and 
other Members of this House, prompted by a sense of justice 
to their constituents. to the Government, and to those citizens 
of Washington who believe in a square deal, have ventured to 
suggest that the half-and-half plan has more than outlived its 
usefulness. For this they have been he!d up in the local press 
as enemies of the National Capital. Not long ago a committee 
backed and engineered by local jobbers, who for years have had 
their hands in the National Treasury, was formed for the pur- 
pose of intimidating Members of Congress by appeals to the 
people of their districts. Circulars with hardly a grain of 
truth in them have been scattered broadcast, and pamphlets 
laboriously written by the hirelings of the grafters have been 
spread from Dan to Beersheba in the hope that the voters will 
accept their reckless statements and call a halt on Members 
who are standing for clean and honest government in Wash- 
ington. 


Thomas Jefferson, the Great Progressive. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM P. BORLAND, 


OF MISSOURI, 
In roe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Wednesday, June 3, 1914, 
On the bill (H. R. 15578) to codify, revise, and amend the laws relating 
, to the judiciary. 

Mr. BORLAND. Mr. Speaker, the life and career of Thomas 
Jefferson are rich in material for the orator, the statesman, 
and the historian, It is scarceiy necessary at this time to re- 
vlew his long and busy life. Of the many biographies of him 
which have appeared few have been written in either a candid 
or sympathetic vein, The greater part of the literature relating 
to Jefferson is evidently the work of men who are politically out 
of sympathy with, if not actually hostile to, his teachings. 
In spite of this, the world has been filled with detailed and 
minute accounts of his appearance, life, words, and acts, such 
as betoken the tremendous force of his personality and its in- 
delible impression upon the history and institutions of his coun- 
try. To show that much of it is not in a sympathetic vein, we 
have only to instance “The Life of Washington,” by HENRY 
Canor Lopar, and the recent address on “Jefferson, the Ameri- 
can Welshman,” by Whitelaw Reid. 

The truth is, Jefferson was a great progressive—the first great 
constructive progressive in American politics. His mind was so 
yast, his mental energy so tremendous, his ideals and aims so 
altruistic that an age of sordid selfishness and materialism like 
that from which we are just emerging is little likely to do 
justice to his fame. For 50 years the ideals of Jefferson have 
been pushed aside in favor of those of Hamilton, the reactionary. 
Hamilton, with his doctrine of the sacredness of the dollar, with 
his theories of protective tariff and special privilege, with his 
care for the bondholder and the financial interests, has appealed 
more strongly to the dominant force in American polities than 


Jefferson, who regarded only the rights of men. At each crisis 
of our country’s affairs an awakening public conscience brings 
public thought back to the doctrines of Jefferson. 

When the Republican Party was born, in 1856, with all the 
semireligious fervor of a crusade for human rights, it adopted a 
platform the opening clause of which declared that it intended 
to bring American polities back once more to the doctrines of 
Washington and Jefferson. Its first successful candidate for 
President, Abrabam Lincoln, in a letter to the Jefferson Society 
of New York, three years before his nomination, pledged himself 
to the doctrines of Jefferson as the guide for his political life. 
When the Republican Party died, in 1912, it went down under 
the banner of Hamilton, protective tariff, and special privilege, 
57 its predecessor, the Federalist Party, a hundred years 

efore. 

I have said that Jefferson was a constructive progressive. 
This is the key note of his wonderful dominion over public 
thought. One of his unfriendly commentators has said of him: 

So far was his temperament removed from the conservatism of the 
Anglo-Saxon race that he seemed to take the fact that a thing had never 
been done before as a sufficient reasun for doing it. 

Though strangely devoid of any appreciation of fiction in 
literature, yet he had a powerful imagination which ranged 
wholly in the unromantic domain of the useful and ran riot in 
schemes for conferring practical benefits on mankind. He be- 
trayed the same traits in agriculture and in politics. In both 
he was often a dreamer, but his dreams concerned the daily 
affairs of his fellow men, and his life was devoted to reducing 
his ideals to realities. : 

Jefferson was born April 13, 1743, of a family which in any 
age and any country would be called the middle class. He 
entered William and Mary College in 1760 at the beginning of 
his seventeenth year. His eager mind pursued the best classical 
studies which were available to the youth of the Colonies, in- 
cluding a course in English law. Sir William Blackstone, who 
is regarded now as an old fogy, but who was the greatest pro- 
gressive of his time, had just published his remarkable Commen- 
taries, which became the mental food of American lawyers. 
Blackstone set forth clearly the limitations of royal power and 
the functions of government in language which would have been: 
revolutionary in that age had it not been so temperate, sane, 
logical, and polished. As every American lawyer knows, he fil- 
tered the violent doctrines of Rousseau through his sane, capa- 
ble, and constructive mind. His work was the dominating force 
in the creation of American institutions of government, and is 
transcribed in every line of the Federal Constitution and of the 
constitution of every State. 

While Jefferson was in college his room at Williamsburg was 
shared during the session of the Virginia House of Burgesses by 
that firey—if somewhat unbalanced—patriot, Patrick Henry. 
When Henry went from that room on the memorable day in 
1765 to the house of burgesses to utter that ringing speech 
against taxation without representation, which has made him 
the foremost figure in the history of American oratory, Jefferson 
accompanied him and stood in the doorway of the crowded hall, 
Jefferson was never a speaker. He was a thinker and a writer; 
but how much of that speech was Henry's and how much Jeffer- 
son’s no man has been able to say. x 

In 1767 Jefferson entered upon the practice of law, which he 
pursued for seven years with such success that his average pro- 
fessional earnings were $3,000 a year. This was a remarkable 
sum in that day and indicates a high order of professional abil- 
ity and diligence. In 1768 he was elected a member of the Vir- 
ginia House of Burgesses. According to the custom of the age 
he did not scruple. to keep open house and entertain the voters 
liberally before the election. On election day he stayed close by 
the polls and bowed gravely his thanks to every voter who cast 
a ballot for him. In the simplicity of the times this was re- 
garded fully as honorable a method of election as the more 
modern way of a candidate being nominated by a secret ring of 
bosses locked in a back room. His entrance upon public life 
stamped him as a man of the highest honor. He announced that 
he maintained a resolve not to better his fortunes while in pub- 
lic life. How well he kept this resolve history has fully at- 
tested. When on his death bed, after a long and useful public 
eareer, he said that if death did not come to him soon he must 
end his days in the cabin of a negro ex-slave. He never turned 
his fame or public career to any purpose of selfish gain. He 
never sold either his voice or his pen, but all his work was public 
property. : 

When Jefferson entered the house of burgesses that body 
was just beginning to show an independent temper against the 
tyranny of the royal governor. So strong was this temper that 
the governor dissolved the chamber on account of the spirited 
reply made by its members to the governor's opening address. 
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This reply was originally drafted by Jefferson, but was tempered 
and moderated very largely by the older and cooler heads among 
the burgesses. In spite of its modified character it seems to 
have been regarded as unduly independent by the royal gov- 
ernor. When in indignation he dissolved the assembly 88 of 
the members, including Jefferson, met in a tavern and organized 
a nonimportation league against British merchandise. All of 
the members of this league were promptly reelected by their 
constituents, and, in March, 1773, when the burgesses reas- 
sembled, Jefferson took the lead in the progressive movement of 
the times. Not thinking,” as he himself has saic, “our old 
and leading members up to the point of forwardness and zeal 
which the times required.” This was insurgency with a ven- 
geance, especially in view of the deference to age and leadership 
which characterized the Virginia Assembly. In the spring of 
1774 Jefferson and half a dozen other members took the un- 
equivocal stand in line with Massachusetts in her resistance to 
the British commerce act, thus breaking down the barriers of 
mutual jealousy which stood in the way of colonial union. 
Jefferson said that he felt that “The lead in the house of 
burgesses on these subjects should no longer be lefi with the 
lending members.” At this time also ho wrote the celebrated 
Summary View of the Rights of British America. This very 
revolutionary document found its way to England, where it was 
largely used by Burke in his celebrated speeches, Jefferson was 
sent to the Continental Congress in 1775. He had a poor voice 
and an awkward manner and was no debater, but he brought 
with Lim the original draft of his reply to the royal governor of 
Virginia and had the pleasure of seeing its doctrines become 
the groundwork of the resolutions of the Continental Congress. 
In June, 1776, he had climbed to the height of political power 
and public confidence from which he could stretch forth his 
hand and seize the imperishable crown of fame. He wrote the 
Declaration of Independence, the one great act of his career 
which is familiar to every American schoolboy. The original 
document in Jefferson’s handwriting, with a few verbal changes 
by Franklin and Adams, is still preserved in the State De- 
partment at Washington. Adams, the powerful debater, led the 
fight for the document on the floor and Jefferson sat by silent, 
awkward, and disturbed under the bitter attacks which were 
made upon its language by the reactionaries. The old guard 
tried to filibuster against the adoption of the Declaration. 
They waged a long and bitter parliamentary contest, although 
they knew that it expressed in the highest and purest form the 
universal sentiment of all the colonists from the backwoods of 
Maine to the swamps of Carolina. It is said that a curious 
circumstance aided in its adoption. Late on that July after- 
noon, which has since become so famous, the weather was very 
hot, and as the meeting place of the Continental Congress was 
near a large stable the horseflies came in in swarms and bit the 
legs of the delegates through their thin silk stockings, making 
it impossible for the reactionaries to prolong their filibuster. 
In June, 1776, Jefferson was reelected to the Continental 
Congress, but he declined to serve. preferring to return to his 
legislative work in Virginia. On October 7 of that year he took 
his seat again in the Virginia House of Burgesses. Here was 
work indeed for the progressive and for the constructive states- 
man. The young Nation had been born by a union of Colonies. 
but the Colonies themselves, which had just graduated into 
States, were still under their colonial institutions. Jefferson 
was so little of a demagogue and so much of a statesman that 
he left the national stage, where fame and personal ambition 
might have beckoned to him, and returned to his own Com- 
monwealth to begin that wondrous work of reconstruction by 
which an American State should be erected upon the ruins of 
a royal colony. The colonial or State governments after the 
Revolution were republican in name but aristocratic and mo- 
narchical in fact. This was especially true of Virginia, where 
the dominant force in social. intellectual, and political life was 
aristocratic. Virginia had a limited number of old families 
which were feudal in their feelings and aims. Virginia had an 
established church, supported by public taxation, which pos- 
sessed and sometimes exercised the power of punishing dis- 
senters. Virginia had a criminal code reflecting the somewhat 
inhuman spirit of the age toward the hapless offender, especially 
if he were a poor and friendless man and the crime one against 
property. Extreme severity. retaliation and bodily mutiliation, 
imprisonment for debt, intolerance of opinion, religious and 
political, and the brand of treason upon all criticisms upon publie 
authority were elements in that code. The rights of man had 
found no place in its construction, but the rights of property, 
the rights of privilege, and the rights of power were written 
large upon every page. All this did not affect Jefferson's private 
fortunes, for he was a man of wealth and social standing. He 
had no need to feel its oppression, except as he felt by a won- 
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derful telepathy the heartbeat of the humblest citizen of his 
State. Strange to say he did not take the stump and abuse 
wealth and power with all the arts of the demagogue. His 
work was deeper, broader, and more permanent. A study of 
this period of his life is not only necessary-to a full understand- 
ing of Jefferson's character, but it bears the richest lesson for 
statesmen of the present time. It exemplifies the impassible 
abyss that separates the demagogue from the progressive. 
Jefferson's severest critics have never called him an iconoclast. 
He never tore down unless he was confident he could build upon 
a better and firmer foundation. He never attacked an un- 
popular class of citizens solely for public applause or political 
promotion. Much of his work was slow in bearing fruit, but all 
of it was strong and sure. 

The first bill which he brought into the House of Delegates, 
which was the new American name for the former House of 
Burgesses, was a bill to abolish the entail of real property. 
These entails prevented the free alienation of land and tended 
to keep the landed property for successive generations in the 
same family by virtue of deeds and wills drawn by hands long 
since crumbled into dust. The land of the living, which the 
Creator had once given in common to all men, was fettered by 
the hands of the dead. No growth of democracy, industrial in- 
dependence, or commercial prosperity was possible under such 
conditions. Jefferson succeeded in having his law passed, and 
he immediately followed it up with a bill to abolish primogeni- 
ture. Primogeniture means that all of the landed estate of 
the ancestor shall descend to the oldest son, to the exclusion of 
the younger sons and the daughters. It is the very keystone of 
the arch of feudalism and aristocracy. It made petty tyrants 
and feudal despots of the oldest son and worthless vagabonds 
and gambling rakes of the other sons who had been trained to 
be above any useful form of labor. Jefferson saw clearly that 
it must be abolished on the very threshhold of the life of the 
new American Republic. He attacked it in his own State of 
Virginia, where it had reached the most perfect flower. He 
met, of course, the bitter and uncompromising resistance of the 
social leaders and landed classes. “At least,” implored Pendle- 
ton, “if the eldest son may no longer inherit all the lands and 
slaves of his father, let him at least take a double share.” 
“ Not,” said Jefferson, the leveler, “until he can eat a double 
allowance of food or do a double allowance of work.” His 
brilliant triumph cost him a price, says his blographer: 


That distinguished class, whose existence as a social caste had been 
forever destroyed, reviled the destroyer from this time forth with re- 
lentless animosity; and even to the second and third generation of 
descendants many of these patrician families cursed the statesman who 
had placed them on a level with the rest of their countrymen. 


In 1778, at the first session of the Virginia House of Dele- 
gates under Republican rule, Jefferson introduced and secured 
the passage of a bill to stop the importation of slaves. At this 
time his great intellect busied itself with plans of legal and 
He passed a 
bill to promote the prompt naturalization of foreigners; he 
drafted a code containing a milder form of punishment for 
crimes; he constructed an entirely new judicial system and 
code of procedure for the courts; he planned a public school 
system, but the narrow prejudice of the planters prevented it 
from being adopted. In 1786 Virginia finally passed what he 
regarded as one of the most important works of his life—the 
bill to establish religious freedom. It abolished the established 
church and still further inflamed against Jefferson the social 
and religious prejudices of the upper classes. By 1787 the 
statute books of Virginia bore upon every page the fruition of 
his work of reform. He even tried to get the assembly to pass 
an act for the gradual emancipation of slaves, but failed to 
bring public opinion up to the required standpoint. 

In 1779 Jefferson was elected governor of Virginia and served 
for one year, which was the length of term at that time. This 
service, brief as it was, has been the oecasion of more criticism 
of Jefferson than any other part of his long public career. It 
seems that if a man, however great, desires his fame to suffer 
an eclipse the easiest way is to be elected governor of an Ameri- 
can State. Most governors go into office amid the resounding 
applause of their friends and go out of office completely ob- 
secured by the hail of brickbats from their enemies. The worst 
that can be said about Jefferson’s career as governor is that he 
was not adapted by nature to be a war governor. He had too 
much innate respect for private rights and was too thoughtful 
and constructive in his temperament to successfully administer 
the affairs when the needs of the times called for a dictator. 
In Rome of old when an invading army threatened the city the 
citizens suspended’ the Republic and placed their power in the 
hands of a dictator. They would never have chosen under such 
circumstances a man of Jefferson's temperament. He could not 
seize private rights and property in defiance of law, nor trample 
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upon the liberties of individual citizens in the relentless spirit 
of a military leader. It is no disparagement of his greatness 
to say that it did not lie in those lines. His administration, in 
fact, seems to have been no worse under the stress of the Brit- 
ish invasion and the hopeless poverty of the American Colonies 
at that trying time than the administration of the other Ameri- 
can Colonies, but it seems that more was expected of Jefferson. 
Ile put every Virginia yolunteer into the field to drive Corn- 
wallis out of Carolina. He even sent supplies with teams and 
wagons drawn from his own farm, for which he was never com- 
pensated. The threatened invasion was not checked, and the 
British finally reached the defenseless Virginia and overran it, 
as they had overrun New York, New Jersey, and Pennsylvania. 
On June 6, 1783, Jefferson was again elected to the National 
Congress, and presented there Virginia’s deed ceding to the 
United States the territory west of the Ohio River. He was 
one of the committee to prepare a plan of government for that 
territory, which gaye birth to the States of Ohio, Indiana, 
Michigan, and Illinois. In 1784 he was minister to France, and 
saw the beginning of the French Revolution, which was at first 
under the guidance of such pure patriots £s the Marquis de 
La Fayette. In 1789 the Constitution of the United States was 
adopted and Washington was inaugurated President. Jeffer- 
son was made Secretary of State, and so great was the demand 
for him as the only man to fill that great place that Washington 
allowed John Jay to occupy the office temporarily until the 
spring of 1790, when Jefferson could return and assume the 
duties. 

In Washington's Cabinet Jefferson came in close contact with 
Hamilton, the great reactionary, the leader of the Federalist 
-arty. Hamiſton's ideas were primarily monarchial. He be- 
lieved in a limited monarchy and a Senate or Upper House 
‘elected for life. He had only agreed to the Federal Constitution 
as n necessary compromise with the democratic tendencies of the 
times. He regarded government as an institution designed pri- 
marily to protect property interests, and his whole public career 
was dominated by this thought. He was well placed in his 
position of Secretary of the Treasury, for his peculiar abilities 
would not have been serviceable in any other position. The 
conception of the rights of the individual citizen was foreign to 
his mind. The greatest work of his career was the establish- 
ment of public credit. As part of this he insisted that the strug- 
gling Government of the United States, which was not able even 
to pay its own troops, should assume the debts contracted by the 
individual States during the Revolutionary War. It is probable 
that these State debts were largely inflated and that very small 
value had been received originally in return for the obligations. 
It is certain that they had been bought up for a few cents on the 
dollar and were then held by the banks of New York City, who 
were the constituents and political supporters of Hamilton. 
Hamilton insisted that they should be assumed by the United 
States and redeemed at par, regardless of the amount which they 
had cost the holders. Historians seem to agree that this policy 
of Hamilton’s was prudent and necessary in order to secure the 
loyalty of a powerful class whose resentment would be very inju- 
rious to the new Government. This is the most that can be said 
in favor of Hamilton’s policy as a patriotic move. It seems to 
have been stamped with the same brand of local and partisan 
political influence which has affected many other pieces of legis- 
lation. Apparently Jefferson never was in sympathy with these 
doctrines, but his work as Secretary of State was so absorbing 
and important to the new Government that he could well devote 
himself entirely to it. Recent historians have never done justice 
to the service of Jefferson as Secretary of State. In my opinion 
his position was the most trying and the success of his work the 
most vital to the infant Government. Washington, great as a 
soldier and patriot, was not without the limitations of his en- 
yironment and career. He was a provincial and had never been 
abroad. He knew no language but his own, and his education 
was rudimentary. He had no knowledge of foreign countries or 
of international politics. It is part of his wonderful greatness 
that he recognized his limitations in this respect and turned the 
conduct of foreign affairs over absolutely into Jefferson's 
keeping. 

Jefferson so conducted the affairs of the young Government 
as to secure to it neutrality, peace, and freedom from the en- 
tanglements of the wars which were shaking Europe, so neces- 
sary to its well-being. He did this in the face of the fact that 
France, which had been the ally of the United States and which 
had aided it with men and money to secure its independence, 
was then engaged in a death struggle with England, and not 
only needed but demanded that the United States repay in part 
its obligations by assisting France. Jefferson's whole training 
and temperament Jed him to sympathize with France and lean 
toward its claims, and yet he sacrificed his personal feelings 
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upon the altar of his country, and with rare tact and wisdom 
and with courage and patience in face of a strong French en- 
thusiasm throughout the United States he held back from en- 
tangling alliances and saved our young country for all time from 
becoming a dependency of France. His diplomacy made the in- 
dependence and dignity of the United States recognized abroad, 
He retired from the Cabinet July 31, 1793, after having per- 
formed a greater service for the Union than any man except 
Washington. He never concealed his disgust for the policies of 
Hamilton, which were not at all within the range of his ideas 
of patriotism. On June 16, 1792, he wrote to Lafayette: 

Too many of these stock jobbers and king jobbers have come into our 


legislature; or, rather, too many of our legislature have become stock 
jobbers and king jobbers. 


Jefferson was elected President in 1801. It is unnecessary to 
recount the well-known facts of history that mark his adminis- 
tration. Suffice it to say that he came near to being em- 
broiled in a war with France, the one country which he admired 
and respected more than all others. As an American patriot he 
resisted French aggression with the same dignity and force as 
that of England. He was probably the first American states- 
man to effectually discipline the judiciary and to insist upon a 
high standard of integrity. As President he sent a message to 
Congress urging the npeachment of Judge Pickering. of New 
Hampshire. Pickering was impeached and removed for ample 
cause. The crowning act of Jefferson's administration was the 
acquisition of Louisiana. This was the widest stretch of Fed- 
eral power and the boldest step of progressive and constructive 
statesmanship. It fairly staggered the reactionaries of the Fed- 
eralist school and brought prophecies of disunion and disaster. 

As long before as 1790, when Jefferson was serving as Sec- 
retary of State, he saw the prospect of a rupture between Eng- 
land and Spain and attempted to take advantage of it by se- 
curing control of the Mississippi River. When the opportunity 
to acquire Louisiana presented itself, he acted with prompt 
vigor and carried out a cherished plan for the welfare and 
safety of his country by removing the danger of foreign neigh- 
bors. As soon as Louisiana was acquired he sent Lewis and 
Clark to explore the new territory and laid the foundation for 
the trans-Mississippi civilization and greatness, Not a single 
State in this trans-Mississippi country is named for Jefferson, 
and Missouri is the only State that has honored him by con- 
ferring his name upon its capital city. 

When Jefferson retired from public life his restless activity 
and public services did not cease. He founded the great Uni- 
versity of Virginia in the shadow of his beloved Monticello and 
watched over its growth to greatness. He wrote his own 
epitaph, which is carved upon a stone now in the possession of 
the University of Missouri, at Columbia, in these words: 

Here was buried Thomas Jefferson, author of the Declaration of 
American Independence, of the statute of Virginia for religious freedom, 
and father of the University of Virginia. 

No boast here of the offices he had held or the honors and dig- 
nities which he bore. Here is written a man’s estimate of his 
own greatness, the three imperishable monuments of his fame— 
human liberty, religious freedom, and public education. Truly 
a progressive record, never equaled by one man since the dawn 
of recorded history. 


The Underwood Tariff Law and the American Sugar 
Industry. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. RICHARD W. AUSTIN, 


OF TENNESSEE, 
In tHe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Saturday, May 9, 1914. 


Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. Speaker, I wish to call to the attention 
of the House and the country some facts and conditions relating 
to our domestic sugar industry and how it has been and will be 
affected by the Democratic tariff law. 

I have selected the sugar industry as a fair illustration of 
the fallacy of free trade because I have no interest in it what- 
ever, except as a consumer of sugar, such as we all are. So in 
talking about sugar I am as far away as it is possible to get 
from an industry in which I have any pecuniary interest or any 
sort of direct relationship. I am speaking on this particular 
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subject—the sugar industry—primarily from the standpoint of | Per cent of increase or decrease in retail prices of the principal articles 


an American citizen who deplores the destruction of an Ameri- 
can industry, and also as a consumer who was promised reduc- 
tion in the cost of his living expenses. While watchfully wait- 
ing for the fulfillment of the promises made by our Democratic 
friends, I can not help but note with alarm for my country’s 
welfare that not only are Democratic promises unreliable as 
to the things they would do, but as to the things they would not 
do. They promised by tariff revision to cheapen the cost of 
living. They promised by that same sign not to destroy any 
legitimate industry. Neither promise has been kept. Both are 
broken. Living cost is still high and going higher. Legitimate 
industries are halting, staggering, falling. 

“Oh, but,” our friends say, Wait, business will adjust itself 
to the different conditions.” 

Yes; wait. We have heard that cry before. We heard and 
are still hearing it in regard to Mexican affairs. Wait! To- 
morrow. But to-morrow never comes. It is a period nowhere to 
be found in all the hoary registers of time, unless, perchance, in 
the fool’s calendar. 


Wisdom disclaim the word, 

Nor holds society with those who own It. 
e inst thy plenty 
"Tis the sharper who stakes penury again: y plenty, 
And pays thee naught, but wishes, hopes, and promises, 
The currency of idiots, 

Injurious bankrupt, that gulis the easy creditor. 


` Mr. Speaker, sugar is a product of universal taxation. Every 
nation in the world levies an import duty on sugar, either as a 
source of revenue or for the protection of its domestic sugar 
industry, or both. After May 1, 1916, the United States will be 
the only nation which does not levy an import duty on sugar, 
and to-day we are the only sugar country which admits sugar 
from its colonies free of duty. Except for a slight reduction 
granted by France, the domestic sugar industry of every foreign 
nation in the world receives the same protection from colonial 
sugar that it does from foreign sugar. The 1.345.230 tons of 
sugar produced annually by Dutch capital in Java, a Dutch 
colony, can not be marketed in the mother country, and even 
“free-trade England” levies an import duty of 40 cents per 
100 on sugar, granting no preferential whatever to sugar im- 
ported from her colonial possessions. It is interesting to note 
that coincident with the passage of a free-sugar bill in the 
United States Congress—a measure which will destroy the do- 
mestic beet and cane sugar industries—the British Parliament 
passed an act granting a bounty of 11,000 pounds sterling 
($55,000) to the first British beet-sugar factory located at Cant- 
ley, England, with the purpose in view of cacouraging and 
aiding the establishment of the beet-sugar industry in that 
country. 

From an economic point of view there absolutely was no ex- 
cuse for the removal of the duty on sugar. It could not ap- 
preciably reduce the cost of living, for the net saving per 
eapita only could amount to 14 cents per annum, providing the 
seaboard refiners allowed the full benefit to pass to the con- 
sumer. Sugar has not been a factor in increasing the cost of 
living, for while in the past decade the price of all other com- 
modities has risen from 60 to 100 per cent, the price of sugar 
steadily has decreased, and to-day a pound of sugar can be 
purchased for less money than an equal quantity of almost any 
other commodity which goes upon the consumer’s table. Sugar 
is cheaper in the United States to-day than in any other coun- 
try in the world except Great Britain. 

Mr. Speaker, for a great number of years the Bureau of 
Labor has been gathering statistics as to retail prices of 15 lead- 
ing articles of food in 40 cities of the United States, in each 
of which cities they have had a number of correspondents who 
haye reported the prices to them. The sources from which 
quotations have been furnished were neither fancy grocery 
houses nor were they the poorest houses, but the average stores 
from which workingmen would buy their supplies. On Febru- 
ary 10, 1914, the bureau published a report on retail prices up to 
and including December, 1913, with a comparison of these prices, 
and the average prices during the decade 1890-1899. From a table 
appearing on page 7 of this document, which I quote, it will 
be seen that sugar is the only one of 15 commodities quoted 
which shows a decline in price from the former period as com- 
pared with the prices of November and December 15, 1913, the 
decline being 5.9 per cent. Of the other 14 commodities, wheat 
flour shows the smallest increase in price, being 26.4 per cent; 
fresh eggs showing the largest increase, amounting to 155.6 per 
cent; and the average increase of the 14 commodities is 81.1 
per cent. z 7 


of food: Price on Nov. 15 and Dec. 15, 1918, compared with the average : 
price for the 10-year period 1890 to 1899, by articles. 


[From Bulletin 140, Bureau of Labor, “ Retail Prices, 1890 to December, 
1913,“ Feb. 10, 1914.] 


Price Nov. 18, 1913— Price Dec. 15, 1913— 


Mr. Speaker, it is evident from what I have said. corrobo- 
rated by the statistics gathered by the Bureau of Labor, that 
sugar is the only commodity entering into his daily diet from 
which the consumer has derived any consolation, as far as the 
increased cost of living is concerned. Contrary to the upward 
t:ənd of prices of other commodities, the New York wholesale 
price of sugar has decreased from 13.51 cents per pound in 
1570 to 4.74 cents in 1913, notwithstanding the fact that the 
rer capita consumption has increased two and one-half times 
during that period. The per capita consumption of sugar in the 
United States has increased from 32.75 pounds in 1870 to 85.4 
pourits in 1913, while the wholesale value of the amount of 
sugar consumed per capita in 1870 was $4.42 and in 1913 but 
$3.65, the consumer in 1913 thus securing 161 per cent more 
©. zar for 17 per cent less money than did the consumer in 1870. 
At the 18.) price per pound our present annual per capita sugar 
consumption would cost the consumer $11.54 instead of $3.65. 

The cry for free sugar bas not come from the consumers of 
that product, Mr. Speaker. In the face of these facts, how 
could it? Who, then, besides the Democratic Party is responsi- 
ble for the present law reducing the tariff on sugar 25 per cent 
on March 1, 1914, and placing that product on the free list in 
1913? And what was the ultimate object sought to be gained? 
When we ‘ind the sourze from which this free-sugar campaign 
originated, the impelling motive is not difficult to ascer- 
tain. 

Mr. Speaker, there are in the city of New York four great 
seaboard sugar-refining concerns, consisting of the American 
Sugar Refining Co., Arbuckle Bros., the Federal Sugar Refining 
Co., and the Warner Sugar Refining Co., and they contiol 76.53 
per cent of the output of refined sugar. These concerns. whose 
interests are identical, fix the price which consumers have to 
jay for sugar, except when domestic beet sugar is on the mar- 
ket. Against this monopoly or trust 200 or more suits are pend- 
ing in the United States courts under the antitrust laws filed 
by the State of Louisiana, through her attorney general, and by 
individual complainants of that State, in addition to the suit 
cf the Government nov pending in the Circuit Court of the 
United States for the Southern District of New York. The trust 
has steadfastly re<‘sted efforts to consolidate these cases. 

I will not attempt to go into the details of the nefarious 
methods practiced by these seaboard refiners in their dealings 
with the Government and with the public. The fact that some 
of them were found guilty of robbing the Government of mil- 
lions of dollars through false weights, and were made to dis- 
gorge over $4,000,000 of their ill-gotten gains and turn it back 
to the United States Treasury, and that two of their officials 
and a number of their employees were sentenced to the peni- 
tentiary is still fresh in our memories. 

But, Mr. Speaker, I feel it my duty to go into some detail in 
describing the part taken by these seaboard refiners in the pas- 
sage of a free-sugar bill, and the cause of their activities in 
this respect. 

With the exception of the 700 000 tons of domestic beet sugar, 
all of the 4,000,000 tons of sugar which we annually consume 
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passes through the seaboard refineries, where the 4 or 5 per 
cent of impurities are removed before placing the refined prod- 
uct on the market. The difference between the price at which 
they purchase their raw product and the price at which they 
sell refined sugar is called the “ refiners’ margin,“ which in- 
cludes the cost of refining and the refiners’ profit. The cost of 
refining varies little, if any, from time to time, and so, when- 
ever the refiners are able to increase their margin, such increase 
means additional clear profit to them. A slight increase in this 
margin means millions of dollars of additional profit to the 
refiners. To illustrate: The refiners know that the individual 
expenditure for sugar is so small and the price so low that not 
one housewife in a thousand would give serious thought to the 
subject whether she secured 20 pounds or 22 pounds of sugar 
for a dollar, and yet, on our present consumption of 4,000,000 
short tons, this little difference in price would add nearly 
840,000 000 a year to the net profit of the refining combine. 
During the past 24 years the refiners’ margin has ranged from 
50 cents per hundred to $1.15, a difference of 65 cents per 
hundred pounds. To what extent the profits of the refiners 
have been multiplied by these various increases in their margin 
is easily to be imagined. 

As stated before, with the exception of domestic beet sugar, 
all sugar consumed in this country passes through the hands 
of the seaboard refining combine and pays it toll. The Amer- 
ican beet-sugar factories produce white refined sugar ready for 
the table, and during the three to five months of the year in 
which this produce is marketed it comes into direct competi- 
tion with the product of the refineries. This competition, in 
conjunction with the competition of the various beet-sugar com- 
panies among themselves, so lowers the price of sugar that 
until the domestic product is exhausted the refineries are com- 
pelled to operate at very little profit, and usually they have to 
reduce their meltings or close down entirely until the domestic 
product is out of the way. If the domestic beet-sugar industry 
were allowed to expand to a point where its output could com- 
pete with that of the refineries for 12 months in the year, in- 
stead of from 3 to 5 months, then the consumer would receive 
the benefit of lower prices the year round. 

When the domestic beet-sugar industry was producing but 
from 40,000 to 50,000 tons of sugar a year competition from 
this source had very little effect upon the domestic sugar mar- 
ket, which was controlled absolutely by the seaboard refiners. 
But even in its infancy the refiners realized the great possibili- 
ties for the expansion of the domestic beet-sugar industry and 
the competition which would result therefrom; and so when 
American capital began to flow into that industry it was urged 
by the refiners that the beet-sugar factories should manufac- 
ture only raw sugar, as is done in most of the beet-sugar fac- 
tories of Europe; that this raw product be shipped to the sea- 
board refineries, where the impurities would be removed and 
the refiners be able to fix the sale price on the refined product 
and exact a profit on the domestic beet-sugar product as they 
do on imported raw sugar. If the beet-sugar manufacturers 
would adopt this course, they would have no quarrel with the 
refiners and no attempt would be made by the latter to throttle 
the domestic industry. This proposition, however, was not ac- 
cepted by the beet-sugar manufacturers, and machinery was in- 
stalled in all their factories to manufacture white refined 
sugar ready for the table. 

Failing in their attempt to intimidate the industry, in order 
that they might continue their complete domination of the 
American sugar market, the largest of the sugar-refining cor- 
porations attempted to secure control of the beet-sugar industry 
by buying up stock in the various companies, and succeeded 
ultimately in acquiring stock in a number of these companies. 
But the industry grew too rapidly for the refiners. It began 
to increase at the rate of 100 per cent a year. Realizing that it 
would be impossible to secure a controlling interest in the 
rapidly increasing companies, the refiners ceased investing in 
the industry, and since have been disposing of the stock which 
they already possessed. 

Then a new line of attack was inaugurated. If the refiners 
could not induce the beet-sugar manufacturers to produce only 
raw sugar upon which they—the refiners—could exact a toll in 
the process of refining, if they could not gain control of the 
industry through the purchase of sufficient stock in the various 
companies, then more drastic measures must be pursued. The 
competition must be removed; if in no other way, the industry 
must be wiped out of existence. The refiners decided that the 
most effective way of destroying this domestic competition was 
to secure the removal of the duty on sugar. They knew that if 
they could purchase their raw product at a cent and a third 
or a cent and a half cheaper than they had been paying, and the 


beet-sugar manufacturers were compelled to pay the same or 
higher prices to the farmers for their raw product, sugar beets, 
when beet sugar came onto the market in competition with their 
product, the refiners conld reduce temporarily the price of sugar 
so far below the cost of producing the beet product that that 
industry soon would be destroyed. With this competition out 
of the way they then could raise the price to suit their will. 

This object the refiners set out to accomplish some four or five 
years ago. But they did not come ont in the open in their fight 
for free sugar. They well knew that the people were fully 
cognizant of their nefarious practices in robbing the Government 
of millions of dollars through false weights; the public was 
aware of the methods adopted by the refiners to stifle competi. 
tion, and so if the people knew that this coterie of refiners was 
making a fight for free sugar, they naturally would oppose the 
proposition on general principles. Therefore some cloak must 
be found which would hide their identity. Whatever may be 
said of these people, they are resourceful; it may be in inventing 
“corset-steel springs” to make the Government scales weigh 
falsely; it may be the temporary selling of suga- at certain 
points at a loss in order to put a competitor out of business; 
it may be the spending of over a million dollars in one year 
to create sympathy for the “ poor Cubans” and secure the grant- 
ing of a tariff concession on sugar imported, as they did in 
1902, from that island, in order that the refiners, who have 
millions of dollars invested in sugar plantations in Cuba, might 
reap the benefit. 

When the recent fight for free sugar was inaugurated by 
these people, it was not difficult for them to find methods which 
would mislead the people. The high cost of living was a na- 
tional issue. As stated before, during the past decade the prices 
of nearly all commodities had increased from 60 to 100 per cent. 
It mattered not that during this same period the price of sugar 
gradually had decreased instead of increasing along with other 
articles, the average person would not stop to think of this. 
It mattered not that the annual outlay for sugar in the average 
man's family amounted only to 5 per cent of his total expendi- 
ture for food; it mattered not that the net per capita saving 
under free sugar could not possibly amount to more than 14 
cents per annum, the public generally did not give serious study 
to these details. 

The course pursued by the refiners was to inaugurate a liter- 
ary bureau, which they termed the “Committee of Wholesale 
Grocers, formed to assist in obtaining cheaper sugar for con- 
sumers through a reduction of duties on raw and refined sugar.” 
Here was a name which would catch the people. No one ever 
would suspect the nefarious sugar refiners of doing anything 
to assist the consumer, and the “Committee of Wholesale 
Grocers” had a whole-soul ring to it. Of course this com- 
mittee” was a fictitious, mythical organization. Mr. Frank C. 
Lowry posed as secretary and treasurer of the “ committee,” 
and Mr. Lowry is the manager of the sales department of the 
Federal Sugar Refining Co., the leader in the fight for free 
sugar. He was made to admit before several congressional com- 
mittees that no meetings of the “committee” ever had been 
held, and that not one dollar toward the expenses of the com- 
mittee” ever had been contributed by a wholesale grocer; but 
on the contrary, every dollar of the $25,000 to $30,000 which had 
been expended had been contributed by his employer, the Federal 
Sugar Refining Co. 

Grossly misleading statements were sent broadcast through- 
out the country and millions of petitions, praying for free sugar, 
were circulated by this refiners’ bureau, to be signed by indi- 
viduals and forwarded to Congress. 

As long as the Republican Party was in power in the legislative 
and executive branches of the Government the seaboard refiners 
mede little headway in their fight for free sugar. The Re- 
publican Party stands for protection to home industries; it 
believes that our American farmers and American labor should 
be amply protected from competition with the low-wage labor of 
foreign countries. The Republican Members in Congress could 
not be fooled by the refiners’ subterfuge that they desired free 
sugar simply to benefit the consumer. They knew that a coterie 
of men who would rob the Government of millions of dollars 
in customs through false weights and other nefarious methods 
must have a selfish end in view, and they were not willing 
that a great American industry such as the beet-sugar industry, 
in which a hundred millions of American capital had been in- 
vested, which pays many miltions of dollars annually to Ameri- 
can farmers for sugar beets, which gives employment to thou- 
sands of people in the seventy-odd factories, and which teaches 
and aids the farmer to produce 2 bushels of cereals where before 
he produced but 1, should be totally destroyed simply to allow 
a few New York sugar refiners to add mi-lions of dollars yearly 
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to their already large profits. And so the subtle overtures of 
the refiners received scant recognition from the Republican 
Congress. 

But whea the Democratie Party, with its free-irade proclivi- 
ties, came into power in 1912 the seaboard refiners seized the 
opportunity to push their free-sugar propaganda to the limit, 
and, naturally, their pleadings fell upon willing ears. The re- 
finers had aligned themselves with the Democrats in the pre- 
ceding presidential campaign; had, as I understand, contributed 
liberally to the Democratic campaign fund, and so through this 
unholy alliance a free-sugar bill was put through a Democratic 
Congress and now is on the statute books, although a “ stay of 
execution“ was granted the victim, and May 1, 1916, is set for 
the death of the domestic beet and cane sugar industries. 

Mr. Speaker, the Democratic Party has designated its tariff 
law as a “competitive tariff.” Generally speaking, the placing 
on the free list of any commodity, the price of which is con- 
trolled by a combine, naturally results in foreign competition. 
But, as will be noted from what has been said, sugar occupies a 
peculiar position in this respect. Instead of increasing competi- 
tion the granting of free trade in sugar will have the opposite 
effect. The combine of New York refiners controls the price of 
that product except during the time they are thrown into com- 
petition with the domestic beet product. 

The refiners themselves admit that they do not fear foreign 
competition under free trade, but free trade will destroy their 
home competitors, the beet-sugar industry, and place them in 
entire control of the sugar market. If, as stated before, the 
domestic beet-sugar industry is allowed to expand until it is 
able to compete with the New York combine during the entire 
year, then the object sought to be accomplished by free trade 
in sugar—the lowering of the price to the consumer—could be 
accomplished without the destruction of a great American in- 
dustry, and this great combine would be unable to squeeze 
millions of dollars of additional profits out of the American 
people. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, let us see what has been the effect of the 
25 per cent reduction in the tariff which became effective 
March 1 of this year. It has not reduced the price of sugar to 
the consumer to any appreciable extent. On the other hand, it 
has increased enormously the refiners’ profits. At the same 
time the Government is losing millions of dollars in revenue, 
the loss during the month of March, the first month the new 
sugar duties were in force, amounting to $2,479,358.62, which 
approximately represents the added profits of the refiners. 

Instead of the consumer receiving the promised benefit of 
lower-priced sugar, he is paying the same that he paid before, 
and the seaboard refiners are reaping all of the benefit. 

On February 26, a few days before the 25 per cent reduction 
in the sugar tariff became effective, the duty-paid price of raw 
sugar was 3.39 cents per pound, the wholesale price of granu. 
lated was 3.92 cents, and the refiners’ margin between raw and 
refined 0.53 cent. The 25 per cent reduction—amounting to 34 
cents per hundred pounds on Cuban centrifugals—went into 
effect on March 1, and on March 5 the price at which the re- 
finers purchased their raw sugar dropped from 3.39 cents to 
3.01 cents, a difference of 38 cents per hundred, or 4 cents 
more than the tariff reduction warranted. In other words, they 
paid the Cuban planter 4 cents per hundred less for sugar, and it 
costs them 34 cents less to get it through the customhouse. But 
this reduced price at which the refiners purchased their raw 
sugar was not reflected in the wholesale price at which they 
sold their refined sugar, for the price of refined still remained 
at 3.92 cents. In other words, the 34-cent reduction in the 
tariff was absorbed by the refiners, whose margin increased 
from 0.53 cent per pound on February 26 to 0.91 cent per pound 
on March 5, showing that none of the benefit of the reduction 
in the tariff was allowed to pass to the consumer. The refiners’ 
margin of 33 cents per hundred which prevailed on February 
26 represented the cost of refining and profit, so that the 38 
cents which the refiners added to their margin after the 25 per 
cent reduction in the tariff became effective was an additional 
clear profit, as the cost of refining already was covered in the 
53-cent margin. For the week ending March 12 the refiners’ 
margin was 0.872 cent, which still enabled them to absorb the 
tariff reduction. It was 0.76 cent March 19 and 0.82 cent for 
the weeks ending March 26 and April 2, or 23 and 29 cents, 
respectively, above the 53-cent margin, or that much additional 
clear profit. 

The following table, taken from the figures published in 
Willett & Gray’s Weekly Statistical Sugar Trade Journal. shows 
the weekly prices from November 20, 1113, to May 7, 1914, at 
which the New York refiners purchased their raw sugars, the 
wholesale price of granulated sugar on the same date, and the 


margin between raw and refined, which represents the cost of 
refining and the refiners’ profit: 


New York Refiner’s 
w e 
price | Peiwen 
n 
La ( 
per 
pound). pound) 

A Cenis. Cents. 
3.70 4.214 0.514 
3.61 4.214 . 604 
3. 54 4,165 „625 
3.54 4.165 625 
3.23 4.116 . 
3.23 4,018 «788 
3.23 3.92 +69 
3.23 1.348 3.92 0 
3.29 1,348 3.92 0 
3.355 1.348 3.92 565 
3.48 1.348 3.92 “4 
3. 48 1,348 3.92 4 
3. 48 1.348 3.92 4 
3.42 1.348 3.92 50 
3.30 1.348 3.92 -53 
3.01 1.01 3.92 . 9¹ 
2.95 1.01 3. 822 872 
3.01 1.01 3.77 76 
2.95 1.01 3.77 . 82 
2.95 1.01 2.77 2 
2.92 1,01 3.675 755 
2.98 1.01 3.675 695 
3.01 1.01 3.735 +725 
3.04 1,01 3.735 -695 
3.14 1,01 3. 832 - 692 


But this does not tell the whole story. It is only the begin- 
ning. Two years from now, on May 1, 1916, sugar will come 
in duty free. This is what the refiners want; this is what they 
worked so hard in the last Congress and in this Congress to 
get, and free raw sugar is what the Democratic Party decided 
to give them. The refiners were the only people who wanted 
free sugar, and if the reason is not already apparent it will be 
more fully revealed when sugar actually goes on the free list. 

I have shown how the refiners manipulate their margin under 
a 25 per cent tariff reduction. What will they do under free 
sugar? They will do as they have done before. As an instance 
of how the refiners will be able to manipulate to their own 
advantage under free sugar, I will refer to the period from 
1890 to 1894, when sugar was on the free list. The refiners 
increased their margin from 72 cents per hundred in 1890 to 
$1.15 in 1893, and the Sugar Trust increased its dividends from 
4 per cent to 214 per cent. During the seven-year period of 
free sugar and the ad valorem duty which followed, this one 
corporation not only paid out $48,500,000 in dividends but ac- 
cumulated a surplus of $50,000,000. And there is no reason to 
doubt that history will repeat itself when sugar again is placed 
on the free list in 1916, as decreed by the Democratic Party. 

Mr. Speaker, the history of legislation never recorded a 
more abject surrender of the people’s interests than the sur- 
render of the Democratic Party to the Sugar Trust, unless it 
was their surrender in this House the other day of our rights 
in the Panama Canal. 

Not only has the Sugar Trust and the balance of the refining 
combine been enriched by the Democratic Party, but the present 
sugar schedule has laid the ax at the root of a great and legiti- 
mate domestic industry. Already its blighting and withering 
effect is felt. ` 

Already has the great State of Louisiana and her people 
suffered unparalleled loss and depreciation of property. 

Already have the sugar-beet farmers felt its disastrous influ- 
ence in lower prices and diminished acreage. 

Already have our insular wards—Porto Rico and Hawaii— 
where sugar production is the chief industry, been sacrificed 
to the god of free trade. 

Already has this shortsighted economic policy deprived our 
Treasury of revenue without the slightest benefit to our people. 

This unwise policy of the Democratic Party is a blow to the 
American producers of sugar, a blow to American farmers, a 
blow to American consumers of sugar, a blow to our National 
Treasury, and a blow to our insular possessions. 

It is a betrayal of these American interests to the sugar-refin- 
ing combine. It places the American people between the Scylla 
of the seaboard refiners, who regulate and control the price of 
sugar in the United States, and the Charybdis of the Brussels 
convention, which controls the European price. 
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We were told that the Democratic tariff law was a com- in this House, said that the interest of the refiners “requires 


petitive law, that it would stimulate competition, and that this 
would result in blessings to the consumer flowing from lower 
prices. But, sir, bane and not blessing has followed the brief 
operation of the sugar schedule. 

Domestic competition already has been curtailed, and a great 
home industry, which by its existence and steady growth cre- 
ated a competitive market, is doomed to annihilation, leaving 
the domestic field to be exploited by a merciless trust, from 
whose grasp consumers of sugar in this country were just 
beginning to be freed. Why did the Democratic Party do this 
great wrong in violation of its own party platform pledge, 
against the judgment of many of its ablest leaders, contrary to 
its historic policy regarding a sugar tariff, and at the behest and 
insistence of President Wilson? What was to be gained? Who 
was to be the gainer? 

Was it done that sugar might be cheaper? Why, the price 
of sugar never was cheaper than when this law was passed. 

The hope held out of a 2-cent a pound reduction was a delu- 
sion and a share. Two cents a pound was greater than the 
duty. How, then, could there be such a reduction? This false 
ery of the trust, written by one of its paid agents into the 
Democratic campaign book, was seized upon by Democratic 
speakers who knew no better. 

Did the Democratic Party, with all the facts before it—the 
Hardwick hearings. the hearings before the Ways and Means 
Committee, and the hearings before tke lobby investigating 
committee of the Senate—allow itself to be betrayed into the 
hands of the refining combine? 

Or, more excusable, but no more justifiable, was the sugar 
schedule adopted for the purpose of putting a free-trade theory 
into practice at the expense of an American industry—to 
butcher domestic competition in order to make a free-trade 
holiday? Whichever one of these reasons or excuses is ac- 
cepted for this unjustifiable homicide of a competing industry, 
there is no escape from the fact that the Democratic Party, 
wittingly or unwittingly, of its own free volition or under duress 
of Executive demand, committed itself to a colossal blunder in 
statesmanship and economics which can be atoned for and cor- 
rected only by restoring effective rates of duty on raw sugars. 

Mr. Speaker, the Democratic Party’s recent treatment of 
sugar has been in utter disregard of our own and the economic 
policy of other nations, Sugar, as an agricultural product, bas 
received the encouragement of all the continental Governments 
of Europe by protective tariffs and export bounties. We our- 
selves have been content for 125 years with tariff duties, 
except for the brief period between 1890 and 1894, when sugar 
went on the free list. At that time we had a surplus in the 
Treasury and did not need the revenue. But we protected 
our home producers with a bounty. Since then, under Demo- 
cratie and Republican tariff laws, sugar production in this 
country has been stimulated by a revenue tariff. But the Demo- 
cratie Party now, without rhyme or reason, has ruthlessly said 
that our home producers must go to the wall; that what has 
taken years of patience and industry to build up is not legiti- 
mate and must be destroyed; and that after May 1, 1916, we 
must depend upon the foreign supply of raw sugar and upon 
the seaboard combine to refine it. No consideration is given 
the cane producers of Louisiana, Texas, Hawaii, and Porto Rico, 
and the sugar-beet farmers and beet-sugar producers in 16 
States of the Union. 

Mr. Speaker, since 1897, when the Dingley tariff law was 
passed, we have increased the number of beet-sugar factories 
from 6 to 73, and but for Cuban reciprocity in 1902 the number 
of factories would now be 400 or more and we would be inde- 
pendent of other nations in sugar production. 

In 1898 not enough beet sugar was produced in the three 
States of California, Utah, and Nebraska, then producing it, to 
supply that limited local market. The total amount was 36,000 
short tons. During the past season the production reached over 
700.000 short tons. and as long as this sugar is on the market 
we may expect the price to remain low to the consumer. But 
when the demestic beet-sugar season is over then look out for 
higher prices, for then the refiners will have the market to 
themselves. When there was a shortage of the world’s crop in 
1911, the sugar refiners ran up the price 2 cents a pound. but 
when beet sugar came on the market the refiners were forced 
to come down. During that year the New York wholesale price 
of granulated sugar rose from 5 cents per pound in June to 73 
cents per pound in September, and within 10 weeks after the 
beet-sugar product came upon the market the price dropped 
11 cents per pound. This competition saved American con- 
sumers anywhere from twenty to thirty millions of dollars. 
And yet the Democratic Party, through its distinguished leader 


primary consideration.” 

Mr. Speaker, I have said that there are 73 beet-sugar fac- 
tories. I should have said there were that many before the 
ist of March, for since then the 25 per cent reduction in duty, 
with the prospect of free trade in 1916, already has driven 12 
of these factories out of business. This many have definitely 
decided to close down. Other companies now have the matter 
under advisement, and it is probable that in the near future the 
number will be further augmented. 

I have here a list of these 12 factories, haying an aggregate 
daily slicing capacity of 6,500 tons, which have been foreed out 
of business by the Democratic tariff law. 


List of American ar factories which have been compelled to 
— operations since the passage of the Underwood-Simmons tariff 


Daily slic- 
Location of factory. a a Erected. 
beets. 


Tons. 
Continental Sugar Co...............] Fremont, Ohio........ 500 1900 
Rock County CO . Janesville, Wis... ..... 700 1904 
Sugar Co 600 1900 
Holly ron a ag aww . — Ha 
Sacramento Valley Sugar -- 7 
Alameda Sugar Co... .... 800 1870 
Sugar & Land 700| 1903 
Nevada Sugar Co 500} 1912 
Iowa — A 500| 1907 
Ottawa .. L U A WENA EA 600| 1912 
Las Sugar Co... . Las Animas, Colo 700 1907 
American beet Sugar Coo. . Lamar, Colo 400 1905 


Mr. Speaker, the beet-sugar industry has “made good.” It 
has illustrated the wisdom of and justified the encouragement it 
has received. 

It has grown up under discouraging circumstances, but has 
met and overcome all obstacles. Now the sentence of death 
has been passed upon it by the Democratic Party. What is it 
that party is destroying? Why. sir, they are destroying an 
industry which from 1898 to 1913 increased its output from 
38,000 tons to 715,000 tons, an increase of nearly 2,000 per cent; 
an industry that has spread from a few localities until it ex- 
tends over 16 States, from Ohio to the Pacific coast; an industry 
with a daily slicing capacity in 1912-13 of 67,208 tons of beets, 
which paid out last year $62,700,000 in the operation of its fac- 
tories, $30,000,000 to 57,021 farmers for beets; an industry 
whieh employed 31,752 operatives, with a pay roll of over 
$10.000,000, not including the 120.000 persons engaged in beet 
growing and field labor. Such, in general, are the dimensions 
of the sugar-beet industry which Democratic tariff legislation 
is stifling and putting to death. 

What of the cane industry? In the Louisiana sugar in- 
dustry there is, or was, a permanent investment of $100,000,000, 
represented in 650.000 acres of land, with buildings and field 
improvements, sugar factories, mules, implements, and planta- 
tion railroads and equipment, with annual disbursements for 
fleld and factory operations of $25,000,000, more than 50 per 
cent of which is paid to laborers during the cultivating and 
harvesting seasons, 

The approximate investment in lands and factories in the 
cane-sugar industry of Texas amounts to several million dol- 
lars. The average production of Louisiana and Texas may be 
placed at 320,000 long tons. 

In Louisiana there are upward of 200,000 people engaged 
in one way or another in the production of sugar. What will 
become of these people and their dependents? Their means of 
livelihood is gone. Where and how will they get other em- 
ployment? 

I am reliably informed that recently 2.500 families moved 
away from one section of the State to seek homes and occupa- 
tions elsewhere, with little prospect of success, because of in- 
dustrial depression everywhere existing. The fields of the cane 
planter of Louisiana are going to waste, his seed cane will be 
lost, the owners of mills are going into bankruptcy and their 
mills are being pulled down and sold for junk. 

These same Louisiana planters, by the introduction of new 
and improved machinery, have lowered the cost of producing 
sugar from 133 cents a pound to 3.5 cents in 50 years. And yet 
in the same tariff law which sounds the death knell of the 
Louisiana sugar industry its authors, adding insult to injury, 
ironically placed on the free list, paragraph 391, Machinery 
for the manufacture of sugar.” 

Who in the Urited States will have any use for this kind of 
machinery when we are disposing of it as junk as fast as our 
sugar- mills and beet-sugar factories are 
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By the irony of fate much of this machinery will find its way 
to the tropics, there to be used in producing sugar for the trust, 
to be shipped here for refining and consumption, to displace the 
American product. 

Ah, Mr. Speaker, the Democratic Party is a “friend indeed to 
a friend in need.” It murders legitimate industry, but it is the 
first to appear at the bier to present flowers and offer consola- 
tion to the bereaved. Having passed a tariff law which will 
wipe out of existence $100,000,000 of capital invested in the 
Louisiana sugar industry and throw out of employment hun- 
dreds of thousands of laborers, it sheds a sympathetic tear and 
offers as a soothing balm a magnificent appropriation of $50,000 
“for the inauguration of live-stock and crop demonstrations in 
the sugar-cane areas of Louisiana.” It says to these peo- 
ple, “We have murdered your sugar industry, but we place 
upon its casket a floral offering—a broken column—as a mani- 
festation of our love; we love you and therefore we chastise 
you; we will take away from you an industry which has sup- 
ported your families for over a century, but you can begin all 
over again in a new and untried industry, and possibly in an- 
other hundred years you will have recouped your losses and 
again be where you were before we destroyed your sugar 
industry.” : 

Additional sources of our domestic supply of sugar nre Porto 
Rico, Hawaii, and, to some extent, the Philippines. Porto Rico 
and Hawaii are largely dependent upon sugar, their chief in- 
dustry, which until now, since American control, has enjoyed 
the encouragement accorded our strictly domestic industry. 

In the 1913-14 season, in long tons, there was produced in 
Porto Rico 300,000, in Hawaii 500,000, and in the Philippines 
220,000. A considerable portion of the purchases of this raw 
sugar is paid for with the products of American mills and fac- 
tories and of American farms and forests. Consequently, our 
trade with these possessions is being curtailed and will be 
seriously crippled by free sugar, thus inflicting injury upon 
them and upon us, besides still further limiting the domestic 
supply of sugar. The shortage of one and a half million tons 
arising from the destruction of the domestic industry, including 
Porto Rico and the damage to Hawaii, would naturally have a 
tendency to raise world prices. since in 1911 a shortage of about 
2,000,000 tons in Europe raised prices nearly 2 cents per pound. 

We increased our production in American territory from 
954.272 long tons in 1901-2 to 1.943.635 long tons in 1913-14. 
The percentage of increase was therefore about 100. Our total 
consumption of sugar in 1913 was 3,743,139 long tons, or 1,799,- 
504 more than our production, leaving out Cuba, with its par- 
tially protected sugar under the reciprocity 20 per cent prefer- 
ential duty. 

The following table, converted into short tons from the fig- 
ures of Willett & Gray, shows the increase in consumption of 
domestic, insular, and foreign sugar and the sources from 
which derived: . 


DOMESTIC. 


2,229, 731 


19, 665 
4, 192,317 


Derived from— 


Cuba 
Full-duty paying.. 


At the same rate of growth shown in the past decade our 
American sugar industry would be able to reach and exceed 
the requirements of our own people in another 10 years if it 
were not for the assinine policy of the Democratic Party in 
putting sugar on the free list. This policy of “ industrial trea- 
son” is not only wrong from a business standpoint, but morally 
wrong as well. You are doing a great injustice to our insular 
wards, which haye prospered under the benign influence of our 
tariff laws and business methods. We are obligated before the 
world and are in duty bound to conserve their best interests. 
But now we make them the prey of other nations by withdraw- 
ing from their staple product the protection under which they 
have been blessed. 

Mr. Speaker, the Democratic Party, in its theoretical way. has 
decreed that the Louisiana cane and domestic beet-sugar in- 
dustry can live and thrive under free-sugar conditions in 
competition with the cheap-labor product of foreign countries. 
They paid no attention to the warnings of the domestic sugar 
industry that free sugar would drive them to the wall; they 
gave no heed to the arguments and figures presented to their 
congressional committees to prove this claim. Their pet theory 
of free trade must be put into practice, and sugar was singled 
out as the “dog” on which the theory should be tried. The 
physicians say, “ The operation was successful, but the dog will 
die.” 

The Democratic Party cares nothing that a great American 
industry is to be destroyed through their free-trade policy. 
They have allied themselves with the seaboard sugar refiners, 
and it is the refiners’ interests which they are subserving. The 
Committee on Ways and Means, in its report on the free-sugar 
bill dated March 5, 1912, says: 

The ability of the refiners to compete with other countries without 
the aid of tariff protection can not be successfully denied. This cond- 
tion was attested by Mr. Claus Spreckles in his statement before the 
Ways and Means Committee in 1909, 

This statement undoubtedly is true, Mr. Speaker. The sea- 
board refiners have nothing to fear from foreign competition 
under free sugar, for the reason that Cuba, which now supplies 
53 per cent of our sugar consumption, always will be the source 
from which will be drawn the bulk of our sugar supply. The 
cost of producing sugar in that Republic is considerably below 
what it is in the great sugar-exporting countries of Continental 
Europe, and, being at our very door, she has a material ad- 
vantage in freight rates. During the present year Cuban 96° 
sugar has been landed at the warehouse in New York without 
duty, but including freight and insurance. for $1.875 per hun- 
dred pounds. The average cost of producing raw sugar in 
Germany, the largest sugar-producing country of Europe, is 
about $2 per hundred, and adding freight and insurance, say, 
15 cents a hundred, would bring the price laid down in New 
York, without duty, at $2.15 a hundred, a difference of 27.5 
cents in favor of Cuba. Many of the seaboard refiners and 
those officially connected with these companies have large 
individual investments in sugar plantations and mills in Cuba. 
This is common knowledge and has been testified to before 
congressional committees by the gentlemen themselves, Mr. 
Atkins, acting president of the American Sugar Refining Co., 
has testified that he personally had $1,500,000 invested in the 
island. As practically all of Cuba’s raw-sugar exports pass 
through our seaboard refineries, free sugar naturally would 
be of advantage to these gentlemen, for, in addition to increas- 
ing their profits through an increase of their refining business, 
they would increase their profits on their Cuban holdings, In 
the Daily Consular Report of June 10, 1912, Deputy Consul 
General Starratt at Habana states that a careful estimate of 
American capital invested in Cuban sugar plantations and mills 
gives a total of $54,000,000; that American-owned mills pro- 
duce nearly 35 per cent of the total production of Cuba; and 
that on account of American mills then building and being 
planned this percentage would be still further increased within 
the next two years. 

With these facts to enlighten our vision, Mr. Speaker, it is 
easily to be seen why the seaboard refiners do not fear foreign 
competition under free-trade conditions. They do not fear 
foreign competition under free trade and they do not fear 
domestic competition under the same conditions, for hey know 
that with a cost of $2.42 per hundred pounds of raw sugar in 
the beet, before ever a wheel has been turned to extract and 
refine it, the domestic beet-sugar manufacturers can not com- 
pete with the product of Cuba, which, as I say, can and has re- 
cently been laid down in New York, without duty, for $1.875 
per hundred. The possibilities for the production of sugar in 
Cuba are unlimited. Her production has increased from 
636,000 long tons in 1902-3 to 2,500,000 tons in 1913-14. And 
Cuba, not satisfied with tropical wage rates, is awakening to the 
fact that by importing oriental labor she can greatly reduce her 
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cost of production, and rumor has it that 20,000 Japanese al- 
ready have been engaged to work on Cuban plantations. 

Mr. Speaker, with their ability to purchase their raw product, 
refine it, and place it in competition with domestic beet and cane 
sugar at a price below the cost of production of the latter, the 
seabonrd refiners will reduce the price for a long enough time to 
undersell the home product and put it out of business. And 
then, having driven out competition, the refiners, with foreign 
duty-free sugar, v.ill increase their margins and their profits 
to their heart’s content at the expense of American consumers. 

There is another serious phase to this question which must 
not be lost sight of—the indirect advantages to general agri- 
culture which result from sugar-beet culture. The Democratic 
Party’s blunder in surrendering to the sugar refiners’ combine 
is bad enough, but it is as nothing compared to the injury to 
American agric.lture which will result from the destruction of 
the domestic beet-sugar industry. ` 

Indeed, this feature amounts to criminal negligence in the 
light of the possibilities under a system of sugar-beet cultivation. 

Read what Mr. I. D. O'Donnell, of Billings, Mont., said before 
the Ways and Means Committee. Mr. O'Donnell has been an 
irrigation farmer for 31 years. He is an expert. He knows 
what he is talking about. He says: 


The sugar-beet business in our country has brought on diversified 
and intense farming, under which 40 acres produce more than 160 
acres under the old order of business. It means crop rotation, diver- 
sified farming, and stock feeding. Rotation means better farming. 
On my own farm—I have a farm of 640 acres under irrigation—the 
rotation has Increased my grain yield, alfalfa yield, and other yields 
fully 50 per cent. Where we used to grow 30 to 40 bushels of wheat 


to the acre we are now growing 50 to 60 bushels. 
* * 0 Ld s s * 


Every acre of beets, as a neighbor of mine puts it, when we grow 
40 aeres of beets, means a market for another 40 acres, making a 
home market for that much more. It is the only crop in which we 
have an assured market price. 

It is here seen how closely related is the beet-sugar industry 
to that of agriculture, and also how dependent are our beet 
farmers upon the manufacture of sugar. 

This gentleman is but one of hundreds of American farmers 
who have increased their acreage yields of cereal crops from 
25 to T5 per cent through the injection of sugar beets into their 
cycle of rotation. The fact that sugar-beet culture improves 
the condition of the soil and increases the acreage yield of all 
other crops following on the same land for the next three years 
has been known to European farmers, agriculturists, and econo- 
mists for many years. In fact, they regard it as the father of 
modern scientific agriculture, and European farmers grow sugar 
beets more for their indirect than for their direct value as a cash 
money crop. ` Our American farmers are just beginning to learn 
of this great indirect value of the sugar beet; and whereas 
a few years ago the principal difficulty encountered by our 
domestie beet-sugar factories was the lack of the farmer’s in- 
terest in growing beets, to-day, since they have learned what 
their European brethren have known for years, their enthusi- 
asm for beet culture has become so great that many of our 
beet-sugar factories have had to turn down contracts for 
thousands of acres of beets. Protection is primarily to our 
farmers and then to the sugar producers, both employing 
labor. In the season of 1912-13 the number of acres of 
beets harvested was 555,300, which produced 2,772 pounds of 
sugar to the acre. But this was but a scratching of the sur- 
face when we consider that from the Atlantic to the Pacific we 
have 274,000,000 acres of well-defined sugar-beet land, 14,000,000 
acres of which, if planted to sugar beets, would produce enough 

- sugar with which to supply the world, to say nothing of the 
tremendous increase in value to other crops raised in rotation 
with beets. Think of what it would mean to our farmers if, 
through the more general cultivation of sugar beets, they in- 
crease the yield of corn, wheat, oats, barley, rye, and potatoes 
1 bushel per acre. It would mean an increase in the total 
value of these crops of $126,100.000; and based on the German 
increase for five principal crops in 25 years, due to rotation 
with sugar beets, the value of the surplus yield would be 
$1,798,200,000. A fabulous sum, but wholly within the realm 
of possibility. 

But the Democratic Party, in putting sugar on the free list 
and thereby preventing the development of the beet-sugar in- 
dustry, has disregarded the economie results within reach of 
our farmers by the general culture of sugar beets, and has 
turned a deaf ear to the facts and the experiences of our own 
farmers and those of other nations which have increased their 
wealth by this method, and have said to our sugar beet farmers, 
“You must go back to the old methods of general farming; your 
business is illegitimate.” 

The farmers already have suffered a cut in the price of their 
beets, and are thus sharing with the beet-sugar producers the 
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loss of 88 cents per ton as a result of the 25 per cent tariff 
reduction. ` 

To ascertain the facts from a reliable source, I inquired of 
Mr. E. D. Cowles, editor of the National Farmer, a paper de- 
voted to the interests of diversified farming and sugar-beet 
culture, regarding the present and prospective condition of the 
beet-sugar industry as affected by the new tariff law. 

In his reply, dated March 18, 1914, Mr. Cowles makes the 
following statement: 


The future of the beet-sugar industry in Michigan, as well as in 20 
other States which produce sugar beets, Is entirely dependent upon the 
action of Congress as regards the free-sugar clause in the new tariff 
covey which provides that sugar shall be placed on the free list May 1, 


So far as I can ascertain, = one sugar manufacturer in the United 
States has expressed the determination to operate his factory under the 
conditions which will exist May 1, 1916. 

The reduction of the tariff on sugar of 25 per cent March 1, 1914, 
made it necessary for beet-sugar manufacturers to readjust their terms 
with beet growers, as this reduction was equivalent to a loss of 88 
cents per ton in sugar beets. In Michigan the manufacturers issued a 
new contract fixing the rate of $5 per ton to be paid for beets delivered 
at weigh stations and $5.60 a ton delivered at the factory for the present 
year. The beet grower, realizing that the manufacturers were not to 
blame for the action of Congress, have very generally accepted the 
proposition and are signing up acreage for this year's crop. 

One factory in Michigan will not be operated this year. Another 
factory at Mount Clemens wf! have a short run, and unless the law is 
changed, 9 the free-sugar clause, It will be shut down perma- 
nently at the end of the present year. Not a single Michigan manu- 
3 will guarantee to operate his plant next year under the existing 
aw. 

In some other States a different form of contract has been submitted. 
Some factories will not be operated this year, among them one at 
Janesville, Wis.; one at Fremont, Ohio; one at Waverly, Iowa; two in 
Colorado; and a few others in the far West. The Great Western Sugar 
Co., operating numerous factories in the West, is paying on a basis of 
$4.75 a ton for beets testing 12 per cent and under 144 per cent sugar 
and 121 per cent for each additional 11 per cent increase On the 
basis of $4.75. the companies are asking the growers of beets to absorb 
47 cents of the §8 cents reduction caused by the tariff. 

Every friend of this great Industry hopes that such a pressure will 
be brought to bear upon the next Congress that the free-sugar clause 
will be repealed. 

The American Beet Sugar Co., in Colorado, has reduced its contract- 
prices for beets to $5 a ton, A score of new factories which were proj- 
ected and to have been erected this year have been abandoned. For 
two years past the country has been flooded with literature sent into 
every congressional district at the instance of the New York sugar im- 
porters and refiners, making the claim that If the tariff were removed 
the consumer would be able to obtain his sugar 2 cents a pound cheaper. 
While the wholesale price of sugar has dropped to the lowest point in 
years by reason of the competition of beet sugar thrown on the market, 
there has been very little reduction in the price to the consumer, and it 
is now stated that it is not at all likely that refined sugar will reach 
the consumer lower than at present for some time to come, The onl 
grade of sugar on which the wholesale price has been reduced is stan 
ard granulated, with which beet sugar comes in competition. 


Mr. Speaker, I have shown who it was that demanded free 
sugar. It was not the cane planters; not the beet farmers; 
not the beet-sugar producers; not the consumers. No, sir; 
none of these, Free sugar was demanded by the seaboard re- 
finers, the sugar laundrymen, who are the middlemen in this 
business. They alone of all people concerned in furnishing 
sugar to the American people demanded this great and radi- 
cal change in our economic and fiscal policy, and I defy any- 
body to find to the contrary from official records. Their mo- 
tives have been uncovered. They saw that beet farming, if 
encouraged and extended, would stimulate the production of 
beet sugar and bring it more and more into competition with 
the product of the refineries. And on the specious and pharisaical 
plea of cheaper sugar to the people they instituted and suc- 
cessfully carried on a campaign under this guise. The interest 
of the farmers, the interest of the cane planters, the interest 
of the domestic producers, and the real interest of the con- 
sumers were disregarded by the Democratic Party, and now 
we are beginning to reap the results which were easily foreseen. 
In the words of a former Member of this House, now a dis- 
tinguished Democratic Senator from the State of Louisiana, 
Hon. Josera E. RANSDELL, uttered in the Senate September 8, 
1913, as a final warning to his party: 

Without claiming the gift of prophecy, I say unhesitatingly that, in 
my judgment, before the three years have rolled around which will 
place sugar upon the free list, dismantle the factories in Louisiana, 
condemn thousands of people there who are now in easy circum- 
stances to poverty and distress, and bring ruin upon a great many 
engaged in sugar production in our Western States, Hawaii, and Porto 
Rico, the Democratic Party will hear from the people of this Nation 


in no uncertain tones, 


In a speech delivered in the Senate on July 27, 1912, Senator 
Jonx Suare WILL1AMs, in speaking on the free-sugar bill then 


before that body, said: 


There is not the slightest anticipation in the mind of any Intelligent 
man that it (sugar) will be placed upon the free list, not even a 
Democratic Senate and a Democratic House and a Democratic. Prest- 


dent come into power, 


Mr. Speaker, here is the statement of a man high in the coun- 
cils of the Democratic Party, made two years ago. Since that 
time we have had and row have a Democratic Senate, a Demo- 
eratic House, and a Democratic President, and under this 
régime we will have free sugar. The Seuator’s prophecy has 
not come true, but his failure as a prophet is explained in a 
speech recently made onthe floor of the Senate, in which he 
said: 

The T, d l i h the 
— game ‘hat she C Bs st mron after 

e > 

That ‘a: the Democratic party, true enough. That fs its history. 
That is what led Speaker Tom Reed to say in 1894 and 1895: “ You 
can't last long, because you are not accustomed to governing anybody 


or anything; you can not govern the country, because you can not 
govern yourselyes. You are mpetent.“ 


Trade Commission Bill. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. J. HAMPTON MOORE, 


OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
In tue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, June 3, 1914. 


Mr. MOORE. Mr. Speaker, so much law has already been 
put upon the statute books that almost every new bill affecting 
trade or commerce is now looked upon by the average business 
man as a trouble breeder. Between agitation and enactment 
during the last few years it would seem that those who are 
honestly striving to go forward in the business world have 
been well nigh surfeited. But we cre to have more law and 
more regulation and more unrest in order that political plat- 
forms may have some show of justification. Business men 
generally are praying to be let alone. They are appealing for 
a rest and for the right to live and prove their efficiency. They 
would be grateful if Congress would adjourn and go home. 
But Congress is not to adjourn, as we are advised by the ad- 
ministration, until the three antitrust bills now being consid- 
ered under a special rule are passed in form and substance to 
suit the President. In former discussions I have submitted the 
views of certain leading Philadelphia business men with ref- 
erence to the so-called antitrust bill, the reading of which has 
just been concinded. Their comments upon that bill and its 
effects upon legitimate business were not favorable. Un- 
der leave to extend I now submit the views of the business 
men who are represented in the Philadelphia Board of Trade in 
opposition to the interstate trade commission bill. These views 

are worthy the careful consideration of Congress. They are as 
follows: 

PHILADELPHIA BoarD OF TRADE, 
Philadelphia, May 18, 191}. 
To the honorable the Senate and House of Representatives of the United 
States in Congress assembled: A 
ialist, the Philadelphia Board of Trade, respectfully 
A thet there bas been introduced in the House of Reprasentetives 
a bill oka H. R. 14361) providing for the creation of an interstate 
5 is opposed to the proposed legislation for the fol- 
lowing reasons: 
PURPOSE OF THE COMMISSION. 
trad ission, the bill vides for the crea- 
8 9 body ot "threo —— which shall have power 
to investigate the business of any corporation or class of corporations, 
with certain exceptions. It may require statements by any tion 
within its jurisdiction of its financial condition, its trade relations, its 
business methods, ere and aar beep ~ aeon 2 its 2 
b ndance o ollicers, employees, or o T 
esp pea 7 5 $ and effect, it Is intended to subject all 
of the business eg 3 not already under commission super vi- 
a Tvision. 
sort 5 that this body is not a court or judicial tribunal 
roperly constituted to try and determine alleged infractions of an 
few or laws, but a body ex y authorized to impose upon the busi- 
ness of the country, or such classes of business as may designated 
by it, the duty and burden of reporting annually to it the full record 
and account of its transactions. 
PRINCIPLES OF FREE GOVERN MENT. 

1 basis, we believe, on which government can, in * 
eral. interfere I elther’ individual or business Ife is in laying dawn 
certain general rules or principles 9 applicable to tha — 

necessary enforcem K 
ap re called a court oF eoernilesion. whose duty it ate hear and 
determine charges of infractions of the law properly brought before It 
is an essential part of the machinery for the enforcement of the law. 
A commission whose duty it is to “smell out™ offenders. or to require 
reverts, 0 of a 1 — a ag of business life has no place 

ma 0 0 vern. 
pervision business as supervision is no more necessary to 
the public welfare, no more desirable, and no more possible than the 
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. th 115 ma ag life. In either case it is in- 
a us be charac 
tionable form or characteristic of paternaliam toriga n AS ‘objec: 


STATESMANSHIP v. POLITICS, 


Accompanying the vast business expansion of the st 25 years there 
have been discernible certain practices which the sound moral judgment 
of the community disapproved, They comprised rebates given by publie- 
service corporations (whose semipublic character should require them to 
treat all alike), willful and malicious attem to injure competitors 
(outside the realm of the injury incident to fair com tition), and at- 
tempts to acquire absolute control of particular a adti aat In the 
——— 5 things aoe magat should not be warped, 

es of government sho not ‘orgotten, retri 
3 eee et be ane ted, í e 
e fact which we seek to emphasize is that every one of th 
admitted evils has been fully legislated against—the conn 5 — 
quate courts to enforce the law and officers charged with the duty of 
prosecution where the offenses are charged. During the last five or six 
ae public opinion has called for the rigid enforcement of the law. 

e law has been enforced: rebates have 2 malicious injuries to 
8 have been punished; and great industries dissolved into 
small competitive fragments. Whether all of this will inure to the 
pic welfare or not, whether in some respects the existing law may not 

too stringent we leave for time to determine. What we confidently 
assert, however, is that no one who has followed the bistory of these 
fanga can doubt the sweeping and effective character of the existing 
law to prohibit existing evils or the efficiency of the existing machinery 
for enforcing the law when that machinery is once set in motion. 

Nena Mier atte aaa i NN oat peon to confuse 
rather n rify, an open e just suspicion liti 
2 : j sp of political 

GOVERNMENT BY COMMISSION, 


In the reaction which has followed our great period of expansion 
States have very rally attempted the experiment of commission sine 
for all public-service corporations, The Federal Government has ado ted 
the same expedien with respect to the railroads. It would be unfair to 
so characterize these measures without giving the reasons for our belief 
that In their present form at least these commissions are experimental 
zan, = not yet demonstrated their right to a permanent piace in our 

ons. 2 


1. THE FUNDAMENTAL DIFFICULTY. 


are em- 
powered to regulate prices) are all founded upon the anomalous prin- 


ments, and rot) ags to influences of political 
determine wha 

earn. 
country are Invested in th 


with uncertainty and danger. 


2. THE COST, 


The commissions, Federal and State, have entailed a heavy burden 
of expense upon the Samoniy, directly upon business aud {udirectiy 
upon the people, as a whole. This expense is partly due to the cost of 
agents ec of 0 in pa — a part to 
e u en e commissions on the vidua? 
—— coming within thelr jurisdiction. reais 


corpo The data collected 
furnished by one publiic-utlity company at the uest of one —.— 
mission cost upward of $100,000, irrespective of the services of the 


officers and employees. If this were a fair average per State for each 
corporation (as to which we have not suficient data for judgment), 
it would mean that the aggregate 8 of the experiment of com- 
— An of the public utilities alone will come to an enor- 
mous > 
An independent public-util company, doing a small but stea 
business, was forced, p the additio expense imposed by the — 187 
sion requirements of Its State, to cease doing business, and its only 
method of saving the value of its assets was by sale to a competitor 
of sufficient size to bear, without breaking, the additional burden. 
Probably most of the public-service corporations are to-day confronted 
with the concrete fact that if new money is needed to develop the 
service which they render to the community, it must be raised by bond 
issues and ola Lage = rn paid to those who take the risk of dispos- 
ing of the bo This condition is less sound, from the economic 
standpoint, than one in which the necessary funds can be raised on 
sales of stock, and the reason for the condition is very simple—if the 
commissions limit the amounts which the companies miy earn, the 
public have no sufficient inducement to invest in stocks; if the commis- 
on the companies heavy additional expense, the security 
nds is depreciated, This condition must result unfavorably 
to the public m the end; it means less efficient service at higher prices, 
If the final result of commission supervision over public-service cor- 
porations is to make the transaction of the public-service business 
unduly expensive (the community eventually parlag the expense), is to 
prevent competition by tending to eliminate all but the larger and more 
powerful units, and is finally to so limit the credit of these companies 
and curtail the inducements they can offer to Investors, that they are 
unable to finance themselves except at exorbitant rates, the systems 
of supervision by commissions is bad for the community, and must 
eventually be modified or abandoned. 


3. INDIRECT EFFECTS. 


The indirect effects of governmental interference through commis- 
sions in business are not to be ligutly ignored. While the general de- 
ressed condition of business and great shrinkage in values will doubt- 
ess be attributed by different persons to different causes—to foreign 
complications, to tariff charges, to world-wide movements of uncertain 
character, or other causes—one of the conditions powerfully affecting this 
country is undoubtedly this: The savings of the people of this country 
are invested chiefly in the business of the country. The vast sums in- 
vested in the railroads are confronted with the restrictive control of 


sions im 


is confron with : 
operations of the commissions appointed 


The results of this restrictive legislation is aprann to all in the 
prent difficulty experienced by the railroads and other public utilities 

obtaining necessary capital, in the oerh bail stoppage of normal 
growth, and in the shrinkage of the value of their securities, However 
much other causes may intervene to assist in the general depression, the 
curtailment of the purchasing power of this large portion of the business 
agents of the country must and does play a large part in the unfayorable 
conditions which to-day exist. 


CONCLUSION. 


Under these circumstances we W e submit that wisdom and 
sound judgment require that the effect upon the country of commis- 
sion supervision of the public-service corporations be carefully noted 
over a series of years before any attempt should be made to extend that 
system in any degree bevond its present limits. 

lf after a full and complete test commission control over railroads 
and public utilities is modified or developed into a system beneficial to 
the country, it will be ample time to consider in what form, if at all. 
Government should intervene to regulate the initiative and activities of 
individuals or corporations not engaged in public service but in private 
enterprise. 85 meats both public and private rights are amply 

arded by existing law. 
Seer the. above reasons among others your memorialist respectfully 
submits that the interstate trade commission bill should not receive your 
favorable consideration 

And your memorialist will ever pray. 

{ SEAL.) 


Attest : 


Wu. M. COATES, 
President Philadelphia Board of Trade. 


W. R. TUCKER, Secretary. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. RICHARD W. AUSTIN, 


OF TENNESSEE, 
In toe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, June 1, 1914. 


Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. Speaker, under the leave granted to me 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp I include the following 


article: ; 

Cnaur CLARK Is LOYAL DEMOCRAT—FORMER MEMBER OF THE HOUSE 
PRAISES SPEAKER AS MAN OF INTEGRITY—HE SURPRISED EVERYONE— 
PLAYED POLITICS OF AN HONORABLE KIND, AND ADMITTED IT—DEMON- 
STRATED His FITNESS. 

[By John Q. Tilson, New Haven, Conn.] 

I served with him on the floor of the House during the Sixty- 
first Congress. Of course everyone knew him, but I was flat- 
tered to find within a few weeks that he knew me, and he did 
not cease to know me when he became Speaker. 

Prior to the Sixty-second Congress his service had been, with 
the exception of his first term, entirely as a member of the 
minority. A part of the time he was the minority leader, but it 
is doubtful whether he had given much or serious study to the 
rules of the House or to parliamentary law or procedure in 

neral. 

Ee To those acquainted with the work of Congress this is no 

adverse reflection, for many forceful and influential men in the 

House give their time and their energies to broader matters, and 

jen ve such things to the parliamentary and rules experts. When 

it became apparent that he was to be the next Speaker, many 

Members on both sides of the Chamber felt and expressed them- 

selves to the effect that it would be hard work for him as 

Speaker. 

MADE EXCELLENT OFFICER, 


He surprised everyone. He has, in fact, made an excellent 
presiding officer and a great Speaker. He did not know it all, 
and never attempted to give the impression that he did. If he 
did not know, or was in doubt, he frankly said so, and sought 
help, either from the books or from other Members, or from 
both. His broadminded fairness, manifest from the beginning, 
soon gained for him the confidence and support of the entire 
House, so far as his work as Speaker was concerned. Not only 
did FITZGERALD, SHertry, GARRETT, and other parliamentarians 
on the majority side of the Chamber freely assist him, but also 
those in the minority. and no one more generously or more 
acceptably to the Speaker than the very astute and resourceful 
minority leader, popularly known as JIM MANN. 

In his closing speech at the end of the Sixty-second Congress 
the Speaker said of Mr. Mann: “I have oyerruled him more 
frequently and sustained him more frequently than all the other 
Members of the House put together.” In the interest of ac- 
curacy he might have added that he had sustained him far more 
frequently than he had overruled him; for one of the most 
frequent speeches by the Speaker, as shown by the RECORD, is, 
“The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann] is right.” 

HIS PRESIDENTIAL AMBITION. 


At the opening of the preliminary -campaign for 1912 the 
Speaker became an open and avowed candidate for the Demo- 
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cratic nomination for the Presidency. He made no effort to 
conceal the fact that he had the honorable ambition to be 
President of the United States, and he went out to seek the 
nomination in an honorable and practical fashion. Presidential 
ambition is a severe test of character. How many men in our 
history it has destroyed or spoiled. How many of those who 
haye been stung by the presidential bee have done things they 
otherwise would not have done. How many have dodged issues 
they were called upon to face, or espoused causes in which they 
did not believe as a result of this particular toxin. How many 
lives of really great men in our country’s history have been 
soured by the failure to reach this lofty goal. 

. CHamp Crank was ambitious, naturally and properly so. The 
presidential bee buzzed about his ears and alighted upon his 
broad shoulders; nor did anyone suggest that he was not of suffi- 
cient magnitude to attract the bee. He grew bigger from the 
time his name was mentioned in connection with the Presidency. 
He was open, candid, frank. He dodged no issues and espoused 
no new causes for election purposes. He had been, was, and 
still is a partisan, a politician, if you please, the type of which 
is a credit to our country. 

He had even played politics—of an honorable kind, of 
course—and admitted it. The effect of his presidential aspira- 
tions was not only to make him known in all parts of the coun- 
try but to make him a truly national character, with broader 
yiews and more comprehensive ideas. 


DEMONSTRATED HIS FITNESS. 


The effect of his candidacy upon him was to demonstrate 
his fitness for the office. He went after the office with spirit 
and skil. Where primaries were held they were generally 
favorable to him. A majority of the delegates in convention 
assembled were not only for him, but, what is a very different 
matter, they voted for him. Outside of a Democratic national 
convention the nomination would have been conceded to him in 
all courtesy and fairness; but he was very much in such a 
convention where it was not conceded. The nomination was 
bestowed upon another. How or why it was done is another 
story. 

The very reasons alleged for depriving him of this great 
honor should have entitled him to receive it. He was accused 
of the great crime of having some support from men of large 
affairs, otherwise known as big business.” This was undoubt- 
edly true, for many men of large affairs had probably looked 
the field over very carefully and come to the conclusion that 
CLARK was the best man available. It is greatly to his credit 
that they so decided. No one, great or small, big business or 
little business, thought for a moment that CHAur CLARK would 
or could be influenced by any dishonorable or sinister motive. 

He came back from Baltimore a defeated man. He was not 
insincere enough to say it did not hurt. It did hurt. He re- 
turned to Washington and took up his duties as Speaker for 
the remainder of the Sixty-second Congress. Without opposi- 
tion or hesitation in his own party he was reelected Speaker at 
the opening of the Sixty-third Congress. 


WAS LOYAL DEMOCRAT. 


A new administration had assumed control of the Govern- 
ment. The man who had been preferred over him in the 
party’s national convention was in the White House. At his 
right hand sat Mr. Bryan, who had done so much to turn the 
tide in that convention. What would be the Speaker's attitude 
toward them and the new administration? There was never a 
moment's serious doubt as to what his course would be. A sin- 
cere patriot first, he was also a loyal Democrat. He entered 
again upon his duties as Speaker without resentment toward 
any who had opposed him for the presidential nomination, and, 
under circumstances which have been exceedingly trying at 
times, has performed his part faithfully and well, loyally sup- 
porting the administration of his party. 

When the question of the repeal of the Panama tolls bill 
came up he felt it to be his duty to stand by the promises of 
the platform of his party and the declarations of his party's 
candidate for the Presidency, and in so doing came into opposi- 
tion to the changed views of the President. All sorts of predic- 
tions were made as to what would be the character of his oppo- 
sition, as well as to the effect of it. Those who knew the 
Speaker best believed he would not lessen his reputation, and 
they were not disappointed. His speech against the repeal was 
truly characteristic of the man and one of the great speeches 
of the debate. He felt deeply on the subject and expressed his 
feelings forcefully, but not a word that could be tortured into 
an attack upon the President or the administration. 

What of the future of the Speaker? That is not a question 
for one Republican or many Republicans to answer. 
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National Prohibition and Temperance—Bosworth’s Record— 
Good Roads+Things I Have Done in Congress. 


SPEECH 
HON. CALEB POWERS, 


OF KENTUCKY, 
IN roe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Wednesday, May 27, 1914, 
On the bill (H. R. 15578) to codify, revise, and amend the laws relating 
to the judiciary. | 

Mr. POWERS. Mr. Speaker, the Antisaloon League of Amer- 
ica, in national convention assembled, appointed a committee of 
1,600 men to go to Washington, D. C., and present to Members of 
Congress a joint resolution, looking to national constitutional 
prohibition. Senator Snrrranp introduced these resolutions in 
the Senate, while Congressman RICHMOND Pearson HOBSON 
introduced them in the House of Representatives. He did this 
on December 10, 1913. On May 9, 1914, they were referred to 
the House Calendar and ordered to be printed. The text of this 
resolution is as follows: 


Resolved by the Senate and House A. Representatives of the United 
States of America in Congress assemb (two-thirds of House con- 
curring therein), That the following amendment to the Constitution be, 
and hereby is, proposed to the States, to become valid as oper of the 
Constitution when ratified by the legislatures of the seve States as 
provided by the Constitution : : 


ARTICLE —. 

Section 1. The sale, manufacture for sale, transportation for sale, 
importation for sale, and exportation for sale of intoxicating liquors for 
beverage purpose in the United States and all territory subject to the 
jurisdiction thereof are forever prohibited. 

Sec. 2. Con: shall have zomen to provide for the manufacture, 
sale, imporiation, and tran tion of intoxicating liquors for sacra- 
mental, medicinal, mechanical, pharmaceutical, or scientific pu „ or 
for use in the arts, and shall have power to enforce this article by all 
needful legislation. 

Section 2 of this resolution has been changed by its friends, 
and will prebably, in final form, read as follows: 


Sec. 2. The Congress or the States, within their respective jurisdic- 
1 shall have power to enforce this article by all needful legisla- 

A casual reading of this resolution will disclose the fact that 
it only deals with the question of sale, and therefore does not 
invade the precinct of the home or the liberties of the indi- 
vidual. The question of use, not being delegated, is left entirely 
with the several States. The resolution, too, only applies to or 
touches the question of intoxicating liquors for beverage pur- 
poses. It leaves entirely to the States the control of intoxicat- 
ing liquors for all other purposes. 

The changed form of the resolution as it will finally be pre- 
sented, it will be observed, places the question of enforcement 
in the hands of the Federal Government and the several States, 
giving to both the Federal Government and the States equal 
power and authority. This means the cooperation of the two 
governments, and will insure effective enforcement. 

The House committee to which the Hobson resolution was 
referred, fearing to “ pigeonhole,” and some of its members ap- 
parently not daring to take a position on it, reported it to the 
House “ without expression of opinion” <s to whether it should 
or should not become a law. A Democratic caucus was called. 
There was “ wailing and gnashing of teeth.” To vote or not to 
vote for national constitutional prohibition—that was the ques- 
tion. To do so meant political death to many of the patriots.” 
Not to do so meant damnation to others. Under all the cir- 
cumstances it was considered “expedient to shelve the nasty 
question” and not let it come to a vote until all the congres- 
sional nominations were surely made and the November elec- 
tion safely over. So this question was “ shelved,” in so far as 
n vote in Congress before the November election is concerned. 
But the question will not stay “shelved.” It is coming. 

Congressman RICHMONÐ Pearson Horson, speaking for the or- 
ganized moral forces of the Nation, says that they— 
have decided unanimously that until Congress does transfer the ques- 
tion to the several States it is to be made the paramount issue in con- 
gressional and senatorial campaigns, primary and general. 

The whisky people high in authority say: 


We propose to control the next Con; We have the means to 
elect Representatives friendly to us, and we propose to do it. 


Already 4,000,000 petitioners have petitioned Congress for na- 
tional constitutional prohibition. The moral forces of the Na- 
tion feel that Members of Congress, whether they agree or 
disagree as to the merits of national constitutional prohibition, 
should nevertheless be willing to vote for the Hobson resolution, 
and thereby permit the States to settle this question for them- 
selves. The liquor interest will fight this at every turn of the 
road and over every inch of the ground. 


`\ 


According to the census of 1910, the malting and brewing in- 
terests alone of this country have over $700,000,000 of capital 
invested in this business. God alone knows what the whisky 
people have got; but they have got it and they will spend it. 

I look for the whisky «+terests to spend freely both money 
and whisky in the eleventh congressional district and other 
congressional districts to elect Congressmen favorable to the 
liquor interests. 

The whisky people fight and they fight hard. The struggle 
between the “wet” and “dry” forces of this Nation is on. 
The temperance people must get ready for the fray. 

The United States has 2,973,890 square miles of territory, 
and of this 2,132,746 is dry, or no-license territory. There are 
but nine, however, absolutely prohibition States. There are to- 
day in this country more temperance people than there are 
liquor people. They could control the situation, if they would. 
But the temperance people have been inactive; the liquor people 
have been active—ever active. That is largely true to-day, but 
not so much as formerly. The temperance people are waking 
up. They are realizing as never before that if they want 
friendly legislation they must put their friends in office. In 
order to put friends of temperance in office, they must get ac- 
tive politically. They are realizing that. From bitter past 
experience they know that they can not expect temperance 
legislation from whisky erete Urai If the temperance 
people in every congressional district in the land would rise 
up in their might and demand temperance nominees for Con- 
gress and then vote and work for them when nominated, na- 
tional constitutional prohibition would be among the achieve- 
ments of the immediate future. But let the temperance people 
be sure to nominate temperance men and those that will stand 
by temperance when nominated and elected. “By thy fruits 
ye shall know them.” St. Matthew never said a wiser or truer 
thing. 

There are now two candidates seeking the Republican nomi- 
nation for Congress in the eleventh district of Kentucky. 

BY THEIR FRUITS YE SHALL KNOW THEM, 

Both have had legislative experience. Both have put them- 
selves down on record on the whisky and temperance question. 
One has consistently stood for temperance; the other has just 
as consistently stood for whisky. One has consistently yoted 
for temperance; the other has just as consistently voted for 
whisky. 

I have never cast a whisky vote in my life, in Congress or out; 
Senator Bosworth has never cast a temperance one where tem- 
perance really needed it. 

The Webb-Kenyon bill is the most important, except the na- 
tional-prohibition resolution, of any temperance measure coming 
before Congress for many years. It provides, in substance, that 
no spirituous, vinous, malted, fermented, or other intoxicating 
liquors, including wine, ale, and beer, shall be shipped from one 
State to another to be possessed or sold in violation of any law 
of such State. In other words, if the State or any subdivision 
thereof has voted dry, the United States can not make it wet by 
shipping liquor into it or per:aitti g it to be done. J helped to 
make that bill a law by voting for it in the third session of 
the Sizty-second Congress. My vote is recorded on page 2866 
of the ConcrressionaL Recorp for that session. Hon. P. A. 
Baker, general superintendent of the Antisaloon League of 
America, in speaking of the passage of the Webb-Kenyon bill, 
said: 

triumph of the tem ce fo 

The Far eet read Recos 18 peran rees of the Nation was the 

The women of the Woman’s Christian Temperance Union of 
Marion County, among others, passed a resolution commending 
my vote. They said: 

Resolved, That we return gos our thanks and approval that your vote 
was cast in bebalf of the Webb-Kenyon bill to protect the home and 
the women of your State and Nation against the withering, blighting 
influence of the liquor traffic. You are an honor to Ke State, and 
your vote will cause your name to pass into history loved and revered. 

I have lived c temperate life, and I have voted as I zave lived. 
I shall vote for national prohibition if the question is presented 
while I am a Member cf Congress, and whicl is most certain to 
be done before my term expires if I am renominated and elected. 

Only this year, during the last session of the Kentucky Legis- 
lature, Senator Bosworth voted against State-wide prohibition, 
and of course is against national prohibition. 

Since not much reliance can ordinarily be placed in campaign 
charges and statements, I want to place before the voters of the 
entire country the whisky record of Senator Bosworth. I will 
quote the records, and these records can be found in the county 
or circuit court clerk's office in every county-seat town in the 
State of Kentucky. Any voter can verify for himself the state- 
ments I make. 

Senator Bosworth was elected a member of the Kentucky Leg- 
islature and served during the session of 1906. 
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On March 1 of that year, and on page 1124 of the house jour- 
nal, Senator Bosworth is recorded as voting against raising from 
$200 to $225 the license of persons engaged in the retail sale of 
spirituous, vinous, and malt liquors, 

On March 7, 1906, page 1340, house journal, records Bosworth 
as failing to vote for house bill 252, being “An act to regulate 
the carrying, moving, delivering, transferring, or distributing of 
intoxicating liquors into local-option districts.” But it became a 
law, and reads in part as follows: 1 

ndividua 
or e oA 8 Sato. trauster, or dis- 
FFCCCCCCC (C 
8 malt, or other intoxicating liquors, regardless of the 
name by which it may be called. 

On March 8, 1906, on page 1410 of the house journal, Bos- 
worth is recorded as having voted against a local-option bill pro- 
viding a means whereby a local-option election could be called 
in any county containing a city of the first, second, third, fourth, 
or fifth class upon petition of 25 per cent of the voters of said 
county. Section 1 of the bill reads in part: 

The sense of the qualified voters of the several counties, cities, towns, 
districts, and precincts of this Commonwealth as to whether or not 

irituous, vinous, or malt liquors may be sold, bartered, or loaned 
therein shall be taken in the . 5 way: 

a. Upon application by written petition, filed with the tee $ And 
of any county containing a city or cities of either the first, secon 5 
fourth, or fifth class, signed by a number of the legal voters residing in 
said county outside of either of said cities, which territory shall consti- 
tute a district for the purposes of this act, 

March 13, 1906, on page 1689, house journal, Bosworth is 
recorded as voting to make the rectified whisky license one- 
half of 1 cent per wine gallon, instead of three-fourths of 1 
cent per wine gallon. 

March 26, 1906, on page 1777, house journal, Bosworth is 
recorded as voting to make the license tax on compounded, 
rectified, and distilled spirits 1} instead of 1} cents upon every 
wine gallon. 

This looks to me like a fairly good whisky record for a 
beginner. 

Senator Bosworth was elected to a seat in the Kentucky Sen- 
ate, and sat as a member of that body during the 1908 session 
of the legislature. 

He was elected at the same time Hon. Augustus E. Willson, 
the Republican nominee, was elected governor on a Republican 
platform pledged to the county-unit law. 

Gov. Willson said in his message to the Kentucky Legislature : 

I have pledged the ple to favor, and I do favor, the enactment and 
enforcement of a ‘orm local option law, with the county as the 
governing unit. 

I will let the record disclose how Senator Bosworth, appar- 
ently with contempt, but at least with vigor and consistency, 
violated every temperance pledge of the Republican platform 
on which he was elected. 

On March 4 and 5, 1908, on pages 793, 799, and 800, senate 
journal, Senator Bosworth is recorded as voting three times 
against the temperance people and with the whisky interests 
on senate bill 56. It was a bill to amend the law for selling 
intoxicating liquors; and on page 808, senate journal, Senator 
5 is recorded as voting against the passage of the 

On March 16, 1908, on page 1179, senate journal, Senator 
Bosworth is recorded as voting against calling up the county- 
unit bill for passage. He cast another vote the same day 
against the temperance people. 

During the 1910 session of the Kentucky Legislature Senator 
Bosworth was made a member of the committee on rules, the 
committee on mines and mining, the committee on penitentiaries 
and houses of reform, and the committee on religion and morals. 
The whisky interests, realizing what an ardent and valuable 
friend they had found in Senator Bosworth, exerted their in- 
fluence in having Senator Bosworth put on committees where 
he could be of service to them. How smoothly it was all worked 
the following recital will show: 

On January 4, 1910, page 11, senate journal, Conn Linn, a 
Democrat, was elected president pro tempore of the senate. 
Lieut. Goy. Cox, a Republican, was by law, president of the 
senate. 

On January 4, 1910, the following resolution was adopted: 


Be it resolved by the Senate of Kentucky, That the chairman of the 
senate Democratic caucus and the president pro tempore of the senate 
are hereby authorized and directed to select and appoint a committee on 
rules, of which they shall be members. The also prepare and 
adopt a set of rules ander which the senate shall operate and transact 
business until the next succeeding regular session of the senate, in 1912. 

They are further authorized and directed to appoint such standin, 
committees as the rules may provide for, which said committees shail 
continue until the next regular session of the senate, in 1912. 


This gave a Democratic president pro tempore of the senate 
and the chairman of the senate Democratic caucus the power 


to select and appoint a committee on rules. This committee 
on rules had the power to prepare and adopt a set of rules 
under which the senate was to do business. 

Sec Bosworth was made a member of this committee on 
rules. 

This rules committee of which Senator Bosworth was a mem- 
ber prepared a set of rules by which the senate was to be gor- 
erned in the transaction of its business. These rules took from 
a Republican lieutenant governor, Gov. Cox, the presiding officer 
of the senate, the power to appoint all standing committees. 

Rule 14, prepared by the committee on rules, and found oa 
page 96, senate journal, reads as follows: 

The following standing committees, each to be composed of five or 
more sen«tors. shall be appointed by the committee on rules heretofore 
provided for by resolution at the commencement of the session; and 
no stand! committee shall be changed unless in compliance with a 
resolution introduced by the committee on rules, 

Rule 50 of the said rules, found on page 111, senate journal, 
reads in part as follows: 

Provided, That the rules committee shall have power at any time to 
call from the orders of the day any Dill or resolution and propose the 
same to the senate for consideration; and should the senate decide by 
a vote to consider it, it shall be immediately put upon its passage. 

The rules committee is further authorized and shall have the right, 
at any time, to call from any other committee or committees any bill 
or resolution in their hands and bave the same advanced to the read- 
ing to which the same may be entitled. Action upon all bills which are 
reported to the senate without elther a favorable or unfavorable recom- 
mendation shall be held to be indefinitely postponed. 

This gave the rules committee power “at any time to call 
from the orders of the day any bill or resolution and propose the 
same for consideration,” as well as “the right at any time to 
call from the other committee or committees any bill or resolu- 
tion in its hands, and have the same advanced to the reading 
to which the same may be entitled.” 

In other words, the rules committee became the masters of 
the senate, with power to say what legislation should or should 
not be considered by that body. 

These rules, among other things as I have said, took from a 
Republican lieutenant governor, the presiding officer of the 
senate, the power to appoint all the standing committees of the 
senate, and among others the committee on rules. 

When Conn Linn, president pro tempore of the senate, and a 
Democrat, together with Thomas A. Combs, chairman of the 
senate Democratic caucus, made their famous report embodying 
the rules of which I have spoken, and among them the one tak- 
ing from a Republican lieutenant governor his power, Senator 
Bosworth voted to adopt the rules, although it is said no other 
Republican senator voted as did Senator Bosworth upon that 
occasion, Senator Bosworth voted with the Democrats more 
often than any Republican in the legislature. As I have said, 
the Republican Party in its platform upon which Gov. Willson 
and Lieut. Gov. Cox, both Republicans, were elected declared 
in favor of the county-unit bill. Gov. Willson, in his message 
to the house and senate, page 46, senate journal, recommended 
the passage of the county-unit bill. 

Lieut. Gov. Cox was pledged to it. Senator Bosworth voted 
to take from Lieut. Gov. Com the power to appoint the com- 
mittee on rules and place that power in the hands of Democrats, 
and, in this instance, enemies to temperance. This, however, 
tells but a part of the story. Senate bill No. 1 was introduced. 
This was a county-unit bill intended to regulate the whisky 
traffic in Kentucky. If enacted into law, it would have car- 
ried out the pledges of the Republican Party to the temperance 
people of the State and its citizens generally. It would have 
given the voters of each county the right to say whether whisky 
and other intoxicating liquors should be sold anywhere in the 
county. 

The committee on rules, of which Senator Bosworth was a 
member (see p. 140, senate journal), appointed a committee on 
religion and morals. Senator Bosworth, strange as it may ap- 
pear, was, as I have said, made a member of the committee on 
religion and morals (see p. 146, senate journal). 

When senate bill No. 1, the county-unit bill was introduced, 
the Democratic president pro tempore of the senate, who Sena- 
tor Bosworth voted to clothe with power, referred the county- 
unit bill to the committee on religion and morals, of which 
Senator Bosworth was a member. The author of the bill, Sena- 
tor John L. Vice, and other friends of temperance, knowing that 
Senator Bosworth and other whisky men were on the committee 
on religion and morals, objected to the county-unit bii being re- 
ferred to that committee for consideration, and appealed from 
the decision of the Chair so referring it. 

Senator Bosworth voted to sustain the decision of the Demo- 
cratic president pro tempore of the Senate in referring the 
county-unit bill to the religion and morals com: ttee—a com- 
mittee of which Senator Bosworth was himself a member. (See 
p. 228, senate journal.) I think Senator Bosworth was the only 
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Republican senator that so voted. The ruling of the Chair was 
sustained, and the county-unit bill was referred to the famous 
religion and morals committee. Senator Bosworth was de- 
lighted. And on January 17, 1910, page 180 of the senate jour- 
nal, the following pairs were announced in the senate: 

Mr. Hilliard Smith with Mr. Bosworth. Mr. Bosworth, if present, 
would vote against the advancement and passage of senate bill No. 1— 
the county unit bill—which Mr, Smith, if present, would vote for. 

On February 17. see page 723, senate journal, the county 
unit bill (senate bill No. 1) was by the religious and morals 
committee reported to the senate without any expression of 
opinion as to whether or not it should become a law. This was 
Senator Bosworth’s committee. And under the rules of the 
senate he helped to frame, “further action on the county unit 
bill (senate bill No. 1) was indefinitely postponed.” But on 
February 12, senate journal, page 724, Mr. Thomas moved 
that the county unit bill (senate bill No. 1) be advanced to the 
orders of the day, which, if done, would put the bill on its 
passage. Senator Bosworth and 15 others voted against ad- 
vaneing the bill and placing it in the orders of the day for 
passage, while 14 others voted the other way. 

Those yoting for whisky and with Bosworth were: 


Joe F. Bosworth, J. R. Catlett, N. B. Chipman, Thomas A. Combs, 
W. E. Dowling, W. V. Eaton, E. E. Hogg, R. L. Hubble, Conn Linn, 
Charles W. Nagle, H. D. Newcomb, Mark Ryan, E. M. Taylor, G. A. 
Taylor, J. W. Wright, and G. T. Wyatt—16. 

Those yoting against Bosworth and for temperance were: 


P. J, Beard, E. Bertram, Gus Brown, A. R. Burnam, R. B. Brown 

Nat C. Cureton, J. A. Donaldson, J. C. Graham, A. J. Oliver, B. C. 

8 T. Pritchard, J. T. Smith, Claude M. Thomas, and John L. 
614. 


If Senator Bosworth had voted for the bill and not against it, 
the vote would have stood 15 to 15, with a Republican lieutenant 
governor—Mr. Cox favorable to temperance, to cast the deciding 
vote. The senate would have passed the bill, if it had been 
permitted to vote on it. 

Senator Bosworth by his vote on February 12, 1910, killed 
that county unit bill, at that time senate bill No. 1. 

Nor does this by any means tell all the story. The temper- 
ance people realizing that senate bill No. 1, which had been 
referred to the famous religious and morals committee, of which 
Senator Bosworth was a member, was in the hands of its 
enemies, introduced through Senator Mathers another county 
unit bill (senate bill No. 44), which was identical with senate 
bill No. 1. 

Lieut. Gov. Cox, president of the senate (see p. 398, senate 
journal), referred senate bill 44 to the committee on Kentucky 
statutes. The whisky men objected to this, and, through Mr. 
Dowling, moved that senate bill 44 be referred to the Bosworth 
religion and morals committee. This was done. Mr. Thomas 
and the friends of temperance were not satisfied with this. 
Later on Mr. Thomas was sustained by Lieut. Gov. Cox, presi- 
dent of the senate, in calling senate bill 44 out of the hands of 
the religious and morals committee on the ground that it had 
been in the hands of the committee an unreasonable length of 
time. The president of the senate, Lieut. Gov. Cox, ruled that 
bill 44 should be placed upon the orders of the day for passage. 
The whisky men, through Mr. Combs and others, appealed from 
the decision, 

P. J. Beard and 15 others, making 16, voted to sustain the 
Republican lieutenant governor. Senator Joe F. Bosworth and 
17 others voted against it. The effort of the Republican lieuten- 
ant governor to place the county unit bill 44 in the orders of 
the day was defeated. Senator Bosworth helped to defeat it. 
On February 23, page 783, senate journal, Mr. Thomas moved 
that senate bill 44, the county unit bill, “ be read the third time 
and placed upon its passage.” Senator Joe F. Bosworth was 
the first man to vote against this proposition (see senate jour- 
nal, p. 783). 

Mrs. J. H. Shy, president of the Woman's Christian Temper- 
ance Union, had this to say about Senator Bosworth’s vote in de- 
feating the county unit bill: 

Mr. Bosworth, claiming to be a Republican, voted against the county- 
unit plank in the Republican platform. All the while he yoted in the 
interest of the whisky people 

All the story is not yet told. Bosworth’s famous committee 
on religion and morals reported to the senate without expression 
of opinion, another temperance bill which had been referred to 
it, and under the rules of the senate, which Senator Bosworth, 
as a member of the rules committee, had helped to frame, was 
indefinitely postponed (see p. 1023, senate journal). 

But fearing that some of these temperance bills might get in 
the way of passage, or that some of their own pet measures 
might be kept from passage, the rules committee reported and 
had adopted the following: 


We, your committee on rules, hereby recommend that the rules be 
amended, altered, and changed only so as to read: “ That said rules 


committee is authorized to exercise the exclusive 
calling up bills and resolutions and propose same 
ing the last 12 days of the session. 
strued as 
effect.” 


right and privilege of 
for Anal passage dur- 
Nothing in this rule shall be con- 
an abridgement or curtailment of any senate rule now in 


Conn LINN, Chairman, 
THOS. A. COMBS. 
MARK RYAN, 
G. T. WYATT. 
L, A. ARNOLD. 
Jon F. BOSWORTH, 
This made the rules committee the absolute masters of the 
situation. This meant that no temperance measures would be 
passed. It meant, too, that some whisky legislation might be, 
Senator Joe Bosworth introduced senate bill 177 (see P. 238, 
senate journal) to change the classification of certain cities 
and towns in Kentucky. House bill No. 30, to the same tenor 
and effect, came up for passage. 

I will let Mrs. J. H. Shy, president of the Woman's Christian 
Temperance Union in Kentucky, tell about this bill. She suys: 
Senator Bosworth voted for the bill, hel to it, and thereb 
extended and widened the fertitory in which the aa 585 unit did not 
apply. Under the law as it stood then, the county unit did not apply 


to cities having the fourth class. By this bill the cities reclassified were 
removed from the effect of the county-unit bill. 


On March 5, 1910, page 1045, senate journal, Senator Joe F. 
Bosworth and 6 others are recorded as voting against while 21 
other senators voted for senate bill 192, which was an “act 
defining public drunkenness and fixing punishment therefor.” 

What a record for one session of the legislature. No wonder 
the temperance people are up in arms against Senator Bosworth. 
But this does not complete the story. During the 1912 session 
of the Kentucky Legislature he continued his activities in behalf 
of the whisky interests. 

On January 25, 1912, page 417, senate journal, Senator Bosworth 
is recorded as voting against a bill providing for an extension of 
local option. 1 

On March 5, 1912, page 1451, senate journal, Senator Joe F. 
Bosworth failed to vote for senate bill 120, which was an act 
making it “ unlawful to purchase, procure, or deliver spirituous, 
vinous, and malt liquors in local option territory.” 

On March 6, 1912, page 1501, senate journal, Senator Joe F. 
Bosworth failed to vote for senate bill 260, which was an “ act 
prohibiting the sale of intoxicating liquor within 400 yards of 
normal schools and State colleges.” 

On March 7, 1912, page 1546, senate journal, Senator Bos- 
worth is recorded as voting for senate bill 12, which was an 
“act to provide for taking the sense of the legal voters as to 
whether bona fide distillers may be granted a limited license 
to retail spirituous liquors of their own manufacture at or near 
the distillery and not to be used on the premises.” 

In other- words, to make every distiller in the land a saloon 
keeper. Not only has Senator Bosworth voted wrong on the 
whisky question, but he has voted wrong on a good many other 
questions, 

On February 14, 1906, on page 583, house journal, Senator 
Bosworth is recorded as voting against a bill making it unlaw- 
ful to operate pool rooms. 

Seventy-three voted for the bill; Bosworth and six others 
voted against it. $ 

On March 4, 1908, page 791, senate journal, Senator Bos- 
worth is recorded as voting for a proposition to make it an 
offense punishable with only $200 fine to bet on the result of a 
horse race, and against the proposition to make the punishmeut 
a fine of not less than $1,000 nor more than $5,000, and confine- 
ment in the county jail from 6 to 12 months. 

On February 25, 1908, page 620, senate journal, Senator Joe 
Bosworth is recorded as voting against taking up for considera- 
tion senate bill 41, which was “An act to prevent the operation 
of pool rooms in the Commonwealth of Kentucky.” 

On March 1, 1912, page 1258, senate journal, Senator Bos- 
worth failed to vote for the consideration of senate bill 16, 
which was “An act to prevent bribery and other corrupt prac- 
tices in elections.” 

On March 11, 1912, page 1772, senate journal, Senator Bos- 
worth is recorded as voting against house bill 77, which was 
“An act to regulate lobbying,” and so forth. 

Later on in this speech, when I come to speak of my attitude 
toward the miner and the laboring man, I shall show how 
Senator Bosworth voted for the dog law; free raitrocd passes 
for himself and other officials; how he voted against the miner's 
interests, and yet voted to protect the employer; 7.ow he failed 
to vote for the child-labor law; how he voted for an act to 
prohibit the use of public drinking cups; how he voted against 
the antitipping dill and other measures. I shall also take up 
and discuss at length Senator Bosworth's State-aid road bill, 
and, before closing my argument on that subject, I expect to 
point out something of the senator's political alliances, and how 
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he, has voted to appropriate the people's moncy to build monu- 
ments to Jefferson Davis, the president of the Southern Con- 
federacy, and other rebel generals. And when I come to discuss 
pensions, I shall show how Senator Bosworth voted to pension 
the rebel soldiers, as well as his position on other important 
matters. But I can not go into those things at this point, as 
I want to continue the senator's whisky record. 

The house and senate journals of the ‘ast session of the Ken- 
tucky Legislature have not been printed yet; but it is a known 
3 that Senator Bosworth voted against State-wide prohi- 

ition. 

He spoke against, but voted for, a bill amending the county 
unit law whereby 25 per cent of the voters of the whole 
county may call a local-option election. In the antisaloon year- 
book for 1914 it is estimated that from “20 to 25 of the 38 
senators” in the last Kentucky Legislature was dry, so that 
Senator Bosworth, seeing that the temperance forces had the 
victory won, voted with them. 

Rey. N. A. Palmer, State superintendent of the Kentucky 
Antisaloon Leagne, speaking of this, said: 


Senator Bosworth. being a candidate for Congress in a large tem- 

rance district, tried in the last Kentucky Legislature to put up a 
ew breakers by voting for an amendment to the county unit law, 
which was sure of passage whether he voted for or it. - 
ator Bosworth's vote on the measure, while intended to deceive, can 
not and will not deceive anybody. His whisky is too well 
known, He bas been for many years an active and willing tool of 
the whisky interests, an avowed and partisan foe of the temperance 
cause. 

The anfisaloon yearbook for 1914 says: 


Kentucky is doing her best to get ready for the last stand for State 
prohibition and to join hands with other States for the last and final 
struggle for national constitutional prohibition. 

Now, what does the eleventh district propose to do about it? 
Does she want a whisky man or a temperance man to represent 
her? I have nothing against the unfortunate man who is 
addicted to drink. He is often a whole-souled and noble fel- 
low. but I would save him from himself by putting whisky 
and other intoxicants out of his reach. I would save him to 
his wife and his children by protecting him from the demon 
drink. 

I am not against the saloon keeper personally, but I am 
against the business in which he is engaged. I would save 
him the shame, humiliation, and disgrace of his bad calling. 
He deserves better. Liquor contaminates everything that it 
touches. It invites famine and courts disaster. It threatens 
the future jutegrity as well as the very life of the proudest 
Nation in the world. It is the friend of everything that is 
bad; the enemy of everything that is good. 

In speaking of Senator Bosworth killing the county-unit bill, 
ex-Muyor of Richmond, C. E. Woods, said: 


I was present. I saw the deed done. I saw Bosworth cast the vote 
that killed it. Men of the mountains, will you allow sueh political and 
moral perfidy to go longer unrebuked? Talk not to me of Bosworth asa 
3 champion. The whisky ring call bim that to fool and 

tter the ignorant and the indifferent. The roads he has helped to 
make thus far are already paved by the skulls of men and boys ruined 
by the saloons of his city. 


GOOD ROADS—FEDERAL AND STATE AID. 


Senator J. F. Bosworth, of Middlesboro, Ky., who says he is 
a candidate for Congress from the eleventh district of Kentucky, 
is laying a great stress upon his advocacy of State aid to good 
roads while a member of the Kentucky State Senate. He is 
pointing with pride to his record in helping to secure State aid 
to good roads as an evidence of what he would do in helping to 
secure Federa] aid should be be nominated and elected to Con- 
gress from the eleventh district. If Senator Bosworth is really 
in earnest in wanting to secure Federal aid for the cause of 
good roads in southeastern Kentucky, and really feels that he 
has the ability to make things happen if sent to Washington, he 
should by all means become a candidate for the United States 
Senate from Kentucky. It is in the Senate of the United 
States, and not in the House of Representatives, where the real 
opposition to Federal aid has arisen. Jt is in the Senate of the 
United States, and not in the House of Representatives, where 
Senator Bosworth can be of service, if he can be of service 
anywhere, to the cause of Federal aid to road construction and 
road improvement, 

The question of Federal aid to good roads has really never 
come before the House of Representatives but twice in its his- 
tory, and both of tho-2 times have been since I have been a 
Member of that body. The first time was in April ard May, 
1912, and the second time was in February, 1914. Nearly 100 
years ago. before the advent of railroads, there was a little post- 
road legislation. The first real Federal-aid bill, however, was 
before the House in 1912. It differs radically from the Federal- 
aid bill before the House in 1914, which was but a few months 
ago. The bill in 1912 was, in my judgment, by far the better 
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bill. -On April 27, 1912, I made an extended speech in favor 
of the passage of the first bill. I helped to pass it by my vote. 
The bill, as amended, finally passed the House on May 2, 1912, 
by a vote of 227 in favor of it, with only 5 against it. The bill 
as it passed the House was sent over to the Senate of the 
United States, and there it has remained undisturbed and un- 
molested, unvoted on. 

On February 10 of this year the House of Representatives 
voted upon and passed another bill providing Federal aid to 
road construction and road improvement. This bill was not as 
good a bill as the first one, but it passed the House of Repre- 
sentatives by a vote of 284 for it to 42 against it. I was paired 
with Judge Sanarn, a Democratic Member, who is a friend of 
mine and with whom I served as a member of the Immigration 
Committee. This bill was immediately sent over to the Senate 
ef the United States, and there it has slept ever since. There 
is no trouble in passing Federal-aid road bills through the House 
of Representatives. Senator Bosworth’s aid is not needed 
there. The trouble lies with the Senate. If Senator Bosworth 
wants to help the cause along, he should, by all means, seek a 
seat in the United States Senate. Both a United States Senator 
for the State of Kentucky and a Member of Congress for the 
eleventh congressional district are to be nominated on August 
1 of this year. If Senator Bosworth is not really trying to be 
elected a Member of Congress on his good-roads hobby, but is 
really wanting to serve the people of the eleventh district, as he 
claims he is, by all means let him seek a seat in the Senate, 
where Federal-aid help is really needed, and not in the House, 
where nearly everybody is already for it. 

The thing Senator Bosworth is really after is a seat in the 
House of Representatives, and he is willing to ride the “ good- 
roads hobbyhorse or any other hobbyhorse” that will carry 
him in that direction. 


WHAT HAS BOSWORTH DONE? 


And what, after all, are his claims to distinction as a good- 
roads champion and advocate? He was elected to the Kentncky 
Legislature in the fall of 1906. He was elected a member of the 
State sennte in 1907 and reelected in 1911; so he has had, or 
will have when his term as State senator expires in January, 
1916, 10 years’ service in the General Assembly of Kentucky as a 
lawmaker. In that length of time he helped to father and 
pass an act at the last session of the Kentucky Legislature en- 
titled “An act to create and establish a system of public State 
roads, and to provide for the construction and maintenance 
thereof.” It will be observed that this bill applies only to 
“ public State roads.“ Section 2 of the bill reads: 


That there is hereby created a system of publie State highways, which 
shall be composed and be all the roads to which State aid is furnished. 


Public State highways are the only roads “to which State 
aid is furnished,” according to section 2 of the bill. 

The Bosworth bill does not itself define or explain what public 
State roads or State highways are as applied to Kentucky, but 
there is another bill which received Senator Bosworth’s support 
and which became a law on March 24, 1914, and on the same 
day the Bosworth bill became a jaw and which does explain just 
what roads are to receive State aid from the Bosworth bill. 
Section 1 of that bill reads: 


There is hereby created a system of public State highways, which 
shall consist of roads connecting the county seat of each county of the 
Commonwealth with the county seats of the adjoining counties by the 
most direct and practical route. + * ‘These roads shall be the 
first to receive State aid: and after such roads are constructed in any 
county of the Commonwealth, then all other roads to which State aid 
is furnished thereafter may be deemed public State highways— 


and receive State aid. 

So it is plain to be seen that no county is to receive any State 
aid for any of its public roads until State highways have been 
built connecting the county-seal town of the county with the 
county seats of the adjoining counties of the State by the most 
direct and practical route as well as (quoting the law) 


the county seats of the border counties of the Commonwealth with the 
State line on the most direct and practical route leading from said 
coun seat to the county seats of the adjoining counties in the adjacent 


In other words, no public road in any county in the eleventh 
district, or elsewhere in the State, is to receive any State aid 
until ali the county-seat towns of the adjoining counties have 
been connected with one another with State highways. Nor can 
any of the public roads of the counties of Monroe, Cumberland, 
Clinton, Wayne, McCreary, Whitley, Bell, or Harlan—all coun- 
ties of the eleventh district and all bordering on an adjacent 
State—be constructed until public State highways have been 
constructed not only connecting all the adjacent county-seat 
towns in Kentucky, but to the adjacent county-seat towns in 
the other States as well—at least to the State line, in the direc- 
tion of those towns. Before the public roads of Bell County, 
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for example, can get any State aid the people of Bell County 
would have to help to construct public State highways to Wil- 
liamsburg, Ky., the county seat of Whitley County; Barbour- 
ville, Ky., the county seat of Knox County; Hyden, Ky., the 
county seat of Leslie Connty; Harlan, Ky., the county seat of 
Harlan County; and last, but not least, to Tazewell, Tenn., the 
county seat of Claiborne County, Tenn., and Jonesville, Va., 
the county seat of Lee County, Va., and so on with the rest of 
the counties. When the people of the eleventh distriet study and 
understand the Bosworth bill, it would be really worth while 
to go a long distance to hear them express their honest opinion 
about it. And yet he poses as their friend and champion. 

Section 4 of the State-aid road bill which Senator Bosworth 
claims the distinction of having helped to pass reads in part as 
follows: 

There shall be levied and collected and paid into the Treasury of 
the State in the same manner prescribed by law for the levying, col- 
lecting, and paying into the State treasury of other State taxes a 
special tax to be known as the State road tax. * The State 
road taxes on all real, personal, franchises, and all intangible prop- 
erty not exempt from taxation shall be for the year 1915 and every 
year thereafter 5 cents on every $100 valuation thereof, 

In other words, every person in the eleventh district and the 
State of Kentucky is to be tawed 5 cents on every $100 worth 
of taxable property he owns for the purpose of the construc- 
tion and maintenance not of all the public roads in the 
eleventh district and the State of Kentucky, but only of those 
roads known as “public State roads,” as expressed in the 
title of the bill, and “ public State highways,” as expressed in 
section 2 thereof, and which, as I have said, only connect the 
county-seat towns not only in Kentucky but Tennessee and 
Virginia as well. Why tax all the people of the eleventh dis- 
trict, as part of the State of Kentucky, to help build and main- 
tain only a certain class of public highways? If all the people 
are to be taxed, why should not the road fund, when raised, be 
applied to all the public roads in which the people are interested 
and not merely to a certain class of public roads? There are 
plenty of public roads in the eleventh congressional district of 
Kentucky, but how many public State roads or public State 
highways are there? None. How many people in the eleventh 
congressional district are there who live on a public State road 
or a public State highway? None. What per cent of the people 
in each county will live on the public State highways, when 
constructed, connecting the county-seat towns? Admittedly but 
a very small per cent. What it will finally cost these for the 
privilege, time alone can tell. What it will cost all the other 
taxpayers of the county to confer this privilege on the limited 
few, none, so far as I know, are rash enough to estimate. It 
must not be forgotten that a public State road or a public State 
highway is one thing, while a public road or a public county 
roud is quite another. 

The authors of the State-aid roads bill that recently passed 
the Kentucky Legislature admit that there are but few, if any, 
" public State roads” or “public State highways” now in the 
State of Kentucky, for in section 2 of the bill they say “ that 
there is hereby created a system of public State highways, 
which shall be all the roads to which State aid is furnished.” 
The other bill says, State highways are only those roads con- 
necting county-seat towns.” There is no way to create “ public 
State highways” by legislative enactment. It takes money and 
Jabor and work to do that. 

If the Kentucky Legislature had passed a law making this 
State aid apply to all the public roads, public highways, county 
roads, and so forth, which are now in existence or which may 
hereafter be constructed, it would have reached the public roads 
and highways of the country, where help is most needed. 

Whey you see laws passed by a Democratic Legislature of 
Kentucky, whether its members are outspoken Democrats or 
otherwise, professing to rain “showers of blessing” on the 
people of the eleventh congressional district, you can always 
look out for a “ nigger in the woodpile.” We have now no public 
“State” roads or public “ State” highways in the eleventh con- 
gressional district. The State highways are the roads yet to 
be constructed connecting the county-seat towns. It will be fine 
for the fellows owning automobiles. Senator Bosworth must 
haye a machine. Nor does what I have said tell the whole story. 


ALL MUST PAY THE STATE ROAD TAX—THE FEW WILL GET THE BENEFITS. 


While every taxpayer in the whole State ts compelled to pay, 
in addition to his other taxes, a State road tag of 5 cents on 
every $100 worth of tarable property owned by him, this does 
not mean at all that every citizen who pays the tas is to be 
benefited thereby. except possibly N an indirect and remote man- 
ner, if at all. ; 

Section 5 of Bosworth’s boasted State-aid road bill provides 
what counties shall receive any part of the State road fund and 
on what conditions they shall receive it. All shall help to pay 


it, but only those counties complying with certain conditions 
shal! help to receive it. And what are those conditions? The 
AITON bill says (see p. 443, Acts 1914, Kentucky Legisla- 
ure): 

The money hereby set apart in 
the State road fond shall Me . bs hoon eens 
applying for State aid in the manner hereinafter provided, and the 
amount so be! gg shoo rage shall be based upon the amount of taxes levied 
and collected therein * * until such county shall have received 
from the State road fund an amount equal to one-half of the moneys 
appropriated for building roads by said county, whether the sum thus 
appropriated be from the sale of bonds or from direct taxation : Provided, 
That said sum shall be expended in constructing or reconstructing public 
roads under the direction of the commissioner of public roads : A 

And does that mean that all the counties of the State shall 
have set apart to their credit or for their use a certain portion 
of this State road fund? By no means, It means only those 
counties “applying for State aid in the manner hereafter pro- 
vided.” And what is the manner hereafter provided? The man- 
ner hereafter provided is that each county in the State shall 
raise by direct taxation or through the sale of its own county 
bonds at least as much money, if not twice as much money, 
for the building and improvement of its roads as that put up 
by the State. And when that is done the entire sum “shall 
be expended * * *. under the direction of the commissioner 
of public roads.” Should any county desire to apply for State 
aid it will be its duty to raise its part of the money which is as 
much, if not twice as much, as that to be put up by the State. 
The bill is not very clear on that point. 

Section 5 provides, as I have said, that each county shall 
receive an “amount equal to one-half of the moneys appropri- 
ated for building roads by said county.” If each county is to 
get from the State only one-half as much money as it puts up 
itself, then for every dollar it puts up it will receive a half a 
dollar from the State. Section 18 of the bill, however, provides 
that “the State shall pay one half and the county one half of 
the construction of all roads in which State funds are used. 

Taking the two sections together it is not clear’ what is 
meant. After the money is raised the county will then make 
plans, profiles, and specifications of what particular road or 
roads it wants improved or constructed. It will then submit 
these plans, and so forth, to the fiscal court of the county for 
its approval or rejection. If the fiscal court approves same 
they shall then be submitted to the State commissioner of public 
roads for his approval ar rejection, and it shall be his duty, before 
approving said plans, profiles, and specifications, to ascertain by per- 
sonal inspection or otherwise the natural character of the soil upon 
which said road is proposed to be constructed and any and ali other 
facts that may be deemed important. 

If * * be shall be satisfied as to the advisability of the improve- 
ment of the road as contemplated * * * he shall approve the said 
plans, profiles, and specifications; otherwise he shall reject the same. 
(See sec. 10 of the Bosworth law.) 

And who is this all-powerful State commissioner of public 
roads and who creates him? His name is Robert C. Terrill. He 
was appointed by Gov, McCreary, a Democratic governor, and 
Terrill is a Democrat and holds office for four years. It is 
hardly necessary to add that he does not live in the mountains 
of Kentucky. So after all, unless administrations change. it 
will be a Democratic State commissioner of public roads who 
shall for all time decide “as to the advisability-of the improve- 
ment” of any road or roads contemplated by any county. How 
many roads the people of the eleventh district might want to 
build that would really be “advisable” in the judgment of a 
Blue Grass or Pennyrile Democratic State commissioner of 
public roads no one can foretell. It is not left to the tax- 
payer’s discretion as to whether or not he shall be taxed 5 cents 
on each $100 worth of his taxable property in addition to his 
other taxes—poll, school, city, county, and State—in order to 
raise a State road fund to be used in constructing certain State 
highways, but it is left to the discretion of the State commis- 
sioner of public roads to withhold State aid from any road he 
deem inadvisable to improve or construct. When a contract is 
let for the construction of any publie road— 
the contract, before any work is done thereunder, must be submitted to 
the State commissioner of public roads for bis approval in writing 
thereon, and said commissioner of publie roads is hereby authorized, 
whenever in his judgment the best interest of the State requires him 
to do so, to reject the same. 

So says part of section 11 of the Bosworth State aid bill. 
But suppose this State commissioner of public roads would do 
his duty and not discriminate against any meritorious State 
highway project that might be presented to him by any county 
in the eleventh congressional district or elsewhere, what would 
be the standing then of the counties, particularly in the eleventh 
congressional district? 

1. Each county would have to tax itself one, if not two, dollars 
to every one put up by the State and then let the entire sum be 
expended “under the direction of the Commissioner of Public 
Roads.” 
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2. „The publie State highways shall consist of roads connect- 
ing the county seat of each county of the Commonwealth with 
the county seats of the adjoining counties by the most, direct 
and practical route.” Also county-seat towns in adjacent border 
counties of other States. These roads shall be the first to re- 
ceive State aid.” 

WHAT WOULD BECOME OF THE PEOPLE’S MONEY? 


Suppose the counties in the eleventh congressional district, or 
any one of them, should feel unable to tax itself to build its part 
of any State highway; or suppose its citizens should take the 
position that they would be willing to tax themselves to have 
the public roads of the entire county improyed, but would not 
be willing to do it to haye but one State highway connecting 
the county seats constructed; or suppose they should take the 
position, since the county is to put up at least one dollar for 
every one put up by the State, that they would be unwilling to 
put the entire control and management of the construction of 
such highways in the hands of the State commissioner of public 
roads; or suppose the people of the various counties would not 
want to tax themselves to build State highways connecting the 
county-seat towns, but would only be willing to tax themselves 
to improve all the public roads of the county, in so far as pos- 
sible, and thereby letting each taxpayer get some benefits from 
the money he is out; or suppose the people in counties bordering 
on other States, as do the counties of Monroe, Cumberland, Clin- 
ton, Wayne, McCreary, Whitley, Bell, and Harlan, should be 
unwilling to tax themselves to build State highways into other 
States before improving their own public roads; or suppose for 
any other reason the people of any county were either unable 
or unwilling to meet the conditions of the State aid, as prepared 
in the Bosworth bill, what would become of the money of the 
taxpayers, which they are compelled to pay in each year to help 
create this State-road fund, whether they want to or not? 
Would the county that had been thus taxed, and which for 
any reason was unable or unwilling to take part in the State- 
aid plan, as proposed in the Bosworth bill, later recover or have 
used for its benefit the taxes it had paid? 

Let no poor county or any county in the eleventh district or 
elsewhere delude itself with the belief that it would ever get 
{ts money buck, or that it would ever be used for its benefit. 
The Democracy of the State, through its representatives and 
senators at Frankfort and their “allies,” were both too selfish 
and too wise to permit such a thing to happen. 

THE DIFFICULTY OF BUILDING STATA HIGHWAYS IN THE MOUNTAINS. 

They knew that many, if not all, of the poor Republican 
mountain counties of the State could not or would not for years, 
if ever, meet the requirements to secure the State aid as pro- 
vided in the Bosworth bill. They knew it would take barrels 
of money to construct across hills, streams, and mountains, 
from one mountain county-seat town to another, and then into 
other States, such State highways as would meet the approval 
of and be deemed advisable by a Democratic State commis- 
sioner of public roads, appointed by a Democratic governor. 
They knew in the central and western part of the State, where 
Democracy lives and thrives, that there are no such mountain 
barriers and difficulties in constructing State highways from 
one county-seat town to another, where the country is com- 
paratively level and the roads easy of construction, as is met 
with in the mountain counties. They knew that the people 
there, as a rule, were more able to tax themselves for such a 
yarpose than the mountain people. They knew, and Senator 

osworth, supposedly representing a large mountain senatorial 
district, ought to have known all these things, and, knowing 
them, ought not to have fathered and indorsed a bill that would 
tax the mountain counties to help build State highways be- 
tween blue-grass county seats without the mountain counties at 
least getting some benefit from their own taxation. And I 
make the statement boldly that no county in the State will re- 
ceive any direct benefit from the State aid to State highways, 
as provided for in the Bosworth bill and the road measure 
he indorsed and supported, unless the county itself, in addition 
to the State road tax it is bound to pay whether it gets any 
benefit from it or not, also imposes upon itself another road tax 
at least the size of that put up by the State. 

WHAT BECOMES OF THR MONEY PAID BY MOUNTAIN TAXPAYERS? 


Failing in this, what becomes of the State road tax of 5 cents 
on each $100 worth of taxable property owned by its citizens 
and which they are bound to pay each year? We turn to sec- 
tion 6 of the Bosworth bill for explanation and answer. It 
reads as follows: 


If any county shall not avail itself of the aid from the State appor- 
tionment under the provisions of this act, then and in that case the 
amount so apportioned shall remain in the treasury of the State to the 
eredit of the State fund to be again apportioned among the counties at 
the next annual apportionment. 
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In other words, if any county in the State for any reason fails 
to meet the requirements of the Bosworth law in applying for 
State aid, or fails to apply at all, then the State road tax it is 
each year bound to pay does not remain in the State treasury 
to its use and benefit to be called for and applied to the improve- 
ment and construction of its own county roads when it shall 
apply for State aid, but the State road taxes it pays each year is 
apportioned among the various counties of the State at the next 
annual apportionment; and only those counties that are then 
able to or do apply for State aid, meeting the conditions and 
requirements of the Bosworth law, will get any part of the 
money or any advantage from it. I am just wondering how long 
the counties of Leslie, Clay, Wayne, Russell, Clinton, Cumber- 
land, and Monroe, without a foot of taxable railroad property 
or other big industries to help meet the taxes, will be compeiled 
to pay this State road tax for the benefit of the blue grass and 
other sections of the State before they will be able to or do tax 
themselves sufficiently to get any State aid as provided for in 
the Bosworth bill. I am just wondering how many years will 
pass by and how many years’ State road taxes the people of 
Harlan, Bell, Knox, Whitley, Laurel, Rockcastle, McCreary. and 
Pulaski will pay for the benefit of other sections of the State 
before they will tax themselves at least one, if not two, dollars to 
every one put up by the State in order to build State highways 
from one to the other of their various county seat towns, and from 
many of the counties into county seat towns of other States, or 
at least to the State line in that direction; but it is up to them 
to get busy about it, or let all the State road taxes they are 
forced annually to pay, go to the improvement of the roads in 
other sections of the State. 

ALL COUNTIES IN ELEVENTH DISTRICT MUST MEET THE REQUIREMENTS 
OF BOSWORTH LAW OR LOSE THEIR MONEY, 

In fact, it is up to all the counties in the cleventh district, rich 
and poor, to raise the money to help build these State highways 
connecting the county seat towns of adjoining counties in this 
and the other States in the way I have mentioned or lose cach 
year all they pay as a State road tar, which is over $25,090, 
Failing to raise the second tax, other sections of the State get 
the first, which each year amounts to over $25.000. The fol- 
lowing table shows the counties in the eleventh congressional 
district, together with the assessed value of the real, personal, 
and railroad property in them for the year 1912, and what each 
county will have to pay each year as a State road tax. 
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Its property, except railroads to value indicated, is credited to counties out of 
which it was created. 

This does not include the value of railroad franchises and 
other franchises in the eleventh district, so the State-road tax, 
which the eleventh district has to pay each year whether it 
wants to or not and which will amount to over $25,000 annually, 
not counting the franchise taxes, will be entirely lost to the 
eleventh district each year and go to build roads in other sec- 
tions of the State, unless the eleventh district, in addition to the 
State-road tax of over $25,000 it is bound to pay, puts up another 
tax to construct these State highways at least equal in amount 
to that put up by the State. 

Rell County, for example, will have to pay next year a State 
road tax of $3,321.50, and more each year thereafter as the value 
of her property increases; and all of which will be lost to the 
county until such time as her citizens impose upon themselves 
another road tax at least equal in amount to that put up by the 
State with which to build these State highways connecting the 
county-seat towns as I have described them. Over $3,545.28 of 
the tax money paid every year by the taxpayers of Pulaski 
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‘County will be used in building State highways in other coun- 
ties and other sections of the State unless they meet the re- 
quirements of the Bosworth law and impose upon themselves a 
second tax to construct and rebuild, not the yarious public roads 
of the county but the state highways connecting the county seat 
of Pulaski County with the county-seat towns of the counties of 
Russell, Wayne, McCreary, Laurel, Rockcastle, Casey, and Lin- 
coln. Over $2,063.05 each year of the taxes of the taxpayers 
of Wayne County will go the same way unless she meets the 
requirements of the Bosworth law. Over $2,000 of Knox County 
tax money will go the same way each year. The same is true 
of Harlan County. Clay, Laurel, Leslie, Monroe, and Rock- 
castle Counties will each lose every year over $1,000 tax money 
until they agree to put up at least half of the money to build 
State highways connecting the county-seat town of each county 
with the county-seat towns of all the counties that touch or 
border on them, and so on, with all the rest of the counties. It 
is nothing short of a calamity that over 23.000 of the hard- 
earned tax money of the eleventh district should go to build 
highways in other sections of the State. In the nature of things 
it will do this for years to come. Such an arrangement is good 
for the blue grass but bad for the mountains. 

Senator Bosworth’s law says, in substance, to the taxpayers 
of the eleventh district: 

I wil! make you pay each con whether you want to or not. a State 
road tax of over $25.000. ow, unless you voluntarily impose upon 

ourselves a second road tax at least equal in amount to that put up 

y the State to build State highways m the county-seat towns of 
every county tn the eleventh district to the county-seat town of every 
other adjacent county in tt, I will not ety get any benefit from my 
State-aid road law. but will use the $25, State road tax I make you 
pay each year toward the building of State highways between the 
county-seat towns in the blue grass and other sections of the State. 

When the senator says he has secured legislation in the Kentucky 
Legislature that will make the State pay half the cost of road building 
in the mountains of Kentucky” he shoots wide of the mark. Bos- 
worth's law provides that not a dollar of State money shall be used on 
any of the ordinary county or public roads in any of the counties 
until these State highways are all built. connecting not merely one but 
all the county-seat towns of the various adjacent counties. 

I see nothing left for the people in the various counties to do 
but impose upon themselves this second road tax. They will 
either have to do it or lose under the Bosworth law over $25,006 
of their hard-earned tax money each year. To be exact, over 
$26,345.42 annually. 

Senator Bosworth, the reputed author of this law, was him- 
self born in the famed blue-grass county of Fayette on October 
1, 1867. He was himself a Democrat, reared by Democratic 
parents, and brought up amid Democratic surroundings. His 
brother, Henry Bosworth, was the Democratic sheriff of Fayette 
County, who, after arresting me on the Goebel charge, permitted 
his hoodinms and henchmen to beat me up and knock me 
senseless, after they had taken me to the county jail. I was 
doing nothing at the time except protesting against handing 
over what money I had to a band of lawless and brutal men 
masquerading as diligent and law-enforcing peace officers. This 
same Henry Bosworth, a full brother to Senator Joe, who wants 
to succeed me in Congress, a few nights after he had let me be 
beat up by a band of outlaws, with others, came to my cell in 
the Lexington jail at 2 o’clock at night, and bade me “ get up.” 
I asked for what purpose I was wanted, and I was told that 
they “had come for me.” I asked where I was to be taken, 
but the only answer received was to “ get np”; that they were 
going to take me a little distance. Capt. Davis and I were 
handenffed together and driven out into the country through 
the darkness of night. Was a mob to end further legal con- 
troversy? It looked that way. They finally landed us in the 
Louisville Jail. Later on this same Henry Bosworth became a 
candidate for the Democratic nomination for State treasurer, 
basing his claims for the Democratic nomination largely on his 
service (2) to the Democratic Party in arresting me and in 
testifying against me. He testified for the prosecution in all 
my trials on the Goebel charge. In his race he had cards 
printed showing that he was the Democratic sheriff that ar- 
rested me. He was nominated by the Democracy of the State 
for State treasurer, and Inter elected to that office. He was 
later nominated and elected by the Democracy of the State for 
the position of auditor of public accounts, at least partly on 
his claim, if not largely on his claim, that he, as the Democratic 
sheriff of Fayette County, had arrested me on the charge of 
alleged complicity in the murder of William Goebel, and that he 
had aided the prosecution when on trial for my life. 

The News-Democrat, a Democratic paper published at Pa- 
ducah, Ky., in its issue of June 11, 1911, speaking of the visit 
of Henry Bosworth, Joe's brother, when he was a candidate for 
State auditor, said: 

The Hon. Henry Bosworth, of Lexington, Ky., candidate for the 
nomination for State auditor before the Democratic 


rimary July 1 
was in the city yesterday. Mr. Bosworth probably is best remembered 
as the man who arrested CALEB Powxns after the murder of Gov. Goebel, 


There you have it in a nutshell. Mr. Bosworth is still holding 


the office of State auditor. He is now a Democratic candidate 
for the office of governor. All the Bosworths I know are Demo- 
crats, except Senator Joe, who says he became a Republican 
when he mored up in the eleventh district. It was personally 
profitable to Joe to say. he was a Republican after he got up 
into the eleventh district. He has been holding office at the 
hands of the Republican Party much of the time since 1891. 
He has been city councilman, city attorney, city judge, State 
representative, and State senator. He now wants the Repub- 
lican Party to send him to Congress. His brother Henry wants 
the Democratic Party to elect him governor. Henry remained 
in the blue grass and remained a Democrat. Joe came to the 
mountains, and says he is a Republican. Most of the people 
believe that Henry really and truly is a Democrat; but he has 
not got any the advantage of Joe in that respect. Most of the 
people believe that he (Senator Joe) is as much of a Democrat 
as he has ever been. He is very popular with them. It is said 
when Joe gets down to Frankfort and begins to mix with the 
Democratic brethren from other sections of the State that no 
one would ever suspect that Joe was a Republican. It can not 
be denied that the Democratic “brethren” have been pretty 
friendly to Joe in helping him pass his bills through an over- 
whelmingly Democratic general assembly. By a faint stretch 
of the imagination one can see them putting their arms around 
Joe and in whispered conversation saying: “Joe, you ure a 
daisy. You are certainly putting one over on those mountain 
Republicans in making them believe that you are one of them. 
If we could send enongh Democrats like you up in the mountains 
and the other Republican sections, and if they could put it 
over on them like you have, we would have the thing all our 
way. Keep it up. Joe.“ Joe is now a candidate for Congress. 

You will find the Democrats generally all talking for Jue and 
saying that he is going to win. He has selected Hon. Charles I. 
Dawson, a former Democrat, to manage his campaign for 
Congress in a primary, where Senator Joe is seeking the Re- 
publican nomination for Congress. There is being circulated 
in the eleventh district in the interest of Senator Bosworth's 
candidacy a letter written by Representative McCormack, M. D., 
of Bowling Green, Ky., in which he expresses “the earnest 
hope” that Senator Bosworth and other men like him “ may be 
kept in public life as long as they will consent to serve” 
Senator Joe, to say the least of it, is an ex-Democrat, His 
campaign manager is an ex-Democrat; part, if not all, of his 
partners in business are ex-Democrats. Democrats out of the 
district are recommending him. I take it that most Democrats 
in the district are for him. Democratic papers are trying to 
nominate him. That is enough to defeat him. Henry, a blue- 
grass Democrat, asks to be nominated for governor over his 
fellow blue-grass Democrats, Joe, a blue-grass man, to say the 
least of it, asks to be nominated for Congress over a mountain 
man and a mountain Republican, and he asks the mountain 
people and the mountain Republicans to do this. Joe says he 
ought to be elected to Congress because he is the “ blessed” 
father of a State-aid road law, which in its actual operation 
will tax the poor people up in the mountains unless they 
comply with the requirements of Joe’s law to the tune of over 
$25.000 each year to build State highways for the boasted 
aristocracy of the blue-grass and other blue-blooded scions of 
Democracy’s hosts. But Senator Bosworth was born and reared 
in the blue grass. His people are there, and if his heart goes 
out to them and that section of the State rather than to the 
people and the section of the State of his adoption, the world 
will not wonder at him or at his attitude of mind and heart. 

He has often shown how he feels. His public records speak 
for themselves. 

On March 11, 1908, page 1030, senate journal, Senator Bos- 
worth is recorded as being the first man to vote for senate bill 
No. 173. which was: 

An act to appropriate $2,500 to assist in marking the birthplace of 
Jefferson Davis. 

The bill as Senator Bosworth helped to pass through the 
senate was as follows: 

Be it enacted by the General Assembly of the Commonwealth of 
Kentucky, That the sum of $2,500 be, and the same is hereby, appro- 
priated to assist in erecting a memorial tablet on said groun 

President Dayis, as everybody knows, was the President of 
the Southern Confederacy. ; 

On March 17, 1912, page 1284. senate journal, Senator Bos- 
worth is recorded as being the first man to vote for an appro- 
priation to remove the remains of Hon. Thomas F. Marshall 
from Versailles, Ky., to Frankfort, Ky. Mr. Marshall was once 
a Democratic Member of Congress from the Ashland district, 
and was famous as an orator. 

On March 15. 1910, page 1871, senate journal, Senator Joe Bos- 
worth is recorded as yoting for senate bill 257, which was an act 
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to appropriate 85.000 to help build a monument at Fairview, 
Ky., to the memory of Jefferson Davis. 

Section 1 of the bill reads: 

That the sum of $5,000 is hereby appropriated, out of any money in 
the State treasury not otherwise appropriated, to be expended in erect- 
ing, in the town of Fairview, in the counties of Todd and Christian, a 
memorial building or monument to the memory of Jefferson Davis. 

On March 5, 1910, page 1034, senate journal, Senator Bos- 
worth is recorded as voting for senate bill 250, which was “An 
act granting pensions to disabled, indigent Confederate soldiers.” 
He voted to have this done four years before this. 

On March 4, 1910, page 1001, senate journal, Senator Bos- 
worth is recorded as voting for a bill appropriating $7,500 with 
which to build a monument to John H. Morgan, the noted 
rebel general, who did more to bring death and disaster to the 
Union soldiers and their cause than any other man in Kentucky. 

This record speaks for itself. But I am wandering away 
from my subject—Bosworth’s State-aid road tax. I must get 
back to that. 

WHY SHOULD THE ROAD TAX BE LAID DIFFERENTLY FROM WHAT THE 
SCHOOL TAX is? 

When the State of Kentucky got ready to provide for an effi- 
cient system of public schools throughout the boundaries of the 
Commonwealth it proceeded, through its general assembly, to 
issue the bond of the Commonwealth in favor of the board of 
education for the sum of $1,377,000, which, together with other 
proceeds, “ shall be held inviolate for the purpose of sustaining 
the system of common schools.” That, together with certain 
annual school taxes each taxpayer and property holder in the 
State has to pay, constitutes the school fund that supports our 
publie schools. The road tax of 5 cents on the $100 worth of 
taxable property, which we are to pay every year, constitutes 
the State road fund. Is the State road fund to be used and 
distributed along the same broad lines and in the same fair and 
generous manner that the school fund is used and distributed? 
By no means. The school fund is distributed impartially 
throughout the entire Commonwealth. Here is what the law 
says as to that: 

Each coanty in the Commonwealth shall be entitled to its proportion 
of the school fund on its census of pupil children for each school year. 

Every child of school age in the State, whether he resides in 
a mountain or a blue-grass county, whether his father is rich 
or poor, whether he pays much or no school tax, gets as much 
of this school fund set aside for his education as any other 
child in the Commonwealth. Not so with this State road fund. 
This State road fund is not prorated out among the various 
counties of the State according to their area. No mountain 
county can get any part of this road fund until it raises by 
direct taxation or otherwise at least half as much money as is 
needed to construct the State highway desired. 

WHEN STATE HIGHWAY IS CONSTRUCTED, COUNTY KEEPS IT UP, 

And after it is once constructed, under the direction of the 
State commissioner of public roads, the State of Kentucky 
thereafter washes its hands of the project and turns it back 
over to the county for its further improvement, maintenance, 
and upkeep. Section 21 of the Bosworth State-aid bill reads as 
follows: 

any road constructed or reconstructed under the provisions of this 
act shall forever hereafter be a county road, and the duty of keeping 
the same in repair devolves upon the fiscal court of the county, to be 
maintained out of the general county fund as provided by law. 

So, after the road is once constructed, it ever afterwards 
devolves upon the county itself to maintain it and keep it in 
repair. 

The children of the mountain people reap the benefit of blue- 
grass taxation in getting their education, but the construction 
of mountain roads must depend upon mountain taxes taken 
from the pockets of a needy people. It is a good thing Senator 
Bosworth was not in the State senate at the time school-tax 
legislation was being framed. Senator Bosworth asks to be 
sent to Congress on account of the laws he has helped to pass. 
He would stand a much better chance to get the Republican 
nomination in the primary which comes up on August 1 if he 
had helped to pass no laws at all. It is not the number of 
Jaws that a man has helped to pass that commends him to a 
sensible electorate, but it is the number of good laws that 
count. Better have no laws than to have bad laws. Senator 
Bosworth expects his bad laws to benefit him, but they will 
ruin him. 

BOONEWAY TRAIL AND FEDERAL AID TO GOOD ROADS, 

In the speech I delivered on the floor of the House of Repre- 
sentatives on April 27, 1912, in favor of Federal aid to good 
roads I said: 

There is but one other question—the liquor question—before the 


American people to-day that affects so vitally so many homes and 80 
many firesides. There is no other question for solution before the 
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American people to-day in which the constituents I have the honor to 
represent are so intensely interested and so vitally concerned. 


These are my sentiments to-day. I yield second place to no 
man in my advocacy of good roads. Since coming to Congress 
I have introduced a bill asking an appropriation of $600,000 
for the purpose of rebuilding the Old Wilderness Road from 
Cumberland Gap to Crab Orchard, to be known as the Boone- 
way, and to pass through Pineville, Barbourville, London, 
Mount Vernon, and on to Crab Orchard and Boonesboro; but 
since the Democratic Party came into power pledging economy, 
and since this road will pass through a Republican section of 
the State, the chances to get such legislation through will not 
be very bright as long as the Democrats remain in power. I 
believe in both Federal and State aid. I favor the enactment 
of wise, fair, safe, and sane legislation, both State and Federal, 
looking to that end; but I want the legislation to be fair and 
wise. I want justice done the people of the mountains of Ken- 
tucky in the enactment of such laws. I do not want them 
taxed to the tune of $25,000 a year to build roads in any other 
section of the State, or in no other State of the Union, without 
they themselves getting at least some benefit from such taxa- 
tion. We need good roads. Heaven knows we need them. 
Our people are willing to go their limit in building them on 
fair terms and equitable conditions. For 100 years or more 
our development has been hampered, our growth retarded, be- 
cause of lack of transportation facilities and unfair redistrict- 
ing and other laws. We hail with delight the day—even of the 
prospect—of the Federal Government becoming interested to 
the point of assistance in the betterment of our road conditions. 
CONGRESSMAN D. C. EDWARDS SERVED SIX YEARS IN CONGRESS—I HAVE 

SERVED THREE.— WHY SHOULD I SERVE LESS THAN EDWARDS ?—SOME OF 

THE THINGS I HAVE DONE IN CONGRESS. 

And while Senator Bosworth is pointing to his State-aid bill— 
he says nothing about his whisky record—as reasons for politi- 
cal preferment, it may not be amiss for me to remind the coun- 
try of a few of the things I have done. Most of a man’s work 
in Congress the public never hears of. I have received on an 
average of 40 to 50 letters every day since I have been a Mem- 
ber of Congress, many of which required, in addition to an 
answer, a visit to some of the departments to look after the 
interest or wishes of the writer. Just to properly look after 
the correspondence alone is a tremendous job. The public never 
hears of this and therefore gives no credit for it. Then, again, 
the shaping of legislation is really done in the committees. 
Since becoming a Member of Congress I have been always on 
two important committees. I am now the ranking Republican, 
who is a candidate for reelection, on the Committee on Educa- 
tion; and in the event the next House is Republican and I am 
reelected, I will be chairman of that important committee. 

MEN NOT KEPT IN CONGRESS LONG ENOUGH. 

The trouble with the Republicans in the eleventh district is 
that they have never kept their men in Congress long enough 
for them to become important factors in the shaping of legis- 
lation. The leaders in Congress here, both on the Republican 
and Democratic side, are men who have been kept in Congress 
from 10 to 40 years. Men can not become statesmen in a day. 

My enemies say I can not do anything in Congress because 
the House is Democratic and because the Democrats hate me so, 
especially the Kentucky Democrats. All the Democrats I came 
in contact with except the Kentucky fellows treat me with 
courtesy and respect. I have many friends among the Demo- 
crats here. The Representatives from Kentucky have nothing 
to do with me, and I have nothing to do with them. They have 
not opposed any legislation I have tried to get through. And, 
while no Republican Member of Congress is expected to get 
much legislation through a Democratic House, I congratulate 
myself and the district I have the honor to represent upon the 
things I have been able to accomplish. 

I HAVE BEEN A FRIEND OF THE SOLDIERS, THEIR WIDOWS AND ORPHANS. 

Since becoming a Member of Congress I have voted in their 
interest and made speeches in their behalf. Soon after coming 
to Congress I introduced a dollar-a-day pension bill, and on 
December 11, 1911, I made a speech in behalf of the Sherwood 
bill. In that speech I said, in part: 

I hope that those who feel that way on this subject will not forget the 
fact that the old soldier did help to save this Union. That much can 
neither be doubted nor denied. That much, at least, of his life and 


motives are secure from truthful attack. That he displayed valor and 
atriotism, fortitude and courage no honest man conversant with the 
cts will ever dispute. 

As a result of his privations and hardsbips, lofty patriotism and 
Spartan-like valor, we have one flag and one country, which is a marvel 
to all the world in its wonderful achievements and an inspiration to 
all mankind in its love of liberty, lofty ideals, and high resolves, 
tte 25 igs is over. Its passions and its bitterness should be buried with 

en 


I voted for the Sherwood bill; and as a result of its passage 
thousands of helpless old soldiers have been made to rejoice 
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that they faced the horrors of war that the country might live. 
Nor have I forgotten the Spanish-American War soldiers, their 
widows and orphans. I have spoken and voted for them. Bos- 
worth spoke and voted for the Confederate soldiers, 

While 90 per cent or more of the meritorious pension claims 
of the country have been already allowed—it has been 50 years 
since the Civil War—and while but a few men, comparatively, 
were engaged in the Spanish-American War, still in three years 
time I have gotten 138 pensions either granted outright or in- 
creased. 

This makes in three years 22 special acts I haye gotten passed. 
Twenty-five pensions granted for the first time by the Pension 
Department to those who had never before drawn a pension, 
and 75 increases in pensions, each of them being a helpful 
increase to those standing in need of it. Ineluding 16 children 
for whom I have gotten pensions, this makes a record of 138 
pensions I have procured outright or materially increased in 
three years, and that, too, in a Democratic House, and that, too, 
without being a member of either of the Pension Committees, 
which is a big advantage. I have every reason to be proud of 
the record I have made. I bave a number of other good cases, 
with the proof complete, now pending before the proper com- 
mittees and Pension Department, many of which, I feel sure, 
will be exentually allowed. 

WAR CLAIMS. 

I have passed through the House the following war claims: 
Valentine I. Brewer $469. 90 
TONAT ES CMON E iaaa — — A 89. 83 
N. S. Denny, heir of the estate of Thomas D. Denny. 
Sarah Ann widow of N. B. Dobbs. 
Robert Hardwick -~ 
Patrick 3 Bridgewater- 
William B. Kel 
FN AEAEE GNS 
Ella J. Vermillion and others, children and heirs at law of 

Zachariah. A. Morgan eet en enero — 
Mary Speaks, widow of Jesse C. wea — 

Trustees of the Baptist Church Somerset, K 
Trustees of the Presbyterian Church at Somerset, Ky.--.--- 

All of these have been justly due for 50 years. 

I have introduced, and there has been referred to the War 
Claims Committee, 74 war claims, amounting to $70,408.50. 

Some of these bills have been introduced for the Leirs of the 
people I have mentioned. All of these bills will be out of my 
hands when they are referred to the Court of Claims until that 
court passes upon them and refers them back to the House for 
an appropriation, if the Court of Claims passes favorably upon 
them. A certain affidavit must be filed with the War Claims 
Committee before it will refer the claim to the Court of Claims. 
In some cases those asking the appropriation have filed the 
proper affidavit. In others they have not. Gettirg war elaims 
passed is a slow process. This is evidenced by the fect that no 
omnibus war-claim bill has passed both the House and the 
Senate and become a law in over nine years. I cite merely as 
an example these war-claims cases to show that I have not been 
idle ns a Member of Congress, although the public never hears 
of such work. 
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MIDDLESBOLO APPROPRIATION. 


I have secured an appropriation for $30,000 to help complete a 
public building at Middlesboro. I also had Middlesboro desig- 
- nated as a place at which to hold civil-service examinations in 
order to keep our mountain people from having to pay their 
expenses to Danville or Lexington and return, the nearest places 
to them before Middlesboro was designated as a place at which 
these oxaminations could be held. Middlesboro apparently has 
neye. been very appreciative of my efforts in her behalf. 

BARBOURVILLE APPROPRIATION. 

I had a law passed appropriating $5,000 with which to pur- 
cha: a site for a public building at Barbourville, Ky. 

There was no omnibus public-bullding bill allowed this year, 
but the chairman of the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds informs me that he expects to pass one at the next 
session of Congress, which begins in December and ends March 
4, 1915. I have every assurance that between December and 
March I will get an appropriation of $60,000 more to build a 
public building at Barbourville, Ky. I have already laid the 
foundation for it and got the worst part done by getting the 
Government committed to it in the purchase of a site. 


HOW 1 HAVE STOOD BY THE LABORING MAN AND THE MINER AND HOW 
SENATOR BOSWORTH HAS STOOD AGAINST THEM. 


I have all my life been the friend of the laboring man and 
have consistently stood by his interests. I have been with him 
on the immigration question and twice have I addressed the 
House in his behalf when that question was pending and 
always voted for his interests. On the passage of the anti- 
injunction bill on May 14, 1911, I voted for his interests. In 
recognition of my services as a friend of labor the Trades 


Unionist, the great labor paper published in Washington, had 
the following editorial about me: 
CALEB POWERS A FRIEND TO LABOR, 


It is very important that a great Commonwealth like Kentuck 
shall be represented in Congress by a man of ability and influence, and 
it 1 so to the interest of labor that such a man shall be 
friendly to labor. Congressman Powers represents the eleventh dis- 
2110 See he 555 Siwa 126 1 Sagen a 3 1 5 in the 

r cause and is en o the support and cooperation of all who 
cad pnt 3 . K dear, $ 

n pu an reles is prominent and popular, his name 
being regarded as the guaranty of the success of any undertaking with 
which he may be identified, and we truly hope he will be returned to 
the Sixty-third Con He is, fortunately, a member of one of the 
powerful and im nt committees of the House of Representatives— 
the Committee on Immigration and Naturalization, his committee 
has more to do with legislation ener Deve than any other commit- 
tee in the House of Representatives. r. Powrns is an influential, 
faithful, and active member of that committee; and his record in be- 
half of labor is, indeed, gratifying to the great army of laborers in 
this country. In res to labor Mr. Powers practices in Washington 
what he preaches in his district. Would that t were more such, 

We are glad to note that Con; an Powers is standing flat- 
footedly by the cause of labor, is own hard experience certainly 
ought to make him a friend to the under dog. 


Explaining my attitude toward immigration and the laboring 
man, I quote from a speech I recently made on the subjeet: 


There come to this country annually about 250,000 immigrants 
from the Old World. It is not fair to the laboring men of this 
country to have dum among them annually such an influx of com- 
petitors, many of whom have heretofor? been posceret and know 
nothing about the high standards of wage and living our own laboring 
When the tmmigra 


expect. n bill was up be- 
last time the people of my district were charged with 


fore ouse 
iNiteracy. I defended them warmly, if not strongly, and among other 
things said: I desire to say that no section of the Union bas brainer 


or better people than live and dwell im the mountains of Kentucky. 

In homely virtues sg Angle no peers. In strength of manhood and 

purity of womanhood they have no equals.” 

MINING RESCUR HEADQUARTERS AT PINEVILLE OR HARLAN—-THE MINERS 
AND LABORING MEX. 

I have introduced two bills asking an appropriation of $53,000 
with which to properly provide for and equip two mining’ rescue 
headquarters, one for Pineville and one for Harlan. 

THE MINERS. 


I have, as I have heretofore said, been a consistent friend of 
the laboring man. ‘When a bill was before the House in 1912 
affecting the interest of the miners, I made a speech in their 
behalf, and, among other things, said: 

It will be remembered that some years ago there followed in this 
country one terrific and ee mine accident after another in which 
hundreds and thousands of the Uves of our brothers wor beneath 
the soil were snuffed out. Tt was under these conditions and reason 
of this necessity that the Bureau of Mines of the United States Govern- 
ment was established. 


BOSWORTH AGAINST LABORING MAN. 

While I have been consistently the friend of labor, Senator 
Bosworth by his record has shown just where he stands. 

On March 5, 1906, house journal, page 236, Senator Bosworth 
voted to lay on the table house bill 266, making it a misdemeanor 
for any person, company, or corporation operating a coal mine 
to let anyone work in the mine who has not had two years’ ex- 
perience with or as a practical miner, unless accompanied by 
some other person who has had two years’ experience. 

This motion of Mr. Bosworth was defeated by a vote of 44 
to 32. (See page 1233, house journal.) 

Senator Bosworth then voted against the passage of the bill, 
but it passed the senate notwithstanding his vote.“ 

On March 7, 1906, page 1355, house journal, shows that Bos- 
worth failed to vote for a bill to protect the miners. 

THE FELLOW-SERVANT LAW. 

The fellow-servant law in Kentucky is this in substance: 

Gross negligence of a fellow servant, 9 in 9 Beg another 
servant of the same grade, engaged in the same field o r. does not 
render the master liable, 

This is shown in the case of Volz v. C. & O. R. R. Co. (95 Ky., 
188) and divers other cases. 

The Federal Congress has, in so far as its jurisdiction applies, 
abolished the fellow-servant rule in justice to the employee—the 
laborer. 

The question was up before the Kentucky Legislature in 1906, 
and on February 20 of that year and on page 689, house jour- 
nal, Senator Bosworth is recorded as voting to table and kill 
house bill 325, a bill designed to abolish and make inoperative 
the fellow-servant rule in Kentucky. He voted squarely for 
the railroad and coal mine and other corporations and squarely 
against the laboring man—the employee. 

On March 16, 1908, page 1190, senate journal, Bosworth 
failed to vote for a bill making it unlawful for any child under 
14 years of age to be employed or permitted or suffered to work 
in any factory, workshop, mine, and so forth. 

On March 6, 1910, page 1314, house journal, Senator Bos- 
worth is recorded as having failed to vote for house bill 92, 
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which was an act to make it unlawful to employ a child less 
than 14 years of age in workshops, mines, mills, and factories. 

In other words, he did not vote for the child-labor law. He 
employs labor. He is a coal operator. 

On March 1, 1912, page 1270, senate journal, Senator Joe F. 
Bosworth is recorded as voting for senate bill 107, which was: 
“An act prohibiting the use of public drinking cups.” Section 
1 of the bill reads, in part: 

The use of the common drinking cup on railroad trains and in rail- 
road stations, pub'ic hotels, boarding houses, restaurants, stores, or 
other publicly frequented places in Kentucky, is hereby prohibited. 

The fine is frum $1 to $10 for every offense. 

On March 4. 1912, senate journal, page 1335, Senator J. F. 
Bosworth voted to. kill by tabling it, senate bill 195—which was 
an act compelling railroad companies— 
to equip all locomotive engines used in the transportion of trains over 
said railroad with electric headli of not less than 1.500 candle- 
power, or other headlights of not less than 1,500 candlepower. 

On February 7, 1906, page 462 of the house journal, Senator 
Bosworth is recorded as voting against house bill 97, a bill pro- 
viding a punishment for railroads for granting free passes and 
punishing State, district, or county officers for accepting them. 

February 26, 1908, page 686. senate journal, Bosworth voted 
to allow $10 a day and 15 cents per mile for senators going to 
and returning from the sessions of the senate. 

On March 13, 1906. page 1656, house journal. records Bosworth 
as voting for a bill preventing a man from setting a steel trap 
ouside of his house. 

On January 30, 1906, page 359, house journal, Bosworth voted 
for Mr. Croan's dog law. 

It was signed by the governor, and it is now a law, and reads 
in part as follows: 

Be it enacted by the General Assembly of the Commonwealth of Ken- 
tucky, Each year every dog over four months old shall be Listed for 
taxation as herein provided. 

Src. 2. The owner of every dog over four months of age shall pay a 
license tax thereon of 81. 

I have just simply quoted the record as it stands. It is more 
eloquent than any words of mine can be. 

While Senator Basworth was voting to give-the State senators 
their passes, and in addition thereto to give them $10 per day 
and “15 cents per mile in going to and returning from the ses- 
sions of the senate,” he was voting to keep the poor man from 
having his dogs or using public drinking cups, or even from 
setting a steel trap outside of his house. While Senator Bos- 
worth was making no efforts to keep children under 14 years 
of age from being employed in workshop, factory, and mine; 
while Senator Bosworth was voting to let the coal-mining com- 
panies employ and expose fo danger and death inexperienced 
and unaccompanied coal miners; while Senator Bosworth wus 
voting to protect the corporations by keeping the fellow-servant 
law on the statute books; while Senator Bosworth was voting 
to kill a bill designed to make the railroad companies equip their 
locomotive engines with proper headlights, he was voting for free 
railroad passes for the favored few and voting to keep the coal- 
mining company in which he was interested from paying a 


license tax of 1 cent a ton on all the coal mined therein. He 


did this on March 6, 1912. (See p. 1484, senate journal.) He 
must have felt that his services for the corporations and com- 
panies and his injuries to the man who labors and toils was 
not complete without voting to make the high cost of living 
more high by voting to make the traveler “tip” for what he has 
already paid and paid dearly for. 

Let the record speak: 

On March 11, 1912, page 1877, senate journal, Senator Bos- 
worth and 8 others are recorded as voting against while 20 
others voted for the antitipping bill, which was House bill 115 
and being “An act prohibiting waiters and servants from accept- 
ing tips in hotels, restaurants, barber shops, Pullman cars, and 
other places, and prohibiting persons from offering or giving tips 
and prescribing punishment therefor.” 

It is the duty of the management to pay their help and not 
force the traveling public to pay for the same thing twice. 

: DIRECT ELECTION OF UNITED STATES SENATORS, 

I supported and voted for the proposition to give the people 
the right to elect by their votes their United States Senators. I 
believe the people should rule. I have not always had the sup- 
port z the politicians, but I have always had the support of the 

e 
Are. PUBLICITY OF CAMPAIGN FUNDS, 

I voted for the publicity of campaign funds. The people have 
a right to know what interests are supporting a man's candi- 
dacy and to what extent he is receiving such support. 

$5,000 NOW THE LIMIT IN A CONGRESSIONAL RACE. 

I have every reason to believe, in fact I think I know, that the 

whisky interests of the country are prepared to back, and back 


generously, with both money and whisky the candidacy of Sen- 
ator Bosworth for Congress. The people may expect this. 
A FRIEND TO COLORED MAN. 

I have always been a friend to the colored man. 
been afraid or ashamed to say so. 

When we were considering the tast immigration bill before 
the House there were those who attacked the negro on account 
of his alleged illiteracy. In his defense in a speech before the 
House I then said: 


It comes with bad ce from these gentiemen to prate about the 
illiteracy of the colo people in Kentucky or elsewhere. Ground down 
with the chains of slavery for 250 years, denied, aye, forbidden to read 
a printed page, no wonder there exists some illiteracy among them now. 
But few races In the world have made more progress than the colored 
people since the master's lash was taken from their bare backs and they 
pe an opportunity to make some strides along educational and other 


In recognition of my friendship for the colored people, and 
in appreciation of my efforts to keep the stigma of disgrace from 
falling upon their race by hanging a colored woman here in the 
Capital of the Nation, which I prevented, the leading colored 
people here in Washington, speaking for their race, passed a 
resolution praising me. 

I HAVE NOT FORGOTTEN THE FARMER. 

I think the records will bear me out in the statement that I 
am the first man to advocate in a speech on the floor of the 
House the carrying of the farmers’ products through the mails 
by means of parcel post. The House did not at the time agree 
with my suggestions, but when the bill we were considering 
got to the Senate of the United Stutes the things I hud con- 
tended for were put in the bill, and the bill as amended finally 
passed the House. As a result of it the farmers of the eleventh 
district and the entire country are reaping the reward of such 
legislation. Their butter, their eggs, their chickens, and divers 
other farm products can now be sent at a small cost by Uncle 
Sam's messengers. The speech I made on April 27, 1912, in 
behalf of the farmer attracted a good deal of attention. The 
New York Tribune, the Wilkes-Barre Record, and other papers 
gave ft much space and, among other things, said: 


URGES PARCEL POST TO STRIKE AT MIDDLEMAN—REPRESENTATIVE POWERS 
TELLS HOUSE FARM PRODUCTS SHOULD GO DIRECTLY TO CONSUMER, 


The farm products of the country last year bad an estimated aggre- 

te value of $9,000.000,000. The farmers used perhaps one-third of 
Sons products; the remaining $6,000,000,000 worth cost the ultimate 
consumer $13,000,000,000, In other words, the price of the farm prod- 
uct was more than doubled from the time it left the farm until it 
reached the mouth of the consumer through the medium of the middle- 
man. z 

I have tried to help the farmer and all our people. 

I have made a number of speeches on the tariff since I have 
been a Member of the House. The Democratic Party has pro- 
fessed friendship for the farmer, but in the Underwood tariff 
bill put on the free list nearly all his products. In one speech 
I said: 

Is it fair and just and right to remove protection from the farmers’ 
corn and barley and wheat and rye and oats and tomatoes and v 
tables and protect the manufactures of these products into arti 
prepared for the farmers’ consumption? 

MY SPEECH ON GERRYMANDERING. 
For years the Democratic Party in Kentucky have ont- 
rageously gerrymandered the congressional, judicial, legislative, 
and other districts in Kentucky. The first opportunity I had 
after coming to Congress I made a speech on the way it was 
done, which caused a good deal of comment by the press of the 


a CUMBERLAND RIVER APPROPRIATION. 

The Board of Engineers for Rivers and Harbors, in a report 
made on the 27th of February, 1906, put the upper Cumberland 
River on the “bum,” except the completion of Lock 21, which 
already had had much money expended on it. They recom- 
mended that no more locks and dams be built. I did not be- 
come a Member of Congress till March 4, 1911. After I became 
a Member of Congress I succeeded in getting to be a member of 
the Rivers and Harbors Committee. The upper Cumberland 
from Burnside to Nashville has been put back on the map, and 
the complete canalization of the whole of it recommended. 
helped put through both the Rivers and Harbors Committee as 
well as the House of Represeutatives this year an appropriation 
of $340.000 to purchase the necessary sites for all the necessary 
locks and dams on the entire upper Cumberland. I expect to ` 
get 8350 000 before March 4 next to construct a new lock and 
dam at the proper distance below Lock 21; and each year there- 
after, if I am reelected to Congress, I expect to get enough 
money to build at least one new lock and dam until the whole 
river is canalized. 

MY VOTING RECORD. 


In my last campaign for Congress much was said about the 
number of times I had failed to vote since becoming a Member 
of Congress. Like every other Member here, I have failed to 


I have not 
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yote on a good many matters that did not concern my constitu- 
ents. A Member's failure to vote on a lot of stuff coming before 
Congress in which his constituents are in no way concerned is 
no proof that he is not a ¿00d and faithful Member of Congress. 
My constituents come first with me, and if I can better serve 
their interest at the time than voting on something that does 
not affect them and in which they have no interest, I feel not 
only at liberty to do it, but in duty bound to do it. 

Ion. Jonx LANGLEY, our efficient Republican Member of Con- 
gress from the tenth district of Kentucky, had this to say the 
other day on this subject: 

An efficient Congressman has a great deal to do besides sitting around 
here in this Hall, and loitering in the cloak rooms waiting to go on 
record, pestering his fellow Members, and blindly answering roll calls. 
I have missed a number of roll calls, even while here in ashington, 
on matters that were not important to my district, because I was look- 
ing ater 8 in committees or in the departments that were impor- 

I am perfectly willing that my yoting record in Congress be 

compared with other Members of the House. It is not fair to 
stand a Member's record out by himself and say that he failed 
to vote so many times during a session of Congress; but it is 
fair to compare his yoting record with other Members of Con- 
gress. I have looked up the voting record of a few Members 
who are known to my constituents for purposes of comparison. 

~. Congressman Joun LaNctey's district joins and lies just 
north of mine. He has been a Member of Congress since March 
4, 1907, making eight years when his present term expires. He 
now has no opposition for the Republican nomination. His 
district is satisfied with his record as a faithful and efficient 
Member of Congress, and the fact remains that during the little 
over three years I have been in Congress, from March 4, 1911, 
to May 23, 1914, I have voted more times than Mr. Langley has 
voted, 

Hon. C. B. Stemr, the Republican Member of Congress from 
Virginia, whose district borders on mine, has been a Member of 
Congress for the last eight years. His constituents know his 
worth by nominating him over his protest and by refusing to 
let him retire from politics and electing him in a district that 
is really Democratic, and yet I have voted a good many more 
times in the three years and three months I have been a Mem- 
ber of the House than Mr. Slemp. 

A. O. STANLEY has been a Member of Congress since March 4, 
1903—12 years when his present term expires. He now wants 
the Democrats of Kentucky to nominate and elect him as their 
candidate for the United States Senate. He has been having 
no opposition in his party for Congress for years; and yet from 
March 4, 1911, to May 23, 1914, I cast 298 votes in Congress, 
awhile Congressman Stanley cast only 219 votes. Mr. Stanley 
missed voting 306 times, while I only missed 228 times. 

Take the case of ex-Congressman D. C. Edwards. For three 
years, from March 4, 1908, to March 4, 1911, when I succeeded 
him, he cast only 220 votes on the floor of the House, while for 
the next three years and a little over I cast 298 votes. Mr. 
Edwards missed voting 334 times. I only missed 228 times, So 
it can readily be seen that I have not been derelict in my duty 
along the voting line. 

Take the case of Hon. Oscar UNDERWOOD, the majority leader, 
who has charge of the Democratic ship of state on the floor 
of the House and who is expected to always be present, voted 
48 times during the first session of the Sixty-third Congress 
and missed voting 24 times. That was my record exactly. 
I voted 48 times and missed 24 times during that session. 
Everybody knows that Congressman UNDERWOOD is an able and 
efficient Member of Congress, and yet the fact remains that 
both Congressman UNDERWOOD and Congressman STANLEY now 
belong to the majority party in Congress. It is up to the 
Democrats new to shape legislation. It is incumbent upon 
them to be at their post of duty. The same thing was true 
of Edwards when he was a Member. The Republicans were 
in the majority then and had the shaping of legislation. I 

_ voted more times than Stanley and Edwards and missed far 
less votes than either. I have voted more times than Langley 
or Slemp and have missed less votes than either. 

POWERS CHANGES MIND. 

If I had not become a candidate for Congress with a half 
dozen or more men friendly to me seeking the place, Senator 
Bosworth would have been nominated and elected. That meant, 
he would have been reelected in 1916, when it is expected the 
Republican Party of the Nation will come back in power. Bos- 
worth has been against me and would be against my friends, 
When I became convinced of this fact, and became convinced 
that the eleventh district would be represented by a whisky man 
for four years, I decided after the solicitation of many leading 
Republicans and other friends to change my mind and become a 
candidate. 


The Late Representative Roddenbery, of Georgia. 
MEMORIAL ADDRESS 


HON. CHARLES R. ORISP, 


OF GEORGIA, 
In tue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


0 Sunday, February 8, 1914, 
On House resolution 407. in 
RODDENBERY, late a E IT tive the Bate or 9 2 

Mr. CRISP. Mr. Speaker, the worth of a life is measured 
by its moral value. We deem that life well lived which can 
satisfactorily answer the question: 

What hast thou wrought for right and truth, 
whee ee aoe “hours of bright-eyed youth 
To life's mid span? 88 

Judged by this standard, the life of ANDERSON RoppENBERY 
has not been in vain, but has been a benefaction to the world. 
As we follow him from boyhood to youth, from youth to man- 
hood, we find him ever standing for the right. He learned 
early that the man who does not look up will look down, and 
the spirit which does not dare to soar is destined perhaps to 
grovel. He begun life and spent his youth on the farm, where 
he early learned that nobility of purpose, sincerity of action, 
faithfulness to duty, love of God and fellow man are the only 
things worth while; and ANDERSON RODDENBERY practiced in his 
daily life these virtues. During his youth, while engaged in 
the pursuits of agriculture, he learned the burdens, trials, and 
vicissitudes that confront the toiling masses of the people, and 
to the day of his death he truly sought to ameliorate and 
better their condition. Mr. Roppensery took full advantage of 
the opportunities given him in the common schools and at 
Mercer University, and was a leader among his comrades both 
on account of his marked ability and his lovable disposition. 
After leaving school he taught for a while, and later took up 
the practice of law. He soon came to be recognized as a man 
of rare, undoubted might, and at the age of 21 was chosen to 
represent his county in the legislature. Though one of the 
youngest members, he was soon regarded 4s one of the strong 
men of the general assembly. Upon retiring from the legisla- 
ture the people again called him to their service, and he served 
with marked ability as judge of Thomas County court and 
mayor of Thomasville. 

The tireless energy and great ability of ANDERSON RoppEN- 
BERT was always to be found battling valiantly on the moral side 
of every question. He believed in prohibition and was one of 
the most sought after prohibition orators in Georgia. At his 
own expense he traveled over our beloved State espousing this 
great cause, and his voice did as much toward creating the 
public sentiment which crystallized into legislative enactment 
pee Georgia a prohibition State as any other factor in the 

e. 

In 1910, upon the death of Hon. James M. Griggs, the people of 
the second congressional district, with practical unanimity, 
elected Mr. Rovpensrry their Congressman, and he served them 
with fidelity and ability until the Great Reaper of the universe 
called him to bis reward on high. As parliamentarian of the 
House, I was constant In my attendance upon its sessions, and 
it was with great pride that I followed the services of Mr. Rop- 
DENBERY. Though one of the youngest men in point of service, 
he was rapidly becoming one of its ablest parliamentarians, 
He was fearless and forceful in debate and was soon regarded 
by the entire membership of the House as “a foeman worthy of 
any man’s steel.” He was earnest by nature, and when espous- 
ing any cause he threw his whole physical and mental being 
into it. Mr. RODDENBERY had a weak heart, and he knew that 
any great effort on his part was fraught with danger to his life. 
Two Members of the House, physicians, who had examined him, 
cautioned him against speaking, saying it was liable to cause 
his instant death. But when conviction and duty called, he 
could not and would not remain silent, but followed the call to 
battle, never thinking or caring what the consequences might 
be to himself. 


Cowards die many times before their death ; 
The valiant never taste of death but once, 


As a Representative he was truly a tribune of the people, 
and by his untimely end the masses of humanity lost a true 
friend and valiant champion. Mr. Speaker, while the public 
services of our friend were worthy of all emulation, what en- 
deared him most to me was his love of friends, home, and 
family. He was a sincere friend, affectionate and loving 
father, and a faithful, loyal, and deyoted husband. I had the 
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privilege of living six months in the same house with him, and 
I never knew a brighter, happier, nor more contented family. 
Just before the great soul of our friend went home to God. 
who gave it, he stated to his wife: “I have lived my convic- 
tions. I only wish I could live longer to provide better for 
my family.” Mr. Speaker, I believe in the immortality of the 
soul and have perfect faith there is a life beyond the grave. 
If friends on the heavenly shore can know what is transpiring 
here below, I am confident our departed friend was given joy 
by the generous and unsolicited act of his sucessor, the able, 
chivalric, and golden-hearted gentleman, Judge FRANK Park, 
in having his widow, Mrs. Roddenbery, appointed postmaster 
of their beautiful home town, Thomasville. 

In conclusion, it can be truthfully be said ANDERSON RopDEN- 
BERY did not live in vain. He left the world richer, brighter, 
and better for having lived in it. 


I do not think a braver gentleman, 

More active-valiant, or more valiant-young, 
More daring, or more bold, is now alive 
To grace this latter age with noble deeds, 


Reasons and Remedies for Our Business Tronbles. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM GORDON, 


OF OHIO, 


In tHe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, June 4, 1914. 


Mr. GORDON. Mr. Speaker. under the leave granted to me 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I include an address de- 
livered before the Commercial Club and the Pittsburgh Indus- 
trial Development Commission, at Pittsburgh, May 22, 1914. 

The address is as follows: 

REASONS AND REMEDIES FOR OUR BUSINESS TROUBLES, 

[An address delivered before the Commercial Club and the Pittsburgh 
Industrial Development Commission, at Pittsburgh, May 22, 1914, by 
Samuel Untermyer, of New York.] 

It is useless to blink the fact that we are in serious trouble. 
At the end of a long series of years of bountiful crops and with 
a record-breaking harvest for the present year assured, when 
optimism should be rampant, we are confronted everywhere by 
business contraction and depression. The New York banks are 
overflowing, call money on stock-exchange collateral is a drug 
in the market, as is always the case when business is languish- 
ing, and yet it is impossible to secure loans on improved unen- 
cumbered real estate or investment funds for new enterprises on 
any terms. Capital is everywhere hoarding its resources for 
some emergency and the small investor seems to have dis- 
appeared. 

Why? Until we have diagnosed the disease it would be 
dangerous to attempt to apply the remedy. There are doubt- 
Jess contributing world causes, but they are so remote as to be 
almost negligible. There are such things as world cycles of 
business and financial depression due to destructive wars, 
widespread famine, panics brought about by overstraining the 
world’s capital resources and by overspeculation, but no such 
conditions confront us at the moment. 1 

True, the Palkan War and the demands upon European cen- 
ters for funds with which to refinance the Balkan States are 
and will for some time continue to be a severe drain and will 
divert European capital from us, as do the attractions of the 
Mahon hew enterprises in Russia, South America, and the Far 

st. 

Bat we have accumulated wealth so rapidly that we are year 
by year less dependent on the investment of new foreign capital 
in our country, although it is still very important to us that 
existing investments sLall not be withdrawn as they have been 
recently. 

Our troubles do not, however, lie primarily in that direction. 

Nor is the tariff bill to any appreciable extent responsible 
for our plight. A downward revision was demanded by the 
people and recognized as necessary by all parties. The change 
has been from an average-of abont 43 per cent to an average 
of about 26 per cent, and has been on the whole wisely dis- 
tributed. It is the first tariff bill enacted in our history that 
wis unselfish and uninfluenced by the demands of special 
interests, which have Leretofore dictated this class of legislation, 
if with that percentage of protection we are unable to meet 
foreign competition in our own country and stimulate our ex- 
port business, we may as well count ourselyes “out of the 
game” in the world’s markets. 
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The statistics for the first eight months of the operation of 
the new law show far less disturbance in the currents of trade 
than was fairly to be expected. We have been a shiftless, 
prodigal, and unscientific people in our methods of manu- 
facturing and marketing our goods. The undue shelter of the 
tariff and the elimination of home competition through the 
trusts and trade agreements have weakened our business 
virility, encouraged extravagance, substituted bureancracy for 
individuality in our trust-controlled industries, and have thereby 
crippled our competitive power. With our superior labor and 
vast natural resources we should be leading the world as an 
export manufacturing Nation, instead of which we are in 
imminent peril of ceasing to be a factor. 

If, as I believe, time shall demonstrate that with the return 
to individuality in business and the practice of skill and 
economy and with the resourcefulness that are ours we are able 
to meet foreign competition with the aid of the generous pro- 
tection we now enjoy, the struggle will have been wholesome 
and stimulating. There is no basis for charging our present 
conditions to the tariff. 

What then are the reasons assigned and where lies the truth? 

First and foremost, it is insisted in certain influential quar- 
ters that the policies of the administration are responsible. Its 
economic program is simple—to destroy the trusts and curb 
existing corporate abuses—which is said to be unsettling busi- 
ness. Our newspapers are feeling the effects of business con- 
traction and financial stagnation in their advertising columns. 
In casting about for an explanation they have adopted the 
views of the supposed financial experts, whose interest it is to 
divert blame from themselves, especially when it offers them 
the opportunity at the same time to fasten it upon an adminis- 
tration that is pledged to correct their excesses. And so we 
have the great power of the press honestly, but I think mis- 
takenly, generally supporting the cry that the demoralization 
is due to impending legislation. 

If this is an erroneous view, it is doing incalculable harm. 
Like every treatment based upon a false diagnosis, the reai 
disease continues to develop and progress through neglect, 
whilst the healthy organs are weakened by the irritation re- 
sulting from mistaken treatment. 

It is therefore of the highest importance that we get at the 
actual facts. Our national prosperity is involved in reachiog 
the right answer. Party spirit and party advantage should 
play no part in such an inquiry. In the interest of the country, 
as well as for our own sakes, let us be absolutely fair in seek- 
ing the solution. Nothing is to be gained and much will be lost 
if we are diverted to false leads. 

I am an ardent admirer of our Chief Magistrate, but not a 
blind worshipper or follower of his or any other man’s policies. 
Like all of us, his judgment is fallible; but be has shown him- 
self exceptionally responsive to the public will and has made 
surprisingly few, if any, mistakes in dealing with the stupendous 
problems that have been thrust upon him and in carrying out 
the program that he was commissioned to execute, 

In 14 months of power the party has been confronted with 
more grave and sudden international and national emergencies 
than have come to previous administrations in as many years. 
The President has met the situations as they arose with candor, 
courage, and splendid judgment, and has grown day by day in 
the confidence and affections of the country. I believe in his 
high ideals of public duty and in his intense patriotism; but 
he has no monopoly of those virtues. They have characterized 
every President in history of our Nation. That is our 
proud boast, and the fact that it is true is the best proof of 
the success of Republican institutions. 

Let us briefly analyze what the administration has thus 
far done and what it is proposing. so that we may determine 
whether there is any basis for the charge that it is to any 
extent accountable for the present distressiug business unrest 
and uncertainty. 

Its critics claim that our Mexican policy has been wavering 
and provocative of war; that we should either have recognized 
Huerta at the outset and thus assisted him to restore order in 
his country or have intervened in short order to thut end, with 
the prospect of a long and bloody conflict that would have 
confirmed and concentrated upon us the suspicion and hatred 
of our South American neighbors whose confidence and friend- 
ship we are anxious to secure. 

When the history of the events that preceded the present 
administration is written and the story of wholesale assassina- 
tion, treachery, and chicanery by which Huerta secured and 
maintained power and his savage disregard of the decencies 
necessary to diplomatic intercourse in his dealings not only 
with us but with the representatives of all the powers is told 
it will be seen that quite apart from the fact that we were 
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asked to encourage ou our borders a government founded on 
assassination it would have been for many other reasons im- 
possible to have diplomatic relations with that sort of dic- 
tatorship. 

Posterity will, in my judgment, give high praise for the 
splendid evidence furnished by this incident of the depth of 
sincerity of our desire for world peace, as evidenced by our 
rare patience and self-abnegation. We have at last made our 
neighbors realize that we shall never wage a war of conquest. 
The lesson we have taught by our attitude under intolerable 
provocation that a giant nation need not use its strength as 
a giant is well worth the price. We are about to witness the 
triumph of a new diplomacy on this continent that will render 
war hereafter well-nigh impossible and will advance the cause 
of humanity by centuries. No greater service was ever per- 
formed. Our Nation will head the roll of honor in the cause 
of universal peace. 

The situation was in any event unavoidable. It was a legacy 
to the present administration from its predecessor. There is 
nothing in it to account for the troubles we are now discussing. 
They were with us before the Mexican crisis arose, and have 
not been altered by it. War would stimulate rather than de- 
press business, temporarily at least. So we may dismiss that 
consideration and take up in order the domestic causes that 
are assigned, all of which are based on the past accomplish- 
ments and present proposals of the administration by way of 
legislation. 

Apart from the tariff bill, and yet a part of it, there has been 
enacted the income-tax law. Surely none will deny the wisdom 
of that legislation or contend that it has tended to impair con- 
fidence or unsettle business. It was a cruelly long-delayed act of 
justice to the toiling masses upon whom all the burdens of gov- 
ernment had been laid. Let us hope that the present law is only 
an entering wedge. I believe the time is not far distant when 
the revenues of the Government from that source will develop 
our vast natural resources, convert our deserts into rich agri- 
cultural gardens, widen and deepen our rivers and harbors. 
maintain an army and navy that will make for universal peace, 
furnish prosperous employment for hundreds of thousands of 
our people and inaugurate, with the cooperation of employers 
of labor, a vast system of social reforms that shall include old- 
age pensions and insurance against sickness and unemploy- 
ment. The enactment of this program will be the answer of 
eapitalism to the impracticable theories of socialism. 

The passage of the currency law is the other momentous 
accomplishment of the administration within its brief life. 
Nothing more distinctively constructive and reassuring to busi- 
ness and nothing more necessary to its safety, stability, and 
independence has ever been accomplished. Its detractors have 
been forced to recognize its value and have been converted into 
unwilling champions in the face of their dire prophecies of 
disaster. The rich harvests of the privileged few and the 
sufferings of the many from financial panics are things of the 
past, thanks to the courage and wisdom of this legislation. 

Yet it is only a few months since our troubles were being 
charged to the pendency of the currency bill and a formidable 
movement was under way to postpone action upon it for the 
same reason that is now being urged for delaying the settlement 
of the trust question. Would it have made for the betterment 
of conditions if currency legislation had been left “hanging in 
the air” for another year? The same reasoning applies in favor 
of now ending the agitation and uncertainty over the problem 
now under consideration. 

There is nothing revolutionary or unsettling in the proposals 
embodied in the pending trust bills. The only just criticism is 
that in their present form they are too largely made up of com- 
promises—weak, superficial, ineffective, and innocuous. They 
will not as they stand eradicate the intolerable evils against 
which they are supposed to be directed. The subcommittee by 
which they were drafted and which has been for months faith- 
fully and industriously struggling with its complicated prob- 
lems has mistaken the boisterous activity of a small, selfish, 
powerful group, working their now familiar publicity campaign 
for the voice of the business world and has timidly surrendered 
to the outery. The objections that appear to come from the 
business community are genuine only to the extent to which 
they, too, have been misled by this campaign in which they 
have been cleverly thrust forward as pawns in the game that 
the big interests are playing under cover of legitimate business. 
The protesting resolutions of chambers of commerce against 
this, that, and the other feature of the bill with which Congress 
is being inundated are old acquaintances. We now know how 
they are engineered. They have lost their terrors unless sup- 
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the purchgseable commodity of a new but already well-organized 
industry that has been happily christened by one of its chief 
practitioners as the “acceleration of public opinion.” ; 

Comprehensive regulative laws covering this entire field are 
essential to the continued existence of small business and to 
restore its independence. We are constantly being deluded by 
the cry that we have too many laws and that what we need 
is a proper enforcement of those we have. This is not true 
in the field under discussion. Our corporate form of business 
has developed so rapidly and on such a vast scale that the laws 
to regulate it have not kept pace with the growth and develop- 
ment of corporate government. The absence of these restric- 
tions is largely responsible for the corporate corruption from 
which we are suffering, the evidences of which are gradually 
coming to light. 

The public has been for years warned of its existence and 
of the necessity for relief by those who are familiar with the 
facts and who have had the courage and public spirit to speak 
out, but their voices have been drowned by the power of the 
intrenched interests and they have been rewarded chiefly with 
inspired abuse and misrepresentation of their motives. Nothing 
has been disclosed within the past year that was not plainly 
foreshadowed by the testimony and report of the Pujo Com- 
mittee. The time has at last come when legitimate business 
and the community that have so long been victimized are begin- 
ning to recognize the peril. Substantially all the pending leg- 
islation is outlined in the recommendations of the report. 

We need laws— 

1. Prohibiting all forms of interlocking control of big com- 
petitive businesses, of which interlocking directors is but one of 
its many manifestations, but it is not necessary to interfere 
with small business or to bring it under Federal regulation. 

2. Prohibiting holding companies that are in restraint of com- 
petition. Here, again, small companies should be excluded from 
the operation of the act. 

3. Regulating competition with a view of preventing the prac- 
tice of unfair business methods by big business to the injury 
of small competitors, 

4. Prohibiting the “dummy” director and all other forms of 
secret control, so that the responsibility for corporate action 
shall be fixed upon those who in fact dominate and guide the 
corporate policy and benefit by its lawless acts. 

5. For the protection and proper representation of minority 
stockholders. 

6. Rigidly regulating and supervising the issue of corporate 
securities through the agency of Federal commissions, and re- 
quiring complete publicity of the purposes to which the proceeds 
are to be applied and of the profits of the bankers, promoters, 
and intermediaries. 

7. Abolishing the “ graft” of constituting private bankers as 
the sole fiscal agents and depositaries of the funds of the cor- 
porations whose policies they dictate, and requiring that their 
funds be placed in banks where they will be subject to super- 
vision. 

8. Placing the operations of the stock exchange under Fed- 
eral supervision, so as to put an end to the long era of shame- 
less manipulation of security prices through the use of the 
machinery of the exchange and to which dishonest practice 
many of our vast fortunes may be traced. 

9 Releasing the grip of the handful of men constituting the 
Money Trust over our great interstate railway and industrial 
systems by abolishing voting trusts, reforming our methods of 
appointing receivers of insolvent corporations, and by placing 
reorganizations under the control of the courts and of Federal 
commissions. 

10. For a systematic and impartial enforcement of the anti- 
trust law, which has never been and is not now being generally 
enforced. 

11. Taking out of the hands of the Attorney General and fur- 
nishing the necessary legal and executive machinery for the 
enforcement of the decrees of the courts for the dissolution of 
combinations that have been adjudged to be unlawful, and for 
actually disintegrating and keeping segregated such corpora- 
tions, and thus ending the farce in which our Attorneys Gen- 
eral have been engaged and that is bringing the administration 
of justice into deserved contempt. . 

12. Giving to every party who is injured by the existence of 
an unlawful combination the independent remedy to enjoin the 
illegal acts or suing to dissolve the combination without await- 
ing the slow, uncertain, and spasmodic processes of the Depart- 
ment of Justice. This right should, however, be safeguarded 
against abuse by allowing the Government to assume control of 
any such action at its pleasure and by preventing any settle- 
ment or other disposition of the action between the parties 
witnout its consent. 
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These are the more urgent of the many subjects that it is 
hoped to include in the pending program when perfected as it 
should be, and as I have every reason to believe it will be. 

It is not so formidable a program as would appear at first 
glance, but the entire field is so highly technical and specialized 
that the opportunities to mislead are endiess. There is nothing 
in any feature of the program that should disturb or unsettle 
legitimate business or finance; nothing that is not distinctly 
wholesome and constructive. Its enactment will protect and 
reassure honest investment and should give a new impetus to 
independent enterprise. 

1 1 to determine whether the pendency of this legislation 
is in fact injuriously affecting business, it might be worth while 
to analyze briefly the objections that have been urged against 
it. They are directed mainly against the prohibition of inter- 
locking directors and 8 5 and they come appar- 

tly from many sections of the country. 
onthe 5 this legislation was developed as the result 
of the investigation of the Pujo committee, from which it was 
demonstrated that these were the most formidable instrumen- 
talities through which the Money Trust obtained its grip upon 
the finances of the country. Through the medium of interlock- 
ing control many of the great banks, railway systems, and in- 
dustrial combinations were welded together into a single “ com- 
munity of interest,” against which independent enterprise found 
it impossible to contend and which still remains undisturbed. 
We shall never achieve industrial independence or peace until it 
has been destroyed. root and branch. 

It was through the agency of the holding company and the 
supineness of the Department of Justice that the organization 
of the great trusts became possible. The idea of any corpora- 
tion being controlled by another corporation—a puppet moved 
at the direction of a power other than of its own governing 
body—is repugnant to all conceptions of justice. It was not 
intended that a corporation should ever be governed by another 
corporation. That form of management involves on its face a 
breach of trust toward the outstanding stockholders, who are 
entitled to have the benefit of the undivided judgment of their 
managing trustees in the sole interest of their own corporation 
and without regard to the interests of any other agency. Under 
this system of government the management of the controlled 
company is necessarily conducted primarily for the benefit of the 
controlling or holding company, which may be and often is 
opposed to the welfare of the controlled company. 

The claimed embarrassment to business that will result from 
{unlocking these interlocking interests is more fancied than real, 
provided the operation of the law is confined, as it should be, 
to the larger corporations. A reduction in the number of direc- 
tors will answer the important purpose of concentrating respon- 
sibility. ‘The large corporations are managed mainly by their 
executive committees. The boards, consisting of from 20 to 40 
directors, are unwieldy and a distinct impediment to effective 
administration. They are mere registering machines for the 
executive committee. Their names are advertised to the public 
as a guaranty of management, which is in fact misleading and 
intended so to be. In financial institutions they are meant to 
attract business without attending to it. With the reduction of 
boards to a workable body the interest and activities of each 
man will be centered in his own institution and we shall have 
a consequent resumption of competition. 

The disintegration of the holding company can be accom- 
plished with still less friction or disturbance by merely distrib- 
uting the shares so held among the shareholders of the holding 
company. The only “disturbance” to business that would thus 
be involved would be to restore the competition that has been 
thus restrained. If the stock holdings involve no restraint of 
competitive conditions, the pending Senate bill offers complete 
relief through application to the trade commission, or, in the 
case of common carriers, to the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, which has power to permit holdings of that character. 

I agree, however, and have earnestly urged that these pro- 
hibitions against interlocking directors and holding companies 
should be limited to cases in which the interlocking of directors 
or stock holdings would substantially affect the public interest 
and that the smaller corporations be accordingly eliminated 
from the provisions of the bill. There is no reason for hamper- 
ing small business. None of the perils sought to be avoided lurk 
within its borders. The operations of the small corporations 
are not charged with a public use and do not affect the public 
welfare in the sense that applies to the larger ones, 

The suggestion for restricting the jurisdiction of the trade 
commission in these respects has been embodied in the form of 
proposed amendments, limiting the bill to interstate corpora- 
tions having’ $1,000,000 capital or $2,000,000 of gross assets or 
$8,000,000 of gross annual business, Such an amendment will 
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confine the operations of the bill to a comparatively few cases. 
It will eliminate at least 90 per cent of the corporations that do 
an interstate business, 

I can not conceive why any business readjustment, embarrass- 
ment, or inconvenience would be inyolved in enacting any of 
the other reforms that are now under consideration. The 
dummy director and the secret and indirect control can not be 
justified. No defense of these practices has ever been attempted. 
No one has the right to accept the benefits and attempt to escape 
the responsibilities of corporate management through such 
devices. 

Nor has there ever yet been any justification attempted of 
the failure to enforce minority representation in corporations 
through cumulative voting. Some of the State constitutions, 
of which those of Missouri and Pennsylvania are ready illus- 
trations, make it compulsory to provide such representation, 
as it should be in every State. If, for instance, a board of 
directors is composed of nine members., there is no reason why 
the owners of each one-ninth of the stock should not be repre- 
sented by one director, which is automatically accomplished 
through what is known as cumulative voting. The majority 
would still control, but the minority would have the privilege 
of knowing what is being done, of protecting itself against 
unlawful acts and of having its voice heard on questions of 
business policy, in which it is vitally interested. 

The supervision of the issue of bonds and stocks of inter- 
state corporations by Federal authority, which is now proposed, 
is still another of the recommendations of the Pujo committee. 
It is a tardy recognition of the right of the public to be pro- 
tected against exploitation through banking control or by the 
sale of worthless and inflated securities to secure an account- 
ing of corporate expenditures and to prevent the use of cor- 
porate funds in the corruption of public officars and legisla- 
tive bodies. If these safeguards had been in existence in past 
years, we should haye been saved the national scandals that 
are being from time to time unearthed to the destruction of our 
credit and reputation abroad and at home. 

The bill to require the incorporation of stock exchanges and 
to place them under Federal supervision is an essential part of 
any comprehensive program for corporate reform. No legisla- 
tion will be thoroughly constructive that omits to take this 
factor into account. Its overshadowing importance is unfor- 
tunately little understood by Congress. The manipulation of 
securities through the machinery of the exchange and their 
wide distribution under cover of such manipulation has bean 
the most prolific incentive for the organization of trusts. It 
has cost the public more hundreds of millions than they have 
suffered through any other of the many devices through which 
they have been plundered. 

The remaining provisions that are intended to secure the 
general and impartial enforcement of the antitrust act, the 
effective execution of the judgments of the court, and the 
remedies to individuals who are injured by violations of law 
can hardly be claimed as disturbing elements, If the act as 
originally framed had secured to individuals aggrieved by its 
violation, as it should have done, the right to prevent the or- 
ganization of unlawful combinations or to enjoin their opera- 
tions, the country would have escaped this vexatious problem. 
Few, if any, of the trusts would have been permitted to come 
into existence. Threatened private interests would have real- 
ized their peril and would have been alert to protect themselves. 
The Government stood idly by and by its silence lent consent 
and encouragement. The sole remedy allowed by the seventh 
section of the antitrust act to private interests, to recover 
treble damages for such injury, has proven inadequate, as might 
have been expected. The burden of conducting such litigation 
is in itself prohibitive, and the necessity of proving the dam- 
ages under our rules of evidence requiring that it must be the 
proximate cause of the injury renders relief impossible. 

The only reason that has ever been assigned for not per- 
mitting an aggrieved party to sue in equity to enjoin or dis- 
solve the combination, that it would give rise to blackmailing 
suits, has never seemed to me a sufficient answer. Anybody 
can be sued without cause and must defend himself. Cor- 
porations as well as individuals are now subject to suit on every 
other conceivable ground. Why should the courts haye been 
so solicitous to protect them against attack on this particular 
ground in which the public is so vitally interested, when it is 
notorious that the Department of Justice has never attempted 
to enforce the law except in a comparatively few spasmodic 
cases of conspicuous corporations out of the thousands of known 
open violations. It would be physically impossible for the de- 
partment to enter upon any general enforcement of the law even 
if it were disposed to do so, and it has neyer shown any such 
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It must have been manifest from the beginning that if the 
enforcement of the law was really desired the only way to 
secure it would be to permit it to be done by private individuals 
who are affected by its violation. 

The proposed amendment meets the objection that has been 
made, in that it requires any individual who sues in equity to 
join the Government as a party. so that the suit can not be dis- 
continued or dismissed by agreement between the parties with- 
out the consent of the Government. The latter is given the 
right also to assume the prosecution of the case at any stage 
of the proceedings or to withdraw from the suit, and is not to 
be bound by the judgment unless it assames the prosecution 
and continues in it to the end. 

Is there anything in these provisions that should be dis- 
turbing to business, or in the further requirement that the 
new trade commission shall be consulted and its approval ob- 
‘tained in determining the manner of dissolving unlawful com- 
binations and the due form of the decree, and that it shall see 
to the proper execution of that decree? These requirements 
will doubtless be very disturbing to certain classes of husi- 
ness, especially to the trusts that have been declared unlawful. 
have been decreed to be dissolved, and that are still flourishing, 
as though nothing had happened. It may also prove some- 
what disconcerting to the public officials who have frittered 
away the practical results of hard-earned Government victories 
through menningless decrees of dissolution. It is high time 
that we did away with these performances. I venture to pre- 
dict that if this amendment is passed the trade commission will 
find a way of securing an actual dissolution of the Standard 
Oil Co. and of numerous other violations that have been dis- 
solved in form but not in fact. 

If, then, it be true that the pending legislation involves no 
disturbance of legitimate business. we return to the inquiry as 
to the reason for the existing unsettlement and depression. 

There has never been any doubt in my mind as to the trus 
reason. 

It is due to the lawlessness and corruption in the manage- 
ment of our great corporations and to the destruetion of the 
confidence of our home and foreign imrestors following the 
exposures of a few of the many instances that have ¢haracter- 
ized the conduct of our corporate affairs in the past. There 
is nothing exceptional or that should be considered surpris- 
ing about the disclosures with respect to the manngement of 
the New Haven road that have recently been engaging public 
attention. In this particular instance the investigation thus 
far has barely scratched the surface. It relates mainly to a 
single phase of the New Haven road and involves the diver- 
sion of only about $11,000,000 out of a total of over $200.000,000 
that will have to be accounted for some day, provided the 
comatose shareholders will ever awaken and have the sense 
or can summon the courage to assert their rights. If the in- 
vestigation of the Interstate Commerce Commission is extended 
into the other transnetions. so as to include the vast pur- 
chases of comparatively worthless competing properties at 
fabulous prices for the purpose of destroying competition. the 
dimensions of the offenses committed against the stockholders 
of that company will be of a character to render the exposures 
incident to the French Panama Canal scandal as a moonlight 
silhouette compares to a voieanie eruption. 

I do not mean to suggest that the bankers or the body of 
dummy directors have been guilty of or actively privy to any 
actual dishonesty or that they bave personally profited by the 
transactions in any illegitimate way. I do not believe that they 
have. But in the final analysis the reckless waste of corporate 
funds for unlawful purposes has brought about the same result 
so far as concerns the shareholders. 

I believe also it will be found that if the affairs of a number 
of other equally or still more prominent railway systems that 
might be mentioned ever come under the scrutiny of an execu- 
tive or legislative investigation or of a court of justice we 
shall find facts far more startling than anything that has 
been or will be exposed in the investigation of the New Haven 
road. % 

It is, however, to be hoped that the Government will not 
embark upon any such general crusade. Our credit and repu- 
tation have already suffered sufficiently from the mere sugges- 
tion of the general corruption that lies underneath the surface 
of past corporate management. These are things of the past 
that should be prevented for the future. The country seems 
sufficiently aroused to the realization of its disgrace to offset 
the machinations of the interests that would ordinarily be able 
to prevent reformatory legislation, and it is not worth while 
to further disturb confidence by turning up any more of the 
horrible facts. We know in a general way enough of the evils 
to be able to apply the remedy, 


None of these things could have happened under proper Fed- 
eral supervision, nor if we had laws, as in other civilized coun- 
tries, prohibiting directors from dealing with themselves or 
lining their pockets at the expense of their shareholders or 
“rigging” the stock markets in their own securities or gam- 
bling on inside information. 

These mentors of the business and financial world sternly 
admonish us that every attempt to expose or correct these evils 
is “disturbing” business. Until that kind of business was 
disturbed and destroyed by exposure and by the legislation that 
is needed to punish it as it deserves, we would not have and 
have no right to expect the return of public confidence. There 
is one aspect in which the shareholders of these corporations 
and the public deserve just the kind of treatment they have 
been receiving at the ‘hands of the men who dominate these 
corporations solely by reason of the supineness of the real 
owners. If they know how to protect their rights, they have 
never given any indication of it. È 

Here again the case of the New Haven is only one of a hun- 
dred striking illustrations of the criminal inertia of stock- 
holders. When the trouble first arose they sat aimlessly by and 
saw a highly respectable decoy “ protective” committee or- 
ganized apparently in protection of the management to ward off 
real investigation. 

What has become of that committee? If there was any 
member upon it who really represented the true interest of 
the stockholders, why was uothing ever done to uncover the 
recklessness of the management? If they made an examination 
of the accounts. why did they not report the existing conditions 
to the stockholders? Why did they permit the investing public 
to go on buying the shares in ignorance of the facts? Why 
have the stockholders never organized and elected their own 
representatives to protect their rights and to secure restitution? 
What is the matter with these people who have had the in- 
telligence and frugality to amass these interests that they lack 
the common instinct of self-preservation? They have been told 
that over 860.000.000 in unearned dividends have been paid; 
that a huge corruption fund has been used to procure fran- 
chises for a worthless property; and that there has been more 
corrupt politics than there has been of railroading; that a large 
part of $200.000,000 that has been expended has been devoted 
to the buying of competing properties at fabulous prices in 
violation of law; and that almost every crime in the calendar 
against corporate management has been perpetrated under the 
very eyes of their trustees. Thousands of these stockholders 
acquired their interests in recent years upon the faith of the 
inducement of the dividends that were being paid and of the 
representations contained in the annual statements to the effect 
that the earnings were in excess of these dividends. What 
right have these men and women who are idly standing by 
with knowledge of these facts to expect sympathy or considera- 
tion? If they have no regard for their own investments, they 
have at least a public duty to perform, which none of them 
seem willing to undertake. 

For years past our leaders in the financial wor!d have been 
educating the public to the belief that every attempt to uncover 
corporate rottenness or enforce accountability for the sacred 
trusts reposed in the officers and directors of these corporations 
was a “strike” or an attempt at blackmail. No stone has 
been left unturned to erush and disgrace the few men of 
courageous spirit who have tried to protect the shareholders and 
the public. When Mr. Louis D. Brandeis led the assault upon 
the New Haven management and tried to open the eyes of the 
stockholders to the situation, when he told them that they were 
being deceived. that the dividends were uot being earned. he 
was denounced and traduced as an enemy to society. Almost 
every Representative from his State in Congress and prominent 
men in public life from adjoining States banded together, 
largely through the influence of the New Haven road, to prevent 
him from securing an entrance into public life in the position 
in which he would have been of inestimable aid to the Nation 
and which he would have graced and honored by his acceptance. 
It has been notorious that for decades the New Haven road 
has practically owned the legislatures of certain of the New 
England States. It regarded these exhibitions of its power to 
punish enemies and reward its friends with high public office 
as essential, and it has never hesitated to give such object les- 
sons whenever occasion presented itself. 

I repeat that we are getting just the kind of corporate 
management we deserve, and that so long as this spirit is. per- 
mitted to pervade the public mind we shall continue to get that 
sort of manngement and none other. 

And yet we continue to permit ourselves to be beguiled as 
to the cause of our present troubles. Is it any wonder that 
the investors of other nations have been throwing our securi- 
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can get for them, glad to 
be rid of us on any terms? Or that we are unable to sell any. 


ties back upon us at any price they 


more securities abroad? Or that our markets are depressed 
and we find difficulty in financing the requirements of the 
maturing obligations of our public-service corporations? Why 
should the smali investor intrust his hard-earned sayings to 
the men who have mercilessly exploited and betrayed him 
whilst moralizing in public upon the importance of charactez 
as the essential to success, to the chorus of a worshiping press 
led by their chosen press bureaus? 

This only begins to tell the story of the callousness and stu- 
pidity of our people. Not even when their eyes have been opened 
against their wills and in the face of their resentment at 
the exposure of the faithlessness of their chosen trustees, do 
they begin to see or act. They go on permitting and enconrag- 
ing these same men to manage the trusts they have betrayed. 
The power behind the throne that has named the presidents 
and trustees of the looted corporation proceeds to discipline 
its tools by removing the chief scapegoat and selecting an- 
other man—always of previous untarnished reputation, but 
always pliant to his will—in his place, not even taking the 
trouble to change the minor puppets. At the next election of 
shareholders the proxies are gathered with the same ease by 
the same people and the old order of things is continued without 
even a semblance of change, except in the nominal directing 
head, but subject to the same mysterious control. . 

We had a like disheartening experience following the expo- 
sure of life insurance corruption in 1906. The nominal heads 
were deposed but the power behind the throne and the old dis- 
ciples remain. Yet none of these men had or has had a single 
dollar of actual investment in the companies. 

As indicating the close relations of the operations of the 
yarious departments of the Money Trust to one another, I 
call your attention in this connection to a few significant facts. 
Prior to the insurance upheaval Mr. George F. Baker was 
the chairman of the finance committee and the dominating spirit 
in the Mutual Life Insurance Co. He is now more firmly than 
ever in control. Mr. Baker is and has been for many years a 
partner of Mr. Morgan in all of the great enterprises. They 
together dominate or control the Equitable Life Assurance So- 
ciety, the First National Bank, the National Bank of Commerce, 
the Bankers’ Trust Co., the Guaranty Trust Co., and numerous 
other great financial institutions. When Mr. McCurdy was 
forced to resign as the result of the life insurance exposures, 
there was placed in the presidency of that company with 8500. 
000,000 and more of assets the law partner of Mr. Baker's uncle, 
who was incidentally Mr. Baker's private counsel and the coun- 
sel for his bank. The Mutual Life held 35,640 shares of New 
Haven stock. The law passed in 1906 as the result of the scan- 
dal required them to dispose of all their stocks within five years, 
which they subsequently had extended for a further term of 
five years, to the disgrace of our legislature. The New Haven 
stock, which is now selling at $68 per share, could readily have 
been marketed during those years at $200 or thereabouts. The 
company has not parted with a share. The difference in price 
means a loss of over $4,000,000 to the policyholders of the 
Mutual Life Insurance Co., but this large block of stock Is 
important to Messrs. Baker and Morgan in their control of the 
New Haven road, and it is steadily voted from year to year as 
they direct. 

But I have digressed. 

With a few exceptions the presidents of these roads and 
great industrial organizations and all the directors are named 
by the same authority. The shareholders have no real voice 
in their selection. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission is doing the right thing 
in ripping the lid from this nest of corruption to the extent 
necessary to guide Congress in legislating to correct these evils, 
even though it involves immunity to the chief puppet of the 
men who guided the destinies of the company. I am not so sure 
that it is necessary or advisable to extend the immunity further, 
or that any valuable results will come from so doing, but the 
inaction of the Department of Justice has been so exasperatiug 
and its purposes so unfathomable that everyone has despaired 
of results in that direction. 

With such conditions surrounding us we ought not be sur- 
prised to find these men “advising” us that if we seek to 
correct the evils for which they are responsible and which 
have destroyed public confidence the administration will be 
chastised by the “business” community for which they assume 
to speak. The proposition that we continue to permit ourselves 
to be guided by them is so stuggering in its temerity that one 
is at a loss for words to characterize it. 

The remedy is simple. Public confidence in corporate man- 
agement must be restored. The existing legal machinery does 


, 


not assure responsibility and punishment for the misdeeds of 
big business. The enactment of the pending bills, properly 
strengthened, will help accomplish that result. Ours is a rich 
country. Our wealth is fairly well distributed, notwithstanding 
the many hundreds of millions that have been confiscated by 
these men in one way or another by way of tribute or through 
gross neglect. A fraction of it can still be recovered by the 
shareholders if they will stand together in each of these great 
corporations to enforce restitution and protection for the future. 

If the lessons of the past have taught them to manage their 
own affairs hereafter, it will have been worth the fearful cost. 
When they are able to do that as in former years, when these 
great properties were built up and operated by their real owners, 
and not until then, the investing public here and abroad will 
again interest itself in our enterprises. Meantime we can do 
our share toward reassuring the civilized world that we are 
not a Nation of freebooters and that we have sufficient of the 
capacity for self-government left to end the recklessness and 
lawlessness of high finance so that capital will hereafter be as 
safe with us as in other countries. 


The Doctrine of Equal Rights. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. HAMPTON MOORE, 


OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
Iy tHe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Thursday, June 4, 1914. 


Mr. MOORE. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend I present 
herewith a letter from the president of the American Bar Asso- 
ciation, Mr. Everett P. Wheeler, of New York, pertaining to 
the exemption clauses of the so-called antitrust bill, which was 
under consideration on Monday last. It seems to me an ex- 
position of the doctrine of equal rights from so eminent an 
authority should have the careful consideration of this body. 


THE AMERICAN BAR ASSOCIATION, 
27 William Street, New York, June 3, 1914. 


Hon. J. HAMPTON Moore, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


My Dear Sm: It is with great satisfaction that I read in the 
morning Times the report of your speech in the House yester- 
day. The very foundation of American liberty lies in our doc- 
trine of equal rights. To give special privileges to any class of 
men is opposed not only to the Declaration of Independence, but 
to the whole theory of our Government. In the Democratic 
platforms of 1908 and 1912 I find the following paragraph: 

nestions of judicial practice have arise 
with industrial disputes. We Apk that the. a, to: ait aaa 
tions Ameer 33 viih Bi ig Noa Peters —— 
not issue if no industrial dispute were involved. Sp toe 

Yet to my amazement I see a Democratic majority adopting 
amendments to a bill which does not treat the parties to judicial 
proceedings with “ rigid impartiality,” but compels favoritism. 
For example, we condemn the Standard Oil manufacturers for 
endeavoring in the early days of their organization to drive 
competitors out of business. What is this but a boycott? This 
was cousidered so criminal by the Senate that Senators de- 
clared that they would rather have their cotton destroyed by the 
weevil than use any Rockefeller money to prevent the plague. 
Yet here we have a proposed act which makes it legal for a 
labor union to persuade persons to cease to patronize or to em- 
ploy any party to a dispute. This is a boycott. We all know 
that in all labor disputes, both in Ireland and America, the 
boycott has been used in the most cruel manner, so as to de- 
prive the sick of medicine, the hungry of food, etc. Yet here is 
a proposition to legalize it when employed by a labor union, 
although it would be illegal if used by a corporation. J 

Such legislation is neither American nor Democratic, and the 
time will come when the sentiment of the American people will 
condemn it. In my opinion the great majority of our people 
do condemn it now. Allow me to express the hope that you 
will stand to your guns in this matter and expose the char- 
acter of this legislation when it comes to a final vote. This 
seems to me especially appropriate for you who are a Republican 
and therefore committed by your platform to “devotion to the 
cause of Republican institutions established by the fathers.” 

In another paragraph that platform declares: 


It is important that the right of every individual to the freest - 
sible development of his own powers and resources and to the control 
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of his own astig 
with the rights o 


The Democratic Party in the first paragraph of its platform 
“reaffirm our devotion to the principles of Democratic Govern- 


„80 far as those are compatible 


acquired 
interfered with or destroyed. 


others, shall not 


ment formulated by Thomas Jefferson.” This doubtless refers 
to the Declaration of Independence. This declaration states it 
“to be self-evident that all men are created equal,” yet here we 
have a proposed act of Congress which gives the labor unions 
special privileges of exemption from the administration of the 
law. George III was condemned “because he had obstructed 
the administration of justice,” and yet this act prohibits the 
judges from restraining unlawful acts by labor unions. 

Can it have occurred to the gentlemen who proposed this legis- 
Jation that if the courts can not decide these controversies 
peaceably they will be decided by force? The shocking results 
of the latter method we see plainly in Colorado. Would it not 
have been better to have had the questions which have given 
rise to bloodshed there decided in an orderly manner by the 
Colorado courts? 

Permit me to send you with this letter a copy of the last 
report of a committee of the American Bar Association, which 
was adopted unanimously by that association at its meeting in 
Montreal last August. On pages 10-16 you will find a statement 
witb reference to injunctions. It may be of service to you in 
any subsequent discussion. 

Thanking you again for your manly stand on this matter, 
I am, 

Yours, faithfully, 
Everetr P. WHEELER. 


Address Delivered by Congressman Patrick H. Kelley at the 
| Republican Conference Held in Detroit, Tuesday, May 26, 
1914. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. LOUIS C. CRAMTON, 


OF MICHIGAN, 
IN tHe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, June 5, 1914. 


Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, under the unanimous consent 
granted to me to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I include 
an address delivered by Congressman Patrick H. KELLEY at 
the Republican conference held in Detroit, Tuesday, May 26, 
1914. 

The address is as follows: 

Gentlemen of the convention, the Republican Party has been 
out of power but a little more than a year—long enough, how- 
ever, to demonstrate that the sooner it is restored to power the 
better it will be for our domestic affairs and also for our stand- 
ing among the nations of the world. In a single year the busi- 
ness of the country has been halted and domestic production 
has seriously fallen off. The most favorable thing that can be 
said of our present industrial situation is that the business men 
of the country, emulating the example set by the President him- 
self, are pursuing a policy of “watchful waiting.” And, so 
far as our foreign relations are concerned, all the world realizes 
the difference between the colorless diplomacy of Bryan and 
the red-blooded statesmanship of Knox and Root and Sherman 
and Blaine and Seward. 

“In his great speech in reply to Hayne, Webster said that 
when the mariner has been tossed for many days in thick 
weather and on an unknown sea he naturally avails himself of 
the first pause in the storm, the earliest glance of the sun, to 
take his latitude and ascertain how far the elements have driven 
him from his true course. It will be well for the American peo- 
ple to emulate the prudence of the mariner and take stock of 
our present domestic situation and determine also, if we can, 
whither we are drifting in our relations with the world. 

“The Republican Party went out of power a year ago last 
March, and President Wilson called Congress together in special 
session almost immediately thereafter. The first act of the new 
administration was directed aguinst the doctrine of protection to 
American labor and American capital—a doctrine which his 
lead our country in the last 50 years up out of the lowlands to a 
position of commercial supremacy among the nations of the 
earth. To me the doctrine of protection is so simple, so natural, 
so just. and so wise for a nation that desires to maintain itself 
upon the very highest plane of civilization that I have always 
marveled at the opposition it has encountered. Plainly stated, 
protection is the simple doctrine of patronizing our own stores, 


buying from our own merchants, preferring the products of our 
own fields, giving employment to our own people—in short, it 
is the simple homely doctrine of taking care of our own folks 
first as against all the balance of the world. We conid almost 
build a church as well as a party on that kind of a doctrine. 

“When the Democratic Party came into power a year ago 
conditions could not have been better for trying out its economic 
policies and putting to the test its theories of government. 
The business of the country was standing firmly on its feet. 
Our factories were all running full time. Labor was fully. 
employed and receiving the highest wages paid in all the his- 
tory of the Republic. The farmer had a ready market for every- 
thing he had to sell at prices higher than he had ever received 
before in times of peace. The savings banks were full of money 
laid aside by the people fora rainy day. Our merchants had gone 
out beyond the seas in quest of markets for their surplus until 
our exports had grown to nearly two and one-half billion dollars 
per annum, au increase of more than a billion dollars per annum 
over our exports of 10 years ago. Our imports amounted to a 
little more than one billion eight hundred millions per annum, 
leaving a balance of trade in our favor of approximately 
$700.000.000 per annum, or about $60,000,000 per month. And 
our domestic commerce, grown to a point beyond the power of 
the human mind to comprehend it, reached the staggering total 
of $35.000.000,000 per annum. That was the condition in which 
the Republican Party left the country a year ago. 

“But some people complained that the cost of living was 
too high. Our Democratic friends, always quick to promise, 
agreed that they would reduce the cost of living. They promised 
the consumer that the prices which he had to pay would be 
lower. They then turned around and promised the producer that 
his prices would be maintained. Unmindful of the fact that 
labor is the chief element in the cost of any article, they prom- 
ised to maintain the price of labor and at the same time reduce 
the cost of the output of labor. In short, they promised higher 
prices for everything the people had to sell and lower prices 
for everything they had to buy. This was all to be accomplished 
through the niedium of a Democratic tariff. 


“At the opening of the special session Mr. UNpERWoop and his 
committee brought in the Underwood tariff bill. It was dis- 
cussed for a month in the House of Representatives. I sat in 
the House and listened to every speech that was made on the 
tariff for a month. So you can see that I am a long-suffering 
person, The speech that particularly interested me was that 
made by Mr. UNpERwoop, chairman of the Committee on Ways 
and Means and the Democratic leader of the House. I was 
anxious to hear what he had to say about the new tariff bill, I 
wanted to get the viewpoint of the Democratic Party. I 
wanted to find out just how the conditions of the American 
people were to be made better. In his address to the House Mr. 
Unperwoop explained the theory upon which the bill was drawn. 
He frankly stated that it was not drawn with any idea of build- 
ing up or fostering or protecting or encouraging any American 
industry. He said that a tariff built along such lines would be 
a protective tariff and in harmony with Republican doctrine. 
He said that the authority for levying a tariff lies wholly in 
the nevds of the Government for revenue, and that if the Gov- 
ernment did not need to raise any revenue from this source 
Congress would have no power to levy any duties whatsoever. 
zis, of course, is the time-honored policy of the Democratic 

‘arty. 

“Mr. UnDERwoop further said that in making the new tariff 
bill that he did not try to ascertain the difference between the 
cost of production in this country and abroad, That did not 
concern them at all. If they fixed the duty equal to the dif- 
ference in the cost of production at home and abroad, that 
would be a protective tariff. That would be such a tariff as 
Congress has no power to levy according to Democratic doctrine. 

Mr. Unperwoop then went on to explain just how the rates 
were determined in the new tariff bill. He said they obtained 
f-om the Treasury Department a statement showing the average 
amount and value of every article imported into this country 
for a period of 10 years. He said that they then had the ex- 
perts calculate the total consumption in the United States of 
every article listed in the tariff. From this data a table was 
prepared showing the percentage of imports of each article as 
compared with the total consumption. Whenever they found 
from this table that there were uo importations of any article, 
or whenever they found that the importations were light, they 
assumed that the tariff was too high and that it had kept out 
of our market the foreign product. Mr. Unprrwoop said that 
they then proceeded to lower the duties in every such case to 
a point where, in their judgment, the foreign competitor could 
sell in the American market at a profit. 
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“If this law accomplishes the purpose for which it was 
framed, it means that the circle of competition has been widened 
so as to bring the products of every country in the world 
within reach of the American market. It means that an invi- 
tation has been extended to all our competitors, wherever 
located and regardless of the conditions under which they may 
be doing business, to organize selling agencies in the United 
States and come in here and scramble for the American trade. 

“How is such a policy going to help the people of the United 
States? How is it going to help the workingmen of America 
to have a part of the work formerly done under our flag trans- 
ferred to other lands to be performed by laboring men else- 
where? How is it going to make more jobs for American labor 
fo surrender some of those we now have? How is it going to 
increase wages and shorten hours and improve conditions of 
employment to be forced into competition with labor receiving 
lower wages for longer hours under less favorable conditions 
of employment? I can understand how such a policy will help 
France and Germany and England and Japan, because we have 
given them access to a great market which they could not enter 
before. I can understand how this new tariff law is popular 
in foreign countries. I can understand how the press of Eng- 
land and France and Germany and Japan sing its praises, for 
it Is the lowest tariff law that has been in operation in the 
United States since 1824. 

“Already our magnificent balance of trade of $60.000,000 per 
month has been completely wiped out, and during the month of 
April just passed there is a balance of trade against us of 
$10,171,000. ‘This tariff law was passed by the Congress of the 
United States and presumably in the interest of the people of 
the United States. But in my judgment it will operate to 
improve conditions and increase business in every other country 
in the world at the expense of the people of the United States. 

“Eyen the Democrats in Congress are beginning to feel un- 
easy over the unfair competition to which the American work- 
ingman is subjected under the new tariff law. A few weeks ago 
the Committee on Labor of the House brought in a bill to pro- 
hibit the importation of goods made by convict labor in foreign 
countries. As far as it went, it was a good bill, because it had 
for its purpose the protection of American labor from cheap 
convict tabor of the Old World. I offered an amendment to this 
bill, which, if adopted, would also prohibit the importation of 
goods made by children under 14 years of age. But the Demo- 
crats voted my amendment down. I pointed cut to the House 
that the cheapest labor in all the world is the labor of children 
under 14 years of age in foreign countries. I pointed out that 
in Italy there are over 50,000 children under 14 years of age 
working in factories 10 hours a day at an average daily wage 
of less than 10 cents. I pointed out that in Japan there are 
60,000 children under 14 years of age working 12 hours a day 
in the textile industry for an average daily wage of less than 
7 cents. I pointed ont that in India there are 60,000 children 
under 14 years of age making carpets and other textiles, work- 
ing 14 hours a day at an average daily wage of 5 cents. I want 
to say to you men of Michigan, representing the best homes and 
the highest civilization in the world, that it is little short of a 
crime for the workingmen of the United States to be forced into 
competition with children receiving but 5 cents a day in the be- 
nighted countries of the world. 

“In all the years that the Republican Party has been in 
power there has been a steady improvement in wages and con- 
ditions of employment. It has been our proud boast that condi- 
tions for the man who toils are better here, and that the bow 
of promise for bis children is brighter here than anywhere else 
in the world. Let us at all hazards maintain our high standard 
of living for the American workingmen. Let us not be caught 
by the cry for cheap goods, for it means a cheap civilization. 
Let us set our faces forever against all competition which would 
tend to degrade American labor and drag it down to the level 
prevailing in foreign lands. 

“While this new tariff bill has struck a heavy blow at. the 
cities of the country, the American farmer has been made the 
goat completely. If they could find with a telescope or a micro- 
Scope anything that a farmer produced, they put it on the free 
list. A couple of years ago our farmers were terribly exer- 
cised and very indignant about the proposed reciprocity with 
Canada negotiated by President Taft. That arrangement was 
to be in the nature of a trade. We were going to let Canadian 
farm products into the United States free, and in exchange 
they were going to let our farm products into Canada free; but 
under the new tariff law Canadian farmers can sell in our mar- 
kets. but we can not sell in theirs. Not only that, but we have 
invited every other country in the world to dump its farm sur- 
plus onto the American market to be sold in competition with 
the products of our own fields. Let me give the farmers of 
Michigan a couple of cheerful examples showing how this new 


tariff law is likely to affect them. During the last four months 
of President Taft's administration we imported tess than 10,000 
bushels of corn into the United States. During the correspond- 
ing four months under the Underwood tariff we imported 
6,722,280 bushels of corn. During the last six months under 
President Taft we imported 56,000 bushels of oats. During the 
corresponding six months under the Underwood tariff we im- 
ported 18,563;264 bushels of oats. I wonder how this sort of 
thing suits our Democratic farmers? Democratic farmers were 
just as ugly as Republican farmers about reciprocity with 
Canada. They did not like the idea of free trade even with 
little Canada, a country with only 9,000,000 folk, coming from 
the same stock as ourselves and with the same high standards 
of living. If we had to have free trade with any country in 
the world, it would be better to have it with Canada than any 
other. Reciprocity with Canada would have been the smallest 
taste of free trade that could possibly be administered to the 
American farmer. All he was asked to do was to touch the tip 
of his tongue against free trade. He seemed to know without 
trying that he would not like the taste of it I am wondering 
how he is enjoying three full meals a day of the same stuff. 

“Instead of discouraging agriculture in the United States by 
exposing it to unfair competition from Argentina, Cuba, Aus- 
tralia, and Canada, we ought to be doing everything in our 
power to stimulate production and to encourage the extension 
of farm operations in our own country. With millions of acres 
yet undeveloped, why should we adopt a policy which will make 
our people partially dependent on the outside world for our 
food supply? Such a policy is as harmful to the city as to the 
country. The man who lives in the city must not forget that 
there are 50,000,000 people living on farms of the United States, 
and that the American farmer is the best customer of the Ameri- 
ean city, just as the American city is the best customer of the 
American farmer. If the city needlessly buys a part of its 
food supply abroad, and thereby reduces the income of the 
farm, it has by so much decreased the purchasing power of its 
own best customer, just as any policy which lessens the income 
of the city will be reflected in the reduced income of the farm. 

“But what of our foreign affairs during the past year under 
Democratie rule? Since the Democratic Party came into power 
a year ago we have embarked upon dangerous waters in our 
foreign affairs. During the past few weeks Congress and the 
country have been aroused over what may prove to be the sur- 
render of important rights in the Panama Canal. As a purely 
economic matter it is a debatable question whether any ships, 
foreign or domestic, should pass through the Panama Canal 
without paying tolls. The final settlement of this question 
may well be left to the verdict of experience. Should free tolls 
for our coastwise ships fail to bring to transportation the ben- 
efits claimed. we can change this policy at any time. But if we 
do change, the change should be made for economie and domes- 
tic reasons, and not for the reason given by the President. 

“The President came before Congress and asked for the re- 
peal of the free-tolls provision in a four-minute speech. Con- 
gress had passed on this question once before. Elaborate argu- 
ments had been made in both Houses two years ago. Nothing 
new has transpired since. Our treaty obligations were fully 
considered at that time. President Roosevelt, President Taft, 
Secretary Knox, Secretary Olney, and the majority of both 
branches of Congress all agreed that we had a right to favor 
our own coastwise shipping under the terms of our treaty with 
Great Britain. In his four-minute speech President Wilson 
asked Congress to reverse its deliberate action of two years ago 
not for domestic or economic reasons, but because, as he said: 

“ Everywhere else the language of the treaty is given but one inter- 
8 and that interpretation precludes the exemption I am asking 
you to 

The President advised Congress to reverse its action of two 
years ago out of deference to the opinion of other nations, 
But other nations are interested parties and would profit by 
the English construction of the treaty. Experience has taught 
us that while we should value highly the opinion of the world, 
we can not always be guided by it. There are many vital 
American policies which we could not afford to submit to a 
vote of the other nations of the world. I am afraid that the 
Monroe doctrine might be voted down if submitted to such a 
test as that. About the only American policy that I know of 
which could be submitted to a vote of all the other nations of 
the world with absolute certainty of approval i- the new Demo- 
cratic tariff law. 

“But listen to what the President said in this same speech 
a little further on. You can hardly imagine such a sentiment 
coming from the President of the United States. He said: 

“We ought to reverse our action without raising the question whether 


we were right or wrong, and so once more deserve our reputation for 
generosity.” 
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“Can any red-blooded citizen of Michigan give any reason 
why an imperial country like ours should reverse a former do- 
mestic policy of our Government at the instance of a foreign 
power without considering whether we were right or wrong? 
I tell you, men of Michigan, what we need in the White House 
to-day and in the Department of State is more of the American 
spirit of the peerless Blaine. 

“The President then went on to say: : 

“I ask this of you in support of the foreign policy of the adminis- 
tration. 

“What is the foreign policy of the administration for which 
the President asks support? The Speaker of the House, in dis- 
cussing this matter, said he did not know. The Democratic 
leader of the House declared he did not know. The Foreign 
Relations Committee of the House does not know. I have come 
to the conclusion that if the President and Secretary Bryan 
know, they are the only two men on the footstool of God who 
do know. 

“The President then finished this remarkable speech with the 
following words: 

“I shall not know how to deal with other matters of even greater 
delicacy and nearer consequence if you do not grant it to me in un- 
grudging measure, 

“What is this awful crisis that the President does not know 
how to deal with unless we reverse ourselves at the instance of 
a foreign Government in a matter of purely domestic concern? 
What is this matter of greater delicacy and nearer consequence 
which he will not know how to handle unless we reverse our 
former action, without stopping to inquire whether we were 
right or wrong? It has been suggested that the President has 
taken this position in order to secure the friendship of Great 
Britain in our dealings with Mexico. I can not believe that this 
is true. But if it is, it is the first time in the history of this 
mighty Republic when we have ever been willing to buy the 
friendship of any nation on earth. Friendship that must be 
bought is not worth purchasing. 

“The policy of the administration in Mexico has undoubt- 
edly brought its embarrassments. We are involved in difficulties 
there from which we will not soon escape. The President has 
chosen our course in Mexico, and whether it is wise or unwise 
the country must stand by and see him safely through what- 
ever difficulties must be encountered. Many people are of the 
opinion, however, that much of our trouble in Mexico has come 
through our demand that President Huerta must go. For many 
months the two dominant figures in war-torn Mexico have been 
Gen. Huerta and Gen. Villa. Gen. Huerta is said to have be- 
trayed former President Madero and then ordered, or, at least. 
permitted, his execution. On this account President Wilson 
refused to recognize the government of which Gen. Huerta 
became the head. Gen. Villa has been for 15 years or more an 
outlaw and highwayman, operating much after the fashion of 
Jesse James. A list of his crimes covers nearly a page of the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, and they run all the way from cattle 
stealing to murder in all its degrees. Whether it was wise for 
us to insist that President Huerta must be eliminated from the 
situation in Mexico, I do not know—time alone can tell—but 
of one thing I am convinced, and that is this, that in the 
process of eliminating President Huerta this proud Republic 
can not afford for a single day to become the ally of Mexican 
outlaws and highwaymen. That would be an unholy alliance 
and entirely out of keeping with the character of the American 
people. To refuse to recognize President Huerta on moral 
grounds and then to turn about and put the stamp of our 
approval on Villa can in the end bring nothing but trouble to 
us and further disorder to Mexico, 

“There is one other disquieting thing about this situation in 
Mexico growing out of our policy there. I greatly fear that 
American citizenship may have lost some of its prestige and 
that because of the failure of our Government to protect 
Americans in Mexico, American life and American property in 
other parts of the world may be Jess secure. A few days ago 
500 American refugees arrived at New Orleans from Tampico. 
As they sailed into the harbor these 500 American citizens 
cheered again and again the Union Jack flying from the mast- 
head of a passing British steamer. They cheered the British 
flag because in Tampico it had afforded them protection which 
our own Department of State had failed to provide. 

“American citizenship has never been regarded as a one- 
sided affair. On the one hand, it means protection to the 
Government by the citizen. On the other hand, it means pro- 
tection to the citizen by the Government. Whenever the Gov- 


ernment has been assailed American citizenship has always 
been quick to respond to the Nation’s call. The thing that most 
impresses the thoughtful visitor at the Capital of the Nation 
is the evidence on all sides of the devotion of our people to the 


country. Directly across the Potomac, at Arlington, is the silent 
camping ground of 25,000 soldiers who gave their lives for the 
Republic. In another part of the city is the great Pension De- 
partment of the Government, distributing $180,000,000 a year 
in pensions to the seattered remnant of the once Grand Army of 
the Republic. In the public parks everywhere throughout the 
city are monuments erected to American valor. The old Ford 
Theater, enveloped in tragedy, still stands, and across the 
street from it is the low room with its slanting ceiling to which 
tender hands carried Abraham Lincoln and from which he was 
called to his eternal home. There it was that Secretary Stan- 
ton said, as he watched the light die out of the eyes of the 
great Emancipator, Now he belongs to the ages.“ 

“A few days ago I visited the Naval Academy at Annapolis. 
Preserved in cases along the sides of the auditorium and fes- 
tooned beneath glass on the ceiling are 172 trophy flags of the 
United States Navy—priceless symbols of heroic victories on the 
high seas. There was the flag that Capt. Isaac Hull, in com- 
mand of Old Ironsides, tore from the masthead of the British 
frigate Guerriere. There was the only British Royal Standard 
ever captured in the history of the British Empire. There were 
six British flags taken by Perry on Lake Erie. There was the 
faded battle flag of Commodore Perry, upon which were in- 
scribed the immortal words of Capt. Lawrence, ‘Don’t give up 
the ship.’ There were British flags captured by the Hornet, 
the Constitution, and the Wasp. There was the flag of the 
Algerian pirates, captured by Commodore Stephen Decatur in 
Mediterranean waters, whither he had been sent by this young 
Republic to teach the world that this country has millions for 
defense, but not one cent for tribute. 

“And as I saw all these captured flags of other nations I felt 
a new thrill of patriotism when I recalled that in all the battles 
upon the sea in which our country has ever been engaged the 
Stars and Stripes have never been hauled down in defeat. Such 
a record of fidelity in behalf of the Government by the citizen 
should inspire reciprocal fidelity in bebalf of the citizen by the 
Government. 

“Now. gentlemen of the convention, I want to say just one 
thing more before I close. In 1912, for the second time in more 
than half a century, our party was retired from power. It was 
not because the American people preferred Democratic policies 
to Republican policies. It was not because there were more 
Democrats than Republicans in the country. The trouble in 
1912 was that we Republicans tried to elect two Presidents at 
once. While our party was strong, it could hardly be expected 
to successfuliv perform so remarkable a feat as that. By divid- 
ing our forces we let the Democrats in. By uniting our forces 
we will drive them out. This great convention is in itself a 
prophecy that the Republican Party will be speedily returned to 
power. Fifty years of achievement without a parallel in the 
history of mankind is our party’s guaranty for the future. 

“Tn view of all that there is at stake for us and for our chil- 
dren and for all mankind, to be charged with the destinies of 
this mighty Repubtic is a sublime trust. Fully alive to the 
responsibilities which go with the leadership of a great people, 
let us here and now dedicate our party anew to all the high and 
holy purposes symbolized by the flag of the Republic. Our flag 
stands for liberty under the law. It stands for the rights of 
persons and the rights of property. It stands for popular rule, 
and in this it is our destiny to lead the way. It stands for the 
school. It stands for a Christian civilization. It stands for the 
home and all the virtues which thrive and cluster around the 
hearthstone. Standing for all these things, may the God of our 
fathers protect it and defend it, and may it never be hauled 
down in defeat.” 
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The address is as follows: 


ADDRESS OF JOSEPHUS DANIELS, SECRETARY OF THE NAVY, AT THE 
NAVY LEAGUE BANQUET, WALDORF-ASTORIA HOTEL, NEW YORK 
CITY, THURSDAY, APRIL 16, 1914. 


It is a hard matter for a Secretary of the Navy to determine 
upon what subject he will speak in addressing the members of 
the Navy League. It is obviously useless to dilate on the 
necessity of bringing up our naval force to a standard which 
will insure peace by the very assurance of our strength. Carry- 
ing coals to Newcastle would be a profitable and economical 
proposition compared with any attempt on my part to instruct 
you as to the needs or the character of our Navy. 

There is, however, one thing that I would like to talk over 
with you fully and frankly to-night. You gentlemen are formed 
together in an organization for the purpose of increasing anid 
maintaining our Navy. You have called upon the Secretary of 
the Navy, both as individuals and as a body, to support you in 
obtaining a really adequate navy for our country. This sup- 
port, gentlemen, has been given, because I believe, as you be- 
lieve, that an adequate navy is an absolute necessity to our 
country. 

Now I, as Secretary of the Navy, both as an individual and as 
head of the Navy Department, call upon you to support me in 
the carrying out of some of the practical details of the work 
that lies before us. We work for a common end, and there 
should be a sympathetic understanding of each other's purposes. 
It is my firm belief that no definite program of naval construc- 
tion—by that I mean a program that will not be in jeopardy 
every time Congress assembles—can be laid down until an over- 
whelming majority of our people become friends of the Navy, 
as you are friends of the Navy, and give somewhat more than 
passive support to the Navy's proper development. It is upon 
my shoulders and your shoulders that the burden fails of win- 
ning this public support. 

I said at the beginning of my speech that when you gentle- 
men asked for my support I had-given it. Let me remind you 
that this support was not perfunctory. You must remember 
that the Navy League was under fire during the recent hearings 
before Congress, and I will be glad to read you a few of my 
questions and answers on that occasion. I quote from page 617, 
hearings of the Secretary of the Navy before the House Naval 
Committee this year. I had mentioned meeting Gen. Porter at 
the Navy League meeting last spring. This prompted the fol- 
lowing question from Congressman HENSLEY: 


You do not realize the fact that that institution is organized for the 
very agro of disseminating the sentiment in the country for bringing 
about a larger Navy? : 


To which I answered, “Undoubtedly.” 


Mr. HENSLEY. They insist all the time that they are actuated wholly 
and solely from patriotic and noble purposes as against fellows like 
Judge Wirnersroox and myself and others who have not the good of 
our country at heart. 

Secretary DANIELS, I think the bulk of them are patriotic men who 
advocate a large Navy, because ther think that it is a safeguard to the 
Nation, and that we should have it. I do not think that they doubt 


the patriotism of anybody else. 

Me Hensuey, These men are charging $2 and sending out printed 
petitions into my district to the men in the mines, the machine shops 
and along the railroads asking them to sign these blank petitions and 
then fire them back to me. 

Secretary DaxtEUs. Do you not know that that Is true of all sorts of 
legisiation—the Red Cross, the good roads, and everything? ee 
thing that comes before Congress, every policy that is proposed, has { 
advocates, and they send out these print petitions all about the 
country to the men m the mines and in the shops, and many thousands 
of them, if they never heard of this petition, believe in an adequate 
Navy. 

I will not read the whole dialogue, but I want to call your 
attention to the remark later on by Congressman HENSLEY: 


Mr. Henxstey. These people who are making that character of cam- 
paign are the ones who are being materially benefited—the fellows who 
expect to get someniiog direct out of it. hat is what I complain of. 

retary DANIELS. If they do, I complain of it as much as you do. 
I think that if they expect to get much out of it with the competitive 
bidding we have and the securing of lower prices and the fight eine 
monogo, which the Navy Department is carrying on, they will be 
mistaken. 


These extracts from the hearing before Congress should be 
proof to you of my support publicly given ata time when words 
are carefully weighed by Secretaries of the Navy, and ‘this is 
one of the reasons I feel at liberty to ask your support rather 
than criticism if you can justly give it. Do not think I am 
objecting to criticism founded upon clear knowledge of condi- 
tions, nor for that mattcr do I believe in suppressing criticism 


anywhere. I am not speaking of criticism in the press and 


everywhere else of public action. This is necessary and salu- 
tary. Every public action comes into the calcium light. I 


welcome it. I want it, and I have profited by it and so must 


you. Decent respect to the opinions of all mankind calls upon 


us to give reasons for our actions. And ‘your league must make 


answer to critics by devotion to your ideals untouched by a 


semblance of selfishness and far removed from a -suspicion of 
interest in the manufacture and sale of munitions of war. 
“ Pitiless publicity ” must be encountered by your league and by 
the Secretary, and those who preach to others the necessity 
of contributing in the shape of taxes out of their own pockets to 
the support of an adequate Navy on the part of their citizens 
must be singularly free from any suspicion that in the preach- 
ing of monetary sacrifice on the ground of patriotism they are 
not advocating monetary advantage to themselves. 

I believe in your league, I believe in its purposes, I believe 
that leagues of this kind can do a tremendous amount of good 
in educating the country to the necessity of an adequate Navy, 
and it is because I believe in your work, because I want to see 
not 7,000 but 7,000,000 members enrolled that I speak thus 
frankly, and warn you, as you have rightly warned me at times, 
of pitfalls that lie in your way. Some of you have criticized me 
frankly, and I am this night recognizing that right to criticism, 
and, instead of endeavoring to stifle that criticism, I am seeking 
to change it into approval by a frank explanation of the motives 
which underlie my public acts. This is what we must do when 
we are criticized. Search first our own hearts to see if the 
criticism be just, and if we believe that our actions are founded 
on sound principles make public replies to thuse who complain, 
leaving it to the people to decide who is in the wrong. 

I have during the year of my occupancy of the office of the 
Secretary of the Navy made certain changes in policy, changes 
which, in my judgment, would help to bring about a better feel- 
ing in the country at large toward the service. There has been 
in some quarters serious misunderstanding, both as ‘to what 
these changes in policy were and of the motives underlying 
them, and I am afraid that some of the critics have been mem- 
bers of this league. X can not believe that the league would 
seek to destroy with one hand that which they seek to build 
up with the other, and I am convinced that if they could but get 
a clear view of what the Secretary of the Navy is trying to 
do critics would help instead of hinder the work in hand. 

Before taking up some of these matters in detail, let me first 
make two things clear to you gentlemen. Let me more than 
make them clear. Vet me forever set at rest any possible mis- 
understanding as to my beliefs and attitude on these questions. 

First, as to discipline in the Navy, I have been somewhat 


astounded to see repeated statements that the Secretary of the 


Nayy did not believe in discipline; that he did not approve of 


the regulations requiring instant and respectful obedience on 


the part of the men of lower rank to the man above him. It 
has been claimed that my policy of educating the senman is an 
entering wedge to the -breaking down of his respect for his 
superior. The most absurd rumors have been circulated as to 
what I intended to do to destroy discipline in the Navy. Doubt- 
less some of the gentlemen sitting here have had it whispered 
to you as an actual fact that the Secretary of the Navy had de- 
termined to abolish the salute as tending to degrade the sen man 
and make an artiflelal class distinction. I want to declare now, 
once and for all, that no man believes more in discipline than I 
do; that no man is more fully convinced of the absolute necessity 
in all military service of instant and implicit obedience to a 
superior; that no Secretary of the Navy will deal with a firmer 
hand in the cases of {1 solence or insubordination on the part of 
any man in the Navy, be it from the seaman to his petty officer 
or the junior lieutenant to his captain, than will this Secretary 
deal. I also hold that a man whose intellect has been broad- 
ened by education so that he understands why he must obe 
makes a better sailor, a better officer, and a more willing and 
obedient member of the service than the ignorsnt man who 
obeys blindly from fear of punishment. To claim that making 
our sailors better educated will result in their being insubordi- 
nate is an insult to the intelligence of our people, which I re- 
sent. If this were true, it must follow that the better educated 
a man is the less amenable to discipline and regulations „III 


ihe be. 


Now, there are few men in our country better educated than 
the officers of the United States Navy. Therefore, if this were 
true, we should see amongst our officers an almost total dis- 
regard for discipline. We should find the junior officers con- 
temptuously ignoring the orders of their seniors, and in general 
a total breakdown of the rules and regulations. How far this 
is from the truth you gentlemen know as well as I. 

There is no finer body of men in the world than our naval 
officers. There are no men more willing to sacrifice more than 
their beliefs—more than their comfort—to sacrifice their very 
lives at any time on but an order from their superior officers 
without question and without a thought of protest. I chal- 
lenge the world to show more perfect discipline than that 
shown by the officers of the United States Navy. Such being 
the facts, how absurd, ‘how puerile,.is any argument that eduea- 
tion ‘undermines discipline. 
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As I have come into close and closer contact with the officers 
and men in the Navy, I have come more and more to be proud 
of the privilege and honor of the association, which gives my 
office its best asset. It is a service that illustrates the highest 
virtues and graces of American manhood. The officers- have 
been blessed with the best training, and do honor to the institu- 
tion of which they are the best product. It has been my good 
fortune to be thrown into intimate toueh with elect people of 
other professions, but I must declare here that, taken as a 
whole, I have known no like body of men who were their eqials 
in sincerity, frankness, loyalty, and love of truth and its in- 
carnation in their lives. They are not better than other men, 
they have the faults that inhere in our common humanity, but 
they rise above the rest of us in frank truthfulness, fidelity to 
dnty, and in an idealized love of the flag that makes them 
worthy exemplars to those of us of other callings. My own 
pride and admiration, which has grown day by day since called 
to the high office in which I am trying to measure up to the high 
standard set by the men who man our ships, was stirred and 
strengthened a few days ago by hearing what John Lind said 
upon his return to the United States. For weary months this 
grim and patriotic Norse philosopher has lived in Mexico, most 
of the time being in close touch with Admiral Fletcher and the 
splendid men with him. Upon the day of his return he called 
at the Navy Department to express his pleasure of being wel 
cared for on his trip up on the Mayflower. “I have never 
before,” he said to me, “had the opportunity of seeing much of 
the Navy. In my Minnesota home your ships and sailors do not 
come, but during my stay in Mexico it was my happiness 
to see much of Admiral Fletcher, the officers, and the sailors, 
and I want to tell you, Mr. Secretary, that they are the 
finest body of men I have known.” He grew more enthusi- 
astic in his praise, and I remarked that America had few 
men as wise as Admiral Fletcher. “Yes; he is a wise 
man of sound judgment, and, better than that, he is a patriot, 
loyal to the core to his country.” Now, John Lind is the sort 
of American who pays no compliments. He would not privately 
give this warm praise if he had not taken the quality of our 
sailors and found them sturdy and sound. í 

The whole history of our Navy is back of Mr. Lind's estimate 
and tribute. There is nothing finer in the naval annals of the 
world than Paul Jones’s defiant cry to the commander of the 
Serapis, before he had snatched victory from defeat, as he 
shouted, “ Surrender! I have just begun to fight.” Capt. Law- 
rence, in the hour of defeat and death, cried, “ Don't give up the 
. Ship.” But though his ship was given up, his last words were 
the inspiration of Perry and his men at Lake Erie when he de- 
feated Nelson’s veteran sailors, and was able to write his Gov- 
ernment, “ We have met the enemy and they are ours.” “Damn 
the torpedoes; go ahead!” shouted Farragut as he entered the 
mine-endangered mouth of the Mississippi. There was a volume 
of meaning in the quiet command of Commodore Dewey at 
Manila, “ You may fire when you are ready, Gridley,” and I 
have the honor of first making public a new epigram to add to 
the splendid words which have been spoken by American nayal 
heroes: “ We do not know what we will be called upon to do, 
but we are ready,” was the brief and only statement made by 
Commander in Chief Badger, in command of the ships ordered 
to Mexico, as his magnificent fleet steamed out of Hampton 
Roads. The brevity and comprehensiveness of that statement 
deserves to rank with Dewey's at Manila, and John Paul Jones's 
in the battle of the Bon Homme Richard and the Serapis. 

There is nothing the matter with our Navy; there is nothing 
the matter with our discipline; there is nothing the matter with 
our splendid personnel; there is a great deal the matter with the 
public viewpoint; there is a great deal the matter with the lack 
of information on the part of a great portion of our citizens as 
to the Navy. When a Senator stands before his colleagues in a 
public session of our supreme lawmaking body and declares his 
belief that the Navy is a gentlemen’s club for highly paid officers 
to loaf in, something is wrong. What is wrong is not with the 
Navy, but with the erroneous ideas of the Navy which get into 
some people’s heads. I am sure even those who think that 
education will interfere with discipline will agree with me that, 
in this case at least, keeping the public in ignorance of the real 
Navy will not result in their blindly following the orders of the 
Navy League to demand more warships. To educate the people 
is my task and your task, and we must work together. So 
much for discipline and personnel. 


Now, let me take you into my confidence a moment in regard 
to two matters about which I referred some moments ago. 

First. Why have I said so much about the education of the 
enlisted men? The answer is very simple. There are many 
people to-day who remember the glorious traditions of our 
Navy in the past; who know all about John Paul Jones and 
how he humbled the pride of the strongest nayy in the world; 
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who honestly believe that all our Nuvy needs is a few more 
John Paul Joneses to-day to be able to sweep the seas at a 
moment’s notice, ships or no ships, and who therefore hold 
that money spent on the Navy is wasted money, because it is 
merely a matter of men. You can not reach these people with 
figures, arguments, and data. It is a belief, an unreasoning 


‘belief, which will not bother to examine the evidence on either 


side. It will do no good to point out to them that John Paul 
Jones could take a rotten-planked East Indian and by the force 
of his personality sweep the decks of a man-of-war and leave his 
sinking hulk to continue a glorious career on his newly cap- 
tured prize, but that the modern officer must take what ships 
there are at the beginning of a war or wait two years before a 
vessel can be prepared for him. It is impossible to tell this 
class of people I have in mind any of the 101 arguments 
which prove irresistibly the need of an adequate navy, even 
though it never fires a gun. 

It is possible, however, to win théir consent to a proper estab- 
lishment if we can show them that the Navy can be made an 
asset in times of peace; if we can proye that there is a great 
work for the Navy besides the duties of a police force or a 
guardian of our shores, and, gentlemen, it is my firm conviction 
that there is this opportunity and that this can be shown to 
these people. 

The Navy is a collection of 60,000 young men. It has under 
its almost paternal control many times 60,000 young men whén 
we consider the number growing out of and entering the service 
every year. There comes to the Navy this crowd of young men, 
many of whom have been obliged to curtail their education 
from the necessity of earning their daily bread, and many 
others who seek to enter the service from a natural disinclina- 
tion to suffer the restraint of home or factory discipline anden 
desire to see the world. As any student of economics can tell 
you, both the two last-named classes of young men are, if not 
an absolute detriment, at least of little economic yalue to the 
country. 

In a sense we are engaged in war. Every nation is at war, 
a fierce, silent, merciless struggle for industrial supremacy. 
That nation will win whose young men are best educated not 
only to use their brains but to use their hands skillfully in the 
mechanical arts. I propose to make our Navy more than ga 
great school, to make it a great technical college where literally 
hundreds of thousancs of young men will be trained in habits 
of discipline, will be taught the necessity of obedience if they 
would afterwards themselves rule, will be brought to the high- 
est state of physical condition and fitness, and who in addition 
will be given training in almost all the trades there are, which 
they could not receive anywhere else except through a long 
and expensive college course. Disregarding entirely the mili- 
tary need of our Navy, considered from this one standpoint 
alone, I hope to prove that the country would suffer a loss 
which all the money spent upon the Navy could not begin to 
recompense should it be allowed to decay. The Navy now has 
its full quota. For the first time it has a waiting list. The 
Navy does not desire recruits who lack ambition. This Con- 
gress will authorize the appointment of 25 enlisted men every 
year to the Naval Academy. Other avenues c? promotion are 
opening. In Napoleon’s day it was said in France, Every 
soldier carries a marshal’s baton in his knapsack.” It must be 
truly said in the Navy,. Every enlisted man carries the mak- 
ing of an admiral’s flag in his ditty box.” I ask your support, 
gentlemen, now that I have told you the why of these policies. 
As to its effect upon discipline, no one will ever convince me 
that the education of the men or opening doors of promotion 
will result in a laxness in discipline. 

I have recently issued an order abolishiug the wine mess. 
With singular lack of logic critics who see fit to represent me 
as a foe to discipline on the one hand twist this into a case 
of discipline run mad on the other. Far greater questions than 
that of discipline lie back of this. There is no body of more 
temperate, clear-headed men in the world than our officers, but 
let me for a moment put the shoe on the oiher foot and bring 
the question home in another form to you gentlemen to-night. 
Of all trades there is probably no finer or more sober or more 
intelligent, more self-controlled men than our railroad engineers. 
Upon their sobriety, upon their clearheadedn: 3, upon their 
capacity to govern themselves, depend daily the lives of mil- 
lions of our citizens. Your life to-day, to-morrow, whenever 
you leave this city, will for a greater or less time lie in the 
hollow of the engineer’s hand. Many of th. railroads have 
established clubhouses for these engineers, where they may 
read, meet, and pass away time between their runs, What say 
you, gentlemen, you with your railroad tickets in your pockets, 
to a proposition that the railroads should issue an order that 
the engineers off duty at these clubhouses should be allowed to 
establish a wine mess of their own. Would the fact that 99 
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vantage of such an order and would go to their work the next 
morning with eyes just as clear and hands just as steady. as 
they were the night before; would that fact do away with the 
possibility of the one hundredth man or the one thousandth 
man moving the wrong lever at a critical moment or sleepily 
overlooking the danger signal? Would you not demand an order 
abolishing such an arrangement? Yet this is precisely a fair 
comparison, The wreck of a great battleship, the loss of a 
critical battle, and the honc: of our country may easily hinge 
upon one of many men in the varied and complex duties which 
these great masses of intricate machinery called battleships 
have created. Would you take any chances with the engineer 
of your train? Why, then, should you seriously ask me to take 
chances with those who direct the movements of our ships? 
The order issued was based upon the recommendation of the 
Surgeon General of the United States Navy, Dr. W. C. Braisted, 
who came to his present office fresh from the position of fleet 
surgeon of the Atlantic Fleet. His report is as follows: 


In accordance with your uest, 2 . 8. SP ast upon a perusal of 
the inclosed copy of an article by Col. Maus, Medical Corps, 
United States Army, on “Alcohol and racial degeneracy,” I present 
herewith certain information relative to the alcohol problem—for it 
is still a problem—tin the Nan: 

The use of alcoholic stimulants in our service was inherited, with 
many rae ghee! custems, at the very birth of the American Navy, and 
was, until comparatively recent years, recognized officially, to the ex- 
tent of issuing a daily allowance of spirits on shi An appre- 
elation of the evils, directly and indirectly attendant upon the use of 
intoxicants, even in moderate degree, has, however, grown steadily in 
strength within the service itself, fostered, no doubt, by an awakening 
of public sentiment distinctly unfavorable to intemperance. This is 
shown by a progressive diminution in the number of admissions to the 
sick list for alcoholism and by the enactment of legislation tending to 
restrict the use of intoxicat ng ea 97 17 by all persons in the naval 
and military services of the United States. 

The Articles for the Government of the Nayy, which are based on 
law, state (art. 13) that “distilled spirits shall be admitted on board 
vessels of war only upon the order and under the control of the medical 
officers of such vessels, and to be used only for medicinal purposes.” 
As further showing the trend of legislation, the following extract is 
quoted from section 38 of the act to increase the efficiency of the per- 
manent ening establishment, approved February 2, 1901: “ The sale 
of, or dealing in, beer, wine, or any intoxicating liquors by any per- 
son In any post exchange or canteen or 2 transport or upon any 
prenia K ep for military purposes by the United States is hereby 

rohibited,” 
1 From the above it must be clear that Con has plainly set the 
stamp of disapproval upon the use of * piad by persons in the 

- naval and military services. It is therefore of interest inquire how 
far the Nary Department, through official orders and regulations, has 
participated in this movement in the way of reform. Reference to 
article 827; Naval Instructions, 1913, seems particularly informing, 
and attention is invited to paragraph 1, which reads as follows: 

“ Wardroom officers may form a wine mess, of which all commis- 
sioned and warrant officers attached to the ship may become members 

upon the payment of mess entrance fee, but no officer shall be required 
to become a member thereof. Suitable locker room for wine-mess 
stores shall be provided when fitting a 5 for sea.“ 

No doubt this paragraph conforms to the letter of the laws, but it 
may be an open question as to how far it fulfills these laws in spirit. 
As matters stand to-day, an enlisted man is, very properly, subjected 
to severe disciplinary measures if wine or beer be found in his posses- 
sion on shipboard, yet the same man is constantly aware of the free use 
of alcoholic liquors on board ship, which is officially permitted to 
officers, and of the too frequent derelictions which occur among them 
in consequence. The prohibition of alcohol to the men has rendered 
alcoholism among them almost a negligible quantity. Surely, the officers 
should be in all e . models for the enlisted men in duty, habits, 
and bei ghar a the exaniple of officers drinking aboard ship, as 
fostered by the wine mess, and the numerous courts-martial of officers 
for drunkenness and the effects of alcohol, are destructive of discipline 
and morale, bad for the enlisted men, and detrimental to the reputation 
and good name of the service. The Navy is comparable in many re- 
et to a great business organization, but no efficient corporation in 
civil life would tolerate such a condition of affairs. 

The restrictive measures which are now enforced, so far as they go, 
accord with legislative action, are supported by public opinion and a 
steadily increasing service sentiment, and are based on sound moral 
and physiological principles. Why, then, are they effective for a part 
oft the personnel only, instead of applying with equal force to the 
whole? It is difficult to find a satisfactory answer, especially in view 
of the youth of some of our officers, who may now be commissioned at 
22 years of age, and the proposed reduction of the minimum to 20. To 
assume that even the moderate use of alcohol will better equip them 
physically for 40. years of active service, or mentally to meet responsibill- 
ties of the gravest import, or intellectually to solve problems which ma 
involve our national existence, or morally to represent this country a 
home or abroad. is against all reason. It may be stated as a fact tha 
except as a Seed tl expedient in certain cases of illness, the use o 
alcohol is harmful and its abuse disastrous alike to the individual and 
to the human race. Its use in the service is based only upon outworn 
customs, and there is no authority, by law or otherwise, for its con- 
tinuance, except as contained in the naval instructions. 

You bave asked my opinion on this matter and I have expressed it 
frankly, uninfiuenced by prejudice or traditions of the past. In view 
of the foregoing I find it my plain duty to make the following recom- 
mendations : 

1. That a general order be issued, in substance as follows: 

“On and after qay 1, 1914, thè use or introduction, for drinking 
purposes, of alcoholic liquors on board any naval vessel, or within any 
navy yard or station, is strictly prohibited, and commanding officers 
will be held directly ne for the enforcement of this order.” 

2. That article 827, Naval Instructions, 1913, be revoked or modified 
in accordance with the general order specified above. : 

It is probable that upon certain special occasions international 
courtesy might render it advisable to temporarily modify such a-regu- 
lation; this could readily be done by departmental order. At the same 


per cent or 999 out of 1,000 of these men would take no ad-, 
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time efforts might be made to obtain an appropriation for the enter- 
tainment of our foreign guests in a manner which would avoid the pos- 
sible appearance of criticizing their own customs and regulations. 


In announcing the new order to the press I made this state- 
ment: 


I have issued an order abolishing the wine mess on board all ships 
and stations in the United States Navy. The order ts into effect 
the same rule with reference to intoxicants in the Navy which the 
laws of Congress have imposed on the Army. ‘The Secretary issues 
this order upon the recommendation of the Su m General of the 
3 The order, which goes into effect on the ist of July, is in these 

ords : 

“The use or introduction for drinking purposes of alcoholic liquors 
on board por naval vessel, or within any navy yard or Matte is 
ee prohibited, and commanding officers will be held directly re- 
sponsible for the enforcement of this order.” ' 

I am in hearty agreement with the views expressed by the Surgeon 
General in his paper accompanying the recommendation. There should 
not be on shipboard, with reference to intoxicants, one rule for officers 
and another and a different rule for the enlisted personnel. The sad- 
dest hour in my official life is when an officer or enlisted man must be 
— for intoxication. During the pant week it has been my pain- 

1 duty to approve a court-martial for dismissal from the service of an 
officer for intoxication. He told me that he had never tasted in- 
toxicating drink until he did so in the wine mess on his cruises. 
Others’ who have been disciplined for drinking to excess have made 
similar statements to me, Officers are now commissioned at the early 
age of 22 eae Has the Government a right to permit this tempta- 
tion, which too often destroys the highest usefulness of young offi- 
cers? I think not. If there is one 8 more than any other that 
calls for a clear head and a steady hand it is the naval profession. 
Experience has shown the wisdom of having no intoxicants on our 
ships for the young men who enlist. I believe experience has demon- 
strated that a uniform rule should prevail in the Navy for all who en- 
list in the service, from the highest rank to the youngest enlisted 
man or officer who comes into the service, and that the abolition of 
the wine mess will be justified. 


It seems impossible that those who criticize this order are 
aware of what is going on in the other navies of the world. 
Surely the action of the German Navy is not to be disre- 
garded nor the views of Germany’s great war lord. - For the 
education of such critics as speak from ignorance I can not 
refrain from reading to you a few extracts from Emperor Wil- 
liam’s speech to the naval cadets at Murwick. There the Ger- 
man Emperor said: 


I know very well that the er of drinking is an old heritage of 
the Germans. We must henceforth, however, through self-discipline, free 
ourselves from this evil in every connection. 

In earlier times it passed for extraordinary cleverness in the youth 
for him to imbibe a large quantity of alcohol and bear it. I as a youn 
officer had occasion to see such examples, but never se See to partici- 
pate. These are views that suited the 30-year war; but now, no more, 

Entirely apart from the consequences which I need not further por- 
tray, I desire to apprise you on one point for your future career in the 
first line. As you yourselves will observe during the course of your 
term of service on rd, the service in my navy has reached such a 
height of strenuousness as you can hardly surpass. 

o endure these enormous peace exertions without exhaustion and to 
be fresh in the event of real seriousness depends upon you. The next 
war and the next sea battle demand sound nerves of you. Nerves will 
decide. These become undermined through alcohol, and from youth up 
by the use of alcohol endangered. 

You will later have opportunity to see the target ships and the action 
of the modern projectiles upon the ships, and therefrom you can pie- 
ture the conditions during battle. You will see horrible destruction 
when you are upon these. 

Here it calls: “Steady nerves and a cool head!“ 

That nation which consumes the least quantity of alcohol wins; and 
that you should be, my gentlemen. And through you an example should 
be given the crews 

And in consequence of this I expect of you that even now at the 
naval academy and on board ship in all comradeship and friendliness in 
no way disturbed among yourselves you take heed thereto and provide 
Leni is e indulgence in alcohol be not counted as belonging to your 
p eges. ; 


Nor do we have to look to Germany alone for support of this 
new policy. Surely no man will criticize Admiral Lord Charles 
Beresford, C. B., as being a man without knowledge or respect 
of navy customs and traditions nor as one who has not had 
opportunity to study carefully this question as he has seen it 
presented in the greatest navy in the world. Yet here is what 
Sir Charles Beresford said in his speech at Gibraltar in 1904: 


“When I was a young man I was an athlete. I used to box a great 
deal, ride steeplechases and races, play football, and go through a num- 
ber of competitive sports and pastimes. When I put myself into train- 
ing, which was a continual occurrence, I never drank any wine, spirits, 
or r at all, for the simple reason that I felt I could get fit quicker 
without taking any stimulants.. Now, I am an older man and have a 
position of great responsibility, often entailing quick thought and deter- 
mination and instant decision; I drink no wine, spirits, and beer, not 
because they do me harm, not because F think it wrong to drink, but 
simply because I am more ready for any work imposed upon me, day or 
night; always fresh, cheery, and in good temper.” 


Surely, with this evidence of the attitude of the German 
Emperor and the German Navy and the great English admiral 
and the 20,000 or more officers and men of the English Navy, 
it.can not be said that my order is either revolutionary or out 
of line with the spirit.of.the greatest navies of the world. 

This order has been widely commended. Hon. John D. Long, 
Secretary of the Navy under McKinley, in a recent statement 
said: 

Secretary Daniels's order is the natural sequence of my own prohibit- 
ing liquors for enlisted men in the Navy. (General Order No. 508, 
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issued Feb. 3, 1899.) That was as far as we 
‘but in due season it became apparent that enlisted men could not be 
prohibited from the use of „ and at the same time 
the officers, associated with them and command of them, ed 
their use. While some officers may demur at this new order, I suspect 
that very many will really be glad of it, as was the case with my previ- 
ous 7 10 anes E of our aara. ee it Ot high: borne in 
mind t they are for most part perate men o character, 
and, while some of them may use liquors moderately, most of them are 
entirely exemplary in conduct and life. 
Then, too, it can not be denied that this action of the Secretary 
is making for the cause of temperance at large, especially in Government 
heres, With such a serious evil as intemperance, the Government 
id lead in its suppression. If any com tion with foreign offi- 
cials is involved, the Navy Department will undoubtedly make provi- 
sion for it. But it is more than likely that foreign vessels will be led 
by this example to consider and imitate it, so t ‘the drink evil in 
foreign navies may be put in process of elimination as well as in our 
own. 


The following is a copy of the order to which Secretary 
Long referred: 


could go at that time, 


GENERAL ORDER NO, 808. 


Navy DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, February 8, 1899. 

After mature deliberation the department has decided that it is for 
the best interest of the service that the sale or issue to enlisted men 
of malt or other alcoholic liquors on bonrd ships of the Navy, or within 
the limits of naval stations, be prohibited. 

‘Therefore, after the receipt of this order, commanding officers and 
commandants are forbidden to allow any malt or other alcoholic liquor, 
to be sold to, or issued to, enlisted men, either on board ship or wi 
the limits of navy yards, naval stations, or marine except in 
‘the medical department, F 

Jonx D. Loxo, Secretary. 


From medical sources the commendation has been most grati- 
fying. The Journal of the American Medical Association of 
April 11, 1914, says: 


ALCOHOL BARRED FROM THE NAVY. 


Alcohol as a beverage has been barred out of the United States Navy. 

Following the recommendation of Surg. Gen, Braisted, Secretary of the 
‘Navy Josephus Daniels has issued an executive order abolishing all 
pase olic liquors from every ship and station of the Navy. The order 
reads: 
“The use or introduction, for drinking purposes, of alcoholic liquors 
on board any naval vessel, or within any — yard or station, is 
2 p ited, and commanding -officers be held directly re- 
sponsible for the enforcement. of this. order.” 

The significance and extent of the change which has taken place in 
popular views regarding alcohol, as indicated by this sweeping order of 
the Secretary, can be appreciated only when one recalls the stories of 
naval experiences of pas gaens, when rum, brandy, and whis 
formed a part of the official regular rations; when Hquor of some kin 
was served, as a routine procedure, to officers and men before going into 
action; and when one of the chief characteristics of sailors, whether 
officers or seamen, was their ability to dispose of an amazing quantity 
of intoxicants. The development of scientific methods and the use of 
instruments of precision in warfare have made alcohol absolutely detri- 
mental to the modern navy man. Sea fights in the past were won by 
brute hardibood and physical endurance, which could perhaps be stimu- 
lated, temporarily at least, by large doses of alcohol. he modern 
warship is a floating laboratory of delicate and accurate machines. 
The gun pointer who directs a 14-inch rifle on the modern man-of-war 
needs not only personal courage, but also absolute steadiness of nerve, 
clearness of vision, and fine muscular coordination. All these things 
modern physiology has shown to be impaired by even small amounts of 
alcohol. ‘lhe engineer who superintends the machinery at the heart 
of the modern battleship, the man at the wheel, who directs its course, 
and the captain or executive officer on the bridge, as well as the most 
humble member of the crew, need at all times to be in a condition of 
maximum physical and mental efficiency. Intoxication in the naval 
officer to-day might easily be as disastrous as cowardice and treason, 
Surg. Gen. Braisted's recommendations and Secretary Daniels's order 
are simply in line with our growing knowledge. The Nation needs on its 
‘battleships to-day the most capable, clear-headed, cool-brained, and 
steady-handed men, and these men are not found among the habitual or 
occasional users of alcoho! in any form. Entirely aside from the moral 
or sentimental reasons, and considered simply as a scientific: regulation 
in the interest of efficiency, this order will recommend itself to the vast 
majority of the American people. ; 


Although it is my intention to speak ‘to-night ‘principally of 
those acts which have been criticized in some quarters, I can 
not refrain, incidentally, from calling your attention to other 
matters which seem to have met with popular approval. I am 
‘referring now to the very substantial and practical economies 
that have been brought about in the expenditures for the Navy. 
The appropriation bill now before Congress is less than that of 
last year, yet last year's appropriation included only one battle- 
ship. This year, with less money, we propose to build two. I 
would like to go into detail as to how this economy ‘has been 
effected, but time will not permit. It has been done by saving 
at the spigot as well as at the bunghole, by the cutting off of 
countless little unnecessary expenses, as well as by the ‘saving 
of practically a million dollars in the purchase of material for 
battleship No. 39. None of these economies, so my chiefs of 
bureaus tell me, has resulted in detriment to the service in any 
way. True, in certain interested quarters, where competition 
has resulted in a cutting off of profits, attempts have been made 
to convince the public that the Navy has suffered or would suffer 
in the future from these more businesslike methods of spending 
the people’s money. The source of these criticisms has gener- 
ally been anonymous, and I trust no member of this league has 
taken this attitude. There is no better way for the league to 


gain the general public support needed than to spread the knowl- 
edge of these economies broadcast, for amongst the people at, 
large there is no idea more permanently fixed ‘than that the 
Navy has spent its money recklessly in unbusinesslike ways and 
without a proper regard for the economies which would be prac- ` 
ticed by any successful manufacturing concern. 

I have exceeded the proper time for an after-dinner speech. 
There will come up, doubtless, other matters, and there will be 
‘future chances for misunderstandings, so I ask you, gentlemen | 
of the Navy League, as you have asked me for my support, that 
you credit your Secretary of the Navy with the desire to bring 
our Navy to the highest possible state of efficiency, both as to 
ships and men, and that you carefully find out the underlying 
ae. of such steps as may be taken before you sit in judg- 
m 


Pensions. 


SPEECH 
HON. MARTIN DIES, 


OF TEXAS, 


In tHe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Saturday, May 9, 1914. 

The House in Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union 
ma 1885 consideration the bill H. R. 15280, the pension appropria- 

Mr. DIES. ‘Mr. Chairman, before I begin my remarks T want 
to drop one or two observations by way of preface. I want to 
say that if I believed I could expedite the adjournment of this 
Congress by holding my peace I would remain as dumb as an 
oyster [applause], because if there is anything in the whole 
realm of political economy which I think the people of these 
United States want and ought to have now it is a period of legis- 
lative rest. [Applause.] For one I am for passing the appro- 
priation bills and adjourning the Congress. I believe in surgery. 
I. know there are eminent surgeons in the land, but I do not care 
how badly a patient needs to be operated upon, or how skillful 
the surgeon is who is doing the job. there ought to be some little 
rest between the operations. [Applause and laughter.] I be- 
lieve the patient American people are entitled—if not now. at 
least at a very early date—to have the legislative mill cease 
grinding, in order that they may go about their daily affairs 
with a knowledge that the laws will remain at least as they are 
until they can pitch another crop or gather the one that they 
already have in process of cultivation. That is one of the re- 
marks I want to drop by way of introduction. i 

Another is this: No living man appreciates or would appre- 
ciate the good will and good opinion of his colleagues more than 
I. I want to offer you all an apology. I probably owe it to 
you to have whipped my temarks into better order, to at least 
have prepared subheads for them, and to have given you a suc- 
cinct and concentrated discussion of the questions about which 
I am going to talk; but I have observed that you will not listen 
to these written essays. I find myself prone to drift into the 
cloakroom when gentlemen begin to read these essays on gov- 
ernmental questions, because in the cold, dull, calculating seciu- 
sion of a Congressman's room, writing in the constant fear of 
his constituents and in the constant dread of his critics, his 
remarks ofttimes become as stale, flat, and unprofitable as con- 
densed skimmed milk. [Laughter and.applause.] And so, while 
I can not promise you rounded sentences, glistening with beau- 
tiful rhetoric, I am going to try to give you some few crumbs of 
pure Democracy, hot and fresh right off the griddle. [Ap- 
plause. ] 

I have heard socialistic speeches here, and I have heard 
treasonable and seditious speeches, almost. I hear a Bull Moose 
effusion almost every day, but it has been a long time since I 
heard anyone preach old-fashioned Republicanism, id still a 
longer time since I have heard a voice raised in this assembly 
prociaiming the Democracy that we were brought up to believe 
in. Scarcely a day goes by that some gentleman does not take 
a fling at this great Republic in which we live; but before I get 


to that I want to say that I am not going to make a long speech 


about anything, but am going to make a short speech about a 


‘great many things. During the course of my remarks I want 


to take up the war in Mexico. I want to also touch on the war 
in Colorado. If I have time, I am going to touch first on the 


war that is being waged against the best and freest Government 
that ever did exist or ever will exist on this earth, the Govern- 
ment founded by our fathers in this free Republic; and after 
I:get through with that, if I have any time left, I may discuss 
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woman suffrage or infant suffrage or national or international 
prohibition. [Applause and laughter.] 

Mr. MURDOCK. Why leave that to the last? 

Mr. DIES. But I want ue say to you that becarse I am ¡oing 
to depart from the usual routine congressional spr l. which 
is always or generally bombproof, or intended so to be, I am 
not altogether without misgivings as to personal safety in mak- 
ing this Democratic speech myself. [Applause and laughter.] 
I have got to whistle a whole lot to keep my courage up, because 
there are very few friends of representative Democracy and 
the old-fashioned Democracy that our fathers left in this Con- 
gress, and this is the best barometer of public opinion that I 
know anything about. 

Just yesterday evening we were treated to a very learned 
discussion by the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. HINEBAUGH]}. 
I have great 1..pect for his patriotism. I have great respect 
for his intelligence, and the most unspeakable disgust for his 
political economy. Among other things he talked about was 
the recall of judicial decisions. That would not only drive a 
Republican or a Democrat to vomit, but it is more idiotic, and 
I say it without disrespect, than any of the fulminations of 
Santa Anna during the darkest days of Mexican revolution and 
anarchy. [Applause.] He used this language: 

It is common knowledge that the ple have nothing to do with the 
appointment of a Federal judge or his retention in office, and it is just 
as generally understood that most Federal judges are nominated and 
appointed through the influence of special interests. 

If Congressmen speak thus in the temple of our liberties, what 
must we expect the people to believe who are not in the position 
to understand the truth as we are? I thank Almignty God, Mr. 
Chairman, that I have an unshakable faith in the judiciary of 
this country. [Applause.] The present Executive of the Nation 
has had but slight occasion to use the appointive power in 
filling vacancies on the bench, but I want to say that his prede- 
cessor rendered this country as high a service as any patriot 
has ever rendered it in giving to it worthy occupants of the 
bench, clean, manly, intellectual, and courageous judges of our 
courts. [Applause.] And let me say in this offhand fashion 
that if the time ever comes when the people of this Republic 
lose faith in the Supreme Court or in the integrity of its mem- 
bers and the honesty and wie dom of its decisions you may cry 
for the mountains to fall upon you, but your Republic will 
crumble and perish. Of course I know no Congressman doubts 
the integrity of our Supreme Court. Congressmen here, with all 
the light of day flooded upon them, with all the avenues of in- 
formation open to them, know that one of the brightest pages in 
the history of this great Republic is the honesty, the courage, 
and the integrity of our judiciary. [Applause.] I hope not 
many Congressmen will feel the political necessity of uttering 
words which tend to break down the confidence of the people 
of the country in the justice and the wisdom of our courts. 
{Applause.] You know, I have had a few “ joint” discussions 
in my time with Socialists. It is very entertaining. I once in- 
dulged in an amusement of this kind with a Socialist and I 
wrote out a question and asked him to answer it in his remarks. 
I wish some misguided Bull Mooser or Democrat or Republican 
quasi Socialist would also answer the question which I now 
propose to repeat: 

Do you know of any Government that ever existed upon this 
earth or that now exists upon this earth where its citizens have 
so much of liberty, so much of security, so much of happiness 
that flows from a good Government as these people and this 
Republic? [Applause.] No; that would stump the rankest, 
rawest Socialist and the boldest Bull Mooser who ever trod the 
earth. [Applause.] They all wind up by saying this is the best 
Government that ever existed or does exist, and yet they want to 
try to experiment and change it and reverse this great repre- 
sentative democracy which has given so much security to life 
and liberty, so much of human happiness and human grandeur 
and glory. 

Mr. HULINGS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DIES. Not for a moment. I want to lay out my founda- 
tion and erect my superstructure, and after that, when I begin 
to nail the planks, if some good carpenter will tell me a better 
way to put them together, I will be glad to stop for a moment 
with my hammer and saw in my hand and accept the sugges- 
tion. [Laughter and applause.] Now, are we agreed so far 
that ours is the best and wisest Government that ever existed 
or does exist? And if any gentleman will challenge that and 
point to the facts of history, ancient or modern, or in the middle 
of the two, where a Government from the first beginning, from 
the Governments of ancient Greece to the present hour, has ex- 
celled our Republic, why, I will be delighted to entertain him 
with a joint discussion. I mean you can not find a Bull Mooser 
or a Socialist—not even an I. W. W. or au I. R. R.—who is 
able to point to a period of time where human liberty was as 
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safe and human government had reached as high a state of 
perfection as the present hour. What do they want to do about 
it? They want to change it. That brings me to a story, a true 
story, the scene of which was in my congressional district in 
eastern Texas. 

I can speak about this man, because he is my friend, unless 
appointing him postmaster has changed him. [Laughter and 
applause.) He had been born and lived all the days of his life 
over in east Texas, which I know you will pardon me for say- 
ing is the best place on earth to be born and the best place on 
earth to live. He had beheld its beautiful trees of magnolias 
and pines and oaks and had fished in its limpid streams, had 
plenty of wood and water, and he had grown to manhood; but 
he became dissatisfied with east Texan environments, He had 
heard about western Texas, and especially about its fertile 
lands, and he said to the good wife, “ We will haul out of here 
and we will go over to west Texas, where we can secure more 
and better land and where there are not as many ticks and 
everything is better than it is here.” One fortunate thing 
oecurred to my old friend, Giles Bowers, in that he did not find 
a purchaser for his place; but he left it and went out on the 
plains of Texas. He stayed out there and made a couple of 
crop failures, one of his mules died of the botts [laughter], 
the alkali dust blew into his children’s eyes, and when he could 
stand it no longer he said to the good wife that he thought he 
would like to rig up some sort of a team and head back to 
God’s country. He did so, and when he began to get back 
into the timber section they tell me he hugged the trees and 
kissed them and was exceedingly glad; and, praying, said, “ Lord, 
if you will just let me do it. I will live among these streams and 
wooded dales of east Texas until time for me is no more.” 
And he is living there now. [Applause.] 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. Chairman—— 

The CHAIRMAN. Will the gentleman from Texas yield to 
the gentleman from Kentucky? 

Mr. DIES. I would prefer not to do so just at this moment. 

Mr. THOMAS. Just a second. 

Mr. DIES. Well, I will yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. THOMAS. I wish to inquire if it was not Mr. Garner's 
district to which this man went? [Laughter.] 

Mr. DIES. Mr. Chairman, if it were possible to turn this great 
Government, which we have secured through the sacrifices and 
the intelligence and the patriotism, and the learning of our 
fathers—if it were possible, I say, to turn it over to the Socialists 
and the socialistic Democrats and socialistic Republicans and 
the queer Bull Moosers, and they could make a little experi- 
mental excursion into the realm of experiment—the initiative, 
referendum, and recall, and imperative mandate and recall of 
judicial decisions, Government ownership of everything from a 
railroad to a hencoop—if we could turn it over to them with 
the belief and the assurance that they could do like my friend 
Giles Bowers, go out into this unknown experiment and bring 
this good Government back to the Constitution, to regulated 
democracy and law and order, I might be willing to let them 
try their hands upon it. 

But knowing, Mr. Chairman, that Governments do not operate 
upon that principle, knowing that once you destroy a stable 
Government under a written constitution, that turmoil and 
anarchy is sure to follow, and that despotism follows anarchy 
everywhere in the world where anarchy ensues, I am unwilling 
that they should try the experiment. What would you think 
if al. of your families were on an excursion trip and the engineer 
was about to open the throttle and you were to start on a 
grand holiday picnic with your families, your wives and your 
children, and somebody got up and said, “I do not like the way 
this engineer operates. I do not like the views of the fireman. 
Let us elect one of our citizens here to run the train.” Some- 
body would ask, “Are there engineers in the coach?” “No; 
but I have absolute faith in the people. They can elect us an 
engineer.” And up pops some fellow who never ran a train 
in his life and says, “I can run it.“ “Did you ever run a 
train?” “Oh, no; I never ran a train, but I have seen them 
run, and I know that I can run it. Let me run it.“ Hy many 
of you would be willing for a man to pull open the throttle of a 
train bearing this precious burden of your loved ones who had 
not had any experience? 

Now, I say to you Socialist, to my Bull Moose friends, and my 
socialistic Democratic friends, if you want to change this great 
and good Government, this Constitution and this Democracy, 
I want you to at least demonstrate some ability to run the 
train. At least, I think you ought to read the history of the 
abominable failures of pure democracy, Your fathers had read 
it; your fathers knew that too much liberty became anarchy; 
that to attempt too much pover in the way of direct legislation 
and administration resulted in turmoil and anarchy, and was 
followed by despotism. 
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You know I love fo flatter the people just as well as you do. 


I love to tell the people that they are wise and good. And they 
are wise and good. But I do not want to tell them that they 
are capable of the direct exercise of powers that they are not 
capable of exercising. You know, in my growing up, my father 
gave me a little spotted yearling heifer. She grew to be a tall, 
long-legged calf with a good deal of spirit. Upon one occasion, 
when my father and mother were away attending church—it 
was the Sabbath day I am sorry to say—my elder brother and 
two or three boys of the neighborhood started out to convince 
me that I could ride this heifer. Well, you know, I had my 
doubts about it to start with. “Oh,” they said, “you are a fine 
rider, Martin. Thig is a gentle heifer. You can ride her. She 
may buck a little bit, as heifers are want to do, but you can 
stick to her and hold on. It is safe and all right.” And they 
flattered me to believe that I could ride the heifer. Well, it is 
safe to say that I did not succeed. But the heifer did. [Laugh- 
ter.] I got “busted open” in the cow lot. And when a man 
teils me now that I can do something that I know I have not 
the power to do, I do not feel that he is flattering me. I think 
he is mistaking me for a person of very poor information. And 
when you tell the people that they can run this Government as 
an orderly democracy, by direct legislation, by your I. R. R., 
Tou invite them to certain failure and you entice them to certain 
ruin. 

Another thing, gentlemen, I do not believe it is necessary to 
thus mislead the people. I have never found a farmer or an 
intelligent laboring man who when he came to understand the 
question would not sit down on a log and tell you that he did 
not want the job of making and unmaking laws, that he did 
not have time to put his mind on the business, but that it was 
enough for him to pick out a good man and a learned man and 
send him to Congress or the legislature to make the laws; and 
lif he did not make them to suit him he would recall him in 
an orderly election under the laws of his country. 

I see I am devoting more time to that phase of the question 
than I had intended to do. I did want to say a word or two 
about my friend's argument as to the recall of judicial deci- 
sions. He does not want the Supreme Court to interpret the 
Constitution. He does not want the Supreme Court of New 
York to interpret the Constitution. In the name of conscience, 
Mr. Chairman, if your Supreme Court is not to decide the dis- 
puted points that arise under this contract between the people 
and the Government, who is to be the umpire? If the Supreme 
Court of the State of New York fs not to umpire the Constitu- 
tion in the State and declare the intention of the givers of the 
power when they gave it, and the extent of the power given, 
who is to do it? They say, “ Refer it to the people.” I should 
hate to say, Mr. Chairman, just all that that meant, for in- 
stance, in the State of New York. If my good socialistic friends 
are correct in their statement, it would start by reference to 
the people, and in a good many places the reference would next 
be to the local bosses, and the reference would finally wind up 
to one man. 

No, Mr. Chairman; this is the best system that has ever been 
evolved. 

De e, in his Democracy in America, makes this 
observation about our Constitution: 


In examining the Constitution of the United States, which is the 
most perfect constitution that ever existed, one is startled, on the 
other hand, at the variety of information and the excellence of discre- 
tion which it presupposes in the people whom it is meant to govern. 

& s * a s * + 

The whole structure of the Government is artificial and conventional, 
and it would be ill-adapted to a people which has not been long accus- 
tomed to conduct its owa affairs or to one in whieh the — of 
politics has not descended to the humblest classes of soclety. 

s kd * * s 2 s 

The Constitation of the United States is like those exquisite produc- 
tions of human industry which insure wealth and renown to their in- 
ventors but which are profitiess in any other hands. This truth is ex- 
emplified by the condition of Mexico at the present time. The Mexi- 
cans were desirous of establishing a federal system. 

This book was written in 1845— 

The Mexicans were desirous of establishing a federal system, and 
they took the Federal Constitution of their neighbors, the Anglo- 
Americans, as their model and copled it with considerable accuracy. 
But, though they had borrowed the letter of the law, they were unable 
to create or introduce the spirit and the sense which gave it life. 
They were involved in ceaseless embarrassments between the mecha- 
nism of their double government—the sovereignty of the States and that 
of the Union pemen exceeded their respective privileges and en- 
tered Into collision—and to the present day Mexico is alternately the 
victim of anarchy and the slave of military despotism. 

Mexico in her constitution of 1824 practically reenacted the 
Constitution of the United States. Growing out of the adop- 
tion of the constitution of 1824 was the settlement of the terri- 
tory now known as the State of Texas. Following the consti- 
tution of 1824 Mexico, further following the example of the 
United States, enacted a liberal colonization law. She invited 


foreigners—American citizens—to come into Mexico and settle; 
and believing that after the adoption of their free constitation 
they could enjoy the liberty or a part of the liberty there that they 
had enjoyed at home, a great many of the citizens of the United 
States migrated to Mexico. 

But the Mexican people were incapable then, as now, of self- 
government. There grew up a party known as the centralist 
party and a party known as the republican party. The cen- 
tralists wanted to take all the power away from the Mexican 
States, and the republican party wanted to enforce this written 
constitution, which divided the powers between the States and 
the federal Government. Naturally, those citizens of the United 
States who had migrated to Mexico took sides with the repub- 
lican party in favor of the rights of the States as against the 
centralization of the Government, 

It is needless fot me to say that the constitution of 1824 was 
disregarded and anarchy ensued. Despotism inevitably fol- 
lowed, as it always follows, anarchy. Now, haying said this 
much, I want to say a pertinent thing or two about the present 
situation in Mexico, No man among you has greater confidence 
in the President of the United States than I have. I have great 
confidence in the goodness and patriotism of the Secretary of 
State. I am following them in what they are doing in Mexico. 
I do not know just what that is, but whatever it is, I am fol- 
lowing it. [Langhter.} But I will tell you what our fore- 
fathers down in Texas did after they had been invited down 
there under the colonization law and constitution of 1824. 
When anarchy and despotism ensued, they declared their inde- 
pendence of Mexico. They said: 


The Mexican Government, by its colonization laws, invited and in- 
duced the Anglo-American population of Texas to colonize its wilder- 
ness under the pledged faith of a written constitution, and that 
should continue to enjoy that constitutional ma and republican 
government to whieh they had been habituated in the land of their 
birth, the United States of America, 

In this expectation they have been mish i disappointed, inasmuch 
as the Mexican nation has acquiesced in the late changes made in the 
Government by Gen. Antonio Lopez de Santa Anna, who, having over- 
turned the constitution of his country, now offers to us the cruel alter- 
natives either to abandon ovr homes, acquired by so many privations, 
or submit to the most intolerable of all tyranny—the combined despot- 
ism of the sword and the priesthood. 


Then they set out in this declaration the ills that they had 
suffered at the hands of Mexico, They said: 


It has suffered the military commandants stationed among us to 
exercise arbitrary acts of oppression and tyranny, thus trampling upon 
the most sacred rights of the citizen and rendering the military supe- 
rior to the civil care. 

It has dissolved by force of arms the State Congress of Coahuila and 
Texas and obliged our re utatives to fly for their lives from the 
5 of ite mega thus depriving us of the fundamental political right 
0 resentation. 

It has demanded the surrender of a number of our citizens and or- 
dered . to seize and carry them Into the interior for 
trial, in contempt of the civil authorities and in deflance of the laws 
and the constitution. 

It has made political attacks our commerce by commissionin 
foreign despera and authorizing them to seize our vessels 
convey the property of our citizens to far-distant parts for confiscation. 

It denies us the right of worshiping the Almighty according to the 
dictates of our own conscience by the support of a national religion cal- 
culated to promote the temporal interest of fits human functionaries 
rather than the glory of the true and living God. 

It has demanded us to deliver up our arms, which are essential to our 
defense—the rightful property of freemen and formidable only to tyran- 
nical governments. 

It has invaded our country both by sea and by land, with the intent 
fo lay waste our territory and drive us from our homes, and has now a 
large 2 army advancing to carry on against us a war of exter- 

tion. 
e — through its emissaries, incited the merciless savage, with the 
tomahawk and scalping knife, to massacre the inhabitants of our de- 
8 hes K the whole time of our connection with it, the con- 
temptible sport and victim of successive military revolutions. and hath 
continua'ly exhibited every characteristic of a weak, corrupt, and ty- 
rannical government. 

I shall include in the Recon certain other statements in 
this declaration of independence. Suffice it now to say that 
those people of the United States who moved to Mexico under 
her promise of a stable government, when anarchy and despot- 
ism ensued, refused to leave their homes. They said, “ You haye 
invited us here. We are within our rights, and we will stay 
here.” And they did stay, as you may find from the immortal 
pages of the history of Goliad and the Alamo and the glorious 
victory of San Jacinto. In the Battle of San Jacinto the Texans, 
with an army of about 600, overcame an army of 1,400 Mexi- 
cans. Our loss was 6 killed and 23 wounded. The Mexican 
loss was 630 killed and 208 wounded. x 

In those days, when Mexicans sought to drive back American 
citizens who had been invited into Mexico, their brothers from 
Pennsylvania and from Tennessee and Georgia and Louisiana 
buckled on their swords and shouldered their rifles and said, 
“We take the part of our brothers who have gone to Mexico in 
response to the invitation of Mexico.” 
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For many years thereafter few Americans migrated to 
Mexico. Why? Because under that Government, where the peo- 
ple did not have intelligence enough to uphold a written con- 
stitution and self-respect enough to sustain orderly liberty, no 
American was safe to go. But along in 1870 some time Gen. 
Diaz set up a despotism—the only kind of a government in the 
world that can exist among a people incapable of self-govern- 
ment—and under the despotism of that great general who knew 
his people and their limitations American citizens were invited 
into Mexico. Some were invited to come and take up farms, 
some were invited to dig in mines, and some were invited to 
engage in this business and that business. They went there 
under a promise of protection for their lives and their property. 
They had as much right to go to Mexico when she had invited 
them to go as they had when they were invited by Santa Anna 
under the constitution of 1824. 

Mr. GORDON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Texas yield to 
the gentleman from Ohio? 

Mr. DIES. Yes. 

Mr. GORDON. If they went to Mexico after Gen. Diaz had 
set up his despotism, after he had abrogated the written con- 
stitution, why did they not take the chances on some other 
despotism succeeding it? 

Mr. DIES. They went there, Mr. Chairman, under the prom- 
ise of protection for their lives, for their liberty, and for 
their property—for as much protection to life and liberty and 
property as can be expected under a despotism. 

You may say that the hardy pioneers of Texas who went 
down there from 1821 to 1835, when Santa Anna and his rov- 
ing band of Mexican murderers and vendetta burned their 
homes, that they ought to have migrated back to the United 
States and have given up their homes and property. But that 
is not the Anglo-Saxon way, and that is not the way our Pil- 
grim Fathers did when they touched this soil upon which we 
live. We had the finest excuse in the world to turn back when 
we first came to this new world, because we found it ocupied 
by Indian tribes. But we did not turn back, because this great 
Anglo-Saxon race, working out their own destiny and shaping 
the destiny of the world, are not given to turning their backs 
when their rights are invaded. [Applause.] 

Now, there are two or three things we can do in Mexico. We 
have been invited down there, and we have invested more money 
in its industries than the Mexicans themselves have invested. 
Farms and mines have been opened; railroads and industries 
have been established by the capital and the labor of the Ameri- 
can people. We can turn our backs upon it, and we can allow 
their roving bands of desperadoes to dynamite the railroads 
and the mines, to murder the American men and women and 
children who live in Mexico by their invitation, and tell them, 
“Come, leave your property; leave your homes; fly from the 
Mexican bandits and murderers and the Mexican Army. Leave 
it; come away. You have no rights there that the American 
flag and the American Nation will sustain.” 

That is one way. Another way is to say, “ You went there 
upon the invitation of the Mexican Government. You had a 
right to go, and you have a right to stay, and you have got 
a right to your life and your property while you stay.” 

Mr. Chairman, there is no man in this Congress who abhors 
war more than I do. I know of the scenes of carnage and 
desolation that follow. I know of the black smoke of burning 
homes and the red blood of dying heroes that come with war. 
I also know the long pension roll that follows and the tremen- 
dous burdens upon the taxpayers of the country; but I am in 
favor of sustaining the Americans in Mexico as you sustained 
your brothers in Texas in 1836. [Applause.] 

Mr. FESS. Will the gentleman yield there? 

Mr. DIES. Certainly. 

Mr. FESS. What, in your opinion, would be the position of 
Texas now, had she not gotten her independence in 1836 and if 
she had remained a part of Mexico? 

Mr. DIES. If the brothers of the Texans who lived in the 
United States had not sustained them in their_struggles for 
liberty in the early days, they would have been exterminated 
by roving Mexican bands, and to-day Texas and all of that 
territory that was then under the Mexican flag would be what 
many of the Mexican States are to-day—the scene of murder 
and pillage. No man would sow, because before he had time 
to reap some bandit would come to despoil him of his labor. No 
man would build a house, because before he could occupy it a 
roving general would burn it to the earth. 

Mr. GORDON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DIES. Yes. 

Mr. GORDON. Of course you understand that the people 
of the United States did not interfere with Texas until after 


she had declared and achieved her independence. Is there any- 
thing to-day that prevents an American citizen, you and me, 
from shouldering a rifie and going down there to help those 
unfortunate people in Mexico? The Government of the United 
States did not interfere then under circumstances similar to 
those existing to-day. 

Mr. DIES ‘That is a big question. At that time we organ- 
ized companies in the United States. We organized one in New 
Orleans called the Greys. We organized one in Alabama—Dr. 
Shackleford's company. We organized armies—not large ones, 
it is trne—and sent them to the aid of our brothers in Texas, to 
help them stand by their homes and firesides, built upon Mexi- 
can soil at the invitation of the Mexican Government. I do not 
care how you go about it. I do say that this red-blooded Anglo- 
American Nation can not forsake her citizens in Mexico who 
have gone there in obedience to Mexican invitation. [Applause.] 
Suppose we should do it. Suppose we should take every Ameri- 
can citizen out of Mexico and tell him to turn his house, his gar- 
den, his farm, or his mine over to the Villas and Carranzas and 
Huertas and let them pillage his property and devour the fruits 
of his labor; what would be the result? There are Germans in 
Mexico; there are Frenchmen; there are Japanese in Mexico. 
They are probably not so complacent as we are. They demand 
that their citizens shall not be murdered; that the property of 
their citizens shall not be destroyed. You who want to forsake 
your brothers in Mexico, are you willing to go to war to make 
every other nation on the earth forsake her citizens in Mexico? 
They will not forsake their citizens, even if we forsake ours. 
Under the Monroe doctrine, under the American doctrine, under 
the history and traditions of this race, you are not going to 
allow the settlement of Mexico by immigration from Japan, 
China, Asia, or any other place, to take charge of that territory 
at your door. [Applause.] 

Talk to me about establishing a stable government in Mexico 
by placing Villa in the presidency! If I were compelled to 
choose between murderers I would take that bullheaded old 
Huerta in preference to that rapacious, pitiless, bloodthirsty, 
roving bandit and plunderer of men's homes and villages and 
towns, known by the name of Villa. [Applause.] What kind 
of a government will ensue in Mexico if we bring about the 
downfall of the present dictator and set up another in his 
place? You will have the same old story that has been the his- 
tory of Mexico since Cortez landed his 600 there. Since then 
one revolution has followed another. Anarchy, plunder, and 
murder have been the order of the days and nights in Mexico, 
except during such brief periods as a powerful general with 
sword in hand has maintained himself in a despotism. So 
what must follow? 

If we depose one despot in Mexico we have the alternative of 
setting up another despot, or of witnessing a continuation in 
greater volume and fury than ever before of revolution and 
murder, of the burning of homes, of rape, and lawlessness in 
poor old Mexico. Of the seventeen or eighteen million people 
down there I daresay 80 or 90 per cent would be glad to have a 
stable government. Many of them would be glad to take the 
money with which they are now compelled to buy rifles and 
ammunition to protect their homes in a meager way and invest 
that money in plows and hoes to go out and till the earth and 
make it blossom like the rose. But those 80 or 90 per cent of 
th: Mexicans in Mexico who want to work <nd not shoot, who 
want to farm and not rove; who want to build houses and not 
hare them destroyed, are not able to do so if your Villas, your 
Huertas, your sashed and epauletted so-called generals who 
want to fight are permitted to revolt day in and day ont. For 
myself I will say it now—it has been in my system some time, 
and I am glad to get it out—I am not for deserting Americans 
who have been invited into Mexico with their wives and their 
children and whose lives and property are needing protection 
there. I am for taking the guns out of the hands of the ignorant 
murderers, who would kill our people, and gently placing into 
their hands the implements of husbandry. [Applause.] And 
then I am in favor of protecting them while the) till the soil 
instead of killing the citizens. 

Mr. FESS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DIES. With pleasure. 

Mr. FESS. I know the Members would like to have the gen- 
tleman’s opinion, and I would like to have the gentleman's 
opinion, as to the possibilities of the States just across the Rio 
Grande—Coahuila, Chihuahua, and Sonora. Would it be pos- 
sible in that country just across the river to see what we see 
in Texas in the way of improvement in national spirit, and so 
on? Is it possible, or are there conditions there that would 
make it impossible? 

Mr. DIES. I will say to the gentleman that I am not in favor 
of more than one trip into Mexico the next time we go. [Ap- 
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plause.] And I want to say, and that brings the thought to my 
mind, and I am in earnest about it—I try never to say anything 
that I am not sineere in—I have faith in that square-jawed 
gentleman up at the other end of the Avenue, the President of 
the United States. You know Brag is a good dog, but Holdfast 
is better, and I prophesy that if he ever closes down those 
square jaws upon the Mexican situation it will have to thunder 
soveral times before he lets go. [Applause.] 

That is all I want to say. I do not say it in criticism of the 
administration. 

Mr. FESS. I think the gentleman misunderstood the in- 
ference of my question. 

Mr. DIES. I think I did understand it. 

Mr. FESS. I did not ask whether we ought to go down and 
annex territory in Mexico. I asked if the gentleman thought a 
proper form of government could be established in that section 
of the country and be as prosperous as Texas. 

Mr. DIES. I am not talking about annexing Mexico to 
gratify any love of conquest. Now, I am not so awfully ripe 
in wisdom, but I would march an army to Mexico City, and 
I would cause the people to set up a stable government and 
protect the lives and property of the people, and I think Mex- 
ico would pay the bill [applause], because I am weary with 
this doctrine that the people of the United States—the farmers 
and the laborers who have to pay for all of these excursions 
of armies and navies, for these seesaw gyrations and media- 
tions—I want the people of the United States to have no more 
than justice, and if we have got to act as policemen down in 
Mexico, the people for whose benefit we are acting ought to 
pay the policemen’s salary. [Laughter and applause.] 

Mr. J. M. C. SMITH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DIES. Yes. 

Mr. J. M. C, SMITH. Would not that be a violation of the 
Monroe doctrine? . 

Mr. DIES. I bave not started to discuss the Monroe doc- 
trine. I dọ not know that I understand it. If it means that 
we are to turn our backs on our brothers in Mexico and allow 
the red devastation. of anarchy to ensue until some foreign 
government comes along and does what we ought to do, I am 
not for the Monroe doctrine. But the Monroe doctrine does 
not mean that. 

Mr. SHARP. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DIES. I will. 

Mr. SHARP. In view of the interesting history of a century 
of revolution which the gentleman has given, how long does the 
gentleman think a government down there would remain stable? 

Mr. DIES. As long as we kept farming implements in the 
hands of the revolutionists and good guns with plenty of lead 
and powder in the hands of the American soldiers that we would 
be sure to leave down there, [Laughter and applause.] 

Mr. SHARP. That would mean permanent occupation? 

Mr. DIES. Yes; we will permanently occupy Mexico for 
years to come, as we did this country of the Indians, just as we 
occupied Texas, and as our brothers were occupying Mexico 
before we went down there. 

Mr. SHARP. That would be a war for the annexation of ter- 
ritory. 

Mr. DIES. No; it would not. Eighty per cent of the people 
of Mexico, living in adobe houses, who can not plant corn be- 
cause it will be stolen before it ripens, would be glad and praise 
God Almighty to have a government that would allow them to 
plant a crop and gather the crop, that would allow them to build 
a house and be sure that no revolutionist would tear the roof 
off before morning. 

Mr. SHARP. Would not that result in the occupation of the 
country permanently? If you are going to station soldiers there, 
you are going to occupy the country. 

Mr. DIES. I will let my mediative friend work that out in 
his leisure moments. . 

Mr. QUIN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DIES. Yes. 

Mr. QUIN. In regard to putting useful tools in the hands of 
Mexicans, would it not be necessary first to cut off Huerta’s 
head and put Villa in jail? {Laughter.] 

Mr. DIES. No; I think the great body of the Mexican people 
would be glad to be rid of three centuries of revolution. I 
have no doubt that most of the fathers and mothers who go 
to bed at night in Mexico, knowing that their homes may be 
burned and their families murdered before daylight, would 
welcome a stable government in that troublesome land. And 
so far as occupying Mexico permanently, I have no doubt that 
if we would unfur] Old Glory for the purpose of establishing 
a stable government, that American citizens would avail them- 
selves of their right to return to their homes, and many other 
American citizens would promptly emigrate into that fair land. 


2 MURDOCK. And there would be a better land distribu- 
on. 

Mr. DIES. Yes; that is the trouble in Mexico. God's green 
footstool is owned by a few people who will not and can not 
cultivate it themselves, but who will not suffer the poor Mexi- 
can people to have a homestead or a place to build a house to 
live. You stated the truth. There can never be a free govern- 
ment exist on the earth by tenants, by homeless men, by roving 
bands. We have got some little jobs in the States comprising 
the United States to attend to on the land question. Nothing 
in the whole category of evils is so prolific of evil as land 
monopoly. That is true in Mexico and it is true in Texas. 

ape CHALE EAN: The time of the gentleman from Texas has 
exp 

Mr. DIES. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to extend 
my remarks in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas asks unan- 
imous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp, Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BARTLETT, Mr. Chairman, I will yield the gentleman 
10 minutes more. 
aes BUCHANAN of Illinois. Will the gentleman from Texas 

e 

Mr. DIES. Yes 

Mr. BUCHANAN of Illinois. The gentleman has not yet 
touched on the Colorado situation. 

Mr. DIES. Lawleszuess and anarchy in Colorado are just 
as hateful and dangerous as lawlessness and anarchy in Mexico, 

Mr. BRYAN. And the gentleman has omitted the cuestion of 
prohibition. 

Mr. DIES. If the gentleman will come around to my office 
I will enlighten him. [Laughter and applause.] Mr. Chair- 
man, if it will do the gentleman any good, I will give him in 
one or two words my views on the question of national prohibi- 
tion. I had just as soon die here as lower down the creek. 
[Laughter and applause.] One of the first votes that I ever 
cast was for local option in the town I lived in. I have said 
that in a State-wide prohibition election I would vote for 
State-wide prohibition, although with many misgivings as to 
whether it would be a better remecy for intemperance than 
local option. I never have believed, and never wiil, that the 
State of Texas, no matter how dry it got to be, will ever be 
able to tell the people of New York how wet they should not be. 
{Laughter and applause.] If I had been in Mexico I would 
have been a republican as against the centralist. Living in 
the United States, I am for the rights of these States on woman 
suffrage and prohibition and every other question. [Applause.] 

Just another word, because I am going to revise this speech 
in the Recorp, and if I am not clear now, I will be when I get 
through with the speech. [Latghter.] There are two forces in 
this Government that are working for socialism. One is the 
clan way up in the multimillionaire class, your Rockefellers, 
your men who sit lonesome and miserable upon the apex of 
great piles of wealth. 

They are doing more, I will say, to breed discontent and de- 
stroy the confidence of the people in their Government than 
any other class of people. Then down at the other end of the 
scale is your ignorant miner in Colorado, your foreigner, who 
has come over to this country, cast his lot with us, and who has 
been told by a lot of flannel-mouthed politicians that he has 
the right to quit his job and then shoot the man who tries to 
take the job. [Applause.] I am sorry for those people in 
Colorado. I am sorry for Rockefeller. Poor man, with his 
hundreds of millions of dollars, he must be miserable. He must 
be miserable to see the effect—the industrial war that flows 
out of his great aggregation of wealth. I do not blame the 
foreigners, the foreign born who are in Colorado—and I am 
told they speak 32 languages there, and that does not embrace 
the English language. They came over to this country from 
foreign lands to seek their fortune in free America. They were 
probably getting 50 cents a day over there, and they were getting 
from $3 to $7 a day before they struck in the mines in Colorado. 
They have some false ideas in their minds, that they have got 
to get out. [Applause.] Somebody has told those ignorant 
foreigners that they have a right to come to this country, go 
to work for some man, and if they get tired of the job they 
haye the right to quit the job and then stand by the property 
and shoot the man that offers to take the job in their place 
or shoot the men who decline to quit at the same time that 
they quit. Let me tell you, I do not blame those poor ignorant 
fellows, but I would as soon tell a child 3 or 4 years old that he 
can safely play with a shotgun as to tell those foreigners that 
they have the right to drill armies, to buy arms, and go into 
civil warfare over those industrial conditions. 
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Mr. BUCHANAN of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. DIES. Only briefly. 

Mr. BUCHANAN of Illinois. Do not the facts show that the 
strikers who are protesting are the ones that are getting shot 
at this time in place of taking the gun and shooting somebody 
else? 

Mr. DIES. I know what the newspapers say, and that is that 

both sides there are armed with guns, and that they are drilling 
for war. I saw in an Associated Press dispatch that there were 
Greeks there who were drilling Greek soldiers in the mines, 
teaching them how to shoot. I say that liberty means that a 
man has the right to work wherever he pleases. [Applause.] 
He has the right to quit his job when he gets ready to quit it, 
but under a free government no man has the right to quit his 
job and then kill the man who comes along to take the place. 
If you are teaching that kind of doctrine to the laboring men 
of this country. to these ignorant foreigners who can not spenk 
our language, these ignorant foreigners who speak 32 tongues in 
Colorado—if you are teaching them that they have any such 
right as this, then you are luring them to their destruction. It 
is not in the Constitution, it is not in the statutes of the States, 
it is not in the heart of a patriot, that a man has the right to 
kill another man if he offers to engage in employment where 
that other man has ceased to want the job. [Applause.] 
I am afraid of your Rockefellers and I am <fraid of your 
selfish multimillionaires who want to build fortunes mountain 
high. I am for a graduated land tax in my own State and I 
am against monopoly, but of all the things on this earth that I 
fear, Iam most afraid of lawlessness and anarchy. I am afraid 
of the country where, when a man goes to bed at night, the 
murderer and the thief will come. I am afraid of a country 
where a man’s life and liberty, his right to work and raise 
and educate his family, are disturbed. I am afraid of the multi- 
millionaires, and I am afraid of your Greek soldiers, who are 
being drilled in Colorado. I know not which class is doing the 
most to destroy this great Republic. I know not which class is 
doing the most to brenk down the confidence of the middle class 
of this country in their great and good Republic, your Rocke- 
fellers or your bomb-throwing miners. I want to say to my 
friend from Illinois [Mr. BucHanaNn] that the merchapts, the 
bankers, the lawyers, and the doctors, the farmers and the 
laborers, the mothers and the fathers of this goodly land shall 
yet rise and say to the Rockefellers and to the lawless an- 
archists at the other end of the ladder, “ Thou shalt wot despoil 
this good land in your war over the wealth of the earth in the 
mines.” [Applause.] “You have a right to labor; you have 
a right to organize labor; you have a right to quit as one man 
ora an organization, but we challenge the right ef; uy man to 
say that after you quit you have the right to go and get your 
shotgun and shoot down your brother who refused to quit 
when you did, or another man who was willing to contract to 
do the labor that you declined to do.” [Applause.] 

Mr. Chairman, I love this great Republic. It fs the safest 
and the dearest place upon this earth in which to live. I am 
not in favor of allowing the multimillionaires, the industrial 
hogs. if you please, nor am I in favor of allowing the ignorant 
anarchists with gun and bomb, either or both, to destroy the 
liberties of this great people and this great Government. [Pro- 
longed applause.] 


Ripening Fruits of Democracy. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. B. P. HARRISON, 


OF MISSISSIPPI, 
In tne House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Monday, June 8, 1914, 


On the bill (E R. 17041) makin appropriations for sundry civil ex- 
penses of the Government for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1915, 
and for other purposes. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp by inserting an editorial, 
written by Mr. Larry Gantt, one of the best editorial writers of 
my State, that appeared in a recent issue of the Jones County 
News. 

The editorial portrays in a very succinct but in a most excel- 
lent way the accomplishments of the Democratic administra- 
tion since coming into control of this Government. 


The editorial is as follows: 

“ RIPENING FRUITS OF DEMOCRACY, 

To save a patient’s life it is sometimes necessary for the 
surgeon to perform a dangerous and fearful operation, from 
which the victim is long a sufferer and his or her situation is 
critical. 

“Tt was thus with our Republic when Woodrow Wilson and a 
Democratic House and Senate were given the reins of govern- 
ment, For nearly half a century the people of this country have 
been groaning under such oppressive and unequal laws as 
characterized France under the Bourbon Kings and before the 
reign of terror and the Republic, only this political tyranny 
was disguised and softened under the guise of popular gov- 
ernment. 

Instead of a monarchy of men, a monarchy of money 
dominated and absolutely ruled this great Republic. Under our 
robber protective tariff laws the entire manufacturing indus- 
tries of the country were controlled by certain interests that 
fixed prices of their products at extortionate figures while fore- 
ing the farmer and producer to sell raw material often for less 
than actual cost of production. Gigantic trusts were organized 
to control every commodity used by the people. First, compe- 
tition was crushed and the most usurious prices demanded. 
And these trusts had grown so greedy and insolent that they 
were reaching forth and grasping every possible utility. It 
matters not what a person purchased, from a wooden tooth- 
pick to a steam locomotive, he must pay tribute to a trust. 
These plutocrats set in to secure possession of all the natural 
resources of our land—oil deposits, timber, coal mines, water 
powers, and so forth—and then reached forth to grasp every 
artery of commerce and vehicle -of public communication. 
Railways, when their control could not be secured otherwise, 
were systematically and deliberately wrecked, and the innocent 
and helpless stockholders, whose money built these lines— 
including widows. orphans, and charitable organizations— 
robbed and plundered. The cost of living had so increased that 
many articles of food once looked upon as necessities of life 
were placed beyond reach of the masses. And the honest yeo- 
man who produced these commodities was not the beneficiary 
of these extortionate prices, but the men who manipulated the 
markets, and through their enormous and ill-gotten wealth 
had it in their power to control the commercial laws of supply 
and demand. In this great Nation of ours there was not an 
individual outside of these special and favored interests but 
was a victim, and deliberately robbed daily—yea, hourly. 

“And, through the enormous wealth thus accumulated, a few 
men dominated and controlled the finances of our Republic. It 
was in their power at any time to contract the curreney to pro- 
mote their selfish greed or as a menace to our lawmakers, and 
thus bring about a panic, paralyzing every line of business, 
bankrupting thousands of legitimate enterprises, closing the 
doors of mills and factories, and throwing vast armies of honest 
and industrious workingmen out of employment, entailing desti- 
tution and suffering on poor and helpless women and children. 

“Such was the situation in our Republic when Woodrow Wil- 
son and a Democratic House and Senate were placed in power. 

“And that political change did not come a day too soon were 
our Republic to be rescued from those plutocratie tyrants. Four 
more years of Republican rule would probably’ have seen the 
people so firmly shackled by the money kings that it would have 
required a second revolution to save the country, even could the 
people then have triumphed over the resources that such enor- 
mous wealth could command. It would not have been many 
years, as things were going, before a few alien landlords would 
have controlled the farming lands of the country, and the same 
condition would have prevailed here as in Ireland up to a few 
years ago. The masses were not only being robbed but enslaved 
by those plutocrats, with all the resources and money of our 
country in their hands Ends that kings and tyrants in the 
Old World accomplished with fire and sword were being fast 
brought about in this Repnblic of ours by the Republiean Party 
and its iniquitous and outrageously unjust and unequal laws. 

“We do not suppose the head of any nation found such intri- 
cate and delicate problems to solve or greater and more complex 
work to do than President Wilson when he assumed office 15 
months ago. Perhaps ninety-nine men out of an hundred would 
have gone to work with great caution and circumspection, lest 
they disturb business and frighten capital, and proceeded to 
administer homeopathic doses of reform. 

“But in Woodrow Wilson it appears that God. like unto in the 
days of old, has raised up a man to save our great Republic and 
its people. He at once saw the need of an immediate and revo- 
lutionizing change in the entire economic system of our Govern- 
ment. With undaunted courage and a firmness without paral- 
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lel, he at once applied the knife of reform and proceeded with- 
out an instant of hesitancy or delay to remove one by one the 
cankers from which our country had so long suffered. He 
closed his ears to the threats and wails of plutocrats and many 
all-powerful and favored interests, and with one eye fixed upon 
the Baltimore platform and the other eye upon the oppressed 
and long-suffering masses, proceeded to his task. He neither 
hesitated nor delayed, and the eternal hills were no firmer set- 
tled than was Woodrow Wilson in his determination to carry 
out every pledge made in the Democratic platform, with each 
‘i’ dotted and ‘t’ crossed. He cast precedent to the winds. 
With nothing to conceal, the President went in person before 
Congress and stated what should be done. When once he took 
a stand on a great public matter his decision was as irrevocable 
as the laws of the Medes and Persians, 

lt was indeed gratifying to see the unanimity with which our 
Democratic Senators and Congressmen rallied around their 
leader, recognizing his statesmanship, ability, determination, 
and honesty. à 

„Never in the political history of any nation was such impor- 
tant and revolutionizing work executed with such dispatch, 
Within little more than 12 months has every pledge made in 
that Baltimore platform been enacted into a law or will soon be 
carried out to the very letter. . 

“ The grip that the tariff monster had upon the throats of the 
people has been torn loose; the cost of living has been reduced ; 
the control of money taken from those plutocrats is now in 
the hands of the people, and the days of panics are over; the 
power to dictate prices to the country and force the producer 
to submit to the buyer, naming what he will receive for the 
fruits of his labor, is destroyed; the gigantic and once all- 
powerful trusts are curbed and legitimate competition restored ; 
and the income tax will require the rich to bear a share of the 
support of government. 

“And these great reforms were brought about without disturb- 

ing the business of the country or affecting its finances. The 
large interests realized that we had a man in the White House 
with will and backbone, and it was the part of wisdom and dis- 
cretion that they be on their good behavior. 
And too much praise can not be accorded those Democratic 
Members of the House and Senate who loyally stood by the 
President. They are heroes all and richly merit the gratitude 
and indorsement of a grateful people and rescued country. 

“We never knew such courageous devotion to duty as shown 
by these Members. They stood at their post of duty during the 
long hot summer and al) the winter, without vacation or rest, 
bravely and unflinchingly fighting the battles of their people 
without regard to discomfort or thelr own political futures. 
We feel like lifting our hat when we pass a Member of that 
great Congress. Their each and every name will be inscribed 
upon the roll of fame.” 


Method of Appointing Postmasters and the Handling of the 
Business of Post Offices. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. SAMUEL W. BEAKES, 


OF MICHIGAN, 
In tue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, June 8, 1914. 


Mr. BEAKES. Mr. Speaker, I desire this afternoon to take 
up a few moments of your time to call your attention to a pro- 
posed change in the method of appointing postmasters and of 
handling the business of the post offices, which, it strikes me, 
would add much to the efficiency of that branch of the govern- 
mental service which comes closest to the people and would 
afford much relief to the Members of this House by diverting 
less of their time from the real legislative work for which Con- 
gress was formed. I do not expect that anything can be done 
at this session of Congress along the line I propose, but I wish 
to call the matter to your attention, so that when it comes up 
later it will not be an entirely new idea, but one on which you 
will have formed some opinion. 

‘The proposition I lay before you is a plan to take the Post 
Office Department entirely out of polities and to make it what 
it should be—a purely business proposition—to give the very 
best possible service to the people. Briefly stated, I would put 
every postmaster in the United States under the civil service. 
I would make the county the post-office unit, and I would have 
the Postmaster General appoint the county postmaster by pro- 
motion from the ranks of the post-office employees of the county. 
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I would have the county postmaster appoint all the other post- 
masters in the county from the civil-service list, precisely as 
clerks or carriers are appointed, subject, of course, to the ap- 
proval of the Post Office Department. The county postmaster 
would have personal charge of the principal post office in the 
county and supervisory charge of all the other post offices in 
his county. 

There are many advantages to this plan, and among them is 
that of economy and,-it strikes me, also of more efficiency. 
There is no reason why a Congressman should have the ap- 
pointment of the postmasters in his district, or, to be more 
precise, should have the recommendation of the postmasters. 
This is not a legisaltive function. It is purely executive. It is 
not even a political asset to a Congressman. For every friend 
he pleases by an appointment he is obliged to disappoint half a 
dozen other friends, who blame him for their disappvintment. 
I have heard some Congressmen state it this way: Every ap- 
pointment makes half a dozen bitter enemies and one lukewar:n 
friend.” There is not one of us, however, as long as the present 
system is in force, but what would fight for the man of his 
choice for postmaster; but if all this work could be taken away 
from us, what a burden it would lift from our shoulders and 
how much more energy and time we would have for our real 
legislative work. But we are not the only ones who would be 
relieved. Nearly all the time of the Postmaster General and 
the First Assistant Postmaster General is taken up with these 
appointments, time which should more largely be given to the 
study of the service and the devising of improvements. Then, 
too, the very valuable time of the President is encroached upon 
and many annoying situations must necessarily arise, owing to 
conflicting claims, all of which, if possible, should be spared him. 
Then, too, the confirmation of these political appointments occu- 
pies much of the time of the Senate. All of this would be saved 
under the proposed plan. Possibly, if all this time were saved, 
we could so push business that our sessions would no longer be 
practically continuous and we could occasionally get home to 
our constituents and get their viewpoints. 

There are 58,020 post offices in this country. The Postmaster 
General and the First Assistant Postmaster General have now 
to fill all these offices. Necessarily there are very few of these 
appointees of whom they can have any personal knowledge. 
That is why so much of their time and energy is taken up with 
determining who shall fill these offices. Do you think tue head 
of a big private corporation would work under a system in which 
his time should be practically wholly given up to determining 
who his employees should be? Then these postmasters when 
appointed are inexperienced. They have to learn their duties, 
and in the smaller offices, especially, they are rarely, if ever, 
visited by post-office inspectors. Some of them, I am sorry to 
say, never do really learn their duties. 

The supervision now exercised is too remote and must be by 
correspondence, and necessarily many of the postmasters are 
not ready letter writers. If the supervision were more immedi- 
ate better results would be obtained. What kind of an organi- 
zation would an army of 58,000 men have scattered all over the 
United States, with no officers nearer than the general in Wash- 
ington, and each man reporting by mail to that general? And 
yet this is the present organization of the Post Office Depart- 
ment. True, we have a small force of post-office inspectors 
going around, occasionally checking up an office, and always 
looking for delinquencies to report to Washington; but I would 
not call this effective supervision. 

Each of these 58.000 post offices gets its supplies direct from 
Washington on requisitions made by them. Conditions are 
widely different at different offices and many supplies are 
ordered and shipped which are valueless at the offices to which 
sent, and the Government is out the cost of these supplies. 
Other offices do not have needed supplies, and the efficiency of 
the service to the people is injured by this fact. With so 
many accounts a small army of clerks must be maintained in 
Washington. Then, too, the expense of shipment from Wash- 
ington separately to each office is much larger than would be 
the expense of one shipment to each county. The county post- 
master should furnish each office in the county with needed 
supplies. He is on the ground. He should know better what 
they need. 

Under this plan I propose I would not lessen the number of 
post offices. I would have them get their mail as now; but while 
leaying each post office as at present, with its name intact 
and with nothing done that would affront its local pride, [ 
would make all the postmasters of the county subordinates of 
the county postmaster.. They should furnish bonds to him, 
report to him, be under his direction; and he should have the 
right to recommend their removal for cause. He should, as I 
have said, with the approval of the department, fill all vacan- 
cies under civil-service regulations. In other words, instead of 
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making each city, village, hamlet, or crossroads a post-office 
unit, I would have each county or equivalent subdivision the 
post-office unit. There are 2,953 counties in the United States, 
and hence I would have the department at Washington with 
about 3,000 accounts instead of 58,000 acounts. 

In giving over the selection of postmasters in a county either 
by promotion or from civil-service lists to the county postmas- 
ter, I think an improvement would be effected, for the reason 
that the county postmaster is more likely to know the appointees 
than the department at Washington, and as in any event he 
would be responsible for their work he would be the proper one 
to choose them. 

The object I seek to accomplish by haying the county post- 
master chosen by promotion is not alone that he should have 
had experience in the Post Office Department. I would put an 
incentive before the post-office employees of the whole county 
for better and more intelligent service. One great fault I find 
in the civil service is the lack of promotion for extra efficient 
service. The employee of the private corporation has always 
before him the chance to rise if he can show extra efficiency. 
After the post-office employee gets up a little way at present 
there is a blank wall ahead of him, which says, Thus far 
canst thou go, and no farther.” I would have each post-office 
employee in the whole county with the goal ahead of him of 
county postmaster, with its privileges for service, its added 
emoluments, and also the protection of the civil service. I 
would have him know that if he could so do his work that he 
could show extra fitness, that the office was within his grasp. 

The realization of the necessity for some such change as I 
haye outlined for administration with the county as the unit is 
not entirely a matter of theory with me. I gave four years of 
service to the Government as postmaster, two years under Cleve- 
land’s second administration and two years under the McKinley 
administration, and it was my personal observations during that 
period which convinced me of the necessity of a change in order 
to insure local efficiency of administration. 

It is a big business, is the post-office business of the United 
States. It costs $306,000,000 a year. The heads of this big busi- 
ness have many problems coming before them for determination. 
They should come to them fresh and not be bothered with the 
selection of so many employees whom they have never seen. 
Give these men at the head a chance and you will see better 
methods devised, greater service rendered, and more economy in 
administration. Make the work a purely business one and you 
will please the people, besides saving them money, and you will 
save the time and energy o“ the President, the heads of the Post 
Office Department, the Senators, the Congressmen, and you will 
have a more uniform and better administration of the local post 
offices. 


Woolen Mill Industry. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM A. CULLOP, 


OF INDIANA, 


In tue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Monday, June 8, 1914, 

On the bill (H. R. 17041) makin e for sundry civil ex- 
penses of the Government for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1915, 
and for other purposes, 

Mr. CULLOP. Mr. Speaker, in reply to the great howlers of 
calamity on the Republican side of the House it is only neces- 
sity to refute their daily clamors to publish the facts as they 
exist all over the country. I submit a few of these as they 
occur in the press in different localities. These completely an- 
swer their charges and absolutely refute them. We know these 
calamity howlers regret to hear these; they try to disparage 
them, and have the country believe conditions are deplorable, 
but in this they will fail. The people are aware of the true 
conditions and are satisfied with them, and this is what dis- 
pleases this little coterie of would-be panic makers on the 
Republican side of this Chamber. 

The calamity howlers are dying hard. Their disappointment 
is so intense that their agonizing groans are daily heard as 
the great wave of prosperity looms up before them, penetrating 
every field of our industrial system, and supporting the claims 
of the Democratic Party as it enacts Democratic policies into 
law and our financial and industrial institutions adjust them- 
selves to the new conditions for the inauguration of the most 
5 era of prosperity ever known in the history of the 

epublic. 


It seems no one is alarmed about conditions except the 
calamity howlers, who see rapidly vanishing all hopes of stand- 
patism and Republican success. 

The articles are as follows, and I commend their careful 
ee to our friends who are howling calamity daily on this 

oor: 
{From the Louisville Times, June 5, 1914.) 
THE SURPRISING FACT, 


The following was first printed as an editorial in the American Wool 
and Cotton Reporter : 

“A careful study of the woolen industry brings to light the fact that 
conditions are much better than some would have us believe. Conversa- 
tions with several prominent factors confirms our previously expressed 
belief that the outlook is brighter than at any time in the recent past 
and that business is well past the low point, with indications that the 
improvement shown is to be permanent and of a steady growth. Dupli- 
cates are coming forward in fair volume, with the result that more 
than one mill has been forced to secure outside machinery in order, to 
take care of business now in hand. 

„Mills in this condition are very anxious to avoid betraying the fact, 
lest their competitors encroach on their preserves, and to this attitude 
may be attributed, to a considerable extent, the prevalence of the idea 
that the woolen business is abnormally depressed. Up to the present 
time there has been no indication on the part of the manufacturing 
clothier of any intention to divert his purchases from the regular chan- 
nels of trade toward foreign fabrics, nor do we think there need be 
fear of such action in the future.” 

In short, the American manufacturer is discovering that the efficiency 
of which he boasted so loudly before the Underwood tariff bill was 
thought of, and of the existence of which he was beset by so man 
fears when that same bill was drafted and passed, exists after all. 
Under the Underwood tariff only a lack of ciency can prevent the 
American manufacturer, with the added advantage of free raw material, 
from having the best of it in his home market in competition with the 
foreign manufacturer, who has to reckon with the handicaps of trans- 
portation charges and the cost of revenue duties. 

Under all the circumstances, however, it is not so surprising that the 
discovery should have been so long in coming, but that it should have 
come so soon. It is not to be forgot that the American manufacturer 
has had the gospel that his ouy salvation lay in a prohibitive tariff 
preached to him for 50 years. e has had less than a twelvemonth of 
rere Peas acrid in which to convince himself that the truth is just the 

0. 


[From the Portland Oregonian, March 28, 1914.] 


WOOL SALES LARGE—ACTIVE MARKET FOR NEW CLIP IN WASHINGTON— 
KOSHLAND HEAVY BUYER—TRANSFERS TO DATE AMOUNT TO ABOUT 
1,250,000 POUNDS— PRICES RANGE FROM 12 TO 18 CENTS—NO OREGON 
CONTRACTING, 


The most active wool market in the Northwest is in Washington, par- 
ticularly in the Yakima section, where growers have been selling freel 
during the past week. In eastern Oregon trading is at a standstill. 
Buyers are anxious to contract wool, but growers are firm and holding 
out. Shearing in the eastern counties will nor begin before the middle 
of April, and it is not likely there will be much doing in the way of 
buying before that time. 

Isidore Koshland, who has just returned to this city from Yakima, 
where he was a heavy buyer, said: 

“The only shearing in the Northwest has been in the Yakima Valley. 
The wool is selling as fast as shorn, and buyers are even making con- 
tracts for wool on the sheep’s back where the clip is known to be good. 
Sales have been made at North Yakima, Kiona, Toppenish, Kennewick, 
Prosser, Mabton, Sunnyside, and other points. 

“Altogether about 1,250,000 pounds of Washington wools have been 
sold to date. The prices, which ranged from 12 to 18 cents, were about 
the same as last year, in some instances a little more and in others a 
little less. The growers are well satisfied with the prices they received. 
The clip is by far the best for several years in point of quality, condi- 
tion, and length of staple. 

“There has also been some shearing along the Columbia River, but on 
the S. P. & S. shearing will not be general until the middle of April. 
One of the largest deals in Washington wool was the sale of the Hart- 
ley clip of about 125,000 pounds at Kahlotus.“ 

Mr. Koshland, who is going back to Washington in a few days to 
make further purchases, has secured the following clips: 


Pounds. 
I. Stanley Coffin, Kennewiek 6, 000 
S. O. Stewart, Kiona — 2,500 
George Prior & Son, Kiona_ — 9,000 
George: Chambeta: Rion... 55 . ane 2, 500 
Haarde . a ie tae 2, 500 
Ellis Regan: en ß ees PLD ela Bae Oe 2. 500 
EFA ee a eee 8, 000 
pe COS A EO A ee See Se 3, 500 
Kays Bros, nr ee ee 2, 500 
e Se ae Oy ee SS 2, 500 
Coleman, Mabton, 2, 500 
Yakima Sheep Co., Prosser _-. 10, 000 
U. F. Dightman, Monte _-- 10, 000 
Olney Bros., Wapato - _.. 10, 000 
J. Prohl, Toppenish_.....-... eS , 000 
McGee & McGuffy, Toppenish_..._......-..-.---.--....--... 4, 000 
BEE Jeneen. lop pen isin os oo 3. 500 
Toppenish Live Stock Co., Toppeniss „ 3.500 
ene e S 2. 500 


See ete Cop GY st Ee a ped ee EAT 
E. fande, North. nn —:]? 
Coffin Bros., North Yakima zi annui 

W. M. Wilson, North Yakima- 


WOOL HIGHER THAN FOR MANY YEARS—IN SOME INSTANCES PRICES HAVE 
NOT BEEN EXCEEDED SINCE 1897. 

The high as being paid by wool contractors in parts of the West 
are said to the top level since 1897, on the ave Appreciation 
of this may be had, according to a mail report from Boston ber yen d 
when it is considered that former prices were under a duty of 11 cents 
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per pound on foreign wool. Without this protection, growers are said 
recently to have secured the hest prices for 17 years. In fact, the 
case is cited of a clip sold this year at 17 cents upon which an 
offer of 14} cents was withdrawn in 1913 at shear time. Other bids 
of that year for this clip were around 123 cents, It ultimately was 
co ed to the market fo An eastern wool 
writer says: “All this brings us but con- 
tinued firmness abroad can justify the situation. Dealers will not be 
able to turn over these later-bought wools except by 8 prices 
even beyond the recent local increases, which would bring them up 
pre 45 sg in the event of an jreakening in Be 3 As it 

manufacturers are in danger of foreign com jon, and mu e- 
tice economy in some direction, so they will naturally hang back 7 — 
as possible from paying more for their raw material.” 


WOOL PRICES ARE HIGH—TIGURES EQUALED ONLY TWICE BEFORE IN 25 
YEARS—TOTAL OF 500,000 POUNDS OF UMATILLA COUNTY’S CLIPS CHANGES 
HANDS—EVERY CLIP OFFERED IS SOLD. 

PENDLETON, OREG., May 21. 
ears has Umatilla County wool sold for 
rices equal to those secured by Pilot Rock growers at the public sale 
Id in t place to-day. 


This was the first public sealed-bid sale held in 0 m this year. 
More than 500,000 pounds changed hands. Every * ered was sold. 

The prices received ran, as much as 5} cents advance of the 
prices paid for the same clips last year. 

An unusual feature of the sale was the fact that the “fine wool” 
clip of the J. E. Smith Co, top the market at 19§ cents. As a rule 
the “coarse” wool bri the higher price. . 

The following is the of the growers, with the amounts sold and 
prices received : = 

ham Co., 110,000 pounds, at 18 cents; Pat Day 40,000 

pounds (coarse), at 19 cents; Pat Doherty, 10,000 pounds (fine), at 
TË; S. G. Jones, 18,000 pounds, at 16%; A. P. Warner, 9,000 pounds, at 
{hig wate te Boma St Tal BSG Grit bounds 
a > . Warner, 60, pounds, a : ole ounds, 
28.600 n Edwards, 12,000 


Only twice before in 25 


at 18}; Andy Rust, pounds, at 183; Mo 
unds, at 18; Joe Pedro, 40,000 ds, at 183; Charles Johnson, 
„000 pounds, at 183; J. E. Smith Co., 65,000 ds, at 19§ (this is 


51 cents higher than the price bid for this clip year). 
ae Cunningham clip, the largest sold, brought 4 cents more than 
year. 


IMPOVERISHING THE SHEEPMEN. 


than ce r the same wool a g ago, when 
the high tariff law was still in effect. The price was z cents higher 
than the price paid for the same wool in May, 1912, before the presi- 
dential election had occurred and before anyone knew the tariff would 


be revised. 

The Cunningham Sheep & Land Co., of which meg ge Senator J. N. 
8 is manager, sold its fine wool yesterday at 18 cents per pound. 
That price was 4 cents more than the ce A for the same wool a 
year ago and 13 cents more than the ce p in 1912. 

There could not be a more striking refutation of the old campaign 
chestnut that to remove the tariff on wool would bring ruin and pov- 
erty upon the sheepmen. Last September the tariff was absolutely 
removed, and the country now has free trade in wool. Yet, instead of 
ruin, our sheepmen get the highest prices they have had in years. ‘The 
Smith Co. gets 51 cents more for wool than a rae ago, when the 
tarif was in force, and the Cunningham Co. sold its fine wool at 
4 cents more than the 1913 price. e wool buyers have been more 
feverish to get wool this spring than for many seasons past. The 
sh market is likewise stronger than in several years. In other 
pared the sheepmen of eastern Oregon are actually in clover, when 
they were led to believe they would be a ye ye poor! 8 
Where now are the calamity howlers? ere are the 2 rs 
that prophesied ruin and bankruptcy for the sheepmen when Schedule K 
was amputated? Now is the time for them to come to the front 
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HON. CLAUDE WEAVER, 


OF OKLAHOMA, 
In toe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Tuesday, March 31, 1914. 
3330 
an rovide for the o A nan ec- 
ton; aad e of fie Panama Canal | and the sanitation or the 
Canal Zone, approved August 24, 1912. 

Mr. WEAVER. Mr. Speaker, the thousands of American citi- 
zens who hear my voice on this ever-memorable day, the thou- 
sands who crowd the galleries of this great historic Hall of the 
House of Representatives, the thousands who fill the doorways 
and throng outside, denied admittance, are but animated by the 
same heart-burning emotions, the same deep anxiety felt by the 
millions of their fellow countrymen throughout this land and to 
its farthest borders. Wherever the sun lights the surface of 
this revolving planet, wherever in his course his rays fall on 
the faces of civilized men, there, with intense interest, our ver- 
dict is awaited, because to-day the honor of our Nation is on 
asi ag this Capitol is the cynosure of the eyes of the civilized 
wor 


I shall vote for this bill, Mr. Speaker, because it is a bill to 
repeal a subsidy to the coastwise shipping trust monopoly. Sub- 
sidies I hate, and monopolies are indefensible and intolerable. 
I shall vote for this bill because I believe that treaties ought 
to be kept, not repudiated, and that agreements among nations 
ought to be just as binding, just as sacredly observed. as agree- 
ments between individuals. I shall vote for this bill because 
I have a faith unfaltering in the foreign policy, the world-peace 
policy of the President of the United States. I know what that 
policy is, and by my vote I will help to maintain it. 


THE QUESTION BEFORE THE HOUSE STATED. 


Let me state clearly the question before the House. On 
August 24, 1912, the Sixty-second Congress passed a bill that in 
due time received the signature of President Taft and became 
a law—a bill to provide for the opening, maintenance. protec- 
tion, and operation of the Panama Canal and for the sanitation 
and government of the Panama Canal Zone. It is now proposed 
by the bill before the House to repeal a part of the fifth section 
of that act, namely, these words: 

Provided, That no tolls shall be levied upon the vessels engaged in the 
coastwise trade of the United States. 

Under the law as it now stands all American ships and all 
foreign ships engaged in foreign trade are required to pay $1.20 
per vessel ton through the canal. The ships engaged in the 
coastwise trade go through the canal for nothing. The Dill 
before us proposes to repeal the exemption from tolls of the 
coastwise ships. 

THE PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE. 


In the exercise of the duty and the prerogative imposed by 
the Constitution upon the President to recommend to Congress 
such measures as he shall judge necessary and expedient Presi- 
dent Wilson on the 5th day of March, 1914, read to both Houses 
in joint session assembled a message so brief, direct, significant, 
and clear that it is well worth hearing again. He said: 


Gentlemen of the Congress, I have come to you — an ee 3 
ou will not measure 


I have come to ask you for the repeal of that provision of the 
Panama Canal act of August 24, 1912, which exempts vessels engaged 
in the coastwise trade of the United States from payment of tolls 
and to urge upon you the justice, the wisdom, and the large policy of 
such a repeal with the utmost earnestness of which I am Serene 

In my own judgment, very fully considered and maturely formed, 
that pe es Pompe constitutes a mistaken economic policy from every 
point of view, and is, moreover, in plain contravention of the trea 
with Great Britain concerning the canal concluded on November 1 
1901, But I have not come to urge upon you my personal views. i 
have come to state to you a fact and a situation. Whatever may be 
our own differences of opinion concerning this much-debated measure, 
its meaning is not debated outside the United States. Everywhere 
else the language of the treaty is given but one interpretation, and 
that interpretation precludes the exemption I am asking you to 
repeal. We consented to the treaty; its age we accepted, if 
we did not originate it; and we are too big, too powerful, too self- 
respecting a Nation to interpret with a too strained or refined readin 
the wo of our own promises just because we have power enoug 
to give us leave to read them as we please. The th: do is 
the only thing we can afford to do—a voluntary withdrawal from a 
position everywhere questioned and misunderstood. We ought to re- 
verse our action without raising the question whether we were right 
or wrong, and so once more deserve our reputation for generosity and 
for the redemption of every obligation without quibble or hesitation, 

I ask this of zoe in support of the foreign policy of the administra- 
tion. I shall not know how to deal with other matters of even greater 
delicacy and nearer consequence if you do not grant it to me in un: 
grudging measure. 


In this message the Executive urges upon the Congress im. 
mediate and unconditional repeal of that provision of the 
Panama Canal act which exempts vessels engaged in the coast- 
wise trade of the United States from the payment of tolls upon 
the grounds of the justice, the wisdom, and the large poliey 
of such a repeal and because said exemption is in plain contra- 
yention of the treaty with Great Britain of date November 18, 
1901, known as the Hay-Pauncefote treaty. The President cour- 
ageously, without hesitation or reservation, recommends to the 
Congress legislation that he deems to be for the honor of our 
country and for the well-being of our people. The responsibility 
has passed from the President to the Congress, and I am glad to 
find myself on this great issue, as I have on many—on nearly 
all—of the great issues of the time, in harmony with the views 
of the President of the United States. 

There are three propositions quite clear to my mind. 

First proposition: The exemption from tolls of vessels engaged 
in the coastwise trade of the United States is an indirect ship 
subsidy, unjust to the American taxpayers and opposed to the 
sound rational and national historie policy of the Democratic 
Party, 
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Second proposition: The exemption of the coastwise ships 
from the payment of tolls is a violation of our treaty with Eng- 
land, a treaty existing and unrepealed. 

Third proposition: The foreign policy of the President of the 
United States, which T help to maintain when I vote for this 
bill—the world-peace policy—is a policy helpful to good govern- 
ment and to the well-being of our own Nation and the peoples 
of the world. 

FREE TOLLS A SUBSIDY. 

Now, gentlemen, I claim, in the first place, that to let these 
coastwise ships go through our canal—the Panama Canal— 
without paying tolls is a subsidy; that it is a special bounty or 
benefit to the few at the cost of the many; that it is a special 
privilege to the corporations that own the coastwise ships, and 
that the burden is borne by the hewers of wood and drawers of 
water, the great masses of the American people who get no bene- 
fits whatever in return. 

The Panama Canal will have cost our Nation when completed, 
in round numbers, $400,000,000. We borrowed the money to 
build it. We issued interest-bearing bonds and sold them. At 
3 per cent interest we pay $12,000,000 a year on borrowed capi- 
tal for this investment. It has been estimated by Government 
experts that when the canal is completed it will cost $4,000,000 
annually to operate and maintain the canal. What might be 
called wear and tear, the gradual destruction wrought by time, 
would probably be $4,000,000 more. We pay $250,000 a year 
ground rent for the Canal Zone to the Republic of Panama, from 
which sovereignty we obtained such title as we have. So that, 
besides the original $400,000,000, more than $20,000,000 a year is 
the cost of ownership of this magnificent world waterway—the 
greatest engineering accomplishment of the brain and the hand 
of man. ‘To compensate the Government of the United States 
for this vast, this tremendous expenditure the Panama Canal act 
provides for the payment of tolls on vessels going through the 
canal. President Taft fixed the charges at $1.20 a vessel ton. 
The special commissioner on Panama traffic and tolls whom Taft 
appointed, Prof. Emory R. Johnson, of the University of Penn- 
sylvania, has estimated that during the year 1915 vessels en- 
gaged in the foreign trade will carry 9,500,000 net tons, produc- 
ing a gross revenue of $11,400,000, only a little more than half 
the revenue needed to pay the Government the annual cost of 
maintenance. Prof. Johnson estimated that for the year 1915 
the coastwise vessels will carry through the canal 1,000,000 tons. 
Other eminent authorities make a much higher estimate. Let 
us say 1,000,000 tons. If these ships paid tolls, they would pay 
into the Treasury of the United States $1,200,000 every year. 
They are exempted from tolls; that is, they are exempted from 
the payment of $1,200,000 a year that they ought to pay. That 
is a subsidy. You may call it indirect, but it is a subsidy and 
nothing else. If it were proposed to take $1,200,000 in gold coin 
every year out of the Treasury and give it to these shipowners 
for nothing, how many on this side of the House with a record 
of Democratic battles against ship subsidies till now unbroken— 
how many on this side of the House would vote for it? Where, 
then, would be the gentleman from Alabama, of whose leader- 
ship all Democrats are proud, who made the tariff pledges of 
the Democratic Party become the tariff laws of the Nation— 
what would be the vote of Oscar UNnERwoop on that question? 
Where, then, would be the Speaker of this House, whose intel- 
lectual integrity we all delight to honor, who so much reminds 
us of the days when there were giants on the earth—what would 
be the vote of Cuamp CLARK if it were proposed to take this 
money, $1,200,000 every year, direct out of the Federal Treas- 
ury and give it to the shipowners? Neither of them would vote 
the direct subsidy, and yet I challenge either of the two match- 
less leaders of our party, either or both, to explain to this 
House the difference. There is no difference. I have always 
been opposed to subsidies in any form, whether by tariff dis- 
crimination or by free tolls; but if I favored subsidies at all I 
would vote for subsidies direct out of the Treasury, in the day- 
light, in the open, in the sunshine, without evasion, deceit, or 
subterfuge. 

COASTWISE SHIPS A TRUST AND MONOPOLY. s 


Moreover, the coastwise shipping interests of the United 
States constitute a trust and by law are given an unjust trade 
monopoly. The ships of no foreign nation are allowed to 
engage in this trade. Our own American ships engaged in the 
foreign trade are denied the privilege and the profits of the 
coastwise trade. But whoever knew the beneficiaries of special 
privilege to be satisfied? Like the daughters of the horse leech 
their cry is always: More, more, more. Not satisfied with a 
monopoly of the trade the owners of the coastwise ships de- 
mand a monopoly of the subsidy also. 

On the Pacific coast 8 steamship lines are engaged in the 
coastwise trade, and on the Atlantic coast 28 steamship lines 


are engaged in the coastwise trade. They do not compete in 
freight rates with the railroads for the reason that the owners 
of the ships have a large financial interest; that is, they are 
heavy stockholders in and part owners of the railroads. These 
steamship lines do not compete with each other for the reason 
that they are a trust. It follows, then, that this $1,200,000 
which, under the present law, will be be poured in an annual 
golden stream into the coffers of this monopoly will stay there. 
The American people will make a gift of this sum to the few, 
the highly favored, but freight rates will not be reduced a dol- 
lar. Now, if there were real competition between the railroads 
and the coastwise ships these ships could carry the freight from 
ocean to ocean through the canal and pay the tolls at a less 
charge than the transcontinental railroads can carry the freight. 
Already the railroads are burdened to their capacity with more 
business than their facilities are adequate to care for. It is 
confidently believed that the transcontinental freight problem 
will be solved in a way fair to the railroads and fair to the 
shippers when the Democratic program of trust legislation shall 
be enacted into law and the Interstate Commerce Commission 
shall make effective the fundamental principle that the rail- 
roads are entitled to freight charges that will net them a fair 
return upon actual capital and actual value of the investment, 
that much and no more. Whenever in the past the transconti- 
nental railroads have been compelled to reduce the long-haul 
rate the short-haul charges have been increased and the burden 
shifted to the local shipper. The railroads will charge the 
highest rate the traffic will bear. The coastwise ships will 
charge all they can get. The remedy from their extortion is 
effective regulation and control by the United States Govern- 
ment under the interstate commerce clause of the Constitution. 

From the point of view of our domestic and economic policy 
to my mind it is plain that this free-toll subsidy to the coastwise 
ships is unwise, unsound, unjust, and I invite your attention 
to the words spoken in the Senate a few days ago by the great 
Senator from my State, ROBERT L. OWEN: 

Ninety millions of Americans have been exceedingly patriotic in 
building this canal needed Py ue Nation, and now less than 9,000 ship- 
owners on the Atlantic and Pacific cvast lines are demanding as a right 
the use of this canal without paying for the cost of keeping it in order 
or interest on the prime cost. It is true these shipowners speak of 
their boats as “American boats,” as if they were owned by 90,000,000 
Americans instead of being owned by one ten-thousandth part of 
90,000,000 Americans. One ten-thousandth part of the people—an in- 
significant fraction—rise up and say, Our American boats must have 
free passage; our American rights are invaded, Senators and Congress- 
men and the President of the Unitcd States who oppose us are un- 
American, pro-British, and are traitors to the ‘American people." 
Yes; there is a conflict from an economic A oye ag between the pocket- 
book of 1 American and the ketbooks of 10, other Americans, who 
furnished the money to build the canal. The 1 American, with the 
coastwise-trade monopoly granted by law, giving him the exclusive right 
of controlling the coastwise ships, forbidding foreign ships to take any 
part in the coastwise traffic, has by law a monopoly, is not content 
with this great advantage—an advantage which I believe is used to his 
profit and to the injury of all those who pay the freight, which means 
everybody in the United States. Having a monopoly, he insists upon 
using the money, sacrifice, and labor of 10,000 other Americans without 
charge, and denounces the President, who seeks economic justice for the 


10, whose pockets are to be picked by law, when he asks that the 
unwise, unjust law be re ed. 


THE BALTIMORE PLATFORM DECLARATION FOR FREE TOLLS. 

The Democrats of this House who vote against this proposed 
repeal justify themselves by saying that they are bound by the 
latest declaration of the Democratic Party in national con- 
vention assembled. They say they are bound by the Baltimore 
platform. That a Democrat ought to follow the well-considered 
declaration of his party upon a great issue is undeniable, and 
I admit that if he violates such a declaration he is guilty of 
party treason and ought to be lashed from the party councils 
with whips of scorpions. I admit that the Baltimore platform, 
without ambiguity, declares in favor of the exemption from tolls 
of American ships engaged in coastwise trade passing through 
the canal, but I deny that this declaration was either well con- 
sidered or upon a great issue before the people. The question 
had received no discussion in the mass meetings, primaries, 
county conventions, or State conventions that elected the dele- 
gates. Upon this subject not a single delegate had instructions 
from the sovereign Democrats who made him their representa- 
tive to speak for them at the convention. The delegates them- 
selves, broadly speaking, were without information upon which 
to base an opinion. They had given to the subject neither 
thought nor study. The enemies of good government work while 
the friends of good government sleep, and that is the cause of so 
much bad government. There is not always a dragon watch 
with unenchanted eye to guard the golden treasury of Demo- 
eratic principles, like the fabled sentinel of the Hesperian gar- 
dens. I fear that some insidious secret agent of the shipping 
trust—of the coastwise ship monopoly—was not far away when 
that paragraph of the platform was written, for certain it is 
that in the Baltimore convention, when the free-tolls plank was 
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written, the vulture of monopoly 
the eagle, 

This isolated declaration of the Baltimore platform is directly 
contradicted by other declarations of the same platform. I 
read in that platform that a private monopoly is indefensible 
and intolerable and that the Democratic Party. demands the 
enactment of such additional legislation as may be necessary to 
make it impossible for a private monopoly to exist in the United 
States. The Baltimore platform contains the following plank 
on merchant marine: 

We belicve in fostering, by constitutional regulation of commerce, the 
growth of a merchant marine, which shall develop and strengthen the 
commercial ties which bind us to our sister Republics of the South, but 
without imposing additional burdens upon the people and without botn- 
ties or subsidies from the Public Treasury. 

This exemption from tolls for the benefit of the merchant 
marine imposes additional burdens upon the people and takes a 
bounty, a subsidy, from the Public Treasury. Again and again 
the platforms of our party, State and National, have declared 
against subsidies to ships. The living, the immortal principle 
of the Democratic Party is the sublime maxim of its illustrious 
founder, who declared for “equal and exact justice to all men 
of whatever state or persuasion, religious or political.” 

True it is that the letter of the Baltimore platform declares 
for free tolls; but the spirit of the platform, with a clear high 
note, declares against free tolls. The letter killeth, but the 
spirit giveth life. Whenever there comes a conflict between a 
declaration of my party and the true interests of the American 
people, as a Representative in this Congress of the American 
people I shall decide the conflict in favor of the true interests 
of my people. I will not vote to leave upon the statute books 
a law that takes $1,200,000 a year out of the Federal Treasury, 
money belonging to all the people, to give it to a few shipowners 


for nothing. 
THE HOBGOBLIN OF CONSISTENCY. 


There are Demoerats here to-day in this House who as Mem- 
bers of the Sixty-second Con voted for this toll exemp- 
tion who will now vote to repeal that exemption. After fresh 
investigations and studies of the subject, upon maturer thought, 
they have changed their minds and they have the courage to 
yote their changed convictions. 

All honor to such men! They bring the past for judgment 
into the thousand-eyed present and live ever in a new day. That 
was the exalted ideal of Abraham Lincoln, who said: 

I am not bound to win, but I am bound to be true. I am not bound 
to succeed, but I am bound to live up to what light I have. I must 
stand with anybody that stands right—stand with him while he is right 
and part with him when he is wrong, 

I will answer the sneers of those who taunt these Members 
with their inconsistency by reminding them of what the greatest 
of American thinkers wrote: 

A foolish consistency is the 3 of little minds, adored by little 
statesmen and philosophers and divines. With consistency a great soul 
has simply nothing: to do, He may as well concern himself with his 
shadow on the Speak what you think now in hard words, and 
ae ben ge lh a prea ge Th reget ng op 
mitsunderstond: Is line bad, then, to be misunderstood? Pythagoras 
was misunderstood, Secrates and Jesus and Luther and Copernicus 
and Galileo and Newton and every pure and wise spirit that ever took 
flesh. To be great is to be misunderstood. 

EXEMPTION OF THE COASTWISE SHIPS IS A VIOLATION OF THE HAY- 
PAUNCEFOTE TREATY. 

My second proposition is that the exemption of the coastwise 
ships from the payment of tolls is a violation of our treaty with 
England, a treaty existing and unrepealed. Far be it from me 
to question the motives of the Members of this House who 
oppose this bill. Not for a moment do I doubt the sincerity 
of their appeals to patriotism when they talk of the surrender 
of American sovereignty over the Panama Canal Zone, but such 
appeals to patriotism are often resorted to by men with a bad 
cause who can not answer arguments. And as for those edi- 
torials, appearing in the metropolitan press, inspired. and paid 
for by the conastwise shipping interests to poison the public 
mind, I will say that the holy horror they express, the frenzied 
fear they manifest over our “cowardly truckling to England 
and base surrender of sovereignty” remind me of the observa- 
tion of old Dr. Samuel Johnson that “patriotism is the last 
refuge of a scoundrel.” 

THE TITLE OF THE UNITED STATES TO THE PANAMA CANAL ZONE. 

Now, in the consideration of this proposition so much de- 
bated—the proposition that the proposed repeal is a surrender 
of the sovereignty of the United States in and to the Panama 
Canal Zone—it is well, I think, for us to ascertain just what 
sovereignty we have. 

I have had experience as a practicing lawyer in the trial of 
cases involving the tifle to land. Title is the means whereby 
an estate in land is, held. The chain of title begins with the 


had perched in the nest of 
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ownership of the sovereign State and goes down by convey- 
ances of all sorts, often through many possessors and claimants, 
for generations. Each successive grantee takes the land—elimi- 
nating the doctrine of innocent purchaser and the statute of 
limitations—subjeect to incumbrances, restrictions, prescriptions, 
easements, warranties, covenants of former ow: -rs dead and 
gone. 

Precisely so the United States hold: title to the Panama 
Canal Zone. This 10-mile-wide tract of land on which we haye 
dug this great canal lies far beyond the borders of our country, 
in a foreign soil, under tropic skies, where the people have 
an allen speech. The Panama Canal Zone is no part of the 
Territorial United States. We did not acquire sovereignty 
there, as we did in Alaska, by purchase; as we did in the 
Hawaiian Islands, by acquisition and assimilation; as we did 
in Porto Rico and the Philippine Islands, by the sword. 

What rights haye we got there? It is not difficult to find out, 
for our rights, whatever they be, are measured by words of 
covenant and grant in treaties with other nations. 

HISTORY OF THE ACQUISITION OF THE PANAMA CANAL ZONE. 

Before we analyze these treaties it will perhaps be in- 
structive to give some account of the events connected with 
their negotiation as well as the story of our acquisition of the 
Canal Zone from Panama. 

The- great world powers almost from the time of the dis- 
covery of America have contemplated the building of a canal 
across the narrow isthmus of Central America that divides the 
waters of the Pacific Ocean from the Caribbean Sea. In 1550 
the Portuguese navigator, Antonio Galvao, published a book to 
demonstrate that a canal could be cut at Tehuantepec, Nica- 
ragua, Panama, or Darien, and in 1551 the Spanish historian, 
Gomara, submitted a memorial to Phillip II urging that the 
work be undertaken without delay. 

In 1771 the Spanish Government caused surveys for the 
canal to be made at Tehuantepec and in 1779 at Nicaragua. 
The great Humboldt in 1808 explored the Isthmus and pointed 
out the lines which he considered worthy of study. 

In 1823 the Republics of Central America threw off the yoke 
of the despotism of Spain and achieved their independence, and 
from this time on the European powers, as well as the United 
States, gave consideration to the project of the isthmian canal. 

In 1845 the Republic of Texas became part of the United 
States. In 1848 gold was discovered in California, and the 
hardy argonauts, the Forty-niners, crossed the great plains by 
the thousands to settle on the golden coast. Much of the 
travel from San Francisco to the Atlantic coast was ocean 
travel by way of the Isthmus. The war with Mexico resulted 
in the acquisition by the United States of the great south- 
western territories, making this country a continent-wide Re- 
public. In 1846 the United States had entered into a canal 
treaty with New Granada, and in 1850 we entered into the 
treaty with Great Britain known as the Clayton-Bulwer 
treaty. At the date of that treaty the United States and Great 
Britain were the two world powers having the chief interest 
in the eanal project. Great Britain, besides its vast possession 
stretching from our northern boundary to the Arctic, was the 
controlling power in the Caribbean Sea. And so these two 
great nations entered into the Clayton-Bulwer convention, the 
purpose of which was to build a canal across the Central Ameri- 
can isthmus for the use of all mankind on just and equal 
terms, no special advantage being suggested by that treaty to 
either of the high contracting powers. 

The Clayton-Bulwer treaty om November 18, 1901, was super- 
seded by the present Hay-Pauncefote treaty with Great Britain, 
by the terms of which it became possible for the United 
States alone to build and control an interoceanic canal. The 
Hay-Herran treaty between the United States of America and 
the United States of Colombia, in January, 1003, was drawn 
for the purpose of giving the United States the right of way or 
title to the Panama Canal Zone. But the Colombian Con- 
gress rejected the treaty. The Colombian Congress adjourned 
on October 21, 1908, and on the 3d day of November, 1903, the 
newborn Republic of Panama emerged from its shell, incubated 
in the White House. 

The secession of Panama from Colombia in November, 1903, 
was successfully carried out by a wretchedly small number of 
adventurers and conspirators, professional revolutionists, of 
the Panama State of Colombia, aided by Theodore Roosevelt, at 
that time President of the United States of America and Com- 
mander of ifs Army and Navy. By a singular coincidence Com- 
mander John S. Hubbard, with his ship, the U. S. gun- 
boat Nashville, was in the harbor of Colon at the time of the 
secession. He forbade the transportation of Colombian troops 
across the Isthmus and landed the marines to prevent the oc- 
cupation of Colon by the Colombian forges. The American flag 
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that floated from the masthead of that ship of the United States 
in the harbor of Colon ought to have been torn down and in its 
place floated to the winds the black flag of the pirate. Panama 


was as much a part of Colombia as my State, Oklahoma, is 
a part of this Union. The secession of Panama, accomplished 
by the armed forces of the United States, was an act of na- 
tional injustice, violence, pillage, and plunder, inspired by the 
motto of Rob Roy McGregor: 
The good old rule, the simple pl 
That they may take who have 
And they may keep who can. 2 
On the 7th of November Panama was recognized by the 
United States in effect by receiving her diplomatic representa- 
tive, and on the 18th day of November the treaty was signed be- 
tween the United States and Panama, by the terms of which 
the United States promised to pay $10,000,000 immediately and 
$250,000 annually as rental, the first payment to be made nine 
years after the ratification of the treaty. The bogus Panama 
Republic was fathered, nurtured, sent on its way rejoicing, for 
the sole purpose of conferring title to the Panama Canal Zone 
on the United States, because Colombia, the owner, refused to 
give to the United States the Panama Canal concession. 
THE THREE PANAMA CANAL TREATIES, 


Now, the title that the United States has to the Panama 
Canal Zone depends upon the interpretation and construction 
of the three treaties: 

First. The convention between the United States and the 

Republic of Panama for the construction of a ship canal to 
connect the waters of the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans, which 
convention was signed at Washington November 18, 1903, and 
proclaimed by the President of the United States February 26, 
1904. 
Second. The treaty between the United States and Great 
Britain, signed at Washington November 18, 1901, and pro- 
claimed by the President of the United States February 22, 
1902, known as the Hay-Pauncefote treaty. 

Third. The convention as to a ship canal connecting the At- 
Jantic and the Pacific Oceans, concluded April 19, 1850, pro- 
claimed by the President of the United States July 5, 1850, 
known as the Clayton-Bulwer treaty. 

Article 18 of the treaty with the Republic of Panama reads: 


The canal, when constructed, and the entrances thereto shall be neu- 
tral in perpetuity, and shall be opened upon the terms provided by sec- 
tion 1 of article 3 of and in conformity with all the stipulations 
of the treaty entered into by the Governments of the United States 
and Great Britain on November 18, 1901. 

The treaty with Panama, then, provides that the canal when 
constructed shall be opened in conformity with all the stipula- 
tions of the Hay-Pauncefote treaty and shall be neutral in 
perpetuity. 

The third article of the Hay-Pauncefote treaty, embodying 
the substance of that convention, reads: 

The United States adopts, as the basis of the neutralization of such 
ship canal, the following rules, substantially as embodied in the con- 
vention of Constantinople, signed the 28th ber, 1888, for the free 
navigation of the Suez Canal, that is to say: 

1, The canal shall be free and open to 1 of commerce and of 


war of all nations observing these rules, on of entire equality, so 
that there will be no discrimination against any such nation, or its 


an, 
the power, 


citizens or subjects, In respect of the conditions or charges of ic, or 
pecan rea Such conditions and charges of trafic shall be just and 
equ e. 


2. The canal shall never be blockaded, nor shall any right of war be 
exercised nor any act of hostility be committed within it. Th 


3. Vessels of war of a belligerent shall not revictual nor take any 
stores in the canal except so far as may be strictly necessary; and the 
transit of such vessels through the canal shall be effected with the least 
possible delay in accordance with the regulations in force, and with only 
such intermission as may result from the necessities of the service. 

Prizes shall be in all respects subject to the same rul 
war of the belligerents. 

4. No belligerent shall embark or disembark troops, munitions of 
war, or warlike materials in the canal, except in case of accidental hin- 
drance of the transit, and in such case the transit shall be resumed with 
all possible dispatch. 

5. The provisions of this article shall apply to waters adjacent to the 
canal within 3 marine miles of either end. V of war of a bel- 
ligerent shall not remain in such waters longer than 24 hours at any 
one time, except in case of distress, and in such case shall depart as 
soon as possible; but a vessel of war of one belligerent shall not depart 
ed hours from the departure of a vessel of war of the other 

6. The plant, establishments, buildings, and all works necessa to 
the construction, maintenance, and operation of the canal, shall be 
deemed to be part thereof for the purposes of this treaty, and in time 
of war, as in time of peace, shall enjoy complete immunity from attack 
or injury by belligerents and from acts calculated to impair their use- 
fulness as part of the ceanal. 


The Hay-Pauncefote treaty, in specific terms, adopts the geu- 
eral printiple of neutrality of the Clayton-Bulwer treaty ex- 
pressed in the eighth article of that treaty, which is as follows: 


The Governments of the United States and Great Britain hay ot 
oniy desired in entering into this convention to accomplish a marten: 


prove to be practicable, whether 
canal or railway—which are now proposed to be established by the coe 
rotec- 


A 
E 0 a 
such protection as the United States and Great Britain N 
I come now to the identical paragraph of the Hay-Pauncefote 
treaty that the exemption of the coastwise ships from the pay- 
ment of tolls violates. Let the treaty speak for itself, for the 
language is so clear, the meaning so plain, that the wayfaring 
man, though a fool, need not err therein. Paragraph 1 of article 
3 of the Hay-Pauncefote treaty reads as follows: 


The canal shall be free and o to th 
SETE RENA E pen e vessels of y and of 


tio: 
„ in 2 of the conditions or charges of trafie 


or otherwise. conditions and charges of traffic be just and 


equitable. 


If the phrase “all nations observing these rules includes the 
United States, then the tolls exémption violates the Hay-Paunce- 
fote treaty. The rules referred to, set forth in full in said arti- 
cle 3, are the rules agreed on by the great European powers for 
the use of the Suez Canal. The United States intended to be 
bound by these rules. Is the United States a nation? If it is 
a nation, the term “all nations” includes the United States, 
for the word “all” includes each and every individual unit com- 
prising the whole. 

If it had been intended to exclude the United States or its 
coastwise shipping from the operation of the treaty, why not 
say so in plain language? The United States wrote the treaty. 
The newborn Republic of Panama, in swaddling clothes, had no 
more voice in drafting the Panama treaty than a cattle shipper 
in Oklahoma has in making a shipping contract with a railroad 
when he delivers his cattle for shipment. He is compelled to 
sign the contract that the railroad company offers him or not 
ship the cattle at all. Why was it, then, that when the United 
States Government wrote the treaty it did not contain this ex- 
emption and exception for the coastwise shipping? It was be- 
cause the United States Government knew what its treaty obli- 
gations with England were from the days of the Clayton-Bulwer 
treaty on down to the Hay-Pauncefote treaty, which in express 
terms ratified the general principles of neutralization and of 
equality contained in the Clayton-Bulwer treaty. All the great 
powers of the world understood that the canal was to be free 
and open on terms of entire equality to all nations of the world, 
their 5 and subjects, in respect of the conditions or charges 
of tr 3 


CHARACTER OF AMERICAN OWNERSHIP OF THE CANAL ZONE. 


What, then, is the character of the ownership by which the 
United States holds the Panama Canal Zone? Is it a fee simple 
title, such as a farmer in my State, Oklahoma, who homesteaded 
on the public land, holds to his 160 acres—an ownership unre- 
stricted of the whole land, with all its incidents, from the center 
of the earth to the peaks of the morning? Who ever heard of 
the owner paying rent on his own land? Yet the United States 
pays an annual rental of $250,000 to the Republic of Panama. 

The United States built the canal with its own money on a tract 
of land 10 miles wide, where it holds a perpetual lease for the 
specific purposes set forth in the treaty. We have the possession 
and control of the zone for all time. We have the right to 
occupy it, to send our soldiers there, to fortify the Canal Zone 
and to defend it. That right is admitted by England, stipulated 
for in the Panama treaty, denied by nobody. The contention 
that the United States, if we repeal the tolls exemption, will 
have to pay tolls for its warships is idiotic, because all tolls go 
into the United States Treasury, and such a proposition would 
involve the senseless thing of taking the tolls money out of the 
Treasury and putting it right back again. The right to pass 
our Government ships through the canal is the incident of our 
possession and ownership. We have the right to demand and 
to receive just and equitable charges of traffic through the 
canal from the ships of all nations of the world. This bill does 
not contemplate the surrender of our rights, nor of our sover- 
eignty so far as we have sovereignty. No American contem- 
for a single moment the surrender of American rights, 
and all the powers of the world combined are not strong enough 
to take such rights from us. 3 

trustees of the canal for the benefit of all man- 
the great world powers of Europe by the conven. | 
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tion of Constantinople became the trustees of the Suez Canal 
for the benefit of all mankind. 

And what will be the benefits of building the canal? The 
production of wealth in our country from mines, manufactures, 
agriculture, will be multiplied a thousandfold. The waters 
of the two great oceans will flow together, saving 8,000 miles of 
travel around Cape Horn, and American ships will have many 
thousand of miles advantage in distance in their competition 
with Old World commerce. Our commerce with all the nations 
of the world will thereby be given marvelous impetus, and the 
forces of steam and electricity will unite with the energy, the 
toil, the genius of our people as never before. And infinitely 
higher than these material advantages will be the influence of 
American thought, American ideals, American institutions, 
Christian civilization spread wide and far as the ashes of 
Wycliffe over continents beyond the seas. 

THE PRESIDENT’S FOREIGN POLICY. 


Now, Mr. Speaker, in conclusion, let me say that I have un- 
faltering faith—yea, an abiding moral conviction—that the for- 
eign policy of the President of the United States is wise and 
patriotic, and I rejoice that my vote for this bill will help to 
maintain that foreign policy. The foreign policy of this country 
is given largely to the hands of the Executive by the Constitu- 
tion. The President appoints the great Cabinet officers who sit 
with him in counsel; he appoints ambassadors, other public 
ministers, and consuls to foreign lands; and, by and with the 
consent of the Senate, two-thirds of the Senators present con- 
curring, the treaty-making power for weal or woe is in the 
President's hands. He has a knowledge of our foreign relations 
which no other public official can have, and I am willing to 
trust him. 

I know what the President's foreign policy is, and I believe in 
that policy. In his speech before the Southern Congress, at 
Mobile, he set the Monroe doctrine upon the high plane of un- 
selfish devotion to the moral and material welfare of the Latin- 
American Republics by adding to the Monroe doctrine the dec- 
laration that “never hereafter will the United States acquire 
one foot of additional soil upon the American continent.” 

In his message to Congress in December, 1913, the President 
said: 

There is only one 9 standard by which to determine contro- 
versies between the United States and other nations, and that is com- 
pounded of these two elements—our own honor and our obligations to 
the peace of the world. A test so compounded ought easily to be made 
to govern both the establishment of new treaty obligations and the in- 
terpretation of those already assumed. 

In his message asking the Congress to grant in ungrudging 
measure the repeal of the tolls exemption, the President said: 

But I have not come to urge upon you ny 5 views. I have 
come to state to you a fact and a situation. atever may be our own 
differences of opinion concerning this much-debated measure, its mean- 
ing is not debated outside the United States. Everywhere else the 
language of the treaty is given but one interpretation, and that inter- 
pretation precludes the exemption I am asking you to repeal. We con- 
sented to the treaty; its language we accepted, if we did not originate 
it: and we are too big, too powerful, too self-respecting a nation to 
interpret with a too strained or refined reading the words of our own 
promises just because we have power enough to give us leave to read 
them as we please. 

Let us stand by the President on this proposition. Let us say 
to all the world that the word of the United States of America 
is as good as gold. I have always maintained that a state 
ought to be bound by the same moral principles, by the same 
vital forces of Christian civilization that bind the conscience of 
the individual. I have read somewhere in the writings of 
Horace Mann—I think in one of his speeches on education— 
where he describes the infiuence and the moral duty of the 
individual. He says: 

Look at him not as a being coming we know not whence, alighting 
for a brief residence upon this carth, and then making his exit throug 
the door of the tomb, to be scen and heard of no more and leaving no 
more impression upon society of his ways or works than the sea bird 
leaves upon the surface of the deep when she stoops from the upper air, 
dips her breast for a moment in the wave, and then again to a 
viewless height; but look at him in his relations to posterity, as the 
father of a family, as a member of a generation which sows those seeds 
of virtue or vice, that centuries hence shall bear fruit or poison; look 
at him as a citizen in a free government, throwing his influence and 
his vote into one or the other of the scales where peace and war, glory 
and infamy, are weighed. 

What is the state except a collection of many individuals, 
where each puts his person and all his powers under the su- 
preme direction of the general will to become an indivisible 
part of the whole? That collection of individuals constitutes 
the state, having a common identity, a public will, capable and 
free to do right or to do wrong. The state, in a sense, is pos- 
sessed of immortality, because it lives for generation after gen- 
eration, while the individual members perish from the world. 

To yiolate a solemn compact with another nation, whether 
that nation be the weakest or the strongest, will shock the 
moral sense of the American people. It is true that there is no 
power to compel a nation to preserve its treaty pact inyiolate 


except the power of the sword; but the American people stand 
ready to conform to that international, that world-wide, public 
opinion which is the mind, the heart, and the conscience of the 
Christian civilization of the twentieth century: 


Even so doth God protect us if we be 

Virtuous and wise. Winds blow and waters roll 
8 to the brave, and power and deity, 

Yet in themselves are nothing. One decree 
Spake laws to them, and said that by the soul 
Only the nations shall be great and free. 


EXHIBIT A. 


[Copy of convention between the United States and the Republic of 
Panama for the construction of a ship canal to connect the waters of 
the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans.) 


PANAMA—SHIP CANAL. 


CONVENTION BETWEEN THE UNITED STATES AND THE REPUBLIC OF PANAMA 
FOR THE CONSTRUCTION OF A SHIP CANAL TO CONNECT THE WATERS OF 
THE ATLANTIC AND PACIFIC OCEANS. 


Signed at Washington, November 18, 1903. 

Ratification advised by the Senate, February 23, 1904. 
Ratified by the President, February 25, 1904, 

Ratified by Panama, December 2, 1903. 

Ratifications exchanged at Washington, February 26, 1904. 
Proclaimed, February 26, 1904. 


A PROCLAMATION BY THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 


Whereas a convention between the United States of America and the 
Republic of Panama to insure the construction of a ship canal across 
the Isthmus of Panama to connect the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans was 
concluded and signed by their respective plenipotentiarles at Washing- 
ton on the 18th day of November, 1903, the original of which conven- 
tion, being in the English language, is word for word as follows: 


ISTHMIAN CANAL CONVENTION, 


The United States of America and the Republic of Panama being de- 
sirous to insure the construction of a ship canal across the Isthmus 
of Panama to connect the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans, and the Congress 
of the United States of America having passed an act 3 8 June 28, 
1902, in furtherance of that object, by which the President of the 
United States is authorized to acquire within a reasonable time the 
control of the necessary terzitoty of the Republic of Colombia, and the 
sovereignty of such territory being actually vested in the Republie of 
Panama, the high . have resolved for that purpose 
to conclude a convention and have accordingly appointed as their pleni- 
potentiaries— 

225 5 of the United States of America, John Hay, Secretary 
0 e, an 

The Government of the Republic of Panama, Philippe Bunau-Varilla, 
envoy extraordinary and minister plenipotentiary of the Republic of 
Panama, thereunto specially empowered by said Government, who after 
communicating with each other their respective full powers, found to be 
in good and due form, have agreed upon and concluded the following 


articles : 
ARTICLE 1. 


The United States guarantees and will maintain the independence of 
the Republic of Panama. 
ARTICLE 2. 


The Republic of Panama grants to the United States in perpetulty the 
use, occupation, and control of a zone of land and land under water for 
the construction, maintenance, operation, sanitation, and protection of 
said canal of the width of 10 miles extending to the distance of 5 miles 
on each side of the center line of the route of the canal to be con- 
structed; the said zone beginning in the Caribbean Sea 3 marine miles 
from mean low-water mark and extending to and across the Isthmus of 
Panama into the Pacific Ocean to a distance of 3 marine miles from 
mean low-water mark with the proviso that the cities of Panama and 
Colon and the harbors adjacent to said cities, which are included within 
the boundaries of the zone above described, shall not be included within 
this grant. The Republic of Panama further grants to the United 
States in perpetuity the use, occupation, and control of any other lands 
and waters outside of the zone above described which may be necessary 
and convenient for the construction, maintenance, operation, sanitation, 
and protection of the said canal or of any auxiliary canals or other 
works necessary and convenient for the construction, maintenance, opera- 
tion, sanitation, and protection of said enterprise, 

The Republic of Panama further grants in like manner to the United 
States in perpetuity all islands within the limits of the zone above 
described, and in addition thereto the group of small islands in the 
Bay of Panama, named Perico, Naos, Culebra, and Flamenco. 

ARTICLE 2. 


The Republic of Panama grants to the United States all the rights, 
power, and authority within the zone mentioned and described in 
article 2 of this agreement and within the limits of all auxiliary lands 
and waters mentioned and described in said article 2 which the United 
States would possess and exercise if it were the sovereign of the terri- 
tory within which said lands and waters are located, to the entire 
exclusion of the exercise by the Republic of Panama of any such 
sovereign rights, power, or authority. 

ARTICLE 4, 
ights subsidiary to the above grants the Republic of Panama 
3 perpetuity 25 the United States the right to use the rivers, 
streams, lakes, and other bodies of water within its limits for naviga- 
tion, the supply of water or water power or other purposes, so far as 
the use of said rivers, streams, lakes, and bodies of water and the 
waters thereof may be necessary and convenient for the construction, 
maintenance, operation, sanitation, and protection of the said canal. 
ARTICLE 8. 

The Republic of Panama grants to the United States in perpetuity a 
monopoly for the construction, maintenance, and operation of any 
system of communication by means of canal or railroad across its terri- 
tory between the Caribbean Sea and the Pacific Ocean. 

ARTICLE 6. 


The re herein contained shall in no manner inyalidat¢ the titles 
or rights of private landholders or owners of private property in the 
said zone, or in or to any of the lands or waters granted to the United 
States by the provisions of any article of this treaty, nor shall the 
interfere with fhe rights of way over the public roads passing throug 
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the said zone or over any of the said lands or waters, unless said rights 
of nay or private rights shall conflict with ts herein ted to the 
W 


United States, in ch case the rights of United States shall be 
su r. All caused to the owners of private lands or private 
553 of any by reason of the ts contained in this treaty or 

reason of the operations of the United States, its agents or em- 


ployees, or by reason of the construction, maintenance, operation, sani- 
tation, and protection of the said canal or of the works of sanitation 
and protection herein provided for, shall be appraised and settled by 
a joint commission appointed by the Governments of the United States 


and the ublic of Panama, whose decisions as to such damages 
be final and whose awards as to such damages shall be paid solely by 
the United States. No part of the work on said canal or the Panama 


Railroad, or on any 
by the terms of this treaty, 
or pending such proceedings to 


SAT, works —— thereto and authorized 
shall be prevented, delayed, or impeded by 
such damages, The appraisal 


of said private lands and private 8 and the assessment of 
mente them shall be based upon ir value before the date of this 
convention. 


ARTICLE 7. 


The Republic of Panama grants to the United States within the limits 
of the cities of Panama and Colon and their adjacent harbors and within 
the territory adjacent thereto the t to acquire by permease, or by 
the exercise of the right of eminent domain, any lands, dings, water 
rights, or oth es necessary and convenient for the construc- 
tion, maintenance, operation, protection of the canal and of any 
works of sanitation, such as the collection and tion of sewage 
and the distribution of water in the said cities of Panama and Colon, 
which, in the discretion of the United States, may be necessary and 
convenient for the construction, maintenance, operation, sanitation, 
and protection of the said canal and railroad. All such works of sani- 
tation, collection, and tion of sewage, and distribution of water 
in the cities of Panama and Colon shal] be made at the e se of the 
United States; and the Government of the United States, its agents or 
nominees, shall be authorized to impose and collect water rates and 
sewe rates, which shall be sufficient to provide for the t of 
interest and the amortization of the prin of the cost of said works 
within a period of 50 years, and upon the expiration of said term of 50 

ears the system of sewers and water works shall revert to and become 
the pro of the cities of Panama 
use of the water shall be free 


y 0 

3 ordinances of the United States the Republie of Panama grants 
to the 

The same right and au 
the maintenance of 
the territories and adjacent thereto in case the Republic of 
Panama should not be, in the judgment of the United States, able to 
maintain such order. 

ARTICLE 8. 

The Republic of Panama grants to the United States all rights which 

A ON RU OFCA TEET A uire to the property of the New Pan: 
on 


to ell and transfer to the United States its rights, privileges, properties 
an er to the es riv TO) 
D concessions well the Panama Railroad 5 all the’ 


and as as and shares or 
part of the shares of that company; but the publie lands situated 
outside of the zone described in article 2 of this treaty, now included 
in the concessions to both said enterprises and not required in the 
construction or operation of the canal, shall revert to the Republic of 


Panama, except any propona now owned by or in the possession of 


said companies within ama or Colon or the ports or terminals 
thereof. 
ARTICLE 9. 
The United States that the at either entrance of the 


canal and the waters thereof, and the Re ublic of Panama agrees that 
the towns of Panama and Colon shall be free for all time, so that there 
shall not be imposed or collected customhouse tolls, tonnage, anchorage, 
lighthouse, wharf, pilot, or quarantine dues, or any other charges or 
taxes of any kind upon any vessel using or pa through the canai 
or belonging to or empio; by the United States, or indirectly, 
in connection with the construction, maintenance, operation, sanitation, 
and protection of the main canal or auxiliary works, or upon the cargo. 
officers, crew, or ogy ee of any such vessels, except such tolls and 
charges as may be imposed by the United States 

ca and other works, and except tolls and imposed the 
Republic of Panama upon merchandise destined to be introduced for the 
consumption of the rest of the Republic of Panama, and upon vessels 
V and which do not cross the 


eana 
The Government of the N e of Panama shall have the righ’ 
ach ports and the to of 


the towns and harbors of Panama and Colon as places of ancho) and 
making transship 


or repairs, for loading, unloading, depositing, or in 
cargoes either in transit or destined for the service of the canal aD 
for other works pertaining to the canal. 


ARTICLE 10, 


and other works, pi 


canal or railroad and auxiliary — GE 


situated within the cities of 


ARTICLE 11. 


The United States agrees that the official dispatches of the Govern- 
ment of the Republic of Panama shall be transmitted over any tele- 


graph and telephone lines established for canal purposes and used for 
3 and private business at rates not higher than those required 
m oficials in the service of the United States. 


ARTICLE 12. 

The Government of the 1 
tjon and fros acces to the lands ook Aa the canal and its 
auxiliary works of all employees and workmen of whatever nationality 


under contract to work upon or seeking employment upon or in any wise 
with the said canal and its auxillary works, with their re- 


e Ade id et ne such persona shall be free and exempt from 
e military service of the Repu of Panama. 


ARTICLE 13, 


7 United States pay 8 3 aa. — into the mee and 
auxi lands, free of customs du taxes, or o charges, 
t any restrictions, amy all j * ` engines, cars, 
machinery, tools, explosives, materials. supplies, and other articles nec- 
and convenient in the constructi maintenance, operation, sani- 
tection works, and all AW pal 

a 


n con- 
officers, employees, wor and laborers in 
tes 8 familles. 


they shall be su to the 


same import or other duties as like articles 
imported under 


laws of the Republic of Panama. 

ARTICLE 14. 
As the price or compensation for the rights, powers, and privileges 
anted in this convention by the Republic of Sense to the United 
to the Re- 
the United 


tates on the the ratification of this convention, and also 
an annual nt during the life of this convention of $250,000 in like 
gold coin, after the date aforesaid. 


But no de or erence of opinion under this article or any other 
provisions of treaty shall affect or interrupt the full operation and 
effect of this convention in all other respects. 

ARTICLE 15, 
> ee joint commission referred to in article 6 shall be established as 
‘ollows : 

The President of the United States shall nominate two persons and 
the President of the Republic of Panama nominate two persons, 
and they shall proceed to a decision; but in case of disagreement of the 
commission (by reason of their being equally divided in conclusion) an 
umpire shall be 2 wep by the two Governments, who shall render 
the decision. In event of the death, absence, or incapacity of a 
commissioner or 2 or of his omitting, declining, or ceasing to act, 
his place shall be prore appointment of another person in the 
manner above indicated. 1 decisions by a majority of the commission 
or by the umpire shall be final. 


ARTICLE 18. 


The two Governments shall make adequate provision by future agree- 
ment for the pursuit, capture, fe aie ig TET detention, and delivery 
within said zone and auxiliary lands to the authorities of the Republic 
of Panama of persons with the commitment of crimes, felonies, 
or misdemeanors without said zone and for the pursuit, capture, im- 
prisonment, detention, and delivery without said zone to the authorities 
of the United States of persons cha with the commitment of crimes, 
felonies, and misdemeanors within said zone and auxiliary lands. 


ARTICLB 17. 


pede ag tyra of N A to the United 8 o ae of all 
ports of the Republic open to commerce as places of re ‘or any 
vessels employed in the canal enterprise, and for all veasela pe ssing ‘x 
bound to pass 2 the canal which may be in distress and be driven 
to seek refuge in said ports. Such vessels Il be exempt from anchor- 
age and tonnage dues on the part of the Republic of Panama. 


ARTICLB 18. 


The canal, when constructed, and the entrances thereto shall be neu- 
tral in 2 and shall be opened upon the terms provided for b 
sectlon 1 of article 3 of, and in conformity with all the stipulations 0 
the treaty entered into by the Governments of the United States and 
Great Britain on November 18, 1901. 


ARTICLE 19. 


The Government of the Republic of Panama shall have the right to 
transport over the canal its vessels and its troops and munitions of war 
in such vessels at all times without paying charges of any kind. The 
exemption is to be extended to the auxiliary railway for the transporta- 
tion of persons in the service of the Republic of Panama or of the police 
force charged with the preservation of public order outside of said zone, 
as well as to their baggage, muni of war, and supplies. 


ARTICLE 20. 


If by virtue of any existing treaty in relation to the territo 
Isthmus of Pa whereof the obligations shal W 


terms may be incompatible with the terms of the 
Panama 


ama agrees to procure 
there shall not exist 
convention. 

ARTICLE 21. 

The rights and privileges granted by the 
United ‘States in the receding articles are un 
anterior debts, liens, 
other governments, co! 
quently, if there shoul 
cessions and 228 laimants shall 
Government of the Republic of Panama and not to the 
for any indemnity or compromise which may be required. 


ublic of Panama to the 
rstood to be free of all 


rations, syndicates, or individuals, and 

arise any claims on account of the present con- 
resort to the 
United States 


ARTICLE 22, 


The Republic of Panama renounces and grants to the United States 
the participation to which it might be entitled in the future earnings of 
the canal under article 15 of the concessionary contract with Lucien 
N. B. Wyse now owned by the New Panama Canal Co. and any and all 
other rights or claims of a pecuniary nature arising under or relating 
to said concession, or arising under or relating to the concessions to the 
Panama Railroad Co., or any extension or modification thereof; and it 
likewise renounces, naene and grants to the United States, now and 
hereafter, all the rights and property reserved in the said concessions 
which otherwise would belong to Panama at or before the expiration of 
the terms of 99 years of the concessions ted to or held by the 
above-mentioned party and companies, and 


any prop- 
25 lapse of 


ARTICLE 23. 


If it should become ee s at any time to loy armed forces 
for the safety or protection of the canal, or of the s that make use 
of the same, or the railways and auxiliary works, the United States 
shall have the right, at all es and in its discretion, to use its police 
and its land and nava! forces or to establish fortifications for these 


purposes. 
ARTICLE 24. 


No change either in the Government or in the laws and treaties of 
the Republic of Panama shall, without the consent of the United States, 
affect any right of the United States under the present convention, or 
under any treaty stipulation between the two countries that now exists 
or may hereafter exist touching the subject matter of this convention. 

If the Republic of Panama shall hereafter enter as a constituent into 
any other Government or into any union or confederation of States, so 
as to merge her sovereignty or in ee in such Government, union, 
or confederation, the rights of the United States under this convention 

ll not be in any respect lessened or impaired. 
ARTICLE 25. 


For the better performance of the enga ents of this convention and 
to the end of the efficient protection of the canal and the preservation 
of its neutrality, the Government of the Republic of Panama will sell 
or lease to the United States lands adequate and necessary for naval or 
coaling stations on the Pacific coast and on the western Caribbean coast 
of the Republic at certain points to be agreed upon with the President 
of the United States. 

ARTICLE 28. 


This convention when signed by the plenipotentiaries of the contract- 
ing parties shall be ratified by the respective Governments and the rati- 
fications shall be exchanged at Was on at the earliest date possible. 

In faith whereof the respective 1 have ed the 
pescant any aia in duplicate and have hereunto affixed their respec- 

ve seals. 

Done at the Sef of Washington the 18th day of November, in the year 
of our Lord 1903. 

JoRN Hay. SEAL. J 
P. BUNAU VARILLA. [SEAL.] 

And whereas the said convention has been duly ratified on both parts, 
and the ratifications of the two Governments were exchanged in the 
SR of Washington on the 26th day of February, 1904 ; 

‘ow, therefore, be it known that I, Theodore Roosevelt, President of 
the United States of America, have caused the said convention to be 
made public, to the end that the same and every article and clause 
thereof may be observed and fulfilled with good faith by the United 
States and the citizens thereof. 

In testimony whereof I have hereunto set my hand and caused the 
seal of the United States of America to be affixed. x 

Done at the city of Washington this 26th day of February, in the 
year of our Lord 1904, and of the independence of the United States 
the one hundred and twenty-eighth. 


2 
y the President: 
Jons Hay, 
Secretary of State. 


THEODORE ROOSEVELT, 


EXHIBIT B. 


ratification advised by the Senate December 16, 1901; ratified b 
20. 1901; ratifled by Great Britain January 20. 
902; 


A PROCLAMATION BY THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, 


Whereas a convention between the United States of America and the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland to facilitate the con- 
struction of a ship canal to connect the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans by 
whatever route may be considered expedient and to that end to remove 
any objection which may arise out of the convention of the 19th 
April, 1850, commonly called the Clayton-Bulwer treaty, to the con- 
struction of such canal under the auspices of the Government of the 
United States without impairing the “general principle” of neutraliza- 
tion established In article 8 of that convention, was concluded and 
signed by their respective plenipotentiarles at the city of Washingtoa 
on the 18th day of November, 1901, the original of which convention 
is, word for word, as follows: 

The United States of America and His Majesty Edward the Seventh, 
of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, and of the British 
dominions beyond the seas, King, and Emperor of India, be de- 
sirous to facilitate the construction of a ship canal to conn the 
Atlantic and Pacific Oceans by whatever route may be considered ex- 
pedient and to that end to remove any objection which may arise out 
of the convention of the 19th April, 1850, commonly called the Clayton- 
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Bulwer treaty, to the construction of such canal under the auspices 

of the Government of the United States without impairing the “ general 

— 5 8 5 a 3 8 of that conven- 
ave for urpose appo: as their plenipotentiaries : 

The President of the United States, John Hay, Secretary of State 
of the United States of America ; 

And His Majesty Edward the Seventh, of the United Kingdom of 
Great Britain and Ireland, and of the British dominions beyond the 
oe King, and Emperor of India, the Right Hon. Lord Pauncefote. 
G. C. B., G. C. M. G., His Majesty's ambassador extraordinary and 
plenipotentiary to the United States; 

Who, having communicated to each other their full powers, which 
28 to be in due and proper form, have agreed upon the follow- 


ARTICLE 1. 


The high contracting parties agree that the present treaty shall 
supersede the aforementioned convention of the 19th April, 1850. 


ARTICLE 2, 


It is agreed that the canal may be constructed under the auspices 
of the Government of the United States, either directly at its own cost 
or by gift or loan of money to individuals or corporations or through 
subscription to or purchase of stock or shares, and that, subject to the 
provisions of the present treaty, the said Government shall have and 
pened all the rights incident to such construction, as well as the ex- 
el are right of providing for the regulation and management of the 


can 
ARTICLE 3, 


The United States adopts as the basis of the neutralization of such 
ship canal the following rules substantially as embodied in the con- 
vention of Constantinople, signed the 28th October, 1888, for the free 
navigation of the Suez Canal, that is to say: 

1. The canal shall be free and open to the vessels of commerce and 
of war of all nations observing these rules on terms of entire 3 
so that there shall be no discrimination against any such nation or i 
citizens or subjects in respect of the conditions or char of traffic 
or heat eee uch conditions and charges of traffic shall be just and 
equitable, 

2. The canal shall never be blockaded, nor shall any right of war be 
exercised nor any act of hostility be committed within it. The United 
States, however, shall be at liberty tö maintain such military police 
alone, ne canal as may be necessary to protect it against lawlessness 
an sorder. É 

3. Vessels of war of a belligerent shall not revictual nor take any 
stores in the canal except so far as may be strictly necessary ; and the 
transit of such vessels through the canal shall be effected with the least 
possible delay in accordance with the regulations in force, and with only 
such intermission as may result from the necessities of the service. 
Prizes shall be in all respects subject to the same rules as vessels of 
war of the belligerents. 

4. No belligerent shall embark or disembark troops, munitions of 
war, or warlike materials in the canal, except In case of accidental 
hindrance of the transit, and in such case the transit shall be resumed 
with all possible dispatch. 

5. The provisions of this article shall apply to waters adjacent to the 
canal, within 3 marine miles of either end. Vessels of war of a 
belligerent shall not remain in such waters longer than 24 hours at any 
one time, — in case of distress, and In such case, shall depart as 
soon as possible; but a vessel of war of one belligerent shall not de- 
pert wi 15 24 hours from the departure of a vessel of war of the other 

gerent. 

6. The plant, establishments, buildings, and all works necessary to 
the construction, maintenance, and operation of the canal s be 
deemed to be part thereof, for the purposes of this treaty, and in time 
of war, as in time of peace, shall enjoy complete immunity from attack 
or injury by belligerents, and from acts calculated to impair their use- 
fulness as part of the canal. 

ARTICLE 4. 

It is agreed that no change of territorial sovereignty or of the inter- 
national relations of the country or countries traversed by the before- 
mentioned canal shall affect the ponera principie of neutralization or 
the obligation of the high contracting parties under the present treaty. 


ARTICLE 5. 


The present treaty shall be ratified by the President of the United 
States, by and with the advice and consent of the Senate thereof, and 
by His Britannic Majesty; and the ratifications shall be exc at 

ashington or at ndon at the earliest possible time wi six 
months from the date hereof. 

In faith whereof the respective plenipotentiarles have signed this 
treaty and thereunto affixed their seals. 

Done in duplicate at Washington, the 18th day of November, in the 
year of Our Lord 1901, 

Joun Hay. S RAL. I 
PAUNCEFOTE. SEAL. ] 


And whereas the said convention has been duly ratified on both parts, 
and the ratification of the two Governments were exchanged in the city 
of Washington on the 2ist day of February, 1902; 

Now, therefore, be it known that I, Theodore Roosevelt, President of 
the United States of America, have caused the sald convention to be 
made public, to the end that the same and every article and clause 
3 may be observed and fulfilled with good faith by the United 
States and the citizens thereof. 

In witness whereof I have hereunto set my hand and caused the seal 
of the United States to be affixed. 

Done at the city of Washington, this 22d day of February, in the 
year of Our Lord 1902, and of the Independence of the United States 
the one hundred and twenty-sixth. 


SEAL. ] 
the President: 
Joun Hay, Secretary. 


TITEODORE ROOSEVELT. 


EXHIBIT C. 
Convention as to ship canal connecting Atlantic and Pacific Oceans, 
. (Clayton-Bulwer treaty.) Concluded April 19, 1850; ratifica- 
tion ad by the Senate 22, 1850; ratified by the President 
May. 23, 1850; ratifications exc zay 4, 1850; proclaimed July 
5, 1850. (Treaties and Conventions, 1889, p. 440.) 
ARTICLES, 
1. Declarations as to control of canal, occupation of territory, and 
commercial advantages. 
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2. Neutrality of canal in case of war. 
3. Protection of construction, 

4. Mutual influence to facilitate construction. 
5, Guaranty of neutrality 

6. Cooperation of other States. 

T. Mutual encdaragamens to speedy construction, 
8. Protection to other communications, 

9. Ratification. 

The United States of 
sirous of consolidating the relations of amity which so 
between them, by setting forth an 
and intentions with reference to Roy nnana of communication 
canal, which may be constructed 
Oceans by the way of the River San Juan de Nicaragua and either or 
both of the Lakes of Nicaragua or Managua, to any port or place on 
the Pacific Ocean, the President of the Unit 
full powers on John M. Clayton, Secretary of State of the United States, 


and Her Britannic Majesty on the Right Hon. Sir Henry Lytton 
Bulwer, a member of Her Majesty's Most Honorable Shag Council, 
knight commander of the Most onorable Order of the Bath an 


enyoy extraordinary and minister plenipotentiary of Her Britannic 
Majesty to the United States, for the aforesaid p ; and the said 
555 Baring exchanged their full powers, 

o be in proper form, have agreed to the following articles: 


ARTICLE 1. 


The Governments of the United States and Great Britain hereby 
declare that neither the one nor the other will ever obtain or maintain 
for itself any exclusive control over the said ap canal, agreeing that 
neither will ever erect or maintain any fortifications commanding the 
same, or in the vicinity thereof, or 8 or fortify, or colonize, or 
assume or exercise any dominion over Nicaragua, Costa Rica, the 
Mosquito Coast, or any pars of Central America; nor will either makè 
use of any protection which either affords or may afford, or any alliance 
which either has or may have, to or with any State or people for the 

urpose of erecting or maintaining any such fortifications, or of occupy- 
ng, fortifying, or colonizing Nicaragua, Costa Rica, the Mosquito Coast, 
or any part of Central America, or of assuming or exercising dominion 
over the same; nor will the United States or Great Britain take ad- 
vantage of any intimacy, or use any alliance, connection, or influence 
that either may possess with any State or Government through whose 
territory the sald canal may pass, for the purpose of acquiring or hold- 
ing, directly or indirectly, for the citizens or subjects of the one, any 
rights or advantages in regard to commerce or navigation through the 
said canal which shall not be offered on the same terms to the citizens 
or subjects of the other. 

ARTICLE 2, 


Vessels of the United States or Great Britain traversing the said 
canal shall, in case of war between the contracting partes be exempted 
from, blockade, detention, or capture by either of the belligerents ; and 
this provision shall extend to such a distance from the two ends of 
the said canal as may hereafter be found expedient to establish. 


ARTICLE 3. 


In order to secure the construction of the said canal the contracting 
parties engage that, if any such canal shall be undertaken upon fair 
and equitable terms by any parties haying the authority of the local 
Government or Governments through whose territory the same may 
pass, then the persons employed in making the said canal and their 

roperty used, or to be used, for that object shall be protected from 
he commencement of the said canal to its com letion by the Govern- 
ments of the United States and Great Britain from unjust detention, 
confiscation, seizure, or any violence whatsoever. 


ARTICLE 4. 


The contracting parties will use whatever influence they respectively 
exercise with any State, States, or Governments possessing, or claim- 
ing to possess, any jurisdiction or right over the territory which the 
gaid canal shall traverse, or which shall be near the waters applicable 
thereto, in order to induce such States or Governments to facilitate the 
construction of the said canal by every means in their power; and, fur- 
thermore, the United States and Great Britain agree to use their good 
offices, wherever or however it may be most expedient, in order to pro- 
n establishment of two free ports—one at each end of the said 
canal, 

ARTICLE 5, 


The contracting parties further engage that when the said canal shall 
haye been completed they will protect it from interruption, seizure, or 
unjust confiscation, and that they will guarantee the neutrality thereof, 
so that the said canal may forever be open and free and the capital in- 
vested therein secure. evertheless, the Governments of the United 
States and Great Britain, in according their protection to the construc- 
tion of the said canal and guaranteeing its neutrality and security 
when completed, always understand that this protection and guaranty 
are granted conditionally and may be withdrawn by both Governments, 
or either Government, if both Governments or either Government should 
deem that the persons or company undertaking or managing the same 
adopt or establish such regulations . traffic thereupon as 
are contrary to the spirit and intention of this convention, either by 
making unfair discriminations in favor of the commerce of one of the 
contracting parties over the commerce of the other or by imposing 
oppressive exactions or unreasonable tolls upon passengers, vessels, 
goods, wares 8 10 other 9 Neither party, however 
Shall withdraw the aforesaid protection and guaranty withou i 
giving six mouths’ notice to the other. 4 8 


ARTICLE 6, 


The contracting parties in this convention engage to invite eve 
State with which both or either have friendly intareourne to a 
stipulations with them similar to those which they have entered into 
with each other, to the end that all other States may share in the 
honor and advantage of having contributed to a work of such general 
interest and importance as the canal herein contemplated, And the con- 
tracting parties likewise agree that each shall enter into treaty stipu- 
lations with such of the Central American States as they may deem 
advisable for the purpose of more effectually carrying out the great 
design of this convention, namely, that of constructing and . 
the said canal as a ship communication between the two oceans, for 
the benefit of mankind, on equal terms to all, and of protecting the 


America and Her Britannic Majesty, be de- 

apply subsist 
d fixing in a convention 8 views 
tween the Atlantic and Pacific 


ed States has conferred 


which were found 
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same; and they also agree that the good offices of elther shall be em- 
Ploy 5 N- requested by the other, in aiding and assisting the nego- 

Fag of such treaty stipulations; and should any differences arise 
— si right or property over the territory through which the said canal 
. pass—between the States or Governments of Central America 
2 pora differences should, in any way, impede or obstruct the execu- 
BoR oe the said canal, the Governments of the United States and Great 
So 5 habe N — their good offices to settle such differences in the man- 
7 rans — 5 promote tyo antero» of the said canal and to 
the contesting rertiog en p and alliance which exist between 


ARTICLE 7. 


It being desirable that no time should be 

unnecessarily lost in com- 
penring FA constructing the said canal the Governments of the United 
ht 19 5 Great Britain determine to give their support and encourage- 
bapa Co persons or company as may first offer to commence the 
8 ine necessary capital, the consent of the local authorities, 
8 1 principles as accord with the spirit and intention of this 
gonven on; and if ay persons or company should already have with 
1 yt ate through which the proposed ship canal may pass a contract 
2 he construction of such à canal as that specified * this conven- 
on to the stipulations of which contract neither of the contractin; 
parties in this convention have any just cause to object; and the sald 
2 or company shall, moreover, have made preparations and ex- 
pen : time, money, and trouble on the faith of such contract, it is 
ie y agreed that such persons or company shall have a priority of 
55 m over every other person, persons, or company to the protection 
o the Governments of the United States and Great Britain and be 
allowed a year from the date of the exchange of the ratifications of this 
convention for concluding their arrangements and presenting evidence 
of sufficient capital subscribed to accomplish the contemplated under- 
taking, it being understood that if at the expiration of the aforesaid 
yee such persons or company be not able to commence and carry out 
the proposed enterprise, then the Governments of the United States and 
doops 117 Led 1 5 afford — 8 5 protection to any other per- 

prepar o commence an oeęed 

the construction of the canal in 8 scoot * 


ARTICLE 8. 


The Governments of the United States and Great Britain having no 
only desired in entering into this convention to accomplish a ie 
object but also to establish a feces) principle, they hereby agree to 
extend their protection, by treaty stipulations, to any other practicable 
communications, whether canal or railway, across the Isthmus which 
connects North and South America, and 5 to the interoceanic 
communications, should the same prove to practicable, whether by 
canal or railway, which are now proposed to be established by the way 
of Tehuantepec or Panama. In granting, however, their joint pro- 
tection to any such canals or railways as are by this article s ed 
it is always understood by the United States and Great Britain that 
the parties constructing or owning the same shall impose no other 
charges or conditions of traffic thereupon than the aforesaid Govern- 
ments shall approve of as just and equitable, and that the same canals 
or railways, being open to the citizens and pe a of the United 
States and Great Britain on equal terms, shall also be o on like 
terms to the citizens and subjects of every other State which is willing 
to grant thereto such protection as the United States and Great Britain 
engage to afford. 


ARTICLE 9, 
The ratifications of this convention shall be exchanged at Washington 


within six months from this day or sooner, if possible. 
In faith whereof we, the respective plenipotentiaries, have signed this 


convention and have hereunto affixed our seals. 
Done at Washington, the 19th day of April, A. D. 1850. 
JOHN M. CLAYTON. SEAL, 
HENRY LYTTON BULWER. — 


The Late Representative Pepper, of Iowa. 


MEMORIAL ADDRESS 


HON. WILLIAM A. ASHBROOK, 


OF OHIO, 
In tHe HoUsE or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Sunday, May 3, 1914, 


ouse resolution (H. le * 
bla IRVIN S. 8 3 Eat AR sa her . State ee eee 
Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, I was in Ohio on the day set 
apart to pay a tribute to the memory of my good friend, Irvin S. 
Perper, of Iowa, and was therefore not permitted to avail my- 
self of that opportunity. My conscience would condemn me, 
however, if I failed to say just a few words, and have there- 
fore asked the indulgence of the House at this time. 

Words never seem so futile as when employed to give expres- 
sion of the sorrow and loss of a friend. They are meaningless, 
shallow, and unayailing. A single tear shed, if inspired by an 
aching heart, is more by far than extravagant expression of 
words. When I recall in memory the tall, manly figure, the 
handsome face, the gracious smile, kindled by an honest eye, the 
hearty hand clasp and kindly words so often spoken, my eyes 
moisten and I can truly say my heart longs for my friend. 

Mr. Speaker, men imagine that elevation to positions of honor 
and trust mean happiness. We fancy it will bring bliss supreme 


J en EEA AES G IREE igen he 
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and will satisfy our longings. But it is the old story of more 
pleacure in pursuit thay in possession. The things longed for 
usually bring disappointment with possession. We fight for 
fortune and for fame. If we reach our loftiest goal, believing, 
hoping, that at last contentment will be ours, it is but to turn 
aside in despair, convinced that “all is vanity.” 

When I end my service here but two things will long linger 
with me or be recompense for the struggle and strife of this 
life—the satisfaction that possibly I was able to help lighten 
the load and brighten the path of some one less fortunate, and 
the recollection of my association with and friendship for my 
colleagues Surely a more cordial, courteous, and considerate 
body of men never assembled together than may be here found. 
Good will, good cheer, good fellowship, and an honest and will- 
ing desire to help a fellow along prevails more generally in this 
Chamber than in lodge room, church, or community, 

No one was ever sent to Congress who possessed in a larger 
degree these splendid attributes than did Irvin Perper. He had 
a big, honest heart. He was ambitious, but never to the extent 
that be would do a dishonorable thing or resort to unfair 
methods. I first met Mr. PEPPER soon after he began service 
here while on a trip to witness the opening of the Over-sea 
Railroad,” to Key West, Fla. <A strong friendship was formed 
during several days pleasant association in the Southland. Soon 
after we had a friendly rivairy for a committee assignment. 
We showed our hands like brothers, and when the contest was 
ended in my favor, he was just as cordial and as much my 
friend as before. I think this was his innate disposition. I 
neyer heard him speak disparagingly of any man. If he could 
not speak good, he would not speak ill. His tongue “ when it 
could not praise was chained” and “gentle concord never broke.” 

He was just beginning life, and a splendid beginning it was, 
too. The future with all the allurements of higher honors, the 
culmination of things best calculated to make this life worth 
living, stood temptingly within his easy grasp. But it is the 
story of life. “To-day he put forth the tender leaves of hope; 
to-morrow blossoms and bears his blushing honors thick upon 
him; the next day comes a frost which nips the tender shoot; 
and when he thinks his honors still aspiring, he falls, like 
autumn leaves, to enrich our mother earth.” 

He was stricken with disease, and before it could be realized, 
the icy hand of death was upon him. When told a few moments 
before he closed his eyes for that last long sleep that he would 
soon fall asleep never more to wake up in this life, he said 
faintly, but without apparent fear, ‘If that is so, lay me beside 
my mother, and take good care of my father.” If those who 
may read this poor tribute of mine to my friend never knew 
more of his life and character than the expression of his last 
wish, it would be easy to understand why we loved him and why 
his people so highly honored him. He honored his father and 
his mother in life, and they were last in his thoughts as the 
lights burned low. 

When last I saw him in life, late last October, and bid a 
hasty but a hearty adieu, he seemed the picture of health. I 
little thought it was possible that the next time it would be 
to gather about his bier. I shall not soon forget the final 
scene in that country cemetery in his home State the day after 
Christmas, so well described by my friend Jor Russett in his 
tribute. Mother Earth, the last, best friend of man, was car- 
peted with pure white snow; the bugler’s notes reverberated 
across the prairie as the casket, laden with flowers and sur- 
rounded by family and friends, was lowered to the grave. I 
realized then I would see my friend no more. I looked into 
the grief-stricken faces of a dear old father, the brothers and 
sisters, and the hope of immortality rose high in my heart that 
the separation was not forever. 


And you—oh, you who wildest yearn 
For old-time step and glad return— 
Think of him faring on, as dear 

In the love There as the love Here. 


Mild and gentle as he was brave, 

With the sweetest love of his life he gave 
To simple things; where the violets grew, 
Pure as the eyes they wore likened to. 

The little brown thrush that harshly chirped 


Was as dear to him as the mockingbird; 
And he pitied as much as a man in pain 
A writh honeybee wet with rain. 
Think ef u. lt an the enue, I say; 
Tie is not dead—he is just away. 
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Injunctions. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM J. CARY, 


OF WISCONSIN, 


Ix rae House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuesday, June 2, 1914, 


On the bill (H. R. 15657) to supplement 
restraints e . r dN 

Mr. CARY. Mr. Speaker, the amendment offered to exempt 
labor organizations and farmers’ associations from the provi- 
sions of this law is a step in the direction of correcting a crying 
abuse that labor has been suffering from ever since the enact- 
ment of the Sherman antitrust law, and although in my opinion 
it does not go as far as it should in separating property rights 
and personal relationships, it is still in some mensure a pro- 
tection from the rank injustice that has been perpetrated under 
the old law. 

It is extremely doubtful when the Sherman antitrust law 
was passed whether it was ever intended to apply to labor 
organizations and farmers’ associations for the betterment of 
their conditions, and the following extract from a speech by 
the late Senator Sherman during the debate on the bill would 
seem to show that the author of the law at least never intended 
it to so operate: 

The bill as contains a 
. only ape acral 9 5 —.— —.— 8 


esigned to carry out a certain purpose which the laws of all the 
States and of ev civilized community declare to be unlawful. It 
does not interfere the slightest degree with voluntary associations 
made to affect public opinion to advance the interests of a particular 
trade or occupation. It does not interfere with the Farmers’ Alliance 
at all, because that is an association of farmers to 
ests and to improve the growth and manner of 
crops and to secure intelligent growth and to introduce new methods, 
No organizations in this 
acter than farmers’ They 


The present distinguished Secretary of the Department of 
Labor, the Hon, William B. Wilson, while in Congress delivered 
a speech on the question and gave a remarkably clear exposi- 
tion of this dangerous innovation in court procedure, from 
which I will quote the following: 


The extension of the writ of injunction from the field of the protec- 
tion of property rights into the personal relationship between man and 
man is a rena ce of the theory of government by discretion long 
since discarded by the Anglo-Saxon people, 

For more than a thousand years there has been a continnal conflict 
between the principle of ernst by law and the practice of govern- 
ment by discretion with the discretion vested first in the King and later 
in his representative, the chancellor or judge, Government by law is 
„„ of democracy ; government by discretion is a government 
of autocracy., 


te pro 


o any dispute about the title or dama; 
the until the courts ha 


pro in question, 
7 8 T 


are clearly 
Ry rights only is demon- 

strated by the fact tha — 2 insist upon a bond being 
furnished by the oo suing out the writ to indemnify the parties 
enjoined for any joss that ma accrue to them by virtue of the writ 
having been issued. When such an order of court has been issued it is 
not a difficult matter for the court to determine the actual damages, if 
any, that have been sustained through the of the injunction, 
the restrained parties against any unwaranted in- 
vasion of their rights, but when the court issues an injunction in a laber 
dispute, restraining persons in controversy with employers from doing 
those things that they have a legal and moral right to do, and as a 
result of that injunction the contest is lost to the workers, there is no 
court on earth that can determine the damage that has been sustained 
by the persons enjoined, and consequently thcy can not recover from the 
hen the court arrozates to itself the power to issue injunc- 
ited by the rules of equity, and in direct violation 
of constitutional and statutory law, and assumes the right to issue 
injunctions for the purpose of or ene criminal law, It departs from 
the domain of pny rights und invades that of personal rights in a 
manner for which there can be no excuse except that the court thereby 
becomes the sole Judge of the law and the fact, and, if the parties en- 
joined are declared guilty of contempt, the extent of the punishment. 
rect violation of the fundamental laws of the land 


the Anglo-Saxon concept of human liberty, as shown by the efforts 


and 
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of the 


ople for more than a thousand years to destroy the arbitrary 
automatic power of kings and judges. 


The peace of Wedmore, concluded between Alfred the Great and 
Guthram the Dane, A. D. 878, provided that “If a King’s thane be 
charged with the killing of a man, if he dares to clear himself let it be 
before 12 King's thanes.” 

The great charter of human liberty, the Magna Charta of Great 
Britain, the basis upon which British and American freedom rests, in 
clause 39 declares: 

“No freeman shall be taken or imprisoned, disseized, or outlawed, or 
banished, or any ways destroyed, nor will we pass ppan him, nor will 
we send upon him, save by the lawful judgment of his peers or by the 


law of the land.’ 

Tbe Bill of Rights enunciated by the British Parliament for the pro- 
tection of the common people and signed by William and Mary upon 
their accession to the British throne, as a condition upon which their 
title to sovereignty would rest, declares: 

“Paragraph 1. That the pretended power of suspending of laws, or the 
3 of laws, by regal authority, without consent of Parliament, is 
illegal. 

“Paragraph 2. That the pretended power of dispensing with laws, or 
the execution of laws, by regal authority, as it hath been assumed and 
exercised of late, is rsa 

The Declaration of Independence declares: “That all men are cre- 
ated equal, that they are endowed by their Creator with certain inalien- 
able rights, and that among these are life, liberty, and the pursuit of 
happiness,” and it further assigns as one of the causes for the separa- 
tion from the mother country and the establishment of an independent 

overnment, “for depriving us in many cases of the benefits of trial 


y 8 

The Constitution of the United States, which creates our judiciary, 
piren to it whatever power it can 2 exercise, and limits its juris- 

etlons, says Article III, section 1: “ The judicial power shall extend 
to all cases, in law and equity, arising under this Constitution, the 
laws of the United States, and treaties made, or which shall be made, 
under their authority.” 

First amendment: Congress shall make no law respecting an estab- 
lishment of religion, or prohibiting the free exercise thereof; or pues i 
ing the freedom of speech, or of the press; or the right of the people 
3 to assemble and to petition the Government for a redress of 
grievances.” 

Sixth amendment. In all criminal prosecutions the accused shall en- 
oy the right to a s and public trial by an impartial jury of the 

tate and district wherein the crime shall have been commi , Which 
district shall have been previously ascertained by law, and to be in- 
formed of the nature and cause of the accusation; to be confronted 
with the witnesses against him; to have compulsory process for obtain- 
a witnesses in his favor and to have the assistance of counsel for his 
ekense. 

Ninth amendment. The enumeration in the Constitution of certain 
rights shall not be construed to deny or disparage others retained by 


the people. 
ted to the United States by 


Tenth amendment. The ponen not del 
the Constitution, nor prohibited by it to the States, are reserved to the 


States, respect reig; or to the people. 

Thirteenth amendment, section 1. Neither slavery nor involunta 
servitude, except as a punishment for crime whereof the party shall 
have been duly convicted, shall exist within the United States or any 
place subject to their jurisdiction. 

$ * a $ b s a 

Notwithstanding the constitutional limitations mentioned, modern in- 
junctions have taken three distinct lines, two of which are unconstitu- 
tional, arbitrary, and unjust, 

1. Injunctions are issued to protect property rights from irreparable 
er et where there is no remedy at law. That is the only province in 
which an injunction properly belongs. 

2. Injunctions have unwarrantably been issued for the purpose of en- 
forcing existing statutory and common law, arbitrarily invading th 
jurisdiction of the | latures and the law courts, thus wiping out of 
existence that protection against false accusations that freemen have 
fought for and forced from the hands of autocratic kings and tyran- 
nical governments and defended at the cost of their lives in many 
conflicts with royalty—the right of trial by jury. 

When the legislative branch of the Government has specified the 
punishment for any violation of law it has provided what, in its judg- 
mek) is an adequate remedy and means of protection; and, having pro- 
vided such remedy, no court has any right to step in over the head of 
the N pe my and provide another remedy. 

3. Modern American courts assume the right to issue injunctions in- 
terfering with the personal rights of men in exercising free speech, free 
press, aceable assemblage, and in thelr personal relationship with 
each other. The rights of free s) h, free press, and peaceable assem- 
blage are cifically guarant by the Constitution. They are the 
fundamental safeguards of a free ple which neither courts, kin nor 
cajolery should be permitted to destroy, The personal relationship be- 
tween man and man comes clearly within the jurisdiction of the law 
courts and has no place in the courts of equity, unless upon the as- 
eg oy by the courts that man 2 an assumption repugnant 
to the sense of right of all civilized communities and specifically for- 
bidden by the thirteenth amendment to the Constitution of the United 


tates. 

As the judicial power extends only to cases in law and equity arisin 
under the Constitution, the laws of the United States, or 7 — es made 
under their authority, it seems clear that, aside from equity proceedings 
growing out of the treaties, the only equity power which the judiciary 
can exercise is to be found in the original jurisdiction granted by the 
Constitution and such additional jurisdiction as may be conveyed by law. 
The original jurisdiction grant be the Constitution, aside from that 
already stated, is found in section 2 of Article IJI of the Constitution, 
which provides that it shall extend to all cases affecting ambassadors 
other public ministers, and .consuls; to all cases of admiralty and 
maritime jurisdiction ; to controversies to which the United States shall 
be a party; to controversies between two or more States; between a 
State and citizens of another State; between citizens of different States: 
between citizens of the same State claiming lands under grants of differ- 
ent States; and between n State or the citizens thereof and foreign 
States, citizens, or subjects. Even that power is limited by the eleventh 
amendment, which says, “ The judicial power of the United States shall 
not be construed to extend to any suit in law or equity commenced or 
prosecuted against one of the United States by citizens of another State 
or by citizens or subjects of any foreign State.” 

In all other cases the judicial power extends to cases arising under 
the law. ngress has on various occasions created courts and limited 
the jurisdiction of the courts thus created, That is true of the Court of 


Claims and the Commerce Court. There is no question in the mind of ` 
our committee of the constitutional power of Congress to limit the 
Jurisdiction of the courts so that it will not extend to the writ of injunc- 
ion in the cases mentioned in the bill. The extent to which the judicial 
22 has been exercised in recent years in issuing writs of injunction 
labor disputes in a manner which would not be considered if no dis- 
putes were in existence makes it necessary that some legislation of this 
character should be enacted. ‘The first writs of this character issued 
restrained acts of violence only. From that they have gradually broad- 
ened until it has become the practice to enjoin men from inducing others 
to leave their 9 or not to enter employment, or from assem- 
DRE near, or within sight of the complainant's property, or from 
furnishing food, money, or other things of value to workmen on strike, 
or from moving strikers away from the strike locality, or from exer- 
cising the constitutional right of free speech or of free press, or from 
refusing to patronize people who are obnoxious to them. 

It may be that some of these things which they are restrained from 
doing are wrong, and that they should not be permitted to do them; 
but íf that be true, the 2 branch of the Government should 
prohibit by law the things that are wrong, and the law courts, not the 

ulty courts, determine the fact of whether or not there has been any 
violation of the law. By any other course a grave injustice is done 
to that portion of our people who are least able to protect themselves. 

It gives me great pleasure, more than I can express in words, 
to vote for this measure and to know that after many long 
years I can vote on the winning side of a labor proposition. 
For it has been an uphill fight for those who have consistently, 
in season and out of season, waged the battle of the worker 
against the citadels of special privilege. But each succeeding 
year has seen more power, more interest, and, thank heaven, 
more results for labor. When I came here nearly eight years 
ago I was one of the few Members of the House who carried a 
union card; to-day there are nearly three dozen card men in 
the membership, and in the next Congress there will be still 
more, until we reach the just proportion of representation that 
the workers and producers of the country are entitled to. 

Often defeated, sometimes discouraged, but never despairing, 
the men who strive in labor’s cause will continue to fight for 
human rights; irrespective of party they will maintain a solid 
front against oppression either of capital or its subsidized tools 
in business, politics, or Journalism, and when we are gone a 
new generation will carry on the warfare until law shall mean 
equal justice to all, until prosperity shall shed its sunlight into 
the cottage as well as into the palace, until the immortal words 
of Jefferson, “all men are created equal,” shall be a living truth 
in fact as well as word. 


Retirement Compensation for Civil-Service Employees, 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES W. BRYAN, 


OF WASHINGTON, 


IN THE House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Tuesday, June 9, 1914, 

On the bill (H. R. 17041) mak ig ae irae for sundry civil ex- 
penses of the Government for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1915, 
and for other purposes. 

Mr. BRYAN. Mr. Speaker, the question of retirement pay 
for employees, exhausted and spent in the service to which they 
have devoted their lives, is merely a question of civilization. 

Certain tribes, canabalistic and uncivilized, have had the cus- 
tom of destroying the aged and the infirm; but as the world 
has advanced in the sciences and the arts and in all the ways 
of civilization a different view has been adopted by mankind, 
and anyone who would now advocate the destruction of the old 
and helpless would subject himself to the well-merited scorn of 
all_right-thinking people. A son who would refuse to aid his 
father or mother in the hour of dotage would be an unnatural 
son indeed. All society and all his associates would condemn 
him as one entirely unworthy. G 

In the days of slavery a master was compelled to care for 
the old and infirm slaves. Can it be, then, that the great Gov- 
ernment of the United States, after accepting service of one of 
its citizens for 30 years or more shall drive such a one out of 
the service and disclaim all responsibility when the infirmities 
of age prohibit continued efficiency? Such a victim may not 
haye a son or relative to support or provide for him; but if 
he has, why should the Government place this entire burden on 
the son or relation? A 

A certain well-known Government official recently made this 
statement: 

I don’t think the Government should be required to pay old, superan- 


nuated employees any more than private industry should be compelled 
to pay in like cases. 


I agreed with him instantly; but, as emphatically as possible, 
I rebuked the idea that any industry has the right to accept 
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the life service of a faithful employee and then shirk the re- 
sponsibility of caring for him when energy and vigor have been 
consumed in service. Every department of industry must carry 
this load and charge it up on the price of its product. Book- 
keeping systems must be broadened so that the human account 
can be kept. Industrial accidents, industrial diseases, indus- 
trial exhaustion must be included in the account. 

Society will make money by it. The wrecks that lay along- 
side the track of industry have in the end to be cleared away 
and the terrible toll of expense of such wreckage must be borne 
by society. Why not keep books and let the division of society 
particularly liable in each case pay its debt directly in a busi- 
nesslike way? It will be so much more civilized, and it would 
be cheaper, too. Of course if a worker's mind fails him and he 
becomes a mental imbecile, society will take care of him. If 
he goes blind, there is a place for him; if he becomes an utterly 
helpless invalid, some institution will open its door to him and 
society will pay the bill. But who can measure the horror felt 
by one who has been one of the world’s workers to suddenly 
learn that he can work no more? “ Inefficient; get out of the 
way. The electric current that once charged your system is 
gone; it’s all spent—you are not needed any longer.” 

Of course it is argued that it is the duty of a Government 
clerk or an industrial worker to lay up for a rainy day and 
prepare for the lean years that await us all. No one contra- 
dicts that; but let us consider for a moment: First, it is very 
hard to save money out of the meager salaries that are paid, 
considering all the demands; some clerks have dependents to 
provide for. Burdens are never the same. There are many 
cases where it is impossible to save. 

And then suppose a clerk has saved up a little money. Is 
that any reason why society should work him harder and 
longer than others, or begrudge him the advantages good for- 
tune and his own wisdom has given him? We are not saved 
the price of oil because the oil magnate does not need the 
money. Nor should retirement pay be denied because some 
won't suffer without it. Retirement pay is a compensation 
earned for labor already performed. The minimum for each 
and every employee or clerk is enough to sustain life so long as 
life lasts. That is a bill society must pay. If after the average 
is struck some can save so as to better the condition of them- 
selves and their dependents, so much the better. 

Retirement pay is not a pension; it is not granted as a bonus. 
Officers and men in the Army and Navy do not have to specially 
qualify in order to get what is theirs after retirement. It is 
only necessary that they serve the number of years required. 
The retirement pay is a debt against society. 

We may pass through the present session without the passage 
of an adequate retirement law for Federal employees. I hope 
such will not be the case; but I am sure the present condition 
will not continue and that we will very soon catch up with the 
other enlightened nations of the world in the matter. 


Agricultural Appropriation Bill. 
SPEECH 


HON. JAMES W. COLLIER, 


OF MISSISSIPPI, 
IX THE House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Tuesday, March 3, 1914. 

The House in Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union 
had under consideration the bill (H. R. 13679) making appro, iations 
to ga Department of Agriculture for the fiscal year ending June 30, 

Mr. COLLIER. Mr. Chairman, for some years it has been 
vigorously contended by many that a money trust existed in 
the United States, a trust which absolutely controlled the credit 
of the Republic. That this control of credit was made possible 
by a number of the large financial institutions pooling their 
interests and electing boarcs of common or interlocking di- 
rectors, who were to manage the business of various institutions 
engaged in the same kind of business, but presumably competi- 
tors. 

It was charged that practically every great financial institu- 
tion by interlocking its directors with similar institutions had 
stifled all legitimate competition and that a gigantic monopoly, 
embracing nearly every brauch of productive and commercial 
industry in the United States, had been established. 

The demand for an investigation of these alleged conditions 
becoming insistent, Congress responded to this demand by order- 
ing an investigation of the Steel Trust, the Sugar Trust, and the 
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Money Trust. The revelations disclosed by these investigations 


were startling. A complete system of interlocking directorates 
was found to exist, a system of common directors not alone 
upon the boards of directors of those institutions posing to the 
world as competitors, but an interlocking directorate in prac- 
tically every branch of commercial enterprise. 

The investigations conclusively proved that the control of 
credit in the United States was vested in the hands of a few 
men. These investigations also proved that these few men had 
not only secured the control of credit in the Republie but that 
also, by haying practically the same directors on the boards of 
the various banks, trust companies, insurance companies, rail- 
road companies, and trading, producing, and public-utility cor- 
Porations, a vast organized monopoly had been formed which 
destroyed competition in nearly every line of commercial enter- 
prise and threatened the existence of the free institutions of 
the Republic. 

These investigations disclosed the alarming information that 
180 directors in 18 of the large financial institutions located in 
New York, Chicago, and Boston are also directors upon the 
boards of 41 banks and trust companies located in different 
parts of the United States. These 180 directors hold 385 di- 
rectorships in these 41 banks, whose total resources are over 
six and a half billions of dollars. 

They also hold 50 directorships in 11 insurance companies, 
the next largest money-lending institutions in the Republic, 
and whose assets amounted to over two and a half billions of 
dollars. 

These 180 directors also hold 155 directorships in 31 railroad 
systems—not railroad companies, but railroad systems—which 
embrace numbers of companies, and whose total capitalization 
is over $12,000,000,000. 

They hold 6 directorships in 2 express companies and 4 
directorships in 1 steamship company with capital and income 
of over $340,000,000. 

These 180 directors of these 18 large financial institutions 
located in the three cities I mentioned also hold 98 directorships 
in 28 producing and trading corporations like the Pullman Co., 
the National Biscuit Co., the International Harvester Co., the 
Baldwin Locomotive Works, the American Locomotive Works, 
the United States Steel Corporation, and 22 other large cor- 
porations, whose combined capitalization and total gross annual 
earnings are in excess of $4,700,000,000. 

These same directors hold 48 directorships in 19 public-utility 
corporations like the American Telephone & Telegraph Co., the 
Consolidated Gas Co., the United Gas Improvement Co., a num- 
ber of the large street car systems in the various cities of the 
Republic, and other utility corporations whose combined capi- 
talization and gross annual earnings amount to over $3,250,- 
000,000. 

To summarize, we find that these 180 directors who compose 
the various boards of directors of these 18 large financial insti- 
tutions hold 746 directorships in 133 corporations, representing 
practically all the banking business of the United States; the 
insurance business, with its vast money-lending power; the 
great transportation systems, upon which in a large degree the 
prosperity of the country depends; and the great producing, 
trading, and public-utility corporations, whose business enters 
so closely into every citizen’s life. In fact, we find, interlocked 
together, nearly every important line of commercial enterprise 
in the Unifed States, whose total resources amount to more 
than $29,000,000,000, all more or less under the complete domin- 
ion and control of 18 large dominating financial institutions. 

The entire wealth of the Republic is estimated at $130,000,- 
000.000. Of this, considerably more than half consists in land 
and the improvements thereon, which is in the main owned by 
those of limited capital. Another large percentage of wealth 
consists in domestic imvestments held by small investors, whose 
earnings and capitalization are too small to attract these 
financial magnates who have controlled the credit of the coun- 
try. These percentages of wealth do not, to any great extent, 
figure in the control of credit in the United States, because they 
are scattered and disseminated among so many that they affect 
only local conditions. Eliminating these sources of the Nation’s 
wealth as factors in the establishment and creation of credit, 
and we find that this $29,000,000,000 owned and controlled by 
these 18 financial institutions is considerably more than is needed 
to create a monopoly and to dominate with absolute certainty 
the entire financial situation of the United States. 

After having found that only 18 financial institutions control 
business organizations whose resources are over $29,000,000,000, 
the next step to pursue is to look at these financial institutions 
and see what relation they bear to each other. Investigation 
discloses the fact that three of these 18 financial institutions 
practically control over $24,000,000,000 of the 529,000, 000,000. 
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These three firms are the banking house of J. P. Morgan & Co., 
the First National Bank of New York, and the National City 
Bank of New York: 

Nor is this all, for the investigation further discloses that J. 
P. Morgan & Co. and the First National Bank, through stock- 
holdings, interlocking directors, partnership transactions, vot- 
ing trusteeships, and other relations, are bound together in a 


complete and enduring community of interest. As the Pujo 
investigation of the Money Trust relates, Their relations in 
this regard are, indeed, a commonplace in the financial world.” 

A glance at the common directorate of J. P. Morgan & Co. 
and the First National Bank fully justifies this statement. 

These three institutions hold 36 directorships in seven banks 
and trust companies, whose resources are over $777,000,000. 
They hold 2 directorships in an insurance company with assets 
of $587,000,000. They hold 47 directorships or voting trustee- 
ships in 11 transportation companies with a capitalization of 
$3,874,000,000. They hold 23 directorships in T producing and 
trading corporations with a capitalization of $1,989,000,000. 
They hold 4 directorships in a public utility corporation with 
capitalization of $621,000,000. Making in all a total of 52 di- 
rectorships held by Morgan & Co. and 60 directorships held by 
the First National Bank in 27 great financial institutions with 
combined resources of $7,848,000,000. 

The eee investigating committee informs us that— 

The acquisition by Morgan & Co. of a large block of stock of the 
National “ity Bank, with representation upon its board of directors, 
and the transactions that followed, in whieh those two institutions and 
the First National Bank were ed, as above set forth, show a unison 
of interest ana a continuity of cooperation between the three, such as 
for many y previously had existed between two of them—Morgan 
& Co. and the F First National Bank. 

The Bankers’ Trust Co., with its capital and surplus of 
$20,000,000 and its deposits of over $168,000,000; and the Guar- 
anty Trust Co., with resources of over $232,000,000, are abso- 
lately controlled by J. P. Morgan & Co. through voting trusts. 
These two financial institutions, together with J. P. Morgan & 
Co., the First National Bank, and the National City Bank, hold 
118 directorships in 34 banks and trust companies, having total 


resources of $4,666,000,000. They hold 30 directorships in 10 į 


of the 11 insurance companies controlled by the 18 financial 
institutions, which 10 insurance companies have total assets of 
$2,293,000,000. They hold 105 directorships in 32 transportation 
systems, having a total capitalization of $11,784,000,000 out of 
the twelve billions of dollars of railroad property controlled by 
these 18 organizations. They hold 63 directorships in 24 of the 
28 trading and producing corporations controlled. by the 18 finan- 
cial institutions, whose capitalization and gross annual 

amount to $3,339,000,000. They hold 25 directorships in 12 
public utility corporations having a total capitalization of 
$2,150,000,000. 

In all, these three banking institutions with their affiliations 
hold 341 directorships in 112 corporations having aggregate re- 
sources of over $24,000,000,000, which are considerably more 
resources than enough to absolutely control the money market 
of the United States, and to crush down and completely destroy 
competition wherever it may exist. 

Thus a situation of organized monopoly, of control of credit, 
of destruction of competition perfect in its management, destruc- 
tive in its operations and unerringly accurate in its accomplish- 
ment was presented to the American people as the result of the 
investigation by Congress of the financial conditions existing in 
the United States. 

There can not be found, however, the same objection to the 
interlocking of directors in corporations of limited capital whose 
operations do not extend beyond the local limits of cities, vil- 
lages, and towns, because these corporations are so limited in 
their character and circumscribed in thelr workings that they 
are inherently unable to form a monopoly in restraint of trade, 
and if these corporations should so increas> their resources, so 
as to become dangerous to the public, why the legislatures of 
the various States can by statute regulate them. 

In the first instanee, the great financial institutions whose 
resources amount to billions of dollars, interloek their directors 
for the purpose of creating a monopoly, destroying competi- 
tion and controlling credit; while, on the other hand, domestic 
corporations of small capitalization, operating only in a lim- 
ited way are too insignificant and have not the means to estab- 
lish either a monopoly or destroy competition even if these 
interlocked directors should so desire, because there is not 
sufficient money invested in these corporations to prove a men- 
zee to the community, or to create a trust or break down com- 
petition. It often happens in small communities that less than 
a dozen men are financially able to organize and keep going the 
various business enterprises so necessary to the prosperity and 
progress of the community. It is essential to the progress and 
development of the various towns and villages that these small 


commercial enterprises be established. Such enterprises are 
intended to build up, and not to destroy, the business interest 
of the community. To bar those men, whose financial condi- 
tion is such that they alone can finance these enterprises, might 
result in financial distress, because these men, perhaps, might be 
the only ones who could establish these different concerns, and 
their elimination might result in the town being deprived of 
the advantages of such enterprises. 

Mr. TRIBBLE. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COLLIER. Certainly. 

Mr. TRIBBLE. How would the gentleman discriminate be- 
tween the large and the small—where would he place the line 
of demarcation between the two? 

Mr. COLLIER. There could be placed a line of demarcation 
according to the amount of capitalization of these corporations, 
The reason we want to forbid an interlocking directorate is be- 
cause it is stifling competition, because it is not giving com- 
petitors a square deal, and is obstructing the free channels of 
trade whieh should at all times be open to our citizens. 

I did not intend to digress upon this phase of the subject, 
but there is a vast distinction between an interlocking direc- 
torate upon the boards of several large financial institutions 
whose resources amount to billions of dollars and whose opera- 
tions extend from one part of this country to the other, and 
which are pooling their interests, destroying their competitors, 
increasing the cost of living, controlling transportation rates, 
and in many other ways are proving harmful and hurtful to 
the interests of all the people of this country; there is, I repeat, 
a vast difference between that kind of an interlocked directorate 


and an interlocked directorate in the small local corporations, 


like the ice company, the public gin, the hardware store, the 


grocery corporation, and other corporations whose capital is 
sufficient only for them to transact a legitimate business in a 


small way, and whose operations do not extend beyond the 
confines of the community iu which the institution is located. 

And if such corporations should increase their capital or in- 
crease their holdings to such an extent that there is danger of 
their becoming a menace to the community, then, if their opera- 
ions are conducted solely within the confines of a State, the 
legislature of that State can and should take charge and regu- 
late them by statute, 

But this digression has nothing to do with the subject I am 
discussing, for Congress has no control over the affairs of 
domestie corporations, and this phase of the question can be 
well left to the various State legislatures. 

The Money Trust in the United States was brought about 
through two agencies. First, a yast system of interlocking the 
directors of practically every branch of commercial enterprise, 
bringing them practically under the head of one general manage- 
ment, so that interest rates could be fixed, transportation rates 
agreed upon, competing banks and other institutions refused 
credit, and by reason of the directors’ privilege of looking into the 
books of the various banks upon whose boards they sat as 
directors, examine the accounts of a competitor, and, knowing its 
financial status, were often, through the means of this unfair 
advantage, able to force it to close its doors. 

The other agency which makes possible a money trust is the 
present system of underwriting the securities of the great inter- 
state corporations. A few banking institutions control a ma- 
jority of the stock of these corporations and force them to sell 
their seeurities in a noncompetitive market. The interlocking 
of directors gives them the information to form the trust; the 
sale of the securities gives the trust the means to control the 
credit and to carry on their operations. 

The present system of underwriting the securities of these 
interstate corporations. is injurious to the corporation, hurtful 
to the public, and is the principal source of revenue to the 
underwriters. 

The firm of J. P. Morgan & Co. alone in less than 10 years 
handled the public marketing of securities in interstate corpo- 
rations to the amount of nearly $2,000,000,000. 

This firm acts as the fiscal agent for a number of the great 
railroad systems, which are compelled to negotiate the sale of 
their seeurities through the firm of Morgan & Co. 

Railread companies. practically have only two kinds of ex- 
pense—the cost of operation, including the upkeep of equip- 
ment, ete, and the interest on the bonded indebtedness. It is 
the effort to meet this interest that often causes a railroad to 
fail to make needed rovement in its rolling stock. No matter 
how badly equipment is needed, no matter how dangerous the 
roadbed may become, the interest on the bonded indebtedness 
must be met. These bonds mature from time to time and have 
to be replaced by new bonds, and it is through the purchase, 
sale, and handling of these securities that J. P. Morgan & Co. 
and their associates have reaped such a rich harvest. From 
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the best information I gather, I find that the different rail- 
road systems are parceled out among a few of these financial 
institutions. The railroads are helpless to remedy these condi- 
tions, for they must take thelr securities to the institutions to 
which they have been allotted. 

For an illustration, now it is said the Southern Railroad has 
been allotted to J. P. Morgan & Co. This firm practically 
controls this railroad, and for a number of years the late J. P. 
Morgan and George F. Baker, chairman of the board of directors 
of the First National Bank, constituted two of its three yoting 
trustees. Since 1895 the firm of J. P. Morgan & Co. have 
handled for the Southern Railroad the marketing of 32 different 
issues of securities, aggregating over $130,000,000. The Sonth- 
ern officials are helpless in this matter, for no firm but that of 
Morgan & Co. can handle these bonds. 

Mr. GOULDEN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COLLIER. Yes. = 

Mr. GOULDEN. `The gentleman made a statement that the 
Southern Railroad had to go to J. P. Morgan & Co. in order 
to have certain securities underwritten. Why? 

Mr. COLLIER. Because there was a written agreement to 
the effect that the late J. P. Morgan, George F. Baker, and 
Charles Lanier were constituted voting trustees, who acted for 
the interest of the stockholders as their judgment indicated, 
nnd who were to select the directors for this road, and Morgan 
& Co. were the fiscal agents of the road, and the Pujo investiga- 
tion shows that, as far as the Southern Railroad is concerned, 
the late J. P. Morgan absolutely controlled the situation. Mr. 
H. P. Davidson, of the firm of J. P. Morgan & Co., testified be- 
fore the Pujo committee that his firm handled practically all of 
the securities of the Southern Railroad. 

When J. P. Morgan & Co. reorganized the Southern a majority 
of the stock was placed in this voting trust. This deprived the 
stockholders of all representation and voting power. This 
yoting trust has existed for 19 years, and unless recently 
changed it is still in force. Those are the reasons why the 
Southern Railroad has to go to the firm of J. P. Morgan & Co. 
to handle their securities. 

Mr. GOULDEN. Does not the gentleman think, perhaps, it is 
cue to the fact that J. Pierpont Morgan & Co. and others con- 
trol the money situation there, and that is the reason they had 
to go to them; that there was no other remedy? 

Mr. COLLIER. It was due absolutely to that fact, there is 
no question about that. 

Mr. GOULDEN. One more question and I will not interrupt 
the gentleman again. 

Mr. COLLIER. It is all right, I am glad to yield to the gen- 
tleman from New York. 

Mr. GOULDEN. Under what general administration was this 
great financial system built up, who is to blame for that fact? 

Mr. COLLIER. There are many reasons for that Money 
Trust. There are many conditions which brought about a sys- 
tem whereby a few could control tle great resources of the 
country. Of course, a great deal of this control is due, you 
might say, the principal part of this financial situation is due 
and was brought about by the enactment of those laws which 
Congress itself has passed giving special privileges to individ- 
nals, but I am not to-day discussing that feature of this ques- 
tion. I am not discussing what brought about this condition. I 
am trying to discuss a condition that is existing right now, at 
the present time, in this country of ours. 

Now, the question might well be asked, How does it hurt the 
Southern Railroad or any other railroad for Morgan & Co., or 
any security company, to handle their securities, and how is this 
harmful to the stockholders and the people generally, because 
the securities have to be negotiated. 

I will show you how the present system is hurtful to the 
railroad and injurious to the public. I will give you an illus- 
tration, which principle has time and again been applied to 
nearly every railroad system in the United States. Suppose the 
Southern Railroad or any other railroad finds that $50,000,000 
of its bonds are about to mature and have to be retired. 

The officials of the road take $50,000,000 of new bonds to 
replace the issue soon to mature to Morgan & Co., or any 
other company which handles securities, and tell them that 
they must have $50,000,000 to pay the holders of the ma- 
turing bonds. Morgan & Co. can handle the negotiation of 
these bonds in two different ways. They generally buy them 
outright and dispose of them afterwards. Now, the two ways 
that Morgan & Co. can negotiate, or rather buy, these bonds 
from the Southern are as follows: They may tell the officials 
of the Southern, We will buy these bonds or handle them for 
you on a commission, say, of 3 per cent. Turn the $50,000,000 
of bonds over to us and we will give you $50,000,000 less our 
commission of $1,500,000, or in all $48,500,000." 


The officials of the Southern say, “ We can not do that. We 
have not the $1,500,000 to pay you, because it takes all we can 
make to meet the expense of operation, the upkeep of equip- 
ment, and pay the interest on our bonded indebtedness.” Well, 
then, Morgan & Co. suggests an additional issue of $10,000,000. 
“Put some of this in additional equipment and we can then 
get our commission out of this additional issue of $10,000,000, 
and we will handle the $60,000,000 of bonds for you.” The 
manager of the Southern tells them that this will be worse 
than the first proposition, but the firm of J. P. Morgan & Co. 
shows them how this can be done. Why, one of the firm might 
say, There is too much competition in the railroad business. 
In the town of Meridian, Miss., there are four or five roads com- 
peting with the Southern. These roads are cutting each other's 
throats trying to take business away from cach other. The 
agents of these different roads are soliciting business from the 
shippers, are going to see them every day asking for orders, 
and with the keen and active competition thus established the 
railroads are cutting transportation rates. Follow the example 
we have set in New York; get together, increase the rate, and 
charge the same rate on each road. The merchants and ship- 
pers will then have to go to you and the people of Louisiana, 
Mississippi, Alabama, Georgia, Florida, Tennessee, the Caro- 
linas, Kentucky, and Virginia will pay the freight, and we will 
get our commission and you will be able to meet the interest on 
these bonds.” 

Of course I use the Southern Railroad only as an illustration 
as to how this could be done and do not mean that this was an 
actual transaction between the Southern and the firm of J. P. 
Morgan & Co. I have no means of finding out how much the 
Southern Railroad or any other railroad pays in commissions 
for the handling of its securities. I know of no way to find 
this out. I do know, however, that the great majority of rail- 
roads in the United States are grossly overcapitalized, and that 
J. P. Morgan & Co. and a few others have reaped a rich 
harvest in the handling of these securities. I do know that 
this gross overcapitalization is causing the various railroads 
throughout the country to strain every nerve and make every 
effort, often at the expense of needed repairs, to meet the 
enormous interest on the bonds which have been so freely issued. 
I believe that the demand for an increased rate from the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission was brought about by reason of 
additional and unnecessary expense because of overcapitaliza- 
tion. A demand that may be necessary for the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission to grant, because there is so much over- 
capitalization that a fair and legitimate rate may not be suffi- 
cient to keep up the running expense and pay the interest on 
the bonded debt, which may be owned by innocent purchasers, 
whereas if there were no water in these stocks such rate might 
be more than ample. 

These securities should be offered in open market, where com- 
petitive bids could be received and the bonds awarded to the 
highest bidder. As long as there is a trust and a monopoly in 
the handling of the railroad companies’ securities the railroads 
themselves, in self-defense, will be compelled to make their 
agreements on transportation rates to take care of the enor- 
mous commissions they have to pay these financial institutions 
for handling these securities. 

Mr. QUIN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COLLIER. Yes. 

Mr. QUIN. What proportion of the capital stock of these 
railroads is actual and what water? 

Mr. COLLIER. Well, there is so much that I can not tell 
the gentleman the exact amount. In fact, there is no way that 
I know that it can be estimated. 

The listing of these securities upon the New York Stock Ex- 
change has something to do with the financial situation in the 
United States. These transactions are for the most part purely 
speculative, as evidenced by the high ratio of the sales of a 
giyen stock during very short periods to the total amount 
listed, and also by the great disproportion of the shares listed 
on the exchange and the shares actually transferred on the 
books of the corporations. 

The report of the Money Trust investigation shows that on 
the New York Stock Exchange since 1906 the entire listed com- 
mon-stock issue of the Union Pacific Railroad Co. has been sold 
eleven and one-half times over each year, while in 1912 the 
number of shares transferred was only 16 per cent of the num- 
ber sold. 

That since January 1, 1906, the entire listed common stock of 
the Erie Railroad Co. has been sold more than twice over each 
year on the average, while the number of shares transferred has 
averaged only 30 per cent of the number sold. Perhaps the best 
illustration of this selling on the exchange is the case of the 
Reading Railroad, which is practically controlled by the firms 
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of Morgan & Co. and the First National Bank. The Pujo re- 
port relates that— 

It appare that there bas not been a year since January 1, 1906, 
when Rea Co.’s entire common-stock issue listed and subject to 
sale was not sold at least 20 times over, and from that on up to 43 

es; that in a single month of that od it was sold 6 times over, 
and that in only 2 months of the en period was it sold less than 
once over in a single month; and that 3 it is a dividend-paying 
stock, the number of shares transferred on the company's books aver- 
aged for the period 8.6 per cent of the shares sold. 

Such an indiscriminate dealing in stocks is not only the worst 
kind of gambling but, in order to get money to carry on this 
wildcat speculation, withdraws from the legitimate channels of 
trade an enormous amount of capital. Reference to the report 
of the Money Trust investigation shows that on data obtained 
from 32 of the banks and trust companies of the New York 
Clearing House Association on November 1, 1912, these institu- 
tions, for themselves and for their out-of-town correspondents, 
had outstanding loans on stock-exchange collateral amounting 
to $766,795,000. 

It was this kind of speculation which brought on the panic of 
1907, for so many more thousands of shares were sold on the 
exchange than actually existed that the market got top-heavy, 
and when demand was made to deliver some of these shares 
which had never existed, the demand for margins was so great 
to meet these obligations that the banks could not find the 
money to loan. This situation at once caused the market to 
drop, and consequently a panic was precipitated. 

While upon the subject of listing shares upon the stock ex- 
change, it is interesting to note the relation the firm of J. P. 
Morgan & Co. bears to the engraving of the certificates and 
bonds. No certificates or bonds can be listed upon the New 
York exchange engraved by any firm save the American Bank 
Note Co. Yet the evidence in the Pujo hearing disclosed 
that there was a profit in the business even at half the Ameri- 
can Bank Note Co.’s figures. The New York Bank Note Co.; 
the Security Bank Note Co., of Philadelphia; Elliott & Co., in 
Philadelphia; and over a dozen other companies would be glad 
and have been trying to get some of this work. But the late 
J. P. Morgan was a director of the American Bank Note Co., 
and, therefore, the untold millions of certificates listed upon 
the board of the stock exchange were engrayed by the American 
Bank Note Co., which charged the original owner of these se- 
curities two prices for their work. yi 

This is a small matter as compared to hundreds of the 
Morgan investments, but it shows the wonderful genius and the 
thoroughness of the methods of that concern, If there was a 
chance of securing a monopoly, no matter how small the busi- 
ness was, it fell into Morgan & Co.'s hands. The firm of Mor- 
gan & Co, used a seine which caught the largest whale in the 
commercial sea, but the meshes of that seine were so tightly 
drawn that not even a minnow could escape. 

The interlocking of directorates places the same men in con- 
trol of so many different institutions that it is a comparatively 
easy matter to destroy weaker competitors. This was in- 
stanced during the panic of 1907. 

The Clearing House Association of New York is another 
factor in determining the control of credit in the United States. 
Though a voluntary, unincorporated association, yet it exerts 
a powerful influence over the financial affairs of the entire 
country. 

It is conducted on arbitrary rules and subject only to these 
rules and laws of its own governing body. In modern banking 
clearing houses are absolutely essential in order to facilitate 
the collection of checks by banks of the same community drawn 
on each other. They are simply a common meeting place, 
where the representative of each bank presents the checks his 
bank has paid to the representatives of the other banks. The 
amounts each bank has paid for checks drawn on other banks 
are listed, a balance is struck, and a check is given for the 
difference. Millions of dollars in the clearing house are bal- 
anced this way, and it often happens that as one bank has 
cashed about as many checks drawn on another bank as the 
other bank has cashed checks drawn on it, a few dollars will 
suffice to make up the difference, and each bank has been saved 
the time and annoyance of having to turn over the cash on 
each separate transaction, and no one is injured. In the larger 


belong to the association. There are, however, a few trust 
companies which have lately been admitted. No matter what 
financial standing a bank may have in New York, it can not 
be admitted to the association except by an affirmative vote of 
three-fourths of the members, so consequently there are hun- 
dreds of banks in New York which do not and can not belong 
to the association. But as they can not do business in an 
economical way without clearing their checks, the member 
banks act as clearing agents for them, The clearing agent has 
the right at any time without cause to terminate this arrange- 
ment with a nonmember bank, and the clearing-house committee 
often instructs a member bank to terminate this arrangement, 
which termination in nearly every instance results in the non- 
member bank closing its doors immediately after notice has 
been made public that the bank can no longer clear in the 
association, 

Now, as this clearing-house association is composed prac- 
tically of the same directors who control the credit of the coun- ` 
try, and who have interlocked upon the boards of directors of 
the yarious banking institutions, insurance companies, railroad, 
producing, trading, and public-utility corporations, it is at once 
apparent that the power they possess in this association is a 
dangerous one. 

The granting or refusing aid, the issuance and calling in of 
clearing house certificates of any competitor which does not be- 
long to this association rests entirely withont mght of appeal 
in two consolidated committees of five members each, one the 
pa ead clearing-house committee, the other the special-loan com- 

ttee. 

In a certain section of New York there was keen competition 
between the Corn Exchange Bank and the Mechanics & Traders’ 
Bank, these two banks having several branches near together 
in three different localities in New York. Now, the chairman 
of the regular clearing-house committee was a Mr. Nash, who 
was also president of the Corn Exchange Bank, and a Mr. Frew, 
the vice president of the Corn Exchange Bank, was a member 
of the select committee of five which passed on loans and aid to 
financial institutions. Their keenest and most active com- 
petitor in the banking business was the Mechanics & Traders’ 
Bank, which was unable to get in the clearing-house asso- 
ciation, but had to get agents to act for them. During the panic 
of 1907 the Mechanics & Traders’ Bank, like a great many other 
banks, applied to the clearing-honse association for aid in the 
way of clearing-house certificates. This bank was a perfectly 
solvent institution, with deposits amounting to about $12,- 
000,000. The bank was given clearing-house certificates to the 
amount of $2,100,000 upon their depositing with the clearing- 
house association collateral with an absolute face value of 
$6,873,252.52. After depositing this amount of the securities of 
the bank a short time afterwards the Mechanics & Traders’ 
Bank was notified by the regular clearing-house association 
committee that in 13 days it must redeem in cash this $2,100,000 
in loan certificates, and this notice was published in the news- 
papers of New York the day before the Mechanics & Traders’ 
Bank received it, Confidence in the Mechanics & Traders’ Bank 
was destroyed, a run on the bank was started, and five days 
after the publication of this notice the bank closed its doors 
and went into bankruptcy. 

The report of the Money Trust investigating committee on 
this transaction yery charitably concludes by stating that— 

We do not for a moment intimate that Mr. Nash or Mr. Frew, as 
arbiters of the gp gic of the Mechanics and Traders’ Ba could 
have any thought of gaining an advantage for their own bank over 


ee, as a matter of general icy, such a situation 
avoided, It is not fair or wise that either party should be 


its com tor. 
should 
80 pla 

Similar instances occurred in the case of the Oriental Bank 
and in the case of the National Bank of North America and in 
the case of the New Amsterdam Bank, all of which banks 
being solvent institutions were yet forced to close their doors in 
less than a week after notice had been given the public that 
the clearing house agents would no longer clear for them and 
that they must redeem in cash their loan certificates. And in 
the cases of these banks also notice was given the press before 
it reached the banks. f 

The commercial existence of a nonmember bank in New York 


cities, where there are thousands of checks drawn each day, it | depends upon its affiliation with some clearing-house agent. 


is imperative that there be a clearing house to clear and balance 
these checks and pay out the difference to each bank that it is 
entifled to. The New York Clearing House Association, how- 
ever, does not pay all this difference in money, but in certificates 
issued by the association upon security furnished by the banks. 
which certificates the members of the association use in settling 
with each other, but are not otherwise circulated. 

In 1853 there were 52 members of the New York Clearing 
House Association. Now, when the business is over twenty 
times as great as it was then, there are only 50 banks which 


This bank is then at the mercy of the agent, who can, without 
cause, Sever its connection at any time and easily destroy a com- 
petitor. The banks are, in a way, compelled to do business 
with their agents and to deposit with them, and, of course, the 
limited number of banks composing the association get the bulk 
of the deposits and possess an unfair adyantage over their 
competitors. 

The Bankers’ Trust Co. was organized in March, 1903, and 
its management placed under a voting trust of three men, two 
of whom were partners in the firm of Morgan & Co., and, of 
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course, had absolute control. This company had a capital of 
only $1,000,000 znd a surplus of only $500,000 and its original 
deposits were less than $6,000,000. The Clearing House Asso- 
ciation had a select committee of nine, whose duty it was 
to pass upon aid to banks in the way of giving them clearing- 
house certificates. Six members of this committee on loans 
were directors in the little Bankers’ Trust Co., a majority of 
two-thirds. 

Now, let us see how this little trust company, with a capital 
and surplus of only $1,500,000; grew in nine years. During 
that period of time, aided by the artificial stimulant of an 
interlocked directorate with numbers of other institutions, merg- 
ing or destroying its competitors as they came under its control, 
and fostered by the tender care of a two-thirds majority of the 
committee on loans in the clearing-house association, the 
Bankers’ Trust Co. in less than 10 years developed into a finan- 
cial institution with a surplus and capital of $20,000,000. Dur- 
ing that time its deposits grew from less than $6,000,000 to the 
enormous sum of $168,066,000, with an undivided profit of over 
$5,000,000, to say nothing of the millions of dollars paid in 
dividends to its stockholders. 

Thus you see that the New York Clearing House Association 
can not only destroy competing institutions, but can at will take 
a small banking institution and in less than a decade make it 
one of the most potent financial factors in the commercial 
world. 

According to the report of the Pujo investigating committee, 
the panic of 1907, which left behind it a long trail of financial 
disasters, was started by the closing of the Knickerbocker 
Trust Co., which followed immediately after the announcement 
that the National Bank of Commerce, the trust company’s clear- 
ing agent, would no longer act as such. 

We have seen how this system of general control, brought 
about through interlocking of Cirectorates, can destroy com- 
petitors through the medium of the clearinz-house association 
and through the refusal of credit and the unexpected calling in 
of loans. Let us now see how this system works after compe- 
tition has been destroyed, either through force or by merger, 
to prevent the reappearance of competition. 

The locomotive manufacturing industry formed a gigantic 
trust, known as the American Locomotive Co., which trust is 
absolutely controlled by Morgan & Co. and the First National 
Bank. The Bankers’ Trust Co. and the Guaranty Trust Co. 
are controlled by Morgan & Co. and the First National Bank 
by voting trustees. Now, the Bankers’ Trust Co., the Guaranty 
Trust Co., the National Bank of Commerce, the Chase National 
Bank, and the Astor Trust Co. have each directors of their 
institutions upon the board of directors of the American Loco- 
motive Co. Morgan & Co. have three of their directors upon 
the board of the Astor Trust Co., three upon the board of the 
Bankers’ Trust Co., three upon the board of the Guaranty Trust 
Co., and two upon the board of the National Bank of Commerce. 
And the First National Bank has three of its directors upon 
the board of the National Bank of Commerce, three upon the 
board of the Guaranty Trust Co., five upon the board of the 
Chase National Bank, five upon the board of the Bankers’ 
Trust Co., and four upon the board of the Astor Trust Co., 
making in all 31 directors of Morgan & Co. and the First Na- 
tional Bank who are also upon the directorate of the Bankers’ 
Trust Co., the Guaranty Trust Co., the National Banx of Com- 
merce, the Chase National Bank, and the Astor Trust Co. 
Therefore it is a safe assumption that as 31 of the directors of 
Morgan & Co. and the First National Bank are also found upon 
the board of directors of these five institutions, which are in 
turn represented upon the board of the American Locomotive 
Co., that in its final analysis the firm of J. P. Morgan & Co. 
and the First National Bank of New York practically dominate 
and control by means of interlocking directorates the American 
Locomotive Co. 

-All the locomotive works, with the exception of the Baldwin 
Co., were in this consolidation. So Morgan & Co. and the First 
National Bank then bought the only independent concern, the 
Baldwin Works, and now control all the locomotive building 
in the United States. And thus the various railroads are con- 
fronted with one seller only. It is of the utmost importance to 
the American people that the railroads secure their rolling stock 
at reasonable prices, because upon the cost of operation the 
rates are to some extent based. Acting upon this theory, Con- 
gress placed steel rails upon the free list, becanse some of the 
money saved the railroads in the purchase of their rails went 
iuto cheaper transportation rates to the American people. 
Therefore it is of the utmost importance to the public that the 
railroads are not compelled to pay exorbitant and unreasonable 
prices for locomotives. — 


But suppose some public-spirited men decide that they will 
build a competing locomotive works. It requires cousiderable 
capital to build, equip, and finance a locomotive-building eon- 
cern. These men would, in all probability, require the financial 
backing of one of the large financial institutions to handle their 
securities and to lend them the money. If they went to the First 
National Bank to borrow this money or to float their securities 
through its trust company the first question asked would be, 
“What do you want with this money?” Finding that the lend- 
ing of this money would be destruction of the monopoly of the 
locomotive business, it would be refused. 

They would then go to the firm of J. P. Morgan & Co. and 
they would again be refused. They then go to the Bankers 
Trust Co., to the Guaranty Trust Co., to the National Bank of 
Commerce, te the Astor Trust Co., to the Chase National Bank, 
and there upon each board of directors they would find the 
same men who were also directors in the locomotive works, 
so, of course, their requests for accommodations would be de- 
nied. They would then go to Washington City to the Riggs 
Bank, and there upon the board of directors they would find 
one of the National Bank of Commerce directors. They would 
then go to the American Security & Trust Co., but a director 
from the National Bank of Commerce would meet them there. 
They would then go to Pittsburgh to the Mellon National Bank, 
but a director from the National Bank of Commerce would meet 
them there; so they would go to Philadelphia to the Fourth 
Street National Bank, and there they would be confronted with 
one director from J. P. Morgan & Co. and one from the Bankers 
Trust Co.; then théy would go to the Franklin National Bank, 
and upon its board they would find one Morgan director, one 
Guaranty Trust Co., and one from the Bankers Trust Co. 
They would then go to the Girard Trust Co., and find one Mor- 
gan, two Guaranty Trust Co., one Bankers Trust Co., and one 
National Bank of Commerce director. They would then go to 
the Philadelphia National Bank, where they find one Morgan 
anc one Guaranty Trust Co. director. They would then go to 
the Continental & Commercial National Bank in Chicago, there 
they would find one director from the Astor Trust Co. At the 
Continental Trust & Savings Co. they would also find a director 
from the Astor Trust Co. They would then try the First Na- 
tional Bank of Chicago, and on its board of directors they would 
find one from the First National Bank of New York and one 
from the Chase National Bank. At the First Trust & Savings 
Bank they would be met by a director from the First National 
Bank of New York and one from the Chase National Bank of 
New York. Again they would try to secure accommodations 
at the Illinois Trust & Savings Bank, and there they find two 
directors from the First National Bank of New York, one from 
the Chase National Bank, one from the Bankers Trust Co., and 
one from the National Bank of Commerce, and their request 
would be denied. 

Despairing of receiving financial assistance from the great 
banking institutions of the Republic there is left open to them 
the great insurance companies of the country, which are also 
money lenders in large amounts. They go to the board of di- 
rectors of the Fidelity & Casualty Co., but upon that board 
there are several familiar faces—Morgan & Co., the Guaranty 
Trust Co., the Astor Trust Co., and the Bankers’ Trust Co., all 
have some of their directors upon the board of this company. 
Then they go to the Mutual Life Insurance Co., and there they 
are confronted with a representative from Morgan & Co., an- 
other from the First National Bank, another from the Bankers 
Trust Co., four from the Guaranty Trust Co., one from the 
Chase National Bank, three from the Astor Trust Co., and four 
from National Bank of Commerce; so there is no money there 
for the purpose of building new locomotive works. They go to 
the board of the Equitable Life Insurance Co., a majority of 
the stock of which is owned by Morgan & Co., and take their 
securities, but upon this board are found one director from the 
First National Bank, five from the Guaranty Trust Co., two 
from the Bankers’ Trust Co., three from the National Bank of 
Commerce, and two from the Astor Trust Co. They then go to 
the New York Life Insurance Co., and again they find the same 
old faces—the First National Bank, the Bankers Trust Co., the 
National Bank of Commerce, the Chase National Bank, and the 
Astor Trust Co., are all represented on the board of the New 
York Life Insurance Co.; so there is no chance for them there. 
They try the German American Insurance Co., and there they 
are met by one director from Morgan & Co., one from the 
National Bank of Commerce, and one from the Astor Trust Co. 
They then make another effort, and go to the Continental In- 
surance Co., but_there they find on the board of this company 
one director from the First National Bank, two from the Guar- 
anty Trust Co., one from the Bankers’ Trust Co., one from the 
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National Bank of Commerce, one from the Chase National 
Bank, and two from the Astor Trust Co. They then go to the 
American Surety Insurance Co., and upon its board of directors 
they find 1 director from the First National Bank, 10 from the 
Guaranty Trust Co., 3 from the Bankers Trust Co., 8 from 
the National Bank of Commerce, 4 from the Astor Trust Co., 
and 3 from the Chase National Bank. They try the Home In- 
surance Co., and there they find one director from the Guar- 
anty Trust Co., one from the National Bank of Commerce, and 
two from the Astor Trust Co. They then try the Northwestern 
Mutual Life Insurance Co., but the same faces meet them 
there—they find one director from the Guaranty Trust Co., one 
from the Bankers Trust Co., one from the National Bank of 
Commerce, one from the Chase National Bank, and one from 
the Astor Trust Co. At the Penn Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
they find upon its board a director from Morgan & Co. 

But suppose these promoters of the proposed new locomotive 
works, through subscription or otherwise, raise the money and 
build the works and place their locomotives on sale. Their 
agents will go to the Southern Railroad, and thefe they find 
that J. P. Morgan since 1894 has been the sole fiscal agent for 
that road and that he and the chairman of the board of directors 
of the First National Bank absolutely control that road. They 
can do no business there, for Morgan & Co. and the First 
National Bank are in the locomotive business and sell their 
own locomotives to the Southern. These agents then go to the 
Illinois Central, which traverses the very heart of the South and 
Central West. But upon the board of directors of the Illinois 
Central sit two of the directors of the Guaranty Trust Co., three 
of the National Bank of Commerce, and two from the Astor 
Trust Co, So there is no chance to sell any of these locomotives 
to the Illinois Central. They then go to the Seaboard Air Line 
Railroad ahd offer their locomotives for sale, but the same familiar 
faces greet them at the door, for there they find a director of the 
First National Bank, two from the Guaranty Trust Co., two 
from the Bankers’ Trust Co., two from the National Bank of 
Commerce, one from the Chase National Bank, and two from the 
Astor Trust Co., so there is no chance for business with that 
road. The representatives of the new locomotive works then go 
to the Northern Pacific Railroad, one of the great transconti- 
nental trunk lines, and there upon its board they find the 
familiar faces of three of the Morgan & Co. directors, 
two from the Guaranty Trust Co. one from the Bank- 
ers’ Trust Co., three from the Chase National Bank, two from 
the National Bank of Commerce, two from the Astor Trust 
Co., while four familiar faces from the First National Bank 
greet them as they enter. They then make an effort to dispose 
of their locomotives to the Lehigh Valley Railroad Co., but upon 
the board of directors of that great corporation they find two 
directors from Morgan & Co., two from the First National Bank, 
two from the Guaranty Trust Co., one from the Bankers’ Trust 
Co., one from the National Bank of Commerce, one from the 
Chase National Bank, and two from the Astor Trust Co. They 
try to sell to the Delaware, Lackawanna & Western, but upon 
the board of directors they are met by four directors from the 
First National Bank, one from the Guaranty Trust Co., one 
from the National Bank of Commerce, two from the Chase 
National Bank, and one from the Astor Trust Co. They make 
an effort to sell their locomotives to the Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe, but some of the same faces greet them there, for they 
find one director from Morgan & Co., three from the Guaranty 
Trust Co., one from the Bankers’ Trust Co., and two from the 
National Bank of Commerce. Still trying to dispose of their 
locomotives, they try the New York, New Haven & Hartford, 
and again they meet the same fate, for upon the board of di- 
rectors of this railroad they find Morgan & Co. has one, the First 
National Bank has two, the Guaranty Trust Co. has two, the 
Bankers’ Trust Co. has one, the National Bank of Commerce 
has one, the Chase National Bank has one, and the Astor Trust 
Co. has two. They then try the New York Central & Hudson 
River, but again they meet the same old faces, for there they 
find one director from Morgan & Co., two from the First National 
Bank, two from the Guaranty Trust Co., one from the National 
Bank of Commerce, one from the Chase National Bank, and one 
from the Astor Trust Co. Upon the board of the Union Pacific 
Railroad Co. they find two directors from the Guaranty Trust 
Co., three from the National Bank of Commerce, and two from 
the Astor Trust Co., so they find no chance for a sale there. 

Finding the same conditions prevailing in practically every 
other great railroad system in the United States they will soon 
discover that there is no market for locomotives, no matter how 
much the price may be cut, for the same men who make the 
locomotives control the railroads. 

Mr. Chairman, as it is in the locomotive business so it is in 
almost every line of productive and commercial enterprise. 
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One of the most significant effects of this merging and trust 
controlling of railroads is seen in the utter absence of any new 
road building by independent systems. No competing lines of 
railroads have been built in the United States in the last 10 
years. All the railroad extension has been by those roads con- 
trolled by the trust. No new lines can be built, because the 
same directors who control through the banks and insurance 
companies of the country the credit of the United States also 
control the existing railroads, and they will refuse to handle 
the bonds or otherwise fluance a proposed new railroad, because 
it will interfere with the rich harvest they are now reaping as 
the result of their consolidations. . 

A striking instance of how the building of new railroads has 
been retarded in the United States is recorded in the case of 
the proposed New York, Wyoming & Western Railroad. 

It seems that all of the anthracite coal mines, with the excep- 
tion of eight mines owned by Simpson & Watkins, who were in- 
dependent operators, are owned by Morgan & Co., the First 
National Bank, and the small coterie which controls the yarious 
large commercial enterprises in the United States. 

Now, the Erie Railroad, the Lehigh Valley Railroad, the Dela- 
ware, Lackawanna & Western Railroad, the Reading Railroad, 
the Central of New Jersey, and the New York, Susquehanna & 
Western Railroad are the railroads that operate between the 
anthracite coal fields and tidewater. The same men who own 
the consolidated anthracite coal mines also control these rail- 
roads which carry their coal to tidewater. 

I am informed that Simpson & Watkins, the owners of the 
eight independent anthracite coal mines were much hampered 
and embarrassed in the operation of their mines through a lack 
of railroad facilities. There were mysterious delays in ship- 
ment, sudden scarcity of cars, and shifting of transportation 
rates to such an extent that Simpson & Watkins determined to 
build a railroad of their own to carry their coal to market. To 
that end they projected a competing railroad to the coal fields 
and organized the New York, Wyoming & Western Railroad 
and made their preparations for the building of same. 

The building of this proposed road was a matter of much 
annoyance to Morgan & Co, and the First National Bank. A 
new railroad extending from the coal fields to tidewater would 
not alone decrease the price of coal to the consumer, but would 
force the competing railroads to reduce their transportation 
rates. Morgan & Co. and the First National Bank decided this 
problem by purchasing the coal mines of Simpson & Watkins. 
Thus, competition along several proposed lines was destroyed, 
the monopoly in the coal and the railroad businesses was again 
assured, and that was the last that was ever heard of the 
New York, Wyoming & Western Railroad. 

In reference to this particular railroad, the New York, 
Wyoming & Western, I will say that while I believe that Morgan 
& Co. and the First National Bank bought these independent 
mines, and bought them for the purpose of destroying competi- 
tion, both in the price of coal and in railroad rates, while my 
information leads me to believe this to be true, yet I am unable 
to find any documentary proof in this particular instance, and 
feel that it is only fair to state this, but it could easily have 
been done, and there are doubtless numbers of instances where 
it has been done. 

Mr. Chairman, we now have a new currency law, which 
replaces the antiquated system of banking and currency which 
prevailed so long in the United States and was so helpless in 
times of financial disaster. The new currency law, by prevent- 
ing the vast sums of money deposited with the country banks 
from being concentrated in New York, will to some degree 
deprive these trust magnates of a large part of the money 
they have been lending to the gamblers of Wall Street, that 
they may, through speculation, control the markets of the 
world. 

These deposits will now be placed in the different regional 
banks located in various parts of the country. 

But we will never be delivered from the blighting effects of a 
control of the credit of the people of the United States until 
the billions of dollars of securities of the great corporations of 
the country shall be offered for sale in a free and competitive 
market, and until the intolerable system of interlocking direc- 
torates upon the different boards of the great financial institu- 
tions is completely destroyed. 

Great problems confronted the Democratic administration. 
Some of these problems have already been solved. Our adminis- 
tration has the wisdom and the courage to enact into law a 
measure which will give the American people relief from a 
system of gigantic monopoly, so stupendous in its organization, 
so harmful in its operations, and so dangerous in its effects, that 
its destructive influences, unchecked, will before long undermine 
the free institutions of the Republic. [Applause.] 
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Antitrust Legislation. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. MICHAEL E. BURKE, 


OF WISCONSIN, 


IN tHe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, June 5, 1914, 

On the bill (H. R. 16586), a bill to amend section 20 of an act to 
regulate commerce and to prevent overissues of securities by carriers. 
Mr. BURKE of Wisconsin. Mr. Speaker, to me it is a great 

pleasure to support the pending bill, commonly known as a bill 

to regulate by the Interstate Commerce Commission the issuing 
of stocks and bonds by railways or common carriers. This 
pleasure is increased by reason of the opportunity of also sup- 
porting, at this time, its sister bills (H. R. 15657), otherwise 
known as the Clayton antitrust bill, and bill (H. R. 15613) 
creating an interstate trade commission. In common with the 
great majority of the American people, I have been looking 
forward to this occasion with earnest hope and sincere pleasure 
for many years past. During those many years I haye watched 
with anxiety the ever-increasing growth of combinations, 
trusts, and monopolies. In common with others I have ob- 
served the wide spreading evil practices of these business or- 
ganizations extend from the Atlantic to the Pacific, and from 
the Gulf to the Great Lakes. During all of these years the 
iron hands of monopolies and trusts have been weighing down 

‘and crushing the opportunities of the average business man, 

and at the same time I have listened to remonstrances through- 

out the length and breadth of the land against the crying evils 
of unbridled, crooked big business. 

This and its sister bills are very comprehensive and far- 
reaching. An experienced and well-informed Representative 
has declared upon the floor of this House during this debate 
that this and its accompanying kindred bills will regulate the 
management of carriers and directorates of over 300,000 cor- 
porations, including banks. It was shown before the Judiciary 
Committee at its hearings two years ago that the business of 
this country which would be affected by the proposed legisla- 
tion amounts to the vast annual sum of $25,000,000,000. It can 
thus be seen at a glance that the importance and serlousness 
of this legislation can scarcely be overrated. Notwithstanding 
the comprehensiveness and difficulties of the problem confront- 
ing us, I have faith in the three measures proposed for the 
relief of the people, and believe that when they are enacted 
into law that moderate business will haye more opportunity 
than it has had at any time in this country since the Civil 
War. This legislation has been demanded by the people, re- 
gardiess of party, and the Democratic Party has promised in 
its national platforms to enact it. 


NECESSITY FOR ANTITRUST LEGISLATION, 


Since the approval of the Sherman antitrust law on the 2d 
day of July, 1890, some 24 years ago, trusts, combinations, and 
monopolies have increased marvelously in number and in 
power. They have invaded nearly every conceivable line of in- 
dustry and human effort. Of late years many prosecutions 
have been brought against the most powerful and far-reaching 
of them. In spite, however, of the numerous prosecutions that 
have been conducted against them they still continue to thrive 
and to increase in number and viciousness. Their hold upon 
the business of the country has ramified in every direction. 
Their movements and machinations have overshadowed and 
dwarfed the efforts of small business men and small corpora- 
tions, until this latter class and the people at large can plainly 
see that their business opportunities are circumscribed and 
hampered by the methods and schemes of such trusts, combina- 
tions, and monopolies. The freedom of moderate business has 
been limited and dwarfed. All important expansions of busi- 
ness activities of far or great dimensions are at their mercy. 

I shall here take the liberty, for the purpose of showing the 
wonderful and almost irresistible control exercised by these 
tremendous agencies, of citing a few of these gigantic con- 
solidations of power in the business world and some of their 
methods. 

Louis C. Brandeis, in his book entitled“ Other People’s Money, 
and How the Bankers Use it,” presents the following statement 
of facts, which are all well known and never have been contra- 
dicted, so far as I am aware, by anyone in authority. Quoting 
from his book we find the following: 


9 (or a partner) is a director. J. P. Morgan & Co. sell the bonds 
to the Penn Mutual Life Insurance Co., of which Mr. Morgan (or a 
artner) is a director. The New Haven spends the proceeds of the 
nds in 8 ralls from the United States Steel Corpora- 
tion, of which Mr. Morgan (or a partner) is a director. The United 
States Steel Corporation spends the precteni of the rails in Ose pom 
electrical supplies from the General Electric Co., of which Mr. Morgan 
(or a partner) is a director, The General Electric sells supplies to 
the Western Union Telegraph Co., a subsidiary of the American Tele- 
paces & Telegraph Co., and in both Mr. Morgan (or a er) is a 
irector. The te egraph company has an exclusive wire contract with 
the Reading, of which Mr. Morgan (or a partner) is a director. The 
Reading buys its passenger cars from the Pullman Co., of which Mr. 
Morgan (or a partner) is a director. The Pullman Co. buys (for local 
use) locomotives from the Baldwin Locomotive Co., of which Mr, 
Morgan (or a partner) is a director. The Reading, the General 
Electric, the Steel 5 and the New Haven, like the Pullman, 
buy locomotives from the Baldwin Co. The Steel Corporation, the Tele- 
phone Co., the New Haven, the Reading, the Pullman, and the Bald- 
win Cos., like the Western Union, buy electrical su 
General Electric. The Baldwin, the Pullman, the Rendin , the Tele- 
hone, the Telegraph, and the General Electrice Cos., the New 
aven, buy steel products from the Steel Corporation. Each and 
every one of the companies last named markets its securities through 
J. P. Mo & Co., each deposits its funds with J. P. Morgan & Co., 
and with these funds of each the firm enters upon further operations, 

This specific illustration is in part rapper but it represents 
truthfully the operation of interlocking directorates. Only it must 
be multiplied many times, and with many permutations, to represent 
fully the extent to which the interests of a few men are intertwined. 
Instead of taking the New Haven as the railroad starting point in our 
example, the New York Central, the Santa Fe, the Southern, the Le- 
high alley, the Chicago & Great Western, the Erie, or the Pere Mar- 
quette might have been selected; instead of the Guaranty Trust Co. 
as the banking reservoir, any one of a dozen other important banks or 
trust companies ; instead of the Penn Mutual as purchaser of the bonds, 
other insurance com ies ; instead of the General Electric, its qualified 
ay syn the Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Co. The chain 
is, Indeed, endless, for each controlled corporation entwined with 
many others. 

In the report of the Pujo Money Trust investigating committee 
of 1913 the wonderful ramifications of interlocking directories 
are revealed to our sight. From the sworn testimony we find 
that the National City and the First National Banks of New 
York, belonging to the J. P. Morgan firm, constitute the fortified 
group of the Money Trust. George F. Stillman is the great 
power in the National City and George F. Baker in the First 
National Bank. The resources of the First National are $200,- 
000,000 and those of the National City about $300,000,000. A 
reliable estimate of the Morgan firm places their deposits alone 
in the aggregate sum of $162,500,000. 

George F. Baker was until recently, when he saw the hand- 
writing on the wall, a director in 22 corporations, haying, with 
their subsidiaries, resources of $7,272,000,000. The directors 
of the bank of which he is the head were directors in at least 
27 other corporations, with a capitalization and resources of 
$4,270,000,000. We have here a spectacle of the First National 
Bank having a representation by way of directors on boards of 
49 different corporations with total resources of $11,542,000,000. 

From this same Pujo report we find a few more of the com- 
panies in which this Mr. Baker has an interest and exercises 
influence either as a director, an executive committeeman, or 
as a yoting trustee. The following is a list of the corporations 
in which Mr. Baker is interested as shown by that report: 

First. The First National Bank of New York, National Bank 
of Commerce, Farmers Loan & Trust Co., and Mutual Life 
Insurance Co. 

Second. In the following railroad companies: New York Cen- 
tral lines, New Haven, Reading, Erie, Lackawanna, Lehigh Val- 
ley, Southern, Northern Pacific, Chicago, Burlington & Quincy. 

Third. He is interested in the following public-service cor- 
porations; American Telegraph & Telephone Co., Adams Ex- 
press Co. 

His interests also extend into the following industrial cor- 
porations: United States Steel Corporation and the Pullman Co. 

Mr. Stillman, of the National City Bank, of New York, is a 
director in seven corporations with resources of $2,476,000,000, 
and the National City Bank, in which he has a controlling in- 
fluence, has directors in at least 41 other corporations, with 
their subsidiaries, having a total capitalization and assets of 
$10,564,000,000, . 

Those interested as owners of the firm of J. P. Morgan & Co. 
hold 72 directorships in 47 of the largest companies of the 
country. 

We further find from the committee report that the members 
of the firm of J. P. Morgan & Co. and the directors of the trust 
companies controlled by them, and of the First National and 
the National City Banks, hold as follows: 


One hundred and eighteen 9 in 34 banks and trust com- 
anies having total resources of 82,679,000, 000 and total deposits of 


1,983,000, į 
Thirty directorships in 10 insurance companies having total assets of 
$ 


ane hundred and five ee op ae in 32 transportation systems 
having a total capitalization of $11,784,000 il 
excluding express companies and s i 

Sixty-three 8 in 
having a total capitaliza’ 


000 and a total mileage— 
 lines—of 150,200. 
— 8 trading corporatlons 


24 
on of $3,339,000, 
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Twenty-five directorships in 12 public-utility corporations haying a 
total capitalization of $2,150,000,000, 

In ail, 341 directorships in 112 corporations having aggregate re- 
sources or capitalization of $22,245,000,000. 

As pointed out by Mr. Brandeis, $22,000,000,000 is more than 
three times greater than the total assessed valuation of all real 
and personal property in New England, and nearly three times 
greater than the total valuation of all real estate in New York 
City. It is double the assessed valuation of all property in the 
13 Southern States. It is more than the assessed valuation of 
all property in the 22 States lying north, south, and west of the 
Missouri River. 

The report of the Stanley investigating committee on the 
Steel Trust shows, among other things, that the few men who 
control the Steel Trust are directors in 29 different railroad 
systems, with 126,000 miles of line, about one-half of the rail- 
road mileage of the country, and that they are also directors in 
many steamship companies. ‘The Steel Corporation controls 
transportation through all these business alliances, not merely 
us carriers but as the largest customers and users of steel. 
The men who control the Steel Trust are also directors in 12 
street railway companies, users of steel, including some of the 
largest street railways in the world. They are also in 40 
machinery and other steel-using companies, acting and control- 
ling as directors; also in many gas, oil, and water companies 
who are extensive users of iron products, and they predominate 
in the great telephone and telegraph companies, who use an im- 
mense quantity of wire. The total resources of the companies 
controlled by these few men of the Steel Trust exceeds 
$16,000,000,000, à 

The insatiable appetite of the Money Trust seems to know no 
limitations. Its ramifications extend in every direction and into 
every industry, and its hooks of greed grasp the business ac- 
tivities and the natural and artificial resources of the Nation 
wherever those activities and resources are considered to be 
profitable. as 

As an illustration, let us take the case of Boston, and it is a 
fair example of practically every large business city in_ the 
Nation. The banking firms of Lee, Higginson & Co. and Kid- 
der, Peabody & Co. practically control the National Shawmut 
Bank, the First National Bank, and the Old Colony Trust Co., 
with assets of $288,886,294, a little more than one-half of the 
banking resources of Boston. ‘The directors of these banks are 
also directors in 21 other banks and trust companies, and, to- 
gether, they are practically in control of 90 per cent of the total 
panking assets of that city. Thirty-three out of forty-two bank- 
ing institutions in Boston are, in fact, interlocked, and have 
total assets of $590,516,239, which is about 92} per cent of the 
total banking resources of Boston. 

It must be apparent to all intelligent, impartial, and discerning 
men that the presence and controlling interests in these various 
banking, railway, and other industrial institutions, and with in- 
terlocking directories, are not in that business for their health. 
From the opportunities afforded them it must be apparent to 
the intelligent American public that the temptations to secure 
advantages, by reason of their powerful ramifying influences, 
must be too strong to resist temptation, It is plain to be seen 
that these men, thus interested and connected in the business 
world, are in a position to take advantage of the moderate busi- 
ness man acoming and agoing, and by reason of their positions 
suecessfully hide their unscrupulous monopolistic methods from 
the serutiny and gaze of the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
They are in positions where it is easy for them, and practically 
safe under the present law, to smother competition and to pro- 
mote restraints of trade and foster monopolies. 

From the testimony of financial leaders alleged to constitute 
the group of financiers in control of the credit of the country 
and from documentary evidence, all taken and received in the 
Pujo Money Trust investigation, the following interesting group 
of facts appear: 


One hundred and eighty men hold 385 directorships in 41 banks and 
trust companies having total resources of $3,882,000,000 and total de- 
pans of $2,834,000,000 ; 50 directorships in 11 insurance companies 
having total assets of $2,646,000,000; 155 directorships in 31 railroad 
systems having a total capitalization of $12,193,000,000 and a total 
mileage of 165,200; 6 directorships in 2 express companies and 4 
directorships in 1 steamship company having a combined capitalization 
of $245,000,000 and a gross annual income of $97,000,000, 

These same men hold 98 directorships in 28 producing and trading 
corporations having a total capitalization of $3.583,000,000 and total 
gross annual earnings in excess of $1,145,000,000; 48 directorships in 
19 public-utilities corporations having a total capitalization of $2,826,- 
600,000 and total gross annual earnings in excess of $470,000,000. In 
nll, these 180 men hold 746 directorships in 134 corporations having 
total resources or capitalization of $25,325,000,000. 


The baneful effects of the practice and custom of interlocking 
directories is accurately described by Mr. Louis D. Brandeis 
in the following language: 


The practice of interlocking directorates offends laws, human and 
divine, Applied to rival corporations, it tends to the suppression of 
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competition and to violation of the Sherman law; applied io corpora- 
tions which deal with each other. it tends to disloyalty and to violation 
of the fundamental law that no man can serve two masters. In either 
event it tends to inefficiency, for it removes incentive and destroys 


soundness of judgment. It is undemocratic, for it rejects the platform, 
“A fair field and no favors,” substituting the pull of privilege for the 
ush of manhood. If is the most potent instrument of the Money Trust. 
3reak the control so exercised by the investment bankers over railroads, 
public-service and industrial corporations, over banks, life insurance 
and trust companies, and a long step will have been taken toward 
attainment of the New Freedom. 

Accumulations of great wealth and property are to be found 
not only among the financial magnates controlling trusts, combi- 
nations, and monopolies, but such accumulations of wealth are 
to be found in stupendous figures in possession of few indi- 
viduals: Experienced financiers, and others versed in his 
affairs, estimate the value of the assets and possessions of 
John D. Rockefeller at $900,000,000. It has frequently been 
said by those who have made an investigation of the subject 
that 50 persons in the United States own at least 40 per cent of 
all its wealth and property. ‘The possession of these vast sums 
of wealth by few individuals, combinations, and trusts, invests 
them with the power to say who shall and who shall not secure 
credit for the development of our great natural resources. In 
them lies the power, when prompted by greed, avarice, or re- 
venge, to give life or death to business enterprises. When 
selfishness actuates their motives, and it usually does, there is 
no freedom and no progress for the moderate business man. 

The vast growth and accumulations of wealth and property in 
this country in recent years, the great increase in multimillion- 
aires, the great concentration of power in the vast corporations 
of the country, all demonstrate to us that if these phases of our 
national life are to continue it will be but a short time when 
there will be a chasm dividing our citizens, with plutocracy on 
the one hand and serfdom on the other. These phenomena forci- 
bly illustrate the truth of the lines of the poet, who says: 


Til fares the land, to hastening ills a prey, 
Where wealth. accumulates and men decay. 


FEEDERS OF SOCIALISM. 


Such yast increases in trusts, combinations, and monopolies 
and in their nefarious practices and business methods have and 
are creating more and more dissatisfaction cach year among the 
common people of the country. The great abuses in business 
have disheartened and discouraged many among the middle class 
of our citizens. The numerous examples of depression, of extor- 
tion, deception, fraud, and diserimination have been going on 
from year to year, and from day to day. No one who takes up 
newspaper can escape noticing the methods pursued by these 
trusts, combinations, and monopolies in trying to satisfy their 
greed by feeding upon the lifeblood of the country’s opportuni- 
ties and natural resources. They have seized upon every nat- 
ural opportunity for increasing their power and wealth, and as 
they grow in power they grow in arrogance, indiscretion, and 
despotism. Want of control over them has produced restlessness 
in the minds of the people. 

Upon examples of the gigantic power and corruption of these 
vast business agencies, socialism feeds its hearers, More con- 
verts have been made to socialism in this country by bad exam- 
ples of trusts and monopolies than by all the other means used 
by the Socialists. As trusts, combinations, and monopolies have 
grown in number and power so has socialism grown in number 
and power. The billboards, in every city in the land in cam- 
paign times, have posters in big red letters containing the 
socialistic motto: 

We believe in the Nation owning the trusts, instead of the trusts 
owning the Nation. 

By that language they call the attention of the middle class 
to the uncontrolled and unpunished evil practices of the trusts, 
and the result is more converts to their political theories than 
by any other single argument. The tide of socialism has been 
rising in this country for the last decade until now it numbers 
about 1,000,000 voters, and its growth continues, and I prophesy 
that unless these antitrust bills or something similar are en- 
acted into law and enforced, that the tide of socialism will swell 
until it overwhelms all other parties. If those who profit by 
trusts, combinations, and monopolies desire to avoid that dread- 
ful condition, it is up to them to submit to the moderate regula- 
tions proposed by these bills, for just so sure as the iron hand 
of monopoly continues to oppress the people, just so sure will 
socialism finally succeed and overthrow not only monopolies 
and trusts, but our republican institutions. So let these special 
privileges which are opposing these bills reflect that at this time 
they are choosing between the beneficial purposes of this proposed 
legislation on the one hand and socialism on the other. Gen- 
tlemen, which will you haye? These bills are designed to afford 
opportunities of business freedom for the middle class, and to 
preserve our republican institutions. 
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EXAMPLES OF PLUNDER AND SPOLIATION. 


As illustrating the imperative necessity for the passage of 
this bill and its two sister bills to prevent the issuing of stocks 
and bonds by railways, excepting by permission of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, I desire to recall to your memories 
certain concrete historical plunders and spoliations. A lack of 
proper legislation relating to the issuing of railroad stocks and 
bonds has been the cause of stock watering by the railroads 
and other industrial corporations of this country in the amount 
of billions of dollars. In the absence of regulations relating to 
and guarding the issuing of stocks and bonds some of the most 
ee financial crimes known to history have been com- 
mitted. 

In the days of Jay Gould and others the stock of the Erie Rail. 
road was increased from $17,000,000 to $78,000,000 for no other 
purpose than to play the stock market. 

For specific examples of plunder and spoliation let me call 
your attention to the history of the Chicago & Alton Railway 
Co. About 1900, while this road was under a businesslike man- 
agement, paying dividends of about 8 per cent annually, it had 
total liabilities amounting to $34,000,000. A year or two after- 
wards a combination, consisting of the late Mr. Harriman, 
Schiff, Gould, and others, bought the stock of that company at 
a very large premium and obtained a controlling interest 
therein. In seven years the capital indebtedness of the com- 
pany had been increased from $34,000,000 to $114,000,000, an 
increase of $80,000,000, with only about $20,000,000 paid out for 
actual improvements and additions, leaving an increase of its 
stock and liabilities for which there was not any consideration 
whatsoever of about $67,000,000. 

In 1905 the bonds and stocks outstanding of the Southern 
Pacific Railway Co. amounted to $251,478,400, or $76,880 per 
mile. In 1906 the capitalization of that company had been in- 
creased to $284,153,500, or $86,342 per mile. This appears to 
have been done within a year. With no additions, improvements, 
or road building, its debt had increased $31,600,000. This 
was making a fortune for some fortunate individuals of in- 
genuity by magic and printer’s ink, 

During the early fall of 1913 the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission undertook an investigation of the Frisco, the Rock 
Island, Pere Marquette, Boston & Maine, and New Haven Rail- 
rouds, These events must be fresh in the minds of all, and we 
Temember the high financial plundering indulged in by the di- 
rectors and managers of those several railways. According to 
the showing made before the House Committee on Interstate 
Commerce the capital stock of the Rock Island Railway Co. was 
in recent years expanded from $60,000,000 to $75,000,000, and the 
bonded indebtedness from $71,000,000 to $258,000,000. Three 
thousand miles of railway, much of it nonproductive, were 
added to the system, and little of the great increase in the in- 
debtedness was put into improyements of the way or the 
service. Here we have a striking and forcible example of the 
manner in which the public are interested and are also imposed 
upon. The interest on the increased bonded indebtedness was 
charged to the public in passenger and freight rates, and has 
been raised from $18,238 to over $38,000 per mile, 

The Pere Marquette Railway furnishes another example. The 
funded indebtedness of this road increased from $25,000,000 in 
1900 to over $78,000,000. While there has been an increase of 
over $4,000,000 in the annual earnings during the last 10 years, 
yet it is testified to that there has been no material increase in 
equipment. The road is said to be in worse financial and 
physical condition than in the year 1900. 

One of the most notable features disclosed in the investigation 
of the purchase of the Chicago & Eastern Illinois Railway by 
the St. Louis & San Francisco Railway Co. last year was the 
discounts on bonds and notes and other short-term paper issued 
by the Frisco and its lines, amounting to over $30,000,000 in 
12 years. Another important fact disclosed by this investiga- 
tion of the Frisco line which is worthy of consideration in this 
discussion is a comparison of its interest-bearing liabilities with 
its stock liabilities. In May, 1913, its total capital amounted to 
$295,000,000, of which only $51,000,000 was capital stock and 
$244,000,000 was funded debt, including equipment. The capital 
stock thus seemed to have been only a little over 17 per cent 
of the total liabilities, while the funded indebtedness seemed to 
have amounted to a little over 82 per cent. 

THE NEW YORK, NEW HAVEN & HARTFORD RAILWAY. 

For years the New York, New Haven & Hartford Railway 
appeared to be one of the most flourishing railway systems of 
the country. Soon, however, numerous and unaccountable rail- 
way accidents, resulting in destruction of large numbers of life 
and property, occurred. Last fall it was thrown into bank- 
ruptey, and recently its affairs were investigated by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, and the facts relating thereto are 


still fresh in our minds, and new facts are being developed 
each day. From the testimony of Mr. Mellen, the late presi- 
dent of that railway, given about a week ago, it appears that 
over $30,000,000 of the assets of that company had been wasted 
and squandered in its management and in purchasing steam- 
ship and trolley lines competing with its main system, so that 
its president said the other day, under oath, that over $30,000,000 
of its property had been wasted and squandered. Here, again, 
interlocking directories and uncontrolled use of its financial 
powers and the practice of discrimination resulted in the ruin of 
a once magnificent and prosperous railway. 

On the heels of the great sensational revelations concerning 
the wrecking of the New York, New Haven and Boston Railway, 
comes the sensational charges in relation to the Morganizing of 
the Baltimore & Ohio Railway. Mr. Brandeis, special counsel 
for the Interstate Commerce Commission, which is investigating 
the relation between the Baltimore & Ohio and the Cincinnati, 
Hamilton & Dayton Railways, exposed another game of high 
finance. By a manipulation of the bankrupt Cincinnati, Hamil- 
ton & Dayton Railway, the treasury of the Baltimore & Ohio 
Railway has been swindled and euchered out of $50,000,000. 

For years the New York, New Haven & Boston Railway was 
loudest in its protestations against regulation by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. Its protests were the most vigorous 
against railway regulation of all the stubborn railways. Its 
managers pointed with pride that over 50 per cent of its stock 
and bonds were held by widowsand orphans. Whenever they were 
threatened with punishment for their sins, they shed crocodile 
tears and hid behind the skirts of widows, and appealed to the 
sympathies of the Nation against regulation and control. Their 
hypocrisy has, however, been disclosed. Its officers and 
directors, on account of insufficient regulation and control by 
public law, have turned cannibal, and have by wicked ex- 
ploitations devoured not only the widows and orphans, but the 
weaker of their fellow plunderers. Yet, we find managers and 
officers of the New York, New Haven & Boston at this time, 
when we are trying to pass laws for the relief and protection 
of the people, joining with their fellow plunderers throughout 
the country in the hypocritical hue and ery, “ Do not disturb our 
business.” 

These are but a few of the shining examples of the power, 
strength, and devouring ways of trusts, combinations, and 
monopolies. Thousands of a smaller brood of these corpora- 
tions and monopolies might be mentioned, but time and space 
forbid, but these are sufficient to show the necessity of new, 
and proper antitrust legislation. These stupendous facts must 
demonstrate conclusively to every intelligent and impartial 
American the necessity of strengthening the Sherman antitrust 
law by the passage of this and its two sister bills. 

DEMAND FOR ANTITRUST LEGISLATION AND BOND AND STOCK CONTROL, 


The above are a few concrete examples of the conditions con- 
fronting the country. They show a condition of affairs that 
demands the immediate consideration of Congress. They also 
show a condition which calls for courage and earnestness on 
the part of Congress. The evil effects, of which the above 
cited are but a few, are matters of almost daily observa- 
tion. Every Representative in this House can point to vic- 
tims of this system of trusts, combinations, and monopolies 
in his own district. In every city, in every county and State, 
there are evidences of their evil practices and wrongdoings. 
Abandoned mills, purchased and closed by the trusts to pre- 
yent competition ; commercial failure of the little merchant, who 
has been for years struggling against these gigantic enemies 
for fair play; the great natural resources of the country con- 
centrated in the hands of a few, such as its timber, coal, iron, 
and water powers, conclusively show necessity for passage of 
these proposed laws. Such are the weighty and startling condi- 
tions that challenge the attention and consideration of Congress. 

For years these trusts, combinations and monopolies have 
been increasing by bounds. Their activities, operation, and de- 
pressions have attracted the attention of the people of the 
country. Parties have denounced their existence and have 
promised relief from their operation and influences. The public 
has had great patience with them, while executives, legisla- 
tures, courts, and parties have attacked the same. 

In response to the widespread demands of the public, the 
Democratic Party has in different national conventions re- 
peatedly denounced the evils arising from their operation and 
has promised relief. 

PLATFORM DECLARATION. 

In response to the widespread demands of the public for 
relief, the Democratie Party in its national platform of 1912 
adopted the following plank in relation to trusts: 


A private monopoly is indefensible and intolerable. We therefore 
favor the vigorous orcement of the crimina: as well as the civil law 
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against trusts and trust officials, and demand the enactment of such 
additional legislation as may be neces: to make it impossible for a 
private monopoly to exist in the United 

We favor the declaration by law of the conditions upon which cor- 
porations shall be permitted to en in interstate trade, including, 
among others, the prevention of ding companies, of interlockin 
directors, of stock watering, of distcimination in prices, and the contro 
by any corporation of so large a proportion of any industry as to make 
it a menace to competitive conditions. 

We regret that the Sherman antitrust Jaw has received a judicial 
construction depriving it of much of its efficacy, and we favor the en- 
actment of legislation which will restore to the statute the strength of 
which it has been deprived by such interpretation. 


Equally vigorous declarations were made by the Democratic 
Party in its platforms of 1908 and 1904. 

For 16 years the people of the country have been demanding 
relief from these intolerable and unjust practices; for 16 years 
they have knocked at the doors of Congress demanding relief 
from these conditions, and for 16 years the Republican Party 
has failed to listen to these demands. The Democratic Party 
takes advantage of its first opportunity to grant the relief and 
protection demanded by the people. 

Notwithstanding this widespread demand for relief during all 
these years, Members of Congress occasionally receive at this 
time protests against the passage of this and its sister bills. 
A hue and cry has been set up throughout the Nation by the 
guilty trusts and monopolies protesting against its passage at 
this time, and pretending that the business of the country de- 
mands a rest from congressional action. Investigation, how- 
ever, has disclosed that nearly all of the protests which have 
been received here against the passage of this legislation have 
been manufactured and are artificial protests, excepting those 
coming from big business. Exposure has been made on the floor 
of this House by several Representatives of the character of 
the great majority of these protests. They are produced by the 
manager of some trust, combination, or monopoly, writing some 
small business man a letter or circular, suggesting that business 
is dull, and that it may be improved by preyenting Congress 
from passing this relief legislation. 

The small business man is urged to sign some inclosed pro- 
test and forward it to his Congressman. The manner in which 
such protests are created has become so well known to Members 
of Congress that they are now considered merely as chestnuts, 
and not as reflecting the genuine sentiments of the sender. 

Since the report of the interstate trade commission bill from 
the committee to the Honse, the different chambers of commerce 
throughout the country have taken the opinions of their mem- 
bers upon that bill. Nearly four out of-five of the members 
of the different chambers of commerce have recorded themselyes 
as in favor of its passage. It is safe to consider that these 
great business bodies of the country fairly reflect the opinions 
of the genuine and lawful business interests of the country. 


RESTORATION OF LABOR RIGHTS, 


At the time of the passage of the Sherman antitrust law, it 
was almost unanimously understood that this law did not apply 
to workingmen or farm organizations. So certain were the 
Members of the Senate that labor and farm organizations were 
not included in the provisions of the Sherman antitrust law 
that amendments offered specifically providing for the exemp- 
tion of such organizations from the law were defeated, upon 
the ground that such expressed exemption was unnecessary be- 
cause the law in itself did not cover or include such organiza- 
tions. 

During the past 24 years very much discussion has been 
going on with regard to the class of people that the Sherman 
antitrust law was directed against. All through those years 
there has been a division of opinion upon this question among 
impartial and intelligent thinking men. The men who framed 
the so-called Sherman antitrust law and placed it upon the 
statute books had no doubt as to whom such legislation was 
directed against. This is shown in the debate upon that bill 
in the Senate. It shows that it was only against the great com- 
binations that this legislation was directed. 

Senator Sherman, who introduced the so-called Sherman anti- 
trust law, had no doubt upon this question, for in the debate in 
the Senate on March 24, 1890, Senator Sherman said: 

Now, let us look at it. The bill 
simple p tions which relate only 5 pis ety en 
ments made with a view and designed to carry out a certain purpose 


which the laws of all the States and of every civilized co - 
clare to be unlawful. It does not interfere in the * 5 


romote their 
terests, promote their welfare, and increase their pay it you 8 


get their fair share in the division of cae ter are not affected in 
e slightest degree, nor can they be included in the words or intent of 
the bill as now reported. 

At the time of the consideration and passage of the Sherman 
antitrust law in the Senate, there were many able, experienced, 
and learned Senators, and among whom there were none more 
learned, and experienced, nor more capable of sound judicial 
interpretation than Senator Hoar, of Massachusetts. While 
such antitrust bill was under debate in the Senate, on March 
27, 1890, Senator Hoar said: 

When you are speaking of providing to regulate the transactions of 
men who are making corners in wheat, or in iron, or in woolen or in 
cotton goods, speculating in them or lawfully dealing in them without 
speculation, you are aim at a mere commercial transaction, the be- 

nning and end of which is the making of money for the parties, and 
nothing else. That is the only relation that transaction has to the 
State. It is the creation or diffusion or change of ownership of the 
wealth of the community. But when a laborer is trying to raise his 

or is endeavoring to shorten the hours of his labor, he is dealing 
with something that touches closely, more closely than anything else, 
the Government and the character of the State itself. 

The maintenance of a standard of profit in dealing in large 
transactions in wheat or cotton or wool is a question whether a par- 
ticular merchant or a particular class of merchants shall make money 
or not; but the question whether the standard of the laborer's wages 
shall be maintained or advanced, or whether the leisure for instruction, 
for improvement shall be shortened or lengthened is a question which 
touches the very existence and character of government of the State 
itself. The laborer who is lawfully and usefully and accom- 
plishing his purpose in whole or in part in endeavoring to raise the 
standard of wages is engaged in an occupation the success of which 
makes republican gpa eerste itself possible, and without which the 
Republic can not, substance, however it may nominally do in form, 
continue to exist. 

I hold, therefore, that as legislators we may constitutionally, prop- 
erly, and wisely allow laborers to make associations, combinations, con- 
tracts, agreements for fhe sake of maintaining and advancing their 
wa in regard to which, as a rule, their contracts are to be made 
with large corporations who are themselves but an association or com- 
bination or aggregation of capital on the other side. When we are per- 
mitting and even encou g that, we are 3 and encouraging 
what is not only lawful, wise, and profitable, but utely essential to 
the existence of the Commonwealth itself. 

When, on the other hand, we are apr te one of the other classes, 
the combinations aimed at chiefiy 7 bill, we are dealing with a 
transaction the only purpose of which is to extort from the community. 
monopolize, segregate, and apply to individual use, for the purposes o; 
Individual greed, wealth which ought properly and lawfully and for the 
public interest to be generally diffused over the whole community. 

Among other well-known and illustrious Senators who placed 
the same construction upon that bill at the time that it was 
under consideration by the Senate were Senators Teller and 
Stewart of Nevada, who, among other things, said: 

The bill ought now, in some respects, be satisfactory to every person 
who is opposed to the depression of labor and desires to see it properly 
rewarded. 

The Democratic Party has at all times construed the Sherman 
antitrust law as not applicable to labor and farm organizations, 
and such interpretation was generally placed upon the same 
until the Supreme Court of the United States, in the noted 
Danbury Hat case, decided otherwise, and since that time there 
have been some 101 decisions in Federal courts in labor cases, 
where it was alleged that labor organizations had violated the 
antitrust law. 

AMENDMENT TO SUNDRY CIVIL APPROPRIATION BILD. 


In the Sixty-first Congress, while the sundry civil appropria- 
tion bill was under consideration by the House of Representa- 
tives in Committee of the Whole, the following amendment was 
offered to the section making appropriations for the enforce- 
ment of the antitrust law: 


Provided further, That no part of this money shall be spent in the 
tion of any organisation or individual for entering into any 
increase of wages, short- 

ening of hours, or bettering of Narr prep of labor, or for any act done 


This amendment was carried in the House by a large majority, 
and thus placed the construction of the House of Representa- 
tives of that Congress upon the antitrust law. This amendment, 
however, was lost when action upon the same was taken in the 
Senate. 

In the Sixty-second Congress a similar amendment, including 
agricultural and horticultural societies, was offered to a similar 
appropriation bill for the enforcement of the antitrust law, and 
the same was adopted by a Jarge majority and concurred in by 
the Senate. It was vetoed, however, by President Taft. 

In the special session of the Sixty-third Congress a similar 
amendment to a similar appropriation bill was offered and 
adopted by the House of Representatives and concurred in by 
the Senate, and the sundry civil appropriation bill, containing 
this amendment and provision, was approved by President 
Wilson. 

It will thus be seen that at the time of the passage of the 
Sherman antitrust law, and ever since down to this time, that 
the House of Representatives, at least, has consistently and con- 
tinually placed the one interpretation upon that antitrust law, 
and that is that labor and farm organizations were not im- 
pliedly or expressly included in its terms. 
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CONTRARY COURT DECISIONS. 


The United States Supreme Court, in the Danbury Hat case, 
reported in Two hundred and eighth United States Reports, 
placed a different interpretation upon the language of the Sher- 
man antitrust law, much to the surprise of Congress, organized 
labor, and the generai public. Ever since the commencement of 
that suit there has been a persistent agitation on the part of 
labor organizations throughout the country and a good share 
of the public in addition, demanding that labor and farm or- 
ganizations be expressly exempt from the Sherman antitrust 
law. The Democratic Party, in its platforms, has repeatedly 
promised to grant this relief to labor and farm organizations, 
and now at its first opportunity is performing its pledge by 
including in section 7 of the Clayton antitrust bill the follow- 
ing paragraph: 

Sec, 7. That nothing contained in the antitrust laws shall be con- 
strued to forbid the existence and operation of fraternal, labor, con- 
sumers', agricultural, or horticultural organizations, orders, or asso- 
ciations, instituted for the purpose of mutual help and not having 
capital or conducted for profit, or to forbid or restrain individual mem- 
bers of such organisa nons, orders, or associations from carrying out 
the legitimate objects thereof, nor shall such organizations, orders, or 
associations, or the members thereof, be held or construed to be an 
illegal corporation or a conspiracy in restraint of trade under the anti- 
trust laws. 

While it is true that the existence and operation of labor 
unions, fraternal orders, and farmers’ organizations were never 
intended to be included within the provisions of the Sherman 
antitrust law, yet for years labor leaders have contended that 
labor organizations were permitted to exist merely by suffer- 
ance, and that the Attorney General of the United States, if he 
were so disposed, might bring suit for the dissolution of such 
organizations by enforcing the terms of the antitrust laws, as 
construed by the Supreme Court, and dissolution would have 
to be adjudged. It has always been the opinion of observing 
and impartial men that labor organizations and farmers’ asso- 
ciations were not conspiracies or combinations in restraint 
of trade; in other words, that there was nothing in those 
organizations of themselyes which was illegal under the anti- 
trust law. 

A careful reading of the Supreme Court decision upon this 
question discloses the fact that the Supreme Court in tracing 
the legislative history of the Sherman antitrust law failed to 
correctly trace and collect the facts of that history, and as a 
result when the court came to render its decision it interwove 
a construction into that antitrust law of which it was free at 
the time of its passage. 

For 16 years, and more, the representatives of labor have 
rapped at the doors of Congress and of its committees for an 
amendment to this antitrust law which would exempt labor 
organizations from being classed as illegal. For 16 long years, 
and more, these just demands of labor for its natural and in- 
herent rights have met with every variety of opposition, cor- 
rupt and otherwise, both within and out of Congress. It was 
only last summer that the exposures in the notorious Mulhall 
inyestigation disclosed the activity and corrupt opposition of the 
National Association of Manufacturers against these demands 
of labor. T'he Democratic Party, however, ordered an investiga- 
tion into the actions of that notorious association, which dis- 
closed its rotten and corrupt methods, thereby clearing the air 
so that a better understanding of the claims of labor organiza- 
tions could be had. The paragraph of section 7 herein referred 
to protects the existence of labor, farm, and fraternal organi- 
zations from the operation of the Sherman antitrust law, and 
by the enactment of this bill into law the Democratic Party 
fulfills another pledge made in its platform. 

Instead of being offended, we are really well pleased to see 
some of our Republican friends in support of this labor and 
farm proposition. Their aid is welcome upon the principle of 
“better late than never.” But the friends of labor will not 
forget that for 16 long years, while the Republican Party was 
in power, they never found sufficient time to protect the labor 
and farm orgenizations of this country from the effects of the 
Sherman antitrust law as construed mistakenly by the courts. 
By fulfilling at the first opportunity all party pledges, we are 
setting a wholesome example for all other parties to follow. 

CLASS LEGISLATION. 


The opponents of labor's demands contend that the provision 
of section 7 relating to labor and farm organizations consti- 
tutes class legislation. In my opinion it is not, but if it is 
class legislation, it is legislation for the largest class in America, 
for there are over 30,000,000 working people in this country. 
How can it be class legislation when labor and capital are 
constituted so differently? 

What is capital? It is the creature of labor and sometimes 
of nature’s bounty and resources. It is the surplus product of 
labor and is sometimes combined with monopolized natural re- 


sources. Without labor our natural resources would be useless 
and capital could not exist. 

What is there about capital that should make the creature 
greater than the creator? For what purpose does labor or- 
ganize? Everyone knows that it organizes merely for self- 
protection. It was not necessary for labor to organize before 
capital was given the power of organizing by virtue of incor- 
poration by the law of the land. Why should capital, which 
avails itself of the privilege of organizing, deny its creator the 
same right? The objects of labor organizations are merely to 
advance or preserve their wages, reduce the hours of employ- 
ment, and to better the conditions of labor, All are matters of 
self-preservation, and self-preservation, we are taught, is the 
first law of nature and of nature’s God. 

Under our Constitution no man, eyen though he be the high- 
salaried officer of some corporation, trust, or monopoly, has the 
right to say to another man whether he shall or shall not work, 
or to say that he shall not consult with his fellow men about 
working or refusing to work, or with regard to the terms of 
employment, so long as the conference is free from violence. 
The same right must be conceded to the individual or corpora- 
tion employer. The officials of such corporations have a right 
to consult with one another, or with like officials of some or all 
other corporations with regard to the terms upon which they 
will do their work. 

Let no one misunderstand the provisions of section 7 of this 
bill. It does not exempt labor or farm organizations, or the 
members thereof, from the consequence of any act of theirs 
which is otherwise unlawful. It will not permit or justify 
them, in times of strikes or labor disputes, to use violence upon 
their fellow men or in destroying property. They will remain an- 
swerable and punishable the same as other violators of the law. 

In the passage of section 7, labor is merely coming into its 
moral, natural, and inherent rights, of which it had been de- 
prived by the misconstruction of the Sherman law by the 
Supreme Court. It merely restores to 30,000,000 workers their 
natural and inherent rights. There is no class legislation in 
it. It is merely saying that an organization of human beings 
shall not be yoked to the same level as an organization of 
capital, which is the creature of labor. It is merely saying 
that the creature shall not be greater than the creator. 

It has always been a principle of the Democratic Party that 
the rights of man are greater than the rights of capital. It 
has always believed in reconciling the differences between the 
two interests, but has always held that the rights of labor 
are no less sacred and vested than the rights of capital, and 
no less “inalienable” than the rights of capital. It believes 
that capital and labor ought not to be enemies, and that each 
is necessary to the other. 

An enlightened civilization demands that the rights of labor 
should be zealously guarded. Its welfare means the welfare 
of the human race in civilization. It is absolutely necessary 
to capital. Without it capital is a waste, and would decay 
and become unprofitable. Without labor, bodies of organized 
capital would be like a school of whales on dry land—flopping, 
rolling, twisting, and twisting, rolling, and flopping, and getting 
nowhere. In such a situation capital would become lifeless, 
inert, and nonproductive. Like stranded whales, capital with- 
out labor would soon perish, decay, and disintegrate into atoms. 

If capital were to be destroyed, labor, in conjunction with our 
natural resources, would reproduce it in time; but labor, once 
destroyed or reduced to the condition of Russian serfdom or 
Mexican peonage, will leaye capital useless and without profit. 

In support of this view I appeal to the sentiments of the 
immortal Lincoln, as expressed in his first message to Con- 
gress, wherein he said: 

Capital is only the fruit of labor, and could never exist if labor 
had not first existed; labor is the superior of capital and deserves a 
higher consideration. 

These words were uttered more than 50 years ago. They 
were true then and they are true now in a stronger and more 
forcible sense. 

Therefore I contend and believe that it is one of the tradi- 
tions of the Democratic Party that when the rights of man and 
capital become irreconcilable that the rights of man must pre- 
vail. In this case, however, there is no such irreconcilable con- 
flict. Farmers and laborers merely ask that their organizations 
shall not in themselves be construed as a violation of the anti- 
trust law. . 

They are perfectly willing that when their members violate 
the laws criminally that they should be punished the same as 
other people. The adoption of section 7 into law does not mean 
that labor organizations or their members will be at liberty 
to destroy the property of capital or to commit any crimes and 
remain unpunished. It means that the maintenance and op- 
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eration of labor organizations shall not in themselves be 
deemed unlawful; that it shall be construed no violation of the 
antitrust laws for laborers to meet, consult, and advise with 
one another, and to devise plans for the upholding of their 
wages, for diminishing the long hours of labor, and for the 
improvement of sanitary and other labor conditions. It means 
for their members to carry on an agitation for these purposes 
shall not be deemed criminal, but shall be considered as merely 
the exercising of their God-given rights. 
ADDITIONAL LABOR LEGISLATION. 

In the Democratic national platform of 1912 we find the fol- 

lowing language: 
the pledges of latti 

„in favor of a measure which . — the United. States 
Senate in 1896, relating to contempt in Federal courts, and providing 
for trial by jury in cases of Indirect contempt. 

And again the platform says: 


estions of judicial practice have 
with industrial disputes. We believe 


Here, again, we have conclusive evidence of the faithful de- 
votion of the Democratic Party to the interests of labor during 
the last 20 years. Here, again, we have conclusive evidence that 
the Democratie Party, by virtue of the wise provisions of the 
antitrust bill now pending before the House, known as the 
Clayton bill, avails itself of the first. opportunity to fulfill and 
perform its platform pledges. 

Sections 18 and 20 of the Clayton antitrust bill relate entirely 
to labor questions. Among the various bills introduced in the 
interest of labor in the Sixty-second Congress there were two— 
one known as the Clayton anti-injunction bill and the other 
known as the Bartlett contempt bill, which were reported by 
Democratic committees favorably and passed by the House of 
Representatives. Minority reports were filed against them by 
distinguished lawyer members of the Judiciary Committee. The 
cnti-injunction bill was passed in the House with only 21 votes 
against it. The bill giving the right of trial by jury in indirect 
contempt cases was passed by the same Congress, with only 18 
votes against it in the whole House. These bills were specif- 
ically indorsed by the Democratic Party in its 1912 Baltimore 
platform, and with but slight changes are incorporated in sec- 
tions 18 and 20 of the Clayton antitrust bill. In substance, they 
contain the following provisions regarding the rights of labor: 
i Federal courts are by the 2 of 3 prohibited from 

S g 5 or ier. This is one of the in which 
— the past have issued injunctions labor dis- 
pu 

These courts are also by the provisions of that section pro- 
hibited from issuing injunctions to prevent laborers from recom- 
mending, advising, persuading, or consulting with others by 
peaceful means. 

They are prevented from enjoining laboring men from attend- 
ing at or near a house or place where any person resides or 
works, or carries on business, or happens to be, for the purpose 
of peacefully obtaining or communicating information or peace- 
fully persuading any person to work or abstain from work. 

Time and time again this was one of the things which laboring 
men have been enjoined from doing by the different Federal 
courts. 

These courts are also prevented from enjoining laboring people 
from ceasing to patronize or to employ any party in such dis- 
pute. This is another way in which laboring men have been 
repeatedly enjoined, and which, in my opinion, is an abuse of 
the writ of injunction. 

Such courts are further prevented from issuing injunctions 
;against laboring men from recommending, persuading, or advis- 
‘ing others by peaceful means what to do. 

The Federal courts are further prevented from enjoining the 
officers or individuals of a labor organization from paying or 
giving to or withholding from any person engaged in such dis- 
putes any strike benefits or other moneys or things of value. 

Strange as it may seem, yet it is a fact testified to by the 
present Seeretary of Labor, that when he was secretary of a 
certain labor organization he was enjoined during a strike 
from paying those sick benefits by the Federal courts. Such 
inhuman and outrageous injunctions will not in the future be 
issued against any laboring man if this bill becomes a law. 

Another wise provision contained in the bill prevents Federal 
courts from issuing injunctions prohibiting laboring men from 
peacefully assembling at any place in a lawful manner and with 
lawful purposes. 

Use of injunctions by Federal courts for the last-named pur- 
pose baye been numerous and have scarcely ever been justified, 


Last but not least, Federal courts are prohibited from grant- 
ing injunctions against laboring men from doing any act or 
any thing which might lawfully be done in the absence of such 
dispute by any party thereto. 


JURY TRIAL OF INDIRECT CONTEMPTS, 


Heretofore it has been a common practice in United States 
courts to try people charged with indirect contempt by the 
court and without a jury trial. Laboring men have for years 
complained bitterly against this unconstitutional method of try- 
ing those accused of indirect contempt. Section 20 of this bill, 
however, provides that indirect contempt shall always, here- 
after be tried by a jury in accordance with the constitutional 
right of the people and as pledged by the Democratic Party, 
for that party in its Baltimore platform declared for the right 
of trial by jury in indirect contempt cases. Here, again, we 
have another example of a solemn pledge of that party being 
faithfully redeemed. 

It is well for laboring people and all who are interested to 
remember that in the same platform the Democratic Party 
demanded the enactment of a law creating a Department of 
Labor, represented separately in the President’s Cabinet, in 
which department shall be included the snbjects of mines and 
mining.. 

Subsequent to that platform declaration, the Democratic 
House of the Sixty-second Congress passed a bill creating the 
Department of Labor and making the head thereof a member 
of the President’s Cabinet. This bill subsequently became a 
law and is now in force. All good people rejoice to know that 
a Democratic President worthily filled the newly created Cabi- 
net position of Secretary of Labor in the true spirit in which 
that position was created by appointing as the first Secretary, 
of Labor Hon. William B. Wilson, an actual and genuine rep- 
resentative of organized labor. 

Another wise provision contained in the last Democratie 
platform was one pledging the party, so far as Federal juris- 
diction stands, for a Federal compensation law, providing ade- 
quate indemnity for injury to body or loss of life of its em- 
ployees. It affords all friends of Government employees and 
of labor in general genuine satisfaction that there is now upon 
the House Calendar, favorably reported, H. R. 15222, otherwise 
known as the McGillicuddy-Kern compensation bill. This bill 
provides compensation for employees of the United States suf- 
fering injury or occupational diseases in the course of their 
employment, and for other purposes. It is now upon the 
Calendar for Unanimous Consent, and there is every prospect 
that it will soon be reached and passed. Thus another pledge 
of the party of Jefferson will be turned into law. 


INTERLOCKING DIRECTORATES, 


In response to a wide and imperative public demand the Demo- 
cratic Party in its Baltimore platform took vigorous, positive, 
and certain action with respect to those trusts, combinations, 
and monopolies which interfere with natural competition and 
indulge in business practices which tend to monopolize and to 
restrain trade. Mark the following language in that platform: 
We favor the declaration 1 of the conditions upon which corpo- 

be engage in interstate including, 
vention of holding companies, of interlockin 
iscrimination in price, and the contro 
by any one corporation of so. large a proportion of any industry as to 
make it a menace to competitive tions. 

To perform this party-platform pledge there is inserted in 
the Clayton antitrust bill, in section 9, a provision prohibiting 
the interlocking of directors in certain cases, including banks 
and trust companies in cities of over 100,000 inhabitants, and 
in railway carriers and in corporations purchasing or selling 
equipment, material, and supplies for construction and mainte- 
nance of railroads and other carriers. 

I have heretofore shown the huge corporations and monopolies 
in this country that are effected by the interlocking and inter- 
twining of directors. Much agitation at present is bemg in- 
dulged in by those to be effected by this proposed legislation. 
That portion of the metropolitan press whose history shows 
that they are identified with the interests of the trusts and 
monopolies of the Nation have originated loud and vigorous 
protests against this and other antitrust provisions in the bill. 
Remonstrances coming from such sources. always bear the in- 
delible stamp of being subsidized. The origin of the protests. 
which have been received by Members of Congress from a few 
moderate business men have been exposed as being largely 
prompted by these same trusts and monopolies. In strenuous 
terms they tell us that these provisions are unwise and that the 
business of the country needs a rest. 

It is most natural for those special-privilege interests, which 
have been for 20 years engaged im nefarious business. prac- 
tices that we are trying to prohibit, to have a poor opinion of 
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the provisions of this bill. 
the truth of the old saying: 
No guilty man ever yet felt the halter draw 
With a good opinion of the law. 

So it is natural to expect strenuous objections from such 
sources to all laws designed to clip their wings and to pare 
their claws. 

There is, however, no genuine or serious foundation for their 
protests. In many foreign lands just such provisions have pre- 
valled by force of law and custom for many years past, and no 
one engaged in like business in those countries has found fault 
with the same. 


In their present attitude they prove 


FOREIGN LAWS UPON THIS SUBJECT. 


The prevention of interlocking directors has been found 
necessary in the experience of many foreign countries, and 
their laws and customs forbid the same on the theory that as 
those interests are likely to be dealing with the banks they 
should not be permitted to be represented on both sides of 
the bargain. Here are a few of such laws and customs: 


Bank of England: Bankers, brokers, bill discounters, or directors 
of other banks operating in England are excluded as directors. (S. Doc. 
405, p. 10.) Custom has enacted that the directors should never be 
chosen from the ranks of other banks. They are generally taken from 
the merchant firms and accepting houses. (S. Doc. 492, 2 67. 

Bank of France: Regents (directors) are chosen only from the com- 
mercial and industrial classes. The consul iscount committee is 
composed of 12 merchants and manufacturers, (S8. Doc. 405, p. 190.) 

National Bank of Belgium: The governors and directors can not be 
on the board of any other bank. (S. Doc. 400, p. 227.) 

Russian banking lam No peraan is sorog A va a 8 1 e 
board of management of more than one bank. ls e. , p. 16. 

Union Bank of Scotland: No banker or stockholder is eligible as a 


e 8 Beottand : Directors must not be directors of 
any other bank, (S. Doc. 405, p. 174.) 

The experiences of foreign countries demonstrate that the pro- 
hibition of interlocking directors in the case of banks and other 
corporations has not worked injuriously. There is no reason 
whatsoever to justify the claim that such provision in this bill, 
if it becomes a law, will be detrimental to the best interests of 
the banks of the country. One of the greatest bankers of the 
country, as well as the fairest and most impartial, is Mr. Rey- 
nolds, president of the Continental Commercial Bank, of Chi- 
cago, who, when before the Pujo investigating committee, stated 
under oath: 


Q. Do you approve of the identity of directors or interlocking direc- 
tors in potentially 3 institutions? 
No, sir; personally I do not believe that is the best policy. That 
is the reason I am not a director or stockholder in any corporation that 
deals with us. There is not a day that I am not invited and do not 
have the opportunity to do it. It has been my theory of the proper 
method of banking to adhere to that policy. 

Q. You have found that you could succeed in that way, too, have you 


Mr. Reynolds? 
a That is true as to whatever we have done. Some people would 
in that direc- 


say that we haye been successful. I am a little modest 
. Have you not the largest deposits in the country? 

A. With one exception, at any rate; yes. 

It is fair to presume.that this legislation will work as satis- 
factorily upon that subject in this country as in foreign coun- 
tries, and that when applied under this bill to the larger banks 
the result will later on be the adoption by the smaller banks of 
the same policy prescribed by law for the larger banks. 


PRICE DISCRIMINATION, 


Section 2 of the so-called Clayton antitrust bill deals with 
price discrimination and affects, more or less, nearly everyone 
engaged in business. It probably will affect more business 
people and ultimate consumers than any other section in the bill, 
and is therefore of greatest interest and importance to the gen- 
eral public. 

It provides, in substance, that no person or corporation 
engaged in interstate commerce shall directly or indirectly dis- 
criminate in prices between purchasers of commodities in the 
same or different communities, which such commodities are 
sold for use, consumption, or resale in any part of the United 
States or its possessions with the intention of thereby destroy- 
ing or wrongfully injuring the business of a competitor of either 
such purchaser or seller. For violations of this section it pro- 
vides a penalty of a fine not exceeding $5,000 or by imprison- 
ment not exceeding one year, or by both. It contains, however, 
an important and necessary exception, in that it provides that 
nothing included in that section shall prevent discrimination in 
price to and between purchasers of commodities on account of 
differences in grade, quality, or quantity of the commodity sold, 
or that makes due allowance only for difference in cost of trans- 
portation. 

It may be contended that this exception is not warranted and 
ought not to exist, but this exception takes into consideration 
certain facts and circumstances which can not be arbitrarily 
ignored or regulated by law in accordance with the general 


provisions of the section without doing an injustice to the seller, 
Differences in grade, quality, or quantity of the merchandise 
sold or discrimination in selling price arising from differences in 
cost of transportation are necessarily a natural and inherent 
necessity. Differences in price because of grade, quality, or 
quantity, or because of transportation, are due to the immutable 
laws of nature and business. They constitute honest and in- 
flexible differences, and it would be impossible, confusing, and 
unjust to place, or to attempt to place, them on an equality or 
on a nondiscriminating selling price. Such differences do not 
constitute a partial or biased discrimination. 

Every moderate business man knows full well the importance 
of this provision, and may often have felt the injury inflicted 
by the evil practices resorted to by the seller discriminating in 
price between different purchasers of similar commodities in the 
same or different communities. Such discriminations are in- 
variably resorted to for the purpose of destroying and injuring 
the business of a competitor, and it is such business men who 
have vigorously complained against such discrimination. When 
resorted to they frequently result in the bankruptcy of moderate 
business men or forcing them to retire. 

The necessity for this class of legislation has been recognized 
by 21 States, which haye such a law upon their statute books. 
The language used in most States is quite similar to that con- 
tained in section 2, Those States are Arkansas, California, 
Idaho, Iowa, Kansas, Louisiana, Massachusetts, Michigan, Mis- 
souri, Montana, Nebraska, New Jersey, North Carolina, North 
Dakota, Oklahoma, South Carolina, South Dakota, Utah, Wyo- 
ming, and Wisconsin. 

The laws adopted against discrimination in prices in these 
States were adopted in recent years in response to local senti- 
ment condemning the practice of discrimination in price for the 
purpose of destroying or injuring the business of a competitor. 
They are among the most enlightened and progressive States 
in the Union. 

The Legislature of the State of Wisconsin, which State I have 
the honor in part to represent, adopted an unfair discrimination 
price law, Which has me. with the hearty approval of the gen- 
eral public. It is to be found in chapter 165, Session Laws of 
Wisconsin for 1913. For the purpose of showing the similarity 
between the Wisconsin law upon this subject and the law pro- 
posed by section 2 of this bill, I take the liberty of reading in 
substance sections 1 and 2 of said chapter: 

Sec. 179 in-9. 1. Any person, firm, or corporation, foreign or do- 
mestic, doing business in this State and engaged in the production 
manufacture, or distribution of any commodity in general use, that shall 
intentionally, for the purpose o. 8 the competition of any 
regular established dealer such commodity or to prevent competition 
of any person who in faith intends or attempts to become such 
dealer, discriminates between different sections, communities, or cities 
of this State by selling such commodity at a lower rate in one section, 
community, or city, or any portion thereof, than such person, firm, or 
corporation, foreign or domestic, charges for such commodity in another 
section, community, or city, after makin due allowance for the dif- 
ference, if any, in the grade or quality and in the cost of transportation 
from the point of production, if a raw product, or from the point of 
manufacture, if a manufactured product, shall be deemed ty of un- 
fair discrimination, which is h y. prohibited and declared unlawful. 

Sec, 1791n—10. 1. Any person, firm, company, association, or corpo- 
ration, foreign or domestic, doing business in this State and engaged 
in the business of collecting or buying any product, commodity, or 
property of any kind that shall intentionally, for the purpose of 
njuring or destroy the business or trade of a competitor in an 
locality, or to prevent competition by any person who in good falt 
intends or attempts to engage in such business, discriminates between 
the different sections, communities, or cities of this State, or between 
persons, firms, associations, or corporations in any locality, by buying 
any product, commodity, or property of any kind, and paying therefor 
a hidher rate or price in one section, community, or city, or to any 
person, firm, ation, or corporation than is paid for the same kind 
of product, commodity, or property by said person, firm, company, 
association, or corporation, foreign or domestic, in another sevtion, 
community, or city, or to another person, firm, association, or corpo- 
ration, after making due allowance for the difference, if any, in the 
grade or quality and in the actual cost of the transportation from the 
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t ed t e sold, C: + 
whic is — prohibited and declared un ul 

Further sections of the law provide necessary penalties and 
impose the duty upon the attorney general, his office force, 
and upon the several district attorneys to prosecute all viola- 
tions of this law. — ; 

It will be noticed that the main difference between the Wis- 
consin antidiscrimination price law and section 2 of the pend- 
ing bill, treating of the same subject, is that the pending bill 
permits of discrimination in price on account of the quantity 
of the commodity sold. The Wisconsin law does not contain 
this exception. In my opinion it is a material distinction 
between the Wisconsin law and the law proposed by this bill. 
According to the Wisconsin law, it is unlawful to make any 
discrimination or distinction in price on account of the quantity 
of the commodity sold. I consider an exception made in the 
law permitting of discrimination in price because of the quan- 
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tity of the commodity sold natural, wise, and just. Every 
intelligent and impartial observer must upon reflection admit 
that it is cheaper, in proportion to weight or measure, for both 
seller and purchaser to deal in large quantities of commodities. 
There is a natural and inherent economy and advantage in 
larger transactions as compared with the smaller, and it is 
unwise and unreasonable to attempt by human laws to over- 
ride the natural laws applicable to such matters. In a large 
' transaction there is a natural economy at both ends of the 
transaction in favor of the buyer and seller, The small pur- 
chaser is unable to take advantage of this natural condition in 
price owing to his want of means or the smallness of his trade. 
He, too, reaps in such cases orly the result of natural conditions. 

It may be contended by some people that a national law upon 
this subject is not necessary, and that the new State laws upon 
that subject will be sufficiently prohibitive. A good illustration 
of the necessity of a Federal law upon this snbject was afforded 
me during this session. Our sister State, Michigan, has a statute 
quite similar to the Wisconsin statute upon this subject. Dur- 
ing the session I received petitions, remonstrances, and communi- 
cations from residents in the Upper Peninsula of Michigan, 
especially from the city of Menominee, just across the State 
line in Michigan, complaining that certain great corporations 
engaged in interstate commerce were selling certain of their 
products, the market for which they desired absolutely to control, 
at a lower price in Menominee, Mich., than in Marinette, Wis., 
across the river. This was being done to drive out all of their 
competitors from the State of Michigan. This is only one ex- 
ample of such discriminations. It fairly demonstrates the 
necessity for a Federal law preventing such discrimination in 
price and giving the people of the different States equality of 
treatment, so far as this equality of treatment can be reason- 
ably provided. 

MONOPOLIES IN THE PRODUCT OF MINES, ETC. 

Section 3 of the pending antitrust bill deals with monopolies 
and near monopolies. It provides, in substance, that it shall be 
unlawful for the owner, operator, or transporter of the products 
of any mine, oil or gas well, reduction works, refinery, or hydro- 
electric plant producing coal, oil, gas, or hydroelectric energy, 
or for any person controlling the products thereof and engaged 
in selling such product in commerce, to refuse arbitrarily to sell 
such product to a responsible person, firm, or corporation who 
applies to purchase such product for use, consumption, or resale 
within the United States and its possessions, and provides an 
adequate penalty for any violations thereof. Wherever a per- 
son or corporation is the owner, controller, or operator of a mine 
of any nature whatsoever he is in possession of a natural wealth, 
which God in His kind providence intended for the use of all His 
people. 

It was a mistake for this Government in the first place to 
permit of the private ownership or unregulated operation of 
mines. In a wild or unsettled country mines are of little or 
no value. But when a country in which mines are located 
develops in population and business, civilization and in public 
necessities, the products of the mine become absolutely neces- 
sary and invaluable. This value is increased, not by anything 
in particular that the owner or operator has done, but by 
reason of the growing use and necessities of the public. Our 
industrial history shows us that unscrupulous owners and 
operators of mines haye exercised control at times over the 
mines owned or operated by them in such ways as to artificially 
and extortionately increase the price of mine products to the 
people and industries of the country. The people of the North- 
west, where there are no coal mines, have in the last generation 
at different times experienced great hardships and paid ex- 
orbitant and extortionate prices on account of being obliged 
to depend upon the arbitrary and avaricious greed of mine 
owners, operators, and unscrupulous speculators. Such owners 
and operators every year exercise the arbitrary power to regu- 
late the output, transportation, and price of coal, intended not 
only for the use of factories, but necessary for consumption in 
private homes, in such a way as to greatly and arbitrarily en- 
hance the price of that necessary commodity. At other times 
they have controlled the products of iron, copper, silver, and 
other minerals in such a manner as to control and force up the 
price of ores to the industries of the country which depend upon 
the same. At other times they deliberately refuse to make sale 
of such products, regardless of price. Such control is exercised 
solely for the purpose of creating and perpetuating monopolies 
and restraints of trade, whereby the owners and operators may 
force exorbitant and extortionate prices from those who must 
have such. products, 

Oil or gas wells, reduction works, refinery or hydroelectric 
plants, producing coal, oil, gas, or hydroelectric energy, are 
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naturally and necessarily monopolistic in their character. The 
owners and operators of such are in a position to easily ruin 
the industries of different sections or communities, for the pur- 
pose of building up other such sections and communities. It 
is to prevent repetitions of this character that the owners of 
such products are required to sell the same to a responsible 
person or corporation applying for the purchase of such product 
for use, consumption, or resale. 

Section 4 of the bil: provides, in substance, that any person 
engaged in commerce who shall lease or make a sale of goods, 
wares, merchandise, machinery, supplies, or other commodities 
for use, consumption, or resale within the United States or its 
possessions, and who shall fix a price charged therefor, or dis- 
count from, or rebate from such price on the condition, agree- 
ment, or understanding that the lessee or purchaser thereof shall 
not use or deal in the goods, wares, merchandise, machinery, 
supplies, or other commodities of a competitor or competitors 
of the lessor or seller shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor 
and shall be punished by a fine not exceeding $5,000 or impris- 
onment not exceeding one year, or both. 


SECTION 5, 


This section authorizes any person who shall be injured in his 
business or property by reason of anything forbidden in the 
antitrust laws to sue therefor in the United States district court 
in the district Where such defendant resides, or is found, or has 
an agent, without respect to the amount in controversy, and 
entitles him to recover, upon proving his case, threefold the 
damages by him sustained, including a reasonable attorney fee. 


USE OF JUDGMENT BY THIRD PARTIES. 


Section 6 places a weapon in the hands of those injured by 
violators of the antitrust law which will prove to be very effec- 
tive in deterring and preventing future monopolizations or at- 
tempts to monopolize on the part of trusts, monopolies, and 
combinations, It provides that whenever a final judgment or 
decree be obtained by or on behalf of the United States under 
any antitrast law against any defendant having entered into a 
contract, combination, conspiracy, or trust in restraint of trade 
or commerce, or attempts to monopolize or combine with any per- 
son or persons to monopolize any part of the interstate commerce 
in violation of any of the antitrust laws, that such judgment 
shall constitute, in any other proceedings, an estoppel against 
such defendant in a suit by a third party, the same as between 
the United States and such defendant; it shall be against such 
defendant conclusive proof as to the same question of law in 
favor of any other party in any action or proceeding brought for 
violations of any of the antitrust laws against the same de- 
fendant. 

Heretofore combinations in the form of trusts and con- 
spiracies in restraint of trade and monopolies have with im- 
punity violated the antitrust laws knowing full well that the 
amount of injury or damage done to most persons would be so 
small as not to justify them in prosecuting suit for damages. 
This section enables any persons who otherwise would not be 
able to maintain and prosecute a suit against some powerful 
monopoly to make use of any judgment which the United 
States may have obtained against any such defendant violating 
the antitrust laws upon the same state of facts, without going 
to the expense of new and further prosecution and trial. This 
section will constitute a yery effective preventative of future 
violations of the antitrust laws by monopolies and big business, 


ACQUIRING STOCK IN ANOTHER CORPORATION, 


One of the means pursued by unscrupulous corporations in 
seeking to acquire undue advantages is the purchase or control 
of stock or shares of capital of other corporations, Section 8 
prohibits all corporations engaged in interstate commerce from 
acquiring, directly or indirectly, in whole or in part, any of the 
stock of another corporation also engaged in commerce where 
the effect of such acquisition is to eliminate or lessen competi- 
tion between the corporation whose stock is so acquired and a 
corporation making the purchase, or the effect is to create a 
monopoly in any line of trade in any section or community. 

It further provides that no such corporation shall acquire the 
whole or any part of the stock of two or more corporations en- 
gaged in interstate commerce where the effect of such acqui- 
sition or the use of such stock by voting or granting of proxies 
is to eliminate or subsequently lessen competition between such 
corporation, or any of them, or to create a monopoly in any line 
of trade in any section or community. Exception, however, is 
provided where the purchase of such stock by any corporation 
is solely for investment, and not to use the same by voting, or 
to bring about, or attempting to bring about, the lessening of 
competition. 
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Much complaint has been made against these provisions. 
This, however, apparently has been done without taking notice 
of a further provision in such section 8, which provides that 
nothing contained in this section shall be held to affect or im- 
pair any right heretofore legally acquired. In other words, 
these provisions will apply solely to the future, providing that 
such interownership does not now constitute a violation of the 
antitrust laws. A further exception is provided in the case of 
- railway corporations, which are specifically permitted to aid 
in the construction of branch or short-line railways so located 
as to become feeders of the main line of railway. 

Corporations affected by the provisions of this bill, prevent- 
ing one corporation from owning stock in another, are vigorous 
in their opposition to the same. They seem to regard it as a 
newly devised scheme to interfere with what they consider 
their vested rights. They contend that it is untried and experl- 
mental, They point to this proposed prohibition as evidence of 
the inexperience of the Democratic Party in dealing with big 
business. Their memories and knowledge of history, however, 
are poor and short. The owning of stock in one corporation by 
another was never allowed by common law. 

The first State to repeal the common-law principle that one 
corporation could not own the stock in whole or in part of 
another corporation was New Jersey. In so doing New Jersey 
made itself extremely popular with all the trusts, combinations, 
and monopolies. In view of this provision such trusts, monop- 
olies, and combinations have favored the State of New Jersey 
as the State in which to organize and file their articles of or- 
ganization. It is no wonder the State has become known as the 
paradise of trusts and the mother of monopolies. So favorable 
to big business are the laws of that State that corporations 
organized in it are authorized to do business not only through- 
out the United States, but throughout the world. Because it 
abrogated the common-law principle which prevented one cor- 
poration from owning the whole or any part of the stock of 
another, the commercial pirates of the country seek the shelter 
of its laws. : 

By degrees some of the other States have relaxed the common- 
law rule until the country became full with pools and holding 
companies, which are the direct support of trusts and monop- 
olies. This part of the pending bill, when it becomes a law, will 
prohibit and render illegal the so-called “ holding corporations,” 
whose purposes are to control the policies and price of commodi- 
ties of the corporations which become units of such holding cor- 
porations, It is only fair to say, however, that the proposed law 
will interfere only with such holding companies as substantially 
lessen competition. 

COMMON DIRECTORS. 

Among the salutary provisions contained in section 9 we find 
several relating to common or interlocking directors. By its 
language no person who is engaged as an individual or mem- 
ber of a partnership or is a director or other officer of a cor- 
poration engaged in business of producing or selling equipment, 
materials, or supplies to or in the construction, maintenance, 
or operation of railways or other common carriers engaged in 
commerce shall act as a director or any other officer in any 
other common carrier engaged in commerce to which he or such 
partnership or corporation sells or leases, directly or indirectly, 
equipment, material, or supplies, or for which he engages in 
work of construction or maintenance. It also contains several 
other provisions relating to the interlocking of directors which 
time and space forbid me from mentioning in detail. 

PERSONAL GUILT. 

Section 12 specifically provides for the personal guilt of the 
officers of a corporation violating the antitrust laws. Hereto- 
fore corporations guilty of violating such laws haye been merely 
fined, and the penalty has fallen on the public and on the stock- 
holders instead of the officers who have been guilty of having 
the company violate the law. A few prison sentences of the 
officers of guilty corporations will do more to force a whole 
some observance of the antitrust laws than all the fines that 
the courts may impose. The danger of being reached person- 
ally will tend to create in the minds of corporation officers a 
wholesome respect for the laws passed to prevent restraints of 
trade and monopolies. 


REGULATING OF STOCK AND BOND ISSUES, 


A few years ago the Interstate Commerce Commission called 
attention to the advisability of the Government regulating the 
issuing of railway stocks and bonds. At the time of this recom- 
mendation it seemed to have attracted little or no attention. 
Since then revelations have occurred in connection with the issu- 
ing of stocks and bonds of seyeral railways. Some of the more 
gigantic stock-watering schemes are shown in the history of the 
purchase of the Chicago & Eastern Illinois Railway by the 
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St. Louis & San Francisco Railroad, by the Pere Marquette road 
in Michigan, in the Southern Pacific Railway Co., the Chicago 
& Alton Railway Co., the New York, New Haven & Hartford 
Railroad Co., the Boston & Maine Railway Co., and last but not 
least in the relations of the Baltimore & Ohio with the Cincin- 
If time permitted, many 
other instances of a similar nature, although not perhaps as 
great in dimensions, might be cited. Nothing can more forcibly 
and concisely present the situation than the recommendations 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission made last year in the 
affairs of the New Haven Railway. In its report the commis- 
sion, for the second time in seven years, gave the following 
recommendation: 

No student of the railroad problem can doubt that a most prolific 
source of financial disaster and complication to railroads in the past has 
been the desire and ability of railroad Payee | bor to engage in en rises 
outside the legitimate operation of their railroads, especially by the ac- 

uisition of other railroads and securities. The evil which results, first, 
the investing public, and finally to the general ponus enn not be cor- 
rected after the transaction has taken place; it can be easily and 
effectively prohibited. In our opinion the following pro; tions lle at 
the foundation of all adequate regulation of interstate railroads: 

1. Every interstate railroad should be prohibited from spending money 
or incurring liability or D property not used In the operation of 
its railroad or in the legitimate improvement, extension, or development 
of that railroad. 

2. No interstate railroad should be itted to lease or purchase an 
other railroad, nor to acquire the s or securities of any other rai 
road, nor to 5 an same, 3 or indirectly, without the 

vernment, 
$ $ No ana a bonds should be issued by an interstate railroad ex- 


urposes recedin h n 
—.— — fe issued . — ai 3 the D Pie anpe 

It be unwise to attempt to specify the price at which and the 
mner in which 3 . they may 83 
2 a Eaa 2 — 3 — ture of the money realized for that purpose. 

House bill 16586, entitled “An act to amend section 20 of an 
act to regulate commerce, to prevent the overissue of securities 
by carriers, and for other purposes,” is designed to place safe- 
guards over the issuing of securities by railways so as to pro- 
tect investors in such stocks, as well as the general public, from 
fraud and deception. The necessity for such regulations have 
been noticed and commented upon by our ablest newspapers 
and magazines for years as well as by our most experienced 
statesmen. ‘To-day, in the history of the New York, New Haven 
& Hartford Railroad, we can see the sad havoc worked 
upon innocent investors, the most of whom were widows and 
orphans, by the unscrupulous managers of that railway. 
Stocks and bonds were issued by its directors and managers not 
for the purpose of carrying on its legitimate business or for 
the making of needed and natural improvements, but in buying 
up competing lines, consisting of steamboat and trolley lines, at 
great and reckless prices. 

Only recently the leading newspapers were commenting upon 
the sensational news that already a committee representing the 
stock and bond holders who had been imposed upon have been 
making arrangements for the commencement of suit to recover 
from the late managers and directors of that railroad the sum 
of $125,000,000. The overissuing of stocks and bonds by rail- 
ways is termed the watering of stocks and bonds. The issuing 
of watered stocks and bonds is a detriment to the genuine 
stock and bond holders of a railway or any other industrial 
corporation’s stocks and bonds. It is not only a damage and 
a detriment to the interest of the genuine stock and bond 
holders who have invested actual cash in the company, but it 
is a damage, detriment, fraud, and imposition upon the public, 
because the greater the amount of stocks and bonds, the greater 
must be the rates which the company is forced to charge the 
publie for passenger and freight service in order to pay diyi- 
dends on such watered stock. 

A partial protection for the public against the payment of 
dividends upon watered stock was provided by the Sixty-second 
Congress in the passage of an act providing for the physical 
valuation of railway property. The Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission is now actually engaged in performing the duties im- 
posed upon it—of obtaining the physical valuation of railways— 
by that act. Fair and reasonable railway rates can not be as- 
certained and charged in this country until the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission shall have possessed itself of figures show- 
ing the actual physical valuation of railway property. Fair 
railway rates based on a fair value of their property, meas- 
ured by the money actually invested in that property, is the 
guide with which the Interstate Commerce Commission can 
safely fix just and reasonable rates to be charged for railway 
traffic. Reflection shows us, however, that the ascertaining of 
the physical valuation of railways will have been in vain if, after 
it shall have been completed, such railways should still be at 
liberty, without hindrance or control, to issue and sell such 
stocks and bonds as they may be able to dispose of to unin- | 
formed investors. To prevent the great work and expense nec- 
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essary to obtain the physical valuation of railways from becom- 
ing useless; and to protect the public from excessive passenger 
and freight rates, it has been deemed wise to include in the 
antitrust legislation a provision under which hereafter railways 
engaged in interstate commerce can issue no new stocks and 


bonds without complying with the requirements of the United 


States law. 

This is a matter which has attracted the attention of all 
parties and the public in general for many years. Until now, 
however, no attempt to regulate and control the issuing of such 
stocks and bonds has been attempted by Congress. 

The last national Democratic platform specifically declared 
for the declaration by law of the conditions upon which cor- 
porations shall be permitted to engage in interstate trade, in- 
cluding the prevention of stock watering. Several previous 
platforms of that party declared likewise. We of the Demo- 
cratic Party now come to redeem that pledge to the people by 
the enactment into law of bill H. R. 16586. It provides in sub- 
stance that after its passage it shall be unlawful for any com- 
mon carrier engaged in interstate commerce to issue any capi- 
tal stock, or certificate of stock, or any bond, or other evidence 
of interest in or indebtedness of the carrier, unless it be for 
some purpose within its corporate power and in the public 
interest necessary for the performance of its public service, and 
not tending to impair the financial ability of the carrier to 
discharge its duty to the public, nor unless and until, and then 
only to the extent that upon application by the carrier, and 
after investigation by the United States Interstate Commerce 
Commission of the purposes and uses of the issue of stocks and 
bonds and the proceeds thereof, such issue shall have received 
the approval by order of such commission as being reasonably 
necessary and appropriate for the purposes stated. The ap- 
plication to the commission is required to be given wide pub- 
licity in order that all concerned may have notice and may be 
heard, if they desire. Further details of the purposes for which 
they desire to issue such stocks and bonds must be publicly 
made. Their proof must be submitted at public hearings before 
the commission, and must be verified as any legal proceedings. 
If the commission upon the showing of such railways deems 
that the authorizing of additional stocks and bonds is necessary 
to enable the railway to carry out its obligations to the public, 
it will grant the application ; otherwise it will be rejected. 

Stocks and bonds issued under this proposed new law will 
have to be based upon intrinsic value, and a disinterested 
quasi judicial body having only the welfare of the corporation 
and the public at stake will be the sole judge of the propriety 
and the necessity of issuing such bonds and stocks. But in so 
doing such bonds ånd stocks will depend for their value upon 
the property of such railway carrier, for the bill provides, 
among other things, that nothing contained in it shall be con- 
strued to imply any guaranty or obligation to such issues of 
stocks and bonds on the part of the United States. Reports 
are required to be made from the officers of such railways 
annually, or more frequently if desired by the commission, 
showing the disposition made of the proceeds. Under this pro- 
posed law it will be impossible to repeat the wild and crooked 
financial histories of the railways to which I have referred. 
Under such a law it will be impossible in the future for the 
crooked railway magnates to increase the rates of traffic re- 
quired to be paid by the public in order to pay dividends upon 
what is known as watered stock and bonds. 

Such frauds, which have made our railway investments 
notorious throughout the civilized world, will then be a thing 
of the past. Speculators and bona fide investors will then 
understand that railway stocks and bonds issued after the 
passage of this act represent actual and genuine investments. 
They will have assurance that such stocks and bonds will then 
be based upon intrinsic value. With such investments made 
safe under the proposed law, money will be forthcoming from 
people of moderate means and from savings with which to 
build and extend the needed and necessary railways and in- 
dustries of the country. 

Foreign money will again seek our shores and contribute to 
the circulation of the lifeblood of national prosperity. Railway 
rates of all kinds will be based solely on a fair return on an 
honest actual investment. The dishonest speculators will be 
forced to retire, and the haunts that once knew them will 
know them no more. Natural competition will be restored and 
will prevail in all the Nation. Business freedom will be re- 
established and new oportunities afforded and opened to the 
industrious, active, thrifty, and ambitious workers and business 
men. Prosperity will reign, and the threatening clouds of 
socialism and of the Industrial World Workers shall disappear 
from our national horizon. 
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Revision of the Laws—Judiciary Title. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CHARLES H. DILLON, 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA, 
In tue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, June 17, 191}. 


Mr. DILLON. Mr. Speaker, the amendment to section 169 Is. 
of the utmost importance to the bench and bar, as well as to 
the litigants in the Federal courts. On July 18, 1913, I intro- 
dueed House bill 6916, providing— 

That in all cases, both civil and criminal, in the Federal courts 
where the constitutional right of a jury trial exists the court in charg- 
ing the jury must not express any opinion upon the facts of the case. 

The rule in the Federal court is stated by Justice Gray in 
Simmons v. United States (142 U. S., 155): 

It is well settled, by a long series of decisions of this court, that the 
u presiding at a trial, civil or criminal, in any court of the United 

tates is authorized, whenever he thinks it will assist the jury in arriv- 
ing at a just conclusion, to express to them his opinion upon the ques- 
tions of fact which he submits to their determination. 

In this case the defendant was on trial for aiding and abetting 
in the embezzling of funds of a certain national bank. The 
court said to the jury: 

I have the right, under the laws of the United States, to give you my 
opinion on questions of fact * * *. I shall confine myself to stating 
to you the law by which you are ‘bound, simply calling your attention 
to the questions of fact which are to be decided by you, for, as you 
know, juries decide questions of fact and not the court. $ 

On the next day the jury came into court and asked to be dis- 
charged from further consideration of the case. Whereupon the 
court said: 

This case has occupied a long time. It is n case of importance, and 
the discharge of the jury at this time would involve another trial. It 
seems to me that that should not be had unless in a case of necessity. 
I see in this case no such necessity. I can not understand the failure to 
a arises from any difference of opinion based upon the insufficiency ` 
of the evidence in this case. Whenever in the opinion of the court the 
testimony is convincing it is the duty of the court to hold the jury 
torether Therefore I must decline your request to be discharged. 

This conviction was affirmed by the Supreme Court of the 
United States. x 

Pittsburgh Railway Co. v. Bloomer (146 Fed., 720) was a 
case charging the railway company with negligence in starting 
the car while the plaintiff was in the act of alighting. The 
court said that if the car was started while the plaintiff was in 
the act of alighting from it there was negligence on the part 
of the defendant, and added: 

Looking at it in that „it 
tee s ate n way, seems to me, is about the only way you 

The court of appeals in this case said: 

All the learned judge in the present case did, in using the language 
complained of, was to tell th h th fs in t 
eigar of the defendant’s alleged Ae p ea a T him. ee 

In Provident Savings Life Association Society v. Hadley (102 
Fed., 856) the circuit court of appeals, in reviewing the case, 
says: 

In charging the jury in an action on a policy of life i 
a 88 hee. the insurance L — tate 
the contract by false and material mis representations, the court said: 

“Tt is difficult for me to see that it is material. Perhaps it will be 
difficult for you to see that it is. But this is not for me to pass upon, 
but for you.” 

It was held that the judge’s right to interfere with the finding 
of the jury upon such question being expressly renounced in 
the charge, the expression of the judge’s opinion was without 
prejudice. 

Sebeck v. Plattdeutsche (124 Fed., 11) is a case in the cir- 
cuit court of appeals where the defendant was the owner of a 
park at which it held public amusements, to which it charged 
a fee, the defendant giving an exhibition of fireworks when 
plaintiff was injured through the alleged negligence in the con- 
struction of the explosives. The court said to the jury: 

Phe compel 88 a aope ot EA . g they knew 
no ey no se the prudence which an intelligent perso 
ghould’ have exercised. For eil I do not believe for a minute that 
they did any such thing; but that is a question of fact for you to 
determine, and not for me. 

The court of appeals affirmed the case, holding that the judge 
had the right to express his opinion of the facts in view of the 
fact that he informed the jury that they were the judges of the 
facts. 

Ever since the formation of our Government we have per- 
mitted the Federal judge to express his opinion o~ the evidence 
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in the case. We borrowed the practice from England, and have 
maintained this rule of law down to the present time. 

Practically every State in the Union row prohibits the judge 
from expressing his opinion upon the evidence. ‘The States 
have outgrown the old, worn-out English rule of law and have 
preserved the constitutional right of a jury trial. They have 
declared, in effect, tha’ the court must rot express his opinion 
on the facts of the case. 

Experience has taught us that the jury system is the best and 
safest system ever adopted by any civilized country. No better 
system exists and none can be found to take its place. The 12 
jurors coming from every walk of life are the safest and best 
tribunal for passing upon the constitutional rights of the citizen. 

No one can doubt that this Federal practice is frequently 
abused and the constitutional right of a jury trial is often sub- 
verted. The jurors are summoned from every part of the Stat, 
and arc strangers to each other. They take their place in the 
court room amidst gorgeous surroundings and expensive equip- 
ment. The marshal heralds the comizg of the court; the mem- 
bers of the bar und officials arise, as an act of homage, to the 
coming of the court, who appears with great ceremcny and 
ascends the judgment seat. Everyone is impressed with the 
judicial power and knowledge. When the court tells the jury 
his opinion of the facts the jurors, fearful of censure, timid of 
their rights, readily reach the conclusion that the opinion of 
the judge is better than their own. The jury trial becomes a 
farce, the opinion of the judge becomes the opinion of the jury, 
and thus the constitutional right of a jury trial is subverted 
and destroyed. 

The amendment should be placed upon the statute books in 
order that the Federal court may not hereafter trespass upon 
the constitutional right of a jury trial. Otherwise, we might 
just as well abolish the Federal jury system and substitute a 
trial by the court. 


The Colorado Coal Strike—Enforce the Law. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. GEORGE J. KINDEL, 


OF COLORADO, 


In TIE House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, June 8, 1914. 


Mr. KINDEL. Mr. Speaker, on several occasions I. have en- 
deavored to express myself upon conditions incident to the labor 
disturbances which have prevailed for some months in the State 
of Colorado. My inability to secure recognition for that purpose 
I now regard otherwise than a misfortune. Heretofore I must 
necessarily have spoken as others have done upon this subject, 
more or less upon hearsay and conjecture. Such is not, to the 
same extent at least, the case to-day. ‘The real facts, the truth 
concerning what has happened and is happening in connection 
with that unfortunate situation, is at last coming out. 

Seldom, if ever, within my memory has a great State been 
subjected to more misrepresentation or been worse maligned 
than has the State of Colorado during the past six months. It 
has been held up to the Nation and the world as the lawless 
abode of anarchy, peopled only by grasping and wholly unprin- 
ciple1 corporations and their rebellious slaves, partially held in 
check by the officers of the law until recently, when the State 
treasury became bankrupt and utter riot, disorder, and insur- 
rection held sway, 

The yellow press of my State, ably seconded by journals of 
like character elsewhere, have, from time to time, deluged this 
country with such a flood of sensational stories as to hold the 
interest and, in some degree, blind the judgment and good sense 
of the general public. Well meaning but emotional women haye 
become hysterical, and, largely because of their apparent sin- 
cerity, have carried conviction by their recital of industrial 
wrongs which they have been told existed. The judge of a 
court of Colorado, less known and therefore more credited away 
from home than where he unfortunately belongs, oblivious to 
the interests and good name of the people of the State which for 
too long a time kas charitably afforded him a livelihood, has 
swept across the country with a troop of vaudeville artists with 
the apparent purpose of adding luster to his peculiar fame by 
spreading denunciation and falsehood where it would best at- 
tract attention. And behind all this press bureau and these 
itinerant vendors of libel, slander, exaggeration, and positive 


falsenood can be seen the scheming, cunning, well-paid officers 
and salaried agents of a monopolistic labor union, 

The State of Colorado is not what it has of late been repre- 
sented to be; the people of that State are no less high-minded, 
patriotic, law loving, nor otherwise different from those of any 
other State. The chief executive of my State, while not a 
prizewinner for wisdom and courage, is a sincere and honest 
man. The National Guard of Colorado, so much condemned by 
labor leaders and their sympathizers, not because of what it 
did, but because it stood for law enforcement, holds a high 
rank among the citizen soldiers of this country, and is the peer 
of any national guard in the United States. Nor are Colorado 
business men and business interests different from those else- 
where, unless it be in their extreme tenacity of purpose and ad- 
mirable devotion to a principle, irrespective of financial results. 

Mr. Speaker, my State, its business interests, and its people 
as a whole haye had heaped upon them much undeserved abuse 
on the floor of this House and in the sensational press of the 
country. They have had thrust upon them an industrial con- 
flict of an unnecessary and wholly inexcusable character. I 
have waited in vain for Representatives more versed in par- 
liamentary procedure and abler of speech than I to deny the 
infamous stories that have been circulated about our industrial 
enterprises and explain the character of the war which, in the 
name of labor, has been waged in Colorado for many months. 
I have been told that criticism of labor is popular neither here 
nor among my own constituents, and that I can best subserve 
my own political interests by remaining quiet upon such a 
subject. It may be true that in this place one can not with 
propriety express nor yote his convictions when labor is in- 
volyed. I do not believe that moral cowardice is commended 
in my home State. But, be that as it may, it is more important 
that the truth prevail than that Grorce KIN DEL represent the 
State of Colorado in Washington, and I propose here and now 
to express my views and to the extent of my ability acquaint 
such as care to know with a few of the essential facts in con- 
nection with the disturbances which have attracted and held the 
attention of the whole country. If, in so doing, I shall seem to 
condemn labor and organizations of labor, I trust I shall not 
be misunderstood. True labor and wisely conducted labor 
unions have no better friend than I, for I am a member of a 
union that has accomplished much good. It is for this reason 
that I am compelled to denounce the methods of the particular 
labor organization which has brought disgrace, industrial blight, 
and almost financial ruin upon my State. 

Before proceeding, Mr. Speaker, I desire to present as a 
part of my remarks a few of many memorials and resolutions 
recently received by me from my people at home. I first desire 
to call attention to the following resolutions unanimously 
passed May 25, 1914, at a mass meeting of citizens of the town 
of Longmont, in Boulder County, where much of the disorder 
has had its origin: 


RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED BY A MASS MEETING OF CITIZENS OF LONGMONT, 
COLO., MAY 25, 1914. 
rtcin class of le whose only claim to publicity is their 
Wust oan purpose to breed ‘contempt of law, to encourage riot, mur- 
der, and in sm, are before the world as the representa- 
tives of the patriotic citizens of the patriotic State of Col o: It is 
Resolved, That we deny that this small class of agitators represents 
in any large sense the c sentiment of this State, and we denounce 
as unwo of citizen these people who, to advance their political 
ambitions, gratify r nape vanie and thrust their otherwise 
obscure personalities into the elight, would befoul the nest that 
shelters them, incite ‘gnorance to lawlessness, plunge the State into 
anarchy, and hold it up to the world emasculate and unworthy a place 
in the galaxy of Commonwealths; and 


all Denver daily new: rs, under the gauzy pretext of main- 
ete po r 5 are aldlag and abetting lawlessness, riot, and 
anarchy: It is further 


Resolved, That such newspapers are unworthy the moral or financial 
support of the law-abiding citizens of the State; and 
Whereas the State militia, called to service by the legally constituted 
authority, aad a Seams the sturdy manhood of the State, has 
deen doing its duty as fully as did the young men of a generation 
ago, who red their breasts to the assaults of disunion, we protest 
the unpatriotic, false, and libelous vituperation that has been 
so unjustly used against our young soldiers as destructive to a whole- 
some mili — that may stand the Republic in good stead in 
the no distant future; and 
ereas we believe that the 3 of the State of Colorado and 
not the private disputes of individuals or corporations is the issue 
we are facing today: We therefore 8 
Resolved, That it is the duty of every loyal citizen to sustain by word 
and deed the governor of the State at whatever cost in putting down 
rebellion, punishing treason by whomsoever instigated, and redeem- 
ing the State from the humiliation of standing as a mendicant, hat In 
hand at the door of the White House, begging for the protection we 
are too feeble to afford ourselves, and to protest to the world that the 
mouthings of near statesmen, frenzied women, and patriots for rev- 
enue only is not the voice of the sovereign State of Colorado. 


I may be permitted to next call attention to a resolution 
emanating from a most unusual and highly respected source, 
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namely, several bodies of the Ancient and Accepted Scottish 
Rite of Freemasonry in the State of Colorado. The resolu- 
tions are as follows: 


Whereas paag the past several months there has existed in the coal- 

minag districts of our State a condition of insurrection the 

lawful authority of our State government wherein several thousand 
unna more than 


of terror in 
oy Bare genes 1 and have destroyed hund of thousands 
0 rs worth of property; 

Whereas see Sree organized National Guard of Colorado did, with- 
out blood (except the reported cases of two men), suppress the 
said insurrection and maintain an armed peace in the said coal- 
districts until, on account of lack of oe funds to pay an 
maintain the National Guard of Colorado the field and the oft- 
repeated and unjustifiable refusal of our prejudiced State auditor to 
audit bills and issue warrants for such payment and maintenance, it 
was deemed ge we to withdraw the greater part of the said 
National Guard of Colorado from said districts ; 

Whereas thereafter there occurred the attack on the forces of the 
National Guard of Colorado stationed at Ludlow, during which attack 
1 boy was accidentally killed by a bullet coming from the direction 

e insurrectionists and 2 women and 11 children who had 

in a hole under a tent were smothered without 


. nilar hol d 
om similar holes; an 
Whereas there never was any such occurrence as the so-called“ Ludlow 
massacre,” and the National Guard of Colorado never did, at any 
time or place, kill any women or children ; and 
Whereas concerning the aforesaid matters and things, many false, 
libelons, and maliciously misleading statements and articles have been 
ublished and circulated to the great injury of our loyal people: 
Now, therefore, be it 
Resolved, By the several bodies of the Ancient and Accepted Scottish 
Rite of Freemasonry, S. M. J., United States of America, in the State of 
Colorado, that we, with all other good men and good women, without 
respect to political affiliation or sectarian belief, are loyally bound to 
support and maintain constitutional government and the just enforce- 
ment of the laws. 
That while we welcome to our State intelligen 


ceable immigrants, 
me ci and are 


g to support Ameri- 


acters and modes of life as to be unfitted ever to become good citizens. 
That if there be differences between employers and employees, and if 


things shou ed by mutual contra by legislation, or in 
the courts; But armed rebellion against the tuted authorities can 
not be countenanced b people and in all cases must be sup 


roper cases, in 
hy their lawtay chosen representatives, and any 
ot le making arm insurrection or war 
against such lawful authority are guilty of treason, should be condemned 
and punished accordin: 


That we deplore, denounce, and condemn the publication and circu- 


lation throughout the State and Nation to the emt injury of our loyal 
le of the many false, libelous, and malicious) mislead state- 
ents and . regarding the said 5 1 


rding the acts of our Rares and of the National Guard of Colo- 


rado in connection therew 
That we commend and express our grateful appreciation to the offi- 
cers and men of the National Guard of Colorado, who have valiantl: 
and patrlotically sought to do their duty in defense of constitutiona 
8988 and the enforcement of law and order in our State under 
e most ircumstances, wi 


c thout pay, suffering unusual hardships, 
facing an armed enemy of superior num : id 


bers. 

That the le of Colorado are amply able to govern themselyes, but 
when organized bodies of men in other States send arms, ammunition, 
men, and money into this State to create and maintain insurrection 
e war against our State authority which, if successful, would 
overturn the . — of this State, it becomes a serious menace to 
the National vernment and a matter of national * 

That in memory of those who were killed on the of battle or 
assassinated while pursuing the line of their duty a teful people 
should erect and maintain npor the ground hallowed by their blood 
monuments inscribed, “ Here lies a martyr to the cause of constitutional 
S and the prevention of the establishment of anarchy in this 

tate.” 


The following names are signed to the resolutions : 


master of Kad 
E eon vere: 


tary. 


I next present a series of resolutions adopted at a mass meet- 
ing of the citizens of Steamboat Springs. They speak for them- 
selves, and again evidence the sentiment of the people of Colo- 
rado, who know whereof they speak: 

Whereas a state of insurrection has existed within the State of Colorado 


whereby it became necessary for the governor of the State to call 


— e armed force of the United States to preserve law and 
0 


er, as well as the preservation of life and property; and 


during such state of insurrection there has been loss of life 
and destruction of property ; and 

Whereas the governor o: State has been maligned by this same 
class of people who have abetted and encouraged violation of law, and 
by false representations have misled and deceived not only many of 

e citizens of this State but of the entire country as well, and 

thereby have created a impression abroad as to the integrity 
of the people of this State and their willingness and ability to main- 
tain law and order; and 

Whereas the differences between the striking miners and the mine 
operators are small compared with the greater wrong of insurrection 
now 1 and the qomo of maintaining law and order is 
at thie time the paramount question, and we do not now attempt to 
pass upon or consider the merits of the controversy be 
miners and the operators or to take sides with either: 

Now, therefore, we, citizens of the county of Routt and State of 
Colorado, in mass meeting assembled for purpose of expressing 
our adherence to the pri les of law and order, do firmly resolve that 
law and order must and chall revail within the State of Colorado: 
that private difficulties must and shall be settled by and in accordance 
with the laws and procedure enacted by the people of the State for 
their own government and control and not by force, violence, or in- 
timidation; that whatever abuses may exist must be corrected in a 
lawful and orderly way and not by force of arms; and that it is the 
inalienable right of every American citizen to work for whom 
pleases and upon such terms as to him are satisfactory; and in this 
right he must and shall be protected. 

Resolved, That we hereby condemn the men, women, and gal roa 
who have aided and encouraged violations of law, who have maligned 
the governor, abused the National Guard, and embarrassed both the 

vernor and the National Guard in their efforts to suppress insurrec- 

on and to restore peace as traitors to the State. And we_hereby 
pledge ourselves to use every honorable means to restore and main- 
tain law and order and constituted authority within the confines of our 
beloved State. 

Resolved, That we commend the governor for his efforts to main- 
tain peace and order, and express the bellef that his efforts would 
have more effective had he been supported by his associates in 
the statehouse instead of being embarrassed at every turn by State 
officials in sympathy with mob spirit. 

Resolved, That we heartily commend the members of the general 
assembly for so promptly supplying the means for the payment of 
the National Guard and for so 3 and patriotically supportin 
the governor of the State in the hour of need, and especially commen 
te ay ae and —.— get this district. tis A : 

esolved, we commen newspapers ‘oughout the State 
which have stood for a firm law-and-order policy. sh 

Resolved, That we condemn the attitude of J Ben B. Lindsey 
with reference to the industrial conditions of the State and deny the 
truth of his statements with respect thereto, as reported in the press, 
his assumption of authority to speak for us or for 
the people of this State. 

„ That we urge cities and civic bodies evi here in this 
State to make an open stand for law and order in the greatest 
crisis Colorado has ever been called upon to meet. 


Last but not least I present the views of good men and 
women, expressed and published to the world by the eminent 
writer Mr. Thomas Tonge for the Law and Order League of 
Colorado: 


DENVER, May 18, 19. 

To the Rocky Mountain News: d ti 
It is generally conceded that Colorado excels any other State ia th 
Union in the extent and variety of its undevelo 7 5 

The intelligent and judicious development o 
increased population, increased produ Some increased money in local 
cirenlation, great improvement in all lines of business, and better 
portunity for everyone to make a living, certainly much needed at 
tim 


ggregate loose capital of all the 900,000 people of Colorado 
does not n to be sufficlent to finance the development of the 
resources of the State. 
Hence the necessity for outside capital, whether in the form of com- 
anies or syndicates, large or , or desirable immigrants from other 
tates, business men, etc., each bringing more 


tween the 


resources. 
such resources means 


less capital, ting very large sums. 
oF por instance, t is conservative to say that $5,000,000 wisely and 
honestly expended in the wining industry of Colorado in 


y me ‘ous 
development and equipment of carefully selected rospects” 0 
Partially developed properties, or the resuscitation of dormant mines with 
good past production would, in due time, result in the produc- 
tion of probably 8 of new mineral wealth. 


Unfortunately at present time Colorado is cursed an di- 
cn by an abnormal supply of professional labor — . — 
with socialistic theories; profi politicians (the female politician 


more contemptible than 
— — all of them with an eye to 
or future. 
are the parasites of the bod litic, have involved the State 
ech indebtedness, and brought it into undeserved disrepute. 

They have been e accorded by the press an undue amount 
of that publicity and notoriety which is an important part of their 
stock in trade. 

The function of government, whether National or State, is “the 
protection of life, limb, and property.” 

Under the ign influence of 1 agitators, mostly from 
outside the State and their Molly gulre de ent, such functions 
of government in Colorado has been tempora ly hindered, to the seri- 
ous financial loss of the State as a community, and, directly or indi- 
also of the reputable citizens and taxpayers individually. 

ote whether large or small, will not come to Colorado 
unless life, and pro are prot: 
1 the appeals of ignorance and prejudice which have 
ken, tten, and published, the fundamental issue in the 
present coal strike is the “open shop "—the right of the individual, 
under Federal and State law, to earn a living without belonging to n 
union and without risk to life and limb at the hands of the Molly 


Magee element of the union. 
e more one realizes the needs for unions the more one deplores 
the manner in which some of them are conducted. 


The “rant and 
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cant” of the salaried professional agitators who dominate some of 
them necessarily react, in public opinion, against unions 38 

The future prosperity or otherwise of Colorado generally and of its 
great majority of reputable citizens individually largely depends on the 
suppression of anarchy, the effective untenancing of professiona! 
demagognes, and the restoration and continuance of “law and order,” 
including the protection of life. limb, and property.” 

It is high time that law-abiding, 8 rited citizens asserted 
themselves. The Law and Order League of Colorado is opportune, and, 
irrespective of political affiliation, should have the fullest support from 
all good citizens, with their all' in this State. 

Tromas Toxcr. 


I will not further burden the record by reading additional 
documents and letters of like import received from hundreds of 
business and civic organizations and individuals in my State. 
Enough has been shown to evidence the attitude of all save the 
officers and agents of the United Mine Workers of America and 
their sympathizers. The memorial of Kensington Council, No. 
19, Junior Order United American Mechanics, unanimously 
adopted at Denyer May 19, 1914, presented to the Senate by 
Senator THOMAS, from Colorado, and found in the Record of 
May 29, 1914, is an instructive document. The Association of 
Colorado Women, represented recently in Washington by Mrs. 
Helen L. Grenfell, while late in its efforts to correct the mis- 
representation and counteract the prejudice originating else- 
where, is commended by all good citizens. Aside from certain 
obviously biased elements of society the people of Colorado 
can discover neither justification nor excuse for the calling of 
the strike in the Colorado coal fields or the methods employed 
by the leaders in conducting its progress. 


Prior to the calling of this strike no substantial differences 
existed between the mine owners and their workmen. ‘There 
had been no State-wide labor trouble for 10 years; only 2,048 
out of a total of 23,000 miners in Colorado, New Mexico, and 
Utah were members of the United Mine Workers of America. 
But the officers of this organization proceeded to import into 
Colorado a horde of paid professional agitators and agents 
with the avowed purpose of circulating among the miners and 
injecting into their minds a spirit of discontent and dissatis- 
faction with their employers and the conditions under which 
they were working. Among those so engaged and brought into 
the State are found the names of Frank Hayes, of Indiana; 
James Mullen, of Arkansas; George Hargrove, of Indiana; 
A. B. McGary, of Iowa; A. Germer and H. C. Pettit, of Illinois; 
Victor Marietta, of Ohio; John L. Britton and Frank Holuf, 
of Oklahoma; Jonas Gott, of Iowa; William Diamond, of 
Michigan; Charles Batley, of Missouri, and a host of others, in- 
cluding the sainted Mother Jones, whose residence, according 
to her testimony, is “wherever there is trouble.” (See con- 
gressional investigating committee record.) All of these people 
are experienced labor agitators or leaders of strikes in West 
Virginia and other fields. 


For the information of a misguided public, may I be permit- 
ted to insert the following documents obtained by me from the 
public library in Denver? They contain much valuable infor- 
mation concerning the life and character of this “stormy 
petrel ”; 

“Potty Pry.” 


A JOURNAL OF COMMENT AND. CRITICISM. 
[Denver, Colo., Saturday, Jan. 2, 1904, vol. 1, No. 18.) 


At Coliseum Hall, Sunday night, January 3, 8 p. m., a mass meeting 
of union-labor ple and their sympathizers. 

J. Warner Mills presiding. 

Judge Frank Owers, J. O. Morris, O'Neil, Sullivan, Haywood, Moyer, 

and “Mother Jones, speakers. 
That is the announcement whicli is S to crowd the big hall 
to suffocation. The real attraction is Mother” Jones, national labor 
agitator, about whom everybody is curlous—which is why the following 
story may be of Interest: 1 

Mary Harris, born in Cork, Ireland, 60 years ago, of respectabil 
parentage and good antecedents. I z 

Brought to New England at an early age. People settled in Maine. 
Educated in common ool. Taught a country school for several years. 

Married a peveperons farmer, and when widowed immediately ‘allied 
herself with a labor movement then 3 attention in the East, 
claimin * she wanted to elevate the laboring classes, educationally 
and socially. 

Boan to associate with labor leaders and reformers at the tim 
the A. R, U. 2 a 3 Since then aes ke t pretty busy STINS 
things up. as had a reco or neyer advocatin ce, nor 2 
one bat. always being for strife and war. 3 arbitra 

Was particularly prominent in the Pittsburgh strike of 1895, miners’ 
strike of 1897, central Pennsylvania strike of 1899 and 1900, the coal 
strike of last year in the anthracite district in Pennsylvania, and the 
textile strike in Philadelphia. 

During the latter strike she placed herself at the head of 100 men, 
women, and children, and started with them on a march to Oyster 
Bay to interview President Roosevelt and demand his intervention in 
behalf of the strikers. She held daily meetings along the route, solicit- 
ing subscriptions for the maintenance of her party, and finally landed 
at Oyster y with a handful of her followers—but she did not see 
the President, and the expedition ended there: 


That is the record, so far as the labor movement is concerned, of 
the woman known from Maine to California as Mother“ Jones, labor 
agitator and leader—* Mother“ Jones, who is always to the front when 
there is strife, with her battle cry of “ We'd rather fight than work ne 
“ Mother” Jones, who gets $5 per day and expenses so long as there is 
tronble brewing, who since 1900 has received a salary from the mine 
8 organization, and who is said to be worth any tive men as an 
a or. 

But down in the “ Pinkerton” office there is another record, one that 
reaches back to 1889, when “ Mother” Jones was a well-known char- 
acter, not alone in the “red-light” district of Denver, but in Omaha, 
Kansas City, Chicago, and far-off San Francisco. 

That record covers many pages, but a few of the facts are all that 
are necessary to show you the character of this petticoated reformer. 
They say of her: 

“Vulgar, heartless, vicious creature, with a flery temper and a cold- 
blooded brutality rare even in the slums.” 

“An inmate of ‘Jennie Rogers's’ house on Market Street. Denver, 
some 12 years ago. She got into trouble with the Rogers woman for 
bribing all of her girls to leave her and go to a house in Omaha, for 
at act she was paid a procuress’s fee of $5 to $10 apiece for the 
girls.” 

“She was a confidential servant in Rose Lovejoy’s private house on 
Market Street, Denver, and with her several years.” 

“Was well known to Annie Wilson, another Denver woman. who ran 
a place on Market Street, afterwards bad a place in Cripple Creck, and 
now lives in Kansas City.” 

“ Known to Lolo Livingston, with whom she went to San Francisco,” 

“Lived in Eva Lewis's house on Market Street at the time Coxey's 
army passed through here, and took a prominent part in the Denver 
preparations for their care.” r 

“Is known to Harry Loss, a piano player at 1925 Market Street, who 
says he knew her first in Omaha in 1894, when she lived in a house at 
Tenth and Douglas. She was then selting clothes to the girls.” 

“A sewing woman for the sporting class, living on Lawrence street 
(name withheld). knew her 12 or 15 years ago, when she lived with 
Minnie Hall, and afterwards with Jennie Rogers; says it was com- 
monly reported that she was a procuress by trade," ete. 

What do you think of it? 

The anarchists and socialists of the entire country are making des- 
perate efforts to establish their headquarters in Colorado and to make 
this State the central stronghold for these pernicious evils. They want 
to control the polities of the State and to have a point from which to 
disseminate their doctrine, and they believe they can do it. The large 
number of foreign miners and the isolation of much of the territory is 
greatly in their favor, and the prolonged and vicious struggles going on 
now in the various strike centers argues well for their number and 
power. 

Therefore it behooves the people of this State to heed even the ridic- 
ulous statements of this infamous old woman, because behind her words 
there is a real as gh. and more, that pu has many supporters, 

The mecting called for to-morrow is another evidence. It can not be 
laughed away nor snecred out of existence. If it is held, you will see 
that it will be attended not by a handful but by thousands; nor will it 
be the last: and unless it is put down, and put down now, Colorado is 
in for more trouble than we have ever dreamed of. 

“ Potty Pry.” 
A JOURNAL OF COMMENTS AND CRITICISM. 
[Denver, Colo, Saturday, January 9, 1904. Volume 1, No. 18, page 4.] 

„Mother“ Jones didn't appear at the Coliseum Hall mass meeting 
last Sunday night. Neither did she formally launch the new political 
party for which she stands sponsor. All to the great disappointment 
of the crowd that had gathered to see her. 

She came to Denver early 5 morning from Trinidad, with 
the ayowed intention of making one of her “ rip-snorting“ speeches at 
the meeting. She went to the Oxford, got some Denver papers, and 
suddenly became indisposed—at least, that is the story they gave out. 

And now * Mother” Jones has disappeared—utterly vanished—from 
Colorado. She left the Oxford ear! onday morning, and since that 
time not a trace can be found of her. They ny that she is not in 
Trinidad nor Telluride; neither can she be found in the northern fields 
nor at Cripple Creek; or, if she is, her usual haunts know her no more. 

However, Mother“ Jones always was a changeable being, ever since 
she was known as Mother“ Harris, in May, 1880, when she lensed 
the house then standing on what is now 2114 Market Street, between 
Twenty-first and Twenty-second Streets. d 

She refurnished it from top to bottom and soon opened it as a 
house“ that afterwards became one of the most notorious in the city. 

Had seven inmates, who were known as the “best-looking girls on 
the row.“ For several months took great pride in the character of her 
house and the class that patronized it. At that [time] it was the most 
exclusive house" on Market Street. 

Made a specialty of midnight lunches and social card games, at which 
unlimited gambling was indulged in. 

Catered entirely to the “gang” then in control of the city, county 
political machines, and a few wealthy mining men. 

Four months after opening the house had over $15,000 on deposit in 
city banks. À 

Trad a friend“ at that time called“ blackleg.“ 

He deserted her in September and went to New Mexico with en 
inmate of the house. After that “ mother” went to the 

‘Took to drink and was arrested several times on the charge of drunk- 
enness and disorderly conduct. Left her “house” to manage itself, 
and in a short time it became one of the typical dives of Market 


treet. 

R By November 15 she had spent the $15,000 she had on deposit in the 

bank only a few months before and borrowed $2,500 from S. H. Engel, 

a loan broker. giving a chattel mortgage on the furniture in the 
‘On Dece mber 20, 1889, the mortgage was foreclosed, the furniture 

sold, and the house closed. 

„Mother Jones then became an inmate of the “Minnie Hall House.” 

Then came the record, as I told it last week. 

And this is the woman the wives and children of the deluded call 


“ 


other. 
Interesting, isn’t it? 


It was uniformly recognized that the terms and conditions 
under which the Colorado miners were employed were far more 
advantageous than those existing in the eastern coal fies, 
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where the union was in control. Thé earnings of the miners 
were more than satisfactory; the uncontroverted testimony 
taken by the investigating committee of this House discloses 
the average daily earnings at five representative mines for the 
months immediately preceding and following the strike to be 
$4.41, $4.27, $4.98, $4.67, and $4.90 per man. The following is 
the authenticated and properly certified pay roll of the Rouse 
mine of the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. for August, 1913, the 
month immediately preceding the strike. 


Pay rot? of the Rouse br of the Colorado Fuel d Iron Co. for 


ugust, 1913. 
Number 
Average 
E 
Name. —. per day. 


23| $96.33 4.18 
17 58.17 3.42 
19 63, 87 3.36 
24 121.92 8. 08 
12 48. 36 4.08 
26 122.13 4.69 
26 126, 57 4.86 
23 85. ( 3.72 
26 94.41 3.77 
25 104,79 4.19 
25 154.55 6.18 
22 67,14 3.05 
24 83.34 3.47 
2 02. 64 3.56 
20 61.49 3.07 
28| 149.73 5.98 
1 2.19 2.19 
21 101.37 4.82 
26 156. 6.02 
26 113. 58 4.36 
26 91.50 3.51 
23 87.50 3. 80 
25 93.75 3.75 
1 2.19 2.19 
23 85. 08 3.69 
26 94. 87 3.64 
23 2. 77 3.59 
22 115. 95 5.27 
26 122.34 4.70 
26 115, 32 4.43 
22 §2, 98 3.77 
25 100. 68 4.02 
16 69, 04 4.31 
24 128. 82 5.36 
3 7.77 2.59 
22 84. 52 3. 84 
24 88.17 3.67 
25 137.85 551 
24 84.90 3.53 
26 120.00 461 
26 178.38 6.56 
pa! 24 120. 03 5.00 
A. Wojceicowski 26 178.68 6.87 
August Antonelli.. ....... 26 155.55 5.93 
William Dow 2 70.30 3.46 
Celesti Gottardi.. 2 131.11 5.96 
vi ka 26 119, 25 4.58 
17 45. 60 2.08 
2³ 90.51 3.93 
24 92. 10 3.83 
25 115.77 4.63 
26 163. 41 6:28 
25 84.30 3.37 
26| 101,61 3.90 
25 95.97 3.83 
22 66.15 3.00 
2⁴ 81.64 3. 40 
24 86. 25 3.59 
26} 129.87 4.99 
24 91.32 8.80 
26| 105.54 4.05 
2¹ 80. 85 3.61 
21 60. 66 2.88 
26} 169.56 6.52 
23 70. 38 3.06 
26 85. 90 3.30 
1 3.48 3.48 
1 3.00 3.06 
25} 102.78 4.11 
23 70.05 3.04 
24 90.90 3.78 
26 98. 31 3.78 
22 79.82 3.62 
12 37.62 3.13 
26| 107.31 4.12 
4 88.52 3.68 
24| 13074 5.82 
6 27.75 4.62 
26 86. 46 3.32 
5 75.72 3.02 
21 73.20 3.45 
22 80. 82 3. 67 
26 8. 64 3.79 
1 6.72 6.72 
24| 129.19 5.38 
15 56. 25 375 
25 96. 18 3.34 
2 73. 59 3.50 
4 68. 04 3.83 
7 18.33 2.61 
2| 118.14 454 
25 14 4.00 
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Pay roll of the Rouse mine of the Colorado Fuel & Iron Cos, ete.—Contd. 


1 
ML 
127. 


* 


Number 
Average 
da Earnings s 
worked per day. 
25 4.51 
22 3.82 
1 3.18 
2⁰ 3.52 
2 3.31 
25 4.81 
22 4.81 
26 6.18 
26 B74 
26 44 
19 3.72 
16 2.51 
17 3.09 
20 3.99 
13 238 
26 4.34 
14 3.20 
5 4.93 
26 3. 60 
25 4.65 
25 4.49 
26 k 3.75 
10 3 3.63 
23 SU. 04 3.74 
25 865.28 2. 

23 T8. 48 3.41 
25 91. 25 3.65 
2| 152.25 5.85 
26 125. 28 4.81 
2 121. 83 4. 87 
2⁰ 113. 85 4.37 
16 53. 88 3.36 
19 57.90 3.04 
19 72.36 3.90 
24 103.31 4.30 
26 IOL 43 4.01 
18 55. 81 3. 10 

10 60. 10 

19 63. 94 

25 143. 63 

16 51. 

27. 43 

12 

54 

7$ 

s 

Gt 

68 

96 


BE 
E P P EN Se me DUS E EN GPA E E P G9 GON OH Bo ON pa a 
SSASYRSSSSSACEVSLRSSSEIRVER 


RRLSRBBRRKRASLVIBERRELAP 


The following facts may be gathered from the foregoing fig- 
ures: Eleyen of the men upon this pay roll earned between $100 
and $110 for the month; 13 earned between $110 and $120; 15 
earned between $120 and $130; 6 earned between $130 and $140; 
8 earned between $140 and $150; 9 earned between $150 and 
$160; 5 earned between $160 and $170; and 2 earned over $170 
for the month. The average daily wage for the month was 
$4.41. Seventy-two miners who worked 25 and 26 days, respec- 
tively, averaged $4.75 a day, or more than $120 for the month. 

The following is a like authenticated pay roll of the Bowen 
mine of the Victor-American Fuel Co. for the month of August, 
1913: 

Pay roll of Bowen mine of the Viotor- American Fuel Co. for August, 1913. 


Ganenlebaesrousapaccuches ETA 00. 49 $5. 08 
. . . 25. 08 5. 69 
5 22, 42 4. 48 
„ rae 33. 23 2.77 
c 24. 57 4. 91 
J aa E OLEE ACE EDY 74. 64 3.11 
3 45.55 3.04 
FCC 68. 14 4.01 
CVVVCVVF TENSE TORS ESS 88.72 3.86 
r 82. 73 4.87 
79. 98 3.64 
4.78 2.39 
13. 69 4.50 
Joe 65.34 3.27 
Santo Dukich 60. 80 3. 38 
nal ie 

Joe Werbec 1 
Joe ä doug) Pees -onu sacs basse 79. 58 4.42 
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Pay roll of Bowen mine of the Victor-American Fuel Co., ete.—Contd. $118.95 for the month. The average daily wage for all miners 


Number 

g: da Average 
* worked. Earnings.) per day. 
24 3118.21 81.00 
20.71 5.18 
19 76.18 4.01 
7 34.01 4.94 
1 1,92 1.92 
8 24.42 3.05 
23 $2.29 3. 58 
5 24. 1% 4.83 
22 110. 72 5. 08 
24 114.70 4.78 
17 S. 8 4.93 
19 78. 87 4.15 
9 31.85 35 
14 64.57 4.61 
2 111.27 5.50 
15 50.21 3.35 
2 91. 93 3.8 
21 71.8 3.42 
8 27. 62 3.45 
8 23.16 2.89 
2 87. 62 4.38 
23 98. 57 4.28 
2¹ 90. 31 4.30 
23 181.22 7. 
20 96. 46 4.82 
2 9. 73 4. 87 
24 113. 30 4.72 
22 88. 23 4.01 
20 2.01 4. 10 
10 34.59 3. 40 
ll 41.58 3.78 
10 40.09 4.01 
13 61.32 4.62 

3 6. 65 

22 59.02 


1 1,88 
22| 108.76 
12 48.74 
21 109. 17 
10 43. 
24 128.25 
23| 180.18 
20 82. 66 

1 2.97 
24 101. 13 
10 35.14 
20 77.98 
19 65. 05 

9 26, 51 
23 93. 22 
2 111, 60 
16} 104.31 

5 25.32 
2 108.43 
13 32. 39 
15 4.95 
13 48. 
23 116.16 

29.5 
4 108. 12 
13 38. 00 
V. 86 
18. 19 
13. 80 
110.27 
51, 54 
H. 93 


— 


— 


pBeoNhe Son SBRSRSRERBESEB SER RRS 


SSSoPoShoRwnkwa su e È 
RSAAESRSERRERSSSSELSSSERLESAS 


— 
— 


Mike Sovily. 
Nick Nokov: 
Rudy Franac 
John Marinas 


WAS SBSBSUSSSSSSS SRST SEIGABVSEKSTRRAKLSRSSRARSTSSIRSR STEAL EASSRSSLSAYV 


CCC 


Sennen 


It will be observed that 43 men upon this pay roll, who worked 
20 days or over, averaged $4.53 per day and $100.48 for the 
month; 30 men, working 20 days or more, averaged $4.98 per 
day and $109.95 for the month; 25 men, working 20 days or 
more, averaged $5.04 per day and $112.42 for the month; 20 
men, working 20 days or more, averaged $5.25 per day and 


employed was $4.27. The maximum workday was eight hours, 
and many of the men worked less than eight. 

The figures set forth in the foregoing pay rolls represent the 
total amount earned by the miners, and from such earnings 
there is uniformly deducted $1 per month for physicians’ sery- 
ices and hospital privileges for each man and his family and 
50 cents for sharpening tools, and so forth. 

Aside from satisfactory wage conditions, the Colorado miner 
worked never to exceed eight hours per day, and as much less 
as he saw fit. He was paid in cash twice each month; he was 
privileged to trade at the company's store, if such existed, or 
elsewhere, if he preferred. All these assertions are of course 
denied by the labor leaders, but they are nevertheless true, and 
2 not be controverted by anyone having a proper regard for 
‘acts. 

Notwithstanding the general satisfaction and contentment 
which preyailed, a mock convention of miners was called by 
the strike leaders and a strike was declared. Adolph Germer, 
a Socialist leader, knowing in adyance full well what the result 
of this pretended convention would be, and several days before 
the strike was called, purchased firearms in the city of Pueblo 
and sent them into the mining districts to be distributed among 
his uneducated followers, and immediately after the call was 
issued a reign of intimidation, violence, murder, arson, riot, and 
general lawlessness commenced. s 

The leaders of the strike have always asserted with the 
utmost assurance that when the strike was called more than 
12,000 men responded and that at least 95 per cent of the men 
employed in coal mines of the State went on strike. I desire to 
call attention to the following tabulation of figures taken from 
the reports in the office of the State conl-mine inspector of 
Colorado: 

COAL MINES OF COLORADO—DATA TAKEN FROM REPORTS 
MINE INSPECTOR. 


Average number of men emplo since Aug. 1, 1913, compared with 
corresponding months of p ous year, and percentage of correspond- 
ing months of previous year. 


OF STATE COAL- 


Per cent of 
Months. Men. Months. ing month, 
prev 
year. 
12,059 | Aug., 1912. 90 
12,346 | Sept:, 1912. 102 
7,696 | Oct., 1912.. E 
8,016 | Nov., 1912. 56 
9, 665 1912 63 
10,375 Jan., 19013 71 
10, Feb., 1813. 71 
10, 146 tp IGS. css sa ceancesce 79 


Tonnage of coal produced since Aug. 1, 1913, compared with correspond- 
{ng months of previous year, and loss and gain in tons compared with 
previous year, and percentage of corresponding months of previous 
year. 


Months. Tons. 
Aug., 1913 $01,933 |.......... 107 
Sept., 1913. 855,753 | 92, 880 89 
Oct. 19 979,644 434,459 56 
Nov., 1913.... 1,042,689 505,901 51 
Dec., 1,129,261 524, 01 54 
Jan., 1914 1,107,005 | 380, 80 66 
Feb., 1914 870,577 | 259,119 |........ 71 
Mar., 1914 768,264 | 141,399 |........ 82 


It appears from these official figures that in September, 1913, 
there were employed in the coal mines of the State 12,346 men; 
the strike was called September 23, 1913. During the month 
of October there were employed 7,696 men, or just 4,650 less 
than the preceding month. In other words, the maximum num- 
ber of men who went on strike was 4,650. Between the months 
of October and December, 1913, 1,969 men returned to work, 
so that in December the men employed aggregated 9,665. I 
say 1,969 men returned to work, because during that period 
the coal companies had brought no so-called strike breakers to 
their properties. : 

The tabulation further shows that if 4,650 was the maximum 
number of men who went on strike and 1,969 of these returned 
to work during the two months following the call, there 
remained at the end of December of the men who originally 
struck only 2,681. i 
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The interesting fact also appears that in March, 1914, there 
were engaged in and about the coal mines 79 per cent of the 
number of men employed during March, 1913, and that these 
men produced 82 per cent of the total tonnage for March, 1913. 
In other words, the men now employed in the coal mines have 
a greater efficiency per man than those at work a year ago. 
This seems to be a conclusive answer to the oft-repeated asser- 
tion that the men now at work are less efficient coal miners 
than those emplcyed heretofore. 

Mr. Speaker, the Colorado coal strike was not inaugurated 
by the men actually at work in the mines, nor because of the 
existence of any conditions which might afford just ground for 
dissatisfaction among them. Coal mining is universally recog- 
nized as a hazardous and dangerous business, especially in a 
district where the dry atmosphere is more conducive to the 
creation of dust and roof conditions to falls than in many 
other localities. But general conditions in the mines in Colo- 
rado were exceptionally favorable to the miners when this 
calamity was thrust upon our State. The mine owner is 
neither a brute nor a fool; he will not knowingly subject his 
property to destruction nor his men to unnecessary danger. 
Selfish interests alone dictate a contrary policy. Aside from 
this, I may say that I am personally acquainted with many 
of the operators of my State, and I know them to be honorable 
and humane men, who entertain a keen solicitude for the 
welfare of their employees. They have done, and are doing, 
much looking to the health and well-being of their men and the 
safety of their properties. That the miners knew and appre- 
ciated this is evidenced by the tenacity with which more than 
10,000 coutinue to work in the face of intimidation, violence, 
and personal danger to themselyes and their families. In addi- 
tion to that, fair treatment and proper conditions are made 
compulsory under new mining laws and the initiative, refer- 
endum, and recall. 

It was the agitator, not the miner, who complained and who 
has wrought all this havoc. And for what—simply and solely 
to compel the operators to recognize the United Mine Workers 
of America. And what does this mean? It means that the 
owner of every coal mine in the State must enter into a written 
contract with this organization, and thereby agree, in effect, to 
employ only members of that union, and to deduct from the 
pay roll of every such member all union dues, fines, and assess- 
ments for which the member may be indebted, and then remit 
this sum to union headquarters. To be more specific, these 
agitators and leaders, the representatives of not to exceed 
2,000 striking men, say to the mine owners of my State, “ You 
must discharge every one of your 10,000 loyal and satisfied 
workmen unless they join the United Mine Workers of Amer- 
ica, and if they join, you must deduct from their pay roll 
such amounts as we may hereafter see fit to assess against 
them, and send it to the union treasury to use as we see 
fit.” 

It has already been charged that the United Mine Workers of 
America is a criminal conspiracy under the Sherman Antitrust 
Act. Its officers and many of its leading members are at this 
moment under indictment in the courts of several States. In 
1912 the Socialist element in its ranks secured control of the 
organization, and its constitution was amended so as to pro- 
claim that its members are entitled to absolutely all the profit 
derived from the business in which they are engaged to the ex- 
clusion of the man—the parasite, as he is termed—who has in- 
vested his capital in a presumably legitimate business. But if 
these things were not so, the demand for this so-called check off, 
the insistence of these leaders that an employer shall and must 
arbitrarily deduct from the pay roll of every employee, whether 
such employee desires it or not, an amount to be determined 
by others is so un-American and, in my opinion, so unlawful as 
to compel all fair-minded men to condemn any orgazination, be 
it a labor union or otherwise, which insists upon such a prac- 
tice as one of the cornerstones of its structure. There is no 
other labor organization in the world which depends upon this 
iniquitous practice for its existence. The check off can be de- 
fended upon no possible theory. 


The necessity for the maintenance of the open shop, for which 
the mine owners of Colorado are fighting, involves a principle 
far from local in its character. If this country is to endure, at 
least in its present form, the constitutional right of every man 
to work for whom, when, and upon such terms as he sees fit 
must be preserved, and the employers of labor in Colorado who 
are standing for this principle deserve, instead of denunciation, 
the encouragement and support of every patriotic citizen. It 
will be a sad day for our country when men decline to fight to 
a finish for a principle, 
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Several weeks ago at a time when the emissaries of the 
United Mine Workers of America were trying to make it appear 
that Mr. John D. Rockefeller, jr., was responsible for and had 
the power to terminate the Colorado coal strike, the distin- 
guished chairman of the investigating committee of this House 
telegraphed Mr. Rockefeller that Mr. Green, secretary-treasurer 
of the United Mine Workers of America, had made public a 
Statement announcing that the demand for recognition of the 
union would be waived, and it was suggested to Mr. Rockefeller, 
in view of this circumstance, that negotiations be entered into 
looking to a settlement. Mr. Green was immediately called 
upon by the miners of Illinois, then in convention at Peoria, to 
explain what he meant by making such a statement. He an- 
swered by denying that such an announcement had ever been 
made by him, and asserted that under no circumstances would 
union recognition be waived in Colorado. More recently, on 
June 6, John R. Lawson, in charge of the strike, with head- 
quarters at Denver, reiterated the oft-repeated “No peace with- 
out recognition of the union.” 


Union recognition is now, as it has always been, the only 
issue, and upon this issue, with all it implies, there should be 
no such thing as compromise with any union, much less with 
the United Mine Workers of America as at present constituted 
and controlled. In this connection I desire to read the reply 
of the Colorado operators to the suggestion of the chairman of 
the investigating committee : : 
Dexver, COLO., April 39, 191}. 
Hon. M. D. Foster; 

House of Representatives, Washington, D. 0.: 

Answering your telegram of last night addressed to Mr. John D. 
Rockefeller, jr., and referred to Colorado coal-mine owners for reply. 
When on pril 16 the governor withdrew all except a small detach- 
ment of militia from the field, law, order, and quiet prevailed in this 
State. There were employed by the operators of coal mines more than 
10,000 apparently contented men. m the morning of April 20 the 
striking miners in the Ludlow tent colony, 2 miles from the nearest 
coal mine, placed their women and children in which they considered 
places of 21 and-made an armed attack upon the militia encamped 
near by. The fight continued throughout the and several men were 
killed. During the battle the tent colony was destroyed by fire. Next 
day the bodies of 2 women and 11 children were discovercd in a hole 
under a tent where the strikers had placed them when the attack upon 
the soldiers was begun. They had all been suffocated. None of these 
children and no woman was killed by rifle fire, nor did the soldiers 
know or have any reason to suspect the presence of noncombatants 
where the strikers had concealed them. 

„On April 23, Lawson, international board member United Mine 
Workers of America and the leader of the strikers, in an interview 
published throughout the State asserted that a war of extermination 
would thenceforth be conducted by the strikers, and Doyle, secretary 
of the United Mine Workers of America, by wire instructed the officials 
of local unions to watch for the approach of the militis, which had been 
again ordered back into the field. The meaning and purpose of such 
language was obvious. 

Since that time the strikers, in armed bands varying in number from 
50 to 400, have attacked the town of Delagua from the hills and killed 
three men. ig Mee h dynamited and burned the buildings and equip- 
ment of the pire, uthwestern, and Green Canyon. mines at 
Aguilar. They have driven men, women, and children into the Empire 
mine and sealed thé entrance with explosives. After the declaration 
of a truce agreed to between the governor and Hawkins, attorney for 
the United Mine Workers of America, they drove the postmaster and 
others mr from the Sunnyside mine and took possession of it, as 
well as the Pictou mine. They of dg eas the tipple at the McLaughlin 
mine and fired many shots into the buildings at Maitland. ‘hey 
forcibly entered the store building at Rockvale and carried away guns 
and ammunition. They attacked the buildings and dwelling houses at 
the Chandler mine and kept up a. merciless fire from the hills for nearly 
40 hours, killed one man, and finally took possession of the camp b 
slipping in a number of men under a white xem They have burned, 
dynamited, and completely destroyed the McNally mine in Huerfano 

‘ounty, kept up an almost continuous fire from entrenchments for 50 
hours upon the Walsen mine, wounded one woman, killed and wounded 
four men, and killed a surgeon wearing Red Cross insignia while attend- 
ing wounded soldier on field. They viciously attacked the Hecla mine 
in Boulder County, killed one and wounded three men, and drove all 
employees and their families to cover for many hours. They attacked 
the Forbes mine in Las Animas County with a force of 400 armed men, 
killed 7 miners, mae 4 Japanese, and burned everything in sight, 
including a stable and 33 mules 

In the prosecution of their campaign of extermination, the foregoing 
are some of the things these men have done during the past few days 
with the tacit consent, active cooperation, and under the personal 
direction and control officers and paid agents of the United Mine 
Workers of America. 

As before stated, the coal-mine operators of this State now have in 
their employ about 10,000 men who are satisfied with the conditions of 
their employment. We promised these men protection from personal 
violence when the strike was called, and they have stood loyally by 
their employers under most trying circumstances, disregarding the 
dangers and privations incident to the recent armed attacks of the 
strikers upon them and their homes. With these men we will always 
treat concerning matters affecting their welfare. But we can not enter 


into negotiations of any character with the officers and mts of the 
United Mine Workers of America, who alone are responsible for the 
terrible reign of disorder and bloodshed which has disgraced this Stat. 


Instead of it being our duty so to do, we conceive it rather to be the 
duty of the offic of the United Mine Workers of America, who 
called the strike, to now call it off. They can do so if they see fit, 
and by so doing they will, within an hour, in a great measure, restore 
industrial peace and prosperity to this State. 
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In n t will the Ameri le, when fully ad l - 
mit. 1,200 or 1,500 armed strikers to continue thelr unlawful, efforts to 
and industrious men from working for 
terms as they see fit. 
e Colorado Fuel & Iron Co., by J. F. Welborn, D vei 
Fuel Co., by David W. Brown, 
7 y el 8 G. F. 
tlett, if vice president; the Oakdale © Co., b. 
fam Lewis, president; the South Canon Co 
Co., by H F. Nash, general manager; the Primrose 
Coal Co., by H B. King, president; the R Fuel Co., 
by. Graces . Huerfano 
oal Co., by S. S. og 8 resident; Fruth & age 
the Consolidated Coal oke Co., by C. ; the 
Routt County Fuel Co., by E. L. tiss, president ; 
the Tampa 1 Coal Co., by P. M. Peltier, president; 
ros. (Juniper Mine), by Lewis 
the Empire. Coal ing Co., by Ma 
the Southwestern Fuel 
National Fuel Co., by 
Roya! Fuel Co., by H. Van Water, president; the Union 
Coal & Coke Co, by J. V. Bowen, president ; Moffat 
Coal Co., by S. M. Perry, president; Leyden Coal Co., 
by S. M Perry, pri t. 

Mr. Speaker, it may seem a new rôle for me to appear as the 
defender of corporations. Much of my life has been devoted to 
what I have believed to be just criticism of many corporate 
abuses. But there are times when a position assumed by even 
corporate interests is correct. The position of these Colorado 
operators is correct. It deserves and shall receive my approba- 
tion and support. I know the men who say, “ We can not enter 
into negotiations of any character with the officers and agents 
of the United Mine Workers of America, who alone are respon- 
sible for the terrible reign of disorder and bloodshed which has 
disgraced this State.” These men mean what they say. There 
will be neither negotiation nor compromise. I agree with them 
as they proceed, “instead of it being our duty to do so, we con- 
ceive it rather to be the duty of the officials of the United Mine 
Workers of America, who called the strike, to call it off; they 
can do so if they see fit, and by so doing they will, within an 
hour, in a great measure, restore industrial peace and prosperity 
to this State.” But this they have neither the courage nor dis- 
position to do. 

There is but a single effective remedy—let maudlin sympathy 
for those who stand in open rebellion against constituted au- 
thority be banished. Let all good citizens encourage and assist 
the officers of the law in faithfully and rigorously executing 
the statutes and constitutional provisions of the State of Colo- 
rado and of the United States. In this way, and in this way 
only, under existing conditions, ean the rights of all parties be 
restored and preserved and the dignity of a great State and the 
greatest country on earth be maintained. 


Enterprise of Los Angeles in Developing a Great Harbor. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES F. CURRY, 


OF CALIFORNIA, ; 

In ran House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuesday, June 16, 1914. 4 
Mr. CURRY. Mr. Speaker, under the leave granted me t 
extend my remarks in the Recorp, I include an address de- 
livered by my colleague, Hon. JosepH R. KNow ann, on April 

11, 1914, at the Los Angeles Harbor celebration. Congressman 

KNOWTAND's address follows: 

ENTERPRISE OF LOS ANGELES IN DEVELOPING A GREAT HARBOR—REVIEW 
OF WHAT CONGRESS HAS DONE TO ENCOURAGE WATER TRANSPORTATION. 
An event such as we witness to-day more than compensates 

for a 8,000-mile trip across the continent. The formal opening 

of this magnificent harbor, which will afford more than 100 

miles of water front when fully developed, is an occasion of 

more than ordinary importance. I am glad to note that the 

Board of Engineers for Rivers and Harbors at Washington ap- 

preciate the importance of this harbor by approving the plan 

for a channel 1,000 feet in width to meet the increasing needs 
of commerce. I have no doubt but that Congress will provide 
the money. 

As in the past, I shall assist Los Angeles Harbor in every way 
possible when the request for the appropriation comes before 


Congress. 
ENTERPRISE OF LOS ANGELES. 

In an address which I delivered before the tenth annual con- 
yention of the National Rivers and Harbors Congress, which 
convened in Washington in December, I said, in referring te 
Los Angeles Harbor, that if there was an individual in that 
vast assemblage who hailed from a locality which nature had 


4 


provided with harbor facilities, but where there was no incli- 
nation to develop. and improye what nature had placed at its 
doors, that I would direct that individual's attention to this 
wonderfully enterprising community. 

I then cited how the city of Los Angeles, finding itself 20 
miles from the ocean and realizing the difficulties to be en- 
countered in bringing the Pacific to its doors, but fully appre- 
ciating the importance of a deep-water terminal, did the next 
best thing, extended its boundaries to the ocean, and then 
bonded itself for harbor improvements. 

SUPPORTED OWENS RIVER PROJECT. 

But this community has always had the nerve to tackle big 
things. I remember a few years ago when Senator Flint and 
your other southern California Representatives came before 
Congress with a mighty scheme to bring water to this com- 
munity from the Owens River that many Members of Congress 
fairly gasped at the audacity of the plan, but as usual we 
complied with your wishes, and that great projeet, which te 
some of our eastern friends appeared somewhat visionary, is 
now an actuality, just as Los Angeles Harbor is to-day. Your 
enterprise is almost beyond the comprehension of many of our 
eastern friends. , 

ADVANTACES OF MUNICIPAL CONTROL. 

Experience has demonstrated the advantages of State or 
municipal control of harbor facilities as contrasted with that 
of corporations or individuals. The administration as well as 
ownership of terminals in every locality should be in the hands 
of the people so as to accord to the smallest shipper the same 
advantages and facilities which heretofore, in too many in- 
stances, have been enjoyed exclusively by favored corporations 
and large shippers. In California to-day there are few harbors 
which the people do not control, but in many localities it has 
been a long and hard struggle. 

CONGRESS HAS ENCOURAGED WATER TRANSPORTATION. 

It should be gratifying to the people of the country to know 
that the Congress of the United States, in so far as it exercises 
jurisdiction, has enacted legislation aimed to provide for the 
fullest utilization by all the people of the vast rivers and har- 
bors of the country, for the improvement of which the Govern- 
ment has expended over $700,000,000, exacting no toll, but at- 
tempting to encourage commerce between the States. Congress 
has endeavored to prevent the throttling of these watercourses, 
the great highways of the people, over which exclusive fran- 
chises and rights of way can not be granted. 

ENOWLAND AMENDMENT TO PROTECT SHIPPERS. 


Let us briefly review some of the national legislation of such 
tremendous importance to this harbor and to every waterway in 
the country. Prior to 1910 there were many instances where 
railroads would temporarily lower rates, where water competi- 
tion was encountered, and when the water carrier, in many 
instances working with limited capital, was driven to the wall, 
then the railroads would raise the rail rates. It was my priv- 
ilege to offer an amendment upon the floor of the House pro- 
viding that when a railroad in competition with a water route 
reduced its rates for the purpose of driving out the water com- 
petition it could not again raise the rate unless it could show to 
the Interstate Commerce Commission some cause other than 
the elimination of the water competition. This amendment was 
adopted and is now a part of the interstate commerce act. 

RAILROAD-OWNED SHIPS NOT TO COMPETE WITH RAID LINES. 

This amendment was important, but it was not believed that it 
was far-reaching enough to meet conditions which it was feared 
would exist with the opening of the Panama Canal. For this 
reason there was written into the canal act a provision prohibit- 
ing railroads from operating ships through the canal in com- 
petition with their rail lines. This inhibition was believed to be 
in line with sound public policy, preventing railroads from 
practically paralleling their rail lines. The provision does not 
prevent railroads from operating steamships through the canal 
when engaged in foreign trade, but only when they compete with 
their rail lines for transcontinental traffic, which should not be 

tted if the canal is to prove of real value as a regulator 
of freight rates. 
TRUST-CONTROLLED SHIPS BARRED FROM CANAL. 

Ships engaged in the coastwise or foreign trade are prohibited, 
under the canal act, from operating through the canal, if such 
ships are owned or controlled by persons or companies violating 
the Sherman antitrust law. Powers were also conferred upon 
the Interstate Commerce Commission enabling that body to es- 
tablish physical connections between railroads and the docks of 
water carriers. The commission was also empowered to estab- 
lish through routes and maximum joint rates between rail and 
water lines; to establish maximum proportional rates by rail 
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to and from the ports to which traffic is brought or from which 
it is taken by the water carrier. If interstate railroads enter 
into arrangements with water carriers operating from a port in 
the United States to a foreign country, through the Panama 
Canal or otherwise, for the handling of through business be- 
tween interior points of the United States and such foreign 
country, the Interstate Commeice Commission may require such 
railroad to enter into similar arrangements with any other 
steamship line. 
FEDERAL GOVERNMENT GENEROUS TOWARD CALIFORNIA. 

The people of California are fully alive to the impetus which 
will be given water transportation with the opening of the 
Panama Canal. The improvement of our waterways means 
much in the development of this State. The Federal Govern- 
ment has been generous with California in the way of appro- 
priations. We have a coast line 1,555 miles in length. In 
order to impress upon Congress the vast extent of our coast line, 
I exhibited upon the floor of the House last month, when the 
river and harbor bill was being considered, a large map of the 
United States, and on the Atlantic side I marked a coast line 
corresponding in length and degrees of latitude with that of 
California. This line extended from Beverly, Mass., to Charles- 
ton, S. C. Within this area were 10 States or parts of States. 
I think I proved that California was asking for no more than 
she was entitled to receive. 

WONDERFUL FUTURE OF CALIFORNIA. 

Our State has a wonderful future. Her resources are as yet 
undeveloped. The mighty Pacific, which washes our shores, 
offers possibilities almost beyond our comprehension. To the 
west are Hawaii, the Philippines, and the Orient. To the north 
that great storehouse of treasure—Alaska—which Congress has 
recently decreed shall be opened up by the construction of rail- 
roads and the vast resources of that Territory made available 
to the people. To the south that mighty artificis! waterway, 
the dream of centuries, made a reality by American yuck and 
genius, and which, at any cost, must remain forever, under 
American control. California to-day is indeed the land of oppor- 
tunity, and when opportunity knocks Los Angeles is always the 
first to open her doors, 


Is the Navy Department Controlled by the Steel Trust? 


REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM J. CARY, 


OF WISCONSIN, 


In toe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Saturday, June 13, 1914, 


On the bill (H. R. 17041) makin ye ong for sundry civil ex- 
penses of the Government for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1915, 
and for other purposes. 

Mr. CARY. Mr. Chairman, I asked for this time simply to 
say that I am heartily in favor of the proposition contained in 
the amendment offered by the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
TAVENNER]. I am in favor not alone for the Government manu- 
facture of ammunition but for armor plate as well. I intro- 
duced a resolution some time ago asking that something be done 
for the witnesses that come to the front and tell how the Armor 
Trust had beaten this Government out of millions of dollars. 
I sincerely hope that some day that resolution may pass, and 
we will find out how much money has been taken from the 
Government by the Armor Plate Trust, 

Mr. Chairman, on the 5th of last month the distinguished 
gentleman from Kansas [Mr. Murdock] made the following im- 
portant statement on the floor of this House, and it is signifi- 
cant that the Members of the House, of all political parties, 
who were present and heard his speech most heartily applauded 
the justly severe criticism which the gentleman from Kansas 
pe ee Attorney General McReynolds on that occasion, 

e said: 


Now, here is a question that I would like to ask in all seriousness: 
The Secretary of the Navy, sits at the same counsel table with the At- 
torney General of the United States. Here is a straight-out violation 
of the law; here Is a combination in restraint of trade; here is a 
monopol here is a witness of high 8 of entire credibility, 
who testified that this is a monopoly; here is a great Government 
which is the victim of that monopoly. What is the matter with the At- 
torney General of the United States? 1 Why does he sit 
silent and peren this Government to suffer this wrong? Why does 
he not get busy? I ask the question in a humble spirit of inquiry. I 
will get no answer from any source. [Applause.] 


Why does the Secretary of the Navy submit to having the 
United States Government held up and robbed of willions of 
dollars by the Armor Trust every year when he has it in his 
power to take steps to put a stop to it at once? Everyone 
knows—and no one knows better than the Secretary of the 
Navy himself—that if he were to write one short letter to Con- 
gress asking for the passage of the bill to protect witnesses 
and pay rewards for convicting evidence of the frauds and 
robberies perpetrated on the Government by the Armor Trust 
which I introduced on August 22, 1913, that Congress wouid 
pass the bill at once, and the evidence would be produced and 
the robbery of the Government by the Armor Trust would be 
stopped for all future time, and millions of dollars of the money 
already stolen would be recovered from Carnegie and his Armor 
Trust crew and put back into the Public Treasury. The witness 
bill provides as follows: 


A bill (H. R. 7601) authorizing the Navy Department to offer and pay 
pre for the detection of violations of the antitrust act of July 


Be it enacted, etoc., That the Secretary of the Nayy of the United 
States be, and he is hereby, authorized and directed to offer and pay 
rewards to the person or persons who shall first furnish to the Govern- 
ment of the United States information which shall lead to the, detec- 
tion of violations of the antitrust act of * 2. 1890, in cases where 
such violations shall injuriously affect the Navy Department or any 
business connected with the national defense, or in cases where the 
Government has been defrauded in the character, quality, or price of 
the material furnished and where, as a result of Information or evi- 
dence so furnished, the Government succeeds in recovering money or 
property as fines, forfeitures, or otherwise the reward shall be 20 per 
cent of the amount so recovered. 


Now, Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from Kansas got no an- 
swer to the question which he asked on May 5, and there is 
no doubt but what the Attorney General and the Secretary of 
the Navy will be equally agile in dodging the question I am 
putting to them to-day. 5 

Mr. Chairman, these great heads of executive departments 
may succeed in dodging the question put to them by single 
Members of the House, but, Mr. Chairman, there is one ques- 
tion they can not dodge or evade or refuse to answer, and that 
is a question put by the whole House in the form of a resolu- 
tion of inquiry, and such a resolution I now offer to this House 
in the following: 


House resolution 544, 


Whereas the Hon. Josephus Daniels, Secretary of the Navy, has stated 
in testimony before the Committee on Naval Affairs of the House 
and in an official letter to the Senate that there exists a combination 
and conspiracy of armor manufacturers who are holding up“ the 
Government of the United States and forcing the Navy partment 
by a monopoly combination to pay extortionate prices which amount 
to a robbery of the Government of several million dollars each year: 
Therefore be it 
Resolved, That the Secretary of the Navy is hereby requested to in- 

form this House what steps, if any, be has taken to have his colleague, 

the Attorney General, take action for the prosecution of this monopoly 
combine of armor manufacturers ; 
Resolved further, That the Attorney General is hereby requested to 


‘|inform this House what steps he has taken to prosecute civilly and 


criminally this armor trust above mentioned. 


And I insist that the extreme gravity and urgency of the 
question, involving as it does the effectiveness of our whole 
Nayal Establishment, and the question of the safety of the Na- 
tion itself warrants and demands immediate action on the part 
of the patriotic Members of the House. 

Mr. Chairman, certain notorious Wall Street newspaper apolo- 
gists for the Armor Trust and the Army and Navy ring, notably 
the New York Herald and the Milwaukee Sentinel, have wept 
and complained bitterly because in my resolution of May 7, 
1914, I did not incorporate names of offending officers and full 
detailed proofs. They also attempt falsely to put upon me the 
blame for the refusal of the Committee on Rules to report my 
resolution to investigate these scandals. 

I would call the attention of the New York Herald and Mil- 
waukee Sentinel to the fact that it is not my fault but the fault 
of the Committee on Rules of the House that the resolution to 
appoint a committee to investigate has not been reported. 

As for the names of officers, they will be produced under oath 
and in documentary evidence whenever the investigating com- 
mittee is appointed. 

Furthermore, the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. TAVENNER] 
has to-day in his speech on the floor of this House named one 
of the ordnance officers, with specifications. Now let the New 
York Herald and Milwaukee Sentinel rush to his defense and 
to the defense of those members of the Committee on Rules and 
of the Committee on Naval Affairs who have thus far failed 
or refused to report to this House either my resolution for the 
appointment of a special committee to investigate the armor 
frauds and other scandals of the Navy Department or my bill 
of August 22, 1913, for the protection of witnesses and payment 
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of rewards for convicting evidence against the great criminals 
of the Armor Trust. 
Allow me to refresh the memory of all parties in interest by 
incorporating the resolution, which is as follows: 
House resolution 508. 
Whereas certain Chiefs of the Bureau of Ordnance have made misleading 


reports to their superiors and to Congress; an 
Whereas Chiefs of Ordnance have attempted to deceive Congress on the 
h explosives; and 
Whereas our Navy and coast defenses are being constructed as recom- 
mended by officers who are disloyal to their official cath; and 
Whereas the Armor Trust is being favored by said misleading reports: 
Therefore be it EAN 
Resolved, That the aker of the House of Representatives reby 
authorized and di to appoint a committee of nine Members of the 
House, of which number five shall be of the majority and four of the 


minority. ed to make an investigation 


Said committee is hereby direct 
of the subject matter embraced, misleading Congress by false reports. 


Said committee is also directed to investigate if there has been a con- 
spiracy between the United States officers and the armor manufacturers 
or other persons in defrauding the country or the Government. 

Said committee is authorized to sit during sessions of Congress and 
recess of Congress, to compel the attendance of witnesses, to — at 
such clerical and other assistance as may be 3 and to adminis- 
ter oaths to Tamana 8 8 aS e pereit gh 8 = 

n e 
. out on the audit and order of the chairman or 
acting chairman of sald committee. 

Mr. Chairman, in my speech of March 3, 1913, and which ap- 
peared in the Recorp March 15, I have asked Congress to in- 
vestigate the Armor Trust; and the question is “Is the Navy 
Department controlled by the Steel Trust”? 

The documentary evidence to which I referred in my speech 
rendered conclusive proof that our country, in fact, that the 
Government, has. been deceived by their Chiefs of Ordnance, as 
they made false reports manifestly intended to mislead Con- 
gress and to favor the Steel Trust. . 

When the Democrats in Congress were in the minority, many 
Meinbers asked for an investigation of the armor conspiracy, 
but now that they have the power to order a complete investiga- 
tion they seem to shelter the conspirators, therefore the country 
is forced to the conclusion that those Democrats who control the 
organization are insincere. 

Now, if as is everywhere constantly reiterated in the public 
press, the Democratic majority of the House is under the orders 
of President Wilson and can not act except as he directs them, 
I give notice to the Chief Executive in the White House to act, 
to preserve, protect, and defend the Constitution and the rights 
of the people of the United States. 

Mr. Chairman, the country demands that Congress go to the 
bottom of this affair and use drastic measures, as the con- 
spirators are so powerful that they defy the law. Remember, 
Washington said: 

No punishment, in my opinion, is too great for the man who builds 
his greatness upon his country’s ruin. 


Panama Canal Tolls, 
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HON. MOSES P. KINKAID, 


OF NEBRASKA, 


In THE House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, June 12, 1914. 


Mr. KINKAID of Nebraska. Mr. Speaker, the die is cast 
for a result which will be un-American and which the most 
cogent reasoning would be powerless to prevent. In the brief 
remarks I shall make, my purpose will be to state my reasons 
for the two votes I shall to-day express and to show that I 
will have been steadfast and consistent throughout in the 
three times, since in the year of 1912, the question of tolls ex- 
emption has been before the House. 

Mr. Speaker, to repeal because of the belief that the exemp- 
tion from tolls is equivalent to paying a ship subsidy express 
and direct I should regard as a statesmanlike act, but to 
repeal for the professed reason that exemption from tolls con- 
stitutes a violation of the Hay-Pauncefote treaty, but regard- 
less of whether this be right or wrong repeal must be had, I 
regard as unpatriotic legislation. 

The bill has passed both Houses, but with an amendment in 
the Senate, and it is upon this amendment we are to vote, 
rather than upon the bill as amended, as I at first expected 
would be the case, 

The Senate amendment reads: 

Prorided, That the passage of this act shall not be construed or held 


as a waiver or relinjulshment of any right the United States may have 
under the treaty with Great Britain, ratified the 2ist of February, 


1902, or the treaty with the Republic of Panama, ratified February 26, 
1904, or otherwise to discriminate in favor of its vessels by exempti 
the vessels of the United States or its citizens from the payment ‘of 
tolls for ge 8 said canal, or as in any way waiving, impair- 

„or ng any right of the United States under said treaties, or 
otherwise, with respect to the sovereignty over or the ownership. con- 
trol, and management of said canal and the regulation of the conditions 
or charges of traffic through the same. 

I should have unhesitatingly voted against the bill as 
amended in the Senate had opportunity been afforded me, just 
as I did vote against the bill when we could not properly 
amend it when first up for consideration in the House. But, 
I regret to say, the parliamentary status now is that the 
tolls-repeal bill has passed both the House and the Senate, and 
there is no vote now to be had in the House on the bill, That 
has gone beyond the point where either House can change it; 
but the Senate has proposed an amendment to be added to the 
bill, and that amendment we are called upon to vote for or 
against. This is the view of the best parliamentarians on the 
floor of the House, and substantially, if not about expressly, the 
language in which they have stated their views about it. Under 
the rules and practice the bill itself is bound to pass. The 
Senate amendment, while very objectionable to me, because 
lacking in the certainty, definiteness, and vigor which I think 
should characterize it, would yet limit the serious consequences 
of the effect of the bill passed without it. Passed without this 
Senate amendment, in compliance with the message of the Pres- 
ident, obedient to which the bill was introduced, the right of 
the United States to ever exempt its ships or the ships of its 
citizens from the payment of tolls would be barred. The ques- 
tion of this right would be permanently determined against the 
United States. When the bill was first in the House I stated 
in my remarks that if the bill must pass it should be accom- 
panied by an amendment constituting a solemn and positive 
declaration of the right of the United States at any time in the 
future to exempt from tolls, but it was impossible then to secure 
any sort of an amendment in the House. 

Mr. Speaker, I shall vote first for the Moss amendment, which 
reads: 

But it is hereby affirmatively declared that the United States has 
the right to exempt from payment of tolls for passage through the 
canal its vessels of every kind, and also those of its citizens, and the 
absolute n of the United States over that canal is hereby 
specifically and positively armed. 

I had intended to prepare an amendment myself, also of a 
positive and definite character, but official attention given to 
the exigencies of a very deserving constituent precluded my 
haying time to write it. Under the crcumstances I shall be 
yery glad to yote for the Moss amendinent. It would be a great 
improyement adopted as a substitute for the Senate amendment, 
It gives due notice to all the world that the United States 
does possess the right to exempt from tolls payment, while the 
Senate amendment is wholly wanting in an allegation or 
affirmation that we do possess the right to exempt or any par- 
ticular rights. The language of the Senate amendment is, “ any 
right the United States may have,” but it asserts no certain 
right. It is equivalent to saying if the United States has 
any rights it does not by the repeal waive such rights. As 
a pleading of a cause of action by a plaintiff in any of our 
courts it would not be sufficient. A plaintiff is required to 
declare he has a certain right and that it has been violated, 
or had property and it has been wrested from him, damaged, 
or destroyed by the defendant before a court will entertain his 
complaint. In this respect the proposed Moss amendment is a 
great improvement upon the Senate amendment, and if sub- 
stituted for the latter our rights in the canal would be far 
better preserved. But it is clear the Moss amendment will be 
defeated, with the consequence that I shall vote not for the bill 
as amended, but for the Senate amendment, standing singly and 
alone, for the bill passed withont the Senate amendment would 
be ruinous to the cause of the United States; but passed with 
it our right to yet have our day in court on the question will 
be preserved negatively, but to less advantage than if it had 
affirmed the rights of our country to the extent of the Moss 
amendment. It being inevitable that the bill will pass, I deem 
it my duty to vote to limit its effect as far as it may be possible, 
and this upon the principle that, so far as may be practicable, 
everything of value should be saved out of a conflagration. I 
am confident it was on this ground t:at Senators supported the 
Senate amendment as the best to be secured after better amend- 
ments had been voted down. 

Mr. Speaker, I regard it as a great blunder that the repeal 
is to be made, though limited by the Senate amendment, and 
that it would have yet been a mistake to have passed the repeal 
even with a far better amendment than the Senate amendment. 
When our rights are assailed why should we place ourselves to 
the greatest possible tactical disadvantage? Why precipitately 
hand over or surrender all that another nation claims and 
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more too? This is too much like one in the possession of his 
own personal property, when some third person puts up a claim 
to it of an indefinite character, voluntarily turning its possession 
over to the claimant and then going into court with a replevin 
suit to recover it back. We have possession of our own canal, 
ready to pass our ships through free with all of the legal pre- 
sumptions incident in our fayor. It is no time for us to sur- 
render these advantages; the time would be unpropitious to 
repeal with even good economic reasons existing therefor with 
our rights thus challenged. Standing firm in our right to ex- 
empt regardless of the economic benefit or disadvantage to do 
so, the laboring oar would be upon the foreign country denying 
our right, and this is as it should be. This is a general prin- 
cipal and rule of jurisprudence throughout the civilized world, 
especially with English-speaking people. Why be so prodigal 
of our rights and advantages by committing the folly of pass- 
ing the repeal, thus yielding all the advantages claimed by 
Great Britain or other nations? By so doing the consequence 
is that we exchange places with Great Britain. We relieve her 
of the burden of plying the laboring oar by needlessly taking it 
upon ourselves. It will be now for the United States to take 
the initiative in having the extent of its rights determined, and 
this will be a remarkable and anomalous dilemma brought 
about by itself. Instead of repeal putting the question to rest 
lit is bound to become more acute and its seriousness greatly 
augmented. 

Mr. Speaker, I made my position clear in the remarks I 
made when the bill was first before the House. I voted against 
this very exemption clause now sought to be repealed when it 
was offered by amendment by the gentleman from Michigan 
IMr. Dograrus], but our side was outvoted. Very consistently 
I would have voted for the repeal when this repeal bill first 
came up had it hinged only upon the economic question— 
whether ship subsidy would be desirable—but the express pur- 
pose of the repeal, as conclusively shown by the message of the 
President, is to grant or surrender every right of the United 
‘States brought in question by foreign countries, and eyen more. 
Near the close of my remarks I stated “I do not seek to pre- 
serve subsidy, but to maintain economic and legislative liberty.” 
Such is my position now. 

Mr. Speaker, are we making history? Yes; but the regret- 
table chapter will have been written with the enactment of this 
repeal bill. There then will remain to be written, and it surely 
will be written before many years, the concluding chapter on 
tolls exemption, which I am sure will vindicate our rights and 
restore our Nation’s honor. 
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or 


WILLIAM E. WILLIAMS, 


OF ILLINOIS, 
In tHe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Friday, June 12, 1914. 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. Speaker, I for one heartily coneur in 
the conference report and in the action of the Senate in attach- 
ing to the bill repealing the tolls provision of the Panama Canal 
act the limitation reserving whatever rights we now have un- 
der the Hay-Pauncefote treaty. I voted against the rule 
adopted in the House which prevented amendments, because I 
felt then as I do now that there should be a saving clause at- 
tached to the bill reserving whatever rights we have under the 
treaty. I feared then that an unconditional repeal of the tolls 
provision, in the light of the President's message, assigning the 
special reason that it was in violation of the Hay-Pauncefote 
treaty, would amount to a construction on our part of the 
treaty and operate as a waiver or an estoppel of our right to 
insist in the future upon a provision exempting any portion or 
class of American ships from the payment of tolls. I do not 
know that we will ever want to discriminate in favor of any 
or all of American shipping, but I favor reserving and not waiy- 
ing the right to do so in the event we should ever see fit to 
exercise that right. 

After the bill passed the House, and while the same was un- 
der consideration in the Senate, I received a letter from the 
Hon. Samuel Alschuler, of Illinois, on the subject, which I 


HON. 


herewith submit as a part of my remarks, and ask to have the 
same extended in the RECORD. 


ERAUS, ALSCHULER & HOLDEN, 


Chicago, Ma 6, 
Hon. W. E. WILLIAMS, M. C., nt iet 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. 0. 
My DEAR Frrexp: I have just received and carefully read copy of 
ae aeey made in the House last March 30th, on the “ Panama 
Us“ bill, and wish to express to you my gratification therewith 
and my congratulations as well, 
You may recall ~ seeing you at Washington early in the year on my 
way to South America. Not returning until the middle of April, and 
during the interim being practically out of communication with things 


here, I was rather surprised to note the attention be given to 
“Canal tolls” tion—to my mind out of all proportion to the 
importance of the subject. 


A few days before getting your h I received a circular letter 
purporting to be sent out by “ Shee mittee for the Preservation of 
American Rights in Panama Canal,” 55 Liberty Street, New York, with 
the name of its president, Bainbridge Colby, a ded. 

From the fact that a copy was sent to me, I conclude it must have 
pen rea wide circulation, and that in any event you were likewise a 

ent. 
pon its perusal it seemed to me so replete with fallacy and mis- 
statement that I felt moved to — —— reply; but realizing of what 
little consequence this would be, and ps receipt of your speech 
that most of what I would have 3 already been thereby much 
better and far more conspicuously and effectively put forth, I promptly 
suppressed the inclination. 


We know too well — ns interested in a given pror ition, by 
tent d logrolling, working aoe other ponora 

terested ther propositions: too often succeed “ise, dito 
ers and things which should be — only in 


party platform ma legislative 
I have long conclu that a asic: nominating convention is 
but illy equip <a 1 tire Sates and that such ephemeral bodies 
should not undertak business of statute making. Their functions 
should be limited to “the ocesinating n candidates and the 9 
of fundamental principles and ving policies. The unwisdom of a 
contrary course is indica’ in this very “ free-tolls” matter. 
In the Colby letter it is asserted that at the Baltimore convention, 
after the platform ado! ted by tbe resolutions committee was read to 
the convention, the free-tolls“ paragraph was 8 in the open 
convention. I no such discussion, nor, 3 
for it; nor does the printed record of the ee rm the conven- 
tion show there was any. It is m a recollection that the report of the 
committee was not pronen — un 5 — 5 days of exciting contest 
over the presidential nomination t the nominating speeches for 
vice presidential candidates were OA to receive this committee's 
raport A fine chance would anyone then have had to secure a hearing 
ore the convention on this or any np 5 proposition. And one at- 
— it would most likely have been effectively and promptly 
ed down as a r Dass peace and ser 
se it was discussed, w ny discussion possible at such 
mince sist give the — adele knowledge of the subject to 
definitely and finally dispose of i 
If it is right to en: Jor? American ships from canal tolis, 
it Eag — 5 course be done. If it is not right, party platforms can’t 
m 


m as well ‘et out out x my 3 while I am at it. 
ow we and particularly Democrats, who are presum- 
ably opposed to — can justify “this almost direct granting of 
3 millions of dollars ann ually to to certain shipping inter- 
uite beyond my ken. And way to “ coastwise transportation 


ests in 

rather to American carriers of teen commerce The former al- 
Sg res that . which comes from practical prohibition 
of such American vessels, while under the guise of 


ae ee ong a to American m 5 our 2 Shipping has long 


. from the The realization of this came to me 
th added force and much “humiliation during m 


travels last winter. 

I recall our flag upon one merchantman Re e important port of 

Santos, B. „ and was informed that this was something of an event, 

as it was but the sixth ship flyin our flag which had entered that port 

* 26 years, the cthere reign ports visited the experience was 
Har. 

needs th it is the foreign rather than the coastwise shipp which 

CCCCCCCTCCCCCCC repose Posies „ if the 

ted exemption upon the theory that they 


ise ships may be 
— merican ships might be likewise 


gran 
— 3 — our own, by the same token all 
9 the exemption. 

t once again the railronds are 28 to be made the scapegoat, 
and it is urged that because of the exorbitant rates of the transconti- 
nental railroads exemption to the coastwise vessels should be granted 
in order to secure the awene of rates through the competition which 

is claimed would follow. 
I do not much doubt that the transcontinental railroads are making 
all Nag “the traffic will bear,” and a this E that 
to compel justice to the publie in regard 
= be omitted. But if transcontinen rates are too high. 
2 a —— the . to lower them? This, I believe, we clearly 


n Suppose, —— 457 bullding a canal at a cost of upward of $400,- 
„ our Government, in order to bring the transcontinental rall- 
janes to book, should he have built another such railroad, would any rea- 
sae 5 oA order to compel existing railroads to 
5 the Government should grant the use of 

its railroad “nee of all 3 But what is the difference in principle 
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fonr hundred millions for a canal and granting its 
free use to certain ships in order that they may bring down the rates 
one-half as much to build 
such a railroad and grant its use free to those who may ship over it? 


between spendin, 


of existing railroads, and in spending perha 


And in this connection there occurs to me the fallacy of the proposi- 
tion of denying entirely the use of the canal to ships owned by rail- 
roads. If railroads may akian Erbina, control, and operate ships, there 
should be no discrimination against them, if our oft-repeated pledge of 
fealty to the Jeffersonian doctrine of Equal rights to all and special 
privilege to none“ is any more than a mere “ platform” fulmination. 

If it is contrary to public welfare and against public poleg that rail- 

roads should be permitted to own, control, or operate ships, there 
should be enough of virility, power, and ingenuity in the Government 
5 — declare by suitable legislation, and to enforce its laws to that 
effect. 
1 believe it is fundamentally wrong for individual corporations to 
undertake a variety of distinct functions. Railroads should not be 
permitted to engage in other business than that of railroad transpor- 
tation. They should be as completely divorced from shipowning, con- 
trolling, ot operating as they should be from farming, mining, and other 
activities in themselves distinct and separate from the railroad busi- 
ness. But we should not suffer our railroads to own or contro! ships 
and then deny to these ships the rights accorded to other ships. But 
in any cvent, I do not see why the strong hand of Government may 
not regulate coastwise shipping rates as well as the rates of trans- 
continental railroads, regardless of who may control the ships. 

Wholly aside from the moral obligation which rests upon a great 
nation to live up to the spirit as well as the letter of its solemn con- 
tractual obligations, such as treaties with other nations, upon the 
plainest dictates of justice and fair dealing, of simple honesty, and of 
sound policy as well, our Government should not break away from the 
doctrine of equal rights to all, by granting sporia) privileges to such 
American vessels as engage in coastwise trade under guise of giving 
them exemption from canal tolis. 
the moral courage to stand by our fundamental principles, when it 
would be much easier and possibly more popular to yield to the oppo- 
site clamor upon the convenient pretext of carrying out a platform 

romise. And I am likewise gratified that you and others of my good 
friends are giving him loyal, steadfast, and effective support in this 
contingency. 

With best wishes for your good health and 9 and success 
in your 5 for reelection to the high office which you are so 
ably and acceptably serving, I am, as always, 

Very sincerely, 
SAMUEL ALSCHULER. 
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OF NEBRASKA, 
Ix run Hovse or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, June 12, 1914. 


Mr. BARTON. Mr. Speaker, on March 5 of this year the 
President of the United States came before this body and asked 
us to repeal that provision of the Panama Canal act of August 
12, 1912, which exempts vessels engaged in coastwise trade from 
paying tolls. 

He advanced as his reasons that there was a difference of 
opinion as to whether or not we had the right to do this, and 
said that the question was not debated outside the United States; 
that everywhere else the language o fthe treaty is given but one 
construction, meaning the British construction. He says fur- 
ther: 

We ought to reverse our action without raising the question whether 
we are right or wrong. 

He said: 

I ask this of you in support of the foreign policy of the adminis- 
tration. I shall not know how to deal with other matters of even 
greater delicacy and nearer consequence it you do not grant it to me in 
ungrudging measure. 

Here was a question that had been passed upon by a past 
Congress. The act had been applauded in the Democratic and 
Progressive Party platforms. The President as a candidate 
had supported the measure on the stump in his campaign. The 
votes of the people for the parties voicing praise of the measure 
were greatly in the majority. The people of this country 
seemed satisfied, but the President, under some pressure that no 
one yet has fathomed, found the repeal of the act of so much 
importance that he asked Congress to accept the British con- 
struction of the treaty and surrender their contention. The 
reasons he advanced were: 

I ask this in support of the foreign policy of the administration. 
We ougat to reverse our actions, right or wrong. I shall not know 
how to deal with other matters of even greater delicacy and nearer 
consequence if you do not grant it to me in ungrudging measure. 

I appeal to all people if the reasons were sufficient to con- 
vince a thinking man that he ought now to reverse the decision 
of the Congress that adopted this measure and violate the plat- 
form pledges of the parties that made their promises to the 
people and give in “ungrudging measure” a right in a canal 
that had been built by American ingenuity, American men, and 
American money and surrender to the British contention. 


And I rejoice that the President has 


I voted “no,” and as an American and a Member of an Ameri- 
can Congress am proud of that vote. 

Members who desire to voice the sentiments of the President, 
right or wrong, and become “rubber stamp” Congressmen try 
to cloud the main issue by shouting subsidy. They want to 
muddy the waters, so that people’s minds will be diverted from 
the main issue, the right to collect or not to collect tolls at our 
pleasure. But the people of this country will not permit the 
issue to be so beclouded, especially so when the President has 
placed the construction of the treaty above the economic phase 
of the question. 

I read the speeches in the Senate and Honse and marvel at 
the men who are for repeal on economic grounds, taking the 
position that the exemption of tolls is a subsidy. A subsidy 
to them is a most monstrous, hideous thing, it is the acme of 
all crime. When I read this I wonder that they are so blatant, 
for some of these statesmen have a record here for several 
years that may be analyzed along that basis, and if this record 
discloses the fact that they have voted for hidden subsidies 
is it not just possible that the people who want them to be 
frank may criticize their actions as against their speeches? 

Let us analyze this for just a moment. Most Members of this 
House and the Senate voted for that “ pork-barrel” legislation, 
the river and harbor bil! I voted against it, for I am firmly 
of the opinion that the greater part of the appropriation is for 
political pull rather than practical business. The 1913 report 
of the Chief of Enginecrs, page 30, shows total river and harbor 
appropriations to have been $789,288,614.45 for all purposes. To 
this tremendous sum of $789,288,614.45 in past appropriations 
is now to be added in the year 1914, for present and future pay- 
ment obligations, $95,176,875, or a total of $884,465,489. Again, 
to this sum should be added $273,000,000 in projects heretofore 
adopted and begun; also $92,500,000 for projects heretofore 
adopted but for which no appropriation has yet been made; 
also 120 additional surveys in the 1914 bill, entailing unknown 
future expenditures. 

It is not my intention to here analyze that more than three- 
quarter million dollar expenditure to show how much has 
gone to benefit the Ohio, how much to the Mississippi, and 
how much to the Soo Canal, but simply to lay down this propo- 
sion: That in all this expenditure, greater than that of the 
canal, we have not heard these doughty antagonists of subsidy 
introducing bills to compel the people who use these waterways. 
to pay toll to reimburse the Government. Why? In the 
Panama Canal, railroad-owned ships had to pay toll. Only 
those ships not identified with big interests were permitted to 
go through free, 

If those Members mean what they say and are honest in their 
contention, I ask them why in all these years they have served 
as Members of Congress they have not asked the Steel Trust 
who sends the greater part of the commerce through the Soo 
Canal to pay tolls? The people of all the country pay these 
tolls as they paid the cost of construction and now the upkeep. 
How much benefit do they get? 

I ask them again if it is fear of the magazines of this country 
who do much to make and unmake men that they do not stop 
the subsidy these people enjoy? The second-class matter con- 
tributes to the bulk of the mail handled 62 per cent of the ton- 
nage; they contribute only 4.98 per cent of the receipts. ‘The 
loss they create is about $60,000,000 per year. About one-half 
of the pages are covered with adyertising, a pure business 
venture. 

The 2 cent or first-class matter, paying in excess of its cost 
to transport, handle, and deliver it, makes up the deficiency 
created by the second-class matter. How can Members who are 
so bitterly opposed to subsidy square themselves on the con- 
dition described? 

Many of you voted for the tariff bill that contains this clause: 

J. Subsection I. That a discriminating duty of 10 per cent ad valorem 
in addition to the duties imposed by law shall be levied, 3 


and paid on all wares, or merchandise which shall be import 
in vessels not of the United States— 


And so forth. 

Is not this a direct subsidy? What excuse can you offer for 
so betraying your people and insulting your ideas of justice? 

I shall, if I retain my seat in Congress, introduce measures 
to eliminate some of these subsidies, and, of course, shall ex- 
pect the yote of Members who haye talked so loudly to their 
constituents against subsidy. 

The bill was not given in an ungrudging manner. ‘The 
Senate fought long and hard and as a result presents for our 
consideration the pending amendment. I do not like the amend- 
ment and prefer to support an amendment that asserts our 
rights, but rather than see the bill adopted without it, as it 
in a measure leaves the fight unsettled, I shall support It, thus 
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saving as much as possible out of the un-American surrender 
nnd leave the rest of the action to the voters of this country. 

Some Members claim that the question of our rights under 
the Hay-Pauncefote treaty should be submitted to arbitration. 
Some contend with the President that the British construction 
is right, while others, the class to which I belong, contend that 
we are sovereign on the canal, and I will vote to construe the 
treaty that way. 

In the other branch of Congress amendment after amendment 
was introduced fighting every inch of the way until as a last 
resort to pass the bill and pacify England, and I believe 
create joy in the hearts of the owners of transcontinental 
railroad stock this amendment now before us for consideration 
was conceded after much force and heroic efforts on the part 
of Senators who are defending our American interests. 

This amendment says that the passage of this act shall not 
be construed or held as a waiver or relinquishment of any right 
the United States may have under the treaty with Great 
Britain ratified the 21st of February, 1902, or the treaty with 
the Republic of Panama ratified February 26, 1904, or other- 
wise to discriminate in favor of its vessels by exempting the 
vessels of the United States or its citizens from the payment 
of tolls for passage through said canal or as in any way waiv- 
ing, impairing, or affecting any right of the United States 
under said treaties or otherwise with respect to the sover- 
eignty over or the ownership, control, and management of 
said canal and the regulation of the condition or charges of 
traffic through the same. 

This leaves the matter a draw, for while it does not assert 
our rights in a positive way, it, in a negative way, proclaims 
them; and as one who believes in doing the best I can, E shall 
vote for this amendment, hoping that the American people, in 
whose wisdom I have unbounded confidence, will by affirmative 
action instruct their Members of Congress to sustain our Ameri- 
can rights. 

England did not dig one square foot of the Suez Canal, but 
to-day she owns and controls it. She acquired it by sharp 
practice. In every epoch of our Nation's history England has 
endeavored to encroach upon American rights and American 
Her history is a history of aggrandizement among nations 
she has taken by bullying tactics, by diplomacy, and by every 
method known to those who acquire great riches, and after she 
once gets. possession of a valuable right or property she holds 
on like a bull dog. Her domineering history of the Irish 
nations and our struggle of seventy-six will prove to any open 
mind the terrific effort it takes to again get a right reinstated. 

We have built the canal with our men and our money. We 
will pay out enormous sums each year to fortify and maintain 
it. If we yield our rights in peace, we have forfeited them in 
war. For my part I resent English intrusion into our domestic 
business, and shall, when this matter comes before us again, 
as it surely will, vote then, as I do now, to sustain American 
rights in ‘American property and resist to the last ditch an un- 
American surrender to the British or any other nation under 
the sun. 


Four Periods of United States History.—The South’s Part 
in Making History. 1 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SAMUEL J. TRIBBLE, 


OF GEORGIA, 
IN tHe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Saturday, June 20, 1914. 


Mr. TRIBBLE. Mr. Chairman, under the leave granted to 
me to extend my remarks in the Recorp I include an address 
delivered by Miss Mildred Lewis Rutherford, historian general 
United Daughters of the Confederacy. 

The address is as follows: 

FOUR PERLODS OF UNITED STATES HISTORY—THE SOUTH’S PART IX MAKING 
HISTORY. 

Last year at Washington, you remember, your historian gen- 
eral sounded a very sad note; this year she is able to sound a 
far more cheerful one. Twenty-one of twenty-two State divisions 
have reported systematic work along historical lines; 6 of the 
11 States having no divisions, have also reported progress; and 
some individual chapters have sent most valuable contributions 
recording Southern events. 

This advance has been a great encouragement, and it has made 
me feel that if such adyance continues in the same proportion 


each year, it will not be long before the South shall be placed 
where she rightly belongs in the annals of history, 
WAR WITH MEXICO. 

Have you ever asked yourself the question, “ Why so many 
of the men who fought in the Mexican War were from the 
South?” It is officially stated that two-thirds were. A southern 
man was in the White House, the two leaders were southern 
men, and the heroes of nearly every battle were from the South. 
The South has been misunderstood and therefore misrepre- 
sented by the historians of this period of history. 

The Missouri Compromise of 1820 left the negroes congested 
in the Southern States, for after Missouri was admitted as a 
State there could be no slaves above a certain degree of latitude. 
Now, there were many men in the South very anxious for the 
gradual emancipation of the slaves, for we were beginning to 
realize that under the institution of slavery the negro was the 
free man and the slaveholder was the slave. There were many 
who did not believe in slavery, but having inherited this property 
did not know how best to get rid of it. They realized what it 
has taken the North 50 years to learn, that it would never do to 
free them in the midst of an Anglo-Saxon race born to rule. 
Abraham Lincoln realized it, for he was trying in every way 
up to the time of his death to arrange for the colonization of 
the negro in Central America or Liberia. Edmund Randolph 
realized what it would mean. He wanted to free his slaves, but 
he said, We have a wolf by the ear, to let him loose is danger-. 
ous, to hold him is equally dangerous.” 

Thirty-two times the Virginia Legislature tried to abolish the 
slave trade. Massachusetts was the first State to legislate in 
favor of it, and Georgia was the first State to legislate against it. 
There were 130 abolition societies in the United, States before 
1850, and 106 were in the South. We had 5,175 members and 
the North only had 1,162. 

By this War with Mexico the men of the South hoped for an 
extension of territory, so as to make the gradual emancipation 
of slaves a possibility. 

Santa Ana had acknowledged the independence of Texas, but 
Mexico refused to acknowledge it, so when Texas was admitted 
as one of the United States war was declared. 

The independence of Texas had been gained just as the inde- 
pendence of the Colonies, by right of arms, Can we ever forget 
those heroes of that conflict between Texas and Mexico? Moore, 
Houston, Fannin, Bowie, Crockett, Austin, Travis, Bonham, and 
many others equally as brave. Can we ever forget our heroes 
of that. War with Mexico? 

Who was so highly commended for engineering skill but our 
beloved Robert E. Lee? Who was the hero of Buena Vista? 
Our Jefferson Davis. Can you not hear him now as he said, 
Come, Mississippians; cowards to the rear, brave men to the 
front”? and those brave sons of Mississippi, aided by equally 
brave Kentuckians, followed their leader to victory. Who won 
Brazeto and Sacramento and captured Chihuahua?. William 
Doniphan, “the Patrick Henry of Kentucky.” Who was the 
hero of Chapultepec? Thomas Jackson, our Stonewall. Who 
were the heroes of Palo Alto, Matamoras, Resaca de la Palma? 
All southern men. 

Who planted the United States flag in the City of Mexico? 
Quitman, of Mississippi. Who first scaled the ramparts of Mon- 
terey? Rodgers, of Alabama. And was not David Hill, of 
South Carolina, called the bravest soldier of that war? And 
who wrote “the Bivouac of the Dead,” which immortalized 
these heroes? Theodore O’Hara, of Kentucky. 

Yes; southern arms surely deserve the renown of that victory. 

THE SOUTH ON THE DEFENSIVE, OR THE ABOLITION CRUSADE, 


I said that the South was preeminent in the last period, but 
was she allowed to reap the reward of her victory? Not at all. 
Seward and other northern politicians gathered in convention 
at Pittsburgh, Pa., and arranged to so legislate that no slaves 
should be in this newly acquired territory. This naturally 
made the South indignant, for she resented the many acts of in- 
justice that had been shown to her. She had been unjustly 
treated in the tariff acts of 1830, when Hayne and Calhoun, of 
South Carolina, boldly contended for her rights. Hayne said, 
“Tt is unconstitutional for a Government to make laws to enrich 
one section and impoverish another,” and he was right. The 
hiding of runaway slaves, and believing their representations 
of plantation life rather than the representations of the Chris- 
tian men of the South caused increased resentment. Thirty 
thousands of our negroes, the property of the planters, had been 
encouraged to run away and hidden from their owners by means 
of the so-called “ underground railways” at the North and sent 
across the line to Canada. 

As in family life a child is punished if disobedient, so in plan- 
tation life a disobedient and unruly negro had to be punished. 
Discipline had to be maintained on the plantation, as in the 
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home. Now, it was more agreeable for that negro to run away 
and cross the border line, where he knew he would be protected, 
than to receive his just punishment. And it was perfectly nat- 
ural for this kind of negro to exaggerate his threatened punish- 
ment. He told the abolitionists that we yoked them to plows 
to cultivate our fields, and the abolitionist, willing to believe 
this, did so, not realizing that the negro was our salable prop- 
erty and that a $60 mule would be much cheaper for this work 
than a $1,200 negro. He said that we used dogs to tear their 
flesh when we used bloodhounds to track the runaway. If an 
overseer, and these overseers were rarely southern men, whipped 
a negro cruelly, as did sometimes happen on the large planta- 
tions, but not oftener than parents sometimes whip cruelly a 
child, that overseer was at once dismissed. Had no other reason 
than a selfish reason prevailed, a slaveholder could not afford to 
have his property injured by brutal treatment. 

Harriet Beecher Stowe’s Uncle Tom’s Cabin was founded 
on one of these cruel misrepresentations by a negro from a 
Mississippi plantation. Mrs. Stowe, of course, really believed 
it to be true. But that book did more than any other one thing 
to bring on the war between the States. The South felt power- 
less to stem the tide of popular belief at the North, so fanatical 
did these political abolitionists become. 

A Georgia lawyer, Thomas R. R. Cobb, brought out about this 
time a book, The Law of Slavery, which really is a most re- 
markable production. Every available authority upon the sub- 
ject of slavery among all nations was carefully studied and 
quoted. Coming just about the time vf Uncle Tom's Cabin, 
jt was suppressed in the North, and the war coming on pre- 
vented a second edition in the South. When William Lloyd 
Garrison heard that this book proved that the institution of 
slavery was defended by the Bible, he said, “ Better, then, de- 
stroy the Bible,“ showing to what length his fanaticism led 
him. Fourteen Northern States passed personal-liberty bills, 
and were violating the fugitive-slave law which was included 
in Henry Clay’s omnibus bill. The South, feeling that this omni- 
bus bill was unjust to her, accepted it, hoping to bring peace. 
When these same Northern States, violating the law, urged the 
election of Abraham Lincoln as President of the United States, 
and he was elected without a single electoral vote from the 
South, the Southern States felt no right would be respected and 
it was full time to secede. 

Eleven States rapidly seceded, and the Confederate Govern- 
ment was formed at Montgomery, Ala. ‘The blockade came 
almost with secession. Had the South found a market for her 
eotton and tobacco, possibly the surrender would never have 
taken place. Or had the prisoners been exchanged, as President 
Davis and Gen. Howell Cobb so strenuously urged, Gen. Lee 
would not have been obliged to surrender. Of one thing I am 
assured, the horrors of Andersonville Prison could have been 
averted. 

Do you ask, Would it have been better had the South been 
yictorious? I must say no; God knew best. Far better to have 
à Nation as we now have, with such a man as Woodrow Wilson 
at the head, supported by those strong Democratic leaders from 
North and South, wisely doing the things which stand for right, 
than to be sovereign States, as we would have been, the prey of 
any petty republic which desired to interfere with us. 

The war did not begin with the firing on Fort Sumter. It 
began when Lincoln ordered 2,400 men and 285 guns to the 
defense of Sumter. The surrender was not due to Federal vic- 
tories, but to Confederate exhaustion. The Confederate forces 
were 1 to 5; 175,000 men surrendered to 1,050,000. The North 
lost as many men at the Battles of Wilderness and Spottsylvania 
us were lost in the French and Indian wars, the Revolution, the 
War of 1812, and the Mexican War combined, 

THE HUMILIATED £OUTIT OF TIÐ RECONSTRUCTION PERIOD. 

After the surrender the soldiers returned to their homes, 
where homes remained, oppressed and depressed. They literally 
had nothing left but the ground upon which they stood. Fami- 
lies were scattered, negroes freed, banks closed, no currency 
available. The slaveholder knew less than his overseer and 
slaves about the practical part of farming. The lawyer had no 
clients; the teacher had no pupils; the merchant had no credit; 
the doctor had no drugs. Ah, it was pitiful! Georgia and 
South Carolina suffered most on account of the desolation 
caused by Sherman’s march to the sea. 

This was the time when those women of the Confederacy 
showed of what stuff they were made, They put their loving 
arms about those husbands and sons and they said, “ We are 
not conquered, we are just overpowered, and we think it were 
better that you fought, even if you did not win, than never to 
have fought at all. The South is going to come out all right; 
you wait and see.” What prophets they were, for is not the 


South to-day the Nation’s greatest asset? 
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They began fo collect the bodies of the Confederate soldiers 
scattered over the battle fields, placing them where they could 
care for them, and where they could deck their graves with 
flowers. Then they began to erect monuments over thein. The 
men said, “We can not help you, for we are under an oath of 
allegiance.” The women said, We are under no oath,“ and the 
work went on. Ben Butler, in Louisiana, said we should not 
build monuments to our Confederate dead, and so said Mende 
in Georgia, but we did it anyway, didn’t we? They did not know 
southern women. More monuments stand to the Confederate 
soldier to-day than to any other soldier of any other nation who 
eyer fought for any cause. 


Had not Lincoln been assassinated all would have gone well 
even then, for the negroes still loved their old owners and did 
not wish to leave them. Indeed they were like little children, 
they did not know how to make a living for themselves, and they 
did know that “ole marster” would never let them suffer. 
Lincoln’s death was the worst blow that could have befallen the 
South. Lincoln was not such a great negro lover as has been 
represented in history. He was southern born and knew the 
true relation between the owner and his slaves. It is true he 
did not believe in slavery; neither did Washington nor Jeffer- 
son nor Mason nor many other leading men of the South. 
Stonewall Jackson never owned but two slaves in his life, and 
they begged him to buy them. But Lincoln was an intense 
Union man, and he determined to preserve the Union at all 
hazards. If he could do it with slavery, all right; if not, slav- 
ery must go. His emancipation proclamation did not free the 
negroes as a race, It freed your father's slaves and my father’s 
slaves, but it did not free Gen. Grant’s slaves nor the slaves 
in Missouri, Maryland, Kentucky, Delaware, and other States 
where slaves still remained after the war. This proclamation, 
the result of a rash vow, was only a measure to punish the 
seceding States. He had said in his inaugural address the 
South need not fear his interference with their slaves, The 
slaves were not really freed until a southern man—John Hen- 
derson, of Missouri, proposed the thirteenth amendment to the 
Constitution after Lincoln’s death. But had Abraham Lincoln 
lived he would never have stood for that reconstruction measure 
of Thad Stevens. We would never have been put under mili- 
tary rule and divided into districts; we would never have had 
the Freedman’s bureau to humiliate us; he would never have 
stood for social equality in the South; he knew the thought of 
the people too well; we would not have had that rule of the 
carpet-bagger and scalawag in the South, and I am perfectly 
sure he would never have stood for that exodus order of Thad 
Stevens's, which more than any other one thing is responsible 
for the present-day negro problem. That order tore more chil- 
dren from their parents than was ever done in all the years 
of slavery by any slave block. 

Thad Stevens saw that the negroes were remaining with their 
old owners, and he could not accomplish the plans laid for so- 
cial equality of the negro in the South. He told them if they 
remained with their former owners they would be made slaves 
again, and ordered that no two families could remain upon the 
same plantation, This caused a separation of families and a 
rending of ties and a fearful alienation between whites and 
blacks followed. The faithful mammies would not leave 
“marster’s white chile,” and that is the reason so many were 
found many years after freedom still with their former owners. 

Oh, Daughters of the Confederacy, members of our Indiana 
chapters, there was a friend of the South from your Indiana 
in those awful reconstruction days. As our Mr. Cunningham 
has been instrumental in erecting a memorial to Mr. Owens, 
who was so good to our prisoners during the war, so I would 
like fo see you erect some memorial to that Democratie Con- 
gressman so anxious to help the South in this hour of her 
need. I refer to Dan Vorhees, of Indiana. He said it was a 
shame to make dead provinces out of living States. He said 
the South was a white man’s country and should be kept so, 
but that reconstruction committtee would not listen to his 
pleading. 

The Ku-Klux Klan was an absolute necessity in the South at 
this time. This order was not composed of the “ riffraff” as 
has been represented in history, but of the very flower of 
southern manhood. The chiyalry of the South demanded pro- 
tection for the women and children of the South. a 

Yes; the North was preeminent in this period of our history. 
But does not the South stand out in no uncertain light? It has 
proven to the world that she can be as braye in defeat as in 
yictory; she ean stand humiliation and lawlessness with Chris- 
tian resignation; she can bear and forbear and yet suffer in 
silence, and, while haying far more to forgive and forget, she 
has a heart ever ready to do the things that make for peace, 
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and stands ready to-day to*stretch forth her hand in the true 
spirit of reconciliation. 

The record of the Confederate soldier, the heroism of the 
Confederate women, the monuments erected to southern valor, 
have caused the whole world to be lost in admiration and 
wonder. 


It was very hard for our southern men, unused to manual 
labor of any kind, to try to adjust themselves to the new order 
of things in the South. It really was easier for the women 
than for the men, and some men never did get adjusted, and 
some women haye neyer been reconstructed. 

The kitchens in the old civilization were never in the house, 
but some distance from it. There was no need that they 
should be in the house then, for there were plenty of young 
negroes to run back and forth with the hot waffles, the hot egg 
bread, the biscuits, and the battercakes. But when the women 
of the South had to go into the kitchen after the negroes left, 
or had become too impertinent to be allowed around the house, 
the inconveniences were greatly felt. You must remember there 
was rarely such a thing as a cookstove before the war. All 
cooking had to be done in an open fireplace, with oven and 
pots. There were no waterworks, and all water had to be 
drawn from the well or brought from the spring. There were 
no electric lights, no gas lights, no kerosene lamps, even, and 
lard lamps were really a rarity, used only by the rich. The 
dependence for light were wax, tallow, and sperm candles. 
The wood had to be cut and the chips had to be picked up, and 
all this consumed time and required great patience. This was 
the beginning of the breaking up of home life in the South, and 
it proved the deathblow to the old-time southern hospitality. 
Things began to brighten, however, as the years rolled by, for 
the new homes in the South began to add the kitchen to the 
house and conyeniences were gradually introduced, so that with 
gas stoves, electric plates, and fireless cookers our southern 
women are as independent to-day as the women of the North, 
and can cook as good a meal with as little trouble, and wash 
and iron, too, if need be. They really have more sympathy 
and more patience with the negro help than the women of the 
North, and really are more anxious to aid the negroes in the 
right way. 

We had been an agricultural people before the War between 
the States, and were satisfied to be. We never realized the 
possibilities in our grasp. We did not know that we had 
9,000,000 horsepower in our streams of the South. We did 
not know that we could make anything worth while out of the 
cottonseed we were yearly throwing away. We did not know 
that there was untold wealth lying beneath our feet, but we 
know it now. South Carolina first began to realize the possi- 
bilities in her cotton mills. She discovered that she was sell- 
ing her cotton crop every year to Massachusetts for $30,000,000, 
and Massachusetts was making it into cloth and thread and 
selling it for $100,000,000. The thought came, “Why may I 
not keep that money in my own State?” and that is what South 
Carolina is doing to-day, and other Southern States are follow- 
ing her example. 

I think the Spanish-American War did much to make the 
South realize her own powers. At least it made the two sec- 
tions know each other better. That war taught us loyalty to 
the United States flag, which we had not loved during those 
four years of war and during those seven years of reconstruc- 
tion which followed. But when our boys put on that uniform 
of blue and fought under the Stars and Stripes side by side 
with the boys of the North we began to feel it was our flag as 
much as it was the flag of the North. The South showed that 
she was again loyal to the Union, for more volunteers from 
Southern States, in proportion to population, went to that war 
than from any of the Northern States, and our boys made them- 
selves known, too. 

Who was commander in chief of the Atlantic Squadron? 
Winfield Scott Schley. Who was made minister to Habana? 
Fitzhugh Lee. Who was called The Wizard of the Saddle“? 
Joe Wheeler. Who commanded the Brooklyn when Cervera’s 
fleet was destroyed? Schley. What vessel fired the first shot 
of the war? The Nashville, commanded by Maynard, of Ten- 
nessee. Who fired the first shot at Manila? Stoakley Morgan, 
of Arkansas. Who was promoted for gallantry on the field? 
Micah Jenkins, of South Carolina. Who shed the first blood of 
the war? John B. Gibbs, of Virginia. Who was the first to 
fall in battle? Worth Bagley, of North Carolina. Who was 
Dewey's right-hand man? Tom Brumby, of Georgia. Who 
was the hero of Santiago Bay? Winfield S. Schley. Who was 
the backbone of the Santiago campaign? Joe Wheeler. Who 
sank the ships to block the enemy and saved the day? Honsox, 


of Alabama. 
Georgia. Who was sent with a message to Garcia? Rowan, of 
Virginia. Who was sent to count the ships in Santiago Bay? 
Victor Blue, of Carolina. Every one our southern boys. Then, 
who was put in command of the American troops in the Philip- 
pines? Ewell S. Otis. Who was made governor of the Philip- 
pines? Luke Wright, of Memphis. And does this not show our 
boys of the South equaled in courage and heroism the boys of 
the North? 
THE TRIUMPHANT SOUTH, 


Do you know that three-fourths of all the cotton in the world 
is raised in the South? Do you know that Europe pays the 
South annually $600,000,000 for her cotton, and that is only 
one-third of the products the South supplies to her? Yes, cot- 
ton is king, and that king was born in Georgia. Do you know 
that three-fourths of all the sulphur mined in the world comes 
from the South, and all used in the United States comes from 
Louisiana? Do you know that Louisiana sulphur mines domi- 
nate not only the sulphur trade of America, but all Europe? 
Do you know that three-fourths of all the coal in the United 
States is in the South? Do you know that seven-eighths of all 
the forest area of the United States is in the South? Do you 
know that the only diamond mines out of Africa are in Arkan- 
sas? Do you know that all the phosphate beds ot the United 
States are in the South? 

Do you know that Tennessee’s coal is better ‘than Pennsyl- 
vania’s coal? Do you know that Georgia’s marble is better than 
Vermont’s marble? Do you know that Texas’ oil wells produce 


annually 85,000,000 barrels of oil—far more prolific than those 


of Pennsylvania? Do you know that Joseph Watkins, of Geor- 
gia, patented the cotton gin one year before Eli Whitney? Do 
you know that the largest cotton warehouse in the world, cover- 
ing 161 acres of land, is in Memphis, Tenn.? Do you know that 
Georgia mills are making velvet, and Georgia mills are making 
the thread from which are made those beautiful curtains in your 
Philadelphia homes? Do you know how many lumber mills 
there are in the South? Ask the Manufacturers’ Record. I 
know that the largest sawmill in the United States is in Arkan- 
sas. Do you know that the largest fertilizer plant in the world 
is in Charleston? Do you know that the largest sulphuric-acid 
plant is in Tennessee? Do you know that lead was first mineg 
in Mississippi? 

Do you know that our corn equals that of Iowa, our wheat 
that of Illinois, our oats that of Ohio, our apples those of the 
East, and that our Georgia peach is the best in the world? 

Do you know that Dr. Seaman Knapp, for whom Tennessee's 
Agricultural College is named, was a Louisiana man? Do you 
know that the pioneer of scientific agriculture was Edmund Ruf- 
fin, of Virginia? Do you know that “the rural philosopher” 
was John Taylor, of Virginia? Do you know that the first pro- 
fessor of economics and statistics was James De Bow, of Lou- 
isiana? 

I do not believe you know what our agricultural colleges are 
doing to make the South realize her own greatness. One county 
in Georgia has 41 different kinds of soil, and experts are finding 
out all sorts of things about our southern soils. Why, we are 
furnishing food and fiber for the world, and there lies beneath 
our feet yet untold, undeveloped wealth. The South has 55 
different minerals. 

We have no right to cry hard times in the South; it is a dis- 
ease we have caught from others. Our nearness to Panama will 
make us the center of the world’s trade, and Panama would not 
be habitable, would it, but for our William Gorgas, of Alabama? 
As we have one-half of the seacoast of the United States, the 
South will be the logical point for the future nayal displays of 
the world. 

No, we do not realize our own greatness, because we do not 
know our own country. It is a great country, this United States 
of ours. It spans a continent; it is the youngest, yet it is the 
noblest of all the nations of the world. Nature has really seemed 
partial to the South, for while she has given great stretches of 
land to the West, much of it is barren waste. While she has 
given great fertility to the North and East half the year, there 
is icy bleakness the remaining half. To the South she has given 
almost perpetual spring; we scarcely know when summer ends 
and winter begins; when winter ends and spring begins. Half 
way between icy bleakness and tropical heat, partaking of the 
advantages of both, but not injured by the disadvantages of 
either. We have soil and climate the most wonderful in the 
world; rainfall abundant, but not in excess. Situated in the 
latitude of the Holy Land, we are the home cf the orange, the 
pineapple, and the banana; the home of the rose, the jasmine, 
and the oleander ; the home of the palm and the live oak and the 
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magnolia; the home of the pomegranate, the apple, and the 
peach; the home of the pecan, the walnut, and the chestnut, to 
say nothing of the watermelon, “the possum and the 'taters.” 

Bathed on the east by the Atlantic Ocean, tempered by the 
warm waters of the Gulf Stream; on the south, by the tepid 
waters of the Gulf of Mexico; on the west, reaching to Mexico 
and California, the land of flowers; protected on the northwest 
by the grand old Rockies from Alaska’s icy blasts. The Missis- 
‚sippi, the Father of Rivers,” flowing through our entire length 
of States; the Appalachian Range on the eastern shore, with its 
highest peak in North Carolina; the Blue Ridge running toward 
us and ending in that geological monstrosity—our Stone Moun- 
tain of Georgia. Nature has worked wonders in our midst— 
the Mammoth Cave in Kentucky, the Natural Bridge in Vir- 
ginia, the bottomless Blue Spring in Florida, and the Tallulah 
Falls of Georgia. a 

Are we teaching patriotism to our children? Do you ask me, 
“What is patriotism?” My, what magic in the word! Love 
and loyalty to home and country. Love as tender as that of a 
mother for a child; loyalty so unselfish as to forget self. Pa- 
triotism is the spark that kindles the Nation’s fire; it is the 
fountain from which the Nation’s prosperity flows; it is the 
helmet that shields the Nation's life; it is the shield that guards 
the Nation’s home. 

Patriotism is inborn, and if you have it not you are abnormal. 
[Laughter.] It should begin with love of God, then love of 

home, then love of country, then love of State, then love of place. 
America is a Christian country, ours by Divine gift. Liberty is 
God’s acknowledgment that we are capable of receiving the gift. 
Our Government has no model, nothing like it in the world. 
A government of the people, by the people, for the people. Ben- 
jamin Hill, our “ silver-tongued orator,” said: “It was planned 
not by human wisdom but by Divine guidance. The Romans 
never dreamed of it; the Greeks never could have conceived it; 
the European mind never could have evolved it.“ Alexander 
Stephens said that the creed of patriotism is “ Improvement of 
the mind, erection of schools and temples of learning, interest 
in the things that make for industry, and good will to all men.” 

A patriot is one who saves his country’s honor. You were 
patriots, veterans, for you saved your country's honor, and 
now, God bless you, you have lived to see your country’s tri- 
umph. Everything you fought for has been acknowledged by 
those against whom you fought. Even Harriet Beecher Stowe's 
son, Rey. Charles Stowe, has publicly said that there was a 
rebellion, but it was the North that rebelled against the Consti- 
tution; that slavery could not have been the unmitigated evil 

it has been represented to be, or one could not account for the 

faithfulness of the slaves when the men of the South were at 
the front; that there was undoubtedly some good in a civiliza- 
tion which could produce such a beautiful Christian character 
as Uncle Tom.” 

Veterans, “ heroes in gray, with hearts of gold,” it was harder 
to live after the war than it was to face the bullets on battle 
fields, was it not? 

Yes; the South is triumphant to-day. She is not only the 
Nation’s greatest asset, but she is the world’s greatest asset. 
This is the golden age—an age of great power, buoyant strength, 
great wealth, and freedom to run an unhindered race. But we 
must remember that there is a danger in golde= ages. Hannibal 
lost the fruits of his victories by the orange groves and vine- 
yards of Campania. Mare Antony lost his by the alluring 
charms of a Cleopatra. Let us then beware lest greed of gold, 
selfishness, or intemperance engulf us. Let the public weal be 
as the apple of our eye. Let us keep the ballot box pure. Let 
duty ever be our watchword. 

Sail on, thou great and mighty Ship of States, sail on over 
billows and through storm and seas, sail on. 

May balmy breezes and gentle winds waft thee into a safe 
and quiet harbor. May thy keel be strong, thy sails pure and 
white. May duty be thy polar star. Sail on, sail on, undaunted 
by Mexico’s threatening waves, by Panama’s alluring charms, 
by selfish trusts, by tariff blasts, yes, by we nen's votes, sail on, 
and thon shalt surely enter into rest and peace, if we as patriots 
will only firmly stand, and knowing the right dare to main- 
tain it. 

One last word: 

Now, Daughters of the Confederacy, teach, I pray you, your 
children this: 

Though we were 8 5 not degraded, 


Southern laurels have never 
All is not lost unto us, 


Teach your dren not 
Till the right shall rule in Dixie. 
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Panama Canal Tolls. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CYRUS CLINE, 


OF INDIANA, 


Ix tHe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
* Friday, June 12, 1914. 


Mr. CLINE. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend remarks 
upon the motion to agree to the Senate amendment to the Pan- 
ama Canal tolls proposition, I desire to express myself briefly. I 
have the satisfaction of being consistent in the whole history 
of this legislation. I was against the proposition to extend free- 
dom from the payment of tolls to the Coastwise Shipping Trust 
in 1912, not only upon economie grounds but beeause a fair 
and reasonable construction of the Hay-Pauncefote treaty denied 
the right of Congress to exempt our coastwise shipping. Not a 
single American, from ambassador down, who aided in the nego- 
tiation of the treaty either directly or indirectly, but declares 
that there was no purpose to exempt any nation from any obli- 
gation imposed upon any other nation. The Senate amendment 
is absolutely harmless. We simply say by it that we do not 
estop ourselves from opening up the question of free tolls again 
or to assert any right that we have under the treaty. We 
neither add to our rights or take from them by this amendment. 
The alacrity with which influential Democrats hasten to sup- 
port this amendment on the theory that its adoption permits 
what would haye otherwise been a binding construction of the 
treaty is absurd. 

Gentlemen who ridiculed the President and the House for 
their attitude on the repeal bill now seek to square themselyes 
with their entire party history on the question of gratuities or 
subsidies by indorsing the bill under the cloak of the Senate 
amendment in the closing opportunity. There are some Demo- 
crats who have learned that the party will not follow them. 
no matter how insistent, when to do so would be to impeach a 
long-established cardinal doctrine of democracy. Not a mau 
who now reverses himself on this vote to adopt the amendment 
because of its curative elements but knows that it does not in 
the least or in any manner affect our rights under the treaty. 
It will be observed by everybody that not a word has been 
spoken by gentlemen who fought this bill in the House on the 
theory that we were abandoning the Baltimore platform in 
urging its passage. That the free-tolls proposition was in some 
mysterious manner included in the platform without the know- 
ledge of the delegates to the Baltimore convention is attested 
by the fact that out of 828 answers received from delegates by 
Senator Gore 714 were in favor of repeal, 124 opposed to re- 
peal, and 40 were noncommittal. Many delegates had no know- 
ledge that the free-tolls provision was in the platform until 
they read it in the paltform after the convention had adjourned, 

Every man who is familiar with the history of the Democratic 
Party knows that with knowledge coming to the delegates as- 
sembled in a national convention that it was proposed to engraft 
into the party platform, and that, too, in the same section that 
denounced gratuities and subsidies, an indorsement in favor 
of free tolls to the most obnoxious shipping combine in this 
country that such a proposition would not have received 1 per 
cent of the votes. Gentlemen who now for the first time propose 
to vote for the repeal of the free-tolls bill through the adoption 
of a Senate amendment seem visibly touched with the appreben- 
sion that it is a great crisis for the American people. Gentle- 
men need have no alarm or anxiety about the matter, In the 
adoption of this amendment, and in the concurrence with the 
Senate in the passage of the bill, we show to the commercial 
world our purpose to maintain our sacred honor in all of our 
engagements. We do in the end what we proposed to do in 
the beginning—open a new highway for the world’s commerce 
and dedicate to the use of all nations on terms of “entire 
equality.” I have confidence in the construction of the treaty 
by the men who negotiated it; I have confidence from an eco- 
nomic point of view in the opinion of Col. Goethals, who con- 
structed the canal and said that we ought to exact tolls from 
every vessel that used this great highway that the American 
people had dedicated to the world that the expenses of its main- 
tenance might fall alike on eyeryone. I have confidence in the 
American people, 95 per cent of whom would rather see the canal 


abandoned than to adhere to a selfish and unpatriotic construc- 


tion of the Hay-Pauncefote treaty that would smirch our honor 
and dignity as the world’s leading nation in high ideals and 
patriotism. 
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The American Flag. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. FRANK BUCHANAN, 


OF ILLINOIS, 
In rue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Tuesday, June 16, 1914. 


Mr. BUCHANAN of Illinois, Mr. Speaker, under the unani- 
mous consent granted to me to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include an address delivered by the Secretary of the 
Interior, Franklin K. Lane, on the American Flag. 

MAKERS OF THE FLAG. 


The effort of Rudyard Kipling to epitomize the American 
spirit, in his poem by that name, has been widely quoted here 
and elsewhere. 

Secretary of the Interior Franklin K. Lane, in his address 
to employees of his department yesterday, offers in classic form 
the idea of an American of the spirit which has made his coun- 
try great. Here it is: 

ADDRESS BY FRANKLIN K. LANE. 

[Delivered on Flag Day, 1914, before the employees of the Department 
of the Interior, Washington, D. C., by Franklin K. Lane, Secretary 
of the Interior. 

“This morning as I passed into the Land Office the Flag 
dropped me a most cordial saluation, and from its rippling folds 
I heard it say: ‘Good morning, Mr. Flag Maker.’ 

I beg your pardon, Old Glory,’ I said, aren't you mistaken? 
I am not the President of the United States, nor a Member of 
Congress, nor even a general in the Army. I am only a Goyern- 
ment clerk? 

“tI greet you again, Mr. Flag Maker, replied the gay voice, 
I know you well. You are the man who worked in the swelter 
of yesterday straightening out the tangle of that farmer’s 
homestead in Idaho, or perhaps you found the mistake in that 
Indian contract in Oklahoma, or helped to clear that patent for 
the hopeful inventor in New York, or pushed the opening of 
that new ditch in Colorado, or made that mine in Illinois more 
safe, or brought relief to the old soldier in Wyoming. No 
matter; whichever one of these beneficent individuals you may 
happen to be, I give you greeting, Mr. Flag Maker.’ 

“T was about to pass on, when the Flag stopped me with 
these words: 

“* Yesterday the President spoke a word that made happier 
the future of 10,000,000 peons in Mexico; but that act looms no 
larger on the flag than the struggle which the boy in Georgia 
is making to win the corn-club prize this summer. 

“t Yesterday the Congress spoke a word which will open the 
door of Alaska; but a mother in Michigan worked from sunrise 
until far into the night to give her boy an education. She, too, 
is making the flag. 

“* Yesterday we made a new law to prevent financial panics, 
and yesterday, maybe, a school-teacher in Ohio taught his first 
letters to a boy who will one day write a song that will give 
cheer to the millions of our race. We are all making the flag’ 

“* But,’ I said impatiently, ‘these people were only working.’ 

“Then came 2 great shout from the Flag: 

„The work that we do is the making of the flag. 

“tI am not the flag; not at all. I am but its shadow. 

“tI am whatever you make me, nothing more. 

J am your belief in yourself, your dream of what a people 
may become. 

„ live a changing life, a life of moods and passions, of 
heartbreaks and tired muscles. 

Sometimes I am strong with pride, when men do an honest 
work, fitting the rails together truly. 

„Sometimes I droop, for then purpose has gone from me, and, 
eynically, I play the coward. 

“ ‘Sometimes I am loud, garish, and full of that ego that 
blasts judgment. 

But always I am all that you hope to be and have the 
courage to try for. 

J am song and fear, struggle and panic, and ennobling hope. 

„J am the day’s work of the weakest man and the largest 
dream of the most daring. 

„1 am the Constitution and the courts, statutes and the 
statute makers, soldier and dreadnaught, drayman and street 
sweep, cook, counselor, and clerk. 

I am the battle of yesterday and the mistake of to-morrow. 

am the mystery of the men who do without knowing why. 

“tI am the clutch of an idea and the reasoned purpose of 
revolution, 


J am no more than what you believe me to be and I am all 
that you believe I can be. 

„ am what you make me, nothing more. 

“tI swing before your eyes as a bright gleam of color, a 
symbol of yourself, the pictured suggestion of that big thing 
which makes this Nation. My stars and my stripes are your 
dream and your labors. They are bright with cheer, brilliant 
with courage, firm with faith, because you have made them so 
out of your hearts. For you are the makers of the flag, and it 
is well that you glory in the making.“ 


Contested Election Case—Gill v. Dyer. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. LEWIS L. MORGAN, 


OF LOUISIANA, 
In THE House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Friday, June 19, 1914, 


On the following resolutions (H. Res. 548) : 

“Resolved, That L. C. er was not elected a Representative in the 
Sixty-third Congress from the twelfth district of the State of Missouri, 
and is not entitled to a seat therein. 

“Resolved, That Michael J. Gill was duly elected a Representative in 
the Sixty-third Congress of the United States as a Representative from 
od oo district of the State of Missouri, and is entitled to a seat 

Mr. MORGAN of Louisiana. Mr. Speaker, this case has been 
discussed with great ability by experienced and able Members 
of the House, who have cited many authorities in support of 
their respective contentions, and little remains to be said. 

However, if you will be generous enough to bear with me a 
few moments, I shall endeavor to sum up in a few words the 
salient facts in this contest and the conclusions I have deduced 
therefrom. 

No matter what our political principles may be, it is incum- 
bent upon each and every one of us to impartially analyze and 
examine the evidence in this contest in order to do substantial 
justice as between the contestee and the contestant. Indi- 
vidually, I am hopeful of being able to discharge the duty 
which devolves upon me without feeling that I belong to a dif- 
ferent political persuasion. This we must all do in order to dis- 
abuse our mind of everything that is calculated to excite preju- 
dice and passion. 

This record conyinces me that there is a great deal of philos- 
ophy in that old saying, “ Evil carries in it the seeds of its own 
destruction.” 

According to the official returns, Mr. Dyer received 11.981 
yotes and Gill 11,249 votes. A contest was immediately filed 
by Gill and a recount followed, which resulted in reducing 
Dyer’s vote to 11,777 and increased Gill’s vote to 11,428, 

The testimony in this record shows—and it is admitted—that 
Mr. Gill went to the fifth ward with a clear majority of 666 
votes, but in that ward, according to the official returns, he 
was unspeakably defeated by Mr. Dyer in spite of the fact that 
in that ward there was a yeritable landslide for the nominees 
of the Democratic Party. 

Now, Mr. Dyer charges that Gill voted against Tom Kinney 
in 1910, when he was the Democratic nominee for Congress, 
and therefore the opposition to him in the fifth ward was 
brought about by his own political perfidy. It is evident that the 
contestee is not unmindful of the fact that this charge serves 
as a two-edged sword. It is intended, in the first place, to 
prejudice the House against the contestant and at the same 
time to adroitly account for approximately 1,000 scratched Demo- 
cratic votes in the fifth ward. 

In order to bring you to a just appreciation of Mr. Gill's 
alleged duplicity, Mr. Dyer undertakes in a very dramatic 
manner to delineate the life, character, and services of Tom 
Kinney. He contends that Mr. Kinney was a man of splendid 
instincts and well intrenched in the hearts of the people of his 
ward, therefore his people very naturally resented Mr. Gill's 
treachery by voting against him when he offered for the 
same position, and thus Mr. Dyer accounts for the anti-Gill 
sentiments. These sentiments would do the gentleman infinite 
credit if he had not been driven to that expedient by necessity. 
A few brief months ago he applied to Tom Kinney such epithets 
as thief, scoundrel, grafter, and so forth. These strictures and 
eulpatory observations are somewhat out of jar with his present 
eulogy. 

Heaven forbid that I utter one syllable to the disparagement of 
Tom Kinney. May his memory always remain enshrined in the 
hearts of his people. But nevertheless the fact remains—and I 
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say it with all due deference to him—that Tom Kinney, like 
many other worthy citizens, seemingly was not very popular iu 
his ward, for when be appealed to the sovereign voters in 1910 
for their support he received in the fifth ward, where there are 
2,000 Democratic voters, only 500 votes. 

You will observe that in the sixth and twelfth precincts, 
where the election was ostensibly conducted in an honest and 
legitimate manner, Mr. Gill lost but 7 Democratic votes in each 
precinct. This conclusively proves that there was no feeling 
of enmity harbored against him by the people of that ward be- 
cause of this alleged political duplicity. 

This record also discloses the fact that Tom Kinney contested 
Mr. Dyer’s election in 1910, and the ballots of the twelfth con- 
gressional district were ordered recounted; yet no one intimated 
that Mr. Gill voted against the Democratic nominee. Two years 
come and go, and still there is no charge of disloyalty laid at 
his door. Mr. Gill in 1912 announced for Congress and went 
before the people of his district and asked for their support; 
and, strange to say, he was enthusiastically supported by Tom 
Egan and Mike Kinney, the brother-in-law and brother of Tom 
Kinney, whom Mr. Dyer declares Gill voted against in 1910. 
Is it not singularly strange that this alleged insidious act of 
Gill was not unearthed until he had won the Democratic nomi- 
nation? ` 

Now, the defenders of Mr. Dyer firmly assert that Gill did 
not deny the charge; yet we find Mr. Dyer in his brief makes 
this illuminating statement: 

True it is that Clooney, of Gill's own ward, continued to — 
him, and that O’Donnell, of the sixth ward, voted and worked for him 
because he doubted the correctness of the records showing Gill's vote 
15511 245.71 Pat denial of the charge that he had voted for Dyer. 

Hence we see that Mr. Gill did unequivocally deny the charge, 
and the circumstances I haye just referred to, in my judgment, 
corroborate him—so much so that I am ready to accept his 
denial. Furthermore, there is nothing in this record to show 
that Gill’s vote had not been tampered with for the sole pur- 
pose of subjecting him to the wrath of Tom Egan and Mike 
Kinney, * 

Now, in order to further account for the opposition to Gill in 
the fifth ward, it is charged that he was opposed by the union 
labor. However, we find outside of the fifth ward that Judge 
Bond, the Democratic candidate for the supreme court, received 
10,439, and Gill 10,434; J. A. Bradshaw, the Democratic candi- 
date for railroad and warehouse commissioner, received 10,562, 
and Gill 10,484. Now, it is very obvious that the result outside 
of the fifth ward conclusively destroys this trumped-up charge. 

Mr. Gill alleges that the result in the fifth ward was accom- 
plished by a well-planned conspiracy, in which the Democratic 
and Republican judges and clerks either actively or tacitly par- 
ticipated, and a careful examination of the testimony estab- 
ase the accuracy of this charge beyond the possibility of a 

oubt. 8 

Gill further avers that Tom Egan, a member of the board of 
election commissioners for the fifth ward, colluded and con- 
spired with the judges and clerks of the election for the pur- 
pose of electing Mr. Dyer; and allow me to say that this is not 
an unwarranted assumption on the part of the contestant, but a 
fact satisfactorily substantiated by the record. 

Why, Mr. Dyer states that “the Democratic judges and clerks 
were requested as yoters to scratch Gill’s name, but there was 
absolutely no attempt to interfere with their official duties,” 
I am at a loss to know by what authority Mr. Egan commanded 
the judges and clerks to scratch Gill as voters, and, as a 
matter of fact, he enjoys no such authority, but, appalling as it 
is, the fact remains that they followed out his instructions. 
Mr. Dyer further tells us that Gill's defeat was “a personal 
matter between Egan and Mike Kinney.” Hence we hear from 
the lips of the contestee himself that these men decided to 
defeat Gill, and in the attainment of this desire they were not 
deterred by elther law or common decency. 

Tom Egun's bold and despotic attitude brings to mind the 
philosophical words of Humboldt: 
wi ena e ec e 7 8 t 8 
bridled to ridden. 8 

When Mr. Egan took the stand, as a witness, he was asked: 

Q. How many of the judges and clerks did you invite to the meet- 
g win th e and sks 20°57, Ss’ 8 inen wr ds 
themselves, 

In this connection he further stated, still referring to the 
judges and clerks: 

They understo nyh against 
belp A of the other that dis cae oe ba e a Ra 

Now, these statements, in my judgment, are indicative of the 
venom which rankled in Egan's bosom, and the disgraceful 
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manner in which the commissioners discharged their duties 
clearly proves that he knew whereof he spoke. To bring you to 
a just realization of the significance of Egan's statement, I may 
add for your edification that he is a brother-in-law of Mike 
Kinney, who was a candidate for the senate in 1912. Now, 
allow me to digress right here to say that, according to this 
record, the judges and clerks of the second precinct, who were 
obviously officiating for Tom Egan, serenely traded votes with 
their Republican colleagues, the Republicans voting for Mike 
Kinney for the senate and the Democratic judges and clerks 
voting for Dyer for Congress. This is another evidence of their 
loyalty to Egan, and this seems to be the only enlightening 
qualification they possessed for the position. 

I might further add that Tom Egan is a Democratic com- 
mitteeman from the fifth ward, and it is the custom of the 
board of election commissioners to accept the names of the 
judges and clerks submitted and recommended by the commit- 
teemen of the respective wards. 

This record conclusively shows that ST judges and clerks 
either actively debauched the ballots or acquiesced in the perpe- 
tration of this detestable offense at the behest of the man by 
whose mandates they were clothed with the authority of elec- 
tion commissioners. This record is replete with proof that 37 
of the Democratic judges and clerks on the 5th of November, 
1912, acted in collusion with their Republican colleagues to 
satisfy, even according to Mr. Dyer’s own contention, Tom 
Egan’s unsatiable vengeance, and incidentally to advance the 
political fortunes of his brother-in-law, Mike Kinney. 

As I said heretofore, Gill, feeling very much outraged by ren- 
son of the manner in which the election was manipulated in 
the fifth ward, demanded a recount of the ballots, and this re- 
count disclosed the appalling fact that the fifth ward election 
was a disastrous travesty, a pretense, and a fraud. Why, these 
fifth ward election performers would make the ballot-box stuffers 
in some of the larger cities of the country look like cheap, 
bungling amateurs, 

The recount itself was a disgraceful showing up of their de- 
testable work; it is a horrible indictment, written by their own 
hands; it ipso facto impeaches them; stamps them as forgers 
and falsifiers and conclusively demonstrates that their returns 
are not entitled to the merest credence at our hands. Their 
returns, in my opinion, bear about the same relation to the 
truth that a dog's bark bears to his appetite. 

The recount of the second precinct reduced Dyer’s vote from 
199 to 106 and increased Gill's from 5 to T3. 

The recount in the fourth precinct reduced Dyer from 132 to 
110 and gave Gill 68 in lieu of 49. 

The recount in the fifth precinct reduced Dyer from 186 to 
148 and increased Gill from 23 to 51. 

The recount in the ninth precinct reduced Dyer’s vote from 
183 to 149 and increased that of Gill from 3 to 14. 

The recount of the fourteenth precinct tickets showed Dyer 
entitled to 128 votes instead of 148 and Gill 71 instead of 68, 

We also find that, according to the official returns, Mr. Dyer 
carried the third precinct by 18 yotes, but the recount divulged 
the fact that the precinct had been actually carried by Mr. Gill 
by 10 votes. 

Why an the sacred character of Virtue shine on a villain's counte- 
Ye powers? 

Why fix'd you not on treason's front, 

That we might know to avoid perfidious mortals? 

Now, the elimination of the returns of the second, fourth, 
fifth, ninth, and fourteenth precincts, which were indisputably 
false, forged, and falsified, will change the result of the election 
and overcome any plurality claimed by the contestee, 

It is claimed by the defenders of the fifth ward election ma- 
chinery that to err is human; but does any reasonable being 
believe or can he stretch his imagination to the point of believ- 
ing that these miscellaneous discrepancies and inaccuracies are 
the result of ignorance, error, or inadvertence? From no proc- 
ess of reasoning can you reach any such conclusion. I am 
unable to bring myself to subscribe to any such fallacy. 

You can not doubt the verity of the returns of the second, 
fourth, fifth, ninth, and fourteenth precincts and yet seat Mr. 
Dyer. And you can not ever hope to convince the membership 
of the House that these returns are entitled to the merest 
probatus weight. Hence it is your inescapable duty to set 
aside at least the returns of the five precincts above enumerated. 

Mr. Chairman, it seems to be au unpardonable insult to the 
intelligence of the House to ask it to accept the returns of these 
election officials. Why, the Republican judge, Jacob Wherli 
(335) of the second precinct, when asked if his return was 
correct, replied: “I don’t know whether it is correct.“ Now. 


I haye too much respect for my own character to undertake 
to legitimate a creature so fraught with dishonesty and doubt 
1 584% ie : à 2 4 1 
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that it is disowned’ and spurned by its creature. If the Re- 
publican judge has no confidence in his own work, in Heaven's 
name how can you bamboozle yourselves into believing that you 
should accept his returns as authentic proof of the votes cast 
in the second precinct for the respective candidates for Congress. 

The recount, as above stated, completely discredits the returns 
made by the judges and clerks of the fifth ward. Now, you 
will observe that the recount changes the returns in practically 
every precinct, and in several instances they increase Mr. 
Dyer’s vote from two to five votes. 

Mr. Dyer assumes that this is conclusive proof of the integ- 
rity of the returns. In my judgment there is no apparent rea- 
son why these errors should have crept into the returns of every 
precinct, and I feel safe in saying that the promiscuous jug- 
glery which was so prevalent in the fifth ward is alone re- 
sponsible for these glaring and inexcusable inaccuracies. In 
their hurried manipulation of the ballots they very naturally 
made inadvertent errors. - 

The recount gives Gill 179 more votes than the official re- 
turns show him entitled to and reduces Dyer 204, making a 

“difference of 383 votes in fayor of Gill. The immortal Shakes- 
peare would character this “as flat burglary as was ever com- 
mitted.” s 

Mr. Dyer, in justification of these returns, says: 

In every peor they had been on continuous duty from 6 o'clock 
in the morning until 7 o’clock that evening, when the polls were closed, 
before they could count a single vote, It is not remarkable that work- 
ing under such conditions of strain and fatigue serious clerical errors 
should creep into their official returns in these five cts. 

Oh most lame and impotent conclusion. Let us glance over 
the gigantic work which consumed so much of their physical 
strength and absorbed all of their moral fiber. 

In the second precinct there were 201 votes cast. 

In the fourth precinct, 215 votes cast. 

In the fifth precinct, 329 votes cast. 

In the ninth precinct, 179 votes cast. 

In the fourteenth precinct, 362 votes cast. 

Now, when we are told that these measly few votes could not 
be accurately compiled and honest returns of them made, I am 
like the old judge who advised the eloquent young lawyer to 
“pluck out some of the feathers from the wings of his imagina- 
tion and put them in the tail of his judgment.“ 

There can not be any doubt but what these discrepancies are 
the result of a deliberate conspiracy to defeat Gill, and can not 
be explained intelligently or rationally upon any other theory. 

In the fifth ward 1,991 Democratic yotes were cast. Gill’s 
name, we find, was scratched from 997, and on 888 the name of 
Mr. Dyer appeared in lieu thereof. One thousand Democrats 
in one ward supporting a stand-pat Republican is surely an 
unusual spectacle; so extraordinary that we poor, erring skep- 
ties are likely to think that there is “something rotten in the 
State of Denmark.” 

FIRST PRECINCT. 

J. Kirk Kellar (1864), a Republican judge, sworn on the part 
of the contestee, when asked: 

State what was the style of the oath and how was it administered, 

Answered: 

Well, simply that he would solemnly swear that on this occasion he 
could not prepare his ballot. 

This is one of the deplorable methods employed by Egan’s 
henchmen to deny Gill the rights guaranteed to him by the Mis- 
souri statutes, and I submit that it is our bounden duty to right 
this wrong. If justice is denied him here, where can he hope to 
look for help? Mr. Kellar was further asked the following 
question : 


After that oath was administered, Mr. Kellar, you say such a voter 
could * +, In case such a voter asked for a Democratic ticket 
and Hahn was preparing his ticket, what was done by Mr. Hahn in the 
way of preparing his ballot? 


Answer: z 

Voter generally had a slip of paper or card, something to indicate he 
wanten eee scratched, r. Hahn scratched the names and in- 
Se others. 


SECOND PRECINCT, 

John Stark (1878), a Republican judge, sworn on the part of 
the contestee, testified that Daniel Morrissy, “ another lean, un- 
varnished artificer,” prepared ballots for the voters without 
swearing them as to their illiteracy; entered the polling booth 
and made up ballots separate and apart; and out of the pres- 
ence of the other election officers and alone and unaided by his 
colleagues, canvassed and announced the result. He further 
testified that the return was signed before they eyen pretended 
to close the polls. 

It may be well for me to add right here the following, which 
was incorporated into the general instructions sent to the judges 
and clerks for their guidance: 


ar ju in eyery precinct must count cach and every and all of 
the ballots of all parties, and should not permit the judges of one party 


to count the ballots of another 


alone; and the judges, each and 
every one, should further see that the clerks of Orcio oo gain tally 
and 


the votes during the count, and that the totals are n 
returns properly certified. All of your work must be done in the pres- 
ence of all and by all. 


Jacob Wherli (826), a Republican clerk, testified that no 
oath was administered and that Morrissey entered the booth 
and made up ballots out of the presence of the other judges 
and clerks. In this precinct Gill’s name was scratched from 63 
Democratic ballots and Dyer’s name was inserted into 60 
thereof. He also stated that Morrissey counted and canvassed 
the ballots and announced the result. 

NINTH PRECINCT. 

Oscar Hauserman (540), a Republican judge, testified that 
no oath was administered to illiterates, and that Mauer, a 
Democratic judge, indiscriminately prepared ballots, without 
pretending in some instances to eyen ask the voter how he de- 
sired to vote. 

W. H. Gibbons, a Republican judge, said that no oath was 
administered to any of the supposed illiterates, and upon open- 
ing the ballot box Mauer and Byrne, Democratic judges, han- 
died and counted the Democratic ballots. He further stated 
that these two gentlemen completed the tally without giving 
Gill a single vote, whereupon the witness demurred and claimed 
that Gill was at least entitled to one vote, as he had voted for 
him. The witness further testified that he glanced at a few 
Democratic ballots which were on the table before them and saw 
three votes for Gill, and called Mauer’s and Byrne's attention 
to this fact, and Mauer replied, “All right; give him them.” 

FOURTEENTH PRECINCT. 

Mr. T. A. Hubert, Republican judge, stated that no oath was 
administered to the yoters and that Clooney,a Democratic judge, 
alone counted the ballots and announced the results thereof. 

It can not be said that the testimony hereinabove referred to 
emanates from the lips of men whose often alleged inherited 
prejudices and predilections render them incapable of testify- 
ing fairly and impartially in a contest of this character, for the 
testimony in the record has been wrenched from the lips of the 
rie Seapeaaa representatives who presided at that farcical elec- 

on. 

Mr. Speaker, no man within hearing of my voice, irrespective 
of the ability of his head, can successfully vindicate the action 
and conduct of this band of political satellites. The testimony 
in this record is so clear and convincing that no person pos- 
sesses enough dexterity or ingenuity to disguise the fact that 
8 end the election machinery had in mind was the defeat of 

The registration roll of the fifth ward was offered in evidence 
and is a part of this record. Its accuracy has not been assailed, 
therefore it is conclusive and full proof of its contents, This 
roll shows that there are 85 illiterates in the entire ward. Now, 
in order to conserve the purity and the freedom of elections in 
the State of Missouri we find that that State has enacted the 
following law: 

Illiterate voters; judge to prepare ballot, when: Any elector who 
declares under oath to the judges of election having charge of the 
ballot that he can not read or write, or that by reason of physical dis- 
ability he is unable to mark his ballot, may declare the choice of candi- 
dates to the judges having cha’ of the ballots, who, in the presence 


of the elector, shall prepare the ot for voting in the manner herein- 
before provided: Provided, however, That the provisions of this section 


Yet we find in every precinct that these omnipotent judges 
and clerks, in open and flagrant violation of the law, openly 
and unblushingly prepared ballots without condescending in a 
single instance to swear the person offering to vote as to his 
illiteracy or physical disability. In one precinct particularly 
a card was not infrequently handed to one of the judges or 
clerks, who prepared the ballots, and in many instances prepared 
and cast the same without the mental or physical assistance of 
the voter, thus disregarding the clear mandates of the law and 
denying the Democratic nominee the protection guaranteed to 
him by that law. 

FIRST PRECINCT, 

All of the judges and clerks voted for Dyer. Gill’s name 
was scratched from 666 Democratic ballots and Dyer's name 
written in on 61 of them. 


SECOND PRECINCT. 


All of the judges and clerks voted for Dyer. Gill’s name was 


scratched on 63 ballots and Dyer’s name inserted into 60 
thereof. 

Judge Bishop voted a straight Democratic ticket, but on the 
recount his ballot could not be found. 

Eichholz testified that the judges and clerks declined to give 
him a Democratic ticket. However, he finally succeeded in se- 


the, 
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curing one and voted it straight; but on the recount it was 
found that Gill’s name had been scratched therefrom and Dyer's 
written in. 

THIRD PRECINCT. 

Four of the judges and clerks voted for Dyer. Gill's name 
was scratched on 38 ballots and Dyer’s name written in on 30 
of them. 

Charles A. Hanson testified that he voted a straight Democratic 
ticket, but when the ballots were recounted Gill's name had 
been scratched and Dyer’s name written in lieu thereof. 

FOURTH PRECINCT. 

All of the judges and clerks voted for Dyer. Four witnesses 
testified that they voted the straight Democratic ticket, but 
when the recount was made it was discovered that Gill's name 
had been scratched therefrom and Dyer’s written in place of 
same, 

Gill’s name was stricken from 68 Democratic ballots and 
Dyer's name appeared on 61 thereof. 

FIFTH PRECINCT. 

Five of the judges and clerks voted for Dyer. Gill's name 

was scratched from 114 ballots and Dyer's name written in on 


107 of them. , 
SEVENTH PRECINCT. 


All of the judges and clerks voted for Dyer. Fourteen bal- 
lots missing on the recount. Gill’s name was stricken from 72 
Democratic ballots and Dyer’s name written in on 69 of them. 

EIGHTH PRECINCT, 

Five judges and clerks voted for Dyer. Gill's name scratched 

from 25 Democratic ballots and Dyer's written on 22 thereof. 
NINTH PRECINCT, 

Five judges and clerks voted for Dyer. Gill’s name was 
scratched from 96 ballots and Dyer’s name written on 79 
thereof. i 

John Maguire, a Catholic priest, and four other witnesses 
testified that they voted the straight Democratic ticket. When 
their ballots were examined on the recount it was found that 
Gill’s name had been stricken therefrom and in some instances 
Dyer's name written in. 

TENTH PRECINCT. 

All judges and clerks voted for Dyer. 

Jonas Banaschek swore that he voted the straight Democratic 
ticket, but on the recount it appeared that Gill's name had been 


scratched off. 
ELEVENTH PRECINCT. 


All the judges and clerks voted for Dyer. Gill's name 
stricken from 93 Democratic ballots and Dyer's written in on 
92 thereof. 

John Dapoz and W. J. Wolfe testified that they voted a 
straight Democratic ticket, but when their ballots were exam- 
ined it was found that Gill’s name had been scratched and 
Dyer's name written therein. 

THIRTEENTH PRECINCT. 

Four of the judges and clerks yoted for Dyer. Gill’s name 
was scratched on 42 Democratic ballots and Dyer’s name writ- 
ten in on 38 of them. 

FOURTEENTH PRECINCT. 

All of the judges yoted for Dyer. Gill’s name was scratched 
on 44 Democratic ballots and Dyer's name appeared in lieu 
thereof. 

Judges and clerks permitted strangers in the polling place, 
and allowed them to freely handle the ballots and count them. 

Samuel Altman and five other witnesses testified that they 
yoted a straight Democratic ticket, but when their ballots were 
examined on the recount it was discovered that Gill's name had 
been scratched and Dyer's written therein. 

FIFTEENTH PRECINCT. 

All of the judges and clerks yoted for Dyer. Gill's name was 
stricken from 39 Democratic ballots and Dyer’s written in on 
33 of them. 

Ira Miller and Clinton Brooks voted a straight Democratic 
ticket, but when their ballots were examined on the recount it 
was found that Gill’s name had been scratched therefrom and 
Dyer's inserted. 

In this precinct lead pencils were exclusively used in the 
booths by the voters for marking their ballots, but when they 
were examined on the recount this fluid chirography had turned 
to simon-pure ink. Do you not know that this transition took 
place after the yotes had been actually deposited in the ballot 


box? 
SIXTRENTH PRECINCT. 
Five judges and clerks voted for Dyer. 
John J. Dassler voted the straight Democratic ticket; how- 
ever, it developed on the recount-4hat Gill's name was scratched 
and Dyer's name written in lieu thereof. 


Walter Pfeiffer voted the Progressive ticket; Thomas J. Cock- 
rell voted the Socialist ticket; T. B. Fluke voted the Republican 
ticket, as did Esau James and Arthur L. Franklin. But when 
their ballots were examined on the recount they were found to 
be Democratic tickets with Gill’s name scratched and Dyer’s 
name written in lieu thereof, all in the same handwriting. 

Gill’s name was scratched from 108 Democratic ballots and 
Dyer’s name written in on 106. 

SEVENTEENTH PRECINCT. 

Five of the judges and clerks voted for Dyer. 

Albert C. Ross and six other witnesses swore that they voted 
the straight Democratic ticket, but when their ballots were ex- 
amined on the recount Gill's name had been stricken therefrom 
and Dyer’s written in. 

In this precinct the judges and clerks arbitrarily ejected the 
challengers and watchers from the polling booth whilst they 
were handling and counting the ballots, and would not permit 
them to reenter until they were threatened with criminal prose- 
cution. Of course, we are safe in assuming that the purpose 
of their ejection was to enable the election officials to render 
a good account of their stewardship to Egan. 

Gill’s name was scratched from 93 Democratic ballots and 
Dyer’s name written in on 61 of them. P 

Now, who did Mr. Dyer place upon the stand to prove that 
the judges and clerks did not deviate from the path of recti- 
tude? Several of the judges and clerks themselyes and Tom 
Egan and Mike Kinney. The judges and clerks made a desper- 
ate but lamentable effort to defend their accomplices. Of course, 
in doing this they were defending themselyes. It was not ex- 
pected that they would recount the happenings of that day, for 
such disclosures would have brought about an immediate dis- 
ruption of their civil relations. It is needless to say that we 
thoroughly understand why Tom Egan and Michael Kinney have 
exerted every effort to justify the alleged errors made by the 
election officials—the election officials are now about to face 
the bar of public justice to answer for thelr wrongdoings, and 
Tom Egan, as the record shows, is in a great measure responsi- 
a for the predicament in which these weaklings find them- 
selves, 

We find that, according to the evidence in this case, Gill's 
name was scratched from 995 Democratic ballots and the name 
of L. C. Dyer written in on 888; and in each precinct the substi- 
tution of Dyer’s name practically represented the work of one 
and the same man, notwithstanding the fact that we find from 
the evidence that there are only 85 illiterate voters in the 
entire ward. 

Now, if you are going to trayel out of the four corners of this 
record in utter disregard of the law and assume that these 888 
scratched ballots represent just so many illiterates, then I ask 
why was not an oath administered to each as to his illiteracy? 
The answer is obvious. The election officials well knew that if 
any effort had been made to administer the oath required by the 
Missouri statutes that self-preservation would have impelled the 
voters to decline to swear themselves into a felon’s den and 
this would have enabled them to prepare and mark their own 
ballots, uninfluenced and unperturbed by the election officials. 

Mr. Dyer in his brief makes this ludicrous statement: 

The Republican clerk, Wherli, in the second precinct, and the Repub- 
lican judge, Gibbons, in the ninth penine come forward after the 
recount has disclosed the errors mentioned, and as would-be informers, 
seek to clear their own skirts of self-imagined guilt by telling these 
stories about what Mauer and Morrissy said and did. 

You may as well undertake to still the waves of the infuri- 
ated ocean as to undertake to convince this House that these 
two Republicans were seeking to clear their skirts of self-imag- 
ined guilt. Neither were they actuated by any desire to explain 
a mistake, for no one knew better than the two Republicans 
that the work of Mauer and Morrissy was the result of a pre- 
concerted design to disregard the election laws of Missouri, to 
defeat Gill and deny the people of the twelfth district the right 
to elect their own Representative. It is possible, however, that 
they were looking for immunity, knowing that their transgres- 
sions had been brought to light and that all the transgressors 
were going to feel, in all probability, the heavy hand of punish- 
ment which they so eminently merit. 

Mr. Dyer again, in part, says: 

That is a statement I make; the record will bear me out absolutely on 
that point. In every precinct where this was done, following the long- 
established custom prevailing at all elections for years past, it was 
— igi by common consent by all the judges and clerks that any voter 
who called for assistance on the ground that he could not properly pre- 
pare his ballot should be helped by one of the 7 aa of the same politi- 
cal party as the voter, to be determined by the ticket called for by the 
latter. This plan was adopted for the sole purpose of assuring to all 
voters fair and impartial treatment and with absolutely no fraudulent, 
dishonest, or ulterior motive.” 

Now, the contestee himself admits that the all-powerful elec- 
tion machinery had, by common consent, agreed to suspend the 
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operations of the Missouri election laws. However, when he is 


pressed by Judge Watson, whose: sense of justice revolted’ 
against the mere mentioning of such an: autocratic procedure, 
you will observe that he immediately: retracted in same breath 
this statement and attributed the nonenforcement of the Mis- 
souri statutes to the judges’ and clerks’ ignorance of the law. 
Judge. Warsow: asked: 

Mr. Dyer, do vou say: that the election officers testified) that it had 
been the custom in, previous elections to dispense with the administra- 
tion of that oath? 

Answer: 

I do. not know that the 
they did not bs rig ae as law, to be that 
upon their ability to: fix their ballots at the elections‘ that they kn 
there was some swearing of the voters that had: to be done, but then || 
thonght that was confined: to the time the voters came: to. ter; tha 
is, the testimony. of the judges, and everyone of them testifi fully, 

There is no doubt but what the judges and clerks. in the fifth. 
ward agreed to, abrogate the election laws. of Missouri, on that. 
day,. and when, they, arrogated to, themselves: the right to do so, 
Gill's. defeat from that moment was inevitable, for practically: 
every judge and every clerk were: viciously. opposed. to his can- 
didacy. He was then absolutely; at the- mercy, of tuese- cocon- 
spirators; and about this there can. not be any doubt, if Mr. 
Dyer's: statement is correct. He tells us that the electorate. of 
the- fifth ward is illiterate: If this, is, true, the election, ma- 


ba nin that far, 121 but they did say that 


chinery was thus enabled to take advantage of these unfortunate: |; 


voters, and every line of evidence in this record. cries; out that 
this, is, exactly: what they, did. 

Mr. Speaker, when the attorney representing, the contestant: 
offered: to introduce: in. evidence copies, of the indictments, now 
pending against the election officials the contestee violently pro- 
tested, and: characterized; the attorney’s. effort as unfair and. 
illegal. Yet you know and I know that if the grand jury had. 
not acted in this matter the defenders of Mr. Dyer would in, 
stentorian, voices. ask, i£ these underlings are guilty, of. the 
crimes: which we sek to, fasten on them, why did not the grand: 
jury return true bills against them. Now, we most assuredly, 
admit that an indictment per se proves nothing, but experience 
has taught me that the pending indictment will shut out a great 
deal of claptrap oratory: 

Mr. Dyer again argues that where testimony in chief is: 
offered during the time for rebuttal it should be: excluded! 
Now, the House has: repeatedly held that ib will not always fol- 
low this strict rule of the courts, but will admit, examine, and 
consider testimony that tends to prove the existence or non- 
existence of fraud. I may add that, as to testimony he complains 
of, he availed himself of the right to cross-examine-the witnesses: 
when they were examined; yet opposed) its admission on the 
ground that it was taken. “in: violation of a well-known rule: of 
law.“ T do not think it lies well in the mouth: of Mr. Dyer or 
his defenders to. invoke this hypertechnical rule of evidence: 
and in the very: next breath undertake: to justify- the reckless. 
and wanton disregard: of the Missouri election statutes by the 
election officials on the ground of ignorance and inadvertence. 

If it is the purpose of this: House to safeguard) the sanctity, 
of the ballot, it should brush aside these technical obstructions, 
which are intended to clog the wheels of public: justice; and 
freely and fully investigate: into: election: frauds; 

McCrary on Elections: 

2 right of sufrage- is not a. natural right, nor is it an absolutely 

A ort: nigah ht. It is a: right derived: in this country from constitutions 
an 

Im other words; Mr. Speaker, the several States, of the 
United States haye-a perfect right to prescribe the qualifications 
of voters, limited alone by, the provisions of the fifteenth. amend: 
ment of the Constitution. Hence when the voter undertakes. to 
exercise: this right he must do so in strict. accordance with the 
clear mandates: of the laws of the State in which he is a voter. 

Bisbee against Finley. In this case the committee, in part, 


. 
a fundamental principle as Spal, established as any, rule of 
jor that votes must be cast as. the law directs. 

Now, it is contended. on this floor that mere irregularities in 
violation of the direetory, statutes- are immaterial. It is indeed 
offensive to the intelligence of this House to hear it stated; 
with some apparent gravity, that the-eleetion. officers. can, reek- 
lessly disregard. the directory requirements. of the election laws 
of a State and yet not destroy the authenticity of their labors, 
Is it possible that it can be successfully argued that the election 
laws of Missouri are merely directory. and. can, therefore, be 
violated with impunity? Will you, or can you, excuse fraud 
upon this ludicrous- plea? If this rule of. law. has been written 
into the decisions, of this House for our, guidance, then a few. 
unconscionable. election. officers. can. at pleasure defeat the will 
of the people. When we establish such a preeedent we will. then 
succeed in destroying every vestige of confidence-the people have 


were to swear VOOG 


in elections. The only obstacle which stands between public 
{decency and the political corruptionist is the majesty, of the; 
ilaw.. Now, you may emasculate: or tear it down; but when it 
crumbles and falls: your political remains will be found buried. 
deep beneath its ruin. 

L agree with the gentlemen on the other side when they con- 
tend that. mere irregularities. on the part of the election ma- 
chinery do not necessarily vitiate the official returns, of the 
election; that is, if it is possible to ascertain the true result 
thereof. This principle of law has been ineulcated and enforced; 
| universally by the courts, as well as this House; and no one 
will undertake to question its wisdom.. In the case under con- 
sideration, however, the contestant does not contend: that the: 
returns of the election officers should be set aside because off 


ti mere irregularities, but fon the: reason. that the entire- proceed- 


‘ings in. certain, designated. precincts.are tainted. with frand, and; 
that the truth can not be inferred: therefrom., It has been held,, 
though actual fraud: may not be established, nevertheless if the: 
(officers, through, ignorance. or design, disregard their official, 
duties to such an, extent as to render their returns. unreliable,, 
they must be set aside. The soundness: of. this. principle of law 
| appeals, to every man's sense of justice and right. The recount 
alone in this case conclusively shows that the returns are un- 
worthy, of credit and therefore of no earthly value as evidence. 
American and English. Encyclopedia of Law: 


When proof, has been given as to the surroun circumstances by, 
the party all g fraud, and these circumstances. are such as to raise 
an inference of fraud and make out a prima facie case, the burden of 


— shifts, and the onus of showing that there 
the: other: party, 

Are you going to establish by your decision a rule of lawr 
which. will forever render absolutely inoperative. the laws in- 
tended: to clothe the voter with the right to exercise his elective 
Privilege in a: free and untrammeled manner? The provision off 
law which prohibits:the clerks and judges of elections from pre- 
paring’ or attempting to prepare the ballot of any voter is not 
an idle requirement, but by this means you protect the peace- 
able and humble: voter from the: influuence of the political boss, 
conserve the secrecy; of the ballot, and thus ohtain a true expres- 
sion of the will of the people. This piece of egislation, which; 
the: lawmakers; in their wisdom. passed, is intended to enable 
the: people to vote: according to: the dictates: of their: own) con- 
scienee, and it must be complied with. 

Now, the: defenders of Mr: Dyer thunder forth that these 
well-meaning judges and clerks: are entitled to our plaudits for 
assisting the: voters in making and! casting their ballots, assert: 
ing that they were actuated alone by an honest desire to help 
the unfortunate voter who possessed. not the requisite: eduea- 
tional qualifications: to make: his own ballot: Now, this: is 
enough to provoke a smile from the lips of an Egyptian mummy. 
Why, this record reeks with proof of their concerted: attempts, 
not only to tamper with the ballots of the honest voter but, 
moreover, to deprive the distriet of its duly elected Representa- 
tive. 

It is not charged here that the election machinery permitted 
persons to vote who were not qualified electors under the laws 
of’ Missouri. If this contest were predicated, upon any such 
grievance we could readily, andi gladly would, undertake to 
eliminate: the illegal) votes by a painstaking examination of the 
record.. But it is charged that the votes of the fifth ward were 
fraudulently marked, illegally cast, wantonly tampered: with 
after they had been deposited: in the ballot: box, and falsely 
compiled) andi tailied! And these charges; are well supported 
hy evidence, Therefore it is: utterly. impossible—that is, with 
any degree- ofr accuracy: or certainty—to separate the honest 
vote from the spurious. vote. Hence, we must needs set aside 
the returns, and this: salutary, principle of law will withstand 
all the onslaughts of. misguided: and partisan men. 

DISTINCTION; BETWEBN: ILLEGALITY: AND. FRAUD: 
The distinction is between mere illegality and fraud in the conduct 


of elections. The first: does not deprive. the candidate of any: votes save 
those proren to have been illegally: cast for him; the second, by, destroy» 


was. no fraud is om 


ing the: val hing the returns as evidence, causes the rejection of the 
entire: poll; a epriyes: the candidates of all the votes cast for them, 
the legal as ity as. the illegal ones, unless otherwise proved. (Wise v. 


Young, ie both Cong.) 


I have but little patience with the gentlemen: who argue that 
inasmuch as the evidence does not connect: Mr. Dyer with the 
perpetration of the fruuds complained of he should not be made 
the scapegoat: of the wrongs: committed by others, and that the 
well-established: rules: of law: governing cases: off this. nature 
should be brushed aside and Mr. Dyer given every latitude and 

every opportunity to retain: his: seat. 

Now, it is of little: concern: to- this. House whether Mr. Dyer 
colluded: with, those who actually stuffed the fifth, ward: ballot 
boxes: ort whether he: conspired with: those at whose instance 
these hurglarious acts were committed. Was Mr: Dyer legally 
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elected as the Representatiye from the twelfth congressional 
district of Missouri? Is he the beneficiary of the frauds com- 
plained of? These are the questions we are called upon to 
determine and decide, not according to the dictates of congres- 
sional discretion but in conformity with the well-established 
precedents. 

I shall not vote to throw the strong arm of the House around 
any person whose election has been brought about by fraud, 
upon the assumption that the beneficiary’s hands are unstained 
and untarnished. Mr. Dyer is unquestionably conversant with 
the evidence in this record; he is thoroughly familiar with the 
methods employed by the fifth ward election officials; and he 
presumably knows that the mark of fraud is indelibly stamped 
upon every act of the officials. 

When a person purchases stolen property, knowing the same 
to be stolen, he is guilty of a crime, and he will not be allowed 
to evade the consequences of his wrongful act by declaring 
that he did not himself take and carry away the stolen property 
or that he did not know that the thief intended stealing the 
same. The question is, Did he know the property had been 
stolen at the time he purchased it, or did he subsequently ascer- 
tain that he had purchased stolen property and still retain pos- 
session of the samé? 

When Mr. Dyer appeared before the committee he asserted 
with emphasis that it was the clear and unmistakable duty of 
Mr, Gill to take the testimony of the body of voters of the fifth 
ward; and having failed to do this, his contest must necessarily 
fall to the ground for lack of evidence. He also confidently 
declared that Mr. Gill had ample and sufficient time in which 
to do this. . 

Mr. Speaker, after the committee had heard the arguments, 
analyzed the evidence, and reached the irresistible conclusion 
that Mr. Dyer had no color of right to a seat in this House. 
he then appealed to the committee for further time to take testi- 
mony in his own behalf, claiming that the time allotted him 
under the law for taking testimony was inadequate. As a 
further excuse, he informed the committee that he did not 
believe it would undertake to reject the entire returns of any 
precinct. 

Now, Mr. Dyer knew that 45 witnesses had impeached their 
ballots; that the recount impeached the integrity of the officials 
presiding at the election; that it destroyed the reliability of 
their returns; and that there were countless other circum- 
stances in the record supported by proof which conclusively 
established fraud and conspiracy to defeat Mr. Gill. Yet Mr. 
Dyer could see no logical reason why he should have been 
required to take the testimony of the voters. While I shall 
scrupulously refrain from attempting to impugn the motives 
of the gentleman, nevertheless it seems to me that he advisedly 
waited until the eleventh hour to ask for an extension of time. 
Of course you know that to grant an extension, especially at 
this late date, will be to pigeonhole the contest, and this will 
be a travesty on justice. If you intend to redress the wrongs 
suffered by Mr. Gill at the hands of the fifth ward election 
officials, you must act now, in the living present. Mr. Dyer 
is fulfilling the duties of the office, receiving the emoluments 
thereof and enjoying the many privileges with which a Mem- 
ber is invested, and will continue to do so until the present 
term practically expires; that is, if the extension asked for is 

nted. 
or The defenders of Mr. Dyer insist that this case-should be re- 
opened in order to give him an opportunity to prove the votes 
actually cast for him. Now, I vigorously protest against any 
such reprehensible proceeding. The record is closed, and both 
Mr. Dyer and Mr. Gill have had their day and time in court. 
What, wouldst thou have a serpent sting thee twice? 

To open the case would be tantamount to ordering and hold- 
ing another farcical election, which would be dominated by the 
same sinister influences that debauched the previous election. 
Furthermore, the testimony extant convinced and still convinces 
the committee that Mr. Gill is legally entitled to appear upon 
the floor of this House as the Representative from the twelfth 
5 district of Missouri, and that Mr. Dyer is an inter- 

oper. 

If Mr. Dyer had asked at an opportune season time for an 
extension, his request would have merited at least our sober and 
eareful consideration, even in the face of his own laches; but 
coming, as it does, on the very dawn of another election, we 
almost feel justified in questioning the motive which inspired it. 

GIDDINGS AGAINST CLARK, 

But a more conclusive reason for denying the motion for an extension 
of time is found in the fact that the sitting Member does not show that he 
made any effort whatever to procure testimony, much less that he used 
the diligence required. He does not show that he gave notice of his 
intention to take the testimony of a le one of the witnesses upon 

but ed to get; nor does he show 
esses. He does not 


show that he took a single step toward taking the testimony of these 
witnesses. If the sitting Member had given the requisite notice to 
take the testimony of the witnesses relied upon and had issued sub- 
8 for them, and had failed after using all the means afforded b. 

e law to get their testimony, he might perhaps then be heard to as 
an extension. 

All the eminent law writers throughout the country hold that 
fraud can seldom be established by direct and positive evidence. 
It must be deduced from facts and circumstances. 

The frauds herein alleged are inferred from the following 
facts and suspicious circumstances, namely, the pernicious and 
autocratic activities and threats and prophetic statements made 
by Tom Egan, that apostle and high priest of vengeance; the 
admissions wrung from the lips of Republican election officials 
touching the questionable conduct of themselves and their col- 
leagues; the open and willful disregard of the Missouri election 
laws; the unaccountable disappearance of certain ballots; the 
marking of ballots by clerks and judges without the assistance 


or assent of the voters; the segregation of the ballots immedi- 


ately upon the closing of the polls; the canvassing and compil- 
ing of Democratic ballots by Democratic judges violently op- 
posed to Gill; the refusal of the judges to accredit -Gill with a 
single vote in one of the precincts, in spite of the fact that one 
of their colleagues voted for him; the expulsion of the chal- 
lengers and watchers immediately after the polls were closed; 
the reappearance of certain ballots from which Gill’s name had 
been scratched and Dyer's written therein with pen and ink, 
which ballots had been cast in a booth where lead pencils were 
exclusively used; and the false and falsified official returns made 
by the judges and clerks. 

Now, this is a résumé of some of the facts and circumstances 
upon which the committee based its report and upon which it 
expects the House to sustain its finding. Are these facts and 
circumstances compatible with honesty and fair dealing? No; 
a thousand times no. 

Fraud can rarely, if ever, be proved by direct evidence, and the rule 
is that whenever a sufficient number of circumstances which point to 
its existence are clearly established a prima facie case of its existence 
is made, and if this case is not met with explanation or contradiction 
it becomes conclusive, (Mitchell v. Walsh, 54th Cong,) 

The attempt on the part of some to distort the facts and ridi- 
cule the suspicious circumstances surrounding the conduct of the 
election in question will doubtless afford some weak-kneed 
brother an excuse to avoid the force of the contestant’s evidence. 
Yet we believe the record is ample and sufficient to convince 
the conscience and judgment of any unprejudiced person that 
Gill is by eyery principle of justice entitled to the seat now 
occupied by Mr. Dyer. 

The defenders of the contestee argue that we are seeking to 
destroy and nullify the ballot of the honest voters of the fifth 
ward by vitiating the returns thereof. This we respectfully 
gainsay. We are not attempting to disfranchise any of the 
honest voters; we are not attempting, nor is it our desire, to 
deny the honest voter the right to exercise his elective franchise 
according to the dictates of his own judgment, but we are 
firmly resolved not to permit a band of coconspirators, under 
the leadership of any man or set of men, no matter how power- 
ful he or they may be, to bring about this very result. 

Though the mills of God grind slowly, yet te grind exceedingly small ; 
Though with patience He stands waiting, with exactness grinds He all. 

If it is the purpose of the House to safeguard the purity of 
elections, we must not permit those who preside at our elections 
to disfranchise an entire district under the assumed garb of 
ignorance. To do this means to unbind the hands of those 
whose chief stock in trade is their willingness to do the biddings 
of the destroyers of public decency and justice. 

This record methodically analyzed and weighed by the ordi- 
nary rules of evidence should satisfy and convince every im- 
partial Member that fraud has been committed in every precinct 
except the sixth and twelfth during every stage of the proceed- 
ings. 

We concede the onus of proof, of course, devolves upon the 
contestant who assails the official returns. This is a principle 
of law enforced throughout the country. I submit, however, 
that the contestant has fully and completely discharged that 
duty. 

The law presumes always that an officer discharges faithfully 
and correctly the duties of the position to which he is assigned, 
and this presumption can only be repelled by valid evidence. 
The contestee has earnestly labored to impress this fact upon 
us. Suffice it to say that the mere recount simply annihilated 
this presumption. 

Of course it is entirely unnecessary for me to say that I have 
not the merest prejudice against Mr. Dyer. I would not 
knowingly do him the slightest wrong or injustice, for I have 
too much respect for my own character to attempt to deprive 
him of his seat in Congress, unless I believed that that seat 
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Bélieving this, I would be 
derelict to my duty if I were to take any other position. The 
evidence in this record established, beyond the peradventure of 
doubt, fraud and conspiracy; therefore no consideration of 
friendship or congressional amenities should in any wise inter- 


rightfully belonged to another. 


fere with the demands of public justice. The people of Mis- 
souri are relying upon our sense of justice for the protection 
of their laws in this instance, and, hackneyed as it may seem, 
we all know that upon a pure administration of the laws of 
this country depends the integrity and Lonor of this House. 

This is not a contest between Republicans and Democrats; it 
is a matter which rises far above the narrow plane of partisan- 
ship. The sole question here to be settled, and without equivoca- 
tion, is whether the laws are to be respected and upheld and 
the people allowed to elect their own Representatives. 

If this record does not establish fraud, conspiracy, and 
falsification to the entire satisfaction of the most incredulous 
creature under the blue canopy of heaven, then I am prepared 
to admit the absolute inefficacy of human testimony. If the 
returns of the judges and clerks, impregnated as they are with 
such depravity, are to receive our seal and certificate of 
approval, a decent and well-goyerned election will soon be a 
rarity in this country. 

These deductions do not emanate from. one who is inimical 
to the contestee, but are the honest reflections of one who is 
desirous of compelling those who are vested with the authority 


of election commissioners to try at least to safeguard the purity 


and freedom of elections. No greater boon can be conferred 
upon the American people. 


When bad men combine, the good must associate, else they will fall, 
one by one, an unpitied sacrifice in a contemptible struggle. 


Hitting the Cotton Workers. 


SXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. J. HAMPTON MOORE, 


OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
Is run House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Saturday, June 20, 1914. 


Mr. MOORE. Mr. Chairman, I wish to discuss the condition 
of the cotton trade and to submit certain information and statis- 
tics showing the effects of the Underwood tariff law upon that 
industry. 

It was noticeable during the consideration of the present law 
that the cotton planter was to be taken care of in the reduction 
of certain duties imposed by the Payne law upon cotton ties, 
bagging, and certain other of the commodities which the planter 
has to buy. It was also patent that the manufacturer of cotton 
goods was to be severely cut wherever he had protection. He 
was plainly told to go out and compete with the world. The 
unfairness of this situation is gradually being unfolded by the 
actual operation of the new tariff law to both the cotton pro- 
ducer and the cotton manufacturer. 

If the purpose of the revision was to strike down the eastern 
manufacturers, it has, to a certain extent, been successful; but 
if the purpose of it was to build up southern industries, it has 
not accomplished everything in that line that might be desired. 
True, there is an effort now and then to bolster up the situa- 
tion and to make it appear that trade is booming, as for 
instance when on May 26 my distinguished Democratic col- 
league, Mr. Hlowarp, of Georgia, indicated that “southern 
cotton mills are running full time all the time,” or when my 
colleagues, Messrs. TAGGART, of Kansas, and CULLOP, of Indiana, 
indicate that “crops are good” and that the harvests will be 
plentiful, but the cold, hard facts as they come up from the 
business and industrial world do not bear out the statement 
that even the southern cotton mills are running full time or 
that there is any bright prospect that the great crops that are 
predicted will find as profitable a market as they deserve. On 
the contrary there is plenty of evidence that our exports are 
decreasing and that our American gold is leaving the United 
States to pay for the increased volume of imports superinduced 
by the mistakenly low rates of duty established by the Under- 
wood law. In all industrial centers there is more unemploy- 
ment than usual and a less wage-earning power to purchase the 
products of the farm, no matter how bountiful is the harvest. 
Indeed, as in 1907, there is more than a fair prospect that the 
farmer will suffer from falling prices, if he does not have to 
burn his grain for want of a market. The time is coming, if it 
is not at hand, when ordinary prudence dictates the closest 
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economy in our domestic affairs, since business enterprise is 
practically at a standstill and business men hesitate to take 
the risk of entering upon new fields of endeavor. This involves 
the wage-earning power and that is the power to buy. 

WORLD CONDITIONS IN COTTON. 


To the suggestion of our southern friends that cotton mills 
are running “ full time,” and to those who think that “ good 
crops” will relieve existing business tension I submit two 
statements published June 18. One of these is a dispatch from 
1 giving a world’s-eye view of the cotton situation. It 
‘ollows: 


“COTTON MEN FEAR LOSSES—INTERNATIONAL COMMITTEE CHAIRMAN OF 
CONGRESS SAYS DEPRESSION IN UNITED STATES IS GREAT, 


“Paris, June 17. 


“The International Cotton Congress closed its sessions here 
yesterday. Sir Charles Wright Macara, chairman of the committee 
of the International Federation of Master Cotton Spinners and 
Manufacturers’ Associations, made a statement, based on reports 
from committeemen from various countries, in which he said 
that the outlook was never blacker. 

“The all-around depression in the United States is consider- 
able, he said, while in England it is severe. Much money is 
being lost, and only the spinners of the finer kinds of cotton are 
holding their own. 

In France, Sir Charles said, the feeling is more hopeful. 
In Germany the market is dull, while in Austria many looms 
are idle. Many Austrian spinners, he asserted, are finding 
American yarn unprofitable to handle and are taking up the 
Indian output. 3 

“Sir Charles said that the only way to avoid bad trade and 
heavy losses is to organize for the restriction of production. 
This has proyed impossible of accomplishment hitherto, because 
of the variety of interests concerned.” 


AMERICAN COTTON SUFFERS. 
The other is a dispatch from Washington, giving the American 
view of the situation: 


“COTTON EXPORTS FALL—DECREASE OF OVER $3,000,000, COMPARED WITI 
MAY A YEAR AGO, y 


“ WASHINGTON, June 17. 


“Exports of breadstuffs from the United States last month 
amounted to $12,413,380, compared with $12,818,757 in May, 1913. 

“The value of cattle, hogs, and sheep ($86,853) exported was 
slightly in excess of May exports last year. The cotton figures 
were $24,847,517, a decrease from May, 1913, of more than 
$3,000,000.” 

These two reports appearing in the newspapers upon the 
same day might be classified as merely “psychological,” or, be- 
ing in such full accord, might fall under the ban of “a secret 
conspiracy” against the administration at Washington if it 
were not for the interesting statement of the Department of 
Commerce, Bureau of Census, also mailed on the same day, show- 
ing a marked decrease in the exports of raw cotton—which is 
supposed to be tariff proof—and a considerable increase for the 
month of May in the imports of raw cotton from Egypt, Peru, 
China, and other countries; that is to say, in May, 1913, the 
southern planter exported 468,966 bales of cotton, and in May, 


1914, he exported only 393,572 bales, whereas the imports of 


cotton from Egypt, Peru, China, and elsewhere increased from 
1,077 bales in May, 1913, to 16,213 in May, 1914. And as evi- 
dencing the fact that our southern friends have full knowledge 
of the menace thus presented, we have the bills recently intro- 
duced in Congress by Mr. Epwarps, of Georgia, and others, 
which propose to check importations of Egyptian cotton be- 
cause of the so-called pink bollworm; all of which goes to 
show that the United States can not very long or very success- 
fully discriminate against the manufacturers and consumers of 
raw materials without ultimately affecting the cotton producer. 
But the gentleman from Georgia tells us that “ practically 
every mill in my State and in my district now is in full opera- 
tion. Some of them are running night shifts, as they are called, 
and none of them have been suspended by fear of intended legis- 
lation [applause on the Democratie side] or by the action 
of the tariff upon these industries. * * * It is another of 
those Republican bugaboos that they find on the side of a road 
every time we seek to control big business in this country, 
which has run rampant over the people for the last 16 years 
under Republican rule. [Applause on the Democratic side.] ” 


SOUTHERN COTTON MILLS HARD HIT. 

Now, in view of what the manufacturers and workingmen of 
the city of Philadelphia and vicinity tell me about the hosiery 
and knit-goods trade, the basis of which is raw cotton, which we 
take from our friends in the South, I was surprised to hear 
that the new tariff law had worked so successfully in the in- 
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terest of the southern mills. I bave not attempted to make a 
general canyass of the situation, but did start an inquiry, which 
has satisfied me that not only are the southern mills not busy, 
but that they were doing all they could to curtail production to 
hold what business they haye without disorganizing their plants. 
I did not go beyond a dozen mills in Georgia and North Caro- 
lina and South Carolina, where the manufacture of raw cotton 
is undertaken, to ascertain the real state of affairs. Between 
the lines it would appear that our southern friends haye no 
desire to find fault with the new tariff law—that is politically 
parddnable—but they certainly are not in a boastful mood with 
regard to its benefits. 
Here is a sample letter from a manufacturer of cotton yarns 
in Georgia: 
Epwarbs MILLS, 
Athens, Ga., May 28, 1914. 
J. HAMPTON Moore, i 
aay Washington, D. C. 


` Daas Sin: Replying to your letter of May 27 in 9 0 to 


eotton mills in Georgia running full tilt. In this section around 
Athens there are nine cotton mills. One of these is running full 
time, the balance all running four days in the week, and have 
been for some time. Business this year with us has been the 
worst yet; whether this is due to tariff law, we can’t say. We 
have not been able to sell our product this year, so had to cut 
down running. Could not get near cost for yarns, so we quit 
making it. 
We hear that many mills in the Sonth are running three or 
four days a week and some closed down entirely. 
Truly, 7 
L: F. EDWARDS. 


GASTONIA, N. C., May 28, 1914. 


Hon. J. Haurrox Moore, M. C., 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran Sm: Replying to your favor of the 27th, we are operat- 
ing only .one-half of our machinery, and have not been able 
to run that only at a loss for some time. 

This mill was erected during the year 1912, and was equipped 
with the most modern machinery we could buy at that time. 

We manufacture 8's to 20's. SEN 

Yours, truly, 
ÀRMSTRONG Corrons Mitts Co., 
C. B. ARMSTRONG, 
President and Treasurer, 


Mount Hotty, N. C., May 29, 1914. 
Hon. J. HAMPTON MOORE, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sm: In reply to your favor of the 27th instant, I beg 
to say that we find the market conditions in our business at 
present very unsatisfactory. “While we are running short time 
at present on old orders, we find it almost impossible to sell 
further quantities of yarns in sufficient quantities to take up 
“our full production at profitable prices. The prices we are 
offered in most all instances are below the cost of production, 
and, as we see conditions at present, it seems that very soon 
we will of necessity haye to close down for a while and await 
the improvement of prices for our product. 

Yours, very truly, 
TUCKASEEGE MANUFACTURING Co., 
H. A. Ruyne, Secretary-Treasurer. 


í THOMASVILLE, N. C., May 28, 1914. 
Hon. J. HAMPTON MOORE, 
Washington, D. 0. 

Dear Sm: We have your favor of the 27th in regard to eot- 
ton mills in this section operating in full. We also note what 
you say as to the effect the tariff and other things have had on 
the industry. We think it a mistake in regard to the cotton 
mills all running full time, for you will find they are curtailing 
quite a lot, and some mills have closed down indefinitely. We 
do not know that the tariff change has all to do with the con- 
dition of the cotton industry. Just now we think a lot of the 
unfavorable conditions can be attributed to general business 
depresssion.- You ask whether or not our business is as good 
as before the change in tariff law went into effect. 

Will say that we are not in position to say in regard to this, 
as our mill was new and had not become established by the time 
the tariff law was changed, and it is hard to make a compari- 
son with our conditions now and a year or two ago. 


We feel that we are going to have to meet some close com- 
petition from some quarter, so we are trying to economize in 
every way and meet conditions the best we can. 

Very truly, 
JEWEL -COTTON MILLS (Ixc. ), 
By T. J. LILLARD, 
Secretary and Treasurer, 


Several other mills in North and South Carolina also re- 
ported business bad. Some of them did not attribute it to tha 
tariff, as, for instance, Mr, J. S. Wier, of the High Shoals Co., 
Charlotte, N. C., who writes that “In all probability several 
million spindles ‘in the South are running not over two-thirds 
time at present. I understand that a number of mills have 
closed down entirely for the time being, due to unsatisfactory 
trade conditions on cotton yarns and cotton cloths. Personally, 
we do not say that the new tariff is responsible for the unsat- 
isfactory conditions confronting the American cotton manufac- 
turers, for the reason that we understand there has been practi- 
8 Seng increase in the importation of cotton yarns and cotton 

0 

Mr. R. S. Reinhardt, president of the Elm Grove Cotton Mills, 
Lincolnton, N. C., Who does not think the new tariff “has had a 
thing to do with the present depression,” writes: “You have 
been misinformed as to the mills running full tilt,’ and adds 
3 1,000,000 spindles are not running more than two-thirds 

me, 

Mr. Joseph E. Hart, of Yorkville, S. C., secretary and trens- 
urer of the Hard Yarn Spinners’ Association, confirms this state- 
ment and adds: “ We certainly wish that there was some way 
for somebody somewhere to give us some aid.” 


THE WAGE EARNER IS BEING CUT, 


It will be observed that these southern manufacturers were 
asked about business conditions only, and they replied very 
frankly that business was not good. The wage question was 
not put up to them, but the presumption is that if they are 
curtailing their output or not running at all a very large num- 
ber of American working men and women who were formerly 
employed in those mills are now without that employment. It 
is inevitable that wage earners must suffer along with the pro- 
ducers of the raw material when the mills shut down. In the 
eastern mills there has already been a great deal of idleness, and 
in some cases a reduction of wages where the process of running 
short handed has been found inexpedient. The Philadelphia 
newspapers last week indicated that wage reductions had al- 


ready started in one of the mills, and that this was due to the 


fact that the difference in wages paid in German knitting mills 
and the higher wages paid here, which the present tariff law 
does not protect, left only the alternative of a wage reduction 
or a shut down. As showing the tendency in the hosiery trade 
in particular, I submit the following letter from the Brown- 
Aberle Co., of Philadelphia: 


Hon. J. HAMPTON MOORE, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 
Dear Sm: The few figures mentioned below will show at a 
glance the very unsatisfactory condition of business at the pres- 
ent time: 


PHILADELPHIA, June 8, 1914. 


1913. 
April 21 to May 3, wages paid to 434 employees 


— $9, 705 


5 to May 17, wages paid to 436 employees 9, 734 
May 19 to May 81, wages paid to 440.employees-—- 
1914. 
ril 20 to Ma ee wages paid to 440 employees 9, 022 
ine 4 to May 1 i , wages paid to 406 ene .... |) 6,008 
May 18 to May 30, wages pald to 390 — aT 5, 800 


The new Underwood bill is now beginning to hit our factory 
hard, and from the outlook there appears to be very little in 
sight for us. If something doesn’t come along shortly, we will 
be unable to ayoid closing our entire plant. We must stop 
running machine after machine, while enormous quantities of 
hosiery are being landed at all the ports in this country, 
American manufacturers making three days per week, and 
American workers drawing in their enyelopes about half of their 
average pay. 

Yours, very truly, 
Brown-ABerre Co, 


It is evident that we can not force foreign competition upon 
American manufacturers when wages and overhead charges 
abroad are less than they are here without injuring the pro- 
ducers of our own raw materials and the operatives of our own 
mills. The wage problem, as it relates to materials entering 


into cotton manufacture, all of them affected by the tariff, is 
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very clearly set forth in the following letter from W. Evan | the proud distinction held for many years of being a larger pro- 


Chipman, secretary of the Chipman Knitting Mills, Reading, Pa. : 
CHIPMAN KNITTING MILLS, 
Easton, PA., May 15, 1914. 
Mr. J. HAMPTON MOORE, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Moore: There is one little point about reduction of 
wages that seems to escape a great many minds, and that is the 
fact that it is impossible for any one industry, even though the 
help were satisfied, to reduce wages sufficient to make up for 
the reduction we have had in the tariff. In fact, if we were to 
take all the wages of the help in our mill, it would hardly make 
up for some of the reductions that have been made. Conse- 
quently, before the manufacturer can get on a competing basis, 
it is necessary to wait until we level all wages through every 
industry from which he gets material. In other words, in our 


own industry the wages in the cotton fields, spinning mills, paper J 


mills, paper-box factories, printing office, coal mines, supply 
houses, and, in fact, all of the different branches of trade from 
which we buy material, must be reduced so that all of these 
materials can be furnished to us on the same basis at which they 
are furnished to the foreign manufacturer before we would be 
on a clear, level, competitive basis. : 
Yours, truly, J 
W. Evan CHIPMAN. 
UNEMPLOYMENT IN NEW ENGLAND. 

Commenting upon the New England cotton-mills situation last 
month, the Daily Trade Record had this to say about employ- 
ment: 

{From the Daily Trade Record, May 2, 1014.] 
“YALL RIVER—THE MILL SITUATION. 

* Mills are continuing to report further losses of skilled help 
and a more extended reduction of production. Idle machinery 
throughout the mills has been estimated this week at approxi- 
mately 85 per cent, and it is expected that the enforced curtail- 
ment will reach one-fifth of the total production within a short 
time. 

“The exodus to outdoor employment has already begun and 
it is affecting mostly the weaving department, where the skilled 
operatives are employed. Yet the treasurers are not, apparently, 
disturbed, and in many cases they are even satisfied to shut 
down a fifth of their machinery. They point out that goods are 
now piling up, and the idle machinery affords a curtailment that 
will keep down the accumulation, Conditions for the next few 
weeks will be watched with keen interest by the treasurers, 
because of the general feeling that failure to improve will result 
in a curtailment policy. Such a plan will be taken up only as a 
last resort, because the mill men realize that the labor shortage 
is a serious problem here, and every effort is to be made to keep 
all the skilled help possible in the mills and in the city. 

“Textile union officials are also viewing the situation with 
interest, but whatever plans were considered for a renewal of 
the agitation for a wage increase haye been abandoned for a 
time at least. They realize that conditions do not warrant 
steps toward an increase in wages, and this matter will prob- 
ably not be taken up by the textile council until some marked 
improvement in the trade is apparent.” 

That was on May 2, before“ psychology“ was applied to mod- 
ern conditions. On May 24 the New Bedford (Mass.) Standard 
indicated that the situation was not better, as viewed from the 
manufacturers’ viewpoint. It said: 

Transactions in mill shares the past week have been few and 
far between, and if there was any tendency at all to the mar- 
ket, it might be termed a drooping one. The most conspicuous 
decline was in Dartmouth Manufacturing Co. common, which 
dropped to 135 asked, in spite of the declaration of a regular 
dividend of 2} per cent due June 1. The fact that the Wam- 
sutta mills has found it necessary to close down a portion of 
its plant caused the bid price of that stock to drop to 118, 
although as a matter of fact a little lot of three shares sold 
during the week at 120, the same as the last previous sale. 

“ There is little at the present time in the actual conditions to 
induce investors to add to their holdings of mill shares. This 
condition is due, in some measure at least, to the fact that 
certain mill interests insist on selling their product at less than 
what it cost to make it, Since the demand for textiles in gen- 
eral is small, it is natural that there should be keen competi- 
tion among the manufacturers to market their products. How- 
ever, there is something wrong when these manufacturers, or 
any part of them, persist in selling their goods as much below 
cost as they are doing at the present time.” 

Continuing, the Standard said: 

“The question of price will remedy itself, but a more serious 
factor is the drastic legislation which is being introduced into 
the situation and may cause Massachusetts to step down from 


ducer of textile goods than any State in the Union. The na- 
tional legislation, such as tariff changes and the new banking 
laws, are of themselves serious, but when added to drastic State 
legislation they do, indeed, become a very serious factor. When 
legislation results in the elimination of the fit and the placing 
of the unfit in charge of our industries and banking facilities 
it is a matter of the utmost seriousness.” 
WE ARE SPENDING OUR MONEY ABROAD, 

If we were to inquire why these depressed conditions prevail 
amongst the manufacturers and the workingmen, as well as 
the planters, we would probably find at least a clue to the an- 
swer in a careful scrutiny of the imports. The vast difference 
in cotton cloths alone is shown in the comparative figures for 
January, February, and March, as follows: 


February, 1914 
March 1513 


„ , 902 
TE L A T OS ESE S AT E AA SNES AS 1,402,071 


These figures show that we are sending our money away. We 
are not employing it at home. 

As to this change in our foreign trade situation, Thomas O. 
Marvin, secretary of the Home Market Club, of Boston, gives 
the following interesting summary: 


“ ENGLAND'S INCREASED EXPORT OF COTTON PIRCE GOODS. 


“ While American exports of cotton cloths under the new tariff 
show a decline for the first three months of 1914 amounting to 
over $1,200,000, the cotton mills of the United Kingdom largely 
increased their export trade. Piece goods shipped from British 
mills to foreign customers increased 88,000,000 yards over the 
same months last year. This is an increase of $10,000,000 in 
the value of cotton goods exported from British mills in the 
first three months of 1914. The United States during these 
three months has increased its purchases of English-made piece 
goods by nearly $1,000,000. Our purchases of cotton cloths from 
France, Germany, and Switzerland are three times as large as 
they were a yearago. In January, February, and March of last 
year we imported cotton cloths to the value of $2,407,000; for 
the same months this year the importation of cotton cloths has 
increased to $4,539,000. 


Imports of cotton cloth * increase by countries for firat three 
months of 1913. 


727, 121 


218, 617 
35,993 


18,141 
413,500 
10,313 


7,543,147 | 1,402,071 


FOREIGNERS WATCHING OUR MARKETS, 


The foreign view of the situation created by our new tariff is 
revealed in the consular reports, which show an increasing in- 
terest in all our markets. The foreign manufacturer is busy 
supplying our home trade; the foreign middleman is likewise 
taking adyantage of the plight of our own manufacturers and 
merchants. All this tends to unsettle American business and 
displace American goods. Witness the solicitude of a Belgian 
agent who is prepared to find low-priced goods for American 
consumers in various lines from. pig iron to cotton and woolen 
blankets; 
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BRUSSELS, BELGIUM, November 7, 1913. 


Dran Sms: As the new American tariff suppresses the cus- 
toms duties for a certain number of raw and half-prepared ma- 
terial and diminishes for a great part the same duties on the 
finished goods, I think that the moment is favorable for the 
offering you my services. 

I therefore beg to ask you to kindly let me know with all 
particulars, i. e., by sending me, if possible, complete specifica- 
tions pro forma invoices re the following Belgian articles, which 
I am in a position to supply promptly and at very low prices: 

Every description of cast iron, iron, and steel: Pig iron for 
foundry use; blooms, billets, slabs; merchant iron and steel, 
round, square, and flat; ears for making turned shafting a 
Specialty; sheet iron of any description; hoop iron; rails, beams, 
T, U, varillas, American section and weights; steel construc- 
tional works, bridges and roof trusses, riveted girders; cast 
iron pipes for water supplies; and all re metallurgy. i 

Portland cement of any specification, packed in bags or bar- 
rels of any weight, at buyer's option. 

Window glass of any size and thickness. 

Polished plate glass, beveled or not, plated or not. 

Textile fabrics of any kind: Cotton and woolen blankets, 
linen cloth, drills for trousers. 

I trust that you will kindly send me a full description of the 
orders which you could eventually put before me, and I shall 
hasten to quote you immediately my lowest prices. 

In the event my offer would be of no interest to you, I 
should be greatly obliged if you would kindly hand it over to a 
friend of yours, who could eventually purchase articles of Bel- 
gian manufacture, 

The best commercial and bank references are at your dis- 


posal. 


Brussels, Belgi unt. 


AND WE ENCOURAGE FOREIGN PRODUCTION. 

Another evidence of the manner in which American gold that 
might be circulating in America for American products goes out 
of the country for the encouragement of foreign manufacturers 
and the employment of foreign labor is the influx of foreign 
goods as advertised by the great department stores. I select 
two sample advertisements, which help to explain the method 
by which in the long run the demand for cheap foreign com- 
modities under a low tariff law eventually disturbs American 
conditions to the extent of displacing the labor in the mills and 
curtailing the market of the farmer. 


ADVERTISEMENT NO, 1. 


“This store is Philadelphia's principal distributing point for 
the world’s standard makes and grades of underwear and 
hosiery. We now have the greatest spring and summer as- 
sortment ever gathered together in this store. All the best 
manufacturers, foreign as well as American, have contributed 
to ovr unrivaled stocks. 

“Owing to the reduction in tariff we are enabled to quote 
lower prices on many lines than formerly prevailed. 

“Our assortments of men's socks are noteworthy—many 
styles and grades from France, England, and Germany—from 
18 cents to the finest of lisle and silk. 

“ Worthy of special notice are some extra values in imported 
cotton and lisle hosiery for men and women—made with tear- 


proof heels.” 
ADVERTISEMENT NO, 2. 


“A new kind of hosiery sale that grew out of an 800-year-old 
sale, 

“Twice a year, for 800 years, Chemnitz, Germany, has held 
a fair or sale of the products of its home industries, and Chem- 
nitz is the home of lisle, cotton, and mercerized hosiery. 

“ Goods sold during this sale were manufactured during what 
would ordinarily have been the idle season. 

“Our representative attended the recent fair and saw a 
wonderful opportunity for a large purchase; so he made the 
purchase, and we are selling 52,200 pair of men’s and women’s 
stockings at less than the Chemnitz fair prices. Such a sale 
of stockings was never atttempted in this city before.” 

CHEAP GOODS FORCE CHEAP WAGES. 


The point about these advertisements and the many others 
of their kind is that they show that low tariffs aid in taking 
money out of this country, away from our own enterprises, 
which are thus halted and distressed by the competition they 
are made to stand, regardless of the difference in overhead 
charges and wages. I am in receipt of a copy of the Irish 
Industrial World of February 7 last which states that the 
average of 32,000 linen workers in Ulster is 12s. 6d., or $3.12 
per week. If we were considering linen manufacture, how 
could the American manufacturer compete with that condition, 


unless some protection in the form of a duty paid to the Gov- 
ernment was laid against that miserable foreign wage? 

That wages are the crux of the controversy is gradually be- 
coming evident to the man in the mill, as well as to the man 
upon the farm. It will not profit the farmer to have good crops 
ia great quantity if the mill worker or the artisan is not earn- 
ing wages with which to buy. 

That wage conditions in the textile industry are better in 
the United States than in any competing country has been 
demonstrated time and again. We pay from two to three times 
as much to the workingman in the American mills as is paid 
in England or Germany or Belgium or France, and much more 
in proportion than in some other countries. I do not find this 
situation better described, so far as the cotton industry. is con- 
cerned, than in a statement by Samuel Ross, a veteran labor 
leader of New Bedford. Mass., who, in the Standard of May 24, 
1914, is quoted as follows: 

ADVANCEMENT OF AMERICAN MILL WORKERS. 

One of the greatest sources of gratification to me, after my 
many years of effort in behalf of the wage earners, is the 
knowledge of the improvements which have been effected during 
the last 30 or 40 years in the standard of living and the work- 
ing conditions of the cotton-mill operatives. As I look back 
to the time when I first came to New Bedford as a worker in 
the mule room, back in the early eighties, and compare the 
conditions under which the operatives lived and worked in those 
days with the conditions prevailing to-day, I can not help feel- 
ing that our efforts for improvement and advancement haye 
been rewarded with a very large measure of success. 

“My attention was directed recently to articles which haye 
appeared from time to time in the Cotton Factory Times, the 
great labor paper of the cotton district of Lancashire, England, 
these articles giving the reminiscences of aged workers in the 
English mills, They told of the time, 60, 70, or SO years ago, 
when children too small to walk were carried to the milis 
in the early morning; when young and old worked 66 hours 
a week; when overseers thrashed children for being late; when 
the mill workers lived mostly on porridge, and hardly enough of 
that. Of course, I do not remember any such conditions in 
this country, for the workers here have always fared better 
than those in England, and, too, my memory goes back only 
about 35 years, when conditions in England were very much 
improved. But at the same time I do know that there has 
been a very appreciable improvement in conditions in Massa- 
chusetts, and right here in New Bedford, within my time. 


BETTER HOUSING CONDITIONS, 


“Tf one wished to compare housing conditions among the cot- 
ton-mill workers back in the early eighties with conditions 
to-day, he should visit the mill tenements built and owned by 
the Wamsutta or the Grinnell mills and then some of the large 
three-tenement houses in which the greater part of the oper- 
atives now live. The old mill tenements represent the standard 
of living 35 years ago, the ‘three deckers,’ as they are called, 
represent the standard of living to-day. A visitor to each in 
turn would note that the four-room tenements have given way 
to tenements of five or six rooms; that bathrooms and inside 
toilet accommodations have taken the place of the outhouses in 
the yard; that gas for lighting and cooking has been substituted 
for oil; that the furniture is more elaborate and there are more 
comforts and luxuries in the way of carpets and pianos. In 
the old days those families which were fond of music were 
usually contented with a house organ, for the piano would cost 
too much. Now the piano is much more general.” 

WHY SHOULD WE INJURE OURSELVES? wAY? 

We can not contemplate the foregoing statements without 
wondering just why, in view of the general development of the 
country and the full employment of labor up to the period of 
the tariff agitation and the demand for new regulatory laws, 
there should be so much unrest, uncertainty, and depression in 
the business world. That depression has struck the cotton busi- 
ness is certain. That it has not been confined to the cotton 
business is also true. Why should so unfortunate a state of 
affairs have been projected? Was it because of the Mexican 
war muddle? Was it because of the Panama tolls mix up? Was 
it inefficiency? Was it “psychology”? Or was it bad politics 
and misrepresentation with regard to the effects of a protective 
tariff? 

Whatever it was—and I am one of those who believe it was 
chiefly tariff tinkering—the letting go of the protection we had 
against unfair foreign competition and the admission of the 
foreign commercial and industrial world into our markets upon 
its own terms—it was the surrender of a hard-earned advan- 
tage which was most unfortunate for our whole country as well 
as for the cotton trade. The people demanded a change—or, at 
least, they seemed to haye done so—and they got it. 
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IS IT “ WARFARE AGAINST BUSINESS”? 
In the opinion of Mr. George W. Ochs, editor of the Philadel- 
phia Public Ledger, in a recent address to the Ohio Society of 
that city, it may be charged up to “the warfare against busi- 


ness.” Mr. Ochs came to Philadelphia after a long experience 
as a newspapers editor and observer at Chattanooga, Tenn. He 
is therefore a friend of the South. 

“Ts there any justification, in view of the record of this 
country within the past generation, for this insensate assault 
upon business and industry?” asks Mr. Ochs. “ What has hap- 
pened that there should be a conclave of politicians at Wasb- 
ington who permit this industrial espionage? Judging from 
their acts, one would suppose that American industry and busi- 
ness had practically perished; that American enterprise was an 
unknown quantity among business men; and that our country 
needed politicians to direct commercial life. 

“Now, what are the facts? In 1880 our population was 
50,000,000. In 1900 it was 75,000,000. In 1913 it was 97,000,000, 

“In 1880 the wealth of this country was estimated at 
$42,000,000,000. Twenty years later at $88,000,000,000. In 1913, 
$107,000,000,000. We are told there has been no distribution of 
wealth in this country; that the wealth of our Nation has been 
concentrated into the hands of a few flint-faced, hard-fisted 
malefactors. What are the facts? In 1880 the per capita 
wealth of the country was 8850, In 1900, $1,164. In 1913, 
81.310. The per capita distribution in 1880 was $9. In 1900, 
$26, and in 1913, $34.64. 

WHAT WE STAND TO LOSE, 

“Taking it from another angle, the best barometer of the 
people's wealth is in sayings bank deposits, which show the 
distribution of this wealth. In 1880 the savings banks of the 
United States had on deposit $1,819,000,000; in 1900, $2,- 
389,000,000, and 1913, $4,451,000,000, an increase of over 500 
per cent in 33 years—money that the people of the United States 
in their individual capacity have deposited in actual cash and 
are holding to-day in sayings banks. This does not include 
national banks nor trust companies. 

“The number of depositors in the sayings banks in the 
United States shows a very much greater increase than our 
population. In 1880 there were 660,000 depositors in savings 
banks. In 1900 there were 6,000,000; in 1913, 10,000,000, an in- 
crease in 13 years of 66 per cent in the number of depositors, 
whereas the population in the same 13 years increased somewhat 
over 25 per cent. 

“Now, let us study for an instant what our business men 
have been doing—those who have been under duress or sus- 
picion, and whom Congress thinks need some further drastic 
penalization. In 1880 we sold to foreign countries $835,000.000 
worth of American products. In 1900 this increased to $1,- 
349,000,000, and in 1913 to $2,465,000,000, an almost incredible 
increase. 3 

“ Now, how about the manufacturing interests? It is even 
more maryelous. In 1880 we exported $121,000,000 worth of 
manufactured goods. In 1900, S484, 000,000, and in 1913, $1,187,- 
000,000, an increase of 1,000 per cent, nearly, in 30 years.” 

OCCASION FOR PAUSE AND WONDER, 

So startling an array of facts is calculated to make any 
American citizen pause and wonder. Why should we so legis- 
late as to halt our own progress? The penalization of business 
by inquisitorial and oppressive laws is a sad and serious 
blunder. But what shall we say of that legislation which de- 
stroys our own great home market and sets the highest and best- 
paid labor in the world in competition with the ill-paid labor 
of Europe? It is for the people themselves to determine. 


Naval Appropriation Bill. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SAMUEL A. WITHERSPOON, 


OF MISSISSIPPI, 
Is tHe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Tuesday, June 16, 1914, 
On the bill (H. R. 14034) making appropriations for the naval service 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1915, and for other purposes, 

Mr. WITHERSPOON. Mr. Speaker, I will ask the Speaker 
to call my attention after I haye used 30 minutes. 

Mr. Speaker, this is a novel proposition. As I understand it, 
it is a new invention for the purpose of squandering the public 
funds, and I am opposed to issuing any patent on it. 
[Laughter.] Now, we passed a bill through the House provid- 


ing for the construction of two more battleships. The Senate 
has concurred with us. I explained to this House the best I 
could when the bill was under consideration that there were 
six corporations in the United States equipped to build battle- 
ships; that it takes three years to construct a battleship, and 
that, therefore, it is necessary to authorize two every year in 
order to give each one of these corporations a job all the time. 

We authorized all that was necessary to keep the Government 
pets going, and if the House had just let it alone you never 
would have heard of selling any battleships and constructing u 
third one. But we made a great mistake by amending the bill 
so as to provide that one of these two battleships should be 
constructed in a Government navy yard. When you did that, 
you did not leave enough to go around. [Laughter.] Conse- 
quently it became necessary to devise some kind of a scheme by 
which all of these corporations would have a job on a battle- 
ship all the time. This amendment before you answers the 
demand. 

Now, the effect of this amendment, if adopted, if you decide 
to sell the two of our battleships and with the proceeds build a 
dreadnaught, there are two effects which will follow from it. 
One is that the construction of this third dreadnaught is going 
to afford much profit to the corporation that builds it. 

As I pointed out here before, the graft in the armor plate 
alone on a battleship is over a million dollars, to say nothing 
of the shells and the pewder and all the other things. It is 
absolutely unnecessary for me to argue to you that one effect 
of our selling two battleships and building another dreadnaught 
is going to be to increase the profits of the trust. The other 
effect of it is going to be a decrease and a lessening of the 
efficiency and power of the Navy in every respect. These are 
the two effects of it. 

In the first place it is going to lessen the number of our 
battleships. When you start out on this policy of selling 2 of 
our 39 battleships and with the proceeds constructing a third 
one, when you get through with the 25 battleships under that 
kind of a policy, then you will have instead of 39 but 27 
battleships left. And you will have 12 less than Germany has 
now. That is the effect of it if the policy is adopted and 
started on with reference to the number of ships; and whenever 
they can get the number of our battleships less than the number 
in the German Navy, then you will hear such a clamor as you 
never heard before for the construction of more ships, because 
we have not as many as Germany. 

Take next the number of guns. The Mississippi and the 
Idaho each bas four 12-inch guns, each of them has eight 
Sinch guns and eight 7-inch guns, making 40 guns on the two 
ships. It is proposed to sell those two ships with 40 guns on 
them and to substitute therefor one ship with 12 guns. 

The chairman in his remarks a few moments ago stated that 
you were going to have twelve 14-inch guns. That is an utter 
impossibility. You can not have any such thing as that. Of 
course, you can take the proceeds of these two battleships when 
you sell them and add enough money to that to get any sort 
of a ship you want; but that is not a fair way to present it. A 
fair way to consider this question is whether or not, when you 
sell these two ships and get in their stead another ship that 
costs the same amount of money, you have lost or gained by the 
transaction. If you were to build a dreadnaught that would 
carry twelve 14-inch guns, you would have to build one with a 
tonnage of 31,400; you would have to build one that would 
cost $17,000,000, and of course you can add five or six million 
dollars to the proceeds of these two battleships if you can sell 
them at cost and build that kind of a ship, but the fair thing 
for us to consider is what we can get for the money that these 
ships will sell for, whether we will get something more valu- 
able or less valuable than these two ships. In my judgment 
the yery best you could do with these would be to build a dread- 
naught like the Arkansas. As stated to you here, the tonnage 
of each of these ships is 13,000, or together their tonnage is 
26,000. The Arkansas is the only ship we have that has a ton- 
nage exactly equal to both of these—26,000—and that is the 
yery best ship you could get with the proceeds of the sale of 
these two. 

The Arkansas has twelve 12-inch guns, and if you could suc- 
ceed in exchanging these two ships for one like the Arkansas, 
then you would have exchanged eight 12-inch guns on these two 
ships for twelve 12-inch guns on the Arkansas. In other words, 
you would gain four 12-inch guns, but in doing that you will lose 
sixteen 8-inch guns and sixteen 7-inch guns, or 32 of those guns. 
The question is whether or not you could afford to give up 
thirty-two 8-inch and T-inch guns for four 12-inch guns. That 
is the proposition. I say, when you do it you lessen the efti- 
ciency and power of the Navy in every respect. In the first 
place, you start out by lessening the number of guns. You 
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exchange 40 for 12, and you lessen the number of guns by 28 on 
this one transaction, and if you were to continue that policy 
until you had disposed of all 25 of our battleships, getting in 
their stead 12 dreadnaughts, then you would have reduced the 
number of guns on our armored vessels from 926 to 578. We 
now have 89 more guns on our armored vessels than Germany 
has, but if you adopt this policy and carry it through, then we 
would have on our armored yessels 259 guns less than Germany 
has. You would thereby change from a condition of superiority 
in number of guns by 89 to a condition of inferiority to the 
extent of 259. That is the first effect of it. We now have 9 
more armored vessels than Germany has. If you were to con- 
tinue this policy until you dispose of all of our battleships, then 
we would have 3 less than Germany. 

The third effect of the proposed scheme to dispose of two of 
our battleships and to construct a dreadnaught in their stead 
would be to decrease the weight of the metal in a broadside 
from our Navy, which is one of the measures of naval power 
given by our experts. 

If we were to make the proposed exchange, we would, as 
already suggested, gain four 12-inch guns, and the weight of 
the metal in a broadside from these four guns is 3,480 pounds; 
but we would lose sixteen 8-inch guns, whose projectiles weigh 
200 pounds each, making 4,160 pounds, and sixteen T-inch guns, 
whose projectiles weigh 165 pounds, making 2,640 pounds. In 
other words, the weight of the metal in a broadside from the 
thirty-two- 8-inch and T-inch guns which we will lose by the 
exchange would be 8,800 pounds, or 5,820 pounds more than the 
weight of the metal in a broadside from the four 12-inch guns 
which we would gain. And if we were to continue this policy 
until we shall have sold all of our 25 battleships, and with the 
proceeds of each two built a dreadnaught, the total weight of 
the metal in a broadside from all our armored vessels would 
be reduced 63,840 pounds. The total weight of the metal of a 
broadside from all our armored vessels is now 45.954 pounds 
greater than that of the German armored ships; but if this new 
policy is carried out it will be 17,886 pounds Jess than that of 
the German armored vessels. If, therefore, the weight of the 
metal in a broadside is any measure of naval power, the 
inevitable effect of the proposed policy will be to transfer the 
relative superiority of our fleet over the Germans to a condition 
of decided inferiority. 

The fourth effect of the change proposed in the Senate amend- 
ment is to greatly lessen the muzzle energy of our fleet; and 
our naval experts tell us that this is the better test. 

The four 12-inch guns which we would gain by the exchange 
each have a muzzle energy of 48,984 foot-tons, or a total muzzle 
energy for the four of 195,936 foot-tons; while the sixteen S-inch 
guns which we lose each have a muzzle energy of 13,715 foot- 
tons and the sixteen have a total muzzle energy of 209,440 foot- 
tons, and the sixteen 7-inch guns, each having a muzzle energy 
of 8,338 foot-tons, have a total of 133,408, which makes a total 
muzzle ehergy for the thirty-two 8 and 7 inch guns of 342,849 
foot-tons which we would lose, against the 195,936 foot-tous we 
would gain. In other words, the proposed change would lessen 
the muzzle energy of our guns 146,912 foot-tons; and if we were 
to continue the policy until we had exchanged all of our 25 
battleships for 12 dreadnaughts, the total muzzle energy of our 
fleet would be reduced 1,722,944 foot-tons. It is now 444,110 
foot-tons greater than that of the Germans, but this new policy 
will make it 1,278,834 foot-tons less than that of the German 
ships. If, therefore, the muzzle energy of the guns is the 
measure of naval power, the inevitable effect of this strange 
departure will be to change our naval status from a condition 
of superiority over the German fleet to the extent of 444,110 foot- 
tons to a condition of inferiority to the extent of 1,278,834 foot- 
tons. In making this comparison I have supposed that the pro- 
posed dreadnaught would be armed with the 12-inch, 45-caliber 
gun, which is the best gun made, which is the same big gun 
with which the Mississippi and the Idaho are armed, and not 
with the 12-inch, 50-caliber gun, with which the Arkansas and 
Wyoming are armed, because this 50-caliber gun has such de- 
fects that it was never put on but two of our ships, and the last 
six dreadnaughts built and building are all armed with the 45- 
caliber gun. But the real measure of the difference between the 
power of the guns which we would Jose and those we would 
gain by the transaction is not perceived by a consideration of 
either the weight of the metal in a broadside or the muzzle 
energy of the guns in one salyo. The true measure of the dif- 
ference is what the guns will do in a given period of time. 

If a battle could be decided by one broadside, then the weight 
of the metal in a broadside or the muzzle energy of the guns 
would be a more approximate measure of superiority, but since 
éxperience tells us that in actual nayal battles there are only 
seyen hits out of every hundred shots, ard that on an ayerage 


it takes 100 hits from 12-inch guns to put a battleship out of 
action, it is manifest that the real measure of superiority of 
guns is not what they will do on the first round but what they 
will do in a given period of time, and that those guns which 
can first fire the amount of steel necessary to overcome the 
enemy’s ship are the superior. Now, the capacity of the four 
12-inch guns which we would gain by the transaction is to shoot 
twice a minute, or the four guns would fire eight shots per 
minute. The four would therefore shoot each minute 6,960 
pounds of projectiles and these projectiles would be propelled 
by a muzzle energy of 391,872 foot-tons. The sixteen S-inch guns 
will shoot six times per minute each, or all of them will shoot 
96 times per minute. The weight of the metal which the sixteen 
S-inch guns will shoot in a minute is 24,960 pounds, and the 
muzzle energy which would propel these projectiles would be 
1,256,640 foot-tons. The sixteen T-inch guns will shoot 8 
times per minute, each or all of them will shoot 128 times per 
minute. The weight of the metal which these sixteen 7-inch 
guns wili shoot in a minute is 21,120 pounds, and the total muz- 
zie energy propelling these projectiles would be 1,007,264 foot- 
tons. In the period of one minute, therefore, we have this dif- 
ference between the four 12-inch guns which we would gain, and 
the thirty-two 8 and 7 inch guns which we would lose by the 
proposed transaction. First, the four 12-inch guns would fire 
S shots and the thirty-two 8 and 7 inch guns would fire 224 
shots, or the 52 guns would fire 28 shots to every one fired by 
the four 12-inch guns. Second, the weight of the metal fired 
in a minute by the four 12-inch guns is 6,960 pounds and that 
by the thirty-two 8 and T inch guns is 46,080 pounds, or 89,120 
pounds more than that of the four 12-inch guns. Third, the 
muzzle energy which in a minute would propel the projectiles 
from the four 12-inch guns would be 391,872 foot-tons, and the 
muzzle energy which would propel the projectiles from the 
thirty-two 8 and 7 inch guns would be 2,323,904 foot-tons, or 
1,932,032 more foot-tons than the muzzle energy from the four 
12-inch guns every minute. 

These three vast differences in the number of shots, in the 
weight of the projectiles fired each minute, and in the muzzle 
energy developed eyery minute would have to be multiplied by 
the number of minutes which the battle would continue in order 
to determine how much we would lose in a battle by adopting 
this startling proposition to exchange two of our battleships 
for such a dreadnaught as you could build with the proceeds of 
the sale; and then if this startling reduction in the naval power 
of one of these transactions be continued until we have ex- 
changed 25 battleships for 12 dreadnaughts, the loss of power 
is apparently so great as to make it incredible how any Amer- 
ican could have even suggested it. Having now shown that this 
radical change in our naval policy would, when carried out, re- 
duce the number of our battleships from 39 to 27; that it would 
reduce the number of our guns from 926 to 578, the 348 guns 
which constitute the reduction having the capacity to shoot 
twenty-eight times as often as those for which they had been 
exchanged; that we would lose 63,840 pounds of metal in every 
broadside from our fleet and the muzzle energy would be les- 
sened 1,722,944 foot-tons; and that, according to every known 
test, the superiority of our Navy to that of Germany would 
thereby be changed to a palpable inferiority in every respect— 
we wonder how anyone with patriotism in his heart and brains 
in his head could have made the preposterous proposition. 
There is only one explanation of this absurd and rotten propo» 
sition that is consistent with common honesty, and that is the 
current report and belief that the dreadnaught with all big 
guns is superior to the common battleship with 4 big guns 
and a much larger number of smaller guns. It is important to 
note when this error was born. England had built 41 battle- 
ships, Germany 20, and the United States 25, every ‘one of 
which was armed with 4 big guns and from § to 20 smaller 
guns. Up to this time it was the universal opinion of the naval 
experts of the world that the most effective and powerful war- 
ship that could be built was one whose main battery consisted 
of both large and small guns. But the three leading nations of 
the world were then supplied with as many battleships as could 
be used in a battle, and it was apparent that the folly of build- 
ing more battleships would become apparent to the people un- 
less some good reason could be shown. 

It then happened that the wisdom of the naval experts of the 
world changed with great suddenness, The advantage of arm- 
ing a battleship with guns of different sizes could no longer be 
seen, The dreadnaught was invented, and with almost miracu- 


lous unanimity all the naval experts of the world agreed that all 
these 41 English battleships and these 25 American battleships 
were a mistake in naval construction, and that no battleship 
was worth building unless it was armed exclusively with big 
guns. 


Therefore since 1904 all battleships have been armed 
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with big guns exclusively and called dreadnanghts, and the idea 
has been disseminated that the old battleship had been sup- 
planted by the dreadnaught and is not to be counted or con- 
sidered. Whether the dreadnaught was discovered and adopted 
because it was better, or because a ship with supposed supe- 
riority had to be substituted for the battleship in order to 
furnish an excuse for the waste of more money in naval arma- 
ment, after we had built more battleships than we could use, 
is the question. Whether the adoption of a new style of ship 
under the pretense that the old style was obsolete and worth- 
less was a conclusion arrived at by a consideration of the public 
defense and from patriotic motives, or whether the demand of 
the trusts for a continuation of the immense profits they had 
realized in the construction of 25 battleships, is a question 
which is easy to solve if one will take the trouble to consider 
the facts in whose light one can readily see why no one in any 
country of the world ever thought of arming warships exclu- 
sively with big guns until the people had been taxed and im- 
poyerished with the construction of an all-sufficient number of 
ships armed with guns of different sizes. The contention that 
the dreadnaught is an engine of such power and destructive 
force that the old battleship can not contend against it is based 
on the assumption that being so much larger and possessing so 
much more powerful machinery, and, consequently, having so 
much greater speed, it can select the range at which it will 
fight, and with its big guns it can, from a distance at which 
the larger number of smaller guns on the old-style battleship 
would be harmless, destroy it. This idea has been expressed so 
often that many people who do not know the facts believe it, 
and even those who assert it have by constant repetition con- 
vinced themselves that there is some truth in it. The fallacy 
in this contention lies in the failure to consider facts material 
to a correct solution of the question and in the assumption of 
facts that are untrue. ' 

First. It assumes that all the guns on a dreadnaught are 
superior to those on the battleship. Eight of our battleships 
are armed with 12-inch 45-caliber guns, and these are not only 
the best guns made, but are the same as the guns on a num- 
ber of dreadnaughts in our own and foreign fleets. It is true 
that there are not as many of them as there are on a dread- 
nanght, but there is no range of battle at which these same 
guns would not reach the dreadnaught with as much effective 
force as the same guns on the dreadnaught could reach the 
battleship, and the larger size of the dreadnaught and the con- 
sequent greater frequency with which it would be hit and the 
smaller size of the battleship and the consequent less fre- 
quency with which it could be hit equalizes in a large measure 
the difference in the number of big guns. 

Second. The superiority of the big gun on the dreadnaught 
over the smaller gun on the battleship and its power to do effec- 
tive work at ranges where the smaller guns would be useless 
is limited by the human eyesight and the impossibility of using 
the big guns at such ranges, A naval battle is liable to occur 
at night, when the range would have to be so close that the 
smaller guns would be quite effective, and therefore during 
half the time there could be no foundation for the contention 
that the dreadnaught could fight at such ranges as to make the 
smaller guns of the battleship useless. Even in the daytime 
the fog is often so dense that the crew on a ship can not see 
another ship until it is so near as to result in a collision, and 
when there is no fog there is, a larger part of the time, such 
mists on the ocean that a battleship could not be seen at any 
such ranges as would make its guns ineffective. During six 
days spent on the ocean to witness the target practice of our 
ships, I am safe in saying that during nine-tenths of the time 
a battleship could not be seen 12,000 yards, and the shooting 
had to be suspended on account of the mists, which made.it 
impossible to see the battleships towing the targets. This 
limitation of the human vision by night, fogs, and mists reduces 
the suppesed power of the dreadnaught to destroy a battleship 

at ranges which would make the guns of the latter ineffective 

to a minimum, and demonstrates that if such superiority exists 
at all it is confined to such rare periods as to have little 
value. 

Third. Another fact which utterly demolishes the contention 
that a dreadnaught could select a range of battle at which the 
smaller guns of a battleship would be useless is that the guns 
of a dreadnanght would be worn out before it could destroy 
the battleship. On page 124 of the Navy Annual, which is re- 
garded as the highest authority on such subjects, I find this 
language with reference to the guns on a warship: 


Both numbers and sizes are important. Numbers are required be- 
cause shooting at sea is very inaccurate, and many rounds must be 


fired to produce the hits necessary to defeat a ship. 
the Russo-Japanese War did the hits amount te more than 6 or 7 per 
cent, except perhaps in the Battle of Tsu Shima, as to which the facts 
are wanting. From the results of that war it has been estimated that 
100 hits from 12-inch and other guns then in use are required to put a 
ship of the line out of action, which gives some idea of the number of 
rounds required to insure victory, 


In no action during 


All the naval battles in this war, as well as all those in the 
Spanish-American War, were fought at such close ranges as te 
make the small guns effective, and as the inaccuracy of the 
shooting increases with the distance, it is certain that in a 
naval engagement now in which the dreadnaughts selected such 
long ranges as to be out of the reach of the smaller guns on the 
battleships the number of hits would not be greater than in 
the Russo-Japanese War. If, then, we assume that in a fight 
between the Idako and Mississippi on the one side and a dread- 
naught armed with 12-inch guns on the other the dreadnaught 
should select such a long range as to be out of reach of the 
8-inch and 7-inch guns of the battleships, and that it would have 
to shoot 100 times to hit 7, and that it would take 100 hits to 
put either of the battleships out of action, it follows that the 
dreadnaught would hare to shoot 1,400 times to destroy each of 
the battleships, or 2,800 times to destroy them both. But 
the life of these big guns is only 175 rounds. They carry 
such immense charges of powder that the heat of every ex- 
plosion softens the chamber of the gun, and the passage of the 
shell through it in its softened condition erodes the gun, and 
when this operation is continued 175 times it is useless until 
relined. 

In order to enable the men to hit with it at all they have 
to use the gun in target practice 12 rounds per year, accord- 
ing to our practice, and when they have fired it 75 times we 
have it relieved, so that our big guns have at all times the 
capacity to shoot just 100 times, when they would be worn out. 
In a supposed engagement between the Idaho and the Aissis- 
sippi, which the amendment proposes to sell to some foreign 
nation, and such a dreadnaught as we could build with the 
proceeds of the sale, when the dreadnaught’s 12 guns had 
each been fired 100 times, or 1,200 times for all, it would 
lack 200 of shooting the requisite 1,400 times to make 100 hits, 
and all of its big guns would be useless. It would then be 
the easy victim of the battleship it had not touched and the 
other which it had wounded, and would either be destroyed by 
them or else it would have to escape by its superior speed. 
This would be the result of the proposed exchange, not taking 
into consideration the fact that while the guns of the dread- 
nought were being worn out the eight 12-inch guns on the two 
battleships would have done the dreadnaught as much damage 
as eight of its guns would have done either of the battleships. 
These facts show that a dreadnaught to be effective must 
select such battle range as would make the 8 and 7 inch guns 
of the battleships effective weapons in the battle, and refute 
the idea that it can successfully fight beyond the reach of the 
smaller guns. 

The Senate amendment, proposing a sale of the Mississippi 
and the Jdaho and the construction of a dreadnaught with the 
proceeds of the sale, means, as I have said, the exchange of 
thirty-two 8 and 7 inch guns for four 12-inch guns, and I have 
now pointed out the facts which enable us to see whether the 
exchange would be sensible or not. These facts are that the 
82 smaller guns are 4 times as many as the 4 big guns; 
that they will shoot 28 times as often in a minute as the 
larger guns; that in every broadside the 32 guns will shoot 
5,320 pounds of steel more than the four 12-inch guns, and their 
projectiles will be propelled by 146,912 foot-tons more muzzle 
energy in every broadside than the shells from the four 12-inch 
guns. On the other hand, I have shown that the impossibil- 
ity of seeing a ship at long distances, except under the most 
favorable atmospheric conditions, the increasing inaccuracy 
of sea shooting as the distance increases, the great number 
of hits necessary to overcome a ship, and the short life of 
the big guns, overthrows the theory that a dreadnaught can 
in practice select ranges of battle out of the reach of smaller 


guns. 

If anyone will bear these facts in mind it will be easy to de- 
termine whether thirty-two 8 and 7 inch guns would be more 
effective than four 12-inch guns in battle. The sole object of a 
naval battle is to overcome the enemy. This can be done in 
two ways. The first way is to perforate his ship so near the 
water line as to fill it with water and sink it. To destroy the 
ship by the use of big guns is the theory of the dreadnaught. 
The second way to overcome the enemy is to kill his men, to 
disable his guns, and destroy his firing stations, and this is the 
method aimed at in the plan of the battleship. The question 
therefore reduces itself down to the inquiry whether the dread- 
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naught with its small number of guns is more likely to strike 
and penetrate a battleship at a point which would sink it before 
the battleship could kill its men, disable its guns, and destroy 
its firing stations and communications. If you will read the 
learned and unanswerable argument of this question by Regi- 
nakl Custance, on pages 122-131 of the Navy Annual for 1913, 
you will be forced to answer the question in favor of the old- 
style battleships. In part he uses this language: 


The sizes of the guns depend on the work to be done, which is to 
defeat the 1 Now, an enemy is defeated as soon as he is dis- 
armed; that is to say, as soon as his guns are silenced and his tor- 
does can not be fired, since he will then be helpless. Will an enemy 
ls defeated more quickly by being disarmed directly by having his guns 
and torpedo tubes put out of action, or indirectly by being sunk? An 
examination of the actions fought in modern times has shown that, 
whether the ships were armored or not, the guns have been reduced to 
silence and the enemy defeated before the ship foundered. No similar 
evidence is available as to the tubes, but being placed under water in 
ships of the line they can only be put out of action by disabling the 
firing stations, which should not be more difficult than fo disable guns. 
The evidence seems to show that the quickest way to defeat an enemy 
with the gun is to disarm him directly by putting his guns and tubes 
out of action rather than indirectly by sinking him. 


are 

attle shows not only the diffi- 
portant than 

The war facts also Indicate that if the 


shell properly placed are quite equal. 
fighting 7 8 1 of shine D the total weights of their broadsides. 
What can be more misleading than to compare the broadsides of the 
Orion and Rio de Janeiro in that way? The weights are 12.500 pounds 
and 12,900 pounds, respectively, but the one will have 10 8 
in action against 14 of the other at long ranges and 24 at ive 
‘ones, which means that the“ pang abea 2% of the latter may be 
more than three times that of the former. These facts are concealed 
by comparing total weights. 


Armor . C. 


Hence the error of comparing the 


30.5 centimeters, or 12 inches, up to ex- 


The above diagram, which is drawn to scale, shows how imperfect is 
the armor protection, and represents the area of the whole vertical tar- 
get ex by a 8 modern ship above the designed water 
line, and including the flying deck and superstructure up to the level of 
the floor of the conning tower. It is to be noted that at deep draft 
much of the 10-inch belt will be under water, and the protected area 
will be less than shown. ‘The parts of the barbettes inside the ship are 
not included; neither are the funnels nor the masts, nor is any allow- 
ance made for the deck area, which adds materially to the size of the 
target both at long ranges and in a rolling ship. On the diagram are 
marked in yards the ranges in battle at which the guns named can be 
reasonably assumed to drive shells charged with high explosive through 
armor of the thickness shown. It will be noted that the whole ship 
perforable inside 8,000 yards by 12-inch armor-piercing shell, and nearly 
three-fourths of her at longer ranges by 12-inch common shel! and by 
-inch projectiles. The thick armor—9-inch, 10-inch, and 11-inch—is to 
be found on the primary gun positions and water line, which present 
very small targets and are very difficult to hit, as war experience has 
shown. It follows that at ran at which it is likely to be struck the 
whole of the armor is perforable, and thus loses much value, As the 
ship carries upward of 5,000 tons of armor and somewhat more than 
3,000 tons of guns, it is not_unreasonable to ask whether it is quite 
certain that the full value is derived from that 5,000 tons and the very 
large sum of money which it represents. 


This statement of the facts, which shows the limitations of 
the power of the big guns and the extent of their capacity to 
destroy à battleship, discloses that the portion of the ship which, 
if perforated, would admit the water and sink it is less than 8.8 
per cent of vertical section. If we consider that, according to 
history, there would on an average be a hundred hits before a 
shell would strike that small part of the ship which a 12-inch 
shell must strike in order to destroy it, that in order to make 
the required 100 hits the guns on the dreadnaught must be fired 
1,400 times, and that the erosion in the big guns is so great 
that they would probably wear out before the 1.400 shots were 


fired, it becomes apparent that the efficiency o7 a dreadnaught 
in battle is theoretically very doubtful, and since it has never 
been tested in actual battle, the idea that it could at long ranges 
destroy the ordinary battleship has not been established by 
facts, reason, or experience. 

The only respect in which its superiority over the battleship 
can be admitted is that if one of its shells from very long range 
should chance to strike near enough to the water line it would 
at long ranges perforate the vessel, admit the water, and cause 
it to sink; but, in view of the facts stated, this chance is so 
remote that it deprives the dreadnanght’s superiority in this one 
particular of any practical value. It is true that the shells from 
the big guns of the dreadnaught would not only destroy the 
enemy’s ship, if they should chance to strike it in the small 
vital point, but they would as effectually overcome it should 
they strike at those points where it would disable its guns, kill 
its men, cisorganize its communications, and destroy its firing 
Stations. But these points are so few and so widely scattered 
over the ship and the big guns of the dreadnaught are so few 
and fire so slowly and so frequently miss the entire ship at the 
long ranges at which they are designed to fight that they could 
not be relied on to overcome the enemy in this way. On the 
other hand, the 8 and 7 inch guns of the Jdaho and Mississippi 
could not, except at very short ranges, penetrate the thick 
armor plate which protects the belt of the enemy's ship, and 
therefore could not overcome it by sinking it. In this particular 
they are inferior to the guns of the dreadnaught. But, as 
shown by Mr. Custance, 60 per cent of the average modern war- 
ship has no armor protection at all; 12.8 per cent of it is pro- 
tected by armor plate only 2 inches thick and 2.4 per cent of it 
is protected by armor plate only 7 inches thick. In other words, 
there is 75 per cent of the ship which the shell from the 8-inch 
guns would penetrate even at the distance of 7 miles and still 
more at shorter ranges. And since the 32 smaller guns on the 
Idaho and Mississippi could, as I have shown, shoot twenty-eight 
times as many shells every minute as the four big guns for 
which it is proposed to exchange them, it is evident that in a 
battle between them and such a dreadnaught as we could build 
with the proceeds of their sale, their chances of overcoming the 
dreadnaught by striking it in the points where its men would 
be killed, its guns disabled, its communications disorganized, 
and its firing stations destroyed, would be twenty-eight times as 
great as their chance of destruction by the dreadnaught. And 
when it is remembered that the barrels of the guns ha ve no pro- 
tection but are completely exposed, and that these 32 small guns 
would shoot 224 shells every minute, and that every time one 
of these shell struck the exposed barrel of a big gun it would 
be put out of action, it becomes perfectly manifest that the 
Idaho and Mississippi would, in a battle, be far superior to any 
dreadnaught we could build with the proceeds of their sale. A 
fair deduction from the facts therefore leads us to the same con- 
clusion reached by Mr. Reginald Custance, who says: 

The evidence seems to show that the quickest way to defeat an 


enemy with the gun is to disarm him directly by putting his guns and 
tubes out of action rather than indirectly by sinking him. 


But it should not be necessary to reason out a proposition 
which the facts of history establish. In all the battles fought 
since the battleshsip came into existence we have a sure test 
of the relative superiority of a small number of big guns on the 
one side and a large number of small guns on the other. In 
the Spanish-American War and in the Russo-Japanese War 
there were a number of battleships engaged in the battles, and 
all of them were armed with four big guns each and a much 
larger number of 8, 7, and 6 inch guns. Here the few big 
and the many smaller guns had abundant opportunity to show 
which were the more effective. In all of these battles in both 
of these wars all the victories were won by the small guns. 
Not a single ship was sunk by the projectiles from the big guns 
penetrating its belt and admitting the water. Not a single ship 
was destroyed on the dreadnaught idea. But every ship that 
was overcome succumbed to the force of the smaller guns be- 
fore it foundered. It is true there were no dreadnanghts in 
any of the battles, but all the battleships engaged had the big 
guns with which dreadnaughts are armed exclusively, and also 
a much larger number of smaller guns, and the fact that the 
smaller guns did the work demonstrates the truth of Mr. Cus- 
tance's contention that a large number of small guns capable 
of penetrating 75 per cent of the ship will overcome it by killing 
the men, putting the guns out of action, destroying the firing 
stations, and disorganizing the communications long before the 
big guns will happen to penetrate the ship at such points as to 
sink it. It ts evident the same result would have followed if 


all the big guns in those battles had been on dreadnaughits 
and the much greater number of smaller guns had been on 
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tlie battleships. When facts prove and experience confirms 
a proposition those who search for the truth are bound to 
necept. 

The proposition that a battleship armed with four big guns 
and a larger number of small guns is more effective than the 
dreadnaught armed with big guns only has been accepted by 
the world, and the idea of the dreadnaught armed with big guns 
only has been abandoned as a mistake. Anyone who will read 
2 description of modern ships will see that this is true. While 
all the dreadnaughts in the English Navy are armed with big 
gms exclusively, yet all those which England is now building, 
and of which we have the description, including ithe Iron Duke, 
Marthovough, Benbow, and Queen Elizabeth, are armed partly 
with big guns and partly with a larger number of 6-inch guns. 
Germany never did fully accept the dreadnaught idea of all 
hig guns, and all of her so-called dreadnanghts are armed with 
both large and small guns; and she is now reducing the number 
of the big guns on her latest dreadnanghts from 12 to S, just 
as England is reducing the number of big guns on the tive ships 
now building of the Qucen Elizabeth class to S and arming 
each of them with twice as many 6-inch guns. Japan, know- 
ing from actual experience that her victories were won with 
the (inch guns, has put a-large number of them on all of her 
dreadnaughtis, and on some of them she has reduced the num- 
Der of big guns from 12 to S and armed them with twice as 
many G-inch guns. The Rio de Janciro, a Brazilian dread- 
naught, which, next to the Pennsylrania, is the most heavily 
armed ship in the world, has twenty G-inch guns. The Almi- 
rante Cockrane, à ton ship now building for Chile, has 
sixteen Winch guns. The fact already discussed. the experience 
of naval battles, and the consensus of opinion throughout the 
world show that the most effective ships of war are those built 
upon the plan of the Jdaho and Mississippi, armed partly with 
big guns and partly with a large number of smaller guns, and 
that the discarded idea of an all-big-gun ship was a mistake. 
“These views are based on the assumption that if the Jdahe and 
Mississippi should be sold we could build a dreaduaught of the 
same tommge us the two combined, which would be 26,000 tons, 
and the Arkansas and Wyoming are the only ships of this ton- 
nage, They each carry 12 big guns. 

In order to construct such a ship with the proceeds, the two 
ships would have to be sold for at least their cost price. This 
could not be done, because nothing that is second hand can be 
sold at cost. But the chairman of the committee tells the 
House that with the proceeds of the sale of these two ships we 
would build a dreadnaught like the Pennsylrania, with a ton- 
nage of 31,400 and twelve 14-inch guns. How we could build with 
the proceeds of the sale a ship which has a tonnage 5,400 tons 
greater than the combined tonnage of the two to be sold, and 
with everything in the ship, including the guns, turrets, and ma- 
chinery, so much larger, he did not stop to explain. The only 
explanation is that after the proceeds of the sale are exhausted 
Congress would be asked to appropriate from five to ten mil- 
lion ‘dollars more to complete the vessel. Of course, in that 
way, we could get a more powerful ship. But it would be like 
the follow rho swapped a $100 horse for a $50 horse, and then 
contended that he made a good trade, because with the $50 
horse and $100 in cash he procured a better horse than the 
one he had at first. But whatever kind of a ship we may get 
instead of the two to be sold, the only way to determine whether 
the proposed transaction is advisable is to compare the Idaho 
and the Mississippi not with such a ship as we could procure by 
an increase in the taxation of the people, but with such a ship 
as we could procure with the proceeds of the sale. But whether 
the object of this radical departure in our naval policy is to pro- 
vide a building contract for some corporation and to provide 
for profits to capital and employment to labor, or whether it is 
the result of ignorance of the facts or a failure to consider all 
the facts material to a correct solution of the question, or 
whether it is born of the crazy notion that “ capital ships” are 
‘the only means of the publie defense, I submit as an unanswer- 
ehle proposition that a policy which would reduce the number 
of our battleships from 39 to 27, the guns on armored vessels 
‘from 926 to 578, the weight of the metal in every broadside 
63,840 pounds, the muzzle energy of the fleet 1,722,944 foot-tons; 
which would exchange thirty-two 8 and 7 inch guns for four 
12-inch guns in the first transaction, and 384 for 48 if we 
should continue it with our 25 battleships; which, according to 
the actual lessons of naval warfare, and according to the en- 
lightened opinion of the world would greatly lessen the efficiency 
and power of our Navy, should be thoroughly investigated and 
the facts reported to Congress by the Committee on Naval 
Afairs before we make the proposed leap in the dark. 


Resolution from the Commercial Club of Omaha. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. SILAS R. BARTON, 


OF NEBRASKA, 
Ix rue Hovse or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, June 26, 1914. 


Mr. BARTON, Mr. Speaker, under the leave granted to me 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I include the following 
resolution: 


Whereas it is to the interests of the State of Nebraska and her citizens 
to peers agriculture and conserye the natural resources of the 
said State; and 

Whereas the United States Government is about to appropriate $57,- 
000,000 for the improvement of the Mississippi River in such manner 
as will improve and give ease and safety to navigation, prevent de- 
structive floods, promote and facilitate commerce, trade, and the Pos- 
tal Service; and 

Whereas a large part of the flood waters of the Mississippi River sought 
ro be pee for come from the watershed east of the Rocky Moun- 
Alus; an 

Whereas the State of Nebraska is situated about midway between the 
Rocky Mountains and the Mississippi River by reason whereof flood 
waters originating in the Rocky Mountains and easterly thereof pass 
through tortuous streams tributary to the be cao River from the 
sane i to the easterly boundary of Nebraska; an 

Whereas in the westerly puse of the State of Nebraska there is a large 
acreage of semiarid land extremely valuable for agricultural purposes, 

rovided a sufficient water supply can be secured, the A precipi- 
ation not being great enough to insure crops; and 

Whereas certain enterprising citizens of the counties of Kearney, 
Phelps, and Gosper have set on foot a movement looking to the 
scientific application of the flood waters of the North Platte River and 
other streams to the semiarid lands of western Nebraska for the pro- 
motion of agricutture; and 

Whereas the United States, through the artment of the Interior, is 
now conducting an investigation into the feasibility of the proposition 
in question; an 

Whereas it is the policy of the present administration to rehabilitate, 
conserye, forward, and promote the agricultural interests of these 
United States and conserve the natural resources thereof, and Is 
lending aid in this direction whenever and wherever possible ; and 

Whereas as nearly as can be ascertained, aporosimetay one-third of the 
flood waters of the n River, which the Government is now 
seeking to control, originate in the Rocky Mountains and pass ean $5 
the State of Nebraska, which waters, if diverted to and used upon the 
farm lands in the western part thereof, will greatly relieve the sitna- 
tion on the 8 River, so troublesome and expensive to the 
National Government; and 

Whereas the National Government has in times past appropriated and 
expended enormous sums of money in constructing Jevees and pro- 
tection work along sve cp pent iver, and will necessarily be com- 
peice to appropriate and expend large sums of money in the future 
f 155 flood waters referred to are not diverted for beneficlal purposes; 
an 

Whereas, in order to insure the public welfare, it is both essential and 
the part of wisdom to conserve our natural resources, to promote 
intensified farming, and take whatever steps are necessary to pro- 
vide a sufficient water supply for all semiarid lands and appropriate 
therefor the natural water supply; and 

Whereas the soil in Phelps, Gosper, Kearney, and other adjacent coun- 
ties is, we believe, admirably fitted for the application and retention 
of flood waters referred to in the spring of the year, when said waters, 
if not impeded, obstructed, or diverted, find ir way into the Mis- 
sissippi River wasteway, where they bring irreparable damage, destroy 
millions of dollars’ worth of property, and blot out human lives: 
Now, therefore, be it 


Resolved, (1) That the Commercial Club of the city of Omaha hereby 

indorses the action taken by the citizens of Kearney, Phelps, and Gos- 
r Counties, and recommend its extension to other counties in the 
tate. 

(2) We commend the present administration and the Department of 
the Interior for its interest in the welfare of the citizens of Nebraska. 

(3) We vote our thanks to the Commoner for giving a matter of this 
kind, which is so vital to Nebraska and her citizens, space and in- 
dorsement, and order a copy of these resolutions forwarded to it. 

(4) We urge upon Congress the necessity of drafting and adopting 
at its present session an amendment to the appropriation bill to pro- 
vide funds to care for the flood waters of the Mississippi River now 
before it, and in said amendment appropriate sufficient moneys to divert 
to beneficial uses, conserve, and utilize the flood waters in western 
Nebraska for the benefit of the agricultural interests in accordance 
with plans made by the Interlor Department, said moneys to be ex- 
! and said work to be done under the supervision of competent 
men employed by the Interlor Department. 

(5) That in the interests of the public welfare we urge the com- 
mercial clubs and other similar organizations throughout the entire 
State of Nebraska to adopt resolutions and obtain the support of their 
members and citizens with whom they come in contact to the move- 
ment in question, and that they solicit the support of their respective 
Members of Congress. 

(6) That a copy of these resolutions be sent to the United States 
Senators and Representatives elected to the National Congress from 
the State of Nebraska for their Indorsement bereof, and that they are 
hereby requested to lend their aid to the amendment of the SS perks 
— 8 to in order to secure its adoption by the National 

yernment, 
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The Truth About Mexico. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM S. HOWARD, 


OF GEORGIA, 
In tue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, June 22, 1914. 


Mr. HOWARD. Mr. Speaker, the following letter, received by 
me several months ago from Mr. George Robinson Hackley, of 
Mexico City, who, by reason of his long residence in Mexico, 
has acquired an intimate knowledge of the political situation, 
is printed in the Recorp by me for the sole purpose of giving to 
the American people the unvarnished truth as to conditions in 
that unfortunate country. Most of his statements as to the 
success of the constitutionalists in northern Mexico are pro- 
phetic, and I feel assured that anyone who really wants to be 
informed upon conditions as they really exist will find his 
statements of fact and conclusions most interesting and in- 


structive: 
Avoevst 28, 1913. 


Hon. Wu. SCHLEY HOWARD, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


My Dear Sm: As the Mexican situation is of universal inter- 
est and of extreme importance to the United States, and as there 
is manifestly a lack of disinterested, unbiased information, and, 
consequently, a lack of understanding and a diversity of ideas 
and opinions on the subject, and as it is desirable that our peo- 
ple should know the truth, I have decided to give a résumé of 
the conditions as they appeared to me before leaving Mexico 
the latter part of August, 1913, and I shall scrupulously en- 
deavor to present the case fairly and strictly in accordance with 
the facts. , 

In my opinion, military dictatorships in Mexico are no longer 
possible, and a government of the masses by the classes and for 
the classes can not be reestablished or maintained, and the pres- 
ent dictatorship is, I am confident, doomed, being opposed by 
a tremendous majority of the people, who have been awakened 
by Madero, shown their wrongs, taught their rights, and in- 
spired with the ambition to shake off the yoke of feudalism and 
Slavery, of which they have been the victims for centuries, and 
enjoy the blessings of liberty and equality and an opportunity 
to improve and elevate themselves. 

A great many people appear to think that the masses are in- 
capable of advancement physically, intellectually, or morally, 
but I dispute this and believe that they have possibilities which 
‘would develop rapidly under fayorable conditions. Undoubtedly 
there were a great many who thought, or pretended to think, 
that the masses under the feudal system of Europe were inca- 
pable of any great advancement or self-government, and this 
was especially true in France before the Revolution; but time 
and experience have proved that this was a mistaken view, and 
I would like to see these people given a real chance to rise be- 
fore utterly condemning them. I haye often thought how unfor- 
tunate it is that, as a rule, neither nations nor individuals are 
able to profit by the experience of others, hence “history re- 
peats itself.” 

Madero was not overthrown by the people and his overthrow 
could have been effected only by the detestable methods of 
bribery, treachery, treason, and murder which characterized 
the movement and which was undoubtedly inspired solely by 
personal ambition tainted with malice and revenge and sup- 
ported by big business and special privilege, with no thought or 
care for the welfare of the country or the happiness or will of 
its people. 

The old Diaz dictatorship, viewed from certain angles, looked 
good, strong, and efficient. Speaking in a purely material sense, 
it was good for and satisfactory to most of the wealthy Mexi- 
cans and nearly all foreigners, and it must be admitted that a 
little of the progress and prosperity which developed during his 
reign “ seeped through on the masses,” and he did a great deal 
to develop the material resources of the country and establish 
credit abroad, but there were vital fundamental defects in his 
system. He did not take into consideration the welfare and 
happiness of the masses and did very little to educate or assist 
in their elevation and advancement, as the present almost uni- 
versal illiteracy and deplorable conditions of the masses indis- 
putably proves. He neglected the more important human re- 
sources of his country. How well Carlyle's description of 
France in the last days of the reign of Louis XV covers the 
conditions in Mexico at the end of Dlaz's rule: 


Such are the shepherds of the people; and now how fares it with 
the flock? With the flock, as is inevitable, it fares ill, and ever worse. 


They. are not tended, they are only regularly shorn. Théy are sent for 
to statute labor, to pay statute taxes, to fatten battle fields (named 
“bed of honor”) with their bodies, in quarrels which are not theirs; 
their hand and toil is in every possession of man, but for themselves 
they have little or no possession. Untaught, uncomforted, unfed; to 
pine stagnantly in thick obscuration, in squalid destitution and ob- 
struction; this is the lot of the millions. 


Under Diaz the “cientificos,” composed largely of Govern- 
ment officials who had their greedy tentacles in nearly all the 
important enterprises of Mexico—the railroads, banks, land, in- 
dustries, and so forth—being stockholders in a large number of 
these interests, scientifically, unscrupulously, and shamelessly 


exploited the people. This is conceded by some of the oldest 


and best friends of Diaz. 

He permitted the institution of a land law which enabled the 
hacendados (planters), Government officials, and others to 
ruthlessly dispossess unnumbered thousands of poor people 
from lands which had been occupied by their families for gen- 
erations and appropriate them for themselves, which was a 
national crime and calamity and one of the greatest causes of 
the reyolution of 1910. 

Under his régime the large landholders, many controlling 
millions of acres, some as much as fifteen and seventeen mil- 
lion, enjoyed practical immunity from taxation, cultivating only 
a fractional part, leaving, like the dog in the manger, millions 
of rich acres to lie fallow, which would, no doubt, under a 
proper system of taxation and favorable opportunity for the 
small farmer to acquire land, have produced wondrous results 
in the development of a real nation. 

Under him the masses, on the haciendas (plantations), in the 
factories, mines, and so forth, were practically slaves, enjoy- 
ing no liberties to speak of, and their condition was far worse, 
in most respects, that that of the slaves in the United States 
before the Civil War. Their wages were small, hours long, and 
conditions insupportably oppressive. As an example, in the 
textile mills, of which there are about a hundred and fifty in 
this Republic, employing some 40,000 workers, the hours were 
from 6 in the morning until 9 at night, with a half hour for 
breakfast and a half hour for luncheon, receiving very low 
wages, and being required, as a rule, to purchase their meager 
food and raiment from the commissary stores of the com- 
panies at extortionate prices. They were not permitted to or- 
ganize and strike for the purpose of improving their condi- 
tions, but were, by necessity, compelled to meekly submit to 
whatever conditions the employer chose to impose. 

The workmen did inaugurate a strike several years ago, 
during the rule of Diaz, at the large Rio Blanco cotton 
mill at Orizaba, which was promptly suppressed by the fed- 
eral soldiers, whe killed over 500. Under Diaz the “tienda 
de raya —pay- roll store—fiourished, and was, with its abuses, 
a patent instrument in the propagation and maintenance of 
a species of slavery, collections for ail goods sold by the 
commissary stores of mills, haciendas, mines, and so forth, 
being made through the pay roll, and through the system of 
advancing money at usurious rates of interest, as high as 12 
per cent per week being charged in many instances, the laborer 
almost inevitably became hopelessly in arrears, and, as he could 
not leave until the debt was canceled, became perpetually 
peoned, thus the expression peoned for life.” 

Under Diaz there was undoubtedly peace, prosperity, and 
commercial progress, but “the peace was artificial words of 
Madero—resting on a flimsy foundation of force and fear, the 
former being largely a bluff, and the real prosperity reached 
only a small per cent of the people, special privileges and ad- 
vantages of exploiting the masses being enjoyed by the land- 
holders, manufacturers, hacendados, and other employers of 
labor, and as special privilege is selfish, cruel, and pitiless, and 
tenaciously clung to by those who enjoy it and who overlook 
and ignore almost entirely principles and ideals as well as the 
rights of others, this element still approves of and commends 
the Diaz form of Government, looking at it from its own indi- 
vidual point of view, and, being blindly prejudiced, are unable 
to comprehend that such a form has been utterly repudiated 
and is beyond recall. There are, however, some disinterested 
foreigners who honestly consider that the Diaz form of govern- 
ment is the only practical and efficient government for this 
country, and it is only fair to state that I am one of a small 
minority of Americans in Mexico who view the matter differ- 
ently. A Government whose protection and beneficence reaches 
only an infinitesimal part of its people, leaving the rest in a 
state of ignorance, servility, and darkness, is radically wrong. 

The contracttabor system employed on a great many of the 
haciendas was a disgrace to civilization. 

Under Diaz governors were selected by the President, also 
“jefe politicos,” who were usually corrupt, exercised tyrannical 
and despotic powers, and committed outrageous abuses and in- 
justices, 
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These are some of the glaring deficiencies of the Diaz ad- 
ministration. Now let us dispassionately examine his suc- 
cessor. 

Madero was a young man, a member of one of the largest, 
richest, and most prominent families in northern Mexico, 
who was educated in the United States and Europe, 
possessing high ideals, strong convictions, exalted principles, 
indomitable courage and patriotism, and honestly and sincerely 
desired and hoped to redeem and elevate the masses of his 
people, realizing from the beginning the stupendousness of 
the task and that it would probably cost him his life. “El que 
a salvador se mete, crucificado sale.” The representative of a 
great cause has been foully slain, but not the cause, which is 
stronger to-day than ever. The martyred Madero is stronger 
than Madero the apostle.” 

The crucifixtion of Christ and the burning of the Christians 
by Nero failed to throttle the cause of Christianity, and it is 
my firm belief that no just cause can be permanently impeded, 
especially the cause of a people struggling for liberty. 

Like nearly all reformers since the world began, Madero was 
the victim of the most savage and unscrupulous abuse and 
vilification, especially by the press, largely controlled by the 
old régime, which, through ifs long existence, was strongly 
ramified, rich, powerful, and influential, and could not become 
reconciled or even resigned to relinquish the privileges and 
opportunities which it had enjoyed, and consequently was de- 
termined to undermine and destroy him at any cost, He was 
called an idealist, a visionary, a fool, a knave, a fakir, a 
spiritualist, weak, and other harsh names, and yet this little 
man had the courage and ability to take up the cause of the 
people and assail and overthrow the supposedly invincible Diaz, 
and even his worest enemies concede his honesty and good 
intentions. 

He first made a campaign throughout the Republic, arousing 
the people; wrote the “Presidential Succession,” which is a 
strong and powerful exposition of the conditions of his coun- 
try; was arrested at Monterey; imprisoned at San Luis Potosi, 
escaping, disguised as a peon, to the United States, where he 
organized the revolution of 1910, carrying it through to a suc- 
cessful conclusion, declining, however, to accept the presidency 
provisionally or to assume that high office except by the ex- 
pressed will of the people, which events, it seems to me, ought 
to constitute an ample contradiction of the allegations of his 
unjust detractors. But let us go further. 

I have been asked to state just what Madero really accom- 
plished for Mexico, which I am glad to do. Naturally his re- 
sponsibilities and difficulties in the transition from absolute 
despotism to a democratic form of government were tremendous, 
his task, indeed, Herculean—enough, in fact, to appall the 
stoutest heart—and his perplexities were materially increased 
by the revolution in the north, headed by Orozco, which un- 
doubtedly was supported by members of the old cientffico party, 
and the recalcitrancy of Zapata. However, in spite of all sorts 
of difficulties and obstacles and the most powerful, vindictive, 
and shameful opposition, he unquestionably accomplished a 
great deal in a short space of time. 

Querido Moheno, one of the most active members of congress, 
a strong opponent of Madero, and an ardent advocate of the 
present régime, stated on the floor of congress that he pros- 
trated himself on his knees daily to give thanks to God for the 
liberty of speech which Madero had given them. Under Dfaz 
congressmen were mere figureheads. 

El País, one of the most prominent dailies, a Catholic organ, 
nud one of Madero's bitterest foes, in a recent editorial gave 
credit and expressed appreciation for the liberty of the press 
given by Madero. 

Under Madero a department of labor was instituted and 
through it a new tariff of wages and conditions for textile 
workers affecting 40,000 operatives was established. This 
tariff provided a maximum of 10 hours’ labor per day, higher 
wages for the 10 hours than was formerly obtained for 14 
hours, and prohibited the employment of children under 14 
years of age. Can any disinterested, unbiased person honestly 
dispute or doubt the beneficence or far-reaching effect of this 
humane measure? 

Under Madero, throngh the newly granted liberty of organiz- 
ing and striking the stevedores and dock laborers at Vera Cruz 
and other ports obtained advances of over 25 per cent in wages; 
the shopmen of the National Railways an increase of 10 per 
cent, the telegraph operators a similar increase, ete. 

Undoubtedly Madero would have ameliorated and corrected 
the barbarous and pitiable condition of the peons on the 
haciendas, especially those existing under the contract-lnbor 
system, where the laborers were not only slaves but prisoners 
subjected to the most brutal and inhuman treatment had he 
lived. 


The agrarian question, one of the most important, was more 
difficult, but it is my conviction that Madero earnestly desired 
to solve it, within the law and with due respect to the property 
rights of all, to dispossess the holders of lands fraudulently 
acquired and restore them to the Indians, who had been so 
ruthlessly and cruelly dispossessed, and if he had had the time 
and opportunity would at least have materially improved 
matters. 

Madero sowed the seeds of a higher and better civilization, 
and the harvest should—and I sincerely believe will—come. 

How such ideals do realize themselves and grow, wonderously, from 
amid the incongruous eyer-fluctuating chaos of the actual. This 
is what world history, if it teach anything, has to teach us, 

And now listening reluctantly for the moment, and for the 
sake of argument and analysis, to the contention of many that 
the present Government is the only practicable and efficient form 
for this country, casting to the winds all ideas of principles 
and morals, of right and justice, and making an impartial com- 
parison of conditions under Madero, considering the extraordi- 
nary handicaps placed in his way, with the conditions under the 
present régime, what do we find? Conditions are, undoubtedly 
and unquestionably, distinctly and decidedly worse in almost 
every sense now than during the Madero régime. The opposi- 
tion to him, aside from, perhaps, most of the privileged classes, 
the newspapers, largely owned and controlled, as stated before.“ 
by his enemies, which helped hound him to death, some ambi- 
tious and unscrupulous politicians, was comparatively slight 
and, apparently, under way of adjustment. And here a word 
about Zapata, one of the formidable problems encountered by 
the President. 

It is claimed that Madero, realizing his indebtedness to Za- 
pata for his assistance to the reyolution of 1910, and that pri- 
marily he was in arms because of wholesale ejections from and 
appropriations of lands belonging fo the “ indígenas,” the whole- 
sale destruction of their homes and villages, tried to pacify the 
“Attila of the South,” who was naturally justly impatient for 
the restoration of lands, being loath to institute a campaign of 
extermination or adopt harsh measures if possible to avoid 
them, and was therefore possibly too humane and tolerant, for 
which he was most bitterly criticized; but he was negotiating 
with Zapata, through Lic. Martinez, and it is alleged that an 
agreement and settlement was in sight. This, however, is prob- 
lematical, and it is exceedingly difficult to obtain tangible data. 
This view seems logical, however, and I am inclined to credit it. 

Under Madero all the frontier gateways except El Paso were 
continuously open; now all these gateways have been closed for 
six months, with apparently small prospects of being opened in 
the near future. 

Under Madero probably 99 per cent of the railway mileage 
was continuously in operation, while now over 50 per cent of 
the national railways is closed to traffic, and the Southern Pa- 
cific Railroad Co. of Mexico, having over a thousand miles of 
track, has for the last six months been almost entirely out of 
commission. 

Under Madero the opposition of Orozco in Chihuahua had 
been practically quelled and there was not a single State or 
legislature in the union in open opposition, and with the ex- 
ception of Zapata in Morelos, Salgado, with a small following 
in Guerrero, Genovevo de la O in the State of Mexico, some in- 
termittent disturbances in Oaxaca, and one or two small bands 
in Puebla and maybe one or two other States, maintained largely 
by the old Cientificos, the country was pacified. What are the 
conditions now? There is opposition, more or less strong, in 
almost every State in the union. 

Sonora: With the exception of Guaymas, entirely in hands 
of the constitutionalists, and fall of Guaymas seems probable. 

Coahuila: Almost entire State, including port of Piedras 
Negras, in possession of the Carrancistas. 

Durango: Entire State, including capital, in hands of Car- 
rancistas. 

Chibuahua: Thousands under arms and important territory 
occupied by constitutionalists. 

Nuevo Leon: Large numbers of armed constitutionalists, who 
have made considerable progress, controlling good part of State. 

Tamaulipas: Several thousand constitutionalists, under Lucio 
Blanco and others, hold the port of Matamoras and other towns, 
and are threatening the capital city of Victoria and, port of 
Tampico. 

San Luis Potosi: Large number of constitutionalists, esti- 
mated at several thousand, operating and have captured sev- 
eral important towns, including Matehuala. 

Sinaloa: Very strong constitutionalist following and several 
thousands under arms. 

Nichoacan: Gertrudis Sánchez, with probably 1,500 men, has 
captured Zamora, Uruapam, Patzcuaro, etc., and threaten capi- 
tal city of Morelia. 
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Guerrero: Jesús Salgado and his men, Figueroa and his men, 
numbering several thousand, dominate a considerable portion 
of the State. 

Morelos: Zapata and his following, estimated at from 10,000 
te 20,000, under arms against the Government. Government 
has sent large numbers of troops to this State, where it is con- 
centrating its force, adopting the most vigorous measures, in- 
cluding the reconcentration plan; and while Government of- 
ficials claim that great headway has been made, I learn from 
reliable sources that the State is still far from being pacified. 

Jalisco: There have been a number of uprisings in this State, 
and there is evidently considerable discontent, but which has 
usually enjoyed immunity from disturbances, due, it is claimed, 
to the large number of small farmers, who er 
peace. There are over 2,000 landholders in this State, while in 


the rich and fertile States of Morelos and Michoacan there 


are less than 30 in each. 

Hidalgo: Several thousand armed men opposing Huerta. 

Zacatecas: Large number of revolutionists under Natera cap- 
tured a number of towns, including the capital of the State. 

Federal district: Private information indicates over 10,000 
in arms? 

Puebla: Thousands of revolutionists under arms. 

State of Mexico: Seyeral thousand under arms. 

Vera Cruz: Number of uprisings, and papers recently an- 
nounced uprising of 10,000 “indigenas ” in the Huasteca district. 

Tprisings in Tepic, Oaxaca, Yucatan, Campeche, Guanajuato, 
and so forth, and, but for the difficulties of obtaining arms and 
ammunition, it is conceded by a great many, even some of 
those favorable to Huerta, that the reyolutionists would rapidly 
increase and triumph in a short time, probably within a few 
months. 

Besides, there is an important contingent who has not yet 
spoken, not daring, except guardedly, who have not yet acted, 


being unable to do so without arms, who will have to be reck- 


oned with later. In short, the revolution is a conflagration 
which can not be quenched and must ultimately triumph. 

Under Madero the currency of the country was stable, the 
ratio of Mexican money to United States being maintained on 
the basis of two Mexican dollars for one American dollar; now 
an American dollar is worth about $2.80 Mexican currency, and 
foreign exchange, except in limited amounts, difficult to obtain. 

Under Madero the credit of the country was maintained 
abroad, and arrangements had been concluded to obtain all the 
money required. 

Under Madero the earnings of the railways were reasonably 
satisfactory, enabling them to meet fixed charges and pay divi- 
dends, now the earnings of the national railways are less than 
half of what they were under Madero, being insufficient to cover 
any part of the fixed charges and, in fact, barely sufficient to 
cover operating expenses, and the properties are on the verge 
bankruptcy. 

The commercial interests, as a rule, were able to operate 
profitably during Madero’s régime, but now business of nearly 
every kind is paralyzed and a financial crisis threatens, the 
Mexican Government, fortunately for the country, being unable 
to obtain any more money abroad. 

Likewise there has been a slump in Government receipts and 
terrific increase in expenses under the present régime. 

Under Madero his worst enemies, including Felix Diaz and 
Bernardo Reyes, enjoyed guaranties and full legal protection, 
whereas now political enemies, including senators and congress- 
men, who, under the constitution, are entitled to immunity from 
arrest, magically disappear. 

There was never a question of recognition of the Madero 
Government; now, the United States is withholding recognition, 
and, apparently, some European countries, who acted under a 
misapprehension, due.to the position taken by Ambassador 
Wilson, have repented their recognition. 

Under Madero there was some destruction of bridges, track, 
and equipment, but it was insignificant compared with the 
destruction under Huerta, which has been stupendous. 

The losses to agricultural, mining, timber, and almost all 
other interests, have been enormous under Huerta. 

These comparisons ought to suffice to show that the present 
Government, which is a despotic, military dictatorship, the very 
worst form of government, is not a success, but a decided 
failure. However, in spite of these incontrovertible facts, its 
friends, being reluctant to admit their error of judgment, con- 
tend that it will yet dominate the situation, eyen some of those 
who have suffered great losses, but I do not believe such a re- 
sult possible, 

Undoubtedly it is proceeding with all the energy possible, but 
I have never, from the beginning, had any sympathy with or con- 
fidence in its ability to control the situation, and simply could 


not believe that its revolting methods—the barbarous methods 
of the dark ages—conld prevail in this enlightened twentieth 
century. Huerta has done everything possible to strengthen 
the army and its loyalty to him, having promoted, by the whole- 
sale, officials and increased the pay of the private soldier from 
a dollar to a dollar fifty per day, an increase of 50 per cent, 
and has greatly increased it numerically, but it is exceedingly 
difficult, almost impossible, to improvise an efficient fighting 
force in Mexico, especially under the circumstances, where the 
army must be recruited, by forced conscription, from the yery 
element it is fighting, which is, almost to a unit, Maderista and, 
consequently, opposed to this Government; in other words, the 
Government must secure its force from the very force it is 
opposing, a decided anomaly and, naturally, it will not work out 
and there haye been thousands of desertions from the Federais 
to the rebels. Therefore, it is exceedingly doubtful, even with 
the tremendous advantages which the Government has of almost 
unlimited arms and ammunition and the Government machin- 
ery, if the opposition can be put down and made to stay put. 

The Spaniards, with over 200,000 soldiers, having nothing in 
common with or sympathy for the revyolutionists, and conse- 
quently no scruples about fighting them, concentrated in the 
small territory of Cuba, were unable to conquer the revolution- 
ists, either in the 10 years’ war from 1868 to 1878 or in the last 
war from 1895 to 1898. when American occupation occurred. 
Furthermore, the inability of the Government to obtain money 
abroad will proye a serious obstacle to their making real head- 
way. 

The de facto government had, to a great extent, at least in 
Mexico City, the support of the commercial interests, who 
blindly and, as I think, illogically believed in its efficiency; but 
in the face of disastrous results this support is waning. 

It also has the incalculable advantage of the support of the 
press, which is as much enslaved as the press of France in the 
days of Napoleon, any having the temerity to oppose being 
promptly eliminated. Recently the publication of El Voto, 
La Voz de Juarez, and El Diario del Hogar in Mexico 
City was suppressed for criticizing the government, and La 
Opinion and La Union in Vera Cruz suspended. The Mexican 
Herald, the only American paper in the metropolis, supported 
from the very beginning the Huerta government and condemned 
our own. 

I am one of the few Americans who sincerely and heartily 
approve and applaud the course of our Government and have 
absolute faith in its honesty of purpose, its high principles and 
justice, as well as its wisdom. I thank God that our President 
had the principle and moral courage to refuse, in spite of the 
insistent clamor of big business interests, many being unscrupu- 
lous mercenaries, to help foist this false government upon an 
unwilling and resisting people—did not help to prolong artificial 
conditions brought about by one of the most diabolical and 
reyolting crimes in histery, but is, on the contrary, lending his 
moral support to the cause of the people who are irresistibly. 
struggling for liberty. There are thousands of intelligent Mexi- 
cans who respect and admire the attitude of nonrecongition and 
the high moral ground maintained, one remarking, “ Wouldn't 
it be a pity and shame if there was not a single foreign Govern- 
ment to stand for morality and principle in dealing with the 
Mexican situation?” 

As will be appreciated, we can not speak as fully and freely 
in Mexico as those who desiring to stand in with and profit 
through the present Government, are willing to overlook, for 
expediency and, in many instances, to my amazement and hor- 
ror, sanction the awful guilt involved in its establishment and, 
therefore, openly and dogmatically espouse it, at the same time 
shamelessly and unpatriotically knocking and sneering at our 
own Government, consequently, comparatively little is heard of 
this side of the question. Still there are, unfortunately, many 
who, without having any special interests involved, take the 
same stand, but they are decreasing. 

I am certainly proud and delighted that Washington has re- 
fused to recognize or put its approval on the assassins who have 
usurped the Mexican Government, who, instead of representing 
the will of the people, represent a betrayal of the will of the 
people as expressed in the triumph of the Madero revolution 
and his election to the presidency. Certainly recognition could 
not be predicated on moral grounds, and it is my firm con- 
viction that, regardless of precedent or the action of any other 
nation, business and expediency should wait on principle. One 
of the Spanish viceroys, seeing the miserable condition of the 
masses, made efforts to improve their condition, when he was 
told by rich mine owners that such policy would ruin the mining 
interests of Mexico, replied, “ The liberty of the peon is more 
important than all the mines in the world,” and the principles 
of the present struggle gre far more important than all the 
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foreign dollars inyested in Mexico. Besides, I do not believe 
that recognition would permanently help business, but would, 
on the contrary, in the end, be detrimental, probably prolonging 
an intolerable condition and delaying a real settlement, and 
why should we countenance or lend our aid to the extension of 
an evil which the Mexican people to their credit are energetic- 
ally resisting. The constitutionalists stand on a firmer and 
higher ground than Huerta, as they are fighting against usur- 
tion and for liberty and constitutional government, and should, 
in my opinion, receive from our country and Government every 
sympathy, encouragement, and assistance consistent with our 
honor. How can we honorably recognize, affiliate with, or as- 
sist an illegal, unconstitutional Government, established by 
“irregular force” and violence, causing the deaths in the very 
beginning, through an infamous fake battle when Mexico City 
was “shot up,” of thousands of innocent people, including 
women and children, even babes? To me it is unthinkable. 

Naturally you would ask, as everyone else does, “After the 
present government, what?” Probably only a prophet could 
answer. The situation is most difficult. If the opposition unites 
on an honest, patriotic man having the interests of the nation 
at heart and desiring to educate in u practical way and improve 
the people, who is strong enough to prevent the classes, consti- 
tuting a small minority of only about 10 per cent, from inter- 
fering, the problem should be solved. Will, as frequently in 
past history, the right man appear? Let us wait and hope. 

Undoubtedly a man who could count on the confidence and 
support of the masses and having the recognition and support 
of the United States would have a far better chance to govern 
successfully than one opposed by the masses. Then, too, maybe 
the classes haye learned a lesson by the absolute failure of 
Huerta, and, instead of obstructing, might realize that it would 
be to their interest and that of their country to assist in the 
regeneration and advancement of the people. God grant that 
they may, and thus eliminate the possibility of a repetition of 
the horrors of the French Reyolution. 

Anyhow, a false start has been made, and they must go back 
and build a government and create a peace resting on a better 
and firmer foundation—the will and support of the majority, 
and largely on the principles advocated by Madero, Por- 
firismo” is dead and can never be resurrected. Feudalism and 
slavery have received their death warrant and must go. 

I would like to see the Mexican people, in whom I have a 
very friendly and sympathetic interest, given a real chance to 
try out a constitutional and more representative form of gov- 
ernment. Madero was not given a fair show; in fact hardly 
any show at all; but his unselfish interests and efforts in their 
behalf is understood and appreciated by the masses, and his 
grave is their most sacred shrine, and thousands upon thousands 
buy, kiss, and weep over his picture, and future generations 
will gratefully bless him. 

Sincerely, yours, 
GEORGE ROBINSON HAcKLEY. 


Frankford Arsenal and Rock Island. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. J. HAMPTON MOORE, 


OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
IN tue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Tuesday, June 23, 1914, 


On the bill (H. R. 17041) making app iations for sundry civil ex- 
penses of the Government for the fi year ending June 30, 1915, 
and for other purposes. 

Mr. MOORE. Mr. Speaker, the inefféctual efforts to obtain 
additional ground for the Frankford Arsenal through this bill 
and the increase of appropriations to build up the arsenal at 
Rock Island have resulted in the collection of certain data with 
regard to the two institutions which I now put in the Recorp 
under leave just granted me to extend my remarks. 

I am prompted to present these facts more particularly be- 
cause of the address of the chairman of the Appropriations 
Committee [Mr. FITZGERALD], in which he clearly indicated his 
belief that the arsenal business of the United States should 
gradually be concentrated at Rock Island. Such a policy, of 
course, involves more than the mere question of appropriations. 
It has to do with fuel cost, power cost, cost of material and 
transportation, in addition to the most important of all, the 
availability and cost of labor. All these questions are treated in 
the paper I submit herewith. It has not ouly been prepared 


with very great care, but it shows the relative value of the two 
arsenals and also deals with Rock Island's famous water power, 
the method by which it was obtained, and the cost at which it 
is developed. 

ROCK ISLAND FUEL COST, 

1, A statement has been published showing the large savings 
made at the Frankford Arsenal in the manufacture of artillery 
ammunition, and the magnificent economies of that arsenal ha ve 
been advanced as an argument for an increase in the manufac- 
turing facilities at the Rock Island Arsenal. It has been stated 
that the Rock Island Arsenal can manufacture cheaper than the 
Frankford Arsenal, owing to the former obtaining its power 
from a dam in the Mississippi River, and therefore presumably 
free of charge. As a matter of fact Congress appropriates every 
year for the Rock Island Arsenal $12,500 to maintain this dam. 
It is understood that the Rock Island Arsenal contracts for 
about 5,000 tons of soft coal every year, which, at an assumed 
cost of $2.40 per ton, amounts to $12,000, which would make 
a total charge for fuel, including the maintenance. of the dam, 
of $24,500. 

Under the contract which the United States has with the 
former owner of the water power at the Rock Island Arsenal, 
the Government is obligated to furnish this company with a 
fourth of the power developed by this dam free of charge, and, 
therefore, the water power is not as free as it appears to be. 
When the dam is low, the Rock Island Arsenal is obliged to 
buy electric power from a local power company and the an- 
nual cost for the purchased power has been as high as $2,000. 
The power furnished by the dam is not used to heat the shop 
buildings, which is done by steam, for the generation of which 
the 5,000 tons of soft coal are purchased. 

FRANKFORD FUEL COST. 

On making inquiry it has been ascertained that the Frank. 
ford Arsenal consumes annually about 8,600 tons of coal, which 
costs about $24,000, so that apparently the cost of fuel at the 
Rock Island Arsenal, including the maintenance of the dam, 
amounts to more than the cost of coal furnished to the Frank- 
ford Arsenal. These figures do not take into consideration the 
fact that Congress appropriates $12,500 annually for the care 
of the bridges leading to the Rock Island Arsenal, which is 
located on an island in the Mississippi River. These figures 
should also be charged against the power plant at the Rock 
Island Arsenal for the very reason that its favorable location, 
so far as water power is concerned, makes it inevitable that 
there shall be bridges connecting the arsenal with the mainland. 
It will be seen, therefore, that the care of the bridges and the 
maintenance of the dam, amounting to $25,000, alone amount 
to more than the cost of the coal used at the Frankford Arsenal. 
But when the cost of the steam coal, viz, $12,000, used at the 
Rock Island Arsenal is considered the difference in favor of the 
Frankford Arsenal is much greater. 

It is believed that the manufacturing output of the Frank- 
ford Arsenal is only slightly less than that of the Rock Island 
Arsenal. The aggregate of the amount of the completed orders 
and of the uncompleted orders at the close of the last fiscal 
year was slightly larger for the Frankford Arsenal than for the 
Rock Island Arsenal, although the amount of the completed or- 
ders was considerably less in the case of the Frankford Arsenal. 
It is interesting to know that the cost of fuel at the Frankford 
Arsenal amounts to only nine-tenths of 1 per cent of the value 
of the articles manufactured thereat. The fuel cost is therefore 
very negligible. 

GOVERNMENT GIVES AWAY WATER POWER. 

2. But the preceding considerations are an insufficient basis 
on which to determine the cost of the power developed by 
water at the Rock Island Arsenal. This Rock Island Arsenal 
water power dates from 1837, when a charter was granted to 
private parties to build a dam across a branch of the Missis- 
sippi River at Rock Island. The dam was actually built in 1841 
and 1842, but apparently until 1865 the different owners of this 
water power were continually in financial difficulties, when it 
was acquired by the Moline Water Power Co. By a joint reso- 
lution of Congress, approved March 2, 1867, the Secretary of 
War was authorized to purchase from the Moline Water Power 
Co. its title to the water power, on the condition that the 
United States would develop the water power and furnish one- 
fourth of it to this company free of charge. 

The development of this water power since that time has 
actnally cost the United States the large sum of $1,624,750, and 
in addition Congress has made appropriations for extraordinary 
repair to this water power within the same period in the sum 
of $246,150. A list of the various acts in which the above 
amounts were provided for is given as an appendix to this 
paper, The annual interest charge on the cost of the develop- 
ment of this water power at 3 per cent is 848,742.50, and on 
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adding to.this amount the $12,500 appropriated annually for 
the maintenance of the water power, we have a total annual 
charge of $61,242.50. It is understood that the Rock Island 
Arsenal takes about 1,600 horsepower from its water-power 
plant. Assuming that this quantity of power is taken daily 
throughout the year, it follows that 2,960,000 kilowatt hours 
are taken in electrical energy from this source of power. The 
annual interest charge for this quantity of energy being 
$61,242.50, it follows that the cost of a kilowatt hour of elec- 
trical energy as furnished by the water power at the Rock 
Island Arsenal is 2 cents. ‘This cost is probably the highest in 
this country, when interest charge alone is considered. But the 
operating charges of a power plant comprise not only the in- 
terest charges but also the wages of engineers, oilers, and so 
forth, depreciation, and insurance. If these items were added 
to the above cost, it would probably make the cost of electrical 
energy at the Rock Island Arsenal at least 23 cents per kilowatt 
hour. 

ar STEAM VERSUS WATER POWER. 

There is a general impression that since there is no charge 
for water in a water-power plant the cost of the energy derived 
from such a plant is nominal. As a matter of fact, a steam 
pas having a capacity of 2,000 kilowatts has been constructed 

or $60 per kilowatt, or $120,000 for the entire plant, Such a 
plant would furnish all the energy that the Rock Island Arsenal 
is now taking from its water power. There is no reason, how- 
ever, to doubt that a steam plant having a capacity of 2,000 
kilowatts can not be constructed for $200,000. It follows, there- 
fore, that had a steam plant been constructed at the Rock 
Island Arsenal instead of a dam the cost of power would have 
been at least one-half, and probably less, than it is now costing 
to produce, It is understood that the Commonwealth Edison 
Co., in Chicago, is producing electrical energy at about six- 
tenths of a cent per kilowatt hour, or about one-fourth of what 
it is probably costing at the Rock Island Arsenal, but larger 
and more ecunomical mechanical units for generating electricity 
are used by this company. 

The above discussion does not take into consideration the fact 
that the Rock Island Arsenal is on an island, and it was so 
placed in order to utilize the water power developed by the 
Mississippi River. For the construction and repair of the 
bridges between the Rock Island Arsenal and the main land 
Congress has appropriated since 1869 the huge sum of $1,310,550, 
and the various acts and amounts are given in the appendix to 
this paper. As stated above, Congress also appropriates $12,500 
annually to maintain these bridges. 

The advantages, therefore, of the Rock Island Arsenal in re- 
gard to obtaining free water power from the Mississippi River 
are not as great as they apparently appear to be; and, in fact, 
Rock Island Arsenal no economical advantages what- 
ever by reason of its water power, when the cost and mainte- 
nance thereof are considered. It might be very advantageous 
as an economical proposition to abandon the water power and 
to generate its electricity by a steam plant. 

PRANKFORD ARSENAL ECONOMIES, 

2. The economies of the Frankford Arsenal are based on 
many considerations, one of which is its magnificent location in 
the largest manufacturing city in America, which makes it 
easily accessible to a large skilled-labor market and to its 
sources of supplies. In this respect it has marked advantages 
over the Rock Island Arsenal. 

3. The Frankford Arsenal, in regard to procurement of skilled 
labor, is located in a territory comprising Philadelphia and 
Camden, which had a combined population in 1910 of 1,643,546. 
The Rock Island Arsenal is located in a territory comprising 
Rock Island, Moline, and Davenport, and all three cities had a 
combined population in 1910 of 91,562, or about one-eighteenth 
of the population of the territory in which the Frankford Ar- 
senal is located. It is generally recognized that the Frankford 
Arsenal, by its location, has access to about 250,000 skilled 
workmen. It is doubtful if the Rock Island Arsenal has ac- 
cess to more than 15,000 skilled workmen. These figures show 
the enormous advantage that the Frankford Arsenal has in 
regard to the procurement of skilled labor over the Rock Island 
Arsenal. 

4. The Frankford Arsenal, in regard to procurement of mate- 
rial for manufacturing purposes, compares most favorably with 
the Rock Island Arsenal. The Frankford Arsenal in the manu- 
facture of ammunition utilizes largely brass, steel, and explo- 
sives. The brass comes mainly from Connecticut, which is 
about 150 miles distant, whereas the Rock Island Arsenal is 
nearly 1.200 miles from the same source of supply. The Frank- 
ford Arsenal procures steel largely from Bethlehem and Read- 
ing, which are only about 60 miles distant, whereas the Rock 
Island Arsenal is nearly 1,000 miles from the same source. The 
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latter arsenal could probably, however, obtain steel from Gary, 
Ind., and Pittsburgh, Pa., which are 210 and 650 miles distant, 
respectively. The Frankford Arsenal procures explosives from 
Carneys Point and Picatinny Arsenal, N. J., which are located 
about 30 and 140 miles, respectively, distant, whereas the Rock 
Island Arsenal is located over 1,000 miles from these same 
sources. 
BASE OF OPERATIONS NEARER FRANKFORD. 

5. All the important experimental work of the Bureau of Ord- 
nance of the War Department is conducted at the Sandy Hook 
Proving Ground, such as testing cannon, carriages for cannon, 
and artillery ammunition. This work is of the utmost impor- 
tance, and it is conducted by disinterested officers, who have 
nothing whatever to do with the manufacture of the materials 
so tested. The Sandy Hook Proving Ground is located at the 
entrance of New York Harbor, and is 122 miles from the Frank- 
ford Arsenal. If the manufacture of artillery ammunition was 
conducted at the Rock Island Arsenal, it would mean that such 
material would have to be shipped 1,100 miles to obtain that 
independent test by disinterested officers. 

6. Philadelphia is one of the principal seaports of the coun- 
try, which gives the Frankford Arsenal a marked advantage 
not only for rail but also for water transportation. If the 
Frankford Arsenal should ever secure the adjacent Lennig prop- 
erty, the purchase of which has been recommended since 1875, 
ocean-going steamers could obtain their ammunition at the arse- 
nal and distribute it to convenlent seaports throughout the coun- 
try. The Frankford Arsenal should supply all the eastern 
seacoast forts and interlor Army posts within convenient dis- 
tance at less cost than they can be supplied by all-rail routes 
from the Rock Island Arsenal. With the opening of the Pan- 
ama Canal the Frankford Arsenal should supply the Pacific 
coast forts and posts and insular possessions in the Pacific at 
& very much less cost for transportation than can the Rock 
Island Arsenal. 


GOVERNMENT APPROPRIATIONS FOR ROCK ISLAND ARSENAL, 


7. The Rock Island Arsenal, as compared with the Frankford 
has received very generous treatment from Congress. 
During the past 10 years the Rock Island Arsenal received in 
the various acts for the sundry civil expenses of the Govern- 
ment, for repairs and improvements, the magnificent sum of 
approximately $975,000, whereas during the same period the 
Frankford Arsenal received only approximately $350,000. The 
Rock Island Arsenal has been provided with magnificent build- 
ings, and only recently $250,000 was appropriated to equip one 
of them for the manufacture of war material. The buildings 
of the Frankford Arsenal are congested and many of them are 
merely frame buildings, which are insanitary, unsafe, and 
totally inadequate for the purposes for which they are being 
used. Some years ago the Rock Island Arsenal received a large 
appropriation for an armory, which is now shut down, and 
while this armory was in operation it shared with the Spring- 
field Armory, in Massachusetts, in the manufacture of small 
arms for the Government: Apparently the congressional friends 
of Rock Island Arsenal now desire that it share with the Frank- 
ford Arsenal in the manufacture of ammunition, which has 
heretofore been confined solely to the latter arsenal. 


ENORMOUS SAVING AT FRANKFORD ARSENAL. 


8. It is a matter of record that the Frankford Arsenal saved 
$250,000 in 1912 on the introduction of improved shop manage- 
ment in manufacturing rifle ammunition. Its savings on exist- 
ing orders for the present year in the manufacture of artillery 
ammunition over what the cost would have been had it been 
procured from outside manufacturers amounts to nearly $800,000, 
and had it been able to handle all the orders which had been 
given to outside manufacturers it would have made an addi- 
tional saving of over $300,000. The Frankford Arsenal points 
with pride to the manufacture of rifle ammunition at $27 per 
thousand when it has been purchased from outside manufac- 
turers at $38 per thousand, making a saving annually of at 
least $500,000 in this respect, and if the orders given to the 
outside manufacturers had been given to the Frankford Arsenal 
there would have been an additional saving of about $80,000. 
The Frankford Arsenal in the utilization of old materials during 
a period covering 18 months returned to the War Department 
about $700,000, and which arose from the skill of that arsenal 
in utilizing old, surplus, and scrap materials in manufacturing 
operations. Can the Rock Island Arsenal point to such a mag- 
nificent record of savings? Should these savings be made a 
basis for increasing the manufacturing plant at the Rock Island 
Arsenal when there is no evidence that similar savings would be 
affected there? The friends of the Frankford Arsenal know that 
if the Frankford Arsenal plant is increased to meet the increased 
demands for artillery ammunition, these savings will be made 
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as heréetoforé, but iñ larger quantity proportionate’ to the 
larger output, for its location and organization will remain the 
same as heretofore, and these are the factors that” have at- 
tributed to its remarkable savings. 
= COMPARISON OF EXPENDITURES. | 
9. The value of the Frankford Arsenal plant is estimated to 
be $3,500,000, and this includes the value of the land not at 
its purchase price but at its present valuation. It is doubtful 
if the United States has expended for the pyrchase of the land, 
construction of bnildings, and installation of machinery as, much 
as $4,000,000. ‘The expenditures made at the Rock Island 
Arsenal for the development of the water power, for extraordi- 
nary repairs made to, it, and for the construction and repair 
ef the bridges since the arsenal was established have amounted 
to at-least $3,200,000, or very nearly the cost of the entire 
Frankford Arsenal plant. It has been stated tuat Congress has 
appropriated for the Rock Island Arsenal in all about $9,000,000. 
When it is considered that at the present time the value of. the 
annual manufactures of the Rock Island Arsenal and the Frank- 
ford Arsenal are very nearly the same, it requires no such de- 
tailed information as is given in the preceding paragraphs to 
convince any business man that the Frankford Arsenal, pro- 
ducing the same yalue of manufactured articles annually at less 
than one-half of the, capital investment, must be decidedly a 
more economical manufacturing institution, assuming that the 
management is equally skillful at both establishments, - 
ations, for the decelopment of the 
1 9 Power at the Rock sland Arsenal, á f 
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Naval Appropriation Bill. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. WILLIAM J. CARY, 


OF WISCONSIN, 
In THE House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Tuesday, June 23, 191}, 


On the bill (H. R. 14034) making * for the naval service 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1915, and for other purposes, 
Mr. CARY. Mr. Speaker, Congress should allow the Navy 

Department to sell the battleships Idaho and Mississippi to 

Greece for any reasonable price they may be able to obtain; but 

I am strongly opposed, and I think this House should insist to 

the uttermost on rejecting the Senate provision that the money 

obtained from the sale of these two ships would be used for 
the building of one new ship of the dreadnaught type. 


The reasons why the House should insist so strongly on re- 
jecting this provision are of the most commanding and decisive 
character, and because of them the House should not yield upon 
any consideration. 

The construction of the dreadnaughts we already have is 
known to every well-informed person on naval affairs to have 
been a great blunder; the building of any more such ships at 
this time may prove a disaster to the country. i 

England and Germany, who by their fierce rivalry for su- 
premacy are driven to the necessity of having the best there 
is in battleships, are already beginning to substitute in their 
new construction the building of swift battle cruisers with the 
largest-chliber guns and high-explosive shells in place of the 
slow, cumbersome, costly, dreadnaught type which our Steel 
and Armor Trusts insist we should build, not for the national 
defense but for their profit. $ 

It is high time the direction of the naval policy and the 
naval construction of the United States should be taken away 
from the Steel Trust and the Armor Trust. Apparently there 
is no other power in this country able to do this; hence it 
becomes the duty of Congress, and now is the time, right here, 
for Congress to put its foot.down to make the change, by re- 
jecting this part of the Senate amendment and instructing our 
conferees that the House will give no further sanction to the 
building of any more obsolete dreadnaughts until a thorough 
and competent investigation is made to disclose the true facts 
as they exist in our Navy at this time. ; 

I am convinced, and I believe many of the other Members 
of this House are convinced, that both the Congress and the 
people of the United States have been deliberately. deceived, 
through the machinations of the Steel and Armor Trusts, as 
to what the true facts are in regard to our naval situation. I 
am further convinced, and I believe other Members of this 
House are convinced, from facts that have come to their knowl- 
elge, that foreign Governments and foreign experts know far 
more about our Navy dnd its strength, or rather its weakness, 
than does our Congress, which appropriates from the Public 
Treasury the millions of money to build this Navy, or than do 
our citizens, who-bear the burden of taxation to pay for its 
construction. ‘ š 

Witness the following from one of the greatest naval experts 
of Europe, Gerard Finnes. He says in an article published in 
the- London’ Graphic: $ 

There are a hundred indications which show that a collision between 
Japan and the United States is approaching. The Americans live in a 
fool's paradise in this matter. ~ 

The Japanese are full of contempt for American brag and bounce for 
the lack of national spirit or eyen of true ‘nationality. They have a 
profound disbelief in the war-worthiness of the American Navy and an 
acute realization of the fact that the strategical situation is over- 
whelmingly in their favor. , 

It is objected that the Japanese are too poor to fight. When will 

le realize the fact which all history teaches—that it is the poor 
nations which fight? Japan is rich enough to afford war, because, 
directly or indirectly; she will make war pay for itself. Japan will 
Rent ary much for the same reason that prompted Bismarck to fight 

The war will be for the consolidation of the yellow peoples. The 
Chinese despise force, but readily yield to the fear of it. 5 has 
beaten the most aggressive of the white powers already; victorious 
over- another, she will appear to her huge neighbor invincible. The 
United States offers at once the most practicable and the surest prey. 

In addition to the instructions given our Secretary of the 
Navy by the Senate amendment, modified as I have proposed, 
we should also incorporate in this bill strict instructions to the 
Attorney General to begin an immediate prosecution of the 
Steel Trust and Armor Trust to recover from them the damage 
and loss which the Government has suffered as a result of the 
frands and conspiracies in violation of the law which they 
have practiced against this Government, much evidence of 
which is already in the hands of the Government; and abso- 
lutely conclusive evidence can be easily produced through the 
passage by the House and Senate of the witness-bill amend- 
ment which I proposed to the naval bill in this House only a 
short time ago. 

In dealing with military affairs and matters of the national 
defense there is no time for hesitation and doubt, “lest we 
wake the drumming guns that have no doubts.” 

We have too long permitted our subservient and spineless 
Attorney General to shield these treasonable criminals from 
the stern punishment their acts deserve. 

The Secretary of the Navy has admitted in his letter to the 
Senate in June, 1913, and in his testimony before the House 
committee in January, 1914, that he has full knowledge of the 
treasonable and plundering conspiracy by which the Steel Trust 
and the Armor Trust are robbing the Government and endan- 
gering the safety of the country in time of war; yet he goes on 
squandering seyeral hundreds of thousands of dollars daily of 
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the Government's money on a program directed by these erimi- 
nal trusts instead of doing his duty in asking Congress for 
authority to produce and protect witnesses and insisting that 
his colleague, the Attorney General, proceed with the prosecu- 
tion of the Armor Trust criminals, 

I therefore repeat my demand that the Attorney General 
should either attend to his duty to prosecute the Armor Trust 
or resign. We do not need new trust laws; we need a Secre- 
tary of the Navy who will act and a new Attorney General who 
attends to his duty and enforees the existing antitrust laws. 


The Psychological Conditions of Democracy. 


Every day since this Democratic administration went into power 
mills and factories have closed. 

Every day the number of the uncmployed has increased. 

Every day more than 10,000 men have forced into idleness. 

ee ied the wage earners of this Nation are losing more than 
5,000,000. 
t Every hour that Woodrow Wilson has been in the White House the 
business of this Nation has decreased more than a million dollars. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. WILLIAM E. HUMPHREY, 


OF WASHINGTON, 
In tue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Tuesday, June 23, 191}. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. Mr. Speaker, in my speech 
in New York June 18, 1914, in discussing the present Nation- 
wide business depression, I said: 

“ PSYCHOLOGICAL " CONDITIONS. 


The Democratice Party went into power upon the general 
promise that they would better conditions that had existed in 
this country under Republican rule. For years they had 
preached that labor was oppressed, that business was shackled, 
and that if the Democratic Party once went into power it would 
reduce the cost of living, increase wages, bring business expan- 
sion, and widen our markets. They went into the campaign 
joyfully preaching the doctrine of the “new freedom.” The 
President declared that what the men of this Nation needed 
was to sharpen their wits in competition with the rest of the 
world; that what was needed was to break down the tariff wall 
and go out and conquer the earth. 

Well, we have had now a little more than six months’ expe- 
rience under a Democratic tariff law and the “new freedom,” 
and what is the result? Will any man in this Nation outside 
of a padded cell or a Democratic office say that he would not 
like to change the conditions that exist to-day for the conditions 
that existed for 16 years under Republican rule? 

Remember, that while the Democratic Party went into power 
on the 4th day of March, 1913, that the Underwood tariff law 
did not go upon the statute books until the 3d day of October, 
1913. However, the shadow of Democracy had its effect upon 
business even before President Wilson was inaugurated. Here 
are some of the results of a Democratic administration that was 
to bless the Nation with unexampled prosperity : 

I compare 1913 and 1912, although during 1913 we had but 
8 months of the Democratic tariff law and 10 months of Demo- 
cratic administration, but even that much Democracy is strik- 
ingly different in the results. 

The bank clearances in 1912 were $4,175,000,000 greater than 
in 1913. 

The number of corporations recorded in 1912 was $713,000,000 
more than those recorded in 1913. 

On the last day of January, 1913, the United States Steel Cor- 
poration had orders for 7,850,000 tons of steel. On January 1, 
1914, it had orders for 4,250,000 tons. On the Ist day of this 
month it had orders for 3,998,000. What could tell a more dis- 
tressing story? 

Steel is one of the great business barometers of the Nation. 
To-day more than one-third of the steel mills in the entire 
country are closed. 

To-day the steel production in this country is 40 
below normal. í 
To-day there are $150,000,000 invested in idle steel mills. 

To-day there are a million idle men in the iron and steel and 
associated industries, representing a daily pay roll of more 
than $2,000,000. 

To-day there are 275,000 miners in this country out of 
no that in Republican times were earning $750,000,000 an- 
nually. 


per cent 
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- To-day. there are 242,000 idle freight cars, the largest number 
in the history of this Nation., When the Republican Party went 
out of power there were none. 

To-day there are more than 500,000 railroad men out of em- 
ployment that were receiving more than a million dollars a day 
in wages when Woodrow Wilson was inaugurated. 

To-day the wage earners of this Nation are losing more than 
$5,000,000 every 24 hours. 

In six months the Democratic administration has wiped out 
an annual pay roll of more than $800,000,000, 

This $5,000,000 each day has been taken from the ordinary 
channels of trade. This has brought depression and financial 
ruin to every business and to every section of the country. This 
$5,000,000 in wages daily taken from the working people of this 
Nation means that the workmen of this country are spending 
$5,000,000 less each day for bread and clothes and the other 
necessaries of life than they did a year ago. 

There are 300,000 idle men in New York, 200,000 idle men in 
Chicago, 100,000 idle men in Pittsburgh, 25,000 idle men in San 
Francisco. We are facing the awful problem of unemployed 
everywhere. There are more idle men in this Nation to-day 
than ever before. 

Every day that the Democratic Party has been in power we 
have bought more from the foreigner and sold him less. 

Every day we have lost in our foreign trade more than half 
a million dollars. i 

Every day the Nation has gone in debt half a million dollars. 

Every day the number of unemployed has increased. 

Every day mills and factories have closed. 

Every day since this Democratic administration went into 
power more than 10,000 men have been forced into idleness. 

Every day the wage earners of this Nation are losing more 
than $5,000,000. 

Every hour that Woodrow Wilson has been in the White 
House the business of this Nation has decreased more than a 
million dollars! This is the price of Democracy. This is the 
price that the people pay to have the affairs of this Nation con- 
trolled by academic doctors and efficiency experts, by gowned 
theorists and scholarly dreamers, by pedantic pundits and 
Chautauqua performers, by learned illuslonists and grape-juice 
statesmen. 

But we are told that all this is merely psychological. The 
President has assured the country that what it needs is more 
legislation. He has assured the country that there is nothing 
wrong with Democratic administration or with Democratic 
laws. The only difficulty is that the business men of the Na- 
tion are too stupid to appreciate the blessings that have been 
bestowed upon them. The only remedy proposed is to give 
them more of what they have already received. The President 
has served notice on the country that Congress is to be kept in 
session all summer to enact further legislation that will prac- 
tically destroy what little business is left. 

It may be psychological, but it is a truth that no candid 
man can deny that every day that Congress stays in session 
that business grows less. The greatest blessing that this Con- 
gress could possibly bestow upon the country would be to ad- 
journ and never meet again. What this Nation needs is more 
prosperity and less law. There is this slight consolation, how- 
ever, that while Congress is in session destroying the business 
of the country they are also destroying what remains of the 
now discredited Democratic Party. The business men of the 
Nation have appealed in vain to the President to stop further 
legislation, but his reply has been that they simply imagine 
that they are veing injured. 

Business men see their markets gone, their factories closed, 
but they should not complain. Let them read a chapter on the 
New Freedom. 

They see the foreigner with his products made by foreign 
cheap labor coming into this country and driving them from the 
market, but why should they complain. Let them read an 
essay on “free trade.” 

The business men of this country are daily selling less abroad, 
are daily selling less at home; daily the foreigner is increasing 
his sales in this country; but why should our business men 
complain? Let them listen to a lecture on “ efficiency.” 

The business man looks upon the closed factory, the dying 
fires, the idle men, the poverty, upon the vast army of unem- 
ployed, but let him be of good cheer, let him read our new 
“constitution of peace” and be comforted, 

What the hungry want is not bread but more law. 

What the naked want is not more clothes but more statutes. 

What the idle need is not work but more legislation. 

What capital needs is not investment but legal confiscation. 

What the Nation needs to-day is not prosperity but a cheerful 
state of mind, 
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What the people of this country need is the faith cure. They 
took it last election, and it cured their faith in the Democratic 
Party forever. ` 

Poverty, want, hunger, idleness, and rags. These are not 
pitiful facts; these are not awful realities; these are but the 
figment of a fevered and uncultured imagination unable to 
grasp the eternal yerities of the “new freedom” and the 
splendid truths of the new “ constitution of peace.” 

Surely this Nation to-day is reaping the reward of being 
directed by the impractical, the dreamer, the reformer, the 
uplifter, the scholar, and the theorist. 

This is the day of the triumph of the “intellectual unintelli- 
gent.” 

Yes; all our troubles are “ psychological.” But is death by 
fear any more delightful than when the terror comes in any 
other form? 

“ Psychological” is a blessed word. There is none with which 
it can be compared. Charity covers a multitude of sins,” but 
“ psychological” in its beneficent elasticity covers the measure- 
less multitude of Democratic blunders, 

CAPTURING THE MARKETS OF THE WORLD, 

Under the Underwood tariff law that brought to us the benign 
blessings of the “new freedom” we were to go forth and cap- 
ture the markets of the world. We have had our wits sharp- 
ened by competition with the rest of mankind. It would appear 
to be the part of wisdom to stop and see how the Democratic 
tariff law has worked. 

In my own State the new Democratic tariff law immediately 
closed more than 60 per cent of our shingle mills—threw 8,000 
men out of employment—and these mills are closed to-day. It 
immediately opened the mills of British Columbia that for 
months had been closed, and they have been running full ca- 
pacity ever since; and 95 per cent of their output is sold in the 
United States. The price of shingles has not been reduced to 
the consumer. We now pay the same price for foreign shingles 
that we paid for those produced in this country. 

More than $2,000,000 in wages each month is now being taken 
from the American workman in this country and given to the 
Chinaman, the Japanese, and the Hindu in British Columbia. 

During the first six months of the present Democratic tariff 
law 33,000,000 pounds of tin plate, valued at $1,034,000, was im- 
ported into this country, ten times as much as was brought into 
~~ country during the last six months of the Republican tariff 
aw. 

This Nation during the six months under a Democratic tariff 
used less tin plate than it had during the last six months under 
a Republican tariff. This means $1,000,000 in work and wages 
taken from the men who work in industries of this country and 
given to foreign labor. 

Thousands of tons of foreign steel manufactured by foreign 
cheap labor are going into San Francisco and Seattle. 

Thousands of tons of pig iron are coming into these ports from 
China produced by labor paid from 6 cents to § cents per day. 

LABOR TAKEN FROM TIIE AMERICAN AND GIVEN TO THE FOREIGNER, 

Thousands of tons of cotton ties are going into the ports of 
Galveston, New Orleans, and Savannah to be used by the south- 
ern cotton planter. 

During the last month of the Republican tariff law the Pitts- 
burgh Steel Co., that manufactures cotton ties, paid to its work- 
men $194,000 every two weeks. Now it pays to these workmen 
$14,000 every two weeks. The rest of this pay roll—$180,000 
every two weeks—has been taken from them and given to the 
foreigner. More than 3,000 men that worked for this company 
are out of employment wondering how they are going to earn 
their daily bread. . * 

Only a few days ago the National Tube Co., of McKeesport, 
Pa., closed, throwing out of employment-2,500 men. Their work 
and their wages have been taken from them and given to the 
foreigner. 

During the first three months of 1914, under a Democratic 
tariff law, our sale of cotton goods to the foreigner decreased 
$1,200,000. Our purebases during the same period increased 
$2,100,000, or a balance in favor of the foreigner of $3,300,000. 

During the first three months of 1914 our imports of woolen 
and worsted goods were $7,664,370 under a Democratic law. 

During the first three months of 1913 they were $2,254,010 


under a Republican tariff, or a balance of $5,410,360 in favor of 


the foreigner in three months. 

In three months after the Underwood law went upon the 
statute books Bradford, the great woolen and worsted center of 
England, increased its sale of these goods to the United States 
280 per cent. x 

Comparing this year with last year, during the month of 
March, the amount sold abroad at the port of New York alone 
decreased $11,000,000. 
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During the month of April at the same port it decreased 
$12,000,000, or a loss in our foreign markets of $23,000,000 
in two months at this one port. 

Imports increased for the same two months in the port of 
New York alone over $26,000,000. In other words, during 
March and April of this year under this Democratic tariff law 
that was to give us the markets of the world the balance in 
favor of the foreigner, at the port of New York alone was 
$46,000,000, or to put it in another way, the Democratic tariff 
law now upon the statute books we are losing our foreign 
markets at the rate of $276,000,000 per year through this one 
port. 

Our tremendous loss of trade is shown more strikingly still 
when you remember that our imports of material used in 
manufacturing has decreased in the first six months under the 
Underwood law more than $48,000,000. Each month since then 
the figures show a still greater loss of foreign trade. 

During April, 1914, the last month for which figures are ayail- 
able, as compared with April, 1913, we bought from the for- 
eigner $36,000,000 more and sold him $37,000,000 less, or a bal- 
ance in favor of the foreigner in a single month under the 
Democratic law that was to give us the markets of the world 
of $75,000,000. 

During the first six months of the Underwood law our foreign 
trade decreased more than $100,000,000 as compared with the 
first six months under the Payne law. 

Our imports since the Underwood law has gone upon the 
statute books in six months has increased 37 per ceni. Our 
exports during the same six months under the Underwood law 
have decreased 31 per cent. Our loss to the foreigner in six 
months of 68 per cent. This shows how we are capturing the 
markets of the world under the “new freedom.” This shows 
the result of sharpening our wits in competition with the 
cheap labor of foreign nations. 

Let it not be forgotten that the people of this country are 
not buying any more than they did a year ago. In fact they 
are buying less, so that all this increase in imports means that 
much less work done at home, and all our loss of exports means 
that much less work done at home. 

It is estimated that every million dollars’ increase in imports 
and every million dollars’ decrease in exports means a thousand 
idle men in this country. 

How can anyone look upon these figures and see how we are 
increasing our purchases from abroad and decreasing what we 
sell abroad and fail to understand the reason for closed mills, 
idle factories, and the millions of unemployed? Who but the 
President can look upon these conditions and contend that they 
are simply psychological“? i 

Let us look upon the new tariff for a few moments as a reve- 
nue producer. I find that during the first six months of the 
new tariff law, as compared with the old tariff law, that our 
revenue has decreased $25,000,000. During the same period the 
excess of expenditures over receipts has been $37,000,000. 
During the same period last year, under a Republican tariff, 
the excess of receipts over expenditures was $7,500,000, or a 
balance in favor of a Republican tariff Jaw in six months of 
$44,500,000. 

Every day this Democratic Congress is expending more money 
than the Nation is receiving. I predict that it will be but a 
few months more until we will have to again issue bonds to 
raise money to pay the running expenses of the Government, a 
thing that has not been done since the last Democratic adminis- 
tration under Grover Cleveland. A Democratic administration 
and an empty Treasury! What memories of the past those 
words recall. History again repeats itself. 


Resolutions Relative to Mexican Policies. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JAMES B. ASWELL, 


OF LOUISIANA, 
In THE Hovse or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Monday, June 22, 191}. 


Mr. ASWELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the ‘Recorp by printing resolutions in- 
dorsing the President's Mexican policies, a letter from Gen. 
John Floyd King transmitting the resolutions, and the Presi- 
dent’s reply to same. 

Mr. Speaker, no body of men ever defended the principles in 
which they believed with greater courage and daring; no body 
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of men on earth are now more ready to defend the flag of this 
united country and to give themselves in her service. In case 
of war they and their sons would be among the first to go to 
the front. This House honors itself by giving these heroes 
this recognition. 


[United Confederate Veteran Association. Gen. Bennett H. Young, 
Louisville, Ky., commander in chief.] 


LovIsvILLE, Kr., May 18, 191}. 
Hon. Wooprow WILSON. 


President of the United States, Washington, D. C. 


My Dran Mr. PRESIDENT: At the twenty-fourth reunion of the 
United Confederate Veterans, held at Jacksonville, Fla., on the 6th, 
Tth, and Sth of May, 1914, the following action was taken, and the 
committee on resolutions, Gen. W. B. Haldeman, of Kentucky, being 
chairman, reported this resolution : 


“Whereas the present unsettled condition of the Commonwealth of 
Mexico appears likely to involve some action on the part of the 
United States: Be it 


“ Resolved, That this convention of United Confederate Veterans 
recognizes the great wisdom and discretion of the President of the 
United States, and will heartily support such action as he shall take, 
in every possible way; and be it 

“ Further resolved, That a copy of this resolution be transmitted to 
ve President by the commander in chief of the United Confederate 

eterans.” 

By Gen. John Floyd King. 

I have directed Gen. King, the author of the resolution, to deliver 
this communication to you. 

With assurances of my profound respect and regard, I am, 

Very truly, yours, 
Brxxxrr H. Youne, 


Commander in Chief, United Confederate Veterans. 


[United Confederate Veterans. Charles Broadway Rouss Camp, No. 
1191 gee Confederate Veterans, Col. Samuel E. Lewis, com- 
m: r. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., June 8, 191}. 
Hon. Woopnow WILSON. 


President of the United States. 

Mr. PRESIDENT: As directed by Gen. Bennett H. Young, commander 
in chief of the United Confederate Veteran Association, I have the 
honor to deliver to you in person the accompanying communication 
from Gen. Young, embracing a series of resolutions unanimously 
adopted by the Confederate veterans, in convention at their reunion 
held recently at Jacksonville, in the State of Florida, indorsing your 
attitude toward the Republic of Mexico. 

In order that the importance and far-reaching force of the foregoing 
organization may be more clearly seen and more fully appreciated, 
will state, on authority, that it embraces practically all soldiers and 
sallors of every rank and grade of the Confederate States now living. 
These number some 45,000, and are all of those renowned warriors that 
remain on earth. For valor, endurance, and fidelity, writers tell the 
world they have never been su in annals of history. 

In the serious condition which confronts you in deal with the Re- 
public of Mexico In her present state of internecine strife, bl 
and war, these men, tried and true, come forward unsolicited, 
pledge you, the President of the United States, in all they have, to sup- 
port you “in every possible way.” 

In addition to the “‘ veterans" themselves, there are the Sons of 
Confederate Veterans, the United Daughters of the Confederacy, and 
the Confederated Southern Memorial Association, junior cooperative 
organizations, bring be the total number under the direct influence 
and in sympathy yri the veterans to hundreds of thousands, all in 
support of you, r 

ut this is not ali; 


of an army of im e 
These, with th 
3 moral and intellectual and. 


dealing wi 
und desperate state, Mr. President, these vast forces o 
united pledge you their unqualified, their undying support. 


n, the pur- 
pos of which are wholly benevolent, historic, and patriotic, all sub- 
ec inhi 


ibited by constitutional 
provision, a provision adhered to rigidly. 

Wishing for your administration all the glories of triumphial success, 
Mr. bape 1 1 yon * the I ot Ai et a every 
blessing of health, ve the honor to sir, grea respect, 

‘our humble and most obedient servant, 
JOHN Frorp KING, 
United Confederate Veterans. 
Address: P. O. Box 126, Washington, D. C. 


THe Warre HOUSE, 
Washington, June E. 1914. 
Froyp KING 
Bor 126, Washington, D. C. 

My Dran Gey. Kino: Thank you sincerely for your letter of June 
8 inclosing the letter from Gen. Young, transmitting the resolutions 
of the reunion of the United Confederate Veterans. Such things are 
enough to hearten any man, and I am deeply appreciative of pa- 
triotle action taken at the meeting. 

Cordially and sincerely, yours, Wooprow WILSON, 


Gen. Jonx 
PO; 


Sundry Civil Appropriation Bill. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. AUGUSTUS P. GARDNER, 


OF MASSACHUSETTS, 
In toe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, Junc 22, 1914, 


On the bill (H. R. 17041 wre ie iati: fi d ivil ex- 
penses of the ar e A for a Neil year ending June 80, 105, 
and for other purposes. 4 
Mr. GARDNER. Mr, Speaker, on December 8, 1913, I intro- 

duced the following resolution: 


Resolved, That the Secretary of the Department of Labor be directed, 
if not incompatible with the public interests, to send to the House of 
Rep tatives a statement A e the number of aliens arriving at 
ports or places in the United States du the month of October, 1913, 
who were certified by the surgeons of the Public Health Service as being 
physically or mentally defective; also a statement 3 nature 
of the defects so certified; also a statement of the final position of 
the cases as to admission or exclusion. 


By arrangement with the chairman of the Committee on Im- 


migration this resolution -was submitted informally to the De- 


partment of Labor instead of being acted upon in the House, In 
response to this resolution, the table which follows was pre- 
pared by the Bureau of Immigration and transmitted to Mr. 
Busnett, of Alabama, chairman of the Committee on Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization. The month of October wen specified 
at random in my resolution. My obj ct was to get statistics for 
a sample month which would show the average number of times 
that the examining medical officer is overruled by the Secretary 
of Labor in the case of appeals taken by physically defective 
aliens seeking admission to the United States. 

As a member of the Committee on Immigration when the 
immigration law was remodeled in 1906-7, I have no hesitation 
in saying that the understanding as to the meaning of section 
10 has been distorted not only by this administration of the 
Bureau of Immigration but by previous administrations as well. 
Section 10 of the act of February 20, 1907, reads as follows: 


That the decision of the board of special inquiry, hereinafter provided 
for, based upon the certificate of the examining medical officer, shall be 
final as to the rejection of aliens affected with tuberculosis or with a 
loathsome or dangerous contagious disease or with any mental or phys- 
ical disability which would bring such aliens within any of the classes 
excluded from admission to the United States under section 2 of this act. 


The Bureau of Immigration has construed the word “ solely“ 


Into this section between the word “based” and the word 


“upon.” Under rule 17 of the Immigration Bureau, when the 
examining medical officer certifies that an alien is physically 
defective, that alien is permitted to take an appeal to the Secre- 
tary of Labor unless he was excluded solely on account of the 
certificate of the examining medical officer or unless he is 
afflicted with tuberculosis or a loathsome or dangerous con- 
tagious disease or is mentally defective. 

Three thousand seven hundred and fifty-nine aliens who were 
certified by the medical officers as suffering from physical de- 
fects which must exciude them under the law had their cases 
acted on last October. Of this number the Secretary of Labor 
landed the incredible number of 2,650. F 

Now, who is to blame for this state of affairs? Why has tlie 
wish of Congress and the people of the United States that physi- 
cally defective allens should be excluded been set aside? Why 
have appeals been granted when the laws forbids appeals in 
the case of physically defective aliens seeking admission into 
the United States? 

Individual Congressmen are to blame in the first instance, 
and I acknowledge my own share of the guilt. We pass stringent 
laws and then we hurry around to the Bureau of Immigration 
and try to get the stringent laws relaxed to meet the wishes of 
some constituent who seeks to land a member of his family in 
defiance of the certificate of the medical examining officer. This 
has been going on for years, and I am afraid that th. eyil prac- 
tice of overruling examining medical officers is growing. 

The first step in the wrong direction was made a good many 
years ago when the Bureau of Immigration construed the words 
“ solely” into section 10 or the corresponding section of some 
previous immigration law. Since that time more and more it 
has become the custom for aliens to appeal against an exclusion 
decision based on the certificate of the examining medical officer, 
and more and more it has become the custom for Congressmen to 
back up these appeals. At least such has been my personal 
experience. 

I should have no objection to these appeals if they were all 
decided on the same principle and were all decided in com- 
pliance with the spirit of the law. The fact is that such is far 
from being the case. One appeal may be decided by the Secre- 
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tary. The next appeal may be decided by the Solicitor, acting 
as Secretary. These gentlemen's views are extremely diver- 
gent as to the general question of the restriction of immigration. 
Unquestionably their decisions are biased by their personal 
yiews and sympathies. The same state of affairs has obtained 
in previous administrations. What is the result? The result 
is that every kind of bad precedent in the way of handling an 
appeal is now a matter of record. If Secretary Wilson, for 
instance, is inclined to disapprove an appeal, he is confronted 
at once with a parallel case in which the certificate of the 
examining medical officer has been overruled either by one of 
his predecessors or by one of their subordinates acting in his 
name. The following is the table for the month of October 
prepared by the Bureau of Immigration: 


Statistics of aliens arriving in the United States during the month of 
October, 1918, who were certified as being physically or mentally de- 
fective to a degree to erclude them under the law. 


Defects listed in 24 general 
classes. 
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li rriving in the United States during the month of | man than SULLIY. 
Statistics of aliens a 07052, — 2 8 g AN has plumed himself on having done the job 


in his own complacent person. SULLIVAN got only so far as 
the sympathies—these he did develop until they became and 
continued a fountain of good. Is it not said that much must be 
forgiven of him who loved much? 

This deep tenderness of heart was a main trait of his. I 
remember that in 1905 we were fellow passengers on the Cam- 
pania. It was his first trip abroad. Night was falling as we 
approached the coast of Ireland. Already the home lights 
twinkled against the shadow of the land. He came up 
behind me and laid his hand on my shoulder, and stood si- 
lently gazing. At length he said, “I would give all I have 
in the world if my mother could be here in my place to see 
old Ireland.” 

SuLtivan was the child of an unknown country, though situ- 
ated in the very heart of the metropolis of the Western Hemi- 
sphere; of a far country, more remote from Fifth Avenue than 
Paris, though distant but a few blocks away. He was the 
child of the East Side of New York, that dense, ignorant, 
heterogeneous district of every people and every tongue and 
yet the melting pot, the forcing ground, whence issues stalwart 
Americanism; and yet the spot where the flag is saluted with 
intensest fervor and the ideals of liberty receive the most 
devout adoration. 

In its stifling heat, its piercing cold, its pervasive penury, 
its dearth of comforts which to so many mean civilization, 
SULLIVAN grew from a rough boyhood into a burly manhood, 
always developing along the lines of his environments, until 
he became a yery part of them, a very type of them—master 
of the masses with whom he lived through his perfect under- 
standing and his absolute sympathy. He knew and could act, 
while they could only feel. And there, as everywhere else in 
this country, it is attributes and not advantages that make 
American success. 

And he had the striking, winning attributes of his environ- 
ments, had TrmitotHy D. SULLIVAN. He was handsome of coun- 
tenance, stalwart of frame, gracious of manner, ready of wit, as 
quick in comprehension as he was responsive in action. Those 
diverse people, so pressed and oppressed by need and want, too 
often dumbly endured, as their European forefathers had been 
trained to do. Ignorance made them doubtful and suspicious. 
Heredity and experience made them fearful of ciyic authority. 
The law—it was not for them, except to persecute and pun- 
ish. In their stress they turned to SULLIVAN as to their natural 
leader, bone of their bone, flesh of their flesh, a very part, but 
a superior, potent part; relying unreservedly on his knowledge, 
his wisdom, his generosity, his power, and, above all, on his 
loyalty. They believed with supreme faith that whatever the 
trouble he would remedy it, bringing to it the swift, compe- 
tent attention of that go-after-it, do-and-get-done-with-it spirit 
which I venture to assert is a characteristic of the much- 
maligned New Yorker. 

And he never failed them, did Toray D. SULLIVAN. He 
gave bread, he found work, he paid the rent, he cared for the 
sick, he buried the dead, he protected the unfortunate, he 
sought mercy for the criminal. He was a little father, a tribune 
of the people, a feudal chieftain. We often hear of the hope- 
lessness of the submerged tenth—the men who are down and 
out. Well, SuLLIvaN always had hope for the least of these. 
They might be down in the lowest depths, but there was always 
a way out through him. 

Of course he got his reward—the implicit obedience, the un- 
faltering following; but it was a willing, a glad reward. Of 
course such autocratic leadership, such extralegal, if not law- 
less, power, such an imperium in imperio, in fine, was anoma- 
lous to our institutions and repugnant to our ethics; but it was 
practicable; it ameliorated conditions that otherwise would 
have remained heart-rending. Of course, too, as public and 


Defects listed according to 
each special cause. 


The Late Representative Sullivan, of New York. private agencies have become more effective and far-reach- 
ing, the crying but unheeded needs that made him and his 
MEMORIAL ADDRESS career possible now receive organized attention. A change 


for the better this—yes; though the quick heart of the 
unfortunate turns more readily to the publican than to the 


HON. HERMAN A. METZ, Pharisee, 


Thus TIxorHIT D. SULLIVAN has no successor; he was the end 


OPONEN SO RRs of his line. Yet in a sincere, if narrow, sense he was a true 
Ix tue House or REPRESENTATIVES, Representative. He stood for his people every time. 
Sunday, June 21, 1914, And every time his people stood for him; nor has death 


slackened the tenseness of their affectionate allegiance. Al- 

Onion TIMOTHY B. SCELIAN, late @ Neuber of the House from the | ready he is the hero of a legend, immortalized in folklore. The 

State of New York, good that he did lives after him; the evil is interred with 

Mr. METZ. Mr. Speaker, Timormy D. SULLIVAN was a self- | his bones. The highest memorial of Tixormy D. SULLIVAN is 

made man, therefore an imperfectly made man. It is God alone | the love of the multitudes who came to him for help, and who 
who can make man in His own image, though many a worse | never came in vain. = 
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Democracy in Banking. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. FRANK PARK, 


OF GEORGIA, 
In tue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, June 25, 1914. 


Mr. PARK. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to extend 
my remarks in the Record on the Federal reserve act, and to 
incorporate the instructive utterance delivered by the Comp- 
troller of the Currency, Hon. John Skelton Williams, on May 
18, 1914, before the annual convention of the North Carolina 
Bankers’ Association, at Raleigh, N. C. 


DEMOCRACY IN BANKING, 


[Address of John Skelton Williams, Comptroller of the Currency, de- 
livered before the annua! convention of the North Carolina Bankers’ 
Association, in the house of representatives at the capitol at 
Raleigh, May 13, 1914.] 
Mr. President and members of the North Carolina Bankers’ 

Association, about a week from now those of you who believe 
in the Mechlenburg declaration of independence will celebrate 
it. Maybe some of those who will celebrate will have doubts, 
and I shall not undertake to change those doubts to full faith 
or to confirm them. The Government assumes that I am to 
do a certain amount of work for it, and experience proves 
that he who becomes thoroughly involved and interested in dis- 
cussion of the Mechlenburg declaration, whether for the affirma- 
tive or the negative, will have no time left for other matters. 
Whether Thomas Jefferson, of Virginia, borrowed his declara- 
tion from the work of a talented North Carolinian may be 
left, like that other question between the two States—of which 
sent to the front the gallant soldier whose lifeblood flowed 
highest on the heights of Gettysburg—for each man to decide 
for himself. In both those great events of American history 
there is honor enough for all the participants. 

My purpose is to talk to you of a new declaration of inde- 
pendence, involving no shock of arms, no shedding of blood, 
no severance of ties, yet mighty in its consequences for the 
present and the times to come after. Nowhere in the world 
could such a theme be presented more appropriately than in 
the capital of a people who from the beginning of their history 
on this continent have been foremost in protest against error, 
evil, and oppression, most restless under injustice, most ener- 
getic in demand for freedom and the rights conferred by free- 
dom and constituting it. 

The new banking law, of which I, as Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency, am asked to talk to you North Carolina bankers, is not 
only a declaration but a guaranty of the freedom of the finan- 
cial and commercial interests of our country from the possi- 
bility of the rule of a small group of men, sometimes unknown, 
sometimes too well known. 

It is a plan of decentralization and distribution, demanded 
by the expansion and growth of our Republic. It is not in- 
tended to injure anybody, and it will not injure any but those 
who insist on being injured; and let us hope that there will 
be none such. There is strength in voluntary and accepted 
unity, but there is none in servitude of units enforced by law. 
There is vigor irresistible in the willing combination of many 
for a common purpose. There is weakness and inevitable and 
infinite corruption in the concentration of power, which means 
tyranny on one side and enslavement on the other. We have 
been living in swaddling clothes, which have become fetters— 
tightened or loosened by a few strong hands. Alternately 
business has been stimulated to feverish and sometimes wild 
exertion, and given knock-out drops, reducing it to helplessness 
and the very appearance of death. We have grown, but the 
growth has been uneven and, therefore, sometimes unhealthy. 
Too often our prosperity has been of the kind that shows in 
statisties splendid aggregates, but is not felt or enjoyed by the 
average individual citizen. 

The system we haye endured through half a century ham- 
pered us, because it checked our growth and was unequal to 
our needs. It was dangerous—deadly dangerous—not only be- 
cause it compressed control of our increasing resources and 
wealth into the keeping of a small number of individuals at 
certain great centers, but because it aided in the heaping up 
of vast fortunes, inciting discontent and resentment, the parents 
of revolution, the forerunners of destruction. 

Poverty is not always felt acutely until contrasted with 
riches. Inequalities vividly evident are the worst foes of any 


Government, the surest evidence of its inadequacy, the urgent 
signals for its amendment. When nobody is swollen abnor- 
mally with riches, nobody feels pinched or is made angry or 
desperate by lack of them. 

This new measure is part of a general and deep movement 
for a new life, new standards, new methods for the United 
States. A change is necessary and is coming, and common 
Sense tells us to prepare ourselves and our affairs for it. When 
loans and discounts of the national banks in the 50 reserve and 
central reserve cities increase, as they haye done, from $1,800,- 
000,000 in 1903 to more than $3,000,000,000 in 1914, we surely 
need a banking and currency system with the capacity to 
stretch and give. 

When a dozen men own among themselves $1,600,000,000, and 
through a system of interlocking directorates control as much 
more, directing an amount equal to the total currency supply 
for a hundred million people, we should realize that such power 
is a peril not only to our commerce and to the people at large 
but to the Government itself. I have heard it said those men 
have held this huge Repnblic by the throat; but if that state- 
ment is strong, we do know that under the conditions which 
have existed they could precipitate a panic or force artificial 
and injurious activity at their will. Working from ambush, 
seen by none, felt by all, they could have shaken the credit 
of the country so as to paralyze and make, in time of peace, 
ruin and desolation worse than war. There is no need to quar- 
rel with these men. Considering what they could and might 
have done, we may say, as was said of Warren Hastings in 
India, we are astonished at their moderation. 

Some of these commanders in chief of finance and captains 
of industry have proved that they had high patriotic instincts 
and came to the help of the Government and people in time of 
stress, Others had the sound wisdom to realize that their real 
prosperity and the stability of their great possessions were 
best promoted by reasonable prosperity and hopefulness among 
the masses of the people. Yet it is not right or safe that the 
happiness and hope of all these scores of millions of our citi- 
zens should depend on the mercy, the caprice, or the opinions 
of any 12, or 50, or a hundred men. 

Some of the greatest fortunes, the magnitude of which takes 
the breath of the ordinary man and strains his imagination, 
are results of our system of banking and finance, of a pro- 
tective tariff taxing many for the benefit of the few, and of 
laxity in the enforcement of laws, inadequate and feeble at 
their best. They are dangerous not only to the general body 
of the people but to their possessors, and it must be remem- 
bered that a huge mass of money does not always either prove 
or supply wisdom, and to the contrary sometimes upsets it. 

There is a suggestion of cynical satire in the mythological 
story that King Midas, whose touch changed to gold every- 
thing upon which it fell, was given at last the ears of an ass. 
He prayed to the gods to relieve him of the rich but deadly 
faculty which forbade him even from eating food possible to 
digest. So men with the genius, the faculty, the instinct, 
whatever it is, for what we call making money, may well pray 
for a law, or dovetailing plan of laws, forbidding them from 
piling up money in quantities greater than any man can use 
comfortably or can be intrusted with safely. 

There is no natural limit to greed and the ambition to 
acquire. If we can not provide artificial limitations, we can 
at least devise and provide plans to prevent centralization 
and to protect the public. As we have seen within the last few 
years men who have learned arrogant confidence in the over- 
whelming power of gathered gold have been led, perhaps 


almost imperceptiby to themselves, to use it for the mastery of 


politics and legislation. The man of the most ordinary mind 
must know that secret partnership between private capital and 
the machinery of government is far more destructive to both 
than could be any assault of either on the other. An open 
wound may be healed and a direct attack may be repelled; but 
hidden rot in the yitals will kill the strongest living thing, and 
poison saps the sources and roots of life. 

We were led unseeing from the concentration of financial 
power to the concentration of political by the aid of financial 
power; from the interlocking directorates to the interlocking of 
the interests and influence of the concealed controllers of 
money, and the known leaders of political parties, We lived 
beneath a potent despotism we could not see or touch or quite 
understand, but which every man of us could realize and feel 
every day of his life. 

We could see things done; effects were before us plainly. 
But we could not know how nor by whom they were done nor 
the processes by which the effects were produced. We stood on 
a gathering volcano of unrest. Observing men could note the 
symptoms and threats, but were bewildered in seeking causes. 
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No sane or patriotic man or party or administration desires 
to seek vengeance, to destroy, overthrow, or uproot. All sane 
and patriotic men will understand that the time has come to 
reconstruct, to rebuild on a better and broader plan than we 
have used heretofore. We need to replace the foundation, to 
discard the patchwork and false work on which we have oper- 
ated. The strongest, surest, the deepest foundation possible for 
our financial structure is the confidence and assured safety and 
contentment of the people who do the voting, with whom rests 
the final decision—the ultimate giant power, which, blinded 
and strong, would pull away the pillars of the temple; which, 
seeing and working intelligently and hopefully, will help in 
our work of building those of us who are trying to build. 

We have grown and prospered in spite of an imperfect, re- 
pressing, and perilous banking and currency system. We have 
grown as a vine sometimes forces its way through a crevice in 
a wall, our very growth inviting disaster and death, our won- 
derful vitality hastening catastrophe; because the more brilliant 
the flower and the more abundant the fruit the sooner must the 
withering be when the roots are among stones and can gather 
no new life. Over 50 years of growth under the old banking 
act has been forced by the generosity of the soil of a new 
land, by the unconquerable energy and resiliency of a virile 
and courageous people; yet it has been interrupted by periods 
of business depression and stagnation; our progress punctuated 
by panics, discreditable, appalling, to many ruinous. These 
have usually come at intervals of about 10 years, more or less, 
sometimes preceded by long months of sickening apprehension, 
sometimes foreseen by the farseeing, sometimes bursting upon 
us with dreadful suddenness, The immediate results, seen by 
all, have been crashing of banks and trusted commercial houses, 
the wholesale stoppage of industries, the wiping away or cruel 
draining of the results of honest thrift, denial to willing and 
hungry labor of the opportunity to earn bread and shelter. 

We believe one of the most valuable and beneficial effects of 
this new banking bill will be to make such panics as we have 
had in the past virtually impossible. When there is confidence 
there can be no panic. The panic is, as its name signifies, fear, 
distrust. When the people know that their financial institutions 
are stable, that behind them stands a Gibraltar of solid assets, 
that checks will be honored on presentation, and that their de- 
posits are safe, there is no fear or doubt. It is a familiar 
maxim that a bank is like a woman’s reputation, likely to be 
injured by the faintest whisper. When the banks have behind 
them substantially the combined strength of all other banks, 
and supplies of currency ready to answer their, needs, limited 
practically only by their valid values, malice can not invent 
nor credulity or ignorance accept reports to hurt or drag them 
down. 

Nor will their credit or their lives any longer be held at the 
mercy of any so-called Money Trust. Help for their just needs 
will be theirs by right, by requirement of law; they can ask 
with high confidence of receiving aid, instead of depending for 
it on the doubtful answer to their supplications. They will not 
know, as many of them have known, the misery of begging 
vainly for the use of their own money held by reserve or central 
reserve banks, and of suffering impairment or disaster because 
of being denied return of what they had intrusted for safe- 
keeping. A leading banker of Seattle, vice president of the 
clearing house, testified before the reserve bank organization 
committee, sitting in that city a few weeks ago, as follows: 

Let us go back,” said he, “for a moment to the panic of 1907. 
If we could have drawn our money in this district from Chicago, 
New York, and St. Louis we would not have known that there 
was a panic in existence. Conditions were all right out here, 
but our resources were simply tied up and we were helpless.” 

Understand it is not assumed or promised that this new law 
will perform the functions of Divine Providence—shower bless- 
ings on everybody or establish universal prosperity. Nor will 
it bolster up or save banks improvidently, recklessly, or cor- 
ruptly managed. It is intended to enable banks honestly and 
sagaciously conducted to enjoy the legitimate results of their 
own integrity and sagacity. Its purpose is to enable the natural 
and just laws of trade, beautiful, symmetrical, and sane, when 
undisturbed—as is the law of gravitation—to work to their re- 
sults naturally and smoothly. It will provide no artificial stim- 
ulant or prop. It will remove artificial barriers to prosperity, 
unnecessary burdens, perils, and impediments. It can not pro- 
vide immunity from such disasters as short crops, great fires 
or earthquakes, or disorders at home, or complications abroad. 
It will, we think, restrain the effects of these within the limits 
of the unavoidable and prevent them from being exaggerated 
and wantonly magnified in their effects. 

It will save prudence and good faith from sharing the pun- 
ishment earned by imprudence and bad faith, perhaps a thou- 


sand miles away. It will guard straight and open business 
against the evils brought by crooked and crafty business. It 
will protect sturdy conservation and well-intended enterprise 
from the violence, the cupidity, and the mastery of dollars 
assembled and used for brigandage; establish barricades about 
capital properly employed against what ‘a distinguished traveler 
and expert has described as “ predatory wealth.” It is hoped 
and believed that this law will prevent the alternating money 
gluts and money famines daily reported in the newspapers, by 
providing supplies of money to flow automatically, responsive 
to need. We can not see how it is possible with this law that 
we can undergo again the dismal, man-killing, heart-racking 
conditions of 1907 and 1893 and other “panic years,” when 
money could not be borrowed for any emergency or on any col- 
lateral or terms, or that it will hereafter be within the power 
of any group or confederation of financiers, however ravenous, 
cruel, or crazed, to force a panic or conditions to cause one; for 
the money supply may not hereafter be impounded, locked up, 
or deviated from its channels, but should rise irresistably to 
the level of the necessity. . 

The history of commerce teaches us that the business man 
can provide against every danger that may come in the natural 
course of things; he is overwhelmed by manufactured explo- 
sions or insidious attacks coming suddenly from rear or flank. 
We are told that for every disease, loss, or pain nature inflicts 
she provides a remedy; that for every sorrow and trouble per- 
mitted by Divine Providence to come upon the sons of men 
there is alleviation. It remained for the rapacious ingenuity, 
or blundering blindness, of man, or the two in diabolic com- 
bination, to devise hurts for which there is no relief but com- 
prehensive changes of systems and machinery. 

New York has become the commercial capital of the country, 
the great citadel of the money power, the reservoir of money 
supply. It is the walled city from which the barons have levied 
tribute on a territory and population vaster than any lord or 
king of the Middle Ages dreamed of, yet sometimes using 
methods ruthless and savage as those of the fiercest of the rob- 
ber nobles—forays and levies devastating by scientific, artful 
method ; pillaging under form of law, smiting with swords which 
bite deep, although we can not see them, consuming with fire 
which comes invisible and unsuspected. . The simile seems 
strong, but it is justified by facts. 

No sudden swoop by a feudal magnate on his peaceful neigh- 
bors was a more cruel or shameless plundering expedition than 
some of the transactions which have been brought to light by 
which the shareholders of railways and other great enterprises, 
established to build up the country and to promote the public 
interests, were despoiled. Their property and money were taken 
from them by the might of masses of money working stealthily. 
The raids had none of the attractions of the picturesque or the 
merit of courage. They were cold-blooded, relentless seizure 
of other men’s goods by plots, treachery, and betrayal of trusts 
which should have been held sacred. 

Yet it would be foolish, unjust, and wicked to hold New York 
as a community or her leading citizens generally, among whom 
are men as high and honorable as any country contains, respon- 
sible for the misdeeds, treachery, and lawlessness of certain con- 
spicuous offenders. Without doubt the overwhelming majority 
of the citizens of our great cities, as of our people generally, 
have viewed such violations of laws, legal and moral, with as 
great abhorrence as any of us, and have felt the blush of shame 
that such crimes are possible in this enlightened age and under 
the form of government which has also produced our long pro- 
cession of heroes, patriots, and statesmen. 

Every thinking and patriotic American must exult in New 
York’s splendid achievements, in the glories she has built, 
which have made her the wonder and admiration of the world. 
The people of the South would be ungrateful if they forgot the 
generosity of her people when trouble had come upon them from 
fire, earthquake, and pestilence, and her purse has been opened 
wide to every appeal from any part of the land. 

The purpose should be to change the relation of New York to 
the country generally from an attitude of dominating ownership 
to friendly partnership. Big as New York is, it is not big 
enough to direct the destinies of this continent. Fast as it has 
grown, it has not grown so fast as the United States has grown 
in wealth, capacity, population, thought, and aspiration. 

No one reservoir is wide or strong enough to hold and control 
the money supply for the inconceivably tremendous activities in 
which we are engaged, for our endless variety of industries and 
enterprises, our different climates, seasons, and products, our 
requirements sometimes crowding and conflicting with each 
other. No group of men at any center, however broad in mental 
grasp or earnest in intent to seek the best results for all, can be 
intrusted safely with the unlimited and unrestrained control and 
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direction of the flowing and recall of supplies of currency for 
the needs of the present and the increasing needs that will come 
with the near future. 

In our political affairs we impose on those to whom we intrust 
authority the most careful and elaborate restrictions. We draw 
Jines beyond which no Government or representative of Govern- 
ment is permitted to step. We have decreed that the humblest 
home shall not be invaded by State or Federal officials, the 
smallest bit of property shall not be seized, the most obscure 
man shall not be deprived of his liberty, without due process of 
law. Yet we have permitted to grow up what is aptly called 
an “invisible government,” more powerful in many respects 
than the yisible Government, touching our daily lives more inti- 
mately and immediately than any Government can do, reaching 
into the vaults of our banks, the safes of our merchants, the 
cupboards of our housewives. On the power of this we have 
set no limit. We have left it unrestrained. We have allowed 
it omnipotence without responsibility; permitted its operations 
to be conducted, too often, without possibility of appeal or 
redress. 

We demand of a township constable, the pettiest officer of the 
law, that he give bond for faithful performance of his duties; 
that he shall oppress no citizen, shall faithfully return the few 
dollars he may collect. Under our laws control of millions and 
billions of dollars, power to confiscate or destroy railway sys- 
tems, great manufacturing industries, towns and cities, are 
forced to the keeping of unknown men who give no security, are 
responsible to nobody, who remain undiscovered, and act fre- 
quently through acknowledged dummies,” until some accident, 
some chance question by an investigating Congressman, or in- 
quiry by a newspaper reporter, brings them and their transac- 
tions into the light. Even then usually there is no provision for 
recovery by the injured or for punishment of the wrongdoer, no 
bond on which anybody can sue. 

Beneath his skin every American citizen of every station and 
avocation, and whatever party name he may wear, is a Demo- 
crat in all the essentials and fundamentals; that is, he is at- 
tached passionately to the principles of local self-government, 
of the widest individual liberty compatible with the general weal 
and order of society. This new currency measure is demo- 
cratic essentially. It looks to decentralization of direct finan- 
cial control, to financial local self-government so far as is con- 
sistent with stability and the general safety; to a currency 
which will be worth its face value everywhere, which will be 
based on the actual values it purports to represent, as well as 
the faith and credit of the General Government, and which yet 
will be elastic, expanding to meet needs where and when they 
develop, receding when not needed; a system fitted to meet any 
emergency; moving smoothly and noiselessly for the ordinary 
uses of business in tranquil times, 

It looks to decentralization of direct financial control, to 
financial local self-government so far as is consistent with 
stability and the general safety; to a currency which will be 
worth its face value everywhere, which will be based on the 
actual values it purports to represent, as well as the faith and 
credit of the General Government, and which yet will be elastic, 
expanding to meet needs where and when they develop, receding 
when not needed; a system fitted to meet any emergency, mov- 
ing smoothly and noiselessly for the ordinary uses of business 
in tranquil times. 

Too much money and too little money are alike evil and 
dangerous. Opinions differ as to which is the worse. Probably 
one is as bad as the other. The design of the new law is to 
supply just enough money or credit when and where business 
needs it; to create for our commerce, as has been said, founda- 
tions so even, so broadly laid and so deeply planted that they 
can not be shaken. 

As it is, the country bleeds and sweats to the big financial 
centers. Take the South as an instance—and the conditions 
with which you here in North Carolina are familiar exist 
everywhere in the country. Most of our railway systems are 
controlled frequently through the trust known as the voting 
trust—by men who are interested in the great banks in the 
three central reserve cities. So it happens that the large de- 
posits of the railways, their collections from the southern 
people, as also from the western people, are sent on largely to 
those banks. The same is true of the telegraph and telephone 
companies, the life and fire insurance companies, and of many 
of the larger manufacturing enterprises. The merchants and 
manufacturers of North Carolina pay their freight bills to the 
rdilways. The money goes largely and promptly to New York, 
and is lent out and used there in stock-market operations, or as 
the directors of the banks, who are also often the directors of 
the roads and other corporations, may elect. Of course there is 
no law which provides for the carrying of the reserves and bank 


balances of railways and industrial corporations in the central 
reserve cities where the national banks of the country have also 
been accustomed to keep their reseryes. 

When North Carolina needs money to move the cotton crop 
her banks must call on New York for money which should be 
in their own vaults, for the return of money paid in here in 
freight bills, insurance premiums, and otherwise, and your banks 
sometimes think themselves lucky if they can be allowed the 
use of any part of it. Let us illustrate more concisely: In Feb- 
ruary last the national banks of New York and Chicago held on 
deposit from the banks and trust companies throughout the 
United States more than a thousand million dollars—an amount 
equal to nearly one-third of the total money in circulation in 
the entire country. No wonder you and the financial business 
men of the country shook with violent ague whenever New York 
chose to show indications of having cold feet. Of this thousand 
million dollars placed with the New York and Chicago national 
banks by the banks and trust companies throughout the country, 
less than eighty-five million in January last was being loaned 
back to the banks and trust companies of the United States. 
Of the balance of the money sent to the national banks of New 
York and Chicago, about two hundred millions was invested in 
bonds and securities; about three hundred millions had been 
loaned to noncustomers of these banks—that is to say, to bor- 
rowers who kept no accounts with them—on bought paper” 
and loans secured by stock exchange and other collateral; this 
is, of course, in addition to hundreds of millions which the banks 
were lending their own customers on stock exchange and other 
similar securities, 

These deposits of one thousand million dollars placed with the 
national banks of New York and Chicago by other banks and 
trust companies are exclusive, it should be observed, of the 
huge balances sent on to them by the trusts and great corpora- 
tions located everywhere, but controlled largely in the big 
cities. As you know, and as the Seattle banker I have quoted 
testified, there have been times when your banks were frightened 
or crippled because you could not get back from the banks 
which carried your reserves the money you had intrusted to 
them, at 2 per cent interest, to keep for you. * 

It is not hard to see how centralization of financial resources 
and money supply and concentration of financial power has 
been forced and the invisible and irresponsible despotism 
created by acts of Congress and pelicies of government made 
necessary by those acts. 

Now, we do not propose to use violence to force disintegra- 
tion and decentralization, to do anything with a jolt and a 
jerk. It is understood clearly that to rush headlong and at 
full speed over an evil or an obstacle may cause derailment or 
jarring, uncomfortable and bad for passengers. The thought 
or plan, as I understand it, is to invite decentralization, to 
encourage it, to give opportunity for it, to make local self- 
government possible, to remove the influences which draw to a 
few centers the money that is paid out to the corporations and 
deposited in the local banks. 

Real science is the exploration of the secrets and hidden 
forces of nature and intelligent application of them when they 
have been discovered. This new system has been drawn with 
infinite pains and care on that principle—the exploration, dis- 
covery, and application of the natural laws of trade and human 
nature—the conditions in our own country and our relations 
with other countries. 

Of course, absolutely free banking is as impossible as it 
would be to leave to each individual the regulation of his own 
conduct according to his own impulses or conclusions. You 
would realize this more clearly than you do if you could be 
behind the scenes in the comptroller’s office. You would learn 
that the banking business is one of the safest as well as one of 
the most worthy in the world when conducted with close com- 
pliance to the laws and regulations and the demands of 
honesty. Defalcations, excessive loans, and concentration of 
credits to single or allied interests are the three most fatal 
maladies. , 

It would do no harm if every president of a national bank 
would read over and study his oath of office at least once a 
month. I venture the assertion that some of them—present 
company excepted, of course—do not know what they have 
sworn to do and not to do. On one occasion a Member of 
Congress, now past history, complained personally to a Comp- 
troller of the Currency of criticism of excessive loans made by 
the bank of which he was president—loans far beyond the 
legal limit he had sworn should not be exceeded. He did not 
understand really his obligations and legal limitations. 

Another bank in the West that came under the observation 
of the comptroller’s office had a board of directors composed 
of the president, his wife, son, daughter, and son-in-law, and 
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reported that directors’ meetings were held each morning at the 
breakfast table. Rather different was another bank in which 
the cashier and president refused to call a meeting of the 
directors until emphatically required by the examiner to do so. 
The directors appeared, rejoicing, and it was discovered that 
by a by-law they were entitled to $10 each for every meeting 
attended. The directors urged the bank examiner to cali 
again soon, but the president was not at all hospitable. 

I have taken advantage of the privilege of being the only 
speaker to talk to you at some length. It is an unusual and 
happy experience to have no competition or limitation in 
oratory—with the knowledge that I shall escape the criticism 
by taking an early train for Washington. It is delightful for 
a speaker to have an audience at his mercy—makes him feel 
quite like a New York financial potentate. Now, I will detain 
you just a little longer to tell you certain details of the practical 
operation of the new law which may be of special interest 
to you. 

The law does not require a single business man to change 
his account from the bank with which he has kept it, or any 
business man or bank to suspend dealings with the bank or 
bauks in the central reserve or reserve cities with which they 
haye in the past been doing business. It does offer to banks 
freedom of choice. It says to the banker that he can follow 
his preferences, sentiments, or habit in selecting the source of 
his borrowing; and the member banker of any Federal reserve 
district may feel free and peaceful and at ease when he knows 
that he has in his portfolio notes, drafts, and bills of exchange 
arising out of actual commercial transactions which he can 
convert into money at his Federal reserve bank with greater 
ease and promptness than it has sometimes been possible for 
him to withdraw his cash balances from his reserve agents, and 
almost with as much ease as it has ever been possible to draw 
on credit balances with any correspondent. He is not depend- 
ent on the whims or fortunes of any other bank. He need not 
shiver at the prospect of abundant crops for fear he may not 
have available the funds with which to meet demands for mov- 
ing them. He will know that if he needs money to accommo- 
date the bank's customers he can, as a matter of right, call on 
his Federal reserve bank. 

Secretary McAdoo last summer met with admirable foresight 
and wisdom the annual crop-moying scare by putting the re- 
sources of the Federal Treasury at the service of the farmers 
and bankers of the country, just when there were evidences of 
a purpose to make money scarce and high and to bring on 
trouble. The country is under endless obligations for that, 
but we can not depend on having always in command of the 
Treasury Department a man so courageous, so ready, so careful 
of the public needs, and so careless of the wishes of a selfish 
money power. 

Among other benefits, the new currency law, by its direct 
system of clearances, will release and make available for pur- 
poses of trade and commerce hundreds of millions of dollars, 
which, under the old system, have been tied up in tedious proc- 
esses of collection. It will also save to banks and to merchants 
and business men generally some millions of dollars which they 
are now paying, directly and indirectly, for the collection of 
country checks and checks on outside cities, 

To refer more particularly to your own district, the fifth, I 
will try to explain to you how the new method will work in 
transactions of domestic exchange. 

In this district, embracing the States of North and South 
Carolina, Virginia, West Virginia (except four counties), the 
District of Columbia, and Maryland, there are some 475 mem- 
ber banks. 

A cotton mill at Columbia, S. C., under the old plan sends 
its check on its Columbia bank for a shipment of coal to the 
coal company at Bluefield, W. Va. The local bank at Bluefield 
forwards this check to its correspondent in Richmond. This 
correspondent sends the check to its own correspondent in Co- 
lumbia, who makes the collection from the Columbia bank and 
then draws a check on New York for New York exchange, 
which it remits to Richmond. The Richmond bank thereupon 
notifies the Bluefield bank of the collection of the item. The 
collection and exchange charges on distant country banks 
amount usually to from one-tenth to one-fourth of 1 per cent, 
or possibly more, and probably a week or more elapses between 
the remittance of the South Carolina check to the Bluefield 
bank and the time when the Bluefield bank gets its report that 
the item has been collected and placed to its credit in Rich- 
mond. 

Under the new currency act “every Federal reserye bank 
shall receive on deposit at par from member banks 
checks and drafts drawn upon any of its depositors.” That 
means that the Bluefield bank receiving the check on the Co- 
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lumbia, S. C., bank mails it to the Federal reserve bark at 
Richmond. The Federal reserve bank at Richmond thereapon 
charges the Columbia bank with the amount of the check, 
credits the Bluefield bank with the proceeds, and notifies the 
two banks accordingly. 

The Federal reserve act also provides that each Federal. 
reserve bank shall receive at par, and credit accordingly, all, 
checks and drafts drawn upon any of_its member banks from 
every other Federal reserve bank; that all checks and drafts 
drawn by any depositor—that is to say, by any member bank— 
on any Federal reserve bank shall be received and credited at 
par by every other Federal reserve bank. This means that 
the checks of the member banks in the country towns through- 
out these five States are worth their full face value, without 
deduction for exchange or collection charges, to every other 
member bank, and that the amount of each check may be 
cashed at par immediately, without following the devious and 
roundabout courses now observed in the collection of checks. 
Virtually every bank in the fifth district is only one night dis- 
tant frem Richmond, and a check mailed one afternoon in the 
most distant portions of the district should reach Richmond 
the following day in time to be included in that day’s opera- 
tions of the Federal reserve bank. 

Let us now consider another aspect of the new law. Under 
the old national-bank act, a national bank with a. capital 
of, say, $200,000, deposits of, say, $1,500,000, bills receivable 
amounting to $1,200,000, and $300,000 reserve, would only be 
permitted to borrow a total of $200,000, the amount of its cap- 
ital. If a run should start on such a bank the amount which 
it could raise by loans, if strictly held to the old law, would 
be but $200,000, the amount of its capital, which might be 
quite inadequate to meet a run, and the bank, though thor- 
oughly solvent, might be forced to suspend. 

Under the new law, however, if a bank with $200,000 capital 
and deposits of $1,500,000 should have loaned $1,200,000 to its 
customers on commercial paper and should encounter an un- 
expected run, in addition to borrowing $200,000, the amount 
of its capital, such a bank would have authority to rediscount 
with the Federal reserve bank of which it is a member notes, 
drafts, and bills of exchange issued or drawn for agricultural, 
industrial, or commercial purposes, having not more than 90 
days to run, to any reasonable extent which may be approved 
by the Federal reserve bank to which application for such re- 
discounts may be made. In other words, if such a national 
bank as we have used in this illustration should have loaned 
the entire amount of its deposits, less the 15 per cent which it 
is required to keep as reserve, to its customers on acceptable 
commercial paper, and for any unexpected reason should be 
subjected to a run, the Federal reserve bank of its district 
would have the authority to rediscount for the member bank 
the entire amount of its bills receivable, as represented by ‘its 
commercial paper, thus enabling the bank to pay its depositors 
immediately and in full. 

We can not overestimate the value of the additional security 
which this provision of the act confers upon every honestly, 
capably managed member bank, and the relief from strain and, 
anxiety and from the fear and apprehension of panies and 
unreasoning runs which it gives to the officers of every mem- 
ber bank. 

Another important change provided for by the Federal re- 
serve act is the new arrangement for the compensation of na- 
tional-bank examiners. Under the present law the compensa- 
tion of national-bank examiners is based, except as to reserve 
cities, on the capital stock of the bank examined. Under the 
operations of this law a national-bank examiner has been re- 
ceiving for the examination of a certain national bank in the 
fifth district, with over $9,000,000 of assets and many thousands 
of accounts, the munificent sum of $25. It is, of course, clear 
that an examiner could make only an imperfect examination 
of such a bank in the space of three days, at a compensation 
of, say, $8 per day, out of which $8 allowance he has to pay 
his own railroad fare, hotel expenses, as well as clerical as- 
sistance, It is not unnatural that but few examiners would 
willingly spend the 10 days or 2 weeks which it might re- 
quire to make a thorough examination of such a bank When he 
is running personally in debt in doing so. 

Under the new currency law the Federal Reserve Board, upon 
the recommendation of the Comptroller of the Currency, is 
given authority to fix the compensation of bank examiners on 
the basis of annual salary, so that those banks which need 
additional time and attention from the examiner may receive 
the careful, close scrutiny which the case inay vall for. It is 
believed that the new system of bank examinations will reduce 
materially the number of bank failures and enable the depart- 
ment to check up many abuses and correct many evil situatious 
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which in the past have been ignored or glossed over by exam- 
iners in their hasty and incomplete investigations. 

I thank you, gentlemen, for the opportunity to address you. 
Approaching the study of this new and revolutionary measure 
with the caution natural to every man trained in banking under 
the system with which we have grown up, I have become more 
thoroughly aroused to its merits and more deeply impressed as 


I have watched the methods of construction, the processes of |’ 


growth, and have considered the underlying principles directing 
those who did the work. 

It would be unjust, in congratulating ourselves upon the bene- 
fits and blessings we are to receive from this epoch-marking 
piece of legislation not to acknowledge the obligations we owe, 
for the splendid results achieved, to the patient and untiring 
labors, resourcefulness, and constructive genius of the distin- 
guished chairmen of the Banking and Currency Committees of 
the Senate and House of Representatives, and to the Secretary 
of the Treasury, whose counsel, skill, and support in the shap- 
ing and enactment of this great measure were of inestimable 
value, 

Here in North Carolina the records show magnificent natu- 
ral progress and you have special interest in changes in the 
banking system which are so surely destined to promote and en- 
courage your growth and expansion. 

In the triumphs of peace and industry, as in the glories wou 
on battlefields, and in the domain of statesmanship, all classes 
of your people have done full and honorable parts; have united 
in making the name of your State stand high and shine bright 
in the roll of the States in building and maintaining this mighty 
Republic of ours. You are living true to your record, have 
furnished to the Cabinet two of its ablest and most useful mem- 
bers, North Carolinians, tireless, faithful, and courageous, the 
strong supporters of huge responsibilities. 

I invoke your aid to promote the success of this new system 
in which your calling gives you special interest and opportunity. 
It is a system designed to distribute the benefits and blessings 
of ever-increasing resources and wealth equitably among your 
people of all stations who have done so well their respective 
parts toward creating your greatness, I believe this new sys- 

tem for which we are indebted, in a great measure, to the 
` patient guidance and masterly leadership of the scholar and 
statesman chosen to the Presidency will bring new strength, 
new scope, new assurance to our entire commercial system; 
and for your State and my State and all the States and the 
people, as a whole, mean deliverance from dangers that beset 
us, and a new career of advancement based on the solid founda- 
tion of real substance, honesty, justice, and democracy in its 
highest meaning and purpose. 


Legislative, Executive, and Judicial Appropriation Bill. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES H. BURKE, 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA, 
In tue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Friday, June 26, 1914, 
On the conferen R. 

tor the legislative; executive, and ae expenses of the Government 

for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1915, and for other purposes. 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. Mr. Speaker, I regret that the 
gentleman from South Carolina, in charge of this bill, was un- 
willing to give me an opportunity to make some observations 
with reference to the provision proyiding mileage for the Mem- 
bers of the House before it was disposed of, and that he refused 
not only my courteous request for time, but that of our dis- 
tinguished minority leader, Mr. Mann, who asked for me, and 
that he made it impossible for me to be heard by moving the 
previous question, I think by this time the gentleman has 
learned that he can not gain any advantage by resorting to 
such tactics and applying the gag rule as he did with reference 
to this matter to-day. I hope he will profit by the experience 
and that hereafter he will be more courteous and fair and be, 
as he usually has been heretofore, reasonable in allowing debate 
on amendments, 

Mr. Speaker, I am one of those who yoted in the Fifty-eighth 
Congress to provide an appropriation to pay the mileage of 
Members for the second or regular session of that Congress. 
In doing so I was not expressing any opinion with reference to 
the mileage allowance, but simply voting to appropriate the 
money that the law authorized to be paid to Members of Con- 
gress as mileage. It would not be in order under the rules of 


the House as they obtained at that time to offer an amendment 
changing the law and providing for some other rate less than 
the rate then in existence. It was, therefore, a question of 
either voting for the appropriation or against it, which latter 
vote would mean that the Members would be deprived of what 
was then regarded under the law as a part of their compensa- 
tion. 

It never has been incumbent on any Member of Congress to 
draw his mileage if he did not wish to do so, and I presume 
no Member would take what he did not believe he was entitled 
to under the law. During a period of 70 years or more the 
mileage rate has been what it is at present, and there is no 
record that any Member either of the House or the Senate has 
ever declined tó draw his mileage or that he has returned it or 
any part of it to the Treasury. Speaking for myself, there 
never has been a year since I have been in Congress that I 
have not expended more money for traveling than my mileage 
allowance. It has been my practice, as I presume it is the 
general practice of Members, to travel from my home to some 
place in my State or to Washington during the recess of Con- 
gress whenever requested to do so by a community or some of 
my constituents; to illustrate, I will say that in one recess of 
Congress between March and December I traveled from my 
home at Pierre, S. Dak., to Washington and returned five differ- 
ent times, and on each occasion on public business or matters 
concerning my constituents. Never has anyone reimbursed me 
for a cent of expense incurred on account of traveling, my 
theory being that the mileage provided by law was part of the 
compensation allowed to a Member for the purpose of in a meas- 
ure reimbursing him for expenses that he necessarily would be 
put to by reason of being required to trayel, not only to and 
from the sessions, but on account of the public business and 
looking after the interests of his constituents, and for that rea- 
son I have always refused to be reimbursed for any expenses 
so incurred. 

As before stated, it has been the general opinion that mileage 
under the law is a part of the Members’ compensation, and it 
was so held by two very distinguished Members of this House 
presiding in Committee of the Whole when a point of order was 
raised in the Fifty-eighth Congress when the item for mileage 
was under consideration. 

The Fifty-eighth Congress did not appropriate for the mileage 
of the Members for the second or regular session of that Con- 
gress, and a suit was brought in the Court of Claims by John 
F. Wilson, who was a Delegate in that Congress from the Terri- 
tory of Arizona, for the mileage claimed to be due him: This case 
is entitled “ John F. Wilson versus The United States.” I am 
only going to briefly refer to the decision of the court and men- 
tion the substance of the decision. It is held that the mileage 
as provided is not a part of the compensation, but it is intended 
as an allowance for the expenses of travel in discharge of the 
duties of the Member, according to the number of miles traveled, 
and the court says: 

In short, under all the authorities that mileage means an allowance 
for actual travel about the public business, and mileage and travel are 
thus inseparably connected. 

The court held that Mr. Wilson, having received mileage for 
the first session of the Fifty-eighth Congress and not having 
returned to, his home between the first and second sessions, was 
not entitled to any mileage for that session. As a result of this 
decision and the agitation that has been constantly going on 
there has, in my opinion, arisen a general opinion that the miie- 
age rate of 20 cents a mile, fixed at a time when the mode of 
travel was by stagecoach, horseback, or by boat, is greater than 
it ought to be, and especially in view of the fact that the salary 
paid to Members of Congress has been materially increased. 

When the legislative bill was considered in Committee of the 
Whole and an amendment was offered striking out the provision 
reported by the committee to pay for actual trayeling expenses 
incurred by Members and their immediate families, and propos- 
ing to insert the old rate of 20 cents per mile, I voted against it, 
and I am not one of those Members who voted for 20 cents a 
mile in Committee of the Whole, and then in the House, when 
there was a record yote, voted against it, but was consistent 
and voted both times against continuing the 20-cent rate. I 
regretted that no opportunity was afforded at that time to have 
offered an amendment fixing a definite rate of mileage rather 
than to have the matter as reported by the committee adopted, 
which provided for the actual traveling expenses incurred by 
Members of Congress and expenses of immediate and dependent 
members of their families going to and returning from each ses- 
sion of Congress, as I believed that if that should become the 
law it would result in great inequalities in the amount that 
Members might expend, and that it would prove generally 
unsatisfactory, 
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The universal mileage rate paid to public officials throughout 
the country is 10 cents per mile. The constitution of my State 
fixes the compensation allowed members of the legislature, and 
in addition to the per diem they are allowed, quoting from the 
constitution, “10 cents for every mile of necessary travel in 
going to and returning from the place of meeting of the legis- 
lature on the most usual route.” The sheriffs, under our law, 
receive for travel 10 cents per mile, and, as already stated, my 
information is that 10 cents is the universal mileage rate, in 
nearly all the States, allowed public officials who kre required 
to travel in the discharge of their duties. 

Since this bill went into conference I have discussed the 
Senate amendment which proposes to restore the old mileage 
proposition with the gentleman from South Carolina in charge 
of the bill and his coconferees and other prominent Members 
on that side of the House, including the distinguished gentle- 
man from Indiana [Mr. Cox]. I expressed the opinion that we 
ought to try to secure a compromise, and that we ought not to 
consent to the Senate amendment; and I think it was com- 
monly understood that a 10-cent rate would not only be reason- 
able but fair, and an allowance that the country would say was 
proper. 

Following my conversation with the gentlemen on the other 
side of the aisle, I mentioned the matter to a number of Mem- 
bers on this side, endeavoring to bring about the adoption of 
a 10-cent proposition, which was to be offered either by the 
gentleman from Sonth Carolina or some Member on that side. 
When the item providing the mileage for the Senate was con- 
sidered yesterday the gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. 
JoHNson], in accordance with what I believed to be the under- 
standing, yielded to the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Cox] 
to offer an amendment and concur in the Senate amendment 
with an amendment fixing the rate at 10 cents per mile. He 
frankly stated the situation, and said that while he had been 
in favor of a less rate, he believed it would be impossible to 
have his way, and that after consideration and conference with 
other Members he had offered the 10-cent proposition, believing 
that it represented the opinion of a large majority of the House. 
Had the amendment offered by the gentleman from Indiana 
been voted upon, it would have been adopted by an overwhelm- 
ing vote, in my judgment, and I think right at that point the 
gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. Jonsson] did not keep 
faith when he yielded to his colleague [Mr. Byrxes of South 
Carolina] to offer an amendment making the rate 5 cents in- 
stead of 10. 

The gentleman from Wyoming [Mr. MONDELL] having offered 
a motion to recede and concur in the Senate amendment which 
provided for 20 cents per mile, the first vote was upon his mo- 
tion. The next yote, being on the Byrnes amendment, was 
adopted, not because it expressed the sentiment of the House as 
to what the rate should be, but because a number of those who 
favored the 20-cent rate were “peeved” and yoted for the 
Byrnes amendment. This is another point where the gentleman 
from South Carolina and his associates, in my opinion, did not 
keep faith, because if they had voted against the Byrnes amend- 
ment it would have been defeated and an opportunity would 
have been afforded to vote on the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Cox] for the 10-cent rate. I voted 
against the Byrnes amendment, because I do not believe that 
5 cents per mile is enough, and rather than have that rate I 
would vote to cut off mileage entirely. 

I have the honor to represent an intelligent constituency, and 
they do not want or expect me to live or travel in any cheap 
manner, but do expect me to move in keeping with the dignity 
of the office that I hold as their representative, and I know 
that they will say that the mileage allowance for a Senator or 
Representative in Congress should not be less than that paid 
to a member of the State legislature or a county sheriff, and 
that they will also say that a 10-cent mileage allowance is just 
and fair and reasonable. 

I want to now say to the House conferees that I hope when 
this bill is returned to the House there will be an agreement 
and a provision fixing the mileage rate at 10 cents per mile, 
and that it will be accepted and become the law, so that the 
matter will be finally settled. 

I regret again, in conclusion, that I was not permitted to have 
made these observations before ihe provision for mileage of 
Representatives was acted upon, as it would have been more 
satisfactory to have discussed it then rather than now after 
the matter has been sent back to conference, with the House in- 
sisting upon its disagreement to the amendment of the Senate, 
and thereby again declaring for the mileage of Representatives 
provision as it originally was passed by the House. I think 
whatever the amount is to be that it ought to be definitely fixed 
by law. : 


Stock-Raising Homesteads. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HARVEY B. FERGUSSON, 


OF NEW MEXICO, 
IN THE House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, June 15, 1914, 
On the bill (H. R. 15799) to provide for stock-raising homesteads, and 
for other purposes. 

Mr. FERGUSSON. Mr. Speaker, a momentous question is 
brought to the attention of Congress in this bill, H. R. 15799, 
to wit, the future use of the vast area of undisposed of and 
unreserved public lands lying in the semiarid States of the 
West which can not be reclaimed by irrigation. 

It is shown in the hearings before the Committee on the Pub- 
lic Lands on this subject that this area amounts, in round num- 
bers, to 330,000,000 acres, and in the same States, in addition 
to that, 165,000,000 acres are included in forest and other forms 
of Government reservations. In the State of New Mexico such 
undisposed of and unreserved public Jand amounts to 31,000,000 
acres, and 9,000,000 acres are included in that State in the 
various forms of Government reservations. 

It is conceded that the promiscuous use of this land in the 
past has been a failure and has resulted in the reduction of 
the stock-raising and meat-produeing capacity of the West by 
more than one-half. At the same time it has resulted in real 
suffering to the poor homesteader with a family, who, because 
of the exhaustion of the better public land under the existing 
homestead laws, has attempted in yain to support his family 
on the insufficient quantity of such land allowed under the 
160 or 320 acre homestead laws. The plowing up and destruc- 
tion of the valuable native grasses were required by law to 
the lessening of the grazing capacity of his homestead. Such 
of these poor farmers as have survived have done so by fencing 
and improying his tract of 160 or 320 acres with Soudan grass, 
feterita, and other kinds of dry-land forage crops furnished 
by the Department of Agriculture and pasturing his few head 
of stock on neighboring Government land. This last resource 
will soon be gone as other settlers come in, and it has always 
been precarious, as his cattle trespassed on the big cattle 
owners, who resented the intrusion of the farmers and small 
stock raisers on what they had long enjoyed—the free use of 
the public grazing domain. 

Two plans have been proposed for the correction of these 
evils and the future lawful use and disposition of this vast 
domain—the one plan is embodied in H. R. 10589, Sixty-third 
Congress, and the other in H. R. 15799, Sixty-third Congress. 
The advocates of each plan were accorded hearings by the 
Committee on the Public Lands. The advocates of the plan 
set forth in H. R, 10539 were also heard by said committee on 
H. R. 19857 of the Sixty-second Congress. All of these\hearings 
have been printed and are now accessible. The hearings in 
this Congress were held upon bills H. R. 10539 and H. R. 9582, 
the latter being superseded by H. R. 15799. 

A reading of said bills, H. R, 10539, Sixty-third Congress, 
and H. R. 19857, Sixty-second Congress, known as the leasing 
bills, and the said hearings, will show that the leasing system 
proposes the withdrawal of all said semiarid lands still un- 
appropriated and unreserved from further private or individual 
entry in the first instance, and the creation from time to time, 
by Execntive proclamation, as in the case of forest reservations, 
of grazing reservations, with the privilege of leasing such lands 
in large bodies and for long terms for stock-raising purposes, 
The lessees are to have the right to inclose such leased areas 
within fences, or to protect them by drift fences, as local boards 
of stockmen may decide. The proposed system further provides 
that the right to enter homesteads, under the homestead laws, 
within such leased tracts shall not be abridged; but that entry- 
men shall have the right to enter upon such leased lands under 
the homestead laws. 

Obviously, it is incompatible, this attempted subjection of 
the same body of land at the same time to such antagonistic 
uses. It suggests the old time wars between the owners of 
herds of tens of thousands of cattle using, without lawful 
right, the public range, and the adventurous poor homesteader, 
who dared also to place a few cattle on this public range near 
his homestead. This intrusion was bitterly resented by the big 
cattle owners, who had acquired a practical monopoly of the 
public range by homesteading the springs and other watering 
places, generally in 40-acre tracts, and thus, by controlling the 
watering places for their cattle, monopolizing vast areas of 
public grazing lands. Certainly under the proposed leasing 
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system the homestender, coming into a leased and fenced area, 
would be at a hopeless disadvantage, since the leasing bills pro- 
vide that the Jocal boards given control of the reservation shall 
consist of five persons—four local stockmen of those holding 
leases in the reservation and one representative of the depart- 
ment in Washington. The right of appeal from the decision of 
such board, only to the Secretary at Washington, would too 
often be a mockery to the poor homesteader unable to pay the 
traveling expenses, legal fees, and so forth. 

Moreover, can one home be reasonably established in a cattle 
pasture, the children to go through fences and herds of cattle 
to school or church in some distant neighborhood? Or can 
a community of homes, with schools and churches, exist in such 
leased area, without destroying the value of the leasehold estate 
to the lessee? Or if, as some propose, the exclusive use of the 
leased reservation be accorded to the stockmen for a term of 10 
years, what is that but the absolute prohibition of the further 
making of homes in the semiarid States of the West, espe- 
cially as the plan accords to the lessee the preference right of 
renewal of the lease for a like period? 

The homesteading plan is proposed in H. R. 15799. It 
is to provide for a stock-raising homestead of 640 acres on 
such of this semiarid, nonirrigable domain as the Secretary of 
the Interior may, from time to time, designate as suitable for 
grazing homesteads. The prime object is to restore and pro- 
mote the live-stock and meat-producing capacity of the semi- 
arid States, and at the same time, on the same tract, to furnish 
homes to landless and homeless citizens of our country. 

The advocates of both plans agree that immediate legislation 
is necessary; the small rancher, with his homestead of 160 or 
320 acres and a few cattle or sheep, admits that he can not 
succeed on that amount of such land, unsuitable for farming, 
and not sufficient to support the number of live stock necessary 
for a man with a family, especially as, if he attempts to graze 
his few cattle on adjoining public land, he is at ceaseless war 
with the neighboring herds and flocks of the big live-stock man. 

The large live-stock owners claim, as the basis of their de- 
mands for the leasing system, that the stock-carrying capacity 
of the public grazing lands has been reduced more than one- 
half, and will be practically destroyed if left to continue with- 
out legal regulation; and they admit that this destruction has 
been wrought by the greed to appropriate the free too 
many cattle to the acre—with the frequent intrusion of flocks 
of sheep that roam from section to section in search of the best 
grazing; and the inevitable intrusion of the needy homeseeker, 
ready to take any chance to establish a home for his family. 

It is established by experience’ that a homestead of 160 or 
320 acres on many millions of acres of such land, with the re- 
quirements as to cultivation, is not sufficient to support a 
family, as shown to the committee by hundreds of homesteaders 
on the small tracts, who testify from actual experience. 

Much can be left to the pioneer spirit, to the needy but reso- 
lute home seeker, and his adaptability to new conditions. This 
is- strikingly shown in the history of the settlement of the 
State of Kansas, for instance. In 1860 all of Kansas west of 
the longitude of Topeka, it is said, was considered hopeless of 
settlement from the agricultural standpoint. The first inva- 
sion of homesteaders was a failure; but a few survived. More 
of the succeeding pioneers; as a result of experience, made a 
success; and the persistence of the movement westward of 
population has made of Kansas one of the very foremost agri- 
cultural, live stock, and dairying States of the Union. 

That farming and stock raising may be successfully carried 
on on the same homestead is shown by the State of Iowa; a 
State whose soil, climate, and rainfall enabled it to be settled 
under the original 160-acre homestead laws. She is one of the 
foremost of the agricultural States, and also a large raiser of 
high-grade live stock and dairying products. 

Moreover, the 640-acre homestead law, combining stock rais- 
ing with farming, has been vindicated in the State of Ne- 
braska, just west of Iowa. Western Nebraska, as long as it 
was subject only to the 160 and 320 acre homestead laws, re- 
mained unsettled and useless. But several years ago our able 
colleague in this House, Judge KINKAID, of Nebraska, secured 
the enactment of a 640-acre homestead law, applicable only to 
the western and semiarid portion of that State; and the state- 
ment of Judge Kinxar in the hearings on the bill now before 
the House shows that such grazing-homestead law has been 
markedly successful. It has induced immigration and arid- 
land farming and stock raising, with the by-products from 
dairying, and has resulted in a large accretion to the taxable 
property in the State of Nebraska. 

The correct solution of this question is of vital importance 
to the Nation at large. The crowded countries of the Old World 


are seeking for foreign lands to colonize as an outlet to their- 


surplus population, while the United States, with hundreds of 


millions of idle acres awaiting adequate laws for their settle- 
ment, leaves the surplus population in our crowded cities and 
congested industrial centers to fret and struggle for existence 
or to go to Canada, where the lands are offered to immigrants 
in sufficiently large tracts and on easy and practicable terms 
of getting title to them. 

A far more vital interest than the country as a whole have 
the individual States of the Far West in the proper solution of 
this question. Each of these States needs the lands within its 
borders for taxation purposes; and it needs a land-owning citi- 
zenship to develop the land up to its highest possible use and 
yalue to make it easy to bear the burden of taxes. Under the 
leasing system, the title remaining in the Government, the land 
ean never be taxed by the States, and the lessee has not the 
same self-interest and inducement as the owners of the soil 
to raise the land to its highest possible development and value, 
The home owner will be careful to conserve and increase the 
productiveness of his land. He will not overgraze, and thus 
destroy the native grasses, but will so stock his farm as to con- 
serye and promote the yearly increase of its grazing capacity. 
He will ayail himself of and experiment with the imported dry- 
land grasses and forage crops, which our most useful Depart- 
ment of Agriculture is bringing to the semiarid West. He will 
build silos and preserve his forage crop for winter use, his 
limited number of live stock enabling him to practice winter 
feeding, which can not be done for large herds on the open 
range. He will also sink wells on his homestead to get water 
for domestic use and for irrigating a garden, at least. Some 
surprising results have followed from sinking such wells on the 
semiarid domain. The city of Deming, in southwestern New 
Mexico, is now surrounded by square miles of rich, productive 
farms. Thirty years ago the same land was considered fit only 
for grazing, as there was no water for irrigation. The trans- 
formation was brought about by the discovery in one of these 
wells that an abundance of water was near the surface after 
water was reached. 

The land is underlaid with an immense underground lake 
of unknown extent as yet, and is so near the surface that irri- 
gating the land by pumping is both possible and profitable. 
Near the city of Portales, in eastern New Mexico, a somewhat 
similar condition exists. The surface, generally speaking, of 
this rocky mountain region consists of a succession of mountain 
ranges running west of north and east of south with vistas of 
sloping valleys and plains between, the soil of these valleys being 
many feet deep and very fertile. The water referred to ac- 
cumulates from rains and snows and mountain springs and 
settles on the bedrock of these valleys and plains beneath the 
porous soil. Farming is highly profitable on these valleys and 
plains without surface water where the water is found in wells 
not too deep. Under great quantities of this land water can be 
reached in deep wells, and will be pumped from great depths by 
the homesteader for domestic use and to water his small herd. 

The leasing system, as applied to the public grazing lands, is 
vastly different from the leasing system as applied to the Gov- 
ernment-owned coal, oil, timber, and phosphate lands, and 
water-power sites. The private ownership and exploitation of 
the latter has been shown by actual experience to be vastly 
detrimental to the public interests in that it has resulted in the 
creation of private monopolies of such wealth and power for 
evil as to seriously menace the public welfare and to have ren- 
dered necessary the retention of the ownership of all such 
natural resources in the Government, with Government super- 
vision of their future development and use, under a system of 
leasing and strict public supervision. The system of leasing 
the grazing lands under Government ownership and control, on 
the other hand, would be a species of special legislation for a 
special class to the detriment, if not to the destruction, of the 
policy of furnishing homes to our citizens. 

Nobody is fighting the large cattle interests, as such. The 
fight is for the development, as far as practicable, of the semi- 
arid States into populous, prosperous, and happy States or pri- 
yately owned homes. That fight was started in the Sixty-second 
Congress by the National Live Stock Association under bill 
H. R. 19587, above described, and the homestead bill here adyo- 
eated shows the extent and character of the opposition to the 
National Live Stock Association and its plans. The record in 
this case further shows a general acquiescence in the practical 
monopoly which such interests now have of the grazing privi- 
leges on the 165,000,000 acres of Government reservations under 
a system of leasing, with strict regulation intended to protect 
and increase the grazing capacity of such reservations. And, in 
addition to all that, if, as claimed, there are to be found large 
areas of this semiarid domain impossible of use under the 
homestead system, there is a general sentiment, certainly in the 
Committee on the Public Lands of the House, to subject such 
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areas where homes can not be made to regulation under some 
leasing system to promote the usefulness of such areas. 

In conclusion I insert here, at the risk of slight repetition, an 
extract from the report of the Committee on the Public Lands 
on said bill H. R. 15799, as follows: 

The committee does not hesitate, as far as may be practicable. to 
adhere to the time-honored plan-of using the publie domain to furnish 
homes to the citizens of our country. e fact that the State of Iowa. 
where 160 acres proved sufficient to support, even to enrich, an indus- 


trious cttizen, is the front rank as a producer of agricultural prod- 
ucts, and, at the same time, is near the mt in the production bee 


may be successfully combined on the same d, and the prin: 

hearings on H. R. 9582 are replete with statements by many citizens 
of large e ence on these semiarid lands that, by combining the 
farming of dry-land forage and the raisi e or sheep. 640 


ae ng of cattl 

acres will en rt a family. „ I. S. Bartlett of Cheyenne, Wyo., in 

his statemen oe Re at pace 316 of the hearings, uses these words: 
“A grazing homestead bill g 640 1 even 2 sections, to 

each settler would soon add 200 per cent to the live-stock production 

of the public-land States and solve the beef problem for the next half 

century. Not only that, it would break — the high prices of beef, 


pork. and mutton. as well as c 

Better than all, it would settle the vast area of waste lands in 
the aoe with a hardy, intelligent, and progressive American citi- 
zenship. A 

“Think for a moment what our desert or grass ranges will produce, 
situated, as they are, in an environment of mountains and plains and 
ande are murel rođucts: Cattle, sheep, h h 

“Here are some purely range p = e, sheep, horses, hogs, 
goats, hides, wool, butter, cheese, milk and dairy p T 
and eggs. AH these can be prednced in our native grass ns wi 
out any plowing or land cultivation. 

“The irrigated and dry farms in the same section will supplement 
all the needed fattening and 9 and both the g and 


rrespondingly benefited. 
“The range homestead tion can be easily worked out. Instead 
ir fo 
rements of plowing 
nditure for sinking 


passage of a 
3 
th windmills and improve- 


tire section 


“Even under: the late — OG land administration the Commis- | 


sioner of the General Lan 
for the semiarid Wes 
of the unappropriat 


Office advocated the 640-acre homestead 
and in so doing stated that the st part 
public domain would never pass to private 
ownership under smaller allotments.’ 

"Local bills are good enough so far as they go, but the whole 
subject should be treated from a national pens of view and a bill 
passed applicable to all the States having public lands.” 

Representative KINKAID, erred to by Mr. BARTLETT, appeared 
posers 5 and his statement appears in the hearings, 

mning at page . 

This plan of providing homes is best for the Nation as a whole, 
because it tends to increase the supply and 
lower the price of meat, a universal necessity, especially 


permanent settlers and 
taxpayers; it takes homes to bring schools and churches; it takes homes 
to build cities and towns that attract and support laborers and me- 
chanics. Population invites railroads, which in turn bring more immi- 
gration and capital to develop the barely touched resources of this 


great semiarid West. 
This subject bas been under consideration in previous Congresses. 
In the Fifty-elghth Congress, third session. a bill creating a 640-acre 


homestead for a portion of the State of South Dakota was reported 
favorably (Rept. No. 4013), and from said report we quote from the 
V’resident’s message to Congress at the beginning of the second session 
of the Fifty-seventh Congress, as follows: 

“Moreover, the approaching exhaustion of the public ranges has of 
late led to much discussion as to the best manner of using these public 


up of hames therein. Much 


One hundred and sixty 
acres of fairly rich and well-watered soil or a much smaller amount of 
irrigated land may keep a family in plenty, whereas no one could get a 
living from 160 acres of dry pasture land capable of supporting at the 
outside only 1 head of cattle to every 10 acres.” 

We quote further from the same report, as follows: 

“Hon. Charles D. Walcott, evi Director of the United States 
Geological Survey, in a communication to the Secretary of the Interior 
concerning the Kinkaid bill, which became a law at the last session of 
this Congress, said in part as follows: 

“+The central idea of this bill is 5 of home- 
stead entry to suit the conditions of the se est. There is gen- 


of the West. his report prepared in 1878 entitled “ ot the 
Arid Region,” Maj. Powell suggests that the farm unit where water is 
. ould be not less than 4 square miles, the divisions of such 


knowledge must be 


had and * — Brae same — > anos Fes ~ memes 
projects. e on one largely ude, climate, and water 
supply, rather than extent of land. “J 

* s * s * 


> * 
Ater cutting out the irrigable lands there are left great areas 
where it is known that water can not be had in any considerable amount 
and where the homestead area must be very re to furnish support for 
a family. In short, it is practicable after eliminatin, bie land 
for the Geological , throu 
Reclamation obtain 
ds to actual 


“* Under the tion the t laws the securing of a tract of 
land 1 eno! to support a family in the aria region is a cumber- 
some ve process. The nucleus of the home farm may be a 


an 
160-acre tract, which the law allows as a homestead. 
Au persons admit that this nucleus is only the first step, and that 
lesires to make a home there by stock 


must proceed to resort to various expediencies to secure control of 
additional land in order to — ge himself. To do this requires either 
capital to the lands of other homesteaders, the stock 


„ or 
farmer must secure some form of title through the desert-land law, 
timber and stone act, etc. In the majority of cases the practices abso- 
lutely necessary to secure an adequate area are open to the charge of 
fraud: or collusion. It should not be necessary for a man desirin a 
homestead upon vacant public land to resort to indirect or possibly 
fraudulent means. On the contrary, he should be allowed and encour- 
aged to take up as much land as he actually needs and be given every 


ee Ae so doing. 

“*The — — of the arid West has reached a point where it 
is now possible to see the ultimate character of settlement and utiliza- 
tion of the land. Where, as above stated, water can be had, the 
irrigable lands may be cultivated in the most intensive fashion. 
favorable climatic conditions several crops 
a 40-acre farm will more than furnish suppan for a family. The aver- 
age size of an irrigated farm in Utah is, 
acres. 


for irrigation. ost of the remainder is useful for stock- 
raising pu a portion being devoted to forest reserves, within 
which grazing por be largely pertti, In round numbers 500,000,000 
acres of lan 1 have its highest use in the raising of cattle and 
sheep. Most of this is still in public ownership, and it is for the 
interest of the Nation to have the land subdivided into the smallest 


tracts which will support a family and have these pass gradually into 
5 ownership, so that the land may in kime chiens its phane of 
axe on?" 


The Public Lands of the United States. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN M. EVANS, 
Ix THE 


OF MONTANA, 
House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Thursday, June 25, 1914, 


On the bill (H. R. 17041) making appropriations for the sundry civil 
expenses of the Government for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1915, 
and for other purposes. 


Mr. EVANS. Mr. Speaker, a few days ago while this House 
had under consideration the sundry civil appropriation bill, an 
effort was made by myself and a number of other western 
Members to increase the appropriations for surveys of public 
lands. Upon one occasion, when our efforts had met with suc- 
cess, one of the appropriations being increased by a considerable 
amount, 2 member of the committee indulged in some rather 
acrid criticism because the Congressmen from the public-land 
States made such determined and persistent efforts in that 


respect. 

I am led to believe, Mr. Speaker, that the people of the East 
and South have little or no conception of the method and 
manner of the administration of the public-land laws, and no 
conception whatever of the hardships endured by the sturdy 
people who settle upon the public domain. In reaching this con- 
clusion I am supported by a remark made by one of the leading 
Members of this body, when a few days ago my colleague from 
Montana [Mr. SrocT] was attempting to secure the passage of 
a bill designed to grant leaves of absence to settlers on un- 
surveyed lands. A gentleman who has served in this House for 
some years objected to such a bill, and expressed the opinion 
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that people had no right to settle upon public lands until they 
are surveyed. Such a statement shows such an utter lack of 
knowledge of the true situation in all the public-land States 
as to make an attempt by me to enlighten this House and the 
public mind seem almost hopeless. I am gratified to say, how- 
ever, that the author of the above remark joined with us to 
secure additional funds for the survey of undisposed-of public 
lands. 

The land laws of this country need revision in many respects, 
but I earnestly believe that if the present laws were adminis- 
tered in a humane manner and in conformity with the spirit 
rather than the letter of the law oftentimes the almost unbear- 
able hardships unnecessarily imposed upon a people attempting 
to reclaim a home from the forest or wilderness would be 
removed or, at least, lessened. The reduction by Congress of 
the five-year residence clause of the homestead act to a period 
of three years, which was enacted only a few years ago, has 
been a boon to the homesteaders and a step in the right direc- 
tion. But I am still of the opinion that the requirements of the 
homestead laws are too harsh and oppressive. That law, you 
will recall, compels a residence of three years, at the same time 
requiring a fixed and definite amount of cultivation. I have 
pending now before the House a bill reducing the amount of the 
annual cultivation required, and also providing that the entry- 
man may receive credit for the improvements made, the con- 
struction of fences and buildings, and by slashing, clearing, and 
otherwise preparing the land for cultivation, making the home- 
stead habitable and capable of production. A recent case which 
was brought to my attention convinces me of the necessity and 
fairness of such an amendment. 

A man entered a homestead the land of which was covered by 
small timber and underbrush. Without being cleared this land 
was not susceptible of cultivation. The man in question was a 
high-class mechanic, very capable, and at that time earning from 
five to six dollars a day. He could hire a man for $2.50 or $3 
2 day to fence and clear the ground, which he did, while the 
entryman himself worked at a sawmill nearby. During a period 
of about four years this entryman caused to be placed on this 
land $3,500 to $4,000 worth of improvements. But when he sub- 
mitted his final proof the Commissioner of the General Land 
Office determined that this homesteader had not resided upon 
the land the required number of days, and on that ground the 
entryman’s proof was rejected. The case was appealed to the 
Secretary of the Interior, where the commissioner’s decision was 
promptly reversed and the land awarded to the entryman. The 
Secretary of the Interior, grasping the spirit rather than the 
letter of the law evidently realized how much better it was that 
this entryman be permitted to earn his $6 a day by working at 
his trade and at the same time employ some one in his stead 
who could accomplish the same results upon this land for $3 
a day, and thus allow both the entryman and his employee to 
profit in their particular line of endeavor. 

ESPIONAGE SYSTEM. 

Mr. Speaker, during the past 10 or 15 years there has grown a 
feeling in the hearts of the officials who have administered the 
public-land laws that every man who goes upon the public 
domain is a thief; that his purpose in going there is to filch 
something from the Government. As a result a system of 
espionage has sprung up in the Interior Department, a system 
which is as distasteful to the homeseekers as it is detrimental 
to the progress and development of the Western States. Con- 
gress is to-day employing a large corps of special agents whose 
general duties seem to be that of detectives to spy upon the 
humble homesteader and others who settle upon the public 
lands. My experience has taught me that some at least of 
these special agents feel that their tenure of office depends 
upon the number of adverse reports they may be able to file 
against these people. In justice, however, to all parties, I am 
inclined to believe that during the past three or four years these 
special agents have gained a higher and better conception of 
their duties and responsibilities, and that the system of es- 
pionage is on the wane. 

The harshness with which the land laws haye been adminis- 
tered has discouraged bona fide settlers and has driven from 
our borders across the Canadian line hundreds of thousands of 
industrious, honest, law-abiding citizens. This same practice 
of harshness has deprived thousands of good citizens of the 
fruits of three or four years of labor, privations, and hardships, 
leaving them in many instances impoverished and poorer than 
before. Such administration of these laws does not help the 
Government, but rather retards the development and growth of 
the country. It is grossly unjust not alone to the individual 
but to the public at large. 

I have no patience whatever with the doctrine that every man 
who enters upon the public domain is dishonest and desires 


to acquire something from the Government for nothing. There 
are no more patriotic, home-loying people in the world than those 
who are now attempting to acquire title to 160-acre tracts of 
land in the great arid West. Only a few years ago the lands 
which are now being used for homestead purposes were consid- 
ered unsuitable for cultivation, and were used for grazing pur- 
poses only by the cattle king and sheep baron. Located far 
from the center of civilization, the homesteader has no benefits 
of companionship, schools, or churches. He is oftentimes com- 
pelled to haul water not alone for himself and family, but for 
his stock. It is, therefore, the duty of the Government of the 
United States to proceed upon the assumption that these men 
are law-abiding citizens, imbued with a laudable ambition to 
honestly acquire homes for themselyes and their families; and 
they should be treated as law-abiding citizens, not as outlaws. 
The average man who now attempts to reclaim 160 acres from 
the arid lands of the West has the courage, zeal, and fortitude 


of the crusader. 
NATION’S FOOD SUPPLY, 


There is another view of this matter which may well engage 
the kindly consideration of Congress and the thinking people 
of the country. The lands that have for years been considered 
unsuitable for cultivation, under improved scientific methods 
of farming, commonly known as dry farming, are yearly pro- 
ducing millions of bushels of wheat, thus abundantly con- 
tributing to the food supply of the world. Upon this question 
I take the liberty of reading an excerpt from an article re- 
cently written by Senator T. J. Watsu, of Montana, as follows: 

The capacity of the t plains of Montana for the production of 
wheat is a recent revelation of which few, even among those most 
familiar with the country, dreamed 10 years ago. It was the well- 


nigh universal opinion t the climate was too arid for successful 
cultivation and that the 


A glance at a map on which are rags os the regions being 
‘igated by the Government 
3 reveals 
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20,000 bushels in 1909 and 5,520,000 in 1912, extin 
order to North Dakota in respect to tha 
States of the Union. 


regions be with 
reserves. one- of it producing 
annually under the system of summer fallowing in vogue with us, 
Montana would stand second among the States of the Union in the 
roduction of that grain; 75,000, bushels would furnish bread 
‘or 10,000,000 people. 

A report just issued by the Department of Agriculture exhibits in 
a starling way how rapidly we are becoming dependent upon foreign 
fleld for brea Obviously the subjection of the lands of Montana 
available for the production of breadstuffs is of the highest public 
concern. 

Those 19,000 homestead entries in Montana in 1913 signify that 
our people seeking new homes in a country offering inducements to 
tillers of the soil are going to Montana instead of to the Dominion 
Provinces. For the past 10 months of the current fiscal year the 
Canadians coming to the United States to remain permanently ex- 
ceeded in number those leaving for Canada with like intent by about 
22,000, the first time in years that the balance has been in our favor. 
The number of our citizens that have thus expatriated themselves 
has diminished 30 per cent in the last year. 

The transcendent importance of affording, so far as any Government 
agency can, a chance for success to the settlers who are now going 
to Montana in such unprecedented numbers to undertake the patriotic 
task of replenishing our relatively diminishing bread supply is too 
evident to require comment. 

I am one of those who believe the public lands should be 
disposed of, but disposed of in such a manner that they may 
be put to their highest use. Lands which will produce bountiful 
crops of grain should not be used for grazing purposes alone; 
lands with scattering or worthless timber should not be held 
in forest reserves, but should be made to produce its maxi- 
mum yield; lands with available water sites should not be 
held undeveloped, but should be either developed by the Gor- 
ernment or allowed to go into the hands of people capable and 
anxious that the water shall not continue to run to the sea 
without turning some wheels on its course. Franklin K. Lane, 
Secretary of the Interior, has, in my judgment, grasped the 
true situation, for in his last annual report he says: 

There has slowly evolved in the public mind the conception of a new 

licy—that land should be used for that purpose to which it is best 

tted, and it should be of by the vernment with r to 
that use, To this policy, I believe, the West is now reconciled. The 
West no longer urges a return to the hazards of the “land is land” 
policy. But it does ask action. It is reconciled to the Government 
making all proper safeguards against monopoly and against the sub- 
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version of the spirit of all our land laws, which is in essence that all 
suitable lands shall go into homes and all other lands shall be devol- 
oped for that purpose which shall make them of greatest service. But 
it asks that the 3 be promptly established in the law by which 
the lands may be used. nd this demand is reasonable. 


SURVEYS, 

Mr. Speaker, reference has heretofore been made to the ques- 
tion of surveys of public lands and the necessity for ample 
appropriations by Congress that this work keep pace with the 
demands of the settlers. Whether from lack of funds or be- 
cause hindered by circumlocution and the system of red tape 
which has grown up in the management and conduct of these 
affairs, I am unable to say, but the delay in the surveys of 
public lands is, in instances, at least, absolutely discouraging 
to the man who attempts to acquire title. The recital of one 
instance, which, I think, is characteristic of many, will serve 
to acquaint you with some of the conditions pertaining to ap- 
plications for surveys of public lands in the Western States. 

A few years ago a case came under my observation where two 
young men had settled upon 160 acres of unsurveyed land, each 
claiming 120 acres of the tract. They built houses on separate 
40-acre tracts of this quarter section and both made application 
to have the same surveyed, one of them at least offering to 
advance the money. You will understand that no filing could 
be made upon these lands until they are surveyed and no adju- 
dication could be made of the rights of the resnective patties 
until after survey. It was therefore important to these yonng 
men that a prompt and speedy survey be made. As above 
stated, application was made by them in person, which seemed 
to meet with no success. My assistance was then sought by 
these young settlers. Fifteen months ago this matter was taken 
up with the proper authorities and referred to the Field Divi- 
sion for investigation and report. The land in qnestion is situ- 
ated 7 or 8 miles from one of the oldest towns in the State of 
Montana, a town traversed by two transcontinental railroads. 
It is within two hours’ ride from the State capital, where is 
situated the office of the United States arveyor general. The 
land is surveyed on one side, at least, and possibly two. I am 
confident the work of surveying this tract in the field could be 
done by two men in two days. And yet more than 15 months 
have elapsed since it was referred to the Field Division for 
report. My latest advices are that it will probably be included 
in the surveys to be made during the year of 1914. If that 
should be the case, the land will probably be surveyed during 
the fall months of this year. It will then take, in all proba- 
bility, 6 months to a year to prepare and approve the plat of 
survey. Assuming that the matter goes on with reasonable ex- 
pedition, as such matters are now conducted it will be the mid- 
dle of 1915 before these young men can offer filing for this land 
and initiate proceedings to determine their respective rights. 
It will then take, under the régime of the contest department, 
probably a year to get a decision on the merits of the case. One 
or the other of these young men must lose. You will therefore 
observe that one of them will haye spent three or four years of 
the best part of his life trying to determine whether or not he 
was entitled to a piece of the public land, when the whole mat- 
ter, with reasonable expedition, might have been determined 
within a period of 6 or 8 months. 

Such delays, such procrastination, is a blot upon our method 
of conducting the public business and should bring the blush 
of shame to all parties intrusted with the disposition of the 
public lands of this country. They are intolerable and inexcus- 
able, and any people or party that condones and permits such 
delays to continue is, in my judgment, unworthy of the trust 
reposed in them. 


DELAY IN ISSUING PATENTS. 


Another source of annoyance and complaint on the part of 
the homesteader is the fact that after he has complied with 
the law and made his final proof, it is customary to allow 
nionths and sometimes years to elapse before his certificate of 
patent is handed to him. The laws should be so framed and 
so administered that within a period of 30 days after a man 
has submitted his final proof his deed of patent should forth- 
with issue to him from the Government. I do not think the 
present laws are deficient in this particular, but I do think a 
system of red tape has grown up in the department. And I do 
not think it unbecoming of me to suggest that the heads of that 
department could not render a greater service to the country 
than by cutting and disposing of this traditional red-tape 
system. No doubt it would cause something of a revolution in 
the department if such a proceeding were brought about; but 
if the same method of dilatoriness were practiced by any com- 
mercial house in the country that preyails in the Land Depart- 
ment of this Government, such a commercial institution would 
be in the hands of a receiver in less than 12 months. Without 
indulging in invidious comparison, I feel that I can in justice 
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say that the causes of this last complaint are diminishing in 
the department at the present time. But I am conyinced there 
is yet ample room for much more progress and improvements 
along this line. In this connection, Mr. Speaker, I want to 
read an editorial from the Montana Daily Record, one of the 
leading newspapers in my State, on this subject: 
From the Montana Daily Record, June 16, 1914.] 
RED TAPE IN THE LAND OFFICE. 


An interesting and instructive circular letter has just been issued by 
the Helena Commercial Club dealing with the question of the long delay 
in issuing patents in the public-land States to homesteaders. It is a 
subject which has been a live one for a great many years, and this 
effort of the Commercial Club to remedy the grievance is the first or- 
ganized one with the object of bettering conditions. ‘The present sys- 
tem which results in the delay is not one of the sins of omission or 
commission that can be charged up to the ig Democratic adminis- 
tration; it is the outgrowth of a system which has been long in vogue 
in the General Land Office; and the Commercial Club, evidently of the 
opinion that there is a chance for the Democratic administration to 
make a record in the matter, is giving it the opportuni y. 

Some time ago the Helena Commercial Club adopted a resolution 
urging the Commissioner of the General Land Office to act more 
promptly on the issue of patents after the receipt of final proof, Sena- 
tor Myers presented the resolution to the commissioner, and one of the 
subordinate officials in the General Land Office made a rather lengthy 
reply, in which he said, in essence, if the system was changed it 
“would very badly disturb the orderly conduct of the office,” 

To disturb “ the orderly conduct of the office” might be, under some 
circumstances, a very grave offense, but that is just what the people 
who are vitally interested want to do; in plain English, they want the 
Land Office to “ get a move on.” The Canadian land department has a 
system under which it issues patents in a tenth of the time nired 
by the Land Office at Washington, and it would seem the Yankee should 
be able to get up as much speed in the matter as the Canadian. 

The whole correspondence is printed in the circular issued by the 
Commercial Club, and it is most illuminating, If Commissioner Tall- 
man will take this matter up personally, as is suggested by the club, 
there is no question but he has sufficient executive ability to remedy 
conditions, even if some of the red-tape artists under him are of the 
eee a change “would badly disturb the orderly conduct” of the 
General Land Office. 


Mr. Speaker, we are all disposed to become complacent with 
the practices of long usage, but because for years there has been 
such abnormal delays in the issuance of homestead patents is 
not convincing that such conditions must always continue. 

The delays are evident, and so manifestly burdensome, un- 
just, and unfair to a Jarge class of worthy citizens that no one 
can longer find justification for the same. Nor should a per- 
functory, listless endeavor, on the one hand, or a supine indif- 
ference on the other, longer characterize those charged with the 
administration and disposition of the public-land laws. 


The Late Representative Timothy D. Sullivan, of New York. 


MEMORIAL ADDRESS 


OF 


HON. PETER J. DOOLING, 
OF NEW YORK, 
Ix rue Hovse or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Sunday, June 21, 1914, 
5 yi tribute to the memory o 
On Monae ND 7 ide 5 e of the House trom the 

State of New York. 

Mr. DOOLING. Mr. Speaker, Tımorny D. SULLIVAN was in 
every way a product of New York City, and in his life and 
character was typical of the city in which he passed his life 
and fought his way against overwhelming odds from poverty 
and obscurity to wealth and eminence. 

The tributes of loving memory that have been paid to him 
since his tragic death by every class that makes up the great 
metropolis prove that not even death could separate him from 
the affectionate regard of the people who had known him 
through the long years that he lived amongst them, sharing 
their joys and sorrows, mingling in their pleasures, fighting 
side by side with them in their battles of life, and comforting 
and aiding them in their days of trouble and distress, 

It was my great good fortune to know TIMOTHY D. SULLIVAN 
personally and well. For over a quarter of a century he was 
my friend and I his, and in common with eyeryone who knew 
him well I realized the greatness of his nature, the magnificent 
courage and ability that made him such a formidable antagonist 
in political struggles; but, above all, we who knew him most 
of all understood the generous warmth of his great heart, the 
unfailing love of his fellow man, and his faith and trust in 
the poorest and the humblest of his neighbors, a trust which 
was repaid by them with a loyalty and devotion which has 
rarely been equaled in the history of the city he lived in. 

Everywhere that Trwornw Sciiivan went he made a host 
of friends. It was my fortune to serve in the Senate of New 
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York State after he had ceased to be a member, and the memo- 
ries of his genial personality were to be found in every part 
of the State capitol and among all kinds and conditions of men. 

He realized in its absolute and literal meaning the immortal 
phrase of Jefferson that “all men are created equal” and lived 
up to the principle with a sincerity and consistency not often 
seen. To him the newsboy, the blootblack, the laborer, were 
brothers and friends and received the same unfailing and in- 
nate kindly courtesy that he bestowed on the man of wealth 
or eminence. 

He was in his personal relations one of the most lovable men 
I ever met. His affectionate solicitude for his widowed mother 
is so well known that it is not necessary to repeat the touching 
story of those brave years of his early childhood when at the 
age of 8 he started to help her fight the hard struggle of exist- 
ence with her children after her husband’s death. Devoted 
to his family, his early manhood was spent in working for 
their comfort and support and the filial devotion that character- 
ized his childhood remained with him through all of his busy, 
eventful life. 

He had many enemies, as all successful men have. He was 
abused by those who could not understand his motives nor 
appreciate his work; but amid all the hard and bitter strife 
that attends success in business and politics in a great city like 
New York he never lost his unfailing good nature nor his kindly 
spirit to all mankind. 

Loved by his friends, respected by his enemies, to the older 
men who knew him he was a tried and trusty comrade; to 
the younger men who knew him he was a helpful guide and 
leader; to all who knew him a constant, loyal, and beneficent 
friend; and in the days to come when the history of the great 
city of New York in the latter part of the nineteenth and early 
years of the twentieth century are written there will be no 
brighter name in the list of names who helped to make New 
York the greatest city of the greatest country in the world 
than the name of him to whom we pay to-day our last tribute 
of respect and admiration; than this man, the friend of the 
oppressed, the foe of the oppressor, the benefactor of his fellow 
men, TIMOTHY DANIEL SULLIVAN, 
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HON. J. THOMAS HEFLIN, 


OF ALABAMA, 
In THE House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, June 26, 1914. 


Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. Speaker, under the leaye granted to me to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp, I include an address by the 
President of the United States before the Virginia Editorial 
Association, the White House, June 25, 1914. 

The address is as follows; 

“I think it is appropriate, ladies and gentlemen, in receiving 
you, to say just a word or two in assistance of your judgment 
about the existing conditions. You are largely responsible for 
the state of public opinion. You furnish the public with in- 
formation, and in your editorials you furnish it with the inter- 
pretation of that information. We are in the presence of a 
business situation which is variously interpreted. Here in 
Washington, through the Bureau of Commerce and other in- 
strumentalities that are at our disposal, and through a corre- 
spondence which comes in to us from all parts of the Nation, we 
are perhaps in a position to judge of the actual condition of 
business better than those can judge who are at any other 
single point in the country; and I want to say to you that as a 
matter of fact the signs of a very strong business revival are 
becoming more and more evident from day to day. 

“I want to suggest this to you: Business has been in a fever- 
ish and apprehensive condition in this country for more than 
10 years. I will not stop to point out the time at which it began 
to be apprehensive, but during more than 10 years business has 
been the object of sharp criticism in the United States, a criti- 
cism growing in volume and growing in particularity; and, as a 
natural consequence, as the volume of criticism has increased 
business has grown more and more anxious. Business men 
have acted as some men do who fear they will have to undergo 
an operation and who are not sure that when they get on the 
table the operation fill not be a capital operation. As a mat- 


ter of fact, as the diagnosis has progressed it has become more 
and more evident that no capital operation was necessary; that 
at the most a minor operation was necessary to remove admitted 
distempers and evils. The treatment is to be constitutional 
rather than surgical, affecting habits of life and action which 
have been hurtful; for on all hands it is admitted that there 
are processes of business, or haye been processes of business, in 
this country which ought to be corrected, but the correction has 
been postponed, and in proportion to the postponement the fever 
has increased—the fever of apprehension. 

“There is nothing more fatal to business than to be kept 
guessing from month to month and from year to year whether 
something serious is going to happen to it or not and what in 
particular is going to happen to it, if anything does. It is im- 
possible to forecast the prospects of any line of business unless 
you know what the year is going to bring forth. Nothing is 
more harmful, nothing has been declared by business men to 
be more unfair, than to keep them guessing. 

“The guessing went on; the air was full of interrogation 
points for 10 years and more. Then came an administration 
which for the first time had a definite program of constructive 
correction—not of destructive correction, but of a constructive 
correction of admitted evil—a very clear program, disclosed, so 
far as possible in a general program, in its particulars as well 
as in its general features, And the administration proceeded 
to carry out this program. : 

“ First, there was the tariff; and business shivered. ‘We do 
not like to go in; the water looks cold.“ But when the tariff 
had been passed it was found that the readjustment was pos- 
sible without any serious disturbance whatever. So that men 
said, with a sense of relief, ‘ Well, we are glad to get that be- 
hind us; and it was not bad, after all? 

“Then came the currency reform. You remember with what 
resistance, with what criticism, with what systematic holding 
back, a large body of bankers in this country met the proposals 
of that reform; and you know how, immediately after its pas- 
sage, they recognized its benefit and its beneficence, and how 
ever since the passage of that reform bankers throughout the 
United States haye been congratulating themselves that it was 
possible to carry out this great reform upon sensible and solid 
lines. 

“Then we advanced to the trust program, and again the same 
dread, the same hesitation, the same urgency that the thing 
should be postponed. It will not be postponed, and it will not 
be postponed because we are the friends of business. We know 
what we are doing. We purpose to do it under the advice—for 
we haye been fortunate enough to obtain the advice—of men 
who understand the business of the country; and we know that 
the effect is going to be exactly what the effect of the currency 
reform was—a sense of relief and of security. 

“ Because when the program is finished it is finished; the in- 
terrogation points are rubbed off the slate; business is given 
its constitution of freedom and is bidden to go forward under 
that constitution. And just as soon as it gets that leave and free- 
dom there will be a boom of business in this country such as 
we have never witnessed in the United States. 

“Tas a friend of business and a servant of the country would 
not dare stop in this program and bring on another long period 
of agitation. Agitation longer continued would be fatal to the 
business of this country, and if this program is delayed there 
will come agitation with every letter in the word a capital 
letter. The choice is a sober and sensible program now com- 
pleted or months upon months of additional conjecture and 
danger. I for one could not ask this country to excuse a policy 
which subjected business to longer continued agitation and un- 
certainty; and, therefore, I am sure that it is beginning to be 
evident to the whole press of this country, and by the same 
token to the people, that a constructive program is at last not 
only to be proposed, but completed, and that when it is com- 
pleted business can get and will get what it can get in no other 
way—rest, recuperation, and successful adjustment. I can not 
get rest if you send me to bed wondering what is going to hap- 
pen to me in the morning; but if you send me to bed knowing 
what the course of business is to be to-morrow morning I can 
rest. How much better is certain justice to the men engaged in 
business. . 

It isa matter of conscience as well as a matter of large pub- 
lic policy to do what this Congress, I am now certain, is going to 
do—finish the program. And I do not think that it is going 
to take a very long time. I believe that the temper of those 
engaged in this great thing is admirable; that the various ele- 
ments sometimes in antagonism in the Congress of the United 
States are drawing together, and that we shall witness an early 
statesmanlike result, for which we shall all have abundant 
reason to be thankful.” 
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SXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JAMES B. ASWELL, 


OF LOUISIANA, 
Tx tue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, June 26, 1914. 


Mr. ASWELL. Mr. Speaker, under the leave granted to me 
5 extend my remarks in the Record, I include the following 
etter: 


May 5, 1914. 

DEAR SENATOR KENYON: Thank you very much for your letter. I wish 
that I might long ago have had a full talk with you about the General 
Education Board from every standpoint. I could have told you many 
things that it seems to me it is proper for you to understand, in view of 
the fact that you are now put in the 8 throughout the United 
States of making attacks upon this board and of intimating that its gifts 
to edneational objects have not been made wisely or with motives. 

I had long ago become interested in the great need of the South for 
educational advancement in all directions, and had therefore attended the 
earliest of the now famous yearly conferences on education in the South. 
Out of those early conferences grew the Southern Education Board, of 
which the late Robert C. Ogden, of New York, and the late Hon. J. I. M. 
Curry, for many years the chief agent of the Peabody Fund in the 
Sonth, were the most ge aoe founders. Mr. Ogden remained presi- 
dent of this board until his death last year. I was made a member of 
the board at the beginning, and am still one of its members. I have 
never been associated with a more able, a more unselfish, or à more 
xtatesmanlike group of educational leaders than the men who have be- 
longed to the Southern Education Board. 

he work of this board obtained the recognition and support of vari- 
ons men who were interested in the cause of education, and among 
them, in particular, was Mr. Rockefeller, who had for a long time been 
a large supporter of varlous schools and educational enterprises in the 
South. Among the most active members of the Southern Education 
Board were the late William H. Baldwin. president of the Long Island 
Railroad, who had lived for years in the South as a railroad official; 
Mr. George Foster Peabody, who had originally come to New York 
from Georgia; Mr. Walter Lage, eke rma, Vive, North Carolina; and 
various others. The Southern Education ard had demonstrated the 
educational opportunities and needs in the South, and had enlisted the 
hearty good will of the friends and leaders of the education of both 
races, as we'l as the support of State officials and the heads of 
institutions, 

The idea of another board, whieh should have a large income at its 
disposal and be able at once to belp supply some of the most urgent 
educational needs of the South, as well as those of other parts of the 
country, became impressed upon the minds of those who were influ- 
ential with Mr. Rockefeller and were his advisers in matters of educa- 
tion and philanthrothy. When it was decided to form such a board 
Mr. Rockefeller offe an initial support, which assured it a consider- 
able income for a brief term of years; and its members were appointed 
largely from the membership of the Southern Education Board, Mr. 
Baldwin becoming the first chairman, Since the board in its ultimate 
purposes was to be national in its scope, it was thought desirable to 
obtain for it a congressional charter. It could, in have done its 
work just as well under a State charter, but there seemed reasons why 
it would be desirable to obtain a charter at Washington. 

Among the men brought into the new board were the late Daniel C. 
Gilman (president of Johns Hopkins University), Mr. Morris K. Jesup, 
of New York, Mr. Frederick T. Gates, and Mr. E. Benjamin Andrews 
(chancellor of the University of Nebraska). Dr. Wallace Butterick was 
at once made secretary and chief executive officer of the board. 

After several years’ observation of the board's methods and achieve- 
ments, Mr. Rockefeller felt that he could trust it with increasing sums, 
and as a result of several successive gifts the board came into the 
control of the Jarge funds now intrusted to it, due report of which is 
made annually to the Secretary of the Interior. 

The board has helped to advance educational progress in so many 
ways, particularly in the South, that I could hardly enumerate them 
to you in a letter. It has succeeded in strengthening 2 number of the 
best colleges and universities, and it has been active in helping to 
establish high schools throughout the South, and to give better train- 
ing to the teachers needed for the rural common schools. This work 
bas been done always in cooperation and harmony with the educa- 
tional forces of the States where money has been contributed. There 
has never, anywhere in the South, been the slightest thought of spend- 
ing any of the money of the General Education Board with a view to 

itical influence or to creating- any kind of tendency as respects pub- 
fie opinion upen economic or social questions. A 

The board became interested in agricultural promes very largely 
through its deep perception of the fact that in the Southern States it 
was almost impossible to secure proper local support of common schools 
until neighborhoods had become sufficiently prosperous to pay school 
taxes. Agricultural prosperity seemed even more urgent than improved 
schools; or, rather, each of these reforms needed the help of the other, 
and both problems were to be considered as phases of a single larger 
one—thbat of the real progress and prosperity of the people. 

The late Dr, Seaman Knapp, formerly president of the Towa State 
Agricultural College, had been brought to Washington by Secretary 
Wilson, of the Department of Agriculture, and placed at the head of a 
Government. farm demonstration” service in the Burean of Plant 
Industry. Dr. Knapp's methods with the cotton growers, who had suf- 
fered sych at losses through the ravages of the boll weevil, had been 
of great value, as showing not — 2 how to raise more and better cot- 
ton, but also how to diversify southern crops and improve local condi- 
jons. 
$ This work of Dr. Knapp's, under the guidance of Secretary Wilson, 
had greatly appealed to the General Education rd as of immense 
value and eee Mr. Baidwin meanwhile bad died and Mr. Gates 
had become chairman of the board. Mr. Gates and Dr. Buttrick (as 
also Mr. Page, who served on the country life commission with your 


distinguished veteran farm editor of Iowa, Henry Wallace) had become 
so greatly impressed with Dr, Knapp's work that they wished to see it 
largely applied in the South. The whole beard was unanimous in adopt- 
ing their views. But the appropriations made by the Government for 
the farm-demonstration work were not large enough to extend that 
work very rapidly or to carry it at all outside of the districts infected 
by the boll weevil. 

The General Education Board proposed to have the farm-demonstra- 
tion methods extended, in advance of the boll weevil, to the South 
Atlantic States and to be tried here and there farther north than the 
cotton belt. Secretary Wilson and Dr. Knapp were prepared, to appoint 
additional local farm-demonstration agents in the South and to super- 
vise the work, with the General Education Board appropriating such 
sums from year to year as were agreed upon. These appropriations 
grew larger, hecause the department felt great interest in the spread of 
the work under Dr. Knapp's direction and because the General Educa- 
tion Board was so well pleased on its part with the kind of supervision 
and direction that the Government was giving. 

There was no interference upon the part of the General Education 
Board at any point. There was, on the contrary, entire harmony be- 
tween the officers of the board on the one hand and the Secretary of 
Agriculture upon the other. We in New York had regarded it as per- 
fectly well understood by the Agricultural Committees of both Houses 
of Congress, just as it was understood throughout the South, that the 
General Education Board was cooperating in this work of extending 
farm demonstration quite rapidly. 

It would, indeed, have been quite possible for the board to have car- 
ried on this work under its own direct management; and at all times 
it would have been possible to have it directed by the State authorities 
and the local agricultural colleges, which looked upon it at first with 
indifference, but afterwards with convinced admiration. 

But the most efficient way to secure results, and to convince localities 
of the worth of this method of practical farm demonstration, seemed 
to be to have the work directed from Washington and carried on in a 
unified way under the direction of Dr. Seaman Knapp, and afterwards— 
Dr. Knapp having died at a great age, with his energy and his power 
unabated until the end—under the direction of his son, Mr. Bradford 
8 „ Who now directs the work efficiently under the present admin- 
stration. 

It had not been expected by the General Education Board that this 
cooperation with the department for the sake of farm demonstration 
in the South was to be other than a comparatively temporary arrange- 
ment. The boll weevil and other conditions created something like a 
great sectional emergency. The Government constanty cooperates with 
private donors to Red Cross funds in times of great public calamity, in- 
volving loss of life and suffering—as. floods, S, and so on. 

I am in a position to know the spirit of the General Education Board 
in its relation to this farm-demonstration work; and I can assure you 
it has been patriotic in the truest sense. 

There were certain reasons why this farm-demonstration work was 
more immediately necessary in the South than in other parts of the 
country; but the General Education Board has already, in the course of 
a number of years, contributed toward that work a million dollars or 
more, and it is probably true that the time has come when the board's 
funds ought to be made free for other forms of effort. 

If Congress is so convinced of the yalue of this work that it is ready 
to carry it on, as you now 7 „it would seem to me that this is a 
substantial tribute to a kind of work that the board has done so much 
to encourage and areon: 

J can hardly believe, however, that if you had really understood the 
intelligent enthusiasm and the perfectly unselfish zeal with which the 
board has cooperated in all this business, you would not haye wished to 
stand before the country as disparaging the board. Nor, indeed, as a 
Senator from the State of Iowa, would ee wish to attack a work 
which had been carried on under the full direction of two such dis- 
tinguished Iowa statesmen and yeteran farmers as Secretary Wilson 
and Dr. Knapp. It was largely because of the value of this work and 
their appreciation of it that the farmers of the South clamored for the 
retention of Secretary Wilson when Mr, Taft formed his Cabinet. It 
was wholly on account of the value of this work that in its great 
new teachers’ college. at Nashville, which bears the name of serge 
Peabody, there will be a department forever known as the Seaman A, 
Knapp School of Country Life, thus perpetuating the memory of the 
man who was president of lowa’s State College of Agriculture. 

You are quoted in the newspapers as having reflected, by inference, 
upon the colleges and educational institutions throughout the United 
States that haye been helped in their endowments by the General Edu- 
cation Board. It is true that this board has given a great deal of 
money to colleges and universities. I should think the amount of such 
pts must by this time be $12,000,000 or thereabouts. But in no case 

as the amount given to an institution been large enough to carry 
with it any suspicion of an endeavor to obtain any influence over the 
management or the teaching of the institution. For example, five 
colleges in your own State have had a share in these appropriations. 
The college in your State that has received most aid from the General 
Education Board is your own collège (as it is also mine), namely, the 
institution at Grinnell. But whereas the General Education Board has 
helped Grinnell College in three successive campaigns for funds, its 
subscriptions have amounted only to a total of $200,000, as against 
about four times as much contributed by the friends and supporters of 
W the alm of the General Education Board to help those 
who help themselves, and to do it in such a way as to stimulate and 
strengthen cach college's proper and natural constituency. For in- 
stance, your college at Grinnell has just ex pe a new campaign to 
raise $500,000 for necessary objects—chiefly endowment—and_ the 
General Education Board has subscribed one dollar in five. There is no 
college in the country which is pa acy as more independent in its 
spirit or more wholly free from undue influence in its teaching and in 
its control than the college at Grinnell, which has pride in you as one 
of its students and in your colleagne, Senator CUMMINS, as one of its 
trustees. You, I am sure, know well that neither the trustees on the 
one hand, nor the president and faculty on the other hand, could be 
persuaded to give up any degree of the full measure of freedom that 
Grinnell has always enjoyed. And what you know in this regard is 
also well known by the General Education Board. 

I can assure you, from my own constant observation, that the 
General Education Board in its subscriptions to colleges and universi- 
ties throughout the United States has shown no motive except that of 
promoting and strengthening the cause of education. If 1 could have 


discovered in the board any other motive or tendency, 1 could not with 
good conscience have remained a member. 
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It would seem to me impossible to attempt to discuss the General 
Education Board's work except as its membership has managed its 
affairs and ap I its income. 

The board hel eves that the investment and, from time to time, 
reinvestment of its funds have been managed with due regard to the 
safety of the principal and the yielding of a proper Ayora ercentage 
of income, in order that it might have resources with which to promote 
the carefully selected objects of its support or ald. I haye not served 
on its finance committee, but each member of the board has been duly 
informed from time to time of the status of the board's investments, 
It is natural that business men in New York should invest educational 
and trust funds in the securities of railroads and industrial enter- 
prises with which they are acquainted. 

The work of this board has become well known to the educational 
people of the country. The board has been brought into close relation- 
ship with the presidents of colleges and universities and the other 
leaders in the cause of education. There is hardly any university or 
college in the country, great or small, which has not come into relation- 
ship with this board, elther through application for a subscription to 
some endowment effort or in some other way. 

The board has made it its business to encourage good standards and 
careful management wherever its influence extended. I do not believe 
any college president or educational leader in the United States will 
come forward to say that the board has ever, to his knowledge, tried 
to exert any kind of influence except a wise and helpful one—as re- 
ype’ for example, good business management, avoidance of improper 
diversion of permanent funds to current expenses, thorough educational 
standards, and truth instead of fiction in college statistics. 

The good opinion the board has earned among the educational men 
of the country is the more remarkable because it has steadfastly re- 
fused to buy popularity by distributing doles to all seekers. While it 
has helped many colleges it has refused to help vastly more, because 
it had rules and standards to which they could not conform, Yet even 
these hundreds of institutions which Have not secured aid from the 
board have seldom failed to appreciate the impartiality and sincerity 
of the motives governing the board's decisions. 

As the board is now constituted, its chairman is Mr. Frederick T. 
Gates, and its secretary and chief executive officer is Mr. Wallace 
Buttrick, with Drs. E. C. 195 05 and Abraham Flexner as his assistants, 
these secretaries all three being educational experts of rare ability, and 
two of them are members of the board, Besides these officers the board 
includes, in the order of seniority of membership, the following names: 
John D. Rockefeller, jr., Walter H. Page (now ambassador, etc.), 
Albert Shaw, Starr J, Murphy, Edwin A. Alderman (president of the 
University of Virginia), E ollis B, Frissell (president of Hampton 
TURUAN Harr ratt Judson (president of the University of Chi- 
cago), Charles W. Eliot (president emeritus of Harvard University), 
Andrew Carnegie, Edgar L. Marston (New York financier), Wickliffe 
Rose, Jerome D. Greene, and Anson Phelps Stokes. 

Messrs. Rose, Greene, and Stokes are educational experts of great 
ability and experience—the first chiefiy identified with southern educa- 
tional work, the second formerly with Harvard, and the third with Yale. 

The entire board is keenly interested in all the work that Is carried 
on. Members like Dr. Eliot, for instance, are not merely nominal or 

erfunctory members, but give long days and their most thorough at- 
‘tention to the board's work. In s regard, indeed, there has perhaps 
never been an educational board having large funds to expend which 
has been made up of men so minutely intelligent about all of its efforts 
and so keenly alive to the opportunities and r msibilities of the 
trust reposed in them. The board has done its work in harmony—not 
the harmony of mere . but that of intelligence and of con- 
viction after free and full discussion. 

Since I am writing this long letter to you entirely of 17 own accord 
and without consultation with anyone whatsoever, I believe that my 
statements must to some extent result in your obtaining a new and 
better light upon the spirit and methods of this board. I could have 
had no reason through all these years for remaining a member of the 
General Education Board if I had not been fully and at all times con- 
vinced of the value of its work. I have felt that, as a member of the 
board, I was connected with an enterprise that was performing a noble 
public service, with freshness of ideas, with immense vitality, and under 
3 and direction that has always surprised and delighted me by 
ts sagacity as well as by its energy. 

I can not feel that your attacks npon the board are just to us who 
have through these years constituted its membership, and have thus 
been responsible for its actions. It is true that the funds directed by 
the board are inconsiderable, re for those very great gifts re- 
ceived from Mr. John D. Rockefeller, although the board has at all 
times been prepared to receive and to administer money put in its 
hands for educational purposes by other donors. Mr. John D. Rocke- 
feller, jr., has from the beginning been a member of the board. I am 
sure that everyone who has served with him on this board would testify to 
Mr. Rockefeller’s conscientiousness as a member and to the qualities, both 
of mind and of character, exhibited by him in the board, which would 
haye made him a most desirable member quite apart from the fact that 
the board was dispensing the cone of funds contributed by his father, 

I must not for a moment question your Intention in a matter of this 
kind, as in all other things that affect your action as a Senator, to be 
guided by a sense of public duty, I must ask you to be equally careful 
not to reflect upon the motives or the labors of those of us who have 
given of our time and effort as members of this board, impelled by a 
post sense of the opportunity given us to serye the best ends of 

erican progress. 

I believe that this board has made a remarkable record for useful- 
ness and efficiency. I believe that if yon could have known the spirit 
of its members, the thoroughness with which they have studied the 
educational needs of tbe country, and the considerations that have 
actuated them in their diferent undertakings you would wish to com- 
-pliment the board. because yon also are a man who by nature and by 

ining are in full sympathy with all the different things that this 
board has tried to do or to help others in doing. 

This letter, long as it is, merely summarizes what I should like to 
have,said to you in conversation some time ago, in order that you might 
— — have had the advantage of my point of view and of my in- 
‘ormation. 

I, for my part, am quite willing to have the board's support of farm 
demonstration entirely taken over by the Government. But if you had 
known as fully as I have known the history of this cooperation I think 
that you would have been glad to pay the board a generous compliment 
for its timely helpfulness in this field while proposing to relieve its 
funds and to take over the work as worthy of full. verumental support, 

As for the charter of the board, I am inclined to hold strongly to 
the view that an organization of this kind, not having a local object 
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in view, but dispensing its educational funds throughout all portions 
of the country, may better operate under a congressional charter than 
under that of an individval State. Yon might, indeed. find it desirable 
to prepare and introduce a bili providing a wise and well-restricted 
form of Federal charter for educarional funds and endowments of this 
character rather than to have such enterprises incorporated singly and 
under separate and special forms. 
Believe me, with great regard, 
Sincerely, yours, 


Hon, WILLIAM S. KENYON, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


ALBERT SHAW. 


The Tariff. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE A. NEELBY, 


OF KANSAS, 
In rue HoUsE or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, June 24, 1914. 


Mr. NEELEY of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, it is a truism that 
“he who sows the wind reaps the whirlwind.” ‘This is abun- 
dantly proven by the experience of the American people who 
sowed the wind of special privilege under Republican adminis- 
tration and have made it necessary that we should enact legis- 
lation to correct these great mistakes. The trades-commis- 
sion bill and the antitrust program of this administration are 
proof not only of necessity of this legislation, but their en- 
thusiastie reception upon the part of business and professional 
men throughout the entire country, as well as their frank in- 
dorsement by farm and labor organizations, are ample proof 
that there is practically a unanimous demand for legislation to 
check the encroachments of monopoly and restore legitimate 
competition in every line of human endeavor. It is proof also 
that the people of this country have been brought to the 
realization of the fact that if we safeguard the interests of the 
average man, the great producing classes—the farmer, the 
laborer, the mechanic, and the artisan—that these interests are 
so closely interwoven with the general welfare of our people that 
their success means the prosperity of the Nation as a whole. 

THE TARIFF IN KANSAS, 

Prior to the passage of the Underwood tariff bill our Re- 
publican and Progressive friends were wont to predict bank- 
ruptey to the agricultural interests of the country, and recently 
a very distinguished Kansan has been shedding crocodile tears 
for the Kansas farmer’s wife because of a natural drop in the 
price of butter and eggs due to the return of the summer season. 

I have been greatly interested in the statements of this gen- 
tleman, and since he is the publisher of the Salina Daily 
Journal, I took the trouble to compile a comparative statement of 
the prices received for the staple products of cattle, hogs, corn, 
wheat, butter, and eggs, compiled from the records of this paper, 
for the Republican years of 1898, 1902, and 1910, as follows: 

Salina prices. 
1898. 4 


| Mar. 23. 


July 20. 
Cattle (steers). ........-- £0. 64 30. 66 
HOES acess danse 5 133 153 
COn — 12 
Wheat, No. 1 hard 003 
Wheat, No. 2 hard -08 
Mar. 26. 
Pe BD ot het £0.12 
|| Butter, creamery... ...- ‘ 
|| Butter, country. $0.15- .20 
July 23. 
Wheat, No. 2. 2 $0.59 || Butter, country........ £0, 12-$0.18 
Butter, creamery....--..) — 2 Egg... . ‘ 


2 Figures based on Kansas City markets. 
2 Figures based on Salina markets. 
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Salina prices—Continued. 
1910. 


Corn (cash) 
Wheat, No. 2 hard 


—— 2 


Corn (ab). n25. 
Wheat, No. 1 ard...... 


1 Figures based on 
Figures based on Salina mar 

We have also heard some criticisms from the lips of another 
very distinguished Kansan, likewise connected with the Wichita 
Eagle, and so I have taken the trouble to make a few compari- 
sons from the files of this paper, as follows: 
Wichita prices, 

1898. 


markets. 


Wheat, No 1 hard 
Wheat, No. 2 hard 


) 
Wheat No, 2 hard 
Wheat, No. 3 hard 


ogs 
Corn (cash) 


Wheat, No. 2 hard 


1 Figures based on Kansas City markets. 

2 Figures based on Wichita markets. 

From these comparisons it can be seen that there has never 
been a time in the history of this country when we were at 
peace when the prices of these products were so advan- 
tageous to the farming interests of Kansas as to-day. With 
cattle bringing from 72 to 8} cents per pound; hogs from 
7 to 8 cents per pound; corn, from 75 to 90 cents per bushel; 
wheat, from 75 to 85 cents per bushel; butter, from 18 to 30 
cents per pound; and eggs, from 15 to 20 cents per dozen, we 


* Figures based on markets. 
8 Chicago 


have completely answered the fallacious argument of our oppo- 
nents who have so long posed as the friends of the farmers, 
and have proven to the world that the farmers of Kansas and 
the United States have nothing to fear from this legislation. 

7 YHE INCOME TAX, 

For years the people of this country have been clamoring for 
an income tax and it has remained for this Democratic Con- 
gress, marching in the van of progress, to fulfill that demand 
with the income-tax clause inserted in the Underwood tariff bill. 
This law levies a tax of 1 per cent per annum upon the in- 
come of every person whose income does not exceed $20,000 
annually; 2 per cent on incomes exceeding $20,000, but not more 
than $50,000 per annum; 8 per cent on incomes not less than 
$50,000 or more than $75,000; 4 per cent on incomes not less 
than $75,000 or more than $100,000 per annum; 5 per cent on not 
less than $100,000 or more than $250,000 per annum; 6 per cent 
on not less than $250,000 or more than $500,000 per annum; and 
7 per cent on all incomes exceeding $500,000 per annum. 

It is estimated that this income tax levied upon swollen for- 
tunes will produce a revenue in excess of $50,000,000 annually, 
and the only regret the country can have is that it has not 
been in effect during that period of time when the people of 
this country have been overburdened with excessive taxation 
immediately prior to the advent of this Democratic administra- 
tion. Experience will doubtless suggest changes and amend- 
ments to the existing law, and it is to be hoped that these 
changes may be so made that swollen fortunes will contribute 
to the whole people at least a part of the exactions levied by 
reason of the special privileges enjoyed under Republican ad- 
ministrations. 

THE NEW CURRENCY SYSTEM, 

Pursuant to the terms of the new currency bill, provision has 
already been made for the establishment of 12 regional banks, 
each one with a subscribed capital stock in excess of $4,000,000, 
The plan of organization is rapidly proceeding to its completion, 
and before the period of crop movement begins we will have 
quietly accomplished the greatest financial change in the his- 
tory of this country, without panic or thonght of panic. 

As finally adopted the bill contains five features commending 
it to the country’s support. They are (1) complete govern- 
mental control of the Federal Reserve Board; (2) the retire- 
ment of national-bank notes and the substitution of Federal 
reserve notes issued directly under the authority of the Gov- 
ernment; (8) the prohibition against rediscounting paper exe- 
cuted for the purpose of speculating and gambling on the stock 
exchange; (4) the recognition of agricultural paper by direct- 
ing its discount at the central reserve bank on the same basis 
as commercial paper; and (5) authorizing national banks to 
make farm loans for not exceeding five-year periods. 

I am very glad indeed to have been a member of the commit- 
tee that framed this bill and to have actively participated in 
the proceedings resulting in this splendidly constructive piece 
of legislation. That the business men of Kansas have not 
shared in the pessimistic predictions of our Republican and 
Progressive friends is evident from the fact that over 99% of the 
eligible banks within the State of Kansas have been admitted 
to membership under the terms of the bill, while many State 
banks have, or soon will, file applications either to increase the 
amount of their capital stock to come within the terms of the 
bill or else to become national banks, in order that they may be 
able to accommodate the business demands of their customers. 

With the inauguration of this system only one thing more 
will be necessary to give us complete financial independence, and 
that is the establishment of a farm-loan system commensurate 
with the needs of the country and articulating with the cur- 
rency system recently established. 

THE ALASKAN RAILROAD BILL, 


This bill provides for the location and building of lines of 
standard-gauge railroad to connect one or more of the open 
Pacific harbors on the southern coast with the navigable waters 
of the interior and with the coal fields yielding coal in quality 
and quantity sufficient for naval use, so as best to aid in the 
development of the agricultural and mineral resources as well 
as to aid in the settlement of the public domain. 

This is not a new departure in our Government. Up to June 
30, 1912, the 16,239.10 miles of Government-aided railroads in 
the United States have received land grants amounting to over 
115,000,000 acres, and of this amount the 1,654 miles of Goy- 
ernment-aided railroads in Kansas have received their share. 
The difference between the old way and this, however, is that 
the old grants were usually straight gifts, whereas this bill 
authorizes an issue of $35,000,000 of 3 per cent bonds, free from 
all manner of taxation, for the construction of this road by the 
Government, the title to remain in the Government, and pro- 
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vides for the payment of these bonds by creating what is 
known as the Alaskan railway redemption fund, in which shall 
be paid 50 per cent of all money received from the disposal of 
public lands jn Alaska or the coal or minerals therein or timber 
thereon, and into which fund shall be paid the net earnings of 
the railroad above operating expenses, to meet the payments on 
the bonds when due. 

This bill is based on the report of the Alaskan Railroad Com- 
mission, the result of hearings before the Committee on Terri- 
tories and the recommendations of the Department of the 
Interior. It is justified both from the standpoint of aiding in 
the development of the great Territory of Alaska and furnish- 
ing an inexhaustible supply of coal for use of the American 
Navy. The comparative production of Alaska is greater than 
that of any State in the Union. It has produced, since the 
time of its acquisition from Russia, in 1867, approximately 
$430,000,000 of mineral, sea, and fur products, the annual pro- 
duction of the Territory at this time amounting to about 
$40,000,000. It has within its borders an inexhaustible supply 
of the best firing coal. 

The Pacific coast section of our Navy consumes, approximately, 
160,000 tons of this coal each year, while a fleet operating on 
the Pacific coast in time of war is estimated to consume 200,000 
tons of coal each month. The present supply of coal for our 
Pacific Coast Fleet is freighted from Newport News, Va., at 
a rate of from five to eight dollars per ton. Even with the con- 
struction of the Panama Canal, it is estimated that in case of 
war the freight on the coal for a year’s supply of the Pacific 
Fleet would amount to over nine and one-half million dollars, 
nearly all of which will be saved by the construction of this rail- 
road, without any expense to the Federal Government itself 
and to the great and general benefit of this mighty empire in 
the north. 

PANAMA CANAL TOLLS. : 

There are two propositions involved in the Panama Canal tolls 
matter that, to me, appear decisive. The first is the treaty itself, 
and the second is the economic question involved. 

With whether or not the treaty should have been made we 

-have no concern. Wise or unwise, the fact remains that on 
February 22, 1902, President Roosevelt, acting through his Sec- 
retary of State, John Hay, executed the treaty. If it was made 
in good faith, then we are in honor bound to obey its terms, 
and the position of President Wilson that the Nation is actuated 
by the same honorable impulses as an individual is absolutely 
sound, and it is our duty to abide by the letter of the contract 
without regard to the wisdom or lack of wisdom displayed in 
its execution. Section 1 of article 3 of the treaty, and the only 
section in it that refers to tho toll proposition, reads as follows: 

The canal shall be free and open to the vessels of commerce and of 
war of all nations observing these rules, on terms of entire equality, so 
that there shall be no discrimination against any such nation, or its 
citizens or subjects, in respect of the conditions or charges of traffic, 
or 1 Such conditions and charges of traffic shall be just and 
equ 

The condition is, therefore, what did we mean when we 
agreed that “ there shall be no discrimination against any such 
nation, or its citizens or subjects, in respect of the conditions or 
charges of traffic or otherwise”? If we meant what we said 
and intended to do as we agreed, the matter is comparatively 
easy, and it only remains for us to comply with our agreement. 
Suppose my friend CoNNELLY and I should make a contract for 
sale and purchase of a piece of real estate. We agree in writ- 
ing that he shall sell to me a specific property for $5,000. The 
next day my friend Hetvertne offers Mr. ConneLty $10,000 for 
the same property already contracted to be sold to me. Does 
the fact that Mr. Connetty could make a more advantageous 
bargain with Mr. HELVERING justify his breach of the covenant 
made with me? Is he not bound both in law and morals to 
carry out the terms of his contract, and does not the same prin- 
ciple apply between nations as between individuals? 

Now for the economic feature. The United States has ex- 
pended nearly $400,000,000 in the construction of this canal. 
This was contributed in taxes by the people from every section 

of the United States, and all except about $135,000,000 raised 

from the sale of Panama Bonds was money taken directly from 
the Federal Treasury. It is estimated that it will cost approxi- 
mately $4,000,000 annually for upkeep of the canal, interest on 
the investment, repairs, improvements, and other necessary in- 
cidental expenses. Is it a fair proposition that the whole 

100,000,000 people of the United States shall be taxed this 

enormous sum of money just to benefit some 12 or 15 individuals 
who are so fortunate as to have control of the coastwise ship- 
ping traffic? 

Would it not be as reasonable to ask the whole people of the 

United States to spend $400,000,000 in the construction of a 

transcontinental line of railroad and then provide that every- 


body should pay freight and passenger fare on this railroad 
except 12 or 15 individuals, who should ride free? 
FARM LOANS, 


The subcommittee of the Banking and Currency Committee 
engaged in considering this subject has its bill ready for the 
action of the full committee. On May 27, when the Democratic 
members of the committee were called in conference to con- 
sider this measure, I made a motion that the entire committee 
proceed forthwith to consider H. R. 16478, known as the Bulkley 
bill, taking it up section by section for amendment and adoption, 
and that when we were through with its consideration we vote 
to determine whether or not it should be reported to the House 
for passage. This motion was defeated, but the committee de- 
cided that as soon as the antitrust bills were disposed of in 
the House that they would take up the farm loan bill in this 
manner for final disposition. 

The bill provides in substance for the organization of farm- 
loan associations along lines very similar to buildins and loan 
associations except that they are under the immediate super- 
vision of the Government. Loans may be made to bona fide 
residents, or persons soon to become bona fide residents, for 
the purpose of liquidating indebtedness on land mortgages, to 
improve land, to purchase equipment and live stock with which 
5 conduct farm operations, and to purchase and erect a farm 

ome. 

The bill also provides that these loans may be made to within 
50 per cent of the actual yalue of the land and 25 per cent of 
the actual value of the building, the rate of interest to be 
fixed by a governing board, and not to exceed the legal rate of 
the State wherein the land is located. The loan may run from 
5 to 30 years with annual or semiannual amortization’ pay- 
ments, no loan to exceed $4,000 in amount and all mortgages 
to be exempt from national, State, and local taxation. The bill 
then provides an appropriation of $50,000,000 annually from the 
Federal Treasury with which to purchase surplus farm-loan 
bonds not previously issued or sold to private individuals or 
concerns. 

I concede that the bill is not a perfect one, and that it can 
and doubtless will be so amended as to strengthen and broaden 
its purpose, and as a member of the committee haying the bill 
in charge, I shall leave nothing undone that this measure, with 
any necessary amendments, be enacted into law at the earliest 
possible date and before the end of this Congress, 


CLEANING UP THE CAPITAL, 


For over 50 years the Federal Government had been in part- 
nership with sin and vice in Washington. Each month this 
great Government of ours sent the officers of the law down into 
the yice-ridden districts of the Nation’s Capital to gather in the 
derelicts of society and exacted a contribution of their ill- 
gotten gains for the privilege of conducting dens of prostitution 
in this city. 

Year in and year out, through the administrations of Presi- 
dent after President, this great cankering, festering sore existed 
almost within the very shadow of the Capitol’s dome and 
within six blocks of the White House itself. The new President 
was inducted into office—this great Democrat, who rules the 
destinies of this mighty Nation and who believes that a nation 
has a conscience the same as an indiyidual—and under his 
splendid leadership a law was passed foreyer ending this part- 
nership between a Christian Government and prostitution, and 
neyer again will a slimy dollar find its way into the Federal 
Treasury. 

Nor is this all. After the passage of this Jaw and after 300 
women had been driven from their haunts of sin and shame, the 
good women of this city banded themselves together to redeem 
the fallen ones back to the paths of virtue and rectitude, and 
acting upon the advice of the good wife of this just and 
righteous President, 126 of these women have been given decent 
and honorable employment and are now leading lives of use- 
fulness. What a glorious example of lawgiving that tempers 
justice with mercy. 

THE VOTERS TO JUDGE. 

The people of Kaasas are not my debtors. They haye honored 
me without stint of measure, and in return I haye endeavored 
to show my appreciation by rendering unto the people of my 
district and State the most loyal service of which I am capable, 
and it is for them to determine whether or not it has been satis- 
factory. 

As a candidate for United States Senator I base my case upon 
the achievements of this Democratic administration, the first in 
16 years. It has been my great privilege to give enthusiastic 
and earnest support to every important measure that has been 
enacted into law since President Wilson was inaugurated, and I 
am immeasurably proud to have been a Member of the Congress 


—— 
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that has enacted more progressive legislation in 15 months than 
any other Congress in the history of this Republic. If the peo- 
ple of Kansas believe that the part and interest I have taken in 
the enactment of this legislation has redounded to their bene- 
fit; that my work and utterances have been in keeping with the 
best thought of an intelligent and progressive people; that my 
three years of legislative experience in the House of Repre- 
sentatives is an asset that may be used for their benefit; that in 
upholding the hands of the ablest President who has occupied 
the Executive chair since the days of Lincoln, upon each and 
every oceasion, I have contributed my mite in behalf of the 
average person, and that I measure up to the full stature of the 
demands of this important position, then I shall deeply appre- 
ciate their splendid support; but if they should decide the issue 
against me I will neither sulk in my tent nor intrigue against 
the successful nominee, but will continue to do in the future as 
I have done in the past and render unto my party the full 
measure of my service. 


Labor Union Exemptions, 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. HAMPTON MOORE, 


OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
IX Inn Horse or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Monday, June 22, 1914. 
ast makin, ti for sun > 
OM cance Of the. ten arar oy torah garg A EAT a 
and for other purposes. 

Mr. MOORE. Mr. Speaker, there has been so much discussion 
of the bills exempting labor and agricultural unions from the 
operation of the Sherman antitrust law that under leave to ex- 
tend my remarks I shall submit certain data which may aid toa 
better understanding of the question. It has been very generally 
asserted that the antitrust law was not intended to apply to labor 
unions, and a long fight has been waged by Samuel Gompers, 
president of the American Federation of Labor, and other labor 
leaders to specifically exempt combinations of labor from the 
provisions of that law. Mr. Gompers's attitude is well stated 
in his own language before the Judiciary Committee, December 
16, 1913, when he said: 

Under the interpretation placed upon the Sherman antitrust 
law by the courts, it is within the province and within the 
power of any administration at any time to begin proceedings 
to dissolve any organization of labor in the United States and 
to take charge of and receive whatever funds any worker or 
organization may have wanted to contribute or felt that it is 
his duty to contribute to the organization. 

“Mr. Wess. Are there any suits pending in the courts now 
looking to this end, Mr. Gompers? 

“Mr. Gomprns. There are no suits now pending, but an or- 
ganization of workingmen—the window-glass workers—was 
dissolved by order of the court under the provisions of the 
Sherman antitrust law, eharged with conspiracy as an illegal 
combination in restraint of trade. And while that organization 
was dissolved by action of the court, yet it created no furore, 
for this reason: I have no desire to reflect upon the men who 
are in charge of that organization as its officers and representa- 
tives, but it was, in my judgment, supine cowardness for them 
not to resist an attempt of the dissolution of their associated 
effort as a voluntary organization of men to protect the only 
thing they possessed—the power to labor.” 

Prior to making this statement, in answer to Mr. CARLIN, a 
Demoeratic member of the Judiciary Committee, Mr. Gompers 


said: 

“The labor interests opposed particularly the reelection of 
Mr. Taft; and, in order to accomplish that the best we could, 
we aided in every way in our power the election of Mr. Wilson.” 

Mr. Gompers then suggested that. the organization had been 
“very patient” while the President was having the tariff and 
currency questions considered, and had “permitted Congress, 
without any objection or any agitation, to proceed at the special 

y 
restr POLITICAL PREFERENCES STATED, 

In explanation of his appearance before the committee on 
this occasion, and by way of suggestion as to the methods that 
had been pursued to secure the action desired at the hands of 
Congress, Mr. Gompers said: 

. “In pursuance of that purpose we have opposed certain 
Members of Congress; that is, the men whom we knew were op- 
posed to the legislation we sought and believed essential to our 
very existence as organized bodies of citizens engaged in laud- 


able work. We announced to all whom it might concern that 
we should oppose and we have opposed certain gentlemen for 
reelection to Congress, because we differed from them and they 
differed from us; whether they were right or we were right is 
not the question, but we believed they were wrong, and, as a 
matter of political duty, as well as duty to ourselves, we 
sought their retirement as Representatives or Senators, 

“We have also undertaken to advocate the election of men 
whom we believed te be more sympathetically inclined and 
more regardful of the rights or to the justice which we, as 
organized workers, are entitled. We have gone into many of 
the districts and States to be helpful in them in order that the 
legislation might be passed whieh, we are firmly convinced. is 
necessary to our existence as associated working people. And 
we have gone further. We have gone to the various national 
conventions of the great political parties in our country, and 
we have endeavored to persuade these conventions to declare 
im favor of the legislation which we were seeking. While I 
am sure it is not new to you gentlemen, yet I think it necessary 
that I should read the declarations of the pelitical parties bear- 
ing upon the legislation under consideration before your eom- 
mittee this morning, which we believe is best expressed in 
H. R. 1873. If I should read. a few lines more than is con- 
tained in the declarations specifically bearing upon the subject, 
I trust that E may be pardoned, beeause there are some of the 
lines in the general declaration which seem to have little con- 
nection with the specifie subject, and yet probably in the next 
line or two the matter is again referred to. Let me say in 
explanation that we appeared upon this subject the first time 
before a national convention of a political party at Chicago in 
1908—before the Republican National Party convention, before 
the committee on platform—and submitted our requests for 
declarations to be incorporated in the platform. That party 
convention gave no heed to the subject; on the contrary, what 
the convention deelared was practically a reaflirmation of the 
wrongs and the injustice against which we were protesting, so 
that we had nothing—no comfort, no sympathy, no promise of 
any sort, from that convention. From there we went to the 
Democratic national convention at Denver, and the party 
there made a declaration. Because that declaration is reaf- 
firmed in the party platform of the Democratic national con- 
vention of 1912, it will not be necessary to read the declaration 
ef 1908. The declaration of the Republican Party convention of 
1912 was practically nil upon the subject. 

“Mr, CARLIN. When you say the Republican Party, whom do 
you mean? 

“Mr, GOMPERS. The regular Republican Party. 

„Mr. Canix. Then, by that de you mean to distinguish the 


others as irregular? 
“Mr. Gourrns. Hardly. Why not take a man at his own 
wording? They eall themselves Progressives. 

“Mr. CARLIN. You were not referring te them just a moment 
ago? 

“Mr. Gomprrs. I have not yet, not up to this moment, but I 
intend to. The Demoeratic Party's platform of 1912 contained 
these declarations,” 

SPECIAL PRIVILEGE INSISTED UPON, 

Now, what Mr, Gompers and his associates demanded at the 
hands of Congress was to be freed from proceedings brought 
or that might be brought against labor organizations engaged in 
picketing, boycotting, and so forth, or raising and using funds 
for that purpose, which proceedings under the antitrust law 
could be brought against other combinations of men for trans- 
actions in restraint of trade. They demanded exemption from 
the power of the Federal courts: to issue injunctions in certain 
eases and from punishment for contempt of court in certain 
cases, in effect limiting the staying hand of the law to the State 
courts and rendering powerless the Federal courts where in- 
terstate labor disputes arise. These were the purposes aimed at, 
in consequenee, largely, of certain suits, notably the Danbury 
Hat case and others, involving the secondary boycott, or the 
practice of injuring persons not engaged in the controversy, 
and ether recourses of certain organizations from which the ag- 
grieved parties can now seek protection at the hands of the 
courts. When one phase of this question was being discussed in 
Congress by the present Seeretary of Labor, Hon. William B. 
Wilson, a staunch friend and member of the labor unions, he 
admitted that the total number of wage earners in this country 
was about 30,000,000 and that of that number only 3,000,000. 
were organized, so that it is patent that 27,000,000 wage earners 
would not come under the excepted class and could not be ex- 
empted unless conforming to the requirements of the union. 
This is what has given rise to the eontention that the legislation 
asked for by Mr. Gompers is “class legislation,” and that it tends 
to give to a certain: bedy of men a charter right to form combi- 
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nations for offensive or defensive purposes in such manner as to 
deprive a greater number of men of the protection of the law. 
CHAIRMAN HENRY'S PARTY PROMISE. 


In bringing in the rule for the consideration of the Clayton- 
Webb antitrust bill, which was presumed to legalize the exemp- 
tion of labor unions, with the farmers’ unions as an adjunct, 
Mr. Henry, of Texas, chairman of the committee, made this 
announcement : ; 

Mr. HENRY. Mr. Chairman, there has been so much con- 
troversy about what was intended when the original Sherman 
antitrust law was passed that I think we should make clear 
just what we intend by this law. Some of us did not believe 
section T as originally written by the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary expressed exactly what should be in this bill. Therefore 
we took exception to the language of the first part of the para- 
graph in section 7 and insisted there should be additional lan- 
guage, Among those who agreed that the language was not 
plain enough were the gentleman from North Carolina, Mr. 
Kircurn, the gentleman from Illinois, Mr. Hryesauen, the 
gentleman from Illinois, Mr. GRAHAM, the gentleman from 
Iowa, Mr. Towner, the gentleman from Maryland, Mr. LEWIS; 
and myself. We met to confer, and concluded that we ought 
to make the language more explicit. In that conference held in 
the committee room of the Committee on Rules on the evening 
of May 21, 1914, we agreed that this language should be added 
at the end of the first paragraph of section 7, to wit, after the 
word “ thereof”: 

“Nor shall such organizations, orders, or associations or the members 
thereof be held or construed ta be illegal combinations or conspiracies 
in restraint of trade under the antitrust laws, 

“This language I have read is exactly the verbiage used by 
the gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. Wess] in the amend- 
ment offered by him and is the amendment agreed upon by Mr. 
Kircury and our conferees in my office. The Committee on the 
Judiciary courteously accepted the language as prepared by the 
gentlemen in the conference, believing, I assume, that we were 
correct and that the original language used by them was not 
quite explicit. So we came to a satisfactory agreement with the 
House Judiciary Committee about this addition to the first part 
of section 7, and, as far as I am concerned, we are standing 
squarely with the committee for that paragraph with our added 


language. 
Mn. GOMPERS CALLED IN AND SATISFIED. 

“We called into the conference with us the heads of the 
American Federation of Labor, and submitted this amendment 
to them, and said to them that we believed its adoption as an 
addition to section 7 would clearly exempt labor organizations 
and farmers’ organizations from the provisions of the antitrust 
laws. 

“They agreed with us; they called their counsel into confer- 
ence with them and with us, and we all concurred that this 
amendment added to the paragraph of section 7 would give these 
organizations what they have desired so long, and all they have 
been struggling for since the original enactment of the Sherman 
antitrust law. 

“Tn my judgment, when Congress was dealing with ‘ combina- 
tions in restraint of trade’ it never intended that the law 
should apply to labor organizations or farmers’ organizations 
without capital and not for profit. The courts took a different 
view of it and construed the act as it was never intended that it 
should be interpreted. The time has come when we can correct 
that error and write the language in the law as those gentlemen 
insist that it should be and should have been. 

“T am glad of the opportunity of espousing their cause to-day 
and standing with them in accord and agreement. The Judi- 
ciary Committee has acceded to their position to the extent 
indicated by me, and so has the President. This is entirely a 
satisfactory solution of the question. [Applause.]” 

INTENT TO PASS THE EXEMPTION, 

Mr. Henry, Mr. BARTLETT, of Georgia, and a number of other 
gentlemen, including Mr. Gompers, in many of his able and 
lawyer-like arguments submitted to Congress, contended with 
very great earnestness that the Sherman antitrust law was not 
intended to regulate labor organizations, and they drew a dis- 
tinction between property rights and individual rights, dis- 
regarding the money power of the unions or the rights of indi- 
viduals not belonging to the unions, who might be made to suffer 
at the hands of other individuals if the offending individuals or 
any combination of them could not be kept within the operation 
of the law. As Mr. Froyp of Arkansas, a member of the com- 
mittee, put it: 

“Tn other words, recognizing and believing as a committee 
that the plea made by Samuel Gompers, the head of the great 
American Federation of Labor, was a just plea, well founded, 
in the light of past decisions, and that those great organizations 


of workingmen ought not to be considered and classed as un- 
lawful combinations per se and ought not to be subjected to be 
dissolved by court decree, we have incorporated section 7 in this 
bill, declaring legal labor and other organizations named therein.” 
PROGRESSIVES WOULD GIVE “REAL” EXEMPTION, 

These quotations are cited in order to lay the foundation for 
the introduction of certain material which will be useful in con- 
sidering the course and development of the agitation so success- 
fully conducted thus far by Mr. Gompers and his associates. 
A Democratie Congress had faced the question as it was pre- 
sented in the sundry civil bill prior to the retirement from office 
of President Taft. It had provided that labor organizations 
should be exempt from prosecution by the Attorney General for 
any acts committed in violation of the Sherman antitrust law. 
After the labor-organization proviso had gone through the House 
a proviso exempting farmers’ organizations was also brought 
forward and passed. These exemptions had to do with any 
combinations that might be effected by labor organizations to 
win wage disputes, or by the farmers’ organizations to main- 
tain or enhance the price of food supplies, or as in restricting 
the production of cotton, tobacco, or farm products. When these 
provisos were incorporated in the Clayton-Webb antitrust bill, 
which was brought into the House under the rule by Mr. Henry, 
of Texas, Mr. Murdock, the leader of the Progressive Party in 
the House, contended that the Republican Party had failed to 
exempt the labor unions, and that the Democratic Party, in an 
effort to comply with its Baltimore platform, concerning which 
Mr. Gompers had testifled before the Judiciary Committee, was 
so ambiguous as to still leave Mr. Gompers and his associates 
up in the air. Mr. Murpock declared that the Progressives 
stood for genuine exemption, and that if given a chance they 
would pass legislation that would exempt. I quote that portion 
of the Recorp of June 2 which relates to this subject: 

GETTING THE RECORD STRAIGHT. 

“Mr. Murpock. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from Penn- . 
Sylvania [Mr. Moore] this morning took occasion to drive up 
to my front door and leave a bouquet. [Laughter.] I want to 
make acknowledgment of the fact. : 

“Mr. Moore. There were some thorns among the roses. 
[Laughter] 

“Mr. Munpock. If the gentleman will permit me to go on, 
I will yield to him later. The gentleman from Pennsylvania 
makes a general charge of cowardice against the membership of 
Congress. When asked the simple question how he would have 
voted yesterday had he been here, he followed the characteristic 
Republican attitude, and dodged. How would the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania have voted in the house yesterday? Will 
the gentleman answer the question and stop dodging? 

“Mr. Moore. If I had thought that a vote ‘aye’ would 
have meant to specialize a certain class of the 30,000,000 of 
workers in this country, I would not have voted ‘aye, nor 
would I have played the game of buncombe which has been 
played since this agitation began. 

“Mr. Murpock. The gentleman from Pennsylvania typifies 
the political situation that prevails in the country. ‘Truth is 
mighty and will prevail.“ There is talk in New York and in 
Washington, with the aid of the press, in San Francisco and 
St. Louis, of amalgamation between the Progressive Party and 
the Republican Party. Do you think there is any chance of 
amalgamation between a set of men who want to go forward 
and a set of men, typified by the gentleman from Pennsylvania, 
who evade, dodge, and side-step on everything? [Laughter and 
applause. ] 

“Mr. Moore. Mr. Chairman 

“Mr. Murdock. The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann] 
also demonstrates this morning, I think, the situation of the 
country, and proves that there is no prospect of harmony be- 
tween the Progressive and Republican Parties. The gentleman 
from Illinois typifies by his charge against me—facetious 
enough in its way—precisely what has been the matter with 
him in the last six or seven years with respect to the political 
situation. He did not consult Col. Roosevelt enough. By hav- 
ing consulted Col. Roosevelt a little more he and his party 
would be—well, somewhere else than on the road to destruction 
and decay, as it is. [Laughter.] Col. Roosevelt can not be 
justly accused of dodging or evading any public question. 

DEMOCRATS AMBIGUOUS, SAYS MR. MURDOCK. 

“The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Kansas has 
expired. 

“Mr. Monpock. I would like just two minutes more. 

“Mr. Wess. I will give the gentleman two minutes more. 

“Mr. Murpock. The three parties are shown precisely as 
they stand before the Nation in the attitude of the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. Moore], that of the gentleman from 
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Illinois [Mr. MANN], and that of the gentleman from North 
Carolina [Mr. Wess] and the Progressives on this floor. For a 
matter of four or five years, to my knowledge, under the leader- 
ship of Mr. Taft, backed up by the gentleman from Minois [Mr. 
MANN], the reactionaries here and at the other end of this 
building absolutely locked away in committee every bit of re- 
medial legislation that labor wanted. Every man within the 
sound of my voice knows that that is true. 

In those days every time we succeeded in getting an amend- 
ment in favor of the exemption of organized labor we had to 
do it by revolution, over the protest and veto of the Republican 
leader in this country, Mr. Taft, and I think sometimes over a 
rather serious protest from the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
MANN], although I am not certain about that. 

“The Democrats came into power with a plain pledge in their 
platform to exempt labor, after a record of amendments in the 
House and Senate which gave in terms exemption. And what 
did the Democrats do? Why, they have followed their usual 
plan of action and have brought into the House for the indorse- 
ment of the Members an amendment that is ambiguous. If you 
put the Progressives in power, Mr. Chairman, we will not dodge 
as the Republicans have dodged, we will not be ambiguous as 
the Democrats have been ambiguous; we will bring in an ex- 
emption clause that will mean business.” 

Whether the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. Monpock!] had 
carefully read the declarations of Col. Roosevelt upon the sub- 
ject of class legislation I do not know, but I questioned very 
much then, as I do now, whether he recalls the famous inter- 
view between President Roosevelt and Mr. Gompers and his 
associates from the Washington headquarters of the American 
Federation of Labor, when they called to discuss their demands 
und to ask the support of the President for a redress of their 
grievances. ‘This petition was Jaid before the President March 
21, 1906, more than eight years ago, and in response to it 
President Roosevelt made a reply which is well worth re- 
peating. 

PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT TO MR, GOMPERS. 

As to whether President Roosevelt believed in the exemption 
of labor unions from the operation of the law which Mr. Mur- 
bock seemed to hold, we may quote in advance this paragraph 
addressed to Mr. Gompers himself: 

“But understand me, gentlemen, if I ever thought it neces- 
sary, if I thought a combination of laborers were doing wrong, 
I would apply for an injunction against them just as quickly 
as against so many capitalists.” 

The President’s statement in full was as follows: 

THE PRESIDENT'S REPLY. 


The President's statement was as follows: 

“Mr. Gompers, if your body objects to the passage of the 
proposed anti-injunction bill, I haye no question that you can 
stop it, for there is not a capitalist concerned who simply as a 
capitalist is not against it, though I believe that a goodly num- 
ber, both of capitalists and wageworkers, who are concerned 
primarily as citizens favor it. 

“The Jaw was worked over and substantially whipped into 
shape at a number of conferences between representatives of 
the railroad organizations, of the Department of Justice, and 
of the Bureau of Corporations, with me. It goes as far as I 
personally think it should go in limiting the right of injunction; 
at any rate, no arguments have hitherto been advanced which 
make me think it should go further. I do not believe it has 
any chance of passing, because there has been great criticism in 
both Houses of Congress against the attitude of the administra- 
tion going as far as we have gone; and if you think it is not 
far enough, why, you will have no earthly difficulty in killing 
the bill. 

“Personally I think the proposed law a most admirable one, 
and I very sincerely wish it would be put through. As for the 
right of injunction, it is absolutely necessary to have this power 
lodged in the courts, though, of course, any abuse of the power 
is strongly to be reprobated. During the four and a half years 
that I have been President, I do not remember an instance 
where the Government has invoked the right of injunction 
against a combination of laborers. We have invoked it, cer- 
tainly a score of times, against combinations of capital; I think, 
possibly, oftener, Thus, though we haye secured the issuance 
of injunctions in a number of cases against capitalistic com- 
binations, it has happened that we have never tried to secure 
an injunction against a combination of labor. 

“But understand me, gentlemen, if I ever thought it neces- 
sary, if I thought a combination of laborers were doing wrong, 
I would apply for an injunction against them just as quickly as 
against so many capitalisis.” 

WOULD ALLOW NO WRONG, 

* Now I come to the general subject of your petition. I wish, in 

the first place, to state my regret that you did not diverce so much 


of the petition as refers to the action of the legislative branch, 
because I can not consider any petition that you may make that 
reflects upon the coordinate branch of the Government, or that 
makes any charge whatever against it. I would not even receive 
it, save for the fact that in part it affects the Executive. 
Therefore in what I have to say I shall limit myself solely to 
what you assert in reference to the acts of the Executive. 

“You speak of the eight-hour law. Your criticism, so far as 
it relates to the Executive, bears upon the signature of the 
appropriation bill containing the money for expenditure on the 
Panama Canal, with the proviso that the eight-hour law shall not 
there apply. If your statement is intended to mean that no 
opportunity was given for a hearing before me, then the state- 
ment is not in accordance with the facts. There was ample 
opportunity that anyone could; but not a single request for 
such hearing came to me. I received, however, some hundreds 
of telegrams and letters requesting the veto of the entire appro- 
priation bill because it contained that proviso. 

“Frankly, I found it difficult to believe that you were writ- 
ing and telegraphing with any kind of knowledge of the con- 
ditions in the case. I believe emphatically in the eight-hour 
law for our people in our own country. But the conditions of 
labor, such as we have to work with in the Tropics, are so ab- 
solutely different that there is no possible analogy between 
them, and an eight-hour law for the Panama Canal is an ab- 
surdity. Every one of you knows that we can rot get white 
labor, can not get labor of the United States to go down to 
Panama and work. 

“We are driven to extremities in the effort to get any kind 
of labor at all; just at this moment we are working chiefly with 
negro Jabor from the West Indies. The usual result in the 
employment of these men is that Monday and Tuesday they 
work fairly well, Wednesday and Thursday there is a marked 
falling off, and Friday and Saturday not more than half, some- 
times less than a fourth, of the laborers will be at work. 


CONDITIONS DIFFER. 


“The conditions that make the eight-hour law proper here 
have no possible reference to the conditions that make the 
eight-hour law entirely improper there. The conditions are so 
utterly different on the Isthmus as compared o here that it is 
impossible to try to draw conclusions affecting the one from 
what is true about the other. You hamper me in the effort to 
get for you what I think you ought to have in connection with 
the eight-hour law, when you make a request that is indefensi- 
ble, and to grant which would mean indefinite delay and injury 
to the work on the Isthmus. 

“As to the violations of the eight-hour law, Mr. Morrison, 
you give me no specifications, At your earliest convenience, 
please lay before me in detail any complaints you have of vio- 
lations of the eight-hour law. Where I have power I will see 
that the law is obeyed. All I ask is that you give me the cases. 
I will take them up, and if they prove to be sustained by the 


facts I shall see thet the law is enforced. 


PERTAINING TO THE CHINESE, 


“Now, about the Chinese exclusion. The number of Chinese 
now in this country is, if I remember aright, some 60,000 or 
70,000. So far from there being a great influx of the Chinese, 
the fact is that the number has steadily decreased. There are 
fewer Chinese than there were 10 years ago, fewer than there 
were 20 years ago, fewer than there were 30 years ago. 

“ Unquestionably some scores of cases occur each year where 
Chinese laborers get in either by being smuggled over the Mex- 
ican or Canadian borders or by coming in under false certifi- 
cates, but the steps we have taken, the changes in the consuls 
that have been made within the last few years in the Orient, 
and the efforts to conduct examinations in China before the 
immigrants are allowed to come here, are materially reducing 
even the small number of cases that do occur. 

“But even as it is, the number of these cases is insignificant. 
There is no appreciable influx of Chinese laborers, and there is 
not the slightest or most remote danger of any. The whole 
scare that has been worked up on the subject is a pure chimera. 
It is my deep conviction that we must keep out of this country 
every Chinese laborer, skilled or unskilled—every Chinaman of 
the coolie class. This is what the proposed law will do. It 
will be done as effectively as under the present Jaw, and the 
present law is being handled with the utmost efficiency. But 
I will do everything in my power to make easy and desirable 
for the Chinese of the business and professionzi ‘asses, the 
Chinese travelers and students, to come here, and I will do all 
I can to secure their good treatment when they come, and no 
laboring man has anything to fear from that policy. 


LABORING MAN SHOULD DO WHAT IS RIGHT. 


“I have a right to challenge you as good American citizens 
to support that policy, and in any event I shall stand unflinch- 
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ingly for it, and no man can say with sincerity that on this 
point, or indeed on any other point, that he has-any excuse for 
misunderstanding my policy. 

“You have spoken of the immigration laws. I believe not 
merely that all possible steps should be taken to prevent the 
importation of laborers under any form, but I believe, further, 
that this country ought to make a resolute effort from now on 
to prevent the coming to the country of men with a standard of 
living so low that they tend, by entering into unfair competition 
with, to reduce the standard of living of our own people. Not 
one of you can go further than I will go in the effort steadily 
to raise the status of the American wageworker so long as 
while doing it I can retain a clear conscience and the certainty 
that I am doing what is right. I will do all in my power for 
the laboring man except to do what is wrong, and I will not do 
that for him or for anyone else. 

SHOULD ENACT IMMIGRATION LAWS. 

“We must not let our natural sentiment for succoring the 
oppressed and unfortunate of other lands lead us into that 
warped moral and mental attitude of trying to succor them at 
the expense of pulling down our own people. Laws should be 
enacted to keep out all immigrants who do not show that they 
have the right stuff in them to enter into our life on terms of 
decent equality with our own citizens. This is needed, first, in 
the interest of the laboring man, but, furthermore, in the in- 
terest of all of us as American citizens, for, gentlemen, the 
bonds that unite all good American citizens are stronger by 
far than the differences which, I think, you accentuate alto- 
gether too much between the men who do one kind of labor 
and the men who do another. As for immigrants, we can not 
have too many of the right kind, and we should have none at 
all of the wrong kind, and they are of the right kind if we can 
be fairly sure that their children and grandchildren can meet 
on terms of equality eur children and grandchildren, so as to 
try to be decent citizens and to work together for the uplifting 
of the Republic. 

“ Now, a word as to the petitioning of employees to Congress. 
That stands in no shape or way on a par with the petitioning of 
men not employed by the Government. I can not have and will 
not have when I ean prevent it men who are concerned in the 
administration of the Government affairs going to Congress and 
asking for increased pay without the permission of the heads of 
the departments. Their business is to come throngh the heads 
of the departments. This applies to postmasters, to Army and 
Navy officers, to clerks in the Government departments, to 
laborers; it applies to each and all and must apply as a matter 
of simple discipline.” 

GOMPERS ASSAILS THE COURTS. 


But more to the point than this, and especially as it applies 
to Mr. Murpock's attack upon President Taft and to the pre- 
tended friendship of the Democratic Party for labor organiza- 
tions, is the letter of President Roosevelt to Senator Knox, dated 
October 21, 1908. President Gompers was not satisfied with 
President Roosevelt or with the Republican standard bearer, 
Mr. Taft, and under date of October 12, 1908, fiercely assailed 
the Republican Party as it then existed. He was particularly 
severe upon the judges and the courts, and flatly declared for 
Mr. Bryan, the Democratic candidate, as against Mr. Taft. 
Calling upon labor everywhere to support him in this politico- 
labor propaganda, Mr. Gompers said: 

“ Despotic power under the ermine is as dangerous as des- 
potic power under the crown. To stay its progress, some remedy 
must be had, and we therefore appealed to the Republican con- 
yention at Chicago and were given the same answer in still 
more insulting language, if that were possible. We asked for 
bread, and they showed us a whip; and in order to be certain 
that the whip will be effectually used the Republican Party 
nominated as its standard bearer Mr. William H. Taft, the origi- 
nator and specific champion of discretionary government; that 
is, government by injunction. In passing I may say that his 
nomination under the circumstances was logical. It would have 
been impossible for the party to find a more effective representa- 
tive of its policy. 

“Labor's representatives then went to the Democratic Party. 
That party made labor's contentions its own. It pledged its can- 
didates for every office to those remedies which labor had 
already submitted to Congress. The standard bearer of the 
Democratic Party, Mr. William J. Bryan, entered fully into the 
essence of this struggle and declared that the real issue in this 
campaign is, Shall the people rule?’” 

“The Republican Party and its candidate stand for uphold- 
ing and further extending into our country a despotic govern- 
ment vested in the judiciary. 

“The Democratic Party and its candidate stand for govern- 
ment by Iaw vested in the people. 


“As an American citizen, in view of these facts, I have no 
choice—I have only duty. Duty to preserve with my voice, 
pen, and ballot that form of government for the preservation of 
which Lincoln said, ‘Men died at Gettysburg.’” 

ROOSEVELT’S LETTER TO SENATOR KNOX. 


President Roosevelt's defense of Mr. Taft, his denunciation 
of Mr. Bryan, and his discussion with Mr. Gompers of the labor- 
exemption question are all set out in the letter to Senator Knox, 
which is appended hereto: 

“ WASHINGTON, October 21, 1908. 

“My Dan Senator Knox: In your admirable speech of yes- 
terday you speak of the action of Mr. Bryan and certain gentle- 
men claiming to be the special representatives of organized 
labor, foremost among them Mr, Gompers, to secure the support 
of laboring men for Mr. Bryan on consideration of his agree- 
ment to perform certain acts nominally in the interests of or- 
ganized labor, which would really be either wholly ineffective 
or else of widespread injury not only to organized labor but to 
all decent citizens throughout this country. You have a peculiar 
right to speak on labor questions, for it was you who as Attor- 
ney General first actively invoked the great power of the Fed- 
eral Government on behalf of the rights of labor when for the 
first time in the history of the Government, you, speaking for the 
Department of Justice, intervened in a private lawsuit which 
had gone against the widow of a brakeman and by your inter- 
yention secured from the Supreme Court a construction of the 
safety-appliance act, which made it a vital remedial statute, 
and therefore has secured to hundreds of crippled employees 
compensation which they would not otherwise have obtained. 


LETTER FROM GOMPERS. 


“The daily papers of October 13 contain an open letter from 
Samuel Gompers, president of the American Federation of 
Labor, appealing to workingmen to vote for Mr. Bryan. 

“Tn that letter are certain definite statements which interest 
the wider American public quite as much as those to whom Mr. 
Gompers makes his appeal. These statements warrant all you 
haye said in your speech, and they ould warrant you in asking 
Mr. Bryan to say publicly whether Mr. Gompers states correctly 
the attitude of his party and himself on a subject that is of 
vital concern to every citizen, including every business man, as 
well as every farmer and every laboring man, who looks to the 
courts for the protection of his rights. 

„Mr. Gompers in his letter asserts that the judiciary of this 
country is destroying democratic government and substituting 
therefor an irresponsible and corrupt despotism in the interests 
of corporate power, and he further makes clear that the means 
by which he believes this alleged despotism has been set up in 
the place of democracy is by the process of injunction in the 
courts of equity. 

“Mr. Gompers in his letter states that his appeal to the Repub- 
lican convention at Chicago for remedy against the injunction 
was denied, and he then goes on to state not only that the 
Democratic Party promised a remedy, but promised him the par- 
ticular remedy that he had already asked of Congress. 

“His words are: 

“*Tabor’s representatives then went to the Democratic Party. 
That party made labor's contentions its own. It pledged its can- 
didates for every office to those remedies which labor had 
already submitted to Congress.’ 

“The last sentence in this quotation indicates very definitely 
the specific remedies to which Mr. Gompers understands Mr. 
Bryan’s party has pledged itself. 

“ His statement now makes perfectly clear an important plank 
in the Bryanite platform which has heretofore seemed puzzling 
to a vast number of earnest-minded, thinking people who are 
sincerely interested in the steady advance and the legitimate 
aspirations of labor, and who carefully read both platforms to 
know precisely what hopes each held out for the improvement 
of the conditions of wage earners. 

“That plank reads as follows: 

“< Questions of judicial practice have arisen, especially in con- 
nection with industrial disputes. We deem that the parties 
to all judicial proceedings should be treated with rigid impar- 
tiality, and that injunctions should not be issued in any cases 
in which injunctions would not issue if no industrial dispute 
were involved.’ i 

REMEDY PROMISED. 

“This is the plank that promises the ‘remedy’ against injunc- 
tions which Mr. Gompers asked of Mr. Bryan’s party. In actual 
fact it means absolutely nothing; no change of the law could 
be based on it; no man without inside knowledge could foretell 
what its meaning would turn out to be, for no man could fore- 
tell how any judge would decide in any given case, as the plank 
apparently leaves each judge free to say when he issues an in- 
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junction in a labor case whether or not it is a case in which 
an injunction would issue if labor were not involved. Yet this 
plank is apparently perfectly clear to Mr. Gompers, and in his 
letter to his followers he indicates beyond question just what 
he understands it to mean. He asserts that he has the requisite 
inside knowledge. His statement that it was Mr. Bryan’s party 
(for it was Mr. Bryan who dictated the platform) pledged itself 
‘to those remedies which labor had already submitted to Con- 
gress’ is a perfectly clear and definite statement. 

“The ‘remedies’ which Mr. Gompers has already submitted 
to Congress are matters of record and the identification of his 
‘remedy’ against injunctions in labor disputes is easy and 
certain. This ‘remedy ' is embodied in House bill No. 94 of the 
first session of the Sixtieth Congress, the complete text of which 
is hereto appended. 

“The gist of the bill, as can be seen by referring to the com- 
plete text, is this: 

First. After forbidding any Federal judge to issue a restrain- 
ing order for an injunction in any labor dispute, except to pre- 
vent irreparable injury to property or a property right, it spe- 
cifically provides that ‘no right * * * to carry on business 
of any particular kind, or at any particular place, or at all, 
shall be construed, held, considered, or treated as propezty or as 
constituting a property right.’ 

“ Second. It provides that nothing agreed upon or done by two 
or more parties in connection with a labor dispute shall consti- 
tute a conspiracy or other criminal offense or be prosecuted as 
such unless the thing agreed upon or done would be unlawfuLif 
done by a single individual, 

“The bill here described is not only the ‘remedy’ that Mr. 
Gompers has ‘already submitted to Congress’ but it is the 
one and only remedy which he and those associated with him 
in his present movement have announced that they will accept 
in the matter of his grievance against the courts on the injune- 
tion issue. 

FEDERATION ON RECORD, 

“The counsel for the American Federation of Labor and Mr. 
Gompers, its president, are both on record to this effect. 

“At a hearing before the House Committee on the Judiciary 
the counsel for the American Federation of Labor, on February 
5, 1908 (as appears from the printed hearings), stated: 

„„The bill was considered by at least two sessions of the ex- 
ecutive council of that organization and unanimously approved. 
It was considered by two of its national conyentions—the two 
latest—and by them unanimously indorsed. And in the face 
of many propositions to amend it, in the face of many proposed 
substitutes, in the face of pressure from every direction, from 
high sources and sources not so exalted, the organization has 
stood by and is to-day standing by this bill without amend- 
ments.’ 

„Mr. Gompers himself, in discussing this bill before the same 
committee on February 28, 1908 (as appears from the printed 
hearings), went on record as follows: 

Events have demonstrated clearly to my mind that there 
is only one bill before the committee that can at all be effective 
to deal with this abuse, with this invasion of human rights, 
and that is the Pearre bill.’ 

“ Further on in the same page of the hearings Mr. Gompers 
states: 

% will say this, that I think I will try to make my position 
clear that the American Federation of Labor has so declared 
itself that it must insist upon the principles involved in the 
Pearre bill, and that I explained as best I could the position of 
labor—that we would rather be compelled to bear the wrongs 
which we have for a longer period than to give our assent to 
the establishment of a wrong principle, believing and knowing 
that time would give the justice and relief to which labor—the 
working people—are entitled.’ 

DEMAND OF GOMPERS. 


“This bill, then, and none other represents exactly the relief 
that Mr. Gompers demands in the way of anti-injunction legis- 
lation; and if the statement in his letter is correct, this bill 
represents what Mr. Bryan and his party are pledged to in the 
matter of anti-injunction legislation. 

„The injunction plank in the Bryanite platform may sound 
vague and hazy, but there is nothing vague or hazy about this 
bill. r 

“Tt is more than a bill; it is a program of the most fixed and 
definite kind; and if Mr. Gompers is correct, this bill becomes, 
us it were, an authorized appendix to Mr. Bryan’s platform or a 
footnote explaining in detail the briefer and vaguer injunction 
plank in that platform. ‘ 

“Does Mr. Bryan accept it as such? 

“Mr. Bryan should state publicly whether he, in fact, accepts 
the principle of this bill, which is the official program of Mr. 
Gompers and those who stand with him, 


Mr. Gompers announces publicly that Mr. Bryan’s party has 
made this program its own. Is Mr. Gompers correct in this 
statement? 

Either Mr. Gompers is mistaken as to what Mr. Bryan's 
party has promised him in this matter of anti-injunction legis- 
lation or those who drafted his party’s platform in their haste 
failed to make the promise so clear that the general public 
would understand it precisely as Mr. Gompers understood it. 

“Mr. Bryan failed in his letter of acceptance to discuss this 
labor plank of his party’s platform. So far as I am aware, h 
has failed to discuss it since. . 

“There should be such discussion as a matter of common 
fairness, not only to labor but to all citizens alike. On a ques- 
tion of such grave consequence the people are entitled to know 
where Mr, Bryan stands. : 

“Mr. Taft has repeatedly explained exactly where he stands 
in this matter of regulating injunctions. 

“Are we not entitled to know with equal clearness exactly 
where Mr. Bryan stands? : 

“Mr. Gompers’s public statements as to what his party has 
promised make it imperative that Mr. Bryan declare himself. 

“This bill, to the principle of which he says Mr. Bryan is 
pledged, declares that the right to carry on a lawful business in 
lawful way shall not be regarded as a property right or entitled 
to the protection of a court of equity through the process of an 
injunction and that the right to such protection, which admit- 
tedly now exists under the law, shall be taken away. 

WHAT GOMPERS PLANNED. 


“The counsel for the American Federation of Labor in his 
argument before the House committee on February 5, at which 
Mr. Gompers himself was present, gave a very frank illustra- 
tion of what he and Mr. Gompers perceived to be the conse- 
quences of that provision of this bill which says that the right 
to carry on business shall not be entitled to protection as a 
property right. 

“His words are: ‘Suppose that workingmen by some opera- 
tion or proceedings in the community (let us say by violence 
or persuasion or picketing away from the premises) reduce 
those works to a state of utter helplessness and there was not a 
wheel moving nor a process in operation and this company had 
no help at all—that would be an interference with his right 
to do business, and for that I say he has no right to be pro- 
tected by injunction.’ 

“Ts Mr. Bryan in reality pledged to this point of view? 

“ Will he definitely say, either in writing or in public address, 
whether he believes with Mr. Gompers that the protection here- 
tofore afforded by the courts of equity to the right to carry on 
a lawful business in a lawful way is despotic power, and that 
the judges who exercise that power are irresponsible despots? 

“So far as the second section of this bill is concerned, it is 

perfectly clear that it would legalize the blacklist and the 
sympathetic boycott carried to any extent. It would legalize 
acts which have time and again been declared oppressive, un- 
just, and immoral by the best and most eminent labor leaders 
themselves. 
. “Does Mr. Bryan believe that Mr. Gompers—that he and that 
part of the labor movement that agrees with him—has the right 
morally, and should be given the right legally, to paralyze or 
to destroy with impunity the business of an innocent third 
person against whom neither he nor they have any direct 
grievance simply because the third person refuses to join with 
them aggressively in a labor controversy with the real merits 
of which he may be utterly unacquainted; because he refuses 
to class as his enemy any and every other employer whom they 
point out as their enemy; because he refuses merely upon their 
peremptory order to excommunicate some other employer by 
ceasing all business relations with him? The black list and 
the secondary boycott are two of the most cruel forms of op- 
pression ever devised by the wit of man for the infliction of 
suffering on his weaker fellows. 


DESPOTIC POWER. 


“No court could possibly exercise any more brutal, unfeeling, 
or despotic power than Mr. Gompers claims for himself and his 
followers in the legislation which would permit them without 
let or hindrance of any kind to carry on every form and degree 
of the secondary boycott. 

“The anthracite strike commission, as fair-minded and dis- 
tinguished a body of men as ever passed judgment on an indus- 
trial question, thus refers to the secondary form of boycott; 
that is, the boycott of innocent third persons for refusing to 
take an aggressive part in a controversy with which they have 
no concern: 

„„To say this is not to deny the legal right of any man or set 
of men yoluntarily to refrain from social intercourse or business 
relations with any persons whom he or they, with or without 
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good reason, dislike. This may sometimes be unchristian, but it 
is not illegal. But when it is a concerted purpose of a number 
oi persons not only to abstain themselves from such intercourse 
but to render the life of their victim miserable by persuading 
and intimidating others so to refrain, such purpose is à malicious 
one, and the concerted attempt to accomplish it is a conspiracy 
at common law and merits and should receive the punishment 
due to such a crime.’ 

“The commission further states that this boycott can be car- 
ried to an extent ‘which was condemned by Mr. Mitchell, 
president of the United Mine Workers of America, in his testi- 
mony before the commission, and which certainly deserves the 
reprobation of all thoughtful aud law-abiding citizens.’ 

Does Mr. Bryan agree with Mr. Gompers that all existing 
legal restraint on the enforcement of every degree of the boy- 
cott should be withdrawn, that the industrial excommunication 
of the innocent merchant who refuses to render unquestioned 
obedience to the orders of Mr. Gompers should be legalized 
and encouraged, or does he believe with us and with Mr. 
Mitchell and other labor leaders who differ with Mr. Gompers 
in this matter that this form of the boycott is morally wrong; 
that labor at war should fight with its enemies and respect 
the rights of neutrals; that innocent third parties should not 
be coerced into taking sides in industrial disputes to which 
they are in no sense parties, under penalty of having their 
business attacked and destroyed? 

“Mr. Taft is perfectly definite on this proposition. 

Where does Mr. Bryan stand? 

“ The citizen who votes for or against Mr. Taft on this propo- 
sition does so with his eyes open and with a clear understand- 
ing from Mr. Taft himself of his position. He has frankly dis- 
cussed this subject time and again with workingmen them- 
selves, both in this campaign and prior to his nomination. He 
has been willing to express his position clearly and to assure 
workingmen that to protect them in their rights he is willing to 
go to the limits of what he considers justice, but that he will 
not go further. His definition of justice to labor does not, as 
we understand it, include either of the principles contained in 
Mr. Gompers’s program, as set forth officially in this bill. 

“Does Mr. Bryan disagree with Mr. Taft on these proposi- 
tions? 

“Will he state publicly, definitely, categorically, whether he 
accepts the program outlined in this bill, as Mr. Gompers in his 
letters has assured the public that he does? 


TRIBUTE FROM BRYAN, 


“Mr. Bryan's party platform paid a high tribute to our courts 
of justice. It stated: 

“+ We resent the attempt of the Republican Party to raise a 
false issue respecting the judiciary. It is an unjust reflection 
upon a great body of our citizens to assume that they lack re- 
spect for the courts.’ 

“The ‘great body of our citizens’ to whom this platform re- 
fers is admittedly Mr. Gompers and his followers. 

“Mr. Gompers, now Mr. Bryan's open and avowed ally, has, in 
the letter quoted, attacked the Federal courts in unmeasured 
terms of reproach because by a long line of decisions the equity 
courts have refused to make an outlaw of the business man, 
because his right to carry on a lawful business under the peace 
of the law has been protected by the process of injunction, be- 
cause, in a word, one of the most vital and most fundamental 
rights of the business world, the right of a business man to 
carry on his business, has been sustained and not denied by the 
processes of the courts of equity. This sweeping attack of Mr. 
Gompers upon the judiciary has been made in a frank and open 
effort to secure votes for Mr. Bryan. > 

Are these attacks made with Mr. Bryan's consent? 

“Do they meet with his approval? 

“Does he indorse them or does he repudiate them? 

“Mr. Bryan has frankly questioned Mr. Taft during the prog- 
ress of this campaign, and very properly so, and has asked 
him to make clear his personal stand on public matters upon 
which the public was entitled to be enlightened. 

“ In turn, with equal frankness and with equal propriety, Mr. 
Bryan should be asked to break a long-continued silence and 
make definite and certain his own position in regard to a matter 
that concerns not only business men and every decent law- 
abiding citizen, whether a wageworker or not, just as much as 
it concerns Mr. Gompers and that part of organized labor that 
stands with him. 

“There is no need of generalities, of vague expressions: of 
sympathy for labor. Let Mr. Bryan simply confine himself to 
the anti-injunction plank of his own platform and tell us pub- 
licly, definitely, and clearly whether he accepts or rejects the 
statement of Mr. Gompers that this plank pledges him to the 
principles of the bill for which Mr. Gompers stands, and 
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whether, if elected, he will endeavor to have this proposal en- 
acted into the law. This is asked honestly in the interest of 
that large voting public which believes sincerely in the promo- 
tion of every legitimate right and interest of labor; but which 
believes also that from the standpoint of the best interest of 
labor it neither requires nor is entitled to more than justice, 
and that the right to destroy business should not be formally 
recognized in the law of the land. 7 
REALIZES RIGHT TO SPEAK. 


“I feel that I have the right to speak frankly in this matter, 
because throughout my term as President it has been my con- 
stant object to do everything in my power, both by adminis- 
trative action and by endeavoring to secure legislative action, 
to advance the cause of labor, protect it from unjust aggression, 
and secure to it its legitimate rights. I have accomplished 
something; I hope to accomplish more before I leave office; 
and I have taken special and peculiar interest in Mr. Taft's 
candidacy, because I believe that of all the men in this country 
he is the man best qualified for continuing the work of secur- 
ing to the wageworkers of the country their full rights. I 
will do everything in my power for the wageworkers of the 
country except to do what is wrong. I will do wrong for no 
man; and with all the force in my power I solemnly warn the 
laboring man of this country that any public man who adyo- 
cates doing wrong in their interests can not be trusted by them, 
and this whether his promise to do wrong is given knowing 
that it is wrong or because of a levity and lack of consideration 
which make him willing to promise anything without counting 
the cost if thereby support at the moment is to be purchased. 

WILL FIGHT ABUSES. 


“ Just as I have fought hard to bring about in the fullest way 
the recognition of the right of the employee to be amply com- 
pensated for injury received in the course of his duty, so I 
have fought hard and shall continue to fight hard to do away 
with all abuses in the use of the power of injunction. I will do 
everything I can to see that the power of injunction is not used 
to oppress laboring men. I will endeavor to secure them full 
and equal justice. Therefore in the interest of all good citizens, 
be they laboring men, business men, professional men, farmers, 
or members of any other occupation, so long as they have in 
their souls the principles of sound American citizenship, I de- 
nounce as wicked the proposition to secure a law which, accord- 
ing to the explicit statement of Mr. Gompers, is to prevent the 
courts from effectively interfering with riotous violence when 
the object is to destroy a business, and which will legalize a 
blacklist and the secondary boycott, both of them the apt instru- 
ments of unmanly persecution. 

“But there is another account against Messrs. Bryan and 
Gompers in this matter. “Ephraim feedeth on wind.” ‘Their 
proposed remedy is an empty sham. They are seeking to delude 
their followers by the promise of a law which would damage 
this country * * * but which would be utterly worthless to 
accomplish its avowed purpose. I have not the slightest doubt 
that such a law as that proposed by Mr. Bryan would, if en- 
acted by Congress, be declared unconstitutional by a unanimous 
Supreme Court—unless indeed Mr. Bryan were able to pack 
this court with men appointed for the special purpose of declar- 
ing such a law constitutional. I happen to know that certain 
great trust magnates have announced within the past few 
weeks, in answer to the question as to why they were openly 
or secretly favoring the election of Mr. Bryan, that the laws 
that Mr. Bryan proposed, including especially this law, would 
be wholly ineffective because the court would undoubtedly 
throw them out and that the promises to enact them could 
therefore be safely disregarded. * * * 

“ Sincerely, yours, 


“THEODORE ROOSEVELT.” 

I commend particularly to the Progressive leader [Mr. Mur- 
bock] that portion of President Roosevelt's letter in which, in 
his promise to secure to all laboring men “full and eqnal 
justice,” he says: 

“ I denounce as wicked the proposition to secure a law which, 
according to the explicit statement of Mr. Gompers, is to pre- 
vent the courts from effectively interfering with riotous violence 
when the object is to destroy a business, and which will legalize 
a blacklist and the secondary boycott, both of them the apt 
instruments of unmanly persecution.” ; 

THE EXEMPTION PROVISO UP AGAIN, 


That remarkable letter would seem to make Col. Roosevelts 
position on the subject of class legislation perfectly clear; but 
members of the Progressive Party in the House continued to 
misunderstand it, as evidenced by the attitude of Mr. BRYAN 
(Progressive), of Washington, who took part in a colloquy be- 
tween the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. BARTLETT], author of 
one of the exemption bills, and the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
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vania [Mr. Moore], when the exemption clauses were again 
under consideration in the sundry civil bill, June 22, 1914. 
The CONGRESSIONAL Record of that date diseloses the following: 
“The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 
“The Clerk read as follows; 
133 of antitrust 710 5 r of antitrust 
ws, including not exceeding F r salaries of necessary em- 
ployees at the heat of government, $300,000: Provided, however, Tha 
ho part of this money shall be spent the prosecution of any organiza- 
tion or individual for entering into any combination or agreement hav- 
in view the increasing of wages, sh of hours, or bettering 
the conditions of labor, or for any act done in furtherance thereof, not 
in itself unlawful: Provided further, That no part of this appropriation 
shall be expended for the prosecution of producers of farm products and 
associations of farmers who cooperate and organize in an effort to and 
for the arpon to obtain and maintain a fair and reasonable price for 


p 
“Mr. Moore. I move to strike out the proviso. 
“The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Pennsylvania offers 
an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 
“The Clerk read as follows: 


Oi 115, beginning with line 16, strike out the following words: 
Pro d, however, That no part of this money shall be t in the 
rosecution of any organization or individual for entering into any, com- 
tion or agreement having in view the increasing of wages, shorten- 
ing of hours or bettering the conditions of labor, or for any act done 
in furtherance thereof, not in itself unlawful: Provided further, That 
no t of this appropriation shall be expended for the prosecution of 
prokecsss of farm products and associations of farmers who cooperate 
and organize in an effort to and for tae popon to obtain and maintain 
a fair and reasonable price for their produc 


DOES IT OFFEND THE CONSTITUTION? 


“ Mr. BARTLETT. A parliamentary inquiry. I understand the 
gentleman moves to strike out the proviso. 

“Mr. Moore. I move to strike out the two provisos which 
have been read by the Clerk, beginning with line 16 and con- 
tinuing to the end of the paragraph. 

“This matter has been fought over in the House before, and 
if the trust legislation recently passed through the House means 
anything, this paragraph is unnecessary. The two provisos 
which we have here have something of a history. If we are to 
believe the statements of certain of our friends who assume to 
speak for the organized-labor movement of the United States, 
they have been contested for for 20 or 25 years. They appear 
to establish class legislation, and to set aside from the opera- 
tion of the law certain men who by reason of their exemption 
would have privileges under the law which are not accorded to 
other men, contrary to the spirit of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, of the Constitution of the United States, and of all 
that we have ever been taught with regard to the equal rights 
of men. 

“Mr. BARTLETT. Will the gentleman point out what part of 
the Constitution of the United States either of these provisos 
would contravene? 

„Mr. Moore. I think the spirit of the Constitution, as well as 
the letter of it, provides for the equality of man, so far as the 
protection of the law is concerned. I call the gentleman’s atten- 
tion to the fourteenth amendment 

“ Mr. BARTLETT. The fourteenth amendment does not affect 
Congress. That simply restrains the States. 

“ Mr. Moore. Oh, I think it establishes a principle believed in 
by almost everybody in the United States, that before the law 
all men are equal; and the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. BART- 
LETT], who is interested in this paragraph, and who has intro- 
duced a bill to set aside from the operation of the law certain 
men engaged in certain kinds of business—— 


BARTLETT AMENDMENT INSERTED IN ANTITRUST BILL. 


“Mr. BARTLETT. I haye got the principles of my bill incorpo- 
rated in the antitrust bill which has passed the House. 

„Mr. Moore. If that is true, it is absolutely unnecessary here. 

“Mr. BARTLETT. But if the gentleman will permit me 

“Mr. Moore. Of course, but I have not very much time. 

“Mr. BARTLETT. I apprehend the gentleman can get more time 
if he wants it. I was interested in knowing what provision of 
the Constitution this legislation contravenes. The gentleman 
suggested the fourteenth amendment, and I suggested 

“Mr. Moore, The gentleman asked for something specific. 
You will find something in the fourteenth amendment about 
every man having an equal right to the protection of the law. 

“Mr. BARTLETT. In the States. 

“Mr. Moore. The gentleman will also find a great deal in the 
preamble—— 

“ Mr. BARTLETT. The fourteenth amendment provides that the 
States shall not deprive anyone of the equal protection of the 
laws. 

“Mr. Moore. I am trying to answer the gentleman’s question. 

“Mr. BARTLETT. The fourteenth amendment simply restrains 
the States. There is nothing in the Constitution that restrains 
Congress in this respect, 


“ Mr. Moore. If the gentleman takes the ground that there is 
oe in the Constitution that gives a man protection before 
law—— 
“Mr. BARTLETT. I never took any ground of that sort. 
CALLING UPON THE DEAD TO WITNESS. — 


“Mr. Moore. I make the statement that this would appear to 
be class legislation, and that the bill which the gentleman in- 
troduced, which is yoiced by these provisos, contemplates the 
exemption of a certain class of our citizens from the operation 
of laws which apply to other citizens. Either that, or these 
provisos are innocuous. Now, I was about to say that these 
provisos have a history. They have been advocated here for a 
great Many years upon the ground that certain organizations 
ought to be privileged from the operation of the so-called anti- 
trust laws. It has been said that the act of 1890, the Sherman 
antitrust law, contemplated that farmers’ organizations and 
labor organizations should be excluded from the operation of 
that act. 

“Tt bas been so stated on the floor. It is constantly stated 
in the literature that comes to Members of Congress. These 
statements are usually attributed to one or two men who are 
dead—Senator Hoar and Senator Sherman. It happens that 
Senator Edmunds, of Vermont, one of the great lawyers of 
those times, one of the great men who had to do with the pas- 
sage of the Sherman antitrust law, is still alive, and out of his 
mouth we have it that there was no exemption such as has been 
suggested contemplated in the passage of this law, and that it 
would have been absurd to say that Congress intended to pass 
a law excepting a class of citizens from its operation. 

“The gentleman from Georgia has his own opinion and I 
have mine. It should not worry a Member of Congress to go 
before his constituents and say that he did not vote to except 
any one man from the operation of the law that he held an- 
other to, but it would be safe and right to say that he did stand 
for equal rights for all men before the law. I think the gentle- 
man from Georgia in advocating the Bartlett bill took the other 
side—that a few men would thus be picked out of millions of 
others and made exempt from the operation of the law. 

“The CHARMAN. The time of the gentleman from Pennsylva- 
nia has expired. 

“Mr. Moore. Mr. Chairman, I ask for five minutes more. 

“The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Pennsylvania asks 
that his time be extended five minutes. Is there objection? 

“There was no objection. 

CONGRESS SHOULD NOT HESITATE TO DO WHAT IS RIGHT, 

“Mr. Moore. Now, I am not a lawyer with the fine constitu- 
tional capabilities of the gentleman from Georgia and many 
other of the lawyers in this House. But I think I have the 
common-sense view of it, and I think I have the patriotic view 
of it. It is not a question of courage at all. It is a question 
of doing what is right. I believe that if we stand here for 
legislation that means equality before the law, we are doing 
exactly what is right; and when we stand for legislation that 
specializes certain men, takes them out from the operations 
of the law, we are doing what is contrary to the oath we take 
when we come here and swear that we will support and defend 
the Constitution and the laws of this country. 

“T am not alone in this view of it. Many of our great lawyers 
take the same view of it. The other day it was said that Mr. 
Roosevelt had a different thought on this proposition, and that 
when he and his party came into power there would be an 
exemption, not such as the Democratic Party proposed here, 
which is said to be innocuous, but an exemption that would be 
a real exemption. 

“Now, we have it from the mouth of Mr. Roosevelt himself 
that he was opposed to this kind of legislation, and he so told 
the leaders of the labor organization when they called upon 
him. There was no hesitation on his part. The gentlemen 
who assumed to speak for him on this floor have entirely mis- 
construed and misinterpreted what he said if they say that 
Mr. Roosevelt ever favored exemption of a certain class from 
the laws of this country. 

“Mr. Bryan. Will the gentleman yield? 

“Mr. Moore. For a question. 

“Mr. Bryan. Can the gentleman point to any statement of 
Mr. Roosevelt wherein he has said that he was opposed to this? 

“Mr. Moone. I certainly can. I am glad the gentleman asked 
the question, because I thought he probably would. I assume 
now that the gentleman is speaking for the Progressive Party. 

Mr. Bryan. I am speaking for myself. 

“Mr. Moore. President Roosevelt was speaking to Mr. 
Gompers, president of the American Federation of Labor, when 
he said in regard to these efforts to obtain special privileges for 
special classes of workingmen: 

“ But, understand me, tlemen, 

rers 


if I ever thought 
thought a combination of labo 
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for an injunction against them just as quickly as against so many 
capitalists, 
“Mr. Bryan. But he never said it was wrong to do the things 
meutioned in this act. 
LOOKS LIKE A SOP TO LABOR. 


“Mr. Moore. When I get leave to extend my remarks I will 
put a good deal more in the Recorp that Mr. Roosevelt said, 
which controverts the statement made by the Progressives that 
they would give “real exemption to labor” when they came 
into power. The Democratic Party may not intend to give ex- 
emption to labor by this proviso. It may or may not be anti- 
trust legislation. I question whether it is effective, because at 
the close of the first proviso it throws an anchor to windward, 
whether or not it satisfies the labor leaders, by saying that 
that thing that shall be exempt from the operation of the law 
‘shall not in itself be unlawful.’ What is the use of putting 
this on the statute books at all? 

“Mr. Roosevelt was not in favor of this kind of legislation, 
Mr. Taft vetoed the bill with this paragraph in it when it came 
before him, and your President. Mr. Woodrow Wilson, held it 
up for a long time, giving the general public the impression that 
he did not propose to stand for this legislation; finally he per- 
mitted the bill with the exemption ciause to pass with a state- 
ment to the public which is not of record—a mere statement to 
the newspapers—that this not being substantive legislation, he 
did not think himself warranted in vetoing the bill. You are 
now going to send it back to him in the form of substantive 
legislation, as you lawyers call it, as it appears in the antitrust 
bill. There is no necessity of sending it back again in this 
appropriation bill, because this is an innocuous paragraph, if 
that line ‘not in itself unlawful’ means anything. It may be 
a sop to labor, but 

“The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania has expired. 

“ MR. BRYAN SPEAKS FOR COL, ROOSEVELT, 

“Mr. MoxpELL. I yield five minutes to the gentleman from 
Washington [Mr. BRYAN]. 

“Mr. Bryan. Mr. Chairman, a few minutes ago the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania [Mr. Moore] quoted from Theodore 
Roosevelt z 

“If there is a word I hate 
“Tt is ‘amalgamate,’ ” 
and if there is anything that makes me hate that word more 
than anything else it is to have a standpatter attempt to quote 
Theodore Roosevelt on behalf of his principles and ideas. [Ap- 
ause.] 
* Mr. Moore. I can give the gentleman a lot more quotations, 

“Mr. Bryan, Well, you have not quoted him in favor of your 
position yet. It is said that the devil quoted Scripture, and so, 
when these standpatters get up before this House and attempt 
to quote Theodore Roosevelt on a proposition of this kind 
they make about as much of a success at it as the devil did when 
he attempted to quote Holy Writ.” 

ROOSEVELT’S LABOR MESSAGE TO CONGRESS. 


Thus a great leader suffers at the hands of his friends. 

But to remove all doubt about Col. Roosevelt's position, which 
some of the Progressives have insisted was in favor of Mr. 
Gompers's present attitude, I refer to his message as President, 
communicated to the second session of the Sixtieth Congress. In 
that message, contrary to the recollection of the present-day 
Progressives, President Roosevelt said: 

“At the last election certain leaders of organized labor made 
a violent and sweeping attack upon the entire judiciary of the 
country, an attack couched in such terms as to include the most 
upright, honest, and broad-minded judges, no less than those of 
narrower mind and more restricted outlook. It was the kind of 
attack admirably fitted to prevent any successful attempt to 
reform abuses of the judiciary, because it gave the champions 
of the unjust judge their eagerly desired opportunity to shift 
their ground into a championship of just judges who were un- 
justly assailed. Last year, before the House Committee on the 
Judiciary, these labor leaders formulated their demands, speci- 
fying the bill that contained them, refusing all compromise, stat- 
ing they wished the principle of that bill or nothing.. They in- 
sisted on a provision that in a labor dispute no injunction should 
issue except to protect a property right, and specifically provided 
that the right to carry on business should not be construed as a 
property right; and in a second provision their bill made legal 
in a labor dispute any act or agreement by or between two or 
more persons that would not have been unlawful if done by a 
single person. In other words, this bill legalized blacklisting 
and boycotting in every form, legalizing, for instance, those 
forms of the secondary boycott which the anthracite coal strike 
commission so unreservedly condemned; while the right to carry 
on a business was explicitly taken out from under that protec- 


-foes. 


tion which the law throws over property. The demand was 
made that there should be trial by jury in contempt cases, 
thereby most seriously impairing the authority of the courts. 
All this represented a course of policy which, if carried out, 
would mean the enthronement of class privilege in its crudest 
and most brutal form, and the destruction of one of the most 
essential functions of the judiciary in all civilized lands.” 


WORKINGMAN IN THE HANDS OF HIS FOES. 


“The violence of the crusade for this legislation, and its 
complete failure, illustrate two truths which it is essential our 
people should learn. In the first place, they ought to teach the 
workingman, the laborer, the wageworker, that by demarding 
what is improper and impossible he plays into the hands of his 
Such a crude and vicious attack upon the courts, even if 
it were temporarily successful, would inevitably in the end 
cause a violent reaction and would band the great mass of citi- 
zens together, forcing them to stand by all the judges, compe- 
tent and incompetent alike, rather than to see the wheels of jus- 
tice stopped. A movement of this kind can ultimately result in 
nothing but damage to those in whose behalf it is nominally 
undertaken. This is a most healthy truth, which it is wise for 
all our people to learn. Any movement based on that Class 
hatred which at times assumes the name of ‘class conscious- 
ness’ is certain ultimately to fail, and if it temporarily succeeds, 
to do far-reaching damage. ‘Class consciousness,’ where it is 
merely another name for the odieus vice of class selfishness, is 
equally noxious whether in an employer's association or in a 
workingman’s association. The movement in question was one 
in which the appeal was niade to all workingmen to vote pri- 
marily, not as American citizens, but as individuals of a certain 
class in society. Such an appeal in the first place revolts the 
more high-minded and far-sighted among the persons to whom 
it is addressed, and in the second place tends to arouse a strong 
antagonism among all other classes of citizens, whom it there- 
fore tends to unite against the very organization on whose 
behalf it is issued. The result is therefore unfortunate from 
every standpoint. This healthy truth, by the way, will be 
learned by the Socialists if they ever succeed in establishing in 
this country an important national party based on such class 
consciousness and selfish class interest. 

“The wageworkers, the workingmen, the laboring men of the 
country by the way in which they repudiated the effort to get 
them to cast their votes in response to an appeal to class hatred, 
have emphasized their sound patriotism and Americanism. The 
whole country has cause to feel pride in this attitude of sturdy 
independence, in this uncompromising insistence upon acting 
simply as good citizens, as good Americans, without regard to 
fancied—and improper—class interests. Such an attitude is an 
object lesson in good citizenship to the entire Nation. 


COURTS SHOULD TREAT RICH AND POOR ALIKE. 


“But the extreme reactionaries, the persons who blind them- 
selyes to the wrongs now and then committed by the courts on 
laboring men, should also think seriously as to what such a 
movement as this portends. The judges who have shown them- 
selves able and willing effectively to check the dishonest activity 
of the very rich man who works iniquity by the mismanagement 
of corporations, who have shown themselves alert to do justice 
to the wageworker and sympathetic with the needs of the mass 
of our people, so that the dweller in the tenement houses, the 
man who practices a dangerous trade, the man who is crushed 
by excessive hours of labor, feel that their needs are understood 
by the courts—these judges are the real bulwark of the courts; 
these judges, the judges of the stamp of the President-elect, 
who have been fearless in opposing labor when it has gone 
wrong, but fearless also in holding to strict account corporations 
that work iniquity, and far-sighted in seeing that the working- 
man gets his rights, are the men of all others to whom we owe 
it that the appeal for such yiolent and mistaken legislation has 
fallen on deaf ears, that the agitation for its passage proved to 
be without substantial basis. The courts are jeoparded pri- 
marily by the action of these Federal and State judges who 
show inability or unwillingness to put a stop to the wrongdoing 
of very rich men under modern industrial conditions, and in- 
ability or unwillingness to give relief to men of small means 
or wageworkers who are crushed down by these modern in- 
dustrial conditions; who, in other words, fail to understand 
and apply the needed remedies for the new wrongs produced 
by the new and highly complex social and industrial civilization 
which has grown up in the last half century. 

JUDICIAL SYSTEM SOUND AT THE CORE, 

“The rapid changes in our social and industrial life which 
have attended this rapid growth have made it necessary that, 
in applying to concrete cases the great rule of right laid down 
in our Constitution, there should be a full understanding and 
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appreciation of the new conditions to which the rules are to be 
applied. What would have been an infringement upon liberty 
half a century ago may be the necessary safeguard of liberty 
to-day. What would have been an injury to property then 
may be necessary to the enjoyment of property now. Every 
judicial decision involves two terms—one, an interpretation of 
the law; the other, the understanding of the facts to which it 
is to be applied. The great mass of our judicial officers are, 
I believe, alive to these changes of conditions which so ma- 
terially affect the performance of their judicial duties, Our 
judicial system is sound and effective at core, and it remains, 
and must ever be maintained, as the safeguard of those prin- 
ciples of liberty and justice which stand at the foundation of 
American institutions; for, as Burke finely said, when liberty 
and justice are separated, neither is safe. There are, however, 
some members of the judicial body who have lagged behind in 
their understanding of these great and yital changes in the body 
politic, whose minds have never been opened to the new appli- 
cations of the old principles made necessary by the new con- 
ditions, Judges of this stamp do lasting harm by their deci- 
sions, because they convince poor men in need of protection that 
the courts of the land are profoundly ignorant of and out of 
sympathy with their needs, and profoundly indifferent or hostile 
to any proposed remedy. To such men it seems a cruel mockery 
to have any court decide against them on the ground that it 
desires to preserve ‘liberty’ in a purely technical form by 
withholding liberty in any real and constructive sense. It is 
desirable that the legislative body should possess, and wherever 
necessary exercise, the power to determine whether in a given 
case employers and employees are not on an equal footing, so 
that the necessities of the latter compel them to submit to such 
exactions as to hours and conditions of labor as unduly to tax 
their strength; and only mischief can result when such deter- 
mination is upset on the ground that there must be no inter- 
ference with the liberty to contract’—often a merely academic 
‘liberty,’ the exercise of which is the negation of real liberty. 
CERTAIN DECISIONS DETRIMENTAL TO LABOR. 


“There are certain decisions by various courts which have 
been exceedingly detrimental to the rights of wageworkers. 
This is true of all the decisions that decide that men and 
women are, by the Constitution, ‘guaranteed their liberty’ to 
contract to enter a dangerous occupation, or to work an unde- 
sirable or improper number of hours, or to work in unhealthy 
surroundings; and therefore can not recover damages when 
maimed in that occupation and can not be forbidden to work 
what the legislature decides is an excessive number of hours, 
or to carry on the work under conditions which the legislature 
decides to be unhealthy. The most dangerous occupations are 
often the poorest paid and those where the hours of work are 
longest; and in many cases those who go into them are driven 
by necessity so great that they have practically no alternative. 
Decisions such as those alluded to above nullify the legislative 
effort to protect the wageworkers who most need protection 
from those. employers who take advantage of their grinding 
need. They halt or hamper the movement for securing better 
and more equitable conditions of labor. The talk about pre- 
serving to the misery-hunted beings who make contracts for 
such service their ‘liberty’ to make them is either to speak 
in a spirit of heartless irony or else to show an utter lack of 
knowledge of the conditions of life among the great masses of 
our fellow countrymen, a lack which unfits a judge to do good 
service just as it would unfit any executive or legislative officer. 

„There is also, I think, ground for the belief that substantial 
injustice is often suffered by employees in consequence of the 
custom of courts issuing temporary injunctions without notice 
to them and punishing them for contempt of court in instances 
where, as a matter of fact, they have no knowledge of any 
proceedings. Outside of organized labor there is a widespread 
feeling that this system often works great injustice to wage- 
workers when their efforts to better their working condition 
result in industrial disputes. A temporary injunction procured 
ex parte may, as a matter of fact, have all the effect of a perma- 
nent injunction in causing disaster to the wageworkers’ side 
in such a dispute, Organized labor is chafing under the unjust 
restraint which comes from repeated resort to this plan of pro- 
cedure, Its discontent has been unwisely expressed and often 
improperly expressed; but there is a sound basis for it, and 
the orderly and law-abiding people of a community would be in 
a far stronger position for upholding the courts if the un- 
doubtedly existing abuses could be provided against. 

LABOR SEEKS INJUNCTIVE PROCESS. 

“ Such proposals as those mentioned above as advocated by the 
extreme labor leaders contain the vital error of being class 
legislation of the most offensive kind, and, even if enacted into 
law, I believe that the law would rightly be Meld unconstitu- 
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tional. Moreover, the labor people are themselves now begin- 
ning to invoke the use of the power of injunction. During the 
last 10 years, and within my own knowledge, at least 50 injunc- 
tions have been obtained by labor unions in New York City 
alone, most of them being to protect the union label—a prop- 
erty right’—but some being obtained for other reasons against 
employers. The power of injunction is a great equitable remedy 
which should on no account be destroyed. But safeguards 
should be erected against its abuse. I believe that some such 
provisions as those I advocated a year ago for checking the 
abuse of the issuance of temporary injunctions should be 
adopted. In substance, provision should be made that no in- 
junction or temporary restraining order issue otherwise than 
on notice, except where irreparable injury would otherwise re- 
sult; and in such case a hearing on the merits of the order 
should be had within a short fixed. period, and if not then con- 
tinued after hearing it should forthwith lapse. Decisions should 
be rendered immediately and the chance of delay minimized 
in every way. Moreover, I believe that the procedure shou!d 
be sharply defined and the judge required minutely to state the 
particulars both of his action and of his reaseng therefor, so 
that the Congress can, if it desires, examine and investigate the 
same,” 
TAFT VETOES THE GOMPERS AMENDMENT. 


Here, then, we have the presidential denunciation of the 
Gompers amendment as “class legislation,” and also an expres- 
sion of doubt by Col. Roosevelt as to whether such legislation 
would be held constitutional. It will be recalled that in spite of 
Mr. Gompers’s appeal to the labor vote to support Mr. Bryan in 
the campaign of 1908 the Republican candidate, Mr. Taft, was 
elected, and this with the cordial indorsement and support of 
Col. Roosevelt. The Democrats subsequently obtained control 
of the House of Representatives and forced the Gompers amend- 
ment as a rider upon the sundry civil bill. Enthusiastic friends 
of certain of the farmers’ organizations in the South, seeing an 
opportunity to tack the farmers’ organizations onto the Gompers 
labor-union proviso, took advantage of their opportunity. Then 
the bill went to President Taft, and, in a message sent to Cons 
gress March 4, 1913, he vetoed it. I append that message: 
MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES, TRANSMITTING TO 

THE HOUSB OF REPRESENTATIVES, WITHOUT APPROVAL, HOUSE BILL 

28775, “AN ACT MAKING APPROPRIATIONS FOR Tun SUNDRY CIVIL EX- 


PENSES OF THE GOVERNMENT FOR THE FISCAL YEAR ENDING JUNE 30, 
1014, AND FOR OTHER PURPOSES,” 


“To the House of Representatives: 

“I return without my approval the bill H. R. 28775, being ‘An 
act making appropriations for the sundry civil expenses of the 
Government for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1914, and for 
other purposes.’ 

“My reasons for failing to approve this important appropria- 
tion bill are found in a provision which has been added to that 
appropriating $300,000 for the enforcement of the antitrust laws 
in the following language: 

“ Provided, however, That no part of this money shall be spent in the 

rosecution of any organization or individual for entering into any com- 
bination or agreement having in view the ine of wages, shorten- 
ing of hours, or bettering the condition of labor, or for any act dona 
in furtherance thereof not in itself unlawful: Provided further, That no 
nore of this appropriation shall be expended for the prosecution of pro- 
cers of farm products and associations of farmers who cooperate and 
organize in an effort to and for the purpose to obtain and tain a 

r and reasonable price for their products. í 

“This provision is class legislation of the most vicious sort. 
If it were enacted as substantive law and not merely as a quali- 
fication upon the use of moneys appropriated for tħe enforce- 
ment of the law, no one, I take it, would doubt its unconstitu- 
tionality. A similar provision in the laws of the State of Mli- 
nois was declared by the Supreme Court to be an invasion of the 
guaranty of the equal protection of the laws contained in the 
fourteenth amendment of the Constitution of the United States 
in the case of Connelly v. Union Sewer Pipe Co. (184 U. S., 540), 
although the only exception in that instance from the illegality 
of organizations and combinations, etc., declared by that statute, 
was one which exempted agriculturists and live-stock raisers in 
respect of their products or live stock in hand from the opera- 
tion of the law, leaving them free to combine to do that which, 
if done by others, would be a crime against the State. 

“ The proviso is subtly worded so as in a measure to conceal its 
full effect by providing that no part of the money appropriated 
shall be spent in the prosecution of any organization or indi- 
yidual for entering into any combination or agreement having 
in view the increasing of wages, shortening of hours, or better- 
ing the condition of labor. etc.“ So that any organi- 
zation formed with the beneficent purpose described in the pro- 
viso might later engage in a conspiracy to destroy by force, 
violence, or unfair means any employer or employees who failed 
to conform with its requirements, and yet because of its orig- 
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inally avowed lawful purpose it would be exempt from prose- 
cution so far as prosecution depended upon the moneys appro- 
priated by this act, no matter how wicked, how cruel, how 
deliberate the acts of which it was guilty. So, too, by the fol- 
lowing sentence in the act, such an organization would be pro- 
tected from prosecution “for any act done in furtherance” of 
“the increasing of wages, shortening of hours, or bettering the 
condition of labor,” not in itself unlawful. But under the law 
of criminal conspiracy acts lawful in themselves may become 
the weapons whereby an unlawful purpose is carried out and 
accomplished. (Shawnee Compressed Coal v. Anderson, 209 
U. S., 423-434; Aikens v. Wisconsin, 195 U. S., 194-206; Swift 
v. United States, 196 U. S., 375-396; U. S. v. Reading Co., Dec. 


16, 1912.) 
RAISING THE PRICE OF FOOD PRODUCTS, 

“The further proviso that the appropriation shall not be used 
in the prosecution of producers of farm products and associa- 
tions of farmers who cooperate and organize in an effort to 
obtain and maintain a fair and reasonable price for their prod- 
ucts is apparently designed to encourage or, at least, to discour- 
age the prosecutions of organizations having for their purpose 
the artificial enhancement of the prices of food products, and 
thus to avoid the effect of the construction given to the anti- 
trust law in the case of United States against Patten, decided 
January 6, 1913. 

“At a time when there is widespread complaint of the high 
cost of living it certainly would be anomalous to put on the 
statute books of the United States an act in effect preventing 
the prosecution of combinations of producers of farm products 
for the purpose of artificially controlling prices; and the evil 
is not removed, although it may be masked, by referring to the 
purpose of the organization as “to obtain and maintain a fair 
and reasonable price for their products.” 

“An amendment almost in the language of this proviso, so far 
as it refers to organizations for the increasing of wages, ete., 
was introduced in the Sixty-first Congress, passed the House, 
was rejected in the Senete, and after a very full discussion in 
the House failed of enactment. Representative Madison, speak- 
ing in favor of the amendment which struck out the proviso, 
characterized it as an attempt ‘to write into the law so far 
as this particular measure is concerned, a legalization of the 
secondary boycott. * * The laws of this country,’ he 
pointed out, ‘are liberal to the workingman. He can strike, 
he can agree to strike, he can act under a leader in a strike, 
and he can apply the direct boycott; but when it comes to going 
further and so acting as to impede and obstruct the natural and 
lawful course of trade in this country, then the law says he 
shall stop. And all in the world that this antitrust act does is 
to apply to him that simple and proper rule that he, too, as 
well as the creators of trusts and monopolies, shall not obstruct 
the natural and ordinary course of trade in the United States 
of America. ‘I believe,’ he added, in the high aims, motives, 
and patriotism of the American workingmen and do not believe 
that rightly understanding this amendment they would ask us 
to write it into the law of this Republic.“ (CONGRESSIONAL 
Record, p. 8850, Gist Cong, 2d sess.) 

“Tt is because I am unwilling to be a party to writing such a 
provision into the laws of this Republic that I am unable to give 
my assent to a bill which contains this provision. 


“Wx. H. Tart. 
“THe Wuire House, March 4, 1913.“ 


“ UNJUSTIFIABLE IN CHARACTER AND PRINCIPLE,” SAYS PRESIDENT 
WILSON, 


Mr. Chairman, the issue was presented to Congress again 
when President Wilson took the reins of office. The Gompers 
proviso reappeared in the sundry civil bill which President Wil- 
son was called upon to sign shortly after he took his seat. 
There was much public interest in his decision in view of the 
Democratic platform promising Mr. Gompers and his associates 
what they wanted. Numerous protests against signing the bill 
were forwarded to President Wilson, but on June 23, 1913, he 
made the following announcement to the newspapers: 

“I have signed this bill because I can do so without limiting 
the opportunity or the power of the Department of Justice to 
prosecute violations of the law by whomsoever committed. 

“Tf I could have separated from the rest of the bill the item 
which authorized the expenditure by the Department of Justice 
of a special sum of $300,000 for the prosecution of violations of 
the antitrust law, I would have vetoed that item, because it places 
upon the expenditure a limitation which is, in my opinion, un- 
justifiable in character and principle. But I could not separate 
it. I do not understand that the limitation was intended as 
either an amendment or interpretation of the antitrust law, but 
merely as an expression of the opinion of Congress—a very 
emphatie opinion, backed by an overwhelming majority of the 


House of Representatives and a large majority of the Senate, 
but not intended to touch anything but the expenditure of a 
single small additional fund. 

“T can assure the country that this item will neither limit nor 
in any way embarrass the actions of the Department of Justice. 
Other appropriations supply the department with abundant 
funds to enforce the law. The law will be interpreted, in the 
determination of what the department should do, by inde- 
pendent, and I hope impartial, judgments as to the true and 
just meaning of substantive statutes of the United States.” 

It will thus be seen that President Wilson permitted this im- 
portant appropriation bill, which President Taft had vetoed, to 
go through with great reluctance- “F would have vetoed that 
item,” he said, referring to the exemption clause, “ because it 
places upon the expenditure a limitation «hich is, in my opinion, 
unjustifiable in character and principle.” 

THE THREE PRESIDENTS AGREE. 


Therefore, in all essentials, so far as Mr. Gompers’s proviso is 
concerned, the three Presidents, representing the three political 
parties—Messrs. Roosevelt, Taft, and Wilson—have taken sub- 
stantially and ethically the same position—that Mr. Gompers 
and his associates were wrong and that the legislation they 
demanded was class legislation, and therefore repugnant to the 
doctrine of equal rights. Whether anything substantive has 
been yielded thus far to Mr. Gompers and his associates or not, 
the Democrats are claiming to have given them what was de- 
manded, and the Progressives are insisting that the grant was 
half-hearted and ambiguous. But the inference to be drawn 
from claims thus far made in behalf of Mr. Gompers and his 
associates is that they will be permitted to enjoy something 
in the nature of special privilege and exemption under the law 
that is not to be enjoyed by the people as a whole. We may 
quote Mr. Secretary Wilson, of President Wilson's Cabinet, as 
to this, when, in presenting the bill creating the $500,000 Indus- 
trial, Commission that is now adding to our Government ex- 
penses by touring the country and taking volumes of testimony 
that may never be read, he was asked if the commission would 
have any power to adjust labor disputes and enforce its decree. 
He answered that that was not the purpose of the commission, 
and that it ought not to have any such power. Pressed for an 
opinion as to the value of arbitration, Mr. Wilson, in demanding 
the passage of the bill, said: 7 

“The gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Curley] and I can 
not agree on the idea of compulsory arbitration. Many of us, 
in fact most of us, are perfectly willing that compulsion should 
be used, provided that it is used on the other fellow and that 
we are the beneficiaries of it.” 

What Congressman Wilson, now the Secretary of Labor, had 
to say about the right of those for whom he spoke to be exempt 
from compulsory arbitration was oddly in lne with what 
President Gompers had been telling the Committee on the 
Judiciary a few months previously about the rights of labor. 

THE GOMPERS DEMANDS AGAIN ASSERTED, 

“We want the right to exercise our natural, normal, and 
constitutional activities—the activities and the rights accorded 
to the people of nearly ever civilized country on the face of 
the globe,” said Mr. Gompers, the inference being that only (7) 
in America are such activities curtailed. 

Further than this—I am quoting from the hearing of the 
Clayton Committee on the Judiciary, January 17, 1912—Mr. 
Gompers said: 

“And let me say here, now, and I do not know whether I shall 
have opportunity for another hearing or not, but the Germans 
have a phrase for which I scarcely can find the English. It is 
Bange Machen gillt nicht, a fair, literal translation of which 
is, ‘frightening does not go? 

“You may put some men in jail for contempt of court. You 
may stifle the voice of a few men, but their silence will be 
more potent than any language which they can employ, and 
which you have throttled. The masses of the people are going 
to have their rights as American citizens, as guaranteed by 
the Constitution of our country. Putting in jail a few men, 
or doing anything else with them, is not going to stop it. 
These are the sentiments of the men and women of toil of the 
United States. 

“At the hearing last week this committee did the honor to 
accord me, I read to you the instructions which came from 
the convention of the American Federation of Labor by a 
unanimous vote. Neyer in the history of the organization of 
the working people or the masses in any country, at any time, 
here or elsewhere, have there been more direct instructions 
given as to the policy which should be pursued. We are going 
to get this legislation. We hope for it at the hands of this 
Congress and at this session. We are entitled to it. We ask 
nothing which is improper. I deny that we are asking to be 
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_ accorded any privilege or any right which is not equally en- 
joyed by every other citizen of our country.” 
ANTHRACITE COAL STRIKE’ COMMISSION. 


Perhaps no labor dispute of recent years attracted such 
world-wide concern as the great anthracite coal strike of 1902. 
The “rights of labor” about which Mr. Gompers speaks so 
earnestly were more deeply involved in that disastrous outbreak 
possibly than in any other of recent years. President Roosevelt 
appointed a strike commission, consisting of representatives of 
capital and labor, the clergy and the law, who inquired into 
every phase of the difficulty from the viewpoint of the laboring 
man and of his employer, as well as of the consumer of coal. 
The result of that commission’s work was to bring about a bet- 
ter understanding between both sides to the controversy. The 
public was satisfied with the work done by that commission and 
approved of its report. The men who composed the commission 
had the confidence of all concerned. They included Justice 
George Gray, of Delaware, Labor Commissioner Carroll D. 
Wright, Gen. John M. Wilson, Bishop John L. Spalding, Edgar 
E. Clark, Thomas H. Watkins, and Edward W. Parker. The 
witness who commanded more attention than any other before 
that commission was John Mitchell, president of the United 
Mine Workers of America and vice president of the American 
Federation of Labor. William B. Wilson, secretary of the 
United Mine Workers of America, and now Secretary of Labor 
in the Cabinet of President Wilson, united with President John 
Mitchell in arranging with President Roosevelt for submitting 
“all the questions at issue between the operators and mine 
workers of the anthracite coal regions for adjustment to the 
commission.” : 

THD RIGHTS OF MEN WHO LABOR. 

These facts are cited because they have an important bearing 
upon the “rights of men,” including their protection by the 
court, as found by the commission. No matter whose toes are 
trodden upon it is important to have the facts upon which to 
base our view of the wisdom or unwisdom of passing national 
laws which exempt certain classes of our citizens from the oper- 
ation of the law and deny to others the right of their protection. 
For that reason I incorporate herewith the very illuminating 
chapter of the bulletin of the Department of Labor (May, 
1903), relating to “ Discrimination, lawlessness, boycotting, and 
blacklisting”: 

IX.—DISCRIMINATION, LAWLESSNESS, BOYCOTTING, AND BLACKLISTING, 

“Tn the letter of the operators, which forms the basis of the 
submission of issues to this commission, the signatory parties 
state ‘that they are not discriminating against the United 
Mine Workers, but they insist that the miners’ union shall not 
discriminate against or refuse to work with nonunion men.’ 
The testimony proved that some discrimination, on the part of 
both operators and union men, was made, before and after the 
strike was inaugurated, and even, to some extent, after it had 
been declared off. It is difficult, of course, to determine just 
how far the employers declined to reemploy miners simply 
because they were members of the union or just how far the 
miners themselves refused to work with nonunion men. In 
the above-mentioned letter it is stated that the understanding 
js that ‘the miners will return to work and cease all interfer- 
ence with or persecution of any nonunion men who are working 
or shall hereafter work.’ 

“The testimony does not reveal any considerable amount of 
interference on the part of members of the union with nonunion 
men after work had been resumed—that is, after the 23d of 
October. Nevertheless, it is evident to the commission that 
discrimination, whether on the part of the operators or of any 
of their employees, is a serious menace to the discipline of the 
mines, There is no industry in which discipline is more essen- 
tial than in mining. The hazardous nature of the work calls 
for the best discipline; it it to the interest of the employer 
and the employee to see that it is maintained. Each should 
ald the other, not only in establishing the best methods for 
securing discipline, but in efforts to preserve it. Discrimination 
and interference weaken all discipline. 

MURDERED ASSERTING THEIR RIGHT TO WORK. 

“Although some reflections on the general subject haye been 
made, no discussion of the conditions prevailing in the anthra- 
cite region during the continuance of the late strike would be 
adequate that did not fully deal with the disorder and lawless- 
ness which existed to some extent over the whole region and 
throughout the whole period. It is admitted that this disorder 
and lawlessness was incident to the strike. Its history is 
stained with a record of riot and bloodshed, culminating in 
three murders, unprovoked save by the fact that two of the 
victims were asserting their right to work and another, as an 
officer of the law, was performing his duty in attempting to pre- 
serve the peace. Men who chose to be employed or who re- 


mained at work were assailed and threatened and they and 
their families terrorized and intimidated. In several instances 
the houses of such workmen were dynamited or otherwise as- 
saulted and the lives of unoffending women and children put 
in jeopardy. The armed guards employed to protect the col- 
lieries and the men who worked them appear not to have been 
an unnecessary precaution, and the governor of the State was, 
as the evidence before the commission shows, justified in call- 
ing out the citizen soldiery of the Commonwealth to preserve 
its peace and vindicate its laws. 

“The resentment expressed by many persons connected with 
the strike at the presence of the armed guards and militia of 
the State does not argue well for the peaceable character or 
purposes of such persons. No peaceable or law-abiding citizen 
has reason to fear or resent the presence of either. 

“Tt is true that exaggerated accounts of the disturbances 
were published, and there was testimony from reputable wit- 
nesses tending to minimize them and vouching for the good 
order of the communities in which such witnesses lived; but 
these were mainly in the localities where the operators made 
no attempt to work the collieries. It is also true, and justice 
requires the statement, that the leaders of the organization 
which began and conducted the strike, and notably its presi- 
dent, condemned all violence and exhorted their followers to 
sobricty and moderation. It would seem, however, that the 
subordinate local organizations and their leaders were not so 
amenable to such counsels as to prevent the regrettable occur- 
renees to which reference has been made. 


THE WELL DISPOSED INFLUENCED BY DISORDERLY ELEMENT. 


In making this arraignment we are not unmindful of what 
appears to be the fact that the mine workers of the anthracite 
region are, in the main, well disposed and good citizens of the 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, and that it is in the power of 
a minority of the less responsible men and boys, together with 
the idle and vicious, unless properly restrained, to destroy the 
peace and good order of any community. Absence of protest 
and of active resistance on the part of the better element 
means encouragement and license to the class above described. 
It has been declared by some persons that this state of things 
is no more than was to be expected in communities where such 
large numbers of men and boys were idle for so long a time. 
If this be so, and it is not necessary for our present purpose 
to traverse the truth of this statement, it affects seriously the 
responsibility of those leaders of a labor movement who are, 
in the main, responsible for the inauguration and conduct of a 
strike. 

“There can be no doubt that without threats, intimidation, 
and violence toward those who would otherwise be willing to 
remain at work or take the places of those who had ceased to 
work the coercion of employers, which a strike always con- 
templates, would be less potent in compelling acquiescence in 
its demands. This is the danger point of the whole matter. 
The law, which governs all citizens of a free country alike, can 
make no exception. The beneficence of labor unions is ac- 
knowledged. Their development, as we view it, has been one of 
real, though of slow and intermittent, progress to the better- 
ment of labor conditions and to improvement in the relations 
between employer and employed. All combinations of men, 
however, to achieve a common purpose have potencies for evil, 
Such combinations are more than mere aggregations of the 
rights and powers of the individuals composing them. They 
become new and powerful entities and factors for good or ill 
according to the wisdom or unwisdom with which they are 
managed and controlled. 

RIGHT TO STRIKE UPHELD, BUT COERCION ILLEGAL, 


The strike ordered by a trade union, which compasses no 
more than the enforcement of demands previously made, for 
the supposed benefit of its members, by the cessation from work 
in the event that those demands are not complied with, trans- 
gresses no law of a free society, and, whether wise or unwise 
ir inception and purpose, is an exercise of no more than the 
legal rights that belong collectively or individually to its mem- 
bers. e 

“Tt is tue that the stress thus placed upon employers may 
constitute a kind of coercion, resulting in some cases in an en- 
forced compliance with thé Gemands of the association or 
union. Such coercion, however, is rot illegal and does not 
come within the condemnation of the law. It is the indirect 
consequence of the legal exercise of the right to work, or to 
cease to work belonging to all men. 

“But a strike set on foot with the view to the accomplish- 
ment of its purpose by intimidation or violence, crercised 


against those who choose to remain at acork violates the law ` 


from the beginning. Where, however, the strike itself is sepa- 
rable from the illegal violence and intimidation, which in many 
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cases accompany it, the legal liability for such violence and 
intimidation rests alone upon the individuals who commit the 
act, and those who aid, encourage, and abet them. Though no 
illegality of purpose is imputable to those inaugurating a strike, 
its existence, if it involve large numbers of men in a single 
community, tends of itself to produce disorder and lawlessness. 

“As has been said, the idle and vicious, who are in no way 
connected with the purpose or object of the strike, often unite 
with the less orderly of the strikers theme ves, in creating the 
deplorable scenes of violence and terror, which have all too 
often characterized the otherwise laudable efforts of organized 
labor to improve its conditions. Surely this tendency to dis- 
order and violation of law imposes upon the organization, 
which begins and conducts a movement of such importance, a 
grave responsibility. It has, by its voluntary act, created dan- 
gers, and should, therefore, be vigilant in averting them. It 
has, by the concerted action of many aroused passions, which, 
uncontrolled, threaten the public peace; it therefore owes 
society the duty of exerting its power to check and confine 
these passions within the bounds of reason and of law. 

DUTY OF LABOR UNIONS TO SOCIETY. 

“Such organizations should be the powerful coadjustors of 
government in maintaining the peace and upholding the law. 
Only so can they deserve and attain the respect due to good 
citizenship, and only so can they accomplish the beneficent ends, 
which for the most part they were created to attain. 

“A labor or other organization, whose purpose can only be 
accomplished by the violation of law and order of society, has 
no right to exist. 

“The right to remain at work where others have ceased to 
work or to engage anew in work which others have abandoned 
is part of the personal liberty of a citizen, that can never be 
surrendered, and every infringement thereof merits and should 
receive the stern denouncement of the law. All government 
implies restraint and it is not less but more necessary in self- 
governed communities than in others to compel restraint of 
the passions of men which make for disorder and lawlessness. 
Our language is the language of a free people and fails to fur- 
nish any form of speech by which the right of a citizen to 
work when he pleases, for whom he pleases, and on what 
terms he pleases, can be successfully denied. The common 
sense of our people, as well as the common law, forbids that 
this right should be assailed with impunity. It is vain to say 
that the man who remains at work whilc cthers cease to work 
or takes the place of one who has abandoned his work helps 
to defeat the aspirations of men who seek to obtain better 
recompense for their labor, and better conditions of life. Ap- 
proval of the object of a strike or persuasion’ that its purpose 
is high and noble can not sanction an attempt to destroy the 
right of others to a different opinion in this respect or to 
interfere with their conduct in choosing to work upon what 
terms and at what time and for whom it may please them so 
to do. 

ATTACES UPON INDIVIDUAL RIGHTS AND LIBERTIES. 

“The right thus to work can not be made to depend upon 
the approval or disapproval of the personal character and con- 
duct of those who claim to exercise this right. If this were 
otherwise, then those who remain at work might, if they were 
in the majority, have both the right and power to prevent 
others who choose to cease to work from so doing. 

“This all seems too plain for argument. Common sense and 
common law alike denounce the conduct of those who interfere 
with this fundamental right of the citizen. The assertion of 
the right seems trite and commonplace, but that land is blessed 
where the maxims of liberty are commonplaces. 

“Tt also becomes our duty to condemn another less violent, 
but not less reprehensible, form of attack upon those rights and 
liberties of the citizen, which the public opinion of civilized 
countries recognizes and protects. The right and liberty to 
pursue a lawful calling and to lead a peaceable’ life, free from 
molestation or attack, concerns the comfort and happiness of 
all men, and the denial of them means destruction of one of 
the greatest, if not the greatest, of the benefits which the 
social organization confers. What is popularly known as the 
boycott—a word of evil omen and unhappy origin—the fol- 
lowing-named States have laws which may fairly be construed 
as prohibiting boycotting: Alabama, Connecti-ut, Florida, 
Georgia, Maine, Massachusetts, Miet gan, Minnesota, Missis- 
sippi, Missouri, New Hampshire, New York, North Dakota, 
Oklahoma, Oregon, South Dakota, Texas, Utah, Vermont, and 
Wisconsin—is a form of coercion by which a combination of 
many persons seek to work their will upon a single person or 
upon a few persons by compelling others to abstain from social 
or beneficial business intercourse with such person or persons. 
Carried to the extent sometimes practiced in aid of a strike, 


and as was in some instances practiced in connection with the 
late anthracite strike, it is a cruel weapon of aggression, and 
its use immoral and antisocial. 

CRUEL EFFECTS OF THE SECONDARY BOYCOTT. 

“To say this, is not to deny the legal right of any man or set 
of men voluntarily to refrain from social intercourse or business 
relations with any persons whom he or they, with or without 
good reason, dislike. This may sometimes be un-Christian, but 
it is not illegal. But when it is a concerted purpose of a num- 
ber of persons not only to abstain themselves from such inter- 
course but to render the life of their victim miserable by per- 
suading and intimidating others so to refrain, such purpose is 
a malicious one, and the concerted attempt to accomplish it is 
æ conspiracy at common law, and merits and should receive the 
punishment due to such a crime. 

“Examples of such ‘secondary boycotts’ are not wanting in 
the record of the case before the commission. A young school- 
mistress of intelligence, character, and attainments, was so 
boycotted, and her dismissal from employment compelled. for 
no other reason than that a brother, not living in her imme- 
diate family, chose to work contrary to the wishes and will of 
the striking miners. A lad, about 15 years old, employed in a 
drug store, was discharged, owing to threats made to his em- 
ployer by a delegation of the strikers on behalf of their organi- 
zation, for the reason that his father had chosen to return to 
work before the strike was ended. In several instances trades- 
men were threatened with a boycott—that is, that all con- 
nected with the strikers would withhold from them their custom, 
and persuade others to do so, if they continued to furnish the 
necessaries of life to the families of certain workmen who had 
come under the ban of the displeasure of the striking organiza- 
tions. This was carrying the boycott to an extent which was 
condemned by Mr. Mitchell, president of the United Mine Work- 
ers of America, in his testimony before the commission, and 
which certainly deserves the reprobation of all thoughtful and 
law-abiding citizens. Many other instances of boycott are dis- 
closed in the record of this case. 

“IT IS TYRANNY, PURE AND SIMPLE.” 


In social disturbances of the kind with which we are deal- 
ing, the temptation to resort to this weapon oftentimes becomes 
strong, but is none the less to be resisted. It is an attempt of 
many, by concerted action, to work their will upon another who 
has exercised his legal right to differ with them in opinion and 
in conduct. It is tyranny, pure and simple, and as such is 
hateful, no matter whether attempted to be exercised by few 
or by many, by operators or by workmen, and no society that 
tolerates or condones it can justly call itself free. 

“Some weak attempt was made at the hearings to justify 
the boycotts we have been describing, by confusing them with 
what might be called, for convenience sake, the primary boy- 
cott, which consists merely in the voluntary abstention of one 
or many persons from social or business relations with one 
whom they dislike. This indeed might amount to a conspiracy 
at law, if the ingredient of malicious purpose and concerted ac- 
tion to accomplish it were present, but whether this be so or not, 
the practical distinction between such a boycott and the one 
we have been reprobating is clear. 

„It was attempted to defend the boycott, by calling the con- 
test between employers and employees a war between capital 
and labor, and pursuing the analogies of the word, to justify 
thereby the cruelty and illegality of conduct on the part of 
those conducting a strike. The analogy is not apt, and the 
argument founded upon it is fallacious. There is only one war- 
making power recognized by our institutions, and that is the 
Government of the United States, and of the States in subordi- 
nation thereto, when repelling invasion or suppressing domestic 
violence. War between citizens is not to be tolerated, and can 
not, in the proper sense, exist. If attempted, it is unlawful, and 
is to be put down by the sovereign power of the State and 
Nation. 

THE BLACKLIST AS REPREHENSIBLE AS THE BOYCOTT. 

“The practices, which we are condemning, would be outside 
the pale of civilized war. In civilized warfare women and 
children and the defenseless are safe from attack, and a code 
of honor controls the parties to such warfare which cries out 
against the boycott we have in view. Cruel and cowardly are 
terms not too severe by which to characterize it. 

“Closely allied to the boycott is the blacklist, by which em- 
ployers of labor sometimes prevent the employment by others of 
men whom they have discharged. In other words, it is a com- 
bination among employers not to employ workmen discharged 
by any of the members of said combination. This system is as 
reprehensible and as cruel as the boycott, and should be 
frowned down by all humane men. Happily there was little 
eyidence of its existence among the operators in the anthracite 
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region, one case only having been distinctly proved, and in that 
the refusal to employ the tabooed men continued but for a short 
time. Wherever it is practiced to the extent of being founded 
upon an agreement or concerted action, it, too, comes within 
the definition of the crime of conspiracy, and as such should be 
punished. (The United States and the following-named States 
haye laws which may fairly be construed as prohibiting black- 
listing: Georgia, Michigan, New Hampshire, New York, Okla- 
homa, Oregon, Rhode Island, and South Dakota.) There is also 
a civil remedy open to one who suffers from having been black- 
listed, in an action against those who are a party to it, to 
recover damages compensatory of the injury received. 

“The commission is fully aware of the difficulties inherent in 
this subject. It is a psychological matter beyond rules and 
awards unless the lawmaking power of the community fix a 
penalty upon boycotting and blacklisting. Even then, the vari- 
ous degrees to which the two can be carried elude the enforce- 
ment of a statue. The commission is of opinion, however, that 
there should be a positive utterance on its part relative to dis- 
crimination, interference, boycotting, and blacklisting, and this 
opinion it has put in the form of an award, as follows: 

“Tt is adjudged and awarded: That no person shall be refused 
employment, or in any way discriminated against, on account 
of membership or nonmembership in any labor organization; 
and that there shall be no discrimination against, or interference 
with, any employee who is not a member of any labor organiza- 
tion by members of such organization.” 

A LIVING WITNESS OF THE SHERMAN Law's INTENT. 

There is one other phase of the question which I shall add to 
the foregoing group of significant statements. It has been as- 
serted time and again by Mr. Gompers, or his friends in Con- 
gress, that Senators Sherman, Hoar, George, and others, all of 
whom have departed this life, had declared that the Sherman 
antitrust law was not intended to include labor organizations. 
The statement which I shall incorporate is that of a living wit- 
ness, one of the great statesmen of the period referred to, 
and still one of the active legal minds of the Nation. I refer 
to former United States Senator George F. Edmunds, of Ver- 
mont, who was chairman of the Judiciary Committee which had 
the Sherman antitrust bill of 1890 in charge, and whose state- 
ment, published in the New York Evening Post of June 17, 1914, 
I have been able to confirm: 

The old law,’ Mr. Edmunds said, does not require a par- 
ticle of change. No phase of business is outside the reach of 
the law, if we want to have equal rights under the law. As it 
is, we have gone as far as constitutional rights and justice will 
permit in the recognition of such things as now are under dis- 
cussion. All that you hear about “ legislation being necessary ” 
is a fuss over details which the courts are already able to de- 
cide, and have decided.’ 

“Mr. Edmunds was asked his judgment on the labor amend- 
ment exempting ‘fraternal, labor, consumers’, agricultural, or 
horticultural organizations, orders, or associations’ from the 
provisions of the antitrust law. He pointed out first that a sub- 
stantially identical amendment was proposed to the original bill 
in the debate of 1890 was thoroughly discussed in the Senate, 
and was finally dropped on the ground that it was opposed to the 
entire spirit of the bill. 

SENATOR EDMUNDS ON THE EQUALITY OF RIGHTS. 

“Referring then to the recent unanimous vote of the House 
of Representatives for the ‘labor amendment,’ the ex-Senator 
continued : 

“When two or three or a half dozen men come to a con- 
clusion on what to them seems expedient, they usually are 
feverish enough, but when you multiply the number, the more 
feverish becomes the body and the greater the emotion. What 
influenced the Members of the House, comprising all parties, 
to yote in the manner they did, may have been, however, not 
mere emction or excitement. ‘The impulse may have come from 
party tactics or political motives, the House Members entering 
upon a race to gain advantage with the great bodies of voters. 
It does not appear to have depended upon reflective judgment 
or regard for the Constitution. This is not a good way to make 
laws. 

“The seventh section of this act (the ‘labor amendment’) 
is evidently intended to exempt the classes named from the 
prohibition of the act of 1890, against conspiracies in restraint 
of interstate trade, and conspiracies to create monopolies, and 
to authorize the particular classes named to violate the pro- 
visions of that act. If these operations are not in restraint of 
trade they need no special protection. If they are, why should 
they be permitted when all other classes of the community are 
subject to the equal law? Equality of right before the law is 
the fundamental principle and the very foundation stone of 
republican and democratic government. 


A REVERSAL OF CONSTITUTIONAL LIBERTY. 


“This question was fully considered and deliberated upon 
when the act of 1890 was under consideration and upon pas- 
sage. Labor unions, farmers’ unions, and consumers’ unions 
are already, and always have been, perfectly free and proper. 
It is only when they are guilty of misconduct in their actions 
that they are liable, like all other classes of the community, to 
restraint and punishment. 

“It will be a singular spectacle in Republican or Democratic 
legislation to provide that labor unions, for illustration, may 
combine to stop the work of their employers, while if their em- 
ployers should combine by the same means to ayert such a 
stoppage they are forbidden to do so and punished if they do; 
or if the farmers’ unions should combine to raise the price of 
their wheat, while the bakers are forbidden to raise the price 
of the bread they make from the same wheat. 

Such legislation would be so absolutely unjust and unequal 
and such a complete reversal of constitutional liberty and equal 
rights that even discussion of it would seem to be absurd.” 


Mississippi Choetaw Claim. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CHARLES D. CARTER, 


OF OKLAHOMA, 
Ix tue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuesday, July 2, 1914. 


Mr. CARTER. Mr. Speaker, rights are claimed for the Mis- 
sissippi Choctaws in the language which is in italic in the 
following print of the fourteenth article of the treaty of 1830, 
commonly called the Treaty of Dancing Rabbit Creek”: 

ART. 14. Each Choctaw head of a family being desirous to remain 
and become a citizen of the States shall be permitted to do so by sig- 
nifying his intention to the agent within six months from the ratifica- 
tion of this treaty, and he or she shall thereupon be entitled to a 
reservation of one section of 640 acres of land, to be bounded by sec- 
tional lines of survey; in like manner shall be entitled to one-half of 
that quantity for each unmarried child which is living with him over 
10 years of age and a quarter section to such child as may be under 
10 years of age, to adjoin the location of the parent. If they reside 
upon said lands, intending to become citizens of the State, for five 
years after the ratification of this treaty, in that case a grant in fee 
simple shall issue. Said reservation shall include the present improve- 
ments of the head of the family, or a portion of it. Persons who 
claim under this article shall not lose the privilege of a Choctaw citi- 
zen, but if they ever remore are not to be entitled to any portion of the 
Choctaw annuity. : 


Their rights under this language haye been adjudicated by 
the courts, as follows: 

The Indian appropriation act of June 7, 1897 (30 Stat. L., 83), 
directed the Dawes Commission to determine these rights in the 
following language: 

That the commission appointed to negotiate with the Five Civilized 
Tribes in the Indian Territory shall examine and report to bear 
whether the Mississippi Choctaws under their treaties are not entitled 
to all the rights of Choctaw citizenship except an Interest in the Choc- 
taw annuities. 

The decision of the Dawes Commission was to the effect that 
the Mississippi Choctaws were entitled to no rights of Choc- 
taw citizenship in the Chectaw Nation in Indian Territory un- 
less they removed to and established bona fide residence on that 
reservation. This case was appealed to th- United States dis- 
trict court in the central district of Indian Territory, and the 
decision of the Dawes Commission affirmed. In concluding that 
decision, Judge Clayton said: 

To permit men with, perchance, but a strain of Choctaw blood in 
their yeins, who 65 years ago broke away from their kindred and their 
nation, and during that time, or the most of It, have been exercising the 
rights of citizenship and doing homage to the sovereignty of another 
nation, who have borne none of the burdens of this nation and have 
become strangers to the people, to reach forth their hands from their 
distant and alien home and Jay hold of a part of the public domain, 
the common property of the people, and appropriate to thelr own use, 
would be unjust and inequitable. 

It is therefore the opinion of the court that absent taper sens dy Choc- 
taws are not entitled to be enrolled as citizens of the Choctaw Nation. 

The action of the Dawes Commission is therefore affirmed, and a de- 
cree will be entered for the Choctaw Nation. 

Judge W. H. H. Clayton, who tried the case under equity 
proceedings, also called attention to the fact that the provi- 
sions of both the treaty of 1830 and of the fee simple patent 
which the Federal Government had given the Choctaws to lands 
in Indian Territory guaranteed this land to the Choctaws 
only “so long as they existed as a nation and lived upon it,” 
and held that actual residence of the individual as well as of 
the tribe was a necessary condition precedent to an interest in 
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An appeal was taken to the Supreme Court of the United 
States by the attorneys for the Mississippi Choctaws in the 
case of Stephens v. Cherokee Nation (174 U. S., 445) and Jack 
Amos et al v. Choctaw Nation (see Decisions of United States 
Courts in Indian Territory on Citizenship Cases, pp. 458, 19; 
Supreme Court Report, p. 873). 

The United States Supreme Court rendered a decision in the 
Stephens case, holding that the decision of United States dis- 
trict court was final, and since the issues involved in the Jack 
Amos case were identical, the Amos case was afterwards dis- 
missed upon motion of the attorneys for the Mississippi Choc- 
taws. 

The absence of legal or equitable rights of the Mississippi 
Choctaws to any division of the property of the Western Choc- 
taws was therefore finally decided by these decisions, which 
were rendered in February, 1899, and the status is now res 
judicata. 

As to the moral rights, so often spoken of, I call attention to 
article 41 of the supplemental agreement: 

Art. 41. All persons duly identified by the Commission to the Five 
Civilized Tribes under the provisions of section 21 of the act of Con- 
gress approved June 28, 1898 (30 Stat., 495), as Mississippi Choctaws 
entitled to benefits under article 14 of the treaty between the United 
States and the Choctaw Nation concluded September 27, 1830, may at 
any time within six months after the date of their identification as 
Mississippi Choctaws by the said commission, make bona fide settle- 
ment within the Choctaw-Chickasaw country, and upon proof of such 
settlement to such commission within one year after the date of the 
said identification as Mississippi Choctaws shall be enrolled by such 
commission as Mississippi Choctaws entitled to allotment as herein pro- 
vided for citizens of the tribes, subject to 1 provision herein pro- 
vided as to Mississippi Choctaws, and said enrollment shall be final 
when approved by the 3 the Interior. The opisano of no 
person for identification as a issippi Choctaw shall received by 
said commission after six months subsequent to the date of the final 
ratiñcation of this agreement, and in the disposition of such applica- 
tion all full-blood Mississippi Choctaw Indians and the descendants of 
any Mississippi Choctaw Indians, whether of full or mixed blood, who 
receive a patent to land under the said fourteenth article of the treaty 
of 1830, who had not moved to and made bona fide settlement in the 
Choctaw-Chickasaw country prior to June 28, 1898, shall be deemed 
to be Mississippi Choctaws entitled to benefits under article 14 of the 
said treaty of September 27, 1830, and to identification as such by said 
commission, but this direction or provision shall be deemed to be only 
a rule of evidence and shall not be invoked by or operate to the advan- 
tage of any applicant who is not a Mississippi Choctaw of the full blood, 
or who is not the descendant of a Mississippi Choctaw who received a 
patent to land under said treaty, or who is otherwise barred from the 
rights of citizenship in the Choctaw Nation. All of said naive wa 
Choctaws so enrolled by said commission shall be upon a separate roll. 

This agreement was negotiated in the early part of 1902 be- 
tween the Choctaws and Chickasaws and the United States, 
three years after the rights of the Mississippi Choctaws had 
been decided adversely to them. It will be noted that this agree- 
ment reopened the rolls to the Mississippi Choctaws, giving six 
months after the ratification of said agreement to file applica- 
tion for identification, six months after identification to locate 
in Indian Territory, and one year after identification to make 
proof of such settlement or location, 

Moreover, it has never been the practice of any of the Five 
Civilized Tribes, or any other tribe so far as I know, to grant 
citizenship rights to absentees, or those not living within the 
confines of the reservation. 

Seventy-seven years elapsed between the treaty of 1830 and 
March 4, 1907, the time of the final closing of the rolls of the 
Choctaw and Chickasaw Nations, and at any time during these 
77 years any Mississippi Choctaw could have been enrolled by 
simply making application, provided he moved to Indian Terri- 
tory prior to July 1, 1903, as set forth in the supplemental agree- 
ment. More than that, a standing invitation was held out to 
him by the Choctaws in Indian Territory during all this time, 
as is evidenced by the many acts of the Choctaw Council. In- 
deed, numerous appropriations were made by the Choctaw Coun- 
cil to pay for the expense of bringing these people to Indian 
Territory, and never prior to the final closing of the rolls was 
any Mississippi Choctaw denied enrollment who had established 
a legal, bona fide residence on the reservation in Indian Terri- 
tory. 

The closing of the tribal rolls is agreed to in section 21 of the 
act ratifying the Atoka agreement, approved June 28, 1898 (30 
Stat. L., 495), and in sections 27, 30, and 35 of the supplemental 
agreement, approved July 1, 1902 (32 Stat. L., 641); also by 
sections 1 and 2 of the so-called Curtis Act of April 26, 1906. 

The only distinction made by any of these acts between the 
Mississippi Choctaws and the Western Choctaws was that the 
Western Choctaws were required to be on the reservation in In- 
dian Territory not later than June 28, 1898, while the Missis- 
sippi Choctaws were given until July 1, 1903, in which to estab- 
lish such residence, a clear favor by which the Mississippi Choc- 
taws were given five years longer than the native Choctaws in 
which to establish this residence. 
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Section 29 of the Atoka agreement (30 Stat. L., 495) provides 
that a division of all tribal funds shall begin not later than 
March 4, 1907, and section 14 of the supplemental agreement 
(32 Stat. L., 641) also provides for a division of these funds. 
These provisions directing a division of these tribal funds per 
Capita, together with that providing for allotment of lands, 
were the principal benefits guaranteed to the Choctaws and 
Chickasaws by such treaties and the impelling force which se- 
cured the number of yotes necessary to their ratification by the 
Choctaw and Chickasaw people. If these two provisions had 
not been in these two treaties, they would never have received 
one-twentieth the number of votes necessary to their ratifica- 
tion. Indeed, without some provision for a division of tribai 
funds per capita I doubt if the ratification of these treaties 
would have received one single favorable vote. 

The Western Choctaws have never objected to the Mississippi 
Choctaws becoming citizens of their community if they wouul 
but move to the reservation. Now, since they have surrendered 
their tribal government, all their tribal privileges, even deliver- 
ing the schools and all tribal funds into the hands of the Fed- 
eral Government for division, and permitting the State of Okla- 
homa to be formed, they think they are entitled to their peace 
and that division of their property guaranteed to them by 
treaties cited above, to begin not later than March 4, 1907. 

The Western Choctaws and Chickasaws are in full sympathy 
with the Mississippi Choctaws, and they agree that this great 
Federal Government should entertain a philanthropic view 
toward all the aborigines who have been by various and some- 
times devious methods deprived of ownership of all the domain 
of this great Republic. They think that the Federal Goyerp- 
ment should deal liberally with the Mississippi Choctaws, but at 
the same time this great Government can not afford to deal 
unjustly with the Western Choctaws. This great Government 
has no right to exercise philanthropy and liberality toward the 
Mississippi Choctaws at the expense of the funds of the Western 

octaws, who the courts have already decided are under no 
obligations, either in law or in equity, to provide for the Missis- 
sippi Choctaws. 


Creek Equalization Payment. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. WILLIAM H. MURRAY, 


OF OKLAHOMA, 
In roe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, June 29, 1914. 


Mr. MURRAY of Oklahoma. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent to extend my remarks in the Recorp upon the Creek 
equalization payment. I have heretofore called attention, to 
the justice of equalizing the payment in the Creek Nation and 
of completing the sale of tribal property and the payment to 
the Creek Indians and to all other tribes of all funds whatso- 
ever now in the hands of the Government and which belongs to 
them and the final settlement of Indian estates. All of the Five 
Civilized Tribes should be paid all their money, and let these 
governments go out of existence, just as the Cherokee govern- 
ment goes out of existence at midnight on to-morrow. I believe 
it would be manifest justice to permit this payment provided for 
both to the new born and to others, and that especially they 
should be permitted to go to the Court of Claims to determine 
their rights in the matter. Certainly the Government should not 
object to try the question out with the Creek Indians, since they 
are willing to submit the question to the white man’s court for 
its determination between the white man’s Government and the 
Indians. I can do no better in this connection than to file 
herewith a letter upon the subject, explaining at considerable 
length, giving quotation of treaties, written to the chairman of 
our Indian Committee by Judge R. C. Allen, general attorney 
for the Creek Nation. Judge Allen has been for a number of 
years district judge in our State, and was offered the Creek 
attorneyship by Secretary Lane without his making applica- 
tion. His record as judge is a guaranty that he bears to the 
general public as well as the Indian a sincere desire to elimi- 
nate wrongdoing in the administration of these estates, and his 
letter, in my opinion, covers the laws and treaties and the 
arguments fairly and fully, and I offer it as a completion of 
my argument. His letter follows: 
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WasuIncton, D. C., June 25, 191}. 


Hon. Jonx H. STEPHENS, 
Chairman Committee on Indian Affairs, 
House of Representatives. 


My DEAR Mn. STEPHENS: I desire to call your attention to an item 
adopted by the Senate as an amen t to the Indian appropriation 
bill, which is as follows: 2 

“That to carry into effect the agreement between the United States 
and the Muskogee (Creek) Nation of Indians, ratified by act of Con- 

ess approved March 1, 1901, and the supplemental agreement of June 
50. 1902, and other laws and treaties providing for a minimum allot- 
ment to each Creek citizen whose name has been placed on the roll by 
the Government of the United States under authority of said agree- 
ments and laws of the standard value of $1,040; and in order that the 
claim of said citizens of the Creek Nation who have received allotments 
in land and money of less value than the standard allotment of 160 
acres of the standard value of $1,040 might be determined and finally 
adjudicated, 9 is hereby conferred upon the Court of Claims, 
with right of appeal as in other cases, to hear, determine, and render 
final judgment against the United States for such amount, if any, as 
may be found due by the United States and as may be necessary to 
equalize all of such allotments uP to the treaty standard value of allot- 
ments of $1,040. Said suits shall be begun by petitions filed within six 
months after the approval of this act, which petitions shall be verified 
and prosecuted by the national attorney for the Creek Nation.” 

This legislation has been sought by the representatives of the Creek 
Nation since 1906, and has since that time, at almost every session of 
Congress, been considered in either the House or the Senate. 

In 1908 it was sought to foreclose this claim of the Creek Nation 
against the Government by a proviso to an item equalizing allotments 
in the Creek Nation upon a basis of 8800 by which the Creek Indians 
were required to accept this sum in final settlement of all claims 
the Government. This proposal was mitted to the Creek national 
council and by said council unanimously rejected. 

In 1910 an amendment was I cyan to the Indian appropriation bill 
authorizing the institution of this action. The matter was at that time 
referred to the Department of the Interior, and on the 20th day of 
April, 1910, the honorable the Secretary of the Interior made thereon 
the following report: 

“ DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
“Washington, April 20, 1910. 

Sin: I have the honor to acknowl your communication of March 
25, 1910, inclosing a copy of Senate bill No. 7354 and requesting infor- 
mation thereon. 

“This bill contemplates that the Court of Claims shall be authorized 
to determine whether the United States is liable to the Creek Nation 
for the amount which will be required to lize Creek allotments and 
to render judgment in the matter, with authority to fix the fees of the 
attorneys representing the Creek Nation. 

In my letter to 595 of March 29, 1910, I furnished all the informa- 
tion at my command relating to the laws bearing upon this subject and 
to the administration of the same. I then recommended that Senate bill 
No. 5689, which was intended to recognize and satisfy the claim of the 
Creek Nation, should not be enacted into law. 

Realizing, however, that the question is one of importance both to 
the United States and to the Creek Nation, poking te payment of 
upward of $3,000,000, and that there is much force the contention 
of the Creek Nation that it is entitled to have a judicial determina- 
tion of the matter, I feel that probably it would be better to submit 
it A the courts. € certainly have no objection to interpose to such 
action. 

This bill as now worded contemplates that, if judgment results in 
favor of the Creek Nation, it shall be made to include the total 
amount which will be needed to equalize allotments, and that the 
funds now on menos in the Treasury of the United States to the 
credit of the Creek Nation. except the sum of $50,000, shall be utilized 
and applied upon such judgment. In this connection I have to sug- 
gest that there will be other funds in addition to those mentioned 
which will be available for the equalization of allotments after the 
sale of the surplus lands and other property of the Creek Nation. In 
view of this fact, it will be seen that in arriving at a ju ent the 
court should have oka to consider these additional as well 
as those mentioned in the bill. 

I bave therefore to suggest that the bill be so modified as to au- 
thorize the court to determine the general question involved affecting 
the liability of the United States and to prescribe a rule of calcula- 
tion for the direction of the Secretary, to be applied after the total 
amount of money which may prove to be available for the purposes 
of equalization shall have been definitely determined. 

Inasmuch as the original contract of the Creek Nation with the 
attorneys referred to in the resolution of the Creek Council of Novem- 
ber 5, 1908, provided for a 9 fee dependent upon their suc- 
cess in prosecuting the claim of the Creek Nation, I am also of the 
opinion that the provisions in this bill authorizing the court to fix 
the compensation of seid attorneys upon a quantum meruit for all 
services rendered the Indians in the matter should be clearly to the 
effect that they are to receive nothing except in the event of their 
success, å 

Very respectfally, 


Hon. Moses E. CLAPP, 
Chairman Committee on Indian Affairs, 
United States Senate. 


Said item was favorably recommended by the Senate Committee on 
Indian Affairs. 

The matter was again before Congress in 1912, and on the 29th day 
of May, 1912, Mr. CLAPP, from the Committee on Indian Affairs, after 
discussing at some length the merits of the claim of the Creek Nation, 
concluded as follows: 

“The Creek Nation asks that the Government keep this agreement 
with the citizens of the Creek Nation, and that, as the Government 
questions its responsibility or liability, then the question of whether 
or not the United States is legally and equitably liable should be ad- 
judicated in the courts of the United States. Your committee is there- 
fore of the opinion that they should be accorded the right to have 
their claim adjudicated in the courts of the United States.” 

This matter was next before Congress in the form of a separate 
bill introduced in the House of Representatives by Hon. James S. 
Davenport, of Oklahoma, and referred to the Committee on Indian 
Affairs. In addition tc providing for the authorization of this action, 
the bill introduced by Congressman Davenport? provided for an equal- 
ization of allotments, upon a basis of $900, with funds now to the 
credit of the Creek Nation. On the 4th day of April, 1914, the hon- 


N. A. BALLINGER, Secretary. 


orable the Secretary of the Interior made the following report upon 
the Davenport bill: 
DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
leet Washington, April 4, 1914. 

Y Dear MR. STEPHENS- In response to your request of February 21 
1914, for a report on H. R. 13608, introduced in the hones 0 
. February 19, 1914, by Mr. DAVENPORT, of Oklahoma, 
and entitled “A bill providing for equalization of the Muskogee (Creek 
Nation of Indian allotments, and for other purposes, and to be advi 
whether there are Creek tribal funds available to make such equallza- 
tion payment on the basis fixed in the bill, I have the honor to transmit 
herewith a statement showing that there was on deposit to the credit 
of the Creek Tribe in the United States 1 on February 23. 1914 
the sum of $2,784,707.93, and there had been deposited of K tribal 
funds in the nation and State banks of Oklahoma under the act of 
5 8 244100 75 (36 fone L., . a aecrued 

e e sum o 100,2 „ making a grand total o 885,054.78 
of Creek tribal funds, 8 

The Creek tribal funds on deposit in the nation and State banks of 
Oklahoma under the above act may, under section 7 of the regulations 
approved October 27, 1911, 
into effect the above act, “be withdrawn at any 


date of March 4, 1914, advised the Commissioner of In 

$3,059,939 is required new- 

born children—to the value of $900, and under date of Spr 1914. 
n nu 


mber 

Sepira $1,413,565 additional, thus 
to equalize all Creek allotments 
900, for which there are er Aree aie ay of Creek 
„449.22. So it will be 

seen that there are not cient Creek tribal funds available for 
equalization of all Creek allotments to the value of $900. ‘Therefore 
3 that the figures $900 occurring in line 5, page 2 of the bill, 


ged to à 

Out of a total of 18,704 Creek citizens, about 4,500 have alread 
received land and money exceeding in value the sum of „ whi 
number includes 850 who have received allotments of 160 acres of 
the value of 81.040. Of this last number, under the provision that 
precluded the appraisal of land “not to exceed $6.50 per acre,’ 158 
allottees received allotments in excess of $1,040, such excess b 
$1,600.69. Of the 15,784 persons enrolled under the original C 
agreement approved March 1, 1901 (81 Stat. L. pon and the supple- 
mental C a ment approved June 30, 1902 (82 Stat. L., 200) 
who may be called “agreement Indians,” 11,263 of them have received 
allotments of 160 acres of land of less value than the standard value 
of $1,040, and additional payments in han fn amounts to each, but 
8 5 will be ired to equa their allotments on the 
asis o; 


mak 
Creek allotments to th 


quired to equalize al e value of $800 each 
which amount subtracted from $3,885,054.78 of Creek tribal funds will 
leave a balance of $941,481 available for current Creek tribal uses. 


However, I suggest that of the $2,943,573 required to equalize all 
Creek allotments to the value of $800, that $1,116,940 required to 
equalize the allotments of newborn“ children set apart and with- 
held from payment at this time until it is determined judicially that 
“newborn” children are entitled equally with “a ment Indians” to 
have their allotments equalized upon the same basis as “ agreement 
Indians.” tribution be made only to “ agreement Indians” upon 
the basis of $800, as suggested, and under the terms of this bill 
there will remain in the Treasury sufficient funds—$1,116,940—to an- 
swer an award of equal amount to “newborn” children and a balance 


of $941,481 to meet current Creek tribal expenses. The foll table 
will show the amounts required on the basis of $800, instead $900, 
as proposed in the bill: 
For 7,277 citizens by blood $1, 244, 500. 00 
For -20EG neee... ee es 582, 133. 00 
Total required for 11,263 citizens by blood and 
freedmen 8 o 1, 828, 633. 00 
Total required for 2,858 “newborn” citizens by blood 
TTTTTTCTTſVTdTſT0TCTTFTTTT 1, 116, 940. 00 
Total required for 14,121 “agreement Indians 
2.958 “newborna 4-5 nine — 2, 943, 873. 00 
Total amount in Treasur ß „6„„ 3, 885, 054. 78 
Balance for current expenses 941, 481. 00 


The original 
March 6, 1900, approv 
May 23, 1901, and 96102 by the President June 26, 1901, section 
2 thereof (31 Stat. L., 


861) 
belonging to the Creck Tribe of Indians 
their true value, excluding onl 
cultivation, provided further, in section 3 thereof, for an allotment of 
all tribal lands among the citizens of the Creek be so as to give 
each an equal share of the whole in value, as nearly as may be, in 
manner as follows: 

“One hundred and sixty acres of land, valued at $6.50 acre, 
shall constitute the standard value of an allotment, and shall be the 
measure for the equalization of values, 

“The original Creek agreement remained in force about one year, 
when it was superseded by the 8 cea Creek agreement approved 
June 30, 1902 (32 Stat. L., 500), which was ratified by the Creck 
National Council on July 26, 1902, and proclaimed by the President on 
August 8. 1902, whereof section 2 changed the method of appraisement 
of the lands at their true value. as provided in section 2 of the original 
agreement, which was amended to read that all lands ‘shall be ap- 
praised at not to exceed $6.50 per acre. excluding only awful impruse- 
ments on lands in actual cultivation.’ ” 

Section 8 of the supplemental agreement amended paragraph 2 of 
section 3 of the original agreement to read: 

“If any citizen selects lands the appraised value of which is $0.50 

r acre, he shall not receive any further distribution of property or 
unds of the tribe until all other citizens have received lands and 
moneys equal in yalué to his allotment.” 
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Creek tribal officials sought the enactment by Congress of the act 
of March 3, 1905 (Stat. L., 1048), under which 2,099 minor children, 
both blood and freedmen, born after May 25, 1901, and prior to March 
4, 1905, and living on said latter date, were enrolled, and the later 
act of April 26, 1908 (34 Stat. L., 137), under which were enrolled 
821 minor children, both blood and freedmen, living on March 4, 1906, 
whose parents had been enrolled, making a total enrollment of 2,920 
newborn children enrolled under the above acts. f 

The Creek tribal officials claim that at the time they sought tbe 
enactment by Congress of the two above acts enrolling the newborn 
children they bad not knowledge of the exact number of Creek allottees 
por of the amount of land already allotted to them. Believing that 
there would be a surplus of unallotted tribal lands and that all of 
their children were equally entitled as allottees, they sought the enact- 
ment of the above acts enrolling their newborn children born after 
May 25, 1901, up to and including March 4, 1906, numbering 2,920 
minor children, of whom 1,135 are Creek freedmen newborn minors, 
Had the enrollment been completed and stopped with the enrollment 
of minor children living on May 25, 1901, there would have been suffi- 
cient lands and tribal funds to equalize all allotments on the basis of 
$1,040, as provided in the original and supplemental agreements, to 
the 15,784 persons enrolled under the original and supplemental agree- 


ments. 

An additional enrollment of 2,930 newborn minor children under the 
subsequent acts of March 3, 1905, and April 26, 1906, produce the de- 
ficiency of which the Creeks now complain and cha that the United 
States is Hable to make good the deficiency, and ask that jurisdiction 
be conferred upon the Court of Claims to hear and determine whether 
the United States guaranteed that every Creek allottee, includin, 
born children, should have an allotment of the standard value of $1,040 
and whether the United States is liable to the amount of $3,028, 78.17 
required to equalize all Creek allotments on that basis. 

o settle the controversy, which has arisen at several sessions of Con- 

ress, I offer no objection to a reference of the matter to the Court of 
Claims for adjudication, and as this is a tribal and not an individual 
claim the Creek tribal attorney, who is capable, should alone appear on 
behalf of the Creek Tribe. I Suggest that the words “ 1 chief“ 
be inserted in lieu of the word “ governor,” appearing line 19, page 
2, of the bill, as the proper designation to pra the executive o e 
Creek Nation, and that after the words “ Creek Nation,” appearing near 
the beginning of line 20, page 2, of the bill, there be inserted this lan- 
guage, “and the Attorney General shall appear on behalf of the Gov- 
ernment of the United States and defend the action herein authorized." 
I suggest further that in leu of the words “ subsequent agreements,” 
9 in iine 7, page 1, of the bill, there be substituted the words, 
00 5 supplement Creek agreement approved June 30, 1902 (32 Stat., 

N ). 
p asmuch as section 34 of the Creek agreement approved March 1 

(31 Stat. I., 861) provided that “the United States shall pay all 
expenses incident to * œ allotment of land made under the pro- 
visions of this agreement,” it is believed that the eg seg of equalizin 
Creek allotments on a money basis, which will be in lieu of land, shoul 
be borne by the United States, and it is suggested that immediately 
after the figures “ $1,040,” occurring in line 6, page 2, of the bill, there 
be inserted the following language: “and the sum of $10,000 is hereby 
appropriated out of any aoe in the United States Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated to pay all the expenses incident to the equaliza- 
tion of Creek allotments under this provision.” 

To afford proper 1 1 to restricted allottees from Imposition 
I suggest that the bill be amended by adding thereto the following: 

“That all payment hereunder to restricted Creek allottees shall be 
made by the United States Indian superintendent, Union Agency, Mus- 
kogee, Okla., under the same supervision as is now exercised over the 
payen of individual funds accruing from the sale of restricted lands 
of allottees.” 

8 these suggested amendments I urge the enactment of the bill 
to law. 
Very truly, yours, 


In 
1901 


A. A. JONES, 

First Assistant Secretary. 

The matter was next before E e in the form of an amendment 
offered by Senator OWEN to the Indian appropriation bill pending before 
the Senate committee. This amendment was almost in the exact form 
of the amendment finally adopted by the Senate, the only change that 
was made was the elimination of the provision authorizing the Secretary 
of the Interior to approve certain contracts held by various firms of 
attorneys. The amendment proposed to the Indian appropriation bill 
was unanimously adopted by the Senate committee and was also re- 
1 with recommendation that it do pass as a separate bill by the 

nate Indian committee. 

The report upon the measure as a separate biil I am inclosing here- 


th. 
Thus it will be seen that two Secretaries of the Interior have urged 
the enactment of this provision into law, and that this legislation has 
been approved by three different Senate Committees on I n Affairs. 

I call your attention to the observations made by the Senate Commit- 
tee on Indian Affairs in 1912 and by the two Secretaries of the Inte- 
rior, whose reports are set out herein that the affairs of the Creek 
Nation can not be wound up until this claim is determined. 

As shown by the report of the prone Secretary of the Interior 
$1,116,940 will have to remain in the Treasury of the United States 
to the eredit of the Creek Nation until the question of whether or not 
the newborns are entitled to an equalization of their allotments upon 
any basis is adjudicated. All these matters will be finally determined in 
the action I am seeking authority to bring if this authority is granted. 

I am not very soniy of the 2 955 that the Creek Nation will be 
able to win this claim i rmitted to go to the Court of Claims. I do 
feel, however, that there is great merit in the contention that they are 
making, that the Government cf the United States should accord to them 
the right to have the question of the legal liability of the Government 
1 finally by the Supreme Court of the United es. 

am presenting the contention of the Creek Nation to you in this 
manner for the reason that my appointment having occurred after the 
Indian appropriation bill had passed the House I could not present the 
matter to your committee. 

I would not now be so insistent in urging this legislation were it not 
for the fact, as stated In the committee report and by the Secretaries of 
the Interior, that ever, Rog that the authorization of Congress is with- 
held to the bringing of this action means a corresponding delay in wind- 
ing up the affairs of the Creek Nation. 

1 will be much pleased to have your favorable consideration of this 
item. 


wi 


Very respectfully, ch kee 
„ C. ALLEN, 
Attorney for the Greer Nation. 


The President’s Fourth of July Address at Philadelphia. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
HON. WILLIAM A. CULLOP, 
OF INDIANA, 
In rue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, July .6, 191}. 


Mr. CULLOP. Mr. Speaker, under the leave granted to me to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp I include an address by the 
President of the United States, delivered at Philadelphia on 
July 4, 1914. 

The address is as follows: 


THE PRESIDENT, AT INDEPENDENCE HALL, PHILADELPHIA, JULY 4, 
1914. 


Mr. Chairman and fellow citizens, we are assembled to cele- 
brate the one hundred and thirty-eighth anniversary of the 
birth of the United States. I suppose that we can more vividly 
realize the circumstances of that birth standing on this historic 
spot than it would be possible to realize them anywhere else. 
The Declaration of Independence was written in Philadelphia; 
it was adopted in this historic building by which we stand. 
I have just had the privilege of sitting in the chair of the great 
man who presided over the deliberations of those who gave the 
Declaration to the world. My hand rests at this moment upon 
the table upon which the Declaration was signed. We can feel 
that we are almost in the visible and tangible presence of a 
great historic transaction. 

Have you ever read the Declaration of Independence or at- 
tended with close comprehension to the real character of it 
when you have heard it read? If you have, you will know that 
it is not a Fourth of July oration. The Declaration of Inde- 
pendence was a document preliminary to war. It was a vital 
piece of practical business, not a piece of rhetoric; and if yon 
will pass beyond those preliminary passages which we are ac- 
customed to quote about the rights of men and read into the 
heart of the document you will see that it is very express anil 
detailed; that it consists of a series of definite specifications 
concerning actual public business of the day. Not the business 
of our day, for the matter with which it deals is past, but the 
business of that first Revolution by which the Nation was set 
up, the business of 1776. Its general statements, its general 
declarations, can not mean anything to us unless we append to 
it a similar specific body of particulars as to what we consider 
the essential business of our own day. 

Liberty does not consist, my fellow citizens, in mere general 
declarations of the rights of man. It consists in the translation 
of those declarations into definite action. Therefore, standing 
here where the declaration was adopted, reading its business- 
like Sentences, we ought to ask ourselves what there is in it for 
us. There is nothing in it for us unless we can translate it 
into the terms of our own conditions and of our own lives. We 
must reduce it to what the lawyers call a bill of particulars. 
It contains a bill of particulars, but the bill of particulars of 
1776. If we would keep it alive, we must fill it with a bill of 
particulars of the year 1914. 

The task to which we have constantly to readdress ourselves 
is the task of proving that we are worthy of the men who drew 
this great declaration and know what they would have done in 
our circumstances. Patriotism consists in some very practical 
things—practical in that they belong to the life of everyday, 
that they wear no extraordinary distinction about them, that 
they are connected with commonplace duty. The way to be 
patriotic in America is not only to loye America but to love the 
duty that lies nearest to our hand and know that in performing 
it we are serving our country. There are some gentlemen in 
Washington, for example, at this very moment who are showing 
themselves very patriotic in a way which does not attract wide 
attention but seems to belong to mere everyday obligations. 
Those Members of the House and Senate who stay in hot Wash- 
ington to maintain a quorum of the Houses and transact the all- 
important business of the Nation are doing an act of patriotism. 
I honor them for it, and I am glad to stay there and stick by 
them until the work is done. 

It is patriotic, also, to learn what the facts of our national life 
are and to face them with candor. I have heard a great many 
facts stated about the present business condition of this country, 
for example—a great many allegations of fact, at any rate, but 
the allegations do not tally with one another. And yet I know 
that truth always matches with truth, and when I find some 
insisting that everything is going wrong and others insisting 
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that everything is going right, and when I know from a wide 
observation of the general circumstances of the country, taken 
as a whole, that things are going extremely well, I wonder what 
those who are crying out that things are wrong are trying to do. 
Are they trying to serve the country, or are they trying to serve 
something smaller than the country? Are they trying to put 
hope into the hearts of the men who work and toil every day, 
or are they trying to plant discouragement and despair in those 
hearts? And why do they cry that everything is wrong and yet 
do-nothing to set it right? If they love America and anything 
is wrong amongst us, it is their business to put their hand with 
ours to the task of setting it right. When the facts are known 
and acknowledged, the duty of all patriotic men is to accept 
them in candor and to address themselves hopefully and confi- 
dently to the common counsel which is necessary to act upon 
them wisely and in universal concert. 

I have had some experiences in the last 14 months which 
have not been entirely reassuring. It was universally admitted, 
for example, my fellow citizens, that the banking system of this 
country needed reorganization. We set the best minds that we 
could find to the task of discovering the best method of reor- 
ganization. But we met with hardly anything but criticism 
from the bankers of the country; we met with hardly anything 
but resistance from the majority of those, at least, who spoke 
at all concerning the matter. And yet so soon as that act was 
passed there was a universal chorus of applause, and the very 
men who had opposed the measure joined in that applause. If 
it was wrong the day before it was passed, why was it right the 
day after it was passed? Where had been the candor of 
criticism not only, but the concert of counsel which makes 
legislative action rigorous and safe and successful? 

It is not patriotic to concert measures against one another; 
it is patriotic to concert measures for one another. 

In one sense the Declaration of Independence has lost its 
significance. It has lost its significance as a declaration of 
national independence. Nobody outside America believed when 
it was uttered that we could make good our independence; nor 
nobody anywhere would dare to doubt that we are independent 
and can maintain our independence. As a declaration of inde- 
pendence, therefore, it is a mere historic document. Our inde- 
pendence is a fact so stupendous that it can be measured only by 
the size and energy and variety and wealth and power of one 
of the greatest nations in the world. But it is one thing to be 
independent and it is another thing to know what to do with 
your independence. It is one thing to come to your majority 
and another thing to know what you are going to do with your 
life and your energies; and one of the most serious questions 
for sober-minded men to address themselves to in the United 
States is this, What are we going to do with the influence and 
power of this great Nation? Are we going to play the old rôle 
of using that power for our aggrandizement and material benefit 
only? You know what that may mean. It may upon occa- 
sion mean that we shall use it to make the peoples of other 
nations suffer in the way in which we said it was intolerable to 
suffer when we uttered our Declaration of Independence. 

The Department of State at Washington is constantly called 
upon to back up the commercial enterprises and the industrial 
enterprises of the United States in foreign countries, and it at 
one time went so far in that direction that all its diplomacy 
came to be designated as “dollar diplomacy.” It was called 
upon to support every man who wanted to earn anything any- 
where if he was an American. But there ought to be a limit to 
that. There is no man who is more interested than I am in 
carrying the enterprise of American business men to every quar- 
ter of the globe. I was interested in it long before I was sus- 
pected of being a politician. I have been preaching it year 
after year as the great thing that lay in the future for the 
United States, to show her wit and skill and enterprise and 
influence in every country in the world. But observe the limit 
to all that which is laid upon us perhaps more than upon any 
other nation in the world. We set this Nation up—at any rate, 
we professed to set it up—to vindicate the rights of men. We 
did not name any differences between one race and another, 
We did not set up any barriers against any particular people. 
We opened our gates to all the world and said, “ Let all men 
who wish to be free come to us and they will be welcome.” We 
said, “ This independence of ours is not a selfish thing for our 
own exclusive private us. It is for everybody to whom we can 
find the means of extending it” We can not with that oath 
taken in our youth, we can not with that great ideal set before 
us when we were a young people and numbered only a scant 
three millions, take upon ourselves, now that we are a hundred 
million strong, any other conception of duty than we then enter- 
tained. If American enterprise in foreign countries, particu- 
larly in those foreign countries which are not strong enough to 


resist us, takes the shape of imposing upon and exploiting the 
mass of the people of that country, it ought to be checked and 
not encouraged. I am willing to get anything for an American 
that money and enterprise can obtain except the suppression of 
the rights of other men. I will not help any man buy a power 
which he ought not to exercise over his fellow beings. 

You know, my fellow countrymen, what a big question there 
is in Mexico. Eighty-five per cent of the Mexican people. have 
never been allowed to have any genuine participation in their 
own Government or to exercise any substantial rights with 
regard to the very land they liye upon. All the rights that men 
most desire have been exercised by the other 15 per cent. Do 
you suppose that that circumstance is not sometimes in my 
thought? I know that the American people have a heart that 
will beat just as strong for those millions in Mexico as it will 
beat or has beaten for any other millions elsewhere in the 
world, and that when once they conceive what is at stake in 
Mexico they will know what ought to be done in Mexico. I 
hear a great deal said about the loss of property in Mexico and 
the loss of the lives of foreigners, and I deplore these things 
with all my heart. Undoubtedly upon the conclusion of the 
present disturbed conditions in Mexico those who haye been 
unjustly deprived of their property or in any wise unjustly 
put upon ought to be compensated. Men’s individual rights 
have no doubt been invaded, and the invasion of those rights has 
been attended by many deplorable circumstances which ought 
some time in the proper way to be accounted for. But back of 
it all is the struggle of a people to come into its own; and 
while we look upon the incidents in the foreground let us not 
forget the great tragic reality in the background, which towers 
above the whole picture. 

A patriotic American is a man who is not niggardly and 
selfish in the things that he enjoys that make for human liberty 
and the rights of man. He wants to share them with the whole 
world, and he is never so proud of the great flag under which 
he lives as when it comes to mean to other people as well as 
to himself a symbol of hope and liberty. I would be ashamed 
of this flag if it ever did anything outside America that we 
would not permit it to do inside of America. 8 

The world is becoming more complicated every day, my fel- 
low citizens. No man ought to be foolish enough to think that 
he understands it all. And therefore I am glad that there are 
some simple things in the world. One of the simple things is 
principle. Honesty is a perfectly simple thing. It is hard for 
me to believe that in most circumstances when a man has a 
choice of ways he does not know which is the right way and 
which is the wrong way. No man who has chosen the wrong 
way ought even to come into Independence Square; it is holy 
ground which he ought not to tread upon. He ought not to 
come where immortal voices have utttered the great sentences 
of such a document as this Declaration of Independence upon 
which rests the liberty of a whole nation. 

And so I say that it is patriotic sometimes to prefer the 
honor of the country to its material interest. Would you rather 
be deemed by all the nations of the world incapable of keeping 
your treaty obligations in order that you might have free tolls 
for American ships? The treaty under which we gave up that 
right may haye been a mistaken treaty, but there was no mis- 
take about its meaning. 

When I have made a promise as a man I try to keep it, and 
I know of no other rule permissible to a nation. The most 
distinguished nation in the world is the nation that can and will 
keep its promises, even to its own hurt. And I want to say 
parenthetically that I do not think anybody was hurt. I can 
not be enthusiastic for subsidies to a monopoly; but let those 
who are enthusiastic for subsidies ask themselves whether they 
prefer subsidies to unsullied honor. 

The most patriotic man, ladies and gentlemen, is sometimes 
the man who goes in the direction that he thinks right, even 
when he sees half the world against him. It is the dictate of 
patriotism to sacrifice yourself, if you think that that is the 
path of honor and of duty. Do not blame others if they do 
not agree with you. Do not die with bitterness in your heart 
because you did not convince the rest of the world; but die 
happy because you believe that you tried to serve your country 
by not selling your soul, Those were grim days, the days of 
1776. Those gentlemen did not attach their names to the 
Declaration of Independence on this table expecting a holiday 
on the next day, and that 4th of July was not itself a holiday. 
They attached their signatures to that significant document, 
knowing that if they failed it was certain that every one of 
them would hang for the failure. They were committing trea- 
son in the interest of the liberty of 3,000,000 people in America. 
All the rest of the world was against them and smiled with 
cynical incredulity at the audacious undertaking. Do you think 
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that if they could see this great Nation now they would regret 
anything that they then did to draw the gaze of a hostile world 
upon them? Every idea must be started by somebody, and it is 
a lonely thing to start anything. Yet if it is in you, you must 
start it if you have a man’s blood in you, and if you love the 
country that you profess to be working for. 

I am sometimes very much interested when I see gentleman 
supposing that popularity is the way to success in America. 
The way to success in this great country, with its fair judg- 
ments, is to show that you are not afraid of anybody except 
God and his final verdict. If I did not believe that, I would not 
believe in democracy. If I did not believe that, I would not 
believe that people can govern themselves. If I did not believe 
that the moral judgment would be the last judgment, the final 
judgment, in the minds of men as well as at the tribunal of 
God, I could not believe in popular government. But I do 
believe these things, and therefore I earnestly believe in the 
democracy not only of America but of every awakened people 
that wishes and intends to govern and control its own affairs. 

It is very inspiring, my friends, to come to this that may be 
called the original fountain of independence and liberty in 
America and here drink draughts of patriotic feeling which 
seem to renew the very blood in one’s veins. Down in Wash- 
ington sometimes when the days are hot and the business 
presses intolerably and there are so many things to do that it 
does not seem possible to do anything in the way it ought to 
be done it is always possible to lift one’s thought above the 
task of the moment and, as it were, to realize that great thing 
of which we are all parts, the great body of American feeling 
and American principle. No man could do the work that has 
to be done in Washington if he allowed himself to be separated 
from that body of principle. He must make himself feel that 
he is a part of the people of the United States; that he is trying 
to think not only for them but with them, and then he can not 
feel lonely. He not only can not feel lonely, but he can not 
feel afraid of anything. 

My dream is that as the years go on and the world knows 
more and more of America it will also drink at these foun- 
tains of youth and renewal; that it also will turn to America 
for those moral inspirations which lie at the basis of all free- 
dom; that the world will never fear America unless it feels 
that it is engaged in some enterprise which is inconsistent with 
the rights of humanity; and that America will come into the 
full light of the day when all shall know that she puts human 
rights above all other rights, and that her flag is the flag not 
only of America, but of humanity. 

What other great people has devoted itself to this exalted 
ideal? To what other nation in the world can all eyes look for 
an instant sympathy that thrills the whole body politic when 
men anywhere are fighting for their rights. I do not know 
that there will ever be a declaration of independence and of 
grievances for mankind, but I believe that if any such docu- 
ment is ever drawn it will be drawn in the spirit of the Ameri- 
can Declaration of Independence, and that America has lifted 
high the light which will shine unto all generations and guide 
the feet of mankind to the goal of justice and liberty and 
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Constructive Publie Opinion, or the Duty of the American 
Business Man, 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
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H ON. RICHARD W. AUSTIN, 


OF TENNESSEE, 
In THE House OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, July 3, 191}. 


Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. Speaker, under permission to print I do 
not know of a more valuable contribution I can make to the 
CONGRESSIONAL RecorD—a greater service to the American busi- 
ness man—than to submit to the calm and dispassionate judg- 
ment of the Members of Congress and to the entire country the 
great address delivered a few days ago before the New Jersey 
State Chamber of Commerce, at Newark, by the Hon. F. V. 
Vanderlip, president of the National City Bank, of New York 
City, and an able and efficient Assistant Secretary of the Treas- 
ury under President McKinley. 

I rejoice in the fact that I represent a district which believes 
in equal and exact justice to all men—a square deal to the busi- 
hess man, the wholesale and retail merchants, the manufac- 
turers, professional men, miners, farmers, and wage earners. 
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In my judgment, when the lawmaking bodies of this country, 
National and State, cease to make unjust warfare upon the 
honest business man, refuse to listen to and heed dangerous 
demagogues and irresponsible muckrakers, it will be a glorious 
day for America—for the honor, prosperity, and happiness of 
our people. 

The excellent advice of Mr. Vanderlip should be heeded by 
every business man in the United States. 

The speech referred to is as follows: 


CONSTRUCTIVE PUBLIC OPINION. 


Gentlemen, there is special significance and promise in the 
character of this gathering. You have met as representatives 
of the many chambers of commerce organized throughout this 
State. These associations of business men have of late grown 
So numerous that there is hardly a commercial town of any im- 
portance in the State that does not have its chamber of com- 
merce, forming a center for the exchange of commercial thought 
and a platform for the utterance of commercial opinion. 

The movement is significant in indicating, as it does, that 
business men are coming to grasp the necessity for that kind of 
organization. This meeting to-night, bringing together repre- 
sentatives of the chambers of commerce throughout the State, is 
full of promise, for it indicates a recognition of the value of 
association among these organizations, It indicates an under- 
standing of the good which will come from an interchange of 
ners and of the added power which will result from concerted 
effort. 

There is reason enough why business men of this State, and 
why business men of the whole Nation, should see the need for 
such organization. There is necessity for the association of 
these business organizations into effective forums for the discus- 
sion of current affairs. There is need to band them together 
for the promulgation of unified views, that will help a right 
public opinion. I believe that business men are face to face 
with a peremptory necessity for taking a deeper interest in 
political affairs. It is no longer a time for platitudes about 
discharging one’s duties by going to the polls. There is a much 
larger duty of citizenship. The polls are merely the place of 
registering the conclusions of political thought. 

It is the duty of business men to think deeply enough upon 
these problems so that their conclusions will stand the test of 
open discussion. It is the obligation of business men to make 
effective political contributions, which will help to form a sound 
public opinion. 

Viewed in this larger sense, I believe that nearly everything 
that business men have to complain of in the political tenden- 
cies of the day can be pretty directly traced to their own neglect 
of their political duties. I believe that such neglect has brought 
us to a point of gravest danger, danger that involves the very 
foundations of the present order. That there should have been 
such neglect is not an unnatural thing. The conduct of business 
requires a high specialization, a more complete specialization 
to-day, with all its complexities and its keenness of competi- 
tion, than it ever before required. Specialists, whether they be 
business specialists or specialists of other kinds, are apt to be 
so wrapped in their own environment that they are unable to 
generalize. They are obtuse regarding matters outside of their 
specialty and are unable to detect the course of the larger cur- 
rents of affairs. That is one reason why business men are not 
more widely awake to the true significance of the drift of 
political currents. 

I firmly believe that if this Nation is to avoid disaster, a 
general awakening is necessary. We must recognize the prob- 
able effect of present day political tendencies upon business, 
upon property and upon property rights, and upon the course 
of industrial and commercial development. I believe that cur- 
rents are developing to-day that may quickly become irresistible 
forces, and that, too, forces of adversity and ill fortune, if their 
dangers are not comprehended, their direction corrected, and 
their sources controlled. 

The stake which business men have in the outcome is enor- 
mous. Great as it is, however, it is of no more concern to them, 
of no more import to the future happiness of their children, 
than it is to the condition and outlook of the humblest of 
workers. 

A disaster to capital, a crippling and discouragement of direc- 
tive ability, the disheartening of men of enterprise, will not 
have its effects confined to the class which you as delegates 
from the chambers of commerce represent. Its results will en- 
compass the whole social body. There is no man so humble that 
his interest is not as great as yours in the outcome. 

Brooks Adams, whose pessimism I do not altogether share, 
has forcefully set forth in his Theory of Social Revolutions the 
thought which I haye in mind. 
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Administration— 


He says— 


is the capacity of coordinating many and often conflicting social energics 
in a single organism so adroitly that they shall operate as a unity, 
This presupposes the power of recognizing a series of relations between 
numerous special social interests, with all of which no single man can 
be intimately acquainted. Probably no very highly specialized class can 
be 8 in this intellectual quality because of the intellectual isola- 
tion incident to specialization ; and yet administration or generalization 
is not only the faculty upon which social stability rests, but is pos- 
sibly the highest faculty of the human mind. It is precisely in this 
preeminent requisite for success in government that I suspect the mod- 
ern capitalistic class to be weak. The scope of the human intellect is 
necessarily limited; and modern capitalists appear to have been evolved 
under the stress of an environment which demanded excessive special- 
ization in the direction of a genius adapted to money-making under 
highly complex industrial conditions. To this money-making attribute 
all else has been sacrificed, and the modern capitalist not only thinks 
in terms of money, but he thinks in terms of money more exclusively 
than the French aristocrat er lawyer ever thought in terms of caste. 
* è + As the capitalist is more highly specialized than the soldier 
ever was, he is more helpless when his single weapon fails him * * 
It would seem to be almost mathematically demonstrable that the capi- 
talist will in the near future be subjected to a pressure under which he 
must develop flexibility or be eliminated. * * © Meditating upon 
these matters, it is hard to resist the persuasion that unless capital can 
in the immediate future generate an intellectual energy beyond the 
sphere of its s lized calling, very much in excess of any intellectual 
ene of which it has hitherto given promise, and unless it can besides 
rise to an appreciation of diverse social conditions, as well as to a level 
of political sagacity far higher than it has attained within recent years, 
its relative power in the community must decline. 


This is a brilliant portrayal of a depressing outlook. There 
may be too much pessimism mixed in the colors with which the 
picture is painted. Nevertheless, it is a picture, the general 
outline of which the business men of this whole country are 
beginning dimly to see, and it is that recognition which makes 
it only too true that the main reasons for the present business 
depression are psychological. 

I wish there could be a clearer comprehension of what a dis- 
heartened business community really means; what it means to 
the whole people! If the directive forces of business life are 
to lose heart, if their courage for new enterprise is to ebb, if 
their willingness to take risk, to test the chances of the future, 
to venture present possession upon prospective development, is 
to fail, then the psychology of the business mind becomes a 
matter of the gravest import. 

One may well stop to ask if anything resembling such a state 
of mind really exists, and, if it does exist, is there any sub- 
stantial foundation for it? A large part of the business world is 
pessimistic; yet there is much in the situation that would seem 
to make pessimism unwarranted. Nature is smiling as rarely 
before, and holding out hands overflowing with plenty. The 
banking situation is peculiarly free from the results of errors 
of judgment, and nearly every community in the country has the 
advantage of an easy money market and a sound credit situa- 
tion. We have had no blows from any extraordinary disaster. 
At many points, the statistical data of business shows that it 
is still in large yolume; in some important particulars figures 
could be adduced that have rarely been exceeded. 

In the face of such conditions it may well be asked, Are there 
just grounds for apprehension? Are the dangers that some of 
us think we see merely phantoms? Have we minds so in- 
flexibly bound to tradition, to the old order, that we can not 
grasp the significance or the beneficence of change? Do we, 
therefore, perforce, find in prospective changes prospective dis- 
asters, while, in fact, our apprehensions have no substantial 
existence? Are industries running on half time merely exam- 
ples of unrealized fears? Are the many illustrations of indus- 
trial distress that might be cited, of urgent need for financing 
that it is difficult to do, of new enterprise abandoned, of old en- 
terprise left with plans for expansion grown cold, only the re- 
sult of a blind and stiff-necked adhesion to the old order, of an 
inability to conform to new conditions, to new social and politi- 
cal ideals? 

We seem to be without leaders wise enough to answer such 
questions so that their conclusions will convert those holding 
opposite views. Thus we have many conflicting opinions. For 
myself, I can only say that the political current upon which we 
are now beginning to travel with tremendous speed seems to me 
liable to land us in a thoroughgoing disorganization of business 
and industrial life. Those currents may be engendered and 
guided by forces partially sincere and honest, but only partially ; 
and eyen when those forces are sincere and honest they are fre- 
quently ill informed as to facts and lacking in sound understand- 
ing of great economie principles. 

In legislation there is a disposition to throw experience to the 
winds. We seem to have a new conception of the functions of 
government, of what legislation may be expected to accomplish. 
Indeed, we haye gotten far away from the conception of the 
fathers of our Government in our views regarding the relative 
balance of its three coordinate branches. 


It has been well said, not by a business man, but by a dis- 
tinguished historian, that— 


Where Jefferson looked upon government as a negative force which 
would be more useful the less it interfered with the life of the indi- 
vidual, the present tendency is to insist upon the positive, directive, 
formative influence the State may exert upon the lives of its citizens. 
We are agitating for corrective and regulative legislation on every con- 
ceivable subject from the public health and the public morals to the 
hours of labor and the minimum wage. ‘The assistance of the com- 
munity is to be inyoked to settle all the perplexed issues between indi- 
viduals or between groups of individuals. Gradually, too, we find the 
authority of the central Government gaining in the public estimation 
and believed to possess more adequate powers and to be better able 
than State or city to deal efficiently and promptly with most problems, 
The great increase of govecatoental authority, which the era of regula- 
tion demands, will apparently accrue almost entirely to the Federal 
Government, to the exclusion of State und local governments. And it 
will, furthermore, break another precedent of Democracy and accrue to 
the executive rather than to the legislative. 

This seems to me a clear exposition of a most significant 
phase of our political life. 

A distinguished Member of the United States Senate, that 
once “ greatest deliberative body in the world,” a few days ago 
impressively made this statement: 

Every step of human progress is the abandonment or condemnation 
of that which went before! 

There is the keynote of much of our loose political thinking: 

Every step of human progress is the abandonment or condemnation 
of that which went before. 

The man who holds that view, the political party that legis- 
lates in the light of that pronouncement, must believe that 
what is is bad; that in novelty, in untried experiment, in new 
theory, and in newer practice alone lie those measures of gov- 
ernment that will be beneficial. So we have a legislative rest- 
lessness that is unparalleled, a searching for novelty that results 
in as startling productions, viewed in the light of anything 
known before, as has been reached in art by the schools of 
cubism and futurism. To the sober-minded, somewhat un- 
imaginative, hard-working business man, to the man whose life 
has been a career dealing with facts, facts as they are, some of 
our recent legislative proposals are no more intelligible than 
that famous composition which bore the title “A nude descend- 
ing a staircase.” I admit there may be something of truth in 
some of the newer forms of art, although I have never reached 
a point where cubism is more than a huge joke, if it is not the 
work of a degenerated intellect. 1 can understand that a pie- 
ture need not necessarily be a photographie reproduction of a 
act. I am quite sure the great school of impressionism has 
added something of permanent value to the art of the world. 
Carrying the parallel into politics, I believe we should not be 
so bound to old forms as to close our minds to the consideration 
of new theories. We may well admit that there is a sound 
basis of economic facts back of many of the demands for novel 
legislation. Industry is in a novel situation. The changes 
wrought in our lifetime by new forms of power, of transporta- 
tion, of communication, are revolutionary. Even greater have 
been the changes wrought by corporations. Let us, too, admit 
that the direction of these new forees have not always rested 
in the hands of men of great breadth of vision. Sometimes they 
have not been in the hands of men of honesty of purpose. All 
this, I believe, gives basis to a demand for what amounts almost 
to a new code of business ethics and for statutes that will 
support such a code. 

But while admitting all of that, we should see that those facts 
are no warrant for giving unlimited legislative freedom to 
groups of political cubists and futurists who do not comprehend 
principles, who do not know history, and who will be guided 
neither by experience nor by common sense. To make a specific 
application of what I mean, let us consider the present legis- 
latiye situation. Let us weigh what it would mean to current 
legislative proposals if we had a sound and well-informed public 
opinion, and if that public opinion was so erystallized that 
legislative and executive powers would be forced clearly to 
recognize it. 

No previous Congress has enacted so much legislation of 
immediate, novel, and fundamental importance in its relation to 
business as has the present Congress. Now, with its first regu- 
lar session still uncompleted, it has in hand further measures 
of still more far-reaching importance, representing still more 
novel theories of governmental supervision. We find this active 
Congress proposing additional legislation which promises to 
create between business and Government a relationship en- 
tirely new, which must proceed along paths heretofore unex- 
plored. 

: Not only are the proposals in the pending legislation novel in 
their application to business, but there is another point of dis- 
similarity between these measures and any that we have bad 
before. They are being discussed and in all probability will be 
passed by a Congress, a large majority of which is not in favor 
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of passing them at the present time, and they will be added to 
the laws of a Nation a large majority of whose citizens are not 
in favor of such laws being enacted at the present time. 

I am aware that these are sweeping statements. I am aware, 
too, that, even though the honesty of my opinion may not be 
challenged, the correctness of my information might be. It 
may well be said that although my business relations cover, 
with a good deal of intimacy, the entire country, and while I 
have a rather extraordinary opportunity for obtaining the views 
of men from every section, the opinions which come to me may 
be highly colored by prejudice; they may come from a single 
class, and they may fail entirely to represent the true situation. 
I am not unmindful of all that, but I believe I have made full 
allowance for such probability in testing the information that 
reaches me, and after doing that I still unhesitatingly say that 
a majority of the people of this country are not behind Congress 
demanding the enactment of the further business legislation 
now proposed, 

As to the statement that a majority of Congress itself is not 
favorable to the passage of these measures at the present time, 
I can say that I baye personally talked with many of the lead- 
ers, including the leaders on the administration side, and they 
have told me unequivocally that a majority of both Houses 
would prefer to give the country a period of legislative peace 
and end the present session without further enactments. 

I believe there is not a newspaper correspondent in Washing- 
ton, familiar with the views of many individual Members of 
Congress, who will not verify that statement. 

It has been charged that there is an effort to manufacture 
sentiment and in turn to have that sentiment impressed upon 
Congress by a chain of letter writers, and the endeavor has 
been termed a conspiracy. I can tell you that I know of cases 
where Democratic Congressmen have written to their constit- 
uents, begging them in turn to write to the President and en- 
deavor to influence him to permit Congress to adjourn this session 
without further legislation affecting business. I do not regard 
this action on the part of Congressmen as a conspiracy, but 
rather an effort to bring out a true reflection of public opinion. 

Let us consider for a moment how these measures, of vast 
import as they are to the business of this Nation, and, there- 
fore, to the life of every citizen, whether business man or not, 
are being handled by Congress, There is no well-crystalized 
sentiment there as to their form. The House has passed one 
measure of the first order of importance under a caucus whip 
and with closure of debate, openly expecting the Senate to 
revise it into reasonable form. Is it not probable that under 
the pressure of great desire to end this session, with hazy ideas 
of just what legislation they wish and working in a field of 
practically untried experiment, with debate discouraged and 
legislative hearings cut short, the finished product will fail of 
its purpose? 

Patrick Henry once said: 

In oo to the magnitude of the snbject ought to be the freedom 
of the debate. 

Surely the magnitude of the subject is great enough to war- 
rant giving time to every Member of Congress to express his 
‘matured and deliberate opinion concerning both the principles 
involved in this legislation and the exact verbal form such novel 
enactments should take. 

But of even more importance than time for discussion is 
assurance of freedom to register individual judgment, uncoaxed 
by patronage or unthreatened by power. 

I will agree with the most progressive of politicians that 
changed times and conditions warrant statutes, but 
I still believe that when these statutes are intended to create 
a fundamentally new relationship between business and govern- 
ment, when they are designed to furnish novel curbs upon the 
freedom of commerce, they should have back of them a clear 
and certain opinion of a majority of Congress and of the 
citizens of the country. 

You may say that I ask for delay merely in the hope of 
gaining avoidance; that finding proposed measures distasteful 
and being powerless to defeat them naturally the next step is 
to delay their enactment, and you may ask what good can be 

from mere delay if it is admitted that new conditions 
now make desirable new laws. 

The proposal that I would like to see Congress agree to is 
this: I would by no means ask that Congress merely stop its 
legislative work because its Members are weary or because they 
hear domestic or political calls that are with great force at- 
tracting them homeward. I would ask that the two Houses 
go forward now with a full discussion of these several impor- 
tant legislative projects; that they permit free debate; and that 
they gather such information from hearings as they may feel 
will help them toward wise conclusions; that they finally, at 
as early a date as they can, agree upon the exact and specific 


form which these measures are to take on the statute books, 
and then, without enacting them definitely into law, that they 
go home and give the country three months’ time in which to 
study their completed work. Give the voters three months’ 
time in which to familiarize themselves with the exact terms 
of the law which Congress proposes to enact, give themselves 
three months’ time in which to feel the reflection of public 
opinion, and if after that they are so minded let them return 
to Washington and enact these measures into law. 

I would rest perfectly contented under such an arrangement. 

I would not ask for a referendum to prove whether or not a 
majority of the voters actually want this legislation, which at 
present I doubt; I would only ask that citizens have an oppor- 
tunity, for a brief 90 days, to study in its final form such impor- 
tant legislation as is proposed. I would ask that business men 
have this opportunity to discuss this legislation, which so vitally 
concerns not only their interests, but the interests of the whole 
country and of all the people for years to come. Is it too much 
to ask that with such a graye responsibility resting upon legis- 
lators that they permit, and not only permit but seek, such an 
analysis of their proposed acts and such a crystallization of 
sound opinion in regard to them? 

We have gone through many years without this legislation; a 
delay of 90 days would not be fatal to the hope for beneficence 
from its effect. 

A year ago we were told that the pending banking legislation 
had to be enacted at the special session. Failing that, there 
was finally brought to bear the greatest executive pressure to 
make it a law before the Christmas holidays. It is still unop- 
erative, but the country is in no financial turmoil as a result. 
The Chief Executive took nearly six months to select the board 
which is to be responsible for its administration, and considering 
the admirable character of the selections made, the time may 
have been well spent. 

It was on October 14, 1913, that the eastern roads made an 
application to the Interstate Commerce Commission for advance 
in rates. That body has felt that it was wise to take the months 
that have intervened for considering the matter, and has not 
yet made public its decision, although the general subject has 
been under consideration by them since the roads made appli- 
cation in 1910. £ 

Why can not we, therefore, haye a little patience, howerer 
strong our belief may be in the desirability of this pending 
legislation? Why ought we not to give the country time to 
study it in its specific and definite form before it is finally 
engraved upon the tablets? 

If such a course were adopted, however, it is easy to see how 
important it would be that the public opinion which weighed 
these measures should be informed, right minded, constructive. 
My only fear, were such a course taken with pending legisla- 
tion, would be that through the neglect by business men of 
their duty in helping create a well-informed public opinion, the 
reaction I anticipate might be delayed. 

I have tried to give some hint of how important I believe it 
is that business men at the present time should take a wider 
interest in political affairs. I haye no serious criticism of 
Congress. My criticism goes back of that to the constituency— 
back to a public opinion which I believe is not well informed, 
which does not fully grasp the force of great economic principles 
that are more potent than any laws that Congress can enact. 

You have your full share of blame if public opinion is ill 
informed. As a class, you haye been silent in the face of 
calumny. Gross misstatements in regard to business methods 
and aims of business men have gained credit by being con- 
fidently repeated and rarely or never answered. An important 
part of the public holds resentment againse business men, 
because of the accumulation of the charges of misconduct that 
have been made and gone unanswered; because of the distorted 
pictures of your aims and methods which have gone unchallenged. 

It seems to me time, if business men are men of honor, that 
they stand up and fight for their honor. You do not need to be 
told that in large part the motive back of the drudgery of busi- 
ness life is a motive, not of gain but of accomplishment, an 
idealism as pure and clear as any statesman can boast of; but 
the general public does not know that and will not believe it, 
while men bend crayenly to their tasks and never look up to 
answer detraction, misrepresentation, and slander. 

For the comparatively rare examples of greed, of blindness 
to social obligations, of unfairness, and even of dishonesty 
we have all been made to suffer, because in the main we have 
silently submitted to generalizations drawn from these com- 
paratively rare examples. 

Now, it is useless to complain about a condition unless one 
can suggest a remedy. Fortunately, it seems to me, the remedy, 
lies directly in our own hands, 
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I haye tried to indicate how important it is to the future of busi- 
ness that we now have a background of sound and well-informed 
public opinion against which the new legislation which we need 
and are certainly going to have may stand out and be tested. 

I can hardly overemphasize how important I believe that is 
to the business in which every one of you is engaged. With 
this in mind, you will not be surprised if I tell you that I be- 
lieve the time will come when we should see made the most 
gigantic contributions that weré ever made by business men to a 
political campaign. I do not care to which party the contribu- 
tions are made, for the contributions that must be made, if 
you are to do anything that is effective, will not be contribu- 
tions of money—they will be contributions of service; contribu- 
tions of experience, of understanding, of truth; contributions 
in the way of an effective demand that the men whom you select 
as your representatives shall freely exercise their judgmeut, 
and contributions in the way of watchfulness that shall insure 
both honesty and intelligence in the exercise of representative 
obligations. 

Now, all that is very well as a generalization; but we need 
something more specific, and I believe you have in the nature of 
this gathering the germ of specific action. 

Let me make one more historical reference, and this time go 
back of the date of the foundation of the Nation and to those 
days when a public opinion was just beginning to form, which 
made our independence possible. There were a few men who 
saw clearly. The enactment of obnoxious laws had set many 
people “thinking with the eagerness and uneasiness of those 
who seek by some means to defend their liberties.” James Otis, 
with his impressive eloquence, had said that he spoke in the 
name of 3,000 freemen “ who counted upon being heard.” But 
in truth there was no solidarity of opinion, no united front to 
present an irresistible resistance. The Colonies were scattered. 
Courage was not always equal to putting patriotism above im- 
mediate material well-being. There were “darkeners of coun- 
sel,” and the need of the day was for something that would 
unify public sentiment. The proposal that accomplished that 
came from Samuel Adams when he suggested that in every Com- 
monwealth, in every Colony, there be organized committees of 
correspondence. “If our design for these committees succeeds,” 
he said, “ there will be an apparent union of sentiments among 
the people of this province which may spread throughout the 
continent.” The idea of the organization of these committees 
was popular; the members were indefatigable in their work. 
The result was the forming of a unified public opinion, upon 
which was built the independence of America. 

Is there not here an idea that we could adopt to-day, and is 
there not in this gathering the illustration of how to do it? 
Let our committees of correspondence be the chambers of com- 
merce of the United States. Let us unite them in the work of 
creating an informed and sound publie opinion. Let the work 
of doing that be parceled out with the genius that you who 
know the value of organization, of cooperation, of the sub- 
division of labor, in the management of your own affairs, have 

‘proved you possess. See that the wisest and ablest men of 
your community are placed in the executive positions of your 
organizations. Make of yourselves such earnest and able lieu- 
tenants that the detail of organization may be complete and 
effective. Understand fully that this means self-sacrificing 
service; that it means an expenditure of time; and that it 
means constant, cooperative effort. 

Through your organizations see to it that every misstatement 
of fact, whether made in Congress, in the press, or in any 
publie utterance, is challenged. Let men understand that loose 
statement, that misstatement, can no longer go carelessly on. 
Have every page of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD read, and every 
time a misstatement is printed there challenge the man who 
made it; challenge him so publicly that an answer will over- 
take a lie. If a man is a demagogue, if he clothes half-truths 
in language that appeals to prejudice, go into his district and 
answer and expose him. If a newspaper is ill informed, see to it 
first that it has every facility for correct information, and then 
if it is still unfair, publish its unfairness in a way which will 
make unfairness unprofitable, and you will haye no more of it. 

I do not need to elaborate this idea. You are all too familiar 
with what organization can do to need more than a suggestion. 
But I know that some of you will answer that your lives have 
not been lived in the forum; that you can not write; that you 
have not the power of speech so developed that you could with 
success publicly defend your views. In that I believe you are 

- wrong. You do not know your latent powers. You can do it. 
You must do it. You need no tricks of rhetoric, no magic of 
eloquence, Just a plain, clear understanding of facts and prin- 
ciples and a frank exposition of them. 

You may think that the contribution that I am asking is more 
difficult to give than have been other contributions that you 


haye been more frequently asked to make, but I tell you the 
satisfaction of such contributions and the effectiveness of them 
will so far transcend anything you have ever done before in 
the way of participation in politics that you will find the bles- 
sedness of the wise giver is yours. 

Such, then, is the appeal I would make for creating a con- 
structive public opinion. The effort should include frankness 
to the public as to your own affairs, an appreciation of condi- 
tions outside of your own personal relationships, an active 
participation in political life that begins far back of the polis, 
begins at the beginning of the formation of public opinion— 
of that public opinion of which the result at the polls is only 
the final reflection—and I would ask that not only of the indi- 
vidual, but I would ask it of associations of individuals and the 
thorough cooperation of such associations in the work that is 
to be done. 

I would see that there is banded together for effective, mili- 
tant work, not alone every business man, but every citizen who 
could be induced to join these organizations. I would make 
special effort to bring into cooperative relationshsip those men 
who more than you are interested in prosperity, although their 
relation to it may be in the humblest capacity of laborers in 
those industries that you help to direet. I would especially in- 
vite representatives of labor organizations into your councils. 
I would ask newspaper writers and editors to join in your de- 
liberations, in order that through the free exposition of your 
views and a free giving of information in regard to your acts 
and affairs these writers and editors may be in a better posi- 
tion to give facts to the public. Your organizations should be 
bureaus of facts. There must also be a national coordination 
of the work of these organizations—a national clearing house, 
a national executive committee. By making use of the organiza- 
tions and facilities which we already haye, and by giving to 
thenr thought and effort in unstinted measure, the work ean be 
carried on with undoubted success. 

But if the work is to be effectively done, you must yourselyes 
make the contribution of service. You can not delegate the 
work. Do not try the plan of hiring others to promulgate your 
views. You can not discharge your duty by writing checks. 
Band yourselves together, first in small associations, and then 
see that these associatious are united in a common effort to 
impress upon the country those views which are the best results 
of your experience, your judgment, your sympathy, and your 
righteousness. 

Band yourselves together to make an appeal to the common 
sense of the people. That will not be conspiracy. Seek by your 
united efforts to build a public opinion that will promote the 
safety and happiness of posterity. Do not think only in days or 
in weeks, but think in decades. Realize the responsibility 
which is yours to turn present forces in right channels. Re- 
alize that patriotism means a submergence of self-interest. 
By a submergence of self-interest alone can you help to form a 
public opinion that will permit the creative genius of business to 
be recognized at its true worth, and thus give to that genius 
the position it should rightly have—a place where it will be 
above adverse criticism. 

Such a course of action will create a public opinion that will 
be constructive, and not as now destructive, of the best sort 
of business activity. If you will do this, if all of us will unite 
to create such a movement, there need be little fear for the 
ultimate solution of our problems nor for the permanence of 
our prosperity and the preeminence of our country. 


The Plan in Congress to Exempt Labor From Equal Laws. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FREDERICK H. GILLETT, 
OF MASSACHUSETTS, 
In rue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Monday, July 6, 1914. 

Mr. GILLETT. Mr. Speaker, under the leave granted to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp, I include an address by George 
W. Wickersham, formerly Attorney General of the United 
States. 

The address is as follows: 

Tun PLAN IN CONGRESS TO EXEMPT LABOR FROM EQUAL Laws. 
(By George W. Wickersham, aye General of the United 
a ly 


The bill H. R. 15657, 


which passed the House of Representa- 


tives on June 5 provides in section 7: 


That not 
forbid the existence and operation of fraternal, 


contained in the antitrust laws shall be construed to 
labor, consumers’, 


— — 


agricultural or horticultural organizations, orders. or associations insti- 
tuted for the purposes of mutual help, and not having capital stock or 
conducted for profit, or to forbid or restrain individual members of 
such organizations, orders, or associations from carrying out the legiti- 
mate objects thereof; nor shall such organizations, orders, or associa- 
tions. or the members thereof, be held or construed to be illegal com- 
eee or conspiracies in restraint of trade under the antitrust 
“ LEGITIMATE ™ AND “LAWFUL.” 

It will be observed that the language employed in this bill 
not only provides that nothing in any of the antitrust laws shall 
be taken to forbid the existence and operation of labor organiza- 
tions for mutual self-help, but that they shall not be construed 
to forbid or restrain such organizations or their members from 
carrying out, not “the lawful objects thereof” but “ the legiti- 
mate objects thereof.” The legitimate object of an organization 
is the natural or logical purpose for which it is formed. As the 
organization of laborers. for the purpose of mutual help is made 
lawful, any logical or natural means which they may adopt 
for the purposes of helping themselves are by this act given 
legality. 

If the first clause of the section stood alone, the fact that 
labor organizations were declared lawful could not be con- 
strued to authorize them or their members to carry ont the 
objects of their organization by unlawful means. But this 
consequence is expressly removed by the provision that the 
antitrust laws shall not be taken to forbid or restrain individual 
members of such organizations from carrying out the legitimate 
objects thereof. In general, the law punishes the carrying out 
of an unlawful purpose by any means, lawful or unlawful, and 
the carrying out of a lawful purpose by unlawful means. The 
natural meaning of the clause under consideration is to make 
lawful acts of members of these organizations done to carry out 
the purposes which this bill declares “ legitimate,” even if the 
acts in themselves are unlawful. 


A SOP TO PUBLIC SENTIMENT. 


Whatever doubts might otherwise exist on this point are re- 
moved by section 18 of the bill, which, after providing that no 
restraining order or injunction shall be granted in a case be- 
tween employers and employees, and so forth, unless necessary 
to prevent irreparable injury to property, and so forth, enacts 
as follows: 

And no such restraining order or injunction shall prohibit any person 
or rsons from terminating any relation of employment, or from 
ceasing to perform any work or labor, or from recommending, advising, 
or persuading others by peaceful means so to do; or from attending at 
or near a house or place where any person resides or works or carries 
on business or happens to be for the purpose of peacefully obtaining or 
communicating information or of peacefully persuading any person to 
work or to abstain from working; or from ceasing to patronize or to 
employ any party to such dispute, or from recommending, advising, or 

rsuading others by peaceful means so to do; or from paring or giv- 
25 to, or withhold from, any person engaged in such dispute any 
strike benefits or other moneys or things of value; or from peaceably 
assembling at any place in a lawfal manner and for lawful 8 
or from doing any act or thing which a eg lawfully be done in the 
absence of such dispute by any te thereto; nor shall any of the acts 
specified in this paragraph be considered or held unlawful. 


The words “peaceful,” “peacefully,” and “peaceably” em- 
phasized in this paragraph constitute the sop to publie senti- 
ment which was intended to sugar this dose for the publie con- 
sumption. The provision, in effect, legalizes the secondary boy- 
cott. To appreciate its full effect let us turn to the decision of 
the United States Supreme Court in the famous Danbury hat 
case (Loewe v. Lawlor, 208 U. S., 274) and see what was there 
decided and how this new law would operate in such a case. 


THE DANBURY CASE CITED. 


The facts set up in the complaint in that case, which the 
court held made out a cause of action within the Sherman law, 
were that the plaintiffs were manufacturers of hats in Danbury, 
Conn., having a factory at that place where they manufactured 
hats which they shipped to purchasers in some 20 States other 
than Connecticut, a very small proportion of their output being 
consumed in Connecticut. The defendants, according to the 
statement in the opinion of the court— 
were members of a vast combination called the United Hatters of North 
America, comprising about 9,000 members and including a large num- 
ber of subordinate unions, and were combined with some 1,400, others 
into another association known as the American Federation of Labor, 
of which they were members, whose members resided in all the places 
in the several States where the wholesale dealers in hats and their cus- 
tomers resided and did business; that defendants were “engaged in a 
combined scheme and effort to force all manufacturers of fur hats in 
the United States, including the plaiatiffs, against their will and their 

revious policy of carrying on their business, to organize their workmen 
n the departments of making and finishing, In each of their factories, 
into an organization, to be part and parcel of the said combination 
known as the United Hatters of North America, or as the defendants 
and their confederates term it, to unionize their shops. with the intent 
thereby to control the employment of labor in and the operation of said 
factories, and to subject the same to the direction and control of per- 
sons other than the owners of the same, in a manner extremely onerous 
and distasteful to such owners, and to carry out such scheme, effort, and 
purpose, by restraining and destroying the interstate trade and com- 
merce of such manufacturers by means of intimidation of and threats 
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made to such manufacturers and their customers in the several States 

of boycotting them, their product, and their customers, using therefor 

all the powerful means at thelr command, as aforesaid, until sueh time 

as, from the damage and loss of business resulting therefrom, the said 

ant ea should yield to the said demand to unionize their fac- 
es, 


„That the conspiracy or combination was so far progressed that out of 
82 manufacturers of this country engaged in the production of fur hats 
70 had accepted the terms and acceded to the demand that the shop 
should be conducted in accordance, so far as conditions of employment 
were concerned, with the will of the American Federation of Labor; 
that the local union demanded of plaintiffs that they should unionize 
their shop under peril of being boycotted by this combination, which 
demand defendants declined to comply with; that thereupon the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor, acting through its official organ and through 
its organization, declared a boycott. 


PEACEABLY TERRORIZED. 

The complaint then went on to show that by meaus of threats 
and coercion, “ peaceable” in its character, unaccompanied by 
any acts of violence, substantially all of the customers of the 
plaintiffs were terrorized into withdrawing their custom from 
them, until their business was absolutely destroyed. The 
Supreme Court decided that the acts of the defendants con- 
stituted a combination or conspiracy in restraint of the trade 
or commerce among the States in hats carried on by the plain- 
tiffs, and that they were entitled to recover the damages in- 
flicted upon them by the acts of the defendants. 

The provisions in the bill under consideration are intended 
to prevent any employer from recovering damages in the future 
for loss or injury resulting to him by the destruction of his 
business by “peaceable” means, such as those adopted by the 
United Hatters of North America described in the Danbury 
Hatters case. The bill is an example of undisguised class legis- 
lation. If the “legitimate object” of an association of the 
character described in section T is to prevent any, person from 
successfully conducting business unless he complies with the 
rules and requirements of that organization, this bill would 
make legal any act short of physical violence to which the 
organization may deem it expedient to resort for the purpose 
of compelling acquiescence in its requirements. It would be 
difficult to find an example of a clearer conflict between a law 
and the ideals of American freedom as expressed in the Declara- 
tion of Independence and the Constitution of the United States. 

BILLS OF RIGHTS SHOULD BE FOR ALL. 

Representative Henry, of Texas, speaking in support of this 
bill in the House of Representatives on June 1, called section 
18, above quoted, “a bill of rights establishing a new freedom’ 
for labor,’ and he said it was “written into solemn law to en- 
dure as a Magna Charta for those who toil and produce for the 
balance of mankind.” Bills of rights in the past have been en- 
acted for the benefit of all the people, not for the benefit of re- 
stricted classes of the people. The “new freedom” gives to 
particular classes the right to terrorize over others. The old 
freedom, the freedom secured by Magna Charta and the Bill of 
Rights, endeavored to secure liberty to all the people under the 
law applying to all. The Declaration of Independence pro- 
claimed that all men were endowed by their Creator— 
with certain unalienable rights; that among these are life, liberty, and 
the pursuit of happiness. That to secure these rights governments are 
instituted among men, deriving their just powers from the consent of 
the governed. * * + 

The “new freedom” proclaimed by Mr. Henry and embodied 
in the legislation under consideration would modify this to 
read that all men are endowed by their Creator with certain 
inalienable rights, among which are life, liberty, and the pursuit 
of happiness, except in so far as labor organizations may con- 
clude that such rights interfere with their purposes, and that 
to the extent that they do so interfere no one is entitled to 
wen RIGHTS FOR SOME, BUT NOT FOR ALL. 

In the Northern Securities case Mr. Justice Harlan said that 
the antitrust act forbade any combination which by its necessary 
operation destroyed or restricted free competition between 
those engaged in interstate commerce. The rule established by 
the bill under consideration expressly enacts that any combina- 
tion of laborers or farmers, and anything which such a combina- 
tion may do to carry out its purposes shall be lawful, even 
though its necessary operation destroys or restricts free compe- 
tition among those engaged in interstate commerce. In other 
words. there is one law of combination for employers and an- 
other law of combination for employees; and thus is it sought 
to be erected in this land a rule of class foreign to every 
principle that has been laid down from the earliest colonial 
times, and which is expressly prohibited to the States by the 
fourteenth amendment, which forbids any State to deny to any 
person within its jurisdiction the equal protection of the laws. 

THE SAME PROBLEM IN ENGLAND. > 

It is a matter of interest and importance to note that England 
was called upon a few years ago to face the same problem in 
regard to labor unions as that which is discussed in this article. 
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Pp to the year 1901 it had been generally assumed in England 
that in respect of loss or damage inflicted by strikers the only 
remedy at law open to the sufferer was in the form of a suit 
against the individual offender. In the Taff Vale railway case, 
1901, it was contended in court by counsel for the plaintiff that 
a trade-union could be sued for acts done by its agents within 
the scope of their authority, and that an execution against the 
funds of the union could be enforced for the recovery of any 
damages awarded to a plaintiff. 

The case was carried on appeal to the House of Lords, and 
the aboye contention was upheld. The immediate effect of this 
decision was to stimulate the labor unions to extraordinary 
efforts to haye the law changed, and in 1906, largely as a conse- 
quence of these efforts, the trades-disputes act was passed by 
Parliament. 

This act covers innumerable points in relation to intimidation, 
picketing, and so on; but the broad principle underlying the law 
is stated in unmistakable terms in its fourth section, which ex- 
pressly forbids any court to entertain any action against a 
trade-union as a body in respect of any wrongful act alleged to 
have been committed by or on behalf of the union. 

Whatever may be the demerits of this prohibition, it has at 
least the merit of perfect frankness and clarity. 


Affairs in Mexico. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. LATHROP BROWN, 


OF NEW YORK, 


Is rue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Wednesday, July 8, 1914, 

On the bill (H. R. 8428) to codify, revise, and amend the laws relating 
to publicity of contributions and expenditures made for the tad ae 
of influencing the nomination and election of candidates for the offices 
of Representative and Senator in the Congress of the United States, 
limiting the amount ef campaign expenses, and for other purposes. 
Mr. BROWN of New York. Mr. Speaker, the consideration 

of this bill, commonly known as the corrupt-practices act, to 

safeguard the conduct of elections and to secure publicity of 
campaign contributions inyites attention to matters of a similar 
nature across our southern borders, in Mexico. On the Fourth 
of July, while attending various celebrations in my congres- 
sional district, I could not help but think how fortunate is our 
condition compared with that of the citizens of the Republic of 

Mexico. In this country when we become dissatisfied with a 

candidate we fail to return him by the exercise of the free ballot. 

In Mexico the citizens are obliged to resort to a revolution, be- 

cause under the military despotism which has prevailed there 

for 40 years it has been impossible, with one or two exceptions, 
to obtain an honest nation-wide election. 

One of the most remarkable documents that I have ever seen 
was the letter of instruction sent by Gen. Victoriano Huerta on 
October 22, 1913, to the governors of the various States under 
his control, with regard to the conduct of the election officials 
at the presidential election soon to take place. Before coming 
to this, however, I wish to review briefly the series of events 


which culminated in the seizure of the Mexican Government by | 


Victoriano Huerta and some of the many reasons which justi- 
fied President Wilson in not according to him the political rec- 
ognition for which he had hoped. With events moving as rap- 
idly as they now are in Mexico, what is written to-day may 
next week be ancient history. I shall not, therefore, endeavor 
to make this address as pertinent as newspaper articles which 
are published from day to day. I shall merely try to show the 
underlying motives behind the two political factions now striv- 
ing for supremacy in that unhappy country. Before consider- 
ing past events I wish to state that, whether or not mediation 
shall ultimately succeed, I believe that President Wilson has 
rendered to civilization the greatest service in recent years by 
his willingness, as the head of a great and powerful nation, to 
discuss international difficulties in a rational way with a weak 
and distracted nation. 

On April 21, 1519, Cortez, with his Spanish cavaliers, landed 
at Vera Cruz. Shortly thereafter he started on his march to 
what is now Mexico City, and on the 18th of August, 1521, sub- 
jugated it and became governor, captain general, and chief jus- 
tice of the conquered territories of new Spain. He subjugated 
a race which had attained a high degree of civilization, and 
which, except for its religious ceremonies, was essentially a 
race humane, peace loving, and proficient in the arts. Of its 
traditions we know little, because the vast collection of pictures, 


paintings, writings, and historical manuscripts contained in the 
national archives was destroyed by the Spaniards in 1527. 
From 1521 until 1810 the country was governed by an ap- 
pointee of the King of Spain, who in turn appointed the gor- 
ernors of the various States, subject to the approval of the 
Spanish Crown, and during this long period of almost 300 years 
the conquered Mexicans were enslaved both bodily and men- 
tally. There was no pretense at education; superstition was 
encouraged and the masses of the people were maintained in a 
condition of servitude almost incredible. 

The Spaniards who were acceptable politically to the Crown 
received enormous grants of land, which they forced the native 
Mexicans to work for them, but deprived of the fruits of their 
labor, nor was there any land which a Mexican, however in- 
dustrious, could secure for himself. The haciendas of the few 
were maintained at the expense of the labor of the many; com- 
munication between these great estates was difficult; illiteracy 
was almost universal; there were poor roads and no navigable 
waters for the transmission of information. 

Under these circumstances it will always be a wonder to me 
how the seeds of our revolution in 1775 and the principles em- 
bodied in our Declaration of Independence were eyer sown in 
a field so barren. Yet it is an undoubted fact that the principles 
“that ail men are created equal; that they are endowed by 
their Creator with certain inalienable rights; that among these 
are life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness,” either directly 
or by way of the French Reyolution, which was the result of 
very similar conditions, found their way little by little into 
the farthest corners of Mexico. In 1810 Mignel Hidalgo, in a 
small village in the south of Mexico, started a revolution against 
Spanish misrule; the cause triumphed marvelously for a year, 
when it received a temporary setback through the betrayal 
and capture of Hidalgo by the Spaniards. He was tried before 
a military court, and when asked if he had any statement to 
make, he replied as follows: 

Our alm and purpose in arousing and furthering this revolution was 
to effect a popular election of congress, in which would be repre- 
sented every individual in this country, whether he live in town or 
city, village or farm. It was our intention that this congress should 
promulgate laws for the welfare and happiness of the people and for 
the purity of religion in a spirit of humanity. By these laws it was 
our intention to establish the brotherhood of man, the destruction of 
poverty and ignorance, the preyention of the ruin of the nation, the 
progress of the fine arts, industry, and commerce, recognizing in every- 
one, without exception, the right to enjoy the bounteous production of 
our rich lands and the right to be happy. 

Thereupon he was placed before a firing squad of Spanish 
soldiers and shot. The revolution, weakened for a time, gained 
additional strength, and in 1821 wen for Mexico its independ- 
ence from Spain. 

This much having been accomplished, there was now begun 
the great struggle, which is still in progress, of the rights of 
the people against the rights of privilege. A few individuals, 
comprising mostly the large landowners, were loath to give up 
any of their prerogatives, as well as the control of the govern- 
ment and the army. Having controlled the revenues, they 
have always been able to keep control of the army, and by this 
means had, in one way or another, quelled almost every revolu- 
tion—and there have been many—shich was started in the 
interest of agrarian and educational reform. The century fol- 
lowing the overthrow of Spain was chiefly notable, in so far as 
the United States is concerned, for the annexation of the State 
of Texas to the United States in 1845, followed immediately by 
the War with Mexico, which ended in the treaty of Guadalupe- 
Hidalgo in 1848. Owing, among other things, to the insolvent 
condition of the Mexican treasury, the French invaded Mexico 
in 1862, and a year later organized a government in Mexico City 
which elected Maximillian Emperor of Mexico. In 1865 the 
United States, just emerging from the Civil War, demanded the 
withdrawal of French troops from Mexico as being in violation 
of the Monroe doctrine, and in 1867 they were so withdrawn. 
In the same year Emperor Maximillian was executed and Gen. 
Porfirio Diaz, at the head of the victorious army, occupied the 
City of Mexico. From 1877, with the exception of one term, 
until May, 1911, Porfirio Diaz was the President of Mexico. 

Now, in the 59 years prior to President Diaz’s second term 
there had been no less than 52 Emperors, Presidents, or rulers 
of Mexico, so that President Diaz should have had ample op- 


| portunity during his presidency, or what might be called his 


military dictatorship, to have accomplished the various reforms 
so much needed by Mexico. He had accomplished the task of 
introducing foreign capital into Mexico and had very much 
stimulated the growth of the country from the outside, but for 
the citizens of Mexico, except for the privileged persons who 
were in possession of most of the land, he did absolutely noth- 
ing. He exploited his own country and paid no attention 
whatever to the one crying need of his people, which was and 
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is the distribution of the vast areas of the public domain in 
some such method as the public domain of the United States is 
open for settlement to any citizen of the country. 

In 1896, if my recollection serves me, the Mexican Congress, 
under his direction, passed a law to the effect that any man 
who found that the title to land was not recorded upon the 
official. books of the local district might seize that land from 
its owner in possession and obtain good title thereto. Now, in 
a country of scant means of communication, with illiteracy al- 
most universal, it naturally followed that unnumbered acres of 
land which had been cultiyated by the descendants of the origi- 
nal Mexicans had never been recorded as to their titles in the 
local offices. From the native point of view those who were 
lucky enough to have any land at all considered their title 
of possession running back in their family 300 years or more, 
sufficient for all purposes. Taxes had been levied on them and 
paid for many generations, and, according to any rules of jus- 
tice, the land was owned by those in possession of it. Under 
the law to which I refer the rich landowners sought out these 
tracts of unrecorded acreage, dispossessed the rightful owners, 
and annexed them to their already vast estates, thereby aggra- 
yating the already terrible evil of peonage.. This state of affairs 
could not last indefinitely. Even the brutal military power of 
Diaz was unable to keep in subjection the desire of mankind 
to own his home and fo enjoy the fruits of his labor. As the 
leader of this revolution there appeared Francisco I. Madero, 
a resident of one of the northern States, where conditions were 
bettter than in most of the other States. Francisco I. Madero 
was splendidly educated, widely read, rich, and of a family long 
powerful and respected throughout the territory adjacent to 
the family estates. He realized the necessities of the situation, 
and, promising agrarian reform, education, and a free ballot, 
took possession of the country with but comparatively little 
bloodshed or resistance from the Diaz faction. Perhaps he 
was more philosopher than executive; but once elected Presi- 
dent of Mexico he found himself surrounded at the- capital 
by those very forces of special privilege which had kept his 
country in a state of semicivilization for centuries, and he was 
blocked and thwarted in every possible manner known to the 
masters of political manipulation. 

And now we come to the part played by Victoriano Huerta in 
the recent drama. At this point it may be appropriate briefly 
to review Gen. Victoriano Huerta’s record from 1875, when at 
the age of 21 years he graduated from the Military Academy, 
having attained special prominence in mathematics and astron- 
omy. His first military service was under Porfirio Diaz against 
Lerdo de Jejada, then President of Mexico. Later, under Presi- 
dent Diaz, he reformed the general staff and began the enor- 
mous task of making a military map of Mexico. In 1880 he was 
promoted to be a major, and in 1884 made a lieutenant colonel. 
His work during this period included a great deal of surveying 
and exploring, including geological reports. In 1890 he was 
made colonel of engineers, and for the next 10 years served on 
the general staff in charge of topographical work. In 1901 he 
successfully led troops into Guerrero. In the same year he was 
sent into Yucatan, where he spent the following two years, at 
the end of which time he had deported every native Mexican 
who was hostile to the Government to the jungles of Quintanama 
Roo. For this thorough work he was made brigadier general. 

In 1911, the year of the Madero revolution, he was sent into 
Guerrero on behalf of Diaz, but found the revolutionary forces 
too strong for him. He returned to Mexico City to raise a 
stronger force. At this time all of southern Mexico was in a 
revolt. In May, 1911, after the election of President Madero, 
some of the southern revolutionists refused to support the Goy- 
ernment, and Gen. Huerta was sent against them with a small 
column to cooperate with a force that was engaged in subduing 
the revolt. On this expedition it would seem that he suggested 
for the first time his disloyalty to President Madero. He de- 
layed in carrying out his orders; he failed to moye promptly to 
the relief of the division with which he was supposed to have 
cooperated, and although a victory was won, yet it was horribly 
costly in the loss of life. As a result of his poor performance he 
was ordered to Mexico City. 

During the ad interim Presidency of De la Barra, Francisco 
Madero went to confer with Zapata, the revolutionary leader of 
the south. Huerta had been instructed not to move his troops 
against Zapata during the conference. He disobeyed his orders, 
moved against Zapata, jeopardized the negotiations, and was 
ordered back to Mexico City by Provisional President De la 
Barra on the suggestion of Francisco Madero. It is doubtful if 
Huerta ever forgave Madero for presuming to suggest the recall 
of a disobedient general. 

Madero’s negotiations having failed permanently to satisfy 
Zapata, Gen. Huerta was ordered against Zapata in cooperation 


with the 3,000 rurales under Gen. Figuero. For inexplicable 
reasons he was late in joining these forces, and a great loss of 
life resulted to the Government forces. Madero was properly 
disgusted at Gen. Huerta’s inefficiency and failure in this cam- 


paign. He substituted Gen. Roblez, which, of course, again 
served to enrage Huerta against his President. 

On March 31, 1912, Gen. Huerta was sent north to quell the 
Orozco rebellion after the first defeat of Madero’s troops under 
Gonzales in the battle of Rellano. After making most elaborate 
preparations, he started on his campaign, moving his troops, 
with their enormous supplies and camp followers, up the rail- 
road in special trains. Orozco slowly retreated in his railroad 
trains, tearing up the rails and burning the bridges behind him 
and keeping a few miles ahead of Huerta. In one engagement 
Huerta’s superior cannon defeated the rebels, whose only guns 
had been made from car axles, with a total loss on both sides of 
200. This Huerta reported as a desperate engagement. His 
advance was slow beyond description, and he at no time made 
any effort to send out a detachment to intercept Orozco’s retreat 
by merely cutting across one of the numerous “ S” loops which 
marked the railroad route. The expense of this campaign to 
Madero’s new government was enormous, with no results of 
consequence. 

It may be interesting here to note the first quarrel between 
Villa and Huerta. Villa had a good-looking horse which Huerta 
coveted, so he sent some of his men to take the horse from Gen. 
Villa. Villa naturally objected, whereupon Huerta had him 
arrested and sentenced him to be shot. He was reprieved by 
Madero just before the execution and sent to Mexico City, 
where he was released. This little incident, trifling as it was, 
stirred up anew the enmity between Huerta and President 
Madero. 

So this expedition dragged on, culminating in what was an- 
nounced by Huerta as the great victory of Bachimba, in which 
14 rebels were killed. On his own statement of this victory 
Huerta was promoted to be major general. Guerilla warfare 
was continued until Gen. Huerta was recalled to Mexico City by 
President Madero. There he sulked and received leave of ab- 
sence to have his eyes treated. For this reason he took no pact 
in the first return revolution of Felix Diaz. During the second 
Diaz revolution Huerta was made the man of the hour and put 
in supreme command of the Madero troops. Whether or not 
he was in league with the Diaz party I can not say, but he per- 
mitted them to get possession of the citadel and arsenal, and 
then used shrapnel ammunition against tremendously strong for- 
tifications. Urged to use solid shell, he absolutely refused. 
This was in February, 1913. Then came Gen. Blanquet with ad- 
ditional troops. Blanquet and Huerta made and laid a plot to 
arrest President Francisco Madero and his brother Gustavo. 
According to the plan which was successfully carried into execu- 
tion, Gen. Blanquet was to arrest Francisco Madero, while 
Huerta was to capture Gustavo, which he did, at a dinner given 
by Gustavo Madero, at which he was a guest. Gustavo was shot 
to death the next night and Francisco Madero was done away 
with shortly after. 

So much for Victoriano Huerta’s military record. In his 
early years he showed ability and industry; in his later years 
he was inefficient, unreliable, and finally a traitor to the legally 
elected President of Mexico, to whom as a general he had 
taken his oath of allegiance. 

Information regarding the population, area, climate, and 
resources of Mexico has been so widely disseminated of late that 
I do not propose to take up the time of the committee with these 
matters. I should therefore like to draw a brief picture of the 
life of the average peon in Mexico. Please bear in mind that 
the peons constitute about 85 per cent of the population. They 
range from full-blooded original Mexican Indians to every sort 
of cross. With the exception of some very few cases where the 
pure-blooded natives still live a communal life in some of the 
rich agricultural valleys, the peons are desperately poor and live 
under conditions which in this country would not be tolerated 
for a moment. The fault is not entirely theirs, because where 
opportunity has been given them they Tearn readily and make 
excellent workmen. The fault is not theirs so much as the 
fault of those governors of States and provinces, the owners of 
the vast haciendas, who have exploited the peons and kept them 
in material and mental slavery. What did it profit a very hard- 
working peon to earn 3, 6. 20, or even 30 cents a day, if he was 
obliged to buy the necessities of life for himself and his family 
from what I may term the “company store”? If he fell into 
debt, he could be transferred by his lord and master to some 
other vast landowner, there to spend the rest of his life endeay- 
oring to work out his indebtedness to his former master under 
the same conditions which had driven him into debt. Of what 
use to get married, if the wedding ceremony cost as much as 
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two or three dollars? He could never pay half this much 
money. The fortunate peon is one whose shelter consists of 
one room, with walls of mud and roof of logs and boards. Most 
peons in tropical Mexico live in tiny huts made from stalks of 
sugar cane and roofed with the leaves of rubber plants. These 
one-room hovels contain not only a man and his wife and family 
but many relatives on both sides of his family. They have no 
furniture or conveniences, except an occasional sewing machine, 
or amenities of civilization. They have been degraded to the 
lowest depths, 

Of course, above these comes the class of thrifty merchants 
who can afford to educate their children, and above these again 
the agrarian nobility and the military tyrants. It is the in- 
evitable God-given law that for so long as man exists he shall 
rebel against such conditions as have prevailed and do prevail 
to-day in Mexico, and it is equally the practice that progress 
and civilization should be denied to others in every possible way 
by those who have received its benefits. Just as the Madero 
revolution was instigated to remedy these abuses, so was the 
plan to murder him and seize the reins of government instigated 
by Victoriano Huerta, acting on behalf of the very people who 
had caused the conditions against which the mass of the people 
were revolting. 

Francisco Madero haying been murdered at the instance of 
the commander in chief of his army, there still remained other 
refractory conditions to be met. The first was the lower house 
of the Mexican Congress. To the petition of 110 congressmen 
that their lives be protected in the performance of their duties, 
Huerta replied by throwing them into prison. Thereupon, hay- 
ing usurped the executive power, he proceeded to use the legis- 
lative power of the United States of Mexico, which has a con- 
stitution almost as beneficent as our own. 

To show Als total disregard of the very fundamental principle 
upon which a free government rests, the right of franchise, I 
will now read his instructions of October 22, 1913, to the gov- 
ernors of the various States regarding the election shortly to 
be held: 


PRIVATE INSTRUCTIONS FROM THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT TO GEN. JOAQUIN 
MASS, MILITARY GOVERNOR OF THE STATE OF PUEBLA, TO THE END THAT 
HE MAY TRANSMIT THE SAME TO THE JEFES POLITICOS OF THE STATE, 


First. If ey, municipal president has entered into agreements with 
any of the itant {tical parties, his removal from office shall be 
discreetly sought; and in the case it should not be ible, cautious 
efforts shall be made to secure complete solidarity between sald presi- 


oe — tives alt re mended that the in charge of 
cond, 8 recom: ns 0 
the polls should be completely and absolutely reliable, so that they may 
follow the instructions os to them. 

Third. If there should be sufficient time for it, strict orders should 
be eee that polls for rural estates should not established in the 
seat of the municipality or town, but in the estates themselves of the 
electoral division, this for the purpose of avoiding the attendance of 
those who are to take charge of the polls, the principal object being to 
revent the elections in two-thirds, plus one, of the polls constituting 
he district. Therefore the greatest number of polls shall be 7 
To meet the provisions of the law and conceal the above-mentioned com- 
mission, a complete list should be published, giving the names of the 

rsons who are to have charge of the poor in accordance with article 
13 of the electoral law of May 31, 1913, it 


wards. 

Fourth. In all the polls which may operate, blank tickets shall be 
made use of in order that the absolute 3 the votes — — 
cast in favor of Gen. Huerta for President and Gen, Blanquet for Vice 


President. 

Fifth. In spite of the fact that article 31 provides that the returns 
should be at once and directly sent to the chamber of deputies, the 
be instructed that the returns sent 1 

e 


tests, 
appea 
do not refer to the votes mentioned in paragraph 4 of these instructions. 

Seventh. If upon g the returns the jefes politicos should 
find that the votes do not agree with the instructions, before sending 
them they should fix them up to the end that the note of transmis- 
7 She minutes of the election, etc., should agree with the in- 
structions, 

Eighth. Persons shall be chosen who may inspire absolute confidence 
and ar be well versed in the electoral law to make a quiet and re- 
served inspection of the polls which may be in operation and to pre- 
sent before them all sorts of protests, in acco ce with article 30 
of the electoral law, it being understood that all protests should refer 
to the candidates who may be in the field, but never in regard to votes 
mentioned in paragraph 4. 

Ninth. After elections they shall make a quick concentration of the 
polis which were in operation and shall communicate this information 
to the Government if possible on the same day and in cipher and by 
special courier. 

Tenth. Under their most strict responsibility the governor of a State 
who may receive these instructions shall comply with them under the 
ponai of discharge of office and other puni ent which the Federal 

overnment may see fit to apply. 

Mexico, October 22, 1913. 


But fortune did not smile on him. Zapata in the south and 
Villa and Carranza in the north continued to make headway in 
their efforts to reestablish a constitutional government. 

Mr. Speaker, the Members of this House will remember the 
famous telegram sent by Huerta to President Taft on February 
19, 1913, which, if my recollection serves me, was as follows: 

I have overthrown this Governmen 
henceforth peace and — is will eig eee 

Truly, he had overthrown the Government, but in so doing he 
nad unloosed forces which will ultimately restore to the people 
of Mexico the very Government which he overthrew. Hemmed 
in on both sides, running short of ammunition, there was but 
one recourse open to this traitor to his country. Could he but 
embroil Mexico in a war with the United States there would 
occur one of two things—either Mexico would forget its internal 
grievances and unite against a common foe, as in the former 
war, or Huerta would be made a prisoner of the United States 
and take his chance of punishment at the hands of a civilized 
nation rather than at the hands of those leading the forces of 
constitutional government in a country depraved and debauched 
not merely by Huerta, but by three centuries of people who 
thought and acted as he thinks and acts. But, Mr. Speaker, 
that clear brain which presides over the destinies of the Nation 
in the White House was not to be induced into a war with 
Mexico by an insult from its temporary President. We all rec- 
ollect well the Tampico incident; how a boat’s crew of unarmed 
sailors from the U. S. S. Dolphin went peacefully ashore to buy 
some gasoline; how they were arrested, although in the uniform 
of the United States, and paraded through the streets of Tam- 
pico. For this insult to the flag the customary expression of 
regret and salute was requested. The expression of regret was 
made, but the salute was not made, and each hour there was 
drawing nearer to the port of Vera Cruz a merchant ship carry- 
ing a cargo of 250 machine guns and 2,000,000 rounds of ammu- 
nition. We all remember how the President requested the co- 
operation of Congress in a resolution which reads as follows: 

That the President is justified in the employment of the armed forces 


of the United States to enforce his dem for unequivocal amends for 


affronts and indigniti r 
Be it further es committed against the United States; 


Resolved, That the United States disclaims any hostility to the Mexl- 
can people or any purpose to make war upon Mexico, 


And how the House in a very few minutes almost unanimously, 
adopted this resolution with its disclaimer of any hostility to 
the Mexican people or of any purpose to make war on Mex- 
ico. The purpose of this resolution was to obtain the approval 
of Congress of the President’s plan to compel reparation for an 
insult to the flag and not to justify a war of invasion; and yet, 
Mr. Speaker, what happened to this resolution on the other side 
of the Capitol? The ranking Republican member of the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee introduced a resolution reciting 
many grievances, and, as I read it, deliberately putting the Re- 
publican Party on record as desiring intervention, which means 
war. A war involving 400,000 young Americans, involving a 
death roll in the neighborhood of 10,000, and as an incident the 
expenditure of a million dollars a day for so long as the war 
should last. I read this resolution, and I think its meaning is 
3 securing protection or redress by diplomatic methods in the 
yery clear: 


That the state of unrestrained violence and anarch 


which exist in 
ished mu: 


ers ery ao 
„the impos- 
xico to dis- 
insults and 


If I am correctly informed, under the recent Republican 
administration there were over double the number of Americans 
killed in Mexico by reason of the civil strife in that country. 
than there have been since President Wilson assumed the reins 
of government. In spite of newspaper clamor it is interesting 
to note that the damage done American property was far greater 
under President Taft than it has been under the firm policy of 
this administration. For the lives unhappily sacrificed in this 
disturbed and strife-riven country, for the property destroyed or 
temporarily rendered useless, adequate compensation in so far 
as money can compensate will, I am confident, be made; but I 
rejoice that in this crisis of our foreign affairs there was in 
the White House n President who would not hurl 10,000 lives 
after those already lost, who would not destroy the happi- 
ness of 400,000 homes, while the sure, true moral forces which 
have emancipated this country and many another republic are 
working successfully for the accomplishment of free govern- 
ment, 
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Independence Day Celebration. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. WASHINGTON LOGUE, 


OF PENNSYLVANIA, 


Ix tue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, July 9, 1914. 


Mr. LOGUE. Mr, Speaker, under the leave garnted to me to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp, I include an address de- 
livered by our colleague from Ohio, Mr. Fess, at the Phila- 
delphia Independence Day celebration last Saturday. 

The address is as follows: 

“Mr. Chairman, members of the committee of the greater 
Fourth of July, and fellow citizens, 38 years ago to-day the 
centennial celebration of the adoption of the Declaration of 
Independence was held in this city. While the historic docu- 
ment was being read, behind the reader, by the side of Gen. 
Grant, the President of the United States, sat a white-haired, 
white-bearded old gentleman with a faded parchment in his 
hands. As he followed the reading of the immortal document he 
frequently broke out, ‘Wonderful document! Wonderful docu- 
ment!’ Those near him noticed tears trickling down his cheeks 
as he thus spoke. Little did those who heard him think that in 
less than a dozen years the people over whom he was then 
ruling, who loved him passionately, but who knew that his 
presence in Brazil prevented a constitutional government, would 
say to him ‘ While we love you ardently, we love constitutional 
government better. His own people banished him and pen- 
sioned him for life that they might translate into actual govern- 
ment the principles founded in the American Declaration of 
Independence. Hence Dom Pedro was banished, and Brazil, 
having gone to bed one night a monarchy, arose the next morn- 
ing a republic. This was the effect of the principles of this 
document upon the people of the largest empire in South Amer- 
ica in 1889. 

“The Declaration of Independence adopted in this hall is 
properly regarded the greatest charter of human liberty known 
in history. It is not a form of government, but a mere an- 
nouncement of a principle—greater than Magna Charta, greater 
than the Bill of Rights, greater than the petition of rights, 
greater than the plan of government. It is not an indictment 
against the people of the mother country, but against the tyr- 
anny of an English king, a despot. Of the 28 counts in this 
famous national indictment, all but 2 begin with the personal 
pronoun ‘he,’ referring to George the Third. The people of 
England generally believed in the majesty of the people as sug- 
gested by the power of the House of Commons, the elective body 
of representatives of the people. 

“The greatness of this instrument must be viewed from simi- 
lar documents in the past. 

“In Greece, in her palmiest days, one-tenth of her people 
were citizens, nine-tenths were slaves. The citizens possessed 
all powers of government, the slaves no privileges whatever. 

“Tt is difficult for us here to-day to realize that Greece, who 
gathered her students in the academic groves to be taught 
by her Platos and her Aristotles, was the nation whose mass of 
population were mere slaves, in which a mere tenth of the popu- 
lation had any participation in the government. 

“In Rome a similar situation is noticed. When her conquer- 
ing eagles perched in every quarter of the civilized world, Rome 
knew but two classes—the ruling and the ruled. Two entirely 
separate people. The patricians, one-tenth of the nation, held 
all power and privileges of government, while the plebeians, 
nine-tenths or the mass of the people, were without participation 
in government. 

“Down to the thirteenth century all Europe was divided into 
two classes—the feudatory and the serf. The former owned the 
land, while the latter were a part of the land. The serf of 
medieval Europe was a rank higher than the slaves, as he could 
not be separated from the land of which he was a part, as a 
building is now regarded a part, while the slave could be sold 
as a chattel. 

“ In feudal Europe the serf possessed no privilege, no power, 
no participation in government to speak of. 

“In modern Europe the people naturally divided themselves 
into the two classes known as the privileged, on the one hand, 
and the great middle class on the other. There has been but 
one current in all history, a gradual slipping away of power 
from the few toward the many. 

“The power and privilege gradually slipped away from the 
one-tenth citizens of Greece, one-tenth patricians of Rome, one- 


tenth feudatories of medieval Europe, and the privileged few 
in modern Europe. 

“A constant growth of influence is noticeably progressive in 
the slave of Greece, plebeian of Rome, serf of medieval Europe, 
and the great middle class of modern Europe. 

“Another fundamental principle is noticed—reforms do not 
proceed from above as a rule, but from below. They come from 
the mass rather than from the class. The great middle popula- 
tion gave the world Magna Charta, the House of Commons in 
England. The same class gave the Bill of Rights and the 
English Commonwealth, with Cromwell at its head. The same 
element gave the petition of rights and the famous English Revo- 
lution of 1688, when the divine right to rule gave way to the 
voice of the people as heard through Parliament. It was during 
these days of mighty political reform that the New World was 
peopled, partly for the sake of religious freedom, but vastly 
more significant because of its political freedom. 

Out of this agitation our Nation was peopled. To New 
England came the Puritan with his democratic sympathies. To 
the Southland came the cavalier with his sense of religious 
and political liberty. To the central Colonies came the neutral, 
surcharged with the spirit of local government in which all 
should have a hand. 

“Where this principle was contested by the mother country 
it was answered in the greatest document in history, written by 
the greatest Democrat of the age. 

“Note its headlines. 

„All men are created equal. 

“They are endowed with inalienable rights, among which are 
life, liberty, and happiness. 

“ How would such utterances be taken in Greece, in Rome, in 
feudal Europe? How were they taken in modern Europe? 

“Note further: 

“To secure these rights governments are instituted among 
men. 

“When they become subversive of these rights it is the duty 
of the people to change it, or even to abolish it, and build a new 
government upon the foundation that the right to govern must 
come from the consent of the governed. : 

“Here for the first time in the world’s history of civil goy- 
ernment was such an announcement made. It was fundamental 
here, for of all the people on earth this people, which was a 
picked people of Europe, was prepared for self-government. 

“The Declaration of Independence is not an instrument of 
government, but a mere announcement of a fundamental prin- 
ciple of a government of the people by the people. 

“On this hallowed day, here on this sacred spot, our citi- 

should link to this world’s famous document, our char- 
ter of liberty, that other equally historic and significant docu- 
ment, also adopted in this same building, the Constitution of 
the United States, the frame of the Government, without which 
the Declaration of Independence would haye meant little to 
posterity. 

“The declaration stood for liberty, while the Constitution 
stood for law and order. 

“The first declared all men equal; the second demanded 
justice and general welfare. 

“The first was signed by a notable group of statesmen, in- 
cluding Thomas Jefferson, John Adams, Benjamin Franklin, 
Roger Sherman, Charles Carroll, and others, while fhe second 
by George Washington, Alexander Hamilton, Benjamin Franklin, 
James Madison, James Wilson, and others. 

“Both of these world-famous documents were drafted and 
adopted not only in this famous city but right here in this 
famous building, made sacred for all time to come. 

“ Well may your city be proud of this event. In future years, 
when the Nation shall recur to this annual occasion, may I be- 
speak for you a wider consideration of the real significance of 
the second document, the work of that immortal band of 56 
statesmen unequaled by any similar group in the history of 
the world. 

“Inspired by the authority vouchsafed them to translate the 
principles of the Declaration of Independence, through the 
power of the sword in the War of the Revolution, they couched 
an instrument of government in 7 short articles, of less than 40 
sections, employing less than 4,000 words, thereby producing a 
document pronounced by Gladstone the most wonderful instru- 
ment ever stricken off by the brain or purpose of man. 

“This instrument, without a parallel in history, has stood 
through the years of the most marvelous material development, 
during which a small Nation of but 13 seaboard States has 
grown to a Nation of a half a hundred empire States, and a 
mere 3,000,000 people to 100,000,000, and a war-stricken confed- 
eration to a Nation of $130,000,000,000, which is one and three- 
quarters times wealthier than the next wealthiest country on 
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the globe. Through all this growth the instrument of govern- 
ment has stood with less than half a dozen changes in all the 
Nation’s life since the inauguration of its first President. 

“These two historic documents, finding birth in the same 
building only 11 years apart, are worthy the admiration of all 
the world. It will be noted that the struggle in government 
throughout the past has been to assure a larger participation in 
its affairs by the individual, without regard to rank, Under 
these two great documents ours has become the land of oppor- 
tunity. The toiler can whisper to his child in the cradle the 
inspiring note of future success, for avenues of distinction are 
open to him as to the children of the well-to-do. In America the 
child of poyerty may become the man of eminence in many lines. 
This is the legitimate fruitage of the principles of the two fa- 
mous instruments adopted at this historical place. Let us hold 
to this birthright of American liberty, justice, and common weal. 

“You have done well here to-day to inaugurate the greater 
Fourth of July celebration. We should hold it sacred as the 
place and time to rededicate our lives to the service of our 
country, in order that we may insure to our people the security 
of an equal opportunity to all for the sake of justice, general 
welfare, and the blessing of liberty, preserved among our people 
to the latest posterity. Your celebration is significant in its 
purport. The President of the Nation has added to its meaning 
by his presence to address you as the head of the Nation. I 
congratulate you upon this one hundred and thirty-eighth anni- 
versary of the Nation’s birth.“ 


Soldiers’ Monument at Southbridge. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. WILLIAM S. GREENE, 
OF MASSACHUSETTS, 
In tHe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, July 9, 1914. 


Mr. GREENE of Massachusetts. Mr. Speaker, I ask per- 
mission to extend my remarks in the Recorp by including an 
address delivered by the Hon. J. Hampton Moore on the Fourth 
of July at the dedication of the Soldiers’ Monument, South- 
bridge, Mass. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Massachusetts asks 
unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp in the 
manner indicated. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. 

The address referred to is as follows: 

FOUNDATIONS OF STABLE GOVERNMENT, 

[Address of Hon. J. Hampton Moors, M. C., of Pennsylvania, at the 
awe of the Soldiers’ Monument, Southbridge, Mass., July 4, 
Veterans, ladies, and gentlemen, all things conspire to make 

this a memorable day on the banks of the Quinebaug. The 
rain and clouds of the last few days have yielded to weather 
that approaches the ideal; the parade, with its marching men 
and its attractive floats, has been creditable and inspiring; the 
neighboring towns of Worcester County and other parts of Mas- 
sachusetts have sent their representatives, and the patriotic 
eitizens of Southbridge have turned out in numbers running far 
up into the thousands. Moreoyer, the beautiful monument that 
has just been unveiled is the product of the plans and the handi- 
work of one of your former citizens. Altogether, Southbridge 
may be congratulated upon the day and upon the spirit and the 
harmony of so splendid a celebration. 

I was honored when your distinguished Representative in 
Congress, the Hon. Carvin D. Parce, invited me, in your behalf, 
to make the address upon this occasion. Coming from the old 
third district of Pennsylvania, I am able to bring its greetings 
to the old third district of Massachusetts. Indeed, I bring you 
greetings from Independence Hall, the very shrine of American 
liberty, at which the President of the United States is this day, 
and perhaps this hour, addressing the multitude where 138 years 
ago the Declaration of Independence was adopted by the Conti- 
nental Congress. It will be my purpose, as briefly as may be, 
to trace the progress of our Nation from the period of the Decla- 
ration to the present, and to speak of that document and the 
other foundations of stable government which have been the 
secret of our success as a people, for without the foundations of 
government be firmly laid and, if need be, stoutly defended, the 
rights and liberties of the people would be mere bywords in the 
land. 


SOUTHBRIDGE PROMPT TO RESPOND, 


When the first shot in the great Civil War was fired upon 
Fort Sumter April 12, 1861, Southbridge, with its less than 
4,000 population, far removed from the seene of action, was 
ready to do its part to sustain the Union. Startled and stirred 
by the news of the Confederate assault upon the flag the peo- 
ple of Southbridge, according to the New England custom, as- 
sembled in town meeting and pledged themselves to the support 
of the President. Thus in two days after hostilities had opened 
Southbridge was in line with the foremost of her sister towns 
and cities, prepared to meet the call of the immortal Lincoln 
and the requirements of the Old Bay State. Throughout the 
four succeeeding years call after call was made upon her re- 
sources, and in no instance did she fail to respond loyally and 
with promptitude. The pride of her citizens spurred them on 
to fill up every quota, and to her eternal credit be it said she 
accomplished all that was expected of her by a determined but 
sorely tried nation. Not only did she yield up of the flesh and 
blood of the rich young manhood that was willing to “ enlist, 
fight, bleed, and die for the honor and patriotism of South- 
bridge,” but she raised funds to care for the families of those 
who enlisted. 

a THE WOMEN WHO BORE THE BURDEN. 


Records differ as to the actual number of men credited to the 
town who went into the service; the number was not less than 
246, and by reason of enlistments elsewhere than in South- 
bridge may have run up to 400, but it is known that of the 
fighting men who went forward for the honor of their town 
11 were killed in action, 25 died of wounds or disease contracted 
in the service, and approximately 25 others sustained the 
wounds of battle. So generally were they distributed that it 
is said a Southbridge boy could be found in nearly every battle 
from Bull Run to Appomattox. What these men did for the 
honor of Southbridge they did in a broader sense for the Nation. 
The monument we here dedicate to their memory symbolizes 
the gratitude of a people made happy and prosperous by their 
valor; yea, it signifies more than that—it is a tribute as well 
to the patience and the sacrifices of the courageous women of 
that period, upon whom the burdens fell with cruel severity. 


APPROPRIATENESS OF THE CELEBRATION. 


It is appropriate that Southbridge should have chosen our 
national holiday upon which to celebrate the patriotism of her 
brave sons and the devotion of her good women. It serves 
in marked degree to accentuate the purposes for which the men 
of Southbridge offered up their services and their lives to their 
country’s cause. On the 4th of July, 1776, after the liberties 
of the American people had been assailed, their loyalty and 
courage were put to the first great test. A war upon their 
rights as a free people had, in effect, been declared by the 
mother country. They resisted the indignities that were 
heaped upon them and gave to the world through the Conti- 
nental Congress, at Philadelphia, the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, which, while it asserted— 
that all men are created equal; that they are endowed by their Creator 
with certain unalienable rights; that among these are life, liberty, 
and the pursuit of happiness— 
concluded not in the spirit of warfare, but in the hope of 
enduring peace, that— 
as free and independent States they have full power to levy war, con- 
clude peace, contract alliances, establish commerce, and do all other 
acts and things which independent States may of right do. 

And the signers of that immortal document, headed by your 
own John Hancock, of Massachusetts, with faith in the integ- 
rity of their course, appealing not to the god of war nor to 
the spirit of lawlessness, breathing the love of country and just 
government for all men, yet facing a crisis from which they 
could not shrink, closed their charge to the American people 
with these memorable words: 


And for the r rt of this declaration, with a firm reliance on 
the protection of {vine Providence, we mutually pledge to each other 
our lives, our fortunes, and our sacred honor. 


THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION MEANT LIBERTY AND EQUALITY. 


We are wont to refer to the war which was already upon us 
when the Declaration of Independence was proclaimed as 
“The War of the Revolution.“ In the only way they could do 
so as a civilized people our forefathers had chosen “ to dissolve 
the political bands” which had connected them with Great 
Britain and had declared the causes which impelled them to 
the separation. They were not indulging in “ revolution to 
promote disorder or to undermine government; they were under- 
taking as a whole people 


to assume, acre the powers of the earth, the separate and equal 
station to which the laws of nature and of nature's God entitle them. 
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And declaring— 
that all men are created equal; that they are endowéd by their Creator 
with certain unalienable rights; that among these are life, liberty, 
and the pursuit of happiness— 
they looked forward to the organization of a new government 
which would assure our safety and our tranquillity. They were 
striving not for the overthrow of law and order, but, rather, for 
its observance freed from tyranny and oppression. 

d WEAKNESS OF THE CONFEDERATION. 

The Articles of the Confederation, adopted in 1781, under- 
took to put into effect a form of government embodying these 
ideas. These articles were a confession of the dependence of 
the people upon organized effort, but they lacked the power es- 
sential to a complete and effective organization of the States, 
For that reason, and because of the conflicting interest of the 
States and the danger of quarrels between them, the Constitu- 
tion of the United States was finally adopted in 1787. The 
yery preamble of that Constitution provided for “a more per- 
fect union”; that is to say, a better and more effective organiza- 
tion; and as an assurance of the desire of the peorle to over- 
come the tendency to war and disorganization, the reason for 
the adoption of the Constitution was explicitly declared to 
be to— A 
establish justice, insure domestic tranquillity, provide for the common 
defense, promote the general welfare, and secure the blessings of liberty 
to ourselves and our posterity. 

In the Declaration of Independence, therefore, we had the ex- 
pression of the spirit of the American people, and in the Consti- 
tution we had their general proclamation of the legal limitations 
by which they proposed to be bound. 

THE CONSTITUTION WORTH PRESERVING, 

On this historic day, when the flag of our country is unfurled 
to the breeze in every State and Territory of a Union made pos- 
sible by the Declaration of Independence, and made “ more per- 
fect” by the Constitution, how appropriate it is, when we as- 
semble to honor the citizen soldiery which fought and died to 
preserye the Union, that we should refresh our earlier studies 
of the two great documents to which reference has been made. 
Let us see how well the day and the cccasion fit into the argu- 
ment. If we could call by name the soldiers who went out from 
Southbridge and were to ask them for what they left their 
homes and firesides to engage in deadly combat, they would 
answer, For the preservation of the Union.” If we were to 
inquire whether they could recall the oath with which they 
bound their services to their country, they would tell us it car- 
ried the solemn charge, To support and defend the Constitu- 
tion of the United States.” There we have the incentive, and 
there we link up the Boys in blue” with the boys of 76. It 
was not for profit or hope of material reward that these men 
forsook their families for their hay mattresses under the open 
Sky; it was because a blow had been struck at the Union of the 
States, at the Constitution, which guaranteed an equality of 
rights, and at the flag, which typified the purity and integrity 
of the Union. This was what these men fought for—the preser- 
yation of the very foundations of our Government—and this is 
what they achieved. 

As Washington and his compatriots had made a Union of the 
States, they, under Lincoln, had defended and preserved it. 
That it was a good Union and worthy of preserving let these 
short facts attest. There were less than 4,000,000 Americans 
all told when the Union was established. Yet so successful was 
the country under that Union that there were 32,000,000 of people 
enjoying its blessings when the Civil War began. And if a 
Union of States grown in population to 32,000,000 was worth 
preserving at the expense of a four years’ deadly war, what 
may we say of the work of the preservers of the Union now 
that its population has advanced to 100,000,000 souls? 

DEVELOPMENT UNDER THE “ MORE PERFECT UNION,” 

The half century that has passed since the close of the Civil 
War has witnessed marvelous changes in our progress as a 
Nation. Not only have we grown in numbers by the millions, 
now thriving upon every section of our vast area, but we have 
made this country under the Union the most comfortable place 
in which to live and labor upon the face of the globe. Since 
these veterans returned from their work of preserving the 
Union we have advanced materially more than any people 
in the history of the world. We have harnessed electricity and 
made it produce light, heat, and power cheaply and con- 
yeniettly. We have invented and applied the telephone and the 
telegraph, thus adding to the domestic and business welfare of 
all mankind. We haye devised and applied the typewriting 
machine and the automobile, both of them now a part of our 
daily life in commerce and utility. We have developed trans- 
portation facilities until every corner of our vast domain is 
accessible to the people. We have undertaken to conquer the 


air by the flying machine. Indeed, in science, in business, in 
medicine, in home comforts and conveniences, we have so 
widened and extended our infinence and added to the value of 
human activities in peaceful occupations as to make startling 
any contrast with conditions prevailing before the war. 

Wonderful as have been all these changes and all this prog- 
ress, except for the Spanish-American War, peace has ruled our 
country and domestic happiness and prosperity haye been her 
handmaidens. These are some of the practical, tangible results 
of the Declaration of Independence, of our Constitution guaran- 
teeing an equality of rights, and of the Union of States for the 
perpetuation of which the Civil War was fought. There again 
we have the combination that made it all possible—the Declara- 
tion, the Constitution, and the preservation of the Union under 
the Constitution. 

BARNACLES UPON THE SHIP OF STATE. 

Surely what has been thus accomplished in personal and 
material progress by reason of “a more perfect Union” should 
not be lightly considered. It was attained at too great a cost 
of life and labor to be readily overthrown. To hold it cheap 
or to attempt its destruction would evidence an ignorance of 
the energy and sacrifice made in the upbuilding of it, as it 
would manifest the grossest ingratitude on the part of those 
who are its beneficiaries. And yet there are men assuming to 
speak for liberty who are this day preaching the doctrine of 
destruction with respect to the rights of life and property. The 
waye of anarchy, which periodically sweeps the centers of 
Europe, has had its occasional reflex in the United States. The 
makers and the administrators of the law have sometimes 
temporized with these unholy conditions, rather we should hope, 
in the spirit of tolerance, than for personal or political rea- 
sons. The demagogue and the scheming agitator have in- 
creased in number as our population has increased, and are 
still able to obtain audience with the unthinking. The liberty 
of the press, guaranteed by the Constitution, and the right of 
free speech are often abused in the desire of ambitious or mis- 
guided men to attain their ends. 

THE ABUSE OF FREE SPEECH. 

An ever-present menace to our institutions also is the restless 
man or woman, 8 above the gainful occupations, who 
is too proud to participate in them. These and the foolish fel- 
lows who hold that “the world owes them a living,” and whose 
chief purpose in life is to prey upon the industrious and the 
successful,,comprise a few of the clogs upon the body politic, 
They are the “unearned increment” of progress. Happily the 
veteran soldier who made is possible for them to exist, even as 
barnacles upon the mightiest ship or as fungi upon the sturdiest 
oak, is neither a part of them, nor in sympathy with their meth- 
ods. On the contrary, the veteran soldier, having yielded up 
something for his country, is conscious of the advantages which 
a stable government has given to all the people. He knows 
what it meant to stand for “domestic tranquillity” and the 
“blessings of liberty,” and his voice, like that of all good citizens, 
is ever raised in protest against the hand of sacrilege, whether 
it appear in high places or in low. The blessings of liberty,” 
for which the Civil War was fought, include that highest of 
privileges, “the right of the people to be secure in their persons, 
houses, papers, and effects,” and if that be not sufficient to sat- 
isfy the restless, then let us remember that we have still the 
privilege guaranteed by the Constitution of “the equal protec- 
tion of the laws.” When men speak of “the right of free 
speech” or of that “personal liberty” which are made the 
excuse for violence, they offend not only against civilization 
but against the best and truest form of government that has 
ever been devised by mortal men. 

JUSTICE AND EQUALITY SHALL nurn. 


The problems to which reference has just been made are 
largely social problems affecting law and order and the right of 
the people to enjoy “ domestic tranquillity” and the “ blessings 
of liberty.” And why should the people not enjoy “ domestic 
tranquillity” along with liberty? The mistake which some of 
the agitators of unrest are constantly making lies in the 
propaganda for special consideration at the hands of the law. 
What right has any man to special consideration if he infringe 
upon the rights of others who desire “domestic tranquillity ” 
along with the “blessings of liberty”? Surely that man, 
whether native born or foreign, whose thrift and industry have 
enabled him to acquire a home for himself and family, is en- 
titled to the full enjoyment of them. To those agents of dis- 
trust and disorder who so frequently occupy a larger place in 
the public eye than the merit or the righteousness of their utter- 
ances deserve, we may justly say: “This is our country. Our 
forefathers founded it under the Declaration and the Constitu- 
tion. We have made : a haven and a home for the oppressed, 
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We have established certain principles and rules of conduct by 
which we have chosen to be guided. We intend that you shall 
enjoy every privilege that we enjoy under those principles and 
rules. If this country is not good enough for you and you 
know of one which suits you better, it is your privilege to go 
where you please; but if you remain here, let it be understood 
that you stand equal with any other citizen in all your rights 
and responsibilities before the law. This is the standard of 
equality and of justice which we have set for ourselves. It is 
the way we prefer to live and be governed. We intend to main- 
tain this system at any cost, and it shall not be changed or 
disregarded except as the people themselves decree.” 
GOOD SAMARITAN FOR OTHER NATIONS, 


But, as I have indicated, these are domestic problems, to be 
dealt with as the conscience of the people and the laws of 
the land direct. During the half century of our greatest 
progress we have had unusual experiences in our foreign 
Affairs. Indeed, amongst other things, we have established for 
ourselyes the reputation of being the most generous of the 
nations. We have attached Hawaii, yonder in the Pacific, to 
our march of progress. We have taken over Porto Rico, and 
a million souls on that beautiful island of the West Indies 
are now looking forward to higher and better conditions of life 
through our influence and assistance. We have started the 
8,000,000 of people in the Philippines on the road from say- 
agery to civilization. We accepted the responsibility of their 
guidance not in a spirit of conquest but rather from a sense 
of duty to mankind. We have dealt liberally with those islands 
and have given them assurance of their freedom when they shall 
be able to take care of themselves. We struck a quick and 
forceful blow for the liberation of Cuba from a thralldom of 
which she had long complained, and enabled her to float her 
own flag over her own territory as a free land. Hundreds of 
millions of money we might have spent upon our own projects 
in our own country, amongst our own people, were dedicated 
to the peoples of these oppressed lands, so that they might be 
liberated, educated, and given a chance to attain “domestic 
tranquillity ” and “the blessings.of liberty.” In these respects 
our Union has served as a good Samaritan, even though the 
beneficiaries of our bounty, led by agitators or reckless men 
within their own ranks, sometimes seem to disregard it. 

THE PANAMA CANAL A WORLD BENEFACTION, 

Our work upon the Panama Canal is another evidence of the 
bigness of the American people under the government of “a 
more perfect Union.” It can not be said that we did not lessen 
our own resources and deny to ourselves much-needed internal 
improvements when we undertook the task which has made 
our Nation famous in the realm of construction. What other 
nations from the days of Balboa had hoped to do, what other 
nations had attempted and failed to do, the United States ac- 
complished at the Isthmus. It conquered the disease and the 
other apparently insuperable obstacles, and finally brought 
together in bonds of holy wedlock the waters of the Atlantic 
and the Pacific, and, if we are to take cognizance of the modern 
trend of legislation and of treaty interpretation we have done 
all this at Panama, at the enormous expense of approximately 
$400,000,000, in order that all the nations of the earth may 
enjoy it on equal terms with our own. Who will say we have 
not been generous with the world at Panama? 

OUR COMPLICATIONS IN MEXICO. 


And if it be said we have been generous or even prodigal of 
our progress since the“ more perfect union“ was sustained by 
the Civil War, may we not also claim to have been tolerant? 
Witness the conditions that now confront us along the southern 
border of our country. We did not strike at Mexico even when 
the lives and property of Americans were at stake. Any old 
soldier North or South would go into battle promptly should 
the call come to support the flag in any righteous cause. 
But the call has not come, and we are not yet informed, even in 
Congress, as to the real merits of the controversy. Perhaps our 
diplomacy may be wiser and more farsighted than we know. 
We trust the President and his advisers are masters of the situ- 
ution. We may not judge hastily, but we may at least be 
pardoned for expressing the hope that when American sailors 
lay down their lives, as many of them have already done at Vera 
Cruz, it will not have been done as the result of any uncertain 
diplomatie policy, but rather and surely for the honor and the 
glory of the Nation. 

WAR DEPLORED, EXCEPT THP CAUSE BE JUST. 

Only the fool wants war with Mexico, unless there be just 
cause for war. If the blood and treasure of the Nation are to 
be taxed to shield: some adyenturer who has borrowed the Stars 
and Stripes in which to shield his deviltry, we should know it 
and should be saved the mark. But if the humblest American 
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has been wronged in Mexico, our honor there should be main- 
tained at any cost. There are some who fear we have been 
drawn unduly into Mexico’s internal affairs. Whether this be 
true or not, let us hope and pray for an early settlement of our 
Mexican relations, peacefully and justly, if peace and justice 
may be attained with honor. I am sure I voice the feeling of 
every old soldier and of every old sailor who has fought the 
battles of his country when I say “God grant there, may be no 
war with Mexico, or with any other country,” and I know I 
also breathe his sentiments when I say that if we are compelled 
to maintain the country’s honor, once we ascertain and make it 
clear to the people, there will be no dearth of soldiers or of 
sailors, old or young, to take up again the dreaded implements 
of war, and “rally round the flag” as in days gone by. 


PEACE AND ORDER RISE ABOVE THE CLOUDS. 


Contemplating the wonderful advancement of our country, 
what shall we say of the few clouds, foreign and domestic, that 
drift across the horizon? Are they cause for worry or alarm? 
Are they so portentous as to make us cease our labors and 
abandon the fruits of the work of 138 years since the Declara- 
tion of Independence was proclaimed? Let the old soldier 
answer. What does he say? Did he not take upon himself the 
obligation to support and defend the Constitution? Has he for- 
gotten that? No; a thousand times, no! Do the public servants 
from the highest in our land to the.lowest, take that same 
pledge of loyalty merely to violate it? Do the millions of heads 
of families and owners of homes throughout this great country 
intend to stand by idle as the Constitution that guarantees pro- 
tection and equal rights is shot from under them? It can not 
be. Neither in the North nor in the South nor in the East nor 
in the West. We can safely leave this question to the soldier 
and the sailor and abide the test. The soldier stands for peace. 
His loyalty to the country has been tested in the crucible of 
fire. Anomalous though it may seem, the fighting men of the 
Civil War, like those who went from the town of Southbridge, 
returned from the strife the sturdiest friends of peace. Expe- 
rienced in war, they stand to-day for law and order, which is 
guaranteed by the Constitution, as they stood by their guns in 
1861. They have “a more perfect Union” now, and they are 
going to preserve it. There may be changes of law, but there 
will be no change of the patriotism and spirit which led up to 
the Declaration of Independence and the Constitution. Our 
experiences in the Revolutionary War, in the War of 1812, in the 
Mexican War, and in the War against Spain give us no concern 
as to the mettle of our fighting men; if called upon to fight, they 
will fight again, and the legions of their loins will follow 
them; but when they fight it must be for good and worthy 
cause. The American soldier did not fight for spoils; his goal 
was neither conquest nor plunder. What he sought for him- 
self and posterity was citizenship, that citizenship which typifies 
to-day, as it did in 1776 and 1787, Justice,“ “domestic tran- 
quillity,” and “the blessings of liberty for ourselves and our 
posterity.” And to these, in common with his fellow man, he is 
fairly entitled. 

THE GETTYSBURG REUNION AND ITS LESSON, 

Veterans and friends, a last word. We are far enough re- 
moved from the bitterness engendered by the Civil War to speak 
dispassionately of those who fought upon the other side. We 
have come to better understand the people of the South and the 
purposes which animated them in defense of the rights of the 
States. After a lapse of 50 years they are again one with their 
former antagonists, one under the same Constitution and the 
same flag. It is no disparagement of a northern soldier to say 
that he fought “a foeman worthy of his steel.” Such a foeman 
he did fight, and so much more, therefore, was the glory of the 
victory. When “Yank” met “Johnny Reb,” it was not the 
impact of a superior and an inferior race; it was two strong 
men of one race, and they were both Americans. That these 
men were of the same type; that they and their forefathers 
imbibed together the same spirit of the Declaration and the 
Constitution; that they were men and brothers, was beautifully 
demonstrated a year ago to-day when on the field at Gettysburg, 
a full half century after the battle, the survivors of the two 
great armies met and in friendship and good will clasped hands 
across the stone wall at the Bloody Angle, the “ Yank” in the 
thread-worn blue and the “ Reb” in the tattered gray. In the 
thousands of tents which covered the great field from the 
Round Tops to the Ridges the grizzled survivors of the North 
and South exchanged experiences and established friendships 
such only as the American soldier can enjoy. It was notice 
to the world that the American soldier can fight and make up; 
that he can take and give a blow; and, better yet, that he can 
recognize and admire the manly and courageous qualities of 
his adversary. Yea, it was more than that. It was proof that 
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the American soldier cherishes peace, and that after all the 
home, the family, and the friends are more to be desired than 
dissension and the sword. He had made his sacrifices for his 
country, had the veteran who attended the last grand rally at 
Gettysburg; he had seen his comrades fall upon the one side or 
the other; but peace restored, the craving of the soldier heart 
was for that “domestic tranquillity” and those “ blessings of 
liberty ” which only a stable government founded on principles 
of equality and justice can assure. 


A Perennial National Problem. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. H. GARLAND DUPRE, 


OF LOUISIANA, 
In rue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, July 10, 1914. 


Mr. DUPRE. Mr. Speaker, under the leave granted to me to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp, I include an article appear- 
ing in the current number of the North American Review, by 
CHAMP CLARK, entitled “A Perennial National Problem,” which 
refers to the Mississippi River. 

Ihe article is as follows: 
A PERENNIAL NATIONAL PROBLEM, 
(By Speaker CHAMP CLARE.) 

The farthest-seeing constructive statesman, the most master- 
ful friend and champion of humanity in modern times, architect 
of our independence, seer of our national strength, prophet of 
our national progress, Thomas Jefferson, was the foremost 
genius of our national expansion. 

When he got from Napoleon the grand domain of the Louisi- 
ana Purchase he bought for the United States the control and 
possession of the Mississippi River. There was nothing in this 
tremendous achievement of expansion westward, more than 
doubling the area of the young Republic, dearer to his heart, 
more inspiring to his imagination, than the embracing of the 
Mississippi River. Long before the consummation of the pur- 
chase his persuasive voice and potent pen were continually used 
to urge the importance of control for the citizens of the United 
States of the navigation of the Mississippi River. When its 
lower reaches were alternately in the hands of Spain and 
France, and disputes arose over the rights of passage by our 
citizens through to the Gulf waters, he ardently espoused the 
cause of his countrymen. The year 1801, when Jefferson be- 
came President, the area of the United States was but 827,000 
square miles, all east of the Mississippi River, with all Florida 
and the area of the future Louisiana Purchase belonging to 
Spain. The possessions of that country in the Western Hemis- 
phere amounted to over 7,000,000 square miles. Great Britain 
was next in New World possessions, with 3,719,000 square miles. 
Russia, holding Alaska, had 577,000 square miles. France, 
through the courage and genius of her missionaries and ex- 
plorers, her soldiers and traders, had acquired a domain in 
North America scarcely second to that of Great Britain, but in 
the rivalry between the two here and in the Old World she was 
dispossessed of all but 29,000 square miles. It remained for 
Napoleon’s prowess and genius to restore much of what France 
had lost through wresting from Spain all her possessions in the 
northern half of the Western Hemisphere which became known 
as the Louisiana Purchase. For a time Napoleon had dreamed 
of establishing on the western bank of the Mississippi—and 
controlling both sides of the lower river, with New Orleans as 
its seat—a great western world empire. But nearly all of the 
Old World got to fighting him, resisting the reckless ambition 
bent upon dominating the European Continent, making and un- 
making kings at will to rule or caprice to play with nations 
us a master of the game would move the pieces on a chessboard. 
Great Britain was his formidable foe and was the one power 
that had most embarrassed his soaring fancy most effectually 
and most often blocked his designs. He conceived the idea of 
transferring by sale to the United States his embryo empire 
in the western world, and with it the control of the Mississippi 
River. He knew it was the severest blow he could deliver 
against the growing power of his English rival. “The acces- 
sion of this territory,” said Napoleon, “forever strengthens the 
United States, and I have just given England a maritime power 
that will sooner or later humble her pride.” 

Jefferson, with whom he negotiated the transaction. had been 
constantly agitating the vital importance to this Republic's 
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safety and welfare of the complete control of the Mississippi 
from source to mouth. He wanted its great navigation re- 
sources and ultimate possession of the vast area drained by 
its waters. It can be imagined with what profound delight, 
with what thrilled anticipations he approached the consumma- 
tion of the purchase. His cardinal principles of faith for the 
American people were the erection of a great structure of ever- 
lasting national commercial independence upon the four pillars 
of “agriculture, commerce, navigation, and manufacture.” 
With him a most absorbing obsession was to own the Missis- 
sippi. With him it was a case of “must.” “The navigation of 
the Mississippi,” he declared as far back as 1790, “we must 
have.” Again, a little later, and years before the Louisiana 
Purchase, he asserted: The navigation of the Mississippi in 
full and unrestrained freedom is indispensably necessary, and 
must be obtained by any means it may call for.“ 

Thomas Jefferson was the first publicity agent for the national 
ownership of the Mississippi River, as he had been the first 
publicity agent for the erection of the four pillars of our national 
prosperity, as he had been the first publicity agent of our 
national independence. As a publicity agent the world never 
saw his like, all for humanity, all for the progress of human 
liberty. He wrote much and ardently. His pen sped with a 
powerful unmatched enthusiasm and a fertile genius for persua- 
sion nnexcelled in any era of human forward development. His 
labor of love was at its best when his theme was the Missis- 
sippi Valley and the navigation of the Mississippi River. 

A brilliant biographer df Napoleon said of his sale of Louisi- 
ana to the United States: 

It was an event second in importance to no other in their history, 
for it gave them control of the intercontinental river system, and later 


of the Pacific coast, while indirectly it prepared the way for the conflict 
of 1812, which finally secured their commercial independence. 


Following the close of the Revolution, and up to the War of 
1812, our American Republic was a feeble institution among the 
nations of the world, and might have been ignored, might, 
indeed, have been overwhelmed and absorbed, but for the inter- 
national strife that was shaking all Europe and imperiling the 
foundations of empires in the Old World. We were nominally 
and politically independent; but not until the American victory at 
New Orleans did we attain American commercial independence. 
Jackson and his Kentuckians and Tennesseeans, the bulk of his 
forces coming from the States and Territories on the banks of 
the Mississippi River, backing the little Regular Army nucleus, 
rushed southward to drive the British from the lower valley 
and secured it forever from hostile foreign intrusion. And ever 
since the victory at New Orleans, with the expulsion from the 
Mississippi River of the great veteran British Army, with its 
fleet of transports and men-of-war, we have had a progressive 
Nation, a forward-moving, wide-expanding Republic—no longer 
grouped and hedged in between the Atlantic and the great water 
highway Jefferson yowed we must have, a set of comparatively 
little States, bickering among themselves about privilege and 
precedent, jealous of one another, and for the most part rivals 
only in aping England or Europe. Then, with the acquisition of 
Louisiana we began to be Americans; we had acquired a true 
center of national gravitation, the Mississippi River. 

In his glorious old age Jefferson's thoughts often turned with 
delighted contemplation to the westward course of American 
empire, and he lingered with fond expectancy upon the future 
of the dwellers in the grand area drained by the Mississippi. 
“They are our sons and daughters,“ said he. God bless them 
ever.“ : 

From the Mississippi's far reaches through its mouth across 
the Gulf of Mexico to the Isthmus of Panama must run a 
stream of commerce which will traverse the canal. 

A Latin-American historian, one of the brightest of his race, 
F. Garcia Calderon, recently wrote: 

The canal sets a frontier to Yankee ambition; it is the southern line, 
the “south coast,” of which a North American politician, Jefferson, 
used to dream. As early as 1809 he believed that Cuba and Canada 
would become incorporated States in the American Union, in the 
immense confederation. Anticipating the rude lyrics of Walt Whitman, 
he dreamed of founding an empire of liberty “so vast the like has 
never been seen.“ Heirs to Anglo-Saxon gepſus, the Americans of the 
north wish to form a democratic federation. They have succeeded in 
doing in Cuba what Japan has done in Korea; first, the struggle for 
autonomy, then the . then a protectorate, and 


us the prophecy of Jefferson will be 
realized, 


Humboldt, as soon as he had visited the New World in 1804, 
said of the destined Isthmian Canal: 


The products of China will be brought more than 6,000 miles nearer 
Europe and the United States: great changes will take place in the 
political conditions of eastern Asia, because this tongue of earth (Pan- 
sae) had for centuries been the rampart of the independence of China 
and Japan. 
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The “ great changes” have already set in, and mightier are yet 
to come. With the operation of the canal and commerce from 
the great American intercontinental river system converging for 
passage into the Pacific, bound for our western coast ports and 
distant oceanic and oriental marts, with this new route for in- 
ternational trade opened, what wondrous changes may not be 
wrought in the fortunes of mankind. China, Japan, India, the 
Philippines, Oceania, New Zealand, Australia brought thousands 
of miles nearer to our own and Europe's greatest shipping ports 
and centers of civilization would inevitably quicken human 
interests and universally stimulate human energy. 

There will be no surer, stronger factor in this enlivening of 
human progress than that furnished by the life-giving commerce 
of the world's granary, the Mississippi Valley. 

Is it any wonder, then, that the navigation and control of the 
Mississippi River is a perennial national problem in the United 
States? If there be one practical theme of common concern to 
enlightened Americans, to men of all political parties, it is this. 
The three great political parties at their national conventions 
two years ago, political parties which alone have representation 
in Congress, have vied with cne another in emphasis of declara- 
tion for the improvement and maintenance of navigation of the 
Mississippi, the construction of an adequate system of levees, 
and the prevention of floods. It is recognized as a national 
problem, because the river is a national possession, with levees 
of interstate extent of necessity, and liable to overflows of 
waters pouring from the highlands of many States, inflicting 
national disaster. The Mississippi's” transcendent importance 
as a great continental inland highway of commerce has been 
recognized all over the world eyer since De Soto first looked 
upon the sweep of its majestic waters. 

It is no novel proposition, no new thing that the Mississippi 
River imposes a continuous national problem. Jefferson’s great 
idea was to get possession of the river. Having got it and 
learned something of what it was, American statesmanship took 
heed of the problem it presented. President John Tyler, in his 
message of 1844, June 11, declared of the river: 

It belongs to no particular State or States, but of common right, 
by gg Sh reservation, to all the States. It is reserved as a t com- 

ighway for the commerce of the whole country. * * The 
United States, therefore, is charged with its improvement for the benefit 
of all, and the appropriation of governmental means to its improvement 
becomes indispensably necessary for the good of all. 

Col. Thomas Hart Benton, the Pericles of the golden age of 
American statesmanship, lived in one of the greatest States on 
the Mississippi. He never saw the river, never crossed it, never 
thought of it, that his far-piercing intellect did not apostrophize 
the Mississippi. The following is an extract from a letter of his 
to the Chicago convention of 1847: 

Wonderful river, connecting with the seas by the head and by the 
mouth—stretching its arms toward the Atlantic and the Pacific—lying 
in a valley, which is a valley from the Gulf of Mexico to Hudson Bay— 
drawing its first waters not from rugged mountains, but from a plateau 
of lakes in the center of the continent, and in communication with the 
sources of the St. Lawrence and the streams which take their course 
north to Hudson Bay—draining the largest extent of richest land, col- 
lecting the products of every e, even the frigid, to bear the whole 
to a genial market in the Sunny South, and there to meet the products 
of the entire world. Such is the Mississippi. And-who can calculate 
the aggregate of its advantages and the magnitude of its future com- 
mercial results? 

John C. Calhoun, opposed as he was, on strict constitutional 
constructive grounds, to internal improvement by the Govern- 
ment, in 1815 had recommended in a report to Congress an ap- 
propriation to build embankments to protect lands on the river 
from overflow. 

Henry Clay, who never overlooked the interests of the great 
yalley, suggested that its people would rise “en masse and 
tumble down your little hair-splitting distinctions about what is 
national and demand what is just and fair on the part of this 
Government in relation to this great interest. The Mississippi 
River, with its tributaries, constitutes part of a great system, 
and if the system is not national, I should like to know one that 
is national.” 

President after President has recognized the river's national 
scope and the national obligation due. 

The old policy of river and harbor appropriations biennially 
or at longer intervals was a serious mistake of public conduct. 
The appropriations were inadequate, and consequently the pub- 
lic work was insufficient and inefficient. The too meager appro- 
priation was often money wasted; it was a kind of foolish ex- 
travagance. It was like tossing gold and silver and currency 
into the flood as it raged on its destructive way. For these 
appropriations at long intervals were most flagrantly inadequate 
as provided for the Mississippi River, not so much in items for 
the improvement and maintenance of navigation as in the fail- 
ure to provide for the control of the waters by the construction 
of an impregnable levee defense. The intervening years without 
appropriation by Congress witnessed the might of the waters 
undoing the work of previous appropriations. The flood demon 


was no respecter of the convenience of Congress, was reckless of 
policies and of the preachments of national economy. Yet, 
strange as it may seem, he had allies among human beings here 
among us in the demagogue and in a fatuous or ill-advised press. 
It was not until public opinion convinced Congress that annual 
appropriations was the wisest and, in fact, the necessary policy, 
not only for the improvement and maintenance of navigation 
but for the control of the river, that the waste was stopped and 
any material good accomplished, and it was recognized as a 
national project. 

The States on the lower river had been struggling, unaided, 
without cessation against the ruthless enemy, while Congress 
was doing nothing. It was this waste and extravagance in the 
years that Congress furnished no help until disaster woke it, 
and then only to supply insufficient appropriations, resulting 
inevitably in frittered funds, futile talent, and vain energies. 
This pennywise folly provoked for river and harbor appro- 
priations, and very naturally, too, the epithetical condemnation 
of “pork-barrel” legislation; it engendered suspicion and 
hostility outside of the Mississippi Valley, titillated pert para- 
graphists into saucy quips and grim jokes, and uninformed 
editors of provincial metropolitan newspapers of the East were 
kept busy upon a series of sarcastic and contumelious diatribes. 
Since its commencement, five years ago, the wisdom of the 
annual appropriation policy has been convincingly demonstrated 
and justified. 

Floods have menaced always, and will always imperil, the 
integrity of the channel of the Mississippi and the homes and 
lives of the people on both its banks. This is so, year in and 
year out, that this enemy is to be contended against, an enemy 
far more persistent and dangerous than any foreign foe we 
ever had to face. 

Since the Revolution we have had the War of 1812, the war 
of 1846-48 with Mexico, the great war of 1861-65 between the 
States; the War with Spain, just a part of 1898S, followed by 
the Filipino insurrection, 8,000 miles away; and numerous 
little wars with Indians, whose prosecution required action of 
but a fractional part of our regular land forces. I need not 
give figures of what these few wars cost since the successful 
close of our war of independence, 132 years ago. The informed 
imagination will take care of the statistical idea. It is enough 
to say that by liberal annual appropriations we have taken 
good care of our military establishment. We have, indeed, 
strained every point to keep our Army and Navy up to date, 
ready, and equipped to meet any possible enemy at any possi- 
ble time. Hundreds of millions of dollars are annually appro- 
priated for our man-killing machinery, to say nothing of the 
billions that have gone for pensions. war claims, and the like. 
What pittance we have spent to protect property, to preserve 
life from a huge, ever-present menace, is a mockery of our 
national intelligence and a reproach to our national sense of 
humanity. For this flood demon and his devastating army of 
waters in the highlands of the States of the upper valley and in 
the fastnesses of the western mountains are ready every year 
to descend, with reinforcements from the whole drainage area 
of the river, upon the lands and people of the lower valley, and, 
unresisted, or inadequately opposed, spread destruction, desola- 
tion, and death. Out of the flood, plague, pestilence, and 
famine are left to garrison the melancholy sites of once happy 
homes and prosperous towns. 

I believe in the Providence of God, the meaning of whose 
dispensations we may never perfectly know, that all affliction, 
all disaster, all calamity, whether to persons or nations, was 
designed to give mankind the lessons of experience. We know 
how swiftly travels bad news; we know it never failed to write 
its tragic story in the chronicles of men, preserving the 
treasures of experience for the heirs of all the ages. 

I have thought this at the news of every flood on the Missis- 
sippi, as I did when the roaring waters wrought awful havoc in 
the Ohio Valley in the spring of last year. Had those Ohio 
torrents been joined to such floods from other parts of the 
Mississippi's drainage domain as have in recent years broken 
through the levees, there would have been disaster such as 
would have appalled the world. 

Sweet are the uses of adversity, 
Which, like a toad, ugly and venomous, 
Wears yet a precious jewel in his head. 

Shakespeare did not need to say the “precious jewel” is 
experience. In the building of an adequate system of levees 
we have not only a common-sense dictated obligation to com- 
merce and the general welfare, but a higher obligation, a moral 
obligation. We set out to improve navigation and to confine 
the waters in such way as to keep the channel unbroken, build- 
ing levees and revetments. That is the business part of the 
proposition. Next is the moral obligation. No public work, 
however beneficent, should be undertaken and permitted that 
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does not guarantee that it shall be so constructed that property 
and life shall not be endangered thereby. The flood is the great 
enemy of progress to a large proportion of our people. 

The Chinese built, more than a thousand years ago, a wall 
around the vast domain of their Cathay to fortify against their 
enemies. I would build a wall, if necessary, to hold the hostile 
floods where they would spend their might in dredging and 
scouring the bed of the Mississippi from Cape Girardeau to the 
deep waters of the Gulf, for within that extent of river reach, 
spreading from either bank, and subject to overflow, lie lands 
than which there is none richer in the world, none so near to 
profitable markets, none so versatile of production of necessities 
for the sustenance and luxuries for the enjoyment of mankind. 

Much as this may mean for the future prosperity of the 
country, with the reclamation of the 16,000,000 acres of mar- 
velously fertile lands that are subject to inundation, it is a 
minor consideration to the moral obligation of protecting lands 
already occupied, cultivated, and improved. Ever since the 
policy of annual appropriation was initiated there have been 
floods that have destroyed property and fortunes and lives worth 
more than all that has ever been spent upon the Mississippi. 

We are appropriating this year, without an item in anticipa- 
tion of hostilities with Mexico, $243,000,000 for our Military 
Establishinent—$101,000,000 for the Army and $142,000,000 for 
the Navy. ‘There is also $169,000,000 for pensions, The entire 
river and harbor bill, as it is pending, provides a little over 
$40,000,000, of which about $7,000,000 or $8,000,000 is for the 
Mississippi River. The amount given the Mississippi is less 
than we are spending for the construction of a single dread- 
naught, or superdreadnaught for the Navy, a thing that with the 
advancement of naval war science and the achievement of 
genius in aeronautic invention, may in a year or two become 
obsolete and Japse into just so much for the junk heap. Levee 
fortification against floods is meant to endure, to save life and 
property from forces that will remain hostile while rains fall 
and waters flow. 

With all our national boasting about our progress, when we 
are reminded of what we have done in recognition of the Mis- 
sissippi River as a national institution, we must confess we are 
behind the advancement of other nations—nations inferior in 
wealth and resources. One city alone in the Argentine Re- 
public, Buenos Aires, has just spent $83,000,000 improving her 


harbor, already nearly 25 feet deep, on the Rio de la Plata.. 


On the same river, where it is half a hundred miles across, 
Montevideo, the capital of Uruguay, is spending $17,000,000 for 
harbor improvement. At Rio de Janeiro, where the harbor is 
one of the finest in the world, they have spent $100,000,000 for 
sanitation of the city and the land environing the harbor. And, 
strange as it may seem, the genius of our surgeons in Cuba and 
Panama taught them what to do to make their great ports 
immune from yellow fever. One hundred million dollars for 
preserving the health of one city in Brazil, and we doling a 
pittance to save life and property in the vast Mississippi Valley! 
CHAMP CLARK. 


The Swedish-American. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. CHARLES A. LINDBERGH, 


OF MINNESOTA, 
IN rue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, July 10, 1914. 


Mr. LINDBERGH. Mr. Speaker, at Ottumwa, Iowa, on June 
24, 1914, Hon. C. O. LogecK, a distinguished Member from 
Nebraska, made a speech on Swedish immigration to the United 
States. The speech, though brief, contains valuable statistics 
and information. It is certainly entitled to permanent record 
for use as reference. It is as follows: 

“The Swedish-American, of whom I shall speak mainly to-day, 
has only been a factor in the immigration to our country for the 
past 65 years. The first important settlement in the United 
States during the nineteenth century was the Bishop Hill col- 
ony, in Henry County, III., 1845-46, and the Kassel! settlement 
at New Sweden, Iowa, in 1846. It is true that in 1638 a Swed- 
ish colony was located on the west banks of the Delaware on 
the present site of the city of Wilmington, extending north to 
Trenton Falls. The Swedish settlers of that period lived peace- 
ably with the Indians and prospered fairly well. Had Gustavus 
Adolphus, King of Sweden, lived, I have no doubt that he would 
have given the pioneers the support they needed, and their col- 
ony would have been a success. The succeeding Queen and King 
of Sweden were too busy attending to their European troubles 
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to nid them, and the people of the colony could not defend them- 
selves properly, and the settlements were taken over by the Hol- 
landers. Their story is most interesting. They built churches 
and schools. The churches built by these pioneers still stand 
in Wilmington and Philadelphia, revered and protected. 

“These Swedish colonists on the Delaware were a brave peo- 
ple, an industrious people, a peaceable people, and they lived 
in harmony with the Indian tribes with whom they neighbored. 
They believed that all men are created equal, so when the col- 
onists declared themselves independent of British rule, we find 
among the signers of that noted document, the Declaration of 
Independence, the names of John Morten, of Pennsylvania, who 
had much to do with bringing Pennsylyania into the fold; John 
Hanson, of Maryland, another descendant of this Swedish col- 
ony, who during the time of the Revolution was one of the dis- 
tinguished citizens of Maryland, and who was elected President 
of the First Colonial Congress in 1781. The State of Mary!and 
has honored his memory by placing a bronze statute of him in 
the Capitol of the United States. 

“ Many instances are related of these pioneers and their de- 
scendants, and it is said that a man of Swedish ancestry rang 
the Liberty Bell when the Declaration of I ndependence had been 
signed, giving notice to the world that a new nation had been 
born and that a new era in the history of governments had had 
its commencement and destined to Le the forerunner of a great 
nation, whose influence has been felt throughout other republics 
and the entire world. 

The descendants of this colony have made good and became 
leaders of thought wherever they located. In the Colonial 
States we find the names of the Bayards, of Delaware; the 
Swansons, of Virginia, who can trace their ancestry back to this 
settlement on the Delaware. 

“I presune one of the reasons I am invited to speak here 
to-day is because years ago, in Illinois, my father had the good 
sense to propose to a Swedish lady, and like the good woman 
she was she showed her good judgment by accepting in marriage 
a man of whom any son might be proud. He was an honor to 
himself and a leader in every community in which they lived. 
For over 40 years he walked hand in hand with as pure a 
woman as ever lived. They lived among the Swedish-Ameri- 
cans, shared in the progress of these people, sympathized with 
them in their reverses, and rejoiced with them in their prosperity. 

“The Swedish-American has been an important factor in the 
development of this Nation from the earliest history. From the 
very first history shows that the Scandinavian has been closely 
associated with America. History and tradition tell us that 
the Viking trod on America’s soil. In every portion of this great 
Nation, from the Atlantic to the Pacific, from the Lakes of the 
North to the Gulf of Mexico, and from California to Alaska, the 
Swedish-American has made his presence felt. Not content with 
the United States, he has invaded Canada to the north, and I 
have been reading the later-day journals and in the daily press 
that even in far-off Asia the advice of Swedish engineers and 
skilled mechanics is being largely sought for. 

“The sons and daughters of the north have a happy disposi- 
tion, coupling therewith a quiet determination that brooks no 
resistance, and they succeed wherever they go. 

„The history of Scandinavia is one of romance, poetry and 
rich literature, and of honest yoemanry and womanhood. A 
people loving peace, but brave in war; a people believing in free- 
dom of thought and good government. To-day Sweden ranks as 
one of the leaders among the nations for good government, a 
monarchy in form, but a republic in its legislative and adminis- 
trative functions. 

“These people are careful tillers of the soil. Great mechan- 
ies, wood and metal workers, and their schools and universities 
are of the best. No wonder, therefore, when these people came 
to America to find and make a new home in a new country that 
they were manifestly fitted to take up this new work. The first 
farming settlements of Swedish-Americans in the last century 
were in the Bishop Hill colony, III.; the Andover settle- 
ment in Henry County, and in Victoria, Knox County, III.; and 
the Kassell settlements in Iowa, 

„Later the settlements spread into other parts of Illinois, 
Iowa, and Minnesota until the Civil War in 1861. After the 
Civil War they extended their settlements into the Dakotas, 
Nebraska, Kansas, and the far West. 

“The story of Bishop Hill colony is very interesting. These 
colonists were a great company, and, under the leadership of 
Eric Janson, withdrew from the State church in Sweden and 
decided to come to America, where they thought they would 
have more freedom to worship God in their own way. Most of 
these people came from the Province of Helsingland, Sweden. The 
journey to America, its long, tedious trip in sailing vessels across 
the Atlantic, and the journey through the States to western IIli- 
nois was a story of hardships we can scarcely understand to-day, 
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“The land on which they settled in Illinois was of the finest 
in the country, and the improvements made there by these 
pioneers and their descendants are of the highest class. 

“A few miles west of this settlement was the village of 
Andoyer, settled by New Englanders in 1835. This village of 
Andover became historical in the history of the Swedish-Ameri- 
can. My people arrived there in 1849 after a three-months’ jour- 
ney, having been seven weeks in crossing the Atlantic in a sail- 
ing vessel, the bark Charles Tottie. Arriving in New York, they 
proceeded on their way to their destination, via the Great Lakes 
to Chicago, from Chicago by canal to Peru, and thence by teams 
to their destination. I mention this fact because it was the 
best-known route at this time and used by immigrants until the 
railroads were built west to the Mississippi River. 

“What these pioneer colonists and settlers suffered no tongue 
can tell; no language is adequate to express. For several years, 
from 1849 until 1854, Asiatic cholera played havoc among these 
people, leaving many motherless and fatherless families. In 
the company with which my mother’s people came more than 
half of their number lost their lives from the dreaded disease. 

“The first Swedish-speaking minister in the West was Rey. 
Jonas Hedstrom, of Victoria, NL, coming from New York State 
in 1839 to the West several years before the Bishop Hill colony 
was located. He was an ordained minister in the American 
Methodist Church, but when the Swedish settlers came he began 
preaching in his native language. He was an able speaker, and 
with his familiarity with the English language, his charming 
personality, he was enabled to aid them in their struggles, in 
their privations, in their affliction by Asiatic cholera, finding 
homes for the orphans and homeless. He was a messenger of 
mercy, indeed, and he by overwork for his countrymen laid 
down the cares of life at an early age. 

“In March, 1850, the first Swedish Lutheran Church in the 
West was organized by the Rey. L. P. Esbjorn in my parents’ 
home. Rey. Esbjorn was an able man and an excellent orga- 
nizer; he was helpful to the early settlers, and is lovingly 
remembered. The first Swedish Lutheran Church building west 
of the Alleghenies was built at Andover, and is still carefully 
and lovingly preserved by the descendants of these early pio- 
neers. To this church Jenny Lind, the queen of song, gave a 
thousand dollars. 

“The home in which I was born was built in 1836 under the 
orders of a Capt. Mix, living on Long Island, and the place 
was originally known as the Capt. Mix place, but later more 
familiarly known as the Lobeck home, and was the destination 
of many of the immigrants then coming to America. Being 
directed there because my father was able to speak several lan- 
guages fluently, he therefore could be of assistance to the early 
pioneers. 

“Time forbids my going into the details of these western set- 
tlements in Illinois, Michigan, Wisconsin, Minnesota, and the 
Dakotas, as well as Iowa, Nebraska, and Kansas. While the 
Eastern States did not receive a large percentage of the Swedish 
immigration from 1850 to 1880, most of the immigrants going 
west, since then the Eastern States have receiyed a large immi- 
gration. Knowing this, I was not surprised when I read the 
census reports for 1910 and noted the wonderful increase, I 
find in 1910, according to the census reports, that there were in 
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the West found a soil rich in nature; they had but little means, 
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working at such employment as they could get. They were in a 
strange country, hearing a strange language, everything strange 
and new; but with untiring and persistent energy they turned 
the virgin soil to the sun, sowed and planted the seed, and with 
such meager tools as they had at hand cared for it and waited 
until the harvest, and they prospered. When they came to this 
land they had little or no money with which to build homes, 
so they built the log cabin and the sod house, which sheltered 
them and their loved ones; but they were not satisfied with 
these rude types of shelter, and later built modern homes for their 
families and replaced the sheds with barns to provide com- 
fortable shelter for their live stock andmachinery. Their knowl- 
edge of mechanical tools was of great help to them. The 
traveler can tell the Swedish-American settlement by the high 
character of their improvements. 

“In the mining and lumber industries they have prospered. 
The history of the great lumber camps of the Northwest would 
not be complete if the names of these Swedish-Americans were 
not mentioned. 

“Go through the copper and iron mines of Michigan and 
Minnesota, the silyer and gold mines of the Rockies and Cali- 
fornia, you will find that the Scandinavian miner is sought for 
because of his skill. : S 

“As laborers in every line they haye made good. They are 
intelligent, painstaking, careful, and industrious, and have 
proven themselves faithful employees. As to mechanics, the 
Scandinavian is a natural mechanic in metals, and as carpen- 
ters they are skillful, as cabinetmakers they are of the best. 
To-day the great construction firms of the country employ 
Swedish artisans of all kinds—engineers and draftsmen—be- 
cause of their recognized ability in construction lines. 

“If you will go through the manufacturing plants of the 
New England States, the Middle States, States like your own, 
in great cities, such as New York, Boston, Brooklyn, Pitts- 
burgh, Cleveland, Chicago, Rockford, Rock Island, Minneapolis, 
Kansas City, and Omaha, you will note that the inventive 
genius of the Scandinavian is everywhere recognized. One of 
the greatest inventions of the age—the Brown corn planter— 
manufactured first at Galesburg, Ill., was invented by a Swedish 
boy on a farm near Galesburg. The first chilled-steel plow was 
the inyention of Freeburg, of Moline, and the most valuable 
feature of the voting machike was perfected by Sjoberg, of 
Omaha. 

“John Ericsson, who with Edison, Bell and Morse share 
honors with the inventors of all ages, was of Swedish birth, 
and was one of the greatest inventors of the nineteenth century. 
He excelled in inventive genius. I was reading a short time 
ago that he constructed the first locomotive that would make 
a mile a minute. The first successful application of steam to 
propel vessels was his invention. As a boy he constructed 
hydraulic pumps of all kinds. The first iron war vessel of our 
Navy—the Michigan—was constructed by him in 1841. This 
iron war ship still plies on the Great Lakes. The victory over 
the Mferrimac in the Civil War by the Monitor is so well known 
by every schoolboy that I need not say that it was Ericsson's 
invention. His wonderful ideas have revolutionized the con- 
struction of the'navies of the world. I might mention a great 
many more instances of the inventive genius of the Scandi- 
nayians, but time will not permit. 

“ EDUCATION. 


“The education of the Swedish people is of the best, and 
every child endowed with common sense can read and write. 
The schools of Sweden are of high type. Its universities are 
recognized standards the world over, so it was but natural when 
they came to this country that they should send their children 
to American schools, where they could imbibe American patriot- 
ism and learn the language of their adopted land. They not 
only sent their children te American schools and colleges, but 
they have erected and endowed universities of their own 
throughout Illinois, Minnesota, Iowa, Nebraska, Kansas, and 
on the Pacific coast. And as I look over the names of the 
graduates of our world-renowned colleges, such as Harvard, Yale, 
and the others, I find the name of the Swedish-American in 


every branch of learning—the law, the ministry, and profes- 


sions of various kinds. If you want to find a good mathemati- 
cian, look for the Swedish-American. If you wish a high-class 
civil engineer, send for a Swedish-American. In fact, in every 
ayenue of learning the Swedish-American has always been at 
the front in the march of progress. 
“ RELIGION, 
“One of the greatest attributes to the success of the Swedish- 
American is the fact that they are a religious people. As a 
nation they stand high in the religious world. When they came 


to this country of ours they brought with them the Bible, the 
catechism, the hymn book, and the minister to preach them the 
teachings of the Nazarene; and we find throughout this Jand 
to-day their churches of all denominations, their homes for the 
homeless, the infirm, the old, little children, and their hospitals 
of mercy; and, I believe, according to their number, they are 
doing as great a work as any people in the land. 
“ MUSIC. 

“The Swedish-American loves music, and through the coun- 
try, in the large cities, in their colleges, they have their great 
musical choruses. They sing at their firesides as well as at 
public gatherings; and no nation has given better song to the 
world than Sweden; and Jenny Lind and Christine Nilsson 
enthused America with their charming voices. 

“ PATRIOTISM, 

“The Swedish-American population of this country has 
proven true to the flag. He loves the Stars and Stripes. While 
naturally he cherishes the colors of old Sweden, yet he loves 
the flag of his adopted land more. I can remember when but a 
boy, and the call for volunteers came through the voice of the 
immortal Lincoln to go forth in battle that this country might 
be a united one, that the Swedish boy barely old enough to go, 
the Swedish man of mature years answered this first call and 
answered every call to preserve the Union. It is said that in 
Illinois one out of every five Swedes old enough joined the 
Army to defend the flag. Company C of the Forty-third Mi- 
nois, raised principally in my own home village, which I well 
recollect, sent its Nortons, Andersons, Klings, Ericsons, Peter- 
sons, and Carlsons. I knew personally many of them in the 
Fifty-seventh Illinois, under command of Capt. Forse and Capt. 
Eric Johnson; there were Swedish boys in the One hundred 
and twelfth Illinois (the Henry County regiment) and Silver- 
sparres Battery. Minnesota, under Col. Hans Mattson, sent 
hundreds to the front. No brayer soldiers fought side by side 
with the sturdy German, the brilliant Irishman, the hardy Nor- 
wegian, and the native-born American at the Battles of Shiloh, 
Corinth, Murfreesboro, Vicksburg, Chickamauga, Resaca, At- 
lanta, and Nashyille. They seryed under generals like Grant, 
Sherman, Thomas, Sheridan, and Rosecrans and the other great 
leaders, 

“The story of the First Minnesota, in which Scandinavians 
took part in the memorable charge at Gettysburg will never be 
forgotten. Many of these brave men never came back to tell 
the story, but as we heard it from the lips of their comrades, we 
know they fought and fell as patriots—as Swedish-Americans 
can do. In the Navy, he did his work as a sailor, and directed 
his guns right under the orders of a Dahlgren, and Yankee 
Swanson was Admiral Farragut’s right-hand man at the guns. 

“AFTER THE WAR. 

“When the Civil War was over and they came back to their 
homes, they adapted themselves to local conditions as farmers, 
merchants, and mechanics, and as true Americans helped make 
this country blossom like a rose. 

“Tn the Spanish-American War they demonstrated that Swed- 
ish-American patriotism still lived, and did their duty as true 
soldiers; and at Vera Cruz, Eric Stream, of Brooklyn, gave his 
life in defense of his country, 

“ POLITICS. 

“The Swedish-American is active in political lines, and we 
frequently find in the Northern and Western States, where they 
have been elected as city and county officials, members of legis- 
latures, as State superintendents of public instruction, as Mem- 
bers of Congress, and as governors. They have ever exerted 
their influence for public good. I might here mention Gov. 
John A. Johnson, of Minnesota, who, had it not been for his 
untimely death, might have presided over the destinies of this 
Nation; and in these later days we have Gov. John Lind, of Min- 
nesota, intrusted by the President of this great Nation with one 
of the most difficult and most delicate situations of the hour. 


“ MERCHANTS—MANUFACTURERS. 


“As merchants and manufacturers they are of high class. Go 
through the manufacturing centers of our country and through 
the stores in our large and smaller cities, and you will find 
that the Swedish-American is well represented. Where 40 years 
ago scarcely a Swedish name was seen over a store or factory, 
to-day they rank among our merchant princes and great manu- 
facturers. 

“ PINANCE. 

“They understand finance, and in all towns to-day we will 
find they control successful banks. In the city of Chicago, 
among the Swedish-American banks one has deposits that run 
over $30,000,000. 
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“ LITERATURE. 

“In the newspaper field their presence is felt, and more than 
150 Swedish-American papers and periodicals are entered into 
our post offices as mailable matter. Among the renowned 
writers I might mention the late lamented Enander; and to-day 
we find editors like Henschen, Schon, and others. 

“ SUMMARY. 

“The Swedish-American people have become thoroughly 
American. After once coming here to live and make their 
home, and after breathing the fuller freedom, while they love 
to visit the ‘fatherland’ they have no desire to return to the 
northland across the sea. 
~ “While I have told of the achievements of the Swedish- 
American, it is fair to state the opportunity he has had to show 
his ability. ‘America is a land of opportunity.’ No other 
nation in the New World has developed like the United States. 
In this country men and women have greater opportunity to 
make a competence than in any other land. When in the last 
century the Swedish immigrant came to our country the Central 
and far West was undeyeloped—large areas of richest soil un- 
cultivated, railways to build, cities to build, forests to fell, 
mines to develop—where he could use his muscle, his skill, and 
brain. When he first came the candle was in use; now elec- 
tricity turns darkness into day. Morse had just completed his 
first telegraph instrument, and Washington and Baltimore were 
connected by wire. Now we send messages of loye and business 
around the world by wire or wireless. Then no telephone, now 
a household necessity, for a Bell and Marconi solved the problem 
in our day and generation. 

“Railrond construction then in infancy; now we have best- 
equipped and greatest railway system of the world. Then the 
stagecoach; now the Pullman coach. Then street cars drawn 
by horses or mules; now driven by electricity. The immigrant 
came by sailing vessel to our shores; now the palatial steam- 
ships cross the seas. 

“Wagons were pulled by oxen or horses, a spring seat being 
a luxury. Now the automobile, in every form, glides swiftly 
along. The balloon has given place to aeroplane. 

“The farm implement was then the hoe, spade, brush har- 
row, the sickle, and the flail. Since he came here the culti- 
yator, the corn planter, the mower, harvester, and thresher, 
implements of every description for up-to-date gardening and 
farming have come into necessary use. To the farmer's door 
is now delivered news of the world by mail or wire. Then a 
letter cost 25 cents to mail. Every line of manufacture has 
the latest improvements or can not succeed. Cities have grown 
up like magic, and my Swedish friends have had the oppor- 
tunity to assist in their development. 

“T have spoken in my own way and manner about the 
achievements of the Swedish-American. But what about his 
future? I have the highest hope for the future of the Swedish- 
American in this Nation. Those of us who in the early days 
of the pioneers were only afforded limited means of education 
know that our sons and daughters will have better educational 
facilities and be better fitted to meet life than we were. 
Where there have been great merchants in the last 10, 20, or 
40 years, there will be greater ones in the next decades; where 
there have been good farmers in the past, there will be better 
ones in the days to come; where there have been great banks, 
greater ones will take their places. 

“As I look into the future, I see the Swedish-Americans, a 
great people, true to their adopted country, true to the stars 
and stripes, true to everything that will help elevate mankind. 
In a word, a great citizenship who will, under the provi- 
dence of God, help make this the greatest Republie in the 
world, a prosperous Nation, a leader for better Government 
among the nations of the earth.” 


Tariff and Wheat Prices. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HALVOR STEENERSON, 


OF MINNESOTA, 
IN THE House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Thursday, July 16, 191}. 


Mr. STEENERSON. Mr. Speaker, during the debate on the 
Agricultural appropriation bill a few weeks ago I took occasion 
to discuss the relation of tariff to domestic prices of farm prod- 
ucts, and especially to point out that ina commodity like spring 


wheat, of which we ordinarily produce only enough to supply 
the domestic demand, the home price usually exceeds the export 
price of similar grades by nearly the amount of the duty. I 
quoted figures tending to show that this premium over the export 
yalue of hard spring wheat, which had been paid to our north- 
western farmers in the past, was due to the protective tariff, 
which excluded the spring wheat of western Canada from our 
markets. This premium, running as high as 24} cents in some 
years, was almost entirely wiped out by the threatened Cana- 
dian reciprocity of 1911, and has since been greatly reduced by 
the Democratic tariff policy. 

Since I made those remarks the discussion has continued, and 
our Democratic friends still insist that the Republican pro- 
tective duties on farm products did not enhance their domestic 
price, and that this is proven by the fact that prices in 1914, 
after the Underwood law, are higher than in 1913, when the 
Republican law was in force. My colleague [Mr. HAMMOND], 
for instance, quotes prices at St. James, Minn., in his district, 
showing that March 7, 1913, corn was 36 cents per bushel, while 
March 6, 1914, it was 50 cents, and potatoes were worth 35 
cents per bushel March 7, 1913, as against 75 cents per bushel 
March 6, 1914, and so through a long list of farm products, the 
duty on which has been either greatly reduced or entirely re- 
moyed by the Underwood law. The argument deduced from 
this is not that the lowering or removal of the duty has caused 
the higher prices, but that it proves that local prices are inde- 
pendent of the tariff and rise and fall without regard thereto. 
Mr. HAMMOND says: 

It matters not to the farmer, when he hands his wheat to the eleva- 
tor and receives his pay for it, whether that wheat remains in the 
United States or goes out of the United States, there Is always a mar- 
ket somewhere for the staff of life. 

He goes on to show that importations of potatoes under the 
new law were less last year than the year before under the old 
law, and argues from this that the tariff does not affect the 
market price here. The answer to this is that in a year when 
our domestic supply of spring wheat or potatoes is so large as 
to greatly exceed our demand, then his reasoning will apply, 
because then prices will tend to fall to an export basis; but 
whenever the domestic production is only about sufficient for 
the demand, then it will not apply, and domestic prices will 
tend toward the general or world prices, with cost of trans- 
portation and duty, if any, added. 

To support the argument that the tariff has nothing to do 
with wheat prices, my colleague [Mr. Hamonp] called atten- 
tion to the fact that prices were higher in 1914 (crop of 1913) 
than the year before (crop of 1912). But to clear up the specific 
issue, the effect of the tariff on the price of spring wheat in the 
Northwestern States, we must take into account all the factors 
that go to infiuence prices, both local and general. The total 
wheat crop of 1913 was 524,000,000 bushels of winter and 
940,000,000 bushels of spring, or a total of 764,000,000 bushels, 
whereas the crop of 1912 was 400,000,000 bushels of winter and 
830,000,000 bushels of spring, or 730,000,000 bushels in all. It 
will be noticed that last year’s spring-wheat crop was small 
and the year before it was the largest history. I insert here 
a table of production: 


UNITED STATES WHEAT CROP. 
Final estimates of the wheat crop and acreage of the United States, 
by years, made by the Department of Agriculture, were (hundreds 
omitted in acreage and thousands in yield): 


Acres. Bushels. 


Winter. | Spring. | Total, | Winter. | Spring. | Total. 


1913 31,699 50,184 524 240 763 
26, 571 45, 815 400 330 730 
29,162 40,543 431 191 621 
97,329 45, 681 434 201 635 
28.330 40,723 446 291 737 
30, 026 47, 557 438 227 665 
28, 405 5,211 400 25 634 
20,951 47,306 493 242 735 
29; 983 47, 854 419 273 693 
27,031 44.075 325 28 552 
32, 510 49, 465 402 236 638 
20, 657 46, 202 363 307 670 


= 


Figures for 1911 and 1910 revised to accord with census. 


With such an extraordinary amount of spring wheat in 1912 
it is plain that, as we could not use quite all but must export 
some, the price must fall to nearly an export basis, which it 
did, but that was only a temporary condition. I will also in- 
sert tables showing the prices at Winnipeg and Minneapolis, 
and ask my readers to compare the amount of the premium at 
Minneapolis over Winnipeg with the spring-wheat production 
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for those years in the United States, and it will show that when 
spring wheat is scarce in the United States the tariff has raised 
the price to the farmer nearly the amount of the duty, and 
when production has been the highest the premium has nearly 
disappeared. I have also cut from the Weekly Northwestern 
Miller the daily quotations in the principal wheat markets of 
the United States and Winnipeg for the three principal crop- 
moving months of October, November, and December for the 
years 1910, 1911, 1912, and 1913, and submitted them to the 
Department of Commerce to compute the averages, which I here 
insert: 


who buys a supply of wheat for future manufacture must make 
allowance for this uncertainty, and hence a lower price will 
prevail. In this manner even the slight benefit that the farmer 
might otherwise derive from these low duties is almost entirely 
taken away. 
Minneapolis and Winni rices and.the advance Minn is 
Winnipeg prices, eee — Senate Document . A Ken t Son: 
8, third session, being message from the President of the United 
tates transmitting, in response to Senate resolution of Feb. 23, 1911 
a 3 from the Tariff Board relative to various commodities named 
in the proposed Canadian reciprocity measure. 


` 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE, Minne. 
BUREAU OF FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC COMMERCE, yg 
Washington, March 16, 191}. prices, ence, 


Hon. HALVOR STEENERSON, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 
My Dear Sm: The clippings from the Northwestern Miller, showing 


quotations on wheat, which you submitted to the bureau several days $1.13} 1.00 

ago, are returned herewith, together with a table giving average prices 116 1.01 
of December, May, and cash wheat for the last four months of 1910, 1.11 x 
1911, 1912, and 1913, respectively, in the various markets specified. 1.0 2 

* * . * * * * l 91 

Very truly, yours, 1. 1,01 

A. H. BALDWIN, Chief of Bureau. 1. Lod 

Wheat -—Avera of closing prices of December, May, and cash <> 913 


wheat at the pri l markets during the last three months of the 

years specified in cents per bushel. 
[Compiled by the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, Depart- 
ene or mmerce, from quotations published in the Northwestern 
er. 
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I invite comparison particularly to the prices in Minneapolis, 
Winnipeg, and New York, bearing in mind that if we are on 
an export basis the New York price ought to be at least 15 
cents per bushel higher than Minneapolis, for it costs that to 
haul the wheat to the seaboard. It should also be borne in 
mind that the Winnipeg price means wheat delivered in ele- 
yator at Port Arthur or Fort William on Lake Superior, and 
that it is on a parity with wheat in elevator at Duluth, so far 
as reaching the foreign market is concerned. The Winnipeg 
grades are a little stiffer than the Minnesota grades, so that 
when the price is the same at Minneapolis, Duluth, and Winni- 
peg, it is really lower by a cent or two at the latter place, be- 
cause the wheat called for is a little better than what would 
pass in Minnesota. 

I submit that an examination of the figures in these tables 
will convince any open-minded person of the correctness of the 
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claim that we Republicans have made that the duty on wheat ETY 1 
has in the past enhanced the farm price of spring wheat by a 1.14 1. 
premium of from 1 to 24 cents and on the average by about 12 Lis 1 
cents per bushel. The same reasoning will apply to barley, rye, +e j 
oats, flax, and other grains, as well as to potatoes. I contend L 1 
further that the present Democratic tariff is nearly useless for 1 i 
protection so far as wheat and potatoes are concerned. The toa} | 
present law, as I stated in my first remarks, places wheat and 104 


potatoes on the free list, with a clause that 10 cents a bushel 
shall be imposed on wheat from any country imposing a duty on 
our wheat, and 10 per cent ad valorem on potatoes coming from a 
country that imposes a duty on our potatoes. This so-called 
countervailing duty can be removed at will, without notice, by 
any foreign country that chooses to do so by simply enacting that 
our wheat and potatoes may come in free into that country. This 
makes it uncertain how long the duty will remain; and a miller 


Relative to the pending tariff bill and its probable effect upon 
wheat prices, Secretary John G. McHugh, of the chamber of 
commerce, bas issued a statement giving the comparative prices 
for Minneapolis, Duluth, and Liverpool wheat, which shows, Mr. 
McHugh said, that the prices ruling in Minneapolis and Duluth 
are not made in Liverpool. The table follows. $ 
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Comparatice prices of wheat. 


Liverpool. Approxi- 
— mate cost 
to take 
Minneapo-| Duluth, Sanie 
First trading lis, No. 1 No.1 Duluth 
day northern. northern, England, United and de. 
delivered. track. current States liver in 
prices. | equivalent. BOSA 
Liver- 
| . Cents. 
113 -114 114 8 23 1171 24 
113 -114 11274.. 8 4} 120 24 
114 -11 116 les d 8 1 1173-1173 24 
115 -116 1158-11 8 115{-116 
108§-11 1074 |...do 7 103j-104 18 
1053-1074 | 1043-1 6 4 91 18 
905 117 119 2 3 1054-1 17 
1 
1123-113} 113 7 1 19 
1603-100} 1c} 7 J 1643-104 20 
101 -102 102 6 si- 21 
1054-106 10e¹ 6 10 2 
19 4 S|) a 
104: 
94 0 97 24 
2 6 s- 94 24 
do. 6 18 
6 1 18 
97 å 6 1 17 
15 Ml Al 
105] |.. 73-97 
1 d 7 4 105 20 
1 December. 7 4 2¹ 
1011 7 A 107-H1⁰ʃ 2 
107 7 1 25 
105) 22 ll 25 
107 7 1 ugi 25 
107 7 11 3 
ll 7 11 114 2¹ 
11 1 2 1 2¹ 
i fl ial] 2 
91 7 7 110 24 
& 7 11¹ 25 
E 2 1 28 
8 7 1081-104 25 


When the Ship Goes Down—Liability of Vessel Owners for 
Losses at Sea. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES W. BRYAN, 


OF WASHINGTON, 
In tue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuesday, July 14, 1914. 


Mr. BRYAN. Mr. Speaker, under authority granted by unani- 
mous consent I extend in the Recorp the following article, 
which is well worth the careful consideration of every Member 
of this House: 


WHEN run SHIP Gors DowN—Ltapitity OF VESSEL OWNERS FOR 
LOSSES AT SEA. 


[Thomas I. Parkinson, Columbia University.] 


If a New York-Chicago “flyer” leaves the track and plunges to de- 
struction, carrying to death or personal injury its paas ers and 
crew, our laws, both State and Federal, provide that the victims—the 
injured and the dependents of the killed recover their full dam- 
ages out of the general assets of the railroad company. The railroad 
carrier is an insurer of the traveler's safety, and this fact is largely 
4 msible for the economic argument in favor of railroad “safety 

rst” camp: S. 

What would now be said of an act of Congress providing that the 
liability of the com y, if any, should be limited in amount to the 
value of the wrecked train as it lay at the bottom of the embankment 
plus the amount of the ticket money paid by its passengers? 

Impossible as such a rule seems when applied to carriage by land, 
it states precisely the effect of the shipowner’s limited liability laws 
enacted by Congress and constantly applied by our admiralty courts. 
For the frightful loss of life and property involved in the wreck of 
the Titanic the liability of the owner, under our laws, is limited to 

90,000. This sum represents the amount of the Pomorie freight mone 
‘or the fatal voyage. Under the English law the owners of the Th 
tanio are liable for nearly $3,000,000. 

Victims of this disaster sought to have our courts ap ly the English 
rule in determining the amount of the owner's liabil 5 and secured 


a ruling to that effect by Judge Holt in the district cou but the Su- 


preme Court of the United States, in an opinion handed down May 25, 
declares that whenever our courts are resorted to for a sagen in such 
cases the limited spe vie 1 

plled. Therefore, until Co 


rules established by Congress will be ap- 
ngress acts by repealing or amending these 


for shi 
the pen 
is true eyen though, as in the Titanic case, the owner is Hable, 
under the laws of the country whose flag the ship flies, for a much 
greater amount. 

Briefly stated, our law provides that if the owner surrenders the 


aceidents 


rules claimants in our courts can recover See te" 
ng freight. 


2 to the extent of the value of the wreck an 
This 


wreckod vessel and 8 1177 into court the pend 
from all further liability.. If the vessel is lost, 
only the pending freight. Insurance money payable to the owner for the 
loss of the ship is not available to the damage claimant. Therefore, 
where the vessel is lost or seriously damaged there can be no substan- 
tial recovery. 

These rules are applied as well to inland river and bay navigation as 
to the Great Lakes, coastwise, and fore trade. There is no need for 
further illustration of their operation. . They are simple and subject to 
almost no exception, Their. effect is to leave passengers, crew, and 
shippers without redress for losses by accident unless they have the 
foresight to insure themselves. 

The laws of the United States are not 
owner's financial responsibility. Practically all 
adopted the limited liability principle. it is 
se The early Roman and common law knew no such limitation, 

t was developed in the Middle Ages and had become the settled law of 
continental Europe even before its incorporation in the Napoleonic Code 
of 1808. It was incorporated from an earlier statute into the English 
merchant shipping act of 1854. It was adopted in this country in 
1851 nren act of Congress obviously based on the English statute, and 
it has n perfected as an instrument for the protection of the ship- 
owners by subsequent amendment and oie interpretation, 

Though the principle of limited liability is now universally accepted, 
there are important differences in the nature of the limitation and its 
amount. Our laws are substantially in accord with those of France 
and Germany in 8 the owner to abandon the vessel and 
thereby escape all further financial responsibility. Great Britain, 
though limiting the owner's liability, early develo: the rule that the 
limit should be the value of the vessel before the accident. 

The importance of this rule may be appreciated when it is applied 
to a case like the Titanic. The value r the accident was nil; the 
value before the accident, in the neighborhood of $10,000,000, In 1682 
England adopted a rule more definite, more easily supe and at the 
same time more favorable to the owner, viz, that the | bility should be 
limited to a fixed sum per registered ton of the vessel. Under this 
rule the owner is Hable for £8 or £15 per ton of the vessel's tonnage, 
8 to whether claims are for loss of property or for loss of life, 
or 2 ‘ 

Though our act of Congress was modeled on the English laws, its 
language was sanamay diferent to justify our admiralty courts in 

n 


segus he is relieved 
he is obliged to pay 


uliar in limiting the 
maritime nations have 
a principle of publie 


interpreting it as limiting the owner's liability to the value of the 
vessel after the accident rather than imm tely before. The result 
is that, under our law, the fate of the vessel practically determines 


whether claimants recover any substantial damages. Under the Eng- 
lish law the owner’s liability is not defeated or even affected by the 
fact that the ship itself is no longer available for the satisfaction of 
damages. 
f a great shipowning country like England finds it wise 

such substantial liability for losses at sea, it is difficult to 
erstand why the United States, furnishing passengers and cargo 
rather than ships, should provide such comparativel 5 nan- 
cial responsibility to secure redress to shippers and the traveling public. 
The late Senator Rayner, in addressing the Senate on the occasion of 
the presentation of the Titanic report, said: 

= 5 matter how many suits are brought in the State court, no 
matter how many suits may be brought in the Federal courts, the own- 
ers of that ship, no matter how able they may be financially to answer 
in damages, can go into the Federal courts, sue out an injunction, have 
a trustee appointed, bring the ship if it exists—of course, in this case 
the ship is 1 pending freight into court, and escape all lia- 
bility wonterer, oe ury to passengers, for injury to goods, or for 
any cause whatever. 

X That is the statute that is now upon the statute books of the 
United States. It ought to be repealed or modified. There is no reason 
on earth why it should continue. When it was passed it was thought 
to afford an invitation to shipowners to take to the sea and risk the 
hazardous character of the adventure, but I apprehend there is no more 
danger on the sea now than there is on land; and if these statutes are 
not repealed there certainly ought to be some modification of them.“ 


OLD LAWS—NEW CONDITIONS. 


We are at present scrutinizing ancient rules of law and testing them 
from the point of view of their effect in operation as securing justice 
to the individual. Does this limited liability principle operate to secure 
substantial justice? Are modern conditions the same as those under 
which it was first developed? At that time shipping was generally 
carried on by merchants or independent owners. A single ship fre- 

uently represented an owner's entire business investment and limited 
liability was an encouragement to venture in the hazardous business of 
navigation. 

Much of our modern shipping is carried on by extensive corporations, 
such as the North German Lloyd, Hamburg-American, and the Inter- 
national Mercantile Marine. These companies frequently invest heavily 
in a single ship, but that ship seldom represents a very large part of 
their entire capital. The loss of a ship like the Titanic is, of course, 
a matter of serious concern, but it does not Involve the extreme hard- 
ships to which the loss of his single vessel subjected the owner in 


riier times. i 
ea Moreover, the hazards of navigation have been greatly reduced 
through governmental activity in improving harbors, removing ob- 
rin pety marking channels, placing signals, making accurate charts, 
atrolling ice fields, and destroying derelicts. Wooden sailing vessels 
ye been replaced by modern steamships. Voyages which took months 
have been reduced to days, General use of wireless telegraph, sub- 
marine signals, prescribed lanes, and the increase of speed bring steam- 
ships into closer communication and give to the shipowner a control 
over his vessel which, in so far as the prevention of accidents goes, is 
equivalent to that exercised by the operating department of a railroad 
over its moving trains. It can no longer be said that the control of the 
shipowner ceases when the vessel passes beyond the horizon. 
hese circumstances suggest for serious consideration the desira- 
bility of repealing the special privilege enjoyed by water carriers as 
com with carriers on land. If repeal be unwise or impossible, it 
is at least 1 1 and seems desirable to modify these laws as now 
applied in the United States so that, irrespective of the value of the 
vessel after the accident, there may be some substantial fund to which 
claimants may haye recourse. 


1 licy to 
im 
un 
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The adoption by Congress of the Noe rule has been advocated by 
the limited liability committee of the Maritime Law Association of the 
United States, ‘The committee declares the change essential to work 
justice to the owner as well as to the passenger. Their report says: 

“A fixed rate per ton furnishes the nearest practicable approach to 
equality of responsibility among all vessels in perfo: 3 similar sery- 
ices and for damage claims incurred in performing them. 

This recommendation has not been urged upon Congress, and there 
are no bills pending to carry it into effect. 

Conflict of varving rules, resulting from the fact that vessels enter 
territorial waters and become subject to the jurisdiction of several dif- 
ferent nations, suggests the desirability of adopting by international 
agreement a uniform rule governing the nature and amount of the 
owner's financial responsibility, just as the London conference recently 
prepared such an agreement as to rules governing the construction, 
eculament: and operation of vessels in the interest of increasing safety 
at sea. 

THE INTERNATIONAL AGREEMENT. 


The problem has already received consideration at several diplomatic 
conferences, and a tentative draft of an international convention which 
substantially adopts the English rule has been pronor: It was 
expected that another international ċonference dealing with this sub- 
ject would be held in Brussels in September, 1913, and an appropria- 
tion was made by Congress to pay the expenses of delegates represent- 
ing the United States. Con Sman MONTAGUE, of Richmond, Va.; 

win W. Smith, Esq., of Pittsburgh, Pa.; and Judge Ward, of the 
Circuit Court for the New York District, were named as delegates from 
pu ae The conference was postponed, however, and has not yet 

een held. 

Prior to the conference an effort ought to be made to develop a 
public opinion respecting the questions of policy involyed in reaching 
an international agreement. he interests not only of the shipowner 
and the cargo, but of the traveling pobe as well, should be represented, 
Agreements involve compromises. If the United States, Great Britain, 
France, and Germany, along with the other maritime nations, are to 
reach an agreement as to the rule which should in future be applied 
in cases like the Titanic, it is obvious that the position of the United 
States must be either to help France and Germany to compromise Eng- 
land down to the lower limit provided by these continental countries 
or to help England to compromise Germany and France up to the 
higher limit provided by the English law. 

POLICY OF THE UNITED STATES. 

If our delegates are to exercise any influence upon the terms of an 
international parcement they must fix upon a policy which the United 
States as a nation deems just and desirable from the point of view of 
owners, shippers, and F tng Who is to determine what the policy 
of this country should be? Are our delegates to assume that existing 
acts of Congress represent our policy on this important subject, or is 
the State Department to determine the matter and instruct our delegates 
irrespective of existing acts of Congress? 

Of course, there will be ample saga ae for full discussion of the 
terms of any agreement when it submitted to the Senate for con- 
firmation; but an intelligent discussion of the subject by Congress and 
the general public prior to the formulation of such an agreement seems 
desirable. 

We have no Federal oe ty fixing the liability of the shipowner 
for injury to or the death of a member of crew. Under the rules 
applied by our admiralty courts the right of the seaman or his de- 
pendents to recover for his injury is extremely limited. The injured 
seaman is entitled to “ maintenance and care, at least during the con- 
tinuance of the voyage.” After the termination of the vo, the dis- 
abled seaman or his dependent family can recover nothing for loss of 
earning power or support except in cases of actual neg ce on the 
part of the owner, for the owner is not liable for the negligence of the 
master or crew. 

Even in cases of the owner’s actual negligence the claim of the 
seaman or his dependents is subject to the limitation of liability laws 
which permit the owner to abandon the ship to the claimants, and 
thereby escape personal liability. This means in cases of wreck that 
even where there is a right to recover there is no substantial recovery. 
In the Titanic case, for example, any judgment recovered by the crew 
or their dependents shares with other claimants the $50, to which, 
under the United States law, the owner's liability is limited. 

Compare this with the laws of England, France, and Germany. In 
these countries seamen and their dependents are provided for in the 
workmen's compensation laws. The injured seaman or his dependent 
receives compensation irrespective of the circumstances under -which 
the injury occurred, and also without regard to the limitation of 
liability enjoyed by the shipowner as to other claims, 

Several bills providing a system of workmen's compensation for 
employees engaged in interstate transportation by land have been 
introduced in Congress, but none of these has provided for compensa- 
tion for employees engaged in interstate or foreign tr ortation by 
water. Transportation by water is specifically referred to but a few 
of our State compensation acts, and it is not yet settled how far this 
industry is within the scope of these acts, particularly as to injuries 
occurring outside of the State. 

FEDERAL COMPENSATION. 


The attorney general of the State of N has ruled that the 
compensation act of that State does not appy to vessels plying on 
5 waters having an outlet to other States even though such 
vessels be engaged solely in intrastate commerce. Whether or not the 
State acts apply there can be no doubt that a uniform Federal rule is 
as desirable in the case of employees engaged in interstate transpor- 
tation by water as in the case of employees engaged in interstate trans- 
portation by land. 

It is difficult to obtain any statistics of accidents to seamen, but it 
is a matter of common knowledge that injuries to this class of labor 
are of frequent occurrence. In 1906, according to the report of the 
Census Bureau, there were 37,321 vessels of 5 tons or more operating 
under the United States laws. These vessels employed 140,929 persons 
with an aggregate pay roll of $71,636,521. The figures for the last 
census are not as yet available. 

Judge Alexander, for the House Committee on Merchant Marine, 
recently introduced a bill extending the jurisdiction of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission to water carriers engaged in forei and inter- 
state commerce, including our coastwise, Great Lakes, and inland river 
trade. This legislation, if enacted, will probably be a stepping stone 
toward the application to all transportation under Federal control of 
regulatory legislation affecting any part of such transportation unless 
clearly inapplicable. Irrespective of such a . however, 
there is immediate need for Federal legislation extending the existing 


Wederal employer's liability acts (or, if they be passed, the interstate, 


railroad workmen's compensation acts) to employers engaged in inter- 
state and foreign commerce by water. 

If Congress passes a workmen’s compensation act covering seamen, 
the problem of shipowner’s 3 so far as members of the crew 
are concerned will be entirely and satisfactorily solved. Under the 
English workmen’s compensation act the shipowner is liable to the 
full extent of his resources for the limited sums provided in the 
schedule of compensation, Such an act in this country would dispose 
of all questions as to the nature, extent, and amount of the shipowner's 
liability. Instead of being limited to the amount provided by the 
forfeiture of a stated sum per registered ton or derived from the sale 
of the wreck and the collection of pending freight the seaman or his 
dependents would be entitled to recover from the general assets of 
the owner the compensation which the act provided for his case. 


ACCIDENT INSURANCE, 


This would result in making the owner's lability for injuries to his 
seamen a matter for insurance and would probably result, as it has 
done in the case of other employees, in forcing the owner to keep 
his seamen insured for the full amount of the compensation provided 
by the act. This is the fairest, most economical, and in the vee run 
most satisfactory method of dealing with the owner’s responsibility 
for injuries to his seamen, 

Sick and disabled seamen are provided with care and treatment by 
the United States Marine Hospital, for which Congress appropriates 
nearly $1,000,000 annually. ‘ormerly shipowners were required to 
contribute to the support of the hospital and were permitted to deduct 
the amount of the contribution from the seamen’s wages. Later a 
tonnage tax was levied for its support, but now it is maintained solely 
by Government appropriation. is institution is excellent as far as 
it goes and may well form a precedent for the establishment of Goy- 
ernment hospitals for sick and injured in other lines ef industry; but 
it takes no account of loss of Penne porer or of support to which 
injury and death subject seamen and their dependents. 

The freedom from personal or unlimited responsibility for his own 
and his agents’ negligence enjoyed by the shipowner under our laws is 
not confined to his position as a carrier of passengers and an employer 
of seamen. The common-law exemptions from 5 such as an 
act of God or a public enemy, have been so expanded our acts of 
Congress, and particularly 1 the Harter Act, that the owner is 
now under little or no liability for cargo losses. Not only is his 
liability for such losses limited in amount, but in the ordinary case he 
is entirely exempted from an Sap ar A for the loss. 

These exemption laws and their development form one of the most 
interesting and important chapters in our admiralty law. A brief 
uotation from the hearings of the Senate Commerce Committee on 

enator Nelson's bill to amend the Harter Act indicates the present 
state of these laws: 

“The effect of the Harter Act has been constantly burdensome to 
American shippers ever since its enactment. The full force of its pro- 
visions has been made conclusive by court decisions. In practically 
all cases of damage or loss, whatever the actual facts may be, it is 
almost impossible to show that the shipowners have not used due 
dil ce to make the vessel seaworthy and properly manned, equipped, 
and supplied, and it is almost always possible for the shipowners to 
allege, for the purpose of escaping liability, that the accident was due 
to faults or errors in navigation or in the management of the vessel.” 

Before the same co ttee Howard 8. Harrington, a New York 
admiralty lawyer, said: 
`> “J should like to say a word from the standpoint of a practicing 
lawyer to whom an American cargo owner comes whose cargo has 
been Shipped on the vessel and the vessel has gone on the strand, and 
she, with her cargo, is a total loss in many instances as a result of 

‘oss negligence, and he asks what recovery he has. Under the exist- 
25 state of law, with the Harter Act in force, we have to advise him 
that he has practically no recovery whatever.” 


READJUSTMENT OF LIABILITY LAWS. 


Like the limited-liability laws, these exemptions from liability laws 
apply to all claims for made in our courts whether the vessel 
be American or foreign and whatever the nationality of its owners. 

The readjustment of our laws respecting the owner's liability for 
cargo losses may safely be left to the shippers. But the readjustment 
of laws fixin e owner's PpO for injuries to passengers and 
menoon = e crew calls for intelligent public discussion and organized, 

ublic opinion. 
£ The legislative changes suggested by the conditions described may be 
summarized as follows: 

1. An amendment to our limited-liability laws similar to the English 
rule, increasing the owner's liability so that where the owner is Hable 
the persons to whom he is lable may have recourse to some substan- 
tia fund irrespective of the condition or value of the vessel after the 
accident. 

2, The enactment by Congress of a law authorizing the district courts 
in admiralty to entertain actions to recover damages for death, so 
that our a lty courts may not in future be dependent, as the 
are now, on the existence of such laws in the State or country to whic 
the ship belongs in order to give redress in death cases. nder our 
present Federal law the old common-law rule that an action dies with 
the person still obtains, and it is only by applying the State or forelgn 
law that our admiralty courts can take jurisdiction of an action for 
damages for death at sea. 

3. amendment of the Harter Act decreasing the owner's exemp- 
tion from liability for cargo loss. 

4. The extension of the Federal employers’ liability laws or future 
interstate railroad workmen’s compensation laws to seamen on vessels 
in foreign, lake, coastwise, and inland river trade. 

These extensions of the owner's liability, besides doing justice to pas- 
sengers, shippers, and crew. would in all probability have an important 
indirect effect in preventing accidents at sea. Until a short time ago 
we were taught to believe that transportation on the water was com- 
paratively safe compared with transportation on land. 8 large 
number of serious accidents, involving great loss of life, have impressed 
upon us that there is much to be done to increase mie at sea. 

Considerable attention has been devoted to the problem of increasing 
safety by governmental regulations respecting the construction, equip- 
ment, and operation of vessels. Senator La FOLLETTE'sS Dill, directed 

articularly to improving the condition and efficiency of seamen, has 

Been passed by the Senate and is pending in the House. The London 
conference has A eel a code of rules, which are recommended to 
maritime countries for adoption. The House Committee on Merchant 
Marine has introduced a bill based on this code. ' 

No consideration seems to have been given, however, to the possibil- 
ity of 1 this safety movement by increasing the owner's 
financial resporsibllity for accidents when they occur, 
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The movement for prevention has been tremendously advanced by the 
. er's realization of the economic advantage to him of prevention 
a en eeonomie cost of accidents. It is not probable that increased 
on tele part to devise ways and means of preve g However 
effective governmental regulations may be, it can not be so successful 
as the concerted efforts of the owners to. conserve their own property. 

No one accuses the owners of deliberate carelessness in exposing the 


Mr. Speaker, in referring editorially to the preceding article | 


the editor of the Survey says: 

The loss of the Titanie aroused public interest in the ral subject 
of safety at sea. The recent decision of the United States Supreme 
Court that the liability of the owners of the Titanie for damages to. the 
victims of that disaster is limited to the sum of $90, whereas their 
liability under English laws is in the nefghberhood of 000,000, has: 
— —.— . to the present state of our limited liability laws in. 
a x 

In ali the thousands of bills introduced in Congress since the Titanio 
disaster none provides for placing on shipowners a substantial liability: 
to answer in damages for losses occurring by accident at sea. 


The editor of the Survey, when he wrote that comment, had 


not had called to his attention House bill 12807, introduced on | 


February 2, 1914, by myself and referred to the Judiciary Com- 
mittee, as follows: 


A bill (H. R. 12807] relating to the maintenance of actions for death 
or injuries on the high seas, 


Be it enacted, ctc., That every person, fi 
in transporting of passen, 
operate 3 or in 


eraft on the h 
e water of the 25 


seas, Great Lakes, or 
thin = 


ai of | 
diction of the United W out of the jurisdiction of any particu- 


0 
lar State, 

while such 
thereon, or is on or upon — 85 


tions, or 
in case of death of any suc 


the 
ilty of contributory negligence shall not be considered. 
rc. 3. That in any action brought against any such person, firm, or 
corporation under or by virtue of any of the provisions of this act to 


recover damages for injuries to or the death of any of its emplo —_ i 
his 


such employee shall in no case be held to have assumed the risks o 
employment to prevent or limit recovery. 

C. 4. That any contract, rule, regulation, or device whatsoever, the 
purpose or intent of which shall de to enable any such person, firm, or 
corporation to exempt itself from any liability created by this: act, shall 
to that extent be void: Provided, That in any action brought against 
any such person, firm, or corporation under or by virtue of any of the 
provisions of this act, such per firm, 


therein any sum it has contributed or paid to any insurance, relief 
benefit, or indemnity that may have been paid to the inj ese on 
or person entitled reto on account of the injury or death for w 


action was. brought. 
Sre. 5. That no 


ven the laws of any State or Territory in case of injury or d 
5 received on the high seas or elsewhere. 2 se 
Suc. at the personal liability of any sh er or person sued 


This bill is based on the employers’ liability law as applied to 
common carriers by railroad, and, if enacted into law, would 
give adequate relief to any persons or their dependents in case 
of injury or death at sea. I do not know how it could be made 
better, except by a modern workmen’s compensation act re- 
quiring all owners of vessels flying the American flag to pay a 
certain set sum, properly proportioned, into a fund for imme- 
diate payment by a commission or one of the departments at 
Washington for injuries sustained, just as quickly as they could 
be reported and proofs submitted. We will come to that, but 
the country as a whole has not attained that degree of civiliza- 
tion yet. The State of Washington, for instance, has, but it 
will take 10 years, probably, for Uncle Sam to get the idea. 

The present shipowners’ liability laws are absolutely uncon- 
scionable. They were, in the main, worked through Congress 
on the day before adjournment in that mass of legislation that 
is passed without consideration at such a time. I detailed in 


* 


on the part of the shipowners will result in increased efforts | 
mting losses. 


rm, or corporation engaged || 
or freight by water, or who shall own or | 


ger | 


or corporation may set off | 


a speech on February 2, 1914—Recorp, page 2869—many of 
the facts of this situation. 

All “ safety-first ™ campaigns or other efforts to save life and 
limb and prevent human suffering generally involve a selfish 
Sentiment. All legislation for safety appliances is opposed, as a 
rule, by the railroad or the factory which must obey it. A 
repeal of legislation involving liability for injuries on railroads 
and in the shops would be followed by carelessness and an in- 
crease of such accidents. 

It is only reasonable to suppose that the same rule applies on 
the ocean. It is a reproach to Congress that a seaman or an 
employee or a passenger or a shipper on the water is given any 
less protection by the law in these matters than is given under 
like circumstances on the land: 


| A Statement by Mr. Andrew J. Peters, a Representative in 
Congress. 


t 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


WILLIAM F. MURRAY, 


OF MASSACHUSETTS, 
In tHe Howse or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Saturday, July 11, 1914. 


Mr. MURRAY of Massachusetts. Mr. Speaker, under the 
leave granted to me to extend my remarks in the Rxconp I 
‘include a statement by Mr. ANDREW J. PETERS, a Representative 
in Congress from Massachusetts, which appeared in the Boston 
Sunday Post of June 14, 1914. 
The statement is as follows: 


s¥xs GOLDEN ERA OF PROSPERITY—PRIVILEGE DESTROYED AND EQUAL 
| OPPORTUNITY PROVIDED BY RECENT LEGISLATION, SAYS PETERS. 


| WASHINGTON, June 13. 
The Hon. Anprew J. Peters, Representative for the eleventh 


HON. 


Massachusetts district, was interviewed to-day by the Boston 
Post representative regarding his views on industry and the ad- 


ministration. 

He talked frankly, as follows: 

“Tf there were ever an era in American trade when our great 

principle of equal opportunity shed its rays with greatest bril- 

Uanecy, that era is now here. Toward the light the faces of 

‘earnest men are turned; they see the clouds of privilege and 

industrial discrimination evaporate in the glorious. sunshine. 
“LAST HOWL FOR HOWLER. 

“The calamity howler is having his last how]. We hear it 
reverberating throughout the land. Its sound has grown famil- 
iar during the long, wearying months, while the real thinkers, 
the real workers for the public good, have wrought out the rem- 
edy for the real ills of industry and placed the policeman's club 
and the industrial germicide where they would do the most 


“Phere are no fanciful theories in the new situation with 
regard to business and finance. Sound remedies were needed to 
meet an emergency that bordered on a crisis. These remedies 
have been compounded to check and eliminate the big ills and 
evils that have crept into our industrial system, festering, clog- 
ging, and strangling the arteries of business. 

„ DIAGNOSING ILLNESS OF BUSINESS, 

“Uncontrolled concentration of wealth and power has always 
been, since the earliest civilization of mankind, a menace to the 
happiness, the freedom, and the progress of the masses of the 
common people. History is blackened with the tyranny of privi- 
lege and abused power. 

“The United States to-day is suffering from an overdose of 
privilege. We have reared a vast erop of industrial parasites, 
fed and fattened by tariffs. They are weaklings and dare not 
meet the competition of the world. Their narrowed visions can 
see safety only in the prop that has kept them in glorious, 
selfish profits. 

“The most able legal talent is subsidized in the service of 
privileged factions. A powerful press supports its views. The 
railroads, the coal mines, the oil fields, and much of the ma- 
chinery of production are in subjection. The necessaries of life 
itself are concentrated in the hands of a few. 

“The chains of banks interlocked by directors form a network 
over the land. There are barbs in the network that pierce the 
fabric of agriculture and industry. 

“The most important evil of our time is dependence. The 
necks of business men are bent to the yoke of gigantic combina- 
tions. Thousands are forced to become mere servants or agents; 
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they have no volce in the shaping of business policy. These 
dependents were formerly independent factors in trade; they 
were the pride, the backbone of American development. 

“ MEDICINE PRESENTED BY CONGRESS, 

“The present administration has undertaken to prescribe the 
remedy for the crying evils that clog American industry. All 
thinking men who have broadened their knowledge of man- 
kind agree that the American principle of equal opportunity 
is the basis on which we place our hope for healthy, normal 
growth of prosperity. They believe true Americanism is pos- 
sible of achievement; that industrial despotism, like political 
despotism, has no place in our country. 

“The men of large business who see economy in large opera- 
tions are entitled to every opportunity. The public is equally 
entitled to protection from oppression of large operations. The 
greatest consideration of a combination must eventually be, 
not that it does a large business, but that it does no unfair 
injury even to the ‘little fellow.’ - 

“The antitrust measures, the trade measures, and the bank- 
ing and currency measures form the principal ingredients of 
the remedy now being provided. 

“To insure equality of opportunity, to insure the square deal 
to everyone in industry, to bring to bear on the minds of big 
business men that they are amenable to the American people 
for their conduct—these are some of the healing effects we are 
confident will restore American business to normal health. 


“INDUSTRIAL SAFEGUARD, 


“There can be no question that the object of government is 
to protect the happiness, the homes, and the lives of the people. 
When any of these inherent blessings are endangered no divert- 
ing cry from one small portion of the people can dissuade the 
prompt action of the representatives of the whole people. 

“The strengthening of our industrial safeguards at the pres- 
ent time means an immediate relief from the danger of dis- 
crimination. The danger is not theoretical; it is a tangible, 
active, and threatening danger, and at its mercy lies the vital 
trade and prosperity of the country. 

“The elimination of discrimination means the strengthening 
of the bulwarks of equal opportunity. Without equal oppor- 
tunity, American progress is at an end. For the accumulation 
of wealth by the few, through special privilege or through un- 
lawful discrimination, must not be allowed to supplant the 
accumulation of wealth by the many, even though the latter is 
a slower process, 

“Piracy has its origin in the human mind. Corporations 
will commit no crimes when men are made to refrain from 
committing them. When monopoly becomes criminal, some 
human culprit deserves the penal code. 

“To check the modern industrial evils and encourage Ameri- 
ean initiative and individual. enterprise is the sole object of 
the new legislation. Could any greater aid come to the relief 
of American industry? 


“RIDDING TRADE OF HIGHWAYMEN, 


“The little thinkers have shouted their fears broadcast that 
the new trust and trade legislation threatens wholesale and un- 
limited persecution of business men. I doubt if there ever 
arose in a large movement an equal of this bugaboo. Every 
jostle on the sidewalk can now be made the subject of com- 
plaint for assault and battery. Yet such prosecutions are rare, 
and persecution from this source is unknown. The penalty is 
read into our laws; it needed to be placed there to lessen the 
jostling in general by bringing flagrant cases into court. 

“The right to prosecute industrial thuggery in the business 
that sustains the American Nation is just as fundamental and 
necessary in our laws. 

“By what twisting of the imagination can the American busi- 
ness man—the honest business man—foresee any interference 
with his business? Can the little thinkers induce him to believe 
that the policeman’s billy was proyided to rap every head on 
the highway? 

“A CONGRESS OF ACTION, 


“During the months of strenuous work on the big trade, cur- 
rency and trust bills, I haye not passed unnoticed the cries of 
‘halt’ that have arisen in Boston and throughout New England. 
There has been a needless fear that the Democratic administra- 
tion was aiming to brand as a dishonest rascal every man who 
had earned and saved a modest fortune; that we were devising 
laws to hamper instead of to aid business. 

“ Some there were who felt thankful they were not fed to 
wild beasts or thrown off cliffs. 

“The calamitous utterances of the past few months appears 
to me to be founded on shortsighted views of present conditions 
and the trend of events. The fact is that a crisis in industry 


had been reached. There could be no delay in framing the laws 
that would curb the enemy of progress. 

“No better time than now, when the business depression has 
spent its full force upon trade relations and industries of New 
England, could I better illustrate the error that the little think- 
ers have fallen into. 

“The causes of fear and utmost concern in America to-day 
lie in the discrimination that is discouraging our Yankee enter- 
prise. They do not lie in the great movement of the present 
administration to apply the remedy for the evils. 

“THE DEPRESSION IN TRADA. i 

“America is suffering to-day, in common with the other coun- 
tries of the world, from a depression in industry and trade. The 
causes of the depression are not American, although the scare 
of ‘big business’ may have contributed to the general effect. 

“The entire world of commerce is closely woven to-day. 
Boston, New York, and Chicago are in constant touch with Lon- 
don, Paris, and Berlin. Conditions in every important center of 
trade reflect on the general fabric of commerce, and any review 
of the depression must take into consideration the general trend 
in the world’s markéts. 

“T quote from the Statist, of London, the issue of May 23: 

„There is discouragement in all the leading markets. In 
Paris, which is always so deeply interested in investments in 
foreign countries, the fall in securities has brought about a great 
lock-up and has therefore tied the hands of large numbers of 
operators. In Germany there is a shrinkage in trade, an in- 
crease of unemployment, and an exceptional cheapness of money. 
In Germany the tone of trade has been affected by unfavorable 
foreign trade statistics for April, which show a bigger reduction 
in exports than has been registered for several years. In Aus- 
tria-Hungary trade, if possible, is worse than it was. 

„It would, indeed, be surprising, when this is the general 
state of things, if London were either optimistic or active. On 
the contrary, it is depressed. The great public is holding aloof, 
and operators are doing as little as they can. In such a time it 
is inevitable that there should be rumors of all kinds afloat 
pointing to this and to that personage or institution at home and 
abroad. There is no use in reasoning with that kind of mis- 
chief-making. It will not be stopped until confidence begins to 
revive and people see the extravagance of the rumors they were 
supplied with.’ 

“BLAMING THE TARIFF A HABIT, 

“ Whenever there is a falling off in trade, when the merchant 
and manufacturer find less demand for their goods, we Ameri- 
cans have become accustomed to blaming the tariff. It is the 
first specter that looms up when dullness comes, and this is par- 
ticularly the case in times of revision. 

“Now, it is a fact that industrial depression exists all over 
England, with her free trade. Is that depression due to the 
American tariff? 

“In Germany, where there is a highly centralized industry, a 
high tariff and trusts, a similar condition of stagnation exists. 
Has our tariff caused it? Can our tariff be blamed for ‘a bigger 
reduction in German exports than has been registered for sey- 
eral years’? 

“Ts business at its lowest ebb in Austria because of the Amer- 
ican tariff? Has our Democratic tariff revision brought about 
2 immense fall in securities in France, where a high tariff 

sts? 

“The high-tariff advocate, viewing the dullness in his sphere 
of business, ascribes it to the act of his Government, quite ignor- 
ing the fact that across the sea, some thousands of miles away, 
there is even greater dullness under the very conditions which he 
would establish here. 

“A TEST OF REAL PATRIOTISM. 

In addition to the downward trend of the world's trade in 
general, the American manufacturer and merchant are bearing 
an added burden of depression brought on by the false scare 
in regard to the new banking, trade, and trust legislation. 

Our forefathers bore the burden when they threw off des- 
potic oppression and established liberty. The light they estab- 
lished shone in the darkest corners of the world, uplifting hepe- 
less millions who had been doomed by oppression to abject 
slavery. We advanced the entire world, and established new 
principles that will bear fruit while mankind endures. 

“We are now face to face with the problem of preserving in- 
dustrial freedom, the most vital feature of our progress. In 
order to preserve individualism and the opportunities of indi- 
vidudal progress, we must guarantee every man the square deal 
in trade. We must drag out by the roots the parasites that have 
been sapping the lifeblood of American trade, and encourage the 
healthy, normal growth of every industry, big and little. 

“The manner in which American industry adjusts itself to 
the new order of things will be a test of real patriotism, The 
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sooner the American business men will recognize that there 
has been a crisis, that the crisis has been met by a fearless 
administration, and that the new laws threaten no business, 
large or small, that is honestly and fairly conducted the sooner 
will come that great and lasting boom of prosperity which we 
àll hope for. 

“TIDE OF BUSINESS TURNING. 

“Already the pulse of commerce is quickening, and there is 
a slow but steady recovery ef hopefulness in the big centers of 
the world’s trade. 

“The Statist, of London, issue of May 30, says: 

There are signs that courage is recovering in France. In 
fact. Paris is buying once more. 

“*We shall see a revival here and in the United States pre- 
cede the revival elsewhere. 

“* Quiet people with money to spare are investing in the ag- 
gregute on a large scale and are sure when things right them- 
selves to make exceedingly profitable bargains. By and by it 
will be found that the wreckage floating in the market is very 
much smaller than people now apprehend. Some fine day peo- 
ple will wake up and discover that stocks are really growing 
scarce. Then recovery in earnest will begin.’ 

“Tn our own country those who were scared the most have 
discovered that their fears were unfounded. Every day there 
is a noticeable increase of hopefulness and faith in the new 
order of things. There is the promise of a bumper crop, and 
this is materially aiding the recovery in business. 

“The time has arrived to clear the track and release the 
brakes, Ahead lies prosperity unlimited. The rights of way 
are protected from the highwaymen of industry. Opportunity 
beckons more invitingly than ever before.” 


Address Delivered by Hon. Samuel A. Witherspoon in Tam- 
many Hall July 4, 1914. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MICHAEL F. CONRY, 


OF NEW YORK, 
Ix tue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Saturday, July 11, 1914. 


Mr. CONRY. Mr. Speaker, under the leave granted to me to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp, I include an address deliv- 
ered by Hun. SAMUEL A. WITHERSPOON in Tammany Hall July 
4, 1914. 

The address is as follows: „ 

(Address delivered by SAMUEL A. WITHERSPOON in Tammany Hall 
July 4, 1914.) 

Ladies and gentlemen, if I were required to compress my 
entire speech in one sentence, I should say that this is the 
4th day of July. It is the anniversary of our independence. 
It is the birthday of human freedom. It is the day whose 
dawn ended the long dismal night of tyranny and oppression 
and spread the light of human freedom and happiness through- 
out the ends of the earth, 

THE SIGNIFICANCE OF THE DAY. 

It is the day on which our forefathers first repudiated the 
doctrine accepted in all the ages that people lived to serve 
their governments and substituted therefor the principle that 
the sole object of governments is to promote the happiness of 
the people. However violent the shock which the Declaration 
of Independence inflicted upon the opinions of mankind, and 
however stubborn the resistance throughout the world to an 
acceptance of the lessons it tanght, yet after an experience 
of 138 years the wisdom and justice of the act is no longer and 
nowhere questioned. The multitude of blessings to the human 
race and its rapid approach to a higher and better destiny, fol- 
lowing as effect follows cause, the Declaration of Independence 
constrains a grateful humanity to crown our forefathers with 
the glory of solving the great question of human liberty. The 
foundation of this solution, the corner stone of this liberty, the 
right for which each colony strove for two centuries was the 
right-of local self-government, and this right expressed in the 
existence of each State and in the terms of the Constitution 
now no longer depends upon reason to uphold it, but appeals 
to the testimony of an experience of 138 years to demonstrate 
how vital it is to the growth of the Nation and the happiness 
of the people. 

One lamentable exception in this long period when the right 
of loca} self-government was suspended and when disorder, 


bloodshed, riots, humiliation, and tyranny followed its abandon- 
ment, illustrates and measures its value. It was in the dark 
decade from 1865 to 1875 when the carpetbagger and the public 
plunderer made the laws under which the southern people were 
forced to live. In the desperate struggle of a prostrate, help- 
less, hopeless people for its lost freedom the friendship of this 
great democratic society, breathing the spirit of our fathers and 
fired by the same love which first bound the American Colonies 
into Union, has not yet been forgotten. The notes of your sym- 
pathy came stealing through the wreck and ruin of a proud civi- 
lization like the plaint of the zolian harp—mournful, but sweet 
to the soul. And to us it matters not what may be your political 
fortunes, whether you rise in power and victory or go down in 
defeat, when your last friend, like ours, has deserted, if you 
listen, you will hear in the hearts of the South the echo of the 
poet’s song: 
With all thy faults, we loye thee still! 
THE DIFFICULTY OF THE PROBLEM. 

The political problem which found its solution in the Declara- 
tion of Independence was the most difficult ever submitted to 
patriots and statesmen. The representatives of the Colonies 
assembled to deal with the situation before them were confronted 
with obstacles which had never been surmounted. On the one 
hand, they owed allegiance to what they had considered the 
best Government on earth. The English system of laws, its 
trial by jury, its habeas corpus, its Parliament with the right of 
representation, and its bill of rights and the Magna Charta 
were cherished blessings which held the Colonies with love and 
reverence in allegiance to the mother country, and to enjoy these 
privileges under the Crown was the wish of the colonists even 
after the War of the Revolution had begun. But there was one 
right more sacred than all the others, and that was the right of 
local self-government. To make the laws under which each 
Colony should live was the only condition of its allegiance to 
the King, and this condition he was unwilling to grant. 

The right of local self-government, including the right to 
choose their own officers, to levy their own taxes, and to pass 
the laws touching local affairs, was the only condition to the 
continuance of Colonial allegiance to the Crown, and if this right 
had been conceded the Declaration of Independence would not 
have been written and the Revolution would not have occurred. 
The denial of this right resulted in the severance of all con- 
nection with England. But the weakness of each Colony by 
itself inspired no hope that, acting singly and independently, 
they could establish, maintain, and preserve this sacred right, 
and hence arose the necessity of union. The necessity of a 
union was the result ef wars with the Indians, the French, and 
of the actual war at the time with the mother country. The 
idea of union had been growing for more than a century. It 
found its first formal expression in 1642 in the New England 
confederacy, called the United Colonies of New England; but 
when the Crown took away from the four Colonies thus united 
the right of local self-government on which it was founded the 
union itself fell. Again, a union of six Colonies was formed in 
the Albany Congress in 1754, but the terms of this union were 
rejected by every Colony represented in the convention. But 
oppression continued and tyranny grew more unbearable, and 
the idea of union grew stronger, until two years of war with 
England made the acceptance of the idea possible. But there 
was in history no precedent for a permanent and successful 
union of free and independent States, and all the republics of 
the past had either merged into empires or fallen into decay 
and ruin, with the loss of popular liberty. Under these circum- 
stances the formation of a lasting union with the power to pro- 
tect the States, and at the same time to insure to each State the 
right of local self-government, was the problem presented to 
our fathers, and the question answered in the Declaration of 
Independence. 

ANALYSIS OF THE DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE. 

Its analysis discloses three vital propositions: 

First. It renounces all allegiance to Great Britain and dis- 
solves all political connection with its Government. This part 
of the Declaration of Independence has given to it the name 
of the Declaration of Independence, but the fuli significance is 
lost, unless we consider the other parts of the instrument. If 
this had been the only purpose and object, it might have been 
expressed in one sentence. We might have declared our inde- 
pendence of England and substituted another monarchy for the 
old one. The dissolution of all connection with Great Britain 
was a small part of the work accomplished. 

Second. It declares that the Colonies are, and of right ought 
to be, free and independent States. To be free meant that each 
one should have the right to make the laws under which its 
people should live and to choose the officers who should ad- 
minister those laws; and to be independent meant that no other 
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power, neither England nor any government to be formed, 
should have the right to interfere with the enactment or en- 
forcement of those laws. Here we have a clear and unmis- 
takable expression of the right of local self-government, but in 
order that the world might understand its full meaning we have 
a long enumeration of the instances in which George III had 
denied this right set forth as the justification of the declaration. 
And in order to make the meaning still clearer we have a 
statement of the principles on which government must rest, 
namely, that all men are created equal and have inalienable 
rights, or, in other words, rights which government can not 
take from them and which they themselyes can not surrender, 
among which are life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness; 
that governments have no other excuse for existence except the 
maintenance and preservation of these rights; and that gov- 
ernment has no just powers except those derived from the 
consent of the governed, and should be abolished whenever it 
fails to recognize and uphold the liberties of the people. 

Third. We find the idea of union. In order to throw off the 
yoke of tyranny, to preserve the liberties of the people, and 
to shield us from all enemies it was necessary to combine the 
powers of all the Colonies and to unite them in one general goy- 
ernment, and for the fulfillment of this purpose each one as 
security to all the others executed a mortgage upon its life, its 
fortune, and its sacred honor. Local self-government and union 
are therefore the corner stones of the political structure whose 
foundations were laid on the 4th day of July, 1776. 

The Constitution follows the solution of the problem of 
liberty set forth in the Declaration of Independence. 

This interpretation of the Declaration of Independence sub- 
sequently guided the framers of the Federal Constitution when 
they came to form a more perfect union on the principles stated 
on the 4th day of July, 1776. So the General Government, 
which is a union of the States, is given all governmental powers 
over the public defense, the coinage of money, post offices, inter- 


state and foreign commerce, and all other subjects in which- 


all the States have the same interest and in which no State 
has a special or peculiar interest, and all powers of government 
affecting the local affairs and welfare of each State and con- 
stituting the right of local self-government are reserved to the 
States. 

To the States are reserved not only all matters of local self- 
government but the election both of its own officers and of all 
officers whose functions in combination form the union itself. 
When each State chooses, elects, and commissions its electors 
and these electors meet at its capitol and cast the vote of the 
State for President and Vice President of the United States, 
and when the votes of all the States for these officers are 
counted and declared, we have in the persons of the President 
and Vice President chosen the union of the States in the execu- 
tive department of the Government. When each State has 
chosen and commissioned its Representatives and Senators, and 
these officers of the States meet and organize the House of Rep- 
resentatives and the Federal Senate, we have in the organiza- 
tion of the Congress and in the performance of its functions 
a union of the States in the legislative department of the Gen- 
eral Government. And when the President and the Senate thus 
chosen by the united action of the States select the Federal 
judges, we have the union of the States in the judicial depart- 
ment of the Government. It is plain, therefore, that in the very 
Constitution of the dual form of our Government its foundation 
rests upon the idea of local self-government expressed in the 
existence and complete jurisdiction of the States over all mat- 
ters of local concern and upon the idea of the union of all the 
States in all governmental matters of general concern; that the 
continuance of the Union is coextensive with the existence of 
the States; and that the destruction of the States involves the 
destruction of the Union. 

But in addition to this division and separation of all govern- 
mental powers between the Union on the one side and the States 
on the other, the fact that all powers of government vested 
in any man or any body of men will be abused to the injury 
of the people caused our fathers to further separate and divide 
both governmental powers delegated to the General Government 
and those reserved to the States into three classes—the execu- 
tive, legislative, and judicial—and hence we have in each State 
government and in the General Government three separate, dis- 
tinct, and independent departments, with a number of checks 
and balances to enable each one to protect itself against the 
encroachment of the other. This fundamental division of all 
political powers between the States and the General Government 
and this separation of the powers of each government into 
three departments, together with a number of constitutional 
prohibitions against the exercise of eertain powers by both 
governments and the enumeration of a number of rights which 


neither the State nor the General Government can take from 
the citizen, constitutes the solution of the great question of 
human liberty, whose fundamental principles were established, 
and whose corner stones were laid in the glorious Declaration 
of Independence which we are celebrating to-day. 

FAITH IN THE PERFECTION OF OUR DUAL FORM OF GOVERNMENT, 

And the practical question for you and for me is whether in 

the administration of our Government and in the development 
of our country it is wise to assume that this solution of the 
question of our liberties was the wisest and best that can be 
made, or shall we assume that it is wrong in principle or filled 
with defects and imperfections and endeavor to change it in 
the hope of securing something better? For my part I have 
never had a doubt that the dual form of Government founded 
138 years ago to-day and perfected in the adoption of the 
Federal Constitution is the wisest and best Government ever 
conceived in the mind of man, and that all our national ills 
and troubles have resulted not from any defects or imperfec- 
tions in the form of our Government, but solely from the selfish 
and wicked administration and reckless violation of its sacred 
principles, and that the same administration of any other form 
of government would have resulted in far greater and more 
grievous wrongs. 
I resent all efforts to change or alter the Union of our fathers: 
The evidences of its wisdom, the proof of its perfection, and 
the blessings of its administration would require volumes to 
tell, but I will mention one or two reasons on which I base 
my confidence and allegiance. 

First, experience and history gives us no other form of gov- 
ernment on which we can rely for the preservation of human 
liberty and the happiness of the people. In all forms of govern- 
ment, whether it be monarchiaristocratic or democratic, whether 
it be a republic or an empire, there has been a failure to accom- 
plish the true ends of government, which, in the language of the 
Declaration of Independence, in the rights of life, liberty, and 
the pursuit of happiness, and none of the Governments which 
have failed were founded, as ours is founded, on the doctrine 
of local self-government and the union of free and independent 
States. Lacking this fundamental requisite of good government, 
the Republic of Rome was merged into an empire, and the lib- 
erties of her people were lost in the tyranny of her rulers. 

The Grecian Republics have all passed away, and all the 
glories and achievements of that great people serve to demon- 
strate that their governments were founded on wrong principles. 
The British Government, which is the most perfect of all, has 
blackened its own history with despotism and oppression, and 
a long list of its tyrannies was the cause of the Revolution and 
the establishment of our Government. It took seven long years 
of war and a humiliating surrender at Yorktown to teach the 
English that the right of local self-government is the right of 
free men; and the prosperity, happiness, and contentment of 
her colonies throughout the world is due to the practice of the 
lesson they learned from Washington. In all her wide domain 
England has for centuries seen no such suffering, poverty, and 
wretchedness as in the only part of her Empire to which she 
has denied the right of local self-government, and she has at 
last rectified this wrong by granting home rule to Ireland. 
Therefore, whether we look back through the centuries of the 
past or among the present nations of the earth, if our dual form 
of government is not the best, where is the one for which we 
would be willing to exchange it? 

Again, if it be conceded that our dual form of government is 
imperfect, still it is impossible for us to change it and substi- 
tute a better. It is impossible for us to give the subject the 
same consideration received from our fathers. For two cen- 
turies their best thought and greatest wisdom were fastened on 
the problem. The deprivation of liberty drove them from the 
land of their birth and induced them to face and endure the 
dangers and hardships of an untried life in the wilds of the 
new continent. The oppression and tyranny from which they 
suffered for more than a century aroused the genius of our 
fathers to a degree which we can never hope to attain. No 
other age of the world has developed such patriots and states- 
men as the heroes who conceived and formed our Government, 
And no people engrossed as we are in the enjoyment of the 
blessings and in the pursuit of the riches which have resulted 
from the work of our fathers can hope to change and alter and 
overturn the result of their labors with any reasonable hope 
of improvement upon the nature of our Government. There- 
fore I submit that the dual form of our Government should be 
regarded, as the courts regard their decrees, as the final settle- 
ment and determination of the question of human liberty. It 
is the res judicata of politics. No reason, argument, or testi- 
mony against it should ever be received, and the Declaration of 
Independence should be regarded as the Bible of our liberties, 
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and all its principles and doctrines should be sacred in our love 
and revereace, 

All objections or criticisms should find their refutation in the 
words of the instrument itself. A few days ago I received a 
letter from a good woman in my district asking me to have Con- 
gress pass a law prohibiting all public schools from teaching 
our children that the earth is round. She referred me to a great 
many passages from the Bible where it speaks of the four 
corners of the earth and declares that the sun rises and sets. 
She knew that the Bible is true, and to her it was horrible that 
children should be taught what is false. She said she had 
heard that many people had traveled around the earth, and 
therefore believed that it was round; but she said that if they 
would only read the Bible, which we know is true, they would 
see how badly they are mistaken. I wish every American had 
the same sublime faith and love for the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. When its principles are assailed, when its lessons 
are rejected, when its doctrines are repudiated, I wish we 
could always answer the objector by telling him that if he 
would only read the Declaration of Independence he would see 
how badly he is mistaken. 


THE WANT OF CONFIDENCE IN OUR GOVERNMENT. 


But the tendency of all Republics is to drift into the empire. 
The very patriotism of the people and their pride in a great 
government leads them to enlarge its powers and to approve 
its usurpations until their liberties are gone. The rapid strides 
of the Union of our fathers into a great centralized Nation or 
empire is appalling. The loss of confidence in the State gov- 
ernments and a reliance upon the General Government marks 
the decline of the Republic. The transfer of the powers of local 
self-goyernment from the State to Washington is alarming. 


THE WORK OF run KEFORMER. 


The transition of the Union of our fathers into a great Em- 
pire is the dream of the reformer, and he never loses an oppor- 
tunity to take a step in this direction. He began this work of 
transformation in the midst of the excitement and passions 
following the Civil War and secured the adoption of the fif- 
teenth amendment to the Constitution. He succeeded, by the 
fifteenth amendment, in transferring jurisdiction over the 
question of franchise, so far as it is affected by race, color, or 
previous condition of servitude, from the State to the Federai 
Government. 

He is now taking advantage of a great popular movement in 
favor of woman suffrage, and while a number of States have 
already conferred this right on women, and while any and all 
of the others can do so whenever they deem it wise and best, 
yet the irrepressible reformer has seized upon this question as 
affording an opportune time to transfer the subject of franchise, 
so far as it affects women, from the jurisdiction of the State 
to that of the Federal Government. When the General Govern- 
ment begins to determine what negroes and what women shall 
yote, it will not be long until all your State, county, and city 
officers will have to come to Washington to find out who shall 
yote in your State elections, The right of the franchise lies at 
the foundation of local self-government, and the removal of 
this foundation stone will shake the whole structure of the 
Union. 

One of the effects of class legislation and of vicious and ex- 
travagant laws which have marked Federal legislatica for the 
past 50 years has been to concentrate thc wealth of the country 
in the hands of the few, and this in turn has resulted in the 
corrupt election of United States Senators by State legislatures 
in many instances. This great evil aroused a widespread popu- 
lar movement for the election of Senators by the people, and 
when the constitutional amendment to accomplish this purpose 
was pending, the ever-watchful reformer got in his work again, 
and succeeded in fastening upon the resolution the Bristow 
‘amendment, which effectually transfers from the State to the 
Federal Government the ultimate power of control over all State 
elections for United States Senators. 

This terrible blow at the Union of our fathers emboldened the 
reformers to the degree that in the very same Congress they 
succeeded in passing a law to purify and regulate State primary 
elections which are purely the creatures of State statutes and 
over which the Federal Government has no more jurisdiction 
than the Czar of Russia. And there is now pending in the 
House of Representatives a bill to perfect and enlarge this 
usurpation with almost a certainty of its passage. 

From time immemorial both the Federal and all of the State 
governments have acted on the assumption that the construc- 
tion, maintenance, and repair of public highways through the 
country was a purely local question and formed a part of local 
self-government. 


You can not walk in a street or an avenue of an American 
city or trayel a public road in the country without observing 
the achievement of State jurisdiction, but the House of Repre- 
sentatives has passed a bill to tax the American people 
$25,000,000 to be distributed among the States, ostensibly for 
the purpose of improving the public highways, but really for 
the purpose of enabling each Member to show his people how 
much money he has procured for them and thereby facilitate 
his reelection. 

But what is regarded as the greatest evil of the day is the 
evil of intemperance, and the magnitude of this great curse 
demands a drastic remedy. The removal of this great evil 
presents another rare opportunity to the reformer, and he now 
wants an amendment to the Federal Constitution which will 
transfer to the Federal Government the police powers of the 
States, 

THE ASSISTANCE OF THE IMPERIALISTS. 

The American reformer has always found powerful support 
in the imperialists of our country. Those who never had any 
faith in the Union of our fathers and who have always favored 
a strong, centralized, imperialistic government at Washington 
have made the successes of the reformer possible. Some years 
ago a presidential election was made to turn upon the para- 
mount issue of imperialism, and the patriotic defenders of the 
Union of our fathers went down in defect. 

As a consequence we spent seven years, which was the exact 
period it took our fathers to establish the independence we 
celebrate to-day, in crushing out the independence of the Phil- 
ippines and in coercing their submission to a Government 
whose powers are not derived, as the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence says all just powers are derived, from the consent of 
the governed, but from our superior naval and military forces. 

And to-day we are exercising powers of government over a 
part of our nearest neighbor, Mexico, and in order to do so we 
have slain 321 of our neighbors. 

The powers of government which we are exercising over 
Veru Cruz, and the territory still moist with the blood we have 
shed, are derived not from the consent of the governed, but from 
the presence of battleships and dreadnaughts. 

If we continue to exercise the powers of government over the 
people of foreign countries without their consent, we will finally 
destroy our own love and reverence for the principle laid down 
in the Declaration of Independence that all just powers of 
government are derived from the consent of the governed, and 
eventually our own Government will usurp and exercise over us 
powers which it did not derive from our consent. 

When the reformers and the imperialists shall have suc- 
ceeded in transferring to the Federal Government fall juris- 
diction over the elective franchise, over the elections of the 
States, over the public highways, and over the police powers 
of the States you had just as well blot out all State lines, burn 
up the Declaration of Independence, and try to forget what 
was done on the 4th day of July, 1776. 

Against this linperialistic tendency I oppose the wisdom, the 
patriotism, the love of liberty, and the statesmanship of our 
fathers. I appeal to your love and reverence for the Declara- 
tion of Independence. And if you entertain any doubts on the 
subject I ask you to read the Declaration of Independence and 
see how badly the reformers and the imperialists are mistaken. 

But if all argument fails, if reason ceases to act, if experi- 
ence has lost its yalue, then I make one last appeal to the lesson 
of the flag. Look at its glorious stars. Each is the emblem of 
a State created solely to preserve the right of local self-govern- 
ment. They sparkle, they twinkle, they shine, they blaze in the 
flag-like diamonds of liberty. The stars never grow, shrink, or 
die, They never change their size, their weight, their course, 
nor their brilliancy. From the dawn of creation they have been 
ever shining, still the same. And when they cluster together 
in the flag they teach us that the States and local self-govern- 
ment which they emblemize shall never been destroyed or im- 
paired. This same idea is expressed in the background of blue 
in which they shine. It is the color which never fades. The 
crimson red glow of the sunlight on the cloud soon fades into 
shadows and darkness. The beautiful green with which nature 
robes her grasses and leaves must soon change to the colors 
of decay and death. But when God stretched the sky above us 
he painted it with his own fadeless blue, and the paintbrush 
dropping into the deep, wide sea gaye it the same unchanging 
hue. And as long as the seas around us and the skies above us 
refuse to change their eternal color, and so long as the stars of 
heaven are beautiful and bright, so long does the flag teach us 
that the free and independent States of the Union and local 
self-government which they embody shall be the anchor of lib- 
erty throughout the generations to come. 
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The Tariff. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PHILIP P. CAMPBELL, 


OF KAKSAS, 
In tHe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Saturday, July 11, 1914. 


Mr. CAMPBELL. Mr. Speaker, in going through an old Con- 
GRESSIONAL Recorp a few days ago I came across a speech I 
delivered in this House over 10 years ago. I discussed the 
effects of protection and free trade on the prosperity of our 
country. The present condition of our laborers, our farmers, 
and our industries, so soon after the enactment of a Demo- 
cratic tariff, is my justification for calling the attention of the 
House to that speech at this time. 

I shall omit some of the questions of other Members and my 
answers, and submit that 10-year-old speech as a proper charge 
against the tariff law enacted by this Democratic administra- 
tion. ’ 

Free trade is producing the same old Democratic hard times, 

The speech is as follows: 

“Tt may be said without fear of successful contradiction that 
the Democratic Party, as an organized body, to-day is and for- 
ever in the past Has been opposed to the protective policy. The 
gentleman from Missouri [Mr. CLank] on yesterday delighted 
his Democratie friends with an assault upon the protective 
policy. In his speech he adopted as his own the sentiments 
expressed by the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. WILLIAMS], 
the leader of the minority upon this floor. That gentleman has 
voiced the sentiments of the Democracy of this day upon the 
tariff question when he says: 

“ LEGALIZED ROBBERY. 

“The system is one of legalized robbery. That is the result and that 
is the effect. It is robbery for the reason that it prostitutes the Gov- 
ernment to do what government has no right to do, viz, to build up or 
hothouse one man's industry, one man’s capital, one man's labor by laying 
a tax upon the labor and capital of all men. r 

“The gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. WILLIAMS] gives ex- 
pression to the position of his party. 

“The last official announcement of the Democratic Party in 
the campaign that elected this House said: 

“The theory of free trade is that both the seller and the buyer are 
benefited by the exchange of commodities, and that as all are con- 
sumers the greatest good to the greatest number requires that there be 
no barriers to trade in order that the goods may be as cheap as possible 
and the cost of living reduced to the minimum. 

“That has been the position of free traders at all times and 
everywhere. The gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. WILLIAMS] 
in his leadership is consistent. He stands upon the platforms 
that the Democratic Party has made in the past upon this ques- 
tion. For 40 years, when that party was in the ascendency, 
their position upon the tariff question was against protection. 

“The Democratice Party at one time adopted a constitution, 
and in the convention which adopted it there were none but 
Democrats. That constitution was adopted by the Confederate 
States of America, and in it was inserted this clause: 

“Nor shall any duties or taxes on importations from foreign nations 
be laid to promote or foster any branch of industry. 


“ HATRED OF PROTECTION, 


“Mr. Chairman, I take it from the expressions of the mi- 
nority of this House that that party has not changed its posi- 
tion ou the policy of protection. Every time any gentleman on 
that side has spoken during this Congress upon this question 
he has given expression to the sentiments that animated his 
party in the past and that animate it to-day. Every assault 
made upon the protective policy has met with round after round 
of applause from the minority on this floor. 

“Now, Mr. Chairman, the system or policy of protection is 
called ‘legalized robbery.’ 

“Tt must not be supposed that this allegation is a statement 
of facts. It is only the declaration of a theory. The fact is 
that the policy of protection, wherever and whenever practiced, 
has led to general prosperity, and the abandonment of that 
policy has led to universal depression and adversity. 

“Under the policy of protection the British Empire became 
the greatest commercial power in the world. Its commercial 
enterprises became a very hive of industry, and its commerce 
covered the seas. 

But in the midst of her marvelous prosperity she yielded to 
the siren voice of the free trader and in 1846 adopted that 
policy. Since that time she has witnessed the growth and pros- 
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perity of the commerce of her competitors while her own has 
been diminishing year after year. 

“This has been the experience of England. The theorist may 
exhaust the vocabulary in demonstrating his proposition, but the 
actual fact of growth under protection and of decay under free 
trade is clearly set forth in the experience of England. 

“But, Mr. Chairman, we need not confine experience under 
the policy of protection and the theory of free trade to the 
people of the British Empire. We have had experience of our 
own. 

“ HELP FOR THE YOUNG REPUBLIC. 

“The protective policy was adopted by the American people 
by the act of July 4, 1789. We were then a young Republic 
rising from the ashes of a revolution resulting in our independ- 
ence. Our enterprises had been sacrificed and our resources 
had been exhausted in the acquisition of that noble and lofty 
ambition. But six short years after the enactment of our first 
protective-tariff law, President Washington, in his annual mes- 
sage to Congress in 1795, said, referring to our prosperity: 


“Our agriculture, commerce, and manufactures p beyond former 
example, with burdens so light as scarcely to be — eal ie 


“LETTING WELL ENOUGH ALONE. 

“The policy of protection was continued, the people letting 
well enough alone, and in 1812, on account of the war with Eng- 
land, the tariff schedules were doubled in the act of that year. 
Under that act the Republic waged a victorious war against the 
fleets and soldiery of the British Empire, and was richer and 
more prosperous at its close than when it began. 


“The act of 1812 provided for its own expiration. One year 


after the war was over the schedules expired. 

“By the act of 1816 an attempt was made to make a low 
tariff a protective tariff, but the rates in that act were not high 
enough to meet the conditions in the Old World. 

“When our manufacturers undertook to compete with the 
manufacturers of Europe under the act of 1816, they found 
that their European competitors were able to undersell them in 
our own markets. The importations of goods from foreign coun- 
tries flooded our country, swamped our industries, and abso- 
lutely ruined manufacture, agriculture, and other industries, so 
that a condition of almost hopeless despair was apparent on 
every hand. A period of hard times set in, agriculture was 
unprofitable, manufactures suspended, labor was without em- 
ployment, industrial and commercial paralysis existed through- 
out the land, and revenues were insufficient for the expenses of 
the Government in a time of peace. 

“EFFECTS OF DEMOCRATIC REVISION, 


“ President Monroe in 1819 in his annual message, speaking 
of the condition of the country, said: 

The great reduction in the price of the principal articles of domestic 

wth which has occurred during the present year and the consequent 
all in the price of labor, apparently so favorable to the success of 
domestic manufacturers, have not shielded them against other causes 
adverse to their 1 The pecuniary embarrassments which have 
so deeply affected the commercial interests of the Nation have been no 
less adverse to our manufacturing establishments in several sections of 
the Union. 

“Again, in 1821, referring to the public revenue, he says: 


“At the close of the last session it was anticipated that the 
ressive diminution of the public revenue in 1819 and 1820, which had 

n the result of the languid state of our foreign commerce in those 
= had in the latter year reached its extreme point of depression. It 

„ however, ascertained that the point was reached only at the 
termination of the first quarter of the present year. 


“ RELIEF CAME. 


Mr. Chairman, in 1824, having had eight years under a tariff 
revised by the Democratic Party and seven years of the greatest 
depression and hard times that had been known to the country, 
the people returned to the policy of protection for relief, and, 
Mr. Chairman, they did not return to this policy in vain. With 
the enactment of the law reestablishing the policy of protection, 
relief came. This act was supplemented and strengthened by 
the act of 1828, and under this tariff the country witnessed 
marvelous prosperity throughout every industry. Agriculture 
and manufacture revived on every hand, idle labor returned to 
remunerative employment, reyenues poured into the Treasury, 
and the national debt was paid and the expenses of the Govern- 
ment fully met without resorting to the pawnbroker. j 

“ President Jackson, in 1830, in his annual message, referring 
to the prosperous condition of the country, said : 


“The pleasure I have in congratulating you upon your return to 
‘our constitutional duties is much heightened by the satlataction which 
the condition of our beloved country at this period justly inspires. 


„Again, President Jackson, in his message of 1832, said: 

“T can not too Romany eee Congress and my fellow cftizens 
on the near ed gp of t memorabile and happy arin the extinction 
of the public debt of this great and free Nation. Faithful to the wise 
and patriotic policy marked out the legislation of the country for 
this object, the present on has devoted to it all the means 
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which a 8 commerce has supplied and a prudent economy pre- of protection and a condition of adversity came when the theory 


served for the Public Treasury. 

“Now, Mr. Chairman, it might reasonably be expected, with 
the experience they already had, the people of that day would 
have been satisfied to let well enough alone; but the Democratic 
Party said the tariff was legalized robbery, and that party was 
again given the privilege of revising the tariff, and gave the 
country the act of 1832. 


“MORE DISASTER. 


“The results that followed that tariff revision by the Demo- 
cratic Party were similar to those that followed the act of 1816. 
The industries of the country languished, its revenues were in- 
sufficient, and the Government became a borrower of money 
with which to defray the expenses incident to its operation in a 
time of peace, hawking the Government's bonds through the 
markets of the country without finding buyers. 

“Upon that subject President Tyler said, in 1841: 

“ Of the loan of $12,000,000 which was authorized by Congress at its 
late session rd 4 432,726.88 have been negotiated. e shortness of 
time which it had to run has prre no inconsiderable impediment 
in the way of its being taken y capitalists nt home, while the same 
cause would haye operated with much ater force in the foreign 
market. For that reason the foreign market has not been resorteđ t 
and it is now submitted whether it would not be advisable to amen 
yea aed making what remains undisposed of payable at a more 

an y- 


“ Now, sir, we have again seen the people rise with prosperity 
under the policy of protection as established by the act of 1824 
and pay off the Nation’s debt, and we have seen them go down 
with adversity under the tariff revised by the Democratic Party 
in 1832 and become the borrowers of money with which to pay 
the ordinary running expenses of the Government. 

“ DEPRESSION SET IN. 


“Tn 1842 the policy of protection prevailed, and all manner of 
industry revived; but the people yielded to the demands of the 
free trader ih 1846, when the Democratic Party, the friend of 
free trade, again revised the tariff; and again, sir, a period of 
depression set in. The industries of the country became inac- 
tive, and labor engaged in agriculture and manufacture through- 
out the land was without remunerative employment. 

“ President Fillmore, in his annual message in 1851, referring 
to the condition of the country, said: -> 

“The value of our exports of breadstuffs and provisions, which it 
was supposed the incentiveeof a low tariff on the large importations 
from abroad would have tly augmented, has fallen from $68,701,921 
in 1847 to $26,051,873 in 1850 and to $21,948,653 in 1851, with a 
strong probability, amounting almost to a certainty, of a still further 
reduction in the current year 

“The policy which dictated a low rate of dutles in foreign merchan- 
dise, it was thought by those who promoted and established it, would 
tend to benefit the farming 8 of this country by inereasing the 
Saase and raising the price of agricultural products foreign mar- 

ets. 


“The fact is, Mr. Chairman, in theory we expand our exports 
under free trade, but in practice they diminish under that 


policy. 
“Again, speaking of the disastrous effects upon the country 


‘under the 1846 tariff revision by the Democratic Party, Presi- 


dent Fillmore said: 

In my first annual message to Congress I called your attention to 
what seemed to me some defects in the present tariff and recommended 
such modifications as in my judgment were best adapted to remedy its 
evils and promote the prosperity of the country. Nothing has since 
occurred to change my views on this important question. 

„Without repeating the arguments contained in my former messa; 
in favor of 3 protective duties, I deem it my duty to call 
your attention to one or two other considerations affecting this subject. 
The first is the effect of large importations of foreign goods upon our 
currency. Most of the gold of California, as fast as it is coined, finds 
its way directly to Europe in payment for goods purchased. In the 
second place, as our manufacturing establishments are broken down b 
competition with foreigners, the capital invested in them is lo 
thousands of honest and industrious citizens are thrown out of 1 
ment, and the farmer, to that extent, is ort of a home market for 
the sale of his surplus produce. In the third place, the destruction of 
our manufactures leaves the foreigner without competition in our 
market, and he consequently raises the price for the article sent here 

lor sale, as is now seen in the increased cost of fron imported from 
England. 
“ PRESIDENT BUCHANAN, 


“There was no change in the tariff, and conditions became 
no better. The country was still under the Democratic tariff, 
revised by that party in 1846, when President Buchanan, in 
his first annual message in 1857, said: 

“We have pene all the elements of material wealth in rich 
abundance, and yet, notwithstanding all these advantages, our coun 
in its monetary interest is at the present moment in a deplorable condi- 
tion. In the midst of unsurpa: plenty in all the productions of agri- 
culture and in all the elements of national wealth, we d our manu- 
factures suspended, our public works retarded, our private enterprises 
of different kinds abandoned, and thousands of useful laborers thrown 
out of employment and reduced to want. ` 

“ Now, Mr. Chairman, we have seen the first half century of 
our country’s history rising under the protective policy to pros- 
perity and falling under tariff revision by the Democratic Party 
to adversity. A condition of prosperity came with the policy 


of free trade was yielded to, and this has been without an 
exception, f 


“ REPUBLICAN POLICY, 


“It is not strange, then, that among the first laws enacted 
b: the Republican Party was a law putting into effect the policy 
of protection, a policy that was sustained for almost a third of 
a century after its adoption in 1861. 

“That period, Mr. Chairman, began with a bankrupt Treas- 
ury, with industrial depression on every hand, with civil war 
and secession—a war that cost billions of treasure and the 
lives of thousands of the best men in the Nation and took four 
years and more of the Nation’s time, reducing its energies and 
its resources and prostrating the whole South so that that sec- 
tion had to begin anew. The great West was a wild, unbroken 
prairie, designated on the maps as a part of the great American 
desert. The West and South at the close of the war had noth- 
ing except a determined purpose on the one hand to subdue the 
prairie and on the other to restore its waste places. Few, if 
any, implements; less, if any, farm animals; and but few of 
the merest necessities of life. The people of the South looked 
out upon desolation and ruin; the home seekers and settlers of 
the West looked out upon an unbroken prairie that receded to 
the horizon in every direction. There was nothing to gladden 
the vision or to cheer the heart of either. 


“ MARVELOUS DEVELOPMENT, 


“Mr, Chairman, the fact is that no like period in the history 
of this or any other country has ever witnessed such marvelous 
development of resources and such unparalleled prosperity of in- 
dustry. Agriculture and manufacture have grown up and pros- 
pered together. The farmer has a market at home for his prod- 
uce, The manufacturer has not had to go abroad with his wares. 
Both have prospered by practicing the profitable economy of 
eliminating distances from the question of trade. The policy of 
protection has preserved the American market for the products 
of American manufacturers, and American manufacturers have 
made markets for the products of American farmers, and to- 
gether they have established the high standard of American liv- 
ing and made possible a high scale of American wages. [Ap- 
plause on the Republican side.] 

“The farmer of the West has learned and the farmer of the 
South ought to learn that when the factory is closed he not on! y 
loses customers for his products, but also meets additional com- 
petitors in his production. The workman, losing his employ- 
ment in the factory, settles upon a farm and becomes a producer 
of the products he formerly bonght from the farmer. The pros- 
perity of the farmer depends upon the prosperity and employ- 
ment of those who buy his products. 

“The West and South experienced a marvelous growth and 
prosperity during the period I have mentioned, all under the 
policy of protection, and continue to prosper under that policy. 
The gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. Witnrams] admits this 
fact for Mississippi. 

“I make the admission for Kansas, and in addition cite the 
fact that on the 1st day of January, 1904, the Kansas bank ac- 
count contained $73 per capita for the entire State. In the West 
we have built houses, barns, schoolhouses, churches, ‘colleges, 
bridges, courthouses, charitable institutions, and magnificent 
statehouses, and are as well provided with all these as any sec- 
tion of the Union. This growth and prosperity has been grad- 
ual, and we may hope that it will continue while the policy that 
made it possible is maintained. [Applause.] 

“What has been said of the South and West may be said of 
the whole Union, and it may be said without fear of successful 
contradiction that there is no like period in the history of this 
or any other country anywhere in the world where the people 
made such marvelous development and progress in all that min- 
isters to the welfare and Lappiness of a people. [Applause.] 


“ FREE-TRADE ECLIPSE. 


“ But in 1892, in the midst of plenty, surrounded by unusual 
conditions of prosperity, the Democratic Party raised the old 
banner of opposition to the protective policy and again asked 
for an opportunity to revise the tariff. The policy of protection 
was then called a system of robbery that made the rich richer 
and the poor poorer, and hothoused into prosperity one industry 
at the expense of another. The people had forgotten their 
country’s history, and said, ‘We'll try it.“ The depression and 
ruin that was inaugurated with that tariff revision by the Demo- 
cratic Party is vivid in the minds of all. It is impossible to 


exaggerate the condition of devastation that followed upon the 
ruins of every industry throughout the land. Banks suspended, 
factories closed, furnaces drew their fires, mills suspended work, 
agriculture was prostrated, industry of all kinds languished, 
yalues of farm products and farm animals went downward, farm 
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values went to a low ebb, values of all commodities went down 
to the ruin of all industry. 

“There was little or no incentive to work upon the farm, and 
nothing to do in the factory. This wreck of industry resulted 
in the loss of employment to more than 3,000,000 of workingmen, 
and those who were not let out of employment entirely were 
working upon less than one-half time. Railway employees, 
except those on scheduled trains, were fortunate if they made 
one-third of their usual wages; coal miners were fortunate if 
they made one-fourth of their customary earnings, and factory 
operatives in all branches fared no better. Revenues were in- 
sufficient for expenses, and the Government took its bonds to 
the money lender. 

“ARMY OF THE UNEMPLOYED. 

“There were no complaints about trusts or combines. There 
was just one great organization brought into being during that 
. period—Coxey’s army—an army made up of men without work, 
who wanted something to do. These honest men had voted for 
tariff revision by the Democratic Party. They were now march- 
ing upon Washington, demanding nothing but an opportunity to 
work, 

“These men, and all who went out of employment with them 
under the Gorman-Wilson tariff revision, had been, under the 
Republican policy of protection, large consumers of the best 
products in well-supplied markets, but under the Democratic 
revised tariff they subsisted upon soup provided in large part 
by public charity. So sudden a change from a condition of 
employment that made possible a demand for better pay, as 
was done in 1892, to a condition of no employment at all could 
only be repeated by again permitting the Democratic Party to 
revise the tariff. [Applause on the Republican side.] 

But, Mr. Chairman, it did not take long to get enough of the 
Gorman-Wilson tariff revision, and the election of 1896 called 
upon the Republican Party to again give the American people 
the benefits of the protective policy. 


“RETURN OF PROSPERITY. 


“The Dingley Act restored that policy, and with that restora- 
tion came a return of prosperity. The whistle blew, and idle 
labor found its way to industries that were opening their doors 
throughout the land. Smokestacks throughout the country be- 
gan again to emit in ceaseless Streams the emblem of a country’s 
prosperity, and the hum of spindles made a song of gladness 
that echoed throughout the land. The 3,000,000 of men who 
went out of employment with the revision of the tariff by the 
Democratic Party found employment in the enactment of the 
Dingley law by the Republican Party, and a million and a half 
have been added to those who have employment in the industries 
of the country. Agriculture revived, banks rechartered and 
opened, industry of every kind acquired new life and energy. 
Every field of industrial life became a field of industrial activity. 
The railroads of the country added hundreds and thousands of 
men to their employees, endeavoring to take care of the com- 
merce of the people. [Applause on the Republican side.] 


“ EFFECT ON AGRICULTURE. 


“Now, Mr. Chairman, much has been said about the condi- 
tion of the country immediately preceding the last revision of 
the tariff by the Democratic Party, and it has been declared 
upon this floor recently that the agricultural interests of the 
country were in a condition of hopeless bankruptcy during the 
years immediately preceding the year 1893. Now, sir, the fact 
is that the value of farm animals for the four years from 1889 
to 1892, inclusive, was nine and three-quarter billions of dollars, 
in round numbers. The value of farm animals from 1893 to 
1896, inclusive, was eight billions, in round numbers—nearly 
two billions less. The value of farm products from 1889 to 1892, 
inclusive—that is, corn, wheat, and oats—was five and a quarter 
billions of dollars, and the value of corn, wheat and oats from 
1893 to 1896 was three and three-quarter billions of dollars; 
and the value of farm animals for the seven years following the 
enactment of the Dingley law was twenty and a quarter billions 
of dollars, and the value of corn, wheat, and oats, nine billions 
of dollars. 

Between March 4, 1889, and March 4, 1893—Harrison's ad- 
ininistration—we paid $365,500,000 of the national debt. From 
March, 1898, to March 4, 1897—Cleveland’s administration— 
we went in debt $265,000,000. Our exports the last year of 
the Harrison administration, under protection, were $334,- 
500,000. Our exports the first year under the Cleveland ad- 
ministration under the Gorman-Wilson bill were $196,000,000. 
{Applause on the Republican side.] 

“BOURBON TARIFF TINKERS. 

“But the Democracy now claim that the tariff should be 
revised because it is claimed, first, that the protective policy 
creates and maintains trusts; second, that the products of manu- 
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facture are sold cheaper abroad than at home; and third, that 
the protective policy keeps us out of foreign markets, 

Now, sir, upon the first of these propositions. The people 
of this country understand the trust question. It is well known 
to the reading public to-day that free-trade England has her 
full proportion of aggregations of capital known as trusts; 
that every civilized country in the world, whether upon a free- 
trade or protective basis, if there is a prosperous condition of 
industry at all, is experiencing the same conditions of organi- 
zation and aggregation we are experiencing in this country. 
The people also know that many of the trusts in this country 
do not engage in the production of protected commodities. 

“TARIFF AND TRUSTS. 


“Mr, Wittrams of Mississippi. Will the gentleman from 
Kansas submit to an interruption? 

“Mr. CAMPBELL, Les. 

Mr. WIIIAus of Mississippi. The gentleman has just made 
that statement. Now, will the gentleman name one trust— 
just one trust is all I ask—engaged in the manufacture of a 
nonprotected product? 

“Now, Mr. Chairman, if it were true that the policy of pro- 
tection made trusts possible in the first place and made their 
continuance possible in the second place, we must still object 
to the remedy the Democratic Party proposes, to wit: If any 
trust is engaged in the manufacture of a protected commodity, 
put that commodity in open competition with the products of 
the world. This plan of the Democratic Party would open the 
markets of this country to all the world if any of the articles 
manufactured in whole or in part, produced in whole or in part, 
by aggregations of capital known as trusts. That would be 
just like shooting into a chicken coop full of chickens with a 
double-barreled shotgun with both barrels for the purpose of 
killing a weasel. [Laughter and applause.] 

“Twenty furnaces are independent, five furnaces are in a 
trust, all produce a like product. The products of the whole are 
put upon the free list for the purpose of destroying the trust. 
Three hundred factories are independent, 10 are in the trust. 
The products of all are put upon the free list for the purpose 
of destroying the 10 in the trust. 

“When you draw the fire in a furnace or close the door of a 
factory, whether it is one of a combine or maintains its inde- 
pendence, you throw the workmen employed by that furnace 
or in that factory out of employment. 

“ DESTRUCTIVE REMEDY. 

“ Nothing is truer than that if the people of this country are 
supplied by the manufacturers and labor of foreign countries, 
whether the purpose be to destroy trusts or to establish free 
trade, the manufacturers and laborers of this country will not 
be called upon for those supplies, and just to the extent that 
they are not called upon for them will our factories close their 
doors and our labor go without work. There is no question that 
the proposed remedy would accomplish its purpose. It would 
destroy the trusts, but their destruction would take with it the 
last employment of thousands and tens of thousands. 

The trust question wa: not a serious one from 1893 to 1896, 
when industrial paralysis extended into every avenue and in- 
dustry in our whole country. 

“No, Mr. Chairman, it is not the intention of the Republican 
Party to wreck the prosperity of this country in order to con- 
trol the trusts. 

“A patriot and a statesman at the White House, conscien- 
tiously devoted to the well-being of the whole country, alert 
alike to the welfare of the rich and the poor, the employer and 
the employed, with competent and able assistants in all the de- 
partments of Government, is controlling and regulating, rather 
than destroying, the enterprises of this country, by whatever 
name they may be known. [Applause on the Republican side.] 

“ EXPORT PRICES. 

“ Now, as to the charge that the products of manufacture are 
sold cheaper abroad than at home, therefore, we should put the 
country upon a free-trade basis. 

“It has not been my privilege to see a list of the articles that 
are sold cheaper in foreign markets than they are in our own, 
and I do not deny that it is done in some particulars. I have 
heard it stated, however, upon as good authority, that the prices 
quoted by those who make the charge is the retail price at home 
and the manufacturer's price to the jobber abroad. It was 
charged two years ago that sewing machines and reaping ma- 
chines were selling cheaper in foreign markets than to our own 
people. It has been stated, upon the authority of dealers in Syd- 
ney, Australia, that the Deering binder sold there for $155 to 
$182, while it sells here for $125; that the McCormick binder 
sold in Sydney for $165 to $194, and sold at home for $125; the 
New Home sewing machine sold in Sydney, Australia, for $55, 
in this country for $35, 
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“But, if the allegation were true, it is better that American 
manufacturers get into foreign markets by that method than 
that foreign manufacturers come into American markets by the 
same method. [Loud applause on the Republican side.] 

“LESSONS OF EXPERIENCE. 

“We have had experience—our markets have been exploited 
by foreign manufacturers. 

In 1846 iron rails sold in the United States for $50 per 
ton. As soon as the tariff was removed by the Democratic 
Party in 1846 English manufacturers reduced the price of iron 
rails to $40 per ton, swamped the American market, then, after 
ruining that industry in this country, they raised the price to 
$75 per ton for iron rails. 

“And that was not our only experience. Our markets were 
exploited by the manufacturers of foreign countries at another 
time when we were under a tariff revised by the Democratic 
Party. As far back as 1819 Monroe says in his message of that 
year, referring to the way foreign manufacturers ruined our 
manufactures— 

“Their manufactures have been shipped by the manufacturers to the 
United States and in many instances sold at prices below their current 
value at the place of manufacture, Although this practice may, from 
its nature, be considered temporary or contingent, it is not on that 
account less injurious in its effects, 

“We were then under the tariff act of 1816. Foreign manu- 
facturers were exploiting our markets, ruining our manufac- 
turing establishments, and establishing the sale of their prod- 
ucts: here. 

“To whatever extent the products of American manufacture, 
protected or otherwise, are sold in foreign markets cheaper 
than they are sold at home, the American consumer could ill 
afford to exchange places with the foreign consumer. A fac- 
tory, a shop, a furnace, an industry of whatever nature that is 
established here becomes a part of the property of the great 
body of the American people. Taxes are paid, schoolhouses are 
built, and schools maintained, churches are built and main- 
tained, the institutions of the country are supported by the 
industries of the country. 

“The manufacturer who is not engaged in producing articles 
on the protected schedule could not afford to have a neighbor- 
ing factory engaged in some other product that is on the pro- 
tected schedule, transferred, with its employees, to a foreign 
country. The farmer could not afford to have a manufacturing 
establishment engaged in producing a protected article that is 
sold cheaper abroad than it is at home, removed to the place 
abroad. So I say, to whatever extent the practice is followed, It 
is better for us that our manufacturers practice it in foreign 
markets than that the manufacturers of foreign countries should 
practice it in our markets. [Loud applause on the Republican 
Side.] 

“ Now, sir, as to the objection that our products are kept out 
of foreign markets by the policy of protection. The most em- 
phatie answer to that objection is that it is only true in theory, 
and that it is in no sense true in fact. 


“ PROTECTION AND EXPORT TRADE. 


“Why, sir, we haye adyanced from year to year under the 
protective policy from one of the lowest exporters among the 
great nations of the earth, until to-day we rank first. Our ex- 
ports last year were one and a half billions in round numbers, 
while England’s exports were one billion four hundred millions; 
Germany’s one billion two hundred thousand, and France’s eight 
hundred millions. 

“We have extended not only the amount but the variety of 
our exports from year to year, and the year that has just closed 
has shown the greatest export from this country that has ever 
been made by any one country in any one year. 

“But we are told that we can not sell our produets in the 
world’s markets while we refuse the world the privilege of sell- 
ing in our markets. But we do. [Applause on the Republican 
side.] 

| “ COST OF LIVING, 


It is said the cost of living has increased in a greater pro- 
portion than the wage scale has been raised, therefore the tariff 
should be revised by the Democratic Party. 

“ Now, conceding, for the sake of the argument, that some of 
‘the necessities of life are higher now than they were from 1893 
to 1896 under the last revision of the tariff by the Democratic 

Party. Bread and meat were cheap in those days, but people 

went without food. Clothing was cheap, but people went with- 
out raiment. Hardware and lumber were cheap, but men did 
not build houses. Land was cheap, but people did not buy farms. 
Live stock was cheap, but farmers did not buy stock. Every- 
thing was cheap, but no one could buy. 


“To-day bread and meat may be a little higher, but no one 
goes hungry. Clothing may be a little higher, but all are clad. 
Hardware and lumber may be a little higher, but throughout the 
whole land people are building houses. Farm lands have 
doubled in value, but all over the country men are buying 
farms. Many farm animals have more than doubled in yalue, 
but all over the country men are buying stock. Sites for indus- 
tries are higher and material and labor are higher, but enter- 
prising men are purchasing sites and material and establishing 
industries. Wages are higher, but employers are employing 
men. The soup house has disappeared and the market has taken 
its place. [Loud applause on the Republican side.] 

“But we are told Ly the Democratic Party that the policy 
of protection is in no sense entitled to credit for our splendid 
prosperity. The declaration is made that the beneficence of a 
kind Creator has thrust this prosperity upon us, and that our 
commercial policy has had nothing to do with it. 

“ PROTECTION AND PROSPERITY, 

“ Now, I have been taught and have always believed that God 
was invariable in all His purposes and just in all His ways, and 
I refuse now to believe that the Divine Being would uniformly 
withhold from His people the blessings of prosperity and visit 
upon them the hardships of adversity following a revision of 
the tariff by the Democratic Party, and lift the hand of adver- 
sity and restore prosperity following an enactment of a tariff 
law by the Republican Party. 

“You see, Mr. Chairman, that would be a discrimination that 
could not well be harmonized with the promise that ‘He 
maketh His sun to rise on the evil and the good, and sendeth 
rain upon the just and the unjust.“ [Applause on the Repub- 
lican side.] 

“So I say again, in closing, Mr. Chairman, that adversity with 
every variety of hardship has been visited upon the people of this 
country following every revision of the tariff by the Democratic 
Party. [Loud and continued applause.]“ 


Administration at Washington Fighting for the People’s 
Rights. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM E. COX, 


OF INDIANA, 


In tHe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, July 16, 1914. 


Mr. COX. Mr. Speaker, under the leave granted to me to 
extend my remarks in the Record I include an article prepared 
by Mr. George P. Hampton, published in the Pennsylvania 
Grange News, July, 1914, on “The administration at Wash- 
ington fighting for the people's rights.” 

The article is as follows: 

ADMINISTRATION AT WASHINGTON FIGHTING FOR THE PEOPLE’S RIGHTS. 
[By George P. Hampton.] 

When the farmers of Pennsylyania in their great fight de- 
feated the $50,000,000 good-roads bond issue the opposition was 
bitter in its denunciation, and all manner of dire consequences 
were prophesied by those who hoped to benefit by this ex- 
ploitation of the people. The same thing is happening at this 
time in the State of Washington, where the combined farmer 
and labor forces are making a great popular government fight 
to secure the adoption of seven important measures, popularly 
known as “the seven sisters,” which will take power from the 
saloon and special interests and place it in the hands of the 
people. The splendid way in which the Grange, the Farmers’ 
Union, and the labor forces are working together, and the pros- 
pects that they will succeed, makes the opposition exceedingly 
bitter. The State is flooded with denunciations of the leaders 
in “the seven sisters” movement, and every effort is made to 
scare the voter with dire forebodings of calamity and disaster 
if “the seven sisters” should carry. 

These experiences are similar to what happens in every State 
whenever things are doing which are positively beneficial to 
the people and which are correspondingly effective in stopping 
their exploitation and robbery by special-privilege interests. 
They are typical of what is going on here in Washington to- 
day. To listen to the calamity howlers of the special-privilege 
interests, the hordes of hungry office seekers, and the political 
opponents of the present administration, the country is going 
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to the dogs and neither Congress nor the Government is doing 
anything to justify the confidence of the people, and least of 
all the farmer. s 

But, leaving out the political opponents of the administration, 
who, because of their intense desire to win in the next election, 
are politically color blind and therefore not to be taken too 
seriously, the trouble with these calamity howlers is that this 
Congress and administration is actually doing things for the 
people, and doing them so aggressively that they see their 
chances of continuing their exploitation and robbery through 
special privileges slipping away from them. 

The special-privilege interésts were made to realize that they 
were up against the real thing in government for the people 
in the thorough way in which the investigations of the Steel 
Trust, the Sugar Trust, the Money Trust, etc., were conducted. 
They got a taste of what was coming in the passage of the law 
providing for the direct election of United States Senators, 
Since then the assault on the citadel of special privilege has 
been continuous and increasingly effective. 

The special-privilege interests got another staggering blow in 
the passage of the parcels-post bill, and they have since failed 
in every effort to put a brake on it or to curb the Postmaster 
General, who is determined to give the people a square deal in 
its rapid development. But that is not the worst, as viewed by 
big business, this Postmaster General, backed by the President, 
is doing. He has declared for the Grange plan of Government 
ownership of telegraphs and telephones and means business. 
He has also declared for a revision of the railway mail pay, 
which will safeguard the rights of the people, and Congress 
has pending a bill embodying his recommendations. Such a 
Postmaster General is indeed dangerous to the interests. From 
their point of view he is a menace and must be discredited. 
But how about the people? 

The interests were again hard hit in the tariff revision, and 
their great fear now is that abundant crops and good prices will 
prevent them stampeding the farmers into helping them restore 
the old high-protection days on the plea that they have been 
robbed by this tariff reduction. 

Special privilege got another staggering blow when the cur- 
rency bill passed. Wall Street has been dull, and Wall Street 
gamblers have been wailing ever since. How heavy the blow 
Wall Street got may perhaps be seen somewhat from the fact 
that the price of a seat on the New York Stock Exchange 
dropped from $80,000 to $45,000. 

The interests are now fearing the loss of more special privi- 
leges in the passage of the administration antitrust bills. There 
are five of them, and all have “teeth.” Consequently, every 
effort is being made by those whose power to rob the people is 
not blocked to stir up public opinion against them and prevent 
their enactment at this session, in the hope that a new Con- 
gress will be more “ pliable.” By means of press bureaus and 
letters, telegrams, and petitions to the President and Congress 
every effort is made to show that business is suffering by even 
the fear of such legislation, and that it is time to let a “tired 
and worn-out Congress go home” and put off the passage of 
these bills until after election. But the President insists that 
the antitrust bills must pass before Congress adjourns. Such 
stubbornness in a President, such indifference in the White 
House to their demands, is alarming to “big business.” Of 
course the kings of Wall Street and the trust magnates have no 
use for such a President and will discredit him and this Con- 
gress with the people if it can be accomplished. They must do 
this if they are to retain the special privileges they have or 
‘regain any of those which have already been taken from them. 

The interests are again hard hit in the five bills of the admin- 
istration’s conservation program. It is a clear-cut conservation 
program for the people. The water-power bill alone, House bill 
16673, which effectively stops the grabbing of our water power 
by private corporations and provides for their utilization by the 
people, is alone enough to make this administration and Congress 
memorable as a people’s administration and Congress, and con- 
sequently to win for it the bitter opposition of the “big busi- 
ness” exploiters who wanted these water powers for their pri- 
vate gain. Of course a President and a Congress standing for 
such things must be discredited and driven from power. But 
what do the people say? 

In the handling of the Alaska situation the story is the same. 
The private exploitation of that vast and wonderfully rich 
Territory by the Guggenheims and other syndicates has been 
stopped, and legislation enacted providing for its development 
for the benefit of all the people. Bitter? Of course the “big 
interests“ that intended to monopolize the natural resources of 
Alaska are bitter and denounce a President and Congress stand- 
ing for such things. 
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In the legislation for the District of Columbia the same fight 
for the people against special-privilege monopoly is being fought 
by this Congress. The Crosser bill to provide for the municipal 
ownership of the street railways of the National Capital has 
stirred up the opposition of all the group of special-privilege 
interests who profit by the monopolization of municipal public 
utilities. 

Again, this Congress and administration has dared to be 
friendly to the farmers’ ideas about good-roads legislation, and 
insist that in all such legislation “from farm to market” must 
be the guiding principle. Against such a stand the interstate 
highway pleasure boulevard advocates have so far been unable 
to make headway, and so they, too, have no use for this Con- 
gress. But how about the farmers? As State Master Kegley 
says, “It is not millions or even hundreds of millions, but 
billions that are at stake in this fight.” 

Again, Congress has grappled with the great subject of rural 
credit with an evident desire to give the farmers a sound, com- 
prehensive, and complete rural-credit system. 

Hearings have been held by a joint committee for months, and 
dozens of bills introduced, but the spokesmen of the farmers 
have been hopelessly divided in their ideas and demands, and 
this division of opinion is reflected in the opinions of those 
Members of Congress who are honestly working on the subject. 
Realizing that more time is needed to bring about a general 
agreement and work out a satisfactory system, the farmers 
themselves have asked that legislation be put off until next 
session, and in this both Congress and the President have con- 
curred. 

So far the rural-credit discussion has centered around land- 
mortgage credit, but, important as that is, the evidence is eon- 
clusive that there is a growing realization among the leaders 
of thought in farm circles that the big side of farm credit is 
capital and commercial credit. The writer ventures to assert 
that this idea will grow and will dominate in the rural-credit 
legislation when finally enacted. The right solution of this 
question means the saving of billions to farmers. The pro- 
gressive granges are grappling with the problem, and so, too. 
are the editors of the great farm papers, and with strong pros- 
pects that a common understanding will be reached before Con- 
gress meets in the next session. 

The story of what this Congress is accomplishing for the 
people is far from complete, but its continuation and the details 
of any particular measure must be left to another letter. It 
may be said, however, of this Congress that it is the greatest 
people's Congress in a generation. The amount of legislation 
it has passed in the interest of the people and the administra- 
tion measures still pending is greater than that of the six im- 
mediately preceding Congresses put together. It is legislation 
with teeth in it. It will do what is intended. That is the 
reason the special-privilege interests attack it so bitterly and 
insistently. It is the reason why the alleged failures of the 
administration in its Mexican policy and the alleged surrender 
to England in the repeal of the Panama Canal tolls are mag- 
nified and made so much of. 


All this, of course, is intended to puil the wool over the eyes 
of the people, blind them to their real issues, and get them to 
quarreling among themselves over matters of, to them, far less 
moment. The farmer's great fight is to destroy the monopoly 
conditions at home which rob them of the profits of their toil, 
which robs them in the marketing of their crops, subjects them 
to extortionate charges for what they must buy, that rob them 
in discriminations in transportation charges, and prevents them 
in controlling their own credit facilities, thereby compelling 
them to pay interest charges which makes reasonable profits 
impossible and which prevents them from securing the capital 
necessary for the proper development of their farming opera- 
tions. As State Master Kegley has said: “The battle between 
the farmers and their monopoly exploiters as to who shall enjoy 
the profits of agriculture is on in earnest.” The victory is 
bound to be with the farmers if they do not allow these outside 
issues to distract them from their own fight. 


This is a people’s Congress, not because it is a Democratic 
Congress, for there are reactionary Democrats who do not trust 
the people and who oppose the farmers’ measures. But it is a 
people’s Congress because there are in all the parties representa- 
tives who are fighting on the side of the people. and these work- 
ing together, aided by the President. are strong enough to carry. 
the people’s program through. It is the best nonpartisan Con- 
gress we ever had, and farmers should see to it that those who 
have made good from the people’s standpoint, regardless of 
their party affiliations, are reelected and returned to Congress 
to continue their good work. 
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Navigability of the Susquehanna. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. J. HAMPTON MOORE, 


OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
Ix roe Horse or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, July 16, 1914. 


Mr. MOORE. Mr. Speaker, on October 22, 1913, I introduced 
a bill (H. R. 9001) declaring navigable the Susquehanna and 
its tributaries, in the following form: 


coal fields of Pennsylvania: and 

Whereas the Susquehanna River has been closed to navigation by the 
construction of a dam at McCall Ferry for the erection of which no 
sanction was obtained from the Government of the United States; 


and 

Whereas no. Federal supervision of the Susquehanna River or any of 
its tributaries above the Maryland border line has been exercised by the 
War Department because of an Executive order declaring said stream 
to be nonnavigable above the Maryland border line: Therefore 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Susquehanna River and its tributaries 
be, and they are hereby, declared navigable in law wherever they are 
navigable in fact, any Executive or departmental order to the contrary 


notwithstanding. 

Subsequently, on February 26, 1914, I addressed the House 
upon this subject, calling attention to the enormous drainage 
area of the Susquehanna and its tributaries, and to the increas- 
ing population for whose transportation purposes the streams 
might be made available, and said: 

“The recent awakening of the people of Massachusetts to the 
bridging over of their streams and to the heavy freight charges 
to which they have been subjected because of the incompetency 
and neglect of their rivers affords a lesson for the people of 
New York, Pennsylvania, Maryland, and Virginia with regard 
to the treatment of the Susquehanna. Not only have the old 
canals which were fed by the river and its tributaries been put 
out of business, but the Susquehanna itself has been completely 
dammed at McCalls Ferry in Pennsylvania, and the unusual 
position has been taken by the War Department that the river 
is not to be regarded as navigable above the Maryland line. It 
is possible the rocky condition of the river and the expense of 
dredging may have had something to do with the edict of the 
War Department, but it is easily demonstrable that engineer- 
ing problems such as are presented by the Susquehanna have 
already been met by the expenditure of large appropriations 
upon other streams where the public purposes to be served are 
not so great as those that would result from the improvement of 
the Susquehanna.” 

There was much more relating to the peculiar condition under 
which dams and bridges might be erected on the Susquehanna 
and its tributaries without Federal supervision. The great dam 
at McCalls Ferry in Pennsylvania, reported to have cost $16,- 
000,000, and being second in size only to the Keokuk Dam, was 
built so that it completely blocks the Susquehanna River, and 
therefore bars effectively all interstate navigation, although the 
construction of the dam itself resulted in the creation of a 
splendid deep-water pool 6 or T miles in length. 

Amongst other things, I then said: 

“Tt was a great piece of engineering, but it escaped the 
serutiny of the Federal Goyernment, which it could not have 
done had the Government exercised its ordinary jurisdiction. 
No lock or passageway for vessels seeking an outlet to the 

Chesapeake Bay or to the sea was provided. Even the shad 
fishermen above the dam were shut out of their usual occupa- 
tion, and although a fishway has since been set up, there is no 
method for fishing vessels to pass the dam. The structure is a 
barrier to commerce above and to commerce below; it is as 
much a barrier to the potatoes and tobacco of York and Lan- 
easter Counties as it is to the coal from Wyoming or Luzerne. 
= $ * * * * + 

“Tn the light of these facts, it would seem to be an act of 
simple justice to revoke the ruling of the War Department, so 
that the Susquehanna River may hereafter be treated as a 
navigable stream free to the people of the Nation. It is nature’s 
highway to the sea from the very heart of the greatest anthra- 
cite coal fields of the world and ought to be preserved by the 
Government for the free use of the people, whether Congress is 

ready to improve it for transportation purposes or not.” 

I do not intend to quote further from the speech of February 
26, except to say that the arguments therein made as to the 


navigability of the Susquehanna and its tributaries have been 
fully sustained by the War Department in connection with the 
application of the Susquehanna Power Co, for the approyal of 
its plans for a power dam across the Susquehanna River near 
Conowingo, in Maryland. 

In view of the increasing importance of maintaining the 
navigability of our streams and also of utilizing some of them 
for the development of power, and inasmuch as this whole ques- 
tion is about to be considered when we reach the bill presented 
by the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Apamsox] to amend the 
general dam act, I have obtained from the War Department 
for the information of the House a copy of the opinion of the 
Judge Advocate General upon which the action in the Cono- 
wingo Dam case was based. 

While the opinion does not deal fully with such exigencies as 
may have induced the action of the War Department in declar- 
ing the Susquehanna nonnavigable above the Maryland line 
in 1904, it goes very fully into the mooted question of State 
jurisdiction over streams wholly within the boundaries of a 
State, and so sustains the exercise of Federal jurisdiction over 
all streams that are navigable, that it is well worth perusal at 
this time. I append it in full: 


Tue OFFICE or THE JUDGE ADYOCATE GENERAL, 
June 8, 1914. 

The SECRETARY or WAR: 

Application by the Susquehanna Power Co. for approval of its 
plans for a power dam across the Susquehanna River near 
Conowingo, Md., which involves the legal question whether 
that river is one “the navigable portions of which lie wholly 
within the limits of a single State” and across which, there- 
fore, the legislature of the State may authorize the construc- 
tion of this dam under the first proviso of section 10 of the 
act of March 3, 1899. 


1. In 1907 the War Department, following the view expressed 
only once before and under cireumstances hereinafter referred 
to, that the Susquehanna is a stream the navigable portions of 
which lie entirely within the limits of Maryland, approved the 
location and plans for a dam proposed to be built by this com- 
pany across the Susquehanna River near Conowingo. Nothing 
was done upon the actual construction of this dam in pursuance 
of this approval, and on February 24, 1913, the company, ad- 
dressing the Secretary of War, stated that contemplated changes 
in the original project necessitated a change in the location of 
the structure as formerly approved, which new location was 
indicated on a map, and requested either that the instrument of 
approval of 1907 be amended so as to show the approval of the 
changed loeation or that a new instrument be executed cover- 
ing approval of the construction of a dam and power plant at 
the new location. After consideration, the Secretary of War 
concluded, apparently with some doubt, however, that the ap- 
plication for the relocation of a dam by the Susquehanna 
Power Co, might be authorized by the department if properly 
supported by authority of the Legislature of the State of Mary- 
land and if the location and plans for the dam were such as to 
receive the approval of the Chief of Engineers and the Secre- 
tary of War, and indicated, in communicating to the company 
his conclusion, the provisions which an instrument of approval 
should contain. On April 2, 1913, the Chief of Engineers com- 
municated the foregoing decision to the company. Apparently 
nothing has been done since, and now the company states that 
it may desire to build a dam at a location several thousand feet 
aboye the one heretofore approved, with an increase of 20 feet 
in the height of the structure; and the present questions arise 
upon the company’s inguiry whether an application for approval 
of these changes would be considered merely as a modification 
of the former approval or as an entirely new proposition. The 
Chief of Engineers is of the opinion that such an application 
would have to be considered as covering a new project. In this 
view I concur, and the question becomes, as upon an original 
application, whether the State of Maryland can grant the 
authority for a dam which the company now proposes to con- 
struct, or must the company seek and obtain the authority of 

gress ? 

2. Notwithstanding the action of the department upon the 
former application, I am convinced that that action was not 
in accordance with the law and that a different view must 
now be taken for the present and future guidance of this 
department. The action of the department in approving this 
company’s former application and thus regarding the Susque- 
hanna as a river whose navigable portions He entirely within 
a single State, has resulted from a single departmental prece- 
dent, which marked a departure from the traditional attitude 
of the department toward this river and those similarly situ- 
ated and of like importance, and which should now be reviewed. 
That single precedent is the decision made by Secretary Taft 
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in 1904 in the case of the Pennsylvania Railroad Bridge at 
Havre de Grace to the effect that the Susquehanna is a river 
the navigable portions of which lie wholly within the State of 
Maryland, and that the bridge could therefore be authorized 
by the Legislature of Maryland. When that application first 
came to the department the Chief of Engineers found, evidently. 
that the Susquehanna River is navigable in both Pennsylvania 
and Maryland, and, after adverting to the fact that a river is 
navigable in law when it is navigable in fact and that the navi- 
gability of a stream does not depend upon the mode by which 
commerce is conducted upon it nor upon the difficulties attend- 
ing navigation, such as those made by falls, rapids, sand bars, 
concluded as follows: 

Under the circumstances, I am of the opinion that the rtment 
should hold that the consent of Congress to the construction of a 
bridge over the river is necessary, and I recommend that the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad be so informed. 

These views and recommendations were concurred in by 
Assistant Secretary Oliver. Subsequently, however, applicant 
obtained a reconsideration by the Secretary himself, as a result 
of which Mr. Secretary Taft came to the following conclusion: 

War DEPARTMENT, Washington, 


In the absence of Secretary Oliver, I have reexamined the question 
as to whether the Susquebanna River can be said to be a navigable 


river within the provisions of the act of Congress requiring that navi- 
gable rivers in two States shall not be crossed by b except by 
authority of Congress, or should be considered as na le within 


one State, consent to cross which may be given by the legislature of a 
State with the approval of the Secretary of War. 


My own judgment is that in the present condition of the Susque- 
hanna it is navigable only within one State. There is no Interstate 
navigation such as was in the mind of C in the dis- 
tinction. For this reason the consent of the tary of War will be 
eggs as sufficient for the construction of the bri in accordance 
with plans to be approved by this department. This conclusion is 
reached on the assumption that the State of Maryland has already 


consented to the erection of the bridge. 


Thus the Secretary of War overruled the views and recom- 
mendations of the engineer department and the action of the 
Assistant Secretary of War. s 

8. The department's action on the power company’s applica- 
tion was based entirely on Secretary Taft's decision. The 
Chief of Engineers, in presenting the application to the Secre- 
tary, said: 

The Susquehanna is an interstate stream, but under the ruling of 
March 8, 1904, by the Secretary of War, {t is held to be navigable 
only within one State, in view of which the authority cited appears 
to be sufficient to justify action by the department on the plans pre- 
sented without the authority of Congress. 

And accordingly recommended approval. When in February, 
1913, this company submitted an application for an approval of 
the relovation of the dam, Mr. Frankfurter submitted to the 
Secretary of War a memorandum saying that the permit of 
April 9, 1907, was based upon a finding of Secretary Taft, of 
March 8, 1904, that the Susquehanna River in its then condition 
was navigable solely within the State of Maryland. That 
memorandum then proceeds: 

Secretary Stimson directed an inquiry into the present condition of 
the navigability of the Susquehanna River. The Chief of Engineers 
reports that the conditions since the ruling of Secret: Taft are un- 
changed, and that the na ble reach of the river is still wholly within 
the limits of the State of Maryland. Therefore the application for 
the relocation of the dam by the Susquehanna Power Co. may be au- 
thorized by the department if properly supported by the authority of 
the Legislature of Maryland and if the ARS and plans for the 
dam are such as to receive the . sated of the Chief of Engineers and 
ag f War. (Sec. 9, river and harbor act of Mar, 3, 1899, 

at., 1151, 


The records of the department do not show what kind of in- 
quiry was made—indeed, it is assumed that nothing but an 
office investigation was made—into the present condition of 
navigability of the Susquehanna River by the Chief of En- 
gineers, but that officer, on February 27, 1913, in a memorandum 
filed with the Secretary of War, said: 

About 30 years ago the Government expended about $45.000 in im- 
poung MAG eg on the north branch of the Susquehanna River be- 
tween Wilkes-Barre, Pa., and the New York State line, and since 1853 
about $168,000 has been expended in securing a 12-foot channel from 
the mouth up for a distance of 51 miles. There is no navigable 
connection between these two reaches of the river and practical inter- 
state navigation has not been possible. ‘00, the mouth up to 
Port Deposit, a reach wholly within the State of Maryland, is the it 
of boat navigation, and in a decision rendered by Secretary Taft March 
8, 1904, it was held that the river “should be considered as a navi- 
gable river within one State,” i. e., the State of Maryland. 

(a) There has been no change in conditions ce the aforesaid 
ruling of the Secretary of War, and navigation above the Maryland 
ee ee impracticable on account of obstructions both natural 
and artificial. 


So, then, if the decision in the Pennsylvania Railroad’s bridge 
case was wrong, so has been the action of the department in the 
present case. 

4. Whether regarded as a conclusion of fact that the Susque- 
hanna is navigable in fact only in Maryland, or as a conclusion 
of law that the mere absence of interstate navigation places a 
stream within the proviso in question, the decision in the Penn- 
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Sylvania Railroad case is unsound, and equally so from both 
viewpoints. The Susquehanna River is navigable in Maryland 
and also in Pennsylvania. The navigable stretch in Maryland 
is vastly important, connecting with the Chesapeake Bay and 
the ocean. It is also well known that this river has several 
navigable reaches in Pennsylvania. The entire river within the 
limits of that State has been regarded by the courts and legisla- 
ture of that State as a navigable river and important public 
highway from the earliest time. (Price’s Index to Local Legis- 
lature, p. 1032; Carson v. Blazer, 2 Binney, 475; 4 Amer. Dec., 
463.) Its possibilities as a great highway of commerce have at 
all times been recognized by that State. It was first declared to 
be a public highway in 1785. As early as 1791, £6,290 were 
appropriated for its improvement, and large sums have been ap- 
propriated from time to time even to this day. Active canals 
were heretofore maintained to insure navigation throughout its 
length and the length of its important branches. With the com- 
ing of railroads, however, the canals have been gradually and 
largely abandoned, being in the most cases bought out by the 
railroad companies. The Federal Government also has regarded 
the river as navigable in Pennsylvania, and Congress has from 
time to time appropriated money for its improvement. The Engi- 
neer Department regarded this river as navigable within the 
State of Pennsylvania even at the time of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad decision, and accordingly held that the consent of Con- 
gress had to be obtained for the construction of the bridge. A 
recent report from the local engineer officer at Baltimore shows 
beyond all question that the river is nayigable within the limits 
of that State. There are numerous ferries on the river for com- 
mercial passenger traffic. There is a section of the river now 
used by steamboats of large size at and near Williamsport on 
the west branch. At Harrisburg the river is navigated by gaso- 
line launches, canoes, flat-bottom ferryboats, and flat-bottom 
barges propelled by flat-bottom rear-wheel steamboats. ‘These 
barges are used for handling coal and sand. When the 44-foot 
dam at Harrisburg is completed larger traffic of this character 
may be expected. Above the Clarkes Ferry Dam there is canoe 
and motor-boat traffic extending within the limits of slack water. 
Motor boats are also used above the wing wall of the York 
Haven Power Co., at York Haven and Goldsboro, and motor 
boats are used at the pool above McCall Ferry. There is a 
tendency among practical men to conceive of navigable capacity 
as nothing less than what is sufficient to carry on trade and 
commerce by means of the usual large carriers propelled by 
steam or wind, but it is well established by the courts that if a 
stream can be used for commerce or trade in any form to any 
substantial extent, even for the floating of rafts of logs or lum- 
ber, it is a navigable stream. The supreme test is capacity. 
The law depends on that fact. If capacity is present, the stream 
iz navigable. In determining navigable capacity it must be con- 
sidered whether the stream is fit for valuable floatage; whether 
the public are interested in transportation in any form upon it; 
whether the periods of floatage capacity are sufficiently long to 
make it susceptible of use beneficial to the public; whether it 
has ever been previously used by the people generally, and for 
how long. The evidence should not be confined to the present or 
past use, but capacity for future use, as the country develops 
along its shores, must be considered as well. It is not necessary 
that waters be fit for navigation at all times, but their capacity 
therefor must recur with regularity. Nor is it essential that 
waters, in order to be =avigable, shall afford a continuous pas- 
sage throughout their entire extent for water craft or logs or 
other traffic. Navigability of waters must be determined by 
their capability for use as highways for commerce, trade, and 
travel, for the transportation of the products of the country, of 
its industries, of its fields and forests or mines, in the customary 
mode of such transportation. This capability of use affords the 
true criterion of navigability rather than the extent and manner 
of that use. If it be capable of being used for purposes of com- 
merce, no matter in what mode the commerce may be conducted, 
it is navigable in fact, and becomes in law a navigable river or 
highway, although its natigability may be encompassed with 
difficulties by reason of natural barriers. (Genessee Chief, 12 
How., 448; The Daniel Ball, 10 Wall, 557; The Montello, 20 
Wall., 430; Barney v. Keokuk, 94 U. S., 324; Water Power Co. v. 
Water Commissioners, 168 U. S., 349.) 

5. The Susquehanna beyond all question has navigable por- 
tions in Pennsylvania as well as in Maryland. Whether the 
portion lying across the Pennsylvania-Maryland boundary is 
navigable in fact or not is not certain. Accepting the definition 
of navigability as laid down by the courts, however, I am not 
convinced that the river at the boundary is not navigable. 
Assuming, however, that it is not, does that fact make the Sus- 
quehanna River one whose navigable portions lie wholly within 
the limits of a single State, within the meaning of the first 
proviso of section 9 of the act of March 3, 1899? I am con- 
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vinced to the contrary. Said section 9, so far as pertinent here, 
is as follows: 


That it shall not be lawful to construct or commence the construc- 
tion of any bridge, dam, dike, or causeway over or in any port, road- 
stead, haven, harbor, canal, navigable river, or other BATADIS water 
of the United States until the consent of Congress to the building of 
such structures shall have been obtained and until the plans for the 
same shall have been submitted to and approved by the Chief of Engi- 
neers and by the Secretary of War: Provided, That such structures 
may be built under the authority of the legislature of a State across 

the navigable portions of which lie wholly 
within the limits of a single State, pro ded the location and plans 
thereof are submitted to and approved by the Chief of Engineers and by 
the Secretary of War before construction is commenced. 


The act of which this section is a part is a revisal of the act 
of 1890. The entire act is somewhat infelicitously drawn, and, 
like most great pieces of constructive legislation, there are por- 
tions of it which are more or less obscure; but this proviso, I 
think, is not one of them. Any present doubt of its meaning 
is not inherent, but has been cast upon it by the decision in 
the Pennsylvania Railroad bridge case, which I regard as 
erroneous. 

When the general scope and tenor of this statute and its ante- 
cedent are considered in connection with its main purpose and 
view of the facts to which Congress must have meant it to 
apply, there is little or no difficulty attending its interpretation ; 
and least of all in this proviso. The main object of the statute 
is clear, For many years the States of the Union, with the tacit 
assent of Congress, had been exercising control over the 
navigable waters of the United States within their respective 
limits. By these acts the whole policy of the Government was 
changed. By them Congress asserted its paramount power in 
sweeping terms over all navigable streams of the United States. 
It was intended that thereafter the navigable waters of the 
United States should be under the exclusive control of the 
United States; that for the future their navigability should be 
interfered with only by the express permission of the United 
States, granted in some cases through special consent of Con- 
gress and in others through its agents, the Secretary of War 
and the Chief of Engineers. The whole purpose was to preserve 
these great instrumentalities of commerce and their navigable 
capacity from possible adverse action not only by individuals 
but by the States as well. Congress left to the States no power 
of consent, except in one instance, namely, where, as said in the 
proviso, the navigable portions of the river lie wholly within 
the limits of a single State. And even here State consent is 
not effective until the location and plans of the obstruction are 
submitted to and approved by the Chief of Engineers and the 
Secretary of War. 

6. The patent error in the decision which I am now question- 
ing proceeds out of the idea expressed in the following language: 

There is no interstate navigation such as was in the mind of Congress 
in making the distinction. 

The act is not limited in its scope to interstate navigation. 
It operates not directly on interstate navigation at all, but upon 
the agencies and instrumentalities of that commerce. Its sole 
object is the preservation and protection of the navigable 
capacity of these great instrumentalities. It does this, not by 
preventing obstruction to navigation only, but to navigable 
capacity. Most of our streams and watercourses are, in fact, 
more or less navigable in some of their reaches, and the non- 
navigable portions serve as feeders for and are so connected 
with the navigable sections that it is difficult and scarcely 
practicable to apply a separate rule for each. This is so, of 
necessity, where ample regulation of the navigable section can 
only be secured through regulation of the nonnavigable section. 
The proviso refers to streams the navigable portions of which lie 
entirely within a single State. The decision of 1904, in order 
to get within the language of this proviso, considers a stream 
with navigable portions in more than one State but with no 
practical navigation at the boundary, as so many separate 
navigable waterways, each of which lies entirely within a sin- 
gle State. The purpose of this statute is protection, and for 
this purpose the Federal Government's jurisdiction covers the 
entire stream and treats it as a unit. (United States v. Rio 
Grande Co., 174 U. S., 690; St. Anthony’s Water Power Co. 
v. Water Commissioners, 168 U. S., 349; The Montello, 20 
Wall., 480.) In the Rio Grande case the Supreme Court had 
before it the question of the scope of this act in construing sec- 
tion 10 thereof, which provides: 


That the creation of any obstruction not affirmatively authorized by 
Congress to the navigable capacity of any of the waters of the United 
States is hereby prohibited. 


In that case it was contended that, although the Rio Grande 
is navigable for a certain distance above its mouth, inasmuch 
as it was not navigable in New Mexico the statute forbidding 
obstructions to navigable waters did not apply to obstructions 
in said nonnavigable portions, It was there decided, in effect, 
that a nayigable stream is a unit within the purview of the 


rivers and other . 
n 


laws of the United States made for the protection of navigation, 
the court saying: g 

It is u that the true construction of this act limits its applica- 
bility to obstructions in the navigable portion of a navigable stream, 
and that as it appears that although the Rio Grande may be navigable 
for a certain distance above its mouth, it is not navigable in the Terri- 
tory of New Mexico, this statute has no applicability. The language 
is general and must be given full scope. It is not a prohibition of any 
obstruction to the navigation, but any obstruction to the navigable 
capacity, and anything wherever done or however done, within the 
limits of the jurisdiction of the United States which tends to destroy 
the navigable capacity of one of the nayigable waters of the United 
States is within the terms of the prohibition. Evidently Congress, per- 
ceiving that the time had come when the growing interests of com- 
merce required that the navigable waters of the United States should 
be subjected to the direct control of the National Government and that 
nothing should be done by any State tending to destroy that naviga- 
bility without the explicit assent of the National Government, enacted 
the statute in question. And it would be to improperly ignore the scope 
of this language to limit it to the acts done within the very limits of 
navigation of a navigable stream. 

The purpose of the act was protection to navigable capacity, 
In order to preserve the navigable portions lying within one 
State, the act reaches the nonnavigable portions lying within 
the same or another State. All the more so does it reach the 
navigable portions, though they lie in different States. Navi- 
gable portions not continuous and separated by barriers and 
other obstacles are not to be considered as separate and distinct 
navigable waters, neither in common understanding nor in law. 
(St. Anthony’s Water Power Co. v. Water Commissioners and 
The Montello, supra.) 

7. Congress here simply recognized what we all know and 
what the courts recognize, that a navigable water may have 
several navigable portions. The only distinction made is be- 
tween rivers whose navigable portions lie entirely within a 
single State and those whose navigable portions lie within more 
than a single State. And this distinction was made not because 
in the latter there is, and in the former there is not, interstate 
navigation, but because where all navigable portions lie entirely 
within a single State that State would have no reason, interest, 
or opportunity to act otherwise than to preserve and protect in 
the most efficient manner the navigable portions of the stream 
all of which lie within its borders. On the other hand, where 
one or more navigable portions lie in different States, each 
State may, in the control of its portion, act injuriously to the 
navigable portions lying within the other State or States. Thus, 
were it not for the paramount power of Congress, Pennsylvania, 
in the present case, may obstruct its navigable portions injuri- 
ously to the navigable portions in Maryland. 

Aside, however, from all other considerations, the language 
of the section is too clear to admit of construction. I refer 
again to the language of this section (section 9). After declaring 
it unlawful to place any dam, etc., in any navigable waters of 
the United States without the consent of Congress, it says: 

Provided, That such structures may be built under authority of the 
legislature of the State across rivers and other waterways the naviga- 
ble portions of which lie wholly within the limits of a single State. 

Inasmuch as Congress for the first time took over in one 
sweeping act complete jurisdiction of all waterways of the 
United States and required, except in one instance, congressional 
consent to dam a stream, and highly penalized the construction 
of a dam without such consent, it would naturally be expected 
of Congress to use definite language to describe the streams 
excepted from its control and left to the partial jurisdiction 
of the States. The phraseology is, as was to be expected, clear 
and concise, and indicates just what waters are to be under the 
jurisdiction of a State after the passage of the statute—rivers 
and other waterways the navigable portions of which lie wholly 
within the limits of a single State. That language is plain 
enough, and there is in it no accidental or insignificant word. 

S. An examination of the CONGRESSIONAL Record shows clearly 
that the intention of the committee in reporting the bill, and 
Congress in passing it, was not to include such rivers as the 
Susquehanna in the description of those whose navigable por- 
tions lie entirely within a State. The Susquehanna River is 
more than 500 miles long, with navigable portions in at least 
two States. Its basin is the largest and most important drain- 
age area commercially in the North Atlantic States. Its drain- 
age basin has a total area of about 28,000 square miles, of which 
22,000 lie in the State of Pennsylvania, comprising about 47 per 
cent of the entire area of that State; 6,000 square miles in New 
York, or 13 per cent of the area of that State; and 260 square 
miles in Maryland, or about 2 per cent of the area of that State. 
What the committees of Congress had in view were rivers of 
minor importance. For instance, it was said for the committee 
in the debate on this very proviso: 

But as regards the small rivers entirely within the limits of a State, 
it is intended to to the extent of authorizing the bridging of such 
rivers without getting the authority of Congress to build a br dge, 


vided that the plans for such bridges across such small rivers 
mitted to the Secretary of War and approved by him, 


pro- 
sub- 
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Again: 
— ee of the committee have conceded that it will be of very 
a 


vantage to the commerce of the country and to the business of 

House to allow rivers that are entirely wi a State to be bridged 

oii endear having State authority therefor by submitting their 
p. or the approval of the Secretary of War. 

And again: 

The object of this provision is mney that if a navigable river wholly 
within the limits of a State shall be bridged, or if the State shall au- 
thorize the construction of the bridge over it, the approval of th 
tary of War shall first be obtained. (Page 5402, CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
ORD, vol. 21, pt. 6, 51st Cong., Ist sess.) 

9. Upon mature consideration, I am convinced that it was 
erroneous in law for the department to hold as it did in the 
Pennsylvaria Railroad bridge case and to follow that holding 
in the original permit in this case. I am convinced that a lax 
view of Federal jurisdiction over such streams or a failure 
upon the part of the department to enforce full Federal juris- 
diction over such streams is none the less erroneous in policy, 
and will lead to a point, as in some instances it may have al- 
ready done, where the Federal Government will not be consulted 
at all. The inevitable result will be that artificial obstructions 
will become so numerous and insuperable as to be destructive 
of navigable capacity and prohibitive of future navigation im- 
provement, 

10. I recommend that applicant company be notified that 
it is the view of the present Secretary of War that the consent 
of Congress, under existing law, must be obtained for the con- 
struction of a dam across the Susquehanna River. The Secre- 
tary may be inclined to question the equitableness of such a 
step at this stage of the proceedings, but it is clear that the 
present proposition is one de novo and should be considered 
independently of all previous applications. Furthermore, not- 
withstanding the approval of this company’s original plans was 
given seven years ago, nothing has been done yet on actual con- 
struction. This case does not involve the question of the power 
to rescind a permit after the permittee in good faith has made 
contracts and spent sums of money upon the strength of the 
permit. It is not a question of rescission at all, but of a new 
approval. It is not a question of a lawful permit having been 
given in the first instance, but of an unauthorized approval. 
So, too, nothing has been spent on actual construction. In my 
judgment it is better law and better policy to stop the matter 


E. H. CROWDER, 
Judge Advocate General. 


Panama’s Independence of Colombia. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. HAMPTON MOORE, 


OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
In tue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, July 13, 1914. 
Mr. MOORE. Mr. Speaker, our generosity as a Nation seems 


to be without bounds. If we have been generous heretofore in 
Panama, in Cuba, or in the Philippines, the present administra- 


tion does not intend to let suffer the reputation we have already: 


attained. If any other nation wants anything, our modern 
diplomacy seems ready to yield it, just because we are a big, 
strong Nation and can afford to give away most anything that 
anybody wants. This was about the position we assumed in 
the Panama Canal controversy with Great Britain, and it is 
about what the present Secretary of State thinks should be our 
policy with regard to Colombia. In his statement to the news- 
papers, issued July 12, Secretary Bryan, in support of the 
proposition that we shall pay Colombia $25,000,000 and apolo- 
gize for taking the Panama Canal which we have since dedi- 
eated to the world, tells us that Colombia has a grievance 
against us and that we ought to pay a cash consideration to 
to salve her wounded feelings. 

Colombia feels— 

Says the Secretary— 
that she has been aggrieved ; 
or not this feeling Traini e anā 9 * 3 
great financial loss in the separation of Panama from her. 

Therefore we should pay Colombia $25,000,000 and charge 
that up along with the $400,000,000 we are spending upon the 
Panama Canal, because while it will be a slight burden upon 
the taxpayers of the United States it will be a great boon to 
the Government of Colombia. Secretary Bryan tells us that 


he found an estrangement existing between the United States 
and Colombia. 

It is not necessary— 

He says— 

Soap not soattac watch ee 
ic. . 
and this fs the fact that must be dealt with. 8 ai 

Therefore, no matter whether Colombia has lorded it over 
Panama in spite of Panama's right to independence; no matter 
whether Colombia, as the strong and powerful nation, had used 
little Panama as a pawn in a great national grab game; no 
matter whether in the last instance Panama’s independence was 
rightfully or wrongfully established, it is our duty, according to 
Secretary Bryan, not only to— 
do justice to Colom but in case of doubt as to what is just we must 
resolve that doubt ourselves and in favor of Colombia. 

In other words, as the Secretary views it, there are no two 
sides to the question, and we, the people of the United States, 
who have been so liberal to the world at Panama, must pay 
tribute to Colombia or lose her valued friendship. 

This new policy is certainly not in accord with the precedent 
established by George Washington when he held aloof from 
France in her controversy with Great Britain after France had 
assisted us in the Revolutionary War, nor is it quite in harmony 
with the spirit of Jefferson or those other earlier patriots, who, 
after they had tolerated the payment of tribute to the Algerian 
pirates for a little while, finally sent Decatur and Bainbridge 
and men of their type into the Mediterranean Sea to shoot up 
the brigands who waylaid our commerce. 

Of course, we may be more civilized to-day than we were a 
century and more ago, and it is possible we may have passed 
through and beyond the era of “dollar diplomacy.” Therefore 
in the spirit of good will to all men, and because we can afford 
to do it, we may give over our rights in the Panama Canal to 
those who seek them; and while we are in doubt, because of our 
great strength and power, as to what we may do in Mexico to 
preserve the lives and rights of our citizens we can still afford, 
since Colombia requests it, to give her $25,000,000 in cold cash 
rather than permit the estrangement that exists to continue. 

From the beginning of this controversy which involves the 
question of the strong nation being generous with the weak I 
have wondered whether in view of Colombia's peculiar atti- 
tude toward Panama the sympathy of the Secretary of State 
has not been like unto that of the good old lady, who, looking 


upon the blanched face of the culprit behind the bars, prays” 


for his release in spite of the fact that the victims of his deviltry 
are still suffering the wrongs inflicted by his hands. Colombia's 
title to Panama was never so clear as to free it from the sus- 
picion that Panama’s strategic and financial value was more to 
be desired by Colombia than any purpose to advance Panama or 
promote the independence of her people. The history of the 
whole transaction from the days of the discovery of the Isthmus 
down to the present time develops an interesting and heroic 
chapter of the efforts of a people to be free. And when that 
story is carefully considered in all its tragic details there is 
ample justification for the belief that the United States ought 
not to yield up $25,000,000 without a better understanding of 
the situation and need not apologize to Colombia for the up- 
building of Panama until all the facts are ascertained. 

One of the most careful students of South American history 
of whom I have knowledge is Mr. Wilfred H. Schoff, secretary, 
of the Commercial Museum at Philadelphia. He has gone over 
the Spanish and American records with great care, and at my, 
request has prepared a summary of facts bearing upon the con- 
troversy which I trust will huve the consideration of Congress 
and of the State Department. I append Mr. Schoff’s historical 
review of the Panama-Colombia controversy hereto, because of 
the light it throws upon the whole subject: 


PHILADELPHIA, July 10, 191}. 
Hon. J. Hampron Moorn, M. C., 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr, Moore: In the course of a recent conversation you asked 
for my opinion of the treaty now pending in the Senate, in which it is 
proposed that the Government of the United States should make an 
expression tantamount to an apology to the Government of Colombia 
because of the act of our Government in recognizing the independence 
of the Republic of Panama in 1903. 

I feel very strongly that it would be inadvisable and unnecessary to 
include in a treaty with Colombia any such expression of ge or 
apology, because t would involve the admission that the United 
States had committed a wrongful act, and this, as I read the history of 
the whole affair, seems clearly not to be the case. 

The relations of the Isthmus of Panama to the Colombian union and 
of the United States to the Isthmus seem to resolve themselves into 
two definite propositions: First, that in joining the Colombian union 
the Isthmus reserved the right to separate therefrom, fought for that 
right when it was upon, secured the acknowledgment thereof 
in two constitutions of the Republic, never relinquished that right, and 
exercised it in 1903 in accordance with the original reservation, 
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Second, that the Colombian administration from the years 1900 to 

1904 was irregular and dictatorial and governed contrary to the 
rovisions of the Colombian constitution, so that its acts with reference 

th to the Isthmus and to the United States were irresponsible and 
invalid under Colombian law. 

As it has been asserted on numerous occasions by Colombian repre- 
sentatives that under the Spanish decrees the Isthmus had always 
been incorporated with the yiceroyalty of the new Kingdom of Granada, 
which subsequently became the Colombian Republic, I append quotations 
from a number of royal decrees, showing the contrary to have been the 
case, and will subsequently cite passages from the laws and records of 
Colombia in support of my proposition above stated. 

From the first days of Spanish settlement the Isthmus and the main- 
land of South America were distinct administrative entities. In 1508 
King Ferdinand made the division into two Provinces, the boundary of 
which ran through the Gulf of Uraba at the head of the Bay of Darien 
and close to the mouth of the Atrato River. East of the dividing line 
as far as the Cape de la Vela, 8 the present coast of Colombia, 
was granted to Ojeda, and west of that line as far as Cape Gracias a 
Dios, the present coast of Panama, Costa Rica, and caragua, to 
Nicuesa. lboa, the discoverer of the Pacific Ocean, lost his life be- 
cause as a follower of Ojeda he entered on territory west of that 
concession and there stirred up rebellion against Nicuesa, who was 
the royal grantee. For two centuries this division was strictly main- 
tained, the reason being that the mainland, of which Cartagena was 
the fortified port, was naturally in closer communication with the in- 
terior, where the Spanish power was centered in ta, while the 
Isthmus, with its fortified ors of Nombre de Dios and Panama, was 
in closer communication with the viceroys of Peru at Lima. The reason 
was imposed by the topograph of the continent. Cartagena was the 
only possible seaport for handling the precious metals coming down the 
Magdalena River, and Panama was the only possible port for handling 
the precious metals coming up by sea from Peru. 

s condition is clearly shown by a royal decree of 1535, by which 
Panama was made an independent audience, and in fi matters 
attached to the viceroy of Peru. (Recopilacion de las Leyes de Indias, 
titulo 15, libro 2.) 

In 1550 Emperor Charles V ordained that the Isthmus should be one 
of the Provinces of Peru. (Recopilacion de las Leyes de ig perme 
1, libro 5.) This was confirmed by a similar decree in 1568 (Recopi- 
lacion de las Leyes de Indias, titulo 3, libro 3) and 1606 (Recopilacion 
de las Leyes de Indias, titulo 2, libro 5). 

About 1600 a royal statement of officers of the Indies classified as 
districts under the aes of Peru the following: 

1. Panama, including Tierra Firme, Veragua, Santa Catalina, and 
Feats es 


ma, 
8 5 Fe (new Kingdom of Granada). 


. Charcas. 
. San Francisco de Quito, 

6. Chile. 

7. Trinidad and Buenos Aires. 

Panama and Bogota were under that decree of equal rank and inde- 
aens of each other. (Recopilacion de las Leyes de Indias, titulo 2, 
ibro 5.) Again, by royal decree of Philip IIT in 1614, PND: IV in 
1628, it was ordained that “ The president of the audiencia of Panama 
shall oboy the viceroy of Peru and hold regular communication with 
him.” (Recopilacion de las Leyes de Indias, titulo 1, libro 5.) 

It was not until 1717, nearly 200 years after the creation of the 
viceroyalty of Peru, that Santa Fe de ta was elevated to the vice- 
regal dignity, and the decree that established it mentioned as its 
Provinces Santa Fe, Cartagena, Santa Marta, Maracaibo, Caracas, and 

uito. These are the modern Republics of Colombia, Venezuela, and 

cuador. Panama was not included in that decree, and remained at- 
tached to the viceroys of Peru. (Coleccion de Los Tratados del Peru, 
Vol. I, p. 267.) This new viceroyalty did not please the King of Spal 


and it was reduced again to the rank of a Aang, by decree o 
1723. (Coleccion de Los Tratados del Peru, Vol. I, p. 269.) A subse- 
quent decree in 1789 re-created the viceroyalty of ta Fe, and this 


time its borders were enlarged so as to include the Audience of Panama 
A essen de Los Tratados del Peru, Vol. I, p. 121), but the same 
ecree kept Panama in fiscal matters (by far the most important) sub- 
ect to Lima, as before. Notwithstand! the separation of your 
rovince from Lima and its attachment to Santa Fe, the vicero; alty 
of Peru is directed to make its remittances to you as_heretofore.” 
(Coleccion de Los Tratados del Peru, Vol, I, p. 122.) The reason is 
manifest. Panama was in regular and easy communication with Peru, 
while the journey to ota and return req several months. 
Economic necessity kept the Isthmus subject to Lima, however much 
the military influence might procure its attachment to Bogota. 

The assertion of Gen, Reyes during his futile mission to Washington 
in December, 1903, that “All the royal letters patent from 1533 to 1803 
meorporated the Isthmus into the viceroyalty of the new om of 
Granada” was incorrect ; first, because the viceroyalty of New Granada 
did not exist until 1717; and second, because when, for judicial pur- 
poses, Panama was attached to Bogota in 1739 its fiscal tions were 
expressly reserved to Peru. 

In the long war of rebellion against Spain the Isthmus took no part. 
The city of Panama was garrisoned by a strong Spanish force. The 
independence of Colombla had been completely achieved by Bolivar 
before Panama had a chance to act. In fact, one campaign undertaken 
for the liberation of the Isthmus by a foreign legion consisting of 
volunteers under English officers, but with the approval of Bolivar, 
was Gisestrousiy " Getated by the Spanish forces on the Isthmus an 
fled eee . (Restrepo, Historia de la Revolucion de Colombia, 
I, ch. XII. 

The by aoe of Colombia was formed in December, 1819. Panama 
e 


Bolivar L quote a few words only: 
„ have the high 


ggles has been accomplished with such o — 
history of free America. * * * 


en 
tent officers to garrison the more important poin 
Attacked. My own gratitude is very dep 


where we might be 


at haying been found worthy a 


of public confidence to govern an independent Isthmus. I am deter- 
mined to make any sacrifice for the country at whose birth 1 was 
present. I hope you will report these facts to your Congress, with the 
view of admitting us to the Republic which you represent.” i 

This letter was dated at Panama November 29, 1821. Bolivar's reply 
was dated Popayan, February 1, 1822, from which I quote again a ea 


wo 2 

“ I desire to congratulate the illustrious Province over which you have 
the glory of presiding. It is impossible for me to express the feeling 
of joy and admiration which I have had upon knowing that Panama, 
the center of the universe, is regenerated by itself alone and free 
through its own strength. The act of independence of Panama is a 
more glorious monument than any other American Province can offer 
to history. * * I repeat the gratitude with which I have ac- 
cepted in the name of Colombia the services which you and your 

enerous ple haye accorded it in thus completing the boundaries 
hat Providence and nature have suggested for our immense Republic.” 
(Posada, Resena Historica de Panama, 28-29.) 

Thus in Panama's act of 8 and from the pen of the 
great liberator himself, we have the direct assertion and acknowledg- 
ment of the independent sovereignty of the Isthmus. 

The first Colombian Republic, which was formed in 1819, was a 
federation of sovere States, the political formation of which was 
modeled after ideas borrowed from the French Revolution. Bolivar 
assumed far more autocratic powers than the constitution contem- 
plated, and dissatisfaction on the Isthmus was so t that in 1830 
an ordinance of secession was adopted under the leadership of Jose 
2 at about the same time other Provinces of Colombia separated 
and formed the Republics of Venezuela and Ecuador, which have re- 
mained independent since that time. The Isthmus, however, was per- 
suaded to return to the federation, but not until after the passage ofa 
second ordinance of secession, under Juan Alzuro, in July, 1831. 

Civil war broke out in 1839 throughout the Colombian Republic, last- 
ing until 1841, and so great was the dissatisfaction of the Isthmus with 
the rule of Bogota that an isthmian convention, elected under call of 
Col. Tomas Herran, met at Panama November is 1841, and formally 
declared a se tion, reasserting the independent sovereign rights of 
the State. The chief articles of the declaration were. 

“1. The former Provinces of Panama and Ver s shall compose an 
independent sovereign State which shall be constituted as such by the 
present convention under the name of the State of the Isthmus. 

“2. If the organization which may be adopted by New Granada shall 
be federal and agreeable to the interests of the poopie of the Isthmus, 
this may form a State in the federation: Provided, That in no case 
shall the Isthmus be incorporated into the Republic of New Grapada 
under a central system of government.” (Valdés, La Independencia del 
Istmo de Panama, p. 4. 

This was the third ordinance of secession from Colombia adopted in 
Panama, and in each case the political rights reserved on the gaining 
of independence in 1821 were redeclared and reasserted. The separation 
lasted this time until 1842, when Gen. Mosquera, representing the 
Bogota Government, visited ama and succeeded in persuading the 
po le of the Isthmus to return to the federation on the promise that 

eir rights would be fully acknowledged in the new constitution. 

Once however, were these promises broken, as the constitution 
of 1843 was almost an exact copy of the previous one, inst which 
the Isthmus and other Provinces had revolted, and a her revision 
of the constitution in 1853 made no change as regarded the Isthmus. 

Panama was in a state of almost continuous insurrection from 1842 
to 1854. It was this condition which brought about the treaty of 
Sei by which the United States ed the right of transit across 
the Isthmus in return for a guarantee of its neutrality and the main- 
tenance of order on the interoceanic highway. 

The rights of Panama were recognized by the Bogota Government in 
1855, when an amendment to the Granadine constitution constituted it 
a federal sovereign State, although all the other Provinces remained 
under direct control of the central government. (Valdés, La Indepen- 
dencia del Istmo de Panama.) 

The forces of the Federalists triumphed in 1858, when a new con- 
stitution was adopted forming the Granadine Confederation, a group 
of sovereign States federated for limited pu but otherwise inde- 
pendent and possessing at all times the righ to secede and to nullify 
the acts of the Federal Government. nder this constitution any 
State had the right to secede and declare itself independent and to 
enter into genera] relations with the Republic. 

It is hardly necessary to note the inadvisability of such a consti- 
8 ro aion, The ea tial at ERES at the rigata ony 
recogn: as belonging to the people of the Isthmus were never legally 
and voluntarily relinquished by them. 

In 1860 several States seceded from the Granadine Confederation, and 
among them was the State of Panama, the President of which, Jose 
Obaldia, issued a proclamation June 4, 1860, in which he stated that 
“The Isthmus, to secure its own welfare, has no left open except 
to 5 itself forever from the disorganized Granadine Confed- 
eration.” 

Mosquera, president of the confederation, once more 
Isthmians, against their best judgment, to withhold fina 
held out the pros that the capital of the newly organized Republic 
should be loca at Panama, and his message concluded with these 


words: 

“T trust that in reply to this letter you will advise me that the State 
of Panama is stili in union with the others, and that you will send your 
plenipotentiary to take his seat in the Congress, the convocation of 
Pick ke I bave indicated to you.” (Valdés, La Independencia del Istmo 


de Arere Bl n 8.) 

This, it will be i eae age Bad a written acknowledgment by the Presi- 
dent of the Republic of the independent 158. — rights of the State 
of Panama in 1860. Panama returned to the federation in 1861, under 
between its President, panio 7 

rapa 


State nama shall be incorporated 
into the new national entity which is called the United States of New 
Granada, and shall tinue in consequence to form one of the Fed- 
eral sovereign States which compose that association * * * th 
ie tues reservations and conditions expressed in the following 
a le : 

“ART. 


reserves to itself the right to refuse i approval to the 


may when- 
judgment, it may violate the autonomy of the States.” 
La A del Istmo de Panama, p. 9.) 


in 
Waldes, 
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This agreement was ratified by the legislative assembly of Panama, 
September, 1861, with the following stipulation : 

‘The President of the State is hereby authorized, in order to recon- 
stitute the Republic, to incorporate the said State therein: Always pro- 
vided, That it shall be accorded the same concessions as set forth in 
the agreement of September 6, last.” (Valdés, La Independencia del 
Istmo de 1 11. 

The rights of nullification and secession 4 In the constitutional 
amendment of 1855, constitution of 1858, and the agreement of 1861 were 
never relinquished by the citizens of Panama, and the terms of this 
agreement of 1861 were included in the Colombian constitution of 1863, 
by the terms of which it was also provided that an amendment to the 
constitution should be proposed by a constitutional convention, and 
after ratification by the State assemblies, reenacted by the succeeding 
Congress before becoming effective; but notwithstanding this fact a 
new constitution was promulgated in 1885 by executive decree, with- 
out observins the forms of amendment specified in the constitution of 
1863, and in direct violation thereof. In this constitution of 1885 the 
sovereign rights of the Isthmus were terminated without its consent, 
and it was reduced to the status of a crown colony without represen- 
tation in Congress. (Colombian Constitution, art. 76, sec. 4.) 

The Isthmus was held in involuntary subjection by overpowering 
garrisons of the national 8 stationed in its cities by order of the 
executive at Bogota. This po had been adopted by the administra- 
tion before the constitution of 1835 had been 3 The presi- 
dent of the State of Panama in 1875, Dr. Pablo Arosemena, was then 
selzed and thrown into prison and his office declared vacant, “ because 
he had not seconded the electoral plans of the president of the nation.” 
(Valdes, La Independencia del Istmo de Panama, pp. 12 and 13.) He 
3 in a remarkable letter, and the State assembly adopted ring - 

g resolutions of protest against this invasion of their sovereign rights 
and suspended the session, but in the face of superior foree nothing 
more could penons by them. (Valdes, La Independencia del Istmo de 

anama, p. 14. 

The act of secession adopted by the citizens of Panama in ular 
assembly November 3, 1903, was, therefore, a reassertion of lega hts 
maintained since the independence of the Isthmus was achieved by its 
citizens in 1821 and on numerous occasions subsequently asserted by 
Panama, acknowledged by the Colombian Government, and never relin- 
quished by the citizens of Panama in the form required by the consti- 
tution in which those 7 — were specifically set forth. 

Notwithstanding the foregoing 1 9 or amendments, the consti- 
tution of 1885 states as its basis of 3 in the preamble that 
approval has been given “by the municipalities of Colombia.” The 
manner of bringing this about was a fair sample of administrative pro- 
cedure according to Colombian ideas. The legally elected governors of 
the States were deposed by executive decree, governors eae from 
Bogota to succeed them, the State legislatures were abolished by de- 
crees of the governors, and municipal councils chosen from lists of 
appointees prepared by the governors. Such constitutional amendment 
was a Punch and Judy show, and sone more. 

There was nothing secret or underhand about that act of secession 
of 1903. It was adopted by the municipal council at open session in 
the Cathedra! Square, in the city of Pana and the written articies 
were thereupon signed by a great number of citizens, there being no 
opposition whatever. Every district council on the Isthmus promptly 
confirmed the act. The movement was organized hy a group of citizens 
of Panama—Manuel Amador Guerrero, José Agustin Arango, Ricardo 
and Tomas Arias, Manuel Espinosa, C. C. Arosemena, Nicanor A. de 
Obarrio and Federico Boyd—all promt citizens of the Isthmus, who 
acted in full recognition of the risk involved. As Señor Boyd observes 
in his Exposición Histórica, pages 5 and 26, these men “ decided to risk 
all—lives, family, fortune, and social position—in behalf of our fellow 
citizens,” and as a result of the movement instituted by them the 
Isthmus accomplished its own independence (Exposición Histórica, pp. 
12 and 33) „with its own resources cnly, with its own elements, with. 
out any material aid from forelgners, pecuniary or otherwise, and the 
movement was planned and prepared exclusively by its own Poss le three 
or four months before, with admirable caution, precision, and ju ent.” 

The correctness and legality of the Isthmian act of secession of 1903 
was recognized by the vernment of the United States, and nowhere 
more succinctly set forth than in a letter from Hon. ELIHU ROOT, Secre- 
tary of State, to Diego Mendoza, minister from Colombia in 1906: 

“We assert that the ancient State of Panama. independent in its 
origin and by nature and history a separate political community, was 
federated with the other States of Colombia upon terms which pre- 
served and continued its separate sovereignty; that it never surrendered 
that sovereignty; that in the year 1885 the pact which bound it to the 
other States of Colombia was broken and terminated by Colombia and 
the Isthmus was subjugated by force; that it was held under foreigu 
domination to which it had never consented; that it was justly entitled 
to assert its sovereignty and demand its independence from a rule which 
5 8 5 and tyrannical.” (S. Doc. 542, 60th Cong., 

sess., p. 10. 

It now remains to review the course of administration at Bogota 
with reference to the concession for and work upon the Panama Canal, 
the negotiations for the transfer of that concession to the United States 
Government, and the intrigues within the Colombian Government for 
the control of those negotiations during the years 1899-1903. 

The construction of the Panama Canal was undertaken by the French 
company under a contract known as the Salgar-Wyse concession, dated 
March 20, 1878, and under its terms the canal company was to be 
organized within 2 years and the canal work to be completed within 
12 years from such ò ization. ` (Report of the Isthmian Canal Com- 
mission, 1899-1901, vol. 1, p. 473.) It is well to recall that at almost 
the same date the Bogota Government, in order to reserve to itself 
absolute control over the Isthmus, sent troops to Panama in violation 
of the constitution against the protest of the governor of the State, 
who was removed from office for haying the temerity to make such 

rotest, although as an elective State officer the Federal Government at 
ogota had no right or constitutional power to intervene. The canal 
company’s concession was extended by law of December 26, 1890, for 
10 eara 1 mn payment fo tae 5 Government E ba edna 
old an 5 shares a ar e com i epor e 
e Canal Commission, 1899-1901, 5 478.0 T 3 

A further extension of time was given The canal company by contract 


ginal canal com- 


2,000,000 owing and unpaid by the old Serene | was to be increased by 
400,000 and in addition to the 10,000 shares of stock in the canal held 


by 92 5 (Report of the Isthmian Canal Commission, vol. 


1, p. 481. 
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cessors had expended very large sums on the canal work. While much of 
this money was mis and wasted there is no doubt that between 

00,000,000 and $150,000,000 were actually spent in construction work 
on the canal. The engineering difficulties met with on the Isthmus were 
far greater than originally anticipated ; furthermore, the canal company 
had no control of isthmian sanitation and was powerless to combat the 
1 Tucs of yellow fever and malaria. It became evident as early as 
1898 that it would be unable to complete the work within the period of 
Its concession as extended, and that a further extension of time would 
be necessary. This had been predicted in a report to the Bogota Gov- 
ernment from its military inspector of the canal work, Col. Armero, 
even as early as 1886. (Nelson, Fite Years at Panama, pp. 236—237.) 

The company therefore petitioned the Colombian Government in 1898 
for a further extension in order that its finances might be placed on a 
more secure footing. Civil war existed in the Republic at that time. 
Congress was not in session, and a state of siege being proclaimed, the 
executive possessed under the Colombian constitution almost unlimited 
pron: (Colombian constitution, 1885, art. 121.) At that time the 

‘olombian President, Dr. Manuel Antonio Sanclemente, whose term of 
office began November 3, 1898, for a six-year period, granted an exten- 
sion of the canal company's concession to run until October 31, 1910, by 
executive decree, indorsed by the ministers of bis Cabinet, as required in 
such cases by article 121 of the constitution. It was this action which 
finally brought about the imprisonment of President Sanclemente and 
the establishment of the military dictatorship under the Vice President, 
José Manuel Ma uin. 

That. the steps of this intrigue may be clearly understood it is well 
to recall the provisions of the Colombian constitution of 1885 regard- 
ing the election and poros of the executive and legislative branches of 
the Republic. By title 17, articles 173, 174, and 176, the citizens vote 
for electors, one for each 1,000 inhabitants, who in turn vote for Presi- 
dent and Vice President of the Republic. In practice these electors fre- 
gorati name the leading candidate President and his leading opponent 

ice President, and this was the case in the election of 1898, when Dr. 
Sanclemente, formerly justice of the supreme court and a member of 
the national party, was chosen President, and Dr. Marroquin, of the 
liberal party, a newspaper man and littérateur, not at all in sympathy 
with Sanclemente, was chosen Vice President. The powers of the Vice 
President are defined by article 124 of the constitution as follows: 

“The Vice President shall perform the duties of the executive office 
during the temporary absence of the President. In case of the perma- 
nent absence of the President the Vice President shall occupy the execu- 
tive office until the expiration of the term for which he was elected. 
The death or accepted resignation of the President shall be the only 


causes of permanent a ce. 
The legislative branch is composed of two bodies—Senate and House. 
Article 93 of the Constitution provides that— 

“The Senate shall be composed of three senators from each Depart- 
ment. Two substitutes shall be elected for each senator.” 

And article 99— 

“The House of Representatives shall consist of one member for 
every 50,000 inhabitants of the Republic. Two substitutes shall be 
elected for each representative.” 

Article 68 of the constitution directs that— 

“The two houses of the legislature shall meet in ordinary session by 
virtue of law every two years on the 20th of July, in the capital of the 
Republic, The ordinary session shall continue 120 days, after which 
the Government may declare the houses adjourned.” 

Article 72: 

“Congress shall meet in extra session when summoned by the Gov- 
ernment, In extra sessions only such business may be considered as 
the Government may submit for consideration.” 

Article 113 further provides: 

“In case of the temporary or permanent absence of a member of 
Congress, the vacancy shall be filled by his substitute.” 

In this constitution there are all the necessary elements for internal 
intrigue looking toward the replacement of the legal officials by their 
substitutes, who may be, and frequently are, of opposite political afilia- 
tions, and it was the existence of these congressional substitutes which 
enabled President Marroquin to propose to President Roosevelt that if 
“the recognition of Panama should be revoked he would declare mar- 
tial law and approve the treaty xi executive decree, or call an extra 
session of Congress with new and friendly members of Congress ts 
do so,” it being an ay matter to insure enforced absence of senators 
and representatives and the sitting of their substitutes in their places 
in Congress. At this time the two parties in Colombia were divided 
with reference to the French canal company’s rights—the leading item 
of their foreign affairs. The National Party favored the reasonable 
continuation of the 3 charter rights until funds could be 
raised and work prosecuted in good faith for the completion of the 
canal. The Libe Party, doubting the ability of the canal company to 
fulfill its obligations, favored the cancellation of its concession on the 
strict letter of the contract, the forfeiture of its rights and properties 
to the Colombian Government, and the resale thereof to another purchaser, 

This purchaser was, of course, to be the Government of the United 
States, which, following the Spanish-American War of 1898, and the 
hazardous 8 of the battleship Oregon around South America, was 
resolved upon the immediate construction of an interoceanic canal. 

The procedure favored by the Liberal Party of Colombia was the same 
as that carried into effect by the administration of Nicaragua, under 
which the rights of the Maritime Canal Co. for the construction of the 
Nicaragua Canal had been declared forfeited to the Nicaraguan Govern- 
ment and were now offered for sale. 

At this time there was active competition as between the Panama 
and Nicaragua Canal routes. Either route was feasible from an engi- 
neering standpoint, and the probable cost was estimated to be so nearly 
the same that the choice depended in large a on the arrangements 
that could be made for the purchase by the United States Government 
of the rights and properties on elther route. Nicaragua was in a posi- 
tion to deliver, and the Isthmian Canal Commission appointed by Presi- 
dent McKinley, and headed uy Fone Admiral Walker, had submitted a 
preliminary report favoring t route. The French Canal Co., which 
was in financial difficulties and was in no position to complete the 
work, met the Walker Commission’s report by a flat offer of its proper- 
ties and privileges for $40,000,000, upon which the Walker Commission 
submitted a second report favoring the Panama route as Inst that 
through Nicaragua, and the issue was thus brought directly between 
the French Canal Co. and the Colombian Government as to which 
should receive the pren from the United States. It was certainly, 
the part of honor for the Colombian Government to stand back of its 
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concessionaire in order that the t sums invested in faith in 
the canal work by French stockholders should not be entirely wiped out, 
powerful element within Colombia favored the exaction of the 


erty and the apportionment of its proceeds Colombian citizens. 
President d his extension of 
the canal company's concession to run until October 31, 1910. His op- 
ponents within and without the administration argued that this exten- 
sion by executive decree was invalid and must be ratified by the Colom- 
bian Congress. President Sanclemente was then an old man 70 
ears of age, and had availed himself of article 123 of the constitution 
accept temporary leave of absence from the capital. During this 
brief per the vice president, — — — performed the executive 
duties, and the signature of President clemente began to appear, 
and continued some time thereafter, on official documents in the form 
of rubber-stam lar 


poma, in the department of Cundinamarca, at no BF grr distance from 
e capital. From this time open dissension existed within his cabinet 
and council of state. Sanclemente was upheld by his minister of state, 
Rafael M. Palacio, and his minister of war, Gen. Manuel Casablanca, 
while the remainder of the cabinet sided with Vice President Marroquin, 
who was arped to assume the Presidency. This condition of anarch 
existed until July 31, 1900, when Vice President Marroquin 3 
himself in the exercise of the executive power, named and installed a 
ministry, and took possession of the Government, 

This proceeding was reported to the United States Government by 
its minister at Bogota, Charles Burdett Hart, sae 5, aipate No. 
391, President's Message and Foreign Relations, 1900, Fifty-sixth Con- 
gress, second session, H. Doc. No. 1, page 406. Mr. Hart reported that— 

This act was made 3 by first gettin jon of the garri- 
son in Bogota, and this in turn was made possib e by an understanding 
with the commanders. Such commanders as were not favorable to the 
movement were superseded by friends of Marroquin and held under 
strict surveillance while the ee steps were being taken to get 
possession. There was no resistance whatever, and, considering how the 
matter was accomplished, none was reasonably to be expected, 

Minister Hart further reported the treatment extended to President 
Sanclemente and his loyal minister of state, as follows: 

“The first knowledge that President Sanclemente had of the coup 
d'état was when a Marroquin force arrived at Villeta, President Sancle- 
mente’s temporary residence, a day's from Bogota, and made him 
is minister of government.” 


fore; 
the 


uently bequght to Bogota, 
paraded through the streets of the capital with the grea ee 
n Sanclemente, 


aroused the criticism of men of all parties. * * * Many of President 
Sanclemente’s friends have been taken as prisoners to keep them from 
9 Vice President Marroquin’s government.“ 

When ident Sanclemente and his ster of state were im- 
prisoned the minister of war protested in vain against the arbitrary 
course of Marroquin, and, 8 to the statement put forth by the 
Marroquin government, “ he desisted from his l paraos only in the con- 
aeiee of duty fulfilled” and “in the manifest 
orce.” 

The events thus reported by the American minister show clearly 
that the government set up by M n violated the constitution of 
Colombia, which provides in article 124 that the death or accepted 


presence of superior 


Atlon or a regone ironia ae oe n Ta eroan. te oles, ond 
sence ng whic e ce 0 occup e ce, an 
that the entire sub ent course of the Marroquin administration was 


illegal and irresponsible and depended solely on his arbitrary control 
of the military forces of the Republic. It was, therefore, by compari- 
son with more recent events, on an exact parallel with the administra- 
tion set up in Mexico City 6 Gen. Huerta; and might equally well be 
characterized in President Wilson's words, “ We can have no sympathy 
with 23 who a preset < bot of government to advance their own 
personal interests and ambitions.” 

Sanclemente’s concession was granted by executive decree 721 of 
1900. (Isthmian Canal Commission Report 18991901), vol. 1, p. 483.) 
It extended the time of the company for an additional six rs, to 
expire October 31, 1910, upon payment of $1,000,000 to the Colombian 
Government. This decree of extension was signed by the President 
and by all of his council of ministers, in accordance with the Colombian 
constitution, article 121. 

“In case of foreign war or of civil commotion, the President may, 
after consultation with the council of state and with the written con- 
sent of all the ministers, declare the public order to be disturbed and 
the whole or a part of the Republic in a state of siege. 

“After such declaration the President shall be invested with the 
powers which the laws confer upon him to defend the rights of the 
nation or to repress disturbance, and, in case the laws are defec- 
tive, he shall use the powers confe by the law of nations. The 
extraordinary means or legislative decrees of a provisional character, 
which, wi al on 8 . N 8 eg be 
obligatory, prov r the signatures o em ers. 

«The Government declare the public order reestablished as soon 


e constitutional op eraa E. not only did it bear the 
the President and al 


arbitrary seizure of power by the Vice President, the imprisonment of 
Sanclemente’s minister of state, dismissal of the remaining ministers, 
and the appointment of a new cabinet by Marroquin on July 31, 1900. 
So lawless were the acts of Marroquin that telegraphic communication 
was denied even to the diplomatic tehes of foreign Governments. 
b Hill at Washington, for in ce, advised Minister Hart as 
0 : 

“Although the probability of interference with telegraphic communi- 
cations in Colombia may delay your reception of a cablé message, I 
have embodied the essentials of this instruction in the following cipher 

8 rie is vor f chin f adminis 

ahs en new governmen on of ma ery of adm - 

tration, maintaining order, executing the laws in Colombia with general 

assent of the people, and responsibly fulfilling international obligations, 
you may noti y readiness to enter into relations.” ” 

Finally, with considerable hesitation, Ma: 

September 15, 1900, by the ministers of the United States, France, 
Germany, Great Britain, and Spain. The papal legate declined to join 
in the act of recognition. ' 

The minister of forei, affairs appointed by Marroquin was Dr. 
Carlos Martinez Silva, who had previously served as Colombian min- 
ister in Washington. This minister addressed a circular letter to for- 
eign Governments, in which, on behalf of the Marroquin government, 
he attempted to justify this seizure of President Sanclemente’s person 
on the ground that he was incapacitated by insanity due to senile 
82 and thereby an unusual on had arisen not contemplated 
by the constitution and the laws. This assertion was not substantiated 
0 evidence or judicial proceedings, and both the American minister at 

ogota, Mr. Charles B, Hart, and the American consul general, Mr. 
Arthur M. Beaupré, interviewed President Sanclemente while he was 
held captive, and reported no signs of mental 2 On the con- 
trary, he seemed in full and vigorous n of faculties, and 

rotested forcefully against M. uin's treachery. Minister Carlos 
artinez Silva's statement was hardly more than an excuse to lay 
some sort of foundation for the uin government and deceived 
no foreign Government whose ministers were then resident at Bogota. 
It was unive y that the reason for the violent and 
illegal change in administration was the determination of the Lib- 
era. rh to 3 — 77 Kanra patoka terro ip 5 18 5 55 . 
company, to con the canal nego ons, an poesinie, 0 
about a forfeiture of the canal property to the Colom lan Government: 
On the reassembling of the Colombian Congress, Marroquin submitted 
the Sanclemente extension as an executive order requiring confirmation, 
and the 8 refused to confirm it. It then became the policy, at 
Bogota to delay final action, if possible, until October 31, 1904, when 
the canal concession would be forfeited under the terms of the previous 
extension. The course of events was, however, too swift for this plan 
to be carried out. 

The Isthmian Canal Commission reported on November 16, 1901, in 
favor of the Ni a route, but indicated that if its valuation of 
$40,000,000 for the Panama rights and properties should be accepted, its 
report would be modified so as to recommend that route instead, and the 
Hay-Pauncefote treaty, which enabled the United States Government to 

lertake the construction of the canal, was 18 at Washington 
November 18, 1901, and proclaimed February 22, 1902. 

These events were followed by the acceptance by the Panama Canal 
Co. of the $40,000,000 offered by the Walker Commission, and by the 
revision of that commission’s report, so as finally to recommend the 


Panama route. 
On June 1902, the President approved the Spooner Act, 
asthe which authorized the 


uin was recognized on 


rovidin, 
for the construction of the iden 
“to noueis from the Republic of Colombia, for and on behalf of the 
United Sta and upon such terms as he may deem reasonable, per- 
petual control of a p of land not less than 6 miles in width,” and 
“to secure satisfactory title to ros gari ye the new Panama Canal 
Co., and to pay th r $40,000,000, and the Republic of Colombia 
sum as shall haye been upon.” The act further authorized 
the President, in the event that he should be “unable to obtain for the 
United States a satisfactory title to the prope 
Canal Co., and the control of the necessary territory * * * 
a reasonable time and u reasonable terms * „ to enter into a 
treaty for the co: ion of a canal over the Nicaragua route.“ 

This act forced the opening of negotiations with both Nicaragua and 
Colombia, and for a year there was active competition in Washington 
between representatives of both ublics to secure the final choice of 
the route favored by each. The Marroquin government was in 
position to negotiate. The Colombian aoe had not accepted his 
ee of power, which was followed immediatel ya an outbreak 
of civil war, which lasted nearly four years, whi vastated the 
country, and led to the killing of about „000 Colombian citizens and 
the issuance by the different departments of the Colombian Government 
of more than pS gent of yee money to circulate among the 
eo of a little over 4,000,000, so that the rate of exchange arose 
o 10,000 per cent, and for a time it cost $5 Colombian money to send 
a letter from Bar: iia to New York. (Report of Mr. Dickson, 
British vice consul at Bogota, reports 1901-2-3.) 

The Marroquin Government did not send a minister to Washington 
but maintained as chargé d'affaires Dr. Tomas Herran, secretary of 
Lo. ego The Colombian Congress was not in session, a state of seige 

ng proclaimed 8 to the civil war, and the negotiations were 
directed personally * a uin at ta. After many neers a pe 
tocol was submitted by Dr. Herran as the basis of a treaty, in which 


under article 1, the Government of Colombia authori the canal 


company to sel] and transfer to the United States its rights, privileges, 
properties, and concessions, as well as the Panama Railroad and all the 
shares of that company, rument only its shares in 


reserving 

the canal company, for which it demanded payment at par, and this pro- 
tocol further provided that “the railroad company and the United 
States, as owner of the enterprise, was to be from all obligations 
imposed by this concession “'—including the reversion to the Colombian 
Goyernment on August 16, 1966—except as to payment of its outstand- 
ing bonds, and the United States was granted control of the canal 
strip without affecting the sovereignty of the Republice of Colombia 
over that territory, which, in article 4, the United States acknowledged 
and recognized, 

This treaty was signed in Washington, January 22, 1903, and con- 
firmed by the United States Senate, but the Colombian Con was 
once more in session and the treaty was referred to it by the Marroquin 
Government as n new matter for consideration. The report of the Co- 
lombian Senate asserted the invalidity of the Sanclemente extension, 
and stated that “if not valid the question would be changed in cònse- 

uence of the fact that when a year later the Colomb Congress 
should meet in ordinary session the extension of 1893 would have ex- 
pired and every privilege with it,” and Colombia would then have be- 
come “the possessor and owner, without any need of a previous judi- 
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cial decision and without any indemni 
adjuncts that belong to it,“ and woul 
vantageous position, able to contract without an 


„of the canal itself and of the 
be “in clear, definite, and ad- 
impediments,” and the 
treaty was unanimously rejected by the Colombian Senate in August, 


1903, such rejection being accompanied by a memorandum of reasons 
vote 4 forth that the Colombian 5 would be injured—al- 
though definitely confirmed and recognized in the treaty—and that such 
an agreement would only be approved by a national convention or an 
amendment to the constitution. 

This declaration seems peculiar in view of the fact that the original 
draft of the treaty had come from Bogota, and the Senate committee’s 
report, which pro to delay the negotiations until the French canal 
company's property had been forfeited, no doubt gave the real reason. 
It is perhaps idle to speculate on the possibilities, but it is hardly con- 
celyable that the French Government would have permitted the for- 
feiture of that concession and the seizure of the property of the French 
57 without compensation for the vast sums expended there in 

ood faith by the French investors. It is altogether probable that the 
rench Government would have intervened by military forec and would 
have insisted upon a just and equitable settlement of the difficulties. 

The rejection of the treaty by the Colombian Senate was not accom- 
plished without a strong protest on the part of the people of Panama, 
whose Representative in the Colombian Con; warned the Govern- 
ment in so many words that unfavorable action on the treaty would be 
followed by a revolt on the Isthmus. Anticipati such action, the 
citizens of Panama had obtained arms and ammunition and had been 
drilling diligently for months, There was no secrecy about their deter- 
mination to secure a canal settlement at that time. The newspapers of 
Panama, New York, and pogot all printed dispatches referring to these 
warlike preparations, and the writer was 8 informed during 
the summer of 1903, by several gentlemen from Panama, of the same. 
The citizens of the Isthmus arose and declared their independence on 
November 4, 1903. ‘Their declaration of independence stated that their 
“grievances would have been borne with resignation for the sake of 
harmony and national union had there been a possible remedy. We 
must solemnly declare our sound conyiction that all such efforts are 
futile and useless, and all sacrifices have been required of us alone 
.“ The declaration referred to the “summary rejection of the 
canal treaty,” and to the “irreparable and perpetual damage which 
would be caused by the manner in which it was done, which was equiva- 
lent to closing the doors to all future negotiations. The people of the 
Isthmus, in view of such notorious causes, have decided to recover their 
sovereignty and enter the society of free and independent nations.” 

Following this declaration, a republican Government was instituted, 
and a minister sent to Washington to resume the canal negotiations. 

Out of the innumerable assertions that have appeared rding these 
events the essential fact stands forth unchan The United States 
had agreed, by treaty with the Republic of New Granada in 1846, to 
maintain neutrality and order on the Isthmus. That Government had 
agen Lane It had been su ed by another Government—the Re- 
public of Colombia—which was based on an arbitrary and illegal con- 
stitution, proclaimed by military force, the pretended ratification of 
which was only secured by the dismissal of the legally elected governors 
of the respective States and by the presidenti. 3 of new 
officers, who signified. under orders from Bogota, the sprays! of the 
constitution; and under this arbitrary constitution the legal rights of 
sovereignty reserved to the Isthmus under previous constitutions were 
invaded, ys ee upon, and extinguished by military force and against 
the protests of the people. Furthermore, the administration pretending 
to govern under the constitution was itself an illegal an 1 
administration, acting contrary to the provisions even of that illega 
constitution and irresponsible, in that it had denounced the treaty ne- 

tiated at its own uest upon its own terms, use, in the mean- 

me, it saw a possibility of securing. through delay, a larger return. 
On the other hand, was a government resting on the approval of the 
people, depending on constitutional rights never relinq ed, offering to 

e United States in a business-like and definite manner a satisfac- 
tory contract for the construction of a canal. There was but the one thing 
to do, and any man having the interest of his country at heart must 
have done the same thing, namely, deal with the party having the best 
legal standing and at the same time making the fairest offer, and that 
party was the Government of Panama. 

It is unfortunate that so much personal animosity has entered into 
the subsequent discussion of this matter. The canal treaty was ne- 
gotiated by Secretary Hay, one of the greatest of American diplomats, 
and had his unreserved approval. It was referred to by him as an act 
“forged white hot upon the anvil of statesmanship,” and it was ratl- 
fied in the United States Senate by an overwhelming vote. Subsequent 
attempts to make of this a party or personal matter are unfortunate 
and unnecessary. The Colombians, through their narrowness of party 
strife and personal cupidity, and their disregard of their own constitu- 
tion and laws, had forfeited the respect of the world, and they were 
themselves responsible for their downfall. 

Gen, Reyes, sent to Washington to recover, if possible, something from 
the wreck, returned in due course to his country, and in the course of 
his report stated: 

“Tt was undoubtedly a very serious mistake on our part that we put 
ourselves in the position of soliciting of the United States Government 
the ratification of a treaty for the construction of the Panama Canal, 
when we ought to have carefully awaited from that Government any 
proposition of that kind. We made a still graver mistake when, with- 
out having come to any previous a ment with the canal company as 
to the conditions under which it might be authorized to transfer to the 
United States Government the concessions which it held from Colombia, 
we implicitly authorized it, without contract or agreement, in definition 
of our rights and its obligations, to join its interests with those of the 
United States. * * * We let pass the ee of demandin 
and arranging an indemnity; and when we wished to claim it, and did 
in effect claim it, our demand was ill received, not only the company 
but by the Government of the United States, and in the daily press 
of the highest character our claim was qualified as unlawful extortion 

blackmail). * * We must also admit that the United States 

overnment had 8 to us by way of compensation in the Hay- 
Herran treaty much more than we had asked in the memorandum of our 
minister in Washington, which served as a basis for that treaty. Com- 
paring these two documents, the Government of the United States may 
well point to the generosity of its dealings with Colombia and obtain 
the public opinion of the civilized world in considering as an indisput- 
able fact that the obstinacy of our Government was the only real ob- 
stacle to the construction of the canal by the United States, which was 
the only agency capable of bringing to completion so colossal and gigan- 
tic a work.. > It is highly humiliating for our national patriot- 
ism to see the extremes to which we have been brought by our common 
errors, and to look, without power to remedy them, upon the misfor- 


tunes of every kind which have come upon us as the fruit of domestic 
strife and —— 775 but more humiliating still it has been for us as a 
nation to submit the verdict of the great majority of the nations of 
the world, which have united without hesitancy to sanction the violent 
spoliation, of which we have been the. victims, 

The words of Gen. apt hg report of 1904 are just as true in this 

ear of 1914 as when they were written. There is no step in the 
sthmian Canal negotiations where the Colombian Government does 
not stand convicted upon its own record. Secretary Hay wrote to 
Gen. Reyes 1 8 brief mission in Washington, the proposed can- 
cellation of the nch canal concession and the proposed forfeiture 
of its properties in order that the Colombian Goyernment might offer 
them for sale with a title based on rapacity and fraud, was “a scheme 
to which the United States Government could not become a party.” 

It is almost inconceivable at this time that the United States Govern- 
ment, acting as it did, as the agent of civilization and the representative 
of the great nations of the world in procuring a final and satisfactory 
settlement of these long-pending negotiations, should now be expected to 
offer an apology for the course adopted by it in 1903-4, and so unani- 
mously and unreservediy approved at that time by all the great powers 
of the world, Its actions were such as it may still take pride in and be 


not ashamed. 
: WILFRED H. Schorr. 


Pensions. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. AUGUSTINE LONERGAN, 


OF CONNECTICUT, 
In tHe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, July 10, 191}. 


Mr. LONERGAN. Mr. Speaker, Senate bill 5207, now before 
us, is an important matter and deserves careful consideration. 

In approaching this subject a twofold duty must be borne in 
mind, what we owe to the soldiers, sailors, and widows and 
what we owe to the taxpayers in the matter of safeguarding 
the Treasury against excessive appropriations. I am in favor 
of keeping down to a judicious minimum the appropriations 
which must be made. Nevertheless I do not consider it wisdom, 
economy, or justice to reduce our Government expenditures at 
the expense of the old soldier, sailor, or widow. Believing that 
it is only right and just that loyal patriots’ service should be 
rewarded, it has given me pleasure to vote for appropriations 
providing for the payment of pensions. : 

It is an interesting and noteworthy fact that the dollars ex- 
pended by the Government in pensions for worthy soldiers go 
where they will do the most good. The money goes direct to 
the homes of those to whom the question of subsistence is a 
serious problem—direct to the homes of aged veterans, widows, 
and, in some cases, dependent children. The money is widely 
distributed and it very quickly finds its way into circulation. 
It is safe to say that a smaller percentage of the pension appro: 
priation is wasted or misused than of any other Government 
appropriation of equal size. The records of the Pension Bureau 
for the year ending June 30, 1913, show that only 61 new cases 
for that year were presented by the bureau to the Department 
of Justice for prosecution on account of offenses against the 
pension laws. As no less than 860,294 persons participated in 
the pension appropriation, this small number of violations of 
the pension laws is excellent evidence of the honesty, integrity, 
and honor of the soldiers, widows, and dependent children. 
The low percentage shows very little tendency to practice fraud 
or deception. 

NUMBER OF PENSIONS, 


It will be of interest at this time to refer to official records 
which show how many persons are receiving pensions from the 
Government. At the close of the year ending June 30, 1913, 
there were 820,200 pensioners on the roll. Of this number 503,633 
persons rendered service in the Army or Navy of the United 
States, including 328 Army nurses, and the remaining 316,567 
were pensioned as widows and dependents. The number of in- 
dividuals who served in the Army and Navy of the United 
States during the Civil War is estimated at 2,213,365. 

The survivors of the Civil War on the roll on the Ist of July, 
1912, numbered 497,263. These survivors at the end of the 
fiscal year June 30, 1913, were, by death, reduced in number to 
462,379, or a net loss during the year among the Civil War 
veterans of 34,884. This amounts to an annual reduction in 
the ranks of those heroes of 74 per cent. 

On the ist of July, 1912, there were 232.947 widows of Civil 
War veterans on the pension roll. On the ist of July, 1913, 
there were 232,864 such widows on the pension roll, being a net 
loss of 83 during the last year. 

The largest number of pensions ever carried on the rolls of 
the Government were 999,436 in the year 1902. The total 
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amount paid in pensions for that year was $141,335,646.95. The 
greatest amount of pensions ever paid in one year was in the 
year 1918, when the Government expended for that purpose 
$176,714,907.39. It may seem strange that during the year 
1913, when there were 179,246 less soldiers, widows, and de- 
pendents on the pension roll than in the year 1902, that the 
amount. of pensions paid in 1913 should be $35,379,050.44 
larger than in 1902. An explanation, however, is simple and 
is due exclusively to the increase in pensions for Union sol- 
diers provided for by the Sherwood age and service pension 
act, which became a law May 11, 1912. i 

It has been recommended that a considerable sum of money 
could be saved for pensioners by abolishing all unnecessary 
agencies, special examiners and boards of examiners; that 
the money saved in this way could be used in increasing the 
pensions of thousands who need increases. 

No time should be lost in bringing about this change, for 
whatever is to be done for the old soldier must be done quickly. 
Everybody knows how the ranks are thinning; one by one 
they are dropping off; each public appearance of the Grand 
Army of the Republic posts shows great gaps in the ranks and 
tells the pathetic story of the passing of the veteran. 

In common with other Members of the House, I am indebt- 
ed to Representatives ApArr, of Indiana, and BURKE, of Wis- 
consin, for much valuable information on the subject of 
pensions, 

UNJUST TO THE WIDOW. 


There are laws in force which are unfair to thousands of 
deserving widows and should be repealed. One of the most 
unjust of these laws is the “ widows’ pension act,” passed April 
19, 1908, which denies the right of pension to any widow who 
married a soldier subsequent to June 27, 1890. For instance, a 
widow who married a soldier on June 26, 1890, may have a 
pension, but a widow who married a soldier on June 28, 1890, 
two days later, can not. If the husband of the widow who 
married before the date specified died a week after the mar- 
riage, the widow could receive a pension. Yet in the case of 
the widow who married just after the arbitrary date, there 
would be no pension for the faithful wife, even though she min- 
istered to the husband’s wants with loving care and devotion 
for 20 years. 

I agree with one of my colleagues who recently pointed out 
that a soldier’s widow may have lived and struggled on with him 
during 24 years in adversity, sorrow, and in toil, from youth to 
old age, through storm and through sunshine, and it makes no 
difference how many long, weary days and nights, through long 
years she may have nursed him in his sickness and helplessness, 
nor that in sorrow and tears she spends her last dollar to plant 
fiowers on his grave, she is turned down at the Pension Bureau 
because of the provisions of this harsh, unjust, and arbitrary 
law. 

Justice demands that so long as we are to continue the policy 
of pensioning the widows of soldiers and sailors that this class 
of widows who married since June 27, 1890, should be afforded 
immediate relief. It is true that the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions frequently recommends special bills in the case of very 
needy and destitute widows who married within a short time 
after the passage of that law. But the granting of a special 
bill to one of this class, when they all ought to enjoy this privi- 
lege as a lawful right, in the absence of proof that the mariage 
was contracted merely to collect a pension, is discrimination and 
an injustice to those who married no later and who have not 
been able to obtain relief through Congress. 

THE SOLDIER’S DUB. 


I am in favor of more liberal pensions to the veteran, because 
I believe it is his due. And I believe that there is a growing 
sentiment that the soldiers, sailors, and widows who are in need 
shall be guaranteed against want at the sunset period of their 
lives. The debt which a Nation owes its soldiers can not be 
measured in dollars and cents. Patriotism can not be weighed 
on the money scale, nor can sacrifice be described in monetary 
terms. In computing the value of the soldiers’ service we must 
think of the hardships they experienced, the wounds they re- 
ceived, the privations and suffering on long marches and in 
desperate campaigns, absence from the loved ones at home, and 
the dangers and horrors of the battle field. With thousands of 
the veterans their trials did not end with the closing of the war. 
Wounds and disease have been doing their insidious work, and 
the silent sufferings of many brave fellows haye gone on year 
after year, unknown to the general public. 

NOT PAID IN FULL. 

One fact which is often lost sight of is that the old soldier 

did not receive full payment for the services which he rendered. 


The money used in paying the soldiers was depreciated cur- 
rency, the same kind of currency the Government received from 
the bondholders who bought the bonds issued by the Govern- 
ment to pay the cost of the war. The fact remains that the 
soldiers were never paid in money worth 100 cents on the dol- 
lar, but the bondholder has been paid in full and in gold. By 
an act in 1869, known as “An act to strengthen the publie 
credit,” these same bonds were payable in gold, and millions 
of dollars of money went into the pockets of men who loved 
their money more than they loved their country; while the men 
who sacrificed health, home, and everything, and who loved 
their country better than their money, and who were willing 
to give up all God had given them for the preservation of the 
Union, are still unpaid. } 

It has been estimated that $51,061,222 more than the sum 
paid the Union soldiers should have been given them, and would 
have been had they received 100 cents on the dollar. Plainly 
speaking, this was the depreciation on their monthly pay, and 
computing the period at 48 years, and allowing simple interest 
at 6 per cent, the interest alone would amount to $147,056,319; 
to this must be added the principal, which makes the enormous 
sum of $198,117,541 which would have been paid the soldiers. 
Do we wish to declare by national legislation that money is 
more sacred than manhood; that cash is more valuable than 
patriotism? 

TECHNICALITIES VERSUS RIGHT. 


Pension cases which haye come to my attention during the 
past year or two have convinced me that there is a deplorable 
lack of humane understanding in certain of our pension laws. 
A wound on the battlefield should not be a requisite in order to 
get a decision from the Bureau of Pensions to the effect that a 
soldier's disability is due to his military service. 

There are cases in which loyal soldiers left the service ap- 
parently sound physically, yet in reality, as a result of arduous 
service, exposure, and strain, returned home with health shat- 
tered, never again to know their former strength and vigor. 
Handicapped by their afflictions, they soon went down in the 
struggle for a livelihood. Conditions forced them to make appli- 
cation for a pension from the Government which they had 
served so well. Yet, under existing pension laws, what was the 
answer to their appeal? “The applicant has failed to show 
that the disability is due to his military service.” In his ex- 
tremity the applicant perhaps appealed again to his Govern- 
ment, and filed a new series of affidavits. Again the answer 
came back, calculating and cold, The applicant has failed to 
show that the disability is due to his military service.” 

It ought not be said with truth that this rich, powerful 
Nation will let such technicalities deprive the Union soldiers 
of the necessities and comforts of life in their declining years. 
Statistics show that the old soldiers are now dying at the 
rate of 1 every 14 minutes, 115 each day; over 40,000 died last 
year, and many of them were in destitute circumstances, Let 
us remove technicalities that justice be done. 


SPANISH-AMERICAN WAR PENSIONS, 


I gladly voted for House resolution 13044, the measure which 
has for its object the payment in part of the debt we owe to 
those who served in the Spanish-American War, the Philippine 
insurrection, and the Boxer uprising in China. The bill as 
passed the House would grant $12 monthly to the widow of an 
honorably discharged soldier or sailor, and $2 monthly for 
each child under 16 years of age, provided that the widow shall 
have married the soldier prior to the passage of the bill. The 
pensions are to be limited to widows without means of support 
other than their daily labor and an actual net income not 
exceeding $250 a year. 

On the ist of July, 1912, there were on the pension roll 
23,841 survivors of the War with Spain, and 24,157 on the 30th 
of June, 1913. On the ist of July, 1912, there were on the 
pension roll 2,931 widows of Spanish War soldiers, and at the 
end of that year there were 2,860 such widows on the roll. May 
this great Nation never forget its debt of gratitude to that 
soldier and sailor body of young men who rendered service to 
their country within a period remembered by every man in this 
House. 

SPANISH-AMERICAN WAR CLAIMS, 


At this moment I have in mind the cases of certain Spanish- 
American War veterans who rendered loyal service to their 
country, but are to-day paying a heavy price for their loyalty. 
They came back from the front with health undermined, and 
they have hardly known a well day since. Their futures were 
clouded. They were handicapped in their performance of man- 
ual labor, and, unlike the rest of mankind, had no chance to lay 
aside a little surplus or a safeguard for the proverbial rainy 
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day. They know, their physicians know, and everybody else | Letters of Members of Congress Read at the State Conven - 


who has heard of their cases believe, that their disability is due 
to the hardships of their military duty. Yet when enforced 
idleness and medical expense made it necessary for them to 
appeal to the Government, for which they had offered up the 
best gift of all, their health, what was the response? “The 
applicant has failed to show that his disability is due to his 
military service.” 

Shot and sword are not the only means for incapacitating our 
soldiers; and the fevyer-wrecked trooper who drags himself 
home after having done his duty, and finds himself wrecked 
physically, has just as sound a claim in his disability as has the 
soldier wounded on the field, but it seems to be much more diffi- 
cult for him to establish his claim. 


A LAME DECISION. 


There has come under my observation an instance in which a 
,Connecticut soldier was seriously wounded at the Battle of 
Shiloh. Sworn testimony and X-ray photographs prove that for 
many years prior to his death he had an open gunshot wound 
the size of a man’s hand on his right leg. When death came 
he was driving in his wagon; his body was found by the road- 
side. 

The medical examiner was called and he quickly satisfied 
himself that there had been no violence. “Heart failure” was 
his verdict. He had never seen the soldier, knew nothing of the 
condition of his heart or any other organ prior to his death, 
and did not know of the serious gunshot wound which required 
dressing every day and had been sapping the soldier's strength 
for years. And yet the medical examiner merely followed a 
long-standing general custom. 

{ “Heart failure,” wrote the medical examiner in his report, 
and behind this yerdict the Pension Bureau intrenches itself 
to-day, and affidavits and evidence galore can not induce the 
change of view. In other words, a medical examiner is called 
to view the body of a deceased soldier, his chief function is 
to ascertain the presence or absence of signs of violence; he 
makes a superficial examination of the man whom he has never 
before seen, he quickly writes down the result of the superficial 
examination, and this proceeding is taken as the final word by 
the pension officials; affidavits and statements are futile, and the 
“ heart-failure ” yerdict would bar the widow—in this case abso- 
lutely destitute—from securing a pension. 
ı For years this widow had ministered to her husband. She 
dressed his wounds each day. A special bill was introduced 
in Congress in her behalf. Again she encountered our arbitrary 
pension laws, she had married the soldier subsequent to June 
27, 1890. She was again denied a pension, and to-day she is 
entirely dependent upon the generosity of kind friends. 
t However, I trust that the last word has not yet been spoken 
in this case. I have hopes that a way will yet be found whereby 
this deserving woman and the soldiers I refer to will receive 
their just due. 

DEMOCRATS IN EARNEST. 


The needed changes in the pension laws will come, and they 
should come, through the Democratic Party. The solicitude of 
that party for the welfare of the Union soldier has already 
been written into our legislative history. In the records of the 
period from August 15, 1876, to May 11, 1912, we can point to 
no less than 26 legislative acts which were either approved by 
‘a Democratic President or passed by a Democratic House of 
‘Representatives for the benefit of the soldiers, sailors, widows, 
and dependent children. 

‘ FOR THOSE WHO NEED. 


I am in favor of more liberal pensions for those who merit 
assistance from the Government. The first question should be: 
Is the pension needed by the applicant? If the answer is in 
ithe affirmative, I, in common with all grateful Americans, be- 
‘lieve it should be granted. We know that this country is dis- 
posed to deal generously with those who fought and bled for it 
‘in time of war. I agree with the statesman who said: 

We should show the Nations of the world that this Republic is not 


Ungrateful nor forgetful of its defenders. To those who are wi g 

about the increase cost, let remember that at eve’ of the 

{expansion of our pension policy that there has been ob: ion to every 

|increase in pensions, and yet the country has been able at all 

to meet its debt of gratitude, to fulfill its governmental obupana; aaa 

to prosper. Let them remember that every dollar it the mt 
ds for pensions makes the Goyernment just so much stro: in 


tion of the State of Washington. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM E. HUMPHREY, 


OF WASHINGTON, 
In toe HoUsE or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Friday, July 17, 1914. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. Mr. Speaker, the Repub- 
licans of the State of Washington held a State convention on 
June 18 last. The Members of Congress, being detained in 
Washington City by their official duties, could not be present, 
but each of them wrote a letter, that was read to the conven- 
tion. I insert these letters in the Recorp, and also a copy of 
the platform adopted by the convention. 

LETTER OF SENATOR JONES. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., June 4, 1914. 


Hon. W. A. RUPP, 
Chairman Republican State Committee, 
Aberdeen, Wash, 


My Dran Mr. Rupp: Your favor asking me, if unable to be 
present, to write you a letter to be read to the Republican State 
conyention to be held in Tacoma, June 18, at hand. I appreciate 
this courtesy, and as it will be impossible for me to be present 
at this meeting, I avail myself of the opportunity so kindly 
given. 

This conyention should, and I believe does, represent the 
awakened intelligence, aroused patriotism, and ardent Repub- 
licanism which moye the masses of the people. Two years ago, 
through our division, the welfare of the people and the destinies 
of the Republic were placed in the hands of our Democratic 
friends. ‘This convention should be a step toward union and 
the overthrow of the Democratic Party and the reinstatement 
of that party under which, with all its mistakes, the country 
prospered as no other country on the face of the earth, and 
under which the most beneficent legislation that ever blessed a 
people was enacted. 

This convention will ratify, I trust, the steps taken by the 
national committee to make the party and its organization truly 
responsive to and representative of the real thought and senti- 
ment of the people. Parties are necessary in a representative 
government. They must, however, keep abreast of the maturely 
progressive thought of the people, not only in principles and 
party methods, but in candidates and organization. The na- 
tional committee has submittea certain changes in the methods 
of party organization that will make the party more responsive 
to and more representative of the wish and belief of its mem- 
bers. Some of these changes may not be so radical as some 
would have, but they represent the composite judgment of the 
representatives of the party from every section of the country, 
and if adopted will insure tọ every voter a fair opportunity to 
give expression to his views on principles and candidates and 
have those yiews duly represented and recorded in the councils 
of his party. The way is prepared for the determination of any 
contest that may arise in the party over candidates or princi- 
ples as the real, genuine majority may desire. State laws and 
State primaries are to be duly recognized, preliminary or tempo- 
rary organization is to be perfected in an orderly way, and party 
strength in the different States will have a more just and 
equitable influence than ever before. When these rules are 
ratified, as they will be, the power of the individual will be 
minimized, the influence of the people magnified, and the candi- 
dates presented and the principles declared will be those of the 
majority, and will be such that all the party can cheerfully 
accept and earnestly support. 

Under the banner of Republicanism the people are going to 
rule. The party is to be worthy of its great leaders of the past 
and its best traditions. What it has done is an inspiration to 
me and to all and makes the word Republican“ an incentive 
to higher and better work. Under its leadership has been writ- 


times | ten the history of the Nation during the last 50 years. Every 


great law upon our statute books in the interest of the masses 
has been enacted by it. The stupendous progress of the last 
50 years, the marvel of the world, has been made under its 
guidance and leadership. Lincoln, Grant, Hayes, Garfield, 
Arthur, McKinley, Harrison, Roosevelt, Taft, Blaine, Logan, 
and a host of other great statesmen and patriots have gained 
renown, added luster to our Nation’s glory, and made us proud 
of our Nation’s history under the banner of Republicanism. 
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They have not been ashamed of the name “ Republican.” <All 
they have achieved for humanity has been achieved through it. 
Is there anything in that word to be ashamed of? Is there any 
reason why it should now be spurned by those who two short 
years ago were so proud of it? Surely not. Some of its leaders 
may not be what they ought to be. What party has none such? 
You can rid a party of undesirable leaders by staying with it, 
not by deserting it. If its principles are not all they ought to be, 
help us to correct them. What party does not have some prin- 
ciples that some of its members do not approve? The Republi- 
can Party is not and never has been perfect, but it has been the 
greatest political agency for the good of humanity that ever 
blest a Republic, and, impelled by the glorious traditions of the 
past and moved by the demands and needs of the present, it 
will gather together the universal good sense, the universal 
hopes, the universal aspirations, the universal beliefs, the uni- 
versal courage, the universal patriotism, the universal righteous- 
ness of the plain people of this great country and weld and 
mould them into an aggressive and progressive and determined 
force to meet and solve the problems of the changed conditions 
of to-day, so as to promote the social well-being of our people. 
This can be done with but little, if any, change in the great and 
fundamental principles of the National Constitution which our 
forefathers made, not for the day or for fixed conditions, but 
which are but the fundamentals of a growing, developing, pro- 
gressing Government, and adapting themselves to ever-changing 
conditions and the problems growing out of the same. Repub- 
licans do not believe the Constitution to be a strait-jacket, suit- 
able only to the puny people and the undeveloped Nation at the 
time of its adoption, but they regard it as a great charter of 
liberty for a free, representative, and powerful Government, 
under which may come unlimited growth and development. This 
is the belief of the great majority of the people of this country 
to-day, and they are not longer going to allow their hopes and 
ideals to be defeated by their own divisions over nonessentials. 

Call it what you will, Republicans are going to be Republicans 
and are going to vote and act together. He is indeed blind who 
does not see and know this.. Every election held since 1912 
demonstrates this. Those 4,000,000 who two years ago voted 
under another name did not cease to be Republicans. Their 
principles were and are substantially the same as ours who 
yoted under the Republican name. Their intelligence, honesty, 
patriotism, and Republicanism are not to be questioned for 
what they did then. The past is gone, but principles remain. 
Those principles need them and they need us. We and they 
should welcome a union under that banner of which we have 
been and are so proud and under which so much of good and 
glory have been accomplished on behalf of the fundamental 

“principles in which we all believe. We can accomplish nothing 
without each other and united action; together we can accom- 
plish all things needful. Would-be leaders may say, “ We will 
not get together.” They speak only for themselyes. They may 
try to boss the people while denouncing “ bossism,” but they 
will fail. The people are not going to be bossed and delivered 
like so many sheep and cattle under any party banner what- 
ever. They will act for themselyes and for their best interests. 
They prefer the triumph of principles to the personal success 
or ambitions of any individual, and they propose now to move, 
act, and vote together, that principles may triumph and sta- 
bility, good government, and prosperity may bless the land. 
They know what conditions are now. It is not a “state of the 
mind” with them, but a present, pressing, and actual condition 
of political chaos, a widespread industrial depression affecting 
each one, and foreign complications of the most humiliating 
character. 

This is a time for patriotism, not partisanship. This is a time 
for unity of thought and action and a time for party differ- 
ences and personal ambitions to be laid aside. Theodore Roose- 
velt said a few days ago, having in mind the actual conditions 
confronting the people and the Nation to-day: 

Times come when it is the duty of all good citizens to sink ordinary 
sek’ differences and stand up either against flagrant wrongdoing in 
public life or against pours fatal to the welfare of the Nation at home 
and to the honor of the Nation abroad. 

There spoke the patriot. That principle should determine 
the course of action of every patriotic citizen in this hour of 
national trouble, disturbance, and depression. A condition con- 
fronts us now. What Republicans and third party men said 
two years ago would happen in the Democratic Party was en- 
trusted with power has happened and is happening and more. 
That party by our division has been in power a little over a 
year. Its promises have not been kept. 

The prosperity turned over to it by the Republican Party has 
disappeared. Business is halted, industries are paralyzed, fac- 
tories are shut down, mills are closed, men are out of employ- 
ment, railroads are threatened with bankruptcy and are plead- 


ing for authority to further tax the people through increased 
freight rates in order to live. The cost of living has not been 
reduced except at the expense of the farmer and laborer. 
Trusts have not been prosecuted, dissolved, or destroyed. Hesi- 
tation, uncertainty, and stagnation prevent development. Vas- 
cillation, stupidity, and chaos mark our foreign policy. Ignor- 
ance, helplessness, inexperience, incapacity, and fear ‘mark 
their attempts at legislation. By force of numbers they carried 
out the orders of the President in framing and passing the tariff 
law. It is not the product of their judgment and experience, 
but of his decrees. They may have improved our currency sys- 
tem, but they threaten its efficiency by making it the football of 
spoils politics. Following in the pathway pointed out by a 
Republican administration they have provided for the construe- 
tion of a railroad in Alaska, the only commendable piece of 
legislation enacted, and the only legislative act of any impor- 
tance passed during this year of continuous session. They are 
destroying the merit system by legislative as well as by Ex- 
ecutive act. They are increasing appropriations and multiply- 
ing public offices. About the only economy secured comes from 
the discharge of war veterans. Legislation is sectionalized, 
and our colored citizens are openly and avowedly discriminated 
against. Platform promises are repudiated or disregarded. 
Nonresidents are appointed to Alaska and Hawaii. Domestic 
interests are discriminated against and sacrificed at the behest 
of foreign corporations, and the Panama Canal is made an 
instrument for the destruction of American industry, and con- 
verted into a subsidy to foreign wealth and greed, and will 
hang as a millstone about the neck of the American toiler and 
producer until the American people rise in their wrath and 
assert their rights in their own property, purchased and con- 
structed by the money of our own citizens. In the face of such 
a record I appeal to all patriotice citizens in the words of Theo- 
dore Roosevelt; “ Sink ordinary party differences and stand up 
against policies fatal to the welfare of the Nation at home and 
to the honor of the Nation abroad.” 

We can confidently appeal to the people not only upon the 
record of failure and incompetency of the Democratic Party, 
but upon the record of accomplishment of the Republican Party 
during the last four years of its control which simply continued 
the great record of Roosevelt and McKinley. Whatever the 
shortcomings of the last administration the impartial historinn 
will write it down as one of unsurpassed legislative accomplish- 
ment. Even to-day our people can look upon it and weigh it 
impartially and recognize its merits. Whatever may be said 
of its tariff revision it can not be charged that it halted or 
disturbed business. It closed no mills or factories. It neither 
curtailed the markets nor reduced the prices of the farmers’ 
products. It threw no laborer out of employment and reduced 
no wages. Railroads were prosperous, Government revenues 
were adequate, and foreign trade expanded without injury to 
our domestic trade. It was a revision downward, though not 
so great as the people desired, but its superiority over the pres- 
ent disastrous revision has been actually demonstrated. Aside 
from its tariff articles it contained many excellent provisions, 
like the customs’ court, the tariff commission, the maximum 
and miniumm clause, and the corporation tax, which alone 
commended it as an act-of large statesmanship. Aside from 
this, however, there is a long list of wise and progressive meas- 
ures that prove to an unprejudiced mind the progressive charac- 
ter of the Republican Party and its responsiveness to the peo- 
ple’s demands and beliefs. The powers of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission were tremendously increased, so that it could 
suspend, determine, and fix railroad rates, force joint rates over 
rail and water lines, control competing water lines, and force 
equal treatment by the railroads of all water connections. A 
postal savings bank system was established and a parcel-post 
system inangurated. Publication of campaign contributions be- 
fore and after elections was provided. ‘The Constitution was 
amended so that an income-tax law is possible, and Senators are 
to be hereafter elected by the people. The power of the Presi- 
dent to withdraw lands in the interest of conservation was made 
certain. An economy commission was created, and a children's 
bureau provided. An industrial commission was created, the 
eight-hour law extended, and the white slave act passed. A 
Department of Labor was organized; the Panama Canal act 
was passed exempting coastwise ships from tolls and extend- 
ing the powers of the Interstate Commerce Commission over 
rail and water lines, and asserting our sovereignty over our 
own territory and property. : 

The physical yaluation of railroads, telephone and telegraph 
lines was provided, a Territorial goyernment given to Alaska, 
and a survey looking to a Government railroad there was 
provided for and made and construction urged by the President.“ 
This record shows what we can do when united and what the 
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people may expect when again they place us in control. In 
the State the party has been a remarkable instrument of prog- 
ress. Woman suffrage, direct primaries, control and regulation 
of railroads and other publie utilities, initiative, referendum, 
and recall, labor laws, laws for the welfare of women and chil- 
dren, the minimum wage, accident insurance, and a multitude 
of other laws for the social welfare demonstrate that the party 
locally is and has been progressive as any one might desire and 
that a new party is not only not needed but that it would stop 
progress rather than promote it. 

In yiew of the conditions that seem to be upon us now it 
may not be amiss to contrast briefly the material conditions 
under Democratic policies from 1893 to 1897 and under Re- 
publican policies since that time. We can more nearly com- 
prehend the wonderful infiuence and effect of Republican 
policies on the development of the Nation, The Democratic 
administration is a memory, as the present one will be, although 
it is now a stern reality. While figures are dry, they are some- 
times more eloquent than any words spoken by the most gifted 
and eloquent orator, and I am going to dare, in this letter and 
being far away, to call to the attention of the convention, and 
through it to the people, what happens under Republican poli- 
cies as contrasted with Democratic policies. 

In 1890 the value of farm property was placed at $16,000,- 
000,000. In 1900, with four years of Democracy included, it 
was $20,000,000,000, or an increase of $4,000,000,000 in 10 years. 
In 1910, with unbroken Republican policies, it was placed at 
$40,000,000;000, or an increase of $20,000,000,000. In 1893 the 
value of farm animals was placed at $2,433,000,000, while in 
1897, at the close of the Democratic administration, it was 
placed at $1,655,000,000, or a decrease of $778,000,000. In 1912 
it was $5,008,000,000, or an increase of $3,358,000,000 under 
continued Republican rule. This increase is eloquent with new 
houses built, mortgages paid off, farm homes happy and con- 
tended, 

In 1898 the deposits in the sayings banks of the country 
amounted to $1,808,000,000, and in 1897 they were $1,983,000,000, 
or an increase of $175,000,000 under the Democratic policies. 
In 1912 they amounted to $4,451,000,000, or an increase of over 
$2,468,000,000. In 1893 the wages paid in the manufacturing in- 
dustries amounted to $1,891,000,000, and in 1900 they were 
$2,008,000,000, or an increase of $117,000,000, while in 1910 they 
were $3,427,000,000, or an increase of $1,319,000,000. In 1894 
the wages paid railroad employees amounted to $447,000,000, and 
in 1896 they were $468,000,000, or an increase of $21,000,000, 
while in 1911 they had reached the enormous sum of $1,208,- 
000,000, or an increase of $740,000,000, telling of well-fed, well- 
clad women and children and cheerful, joyful firesides. In 
1893 the total expenditures for the public schools was $164,- 
000,000, while in 1897 it was $187,000,000, or an increase of 
$28,000,000, while in 1911 it was $446,000,000, or an increase of 
$249,000,000, telling us of better schoolhouses built, better sal- 
aries paid teachers, and a broader enlightenment and a better 
citizenship. That means real uplift, real advancement. 

What of our foreign trade? In 1892 our imports were $866- 
000,000, and in 1897, under a Democratic tariff, they were 
$764,000,000, or a decrease of $102,000,000, while in 1912, under 
a protective tariff, they were $1,653,000,000, notwithstanding 
it was contended that it was a wall to keep out foreign goods, 
or an increase of $889,000,000. In 1893 our exports were $847,- 
000,000, while in 1897 they were $1,050,000,000, or an increase of 
$203,000,000, while in 1912 they were $2,204,000,000, or an in- 
crease of $1,154,000,000, telling of general prosperity and a 
wonderfully expanding foreign trade as a complement to a pros- 
perous domestic commerce. 

In 1898 the railroad mileage was 179,834, and in 1897 it was 
188,844, or an increase of 9,000 miles, while in 1912 it was 
254,732, or an increase of 66,000 miles, telling of a wonderful 
internal expansion and development. These are but examples 


to bring to our recollection the wonderful industrial contrast- 


under Democratic and Republican policies and to show that the 
present general industrial depression and hesitation is not so 
much “a state of the mind” as it is the inevitable result of 
policies which bring doubt, distrust, and disaster. No political 
Christian science can make the laborer prosperous without 
work, the farmer prosperous without markets, the business man 
prosperous without customers, the railroads prosperous without 
freight, factories and mills prosperous without orders, Amert- 
cans prosperous on foreign products and foreign labor. No 
psychological treatment can clothe the naked or feed the hungry. 
United action and united yoting by the majority will inspire 
confidence, remoye distrust, guarantee wise action, repeal de- 
structive policies, and bring stability and activity to business 
and rest and peace to the mind. 


Our duty is plain. Sink all minor and past differences. Let 
this convention declare clearly and definitely for the needs of 
the hour. Let us sink all personal ambitions and keep in view 
only the good of the people, which means the party’s good. Do 
this and those of one faith and one belief will sink minor differ- 
ences and go forth to a great victory preparatory to the contest 
of 1916, when the forces of good, wise, and patriotic policies 
and progressive accomplishment will unite under the leadership - 
of that man, no matter who he may be, who will best represent 
and exemplify the hopes, aspirations, and ideals of the Ameri- 
can people and be placed in control of the destinies of the Re- 
public under the banner of Republicanism for another 20 years. 

Earnestly, yours, for union and yictory, 
W. L. Jones. 
LETTER OF CONGRESSMAN HUMPHREY, 
JUNE 10, 1914. 
Hon. W. A. RUPP, 
Chairman Republican State Central Committee, 
3 Aberdeen, Wash. 

My Dear Mr. Rurr: I believe in party and party responsi- 
bility. I believe in platforms and conventions. Ender our 
form of Government these have been the most effective methods 
whereby the people have been enabled to enforce their wishes. 

The Democratic Party came into power upon the broad issue 
that they would better the general conditions of the country, 
What patriotic citizen would not, if he could, change the present 
condition for the conditions such as were enjoyed for 16 years 
under Republican rule? 

The Democratic Party promised to reduce the high cost of 
living. Does anyone believe that promise to-day? They have 
not reduced the cost of living, but they have reduced the oppor- 
tunity to earn a living. 

They declared that they would injure no legitimate industry; 
that they would enact a tariff law that would strike the shackles 
from trade, give us the markets of the world and bring un- 
exampled prosperity. How have they kept that promise? 

Six months the present Democratic tariff law has been upon 
our statute books, and every day business has decreased. 

Every day we have bought more from the foreigner and sold 
him less. 

Every day we are giving more work and more wages to the 
foreigner and less to our own. 

Every day our imports increase and our exports decrease. 

Every day mills and factories are closing. 

Every day the number of the unemployed increases. 

Every. day this Nation is going in debt more than half a mil- 
lion dollars. 

To-day 238,000 freight cars stand idle—the largest number 
ever known. 

To-day 500,000 railroad employees are out of work. 

To-day the business of the entire Nation is 40 per cent below 
normal. 

To-day more than 3,000,000 men are idle asking for work— 
the greatest number in the life of this Nation. 

To-day the balance of trade is against us—the first time it 
has been in favor of the foreigner since the Cleveland adminis- 
tration. 

The business of this Nation has decreased a million dollars 
every hour that Woodrow Wilson has been in the White House. 

History again repeats itself. Again the Democratic Party is 
in power. 

Again we have a Democratic administration. 

Again we have universal business depression, fear and un- 
certainty, closed mills, silent machinery, smokeless factories, 
idle men, poverty, want, idleness, and rags. 

Our foreign policy has excited the derision and the contempt 
of the civilized world. 

This Nation practically declared war against an individual 
to compel him, not to make reparation for Americans murdered, 
not to pay for millions of American property destroyed, but to 
fire a gun 21 times instead of 5. 

To keep a consignment of the materials of war from reach- 
ing this individual one of the mightiest battleship squadrons 
of all the world was sent to blockade Mexican ports. Vera 
Cruz was seized, $7,000,000 in money was expended, and 17 
young patriotic Americans yielded up their lives following their 
country’s flag. 

And then a few days ago this same cargo from the same ship, 
through the incomprehensible stupidity of the administration, 
was permitted to be landed without molestation, and these same 
guns shotted with that same ammunition are now ready to be 
turned upon and kill American soldiers. More incomprehensible 
still, we are now informed that, with the consent of the Secre- 
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tary of State, guns and ammunition are now being sent to the 
constitutionalists and that the American Government, if neces- 
sary, will enforce its delivery at Tampico, again furnishing the 
means of killing American soldiers to probable enemies. 

The world furnishes no parallel to our blundering stupidity 
in our Mexican affairs, and it is charity not to designate it 
by stronger language. 

It will be a gainful day to this Nation when that prince of 
peaceful blunders, that foremost of limelight lovers, once more 
takes up the poetic pursuit of filling his purse and feeding his 
longing soul on popular applause and again stands in Chautau- 
qua’s glad glare, in exciting contest with the yodeler, the 
acrobat, and the unadorned dancer, and leaves the affairs of 
state to subordinates or to happy chance. 

The people of the United States have built the Panama Canal; 
they have paid for it; they own it; it is on American soil; the 
American flag floats over it; and, in spite of the Democratic 
Party, they are going to control it. Congress passed a law giv- 
ing the United States the absolute control of this canal and 
permitting our vessels in the coastwise trade to pass through 
the canal free. The Democratic Party in its platform spe- 
cifically indorsed this law. Woodrow Wilson, when a candi- 
date for President, particularly commended it. The Democratic 
majority in Congress on roll call voted for it. The people on 
the Pacific coast believed that they could rely upon those Demo- 
cratic promises and pledges. In that belief they spent millions 
of dollars and contracted to expend many million dollars more. 

President Wilson just one year after he had been in office 
surrendered to the transcontinental railroads and the influence 
of British worshippers in this country, and he appeared before 
Congress and pleaded with them to repeal this law without 
raising the question “whether we were right or wrong.” He 
gave no reason why we should do this, and has not yet given 
any except that the Nation was so inyolved in its foreign rela- 
tions that he would not know what to do unless we yielded in 
“ungrudging measure“ to his request. That was the most 
astonishing and humiliating message eyer delivered by a Presi- 
dent of the United States. The Democratic majority, coerced 
by fear of defeat and persuaded by patronage, did as they were 
told. This law will probably be repealed when this letter is 
read. 

This repeal will increase the freight rate of every thousand 
feet of lumber from Puget Sound to the Atlantic coast, both 
by rail and water, $1.50. It will increase the rate more than 
$50 on every car load of freight hauled across the continent. 

This repeal will take the great benefit of the canal from the 
State of Washington and give it to British Columbia. 

No foreign nation has protested or is protesting against this 
law. The only protest comes from home. As the transcon- 
tinental railroads alone will benefit by this repeal, the people 
of this country will decide what influence changed the Presi- 
dent’s attitude. 

The Democratic Party has deceived, betrayed, and robbed the 
people of the Pacific coast. 

One of the first acts of the Republican Congress that will 
meet in special session on the 4th day of March, 1917, will be 
to reenact the American Panama Canal law that the Democratic 
Party so cowardly repealed. 

The Republican Party has placed upon the statute books in 
the State of Washington more progressive legislation than is 
written upon the statute books of any other State in the Union. 
What it has done in the State of Washington it will do in the 
Nation, but it will not be done by a large element of our party 
becoming assistant Democrats. It will not be done by dividing 
among ourselves and keeping the Democratic Party in power. 

The Progressives mostly left the Republican Party because 
of their admiration for Col. Roosevelt, but they are in all essen- 
tial policies Republicans; they are protectionists; they believe 
in the honor and integrity of their own country; they are op- 
posed to our cowardly and humiliating surrender of the Panama 
Canal; they are opposed to our discreditable and blundering 
Mexican policy; they are proud of the achievements, the tradi- 
naar the memories, and the great leaders of the Republican 

arty. 

The great issues of the coming campaign will be protection 
and prosperity, a patriotic foreign policy, and opposition to the 
humiliating surrender of the Panama Canal. Upon these over- 
shadowing issues Republicans of all beliefs and of all faiths can 
and will unite in behalf of our common country and will present 
a solid front to our common enemy. 

What this Nation needs to-day is less law and more business. 
The only hope of the country is a Republican Congress, to stop 
further destructive legislation. 

The greatest blessing this Congress could bestow upon the 

Nation would be to adjourn and never meet again, 


Again, by bitter experience, the people have learned the mean- 
ing of Democratic success. The Democratic Party has learned 
nothing, it has forgotten nothing. It is the same old party of 
incompetency, free trade, and poverty, 

The people are now. engaged in watchful waiting "—walting 
for an opportunity to vote the Republican ticket. 

Again will history repeat itself. Again the system of protec- 
tion will be restored. Again the wheels of industry will be set 
in motion, idleness will disappear, there will be work and 
bread for all, the un-American policy of surrender will be repu- 
diated, our flag will be once more honored and respected abroad, 
and the country will enter upon another 20-year period of mateh- 
less prosperity, when, as it certainly will at the next election, 
the Republican Party again comes into power. 

Sincerely, yours, 
W. E. HUNPHREY. 


LETTER OF CONGRESSMAN LA FOLLETTE. 


HOUSE or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., June 10, 1914. 
Mr. W. A. RUPP, 
Chairman Republican State Cominittce, 
Tacoma, Wash. 


My Dear Mn. Rupr: I duly received the invitation tendered 
me to be present at the Republican State convention at Tacoma 
June 18, and to address the delegates and other Republicans 
there assembled, and if unable to attend in person to make the 
address by letter, 

I wish first to thank you for the invitation and to express 
deep regret that my compliance has necessarily to be by letter 
and not in person. I desire to extend heartiest greetings to the 
delegates and the members of the party assembled in convention. 
To them through you I say “All hail.” 

It is well that the representatives of the greatest party in 
advancement and progress that the world has ever known should 
meet together at this time to consult and to discuss ways and 
means whereby this country can be saved from the wave of dis- 
aster and commercial paralysis that began to envelop it as soou 
as the present administration was inaugurated, and has steadily 
incresed as the usual program of the Democratic party—that of 
merciless destruction to American industries and welfare—was 
applied. ; 

Not that the intentions of the party were not good. Now. 
don’t somebody get off that old saw about Tophet being paved 
with good intentions. I am proud to say that I think our 
Democratic friends are as well-meaning and desirous of the 
public good as are the members of any other party. Their 
patriotism is of high order, and their blunders have all emn- 
nated from mistaken policies and not from any desire that pros- 
perity should wane or that the country should suffer depression. 
The members of that party in Congress have waited longingly 
and prayerfully for the triumphant wave of prosperity prom- 
ised by Mr. Wilson in his first message to Congress, wherein he 
stated that his party expected to legislate to the end that the 
people would be able to enjoy and benefit from the “new free- 
dom” promised by Democracy, and they no doubt expected by 
this time it would hover around and about us like a benign 
blessing; but alas and alack! while, as Representative ROBERTS, 
of Nevada, said on the floor of the House the other day— 
the 8 reek . justl wo gh claim the honor of giving more men, 
women, and ch ae perpet holidays in the same length of time 
than any other ponte! our history— 
it is regrettable that it is not a very good talisman of pros- 
perity or of benign blessing. 

I do not purpose in this letter to go into figures to any great 
extent, as I have no doubt that those present have kept close 
watch and well know that our Treasury balances have shrunk 
more than $70,000,000 since the Democratic Party came into 
power; that our trade balances are diminishing by leaps and 


‘bounds; and while our revenues are steadily decreasing our 


importations are just as steadily increasing, displacing Ameri- 
can grown and American manufactured products, causing de- 
pression in our manufacturing districts, displacing American 
labor, and steadily putting the real application of Wilson's new 
freedom in force—freedom from work; unfortunately this does 
not carry with it freedom from hunger. In a great many dis- 
tricts in the East there is much suffering. I hope there is none 
of that yet in the West. 

The last political campaign is too recent to have been for- 
gotten. It is seldom that a campaign has had crowded into it 
so much bitterness, so much misrepresentation, so much recriml- 
nation, as had that one. It always takes time for the ill-feeling 
engendered in such a contest to die down and sober second 
thought to find place and give opportunity to analyze and digest 
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a lot of the claims that had been advanced and charges that 
had been made. 

Yeu all know that owing to a split in the Republican Party 
both it and the offshoot from it went down to defeat, and that 
the Democratic Party, after 16 years as the principal minority 
party of the Nation, was again restored to power, it having gone 
to defeat following the nightmare of misery and depression 
brought on largely by the ill-balanced trade-paralyzing Wilson 
tariff bill of 1894. 

My friends, it is necessary that we have at least two political 
parties in a country governed like ours; the function of the 
party in power being to legislate and administer, of the other 
to eriticize and condemn. One is just as necessary to our wel- 
fare and permanent well-being as is the other. 

The Democratic Party has been an excellent minority party, 
but never has been—and history will bear out the assertion—a 
success as a majority party. During the debate on the late 
tariff bill in the House of Representatives the Democratic floor 
leader [Mr. UNDERWOOD] referred with-some pride to the period 
of Democratic rule just prior to our Civil War. In answer to 
him in a speech made later, I read the following extract from 
the first annual message of President Buchanan to the Thirty- 
fifth Congress: 


We have possessed all the elements of material wealth in rich abun- 
dance, and yet, notwithstanding all these advantages, our country, in 
its monetary interests, is at the present time in a deplorable condition. 
In the midst of unsurpassed plenty, in all the productions of agriculture, 
and in all the elements of national wealth, we find our manufactures 
suspended, our public works retarded, our private enterprises of differ- 
ent kinds abandoned, and thousands of useful laborers thrown out of 
8 and reduced to want. The revenue of the Government, 
which is chiefly derived from duties on imports abroad, has been 
greatly reduced, whilst the appropriations made by Congress at its last 
session for the current fiscal year are 5 in amount. 

Under the circumstances a loan may required before the close of 
your present session; but this, although deeply to be regretted, would 
prove to be only a slight misfortune when compared with the suffering 
and distress prevailing among the people. With this the Government 
can not fail to sympathize, though it may be without the power to 
extend relief. 

Then I said: 


Does this extract from the message of a Democratic President corre- 
spond with the claims of universal prosperity in ante bellum days? 


This is not the only time that such claims could be easily 
refuted. There never was a time in our history when the 
Democratic Party was in power that depression, shrinkage of 
yalues, and general stagnation did not follow. Why is this? 
It surely is not because the pamy leaders have lacked patriot- 
ism, good will, or desire for the country’s prosperity and 
welfare, No; they have not been deficient in any of these 
qualities; instead, they have not entertained the correct ideas 
on economic questions. Their guiding star, their sheet anchor, 
the lodestone which holds them steadfast to their Democracy, 
is the fallacious doctrine of free trade. It has pervaded the 
minds of Democratic leaders for a hundred years, and the 
present leaders still hold to those principles which have been 
their party’s undoing so often in the past. 

Free trade has been their Waterloo time and time again. 
But this they refuse to acknowledge. Each time they are re- 
turned to power they “ bob up serenely ” with the same old back- 
firing musket that soon kicks them again into a minority posi- 
8 position they have held with success and distinction in 
the past. 

For a while the indications were that the present leaders of 
the party had seen the light of day and would profit by past 
experiences. In their platform enunciated at Baltimore they 
had this to say: 


We favor immediate revision of the tariff by the reduction of import 
duties. Articles entering into competition with trust-controlled prod- 
ucts should be placed upon the free list; material reductions should be 
made in the tariff apon the necessaries of life, especially upon articles 
competing with such American manufactures as are sold abroad more 
cheaply than at home; and gradual reductions should be made in such 
amer schedules as may be necessary to restore the tariff to a revenue 

asis. 


You will note that articles entering into competition with 
trust-controlled products should be placed upon the free list. 
Material reductions should be made upon the necessaries of life, 
especially upon articles competing with such American manu- 
factures as are sold abroad more cheaply than at home. 

It sounds and reads well. But when they passed the recent 
tariff bill what did they do? If they carried out their platform, 
the only articles they found entering into competition with 
trust-controlled products were the products of the farm, 90 per 
cent of which they placed upon the free list; and they found 
no other to make free with which to punish the trusts. 

Material reductions in tariff on necessaries of life was con- 
strued to mean total elimination, so they promptly placed the 
products of the American farmer on the free list in open com- 


petition with all the world. The only “malefactors” of great 
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wealth to be placed upon the free list, other than the farmers, 
were the lumber and shingle manufacturers and the millers of 
various commodities who buy and grind the farmer's products. 
Practically all food products, both raw and manufactured, 
were placed upon the free list. Has the country become more 
prosperous since? Millions of dollars’ worth of corn, oats, and 
barley have been shipped into our country—shipped in by 
men who contribute nothing to the support of this Government. 
Has the cost of living been reduced? Are the farmers of the 
North and West buying everything cheaper than they did— 
enough cheaper to make up for the lower prices which they 
haye received for their produce? I think not. 

The difference in the Treasury receipts and disbursements 
during the life of this administration and that of the Repub- 
lican administration it succeeded is most marked and carries 
out graphically the general business conditions of the country 
and, to a large extent, the conditions of individuals and of 
firms doing business throughout the land. 

I but now received a Treasury balance sheet for the close 
of business June 9, 1914, and I looked through my desk to see 
if I could find one of a somewhat corresponding date in 1911 
for comparison. I did not find one for June 9, but did find 
one for July 7, 1911, and used it. I found that the Treasury 
balance in the general fund July 7, 1911, was $147,965,20S.30. 
On June 9, 1914, it was $77,766,218.938, making a difference 
of $70,198,989.46 between the close of business July 7, 1911, and 
June 9, 1914, with Mr. Wilson as President. 

There was a balance in the general fund at the close of the 
fiscal year 1911, when Mr. Taft was President, of $139,801,- 
415.99. The balance in the general fund at the end of the fiscal 
year 1918, when Mr. Wilson was President, I have not avail- 
able at present, but the balance June 9, 21 days previous to the 
end of the fiscal year 1914, was $77,198,989.46, showing a differ- 
ence in favor of 1911 of more than $62,000,000, 

These balances are, of course, subject to heavy fluctuations; 
but the steady trend has been downward ever since this admin- 
istration wrote its tariff law, with the exception of the short 
time it was collecting the reduced revenue rate on the millions 
of dollars’ worth of goods held here in bond awaiting the pas- 
sage of the bill. For a short time so great was the volume of 
goods so held there was an increase of revenue, aud some 
enthusiastic Democratic Members, who were not conversant with 
the goods-in-bond proposition, were wont to point with pride 
to the Treasury showing under their new law. Suffice to say, they 
have been eating crow for some time now, as the revenues grow 
steadily less and the free or insufficiently taxed foreign products 
pour in with increasing volume, displacing American products, 
putting our mills and producers and their laborers out of com- 
mission. 

At the close of the fiscal year 1913 the excess of revenue re- 
ceipts over Treasury disbursements under the general fund was 
$8,220,999.74. At the close of business June 9, 1914, 21 days be- 
fore the close of the fiscal year 1914, disbursements were $34,- 
462,318.08 in excess of receipts, or a difference of more than 
$42,000,000 on the wrong side of the ledger since the end of the 
fiscal year 1913, in the ordinary disbursements of the Govern- 
ment. 

For the fiscal year 1913, up to and including June 9, 1913. 
the net excess of receipts of every description collected by the 
Government was $28,219,416.96 over and above disbursements; 
at the close of business June 9, 1914, the excess of expenditures 
above receipts was $66,101,959.86 for the fiscal year 1914 to that 
date, showing a difference for the two years contrasted of 
$94,321,876.92, and all on the wrong side of the ledger. 

Against this amount, though, must be deducted a difference 
in excess disbursements for 1914 over 1913 up to June 9 of each 
year of $16,586,641.81, leaving a net decrease in Treasury assets 
of $77,734,735.11 for 11 months and 21 days of the fiscal year 
1914. They—the Democrats—of course expect to make this 
up by means of the income tax, but it is generally conceded that- 
it will fall some $20,000,000 short of doing it. 

The theory of the Democratic Party leaders was that a de- 
crease in tariff rates would allew additional imports to enter 
the country, causing closer competition and resulting in cheaper 
living to the consumer. They are strong on playing the con- 
sumer. You would imagine consumers are a distinct class to 
hear them play on the word. As for me, I have never been able 
to differentiate between producers and consumers, as we all are 
acting in these capacities, one for the other. And in addition 
to this those citizens who were recipients of incomes above a 
certain amount should contribute to the expenses of Govern- 
ment by paying a special tax to make up for decreased reve- 
nues—for the benefit of their not so fortunate fellow citizens. - 
This was all right, and by a three-fourths majority vote of all 
the States we agreed to the levying of such a tax; but, alas, 
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where is the cheaper living promised us? The revenues have 
shrunken nearly S100, 000,000. Part of this will be made up by 
the special income tax; but up to date where is the benefit to 
the people? Ninety per cent of the product of the State of 
Washington, both raw and manufactured, is placed on the free 
list. Is prosperity, abounding in the State of Washington? If 
conditions continue as they are, will an increased or decreased 
proportion of our population pay an income tax? I very much 
fear the latter. 

The net benefit, if any benefit is received from the legislation 
of the majority party in Congress up to date, that. will accrue 
to the State of Washington is the Alaska railroad provision 
passed early in this session. That is constructive legislation. 
I very much fear, though, that it will be but peor compensa- 
tion for the destructive legislation enacted, that will influence 
our lumber industry, our shingle manufacturers, our fisheries, 
our stock and agricultural interests. The products of these 
industries have all been placed on the free list in competition 
against the world. 

I will wind up my tariff remarks with a poem by Mr. Jack 
Wiley, written during the time that the general public was ex- 
ercised over the purchase of a large order of flag bunting by 
the Secretary of the Navy from an English firm. His poem is 
entitled “The Limit” and reads as follows: 

THE LIMIT. 


Shall the flag be made in England? 
Kinder riles one up a bit; 
Kinder starts the blood a bilin’ 
Just to merely think of it. 
Shall the flag we ans Old Glory 
In a fore land be made? 
This is certainly the limit 
Of the foul work of free trade. 
Shall the flag be made in — d? 
Far away across the dee 
Down with sentiment and Teeling, 
Buy your Menges, where it’s <i 
What care free-trade foes: of country? 
Winey eat a a ey goa? 
at's the so muc 
Make it on the other side! 
Shall the flag be made in England? 
Kinder riles one up a bit; 
Kinder starts the blood a bilin’ 
Just to merely think of it. 
Work and wages they have taken, 
Taken inauetsy to Eas 
aken indus’ 
Now they want to take the flag. 


This administration is strong for England. Walter Hines 
Page, our ambassador to that country, at a banquet in London, 
congratulated Great Britain on the near completion of the 
Panama Canal, and stated that it is a source of much satisfac- 
tion to this country that Great Britain would be the principal 
beneficiary thereof. Then, to lend emphasis to that assertion 
and to show that our ambassador’s remarks were approved of, 
if not authorized, by the administration, we had President Wil- 
son's remarkable message to Congress asking that we repeal 
the free-tolls clause of the Panama Canal act, wherein we 
had granted our coastwise shipping, where not controlled by 
railroad common carriers, free passage through the canal. 

The last three months of the present session of Congress has 
been devoted principally to protests against and justification of 
repeal. While the President is responsible for the legislation, 
it is in no way confined to party lines; strong speeches have 
been made against repeal by prominent Democrats in both 
House and Senate. Speaker Clark wound up a strong speech 
with this graphic utterance as a climax: 

Now, may the God of our fathers who: nerved 3,000,000 of backwoods 
Americans to fling their gage of battle into the ‘face of ite mightiest 
monarch in the world, Poh Alenia the hand of Jefferson in writing the 
charter of vat who ed Washington and his and 
starving army at Valley — who gave them complete ory on 
the bloodstained santo 155 orktown, may he lead Members to vote so 
as to prevent this stupendous folly—this unspeakable humiliation of 
the American Republic. 

Many of his Democratic colleagues, though, who had origi- 
nally voted for free tolls and made speeches in its favor, as did 
President Wilson when he said that “Platforms were written 
to stand on and not simply to run on,” and pointed with pride 
to the free-tolls plank in the Democratic platform, reversed 
themselves and prated of free tolls being a subsidy, oblivious 
of the fact that there is a law on the statute books of.the 
United States to the effect that all canals. then constructed, 
when the law was passed, and all canals constructed or owned 
by the United States in the future, should be free to our do- 
mestic traffic. Little things like that did not influence them 
when their President had ordered them to reverse themselves. 
The result will be that after spending some four hundred mil- 
lions of dollars to build a canal, largely as a check against high 
freight rates by transcontinental railroads, we will by this act 
of the President nullify it all for the benefit of the Canadian 
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Pacific and other transcontinental railroads at the behest of 
Great Britain. 

This letter is becoming too. long, so I shall but refer briefly 
to the Mexican, situation—I came near saying “policy”; but 
if this administration has any foreign policy in general, or 
Mexican. poliey in particular, it has been very successful in 
disguising it from the publie up to date. 

The: promiscuous flirting it has indulged in with Carranza, 
Zapata, and the murderous Villa has convinced the general 
public that the President's antipathy to Huerta must have other 
grounds for censure and complaint than the way Huerta ac- 
quired. his present position. I do not care to criticize the 
President -for not recognizing Huerta, but I do criticize his 
negotiating with and his toleration of Villa, Zapata, and Car- 
ranza. His open preference for these murderers has largely 
offset the effect of his virtuous refusal to recognize Huerta. 

The President of the United States, by a message delivered to 
Congress in person, adyocated and advised that legislation be 
enacted to establish a system of rural credits, and a bill was 
introduced and extensive hearings held thereon; but later on 
the President, as on the free-tolls provision, suffered a change 
of heart, and when he and the House leaders met and agreed 
on legislation to be passed at this session this legislation for the 
benefit of our great rural population was not ineluded. 

Every indication and sign pointing to the general trend of 
publie feeling and determination demonstrates that there is a 
realignment for the party that has for more than 50. years been 
the prop, mainstay, and insurer of general prosperity to the 
entire people of the United States. 

The people are fully realizing the fact that “special inter- 
ests” belong to no one political party; that the cry of “special 
interests“ in the Chicago convention of 1912 was repeated at 
Baltimore, where the names of prominent Democrats were pro- 
tested against, and when pandemonium raged in the convention. 

The Progressive convention and Party were dominated and 
financed by members of the great Harvester Trust and the Steel 
Trust, and there is no reason for going back on the party of 
advancement and progress—the Republican Party—on account 
of “special interests,” but rather to stay with, weed out, and 
purify it. All things now point to the full realization of this 
fact, not only by former members of the Republican Party, but 
also by thousands of those who have for years been aligned 
with the Democratic Party. 

With best wishes and kindest regards to you all, I remain, 

Sincerely, yours, 
Wu. L. LA FOLLETTE. 


LETTER OF MR. JOHNSON OF WASHINGTON. 
JUNE 9, 1914. 
Hon. W. A. RUPP, 
Chairman, Tacoma, Wash.: 

I regret that I can not be present at the Republican State 
convention. Already it is becomirg difficult to maintain a 
quorum in this Congress, which has been in longer continuous 
session than any Congress since the first one, which convened 
March 4, 1789, and held three sessions, covering 519 days. The 
Sixty-third Congress bids fair to exceed that first one in length 
of days, but not in importance. 

Many of the laws of this Congress will have to be made over. 
Leading Democrats admit that the Underwood-Wilson Tariff Act 
is not a success. They admit that a deficit is inevitable and a 
bond issue almost a certainty. They admit that the income- 
tav law is practically unworkable, too complex to be of value, 
and that the cost of collection eats heavily into the profits. 

They are beginning to express doubt as to the ultimate result 
of the banking and currency law, and are afraid that it will 
need double the machinery which has been given to it. They 
are unable to frame a farm-credits bill. They are unable to 
decipher the President's war policy, and they have no faith in 
the general foreign policy of the Secretary of State. 

In this Congress the South is in the saddle as never before. 
The chairmanships of all the important committees, except two, 
are in the hands of Members from the far South. And right- 
fully so, for those Democrats who are now chairmen of the big 
committees have been in Congress for from 12 to 20 years, await- 
ing for just what happened when the Republican Party divided. 
The Congressmen from Mississippi, Alabama, Georgia, and 
Texas, who have been here year in and year out, went right to 
the top, outranking in committees the newer Democratic Con- 
gressmen from Ohio, Indiana, Iowa, and other States, who came 
in as a result of Republican insurgency. In every Democratic 
caucus the Southern Democratie Congressmen have outvoted 
the Northern Democratie Congressmen, and the result is a 
species. of iron-clad rule, by which four Democrats, comprising a 
majority of the seven Democrats in the Committee on Rules, 
say what Congress shall and shall not do in its sessions. These 
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four Democrats take orders from the President of the United 
States, all of whose writings and speeches mark him a pro- 
. nounced federalist. Thus the people who have been stoutly 
clamoring for more control in public affairs are daily finding 
themselves in possession of less control. 

The result will soon be overmuch Government, and the West 
will be the first to feel its effect. We have great problems; we 
have a wide and scattered area, and while the East thinks we 
have no population, I find that we have a voting population 
far in excess of, for instance, Mississippi, which has, in fact, 
but little more population than Washington, and which sends 
eight men to the House of Representatives, while Washington 
sends but five. One Mississippi Congressman has but 12,000 
voters in his District, while the District which I have the honor 
to represent cast in the last election about 80,000 ballots, repre- 
senting an active, aggressive constituency of which the Missis- 
sippi man does not eyen dream. 

With conditions so different in the West, I see more and 
more the necessity of cooperation among the Members from 
all the Western States. One is often reminded of many accom- 
plishments resulting from the teamwork that prevailed when 
the State of Washington was represented by Jones, HUMPHREY, 
and Cushman. 

As a Senator, Wrestry L. Jones has faithfully represented 
our State. Why any single voter in the State of Washington 
should seek to dislodge him is more than I can understand. 
With the West facing problems of the greatest moment, Sen- 
ator Jones should not be asked to even think of making a 
campaign for reelection, which is his due. No Senator from any 
State has ever served the whole people with more fidelity. 

Representative WILLIAM E. HUMPHREY is the ranking Repub- 
lican member of the Rivers and Harbors Committee. It is be- 
lieved by many leaders that the next Congress will be Repub- 
lican. Leading Democrats here admit that their overwhelming 
majority in this House is likely to be not over 20 to 30 in the 
next Congress. Some think it will disappear. Let the House 
become Republican and Mr. HUMPHREY becomes chairman of 
the great Rivers and Harbors Committee. No citizen of Wash- 
ington can fail to realize what this means to the State, with its 
great rivers and enormous shore line, with its harbors becom- 
ing yearly more important, and with the Panama Canal about 
to go into full operation. As a member of this committee all 
these years Mr. HUMPHREY has accomplished much. As chair- 
man of the committee the State would receive without protest 
even more than now secured through the continued efforts of 
this entire delegation, backed by leading citizens of the various 
communities, who know the real worth and merit of all the 
projects presented and who believe that our rivers and harbors 
should at least have an equal share with the rivers and harbors 
of Texas and Florida. 

This may look like a selfish view, but, in my opinion, the time 
has come for not only our State but for all of the Western 
States to be a little more selfish in these matters and a little 
less free in tendering to the United States advanced ideas in 
political economy. 

Show me any New England or Southern State that would call 
upon men like Jones and HumpHrey—both in the very prime of 
active life—to even think of having to fight to hold the ad- 
vanced positions which they have earned among the lawmakers 
of the Nation. 

What I have said of Representative HUMPHREY applies in a 
large measure to Representative La Fotterre. He is the third 
man on the important Public Lands Committee. Ranking above 
him are Congressman LrNnroot, of Wisconsin, and Congressman 
FRENCH, of Idaho, one of whom, I understand, has other political 
aspirations. Let Congress become Republican, and WILLIAM L. 
La FOoLLETTE rises to the position of ranking member of the 
House Committee on the Public Lands. Think what that means 
to our State and to all of the 11 Western States, one-fifth of 
whose Federal problems go through this committee. 

As for myself, I am a member of the Committee on Immi- 
gration—which place I sought—and a member of the Committee 
on the Territories, where I hope I did my share in perfecting 
and helping to pass the Alaska railroad bill. I hope to continue 
on these committees. Both have important work ahead, and I 
am in hopes that the bill now under consideration in the Com- 
mittee on the Territories, which provides for the cutting of the 
red tape around Federal affairs in Alaska, and which dispenses 
with the overlapping of departmental control, will point a way 
toward cutting similar red tape in the western part of the 
United States, 

For instance, if it is agreed that in Alaska the national 
forests should be taken from the control of the Secretary of 
Agriculture and placed under the control of the Secretary of 
the Interior, who handles land matters, why would not the same 


plan be beneficial to our Western States? If we can cut out 
Government delay and Federal mismanagement in Alaska, why 
not in the State of Washington? 

Western Members in Congress have to work hard, and will 
have to work harder as the Government goes more and more 
into Federal control. There are not likely to be many more 
short Congresses, and there will be, in my opinion, an increas- 
ing need for a united delegation, in harmony not only as to 
party but as to principles of government. 

Yours, sincerely, 
ALBERT JOHNSON, 


PLATFORM ADOPTED BY THE REPUBLICAN STATE CONVENTION. 


Following is the declaration of principles of the Republican 
Party of Washington, which was adopted yesterday at the State 
convention held at Tacoma : 

Proud of the achievements of the Republican Party in the 
past, and confident of the future, the Republicans of the State 
of Washington, in conyention assembled, hereby declare: 

We congratulate the people of the State of Washington and of 
the United States upon the imminence of the return of the Re- 
publican Party to power. The unwisdom of party division has 
been emphasized by the disastrous results of Democratic misrule 
upon the industrial life of the State and Nation. In their mani- 
fest intention to unite in their allegiance to the principles of the 
Republican Party, the electors of this State show their keen 
realization of the causes which led to existing industrial dis- 
tress and their determination upon a speedy restoration of Re- 
publican power and prosperity. The coming triumph of the 
party is clearly forecasted by the result of every election held 
since 1912, and the general outcry for relief from Democratic 
mistakes and misgovernment. The great mass of the people of 
this country believe in the capacity and ability of the Repub- 
lican Party to govern and govern rightly—a capacity and ability 
that have been demonstrated through many years of prosperity 
under Republican rule. Republican rule and prosperity are in- 
separable in this country; Democracy and depression are syn- 
onymous now as they have always been. 

We reaffirm our fealty to the long-established principles of 
the Republican Party, and we pledge our services to the main- 
tenance and perpetuation of our country’s republican and rep- 
resentative form of government and institutions. 

We condemn the present Democratic national administration 
for its repeated violations of plighted faith with the people. It 
promised a revision of the tariff that would not disturb busi- 
ness. It has enacted a sectional tariff measure which has de- 
pressed and prostrated business to an extent unknown since 
the last Democratic tariff revision, 20 years ago. It has dis- 
criminated against every product of the Northwest and of the 
State of Washington in particular. 

The Democratic Party promised a tariff that would reduce 
the cost of living and at the same time perform the magical 
feat of maintaining wages and upholding the price of farm 
products. It has given the people a tariff which has not re- 
duced the cost of living, but which has reduced the wages of 
workingmen, closed factories, crippled every line of industry, 
and forced prosperity to give way to increasing poverty and 
distress. The Democratic tariff has turned the American 
markets over to foreign producers. Millions of Chinese eggs 
have been imported, and New Zealand butter and Australian 
beef are supplanting our home products without the slightest 
decrease in the cost to the consumer. 

The Republican Party is now and has always been the con- 
sistent and steadfast advocate of protection to American labor 
and promotion of American industries. We hold that the tariff 
policy of the Republican Party is the only true policy of service 
to the best interests of all the American people. 

Realizing that a tariff too low brings on destructive foreign 
competition and that a tariff too high may in certain instances 
afford a shelter for monopoly, we favor a nonpartisan tariff 
commission which shall be authorized to make tarifis, to the 
end that all duties shall be adjusted to the difference between 
the cost of production at home and abroad. 

We condemn the present national administration for its di- 
rect violation of the Democratic national platform which de- 
clared for free tolls for American coastwise vessels through the 
Panama Canal. Under circumstances which betray subservience 
to the commands of Great Britain and the Canadian railways, 
the President has forced through the present Democratic Con- 
gress repeal of the act exempting coastwise shipping from the 
payment of tolls. This is another injury to the industries of 
the State of Washington, already crippled by the viciously sec- 
tional tariff act. The history of this country fails to disclose 
a more shameless betrayal. The Panama Canal was built with 


the money and by. the brains, the energy, and the labor of the 
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American people, and our ownership of it and our right of 
sovereignty over it are not open to question. 

We reiterate our belief in the wisdom and justice of the act 
exempting American coastwise ships from the payment of tolls in 
the use of the Panama Canal, and we condemn the Democratic 
surrender of American sovereignty over this great highway. 

We believe that every American citizen should be protected in 
his life, liberty, and property wherever he may be, and we con- 
demn the present national administration for a foreign policy 
that fails the American citizen abroad in his hour of need and 
makes the American Nation an object of ridicule. The Diplo- 
matic Service of this country has been debauched to pay political 
debts, and antics of this administration in dealing with foreign 
nations haye made us the laughing stock of the world. Amert- 
can history has not hitherto recorded such weak and spineless 
statesmanship. i 

We believe Colombia has no shadow of claim on this Nation 
for the acquisition by the United States of the Panama Canal 
Zone, and we condemn this administration for its proposal to 
yield to Colombia’s unwarranted demand for the payment of 
$25,000,000, as set forth in the treaty now pending. If this 
treaty shall be consummated, it will say to the world that we 
have built the Panama Canal upon stolen land, and it will add 
another humiliating act to the record of the present administra- 
tion. 

We favor legislation for the opening of Alaska and the deyel- 
opment of its resources along reasonable lines. 

We favor such national legislation as will develop a modern 
system of rural credits. ' 

We favor such adequate restrictions on the immigration of 
foreigners to this country as will effectually exclude all of the 
ignorant and anarchistic classes not capable of becoming loyal 
American citizens, 

We commend the late Republican national administration 
for its extension of the civil service, and regret that the Demo- 
erats have not seen fit to adhere to this policy. 

We give our emphatic approval to the course in Congress of 
Senator Wrstey L. Jones and Representatives HUMPHREY, 
Jounson, and LA FoLLETTE, and we commend them without 
stint for their fine and loyal stand for Republican principles, 
and here express our appreciation of the high public services 
of prominent members of our party who have passed to the 
great beyond since the last State convention—former United 
States Senator John L. Wilson, former Goy. Albert E. Meade, 
and former Congressman W. E. Doolittle. 

The Republican Party in State and Nation has always been 
in the forefront in the advancing sentiment of the people upon 
the vital and pressing problems of social and economic justice. 
We point with pride to the long list of wise and beneficent laws 
enacted along these lines by Republican lawmakers. We men- 
tion the following national laws: The establishment of Depart- 
ments of Commerce and Labor, an employers’ liability act, 
safety appliance acts, pure food and drugs act, the institution of 
postal savings banks, the parcel post, the establishment of a 
Bureau of Mines to protect life in the operation of mines, and a 
Children’s Bureau for the promotion of the health and welfare 
of children. We also call attention to the fact that the State 
of Washington leads practically every State in the Union in 
remedial and constructive legislation calculated to overcome the 
inequality of wealth, capacity, and opportunity, and that every 
statute of such character was enacted by a Republican legisla- 
ture. These laws concretely illustrate that the people can 
safely leave further and needed legislation along these lines to 
the Republican Party, whose record is a pledge that it will eyer 
keep step with public demands. 

We demand a radical decrease in the burden of taxation to 
which the State of Washington is now subjected, The load must 
be lightened. We demand a pledge from all candidates for office 
on the Republican ticket throughout the State to a policy of 
strictest economy consistent with efficient public service. 

We condemn the refusal of the present national administra- 
tion to restore to the school children of this State the land 
locked within United States forest reserves, and declare our 
allegiance to all policies concerning State and National lands 
which will permit the utilization rather than the waste of our 
natural resources. 

We favor the sale at the earliest practicable date of the lands 
granted by the Federal Government to the State of Washington 
for the purpose of the construction and maintenance of the 
State university, State agricultural college, normal schools, and 
State capitol buildings, thereby placing the same upon the tax 
rolis of the State of Washington, and the money derived there- 
from upon interest. which shall be used for the maintenance of 
such institutions, which will greatly lessen the burden of the 
taxpayers of the State. 


The administration of the affairs of the State of Washington 
by a Democratic governor has again demonstrated to the people 
of this State the complete inability of that party to govern. 
Good men, long and honorably employed in the service of the 
State, with a record of efficiency unsurpassed and unquestioned, 
haye been displaced in too many cases by incompetents, whose 
only claim to recognition is political activity. 

We commend the Republican State officers for their faithful 
attention to their duties. 

We favor arbitration in industrial disputes where questions of 
wages or hours of service are involved. A State labor commis- 
sion should have authority to act as arbiter in all controversies 
where the parties thereto are unable to agree. 

The Republican Party reasserts its steadfast opposition to the 
child-labor evil, and pledges itself to remedy the same wherever 
found in the State. 

We favor the enactment by the legislature of a complete and 
modern irrigation code. 

We favor the enactment of a stringent practice act. 

Under the present laws of this State, a political party must 
cast 10 per cent of the vote at a general election in order to 
maintain its statutory existence. It should be also required 
clearly to define its position on public questions. We therefore 
favor the passage by the legislature of a bill requiring political 
parties to hold State conventions every two years, in May or 
June, preceding a State primary, and that at such convention 
the party shall make a clear and concise statement of their 
principles and general legislative programs, if any, and we fur- 
ther favor a law which will prohibit any individual from enter- 
ing a party primary as a candidate under its name unless he 
shall, as a part of his declaration of candidacy, indorse and 
agree to support, if elected, the platform and program an- 
nounced by his party at its last convention. 

We further believe the primary law should be strengthened 
and supplemented by a provision that all voters who expect to 
participate in a party primary shall at the time of registering 
declare their party preference, and further providing no voter 
shall participate in any party primary unless he has so de- 
clared his party and then only in the primary of the party for 
which he has declared his preference. 

The Republican Party ôf the State of Washington hereby de- 
clares that it is opposed to the selection of delegates to any con- 
vention of the party held for any purpose, by any method which 
does not give to the full membership of the party a voice in 
such selection, and we do hereby instruct and direct the Re- 
publican organizations, State and county, to henceforth see to 
it that some method be adopted for the selection of delegates 
that will carry out the spirit and intent of this declaration. 


Learning A B C’s at 70. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SAMUEL J. TRIBBLE, 


OF GEORGIA, 
In rue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, July 17, 1914. 


Mr. TRIBBLE. Mr. Speaker, under authority granted by 
unanimous consent, I extend in the Record the following article 
by Hon. Franklin K. Lane, Secretary of the Interior: 

LEARNING A B C'S AT 70. 
[By Franklin K. Lane, Secretary of the Interior.] 

Tiliteracy is a direct menace to the progress of a nation. Its 
existence rebukes civilization and its extent measures the effi- 
ciency of the social system. If all classes of population are 
considered, no section of the United States can claim even ap- 
proximate freedom from adult illiteracy. The number of illiter- 
ates now in this country exceeds the total population in 1800. 

The Federal census for 1910 shows that there were then in 
the United States 5,516,163 persons over 10 years old who were 
unable to read and write. This was 7.7 per cent of the total 
population of corresponding age. ‘The full meaning of these 
figures will be better understood when it is remembered that the 
aggregate total is less by only a few thousands than the total 
population over 10 years old in all the New England States, 
and more than the same population in Boston, Baltimore, Wash- 
ington, Buffalo, Cleveland, Detroit, Cincinnati, Pittsburgh, In- 
dianapolis, Louisville, New Orleans, St. Louis, Kansas City, 
Minneapolis, St. Paul, Seattle, Spokane, San Francisco, and Los 
Angeles. In double line of march, at intervals of 3 feet, these 
5,516,163 illiterate persons would extend a distance of 1,567 
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miles. Marching at the rate of 25 miles a day, it would require 
more than two months for them to pass a given point. 

A mighty army is this, with its banners of blackness and 
„darkness inscribed with the legends of illiteracy, ignorance, 
jhelplessness, and hopelessness; too large for the safety of our 
"democratic institutions, for the highest good of society, and for 
the greatest material prosperity. 

The significance of illiteracy as a measure of popular enlight- 
enment depends upon many conditions. Chief among these are 
its extent and racial character and the density of population, 
which are the things that in a great measure determine the suc- 
cess or failure of the endeavor to bring all children under in- 
struction. As to adults, their ignorance is not wholly or chiefly 
their own fault. To a large degree it is due to lack of oppor- 
tunity, because of their poverty or the negligence of the States 
and communities in which they spent their childhood. It has 
recently been learned that the country school attendance is lower 
where the roads are bad. 

Of the total of illiterates, 3,184,633 were white persons (1,534,- 
272 native and 1,650,361 foreign), 2,227,731 were negroes, and 
the remainder were Indians, Chinese, Japanese, and others. In 
the New England, Middle Atlantic, and East North Central 
States the percentage of illiteracy was greater in the urban than 
in the rural population. For the rest of the country illiteracy 
in the rural population was from two to five times greater than 
in the urban population. Boston had 24,468 illiterates over 10 
years old, Washington 13,812, Fall River 12,276, Birmingham 
11,026, Memphis 8,855, and Nashville 7,947. By States, Wyoming 
had the smallest total of illiterates, or 3,874; while New York 
chad the highest, or 406,020. Yet it must not be forgotten that 

‘New York’s foreign-born illiterates totaled 362,025. 

There is every hope that illiteracy may eventually be stamped 
out in the United States, and soon. It was reduced 3 per cent 
between 1900 and 1910, or at the rate of 1 per cent every 40 
months. At this rate illiteracy would be ended in about 25 

‘years, 

Eliminating illiteracy, however, is not a task that can be reck- 
oned by time. Remedial legislation, tandem work by the Fed- 
feral Government and the States, and persistent effort are the 
only means with which to combat conditions that perpetuate 
ignorance. 

Bills now in Congress providing that the Commissioner of 
Education shall investigate illiteracy among the adult popu- 
lation and the means by which it may be eliminated or reduced, 
are a step in the right direction. It is believed that by cooper- 
ative effort, in which the Nation, the States, individuals, and 
associations shall join, and with such aid as Congress may give, 
the stain of illiteracy in this country can be almost, if not 

, Wholly, obliterated. By an effort of this kind France reduced 
the number of adult illiterates from forty-five in a hundred to 
‘five ina hundred. In one year 1,000,000 men, women, and chil- 
dren over school age were enrolled in French schools, learning 
to read and write. The schools were organized and supported 
by national and local cooperation. 

Dr. P. P. Claxton, Commissioner of the Bureau of Education, 
recently approved a bill carrying an appropriation from Con- 
, gress for a small group of men and women in the bureau to plan 
and direct the work of investigating “the methods that have 
been and are now used in any part of the United States and in 
| foreign countries in teaching illiterate adult men and women to 
Tead and write and in inducing and assisting those of meager 
education to extend their knowledge of subjects pertaining to 
their individual welfare and to their duties and responsibilities 
as citizens and members of society.” 

An appropriation of $15,000 is urged; but Commissioner 

, Claxton says that even with no appropriation it will be possible, 
¡because of the additional authority granted to him, to obtain 
ithe cooperation of the States, counties, districts, and municipali- 
ties, and of churches, Sunday schools, women’s clubs, and other 
organizations interested in the public welfare, to such an ex- 
tent that within the next 10 years the percentage of illiteracy 
in this country may be reduced to a fraction of 1 per cent. 
J hope the bill will become a Iaw in the present session of 
Congress, so we may haye plans ready for beginning this work 
next fall. Indeed, it is not too much to believe that with 
prompt action the result expected by the commissioner may be 
secured by the time the national census of 1920 is taken. 

Experimental work already done along this line shows that 
rapid progress is possible. Rowen County, Ky., and Worth 
County, Ga., have specialized, with great success, in teaching 
mixed classes of adults and children in the rural districts. 

‘Buffalo, through the North American Civic League for Immi- 
grants, has undertaken not only the education of immigrants, 
but also classes in citizenship instruction. By providing requi- 
Site appropriations, this is the first city in the country to take 


a forward step in minimizing foreign-born illiteracy by placing 
citizenship education on a clearly recognized and distinct basis. 
JUDGE FRANK PARK, OF GEORGIA. 

The Old Field School, of Worth County, has a picturesque 
history. It is, in reality, a homeless school, where Webster's 
blue-back speller is the principal textbook and where sex and 
age lose their perspective as they fuse into the desire and 
thirst for knowledge. Higher education there is an unknown 
quantity, because where an individual of 67 is busy mastering 
the intricacies of A B C side by side with a child of 10, higher 
education loses its importance in favor of elemental education. 
The school term is indefinite; it fluctuates with the crops. It 
begins as soon as the cotton is laid by and the corn attended 
to, and it ends when the students must return to the fields to 
harvest the crops. “Between roastin’ ear and hard corn” is 
the way these people of the wire-grass country would de- 
scribe it. 

Its founder is FRANK PARK, now a Member of Congress from 
Georgia. In 1906, when he began the classes, he was a judge 
of the superior court of the State. Actuated by the realization 
that most of the individuals who came before him as jurors, 
witnesses, complainants, and defendants were mature and aged 
men who could neither read nor write, he decided to provide 
the means for giving them a limited education. Out of his 
salary he paid the expenses. He has bought the books and now 
pays ee two teachers, although the first year he taught school 

mself. 

The school has no fixed home. Last year it held its sessions 
in an unpainted frame country church, which was so small that 
fully half of the 125 pupils were obliged to study under the 
trees outside. The closing day of school is as big an event to 
the residents of Worth County as is the presentation of diplo- 
mas, accompanied by addresses in Latin, to the students of 
modern colleges. Side by side under the trees boys and girls, 
mothers and fathers, aunts, uncles, grandparents, and other 
relatives stand up for an old-fashioned spelling match. 

Has it been worth while? John Denby, a yeteran of Company 
D, Sixty-fourth Georgia, Confederate States Army, who learned 
to read and write in that school at the age of 67, is one of the 
most enthusiastic students. Another, a youth of 20, who, with 
his mother and sister and a little jack-rabbit mule, farmed a 
plot of poor land miles from the city, walked a long distance 
every day to study his A B C’s with eagerness. At the end of 
the term he sold his crops, and with $60 went to Macon and put 
in three months at a business college. After he was graduated 
there he became assistant cashier of a bank, and is now earning 
a fine salary. There were two red-haired, bright, and plucky 
brothers who formed a partnership in order to obtain their edu- 


‘cation. One worked on the farm during the year that the other 


went to school; the next season they changed off, and eventually 
they started to prepare for college on the same plan. This year 
one of them will be graduated from Princeton. The other is 
teaching school in Oregon, and out of his salary has lived him- 
self and kept his brother through the year. Next year the 
pba peg graduate will go to work and the other will enter 
college. 

Three years after the Old Field School was founded the 
county school superintendent, Walter R. Summer, wrote that“ the 
cross mark on promissory notes has been almost wiped out in 
Worth County. During the first year 21 adult men learned to 
read and write.” And under the guidance of W. E. Grubbs, 
who volunteered his services as an expert bookkeeper, instruc- 
tion in business arithmetic has been added. So men who had 
been depending upon others to write their letters and transact 
their business for them are taught to write their own business 
communications, how to make out, sign, and indorse checks and 
notes, execute mortgages, open bank accounts, compute the 
number of cords in a pile of wood, the quantity of timber in a 
tree, or the acreage of a piece of land. 

No purer Anglo-Saxon blood runs in the veins of any Ameri- 
can than in these people of the wire-grass country. Descend- 
ants of the early pioneers of the Virginias and Carolinas, they. 
have kept their blood pure and their lives clean. The war 
beggared them, however. The veterans who came back had 
nothing and were forced to begin life over again. For their 
children there were no schools; and eyen if there had been, they 
could not have gone. Now there are some public schools, but 
not enough. Because of the method of apportioning the State’s 
school money, the districts have to discount the payments, bor- 
rowing from the banks at 10 per cent interest. Pupils must buy 
their own books, and the schools are generally open at the time 
when children are needed on the farms. 

Mrs. Cora Wilson Stewart’s attempt to teach adults is one 
of the most notable, showing that grown-ups are a precocious 
lot of students. 
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As superintendent of schools in Rowan County, Ky., Mrs. 
Stewart had occasion to study the conditions of the neighbor- 
hood carefully, and as a result decided to open schools for adults 
on moonlight nights in the public schoolhouses. All the teachers 
of the county volunteered to help. On Labor Day, 1911, these 
teachers visited the homes of the people, explaining the plan, 
and the next evening more than 1,200 men and women from 18 
to 86 years old were enrolled. They came trooping over the 
hills and out of the hollows, some to add to the meager education 
received in the inadequate schools of their childhood, some to 
receive their first lesson in reading and writing. Among these 
were not only illiterate farmers and their illiterate wives and 
children, but also illiterate merchants, ministers, and lumber- 
men. Mothers, bent with age, came that they might learn to 
read the letters from absent sons and daughters and to write to 
them. 

In the words of Mrs. Stewart, “ They had all the excuses and 
all the barriers which any people might offer—high hills, bridge- 
less streams, rugged roads, weariness from the day's hard toil, 
the shame of beginning study late in life, and all the others— 
but they were not seeking excuses; they were sincerely and 
earnestly seeking knowledge. Their interest, their zeal, and 
their enthusiasm were wonderful to witness. It was truly an 
inspiring sight to see these aged pupils bending over the desks 
which their children and grandchildren had occupied during 
the day. Their delight in learning and their pride in their 
achievements exceeded any joy that I have ever witnessed.” 

In the fall of 1912 the movement spread to other counties, 
the success of the schools showing that it is not so difficult for 
illiterate grownups to learn to read and write as is generally 
supposed. One man of 30, after four lessons in the evening 
school, wrote the county superintendent a legible letter. An- 
other man, aged 50, wrote a legible letter after seven lessons. 
A woman of 80 wrote a legible letter after eight nights of study. 
Many succeeded in securing Bibles which had been offered as 
prizes by the superintendent to those who would learn to write 
a Jetter during the first two weeks of the moonlight school term. 

In some of the districts the enrollment of adults exceeded 
that of children. In two districts the enrollment ran as high 
as 70, and in several as high as 65. 

One teacher had only four adult pupils in her class; but one 
of these was a preacher who learned to read the Bible and a 
newspaper after a few weeks of earnest study. After four les- 
sons he signed his name to a paper for the first time, and after 
seven lessons, to quote the county superintendent, “He wrote 
an enthusiastic letter, with a period as large as a bird's eye at 
the close of each sentence.” 

In another night school, of 65 enrolled 23 were illiterates, 
and there were three preachers in the class. Several octogen- 
arians were enrolled in these schools; one a woman of 85, an- 
other a man of 87, and others past 80. Some entered a school- 
room for the first time in their lives when they enrolled as night 
pupils, 

A significant fact brought out in this experiment is that adults 
of limited education baye taken advantage of the opportunity 
to return to school and increase their knowledge. Of the 1,600 
adult pupils attending night school during the second term, 300 
were unable to read and write at all, 300 were from those who 
had learned in September, 1911, and 1,000 were men and 
women of meager education. In a number of instances adults 
from the night schools have enrolled as pupils in the day 
schools, and the superintendent says that the presence of a 
determined man or woman in the class has proved an inspira- 
tion to both pupils and teacher. 

The change in attitude of the community toward the school, 
wherever the night classes have been undertaken, is in itself 
significant. A school trustee thus described the change: 

“T have lived in this district for 55 years, and I never saw 
any such interest as we have here now. The school used just 
to drag along, and nobody seemed interested. We never had a 
gathering at the school, and nobody ever thought of visiting it. 
We had had night school but three weeks until we got together 
right. We papered the house, put in new windows, purchased 
new stovepipe, made new steps, contributed money, and bought 
the winter’s fuel. Now we have a live Sunday school, a sing- 
ing school, prayer meeting once each week, and preaching twice 
a month. People of all denominations in the district meet and 
worship together in perfect unity and harmony, aged people 
come regularly, and even people from the adjoining county 
are beginning to come over to our little schoolhouse.” 

The experiments in Rowan and Worth Counties show that it 
is possible to bring help to illiterate men and women even in 
the most difficult and adverse circumstances. They show that 
the schools can succeed, whether the pupils available be few 
or whether they run into the hundreds. They show that the 


spirit of seeking knowledge is paramount, regardless of age and 
Sex, and that the classes, therefore, can be run upon a homo- 
geneous basis. 

By knowing just what must be done in the various localities 
in the United States, and doing away as much as possible with 
the present system of closing many schoolhouses on account of 
the impassable conditions of the roads, by adopting the system 
of central schoolhonses in vogue in Ohio and elsewhere, another 
attempt in the right direction will have been made. 

The Department of the Interior, through the National Bureau 
of Education, can map out the dark territory and stimulate 
a greater desire for self-help, and the bills now before Con- 
gress will enable the authorities to do the work. It is my earn- 
est conviction that rural schools demand our attention, and that 
until a satisfactory system has been devised to provide proper 
schooling in remote localities no steps ought to be taken toward 
the creation of a national university. 

There are methods and plans to formulate for the campaign 
against illiteracy. It is important that the Bureau of Educa- 
tion be empowered to receive and distribute funds for the work, 
as it has received offers of contributions which without legis- 
lation it can not accept or distribute. 

It will be a great accomplishment, entirely feasible, to inau- 
gurate and superintend a movement concerted and nation wide 
in extent, which will place the United States where it belongs— 
at the head of the nations of the world in literacy. 

To wait for the passing generation of illiterate men and 
women and the present generation of illiterate children to die, 
is a slow and painful process, There is a shorter and a surer 
way, and that is to teach them their A B C's. j 

The woman of TO voices the feelings and sentiments of all 
adults who have learned to read and write in these mixed 
schools when, asked how she had liked going to school, she re- 
plied, “ More than I can tell, because now I know what it means 
ates how to read the Bible, and I can write to my grand- 
children.” 7 


Prosperity in the West. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MARTIN D. FOSTER, 


OF ILLINOIS, 


IN tHe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Saturday, July 18, 1914. 


Mr. FOSTER. Mr. Speaker, under the leave granted to me 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I include an article from 
the Chicago Tribune of July 17, 1914. 

The article is as follows: 

[From the Chicago Tribune, July 17, 1914] 

Many GET JOBS AS Great Crops ROUSE BUSINESS—INDUSTRIAL AND 
COMMERCIAL ENTERPRISES SHOW SIGNS or REAL PROSPERITY—RAIL- 
ROADS MAKE READY. 

Big business and little business, industrial and commercial, 
already are beginning to feel in a moderate degree the effects 
of the record crops promised by the American farmer. 

Jobs left vacant through the period of “watchful waiting” 
are beginning to be filled, and transactions involving millions 
of dollars, which haye been permitted for months to hang fire, 
are being closed daily. 

The biggest immediate reflection of the bumper crops is shown 
by the railroads. Car manufacturers and railway officials 
throughout the country are increasing their operating forces 
and the working time at their plants. 

RAILROAD TONNAGE INCREASES. 


A significant report came from the traffic department of the 
Santa Fe showing an increase over last year’s business. This 
report gives the total number of cars of all kinds of revenue 
freight loaded on all Santa Fe system lines and received from 
foreign connections during the month as 106,627, compared with 
102,799 for the same month last year, an increase of 3,828 cars, 
or 3.72 per cent. 

Further evidence along this line came from a Burlington 
official. He stated that the volume of traffic is practically, up 
to normal now, and the same as a year ago. As yet grain 
moyements are comparatively light, as is to be expected at this 
time of the year. Preparations are complete for the handling 
of the new crop, and a very heavy tonnage is expected. General 
merchandise and miscellaneous freight show increases ranging 
from 4 to 5 per cent over a year ago. 
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NORMAL CONDITIONS FORESEEN. 


Another thing, besides the crops, which is causing better spir- 
its in the railroad world is the belief that with the settlement of 
the 5 per cent advance freight-rate case this week confidence will 
be restored to such a degree that transportation conditions w 
return to normal. i ' 

The Inland Steel Co., the Ilinois Steel Co., the Pullman Co., 
and other great industrial corporations of Illinois have observed 
an improvement in their markets, but the concrete results have 
not, of course, reached them with full force. 

Actual orders with these industrial companies have increased 
some, with greater promise held out for the near future, when it 
is expected thousands of more workers will be needed. 

3 HUNDREDS GET JOBS. 

The Pullman car plant at Pullman has added hundreds of men 
to its working force. $ 

Three hundred men were put to work in the freight depart- 
ment of the Standard Steel Car Co.’s plant at Hammond, Ind., 
last week, raising the total number now employed to 1,000. 
Prospects are said to be good for the placing of another large 
shift in the passenger-car department within two weeks. The 
company is building a large addition to its present plant to han- 
dle the looked-for business increase. 

Last inonth a total of 16,055 orders for new freight cars was 
placed by the roads with the various car factories of the coun- 
try, as compared with 8,154 in May. The New York Central 
purchased over 9,000 freight cars in June, while the Ilinois 
Central placed orders for 5,000 all-steel box cars. 

ORDERS FOR EQUIPMENT. 


Large orders for freight and passenger equipment and for 
locomotives are expected to be placed this month. It is reported 
the Union Pacific is figuring on a purchase of about 9,000 freight 
cars. 

The Illinois Central expects to rebuild with steel underframes 
a total of 10,000 cars this year. The Chicago & North Western 
has undertaken exactly the same program. The Rock Island ex- 
pects to have 8,000 cars rebuilt. 

INCREASE WORKING TIME. 

The Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul this week increased the 
working time of 2,000 men employed in the road's shops at Mil- 
waukee from 8 to 8} hours. 

According to R. V. Taylor, president of the Mobile & Ohio, 
$5,000,000 has been set aside for the construction of a new bridge 
across the Ohio River at Cairo, III. He also announced the 
Mobile & Ohio would spend $1,122,000 for new equipment. The 
Monon is in the market for 250 box cars, and the Wabash for 7 
postal cars. 


National Banks and Farm Loans, 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VICTOR MURDOCK, 


OF KANSAS, 


In rue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Saturday, July 18, 1914. 


Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp by printing a short article 
from the National Field, which is the official organ of the 
National Farmers’ Union. It seems recently John Skelton 
Williams, Comptroller of the Currency, said there were $500,- 
000,000 now available under the new law for farm loans, The 
representative of this organization asked farm loans from 
national banks and failed to obtain them, and this is a recital 
of the attempt. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Kansas asks unan- 
imous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp in the man- 
ner indicated. Is there objection? [After a pause] The 
Chu ir hears none. 

Ahe article is as follows: 

Joux SKELTON WILLIAMS, COMPTROLLER OF THE CURRENCY, SAID THAT 
THERE Was $500,000,000 Now AVAILABLE FOR Farm Loans. 
Here is a dispatch which appeared in all the dailies: 
FIVE HUNDRED MILLION DOLLARS TO LOAN ON FARM MORTGAGES. 
WASHINGTON, June 18. 

Comptroller of the Currency Williams estimates that about 
iy national banks throughout the United States is availa for farm- 
Wortgage loans under the provision of the Federal reserve act makin 
35 8 for national banking associations to lend money on improv 


Scores of inquiries concerning this provision reach the 5 
Department dally, and there does not seem to be a general understan 


ing that the farm-loan clause of the act is now in force, and makes it 
possible for national banks to make farm loans before the formal or- 
ganization of the Federal Reserve Board. 

The estimate of Comptroller Williams is based on reports showing 
the capital stock and surplus of national banks to be $1,777,000,000. 
Twenty-five per cent of this amount, or $444,250,000, is available for 
farm loans. Furthermore, the Federal reserve act provides that na- 
tional banks may grant farm loans up to 334 per cent of their time 
deposits. Banks with large deposits will be able to far exceed the 
sum they could lend on farms under the 25 per cent clause, and the 
estimate of Mr. Williams is believed to be conservative. 

Farm loans under this act are not to be made for longer than five years, 
and the amount of each loan is not to exceed 50 per cent of the actual 
value of the farm offered as security. : 
FARMER C. S. BARRETT ASKED FOR A SMALL BIT OF THIS $500,000,000 

THROUGH ATTORNEY S. G. M’LENDON. 


Here are the replies: 


Tue THIRD NATIONAL BANK OF ATLANTA 
(Capital and surplus F Aranoa 
4. 


Atlanta, „ June 26, 1913. 
Mr. S. G. McLenpon, Atlanta, Ga. 
DEAR Str: As we never lend money on real estate, I regret that we 
could not consider the proposition contained in your letter of June 25. 
Ours is strictly a commercial bank, and our loans run from 30 days 
up to 6 months’ time. 
Yours, very truly, 
T. C. Erwin, Cashier. 
seme Ours is a strictly commercial bank.” No farmers need 
apply. 


Tun ATLANTA NATIONAL Bank 
(Capital sna pront $2,000,000), 


nta, Ga., June 26, 191}. 
Mr. S. G. McLenpon, Atlanta, Ga. 

DEAR Sin: We have your favor of the 25th instant, and in reply 
beg to state that under the national laws we are probibited 
from making farm loans. 

Yours, very truly, 
Geo. R. Donovan, Cashier. 


Tun Lowry NATIONAL BANK OF ATLANTA 
(Capital $1,000,000, — 1 $1,000,000), 
Atlanta, Ga., June 26, 191}. 
Mr. S. G. McLrwxpon, Atlanta, Ga. 


Dear Sm: Your favor of the 25th noted. The loans mentioned by 
you, both being secured by real estate, makes it necessary for us to 
decline to make them, for the reason that a national bank can not 
accept such security. 

Yours, very truly, 
THos, D. MEADOR, Vice President. 

Nots.—But John S. Williams says national banks are not prohibited 
from making reai estate loans. 


THE FULTON NATIONAL BANK OF ATLANTA 
(Capital $500,000), 
Atlanta, Ga., June 26, 191}. 
Mr. S. G. McLenpon, City. 


Dean Sm: Your letter of June 25 received, relative to farm loans. 
Replying, will state that this bank is not in the market for farm 
loans. We thank you, however, for offering same to us. 
Very truly, yours, 
A. B. Stas, Vice President. 


Note.—This last letter is the gem of the collection. No 99275 7 regret, 
no excuse about It being im ble under the law (the old law, abro- 
gated when the letters were written), but simply, “ We are not in the 
market for farm loans.” 


June 30, 1914. 
Hon. CHs. S. BåRRETT, Union City, Ga. 


My Dran Sm: Relying upon the rng statement credited to the 
Comptroller of the Currency, John Skelton Williams, copy of which is 
attached, I made application for a loan for you and another client to 
national banks whose combined capital and surplus amounts to $6,200,- 
000, of which Mr. Williams says 25 per cent, or $1,550,000, is now 
available for loans on sy rg farms. 

I inelose copy of my letter making application for these loans of 
$2,750 and $3,000, respectively, and also original letters declining the 


oans. 

No relief is coming to the farmer until 
of his asset—land, and this can sonst Py one. ‘There is, however, the 
very refinement of cruelty and political hypocrisy in pointing out to 
the farmer the tree of life glitering with the golden apples of Hesperides 
that turn to ashes upon Ups. 

Your note secured two, three, or four to one is not in demand. 
There is some difference between your note and your vote. Perhaps if 
I had mentioned that yen were the representative of 3,000,000 farmers 
your note might have n considered with more favor. 

The only consolation that I can offer you is that your vote is right 
now in very active demand, and that the bank which replied “ We are 
not in the market for farm loans,” had on deposit March 4, 1914, $93,- 
758.05 of United States funds, and on the same date deposits of United 
States disbursing officers amounted to $89,823.59. 

Con has done, and is going to do, nothing, though it could do 
much for the farmer, 

Your friend, 


u quicken the negotiability 


S. G. MCCLENDON. 

Now, brethren, Farmer Barrett wanted to test out this thing beyond 
the question of a doubt. A 

Neither the question of title or security had anything to do with the 
matter. ‘The banks simply refused to even consider the question of 
making 2 loan on any sort of farm property. 

Those who indicated that they might, if they were allowed by the 

laws to do so, were strangely misinformed as to the laws gov- 

erning their own business. The new law authorizing them to take real 
estate security as collateral for loans up to 25 Lod cent of the capital 
stock and surplus had been in force seyeral mon 
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The two other national banks refused on their own motion, without 


beating around the bush at all. 
These banks are under no compulsion. They have the right and the 


privilege of accepting or rejecting. Mr., Williams is right in his state- 
ments that the banks can make farm loans. r 

In other words, brethren, these banks have permission to do what 
not a blessed one of them ever wanted to do or ever proposes to do. 
Not on your life! We are a rR commercial bank.“ “ We are not 
in the market for farm loans.” And they might have added, with cn- 
tire truth, “ What are you rubes going to do about it?” 

In order to satisfy us fool farmers that something has been done for 
our relief dispatches saying that there are millions of dollars at our 
d 1 are broadcasted over this country. : 

ural credit remains just where it was before the banking or the 
currency laws were changed. All this “hogwash and soul butter” 
about there being plenty of money available for the farmers is the 
cheapest, flimsiest, and most despicable political 8 that was 
ever deliberately stewed 99 for the farmers’ undoing. is vote is 
wanted, and mighty bad. is note and his real estate are N. G. as 
security for a loan on the same terms others get. The farmer must be 
gouged on interest and time prices. Likewise he must be put so near 
starvation that he must rush his crop to town and turn it over for 
whatever he can get. 


Railway Mail Pay. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES T. LLOYD, 


OF MISSOURI, 
IN tue Horse or Representatives, 
Saturday, July 18, 1914. 


Mr. LLOYD. Mr. Speaker, the story of railway mail trans- 
portation and its marvelous development is interesting in the 
extreme. It begins with the competition of the stage coach 
and ends without a rival. At the outset it afforded but little 
better accommodation than the stage coach, because of the rapid 
transit of the coach and the slow time then made by the trains. 

The first railroad whose trains were propelled by locomotive 
engines began its service in 1829, but not until 1834 were the 
railroads utilized for the purpose of carrying the mails, except- 
ing in an experimental way. In 1838 the first general statute 
providing for railway transportation of the mails and a regu- 
Jar system of pay was enacted. This was the first law which 
recognized the railroads as post routes. 

The mayor of the city of Washington in 1835 expressed his 
delight that it was then possible to leave Washington in the 
morning and return in the evening, and visit Baltimore, 40 miles 
away, in the meantime; but at that time the mail was trans- 
ported by coaches between these points. 
tended that the railroads were not sufficiently reliable in mak- 
ing their schedule to depend upon them at the distributing 
centers, and the coach was insisted upon as the only system of 
prompt and speedy dispatch. This, in the light of modern rail- 
road transit, is an interesting story. In all the early contracts 
with the railroads they were required to agree to deliver the 
mails with equal expedition to the stage coach. Some contracts 
fixed a speed limit and required the trains to make at least 
10 miles per hour, and later on the trunk lines carrying 
through mail were required to make 16 miles per hour. 

In the Postmaster General's report for the year 1835, in dis- 
cussing the possibilities of railway mail service, the optimistic 
view was expressed that the railroad service would in a short 
time be so perfected that the mail would be carried from New 
York to Washington in 18 hours. This was recognized as a 
wonderful achievement and greatly to be sought. To-day the 
mail is transported between these points in less than six hours. 

It is interesting to note the crudity of the system at that time 
nud the peculiarities of the contracts that were required. For 
example, the Postmaster General then recommended that a 
strong fireproof box be purchased as receptacle for the mail; 
that it be placed in the train and that keys be held at both 
the initial and terminal points by the postmasters, so that the 
railroads would have no liability excepting for transportation. 
To-day railroads provide traveling post offices, and Government 
employees distribute the mail as the train passes, and the mail 
is received and distributed from town to town with the greatest 
accuracy and dispatch. , 

Another interesting situation arose in that early period. The 
Government seriously considered the question of purchasing 
its own trains and of requiring the railroad companies to permit 
their use upon their roadbeds. It was then insisted that the 
railroads were monopolies and that competition in bidding could 
not be secured. It was argued that to secure reasonable com- 
pensation and the most rapid transportation for the mail the 
Government would be compelled, in self-protection, to have its 
own trains, This is a forceful illustration of the fact that the 


It was then con- 


question of monopoly is not a new one. At that time letters of 
inquiry were sent. to all the railroads, and the matter was in- 
vestigated by the Post Office Department and by Congress, but 
no definite action was agreed upon. 

In 1839 the first law fixing specific pay for railway trans- 
portation of the mails was enacted. It provided that not more 
than $300 per mile per annum should be paid to the railroads 
for carrying the mails. 

By comparison it may be of interest to know that if the rate 
then adopted had continued in existence until the present time 
the Government would pay 30 per cent more for railroad trans- 
portation than it pays under the existing law, and this notwith- 
standing the weight of mail carried on the railroads is many 
times greater per mile than it was at that time. It costs now 
about $205 per mile of road. x 

Congress in 1845 provided a definite system of compensation, 
based upon the weight of the mail, the speed of the trains, and 
the importance of the service; three classes were fixed, not 
more than $300 per mile per annum was allowed in the first 
class, $100 in the second class, and $50 in the-third class, A 
curious feature of that law was that it provided 25 per cent 
additional compensation where the mails were carried at night. 
Under that system and rate of pay the compensation to the 
ralroads was about the same per mile of railroad as is paid 
under existing law, but the weight of mail was nothing like so 
great as itis now. 

This system of compensation remained without material 
change as the method of pay until 1873, when a system of 
payment based upon the weight of the mail was adopted by 
Congress. 

In 1876 the rates of compensation fixed in 1873 were re- 
duced 10 per cent and in 1878 the rates established in 1876 
were reduced 5 per cent, so that the rates in 1878 were as 
follows: : 

On routes carrying their whole length an average weight per 
day of 200 pounds, $42.75. 


n — EN ae Lf — » » ——— ble $64, 12 
p pounds 85. 50 
1,500 pounds 87 
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3,500 pounds — 149.62 
5,000 poun — 171. 00 
For every additional 2,000 over 5,000 pounds SS TESI 


In 1907 the law was changed so as to provide that on routes 
carrying their whole length an average weight of mail per day 
of more than 5,000 pounds and less than 48,000 pounds the rate 
shall be 5 per cent less than the then rates on all weight carried 
in excess of 5,000 pounds, and all routes carrying their whole 
length an average weight of mail per day of more than 48,000 
pounds the rate shall be 5 per cent less than the then rates on 
all weight carried in excess of 5,000 pounds up to 48,000 pounds, 
and for each additional 2,000 pounds in excess of 48,000 pounds 
at the rate of $19.24 upon all roads other than land-grant roads, 
and upon all land-grant roads the rate shall be $17.10 for each 
2,000 pounds carried in excess of said 48,000 pounds. 

The general law provides that all land-grant roads shall re- 
ceive 80 per cent of the allowance to other. railroads. 

In May, 1910, the law was changed so far as it affected 
land-grant roads, where the rate fixed wis $17.10 for each 2,000 
pounds carried in excess of 48,000 pounds, so as to make the 
rate $15.39 for each 2,000 pounds carried in excess of 48,000 
pounds. . 

In addition to the charges fixed in the statute in 1873 for the 
weight of the mail carried, the law provides that additional pay 
may be allowed for every line comprising a daily trip each way 
of railway post-office cars of a rate not exceeding $25 per mile 
per annum for cars 40 feet in length, and $30 per annum for 
45-foot cars, and $40 per mile per annum for 50-foot cars, and 
$50 per mile per annum for 55 to 60 foot cars. 

This law was changed in July, 1907, so as to provide a rate 
not exceeding $25 per mile per annum for cars 40 feet in length; 
$27.50 per mile per annum for 45-foot cars, and $32.50 per mile 
per annum for 50-foot cars, and $40 per mile per annum for cars 
55 feet or more in length. : 

The law of 1873 was the first statute that fully provided for 
the railway post-office car. The law of 1873 provided that the 
average weight of mail should be ascertained in every case by 
the actual weighing of the mails for such a number of succes- 
sive working days, not less than 30, as might be designated by 
the Postmaster General, and not less frequently than once in 
every four years. 

In March, 1905, the provision with reference to the weighing 
of the mail was changed so as to require the weighing to con- 
tinue during a period of not less than 90 days. : 

One of the most difficult things to explain is how the average 
weight of mail is ascertained. The present system of pay ig 


based on the weight of the mail. The mail is weighed once in 
four years; the United States is divided into four sections; the 


mail is weighed in one of these sections each year, during tke |- 


period of 90 days, and the average weight then ascertained 
serves as the basis of pay for the four years, beginning with the 
Ist day of July thereafter. 

To ascertain the average weight of mail, the mail that is 
placed on the train at the initial point is weighed, that which 
is thrown off at the first station of the route is weighed; that 
which is taken on at each station is weighed. The weighings of 
that which is taken on and that which is thrown off are ascer- 
tained at each station along the route, and at the terminal 
stations, and then on the return trip the weight is ascertained 
at the terminal station, which now becomes the initial station, 
and the weights taken on and the weights of the mail thrown 
off are ascertained at each station back to the starting point. 
From these several data it is ascertained by proper computation 
what is the average amount of mail carried on the route, and 
this ascertainment is made on every train during the period of 
90 days, and the general average carried on the road each day 
is obtained by proper computations, and the weight thus ascer- 
tained becomes the basis of pay for the succeeding four years. 
This system is so complicated that it can hardly be explained 
except by actual demonstration and calculation. 

The question has repeatedly been raised whether the present 
system can not be improved and a more equitable and scientific 
basis of pay ascertained. From time to time numerous persons 
advocated what is termed the space system as the basis of pay; 
that is. that the railroad companies shall receive compensation 
according to the amount of space used by the Government. 
Others have insisted that a combination scheme providing partly 
for weight and partly for space could be devised, which would 
he more nearly correct in measuring the proper compensation 
than either the weight basis or the space system. 

There have been various efforts at different times to ascer- 
tain information upon which to base a satisfactory conclusion 
as to the advisability of changing the present system. There 
has been an almost constant agitation in favor of a changed 
rate in the payment to the railroads, and the public generally 
have been impressed with what was alleged to be the fact, 
that the railroad companies were receiving pay much beyond 
that which was a reasonable compensation for the services 
rendered. 

Commissions have been appointed in the past to investigate 
the subject of railway mail pay and report their findings to 
Congress with such recommendations as to change in pay or 
in system of pay as in the judgment of the commission should 
be made. 

These commissions have ascertained valuable data, have pre- 
sented the hearings obtained, and reports of their ascertainment, 
which haye been of great service in connection with the study of 
this intricate question, but up to the present time the question 
of railway mail pay has been unsettled, unsatisfactory, and 
many persons believe the system adopted unjust. 

There are several objections that may be urged to the present 
system. It may be that the most serious criticism that can be 
offered is that the system is so complicated that no one but a 
close student of the law and an expert accountant can fully 
understand it. If the question were asked, What is paid to the 
railroads for carrying the mails?” about the best answer one can 
make is “ $55,000,000 per year”; but from such an answer the 
individual can form no conception as to whether the compensa- 
tion is too much or too little. It may be stated in further ex- 
planation of the compensation that is paid the railroads that 
there is an average payment of $205 per mile of road per annum, 
but this does not give information to the individual as to 
whether such payment is reasonable compensation or not. One 
may go further and make the calculation, and show to such 
persons that the railroad company receives 21 cents per pound 
for every pound of mail handled on train, and yet one does not 
know whether the compensation is reasonable or not, for this 
is much more than is paid per pound for the transportation of 
other commodities; he must yet be in doubt as to the correct- 
ness of the charge. In transportation of any other commodities, 
distance in travel and the weight of the commodities are both 
considered in determining compensation. This latter deduc- 
tion will more nearly satisfy the individual as to the reason- 
ableness of present railway compensation than any other, but 
it is in no sense satisfactory. 

In June, 1898, a commission was appointed by Congress to 
investigate the prices paid for the transportation of the mails, 
the sources of revenue, and the expenditure of the Postal 
Service, and the rates of postage. They were required also to 
ascertain whether or not excessive prices were paid to the rail- 
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road companies for the transportation of the mails and for 
compensation for postal-car service. 

The commission consisted of Senators Edward Wolcott, W. B. 
Allison, and Thomas S. Martin, and the following House Mem- 
bers: E. F. Loud, W. H. Moody, T. C. Catchings, and William II. 
Fleming. This commission made a very thorough and exhaus- 
tive investigation of the subject of railway mail pay, and had 
the adyantage of the best expert assistance they could secure; 
and as a result of that investigation the commission found, and 
so reported to Congress, that the prices then paid to the rail- 
road companies for the transportation of the mails was not ex- 
cessive, and recommended that no reduction thereof be made. 
This recommendation included not only the regular pay to the 
railroad companies but the expenditure on account of railway 
post-office cars as well. Mr. Fleming of the commission dis- 
sented and stated that in his judgment there might properly be 
made a reduction of 5 per cent on the then existing rates, but 
said also: 

I freely admit the perplexities of the problem. I agree in the opin- 
ion that the cost to the railroads of handling the mail can not be 
ascertained with entire accuracy. I am also fully convinced that those 
persons who have contended that under the law of 1875 and its amend- 
ments of 1876 and 1878 the railroads are being paid, as some have 
charged, from two to ten times what they should receive are in grave 
error. There is no such exorbitant overpayment for the total trans- 
portation of the mails as has been chatgen. 

It will be remembered that mail pay was reduced in March. 
1907, quite materially on roads which carried a large amount of 
mail. It will also be remembered that what is known as the 
change in divisor with reference to the construction of the law 
as to successive working days was made, which had the effect 
of making large reductions in the amount of pay which the rail- 
road companies receive, so that under existing law the rate of 
pay is much less than that which was recommended by Mr. 
Fleming in his dissenting opinion. 

The inyestigation made by what was known as the Loud 
Commission, above referred to, left the matter fully enshrouded 
in doubt as to what the real compensation to the railroad com- 
panies should be. The finding was, in effect, that the railroad 
companies were not receiving too much, but there was no specific 
finding, except by inference, as to what the pay should be. The 
views of Mr. Moody, now justice of the Supreme Court, ex- 
pressed at length in a separate opinion, conveying, I have no 
doubt, the real situation as was then shown, that with the in- 
formation which they had it was impossible to determine what 
was the proper compensation to be fixed in payment for carry- 
ing the mails. Perfectly naturally, since that time, as well as 
before, it has been a mooted question, and has been discussed at 
various times and under different conditions, and numerous 
opinions have been expressed. 

The uncertainty with reference to this matter led Congress, on 
August 24, 1912, to take further action, and it then provided: 

That a joint committee shall be appointed, composed of three mem- 
bers of the Senate Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads and three 
members of the House Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads, 
to be des ted by their respective chairmen, to make inquiry into the 
subject of postage on second-class mail matter and compensation for 
the transportation of mail. 

There was appointed in obedience to that requirement, from 
the Senate, Jonathan Bourne, jr., Harry A. Richardson, and 
John H. Bankhead; from the House of Representatives, James 
T. Lloyd, William E. Tuttle, jr., and John W. Weeks. This 
commission shortly thereafter began the work of investigation 
of the subject of railway-mail pay, and their hearings have been 
the most exhaustive of any heretofore made, but their report, 
based upon the information received, has not yet been submitted 

In August, 1911, the Postmaster General transmitted a letter 
to the Speaker of the House of Representatives, submitting a 
report giving the results of the inquiry as to the operation, re- 
ceipts and expenditures of railroad companies transporting the 
mails, and recommending legislation on the subject. This com- 
munication was printed as a House document and is known as 
No. 105, Sixty-second Congress, first session. The action of the 
Postal Commission was based upon this document and the rec- 
ommendations therein, and the exhaustive investigation which 
followed was predicated upon the information obtained from 
said Document No. 105. The document has been repeatedly as- 
sailed by the representatives of the railroad companies, and they 
claim that the deductions found in Document No. 105 are not ac- 
curate and that they are unfair to the railroad companies. The 
Post Office Department, on the other hand, has insisted that the 
information found in Document No. 105 is reliable and furnishes 
accurate information on the subjects involved. 

Under the authority granted the Postmaster General by act 
of March 3, 1879, he required all railroad companies trans- 
porting the mails to furnish such data relating to the operating 
receipts and expenditures of such railroads as, in his judgment, 
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was deemed necessary to enable him to ascertain the cost of 
mail transportation and the proper compensation to be paid 


for the same. The information called for by the Postmaster 
General was reported by the railroads in great detail, and the 
Post Office Department has carefully tabulated and analyzed 
the information thus obtained. The Postmaster General ap- 
pointed a committee of department officers, consisting of the 
Second Assistant Postmaster General, the Chief Post Office In- 
spector, the Genera] Superintendent of Railway Mail Service, 
the Assistant General Superintendent of Railway Mail Service, 
the post office inspector in charge of the Washington district, 
and the Superintendent of the Division of Railway Adjust- 
ments. This committee after careful investigation found as a 
result of their inquiry that the amount of mail service per- 
formed by railroad companies can be ascertained in comparison 
with the passenger and express service they performed, thus 
permitting an apportionment of the revenues and expenses 
among these three classes of service. This method had never 
before been employed. It is found possible for the first time 
to determine with some degree of accuracy the total expense 
chargeable to the performance of mail service in comparison 
with the revenues received by the railroad companies therefor, 
and to show the gain or loss in the aggregate of the service per- 
formed. It developed from the calculation made by this com- 
mittee on the basis indicated, after what is thought to be a 
proper assignment of operating expenses and taxes, that the 
performance of the mail service at the present rate is profitable 
to certain railroad companies and unprofitable to others, Taken 
as a whole, it was claimed by that committee that the rail- 
road companies are receiving from the Government for trans- 
porting mails payments considerably in excess of the cost of 
such service. The committee ascertains that through a re- 
adjustment of railway mail pay on the basis of cost, with 6 
per cent profit, a saving to the Government could be made of 
about $9,000,000. 

The desirability of a revision of the methods of ralway mail 
pay has long been suggested by the department, but it has 
heretofore failed to make specific recommendations to Con- 
gre&s: but the reason of this failure was due to the fact that 
the department did not have at hand the information which is 
necessary to make a satisfactory finding, and they could not 
suggest a definite plan without being left in the field of con- 
jecture as to what would be the result of the adoption of such 

lan. 

s The report of this committee was accepted by the then Post- 
master General, and as a result of their finding he submitted, 
on the 12th day of August, 1911, the tentative draft for the 
proposed law for the regulation of railway mail pay. This 
proposition authorized and directed the Postmaster General to 
require companies operating railroads by steam, electricity, or 
other motive power to furnish, under oath and seal, not less 
frequently than once in each fiscal year such information re- 
lating to the operation, receipts, and expenditures of such 
roads for a period of not less than 30 days, to be designated by 
him, as may in his judgment be deemed necessary to enable him 
to ascertain the cost to the companies for carryng the mails on 
their respective roads and the proposed compensation to be paid 
for that service, 

After such information was furnished the Postmaster General, 
he was required under this proposed draft to determine the cost 
to each railroad company for carrying the mails on its respec- 
tive road or roads, and then he was authorized to credit, assign, 
and apportion the revenues and expenses of the railroad com- 
panies in such manner as he deemed fair and equitable and as 
in his judgment was necessary to ascertain the cost, and he was 
authorized and directed, further, to readjust the pay to the 
companies operating railroads for the transportation and 
handling of the mails not less frequently than once in each fiscal 
year at a rate of compensation per annum not to exceed the 
cost to the railroad companies of carrying the mails, as ascer- 
tained by him, and 6 per cent of such cost. The proposed law 
had all the details necessary to provide for the proper execution 
of the law on that basis. 

On the question of whether the existing law furnishes accu- 
rate compensation to the railroads from the data submitted by 
the railroads and compiled in Document No, 105, referred to, 
the railroad companies insisted that a proper ascertainment 
under a proper tabulation of the statistics obtained showed that 
the railroad companies did not receive sufficient compensation 
to meet the expenses of carrying the mails by at least $15,000,000. 

At the outset of the work of the joint railway pay commis- 
sion of Congress it was confounded by this variance in statement 
of fact. If the computation of the Government was accepted, 
it was the duty of the commission to find that the railroad 
companies were overpaid; if the contention of the railroads 


and its ascertainment under the facts submitted was accepted 
as correct, then the commission must necessarily find that the 
railroads are greatly underpaid. This difference between the 
Government and the railroads was based partly upon the pro- 
posed assignment of what is called “dead space” or space not 
used in a car, or “deadhead space,” which is space not paid 
for in a car. For a number of days hearings were had largely 
upon this phase of the question, as to what in a passenger train 
should be the amount of space that is charged to the passenger 
service, what space should be charged to express service, and 
what space should be charged to mail service.. All concede that 
the space in a passenger car and the space used for baggage in 
a baggage car should be charged to passenger service. All 
agree that whatever space was used in carrying express should 
be charged to express, and whatever space was used in carry- 
ing mail should be charged to the mail account, but the ques- 
tion of difference was, in fact, which one of these three classes 
of service shall be charged with any vacant space that may be 
found in a mail car or express car, or in a car which carried 
both mail and baggage. There is necessarily in every train 
which has cars only partly filled with mail or partly filled with 
baggage or partly filled with express vacant space which in 
the train must be charged to some service. 

The railroad company insisted that this space, if in a mail car, 
should be charged to mail; if in a baggage car, should be charged 
to passenger service; if in an express car, should be charged to 
express service; or if there is vacant space in a car which is 
used for both baggage and mail that there should be an equitable 
division of that space, according to the amount of space actually 
used for carrying mail, and the actual space employed in carry- 
ing baggage. The Government, on the other hand, insisted that 
it shall only be charged with the space it actually uses and 
that any vacant space, even in a mail car, should be charged to 
the passenger service, at least it should not under the circum- 
stances be charged to the Mail Service. 

Now, the difference in computation between the railroad com- 
panies and the Post Office Department cn that question of va- 
cant space, denominated “ dead-head space” and “dead space” 
leads to the wide diversion between the claim of $9,000,000 over- 
payment by the Goyernment and $15,000,000 underpayment by 
the railroads. 

The Railway Mail Pay Commission, appointed by Postmaster 
General Hitchcock November 4, 1910, made their report to the 
Postmaster General July 25, 1911, and in that report they say: 

It is shown that upon this basis of calculation, the information fur- 
nished, and the assignment of operating mses and taxes—the factors 
of expense considered—the performance of mail service at the present 
rates is profitable to many 5 and unprofitable to others, but 
that the net result shows that the Government is paying more for this 
service than it costs the railroad companies to fe orm it; furthermore, 
that this excess over cost and 6 per cent profit is about $9,000,000 a 
year, 

Postmaster General Hitchcock, in his letter to the Speaker 
of the House, transmitted the report of the Railway Commission, 
which he appointed to ascertain the cost of, and compensation 
for transportation of mail on railroads, in a letter dated August 
12, 1911, amongst other things, stated: 

It develops from the calculations made on this basis, after a proper 
assignment of operating expenses and taxes and a full consideration of 
all other factors of expense, that the performance of mail service at 
the present rates is profitable to certain railroad companies and un- 
profitable to others. Taken as a whole, it is shown that the railroad 
companies are 3 from the Government for transpo mails 
payments considerably excess of the cost of such service. 

The committee estimates that through a readjustment of rail- 
way mail pay, on the basis of cost with 6 per cent profit, a sav- 
ing to the Government could be made of about $9,000,000. 

It is but fair to the Second Assistant Postmaster General, 
who was chairman of that railway pay committee and is the 
authority of the Post Office Department on all matters affect- 
ing Railway Mail Service, that he did not mean to imply from 
that statement in the report that in his opinion, based upon 
the information received and deductions made in his study of 
the question, that the railroads have been overpaid $9,000,000 
annually for the transportation of mail. His purpose was to 
convey the idea that, considering the data and the computations 
made by the department based upon that data, that the cost of 
the service on that basis would be $9,000,000 less than the 
amount which is now being paid to the railroad companies for 
the transportation. 

It is also due to Postmaster General Hitchcock and his Sec- 
ond Assistant, Mr. Stewart, to say that their conclusion was 
that the railroad companies should properly receive reasonable 
compensation for their service and 6 per cent upon a fair valua- 
tion of the property employed in performing the mail service, in 
addition to the cost of that performance, and that if this allow- 
ance were made it would eliminate the $9,000,000 and cost the 
Government for the transportation of mails about the amount 
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that is now expended. In other words, Postmaster General 
Hitchcock and his Second Assistant, after careful investigation 
of the matter, reached the conclusion that the railroad com- 
panies were receiving in the aggregate about what ought to be 
paid them for the service rendered the Government by the rail- 
roads in the transportation of mails. 

I think the railway pay commission, appointed by the Post- 
master General, in their report, and the reiteration of their 
statement by the Postmaster General, was unfortunate, because 
it left the impression that they believed the railroad companies 
were overpaid $9,000,000 for their services, when their corrected 
statement, as shown in the hearings before the commission, is to 
the effect that the railroad companies are paid only a reasonable 
compensation for the service they render. 

The present Postmaster General, Mr. Burleson, through his 
representative, Mr. Stewart, the Second Assistant Postmaster 
General, in his final computation on the subject of overpayment 
to the railroad companies, reduces the amount to $221,852, and 
expresses the belief that in taking every fair consideration into 
the account that on any reasonable theory the railroad com- 
panies can not claim underpayment, but that, in fact, there was 
un overpayment of at least the amount named. In his deduc- 
tions, found in hearings, on pages 994, 995, and 996, he reaches 
the conclusion that there is an excess in payment of $1,616,532, 
but explains that in making this computation he has not made 
the reduction that should be made by reason of the increased 
mail that would be carried after the weighing in one of the 
contract sections. 

So that, in fact, the record now shows that everyone who has 
made computations in the matter or who has made a careful 
estimate with reference to the question of overpayment has 
concluded that the railroad companies are not receiving more 
than they ought to receive for carrying the mails, and that if 
reasonable compensation is to be given in the future, with a 
fair estimate of cost on any changed basis, it ought to produce 
in reyenue to the railroads as much as the railroad companies 
now receive for such service. 

The railroad companies, through their respective representa- 
tives, haye made various estimates, differing in amount from 
about four million to over twenty-five million as the amount of 
underpayment; but the railroad companies up to this time have 
not agreed upon the amount of underpayment, and have no 
definite statement upon which anyone could base a positive 
declaration with reference to the amount that the railroads 
claim in underpayment. The truth is that in many instances 
the railroad companies have not sufficient data on which to 
base an accurate opinion from their own statistical informa- 
tion as to whether the railroads are adequately paid or not; 
and while the railroad companies are bold in their declaration 
that the railroad companies are underpaid, they have no definite 
statement upon which anyone could rely in proving the amount 
of such underpayment. : 

The investigation before the Railway Mail Pay Commission 
of Congress has developed certain data from which it is now 
possible to reach a reasonably satisfactory conclusion, based 
upon relative pay to other branches of service, as to the pay- 
ment which the railroad companies should receive for carrying 
the mails. If it is conceded that the railroad companies should 
pay on the same basis as is paid for passenger service or ex- 
press service, valuable data has been obtained through the Post 
Office Department and the Interstate Commerce Commission 
which will enable the careful student to reach a definite con- 
clusion as to the compensation which ought to be received by 
the railroad companies for their service in transporting the 
mails. 

It has been definitely ascertained by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission ihat the railroad companies receive, on an aver- 
age, 25.43 cents per mile for every mile a passenger train 
travels. A passenger train is composed of strictly passenger 
service, mail service, and express service. The service ren- 
dered in these three classes of transportation make up what 
is termed passenger service. Now, if the mail is to bear its 
proportionate part of the compensation received by the rail- 
roads for full passenger service, then the railroad companies 
should receive 25.43 cents per mile for every mile a full mail 
car is transported. If, however, such a rate were adopted as 
the basis of pay, then the railroad companies would receive 
considerably more for carrying the mails than they now receive 
for its transportation. There is some difference in the con- 
sideration that should be given for the carriage of mails, dif- 
ferent from express service or purely passenger service, but 
it is difficult to tell how much weight should be given to these 
items of difference. The mail service should not, as most per- 
sons believe, be charged with the expense of passenger agents, 


ticket agents, and service that belongs exclusively to the trans- 
portation of passengers. 

On the other hand, it is true that the Government requires 
that the mail shall be carried on the fastest trains with the 
greatest possible dispatch; they require the mail cars to be 
especially equipped for the distribution of mail en route and for 
the transportation of all postal employees. On every train car- 
rying a post-office car there are from 2 to 10 persons on such 
train carried without fare to the railroad companies, excepting 
in the amount which it receives in general compensation. Many | 
persons contend, however, that the railroad companies owe 
something to the General Government for the special protection 
extended them and the special privilege granted them, and that 
this should be taken into account in determining the transporta- 
tion pay. Others think that the certainty of service, the con- 
sistency in service, and the certainty in pay entitles the Goy- 
ernment to some consideration not enjoyed by individuals. In 
any event, however, it is generally conceded that these consider- 
ations should not materially reduce the amount of pay to the 
railroad companies, because nearly all these elements, except 
Government protection, enter in a more or less degree to every 
transaction, because railroad companies have no credit system 
and the compensation is a cash transaction. 

In any event, the passenger seeking transportation must pay 
in advance, the express company must make frequent reports of 
its gross earnings, and make settlement with the railroads on a 
cash basis, If, therefore, the railroad companies are to receive 
about the same compensation for carrying the mail for the Gov- 
ernment that an individual would pay for service which the 
railroad companies might render him, then the compensation 
should be practically the same. It is usually agreed that an 
ordinary passenger coach is of about the same size and some- 
thing like the same cost as a railway post-office car, and the ex- 
pense to the railroad company for transporting the mail car is 
understood to be about the same as the transportation of a pas- 
senger coach, and a necessary deduction would be that the rail- 
road companies should receive about the same pay for carrying 
a mail car that it should receive for carrying a passenger coach. 

It seems to me, however, that from any viewpoint the Gov- 
ernment should bear its proportionate part by paying reason- 
able compensation to the railroad companies for carrying the 
mail. If the Government requires the railroads to make gra- 
tuity in carrying the mail, the amount of that gratuity will 
necessarily be added to the other passenger service, and indi- 
viduals will haye to pay that which might be saved to the 
Government by cutting down railway mail pay. 

The most satisfactory basis on which payment can be made 
is to require the Government to pay for transporting its mails 
just as individuals are required by the regulations of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission to pay the rates imposed by the 
railroads for the service rendered the individual. In other 
words, there is no good reason why the Government should re- 
ceive favors at the hands of the railroads which can not be 
enjoyed by individuals; there is no reason why the Government 
should not pay reasonable compensation for the service which 
the railroads render them, just as the individual is required 
to do for the service that the railroads render. 

In determining the amount which the Government should 
pay for carrying the mails, we ought to fix a rate which is coin- 
mensurate with the service rendered and somewhat similar to 
the rate which is required to be paid to the railroad companies 
for service rendered corporations and individuals. 

If this theory is correct—and it seems to me there can be no 
doubt about it—then the rates to the railroads for carrying 
the mails should be similar to the rates that are given to the 
railroads for service rendered individuals; and since all parties 
agree that the railroad companies are not receiving any more 
for carrying the mails than they do for service rendered indi- 
viduals, it is plain that the aggregate amount received by the 
railroad companies should not be materially reduced. This is 
an important factor in determining what should be the rate of 
compensation, because if the total amount of compensation is 
not to be reduced, then any system of pay should provide in the 
aggregate as much as is now paid to the railroad companies 
for the transportation of mails, 

The question which has been agitating the public mind for 
years and those best posted on postal matters have been con- 
sidering is a question as to whether the present system of 
railway mail pay is the simplest and best. One serious objec- 
tion to the present weight system of payment is the difficulty 
in ascertaining the compensation under the law. If it is pos- 
sible, a system ought to be devised that the people generally can 
with ease understand, a system such that every individual who 
desires may ascertain what is the payment, and the system 
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ought to be so simple that the individual may reach a reason- 
able conclusion as to whether the compensation paid is rea- 
sonable compensation or not. 

One reason the people generally are impressed with the idea 
that the railroad companies are largely overpaid for carrying 
the mails is because they do not know and can not ascertain, 
and because the aggregate amount paid is such a large sum 
they naturally conclude it is too great. If it is possible to devise 
a simple system of payment so that the citizen of the Republic 
may know for himself the amount of charge and have an idea 
* of the reasonableness of that charge, it would be far better, 
and if no other reason could be given for devising a different 
system this ought to be sufficient. 

The question of mail pay will be a mooted one as long as 
the knowledge of what is paid, and the reasonableness of that 
pay can not be ascertained by the masses of the people. It is 
no reflection on any man to-day that he does not understand 
the present system of railway mail pay and does not know 
whether we are paying too much or too little, and it is no 
reflection on anyone who believes that the aggregate payment 
is greatly excessive because he is entitled to his opinion and 
does not know the fact. 

A system ought to be devised so simple that all may know, 
and then if the rates suggested under that system are not high 
enough they may be increased. Or if a rate in the first instance 
is named which gives to the railroad companies a greater com- 
pensation than that to which they are reasonably entitled, then 
all that is necessary for a succeeding Congress is to change 
that rate. 

The present system is objectionable because it has two rates 
of pay—one based upon the average daily weight of the mail, 
and the other in compensation for the use of full railway post 
office cars in which mail is distributed. There should be one 
system of pay for transportation instead of two, and parts of 
cars in which mail is distributed should have compensation as 
well as full cars, 

The present system is objectionable because it in no way 
recognizes frequency of service in compensation for weight 
carried. There is the same payment whether the mail is car- 
ried on one train each day or whether it is distributed on sey- 
eral trains during the day. There should be some compensation 
for frequency of service. It is more trouble to the railroad 
companies to carry the mails on six trains a day than it is to 
carry it on one. 

The present plan is wrong because payment is not made for 
the actual service rendered. The mails are weighed only once 
in four years, and unless the business is stationary, which is 
seldom the case, the weight is not the same each year and is 
therefore inaccurate. The railroad companies should receive 
pay for all the service they render and no more. 

The present plan is faulty because of the great expense to the 
Government of the weighing of the mails, which amounts to 
more than $400,000 annually. This sum ought in some way be 
saved to the Government. 

The present plan is wrong, because it does not compensate 
the railroad companies for the use of apartment cars in which 
mail is distributed. The apartment car is required to be fitted 
up the same as a full car, with all the equipments necessary for 
the distribution of mail, and if there should be pay for the use 
of the full car there should be compensation for a part of the 
car in which mail is distributed. 

The present system is most unjust, because it does not pro- 
duce equality of payment. From every source and through 
every individual who has made careful investigation conclusion 
is reached that some railroad companies receive too much 
compensation and others do not receive sufficient pay. As a 
rule, the main trunk line, long-distance roads are overpaid and 
the short line and poorly patronized roads receive too little in 
compensation. 

The railroad companies complain of the present system and 
claim it is unjust, but they also insist that it is better than any 
suggested plan. Their principal reason for this contention, 
however, is that they fear there will be a reduction of pay in 
any other system that may be adopted. The big railroads 
which receive too much pay do not wish any change in the 
plan, because they do not wish the reduction which would 
follow such change. The small roads which receive too little 
pay are so dominated by the great trunk lines that they will 
not assert their own rights. 

What can be done to remedy this? Can a better and more 
equitable system be devised? I feel sure that a simple, feasible, 
equitable plan can be adopted, and I am fully confident that 
the plan which has been worked out by the joint railway-mail 
pay commission of Congress meets all the conditions, and is an 
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equitable system which will result in the payment to all rail- 
roads for the service they render in carrying the mails. 

Numerous suggestions have been made, different plans haye 
been devised, but none, in my judgment, compares with the 
system suggested by the joint commission. It is true that their 
plan has been evolved from the suggestions and schemes that 
have been proposed, and they are under obligations to those who 
have contributed these suggestions for much valuable informa- 
tion. The joint-commission plan proposes to change the basis 
of pay so that weight shall not be a factor and that the pay 
shall be determined solely by the space that may be used by 
the Government in the transportation of the mail. Under this 
plan no space can be used that is not authorized by the Post- 
master General, and whatever space he authorizes must be paid 
for by the Government. A fixed rate per mile traveled is 
charged, so that the people, on the one hand, may know just 
what they are to pay for carrying the mails, and the railroad 
companies will know the amount they are to receive for their 
services. 

It is interesting in this connection to note the progress of the 
Post Office Department in the investigation of this important 
subject. On July 26, 1912, Postmaster General Hitchcock had 
introduced in the Senate a bill embodying the views of the de- 
partment as to the method that should be employed in the de- 
termination of the compensation the railroads should receive. 
This plan provided that the Postmaster General should ascer- 
tain the cost to the railroads for the service they should render, 
and in addition to that they were to be allowed 6 per cent of 
such cost, and this should be the basis of pay. 

On January 9, 1913, after the investigation of this subject had 
begun and much valuable information had been secured, the 
Postmaster General, Mr. Hitchcock, submitted another bill 
which made the following modifications: 

First. That the Interstate Commerce Commission, instead of the 

er General, be authorized to make the separation of operating 
* between passenger and freight service. 

md. That in compu the car-foot-miles the mall service shall be 
charged in both directions for a line of railway post-office cars with 
the maximum ce authorized in either direction. 

Third. That In addition to the operating expenses and taxes appor- 
tionable to the mail service, and 6 per cent thereof, companies may be 
apportioned such additional amounts, if any be necessary, as shall 
render the whole a proper portion of a fair and reasonable return on 
the value of the pi necessarily employed in connection with the 
mail service. 

The serious objection to this department plan and the modifi- 
cation of the same is that it leaves the whole question of the 
determination of pay to the Postmaster General. This is mani- 
festly not fair either to the railroad companies or to the people. 
Some kind of system should be devised that would fix the rates 
so that the people would know the compensation to be paid and 
the railroad companies the amount which they are to receive for 
service rendered. 

Postmaster General Burleson evidently saw the serious diffi- 
culty of the enforcement of such a plan and the many complica- 
tions which would arise in the attempt to enforce it, and after 
there had been hearings before the congressional joint railway 
mail pay commission and a thorough investigation of the sub- 
ject by it with which his representatives were entirely familiar 
and in which they participated his department, through the 
Second Assistant Postmaster General, presented an entirely 
different scheme embodying many of the features which had 
been evolved through the work of the postal commission. 

This plan was sent to the commission in a communication 
from the Second Assistant Postmaster General February 12, 
1914. This plan has been slightly modified in the department 
bill, which is now section 18 of the bill now pending before 
Congress, providing for changes in postal laws, which was intro- 
duced by Mr. Moon, of Tennessee. 

We now come to consider the proposed plan so far as it 
affects railway mail pay, which provides that the Postmaster 
General may state the railroad mail routes and authorize mail 
service on railroads of five classes: First, the full railway post- 
office-car service; second, the apartment post-office-car service ; 
third, the storage-car service; fourth, the closed-pouch service; 
and fifth, the side and transfer service. All these kinds of 
service are now performed by the railroad companies. There is 
no change in the power of the Postmaster General to state rail- 
road mail routes and to authorize mail service, but it designates 
the kinds of service specifically which the Postmaster General 
may authorize. At present all the service here provided for is 
paid for by the Government, excepting the side ond transfer 
Service. This service has heretofore been borne by the railroad 
companies, and it is proposed that the side and transfer service 
shall hereafter be performed by the Government, 

Under existing law and regulations, railroad companies are 
required to receive from the post offices that may be within 80 
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rods of the railway station and deliver to such post offices all 
mail of every character without additional compensation. It is 
the judgment of the Post Office Department, the Postal Commis- 
sion, and everyone, so far as I know, who has carefully investi- 
gated the subject, that side service, such as this, should not be 
required of the railroads, because it is no part of their trans- 
portation. 

The new scheme makes a different arrangement with reference 
to car service to that which has heretofore been adopted. Under 
the proposed plan a full railway post-office car and a storage car 
must be 60 feet in length, inside measurement, and pay for 
apartment cars is authorized of two sizes—30 feet in length, in- 
side measurement, and 15 feet in length. In other words, apart- 
ments are to be in sizes one-half or one-fourth the size of the 
full car. 

The three-unit system, namely, 60 feet, 80 feet, and 15 feet, is 
provided. In the judgment of the Post Office Department, the 
Postal Commission, and those who have investigated the subject 
there seems to be a unanimous opinion that the system proposed 
will provide an easier method of adjustment and a more satis- 
factory adjustment of space than the assignment of smaller 
units. The objection that may be urged to the three-unit plan 
is that in some instances for the time being the Post Office 
Department will need more space than is authorized by the 
smaller unit and less space than would be given by the larger 
unit. But this division of space, after careful consideration, is 
considered the best division that can be made. 

Before the Postal Commission the question of the division of 
space was very thoroughly discussed, and I think there can be 
no valid objection urged to this plan of division. It is much 
easier to keep the accounts, fewer differences will arise between 
the railroad company and the Government, and it will be much 
easier of administration than a system that had a greater num- 
ber of units. 5 

Under the proposed system the smallest apartment car that 
can be used would be a 15-foot car. It is practically impossible 
to have the mail worked in less space than 15 feet. The apart- 
ment car will have mail distributed in it just as the mail is dis- 
tributed in the full car. The railway mail clerk who distributes 
the mail will perform the work of distribution within this 
space, and from every standpoint it would seem that no smaller 
unit would be satisfactory. If a 15-foot car is not sufficiently 
large to carry the mail and give space for distribution, then a 
30-foot car may be authorized; and if the mail is so heavy and 
the amount of work necessary to be done requires so many per- 
sons that a 30-foot space is not sufficient, then a 60-foot space 
may be authorized. 

Under the proposed plan the Postmaster General completely 
controls the authorization of space. The railroad companies are 
required to furnish whatever unit of space the Postmaster Gen- 
eral may direct and have nothing to do in determining the 
amount of space. 

The railroad companies complain of this proposed scheme be- 
cause they fear that the mail will be compressed into the smaller 
units of space, and thereby reduce the compensation which the 
railroads will receive; but if the railroad companies receive com- 
pensation for all the space that the Government uses, they cer- 
tainly are not in a position to complain, providing the compen- 
sation given for space used is a reasonable payment for their 
services. 

A full railway post-office car is one 60 feet in length, which is 
used as a traveling post office for the carriage and distribution 
of mail. 

An apartment car is a portion of a railway car used as a trav- 
eling post office for like purpose. 

A storage mail car is a full-size mail car used for the purpose 
of the storage of mail in transit, and is one not used primarily 
for distribution purposes en route. A much larger tonnage of 
mail is carried in a storage car than in a railway post-office car. 
The average weight of the mail in a storage car is from 7 to 10 
tons, while the average weight of mail in a railway post-office 
car is from 2} to 3 tons. The weight of mail in a 30-foot apart- 
ment car is a little over 1 ton, and the average weight of mail in 
a 15-foot apartment is from 1,000 to 1,500 pounds. 

The next class of mail provided for in the pending bill is the 
closed-pouch mail. 

It was a mooted question with the joint railway pay com- 
mission whether the space basis could be applied to this class 
of mail, which is the mail that is carried in sacks and bags in 
baggage and other cars and is not sufficient in amount to 
demand the use of a full car or an apartment car for its trans- 
portation. After much inquiry and discussion the joint postal 
commission reached the conclusion that it was entirely feasible 
and practicable to pay for the transportation of this class of 
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mail on the space basis, and thát it was not necessary to weigh 
the pouch mail in order to determine the pay that should be 
received for the service iù carrying it, but that it could like the 
rest of the mail be paid for on the car-mile basis. 

Two units have been made to apply to this service—one 
where the space authorized in a car is more than 3 feet and 
less than 7 feet; the other is where the space authorized is 
less than 3 feet. The Post Office Department estimates that 
100 pounds of mail can be carried in 6 inches of space, so that 
600 pounds of mail might be carried in the smallest division 
and 1,400 pounds in 7 feet of space. 4 

This may be too large an estimate, but it is probably safe 
to say that 500 pounds might be carried in 3 feet of space and 
1,000 pounds within the 7 feet of space. With this estimate it 
may be readily seen that the rate of pay is not excessive. In 
order to equalize pay and secure proper compensation to short- 
line roads the same rule is applied as to initial and terminal 
charges as to other cars, and charge is made for that service. 

Another very troublesome question was to determine what 
should be done about the payment to the railroads for the side 
and transfer services. The side service is a delivery of mail 
from the train to the post office where the distance is less than 
80 rods, and the transfer service is the delivery of mail from 
one railroad station to another station within the city or town 
where there are different railway terminals which are not the 
destination of the mail. 

It is agreed, as I have heretofore explained, that it is not a 
legitimate part of railroad transportation and should be per- 
formed by the Government. It is no more the duty of a railroad 
to deliver mail 40 rods from a train than it is to deliver it 200 
rods from a train; the regulation fixing a limit of 80 rods is 
purely arbitrary and is not based on any business principle. 
The actual amount paid in cash by the railroads for this side 
and terminal service, according to their several reports, is about 
$500,000 annually. It is estimated by the Post Office Depart- 
ment that it will cost the Government $2,118,000 annually to 
perform this side and terminal service. Now, if this burden is 
assumed by the Government, the railroads will profit to the ex- 
tent of $500,000, but a burden will be added to the Government 
which will cost, according to the estimates, four times that 
amount. If the Government is now paying the proper aggre- 
gate amount for carrying the mails, it might properly reduce 
railway mail pay by $500,000 if this service is rendered by the 
Government, but $1,600,000 must be added to the expense of 
the Government for the performance of this service; and while 
it is right for the Government to perform this work at its own 
expense, it looks like a hardship that the Government should be 
required to pay so large a sum on account of it, and yet there 
seems to be no equitable way to relieve the Post Office Depart- 
ment of this added burden on account of this side and terminal 
service. To partially relieve this situation the railway pay 
commission and the department agree that the railroad com- 
panies should be permitted to bid for this service, and where 
they will perform the service cheaper than others the Post- 
master General may employ the railroad companies to perform 
this service. 

The most difficult thing in connection with the whole subject 
is to determine what is the compensatory and equitable rate, 
fair alike to the railroads and the Government, for the trans- 
portation of the mail on the space basis. The amount actually 
received per car for each mile traveled by a passenger train is 
estimated by the Interstate Commerce Commission to be about 
25.43 cents, This includes three kinds of service—actual passen- 
ger service, express service, and mail service. The secretary 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission gives as the average 
revenue of a passenger train for one mile o? travel for the 
year ending June 30, 1911, as 25.43 cents. This includes the 
mail revenue and is probably about the revenue received by the 
railroads at the present time, and this sum is recognized by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission as reasonable compensation 
to the railroad companies for the performance of passenger 
service, which includes both mail and express. 

The next question to determine is what should be the revenue 
that should be paid for carrying the mail car which is a part 
of the passenger train. Is 25.43 cents per mile of travel too 
much or too little for this mail-car service? The Railway Pay 
Commission are of the opinion that the rate per mile might be 
slightly less, but not materially so. It has been attempted to 
segregate the service and make the ascertainment of present 
cost for mail, express, and passenger coaches, which make up 
a passenger train, but an exact agreement has not been reached 
as to what should be the proportion of each kind of service. 

From reports to the Interstate Commerce Commission and 
deductions made therefrom it is shown that the railroad com- 
panies haye been paid on average of 23.16 cents per car-mile 
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for the full car space used in transporting express. This is 
about 2.24 cents less than the full train passenger service. 

It is claimed by some that this should be accepted as the basis 
of pay for mail transportation, and that whatever rate is fixed 
it should equal that sum, because this is the rate yoluntarily 
fixed by the railroads by private contract and the Government 
ought not to be expected to pay more for service to the railroads 
than private corporations or individuals would pay. 

It is insisted, on the other hand, that more should be paid per 
ear for the transportation of the mail than for express, because 
more is required to be done by the railroad company in carry- 
ing the mail than for the carriage of express. The railroad 
companies are required to carry all postal officials, either in the 
mail car or in the passenger coach, free of charge when trayel- 
ing on official business; they are required to especially equip 
the mail cars and construct them according to the requirements 
of the Post Office Department. The cars are required to be 
made of steel; the greatest possible expedition is required in 
transit, and transportation on the fastest trains is required 
under penalty. The railroad company is responsible in dam- 
ages for death or injury that may occur to the postal employee 
on the train, while express companies assume their own liabili- 
ties, Fines and penalties are imposed for failure to meet the 
requirements of the Post Office Department. 

The railroad companies are required to furnish frequent 
service on nearly all passenger trains, and in many respects 
require a service that is not given to the express companies. 

The proposed scheme of pay on space basis does not change 
this extraordinary service. The kind of cars, the frequency or 
speed of transit—the only change is in the method of determin- 
ing the amount of pay which the railroad companies shall re- 
ceive. 

With the requirements of the service, it is estimated by the 
Post Office Department that there will be 103,295,263 car miles 
used by full railway post-office cars, and this at the rate of 21 
cents per car mile will make the annual pay for the mail carried 
on such cars $21,692,005. 

The Post Office Department estimates that 30-foot apartment 
cars will cover 165,695,629 car miles annually, and this, at 
the rate of 11 cents per car mile, will cost the Government 
$18,226,519. 

The department estimates that there will be 75,226,521 car 
miles employed in carrying 15-foot apartment cars, and this, at 
the rate of 6 cents per car mile, will produce an annual pay of 
$4,513,591. 

It is claimed by the department that for this fiscal year the 
storage cars used will cover a mileage of 51,417,527, which, at 
the rate of 20 cents per car mile, will cost the Government 
$10,784,922. 

So that the cost for the carriage of all mail other than that 
carried in pouches under the closed-pouch system will cost 
$55,217,037. This amount should be reduced by the 20 per cent 
reduction made on all land-grant railroads; that is, all railroads 
to which land grants were made to encourage or aid in their 
construction. This will amount to $1,199,667. 

For the closed-pouch service, under the proposed space plan, 
there will be an estimated expenditure of $1,179,269 on space 
that may be used in cars greater than 3 feet and more than 7 
feet, and for such service where the space used is less than 3 
feet the estimated cost for such service is $1,882,627. Adding 
to the car service the closed-pouch expenditure and making land- 
grant deductions, there will be an estimated expenditure of 

7,079,356 covering the full-line charge. 

For the side and transfer service, which has heretofore been 
performed by the railroad companies, which it is proposed shall 
hereafter be performed by the Government, there will be an 
estimated expenditure of $2,118,820. This is an assumption of 
a new burden and adds the amount of its cost to the annual 
expenditure for railway-mail pay. If this is taken into the 
account and added to the expenditure for car service and pouch 
service, it will make a probable total of about $59,198,176 as 
the amount necessary in annual expenditure. i 

For many years there has been serious complaint that the 
short-line roads did not receive sufficient compensation, and 
this objection might be made to the proposed system if it 
rested simply on what may be termed the line or car-mile 
charge, but to remedy this inequality the railway mail pay 
commission have provided for what it terms initial and termi- 
nai charges. That is, compensation for preparing the car for 
receiving the mail and for loading it and for delivering the mail 
at the terminus and caring for the car there, This is com- 
pensation for switching, cleaning, lighting, loading, and unload- 
ing. This charge is the same on all lines, long and short, and 


gives the railroad compensation for every service it renders. 
The Railway Pay Commission haye obtained from the Inter- 


state Commerce Commission the amount paid for such service 
and the cost to the railroad for performing it, and have fixed 
what seems to them, after thorough investigation, a fair and 
equitable rate, as follows: 

For full railwa 

For N apace ete e 8 
For 15-foot apartment cars for the round trip 
For 7-foot pouch-space cars for the round trip- — 
For 3-foot pouch space cars for the round tri 

This is estimated by the Post Office Department to cost an- 
nually $5,848,956. This sum, added to the line or car-mile com- 
pensation, makes an estimated total annual charge for all 
service of $65,047,132. 

This new system will at once give the railroads pay for all 
the service they render, and on that account may add slightly 
to the first year’s expenditure, but it is evident that the 
increase in pay under this system will not be so rapid as 
heretofore, and railway mail pay will remain more nearly 
stationary. 

Mr. Speaker, I am delighted with the proposed scheme. 1 
believe a thorough, practical, scientific, and symmetrical sys- 
tem has been worked out, one that ought to settle the question 
of mail pay hereafter. The plan is so simple that anyone may 
understand its provisions, and yet so complete that every service 
rendered by the railroads is paid for. The Government directs 
the amount of space to be used and the railroads have a fixed 
compensation for whatever space is authorized. The wholesale 
and retail principle is recognized, so that for a part of the car 
there is slightly more paid proportionately than for a full car, 
a business principle universally recognized elsewhere. The 
rates are less than the passenger rates and practically the same 
as rid express rates when those rates are reduced to a car-mile 

asis. 

I hope this scheme may commend itself to every Member of 
Congress, and I feel sure that the enactment of this scheme will, 
when fully understood and tested, receive the hearty com- 
mendation of the people of the United States who are anxious 
to see the railway mail pay question satisfactorily settled upon 
terms that all may understand. I am hopeful that it shall have 
full opportunity to be tried, and then my judgment is the people 
will be as well pleased with the system as those who have 
worked it out. 


Stock Raising Homesteads. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARVEY B. FERGUSSON, 


OF NEW MEXICO, 


Ix tHe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Saturday, July 18, 191}. 


Mr. FERGUSSON. Mr. Speaker, in some remarks I made to 
the House in support of H. R. 15799, to provide for stock-raising 
homesteads, I inadyertently stated that what is known as the 
Mimbres Valley, in which is situated the prosperous city of Dem- 
ing, N. Mex., is underlain by an apparently exhaustless lake of 
pure water, and that the waters of this lake could be tapped by 
wells so near to the surface of the ground that farming by pump- 
ing for irrigation is highly successful and many farmers were 
making money on their lands. 

One of my constituents, Mr. Willard E. Holt, secretary of the 
Chamber of Commerce of Deming, N. Mex., has reminded me 
that this is not a lake from which this water is so successfully 
pumped, but that it is an underground stream, which rises some 
distance from Deming in the mountains, When it reaches the 
plains, consisting of this deep, porous, and yery rich soil, it 
spreads out under the soil to a width not yet ascertained and 
continues to flow to an outlet down in the Republic of Mexico 
known as Palomas Lakes. 8 

I append hereto, as a part of my remarks, Mr. Holt's letter, 
received by me to-day, on this subject: 

DEMING CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
Deming, N. Mez., July 1), 1914. 
Hon. H. B. Frndussox, Washington, D. C. 


My Dean Mr. Fergusson: I note that in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
for 1914, page 12171, in an address before the House of Representa- 
tives, you used the following language concerning this region: 

„Tue land is underlain with an immense underground lake of un- 
known extent as yet, and is so near the surface that irrigating the 
land by pumping is both possible and profitable.” 

While your statement was, of course, intended to sy a very nice 
thing for the valley it would give a somewhat wrong mpression, as 
the bres Valley is not underlain by a lake. The water under the 
entire region is a running stream, flowing from the northwest to the 
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in something like 1,400 square miles of moun- 
emptied into the Palomas Lakes, south of the 
There is a distinct motion in this direction of all 


southeast, originatin: 
tain drainage and be 
Mexican border. 
underground water. You could easily understand that a lake might be 
umped dry with 1,000 wells bel forth from 300 to 3, gal- 
ons per minute, but with a stream this is different. 
As a matter of fact, a number of wells in different parts of the valley 
are —_ Ser teem 25 4 Pca — ee 7 woe ee 3 time * 
ear, an doesn't matter how much is pe: 
Š ell Saturday 8 — 


water plane is never lowered. I saw a w 
gallons per minute that had been pumped continuously 
for 30 days, and the water level had not been affected an 

From our great volume of water one could readily imagine that this 
was a great underground lake, but the motion of the water and the 
outlet at Palomas Takes establishes the theory beyond a doubt that 
it is 5 8 8 soe by jot 3 drainage that can never be 
lessen unless the face of nature changes. 

The chamber of commerce would appreciate the fact if, at your 
carliest convenience, you could go on record as correeting this state- 
ment, We would also appreciate the fact very much if you would ask 
the Geologica . * the 218 — a 9 
the little pamphlet Water y Paper 345 
waters of ~ Mex., by N. H. Darton. While in a 


una Sount; N. 
way his r is y understood, it so happened that he was un- 
fortunate in getting some of the very worst pumping plants and some 


of —. e proper installments by people who had no previous 
nce in the worl 
15 n 8 general way, the phlet is harmful. to the valley, although 


3 tha 
ons. 

Hoping you will give this matter your personal attention, and that 
I ee 5 the . of hearing from you in the near future, I 


m. 
A Very sincerely, yours, WILLARD E. HOLT, 


General Dam Act. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LATHROP BROWN, 


OF NEW YORK, 
In THE Howse or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, July 20, 1914. 


Mr. BROWN of New York. Mr. Speaker, under permission 
to express myself on the general dam act, I desire to call atten- 
tion to some of the vital defects in the bill as originally pre- 
sented to the House. 

The man who ean bring a legitimate industry to his own 
country is deserving of his nation’s thanks. The man who can 
bring a legitimate industry within the borders of his own State 
has earned the gratitude of that sovereign body. Therefore the 
eonsideration of this bill must resolve itself into an accurate 
balance between the inducements which must be offered capital 
on the one hand and the public interest on the other. 

The proponents of this measure, realizing that under the 
present dam act, which reserves to Congress the right to amend, 
alter, or repeal, capital has failed to seek investment in build- 
ing dams across the navigable waters of this country, have 
brought forward a proposition ostensibly giving to capital the 
assurance of a 50-year uninterrupted permit in which to do 
business, and provides a nominal consideration for the privi- 
lege. The effort obviously is to induce capital to build dams 
across navigable streams in aid of navigation for the sake of 
the profit to be earned in selling light and power generated 
from the surplus waters of the streams. While I am as anxious 
as any man to encourage the development of our water powers; 
yet I shall hope to be able to show that this bill, if enacted into 
law as it was reported to the House, would, in effect, be hand- 
ing over all the water powers of the United States in. perpetuity 
without adequate compensation. I trust and believe that this 
bill will be amended by the committee in some vital particulars. 
If it is, I shall be happy to support it; but if it is not, I ean not 
conscientiously do so, 

Before addressing myself briefly to the subject of the amend- 
ments which I should like to see incorporated in this bill I 
would urge upon the committee the thoughtful consideration of 
the brilliant speech made on this subject by the gentleman from 
Wisconsin [Mr. Lexroor}]: While I ean not compare with him 
in powers of description or clarity of statement, yet I will ven- 
ture briefly te set forth my views. I shall proceed on the as- 
sumption that the Government, in granting a permit for a dam, 
enn attach thereto any conditions consistent with the public 
interest which it may choose. 

The hearings held by the present Committee om Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce consist of only 46 pages, and include the 
siiements of two hydroelectric engineers, numerous letters 
from bankers with regard to the difficulty of financing waters 


power projects, and a letter from the Secretary of War. No 
doubt the older Members of this House are familiar with the 
subject of water powers, but there are upward of a hundred 
new Members on the Democratic side alone who would naturally 
refer to the h for authoritative information on both 
sides of this subject. As I read them, the hearings before the 
committee contain only one side. I have, fortunately, been able 
to secure some of the previous hearings before other committees, 
‘and perhaps for that reason am qualified in a measure to state 
my views with regard to this bill. 

On page 2 of the bill, beginning with the word “ then,” in line 
25, an amendment should be adopted requiring the grantee at 
any time to make such improvements in its dam as may be 
“necessary in the interest of navigation. The primary purpose 
of this bill is to promote navigation. The manufacture and sale 
ot electricity, as the distinguished gentleman from Georgia has 
said, is but the bait to attract capital to perform a publie serv- 
ice. What is that public service but to promote navigation? 
Therefore I say that whenever the interest of navigation shall 
| require, the company that controls the water levels shall, at its: 
own. cost, let commerce go past its dam. In all other respects. 
I favor a flat 50-year permit, with conditions and charges stated 


in advance so far as possible; but as to the one condition of the 


free right of commerce to pass any dam, that should be at all 
times reserved to the people of the United States, 

The next amendment is, on page 5, line 3, to strike out the 
maximum charge of 5 per cent of the value of the public lands. 
used. There are about 20,000,000 horsepower on the public 
domain. Shall they be appropriated in perpetuity, except for 
one alternative, for a maximum consideration of 5 per cent of 
the then value of the lands used? I say that if a valuable 
power site should be granted for the establishment of a cyana- 
mid plant, and that company will use every kilowatt of power 
developed, it is only reasonable that such a company should pay 
an adequate sum: for the privilege. The gentleman from Wis- 
consin [Mr. Lenroor] has reviewed the legislation of Norway 
and Canada with regard to length of term of the grant and pro- 
| visions of recapture. I would only add that in the unhappy 
i Republic of Mexico, whenever the grant shall exceed 60 years: 
in duration the entire property shall revert to the Government, 
without eost, at the termination of the period of the grant. 
| Therefore I hold it to be absurd to limit the consideration to 5 
per cent of the value of the few acres of public lands which 
might be used in connection with the dam site. 

If the gentleman from Georgia is sincere in his statements, 
he can surely have no objection to the adoption of a proviso 
at the end of line 8, page 5, stating that the provisions of this 
act are not intended to apply to nonnavigable waters on the 
public domain. As I shall endeavor to show in a few minutes, 
this, bill as drawn repeals every act now in force with regard to 
permits for irrigation purposes, for pumping purposes, and for 
municipal domestic purposes. Certainly the provisions of this 
act should not be so extended as to so apply to all future grants 
of water-power sites on the public domain, 

The next amendment I hope to see adopted to section 9 would 
do two things, First, it would define definitely the date of the 

of the grant. Under the loose language of the bilb 
the “structure” might easily be the last unit of generating ma- 
chinery, which might not be installed for 100 years, and what 
was intended to be a grant of 50 years might run on indefinitely 
before it even began. 

But now comes the worst part of all. The bill as presented to 
the House prevents any change of terms and conditions of the 
grant forever and ever, amen, unless the United States Govern- 
ment shall buy out the company at the end of the indefinite 
50-year grant, bag and baggage, unearned increment, and all. The 
presumption is that the United States Government will not want 
to go into the business of buying and operating these enterprises. 
Unless it does so, the original conditions named in the grant run 
on forever. The franchise may become worth $1,000,000 or 
$2,000,000 or $10,000,000, on which the consumers may be made 
to pay large returns; and yet this Government, under this bill, 
would be absolutely powerless to protect the public interest in 
any way whatever, 

Section 10 omits from the conditions of recapture the very 
fundamental idea of the public interest in a grant of this sort. 
The franchise costs nothing in the beginning, and yet when the 
Government wants to get it back in the interest of the people it 
has to tax the people to pay for the values which they them- 
selves have created. Could anything be more absurd? From the 
cost of reeapture should be omitted any increase in value of 
water rights or rights of way after acquisition by the grantee. 

Section 13 is probably the most monstrous section of the bill. 
I have endeavored to show that the bill as it stands is prac- 
tically a free gift of all the water resources of the United 
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States, and to make sure that those who receive permits shall 
not be molested under it for a thousand years, section 13 pro- 
vides that the right to alter, amend, or repeal the act as ap- 
plied to grantees under the act shall be reserved only when 
the conditions of consent have been violated. The public is 
in great danger of being deprived of its right to use the navi- 
gable waters of the United States without paying enormously 
therefor, in the event of some junior engineer making a mistake 
in arithmetic. It is inconceivable that this should be so. 

Section 14 is entirely in keeping with the rest of the bill. It 
permits the Secretary of War and the Chief of Engineers to 
lease the right to develop power from the surplus water flow- 
ing over any dam, present or future, for any length of time, 
with or without consideration. As far as my experience goes, 
Congress is not in the habit of delegating to others the dis- 
position of the public’s resources in this fashion, and, I hope, 
will not do so now. 

Section 17, the repealing clause of the bill, is a fitting con- 
clusion of a very remarkable measure. It revokes all previous 
permits of whatever kind—permits for the use of water for 
domestic and municipal purposes, for irrigation, for pumping, 
for mining, for lighting, for power, long or short, State or 
National—all are revoked. This is itself a somewhat serious 
matter. But, Mr. Chairman, this section goes further. It brings 
all previous grants, temporary permits, irrigation ditches and 
all, under the provisions of this act and puts them forever be- 
yond the reach of the public interest. 

In conclusion, I would again urge on the committee the urgent 
desirability of adopting amendments to this bill, which, briefly 
to recapitulate, will limit the scope of this bill to rivers which 
are navigable in fact, rivers whose primary use is for pur- 
poses of navigation as opposed to water power or other uses; 
amendments which will definitely fix the term of the grant 
to 50 years, with not only adequate provision for recapture 
at the end of that time, but, in case recapture should be un- 
desirable, amendments which will permit of the making of new 
conditions upon the expiration of the term of the grant; amend- 
ments which will bring the action contemplated in section 14 
under the provisions of the rest of the bill as amended; and, 
lastly, amendments which will prevent the revocation of per- 
mits for irrigation ditches, municipal water supplies, and other 


kindred purposes. 


Business Prosperity. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 
a Al y 
HONS FRANK T. 0 HAIR, 
OF ILLINOIS, 
IN tue Hovse or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuesday, July 21, 1914. 

Mr. O'HAIR. Mr. Speaker, in the very nature of things it 
is to be expected that a few people can be found who make the 
claim that the country is either suffering from a panic or a 
dreadful business depression. A few of those who make such 
absurd statements know better, but I am charitable enough to 
believe that most people who believe that such a condition now 
exists have been misled by those who are more cunning, and 
who are seeking political profit, even at the expense of de- 
stroying countless millions of dollars in value to the assets of 
our country if by so doing they and their party can be wafted 
into power. 

I do not believe there are many people of this class but un- 
questionably there are a few. They are possessed of such an 
insatiable desire for political power, and seem to be backed 
by such big but dishonest interests that they attract attention, 
and therefore they command consideration. 

If there is business stagnation or a financial panic in the 
country it ought not to take a lot of political speakers to con- 
vince us of that fact, and the true patriot would attempt to 
minify that condition instead of exaggerating it. 

A man who will give a false fire alarm is a man who will com- 
mit arson for the insurance. A man who will attempt to de- 
press business interests by making false statements is a public 
enemy, and the more I see and know of such men the higher 
regard I have for thieves and plunderers. 

On the other hand, to be perfectly square, if there is business 
prosperity in the country it should not require any logician or 
spellbinding orator to prove that fact. “It is the mind that 
makes the body rich.” It is also the mind of the people that 
has most to do with making panics or business depressions. I 
have no doubt that there are a few concerns which haye been 
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pampered and which have prospered by the protective tariff who 
would be perfectly willing to close down their plants for a time 
if by so doing they could lend effective assistance to the creation 
of a condition that would cause the people to put the high pro- 
tective apostles back in power. Thereafter these same concerns 
might hope to recoup their temporary losses by unjustified and 
unwarranted profits. i 

The people of this country are ever open to conviction, and 
the time has arrived when the people can do their own reason- 
ing and philosophizing. I intend to combat fancy and fiction by 
proposing facts and figures. * 

LEGISLATION NONPARTISAN, 


As far as legislation is concerned, I suppose all well-informed 
and fair-minded people will agree that the only strictly partisan 
measure which has been passed under the present administra- 
tion was the tariff bill, and upon this measure in the House of 
Representatives—which is, of course, an administration meas- 
ure—four Progressives, two Republicans, and one independent 
voted with the administration, while five Democrats strayed 
from the party fold when the issue was finally joined. 

In the Senate the only Progressive Senator and the great and 
distinguished progressive Republican Senator from Wisconsin 
voted for the measure. 

The currency legislation of this administration is admittedly 
nonpartisan. Everybody seems to agree that the monetary leg- 
islation of the Republican Party for the last 50 years has been 
dangerous and in a large measure has been responsible for many 
of our business and financial disturbances. When that bill 
passed the House 35 Republicans and Progressives voted for it, 
and the balance of the stand-pat party would doubtless have 
voted for this measure except for the fact that they disliked to 
be found supporting any measure, however meritorious it might 
be, which was originated by a Democratic administration. 

In the Senate six Republicans and Senator POINDEXTER, scat- 
tered from Massachusetts to California, voted for the measure. 

The tolls repeal act, which is indorsed by most everyone who 
does not want to pay a subsidy to the Shipping Trust, was car- 
ried by an overwhelming nonpartisan majority. There were 52 
Democrats against repeal and 23 Republicans for repeal. 

In the United States Senate 13 Republicans joined with a 
majority of the Democrats in passing this repeal and 11 Demo- 
crats sided with the Republicans, so that the bill commonly 
known as the tolls repeal act is not a party measure, and could 
not have been passed through the United States Senate except 
with the support of Republican friends. 

A good deal of dust was kicked up and a good deal of flubdub 
created at the time this bill was pending to the effect that 
Great Britain was forcing the United States to repeal this act. 
It never did seem to me reasonable that Great Britain should 
seriously care whether we charged our own boats for using 
our own canal or not. It would not cut much more figure with 
the ordinary Britisher whether we charged American citizens 
for using the canal than it would if we charged an American 
citizen for using a Government-owned railroad. If we have free 
tolls for boat owners who use our canal, then if I ever have 
the chance to go to Alaska and ride oyer the railroad that our 
Government is proposing to build and own, I want free trans- 
portation over that railroad, and not only myself but everybody 
else is entitled to free transportation over that railroad. 

On July 4 last Mr. Bryce, who was for many years ambassa- 
dor from Great Britain to this Government and who is one of 
the most honored and most respected Englishmen that has ever 
been in this country, made a speech in- Which he flatly denied 
that Great Britain had brought pressure on the United States 
in order to get a repeal of the Panama Canal tolls exemption. 
Mr. Bryce said that he had advised his Government that if the 
President of the United States thinks it is right to repeal he 
will do it. 

Mr. Bryce further said that no country in the world has a 
stronger desire than the United States to do what is right and 
honorable. But the same class of men who get up false 
calamity howls also preach about English subjugation. 

On the question of the President’s Mexican policy and the use 
of the Army and Navy by the President in whatever way he 
thought proper in order to bring about peace, the vote in the 
House stood 337 for the President’s policy and 37 against the 
President's policy. Of the 37 who were against the President's 
policy 29 were Republicans, 2 were Progressives, and 6 were 
Democrats, so that a great majority of the Republicans in the 
House, when they saw the country was in danger, were glad 
to give President Wilson the power which he deseryed in order 
to handle the situation. 

When the resolution came up in the Senate even a greater 
vote of confidence was given by all parties to the President in 
handling the situation. Only 13 standpatters withheld the au- 
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thority from the President of the United States, who is the 
Commander in Chief of our Army and Navy, to use all of our 
forces in whatever manner he deemed wisest in bringing about 
perce in distracted Mexico. 

The antitrust biljs passed the House by a vote of 275 to 54. 
Of those in favor of the antitrust bills 41 were Republicans and 
15 were Progressives. These patriotic Republicans and Pro- 
gressives joined with the Democrats In passing these salutary 
mensures, 

Those antitrust bills are now pending in the Senate and I 
have no dont will soon be enacted into law. There were 
more than 1,200,000 aliens came to this country during the last 
year. It is to be expected that the labor market in spots may be 
overcrowded, but as a rule there is not enongh in this country 
to do the work. 

There ore two classes of people whose interests have been 
specially well eared for by the present administration, namely, 
the farmer und the laboring man, while at the same time the 
manufacturer las demonstrated during the first elght months 
that the tarif has been in operation that he is able to hold his 
own in competition with all foreigners. 

The amount of mannfactured Imports info this country dur- 
ing the last eight months has only increased 8.08 per cent over 
what it was A year ago. This much increase would be naturally 
expected, owing to the further expansion and growth of the 
country and the prosperous condition of our people. 

Everything that the farmer has to sell has advanced in price 
during the present adiministration, and I offer in proof of that 
assertion the following table of prices taken from the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics, 


PRICES OF FARM PRODUCTS., 


Articles raised on the farm and the market prices on June 1, 
1912, and June 1, 1914: 
Wholesale prices. 


June 1, | June 1, 
1913. 1914. 
GRAIN. 
Bar'cy, choles, tofancy malling, by sample, price per bushel 
peer PA 68 80. 64 
Corn, contract grades, cash. 59 „ 
Outs, contract grades, cash. . -394 +30 
APSO Me CNN vad one E EN E IES SEER RER E vbee -83 - 05: 
Whoal, No. 1 Northern spring, cus H -97 
Whwat, No. 2 Red winter, cash. 1. 00} -90 
LIVE STOCK, 
Cattle, steers, good to choice corn feds, price per 100 pounds in 
Dr EE T E E T A E, &30 9.00 
Cattle, steers, choice to prime corn fſeds 8.65 9.30 
Hogs, heavy, shipping and packing 8. 75 8.17 
Hogs, light bacon and selected butch: 8.80 8, 20 
Shoep, native wethers ................ 6.15 & 50 
heep, western Wethers .. 6.15 6.50 
peep choice to extra draft, price each In Chicago. . 170, 00 175. 00 
Mules, 16 to 16) hands, price each im St. Loullssss 175. 00 150. 00 
MISCELLANEOUS, 
Catton, upland middling, price +1170 +1375 
Fla rad, No. 1, cash, price pes buabal M 1.30} 61) 
Hay, timothy, No. 1. price Per ton Chicago thiis 14. 15 1118 
Hides, packers’ heavy native steers, price z 0. ° . 
Hops, prime to choice New York, in New Vork. PA SE ADY :22 40 
Poultry ,live, cholee................ re mtueans shane 18 16 
Tobacco, good dark-red Burley leaf, price per 100 pounds in 
TODS VA d „ csi ates vs enas 33 T 13. 00 15.00 
Wool, umwashed,{ blood Missouri and Wisconsin, price per 
OTe MOM ot os ve 55s ceka ks sos me S EE sete AES ʻu «255 
ool, unwashed, 1 blood Missouri and Wisconsin, price per 
8 e SE E EE T +24 26 
gen, freshiirsts, per dozen in Chicago........... . 18} 1887 
Butter, Elgin creamery, price per pound in Elgin. 2. 201 
Potutoos, wh ite, fait to fancy 40 7 
>, PRICES OF ARTICLES CONSUMED, ` 
Practically everything that the farmer has to buy is either 


the same price that it was a year ago or else it is sold at the 
same price but better and more material put in the article. 

On the 27th of June, 1914, I received a letter from the largest 
retail department store in Chicago. This letter was written in 
answer to an inquiry which I had addressed to the company a 
few days before, and reads as follows: 


In reply to your letter of June 23, makin equity in regard to prices 
a 


of wea 15 apparel for men, women, and children last year and at the 
present time, we have to say that the prices of similar articles show 
very little ate: during the year. In wool there is a tendency 


to place a little better grade of cloth In the article, In other wo th 
customer gets better value for the same amount of money, Peis 


I also received several communications from others engaged 
in the retail of farm machinery, and in every instance the reply, 
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was that there was an attempt to hold prices this year at what 
they were lust year, but that in doing so it had become neces- 
sary to add all new improvements freé of charge to the pur- 
chaser and in many instances to make the machines of a higher 
grade In order to command the price that was heretofore easily 
maintained, and that therefore the farmer was getting a beter 
grade of farm machinery for the same price that he had here- 
tofore paid which is in effect getting the same machinery for 
less money. 

The secretary of the Federation of Labor in Chicago informed 
me personally n few days ago that he knew of no instance in 
which labor received less pay than it did a year ago and that 
in a few of the trades the price of labor had increased in the 
last 12 months. 

In the matter of the products which people ent there has been 
very little change, although in a few instances where there was a 
grent shortage last year in the crops there has been a slight 
increase in prices, and In a few Instances there has been a 
slight decrease in retail prices. 

The following is a list of prices taken from the statistical 
Department of Labor, which shows the selling price of food 
articles on the 15th day of May, 1913, and on the 15th day of 
May, 1914: 

Selling price of food articles. 


t 


Commodity. say 2250 er Fas 
Sirloin steak, per pound $0. 225 $0. 245 
Round steak, per pound 220 20 
Roast, bone in, per poun Mt +20) 
Chuck roast, per pound... . 15 +15! 
Pork chops, loin, per pound. 18 -20 
Bacon, smoked, per pound 2. 7 
. smoked, per pound . 20 2 
pales reo tub, pound 14 lh 
Leg b, year’ ing (3) per pound 21 100 
Hens, year or more old, dressed, not drawn, per pound : 240 ET 
Flour, wheat, per ¢-barrel bag. a 70 * 
Corn meal, por ( ATT £ 95 Ais 0 
E strictly fresh, near by, per dozen. 2 21 
Butter, creamery, per pound he eae oye Sy cite oi 32 0 
Potatoes, Irish, per 15 pounds — * 210 
Sugar, granulated, per pound 042 ions 
„ fresh, unskimmed, delivered bottled, 
gi S0 AS PEA 08 0 
N A an 701 
Short ribs, per barrel, Chieng. 11.80 11.20 


IMPORTHD BEEF, 

There has been a great deal said by the “false alarmers“ 
about the flooding of American markets with Argentine beef. so 
that the cattle raisers in America will be forced to take a very 
low price for their beef or go out of business, 

The Chicago packers, all of whom nre standpatters, on the 
9th day of July issued a statement in which they say that 
meat prices will rise above the record figures of recent years, 
despite the huge grain crop. So that by criticizing this Demo- 
cratie administration for permitting beef from Argentina and 
other countries to come in free the calamity howler is saddled 
with the responsibility of trying to starve the beef eater. 

WHEAT LMPORTATIONS. 

There has been an attempt to scare the wheat grower in this 
country because the tariff was taken off of whent, yet the facts 
show that the United States not only supplies its own wheat, but 
sells millions of bushels abroad in the foreign markets of the 
world. 

On the very day that the question of putting wheat on the 
free list was discussed in the House of Representatives it was 
shown that whent sold in Winnipeg. Canada, for 3 cents per 
bushel more than it sold for in St. Paul. About the only pur- 
pose for which wheat is imported into this country from Canada 
is for seed. 

In the month of April, 1915, six months before the tariff went 
Into effect, there was imported into this country 36,000 bushels 
of whent. In the month of April, 1014, six months after the 
wheat was put on the free list, there was imported into this 
couutry 13,000 bushels of wheat. I am told there are plenty of 
farmers In the far West who raise in one year more bushels 
of wheat than have been imported from Canada into the United 
States during the first six months that wheat has been on the 
free list, aud although it is shown that the production of wheat 
for the year 1914 is something like 200,000,000 bushels more 
than the average annual production, yet the price of wheat is a 
very little lower thun it was a year ago. 

WOOL. 

Another prophecy of these ‘wish-is-father-to-the-thought " 

gentlemen is with reference to free wool. How they would have 
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been delighted to have seen the price of wool go down! And 
now that wool has gone up since it has been put on the free list 
und the country has become so prosperous, Instead of being 
ushnmed of their attitude they ignore it. 

On June 1, 1913, unwashed wool sold in Chicago at 23 cents 
and 24 cents per pound; on the same date In 1914 it sold for 26 
cents per pound. Putting wool on the free list did not manke it 
go up, neither did it make it go down; but enacting legislation 
that honestly distributes prosperity has raised the general Jevel 
of all products not heretofore controlled by combines and trusts. 


CORN FUOM ARGENTINA, 


Out in my part of the country there has been sporadic and 
futile effort to convince the farmers that putting corn on the 
free list will subject them to competition with the half-Spanish 
and half-Indian population of the Argentine Republic, The best 
argument on earth to convince any man who really wants to 
know the truth about it is simply to show him the Argentine 
corn. It is a disgrace to good healthy pop corn. 

In the last 15 years there has been three times as many acres 
added to the corn-producing aren in the United States as there 
is corn land to-day in Argentina under cultivation, and yet dur- 
ing all that time the price of corn has gradually gone up, and 
only about seven times in the history of this country bas corn 
been as high or higher than it Is to-day. 

The Hon. Henry T. Rarser, of Illinois, on the Gth of June 
last, delivered a most exhaustive speech in the House on the 
question of Argentine corn. The facts compiled by Mr, RAINEY 
show that up to the time of making his speech, which was about 
six months after corn was put on the free list, there had only 
one carload of Argentine corn reached Chicago, and that was 
sent for experimental purposes in order to see whether or not it 
was good for chicken feed, Eren though last year produced a 
very poor corn crop in the United States, yet we exported to 
foreign countries 45,000,000 bushels of corn. 

In the first efght months after corn was put on the free list 
there was imported into this country from Argentina 9,000,000 
bushels of corn, most of which was used in corn-producing plants 
by manufacturers of corn into products for exportation. 

At the present rate of importation from the Argentine Re- 
public we might expect about thirteen or fourteen million bushels 
of corn from there in one year. 

McLean County, IIL, produces every year about 16,000,000 
bushels of corn, and many other counties in the corn belt 
produce about the same nmonnt. 

I have heard that an elephant is afraid of a mouse; in about 
the same measure the American corn coward ought to be afraid 
of the Argentine corn raiser. 


BUSINESS MEN'S OPINIONS, 


Inasmuch as business conditions are of a psycological nature 
I also offer, not only cold facts in evidence, but I will offer 
opinion evidence based on facts from competent witnesses who 
are the leading business men in Danville, III., the largest city 
3 the district which I have the honor of representing in this 

ouse. 

These gentlemen are for the most part either Republicans or 
Progressives and therefore, according to the politician, might 
be said to be testifying against their interests, but these men 
whom I know personally are Americans and patriots and busi- 
ness men first, and partisans only as n secondary matter. 

Below are their statements which have been published in the 
newspapers of their city within the last few months: 

WHAT DANVILLE, ILL., MERCHANTS SAY OF CONDITIONS THERE, 
[By L. C. Chaffee, president of the Peyton Palmer Co.] 


I will say, from a personal 3 that to-day retailers are ve 
hopeful concerning future prospects. hey are enjoying excellent busi- 
ness and their patrons are optimistic. Illinois is about to 8 
one of ber best trade years, simply because everybody is pulling for 
prosperity, thinking prosperity, and talking prosperity. 

[By H. E. Espenschied, insurance broker. ] 

Fire insurance men throughout the State are unanimous in the 
jon that Danville's fre protection is good; In t, better than other 
towns in the State I am acquainted with. Their services in the past 
have been excellent, and with the addition of improvements and better 
fighting accessories which nre being secured from time to time the 
future of the local department secms bright. 

[By C. L. English, president First National Bank.] 

I am an optimist. Tho outlook in Danvilic and Vermilion Comfy 
from n banking and commercial standpoint is exceptionally bright. 
expect the year 1914 to go down in history as a year of much pros- 
perity and many successes in oll lines of business. With a boomer 
crop, which will doubtless come as a matter of course, the farmer has 
every reason to sce in 1914 a year ot great possibilities. 

[By I. H. Louis, of the Straus & Lonis Co.] 


There is aig competition among Danville merchan 


but that com- 
petition seldom mes bitter and acts only a — — 2 


tter business 


methods and advanced business ideas. Perso glad I have 
been in Danville as long as I haye, I hope it may be my privilege to 
stay here long. The past, with its successes, is to me a harbinger of 


what is to come, 
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(By J. S. Emery, president of the Emery Dry Goods Co.] 

There is not another class of Danviile people to whom prosporit 
means more than to we merchanis, Prosperity means to us good busi- 
ness, a return on our moncy Invested, and the nitimate expansion of 
our establishments. I belleve when I say that 1014 from a mercuntile 
standpoint has more brilliant prospects in stare than any other year 
since the dawn of the twentieth century, that I am echoing the beltet 
of every other merchant in Danville. 


[By George W. Telling, president of Commercial Trust & Savings Bank.] 


The saving habit pays. People are learning, more and more, that it 
pays, Show me a man who is saving money and 1 will show you's man 
who is a booster for the town in whieh he 4a living. I believe every man 
connected with a local bank will agree with me when I say that mora 
Danville tollers and wage carners—the city’s backbonc—are saving 
money now than ever before. 


LBy Harvey C. Adams, secretary Vermilion Coauty Building Assoclation.] 


The outskirts of the city, which have hitherto presented a vacant 
and barren appearance, are filling up with handsome little homes 
abodes for the tollers and wage carners—the men who form the Dack- 
bone and foundation of 8 in this country. This process of 
building, this Gling up of what was once wasto places, Js the surest 
sign of prosperity visible in Danville to-day. 

[Dy Charles U. Feldkamp, president Civie Federation.] 


Cooperation has ever been the keynote In the advancement of all 
municipalities. Danyille’s present standing in the commercial life of 
Ilinols hns been attained by cooperation, and her future depends 
wholly upon cooperation. The city is prosperous tony, and the present 
_ Ao time to take advantage of this prosperity and lny plans for the 
‘ature. 

[By O. P. Haworth, county superintendent of schools. 

If the farmer did not believe that he js paying for something that 
will cvyentually prove a good investment in an educational way he 
would not vote for the schools. What is good for Vermilion County is 
good for Danyille. With the county prosperous, Danville will be pros- 
perons: Residonta of the county outside of Danville have falth in the 
uture; so has Danville, and belleye there is good cause for that 


belief. 
{By H. C. Smith, president Allith-Prouty Co.) 


Business conditions have settled from the somewhat spasmodic busi- 
ness outlook of n year ngo. Factory prospects in Danville for the 


ensuing 5 are excellent, not only with us, but, I believe, every other 
re Danville that relies mainly upon the Nation at large for its 
profits. 


[By A. L, Webster, president the Webster Grocer Co.] 


The only method of making an intelligent prediction of future com- 
mercial activity is by comparison. Early in 1913, conditions pra- 
yailed which caused me to believe that a good business year was ahead, 
My opinion was Inter proven. Nineteen hundred and thirteen was pro- 
ductive of bigger business than any other year since I came to Dan- 
ville, almost a half century ago. 


[By M. J. Wolford, president the Palmer National Bank.] 


The attitude of Danville people toward the banks and the building 
associations has been that of the prudent man toward institutions 
where he can secure a safe investment. Both institutions are frienda, 
not only of the wage carner but of the business man as well. Hoth 
types of citizens are over willing to cooperate with the building asso- 
ciations, because while they are saving moncy they are also making 
money, 


A CONDITION OF PROSPERITY IN CHICAGO, 


Chicago is probably as good a combination of all classes of 
people and all kinds of business Interests as the United States 
or the world affords, Business stagnation as a national issue 
ought to be felt in Chicago. On the other hand, business pros- 
perity ns a proposition which would apply to the whole country 
would be evidence by conditions in Chlengo. 

Chicago has to-day the same board of assessors acting under 
the same law and the same conditions that prevailed in Chicago 
one year ago. so that it is fair to presume that any increase or 
decrease in the value of the personal property in Chicago ought 
to indicate, in some measure at least, the business conditions 
which are now prevalent there. 

If values have greatly gone down, it would indicate that the 
great composite business interest shows an unhealthy condition 
due either to the crops, politics, legislation, or some other evil. 

If the value of the personal property in Chicago should show 
un enormous increase within the last 12 months, we certainly, 
have a right to consider that the business interests of Chicago 
are In flourishing condition. 

The figures which show the value of the personal property in 
Chicago about July 1, 1914, made by the board of assessors 
give all the personal property in Chicago this year as fairly, 
worth $853,325,070, A year ngo the value of all the personal 
property as assessed by the same board was $675,546,S861, a 
clear increase In the value of the personal property of Chicago 
of $177,778,809. 

A stupendous prosperity, an increase upon the value of alf 
of the personal property in Chicago one year ago of 26 per cent. 

These are figures and facts, all of which are sworn to and 
which are matters of public record. 

The “ get-poor-quick” schemers can not explain such pros- 
perity away any better than they can prove that 2 and 2 
are 5. Some of the newspapers and political scarecrows have 
been telling around to anyone who would listen to them that 
business would not branch out and new industrics are a thing 
of the past. 
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NEW AND WATENDED BUSINESS ENTERPRISES. 

There is a magazine printed in Chicago that is known as the 
Manufacturers’ News, and ft is so rabid against anything 
that relleves the people of paying tariff taxes that it is im- 
possible for this publication to tell the truth, although they 
seem to make au honest effort in thut direction, Out of the 
pages of their own publication the editoriais of the Manufactur- 
ers’ News stand convicted of treason to their country and false- 
hoods to their readers. I will quote a few of the paragraphic 
notations of new und extended business enterprises which are 
ming up throughout the land and as set forth in the News on 
April 9. 

In the week ending April 9, 1914, the Manufacturers’ News, 
although claiming editorially that the business Interests of the 
country wis suffering because of the tariff legislation, yet they 
give us a list of enterprising business men who are going for- 
ward with the establishment of new factories and the extension 
of old ones: 

[From the Manufacturers“ News, April 9, 1914.] 
NEW FACTORY BUILDINGS, 
Albert Felseher will establish a branch mattress factory at Victoria, 


x. 
The Mayfield (Ky.) Woolen Mills will double the size of their present 


factory. 
BBA Sa Brass Manufacturing Co., of Cleveland, Ohio, plans a 
new piant. 
Ground has been broken for the now plant of the Fremont Steam 
Boller Co.. at Fremont, Ohio. 
A $20,000 factory bullding will be erected at Anderson, Md., by the 


Mid-West 3 Rox Co. 
Sites ore being Inspected and plans prepared for a large machine 
shop aud 98 to cost $150, at Akron, Ohlo. 

The National Fireproofing Co. will spend $300,000 for furthering the 
development of the 1 Ohio, tract. 

Pians are being made by the C. & E. Wolfe Shoe Co., of Columbus, 
Ohio. to rebuild the plant in Fulton Street recently destroyed by fire. 

Connersville, Ind.: A big addition to the spring department of the 
Anated Spring & Axle Factory, of Connersville, Ind., is to be built at 


once. 

Permit has heen issued to the Decatur Manufacturing Co., at Decatur, 
Tit. 8 foetory building at corner of North and Short Streets. 
Cost. on . 

Construction of the rope and twine factory for the Hooven & Allison 
se ig orth Kansas City, has been under way about a week. Cost, 

200.000, 

Lees & Strong will build a new foundry at the foot of Collins Avenue, 
in Columbus, Ohio. It will manufactnre core supports for molds and 
will be 60 by 100 feet. 

The contract for the construction of the factory buildin of the 
Griffin. Car Wheel Co., in Vernon, Cal., has been awarded to Carl Leon- 
ardt. of Lox Angeles, 

The Gund Mannfacturing Co. will erect a new factory building, to 
cost £12,000, at La Crosse, Wis. Its chief product will be drive Feist 
anchors. nsed in ee wires, 

Viens are being drawn by Mortimer B. Cleveland, of Waterloo, Towa, 
for a big factory building which will be erected by the Iowa Gate Co. 
the coming year. Cost, $50,000. 

It Is proposed to regt a factory for the manufacture of metallic 
fence posts, fences of wire, barb wire, gates, and nails at North Man- 


kato. Minn. Carl Lippert, of that place, is the promoter. 
The Altorfer Bros.’ Co.. has purchased 21 acres of property just 
across the section bridge in East Peoria, and will soon begin the erec- 


tion of their big washing-machine factory there. 

The J. II. Weir Si Co.. of this city, has filed articles of Incorpora- 
tien. Capital, $20,000. The concern will erect a factory at Benton 
Harbor. Mich., and engage in the manufacture of electrical signs. 

A building permit was issued to the Union Printi Co. KE Aken: 
Ohiu, for the erection of n $10,000 factory bulldin 033-1035 South 
High Street. The building is to be of brick and 150 feet in size. 

he Nebraska Blaugas Co, has announced a new plant to be built at 
Des Moines, Iowa, costing over $75,000, and the purchase of new equi 
ment for the Omaha and Des Moines plants involving about $125,000 


more. 

A plant for the manufacture of 8 concrete railway cross- 

fle, owned and operated by the Percival Concrete Tio & Socket Co., 201 
cen Street, and Crescent Building, will be started in New Orleans 
ortiy. 

Material is being contracted for the new $900,000 steel mill which 
will be erected by the Massillon, Ohio, Rolling Mill Co, 

Nathan and Alexander Friend have acquired the vacant property at 
the northeast corner of West Twenty-third and South Robey Streets, 
Chicago, south front 22 by 124 feet, as the site of a two-story factory 
building to cover the entire lot and to cost approximately $70,000. 

A large force of workmen are rushing the construction of the new 
1 plant of the Western Paper Makers’ Chemical Co., located near 

he Kalamazoo Vegetablo Parchment Paper Co. building. 


at 
b; 


The Spengle Bros., manufacturers of specialties on the water power, 
expect to erect n modern two-story building, 50 to 150 feet, on their 
property on Kiswaukee Street, near Harrison Avenue, at Rockford, III. 

he Clark=-Boothe Doyle Co., hicorporated for $250,000, will build a 
plant for the manufacture of ice st Porterville, „ this summer, 

Otis S. Cutler, president of the American Brake Shoe Co,, has closed 
negotiations for the purchase of a site tor a branch plant of his firm at 
Yerni; Cal. Contract will bè Iet at once and work will be started 

F Ai 


On April 16 the News gives to its readers and the public its 
list of a few of the most important enterprises established dur- 
ing the week, from which I select the following as typical of 
thelr list: 

{From the Manufacturers’ News, April 16, 1914.1 
NEW FACTORY BUILDINGS. 


ne has been started on the Cincinnati branch of the Paragon Re- 
Harrison, Ark,: New electric light and ice plants are to be con- 
structed in Harrison at once. = à 


The Illinois Central plans extensive improvements in its yards at 


Clinton, III. Cost, $100,000, 

New buildings added to the plant of the Kissel Motor Car Co., at 
Hartford, Wis., have increased its floor space by 60,000 square feet, 

Business men of Carthage, Mo., have given $30,000 bond to guar- 
game the erection of a shoe-factory building for the Kaut-lelih 

oe Co. 

The Continental Line Co. has let the contract for the erection of 
four reinforced-concrete buildin at Dallas, Tex, to Buchanan & 
Gilder, of that city, for $164,000. 

De Pere, Wis.: A proposition is to be put up to De Pere People that 
would lead to: the establishment of an automobile factory here, if 
accepted. Citizens subscribe for $25,000 in stock. 

The Concrete Steel Construction Co. has begun work upon a $100,000 
factory building on Taylor Strect, near Monument Avenue, at Dayton, 
Ohio, for the Doty Manufacturing Co. 

La Salle, III.: Pern is to bave a new factory, the shirt factory of the 
Icas Manufacturing Co., the machinery and equipment of which have 
been installed in a building secured for the purpose. 

8. A. Maxwell & Co., wallpaper, dealers and manufacturers, have 
8 a tract of approximately 41.320 square feet fronting cast on 

ron Street extended, tween West Thirty-sixth and West Thirty- 
seventh Streets, Chicago, for $27,861. It is the Intention of the pur- 
chasers to 5 the lots with a five-story and basement heavy milt 
construction factory and warehouse, to cost about $200,000. 

Amite City, La.: Fruit and vegetable growers have been given assur- 
ance that before another shipping season the parish will have one of 
the most complete crate manufacturing plants in the South. 

The International Roofing Manufacturing Co, will erect a $100,000 
plant on 8 acres it has acquired in Chicago, in South Western Boule- 
vard, between Fifty-second and Pifty-fourth Streets, 

The poty 3 Co., of Dayton, Ohio, expects to erect a 
3200099 ob ant on Taylor treet, near Monument’ Avenue, it will be 

0 by 1 feet, of concrete, This company makes vacuum sweepers 
and other specialties. 

To take care of its increasing business the Lagonda Mannfacturing 
Co., of Springfield, Ohio, will erect an addition to its plant this spring. 
It will be an all-steel structure 65 feet wide and 125 feet long. It wili 
be erected east of the main plant. 

It has been definitely determined that the factory to utilize the great 
plane deposit 10 miles northeast of Attica, Ind., is to be located in 
Janyine, and if present plans are carried out a large refractory brick 
plant will be built there during the coming summer. 

The Turner Construction Co. has been awarded the general contract 
by C. F. Mueller & Co., manufacturers of macaroni, for the construc. 

on of their new factory at High Street and Baldwin Avenne, Jersey 
City, N. J. Pane, batidtas will be reinforced concrete throughout, four 


00,000. A plant will be erected that will require the 5 of 
100 men, 


The Pacific Power & Light Co., North Yakima, Wash., which is now 
completing cement work on an extension of the Wapntox Canal, in the 
Naches Valley, 5 to push construction of the supplementary power 
pant, which is to furnish some 5,000 

aches power stntion. 

About $50,000 is to be spent b 


horsepower additional to the 


the Ohio Veneer Co. in the construc- 
tion of a plant at the northwest corner of Colerain Avenue and Bra- 
shears Street, Cincinnati, Camp Washington. President Ferdinand Bos- 
ken, of the company, yesterday closed a deal for the purchase of the 
manufacturing site, which is 180 by 400 feet. 

Contracts have been awarded by Architect Herman J. Esser for an 
additional manufacturing building for the Harsh & Edmonds Shoe Co., 
to be erected on Reed Street south of Maple Street. adjoining the com- 
ner plant at Maple and Hanover Streets, Milwaukee, Wis. The 

uilding will have an 80-foot frontage on Reed Street and will be 160 
feet deep and 7 stories bigh. The first floor will be of reinforced con- 
crete construction, while the upper stories will have a steel skeleton. 
incased in concrete, with brick curtain walls, The cost will be about 


„000. 

Lots have been purchased by tho International Roofing Manufactur- 
ing Co, for the erection of a factory on the southwest side in Chicago, 
Eight acres on Southwestern Boulevard between Fifty-second and Fifty- 
fourth Streets are involved. A brick-and-stono building will be erected 
at once, ond the deal when the building Is completed will represent an 
investment of about $100,000, 


On April 23 the News gives us a list of new enterprises, which 
indicate the confidence of the business men throughout the 
country in the stability of business matters: 


{From the Manufacturers’ News, April 23, 10914.) 
NEW FACTORY BUILDINGS, 


i seers: Ohio: The Girard Machine & Repair Co. has arranged for a 
actory site, 

Manitowoc, Wis.: A factory to manufacture gum will be established 
in this city within a month. 

Racine, Wis.: Racine is to have another $12,000 factory building. 
It will be erected by the Racine File Co, 

Work has been started upon the new roundhouse and shops of the 
Illinois Central at Jackson, Miss. Cost, $400,000, 

Dallas, Tex.: The Sherwin Williams Paint Co. will locate a branch 
8 here. It desires 10,000 feet of ground space and a three-story 

ullding. 

Rocky Ford, Colo.: The largest silo in the county will be built the 
coming summer by the American Beet Sugar Co., near its factory in 
this city, for the storage of beet pulp. 

Springfield, Ohio; Lo take care of its increasing business, the Kelly- 
Springfield Motor Truck Co. plans to begin the erection of an addition 
to its plant at Burt Street and Sheridan Avenue, 

Oroville, Cal.: The California Ripe Olive Co. has purchased an acre 
and a half in the Gray tract for a building. The building will be 
erected during the coming summer nt a cost of $10,000. 3 

Whitesburg, Ky.: T. C. Seaman Stave Co.. with headquarters at Win- 
chester, has purchased a large boundary of Big Leatherwood Creek tim- 
ber and will in the installation of some stave mills. 

Jolict, III.: The Joliet Wall Paper Co. has closed a contract with the 
Johnson Construction Co., of Chicago, for the bullding of the plant 
south of the water works at the foot of Logan Avenue. 

The Chicago Car Roofing Co. is to erect a new plant at Warren, Ohio, 
which will employ 300 men. The plant and equ pose will cost $100,- 
000. The Trumbull Steel Co. has furnished steel for this plant. 
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Toledo. Ohio: One of the greatest print in 
Middle West, in a building the exterior of which will reveal the highest 
ideals in modern architectural creation, will be established at Monroc 
Street and Sylvan Avenue by the Express Publishing & Printing Co. 

Dallas, Tex.: Announcement is made that a brick manufactory owned 
by the Brown Brick Co. will be in ba terse in Dallas within the next 
30 days. The plant will be located In the outskirts of the city. bein 
near the foot of Lenway Street and the Missouri, Kansas & Texas Rail- 


road. 

“Chattanooga, Tenn: The Cincinnati, New Orleans & Texas Paeific 
Ratirosd Co. will begin the construction of its $100,000 car plant in 
Chattanooga within the next two weeks. Several hundred men will be 
given employment, The plant will have a capacity of from 25 to 30 


and binding plants in the 


power piant, bo! se. 

The William P. Squibb Distilling & Cattle gga ns 
contract for the construction of a new distilling plan 
Ind. The new building will be of reinfor concrete and brick, 
7 pt set with all of the latest improyements, and will have a capacity 
of 5,000 bushels of grain per day. The grain elevator will have a 
capacity of 50,000 bushels of grain, The new distillery will cost about 


D 
Fremont, Ohio: Preparations for the 2 
Clauss £ 


Co, has closed a 
in Lawrenceburg, 


250,000. 
of Fremont’s newest 
factory are nearly completed and the utiery Co.'s plant on 
South Wood Strect will soon be running time. Henri 
president and treasurer of the factory, announced Saturday 
expects 8 to be installed by May 1. Bqnipment will cost more 
than $15,000. Not less than $50,000 will be invested in the ding 
and machinery, Mr. Clauss sakk 
Week ending April 30. The following are a few of the new 
enterprises that show prosperity in building and extending their 
business: 
[From the Manufacturers“ News, April 30, 1914.1 
NEW FACTORY BUILDINGS. 
3 Mith.: The Detroit Cycle Car Co. may move its plant to 
s city. 
Akron, Ohio: Plans are being prepared for a 12-story building by 
the Northern Ohio Traction Co. 
Charlotte, Mich.: The Hancock Manufacture! €o. is planning to 
It will be constructed of brick. 
Hobart, Okla.: J. L. Kraft & Bros., checse manufacturers of Elk- 
for the erection of n cheese factory here. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. : e Grand Rapids Wood Furnishing Co. is 
making a second ackiition to its factory on Ellsworth Avenue. 
Belleville, Tex.: This placo bas been chosen as the location for a fac- 
toy for the manufacture of the Bucking Ram washing machine. 
aluth, Minn.: A $2,500 dry kiln and cooper shop will be erected 
Use Asa Superior Manufacturing Co. at its present factory on the bay 
ront. 
Butte, Mont.: The Anaconda Co. has decided to bulld a sulphuric 
acid plan at the Washoe smelter, with a capacity of 100 tons of acid 
a 


San An- 


Muscatine, Iowa: A $25, plant will be erected by the Zeidler 
Concrete Culvert Co. in th Muscatine, 

emont, Ohio: Operations will be started in a few s on the 

n the new plant o Fremont. Steam Boller Co,, to be 


Tex.: T. E. Ritchey, of San Antonio, is in the a ee 
e 
Mr. 


recently secured, 8 to au announcement made to-day by General 
= o bas just returned from New Mok, where 


its 
precas plant in High Bridge. N. J. The contract a tes $2 000. 
tor 

th ew Easton works. 

‘Spokane. Wash.: A factory for the manufacture of lumber into fn- 
ished products on the mall-order basis and a distributing yard will be 
placed in Sumner. Wash., by the Hewitt-Lea-Punk Co., of Seattle. More 
than 50 men will be employed steadily before midsummer, The 1 


outlay for buildings will be $50,000. 


Cincinnati, Ohio: The Andrew Nessner Co, brass founders, has com- 
missioned Architect Anson Kieg to make plans for the rehabilitation of 
the factory on Patterson near Bank Street, which was partly destroyed 
by fire two weeks ago. The interior of the 9 to be changed so 
us to make it comply with the new hnilding regulations. 

Charlotte, Mich,: The factory building furnished the Hancock Manu- 
facturing Co. by the city of Charlotte automatically becomes the prop- 
e of the company this month. They have faithfully carried out the 
obligations of their seven-year contract with the city to occupy. the 

lant. The company is now planning to build a 72 by 100 foot addi- 
fon to thelr factory. 


On May 7 we select n few of the enterprises that are unable 
to see business depressions ahead of them, ° 


[From the Manufacturers’ News, May 7, 1914.1 
NEW. FACTORY BUILDINGS. 


Bethlehem, Pa.: The Bettendorf Co. will erect a branch factory build- 
ing here at m cost of $150,000. 

Windsor, Canada: A branch of the Jagelmeyer Manufacturing Co., 
of Bay City, Mich., will be located here. 

Robinson, III.: The Robinson Manufacturing Co., L. M. Smith, man- 
ager, has 1 8 the erection of a plant. 

Lockport, III.: Negotiations haye been favorably progressing for the 
location in Lemont of n plant for the manufacture of piano plates. 

Thomas, Okla.: J. L. Craft & Bros., of Chicago, have decided defni- 
nitely to locate here and will soon begin shipping their machinery. 

Chicago: The Watrous Acme Manufacturing Co, will erect a $300,000 
factory on Western Avenue, south of Forty-thlrd Street, 

Cleveland, Ohto: The Owens Improvement Co. will erect a $75,000 
building. to. ‘be. leased in units to small manufacturing concerns, 

Detrolt, Mich, ; Foundations now are being laid for the new produc- 
tion plant of the Banner Cigar Mannfacturing Co. at Warren nnd 
Mitchell Avenues. 


Etta > The water and light board of this ee is con- 
sidering the erection of a new power plant at a cost of $265,000. 
8 Tex.: An terlocking concrete State ctery for the 


Co.'s pans whieh when completed will double the present 
capacity of the rap! 

troit, Mich, : The Gordon-Chapman Co,, of Chicago ond of the larg- 
est . firms the country, will open a factory 
hero, with the intention of making Detroit its headquarters. 

Chicago: The Stanley Works, manufacturers of bullders' hardware, 
located at New Britain, Conn., will have a western branch in this city 
nnd have acquired the site for a $500,000 factory in the central manu- 
facturing district, 

Chattan Tenn.: Chief En 


tanooga 


Tuesday evening for t ah eee of locating a site for the new millicn- 
dollar coking and pyp ct plant to be established bere, 
Oakland, Cal.: e Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Co. will 
tra 


y vill ck. 
Co., also of inasi ie Wil build a p 
the corner of Seventh and Cedar Streets.. 
, Oreg.: O. B. Heintz, proprietor of the Pacifie Iron Works, 
has appointed MacNaughton & Raymond, local architects, to draw up 

Jans for the $20,000 building he proposes to erect on the north side of 

st Ankeny Street, between t Second and East Third Streets. The 
bullding will occupy a half block and be five stories high. 

Canton, Ohio: Structural work on the new factory bullding heing 
bullt alo the Pennsylvania Railroad by the Monarch Metal Manu- 
factur o. will be started within a few days. excavation work 
is completed, and bullding material is karun placed on the site, The 
pine 5 ap emi to start operations about June 1, when plans were 
comple 

Belleville, III.: Ground has been broken and work started on the 
erection of a new shoe factory in Belleville, III. The new shoe com- 
pany is composed entirely of local men, and all the $35,000 capital of 

concern has been subscribed and paid In by local people. The com- 
pany will be known as the Hoerr-Adam Shoe Co., and a Une of boys 
shoes will be the only thing manufactured. 


On May 14 we call attention to some of the enterprising 
business men of the country, who are either extending their 
business or installing new business enterprises: 


{From the Manufacturers’ News, May 14, 1914.1 
NEW PACTORY BUILDINGS, 


Chicago: The Minois Modern Machine Co. wiil erect a K story fac- 

tone Dee at 2247-2245 Ogden Avenue, Cost, $35,000. 
ansviljc, Ind.: The Shimer Steel & Wire Co. plans to start the 
construetlon of a wire factory within 60 days, at a cost of $100,000. 

Peoria, III.: Preparations are being made for the erection of a factory 
mg rey! Altorfer Bros., manufacturers of washing machines. 

Sterling, III.? The contract has been let to the Schmidt Bros. Con- 
struction Co. for the erection of the new factory building for the 
Frantz Manufacturing Co, 

Tulsa, Okin.: The establishment of the largest broom factory of the 
Southwest in Tulsa is the ambition of worth J. Green, a veteran 
broom mannfacturer of Enid. 

Springtield, Ohio; It is reported that E. L. Shuey will soon be N N 
to accept proposals on the erection of the power plant to be built a 
Jefferson. and Center Streets, 

Tampa, Pla.: Architect John W. Biggar, of West Tampa, has begun 
work on plans for a $12,000 addition to the Jose Escalente cigar factory 
at Palmetto Beach, itat 

Grand Rapids, Mich.: Machinery 9 has -incrensed Its pases 
stock. from $15,000 to $30,000 for contemplated expansion and ins 
lation of additional equipment, 


for thelr removal here. 


g 
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Ralcigh, N. C.: The town of Rowland has let the contract for an 
$18,000 elcetric-light plant, and Winston-Salem is to vote in June on 
the ixsne of $250,000 of bonds for such plant. 

Youngstown, Ohlo: Contracts for extensions at the Trumbull Ste 
Co.'s plant in Warren have just been awarded, and the equipment and 
machinery will be installed as soon as delivery Is made. 

Carivie, III.: A new sboe-manufacturing company, to be known as 
the Hoerr-Adams Shoe Co., has been organized in Belleville with a 
capital of $35,000, and a three-story factory is in course of construc- 


on, 

Council Bluffs, Iowa: The local plant of the Soda Products Co.. to 

manufacture Glauber's salt and sal soda, will soon be opened. The 
lant will begin operating at the capacity of 240 cars of sal soda and 
50 of salt per year, 

Delphos, Ohio: The Combination Portable Mantel Co., recently or- 

ponm for thè manufacture of portable mantels, have purchased the 
uildings of the Fortner foundry, and will install machinery and will 
be in operation about June 1. Capital, $50,000. 

Milwaukee, WIs.: The site now occupied by the Milwaukee Wrecking 
Co, on Reed Street, between National Avenue and Walker Street, was 
sold to the Wisconsin Plumbing & Heating Supply Co. Plans are drawn 
for a factory bullding to be erected on this site. 

Des Moines, Iowa: Two biscuit factories are preparing tò open. One 
is a branch plant of the Manchester Biscuit Co., Ich expects to erect 
a $125,000 buildl The other will be the Hen Biscuit Co., operating 
plants at Omaha, Clinton, and Oklahoma City. 

Lima, Ohio; Lima is to have a new automobile-manufacturing concern. 
Tt will be backed by W. A. illiams, local automobile dealer and 
former secretary and vice 8 of the Lima Automobile Club, and 
will be the first concern Lima to manufacture cars for pleasure 

urposes. 

ilwaukeo, Wis.: A permit was issued on Friday for a 3-sto 
factory building to be erected on Prairie Street, between Fourth an 
Fifth Streets, by the Carbolenlum Co,, at a cost of $15,000. The bulld- 
to be of reinforced concrete construction, and will be fireproof 


be started in a few days. It will occupy ground 90 by 112 feet. 
be two stories high, and entirely concrete and stecl, except the front, 
which will have a brick facing. The building will cost 847,500. 

Cincinnati, Oblo: Work has started here on the new building which 
js to be constructed for the International Harvester Co., under 4 long- 
time lease arrangement by the trustees of the University of Cincin- 
nati. on ground owned by them on Lock Street. It will cost in the 
neighborhood of $70,000, will contain five stories and a basement, and 
will be of reinforced concrete. 

Toleilo, Olio: Extensive 1 affecting the east side gard- 
eners and farmers, are planned by the Harbauer Co., condiment manu- 
facturers, this season. Four new tomato ap milis be erected 
tbis spring—one at Curtice; another at Walbridge; a third at Custer, 
Ohio: and a fourth at Wayne Strect, Air Line Junction. Every one ot 
these plants will have a capacity of 8,000 barrels of pulp for the season's 


run. 

Staunton, Va,: The State Ume-grinding commission has announced 
that the contract for machinery to equip the lime-grinding plant 
soon to be opened and operated by convict labor has been awarded 
to the firm of Smith-Courtney Co., of Richmond. The act creating the 
State lime-grinding commission carries an 1 of $30,000 for 
the purehase of desirable rock deposits, the installation of machinery, 
and the operation of the plant until it becomes self-susta: Z. 

On May 21 quite a number of citizens reported to the News 
that they were ready to partake of the business prosperity of 
which the country was then in possession. 

{From the Manufacturers’ News, May 21, 1914.] 
NEW FACTORY BUILDINGS, 

Ottawa, III.: The Clinton Die & Tool Works, of Chicago, is consider- 

ing Jocating its plant elther hero or in La Salle. 
arrisburg, Ark.: George I. Dill & Son are organizing a en 
to erect a ne Panay for the pu of manufacturing machines. 

Chicago, III.: e American Building Foundry Co. has bogus the 
erection of a Loans and office building between Twenty-second Street 
and Burlington tracks. 

Buchanan, Mich.: E. D, Clark, president of the Telfor Tool Co., has 
announced plans for the immediato construction of a $100,000 building 
to the present plant. 

Elkhart, Ind.: The Elkhart Manufacturing Association contemplates 
bulldog a $50,000 electric powcr plant on the site of the old mill near 
Beardsley Avenue and Riverside Drive. 

Dallas, Tex.: The chamber of commerce announces the location of 
a branch house of one of the largest lithographing, engraving, printing, 
and bookbinding concerns in the United States within 60 days from 


date. 

Warren, Ohio: The Warren Board of Trade has closed a denl with 
C. G. Clouse and Frank and Ira Thomas, of Niles, whereby they will 
erect n six-milll sheet plant near this city. The board of Sri - 
chased the William Van Wye farm cast of the Trumbull Steel Co's 

tant on the Niles River road, adjoining the Pennsylvania lines, for a 

acre site for the new plant. The plant will cont $500,000 and will 
employ from 450 to 500 men. 

Toledo, Oblo: Construction has been started on the big new plant 
for the Toledo Pipe ribet Machine Co. at 1437 Summit 8 t. 
aot r 060 concrete, steel, and brick, will be 122 by 162 feet and 

Newbern, N. C.: Andrews & Co., a Norfolk concern, are preparing to 
erect and operate near Newbern a plant to manufacture lime from the 
Se gh over Nae which are to be found in abundance a few miles 
above the city. 

Des Moines, Iowa: The Sac City Electric Co, has jet the contract for 
the erection of a new generating plant to take the place of the smaller 
building erected 16 yoars ogo. The new structure will be concrete 
blocks and will be GO by SO fect in size and 18 fect high. 

8 III.: Tue Ilinois Modern Machine Co. has acquired from Isa- 
Gore Bell the property at 2237-2345 Ogden Avenue, 100 fect square, as 
the site of a four-story factory building. which will contain 40,000 
Square feet of floor space and will cost about $35,000, to be used for 
the manufacture of button machines and button parts. 

Columbus, Ohio: General offices of the National Paving Rrick Co., 
Just orga: with $400,000 capital, are to be located in this city. The 

s plants will be located at Mast Zanesville and South Zanesville. 
It is planned by tho organizers of the new company to manufacture 
Paving brick or blocks for streets and highways on a large scale. 


Youngstown, Ohlo: A new steel company, to be known as the West- 
ern Reserve Steel Co., has been organized by Niles and Warren capital 
and will start the bullding of a new plant at once. The capital stock 
is $600,000. The new plant will include six hot mills, a galvanizing 
department, sheet-metal department, and all other necessary depart- 
ments for the operation of such a plant. The new company. of which 
C. G. Thomas, of Niles, Is president, will absorb the Sykes. Metal Lath 
Co. and the Niles Metal Roofing Co, and will be located on n site about 
60 acres In extent in Warren. 


On May 28 the News furnishes to their readers a copy of 
some of the more important enterprises that are extending their 
operations or establishing a new business. 

[From the Manufacturers“ News, May 28, 1914.] 
NEW FACTORY BUILDINGS. 

Media, Pa.: For George Allen & Sons; plans completed by Walter 
Smedley, architect. Ready for bids. 8 x 8 

Waukegan, III.: Waukegan is to have another factory, as the plans 
are being drawn by Architect Weber. 

Natchez, Miss.: The Wakeman Cement Stavo Silo Co., of Portland, 
Ind., has decided to erect a plant here. 

Stewart, Ohio: The Jackson Shear & Razor Co. is installing a drop 
forge aat for six hammers, ranging In ¢npacity from 800 to 1,600 


po ` 
Marshall, Tex.: A canning factory with a capitalization of $30.000 
oh 8 built here by a corporation to be known as the Marshall Can- 
0, 
Belleville, III.: A bulding permit was issued to the Hoerr-Adams 
tree 7 —.— the erection of a $7,500 brick factory building on West 


Goshen, Ind.: The Elkhart Manufacturers’ Association contemplate 
building a $50,000 electric power plant on the site of the old mill near 


a ey Strect. 

Clinton, Iowa: The Chicago & North Western Railway Co. has au- 
thorized an expenditure of $100,000 for a general freight-car repair 
yard at Clinton, 

Grand Forks, N. Dak.: The Crookston Cordage Co. has been incor- 
porated with a capital of $75,000 and will manufacture rope, twine, or 
co! emp straw, and the by-products. 

Cincinna hio: Plans for the new Ford factory calis for a four- 
story concrete bullding to cost $300,000, to have 236 feet frontage and 
a depth of 167 feet. ve hundred ple will be employed. 

hee rel ty Pa.: The Hellwig Silk Dyeing Co, was granted permits 
yesterday for the erection of a group of factory buildings on the tract 
at the he 300, corner of Nilnor and Homestead Strects, The total 
Buffalo, N. Y.: For Buffalo Shirt Co., three-story reinforced concrete 
factory buliding, 1 48,000 square feet of floor surface; heating, 
electrical cquipment, sprinkler system; plans ready for bids June 21; 
ae & Zimmerman, architects and engineers. 

ashwauk, Minn.: It is understood that the Wisconsin Steel Co. here 
has ected plans for the erection of modern machine shops, to be 
constructed of concrete and equip with the most modern machinery 
available. The 6 made for these Improvements is $50,000, 

Cin ti, Ohio: e Krippendorf-Dittman Co. yesterday was placed 
in a position whereby it can enlarge its shoe factory on Sycamore 
Street. It bought, through Broker C. C. Mund, 41.6 by 120.1 feet on 
the east side of that thoroughfare 50 fect south of Seyenth Street, from 


the Gaff estate. 

Massillon, Ohio: Work on the proposed plant of the Massillon Alu- 
minua acer in Canal Street, is to be started in the near future. One 
0 


t orders for lumber ever piacon in Massillon, to be filled by 
the M on Lumber Co., for the erection of the main building. A total 
of 200,000 feet, to be shipped here in 10 cars, are required. 

Kalamazoo, Mich.: A rejuvenation of the William E. Hill Co., with 
the habilitation of a new consolidated factory and a double output, is 
now under — 785 and within a short time the old plant of the concern, 
812 North Park Street, will be abandoned for larger consolidated head- 
quarters near the Standard paper mill. The company manufactures 
sawmill machinery and steam engines. 


On the week ending June 4 the News furnishes a list of the 
new enterprises then being established throughout the land. 


[From the Manufacturers’ News, June 4, 1914.1 
NEW FACTORY BUILDINGS, 
1 ton, Ohio: The Air Friction Carburetor Co. contemplates enlarg- 


in plant. 
Aiken, Mich.: The Walker Candy Co. will erect a two-story addi- 
tion to its factory In 8 
Columbus, Ohio: . Thomas Motor Co., of Buffalo, has de- 
lant to Columbus. 
Heights, IN.: B. J. Patrick, of Spokane, Wash., was in the 
ing up a site for an automobile factory. 
andusky, Ohlo: The Hinde-Dauche Paper Co. contemplate the eree- 
tion of a concrete dock and four-story bulding, 
Cincinnati, Ohio: The Acme Machine Tool Co., of Buck Street, fs 
planning to increase the size of its plant later in the year. 
Jackson, Mich.: The Union Steel Screen Co. proposcs to bulld a gray 
iron foundry just north of the plant on Huron Street. 
Youngstown, Ohio: An addition to the Consolidated power house will 
ps 55 by July 1, increasing the plant’s capacity by 10,000 
orsepower. 
Marshall, Tex.: A aaru factory with a capital of $20,000 js to be 
built bere by a corporation to be known as the Marshall Canning Co. 
Grand Rapids, Mich.: Work has started on the new plant of the Jobn 
R. Raab Chair Co., Ionia and Bartlett Streets. It will be four stories 
high with steel and brick construction. 
jrand Rapids, Mich.: A building Bg for an addition to the John 
7, has been taken out, Besides en- 


Ranb factory to the amount of $67. 
larging the floor space additional stories will be built. 

incinuati, Ohio: The Dalton Adding Machine Co., located In East 
St. Louis, ey oy more than 1,000 persons, will be removed to the 
plant of the Dana ufaeturing Co., Beech Aveune, Norwood. 

Houston, Tox.: The International Union of Bricklayers will finance a 
new $100,600 brick plant in El Paso, which will undertake to furnish 
contractors with material at a price that will permit competition with 
Mexican labor. 

McKenzie, Tenn.: Hendricks & Co. have machinery ordered for the 
erection of a broom factory in McKenzie. A campaign is being made 
among the farmers for a o acreage of broom corn, This will make 
the second factory for the city. 


774 


Findlay, Oblo: Former Mayor E. L. Groves has 
factory in this city from John T. Bryant, and will deubie the capacity 
at once by employing 25 men. New equipment will be installed. Mx. 
Bryant will establish a factory in ‘Toledo. 

Moble, Ala.: For the Kahn Manufacturing Co, the Sullivan estate 
Will erect a three-story brick bullding ut the corner of Royal and St. 
Louis Streets, on the site occupied by Elmer Maddox. in this pultding 
the company will continue the manufacture of overalls and working 
men's pants. 

Indianapolis. Ing.: Robert J. Spencer, Jr., Orris E. Wiitsie, and High 
Cooney have organized a stock company for the manufacture of mito- 
mobile tires. The capitalization of the company is $125,000, A fac- 
tory will be built in Marion. Wiltsic and Cooney have bern engaged in 
the work of making rubber tires at the Indlan Kubber & Insulated 
Wire Factory at Jonesboro, 

Hickman, Ky.: Hickman will have another industry added in the 
near future In the way of a shingle factory, which will be put in by 
the Townley Shingle Co., a bix concern operating a number of milis in 
the South. They have bonght thuber on 2.800 acres. of land from 
Ilale & Ward and will buy other available timber and have their plant 
located bere in the city, und work will start in the near future. 


On June 11 we quote from the News a part of its list of 
enterprises established the week proceeding: 


[From the Manufacturers’ News, June 11. 1914.) 
NEW FACTORY RUILDINGS, 


Argota. Ark. A canning factory is being erected here. - 

Harrisburg. Ark.: The G. 1. Dil Tractor Co. has been organized to 
manufacture a tractor for cutting rice in the mug. 

Cleveland, Ohio: The Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. is building addi- 
tions to Its ginas on account of increaslug business. 

Mankato. Minn. > Steps were taken at n meeting of tie North Mankato 
9 Club looking to the establishinent of a canning factory in 

e Villige, 

Rockford, III.: Another step toward the consolidation of the Emerson- 
Brantingbum Co, Interests lave been decided npon with the removal 
of the company’s secder factory froni Marion, Ind., to this city. 

Kalamazoo, Mich. The D'Arcy Spring Co. this morning secured a 
permit from Huilding Inspector Jolin Giiman fer the erection of an 
addition to the plant of the company at 224 East Patterson Street, 

Kansas City, Mo.: ‘The Marietta Chair Co., Marietta, Ohio, has pur- 
chased a triangular piece of ground with two-story warehouse on it. 
on whieh they will creet a two-story addition to the factory; cost 


3 the basket 


900. 

Hibbing, Minn. : E, B. Jackson, the consulting engineer, was instruc- 
ted by the water and light board last evening to prepare plans and 
specications for the construetion of a $10,000 heating plaut, to be 
run in connection with the present power plant. 

Dallas, Tex.: Announcement was made Saturday evening by FE. F. 
Myers, local manager of the Sherwin-Williams Faint Co,, of their new 
building and stare purposes, It will be concrete xtructure, reiuforced 
with steel, and is to cost In the neighborhood of $30,000. 

Youngstown, Ohio. : The Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co. bas selected 
a sito adjoining the furnace of the Ohio Tron & Steel Co. in Lowell- 
ville as a location for the proposed open-hearth steel plant which will 
he erected te supply semiñnished steel for its Haselton plant. 
„Jopin, Mo.; The McEihaney & Tatum Furnishing Ge Co, Fourth 
Street and Grand Avenue, has converted itm entire second floor into 
un overall and work-sxhirt 8 Soventy-jive machines, where 80 
giris will be employed, have been Installed, and the first lot of overalls 
will be completed Monday morning. when 25 girls will do the first 
work in the factory. he number of machines may be increased 
to 500 within two years, officers of the solnpany belleve. 

Montreal: A million-dollar, 10-story factory is projected on the block 
fo the rear of the company's store, The new structure wil cost from 
$600,000 to $1,000,000, depending upon whether it will be 6 or 10 
stories in height, 

Savannah. Ga.: The Sayrnnah Lighting Co. will Install additional 
equipment, improve generating and substation, tie, nt cost of $300,000 ; 
install 500-horscpower turbogenerator with condenser, exciters, boilers, 
and indneed-draft Sopan constrict water canals and conduits, ete. 

Columbus, Ohio: Work has started on the construction of the central 
electric power station to be established in the Hocking Valley coat 
Melde at Floodwood. Contracts have been awarded for practically ali 
of the 5 and machinery of the plant, and as rapidly as the 
buflding ts cay aan they will be installed. 

Minneapolis, Minu.: The Minneapolis General Electric Co. will spend 
$2,000,000 in the coming year in general improvement work and ex- 
tension of service, The big new power plant at Coon Rapids is being 
Imshed to completion, and machinery is golug in at a rate to warrant 
expeetation that current will be distributed on October 1. 

fouston, Tex.: The most important step ever taken for encouraging 
the frult-raising 88 in Houston territory was Inaugurated this 
week, when local capitalists organized the Houston Fruit a Vrenotving 
Association. The new enterprise will be caplitallzed. at $260,000, and 
will bulid three preserving plants at Algoa, Crosby, and Pearland which 
will be put in operation about Jnly 18 of this year, 

Tampa, Fla.: The United Paper Co. a million-dollar corporation. 
and the largest manufacturers of citrus fruit and vegetable wrapper 
in the South, with headquarters In Atlanta, who opened a branch es- 
tablishment at No. 104 Tampa Strect Jast November, has found it 
neccessary to double the capacity of the Tampa plant In order to handle 
the rapidly increusing business which comes through Tampa, 

Big Pittsburgh contract: Steel mills ju Littsburgh are to start at 
enee on supplying $5, „000 worth of steel needed fa the construc- 
tien of the new tunnels Under the East River from New York to 
Brooklyn as part of the extension of the subway system. 


On June 18 the News furnished z very extensive list of new 
entärprises. We will quote therefrom the facts relating to but 
a few: 

{From the Mannfacturers’ News, June 18, 1914.) 
NEW FACTORY BUILDINGS, 


Tipper Sandusky, Ohio: The United States Cereal Co. bas planned a 
new plan 
ù Lansing: Mich.: The Reo Motor Car Co, expects to erect serora} new 
ulldings, 

Rock Island. III.: The Hlinols Oil Co, will erect a large factory here 
at a cost of 


Kansas City, Mo.: City commissioners are securing estimates on the | 


cost of constructing an ice plant, 
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Tacksonyille, Fin.: Stockholders of the Ocala Iron Works, recently 
destroyed by fire. plan to rebuild the plant. 

South Reud, Ind.: A Perak was Issued for a $21,000 story brick 
factory building for th Illtams Bros, Short Co. 

Cairo, Hl: A million dollar concern picks Cairo as the Jogtent 
for its location. 
dealers. 

Minneapolis, Minn.: Permit for the erection of a T-story addition 
to the Bomis Bros. factory, 606 Fourth Street, to cost $65.000. has 

Elgin, III. : Prospects are fair for Rock Island to seeure the Jacob 
Ifzish Co,, whose plant was destroyed by fire at DeKalb Monday night. 

St. Louis. Mo.: A permit was issued to Daniel Catlin for n now 
factory building on the northwest corner of Sceund and Morgan Streets. 
Cost, $30,000. $ 

Richmond, Va.: N, X G. Taylor Co., Cumberland, Md., at cost of 
$100,000, will enlarge tinplate factory, increasing capacity about G9 
per cent, 

Detroit, Mich.: The contract has been let for the Detroit Anto 
Specialty Co. on the sddition to the factory Dullding located at 909 
Greenwood Avenus. 

Columbia, Mo.: The Evans Construction Co,, of Moberly, was 
awarded the contract for the hog-cholera serum plant to be built on 
the farm purchased for the purpose, Cost, $10,600, 

Toledo, Ohio: J. B. Breyman has awarded to the Schmidt-Harwood 
Co. contract for a new factory building at 1025 Front Street. to cost 
S 28.000. The building will be occupied by the Peerless Bedding Co., 
manufacturers. of mattresses and other bed supplies, and the Me- 
Creery Co., manufacturers of mittens, 

Atlanta, Ga.: In order to meet the rapidly increasing demand for 
their product, the Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. are again adding new 
additions to their plant. 

Racine, Wis.: Guilbert & Funston, architects, are making plans and 
specifications for a new factory building to be erected by the Hamilton- 

ach Manufacturing Co, Cost, $35,000. 

Portsmonth, Va.: The Secahoard Alr Line Railway, Portsmouth, Va., 
is reported to expend $100,000 to $200,000 to install additional mA- 
chinery and Improve car building and locomotive repair shop. 

Houston, Tex.: The Houston Packing Co. obtained a buillding per- 
mit for a $50,000 cold-storage plant—three stories, concrete construc- 
tion. The American Construction Co. has the contract. 

Anderson, Ind.: The aequisition of the Piost Post Co., of Marton. 
as one of Anderson's new factories, was announced at the general 
mass mecting of the chamber of commerce held last evening in the 
Armory Building. 

Hattiesburg, Miss.: The Hattiesburg Wood Reduction Co. has begun 
operation, T. 8. Jackson is manager of the new enterprise, w 
suecess will mean the clearing of thousands of acres of south Missis- 
sinpi stump land. 

emont, III.: Owing to the demand for nluminum cooking utensit 
line made by Aluminum Products Co. the company tinds It necessary 
fo extend 755 plant at Lemont, the contract for which has already 
worn awarded, 

Gadsden, Ala.: The Gulf States Steel Co. has awarded to one of 
the large manufacturing concerns A $235,000 contract for clectrical 
machinery necessary to make the change to take power from the Ala- 
bama Power Co. 

Cleveland, Ohio: A big addition to the lar cold-atorage facilities 
of the Sheriff Street Market & Storage Co. will be provided by erec- 
tion of an cight-story structure to front on Bolivar Road SE., just 
east of the market hause. 

Shreveport, La.: That a manufacturing enterprise, to begin opera- 
tion b ptember 1, has been obtained for Shreveport of the manu- 
facturing committee of the Chamber of Commerce is an important 
announcement made in local industrial circles, 

Los Angeles, Cal.: The $10,000,000 plan of E. H. Harrison to bulld 
near San Pedro a large steci mill for the manufacture of Steel rails 
and structural stecl may be realized through a favorable ruling of the 
land office on Riverside country claims. 

Peoria, III.: Bullding permits of recent issue include the Nelson, 
Morris & Co. cattle barns, to replace those destroyed a few weeks a 
when a thousand cattle were burned as the work of Fogelsong, the 
incendiary, The new botia in the same location, at tho foot of Cass 
Street, will be 355 by 306 feet. and the cost is to 18, 
Victor Auto Parts Co. yesterda 


oint 
The concern is Sambucetti & Co.. wholesale liquor 


Cincinnati, Ohio: The submitted 
reliminary plans to the commissioner of buildings for tbe construc- 
pring Grove Ayenue 


on of a four-story wae eS factory building at 
and Dunham Street. © building will be constructed of brick, and 
will be 60 by 165 feet. It will cost approximately $45,000, 

Bay City, Mich.: Promoters from Ohio wish to enlist the support 
of residents In starting a fertilizer plant, The requirements nre that 
the village provide a site and that $10,000 worth of stock in 850 
shares be subscribed. It ja asserted that $50,000 will be expended if 
the venture is started. Among other things the company plans on 
erecting a plant to cost $20,000. 

Milwaukee, Wis.: The Standard Separator Ce. Las begun work at 
Forty-sixth Avenue and Burnham Street, where the company will 
erect this year a new factory of brick and steel construction. The 
first building erected will bayo a frontage of 250 feet on Burnham 
Street and 150 feet on Forty-sixth Avenue, The building will be two 
soner in height on Burnham Street, the upper floor being designed 
‘or_oflices, 

Knoxville, Tenn.: N. & G. Taylor Co., Cumberland, Md., at a cost 


of $100,000, will enlarge tuplate factory, gee capacity about 
GO per cont; erect steel buliding 80 by 100 fect; install ndditional 
25-ton open-hearth furnace with 40-ton overhead traveling crane and 


3-ton charging machine in connection; also install 30-kilowatt gen- 
érator connected to 500 horsepower engine in power house and loco- 
motive ta handle all open-hearth material from stock yards to furnace. 
Charles H. Kellerman has contracted to erect for the Walter Baker 
Co. a four-story bullding at the southeast corner of Kingsbury and Erle 
Streets, Chicago. * èe The imilding will hnve 12,875 square feet 
to the floor, with a Dearing capacity of at least 175 pounds to the foot. 
57 ong and building will, it is said, represent an investment of about 
75.000. 


On June 25, according to the News, the rush to establish and 
extend the factories and business enterprises of the country had 
not abated. 


[From the Manufacturers’ News, June 25, 1914.) 
NEW FACTORY NUILDIXGS, 


Shreveport, La.: A creosote paving block factory will be started here. 
Duluth, Minn.: A large manufacturing plant will be crected here, a 
a cost of $50,000, 
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Lima, Ohio: The Gramm Rernstein Co., manufacturers of motor 
trucks, will erect a brick plant and shop 62 by 48 fect, 

Duluth, Minn.: The Zenith Box & Lumber Co. will enlarge its plant. 
It hax made three extensions in the last three years. 

New Orleans: The Philadelphia Quartz Co., manufacturers of silicate 
of soda, wit erect a large plant at Lembou and Noel Streets. 

Moline, III.: That Rock Island will get the proposed new $100,000 
oilcan factory of the Illinois Oil Co. seems certain at this time, 

Winnifield, La.: F. M. Boyer, of Danville, Ind., bas been here two 
— 8 ooking over the ground with a view of locating a glass factory in 

nnificid. 

Bay City, Mich.: Stroud, Bridge & Connors have architects at work 
on plans for a two-story factory for the manufacture of automobiles. 

Philadelphia: Grading bas been commenced for the $2,000,000 plant 
to be established at Enston by the Taylor-\WWharton Iron & Steel Co. 

Cincinnati, Ohlo: The Andrew Juergene Soap Co. tiled plans for n 
2 reinforced-concrete factory and office building, to cost 

5 le 

Hico, Tex,: Central Texas Power & Transmission Cos Hico, Tex, was 
incorporated, with a capital stock of $100,000, to bulld clectric plant, etc. 

Cairo, III.: The McClure Co.. manufactnrers of silos, will donble the 
8 of its plants. It is the largest user of California redwood in 

e coun 5 

Duluth, Minn.: A $2,000,000 freight-car manufacturing industry will 
be located in Donglas County near the new steel plant within a year, 
according to T W. Wahl. 

Wausau, Wis.: Work commenced this morning on a new factory for 
Wausau. The Badger Bag & Paper Co. will erect a building at First 
and De Kalb Streets. 8 

Veorla, III.: Peoria’s newest factory, the Progressive Eugineerin 
Co, will be opened within the next two weeks, e to a repo 
issued by the officers of the company this morning. Articles of Incor- 
poration have been filed with the scerctary of state, and license received, 
‘The entire stock of $150,000 has been pledged, and will be taken up 
imuiuediately. 

Paducah, Ky.: J. A. Cromby, of Brooklyn, N. Y.. general manager 
of the Lancaster Parquet Flooring Co., expects to erect a factory build- 
ing in Mechanicsburg. 

Bt. Lonis, Mo.: The seven-story and basement building at the south- 
cast corner of Fourth and Vine Streets for the Skinner & Kennedy 
Stationery Co. will cost $75,000. 

Marietta, Ga.: The Kennesaw Marble Co, will bulld addition to fac- 
tory and crane runway, at cost of about $20,000, and install machinery 
to Increase marble sawing capacity one-third. 

Detroit, Mich.: Smith, Hinchman & Grylis let for the Larned Carter 
& Co. the masonry contract on a four-story brick addition to the factory 
bulding at Fourth Avenue and Howard Street to A, R. Yops. 

Alexandria, La.: Through the efforts of the chamber of commerce the 
J. L. Jones 1 Co., of Kansas City, will establish a silo 
manufacturing plant in this city to n operations about July 1. 

Youngstown, Ohio: Surveyors for the Youngstown Iron & Steel Co. 
un ve started to lay lines for the erection of the new open-hearth plant 
of four furnaces which the company will bulld at Lowellville, The con- 
struction work will be pushed to completion. 

Cleveland, Ohio: Evidence of building activities on the West Side 

the plans of Hustay Schaefer Wagon Works Co. to build a 
four-story factory at 4168-4200 Lorain Avenuc, The building will cost 
$40,000 and will be 60 by 70 fect. 


Matherville, III.: About 150 men who have been out of employment 
for some time, owing to lax business conditions here, will be given work 
after July 1, when Deere & Co. will oj their foundry in the new 
modern building recently completed at st Moline. 

Galveston, Tex.: News came to Galveston by cablegram Friday from 
G. W. McElbiney In Europe that the Southwestern Development Co., a 
$20,000,000 corporation, has been successfully financed by European 
capital. The news of the successful financing of the Southwestern 
Steel Development Co, means assurance of the construction of an im- 
mense steel past Pc across the hay from Galveston, at Texas City. 

Paducah, Ky.: Clearing of the site for the factory to be built by the 
Lancaster Parquet Flooring Co. in Mechanicsburg has begun, and the 
three 9 will be erected within a few weeks. If the company 
spends $75,000 for salaries in five years, it will become owner of the 


roperty. 
R 77 olis, III.: Work on a factory for the Metropolis Refining & Sep- 
. Will be commenced soon, a deal having been closed this morn- 


appears in 


vepipes, 
ctc.: building bids close June G on five buildings containing 35,000 
sonare feet of oor space; install sheet-metal forming machinery, cost 


5.000, 
$ Memphis, Tenn. t N. & G. Taylor Co., of Cumberland, Md., at a cost 
of $100,000, will enlarge tinplate factory, increasing capacity about 60 
per cent; erect stecl pundis So by 100 fect; install additional 25-ton 
open-hearth furnace with 40-ton overhead traveling crane, and à-ton 
charging machine in connection; also install 30-kllowatt generator con- 
nected to 500-horse er gencrator connected to 500-borsepower engine 
in power house, and locomotive to handle all open-hearth material m 


stockyards to furnace, 
Cincinnati, Ohio: The Dalton Adding Machine Co,’s factory at Poplar 
Bius, Mo. * The company increased its capital ‘stock from 


1,500,000 to $2,750,000 at Columbus Monday as a prelim to its 
Ocation here, as its salary roll and output will be more than doubled. 
company now employs 600 men in its Poplar Bluffs factory. There 
will be more than 1,200 employed here. 


On July 2 the enormous increase In the manufacturing activ- 
ity of the country compelled the News to set forth a few of 
the prosperous concerns scattered throughout the land which 
are now engaged or preparing to engage in extending the man- 
ufacturing power and thrift of the Nation: 

[From the Manufacturers’ News, July 2, 1914.] 
NEW FACTORY BUILDINGS. 
pin ee Ohio: The Kleervue Film Co. will open a $30,000 picture 


re. e 
pill ivan, Ind.: Messrs. Gonter & Hoschstetler, of Center Point, Ind, 
locate a canning factory in this city. 


Canal Dover, Ohio: An additional mill, making six in all, is being 
installed at the plant of the Reeves Manufacturing Co. 


Dallas, Tex.: The Egan Milling Co. will erect a $50,000 plant for 
mixed feed, the largest of its kind in this country. 

Lemont, III.: Contracts have been awarded by the 
ucts Co. for the enlargement of their plant No. 2, loc 3 

New Orleans, La.: The Philadelphia Quartz Co., manufacturers of 
silicate of soda, wili build a factory buil ing, at a cost of $250,000. 

New Orleans, La.: Inquiries were received last weck by a local real 
estate man for a site for a large power-boat plant in city. 

Keokuk, Iowa: The Keokuk Wire Products . Is the name of the 
new factory secured for Keokuk by the industrial association. 

Fort Worth, Tex, : Fort Worth will have added to its industries a plant 
for the manufacture of puncture-proof inner tubes for automobile tires. 

Portland, Oreg.: Two lots in block 1 of Southport addition have 
been sold by L. G. Wiedewitsch to the North Star Iron Works for 
$4,000 for a factory. 

Saginaw, Mich,: Extension of the Federal Rubber Manufacturin 
—. eaters at Cudahy, Wis., just outside of Milwaukee, was Ssu 

week. 

Albuquerque, N. Mex.: The Santa Fe Magazine, received here yester- 
day, brought the news that the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway 
Co. has appropriated $100,000 for the new roundhouse. 

Washington, Mo.: The International oe Co., of this city, has sub- 
mitted a proposition to the Commercial Club to build a large two- 
story adilition to their factory at this place, 

Detroit, Mich,: The Ford Motor Co, will double its plant before fall, 
making it by far the 1. manufacturing plant of any kind in the 

n 


Aluminum Prod- 
ated here 


country, Seven new buildings and a power house will be erected, the 
total cost being about $5,000,000. 
Shelbyville, Ind.: Shelbyville Is to haye a $12,000 enterprise. The 


Mirror Screen Co., manufacturing the Kembush patented mirror screen 
for motion-picture theaters, is making arrangements to produce its 
entire output in Shelbyville. 

San Antonio, Tex.: Greenville, Tex., capitalists, owners of the Texas 
Refining Co., have purchased something more than 2 acres of land at 
the intersection of Frank and Dignowity Streets, and will erect a large 
cottonseed-oll mill, at a cost of about $125,000. 

Salt Lake City: Plans for the big tin-can factory to be constructed at 
Ogden for the American Can Co. have been received in Salt Lake City. 
The work of construction will be pushed to completion as rapidly as pos- 
sible, In order that the new plant may be in operation by next winter. 

Grand Junction, Colo.: Stockholders of the Western Slope Fruit 
Growers’ Association, at Paiisade, have voted to Install a mutual can- 
ning factory for handling small and overripe peaches, at Palisade, next 
August. The peaches will be canned in gallon jars and sold for pies. 
Work on the factory will start at once, 

Findlay, Ohio: Work is under way on the 8 addition to 
the American Mask Manufacturing Co.'s plant on West Main Cross 
Street. The addition will be a 8 of the present factory and 
will adjoin it on the rear, where a little frame building formerly stood. 


The addition will cost $25, 0 

San Antonio, Tex.: San Antonio is to have another large factory in 
the near future. The Brown Cracker & Candy Co. will erect a Jarge 
manufacturing plant. Property has been purchased, and the erection 
of the building will be started within the next few weeks. The new 
plant will supply all of south Texas and will employ 250 8 

Birmingham, Ala.: The first contract in the $1,500. construc- 
tion by the Southern Nallway shop and yards, to be called the Finley 
Shop and Yards, was given yesterday to the Consolidated Engineering 


Co., of New York. 

De Queen, Ark.: A modern pine sawmill is to be started in thia 
locality by the Dierks family and other interests, There are thousands 
of acres of virgin pine in this neighborhood. 

Roanoke, Va.: The R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co. has had prepared 
plans for another handsome new stcel and concrete fireproof building 
to be erected at the corner of Second and Depot Streets. 

Indianapolis, Ind.: Frank M. Talbott, president of the Indianapolis 
Basket Co, has purchased a factory site in Willard and Henry Streets. 
He will in the near future erect a aea i factory bullding, 

Moline, III.: Manufacture of licorice w be started next weok In 
the new plant of the National Licorice Co., recently completed on 
Fourth Avenue between Twenty-third and Twenty-fourth Streets, 

en, Utah: Joseph Geoghegan, eproma tho American Can Co., 
of New York, has received She pass and specifications for the can fac- 
tory which will be erected on Lincoln Avenue during the summer. 

Gainesville, Tex.: Work has just started on another iarge electric 
porer plant in Gainesville which will cost when r about 880,000. 

he new plant is being erected by the Texas Lower my te Co, 

San Antonio, Tex,: San Antonio is to have another large factory in 
the near future. The Brown Cracker & Candy Co. is to erect a large 
9 Dans on the corner of Medina and El Paso Streets. 

Jackson, Mich.: The Fenn Mannfacturing Co., of this city, havo 
purchased the Charlotte Manufacturing Co., 3 acres of land north of 
2 eet | Trunk passenger depot, where a new factory building will 

erected, 

Whitesburg, „: The McGlone Bros. Lumber Co., with headquarters 
at Morehead, Ky., are making preparations for the installation of 
some large lumber mills at a point near Roxana, on the Lexington & 
Eastern Railroad. 

Evansville, Ind.: An addition to the Kelsay bame factory is being 
built in the rear of the part that is now used for the woodworking 
department. The new building will be two stores high, 75 by 128 fect, 
of red brick, with cement flooring. 


From July 9, in the last issue of the said Manufacturers’ 
News, I take pleasure in furnishing the House a partial list of 
the new business enterprises of the country. 

[From the Manufacturers’ News, July 9, 1914.] 
NEW FACTORY BUILDINGS, 


Birmingham, Aln.: The Southern Railway Co, will buld a $75,000 
roundhouse here. 
Grand Rapids, Mich.: The Fritz Manufacturing Co. is planning an 
enlargement of its plant. 
esburg, ne a Dierks Lumber & Coal Co, will, at an carly 
mill, 


Jackson, Mich. ; planned to greatiy incrense the capacity of 
the plant of the Miller Biock Machine Co. 
aukegan, III.: Plans for the erection of a large envelope factory 
have been prepared. A $100, building will be erected. 
Nashville, Tenn. : rbury Oil Mili » Marbury, Ala., was incor- 
stock of $25,000 to build cotton-oll mill, 


Cincinnati, fo: The A. Jergens Co. secured a permit to erect a 
four-story addition to its factory on Alfred Street at a cost of $43,000, 
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Norfolk, Ohio: 4 proposition to issue $120,000 of bonds to erect a 
1 electric lighting plant in this city was curried at a special 
election, 

Pittsburgh: Julian Kennedy has been awarded the contract for 
the eonstruction of the new $1,000,000 plant of the Youngstown Iron 
& Steel Co. at Youngstown, Ohio. 

St. Joseph, Mo.: The Varner Furniture Co. on July 1 will occupy 
its new plant on the west side of Fourth Street. The new building 
wis erected nt n cost of $30,000, 

Butte, Mont.: Galveston dixpatch says construction of steel plant 
st Texas City by Southwestern Steel Development Co,; capital, 
$20,000,000, Is now assured, as financial arrangements have been made 
iu Europe, . in Belxiuin. 

Tampa, Fla.: Ballaing Inspector Paul Gasser has issued to the Stone 
X Webster Engineering Co. u permit to build an addition to the Tampa 
Electric Co's plant at Grand Central Avenue and Parker Street, which 
Is to cost $82.500. 

Nashville, Tenn.: Industrial Powor Co.. Hot Springs, N. C., organ- 
ized, with a capital stock of $100,000, to build hydroelectric pian do- 
veloping horsepower of 2,000 on 8 


French Broad River near Ho K 

Columbus, Ohio: The Columbus Die, Teol & Machine Co. will erect 
n new factory building at the corner of Fourth and Cleveland Avenues, 
t cost in the neighborhood of $25,000. The company is now located 
at Cleveland and Mount Vernon Avenues. 

Milwaukee, Wis.: Plans have been submitted by the Milamp Realty 
Co. for a three-story building of reinforced’ concrete on the east side 
of Fourth, between Chestnut and Poplar. The bullding will cost about 
$55,000. Schnetzky & Don are the architects. 

las Angeles, Cal.: Apropos to the industrial development of south- 
ern California comes the report that the Southern Pacifice Rallroad Is 
contemplating the carrying out of a plan of E. H. Harriman for the 
erection, near San Pedro, of a $10,000,000 steel mill for the manufac- 
ture of steel rails and structural steel. 

Milwaukee, Wis.: The new building of the Wisconsin 3 & 
Munafacturing Co. is the latest type of factory architecture. It Is a 
steel and conerete structure, with a wide window area and sawtooth 
roof. The floor space is 20, square feet. The new factory Increases 
the company’s capacity avout fivefold. 

Kigin, III.: Announcement Is made by President Leath, of the Com- 
mercial Club, that the Cracraft, Leich Electrie Co. of Genoa is under 
written agreement to begin the erection of a 1 age factory buiding 
in Elgin, providing the $15,000 subscribed by Elgin men to bring the 
factory to this ay is pald up within 25 days. 

Augusta, Ga.: Industrial Power Co., Hot Springs, N. C., organized 
with capital stock of $100,000, to build hydroelectric plant developing 
2.000 horsepower on French Broad River, near Hot Springs, Atlantic 
Coast Line Ratlroad will build shops, roundhouse, turntable, planin: 
infil, ete., at Florence, 8. C., to cost $110,000. Southern Railway wil 
build roundbouse at Birmingham, Ala., to cost $75,000. 

Youngstown, Ohio: Work has been started on the plant of the Newby 
T'rocess Insulator Co. The new company has taken over the Newby 
Manufacturing Co. and increased the capital stock from $10,000 to 
$500,000, $350,000 of which will be preferred stock and $150,000 com- 
mon. The plant will employ about 250 people. Porcelain insulators 
and other porcelain products will be made by the new firm. 

St. Louis: A building permit bas been Issued to the St. Lonis Screw 
Cv. for a one-story open shelter for the pees new plant at 6808 
Vreacott Avenue. e cost will be $41, x his is the second permit 
that bas been {issued to the 8 which has just begun to im- 
prove a tract of 8 acres with a large iron-working pes to which the 
company will moye when the plant is completed. Several other build- 
jugs will be erected on the tract. 

San Antonio, Tex.: Announcement was made last week that Green- 
Ville capitalists, owners of the Texas 8 Co., had purchased some. 
thing more than 2 acres of land at the Intersection of Frank and 
Iiignowity Streets, and would erect a large cottonseed ofl mill at a 
vost of about $125,000. 

Indianapolis, Ind.: W. R. Hughes, of Pittsburgh, arrived in Fn- 
dinnapolls 8 to superintend the engineering work in the construc- 
tion of the buildings of the new plant of the Federal Foundry Co., 
which Is being built at Harris Avenue and Victoria Street. The plant 
is n new manufacturing concern in Indianapolis, and probably will em- 
ploy from 200 to 300 men. 


New Orleans: A million-dollar company to manufacture automobiles | 


in New Orleans has been lauuched by local promoters. 


I bave given only a small percentage of the great and growing 
enterprises and manufacturing concerns which are every week 
being established throughout the United States; and although 
much abbreviated, the list is laboriously extended; but the 
business uplift and the prosperous outlook for the American 
people are so extensive and so enormous that I think it worth 
while to present the cold and indisputable facts, so that none 
who may have been inoculated by the calamity virus may escape. 

This evidence might be inultiplled many, many times, but I 
do not seek to convince any against their will; neither do I 
desire to preach facts to those who will not or can not under- 
stand. 

The greatest field for the gambler is the stock market. This 
includes all kinds of stock, especially railroad and industrial 
stocks, There is no reason why a share of a railroad stock 
or a share of the stock in some great manufacturing concern 
should run up and down the seale of prices, frequently changing 
in value 50 per cent in the course of a week or month. If farm 
lauds that are worth $60 per acre should increase within 30 
days to $100 per acre and within the next 30 or 60 days go back 
to thelr original price the people of the country would be fright- 
ened at the wild speculative fever abroad in the land. Yet that 
is what has been occurring to stocks under the old standpat Re- 
publican régime. 

Stocks have been pretty steady during the last year, and in a 
little while longer will be more settled. 

T will quote the market price of some of the best-known in- 
Justrial and railroad stocks. 
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July 17, | July 17, 
1913. ight. 
American Telephone & Tele trap 319 
Bethlehem Steel Co. AA : 
Republic Iron & Steel C 2) 
United States Steel Co. 10 
Westinghouse Electri 77 
Ameri 7 3 
| United States Rubber Co. 56 
Pennsylvania R. R...... HO} 
New York Central R. KR. 85 
Southern Pacific R. K...... 04 
Northern Macifie R. . 109 
Chesapeake & Ohio R. RK... 4 
ern tacevevisesccvessbs 12 
Unt enen RR cbaswdvdataincasastacvoxston * 


Thus it will be seen that railroad stocks for more than one 
year haye not held their own, and there is a reason for this 
which Is largely due to thelr overcapitalization, but industrial 
stocks, although in many instances overeapitalized, have usually 
shown a healthy growth. 

If there is any depression or improvement due to legislation, 
it must and will be charged to the change in tariff rates. No 
other legislation has taken on a partisan character, although 
the Democrats are, of course, chargeable with the conduct of 
the administration. 

I believe to-day the country is enjoying a degree of substan- 
tial and reliable prosperity such as we have never known. 
Everybody is tired of a condition that lets speculation run 
rampant and lays our body politic and industrial life open to 
the ravages of gamblers and public plunderers. 

I do not believe that a band of high financiers can be gotten 
fogether within the United States who would attempt to de- 
frand and plunder innocent stockholders out of a quarter of 
a billion of dollars, as it is shown by the report of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission was done in the case of the New 
York, New Haven & Hartford Ruilroad Co. 

It can truly be charged that mistakes have been made in 
the matter of corrective legislation during the past year and a 
half. A square deal ean not be given instantly and all wrongs 
can not be righted at once, any more than a sick body can be 
cured instantly. 

An honest effort has been made to encourage all of the people 
in an effort to create national wealth with a hope that the same 
will be equitably distributed. No wealth has been or will be 
destroyed, but it will be more justly distributed. 

To accomplish the distribution of the Nation’s wealth in pro- 
portion to deserts has been the ambition, the aim, and effort of 
this administration. 


The Adyancing Tide of Business. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALFRED G. ALLEN, 
OF OHIO, 


In rne House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Saturday, July 18, 1914. 


Mr. ALLEN. Mr. Speaker, under unanimous consent granted 
to me to extend my remarks in the Recorp I include an article 
from the Cincinnati Enquirer of July 15, 1914. 

The article is as follows: € 

THE ADVANCING TIDE OF BUSINESS. 

The building permits issued in the city of New York for the 
month of June, 1914, represented values of 25 per cent greater 
than those issued during June, 1913. 

It is stated that sales of bonds in the United States since 
January 1 are greater by 18 per cent than they were in the same 
period of last year. 

The increasing pay rolls in the Pittsburgh industrial district 
are evidence of better business that can not be controverted by 
the most obstinate of the pessimists, 

The record-breaking harvest of wheat and the large and press- 
ing foreign demand for it is a stimulus to business that will be 
felt in every hamlet, every village, every town, every city, every 
State in the Union. 

The cargoes of the productions of our soil which will go to 
foreign countries during the next 12 months will furnish im- 
mense traflic to the various transportation lines of the United 
States, as well as bring to our agriculturists great sums of 
ready cash, 
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It does not take long for the intelligent American citizens to 
grasp and understand the psychological effect upon business 
throughout the Union of great crops to be sold at good prices, 
and that condition seems to be the fortunate one in which our 
country finds itself to-day. J 

The farmers anu the planters now seem certain of large cash 
returns from the products of their lands, and the manufacturers 
and the merchants of the Union have an ideal season of profit- 
able trade before them if the estimates of the harvests are 
realized. : 

The Enquirer has for months called attention to the small 
stocks of materials in the hands of manufacturers and of mer- 
chandise in the shops and stores of the merchant, wholesale and 
retail, and the pressing demand that will come upon both mer- 
ehant and manufacturer when the retail purchasing becomes 
active this summer and autumn. 

That well-known authority in merchandising, Marshall Field 
& Co., in their last week's review of trade, called attention to 
this existing condition of extremely low stocks on hand, and 
emphasized this point as to the call that would come upon the 
merchants and the manufacturers under the active trade that 
is now appearing. 

With each passing week the advancing tide of business will be 
marked by reemployment of workers by the railways, the mines, 
the mills, and the factories; will be noted by the growth in value 
of our exports, the increase in the traffic of the transportation 
lines, and the greater call upon the merchants for the articles 
they have for sale. ! 


Judicial Proceedings in the United States Courts. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. H. GARLAND DUPRE, 


OF LOUISIANA, 


IN tue Hovse or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, July 20, 1914. 


Mr. DUPRE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp on the subject of this bill by 
incorporating in the Recorp a report which I made from the 
Committee on the Judiciary, which report was prepared by Mr. 
Everett P. Wheeler, of New York. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Louisiana asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks on the bill H. R. 4545. Is 
there objection? [After a pause,] The Chair hears none. 

The report is as follows: = 
[House Report No. 162, part 2, Sixty-third Congress, second session.] 

JUDICIAL PROCEEDINGS IN THE UNITED STATES COURTS. 

Mr. Dupré, from the Committee on the Judiciary, submitted 
the following views, to accompany H. R. 4545: 

The legislation proposed by this bill (H. R. 4545), hereinafter 
reproduced in full, has been urged for some time by the Ameri- 
can Bar Association. A committee of that body, headed by Mr. 
Everett P. Wheeler, the well-known attorney and publicist of 
New York, and including former Representative Paul Howland, 
of Ohio, appeared before the Judiciary Committee specially 
in support thereof. Former Representative John W. Davis, 
Solicitor General of the United States, by direction of the 
Attorney General, joined this committee in ludorsing the 
measure. 

The Judiciary Committee thereafter ordered the bill favor- 
ably reported. The report, however (No. 162), merely recom- 
mended that the bill do pass. It did not explain the measure. 
Being in full sympathy with the bill and desiring that the mem- 
bership of the House should have at hand, when it is reached, 
some explanation of its objects and purposes, I requested Mr. 
Everett P. Wheeler to prepare a brief analysis of the bill. This 
he has done in a lucid and convincing manner, and adopting his 
views as my own, I herewith submit them: 

The object of the first section of this bill is to enable the dis- 
trict courts of the United States to correct a mistake made by 
the plaintiff in deseribing his suit as a suit at law when his 
remedy should have been in equity, or in describing his suitasa 
suit in equity when his remedy should have been at law, without 
the necessity of bringing a new action. The practice thus pro- 
posed exists in most of the States in which there is no separate 
court of chancery. In the so-called code States’ the provision 
which was adopted by the New York Code of Procedure in 1848 
lias been adopted, namely, that the distinguishing forms of 
actions at law and suits in equity have been abolished. It is not 


proposed in any way to abolish the essential distinction between 
remedies at law and in equity, but to obviate the necessity of 
dismissing one suit and beginning another. This seems all the 
more reasonable, because in the Federal courts the same judge 
presides over trials at law and hearings in equity. There is the 
same clerk’s office, and in most cases the same clerk. 

The proposed act does not in any way interfere with the right 
of trial by jury. If the action is brought in equity and trans- 
ferred to the law docket, the issues will be triable by jury as 
before. The practice thus proposed has already been in part 
adopted by the Supreme Court by equity rule 22 of 1912: 

If at any time it appear that a suit commenced in equity should have 
been brought as an action on the law side of the court, it shall be forth- 


with transferred to the law side and be there proceeded with, with only 
such alteration in the pleadings as shall be essential. 


If the court had power to deal with proceedings at law to the 
Same extent which it has to deal with proceedings in equity, it 
would undoubtedly have adopted a similar rule with reference 
to suits begun on the law side of the court, but this power has 
not been conferred upon it, and therefore the proposed act still 
is necessary. 

The object of the second section is similar. It authorizes the 
defendant to interpose equitable defenses by answer or plea 
without the necessity of filing a bill on the equity side of the 
court. This enables the court in the one suit to deal with the 
whole controversy and obviates the expense and delay caused 
by a separate suit. As, for example, if the action were brought 
on a contract, the defendant could by answer allege that there 
was a mistake in reduciig to writing the actual terms of the 
agreement and that on this ground he was entitled to have the 
contract corrected so as to conform to the real agreement of the 
parties. 

The details of the procedure are left by the bill to be regulated 
by rule of court. : . 

This proposed legislation is in strict harmony with the provi- 
sions of the new equity rule of the Supreme Court—rule 30—that 
abolishes the old practice of a cross bill and requires the de- 
fendant in equity suits to set up by answer “in short and simple 
form any counterclaim arising out of the transaction which is 
the subject matter of the suit,’ or any “counterclaim against 
the plaintiff which might be the subject of an independent suit 
in equity against him.” Here again the bill proposes to extend 
to the court in actions at law the same power which it now has 
in actions in equity. . 

The third section of the bill was drawn to meet a difficulty 
which sometimes arises in practice and has caused grieyous in- 
justice. The plaintiff brings his suit and fails to allege in his 
pleading all the necessary jurisdictional facts. It has been held 
that it is necessary that the jurisdiction of the court should 
appear on the face of the pleadings, and actions have been dis- 
missed after testimony has been taken and hearing has been had 
because of the failure to insert the proper allegations of citizen- 
ship. Indeed, there are instances in which the defendant has 
not made the objection until after judgment, and has then sued 
out a writ of error and succeeded in reversing the judgment, 
solely because of the failure of the pleading filed by the plaintiff 
to make the proper allegations of citizenship. 

This bill is in strict analogy to section 921 of the Revised 
Statutes, which provides: 


That when causes of a like nature or relative to the same question 
are pending before a court of the United States or of any Territory, the 
eourt may make such orders and rules concerning proceedings therein 
as may be conformable to the usages of courts for avoiding unnecessary 
costs or delay in the administration of justice, and may consolidate said 
causes when it appears reasonable to do so. 3 


The object of the bill is identical with that of the statute—to 
avoid unnecessary cost or delays in the administration of justice. 
III. R. 4545, Sixty-third Congress, first session.] 


A bill to amend an act entitled “An act to , revise, and amend the 
laws relating to the judiciary,” approved March 3, 1911. 


Re it enacted, etc., That the act entitled “An act to codify, revise, 
and amend the laws rélating to the judiciary,” approved March 3, 1911, 
be, and the same is hereby, amended by inserting after section 274 
thereof three new sections, to be numbered, respectively, 274a, 274b, 
and 274¢, reading as follows: 

“Sec. 274a, That in case any of said courts shall find that a suit 
at law should have been brought in equity or a suit in equity shonld 
have been brought at law, the court shall order any amendments to the 
pleadings which may be necessary to conform them to the proper prac- 
tice. Any party to the suit shall have the right, at any stage of the 
cause, to ‘amend his pleadings so as to obviate the objection that his 
suit was not brought on the right side of the court. he cause shal 
proceed and be determined upon such amended pleadings, All testi- 
mony taken before such amendment shall stand as testimony in the 
cause with like effect as if the pleadings had been originally in the 
amended form. 

“Sec. 274b. That in all actions at law equitable defenses may be 
interposed by answer, plea, or replication without the necessity of fil- 
ing a bill on the equity side of the court. The defendant shall haye 
the same rights in such case as if he had filed a bill embodying the 
defense of seeking the relief prayed for in such answer or plea. Equi- 


table relief respecting the subject matter of the suit may thus be 

obtained by answer or plea. In case affirmative relief is prayed in such 

answer or plea, the plaints shall file a lication. ew of the 

t or decree entered in such case be regulated by rule of 

court. Whether such review be sought N. writ of error or by appeal, 
0 
mire, 


the appellate court shall baye full r to render such judgment upon 


suit brought in or removed from any 
to anr district court of the United States, the jurisdiction of 
the district co is based upon the diverse citizenship of the parties, 
—— 1 5 es time the suit was 
t or removed, ‘ectively alleged, er party may amend 
at any stage of the p and in the appellate court u 
terms as the court impose, so as to sliow on the record such diverse 
citizenship and jurisdiction, and thereupon such suit shall be proceeded 


with the same as 2 the diverse citizenship had been fully and cor- y' 


rectly pleaded at the 


es of the sult, or, if it be a removed case, 
in the petition for removal.” ? 


Ex-United States Minister to Colombia James T. Du Bois on 
Colombia’s Claims and Rights. y 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. H. ROBERT FOWLER, 


OF ILLINOIS, 
In THE House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, July 24, 1914. 


Mr. FOWLER. Mr. Speaker, under leave granted me to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp, I insert the following article 
by ex-United States Minister to Colombia James T. Du Bois: 
EX-UNITED STATES MINISTER TO COLOMBIA James T, Du Bors on 

COLOMBIA’S CLAIMS AND RIGHTS, 
f HALLSTEAD, PA., July 1, 1914. 

I was in the Department of State in 1903 when the press an- 
nounced that the mailed hand of the United States had stopped 
Colombian soldiers from suppressing a revolution on the Isth- 
mus of Panama. Amazed at this enterprise, I said to those 
present: “ This, if true, is a shocking injustice to Colombia, and 
the United States must pay dearly for it in the end.” 

Three years ago, when I was asked to go to Bogota as min- 
ister, I frankly stated my sincere sympathies for Colombia, 
and was informed that friendly relations with that country were 
desired by the United States, and that my sympathies were no 
bar to my mission. 

An impartial investigation at Bogota, running over a period 
of two years, confirmed my sympathies, and convinced me that 
instead of “ blackmailers” and “bandits” the public men of 
Colombia compare well with the public men of other countries 
in intelligeneo and respectability, while the social life is as 
refined and cultured as can be found in any capital in the world. 
Bogota is called the “Athens of South America.” 

Impressed by the humiliation and sufferings that had befallen 
Colombia by the act of 1903, I have worked unselfishly for the 
true interests of the United States in Latin America by trying 
to secure a settlement of our unfortunate differences on a broad 
and just basis, and the new treaty will accomplish the result. 
I deeply regret the antagonism to it displayed in certain quar- 
ters, and I deplore Col. Roosevelt's bitter and misleading attack 
embodied in his recent public statement. 


DIRECT BENEFICIARIES FOMENTED THE REVOLUTION. 


He says: “The people of Panama were a unit in demanding 
the revolution.” I say, and can prove it, that a handful of men, 
who were to be the direct beneficiaries of the revolution, con- 
ceived it, and not the hundredth part of the inhabitants of the 
Isthmus knew of the revolt until an American officer, in the 
uniform of the United States Army, raised the flag of the new 
Republic. 

“We never fired a shot at any Colombian,” says Col. Roose- 
yelt. True, but the erecution of the orders of President Roose- 
velt to the American warship was an act of war, and if the 
Colombian soldiers had attempted to suppress the conspiracy 
they would have been captured or driven into the sea or killed. 
because that is the way our brave marines have of doing things 
when they are let “ loose.” : 

Again he says his “attitude was absolutely in accordance 
with the principles of the highest international morality.” 
Col. Roosevelt’s useful life challenges the admiration of men, 
but he is not infallible. If armed interference that prevents a 
friendly nation from maintaining sovereignty over her most 
valuable Province, which we had pledged our national honor 
by solemn treaty obligations to maintain, is the “highest in- 
ternational morality,” the lowest must be amazing, and 99 


os cent of the people who know the facts will support this 
ew. * 
ALLUSIONS TO FRANCE MERELY GUESSES. 

“France would haye seized the Isthmus” and “the canal 
would never haye been dug if I had not acted as I did,” says 
Mr. Roosevelt. Nothing of record proves either statement; 
both are guesses, and both are simply multiplying suppositions 
by imagination. It is a matter of record that Colombia never 
seriously intended to seize the French company’s property, and 
everybody knows that Colombia wanted the canal dug and 
wanted the United States to dig it, and had urged it for 50 


ears. 

Col. Roosevelt unfortunately feels that the new treaty dis- 
credits his administration in an act which he considers the 
most important of his life. 

No self-respecting man will tolerate for a moment the thought 
that a single act of Col. Roosevelt's useful life was inspired by 
tainted motives, but no man is always right. In the Panama in- 
cident, while doing what he believed to be a great thing for 
mankind and in accordance with the principles of the highest 
international morality, he did a bad thing for Colombia. He 
put himself in the position of the dentist apprentice who pulled 
the wrong tooth—he can not put it back and he does not want 
his employers to realize his mistake. 

Col. Roosevelt says that Acting President Marroquin was an 
“absolute and uncontrolled dictator.” He was a helpless and 
hapless old man placed in the midst of a great national unrest 
and disorder at the close of the most disastrous civil war in the 
history of Colombia. He was not in accord with the Congress, 
and the Congress was alive with discord, and 5,000,000 of in- 
nocent and hapless people saw the true interests of their country 
destroyed by the selfish disputes of less than 100 men. If 
Theodore Roosevelt had realized the true situation in Bogota 
at that hour he would have reenforced his patience with sym- 
pathy for that hapless people who had been for 100 years our 
best friends south of the Rio Grande. But he was badly in- 
formed, and cabled to Bogota, “ The treaty must not be modi- 
field or amended” (a right belonging to every nation), and 
then, placing the last straw on the back of Colombia pride, 
cabled again, Ratify the treaty or you will regret it.“ The 
Colombian Congress, amazed and indignant, adjourned without 
considering the treaty. Within a short time the United States 
was urged by Colombia to reopen negotiations, but Col. Roose- 
velt concluded that “it was after the fair” and immediately 
“took Panama,” commenced digging the canal, and let Congress 
debate the incident at leisure. He now opposes the new treaty 
on the grounds that it discredits his act, and he calls it a black- 
mailing agreement. 

MINISTER DU BOIS’S NEGOTIATIONS, 

Let us see if this is true. 

In my instructions, prepared by the Taft administration, the 
most scrupulous care was exercised not to impugn the motives 
of President Roosevelt in “taking” Panama. Those instruc- 
tions refused to give Colombia something for nothing, as that 
would acknowledge that he had done wrong, so I was instructed 
to give Colombia $10,000,000 for the perpetual lease (amounting 
to a sale) of two islands, whose future value to the United 
States would have been inestimable, and, in addition, I was 
requested to secure an unlimited option to build a canal through 
the old Atrato route when the commerce of the world demanded 
it. The instructions were drawn with so much regard for Col. 
Roosevelt's feelings that I orally informed the department that 
I might as well try to fly to heayen in a battleship as to go to 
Bogota with those instructions and expect to succeed; and so 
it was. When, in a preliminary and informal conversation 
with President Restrepo, I suggested the Atrato concession and 
the perpetual lease of the islands, he said yery firmly, in effect: 
“President Roosevelt took Panama, our richest asset, and 
now you are sent here to take our islands, and the only canal 
route we have left. Is there anything else that the northern 
Colossus would like to separate us from?” 

Col. Roosevelt also feels that the Wilson administration has 
intended to discredit his “taking” of Panama. This grave 
difference with Colombia must be settled some time. Ovcing to 
the tender regard for ex-President Roosevelt contained in my 
instructions, I failed. The Wilson administration has taken a 
broadcr and more correct view of the entire question, and has 
presented to the American people a treaty that ought to be 
heartily approved, because it is just to Colombia and toill re- 
move forever an intolerable situation. Let us see what the 
treaty really. means. 

“ CHIVALROUS EXPRESSION OF REGRET.” 

Article 1 contains a simple expression of regret that any- 

thing has disturbed the friendship that existed between the two 
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nations for a century. While negotiating for a treaty I made 
the Colombian authoritics understand that under no circum- 
stances would the United States apologize to any nation for a 
political act—that cas our unwritten law that never had been 
and never would be broken. In purely informal conversations 
and in my unofficial memorandum I suggested that a chivalrous 
crpression of regret that our friendship had in any way been 
marred, such as any real gentleman would freely grant to an- 
other, might later be embodied in the treaty as a balm for the 
wounded feelings of a once friendly nation which had been 
humiliated before the world, whose credit had been destroyed 
in foreign countries, whose borrowing ability had been annihi- 
lated, and whose persistent appeals for arbitration had been 
ignored. The United States in negotiating the treaty and Co- 
lombia in ratifying it distinctly understood that no apology 
was embodied in article 1 and nowhere else in the agreement. 

The opposition to this feature, on the ground that it is an 
apology, is not just and is not in the true interests of the 
United States. It is an unreasonable interpretation of a chiv- 
alrous act toward a weaker nation which is in deep distress 
because of an incident in which we were intimately associated, 
a chiyalrous act which is in strict accord with the principles 
of the highest international morality. If the Anglo-Saxons 
are to live in harmony with the Latins on this continent they 
must treat them with absolute justice, just as we shall exact 
justice from them. 

Article 2 is essentially the same as the one President Roose- 
velt approved in the Root-Cortes treaty of 1909, and the 
fourth article is also similar to an article of the same treaty. 
Thus these two articles are perhaps beyond the criticism of 
Col. Roosevelt, as he approved both five years ago. 


WHY COLOMBIA IS ENTITLED TO $25,000,000. 


As the third article is the most important feature of the 
treaty I consider it last. This article has been placed in the 
“blackmailers’ club” by Col. Roosevelt with some harshness, 
He says that we might as well give Colombia 40 millions as 
25 millions, because she is not entitled to a cent. Is he right? 

Under the contract of 1867 Colombia ceded the Trans- 
Isthmian Railroad Co. to the Panama Railroad Co. for a period 
of 99 years, and for this Colombia was to receive $250,000 an- 
nually during the life of the contract. At the time of the 
separation of Panama there were remaining 64 annuities un- 
paid, amounting to $16,000,000. The concession also insured 
to Colombia reversionary rights in the Panama Railroad at the 
expiration of the contract in 1967. 

The physical value of the railroad shortly after the revolt 
was placed at $16,446,000. In addition Colombia claims that 
she is entitled to several millions of dollars for that part of her 
national debt incurred in the interests of Panama before the 
revolution, a claim which was recognized in the treaty of 1909, 
made under the Roosevelt administration. Altogether these 
claims total about $36,000,000. But ex-President Roosevelt in- 
sists that all of the civil rights, titles, and pecuniary interests 
of Colombia passed to Panama at the moment of actual separa- 
tion, and therefore the third article of the treaty is a direct 
attempt to blackmail the United States. The truth is the 
ownership and these rights were virtually recognized by the 
Roosevelt administration itself. Colombia, by an agreement 
concluded in 1880, contracted a debt of $3,000,000 with the 
railway company, amortizable in 29 years by the company’s 
$250,000 annual payments. The amortization actually pro- 
ceeded and the debt would have been liquidated in 1909. After 
that date the company would have had to resume the pay- 
ments of the $250,000 annuities until 1967, when, under the 
terms of the contract, the railroad, with all of its appurte- 
nances, would have become the absolute property of the Repub- 
lic of Colombia. 

COLOMBIA’s RIGHT OF OWNERSHIP RECOGNIZED, 


To prove that our Government virtually recognized the in- 
alienable civil rights of Colombia to the royalities, and inci- 
dentally to the reversionary rights, it may be stated that the 
amortization could not have been terminated until 1909. But 
as the United States prevented by physical force the suppression 
of the insurrection on the Isthmus by Colombia six years before 
the debt could be entirely paid, and never attempted to exact the 
six missing installments of the amortization, they recognized 
Colombia's right of ownership. Therefore to deny the legitimate 
material claims of Colombia would not be in accordance with 
the principles of even common commercial integrity. 

Under my instructions to settle our unfortunate differences 
with Colombia I was authorized to consider the possible arbi- 
tration of the justiciable claims of that country to reyersionary 
rights in the Panama Railroad, the arbitral court to be limited 


in its scope of inquiry. It is generally believed that such a court 
would have given a verdict in favor of Colombian claims. I do 
not believe there is any doubt of it. 

In the spirit of justice, therefore, the United States, now in 
undisputed possession of the Panama Railroad, should compen- 
sate Colombia for the annuities which she is entitled to receive, 
and also for the reversionary interests in the railroad. To say 
that these lawful interests passed to Panama at the separation 
is as unjust as it would be to say that we have discharged our 
obligations to one man by paying what he was lawfully entitled 
to into the hands of another man. 


A MATTER OF SIMPLE JUSTICE. 


These and other material claims of Colombia justify the in- 
demnification article of the treaty, to say nothing of the tre- 
mendous territorial loss and humiliation that Colombia has 
sustained. 

The time is not distant when Latin America will have a hun- 
dred million of people inspired by new conditions of national 
and commercial life. Those now living feel that the Panama 
incident is the only real injustice committed by the United 
States against the Latin-American people. The treaty will cor- 
rect that feeling and greatly change the sentiment that is now 
running heavily against us in all South America, and place this 
country and Colombia upon that friendly footing so greatly 
desired by the people of both nations. 

If any person believes it is pleasant for me to oppose a great 
leader whose fortunes I devotedly followed for 10 years, and for 
whom I have profound esteem, he is radically mistaken. I ama 
Republican and have been all my life, and I have been urged 
not to make this statement public, because a successful issue of 
the treaty will help the Wilson administration. 

I do not care to live to greet that day where my love of party 
smothers my love of justice and halts my courage in doing what 
I believe is right for the truc interests of my country. 


JAMES T. Du Bots. 


Income Tax. 


. EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. LOUIS C. CRAMTON, 


OF MICHIGAN, 


In tHe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, July 20, 1914. 


Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, under the leave granted to me 
to extend my remarks in the Record I include a letter by Claude 
P. Spriggs. 

The letter is as follows: 


HuGo, OKLA., July T, 1914. 
Hon. Lovis C. Cramton, M. C. 
Washington, D. C. 

HONORABLE Sır: I trust that you will pardon my presumption in 
writing you this letter, but having read A speech. delivered in the 
House there, on the administration of the income-tax law, on June 27, 
I desire to say to you that you are eminently correct in the position 
taken and a great injustice is being done by the collection of this 
penalty. In our State there is something like 1,000 small domestic cor- 
porations who are liable for this penalty. These corporations are non- 
revenue producers, and there is not one dime of profit made by them 
for the past 12 months and not 1 cent of dividends has been paid to 
their stockholders. One case in particular is that of the Hugo Build- 
ing and Loan Association, a mutual organization here for the benefit of 
its members. It has been almost insolvent and is only holding its char- 
ter until such a time as a reorganization can be effected; in fact, the 
State building and loan auditor came here and took charge of its af- 
fairs, but by eliminating certain expenses and agreeing to liquidate he 
permitted it to continue business in so far as same extended to liquida- 
tion of its affairs. 

This corporation has not made one dime of prone as the report filed 
the ist of March will show, yet the revenue collector is insisting on the 
payment of $50. 

could give you names after names in Oklahoma where these small 
9 have been called upon to pay this penalty for failure to 
make return, and the records will disclose the facts already stated in 
this letter, that not one dime of revenue has been derived from the 
corporations affected; neither have they paid any dividend whatever. In 
behalf of the corporations of this State I desire to express to you their 
thanks for the position you have taken and assure you that any relief 
secured will be appreciated by them, and if there is any additional in- 
formation that you desire or any assistance that we in far-off Oklahoma 
could.render you it would only be a pleasure for us to do so. 

Thanking you for the position taken, and wishing you success in ac- 
complishing the passage of your resolution, I am, 

Very truly, yours, 


CLAUDE P. Spriccs. 
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Interest and the Reclamation Projects. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT JOHNSON, 


OF WASHINGTON, 
Ty toe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Wednesday, July 22, 1914, 
On the bill (8. 4628) extending the period of payment under reclamation 
projects, and for other purposes. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Speaker, it is proposed 
in the amendment under consideration to require settlers on 
irrigation-project lands to pay 3 per cent interest on deferred 
payments due for the construction of the plants. 

Mr. Speaker, 87 years ago—in 1877—Robert G. Ingersoll de- 
livered a great address to the farmers of Illinois, in which he 
devoted a little time to the subject of interest. IIlinois then 
was not so very far from the frontier, and his hearers could 
easily hark back to the time when they were reclaiming a 
wilderness. 

Ingersoll found the Illinois farmers of 1877 in debt, paying 
not 6 per cent but a much higher rate, and his remarks will bear 
repeating now. He said: 


Get out of debt as ye 575 he 3 can. A mortgage 


piet on the sunniest 
t and day, and the more it 


can pay 10 per cent. P at eats 4 — 
eats T hungrier it grows. The farmer iying awake at night can, if be 


listens, hear it grow. If he owes nothing: he can hear his corn grow. 

Then Ingersoll paid his particular respects to Old Ten Per 
Cent—told how it would eat up the farm; how it would starve 
the cattle; how it would send the children barefooted to school, 
and hungry to bed; how it would keep the wife pinched and 
wan; and how it would drive away both happiness and hope. 

Mr. Chairman, those who heard Bob Ingersoll that day were 
reminded by him that it had not been such a great many years 
before, when in Illinois, they received 10 cents a bushel for 
corn; when they sold 4 bushels of potatoes for a quarter; 33 
dozen eggs for a dollar; and a hundred pounds of pork for a 
dollar and a half. That was ended by the building of thousands 
and thousands of miles of railroads in Illinois. Farm lands be- 
came valuable. The sons and daughters of the Illinois pioneers, 
to whom Ingersoll gave his warning about interest, went West, 
where land was still free. They went to Kansas, to the Da- 
kotas, and elsewhere, took up homesteads, and started as their 
fathers had started. And to stock and seed their farms and to 
build habitable homes and good barns, they did as their fathers 
had done—borrowed money and paid big interest—10, 12, and 
eyen 14 per cent. The best of the western lands were soon 
taken, and the rising generation pressed on still farther West— 
to Colorado, Oregon, Washington, Montana, Utah, Idaho, and 
to other States—where they found lots of good land and also 
lots of worthless, waterless, arid, alkali desert. 

About this time two great movements were commenced by 
the Federal Government: First, it withdrew nearly all of the 
far western lands that were good; and, second, it started to 
reclaim with water a whole lot of them that were not considered 
worth much. 

A great “back-to-the-land” movement was started. The 
papers were full of it. A President promoted it. Magazines 
put forth pictures and pipe dreams concerning reclamation. 
Government press agents were active; they went the limit, just 
as they are now doing along other lines. 

Thousands went onto the irrigation projects only to find that 
all costs were double and eyen quadruple what Uncle Sam 
had promised. And now, when they are asking for an exten- 
sion of time in which to pay for the cost of the great dams and 
reservoirs, they are met with a demand for interest. Already 
they are in the predicament that Bob Ingersoll found the farm- 
ers of Illinois 40 years ago. The people who are reclaiming 
these arid lands pay interest for the money. they borrow to get 
their irrigated farms stocked, seeded, and habitable. A big, fat 
interest they pay, too; and, strangely enough, the cream of that 
interest flows right straight to the great cities—New York, 
Chicago, and Philadelphia—represented in Congress in part by 
the distinguished gentlemen who to-day have stood strongest 
for more interest to be paid by those who are reclaiming the 
desert. These gentlemen want 3 per cent to be paid. One wants 
4 per cent, but would compromise at 33 per cent. 

One thing more. Strangely enough, Mr. Speaker, these and 
some other gentlemen from the great cities cried out, almost 
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with one voice, last spring when the bill restricting the great 
stream of immigrants now pouring into this country was pass- 
ing the House: “Let them come in. Let them come and drift 
to the millions of unpeopled acres in the far W. 

Millions of acres, they declaimed. Millions! And most of 
the best of it locked up in forest reserves, many of them tree- 
less, and a whole lot of the rest held under a great, miscalcu- 
lated irrigation scheme, on which it is now proposed that set- 
tlers shall pay all of the costs of getting ready to irrigate, costs 
of the water itself, taxes, general interest, and 3 per cent to 
the United States, which urged them to settle there. 

Outside the reclamation boundaries and outside the forest 
reserves there is not a great deal of public domain left, and it 
falls in two classes—one class so hard that you could not shoot 
a seed into it with a force pump, and the other kind comprised 
of sand with such shifting qualities that you could not anchor 
yonr seed to the ground with anything lighter than a horse- 

oe. 

And still the immigration bill sleeps, while we talk of reliev- 
ing the congested cities and while we hold out our arms to the 
oppressed of all the world. Let them come on. Put them on 
the irrigated lands to help pay for the dams that Uncle Sam 
built, at 3 per cent. Let them buy cows and live stock at 8 
or 10 per cent. Let them pay taxes, at 5 or 6 per cent. It is 
even proposed to let them have 35 or 40 years in which to pay 
for money loaned to build the irrigation plant—35 or 40 
years—at interest. 

Ainsworth R. Spofford gave out a few facts about interest a 
few years ago. He said: 

One dollar loaned for 100 82 at 6 per cent, with the interest 
collected 8 and 3 th k will amount to $340. 


At 8 per cent 
At 10 5 per cent it is nds 815, 908.8 


At 12 per cent, 
At 18 —— cent, 1815 007. 


That is the way interest grows. Of course, 3 per cent does not 
cut any such gigantic figure, but it would be enough to either 
drive the irrigation farmers off of their farms or add yery 
materially to the already high cost of living. 


Reclamation Extension Bill. 
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OF 


HON. WARREN WORTH BAILEY, 


OF PENNSYLVANIA, 


In tHe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Wednesday, July 22, 191}, 
On the bill (S, 4628) extending the period of payment under reclamation 
projects, and for other purposes. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, all I desire to say on the bill 
under discussion is this, that it is, in effect, a subsidy measure, 
extending a privilege to a special class, and therefore inde- 
fensible on any solid Democratic ground. 

Not long ago I stood on this floor to oppose the proposition to 
allow free passage to coastwise shipping through the Panama 
Canal. I denounced the toll-exemption scheme as a thinly dis- 
guised subsidy which no Democrat could justify himself in 
supporting. On precisely the same fundamental principle I 
denounce the pending proposition. It confers a subsidy on those 
this measure designs to benefit. 

This whole reclamation project seems to me to be a departure 
from the settled policy of the Government. Never before has it 
been proposed to lend the credit of the Government to private 
enterprise in this fashion. Never before has a reclamation 
project been saddled as a burden on the whole people, instead 
of assessing the cost of it on those deriving the pecuniary bene- 
fit. The submerged or swamp lands of the West have been 
drained, not at the cost of the Government, not by loans from 
the Public Treasury, but by the efforts and the enterprise of the 
people immediately concerned. 

We shall open the doors very wide indeed, Mr. Speaker, if we 
shall establish this precedent, for if we lend money without 
interest to entrymen on these reclamation projects, with what 
face shall we deny similar loans to landowners in Pennsylvania, 
Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, and Kansas? If we shall subsidize the 
one class of landowners, how shall we deny a like subsidy to 
landowners the country over? 


Achievements of the Democratic Congress and President 
Wilson. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CYRUS CLINE, 


OF INDIANA, 
IX tue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Thursday, July 23, 1914. 


Mr. CLINE. Mr. Speaker, what did the electorate of the 
United States mean when it sent Woodrow Wilson to the Presi- 
dency in 1912 and the Democratie Party to power in all branches 
of the Government service? The answer to that question is an 
easy one. It preferred the theory of government on great 
economic problems advocated by the Democratic Party to the 
theory of government on the same economic questions advocated 
and practiced by the Republican Party, that is all. It had tried 
the Republican Party in all branches of the Government for 
14 years, knew what that party was committed to, and knew 
what it would do if intrusted with further power; knew under 
what influence it operated, and it refused to permit it to control 
the Government any longer. It is proper very briefly to in- 
quire what the Republican Party has been guilty of that it 
should be so completely repudiated by the people, that it was 
able to count in the electoral college but 8 votes for its candi- 
date for the Presidency, Mr. Taft, out of a possible 531. Four 
of those votes were cast by the tariff pap-sucking State of Ver- 
mont and the other 4 by the State of Utah, the only one in 
the Union where the public and private morals of a part of 
the people made it necessary to regulate them by Federal 
statute, 

The two great dominant political parties in this country are 
the Democratic Party and the Republican Party. The only 
means by which governments can be maintained is through taxa- 
tion. The taxing power is the absolute power of the Govern- 
ment. Out of the exercise of that power arises all the blessings 
or evils that come to the people. The attitude of the two par- 
ties is easily contrasted. The Democratic Party believes that 
the only constitutional power the Government possesses to levy 
taxes is to collect a sufficient amount to discharge the expenses 
of the Government incurred through an economical administra- 
tion. The Republican Party believes the Government has the 
constitutional power, and ought to exercise it, to impose and 
collect taxes upon all the people for the benefit of a small class 
of the people. It believes in governmental paternalism. It 
has infiltrated that doctrine into the body politic for 50 years 
under the guise that such a system was a wise, equitable, and 
just fiscal policy. To put it in plainer terms, the Democratic 
Party believes that only such a rate of duty should be levied 
at the customhouses as shall create sufficient revenue to pay 
the expenses of the Government. The Republican Party be- 
lieves that it is its duty when in power to lay a rate of taxa- 
tion so high at the customhouses that such rate of duty will 
destroy all competition and corner the American market for 
the sole benefit of the American producers. It believes that 
such a statute, like the Payne-Aldrich-Smoot bill, is a just and 
equitable system of taxation, and that collecting money for 
the discharge of the necessary expenses of government is a 
mere incident to the right to tax the people. 

In other words, it believes in creating favorites in taxation, 
and that the class of citizens who reap the benefits of legislative 
favors are entitled to the benefits to no greater extent than they 
can be relied upon to keep in power the party that created the 
favors. The Democratic Party has fought that malicious doc- 
trine for years. We spend more than a thousand millions a 
year to maintain this Government. Somebody must pay the 
taxes that go to make up this immense amount. The Demo- 
cratic Party is in favor of wiping out favoritism and levying the 
bulk of that tax equitably and fairly upon those best able to pay. 
The usual jabber about free trade by the man and party that 
wants to tax the people for special favors will always be heard. 
There is no free-trade party in this country and never will be. 
The customhouse is here to stay. The Democratic Party, neither 
in its platform nor anywhere else, ever advocated free trade. 
Absolute free trade is an impossibility, and no man knows it so 
well as the Republican who attempts to discredit the Democratic 
Party through misrepresentation and prejudice. But what rea- 
sons had the people for repudiating the Republican Party in 


1912? What great issues were before the country for solu- 
tion that all parties had spoken on in their platforms and on 
which the people had a right to have action by the party in 
power? ‘There were three paramount issues—the tariff, the 
currency, and antitrust legislation. On every one of these 
issues the Republican Party has violated its pledge to the 
people, 
TRUST MONOPOLIES, 

A protective tariff is the chief tenet in the theory of civil 
government as adyocated by the Republican Party. Its solution 
for economic problems lies in its belief in the power to tax and 
tax to the utmost. What is its so-called political principle on 
this subject? It is that certain classes of citizens engaged in 
business may be the recipients of special legislation that gives 
them advantage and not only enables them to destroy all com- 
petition, but compels every citizen where that competition is 
destroyed to purchase in a market wholly controlled by the 
special favorites of legislation. As the Apostle Paul once said, 
“Tt is known of all men” that during the 14 years the Repub- 
lican Party remained in power its financial support came from 
these favorite classes, No Republican denies that immense 
combinations in restraint of trade grew and prospered under 
Republican rule. Every great line of industry was financed by, 
great wealth moved upon a common plane in a single line with 
one single ultimate purpose, and under the command and gen- 
eralship usually of one head, like that of the Steel Corporation 
under Gary, or the house of Morgan, that controlled the money 
and credit of the whole people of the Republic. And these com- 
binations extended to coal, iron, water power, manufactures, and 
railroads. The chief purpose in every line of industry was to 
completely occupy the entire field of production. transportation, 
and distribution. These mighty combinations had one common 
ground on which they assembled in the commercial world, 
namely, that of controlling productions and fixing prices. To 
do this they interlocked their directorates so that the entire 
economic forces of society were involved in their power and 
shaped and fashioned at their will. 

The failure and inability of the Republican Party to meet 
these problems that grew out of a protective tariff, to construct 
a comprehensive currency system, its failure to invade the field 
of special privilege with supplementary antitrust legislation, 
convinced the people that their only hope of preserving their 
liberties was to commit the country to the charge of the Demo- 
cratic Party. 

UNDERWOOD TARIFF LAW. 


The platform of the Democratic Party in 1912 provided as a 
fundamental principle of the Democratic Party that the Federal 
Government under the Constitution had no right or power to 
impose and collect tariff duties except for the purposes of rev- 
enue, and we demanded that the collection of such taxes shall 
be limited to the necessities of the Government honestly and 
economically administered. The Democratic Congress elected 
in 1912 was called into extra session in April, 1918, and the 
Underwood bill became a law in August of that year. We 
sought to do two things by that bill: First, to destroy the legal 
refuge that sheltered the trusts and combinations that were 
exploiting the American market, and, second, to establish a fair 
competition in trade, beneficial alike to the producer and ulti- 
mate consumer. We are the greatest distributing Nation in 
the world. We are now and always must be a great export 
Nation. 

If we do not exchange goods with the foreigners, we shall 
not be able to sell him our surplus agricultural products, steel, 
cotton, and woolen productions. We must take from them 
those things they have to sell that we do not make and sell 
them what they need for their comfort. We ought to give the 
commerce of this country its largest possible range of freedom 
from artificial restraint. The Underwood bill very largely in- 
creases the free list. During its consideration the tariff grab- 
pers made tle bitterest attack upon the agricultural items. 
They declared the wheat industry would be ruinea by importa- 
tion from Canada; Argentine beef and corn would destroy those 
American industries; Australian wool would undersell American 
wool and put the sheep growers out of business; free sugar 
would close the beet-sugar mills of the country. The bitter 
anguish exhibited by the stand-pat Republican, as he wept for 
the agriculture interests that the Democrats were about to ruin, 
has no parallel. What has been the effect of the Underwood 
bill on prices? At my request the Department of Commerce 
prepared a comparison of prices of 13 leading farm products 
for 10 years on the ist day of March, beginning March 1, 
1905. 
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FARM PRODUCE PRICES AT CHICAGO, ILL, 
Quotations for first week in March for 10 years ending with 1913. 
{Compiled by the United States Department of Labor and from the Chicago Inter-Ocean price current.] 


Nine of these prod- 


Read it and make your own comparison. 
ucts were higher March 1, 1914, than they were in 1905 under 
the McKinley tariff law, and the remaining four were but 


slightly lower. Some of these prices under this so-called free- 
trade bill were higher on the 1st day of March, 1914, than for 
any period in 10 years. Under the Payne bill you sold your 
wool for 17 cents a pound, with a specific tariff of 11 cents a 
pound. Under the Underwood bill, with the tariff off, your 
wool went to 25 or 27 cents a pound, as much at your door as 
the Boston market is after it gets into the hands of the specu- 
lators. If the tariff makes the price, why did it not keep it up 
for you under the Payne bill? Hams and shoulders were 4 
cents under the Payne bill. In 1907, during the last Republican 
panic, you sold your hogs for less than the tariff on hams and 
shoulders. You did not get the money, either. Your hogs, cat- 
tle, butter, and eggs are bringing more in this July market than 
in any other July market in years. Every intelligent farmer 
knows by experience that a tariff on his commodity benefits no 
one except those who can corner his production and raise 
prices. 
THE NEW CURRENCY LAW. 

The Republican panic of 1907 brought home to the American 
people another reminder of the unwillingness and incompetency 
of that party to protect the interests of the people with a safe 
and elastic system of currency for the promotion of their com- 
mercial interests. The rigidity of the old system, unyielding 
to emergency, left the great agricultural sections of the country 
helpless when immense crops were to be moved. Instead of 
distributing sufficient funds to populous cities south and west 
for the movement of crops, Republican Secretaries of the Treas- 
ury took the Government funds to its pet banks on Wall Street, 
deposited them without interest, and put the country banks of 
the South and West at the mercy of the stock gamblers and 
money jobbers for cash accommodations to move the great agri- 
cultural products. I appeal to every man if I do not state 
the fact when I say that every period of crop movement brought 
a temporary money stringency throughout the country. Banks 
were compelled to curtail credit; business lost confidence in 
the system. Yet during these times Wall Street was speculat- 
ing upon the surplus funds of the Government. Contrast the 
conduct of Republican Secretaries of the Treasury with that 
of Secretary McAdoo. Instead of sending fifty millions to Wall 
Street last fall, he sent it to the great agricultural trade centers 
of the South and West. What was the result? Not half the 
fifty millions was used. The country banker found the Demo- 
cratic Party was in power and the Government had been 
broken away from the Wall Street system. Because the new 
currency law is not in active operation the Secretary has in- 
augurated the same plan for the movement of the present crop. 
Because of the confidence in the new currency bill there is 
not the slightest indication of uneasiness with the banks; money 
is plentiful and rates of interest low for the financing of every 
legitimate business. We recognize that “banks exist for the 
accommodation of the public and not for the control of busi- 
ness.” 

No measure ever recelved greater indorsement from the inter- 
ests directly affected than did the new currency law. In less 
than 30 days after its passage 98 per cent of the national banks 
of the country made application to become a part of the new 
system. What does this new system do for us. It makes us 
independent, not dependent upon the banks of Wall Street; it 
decentralizes the currency of the country and places the surplus 
in 12 regional reserve banks where the business demands it; it 
invests the system with such expansion of credit as may be 
necessary for the transaction of legitimate business; it makes 
the American dollar, or its representative, equal to gold in any 
path of commerce it may find its way; and last, but not least, 
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it so distributes the funds of the country that no man or set of 
men can control credit. It has been said that 12 men own and 
control sixteen hundred millions in Wall Street and Chicago, 
and that through interlocking directorates they control sixteen 
hundred millions more. That means that the money they own 
and can control is equal to all the circulating cash in this Gov- 
ernment. Does that kind of a system that permits such a con- 
gestion of cash appeal to you? In February, this year, the 
banks of New York and Chicago had on deposit from banks and 
trust companies throughout the country $1,000,000,000, Less 
than one hundred million was loaned back to depositing banks 


and trust companies. The other nine hundred millions that be- 


longed in the legitimate avenues of trade in the country were 
locked up for stock-gambling speculation. No banker or busi- 
ness man can be found who criticizes the administration for 
this splendid piece of legislation. 

ANTITRUST LEGISLATION, 

The third step in the administration’s program was to sup- 
plement the Sherman antitrust law so as to make definite 
what its violations should consist of, so that business might 
know its own limitations. The Sherman law was enacted 24 
years ago. Our marvelous development in that period, changed 
economie conditions, make this legislation necessary. The Re- 
publican Party, owned and controlled by the unruly “ big busi- 
ness of the country—and I mean by that business that has no 
regard for the rights of its associates—refused to permit that 
party, though in absolute control for 14 years, to enact any 
legislation. If the Democratic Party has one tenet that it 
holds to more than another it is that of equality of opportunity. 
The Government wants small business to have a chance in 
commerce and in trade. It is as much the function of the Gov- 
ernment to protect the weak against the strong commercially 
as to protect the weak against the strong physically. The 
Democratic Party is the friend of honest “big business,“ no 
matter how big it is. It is the enemy of “big business” that 
smashes and ruins small competitors. The antitrust legislation 
consists of three bills—(1) the interstate trade commission bill; 
(2) the Clayton bill, limiting and defining the power of cor- 
porations; (3) supervision of the issue of railroad stocks and 
bonds. The interstate trade commission bill gives the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission power to investigate as it may 
deem advisable the organization, business, financial conditions, 
conduct and practices, and management of any corporation en- 
gaged in commerce and report its findings to Congress. The 
Government ought to know what the relation of corporations 
is to each other. This bill passed the House without a dis- 
senting vote. For years the courts have been called upon to 
construe the Sherman Antitrust Act of 1890. Its provisions 
are uncertain. Business men were not sure whether their ac- 
tivities might not be a violation of the law. The country de- 
manded that the uncertainty be remoyed by describing as nearly 
as might be what acts constituted a combination in restraint of 
trade, so that there need be no further excuse that the law was 
indefinite and it could not be known what a violation consisted 
of. This bill proposes to give the small-business man, as far as 
possible, an equal opportunity with the big-business man and 
to punish with imprisonment any combination that proposes to 
destroy that opportunity. 

The third bill lodges the authority to decide when a railroad 
may issue stocks and bonds in the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. The report on the investigation of the New Haven 
Railroad shows what the possibilities are and the necessity for 
such legislation as shall safeguard the general public. Every 
man who is familiar with railroad manipulation for the last 
decade knows that railrods haye been stocked and bonded for 
many times their original cost, a large portion of which repre- 
sents no actual investment. Such management has been used 
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to cover the most glaring and iniquitous frauds that were possi- 
ble. I,quote a line from the report of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission : 

In 10 years, from 1903 to 1913, the capitalization of the New Haven 
increased from ninety-three million to four hundred and seventeen 
million, Of the increase, only one hundred and twenty million was 
spent on the road itself. The other two hundred and four million was 
spent in operations outside of the rallroad's sphere, 

I quote again: 

The difficulty under which the railroad systems have labored in the 
past are internal and wholly due. to its own mismanagement. Its 
troubles have not arisen because of regulation by governmental au- 
thority. Its greatest losses and most costly blunders were made in 
3 to eircumvent governmental regulation and extend its 
dominion beyond the limits fixed by law. 

The closing sentence taken from the report of the commission 
expresses the full truth of the matter and the necessity for this 
legislation. It is as follows: 

The revelations of this record make it essential for the welfare of 
the Nation that the reckless and profligate financiering which has 
blighted this great railroad system ended, and that until this is 
fully done there will be no assurance that the story of the New Haven 
5 not be told again with the stockholders of some other road as its 
victim. 

More than sixty millions was worse than squandered by the 
Morgan-Rockefeller syndicat., which involved the earnings of 
thousands of trusted and innocent investors because there was 
ho governmental regulation to forbid it. 


THE MEXICAN POLICY. 


No feature of the administration is more satisfactory than 
the President’s Mexican policy. We inherited the Mexican 
problem from the incompetent Taft administration. Against 
the high and patriotic purposes of the President the yellow 
journals, the subsidized press, and men and corporations who 
had exploited Mexican resources set up every possible sort of 
embarrassment. Those interests wanted intervention for the 
sole purpose of forcing the United States with its money and 
the blood of its sons to underwrite and make yaluable their 
interests. No more patriotic words ever fell from the lips of 
a man at the head of a powerful nation than those uttered by 
Mr. Wilson when he said: 

We are the friends of Mexico and want to help her. I am opposed 
to the acquisition of another foot of soil on this hemisphere by conquest. 

We do not want Mexico. We want that Government, older 
than our own, to solve its own problems. Mexican poverty, 
race antagonism, so alien to us in spirit, blood, and religion, 
must be settled among themselves. We shall not enter upon 
the task of assimilating 15,000,000 of people so foreign in every 
respect to us as the inhabitants of Mexico are. We have no 
business in Mexico. We want her friendship, not her an- 
tagonism. We want her trade, because through it we will get 
her confidence and that of all the Republics that lie south of 
us. We could not afford to barter the confidence of a hemi- 
sphere of Republics for forced intervention in Mexico. We 
have exhibited o nobility of spirit, a respect for justice and 
humanity that stands unparalleled in the world's history. 
Forceful intervention is not in conformity with our national 
ideas practiced for a hundred years. It ought to be our pur- 
pose to establish an empire of national conscience and bring 
into our relationships in that empire the feeble Republics of 
the South that they might early learn that peace, happiness, 
and prosperity came through the orderly processes of obedience 
to law. That is the predestined mission of this Republic. 

But the benefits of Democratic legislation haye not been con- 
fined to what I have discussed. 

CIVIL WAR VETERANS. 

The veterans of the Civil War should remember that it was 
the Democratic Party that passed the Sherwood law on May 
11, 1912, and after the Republicans in the preceding Congress 
had defeated the dollar-a-day Sulloway bill. The Republicans 
had 14 years of continuous power to redeem their promises to 
the soldier and failed to do it. 

SPANISH-AMERICAN WIDOWS. 

We passed a bill authorizing the Government to pension at 
$12 the widows of Spanish-American and Philippine soldiers, 
regardless of the cause of the soldier's death. The Democratic 
Party has always been the most faithful friend the soldier 
has had. 

PARCEL POST. 

We gave the country a parcel-post law. It saves the people 
many millions a year that formerly went into the coffers of the 
express companies. 

TWO CONSTITUTIONAL AMENDMENTS. S 

We passed the income-tax law that this year relieved the 
great masses of people of seventy-five millions in taxes and 
placed the burden where the Democratic Party has always 
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claimed it should be placed, namely, on the pockets of those 
most able to pay. 

By constitutional amendment United States Senators are now 
elected by a direct vote of the people. This is bringing the 
Government back to the people and making its representatives 
directly responsible to them. This progressive Democratic move- 
ment was fought by the Republican Party in its natienal con- 
vention as late as 1908. 


LABOR LEGISLATION, 


It has been our purpose to recognize the rights of the men 
who toil. We have restricted the authority of Federal judges 
to issue injunctions and restraining orders; given the defend- 
ant, when charged with indirect contempt, the right of a trial by 
jury; and exempted labor organizations and farmers’ asso- 
ciations from the operation of the Sherman Antitrust Act. 

The House of Representatives consists of 290 Democrats and 
150 Republicans, What support did these important measures 
receive from the Republican Party? It must be admitted that 
these measures are party-platform measures; if they did not 
have real merit, they would have been opposed by the united 
opposition. What is the record? 

Seven Republicans (and Progressives) voted for the Under- 
wood tariff bill. 

Thirty-eight Republicans voted for the currency bill. 

1 lai Republicans voted for the antitrust (Clayton) 


Only 12 Republicans voted against the stock-and-bond bill. 

No Republican voted against the trade commission bill. 

Republicans ought to stop criticizing the Democratic admin- 
tration or stop voting for its measures. There are some Repub- 
licans who profess to believe that there is a chance to return 
to power in the November election. I want to submit a few 
interrogatories to that class of Republicans who place the wel- 
fare of the country above party: 

Do you want to return the Republican Party to power and 
reinstate Cannonism? You know that will happen if the Repub- 
licans elect the next House. 

Do you want to repeal the Underwood tariff bill and substi- 
tute the Payne-Aldrich law? 

Do you want to repeal the new currency system and turn 
your fiscal affairs back to Wall Street to manage for you again? 

Do you think the antitrust legislation ought to be renealed 
and the Morgan-Rockefeller combination once more given a 
free hand? , 

Are you dissatisfied with the income-tax law that saves you a 
hundred millions a year in your taxes? 

Do you not believe that the United States Senators ought to 
be elected by the people? 

Are you anxious to repeal the parcel-post law and go back 
to the express companies that robbed you for years with exces- 
sive charges? 

Is the old soldier satisfied with the Sherwood pension law? 

Does he want to trust the Republican Party to legislate for 
him that disappointed him for 14 years? 

Does the Spanish-American soldier have any complaint of a 
Democratic Congress that provided a pension for his wife and 
minor children if he should be taken from his family? 

Is union labor willing to repudiate the party that protected 
him with legislation and return to power that party that turned 
a deaf ear to his appeal? If you are satisfied with this progres- 
sive legislation, why should you take the chance of a change? 


Building Up Our Merchant Marine. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON.SAMUEL W.BEAKES, 


OF MICHIGAN, 
In toe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, August 3, 1914. 


Mr. BEARES. Mr. Speaker, while this bill permitting Amer- 
ican individuals or American corporations to purchase foreign 
ships and take an American register so that they may fiy the 
American flag and be entitled to its protection is only an emer- 
gency measure and will not alone restore us to our old-time 
supremacy in transporting our imports and exports across the 
ocean, I look upon it as a step in the right direction. Once 
America was the proud commercial mistress of the seas. Our 
flag was found in every port. Now the American flag is, 
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rarely seen on vessels entering European ports. We have given 
over the transportation of even our own products to foreign 
hands. The emergency now upon us should force home with 
overwhelming force the folly of our marine policy and the 
extreme danger to our people in allowing this condition to 
remain. At last even the people in the interior of America 
should be able to see that their own pockets are directly af- 
fected. With practically all Europe embarked in a destructive 
war, how are we to get our wheat, our corn, our cotton, our 
agricultural and manufactured products over the ocean? 
What good will our bountiful crops do if we can not sell them 
to people who need them now even more than ever, when sol- 
dier reserves have all been called into action and the farm and 
factory in Europe is illy manned? We can not ship these in 
vessels of the warring powers subject to capture and confisca- 
tion. We can not ship them in our own vessels, because we do 
not have the vessels. We have allowed the American fleet to 
be driven from the seas. Hence the emergency. Hence the 
need for quick action. If our farmers are to sell the products 
of their farms some means must be devised to transport them 
to the markets. If our factories are to run overtime to supply 
Europe with what she needs when her own factories are idle, 
we must have some means of transporting the manufactured 
goods abroad. 

In the first speech I made after my election to Congress I 
called attention to the great need of building up the American 
merchant marine. I know many others have felt the same along 
this line, but in the great constructive work in which we have 
been engaged the devising of the needed measures has been put 
off too long. They can not be devised hastily. It needs much 
hard study and work, much deep thought. This Sixty-third 
Congress has already put more constructive legislation on the 
statute books than any Congress within the recollection of the 
present generation, but there is one further task that we must 
undertake, undertake it earnestly and at once, and that is to 
so revise our marine policy that once more American ships shall 
sail the seas, American products in American bottoms enter 
every port, and over all the ocean once more shall wave the 
American flag. 

The present emergency calls with more force upon us than 
can any mere words to take back the trade that once was ours. 
The first step we took when we passed the Underwood tariff 
law, and there was no provision of that law that I took as much 
delight in voting for as that provision which rebated 5 per cent 
of the duty on goods imported in American bottoms. Foreign 
countries made it profitable for their people to ship in vessels 
not American. We should make it profitable to ship in American 
vessels. In passing this measure we returned to the principle 
put into law by the first Congress in 1789 and which did much 
to encourage American shipping. But, unfortunately, our un- 
trained diplomats had been overreached in our commercial 
treaties, and we find ourselves with our hands partially tied. 
We allow other nations to favor their ships at the expense of 
ours, but it is claimed that our treaties will not allow us to 
favor our ships in return. It should be the settled policy of the 
Nation to put in force this discriminatory duty as found in the 
Underwood tariff law. But this is only one step. I am sure 
that now that the need of action is so imperatively pointed out 
this constructive Congress will complete and pass a bill which 
will aid in keeping up the American marine. 

Just a momentary glance to show how our shipping grew and 
how it declined. In 1789 there was carried in American ships 
23.6 per cent of our imports and exports. By 1795, largely under 
the infiuence of a provision similar to that placed in the Under- 
wood bill, American ships carried 90 per cent of our imports 
and exports, and our imports and exports had in the meantime 
very largely increased, This increase kept up until 1807, when 
we were carrying 92 per cent of our imports and exports. Then 
our trade was preyed upon by other nations. Our seamen were 
impressed by Great Britain. The War of 1812 followed, and 
by 1814 our foreign commerce had dropped to less than one- 
twelfth of what it had been in 1807, and our vessels were only 
carrying 54.5 per cent of that. After the war we gradually got 
back our share of the carrying trade, but it was not until 1825 
that we had reached 92.3 per cent of it. After the day of wooden 
vessels we lost part of our supremacy owing to the fact that 
England was able to build iron vessels much cheaper than we 
were, but still we grew in our shipping, losing only in the pro- 
portion of our foreign commerce which we carried until in 1860, 
with a foreign commerce of $687,192,176, we were carrying in 
Ainerican bottoms 66.5 per cent of it. Then came our great and 
destructive war, and in 1864 we were carrying only 27.5 per 
cent of a very much reduced commerce. Our proportion of the 
trade picked up slowly with advancing commerce, and in 1870 
we were carrying 35.6 per cent of our commerce. Then fol- 
lowed a rapid decline until in 1890 we were carrying only 12.8 


per cent of our commerce and only 9 per cent of the goods we 
sent abroad, In 1896 we still had 12 per cent of the carrying 
trade, but even that has gradually fallen off until in 1912 we 
only carried 1.7 per cent of our exports in our own vessels, 
while over 51 per cent was carried in British vessels and over 
17 per cent in German vessels. The following nations carried 
more of our exports than we did: Great Britain, Germany, 
France, Holland, Italy, Belgium, and Denmark. Austria car- 
ried practically as much as we did. 

In 1913, as Mr. Unpverwoop has pointed out, 80 American 
vessels cleared from American ports for Europe, while 4,636 
foreign vessels cleared. To our shame be it said that there are 
only 6 American trans-Atlantic steamers. While Eritish pas- 
senger ships made 478 yoyages from the United States to 
Europe, German ships made 302, French ships 158, and Italian 
73, American ships made only 23 out of the 1,300 voyages 
that were made in 1913. Onur present shipping could not carry 
the wheat alone that we export to Europe, if it carried nothing 
else. Hence, the need for this emergency Dill, and hence the 
resolve that we should make to so build up our shipping that 
we may never again be caught as at present. With our flag 
practically banished from foreign ports, as it woul. be practi- 
cally banished from our own ports were it not for our coast- 
wise trade, we should set about restoring it to the seas. Great 
Britain took away the bulk of our carrying trade during the 
Civil War. Now comes our own opportunity to get back what 
we lost then, but if we keep it we must have other and better 
regulations in the future. 

We must aim for the markets of the world as all nations have 
been aiming. The quickest method to increase our exports is by 
the establishment of American shipping lines. Our trade will 
follow the flag; our American vessels will increase our market. 
Let us not stop with an emergency measure, but let us wisely 
set to work to build an enduring merchant marine, and once 
more show our starry banner in every port in the world. 


Industrial Conditions in Indiana. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


P 


HON. WILLIAM E. HUMPHREY, 


OF WASHINGTON, 
Ix toe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Saturday, August 8, 1914. 


Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. Mr. Speaker, just prior to 
the commencement of the great war in Europe I was furnished 
with a review of the industrial conditions in the State of In- 
diana. This information furnished me was gathered from 
many sources. I will first insert a general summary and then 
add a more detailed statement from the different counties. 

I am glad to insert this information in the Recorp, as the 
State of Indiana has no Republican representative in either 
House of Congress. The general summary is as follows: 

GENERAL SUMMARY. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND., July 29. 

In spite of the desperate efforts that have been made by the 
Democratic newspapers of Indiana loyal to the Wilson adminis- 
tration to make it appear that commercial conditions throughout 
the State are bighly satisfactory from the standpoint of the 
manufacturers, large and small, all sections of the State report 
a volume of business far below that usually had at this time of 
the year. In the larger cities of the State a number of impor- 
tant manufacturing concerns have suspended operations com- 
pletely, and other manufacturers, having sharpened their wits, 
haye reduced their working forces from one-fourth to one-half 
compared with the same month a year ago, and in a number of 
instances the working time per week has been reduced from 50 
per cent to 75 per cent compared with normal. In no industrial 
center in the State of Indiana at this time are commercial con- 
ditions as satisfactory as they were before the Democratic tariff 
bill went into effect. 

The prospect for immediate improvement is not bright. A feel- 
ing of unrest and uncertainty seems to be general. There is 
an impression that the current volume of business would be much 
less at this time than it is but for the momentum that has been 
acquired during 16 years’ workings of a Republican tariff law, 
and the impression prevails that as soon as this momentum is 
completely spent conditions, in spite of large crops, will show a 
further startling decrease in volume. 

In the city of Vincennes the Central Foundry Co., one of the 
important manufacturing concerns, is running but half time and 
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half force, as is the National Rolling Mill, and the Indian Creek 
Mining Co. is running but two days a week. ; 

In Lawrence County several of the large stone mills have 
closed down, throwing hundreds of men out of employment. 
The stone mills that are running are running but half their 
force. 

In Anderson, the county seat of Madison County, a number of 
the most important factories are working but 50 hours a week, 
and some even less than this. There is considerable complaint 
regarding the lack of work, and a feeling of uneasiness is noted 
among the merchants, and the farmers are dissatisfied with the 
current prices of their products. 

In Marion 90 per cent of the factories are not running ac- 
cording to their normal schedule. 

In the city of Peru, another one of the important industrial 
and railroad centers, conditions are about 30 per cent of normal. 
A condition of widespread dissatisfaction with county, State, 
and national affairs is reported by careful observers. 

In Crawfordsville a furniture factory, employing 50 men, has 
closed down indefinitely, as has also a glove factory, employing 
70 people. 

In Parke County the Bloomingdale Clay Works has shut 
down, throwing 50 men out of work. 

In Tell City, out of 30 factories several are running half time 
and others are running five days a week. Most of them are 
operating reduced forces. There are more idle men in Tell 
City than at any time since the last Democratic administration 
was in power. Some of the larger factories have reduced their 
forces 75 per cent. : 

In South Bend it is estimated that 5,000 men have been 
thrown out of work during the last eight months. Among the 
larger concerns that have been forced to reduce the number of 
their employees are the Oliver Chilled Steel Plow Co., the 
Studebaker Co., the South Bend Woolen Co., the Stephenson 
Underwear Mills, and the Singer Manufacturing Co. 

In Sullivan County, in the heart of the Indiana coal fields, 
not more than half a dozen of the county’s 40 mines are work- 
ing, and those are only working half time or Jess. Between 
2,000 and 3,000 miners are idle in this county. 

In Lafayette the Monon Railway shops have not been run- 
ning full time for more than a year. The managers of the 
large manufacturing concerns state that they have been for 
months running on short time and with comparatively short 
forces. : 

In Tipton a number of men have been laid off by the Lake 
Erie & Western Railroad Co, and a number of the factories have 
reduced their working force and working time. 

At Shoals, in Martin County, about 50 men and boys have 
been thrown out of employment because of the closing down 
of the button factories. The Carnahan Manufacturing Co., at 
Loogootee, reports that business has fallen off 50 per cent, com- 
pared with the same month a year ago, and that it is now run- 
ning on small local orders which they would never take in the 
past. 

The Bimel Spoke & Auto Wheel Co., located at Portland, re- 
ports that the volume of its business is about one-fourth of 
what it was under the Republican tariff law. The Portland 
Body Works reports orders hard to get, and the Creamery Pack- 
age Manufacturing Co., makers of butter tubs, reports business 
unusually slow. Business men say collections are the slowest 
since the Cleveland administration. 

The coal mines of Greene County are running on about one- 
third time. A large number of miners are living on charity. 
The Jones Dugger Chair Factory has closed down indefinitely, 
throwing 100 men out of employment. 

A furniture factory in Paoli, in Orange County, that has been 
working for years without a shutdown, has suspended opera- 
tions, throwing 65 men out of employment. The Wells Sawmill, 
at Paoli, is shut down, and another large sawmill is working 
about half time. In Orleans one furniture plant, employing 
from 40 to 50 men, has closed down. 

The managers of the furniture factories, yeneer works, and 
foundries in Goshen are complaining of great loss of orders. 
The railroad shops in Elkhart have felt the effect of the general 
business depression, and as a result a large number of em- 
ployees are now out of work, 

One of the largest factories in the city of Lebanon is closed 
down entirely and others are running on a 50 per cent basis. 
General business conditions are worse than they have been in 
18 years. 

The Stout Furniture Co., at Salem, is now employing but 
half as many men as a year ago, and they are working but five 
days a week. 

The Adams Lumber Co., at Decatur, has only run two weeks 
this year. The Smith & Bell Co. are now employing but one- 
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half dozen men where 2 years ago they employed 20. The 
Decatur hoop plant is idle and the S. H. Adams heading plant 
is working but half time. The Ward Fence Co. is working but 
half time and the Decatur Foundry, Furnace & Machine Co. is 
running but 9 hours a day. 

The Emerson-Brantingham-Reeves Co., at Columbus, has cut 
its working force in one year from S00 to 200, with reduced 
wages and 75 per cent of full time. The Orinoco Furniture Co.. 
has reduced in the last year its working force of 150 to 100 
men, and is now working on samples. The working time per 
week has been cut 75 per cent. The Lincoln Chair Co., prac- 
tically without orders, is working but three-fourths time. The 
Glanton Furniture Factory is doing about half the business of 
a year ago. The shirt factory has cut its number of employees 
during the last year from 500 to 250. 

Reduced orders have caused the Boss Mitten Factory at Clin- 
ton to discharge 100 girls and women from its employ. The 
MacDougal Kitchen Cabinet Co. has reduced its working force 
about one-half and the working time has been cut about 50 per 
cent. The management of the National Handle Factory has an- 
nounced it will close indefinitely as soon as the timber in the 
yards has been used up. 

Joseph Taylor Sons, at Logansport, are buying leather goods 
in Canada for the first time in the history of the company. The 
Ash & Hadley Furniture Factory has cut down its working force 
from 35 to 16 men and is working but four days a week. Among 
the other concerns in this city that have been hard hit by the 
Democratic tariff bill are Shirkin-Nelson Cabinet Factory, the 
Hagenbuck-Parker Co., the Radiator Works, the Voorhees Lum- 
ber Co., the Western Motor Car Co., Bligh Lumber Co., and the 
W. L. Fernald Lumber Co. 

The stone business in Crawford County is demoralized. The 
Marengo Stone Co. is not running and 75 men are out of work. 

The manufacturing concerns of Muncie are running about 65 
per cent of their capacity and working force. The Republic Iron 
& Steel Co. has been forced to dispense with the services of a 
number of its employees. 

The iron industries in New Albany are in bad shape. None 
of the foundries during the past month have been working full 
force. Some have closed down and others are only working 
part time. 

There are probably 2,000 factory men in the city of Marion 
out of employment. Nearly all of the manufacturing concerns 
are running a part of their force. 

The Keller Wagon Co., c- Corydon, during recent months have 
reduced their working force from 125 men to 53, and their pres- 
ent employees are working on short time. 

The Erie railroad shops at Huntington are operating with a 
much smaller force than a year ago. 

The three veneer factories at Franklin are running on half 
time, and the Starch Works, one of the leading industries of the 
town, has closed down. 


REPORT FROM DIFFERENT COUNTIES. 
BLACKFORD (HARTFORD CITY), 

Chief industry glass and steel casting. Outlook for glass 
business not good. Steel casting mills in operation, but not 
full time. Bad times very much in the air. 

BROWN (NASHVILLE). 

Farming community. Farmers very bard up; money tight; 
merchants complain; collections almost impossible. Business 
bad and people dissatisfied. 

BENTON (FOWLER). 
Farming entirely. Farmers dissatisfied over corn prices. 
BARTHOLOMEW (COLUMBUS). 

Mooney Tannery Co. very few orders. 

Emerson-Brantingham-Reeves Co. have cut force in one year 
from 800 to 200, with reduced wages and 75 per cent of fuil 
time. 

Orinoco Furniture Co. reduced in a year from 150 men to 100 
men; practically no orders; working on samples for Grand) 
Rapids furniture show; working three-fourths time. 

Lincoln Chair Co. practically no orders, working three-fourths. 
time. 

Glanton Furniture Factory doing about half of last year's 
business. 4 

Hedge & Co., builders, about one-half time; 30 to 40 men. 

Shirt factory cut down in a year from 500 to 250, 

Contractors have about half their normal work. 

Business men generally complain. 

CLINTON (FRANKFORT), 

Boss Mitten Factory, employing 100 girls and women, ont of 
business, 

MacDougall Kitchen Cabinet Factory reduced its force; wori- 
ing about half force and half time. i 
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National Handle Factory announces it will close as soon as 
timber in yard is used up. 

All lines of business feeling the pressure. 

CASS. 

Joseph Taylor Sons, buying leather goods in Canada first time 
in history. 

Ash & Hadley Furniture Factory, Logansport, cut down from 
35 men to 16, working four days a week. 

Shirkin-Nelson Cabinet Factory closed. 

Hagenbuck-Parker Co. closed. 

Radiator Works, closed. 

Voorhees Co., lumber, nothing to do. 

Western Motor Co., begging for orders. 

Bligh Lumber Co., begging for orders. 

W. L. Fernald Lumber Co. shipped one carload this May 
against 70 last May. 

CRAWFORD. 
Stone business dull, crushers working one-half time. 
Marengo Stone Co. not running—75 men out of work. 
DEARBORN (LAWRENCEBURG). a 

Farming community very much incensed over the Argentine 
eS ELKHART (GOSHEN). 

In Goshen the furniture factories, veneer works, and found- 
ries are complaining of great loss of orders. They are having 
bard times. 

In Elkhart conditions worse. 

Railroad shops are especially suffering. 

Farmers complain of prices. 
BOONE (LEBANON). 

Manufacturing business running rather slow. Largest factory 
closed down entirely; will be another factory closed down in a 
few days. Others running on the 50 per cent basis. 

Merchants report business generally dull. Conditions in worse 
shape than in the past 16 years. 

NOBLE (ALBION). 
Merchants complain that business is very bad, giving the 
cause as the Democratic administration. 

Farmers complaining about the prices. 

WASHINGTON. 


Industrial conditions yery dull. 

Stout Furniture Co., Salem, Ind., about one-half as many men, 
and running only five days a week. ; 

Stout-Mehornay-Duckwall Co., Salem, shut down for several 
weeks. ; 
ADAMS (DECATUR), 


The Adams County Lumber Co. run only two weeks in the 


year. 

Smith & Bell Co. employ five and six men, where in Republi- 
can times they employed 20 men. 

The Decatur Hoop Plant idle. 

S. H. Adams Heading Plant working half time. 

Ward Fence Co. working half time. 

Decatur Foundry, Furnace & Machine Co. working nine hours, 
and business is very bad. 

DELAWARE (MUNCIE). 

Factories running about 65 per cent of capacity and force. 

Republic Iron & Steel Co. have shut down, throwing from 
fiye to six hundred people out of work. 

FLOYD (NEW ALBANY). 4 

Iron industries in bad shape, some closed down and others 
working part time. 

Lumber and veneer works going, but the outlook for contin- 
mance is bad. 

Farmers are not satisfied. 

Lot of unemployed men. 

FRANKLIN. 

Agricultural county. Grain raisers and dairy men uneasy 
over outlook. 

Strong Democratic county, but the feeling against the ad- 
ministration is in evidence. 

HENRY (NEW CASTLE). 

Principal industries: Maxwell Automobile, Jesse French & 
Sons Piano Factory, Hoosier Kitchen Cabinet Factory, and the 
Shovel and Bridge Factory. 

Automobile factory doing well; employs about 1,000 men. 

Piano factory conditions fair; force fairly regular. 

Hoosier Kitchen Cabinet factory has no competition and is 
doing well. 

The smaller factories are not running as regularly as a couple 
of years ago. 

All retail men complaining; two business failures within the 
last six weeks and one now closing out business. 


MARTIN, 

Button factories at Shoals shut down; 50 men and boys out 
of employment. 

The Carnahan Manufacturing Co., at Loogootee, large planing 
mill, claims business has fallen 50 per cent; running on small 
local orders, which they have never taken before. 

Farmers are dissatisfied over the prices. 

JAY (PORTLAND). 

Bimel Spoke & Auto Wheel Co., wheel department; one-fourth 
of the business which they had at this time last year. In the 
buggy and wagon spoke departments, no business that amounts 
to anything. 

Portland Body Works: Orders hard to get and seriously need- 
ing same. 

Creamery Package Manufacturing Co., manufactures butter 
tubs; business very slow for this time of the year. 

Journey Manufacturing Co., making wagons and wagon parts; 
business very dull. 

Portland Foundry & Machine Co.: Business very bad. 

Business men say collections are the slowest since Grover 
Cleveland's administration. 

Farmers complaining about taxes and prices. 

GREENE (LINTON). 

General industry: Coal mining. 

Mines running about one-third time. Any number of coal 
miners living on charity. > 

Real estate is a drug on the market. 

Jones Dugger Chair Factory at Bloomfield closed down in- 
definitely; 100 men out of employment. 

Farmers are dissatisfied; wheat the lowest it has been for 
15 years. 

PORTER (VALPARAISO). 
â No large manufacturing industries. One small factory shut 
own. 

Farmers dissatisfied. 

3 ORANGE (PAOLI). 

Industrial conditions very bad. One furinture factory in Paoli 
that has been working for years without a shutdown is now 
shut down completely, throwing 65 men out of employment. 

Wells Sawmill, Paoli, shut down. 

One sawmill working about one-half time. 

In Orleans one furniture plant, employing from 40 to 50 men, 
closed, and lumber business also bad. 

These conditions with drought of 1912 have made conditions 
deplorable. 

GRANT (MARION). 

Nearly all factories running short force. There are probably 
2,000 factory men out of employment in Marion. Prospects 
are that more will be out. 

HAMILTON (NOBLESVILLE). 

Banks loaned to limit. 

Farmers complaining some. 

HARRISON (CORYDON). 

Keller Wagon Co. laid off 53 men out of 125. The rest are 
working short time. 

Farmers are complaining of grain prices. Many farmers 
going West to seek employment. 

Democratic farmers complaining as well as Republicans. 

HENDRICKS (DANVILLE). 

Farming country. Farmers are not satisfied with administra- 
vgs HOWARD, 

Factories not running full time. 

HUNTINGTON. 

Erie Railroad shops have cut force. 

JASPER, 
Farmers are able to employ plenty of labor where they could 
not before. 
JENNINGS, 
Manufacturing interests have noticed scarcity of orders. 
JOHNSTON, 
Three veneer factories one-half time. 
Starch works shut down. 
KNOX (VINCENNES). 

Central Foundry Co. running half time and half force. 

National Rolling Mill ruining half time and half force. 

Indian Creek Mining Co. running only two days a week. 

KOSCIUSKO (WARSAW). 


Some building building at present. After that is completed 
the outlook for laboring man is gloomy. 

Farmers not pleased. 

Portland Cement Co. running full time, but reduced force, 

Lumber mills complaining. 
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LAGRANGE, 


Farming community. Not many men out of work. 
LAWRENCE (BEDFORD). 

Several stone mills closed down. 

Those that are running are employing half force. 
MADISON (ANDERSON). 

Important factories are working only 50 hours a week and 
some less. 

Laboring classes are grumbling at conditions and lack of 
work. 

Many people asking for work, 

Merchants complaining. 

MARION. 

Ninety per cent of the factories not running according to 
schedule. 

MIAMI (PERU). 

Industrial conditions 30 per cent normal. 

Never has been such universal discontent and dissatisfaction 
with county, State, and national affairs. 

MONTGOMERY (CRAWFORDSVILLE). 
Furniture factory employing 50 men closed down. 
Glove factory employing 70 people closed. 
NEWTON. 
Farmers very much disturbed over prices, 
OHIO. 

Some discontent among farmers. 
PARKE (ROCKVILLE). 

Bloomingdale Clay Works shut down; 50 men out of work. 
PERRY (TELL CITY). 

Out of 30 factories several are running half time and several 
only five days a week. Most of them have reduced forces. 

More idle men in Tell City than any time since last Demo- 
cratic administration. Some of the largest factories have re- 
duced their forces three-fourths. 

POSEY. 
Searcity of orders in manufacturing businesses. 
One Democratic manufacturer complaining a great deal, 
PULASKI. 
Farmers are against drop in wheat prices. 
RANDOLPH. 
Quite a number of idle men. 
STEUBEN. 

Farmers complaining about low prices, and cutting out every 

possible expense, which affects the merchants. - 
Sr. JOSEPH (SOUTH BEND), 

Oliver Chilled Steel Plow Co., 2,500 men ont of work. 

Studebaker Co., 1,800 men out of work. 

South Bend Woolen Co., 500 men out of work. 

Stephenson Underwear Mills, 300 men out of work. 

Singer Manufacturing Co., 1,000 men out of work. 

Altogether about 6,000 or 7,000 out of work in eight months. 

SULLIVAN. 

Not more than half a dozen of the county’s 40 mines working, 
and those only half time or less. Between two and three thou- 
sand miners idle. 

Farmers are expecting a sharp break in prices of wheat when 
Canadian wheat comes in. 

TIPPECANOE (LA FAYETTE), 

Monon shops have been closed, and have not been running 
full time for a year. 

Other factories admit that they have not been running full 
time or with full force. 

TIPTON (TIPTON). 


Lake Erie & Western Railroad laid off a good many men. 
Farmers not pleased with prices. 


WHITE, 


Farmers not spending, and affecting merchants accordingly. 

Farmers complain of prices. 

Land buying dropped considerably. 

Independent voters and liberal Democrats against adminis- 
tration. 

Mr. Speaker, many years ago, when I was a student in 
Wabash College, at Crawfordsville, Ind., there was at the same 
time a student in that institution by the name of Howard 
Maxwell. Mr. Maxwell has become one of the leading lawyers 
and orators of the State of Indiana, and I take pleasure in 
inserting a speech that he delivered at Indianapolis on April 
22, 1914, npon the political situation in that State. 


Farming country. 


The speech is as follows: 
SPEECIL OF TION, HOWARD MAXWELL. 
[Delivered at Indianapolis, Ind., April 22, 1914.] 


It is now five years since the Democrats came into power in 
this State upon a platform pledging retrenchment and economy 
in the management of State affairs and containing this lan- 
guage: 

We are PEDINI to the creating by the Republican legislature of 

enormous, useless offices, boards, and commissions, with large salaries, 
and we propose to abolish all such offices, boards, and commissions 
when in power. 
- Gov. MARSHALL, in the campaign of 1908, again and again 
in public address declared that we had too much government, 
and that there were a great number of unnecessary boards, 
commissions, and officials, and that the Democratic policy would 
be to root out, lop off, and abolish these boards and commis- 
sions, reduce the number of persons in the public service, and 
thus minimize the cost of government. What is the record? 

The facts are that under Democratic administration the num- 
ber of boards, commissions, and offices have persistently in- 
creased. There is not a single department of state with offices 
at the statehouse, in which increased salary has not been given 
to the chief officer or some one or more of his deputies. At the 
statehouse alone at least 50 additional positions have been 
created since the close of Republican administration, and if 
you consider appointees under various recently created boards 
not drawing their pay direct from the State treasury, the num- 
ber of such increases runs into the hundreds. This increase of 
salary to former officers and deputies, added to salary paid new 
officers and deputies, all officing at the statehouse, aggregates 
the total sum annually of $138,450. New boards have been es- 
tablished. The legislature of 1911 created four commissions. 
That of 1913 three commissions. In 1908, the last year of Re- 
publican administration, the total annual expense of all the 
boards and commissions then existing was $317,098.67, while in 
1913 the total annual expense of the boards and commissions 
how existing was $533,430.18, an increase of $216.331.51, or 68 
per cent. If, in 1905, we had, according to Gov. MARSHALL, too 
much government, we are certainly boiling over with govern- 
ment now. The Democratic Party has signally failed to keep 
its promise to the people of Indiana. 

But how about their pledges to economically administer State 
affairs? Take the reports of the auditor of state for the years 
1908 and 1913. The year 1908 marks the close of Republican 
administration, while the year 1913 marks the beginning of the 
present Democratic administration. What do the records show 
as to the conduct of the three old established departments of 
State government? 

In 1908 the expense of the office of secretary of state was 
$14,293.89. In 1913 this expense was $38,247.64, an increase of 
$23,953.75, or 167 per cent, and, compared with the legislative 
year 1907, an inerease of 44 per cent. a 

In 1908 thè expense of the office of auditor of state was 
$58,941.44. In 1913 this expense was $72,602.32, an increase of 
$13,660.88, or 23 per cent. 

In 1908 the expense of the office of treasurer of state was 
$12,176.24. In 1913 this expense was $13,492.70, an increase of 
$1,316.46, or 10 per cent. 

Let us go further. In 1908 the expense of the bureau of 
printing was $77,037.26; last year, $118,352.44, an increase of 
$41,315.18, or about 54 per cent; and, compared with the legis- 
lative year 1907, an increase of 23 per cent. 

In 1908 the expense of the board of education and the office 
of superintendent of public instruction was $20,808.74; last 
year, $29,802.62, an increase of $8,993.88, or 43 per cent. In 
1908 the library and library commission expended $25,209; in 
1913, $35,088.93, an increase of $9,789.98, or 38 per cent. In 
1908 the expense of the board of health was $42,886.06; last 
year, $62,393.39, an inerease of $19,507.33, or 45 per cent. In 
1908 the expense of the board of charities was $16,343.63; last 
year, $27.703.67, an increase of $11,360.04, or 70 per cent. 

In 1913 the expense of the board of accounts was $63,550.01. 
This is the amount paid directly out of the State treasury, and 
does not include the thousands upon thousands of dollars paid 
by the municipalities, counties, and townships for so-called in- 
vestigations by this board, many of these reports covering the 
conduct of ex-officers so far back that the statute of limitations 
barred any recovery against the officer or his bondsmen, and 
these reports being without any practical profit or utility to 
anyone. 

In 1908 the expense of the railroad commission was $30,861.96. 
In 1913 the expense of this commission and the public-service 
commission, which had been added to it, was $59,251.68, an in- 
crease of $28,389.72, or 92 per cent. 
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In 1908 the aggregate expense of the then three separate 
departments, known as the labor commission, the department 
of inspection, and inspector of mines, was $29,467.66. Under 
Democratic rule these three were consolidated under one, 
known as the department of inspection. One would ordinarily 
suppose that such consolidation would result in reduced ex- 
penditure, but, on the contrary, the facts are that this one 
department in 1913 expended $50,196.36, an increase over the 
three departments in 1908 of $20,728.70, or 70 per cent. 

Then there is the office of gas inspector. We had been under 
the impression that they no longer had natural gas. In 1908 
the expense of this office was $4,273.92, and in 1913 $8,656.18, 
an increase of $4,882.26, or 102 per cent. Under these figures 
natural gas ought to be increasing in the State of Indiana. 

Take the office of State entomologist. In 1908 the expense of 
this office was $3,247.02. In 1913 $14,970.98, an increase of 
$11,728.96, or 361 per cent. The last regular legislative ses- 
sion under Republican rule, that of 1907, cost $130,024.87. 
That of 1913 $162,507.67, an increase of $32,482.80, or 25 per 
cent. 

A glance at the conduct of the State’s institutions reveals 
the same general condition. In 1908 the expense of all the 
institutions of the State, including the penal, correctional, 
charitable institutions, all schools, and soldiers’ monument, 
amounted to $1,852,663.56. In 1913 this expense was $2,775,- 
092.28, an increase of $922,428.72, or 50 per cent. In view of 
these enormous increases some one may say that there exists 
something peculiar and extraordinary about these years 1908 
and 1913. It may be possible that in some particular instance 
peculiar and unusual conditions prevailed that would make 
that particular comparison an unfair one. So that there can 
not be a shadow of doubt in the matter, let us compare the 
annual average cost of government for the entire four years 
of Republican rule under Gov. Hanly with the average annual 
cost of government for the entire five years of Democratic rule, 
under Govs. Marshall and Ralston. 

There can be no successful contention that this basis of com- 
parison is not entirely fair. When the State buys grounds, 
makes permanent repairs, and erects new buildings, or makes 
payment upon the State debt, it has, after the expenses are 
incurred, something to show for them. Payment upon the debt 
relieves us of that much debt, and while the money is gone 
with which the grounds were bought and buildings erected, the 
equivalent, the grounds and buildings, remain actual, visible, 
tangible property. Expenses, such as salaries, maintenance of 
institutions—in short, all other expenses—are intangible; that 
is, after they are incurred the State has no actual property or 
thing of value to show as their equivalent, and these ex- 
penses, in the truest and strictest sense, constitute the actual 
cost of government. Excluding, then, the items of payment upon 
the State debt and cost of grounds, permanent repairs, and new 
buildings, so as to arrive at the actual cost of government, there 
was expended for all other purposes during the four years of 
Republican administration under Gov. Hanly an annual average 
of $2,805,163.29; during the four years of Goy. Marshall’s ad- 
ministration, an annual average of $3,673,812.03, an average 
increase each year of $868,648.74, or of about 31 per cent; and 
during the one year of Goy. Ralston’s administration, $4,453,- 
879.70, an increase of $1,648,716.41, or more than 58 per cent. 

I might abuse your patience with further reference to these 
reports. These facts abundantly established the proposition 
that in the great majority of all the important departments of 
Indiana's State government enormous increase of expenditure 
has occurred, until economy bas become a mere Democratic 
eatchword, to be used only in the platform and then dropped 
from their political dictionary. The Democratic Party has 
signally failed to keep its promise to the people of economical 
government, 

The history of the State debt tells the same story. The ad- 
ministration of Goy. Durbin is noteworthy for the amount of 
public debt paid. At his incumbency it was $4,704,615.12, and 
at the close of his administration it had been reduced to 
$1,902,615.12. The same policy was continued under Gov. 
Hanly, so that in 1906, the second year of his administration, 
all had been paid on the foreign debt that could be paid, the 
balance not maturing until 1915, and the bondholders refusing 
payment prior to 1910, when payment was optional with the 
State. At the incumbency of Gov. Marshall the debt was 
$1,510,163.12. 

The Democratic Party could not deny this truly remarkable 
achievement, but they formerly contended that it was due to 
the tax law, which they claimed as a Democratic measure, and 
that this tax law in a sort of automatic way paid the debt. 
During the administration of Gov. Marshall the debt was re- 
duced $250,000, so that when the present administration came 
into power the debt was $1,260,163.12. The valuation of 


taxable property in the State, which in 1908 was $1,723,311,564, 
in 1913 was $1,938,207,235, an increase of more than $200,- 
000,000. The levy, which in the last year of Republican admin- 
istration was 33.85 cents on the $100, was by the legislature 
of last year, fixed at 40.10 cents on the $100, an increase of 
6.75 cents, or about 20 per cent. Not only has the State rate 
been thus elevated, but recent Democratic legislatures have 
been prodigal in creating a number of minor additional county 
officers and increasing salaries of old county officers. In 
Marion County alone salaries of county officers have thus been 
increased more than $40,000 annually. Never in the history of 
Indiana in times of peace has every section and community 
been so oppressed with the burden of taxation as at this very 
hour. The last legislature also created several forms of special 
taxes yielding large revenues, notable among which are the 
automobile license fees and the inheritance tax. Now, with 
this immensely increased valuation, with the higher rate, with 
these special taxes, and with the same old tax law, we find 
that the State debt, including floating or temporary debt, was 
at the close of the fiscal year 1913 $1,470,163.12, an increase of 
$210,000. 

The citizenship of the State is humiliated by the fact that 
the State institutions are kept open and the State government 
is now being run on money borrowed of Chicago bankers, and 
that more money must be borrowed and more loans negotiated 
in order to keep these institutions open, the government run- 
ning, and to prevent the State from failing to pay its obliga- 
tions, like a common bankrupt. This enormous increase in the 
cost of government, this contracting of additional debt, have 
all occurred under Democratic rule, under normal conditions, 
when no war, famine, or pestilence vexed the State's borders. 
Fiscal mismanagement, combined with legislative extravagance, 
haye placed the State’s finances in an intolerable condition. In 
fine, Democratic administration may be characterized as a time 
when all of the financial dreamers and incompetents. out of 
jobs and hungry for public provender, and the money derelicts 
gather together around the State treasury to hold high carnival. 

Before the recent Democratic State convention Gov. Ralston 
made a lengthy speech in attempted defense of the record of his 
party. It is an able speech by an able man in a hard cause, a 
speech replete with explanation, extenuation, and special plead- 
ing. When the speech is analyzed the governor's defense for 
the present conditions is largely based upon two propositions, 
the first of which is that the Democratic Party ought to be 
excused for the increased cost of running the State’s institu- 
tions because of high prices. No one disputes the fact that 
prices have advanced since 1908, but if care is taken to analyze 
the figures, this increased cost of our institutions is explained 
only in minor degree by high prices. Thecost of maintenance of 
inmates has only reasonably increased, about which there can 
be no fair criticism. In other words, the Democratic Party 
has not been lavish in clothing and feeding these unfortunate 
members of society. 

But the increased expenditure is mainly attributed to admin- 
istrative charges; that is, for salaries and expenses of a large 
number of added officials and employees. This whole defense, 
however, is one that by the rule of political ethics Gov. Ralston 
should be estopped from making. The Democratic promise was: 
Put us in power and we will reduce the tariff and lower prices 
to a reasonable level. Well, they have tinkered with the tariff, 
put thousands out of employment, and, according to Goy. Ral- 
ston, affected prices not at all. What they need is more tariff 
and less taxes in the State of Indiana. The governor's other 
proposition of defense is that, while many new laws haye been 
enacted and new offices created, entailing an increased expendi- 
ture, the people demanded them because the legislature passed 
them. The fallacy of this argument is easily shown. The Demo- 
cratic legislative majority is not the people of Indiana and does 
not represent the majority of the people, but, as we all know, is 
only representative of a minority. It is a far cry, indeed, that 
because the legislature made the laws the people demanded 
them. The voice of the people is the voice of God. If, according 
to Gov. Ralston, a Democratic majority in the legislature, elected 
by a minority, is the voice of the people, then such Democratic 
legislative majority is the voice of God, a logical calamity, which 
God forbid. 

I submit that they can no longer afford to make their state- 
house an experimental station for all the fads, fancies, and 
follies of the Democratic Party. 

The difference between the parties in the administration of 
State affairs can be summed up in this: The Republican Party 
in the State of Indiana is a debt-paying party; the Democratic 
Party a debt-making party. 

And so with these conditions we naturally find the political 
prophets forecasting that Indiana will again be Republican in 
1916. 
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The American Navy. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. H. ROBERT FOWLER, 


OF ILLINOIS, 
In tHe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, August 13, 191}. 


Mr. FOWLER. Mr. Speaker, it is axiomatic that the exist- 
ence of imminent danger justifies the employment of force. It 
is equally axiomatic that the greater the danger the more power- 
ful should be the weapons of defense. Danger and force are 
coordinate terms, but without the existence of the one extrava- 
gant preparations for the other can not be justified. The laws 
of economics and of expediency demand that the extent of naval 
programs should be measured by the extent of real danger, or 
danger to be reasonably anticipated, from foreign foes. Should 
such danger be great and imminent, then the preparations to 
overcome and conquer should be elaborate and efficient, so that 
victory may be certain and national prestige and national honor 
may be preserved unsullied. But if little or no danger should 
exist and the international relations are such that none can be 
reasonably foreseen, a lavish expenditure of vast sums of money 
for the construction and maintenance of mighty engines of 
death in a mad race to excel in size and strength of menacing 
fleets is an unjustifiable waste of wealth, no less criminal than 
if such means should be appropriated and used to increase pri- 
vate bank accounts. 


SELF-PRESERVATION IS THE WATCHWORD OF CREATION. 


The law of self-defense is as old as human society. Its origin 
dates back to the beginning of creation and springs from the 
necessity of preserving animal life, the responsibility of which 
is-cast upon the individual, who is made by nature the keeper 
and guardian of his own physical welfare. All animals are 
armed with weapons for this purpose by the God of creation. 
The canine and feline species have the heavy jaw and sharp 
teeth; the bovine species are armed with the stout horn and 
thick hide; the antelope and reindeer speed away unharmed by 
aid of the fleet foot; the oyster and tortoise rest secure in the 
thick shell; the cuttlefish carries a pouch, well filled with inky 
fluid, with which to darken the waters so that he may escape un- 
observed; on the approach of danger the mud turtle, by instinct, 
dives to the bottom and stirs up the mud in order to conceal 
his miserable form; the insect has its poisonous sting, the rep- 
tile its deadly fangs, and the swordfish can sink a ship at will. 
All nature teems with specific preparation for defensive war- 
fare, arming all animal life with weapons of self-defense. She 
has issued a perpetual injunction against invasion for conquest 
and sounded a propitious warning of punishment to all trans- 
gressors. The same responsibility which nature has imposed 
upon the individual for self-preservation rests upon the State 
by virtue of the social compact, and it is the duty of the State 
to prepare such means of defensive warfare as may be reason- 
ably necessary to protect the life and property of the citizen. 


DO WE NEED A BIG NAVY? 


What nature has done for the individual in a small way, she 
has done for America on a large scale. She has supplied us 
with natural weapons for national defense far more powerful 
and enduring than can be forged by human hands. On the east 
she has separated us from all of the great powers of Europe by 
an insurmountable wall of tempestuous waters 3,000 miles wide 
and 3,000 feet deep, beset with dangerous reefs, huge icebergs, 
stormy billows, and breakers mountain high. On the west 
she has stretched between us and the “yellow peril” another 
impregnable wall of waters 10,000 miles wide. These walls never 
haye been successfully scaled in the past by any invading army 
and never will be in the future. Great Britain tried the experi- 
ment in 1776, when our population numbered less than 3,000,000 
souls, but she failed. She tried it again in 1812, but we literally 
ate her up on land and sea and made her more anxious for peace 
than she ever had been for war. That peace has existed for a 
hundred years and is likely to continue undisturbed for cen- 
turies to come. 

If the greatest military power in the world could not whip 
us on our own soil during our infancy, what have we to fear 
now? What nation or combination of nations would be foolish 
enough to try it now? There are not enough vessels in the 
world and there neyer will be enough with sufficient capacity to 
transport an army to our shores big enough to whip us. All 
the munitions of war, such as guns, cannons, powder, shells, 
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and all that is necessary to equip and discipline an army, in- 
cluding horses and mules, supplies for the same, and food and 
clothing for the soldiers, must be transported from abroad. This 
can not be done. The base of supply is too far away. All 
the nations of the world combined could not bring an army over 
here big enough and maintain it long enough to capture eyen 
one small section of our territory, and it is idle to talk about 
danger by invasion from foreign shores. Some advocates of a 
big army and a big navy have become alarmed because of our 
long line of seacoast, and seem to live in mortal dread of the 
capture of some of our coast cities. Well, suppose some nation 
should do that, what good would it do? We would soon re- 
capture it, and either capture their entire army or drive their 
shattered forces back home in disgrace. We now have a popu- 
lation of 100,000,000 of the bravest and most patriotic people 
in the world. Great Britain has a population of 45,369,090; 
Germany, 40,165,219; France, 39,601,509; Russia, 167,003,400; 
and Japan, 52,200,679. We have a wealth of $130,000,000,000; 
England, $80,000,000,000; France, $65,000,000,000; Germany, 
$60,000,000,000; and Japan much less than any of the others. 
With this advantage in wealth, population, and bravery of our 
people, aided by our splendid isolation, war on our own soil 
with other countries is impossible. We never have been 
whipped and never will be as long as we stay at home and 
attend to our own business, but if we should go away from 
home and get to meddling with the business of other nations 
we might get whipped, and we ought to get whipped and be 
taught a lesson for being so foolish. 

During the last 30 years our population has increased 85 per 
cent, our wealth 185 per cent, and our expenditures 400 per cent. 
The greatest increase in expenditures has been made for war 
and on account of wars, as will be revealed by the following 
figures: 

For a period of 15 years prior to the Spanish-American War 
our annual appropriations for the Navy ranged from $14,000,000 
to $30,000,000, and for the Army less than $25,000,000, averaging 
for both of these great departments less than $50,000,000. But 
since the close of this war the appropriations for these depart- 
ments have increased so rapidly as to astonish the entire world. 
In 1883 our appropriation for the Navy was 514.903.539; in 
1893 it was $23,543,267 ; and in 1899 it jumped up to $56,098,969. 
During the last six years it has averaged $130,212,290 a year, 
and for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1915, it will probably 
reach $150,000,000. The increase for the Army is no less aston- 
ishing. The appropriations for 1915 are more than $100,000,000, 
making a grand total for the Army and Navy for 1915 about 
$250,000,000. 


Wonderful increase of the Navy. 
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Mr. Speaker, I have had access to the figures, dating back 
many years, which show the expenditures for war and on ac- 
count of wars for Great Britain, Germany, France, and Japan, 
and have carefully compared them with our expenditures. Our 
total revenue, exclusive of postal receipts, for the year 1908 
was $574,000,000; our expenditures for war and on account of 
wars, $384,801,059. When reduced to percentage, it shows that 
we expended for war and on account of wars 67.5 per cent of 
our entire revenue, not including postal receipts. For the year 
1906 Great Britain expended 42.5 per cent of her revenue for 
war and on account of wars, Germany 42.9 per cent, and France 
32.2 per cent. We had an Army at that time of 52,000 men and 
a Navy of 42,000, while England had an army of 204,200 men 
and a navy of 129,000 men; France had an army of 550,000 men 
and a navy of 56,285 men; Germany had an army of 600,000 
men and a navy of 62,000 men. 

During the year 1912 our entire revenue, not including postal 
receipts, amounted to $702,000,000. Of this we expended $654,- 
600,000 to defray the entire cost of the Government; $444,000,000 
was paid eut for war and on account of wars, or 67.88 per cent, 
showing an increase of 38 per cent since 1908. I have had the 
figures compiled for the year 1914, showing the total revenue 
receipts and the expenditures for war and on account of wars 
for the United States, Great Britain, Germany, France, and 
Japan which I will place in the Recorp; but for the present I 
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desire to make the comparison in round numbers, so that the 
increase of expenditures for war and on account of wars can 
be more readily understood : 


Entire revenue for the fiscal year ending June 30, 191). 


Postal receipts not included (estimated $700, 000, 000 
Expenditures for war and on account of wars 476, 541, 785 
Great Britain's revenue for 1913 and 1914.ä „“ 065, 443, 419 
Great Britain’s expenditures for war and on account of x 
Tc ͤ Ä 365, 440, 027 
Germany’s revenue for 1913 and 1914.6. 760, 760, 956 


Germany's expenditures for war and on account of wars- 
France's revenue for 1913 and 1914 
France's expenditures for war and on account of wars 327, 1 
Japan's revenue for 1913 and 1914-------------------- 293, 403, 799 
Japan's expenditures for war and on account of wars 132, 792, 822 


Expenditures for war and on account of wars reduced to percentage. 
United States: 
1914 
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The full complement of the standing army and navy of these 
countries is as follows: 

Great Britain, 1913 and 1914, army, 254,500 men; navy, 
187,500 men. 

Germany, 1913 and 1914, army, 870,000 men; navy, 66,783 men. 

France, 1913 and 1914, army, 720,000 men; navy, 60,621 men. 

Japan, 1913 and 1914, army, 250,000 men; navy, 51,054 men; 
with a reserve naval force, 114,000 men. 

United States, 1914, army, 91,416 men; navy, 52,757 men, 

Russia has a standing army of 1,200,000 men; navy, 52,462 
men. 

Mr. Speaker, on close examination of these figures we will 
find the reyenue of Great Britain to be greater than ours by 
nearly $300,000,000, but that our expenses for war and on 
account of wars is more than $100,000,000 greater than hers. 
We will also find that the aggregate of her army and navy 
is nearly four times as great as ours. Germany's revenue ex- 
ceeds ours by $60,000,000, but our expenditures for war and 
on account of wars exceeds hers by more than $50,000,000, yet 
her army is more than nine times as large as ours, and her 
navy exceeds ours by 14,000 men. The revenue of France is 
more than $233,000,000 greater than ours, but our expenses for 
war and on account of wars is nearly $150,000,000 more than 
hers, notwithstanding her army is eight times as large as ours 
and her navy excels ours by 10,000 men. Although our reyenue 
is nearly two and one-half times that of Japan, yet her army 
is nearly three times as large as ours, with a naval force nearly 
four times the size of ours, yet our expenses for war and on 
account of wars is more than three and one-half times that 
of hers. 

During the last 10 years we have expended for the Army 
and Navy alone more than $2,000,000,000—a sum sufficient to 
dig the Panama Canal, pay off the national debt, and have 
enough left to defray for one whole year the entire expenses of all 
the churches, including foreign missions, all the free schools, col- 
leges, and universities in America. Yet we find that instead 
of curtailing these enormous expenses, Congress seems to have 
surrendered to the “big Navy” policy. In 1906, and again 
in 1912 and 1913, Congress settled upon a policy of one battle- 
ship a year; but, in spite of efforts to cut down expenses, the 
majority of the Committee on Naval Affairs and the Secretary 
of the Navy recommended two battleships for 1915. The Naval 
Construction Board recommended four. The House passed the 
bill providing for two, but the Senate added an amendment 
providing for the sale of the Idaho and Mississippi with au- 
thority to construct another battleship with the proceeds, 
making three battleships for 1915. 

There are two forces behind the “big Navy“ policy in America, 
one of which is inspired by greed for big profits through the 
sale of construction material, armor, and armament, while the 
other is prompted by a false ambition to place on the high seas 
the largest navy in the world. Neither of these blind leaders 
should be followed into the ditch of national bankruptcy. 
Navies should be constructed and maintained for the same 
reasons that walls were built around cities in ancient times— 
to keep out the enemy. They can not be justified on the ground 
that they are necessary in order to satisfy the ambition of 
individuals or on account of national pride to compete with 
other nations, and excel in the size, strength, and number of 
fighting units. The maxim, “ Never buy what you do not want 
because it is cheap,” is based upon a sound economic principle, 


and Congress may profit by standing upon the broad principle 
that our country should not be compelled to buy what we do 
hot want—a big navy—because other nations are buying what 


we do not want—a big navy. In the South they used to say 
they raised cotton to sell to get money to buy “niggers” to 
raise cotton to sell to get money to buy “niggers” to raise 
cotton to sell to get money to buy “niggers,” and the friends 
of the big Navy say we build battleships because other nations 
build battleships. But now, I presume, they will have another 
reason, since the proposition to sell two of our battleships has 
been suggested—agreed upon by way of a Senate amendment— 
which will run something like this, “ We are in favor of build- 
ing battleships to sell to get money to build battleships to sell 
to get money to build battleships to sell to get money to build 
battleships, and the last reason, meaningless as it appears, is 
more sensible than the first. 


WE ARE TOO BUSY FOR WAR. 


Mr. Speaker, we should remember that we have more than 
400,000,000 acres of unimproved farm lands to rescue from the 
wilderness and the plains and place under the magic influence 
of skill and culture before we can expect a bounteous yield 
therefrom for the relief of our rapidly increasing population. 
We have 75,000,000 acres of swamp land to reclaim from a 
watery grave, land the richest in the world, and anxious for 
ages to exchange the music of the frog and the hiss of the ser- 
pent for happy firesides of song and prayer and rich fields of 
golden grain as a reward to the industrious farmer. We have 
the greatest rivers in the world to improve with locks and dams, 
so as to insure water navigation the year around. We have more 
than 2,000,000 miles of unimproved roads in America to level and 
harden for the benefit of commerce and many new roads to lay 
out and prepare for easy and rapid transit. We have railroads 
to build, canals to cut, new furnaces to build, new factories to 
erect, old walls to tear down, old machinery to remoye, new 
and better buildings to erect, modern machinery to install, new 
inventions to study out, so that more labor can be saved, and 
new improvements made in every avenue of business and com- 
merce. We have 100,000,000 people to be fed, clothed, schooled, 
and churched, all of which will require great activity, the em- 
ployment of an eyer-increasing army of labor, the use of yast 
capital, and the application of much mental skill and labor. 

Every man and every dollar abstracted from this wonderful 
work retards our progress and lessens our hope of success and 
at the same time adds an additional burden upon those engaged 
therein. The soldiers and sailors must be fed and clothed by 
others. Their arms must be forged by others. Money for their 
salaries must be earned by others. Warships, dry docks, armor- 
plate, armament, machinery, and all that is necessary to equip 
an effective Navy and Army must be furnished by the skill and 
labor of others, and the vast sums required for their construc- 
tion, equipment, and maintenance must be paid for by the indus- 
trious workman. A navy and an army are burdens on the 
backs of the industrious, and the larger the greater the bur- 
dens. This being true, we should practice the greatest economy, 
based upon our actual wants. 


THE VOLUNTEER SOLDIER IS THE BEST WARRIOR, 


In a republic like ours the security, power, and prestige of the 
Nation does not depend upon the size of standing armies and 
permanent nayies. The volunteer soldier has been our greatest 
wall of defense in times of distress, and I have no doubt but 
what he always will be the strongest fighting unit in future 
wars, should we haye any. It was his valor that forced the 
mailed hand of imperial power to slacken its grip upon the 
government of the colonies. It was his victory which wit- 
nessed the surrender of King George’s army at Yorktown and 
his hands into which Cornwallis delivered the King’s sword. 
It was his bravery and courage which drove Packingham’s 
shattered forces from the shores of the American continent and 
the British warships off the high seas, that commerce on the 
ocean might be free. It was his brave hand that planted the 
Stars and Stripes upon the ramparts of the Montezumas and 
forced Mexico to acknowledge our territorial rights. It was 
he, more than 2,000,000 strong, from the North, who met his 
brother, legions strong, from the South, on a thousand bloody 
battle fields during the Civil War, where the steel of the North 
clashed with the steel of the South in deadly conflict, such as 
mortal struggle had never witnessed before, and painted the land 
red with the mingled blood of dying soldiers from both sides 
from Bull Run to Appomattox. It was his valor which rescued 
bleeding Cuba from the foul clutches of tyranny and trans- 
formed her into a living republic. 

Such men have left as a heritage to the American people an 
imperishable record of the greatest courage and bravery, of the 
most lofty type of patriotism and love for country—a record of 
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eternal fame and glory such as has never been equaled by the 
deeds of mortal men before or since. Upon the wisdom and 
courage of such men—the common people—this Nation will 
always depend for the enforcement of its policies, both domestic 
and foreign, rather than upon standing armies and permanent 
Naval Establishments. In their patriotic hands our liberty and 
peace at home will always be secure and our prestige abroad 
will ever be maintained. Our strength as a Nation will always 
depend upon the development of our internal resources, the 
intelligence and industrial activities of our people, our ad- 
herence to the sound principles of a free government as marked 
out by our forefathers, our fairness in dealing with interna- 
tional questions affecting the rights and liberties of other people, 
our patriotism and devotion to the lofty teachings of nature 
and nature's God, and not upon the size of our standing army 
or the strength of our Navy. Upon this rock the hope of a 
mighty Republic can ever rest securely, with every assurance of 
the love, respect, and admiration of all the nations of the world. 
OUR POLICY OF PEACE CHANGED TO A POLICY OF WAR—WHY? 

Mr. Speaker, for more than a century our Navy consisted of 
a few hundred men, and our standing army was less than 25,000 
soldiers; but now the full complement of our Navy is 51,757 
and our standing army is 91,416. Under a policy of peace we 
have developed into the richest and greatest Nation in the 
world; but now we are told that we are in great danger and must 
have a big army and a big navy to protect ourselves. What 
has caused this sudden change from a policy of peace and 
progress to a policy of blood and bluster? Why this wild 
clamor? Why this idiotic rush? Why this unwarranted ex- 
penditure of the people’s money, bordering on criminality? 
Why this madness to place on the high seas the greatest 
Navy in the world? Is it the outburst of patriotism in re- 
sponse to the country’s call in defense of liberty, or is it a 
conspiracy, in whole or in part, against the Treasury, prompted 
by greed? Let us see. During the Spanish-American War cer- 
tain corporations and trusts got a taste of big profits, and they 
seem to be wedded to a useless waste of public funds, but they 
are shrewd enough to keep in the background and let their 
agents manage their cause. The Navy League, with handsome 
headquarters in the Southern Building, in Washington, D. C., 
officered by rich men, closely connected by blood or marriage 
and closely allied in business, as I am informed, with some of 
the biggest trusts and most notorious money pirates in the 
country, is the active agent of this reckless policy. It publishes 
and circulates a periodical called The Navy, for the purpose 
of working up public opinion in favor of a big Navy. Royal 


banquets are spread at its expense for the entertainment of 
Members of Congress and officers high up in ntilitary and naval 
affairs. AIl of this trouble and enormous expense is borne by 
this league for some definite purpose, which is open to serious 
question in the minds of certain Members of Congress. 

Here are the names of some of them: 

NAVY LEAGUE. 

The Navy League seems to be dominated by millionaires and 
their friends. The following gentlemen are intimately connected 
with this league: J. Pierpont Morgan was a director at the time 
of his death. His son, J. Pierpont Morgan, is the treasurer of 
the league, as I understand. Mr. Herbert L. Satterlee is general 
counsel for the league. He is a brother-in-law of J. Pierpont 
Morgan. Robert L. Thompson is chairman of the executive 
committee of the league. He is president of the New York 
Metal Exchange and chairman of the board of the International 
Nickel Co. and a close friend to the Morgans. Gen. Horace 
Porter is president of the league. For many years he was 
identified with the Pullman Co., a Morgan corporation. Charles 
C. Glover, president of the Riggs National Bank of this city, 
which is closely identified with Wall Street, is the treasurer 
of the league. J. Frederick Pams is a director of the league, a 
member of Morgan’s yacht club and a New York society yachts- 
man. Ex-Postmaster General George von L. Meyer is a director 
of the league, and was Secretary of the Navy under the Taft ad- 
ministration. 

In his testimony before the Committee on Nayal Affairs on 
the 28th day of January, 1914 (naval hearings, p. 588), Rear 
Admiral C. E. Vreeland, a member of the General Naval Con- 
struction Board, was asked by Congressman Far, of Pennsyl- 
vania, this question: “ What is the object of the Navy League?” 
To which Admiral Vreeland replied, “It is purely patriotic.” 
Yet the admiral and the naval board of which he is a member 
has recommended the building of four battleships a year for the 
last eight years, for reasons, I presume, “ purely patriotic.” 
The present plan of this board is to build an effective fleet of 
48 battleships, with a supply of auxiliary torpedo and subma- 
rine destroyers. The Naval League is in complete harmony with 
this policy, and for reasons, I presume, “purely patriotic.” It 
scatters its literature abroad and sets its banquets in stately 
halls, at its own expense, for the purpose of making the people 
believe that unless we put on the high seas the greatest navy 
in the world Japan or some other nation will jump on us, cap- 
ture our country, take our homes away from us, and establish 
over us, without our consent, an imperial form of government, 
with a real tyrant at the head as our supreme ruler, 
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This reminds me of the statement said to have been made by 
Andrew Carnegie at a Republican club meeting in New York 
on the Tth day of January, 1911, reported in the Washington 
Post January 8, 1911, in which he claimed to have received a 
cablegram from Secretary Tracy, of the Navy, while coaching 
in Scotland, to the effect that the President believed it to be 
his duty to come home and engage in the manufacture of armor 
plate, so that the Goyernment would not be delayed in the 
building of warships on account of a lack of armor plate; that 
he immediately returned and built a plant. In commenting on 
the cablegram, he said, “If the President thinks it is my duty 
to do anything or go anywhere for my country, I consider it the 
voice of God.” Yet in his first contract, November 20, 1890, to 
furnish armor plate for the Jndiana, and so forth, he made a 
secret deal with Secretary Tracy for 6,054 tons without adver- 
tising for bids, in violation of the law, whereby he received 
from the Government on an average more than $600 a ton, 
and, in addition, 2 cents a pound for all armor furnished as a 


guaranty against all royalties he might be required to pay on 
account of a French patent for nickel steel used in making 
armor plate, which cost the Government $130,000. I suppose 
this was in answer to the “voice of God” and prompted by 
motives “ purely patriotic.” In 1897 Congress fixed the price of 
armor plate at $300 a ton, but his company—Carnegie, Phipps 
& Co.—and the Bethlehem Iron Co. were then the only plants 
in America making armor plate, but they refused to put in bids 
and forced the Government to pay them $425 a ton. In 1899 
Congress again fixed the price at $300 a ton, but both of these 
companies again refused to put in bids, for reasons, I presume, 
“purely patriotic’ and in answer to the “voice of God,” 
although the Bethlehem Co. in 1894 had contracted to furnish, 
and did furnish, Russia 1,500 tons of the same kind of armor 
plate for $249 a ton. 

On the 22d of May, 1894, the House passed a resolution au- 
thorizing the Committee on Naval Affairs to investigate the 
charges of fraud filed against the Carnegie Steel Co., then 
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Carnegie, Phipps & Co. The investigation was made by a sub- 
committee consisting of Messrs. Cummings, Money, Talbott, 
Dolliver, and Wadsworth. The evidence was large and con- 
yincing. Here is some of the evidence bearing directly upon 
the question of fraud in the manufacture of armor plate by this 
God-fearing man. 

Charles M. Schwab was then superintendent of the company, 
but now president of the Bethlehem Steel Co. He testified that 
the armor plate did not “receive uniform treatment”; that 
they did not make any armor plate that did not “have blow- 
holes”; that the “blowholes” were secretly “plugged” and 
kept “concealed” from the Government inspectors; that he 
knew of this fraudulent work. 

The superintendent of the works, W. A. Cline, testified that 
he almost invariably changed the figures so that false reports 
of the treatment of the plates were systematically made to the 
Goyernment inspectors; that he discharged some of the work- 
men because they told the truth about this fraudulent work. 

William E. Cory, a superintendent, testified that the tensile 
strength of each plate was stretched so as to increase their 
apparent tensile strength without the knowledge of the inspectors 
of the Government; that he knew false specimens were sub- 
stituted for the plates selected by the Government inspectors, 
but he considered it “a matter of small importance”; that 
plates selected by the Government inspectors for physical and 
ballistic tests were re-treated before the tests were made and 
without the knowledge of the Government inspectors. This 
fraud led the inspectors to believe all the armor was as good as 
the specially treated plates secretly made after they had been 
selected for making tests. 

Mr. T. F. Van Kirk, a workman in this company's works, 
testified that on April 11 and 12, 1892, a plate, x-9, 13 inches, 
was— 
plugged and hammered up. For 

his plate was afterwards finishe 
and 24, 1892. 
material in this plate was very bad, and in trying to 
would fall in, but we finally doctored it up and it pa 

In an affidavit Samuel Sheriff says: 

The plugging and doctoring of plates was generally done at night, 
when no inspectors were about, but I seen one fixed one day at noon. 

Mr. T. F. Farley, another workman, testified in an affidavit 
thut 
the plates were frequently imperfect, were full of deep holes and de- 
fects; frequently taken off the planer in the daytime and hidden or 
covered up until night, so as not to be seen by the inspectors, and then 
worked upon in the nighttime. I have seen these defective plates 
passed, inspected, and shipped from the works to their destination. 

Mr, G. W. Kountz says in his affidavit: 


1 have known of heavy plates being plugged of holes from 4 to 6 
inches, unknown to the Government inspectors. This fraud has been 
practiced upon the Government since long before November, 1892, and 
since September, 1893, 

Mr. T. F. Farley says in his testimony: 

When I first went there they were plugged by taking cuttings from 
the same plates, * * * hammering them in with a punch, and 
placing more and more in the hole until it was level, until it could 
stand no more plugging. I have run wires in to the depth of 18 inches 
into these plates, and I know that plates that I run a wire in 18 inches 
passed and is now somewhere. 

Samuel Sheriff testified that two or three barbette plates of 
the Jndiana were plugged and passed; that he knew a patch put 
on one of these plates to fill a hole 2 or 3 inches square. 

All of this was done, I presume, in answer to the “voice of 
God” and prompted by motives “ purely patriotic,” as it was 
“a matter of small importance.” But he was found guilty, and 
damages were assessed against his company in the sum amount- 
ing, in round numbers, to $600,000, but he compromised the mat- 
ter for $140,000. The committee, after reviewing the evidence, 
said in its report: 

Such are specimens of the testimony regarding the plu g of plates. 
In the opinion of your committee, they bear out Commodore Sampson's 
allegations that “ the concealing of the blowholes was a fraud upon the 
Government.” 

But what did this nighthawk of commerce care for the lives 
of the men who stood as a wall of defense to his ill-gotten gains? 
What did he care for the efficiency of our Navy? What else did 
he care for saye huge profits and large dividends? 

In his address to the working girls of New York on February 
10, 1911, reported in the Washington Post February 11, 1911, he 
said: 

1 have made 42 or 43 millionaires in my time, but I want to say 
that the only right a man has to wealth lies in his acquiring it by his 
own labor. 

Here is his measure for the amount of wealth a laboring man 
is entitled to accumulate—that and that only which he can earn 
hy his own labor. This is the “voice of God” to be followed by 


holes in top and bottom of plate. 
stamped x-8, 13 inches, April 23 
Holes in top of plate run in wire 4 feet or more. The 
lug the plugs 
inspection. 


labor. but it is not the same voice followed by him in his deal- 
ings with his Government in a matter of yital importance to the 


security of life in our Navy and the honor of our country. It 
is not the rule followed by him in accumulating his millions. I 
heard him in answer to a question while on the witness stand 
before the Stanley investigating committee in 1912, propounded 
by Congressman BEALL of Texas, as to whether he consulted his 
attorney to learn the law so as to operate his business according 
to law, to which he replied: “ I never bothered my head about 
the law,” pointing to his head witlr his index finger. What did 
he care for the laws of his country? What does he care for the 
laws of God? The only yoice he ever heard which can be de- 
nominated the “voice of God” is the voice of the god of mam- 
mon; and he has consistently followed that voice to victory 
from a standpoint of millions, 

In 1896 Congress authorized Hon. H. A. Herbert, Secretary 
or the Navy, to investigate the cost of the production of a ton 
of armor plate and the cost of an armor ‘factory, and he re- 
quested, by letter, information from the Carnegie and Bethle- 
hem Cos, on this subject, but they refused, saying: 


It is very unusual for Congress to inquire into the business of private ; 
corporations. ` 


Congress had already inquired into the conduct of the Car- 
negie Co. and had fined it more than $600,000, and was 
making arrangements to inquire into other irregularities. See- 
retary of the Navy B. F. Tracy, at the urgent request of William 
M. Folger, on June 20, 1891, by letter, requested special action by 
the Patent Office on an application for a patent filed by Howard 
A. Harvey for supercarburizing armor plate, Folger having 
prompted Harvey to apply. The patent was issued September 
29, 1891, and in the summer of 1892 a contract was entered into 
with Harvey for the use of his patent, and in the contracts for 
armor plate in 1893 with the Bethlehem and Carnegie Cos. 
they were required to use the Harvey process and were pald 
from $50 to $100 a ton more than the regular price formerly paid. 

Harvey had taken out a patent June 20, 1888, for hardening 
steel. William M. Folger, then inspector of ordnance at the 
Washington Navy Yard, procured the sale of steel thus treated 
to the Navy. It was undoubtedly through the influence of Fol- 
ger, for he became Chief of the Bureau of Ordnance in February, 
1890, and as such chief negotiated a contract with Secretary 
Tracy for the use of the Harvey process at one-tenth of 1 
cent per pound for the finished product. Folger received $20,000 
worth of the stock in the Harvey Steel Co. and employment in 
that company at a salary of $5,000 a year. This stock paid 20 
per cent dividends from sales to United States. He knocked out 
Lieut. Seabury’s device for a breech-closing machine auc 
promoted an invention of a similar kind and had Lieut. Dashiell 
take out a patent, on which he received $125 for each gun. He 
also defeated Maxim’s invention and gave it to Mr. Fletcher, 
saying in his testimony in a suit, Seabury against Dashiell: 


I look upon the production of that officer— 


Meaning Dashiell— 


with more sympathetic consideration than I do upon the production of 
an outsider and free lance, who comes in for the pelf alone, 


There was also some cloud hanging over William E. Corey, 
of the Carnegie Co., concerning his patent for carburizing 
or reforging armor, as well as the French patent by Creusot for 
nickel steel. 

Secretary Tracy had become the attorney for the Harvey 
Steel Co. to defend its patents. The special interest which he 
had taken in one of these patents before its issue and while 
he was Secretary of the Navy was revived and created much 
criticism. Gen. William Crozier had been appointed Chief of 
the Bureau of Ordnance in the Army, and the sale of his patent 
for a disappearing gun carriage to the Bethlehem Iron and 
Steel Co. for $10,000, with the understanding that he shouid 
receive royalties until his income had reached $50,000, was also 
revived; and it was recalled that it was the Bethlehem people 
who first suggested to him to take out a patent on this device. 
Whether these naval and military officers had been prompted 
by motives “purely patriotic” in their actions relating to patents 
affecting materials to be used in the construction of our Navy, 
or whether they had “come in for pelf alone,” was then giving 
Congress much concern, and when Secretary Herbert requested 
the Carnegie and Bethlehem Cos. to furnish him with cer- 
tain information concerning the cost of producing armor plate 
and the cost of the construction of an armor-plate factory, they 
readily reminded him that “it is very unusual for Congress tu 
inquire into the business of private corporations.” 

I am reminded of Æsop’s fable of the lion who sought to get 
his food without chasing down his prey. He pretended to be 
sick and issued a proclamation to that effect and invited all of 
the beasts of the forests to come to see him. Some time after 
his proclamation was razed, he chanced to meet the fox, and 
demanded to know why he had remained away, upon which the 


fox replied, “ Oftentimes I was moved to visit his majesty and 
minister unto his wants, but on each occasion on approaching 
the door of his lair I discovered the tracks of many beasts 
going in, but none coming out. I was therefore so frightened I 
did not dare venture in.” 

What snake-charm spell has come over these men with mo- 
tives purely patriotic”? -What wizard dope has been adminis- 
tered to them, the effect of which leads them directly into the 
camps of recklessness and extravagance? Why have they not 
detected and exposed the frauds perpetrated by the Armor 
Plate Trust? They are paid to do it. Why do they oppose in- 
vestigations, and why do they defend the enemies of the Treas- 
ury and try to cover up their unlawful methods by saying they 
are “prompted by motives purely patriotic”? 

In his annual report for the year 1913 Secretary of the Navy 
Josephus Daniels says, on page 41, that the “Russian Govern- 
ment claims to be able to produce armor at a saving of about 
$200 a ton over the price asked by the private manufacturers, 
and the French Government estimates that an equal saying has 
already been made on their plate,“ but Rear Admiral Joseph 
Strauss, Chief of the Bureau of Ordnance of the Navy, in his 
testimony before the Committee on Naval Affairs, on January 
26, 1914 (naval hearings, p. 511), in referring to the manu- 
facture of armor plate by the Russian and French Government 
plants says: “ Whether the result of the establishment of these 
factories has been to reduce the price charged by private con- 
tractors is open to question.” Yet I presume he was prompted 
to make this statement from motives “ purely patriotic,” al- 
though its effect was to discourage the establishment of an 
armor-plate factory in America. One peculiar feature about 
all of these statements made by these “ patriotic” men and 
“patriotic” organizations is that they point directly to the in- 
terests of the Armor Plate Trust. 

THE ARMOR PLATE TRUST. 


We have only three armor-plate factories in America—the 
Bethlehem Iron & Steel Co., located at Bethlehem, Pa., estab- 
lished in 1887; the Carnegie Steel Co., at Homestead, Pa., 
erected in 1893; and the Midvale Steel Co., of Philadelphia, Pa., 
erected in 1903. The first contract for American armor plate— 
6,891 tons—was let on the 1st day of June, 1887, to the Bethle- 
hem Iron & Steel Co. at $604.85 per ton, and the second contract 
was made, without advertising for bids, with Carnegie, Phipps 
& Co., on the 20th day of November, 1890, for 6,054 tons, at the 
same price per ton with a bonus of 2 cents a pound. The rea- 
sons offered by Secretary of the Navy, Hon. B. F. Tracy, was to 
promote the construction of another armor-plate factory, so as 
to secure competition and have a better chance to get our armor 
plate at home at better prices. But let us see what happened. 
In his report (H. Doc., vol. 58, p. 22, 54th Cong.) Secretary of 
the Navy, Hon. H. A. Herbert, in commenting on the cuestion 
of a trust says: 

I am informed u 
or perhaps before, 
pany with Russia there was a meeting in Paris of the representatives of 
the principal, if not all, of the armor manufacturers of Europe and 
America. 

This was in 1894; and commenting upon the prices charged in 
Europe and America, he says, on the same page: 

These facts seem to lead to the conclusion that there is at least a 
friendly understanding or agreement among the principal manufacturers 
of the world that prices shall be maintained at about the same level. 

Here we fiud evidence 20 years old of a world-wide Armor 
Plate Trust. 

Mr. Speaker, in the nayal hearings for 1914, page 621, the 
present Secretary of the Navy, Josephus Daniels, used the fol- 
lowing language in referring to an advertisement for bids for 
armor plate for the dreadnought Pennsylvania: 


When we came to the armor we rejected all the bids, and were then 
absolutely in a situation from which it appeared there was no relief. 
Though you can not establish it in black and white, there is no doubt of 
an Armor Plate Trust all over the world. That is to say, the people 
abroad who make armor plate will not come here and submit bids, 
because they know if they do our manufacturers will go abroad and 
submit bids, They bave divided the world, like Gaul, into three parts, 


Further on, on the same page, in speaking of this contract, he 
says: 

In other words, they held us up. 

Mr. Speaker, again we find evidence, coming from a high 
source, of a world-wide Armor Plate Trust, the American end 
of which is holding up the executive department of our Govern- 
ment. What kind of men engage in holding people up? Is it 
the law-abiding and God-fearing? No; they are criminals, such 
as train robbers and night sluggers, men usually apprehended, 
convicted, and sent to the penitentiary. Even the wayfaring 
tramp who, under the pressure of hunger, happens to thrust his 
hand through a broken window and takes out a loaf of bread or 


n authority which I believe to be good that about, 


he time of the last contract of the Bethlehem com-- 


a roll of sausage to relieve the pangs of hunger is hurried off to 
begin a long term of prison life, while multimillionaires who sys- 
tematically rob the Treasury of millions annually are hailed as 
great benefactors or peacemakers, because they cunningly do- 
nate a small portion of their ill-gotten gains to a library, school, 


or church or to some deceptive peace foundation. The commer- 
cial trusts are now engaged in a holdup game with the business 
of the country in an effort to force Congress to adjourn without 
enacting further trust legislation. The subsidized press of the 
country is their loudest mouthpiece, and the corrupt and un- 
scrupulous politician is their strongest advocate. For 20 years 
this trust has blossomed like a rose and flourished like a green 
bay tree right under the eyes of the Attorney General. With all 
the proof compiled-by Congress necessary to a conviction, why 
this inactivity? Wake up, wake up! A new political star is 
shining. Wake up, wake up! The dawn of a new day is break- 
ing, the light of which will shine in on every administrative ave- 
nue of government and reveal all irregularities and secret com- 
binations which may exist between the trust and the official, 
Government must bé free from the influence of the invisible 
hand which has written contracts for the Government, laws for 
the Federal statute, and decisions for the Federal court. Crim- 
inals must be prosecuted and the Treasury must be protected. 
Men in office with chocolate backbones must retire and give place 
to men of courage, honesty, and activity. 8 

Mr. Speaker, from 1893 to 1903, a period of 10 years, the 
Carnegie Steel Co. and the Bethlehem Steel Co. have put in 
practically the same bids for all the armor plate manufactured 
in this country. The Midvale Steel Co. came on the market 
in 1903 with a bid averaging $396.99; the Carnegie and Beth- 
lehem companies protested against giving her any part of the 
contract, but the Secretary of the Navy divided the order, nearly 
18,000 tons, about equally among the three; but notwithstanding 
the price submitted by the Bethlehem and Carnegie companies 
was about $20 a ton above the Midvale price, yet the Midvale 
was compelled to accept her part of the order at her bid, $396.99 
on an average, while the other two companies were given their 
part of the order at their bids, averaging about $416. 

In 1905 an order of 8,000 tons was offered, and the Midvale 
Co. bid from $385 to $398 per ton, but the other two companies 
put in bids at exactly the same figures—$400 to $420 per ton 
yet the Midvale received only 1,041 tons at the price bid by 
her, and the remainder was given to the Carnegie and Beth- 
lehem at their figures, $400 to $420. In July, 1906, between 
7,000 and 8,000 tons were offered. The Midvale put in a bid 
averaging $345.90, and the other two companies put in the same 
bids, averaging $370 per ton. The order was divided equally 
among the three at the lowest bid. This was the first time all 
bidders were required to accept the price of the lowest bidder, 
and instead of giving all the contract to the lowest bidder the 
order was divided up, so that each received one-third of the 
order. This was the beginning of the destruction of competi- 
tion. To refuse to give the entire order to the lowest bidder, 
and then, after the bids were in, divide it up among them in 
equal parts, was equal to establishing a rule like this: The 
lowest bidder will get no more than the highest bidder, there- 
fore it is advisable for all to get together and fix the price 
and all put in the same bid, and that is just what they did, 
for they have put in exactly the same bids in all the orders 
since that time and increased the price annually until last 
year, 1918, it reached $454 a ton. This is the logical result of 
dividing the order among all. But by giving it to the lowest 
bidder it might have kept up the competition between the Mid- 
vale on the one side and the other two companies on the other. 
Who is to blame for destroying the competition, the companies 
or the Navy Department? If the Navy Department, what 
could have been its motive? Was it prompted by motives 
“purely patriotic,” or did it “go in for pelf alone“? 

Let us see what the companies have to say when interrogated 
as to the cause. On the 12th day of April, 1913, the Secretary 
of the Navy, Hon. Josephus Daniels, addressed a letter to the 
Bethlehem and Midvale Cos., requesting their reasons for put- 
ting in identical bids, to which the Midvale replied on the 6th 
day of May, 1913, as follows: 

We wish to assure the department that when equal prices for Gov- 
ernment material have been quoted by competing concerns, such unl- 
formity is entirely due to the Navy Department's long-established 
policy. * This policy that no one company would receive all 
the work, but that orders would be divided at the lowest price bid, has 
resulted in establishing for many years past uniform prices for ordnance 
material, 

On the 19th day of April, 1915, the Bethlehem made the fol- 
lowing reply: 

Instead of awarding a contract for the whole of an order to the 
lowest bidder, the department, in most cases of the kind, divided the 


order between two or more of the competing firms upon the highest 
bidders agreeing to reduce their price to the price named by the lowest 
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merely lower ALEE what he and ech ous ot W U en vould 
receive for a part of the order. * + It is in this way alone that 
we can plain the fact that the Midvale Co. has named the same 
price for nickel-steel forgings that have been named by this company. 

In Congressman Barcray’s district in Kentucky, an old 
itinerant school-teacher flourished in former days. He was 
noted for the long list of rules used by him to govern his schools. 
Rule No. 49 read as follows: 

No swearing while climbing trees. 

When paraphrased for the Navy it would read this way: 
“No cutting prices while bidding against brother members of 
a trust. It will not be permitted by the Navy Department.” 

Listen: “In other words, they held us up.” These are the 
words of the Secretary of the Navy, crying like a drowning 
man for help. Do you hear him, my dear colleagues; will you 
go with me to his rescue? We have the power to save. Do you 
hear him, my dear Attorney General; will you go to his relief? 
You have the power to save the Treasury from the hands of the 
unlawful who seek to hold up its guardians. 

A GOVERNMENT ARMOR-PLATE PLANT IS A PERFECT CURE FOR THE ARMOR- 
PLATE TRUST. SHALL WE BUILD IT? 

Mr. Speaker, in 1896 and 1897 Secretary Herbert of the 
Navy, under authority from Congress, made one of the most 
exhaustive investigations concerning the cost of the labor and 
materials to make a ton of armor plate, and of the cost of con- 
structing an armor-plate factory. He appointed to assist him 
what was known as the Roher Board, consisting of Karl Roher, 
Kossuth Neiles, and A. A. Ackerman, all experts of many years’ 
experience in making armor. This board made an exhaustive 
investigation, and they reported the cost of a ton of harveyized 
nickel-steel armor plate, including labor and all materials ex- 
cept the nickel, to be $167.30. Lieut. Commander Rodgers, in- 
spector at the Bethlehem Works, was requested to make an 
estimate, and he placed the cost of materials and labor at 
$178.59. Ensign C. B. McVay, inspector of ordnance at the 
Carnegie Steel Plant, was also requested to make an estimate, 
and he fixed the price of labor and materials at $161.54. The 
Secretary secured the assistance of Capt. W. T. Sampson, Chief 
of the Bureau of Ordnance for the Navy, and afterwards one 
of the heroes at the naval battle at Santiago in 1908; also the 
services of Philip Hichborn, Chief of the Bureau of Construc- 
tion and Repair, in this great work. He took the average of 
the three sets of figures and added thereto 10 per cent for loss 
by defects, and reported the cost of a ton of single-forged armor 
at $185.38 and a ton of reforged armor at $197.78. 

In 1894 the Bethlehem Steel Co. contracted to furnish, and 
did furnish, to Russia enough armor plate for three warships, at 
$249 per ton. It is to be supposed that a profit was made on this 
order. Corporations do not usually make bad and losing bar- 
gains. In 1897 the Illinois Steel Co. proposed to furnish our 
armor plate for $240 per ton, provided we would furnish her 
with contracts annually for a period of 20 years for not less 
than 6,000 tons and not more than 12,000 tons, but the Govern- 
ment declined to accept the offer. Since that time we have used 
174,048 tons; by the expiration of the 20 years we will have 
used more than 200,000 tons, at an average cost of not less than 
$440 a ton. This would have saved $200 a ton, which would 
have amounted to $40,000,000. If the Illinois Steel Co. could 
have made a profit at that price, as I have no doubt but what 
it could, then the $40,000,000 represents the wonderful graft 
which has been taken out of the Treasury unlawfully. It is 
high time that we should make an honest effort to save the 
Treasury from such raids in the future, and I think we can 
do it more successfully by building a Government armor plant 
big enough to supply ourselves with all the armor we will need. 
While I think a 10,000-ton plant will be big enough, yet that 
matter can take care of itself by making additions should occa- 
sion require. 

In his investigations in 1896 and 1897 Secretary Herbert 
made his estimates for a 4,000-ton plant. He had hearings on 
the subject in America and secured estimates from England 
and France. He had applied to the Bethlehem and Carnegie 
companies for estimates, but they declined at first. Finally, 
Carnegie estimated his plant at $3,000,000, and the Bethlehem 
estimated its plant at $4,000,000. But after an extensive in- 
vestigation the Secretary estimated that a 4,000-ton plant could 
be built for $1,590,000 complete. England estimated that such 
a plant could be built in England for about $1,000,000, and 
France estimated that she could build such a plant for $700,000. 
I have frequently talked with experts, and they assure me that 
a 20,000-ton plant can be built for $4,000,000. Many estimates 
have since been made, and in each instance I find the price 
increasing in some instances enormously. On page 510 of the 
nayal hearings for 1914 Admiral Joseph Strauss estimates 
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for three different capacity plants—20,000-ton plant will cost, 
according to his estimate, $11,288,431; a 10,000-ton plant, 
$8,466,000; and a 5,000-ton plant, $6,300,000. And he figures the 
cost of the best armor plate manufactured in these plants at 
$269 a ton in a 20,000-ton plant, $349 a ton in a 10,000-ton 
plant, and $400 a ton in a 5,000-ton plant. On page 511 of the 
same hearings he says, in speaking of the Government plants 
in Russia and France: 

Whether the result of the establishment of these factories is to 
reduce the price charged by private contractors is open to question. 

Although Secretary Daniels says his information is that 
Russia and France are saving S200 a ton by manufacturing 
their own armor plate in Government plants. 

Since the investigation of Secretary Herbert I have seen none 
of the officers high up in naval authority advocating a Govern- 
ment plant, except Secretary Daniels, Ice water from all 
sides is dashed into the face of the proposition notwithstand- 
ing we have Government plants for manufacturing our powder 
and munitions of war, and it has been conclusively shown that 
we can make powder at a cost not to exceed 38 cents a pound, 
whereas we used to pay Du Pont Powder Co. 85 cents a pound, 
and we have forced down the price to 53 cents for what we buy 
of his plant and forced down the price of armor-piercing shells 
for 12-inch guns from $320.72 each in 1892 to $165 each in 
1914. Like reductions have been made in the price of our 
cannons. We can manufacture 14-inch cannon for about 
$60,000 each, but on an order for 10 such cannon the Bethlehem 
and Midvale Cos. bid $79,000 each, while the Army plant is 
now making them for $61,000, Do these gentlemen connected 
high up in the Navy and the other gentlemen connected with 
nayal affairs oppose Government armor plants for purposes 
“purely patriotic’ or do they “come in for pelf alone”? 
June 7, 1900, Congress appropriated $4,000,000 to build an 
armor-plate factory by the Government, but by some trick it 
was not used. 

If we should assemble a large number of different kinds of 
animals for observation and we should find that some of them, 
such as the cow, sheep, goat, deer, antelope, moose, and elk, 
grazed in the daytime and when at rest masticated their food. 
Then if we should make an examination of the mouth of each 
of these animals and find that they have no upper front teeth 
we would be in possession of two important facts. Now, if we 
should chance to find on the plains the skull of an unknown ani- 
mal and on examination we should find that it had no front 
upper teeth we would at once class it with the cud chewers. 

Now, if the people should find on investigation that we have 
an Armor Plate Trust, defrauding us in the price and quality 
of the armor plate furnished for a period of 20 years, and if 
the people should further find that all the principal naval 
officers whose duty it is to guard the Navy and the materials 
out of which it is made, and the price paid for the same, so as 
to get the best results at a minimum cost, are closely connected 
with the agents of the trust, accepting invitations to royal ban- 
quets served in stately halls, and never detecting any of the 
many frauds, although warned of the same every session of 
Congress, but always defending them and their agents, saying 
that they are prompted in their fraudulent conduct by motives 
“purely patriotic,” and should the people further find Members 
of Congress in charge specially of the supplies for the Navy and 
all that is connected therewith, and such men should never 
make any movement to check such frauds, and always be found 
defending the methods and tricks of the trust and never missing 
an opportunity to discourage investigations of fraud and all 
efforts to secure relief by prosecution or taking over the business 
by the Government in its own plants, would the people not be 
forced to the conclusion that we have cud chewers connected 
with the Navy and cud chewers in Congress? If so, who are 
the real cud chewers of trust benefits and trust profits? 

Mr. Speaker, from what I can learn about the cost of pro- 
ducing armor plate we can save enough on the three battleships 
now ordered for 1915 to pay for the construction of an armor 
plant. We will need at least 20,000 tons, but we will not be 
ready for it for about two years. If an appropriation had been 
made during this session of Congress for the construction of 
an armor factory instead of fooling away at least one year with 
a commission detailed from the Committee on Naval Affairs 
to inquire into the cost of a site for a plant and the cost of the 
factory, we would have done something for the people. We 
could have manufactured the 20,000 tons in our own plant, but 
as it stands we will have a report, perhaps, from this commis- 
sion some time in the future, which will give no one any in- 
formation. Under all probabilities it will be a burden instead 
of an asset, and we will be further away from the beginning 
of a Government factory than ever. This is the history of such 
reports in the past. What we want is.a separation of Congress 
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from the influence of the Armor Plate Trust, so that Congress 
will be free to discharge its duties for the support and mainte- 
nance of a constitutional form of government according to the 
intent of our forefathers, on the principles of economy and 
progress. An armor-plate factory, owned and operated by the 
Government, is demanded for many reasons, among which is 
economy, the most important of all to the Government except 
our honor. I am told by experts that much of the armor plate 
furnished for our Navy is worth no more than steel rails. If 
this be true, we are being sadly imposed upon, and this fur- 
nishes one of the best reasons for a Government plant, for all 
the materials used in the construction of our warships should 
be of the very best. In a Government plant there would be no 
incentive to work off defective materials on the Navy, but our 
highest ambition would be to construct and maintain an effi- 
cient Navy, able and enduring, so that should the occasion arise 
to use it we will not be disappointed nor disgraced. Another 
and one of the most important is the preservation of naval 
secrets. If we should develop a superior quality in any of our 
materials, such as structural materials, armor plate, guns, 
projectiles, or powder, or anything used in the construction or 
equipment of our war vessels, we will be able to preserve it for 
our own use. We will have no speculators in patents and naval 
secrets to peddle out to other nations. All connected with our 
Navy will be surrounded with influences “purely patriotic,” 
and none will have an opportunity to come in “ for pelf alone.” 

Mr. Speaker, there is another splendid reason for Govern- 
ment plants in which to manufacture all of the most important 
parts of our warships and the munitions of war. Cæsar is said 
to have been the greatest general in Europe, if not in the 
world. He certainly was one of the most successful. Every 
soldier in his army was an artisan, self-supporting when not 
engaged in battle. They could make their own weapons and 
repair them. This was done during wars as well as in time of 
peace. We are sadly in need of employment for our standing 
Army and our permanent Navy. If we had factories of our own 
in which all of our materials for the Army and Navy could be 
made, our soldiers and sailors could find employment as skilled 
workmen, at decent wages, in time of peace. Under such con- 
ditions they would always be employed and be deeply interested 
in their work, instead of becoming indifferent under long years 
of nothing to do. In addition, they would be able to earn some 
money. Government plants should be built with a view of 
being accessible to the Navy and Army, without interfering with 
their military duties. I would not make such work compulsory 
nor continuous, but offer it to volunteers, permitting them to 
work during certain hours or certain days. 


AN EFFICIENT NAVY IS A WALL OF NATIONAL DEFENSE. 


Mr. Speaker, while I am not in favor of big navies and large 
standing armies, yet if we must have a big navy, it will not 
cost any more to build an efficient one than to build an ineffi- 
cient one, and whatever money we appropriate for this purpose 
should be used for all that it is worth. We have often been 
told that we can not build our war vessels in America as cheap 
as can be done in Europe, and I have no doubt of the truth of 
this contention. On the 18th day of December, 1911, before 
the First National Business Congress of the National Business 
League of America, in Congress Hotel, Chicago, III., Robert 
Dollar, president of the Robert Dollar Co., Oriental Steamship 
Lines, San Francisco, delivered an address on the subject 
“The American merchant marine in our foreign trade,” read 
by Mr. James W. Nye, from which I quote the following 
paragraph: 

First. In the building of ships, or first cost, our politicians and others 
who do not know, or those who willfully distort the truth, all tell us 
that it only costs 25 pe cent or 30 per cent more to build ships in an 
American yard than in a British yard. What are the facts? I have 
just built a steamer in Scotland, 423 feet long, 54 feet beam, with 
engine, 2,500 horsepower, and of 8,880 tons dead-weight capacity. The 

rice, ready for sea, was $250,000. Inquiry from American yards 
rought out the information that it could not be built for less than 
600,000. Now, to build this vessel in an American yard, and to permit 
er to meet the keen competition in the foreign trade, Congress must 
pay the builders a subsidy of $350,000. I n not ask you, Will they 
do it? The answer is plain on the face of it. They will not do it. 


If this is to be taken as evidence of the difference of the cost 
in building our war vessels in America and the building of 
warships for other nations, it is clear that if we try to build 
and maintain as large a navy as other great powers we will 
need twice as much money as they do in order to keep up with 
them, and our burdens will be twice as heavy as theirs, with no 
better navy. Our duty is clear. We must weed out extravagance. 

Mr. Speaker, an efficient navy must be up to date in at least 
five essentials, to wit, the strength of the materials used, the 
model of her fighting units, the speed of each, her armament, 
and her projectiles. I understand that much of the materials 


used in the building of our present fleet in inferior, such as 
armor plate, structural materials, and a portion of the armament. 
If this is true it is not because of a lack of adequate prices 
paid. It comes from another source. Here is room for much- 
needed improvement, if I am properly informed. The produc- 
tion in our own plants will do much to relieve this defect. Our 
armor plate should be the very best, as it is said to determine 
the life of a ship in battle to a great measure. I have seen 
many photographs of armor used for experiment, and one or 
two shots by an armor-piercing shell played havoc with it, 
while other samples have not been much injured by many shots. 
From the best information I can get there is no armor strong 
enough and thick enough to withstand the force of the torpedo 
shell. If this is true, then we must change the plan of a 
single plate hull model to a double or tripple plate hull. I 
understand that Great Britain and Japan are building double- 
plate yessels and Germany is building tripple-plate ships. The 
reason for double or tripple plate vessels is this: A torpedo 
shell will break only one plate if a space is left between the 
plates to act as a cushion—12 inches is left between the plates 
by Great Britain and Germany, as I am informed. So that if 
one plate should be broken the vessel will still be good until 
an accident shot should strike in the same place and break the 
inner plate. The inyention of the torpedo shell has made it 
necessary to change the plan of construction, and if we should 
continue our obsolete models and plans all the money used in 
the building of new battleships will avail us nothing. All of 
our new vessels should haye double or tripple plate protection, 
with high speed. The invention of the torpedo shell has not 
only revolutionized the models for new navies, but it has revo- 
lutionized the distance at which naval engagements will take 
place in the future. As the speed of a fleet is no greater than 
the speed of its slowest vessel it becomes necessary that all 
new fleets should be made up of vessels of about the same speed, 
otherwise all slow vessels would either hold back the entire 
fleet to its detriment or would force the fast vessels to abandon 
them and leave them to the mercy of the enemy. 
THE SLOW AND PONDEROUS N IS A BURDEN TO AN EFFICIENT 


I have been informed that Great Britain has changed from 
ponderous dreadnoughts to smaller vessels with greater speed. 
Her naval program for 1913 called for five new battleships of 
the New Elizabeth class, which is 640 feet long with a displace- 
ment of 28,000 tons and equipped with Parsons turbines, capable 
of developing 50,000 horsepower, and giving her a speed, 
under ordinary conditions, of 25 knots. The Queen Mary is 
660 feet long with a displacement of 27,000 tons, and said to 
have a speed of 35 knots. These vessels are said to be 
the most remarkable war vessels in the world. They combine 
the speed of the cruiser with the strength of the battleship with 
the most powerful guns. The Queen Elizabeth is to carry eight 
15-inch guns, mounted in four 2-gun turrets. This is a most 
wonderful improvement over the slow, ponderous dreadnought, 
and, in my opinion, is worth a dozen of the Idaho and Missis- 
sippi, whose sale we provided for in the bill just passed and 
signed by the President, whose speed is 14 or 18 knots. They 
are good coast-defense ships, and will no doubt serve the pur- 
pose desired by their purchaser, Greece. 

NATURE’S PLANS ARE THE BEST, 

Mr. Speaker, in the caves and strata of the earth we find 
evidence of extinct ponderous animal life of a long time ago. 
According to estimates, some of these animals weighed many 
tons. It is said that the brontosaurus was 70 feet long, stood 
30 feet in the air on its hind feet, and weighed 30 tons, making 
a track a yard wide. It is also said by our scientists that in 
the earlier stages of the earth the vegetation was much more 
luxuriant than now, so that nature could better afford to feed 
these monster masters then, As nature’s plan seems to be a 
systematic progress from a lower and sluggish type of animal 
life to a higher and more active life, all animals not able to 
keep pace with nature's plans suffer. What she can not use she 
throws on the scrap pile, so nature has thrown most all mighty 
masters of a low type of animal life on the scrap pile for eco- 
nomic reasons—they were too expensive to support. If we will 
only get in touch with nature’s plans and follow her example 
in the future construction of battleships, we will improve the 
efficiency of our Navy. Here we can find a few mammoths, 
mastodons, dinosaurus, and brontosaurus for the serap pile. 
By selling the Idaho and Mississippi we make room for higher 
life and greater speed. If those in authority will catch the drift 
of the progress of the times, we will repiace them with better 
ships. Shall we follow nature’s plan or will we follow an obso- 
lete plan? Everybody connected with this important work 
should be prompted by motives “purely patriotic,” and none 
should “come in for pelf alone.” 
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Mr. Speaker, military genius now, as in the past, is in a 
death struggle with itself for supremacy in defensive and of- 
fensive warfare. In olden times the wall around the city 
claimed a victory for defensive warfare as long as contests 
were waged with the fist, club, bow and arrow, knife, sword, 
and lance, but as science advanced in favor of offensive war- 
fare and invented the battering-ram, the wall hesitated and 
gave way in weak places; and as further advances were made 
by the invention of the cannon, the wall tumbled and fell, and 
now lies in ruins as evidence of a victory of offensive warfare 
over defensive warfare. The same struggle is going on now, 
and military genius is taxed to the limit on the one hand to 
construct a warship that can not be destroyed by a projectile; 
while on the other hand military genius is equally taxed in its 
efforts to produce a projectile with sufficient power to destroy 
the most powerful dreadnought afloat. If the torpedo shell is 
as powerful as is claimed by its friends, we may conclude that 
offensive warfare is about ready to announce another victory 
over defensive warfare. 


TIE TORPEDO SHELL IS MASTER ON THE HIGH SEAS. 


Mr. Speaker, it is well known by all naval experts that 
armor-piercing shells have but little force beyond 7,000 to 10,000 
yards. The Naval Manual, edited by Viscount Hyde, places 
the distance at from 8,000 to 11,000 yards, depending upon the 
thickness of the armor plate. The theory on which the effec- 
tiveness of this shell is based contemplates the piercing of the 
armor of the enemy’s vessel, followed by an explosion of the 
shell, hoping thereby to disorganize the vessel on the inside. 
It is well known that it is a matter of impossibility to pene- 
trate the armor of a vessel below the water line with this shell. 
It is also well known by experience that in order to get the 
greatest effect from a shot of this kind it must strike the 
enemy's vessel point-blank. Such a shot is highly improbable 
at a long range, for two reasons: 

In naval engagements the vessels usually face each other 
with bow afront, and a point-blank sho tis difficult under such 
circumstances. Again, in order to throw a shell from 7,000 to 
10,000 yards it must be elevated, which gives it a curved course 
in the air, with the point of the shell ranging downawrd on ap- 
proaching the vessel, which makes a point-blank hit impossible. 
For this reason the armor-piercing shell requires a close range 
of battle in order to produce its greatest effect. 

On page 124 of the Naval Manual above referred to, Viscount 
Hyde, in speaking of the use of armor-piercing shells in the 
Battle of Tsushima in 1905, says: 


From the results of that war it has been estimated that 100 hits 
from the 12-inch and other guns then in use are required to put a 
ship of the line out of action. 


That is to say, that if our Navy were engaged in battle with 
the enemy it would require 100 hits from our guns before silenc- 
ing the guns on a vessel of our enemy. 

Mr. Speaker, what would be the results of an engagement 
between our Navy, armed with armor-piercing shells, and the 
Navy of France, Germany, Japan, or Great Britain, armed with 
high-explosive shells? This question can be more correctly an- 
swered by referring to what has actually taken place by the use 
of these two types of shells. In 1911 the Department of the Navy 
selected the Puritan and Teras for target practice in order to 
test the effect of the torpedo shell as compared with the armor- 
piercing shell. One torpedo shell of 200 pounds was sufficient 
to sink the Puritan within a few minutes after it exploded, while 
it is said a constant fire was kept up on the Teras with armor- 
piercing shells for two days before she sank. The press report 
at that time claimed that she was not sunk by the shots, but 
that she was scuttled before she went down. 

In November, 1913, Great Britain selected the battleship Em- 
press of India for target practice at a range of more than 16,000 
yards. The account of this practice is reported in the United 
States Naval Institute Proceedings for January and February, 
1914, No. 149, page 255, as follows: 


The target-practice experiment st the old battleship Empress c 
India took place on November 3, 1913, some 30 miles from Portian 
in the vicinity of West Bay, out of sight of land. The first Lord of 
the Admiralty and his colleagues witnessed the firing * * *. The 
small ships with their light-caliber guns were to open the firing, fol- 
lowed by the battleships and battle cruisers firing at between 8 
and 9 sea miles. How much was attained as the result out 
the riment can not be learned. The first onslaughts were made by 
individual ships which severely peppered the with their smaller 
weapons. The 12-inch guns were used, and finally the 13.ö-ineh guns 
were fired at a range of over 8’ miles. When the squadron firing by 
the second battle squadron took place the Empress of India show 
signs of doom. Flames burst out, and a pause was made 
bardment while tugs pumped water into the burning ship, 


Here is what was done to the ship in the language of this 
report: 

Holes like lock gates were made in the side of the ship, and as each 
shell struck her she heeled over to a considerable angle. 

In the nayal engagement on the 27th and 28th days of May, 
1905, known as the Battle of Tsushima, between the Russian 
and Japanese fleets, Russia had § battleships and Japan had 4; 
Russia had 3 coast-defense ships and 3 armored eraisers, Japan 
had 8 armored cruisers; Russia had 38 ships and Japan had 
much less; Russia had the advantage in 9 and 12-inch guns, 
while Japan had the advantage in S-inch and smaller guns. 
Japan’s ships had an average of 2 knots the advantage in 
speed, but her greatest advantage proved to be in her torpedo 
shells, which was unknown to Russia. The Russian fleet was 
essentially an American fleet supplied with armor-piercing 
shells, because we had built one of her vessels in our own 
yards, and had furnished her the larger portion of her armor, 
her guns, and shells; while the Japanese fleet was poorly 
armed with guns, being mostly smoothbore, rifling worn out, 
but her great advantage came in the speed of her vessels and 
her torpedo shells. Capt. Semenoff was on board the Rus- 
sian flagship Suvaroff during the battle and took notes from 
which he wrote a book entitled “The Battle of Tsushima,” 
niyaran he describes the battle in vivid terms. Here is what 

e says: 


The difference between our main force and that of the Japanese was 
very material. The oldest of Togo's 12 ships, the Fuji, was two years 
younger than the Sissry, which among our 12 best came 6 in seniority, 
Their speed was one and one-half times as t as ours, but the 
chief superiority lay in their new shells, of which we had no inkling. 
It seemed as these were mines, not shells, which were striking the 
ship's side and falling on the deck. amy burst as soon as they touched 
anything, the moment they encounte: the least resistance in their 
flight. Such havoc would never be caused by the simple impact of a 
shell, still less by splinters. It could only be caused by the force of 
the explosion. 


In speaking of the effect of these shots on the Oslyabya, he 
quotes the following language of the officer of that ship: 


Three shells, one after another, in the same identical spot! Imagine 
it! All of them in the same place. All on the water line under the 
forward turret. Not a hole, but a gateway. She almost keeled 
over at once and then settled under the water. 


Further on he says: 


The 4.75 millimeter guns had been torn off their mountings, and in 
vain I looked for marks. None could be seen. The havoc had clearly 
been caused by the force of the explosion and not by the impact of 
the shell. How was this? Neither mines nor pyroxy ene were stored 
in the battery, so the enemy’s shells must have exploded with the force 
of mines. 

Of the 38 vessels in the Russian fleet, 22 were sunk outright 
and only 2 escaped; the remainder were captured. While 
Japan lost only 3 torpedo boats, and none of her ships were 
incapacitated for future service. Capt. Semenoff attributes the 
success of the Japanese fleet to the use of torpedo shells, which 
bas never been denied by Japan. Mr. Speaker, had the Amer- 
ican fleet been substituted for the Russian fleet in that battle, 
would the results have been different? 

In other words, can any fleet, however large, supplied with 
armor-piercing shells, whip a smaller fleet of greater speed when 
armed with torpedo shells? If not, then we must concede that 
as naval science now stands there are two points of superiority 
to be considered in building warships—speed and high-explosive 
shells. 

In the Battle of Tsushima it was demonstrated that the tor- 
pedo shell is destructive no matter how it gets to the enemy's 
vessel. The cannon on the Japanese fleet is described as being 
much worn and smooth without rifling, and the shells thrown 
therefrom tumbled over and over in the air much like a boy in 
turning handsprings, but their deadly effect soon. destroyed the 
Russian fleet. 

Now that we have seen the Empress of India go down under 
the deadly effect of this shell at a distance of more than 16,000 
yards, with holes in her sides like great lock gates; that we 
have seen the Puritan sink within a few minutes from the 
explosion of one shell; that we have seen the Russian fleet dis- 
appear forever from the thunderbolt shock from this wonderful 
projectile, what else do we need to convince us of its superiority 
and the necessity of supplying the American Navy with it? 
What doubting Thomas in Congress or in the Navy will wait 
until he is permitted to place his finger in the rent in the side 
of our defeated Navy? If we wait for this proof, we will prob- 
ably discover ghastly partings in the sides of our ships “like 


in the bom- | great lock gates,” through which a mighty army might pass, 


instead of a small hole for the hesitating finger of Congress or 
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the Department of the Navy. Many patriotic Members of Con- 
gress have worked hard for the addition of this powerful pro- 
jectile to the armament of our Navy, but whenever we have 
pointed to its wonderful destructive results the Naval League 
yells, “ Dangerous.” The Bureau of Ordnance takes up the cry 
and yells “Dangerous,” through its chief, Admiral Strauss. 
The Naval Construction Board yells Dangerous,“ and a ma- 
jority of the Committee on Naval Affairs yells “ Dangerous,” 
through its chairman and the gentleman from Massachusetts 
[Mr. Roserts]. And then when we point to its use at the Battle 
of Tsushima Admiral Strauss and Congressman Roperts yell 
“Shimose powder.” 

Mr. Speaker, whether it was Shimose powder or torpedo 
shells, such as the Isham, Gathman, or English types of approved 
shells, it acted much like the brand of whisky which Gen. 
Grant was accused of drinking during the Civil War and which 
Lincoln readily approved and expressed an anxiety to furnish to 
his whole army if it had anything to do with Grant's glorious 
victories. 

If I am properly informed, we need a change in the model of 
our ships from single plate to double or triple plate so as to 
avoid the deadly effect of a single shot from a torpedo shell. 
We need to improve the speed of all our new vessels so that 
other navies will not have the advantage of us in choosing the 
range of naval engagements. Our 12 to 18 knot ships would 
have no chance in selecting the range of battle now were we 
called to meet Germany's 20 to 25 knot ships or Great Britain's 
25 to 35 knot vessels. We need torpedo shells on our ships to 
prevent our fleet from meeting the fate of the Russian fleet at 
the Battle of Tsushima. We can not excuse ourselves from 
this solemn duty by folding our hands in doubt while the Steel 
Trust, through the Navy League and its other agents, shouts 
“Danger,” “Shimose powder.” Let me tell you, our greatest 
danger lies in putting off till to-morrow what we ought to do 
to-day. ? 

The money which we are putting in slow ships of the dread- 
nought type is a waste of money for unwieldy sea junk. Give us 
faster vessels, combining the battleship with the armored cruiser, 
protected by the best armor and supplied with the most im- 
proved armament. Then if we should be so unfortunate as to be 
called to meet a foreign fleet in battle we will not lose our fleet 
nor Jose our reputation. Let us act wisely, so that our brave 
seamen will have no cause for doubt, but will ever act under the 
inspiration of our naval motto, Don't give up the ship,” and 
never have cause to report the results of any future naval 
engagement in any other words than in the language of our 
other naval motto, “We haye met the enemy, and they are 
ours.” 

At a test on July 11, 1914, one torpedo shell sank a target rep- 
resenting the Pennsylvania. 

Mr. Speaker, this speech was prepared while the naval ap- 
propriation bill was under consideration in the House, but as I 
failed to get time sufficient to deliver it I have obtained permis- 
sion to insert it in the RECORD. 

As the war in the East has broken out since the writing 
of this speech, it is my best judgment that it will be wise 
for the Departinent of the Navy to await developments before 
beginning the construction of any of our new battleships. 
I expect to see naval engagements between the contending 
forces before the war is over, and the results of such may 
furnish a splendid reason for changing our plans of build- 
ing ponderous, slow dreadnoughts. It has been my opinion 
for some time that such ships are not practical and are unable 
to compete with ships combining the elements of the battleship 
and the armored cruiser, with a high rate of speed, such as the 
Queen Mary, of the British Navy. My prediction is that if a 
naval engagement should take place between any of the first- 
class vessels in the East it will reveal that the fast ships armed 
with torpedo shells will have a decided advantage over the slow 
ship of the dreadnought type, armed with armor-piercing 
shells. 

Mr. Speaker, it is well known that Germany, England, France, 
Russia, and Japan have been actively engaged for many years 
in placing on the high seas the most powerful war vessels pos- 
sible to construct, and never before has there been constructed 
such masterful fleets as now float on the waters. The reason 
offered as a justification for a big navy is that it will insure 
peace. The present outbreak of hostilities bursting upon us 
like a thunderbolt out of the clear sky has exploded this theory, 
and instead of adhering to the policy of “ The greatest prepara- 
tion for war is the greatest guaranty for peace” we should 
adopt a common-sense policy which will mean something. 
Really the greatest guaranty of peace is the least preparation 
for war. Such a policy will not only preserve peace, but it will 


insure progress, happiness, and prosperity. The constant agi- 
tation for a high state of preparation for war diverts the public 
mind from peaceful pursuits to an ambitious rivalry to excel 
in the constructions of instrumentalities of blood and death. 
Imaginations of evil intent on the part of would-be rivals will 
be conjured up as an excuse to bring on engagements to give a 
chance to try the strength of new instruments of war. Let us 
not deceive ourselves by being led away from the plain path 
of duty into the camps of those who feast on the fruits of 
misfortune, but let us be satisfied with the teachings of our 
Savior, “On earth, peace, good will toward men.” Let us hope 
and let us pray for a speedy return of peace to our sister 
nations across the waters. Let us lead the way for universal 
peace, and beckon on the nations of the world to follow, with 
the abiding faith that brotherly love will prevail, and that 
perpetual peace and prosperity will hover over the nations of 
the earth and continue to bless mankind throughout the cease- 
less ages to come. 

I submit the following tables of statistics, which show the 
vast amount of the people’s earnings which are annually ex- 
pended for war and on account of wars. 


UNITED STATES, 


Appropriations made at the third session Sirty-second Congress, for the 
fiscal year 191; on account of preparation for wars, 


Army appropriation act 


$94, 266, 145. 51 
Army deficiencies, 1914 (63d Cong., 
2d sess. 


ä Eee: 6, 418, 932. 24 

Military Academy — 41 tion act. 1, 099, 302. 87 
Armories and arsenals (sundry civil 

C ——— we 643, 000. 00 

Military posts (sundry civil act) $805, 428. 00 
Aloe partment (legislative, ete., 
Sct) Se Se 


1, 862, 658. 00 


Permanent appropriations for Army 
and militia, fiscal year 1914: 


$105, 095, 486. 62 


Arming and equ pping militia__ 4, 000, 000. 00 
Soldiers’ Home, District of Co- 

lumbia, interest fund 100, 000. 00 
Soldiers’ Home, District of Co- 

lumbia, permanent fund_____ 400, 000. 00 
Reimbursement to States and 

Territories, War with Spain_ 50, 000. 00 


Extra pay to Volunteers, War 
with ann 5, 000. 00 


Miscellaneous funds 15, 000. 00 
Ordnance materials 75, 000. 00 
Powder and projeetiles 6, 000. 00 
Pay of Army, deposit fund 1, 300, 000. 00 
— 5, 951, 000. 00 
Naval 5 8 140, 800, 643. 53 
Ray deficiencies, 1914 (63d Cong., 2 
Nays Uttar A E 
avy pa n islative, etc., 
eS a 875, 365. 00 
Navy Department, deficiencies (63d 
Cong,,;° 2a A) a 19, 901. 90 
Permanent appropriations for Navy 
Naval home, Iphla 82, 209. 00 
laneous funds 4, 360. 00 
Ordnance material 50, 000. 00 
Naval hospital fund 700, 000. 00 
Clothing and small stores fund- 50, 000. 00 
avy fines and forfeitures_____ 500, 000, 00 
Pay of Navy, deposit fund 500, 000. 00 
— — — 144, 280, 433. 11 
Fortification fy a ep — —̃ — — 5, 218, 250. 00 
Panama Canal fo civil act)-.---_ 4, 870, 000. 00 


cations 2 
Panama Canal fortifications (deficiency act, 63d 
nn ee ...... < 
Total, preparation for war, fiscal year 1914 
Percentage of estimated revenues 


Appropriations made at the third session Sixty-second Congress for the 
ki fiscal year 1914 as result of ware, 


5 


$180, 300, 000. 00 


Pension appropriation act 
— . p 2, 067, 450. 00 


Pension Office (legislative, etc., act) 
Artificial limbs, appliances for sol 


ers, trusses (sun- 


r 91. 000. 00 
National Home for Disabled Volunteer Soldiers (sun- 
Oy CIVIL Ta A ase 3, 981, 265. 00 
National Home for Disabled Volunteer Soldiers (de- 
ficiency, 2d sess, 63d Cong.) 19, 950. 72 
Bere ae peer soldiers’ homes, aid to (sundry 3 
c T 4 es Bese ETS E N 200, z 
Back pay and bounty claims (sundry civil act) . , 000. 00 
Bae pay and bounty claims (deficiency, 2d sess. 63d es on on 
National cemeteries” (sun dry civil act) 292, 620. 00 
Interest on public debt — 22, 860, 000. 00 
Total, as result of wars, fiscal year 19014. 210, 877, 285. 72 
Percentage of estimated revenues 30. 12 
Estimated revenues, fiscal year 1914— 2 700, 000, 000. 00 


Total -prepamtion Tor. wars ee 265, 664, 499, 73 
Total results of z $ 


Total amount for preparation for war and on 
of pas — A— 


accoun: 
Percentage of estimated revenues 


476, 541, 785. 45 
68. 07 
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The total revennes, exclusive of postal, as shown by the Treasury realized out of the income tax and from all other sources during Tune, 
Daily Statement, for the first 11 months of the current fiscal 45 the last month of the year, the total ordinary revenues of the Govern- 
amount to $609; 962,033, 62; making due allowance for what wil ment will probably reach 87 00,000,000 for the entire year. 

GREAT BRITAIN. 
Estimates on account of preparation for war and on account of past wars, 
ARMY ESTIMATES, 1913-14. 


Gross Appropria- Net Net estimat 
estimates. | tionsinaid. | estimate, | V. 8. — 


I. NUMBERS. 
Total number of men on the home and colonial establishments of the army, exclusive of those serving in 


U. EFFECTIVE SERVICES, 


Establishments for military education..............-.-..-..-.++---.- 
Quartering, trans , and remounts.... V 
Supplies CC (( 
OANE Department 1 and general stores. 
Armaments, aviation, and engineer stores. 

r e AAE sa AZADA 
Miscellaneous 


War affe ee 


a ¶ dd ͤ : E 8 ms 
m. NONEFFECTIVE SERVICES. 
Half pay, retired pen pey, and other noneffective ae for officers, etc 
Pens! end oth er noneffec tive charges for men, et 
Civil — Compensation and gratuities. . e e aon ep ODi PASE 


Total noneffective services. Cesachigenpeaedeaatrautuphaacceess 55 . 19, 182, 930. 00 


137, 431, 400. 00 
2, 482, 336. 40 


1 Includes contributions from colonial revenues, Government of Egypt, Indian Government, ete. 
Estimates on account of preparation for war and on account of past ware—Continued, 
NAVY ESTIMATES, 1913-14. 


Gross Appropria- Net Net estimates, 
estimates. tins In aid. estimate. U. 8. money. 


1, NUMBERS. 


Total number of officers, seamen, boys, coast guard and royal mar ine 3 V 10 00e 
il, EFFECTIVE SERVICE. 
W etc., of pein seamen, and boys, 537, 200 £138,000 | £8,399, 200 
Viewaling and clothing for for the navy. . 22. it 799, 028 > 990’ 000 
ical establishments and services. 290, 810 18, 610 272,200 
22 655 65, 398 1501500 
97,270 21,070 66, 200 
480, 201 4,201 476,000 |.. 
4,089, 500 26,400 | 4,003, 100 
6, 462, 000 610,400 5,851,600 
12,333, 790 107,490 12,226,300 
4, 521, 600 125,600 | , 300, 000 
3, 481, 500 33,500 | 3,448,000 
600, 045 9, 345 500, 700 
450, 062 9,062 450, 000 
45,313, 491 1,981, 091 43,332, 
end rotted p PENET N ESS cree oe asco ees 16,204 | 1,008, 
Naw and marine pei „ gratuities, and oo yantata aig allowances „085 1,562, 
Civil superannuation, compensat tion allowances, and gratuities ...... 423 409, 
N d A EAA ENE 3, 019, 703 42,803 | 2,976,900 | 14, 407, 503, 00 
He E dd L AR TA R 48,333,194 | 12,023,894 | 46,309, 300 | 225, 526, 291. 00 


1 Includes recoveries on account of seamen’s clothing, ete., contributions from the Government of India, the Australian Commonwealth, ete. 


RECAPITULATION, 


United States 
money, Per cent. 


Estimated revenues, 1913-14. ... „ 1 „443, 410.000 2.2... 
Ton 3 for war, 1913-14 331, 759, 504.40 |.......... 

e ee , . AA EE AAE Ra PEERAA EE O 
Total, as result of 1913-14. 33, 680, 43. 00 . 
Percentage ) cand cal cemextscccteukchavetukaranacreeveseuss assapeoreedsbnncKkacpreshsencserab phere sneartssncatennsbsactens 7 8 


Total, preparation for war, 1913-14.. J7%%%%% TTT SE Shes naneodcasevneanter 
Total, resaliy dt Wate; 1058-46-55 ß Ne epee eer POP TN e 


Total amount for preparation of war and on account of past wars .. PST COATT CE 575,089, 00 385, 440,027.40 |......... 
Tercentage of estimated revenue. 
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Estimates on account of preparation for war and on account of past) I am indebted to Mr. James C. Courts, clerk of the House 

r 7 Appropriation Committee; for the estimates for the United 

z States and to Mr. A, T. C. Griffin, assistant librarian of the 

U. 8. money. Paneer onl Library, for the estimates for the foreign coun- 
es. 


ARMY 8 
Ordioary 2 Post Office Appropriation Bill. 
SPEECH 
o —ͤ— se ckenibakdedsse „ j on 


Teee ee 3 HON. H. ROBERT FOWLER. 


OME Cas cars cheikh ATT E E Ao 
Frua rae ane 5 OF ILLINOIS, 
MOLT EEE EEEO T EAT are ee | u. Ix TR House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Total preparation for w] (wu i 
des ol estimated revenues, 0.4345. Friday, January 16, 1914. 
ees The House in Committee of the 1 et aor ts the state of the Union 
ESTIMATES ON ACCOUNT OF PAST WARS. had under consideration the bill ee g appropriations 
for the service of the Post Office Sarine seta the wae i, year ending 
Ordinary: June 30, 1915, and for other purposes. 
4 Interest on pale dab Sopa Mr. FOWLER. Mr. Chairman, I regard the Post Office Com- 
Occasional: Interest on publie debt. mittee as being one of the greatest in Congress. The members 


of that committee began the study of its work early in this ses- 
sion. In fact, much of the work was done during the extra 
session. The extent to which that work has been carried on by 


Total as a result of wars 
Percentage of estimated revenues, 0.1241. 


, Estimated revenue, 1918... ...... ...... .... the committee has been revealed by the wonderful speech made 
Total, preparation for war ., 277, 506, 07 by the chairman of the committee, showing his familiarity with 
Total, results of Wur oio onooanr oeann aoo oania 8 every detail and his great interest in and devotion to this service. 


Mr. Chairman, the importance of this committee and the Postal 
Service can be arrived at only by considering the vast service 
which it is now giving to the people of the country. It not only 
reaches the large cities of the land but it penetrates the coun- 
FRANCE, try, reaching even the hovels on the frontier. It gives to the 
poor man in the country an equal service to-day with that 
which is given to the rich man in the city. It spread. out its 
—— — — — —— | beneficent wings and hovers over hill and dale alike, and show- 
Army estimates, 1913-14 POE ore etc ers its blessings upon all people alike by conveying to them the 


Navy estimates, 1913-144... cceneeeeee 288,819 | OEA eee newsy intelligence of the day. What our forefathers were con- 
Total preparation for war Sa aan aon a | tented with in the beginning of this Government would not be 
Percentage of estimated Teventies, 0.3040. ee tolerated to-day. In 1790 the appropriations ver- only $32,000, 
Mii : an average of less than 1 cent per capita to the population of 
mS wane orana r 125,152,430 . osiossa the country. To-day it is more than $305,000,000 for the year 
— Danns, SANY haa E 848,82 . |1915, averaging nearly $3 per capita. This wonderful growth 
Total on tof past wars in the 2 a a eng hag lyse T the 3 
8 revenues, Gb ß. und, in my opinion, Mr. irman, we have not yet rea e 
a aria shoe: W limit by any means in the cost and efficiency of the Postal 
Estimated revenues, 1913-144 .Q 4, 065, 740. 619 3 
17 Wear Mr. Chairman, this reveals, in my opinion, what we may ex- 
Total bn Recount of PASE waai ... .... r.. 248 100 |21111111 | pect in the near future as to what will be the results from the 


Parcel Post Service. It is difficult to tell what the future will 
bring forth, but I may say that it may be fairly well under- 
stood that the income henceforth will exceed the expenditures, 
thereby furnishing a surplus which may be used in extending 
JAPAN. and perfecting the Postal Service. We are improving our in- 
strumentalities. We are taking advantage of new devices and 
inventions, thereby cheapening the cost of the service. We are 
driving better bargains for the transmission of our mails. 
And, in my opinion, Mr. Chairman, the time will soon come 
when the post-office system will arrive at that degree of per- 
fection which will give a maximum service at a minimum cost. 

Mr. Chairman, we have already instituted some of those 
economic methods; for instance, the blue-tag system has been 
applied to our periodicals and magazines by giving them fast 
freight transportation instead of carrying them in our regular 
mail cars. Similar improvements, in my opinion, can be made 
by extending this service to the parcels which do not need rapid 
transit, but which can wait for the fast freight, thereby lessen- 
ing the cost to the consumer and also giving him as good service 
as he could receive from the transportation in our regular 
mail cars. 

As the volume of business increases, we ought to be able to 
introduce economic methods along that line, because a certain 
force is required to do the work in the various divisions of this 
great service, and as the volume of business increases we may 
be able to hold down the cost by having that increased volume 


Total on account of preparation for war and 
on account of past Wars 


1, 636, 555, 841 
Percentage of estimated revenues, 0.3507. 


$27, 311, 168, 20 


(586,807,588 yen.) 


f Total on account of preparation for war............ 
Percentage of estimated revenues, 33. 


Interest on war debt... AER of work done by the same force and by the same instrumentali- 
Pensions and annuities.. .. . ..... . oes ties without a corresponding increase in the cost. 
Total on account of past wars But, Mr. Chairman, in considering this question, we must con- 


sider efficiency along with cost. They are twin brothers in this 
service, and it would not do to lessen the efficiency of the 
service in order to lessen the cost of the same. We must first 
try to arrive at the greatest degree of efficiency at the lowest 
cost, sacrificing efficiency at no time in order that we may lessen 
La dette viagère. La caisse des invalides de la marine. the cost. 


Peres of estimated revenues, 12. 
Total on account of preparation for war and 
onaccount of past Wars 

Percentage of estimated revenues, 45. 
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PARCEL POST. 

Mr. Chairman, there has been added to this service another 
department, which has come to stay, in my opinion. The parcel 
post has long been agitated in America. The parcel express 
has been established in other countries, and we have, within 
the last few months, established a system of parcel post. It 
is one of the greatest additions to this service which could pos- 
sibly have been made. In my opinion, Mr. Chairman, it is the 
harbinger of a new day, the dawn of a new intelligence, giving 
the people rapid transit from the farm, factory, and mine to 
the consumer, thereby lessening the cost of living and at the 
same time giving the people a convenience that can be had in 
no other way. 

I know that we have had in the past some objections to ex- 
tending this service, and I know that there are still men in the 
country who object to it. When it was first established it was 
contemplated that 300,000,000 parcels would be carried in the 
mails during the first year. But by experiment it has been 
found, from data collected, that 300,000,000 parcels were carried 
in the first six months, and it is fair to predict that the service 
will be doubled by the end of this year, and that not only 
300,000,000 parcels, but more than 600,000,000 parcels will be 
carried. In my opinion, Mr. Chairman, by the end of the second 
year of this experiment—if it can be called an experiment—the 
number of parcels will reach a billion, and at an average of 10 
cents per package that will add to our postal revenue an income 
of $100,000,000. 

Indeed, Mr. Chairman, I believe that the parcel post is not 
only going to be a great blessing to the people in the country in 
the way of giving them cheapness and convenience, but that it 
will prove to be a wonderful source of revenue. I think I can 
see in the near future the establishment of a system of parcel 
post that will carry a package of from 50 to 100 pounds from 
the farm, from the factory, or from the mine, to the consumer. 

It has been estimated by Mr. Yoakum that in 1910 the farms 
produced $9,000,000,000 worth of property. He estimated that 
the farmer consumed $3,000,000,000 worth for seed and for home 
consumption, and sold $6,000,000,000 worth to the other con- 
sumers in the country. That the cost of transportation and the 
middleman’s profit was $7,000,000,000, making $1,000,000,000 
more for cost of transportation and middleman’s profits than 
the farmer received for raising the entire crop of 1910. 

Mr. Chairman, I do not believe that we have yet contemplated 
the great importance of the parcel post of this country. In 
Zurope they are shipping fish by postal express from the sea- 
shore to the consumer in the country and in the cities. They 
are shipping from the farms 100-pound packages of farm prod- 
nets to the consumers in the cities and towns. They are ship- 
ping from stores and factories like packages, which are lessening 
the cost of transportation and lessening the cost of living. 
There they eliminate to a large extent the middleman, and the 
producer deals direct with the consumer largely, benefiting both. 

Mr. GOULDEN. Will my friend from Tilinois pardon an in- 
terruption ? 

Mr. FOWLER. Yes. 

Mr. GOULDEN. The gentleman seems to be familiar with the 
parcel post in Europe, and I want to ask him, is there any limi- 
tation as to the goods or commodities carried there? 

Mr. FOWLER. There are some limitations, but the tendency 
is to carry everything by postal express that can possibly be car- 
ried from the place of production to the consumer, and I trust 
that will be the ultimate end of the parcel post in America. 

Mr. Chairman, the people of this country have suffered be- 
cause of a want of such cheap transportation. The express 
companies haye been robbers. I say that advisedly, because I 
have a concrete example which occurred only a few months ago 
in this city. My wife is here with me. Down in Illinois she 
has learned to love a certain variety of Winesap apples, and 
she sent an order for four barrels to be shipped here by freight. 
When they were taken to the local railroad station for ship- 
ment in Illinois the freight agent and the American express 
agent were one and the same man, and I am informed that he 
told the teamster who carried the apples to the railroad station 
that the apples would freeze in transit or rot before they could 
get to Washington if shipped by freight, and that the only safe 
way to ship them was by express. So when the apples came to 
Washington they were delivered at my house with a bill of $5.50 
a barrel as express charges. When I saw it my wits were stag- 
gered and my sense of justice was outraged. Apples were sell- 
ing here at that time from $2 to $2.50 per barrel. The rate 
charged by the express company was equal to a complete con- 
scat ion of my property from the time it took charge of the bar- 
rels until they were sold by the express company. It was an 
ontrageous robbery, intolerable and indefensible, 

Mr, RUSSELL. Did you pay the bill? 


Mr. FOWLER. No; I did not pay the bill; and that is not 
all. They took my wifes apples and sold them for $2.a barrel, 
over my protest and without notice to us. 

Mr. Chairman, those apples ought to have come here by 
freight at a much less rate than that, because the express com- 
pany would have paid the railroad company 474 per cent of that 
$5.50 a barrel if I had paid the bill, and would have retained 
523 per cent for the company. Mr. Chairman, if an outraged 
people, as intelligent as the American people, are represented 
in Congress by men who have no more nerve and love for their 
constituents than to allow such robbery as this to continue, 
then they are practically without representation. I mean no 
reflection whatever on any man in this good Congress, but my 
recent experience teaches me that our express system in Amer- 
ica is a system of robbery, and sooner or later must give way 
to decency and fair dealing. The people haye it marked for 
slaughter, and justly so. We have started in the right direc- 
tion by instituting the parcel post. We are marching steadily 
onward. The Postmaster General has recently increased the 
weight of the package which can be shipped by parcel post, 
until now in some of the zones 50 pounds may be carried, and 
in the near future I have no doubt but that 100 pounds will be 
carried, and instead of paying $5.50 freight upon a barrel of 
apples we will get a hundred-pound barrel of apples shipped and 
placed at our doors at a minimum cost, That is what parcel 
post means to the American people. 

Mr. GOULDEN, Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield again? 

Mr. FOWLER. Yes. 

Mr. GOULDEN. If those apples had been in bags of sufficient 
weight to be carried by parcel post, what would it have cost to 
ship them? 

Mr. FOWLER. It is a thousand miles away, and I have not 
figured out the cost. 
Mr. GOULDEN. 

mately? 

Mr. FOWLER. They could not have been shipped in that 
way because of the zone system, unless they were put up in 20- 
pound packages. - 

Mr. GOULDEN. That is what I mean, in 20-pound packages. 

Mr. FOWLER. In 20-pound packages they would probably 
have cost as much or more as by express, on account of the 
zone system. I have not figured it out. I will do that and 
print it in my remarks, 

Mr. GOULDEN. I wish you would do that, because it would 
be an interesting thing, in view of what you say about the 
charges made by the express company. 

Mr. FOWLER. Yes; I will do that. Express charges on 100 
pounds from St. Louis, Mo., to Washington, D. C., is $2.45, and 
by parcel post the rate on 100 pounds is $6.02. The high parcel- 
post rate is caused by the zone system, which is not only a 
burden but must be either materially modified or done away 
with entirely. The people will not tolerate it, becanse such 
rates are unreasonable. 

Mr. Chairman, there is another important saving that we 
may make in the Postal Service, and that is in the way of con- 
tracts for transportation of mails. We are now paying on an 
average 9 cents per ton-mile for this transportation, and the 
railroads are charging only 7 mills per ton-mile for freight, 
and they are only getting 5.7 cents per ton-mile for carrying 
the express of this country. Mr. Chairman, if we deal with the 
railroads as they have voluntarily agreed to deal with the 


Win the gentleman estimate it approxi- 


-express companies, we certainly ought to be able to lessen the 


price of the carriage of the mails by the railroads, and I am in 
favor of it. 

Mr. Chairman, the bill provides for an experiment. The rail- 
roads own all the cars now used for transporting mail, but our 
committee has incorporated a provision in the bill appropriatin: 
$200,000 for the purchase of United States mail cars, to be 
owned by the United States and to be used for mail purposes. 
While I aim not altogether in favor of such experiments, because 
of conditions surrounding the handling both the cars and the 
mail, yet I trust that some good may result from this experiment. 

If you have a horse and hire his keep, feed, and stalling, it 
will not be very long until you will have no horse. I apprehend 
the same rule will apply to the railroad post-office cars owned 
by the Government. 

Mr. WILLIAMS, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FOWLER. I will. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Is it not true in the transportation of mails 
that the railroads have to be differently equipped, with better 
facilities, than for the transportation of ordinary freight. 

Mr. FOWLER. I can not say that that is true. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Assuming that it is true, has the gentle- 
man figured out what would be the difference in transportation 
of the mails and the transportation of freight? 
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Mr. FOWLER. It is true that ordinary freight can be car- 
ried over a much rougher road than our mails should be trans- 
vorted, 

- Mr. WILLIAMS. Is it not true that there is an exorbitant 
charge for carrying the mails by the railroads? 

Mr, FOWLER. I think that is so, and I think that opinion 
is shared by a majority of the committee. However, I can not 
speak for all of them. 

Mr. GOULDEN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FOWLER. I will yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. GOULDEN. The distinguished chairman of the com- 
mittee yesterday made the statement that there would be a 
saving in 15 years of $50,000 on each car, allowing for the 
upkeep and care. I find in 15 years that would amount to 
$60,000,000 in money. Now, if that is true, we want to save 
that money to the people of the country. 

Mr. FOWLER. I heard the statement made by the honorable 
chairman of the committee, in whose opinion I have great confi- 
dence, But, Mr. Chairman, I have applied economic rules to 
the handling and keeping up of property owned by one man 
when it is required to be kept in the possession and under the 
care of another. If these economic principles are as true when 
applied to the United States railway post-office cars as it is in 
the case of the horse, of which I have just given an illustration, 
then I am inclined to believe that at the end of the 15 years, 
justend of any great saving that our good chairman has pic- 
tured out to us, we will fall short and will be compelled to re- 
turn to the present system of transportation of the maiis, 
because they must be carried by contract. The care and keep of 
the cars owned by the United States must be by contract, and 
the railroads will hold both ends of the string to that bag and 
have the right to draw it as they see proper. 

Mr. GOULDEN, Will the gentleman yield again? 

Mr. FOWLER. I will. 

Mr. GOULDEN. The chairman also, I think, allowed 20 per 
cent for the upkeep. If that is high enough, and I am inclined 
to think it is, I believe the saving that he has predicted will 
vecur, and I believe that we should realize it. 

Mr. FOWLER. The destruction of such cars would undoubt- 
eilly be the loss of the United States, and these cars are just as 
liable to be injured or destroyed in transit the same as other cars. 

Mr. MOON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FOWLER. With pleasure. 

Mr. MOON. The proposition in the bill is not to purchase 
ull railroad post-office cars. It is an experimental proposition, 
nd so thoroughly experimental is it that it is left entirely in 
the discretion of the Postmaster General. 

Mr. FOWLER. Absolutely so, with the limitation of $200,- 
000 at his command. 

Mr. MOON, While under the law the arrangement must be 
coutractual and not statutory, still the discretion which is given 
to the Postmaster General is so wide that if he finds there is 
no advantage to the Government in this purchase and opera- 
tion of the cars, he is not compelled to do it. It is merely a 
matter of experiment. 

Mr. FOWLER. And for that reason I consented 
committee in making this provision. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. win the gentleman consent to another 
interruption ? 

Mr. FOWLER. Certainly. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Will the gentleman state the reason why 
these zones were established, and why larger packages are per- 
1 be carried in the near-by zones and not In those far- 
ther off? 

Mr. FOWLER. The provision for establishing zones was 
placed in the bill by an amendment in the Senate.. The exten- 
sion of the weight of the package is in the discretion of the 
Postmaster General. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Is there any good reason why a package 
of a given weight once started on its journey should not be car- 
ried a farther distance, with an increase in the amount paid? 

Mr, FOWLER. Perhaps not. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Is there any good reason why the zoues 

should not be abolished and a rate established according to dis- 
tance? 
Mr. FOWLER. That was my original idea. However, there 
is such a large per cent of short hauls over the long hauls. 
From 50 to 200 miles takes in a very large per cent of our 
parcels. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. 
ing to the distance. 

Mr. FOWLER. And for that reason the zone system was 
adopted by the Senate. 


to join the 


I understand, but let the charge be accord- 
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Mr. WILLIAMS. Would the cost of carrying parcels by mail 
increase very much by the distance? Would not the handling 
at the two ends be the same? 

Mr. FOWLER. The handling at the two ends would certainly 
be the same. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Thereby it would be nearly as profitable 
to carry it a great distance as a short distance? 

Mr. FOWLER. Yes; in a sense. However, there must be 
some exceptions reserved to that statement. My own idea was 
originally that we should get as near a flat rate as possible, and 
I think that was the idea of the chairman of the committee. 

Mr. MOON. As possible; yes. 

Mr. FOWLER. I have not changed my mind. I believe the 
greatest practical distance that we can have with a flat rate 
will bring a greater good to the people than the present zone 
system. Long hauls of 1,000 miles and more afford some reasons 
for the zone system, but we find that the cost of handling 
parcels is the same on short hauls as on long hauls, and for this 
reason the argument for zones loses much of its force. By all 
means, a flat rate should be established on all parcels with a 
transit less than 1,000 miles. Then the express companies will 
either come to time or get out of business. 


EXPERIMENTAL FREE DELIVERY. 


Mr. Chairman, if I ma, be permitted to advert to one other 
subject in this discussion, I would like to do so, and that is our 
free-delivery system. Our people are paying for this Postal 
Service. We have free delivery in a large number of cities, 
something over 1,500. This bill carries $200,000 for experi- 
mental free delivery, which is to extend such service to second 
and third class post offices where free delivery has not yet been 
established. I think in every instance where this experiment 
has been tried the people are clamoring for its continuance. I 
favor the extension of this service, because I believe free de- 
livery will ultimately result in placing the mail of every Ameri- 
can citizen at his door daily, and that we will not be satisfied 
short of that. We have an extension of free delivery to the 
country, and justly so, and two great objects were accomplished 
by that, and perhaps three. One is that it gives to the people 
of the country that degree of quick mail service which we get 
in the large cities. It also will act as a great incentive to the 
construction of good roads in this country. Good roads! Ah, 
there is a question that invites the keenest attention of the 
American people, and, in my opinion, it is the greatest work 
that awaits Congress in the future, and when we can cope with 
the old countries in good roads we will then compete with them 
in the cost of transportation and in the cost of living. The 
average cost per ton-mile of taking the farmer’s products from 
the farm to the nearest market is 25 cents. That is unreason- 
able. It ought not to be so, and our people ought to get about 
this great work at once, because it will give to the people of the 
country as a whole a greater degree of relief than any other 
one thing I can think of. Not only that, but it will be the 
greatest factor in lessening the cost of living and making the 
people of the country satisfied with the farm. It will do more 
in that respect than any other improvement that can be inaugu- 
rated in America. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Illinois 
has expired. 

Mr. MOON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes more to the 
gentleman from Illinois. 

RURAL FREE DELIVERY. 


Mr. FOWLER. Mr. Chairman, I thank the chairman of the 
committee for his kindness. The Rural Free Delivery Service 
is one of the most important parts of the Postal Service. It 
brings the people of the country in close touch with the daily 
transactions of the great centers of the world, thereby giving 
the public ample opportunity to become generally informed 
upon the public questions of the day, questions which are 
vitally necessary in the daily transactions of our busy life. 
The vast importance of this work can not be properly appre- 
ciated until we take into consideration that one-half of our 
population has been deprived of these great advantages until 
the establishment of rural free delivery. The great wonder is 
that such an important piece of work should have been delayed 
so long; but its rapid growth would seem in a measure to make 
up for the delay. It is less than 15 years old, and yet it con- 
stitutes one of the greatest divisions of the Postal Service. 

It was first suggested by Postmaster General John Wana- 
maker in his annual report for the year 1891. ‘The first bill 
authorizing such delivery was introduced by Hon. James 
O'Donnell, of Michigan, in 1892, and the first appropriation 
made for this purpose was enacted March 3, 1893, and provided 
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for $10,000 for experimental rural delivery. Again, on July 16, 
1894, $20,000 was appropriated for this purpose; but as both of 
these sums were too small for practical use, it was not until 
July 9, 1896, that a sufficient sum was appropriated to inau- 
gurate this great work, and it was not until October 1, 1896, 
that experiments in this service began. Three places in West 
Virginia, to wit, one route at Charles Town, one at Uvilla, and 
one at Halltown, began at the same time, and within nine months 
thereafter this service had increased to 83 routes emanating 
from 43 post offices in 29 different States. The rapidity of its 
growth indicates its universal approval by publie opinion and 
the pressing need for such service. At the close of the fiscal 
year 1913 it had reached the enormous magnitude of 42,562 
carriers, covering 1,020,615 miles at a cost of $45,655,593; and 
on the Ist day of last May the number of rural free-delivery 
carriers had increased to 43,262, covering 1,050,615 miles, at an 
annual cost of nearly $50,000,000. 

No part of our postal system has enjoyed such a wonderful 
growth and received such unanimous approval of public senti- 
ment as the Rural Delivery Service. When we consider that it 
began about fifteen years ago with 3 carriers covering 1,843 miles 
at a cost of only $14,840, and that it now comprises a service 
with 43,262 carriers covering 1,050,615. miles at an annual cost 
of about $50,000,000, it sounds like a fairy tale, but nevertheless 
it is true. The present bill provides for an appropriation of 
$53,000,000 for this service during the fiscal year ending June 
80, 1915. 

The first complete Rural Free Delivery Service was estab- 
lished December 26, 1899, in Carroll County, Md. From that 
date to the present time this service has rapidly developed until 
it now covers more than 947 counties, extending to every State 
in the Union. About 25,000 fourth-class post offices have been 
discontinued on account of this service, thereby saving to the 
country $8,194,006. Many star-route services have been super- 
seded by the Free Delivery Service, thereby saving nearly 
$10,000,000. This indicates the superiority of the Rural Free 
Delivery Service over the star-route and fourth-class post-office 
service. Indeed, its growth is marvelous, but its benefit to the 
public is more useful than marvelous. Its importance must not 
be underestimated, and its progress should not be checked in 
any wise, for in my opinion it will not stop until it pours out at 
the door of every family the glad tidings of the daily intelli- 
gence of the world. Why should not the people in the country 
have their mail delivered at their own homes? This is being 
done now in all the cities of any importance, and experimental 
free deivery is now going on in villages in many places of 
the country. The country people are just as much entitled to 
this service as the city, and, in my opinion, the Members of 
Congress representing country districts will not be satisfied 
until this service has been extended to every dwelling in the 
land. 

Congress has not been unmindful of the importance of this 
service, as is revealed by the rapid increase in the salary of the 
rural carrier. A very small salary was paid at the beginning, 
but it has rapidly increased, until now the carrier on a full 
route of 25 miles receives $1,200 per annum. The changes which 
have taken place are indicated by the following table: 
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As a member of the Post Office and Post Roads Committee, I 
have been one of the strongest advocates of such increase, be- 
cause I think the conditions of the service amply justify the in- 
crease. The burdens of this work have been increased largely 
by the addition of the parcel post, and the salary should be in- 
creased to meet the extra expenses occasioned thereby. During 
the fiscal year of 1913 this service carried 500,000,000 parcel 
post packages, aking a total of 3,093,000,000 pieces. This was 
an increase of many million packages over that of 1912, and I 
have no doubt but what the number of packages during the 
next fiscal year will reach 4,000,000,000. The importance of 
this work carries with it great responsibilities, and as its 
burdens are rapidly increasing annually it would be unjust 
to the carriers if Congress should refuse to increase their salary 
in proportion to the increased burden. While I have always 
been a strong advocate of economy in the public service, yet I 
5 . wedded to the doctrine that the laborer is worthy 
of his hire. 


ASSISTANT POSTMASTERS. 

There is another feature of this bill to which I desire to 
address myself, and that is the feature which affects the service 
in the post office. I believe that the man who is responsible, 
who has resting upon his shoulders the responsibility in any 
department of the governmental service, ought to have a right 
to control that business and subordinate those who are under 
him to his will and wishes. For that reason this bill carries a 
provision for the purpose of eliminating assistant postmasters 
from the civil-service rules and regulations. I know that there 
is some opposition to this feature of the bill. I have had letters 
from various quarters of the country asking me to oppose it. 
In each instance I have replied that I am in favor of it because 
I believe the postmaster ought to haye the right to control the 
post office over which he presides, and to cause those who are 
under him to conform to his will and wishes in its management. 
There must be a head to every business; and wherever you 
find a business without a head, you find a business on the road 
to ruin. I had an example of that given to me a few days ago 
by one of the Members of this House, He said that after the 
appointment of a new postmaster in one of his towns the assist- 
ant postmaster came up short $4.80. The postmaster called on 
the Congressman to know what to do. The Congressman ad- 
vised him to call upon his assistant postmaster to go down in 
his pocket for the $4.80 to make up the shortage. When he did 
so, the assistant refused at first, but finally went down in his 
pocket after the $4.80, but excused himself a short time after- 
wards, and, on returning, said he had sold a postoffice order 
for $4.50 and had failed to collect for it. 

If it had not been for that iron hand that the postmaster 
held over him, the postmaster would haye lost $4.80. Mr. Chair- 
man, I am opposed to life tenure in office. I have always been 
opposed to it. I wish that every postmaster in this broad land 
could be elected by the patrons of the office for a definite number 
of years, say, four years, as it is now the case for first, second, 
and third-class offices. 

Why? Because the people of this country have a vested in- 
terest in every position of the public service, and they ought 
to be consulted before servants are placed over them in those 
important positions; and when inefficient servants, either be- 
cause of mental disqualification or moral turpitude, are put in 
over them, they ought to have the right to recall them at the 
end of their term, if not sooner. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I listened to the remarks of some of the 
gentlemen on the other side opposing this provision of the bill, 
but I think it is wise; I think it is economical; I think it is for 
the best interest of the service; and every postmaster who has 
placed upon his shoulders the great responsibility of efficient 
service and the economic handling of the funds of the office 
ought to have that character of subordinates and assistants who 
will conform to a strict observance of wise rules to bring about 
the best results. 

Mr. Chairman, I feel quite sure that if all the postmasters in 
this country were elected by the people that we would have less 
trouble in this country in selecting good men; and I am not 
complaining of the qualifications of our present postmasters, 
but I am complaining of the political graft, if I should use the 
word, which is given to Members of Congress, enabling them to 
establish a political bossism in their districts, regardless of the 
will of the people. I do not believe that the post offices belong 
to any Member of Congress and should not be used as a means 
of paying political debts. We are servants of the people and 
have no right to play the rôle of masters by organizing post- 
masters into political rings to defeat the will of the people at 
the polls. Election of postmasters by the patrons of the various 
offices is democratic and the most rational method of selecting 
these public servants. 

Mr. SLOAN. Mr. Chairman—— 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Illinois yield? 

Mr. FOWLER. For a question. 

Mr. SLOAN. There are a number of elections held in our 
State this year for postmasters. Some question has arisen 
about who should be the voters—whether they should be legal 
voters or patrons or voters of the prevailing political party. 
What is the gentleman’s view upon that? I ask the question in 
absolute good faith. 

Mr. FOWLER. Mr. Chairman, under the Constitution our 
postmasters are appointed by the executive department. That 
method must stand until it is changed. All good citizens ought 
to conform to it, and I am trying to do that as best I can; 
and if the gentleman wants to get advice from the patrons of 
the office by holding an election, I congratulate him on his 
Democracy, and extend to him an invitation to come over on 
this side of the House. [Applause.] 
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Effect of Underwood Tariff on Pay Checks. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
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HON. FRANK W. MONDELL, 


OF WYOMING, 
IN true Horse or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Monday, July 20, 1914. 


Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, on Saturday, July 11, the gen- 
tileman from Indiana [Mr. CLINE], under leave to extend re- 
marks, inserted in the Recorp a letter from Samuel L. Foster, 
president of the German-American National Bank of Fort 
Wayne, Ind., to Wilbur F. Wakeman, treasurer and general 
secretary of the American Protective Tariff League, in answer 
to a letter from Mr. Wakeman seeking information as to the 
total amount of pay-roll checks in President Foster's bank for 
the week ending June 21, 1915, and also for the corresponding 
week ending June 20, 1914. 

Mr. Wakeman's letter to President Foster was identical with 
similar letters sent to bankers throughout the country with a 
view of ascertaining the wage payments of the industries of the 
country for the week of 1913 referred to as compared with the 
corresponding week in 1914. In his remarks in the Recorp, to 
which I have referred, the gentleman from Indiana referred to 
this inquiry which the American Protective Tariff League was 
making as a “system” “employed by unscrupulous organiza- 
tions who want to accomplish under cover of secrecy what they 
do not have the courage to do in the open—to discredit the pres- 
ent Democratic administration.” 

The absurd and illogical character of this statement of the 
gentleman from Indiana may be fully appreciated when one 
takes into consideration the fact that these letters of inquiry as 
to business conditions, as evidenced by wage payments, were 
sent to bankers in industrial centers generally, with the state- 
ment that the results were to be published for general infor- 
mation, I understand they will be published in the very near 
future in the Economist. - 

Our Democratic friends are very tender when it comes to the 
statement of actual facts with regard to industrial conditions. 
Facts were what Mr. Wakeman sought, and it is facts that the 
Economist proposes to publish, facts having a direct bearing on 
actual industrial conditions—the most important facts rela- 
tive to industrial conditions, those that relate to the wages of 
the men engaged in the industries of the country. -If conditions 
are so prosperous and altogether satisfactory, as Mr. CLINE and 
other gentlemen on the Democratic side claim, what have they 
to fear from a publication of the facts sought and obtained 
through Mr. Wakeman's letter? Their agitation over the pro- 
posed publication of these important facts is in itself proof that 
they realize how unfortunate are industrial conditions, and 
would, if possible, suppress the important facts as to these con- 
ditions. 

The following article from the American Economist of July 10 
explains fully the reasons for seeking this information through 
those best qualified to furnish it: 

LET THE FACTS BE MADE KNOWN. 


It would seem that bankers more than any other class of business 
men are in a position to judge accurately of general business conditions. 
If business is flourishing, that fact is apparent in bank transactions; 
In loans and discounts; in bank clearings; in deposits; and, avove all, in 
checks drawn to meet pay rolls. Merchants and manufacturers are the 
best customers of the banks. They are the largest borrowers. In recog- 
nition of the accuracy of the bank barometer as a true index to business, 
the American Protective Tariff League recently sent out to the leading 
banks of the country the following letter of inquiry: 


(Confidential inquiry. 1 
THE AMERICAN PROTECTIVE TARIFF LEAGUE, 
339 Broadway, New York, June 26, 191}. 


Drau Sin: Our president, Col. Francis L. Leland, who is well known 
fo you as a banker, believes that one of the best barometers of indus- 
trial conditions is the weekly pay-roll checks of merchants and manu- 
facturers, and at his suggestion we have the honor to ask: 

First. What was the total amount of the pay-roll checks in your bank 
for the week ending June 21, 1913? 

Second. What was the total amount of the pay-roll checks for the 
corresponding week ending June 20, 1914? 

We will under no circumstances divulge the name of a bank giving 
us this information, but wish to publish a statement giving the com- 
parative pay-roll checks in bulk for the weeks named. 

We earnestly ask your cooperation in this inquiry. 

Sincerely, yours, 
W. F. WAKEMAN, 
Treasurer and General Sceretary. 

The importance of this inquiry is very generally recognized. Several 
of the leading news acess have asked the privilege of printing the re- 
sults when they shall have been obtained and tabulated. Many replies 
have already been received. 4 full statement of returns will appear 
in the American Economist of July 31, 1914. 


The only expression of dissent thus far received in response to the 
“ confidential inquiry ” above quoted is the following: 


Tue GenMAN-AMERICAN NATIONAL BANK, 
Fort Wayne, Ind., June 29, 191}. 


Dear Sin: Replying to your “confidential inquiry” of the 26th in- 
stant, in which you ask for data which you propose to use for the pur- 
pose of instituting a comparison between the pay rolls of this year with 
those of the same time a year ago, I beg to say: 

It would be more creditable to your organization if it would use its 
funds along lines that would tend to decrease any tendency toward 
business depression that may exist rather than along lines that have a 
strong influence toward increasing this tendency. 

The nepo of your inquiry is so clearly political and the intent to 
discredit the 8 administration and recent legislation so apparent 
that this bank declines to have anything to do with it, and feels justi- 
fied in giving expression to its lack of sympathy with your efforts. It 
is such movements by such organizations as yours that justify the 
charge that there is being made a systematic and disloyal effort to 
create a condition of mind in the people of the country that will bring 
about and 5 a spirit of commercial depression. 

No more descreditable and dishonorable thing could be attempted b 
men claiming to be loyal citizens of the Republic. As you very well 
know, to spread broadcast over the 8 any evidence or argument 
tending to show the existence of business depression only tends to pro. 
duce and heighten this depression. That this is your intention and 
purpose is revealed in your letter, though not explicitly stated, 

Very truly, yours, 
Sam’t M. Foster, President. 

The writer's inference that the effort to obtain reliable facts concern- 
ing business conditions is “clearly political“ would seem to warrant 
the inference that his refusal to supply such information is also 
“clearly political.” It reveals him as a thick-and-thin supporter of 
the present free-trade administration. Obviously he concludes that the 
disclosure of bad business conditions would be hurtful to that free- 
trade administration. Wherefore he declines to aid in such disclosure. 
But if business was booming, if pay-roll checks were larger than ever 
before instead of being smaller, and if the showing was in the highest 
degree creditable and helpful to the free-trade party and n 
would this gentleman then refuse to furnish the information sought 
And if he did furnish it, would not that, too, be “clearly political“? 

Does Mr. Foster believe that the truth should not be made known 
concerning business conditions? Would he suppress facts of vital con- 

uence? Would he, for example, if he had the power, prevent the 

ublication of the $34,000,000 C aflin failure? Several important New 
ork newspapers were asked to join in suppressing any mention of 
that big business crash, The eclined to comply, feeling that the 
gui had a right to know the facts. Suppression of facts, as Mr. 
oster should know, is not the way to inspire the largest degree of 
public confidence in financial and commercial institutions. 

The business men who comprise the membership of the American 
Protective Tariff League are not likely to sanction any policy er pro- 
cedure that tends to hurt business, hey claim to be “loyal citizens 
of the Republic.” Many of them are fully as eminent in the world of 
business and finance as is the president of the German-American Na- 
tional Bank of Fort Wayne, Ind. Their ju ent in matters of business 
and finance would weigh at least as much as his. These gentlemen 
see nothing discreditable or dishonorable in getting and poni shing the 
truth regarding business conditions. Apparently they think that the 
American people have a right to know the truth and the whole truth. 

“Clearly political” the confidential inquiry set on foot by the Tariff 
League may be, especially in the sense that present business and trade 
conditions are largely due to political policies, and can only be remedied 
and made better by a reversal, through political action, of those de- 
structive policies. The country wants to know what ails business. 
When the country finds that out it will know what to do next. And 
what the country does next will be “clearly political." 

We observe with some surprise that President Foster has been the 
first to violate the obligation imposed by the “ confidential inquiry.“ 
of date of June 26, quoted above. In the Fort Wayne Journal of July 
1 appears a double-column facsimile of the “ confidential” letter of 
inquiry from the secretary of the Tariff League, and below it the full 
text of President Foster's reply, also given above. It is, we believe, 
unusual for confidential letters to be exploited in the newspapers by 
reputable business men. 


A Speech Delivered By Hon. S. M. Ralston, Governor of 
Indiana, at New Harmony, at the Centennial on Indiana 
Day, June 10, 1914. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES LIEB, 


OF INDIANA, 
Ix tue HoUsE or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Saturday, July 25, 1914. 


Mr. LIEB. Mr. Speaker, under the leave granted to me to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp, I include a speech delivered 
by Hon. S. M. Ralston, governor of Indiana, at New Harmony 
at the Centennial on Indiana Day. 

The speech is as follows: 

{Address by Hon. Samuel M. Ralston, on occasion of Indiana Day at 
New Harmony centennial celebration, June 10, 1914.) 

Ladies and gentlemen, this occasion is one of reminiscences, 
and you will therefore pardon me for recalling at the outset of 
my remarks the fact that Posey County gave to the State one of 
my distinguished predecessors, Gov. Alvin P. Hovey. Gov. 
Hovey was born in Posey County. That fact seems to have had 
much to do in giving him a broad view of life. A Posey County 
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man, especially one born within the influence of New Harmony, 
who is narrow-minded after he reaches manhood, is a freak of 
nature. Here Goy. Hovey grew into young manhood and took 
up his chosen profession, the practice of law. From here he 
enlisted in the services of his country and distinguished himself 
as a soldier in the Civil War. From here he went to the gov- 
ernor’s office, which he filled with signal ability. Numerous 
acts of public service are to his credit, not the least among them 
being the construction of the Maclure will by the supreme court, 
giving 146 free libraries to 89 of the 93 counties in Indiana, 
Men of his type and caliber always adorn public office and make 
more conspicuous the honor done those who follow in their 
official footsteps. 

You have doubtless been told many times that this is a very 
unusual event, and it is. It is of such sweeping significance that 
its importance does not have to be impressed upon you. New 
Harmony is known throughout the world because of the facts 
out of which this event has come. 

I am not here to-day to criticize or to condemn. Those whom 
we are assembled to honor have lived their lives and promul- 
gated their philosophy. As pioneers in thought it would be 
strange indeed if they did not have their faults and their phi- 
losophy its defects. Whatever they said or did to usher in a 
better day for humanity, to that we should cling and for that 
we should revere their memories. The man who stands on the 
mountain top of his day signaling the truth to those resting on 
the slopes is a real servant—both of God and man. 

IDEALS OF FATHER RAPP, 


Who ever flung in the face of this old world a finer bit of 
philosophy or a more inspiring creed than did Father Rapp in 
his teaching of humility, neighborly love, industry, prayer, 
self-examination, and the abandoning of all self-interest, except 
as that interest will conserve the welfare of the whole com- 
munity? While adhering to this conception of man’s relation 
to his fellow man and to his God, the Rappites soon after coming 
to this site made such progress in agriculture and manufactures 
that their little community was characterized by a critical 
stranger as a republic and commended for the great good it 
has done. 

While their theory'of government was founded on high ideals, 
and for a short period their socialistic scheme succeeded along 
material lines, yet when we delve beneath the crust of their 
movement it is apparent that the success they achieved was 
due to the individual initiative of George Rapp and Frederick 
Rapp. They are the leaders of their community. They planned, 
experimented, and wrought for their socialistic family with 
care, thought, and diligence as de men who are citizens of a 
Republic. 

They were the directors of the movement at the head of which 
they stood. George Rapp held the place of greatest authority, 
but Frederick carried its spirit to the outside world; and from 
the outside world he learned lessons in citizenship and state- 
craft that must of necessity have tended to weaken his faith 
in the communistic schemes he was advocating. It is hardly 
conceivable that he could have participated in framing the first 
constitution of Indiana without having his faith weakened in 
communism. At any rate, after 10 years of communistic en- 
den vor in this productive section of country and after the accu- 
mulation of great wealth the Rappists negotiated a sale of their 
lands and other possessions located here to the wonderful 
Robert Owen and quietly withdrew from these peaceful sur- 
roundings. 2 

I understand you have designated this day as Indiana Day 
in your celebration. I deem it very appropriate to inquire if 
as a State we haye to any extent shaped our course by any of 
the teachings of Robert Owen. He tells us he came to this 
country to introduce a new and enlightened state of society. 
We have his word for it that he was anxious to eliminate 
ignorance and selfishness—a most laudable ambition, we will 
admit, but one that calls for the changing of human nature as 
certainly as would the consummation of his desire to remove 
all cause for contest between individuals. But I am not to 
criticize. 

I prefer on Indiana day to find something to commend in the 
teachings of this worshipper at the shrine of truth, this apostle 
of equality, liberty, and fraternity. And here is something he 
has said that the citizen of a free Government, where the voice 
of the people is all powerful, should take to heart if he wants to 
see man's condition improved: 

The religion of truth teaches the science of the influence of 
circumstances over human nature; and that good and rational 
circumstances will produce good and rational men and women, 
while inferior or bad circumstances as certainly produce in- 
ferior, bad, and irrational men and women.” 

Indiana has recognized the soundness of this principle in the 
enactment of her housing law by the last legislature. When 
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she passed this law she did not Jook to the comfort only of the 
occupants of the tenements, she had in mind also the develop- 
ment of their morals and the building of their characters. She 
believed that the water they drank, the air they breathed, the 
home and social comforts they enjoyed bore directly upon the 
citizenship they developed. And when Indiana observes before 
long public health or “clean-up” day, as she is planning to do, 
she can with propriety pay respect to the memory of Robert 
Owen. Thomas Jefferson wanted to be remembered as the 
author of the Declaration of Independence, as the author of 
the Statutes of Virginia, and as the father of the University of 
Virginia. Every board of health is a recognition of Robert 
Owen as a public benefactor. His doctrine of environment alone 
makes his fame forever secure. 
OWEN’S NAME ENDURING. 

But you may toss to the winds everything Robert Owen ever 
taught as faulty and hurtful to society and still he will retain 
a warm place in the hearts of Indiana people, even unto the 
latest generation. His four brilliant and public-spirited sons 
will keep his memory fresh in this State. No man ever made a 
greater contribution to Indiana society than did Robert Owen 
through his four sons. Their superior talents and ceaseless 
labors placed them in the front ranks of its citizenship. As 
geologist and educator; as educator and soldier; as editor and 
financier; and as a politician, statesman, and philosopher, they 
have enriched Indiana history and made her name synonymous 
with vigor of thought, rational progress, and strength of char- 
acter. 

HIS FACE TOWARD CAPITOL, 

On the capitol grounds at Indianapolis there are statues of 
three widely famed Indianians. They represent the great war 
governor, Oliver P. Morton; the polished statesman and former 
Vice President, Thomas A. Hendricks; and last, but not least, 
the world-renowned Robert Dale Owen. Morton and Hen- 
dicks are looking outward and away from the capitol, as though 
they are seeking information to enable them to serve their con- 
stituents more acceptably. But the face of Owen is toward the 
capitol, where public seryants are at work and the laws are 
interpreted and justice administered, as though he were keep- 
ing watch over the conduct of those charged with the perform- 
ance of public duties. His position is a characteristic one for 
him. He was a believer in work and efficiency. There was 2 
directness and courage in what he did that challenged atten- 
tion and admiration. Duty to society and to the State meant 
more to him than did loyalty to party. With him patriotism 
came before partisanism and the public welfare before the pride 
of opinion. This is why he was willing to abandon theories and 
suri_ider policies and stand with Lincoln, with whom he was 
not in sympathy politically, for the preservation of the Union. 
His letter appealing to the overburdened President for the 
liberation of the negro affected the latter as no other plea had 
done. It was thought by those who were in a position to know 
that the most potent personal influence moving the President to 
issue the emancipation proclamation was Owen’s masterly ar- 
gument in support of such a course. 

The founders of Harmony and New Harmony have served 
society to a great purpose, and so are you, their successors, in 
recalling their virtues by this celebration. 


Trade Conditions and the Achievements of the Present 
Administration. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WM. ELZA WILLIAMS, 


OF ILLINOIS, 
In tHe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, July 27, 1914. 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr, Speaker, we are approaching an im- 
portant general election, at which the policies of the present 
administration are to be submitted to the great American jury, 
the body of the public, for ratification and approval. For this 
reason gentlemen on the Republican side of the Chamber, who 
are lonesome because of the fewness of their number, work 
overtime portraying business depression, predicting panic, and 
creating business alarm, with the hope of gaining some party 
advantage at the expense of the country’s happiness and pros- 
perity. They know too well that if we go to the country in 
the coming election on facts and conditions as they are, with a 
splendid record of party achievement, that the people will ratify 
the present administration by the return of a Democratic ma- 
jority to both branches of Congress. They realize that their 
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only hope lies in creating either a panic in fact or the appear- 
ance of one, and they do not care which, providing it has the 
desired effect on the mind of the public and restores the stand- 
patters and reactionaries to power. 

Mr. Speaker, this is a serious charge to prefer against men 
who are commissioned to represent the people in the great 
American Congress, but however serious and alarming the 
charge may be, I regret to say it is true. The relic of the Re- 
publican Party on that side of the House, who have led the 
Republican procession in its headlong flight toward its doom, 
who have championed the cause and been the servile tools and 
effective instruments in the hands of monopoly to advance big 
business and aid it to exploit the public, and who have profited 
politically by the association, haye become desperate in their 
attempts to revive the putrid corpse and put new life into their 
party organization. Politics with these men is a business. 
Party success with them means financial and political gain. 
They are partisan to the core. They hate Democrats because 
the Democratic Party stands the one barrier between them and 
their schemes of exploitation and party aggrandizement. These 
men are so partisan, so narrow, and so mean, so unpatriotic in 
their instincts and their motives and so treasonable in their 
utterances, so permeated and imbued with party expediency 
and the desire for political prestige, so intense and absorbed 
in their pursuit of power that they would willingly see the 
country precipitated into the throes of business ruin and finan- 
cial panic, want and hunger stalk at the door of the poor, and 
women and children cry for bread if thereby they could dis- 
count and discredit the Democratic Party and pave the way for 
Republican success in the coming election. That is all that 
this insistent talk of hard times means. The gentlemen know 
that every utterance along these lines is without foundation, 
that there is nothing the matter with business, that money is 
plenty, labor employed, and wages remunerative; that nature 
is smiling and blessing mankind with bountiful harvests, and 
that a hundred million mouths are fed by the hand of plenty. 
Business, however, is as sensitive as a barometer, and these 
gentlemen hope by their constant, incessent, and chronic prating 
and croaking about business conditions to keep business alarmed 
and backward about investment and speculative enterprises 
until after the election, in order to make it appear that there is a 
stagnation and depression in the business world, and to afford 
them some kind of an argument or pretext for the repudiation 
of the Democratic Party and the restoration of the party of 
pelf and privilege to power. 

Mr. Speaker, what is the issue before the people? Shall 
Democratic supremacy and progressive ideas in legislation be 
continued and prevail, or shall we return to the evil days when 
standpatism and monopoly were in the saddle, hand in hand, 
plunging headlong toward national ruin, disgrace, and dishonor, 
and which was so happily arrested and averted by the practical 
annihilation of the Republican Party at the last presidential 
election? Shall we continue the reforms which have been 
effected with such success and unanimity on the part of the 
present Congress, or shall we retrace our steps, turn back the 
hands of time, surrender the fight, and admit that we are power- 
less in the hands of monopoly? Shall we concede that the people 
are incapable of self-government and that big business shall 
-henceforth and forever write party platforms, dominate public 
policies, and dictate national legislation? Have we come to this 
that we must surrender and crawl on our bellies in the presence 
of organized wealth, and submit to its exorbitant, extortionate, 
and intolerant demands, for fear that if we dare sneeze business 
depression will follow and a panic ensue? Shall the beneficent, 
remedial legislation which has been enacted by the present Con- 
gress be repealed because big business sulks and refuses to be 
comforted? Let us not underestimate the issue before us and 
what Republican ascendency at this time means. Of what do 
they complain? They condemn the new tariff law. Is it to be 
repealed and the business world treated to another era of delay 
and uncertainty by further tariff legislation? There is no mis- 
taking the issue; that is just what it means. Why else do the 
tariff barons and the monopolists, who have profited by protec- 
tion, demand a change? Is it proposed to repeal the new cur- 
rency act and place Wall Street again in control of the entire 
financial system of the country to make and break panics at 
will? If not, why do the magnates of Wall Street, the Mor- 
gans, the Rockefellers, and the Carnegies, demand a change? 
Do they intend to repeal the income-tax law, by means of which 
wealth is required to contribute toward the expense of govern- 
ment, and to again place the whole burden of taxation on the 
consumers and the producers of the land? 

If they do not propose this, then why is organized wealth arrayed 
against the Democratic Party, protesting against its just share 
of taxation and demanding a change? Is it proposed to repeal 
the parcel-post law and to compel the public to again bow at 
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the shrine of monopoly and submit to the intolerant extortion 
of the express companies? If not, why are the great express 
companies of the country, which have heretofore pillaged the 
public and exacted the pound of flesh to the last pennyweight, 
vociferating against the Democratic Party, and urging the 
restoration of the Republican Party to power? Is the consti- 
tutional amendment for the popular election of Untied States 
Senators, by means of which the Senate has been popular- 
ized and made responsive to the public will, to be repealed 
or nullified? And is it proposed to return to the dark days 
when the United States Senate was a millionaires’ club, when 
reform was mocked and remedial legislation scoffed at? If 
not, why are the Lorimers and the Aldriches and the Guggen- 
heims so bitterly opposed to the Democratic Party and so 
hostile to the Senate as now constituted? What do gentlemen 
on the other side of the Chamber want—peace or war? Is it 
to repudiate the administration’s Mexican policy, by means of 
which war has been avoided, Huerta forced into exile, and 
peace vouchsafed in troubled Mexico? Do you want to substi- 
tute for the President’s peace policy the emblem of the God 
Mars and reyel in war with all its fearful consequences for 
the sake of vain glory? Would you for mere partisan advantage 
force your country into a war and sacrifice thousands of precious 
liyes and millions of treasure? If not, why do you condemn 
the President’s policy and declare it a failure? Shall the anti- 
trust laws, which have passed the House and are pending in 
the Senate and which will receive the signature of the President 
and become laws before the coming of the autumn, be repealed 
or rendered nugatory by lax enforcement, and the big trusts, 
which have heretofore dominated the business of the country, be 
again installed into power, with license to forage upon and 
exploit the public as in days of old? If not, why all this clamor 
and protest against antitrust legislation? Why the organized 
propaganda to force the adjournment of Congress without legis- 
lating upon this vital question? 

Why this concerted action on the part of monopoly everywhere 
of withholding money from legitimate business, proclaiming 
hard times, and creating the appearance of business depres- 
sion? Why such a determined attempt to force the hand of 
the administration and prevent amendment to the Sherman 
antitrust law? Would you repeal that provision in the Clayton 
bill, passed by the House and approved in the Senate, exempt- 
ing labor organizations and agricultural associations from the 
penalties and operations of the antitrust law, and other legis- 
lation favorable to labor which has been enacted by the present 
and the preceding Congress? These provisions were opposed by 
the leaders on the Republican side of the House, and the 
minority leader, Mr. Mann, went so far as to trifle with this 
most vital, serious, and important question, and declared on the 
floor of this House that whether he would vote for or against 
the provision exempting labor organizations would depend upon 
the question as to whether he could make more trouble for the 
Democratic Party by voting one way or the other. In other 
words, the minority leader is so partisan and so indifferent to 
the demands of labor and the rights of laboring people that he 
would make a political toy of legislation needed for the ameli- 
oration of mankind, and play for party advantage at the ex- 
pense and sacrifice of labor. I assume that the party for which 
Mr. Mann speaks, and which has so consistently and continu- 
ally opposed legislation sought by organized labor, will lose no 
time, if restored to power, in its efforts to repeal these most 
essential laws. 

The success of the Republican Party means nothing more and 
nothing less than the repeal of all these laws which are the 
product and the fruits of the spirit of reform which has been 
sweeping over the country and the world in the last few years. 
Mr. Speaker, I can not believe that it will occur; that the people 
will ever submit to the repeal of these laws and to the substi- 
tution of the rule of monopoly. That is the issue, and that is 
the question presented to the American people for solution and 
settlement at the coming election. 

Upon the debate on the Underwood tariff bill during the sum- 
mer of 1913 the principal argument advanced by those Repub- 
licans who opposed the bill—and they consisted of the stand- 
pat element of the party—was that the proposed tariff schedules 
would adversely affect trade conditions, close American fac- 
tories, and open the floodgates to the cheap manufactures of 
Europe; that the fires would be banked in the furnaces, the 
whir of machinery stilled; that devastation and want would 
follow and famine stalk throughout the length and breadth of 
the land. The new tariff law has been in operation 10 months, 
and what are the conditions? I will not become sacrilegious 
and appropriate the bounty of nature and claim credit to the 
Democratic Party for the sunshine and the rain, as our Repub- 
lican friends have done in so many campaigns, but I do believe 
that Providence in its wisdom has justly pronounced its bless- 
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ing upon the head of the present administration and the Demo- 
cratic Party and rewarded the labor of man with a bountiful 
harvest in recognition and approval of a just administration and 


wise laws. We are told that we were striking a fatal blow at 
the farmer by reducing the tariff on the products of the farm 
or by placing them on the free list, and that our pains would 
be rewarded with the destruction of the farming interests and 
the flooding of the country with the cheap farm products of 
other countries, Another season has gone, and what do we wit- 
ness? A bumper crop and flattering prospects, which under 
ordinary conditions would tend to lower the price of farm prod- 
ucts; and yet the fact remains that the price of the principal 
products of the American farm are higher to-day than they were 
one year ago under the old tariff law. The advocates of the 
new tariff law answered that the new schedule would not only 
maintain the present prices of farm products, because there 
is no country on earth that can produce in competition with 
American ingenuity, American machinery, and American labor, 
but further answered that the reduction of the tariff on the 
manufactured or finished product would tend to cheapen not 
only the cost of production, but the price of the finished product 
to the consumer, and I am here to say that this remarkable 
effect has been produced. 

On the 24th day of July, 1913, under the old tariff law, corn 
was selling on the Chicago market at 61 to 62 cents per bushel; on 
the 24th day of July, last Friday, under the new tariff law, corn 
was selling on the same market at 68 to 73 cents per bushel, an 
average increase of 10 cents per bushel, and this in the face of 
the most promising outlook for corn throughout the entire corn 
belt which ever appeared at this season of the year. Seventy 
cents is a good price for corn, and it has rarely been maintained 
at that price for so long a period of time as it has during the 
present season. It is not a sufficient answer to reply that this 
is because of a shortage of the corn crop last year. There was 
a local drought in a portion of Indiana, Illinois, and Missouri, 
but the crop generally throughout the corn belt was good, and 
the total yield but a little below normal. 

We hear very little nowadays about Argentine corn. That 
scare was worked overtime, and seems to have reacted. About 
10,000,000 bushels of Argentine corn haye come through our 
ports within the last year. One carload of this corn reached 
the State of Illinois. The busy ones, who seemed to have nothing 
to do but write scare-head lines and manufacture campaign ma- 
terial, multiplied that carload many fold, and created the impres- 
sion that a carload had reached its destination at every impor- 
tant railroad station in the State. Like the man who wanted 
to go somewhere, and started 15 directions at the same time, 
they had this carload of corn going everywhere, and held it up 
as a bugaboo to stampede the farmer. It worked well for a 
time, and I am told that in certain portions of Illinois resolu- 
tions were introduced at farmers’ institutes condemning the 
Democratic Party for its sacrifice of agricultural interests and 
the destruction of the corn industry. The fact is that more corn 
can be produced in any one of a dozen counties in the State of 
Ilinois, and is annually produced, than was brought from 
abroad to our ports since the new tariff law went into effect. 
The annual production of corn in the United States is over 
3,000,000,000 bushels. 

The entire importation of Argentine corn for the year is but 
a mere drop in the bucket, as 1 to 300, and had as much effect 
on the market as an extra yield of one-thirtieth part of 1 
bushel to the acre in the corn belt or as an extra bushel would 
have in the Chicago market for the day. It has been openly 
charged, with much semblance of truth, that the Argentine corn 
was brought here or induced to be shipped in for political effect ; 
but however this may be, it is certain that except for the ex- 
traordinary high price here no Argentine corn would reach our 
ports. If it came merely as an experiment, through legitimate 
trade channels, it was brought because the shipper believed there 
would be some profit in it. The fact that so little has come, 
and that the importation is falling off from month to month, 
makes it evident that there is nothing to be feared from this 
source, and that under no conditions will there be enough of 
Argentine corn brought in to appreciably affect our supply or 
the market price of domestic corn. 

Wheat is about 5 cents per bushel lower than it was a year 
ago, which is due to the exceptional crop produced this year, 
and not to the tariff. The tariff law is not changed and will 
not become effective as to wheat except by reciprocal agreement 
with countries which admit our products free of duty. 

Oats have been, until the present crop was placed on the 
market, higher by 10 cents per bushel this year than last. The 
Chicago market reports of last Friday, July 24, and that of one 
year ago on the same date show the price of oats almost identi- 
cal, although oats have been placed on the free list, and a rela- 
tively small quantity has been received from Canada. 


Rye on the 24th of July was 3 to 4 cents per bushel higher 
than a year ago. 

Hay on the same date—July 24, this year—was $2 per ton 
higher in the Chicago market than a year ago. 

The market price of hogs this year and last on corresponding 
dates is about the same, and ranges from $9 to $9.50. 

Cattle have increased in value on an average of about $1 per 
hundred, and this notwithstanding dressed meats are admitted 
free of duty. 

Sheep, including ewes, wethers, and lambs, average about $1 
per head higher than a year ago, and we hear no more about the 
destruction of the sheep industry by placing wool on the free 
list. In 1913 the market price of wool was 21 cents; in 1914, 
25 to 26 cents per pound. Oh, shades of MANN, MoNDELL, and 
others, who predicted with such great assurance that we would 
ruin the sheep industry in the United States and deprive the 
farmer of his profits from this enterprise. 

Corn, wheat, oats, and rye, hogs, cattle, sheep, and wool are 
the principal products of my State and my section of the coun- 
try, and I speak by authority when I say that the farmers of 
Illinois and the Middle West are entirely satisfied with condi- 
tions, and are not taking alarm or becoming frightened by all 
this political claptrap emanating from the sources indicated. 
Farming with me is a side line. My earnings from the legal 
profession, what I have not spent in politics, have been invested 
in Illinois farm lands. My beyhood days until I attained my 
majority were spent on a farm, and I have never lost interest 
in agricultural pursuits. I for one am gratified with conditions, 
so far as agricultural interests are concerned, and I believe 
that my convictions are shared in common by the great mass 
of farmers in my State and throughout the Middle West. 

Mr. Speaker, I stated at the beginning of my remarks that 
the price of farm products Lave been maintained, and that the- 
producer has received as great profits under the new tariff as 
he received under the old. This fact, I submit, is conclusively 
demonstrated by the figures and the market reports which I 
have given. I further stated that the finished product is cheaper 
to the consumer and the cost of living not so great as last year. 
A reference to the market prices of the principal staple products 
will demonstrate the truth of my statement. Take flour, for 
instance, it was on the 24th day of July, last week, 80 to 90 cents 
per hundredweight cheaper than it was a year ago, yet the price 
per bushel of wheat is but 5 cents less than it was the same 
date last year. There is no material change as to the price of 
hog products, although the general average is a trifle lower. 

Beef products, however, are much reduced in price, notwith- 
standing the fact that beef cattle are a dollar per hundred 
higher than last year. Extra mess beef is quoted, July 24, 
1913, at $17.25 to $17.50, while om the corresponding date 1914. 
the same meat is quoted at $15.75 to $16. Plate beef is reduced 
from $20, July 24, 1913, to $16, July 24, 1914. This is easily 
accounted for by the fact that dressed meats have been placed 
on the free list, and there has been some importation of Argen- 
tine chilled meats, and the Beef Trusts have not had an ex- 
clusive market. The consumer gets the benefit of this reduc- 
tion in the price, while the profit of the Beef Trust is curtailed 
and the price of the beef cattle produced on American farms 
and ranches is not adversely affected. Coffee is cheaper by 50 
cents per hundred than a year ago, and sugar is cheaper by a 
dollar per hundred, which means a saving of approximately 
$50,000,000 to the consumer, and a corresponding reduction in 
the profits of the Sugar Trust. It is nonsense to contend that 
the consumer does not get the benefit of the reduction of prices 
occasioned by reducing tariff duties. The figures that I have 
given show clearly where the profit goes. 

The most interesting effect of the tariff is found in the price 
of the raw material and in the finished product of cotton and 
woolen goods. There is no question but that these goods are 
cheaper on the market than they were under the old tariff law. 
Both cotton and woolen goods and cotton and woolen manu- 
factures of all kinds are cheaper to-day on the counters of the 
retail merchant than they were a year ago. Because of different 
varieties, and varying quality with which the ordinary purchaser 
is not familiar, it is difficult to fully appreciate and determine, 
except that your merchant knows the fact and will tell you that 
it is true, and that he does supply the market cheaper and his 
goods are marked down a very substantial per cent less than 
they were a year ago. And he will tell you more, that his trade 
is good and the demand as great as it was this season last year. 

I could multiply these figures indefinitely and show by market 
reports and retail prices that the cost of staple products which 
enter into every man’s living is materially cheaper under the 
present than it was under the old tariff, but I assume that this 
is not necessary, as it is a fact that everyone can ascertain 
for himself by very little effort. Flour, beef, pork, sugar, coffee, 
woolen and cotton goods are the most staple and the most 
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essential necessities of life. These, as I have clearly shown and 
demonstrated, are cheaper now than then, and I reaffirm, Mr. 
Speaker, that what I said is true, that the profits of the 
producer of the raw material and the products of the farm are 
greater to-day than formerly, and that the price to the con- 
sumer of the products of these various staples is cheaper, and 
the cost of living is materially reduced as a direct result of the 
Underwood tariff law. 

Not only have the new tariff schedules benefited the producer 
and the consumer alike, but business conditions throughout 
my section of the country seem to be all that could be desired. 
Since April 4, 1914, 27 new State banks have commenced busi- 
ness in Illinois, according to a statement issued on the 21st day 
of this month by the State auditor. The total resources of the 
748 State banks in Illinois on July 1 were $910,845,522, an in- 
crease of $9,609,787 in three months. The increase during the 
same period of the capital, surplus, contingent fund, and undi- 
vided profits was $845,095, and the total deposits during that 
period were increased $13,097,787. The savings deposits, sub- 
ject to notice, aggregated $310,828,833, an increase of savings 
deposits of $5,347,288 for the period of three months subsequent 
to April 4. I have long understood that the condition of labor- 
ing people was more clearly manifested by the condition of say- 
ings deposits in a community than by any other means or 
indication, and to me it is gratifying to know that the savings 
deposits in the State banks alone, which do not include national 
banks and trust companies, was increased in the period of three 
months by the enormous amount of over five millions of dollars. 
Certainly labor is not unemployed, and certainly the price of 
wage is not unremunerative. Let gentlemen who croak about 
hard times and bewail the condition of laboring men while 
yoting against their interests and who shed crocodile tears at 
the bier of labor while opposing legislation for its benefit pause 
in the face of these figures and seriously consider whether they 
are fooling labor or whether they are fooling themselves; 
whether they are deceiving the country and misleading their 
constituents or whether they themselves are misguided by party 
hatred and partisan zeal. 

Mr. Speaker, the Democratic Party has now been in control 
of the Government less than 17 months. During that time 
Congress has enacted more laws in the interest of the people 
than any Congress ever assembled. The Democratic Party 
came into power with a party platform and a declaration of 
faith which commended it to the sober thought of the world. 
These platform pledges were not platform fulminations for 
mere expediency and party advantage; they were made in 
good faith, to be kept sacredly, and not as “molasses to catch 
flies.” Every promise has been kept and every pledge has 
been redeemed. We have fought a good fight; we have kept 
the faith, 

I am gratified that I have had some part in these achieve- 
ments. I have represented the State of Illinois in the capacity 
of Congressman at Large during the present term of Congress 
and have consistently stood by the President and supported 
the policies of his administration in all things, and I am 
standing for reelection and asking of the voters of the Demo- 
cratic Party of Illinois an indorsement and a ratification of 
Democratic policies at the coming primary election. No party 
and no administration within the history of the Government 
has accomplished so much of remedial legislation for the 
ultimate good of mankind as has the Democratic Party during 
the brief time it has been in power since March 4, 1913. In 
the very nature of things we can not hope to enjoy the full 
fruition and the present benefits of this legislation in a day, 
although we already begin to feel the effect and enjoy the 
benefits of the wholesome laws enacted, notwithstanding the 
wail of the calamity howlers, who preach hard times for 
political effect and who prefer party ascendency to the welfare 
of the country. 

Tariff revision, which maintains the price of natural products 
to the producer and at the same time tends to lower the cost 
of production and the cost of the finished product to the con- 
sumer; the income tax, which in a measure relieves the burden 
of taxation and imposes it on those who have excessive incomes 
and are most able to pay; the establishment of a new financial 
system, which deprives Wall Street of the control of the money 
market and maintains an equitable distribution of money in all 
sections of the country in proportion to the demand and pro- 
vides a currency sufficiently elastic to meet the requirements of 
trade and commerce at all seasons; the antitrust bills, which are 
about to be enacted and will be in force before this session of 
Congress adjourns, by means of which the rapaeity and greed 
of monopoly will be restrained and big business controlled and 
regulated; bills for the amelioration of labor, including the 
eight-hour bill, the Children’s Bureau bill, the bill creating the 


Department of Labor, a bill creating a Commission on Indus- 
trial Relations, have already been enacted into law, and the 
anti-injunction bill, contempt bill, a bill creating a bureau of 
labor safety, a bill for the exemption of labor organizations 
from the penalties and operations of the antitrust law, and a bill 
prohibiting the interstate shipment of convict-made goods have 
passed the House and are pending in the Senate, with excellent 
prospects of enactment; the direct election of United States 
Senators, which has popularized the United States Senate and 
made it responsive to the public will; the parcel post, which 
has increased the mailing facilities and cheapened the cost of 
transportation of the necessities of life to the people; the oust- 
ing of Huerta and the establishing of peace in troubled Mexico 
without the sacrifice of men and money are the principal 
achievements of the Democratic Party and of the present ad- 
ministration and furnish a record unequaled in legislative 
annals, Upon this record I congratulate the country and am 
willing to abide in the coming election, confident that the policies 
of this administration and the high aims and purposes of our 
distinguished President will be ratified at the polls. 


Business Conditions in Calumet District. 


SPEECH 


HON. JOHN B. PETERSON, 


OF INDIANA, 
In tHe House or Representatives, 
Monday, July 27, 1914. 


Mr. PETERSON. Mr. Speaker, of late Members of this 
House and others have asked me frequently about business con- 
ditions in the Calumet district, which is a part of the district 
which I have the honor to represent. In view of these questions 
I have made diligent efforts by personal inyestigation to ascer- 
tain the true situation. i 

In this region are located the cities of Gary, Hammond, East 
wise Indiana Harbor, and Whiting, all manufacturing cen- 

ers. 

I find business and industrial conditions throughout the tenth 
congressional district of Indiana are satisfactory: Bank bal- 
ances show larger deposits for the time of year than have ex- 
isted in 10 years. There is more building and general improve- 
ment going on all over the district than at any recent period. 
Of course, it goes without saying that the farmers are prosper- 
ous. Crops generally were never better. 

Railroads are taking on men and making general improvements 
eyerywhere. At La Fayette the Monon Railway shops are run- 
ning full force and employing more men each week. The Penn- 
Sylvania Co. has a large force of men treble-tracking its road 
between Chicago and Logansport. The Lake Shore & Michigan 
Southern is building a $40,000 station at Chesterton. 

In the manufacturing portion of the district optimistic feel- 
ings prevail. At East Chicago the Republic Iron & Steel Co., 
the chief industry, is running with nearly full force. During 
this month a permanent addition to its mill costing more than 
$25,000 was completed. Conditions at Gary are rapidly improy- 
ing. There are now in operation at the Gary works of the 
Indiana Steel Co. 27 open-hearth furnaces out of a total of 42, 
while 6 of the 8 blast furnaces are in operation. The number 
of open-hearth furnaces in operation represents an increase of 
8 since May 15, when there were only 19 open hearths in oper- 
ation. This was the information given out at the general offices 
of the Gary works, coupled with the general information that 
the working capacity of the plants were being gradually in- 
creased, and that the prospects for further increases are con- 
sidered good. From other reliable sources it is learned that 
some big rail orders have been received, and that the billet 
mills, the merchant mills, and axle mills are gradually increas- 
ing their output andrunning well up toward capacity. The 
open-hearth furnaces are never all in operation at the same 
time because of the necessity of periodical repairs. 

Most important, however, of all recent additions to the 
capacity of Gary mills is the completion of the great slab mill, 
costing more than $2,000,000, that went into operation only 
last week. One hundred and fifty men are employed as a fuil- 
day shift on this new enterprise. An immense Corliss steam 
engine, generating 12,000 horsepower, is required to operate 
this mill. 

The Standard Steel Car Co., at Hammond, has increased its 
working force more than 300 men within the last month, is tak- 
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ing on more men, and in some departments is working oyver- 
time. It has recently completed a very large addition to its 
plant. 

The Simplex Co., at Hammond, is increasing its force, and 
soon will be running to its normal capacity. 

The Inland Steel Co., at Indiana Harbor, the largest inde- 
pendent mill in the United States, reports very satisfactory 
conditions. It is reliably stated that the directors of this com- 
pany will declare a 25 per cent stock dividend, and recommend 
that the authorized capitalization of $10,000,000 be increased at 
the annual meeting of the stockholders to be held at Chicago 
July 28. 

So far as workingmen are concerned, conditions are excep- 
tionally good. Labor scales are higher than usual. A promi- 
nent labor-union man from the Calumet district was in my 
office to-day and said the scale for puddlers is 25 cents per ton 
higher than it has ever been in the history of organized labor. 
Every union mill from Maine to California is working, and has 
signed up new wage scales at advanced rates. 


Indiana Day. 


An address delivered by Mr. Lies at the one hundredth anniversary 
of the founding of the city of New Harmony, Ind., June 10, 1914. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. LINCOLN DIXON, 


OF INDIANA, 
IN THE Hocse or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Saturday, July 25, 1914. 


Mr. DIXON. Mr. Speaker, under the leave granted to me to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp, I include an address delivered 
by Mr. Lies at the one hundredth anniversary of the founding 
of the city of New Harmony, Ind., together with a letter from 
the President read on that occasion. : 

The address and letter are as follows: 

[Address by Hon. CHARLES Lies, of Indiana, on occasion of Indiana 
day, at New Harmony (Ind.) centennial celebration, June 10, 1914.] 
BRINGS MESSAGE FROM WILSON, 

Mr. Chairman and members of the New Harmony Centen- 
nial Commission, it is not my desire to take up much of the 
time allotted this afternoon to other speakers on the program. 

In connection, however, with an errand I have been asked to 
perform by the President of the United States, I can not resist 
the tempation to voice the sentiments which I entertain as I 
am brought amidst the men and women celebrating a great 
event. 

When great minds of almost a century ago were shaping the 
destinies of a Nation, laying a foundation for fundamental 
achievements which to-day make the United States a Nation 
among nations, New Harmony was a center of uplift greater 
in many respects than the National Capital itself. 

It is not necessary to repeat the things of which history tells 
us New Harmony formed a vital part. The State of Indiana 
must admit that her greatness, with all the brilliant men she 
has produced, would be less marked to-day but for one of your 
illustrious sons, Robert Dale Owen. His greatest single service 
to Indiana, perhaps, was the reputation he helped to give the 
State for its advanced educational facilities. His activity in 
Indiana legislation led to generous provisions for free schools. 
Not long after this new era took hold the London Times said: 
“ Indiana has attained the highest civilization of any State in 
the Nation.” Who denies the statement that this is true to-day? 

LIFE OF OWEN. 

I can not help but dwell upon the life of Robert Dale Owen, 
as his achievements but serve to illustrate the achievements of 
many others of early New Harmony. 

It was due to Robert Dale Owen's perseverence and initiative 
as a Member of the Twenty-ninth Congress that the great 
Smithsonian Institution was established. Eight years had 
transpired since the United States Government had obtained 
the funds for building the institution when Mr. Owen took up 
the cause. He was a ripe scholar, had traveled much, and was 
familiar with the best institutions of Europe. He was fond of 
architecture and was one of the most active members of the 
Board of Regents in forming the plans for the building. He 
was chosen by his people to hold many high positions, being 
seyeral times a member of the House and Senate of Indiana, 
member of the constitutional convention that formed the present 
constitution of the State; he also served as minister to Naples, 
and his service in Congress will always be a monument to 
science. 


As the world has gained musa from New Harmony people of 
the past, so it may gain a great deal from the efforts of your 
commission to fittingly celebrate the centennial. Fifty years 
from now a future generation may point back to this event as 
having furnished some incentive or inspiration for a man or 
men whose names will go down in history as have the names of 
George Rapp, Robert Owen, William Maclure, and many others. 
Destinies are made and unmade in a minute. A man inspired 
by something he reads, hears, or sees may, on the spur of a 
moment, reach out into the unknown and confer a blessing on 
all mankind that will live forever. 

Robert Dale Owen was born a genius, but without his father’s 
inspiring example much of the incentive would have been lack- 
ing. Had Robert Dale Owen faltered a moment in his purpose, 
we might not have to-day a Smithsonian Institution. Without 
a Smithsonian Institution the world to-day would be denied 
many scientific advantages. 

MUST ENDURE RIDICULE. 

Some must even endure ridicule in their efforts to enlighten 
humanity. One of the fruits of the Smithsonian Institution 
was the successful efforts of its secretary, Mr. Langley, to in- 
vent a flying machine. Only recently the Langley model was 
successfully propelled, showing that the world erred in criticiz- 
ing the great invention. 

Too much praise can not be béstowed upon the New Harmony 
Centennial committee having the program in charge. You have 
done a great and lasting service to the entire world, and as I 
have endeavored to point out, no one can conceive the vast good 
you may do for future generations. 

I wish to express my appreciation for being invited to attend 
your celebration and upon being permitted to appear before 
this intelligent audience. I have a warm spot in my heart for 
New Harmony and I feel as one of you. 

Before leaving Washington I had the distinct pleasure of 
talking with President Wilson about your celebration. You 
haye all heard he is a student, but you would haye been sur- 
prised at his intimate knowledge of the affairs of New Har- 
mony. He spoke in high praise of your enterprise and ex- 
pressed his most sincere regrets that he would be unable to 
make a long trip to take part in the celebration. Mr. Chair- 
man, may I have the honor to present to you the message from 
President Wilson, which he asked me to personally deliver. 


PRESIDENT WILSON’S GREETING TO NEW HARMONY, 


THe WHITE HOUSE, 
Washington, June 2, 1914. 
Mr. Grorce C. TAYLOR, 
Secretary New Harmony Centennial Celebration, 
New Harmony, Ind. 

My Dran Mr. Taytor: It is with deep and genuine regret 
that I find myself prevented by public duties here from attend- 
ing the celebration of the centennial of New Harmony. Ervery- 
thing that I know about that interesting and remarkable com- 
munity and its unusual history of progress and enlightenment 
has made me desirous of taking part in a celebration which will 
illustrate so many of the most interesting features òf Ameri- 
can life. The history of New Harmony is in a way a type of 
what America has afforded men of high ideals and steadfast 
purpose an opportunity to do. The people she has bred, the 
men she has sent out from her public service, all attest ideals 
and achievements which I would fain believe to be peculiarly 
characteristic of the great country we love when seen at its best. 

Cordially and sincerely, yours, 
i Wooprow WILSON. 


Effect of the Democratie Tariff. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. FRANK W. MONDELL, 


OF WYOMING, 


Iy THE HoUsE or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Tuesday, July 28, 1914. 

Under leave to extend his remarks on the subject of the effect of the 
tariff, Mr. Moxbzll submitted the following: 

Mr. MONDELL. A few days since I placed in the RECORD a 
statement relative to an inquiry which was being made by the 
officers of the American Protective League with a view of 
ascertaining the extent to which wage payments had decreased 
during the third week in June, 1914, as compared with the third 
week in June, 1913. The startling result of that inquiry is 
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very clearly set forth in an article which appeared in the Ameri- 

can Economist of July 24, 1914, which is as follows: 

DIMINISHED PAY-ROLL CHECKS AN ACCURATE BAROMETER OF BUSINESS 
CONDITIONS, 

A startling decrease in the income and purchasing power of 
American wage earners in this period of industrial and business 
depression; following the enactment of the Underwood free- 
trade tariff law, is shown as the result of careful inquiry by 
the American Protective Tariff League. The decrease in pay- 
roll checks passing through the banks in the chief centers of 
industry and business is the surest possible proof of the serious 
blight that free trade has inflicted upon the earning and spend- 
ing capacity of American labor. 

This shrinkage in wage payments, as reported by 64 banks, 
amounted to $866,908.01 in the third week in June, 1914, as 
compared with the third week in June, 1913, when the Payne 
protective tariff was in operation. Ifthe same rate of decrease 
should apply for the whole year from the 64 banks reporting, 
it would show a decrease of wages paid amounting to $45,079,- 
216.52. If applied to all the banks of the country for a full 
year, the shrinkage would mount up into hundreds of millions 
of dollars. It is a shrinkage that is felt in every line of busi- 
ness, When a free-trade tariff thus reduces the number and 
contents of American pay envelopes, the calamity becomes 
Nation-wide. 

Replies have been received from 88 banks in response to the 
confidential inquiry sent out June 26 by the American Pro- 
tective Tariff League asking for information on the following 
points: 


First. What was the total amount of the pay-roll checks in your bank 
for the week ending June 21, 1913? 

Second. What was the total amount of the pay-roll checks for the 
corresponding week ending June 20, 1914? 

We will under no circumstances divulge the name of a bank giving us 
this information, but wish to publish a statement giving the compara- 
tive pay-roll checks in bulk for the weeks named. 


The fact that in response to 404 letters of inquiry 88 banks 
responded is in the highest degree creditable to the banks, as it 
shows a disposition to make public facts of high importance 
relative to existing industrial conditions as disclosed by the 
volume of pax-roll checks. The 88 banks responding to the let- 
ter of inquiry are located in the following-named cities: 

connie Hens: Bristol, Danbury, Derby, Hartford, Meriden, and Rock- 
v FA 
Delaware : Wilmington. > 

Illinois: Aurora, Chicago, Danville, Pekin, and Peoria. 

Indiana; South Bend and Terre Haute. 

New Jersey: Carlton Hill, Jersey City, Newark, New Brunswick, 
Passaic, and Trentoa. 

New York: Albany, Binghamton, Buffalo, Johnstown, and New York. 

Ohio: Cincinnati, Cleveland, Zanesville, and Youngstown. 

Maine: Portland. 

Maryland: Baltimore. 

Massachusetts : Holyoke, Lynn, New Bedford, and Springfield. 

Michigan: Lansing 

Missouri: St. Louis, 

Pennsylvania: Beaver Falls, Bristol, Harrisburg, Hazleton, Philadel- 
phia, and Pittsburgh. 

Rhode Island: Centreville. 

Twenty-four of the 88 banks responding stated that their 
books were not kept in such a way as to give reliable compara- 
tive statements, but 64 banks returned answers to the ques- 
tions propounded. It is shown in the official reports received 
that 43 banks had a decrease in their pay-roll checks for the 
third week in June, 1914, and 21 banks report an increase. 

In harmony with the last paragraph of the letter of inquiry 
we can not divulge the names of the banks reporting, but the 
tabulated returns indicate that the 64 banks referred to above 
cashed pay-roll checks as follows for the weeks ending June 21, 
1913, and June 20, 1914: 


TPay-roll checks cashed week ending June 21, 1913_____ $9, 926, 905. 17 
Pay-roll checks cashed week ending June 20, 1914. 9, 059, 997.16 
Ders. ee ae Se 866, 908. 01 


This falling off of $866,908.01 in a single week in wage pay- 
ments through 64 banks in 44 cities of the United States is an 
index of conditions which no free trader can challenge and no 
theorist can explain away. It stands out as a big, bold fact of 
marked significance. It tells, in part, the fearful price which 
American labor and industry are paying for the rash and reck- 
less policies of a “free-trade” Congress and administration. 
It tells of closed mills and factories, of idle workmen, of de- 
creased business by merchants and tradesmen, of commercial 
failures larger in number and amount of liabilities than at any 
time since the last free-trade paralysis of 1893-1897. The pay 
envelope is by far the greatest single factor in American pros- 
perity. When free trade comes, the pay envelope shrinks. 
Then all business shrinks. Then prosperity is changed to ad- 
versity. That is what has happened now. That is what is dis- 
closed in the reduced volume of pay-roll checks as reported by 
the banks. (From the American Economist, July 24, 1914.) 


River and Harbor Appropriation Bill. 


SPEECH 


OF 


HON. ALFRED G. ALLEN, 


OF OHIO, 
Ix rue Horse or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Tuesday, March 24, 1914. 


The House in Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union 
had under consideration the bill (H. R. 13811) making appropriations 
for the construction, repair, and preservation of cert: public works 
on rivers and harbors, and for other purposes. 


Mr. ALLEN. Mr. Chairman, I rise to oppose the motion of 
the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. FREAR], which is to strike 
out the following paragraph: 


Improving Ohio River: Continuing improvement by the construction 
of locks and dams with a view to securing a navigable depth of 9 
feet, $2,000,000: Provided, That the Secretary of War may enter into a 
contract or contracts for such materials and work as may be neces- 
sary to prosecute the said project, to be paid for as appropriations 
8 time to time be made by law, not to exceed in the aggregate 
$3 rial ad exclusive of the amounts herein and heretofore appro- 
pria 


The difficulty with the gentleman from Wisconsin is that he 
is not familiar with the facts pertaining to the Ohio Valley; 
that it is the great workshop of America; that the Ohio is one 
of the great rivers of the world susceptible of improvement by 
a system of locks and dams which will provide a depth of 
9 feet from Pittsburgh to Cairo, a distance of almost 1,000 
miles. 

Congress, in March, 1905, authorized the Secretary of War 
to make an investigation of this project by the following 
enactment: 

The Secretary of War is hereby authorized and directed to appoint 
a board of engineers to e e the Ohio River and report at the 
earliest date by which a thorough examination can be made the neces- 
sary data with reference to the canalization of the river and the ap- 
proximate location and number of locks and dams in such river, with 
a view both to a depth of 6 feet and 9 feet; and in said report shall 
include the probable cost of such improvement with each of the depths 
named, the probable cost of maintenance, and the present and prospec- 
tive commerce of said river, upstream as well as downstream, havin; 
regard to both local and through traffic. They shall also repor 
whether, in their opinion, such improvement should be made and 
whether other plans of improvement could be devised under which the 
probable 0 c, present and prospective, could be pro- 
vided for without additional locks and dams, or with a less number 
than is described in surveys heretofore made, giving general details 
relating to all of said plans and the approximate cost of completion 
thereof. They shall also examine the said river from the mouth of 
the Green River to Cairo, with a view to determining whether an 
increased depth can be maintained by use of dredges. 


I hold in my hand House Document No. 492, Sixtieth Con- 
gress, first session, which is the report, and a most interesting 
and yoluminous one, upon this Ohio River improvement. 

The board of engineers provided for was appointed and or- 
ganized on May 12, 1905. This board made a thorough inspec- 
tion of the river and conducted a hydrographic survey and 
collected data and statistics from all available sources. It gave 
an exhaustive consideration to the question of present and 
future commerce, both upstream and down. It found the com- 
merce of the river at that time to be over 9,000,000 tons per 
annum and increasing. 

The report finally concludes with the recommendation that 
the 9-foot project, involving 54 locks and dams at an estimated 
cost of $63,731,488, should be adopted. I quote from pages 2 
and 3 of the report: 


Having in view the fact that a canalized river offers an upstream 
navigation lower in cost and quicker in transit than an open-river 
project, the board, arguing from the known natural resources of the 
section and its population, concludes that a river improved by this 
method wili afford facilities for the cheap exchange of mineral, agri- 
cultural, and manufactured commodities which, from their low value 
and bulk, can not be exchanged unless such cheap facilities are offered, 
and that there is every probability that the improvement of the Ohio 
River by canalization, as proposed, would induce a very large future 
commerce, which does not now exist, in addition to retaining and 
greatly facilitating and cheapening the commerce which the river 
now Dear. 

The board finds that the probable demands of traffic, present and 
prospective, can not be provided for by any other plan of improve- 
ment not having locks and dams, or having a less number of locks 
and dams than those proposed in the report. 


The report deals with a number of interesting matters, which 
time permits me to mention but briefly. We learn that there 
are but 79 days in the year when boats drawing 8} feet can 
leave Pittsburgh, and but 97 days in the year when such boats 
can pass Louisville. Yet the present commerce is found to be 
over 9,000,000 tons annually, and that if the river were navigable 
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all the year round to a depth of 9 feet this commerce would be 
enormously increased, 

Attention is called to the fact that within the 30 miles next 
below Pittsburgh, where a 9-foot navigable depth is completed, 
practically every site suitable for a large manufacturing plant 
has been acquired. All the heavy tonnage from around Pitts- 
burgh—steel, iron, and coal—will, on account of cheaper freight 
rates, resort to transportation by river and seek a market 
South and Southwest in this country and on the Pacific coast 
and the Orient when the Panama Canal is completed. 

But the report also points out that all the conditions favor- 
able to a large increase in local commerce are present, and com- 
pares the results to be achieved with what has been accom- 
plished by the improvement of the Rhine in Germany and the 
Volga in Russia. 

While actual statistics are not obtainable for all our water- 
ways, it is generally conceded that water transportation costs 
only about one-sixth as much as the average cost by rail. 

The report makes the astonishing statement that— 

The steamer Sprague tows to market from Louisville to New Orleans 
sometimes as much as 60,000 tons of freight on a single trip. The 
Kaiserin Augusta Victoria, one of the largest ocean ships afloat, has a 
freight tonnage of 25, tons. The horsepower of the Sprague is 
2,175, while t of the Kaiserin Augusta Victoria is 17,200, and that 
of sufficient railroad locomotives to haul the Sprague’s cargo on an 
average-grade road 24,000. 

I might add here that prior to this time there had been a 
survey of the river from Pittsburgh to the mouth of the Big 
Miami River and the improvement to a 6-foot stage contem- 
plated by the construction of 87 locks and dams. 

President Taft in his message to Congress in December, 1909, 

included a recommendation that Congress provide said sum of 
$64,000,000 necessary to complete said improvement a distance 
of 1,000 miles. 

The Mississippi River has already been improved to a 9-foot 
stage from Cairo to New Orleans, a distance of another 1,000 
miles. Of the tributaries flowing into the Ohio from the south, 
the Monongahela, Kanawha, Big Sandy, Kentucky, and Green 
Rivers have been improved to a 6-foot stage; and the Cumber- 
land and Tennessee Rivers are now being improved to the same 
extent. The Muskingum is improved to a point above Zanesville, 
and the Allegheny has been made navigable to a point 25 miles 
above Pittsburgh, and the improvement is being extended. 

Congress determined to proceed with this great enterprise, 
appropriating $5,500,000 in 1911, $5,600,000 in 1912, $5,000,000 
in 1913, and this bill carries $5,000,000 to prosecute the work. 

Lock and Dam No. 37, known as the Fernbank Dam, to which 
the gentleman refers, is located about 10 miles below the city 
of Cincinnati, and was completed about two years ago. It 
has created a 9-foot stage of water in front of the city of 
Cincinnati and as far up as Coney Island, 10 miles above, 
which enables commerce to move in the harbor the year around. 
Great quantities of coal are transferred from the coal harbor 
above to the elevators in front of the city, and we now have 
the assurance of sufficient water to enable boats to constantly 
move up and down the harbor in the transfer of freight. But 
in addition to this is a feature of passenger trafic to which I 
desire to direct your attention. 

There is a pleasure resort some 10 miles above. the city, 
known as Coney Island, and between this resort and the city 
steamboats ply hourly during the summer. Not only is it a place 
of recreation for our populace generally, but a breathing spot 
for the children of our congested districts. There is not much 
that is inspiring in brick walls and stone pavements or tin roofs 
and chimney pots, and te these who never beheld the glories 
of a sunrise nor the beauties of a sunset the little diversion of a 
ride on the river and a few hours in the open air is whole- 
some in their growth and the development of their characters. 
I haye seen these children fairly hug the cool grass as they 
rolled in it and experienced the delight of the change from 
the hot, dusty city. : 

In former years it was not an unusual thing for these boats 
to be tied up for many days in July and August on account of 
low water, just at the time when they could be most useful. But 
since the completion of the Fernbank Dam they are able to 
make their trips regularly. 

Under the present bill the $3,000,000 for the Ohio River is a 
part of the $5,000,000 required to be furnished annually under 
a declaration in the rivers and harbors bill passed in 1910 of 
an intention to complete the improvement in 12 years; that is, 
the amount necessary to complete the project shall be appro- 
priated within that period. 

I will incorporate as part of my remarks a statement con- 
taining information respecting these locks and dams, showing 
their location, those in operation, those under construction, and 
the date set for their completion, which is as follows: 


Como to m 


10 


11 


14 


16 


18 


19 


114 


167.4 


179.4 


191.4 
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Ohio River improvement, 191}. 


Information. 


Deva Island Dam, Bellevue, 


1 808 Island Dam, Glenfield, 
a. 


awarded T, A. Gill 
Pittsburgh, Pa., in 
ber, 1910. 


ie Co., 
ptem- 


East Liverpool, Ohio POE», | Bf EES EONS 


New Cumberland, W. Va. 
warded National 


Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., 


Waverly, W. Va., about 4 
e Marietta, Ohio. 

Contract awarded T. A. Gil- 
ie Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., 


W. Va. Dam for m 
nr River and Ma- 
rietta. 

Little Hocking, Ohio, 7 miles 
below Parkersburg. Dam 
for Parkersburg and mouth 
Little Kanawha River. 


Ravenswood, W.Va. Under- 
stand Government forces 
start work summer 1914. 

Millwood, W. Va. No work 


started. 
Racine, Ohio, contract award- 


ed Sheridan-Kirk Contract 
Co., Cincinnati, Ohio, Au- 


Government forces. 
Crown City, Ohio. No work 
started. 


R Construction Co. 
5 Chieago, a J Pay, $ 
reenup, y. o wor! 

started. 


Under 
In opera- 
construc- 
tion. tion. 
About 15 
oer 
About 10 


years. 


. Completed | 1914 
1913. 


— No. 


652 Ves 


——ä—öä—Iä— ! — 
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Ohio Ricer improvement, 1914—Continued. 


No. Under | Date 
of construc- 0 
dam. tion. | “fon. 
32 383.7 | Concord, Ky. No wor n 
started. 
3 400.4 | Above Maysville, Ky. No NM TTO 
work s * 
u 431.0 | Chilo, Ohio. No work NS a 
started, 
35 449.7 | New Richmond, Ohio. Con TOs A] 1918 
tract awarded N: Con- 
tract Co., Evansville, Ind., 
in November, 1913. * 
26 460.0 California, Ohio. No work |............. No uti see. 
started. 
37 481.3 | Home City, Ohio, 12 miles be- | 4 years 
38 501.3 | Rising Sun, Ind. No work |............. No 2cecel- a san sae 
started. 
39 629.6 | Markland, Ind. Government 8 1918 
forces start work in May, 
1914. 
40 552.7 | Madison, Ind. No Work . 
started. 
41 604.0 | Louisville, 8 A A 
operation. enlarg- 
same awarded one 
River Contract Co., Evans- 
ville, Ind., October, 1911. 
42| 623.0 West Point, Ky. No work |............. S 
started. 
43 652.0 | Amsterdam, Ind. Govern- |............. Wess 2332. 1918 
ment forces start work in 
May, 1914. 
44 660.2 | Leavenworth, Ind. No work }............- N oxpsle~ssai cs 
5 Š 
45 699.7 | Above Cleverport, Ky. No . 
work started. 
46 749.0 | Owensboro, Ky. No Work a TET EN 
started. 
47 771.3 rad Ind. No Work. o 
started. 
48 $4.1 | Below Henderson, Ky. Dam D4 ACATA 1917 
for He: , Evansville, 
and mouth of Green River. 
Contract awarded Ohio 
River Contract Co., Evans- 
ville, Ind., October, 1911. 
49 830.5 | Uniontown, Ky. No work N. 
started. 
50 859.6 | Caseyville, Ky. NO Work M 
5 . 
51 876.9 | Elizabethtown, III. No work |............. P 
started. 
52 912.4 | Above Paducah, Ky., near |..........-.. A 
Smithland, Ky. No work 
started. 
53 947.3 | About 10 miles above Mound }............. N 
City, III. No work started. 
5⁴ 962.0 Near Cairo, III. No work S 
started. 


Requires 54 locks and dams to complete system. 


According to light list of the fourteenth lighthouse district, cor- 
rected to October, 1906, measured according to channel, the distance 
from Pittsburgh, Pa., to the larger cities is as follows: 


Wheeling, W. Va 
Parkersburg, W. 
Point Pleasant, W. 
Huntington. W. Va 
Portsmouth, Ohio 


SUMMARY. 


In operation during the year 1913_--_-------------------_-____ 
Under construction and which should be completed, according to 
contract : 
pO g ii) gee ety Ee Se ee ee ee 
During 188. ee renee eee 
During 1916_- 
During 1917.. 
During 1918—— 
No work started on 


Until the improvement is completed river traffic will be un- 
certain. As it is now a great deal of the traffic is held at the 
place where it originates until there is a rise in the river, where- 
upon it comes down on the crest of the rise. Even under these 
conditions the tonnage last year amounted to over $75,000,000 
in value. When the river can be used 12 months in the year 
it will readily be seen what an immense traffic there will be, 
for then freight can move upstream as well as downstream. A 
complete transportation system by water will be set in the midst 
of the Ohio Valley and so devised as to serve all sections. It 


will mean a general lowering of freight rates from Pittsburgh 
to Kansas City and from the Lakes to the Gulf. Uninterrupted 
navigation to hundreds of towns and cities will mean an in- 
crease of business along all lines. The cheap transportation of 
raw materials will stimulate manufacturing enterprises, and 
this great valley will become a beehive of industry. 


Brief on Control by Congress of Water Power in Navigable 
Waters of the United States, by Edward B. Burling. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SWAGAR SHERLEY, 


OF KENTUCKY, 
IN tHe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Tuesday, July 28, 1914. 


Mr. SHERLEY, under leave to extend his remarks, submits 
the following brief on control by Congress of water power 
developed in navigable waters of the United States, by Edward 
B. Burling. 

The brief is as follows: 


CONTROL Bx CONGRESS OF WATER POWER 
WATERS OF THE UNITED STATES. 


Cuicaco, November 10, 1909. 


PED IN NAVIGABLE 


CHARLES W. Ector, Esq., 
President National Conservation Association. 


Dear SR: I shall endeavor to give as briefly as may be the 
grounds for my belief that Congress, in granting permission 
to construct a dam across or to divert water for water-power 
purposes from navigable waters of the United States, may, 
without exceeding its constitutional powers, exact compensa- 
tion of the licensee or may require him to submit to a regulation 
of the rates to be charged for the use of the water power. 
The question divides itself into two branches, one concerning 
the extent of the power of Congress to forbid or to permit such 
dams or such diversion of water; the other, assuming a case 
where there is full power either to forbid or to permit, con- 
cerning the conditions which can be attached in case permission 
is granted. For convenience I shall consider these two ques- 
tions in inverse order. S 


Assuming for the present that the proposed dam or pro- 
posed diversion is lawful with and unlawful without a permit 
from Congress and that the consent of the State is not required, 
may Congress require the grantee to pay money or to submit 
to a regulation of rates? In my opinion it may do either of 
these things. If it be assumed that in a given case Congress 
may, in its discretion, refuse or grant permission, then it seems 
to me to follow as a necessary legal consequence that it may 
impose as a condition to a grant any terms whatever not in 
themselves unlawful. 

Those who deny this power must do so, I suppose, on the 
theory that the sole concern of Congress in the premises is 
the protection of navigation; that all its power over navigable 
waters being derived from the power to regulate commerce 
between the States and with foreign nations, it can decide 
whether or not the proposed dam or diversion is consistent 
with the interests of commerce and navigation, but has no 
jurisdiction to legislate on the subject of rates to be charged for 
the use of water power or to exact compensation therefor. 
Those who take this position must, it seems to me, deny the 
power of Congress to impose any condition unrelated to navi- 
gation, for I do not see what valid distinction can be drawn 
between a condition exacting compensation and any other con- 
dition unrelated to navigation. If their reasoning be sound, 
it would follow that Congress could not impose any of the 
conditions suggested in the following illustrations: 

(a) Congress, in granting a permit to build a bridge across 
navigable waters, requires: 

1. That the grantee shall not charge more than a certain price for 
the carriage of munitions of war, United States mails, or troops. 

2. That it shall admit a joint occupancy by other railroads upon 
certain terms. 

Are these conditions valid? They have no more to do with 
protecting navigation than a condition exacting compensation. 
The case supposed is not hypothetical. Congress did in fact 
impose just these terms as a condition to the permit to build 
a bridge over the Arthur Kill, lying between New Jersey 


| | 
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and Staten Island. The act, after granting permission, pro- 
vided as follows: 

Section 1. That all railway companies desiring to use the said 
bridge shall have and be entitled to equal rights and privileges in the 
passage over the same, ete. 

Sec. 3, No higher charge shall be made for the transmission over the 
same of the mails, troops, and the munitions of war of the United 
States than the rate per mile paid for their transportation over the 
railroads or public highways leading to said bridge; and the United 
States shall have the right of way for postal telegraph purposes across 
sald bridge. 

In Stockton v. Baltimore Co. (32 Fed., 9), on grounds which 
do not concern us here, the constitutionality of this act was in 
question. The special conditions above set out were not referred 
to, but the act as a whole was held valid, and apparently no 
one thought of questioning the power of Congress to impose 
them. 

Congress, in authorizing a bridge across the Mississippi River 
at Clinton, Iowa, enacted that the bridge— 
shall be a lawful structure, and shall be recognized and known as a 

t route, upon which also no higher shall be made for the 
ransmission over the same of the mails, the ps, and the munitions 
of war of the United States than the rate mile d for their trans- 
een over the railroads or public ways leading to the said 


Mr. Justice Miller held, in The Clinton Bridge (1 Wool., 
150), that the act of Congress was valid and that an injunc- 
tion against the bridge should not be granted. The above sec- 
tion was not referred to by the court. This decision was 
affirmed in Tenth Wallace, 454. 

Congress passed an act authorizing the erection of a bridge 
over the Niagara River between the United States and Canada, 
the grant containing this condition: 

All railway companies desiring to use the said bridge shall haye and 


be entitled to equal rights and privileges in the passage of the same 

„under and upon such and conditions as shall be pe 

8 by the district court of United States, northern division, New 
or 

In Canada Southern Railway Co. v. International Bridge Co. 
(8 Fed., 190) this act was carefully considered by Judge Wal- 
Jace. The precise point decided was that Congress did not 
mean to give power to determine the compensation to be exacted 
from the railroads by the bridge company. But the language 
of the court shows clearly that the only question in his mind 
was one of construction—to determine what conditions Con- 
gress intended to impose. He assumes that there is full power 
on the part of Congress to fix the conditions. He said: 

While the opinion originally ressed has been confirmed in all that 
relates to the constitutional right of Congress to confer jurisdiction 
upon the court to decide what compensation the bridge company may 
charge the railroad companies for the use of the bridge, the reconsidera- 
tion has led to the conviction that the act was not in 
does not confer such jurisdiction. 
to confer upon this court authority to preseribe the com 
the bridge compan, ht charge for the use of th property, no 
doubt is entertained of the constitutionality of the act. It was an in- 
herent condition to the ory Sai enjoyment of the grant conferred by 
the State of New York and Dominion of Canada upon the corpora- 
tion that Congress should sanction the ber geben ay proposa; as Con- 
gress Was a necess to any compact which Involved the cession 
of the sovereignty of the United States over that part of the Nia 
River lying within the boundaries of the State of New York. ‘The river 
is a public navigable water, and under the er to ate commerce 
Congress undoubtedly had the right to prohibit obstructions to its navi- 
gation; to declare any obstruction a public nuisance; to declare what de- 

or description of obstruction should be a public nuisance; to direct 

mode of proceeding in the courts of the United States to remove it; 
and to punish wrons who might erect or maintain it. (Taney v. 
Wheeling Brid „ 13 How., 579.) The franchises granted by the 
State of New York and the Dominion of Canada were accepted by the 
bridge 8 subject to the right of Congress to intervene whenever 
its power regulate commerce should be invoked, and to determine 
what should be the character and extent of its intervention. (Gilman 
v. Philadelphia, 3 Wail, 725; the Clinton Bridge, 10 Wall, 454; 
County of Mobile v. Kimball, 162 U. S., 69 

It can not, theref 
disturban 


ce of an 
charters which it 


rtaking. 

How is it possible to distinguish between the conditions con- 
tained in the grants considered in the foregoing cases and a con- 
dition requiring compensation? A distinction may be attempted 
by claiming that these conditions relate to interstate commerce. 
But this can not be maintained. Ordinarily the price the Goy- 
ernment will pay for the transportation of troops, munitions of 
war, or mails is fixed by agreement, and not by an act of Con- 
gress. In no sense would that be a regulation of commerce. 
Nor can the Government obtain a free right of way for a postal 
telegraph route by mere act of Congress. It is evident that 
these are conditions arbitrarily imposed as the price of a privi- 
lege granted.. A public benefit, viz, the cheap transport of mu- 
nitions of war, or a free right of way for a postal telegraph 
line, is secured in exchange for a grant, which grant Congress 
can withhold. How would it be different if the grantee was re- 


quired to pay money which Congress could use for the same 
purpose—to reduce the cost of transporting munitions of war or 
to purchase a right of way for a telegraph line? 

Let us consider other illustrations of conditions which do not 
concern navigation, 

(b) Suppose the erection of a dam without fishways will de- 
stroy a valuable variety of fish. Congress has no power to legis- 
late, for the protection of fish and fishways will not affect navi- 
gation or commerce. Is it then beyond the power of Congress 
to put a condition in a grant of permission to build a dam re- 
quiring the grantee to maintain fishways? If Congress does 
impose this condition, what is the effect of the grant? Can the 
grantee erect the dam and leave out the fishways? It may be 
said that this condition can be imposed because it directly 
affects the character of the dam to be built. This is not true, 
because the fishway might be a separate construction. 

Practically every recent act of Congress authorizing the erec- 
tion of a dam has required fishways to be maintained. And 
Congress has recognized that this has nothing to do with navi- 
gation; for, while the features affecting navigation are to be 
approved by the Secretary of War, the fishways are to be such 
“as the Secretary of Commerce and Labor shall prescribe.” 
See act of Congress of June 21, 1906 (84 Stat., 386); act of 
Congress of April 23, 1906 (34 Stat., 130). 

(c) Suppose the proposed dam would affect, favorably or un- 
favorably, adjacent lands, either by overflowing them or by 
draining them. Congress has no independent power to legislate 
on these subjects. Nevertheless, could it not put a condition 
in a grant of permission to build a dam requiring the grantee 
to drain these lands or to take measures against overflowing 
them? 

There is a decision which seems to indicate that Congress may 
legislate in regard to a navigable river with the purpose of in- 
directly protecting adjacent lands. An act of Congress regu- 
lating the deposit in navigable rivers of débris caused by hy- 
draulic mining was under consideration in United States v. 
North Bloomfield Gravel Mining Co. (81 Fed., 243). The court, 
in speaking of the conditions which had led to the passage of the 
act, said: 

Long-continued mining by this process had resulted in deposit- 
ns * + + upon much of the adjacent lands vast quantities of 
débris * * * rendering 


valueless 
fertile lands. a 

And the act of Congress provided that the mining might con- 
tinue “ provided the same can be accomplished without injury 
to the navigability of said rivers or the lands adjacent thereto.” 
And the court go on to say that it is the intent to permit mining 
where it can be done without injury to “ the navigability of the 
said river systems or to the lands adjacent thereto.” The 
case was affirmed in the circuit court of appeals (32 C. C. A., 84). 

Congress has required a grantee of a permit to build a dam 
for water-power purposes, to furnish to the Government land 
and power (act of June 21, 1906, 34 Stat., 386); and to fur- 
nish “electric current * * * to move the gates and op- 
erate the locks in connection with said dam, and to light the 
United States buildings and grounds free of cost” (act Mar. 
4, 1907, 34 Stat., 1288; act Apr. 26, 1904, 33 Stat., 309; act 
June 29, 1906, 34 Stat., 628). Congress has required a licensee 
to waive certain claims he held against the Government. (Act 
Mar. 2, 1907, 34 Stat., 1103.) I do not see that any distinction 
can be made between the conditions contained in these acts of 
Congress and any other condition. 

Many other illustrations suggest themselves. For instance, 
could Congress impose a condition requiring the grantee to 
see that no stagnant water is permitted to affect the health of 
the community? Or, if the dam is for the purpose of reclaiming 
overflowed land belonging to the grantee, could there be a con- 
dition requiring the grantee to dedicate portions of it for public 
uses? If the dam will create a reservoir of water available 
for irrigation, may a condition be imposed in the grant requir- 
ing an equitable distribution of the water to be made? Can 
Congress legally impose in a grant of permission to erect a 
dam for the purpose of creating a reservoir to supply drinking 
water conditions requiring the grantee to take proper precau- 
tions to protect the water from pollution? Or if valuable min- 
erals were discovered in the bed of a navigable river, which 
could be extracted profitably only by structures erected in the 
river bed, hindering navigation, then if Congress granted a per- 
mit to erect the structures, could it impose a condition requir- 
ing the grantee to pay over for Government uses a percentage of 
the minerals recovered? None of the conditions suggested in 
this paragraph concerns navigation or commerce. Independ- 
ently, Congress could not legislate in regard to any of these 
subjects, and if it be true that Congress can impose no con- 
ditions except those which relate to a subject over which it has 
jurisdiction, then none of these conditions could be imposed, 


large quantities of otherwise 
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To be sure, the illustrations prove nothing, for it may be that 
neither a condition requiring compensation nor any of the 
conditions suggested in this paragraph may legally be imposed 
by Congress. They may be all bad. Nevertheless, it is 
well before deciding hastily that compensation can not be ex- 
acted as a condition to a grant to consider the logical conse- 
quences of such a conclusion. In my opinion, Congress may 
legally impose any of these conditions or any other condition 
which is not in itself unlawful. And I say this notwithstand- 
ing that thereby Congress may control a subject quite outside 
its delegated powers. I think it will be shown that there is 
ample authority for this general doctrine. It can be shown 
that where any legislative body has absolute authority to grant 
or to refuse permission it may use this power for the purpose 
of controlling indirectly a subject it could not deal with inde- 
pendently. 

Illustrations of the general doctrine may be found in the law 
upon the subject of street railroad grants. The cases upon this 
subject may depend to some extent on the phraseology of the 
legislation of the several States upon the subject. But in gen- 
eral it may be said that where a municipality has power to 
grant or refuse a permit to construct a street railway line in a 
street it may impose such conditions as it pleases. See Chicago 
Gen. Ry. Co. v. Chicago (176 III., 253), People v. Suburban R. R. 
Co. (178 III., 594), City of Allegheny v. Millroh (159 Pa. St., 
411), Street Railway Co. v. Covington (9 Bush., 127). In 
the first Illinois case cited an ordinance was considered which 
contained a condition requiring the payment of a mileage tax 
of $500 per mile. After accepting the ordinance the grantee 
attempted to repudiate the condition on the ground that it was 
one the municipality had no power to impose. The court held 
that the condition was valid, saying: 

+ » „ Eyen though it might be held that the condition upon 


which the permit or license was granted to the defendant railway com- 


pany was ultra vires, the city not having the 83 to impose it, never- 
theless, the a ee ane 2A the 8 en 
„ t and the city, the validity of which the defendant 
is now estopped to deny. 

On first impression one would be apt to say that the cases 
cited are not parallel with the one we are discussing. But the 
more one reflects upon the subject the more difficult it is to 
point out any distinction. It may be said that the city owns 
the streets, but that is not true. The fee of many of the streets 
of Chicago is owned by the owners of the abutting property, 
and the power of the municipality there is the same as in those 
streets where the fee is in the public. It may be said that the 
city has police authority over streets, but I do not see how 
this affects the question, since the city may impose conditions 
which have no relation whatever to police authority; and, fur- 
ther, I do not think it can be safely asserted that Congress could 
not exercise police authority over the navigable waters of the 


United States if it deemed it expedient to do so as a regulation | 


of interstate commerce. The exaction of compensation as the 
condition of a grant by a municipality bears no relation to 
traffic upon the street. The situation we are considering is 
yery like that existing where a railroad must get from a munici- 
pality permission to cross a street. The railroad is not obliged 
to cross the street, but if it wants to do so it must get permis- 
sion. The municipality is under no obligation to grant permis- 
sion, and if it does it may attach its own conditions—conditions 
quite unrelated to the highway crossing. It seems to me that 
the exaction of compensation by a municipality in these cases, 
when made without specific charter authority, rests upon noth- 
ing except the general power that it has to grant or refuse a 
permit in its discretion. It is, I believe, simply another illus- 
tration of the proposition that the necessity of obtaining con- 
sent implies the right to impose conditions to the giving of it. 

The neatest illustration of the doctrine is found in the cases 
involving the right of a State to impose conditions upon its 
grant of permission to a foreign corporation wishing to do busi- 
ness therein. A foreign corporation (except in so far as engaged 
in interstate commerce), having no absolute right to recognition 
in a State other than that of its creation, must accept such 
terms as the State may impose. As was said in Monroe Savings 
Bank v. Rochester (37 N. X., 365): 

If the grantee accepts the boon, it must bear the burden. 

In the leading case of Paul v. Virginia (8 Wall, 168, p. 181), 
the court said: 


Having no absolute right of join aa in other States, but depend- 
ing for such recognition and the enforcement of its contracts upon their 
assent, it follows, as a matter of course, that such assent may be 
granted upon such terms and conditions as those States may ink 

per to Im . They may exclude the fore corporation entirely; 

ey may restrict its business to particular localities, or they may exact 
such security for the performance of its contracts with thelr citizens 
as in thelr judgment will best promote the public interest, The whole 
matter rests in their discretion, 
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To the same effect are Home Insurance Co. v. New York (154 
U. S., 594) and Horn Silver Mining Co. v. New York (143 
U. S. 305). 

These cases are cited for the general proposition that where 
there is power to forbid any terms may be imposed as a condi- 
tion of giving permission. There are other cases which show 
that, by virtue of this power to grant or withhold consent, a 
State may secure control over a subject which as a matter of 
independent legislation it could not deal with at all. The State 
of Wisconsin passed a law requiring as a condition to admis- 
sion that foreign corporations should agree not to remove cases 
to the Federal courts. An insurance company consented to this 
condition and was admitted to the State. Subsequently, in 
violation of its agreement, it attempted to remove a ease. The 
Supreme Court held that it had the right to remove the case; 
that its agreement not to do so was not binding upon it, since 
it tended to deprive the Federal courts of jurisdiction. (See 
Insurance Co. v. Morse, 87 U. S., 445.) Thereupon the secre- 
tary of state for Wisconsin being about to cancel the license to 
do business because of the violation of this condition, the com- 
pany filed a bill to restrain the cancellation. The Supreme 
Court of the United States held that the cancellation of the 
permit could not be restrained; that the State, having the power 
to grant or withhold a license, could revoke it for any reason 
it pleased. (Doyle v. Insurance Co., 94 U. S., 535.) In mak« 
ing this decision the court used language which is singularly 
applicable to the present case. They said: 

If the State has the power to do an act, its intention or the reason 
by which it is influen in doing it can not be inquired into. 

= 5 * = * ` * . 

The argument that the revocation in question is made for an uncon- 
stitutional reason can not be sustained. The suggestion confounds an 
act with an emotion or a mental proceeding which is not the subject of 

in determining the validity of a statute. An unconstitutional 
reason or intention is an impracticable s ion, which can not be 
applied to the affairs of life. If the act done by the State is legal, 
is not in violation of the Constitution or laws of the United States, it 
is quite out of the power of any court to inguire what was the inten- 
tion of those who enacted the law. 
$ e a » r $ 


* 

The statute of Wisconsin declares that if a fore insurance com- 
pany shall remove any case from its State court into the Federal courts, 
con to the provisions of the act of 1870, it shall be the duty of 
the 8 of state immediately to cancel its license to do business 
within the State. If the State the power to cancel the License, 
it has the yere to judge of the cases in which the cancellation shali 
be made. It has the power to determine for what causes and in what 
manner the revocation shall be made. 

$ s = s > . s 

It is said that we thus indirectly sanction what we condemn when 
presented directly, to wit, that we enable the State of Wisconsin to 
enforce an agreement to abstain from the Federal courts. This is an 

exac The effect of our decision in this respec 


eral courts or to cease to do State. It gives the com- 
pany the option. This is ble, because the complainant has no 
constitutional to do iness in that State; that State has au- 
thority at any e to declare that it shall not usiness à 
This is the whole point of the case, and, without reference to the in- 
postion: tee pee or the wrong that is alleged to exist, must de- 
ine the question. No t of the complainant under the laws or 
Constitution of the United States its exclusion from the State is 
this is what the State now accomp. There is 


infringed, and 
nothing, therefore, that will justify the interference of this court, 
I have endeavored by the cases cited and the illustrations 
used to emphasize what I believe to be the correct doctrine, 
and that is, where there is power to grant consent or to with- 
hold it, there must be absolute discretion to impose conditions 
(not in themselves unlawful) of any sort whatever. Indeed 
this would seem to be true as a matter of logic, if not of law. 
How can power to grant or to withhold permission be defined 
except as including power to permit upon conditions? The 
greater, necessarily it seems to me, includes the less. Any ac- 
tion on the part of another which I have the legal right to for- 
bid absolutely, I can permit upon such terms as I please, how- 
ever capricious or unreasonable I may be. Those who challenge 
this proposition as applied to the power of Congress to prohibit 
or permit dams over navigable rivers must, it seems to me, be 
driven to say that Congress can not impose as a condition any- 
thing it could not require of the licensee as a matter of inde- 
pendent legislation. I do not see how there can be any middle 
ground. If it be admitted that Congress can impose any condi- 
tion which it could not secure as a matter of independent legis- 
lation, where is the line to be drawn? It may be answered 
that Congress can impose a condition which it could not impose 
as a matter of independent legislation if that condition concerns 
a subject matter over which Congress has jurisdiction. But a 
little reflection will show that no such distinction can be made. 
If legislation is beyond the power of Congress it is just as much 
unconstitutional although relating to a subject matter over 
which Congress has jurisdiction as it would be if it bore no 
relationship whatever to any subject within the domain of 
Congress. For instance, Congress has jurisdiction over mails 
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put has no jurisdiction to regulate the height of buildings. 
Nevertheless I submit that an independent act of Congress re- 
quiring a bridge company to carry mails without compensation 
would be just as unconstitutional and to the same extent as an 
act of Congress regulating the height of buildings. And the 
point I am here seeking to make is that in a grant by Congress 
to obstruct navigable waters, no distinction can be drawn be- 
tween a condition requiring the licensee to carry mails free and 
a condition limiting the height of his buildings on shore, or re- 
quiring him to pay compensation. It can not eyen be said 
that in the one case there is an invasion of the domain of the 
State while in the other there is not. For if it is an invasion 
of a State’s rights for Congress to exact compensation from a 
licensee (I do not myself see how it is) then it is equally an 
invasion for Congress to require him to carry mails gratuitously. 
In each case Congress is using one of its admitted powers (to 
grant or to withhold permission) to secure something which it 
could not independently accomplish, and it can make no differ- 
ence whether the result secured relates to a subject within 
the jurisdiction of Congress or whether it is totally unrelated. 
And therefore I return to the proposition which I stated earlier, 
that, as I see it, there can be only two logical theories. One is 
that, assuming that Congress has the absolute power either to 
grant or to withhold permission, it can impose any conditions 
it pleases not unlawful in themselves; the other theory is that 
it can impose no condition which it could not secure by inde- 
pendent legislation. 

There may be some lurking feeling that this is a dangerous 
doctrine; that, if sound, it will enable the General Government 
to invade the domain of the States and to control subject mat- 
ter not delegated to it by the framers of the Constitution. But 
a little consideration will show that whenever the States or 
the General Government have absolute power in a given case, 
it is inevitable that this power should be capable of being used 
to accomplish indirectly some unrelated end. And when that 
end is a beneficent one for the protection of public rights I 
fail to see what objection can be raised to it. Possibly the 
apprehensions of those who are jealous for the prerogatives 
of the States would be allayed if the condition in the grant was 
simply that the grantee should charge such rates as should 
from time to time be fixed by proper State officials. This, to 
my mind, presents no different legal theory, but while pre- 
serving the snthoriiy of the State, it would protect the public 
against private exploitation of public rights. At all events, 
there is no doubt whatever that this sort of thing is permissible. 
For instance, the State of Illinois has no power directly to pre- 
scribe factory regulations for application outside the State. But 
suppose it should declare that no foreign corporation shall be 
allowed to do business in Illinois except upon the condition that 
it first discontinues the use of child labor in its factories, no 
matter where situated. In this way the State of Illinois would 
be indirectly legislating in regard to child labor in a foreign 
State. But certainly an act of that sort would be constitutional 
and it would have to be observed by any foreign corporation 
wishing to enjoy the privileges granted. The Wisconsin legisla- 
tion in regard to foreign corporations discussed in the cases 
cited above is an example of the same sort. The State of 
Wisconsin has no power to legislate about the jurisdiction of 
the Federal courts. Nevertheless it did succeed in controlling 
their jurisdiction. And the Supreme Court of the United States 
upheld this legislation, 

Authority for this doctrine is found in a yery celebrated case. 

I refer to Veazie Bank v. Fenno (8 Wall., 533). In that case 
there was called in question the validity of an act of Congress 
which imposed a tax of 10 per cent upon notes issued by State 
banks. It was, of course, apparent that the legislation was 
not for revenue purposes. No revenue at all would be produced 
since the tax was so heayy as to destroy the objects upon 
which it was levied. And that was the real purpose of the 
tax—to suppress these notes in the interest of the Federal cur- 
rency. Congress thus used a power of one sort for the purpose 
of affecting an unrelated object—and one which it could not 
have legislated about directly. 
_ My conclusion upon this branch of the case is that whenever 
Congress has absolute power to grant or to refuse permission, 
its motives in granting permission—which is another way of 
suying the benefit secured by the conditions—can not be called 
in question by anyone, 15 

Up to this point the discussion has proceeded upon the as- 
sumption that Congress has the discretion to grant or withhold 
permission for the proposed dam or the proposed diversion of 
water. I come now to consider in what cases Congress has this 
absolute discretion. The cases on this subject are reviewed in 
Union Bridge v. Unitet States (204 U. S., 364). Certainly 


Congress may control or prohibit any action in any way affect- 
ing the navigability of the navigable waters of the United 
States, And its authority is paramount. It can authorize 
a bridge even over the protest of a State. (Penn, Ry. Co. v. 
Baltimore & N. X. Ry. Co., 37 Fed., 129; Stockton v. Baltimore, 
ete., R. Co., 32 Fed., 9; Decker v. Baltimore & N. X. R. Co., 30 
Fed., 723.) And the power of Congress is not limited to actions 
directly affecting the navigability of a navigable stream. It 
may control actions on land or on nonnavigable portions of a 
stream. (See U. S. v. North Bloomfield Gravel Mining Co., 81 
Fed., 243; U. S. v. Rio Grande Irrigation Co., 174 U. S., 690.) 

Newport & Cincinnati Bridge Co. v. The United States (105 
U. 8. 470) is a very interesting case. The States of Kentucky 
and Ohio had authorized a bridge across the Ohio River. 
Then Congress passed an act consenting to the construction 
but reserved the right to withdraw the assent. After the bridge 
was well under way, Congress passed a new act requiring it 
to be made higher, but providing that the bridge company 
should have the right to file a bill to determine whether any 
compensation was due it from the United States because of 
the change. A majority of the court denied the right to compen- 
sation, saying: 

The paramount power of regulating bridges that effect the navigation 
of navigable waters of the United States is in Congress. t comes 
Egat cael to regulate commerce with foreign nations and among 

The bridge company asked of Congress permission to erect its bridge. 
In response to this request permission was given, but only on con- 
dition that it might be revoked at any time if the bridge was found to 
be detrimental to navigation. This condition was an essential element 
of the grant. * What the company got from Congress was 
the grant of a franchise expressly made defeasible at will * * * 
It was optional with the company to accept or not what was granted, 
but having accepted it must submit to the control which Congress in 
the legitimate exercise of the power that was reserved may deem it 
necessary for the common good to insist upon. 

It is not necessary to spend time on this, for I think it will be 
conceded that if the proposed action of erecting a dam or di- 
verting water does affect the navigability of a navigable stream, 
Congress has complete power either to permit it or to forbid it, 
no matter at what point that action is proposed to be done. It is 
more difficult to say just what things do affect such naviga- 
bility. About a great many things there is no difficulty. Any 
structure placed in water which is itself navigable of course 
is subject to the control of Congress. There are many other 
actions which only indirectly affect navigation, about which 
there can be no question. But beyond this there must, it seems 
to me, always be a borderland as to which no legal definition 
can be attempted. But in any case, if an action does affect the 
navigability of navigable waters, Congress may prohibit it. And 
primarily the power to decide what classes of actions do have 
this effect must be in Congress. And if Congress undertook to 
prohibit any class of actions on the ground that these actions 
indirectly affected navigation, then the Supreme Court, it seems 
to me, would hesitate to hold the act unconstitutional. And I 
should think there would be very few classes of actions in any 
way directly or indirectly affecting a navigable stream as to 
which the Supreme Court would be willing to set up their 
opinion contrary to that of Congress. Further, if the Supreme 
Court conceded the validity of the general prohibition, then I 
do not believe they would permit an inquiry as to whether a 
particular action, if it came within the general class of pro- 
hibited actions, did, in fact, affect navigation. Some such rule 
as this, it seems to me, would have to be made as a matter of 
convenience. Otherwise there would be an endless amount of 
litigation and every exercise of this power by Congress would 
be challenged. What I have said implies a power on the part 
of Congress more extensive than that body has ever exercised, 
But admittedly Congress has greater powers in this respect 
than it has ever exercised. 

Legislation by Congress requiring everyone engaged in hy- 
draulie mining to secure a permit before depositing any débris 
in any of the source streams of a uavigable river was upheld 
even after a judicial finding that in the particular case the im- 
pounding works “ prevented the escape of any débris from its 
mine into the navigable waters * * * that would tend to 
impair or injure their navigability ”; and even though on the 
pleadings it was admitted that the only débris escaping con- 
sist solely of light floceulent matter of about the same specific 
gravity as water and so finely comminuted as to readily float 
in and be moved by the slightest movement of the water in 
which it is suspended”; and that “no part thereof does injure 
or threatens to injure, either by itself or in connection with 
débris from any other mine, any of the navigable waters, ete.” 
Here it will be seen that it is implied that Congress can pre- 
vent the putting into a stream of even “light flocculent matter” 
which is carried out to sea. (See United States v. North 
Bloomfield Gravel Mining Co., 81 Fed., 243; affirmed by the 
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Circuit Court of Appeals in 32 C. C. A., 34.) The court said 
“the fact is that the question as to whether the acts com- 
mitted by appellant are injurious to the free navigation of the 


river is settled by the terms of the act itself.” This goes to 


the extent of saying that Congress can prohibit any acts what- 
ever relating to the navigable waters of the United States and 
that, if a given act is included within the terms of the prohi- 
bition, it is not open to anyone to say in a legal proceeding that 
the act will not in fact injure navigation. The court said, 
further, on this point: 

It is too late now for anyone to question the power on the part of 
Congress to declare that débris of any character or any other thi 
constitutes an obstruction to the nav. le waters wit its contro 
and to prohibit the use of such waters by any such débris or any other 
thing. be power to absolutely prevent the use of such waters for the 
objectionable purposes necessarily includes the power to prescribe the 
terms and conditions upon which they may be so used. 

In a way, this whole second part of the argument, viz, the 
attempt to determine just when a dam or a diversion of water 
will affect navigation so as to justify a prohibition by Congress, 
is really foreign to our problem, since jf such dam or such 
diversion can not be prohibited, then no grant or permit from 
Congress at all is required. The admission that a Federal 
license is required is an admission that to some extent—make 
it as slight as you will—the proposed action of erecting a dam 
or diverting water will affect navigation; and our whole dis- 
cussion concerns the conditions Congress can put into a grant 
or permit, not those it can impose when no grant or permit is 
needed. At all events, the question suggested aboye, viz, the 
determination of the outside boundaries of this power of Con- 
gress beyond which it can not go, we need not attempt to an- 
swer. It will be more useful to consider whether in specific 
instances Congress has the power in its discretion to grant or 
refuse permission. 

(A) PERMISSION TO A RIPARIAN OWNER TO DIVERT WATER WHERE THE 
WATER POWER IS MADE AVAILABLE BY GOVERNMENT WORKS. 

Where a water power has been incidentally created by Gov- 
ernment works for the improvement of navigation, it seems to 
be generally conceded that Congress may prohibit the use of 
that water power except upon terms fixed by itself. In numer- 
ous cases of this sort Congress has assumed the right to con- 
trol the water power. In regard to a dam across the Coosa 
River, Congress gave the Secretary of War authority “to pre- 
scribe regulations to govern the use of said water power.” 
(Act June 4, 1906, 34 Stat., 211.) 

In another case the Secretary of War having been authorized 
to dispose of the water power was required to advertise stat- 
ing specifically the right or privilege proposed to be leased or 
conveyed with its exact limitations, inviting bids for the same.” 
‘(Act June 28, 1902, 32 Stat., 408.) In providing for investiga- 
tions of the feasibility of works proposed for improving naviga- 
tion Congress has assumed that the surplus water power may 
be disposed of by the Government. (Act June 25, 1906, 34 Stat., 
456.) Where the Goyernment already had a dam in the river 
the grantee of a pérmit to build another dam was required to 
pay such sums as the Secretary of War may impose * * + 
for the use of the flowage rights of the United States.” (Act 
May 1, 1906, 34 Stat., 155.) 

That Congress may in such cases prohibit the use of water 
except upon its own terms seems to have been implied in the 
decision in Green Bay Canal Co. v. Patten Paper Co. (172 U. S. 
58). The Green Bay Co. was the successor of a company which 
had built a dam across the Fox River in Wisconsin. The 
Green Bay Co. had sold the dam and other improvement works 
to the Government, but had reserved the water power, the Gov- 
ernment, pursuant to act of Congress, confirming the company’s 
ownership of the water power. The question in the case was 
whether the company had the exclusive right to the use of the 
water power as against other riparian owners. The Supreme 
Court of Wisconsin had denied the right to the exclusive use, 
holding that the other riparian owners upon the stream were 
entitled to a portion of the use. The case was then taken by 
writ of error to the Supreme Court of the United States, where 
the decision was reversed, that court holding that the Green 
e Co. had the exclusive right to the water power. The court 

Whether the water power, incidentally created the erection and 
maintenance of the dum and canal for the purpose of navigation in Fox 
River, is subject to the control and 8 on by the United States, 


owning and 2 those public works, or by the State of 
within whose limits Fox River Hes, is the decisive question in this case. 


On page 79 the court said: 


The legal effect and import of the sale and conveyance by the canal 
company were to vest absolute ownership in the improvement and ap- 
jurtenances in the United States, which proprieta: rights thereby 
me added to the jurisdiction and control that the United States 
possessed over the Fox River as a navigable water. By the findings of 
the arbitrators the sum of $325,000 was payable to the canal company, 
but, by agreement and under the act of Congress of June 10, 1872, the 


United States consented to the retention by the canal company of cer- 
tain 1 7 — property and of the water powers, with the lots appur- 
tenant thereto, in part payment of the sum at which the entire plant 
had been appraised; and accordingly, in its deed of conveyance, the com- 
pany reserved to itself such 8 Property and the water powers 
suse and the United States paid the remaining sum of 


3.000. 
The substantial meaning of the transaction was that the United 
States granted to the canal company the right to continue in the pos- 
session and enjoyment of the water powers and the lots appurtenant 
thereto, subject to the rights and control of the United States as own- 
ing and operating the public wor and that the United States were 
credited with the appraised value of the water powers and appurtenances 
and the articles of personal property. ‘The method by which this 
arrangement was effected, namely, by a reservation in the deed, was 
an apt one, and quite as efficacious as if the entire prope had been 
conveyed to the United States by one deed, and the reserved properties 
had been reconveyed to the canal company by another. 

So far, therefore, as the water powers and appurtenant lots are re- 
garded as property, it is plain that the title of the Canal Co. thereto 
can not be controverted, and we think it is equally plain that the mode 
and extent of the use and enjoyment of such property by the Canal 
Co. falls within the sole control of the United States. At what points 
in the dam and canal the water for power may be withdrawn, and the 
quantity which can be treated as s us with due regard to navigation, 
must be determined by the authority which owns and controls that 
navigation. In such matters there can be no divided empire. 


On page 82 the court, giving its conclusion, said: 


Our conclusion, then, is tani as by the judgment of the Supreme 
Court of Wisconsin there was drawn into question the validity of an 
authority exercised under the United States, to wit, the granting of 
the said water powers and easement, and the decision was against the 
validity of such authority, thereby Ss bees the plaintiff in error of 
prope without due process of law, the judgment of that court must 

, and is hereby, reversed and the case remanded to the Supreme Court 
of Wisconsin for further proceedings rot inconsistent with opinion. 


If the court had based the company’s exclusive right to the 
water power distinctly upon the grant from the United States 
at the time the Government purchased the dam, the case would 
be clear authority for the proposition that where the Govern- 
ment owns the dam it can grant an exclusive use to one and 
prohibit the use by all others. And this does not depend upon 
the use of any Government property; for the other riparian 
owners were attempting to use the water power by works on 
their own land. But the opinion leaves one in doubt as to the 
principles controlling the decision. The court referred to the 
history of the dam, showing that by earlier grants from the 
State of Wisconsin the water power had been granted to the 
predecessor of the Green Bay Co. But I do not see that these 
facts could have affected the decision, since the Supreme Court 
of Wisconsin had decided against any claim of exclusive right 
based upon these legislative acts (90 Wis.. 370; 93 Wis., 283). 
And the Supreme Court of the United States took jurisdiction 
of the case on the sole ground that there was drawn in ques- 
tion the validity of an authority exercised under the United 
States, to wit, the claim of an exclusive right based upon the 
grant of the water power at the time the dam was purchased 
by the Government. But the power of the Government to 
grant at that time an exclusive use must have been predicated 
on its governmental control over navigation-and not upon its 
ownership of the dam, for, as owner of the dam simply, it 
could. not have enlarged the rights which the vendor already 
had and which it reserved. The Supreme Court of Wisconsin 
had held that, so far as the mere reservation of rights was con- 
cerned, no exclusive use could be claimed, so that the Supreme 
Court of the United States must have construed the act of 
Congress as enlarging the rights which the company had pos- 
sessed as owner of the dam. This, it seems to me, necessarily 
involves the assertion that when the Government owns the 
dam, its authority in relation to water power is greater than 
that of a private owner; that it depends upon its private owner- 
ship plus its governmental authority to control navigable waters, 
and that the sum of these two powers gives it the right to 
prohibit all use of the water power except on such terms as it 
may dictate. 

If it should be held that the Government can exact compensa- 
tion where it owns the dam, but that its power is confined to 
such a case, then the decision in the Green Bay case might af- 
ford a means of bringing nearly every instance within the 
power of Congress, 

It will be noted that the Government did not build the dam, 
but purchased it from the constructor. As consideration there- 
for the vendor received (a) a sum of money and (b) a grant of 
the water power from the Government. It would be very easy 
to throw every grant of permission to dam a nayigable stream 
into this form. It could be provided in every case that the 
dam should be the property of the Government; that the 
licensee should build it as the contractor of the Government. 
receiying as his compensation not money but a certain portion 
of the water power. The balance of the water power would be- 
long to the Government as the owner of the dam. This balance 
of water power the Government could then sell either to the 
licensee or to any other applicant. In this way Congress se- 
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enred the ownership of the Hales Bar dam in the Tennessee 
River. Congress there authorized the Secretary of War to 
grant a permit to build the lock and dam, but required the 
grantee to deed the land and to “ give said lock and dam to the 
United States, completed, free of cost.” In consideration the 
Government granted “such rights as it possesses to use the 
water power * * + for a period of 99 years.” Act Apr. 
26, 1904, 83 Stat., 309.) An act containing the same provisions 
was passed for a dam across the White River, Ark. (Act June 
29, 1906, 34 Stat., 628.) 

However, I do not think it is in the least necessary to resort 
to any device placing the title to the dam in the Government, 
for I think it will conclusively appear that the Government's 
right to exact compensation for the use of water power does not 
depend upon the technical ownership of the dam, and that the 
right to exact compensation in such case is no greater than in 
any other case. 


(B) GRANT OF PERMISSION TO BUILD A DAM ACROSS A NAVIGABLE POR- 
TION OF A RIVER, 


There is no doubt that Congress can prohibit the construction 
of a dam across the navigable portion of a navigable river 
which is a direct obstruction to navigation. It is not necessary 
to cite cases on this point. On the other hand, I think there is 
no doubt that Congress can permit such a dam to be built. 
‘There might be two arms of a navigable river and Congress 
might permit the building of a dam across one arm, considering 
the other arm to be sufficient for the purposes of navigation; 
or I suppose Congress might permit a dam to be built which 
destroyed the navigability of the river at that point, for no 
other reason than it believed that the general public benefits 
to be secured by the dam were greater than the benefits from 
the navigability of the stream. 

One of the early cases is Wilson v. Blackbird Creek Co. (2 
Peters, 245). A dam had been built under State authority 
completely obstructing a navigable arm of the sea, for the pur- 
pose apparently of improving the health of the neighborhood 
and of enhancing the value of real estate. It was held that 
the dam was a lawful structure. To be sure, there was in that 
ease no express permission from Congress. But the theory of 
the decision is that Congress had, by implication, permitted the 
dam, because it had not prohibited it. The court would cer- 
tainly have sustained an act of Congress expressly legalizing 
the dam. This case was followed in Gillman v. Philadelphia 
(3 Wall, 713), Willamette Iron Bridge Co. v. Hatch (125 U. S., 
1), Pound v. Turck (95 U. S., 459), Miller v. New York (13 
Blatch., 469, and 100 U. S., 385), Manigault v. Springs (199 
U. S., 473). 

A very good statement of the law is found in Frost v. R. R. 
Co. (96 Me., 76). A railroad company had built a trestle over 
an arm of the sea. destroying navigation into a cove and render- 
ing valueless a wharf of the plaintiff. Then Congress passed 
an aet declaring it to be a lawful structure. The court held 
that the act of Congress was conclusive, saying: 

When, therefore, Congress acts and so far as it acts In the premises, 
the jurisdiction of the State government, judicial as well as legislative, 
recedes. If Congress declares a bridge or other structure over or on 
navigable waters to be an unlawful structure, the State legislature can 
not make it lawful nor can the State court declare it to be lawful. So, 
if Congress declares the structure to be lawful, neither the State legis- 
lature nor the State court can, even upon the most plenary proof, de- 
clare it unlawful as interfering with navigation. 

The sovereign had the absolute control of it and could regulate, en- 
large, limit, or even destroy it, as he 7 7 deem best for the Whole 
publice, and this without making or providing for any compensation to 
such individuals as might be inconvenienced or damaged thereby. The 
sovereign can not take private property for pannis uses without provid- 
ing for just compensation to its owner, but this constitutional provision 
does not limit the power of the sovereign over public rights. If, in the 
evolution of life and commerce, the sovereign comes to believe that the 
public good will be increased by the creation of some new or additional 
means of communication and commerce at the expense or eyen sacrifice 
of some older one enjoyed merely as a public right, the sovereign can 
so ordain, even to the detriment of individuals. If, in the judgment of 
the sovereign, a railroad across a navigable channel of water and com- 
pletely obstructing its navigation is of more benefit to the public than 
the navigation of the channel, he has the unrestricted power to thus 
close the channel to navigation, without making compensation to those 
who had been wont to use It. 

I think it must be the law that Congress can weigh the rela- 
tive advantages to the public of keeping the stream in its 
navigable condition against the benefits to be derived—either to 
health, or value of real estate, or reclamation of useless land, 
for example—from works which have the effect of destroying 
the public right of navigation. Congress having the power to 
legislate upon the subject, has the exclusive decision whether it 
will forbid such a dam to be built or will permit it. 

When the matter is examined more closely what distinction 
can be made between this class of cases and the preceding— 
that is, the use of water power created by works owned by the 
Government? The rights in this latter case do not depend on 
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the use of any of the Government's property. Admittedly the 
Government has no greater power of control over an improved 
navigable stream than over one in its natural condition. And 
to what extent does the doctrine go? How great would the im- 
proyement to the water power have to be to bring it within the 
class? No water power is created by artificial works. It may 
bə improved thereby and rendered more available, but a water 
power must depend upon the stream in its natural condition 
plus the artificial controlling works. Now, how greac must the 
element of governmental improvement be in order to justify 
the charging of compensation? Must the use of the water power 
be in the immediate vicinity of the dam? That would seem a 
poor test, because a Government dam in one case might have 
only a slight effect upon a water power in the immediate vicinity 
and in another case it might be a large clement in a water 
power many miles distant, So, again, relatively inexpensive 
Government works may render available a water power of enor- 
mous value, while costly Government works may increase but 
slightly the value of tho water power. Must the court consider 
all these elements in determining the yalidity of an act of Con- 
gress requiring compensation? If it is said that it is payment 
for facilities furnished, then an inquiry would have to be made 
as to the amount of benefit conferred by the works in the partic- 
ular’ case, ` 

Is there not a confusion of ideas here? Has not this case 
been hastily likened to a charge for the use of public property? 
But it is not a case of charging for public property. Aside from 
the lands and works actually owned by the Government a navi- 
gable river in its improved condition is no more public property 
than one in its unimproved condition. And except for the power 
to regulate navigable waters, Congress could not charge com- 
pensation for the use of water power, even although that water 
power were created by Government works. Is it not apparent 
that the right to charge compensation where the Government 
has improved the water power is dependent upon precisely the 
same thing as where it has not, namely, the right to grant or 
refuse permission to use it? If it could not prohibit the use it 
could not charge compensation. 

Government works in a navigable stream may have the effect 
of draining adjoining wet land to the great enrichment of the 
owner thereof. He may get just as great a pecuniary benefit 
through the increased availability of his land due to the Gov- 
ernment work, as the riparian proprietor gets through the in- 
ereased availability of his water power due to the same works. 
There is the same proprietorship on the part of the Government 
in each ease. That it can charge compensation in the latter 
case and not in the former is due to its political authority to 
prohibit in the one case and not in the other. But there is the 
same political authority to pronibit the use of a water power 
where the Government owns no improvement works. 

If the distinction between a case where there are Government 
works and a case where there are none is to be supported at all, 
the courts surely would not inquire into the extent of the Gov- 
ernment contribution to the value of the water power. They 
would bave to say that wherever the Government has made any 
substantial contribution then it may charge compensation. In 
this form the doctrine might be made to cover the whole sub- 
ject, for the courts could not reasonably confine the power of 
Congress to cases where the contribution by the Government 
was in the shape of a dam, Any Government work increasing 
or rendering water power available would come within the doc- 
trine. Thus any work upon the source streams of a river con- 
serving the water supply or rendering the flow more regular 
would increase the value of the water power throughout the 
entire length of the stream, and Congress might require one 
using the water power lower down to contribute his share 
toward defraying the expense of the Government work which 
had rendered that water power more valuable or more available. 

But I do not think this distinction attempted to be drawn be- 
tween the use of a water power where there are Government 
works and a use where there are none is valid. Possibly it 
might affect the equity of the charge, but as a legal proposition 
the exaction is dependent in each case upon nothing but the 
political power of the Government to grant or refuse a permit 
in its diseretion. The fact that the owner of an existing or 
potential water power would derive great benefit from Govern- 
ment expenditures on the stream which clearly increased the 
amount and value of his water power simply emphasizes the 
importance and the wisdom of using the full legal powers of 
Congress to compel such an owner to contribute to the cost of 
the improvements. 


(C) PERMISSION TO ERECT A DAM ACROSS NONNAVIGABLE PORTION LYING 
BETWEEN TWO NAVIGABLE PORTIONS OF A NAVIGABLE RIVER. 


Is this different? It is, of course, different if Congress has 
uo power to prohibit such a dam. Can Congress prohibit it? 
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I have no doubt whatever that it can. 


river, and if it should pass an act prohibiting the erection of 
all dams across either the navigable portions or any nonnaviga- 
ble portion, lying between two navigable portions, I am sure 
such an act would be constitutional. 

The reason is plain. The power of Congress is not limited to 
prohibiting things which directly obstruct navigation. Any act 
affecting navigation is within its power to control. No court 
can say that a dam across a nonnayigable portion lying between 
two navigable portions will not in any respect affect naviga- 
tion. One does not need a.technical education to understand 
that it may seriously affect the navigation upon the navigable 
portions. To be sure, such a dam will not prevent the passage 
of boats at that point. But this is unimportant. The dam 
might make impossible the passage at some other point; 
and Congress has jurisdiction over a navigable river as 
a whole, no matter if navigation be obstructed by shoals or 
rapids. 

In The Montello (20 Wall., 480) it was held that the Fox 
River, in Wisconsin, in its natural state was a navigable water 
of the United States, even although there were obstructions to 
the navigation by rapids and falls. The test is whether it is a 
highway for commerce. Jo the same effect is Spooner v. Me- 
Connell (1 McLean, 337). 

In St. Anthony Water Power Co. v. Water Commissioners 
(168 U. S., 349) the court said: 


Primarily, it may be said that the Mississippi River is a navigable 
stream. In order to be navigahle it is not necessary that it should be 
deep enough to admit passage of boats at all portions of the stream, 


In United States v. Mississippi, etc., Boom Co. (1 McCrary, 
601, district of Minnesota, 1880) there was a bill by the 
United States to enjoin the floating of logs over an apron which 
had been constructed by the Government on the Falls of St. 
Anthony to prevent their washing away. The defense was 
that the apron was in fact constructed in aid of a private 
water power and was a hindrance and not an aid to navigation. 
The court held that Congress had authority to make improve- 
ments in navigable rivers and no inquiry could be made as to 
whether the particular work was judicious. 

As a practical matter, it is probable that a nonnavigable point 
lying between two navigable points would be the very place at 
which Congress would be asked to authorize a dam. Generally 
speaking, it is at falls or rapids that water power can be devel- 
oped. In fact, most of the acts of Congress granting permits, 
so far as one may judge from the acts themselves, have applied 
to such places. Thus dams have been authorized “at Porter 
Shoals” (act Feb. 5, 1907, 34 Stat., 878), at “the Des Moines 
Rapids” (act Feb. 8, 1901, 31 Stat., 764; act Feb. 9, 1906, 33 
Stat., 712), at “ Coon Rapids” (act Apr. 12, 1900, 31 Stat., 75), 
at Rock Island Rapids” (act Apr. 5, 1904, 33 Stat., 158), at 
“Sauk Rapids” (act Feb. 26, 1904, 33 Stat., 52), at “ Methaline 
Falls” (act June 1, 1906, 34 Stat., 205), at “St. Croix Falls” 
(act Feb. 7, 1903, 32 Stat., 802), at “ Gregg Shoals” (Act Feb. 
5, 1907, 34 Stat., 876), at “ Hattons Ford” (act Mar. 2, 1907, 
34 Stat., 1240), at “McDaniel Shoals” (act Mar. 2, 1909, 34 
Stat., 1288), and at “Muscle Shoals” (act Mar. 6, 1906, 34 
Stat.. 52). 

The above are only a few of the instances where Congress has 

undertaken to sanction the building of a dam across a non- 
navigable portion of a navigable river. Evidently in all these 
cases the parties assumed that the dam would be unlawful with- 
out the consent of Congress, implying that Congress could grant 
or could withhold permission to build it. If that is true, per- 
mission to build a dam at such a point is preciscly the same as a 
permit in either of the two cases previously considered, viz, a 
permit to divert water where the Government owns the dam or 
a permit to build a dam at a navigable point of a navigable 
river. 
' But it is said that the permission to build a dam at a non- 
navigable point lying between two navigable portions must be 
considered as a decision that such a dam is not an obstruction 
to navigation. Why? Admittedly, the power of Congress in 
permitting structures is not confined to those which will not, 
directly or indirectly, affect navigation. It may expressly au- 
thorize dams which are conceded to be obstructions to navigation. 
The cases involving the Wheeling Bridge illustrate this. The 
bridge had been judicially decreed a nuisance as an obstruction 
to navigation. (See 13 Howard, 518.) Thereafter Congress 
passed an act legalizing the bridge, and this act was held to be 
constitutional in Penn. v. Wheeling Bridge (18 Howard, 421). 
(See also Frost v. Ry., supra.) 
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Congress has power to | 
prohibit any action affecting the navigability of a navigable | 


It seems to me it must be admitted that a dam at such a 
point may indirectly obstruct navigation, but that nevertheless 
Congress has the power to permit it. And why should one con- 
strue a permit applying to a point where ships can not pass as 
a declaration that the dam will not interfere with the naviga- 
tion of the stream any more than a similar permit applying to a 
navigable portion? The same reasoning would apply to every 
permit. Why should not all permits be interpreted as admitting 
that the proposed work will not affect navigation? But this isa 
reductio ad absurdum. For it would follow that Congress had 
no right to regulate at all, since every time a license was 
granted it would be in itself evidence that no license was re- 
quired, so that the mere granting of the license would carry 
with it the implication that the Government was exceeding its 
powers in granting it. But notoriously there is no such general 
implication. To construe the acts of Congress above referred 
to, which grant permission to build dams at “shoals” or 
“rapids” or “falls,” as nothing more than official declarations 
by Congress that the dams will not affect navigation and that 
the Government has no concern with them, is to give an aston- 
ishing turn to the language of Congress. For all these acts 
read as though Congress considered itself to have a very lively 
concern, indeed. The phraseology commonly used by Congress 
is that the grantee, “its successors and assigns, is hereby au- 
thorized to construct, maintain, and operate a dam,” ete. Such 
language, instead of being a mere renunciation of jurisdiction 
by Congress, sounds much more like what the Supreme Court 
of the United States in the Newport Bridge case, supra, called 
it, viz, a “grant of a franchise.” Congress itself has seemed to 
consider that it was granting a franchise. (See act June 4, 
1906. 34 Stat., 211.) 

There is no ground for construing a permit to construct a 
dam at a nonnavigable point of a river in any different way 
from a permit to build a dam at a navigable point or a permit 
to divert water where the Government owns the dam. The same 
reasoning would apply to all three cases. The use of the word 
“obstruction” does not change the case. It does not matter 
whether an obstacle to navigation caused by the dam is direct 
or indirect. The only question is whether such a structure 
affects navigation either at that point or any other point. If 
it does, it is unlawful without a permit. I submit, therefore, 
that there can be no justification for construing such a permit 
to be anything other than what it purports to be, viz, govern- 
mental sanction for an undertaking which without such sanction 
would be unlawful. 

I conclude, therefore, that all three of these classes of cases 
are governed by precisely the same legal principles. The 
power of Congress to exact compensation necessarily flows from 
power to prohibit absolutely or to grant permission, and there 
is just as much power in one case as in the other. 


(D) PERMISSION TO ERECT A DAM ACROSS A NONNAVIGABLE PORTION LYING 
ABOVE ANY NAVIGABLE PORTION OF A RIVER. 

If a dam in such a position would affect the navigability of 
any navigable portion of the river lower down, then Congress 
could prohibit it; and if it could prohibit it, it could grant 
permission to erect it upon terms. 

The dam might destroy the navigability of all the lower 
reaches of the river. Such apparently would be the effect of the 
dam considered in United States v. Rio Grande Irrigation Co. 
(174 U. S., 690). Here were irrigation works proposed to be 
constructed by private individuals many miles aboye any navi- 
gable portion of the river. The effect of the dam apparently 
would be to withdraw so much water as to seriously affect the 
navigability of the lower reaches. The court held that the pro- 
posed act could be enjoined upon the suit of the Government. 
I do not doubt, however, that in this very case, even after the 
decision of the court, Congress could have passed an act legal- 
izing this structure. And since the owners of the dam could 
not continue it under the decision of the court without such 
authorization, how could they have escaped the performance of 
any terms which Congress might have imposed upon them? 
Why should not Congress have power to decide that while it 
would not permit the navigability of the lower reaches of this 
river to be injured for private benefit, it would permit this 
injury in exchange for a public benefit in its opinion of more 
importance to the community than the continued navigability of 
the stream? And this greater benefit to the public might be in 
the form of a cash payment to be used in some public work, or it 
might be in the form of securing an equitable plan of irrigation 
for the general benefit of the public. Is it said that Congress 
ought not to be allowed to sell the navigability of its rivers, no 
matter how great the benefit promised in return? The pertinent 
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answer is that it ought to be allowed to sell it if it can give it 

away. 

The hydraulic mining case, which I have cited, is an extreme 
illustration of the power of Congress to prohibit actions on 
source streams which only indirectly affect navigation. 

To say, however, that Congress has the legal power to pro- 
hibit all dams on all source streams is certainly claiming the 
extreme limit of the powers of Congress in this direction. The 
court said of a similar contention in Leovy v. United States 
(174 U. S., 801) that it would mean “that there is scarcely a 
creek or stream in the entire country which is not a navigable 
water of the United States,” and they added: “If such were the 
necessary construction of the statutes here involved their va- 
lidity might well be questioned.” This, however, was only a 
dictum; and there can be no doubt that Congress may legally 
prohibit the erection ef some dams across source streams above 
any navigable water, and as to those dams Congress can impose 
conditions, 

Although as a strictly legal question it ought not to make any 
difference, still I think the attitude of the Supreme Court toward 
an act of Congress which prohibited dams across source streams 
except on the payment of a money compensation might be af- 
fected by the uses to which the money was to be put. 

If they thought that the real purpose of Congress was to raise 
money out of water powers not in aid of navigation, but for 
general purposes, they might hold the whole act bad, not on the 
ground that the conditions were illegal, but on the ground that 
the dams which the act undertook to prohibit would not affect 
navigation. And therefore, as a practical matter, it might swing 
the seale in favor of the constitutionality of such an act, if it 
were provided that all the moneys received by way of compensa- 
tion should be devoted to improving the navigability of the river. 
The practice of disposing of the water power for the purpose of 
improving navigation has been sanctioned by the custom of sev- 
eral of the States. 

After all is said and done, what is meant by saying that it is 
beyond the constitutional power of Congress to exact compensa- 
tion in a case where it is admitted it can grant or withhold per- 
mission in its discretion? As I see it, an act of Congress to be 
unconstitutional must be either an invasion of the rights of an 
individual or of the separate States. There is nothing of the 
first sort here. None of the constitutional provisions for the 
protection of individual rights is infringed. So that if this is 
unconstitutional it must be because the rights of the States are 
encroached upon. Admittedly it is in general a governmental 
power to impose terms upon the granting of permission to place 
structures in navigable rivers. That being so, this governmental 
power must reside somewhere. Where is it? It is not in the 
States, since no dam can be built without the consent of Con- 
gress, and if that is secured the consent of the State is not neces- 
sary. A dam can be built, notwithstanding the protest of the 
State. Can it be said that here is a governmental power with no 
government constitutionally capable of exercising it? A dan- 
gerous doctrine, surely. Does it not follow that Congress has 
all the governmental power in regard to obstructions to navi- 
gable waters since it can authorize obstructions, notwithstanding 
the protest of a State? 

Those who deny this power to Congress, it seems to me, look 
too narrowly at the powers of Congress. The General Govern- 
ment is just as truly sovereign as the States. The sovereignty 
is split up. Whether this power be in the General.Government 
or in the States, in either case it does not depend upon technical 
ownership. Any such power depends upon political authority 
over the subject matter. And it can not be denied that the Gen- 
eral Government has the actual power in this case. And is it 
not a contradiction in terms to say that a thing which Congress 
can actually accomplish without any court having the power to 
intervene is unconstitutional? If it can do a thing with no court 
having the right to interfere, is not that thing necessarily within 
its constitutional powers? Admittedly in a given case Congress 
can in explicit terms prohibit the erection of a specific dam, and 
it can in so many words explicitly authorize the dam. Suppose 
it passed an act like this: 

Whereas — — has applied for permission to construct a dam 
across. the River at >» being a navigable water of the 
United States: Now, therefore, 

Be it enacted, That the Secretary of War may issue a permit to erect 
snid. dam over said river, upon and after the performance by the said 
grantee of the following conditions (among others): That is to say, the 
payment by the said grantee into the United States Treasury for General 
er tar wakes Aay oe Wis & Erir O etc ty pale 
said dam and said dam shall be unlawful until said grantee has per- 
formed the foregoing conditions. 


In just what way can the unconstitutionality of an act of 
that sort be demonstrated? It will not be claimed that the ap- 


plicant could build his dam without the permit from the 
Secretary of War, nor. I suppose, will it be claimed that the 
Secretary of War could be compelled to issue the permit until 
the conditions had been complied with; and, if the applicant 
should perform the conditions and get the permit, I suppose no 
one would say that he could sue and recover back the money 
that he had paid. Then, could a court at the suit of one in- 
terested in navigation enjoin the erection of the dam on the 
ground that the act of Congress was unconstitutional? Surely 
not. Congress has power to authorize or forbid the dam, and 
the interests of navigation are not in any way affected by the 
motives of Congress in granting or withholding consent. As 
was said in the Doyle case, supra, “An unconstitutional reason 
or contention is an impracticable suggestion.” Nor can I see 
a way by which any State could intervene. Would it not have 
to be admitted that this legislation would be effectual to accom- 
plish the purposes Congress had in mind, namely, the securing 
of a sum of money as the price of permission to erect the dam? 
But can it be that it is within the power of Congress to accom- 
plish a thing with no court haying power to upset it, and yet 
that thing be unconstitutional? Does not the very term “ un- 
constitutional” as used in our law when applied to an act of 
Congress mean that in the last resort the effect of it can be 
nullified by the Supreme Court of the United States in some 
proper legal proceeding? 

It seems to me that a doctrine the effect of which will deprive 
Congress of the power to protect these public rights ought not 
to be strained after. The public right of navigation at a given 
point might be regarded by Congress as of slight value to the 
public, but yet, slight as it was, a thing not to be parted with 
without some corresponding public benefit. And there would be 
no public benefit whatever if it permitted a dam to be built 
for private purposes. It would in that ease be destroying a 
public right of some value, although small, for the purpose 
of enriching private individuals. Since commerce and naviga- 
tion affect the whole people, why may not Congress properly 
say that if a private individual desires permission to produce 
an injurious effect, slight as you please, upon that commerce 
and navigation, then he must give in return some publie bene- 
fit. I see no reason why Congress—the granting power—is not 
the suitable body to determine just what public benefit is the 
equivalent of the public detriment. An ordinary citizen would 
be perplexed to be told that there was no governmental power 
to secure for the publie the benefits which the licensee stood 
ready to give. Admittedly no State or municipality could re- 
quire any compensation, because they have no control over the 
subject matter. It is not beyond the bounds of possibility that 
the time may come when all navigation by rivers will be of 
slight value, so slight that it may be unanimously agreed that 
the loss of all such navigation will bring no substantial harm 
to the community. What, then, would be done with the rivers? 
Would there be no alternative except either to keep this prac- 
tically useless public right or to turn over the water power for 
private exploitation? Such a conclusion ought not to be ac- 
cepted unless it is inevitable. 

The opinion of the Attorney General, dated July 13, 1909, 
has been called to my attention. With admirable clearness he 
points out the nature and extent of this power of Congress. 
The question to which he was primarily devoting himself, 
namely, the true construction to be placed upon various acts of 
Congress, does not concern us here; but I note that he, by 
implication, at any rate, supports the views I have in this 
opinion suggested. He seems to approve the provisions of the 
act of Congress of June 21, 1906 (34 Stat., 386), authorizing 
the Secretary of War to impose as a condition upon the permit 
to construct a dam ‘a requirement that the person owning such 
dam shall convey to the United States free of cost “title to 
such land as may be required for a lock” and shall grant to 
the United States a “free use of water power for building and 
operating such constructions.” And the Attorney General goes 
on to say that Congress “may undoubtedly require such pay- 
ments or assumption of expenses as are necessary or proper to 
insure the navigabiilty of the stream.” This is really all that 
is necessary for our purposes, for under this suggestion to in- 
sure the validity of an act of Congress it would be enough if 
the grantee were required to pay certain sums of money, “ said 
sums to be expended under the direction of the Secretary of 
War in improving the navigability of said river.“ There can, 
of course, be no distinction made between an act requiring the 
grantee to donate land and power directly and one requiring 
him to furnish money with which the Government may purchase 


land and power to be used in improving navigation. 
5 Epwarp B. BURLING. 
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War—Reply to Hon. Franklin D. Roosevelt. 


SPEECH 


HON. ALBERT JOHNSON, 


OF WASHINGTON, 
IN THE House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Monday, April 27, 1914. 


The Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union had 
under consideration the bill (H. R. 12873) relating to the assessment 
for taxation of real estate in the District of Columbia, and for other 
purposes. . 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the 
gentleman from Washington [Mr. JouNnson]. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Chairman, on the night 
of this day one week ago, when the House voted for the Presi- 
dent’s “near-war” resolution, which resolution was promptly 
thrown into the wastebasket by the Senate, Hon. Franklin D. 
Roosevelt, Assistant Secretary of the Navy, was in the city of 
Seattle, and at a Democratic meeting there that night saw fit 
to criticize the votes of my colleague [Mr. La FOLLETTE] and 
myself. Of course, Mr. Chairman, the Assistant Secretary of 
the Navy has the full and free right to criticize any vote I may 
cast, but I regret that he deemed it wise to appear at a meeting 
of a Democratic club more than 8,000 miles from his office in 
order to charge me with casting a partisan yote. His criticism 
came from the wrong place. He said: 

Just 37 Members of the House of Representatives put themselves 
in their true character. 

He continued : 

Party fealty was greater than national fealty, These men can not 
see above party affairs. They have not put back of them the days 
when Republicans could oppose Democrats and Democrats Republicans 
with impunity, disregardful of the merits of the cause. 

I am informed, Mr. Chairman, that the Assistant Secretary 
of the Navy, Mr. Roosevelt, further along in his speech before 
the Seattle Democrats discussed the doings of his party. This 
statement I have just quoted was not greeted with quite the 
enthusiasm that he had expected. One daily newspaper reports 
that he had misjudged his audience. Further along, when 
Mr. Roosevelt reached the subject of the tariff and undertook 
to tell the people of western Washington how splendidly it was 
working, the silence there was death itself. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. I will, gladly. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. I want simply to suggest 
that he was talking to a Democratic club. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Exactly so. He was speak- 
ing at a Democratic club meeting. I am not criticizing the 
Assistant Secretary, whose office must be a very busy one right 
now, but I want to make the point that it seems hardly fair 
for an official high in the affairs of the Nation in this time of 
stress, to turn up in a Democratic club meeting 3,000 miles from 
his office and charge any Member of Congress with casting a 
partisan vote on this question. If ever in my whole life I cast 
a vote which was not partisan in any way it was on last Mon- 
day, when I voted against that resolution. 

The text of the resolution, as adopted by the House after 
heated debate, was as follows: 


A joint resolution justifying the employment of the armed forces of 
155 e States in enforcing cert. demands against Vietoriano 
uerta. 


Resolved, ete., That the President of the United States is justified 
in the employment of the armed forces of the Unite: States to enforce 
the demands upon Victoriano Huerta for unequivocal amends to the 
Government of the United States for affronts and indignities committed 
against this Government by Gen. Huerta and his representatives, 

When that resolution went over to the Senate, all of the 
Senators except one or two voted against it. After long debate 
an entirely new statement was adopted, notably different from 
pe House declaration, and carrying the following additional 
clause: 

Resolved, That the United States disclaims any hostility to the Mexi- 
can people of any purpose to make war upon them. 

The Senate was straightening out and correcting the short- 
sighted House resolution at the very moment Assistant Secre- 
tary Roosevelt was trying to make politics out of the situation 
in far-away Seattle. 

It seems, Mr. Chairman, that while the Assistant Secretary 
of the Navy was making his speech in Seattle he brought up 
and undertook to defend the repeal of the free-tolls clause, and 
once again there was silence as deep as death. 

He also undertook to defend the Secretary of State, and again 
his words failed to win acclaim. The Secretary of State at 
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that time was either going or coming from a lecture tour; 
the Secretary of Labor was campaigning in Pennsylvania; and 
the Assistant Secretary of the Navy was making a political 
speech in Seattle. 

Next day, in the House, I had occasion to make a few re- 
marks in which I expressed the hope that international peace 
might be arranged. I pointed out what the four great powers 
might do, and in the course of my remarks on that occasion 
I quoted from one of the articles of William J. Bryan in the 
last Commoner, and I said that Mr. Bryan had written these 

Mr. THOMPSON of Oklahoma. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. I will yield. 

Mr. THOMPSON of Oklahoma. Mr. Chairman, I raise the 
point of order that the gentleman is not speaking to the subject 
under consideration. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. This is general discussion, 
Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. We are under general debate, and the 
gentleman has the right, as the Chair understands. 

Mr. THOMPSON of Oklahoma. I make the point that the 
gentleman can not talk about anything except the subject under 
consideration. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair’s understanding of the status is 
that a bill is now under general debate, and the rule is that 
under general debate it would be in order for a gentleman to 
discuss any question he desires. 

Mr. THOMPSON of Oklahoma. The gentleman can talk 
about the sun, moon, and stars, and still be in order? 

The CHAIRMAN. He would be entirely in order while a bill 
is under general debate. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Chairman, I hope that 
this is not to be taken out of my time. On Wednesday last I 
undertook to read from the New York Sun some quotations 
from W. J. Bryan’s Commoner, and a little later I defended Mr. 
Bryan, showing that what he said in the Commoner as to what 
he wanted to do was not what he was, as Secretary of State, 
was forced to do by conditions and circumstances. The New York 
Sun charges that I am “lauding the cooing dove, Mr. Bryan.” 
Then the Sun proceeds to have some fun with the names of 
counties in my district such as Chehalis, Clallam, Klickitat, 
Skamania, and Wahkiakum, but, nevertheless, the Sun called 
attention to the fact that Mr. Bryan on March 5, speaking to 
newspaper men the day after he had been sworn in as Secretary 
of State, said: 

The United States shall never go to war as long as I am Secretary 
of State. 

Mr. Chairman, the determination of the Secretary is com- 
mendable; the views of the President are praiseworthy. The 
desires of both that there shall be no war by us on Mexico are 
the views of a great majority of our people. But, Mr. Chair- 
man, having gone thus far; having captured a customhouse 
with shot and shell, when a simple note would have done the 
business; having, to quote the President's own words: 

Gone down to Mexico to serve mankind. 


And, having armed one side and disarmed the other, together 
with the expressed determination of this administration to set- 
tle the land problems of our distressed. sister, I can greatly 
fear, Mr. Chairman, that we will be there a long, long time. 
That is why the definite statement on the part of the Senate 
that the United States disclaims hosility to the Mexican people 
and will not make war on them is a wise and sane declaration, 
and one that will carry for all time, I hope. 

While we are debating the plank of the Democratic platform 
which calls for a free Philippines, we will be supervising elec- 
tions in Mexico and O. K.ing this or that brand of paper money 
below the Rio Grande. We are into it now. Our first bill of 
expenses amounts to five or six millions. We will vote that 
without a dissenting vote, just as there were no votes here 
against the Senate resolution of a week ago when it came to 
this side of the Capitol. 

I do not believe that the United States desires to assimilate 
any more tropical people. We can pay out our money to better 
purpose, 

Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks by adding letters written by Mr. La Fotterre and by 
Mr. Jounson of Utah, and some further statements. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Washington asks 
unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the Record in the 
manner indicated. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Chairman, yesterday 
Representative La FoLLETTE received a letter from a constituent 
criticizing his vote. Mr. La FoLLETTE made the following reply, 
which, in my opinion, deserves wide circulation. 
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REPRESENTATIVE LA FOLLETTE’S LETTER. 
WASHINGTON, D. C., April 27, 1914. 


our favor of April 21, 
vote, “ No,” 
ouse of 


Mr. L. C. CAMPBELL. 


My Dran Mr. CAMPBELL: I am in receipt of 
wherein you express your indi tion at m 
resolution in and voted on in the 
April 20, in answer to a request and follo 
President Wilson on that day. 

I beg to preface this reply to your letter by saying that you were evi- 
dently misled rs the article you read to the extent of misunders 
par the President 

ou s paper 
President Wilson in his 


tted to Secre of State Bryan by 
the committee ha the same in cha was in turn submitted by 
Secretary Bryan to dent. He, Bryan, breaking all limits 
in getting the resolution to the White House, and the resolution, you 

at say, was the President’s own as it passed the House absolutely as 
O. Kd by him, and it read: 

“Resolved, ete., That the President of the United States is justified 
in the employment of the armed forces of the United States of America 
to enforce demands made upon Victoridno Huerta for unequivocal 


amends to the Government of the United States for affronts and in- 


dignitles commi Government by Gen, Huerta and his 
Ses geen 
you see it was not authority that he wanted; it was justification. 


He (the President) said: 

“But I earnes ope that war is not now in question.” 

Yet before he d succeeded in his vote of justification 

ere gee he had thrown our forces into Vera Cruz and killed 
and wow more than 200 Mexicans, and this within a very few 
hours of the time he had said to Congress: 

“We do not desire to control in any degree the affairs of our sister 
Republic. Our feeling for the people of Mexico is one of deep and 
genuine friendship,” etc. 

Mr. Campbell, I bave no, objection Whatever to intervention in 
Mexico; in fact, I think we should have intervened several months ago. 
There was ample cause; but the causes the President * 5 for his 
action were so puerile and so unworthy a motive for hostilities, lead- 
ing to death and desolation, that I think I do not overstate the truth 
when I say that every Member of Congress, regardless of the way he 
yoted, was ashamed of them. 

We were not asked to justify the President In what he was about 
to do becanse of crimes and outrages against American citizens or de- 
struction of their property or long months of disgraceful domestic 
strife in Mexico, which it seemed they were not able to cope with and 
was growing steadily worse instead of better. Oh,no! President Wil- 
son could not very well start against Huerta on these grounds, for he 
(Huerta) had steadily tried to maintain such order as was possible 
over the section of Mexico he cont and had also protected life 
and popes. It was Villa, Carranza, and Zapetta who had committed 
most of those atrocities and ou and with these brigands the 
President of the United States had been communicating and impa- 
tiently awaiting the downfall of Huerta. 

He had for that reason removed the embargo against arms and mu- 
nitions of war going into Mexico across the northern border, and for 
months thousands of stands of arms and thousands of rounds of am- 
munition have been steadily pours across the northern border, and it 
is safe to say that most of it will be used against our own troops if 
they cross the line with a hostile intent. No, we were not asking for 
ea ag for using the armed forces of the United States against 

uerta because of atrocities or outrages, nor for humanity’s sake. 
No! The President came before Congress and told of the landing of 
a small boat from one of our war vessels on the beach at Tampico 
and of their arrest by a petty Mexican officer; of their conducted 
5 of the streets of the town; of their meeting a su or Mexican 
officer, who ordered them back to their boat, where they were detained 
about an hour and a half, when their release was o by the com- 
mandant of Tampico with an apol This was later followed by ex- 


page of regret by Gen, Huerta mself, with explanations of cause, 
ete. 
The commander of the American the Dolphin, Admiral Mayo, 


ship, in 

was not satisfied with the Gy a ane communicated with Washing- 
ton. President Wilson, who had supinely waited and allowed outrages 
of many descriptions to pass unnoticed, or, if noticed, without pesteny 
immediately came to the conclusion that the man whose reign he ha 

refused to recognize—and I never blamed him for that—must fire 21 
guns in salute of our flag in addition to two apologies 1 made for 
an act in which there had been no violence nor hardship of any kind. 
The commandant at Tampico had offered a salute of five guns; Gen. 
Huerta offered to give the salute of 21 guns if our vessel would ac- 
knowledge the salute with a return salute of 21 guns in honor of the 
Mexican flag. This President Wilson refused to accede to and went 


to war, 

He mentioned one or two other affronts of minor importan 
of which entailed any sumeri or hardship, only indignity at the hands 
of an unrecognized government. The grieva 

ir, Because Huerta did not agree 
stead of five, some 20 American when the Presi- 
dent read his message are now dead, and 75 American boys are Sal 
ously wounded, and for what—only the difference between tweedledum 
and tweedledee. 

Mr. Campbell, do you think the t, strong United States can afford 
to write on oe a yy a chronicle stating that for the above flimsy 
reasons we commen hostilities against a sister Republic, spent thou- 
sands and millions of dollars, made childless homes, added to our roll 
of widows and orphans, and of maimed, crippled, and dependent men? 
You may feel like justifying it for such a reason; I not; and I 

their country’s 


voted that way. 

I bave four boys; I feel that I could give them by for 
sake if it was in peril, or even for the sake of bettering the conditions 
2 goa 5 ees lands, vat os . a Sonena e the sented 
ess burning © charges of gunpowder in addition to two a es 
already offered for an offense committed by a government we had re- 


fused to recognize as a government; I would not w y allow my 
boys to offer their lives for such a cause; I would not e a justifica- 
tion for the 1 ent to send your boys for such a cause, where I 


could not conscientiously send my own. I 


Pj a losing your 

opinion, But President Wilson must have what is in my opinion higher 
ground and a more worthy cause before he can my vote of ea- 
tion, and that was all this resolution for. It was not for 


authority of any kind, 


I shall always vote for the uphol of our national bonor, if I am 
requires bol: I ae war is ' 


satisfied it bolstering. Now 


9 declared, 
even for a flimsy and, will vo 


in my judgment, an unholy reason, te 
for money and for the raising of men to carry it to a successful conclu- 
sion. I feel that it is my duty so to do, and I shall always try to do 
my duty as I see it, but a vote of justification is another matter; that 
is a thing that has to be settled by a man's own conception of right or 
wrong, and I thank God that I have courage to vote in such a case as 
my conscience dictates. I offer no apology to — * for so doing. 
I shall back the President of the United tes so long as I thi 

he should be under the Constitution. I will back him when I think he 
is wrong if I think it is best for my country that I should do so. But 
1 1 never give him a vote of justification if I think he is wrong, so 

me, God. 

Banie of the newspapers have tried to make it appear that politics 
had to do with the “no” vote against this justification resolution. 
Such a contention is simply silliness. There were 5 Democrats, 2 
Progressives, 1 Independent, and 29 Republicans voted “no.” I am 
satisfied that politics did not figure in the minds of any of them when 
—5 voted. fully expected to receive much criticism for my vote 

ead of political advantage. 

If I am defea for reelection, or had I known I would be if I so 
voted, I would still be proud of that vote. While I regret losing the 
good opinion of some people, I am satisfied that I will never cast 
a vote that meets with the aeproval of my own conscience more than 
did that vote on nonjustification. 

With best wishes and kindest regards, I remain, 

Very sincerely, yours, 
Wu. L. La FOLLETTBS, 


POSITION OF MR, JOHNSON OF UTAH. 


I desire to add a portion of a letter written by Representative 
Jacos Jonson, of Utah, to one of the Salt Lake newspapers 
that had criticized him. 

His position is very much the same as mine, and he has stated 
it most clearly. His letter follows, in part: 


In 4785 article of criticism you eet ae to the votes cast by 
the Hon. JOSEPH HOWELL and myself in House of Representatives 
on Monday, the 20th day of April, 1914, when the sai d 
under consideration House joint resolution No. 251, and which said 
resolution was then passed by the House by a vote of 337 for and 37 
6 its passage, and of which said 37 votes Mr. How rtl and myself 
cas 


t 2. 
Now, Mr. Editor, I will not believe that by the publication of said 
article you willfully in to misrepresent Mr. Howxtu and myself. 
I prons to believe that — had been misinformed, or had no suflicient 
information upon the subject to acquaint you with the facts. 

Now, the facts are these: That on Monday, the 20th of April, 
1914, and after the President of the United States had delivered his 
message to the joint Houses of Congress, House joint resolution 251 was 
introduced in the House of Representatives, and after numerous amend- 
ments had been proposed to the said resolution by the 37 Members who 
e original resolution, and had been promptly voted 
rity, the original resolution was passed by the House 
to 37, Mr. Howetn and myself being of the 37 who 
vo It immediately went to the Senate, where it 
failed to receive a single vote in its favor, but all of the resolution 
after the enacting clause was by the Senate stricken out and a new 
and different resolution was substituted in its stead, and which said 
substitute contained in substance the amendments which the 37 Mem- 
bers of the House had proposed in the House as amendments. And in 
this shape the substitute was passed by the Senate by a very large 
majority, after which the substitute was returned to the House and 
was passed by the House by practically a unanimous vote. And the 
original House joint resolution 251, and against which Mr. Hows. 
and myself and 35 other Member voted, was repudiated, first, by the 
37 votes of the House; second, by the whole Senate; and lastly, by the 
almost unanimous yote of the House in which it originated, and even 
without a roll call of the House. and it now reposes in the official 
wastebasket of the Senate, where it will rest forevermore. 

The above facts may be verified by an examination of the Cox- 
GRESSIONAL Recorp on the 20th and 2ist of April. 

So the 37 Members, including Mr. HOWELL and myself, who voted 
against the original House joint resolution 251, have been vindicated 
by both Houses of Congress and, I believe, by the country at large and, 
I believe, will be by the people of Utah when they shall be made 
acquainted with the facts. Just wherein “Utah has been misrepre- 
sented” in this matter I am at a loss to discover, unless it shall be 
found in the publication of your said article. That because the 
Representatives of Utah refused to be carried off their feet by the 
clamor and excitement of the House for the moment, but stood firm in 
what they belleved and what afterwards proved to be right, they are 

atized as “ Huertistas and are accused of placing their State 


in a false position. 

As for my patriotism and 3 to the country and its flag I 
yield to no man, and my over years’ residence in Utah enables me 
to state that the people of Utah are, as you say, intensely patriotic 
and loyal to the country and its flag. 

As to what will justify a declaration of war with Mexico, I may 
differ with some others. War is a terrible ; once put in motion 
no man can say where, how, or when it may end. It should be 
avoided as long as may be, with honor; should be resorted to promptly 
when necessary for the protection of the lives and rights of the 
citizens and the vindication of national honor, 

The conditions yrs in Mexico present a vexed problem, which 
must be solved by the United States. It has no government which is 
recogn: by our Government. It has a number of persons claiming 
to exercise authority in the Republic, such as Huerta, Villa, Carranza, 
Zapata, and others too numerous to mention, all claiming to be either 
presidents, generals, chi bandits, and what not, and practically 
all in war, the one with the other, for supremacy in that 
unhappy country. their strife the citizens of the United States 
residing in Mexico have suffered greatly; they have been insulted, 
robbed, tortured, and killed by the 


parent im y, and each of them, are all equall. ty. 
Th fag and defied our authority, and 1 1 — 
to say that the State of Utah has suffered more than many of the 
other States from the above conditions, : 
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The above-mentioned and many other grievances suffered by the 
= of the United States and without any prospects of redress or a 
mtinuation of such wrongs are, to my mind, sufficient to not only 
justify but they demand that our Government should declare to the 
world that it will resort to force for the redress thereof; and our decla- 
ration of war against Mexico should be based upon such wrongs and 
against all who have 8 therein and not upon the personal 
animosity which the President of the United States may entertain 
against any one of such alleged chiefs. The Tampico incident, in and 
| of itself, when the facts are fully understood, is not a sufficient justi- 
| fication for a declaration of war. It resulted from the mutual mis- 
arines on the one side and the 2 officer on the 
g their boat at the Iturbide bridge, 
commander of Tampico, but the ma- 
rines had no notice of such orders. The arresting officer erred in his 
belief that the marines had notice of the orders not to land at that 
oint, and the further belief that the marines were willfully violating 
he order by such landing, and thereupon arresting them for such vio- 
lation; but as soon as the matter came to the knowledge of the com- 
mandant of the place, he immediately ordered the marines to be released 
and apologized to the marines. The commander of Tampico also sent 
an apology to the naval commander of the United States at Tampico 
for the arrest. Huerta also sent from Mexico City his regrets and 
sporo for the arrest of the United States naval commander at 
pico. 


Huerta, not being recognized by the United States as other than a 
private person, could not be required by the United States to do any 
act other than a personal one. He should not be required to deliver a 
national salute of the Mexican Government, because we baye con- 
sany refused to recognize him as representing the Mexican Govern- 
ment. 

We have ample cause for war against Mexico without the Tampico 
and kindred incidents, and, as a matter of fact, war now exists be- 
tween the United States and Mexico. Let us declare to the world the 
true reason for engaging in such war. The original House joint reso- 

ution No. 251, which I voted and which died in the Senate, 
did not so state. 
JACOB JOHNSON, 


Representative in Congress from Utah, 
WAR AND PEACE. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Chairman, the strained 
situation in Mexico will soon pass. But we will be there when 
Huerta is gone, and we will not get away easily. 

In the meantime thoughtful people might remember that in 
the past 10 years the United States of America, without an 
enemy in the world, has spent for wars, past or to come, 
$1,975,000,000, enough to have paid the entire national debt and 
built three Panama Canals, or to have covered the entire Nation 
ar na to coast with a network of the finest roads in the 
world. 

Also, that the cost of our Civil War to free the slaves, entirely 
aside from the billion dollars of pensions paid since, would have 
bought, paid for, freed, educated, and endowed for life every 
slave ten times over. 

And again, during the past 30 years 71 per cent of the entire 
income of the United States Government has been expended for 
war supplies, armaments, the Army, Navy, interest on war debts 


and war pensions, and but 29 per cent for all other purposes 
combined. Does that sound good to those who pay the taxes? 


j WAR MACHINES BRING ON WAR. 

Mr. Chairman, the “civilized” nations of the world spend 
two and a quarter billion dollars a year on their military estab- 
lishments. As long as they build great war machines and try 
to regulate each others’ affairs they will fight. If the United 
States gets too insistent for humanity in Mexico, we will in- 
crease the number of war widows and orphans at home. 

We often hear that war is what Gen. Sherman said it is. 
Do you remember just what he said? Here it is: 

I am tired and sick of war. Its glory is all moonshine. It is only 
those who have neither fired a shot nor heard the shrieks and groans 


of the wounded who cry aloud for more blood, more vengeance, more 
desolation. War is hell. f 


I close, Mr. Chairman, with a stanza from Rudyard Kipling's 
famous Recessional ” : 


If, drunk with ‘ht of power, we loose 
Wild ‘thst have not Thee in awe— 
Such boasting as the Gentiles use, 


Or lesser breeds withont the law— 
Lord God of Hosts, ‘be with us yet 
Lest we forget; lest we forget 


Indian Appropriation Bill. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM KETTNER, 


OF CALIFORNIA, ; 
IN rae House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Monday, July 27, 1914, 
the conf R. 12579 kin ria- 
eee for ou caret — Seta Seance of 3 Indian 
Affairs, for fulfilling treaty stipulations with various Indian tribes, 
and for other purposes, for the Ascal year ending June 30, 1915. 
Mr. KETTNER. Mr. Speaker, I am intensely interested in 
some of the provisions of this bill, because they concern and 


| boundary between that State and California. 


have to do with a large number of the wards of our Govern- 
ment who are either living within my district or else fre- 
quently journey into it in their efforts to provide themselves 
with sustenance. Our Government is now maintaining 25 In- 
dian schools in California, of which 15 are in my own district, 
and it is also maintaining 35 reservations, with a total popula- 
tion of over 5,000 Indians, within the district. In addition, 
in the lands bordering along the Colorado River, which is be- 
tween my district and the State of Arizona, several other large 
reservations, supporting a goodly population, provide us with 
constant visitors. 

My interest, therefore, in the continued welfare of our Indian 
tribes lies not only in the fact of my general desire and dis- 
position to do well by these wards of our Government, whither- 
soever they may be dispersed, but also in the fact that from 
my long acquaintance with conditions in my own district, I 
know the needs of our Indians therein and know how well 
they are entitled to and how much they can profit from our 
bounty. As wards we owe them not only the duty of giving 
them food and raiment as the same may be needed, but, more 
than that, we should provide them with such opportunities as 
may be possible whereby through their own efforts they may 
contribute to their own welfare and peace of mind. 

In this spirit I am particularly concerned with two items— 
one providing for the support and education at Sherman Insti- 
tute, Riverside, of 100 more pupils than are now accommodated 
there and the other appropriating $25,000 in aid of the con- 
struction of a bridge over the Colorado River. 

The work accomplished and being carried on in educating 
the Indians at Sherman Institute is of an inspiring nature. 
The superintendent in charge has given particular attention to 
educating the boys and girls into a vocation—teaching the boys 
blacksmithing, carpentry, painting, and so forth; teaching the 
girls cooking, the elements of nursing, sewing—giving them 
credits on the farm and household work done during the vaca- 
tions, so they will go back to their homes the leaders and 
teachers of the better methods, instead of being educated away 
from their home conditions, with no new place made for them. 
Owing to the excellent climate at Riverside and the possibility 


| of utilizing sleeping porches during all af the year, the school 


has been running at its full capacity, while its high character 
has brought scores of applications for admittance that of neces- 
sity were turned down, It is therefore gratifying that this bill 
provides for 100 more pupils in this scheol. 

The other item, as I have already suggested, refers te a pew 
bridge over the Colorade River. By the terms of the bill 
$25,000 is appropriated for the construction of a wagon bridge 
across the Colorado River at or near Topeck, a station a few 
miles from Needles and nearly midway between the ‘Colorado 
and Mojave Indian Reseryations, situate in Arizona, along the 
The appropria- 
tion is intended to supplement other appropriations that have 
been promised by the States just named, and the actual ex- 
penditure of the money embraced in this item is made condi- 
tional upon the appropriation and expenditure of such amounts 
by the authorities of Arizona and California. 

It is estimated that with the $75,000 thus secured a good 
substantial steel bridge can be erected over the Colorado, 
whereby freer access may be had between the States named and 
a fair opportunity may be afforded the members of the various 
Indian tribes located upon the two reservations in western 
Arizona to cross the Colorado River and journey to Needles, 
which is the market and supply point for the entire valley. It 
is also the end of a division on the railroad, with several over- 
land trains a day, and the Indians depend upon the travelers on 
these trains for the sale of beadwork, baskets, rugs, and blan- 
kets. Besides this, the town is a market for the agricultural 
products raised by the Indians and for the cordwood which is 
cut on the reservation. > 

The only means of communication across the Colorado is a 
dilapidated ferryboat and rowboats owned by the Indians. 
During the low water it takes from a half hour to an hour to 
cross, and during the high water, besides being extremely 
dangerous, it takes from three to five hours to make the trip one 
way. In the summer of 1909 a boatload of supplies for the Fort 
Mohave Reseryation, amounting to $1,400, sank; supplies are 
damaged to a considerable extent every year; and this spring 
several of the Indians lost their lives. These conditions fully 
warrant, if not demand, a diversion of the public revenues for 
this aid. 

It is in keeping with the action taken a year ago in the 
Indian appropriation bill in providing for a similar bridge near 
Yuma. In addition, as a result of the active cooperation of the 
Federal Government and of the two States named, interstate 
traffic of every sort will be promoted and another step toward 
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the settling up of the cultivable portions of the great southwest- 
ern desert will be taken. 

For over 80 years I haye watched and marveled at the growth 
of the agricultural importance of California, a growth brought 
about and made possible only through the settling up and re- 
claiming of her erstwhile arid lands, lands that until the com- 
ing of the industrious farmer and the hardy pioneer were bar- 
ren, unproductive, and inhospitable to an extreme degree. 

The multiplication of the means of communication and of 
travel by the construction and maintenance of such necessary 
structures as is here under consideration can not do other than 
spell for greater opportunities and greater benefits for large 
numbers of our people. 


Rules and Regulations of the Chamber of Commerce of 
Minneapolis. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES H. DILLON, 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA, 
Ix run House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Thursday, August 6, 1914. 
THE GRAIN MARKET OF THE NORTHWEST. 

Mr. DILLON. Mr. Speaker, I shall briefly discuss the rules 
and regulations of the Chamber of Commerce of Minneapolis 
and make a few observations concerning the grain market of 
the Northwest. 

The Chamber of Commerce of Minneapolis was organized 
October 19, 1881. Its declared purpose is to inculcate just and 
equitable principles of trade, to adjust disputes among its mem- 
bers, to create a board of arbitration, a board of appeals, with 
power to administer oaths, to try offenders for disobedience of 
its rules, and to inflict penalties therefor. 

The corporation itself is not engaged in trade, neither is it 
conducted for corporate profits, It exists for its members, a 
mere fraternal organization trading in the food supplies; a de- 
vice to bring together the speculators on the grain market. The 
operations of its members are for personal gain. They do not 
operate for the benefit of the producer or the consumer. 

It will be conceded that the members are making legitimate 
sales and purchases, yet they are also engaged in America’s 
greatest gambling game—the buying and selling of future op- 
tions. I assert that under the rules and practices of the cham- 
ber its members are violating the provisions of the antitrust 
law. 

THE RULES AND RE ‘CULATIONS OF THE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 

Let us now examine the rules and regulations. Section 1, 
rule 12, proclaims its membership shall not exceed 550. Section 
2 gives the directors the arbitrary right to reject an applicant 
who may present an unimpaired certificate of membership, duly 
transferred. Moral character, business ability, or financial in- 
tegrity do not constitute a passport into the grain-trading com- 
bine. A new member must pay a transfer fee of $15, while the 
old member pays no transfer fee whatever. 

Section 6 of the same rule allows a member to hold any num- 
ber of membership certificates, but limits his voting power to one 
yote. In the hearing before the Committee on Rules it was de- 
clared that more than 100 of the shares were held by the milling 
industry and elevator companies, 

The Minnesota legislative investigation of 1918 clearly estab- 
lished the fact that the big milling industries and the elevator 
companies have controlled and dictated the policies of the 
chamber of commerce. Through interlocking directorates and 
business associations these institutions have for 30 years been 
levying their tribute upon the food supplies of the Northwest. 

The value of the certificate of membership ranges from $3,500 
to $5,000. If one member becomes indebted to another on grain 
transactions the rules give the creditor a lien upon the debtors 
certificate for the sum so due. This lien is superior to the 
rights of other creditors, and all disputes must be adjusted be- 
fore the certificate can be transferred. 

The rules exclude the courts from passing upon controversies 
of the members and places the right of trial in a board of direc- 
tors, whose decisions are final, without appeal. The directors 
may inflict fines, suspend or expel the members. Through the 
absolute power vested in the board of directors the combination 
of members are able to control and perpetuate their monopolistic 
powers. 

The rates of commission are established by fixed rules. Under 
rule 8 no member can handle consigned grain for less than the 


established commission rates. The rates of commission are 
higher for nonmembers than for members, 

The member who purchases grain for shipment to Minneapolis 
must make allowance for transportation, commission, switching, 
inspection, and weighing charges and must charge interest on all 
advances made on grain shipments. 

Under section 7 of rule 4 the member can not accept a specula- 
tive account from the employee of another member without the 
consent of such employer. Under Circular 141, issued December 
20, 1909, the member can not trade before or after the regular 
trading hours, but may remain in the exchange room 15 minutes 
for the purpose of adjusting his accounts ; then the exchange 
room must be vacated. 

By section 2 of rule 13 any person who is in default on 
account of any business transaction with a member of the 
chamber shall not be permitted admission to the exchange 
room while such defaleation remains unsettled. Under section 
7 of rule 11 the members are prohibited from gathering in any 
place, public or private, except the exchange room, for the pur- 
pose of making any trade or contract for the future delivery 
of grain. 

_Circular 61, issued December 10, 1907, prohibits “ personal 
bids” or “personal offers” on the exchange and provides that 
all bids or offers to buy or sell grain shall be open for ac- 
ceptance by any member. 

Circular 223, issued December 8, 1910, provides that all offers 
to buy or sell futures or cash grain in the exchange room be- 
fore the opening of the market, price being based upon the 
opening price or any other price, are forbidden. 

Circular 401, issued September 25, 1912, interprets section 11 
of rule § to the effect that the member is prohibited from plac- 
ing on deposit any money in any bank on any basis for the 
purpose of influencing shipment of grain by or through the 
bank. Circular 296 requires the members to report all spot 
sales of cash grain from country points to the eash-grain 
reporter. 

Section 10 of rule 8 provides that every member buying in 
carload lots on track at country points for shipment to Min- 
neapolis shall make their purchases on the basis of the Min- 
neapolis market values less commission, and such bids shall 
be subject to the charges of switching, inspection, weighing, 
freight, and interest on advances. 

Here we find a rule that fixes the value of every carload of 
grain and prohibits the members from buying at any other 
price. The individuality of the purchaser and seller is elimi- 
nated. The institution acts for them, makes the price, and en- 
forces its mandates by its rules. Thus are the antitrust 
statutes violated with impunity. 

Circular 440, issued March 15, 1913, prohibits the member to 
whom grain is consigned for sale from selling the same to any 
company either owned or controlled by such consignee. This 
circular cites the fact that shippers were consigning grain for 
sale to members of the chamber who were selling such grain 
to companies owned or controlled by such consignee. The cir- 
cular further states that the board of directors deem the 
practice unwise because it might furnish temptation for unfair 
dealing. 

In the hearings before the Rules Committee it was shown 
that this system of double dealing was a common practice and 
had existed in the chamber for many years. No rule of law 
could justify such double dealing. Here the consignee, who 
pretended to represent his principal, was selling the principal's 
grain to his own company. He was representing the principal 
and at the same time representing himself. He was the seller 
as well as the buyer. The chamber of commerce through many 
years tolerated this system of double dealing until public senti- 
ment condemned it, resulting in the issuing of the circular 
prohibiting the practice, but the evil was not eliminated. 
They now accomplish the same result through dummy sales, 

A member may employ a regular traveling representative, 
but such agent can not act antil he passes an examination and 
obtains a license from the chamber. He is subject to the 
rules and regulations and may be fined or suspended, and his 
license may be revoked at any time. 

The price for future delivery of grain dealt in is absolutely 
fixed by the chamber of commerce. Under section 7 of rule 4 
no member can buy at a price higher than the current selling 
price nor sell below the current bid price for future delivery 
of any commodity dealt in on the trading floor of the chamber 
of commerce. 

Circular 405, issued Oetober 8, 1911, forbids the member from 
acting as the agent of any individual, firm, or corporation in 
the cities of Minneapolis or St. Paul or elsewhere not a mem- 
ber of the chamber and who is soliciting shipments of grain 
from the farmer or the country shipper. 
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These rules are not reasonable, and ery few of them could 
be enforced in court if contested. They prevent competition; 
they stifle individual effort; they destroy freedom of trade; 
they permit the members to manipulate the market; they 
subvert the rights of the producer and the consumer; they 
create 2 monopoly among the members of the association. The 
law of supply and demand does not fix the price of the future 
delivery. Neither does the Liverpool market control it, but 
the association prshes aside the functions of supply and de- 
mand and substitutes its own judgment in the interest of its 
own members. The rules themselves furnish conclusive evidence 
that the members of the organization are violating the provi- 
sions of the antitrust laws. 


DAMAGES FIXED ON DEALING IN FUTURE OPTIONS. 


Section 1 of rule 10 provides the damages to which parties 
shall be entitled when contract for future delivery is broken. 
This section clearly contemplates that the alue may be manipu- 
lated for the purpose of obtaining damages, because the rule 
gives a remedy for such manipulated cases by the following 
language: 

Provided this section shall not be construed as authorizing extor- 
tlonate claims based on values manipulated for the purpose of securing 
such claims, 

A special committee is authorized to hear and determine the 
question as to “the equitable measure of damages, if any, to 
be paid by the party in default.” Also— 

termining the measure of damages to be 
paid d oe 5 alf de anthorised to consider whether or not 
the value of the property in dispute has been enhanced by combination 
or by any individual. for the purpose of extorting unreasonable dam- 
ages and shall also consider the effect on values produced by sales in 
excess of the marketable supply, 

This section fixes damages for default on future deliveries. If 
the sale is legitimate, the defaulting party should pay the full 
damages and thus make good his contract. This section, how- 
ever, contemplates that the members may be engaged in gam- 
bling contracts for future deliveries. Otherwise, why protect 
him from “extortionate claims based on values manipulated ”? 
Why relieve the member from the fixed rule of damages and 
establish an “equitable measure of damages”? Why consider 
whether the value of the property in dispute has been en- 
hanced by combination”? Why “consider the effect on values 
produced by sales in excess of the marketable supply“? 

These rules expressly recognize the fact that the members 
are engaged in gambling on the grain market. They protect 
themselves while dealing with each other, but they prey upon 
the inexperienced, the tenderfoot, and the sucker. 


THE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE AND ELEVATORS ACTING TOGETHER, 


Rule 21 permits the chamber of commerce to say which ele- 
yators will be considered regular. Under this rule the chamber 
reaches out and brings favorite elevators under its own control. 
The rule provides that elevators operating under the State ware- 
house law shall file with the secretary a weekly report of grain 
in store by grades. They must enter into an agreement to ren- 
der full and unreserved compliance with the rules of the cham- 
ber before being considered regular. Section 5 of the rule pro- 
vides that the managers shall honestly and cordially comply 
with the rules of the chamber of commerce. 

Section T provides that the secretary of the chamber of com- 
merce or his assistant is to have free access at all times to all 
“regular” terminal elevator books. Section 8 makes it the 
duty of the regular warehouse at all times to furnish in writing 
a statement of the condition and management of the business, 
Section 9 provides for a system of inspecting and of measuring 
the contents of the regular elevators. 

On page 113 of the Thirtieth Annual Report of the Chamber 
of Commerce, December, 1912, it is stated that on December 31, 
1912, the total storage capacity for grain in Minneapolis 
amounted to 38,550,000 bushels. The capacity of public State 
elevators, regular under chamber of commerce rules, being 
81,650,000 bushels, while the capacity of public State elevators 
not under chamber of commerce rules and private elevators was 
6,900,000 bushels. Following this we find the statement: 

The receipts of private houses and public State elevators not under 
chamber of commerce rules are not regular for delivery on contract. 


Why should the chamber of commerce assume the power to 
declare which elevators are regular and which are irregular? 
Why require them to enter into an agreement to comply with 
the rules? Why should it have free access at all times to the 
books of the regular terminal elevators? Why should the ter- 
minal elevators furnish statements of their condition and the 
management of their business? Why should the representative 
of the chamber inspect and measure the contents of regular 
warehouses? Under what rule of fair dealing can it discrimi- 


nate against other public State elevators and private ware- 
houses? P 

Here are trustees who invite the representatives of the cham- 
ber of commerce to take a full inventory of the trust's proper- 
ties. Here the custodian, in violation of law, permits the bale- 
ment to be controlled by the rules and regulations of the cham- 
ber. The regular elevator permits an inspection of its books 
and records, which constitutes a rank breach of the duty it 
owes to the consignors of the grain. 

The purpose of creating regular elevators is to make more 
effective the combination of the milling industries and the ele- 
yator companies, in order that the grain market may be more 
fully controlled and manipulated. Under these rules a few 
manipulators are able to and do control the grain market in 
violation of the antitrust laws. 

CHARGES URGED AGAINST THE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 

In the hearing before the Rules Committee it was openly 
charged that the shippers were badly cheated by the system 
of inspection and grading; that more grain of the higher grade 
was shipped out than was received; that it was not necessary 
that grain should be elevated to the cupola in order to get 
honest weights; that the grain was frequently doctored and 
mixed with inferior grain and the value thus lowered; that the 
lower grades of grain, through the process of mixture, were 
stored in the public elevators and formed the basis on which 
gambling in futures was conducted; that the milling companies 
refused to buy grain from the cooperative exchange; that a 
price-list bureau was in operation, with its office in the chamber 
of commerce, showing price of grain at local stations, which 
price was often manipulated at the request of the elevator 
companies, 

It was claimed that the crop news as disseminated was wholly 
unreliable; that the chamber assumed a paternalism over the 
regular elevators and denied the same privilege to other public 
elevators; that the members of the chamber for 20 years col- 
lected illegal switching charges and illegal demurrage charges 
until forced to discontinue the extortionate practice. 

The testimony in the Minnesota legislative investigation in 
1913 discloses that the expense of maintaining one of the com- 
mission houses amounted to $300 per day. It was conceded in 
the hearings that 33 commission houses in Minneapolis incurred 
an expenditure of $519,000 in 1911 and $443,722 in 1912. There 
are not less than 100 of these commission houses engaged in 
the grain trade in that city, and their office expenses amount to 
$1,400,000 per year. The chamber also maintains a clearing 
house for clearing transactions of its members at an annual 
expenditure of $24,000. 

The receipts in Minneapolis of wheat, oats, corn, barley, and 
rye in 1912 were 164,905,770 bushels, while the Chicago receipts 
for the same year amounted to 290,249,000 bushels. The com- 
mission on cash wheat sales is 1 cent per bushel, rye and barley 
three-fourths cent per bushel, and oats one-half cent per bushel. 
The commission firms do not get a commission on more than 
one-half of the grain shipped into these cities, and it is esti- 
mated that not more than 50 per cent of the grain shipped is 
consigned grain. 

The elevator companies buy their own grain and make their 
own shipments, Assuming that the Chamber of Commerce of 
Minneapolis and the Board of Trade of Chicago handle one-half 
of all the grain received at 1 cent per bushel, on an average 
each member of the Chamber of Commerce of Minneapolis 
would receive less than $1,500 per year, while the members of 
the Board of Trade of Chicago would receive less than $885 
each per year. 

Where do they get the money to pay their expenses, to main- 
tain their expensive equipment and luxurious offices, and ac- 
cumulate enormous wealth? It is the repeated sales to them- 
sel ves, the sales for future deliveries, the gambling in the grain 
supplies, that furnish them the expenses of operating and the 
profits of the business in which they are engaged. 

The burden of these expenses is a dead weight on the trade, 
and is carried by the producer and the consumer who must pay 
for the operation of this extravagant system. The 550 members 
of the Minneapolis Chamber of Commerce and the 1,640 mem- 
bers of the Chicago Board of Trade should not be commissioned 
trustees for those who produce the grain, nor should they be al- 
lowed to manipulate the market for their selfish purposes. 

_ FUTURE SALES. 

The amount of future sales in these terminal markets is un- 
known. No investigation has ever been able to disclose the 
amount of “phantom” grain that is sold by the members of the 
exchanges. Mr. Benjamin Drake, of Minneapolis, estimates 
that the sales in future transactions in the Minneapolis ex- 
change exceed 10,000,000,000 bushels per year. Mr. S. A. Greeley 
estimates that the members of the Board of Trade of Chicago sell 
30,000,000, 000 bushels of grain every year for future delivery. 
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Ninety-nine per cent of the transactions in the pit are never | during the period of distribution the gambling on the risk 
consummated by actual delivery. The speculators, by concert | goes on. 
of action in the different markets, often throw on the market The speculators relieve everybody from the hazards of dis- 
immense hedging orders, which must of necessity depress the | tribution except their own victims. These operators will tell 
market. If the buying orders are numerous, the price will | you that everyon> has the right to hedge; that it is an in- 
necessarily go up. If the selling orders are heavy, the price surance that the banks will accept as security, but they fail 
will of necessity go down. to inform us about the other fellow, who buys the hedging 

The grain producers usually sell their grain as soon as it | contracts for speculative purposes. 
is harvested, and it thus passes out of the nands of the pro- It must be admitted that every deal in futures must register 
ducers into the hands of the speculators and remains there until | its effect upon the cash price of grain. The cash price re- 
it finally reaches the consuming public. The cistribution goes | sponds to the bidding on futures. Here is a comparative table 
on while values rise and fall during the period of speculation. | of Minneapolis and Chicago future markets for eight years 
The producer is not carrying the risk of distribution, nor is| taken from page 107 of the Thirtieth Annual Report of the 


the consumer. They have turned the job over to the specu- 
lators, who have assumed the burden for compensation, and 


Chamber of Commerce of Minneapolis, issued December 31, 
1912, namely: 


Comparative table of Minneapolis and Chicago future market for cight years. 
- MINNEAPOLIS. 


77% | $0.17} | $0. $0. £0, 
co „54| 71 -1 
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It will be observed that the difference between Minneapolis 
high and low May wheat for 1905 was 65 cents per bushel, while 
the difference between high and low tide in Chicago for May 
wheat in 1905 was 383 cents per bushel. This leeway constitutes 
the gambler’s delight. 

During these eight years the lowest figure between the high 
and low water mark in Minneapolis for May wheat was 144 
cents per bushel, while in Chicago it was 168 cents per bushel. 

This table, issued by the Minneapolis Chamber of Commerce, 
conclusively proves that there is a constant fluctuation in the 
grain vatues caused by the speculations in futures. 

C. W. Smith, of England, in speaking of the evils of the board 
of trade, said: 

It is by such deadly “ bull and bear“ international gambling weapons 
that these men have also cunningly and secretly obtained the key to the 
financial, agricultura;, and commercial conquest of the world. 

Hon. W. P. Hepburn, of Iowa, said: 

All the race-track bling in the world, all the games of cards in 
the “ tenderloins ” and “ red-light districts” of the cities, all the games 
of chance at Monte Carlo and the other famous gambling resorts of the 
world are as drops in the bucket compared with the enormous transac- 
tions of the stock exchanges of the United States. 

Secretary William J. Bryan in 1908 said: 


The legitimate business transacted by the stock exchanges is in- 
finitesimal compared with its gambling business. It is the most gigantic 
sneak-thief bullyragger civilization has ever known, 


The farmers’ elevator companies for years waged a fight in 
competition with the old-line elevator combine at local stations. 
They won the fight, they established for themselves a better mar- 
ket. The elevator combine, pressed in competition at local mar- 
kets, seized the terminal grain markets, and from this citadel 
of power they, with the cooperation of the boards of trade, are 
now controlling the terminal markets for their selfish purposes. 

What matters it to them who controls the local markets so 
long as they are supreme at the terminal stations, so long as 
they can hold the supply until it is needed for consumption, and 
so long as they can keep this waiting supply for gambling pur- 
poses on future options? The accumulation of grain in private 
elevators at the terminal grain markets under the control of the 
board of trade constitutes the gamblers’ reserve. It is this pile 
of chips upon which the game in future options is being played. 

In 1912 the entire amount of wheat shipped into Chicago 
amounted to only 35,914,000 bushels. We are informed by the 
press of the country that on July 28, 1914, 100,000,000 bushels 


of wheat were sold on the Chicago Board of Trade. The sales 
amounted to 100,000 bushels per minute. An obscure pit trader 
while playing at the game pocketed $25,000 in five minutes. 
This obscure pit trader did not produce any wheat, did not own 
any. He bought and sold something that was not in existence; 
he was a “juggler” playing in the great gambling game on our 
food products. 
REMEDIES. 

To tax contracts carrying future delivery will not destroy the 
evil. It should be exterminated. The system is indefensible 
and serves no useful purpose. It is a school of vice; its devotees 
sow nothing, reap nothing, own nothing, yet they buy and sell 
s prophecies,” and through the gambling game they live in 
uxury. 

Those engaged in the business have selected stocks and grain 
for their gambling operations. These exchanges constitute the 
trust that is now engaged in buying and selling these com- 
modities. No one speculates in future delivery of coal, coffee, 
or sugar, yet the value of these commodi-ies should not be 
more stable than the grain value. The trusts have undertaken 
the job of distributing coal, coffee, and sugar, while the stock 
exchanges have taken over the job of distributing farm products. 

As soon as the farmer harvests his crop he puts it on the 
market at a time when it is not needed for consumption. It 
will not do to assume that the consumer wants the grain when 
the market is oversupplied; it is the speculator who wants it. 
The crop should go to the consumer as rapidly as it is needed 
for consumption. 

The successful manufacturer does not rush his product on the 
consumer regardless of the demand. He holds it and thus feeds 
the demand, and so does every other producer except the farmer, 
Forgetful of the rule of supply and demand, forgetful of the 
expenses of distribution, he fails to engage in distribution and 
turns it over to the speculators. 

The farmers, through organization, ought to hold their grain 
and sell only as fast as it is needed for consumption, and by 
so doing they would supply the market according to the demand. 
This is what every other business is doing. The farmer, in 
protecting his own interest, should not stop with production, 
but should follow his grain to the end of distribution. To him 
distribution is as important a. production. For the want of co- 
operation he has been forced to turn his products over to the 


speculators. 
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To reach results they should establish warehouse systems 
with a central management and deliver their products, not to 
the speculator but to their own selling agency for the consumer. 
Thus the wholesaler, the jobber, and milling company would 
buy direct from the selling agency and cut out the speculate>. 
With unity of action, through cooperative terminal warehouses, 
they could put the speculator out of business and become mas- 
ters of their own products from seeding time to harvest and 
from harvest to the time of consumption. 

Prohibiting the exchanges from dealing in future sales should 
be the first step. This, however, will bring no lasting relief 
to the producer, because the speculator would instantly take up 
the business of distributing the products and make all the 
profit that could be wrought out of the business. 

The burden of caring for distribution belongs to the producer, 
and he should protect that distribution until it reaches the con- 
sumer. If he does not do so, the speculator will assume the 
function and pocket the profits. The operators on these ex- 
changes do not produce any grain, and they add no value to the 
product. They simply rake in the sheckels and give no value 
in return. 

Cooperative action is the demand of the hour. State asso- 
ciations, binding together local cooperative associations, should 
be formed for the mutual benefit of the members and should be 
operated without profit. The fruit growers and the tobacco 
planters have succeeded in putting into operation the coopera- 
tive system, and what they have accomplished is a forerunner 
of what the grain-producing farmer may accomplish through 
cooperation. 

The individual should not buy separately, nor should the in- 
dividual sell separately. The association should be the selling 
agency for all members of the local association. The products 
of the American farms in 1912 was valued at $13,000,000,000. 
In the distribution of these products the railroads received 3.8 
per cent, the selling expenses were 9.2 per cent, waste in selling 
was 12 per cent, dealers’ profit was 28.9 per cent, and the pro- 
ducers’ share was 46.1 per cent. 

It Will be seen that it costs more to distribute than it does 
to produce. The object should be to eliminate the waste. Local 
production for local consumption is no longer feasible. The 
local dealers will not buy the farmer’s stock for local consump- 
tion for fear the packers will refuse to sell him supplies. The 
local dealer recognizes that the farmers’ sales will not make a 
continuous supply for the market, while the packers furnish 
regularly the demand of the consuming public. 

The farmer must discard the old individual methods of sale. 
He must eliminate the monopolistic methods and join in the co- 
operative system of business founded upon a genuine coopera- 
tion with his neighbor, whether weak or strong, operated in a 
spirit of loyalty and good will toward the neighbor. Without 
loyalty there can not be cooperation. 

There should be standardization, Federal inspection, and 
grading of the products. Let the farmer enter into the enterprise 
of distribution, becoming a part of the cooperative system that 
reaches from the producer to the consumer, and gather in the 
fruits of his labor. 

The remedies needed are, first, prohibit gambling on the 
stock and grain exchanges; second, provide a system of rural 
credits, furnishing long-time loans at low interest rates; third, 
conservation of the farm products through the cooperative sys- 
tem reaching from the producer to the consumer; fourth, Gov- 
ernment warehouses at terminals, Federal inspection, grading, 
and standardization of farm products at terminal market places. 


Our Export and Import Trade. 
SXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES A. TALCOTT, 


OF NEW YORK, 
IN run House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, July 30, 1914. 


Mr. TALCOTT of New York. Mr. Speaker, under the leave 
granted to me to extend my remarks in the Record I insert the 
following: 


THE SECRETARY OF COMMERCE, 
July 19, 1914. 
Hon. CHARLES A. TALCOTT, 
House of Representatives, Washington. 
Dear Mr. Tatcotr; Herein is an example of how an official 
statement can be emasculated by omissions. I prepared the 
statement myself, and yas curious to see how it was treated. 
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The New York Times gives it in full. The Post makes some sig- 
nificant omissions. The first omission is that showing the de- 
crease in exports and increase in imports to be very largely 
due to our own crop shortage of foodstuffs in 1913 and its 
consequent results; but that the foodstuffs imported, so far 
from being a menace to our farmers, were only a small portion 
of what we lacked. This condition has already altered. . 

The second omission is that showing the tendency of our 
recent import excess to change. This is a point—this import 
excess—on which our adversaries harp no little. Observe the 
facts which the Post omits: 


Import excess— 
April 


Now that harvesting is forward this is likely to disappear in 
July and leave an export excess as usual. The net exports— 
excess exports—of gold are not serious, and have in the past 
been exceeded. The whole statement is very interesting as 
showing the substantial maintenance of our foreign trade under 
adverse foreign conditions, the changes being but 4.47 per cent 
and 4.07 per cent, respectively, and these due to short crops 
chiefly. The trade balance of $470,000,000 is greater than that 
of Taft's first year and over double that of his second year, 
during which period the foreign markets in which we have to 
sell were better far than of late they have been. 

Sincerely, 
WitttaM C. REDFIELD. 
[Special to the New York Times.] 


WASHINGTON, July 18, 1915. 

The foreign commerce of the United States in the fiseal year 
ended June 30, 1914, aggregated $4,258,795,735, being only $20,- 
096,648, or less than one-half of 1 per cent, below the high 
record of 1913 and $401,208,392 above the highest record of 
any earlier year. Imports, according to preliminary estimates 
just completed by the Bureau of Foreign and Domestie Com- 
merce of the Department of Commerce, aggregated $1,894,- 
169,180, an increase of $81,160,946, or 4.47 per cent, over last 
year; and domestic exports aggregated $2,329,731,886, a de- 
crease of $98,774,472, or 4.07 per cent. Foreign goods reexported 
were valued at $34,804,669, or $2,483,122 less than those of 1913. 

In a statement on the subject to-day the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce says: 

The details of exports and imports are not yet available, 
but for the 11 months ending May 31 there was a decrease in 
total exports of foodstuffs in excess of $70,000,000 and an in- 
crease in total imports of foodstuffs of over $53,000,000. 

For the month of June imports aggregated $157,772,973, an 
increase of $26,527,096 over June of last year, being, however, 
$6,436,542 below May, $16,122,803 below April, and $24,782,331 
below March of the current year. Total exports during June 
were valued at $157,119,451, a decrease of $6,285,465 compared 
with June, 1913, and being $4,613,168 below May, $5,433,119 
below April, and $30,379,783 below March of the current year. 

About 594 per cent of the imports in June and the fiscal year 
which ended with June entered free of duty, against 543 per 
cent in the year before. 

The excess of exports over imports for the year ending June 
30, 1914, was $470,457,375, against an excess of $652,875,915 in 
the year ending June 30, 1913, $551,057,475 in the year ending 
June 30, 1912, $522,094.094 in the year ending June 30, 1911, 
$188,037,290, in the year ending June 30, 1910, and $351,090,SS0 
in the year ending June 30, 1909. 

Gold imports aggregated $66,538,659 and gold exports $112,- 
038,529, while silver imports aggregated $30,326,604 and silver 
exports $54,965,022 during the year. 


[From the Washington Post July 19, 1914.] 


Foreign commerce of the United States during the year ended 
June 30 aggregated $4,258,795,735, being $20,096,648, or less than 
one-half of 1 per cent below the high record of 1913, and 
$401,208,392 above the highest record in any earlier year. Im- 
ports, according to preliminary figures by the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce, aggregated $1,894,169,180, an increase 
of $81,160,946, or 4.47 per cent over last year, and domestic 
exports aggregated $2,329,731,886, a decrease of $98,774,472, or 
4.07 per cent. Foreign goods reexported were valued at $34,- 
894,669, or $2,483,122 less than those of 1913. 

FOODSTUFF EXPORTS FALL OFF. 


Details of exports and imports are not now available, but for 
the 11 months ended May 31 there was a decrease in total 
exports of foodstuffs in excess of $70,000,000, and an increase 
in total imports of foodstuffs of over $53,000,000, 
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June imports aggregated $157,772,972, a decrease of $6,436,542 
under May; exports aggregated $157,119,451, a decrease of 
$4,613,168 under May. 

About 594 per cent of the imports entered free of duty, against 
544 per cent in the year previous. 

The excess of exports over imports for the year ended June 
30, 1914, was $470,457,375, against an excess of $652,875,915 in 
the year ended June 30, 1913; $551,057,475 in the year ended 
June 30, 1912; $522,094,004 in the year ended June 30, 1911; 
$188,037,290 in the year ended June 30, 1910, and $351,090,SS80 
in the year ended June 30, 1909. 

HEAVY EXPORTS OF GOLD. 

Gold imports aggregated $66,538,659 and gold exports $112,- 
038,529, while silver imports aggregated $30,326,604 and silver 
exports $54,965,023 during the year. ; 


Logan Day. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MARTIN D. FOSTER, 


OF ILLINOIS, 
In THE HoUsE or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuesday, August 11, 1914. 


Mr. FOSTER. Mr. Speaker, under the unanimous consent 
granted to me to print I include an address delivered by my 
colleague, Mr. Hitt, at Murphysboro, Ill., on Logan Day. 

The address is as follows: 

1 DELIVERED AT MURPHYSBORO, ILL., ON AUGUST 3, 1014. 

Ladies and gentlemen: First, I desire to congratulate this 
yast audience of thousands of attentive listeners who are here 
and who have been in this intense heat for three 
hours, giving the closest heed and ear to all that is being said 
on this occasion. I know that you could not be so intently held 
under these conditions were it not for the fact that we are here 
celebrating the beautiful life of the most favorite patriot of 
this county and one of the greatest known in all history. 

It is indeed a genuine as well as a great pleasure that I 
have been accorded the opportunity to participate in the exer- 
cises to-day, to lend my encouragement and assistance in behalf 
of the efforts of Worthen Post, of the Grand Army of the Re- 
public, to set in operation the movement to erect a fitting monu- 
ment to the memory of one of the most distinguished sons eyer 
produced in the great State of Illinois. 

First, I wish to emphasize the gratitude and praise due Sena- 
tor Keller, of this county, for initiating the plans and program 
for the purpose of securing funds with which to erect this 
monument on the very spot where Gen. Logan was born almost 
one century ago. 

My friends, as I understand it, this is a meeting for the 
purpose of providing plans to raise funds for the erection of a 
monument to the memory of this distinguished warrior and 
patriot. I here now offer my services and means to help carry 
out any plan that is here agreed upon. Some time ago I pre- 
pared a bill for Government aid to this proposition. I talked 
the matter over with Senator Keller, and he requested that it 
be not introduced in Congress until after this meeting and 
probably not at all if it should be decided that these funds 
should be raised by personal popular donations. I am to-day 
leaying a copy of this bill with your committee and stand ready 
to act in accordance with your conclusions. 

About three weeks ago the telephone in my office rang at 
about 10 o’clock in the morning. Upon answering the same 
this is what I heard in a clear and distinct tone: “ This is Mrs. 
Logan. Do you intend to be in Murphysboro on the 3d of 
August. I intend to go, and I thought maybe we could arrange 
to go on the same train.” I regret most exceedingly that she 
could not be here, but it was impossible for her to come on such 
a long journey at this time in this extreme heat, and although 
she is now a thousand miles away, yet I know her heart is here. 
Yes, my friends, it extends here and entwines with sincere love 
and good cheer every person present who is here to make this 
meeting in honor of her noble husband a success. To know Mrs. 
Logan is to admire and love her. I have been a guest in her 
home, I have been her guest on public occasions, but at no time 
nowhere haye I enjoyed being her guest more than I enjoy it 
on this occasion, together with the thousands of other guests 
of hers here to-day. I shall ever cherish this day as one of the 
most pleasant events of my life. 

In this connection allow me to say that I would not, if it 
were within my power, say one word that would detract from 


or lessen the glory and honor achieved by Gen. Logan as a sol- 
dier, a statesman, or a benefactor to mankind, but I do want to 
say that the good companion of Gen. Logan during all the most 
active years of his life as a soldier and a statesman contributed 
consistently and materially to all his achievements. . 

What gave George Washington courage to lead his soldiers, 
who were ragged and starving and whose foot tracks were 
marked with blood through the awful horrors of Valley Forge, 
and who were finally successful and triumphantly victorious 
on the blood-stained heights of Yorktown? Was it for pomp of 
power or glory and renown? Ah, no, my friends; it was his de- 
votion to the cause of liberty for the oppressed American people. 
The result of his achievements was a successful campaign to 
sustain the Declaration of Independence and paved the way for 
the formation of that immortal document, the Constitution of 
the United States. The very preamble of this everlasting docu- 
ment provided— 
to form a more perseet Union, establish justice, insure domestic tran- 
quillity, provide the common defense, promote the general welfare, 
and secure the blessings of liberty to ourselves and our posterity. 

In 1861, when the very tenets of this preamble were about to 
be assailed, when the “ more perfect Union” was attacked with 
threatened dissolution, when“ domestic tranquillity ” was about 
to be destroyed, when the “blessings of liberty” were con- 
stantly being overthrown, it remained for brave, independent, 
and courageous men to assert themselves, 

When the first gun broke the stillness at Charleston Harbor 
and resounded across the bay against Fort Sumter, the fire 
of enthusiasm utterly inflamed the spirit of devotion to patriot- 
ism in the brave breast of Congressman Logan. Endowed 
with the same patriotic devotion to the cause of liberty that 
inspired Washington to fight for our liberty and the establish- 
ment of this Union, the matchless Logan resigned his seat in 
Congress to fight for the preservation of this Union and for 
the honor of our flag. He returned here to his district and 
raised the gallant, brave, and fighting Thirty-first Illinois Regi- 
ment, and it is here noteworthy to say that this district, then 
the ninth congressional district, furnished more soldlers ac- 
cording to its population than any other congressional district 
in the United States. 

His first engagement was at Belmont, Mo. The next was at 
Fort Donelson, and at this place Col. Legan was dangerously 
injured. On account of his undaunted bravery and marvelous 
military sagacity at Donelson the eagle of the colonel gave 
way to the star on his shoulder straps, in a short time to be 
replaced by the double star of the major general. He never 
sought promotion, but it came to him almost of necessity. ‘ 

Time will not permit me to follow him through the history 
of the war. Belmont, Donelson, Corinth, Champion Hills, Jack- 
son, Raymond, and Vicksburg were witnesses to his valor. All 
along the march to Atlanta and the sea battlefields are linked 
with his fame and took reflected luster from the gleam of his 
sword. 

In my judgment, as a general his record is second to no one, 
and it is everywhere conceded that he was the greatest volunteer 
general on earth. 

Gen. Logan was born a leader of men. As a soldier he was 
the spirit of intense energy. He enjoyed the confidence of bis 
superiors and the most enthusiastic love and devotion of his 
soldiers. Yes, my friends, Gen. Logan fought to sustain a 
“more perfect Union,” and to secure “the blessings of liberty 
to ourselves and our posterity.” 

In his public service for his country he was the same patriot, 
honest, brave, independent, and fearless. He was the soul of 
honesty. He lived in times of great corruption when many 
men fell by public exposure and otherwise, but this great 
patriot’s life of 5 years of Army service and 30 years of public 
official service stands aglow without tarnish or stain. 

Gen. Logan died poor in purse, but he left his family and 
his country the inheritance of a good name more precious than 
rubies. Gen. Logan was the commoner of his time. His heart 
was full of sympathy that reached out at all times to all man- 
kind. There is a story accredited to Congressman Jack BEALL 
of Texas, and in this connection I will relate it: “I heard a 
story; read it somewhere, of a mother, a great lady of the land, 
who was about to start on a long journey. She had three sons. 
She asked them to give her before she left them some token of 
their affection and love. One of the sons brought to her a 
beautiful tablet of marble, with her name chiseled upon it; an- 
other brought her a piece of finest gold, with her likeness en- 
grayed upon it; the third son came to her and said: ‘ Mother, I 
have no tablet of marble, no likeness of gold to give you; but 
I have a heart; upon that heart your name is written and your 
likeness is engraved; that heart full of affection will follow 
you wherever you may go and be with you wherever you may, 


repose.’ ” 
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No; Gen, Logan could not erect towering monuments to his 
family or those who have done great deeds; he could not 
endow great institutions as men of riches do, but the affection 
of his heart toward his fellow man erected a towering name 


that no power on earth can molest or destroy. Hearts full of 
affection as his was are doing the great work in uplifting 
humanity and inspiring it with nobler ideals and higher actions. 
The golden thread of sympathy and love and affection that ex- 
tends from one brother down into the depths touches and is 
entwined about the heart of the fallen one, lifting him up, is 
making the world more grand and beautiful than it has ever 
been before. 

To look upon his life, it is grand. I fail to find words to 
express my conception of it. In conclusion, I can not do better 
than to refer to a few lines from one of the lectures of John 
Temple Grayes: “I have seen by night the glowing headlight 
of a great locomotive rushing onward in the darkness, heedless 
of danger and uncertainty, and I have thought the spectacle 
grand. I have seen the lightning flash across the storm-swept 
sky till night and darkness and the shadow-haunted earth 
gleamed with noonday splendor, and I have thought the spec- 
tacle grand. 
in glory till leaf and tree and blade of grass sparkled like 
ryriad diamonds in the morning, and I have thought that it was 
grand, but the grandest thing, next to the radiance that flows 
from the Almighty’s throne, is the light of a noble and beautiful 
life shining in benediction upon the destinies of men and find- 
ing its home at last in the bosom of the everlasting God.” 

So, my friends, the lives of all the soldiers who fought for 
the preservation of this Union, together with the life of the 
devoted patriot, brave soldier, and fearless statesman which 
we are to-day honoring, will forever be an inspiration and 
benediction to all mankind. 


Compensation of Rural Carriers. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. CHARLES LINTHICUM, 


OF MARYLAND, 
Ix tue House or Representatives, 
Tuesday, August 11, 1914. 


Mr. LINTHICUM. Mr. Speaker, I am opposed to the ameud- 
ment of the gentleman from Indiana for several reasons, the 
chief one of which is that I believe the Post Office Department 
should be conducted strictly on a business basis. I am con- 
vinced that it would be impossible to do this under the amend- 
ment offered. Reflecting the views of the post-office employees 
themselves on this measure, I submit herewith a letter received 
this morning from Mr. E. J. Cantwell, secretary of the National 
Association of Letter Carriers: 


My Dran CONGRESSMAN: Under date of August 7, 1914, when the 
Will (H. R. 17042) to amend the tal and etvitaervice laws, and for 
other purposes, was under consideration, an amendment was offered 
by Mr. CuLvop, of Indiana, which reads as follows: 
ay, Strike out section 3 and insert the following in lieu thereof: 
That hereafter any assistant postmaster, clerk, or employee in any post 
office, who may be required by Jaw or by authority or direction of the 
Postmaster General to execute a bond to the United States to secure 
faithful performance of official duty may be required to also execute 
a bond to the faithful performance of his duties as such, in the discre- 
tion of the Postmaster General. The postmaster of all such offices 
shall have the power to select his assistant tmaster, all clerks, and 
employees irrespective of any civil-service law to the contrary, and 
all laws, lations, and orders in conflict with this act are hereby 
repealed an nullified : Provided, That all such appointments shall be 
for a period of four years.” 

Aan amendment was agreed to by a vote of 75 in favor to 23 
agains 

After the bill had been dis of in the Committee of the Whole a 
separate vote was demanded on the 8 amendment. A roll call 
developed no quorum present. Another vote will be taken when the 
bill again comes up for consideration, which will probably be the first 
business on Tuesday, August 11. 

Should this amendment become a law it will virtually break down 
the elvil-service law in so far as it applies to t-oflice employees, and 
will no doubt have a tendency to injure the eMectivences of the postal 
pei pa the success of which depends largely on the efficiency of the 
employees. 

T teost you will inquire into the merits of this amendment and that 
1 — won aes think it presumptuous on my part for drawing your atten- 

n to it. 

To this letter from Mr. Cantwell I immediately replied as 
follows: 

I do not think the Letter Carriers’ Association need have any fear 
on account of amendments of this sort; they will never, in my judg- 
ment, be passed and will always be voted down when brought before 
the House and a roll call is asked for. I have no idea that the Mem- 
bers of the 
as It now affects the postal employees, 


I have seen the light come oyer the eastern hills. 


resent Congress have any desire to cripple the civil service 


The same objections expressed by the National Association 
of Letter Carriers appear to be shared by the National Federa- 
tion of Post-oftice Clerks. A letter embodying their views was 
addressed to my colleague, Hon. CHARLES F. Curry, Member from 
the third California district, which he has just handed me and 
which I submit: 

Wasuixgrox, D. C., August 11, 1915. 
Hon. CRAs. F. CERRY, 

House of Representatires, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sig: In behalf of the National Federation of Post-office Clerks, 
an organization made up of men in the ranks of the Postal Service, who 
have come into it under the rules prescribed by the Civil Service Com- 
mission, I ask your aid in defeating the Cullop amendment to the Moon 
bill, now e i before the House, which seeks to remove postal em- 

Joyces from their civil-service status by nting to postmasters the 
‘ull power to Appoint their subordinates for a period of four years, 
irrespective of the present civil-service laws. 

Knowing you to a practical post-office man, a former employee in 
the service, and knowing that since your entrance into publie life you 
have always retained a keen interest in the welfare of the postal 
workers, 1 feel that we can depend upon you to view this attack as 
we do—an unwarranted, unjustifiable attempt to despoil the present 
efficient postal organization. I look for the weight of your influence 
to be exerted toward maintaining the 9 of the service by aiding 
in the decisive repulse of this assault upon the employees proposed by 
the Cullop amendment. 

Having had the advantage of personally coming into contact with 
the men in the Postal Service, and learning intimately from years of 
association of their duties, you realize perfectly well what would hap- 
pen if the men were removed from their present civil-service status 
and made the political pawns of each transient political boss. Instead 
of the present orderly force we would have chaos. Instead of a per- 
manent body of capable workers we would have a changing crew, whose 
chief interest was the tuation in office of its 38 political 
guardian. The proper handling of the mails would subordinated to 
the reelection of the ticket. 

You can — 5 conceive, I know, of this situation arising under the 
system proposed by the Cullop amendment: The carriers on thelr routes 
would, of necessity, devote the bulk of their time and attention toward 
the upbuilding of the postmaster’s political machine, upon which 
the permanency of their position depended, rather than serving the 
patrons. It would be a case of “carry” the district for the boss 
rather than carry the mail for the people. A carrier's worth would be 
measured by the number of votes he carried“ instead of the amount 
of mail. Or picture the clerks driven to the necessity of cultivating a 
large acquaintanceship among the boys,” in their bours off duty, in- 
stead of utilizing this time in studying distribution schemes. Men 
placed on the pay roll at the request of influential liticlans—and the 
service would be rapidly filled with such men—with the probabilities 
of only a four-year term ahead of them, would not settle down to mas- 
se the 5 5 of 5 may araen 85 the Nee And —— 
the uncertainty of their tenure o on, no emn 
for not wasting sme in acquiring Knowledge which can not be applied 
out of the service in any other occupation. 

I regret that all of our legislators do not know, as you do, that more 
than one-half of the entire clerical force in this Postal Service must 
work nights or portions of nights to keep this great volume of mail in 
constant motion. In order to qualify to distribute this mail, it should 
be known. it takes years of tiresome study of perplexing scheme books. 
A -office scheme is never mastered; changing train schedules and 
addresses of business firms necesitate constant study on the part of the 
distributor, in order that the letters and parcels be properly dispatched 
without any loss of time. And this expert knowledge, representing a 
lifetime of study, is absolutely valueless outside the walls of the par- 
ticular post office in which the clerk is assigned. Who can conceive of 
a four-year-term post-office clerk taking home after office hours an in- 
tricate ‘scheme book in order to master its contents? Yet that is what 
the clerks, the 20,000 distributors in the service, are doing every day 
and night. These men make the service their life work, their ce 
sion, devoting themselves assiduously toward acquiring information to 
be used solely toward expediting the dispatch of mail. 

Under the Cullop amendment, should it be enacted, we would shorti 
have a mail service topheavy with titled officials. Con, en an 
postmasters would be — with willing applicants for executive 
positions with the titles and the emoluments, but few of the faithful 
constituents, I fear, would be clamoring to do the hard, burdensome 
work which is so necessary to keep the great mass of daily mail in 
motion, 

Imagine the rude awakening of a political constituent placed on the 
department pay roll when, instead of a desk and swivel chair which be 
fondly pictu as perquisites of a post-office clerkship, he is ordered to 
report at night, don overalls and jumper, to aid in distributing a moun- 
talnous pile of letters, cards, parcels, and papers, working at top speed 
and high tension amid eee surroundings in order that no dispatch 
or delivery be missed. Such the daily, or nightly rather, routine 
of the poor postal clerk, whose job appears so attractive to those who 
see it from the outside. These night workers, these men who are toil- 
ing behind the granite walls of the magnificent post offices which dot 
our land, frequently working under conditions which the Government 
would not long tolerate in any corporation, are deprived of participa- 
tion in all social life. Their even ngs are given over to the Govern- 
ment. And now the one redeeming feature of thelr work—its perma- 
nency—is attacked. After fitting themselves by years of study for 
mail distributers, thereby naturally unfitting themselves for anything 
else, it is proposed to limit their tenure of position to four years. 

Picture, if you can, the surprise of the ave political appointees— 
the men who want the “soft” berths—should they be ordered to report 
at daybreak to case and deliver a hundred pounds or so of mail to 
impatient patrons, with the route so scientifically arranged that not 
a moment's time can be wasted. Summer or winter, regardless of the 
elements, the carrier must make bis schedule or suffer the penalties 
that weigh with heavy hand upon the luckless post-office employee 
unfortunate enough to run contrary to the thousands of rules and 

lations which hem him in. 

r picture the ind t surprise of the expectant office seeker who 
pres Ser to be pla on the substitute list of a large office as 
clerk or carrier. He would find it necessary to report ly to take 
chances of some mishap incapacitating a regular, thereby necessitatin, 
the hoon neg arpa of a substitute. Often, maybe for days, he would ge 
no work. And no work means no pay. for a substitute is paid only 
for actual services rendered. It follows, then, that the income of the 
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substitute depends upon circumstances—it fluctuntes from month to 
month. In the lean months Mr. Substitute may not earn 830— 
less than a dollar a day. As the period of substitution may run from 


one year to six or seven years in some instances, during which time 
department can not guarantee to pay him except for actual work 
formed, the postal service presents a much less roseate hue from 

e inside to the substitute than it presents to the man on the outside 
clamoring for the job with no definite knowledge of its requirements. 

A 80 ar clerk or carrier in first or second class post offices begins 
at $ after serving his period of substitution, which varies according 
to circumstances, motions, based always on efficiency—for efi- 
ciency is the shibboleth of the service—are granted to the clerks and 
city carriers yearly until $1,100 is reached, From $1,100 to $1,200 
but 75 per cent of the men are promoted in the first-class offices, Con- 
gress having adhered to this policy in recent years. The $1,200 grade 
then, is the pinnacle; and every man in this grade, in these days ot 
economy and efficiency experts, earns every dollar of his salary. The 
ever-present fear of demotion stirs the old and young to greater ef- 
forts. And now Congress, if it —. ii the Cullop amendment, will 
put the still greater fear of the probable loss of position into the hearts 
of these faithful postal workers. 

If Congress is sincere in any effort to improve the efficiency of the 
Postal Service there is a way open. It can remove it entirely from 
politics and make it possible for the young man entering the service to 
aspire by meritorious work to reach the * ons in the de- 
— To inject an additional political flavor into the service can 
rome only in its complete demoralization, the breaking down of its 
efficiency. 

In 8 Mr. Curry, I realize that you appreciate the extent of 


the calamity that would result from the adoption of the Cullop amend- 
ment, and I ask that you again show your interest in the welfare of 
the service and the employees by comba its enactment. 

extension rather than the 


Appreciating your past efforts toward t 
contraction or the abolishment of the civil service, I am, 


Sincerely, yours, 
THOS. F. FLAHERTY, 
Secretary-Treasurer National Federation of Post-Office Olerks. 

I believe that the Post Office Department should be con- 
ducted nearly as possible as a private individual or corporation 
would conduct an immense business, We should treat the em- 
ployees of the department fairly and justly. We should pay 
them adequate salaries for the work performed, and in return 
we should insist upon receiving the very highest class of sery- 
ices possible. I favor adequate compensation to rural carriers, 
and I felt when yoting for an increase in the salaries of the 
rural carriers that they were not receiving the compensation to 
which they were entitled for the services performed, and that 
this failure resulted in an injustice to them which should be 
remedied as early as possible. 

The Postal Service is one branch of the activity of fhe 
National Government in which we all come intimately in con- 
tact. Hardly a day passes could almost say hardly an hour 
of the day—but what some representative of the Post Office 
Department is brought in personal contact with each of us. 
The class of men engaged in this service—indeed the class of 
men required for the service—is of a high order. They must be 
mentally alert and well informed, physically capable and active. 
And I hasten to say that the exception has been rare indeed 
among those members of the Postal Service with whom I have 
been brought in contact when they did not fully measure up to 
these qualifications. 

I believe that the rural service is one branch of the post- 
office work which the majority of us view with particular ad- 
miration and pride. I remember yery clearly that not many 
years ago the postman or post-office facilities was to the great 
bulk of our rural population as distant as the nearest town or 
Village. To get u letter or a newspaper usually required a trip 
of several miles or more to the post office. Since we established 
the rural route as a factor in the delivery of rural mail the 
post office has been brought in closer relations with many 
additional millions of our population. I have often had occa- 
sion te observe the rural carrier who serves the route which 
supplies the mail to my farm at Linthicum Heights. He is but 
a representative of the type of men engaged in the rural service, 
and when this measure came before us I could not help but 
have in mind a personal recollection of the value of his work 
to myself and the other patrons of the route which he attends. 

It would be a difficult matter for you to find in any branch 
of the Government service a class of employees whose duties 
are more exacting and onerous, whose time is more fully taken, 
whose duties are more important, than those rendered by our 
rural carriers. They are an exceptional army of splendid men 
excellently qualified for the work in which they are engaged. 
To refuse to pay men of this character possessing these abilities 
engaged in such a responsible work an income such as will 
amply compensate them for the time, labor, and expenses in- 
volved is to perpetrate a grave injustice. 

In a small way, my time since I have been in Congress has 
been devoted to correcting injustices which have been brought 
to my attention, and I promise you that on this occasion I do 
not purpose to change that policy even though my resolution 
may result in the expenditure of a few hundred thousand dol- 
lars more of Government revenue. In truth, as an economic 
proposition, I believe it better to have well-paid, competent, 


satisfied men, than underpaid, incompetent, and dissatisfied 
ones. It has been written, The laborer is worthy of his hire.“ 
I fail to see why the rural carrier should be exempted from the 
operation of this statement. 

We have been told that our Postal Service is practically self- 
supporting, that it is a formidable institution contributing to 
the education of our people, to the intellectual necessities of 
our citizenship, wielding a tremendous moral foree which is a 
potent factor in the uplift of all classes of our inhabitants. 
This I believe to be true, and it is for these reasons that I am 
unqualifiedly in favor of maintaining the personnel of this sery- 
ice of a high order. You can not secure good men in the Postal 
Service, you can not expect these men to devote the best years 
of their life to this service, unless you hold out to them the 
promise of permanency of tenure, and pay them a salary that 
will enable them to live under conditions to which the average 
American citizen is habituated. 

It was for these reasons, I believe, that Congress was in- 
fluenced to enact the law approved March 9, 1914. Apparently 
the intent of that act is not clear to our Postmaster General, 
and I hope that the present amendment will supply any defi- 
ciency in its meaning and authorize the Post Office Department 
to do what Congress intended to have done. I agree with the 
Postmaster General in the wisdom of stimulating rural carriers 
to activities that will result in increased business, for I believe 
that would be the attitude and policy of private employers, but 
I do not believe that this effort for greater business should be 
sought in a way to override what was the obvious, clear intent 
of Congress. 

It was manifestly the intent, judging from statements made 
on the floor of this House, that 43,535 rural carriers should re- 
eeive an increase of $100 each, and the appropriation for the 
pay of these carriers was increased to meet that figure. 

I want the rural carriers of Maryland to have the increase 
we voted to give them, and therefore I favor the amendment to 
make our intent along that Tine so clear that it can not be mis- 
interpreted by any one. The rural carriers in Maryland, I 
know, are worthy and deserving of this increase, and so far as 
it is within the range of my yote to secure it for them they 
shall ha ve it. 


An Efficient Government. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HENRY M. GOLDFOGLE, 


OF NEW YORK, 
In tHe HOUSE or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, August 14, 1914. 


Mr. GOLDFOGLE. Mr. Speaker, under the leave accorded by 
the House, I desire to call the country’s attention to the well- 
written editorial in the New York Evening Post of last Tues- 
day, August 11, which portrays the highly efficient manner in 
which, amid the trying and difficult situations that recently 
have presented themselves, Woodrow Wilson, our President, con- 
ducted the administration of affairs. 

That editorial is as follows: 

AN EFFICIENT GOVERNMENT. 

“ Whatever of evil the war of nations may have brought upon 
us Americans, the country is indebted to it for a clear revela- 
tion of the efficiency of the administration of President Woodrow 
Wilson. The ‘great machinery of government has functioned 
quickly and well. If we have seen in England a fairly amazing 
subsiding of popular passion, but yesterday threatening civil 
war, we have witnessed on this side of the water a similar and 
a most praiseworthy readiness to rise above partisanship and 
stand by the President in his effort to take in all possible sail 
and render the ship of state as safe as may be in the hurri- 
cane that has suddenly burst upon it. „Quietly and effectively 
every disposition has been made, without the slightest blowing 
of trumpets or hurrahing about it; if anything has been over- 
looked which might have been foreseen, it has yet to appear. 

“While the credit for all this belongs to many men, the chief 
praise is, of course, due to the captain, who, face to face with a 
most distressing personal bereavement, yet continued to wreak 
himself upon his work, precisely as is his mind were completely 
at ease as to all private affairs. He has met the national emer- 
gency with the same poise and skill with which he has held 
Congress to its work from the very inception of his administra- 
tion. The sneered-at college professor has shown again not only 
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what it means to have communed with the world's philosophers, 
but has demonstrated the supreme value of rigid mental dis- 
cipline as well. His hand on the helm has never wavered; his 
own coolness and steadiness under conditions which might have 
snapped many a physically stronger man have won him the un- 
bounded admiration of the corps of newspaper men, who have 
daily found him about the only outwardly unruffled man in the 
intense heat and fearful strain of Washington. They will not 


the gravity of the war crisis and the duty of the press—words 
spoken primarily for them, but which they demanded for pub- 
lication. And the public will not forget that his message tender- 
ing the good offices of this Government to the warring nations 
of Europe was written at the bedside of his dying wife. In 
every way in this grave emergency he has given fresh proof of 
his marked fitness for the headship of the Nation. 

“It was Mr. Wilson who seized the opportunity to press for 
the confirmation of the nomination of Mr. Warburg, and quickly 
selected Mr. Delano to fill the vacancy created by the with- 
drawal of Mr. Jones. Under his direction the Aldrich-Vreeland 
Act providing for an emergency bank-note currency was put into 
force, to the great relief of the financial world. The President 
himself moved to have Congress amend our shipping laws to 
meet the emergency on the ocean; if the result of this is not 
yet clear, it is certainly a step in the right direction, and will 
doubtless be followed by others. And his administration is 
entitled to special praise for cooperating vigorously in the or- 
ganization of strong committees to deal with all phases of the 
business situation as the emergencies may arise—a bit of con- 
tructive statemanship deserving higher praise and greater at- 
tention than it has received. To all of this must be added the 
prompt measures for the relief of the stranded Americans 
abroad—all of which were submitted for presidential ap- 
proval—and the constant keeping in touch with our foreign 
ambassadors, who have had to assume heavier burdens than 
have ever fallen to the lot of American diplomats. The ad- 
ministration has also acted yigorously and most wisely in deal- 
ing with the enforcement of our own neutrality, the President 
himself writing a letter directing Army and Navy officers to 
refrain from all comment on foreign happenings, and particu- 
larly the military operations. 

“That all of this has been appreciated by the public is obvious 
from the changed political atmosphere in Washington. So far 
from being impatient to return home, Congressmen are ready 
now to stay on as long as the leader in the White House de- 
mands it. The Senate has speeded up its own business so that 
its deck may be cleared of the trust bills by the end of this 
month, and it may be ready for any action the Nation's situ- 
ation may then warrant. That so keen a politician as Mr. 
Roosevelt has called off his proposed criticisms of the amateur 
in the White House is clear proof of the changed status at 
Washington. It is no longer the thing to talk about the Demo- 
crats’ certain loss of the House. If a financial depression is 
impending, the Democrats are not likely to suffer from it; no 
Republicans would have the face to lay this at their rivals“ 
door, though they have done about as unwarranted things in 
the past. If anything like this should be attempted, the answer 
can readily be imagined. It will be sufficient to silence any 
critie by simply asking him what he thinks of Mr. Wilson’s 
handling of the war situation, and whether at any period in 
our history we have ever had a smoother-working governmental 
machinery in a grave national crisis. It is a record of which 
ihe whole country may justly be proud, and one that will be all 
the more creditable as time passes.” 


First Aid for Calamity Howlers. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WARREN WORTH BAILEY, 


OF PENNSYLVANIA, 


In tne House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Thursday, August 13, 191}. 


Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, I have been a sympathetic lis- 
tener to the howls of calamity from my friends across the aisle, 
and particularly to those proceeding so ceaselessly from the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Washington [Mr. HUMPHREY]. 
Only one without heart could hear his wails unmoyed. Day 


< after day, week after week, month after month he has lifted 


up his voice in anguished protest against the frightful condi- 


tions which he has conjured up from the vasty deep of his 
perturbed imagination with respect to a Democratic tariff, 
which has limited or cut off the secret levies of the trusts and 
combines on the substance of the plain people. But it has 
seemed to me, Mr. Speaker, that the gentleman from Washing- 
ton has been betraying symptoms of personal distress here of 
late, a certain feebleness of purpose, a groping for further ma- 


| terial, a disposition to work over old stuff in the absence of 
soon forget the eloquent words with which he outlined to them 


new. So it has occurred to me, Mr. Speaker, to come to his 
assistance, and I do so by furnishing him for his enjoyment 
and the enrichment of his store of calamity a few newspaper 
headlines which should bring joy to his soul and fresh inspira- 
tion to his lagging imagination. 

Let me read the first, and let me hope he will seize upon it 
with accustomed avidity: 

More than 2,000 men march to city hall at Detroit and demand work. 


Who said that a Democratic tariff was not the forerunner 
of industrial distress? Who said it was not the enemy of the 
wage earner? 

Then here is another. It is just as impressive as the first 
and just as certain to serve the gentle purpose of the Jeremiah 
of Seattle: 

Chicago Federation of Labor estimates the total number of unem- 
ployed men in Chieago at 100,000, and issues a warning to all crafts- 
men to keep away from the city. 

Joy, and still more joy. Here is grist for the calamity mill. 
Here is Ossa piled on Pelion for proof of what a deadly Demo- 
cratic tariff will do. Here is gloom enough not merely to 
satisfy the somber knight from the far Pacific, but to spread 
over into the realm of the gentleman from Wyoming [Mr. 
MonvELL] and into that of the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
[Mr. Moore]. 

Nor is this all. Headlines tell other stories, which I fear 
the gentleman from Washington has overlooked, but which I am 
humbly and gratefully able to supply for his melancholy satis- 
faction. Let him read and treasure this: 

New York City government urged by Central Federated Labor Union 
to let subway contract to furnish work for 500,000 unemployed men. 

Five hundred thousand unemployed men, in one city, at one 
time; and yet there are those with the effrontery to sneer and 
carp at the gentleman from Washington when he shouts ca- 
lamity and calls for the mountains to fall upon the Underwood 
tariff and bury it beyond the hope of resurrection. There are 
those, like the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. Herrin], who 
would mock at him and make merry at his expense when he 
assumes the rôle of chief mourner at the funeral of prosperity. 

My disposition to help the gentleman from Washington does 
not faint thus early, and I proceed, Mr. Speaker, to quote the 
headlines for his sorrowful exaltation. Let him roll this under 
his tongue as a sweet morsel, am so transform it into another 
biting indictment of criminal Democratic stupidity: 

One hundred thousand men march through the streets of New York 
singing the Marseillaise ; speakers preach revolution and demand work; 
a bomb thrown at police by anarchists. 

Yet ribaldry is heard from Alabama and laughter and deri- 
sion from New York when the gentleman from Washington 
arises in his place to chant the mournful strains which he has 
made so familiar and to fulminate his denunciation of a party 
lost to all the finer sensibilities associated with big business 
and alien to that enlightened selfishness which has flowered 
forth in our Carnegies, our Weyerhaeusers, our Hayemeyers, our 
Perkinses, our Schwabs, our Fricks, and our Guggenheims. 

And still the headlines run red across the page of history in 
the making to tell the tragic tale of Democratic ineptitude or 
worse: 

More than 200 Bulgarians peace governor of Colorado for employ- 
ment or for aid to return to Bulgaria, 

Stranded in the land of freedom! Penniless in a State whose 
hills are seamed with silver! Workless in a region where oppor- 
tunity is unbounded and where Republicanism flourished like a 
green bay tree for more than a quarter of a century! And yet 
we have on this side of the Chamber impatient persons, like the 
irrepressible gentleman from Connecticut [Mr. Donovan], 
who would choke off the gifted prophet of disaster from the 
West when he seeks to warn a stricken land of the perfidy and 
dishonor which have overtaken it under the leadership of Wood- 
row Wilson and Oscar UNDERWOOD. 

Nor is the chapter closed. Other and perhaps direr revela- 
tions remain to be made, for here is another headline to chal- 
lenge even the least thoughtful: 

One thousand foreigners march toward Philadelphia City Hall de- 
manding work; a riot; 3 policemen shot; 14 marchers arrested; hun- 
dreds beaten by mounted police. 

That this should have escaped the eagle eye of the gentleman 
from Washington is queer. Yet, evidently he was so absorbed 
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in the contemplation of his own genius as an inyentor of calami- 
tous circumstance that so small a thing passed him unnoticed. 
This also must have been the case with the following: 


Labor union report 50,000 idle men in Kensington (Pa.) district— 


The district where protection is supposed to have made all 
things blossom as the rose, the district that, of all others, 
should—and the gentleman from Washington doubtless believes 
would—exhibit the finest fruits of that blessed policy which a 
besotted Democracy has so ruthlessly attacked. 

Not alone in the East-is the tragic tale unfolded. The evil 
eye has fallen upon the Golden Gate, and from the troubled 
waters of the bay come rolling thunders of discontent. Listen: 

Unemployed in San Francisco form a league and demand the issue of 
$23,000, in bonds to aid unemployed. 

Has not the gentleman from Washington ample occasion for 
his deepening gloom? Is he not in the fullest degree justified in 
attributing all the woes of this western world to the presence of 
a Democratic President in the White House and a Democratic 
majority in both wings of the Capitol? 

And the bread line, the soup house, the tramping thousands. 
Who is permitted to forget them while our Republican friends 
on the other side still have breath left in their shaken bodies? 
Here is a headline telling its own story better than I could 
hope to do, perhaps even more succinctly than the fluent gentle- 
man from Washington would consent to attempt: 

On thousand Hungarians march through the rain to receive a loaf 
of bread each at Toledo. 

And still there are those who have the temerity to doubt the 
honest gentleman from Washington when he clothes himself 
in sackcloth and ashes and sits in the gate to prophesy of dire- 
ful things. Could anything be more direful than the marching 
Hungarians in the rain or more appealing to human pity than 
the meager loaf of bread doled out by charity? 

The types click, the presses roll, and red ink and black pro- 
claim the happenings of a day. And here is one of them 
chronicled in another headline which I pass along for the 
behoof of the gentleman from Washington: 

At Camden, N. J., a_riot follows Speen of 1,500 men for 300 
jobs advertised by the Joseph Campbell Co. 

Five men for each job. Stop a moment to think of it. It is 
bad enough when there are 10 men for 9 jobs; it is a fearful 
tragedy when the men outnumber the jobs 5 to 1. And when 
the gentleman from Washington stumbles upon instances such 
as this which I here present him free of cost he has a right 
to howl with all his strength and with all his soul and with all 
his genius for howling, for there is nothing in all the affairs 
of men which is so challenging as a surplusage of men in rela- 
tion to the jobs that are to be done. This, indeed, is the 
problem of the ages—a problem which seems not to have been 
solved at Camden. 

Nor yet at Philadelphia. 
situation there: 

Loan of $9,000,000 to provide funds for public works asked by city 
of Philadelphia unemployed ; race riot followed demonstration of unem- 
ployed; Italians attacked by other nationalities. 

What a tale this tells. What hunger and nakedness and dis- 
tress it suggests. What occasion it gives for the howl of calam- 
ity. With what unction it should be embraced by the gentleman 
from Washington as ammunition for his arsenal of woe. 

All this, Mr. Speaker, is submitted to him with my respectful 
compliments and renewed assurances of my distinguished con- 
sideration. But do I hear it suggested that the headlines I 
have taken the liberty to quote are not current? That they date 
back to 1907 and 1908? That they tell of happenings under 
Theodore Roosevelt and the ever-blessed Dingley tariff? Well, 
what of that? Were not all these things as clearly traceable 
to the Underwood tariff of 1913 as the panic of 1893 was to the 
Wilson tariff of 1894? Was not Tenterden steeple the cause of 
the Goodwin sands? And may we not with equal logic ascribe 
the tragic story told in the headlines quoted above to what a 
sinful and perverse Democracy has done years later? 

It has been in a spirit of generous good feeling that I have 
made this little contribution to the gayety of nations for the 
especial edification of the gentleman from Washington, Per- 
haps I may not be rewarded with the gratitude to which I am 
clearly entitled. Yet I shall not be cast down. The reward is 
in the doing. It is enough to know that I have restocked the 
empty magazine of my valiant friend, who stands guard at the 
citadel of privilege. With the material now at hand, he may 


For a headline throws light on the 


perform feats in comparison with which those of the more 
recent past must pale into utter insignificance. 


The Effect of the Hydroelectric Enterprise of the Mississippi 
River Power Co., at Keokuk, Iowa, and Hamilton, III., 
Upon Industrial Development, Navigation, and the Wel- 
fare of the Region Seryed. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES A. KENNEDY 


OF IOWA, 
In roe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tucsday, August 11, 191}. 


Mr. KENNEDY of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, in view of the many 
misstatements that have gained currency, and charges made in 
the committee bearing on the development of the power in the 
r at Keokuk, Iowa, I submit this summary of the 

cts: 


? 


HISTORY OF THE DEVELOPMENT, 
EARLY PLANS. 


For over 60 years—from 1836, when a company was organ- 
ized for the purpose, until 1910, when construction by the Mis- 
sissippi River Power Co. was begun—efforts were made by the 
people of the Mississippi River Valley to have developed the 
water power in the Mississippi River at Keokuk, Iowa. The 
project was impossible commercially until the country -reached 
a certain stage of development; it was impossible in engineer- 
ing until the revival of concrete construction. 

In April, 1900, was organized the Keokuk & Hamilton Water 
Power Co., of Illinois. This corporation was unique. The 
money it spent was appropriated to its use by the city councils 
of Keokuk, Iowa, and Hamilton, III. These appropriations were 
made after yery full public notices of intentions through news- 
paper articles, with the request that any objections be filed in 
advance. There was actual unanimity of the citizens in favor 
of these appropriations. Some years later every dollar thus ap- 
propriated was paid back into the city treasuries when the 
project became a reality. 

ACTION BY CONGRESS. 

In 1901 this company secured from Congress permission to 
build a wing dam on the east side of the river (31 U. S. Stat., 
764), and later the plan of a wing dam was abandoned for a 
dam across the river. Congress passed a resolution directing 
an examination and report on the project by the War Depart- 
ment Board of Engineers, especially as regards its effect on 
navigation. This board reported that the project was feasible, 
practical, and would aid navigation (Annual Report, War De- 
partment, vol. 10. pt. 2, pp. 1507-1812), and various public or- 
ganizations like the Upper Mississippi River Improvement As- 
sociation and the Trans-Mississippi River Congress indorsed the 
project. 

The Illinois Legislature passed a resolution in January, 1905, 
urging the passage of the act then pending before Congress, 
which act became known as the act of February 9, 1905. (See 
Laws of Illinois, 44, G. A. 1905, p. 405.) The resolution was 
based on the improvement to navigation. For the debates on 
this act of February 9, 1905, in Congress, see CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, January 27, 1905, page 1537, and February 2, 1905, 
page 1788. 

The report of the committee of the House of Representatives 
haying the measure in charge is known as Report No. 3989, 
House of Representatives, Fifty-eighth Congress, third session, 
and this reoprt states that the construction of the proposed dam 
and new lock would render navigation easier for some distance 
above the dam and over the present Des Moines Rapids, and to 
that extent would greatly aid navigation; it also stated that 
the total cost of the expense of operation of the new lock would 
be nominal as compared with the expense of operation of the 
series of locks. 

A hearing was had before the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce of the House of Representatives on January 
20, 1905, and the proceedings of this were published. The 
report of this committee was also published on January 26, 
1905. The bill was passed by the House of Representatives on 
January 27, 1905, reported to the Senate by the Committee on 
Commerce of the Senate, and passed on February 2, 1905, and 
approved by President Roosevelt February 9, 1905. (See for 
final act, 33 U. S., 712.) 

At this time the Keokuk & Hamilton Water Power Co. was 
composed of 23 citizens of Keokuk, Iowa, and Hamilton, III. 
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DIFFICULTY OF INTERESTING CAPITAL IN THE PROJECT——FINAL SUCCESS. 

The corporation to which the rights had been granted now 
advertised that it stood ready to transfer its rights and privi- 
leges to somebody who would and could build the works. It 
issued a prospectus containing a great deal of information, 
which was mailed to engineers and capitalists, but no responsi- 
ble persons or corporations could be found before September, 
1905, to carry the work to completion. 

In September, 1905, Hugh L. Cooper came in contact with the 

Keokuk & Hamilton Water Power Co. 
Mr. Cooper is an American, born in Minnesota, and is not an 
Englishman, as has been asserted. He has built bridges in 
Iowa and elsewhere, and was in charge of large bridge construc- 
tion near Seattle, but later changed his activities to hydraulic 
engineering. His first water-power construction wasin Jamaica. 
Later he did more important work in Mexico, and the very im- 
portant water-power installation at San Paula, Brazil, in the 
high, almost inaccessible mountains. He was constructing engi- 
neer of a plant at Niagara, the tail race of which opened under 
the curtain of the fall. He was chief engineer of the develop- 
ment at McCalls Ferry, Pa. He has been consulting engineer 
for many hydraulic promotions in Europe and Asia. Before he 
came to Keokuk Mr. Cooper had built twice as much water- 
power development as any other single engineer. 

The company gave Mr. Cooper and certain Toronto bankers a 
two years’ option on its stock and franchise, but the Toronto 
capitalists abandoned the plan. 

Between February and December, 1906, Mr. Cooper made a 
preliminary survey of this part of the river. In July, 1907, the 
local corporation made a new contract with Mr. Cooper, giving 
him personally the same option previously given his Toronto 
backers, which later was extended to February 1; 1910. In 
October, 1908, the local corporation, before the Mississippi River 
Power Co. came into existence, made a contract for furnishing 
60,000 horsepower in St. Louis. Mr. Cooper then exercised his 
option on the Keokuk & Hamilton Water Power Co., which was 
turned over to him and reorganized with new officers and 
directors. 

For a period of several years before and after the last date 
above Mr. Cooper had been making strenuous exertions to in- 
duce capitalists to invest in the enterprise, but without success. 
He visited capitalists with large resources, and scores of these 
rebuffed him before he awakened any serious interests in any- 
one. The risk of investment in water-power development was 
thought too great to tempt any of the bankers, engineering or 
construction firms. Fifty-six prospective sources of capital for 
the enterprise in this country and abroad refused to take suffi- 
cient interest in furnishing the money needed. This list of 
important financial houses is in the files and records of Mr. 
Cooper and of the Mississippi River Power Co. 

Mr. Cooper expended all of his own personal assets in this 
search for capital, even to mortgaging his property. The neces- 
sary amount had not been obtained after four years of labor, 
when, in the latter part of 1909, Mr. Cooper succeeded in ob- 
taining financial help. 

WORK OF CONSTRUCTION. 

Construction work began with the beginning of the year 
1910; from the middle of 1911 to the middle of 1913 it continued 
on a large seale; it will be completed practically by the end of 
1914, except the south half of the power house, which is de- 
ferred. © 

Eminent European engineers haye called this the greatest 
achievement in the history of engineering. It involves building 
the greatest power dam in the world, the largest hydroelectric 
power house in the world, the lock of the same width as those 
at Panama, with a higher lift than in any one lock in the 
Isthmus; the largest dry dock in fresh water; the relocation and 
elevation of 14 miles of railroad track without interruption to 
operation; the building of 25 miles of expensive roads, with a 
maximum grade of 6 per cent over the river bluffs, with such 
incidental features as one fill of 200,000 cubie yards for the 
dry dock, and excayation and, dredging below the works costing 
about $200,000. All this work was done with a minimum inter- 
ruption of the regular activities in the vicinities, although the 
work is offshore the middle of a city of 15,000 population; there 
was no interruption to railroad traffic, agricultural pursuits, 
nor any commercial activities. The interruption to navigation 
was only a few weeks’ delay in opening navigation in 1913, with 
the approval and by order of the War Department. 

DESCRIPTION or THE PLANT. 
A brief description of the plant as it now stands is as follows: 
PLANT. 

Dam, power house, lock, dry dock, sea wall, ice fender, all one 

concrete monolith with a total linear measurement of 13,185 


feet, or 2} miles, and containing more than half as much con- 
crete as has been used at Panama. 
DAM. 


Length, 4,278 feet, plus east abutment, 290 feet, and west 
abutment, 81 feet; total, 4,649 feet, or nearly nine-tenths of a 
mile; width, 29 feet at the top and 42 feet at bottom, composed 
of 119 arched spans with piers 6 feet thick and span 30 feet 
inside; spillway sections each 30 feet lung. Steel gates on 
top of spillways, 11 by 32 feet. Upstream face, vertical; down- 
stream face of spillways, an ogee curve. Dam keyed into lime- 
stone bottom of river about 5 feet. 

POWEE HOUSE. 


Final length, 1,718 feet; width, 132 feet 10 inches; total 
height, 177 feet 6 inches. Substructure of monolithie concrete; 
walls of reinforced concrete. Four floors, first containing gen- 
erators and accessories and others containing oil switches and 
electric accessories. Substructure, 70 feet high to generator 
floor, 78 feet high to transformer floor. Superstructure, 107 feet 
6 inches from generator floor ta pinnacle. 

INSTALLATION, 


Fifteen power units. ‘Turbines, each 11,000 horsepower. 
Generators, each 7,500 kilowatts. Total capacity of present 
station, 165,000 horsepower. 

TRANSMISSION LINES, 


One to St. Louis, 144 miles; voltage, 110,000; six copper ca- 
bles five-eighths inch in diameter, each composed of 19 wires, 
supported on steel towers set on concrete foundations in right 
of way 100 feet wide. Crosses Mississippi River twice and 
Missouri River once. One to Burlington, 40 miles; voltage, 
11,000; aluminum cables on poles. Both lines built to with- 
stand extraordinary weather and minimize accidents. 

LOCK. 


Width, 110 feet; maximum lift, 40 feet; height of walls, 52 
feet 4 inches; thickness of walls, 8 to 33 feet; length of lock, 
400 feet inside and 618 feet 6 inches outside; depth on sill, 
8 feet; gates span 115 feet; are steel trussed, pivots hardened 
steel on bronze; motive power, pneumatic from water power; 
time of lockage, 10 to 15 minutes; time saved steamboats between 
Keokuk and Montrose, over 2 hours. Lock ceded to United 
States gratis after being built by the water-power company 
entirely at its own expense. 

DRY bock. 


Location, between lock and Iowa shore. Dimensions, 150 by 
463 feet. Like the lock, dry dock, with power to operate per- 
petually, is deeded to the Government gratis, after being built 
by the water-power company at its own expense. 

THE DEVELOPMENT HAS GREATLY IMPROVED NAVIGATION, 
BENEFICIAL CHANGE IN NAVIGATION CONDITIONS, 


Formerly the Des Moines rapids in the Mississippi River ex- 
tended from Keokuk upriver about 12 miles, with a slope of 
about 23 feet in that distance. To enable steamboats to pass 
above Keokuk the United States many years ago built a canal 
about 9 miles loug, with three locks 80 feet wide and a lift of 
about 8 feet in each. These locks were almost worn out and 
would have needed large repairs in 1913. The cost of operating 
the canal is stated by Montgomery Meigs, United States civil 
engineer in charge, to have been over $40,000 a year. (Hearing 
by War Department commission and in several public state- 
ments.) 

These former conditions are replaced by a lake about 40 feet 
deep at the dam, and raises the gauge zero at Burlington over 
7 feet; one lock requires about 15 minutes only for its opera- 
tion; in the lake above the dam steamboats now ply in straight 
courses instead of the frequent tackings required to keep the 
channel in other parts of the river. The river landings along 
the lake have a more constant height above the water, which 
rises and falls little with the changes in river stage. Various 
upriver towns contemplate building modern river terminals, and 
the Mississippi River Power Co. has built docks at Hamiiton, 
III., and Montrose, Iowa, at its own cost. 

The value of the improvements to navigation caused by the 
Keokuk Dam is difficult to state in terms of dollars. The United 
States saves in the cost of maintaining and operating the old 
canal $25,000 a year; the cost of wing dams and dredging to 
provide a channel between the head of the old channel and a 
point above Burlington, which Col. C. W. Durham, United States 
Army, stated would save the Government about a million dol- 
lars; the replacing of a comparatively small dry dock at the old 
middle lock by the largest dry dock in fresh water in the world. 
which, like the lock, becomes the property of the United States 
upon completion at the cost of the company, with a power plant 
for its perpetual operation. These aud other items make a total 
which may be conservatively estimated at a capitalization of 
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$5,000,000, which a number of steamboat men place at $10,- 
000,000. The variation is caused by different estimates of costs 
and benefits made by the Government engineers. 

It has been stated that the Government is required to pur- 
chase power for lock operation. This is not true. The Missis- 
sippi River Power Co. built at its own expense an independent 
water-power plant for this purpose which was given to the 
United States. The arrangement, contrary to statements which 
have been made, makes the Goyernment independent of the 
power company. 

The Keokuk Lock is 110 feet wide, 400 feet long inside the 
chambers, with a normal lift of 40 feet, which is the same width 
and higher lift than in any one lock chamber at Panama. The 
first boats locked through were two of the largest boats on the 
upper river, at the same time. The lock was opened June 12, 
1913. Before the close of navigation in that year there passed 
98,281 steamboat passengers, which was more than double the 
number in 1912, and steamers aggregating 162,029 tons, an in- 
crease over the previous year. (See official report of lock station.) 

NEED OF IMPROVEMENT RECOGNIZED, 

The improvement to navigation to result from the building of 
the dam was investigated, discussed, and recognized before con- 
struction began. 

The river and harbor act of June 13, 1902, in the first para- 
graph thereof, authorized the Secretary of War to cause an ex- 
amination to be made of the Mississippi River at the foot of 
the Des Moines Rapids to determine whether a dam constructed 
at the foot of said rapids would be a benefit or impediment to 
the navigation of said river. As a result of this resolution the 
Government engineer made a detailed report September 22, 
1902, showing the many advantages to navigation of the pro- 
posed development. 

The Upper Mississippi River Improvement Association and its 
officers, by resolutions and public statements, approved the 
effect to be had on navigation. See resolution of October 10, 
1906; report made on October 7, 1909; speeches of president of 
association July 12, 1910, and October 26. 1911, in which he said: 


The dam will create a deep pond of practically slack water, over 40 
miles long. and by 177155 on 1 one lock instead of three, as now, there 
is no question but that it will be a great boon to navigation on that 
stretch of the river and a large saving to the Government in costs of 
operation over the present system of locks and canals. 

The General Government and the water-power company both realize 
the value that each is to the other, and especially the General Govern- 
ment realizes that the water-power company has n liberal toward it 
in the navigation end of the enterprise. 

Your association can proudly point to the fact that for man 
it has been a constant and loyal worker for the success of this 3 
ment now rapidly being completed, and you have reason to be especially 
encouraged in the work you have in hand in finding your efforts in this 
behalf crowned with success. 


The work and its effect on navigation were approved offi- 
cially by the Illinois Legislature by resolution in January, 1905. 
The Trans-Mississippi River Congress approved by resolution 
the work and its effect on navigation. 
BENEFICIAL EFFECT OFFICIALLY RECOGNIZED, 


The general effect upon navigation has been so beneficial that 
it is a matter of common knowledge and universally admitted 
by Government engineers. 

Maj. Meigs, in charge of the Des Moines Rapids Canal, in 
an address at Hannibal, Mo., in the fall of 1913, in speaking 
of the Keokuk water power and the Mississippi River Power 


Co., used the following language: 

After 60 years of dreaming that it could be accomplished a genius 
comes along and makes the dream a fact. Co authorized this 
because it was seen to be a conservation of something going to waste 
and valuable to the whole of this country. It is saving right now a 
thousand tons of coal daily, 365,000 tons per annum, and when fully 
developed will save much more. So far as I can see the men who 
built that power have acted in good faith with the Government. 

They have replaced our old canal, with its slow navigation and the 
dangerous 34 miles of rocky channel below Montrose, with a lake 40 
feet deep, where boats can run at top speed without thinking about 
the channel nearly to Burlington. 

Lake Cooper itself is a beauty t that the steamers have brought 
thousands of tourists to see and which vies with Lake Pepin in 
scenic beauty, The old locks, whose dimensions were too small for 
the largest modern river boats, have been replaced by a great lock 
sufficient in dimensions for anything likely to come along in the 


next 50 2 

They have shortened the time by river between Keokuk and Bur- 
lington two hours. The lock and dry dock are built even better per- 
haps than the Government would have built for itself. They have 
shown no inclination whatever to spare any expense in making what 
they built for the Government what they tried to do for themselves, 
= work 5 perfect as the present knowledge of engineering enables 

em to do. 

They have cat down the $40,000 which it took to operate the old 
canal to $14,000 per annum; capitalized this means $560,000. The 
lock and dry dock will cost them $1,000,000. They are cutting a 
channel through the rock bottom below the lock to give a 7-foot depth 
at low water that will cost them $100,000 to $150,000 more. They 
are to give the Government $50, to be used as it sees fit in im- 
proving the river, if necessary, below the bridge at Keokuk. The 

provement of the river between Keokuk and Burlington rendered 
unnecessary by the dam means an added $900,000, 


years 
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Gen. W. H. Bixby, United States Army, retired, former Chief 
of Engineers, on October 19, 1913, said: J t 


The completion of the Keokuk Dam T regard as a gold mine to this 
sectfon of the valley. * * * Your future is assured if you grasp 
the opportunities confronting you. I notice the steamboat men are 
apparently misinformed regarding the holding back of the water by the 
power company, as, to my mind, the dam is of great benefit to the boats 
plying this section of the river, below as well as above Keokuk. 

„ * The power company would not hold back water for two 
reasons: First, because if they could hold it back for over 24 hours, 
it would be illegal, and, second, it would be bad business licy. 
Ee You must also note that if the water should at any e be 
kept back for a few hours and the water sbould change.its stage, the- 
steamboats, by waiting, would have the same chance that a steamer 
waiting for the tide has and get the benefit of a better stage of water 
than if they moved before the high water had a chance to help them. 


Brig. Gen. A. Mackenzie, Chief of Engineers, United States 
AT in memorandum to Secretary of War, March 24, 1908, 
said: 


It will be noted, moreover, that the company obligates itself to 
tribute $50,000 whenever uired to aid ir any work * è below 
the dam for the purpose of increasing the depth in that portion of the 
river. Attention should, therefore, be invited to the great advantages 
resulting to the navigation of the river by the con ction of these 
fret The Amins ti f two locks in In 

rst. The e on o o locks in pass the Des Moines and 
substitution of one lock for the three. E = 

Second. The substantial increase in dimensions of this lock. This 
feature is very greatly emphasized and its value to river commerce is 
urged in strong terms by leading representstives of river interests. 

Third. The substitution of a canal trunk 114 miles long of limited 
width and depth for a wide and deep pool 40 miles long. carrying all 
ARES TENS the best possible type from Keokuk practically to the city 
of Bur n. 

Fourth. The reconstruction of the Government dock at Keokuk. 

The United States engineer who has charge of the lock for 
the Government at Hannibal, Mo., October 15, 1913, said: 

This one delay to the Quincy (Streckfus Line) is the only one I 
know of to sn boat due to low water last season. The Keokuk, the 
daily packet oe White Collar Line), got aground at the landing, 
but that was use they took no precautions such as every boat uses 
at St. Louis in setting spars to keep the boats awa 
+ + + At once, after the occurrence of August 2 


con- 


from the bank, 
(to the Quincy, 
due to some big stones not yet removed by the 3 the officials 
of the power company took steps to minimize these fluctuations as 
much as possible. 

In a letter by Lieut. Col. Leach, Corps of Engineers, dated 
April 9, 1908, he said: 

I am sure that we all highly appreciate the fullness of satisfaction 
which you express at the outcome of our recent negotiations anent 
the Keokuk and Hamilton Water Power Co.'s Cg ahaa The dis- 
cussion was in many of its aspects a novelty in the experience of this 
office. To have the interests of the United States carefully recognized 
by persons whose personal interests were adverse, is a pleasure we do 
not often enjoy. 


Maj. Charles Keller, Corps of United States Engineers, said 
at a public hearing on August 14, 1912: 

Col. Burr suggests that, in justice to the United States and to aid 
you and the interests you represent to take a more liberal view of the 
entire situation, it is proper to explain that the power company has, in 
its relations with the United States, conceded everything that the 
United States has asked in behalf of navigation and has also given a 
great deal over that to the United States that it has not expected. 
and every citizen ought to understand that in all the relations between 
the power company and the United States the 1 company has not 
only tried to do everything that is necessary, but it has given things 
that we regard as almost superfluous, but are nevertheless uscful, and 
have involved a good deal of expense, at least $200,000. 


DEEPER NAVIGATION PROVIDED FOR, 


The Government originally planned to have water 8 feet in 
depth over the miter sill in the new lock. The upper lock 
gates, as constructed, provide for 11 feet of water over the 
miter sill in the lock. This difference made the gates more 
expensive than if the concrete miter sill had been built up 
higher and a gate of 8 feet provided, but in this way a deeper 
waterway was rendered available and the more expensive gates 
were installed. 

In a letter of January 20, 1906, Maj. C. S. Riché, Corps of 
Engineers, United States Army, wrote Mr. Cooper in regard to 
the question of gates: 


Regarding design for similar structures at Keokuk, especially as to 
choice between metal and wood for gates, what I believe to be proper 
is that the United States should require what is most economical in 
ultimate cost, first cost 8 proper weight. For example, steel 

tes would unquestionably most economical to the United States 
fh ultimate cost, where in this case~you, and not the United States, 
had to pay the first cost; but this would hardly seem equitable. 

We believe you should be 8 to put in What the United States 
would put in if it was doing the work itself. With this view, there- 
fore, it may develop that wooden “pper gates would be the most eco- 
nomical, in which case I would be willing to accept them. 


Steel gates were put in nevertheless. Two gates, in fact, 
were put in where, if the Government had been doing it, doubt- 
less only one would have been installed. 

INCIDENTAL PUBLIC IMPROVEMENTS. 
GOOD ROADS, 

The power company flooded public highways on both sides of 
the river above the dam. A far better road on both sides of 
the river was constructed. This road is over 25 miles in length. 
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Much of the distance along the river the old road was estab- 
lished by prescription, and was no wider than the actual 
traveled way. This was replaced with a wide road—for much 
of the distance 15 to 20 feet wider, crossing iron bridges with 
concrete decks, 3 

From Keokuk to Montrose, in Iowa, and from Hamilton to 
Nauvoo, in Illinois, an excellent roadbed was dug out of the 
sides of the hills, graded to a very nominal grade, with no 
steep inclines, properly ditched and properly bridged, and a 
good, heavy macadam roadbed constructed. 

On the Illinois shore between Nauvoo and Fort Madison a 
roadway was constructed which hitherto has been suitable for 
travel only by pedestrians and those on horseback, and across 
a creek was swung an excellent iron bridge, which hitherto has 
not been spanned by any bridge. 

FLOWAGE AND OTHER LANDS SECURED BY DIRECT PURCHASE. 


The power company purchased outright 23,232.75 acres of land 
and, in addition, acquired the right to overflow 5,696.41 acres. 
In acquiring its land rights it expended $3,075,885.52. In ac- 
quiring the necessary rights in regard to overflow land it had 
dealings with over 1,000 landowners and had only two con- 
demnation suits. 

In both cases the jury awarded a less amount than had been 
offered by the power company. In addition to this the power 
company purchased a transmission line to St. Louis, Mo., a 
distance of 147 miles, and a branch to Alton, III., of some 28 
miles in length; and there was not a condemnation suit had in 
connection with the purchase of the entire transmission line 
right of way. 

RAILWAY IMPROVEMENTS, 


The Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad Co, relocated its 
entire right of way from Keokuk to a point about 2 miles north 
of Montrose, placing it upon a modern, substantial roadbed. 
In addition to this, the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy rebuilt 
and relocated its entire switching yards in Keokuk, Iowa, and 
expended thereon an immense sum of money. s 

The Keokuk Electric Co., which was the owner of the street 
railways in Keokuk, relaid practically its entire railway sys- 
tem, put on new cars, discarded the old ones, and in many 
ways improved its railway and street car system. 

RIVER FRONT. 


The scenic beauty along the river front was very much im- 
proved, Heretofore the river banks had been lined with willows, 
driftwood, and an irregular growth of trees, which were re- 
moved, 

At Montrose, Iowa, the company expended a considerable sum 
of money in the construction of a wharf. The wharf formerly 
at Montrose was a muddy river bank with sloping sides. The 
company has filled in the water, piled in rock, rolled the same, 
and raised the earth above the new water so as to provide a 
splendid wharf extending the full length of a block. 

At Hamilton, III., the company constructed a wharf of con- 
siderable length in a similar manner to that at Montrose, and 
also built a warehouse for the city on the wharf. 

At Fort Madison the company filled in a considerable part of 
the river-front park and added to its area, raising the same 
above the new water level, and in addition to that gave the city 
$10,000, which it could use in any way it saw fit in building a 

rbor. 
ng INCREASE OF TAXABLE VALUATION, 

The taxable valuation has increased and in a large part is 
attributable to the construction work of the development. Prac- 
tically all the property that has been purchased by the power 
company was increased in the assessed valuation giyen it. 


STIMULATION OF PUBLIC IMPROVEMENTS, 


Immediately after the commencement of the construction 
work on the power house, lock, dry dock, and dam there was a 
great impetus given public improvements in all the cities round- 
about. In the smaller cities proprietors of store buildings tore 
the front of their establishments out and made them into mod- 
ern store fronts; where there had been old and dingy stores, 
the buildings now have modern entrances and are well lighted. 
There was a general improyement in all forms of private prop- 
erty in Keokuk, Hamilton, and other surrounding cities. 

New waterworks systems, lighting systems, both gas and 
electric, have been installed in the cities of the zone of power 
distribution. The city of Hamilton, for instance, spent $100,000 
for a sewerage system. At Keokuk the Government grounds 
have been quadrupled in area, all of which is raised up level 
with the sea wall, and on this will be constructed a Government 
office building and other shops and necessary buildings which 
the Government has required. All of these will be larger and 
more commodious and more substantial than the buildings for- 
merly owned by the Government. The buildings that were 
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formerly located here were old sheds and in a very much dilapi- 
dated condition, and were of little or no value. The office build- 
ing, while it was substantial and well built, was small and oyer- 
crowded. 

The company has also agreed to pay to the Government, at 
any time it sees fit to demand it, $50,000, to be used in improving 
the river bed south of the lock and dry dock. t 

CONSERVATION AND INDUSTRY. 
AVAILABLE POWER GREATLY INCREASED, 


Study of population, manufacturing, and coal production in 
the United States leads to the inevitable conclusion that the 
maintenance of the present standard, of civilized living depends 
greatly upon the ability to produce cheap power in ever-in- 
creasing quantities. The dam and hydroelectric plant at Keo- 
kuk, Iowa, and Hamilton, Ill., has added already 120,000 deliv- 
ered horsepower to the available supply. The ultimate capacity 
is nearly double the present capacity. This is 12 per cent of 
the existing water power in the United States. (Figures based 
on United States Census Bureau.) It is 4 per cent of the ca- 
pacity of all electric stations in the United States in 1912. 
(United States census figures.) 

CONSERVATION OF COAL SUPPLY. 

A plant or plants capable of delivering by coal consumption 
the present output of this Keokuk hydroelectric development 
would require over 500,000 tons of coal per year, more than 
2,000 tons per day. 

The resource of this water power. has been and would be 
wasted for every day that it remained undeveloped. 

Had this plant been constructed 10 years earlier, assuming 
the demand for power to have been the present demand, 3,600,- 
000,000 kilowatt hours would have beén caught and used by 
mankind. 

At the average rate of income per kilowatt hour of all the 
electric stations in the United States, this 10 years of unde- 
veloped power has wasted over $94,000,000. 

At the rate of income per kilowatt hour of electric energy 
of the Mississippi River Power Co., approximately $18,000,000 
of value in production electric energy has been lost in the 10 
years before development was made. 

ENCOURAGING NEW ENTERPRISE, 


The Mississippi River Power Co. now has a capacity of 120,000 
horsepower (delivered). It has thus far been able to market 
only 92,000. To increase its sales the company has formed an 
industrial department to assist the industrial associations and 
commercial bodies in the towns served by the transmission lines 
of the company in securing interest toward the ultimate loca- 
tion of manufacturing industries. This department has recently 
secured offices in Chicago and in New York, at which places 
men will be stationed to assist in this general work, so that 
interviews can be had without any appreciable loss of time for 
traveling, at the same time offering opportunity to the indus- 
trial bodies in the different towns to have a place to meet with 
prospective manufacturers, 

Arrangements have been, or will be, made with many agents 
located in different parts of the United States to assist in this 
general work and to forward to the industrial department of 
the Mississippi River Power Co. information relating to the 
possible moving of existing plants or the formation of new 
companies, so that steps may be taken to persuade them to 
locate in the power zone. The expense of this work is esti- 
mated at $25,000 a year. 

Any of the industrial associations in the power zone will 
testify to the cooperation furnished. 

How THE CoMPANY SELLS ITS Power. 
A WHOLESALER—ITS TRANSMISSION LINES. 

The Mississippi River & Power Co. is a wholesaler and not a re- 
tailer of electric energy; it sells energy in large blocks only. The 
company has built lines to East St. Louis, Ill., serving through 
retail companies St. Louis, Alton, a plant in Hannibal, Mo., 
the city of Quincy, and a few other customers hereafter men- 
tioned, and to Burlington, serving Nauvoo and Dallas City, 
Ill., Fort Madison and Burlington, Iowa. The line to St. Louis 
is of 110,000 voltage; that to Burlington, 11,000 voltage. The 
company serves also the public-utility companies at Keokuk, 
Iowa, and Hamilton, Ill., direct from the power house. 

SERVICE OPEN TO ALL. 

The company is a public-service company, and sells without 
discrimination to all who require its service. To take service 
from the high-tension transmission lines requires substations, 
transformers, and other transmission lines—apparatus which 
must be paid for by the buyer or included in the cost of service 
by the seller. The fact that any prospective buyer has or will 
in the future be met by this immutable economic condition is 
not chargeable to the company and is not discriminating in 
any sense. 
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PRINCIPAL SALES TO PUBLIC UTILITIES, 


Its principal sales of power are to public utilities which have 
been established in the business of retailing electric energy 
and which have franchises of their own and inyestment in dis- 
tributing systems. 

The public utilities to which power are sold are in Iowa, 
Illinois, and Missouri, each of which States, except Iowa, now 
has a public-service commission which is empowered to regulate 
rates and service of these public utilities. In Iowa the munici- 
pulities have this power. 

The Mississippi River Power Co., when contracting to sell 
electric energy, has not attempted to fix the resale price of 
electric energy, except that it has insisted that rates charged 
in resales shall not be above the maximum established by the 
rate schedule of the company, a provision which benefits the 
consumer. The Mississippi River Power Co. is not, however, 
chargeable with responsibility for resale prices. 


EXISTING CONTRACTS ANALYZED. 


The company has contracts to supply power to the following 
public-service companies: 

First. People’s Gas & Electric Co., of Burlington, Iowa. This is 
the name of the local company at Burlington which supplies 
light and power. No one connected with the Mississippi River 
Power Co. has any interest in that company. It is a company 
that is controlled by what is known as the Walsh interests. 
The Walsh people have no interest in the Mississippi River 
Power Co. aside from thetr interest in this contract. 3 
Second. Nauvoo Electric Light & Power Co., of Nauvoo, III. 
This is the local company which suplies light and power in 
Nauvoo, III., and the Mississippi River Power Co. does not own 
any of its stock and has no connection with the management of 
that company. 

Third. Quincy Gas, Electric & Heating Co., of Quincy, III. This 
is the name of the local company supplying light and power at 
Quincy, and is not connected in any way with the Mississippi 
Riyer Power Co. other than by this contract. 

Fourth. East St. Louis Light & Power Co., of East St. Louis, III. 

This is the name of the local company supplying light and power 
at East St. Louis, and is not identified with the power company 
in any way with respect to stock ownership or control of either 
company. This company also supplies light and heat at Alton, 
III., and it is controlled by what is commonly known as the 
Clark Syndicate, and the power company has no stock interest 
in this company. 

Fifth. North Missouri Light & Power Co. This company is to 
serye the towns of Perry, Center, New London, and Frankford, 
Mo. It is a local company organized by local men, and that 

company has no interest in the Mississippi River Power Co. 
other than this contract. Neither does the power company have 
any interest in that company. 

Sixth. E. T. Perkins Syndicate. This company is to serve 
territory in Marion County, Mo. This company is not inter- 
ested in the Mississippi River Power Co. Neither is the power 
company interested in the Perkins Syndicate. 

Seventh. The Electric Co. of Missouri, of St. Louis, Mo. This 


Eleventh, In addition to the foregoing, the Mississippi River 
Power Co. has a contract with the Fort Madison Electric Co., of 
Fort Mad son, Iowa; the Keokuk Electric Co., of Keokuk, Iowa; 
and will have a contract in the near future with the Dallas City 
Light Co., of Dallas City, III. These three companies serve the 
people in their towns with light and power, and each of these 
three companies is managed by the Stone & Webster Manage- 
ment Association, which manages the power company. 

The prices charged these companies by the power company 
for electric energy are based upon the same rates and methods 
of charge which may be enjoyed by any of its customers de- 
manding the same service. 

The rates charged by them to the consumers are as low as, 
or lower than, any in effect in the cities where the energy of the 
power company is distributed under like condition. 

COMPANY'S RATES FOR POWER. 
LESS THAN 6 MILLS PER KILOWATT HOUR, 


The company necessarily does a wholesale business oniy, deal- 
ing with customers whose minimum requirements are 100 horse- 
power. 

Its rates are based upon the kind of power sold. 

Two kinds of power are sold, i. e., primary power and excess 
power. 

Primary power is power which the company obligates itself 
to deliver for 365 days in the year. 

Excess power is power which the company is able to deliver 
at times when the river flow will allow it to do so, and the pur- 
chaser operating his own generating plant at such times as the 
company is unable to deliver. Rates for this class of service 
are approximately one-half those charged for primary power. 

These rates are based upon a scientific schedule. 

The average income yielded to the company per kilowatt 
hour is less than 6 mills. 

The average income per kilowatt hour of all electric-generat- 
ing plants in the United States is 2 cents and 6 mills. (See 
U. S. Census reports.) 

COAL COMPETITION OVERRIDDEN, 


The effect of this cheap electric energy has been to override 
the competition of coal-generated power. Any statement to the 
contrary is false and is refuted by the following facts: 

An analysis of various steam plants in the Mississippi Valley, 
22 in number, with a total capacity of 4,730 horsepower, plants 
which haye replaced steam drive with electricity since the new 
development was made, shows a cost varying from $21 to $67 
per horsepower year on the steam plant, and $17 to $50 per 
horsepower year on electric drive. The accompanying table 
gives the actual conditions and costs of the energy required in 
the manufacturing processes of these plants. The number of 
tons of coal saved yearly is 68,550. 

Steam. 


company was formerly known as the Mississippi River Power 1 $5,200} $52.00] $4,800 $48.00 
Distribution Co., and is controlled by men identified with the | 2--- : 15,100} 48.00 9,800 30.00 
North American Co. The power company has no interest what- vont beam E EE 
eyer in the stock or ae of = Erectie Oo; of Missouri or its 100 4300 43. 00 2,630 25.00 
redecessor aside from the contract 28. 
5 Eighth. The Central Illinois Public Service Co. This is a cor- n a4 eed 
poration that serves a number of towns in central Illinois between 275 13,000 47.00 8,700 31.00 
the Mississippi and Illinois Rivers, extending as far south as 20 9,000] 29.09] 8,000 22.00 
Jerseyville; III. It is a company organized by Samuel Insul 1 17 82480 
and men identified with him. The power company has no voice 125| 7,800 6200] 6,300 50.00 
in its affairs or management and no interest in it aside from % 5,000 97.00 2,500 34.00 
60| 1,900} 32.00 1,000 17.00 
the contract for power. 30 9,000 27.00 7,500 23.00 
Ninth. In addition to the foregoing, the power company has con- 200 7,700 38.00 5,900 29.00 
tracts to serve a few private concerns not within cities, such as — S a 7 —.— 
the Atlas Portland Cement Co. and the E. I. du Pont de Ne- 86 128 28 10.650 17.00 
mours Powder Co. These are consumers of large blocks of 200 10, 800 54.00 5,300 27.00 
1,200 50,000} 42.00 34,400 29.00 


power and have built up their own industrial communities. 

In none of the foregoing companies, however, do any of the 
officers of the power company have any voice in the affairs of 
said companies, and neither do those companies have any inter- 
est in the Mississippi River Power Co. aside from the contracts, 
The relation between them is merely that of wholesale power 
seller and buyer. 

Tenth. Neither the men identified with the North American Co. 
nor the Central Illinois Public Service Co. nor the Electric Co. 
of Missouri have anything to do with the management and oper- 
ation of the Mississippi River Power Co. The Electric Co. of 
Missouri sells its power to the Union Electric Co., of St. Louis, REDUCTION IN RATES TO CONSUMERS. 
and the United Railways, which are companies owned and con- The Mississippi River Power Co., as has been explained, does 
trolled by the North American Co. no retail business. Its sales of cheap energy to public utilities 


Nore.—Variation in cost per horsepower due to variation of load. 
STEAM PLANTS DISCARDED. 

That the electric energy sold by the company is low in price 
and much lower than that generated by coal and steam is indi- 
cated not only by the fact that purchasers have bought it, but 
by the fact that, discarding steam generation and preparing to 
receive electric energy, they have invested, on their own ac- 
count, in equipment, a total of over two million and a half 
dollars. 
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furnishing current for lighting purposes, however, has been the 
cause of marked reduction in rates in the zone of its sales. 
Any allegation to the contrary is refuted by the changes in 
the retail lighting rates since the company began its sale of 
power in the territory served. 

A typical effect in the result of the retail rate reductions 
can be shown in the case of Keokuk. There the average re- 
ceipts per kilowatt hour have been reduced 29 per cent, or from 
4} cents in 1912 to 3.01 cents in 1913. 

RETAIL LIGHTING RATES REDUCED, 

These reductions vary according to size of the community 
served, state of development of the service, improvements 
needed, and distance of transmission, as shown by the follow- 
ing: 


Burlington, Towa. 
OLD RATES. 


Residence lighting: 
Fi kilowatt hours. 


Commercial lighting: 
First 80 kilowatt hours. 


Next 60 kilowatt hours--.-__----._-.---.-.<.-_.-.- — + 081 
Next: 60- kilowatt hours... „ 072 
All over 150 kilowatt hours D 
Power rates (net): 
O. 100 kilowatt hori e we - 080 
100 to 250 kilowatt hours „%“ . 050 
250 to 500 kilowatt hours . 045 
500 to 1,000 kilowatt bours mnnera — 040 
1,000 to 2,000 kilowatt hours . 035 
NEW RATES, 
Lighting (per kilowatt hour, net): 
£ First 25 r nies 80. 10 
Next: e —— — — 09 
Next 228 kilowatt. bonr s ͤü(vowF nee 08 
Next 400 kilowatt hours . 06 
Next 800 kilowatt hours . 04 
r ok 3 
Minimum charge per year. 
Commercial power (per kilowatt hour, net): 
First 40 kilowatt hours per month per horsepower of de- 
mand 05 
Next 1,000 kilo 
mand 03 
Next 1,000 kilowatt hours per month per horsepower of de- 021 
man <02 
Next 2,000 kilowatt hours per month per horsepower of de- 
x eer . 02 
Next 4, 
01 


man 
Minimum: First horsepower, $1 net; for each horsepower in excess of 


1 horsepower, 75 cents net per month. 
Monthly minimum charge for elevator service, $1 net per horsepower 
per month. 


Maximum demand: For 1 to 5 horsepower, inclusive. the connected 
load will be taken as demand. Above 5 horsepower, 80 per cent of 
the connected load will be assumed as demand. 

For 10 horsepower or more of connected load, measured demand at 
maximum load, may be used instead of 80 per cent of connected load. 

Wholesale power (for not less than 100 horsepower): A monthly 
maintenance and investment charge of $0.75 net 95 horsepower, to- 

ther with a current charge of $0.015 per kilowatt hour for first 8,000 

ilowatt hours used each month and $0.006 per kilowatt hour for the 
kilowatt hours taken each month in excess of 8,000. 

A discount of 10 per cent is allowed on the kilowatt-hour charge, 
provided monthly bill is paid by 10th of the following month. 


Fort Madison, Iowa, 
OLD RATE. 
Street arc lights: $60 per year for open series arcs on moonlight sched- 


ules ; hours per year, 
88 lighti iper Ñilowatt hour, net): 
Flat rate of 10 cents. 


Commercial power (per kilowatt hour, net): 
No standard rate. 
Wholesale power: 
No standard rate. 
NEW RATE, 


Street arc lights: $60 per year for open series ares on all-night every- 


night schedule; 4, hours per year. 
Commercial lighting (per kilowatt hour, net): 
First 25 kilowatt dor — $0.10 
Next:-150- kilowatt det e nere aaae : 
Next 225 kilowatt hours 444ͤ„„ĩ%?!G 08 
Next 400-kilowatt- dass.... T; 900 
ne aie a i a . 04 
All excess kilowatt hours ĩ„ͤ%“. 02 
Minimum charge, per year 12. 00 


Commercial power (per kilowatt hour, net): 
First 40 kilowatt hours per month per horsepower of de- 


01 
Minimum: Kirst horsepower, $1 net. For each horsepower in excess 


of 1 horsepower, $0.75 net per month. 


Poin cree minimum charge for elevator service: $1 net per horsepower 
Maximum demand: For 1 to 5 horsepower, inclusivé, the connected 
load will be taken as demand. Above 5 horsepower, 80 per cent of the 
connected loaa wili be assumed as demand. 
For 10 horsepower or more, connected load, measured demand at 
maximum load may be used instead of 80 per cent of connected load. 
Wholesale power (for not less than 50 horsepower): A monthly 
maintenance and investment charge of $0.75 net per horsepower, to- 
ether with a current charge of $0.015 per kilowatt hour for the first 
„000 kilowatt hours used each month and $0.06 per kilowatt hour for 
the kilowatt hours taken each month in excess of 8.000. 
A discount of 10 per cent is allowed on the kilowatt-hour charge 
provided monthly bill is paid by the 10th of the following month. 


Hamilton, III. 
OLD RATES, 


Street are lights: Sixty dollars per year for open-serles arcs on moon- 


light schedule; 2, hours per year. 
Commercial lighting (per kilowatt hour) : 
1 to 29 kilowatt hours, inclusive $0.15 
30 to 34 kilowatt hours, inclusive 14 
35 to 39 kilowatt hours, Inclusive 14 
40 to 44 kilowatt hours, Inclusive 141 
45 to 49 kilowatt hours, inelus ive 14 
50 to 54 kilowatt hours, Inclusive 132 
55 to 59 kilowatt hours, inelus ve 13 
60 to 64 kilowatt hours, inelusive 13 
65 to 69 kilowatt hours, inclusive 13 
70 to 74 kilowatt hours, inelus ve 127 
75 to 79 kilowatt hours, Inelus tre „12 
80 to 84 kilowatt hours, inclusive 8 121 
85 to 89 kilowatt hours, Inelusl ve 212 
90 to 94 kilowatt hours, inclusive... 113 
95 to 99 kilowatt hours, inclusive. 11 
100 to 104 kilowatt hours, inclusive. 3 111 
105 to 109 kilowatt hours, inclusive. oak 
110 to 114 kilowatt hours, inclusive. 10 
115 to 119 kilowatt hours, inclusive. 10 
0 124 kilowatt hours, inclusive__ 10 
125 kilowatt bours and over 10 
Minimum charge, 50 cents per month. 
Commercial P N75 (per kilowatt hour, net): 
eee os 
Next 200 to 250 kilowatt hours 07 
Next 250 to 300 kilowatt hours 07 
Next 300 to 350 kilowatt hours 07 
Next 350 to 400 kilowatt hours 07 
Next 400 to 450 kilowatt hours . 063 
ext 450 to 500 kilowatt hours — 06 
‘ext 500 to 550 kilowatt hours . 06 
Next 550 to 600 kilowatt hours . 06 
Next 600 to 650 kilowatt hours . 059 
Next 650 to 700 kilowatt 05 
Next 700 to 750 kilowatt 654 
Next 750 to 800 kllowatt 05 
Next 800 to 850 kllowatt 04 
Next 850 to 900 kilowatt 04 
Next 900 to 950 kilowatt . 04 
Over 950 kilowatt hours . 04 


Wholesale power: 5 cents to 3 cents per kilowatt hou 
NEW RATES. 


Street are lights: Sixty dollars per year for 6.6-ampere magnetite ares 
on all-night every-night schedule; 4,000 hours 8 2 


Commercial lighting (per kilowatt hour, net): 


First 26 ended — 80. 10 
re, rr e . 09 
Next 225 kilowatt hours. z 08 


Next 400 kilowatt hours S08 
Next 800 kilowatt hours a 


Minimum charge, $12 per ven 
Commercial power (per month per horsepower of demand, net): 


First 40 kilovatt Doc TTT. 05 
NéxX¢ <1 000) Blo watt hioutes eee ee 03 
Next 1,000 ‘kilowatt; nur —,òãñ 023 
Next, 2,000) kilowett drr . . 02 
Next 4,000 kilowatt hours“ . 01 


Minimum: First horsepower, 81 net. 
of 1 horsepower, 75 cents net per month. 

8 minimum charge for elevator service, $1 net per horsepower 

r month. 
Maxim demand: For 1 to 5 horsepower, Inclusive, the connected 
load will be taken as demand. Above 5 horsepower 80 per cent of the 
connected load will be assumed as demand. 

For 10 horsepower or more of connected load measured demand at 
maximum load may be used instead of 80 per cent of connected load. 

Wholesale power for not less than 50 horsepower: A monthly mainte- 
nance and investment of 674 cents net 235 horsepower, together with a 
current charge of $0.0135 per kilowatt hour for the first 8,000 kilowatt 
hours used each month, and 50.0054 per kilowatt hour for the kilowatt 
hours taken each month in excess of 8,000, 

A discount of 10 per cent is allowed on the kilowatt-hour charge pro- 
vided monthly bill is paid by the 10th of the following month. 


Warsaw, III. 
OLD RATE. 
Commercial lighting (per kilowatt hour) : 
0 


For each horsepower in excess 


1 to 29 kilowatt hours, inelusl?ve 80. 15 
30 to 34 kilowatt hours, inelusſve 142 
35 to 39 kilowatt hours, inclusive 143 
40 to 44 kilowatt hours, inclusive 141 
45 to 49 kilowatt hours, inclusive 14 
50 to 54 kilowatt hours, inelusive—— 132 
55 to 50 kilowatt hours, inelusivre 444 133 
60 to 64 kilowatt hours, inclusive 131 
65 to 69 kilowatt hours, inclusive. 13 

inclusive. 5 


0 to 74 kilowatt hours, 
5 to 79 kilowatt hours, 


7 
í 

— 
i 


man. —— . 2 
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Commercial lighting (per kilowatt hour)—Continued. 


80 to 84 kilowatt hours, Inelus ive. — $0. 123 
85 to 89 kilowatt hours, Inclusive 12 


90 to 94 kilowatt hours, inclusive — NES 8 
95 to 99 kilowatt hours, inclusive 11 
100 to 104 kilowatt hours, Inclusive 11 
105 to 109 kilowatt hours, inclus ve 11 
110 to 114 kilowatt hours, inclusive 101 
115 to 119 kilowatt hours, inclusive___..t.tu.ntnpcc 105 
120 to 124 kilowatt hours, inclusive 101 
425. e rr — — . 
Minimum cha (per month) ä 
n e ee 
NEW RATE, 
Commercial lighting (per kilowatt hour net): 
e a a o a0 
Next 150 ene . 09 
Next 225 kilcwatt hours (dS STR a TS eee 
Next 400 kilowatt hours_ - 06 
Next 800 kilowatt bours. . 04 
1 02 
A dTV 00 
Commercial power (per kilowatt hour net): 
Tant DOD NOWRA PO eee 08 
Next 200 to 250 kilowatt hours .07} 
Next 250 to 300 kilowatt hours . 074 
Next 300 to 350 kilowatt hours  . 073 
Next 350 to 400 kilowatt hours EES LT ED SECT 1 
Next 400 to 450 kilowatt hours 064 
Next 450 to 500 kilowatt hours 06 
Next 500 to 550 kilowatt hours . 06 
Next 550 to 600 kilowatt hours .06 
Next 600 to 650 kilowatt hours . 05% 


Next 650 to 700 kilowatt hours 053 


Next 700 to 750 kilowatt hours . 053 
Next 750 to 800 kilowatt hours 05 
Next 800 to 850 kilowatt hours 04 
Next 850 to 900 kilowatt hours 04 


Next 900 to 950 kilowatt hours . 043 
Over 050 kilowatt hours. : ee eee 04 
Minimum charge (per month) 2. 00 
Plus meter rental (per month) 25 
Commercial power 28 0 
First 40 kilowatt hours per month per horsepower of de- 05 
— :::. v..... ĩͤ SOE og ota aS, A 
Next 1,000 kilowatt hours per month per horsepower of de- 05 
—T—T—T—T—T—TT—T—T—T—T—X—X—X—X—X—T—T——.... a EWN SPY PPL LT ` 
Next 1,000 kilowatt hours per month per horsepower of de- 021 
r NE eT A EATER Le 02 
Next = kilowatt hours per month per horsepower of de- 02 
pe, RE ENR NN TNA TID SED ENT A 
Next 4,000 kilowatt hours per month per horsepower of de- 
1 ee ee ake TA Ti A OE A LY . 01 


Minimum: First horsepower, $1 net. For each horsepower in excess 
of 1 horsepower, 75 cents net per mon 

Monshi minimum charge for elevator service, $1 net per horsepower 
per month. 

Maximum demand: For 1 to 5 horsepower, inclusive, the connected 
load will be taken as demand, Above 5 horsepower 80 per cent of the 
connected load will be assumed as demand. 

For 10 horsepower or more of connected load measured demand at 
maximum load may be used instead of 80 per cent of connected load. 

Wholesale power: Five cents to 3 cents per kilowatt hour. 

Wholesale power: For not less than 50 horsepower, a monthly main- 
tenance and investment charge of $0.67§ net per horsepower, together 
with a current charge of 80.0135 per kilowatt hour for the first 8,000 
kilowatt hours’ use each month, and $0.0054 per kilowatt hour for the 
kilowatt hours taken each month in excess of 8,000. 

A discount of 10 per cent is allowed on the kilowatt-hour charge 
provided monthly bill is paid by the 10th of the following month. 


Keokuk, Iowa, 
Same reductions as at Hamilton, III. 
Quincy, IN. 


After Mississippi River Power Co. service was contracted city coun- 
cil made local company adopt a schedule reducing rates substantially 
3 to other reductions in power zone. This schedule is as 
‘ollows : 

(See Quincy ordinance No. 523, sec. 17.) 


OLD RATE. 


Commercial: Flat rate of 11.4 cents per kilowatt hour. 
Retail power rates: 5 cents to 3 cents per kilowatt hour. 
Wholesale power: 5 cents to 3 cents per kilowatt hour. 


NEW RATE. 
Commercial : 
First 30 kilowatt hour use of one-half connected load $0.11 
Next 60 kilowatt hour use of one-half connected load 09 


ene See 


- 05 

Retail power rates: 0.06 for first kilowatt hour per horsepower of 
connected load; 75 cents per horsepower per month minimum, 

1 to 10 horsepower, 100 per cent of connected load. 

11 to 20 horsepower, 80 per cent of connected load. 

21 horsepower and up, actual measured demand. 

Next 1,000 kilowatt hour, at 2 cents. 

Next 1,000 kilowatt hour, at 1.5 cents. 

All excess, 1 cent. 

For a customer's use of over 3,000 kilowatt hours per month a dis- 
count of 10 per cent. 

Wholesale power: For not less than 100 horsepower, a monthly 
maintenance and investment charge of 75 cents net per horsepower, to- 

ther with a current charge of .015 cents per kilowatt hour for first 

000 kilowatt hours used each month, and. cent Bo kilowatt hour 
for the kilowatt hours taken each month in excess of 8,000. 

A discount of 10 per cent is allowed on kilowatt hours charged, pro- 
vided a monthly bill is paid by 10th of following month. 


> 


Seamen’s Bill. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JAMES W. BRYAN, 
OF WASHINGTON, 
Ix tHe House or Representatives, 
Wednesday, August 12, 191}. 


Mr. BRYAN. Mr. Speaker, under the leave granted to me to 
extend my remarks in the Record I include the following letter: 
AMERICAN FEDERATION oF LABOR, 
Washington, D. C., August 11, 1914. 


Hon. Aus W. BRYAN, 
Member Committee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


Sm: It has come to me that the Committee on the Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries, of which you are a member, is about to 
have a meeting for the consideration of a number of corrections 
and amendments to the committee’s substitute for Senate bill 
136, commonly known as the seamen’s bill, and having in mind 
that you, as well as your associate members of the committee, 
would desire to have enacted a bill which shall for at least a 
long period of time have the effect of determining a better con- 
dition for seamen, I am impelled to submit to you a few 
thoughts which I trust may commend themselves to your earnest 
and favorable consideration. From the information which 
comes to me there appears some doubt upon incorporating in the 
bill certain features, and it is to these I desire to apply myself. 

As you know, section 4 of the committee’s substitute bill pro- 
vides that the seamen shall be entitled to one-half of their pay 
in any port where the vessel loads or discharges cargo. This 
provision is made applicable to foreign vessels while in harbors 
of the United States— 

Provided, That treaties in force between the United States and foreign 
nations do not conflict herewith. 

My information is that the half-pay provision would apply 
to the vessels of Great Britain and of Japan only, and there 
is some doubt as to Japan, by reason of the most-fayored- 
nation clause in our treaty with that country. 

When other workingmen leaye their employment they usually 
receive the wages earned. The purpose of the proviso seems 
to be to deny to the seamen even one-half of the wages earned, 
and thus compel them to remain with the vessels against their 
will. What justification can there be for any law that would 
‘give to a man the right to quit his employer but would author- 
ize the employer to withhold from him all the wages that he 
had earned, and thus leave him destitute among strangers in a 
strange country? Such a law can have but one purpose, namely, 
to compel men against their will to remain with the employer. 

Then, again, as you know, section 11 of the committee's sub- 
stitute bill prohibits all advancement of wages or any allot- 
ment to an original creditor, and this section is made applicable 
to foreign yessels while in the ports of the United States. But 
you will observe also that the following proviso is incorporated 
in this section: 

Provided, That treaties in force between the United States and for- 
eign nations do not conflict herewith. 

Under this proviso I am advised that German vessels would 
be enabled to continue to pay advances, and it is not necessary 
to call your attention to the fact that other nations might, 
and no doubt would, claim the same right under a most-favored- 
nation clause of any of existing treaties or under treaties which 
may be negotiated. 

The provision in the Senate bill was to destroy the pernicious 
crimping system, a system which every student of the seamen’s 
situation, and everyone who hopes to do fairly by the seamen, 
has denounced and undertaken to remedy. 

I am advised that the subject determining the threg shifts 
for the firemen, oilers, and water tenders has been satisfactorily 
concluded, and therefore it is not necessary that I should refer 
to that subject herein. I trust, however, that no more than four 
hours’ continuous work in the fireroom shall be required of these 
workers. 

May I submit that sections 4 and 11 of the committee's sub- 
stitute bill be so changed as to strike out the provisos contained 
therein? 

Summarizing the above, I respectfully submit for your favor- 
able consideration that sections 4 and 11 of the committee's 
substitute be so changed as to strike out the provisos hereiu- 
above quoted, and that section 16, page 72, be amended, on line 5, 
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by inserting, after the word “imprisonment,” the words “and 
any other treaty provision in conflict with the provisions of this 
act,” so as to make the House committee's substitute corre- 
spond with the Senate act on this particular point. 

In the form herein suggested, and to maintain the integrity 
of the purpose of the bill, I earnestly submit to your serious 
and I trust favorable consideration and action that it may pass 
the House, so that the other differences between the Senate 
bill and the committee’s substitute may be then considered in 
conference and passed. 

Of course I understand that some men may entertain grave 
doubts as to the wisdom of granting this new freedom, and 
particularly to seamen. Indeed, there never was conceived an 
idea to give greater freedom to any people but what was viewed 
with great concern and alarm. It is not necessary to call your 
attention to the fact that greater freedom has always been 
accompanied with greater self-respect, self-restraint, and a 
higher and better conception of duty and obligation. Ship- 
owners and masters of vessels haye for centuries believed not 
only in the necessity of their absolutism in dominating the 
liyes of the seamen at sea, but when the ships were in safe 
harbor. Under the old and still existing conditions the fact 
that seamen in foreign ports could be hounded and hunted and 
returned to their vessels and perform compulsory, involuntary 
labor, gaye the masters and shipowners such a tremendously un- 
challenged power that they treated the seamen tyrannically and 
often brutally. 

The legislation proposed in the bill and as herein suggested 
would, it is true, give the seamen some freedom to quit their 
employment when the vessel was in safe harbor, but it would 
be at the sacrifice of half the pay they had already earned, 
and it is only a fair presumption that they would not quit the 
vessel and make that sacrifice if conditions on the vessel for 
the return trip were at all tolerable, but that they would have 
the right to quit the vessel in safe harbor when the conditions 
were intolerable they could do so by making the forfeiture of 
half their pay and yet have some little means to tide them 
over for a brief period and to seek employment upon another 
yessel, and this newly acquired right would compel better con- 
sideration and treatment at the hands of shipowners and 
masters, and unquestionably tend not only to reduce the num- 
ber of desertions, but to bring about a better mutual under- 
standing between all concerned. 

I am sending a copy of this letter to each member of the 
House Committee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

Very respectfully, yours, 
SAML. GOMPERS, 


President American Federation of Labor. 


Coastwise Ships Ought to Be Safeguarded as Well as Cotton 
or Corn. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JULIUS KAHN, 


OF CALIFORNIA, 
Is rue HoUsE or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Saturday, August 15, 1914, 


On the conference R. 

admission of Label bait sine ts 3 ere — — 

trade, and for other purposes. 

Mr. KAHN. Mr. Speaker, there are several provisions of this 
conference report that are open to severe criticism, but that pro- 
vision which would put the newly acquired vessels into the 
coastwise trade even for a limited period of two years is down- 
right vicious and ought to be defeated. Does anyone here be- 
lieve that these vessels will be withdrawn from that trade in 
two years from now? Why, you all know better than that. It 
will be the old story of the camel first getting his head under 
the tent, preliminary to getting his whole body into it. This 
provision is manifestly unfair to the steamship lines now en- 
gaged in the coastwise trade of this country for a number of 
reasons. In the first place, the American ships at present in 
that trade were all constructed in American shipyards. They 
could have been built in foreign yards for from 40 to 50 per 
cent cheaper than in the American yards, the additional cost 
being largely due to the higher wages paid in this country. 
There is no doubt about that. 

Take a case in point that I know about personally. Within 
the year the Matson Navigation Co., of California, constructed 


two new steamers to ply between San Francisco and the ports | looking with anxious eyes toward their own Government to 


of the Hawaiian Territory. They are the Matsonia and the 
Manoa. The former cost $1,450,000 and the latter $800,000. 
They were built at the Newport News Shipbuilding Co.’s plant, 
in the State of Virginia. Under existing law they had to be 
built in this country in order to run in that trade between the 
ports of San Francisco, Honolulu, and Hilo. These two vessels 
are not yet a year old. They could have been built in a for- 
eign shipyard for about $1,350,000. At the very outside they 
might have cost abroad $1,500,000, thereby saving the company 
on the two ships from $750,000 to $900,000. In order to run 
these ships profitably the company must figure earnings on 
$2,250,000. It must figure insurance on that basis. It must 
earn enough on that amount to enable it to write off 5 per cent 
every year on the investment, in accordance with the rule uni- 
versally followed in the shipping industry. It carries a crew 
hired in the United States and pays American wages to its 
officers and men. How can the company hope to compete with 
ships built in foreign shipyards at 60 per cent of the cost of 
their ships, with officers and crews shipped in foreign lands 
and receiving foreign wages? The thing is simply impossible. 
The Americans will be driven to the wall if this folly be per- 
sisted in. 

And what is true of the Matson Co. is equally true of every 
other company in the coastwise trade of the United States. Ah, 
Mr. Speaker, I know the difficulties under which the American 
companies running between the mainland of the United States 
and Honolulu have labored. Some years ago an agitation was 
started to abolish the coastwise trade laws between the Ha- 
waiian Islands and the mainland. If the fight for the repeal 
of those laws had been successful, it is doubtful whether we 
would have any American ships in that trade at this time, 
except possibly the Pacific Mail Steamship Co.'s vessels. The 
Japanese line, the Toyo Kisen Kaisha, officered and manned 
almost exclusively by Japanese and Chinese—whose wages are 
only a small fraction of the wages paid to the officers and men 
on American ships—this Japanese line, whose ships cost only a 
fraction of what the American ships cost, would have run the 
latter off the Pacific Ocean long ere this. I had the honor of 
leading that fight against repeal on this floor on several occa- 
sions. Fortunately the legislation was never enacted. As a 
result seven splendidly equipped American ships have been put 
into that service within the past five or six years, and to-day 
there is no complaint from Honolulu or anywhere else about 
inadequacy of steamship accommodations between the mainland 
and the Hawaiian Islands. By having given the American 
companies a chance for their lives those companies have made 
good and have added a considerable tonnage to our merchant 
marine. 

And now it is proposed once more to inflict hardships on those 
whose money is inyested in these ships. When this proposed 
emergency legislation was offered in this House there was no 
reference in the bill to the coastwise trade. That provision, 
not exactly in the form in which it is now before us, was in- 
serted by the body at the other end of this Capitol. Sirs, you 
from the Southern States, and you from the Mississippi Valley 
region, who want to protect the investments of your cotton 
growers and your corn growers, ought to have some considera- 
tion for those Americans who have invested their money in ships 
built in American shipyards and paying American wages to their 
officers and crews. These American shipowners are just as much 
entitled to your consideration as are your cotton growers and 
your corn growers. Ships are as valuable as cotton or corn. The 
money they represent is just as material to the country’s welfare 
as is the money represented by cotton or corn. 

Oh, this matter of the upbuilding and maintenance of the 
American merchant marine is not a new question. It has been 
thrashed out over and over again in this House and on this floor 
as well as in the Senate. We can sympathize with the agricul- 
turalists of the South and Middle West who find themselyes 
with bumper crops on their hands, but no ships in which to send 
those crops to the great world markets in which they are gener- 
ally consumed. But, sir, the condition that exists to-day is en- 
tirely of their own making. 

The Representatives from the Southern States and from 
the Middle West have constantly fought all attempts to build 
up an American merchant marine. These Representatives 
claimed to voice the sentiment of the cotton growers and the 
farmers of their respective sections. If the ocean mail pay bill 
of a few years ago had been enacted into law, as it should have 
been, we would have had to-day a goodly number of American- 
built ships, flying the American flag, engaged in the over-sea 
trade. They would have been able to carry not alone your crops 
to market, but to bring home the thousands of American citi- 
zens who now are marooned in the warring countries of Europe, 
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bring them home. 
ance, the nervous strain under which they are laboring would 
all have been avoided. Surely the present situation must be a 


The heartburnings, the worry, the annoy- 


lesson to you. Let us see if you can rise equal to the occasion, 
Let us see whether you can take the broad view of the question. 
Let us see whether you believe that the owners of cotton and 
corn are entitled to special consideration, a consideration 
which you would deny to owners of American coastwise ships. 
Let us see whether you are so thoroughly imbued with your 
own selfish interests that you are willing to sacrifice the in- 
terests of the men whose money is invested in American ships 
engaged in the American coastwise trade. Let us see whether 
you are big enough and patriotic enough and broad minded 
enough to take the larger view of this question and strike out 
the vicious clause that would deal such a severe, and, in many 
instances, fatal blow to the American coastwise trade. 


The Democratic Administration and the Merit System. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


0 
HON. FREDERICK H. GILLETT, 
OF MASSACHUSETTS, 
Ix tne House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Saturday, July 11, 191}. 


Mr. GILLETT. Mr, Speaker, the Democratic Party has now 
been in power long enough for us to judge of its purposes, not 
simply by its professions, but by its conduct. I wish to trace 
succinctly its conduct toward the civil service during the past 
15 months. It shows an unyarying and unrelenting hostility 
to the merit system, evidenced by assaults so persistent that 
they have inflicted on it more serious damage than it has 
suffered in all the 30 years since first it was enacted into 
law. ‘This has been accomplished in the face of the pledge of 
their platform, which hypocritically declared that— 

The law pertaining to the civil service should be honestly and rigidly 
enforced, to the end that merit and ability shall be the standard of 
3 and promotion rather than service rendered to a political 
party, 

And with the acquiescence and assistance of their President, 
who before his election had been a vice president of the Na- 
tional Civil Service Reform League, and on resigning that oftice 
to become President declared that his interest and support of 
the cause would in no wise diminish. 

Moreover, these assaults have been committed at a time when 
it was easier for a politician to support the merit system than 
ever before, because it had secured a stronger hold on the pub- 
lie favor, To stand up and fight for it 20 years ago required 
courage, for it was then imperfectly understood and had few 
friends. To-day in many sections of the country it has strong 
popular support, so that a man or a party can stand by its 
convictions or its promises without danger. The excuse of 
necessity or expediency no longer holds; if the merit system is 
assailed, it is from choice and not from popular compulsion. 

In this House there has developed under this administration 
a system of partisanship and greed for spoils unexampled in 
recent history. Party discipline was not unheard of here be- 
fore. For years the Democratic Party denounced the power of 
the Republican machine here and deplored the lack of indi- 
vidual influence and responsibility and the crushing omnipotence 
of the Speaker and his party management. Revolution against 
the rules was organized and successfully effected by a coalition 
between the Democrats and those Republicans who claimed that 
there should be more individual freedom and more exemption 
from party and machine domination. Yet in this very House, 
where the Democratic Party has for years proclaimed itself the 
champion of individual independence, there has resulted from 
the Democratic control a rough overriding not only of the 
minority party but of the minority of the majority party by 

means of secret party caucuses, which has established a party 
discipline and a party tyranny and an overthrow of individual 
influence and responsibility unknown for a generation. 

I believe in party government and party responsibility, but I 
do not believe the people want all legislation originated and 
amended and completed in the secret caucus of one party. The 
tendency of late years has been against strict party domination, 
and Democrats in this House have been most vociferous and 
indignant in condemning it, but with power they seem to have 
acquired new principles and now themselves are practicing and 
elaborating and extending what they have so long been denounc- 
ing in us. 


This year the party has not only framed in caucus the tariff 
bill and the currency bill in all their minutest details and 
bound themselves to support them without regard to individual 
convictions or the interests of their constituents, but they have. 
also determined in caucus what other legislation should be per- 
mitted—and none could be introduced without caucus approval. 
And not only has this caucus rule prevailed in the House, but 
even in the Senate, where it has been unknown, where the 
pride of the individual Senator has established that famous and 
demoralizing “courtesy of the Senate”; even there this new 
steam-roller system of legislation has been successfully intro- 
duced and Democratic Senators have bound themselves in 
secret caucus to abandon their individual opinions and obey 
the majority. The Senate used to taunt us with our rigid rules 
and our previous question and boast that theirs was the only 
body of true deliberation and free and effective debate, but they 
must now abandon their claim, for debate in the open Senate 
on administration bills is now a farce; there, too, judgment 
has been made up in advance, minds are not free to be in- 
fluenced by argument, speeches are made for the Recorp and 
not to affect the result—for that has already been decreed in a 
secret party caucus. 

And if current rumor and opinion is correct, both in cancus 
and out of caucus the Democrats have recognized the con- 
trolling voice of their leader in the White House and the Legis- 
lature has obediently registered his will. There has been no 
such example of party discipline and party subservieney for a 
generation at least, and the individual influence and responsi- 
bility and equality for which Democrats in this House have 
been pathetically pleading for 10 years has absolutely vanished 
under their own system of legislation. 

And as a natural corollary to this spirit of partisanship the 
old spoils system has revived and the cause of civil-service 
reform has already suffered more severely during this adminis- 
tration than in any period since it was first introduced. 

At the beginning of the session an outcry was at once raised 
in this House against the order of President Taft extending the 
order of President Roosevelt and placing all fourth-elass post- 
masters under civil service. I can well understand the dismay 
on that side of the House at seeing this time-honored relic of 
the old spoils system snatched away from them just as their 
mouths were watering for its reception, and it was not sur- 
prising that a movement was inaugurated to set aside such a 
depressing order. A motion was made here to exempt all fourth- 
class postmasters from the civil-service requirements. But the 
ingenuity of the administration was equal to the emergency and 
made this legislation superfluous. The enraged Congressmen 
who had been so violent against this extension of the civil 
service listened with satisfied and mirthful complacency to 
the manifesto of the President that the civil-service principle 
which had so outraged them was to be still further extended, 
and that as a further measure of reform all existing fourth- 
class postinasters were to submit to competitive examinations. 
The pent-up wrath wae at once dissipated and the whole Demo- 
cratic side experienced a miraculous conversion to this ex- 
tremist extension of civil service. The program is for the Civil 
Service Commission to certify to the Postmaster General the 
three highest eligibles for each post office, and then he will ask. 
the Congressman of the district which of the three would make 
the most efficient officer. Political considerations are nominally 
to be barred, but I can imagine just how many Republican 
postmasters will be indorsed or appointed in Democratie dis- 
tricts and how inefficient all opponents of the Congressmen 
will prove to be. ‘Throughout the South they might just as 
well bave printed in the circular of qualifications “no Republi- 
can need apply.” Under the pretense of extending civil-service 
reform they are really devitalizing it, and under the ingenious 
cloak of a fresh examination they are accomplishing the pur- 
pose, which so many of them avowed, of turning Republicans 
out and installing Democrats in their places, That is not civil- 
service reform. 

Exactly the same course has been followed with the assistant 
postmasters, except that in this case the change has been made 
by this House and not by the President. When the Post Office 
Committee reported the Post Office bill last winter it contained 
a provision taking all assistant postmasters out of the classitied 
service and making them once more pure patronage appoint- 
ments. This was peculiarly unjustifiable, for when President 
Taft covered the assistant postmasters into the classified service 
and so gave them a tenure during good behavior and prevented 
them being the spoils of politicians, he inserted a provision, 
different from any other, that this classification should only 
apply to such assistant postmasters as should be able to satisfy 
the Postmaster General of their capacity and efficiency. All 
men were not covered in—only the efficient ones. Moreover, it 
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is peculiarly important that the assistant postmaster should be 
a man experienced in the office and should not be turned out 
like the postmaster at every change of administration. He is 
the permanent, valuable man who can instruct the new post- 
master and keep the office running properly during all changes, 
and even when an incompetent political hack is above him. 
Our system certainly needs such a class of officers. It is 
preposterous that such an enormous business institution should 
be managed as it is. A system which puts at the head of the 
largest and costliest business enterprise in the country a 
southern planter without any business experience and forces 
upon him for his agents thousands of politicians, many of them 
equally inexperienced and not selected for efficiency, such a 
system must cost this Government wasted millions of dollars— 
and ought to have some class of permanent and experienced 
assistants. Yet despite this the Democratic Post Office Com- 
mittee, in making its appropriations of hundreds of millions for 
the service, recommended changing the law and making all 
assistant postmasters once more spoils appointments. To show 
that it was done for the purpose of getting the patronage I will 
quote a few sentences from the speech of the chairman, Mr. 
Moon of Tennessee, when advocating the change: 

That is what I call a Democratie section of this bill. 
the Democratic side.] 

If the power were mine, I would put none but Democrats on guard, 
1 on the Democratic side.] 

want to say that so far as the postmasters and their assistants 

are concerned I would have the party in power to name them and to 

take the responsibility. You can not administer this Government in 

accordance with the principles and policies of the Democratic Party 

as decreed by the people at the polls a year and a half ago unless 

gn have Democrats to aid in this administration. [Applause on the 
mocratic side.] 

That is what the gentleman really desired, and that is what 
that side of the House really purposed; but the Postmaster 
General, who is a man of great ability and high purpose, op- 
posed the change, and against his influence the Post Office 
Committée could not carry their proposition. So, being forced 
to drop that, they attempted to do indirectly what they could 
not do directly, and followed exactly the precedent of the fourth- 
class postmasters, and in their next bill provided that all exist- 
ing assistant postmasters should be subject to a fresh competi- 
tive examination to show again the efficiency which they have 
already once proved. Of course the purpose is not to show who 
is efficient, but to enable the Congressman, when the names of 
the three who stand highest are certified, to have a chance to 
select a helpful politician and eject the trained and experienced 


[Applause on 


official. Their real desire was disclosed by Mr. Rucker, of 
Missouri, when advocating the original bill, in the following 
colloquy : } 

Mr. Cooper. Is it not true that under the icy or practice sug- 
gested by the question of the gentleman from ouri Ar. Roe zu 
Assistant postmasters were appointed in this way: The Member of Con- 


gress wanted it understood that if John Smith was appointed post- 
master it was done upon the express condition that John Brown should 
be the assistant postmaster, and that in many cases the postmaster had 
to agree to that before he could get the appointment, and in that way 
the Congressman fixed up a part of his own machine. 

Mr. Rocker. That is exactly what I would do in every case, and I 
have no apology for it. 

Is it not clear that the purpose of ordering new examinations 
for fourth-class postmasters and assistant postmasters was not 
to test the officials but to`get party spoils? 

Suspiciously contemporaneous with the new activity imposed 
upon the Civil Service Commission by the President as to fourth- 
class postmasters came the reorganization of that commission 
by the President. In the 20 years that I have been here ap- 
pointments to that commission have been singularly free from 
any charge of partisanship. I know of no time up to the pres- 
ent administration when selections to that commission did not 
seem to be made for merit and not for partisan purposes, 

The law provides that the commission shall consist of three 
persons, not more than two of whom shall be adherents of the 
same political party. As the main purpose of the commission 
was to eliminate partisanship from appointments, care was 
taken that the commission itself should not be partisan. That 
spirit was so recognized and obeyed in the administrations of 
Presidents Roosevelt and Taft that two of the three commission- 
ers, including the president of the board, were Democrats, al- 
though the administrations that appointed them and retained 
them and had full power of removal were Republican. Ever 
since Theodore Roosevelt resigned from the commission, in 1895, 
the president of the board has been a Democrat, and during 
these administrations no changes occurred in the board except 
by the voluntary resignation of a commissioner. 

But although two of the three commissioners were Democrats, 
in its eagerness for patronage this administration at once per- 
emptorily removed two of them, one Republican and one Demo- 
grat. It is not often that an administration can dispose for a 
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useful partisan purpose of an office that must be filled by a 
member of the opposite party, but the Republican commis- 
sioner, whom I always found an exceptionally able and efficient 
official, was removed and his place filled by a citizen of the 
State of Washington, recommended by a Progressive Senator 
from that State, and that Senator’s vote has steadily favored 
every important administration measure. No Republican was 
left upon the board. The Democrat who was removed was a 
man of great distinction, who had been commander of the Grand 
Army of the Republic, and his place was given to the secretary 
of one of the Senators from South Carolina, whose training one 
8 0 hardly expect to fit him preeminently for this nonpartisan 
position. 

Encouraged, apparently, by the administration attitude, the 
Democrats in Congress sought new opportunities for patronage. 
In the tariff bill the Senate inserted a provision that collectors 
of the income tax should be exempt from civil-service require- 
ments. It was already in the power of the President to exempt 
them if he thought there was occasion for it, but Congress did 
not propose to take the chances of his action, for he still had 
some reputation as a civil-service reformer. This amendment 
can not have escaped his attention. If current rumor is cor- 
rect, he was not backward in making suggestions as the bill 
progressed—and his suggestions were seldom in vain—but he 
evidently offered no objection to this amendment, and it passed 
the Senate. When it came back to the House Ways and Means 
Committee the Democrats there, doubtless overjoyed at finding 
the President so amenable to the arguments of the spoilsmen, 
and so willing to see his power eurtailed and his right to clas- 
sify income-tax collectors taken away, ventured to go a step 
further and provided that these income-tax collectors might be 
employed in other work of the internal-revenue office, thus 
making it possible to gradually fill that whole immense burean 
with patronage appointees and drive out the classified employees 
already there. Still no objection came from the White House, 
and in that form the bill was enacted by both Houses and ap- 
proved by the President. While this matter was being consid- 
ered in the Senate and before the even more vicious House 
amendment was added, the National Civil Service Reform 
League sent a long letter to each Member of Congress on the 
subject—and, I presume, to the President—in which they said: 

This proposed legislation is an attempt to secure patronage at the ex- 
pense of the merit system and is contrary to the clyil-service planks in 
the platforms of the three L pek parna: We therefore ask your assist- 
ance in preventing any such spolls raid. 

The President, before his entrance into politics, had been a 
supporter and officer of this league, but this did not prevent his 
joining in this “spoils raid,” and he has never since expressed 
publiely any disapproval. 

Grown bolder by such Executive approval, the Senate seized 
the next possible opportunity and amended the deficiency bill 
by providing that deputy marshals and deputy collectors of inter- 
nal revenue and their subordinates should be removed from the 
classified service. The legislation in the tariff bill about in- 
come-tax collectors was a vicious departure from the civil- 
service system, but this was far worse. That applied only to 
new offices just coming into existence, and which, therefore, had 
no previous civil-service status, although under existing regula- 
tions they would have been automatically classified except for 
this legislation. But this exemption of deputy collectors and 
marshals was a distinct step backward and reversed a practice 
of many years. Deputy marshals were first covered into the 
classified service by President Cleveland in 1896, were excepted 
by President McKinley in 1899, and were again classified by 
President Taft in 1909. Deputy collectors were classified by 
President Roosevelt in 1906. So that both offices haye been in 
the classified service seven years, during which Congress has 
Seen no reason to interfere. 

But now at the outset of an administration eager for spoils 
the satisfactory experience of seven years has been ignored, 
the party platform abandoned, and for the first time since the 
adoption of the civil-service law in 1883 the legislative and 
executive branches have combined to remove from the classified 
service large classes of offices which had been included there for 
years. I can see no reason or excuse for such action except a 
selfish partisan desire for the old-fashioned, discredited pat- 


ge. 

The vote in the House on the amendment exempting those of- 
ficers from the civil-service law was very close. Despite the 
enormous Democratic majority, so many Democrats voted 
against the amendment that it was only carried by a majority 
of four. Can anyone doubt that a word or whisper of disap- 
proval from the President, who has not seemed in other cases 
at all averse to such suggestions, would have changed the 
majority? It was a singularly sectional yote. In the northern 
States, where Democrats have to fight for their election, where 
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there is a large independent vote, and where men no longer dare 
to openly adyocate the old spoils system, a majority of the 
Democrats voted against the amendment, but in the South every 
Democrat voted for it. Every Republican vote was against it, 
but enough northern Democrats joined with the solid South to 
carry the amendment. I fully expected the President to veto 
the bill. I believed that he had been sincere in his civil-service 
professions. It was not a pressing bill. There was no special 
urgency for its passage. A veto would only have caused a short 
delay until the obnoxious clause which could never have pro- 
cured a two-thirds vote was stricken out: President Roosevelt 
vetoed a great census bill because of a departure from civil- 
service principles much less flagrant, though he thereby caused 
the bill to go over to another Congress and another administra- 
tion. If the President had wished to defeat this patronage 
legislation, the way by a veto was clear and sure. But he signed 
the bill, and then gave out this extraordinary statement: 

I am convinced, after a careful examination of the facts, that the 
offices of deputy collector and deputy marshal were never intended to 
be included under the ordinary provisions of the civil-service law. The 
control of the whole method and spirit of the administration of the 

rovision in this bill which concerns the appointment of these officers 
s no less entirely in my hands now than it was before the bill became 
law; my warm adyocacy and support both of the principle and of the 
bona fide practice of civil-service reform is known to the whole country, 


and there is no danger that the spoils principle will creep in with my 
approval or connivance. 


Certainly his advocacy and his conduct here part company. 
In this extra session his party in two different bills have in- 
serted clauses intentionally violating the principle and practice 
of civil-service reform—one of them the most reactionary step 
ever taken. A word of disapproval from him would easily have 
eliminated them during their progress through Congress. A 


veto of the most vicious one would have caused no other incon-. 


yenience. He waits until it becomes law—until the mischief is 
done—and then chooses the moment of giving his approval to 
this permanent breach in the civil-seryice law to assure us of 
his devotion to the principle he has just maimed and crippled. 
As to the clerical positions affected by the provision he offers 
no justification, but says he is convinced that the other offices 
were never intended to be included under the civil-service law. 
That is the familiar argument that every spoilsman has ad- 
vanced in every debate on the subject. I presume it is true 
that the originators of this law did not foresee how far it could 
and would be extended. I presume they never intended, for 
instance, that the fourth-class postmasters, whose classification 
President Wilson recently approved, should be included. The 
application of the law has broadened steadily ever since its pas- 
sage, and doubtless many classes are now included which its 
framers never dreamed of. But by friends of the principle that 
possibility of growth and development has been considered one 


of the best features of the law. It has been only the foes of |. 


the principle who have constantly complained that the scope 
had become vastly larger than was intended. But that argu- 
ment has gone down in defeat again and again before the steady 
expansion by presidential order, and it is strange now to hear 
a President who is a friend of the principle criticizing what 
each one of his predecessors in office has approved and adopting 
the threadbare argument of its inveterate enemies. 

The President also states that the control of appointments is 
no less in his hands than before, and that his reputation as n 
civil-service reformer is a guaranty that the spoils principle will 
not creep in. There are several obyious answers to this argu- 
ment. 

But perhaps the best answer is the practical one of experi- 
ence; and I will give an illustration from my own State, which 
I presume is typical: When the newly appointed Democratic 
collector of internal revenue of Massachusetts turned out his 
experienced deputies, in filling their places he allowed each 
Democratic Congressman to nominate one deputy. There were 
eight Democratic Congressmen from Massachusetts and nine 
deputies. When the collector began to get acquainted with this 
heterogeneous body of novices, who had no experience in com- 
mon except politics, he found it impossible to perform his 
duties through such agents, and hastened to Washington for a 
remedy. This was published in the press, Did the President 
interfere? Was the collector advised, in the words of the Presi- 
dent’s statement, that the “appointments were still in the 
President’s hands, and that the spoils principle must not creep 
in” ? Oh, no. The collector and the Treasury Department con- 
sulted, and were able to persuade some of the Congressmen to 
change their recommendations, and a body of deputies was 
wrung from them with which it was possible to begin business, 
I do not believe they were efficient. I do not believe they were 
nearly as useful as would have been secured through civil 
service, but they were not utterly impossible. I presume a sim!- 
lar experience is repeated in each State, though I fear often the 


collector does not even protest, but accepts whatever material is 
forced upon him. How much it costs the Nation in unearned 
salaries and inefficient collections who can tell? 

Good Government, the organ of the National Civil Service 
Reform League, called on the President, if he was sincere, to 
issue an order, as he had a right to, requiring all these offices 
to be filled by competitive examination, but he refused and 
issued a general order forbidding political appointments—and 
how well he enforced it the Massachusetts experience illustrates. 

This ‘provision has the distinction of being the only law 
which has been passed since the first civil-service law was en- 
acted in 1883 which takes a positive step backward and throws 
again into patronage offices which had been classified; and it 
seems almost sarcasm for a President, in signing such a law, 
to profess his warm support of the principle of civil-service 
reform. 

The most recent example of greed for patronage is in the law 
creating the Reserve Board. One would expect that in first 


establishing such a body, which has boundless control of our 


whole financial system, every effort would be made to command 
the confidence and cooperation of all parties. But they could 
not resist the temptation of obtaining a few new places for 
partisans, and the law expressly exempted all attorneys, ex- 
perts, assistants, clerks, and other employees” from the ciyil- 
service laws, thus making sure that all these places would be 


filled by Democratic workers and political favorites, Every 


member of that board of seven as originally nominated was a 
Democrat. 

These facts are enough to show, I think, a constant purpose 
during this administration to cripple the merit system, to make 
partisanship and not efficiency the test for office, to weaken 
and destroy at every opportunity the civil-service reform which 
has been encouraged and developed by every President since 
Grant, to break the pledge of the Democratic platform, and to 
return to that system of political patronage which popular in- 


dignation condemned and overthrew 30 years ago and which it 


will never allow to be permanently reestablished. 


Editorials From the Washington Post of August 6 and 7. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


ION. OTIS T. WINGO, 


OF ARKANSAS, 


Ix rue Hovse or Representatives, 
Wednesday, August 12, 1914. 


Mr. WINGO, Mr. Speaker, the Washington Post, in its issue 
of August 6, 1914, contained an editorial in which there is used 
this language: 

“ It is too early to comment upon the utter collapse of the 
much-vaunted gold basis of European financiers, upon the 
breaking down of its pretensions and the crumbling away of 
its promises in the very citadels of its pride and power—Lon 
don, Paris, Berlin, and St. Petersburg. ; 

“Tt has fallen amid its worshipers. 

Its ruins are marked by the placards of moratoriums, offi- 
cial notices to the world of its failure, its wreck, and its down- 
fall. 

“A financial system that was to be a Gibraltar for the world 
went down in disaster upon the urgent needs of five nations, 
Great Britain, France, Germany, Russia, and Austria-Hungary, 
its strongest upholders, its pillars and supports. 

“Instead of being able to do the work securely and safely 
for all the continents, it fell, shattered and shivered, at the calls 
of one.” 

On the next day the same paper contained an editorial on the 
handling of the cotton crop, which is as follows: 

“The delay in Congress of the financial legislation promised 
for the relief of the agriculturists of the country renders it 
more needful for the administration and that legislative body 
to extend special relief to the cotton planters of the South in 
this time of suspended ocean transportation. 

“Granted that much of the unwise opposition to the promo- 
tion of an American marine service has come from the repre- 
sentatives of the southern planters. 

“Granted that the planters themselyes, in large measure, are 
the parties responsible, by that opposition, for the lack of ocean 
transportation for their cotton and cotton manufactures to-day, 
yet there should be no hesitation in protecting the cotton plant- 
ers, as far as possible, from the evil results of existing condi- 
tions. 
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chosen field of combat, it was not sufficient to be a keen and 
logical debater, or to limit his activities to the cut and thrust, 
the parry and return, that mark our parliamentary contests, 
and bring to mind the picture of the ancient duello; To be most 
effective it was necessary to cali to his aid the resources that 
are furnished to. the diligent student, in the vast body of con- 
gressional precedents. Hence he became a student of parlia- 
mentary law, and wielding the weapons thereby afforded, he 
was soon a very thorn in the flesh of his harassed and wonder- 
ing adversaries... And thus he grew to the fullness of his stature 
in the esteem and admiration of his colleagues. There was no 
element of malice, or personal antagonism in his attitude. Fully 
recognizing the propriety of a pension system founded in jus- 
tice and right, and dealing with the men who did actual service 
in the cause of the Union, he was ablaze with indignation 
against that class of unworthy pensioners who have been aptly 
described as “ pension buccaneers.” He lashed them, and the 
efforts to pension them, with vivid invective, and glowing 
rhetoric, well knowing that he was fighting a losing cause. But 
he took counsel neither of his fears, nor his hopes. He was con- 
tented to do his duty as he saw it. In his own words, he lived 
his convictions, and in his closing hours this reflection must 
have afforded him much gracious comfort. In his parliamentary 
combats he gave hard blows, and received returns with equanim- 
ity, but he was unfailing in his courtesy, and never overstepped 
the line of propriety, or hit below the belt. In these contests, 
when smitten on one cheek he did not turn the other, but sought, 
to make his return with usury. In this he often succeeded. 
His mind was keen, analytical, fertile, and resourceful. 

In addition, unremitting study had supplied him with so 
abundant a store of facts, and figures, of repartee, and illustra- 
tion, that he was a foeman worthy of any man’s steel. He was 
loyal to his friends, and to the cause which he espoused. In 
their behalf, he spared neither time, nor endeavor, but ex- 
pended himself with a lavish zeal that recked little of his own 
interests. To these habits of profuse endeavor, of generous and 
lavish expenditure of time, talent, and energy, may be traced 
with unerring precision the untimely termination of a career 
that was fairly flowering into its highest usefulness. There 
was no selfish purpose in his make-up. So far as it is given to 
mortal nature to be, he was altruistic in that field of work and 
endeavor which-had early brought him into fayor with the 
people of his State, and in due time marked him for a seat in 
this parliamentary Chamber, so often and so justly acclaimed 
as the greatest legislative body in the world. In the darkest 
and most hopeless hours of whatever cause he championed, he 
was cheerful, alert and sanguine, if not of immediate, at least 
of ultimate success. “ His courage never faltered. He was stir- 
ring, potent, tireless, resourceful, filled with the joy and fire of 
battle.” Others have told of his early struggles, his success as 
a teacher, his victories at the bar, his triumphs on the hustings. 
He did not wait on success. He achieved it. His private life 
was beautiful, and his devotion to his wife and children has 
been noted as a conspicuous feature in his strong and notable 
character. He was trusted by his fellow men, because he de- 
served to be, because he was earnest, hearty, true, clean, and 
brave. The pastor who received him into the church, and pro- 
nounced the benediction at the grave, wrote of him that he was 
a friend who could be counted on at all times; and under all cir- 
cumstances, that he was bold and aggressive in his advocacy of 
what he conceived to be right, true and loyal to his friends, 
and to the cause which he espoused, and always on the right 
side of every moral question. Sometimes these things are said 
under the impulse of that charitable disposition which inclines 
us to say nothing, save what is good, of the dend. But in this 
ease, these are the words of truth, and soberness, not of lavish 
and indiscriminating eulogy. We mourn a good, strong, brave, 
clean man, His life should be an inspiration to his people, at 
once so gentle, and with the elements so well mixed, that all the 
world which knew him, was prompt to say, “ This was a man.” 
He was one of the forces that have contributed life, and hope, 
and power to this generation. No soldier on a forlorn hope, 
eyer rendered himself up more freely to the call of duty, than 
our colleague, He kept his faith and fought his fight without 
the blare of trumpets, or the boom of guns, day by day holding 
his post with unflinching tenacity in the very shadow of ap- 
proaching death. If to-day is better than yesterday, and to- 
morrow will be better than to-day, it is because men like S. A. 
RoppENBERY have lived, and have eagerly pressed forward to- 
ward the mark of the prize of their high calling. The reflection 
that such men do not die in yain, tempers our sense of loss in 
his death.. The fleeting breath can never be recalled to its 
mansion. So in reverent submission to the eternal wisdom that 
orders all things well, let us say of our friend, “ Peace to his 
ashes.” 


“Tt would be a grievous blunder, an egregious error, a de- 
plorable failure on the part of our Government to fail to aid 
the cotton planters now in holding for later exportation and 
sale the results of their work of the past 12 months—their crops 
of cotton. 

„It would be more than all this; it would be a national 
calamity to permit this crop, which will bring many hundreds 
of millions of dollars in gold to its producers later on, to fall 
into the hands of speculators now to reap the higher prices 
which will surely come within the next 60 or 90 days. 

“Jt is the planters, the men who produce this crop, who 
should be the recipients of the favor and aid of the Government 
now and during the continuation of the abnormal conditions 
prevailing in financial conditions abroad and in ocean trans- 
portation at every port. 

“We sincerely trust that the Secretary of the Treasury, the 
banks of the country, and, if need be, the Congress will be able 
to devise and perfect some plan by which the cotton planters of 
the South will be financially aided over this brief interval be- 
tween now and resumption of exportation of their crop. 5 

“It is due to the people of the South, it is to the interests of 
every citizen of the United States that this be done—done 
promptly, done efficiently, done fully—so that not a planter will 
suffer from the extraordinary conditions now prevailing in 
finance abroad and transportation on every ocean.” 


The Late Representative Roddenbery. 
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HON. EDWARD W. SAUNDERS, 


OF VIRGINIA, 
Ix ror House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Sunday, February 8, 1914, 


On House resolution (H. Res, 407) paying tribute to the memory of 
Ron & A. RODDENBERY, late a Representative from the State of 
Mr. SAUNDERS. Mr. Speaker, another colleague has left 

us. Another vibrant voice is hushed. Palid death has stilled 

forever the activities of that flaming spirit we knew in the 
flesh as SkanonN A. RoppeNBeRY. He died in harness, a slave 
to duty, self-immolated on the altar of toil. In his unremitting 
application, in his eager response to every call to service, he 
failed to heed the limitations imposed by a fragile physique, 
which established barriers that he could not pass without 
loosing the silver cord, and breaking the golden bowl of life. 

I fancy that he knew this. I fancy that in the silent watches 

of the night, when he communed with his own spirit, there was 

borne in upon him the conviction that in the strenuous discharge 
of his self-imposed duties as a Member of this House, he was 
literally taking his life in his hand, was deliberately shortening 

a career that was rich in its promise of usefulness, and honors. 

But so intense were his convictions, so ardent his spirit, so 

vehement his noble rage against wrong, and wrongdoing, 

whether among men of high or low degree, that all considera- 
tion of self was eliminated, when he threw down his gage of 
battle in, behalf of a cause that enlisted his sympathies, and 
enchained his convictions. He must have counted a life spent 
in battling for the right, as a life well lost. Not otherwise can 
we éxplain the strain to which he deliberately subjected a 
frail constitution in the discharge of a devoted and unselfish 
service. A Member of Congress sooner or later, becomes asso- 
ciated with some particular phase of the work of the House, 
either as an advocate, or an opponent. In the rôle thus as- 
sumed, whether by choice, or force of circumstances, we find 
our level, and make, or unmake ourselves in the estimation of 
our colleagues, and of the country. Mr. RODDENBERY’S chief 
work during his all too brief career in the House of Representa- 
tives, was that of a tireless, indefatigable, and resourceful op- 
ponent of omnibus pension bills. With unerring precision he 
put his finger on the unworthy, and undeserving who have found, 
and continue to find, a place in our pension system, for lack of 

a sufficient, collective manhood in this body, to resist these 

ignoble demands, and disregard the political advantage that is 

supposed to attach to legislation of this character. 

His task was a hopeless, and a thankless one, and frequent 
defeat would have deterred a less bold spirit from renewing the 
conflict. But like Antaeus, who was refreshed and invigorated 
when hurled to his mother earth, our friend seemed to find in 
defeat an excuse for further effort, and an inspiration to greater 
activity. He soon ascertained that to be most effective in his 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DENVER S. CHURCH, 


OF CALIFORNIA, 
IN toe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, August 20, 1914. 


Mr. CHURCH. Mr. Speaker, it affords me great pleasure to 
address this House upon the subject of my native State, Califor- 
nia. Out there we enjoy many blessings, yet we have some woes 
peculiar to ourselves, from which we must look to Washington 
for relief. 

First, California must be protected against the influx of Hin- 
dus and Japanese, not because we despise these people, for we 
despise none of the sons of Adam, but because they are a detri- 
ment to our civilization and State. Back in the black past, far 
beyond the first glimmer of the torchlight of history, they united 
their destinies with the land in which they now reside, and we 
are anxious they should there remain. 

Over in Asia, not far from India and Japan, they tell us is 
located the birthplace of the human race. They tell us mankind 
possessed a restless and roying spirit; that immediately after 
his creation he broke the rules and passed beyond the bounda- 
ries of his garden home, and, choosing the sun as his guide, 
started on a great pilgrimage westward, destined to take him 
around the world. 

In this long and weary way all things were new. No blazed 
trees to indicate a hidden pathway through the woods, no buried 
cities, no Aztec ruins, and no beacon lights encouraged and 
directed him in his course. His was a cautious and a cour- 
ageous task. In his great march he crossed one river after an- 
other, emerged from one forest into another, climbed one moun- 
tain range after another, went from one island of the sea to 
another, crossed one ocean after another, and at last from the 
Old World with triumph he stepped onto the continent of the 
new, but no historian can ever describe the wars, pestilence, and 
famine that beset him in his way. More lives were lost than 
there are sands on the ocean’s shore, and more blood spilled 
than there are drops of water in the great Amazon. 

Did it pay? The philosophers of earth declare with boasting 
tongue that it did. In exploring the world we have developed 
the human race and carried out the will of God. 

Mr. Speaker, the men of nations toiled, explored, and died on 
the outposts of the long and tedious reaches of the way, and 
their brothers, pressing on, finding the mute and grim remains, 
took up the fallen banner of progress and bore it on until inter- 
rupted by a similar fate. At last through the strength, courage, 
and liyes of hundreds of generations, the prizes of progress were 
won, wrestled from jungles, oceans’ grasp, and bloody battle 
fields. 

During all of this time the Japanese and Hindus bore no 
flag and contributed nothing to that long, sad, weary march. 
They were at home eating with wooden spoons and plowing 
their lands with crooked, wooden sticks. They were at home 
worshipping strange gods with glaring eyes and serpents that 
coil and hiss. Yes, they were at home while all the world was 
on the march, while the great battles of humanity were being 
fought, at home asleep while intellectual day and light was 
beaming on other lands, 

When at last the Anglo-Saxon pioneers reached the last land 
of the West, the prize land, California, and stood upon its 
golden, happy shores and saw the white caps of the sea toss 
and nod like the cotton fields now in Dixie land, they knew 
across the great watery way was the morning land from whence 
they came, and that their great journey was at an end. Gen- 
tlemen, I wish I could describe to you the wealth and beauty 
of that prize. As the night of rest comes after a day of toil, 
so God reserved for humanity as His last choice gift this land of 
promise. 

I wish I could describe this land—my native land—to you. 
I wish I could place you at a favorite, lonesume spot near 
Shelter Cove, and from under the great pines have you watch 
the sun go down behind the sea and view its crimson streak 
reaching backward toward the shore, and watch the great waves 
beat and dash against the black and ancient rocks, and see the 
tide come in and the ships pursue their lonesome, solitary way. 
I wish you could be at Ocean Park, Long Beach, or Venice-by- 
the-Sea, down where the breakers roll, I wish you could stand 
on the summit of the Sierras, 12,000 feet above that shore, at 


; Mi 
close of day, like the pioneers of old, and with your hand above 
your brow, look westward and behold the sun as it passes through 
the red heavens behind the Pacific, far away—superb vision of 
beauty, surpassing any of the fancy pictures of this eastern 
land—and in the morning behold the twin sister picture of the 
night before, the sun rise above the Wasatch, this side of the 
great Salt Lake, a thousand miles away. Step lightly, you are 
on hallowed ground, for this is where the pioneers stood in 
1849, and by yon spring is where they camped and slept the first 
night on California soil. From here they picked their trails 
and took their course. They ran the drifts, they sunk the 
shafts, they washed the sands and rocked the mountain streams 
for gold; but they are gone, their camp fires have long since 
ceased to burn, their cabins have fallen with the weight of 
years, and, like their broken picks and shovels, their work is 
done and they are still. 

From where you stand behold the peaks marking the outlines 
of the great Yosemite— 


Where the storm king re’ 


upon his granite throne, 
Where the lightnings fas — 


around the thunder's home, 

Where the eagle builds her nest, and the lofty peaks defy. 

Where rivers fall from towering heights, and rainbows paint the sky. 

Or look down upon Tehippitti, with its dome 5,000 feet hang- 
ing overhead, monarch of the sky, chiseled smooth and pol- 
ished through the ages by winter’s storm and nature's hand. 
And oh, the mossy glades, the tossing fountains, the drifting 
spray, the fishes in the stream eager to grasp the hook, and 
the wild deer bounding around the cliffs, and the sighing pine 
trees overhead will charm your heart. Look down among the 
redwood and sequoia groyes, wonders of the West, for as Mount 
Whitney, less than a hundred miles away, lifts its snowy, 
ancient head aboye all other mountains of this land, so these 
great trees stand, without kith or kin, survivors of another age 
from which all but they are gone. Oh, if they could speak 
what strange stories would they tell of mountain peaks, of 
canyons, of wilderness, and possibly of prehistoric man—history 
not written on tablets or in books, but on circles, strata, petrifi- 
cations, and banks of shells. They would tell of a day about 
which no others speak, when mad winds swept the land, when 
strange clouds and smoke filled the sky and when ashes fell, 
when cliffs went down and mountains rose and canyons deep 
were made, and the great inland waters burst through the Golden 
Gate and mingled with the seas and the western plains were 
born. They would tell how when the storm was past they 
stood alone, their companions gone, a new world everywhere. 
Oh, if they could only speak, what history would they tell; but 
they will not speak. What did I say? They will not speak? 
Why, in days gone by they have spoken in silvery tones to me. 
When, a shoeless child, I tried to climb their rough and rugged 
trunks they spoke to me, and when in after years at night I 
camped alone amid their groves and heard the forest winds 
and saw the shadows change and the great moon drifting over- 
head they spoke to me, and in winter, far back in Sierra’s 
heights, when the snow was deep and fond memories con- 
strained me to visit my ancient friends, I found them standing 
as they had stood through the ages, and there in solitude, clad 
in overcoats of snow, these sullen, sulky giants spoke to me. I 
neyer asked them a question they did not answer. And oh, 
the choice lessons they imparted. They taught me to love the 
lesser trees, the vines, the mountain trail, the snow-clad heights, 
and all the wonders of the woods. They taught me to love my 
fellow man. They made me wonder, and as I wondered I 
thought of God, the destiny of my country, and of the human 
race. 

Away to the north you might see the steam rising from the 
crest of Mount Larsen, the California volcano. Down south 
you would behold Tehachapi, which holds the gateway to the 
desert, and divides northern from southern California. Below 
this is Los Angeles, and on every side, far and near, orange and 
lemon trees surpassing the groves of Italy. 

Below, again, is San Diego, the city of marvelous growth, 
where now, with superb energy and skill, it is preparing for a 
great fair. Below San Diego the dim outlines of marvelous 
Imperial Valley, with its fields of green extending like a 
panorama down to the Colorado and the border of Mexico. 

Far away to the north and west is our great metropolis, San 
Francisco, standing by the Golden Gate through which the ships 
of all nations come and go. There the great fair is practically 
complete, waiting for the thousands to come and view its 
wonders. 

Eleven thousand feet below you will see the inland valley of 
the State, as rich as the Valley of the Nile, and the largest 
of its kind in the world. It is 500 miles from north to south, 
with an average width of 60 miles, and is as level as this floor. 
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In the high Sierras to the north and east the Sacramento River 


No party believes in injuring a legitimate industry by tariff 


has its source, and passes south and westward through this | manipulation. I do not claim to say we have felt as yet any 
great valley to mingle its icy waters with the bitter waters of | evil effects, and am greatly encouraged for the future when I 
the sea, while high in the same range, to the south and east, | take into consideration the promise to me on the part of some of 
| our leaders that if evil effects shall arise the same will be 


starts the beautiful San Joaquin, and after reaching the valley 
runs north and westward until it joins the Sacramento and 
passes to the bay. This valley contains 11,425,000 acres of 
splendid soil. Within its boundaries 140,000,000 pounds of rai- 


remedied by later amendments. Personally I am in favor of 
taking the consideration of tariff schedules from the hands of 
political parties. I am pleased to note a growing sentiment in 


sins are annually produced, more than 99 per cent of the entire | this respect among all political parties. I do not maintain this 
| view because the Democratic Party holds an erroneous view, but 


raisin product of the United States. 

Within this valley we have soil, water, and sunshine sufficient 
to produce enough raisins to supply the world. Here nearly a 
third of the oranges and lemons of the United States are 
grown; and we have water, soil, and sunshine enough to sup- 
ply the whole United States with citrus fruit. In this valley 
we grow Smyrna and other choice figs, nowhere surpassed for 
size and quality; and we have here soil, water, and sunshine 
enough to supply figs for all Europe. 

The best table grapes you have here come from that valley, 
and the dried peaches and prunes you use come from there. 
We have 30 cities within its boundaries, and farmhouses, stock 
farms, and green fields of alfalfa everywhere. That land is 
now a land of milk and honey. Sixty years ago it was a desert, 
bleak and bare, where nothing but sagebrush grew, and where 
the coyote’s howl was heard at night; but to-day it is a land 
transformed, a desert blooming as the rose. Irrigation has done 
its work; for these two rivers, the Sacramento and the San 
Joaquin, and many smaller rivers which contribute to their 
water supply, have been diverted from their original channels 
and made to meander like great serpents around and across 
those plains. But, gentlemen, I am sorry to say millions of 
acres of that land is yet a desert unreclaimed, and that the 
great bulk of our mountain water passes down and serves no 
purpose save to feed the fishes of the sea. The great problem 
of my people is to bring this waste water in touch with the 
dry Jands of the plains. In the high Sierras, where the rivers 
start, and which bound this valley on the east, the snow falls 
10 or 15 feet in depth and remains there until the warm summer 
sun smites it and turns it free; then it passes down in torrents, 
swollen streams, and rivers that overflow their banks, Fre- 
quently the waters of the Sacramento and the San Joaquin 
Rivers, during these periods of overflow, submerge hundreds of 
thousands of acres of fertile fields about the time the farmer is 
ready to gather his crop. . 

We need Government aid to assist in building great reser- 
yoirs in these mountains to enable us to catch, hold, and dis- 
tribute at will these flood waters upon the parched land of the 
plains. Water is the farmer's friend, the chief ingredient of 
his crop, and to permit it thus to go to waste is like casting 
gold dust into the sea. 

Since being here in Washington, and years before I came, this 
thought has been the burden of my mind, and many of you, 
I am thankful to say, are trying to help me work it out. It is 
a shame for any part of this wonderful valley to remain a 
desert when there is waste water enough, if conserved and 
properly distributed, to make every acre a source of revenue 
to the Government and State. It is the hope of my people that 
some day soon Uncle Sam will come to their relief and at least 
assist in conserving the flood waters for irrigation purposes, 
instead of permitting them to go to waste. These reservoirs 
would serve two important purposes: First, hold the flood 
waters of the rivers and mountains so the same conld be regu- 
lated and used at the time and in the manner most necessary. 
Second, this regulation would prevent the disastrous and 
dreaded overflow. This plan would bring complete relief, in my 
judgment, to the dry lands, as well as to the overflowed lands in 
that division of the valley through which passes the San Joa- 
quin. The reservoir system, however, would not bring adequate 
relief to the lands adjacent to the Sacramento River. There 
being such a tremendous amount of flood water it would be 
impossible to manage it in this way; therefore the flood-con- 
trol project to which the Government has recently committed 
itself will necessarily have to be carried out as the only remedy 
against the submerging of hundreds of thousands of acres of 
good lind along the Sacramento River. 

Representing, as I do, a large portion of this, one of the 
largest agricultural valleys in the world, I can not refrain at 
this time from saying, while the Underwood tariff bill is the 
hest tariff measure that has been passed in several decades, I 
am not altogether satisfied with some of its provisions. I think 
some of our Western products were discriminated against, and 
that it would have been much better to have permitted a higher 
rate of duty on the products of some of our local and struggling 
industries, 


because no political party should hold the destiny of all the busi- 
ness interests of this country in its hand. It causes instability, 
financial uncertainty, and unrest. It paralyzes business of all 
kinds during general election time. Generally men are politi- 
clans, not statesmen, when they first come as Representatives 
to Washington. Little do they know, and little opportunity 
have they had to know, the details of the complex tariff sched- 
ules and bewildering tariff law. The majority of us would have 
to study the subject at least five years before being informed 
sufficiently to cast an independent, intelligent vote. 

I want to see this matter in the future handled in a business- 
like way by a nonpartisan commission composed of the wisest 
and all-around biggest men this country can produce, and have 
them serve during good behavior for a long period of years, 
Pay them an annual salary sufficient to guarantee the best busi- 
ness brains that can possibly be found and let them, without 
fear or favor, dig and work the matter out. Such a committee, 
working for the good of the whole country and not in the inter- 
ests of any political party, and working with Congress under 
adequate and suitable laws, will have a permanent effect for 


Gentlemen, in order to further convince you of the wonders of 
this great western valley, let me say, on its border, nestling 
among the foothills, are great oil fields, the marvel of the world. 
In these fields nearly one-fourth of the oil output of the world 
is found, A bill recently introduced by me was passed the 
other day and is now the law. This law is calculated to bring 
much-needed relief; but another bill, which I also filed, is pend- 
ing, and I sincerely hope when it comes before this House you 
will consider its provisions well, because all we ask is just. 

Mr, Speaker, I have wandered far from India and Japan, 
the real objects of these remarks. These nations, throngh all 
the ages, have been sitting with idle hands and satisfied brains 
in temples of superstition, dreaming of spooks and hobgoblins 
and worshiping false snd wooden gods. Now and then some 
traveler, by infinite patience and courage, taught them some of 
the rewards of progress, won by the blood, daring, and inge- 
nuity of those brave spirits who obeyed the voice of God and 
went forth to conquer the earth. At first they rebelled 
against any change, and the strange man of progress was 
tried in heathen courts, and in the presence of the grinning 
and hideous gods was adjudged worthy of death. 

Gentlemen, there are many reasons why these strange people 
should not be admitted to our shores, First, their form of gov- 
ernment and ours is fundamentally different. Ours to them 
is a matter of amusement and curiosity, while theirs to us 
seems ridiculous and absurd. It is impossible, within the same 
land, for Christians and heathen to live in peace. Each will be 
an object of hatred and ridicule to the other, and by-and-by 
this will lead to war. Had we not excluded the Chinese in time 
their presence would have caused the wholesale shedding of 
blood, and if we do not exclude the Hindu and Japanese their 
presence will in time lead to war. That may seem strange to 
some, but it is true. 

I am in favor of excluding the orientals, because I believe an 
ounce of preventive is worth a pound of cure; because legisla- 
tion is always superior to the sword. They can never be as- 
similated by our people, because we have no use for them and 
they have no use for us. They dislike us as a people as much 
even as we dislike them. They will not stop at any American 
hotel nor eat at a white man’s table; neither will they partake 
of food except prepared by a man of their own caste and race. 
While I was district attorney of Fresno County, Cal., I was 
frequently called upon to prosecute Hindus for robbery and 
other violations of the law, and it was a real problem to keep 
the defendant from starving while he was in jail, for in every 
instance each utterly refused to eat the food touched by the 
unclean and sacrilegious American hand. In my district in 
California, where there are thousands of them, they make their 
homes generally beside the public highway. Their visible 
earthly Lelongings consist of a few blankets spread upon the 
ground, When they move they put out their fires and slowly 
walk away. They can be seen going on the public highways all 
hours of the day and night. 


— 
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I maintain their heathen and outlandish superstitions forbid 
eyen the thought of their living in this Christian land. Let us 
recall some of their vicious practices and decide whether we 
want them instituted in the United States. 

Heretofore the most terrible of all the Hindu gods was the 
crocodile, and in order to appease the wrath of these scaly and 
saw-teethed monsters loving, but superstitious, mothers fre- 
quently cast from the banks of the Ganges their helpless off- 
spring into the crocodile’s mouth. 

This heathen Hindu land is overrun by 33 varieties of 
poisonous serpents, the worst of which is the cobra. By the 
natives these reptiles are worshiped as a god. The bite of the 
cobra is certain death. A hundred thousand lives each year 
are sacrificed as victims of its fangs. To injure this miserable, 
slimy reptile is an insult to the heathen’s god, and so the 
cobra is everywhere given the right of way. To kill a poison- 
ous snake would equal the assassination of a god. They have 
special shrines for snake gods in the Himalaya Mountains. 
In Benares, Nagiswar is the serpent deity. Harmless snakes 
they regard as the ghosts of their ancestors and guardians of 
their homes and goods. Many of the villagers believe in the 
domunha, a serpent with a mouth at both ends. I submit a 
poisonous snake with a mouth at both ends would cause a 
general stampede in this country. 

With these thoughts in view it is plain the ideals of the 
Hindu will not fit the notions of the West. Their sacred 
crocodiles and serpents can not exist in harmony with our 
emblem, the California bear. Their darkness will spoil our 
light, their superstitions will ruin our enlightment, and their 
strange gods can never reign with our God, Jehovah. 

I wish you had seen the Hindu and knew him as I do. 
If such were fhe case I would not have to speak to you of him. 
His swarthy, ragged form, his leaden, dreamy eyes, would 
speak. His lifeless, shuffling walk and drooping, downcast 
head would speak. He is as hopeless as a lonesome crane, a 
human form from which light and hope seem gone, while the 
body wanders on, guided by strange, superstitious fears. 

Another reason for urging this exclusion is because it would 
be absolutely necessary some time to pass the law, and the ques- 
tion is, Why not do it now? Three hundred and fifty million 
Hindus are at home in India, dark, benighted, and oppressed. 
Fifty million of them, at least, in time will permanently abide 
with us if we permit. Shall we wait until the tidal wave is on? 
Absurd! Let us exclude them now. 

Another reason for making the exclusion is to prevent the 
debasing of our wage standard. In Japan the average wage 
for a day’s labor is 42 per cent of a yen, equal to 21 cents in 
American money. In India the average daily wage is from 12 
to 24 cents per day. The Hindu is perfectly willing to work 
for the same wage in this country that he does at home, if 
necessary. At present he cuts wages and is content with what 
he gets. The only thing a Hindu likes that pertains to our 
civilization is the American dollar. By and by, if the immigra- 
tion of these fellows is not restricted, wages will be the same 
here as in India, for every one who comes lowers, in a certain 
definite degree, not only our standard of wages but our stand- 
ard of morality, intelligence, and patriotism as well. Not only 
do they lower our wage standard, but every dollar that comes 
into their possession they send home to British India, from 
whence no dollar ever returns. I wish right here to read and 
have inserted in the Recor a statement compiled by Myra 
Ellsworth, superintendent of the money-order division of the 
Stockton (Cal.) post office, for the month of October of last 
year as a sample showing to what country our money is going: 
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It will be observed that of the total, $26,282.82, $18,489.27 
went to British India. 

Mr. Speaker, it is evident if we propose to save any jobs for 
the laboring classes of the future or save any money in circula- 
tion for any classes we must hasten to make this exclusion. 


They are coming now by the thousands; in the future, if not 
prevented, will come by the millions. American labor can not 
and does not want to compete with them. A Hindu can live as 
cheap as a wild goose, and he is as wiry and tough as a piece 
of rawhide. He has no more love for this country than a rattle- 
snake has for a young turkey. About all he consumes comes 
from India, and he can liye on a handful of rice or corn for a 
day. When he becomes hungry he simply takes up another 
notch in his belt. 

At present they do not bring their slaves—the female Hin- 
dus—with them; traveling expenses are too high; but it will 
be only a matter of time when they will establish themselves 
here domestically and religiously. That is, they will bring 
with them their families and their family gods, the latter con- 
sisting of graven images, crocodiles, and venomous reptiles. 
When that day shall come, tourists traveling in our sublime 
Sierras will haye to wear iron boots in order to escape the 
poisonous fangs of the Hindu god; and I suppose on the banks 
of our two majestic rivers, the Sacramento and the San Joaquin, 
will be Hindu temples dedicated to the charming god crocodile. 

The last reason I urge for the exclusion of the oriental 
laborer is because it is constitutionally wrong for these strange 
people, who have slept and degenerated through the ages, to 
thus wait until the last great prize of civilization, America 
and California, has been won, and then take a short and re- 
versed course across the sea, traveling in ships made possible 
through the inventive genius of other lands, and fall upon Cali- 
fornia like hateful birds upon the first rive fruits of spring. I 
believe the rewards of civilization should be enjoyed only by, 
those who have endured the hardships of the way. I object to 
having California become the babbling and gabbling ground of 
people speaking strange tongues. I object to our beautiful val- 
leys of the West being filled with serfs and hovels in which 
strange people live. I object to our far-famed cities being dis- 
figured by oriental sheds and shacks, and I object to the sea- 
shore, the river banks, and the green mountain sides of my 
California becoming the building sites of heathen temples. 
California deserves no such oriental scourge. Its founders were 
the bravest of the brave. 

They came in ox teams from far across the plains. They 
brought progression, light, and hope, the intellectual achieve- 
ments of every land. Superstition’s chains had long since been 
east aside and simple faith and trust in God were the leading 
tenets of their creed. The destiny of such a State in such 
hands is safe, for progression has ever followed in their wake— 
schoolhouses, churches, universities, institutions of learning 
everywhere. To wound that people's pride and command the 
Golden Gate to stand ajar to permit heathen to invade their 
land would be to deface earth’s greatest landscape and stab 
civilization to the heart. 

Mr. Speaker, over in India there are 350,000,000 Hindus, A 
large per cent of them are anxious to come and abide with us. 
The question is, Do we want them? If not, we must pass the 
Hindu exclusion bill now pending in committee. If this 
bill is not passed, in time California will have 15 Hindus for 
every white man, and its fertile valleys and beautiful garden 
spots will then be dungeons of poverty and want, inhabited by 
this strange black race from across the sea. There is no use 
of waiting for a few thousand Hindus more to come before enact- 
ing the law. Our cup is full; we have enough. Had we waited 
until now to haye passed the Chinese exclusion act, instead of 
having a few hundred thousand, as we have, there would be 
at least 5,000,000 Chinese in the West, and a greater pilgrimage 
would have taken place of the white man toward the East than 
there was toward the West when gold was discovered in Cali- 
fornia. For as the oriental, with his dark, devious, and super- 
stitous ways, comes in, the American, with his ideals, standards, 
and religion, goes out. We were far too late in excluding the 
Chinese, for we have hundreds of thousands of them on the 
Pacific coast and hundreds of joss houses full of idols and 
altars dedicated to heathen gods. You must bear in mind it is 
just as necessary to exclue the Japanese and Hindu as it was 
a few years ago to exclude the Chinese. 

If there is one man in this Chamber who is looking backward 
instead of forward, who believes the Anglo-Saxon race has ad- 
vanced far enough, and that it is time to let loose of the ladder 
of progress and roll back into the swamps at the foot of the 
hill, I would like to have him rise and declare himself in favor 
of the oriental invasion. 

Mr. Speaker, in conclusion let me say, if we make this Asiatic 
exclusion, when your children or your children’s children shall 
go to California to choose a home they will find a land for 
beauty unsurpassed. They will see our cities blooming with 
thrift and pride and our highways gay with happy life. They 
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will see the farmer king of men, his bounteous crops and happy 
homes in valleys fair, where fruit trees thrive and grapevines 
make the landscape green, 

To this land the farmer of the Old World lifts his tired eyes 
and in his imagination beholds this goodly land across the sea. 
With such a land and such a longing on the part of the people 
of the Old World to come, I submit we should exercise great 
care in determining who shall help us work out the destiny of 
this Nation. Our form of government, like our soil, is the envy 
of the world. Our great Statue of Liberty represents the in- 
tellectual light upon our shores, for here we have the accumu- 
lated experience of the ages—the intellectual, religious, and 
moral gleanings of all time. It would be a shame to lower our 
standards; a shame for heathen temples to deface California; 
a shame for heathen incense to darken its sky, for out there the 
moon is big, the stars are bright, the heavens are blue, the 
nights are calm, and the days are filled with peace. Our there 
are sons of pioneers, the choice blood of the human race. Out 
there we have one flag and one Master—God. 


Rural Credits 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
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HON. J. A. FALCONER, 


OF WASHINGTON, 
Is ras House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Monday, August 3, 1914, 
2) to amend section 27 of an act approved Decem- 
bes 2 23 1913. Sa Ps as the Federal Reserve et 
Mr. FALCONER. Mr. Speaker, the haste and the hurry with 
which we are asked to consider this measure, an emergency 
currency measure, is very extraordinary. And the ease with 
‘which we propose to increase our currency to the extent of 
$500,000,000 is certainly interesting. The cry comes from the 
New York Exchange and the response here in the Congress 
is phenomenally quick. The gentleman from Kansas [Mr. 
Murpock] asserts that this measure gives aid to the inyest- 
ment bankers at the expense of the discount bankers of the 
country. The gentleman from Alabama [Mr. UNDERWOOD] 
replies that the passage of this act, and that right speedily, is 
necessary to save the country from a panic such as we have 
not seen before. I am impressed, Mr. Speaker, more than ever 
before that the issuance of currency is a Governmental func- 
tion. The New York Exchange should not have the exclusive 
or subsidized right to set the Government in action in the 
exercise of this function. Why do we not pass a bill at this 
session of Congress that would accrue to the men engaged in 
productive enterprises? 
FARM CREDITS. 


Mr. Speaker, some months ago I inserted an article in the 
Recorp covering the subjects of Land Development and Long- 
time, Low-interest Farm Loans. Of late I have received a 
number of communications referring to this article and the sub- 
jects involved. 

I am convinced, Mr. Speaker, that one of the most interesting 
and far-reaching questions before the country to-day is the land 
question, involying land ownership, and further, the value of 
land as a basis upon which to fix loans for land development 
and establishment of country home life. 

In the State in which I live there are vast tracts of fertile 
stump lands, undeveloped because of the expense of clearing, 
and arid lands needing-large capital for reclamation. 

The Government of the United States has done much for arid 
lands in our State. Thousands of farmers have benefited by the 
Government’s reclamation policy. 

But stump lands found in portions of our State have had little 
opportunity for development because of the want of financial 
arrangements whereby the farmer could procure low-interest 
money. 

The subject of farm credits is not a local question. Every 
State in the Union is interested in the subject. Evidence of 
this is found in the fact that nearly every State, through its 
Representatives, has introduced bills dealing with the matter, 
Probably at this time there are pending before Congress a hun- 
dred different bills, introduced by as many Congressmen. 

STATE SYSTEMS OF FARM CREDITS, 

Nor is this subject confined to the consideration of the Con- 
gress, for a number of our States have inaugurated systems of 
farm credit, some of which are working admirably. 


Idaho’s system loans permanent educational school funds, and 
now has $2,000,000 outstanding on farm loans, and in 20 years 
time has had only six foreclosures. 

Towa loans its common-school funds through its several coun- 
ties, charging only 44 per cent to the counties, which charge the 
farmer 5 per cent. 

Indiana loans common-school funds in limited amounts on 
real estate at 6 per cent, term five years, and loans are made 
through the counties. 

North Dakota has. over $2,000,000 loaned at 5 per cent; term 
of loan limited to 12 years. The law provides that one-third 
of the permanent school funds shall be loaned to farmers on 
land mortgages. Eventually $17,000,000 will, under this law, 
be loaned on farm mortgages. Only cne foreclosure has been 
made in the State in 25 years. 

South Dakota has a similar plan and loans its school funds 
on farm lands. 

Oklahoma has made 3,700 loans to farmers in the last seven 
years; term, five years and interest 5 per cent. 

Utah has made provision for farm loans, as also has Oregon. 

AUSTRALIAN SYSTEM. 


I have previously, Mr. Speaker, referred to the system in force 
in an Australian State. This system provides loans direct to 
the farmer at 6 per cent; 43 per cent of which pays interest and 
14 per cent is placed in a sinking fund to pay principal; term 
of loan is 313 years. 

This system is comprehensive and helpful and in many ways 
extraordinary. 

One of the leading points in this system is the provision for 
a public-land overseer, a man who sees that land speculators 
do not sap the substance of the settler. The State protects the 
immigrant by directing him to good lands at first price. The 
policy of the State is to open an opportunity to every man of 
industry regardless of money or means. 

The State advances 75 per cent for permanent improvements 
and for clearing, grading, and seeding one-fourth of his land, 
and gives him 10, 20, and 80 years to repay the money advanced. 

NEW ZEALAND, 

New Zealand, in 1894, 20 years ago, passed an act providing 
for farm loans. Bonds are sold as low as 3 per cent and the 
State charges the farmer 5 per cent, resulting in a large annual 
income to the Government. Loans are made for 20, 30, and 364 
year terms. 

New Zealand has a population slightly less than Washing- 
ton State. Since the inauguration of the system 36,000 farmers 
have made loans, the total amount aggregating over $66,000,000, 
averaging about $1,800 each. Only 36 mortgages have been 
foreclosed, and in this no loss has resulted to the Government. 
More than 50 per cent of the borrowers have paid up their en- 
tire indebtedness, and generally long before it is due. 

NORWEGIAN SYSTEM, 


Mr. Speaker, I would call attention to the system and prog- 
ress made by the Norwegian Bank of Laborers’ Holdings and 
Dwellings, which has been in vogue for 10 years. State funds 
are used to capitalize this bank; present capitalization, 10,- 
000,000 crowns. 

Funds needed for loans are raised by issue of loans to bearer, 
guaranteed by the Government. The limit of bond issue is six 
times its capital. 

Loans are made for the purchase of farms at 33 per cent, 
also for permanent improvement at 4 per cent. The character 
and integrity of the individual is a large factor. Loans are 
granted up to nine-tenths land value. This could not be done 
in our State because of great difference in land prices. The 
land speculator and exploiter would prove embarrassing factors 
to the inauguration of this system in Washington. 

DENMARK’S SYSTEM. 

Cooperation is the leading factor in Denmark’s success. The 
Government is very generous with an industrious and desery- 
ing citizen. Every encouragement is offered the small farmer. 
In 1900 the Government decided that the thing most needed to 
put Denmark on a thriving basis was tillers of the soil; accord- 
ingly it was provided that any laborer of good character, with 
agricultural experience, could borrow a certain sum to engage 
in farming. The limit was put at nine-tenths value of the land 
he elected to buy, and the amount of the loan was not in any 
case to exceed $2,144. The loan carries 3 per ent. 

THE GERMAN SYSTEM. 

Germany did a farm-loan business in 1909 and 1910 of many 
million dollars. The several banking systems employed seem to 
work in harmony. The principle of each institution differs 
little from the other, but covers a different field. 

The Raiffeisen system does a volume of business of over 
$1,500,000,000 per annum. ‘There was outstanding at the end of 
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the year $465,000,000 and deposits at the end of the year of 
$460,000,000. This system handles chattel mortgages and serves 
along lines of personal securities as well as a limited amount of 
land mortgages. 

The Schulze-Delitzsch system did a total business of over 
$3,000,000,000 in 1910. This system has to do principally with 
town people and has done for the villages and towns people 
what the Reiffeisen system has done for the country people. 
During 1910 loans granted amounted to $998,060,000, and there 
was outstanding at the end of the year $321,000,000. This sys- 
tem has two kinds of assets, money paid in for shares and the 
unlimited pool of the credit of all members. 

This system compares in some respects to our building and 
loan associations, installments and dividends paid in the same 
way. Profits are divided in two parts, one part to the reserve 
fund, which shall amount to 20 per cent of the share capital 
and the other part to the shareholder. The Schulze-Delitzsch 
Bank gets its funds from deposits and from rediscounts by out- 
side banks. 

The Landschaften system is a real land-loan institution, and 
does an annual yolume of business of nearly one billion dollars. 
This system is carried on on lines of the strongest cooperation 
and has the “brand” found on the operations of the American 
Trust. Groups of farmers merge their lands, and issue nego- 
tiable bonds which, because of substantial backing and safe 
security, find ready sale in the money market. Men of charac- 
ter and farms of value, little or great, find ready earning power 
through this system. It eliminates the jobber—the commission 
merchant. The farmer is the whole thing up to the consumer. 

The Landschaften (land banks) are syndicates of borrowers. 
The candidate for a loan applies to the bank for a bond for 
which he gives a mortgage on his property after the application 
has been accepted by the officers. Either he or the bank sells 
the bond in the open market and this bond is secured by the 
entire masses of mortgages in the aggregate. Four per cent 
bonds find a ready market. The loaning of money is mandatory 
when the borrower meets all the requirements. But should the 
borrower let his property deteriorate, the loan can be recalled. 
Because of the integrity of the individual admitted to member- 
ship and because of the positive spirit of cooperation, the securi- 
ties of the Landschaften are gilt edge and sell on the market 
as readily as railroad or any other bonds or securities, 

The origin of the landschaften is as interesting as their 
development, quoting Mr. Frederick J. Haskin: 

We must go back to the Seven Years’ War in Germany to see the 
beginnings of the gera: system of 9 credit. hat war hit 
the noble landholders a terrific blow, leaving them land-poor in the 
i se S degree. They had acres and acres of land, but they had 
not a mark with which to cultivate it. To add to the confusion, 
Frederick the Great suspended all interest ch s against debtors for 
a period of three years, and afterwards exten the period, thereby 
* hn money lender, and leaving the landowner with no power 

At this uncture there came upon the scene a Berlin business man, 
Herr Buhring, who had the ear of the t monarch. “ Require the 
nobles to pool their credit,” said he to erick, “and then they can 
borrow money.” So a royal edict was issued, forcing the nobles to 
1 the association whether they wanted to borrow money or not, and 
o make their lands Hable, without limit, for all loans granted by the 
association. In that idea were born the two greatest factors in modern 
commercial life—the trust and the cooperative credit association, 

The experiment worked like a charm, Soon the association found 
itself with unlimited credit in keeping with the unlimited liability it 
extended, and so the first lands started. Others were formed 
yoluntarily. And from that day to this, nearly a century and a half, 
the associations of borrowers in Germany have thrived and have made 
ann agriculture the world’s best example of the possibilities of the 
soil. 


THE FRENCH SYSTEM, 


The French system, established only 80 years ago, follows 
eooperative credit lines. Local agricultural banks and state 
regional banks combine in one great organization. 

The Bank of France under the law must advance to the state 
without interest a loan of eight millions and pay an annual tax 
upon the basis of business done, which averages about $800,000. 
These funds the Government places at the disposal of the re- 
gional banks. The local French rural bank must subscribe to a 
certain number of shares of the regional bank, and as a result 
can take advantage of the regional bank’s credit facilities. A 
member of a local bank borrows money by signing a bill, which, 
if accepted, is indorsed by the local bank and sent to the regional 
bank, which bank discounts the bill, charging 3 per cent, and 
forwards the cash to the local bank, which charges 1 per cent 
additional, making 4 per cent. The regional banks discount as 
high as $15,000,000 per year in this way. Time of loan is 
limited from 3 months to one year. 

Another system in force is the Credit Foncier, organized along 
lines of the German Landschaften. The term of loan is from 
10 to 75 years. It is a centralized institution and has produced 
splendid results in financing French farmers and landholders. 
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The Government appoints its principal officers. It has brought 
the borrower and the lender together with the least possible 
expense of administration. 8 

Under the laws of France the Credit Foncier may receive 
deposits of $20,000,000, one-fourth to be kept as a reserve fund. 
Besides the long-term mortgage business it does it has a large 
short-term credit business. On long-time loan the annuities are 
small, and the amortization system is generally accepted. 
Nothing but first-mortgage securities are accepted on long-time 
loans, and these only on property producing a certain income. 
Fifty per cent of the land value is the maximum for loans, and 
the society makes loans and issues the bonds upon the mort- 
gages. Under this system the French Government has fully 
met the needs of rural credit in France. 

ITALIAN SYSTEMS, 

For 85 years Italy has employed a farm-loan system, resem- 
bling the German cooperative Landschaften. The Catholic 
Church has taken up this work and fully two-thirds of the rural 
banks are under its supervision, Unlimited liability of all its 
members for the bank’s obligation resembles the German system. 

The Luzzatti town bank system of Italy is unique in having a 
large board of directors with much power. This system has no 
unlimited liability feature. It keeps close watch over the indi- 
vidual’s assets and habits as regards his industry and integrity. 
Thousands of small Italian farmers haye been enabled to get a 
substantial start through Italy’s banks. 

SOUTH AFRICA, 

Even South Africa has risen to the opportunity for improve- 
ment in rural matters. Transvaal, Natal, and Orange Free State 
have established the Agricultural Bank of South Africa, which 
handles the agricultural loans of these three States, amounting 
to something less than forty millions, for which the Government 
has issued bonds. Direct appropriation provides funds. It is 
strictly a governmental affair. The rates of interest are 5 per 
cent and less. The average loan is about $1,700. The Govern- 
ment clears from one-half to three-quarters of a million a year 
on the enterprise. 

PHILIPPINE ISLANDS, 

In 1907, by the act of March 4, the Philippine Government was 
authorized to pay and guarantee 4 per cent on private capital, 
invested for a period of 25 years, in agricultural banks, which 
loaned their capital and deposits to the Philippine farmers. 
It was not successful, because money could find investment 
at a greater interest. The Government was quick to act, and on 
the advice of the United States Attorney-General Bonaparte, the 
Philippine Government, on June 1, 1907, established an agricul- 
tural bank and provided capital to the amount of half a million 
dollars from Government funds. This bank started operations 
some 15 months later, and the ministers of finance and justice 
report of 1910 says that usury in the Provinces was greatly 
on the decrease. 

The United States Government has helped the Philippine 
farmer greatly in this matter, and demonstates the efficiency 
of the system, I believe, if applied to the domestic farmer. 

AUSTRIA, RUSSIA, HUNGARY, SWITZERLAND, AND CANADA 
have established and are operating to the advantage of the 
farmer systems of land loan banks. The whole tendency of 
these systems is to make the cooperating farmer a predomi- 
nating and leading factor in financial affairs. It is a fact dem- 
onstrated in every country tried out that where the Govern- 
ment has given its capital to establish mortgage credit the 
results have been beneficial to the agricultural interests. 

I want here, Mr. Speaker, to say that the principle of co- 
operation is an established principle in European countries. 
Men of relatively meager means and men of larger means 
seem to draw together for the purpose of mutual help. They 
have a neighborly and lively interest in each other's welfare, 
resulting in uniting for mutual benefit. This in a large measure 
is the result of the success of the cooperative banking system 
of these European countries. The very remarkable volume of 
business done in Germany in the Raiffeisen, the Schulze- 
Delitzsch, and the Land-schaften systems is made possible 
through the fixed and accepted practice of cooperation. 

Among the farmers of America the cooperative spirit does not 
obtain to any marked degree. As a matter of fact the per cent 
of farmers in America who would enter into a cooperative 
scheme where each would be liable as far as his wealth would 
extend, for the total indebtedness of the mutual association, up 
to this time has been negative. 

Our farmers will cooperate to sell produce and to buy certain 
merchandise, but that is about the limit of cooperation for the 
American farmer, and it is due very largely in our western 
country to the vast arcas of undeveloped lands which have up 
to this time failed to reach an approximately fixed average value. 
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In old-established Central and Eastern States, where the land 
values are fixed, where each knows the value of his neighbor's 
holdings, a cooperative system might be feasible, and yet it is 
doubtful if these farmers would pool in a common fund the 
“old homestead.” These men pool their wealth, but it is 
usually surplus, invested in bank stock, looking for the best in- 
terest investment. 

There is very little difference between a farmer banker and 
a city banker when it comes to considering “ interest getting” 
on their surplus money. 

I have had the pleasure and the advantage of a very inter- 
esting two hours’ conversation with Mr. David Luben, the 
American delegate to the International Institute of Agriculture. 
He, together with the delegates of all civilized countries, is 
stationed at Rome, Italy, and it is their office and duty to make 
statistical forecastings of the world’s crops. 

Mr. Luben has given close attention to the agricultural status 
and progress of European nations. He has given much infor- 
mation to the executive departments of our Government on the 
systems of farm and finance cooperation. He has succeeded in 
interesting our economists, with the result that rural credit 
and agricultural cooperation is a liye subject and holds a 
strong position in proposed legislation. 

The Southern Commercial Congress espoused the cause and 
recommended that a commission of Americans go abroad to 
make a close study of the detailed operation of the several sys- 
tems in Europe. The commission did its work and has made a 
report of its findings and to-day many public men and many 
agriculturists are studying the several systems. 


PROPOSED AMERICAN SYSTEMS, 

Returning, Mr. Speaker, to the Congress, a brief review of the 
bills indicate that there is a tendency to follow two lines of 
procedure. 

First. Local and Federal land banks issuing currency direct 
on mortgage paper of the individual, or on the mortgage paper 
of a local association with common liability, or issuing bonds 
backed by the corporations, association mortgage paper and 
turning the funds raised over to the local organization. 

Second. Perfecting the postal-savings-bank system to meet the 
demand for long-time, low-interest money. 

The post-office bill, which passed the House recently, raised 
the maximum amount of deposit to $1,000, and no doubt when 
the administration perfects its plans through the rural organi- 
zation branch of the Agricultural Department, the interest item 
will be raised to a figure that will attract much larger deposits 
and for longer periods. 

Mr. Speaker, of the many rural-credit bills now before Con- 
gress I will consider several to demonstrate the views of gentle- 
men who have given much time to this subject. They have 
made a study of the expert testimony of men who have traveled 
abroad at the direction of our Government and of those who 
work under the auspices of the several societies interested in 
farm credits. 

H. R. 11897, by Mr. BATHRICK, of Ohio, provides for a farm 
credit bureau in charge of a commissioner appointed by the 
President; a farm credit board consisting of the Secretaries of 
Agriculture and Treasury and Postmaster General and two 
farmers appointed by the President shall make necessary regula- 
tions for the carrying out of the act. Loans made to the farmers 
through these farm credit associations organized under this act 
must not exceed 60 per cent value of the property. The com- 
missioner shall organize division districts. Application for 
loans must be made through the chief examiner of that dis- 
trict. 

H. R. 11524, by Mr. THOMPSON of Oklahoma, provides for a 
bureau to be known as the “Division of Rural Banking.” A 
rural banking board, consisting of the Secretary of Treasury, 
Secretary of Agriculture, and Secretary of Labor, shall have 
charge through the commissioner of the system. A central 
credit bank shall be located in Washington with a capital stock 
of $100,000,000. This bank shall be the clearing house for the 
local banks organized under the provisions of the act. Local 
rural credit banks shall issue bonds for not more than 50 per 
cent value of farm lands, for which is given a first mortgage, 
or for 40 per cent value of growing crops. 

H. R. 12685, by Mr. Moss of Indiana, provides that a bureau 
shall be formed in the Department of Treasury to supervise 
farm-land banks, whose chief shall be commissioner of farm- 
land banks, He shall be appointed by the President and under 
the direction of the Secretary of Treasury. Amortization tables 
shall be provided covering periods of from 6 to 35 years at vary- 
ing rates of interest. Associations formed of not less than 10 
persons shall be called “ National Farm-Land Banks,” or when 
wishing to apply cooperative principles, “National Farm-Land 
Bank Cooperative.” 


The powers of the farm-land banks will be to (a) accept de- 
posits and pay interest on said deposits; (b) to make loans 
upon farm lands anywhere in the State in which such bank is 
operated. Loans must be no longer than 35 years, and such 
loan be secured by first mortgages. Loans to be made for fol- 
lowing purposes: 

First. To complete the purchase of agricultural lands 
mortgaged. 

Second. To improve lands. 

Third. To pay debts secured by mortgages. 

Loans must not exceed 50 per cent value of lands. 

During the Sixty-third Congress, second session, Mr. HULINGS, 
bei cae speaking before the House committee on H. R. 

says: 


cies of insurance of the titles by a 
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pose, Treasury notes to the amount of the capital stock of the associa- 
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individual notes and 
mortgages for collection and, in addition, cha him with the preven- 
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So long as the shareholder pays the rate of interest agreed upon— 
which presumably will be 3 per cent semiannually—foreclosure has no 
terrors for him. He is assured that if the stipula interest is paid to 
the end of the term he will be free from debt, and every dollar paid 
peti per cent and the cost of administration discharges a part of 
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and then gradually 3 
the amortized payments to a sufficient sum to repay the Governmen 
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tion expense should not exceed 8250 a year—which should be sufficient 
for a small neighborhood concern—the following would be the results : 
The total cost to the shareholders would be .. $45, 912 
Less surplus at end of term. — $2, 231 
Less received from Government 25, 000 
$27, 231 
Net cost of loan to shareholders______._.._.__.........____ — $18, 681 
. a 
Average annual amount of loans to stockholders $28, 955 
Rate of interest paid resultant from compounded accre- 
OR Seara e ot ey COTS 2. 58 
That is, 3 ay the 


pr cent puo semiannually for 25 years will 
principal and 3 per cent interest plus the assumed administration ex- 
penses and accumulate besides a sum sufficient to reduce the actual 
cost of the loans to a 2.58 per cent rate. 

The cost of a loan under this plan as compared with a straight 6 per 
cent loan is apparent: 


Interest on $28,955, at 6 cent for 25 years $43, 432.50 
Principal that must be eps st Re ae 928. 955. 00 
Amount of prin and simple interest. 72, 387. 50 
Cost of same b — ee — $45,912 
Less surplus at end of term — 2 ROL 

— 43,681.00 
Difference in favor of this plan 28, 706. 50 


Mr. DooLITTLE, of Kansas, speaking of his bill H. R. 11755, 
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office shall be at the State capital. This is done to make the depart- 
ment easier of access, and to expedite business, This commissioner is 
to paa on the title and see that all applications are made in due form; 
if he finds everything correct he recommends the making of the loan to 
the bureau in Washington, who in turn instructs the preparation of the 
funds, and the money is sent to the borrower through the proper State 
commissioner. The loan can not exceed 65 per cent of the taxable value 
of the land, nor more than $6,000 in any event. This limitation is 
made for safety, and the tax value is taken as the real value to do 
away with the necessity of a !ot of appraisers and the chance for any 
favoritism. The loan can only be made for the purposes of purchasing 
land, permanently improving it, or paying off indebtedness for prior 
incumbrances contracted for the purchase price or improvements. is 
limitation is to prevent speculation. All loans are made for 50 years, 
at not exceeding 3 per cent interest, payable at any time, and provides 
that 2 1 85 cent per year be pels on the principal sum—amortization it 
is called—thus wiping out the whole debt by paying 5 per cent, which 
includes interest and principal each year. As the mortgages are paid 
just so is the currency issued on them retired and canceled, When the 
mortgage is all paid it is canceled and release recorded. And in the 
concluding section a penalty is provided for false statements and breach 
of conditions. These are my views in what I consider an ideal and at 
the same time practical and businesslike system and are expressed in 
the bill. If this system is paternalism I prefer it to capitalism! It is 
not class legislation. Any one who would comply with the conditions 
could obtain the loan, : 


S. 5003, by Mr. Gronna, of North Dakota, provides that there 
shall be created a farm-loans bureau in charge of a director 
appointed by the President. 

The United States shall be divided into districts, in each of 
which shall be established a branch of farm-loans bureau in 
eharge of manager appointed by the Secretary of the Treasury. 
The board of organization consists of the Secretary of. the 
Treasury, Secretary of Agriculture, and director of farm. 

Loans to be made for no less than $200 or more than $15,000, 
and only to actual farmers engaged in tilling the soil. Rate 
of interest, 44 per cent; terms, not less than 1 or more than 20 
years. 

The funds to be loaned include: First, postal-savings funds 
deposited in Federal Reserve Bank. Second, other moneys Sec- 
retary of Treasury shall have deposited in any Federal Reserve 
Bank beyond what the Secretary of the Treasury shall deem 
necessary for business of the Government. Third, funds ob- 
tained by sale of bonds borrowed from the Government in 
accordance with the provisions of the act. 

H. R. 12746, by Mr. Howarp, of Georgia, provides that a di- 
vision of farm-land banking” shall be created in the Treasury 
Department under the direction of a farm-land banking board, 
consisting of Secretary of the Treasury, chairman; Secretary of 
Agriculture; and Comptroller of Currency, the work to be in 
charge of a director of farm-land banking appointed by the 
President. 

Local, State, and National farm-land banks may be formed. 
The amount of stock in a local bank is limited, and provision 
is made to prevent the control of any set of individuals, accord- 
ing to the author of the bill. The distinguishing feature of 
the farm-land banks is To guarantee the payment of loans 
upon farm lands located within the county or other political 
subdivision in which such bank is operated.” 

One feature of the bill is the acceptance of postal-savings 
deposits and placing as security for such deposits the national 
land-bank bonds issued against mortgages in the State where 
the local bank is situated. y 

Mr. Howard says in regard to it: 

It is a serious question as to whether the Government shall invest 
postal-savings funds directly in national farm-land bonds, Under this 
provision the Government ply de ts the postal-savings funds with 


the local banks and takes as security therefor the national land-bank 
bonds issued by the central bank. 


H. R. 18135, by Mr. Keatrne, of Colorado, provides for a farm- 
loan bureau, to be established in the United States Treasury. 
The bureau to be in charge of a commissioner appointed by 
the President. The commissioner, together with the Secretary 
of the Treasury and Secretary of Agriculture, form a board of 
supervision of the farm-loan bureau. 

The purpose of this act is to loan money direct to the farmers 
of the United States upon the security of farm first mortgages 
through the agency of the postal-savings banks. 

S. 5756, by Mr. POINDEXTER, of Washington, provides that one- 
half of the funds deposited in postal-savings banks shall be 
loaned upon approved farm mortgages at not more than 4 nor 
less than 3 per cent interest. Principal to be repaid in not less 
than 5 nor more than 30 equal annual instalments. 

Postmaster General shall provide post offices with printed 
forms to be used for applications and shall make rules neces- 
sary and have charge of the administration of the act. 

Mr. Speaker, I have briefed the plans of these several bills 
for the purpose of giving a general idea of the scope of pro- 
posed legislative action on rural-credit systems of finance. 

- Practically all the bills before the committees of Congress 
follow some one of these lines, 


It is reported to be in the program of the administration to 
enact a farm-loan banking law before this Congress adjourns. 

The postal sayings banks present a tangible basis upon which 
to build, and no doubt will be a substantial factor in the final 
solution. Increasing the rate of interest paid’ to the depositor 
and removing the amount limit of deposit of the individual are 
material features being considered. The deposits covered into 
the Government farm-loan banks to be loaned directly to in- 
dividuals on first mortgages and the loan value of the land to 
be based upon assessed valuation covering a period of several 


Fears back. i 


This would probably eliminate some lands in my State which 
have been sold on inflated values by the land speculator, but 
the fact that ours is a country of magnificent land areas vary- 
ing in acreage value presents a problem here that thickly- 
settled European countries do not have. It is essential to the 
success of the farm-loan systems adopted that the land values be 


‘fixed. on a safe basis. 


National and State granges, the Treasury and Agricultural 
Departments, and many men who have made a study of this 
subject are at work, and a system or systems will soon be demon- 
strating the wisdom of long-time, low-interest farm loans. 


The Democratic Tariff and the Price of Sugar. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. FRANK W. MONDELL, 


OF WYOMING, 
Ix tHe Horse or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuesday, August 18, 1914. 


Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, granulated sugar is selling 
to-day on the New York market at $7.75 a hundred pounds 
wholesale. It was selling for less than $4.25 a hundred when 
the European war broke out. I am not proposing to charge the 
Democratic Party for this advance of $3.50 a hundred pounds 
in the price of sugar in less than three weeks, but I do charge 
that the principal beneficiary of this advance is the ally of 
the Democratic Party, the Sugar Refining Trust, for with the 
exception of the sugar which grocers and jobbers may have 
had on hand no one in this country except the Refining’ Trust 
pag any considerable quantity of sugar at the outbreak of the 
war. 

I do not pretend to know how much of the increase is justi- 
fied by war conditions in the great sugar producing and ex- 
porting regions of France and Germany, and how much of it is 
just pure criminal manipulation on the part of the Sugar Re- 
fining Trust. I have been in hopes that every available agency 
of the Government would be utilized for the purpose of learning 
the facts as to increased prices of sugar and other foodstuffs, 
and have been glad to hear that such investigation and inquiry 
was proposed and on foot with a view of punishing those who 
might be found guilty of forestalling the market or combining 
to raise prices. My hopes with regard to these investigations 
have, however, been somewhat disappointed by the reported 
trend of some of the inquiries being made. For instance, rela- 
tive to sugar prices, I noticed in the Washington Herald of last 
Sunday, August 16, in what seemed to be an inspired state- 
ment from the Department of Justice, the following: 

One report as bearing on the sharp increase in the price of sugar was 
of especial interest to the department. It is stated that there is an un- 
accountable and apparently unwarranted delay in the shipment of the 
western beet-sugar crop to the refineries, 

I fear some practical joker was trying to have fun with the 
dignified Department of Justice, as beet sugar is refined at the 
factories where it is extracted from the beets and never goes 
to a “refinery.” It might, I presume, very truthfully be said at 
any time that there was “ delay ” in shipping it to the refineries. 
It never goes there, The Washington Star of last Sunday also 
gives us a little information from the Department of Justice, as 
follows: 

The big beet-sugar supply and crops which should now be on the 
market, but which are held up somewhere, furnish excellent 
clews for the Government to follow. 

I sincerely hope the Government agents” will follow this 
promising clew, They will find that with the exception of the 
California sugar-beet crop, which is just beginning to be made 
into sugar, the sugar-beet crop of the country will not mature 
for a month or more. It may be a little expensive to have to 
educate these Government agents to that fact, which most school- 
boys know, but it may be worth while. 
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PUTTING THE DEPARTMENT ON A BLIND TRAIL, 

The Sugar Refining Trust is an astute organization; they 
can be depended upon to be on the job when their interests 
are at stake or in jeopardy. They robbed the Government out 
of millions of dollars in revenue through the manipulation of 
scales, and paid a partial penalty in fines running into the millions 
and in jail sentences for their officers and employees; never- 
theless they were on sufficiently intimate terms with the Demo- 
cratic leaders to be able to put their arguments for free sugar 
in the Democratic textbook of 1912, and their agents fur- 
nished the Democratic Party with the arguments on which free 
sugar was advocated and provided for in the Underwood bill. 
All this being true, it is not strange that the agents of the 
trust, realizing that they were responsible for and almost the 
only beneficiaries of the increase in the recent rise in sugar 
should impose on the uninformed and gullable agents of the 
Department of Justice and start them off on the wrong scent 
in the search after the causes of the increased price of sugar. 

I hope the department will investigate the situation. with 
regard to American producers of sugar, beet and cane, and I 
hope they will publish the facts as they discover them; then, if 
it is not expecting too much, I hope they will get after the real 
culprit, to wit, the Refining Trust, which does not produce any 
sugar but which buys sugar in the raw, mostly from foreigners, 
and sells it in the refined form. The department will have no 
special difficulty in finding out about the beet-sugar industry. 
Mr. Truman G. Palmer, under date of August 18, has furnished 
the essential facts, which can be easily verified. 

Mr. Palmer publishes telegrams from seven of the nine Cali- 
fornia manufacturers of beet sugar. These telegrams show that 
these factories are not only not holding back any sugar, but 
that all they have made so far has been shipped as fast as 
made, and that these shipments and more to follow were sold 
at the prices prevailing before the advahce since the European 
war. With the exception of these California factories no 
American beet-sugar factory can begin to manufacture sugar 
until the latter part of September or the early part of October, 
for the very good reason that beets will not be mature until that 
time. Furthermore, I am reliably informed that following 
their usual custom, the bulk of the anticipated product of all 
these factories for the coming fall and winter was contracted 
for long before the recent advance in price, so that if the price 
continues to be high the American beet-sugar producers will 
be benefited only to the extent of that limited portion of their 
output which was not sold in advance. The situation of the 
refiners is far different. They had large stocks of raw and 
refined on hand when the war broke out, the price of which 
they immediately advanced. Their increased profits must be 
many millfons of dollars wrung from the American people. 


DISASTROUS EFFECT OF REDUCTION OF DUTY ON SUGAR, 


What I have_said relates to the present sugar situation. 
What I particularly desire to discuss, however, is the effect 
before the European war began of the reduction of duty on 
sugar and the proposal to put sugar on the free list, on the 
American people and the American sugar industry. The unex- 
pected war conditions, the unjustified increasing of the price 
of sugar by the Refiners’ Trust have thrown a new and sinister 
light on the questions involved. This war coming at a time 
when American producers of cane sugar in Louisiana, and of 
beet sugar throughout the country, had no sugar on hand and 
had not had for months, left the country completely at the mercy 
of the importers and refiners of foreign sugar. How much 
worse off we would be, if the war in Europe is to continue, 
had we no beet-sugar industry in the country to temper prices 
when their product comes on the market. This is the condition 
which the refiners seek to accomplish through free sugar. 
Eight beet-sugar factories will be idle this fall, which but for 
the reduction in the duty and the certainty of free trade in 
two years would be running, and the acreage of the other 
factories has been so reduced that the output for this year 
will be less than last by nearly 3,000,000 bags of 100 pounds 
each. Let us see what the effect of the Underwood tariff pill 
policy was before the beginning of the present war conditions. 
What I shall say now was written August 1 and relates to the 
situation then. 

THE SITUATION BEFORE AUGUST 1. 


Mr. Speaker, the Underwood tariff bill reduced the duty on 
sugar 25 per cent, or 34 cents per hundred pounds, beginning 
March 1 of this year, and provided that sugar should go on 
the free list May 1, 1916. Most vigorous protests against radical 
reductions of the sugar schedule were voiced by Republicans on 
behalf of all of our sugar-producing industries and by Democrats 
from Loulsiana on behalf particularly of the Louisiana cane- 
sugar industry. 
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Those familiar with eonditions in the portions of the country 
producing beet sugar were willing to agree to a reduction of 
about 20 per cent in the existing duties, as it was believed 
that the beet-sugar industry having become well established, in 
certain parts of the country at least, could be maintained and 
reasonably expanded under such a reduction. The Louisiana 
sugar growers, however, insisted that even so slight a reduction 
would be very harmful to, if not destructive of, their industry. - 

But the free traders, supported in their position by the Presi- 
dent, would have nothing less than a complete wiping out of the 
tariff without regard to its effect upon industries. They de- 
clined to include the sugar-producing industry in the United 
States among the “legitimate” industries which, before the 
election, the President assured the people would not be injured: 
It was claimed feebly by some Democrats that the beet-sugar 
industry in the United States could thrive even under free trade, 
but few were foolhardy enough to venture such an assertion. 
‘Most of them took refuge in the claim that reduced rates and 
free sugar would be of great advantage, through lower prices to 
consumers, and therefore were justified even though the indus- 
try were wiped out. 

- The friends of protection contended that the 25 per cent re- 
duction in tariff would not help the consumer or give him 
cheaper sugar, but that, coupled with the provision placing 
sugar on the free list in 1916, it would close factories, reduce 
the income of the farmers engaged in raising sugar beets, and 
discourage the building of new factories. Protectionists in- 
sisted that no new factories would be built and that with the 
coming of free sugar in 1916 practically all of the beet-sugar 
factories, except a few which might. survive owing to local 
markets, would close, thereby depriving farmers of a market 
for millions of dollars’ worth of sugar beets and other indus- 
tries of a market for a wide variety of products used in the 
making of beet sugar. 

` As sufficient time has not elapsed to verify all of these 
predictions the free traders may and still do insist that the 
results prophesied will not all come to pass; some of them 
cling to the wholly contradictory view that sugar will be 
reduced to a price below what it can be produced for here and 
that American production will still flourish and expand. It can 
be said, however, with regard to the predictions made by the 
friends of protection as to the effect of the reduction already 
made in the duty on sugar that they have been more than 
borne out by the actual facts of the situation since the passage 
of the Underwood bill. ‘The harmful effects so far haye been 
even worse than was anticipated, while no benefits whatever 
have come to the American consumer. 

° THOSE AFFECTED. 


Mr. Speaker, the 25 per cent reduction in the sugar tariff, 
which became effective March 1 of this year, affects, either 
favorably or unfavorably, four classes, namely, the consumer, 
the domestic beet and Louisiana cane-sugar industries, the 
farmers, and the refiners of imported raw sugar. 

Some gentlemen on the Democratic side have had the temerity 
to contend that the price of sugar to the consumer has been 
lowered since the tariff reduction became effective and that it 
is lower to-day than it was prior to the reduction. If this is 
true in any single case, it can only be where retail dealers 
make a “leader” of sugar, selling it sometimes below the 
price at which they purchased it at wholesale in order to at- 
tract trade, or where they sell sugar at a loss, provided the pur- 
chaser buys $1 or $2 worth of other commodities on which 
there is a large profit. But it is self-evident that the average 
consumer is not able to purchase his sugar at a lower price 
than he did prior to the 25 per cent tariff reduetion, for the 
wholesale price of granulated sugar is higher now and has 
been on the average since the reduced rates went into effect. 
To prove this assertion, I present a table showing the average 
weekly New York wholesale price of granulated sugar from 
January 8 to July 30, 1914, and the decrease or increase in 
this price since March 1, based upon the average weekly price. 
for S weeks prior to tariff reduction, or from January 8 to 
February 26. (The table is printed on following page.) 

From this table it will be seen that the average weekly New 
York wholesale price of granulated sugar from January 8 to 
February 26, the Jast weekly quotation prior to the date when 
the 25 per cent reduction became effective, was 3.92 cents per 
pound, For tlie week ending March 5 the price remained the same. 
From March 12 to May 7 the decrease in the wholesale price, 
ranged from less than one-tenth of a cent to two and a half tenths 
of a cent per pound. Mr. Speaker, it is a well-known fact 
that the retailer works on a very small margin in selling sugar, 
and it is idle to contend that a reduction in the wholesale price 
of nine one-hundredths, fifteen one-hundredths, or even twenty- 
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five one-hundredths of a cent a pound is reflected in the retail 
price of sugar. But the slight reduction in the wholesale price 
of granulated only lasted for nine weeks after the tariff reduc- 
tion became effective. Since that time the price gradually has 
been increasing, and to-day the wholesale price is nearly a third 
of a cent nigher than it was for eight or nine weeks before the 
reduction became effective. As will be seen by the table, for the 
week ending May 14 the price was 3.92 cents per pound, the same 
as it was prior to reduction; the next week it increased slightly; 
for the next three weeks it increased nineteen one-hundredths of a 
cent per pound; and for the past six weeks it has been selling 
for twenty-nine one-hundredths of a cent higher, and for the 
week ending July 30 for 24.5 higher than the average for eight 
weeks prior to reduction. 


Consumer’s table. 
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Mr. Speaker, in the face of these figures, 
that when my Democratic colleagues claim that the consumer 
is getting sugar cheaper to-day than he was before the 25 per 
cent tariff reduction became effective they must be talking 
“psychologically” and not according to the facts in the case. 
The only way in which anyone can get sugar for less than be- 
fore the tariff reduction is by buying it below cost or at a re- 
duced profit, for sugar is higher than it was and not lower. 


EFFECT ON BEET AND CANE SUGAR INDUSTRIES, 


Now, let us see what effect the sugar tariff reduction has had 
upon the domestic beet and Louisiana cane-sugar industries. 
It is not necessary to argue that it practically has destroyed the 
Louisiana industry. Even the friends of the Underwood bill 
admit this fact—yea, even glory in it. Frank C. Lowry, the 
sales agent of the Spreckels Sugar Refining Co., says the Louisi- 
ana sugar industry does not deserve to live. Lowry wrote that 
part of the Democratic campaign book relating to the sugar 
question. His employers contributed liberally to the Democratic 
campaign fund. It is up to the people of Louisiana to decide 
what they propose to do in the face of this Democratic betrayal 
of their great industry for the benefit of the Sugar Trust, which 
was the active agent in the campaign for free sugar. 

The effect of the tariff reduction on the domestic beet-sugar 
industry has been ably portrayed by the gentleman from Michi- 
gan [Mr. Forpyry] and the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. 
Austin}. The disastrous effect may be psychological,“ Mr. 
Speaker, but it is a stern reality that the beet-sugar factories 
are closing their doors, throwing out of employment thousands 
of technical experts and laborers, and that approximately 
$10,000,000 of capital invested in these factories will remain 
idle this year, and unless the Democratic administration sees 
the error of its way and repeals the free-sugar clause of the 
Underwood bill these factories, together with the others which 
have accepted the short respite granted by the Democratic 


Party and are still operating, will be thrown onto the scrap 
heap in 1916. 

Mr. Speaker, let us glance a moment at the magnitude of 
the beet-sugar industry in this country. I have not complete 
figures for the 1913-14 campaign, but in 1912-13 there were 73 
beet-sugar factories in operation in this country, scattered all 
the way from Ohio to California. The cos: of construction of 
these plants, exclusive of lands, irrigation works, working 
capital, and so forth, is estimated at about $84,000,000. The 
total number of operatives in 1912-13 was approximately 32,000. 
The aggregate daily slicing capacity of the factories was 67,208 
tons of beets, or 5,224,377 tons during the campaign, from which 
were produced 692,556 short tons of granulated sugar. The 
output of domestic beet sugar during the 1913-14 campaign is 
given by the Agricultural Department as 733,401 sbort tons. 
The foregoing figures give one an idea, in a general way, of the 
manufacturing end of this industry, and when it is remembered 
that it has grown to these great proportions within the past 15 
years, notwithstanding all the agricultural, technical, and legis- 
lative vicissitudes through which it has passed, its growth must 
be conceded to be marvelous. 

The following beet-sugar factories have so far been put out 
of business by the reduction of duty and the certainty of free 
trade in sugar; they have not contracted for beets and will not 
operate, with more to follow: 


Name of company. 


Continental Sugar Co 
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Rock 3 areas 7. .. Janesville, Wis............ 1904 
San Luis V: eet Sugar Co 1911 
Sacramento Valley Sugar Co. 1906 
Alameda C.. . Alvarado, Cal. 1870 
Nevada Sugar Co............ 1912 
Iowa Sugar Co. 1907 
Ottowa Obs 56 256565 ssni OS ORI eos nsac ns ns 1912 


This list does not include a number of factories which have 
had the question of closing down under advisement and may yet 
conclude to close down. Neither does it include a number of 
factories, including the Western Sugar Refining Co., at Marine 
City, Mich.; Holly Sugar Co., Holly, Colo.; Las Animas Sugar 
Co., Las Animas, Colo.; and American Beet Sugar Co., Lamar, 
Colo., which will not operate this year and did not operate 
last year. The probability is, however, that all or a part of 
these factories would have operated this year had it not been 
for the hostile legislation in the Underwood bill. 

OTHER INDUSTRIES INJURED. 

But the destruction of the beet-sugar industry, Mr. Chairman, 
will also seriously affect other industries. No industry, great 
or small, stands by itself. The effect of a failure or the de- 
struction of one industry necessarily is felt in other lines of 
trade. And this especially is so of the beet-sugar industry. In 
the operation of these factories immense sums of money are 
spent annually in the purchase of supplies, such as coal, coke, 
lime rock, cotton and burlap bags, filter cloths, expensive 
machinery, and so forth. 7 

Railroads are benefited by the vast amount of freight which 
they haul, including beets and supplies to the factory and the 
shipment of sugar, molasses, and pulp from the factory. In 
1912-13 the total expenditures for these purposes amounted 
to over $32,000,000, while approximately $30,000,000 were paid 
to the farmers for beets. It is estimated that since the erec- 
tion of these 73 factories approximately $400,000,000 has been 
expended for these various items. All of these expenditures 
will, of course, cease with the placing of sugar on the free list, 
and the loss of this business naturally will be felt, and seriously, 
too, in many instances, in other lines of trade. 

But the Democratic Party has decreed that sugar shall be 
placed on the free list on May 1, 1916. These 73 gigantic sugar 
mills, except as a few of them may be able to struggle along on 
local markets, will cease operations and will stand as silent 
monuments over the grave of a great American industry whose 
life was sacrificed on the altar of political theoretics. 

HOW INDUSTRY SUSFERS THOUGH PRICES ARE NOT PERMANENTLY 

LOWERED, 

The question may be asked if the price of sugar has not 
decreased since the 25 per cent tariff reduction became effective 
why has it been necessary for the 10 or 12 beet-sugar factories 
to shut down? It is not so much the present price of sugar 
which has caused the closing down of these factories as it is 
the fact that the seaboard refiners have a lever in their hands 
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on account of the reduction by which they can serlously cripple 
the domestic heet-sugar industry at will. The beet-sugar manu- 
facturers do not sell their sugar direct to the retailer; it is 
sold through brokers to wholesale dealers, and so the wholesale 
price governs their sales. The price they have to compete with 
is the wholesale price, which is fixed hy the refiners of imported 
raw sugar. Beet sugar being on the market for but three to 
five months in the year, while the refiners’ product is on the 
market the year round, in order to induce the wholesaler to 
divert his sugar purchases from cane to beet sugar during the 
time the latter is on the market the beet-sugar manufacturer 
must undersell the refiners’ product. This he does, beet-sugar 
quotations usually ranging from 10 to 30 cents a hundred below 
refined cane sugar, although there is absolutely no difference in 
the quality. 

The beet-sugar manufacturer knows that while at the pres- 
ent time the seaboard refiners are absorbing 100 per cent 
of the 34 cents per hundred tariff reduction, they have it 
within their power to pass this reduction on to the wholesaler 
during the time when beet sugar shall come on the market. 
If temporarily they cease to pocket all or the bulk of the reduc- 
tion and reduce the wholesale price 34 cents per hundred 
pounds, and the beet-sugar manufacturer is compelled, for the 
reason stated above, to undersell their product from 10 to 30 
cents a hundred, it means a selling price for beet sugar at a 
figure so low that there is no profit to the manufacturer at all, 
and perhaps a loss. But in addition to all this there is the 
prospect of free sugar in two years, when the refiners will be 
given another cent a pound reduction in the tariff, which they 
can use temporarily to beat down the wholesale price of granu- 
lated sugar far below the cost of producing domestic beet sugar. 
Then, when they have destroyed this competition, they can fix 
the price to the consumer to suit their will. 

Again, the beet-sugar manufacturer, in carrying on his busi- 
ness, must look ahead at least one year and sometimes two 
years. He first must contract with the farmer this year for the 
beets he is to grow the next, guaranteeing the farmer a stated 
price per ton for his beets, no matter at what price he may be 
able to sell his sugar. If he is successful in securing sufficient 
acreage to operate his factory, he must contract for the sugar- 
beet seed in advance of the sowing. As he figures on his ex- 
penses a year in advance, so must he figure in advance on his 
probable profits, which are based not upon the selling price of 
sugar this year but a year hence, so that while the price of 
sugar has not been reduced since the 25 per cent tariff reduc- 
tion became effective, many of the beet-sugar manufacturers do 
not feel warranted in entering into contracts to purchase beets, 
seeds, and so forth, for the next year’s campaign, when they 
know that the refiners have it within thelr power—and without 
question will exert that power—to reduce temporarily the 
wholesale price of sugar low enough to crush beet-sugar com- 
petition and destroy that industry. 

HARD BLOW TO FARMERS, 

Having shown that the consumer has not benefited by the 25 
per cent reduction in the sugar tariff and that this reduction 
has seriously crippled the Louisiana cane and domestic beet- 
sugar industries, I will now consider the effect of this legisla- 
tion upon the sixty-odd thousand American farmers who grow 
sugar beets and the additional 60,000 farm laborers which the 
Department of Agriculture estimates are engaged each year in 
beet culture. In order to have some assurance that they will not 
operate at a loss, most of those beet-sugar factories which have 
not “ given up the ghost” have found it necessary to reduce the 
price paid to farmers for beets an average of about 50 cents 
per ton. It is well known that American farmers are paid a 
much higher price for their beets than the farmers of any other 
country in the world, and the question naturally arises, Can 
the American farmer afford to take less for his beets—that is, 
can he compete with European beet growers? For under free 
sugar he indirectly is thrown into competition with them. To 
answer this question, Mr. Speaker, it only is necessary to 
8 the farm-wage rates prevailing in this country and in 

Surope. 

In the Department of Agriculture Crop Reporter for March, 
1913, is given a table of the wages of farm labor in the United 
States in 1902 and in 1912. The average wage of farm labor 
in the United States in 1912 is given as $1.87 per day at harvest 
and $1.47 per day during other seasons of the year. From this 
table I have taken the average farm-wage rates prevailing in 
the 16 beet-sugar States in 1912, the average being $2.45 per 
day at harvest and $1.95 per day during other seasons. 

Official reports of European Governments show that the pre- 
vailing wage rate in the beet fields of those countries, without 
board, is as follows: 
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Country. Men. | Women, | Children. 


Mr. Speaker, when we compare the average farm wage of 
2.45 per day prevailing in the 16 beet-sugar States in this coun- 
try with the average daily wage for men in Europe of 43.2 
cents, no argument is necessary to show why the American 
farmer can not compete with European farmers in raising 


beets. And, as the gentleman from Michigan has stated on the 
floor, no one who has seen the condition of the European farm 
laborer and his family working at these low wages would 
ask that our American farmer and farm laborer be com- 
pelled to work at such starvation wages and place himself upon 
the same level with them, as far as living conditions are con- 
cerned. 

Many American beet-sugar factories facing the possible re- 
duction in the price of sugar through the reduction in the tariff, 
a reduction which the Democrats who voted for reduced duties 
said was sure to come, felt obliged to reduce the amount which 
they paid the farmers for sugar beets. I have not complete 
data as to the reduction made by all the factories, but I haye 
information to the effect that the following factories reduced 
their prices for sugar beets in the amounts stated: 


Great Western Sugar Co. (nine factories in Colorado), 373 to 50 


cents per ton reduction. 
Billings Sugar Co.. Billin Mont., from 373 to 50 cents per ton. 
Seottsblufl Sugar Co., Scottsbluff, Nebr., 50 cents per ton. 


Santa Ana Cooperative Sugar Co., Santa Ana, Cal., 75 cents per ton. 
Southern California Sugar Co., Santa Ana, Cal., 75 cents per ton. 
Western Sugar & Land Co., Grand Junetion, Colo., 50 cents per ton, 
Owosso Sugar Co., Bay City, Mich., 50 cents per ton. 

The closing up of those factories which have ceased operations 
on account ef the Underwood tariff bill will mean the loss to 
American farmers of a market for approximately 500,000 tons of 
sugar beets, which, figured on the average price which they 
received per ton for their beets last year, will amount to nearly 
$3,000,000. It is estimated that the decrease in acreage grown 
to sugar beets this year as compared to last year will amount 
to about 20 per cent, or approximately 189,000 acres. This 
means the joss of a market for an additional 1,390,000 tons of 
beets. In other words, based on the 1912-13 farm value of 
beets, the farmers this year will stand to lose nearly $11,000,000, 
due to the Democratic tariff bill. Of course, when sugar is 
placed on the free list, and the beet-sngar industry is destroyed, 
our farmers will lose a market for over $32,000,000 worth of 
sugar beets. 

It may be argued that these farmers will devote their beet 
lands to other crops, which is true. But, Mr. Speaker, aside 
from the cash returns of the sugar-beet crop, there is another 
feature of sugar-beet culture which is of far more importance, 
not only to the farmers of this country, but to every citizen of 
the land. I allude to the fact that sugar-beet culture improves 
the condition of the soil and greatly increases the yield of all 
other crops following on the same land. Until a few years ago 
the idea prevailed among our farmers that sugar beets were 
hard on the soil. This was due to the fact that, through lack 
of experience, the beet growers had been planting beets on the 
same tract of land year after year, instead of rotating them 
with other crops. i 

The continuous planting of any land to one crop naturally 
will deplete the soil, and without giving consideration to 
this fact, the farmers became so prejudiced against sugar 
beets that the factories had great difficulty in securing a sup- 
ply of beets sufficient to operate to their full capacity. But 
now our farmers have come to learn that by a proper system of 
rotation—planting beets on the same tract of land only once 
in every three or four years, as they do in Europe they thereby 
increase the acreage yield of all other crops planted on the same 
soil from 25 to 100 per cent, and to-day there is hardly a beet 
grower who is not enthusiastic in the praise of the sugar beet 
as an important factor in increasing his acreage yield of all 
other crops. When this indirect advantage of sugar-beet cul- 
ture shall have permeated the minds of all of the sixty-odd 
thousand American beet growers, when they realize that through 
practicing a proper method of rotation in growing sugar beets 
they can grow two bushels of grain where they now grow but 
one, and this without additional acreage and with very little 
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additional expense, they probably will be willing to take a much 
lower price for their beets than they now receive, but it will 
take time to make them all realize this fact, as it took time to 
accomplish the same result in Europe. 

CONTEMPLATED FACTORIES ABANDONED. 

As disastrous to the hopes of communities as the closing of 
factories already built, and even more far-reaching in its para- 
lyzing effect, is the blasting of the hopes of many communities 
which were looking forward to the establishment of sugar fac- 
tories. I am in a position to know that the State of Wyoming, 
which I have the honor to represent on this floor, would in all 
human probability have had at least two beet-sugar factories 
under way or built at this time had it not been for the passage 
of the Underwood bill. Options had been taken for lands to be 
used in connection with one of these factories. I do not pre- 
tend to be personally informed with regard to the prospects for 
factories elsewhere, but I have no doubt but what the passage 
of the Underwood bill had as disastrous an effect on the hopes 
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and expectations in this regard of the people of other States as 
upon the people of our State. Had the tariff on sugar remained 
unchanged, or only reasonably reduced, the industry of growing 
sugar beets and of making beet sugar would have continued to 
develop and expand with even greater rapidity than in the 
past. š 


THE REFINERS THE ONLY BENEFICIARIES. 


Now, Mr. Speaker, I come to the fourth class which has 
been affected by the reduction in the sugar tariff, namely, the 
seaboard refiners of imported raw sugar, and I will show that, 
with the exception of the Cuban planter, who has received a 
small portion of the tariff reduction, the refiners are the only 
ones who have received any benefit whatever from the 25 per 
cent reduction. To substantiate this assertion, I present a 
table covering the price of raw and refined sugar, the refiners’ 
margin, and other data, from January 8 to July 30, 1914, 
based on the figures of Willett & Gray. 


Refiners’ table showing that the seaboard refiners have received 77.8 per cent of the $3.7 cents tariff reduction. 


Date, 1914— 
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3.164 


3.92 +91 100 
3. 822 872 
3.773 +763. 68 
3.773 8 86 
3.773 -823 293 86 
3.675 7⁵⁵ 5 65 
3.675 - 695 . 49 
3. 735 -725 . 58 
3.735 - 695 - 165 40 
3. 832 - 692 -162 48 
-72 19 56 
-698 +168 50 
«72 +196 58 
+ 76 « 206 79 
«7% . 206 79 
„8A +294 87 
- 894 364 2100 
. 364 2100 
-%54 424 2100 
- 954 424 2100 
-954 4H 2100 
.875 3⁴⁵ 2100 
3.975 281 77.8 


I Mar. 1, d in duty . 
In each of these periods the increase refiners’ margin amounted to more than the 33.7 cents per hundred tariff reduction, as shown by column 7. 


Column 1 shows the weekly New York price of Cuban 96° 
sugar, duty paid; column 2, the weekly wholesale price of 
granulated; column 3, the decrease in the duty-paid price of 
raw sugar since the 25 per cent reduction became effective, 
based on the average price for eight weeks prior to reduction; 
column 4 shows the weeks and the amount of decrease in the 
wholesale price of granulated since tariff reduction, based on 
the average price for eight weeks prior to reduction; column 5 
shows the weeks and amount of increase in price since reduc- 
tion; column 6 shows the refiners’ margin; column 7, the in- 
crease in refiners’ margin since reduction; and column 8 shows 
the percentage of the 33.7 cents reduction in the tariff which 
the seaboard refiners have absorbed. 

If anything is needed to substantiate the argument that the 
refiners are the principal beneficiaries of tariff reduction, these 
figures certainly demonstrate the fact. 

An analysis of the table shows that, using as a basis the 
figures for eight weeks prior to tariff reduction, the average 
duty-paid price of Cuban 96° raw sugar has declined 22.6 cents 
per hundred pounds, while the wholesale price of refined in- 
creased 5.5 cents per hundred, making the average increase in 
the refiners’ margin 28.1 cents per hundred. The 25 per cent 


reduction in the sugar tariff amounts to 33.7 cents per hundred. 
The refiners absorbed 77.8 per cent of this amount, or about 26 
cents per hundred, and the consumer paying 5.5 cents per hun- 
dred more for his sugar than he did before the reduction. 

Mr. Speaker, the 28.1 cents per hundred increase in the 
refiners’ margin amounts to $6.32 per ton. On the meltings of 
the refiners since March 1 this means an additional profit to 
the refiners of approximately $7,000,000, and on our total an- 
nual consumption of 4,000,000 tons would add $25,000,000 to 
their profits. No wonder that the refiners fought so hard for 
free sugar, when a 25 per cent reduction alone will add over 
$25,000,000 to their profits, 

A GREAT REVENUE PRODUCER. 

Sugar at the rate of duty which has heretofore been carried 
upon it has been one of our great revenue producers. The duty 
collected on sugar for the year 1913 amounted to more than 
$53,000,000; and yet sugar at the price at which it has been 
sold in the United States, which, by the way, is lower than that 
of any European country except Great Britain, has, compared 
with its food value, been one of the very cheapest articles of 
food. It is one of the few articles of food which has declined 
in price when other classes of food were steadily advancing. 
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This decline in price under protection is clearly shown in the 
following table: 
New York wholesale price of me and refined sugars, 1882 to 1913, in- 


Year. 


i 


Cents. Cents. 
ITT N TAT A n A 7.29 9.35 2.06 
1883.. 6.79 8.65 1.86 
1884... 5.29 6.75 1.40 
1885. 5.19 6.53 1.34 
1886.. 5.52 6.23 -71 
1887... 5.38 6.02 -64 
1888. 5.93 7.18 1.25 
1859. 6.57 7.89 1.32 
1890. 5.57 6.27 -70 
P ͤ —ꝛ—„!T: . ——— ene a 3.92 4.65 73 
r a EE AAS FOL EE O E A I AEREE T 3.32 4.35 1.03 
1893.. 3.69 1.15 
1894. 3.24 4. 8 
1895.. 8.23 89 
ß ͤ ͤ apne La aap re ET Be EER, 3.62 -01 
C7... ͤ vb 3.56 „94 
1898.. 4.24 73 
1869.. 4.42 50 
1900. 4.57 75 
r RN E E EA a T E EAN 4.05 1.00 
177... aes i as petra gis opt SRN 3.54 .2 
1908.. 3.72 2 
1904.. 3.97 „80 
1905.. 4.28 8 
T ee locas in dohapmencanie ess 3.69 8 
TTT 3.76 80 
1908.. 4.07 80 
1909.. 4.00 78 
1910.. 4.19 -78 
DUN cn shan daneacidastaakianesarmcccanntkesweuseawe 4.453 .8⁰² 
FE TTT 4.162 879 
EI adi ESEI AAS E E ETA 3.506 +772 


LOSS OF REVENUE. 


The placing of sugar on the free list will result in the entire 
loss of the great revenue which we have been obtaining from 
that source. The reduction of 25 per cent in the duty on sugar, 
which went into effect March 1, has resulted in a loss of reyenue 
for the four months, March to June, inclusive, of approximately 
$8,640,000. 

If this great loss of revenue were benefiting the American 
people by a reduction in the price they pay for sugar, thus re- 
ducing the cost of living, we could well forego the revenue and 
secure it in some other way; but the fact is that no dollar of 
this loss of revenue has gone to the benefit of American con- 
sumers. On the contrary, the greater part of it has gone 
directly into the pockets of the refiners, while a little of it has 
gone to the benefit of the Cuban planter and the small remainder 
to the benefit of the wholesale dealers, Sugar July 81 and for 
some time before was higher in price at wholesale than it 
was when the duty was reduced, or for a considerable period 
prior to that time. I am not surprised at that condition of 
affairs, for it is exactly what we prophesied would occur when 
the Underwood bill became a law. The refiner, however, has 
it in his power to drop the price at any time, and it is this 
menace, this danger, that prevents the maintenance or the ex- 
tension of the domestic industry and will render it impossible 
to continue it to any considerable extent, at least when sugar 
goes on the free list. 

THE ILL EFFECTS OF THE CHANGE OF THE SUGAR DUTY. 

It has practically ruined the Louisiana sugar industry. 

It has closed eight great beet-sugar factories, 

It has rendered idle $10,000,000 invested in these factories. 

It has prevented the starting up of four factories heretofore 
built. 

It has discouraged the erection of new factories which were 
in contemplation. 

It has compelled fifteen factories to reduce the price of beets 
about 50 cents a ton. 

It will throw thousands of experts and factory hands out of 
employment by the closing of factories. 

It has deprived American farmers of a market for half a 
million tons of beets. 

It has reduced the farmers’ sugar-beet market to the extent 
of $11,000,000. 

It has resulted in loss to railway and other industries of at 
least a million dollars by reason of reduced demand for service 
and supplies, 

It has reduced the revenues of the Government over $8,640,000. 

Over against these disastrous effects it is impossible to set 
any compensating benefits to the public at large. Sugar is not 
cheaper; it is higher. No industry has taken or will by operation 
of the tariff take the place of those destroyed or crippled. No 


new employment has been or will be furnished under the Under- + 
wood bill to those who have lost or will lose their employment in 
field and factory. Out of this loss and ruin but one interest 
has benefited—the Sugar Trust. The reduction of the duty has 
added over $7,000,000 to their profit. They have absorbed 
practically all that the Federal Government has lost in reve- 
nue. All this, let it be remembered, relates to the period ante- 
dating August 1 to the effect of Democratic tariff legislation 
before the outbreak of the war in Europe. I commend these 
facts to the defenders of and apologists for the Democratic 
tariff bill. Such gentlemen will, no doubt, ask the farmers and 
the investors in sugar industries to console themselves with the 
fact that the trust is doing well. 


Lake Superior and Mississippi River Canal. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES R. DAVIS, 


OF MINNESOTA, 
Is tHe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Wednesday, August 12, 1914. 


Mr. DAVIS. Mr. Speaker, for 25 years the slogan of the 
friends of American waterway transportation has been for a 
“ Lakes-to-the-Gulf through channel of navigation.” 

Waterway conventions by the score have been assembled at 
the sound of that slogan in the citles of the Mississippi Valley, 
the Great Lakes, the Gulf, and the National Capital during 
that quarter of a century period. The logic of such a through 
waterway is plain. Commerce requires through channels; it 
abhors dead ends. Shipments are not ordered until the con- 
nections are complete. There must be an uninterrupted and 
unbroken line of connection from the point of production 
through all ramifying lines to the thousand points of final 
consumption. 

The Government has expended about $160,000,000 on the im- 
provement of the Mississippi River and its tributaries without 
producing any considerable volume of commerce. Why the 
failure to develop commerce? The answer is, Lack of through 
connections and channels of through commerce. There was 
only the little local trade of the “way stations,” St. Paul 
being the last “way station” on the Mississippi going north. 

On the other hand, about $100,000,000 had been expended on 
the Great Lakes for harbors, the Soo Canal, the Detroit River, 
and kindred improvements. The Lakes investment developed 
commerce for two reasons: First, because for 1,000 miles from 
Duluth to Buffalo a chain of great inland seas lay ready at 
hand for what is now the greatest merchant fleet which floats 
the American flag; and, second, because the opening of the Soo 
Canal link between Lake Superior and the lower lakes opened 
a through channel of commerce between the iron mines, wheat 
fields, lumber camps, and flour mills of Minnesota on the one 
hand and, on the other, the furnaces, factories, and general 
markets of the lower lakes region, the cities of the Atlantic 
coast, and Europe. 

The Great Lakes waterway investment, therefore, was laid 
on a logical basis, namely, it opened up a through channel of 
commerce for such western commodities as iron ore, wheat, 
flour, and lumber, and likewise for return cargoes of coal and 
merchandise. How enormous this commerce has become we 
may read in the report of the United States engineers in 
charge. 

Last season there were carried through the Soo Canal 79,- 
718,344 tons of freight, as against 20,125,120 tons carried 
through the Suez Canal, which measures the volume of inter- 
continental and interocean commerce between Europe and all 
the nations which border upon the Pacific and Indian Oceans. 

In other words, that short link which furnished through con- 
nections and an open channel to commerce to and from Lake 
Superior and the lower lakes and Atlantic developed a volume 
of commerce nearly four times that which passes between the 
continents of Europe and Asia. It developed a commerce which 
required during seven months of lake navigation last year the 
services of 853 registered vessels, which earned $44,380,864 of 
freight revenue in carrying a volume of freight valued at 
$865,957,838, an achievement in commercial navigation which 
double discounts all other operations combined of the American 
merchant marine on our coast: and the high seas. 

It is the purpose of the Lake Superior-Mississippi Canal link 
to continue this channel of commerce via the canalized St. 
Croix into the Mississippi to the Gulf. 
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There is no question that in the comparatively near future 
there will be a Lakes-to-the-Gulf channel of through commerce. 
The demand for it is universal. There appears to be no dis- 
senting voice. The only question is the route. Of course Ohio 
favors a link from Lake Erie via the Ohio Rivyer, and Illinois 
favors. the expansion of the Illinois Drainage Canal as the 
route from Lakes to Gulf. I may say here that the time ap- 
pears to be ripe for our friends at the head of the Lakes— 
Duluth and Superior—to look after their laurels. 

However, I think that it can be easily demonstrated that the 
logical route from Lakes to Gulf is from Lake Superior to the 
Mississippi and not from Lake Michigan or the lower lake. 
The first point is tonnage. Of about 90,000,000 tons—1912 rec- 
ord—of total lake tonnage, through and local, 72,000,000, or just 
four-fifths of the whole, is to and from Lake Superior. The con- 
tinued development of the Northwest beyond Duluth-Superior 
and the development of steel works and great coaling plants at 
Duluth-Superior insure a still more heavy trend of lake com- 
merce through the Soo Canal into Lake Superior in the future 
than in the past. 

Compare the 72,000,000 tons of Lake Superior commerce 
(Chief of Engineers, 1912), largely that of Minnesota, with the 
Lake Michigan commerce handled via Chicago, South Chicago, 
and Milwankee. The 1913 report of the Chief of United States 
Engineers gives the total receipts and shipments of lake com- 
merce for Chicago in the calendar year ending December 31, 
1912, as 3,644,745 tons; South Chicago, 8,318,838 tons, of which 
5,552,727 tons represent iron ore brought chiefly from Minnesota 
mines; while the Milwaukee total is 7,779,627 tons. That is 
to say, the total lake commerce of Chicago, South Chicago, and 
Milwaukee, via Lake Michigan, is barely 20,000,000 tons, and it 
appears that approximately one-half of this consists of iron ore, 
wheat, and lumber from Lake Superior, chiefly destined to 
South Chicago and other near-by mills and furnaces for con- 
sumption. 

The fact stands that in the calendar year of 1912 the official 
register of lake commerce was 45,635,406 tons for the harbor of 
Duluth-Superior and 3,644,745 tons for Chicago and not quite 
12,000,000 tons for Chicago and South Chicago combined, of 
which over one-half represented iron ore, grain, and lumber 
from Lake Superior, 

Moreover, while Chicago's lake commerce declined from 
6,105,553 tons in 1903 to 3,644,745 in 1912, that of Duluth- 
Superior Harbor increased from 18,000,000 tons in 1903 to 
45,000,000 in 1912. So that Chicago has ceased to be a lake 
port of the first class, and its lake tonnage is on the wane; 
whereas, with a record of over 100 per cent growth in the past 
10 years, Duluth-Superior to-day has the largest tonnage of any 
harbor in the world. 

This should be sufficient to deterimne and fix the location of 
the lake end of the Lakes-to-the-Gulf connecting channel at 
Duluth-Superior. The purpose of the waterway is to carry 
commerce, and the commercial tonnage ayailable is that of Lake 
Superior. 

There is also a vital engineering and treaty cause which 
appears to bar the Chicago Drainage Canal from the necessary 
deepening and development of its channel for any considerable 
yolume of commerce, a cause which does not affect the Lake 
Superior-Mississippi route. The water supply for the Chicago 
Canal, if deepened for commerce, would be drawn from Lake 
Michigan. This neither the Canadian nor the American engi- 
neers can allow, for the boundary treaty between the United 
States and Great Britain in regard to international waters and 
likewise the Lake navigation interests of Canada and this coun- 
try will not permit the lowering of the lake level by artificial 
means. 

The Lake Superior-Mississippi project, on the other hand, 
avoids this dilemma by drawing its water not from Lake Supe- 
rior, but from the great timbered and watered plateau of north- 
western Wisconsin, which is the source not only of the St. 
Croix and the Brule, but of nearly all the other Wisconsin tribu- 
taries of the Mississippi and of many streams which supply 
the lake along the south shore. This broad height of land 
bordering the south shore of Lake Superior is filled with lakes 
and swamps and has a heavy rainfall and run-off. It has 
ample water for the canal, and brings us into no conflict with 
the Canadian and United States Governments in regard to the 
level of international waters. 

It appears that private capital, supposed to represent iron and 
coal interests. is about to build the Lake Erie-Ohio River canal, 
the Government taking charge of the job of construction. But 
this project is to be developed rather for the local purpose of 
cheap transportation of iron ore from Lake Erie to Pittsburgh, 
with coal for return cargoes, than as a Lakes-to-the-Gulf project 
of through commerce, Its development should prove a stimu- 


lus to northwestern enterprise in water transportation, rather 
than a detriment. Certainly the Lake Erie project means more 
abundant and cheap coal for the entire lake trade and increased 
cargoes for the Lake Superior-Mississippi waterway. 

This brings us to a consideration of the local industries, the 
fonnage, the towns, and territory that will be most directly 
affected by the operation of the St. Croix canalization project. 
Attention has been widely called to the effect of this canal link 
upon through commerce. It is within the memory of nearly all 
adult readers of these lines when the commerce of the Great 
Lakes was a comparatively small affair. The Soo Canal link 
developed the commerce and the industries. Without the Seo 
Canal, which gave Minnesota iron ore access to the furnaces 
of the lower lakes and Pittsburgh, the great iron ranges of 
Minnesota would have stood undeveloped for decades. The iu- 
crease in Soo traffic from 9,000,000 tons in 1890 to 79,000,000 
tons in 1913, along with a reduction of 50 per cent in lake rates 
and a corresponding reduction in competitive rail rates, tells 
the story of what one rightly placed canal link will do in de- 
veloping through commerce. The St. Croix link carries this 
lake commerce south into the Mississippi to the Gulf, and at the 
same time virtually makes Duluth-Superior Harbor the head of 
Mississippi River navigation. This yolume of through commerce 
will be strongly accelerated by four industrial and navigation 
projects : 

1. The completion next year of the new $130,000,000 Erie 
Barge Canal’ which New York is building to secure the grain, 
flour, and general commerce of the Northwest and the upper 
Mississippi Valley. 

2. The completion of the $25,000,000 furnace, coke oven, ce- 
ment works, and steel works of the Minnesota Steel Co. at Du- 
luth, which is expected to be in operation during the coming 
year. 

8. The completion of additional extensive coal-handling and 
coal-storage plants at Duluth-Superior, bringing the coal ca- 
pacity of that harbor to 20,000,000 tons. 

4. The completion of the $20,000,000 upper Mississippi River 
improvement project establishing 6 feet as the minimum low- 
water stage for navigation up to St. Paul and concluding with 
the 30-foot dam across the Mississippi between St. Paul and 
Minneapolis with slack-water navigation to the Minneapolis 
mills. 

These projects will all be complete and in operation some time 
before it is possible to finish the Lake Superior-Mississippi 
project, even were the work to start next season. But each of 
these highly important projects will add greatly to the tonnage 
and commercial efficiency of the proposed canal, and will count 
greatly as a stimulus to local industry and commerce. 

It is proper that we of the third Minnesota congressional dis- 
trict should allow our neighbors at the Twin City and Duluth- 
Superior terminals to grow enthusiastic in regard to the possi- 
bilities of cheap water transportation in developing their ter- 
minal commerce. We are glad to see them wake up and take 
notice. There is no question of the great benefits that will re- 
sult to our big neighbors. At the same time, why should we 
ignore the fact, so plain that a schoolboy can read the returns 
in advance, that the most direct and signal benefit from this 
waterway will go to the towns and counties en route; and espe- 
cially to such towns as Stillwater, Hastings, South St. Paul, 
Red Wing, and near-by points along the upper Mississippi and 
St. Croix, which will enjoy a shorter haul and thereby lower 
rates than even the Twin Cities. In the handling of coal, grain, 
brick, stone, cement, iron, and steel, and heavy produce and 
merchandise generally, these river towns will enjoy a restora- 
tion of commerce which will be phenomenal. With doubled 
transportation facilities, reduced rates, economical handling, a 
short route, and other advantages of direct location on the 
waterway, the towns of this district will prosper in every line 
of industrial and commercial development. 

It is interesting to look over the field and note the principal 
industries that will receive benefit. Among such enterprises 
are the flouring mills, saw mills, grain elevators, stone quarries, 
brickyards, sand and gravel pits, foundries, machine shops, 
coal yards, cement works, packing houses, linseed-oil mills, 
warehouses for such heavy commodities as salt, iron, and steel, 
and manufacturing works which turn out pottery, sash and 
doors, and building materials in general. And the benefits will 
extend to all lines of agriculture not only because of lower rates 
for transportation but because of stimulated home markets for 
farm produce. 

It is surprising to note how large a figure such little-adver- 
tised industries as clay and stone working cut in the volume of 
the country’s business. The clay products of this country in 
1912 were valued at $172,800,000, which nearly equals the value 
of the anthracite-coal product, and exceeds the combined gold 
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and silver product by $40,000,000.. The stone, sand, and gravel 
industries—not including slate, tale, pyrites, phosphate rock, 
mica, grindstones, lime, and gypsum, which together total $40,- 
000,000—which supply building industries only, turn out a 
$100,000,000 product, which beats the gold output by $7,000,000. 

The St. Croix and upper Mississippi have immense deposits 
of clay and limestone, even forming the banks of the streams for 
miles. These clay banks have received marked development 
from the Twin Cities down to Red Wing, and limestone quar- 
ries constitute a general source of industry through the Min- 
nesota and upper Mississippi Valleys. Barges southbound with 
coal cargoes from the lake will load with brick and stone for 
return cargoes. Besides the finished product, the barges like- 
wise will take crude lime rock for the Duluth furnaces and 
cement works. It is estimated that the Duluth blast furnaces 
will require upward of 1,000,000 tons of limestone for the fur- 
naces as a flux in blasting iron ore. The lime which goes 
through the furnaces and comes out as slag is thereupon con- 
verted into cement at the steel plant, and the unit of produc- 
tion at Duluth for this purpose is a 1,000,000-ton cement plant. 

Stillwater, Hastings, South St. Paul, Red Wing, and their 
municipal neighbors will become distributing points for coal, 
iron, steel, and cement from Duluth-Superior; and elevator, 
milling, and general shipping points for grain, flour, brick, lime- 
stone, packing-house and general farm products destined to the 
Great Lakes and New York. They will do business for consid- 
erable areas of tributary territory on both sides of the river. 

Consider for a moment the great volume of agricultural inter- 
ests that will be affected. Statistics compiled by the Lake 
Superior-Mississippi River Canal Commission show that the 
value of the farms in the 12 Minnesota counties in the canal 
zone and lying between Winona and the head of the lakes grew 
in value from $111,000,000 in 1900 to $205,000,000 in 1910, and 
that the crop and live-stock value of the products of these farms 
in 1910 was $47,000,000. These dozen counties produced 8,000,000 
bushels of potatoes and 27,000,000 bushels of grain along with a 
large dairy, fruit, and widely diversified farm product. But 18 
other southern Minnesota counties, whose grain surplus must 
either cross the Mississippi to reach Chicago or go to the lakes, 
raise 70,000,000 bushels additional of grain alone, which, if it 
does not use the canal and river route for direct reduction in 
rates, will profit indirectly by the effect on competitive rail 
rates. 

The commission’s figures indicate a reduction of about 42 
cents per ton, Which is a cut of 40 per cent in the present aver- 
age ton rate in car lots from the Twin Cities to Duluth-Superior, 
as a result of the use of the proposed water route. If the third 
congressional district contributes only 1,000,000 tons a season 
all told in cargoes both ways—including coal, iron and steel, 
cement, salt, and general merchandise from the lakes, and grain, 
flour, brick, pottery, limestone, packing-house and general farm 
products destined to the lakes—the value in rate reduction to 
this district will reach $400,000 a year. This saving may even- 
tually increase to $1,000,000 per annum. But after all the great 
benefit is the industrial development which will result from 
these added facilities and lower rates, in furnishing employment 
and wages to labor, and stimulating legitimate enterprise in all 
lines, and the building and improvement of homes. 

The reason why the State of New York is now investing 
$130,000,000 in the new Erie Barge Canal, as stated by the com- 
mission which includes representatives of the New York Stock 
and Produce Exchanges, is that it was the old Erie Canal which 
gave New York its great ascendancy over Philadelphia and 
Boston in the days when these three cities fought for the posi- 
tion of chief emporium of the Atlantic coast. If New York 
business men can justify a $130,000,000 investment in a 500- 
mile canal to Lake Erie in order to enjoy the benefits of lake 
commerce, how much more readily ought not Minnesota to see 
a justification in building a 200-mile waterway at a cost of only 
$8,000,000. Moreover, the waterway advantages of the Lake 
Superior-Mississippi River project are doubled, because of the 
fact that in opening the channel of through commerce we are 
receiving the benefits not only of lake navigation and commerce 
but of the commerce which thereby will be developed over the 
Mississippi to the Gulf as well. 

As a regulator of rates the Soo Canal has reduced not only 
Inke-and-canal and lake-and-rail but all-rail rates on wheat, 
flour, and other commodities over one-half, even between Chi- 
cago and New York, because of lake competition via Duluth. 
Rates on the old Erie Canal on wheat from Buffalo to New 
York averaged 2 mills per ton-mile compared with 6 mills by 
rail. The Monongahela carries 12,000,000 tons of river coal into 
Pittsburgh at a rate so low that even the roads which parallel 
the river banks have no chance in competition; the saving, as 
shown by the report of the Chief of United States Engineers, 


being as much as 30 to 50 cents per ton eyen on a short haul of 
50 to 75 miles. 

This rate reduction has a wide radius of influence, and the 
ultimate benefit to Minnesota producers, merchants, and ship- 
pers from the combined upper Mississippi River improvement 
project and the Lake Superior-Mississippi Canal, with their 
large increase in transportation facilities at reduced rates, will 
be distributed over a wide range of territory. 

In the general movement for the rehabilitation of the inland 
waterways of the country to relieve the traffic congestion of 
the railways there is no project more logical and worthy in its 
purpose than that joining the two greatest waterway systems 
of our continent, the Mississippi system and the Great Lakes, 
by the proposed Lake Superior-Mississippi link. The Govern- 
ment has invested $160,000,000 on the Mississippi and its tribu- 
taries without opening the necessary connecting link to produce 
a through channel of commerce. A further investment of 
$100,000,000 on the Great Lakes leaves the benefits of lake 
commerce only half extended. The $8,000,000 estimated by the 
Government engineers as necessary to build the Lake Superior- 
Mississippi Canal is only 8 per cent added for connecting the 
two great projects of waterway development into one system 
of through commerce, while the benefits to the commerce of the 
great Mississippi Valley might be doubled or increased 100 per 
cent. An increase of 3 per cent in the extension of an enterprise 
in order to complete its main purpose and double its benefits 
would ordinarily be considered an exceedingly conservative and 
businesslike proposition. 


Extension of the American Merehant Marine. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALFRED G. ALLEN, 


OF OHIO, 
In tHe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Friday, August 14, 1914. 


Mr. ALLEN. Mr. Speaker, under the leave granted to me to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp, I include an article from the 
Cincinnati Post of Wednesday, August 12, 1914. 

The article is as follows: 


[From the Cincinnati Post, Wednesday, August 12, 1914.) 
MORE SHIPS FOR UNCLE SAM, 

Before our Civil War Uncle Sam’s flag floated over two of 
every three merchant ships that plowed the seas. 

In the struggle to end negro slavery it all but disappeared. 

War takes away, but war can restore. 

When the Oregon, under rush orders, had to round the Horn 
ere it could take part in the humbling of Spain the American 
Nation awoke to the fact that a canal at Panama had to be. 
That dream of the ages is now a reality, its splendid comple- 
tion in less than the estimated time having added to the world’s 
great achievements an entry of which every mother’s son of 
us is proud. 

The canal wasn’t dug by a private corporation seeking profit. 
See dug by the American people as a work of prime ne- 

y. 

And now another war—this time not of our making—finds 
us face to face with the need of supplying many nations, but 
without ships to carry the goods. 

Congress has yoted to let American-owned ships which have 
been sailing under other flags take down those other flags and 
put up the Stars and Stripes. But the ships will still be pri- 
yately owned, and the change of fiags will bring neither cer- 
tainty of escape from risks of capture nor assurance that, 
trouble over, the flags won’t be switched right back again. 

You can’t insure a ship’s immunity in war time by changing 
its flag and its register. 

There is, however, a way by which, on lawful errands, its 
safety may be assured beyond a shadow of doubt. 

That is, for the American people to buy it and own it. Own 
it unconditionally, as they own their battleships, 

The reason for such ownership is identically the reason for 
national ownership of the Panama Canal—public necessity; the 
necessity of national defense. 

We are not to blame because the ships which have been 
carrying to foreign markets the products of our mines, farms, 
and shops are suddenly taken out of this useful service to be 
used in war. 
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But we should be very much to blame if we did not see to 
it that not again shall our peaceful commerce be thus wiped 
out. 

There have been thrust before us both the duty and the 
extraordinary opportunity of protecting our millions of peaceful 
workers and traders both at once and for years to come. It 
will not be enough to tem orize with private makeshifts liable 
to fail us as soon as the crisis of the present war shall have 
passed. 

Our flag shall go back on the high seas to stay. 

Uncle Sam himself should carry as well as make and fetch. 

Now is the time to make Congress see this. 

Strike while the iron is hot. 

We have the money. We have the goods. Let's make dead 
sure that we'll never again lack the ships to carry the products 
of our soil and factories to the markets of the world. 


Attitude of the Democratie Party on Woman Suffrage. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK W. MONDELL, 


OF WYOMING, 
In tHe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, July 31, 1914. 


Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, on the first day of the pres- 
ent session of Congress I introduced House joint resolution 
No. 1, which is as follows: 

Joint resolution proposing an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States, extending the right of suffrage to women. 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United 
State of America in Congress assembled (two-thirds of each House 
concurring therein), That the following article be proposed to the 
legislatures of the several States as an amendment k tbe Constitu- 
tion of the United States, which, when ratified by three-fourths of said 
legislatures, shall be valid as P onto of said Constitution, namely: 

“ARTICLE —.—Section 1. The right of citizens of the United States 
to vote shall not be denied or abridged by the United States or by any 
State on account of sex. 

“See. 2. Congress shall have power, by appropriate legislation, to 
enforce the provisions of this article.” 

This resolution was referred to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary, and on the 8d day of March, 1914, a hearing was had 
before that committee, at which hearing I spoke in part as fol- 
lows, as reported in the hearings: 

“ Gentlemen of the committee, in the very brief period alloted 
to me it would be impossible for me to make an argument, or at 
least an extended one, as to the propriety and adyisability of 
giving the people of the States an opportunity to express their 
opinion relative to this very important subject. A very high 
authority in this country—the highest of all authorities in the 
country—has recently said that the ladies were abundantly able 
to speak for themselves. We are sure that has been demon- 
strated this morning and will be further demonstrated as the 
hearing proceeds. Unlike that high authority, I am very happy 
to speak for them if the opportunity affords, but I think it is 
hardly necessary to speak for them at any great length, for, as 
the President says, they are abundantly able to speak for them- 
selves. 

“Personally, while I belong to the Republican household of 
faith, which is supposed to be somewhat Federalistic in its 
tendencies, I am a good deal of a ‘States’ righter,’ as you, my 
colleagues, know. And yet I believe that it is entirely proper, 
expedient, and wise that this matter of granting the franchise to 
women, or of preventing any State from denying or prejudicing 
the right of franchise to women, be presented to the people of 
the country for their determination. The Federal Constitution 
is difficult of amendment. For one, I would not make it less 
difficult. I believe that the fundamental law should not be 
changed except after careful consideration and upon the ap- 
proval of a yery large majority of the people. But, gentlemen, 
I understand it to be your duty not to decide whether you in- 
dividually believe that it would be wise and proper and for the 
public interest that women should vote, but the decision with 
you is as to whether this is a question of sufficient importance 
and sufficiently lively interest throughout the country that it is 
your duty as members of this great committee to give the Con- 
gress an opportunity to pass upon the question of presenting it 
to the States for their determination. [Applause.] 

“There is, it seems to me, one very strong and really con- 
vineing argument among the multitude of arguments presented 
‘that ought to appeal to us all relative to this matter. The Na- 
tional Government, the people as a whole, have invaded—if I 
may use that word—the rights of States relative to suffrage in 


the fifteenth amendment. I think no one will suggest that it is 
not infinitely more important that the States shall not deny the 
suffrage to the more virtuous and intelligent half of its citizen- 
ship than that they shall not deny the suffrage to people by 


reason of race, color, or previous condition of servitude, [Ap- 
plause.] And the necessity, the importance, the wisdom of a 
Federal amendment increases as suffrage spreads through the 
States, because as State after State grants its women the fran- 
chise we are gradually reaching that condition where a denial 
of franchise to women by some of the States results in depriv- 
ing American citizens of the franchise as they move from one 
Commonwealth to another. [Applause.] 

“Uniformity in the exercise of the franchise is a most excel- 
lent thing, and it seems to me that our Federal Union will be 
more and more cemented as we come more nearly to that point 
where qualifications for citizenship are approximately the same 
throughout the Union. I would not deny to the States the right 
to withhold the franchise from the illiterate, or from other 
classes, by reason of their own faults, who are believed not to be 
entitled to the franchise; but to deny the franchise by reason 
of a failing which the individual may himself cure and to deny 
the right of franchise because of sex are two widely differing 
propositions.” [Applause.] 

On the 9th day of May the Committee on the Judiciary re- 
ported the resolution to the House without recommendation, and 
on May 14 I introduced a resolution, which was referred to the 
Committee on Rules, asking for a rule for the consideration of 
the resolution. 

In the meantime a movement was started for the appointment 
of a Committee on Woman Suffrage, which would be charged 
with the duty of considering the resolution for an amendment 
to the Constitution and all other proposals of legislation relat- 
ing to the question of woman suffrage. Hearings were had and 
forceful and eloquent arguments were made for the appoint- 
ment of such a committee, but the Democratic members of the 
Rules Committee declined to act favorably on the proposition. 

From the very beginning of the Wilson administration women 
interested in the cause of woman suffrage and delegations rep- 
resenting the suffrage movement endeavored, from time to time, 
to secure an expression from the President as to his views on 
the subject and his attitude toward pending legislation. All 
such efforts made during the special session of Congress were 
fruitless, the President insisting that the necessity of con- 
5897 tariff and currency legislation excluded all other mat- 

ers, 
NEW JERSEY WOMEN CALL ON THE PRESIDENT. 


On November 16, 1918, however, a deputation of women from 
New Jersey succeeded in seeing the President and in getting a 
brief though somewhat criptic statement from him. The inter- 
view and its result was reported in The Suffragist of November 
22, 1913, as follows: 

SUFFRAGE DEPUTATION INTERVIEWS PRESIDENT WILSON. 


The deputation of New Jersey women who visited Washington last 
week for the purpose of waiting on President Wilson in behalf of the 
suffrage amendment were received at the White House at 11 o'clock 
Monday morning. The delegation was com of 73 women rep- 
resenting the New Jersey State Suffrage Association, the Women's 
Political Union, and the Equal Franchise Society, the three suffrage 
organizations in the State. 

Althongh the leaders of the deputation had made strenuous efforts 
to arrange an appointment with the President, they were unsuccessful, 
and when the delegates met on Monday at the headquarters of the 
Congressional Union their expected audience was without date; that is, 
it was without date at the White House. Representative McCoy, of 
New Jersey, who had offered to arrange the audience, had apparently 
failed in his mission and could not be located. 


NO ONE TO MAKE OUR APPOINTMENT WITH, 


Efforts were made to reach by telephone the President's secretary, 
Mr. Tumulty, but he, too, had mysteriously disappeared. The leader of 
the deputation asked the unknown at the other end of the wire if it 
would be possible for the women to see the President without the 
formality of an Appo TRAEN The answer, in a shocked and reprov- 
ing voice, came back: 

“Certainly not. Nobody can possibly see the President unless an 
appointment has been made.“ 

hereupon the women’s representative replied gently, but firmly, 
“Very well. The deputation is starting immediately for the White 
House. It will arrive in 10 minutes and it expects to be received by the 
President. The women have come prepared to stay a month, if neces- 
sary, but they intend to see the President. They have something im- 
portant which they desire to communicate to him. Good-by.” 

In 10 minutes the women, 73 strong, appeared at the door of the 
Executive Office. Here they were met by a White House attaché who 
embry informed them that the entire delegation would be received 
after the President had talked with the leaders. The presidents of the 
three organizations, Mrs. E. F. Feikert, Mrs. Mina Van Winkle, and Mrs. 
Harry Compton, with several members of the Congressional Union, were 
at once shown into the private office, where the President stood waiting 
to receive them. 

MRS. FEIKERT AND MRS. VAN WINKLE SPEAK, 


Mrs. Feikert spoke for the New Jersey State assoclation, saying that 
she represented 7,000 women in the State who desired the ballot, and 
briefly reviewing suffrage activities, including the introduction in Con- 
gress of joint resolution No, 1, for a suffrage amendment to the Consti- 
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tution. Mrs. Feikert reminded the President of the enormous number of 

. to the Senate on July 31 and of the cordlal reception 

e petitioners had been accorded by men high in the councils of the 
various parties represented in Congress. She added: 

“Since our measures have not met with the desired success, we have 
been asked by the women of New Jersey to come to Washington at this 
time to lay our cause before our Representatives in Congress and before 

‘ou, Mr. President. We ask you to take up the matter of equal suffrage 

yonr next message to Congress and to make it an administration 
measure. We also hope that you will use your best efforts to have a 
woman-suffrage committee appointed in the House of Representatives, 
such as has already been appointed in the Senate.” 

Mrs, Van Winkle, president of the Women's Political Union of New 
Jersey, made a speech, stating facts regarding the condition of working 
women in the State and pointing out the urgent necessity of giving 
them the protection of the ballot. 

WILSON ON SUFFRAGE, 

President Wilson replied: “I am pleased, Indeed, to 

our adherents here, and I will say to you that I was 
erday with several Members of Congress in regard to a suffrage com- 
mittee in the House. The subject is one in which I am deeply inter- 
oe and you may rest assured that I will give it my earn atten- 
on.“ 


At this point the rest of the deputation was admitted and was most 
cordially received by the President. 


The Suffragist of the same date comments on this interview 
with the President editorially as follows: 
PRESIDENT WILSON HAS THOUGHT ABOUT SUFFRAGE. 


President Wilson has been brought face to face with the question of 
the woman-suffrage amendment, and his nse, while not entirel 
satisfactory, has become a matter of record. Heretofore President Wil- 
son has been resolutely noncommittal on the subject of woman snuff: k 
His nearest friends have been unable to guess his attitude toward 
important reform. His invariable reply to questions has been, “I am 
thinking about it.” 

Now, at last, we know that he has cow a been thinking about it, and 
more than that, he has been talking about it with Members of Congress. 
Presumably those Members were also members of the Rules Committee 
and of the Judiciary Committee, the two bodies in charge of the suffrage 
measures. We are justified in assuming that those committees will act 
in tbe matter as the President desires. In fact, it Is hardly conceivable 
that they would do otherwise. 

Thus we shall know, and know very quickly, whether President Wil- 
son, chosen leader of the Democratic Party, is a true believer in the 
principles of democracy or if he merely believes in democracy for a 
1 class; in other words, no democracy at all. President Wilson 

as been tomei about sufrage. Therefore, he is either a sufragist 
or he is not. obody can think about suffrage without lining up in 
one or the other rank. R 

If President Wilson, apostle of democracy, has decided that he is not 
a suffragist we shall have no House suffrage committee appointed this 
year, and we shall have no favorable report on the suffrage bill from 
the poson Judiciary Committee, In all probability we shall have no 
consideration at all during the next Congress. If President Wilson 
has decided that he is a suffragist we shall have a splendid chance to 
get the Federal amendment through the next Congress. At all events, 
we shall see the amendment given every ble facility. 

about suffrage. 


eet you and 
king only yes- 


We are waiting to learn what President Wilson will 
Meanwhile it will not be out of order to remind President Wilson that 
another President, to most minds the greatest one we ever placed in 
office, thought most favorably about it. Fifty years ago President Lin- 
coln said, “I go for all sharing the privilege of the Government who 
assist in bearing its burdens, by no means excluding women.” 

No President could be accused of radicalism who does no more than 
confirm an opinion voiced by the wisest man of his generation 50 years 
ago. We hope that President Wilson will lose no time in informing the 
women of this country whether or not he agrees with those words of 
the immortal Lincoln. We hope that he will embody that information 
in his first message to the coming Congress. 

If the President fails to do this we shall know that he has chosen to 
line up with the antisuffrage forces. Every man who is not an active 
friend is, at best, a passive foe to woman suffrage. 


A second effort to enlist the aid of President Wilson was 
made on December 8, 1913, by a delegation of 55 women ap- 
pointed by the National American Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion. During the annual convention of this association in 
Washington President Wilson delivered his message to Con- 
gress on December 2. The following day this convention, 
made up of women from every State in the Union, unanimously 
yoted to appoint a committee to call on President Wilson. Pre- 
ceding the appointment of this committee and the adoption of 
resolutions Members expressed their surprise and indignation 
at the President’s complete omission of all reference to 
woman suffrage in his message to Congress. The resolutions 
passed by this convention follow: 

RESOLUTIONS PASSED BY CONVENTION. 


Since the President omitted all mention of woman suffrage in his 
mess: of yesterday, and since he has announced that he will send 
several other messages to Congress outlining the measures which the 
administration will support, I move that the whole convention wait 
upon the President to enlighten him concerning our moyement and to 
demand that he make the woman-suffrage amendment an administra- 
tion measure, recommend it immediately to Congress, and insist that 
it be considered before taking up any other legislation whatsoever. 


The following account of this interview is taken from the 
Suffragist of December 13, 1913: 


The deputation which waited upon the President was made up of 
delegates sent to the national convention from every State in the Union. 

Dr. Shaw, addressing the President, said they had come from the 
National Suffrage Association, authorized by the association to present 
the claims and the object for which they were organized, which object 
was to secure to the women of the United States a representation in 
the Government with the men citizens of the United States through 
legislative enactment. That they had made these pilgrim: or 
many, many years, and the committees had received them and listened 


to thelr arguments; the difficulty was that the committees had buried 
their requests. They had not mitted these requests to come before 
Congress so that Congress itself might act upon them, nor had they 
been submitted to the electors of the various States. 

The wish of the association was to have a national constitutional 
amendment enfranchising the women citizens of the land and prevent- 
ing the States from depriving the women citizens from an equal repre- 
sentation in the Government. 


Some years ago, Dr. Shaw continued, . 6 such 
a special committee, to which the question was referred; a one 
of suff. ts had appeared before committee this year, and the 


ragis 
committee had reported favorably upon the request to present the meas- 
ure to the Senate. Therefore, the women of the country were hoping 
that the administration, of which the President was the representative 
and head, would use its Influence to bring the matter before the Senate, 
where it might be favorably acted on. 

In the lower House women had failed to persuade the Judiclary 
Committee to report their measure, They appealed to the President, 
therefore, to ask his assistance. 

The association asked the President, first, to send to Congress a 
special message asking Con; to submit to the legislatures of the 
country an amendment to the National Constitution enfranchising the 
women citizens of the United States; secondly, to use the administra- 
tion’s power to influence the Rules Committee to appoint in the lower 
House a committee correspond with the Suffrage Committee in the 
upper House, a committee which had the leisure to examine the subject 
of woman suffrage and give it its time. The present Judiciary Com- 
mittee, Dr. Shaw stated, would unquestionably give the subject more 
time if they had it; but she had found in the President's messages, 
which she read with great care and in which she was deeply in- 
terested, that this committee had been given an immense quantity of 
work and would have very little leisure for the suffrage question. 
Therefore it was necessary to ask that a s House committee be 
appointed In order to take the question into consideration and view it 
carefully and judicially on all sides. 

“So we come,” Dr. Shaw continued, “and 8 to you in behalf 
of the women citizens of the country. Many of the women have cast 
their ballots for the President already and have an influence in the 
Government and can affect the Government and do affect it; many of 
the women are v eager to take an equal part and appreciate the 
just manner in which you have, since your administration began, 
welghed these questions, izing your splendid stand on the lib- 
erties and rights of the people, we appeal to you because we believe 

ou will bring to our question that same spirit of justice which you 
ve manifested toward all other great questions. 

“ In behalf of our association we make this appeal to you to-day, and 
thank yon for the kindness you have shown, in your present ill health, 
in receiving so 1 a delegation and in giving us —— time.“ 

The answer of the President, as reported in the Washington Post of 
December 9, Is as follows: 


THE PRESIDENT’S SPEECH. 


“I want you ladies, if possible—if I can make it clear to you—to 
realize just what my present situation is. Whenever I walk abroad I . 
realize that I am not a man; I am under arrest. I am so care- 
fully and admirably guarded that I have not even the privilege of 
wa the street. at is, as it were, ical of my present trans- 
ference from being an individual with his mind on any and every sub- 
ect to being an official of a great Government and incidentally, or so it 

is out under our system of government, the spokesman of a 2 —— 
I set myself this very strict rule when I was governor of New Jersey, 
and have followed it as President, and shall follow it as President, that 
I am not at liberty to urge upon Congress in messages policies which 
have not had the organic consideration of those for whom I am spokes- 
man. In other words, I have not yet presented any legislature my 
rivate views on any subject, and I never shall, because I conceive that 
o be part of the whole process of government, that I shall be spokes- 
man for somebody, not for myself. 

“When I wpeak for myself I am an individual; when I speak for an 
organic body I am a representative. For that reason, you see, I am 
by my own principles shut out, in the language of the street, from 
‘starting anything.’ I have to confine myself to those things which 
have been embodied as promises to the people at an election. That is 
the strict rule I set for myself. 


CREATION OF HOUSE SUFFRAGE COMMITTEE. 


“T want to say that with regard to all other matters I am not only 
glad to be consulted by my colleagues in the two Houses but I hope 
that they will often pay me the compliment of consulting me when 
they want to know my opinions on any subject. One member of the 
Rules Committee did come to me and ask me what I thought about this 
suggestion of yours of appointing a special committee of the House, as 
the Senate has already appointed a special committee, for the considera- 
tion of the question of woman suffrage, and I told him that I thought 
it was a proper thing to do. So that, so far as my personal advice 
has been asked by a single member of the committee, it has been 
given to that eff I wanted to tell you that to show you that I am 
strictly living up to my principles. When my private opinion is asked 
by those who are cooperating with me, I am most ane to give it; but 
I am not at liberty until I speak for somebody besides myself to urge 
legislation upon the Congress. 


MEMBERS OF THE DELEGATION. 


Accompanying Dr. Shaw were Mrs. Susan Walker Fitzgerald, Mrs. 
Nay Ware Dennett, Miss Ruutz-Rees, Mrs. Stanley McCormick, Mrs. 
Medill McCormick, Mrs, William Kent, Mrs. William Borah, Mrs, George 
H. Chamberlain, Mrs. Miles Poindexter, Mrs. Robert M. La Follette, 
W. Mondell, Mrs. Philander Claxton, Mrs. Grace Frances, 
Mrs. Frances Maule Bjérkman, Miss Clara Hill, Mrs. Eliza L. Jones, 
Miss Mabel Vernon, Mrs. Mary L. Lendon, Mrs, Ballenburg, Mrs. Jessie 
Hardy Subbs, Mrs. Elizabeth C. Earl, Mrs. Anna Noland, Miss Laura 
Clay, Mrs. George W. Woodland, Mrs. D. R. Hooker, Miss Garrett, Miss 
Margaret Foley, Mrs. W. Dexter, Mrs. Parker, Miss Katherine Klager, 
Mrs. T. J. Jennison, Mrs. Huntley Russell, Mrs. William F, 1 He 
Mrs. C. B. Hamilton, Mrs. C. H. Clark, Mrs. Katherine Farrar, Miss 
Emily Perry, Mrs. William Clagett, Mrs. Mary Morris Lockwood, Miss 
Alice Paul, Miss Jeannette Rankin, Miss Doris Stevens, Miss Anne 
Martin, Mrs. Geo Rubell, Mrs. Gallinger, Miss Frances Baker, Mrs. 
Maud Anderson, Mrs. H. G. Danforth, Mrs. M. M. Welsh, Miss Portia 
Willis, Mrs. Minnie E. Brooke, Mrs. Nina E. Allender, Mrs. Harriss 


cu Upton, Mrs. Russell MacLennan, Mrs. Lawrence —.— eg 


ag, Beye o nthony, Mrs. Yates, Mrs. E. S. Tenney, Mrs. L. Duran 

W ts. Crozier, Mrs, Lota MeDaniel Sells, Mrs. Charles V. 
Meredith, Mes. Monroe Ho Mrs. Randolph Keith Forrest, Mrs. 
Gilson Gardner, and Miss Charlotte Johnston. 


The brief and unsatisfactory statement made by the Presi- 
dent to the delegation of New Jersey women in November, 
and his equally evasive and adroit denial on December §, re- 
mained his only statements on the subject until February 2, 
1914, when a huge deputation of women, representing more 
than 50 trades in which women are engaged, from 10 States 
called on the President, hoping to get some friendly word from 
him in behalf of the suffrage movement. That meeting and its 
3 is reported in the Suffragist for March 7, 1914, as 

ows: 


PRESIDENT WILSON SEES WORKING WOMEN—CAN NOT SPEAK FOR PARTY. 
“are h 3 of women who = come ther from 10 indus- 
States, representing more than 50 trades which women are 
assembled for a mass meeting preliminary to waiting upon 
resident. This deputation of a rting women was the most 
convincing argument for self- ent t was ever put before any 
TED EAT Dy TAT SDA RONE: cant to seek audience with President 


At 10.30 o'clock the Public Library auditorium was full to overflow- 
ing with those eager to hear the program „ while a still larger 
crowd began to slowly yoy: on the paas to await the deputation. 

Miss Paul, chairman o Sorpresa nal Union for Woman Suffrage, 
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, Miss Melinda Scott, 
an organizer of the Woman’ s Trade Union and a resident of the 
State of New Jersey. 


Miss Scott: “ Madam Chairman and Friends: We have been asked to 
come to Washington and tell why 93 need the ballot. First 
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Miss Scott was followed by Mrs. Mary Waxman, representing a dele- 
err of 8 women of ae oe Ci X 
ss eidermann, ny lent of the National Women's 
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ards bearing their trades dotted” the entire line. High in the air 


8 carryi bythe "sec — eed 88 1 1 | 8 
easily the pponta rs. e 
We: bees ‘coe th P m reading alou 


ee Ey absolutely protest aga 


It was a most — 5 — the march of these women, with 
steady sten, heads erect, and k eenly alert to the justice of their demand. 
As band struck up ae 5 auans of “The ——— 


their faces seemed to sh 


d m came inslow, Ma t 
flinchey, and 0 Scott, g the huge banner, “ive demand 
an amendment to the United States Constitution enfranchising women.” 


the delegation.” the remaining 375 
waited in line outside, : 
Mrs. Glendower Evans, in her inimitable way, took charge of affairs 
8 fae the gs had assembled, she at once began to address 
e 
“Mr. President, I had the bonor a year and a half to have an 
— ow —.— you upon this le matter at Sea Girt. At that 
time you were good enough to exp to me your position somewhat 
fully, going into the pros and cons as they lay in your mind. I had not 
ed that, but o . As you explained your 
position, you went suc long way toward our side that I have 
since felt you were 7 wi us, and since your election I have been 
rca and hoping almost week by week for some favorable word from 
come here now heading a Ssaputation of working women, They 
comme from 10 SOUE in — 5 e Connecticut, New 
York, New Pane es Delaware, Maryland, Virginia; Wis- 
consin, and the District of Columbla—among whom are representatives 
from practically ee Mess ¢ in the Union. There are several hundred 
women waiting 
“As I said, x Pe are working women, women who are earning their 
bread. As you know, there is no chivalry in industry. You know how 
180 — oak the baltot bas hel 
workingwo' 


the workingmen and you must know 
„ because 


ey are weaker, need the defense of the 


of the party in control of the Governmen 
r is in your hands. Will po use it to lift the legal 
8 ich these women labor? That is our question. 

I will now ask a few of the representatives of these workingwomen 
to speak for themselves, though under some difficulty as each one of 
them is under a limitation of two minutes. I now call upon Miss 
Ma t Hinchey, laundry worker, from New York.” 

= Margaret "Winchey, laundry worker, New York, then spoke. She 
said: 


“Mr. President, It is shaking and trembling, I as a laundry worker, 
come here to speak in behalf of the workingwomen of the United States. 
I have read about you and think you are fair, square, on the level, and 
so much a real Democrat that I ‘believe when it is made clear to 7 
how much we workingwomen, who organize in the factories, the mills, 
the laundries, and the stores, ean help every true Democrat 2 will use 
your ar power to wipe out this great injusties to women by giving us the 


is. Evans: “I now call upon Miss Rose Schneidermann, cap maker 
and organizer of the Woman's Trade Union gue. 

Miss Schneldermann: Mr. President, A. workingwomen watched 
carefully for your message and were on ames AA oti to see no men- 
tion of our cause. You must know, Mr. mt, that our conditions 
have changed. We have — our work out into the industries and 
there suffer the same conditions as our men do. We know what it is 
to hunt for . — to be faced with the possibility of losing our jobs, 
and knowing that there is nothing but destruction and starvation left 
for us. the vote to us is an economic necessity. We urge 


a 
bilities 


‘that you consider it.” 


i 
Evans: “I will now call upon Miss Melinda Scott, labor or- 
New Jersey, your own State, Mr. President. 
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Miss Melinda Scott: “ We workingwomen come to you, Mr. President, 
because we are part of the people who house and clothe and feed the 
world, This Government is supposed to be a democratic Govern :ent, 
but it can not be truly democratic when only one-half of the 8 
have the making of the laws. We ought to have something to sa 
about the laws under which we live and work. No one could be seri- 
ous when they say the ballot has not bettered the workingman's condi- 
tion, and we hope that you will bang out in your next message, Mr. 
President, the necessity of enfranchising the women.” 

Mrs. Evans: I now call upon Miss Rose Winslow, of the textile 
workers in Pennsylvania.” 

Miss Winslow: “ Mr, President, I am one of the thousands of women 
who work in the sweated trades, and have been since a child, who give 
their lives to build up these tremendous industries in this country, and 
at the end of the pears of work our reward is the tuberculosis sani- 
tarium or the street. I do not think to plead with you, Mr. President, 
nor make a regular speech. I don’t speak to Presidents every day; it 
hasn't been my job, so I don't do it 8 pracen . 

Here the President interrupted Miss Winslow by stating that he did 
not see why she should be nervous, as Presidents are perfectly human. 
Miss Winslow then continued: 

“Yes; I know, and that is why I can speak to you, because you are 
human and have a heart and mind and can realize our great need. I 
do not need to remind you how we women need the ballot, 
too intelligent a man and understand conditions too thoroughly in this 
country to need reminding, and I am confident that in a short time we 
will receive our enfranchisement through you.” 

The President, to committee of workingwomen, at the White House, 
February 2, 1914, said: 

“I need not tell you that a group of women like this appeals to me 
very deeply, indeed. I de not have to tell yop what my feelings arẹ, 
but I have already explained—because I felt obliged to explain—the 
limitations that are Jaid upon me as the leader of a party. Until the 
party as such has considered a matter of this very supreme importance 
and taken its position, I am not at liberty to speak for it; and yet I 
am not at liberty to speak as an individual, for | am not an individual. 
As you see, I either speak to it in a message as you suggest or I do 
not speak at all. That is the limitation I am under, and all I can 
say to you Indies is that the strength of your agitation in this matter 
undoubtedly will make a profound impression.” 

Mrs. Evans said the following after the President spoke: 

“We. understand at position and its difficulties quite well, Mr. 
President, but nevertheless we ask, Can we look for political action? 
We recognize that the verdict must come not from you alone, but from 

Nevertheless you are the leader of that partys I 
do not ask you to break with your party, what I ask is, Will you use 
your influence within your party? 1 don't ask the Impossible, though I 
might from you, for you have done the impossible.” 

iss Alice Paul, commenting on the answer of the President to the 
workingwomen’s deputation, said: 

“The President stated in sum that he was waiting for the verdict 
of his party on woman suffrage, and he commented on the stren of 
our agitation. Women must learn to go on agitating with a view to 
securing from the party in power a favorable verdi 
of their right to political freedom.” 


The impression which the President’s answer made on this 
delegation of self-supporting women is indicated by the follow- 
ing from The Suffragist of February 7, 1914: 


THE PRESIDENT’S ANSWER. 
[By Mrs. Glendower Evans.] 


on the question 


bound by his party. He denies himself the right of free speech on this 
burning issue of justice and of freedom. “But if you can not speak 
for 2 party why not speak to it, Mr. President? Will you promise 
us that 

Until he will give that promise both he and his party must be held 
responsible, together and singly, leader and rank and file. That is where 
the President left the issue. Let the women of the country, enfranchised 
and unenfranchised, understand. 

The illogical attitude assumed by the President in regard to 
suffrage compared with his attitude on the question of the 
canal tolls is clearly set forth in the following editorial from 
the Suffragist of February 7, 1914: 

PRESIDENT WILSON AND THE CANAL TOLLS, 

“Until the party, as such, has considered a matter of this ver 
supreme importance, and taken its 8 Jam not at 18 i to speak 
for it; and yet I am not at liberty to ak for it as an individual, 
for I am not an individual.“ (President Wilson to the workingwomen's 
operate Feb. 2, 1914.) 

dot all who heard President Wilson pronounce these words were 
deceived into thinking them anything more than an evasion, a “ diplo- 
matie utterance,” as such things are called. A few there were, how- 
ever, who went away from the White House 3 ge oy and disappointed. 
They rean believed that the President meant what he said, that he 
was confiding in them one of the sacred policies by which the country 
is being governed. President Wilson was the servant of MU pariy, 
He was gomg to do what the party, in its peo, prom the 
country that he would do. Moreover, he wasn't going to do anything 
else, o matter how much he yearned to effect some reform the plat- 
form forgot to mention he wasn't going to yield to temptation and 
effect it, because the party had not told him to. Perhaps some of the 
credulous, 3 of Pie went home and looked up the Demo- 
cratic platform of 1912 to see for themselyes what could happen to the 
country in the way of legislation during President Wilson's adminis- 
tration. If any woman did that she may have noticed two little para- 
graphs which read as follows: 

“We favor the exemption from tolls of American ships engaged in 
coastwise trade passing through the Panama Canal, 


The canal tolls pank in the platform was indorsed with great en- 
thusiasm by the mocratic convention. In fact, not a single voice 
was raised against it. Tolls exemption for American vessels was almost 
the most popular thing in the way of planks that the Democratie car- 
penters handled that week in Baltimore. ‘Tolls exemption figured in 
almost every speech made by Mr. Bryan and the other orators during 
the campaign. It was one of the policies on which the Democratic 
Party went to the country. 

Yet, within a few days after President Wilson had told the women 
that he could not recommend a suffrage measure to Congress because 
the Democratic Party had not passed on suffrage, he did something 
still more impossible; he demanded of Congress the repeal of the free- 
tolls provision in the canal act. He not only recommended a reform 
not indorsed by his party, a thing he told the women he would never do, 
but he demanded a reform which the Democratic Party had expressly 
declared against. And he will get his reform. The Washington Times 
said, editorially: “ President Wilson has demanded the repeal of the 
free-toll provision in the canal act, and it needs no gift of prophecy 
to foresee that a large number of the Democratic Members of the House 
and Senate who voted for free tolls will hasten to beat a retreat. The 
question will not be tried on its merits. For most of the Democratic 
membership of both Houses it will be sufficient to know what the 
President wants done.” 

Some of the Democratic leaders, rather aghast at this audacious 
repudiation of platform policy, yet anxious to obey the crack of the 
whip, have made a very brilliant suggestion. They advise a referendum 
of the convention delegates with a view to finding out the truth of a 
horrid rumor, to wit, that the free-tolls plank was slipped into the 
platform when everybody's back was turned. It was, in fact, handed 
to the party by a trick, 

We like that suggestion immensely. You could do almost anything 
you liked with a simple device like that. For instance, you could take 
a referendum and find out that woman suffrage was left out of the 
Democratic platform by an oversight, or even that it was cut out of 
the platform at the lunch hour, like a Mona Lisa ont of its frame. 
Then. of course, the President could tell Congress to appoint a suffrage 
committee in the lower House and carry the amendment to the voting 
stage. He might even order Congress to pass the bill, without r 
from the policy outlined to Mrs. Glendower Evans and her deputation 
of working women. Certainly what is possible for a canal act ought 
to be possible for a suffrage amendment. 


The activity of the various organizations, working on behalf 
of woman suffrage, naturally had its effect on the majority in 
Congress. A number of Democrats representing suffrage States, 
or States where there was a strong sentiment favorable to the 
extension ‘of the right of franchise to women, feeling that their 
political fortunes were being endangered by the failure of the 
party to give fair consideration to the suffrage question, sought 
to secure caucus action on the subject, and a Democratic caucus 
was called and held on the evening of February 4. After con- 
siderable discussion the following resolution, introduced by 
Mr. Herrin, of Alabama, was adopted by a vote of 124 to 56: 


Resolved, That it is the sense of this caucus that the question of 
suffrage is a State and not a Federal question. 


I clipped from the Suffragist of February 7 the following 
editorial on this action of the Democratic caucus: 


THE CAUCUS DECISION, 


The decision of the Democratic Party in caucus last night that 
woman suffrage is not a Federal -question is simply an error. Any 
question affecting citizens of more than one State is a Federal ques- 
tion. An amendment extending the franchise to the women of the 
country is most obviously a Federal question, It is always perfectly 
constitutional to amend the Constitution at any time and in any direc- 
tion. It is the business of Congress to consider such proposed amend- 
ments on their merits. anag may decide against these amendments, 
but to decide that they are not Federal questions is simply unreasonable. 

There is direct and indirect precedent for Federal action on the 
su e question. The Federal Government has once by constitutional 
amendment extended the franchise to the negro. Indirectly they have 
also extended the franchise to many white men who vote to-day under 
Federal naturalization laws. That these naturalized citizens obtained 
the right to vote by State law does not affect the fact that millions of 
men became citizens and therefore voters by Federal law. If Federal 
interference in regard to the electorate of the various States were 
disastrous, a large part of our present voting arrangement must be 
regarded as disastrous, - . 

It is true that the States can enfranchise their women. But that 
is no reason why Congress can not. It is women's business to decide 
by what avenue they shall seek enfranchisement; which road to 
success is the most direct and the most economical of their time, money, 
and energy. If we choose to appeal to the National Government, the 
National Government must hear our plea. 

The vote of the Democrats in caucus simply means that the Demo- 
8 Party is not yet willing to use its power to extend the franchise 
o women, 


The same issue of the Suffragist contains the following appeal 
to the Democrats to remedy the mistake they had made by their 
caucus action: 5 

; THA NEXT STEP. 


On Monday President Wilson referred a deputation of suffragists to 
the Democratic Party for action on the suffrage measure. On Tuesday 
the suffrage 1 was put squarely "i to the Democratic Party by 
the calling of the Democratice caucus. he Democratic Party by its 
action in caucus has refused at this moment to take up the suffrage 
cause. The work of suffragists from now on must be to organize such 
demonstrations throughout the country and to give such evidence of the 
3 of their movement as to convince the Democratic Party that 
the time has arrived for this question to be taken =. by the party. 
We hope that before this session ends the Democratic Party will come 
to a realization of the great opportunity which is before it. It has in 
its hands at this moment as great an opportunity as that which was 
before the Republican Party when it enfranchised a race. 
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Suffragists are glad to know just where the Democratic Party stands, 
and just where further pressure ought to be brought to bear. have 
by no means given up hope of attaining success in this present session, 
and will turn at once ito the Ju Committee of the House, which 
has had 9 suffrage amendment in its charge since last April. 
They will immediately for a hearing by this committee, and will 
press for a report. 

Though the campaign for the creation of a suffrage committee in the 
House, similar to that existing in the Senate, has met with a igen pi 
setback, the suffrage measure itself is still before both Houses Con- 

ress, having received a unanimously favorable report in the Senate and 
ing still in committee stage in the House. 

The energy of suffragists will now be centered on the main suffrage 
bill, attention no longer being given to the minor question of a suf- 
frage committee. We enter into this eine fo) full of hope that the 
Democratic Party will soon awaken to a tion of the justice of this 
question of self-government. 


Meanwhile there was no let up in the efforts to get the Rules 
Committee to report out a rule for the consideration of the 
suffrage amendment. I made appeals in that behalf to different 
members of the committee at various times. I found the Re- 
publican members and the Progressive member of the committee 
ready to act at any time, but the Democratic members went so 
far as to avoid holding meetings of the committee in order to 
side-step a consideration of this matter. 

Finally, however, the situation with regard to other legislation 
necessitated a meeting of the Rules Committee, and I quote from 
. of June 20 a statement relative to what occurred, 
as follows: 


RULES COMMITTEE MEETS—NO ACTION ON SUFFRAGE. 

Wednesday morning, June 10, shortly after the antitrust measures 
were passed in the House and sent to Senate, the Rules Committee 
met to frame a — . — for the ensuing days of the session. hey had 
i them e reso see garg —— tativ. 
nois, proposing a a ep 
consideration of a group of conservation bills, a rule introduced by 
Representative CanTRILL, of Kentucky, for the consideration of the 
8 measure, and the rule proposed by Representative MONDELL 
or the disposition of the suffrage amendment. 

It is interesting to note that the conservation and prohibition rules 
were both pro by members of the Rules Committee, Representatives 
Cantritt and Foster. Dr. Foster had assured successive deputations 
ef women that he would absolutely refuse to vote in favor of the 
suffrage rule because Congressmen were in need of a holiday and must 
not be detained for further business. Yet he was the author of the 
rule allotting time for the consideration of bills providing for the 
leasing of coal lands in Alaska, for the mining of radium, for the de- 
velopment of water power on public lands, and for a commission to 
cod and 8 amendments to the general mining laws. It is 
expected that the discussing of these measures will keep the great 
- majority of Congressmen in Washington for at least a month. 

The action of Dr. Foster and Mr. CANTRILL in proposing their 
resolutions is a curious — A on Mr. Hxxnr's statement that 
the Rules Committee could not consider the suffrage rule until they were 
instructed to do so by the Democratic caucus. 

The meeting of the committee was prolonged, and occasionally 
marked, according to report, by sh: Representative MonpDELL 
went in person to the Rules Committee room, and calling the chairman 
out, urged that his resolution allotting time for the consideration of 
the suffrage amendment be favorably reported to the House. 

At 1 o'clock the committee adjourned till 4 the same afternoon. It 
was then officially announced that favorable action bad been taken 
on the conservation measures, which have accordingly now become the 
privileged business of the House. At 4 the prohibition rule was con- 
sidered at len Action upon it was postponed till the next meetin 
of the Rules Committee on July 1. No action was taken with rega: 
to the suffrage resolation. On the evening of the same day Chairman 
Hrxur left for Texas, to be gone for two 


ANOTHER DELEGATION TO SEE THE PRESIDENT. 


Efforts to secure action by Congress having failed, the good 
women interested in the cause of suffrage concluded to make a 
seventh appeal to the President, and the plans and purposes of 
this deputation are set forth in the following article from tha 


Suffragist of June 20: 
CLUB WOMEN TO ASK ACTION— uns. WILEY ro LEAD. 


Immediately upon receipt of the news that the Federation of Women's 
Clubs had given its indorsement to suffrage, Mrs: Harvey W. Wiley, 
vice president of the District of Columbia branch of the federation, 
announced that she would lead a de tion of club women to wait upon 
President Wilson on June 80 to lay before him the fact so 


help in securing action from 
te ‘time for the consideration of the suffrage resolution in the 
ouse. 
This will be the seventh deputation of suffragists to wait upon the 
President since he assumed office, over a year ago. 


PREVIOUS DEPUTATIONS, 


ch he would put 
vening the special sessi The 
went shortly after the 
League and the National of Women Voters, respectively, 
the same request before him. 

To the first delegation the President replied ‘that he would take the 
matter under consideration. To the second and third he stated that 


he could not put suffrage in his to the necessity of 
concentration at that particular time on ive ‘tari, 


Last November, shortly before the convening of the regular sessio 
President Wilson was waited upon by a delegation of — 70 — 


a which he was mu 
which wo have his serious consideration. 

Immediately after his e had been given at the opening of the 
regular session, a committee of 55, representing the National American 
Woman Suffrage Association, which was then meeting in convention 
= 3 again aiga . him, expressing thelr 3 

nonaction on the rage question, and again as him to 
use his influence to secure the passage of the wessure by Congress. 
He stated to this deputation that he was unable to act because he 
was simply the spokesman of his party, and his party had not given 
its indorsement to this measure. 

Early in February a deputation of women wage earners called to 
ask him once more to take action on question. To this deputa- 
tion he gave the same reply as to the preceding one. 

This seventh deputation, led Mrs. Wiley, promises to be the 
largest and most representative t has yet approached the Presi- 
age Its leaders hope that it will be the last that it will be necessary 
o send. 


The same issue of The Suffragist sets forth clearly the rea- 
sons why, in the opinion of the friends of suffrage, the Presi- 
— should give his aid and encouragement to the cause, as 

ollows: 
PRESIDENT WILSON AND SUFFRAGE. 


Once a, in suifregists are appealing to the Presiden d. part 
888 1 8 


t that has so long endured in our 
litical life. We 2 as the head ot the National 


are appealing 
f!!! ele aie Ee ee E 


Str times we have been to the President without avail. Twice he 
has told us that he was interested in the subject and that it would have 
his earnest consideration. Twice he has told us that the program 
too full to allow him to take up this matter; and twice he has said 
that he was the spokesman of his and could not act until suffrage 
had recei o quote his own words: “I am 


man. 1 myself to those things 
have been embodied as promises to the people at an election. 

to deputation from National American Woman Sufrag tion, 
December, 1913.) Again, in meeting the labor deputation, in February, 
he ae: “I have alrea lained * * œ the limitations tha 
are u 


he will make to 
this, the seventh * and what 1) take before his 
great opportunity of playing his part in enfranchising many million 


of women has entirel away. 

We will not be satisfied this time with the answer that he is con- 
sidering the matter and pre it his serious attention. The subject 
is too important to be ed With. Those who have power to help and 
who do not can not seek excuse on the ground that their minds are not 
yet made up. We are now facing the time for action. Those who are 
not with us are against us. 

The President can not say this time that the program is too full to 

rmit the consideration of suffrage. There is nothing before the Honse 

ut the conservation and appropriation bills, which will soon be out of 
the wax. All that is needed is a few hours for the settling of the ques- 
tion. Senate bas the antitrust measures before it, it is true, but 
the Senate has given long debate to the subject and can easily afford 
the time to call the roll again and pass the amendment. 

The President can not plead this time that he is unable to act be- 
cause of the lack of a party mandate on the subject. Since be made that 
statement to us in and again in February he has himself, by 
his action on the Panama tolls case, abandoned the position that he is 
simply the me ger men of the party. On Monday of this week, with 
the s z of the Panama tolls repeal bill, a chapter in national! - 
lation bas completed in which the President has not only initiated 
legislation but has actually forced it through when it was in actual 
contradiction to a plank in the Democratic platform. 

No one who follows legislation at the National Capital need be told 
that the President is the mainspring of action and the t source 
of power. We have seen him put through the tariff and the currency 
bills according to his own views. We have seen force through the 
Panama tolls repeal bill in violation of the terms of the Democratic 

latform. The antitrust measures, which have just been by the 

ouse and which the Senate is now reluctantly ae hrough, were 
presented to Congress as the President's p m. ‘The conservation 
measures which have been ad as the next program for the 
House were known to have the administration's indorsement, 

What the President has done in all these matters he can do with 
‘egard to suffrage. He has greater power than any other person or 

p of persons to secure the passage of the suffrage amendment before 

e session is over. As is his great power, so is his great nsibility. 
Suffragists are not content to wait until another session, If the Presi- 
dent fails to use his power to help, he must bear the responsibility of 
having been against us in our hour of need. 

THE PRESIDENT RETREATS, 


According to program a large delegation of women, represent- 
ing the National Federation of Women's Club, called on the 
President by appointment on July 1. The day was a beautiful 
one, the ladies were appropriately gowned for the occasion, 
nearly all in white, and as they marched up to the White Honse 
carrying their State and club banners they presented a most 
charming and inspiring sight. The manner of their reception 
is fully set forth in the article from the Suffragist of July 4, as 
follows: 

PRESIDENT REFUSES AID TO DEPUTATION—FIVE HUNDRED CLUBWOMEN 
MARCH TO WHITE HOUSE. 

President Wilson to-day retreated behind his high privil as Chief 

ve and refused to commit himself as to whether framers 
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of the Constitution meant what they said when they wrote Article V 


providing for the amendment of that instrument. 

Declaring that he had in the past expressed the limitations placed 
upon him as the head of his party, he stated to-day to 500 representa- 
tive club women that personally he believed the question of woman 
suffrage should be settled by the States. 

Mrs. Harvey W. Wiley, who led the deputation, begged to remind the 
President that three-fourths of the States would have to pass upon 
the proposed constitutional amendment enfranchising women before it 
could become law, and Mr. Wilson objected that by that process it 
would be forced upon the other one-fourth. 

“Mr. President,” said Mrs. Rheta Childe Dorr, who bad made the 
appeal for the Passage of the proposed amendment, “don’t you think 

at when the Constitution was framed it was agreed that when three- 
nona 2 a States wanted a reform, the other one-fourth would ac- 
cept i s0?” 

he Presidents mouth hardened into a straight line. His face 
flushed. “I can not say,” he said, stiffly, “ what. was agreed upon. I 
do not think that has anything to do with my convictions, and I do 
not think it is quite proper that I should submit myself to cross- 
examination,” 
THE DEPUTATION. 


The deputation had assembled for a preliminary mass meeting at the 
Public Library at 1 o'clock, where an address of welcome had been 
made by Mrs. Harvey Wiley, who sent out the call which brought the 
elub women to Wash on. Stirring hes were also made by Mrs. 
Ellis an, Mrs. Frank Miles wore of Pennsylvania, Mrs. Eugene Ship- 
pen, of higan. and Mrs. Josepha Whitney, of Connecticut. 

Leaving the library, the deputation, which extended over several 
blocks, marched in single file to the White House, preceded by a band 
playing the Marseillaise, the Star Spangled Banner, and other stirring 
national airs, and led by four banner carrying the now famous 
amendment banner 
amendment enfranchisi 


to play cA 
he women were massed about the State Department. filling it from 


end to end and leaving a hollow square in which Mrs. Ellis n and 
Mrs. Wiley, president and vice president, respectively, of the District 
of Columbia Federation of Women's Clubs, and Mrs. Rheta Childe 


Dorr, of the Congressional Union for Woman Suffrage, awaited the 
President's arrival. 

Preceded by his aid, Col. Harts, the President entered and bowed to 
Mrs. Wiley. who stepped forward to meet him. 

“Mr. President,” said Mrs. Wiley, “we come to you to-day as the 
representatives of 1,000,000 club women to present to you the resolu- 
tion of the General Federation of Women's Clubs indors: woman suf- 
frage. This is a most significant action. No longer can it be said 
that women do not want ballot, when the women’s congress, meet- 
ing in biennial! session, votes its ‘earnest belief in the principle of 
1 : — of — 5 Bis, Gia to you, 3 b. — 

y the force o great body, to you to use your uence in 
manner Side ga in the Constitution with that other on the 


hill—to there further in every possible way the Bristow-Mondell amend- 
ment now ding before i I will leave it to the two appointed 
speakers to bring this matter to you in detail. 

“I have the pleasure of introducing Mrs. Ellis Logan, president of 
the District Federation of Women’s Clubs, and Mrs. Rheta Childe 
Dor * of aet a ni rag Women Want.” 8 

rs. n presen’ r. son an hag en copy o reso- 
lution adopted by the federation at Chicago orsing principle of 
political equality for men and women, regardless of sex. 

f 7 million working women have their eyes on the results of this 
resolution to-day,” said Mrs. “ Suffrage is the duty of woman. 
It is her patriotism to saf her womanhood. T resolution 
demonstrates in unmistakable terms that the women of the country are 
looking to Congress to poe this amendment before this session adjourns, 

“Mr. President, on the eve of the Fourth of July, when the Declara- 
tion of our forefathers still rings its jubilant note around the world, 
what more fitting hour and time for our President, the father of daugh- 
ters, to give his voice and his influence to our cause?” 

The President turned to Mrs. Dorr. 

“Mr. President,” sald Mrs. Dorr, “we are well aware that you are 
the busiest of men. I shall therefore go directly to the point and tell 
you that our reason for calling on you to-day is to ask you if you will 
not use your powerful influence with Congress to haye the Bristow- 
Mondell suffrage amendment passed in this session. 

“On former occasions when we came to you on this business you told 
us that you could do nothing for us because you were committed to a 
restricted program defined by the Democratic platform and that you 
were determined never to initiate any important legislation until the 
arns had given you its instructions. Since our last visit to the White 

ouse you have receded from that position. You have initiated and 
carried throu: Congress an extremely important piece of legislation 
without waiting for party instruction. In fact, you have carried it 
through in the face of positive instruction to the contrary written in 
the platform on which you were elected. You did this because you 
deemed it the wise and the right thing to do, and 2 — had the courage 
to act according to your conscience and your convictions. In the mat- 
ter of the legislation to which I have erred your justification rested 
on the fact that a certain situation had changed and a c situa- 
tion called for a changed policy. We submit that the situation in re- 
gard to woman suffrage has changed absolutely since the Baltimore 
platform was written. No other political situation has changed so 
completely as this one.“ 

rs. Dorr traced briefly the growth of the PEE: movement and 
pointed out its evolution from an academic to a nationally important 
political issue. She asked the President to use his influence first with 
the Rules Committee to secure the report allotting time for the consid- 
eration of the measure in the House and then to do what he could to 
=o for women their enfranchisement during the life of the present 
ongress. 

“And now, Mr. President,“ said Mrs. Dorr, “it was extremely kind 
of you to receive this deputation, but we have reached a point where 
We are not satisfied with kindness and toleration. We want action. 
We therefore ask you, President Wilson, to answer a plain 9 
What are you going to do now, in this present session of Congress, 
for woman suffrage? Are you Boing to use your powerful influence to 
induce Congress to pass the Bristow-Mondell resolution?” 

THE PRESIDENT’S ANSWER, 


The President replied : 
“Mrs. Wiley and ladies, no one could fail to be impressed by this 
great company of thoughtful women, and I want to assure you that it 


is to me most Impressive. I have stated once before the position which, 
as the leader of a party, I feel obliged to take, and I am sure that you 
will not wish me to state it again. Perhaps it would be more service- 
able if I ventured upon the confident conjecture that the Baltimore con- 
vention did not embody this very important question in the platform 
which it adopted because of its conviction that the principles of the 
Constitution which allotted these questions to the States were well- 
considered principles from which they did not wish to depart. You 
have asked me to state my personal position with regard to the pend- 
ing measure. It is my conviction that this is a matter for settlement 
by the States and not by the Federal Government, and therefore, that 
being my personal conviction, and it being obvious that there is no 
und on your part for discouragement in the progress you are mak- 
g, and my passion being for local self-government and the determina- 
tion by the great communities into which this Nation is organized of 
their own policy and life, I can only say that, since you turned awa 
from me as a leader of a party and asked me my ion as a man, 
am obliged to state it very frankly, and I believe that in stating it I 
am probably in agreement with those who framed the platform to which 
See thine teat dace i haps, realize the difficulty of th 
* n at vi ew persons, perhaps, e 0 e 
dual duty that must be exercised, whether he will or not, by a Presi- 
dent of the United States. He is President of the United States as an 
Executive cha: with the administration of the law, but he is the 
choice of, a as a leader in policy. The policy is determined by the 
party or else upon unusual and new circumstances by the determination 
of those who lead the party. This is my situation as an individual. 1 
have told you that I believed that the way of settling this thi 
and the best-considered principles of the Constitution with rd to 


i: that it should be settled the States. I am very much obliged 
ou. 

The President 3 He looked relieved. There was a moment's 
silence, and then Mrs. Dorr said: 


May I ask you this question? Is it not a fact that we have very 
good a existing for altering the electorate by constitutional 
amendment?” 

The President's face changed. I do not think,” he said, “that that 
8 to do with my conviction as to the best way that it can 
one.” 
“Tt has not,” agreed Mrs. Dorr, but it leaves room for the women 
of the country, to say what they want through the Constitution of the 


United States." 
hd 8 it does,“ the President said hastily. “There is 
room. But I have stated conviction. I have no right to criticize 
who ave different conyictions, and I certainly 


the opinions of others 
would not do so. 

Mrs. Wiley stepped forward. ‘Granted that it is a State matter,” 
she said, “ would it not give great movement an impetus if the 
resolution now pending before Congress were passed?“ 

“But that resolution is for an amendement to the Constitution,” the 
President objected. 

“The States would have to pass upon it before it became an amend- 
ment,” said Mrs. Wiley. Would it not be a State matter then?“ 

“Yes,” the President interrupted, “but by a very different p 
o ar tbat proces it would be forced upon the minority; they wonld 

ve to accep 

“They could reject it if they wished to,“ said Mrs. Dorr. “ Three- 
fourths of the States would have to pass it.” 

“Yes,” the President said with alstinet annoyance, “but the other 
fourth could not reject it.” 

“Mr. President,” said Mrs. Dorr, “don’t you think that when the 
Constitution was framed it was agreed that when three-fourths of the 
States wanted a reform, the other fourth should accept it also?“ 


The President was patsy disconcerted. He stepped back. 
“T can not „ he replied, frigidly, what was agreed upon. I 
can only say that I have tried to answer your question, and I do not 


think it is quite ee that I submit myself to cross-examination.” 
“ Very well,” rs. Dorr said, quietly. “ We will not cross-examine 


ou further, 
“Thank you, Mr. President,” said Mrs. Wiley, “for your courtesy 


Th “I am very much obliged to you,” he sai 
“Tt has been a pleasant ion.” a 5 


occas 
As the President’ retired, the women gathered in groups about the 
East Room and talked for several moments before there was a general 
8 toward the door. The interview had lasted more than half 
an hour. 


The following editorial from the Suffragist of July 4 clearly 
indicates how little the President’s attitude appealed to the 
judgment of the friends of the suffrage movement: 

OUR DEMOCRATIC PRESIDENT. 


The President has told a deputation of club women that they must 
win TORIN freedom from State legislatures, but not from him, nor 


ongress. 
This position is obvious pretense. The National Government has the 
power, granted it by the tution, to enfranchise women. It has 
refore the duty of doing so, if women’s claim to enfranchisement is 


ust. 

The President knows as well as we do the enormous difficulty of 
winning the vote by amending the constitutions of 39 different States. 
It is amazing that a man can be found who will calmly direct women 
to take up s t burden when men are responsible for their need. 
Men alone, in all but 10 States, have the power to change our laws, 
The or evil of these laws is their praise or blame. It is a publie 
injustice to-day that men deny to women, in the ballot, a means of 
self-protection which they are glad to ess themselves. Men are 
ethically on the de tticularly the man or group of men who 
from time to time monopo political power. For the President of 
the United States, who incorporates in self the political power of 
the whole Nation and who is therefore more responsible than any 
other one person to-day for the subjection of women, to declare that 
he washes his hands of their whole case is to presume upon greater 
ignorance among women than he will find they 2 

Nevertheless we are specifically informed by the President that it is 
“not proper“ for us to “cross-examine” him on the grounds of his 


to help us. 
y do women realize the astounding arrogance of their 


NO HOPE FOR SUFFRAGE FROM THE DEMOCRATIC PARTY. 


There is little to record of progress in the suffrage movement 
before Congress since the President’s retreat before the cross- 


— 
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examination of the representatives of the women’s clubs on 
July 1. This lack of progress is, however, in nowise due to 
any lack of earnestness or activity on the part of the women 
who are conducting the active work of the woman suffrage 
movement before Congress. The presentation of petitions from 
all over the country have kept Members informed as to the 
liyely sentiment for suffrage in their districts. Whenever there 
has seemed the slightest hope of securing a meeting of the 
Committee on Rules ladies connected with the Congressional 
Union for Woman Suffrage have been on hand to urge the 
reporting of a rule for the consideration of the suffrage amend- 
ment. 

But no rule has been reported. The Committee on Rules has 
not held a meeting, so far as is publicly known, since they 
reported out the rule for the conservation bills June 10. It was 
reported that a meeting was to be held on August 1, but August 
1 came and went with no meeting. Meanwhile the Republican 
members and the Progressive member of the Committee on 
Rules stand ready to report out a rule at any time, but they can 
not hold a meeting unless the Democratic majority wills it. 
The Democratic majority of the committee, realizing that the 
Democratic majority of the House is not only opposed to 
woman suffrage, but opposed to giving the people of the country 
an opportunity to vote on it, decline to meet and decline to act, 
and there you are, 


Hon. Wm. E. Humphrey’s Work in Congress. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM L. LA FOLLETTE, 


OF WASHINGTON, 
In rue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Saturday, July 18, 1914, 


Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. Speaker, having served in this 
House several years with Congressman HUMPHREY, knowing 
his marked ability and his high standing in this body and his 
devotion to his duties and to the interests of his constituents, 
I take pleasure in inserting in the Recorp a letter written by 
Senator W. L. Jones, that has been published in the papers, 
giving a brief review of the work of Mr. HUMPHREY during his 
long service as a Representative in Congress. Perhaps no one 
is quite so well qualified from personal observation as is Sena- 
tor Jones to write such letter. The ‘etter, written it the re- 
quest 1 J. P. Todd, of Seattle, is as follows, and speaks 
for itself: ~ 


SENATOR JONES'S STATEMENT. 


My Dear MR. Topp: Your favor asking me for a statement of 
the record of work done by Congressman HUMPHREY during his 
service in the House at hand. I am pleased to comply with 
this request so far as it is possible to do so, and all the more 
so because of my continued service with him and because of 
our almost general agreement upon the important matters of 
legislation that have come up during the last 12 years. Of 
course, I can not cover everything he has done or been connected 
with. He has taken an active part in so many different matters 
and so many important subjects have been under consideration 
that to cover all would be beyond the scope of this letter. 

No one who has kept track of his record at all will deny the 
fact that he has steadily grown in ability, effectiveness, and in- 
fluence from the time of his entrance into the House. His abil- 
ity, industry, courage, devotion to his constituents, and his high 
integrity are known to his friends and admitted by his op- 
ponents. Having served with him during the 12 years he has 
been in Congress and having cooperated with him unreservedly 
in behalf of the State on those great questions which have been 
up for consideration, I can speak of his work from personal 
knowledge as well as from the record. It is with pleasure that I 
eall your attention to some of the most important measures he 
has favored and some of the most important work he has per- 


formed. 
HIS RECORD ON LABOR LEGISLATION. 

Labor: His votes have been uniformly in behalf of American 
labor. He voted for the employers’ liability act and the work- 
men’s compensation bill, which our Democratic friends have 
failed to pass; for requiring materials to be used in the construc- 
tion of the Panama Canal to be purchased in the United States; 
for limiting the hours of service for the men working on rail- 
roads; for the various safety-appliance laws in relation to rail- 
roads; for the various eight-hour laws that have been passed; 
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for the laws creating the Bureau of Mines, the Children’s Bu- 
reau, and the Department of Labor; for a child-labor law for 
the District of Columbia; for the eight-hour law for women in 
the District of Columbia; and for many others of a similar char- 
acter. Surely these mentioned show that his vote and his sym- 
pathy can always be counted upon for those who toil. This is 
natural. He worked with his hands when a boy and young man. 
He knows what it is to earn his daily bread by manual labor, 
and his sympathy for and interest in labor does not come from a 
theoretical idea of what it means to work, but from actual ex- 
perience. He can be counted on to support every reasonable 
measure for the welfare and protection of labor. 
FRIEND OF WAR VETERANS. 


Pensions: Mr. HUMPHREY has always been an active friend 
of the old soldier. He voted for the age-pension law, the law in- 
ereasing the pensions of widows, the law removing the income 
provisions for widows, the Indian veterans’ pension law and 
its increase, and for every bill, public or private, for the relief 
of any soldier. His friendship for the old soldiers, their widows, 
and dependents has not decreased as their ranks have thinned 
and their numbers lessened. He has declared in public ad- 
dresses “ that it is a sacred duty of this Nation to pay to every 
soldier who served his country in its hour of need a sufficient 
pension to provide him with the necessities of life, and that the 
Nation should care for the soldier’s widow and orphan.” He 
has also supported every provision of law giving the soldier a’ 
preference in Government employment, and has protested against 
its violation. 

ELECTION OF SENATORS AND INCOME-TAX AMENDMENTS TO CONSTITUTION, 


He voted at every opportunity for the resolution submitting 
to the people an amendment to the Constitution providing for 
the election of Senators by the direct vote of the people, and he 
also voted for the resolution submitting the income-tax amend- 
ment to the people. 

SUPPORTED REFORM MEASURES, 

Regulating trusts and combines: He voted for the Hepburn 
law to prohibit rebates and discriminations by the railroads, 
probably the most important antitrust legislation that has gong 
upon the statute books since the passage of the Sherman anti- 
trust law. He voted for the law enlarging the powers of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission by giving it, among other 
powers, the right to ascertain and fix reasonable rates; to sus- 
pend proposed rates until their reasonableness could be deter- 
mined; the right to fix through rates on rail and water lines; 
the right to enforce terminal connections between rail and water 
lines; and the right to divest railroads of control and ownership 
over water lines that might be competitive. He voted for the 
law providing for the physical yaluation of railroad, telephone, 
and telegraph lines, for the law prohibiting the giving of passes, 
and for many other acts tending to control trusts and prevent 
monopoly, including the act prohibiting corporations from mak- 
ing contributions to campaign funds, 

He also voted for the laws requiring publicity of campaign 
contributions, both before and after elections. 

POSTAL SERVICE. 


He was one of the first men in Congress to make a speech 
in favor of the postal savings bank system, and did effective 
work for the passage of the present law. He fayored and 
yoted for the present parcel-post system. 

AGGRESSIVA FOR PURE-FOOD LAW, 


Health and morals: He worked and voted for the present 
meat-inspection law and for the pure-food law. He was espe- 
cially aggressive in his work for the pure-food Jaw, contending 
that it was and is one of the most important statutes that 
Congress ever enacted, and that it vitally affects the welfare 
of the entire people. He worked and voted for the “ white- 
slave law ” prohibiting the transportation of women for immoral 
purposes, and for the law prohibiting the importation of opium 
into this country for other than medicinal purposes. 

ALASKA, 


He has always been an aggressive and influential friend of 
Alaska. He .fought for the act giving her a Delegate in 
Congress and helped to pass the law giving her a Territorial 
form of government. He drew, himself, and had passed the 
present Alaska game law. As a member of the Committees on 
the Merchant Marine and Fisheries and of Rivers and Harbors, 
he has been able to do much to protect the great fishing industry 
of Alaska and for the improvement of her harbors. His speech 
for the recent Alaska railroad bill was conceded to be one of 
the most effective and convincing delivered upon this subject. 
It contains a remarkable amount of definite information regard- 
ing that Territory. While his speech was very influential, I 
am in a position to know that the greatest and most effective 
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influence was exerted by him through his position on the Com- | did not receive a prompt reply and prompt attention to his 


mittee on Rivers and Harbors, and I doubt if any individual 
Member of the House had a greater influence than he in over- 
coming opposition to the measure appropriating $35,000,000 for 
the building of a railroad in Alaska by the Government. He 
is one of the best and most influential friends Alaska has in 
Congress to-day, and his retirement would be a loss to Alaska 
that can not be overestimated. 


PANAMA CANAL. 


Mr. HUMPHREY has always fought and worked for the con- 
struction of the Panama Canal or a canal across the Isthmus. 
As it is built on and entirely within American territory by the 
American people, and as the American people will pay for it, 
operate it, maintain it, and defend it, he believes that this Gov- 
ernment has the right to control it and to use it with its own 
ships as it pleases. He believes that it is the right of the United 
States not only to do this, but that it is its duty to use the canal 
to bring about effective competition between the transcontinen- 
tal railroads and the ships that pass through the canal in order 
to lower the freight rates between the two coasts for the benefit 
of the entire people of the country. He voted to have the canal 
constructed upon the present plan and vigorously opposed a 
“ sea-level” canal. 

We unhesitatingly approved the prompt, active, wise, and 
statesmanlike steps taken by President Roosevelt to promote the 
world’s progress by acquiring the territory through which this 
canal could be constructed, and we will both oppose to the limit 
any action that will reflect upon him or compel the American 
people to pay blackmail money for doing that which was so nec- 
essary to the success of an undertaking primarily in the interest 
of all the nations of the earth. 


FOUGHT AGAINST THE TOLLS REPEAL. 


No man in Congress was more active or vigorous in the fight 
in favor of the law giving American ships in the coastwise trade 
the right to pass through the canal without the payment of tolls 
than Mr. HUMPHREY. WILLIAM C. ApamMson, chairman of the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, says that no 
man in Congress did more to pass that act than he. As you 
know, he has been equally active and energetic in his opposition 
to the repeal of that law. He has denounced this proposed re- 
peal as a cowardly and un-American surrender to Great Britain 
and to the transcontinental railroads. 

His speech in the House is regarded by both Democrats and 
Republicans as one of the strongest made on this question. He 
pointed out especially the great injury that such action would 
bring to the State of Washington, and declared that if the pres- 
ent Jaw is repealed it will take with it the great benefits that the 
canal would bring to the State of Washington and give them to 
British Columbia, and that it would be better if the canal had 
not been built. He is of the opinion, however, that the repeal of 
the present act will not end the fight, but that Congress will 
again enact a law reasserting our sovereignty in our own canal 
and bring about competition between the steamship lines and 
the transcontinental railways as soon as the people have had an 
opportunity to express their will at the polls upon this proposi- 
tion. 

ALWAYS A PROTECTIONIST. 


Tariff: He has always been a protectionist. He has always 
believed that free trade means industrial ruin to the country 
and has always contended that our labor should be protected 
from the cheap pauper labor of the rest of the world. He has 
often declared that “this nation can not prosper if it gives its 
work and its wages to foreign labor.” As you know, he de- 
clared in the last campaign repeatedly that if the Democratic 
Party came into power and revised the tariff it would bring 
industrial ruin to the counry; that mills and factories would 
close or reduce their output; and that many of our laboring 
people would be thrown out of employment and have their 
wages reduced. Present conditions demonstrate the correctness 
of this prophecy. 

MEXICO. 

He was one of the first public men to criticize the attitude of 
the administration toward Mexico. Speaking at Indianapolis 
on the 12th day of last February, he deciared that while the 
administration was preaching peace their attitude and actions 
were daily bringing the country nearer war. He declared its 
policy at that time to be weak, vacillating, and blundering. Was 
he not correct? 

ATTENTIVE TO HOME INTERESTS. 


Local matters. I think you know and everyone should know 


that no constituent, however poor or humble, however promi- 
nent or influential, has even written to Mr. HUMPHREY that he 


request. During his entire service all these many matters 
have receiyed his personal atttention, and he has performed 
a” heavy task ungrudgingly, feeling that it was his duty to 
0 So. 

His State and his district have had his best service, and it 
is doubtful if any district in the Nation has received more 
from the National Government than the district which he now 
so ably represents. The expenditures made in the State of 
Washington by the National Government, through legislation of 
which he has had charge in the House, has amounted to many 
millions of dollars. Of the many appropriations which have 
been granted for needed improvements during his service and 
mine, and which have had his most earnest and efficient atten- 
tion, I will mention the following: 


Lake Washin, —. 8 at Nak rie es Se ee SE $2, 275, 000 
Dry dock at — eis ae tse) 2, 300, 000 
Fortifications on — — Sound 4, 000, 
For public buildin = at Bellingham, Everett, Seattle, North 

Yakima, Olympia, Walla Walla, and 8 ce 1, 000, 000 
For river and harbor improvements in the State 15, 000, 000 
Wor moboiarines . ee ee 2, 000, 


Many others could be named, but these are sufficient to show 
the effectiveness of his work in behalf of local interests. ‘They 
are the largest and most important, although I want to say 
that it not always the largest and the most important that 
calis for the most work and attention. This consideration of 
local interests has been secured without in any way compromis- 
ing his opinions or his independence of action. He succeeded me 
on the Committee on Rivers and Harbors, and during the last 
six years has had practical charge of legislation in the House 
involving an expenditure in our State for public improvements 
of practically $25,000,000. 

MAN OF POLITICAL INDEPENDENCE. 


His political independence: He has the courage to follow his 
judgment, even against his own party. When the bill for the 
admission of New Mexico and Arizona as one State was before 
Congress both President Roosevelt and Speaker Cannon per- 
sonally asked him to vote for it. He did not believe it was fair 
to the Southwest, and spoke and voted against it. He was 
strongly urged by President Taft to vote for the reciprocity bill, 
but he did not think it was fair to to the Northwest or to the 
State of Washington, and voted against it because of his own 
convictions. These instances show that he possesses the courage 
of his convictions, which is perhaps the most valuable of all 
traits in a public man. While he is a partisan, he refuses to 
follow his party when its action does not meet with his. convic- 
tions of duty. 

POSITION IN THE HOUSE. 

Mr. Humpnrey is now one of the recognized leaders of the 
House of Representatives. He is the oldest man in continuous 
service from the Pacific coast. Speaker CLARK once said: 

Wisdom dictates that men mie have proved that they are of service 
should be kept in Congress, and the value of their seryices increases in 
exact proportion to the length of service. 

Mr. Humpueey is an illustration of the truth of that state- 
ment. His infiuence is constantly increasing, and he has grown 
more rapidly during this and the last Congress than ever be- 
fore. He now has a national reputation and is everywhere re- 
garded as an authority upon the questions of the tariff, rivers 
and harbors, merchant marine and fisheries, and the Panama 
Canal. His speeches in the House this session have been most 
widely circulated and most frequently commented upon. He 
has taken first rank among the debaters of the House. More 
than 75,000 copies of his speech at Indianapolis have been 
printed and circulated in various portions of the country. 

IMPORTANCE OF HIS REELECTION, 

Among those who are watching the trend of political affairs 
there is to-day a strong belief that is constantly growing that 
the Republican Party will have a majority in the next House 
of Representatives. If that should occur, Mr. HUMPHREY will 
be the chairman of the great Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 
This would be a higher honor and a position of greater influence 
than has ever come to a Member of the House from the State 
of Washington or from the entire Pacific coast. No one could 
well overestimate the value of his influence in this position, not 
only to the State of Washington, but to Alaska and the whole 
country. 

He is now the ranking minority member on this committee. 
This places him on all conference committees relating to rivers 
and harbors and makes him the leader of his party in such 
matters and is a position of influence in all respects exceeded 
only by that of the chairman of the committee. 

Much complaint has been made heretofore of the influence 
of Members from the East, both in the House and the Senate. 
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This influence has come from the very fact which Mr. Hus- 
PHREY’s position emphasizes. The East has kept its Members 
continuously in the House and the Senate, and in this way they 
have very naturally risen to positions of power and influence in 
both bodies. This power and influence will come to the West if 
it will but learn the lesson of experience and keep its active, 
energetic Members in Congress, 

Mere differences of opinion on matters of minor importance 
can not justify retiring a Member of long experience and stand- 
iug upon committees which give him a power and influence for 
good on behalf of his constituents which it would take a new 
man, however able and industrious, years to attain. 

I do not desire to interfere improperly in the selection of a 
candidate by the Republican voters of Mr. Humpnrey’s district, 
but I believe that it is my duty as a citizen of the State of 
Washington to call attention to the importance of his renomi- 
nation and election, not only to the people of his own district 
but to the people of the entire State, and then, of course, they 
will decide what is best for them to do. 


BIG QUESTIONS LOOMING. 


We are now practically at war with Mexico, and what the 
end will be no man can foresee. The Panama Canal question is 
one of vital and far-reaching importance and will not be set- 
tled at this session, no matter what our action may be. The 
industrial conditions of the country are very bad and call for 
immediate and wise changes in our tariff policies. 

Alaska must have many additional laws passed if she is to 
develop as she should. If there has ever been a time during the 
past 25 years when it was important to keep in Congress men of 
ability, experience, and influence, it is now. Mr. HUMPHREY’S 
influence and standing, great as it now is, will constantly in- 
crease, and his usefulness will be greater in the next Congress 
than in this. The people of the State of Washington have been 
educating and training him during the past 12 years for the 
duties of Congress. 

He has not neglected his opportunities, and his defeat now 
would be a public calamity to the entire Pacific coast. When 
he is better fitted than ever before to perform the duties of his 
office, when he is in a position to be of greater influence than 
ever before, when his services are more urgently needed than 
ever before, what could justify his retirement? Surely Seattle, 
with all her needs and with her local pride and local spirit, will 
not retire him from a position that is of such tremendous impor- 
tance to her and her development. 

When Congressman from the entire State and from a large 
district, though living in Seattle, Mr. HUMPHREY represented 
fully and impartially all sections of the State and his district. 

Politics was not considered, and locality was not unduly con- 
sidered; and now that his district is almost entirely confined to 
Seattle, I am sure that his great influence will be used for the 
benefit of the whole State; but very naturally he will give 
special attention to the needs and interests of his home city, 
and that city which has so long honored and trusted him will 
surely be for his reelection largely without regard to party or 
wlitics. 

- HIS LONG RECORD SATISFACTORY, 

Criticism: Mr. HUMPHREY, like all men that have been in 
public life during the last 10 years, has been criticized by 
some as too radical, by others as being too conservative. In the 
light of to-day, those who criticize him for favoring the postal 
savings bank and the parcel post and various labor legislation 
will admit that he was right. As a follower and admirer of 
Col. Roosevelt, I believe that if you will study Mr. Humpurey’s 
record during the last 12 years you will find little to criticize. 
I doubt if you would to-day say he yoted wrong upon a single 
question. 

What higher praise than this can be given his courage and 
judgment? He, as you are aware, has enjoyed in a high degree 
the confidence of Col. Roosevelt. The colonel, in a letter writ- 
ten to him for publication September 30, 1910, said: 

You always had in view the interests of the whole American people, 


a gon those interests you stood in a straightforward and progressive 
ashion. 


In one of his speeches, Mr. Roosevelt said: 

The man who has the power to act is to be judged not by hi 
but by his acts. a ee SEO RIE WENA 

Judged by that standard, I feel certain that there is little in 
the record of Mr. Huurnnxx that you or any other Progressive 
or other Republican will condemn, and certainly there is much 
to meet your sincere approval and admiration. With very kind- 
est regards, and trusting I have adequately complied with your 


request. I am, 
Yours, sincerely, W. L. Jones. 
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The Civil-Service Propaganda. 


SPEECH 
HON. WILLIAM A. CULLOP, 


OF INDIANA, 
Ix roe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Saturday, August 4, 1914. 


The House in Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union 
had under consideration the bill (H. R. 17042) to amend the postal and 
civil-service laws, and for other purposes. 


Mr. CULLOP. Mr. Chairman, the amendment I have offered 
is as follows: 

That hereafter any assistant postmaster, clerk, or employee in an 
post office who mig be required by law or by 40 mvt 8 
of the Postmaster General to execute a bond to the United States to 
secure faithful performance of official duty may be required to also 
execute a bond to the postmaster whose assistant, clerk, or employee 
he is, for the faithful performance of his duties as such, in the discre- 
tion of the Postmaster General. The postmaster of all such offices 
shall have the power to select his assistant postmaster, all clerks, and 
employees, irrespective of any civil-service law to the contrary, and all 
laws, regulations, and orders in conflict with this act are hereby re- 

led and nullified: Provided, That all such appointments shall be 
or a period of four years. 

This amendment I have offered and support its adoption iu the 
interest of the improvement of the public service. I am aware 
of the fact that well-meaning people, but people who are not 
aware of the poor service foisted upon the country under the 
present system, will denounce this course on my part as that of 
a “spoilsman,” and pour out their anathemas upon me. but if 
they would investigate the public service as operated under 
the civil-service law, they would soon change their attitude on 
this subject. I know to the theorist the civil-service system 
is most admirable; but all theories do not hold good when re- 
duced to practice. This theory is one of them, as has been 
demonstrated beyond cavil and doubt. The more we see of it 
the less we like it. Men at the head of the post offices of the 
country realize this fact; they comprehend the real situation. 
and for the improvement of the service realize that a change 
of the system is desirable. Since this bill has been pending 1 
have received a number of letters from different postmasters 
over the country, and I am going to take the liberty of reading 
from one of them bearing on this subject, as I think it very 
pertinent to the question under discussion. It is as follows: 

Dear Mr. CULLOP : I just got through rereading your amendment in 
regard to postal employees. I wish to express to you my admiration 
of your course in this matter. I have been for many years employing 
quite a large number of peronie; but never before have I been compelled 
to assume responsibility of the conduct of a business without some- 
thing to say about the personnel of the employees upon whom I have 
to depend in the conduct of its affairs. 

I do not mean that the employees of this office are insubordinate or 
inefficient, but there is a growing air of independence, particularly 
among the rural carriers, that to one who has had a long experience 
in handling men, gf “You have very little to do with us.” That is 
humiliating, to sa e least. 

For instance, they carry around a publication that seems to be of 
more interest to them than the P. L. „ which encourages dissatis- 
faction among them with the orders of the department, and such dis- 
satisfaction is easy to Incite among a force who are to a man at heart 
enemies of the present administration, and who were used by a former 
one as a political machine. 

As an example, their salary was raised last month, or I should say 
that of part of them, those who did not receive the maximum, regardless 
of the amount of work done, are disgruntled and hope, through their 
union, as tbeir association should be called, to bring about the payment 
of the maximum to all, regardless of the service performed. 

They are all what among sailors are known as “sea lawyers”: they 
take great pains to keep just within the limit of the law, and this can 
be ee without great trouble, owing to the limited authority of the 

tmaster. : 
8 don't take it from this that I am having any trouble in this 
office, Í am simply giving you the situation from the viewpoint of the 
man on the ground, which I hope may help you to get a comprehensive 
view of things. 


This letter is from an experienced man of good business 
qualifications, and he has had the opportunity to observe the 
operation of the civil-service law. He is an ideal postmaster and 
fully understands the requirements of the service and the de- 
sires of the patrons. He realizes the difficulties the present 
system affords, the abuses it furnishes. He knows that it is 
indefensible and should be abolished for the good of the sery- 
ice and the improvement of this most important department of 
the Government. If there is one department of this Govern- 
ment above all others that the people are vitally interested in,- 
it is the Post Office Department. All the people patronize it and 
desire it to be efficient, and hence they are zealous in having its 
standard high and its service thorough. As long as this is as now 
and has ever been a Government of parties politics will, is 
expected to, and must necessarily have something to do with 
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its administration. Men may attempt to eliminate this feature, 
but they never can, and all attempts will prove futile. It 
matters not hew competent a Postmaster General may be, with 
the advent of a new administration of a different political 
faith he will be exchanged for one of the same political faith 
of the incoming administration. This is the fortune of polities. 
If experience and knowledge are so important in one, why not 
in the other? New blood and new energy is always desirable, 
and is so recognized in everything. The change is made in the 
Cabinet to have men in sympathy with the policies of the new 
administration. It should be made all along the line for the 
same reason. When the people vote for a change it should be 
given them. 

But, now, what is the situation aud the danger which con- 
fronts the Republic over this civil-service propaganda? In 
the classified civil service there are, in round numbers, 400,000 
officials. This does not include the Army and Navy. This 
number is in the civil service of the Government. It is an 
enormous army. of employees. Suppose their salaries average 
$1,000 a person per annum—and this is a conservative esti- 
mate—then their aggr¢gate salaries amount to $400,000,000 per 
year—a stupendous sum. This is too much power and too valu- 
able a patronage to intrust to the disposal of any three men. 
It endangers the safety of the Republic, is a constant menace 
to the liberties of the people, and unless restricted will assert 
itself to their detriment. It is not an exaggeration to say that 
each of these is able to control at least five votes, on account 
of relationship and personal friends, and this means a voting 
strength of 2,000,000. 

If the three men who preside over this commission saw fit 
to wield the power confided to them they could control the elec- 
tion of the Federal officeholders; and this power has already 
on more than one occasion been attempted, with much success 
as a result. These employees are thoroughly organized, and 
permeate every community in the entire country, organized for 
the purpose of advancing their personal interests, and are able 
to do so with telling effect. We have just witnessed an instance. 
A few moments ago the gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. 
FINLEY] introduced an amendment to the bill under consider- 
ation to nullify an order of the Postmaster General promulgated 
a few days ago. The organization of civil-service employees 
affected by it was hostile to it because it affected their per- 
sonal interest, What was the result? Every man on this floor 
knew the order was right, was fair, was founded on justice, 
and yet, in spite of all this, only four votes were cast against 
the Finley amendment. It was adopted by » vote of more than 
25 to 1. As the organization which it affected ramifies every 
neighborhood in the entire country, it manifested its power and 
won the fight by almost a unanimous vote, The civil service 
has constructed in this country the greatest machine eyer 
known; and here was an example of its influence, of its power 
when it is exerted. 

The Post Office Department has ever been a party to the con- 
struction of this machine, fostered and nurtured it, and now in 
this instance it turned against its patron and knocked it com- 
pletely out of the ring. It now recognizes how powerless it is 
when, though right, it attempts to foist something on the em- 
ployees they do not want. This is a mere object lesson, and 
should be heeded. 

I want to impress on the House the fact that the amendment 
I have offered limits the term of office to four years for those 
affected by it. The importance of this feature should not be 
overlooked or underestimated. A life tenure of office, such as is 
created by the civil-service law, is hostile to every principle 
uaderlying the foundation of our Government, and is a menace 
to the liberty of the citizen. 

In only one department of our Goyernment—the judicial—did 
its founders, wise and able as they were, provide for life tenure 
of office. They came, many of them, from countries where life 
tenures were the rule and not the exception, and well knew of 
the abuse of such a system of office holding. They knew the 
result of it was bureaucratic rule, dominated by a life-tenure 
otfice-holding class, and from its imperious rule they hoped to 
relieve the people of the new Republic, which was destined to 
be the greatest Government of all the world. They knew well 
that with power would come selfish demands to serve sordid 
interests, that history would repeat itself—and it has. What 
have we confronting us to-day? Potential in form, selfish in 
purpose, and tyrannical in demand—an old officeholders’ pen- 
sion. It is the outgrowth of the life-tenure system created by 
the civil-service law. It is backed by the most formidable 
lobby that ever patroled the corridors of this great Capitol. It 
is officered and manned by shrewd and able men who know 
how to manipulate legislative action. With whip in hand, 
spurs on their heels, they propose to force this legislation down 
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the throats of the American people and fasten on this country 
a burden from which it will never be relieved. This is the 
outgrowth of civil service in the creation of life-tenure of office. 
Already men noticing the power of this vast organization of 
400,000 persons, yearly increasing by leaps and bounds, the 
most perfect organization in the country, aside from the Army 
and Navy, are advocating in the Halls of Congress the enact- 
ment of this proposed legislation. Was there ever a political 
machine constructed anywhere in the world as perfectly organ- 
ized and as powerful as this? Search will be made in vain to find 
one anywhere throughout the entire history of time. Notice 
what it proposes. I haye heard it proposed that a law should 
be enacted retiring all civil officeholders who have served 30 
years or attained the age of 60 years on a pension of three- 
fourths pay. What would this mean as a burden to the tax- 
payers of this country? There are now 400,000 employees, at 
least, under the classified service, and it is estimated that under 
such a law as proposed one-fourth of them are eligible now to 
retirement. That would mean 100,000 would go into retirement 
at once. 

Estimating their average salaries at $1,000 per year each, 
three-fourths of which is $750, at the outset it would require 
$75,000,000 a year to pay this pension, and in less than 10 
years it is estimated it would reach the enormous sum of 
$200,000,000. Does any man on the floor of this House believe 
his constituents would indorse such a proposition, that they 
are ready to assume such a burden for such a purpose? Would 
they tolerate such action? Oh, no; they would resent it and 
defeat the men who stood sponsor for it; but this is what 
the system is leading up to. Let no man deceive himself about 
it. If continued, it will come as sure as night and day follow 
each other. Why shonld these men be pensioned? They ex- 
erted themselves to get the positions they have, held onto them 
voluntarily; they were not compelled to hold them; other people 
wanted them, and they resisted all attempts of removal. Their 
remaining in office was a matter of choice and not of compul- 
sion; they were at liberty to retire any day and engage in 
other businesses, but they did not. They remained in office, 
feeding from the Public Treasury, out of the taxpayers’ garner, 
and now why should they be retired and still paid the re- 
mainder of their lives out of public moneys without rendering 
any service in return? No good reason can be given, and none 
will be attempted, but if their powerful machine is put in 
motion once on this measure, it will probably go through with 
as little resistance as the Finley amendment. 

Now, I have more than once asserted on the floor of this 
House that the civil service is a machine operated for partisan 
purposes. I repeat the charge with confidence, and no man will 
be able to successfully contradict it. Let us for a moment 
consider a fact connected with it. Out of the 400,000 persons 
now in the classified service, more than 90 per cent are Repub- 
licans. If politics has not been considered in its operation, 
how did it happen that nearly all of one political faith secured 
the positions? We know that people of all political persuasions 
are about equal in ambition, in education, and in intelligence, 
and hence how, if appointments have been made on a non- 
partisan basis, has it happened that the appointees have been 
almost entirely of one political faith? It is true they have 
been. Oh, politics have dominated the action and controlled 
the operations of the Civil Service Commission, as every close 
observing person well knows. From this conclusion there is 
no escape. 


If an investigation of its operations for the last 16 years was 


made, it would strike rich pay dirt and expose a condition that 
would astonish its advocates and inform the public of its dis- 
gusting machinations. So revolting would the exposure be, in 
my judgment, that the people would rise and demand its imme- 
diate abolishment. They would denounce it as a “swindle 
service“ instead of calling it a civil service. The sooner it is 
investigated the better it will be for the welfare of the people, 
the good of the service, and the efficient conduct of the depart- 
ments. It would clearly demonstrate that it has been a ma- 
chine prostituted to partisan purposes, a subterfuge, a sham, 
and a fraud. The people must control it, curtail its power, or it 
will soon dominate and rule the country. How vicious and 
audacious its emissaries have become—how brazen and tyran- 
nical in conduct. It has been the case here in some instances 
that when appropriation bills have carried increases of salary 
for chiefs of bureaus that were not authorized by law. and 
points of order were made against the increases, that men 
affected thereby haye threatened Members who have made the 
points of order that unless they withdrew them the offending 
Members would lose the patronage in the bureaus affected, and 
thereby innocent people, who pay for public service and are 
entitled to it, would be punished because their Congressman 
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had attempted to prevent an unwarranted raid on the Public 
Treasury. Such shameful methods have been employed by this 
life-tenure office-holding class as no other class of officials 
would dare indulge in or attempt to employ. Again, Mr. 
Chairman, it is a well-known fact, the experience of nearly 
every man, that not only the heads of departments but the 
chiefs of bureaus and divisions, to make an administration 
successful, should be in sympathy with it. We have to-day a 
large number of the heads of bureaus and a large majority of 
chiefs of divisions in this Government who are not in sympathy 
with the policies of this administration and are not. ambitious 
for its success. They are ever attempting to embarrass, hinder, 
and discredit it. These heads of bureaus and chiefs of divisions 
make up estimates for appropriations, furnish information upon 
which important legislation is based, and hence are in positions 
where they can hinder and discredit the administration, and are 
in some instances doing it. Does any man doubt the proposi- 
tion that it would be far better in the direction of the policies 
of this or any other administration that men who are to assist 
in the formation of its policies and the execution of them should 
be in sympathy with it and in harmony with its views in order 
to assure the proper formulation of legislative measures and 
their speedy adoption and successful execution? If so, what 
good reason can be given for the present conditions? 

It is well known that now these chiefs of bureaus and heads 
of divisions are, in many instances, embarrassing the progress 
of the work of this administration, by a failure to give prompt 
service, in delaying information called for, and thereby dis- 
crediting its splendid work. No other officials than life-tenure 
officers would dare attempt such an embarrassing and discred- 
iting course. Men elected to office for a term of years are most 
careful to keep in touch with public sentiment and respond to it, 
but men appointed for life feel no obligation to do so, and 
therefore disregard public sentiment, ignore public demands, 
and refuse to respond to their requirements, Life tenure denies 
the opportunity of the people to instruct officials to carry out 
public wishes and obey public requirements; it enables the 
official to be supreme, responsible to no one save himself and 
his peculiar whims. If the system is continued, it may become 
contagious, and with its power secure a foothold in the State and 
municipal governments of our Union, and there establish the 
policy of a life-tenure officeholding class, through appointments, 
and deprive the people of local self-government. Election of 
officers for a fixed period is the safest method, as experience has 
shown, for the preservation of self-government. It enables the 
people to select officials, to make changes when desirable, and 
to enforce their will, and thereby rule the officials and dictate 
the policies instead of being ruled by the officials and having 
them dictate the policies of the Government. 

Postmasters should be elected by the patrons of the offices for 
a fixed period of years and held responsible for the administra- 
tion of the same, and should select their own subordinates in 
order that they may control their official conduct. Under the 
life tenure the right is denied others, because of the favored 
few, to hold office and render public service. I do not believe 
the people of this country are in favor of the system of ap- 
pointing men to office for life. I do not believe the people desire 
the system continued or enlarged, but desire it abolished. I do 
not believe the people of this country are ready to have estab- 
lished a bureaucratic government, which this system is rapidly 
doing, and directing the policies of legislation; but I do believe 
they desire that the governed shall dictate the policies, select 
the officials, and retain the power to rotate officials when they 
believe it is to their best interests to have it done, in order that 
the will of the people may be supreme and not the will of the 
officeholding class. I oppose the life-tenure system, a bureau- 
cratic government, and insist that the people and not the office- 
holders are the masters, and I shall use my best efforts to pre- 
serve the rights of the people as was intended by the founders 
of this great Republic. 

The civil-service law strikes a deadly blow at local self- 
government, the leading principle upon which the Government 
was founded and the guiding feature of its marvelous growth, 
strength, and endurance. It strikes it down and denies the 
people the right to select their officials, or even to have any- 
thing whatever to do with their selection; it foists upon them, 
without their consent, officials in many instances undesirable, 
and denies them the right of participation in their selection. 
This is hostile to the spirit of our institutions; it is breeding 
discontent among the people served, destroying interest in the 
official class, and is not conducive to a good public service. The 
people in each locality know far better and much more about 
who are suitable for the local Federal offices than any man or 
set of men a thousand miles away, it matters not who they are 
or what their positions may be. The people who are taxed to 
sustain an office, pay the salaries of the officeholders, and th 


expenses connected with its entire operation are vitally inter- 
ested in its personnel and conduct and should, in all fairness, 
have a voice in the selection of the persons who are to hold and 
administer the same. é 

If the people are to be interested in the administration of 
the Government, it is essential that they have a voice in the 
selection of the persons chosen for that purpose, and to deny 
this right is the exercise of arbitrary power inimical to the 
ideals of our Government, a long step in the direction of the 
restraint of the liberties of the people, which sooner or later 
they will resent. The people have demonstrated their ability 
for self-government, their desire to maintain it, and their hope 
to extend it, Displaying these noble purposes, their rights 
should be extended instead of curtailed and every opportunity 
given to encourage them in their exalted purpose. 

This is not merely a question who shall hold the offices, 
but underlying it is a much greater question, the preservation 
of the rights of the citizens, the perpetuity of our republican 
form of government, the preservation of our institutions as 
handed down to us by the patriotic and self-sacrificing founders 
who established here and committed to posterity the greatest of 
all free governments. 


The Record Reviewed. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN R. CONNELLY, 


OF KANSAS, 
In ree House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, August 14, 1914. 


Mr. CONNELLY of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, I desire to take 
this opportunity to make some observations that I feel are 
proper and opportune. I hope that in discussing the matters 
that I desire to touch upon I may do so in such a way as not 
to be offensive to those who hold opinions different than my 
own. Parties are necessary in the great plan of our economie 
Structure, and it is the part of good citizenship at all times in 
discussing party measures to exercise that charity for the 
opinions of others that is most pleasing when exercised toward 
us, The boundary line is very clearly marked between the 
statesman and the demagogue in this Congress as well as out 
of it by the charity that men exercise or fail to exercise for 
the honest opinions of their fellow men. 

Mr. Speaker, it is significant that in the primaries held in the 
various States of the Union recently many of the candidates 
who have bitterly opposed this administration and have shown 
a disposition to unduly question the motives of President Wilson 
in this House and in the other legislative body have gone down 
in defeat if they have been so unfortunate as to have opposi- 
tion. I believe that we are coming to the time in our national 
life when it is no longer safe for men elected to represent a 
great district in this Congress to play the demagogue. The 
politician who thinks that he can fool people by insincere criti- 
cism is paying his people a questionable compliment. In most 
districts of the country the people are bright enongh to see 
through unfair and unmerited criticism, and they are patriotic 
enough to resent it. I am sure that as we grow nearer to the 
ideal in our Government we will grow further away from the 
bitter partisan criticism that always shows a bigoted and nar- 
row mind, and we will grow into that other criticism that has 
for its purpose an appeal to the higher and better elements of 
civic endeavors. I am not saying that the man who has criti- 
cized this administration in a just and fair way is not a good 
patriot or that he has forfeited his right to the respect of good 
men and women in all parties. I believe that the right to criti- 
cize is one of the most sacred rights that belong to a people of 
a republic, and because it must ever remain a right inviolate by 
statutes, the governing power to regulate and to discern between 
fair criticism and bitter partisan rancor, must be the respect 
that the one inspires and the disgust the other incites in the 
breasts of fair and patriotic people. 

The record of this Congress, whose members are soon to go 
out to the people of the country in the various districts and 
secure anew the right to remain in power, is one of which every 
Democrat can well be proud, and it is only fair to say that some 
of the Republicans have, e‘ther through the belief that the laws 
were just or through the fear of the righteous indignation of 
their people at home, lent their assistance, and we want to 
believe in most instances that the desire to do right has been the 


impelling cause. 


— 


Mr. Speaker, I take it that the great majority of the laws 
of this Congress will be either approyed by our Republican and 
Progressive neighbors in the coming campaign or they will be 
ignored with a stealth of purpose that will do honor to their 
judgment, if not to their purpose. I can not conceive of men 
and women going out to criticize the record of this Congress 
before the intelligent audiences of the country; I can not con- 
ceive of men and women trying to make the people believe 
that the income tax, that is the result of 20 years or more of 
Democratic agitation and which Jays the burden of taxation 
on the backs of those who get most benefits from Government 
and who are best able to pay it, is a bad law. 

I can not believe that these critics will say much about the 
currency law, that takes the control of the volume of money 
out of the hands of the banks and places it in the hands of the 
Government, that mobilizes the currency of the country in 
sections where it is needed and takes from the moneyed inter- 
ests the power to bring on a panic at their will. I can not 
conceive of any man dwelling long on this law in criticizing 
the acts of this administration. 

I do not believe that they will insult the intelligence of our 
people by telling them that the Democratic Party erred when 
it made United States Senators elective by the people. 

I am sure that they will pass the matter of electing the com- 
mittees of the House and doing away with “ Cannonism” over 
very lightly. 

I am sure that the driving of the great legislative lobby from 
the halls of this Capitol Building will not engage their criti- 
cism for long. 

The liberality of this Congress in the matter of pensions to 
the soldiers of the Civil War and their widows and the giving 
to dependent widows and orphans of deceased Spanish-American 
War soldiers pensions will not compel attention in criticism 
for any great length of time. 

I shall not expect them to dwell at length on the error made 
in passing the Alaskan Railway bill, for the Recorp will show 
that it was passed by practically a unanimous yote of Demo- 
cratic, Republican, and Progressive Members. 

They will be entitled to all the enthusiasm that they can iu- 
spire in criticizing the repeal of the Panama tolls bill, which 
took from the pockets of the taxpayers millions of money and 
handed it over te the Shipping Trust in the form of free passage 
for their vessels through the canal. 

I can not believe they will dwell long on the criticism of the 
antitrust bills which seek to correct many of the evils that have 
grown out of so-called “big business” and which have been 
demanded by the best men in all parties for many years. The 
demand for this legislation was so universal that no man who 
represented an intelligent constituency dared to oppose its en- 
actment into law. 

They will hardly tell the farmers, as well as the urban yoters, 
that increased appropriations to be expended to better the cause 
of agriculture in the country is not a wholesome interest in 
their behalf. 

They will not stir up much enthusiasm when they tell the 
people that the developing of the parcel post, the good-roads 
legislation, the exempting of farmer and labor organizations 
from the provisions of the antitrust law are not all wholesome 
legislation and directly in line with the best and most pro- 
gressive thought of the day. 

One of the bright spots in the history of this administration 
is the policy that it has followed in dealing with that sorely 
stricken and war-cursed country of Mexico. Every week for 
many months the rabid partisans in the Republican Party in 
Congress arose in their seats and sent up a wail about the policy 
of watchful waiting that was so distasteful to them and de- 
manded that a more rigorous policy be pursued by the adminis- 
tration. They would have had the President and his Secretary 
of State follow a policy that would have led to war with a 
peopie already sorely plagued with the horrors of a civil con- 
flict. They would have called the young men and boys from the 
fields and factories, the mills and the mines of this peaceful 
and happy land, drilled them in the arts of organized conflict, 
and sent them away to fight a people who were already bleeding 
at every pore and who were fighting, many of them, for the right 
of constitutional government, as did your ancestors and mine, 

I am persuaded that while the Republican partisans were 
blaming the President and a good many of them were voting to 
tie the hands of the President when he came to Congress and 
usked for its support and sympathy in handling affairs in 
Mexico, they were not representing the rank and file of their 
constituents at home, who I am fully persuaded were in sym- 
pathy with the President and wished him Godspeed. I refuse 
to believe that the people of this country are ready to repudiate 
the leadership of Woodrow Wilson and go back to the standard 
of Joseph G. Cannon, who announces that he is a candidate for 


his old place in the House and proclaims that the issue is 
squarely as to whether the people want to indorse President 
Wilson and this administration or whether they will repudiate 


the same. I say to you that the glove thrown at the feet of 
Democracy by the defeated and repudiated. sage of Danville is 
taken up, and we are willing to go to the people on that issue, 
ona we do not fear for the verdict at the ballot box in Noyem- 

r. 

After reviewing the various laws thus far and finding no 
grounds upon which a sane opposition can hope to make a fight, 
I am persuaded that the opposition will be compelled to make a 
great deal of noise about the new tariff law, for the reason 
that the intelligence of the people will prevent them from get- 
ting very far with opposition otherwise. If the matter of 
tariff legislation was as simple as are the other laws that have 
been enacted and as well understood, there would be no more 
chance to make the people believe that the present law was not 
enacted with their welfare in view than it is to convince them 
that the other laws are not wholesome. But with the tariff the 
matter is more difficult to understand. For years special inter- 
ests have fattened off the earnings of the agricultural classes 
of the country and have employed the best talent, who have 
conjured up every catch phrase and every sophistry to mislead 
the people of the agricultural sections in regard to the merits 
of the tariff. 

It has never been necessary to go to any great trouble to 
show the manufacturing sections that a tariff was to their in- 
terests and against the consuming sections of the country; but, 
as to the farmer, it has taxed the ingenuity of these hired emis- 
saries of special interests to dodge from one untenable position 
to another faster than the rank and file of the people could 
follow and dislodge them with reason. So it will be this fall 
in the coming campaign. They will go out into the farming sec- 
tions and not discuss the laws which are almost universally 
approved by the people, but their hope for success is to try to 
show the farmer by long lines of figures and tables of per- 
centages that no one understands or cares about that he has 
been wronged by this tariff law. These prophets of evil omen 
started a year ago, when a prominent Republican Senator from 
the State of Kansas visited the State soon after the enactment 
of the new tariff law and gave out an interview in which he 
deplored the fact that, with meats on the free list, the Meat 
Trust would ship in this commodity from Argentina so cheap 
as to break the heart of the American cattle grower. His 
Was a pitiable story indeed. Now, when the law has been 
in force well-nigh onto a year, cattle are selling in the markets 
of this country for a dollar a hundred more than they were at 
the time the law was enacted, and the farmer who was scared 
with the news that his beef would go begging in the markets of 
the world because of a Democratic tariff law knows now that 
the Senator who gave out the interview might have been honest, 
but he was not informed. After it was apparent that the prices 
of cattle were not going to slide up and down to meet their pre- 
dictions, they were not discouraged to the extent that they re- 
fused further to speculate; but, on the other hand, the farmer 
and his good housewife were next to be approached with the 
warnings that eggs would come in from China and butter from 
Siberia in such quantities that it would not pay them to gather 
the eggs or skim the cream from the milk. The farmer and his 
wife have now had enough time to see that the ranges of prices 
for these things have seldom been higher than at this time, and 
another story of plaintive calamity has come to naught. Then, 
to finish the farmer and put him clear down and under the 
ropes, he was told that the corn from Argentina would come 
in and glut the market and run the price so low that it 
would hardly pay to gather it from the stalks. This also has 
proven only a scare, and the farmer is getting to the place 
where he begins to have some doubts of the accuracy of these 
prophets of evil who have been prolific with their prophecies 
but not with their proof. 

When it was announced in tlie daily papers that the country 
would raise the greatest wheat crop in its history it looked as if 
one consolation would come to these prophets of disaster, and 
they said that wheat would now go down in price on account of 
the tariff. Hardly a man who has reached middle life, who was 
reared on a farm, but who cn remember the days when he sold 
his wheat at from 35 to 45 cents per bushel and that at a time 
when a tariff was high on the same. I myself raised good 
wheat in Kansas in the year 1892 and sold it for 42 cents per 
bushel, and that was when the Republican Party was in power 
in every branch of the National Government and a high Repub- 
lican tariff was on the statute books. I can also recall that, in 
1890, when the Republican Party and high protection were both 
rampant and in their full prime, I bought good cows for $8 and 
$12 per head, and to-day it is not an unusual thing to read of 
good cows selling in my country for $75 per head, and cattle 
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are on the free list. With this array of evidence before us it 
would appear that the enemies of the administration would not 
be able to get very far with their plaintive cry about the way 
the farmer is abused by the tariff law. 

The facts are, the farmer is a good deal brighter fellow than 
these fellows who would mislead him give him credit for being, 
and he has Icarned that the benefit that really accrues to the 
farmer through the agency of the tariff can be hid very readily 
in his eye without any great obstruction to the vision, while on 
the other hand it is often the cause of increasing the price of 
the things that he consumes, to his detriment and to the benefit 
of others, who are the real beneficiaries of the tariff. 

In order to help the honest man who really desires to know 
whether or not the claims of those who pretend to believe that 
the produce of the farm has been lowered in price since the new 
tariff law went into effect and to make him ready to repudiate 


the contentions of those who have been loud in promises but 
silent in performances regarding the farmer's interest, I have, 
through the kindness of the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. 
CLINE], inserted in this speech a table furnished to him by the 
Department of Labor and taken from the Chicago Inter Ocean 
price current, showing the price of 13 leading agricultural ar- 
ticles for the first week in March for each of the past 10 years. 
A few minutes spent in studying this table will show any fair- 
minded man that the claim that the Underwood tariff law has 
been detrimental to the farming interests is a delusion and a 
snare, a pure fabrication with no foundation in fact. The 
Underwood tariff law, like the other laws passed by this Con- 
gress, has had in mind the great principle which has been the 
basis of all just legislation since time began, and that is “ Equal 
rights to all and special privilege to none.” Below is the table 
referred to: 


Quotations of farm produce prices at Chicago, TU., for first week in March for 10 years ending cith 1915. 
[Compiled by the United States Department of Labor and from the Chicago Inter-Ocean price current.) 
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Out in my State Providence has been kind to my people in 
the way of giving us plenty of rain and sunshine, and the crops 
are bounteous and the farmer is happy. Go to many of the 
towns in my district, which is purely an agricultural district, 
on a Saturday afternoon, and you will find the farmer has 
come to town with his automobile and has brought in his wife 
and his family and they are dressed as well as any people need 
to dress, and he could dress them still better if he so desired. 
Kansas has raised a splendid crop, for which we are thankful 
to a merciful Providence, and she is shipping it to market and 
getting a very good price, and we are thankful for that. If 
Kansas would sell her wheat at the present market price, she 
could with the money received pay off her mortgage indebted- 
ness. and have enough left to last her for some time. Kansas 
is not only happy in the harvesting of a good crop, but her 
splendid men and women are intelligent enough to view with 
approval the work done by this Congress. They believe in the 
wisdom and the patriotism and the virtue of Woodrow Wilson, 
our great President. They believe that he comes nearer pos- 
sessing the scholarship of a Jefferson, the rugged honesty of a 
Lincoln, and the indomitable courage of a Jackson, than any 
President that has held that office in a hundred years. They 
believe that he is devoting his great talent and his energy to 
better the conditions in this country, and I shall be very much 
surprised if the rank and file of the people, whom the President 
and Congress have served so well, do not set their seal of ap- 
proyal on both of them when the opportunity comes. 

I realize, Mr. Speaker, that the contest between the people 
and the forces that have been crowded away from special favors 
in the country, will not be a light one. These interests have the 
munitions of war and they have the disposition to fight those 
who haye attempted to stay the greedy hands which have for 
years enjoyed the privilege of reaping where they have not sown. 
These interests will not be idle, and the only hope for the success 
of the Republican Party in the coming November is the hope to 
mislead enough of the voters and again be in position to pass 
legislation friendly to them, or at least be able to prevent fur- 
ther legislation in the interest of justice and fairness. 

The average man or woman wants to be fair, and they want 
to know the truth. It will avail no man anything who tries to 
play upon their prejudices for political gain. If there has been 
a wrong in the way that we have considered political questions 
in the days gone by, it has been the appealing to prejudices of 
long standing, when every argument should of right stand upon 
the foundation of reason. I hope that we are coming to the 
time in this country when it will not be considered a criminal 
offense to follow wherever an honest conviction leads in matters 
political, The very fact that States of the Union which have 
been strongly Republican for many years are now becoming de- 
batable grounds, and States that have been overwhelmingly 
Democratic for long stretches of time can hope to remain so 
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only through responding to the proper demands of the people, 
who are showing strong inclinations to break away and refuse 
longer to be bound by traditions. 

Mr. Speaker, I am glad that the time is at hand when bitter 
partisan politics are becoming obsolete. I am sure that it is a 
wise provision in the great economy of thought that men and 
women reach different conclusions and reason by different 
processes. I have lived to believe that the great majority of the 
people desire for the right to prevail and are partisans only be- 
cause they feel that one party will bring to the whole people a 
greater sum total of happiness than will the other. 

Measured by its efforts on the part of the great common 
people of the country, the Democratic Party of this Nation has 
proven its right to continue to serve the people, and I believe 
that right will be conceded by a great majority of the voters 
of the country at the coming election. I am sure that should 
the Republican Party be placed again in power at some time 
in the future, it would no more dare to touch the great construc- 
tive legislation of this Democratic Congress than did hands 
prone dare to touch the Ark of the Covenant in days long 
gone by. 


Postal and Civil-Service Laws. 
SPEECH 


HON. S. KIRKPATRICK, 


OF IOWA, 
In tHe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Saturday, August 8, 1914, 
On the bill (H. R. 17042) to amend the postal and ciyil-service laws, 
and for other purposes. 

Mr. KIRKPATRICK. Mr. Speaker, I very much regret the 
necessity for the reenactment of a law passed by this Congress 
not more than 90 days ago, which was in the very nature of 
itself an act to increase the pay of all rural mail carriers em- 
ployed on standard routes, thus resulting in conflict between 
the Postmaster General, an executive branch of the Govern- 
ment, and the legislative functions thereof. 

In this it is possible that both factors are in the right, pro- 
yided we apply the rule of desire to the executive branch and 
that of intent to the legislative body. I am frank in saying that 
I believe the Postmaster General has studiously, earnestly, and 
zealously sought to bring about equitable results, as will be 
seen by the application of certain rules and regulations pub- 
lished for the guidance of all concerned; but the conclusions 
of Mr. Burleson do not measure up to the intent of Congress, 
as evidenced by the fact that appropriations were so increased 
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as to warrant the payment to all standard rural mail carriers 
the sum of $1,200 per annum. And I am sure the House so 
understood it at the time of the passage, and will not now recede 
from its former action. I am not authorized to speak for the 
Post Office Department, but I am sure that the manifest loyalty 
of Mr. Burleson to the great work now in hand will not urge or 
permit him to antagonize the almost unanimous desire of Con- 
gress in this matter. 

The public servants, under the provisions of this bill, are not 
overcompensated for the services they render. They are the 
dispensers and distributors of human happenings. The system 
has come to stay, and those men who stem the tides of storm 
and adyersity should be fully recompensed; and for this and 
other similar reasons I am going to stand by my first con- 
victions in the matter and vote to give emphasis to the origi- 
nal bill. 


Article Written by Charles W. Eliot on Wilson’s Foreign 
Policies. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. J. THOMAS HEF LIN, 


OF ALABAMA, 
In tHe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, August 26, 1914. 


Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. Speaker, I desire to extend my remarks 
in the Rrconb by printing an article written by Charles W. 
Eliot on Wilson’s foreign policies, and appearing in Harper’s 
Weekly August 22, 1914. 

WILSON’S FOREIGN POLICIES. 
[By Charles W. Eliot.] 

Within a few weeks the whole country will be ringing with 
denunciation by Republican and Progressive orators of the 
omissions, short-comings, and failures of the Democratic Party 
since it came into power in March, 1913. Inevitably the party 
has provided the orators with ample material for criticism and 
reproach. The task which the party and the President had set 
themselves was overwhelming at best; within the party there 
were wide differences of opinion about persons and policies; 
Democrats of large experience in public business were but few; 
and yery grave troubles in and with Mexico early claimed the 
earnest attention of the administration to the comparative ex- 
clusion of some domestic problems of serious import to the 
business interests of the country, such as civil service, both ct 
home and in the insular possessions, the crippled railroads, 
and the industrial warfare. Nevertheless, the achievements of 
the present administration are extraordinary in amount and 
remarkably significant and far-reaching. The principal achieve- 
ments are contributions to sound international policies and con- 
duct. 

Under the guidance of President Wilson, the United States 
has been thoroughly committed to nonintervertion by force of 
arms when adventurous American investors in the territory of 
a foreign State are threatened with loss of life, liberty, or 
property on the fcreign soil, or have actually suffered such 
losses. American investors had gone into Mexico of their own 
accord and at their own risk, because they thought they could 
make more money by applying their inventive or constructive 
power and their capital there than they could at home. The dis- 
ordered condition of the country threatened losses to these en- 
terprising Americans; and the armed intervention of the United 
States might perhaps haye prevented these losses, or at least 
have avenged them. Influential persons, corporations, news- 
papers, and public officers urged vehemently that American 
troops should at once seize northern Mexico. President Wilson’s 
administration declined to intervene; brought the exposed 
Americans out of Mexico in safety; helped the citizens of 
other countries to leave Mexico if they desired to do so; left 
the care of aliens’ properties to Mexicans; and induced Euro- 
pean Governments to follow the policy of the American. In 
this patient but persistent process the President of the United 
States deliberately abandoned the policy pursued for centuries 
by Rome and England in their dealings with weaker foreign 
countries. The Roman citizen must be safe anywhere in the 
Mediterranean world. Great Britain has pursued the seizure, 
indemnity, and “ punitive expedition” policy down to the pres- 
ent day. No European nation has ever announced or acted on 
the policy of nonintervention on behalf of its endangered or 
injured commercial or missionary adventurers. The American 


Republic has the honor of making first this great contribution 
to international peace and the progress of civilization. 

It is not the first time, however, that the American Govern- 
ment has shown its dislike of the prevailing indemnity policy. 
The United States took part in the international military expe- 
dition to Pekin during the Boxer insurrection, and joined its 
allies in demanding heavy indemnities from China; but when 
the Amercan indemnity turned out to be excessive, the excess 
was returned to China. Again, when riots and disorders of 
various kinds occurred in many parts of China after the out- 
break of the revolution of 1912 in that country, President Taft 
ordered the American minister at Pekin to call into Pekin all 
the American missionaries and teachers whose lives were en- 
dangered, in order that no claims on the Chinese Government 
for indemnities might be established. The missionaries and 
teachers came in with great reluctance; but they cordially sup- 
ported the view of the American administration that occasions 
for indemnities ought to be avoided, since the payment of in- 
demnities was always irritating and often unjust. These in- 
cidents were remote and the threatened injuries were compara- 
tively small. The Wilson administration has applied the doc- 
trine of nonintervention to a disorderly next-door neighbor on 
whose territory large American interests were imperiled. 

The present national administration has also accepted the 
mediation of three American Republics in a peaceful effort to 
reestablish good relations between itself and Mexico, and to 
compose the factional fighting in that unhappy country. This 
effort is in the highest degree creditable to the United States, 
no matter whether the present mediation be entirely successful 
or not. 

President Wilson has also succeeded in procuring the repeal 
by Congress of the exemption of American coastwise vessels 
from paying tolls on the Panama Canal, and on the simple 
ground that the national honor required that repeal. This 
achievement of President Wilson, by the force of his public 
speech and of his legitimate influence on honorable men of all 
parties, has added to the self-respect of the American people, 
and greatly strengthened their future influence in international 
affairs. 

The present administration has also supported the proposals 
of President Taft's administration to effect an amicable settle- 
ment with the weak and distracted Republic of Colombia, in 
spite of the protestations of some members of each of the three 
political parties that the United States should never express 
regret for any injury it may have done to a neighbor—espe- 
cially if the injury were inflicted in an attempt to benefit all 
mankind—and should always be extremely careful not to make 
an exaggerated reparation, even in cases where some reparation 
is admittedly due. To be sure, the new treaty with Colombia 
has not yet been ratified by the Senate; but it is a great credit 
to the national administration that it laid such a treaty before 
the Senate. Taken together with the corresponding act of Pres- 
ident Taft’s administration, the proposal of this treaty should 
work a great improvement in the relations of the United States 
to the Central and South American Republics—relations which 
were seriously disturbed by the act of President Roosevelt's ad- 
ministration on the Isthmus of Panama. 

Two other achievements of President Wilson's administration 
have international bearings of high importance, namely, the 
downward revision of the tariff and the establishment of a 
better currency and banking method in the United States; for 
both these measures will have great efficacy in the development 
of that international trade on which the prosperity of the 
American manufacturing industries clearly depends. The time 
has long past when the domestic market could maintain the 
large-scale American manufactures. All the great national in- 
dustries need broad developments of their foreign trade, in- 
cluding American agriculture when crops are abundant. For 
the development of foreign trade three things are necessary: 
(1) The abolition of duties on raw materials and foods; (2) 
the abolition of protected monopolies, those hot-beds of selfish- 
ness, stagnation, and inefficiency; and (8) the provision of 
American banking facilities, both at home and in foreign parts, 
as sound and flexible as those of European nations. The Repub- 
lican administrations for a dozen years past had been inquiring 
and talking about these beneficent measures. The present 
Democratic administration and Congress achieved them in 14 
months. 

The means py which these achievements have been accom- 
plished are: Frank declaration by the administration of its in- 
tentions and objects; publicity through the press about events 
and persons as soon as the state of the business in hand per- 
mits; and direct appeals to the best thinking and feeling of the 
American people and its representatives. President Wilson, in 
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particular, has appealed directly to the people on every one 
of the issues mentioned above, asking on the highest grounds, 
before Congress had taken action, for the people's support. 
Some people believe him to be a reticent and mentally isolated 
Person; but on every one of these policies he has spoken directly 
to the people with candor and energy, and with an admirable 
confidence in the ultimate intelligence and fairness of the 
voters. 

The fact is that President Wilson’s process in arriving at a 
decision concerning the next responsible action is just that of 
every resolute man who has the scientific habit of mind. While 
he is making up his miad he seeks all possible information and 
various advice and suggestion; but after he has reached a delib- 
erate conclusion, volunteered advice does not take much hold of 
him, although fresh information is always welcome. He seems 
to possess remarkable powers of persuasion in inducing others 
to cooperate with him in that course of action which seems to 
him wise, but this is persuasion and not the imposition of his 
opinions. 

These are great services to the Republic, and they are accom- 
plished facts. To be sure, the political critic or opponent of the 
administration may easily say, “Yes; President Wilson has 
kept the United States out of a war with Mexico, but with how 
much less trouble and expense he could have accomplished that 
desirable result if he had recognized Huerta.” Or he may say, 
“Can anyone suppose that such a disorderly and hopeless Goy- 
ernment as that of Mexico can continue to exist indefinitely 
on the southern border of the United States? It is well that 
war is now postponed; but it must come.” Or the critic may 
say, “ How trivial a pretext for armed invasion was the flag 
incident at Tampico; how rash and how inconsistent was the 
forcible seizure of Vera Cruz; how unstable was the conduct 
of the Washington administration about the embargo on muni- 
tions of war.” To all such queries, speculations, and anticipa- 
tions of evil, the administration and the Democratic Party may 
confidently reply, The accomplished facts speak for them- 
selves; they are al! very good, and they prophesy more public 
good in the future, for they will promote peace, good will, and 
mutually helpful intercourse among the nations.” 

(Notre.—On July 13 I mailed the above article from Asticou, 
Me., to a friend in Massachusetts, with the request that he 
would cause it to be published at his discretion. On account of 
the absence of this friend from his summer home, the article 
did not reach Harper’s Weekly for more than a fortnight; and 
there was then some delay in communicating with me. On 
August 5, Harper’s Weekly asked me if I wished to make any 
changes in or additions to the article, because of the extraordi- 
nary events in Europe since the article was written. On 
August 6 I mailed to Harper’s Weekly the following post- 
sceript.—C. W. E.) 

Posrsckirr.— The sudden invasion of Servia by Austria, and 
of Luxemburg, Belgium, France, and Russian Poland by Ger- 
many, without formal declaration of war, and in great force, 
has proved conclusively that those two military powers are 
capable of using the armies they always hold in complete readi- 
ness to attack any one of their neighbors without reason or ex- 
cuse. The peace of the civilized world has been broken by them 
in the most wanton manner; and the commerce of the world is 
suddenly interrupted, in utter disregard of the interests and 
welfare of other nations. 

Compare these actions of two great military monarchies with 
the actions of the United States toward Mexico during the past 
16 months. Every American and every republican has a right 
to be proud of the contrast, and to anticipate with joy that 
great gains for human rights and welfare will come in time out 
of this demonstration of the superiority of democratic institu- 
tions as regards public morality and international good will. 


Some Conditions as They Haye Been Pictured and as They 
Really Are. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DUDLEY DOOLITTLE, 


OF KANSAS, 
IN THE House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, August 12, 1914. 


Mr. DOOLITTLE. Mr. Speaker, in view of gross misrepre- 
sentations [ feel constrained to address myself to a few facts 
and conditions. I refer to facts concerning the actual condition 
of the country and the alleged condition that the calamity- 
howling partisan press and politicians would picture it as being. 
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, DELIBERATE ATTEMPTS TO DECEIVE, 

At the beginning of this administration certain hostile and 
subsidized newspapers throughout the country began a sys- 
tematized attack on the confidence of the people, actually insult- 
ing their intelligence, and the acts of the administration and 
Congress. The harping critics started their campaign of decep- 
tion and villification even before the tariff bill was passed, and 
tried in yain to make the people think that Congress and the 
President were not their friends. They did all they could to 
produce a panic, and failing in that began a black-hand propa- 
ganda to bring about hard times. To destroy the confidence of 
the people was their set plan; with confidence gone, everything 
else would be easy for their schemes and money to accomplish 
and a return to the days of special privilege and favored mo- 
nopolies would be upon us, But the President in the White 
House and the Congress in the Capitol did not become fright- 
ened by these dire predictions of manufactured calamity any 
more than the people did. 

WOOL AND SHEEP. 


I remember that certain gentlemen on the other side of this 
House tried to scare somebody into thinking that “free wool” 
would ruin the sheep industry, and I have no doubt some of 
their constituents, who have heretofore had more confidence in 
them than we have, believed what was said, really thought the 
panicky outcry was genuine, and proceeded to sell off their 
sheep and to contract in advance the sale of their wool at the 
then prevailing prices. But the sheep raisers and woolgrowers 
know more now than they did when they took these loud- 
mouthed confidence wreckers at their word. Wool is selling at 
a straight advance of 5 cents per pound over the price it 
brought under so-called protection. The price of sheep has 
also greatly advanced; and what will these misguided constitu- 
ents of our crusty carpers do to these “statesmen” who per- 
mitted them to act on false outeries? Let election day answer. 

“ CHINA rds.“ 


Failing to depress the price of sheep and wool, these muck- 
raking orators and newspapers turned to eggs, “China eggs" 
imported right square from China to compete with our own 
domestic eggs. The political press was full of “China eggs” 
and the cheap price of home eggs for about two months, just so 
long as our old hens were working overtime, like they do every 
spring when eggs get cheap; but when the hens began to curtail 
the supply the price began to ascend, just as it always does and 
always will do. Then, what became of the howl about “eggs 
from China”? Gone again, to return when our Leghorns and 
Plymouth Rocks begin another season of an egg per day aver- 
age. What gets me is why these eggs from China fail to show 
up when the price is high. It strikes me that would be the 
proper time to import them. The answer is, of course, nobody 
would believe the China eggs had any effect on the price if eggs 
are selling high. So in order to get more profit—political profit, 
I mean—the time to import the China eggs is when we have 
lots of our own eggs and the price is low. That talk will not 
go for a minute; if importers handle eggs, they do so because 
of the money there is in it, and if they can ship eggs 7,000 miles 
and make anything on them, most surely they will sell them at 
the best possible price; so let us have them when eggs are high— 
for the consumer’s benefit—but not a China egg do you hear of 
then. Roll out the China egg now, Mr. Politician and Mr. Po- 
litical Newspaper—not an egg and not a word. 

“ARGENTINE BEEF.” 


And then there was a protracted uproar over “Argentine 
beef.“ Political reactionaries grew blue in the face and parti- 
san papers ran out of ink printing scare heads. A considerable 
number of cattlemen became honestly concerned. That was 
about the time, and just after a seyere drouth in our State, 
when pastures were dried up and water was about gone. Ship- 
pers had to ship, and the cattle were not fat. The markets 
were glutted, and the prices were not satisfactory. Then old 
“Argentine beef“ was trotted out like a nightmare to scare the 
producer. The importer wanted to get it on the market right 
then and there, while the market was low, because his profit 
would be so much more than when cattle were high. Believe 
that if you want to. But since then, the summer and fail of 
1913, thank God our great old State of Kansas has been favored 
by nature, for which the Democratic Party does not claim any 
credit, but this is one time when our friends the Republicans 
can not claim the credit for the rain, the sunshine, and the 
prosperity. We have produced 184,000,000 bushels of wheat, 
an immense oat crop, excellent alfalfa crops, with a fine pros- 
pect for a good corn crop; our pastures are green and water is 
plentiful. We are not being forced to ship our cattle pre- 
maturely and are in no rush to sell, although the market is 
higher than ever before at this time of the year. Now, where 
is old “Argentine beef”? Seems to me it would be the proper 
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time, if I were an importer, to trot him onto the block again, 
when prices are high, not low, as when he was last being agi- 
tated. But, of course, the importing packers are in the business 
for their health and not for profit. Shall we believe’ that? 
And the yellow political press even find it too much for them. 
They can not mix the high prices and “Argentine beef”; and 
as we have the former, and as much of the latter as ever, they 
will not succeed in distorting the facts. 

Let me give a couple of authentic market reports from lead- 
ing livestock papers, one for last winter and another for this 
summer: y 
[From the Kansas City Daily Drovers’ Telegram, February 25, 1914.] 


RECORD PRICE AROUSES INTEREST—NATIVE STEERS BROUGHT $9.20 HERR 
TOPS FOR 10 YEARS. 

The sale of 51 head of 1,530-pound steers on the Kansas City market 
yesterday at $9.20, the highest price ever paid here in February, bas 
aroused interest in the tops on beef cattle in February in 8 
years. Following is a record of the top February prices the last 10 years: 
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[From the Drovers’ Journal, Chicago.] 
RECORD PRICE FOR CATTLE—CHOICE REEVES SELL FOR $10 AND $12 BEFORE 
CHRISTMAS, IS PREDICTED, 
CHICAGO, July B. 


Cattle prices at the Union Stock Yards reached a reeord point to-day, 
when choice beeves sold for $10. This price was the highest ever paid 
here in July, and was a top point for the year, Hogs touched $9, the 
highest level in months. 

When prices decline again, as they always do go up and 
down, we will find our old acquaintance “Argentine beef” 
running at large, chiefly in the so-called “ news items” of hostile 
subsidized newspapers, where he is more profitable to the pack- 
ers’ monopoly than he is as a competitor of the native steer. 

ARGENTINE CORN, 

Then we had an unwarranted “scare” about “Argentine 
corn,” that was fixed up principally for Indiana, Illinois, Iowa, 
and other States that produced immense corn crops last year, 
and where prices were expected to be low, but the shortage in 
Kansas, Nebraska, Oklahoma, and parts of Missouri made up 
the demand, and the hard-times prophets were disappointed. 
One car of Argentine corn did get as far as Indianapolis, Ind., 
but the expense of shipping, averaging 19 cents to 22 cents per 
bushel, and the inferior quality of the corn hushed the criticiz- 
ing journals. Meanwhile the States where the corn crop was 

-almost a failure were drawing on the other States for corn, 
and corn was bringing 72 cents per bushel—not a bad price at 
all if you have it to sell, but a bit steep if you want to buy. 
So “Argentine corn ” was recalled from the front pages, chucked 
into the back for a while, and then relieved of labor entirely. 
Not a word do you hear about “Argentine corn.” Why? The 
price has been too good, And of course the importers would want 
to wait until the price they could get for it went down, as they 
did not want to make any money—not at all; it was all charity 
with them. But if the good corn crop that we hope for and 
expect this year turns the market down, then, when it is cheap, 
out will come “Argentine corn,” just like “China eggs” and 
“Argentine beef,” and the “competition will be ruining the 
“American farmer ”—in the pages of a hostile political press 
only, however. There is and has been as much coming in as 
at any time when prices were lower. I surmise that in the 
campaign this fall we will have this all rejuvenated and re- 
modeled for the occasion, but the facts will be in possession of 


the people. 
TRUMP CARD PLAYED, 

Then there was a trump card the administration’s enemies 
played. 

“ Coxey’s army,” that had rested itself and slept for 20 years, 
was suddenly revived and recruited by these confidence destroy- 
ers and hard-times promoters. A big effort was made to enroll 
enough unemployed men to make a showing, but small success 
was had except in the columns of certain antiadministration 
papers and in the months of certain politicians; there the 
“army numbered thousands.” Coxey started at Massillon, 
Ohio, and marched tọ Washington. I saw him when he drove 
into the Capitol Grounds at the head of his “army.” ‘There 
were exactly seven people all told, Coxey, his wife, and son, 
dressed in fine fashion—for it must be remembered that Coxey 
is a well-to-do manufacturer—and four “privates,” just com- 
mon bums and hoboes. The “army” never did number more 
than 26 people at any time—this “great army of the unem- 
ployed denouncing Democratic hard times.” And this scheme 


met the fate of all the other misrepresentations. So Coxey’s 
army was lost in the shuffle of business activity and from the 
pages of the subsidized press. 

WHEAT. 

I think I have covered fairly most items of interest to the 
people I have the honor to represent here that have been the 
main subjects of attack. I will refer to one other item—wheat— 
before I close. This year we produced the largest crop in our 
history, and prices at the commencement of the harvest were 
low—about 65 cents per bushel—not so low, as I remember, 
under so-called protection in 1906, when it sold for 58 cents, 
but it was low, entirely too low for profit. Just then out trotted 
certain panicky political press and leather-lunged “statesmen ” 
and partisan orators over the country denouncing “ Canadian 
wheat”; and at the very instant wheat was selling for 3% 
cents a bushel higher in Winnipeg, Canada, than in the United 
States, but, of course, it “was being imported in large quanti- 
ties into the United States from Canada,” in the columns of 
those papers and the imagination of those orators. The Ameri- 
can farmer is not a fool and will not believe any such state- 
ments; he is intelligent, and so is the Canadian farmer, who 
will not sell his wheat in the United States for less than he 
can get for it at home. Here are some 1914 market quotations, 
just before the new wheat came on the market and afterwards: 

June 4: Winnipeg, 95} cents; 5 cents. 

A month later, July 3: Winnipeg, 899 cents; Minneapolis, 873 cents. 

The ust before the European war jump, July 22: Winnipeg, 913 
cents; eapolis, 87§ cents. 

Incidentally, these calamity howlers overlooked the fact that 
there is an import duty on wheat of 10 cents per bushel from 
Canada, and “Canadian wheat” took for back-page cover 
promptly, and then out entirely. They almost tried to use the 
same “ruination” argument on this so-called protected article 
that they did on the so-called free article, like corn. So far as 
the actual price was concerned, they might as well have done it. 

BOARD OF TRADE INVESTIGATION. 

I think it proper to mention, in passing, that malicious mis- 
representation is not only the weapon used regarding prices. I 
have in mind a matter that this House already has had called 
to its attention—market manipulation, the unjust difference in 
the price paid for grain at loading elevators and the price for 
which the same grain was sold for export at export markets. 
It was the habit of these exporters and others on the board of 
trade to send out card bids for grain, and no firm could bid 
above the price stated. I have heretofore presented statements 
of wheat producers that 63 cents was what they had received 
on the card bid from the exporter or broker at the elevators, 
and that the same wheat was sold out of an export market for 
$23 cents to 85 cents per bushel; and the average freight rate 
was less than 6 cents per bushel from the country elevator. 
This is what brokers call “spread” in prices. My resolution 
calls for the investigation of the marketing conditions and how 
the prices are fixed and determined. That a Federal investiga- 
tion was pending became public, and the price to the producer 
advance the next day. A paper in the wheat belt—the Newton 
Republican, July 23, 1914—has this to say editorially: 

While it may not have been due to the fight iin evra DOOLITTLE 
has been making to have an investigation as to whether there is any 
truth in the charge that the Kansas City grain dealers are paying the 
farmers a less price than they should for their wheat, it is noticeable 
there has been a marked advance in Kansas City wheat prices since the 
resolution was introduced in Congress, 

And certainly it was not printed to compliment me, a 
Democrat, 

FICTION NO MATCH FOR FACTS. 

My contention is this: The “ political prices” of products over 
the country, the “tainted-news” prices, as it were, do not coim- 
cide with the actual prices. If my word is doubted, read the 
market reports. 

THE REAL PRICE MAKER. 

Prices and the prosperity of our country are not controlled by 
legislation nor the theories of any political party; there is a 
gauge, an ever-present rule and guide, a standard of measure; 
genuine and true. It is the universal law of supply and demand. 
Attempts to change it, distort it, or to nullify it fail in their own 
effort. It is the same to-day as it was the first day, and ever will 
be. A striking example is now before us—conditions caused by 
the terrible struggle of the European powers. Their brave men 
are in the armies—their factories are closed and their fields are 
deserted. Those who produced now consume. Our factories and 
our fields must provide for the increased demands, 

TRIUMPH OF AMERICAN DIPLOMACY, 

And we can do it without overexertion on our part, and 
although the unhappy strife among European nations brings 
sadness to the hearts of our citizens, we can thank our Creator 
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that our country is at peace with the world; that we are 
not engaged in war, and therefore have the time and oppor- 
tunity to pursue yigorously our lines of industry in factory, 
store, and farm; that the “amateur diplomacy” of “ grape- 
juice diplomats ”—how that mockery must burn in the ears of 
the enemies of this administration—have put to an end govern- 
ments by assassination and all that would pattern after Huerta, 
have led to prosperous peace. We have come out of Mexico with 
a minimum death loss, and only a score of wounded of the 
thousands of Uncle Sam’s boys who avenged the injuries and 
studied insults to the Flag at Vera Cruz; have escaped a second 
war with Mexico and its attendant pension roll; escaped a daily 
expense of $4,000,000—all by the “amateur diplomacy” of the 
once ridiculed “ grape-juice diplomats,” and that ever-present, 
ever-watchful, big, patient, intelligent, whole-hearted American, 
President Woodrow Wilson. Cool-headed, firm persistence has 
accomplished in Mexico all that war could and more. From 
“ professional diplomacy ” deliver us, if it all lead to war; give 
us the “amateur diplomacy that leads to an honorable peace. 


COUNTRY MOURNS DEATH OF MRS. WILSON. 

And I pause to express my profound sadness and sympathy, 
like all other citizens of our Republic, for this great man in 
this his time of deepest sorrow in the death of his noble wife 
and helpmate. I bow before the flag as I see it solemnly and 
silently floating at half-mast to-day. Not one of us knew that 
she was seriously ill, so close was her fatal condition kept back 
from a sympathetic public. In all the midst of official duties 
at home and abroad, bearing down on him more heavily than 
any President since Abraham Lincoln, came this added burden 
of loss and sorrow. For four months the ravages of Bright's 
disease, always fata, was taking the life of this tender friend, 
mother, and wife—and our President, mindful of the happiness 
of the people, keeping back the knowledge from the country 
that she must go, bore it in silence and alone. 

Mr. Speaker, before I leave the stale subject of the tariff I 
want to incorporate as a part of my remarks the latest general 
table to be had, showing prices at one of the central markets 


| of important products: 


FARM PRODUCE PRICES AT CHICAGO, ILL, 
Quotations for first weck in March for 19 years ending with 1914. 
[Compiled by the United States Department of Labor and from the Chicago Inter-Ocean price current. 
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During this spring and summer all prices have advanced, and 
of course just recently jumped on account of the war. 


PASSED BY TRI-PARTY VOTE. 


Those extreme partisans who would blindly condemn the 
Underwood tariff law should remember that Republican, Pro- 
gressive, and Democratic votes together passed it, and no less 
a Republican than Senator La Forierre supported and voted 
for the bill in the Senate. Some of our people may have been 
misled, and it is my purpose that they shall know the truth. 


THE NEW CURRENCY LAW. 


And then chronic carpers commenced on the currency bill 
eyen before it was on the statute books, but it will have a 
chance to prove its worth now; and I would call your atten- 
tion to the difference in the money situation and what it was 
in 1907—no bank is refusing to pay all demands in full, and the 
Old World is at war such as has never before been seen; their 
investors are dumping their securities on our markets to raise 
cash to pay the expense of the war, rated at about $50,000,000 
a day; think of it. Would such an ability to buy everything in 
sight ever been possible under the old national-bank act that 
is giving way to the new Federal reserve act? The panic of 
1907 answers the question, when a depositor at a bank had to 
go hat in hand to his banker and ask for enough to pay a 
week's board. As a matter of fact the new currency law is so 
good 38 Republicans and Progressives voted with the Democrats 
for the bill, and currency reform was a Democratic platform 
pledge. This Congress has done what every Congress since the 
Civil War tried and failed to do. 

ALL PARTIES JOIN. 


But the lurid misrepresentations of hostile press and politi- 
cians could not stop the trend of proper policies and honest 
legislation. There came later the trust measures, and on them 
47 Republicans and Progressives voted with the Democrats. 
And the yote on the trade-commission bill was unanimous. 

ONLY PARTLY DONE, FARM LOAN BILL, 

The House passed a bill giving widows of Spanish War vet- 
erans a pension of $12 per month; a bill giving the States Fed- 
eral aid for roads; the immigration bill; and other general con- 
structive measures. There are pending now bills to standardize 
the grading of grain, and I think one will be passed this session. 
Another bill is pending to prohibit board of trade gambling in 
farm products, and it should be passed without delay. An old- 
age, cripples’, and blind person's pension bill that should be con- 
sidered, farm-loan legislation, and other good measures. This 
last-named subject has been urged by me from the time I first 
set foot in this House. Many and difficult have been our labors 
this session, and long have been the hours, but I say now that 


we should remain in session until this legislation is passed, if 
it takes until March 4 next. Members from the city districts 
will yet see that low interest rates are essential to a larger 
prosperity, and if you do not see it, I believe we will muster 
enough votes to pass in without your support. Money-loaning 
concerns can not throttle this bill very long. 

HONEST LAWS. 


There are some changes each of us would make in the tariff, 
currency, or any other Jaw probably, if each were writing it 
for himself, but we are not and can not. No law can truthfully 
be called strictly perfect, but not one law that has been passed 
this session can truthfully be called corrupt or dishonest, As 
imperfections appear, let them be remedied. No insidious 
lobby has got its work in on these laws. Would you repeal 
the Underwood tariff law, in which no special interest or 
lobby had any hand, and which includes the income tax that 
raised about $85,000,000 revenue for the Government its first 
year, to return to the reeking, rea¢tionary, trust-breeding 
Payne-Aldrich hybrid? Remember Schedule K, and what the 
“protected” interests were—Steel Trust and all the rest. 
Would you repeal the Glass currency law and take back from 
the Government its control over our money, to return to the 
days of the restricted, inadequate national-bank currency law, 
locking up all our surpluses in Wall Street, where we could not 
get them when we wanted them? Remember the panic of 1907 
and the Money Trust. Would you have us at war with feeble 
Mexico, and possibly European nations, rather than enjoying 
the profits and pleasures of domestic peace? Remember Huerta 
and the hostile jingo press that once denounced “watchful 
waiting” and “amateur diplomacy.” Call to mind those im- 
patient hot-heads who would dump the country into war and 
strife, and recall further those inefficient ultraconservatives who 
would get us nowhere. 


REPUDIATION OR RATIFICATION ? 


If you would repudiate the humane, efficient, and constructive 
policies of Woodrow Wilson, backed by a hard-working, pa- 
triotic Congress, you have a champion and leader who has 
already spoken. 

He is former Speaker Joseph G. Cannon, reactionary boss, again 
running on the Republican ticket for Congress in Illinois. He 
has two opponents—a Democrat anda Progressive. At Danville, 
III., July 29, 1914, when he opened his campaign, he said: 

“We are trying Wilson’s Democratic policies. If you like 
them, choose a Democratic House next November. If you don't 


like them, return a Republican House that will tie the hands of 
the President in dictating further destructive legislation.” 

Who best represents your policies, President Wilson or ex- 
Speaker Joseph G. Cannon? I leaye it to you. Shall we reverse 
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and go back to Cannonism? You know what it stands for. 
Shall we cripple the President, or will you say: “ You are right, 
President Wilson; we are with you, not against you.” America 
faces front. She advances. She will not turn back while the 
fight goes on. It is again the people's fight; the President is 
leading their cause. Lincoln said, “Don’t trade horses in the 
middle of the stream.” 


The Federal Reserve Act. 
SPEECH 


HON. H. ROBERT FOWLER, 


OF ILLINOIS, 
In tue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Wednesday, September 17, 1913. 


The House in Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union 
had under consideration the bill (H. R. 7837) to provide for the estab- 
lishment of Federal reserve banks, for furnishing an elastic currency, 
affording means of rediscounting commercial paper, and to establish a 
8 ue supervision of banking in the United States, and for other 

Mr. FOWLER. Mr. Chairman, the President has called Con- 
gress together in extra session for the purpose of discharging a 
most important duty to our country—a duty which, if properly 
performed, will relieve the people from the embarrassing finan- 
cial conditions now holding in check the business of the country 
and threatening our future happiness and prosperity. As the 
bushel is a measure for grain, and as the warehouse is a place 
for its convenient storage, so money is a measure of value and 
the bank is a place for its safe deposit. If the bushel should be 
either too large or too small, or should the warehouse be inse- 
cure, trade and commerce would suffer, and the result would be 
loss through fraud and injustice. The same is true with an 
imperfect system of banking and currency, and the greater the 
imperfections the greater the stagnation in business and the 
greater the loss. 

Mr. Chairman, it is freely admitted by students of government, 
scholars of high repute, and statesmen everywhere that Amer- 
ica has the poorest and most imperfect system of banking and 
currency of any of the civilized nations of the world. The great 
wonder is that we should have permitted it to stand so long. 
Under it we have frequently seen financial panics sweep over 
the country nation-wide, paralyzing our industries, threatening 
our commercial interests with ruin, and entailing upon the 
masses misery and want for more than a decade at a time. We 
have stood by like helpless children and suffered these destruc- 
tive ravages to repeat themselves upon our wealth and civiliza- 
tion without making any substantial effort to guard against 
their repetition. We have constructed levees and sea walls to 
prevent loss by inundation. We have provided for fireproof 
buildings and established fireproof districts in cities to guard 
against loss by conflagration; but we have failed for a century 
and more to construct safeguards against the dreadful ravages 
of our most destructive enemy—financial panics. Legislation 
for the last 50 years has added nothing but patches to the old 
financial garment which at first was a misfit. The proposition 
now is to cast aside the old imperfect garment, with all of its 
clumsy and zoolish patches, and establish a new monetary sys- 
tem, patterned after the best wisdom of the age, and so skillfully 
arranged and adjusted in all of its parts that when completed 
it will afford ample protection against the repetition of future 
panics and give to our people the widest latitude possible for 
the unrestricted development of our internal resources and the 
free extension of our commerce to the markets of the world with- 
out halt and without hinder. 

Mr. Chairman, the present bill as it comes from the hands of 
the Senate, in my opinion, meets all the requirements of the 
pressing emergency which now confronts us. Indeed, it is a 
great constructive measure, providing for a system of banking 
and currency which is not only a vast improvement upon our 
present system but which, in my opinion, will prove to be the 
most perfect system in the world. It gives us a uniform system 
of banking, and at the same time it provides for a systematic 
increase of our money to relieve us when in financial distress, 
and which will keep pace with the increase of our population 
and the growth of the business of the country. 

FEDERAL RESERVE DISTRICTS. 

The bill which comes from the conference committee, and 
which will soon be presented to the President for his siguature, 
provides for a “reserve bank organization committee,” consist- 
ing of the Secretary of the Treasury and not less than two mem- 
bers of the Federal Reserve Board, whose duty it will be to 


select not less than 8 nor more than 12 cities in the United 
States, to be known as “ Federal reserve cities,” and to divide 
the territory of the United States, including Alaska, into Fed- 
eral reserve districts, so that each district will have one, and 
only one, Federal reserve city. It is proposed to establish one 
Federal reserve bank in each of these Federal reserye cities for 
the benefit and accommodation of the people residing within the 
limits of such district, the title of which must include the name 
of the city in which it is located, as The Federal Reserve Bank 
of Chicago.” 
ORGANIZATION OF FEDERAL RESERVE BANKS. 

These Federal reserve banks will be organized much on the 
plan of a big corporation with many stockholders. All of the 
national banks, State banks, and trust companies with the 
requisite capital, within the limits of the Federal reserve dis- 
trict, may become stockholders in the Federal reserve bank. 
All national banks must signify their intention in writing to 
become members within 60 days after the establishment of the 
Federal reserve bank, and must become members within 1 year 
thereafter or surrender their charter and cease to do business 
as national banks, while State banks and trust companies are 
permitted to become members without limitation as to the time 
of making application, but the terms prescribed for membership 
apply to all alike, or nearly so. 

No Federal reserve bank will be permitted to open its doors 
to transact business with a capital stock less than $4,000,000. 
Its capital stock will be divided into shares of $100 each, and 
before any State or National bank or trust company will be 
permitted to become a member it must subscribe to the capital 
stock of such Federal reserve bank a sum equal to one-sixth 
of its own capital stock and surplus, one-sixth of which sum 
must be paid on call of the organization committee, one-sixth 
within three months, one-sixth within six months, and the re- 
mainder or any part thereof must be paid when called for by 
the Federal Reserve Board. All of these payments must be 
made in gold or gold certificates. 


FEDERAL RESERVE BANK STOCK MAY BE SOLD TO INDIVIDUALS OR TO THE 
UNITED STATES UNDER CERTAIN CONDITIONS. 


Should the banks and trust companies within a Federal re- 
serve district fail to subscribe for Federal reserve bank stock 
in the sum of $4,000,000, then the organization committee may 
offer for sale at par to the public a portion of such stock until 
$4,000,000 has been subscribed, to be paid for on the same terms 
as is done by banks and trust companies, with tais limitation 
no individual, company, or corporation will be permitted to 
purchase more than $25,000 worth of said stock. And in the 
event that the public should fail to subscribe for enough of such 
stock to bring the total up to $4,000,000, then the organization 
committee must allot to the United States so much of such stock 
as may be necessary to enable such Federal reserve bank to 
begin business, such stock to be held by the Secretary of the 
Treasury and disposed of by him at not less than par for the 
benefit of the Treasury. 

Under the provisions of this bill the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency is required to forward the necessary blanks to all national 
banks and all State banks and trust companies known to be 
eligible, within the limits of the Federal reserve district, for 
stock subscription, as soon as the Federal reserve districts are 
established. The boards of directors of banks and trust com- 
panies desiring to become members must execute these blanks 
by the adoption of a resolution which will be found on such 
subscription blanks. 

As soon as the required amount of stock has been sub- 
scribed, the organization committee will select five banks which 
have subscribed for stock and which are within the limits of 
the Federal reserve district, to prepare an organization certifi- 
cate for such Federal reserve bank, which certificate shall con- 
tain the name of the Federal reserve bank, the extent of its 
territory, the city and State in which it is to be located, the 
amount of its capital stock, the number of shares into which 
such stock is to be divided, the name and place of business of 
each of the five banks executing the certificate, the names of the 
banks and trust companies which have subscribed for stock in 
such Federal reserve bank, and the number of shares subscribed 
for by each. Such certificate must be acknowledged by a judge 
of a court of record or a notary public with the seal of such 
court or notary public attached thereto, which certificate must 
then be filed with the Comptroller of the Currency for safe- 
keeping. 3 

On the filing of such certificate such Federal reserve bank 
shall become a body corporate, and as such shall hayo power to 
adopt and use a corporate seal; to continue to do business for 
20 years, unless sooner dissolved; to make contracts; to sue and 
be sued in any court at law or equity; to appoint its subordinate 
officers through its board of directors and fix the terms upon 
which their services are to be rendered; to prescribe its own by- 
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laws according to law; to enjoy and exercise all powers pre- 
scribed by the provisions of this bill and such incidental powers 
as are necessary to its operation under the terms of this bill; 
and to receive circulating notes from the Comptroller of the 
Currency equal to the par value of all United States bonds 
which it may have deposited in the Treasury. 

The business of each of such Federal reserve banks shall be 
conducted by a board of nine directors, divided into three 
classes of three members each, designated as classes A, B, and 
©, and shall hold office for a term of three years each. The 
directors of classes A and B will be elected by the member 
banks, and while the members of class A will be selected with 
a view of being strictly representative of the banks, yet the 
three members of class B must be selected from the industrial 
walks of men actively engaged in agricultural, commercial, or 
some other industrial pursuits. The three members of class C 
will be appointed by the Federal Reserve Board, one of whom 
will be named as the chairman of the board of directors of 
such Federal reserve bank, and shall be designated by such 
board of directors as Federal reserve agent. He must keep 
his office on the premises of the Federal reserve bank and act 
as the official agent of the Federal reserve bank, and must make 
reports of the acts and doings of such Federal reserve bank to 
the Federal Reserve Board. 

No State bank or trust company will be permitted to become 
a member of such Federal reserve bank unless it has a paid-up 
and unimpaired capital sufficient to entitle it to become a na- 
tional bank, where it is now located under the national banking 
laws now in existence, Any bank incorporated under any spe- 
cial law of any State or special law of the United States having 
an unimpaired capital sufficient to entitle it to become a bank- 
ing association under existing laws, may, by a vote of 51 per 
cent of its capital stock, be changed into a national banking 
association when approved by the Comptroller of the Currency. 
All such banks and all State banks may become member banks 
of a Federal reserve bank by making application to the organi- 
zation committee or the Federal Reserve Board for stock in the 
Federal reserve bank located in the Federal reserve district in 
which such banks are located. If such banks or trust companies 
are found to possess all of the qualifications necessary to be- 
come national banks under existing law, they may be permitted 
to take out stock and become members of a Federal reserve 
bank. Such stock shall be issued and paid for under the same 
rules and regulations as are required by this act for national 
banks. This act will afford an opportunity for practically all 
of the National banks, State banks, and trust companies to be 
converted into one uniform system of banking, under the con- 
trol of the Federal Government. 

EARNINGS OF THB FEDERAL RESERVE BANK—-HOW DISPOSED OF. 


The banks of the country have been much interested as to 
what disposition will be made of the money paid by them into 
the vaults of the Federal reserve banks. This money will be 
held by the Federal reserve banks as long as they continue to 
do business or as long as the member banks remain solvent and 
conduct their business according to the rules and regulations 
provided for in this act. The least amount which will authorize 
a Federal reserve bank to open its doors for business is 
$4,000,000. One-sixth of this sum must be paid in when the 
stock is issued, one-sixth within three months, and one-sixth 
within six months, and the remainder when called for by the 
Federal Reserve Board. It will thus be seen that at least 
$2,000,000 in cash must be paid in within six months after the 
Federal reserve bank has been established, and the remainder 
must be paid in whenever called for by the Federal Reserve 
Board. This money is the working capital of the Federal re- 
serve bank, and will be used by it for the uses and purposes 
indicated under the powers of this bill, many of which I have 
pointed out heretofore. The member bank may or may not re- 
ceive a return on this money. It will depend upon the business 
prosperity of the Federal reserve bank. The running expenses 
of the Federal reserve bank must be paid first, after which the 
surplus income will be used to pay the member banks a divi- 
dend on the stock purchased from the Federal reserve bank. 
The greatest amount which can be paid under the terms of this 
bill is 6 per cent per annum, and the intention is that the stock- 
holders shall be paid this amount, as it is expected that the 
business of the Federal reserye bank will yield an income suffi- 
cient to do so. 

After paying the running expenses and the 6 per cent dividend 
to the stockholders, the balance of the income, if any, will be 
paid to the United States as a franchise tax. In other words, 
it will become the property of the United States, one-half of 
which will be paid into a surplus fund until it equals 40 per 
cent of the paid-in capital stock of the Federal reserve bank. 
The Secretary of the Treasury may use these net earnings to 


supplement the gold reserve held against outstanding United 
States notes, or he may use it to pay off the outstanding bonded ` 
indebtedness of the United States. Should these banks become 
prosperous, as banking institutions usually have been in the 
past, we may reasonably hope that the Government will soon 
have an income from this source sufficient to pay off the national 
debt. There is still another way by which the United States 
may profit by this new banking system, and that is, should any 
of the Federal reserve banks fail or be dissolved, the surplus, 
after paying all debts, such as running expenses, dividends to 
stockholders, and par value of the stock, shall become the prop- 
erty of the United States and must be used to redeem United 
States bonds or to keep up the gold reserye required for out- 
standing United States notes. 

Mr. Chairman, I think this provision is one of the best features 
of this bill. Heretofore Federal franchises have been given 
away to corporations without reserving any right in the Govern- 
ment to share in the income from the business conducted under 
such franchises. Vast sums have been accumulated by the few, 
through the advantages gained by such franchises, and yet 
they have paid nothing to the Government as a consideration 
therefor. Such rights originally belonged to the people, and they 
had a vested interest in them which should not have been dis- 
posed of without their consent or without adequate considera- 
tion. Valuable franchises should be used as a source of revenue 
in order to lift the burdens of taxation from the shoulders of 
the struggling many. This provision sets in motion the correct 
policy of conserving such rights. Neither should such rights 
b. granted to individuals ‘or corporations in perpetuity. All 
laws granting such franchises should reserve in the State the 
right of recovery at stated periods. The framers of this bill 
wisely guarded our rights by limiting the right to do business by 
Federal reserve banks under this act to 20 years. After the 
expiration of this period, they must come back to the United 
States for a new commission, and at that time I have no doubt 
but what the public will be much better prepared to act wisely, 
and more wisely undoubtedly, than can be done by Congress 
now, for the actual business experience in this system of bank- 
ing will then enable the people to judge more correctly the 
value of this right, and if the United States is not getting an 
adequate consideration for it, they will then be able to guard it 
more accurately, and perhaps be able to secure a better and 
more equitable consideration for its future use. In 1912 we 
had 305,336 corporations, according to the records of the Com- 
missioner of Corporations, with a capital of nearly $62,000,000,- 
000 and a net income of nearly $4,000,000,000. Had the States 
been guarded in letting these rights, they could have had enough 
income from this source alone to defray the expenses of State 
government of all the States in the Union and to construct a 
system of hard roads in every county in all of the States of the 
Union. Ten per cent of the net income of these corporations 
for one year is nearly $4,000,000,000, which is enough to dig 10 
Panama Canals. It is nearly six times as much as we spent 
last year for the maintenance of all our churches and foreign 
missions, all of our colleges, universities, and public schools in 


All of the property of Federal reserve banks, including the 
capital stock and surplus, and all the income derived therefrom, 
is exempt from Federal, State, and local taxation, except taxes 
on real estate. This is another valuable right which is not 
enjoyed by the citizen, and it affords another reason why these 
banks should divide the income with the United States. 

INCREASE AND DECREASE OF THE CAPITAL STOCK. 

Mr. Chairman, these Federal reserve banks may increase their 
capital stock in two ways, one of which results in case of an in- 
crease of the capital and surplus of the member banks, and the 
other is caused by new banks applying for membership. In either 
case it will be necessary to increase the capital stock in order 
to supply the demand for additional stock. Shonld a member 
bank increase its capital and surplus, it is required to subscribe 
for an additional amount of capital stock of the Federal reserve 
bank equal to 6 per cent of the increase of its own capital and 
surplus. 

The Federal reserve bank may decrease its capital stock in 
two ways: Should a member bank decrease its capital and sur- 
plus, the Federal reserve bank is required, on application of the 
member bank, to take up the surplus capital stock of such mem- 
ber bank. Should a member bank fail or go out of business, 
then the Federal reserve bank is required to take up for can- 
cellatlon all of the capital stock held by such member bank. 
Whenever a member bank reduces its capital and surplus, it is 
required to surrender a proportionate amount of the capital 
stock of the Federal reserve bank held by it; and should it cease 
to do business for any cause, it must surrender all of its Fed- 
eral reserve stock. In such event its liabilities to the Federal 
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reserve bank will be paid and the remainder, if any, will be 
paid to such member bank; that is, it will receive a Sum equal 
to its cash-pald subscription on the shares of stock surrendered 
and one-balf of 1 per cent per month since the last dividend 
paynient, less its liabilities to the Federal reserve bank. If a 
member bank should default and go into the hands of a receiver, 
then the Federal reserve bank would retain enough to pay all 
the debts of the member bank due to such Federal reserve bank 
and pay the remainder, if any, over to the receiver. 

Federal reserve stock held by a member bank can not be trans- 
ferred, neither can it be hypothecated as security for loans or 
otherwise. This is necessary, because it is the basis or charter 
on which such member bank is permitted to do business; and, 
further, such stock represents the amount on which 6 per cent 
dividend will be paid annually by the Federal reserve bank. 
While such stock is sound in the hands of a member bank, yet it 
might be worthless in the hands of a third party, as in case of 
a failure of such member bank with large liabilities to the 
Federal reserve bank. 

FEDERAL RESERVE BOARD AND ITS DUTIES. 

Mr. Chairman, as the head is the chief organ of the human 
body, so the Federal Reserve Board is the supreme power over 
this new banking and currency system. It consists of seven 
members, made up of the Secretary of the Treasury, the Comp- 
troller of the Currency, and five other members to be appointed 
by the President, by and with the advice and consent of the 
Senate, not more than one of whom shall be from the same 
Federal reserve district. The five appointive members are re- 
quired to devote their entire time to the duties of the Federal 
Reserve Board, two of whom are required to be persons of ex- 
perience in banking or finance before their appointment, and 
each will receive a salary of $12,000 per annum. The first 
board will hold office for terms of 2, 4, 6, 8, and 10 years, accord- 
ing to allotment; thereafter as such terms expire the vacancies 
will be filled for terms of 10 years each. None of these five 
members will be eligible to hold any office, position, or employ- 
ment during such term of office, and for 2 years thereafter, in 
any member bank. The Secretary of the Treasury, the Assist- 
ant Secretary of the Treasury, and the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency are also barred from holding any such positions for the 
same period of time. The President has the power to remove 
any of these five members for cause, and it is his duty to name 
one of them as governor and one as vice governor of the board. 
The goyernor will be the chief officer of the board. All of the 
five are required to take the oath of office within 15 days after 
appointment. None of the members of this board will be per- 
mitted to be an officer or director of any bank, banking institu- 
tion, trust company, or Federal reserve bank, nor will they be 
permitted to hold any stock in any bank, banking institution, 
or trust company, and before taking the oath of office as such 
member of such Federal Reserve Board each of them must cer- 
tify under oath to the Secretary of the Treasury that they 
have complied with this provision. It is the duty of this board 
to make ful] report of its operations annually to the Speaker of- 
the House, who must cause it to be printed for the benefit of 
Congress. ° 

This board will be a very important factor, because it is 
possessed of large supervisory powers. It will have the right to 
examine at its discretion the accounts, books, and affairs of all 
the Federal reserve banks and all the member banks, and to 
require of each a report of its acts and doings as often as may 
be necessary. Such board is required to publish weekly a state- 
ment of each Federal reserve bank and a consolidated state- 
ment of all of the Federal reserve banks, showing in detail the 
assets and liabilities of the Federal reserve banks, single and 
combined, the character and amount of the money held as re~ 
serves, the nature and maturities of the paper and other invest- 
ments owned or held by Federal reserve banks. 

By an affirmative vote of not less than five members of such 
board it will haye the power to compel a Federal reserve bank 
to rediscount the discounted paper of other Federal reserve 
banks at a rate of interest to be fixed by the Federal Reserve 
Board. Mz. Speaker, this is a power that ought to be exercised 
with great caution. If exercised arbitrarily it might result in 
serious loss, and that, too, without the fault and against the 
protest of the Federal reserve bank. It will also have the 
power to assess a tax semiannually against each of the Federal 
reserve banks, in proportion to their capital stock and surplus, 
sufficient to pay the estimated expenses and the salaries of its 
members and employees, together with any deficits which may 
have been carried forward from the preceding half year. 

Certain reserves are required to be kept by the member banks. 
The Federal Reserve Board has the power to suspend such re- 
quirements for 30 days at a time and to renew such suspension 


for 15 days. Forty per cent in gold is required to be put up 


before any amount of Federal reserve notes will be issued. If 
at any time this reserve should fall below 40 per cent of the 
amount of Federal reserve notes issued the Federal Reserve 
Board is required to place a tax of not more than 1 per cent 
per annum on such deficiency until such reserve drops to 324 
per cent. Should such reserve fall below 324 per cent, then the 
Federal Reserve Board is required to place a tax of not more 
than 13 per cent per annum on such deficiency for every 24 per 
cent or fraction thereof that such deficiency drops below 32} 
per cent. Such tax must be paid by the Federal reserve bank, 
but such bank has the right to add it to the rate of interest and 
discount fixed by the Federal Reserve Board. 

It will have complete power over the issue and retirement of 
Federal reserve notes and to prescribe rules and regulations 
to govern the Comptroller of the Currency in putting out such 
notes for circulation. 

It will have the power to increase, reclassify, or discontinue 
reserve and central reserve cities as it may deem proper; to 
suspend or remove any officer or director of any Federal reserve 
bank and cause the reasons in writing to be forwarded at once 
to such officer or director and to the Federal reserve bank; to 
order any Federal reserve bank to check off from its books and 
balance sheets worthless assets; to suspend the operation of 
any Federal reserve bank, take charge of it, operate it during 
its suspension, wind up its entire business or reestablish it, as 
in the judgment of the Federal Reserve Board may seem wise. 
All of this may be done in case such bank fails to comply with 
the provisions of this act, 

Whenever a Federal reserve bank desires to borrow from the 
United States Federal reserve notes, the application must be 
made through the Federal reserve agent. ‘The Federal Reserve 
Board has the power to require bonds of such Federal reserve 
agent. Such board has the power to prescribe rules and regu- 
lations for safeguarding collaterals, bonds, Federal reserve 
notes, money, or property of any kind deposited with such Fed- 
eral reserve agent. And it has the power to make all rules 
necessary to carry into effect all of the powers and provisions 
of this act. It will have general supervision of all the Federal 
reserve banks, and will have power to grant permits to national 
banks, when not prohibited by State or local laws, the right 
to act as trustee, executor, administrator, or register of stocks 
and bonds, under rules to be prescribed by such board. 

Such board will also have the power to employ attorneys, 
experts, assistants, clerks, or any other help necessary to con- 
duct the business of said board regardless of the civil service, 
but the President may place them under the classified service. 
The salaries of such help will be fixed in advance by such 
board and will be paid in the same manner as the salaries of 
the members of such board. It will be seen that the Federal 
Reserve Board is all powerful in the regulation and conduct of 
this new system of banking and currency. The abuse thereof 
might result in much danger to our free institutions, but it is 
hoped that all of its powers will be administered at all times 
for the good of a more perfect system of banking and currency. 


FEDERAL ADVISORY COUNCIL. 


Mr. Chairman, each of the Federal reserve banks will have the 
right, through its board of directors, to select from its own 
Federal reserve district one representative who will be a mem- 
ber of what is styled in this bill, “ Federal advisory council.” 
There will be as many members of this council as there are 
Federal reserve districts. The compensation of each of these 
members will be fixed by the board of directors of the respective 
Federal reserve banks. It will be their duty to hold at least 
four meetings annually in the city of Washington, D. C., and 
oftener if called upon by the Federal Reserve Board, and such 
council may hold such other meetings either in Washington, 
D. C., or elsewhere, as they may deem proper. It will have a 
right to select its own officers and adopt its own method of 
procedure. 

Such council will have the power, either by itself or through 
its officers, to confer directly with the Federal Reserve Board 
on general business conditions, to make oral or written repre- 
sentations concerning matters within the jurisdiction of said 
board, to call for information and to make recommendations in 
regard to discount rates, rediscount business, note issues, re- 
serve conditions in the various districts, the purchase and sale 
of gold or securities of reserve banks, open-market operations 
by such banks, and the general affairs of the reserve banking 
system. Each member will be expected to look after the imme- 
diate welfare of his own Federal reserve bank, as well as the 
general welfare of the whole banking system. It will certainly 
be a very valuable council, and, acting in connection with the 
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Federal Reserve Board, it is to be hoped that this new system | poration, when presented for rediscount by any member bank, 


will be well guarded, 
BANK RESERVE REQUIREMENTS. 


As soon as the Secretary of the Treasury shall announce that 
a Federal reserve bank has been established all subscribing 
banks in the Federal reserve district must maintain reserves 
as follows: If a member bank should not be located in a central 
reserve city or a reserve city, its reserve must be equal to 12 per 
cent of its aggregate demand liability and 5 per cent of its time 
deposits. Four-twelfths of such reserve must be kept in its own 
vaults for a period of 24 months after such notice; two-twelfths 
must be kept in the vaults of the Federal reserve bank for a 
period of 6 months after such notice; and for each succeeding 
6 months an additional one-twelfth until five-twelfths have been 
so deposited, which shall be the amount permanently required. 
For a period of 24 months after such notice the balance of its 
reserve may be held in its own vaults or in the Federal reserve 
bank or in banks of reserve or central reserve cities. After the 
expiration of 24 months said reserve may be held in the vaults 
of the member bank or in the Federal reserve bank or both, in 
its own discretion. 

If the member bank should be located in a reserve city, then 
its reserye must be a sum equal to 15 per cent of its aggregate 
demand liability and 5 per cent of its time deposits. Six- 
fifteenths thereof must be kept in its own vaults. At least 
three-fifteenths must be kept in the vaults of the Federal 
reserve bank for a period of six months after such notice; and 
for each succeeding six months an additional one-fifteenth must 
be deposited until six-fifteenths have been so deposited, which 
shall be the amount permanently required. 

Should such member bank be located in a central reserve city, 
it must maintain reserves equal to 18 per cent of its aggregate 
damand liability and 5 per cent of its time deposits, six- 
eighteenths of which must be kept in its own vaults, three- 
eighteenths must be kept in the Federal reserve bank for six 
months after such notice, and permanently thereafter six- 
eighteenths. The balance of such reserve must be held in its 
own vaults, or in the Federal reserve bank, or both, at its option. 

This is a smaller per cent than is now required by the present 
law, and will give the member banks an opportunity to lend a 
greater per cent of their capital than heretofore. 


POWERS AND DUTIES OF FEDERAL RESERVE BANKS. 


A Federal reserve bank as provided for in this bill will be 
very popular, in my opinion, because it offers many conveniences 
to the public. While its doors will not be swung open to the 
public for the transaction of ordinary business, yet it will be 
open to the member banks and to the United States for the de- 
posit of current funds in lawful money, national-bank notes, 
Federal reserve notes, or checks and drafts drawn on solvent 
member banks payable on presentation and for exchange pur- 
poses only. The member banks may receive from the Federal 
reserve bank deposits of current funds in lawful money, na- 
tional-bank notes, or checks and drafts on member banks or 
other Federal reserve banks payable on presentation. 

Federal reserve banks may discount notes, drafts, and bills 
of exchange issued or drawn for agricultural, industrial, or 
commercial purposes, or where the proceeds have been or are to 
be used for agricultural, industrial, or commercial purposes, if 
indorsed by one of its own member banks, with a waiver of 
demand, notice, and protest, provided such notes, drafts, and 
bills of exchange mature within 90 days; but if such notes, 
drafts, and bills of exchange are based on live stock, or have 
been drawn or issued for agricultural purposes, they may be 
discounted, although they do not mature for a period of six 
months. This is a salutary provision based upon the principles 
underlying agriculture, and is regarded as à victory for the 
farmer. It really places a premium upon all such paper based 
upon live stock and the products of the farm. A long and bitter 
struggle was waged before this provision was incorporated in 
the bill, and had it not been for the manly courage displayed by 
the Members of Congress representing agricultural districts 
it would not be in the bill now. It was not in the original 
draft of the bill, but was placed in it by way of an amendment 
after one of the most furions fights known to this session of 
Congress. 

The Federal reserve bank may discount paper known as ac- 
ceptances based upon importation, exportation, or domestic ship- 
ment of goods, provided that such paper is indorsed by at least 
one member bank and provided further that it matures within 
three months. The amount of such discount made for any one 
member bank can not exceed one-half of the paid-up capital 
stock and surplus of such member bank. Notes and bills of 
exchange, indorsed by only one person, company, firm, or cor- 


will not be accepted by the Federal reserve bank in excess of 
8 per cent of the unimpaired capital and surplus of the mem- 
r bank. 


FARMERS MAY BORROW ON FIVE YEARS’ TIME. 


Mr. Chairman, the bill provides that the farmer may borrow 
money from his home bank on five years’ time, if he can secure 
the loan by Improved and unincumbered farm lands. The origi- 
nal bill fixed the time at nine months, but it was amended by the 
friends of agriculture in the Democratic caucus by extending 
the time to one year, and the Senate extended the time to five 
years. This provision gives the farmer a chance to borrow 
money on long time, so that he may build comfortable homes 
or improve his lands, as he may deem proper. The only other 
feature necessary to meet the demands of the farmer is a low 
rate of interest. While the question of the rate of interest 
could not be handled here without endangering the bill, on 
account of a constitutional question, yet if the farmer does not 
get relief at the hands of the banks Congress will enact a rural- 
credit law, authoriizng farm banks, primarily for the accommo- 
dation of home seekers and farmers in general. It may be 
that local banks will not be full handed enough to lend much 
money on long time; and if this should prove to be true, then 
it will be necessary to enact a rural-credit system. It is abso- 
lutely necessary that the farmer should be in a position to bor- 
row money readily on long terms at a low rate of interest for 
the improvement of his premises and for the production and 
movement of his crops, 


OPEN-MARKET OPERATIONS. 


Federal reserve banks may, under rules prescribed by the 
Federal Reserve Board, go on the open market, either at home 
or abroad, and buy and sell cable transfers, bankers’ ac- 
ceptances, and bills of exchange made eligible by this act for 
rediscount either with or without the indorsement of member 
banks. They have the power under this act to go on the open 
market either at home or abroad for the purpose of dealing in 
gold coin and gold bullion. They have the right to make loans 
thereon, to exchange Federal reserve notes for gold, gold coin, 
or gold certificates, or to contract for loans of gold coin and 
bullion, and to hypothecate security therefor, such as United 
States bonds and any other securities which such banks are 
permitted to hold under the proyisions of this act. 

They also have the right to go on the open market at home 
or abroad and sell and buy bonds and notes of the United 
States and revenue bonds, notes, and warrants issued in antici- 
pation of the collection of taxes or in anticipation of assured 
revenues by any State, county, district, political subdivision, or 
E mieipality of the United States. They also have a right to 
purchase from member banks and to sell with or without their 
indorsement bills of exchange arising out of certain commercial 
transactions, 

They have the right to establish rates of discount to be 
charged by Federal reserve banks for all classes of paper han- 
died by them, subject to review by the Federal Reserve Board. 
They have the right to establish accounts with Federal reserve 
banks for exchange purposes, to open and maintain banking ac- 
counts with foreign countries, appoint correspondents and estab- 
lish agencies in such countries for the purpose of purchasing, 
selling, and collecting bills of exchange, and to buy and sell bills 
of exchange with or without indorsement arising out of commer- 
cial transactions with no more than 90 days to run and which 
bear the signature of two or more responsible parties, all of 
which is subject to review and consent of the Federal Reserve 
Board. 

Mr. Chairman, under the terms of this bill the Secretary of the 
Treasury has the right to deposit in these Federal reserve banks 
any part or all of the revenue of the Goyernment or the gen- 
eral funds held in the Treasury, except the 5 per cent fund 
held for the redemption of outstanding national-bank notes 
and the funds provided for in this bill for the redemption of 
Federal reserve netes. When so deposited it may be checked 
out on account of the Government, the same as money is now 
checked out by individuals on their bank account. This is a 
very wise provision and will give the Government a much- 
needed freedom from its present clumsy and expensive plan. 

PAPER MONEY ISSUED DIRECT DY THE GOVERNMENT, 


Mr. Chairman, one of the wisest provisions in the bill is that 
which confers upon the Government the right to issue paper 
money direct without the intervention of national banks. While 
the Constitution confers upon Congress the right to coin money 
and regulate the value thereof and of foreign coin, yet it has 
always been contended by many statesmen that the Government 
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should not issue paper money. Such money in this act will be 
known as Federal reserye notes, and must be received by all 
national banks, Federal reserve banks, and member banks, 
and for all taxes, customs, and other public dues. They must 
be redeemed in gold when presented to the Treasury Depart- 
ment in Washington, D. C., or in gold or lawful money when 
presented to a Federal reserve bank for redemption. 

All of our bank notes are secured by the indebtedness of the 
country—United States bonds. But the paper money provided 
for under the terms of this bill will have behind it the wealth 
of the country, and as our wealth is unlimited our opportunity 
for money is equally unlimited, and justly so. As money is the 
yardstick of yalues, why should there be a scarcity of yard- 
sticks while we are actively engaged in the measurement of the 
vast productions of the farm, mine, and factory? Why should 
the wheels of transportation be halted for a want of sufficient 
money to place the products of industry in transit? There is 
no more reason for this than there is for a shortage of cars 
or boats during the busy season of moying crops. The wonder 
is that civilization should permit a shortage of money to exist 
anywhere. Land values are inestimable in any country and 
is the most stable security in the world. Alaska is rich and 
worth billions of dollars. The title to most all of her land is 
in the Government. Suppose $1,000,000,000 in paper money 
were issued with the lands of Alaska pledged to redeem it, 
what could cause such money to depreciate? Nothing. Why? 
Because Alaska is rich and eternal. 

During the consideration of this feature of the bill we have 
been confronted with the argument that asset money is unwise 
and certain to breed disaster, while, as a matter of fact, all of 
our bank notes have been secured by the indebtedness of the 
country, as evidenced by Government bonds; and, if such secur- 
ity is good, why should not the vast amount of wealth required 
as collateral in this bill be good? For every dollar of Federal 
reserve notes issued by the Government the Federal reserve 
bank receiving the same is required to put up with the Govern- 
ment $1.40, 100 cents of which must be of the best gilt-edge 
security and 40 cents must be in gold. The national-bank 
notes now have only the evidence of United States debt be- 
hind them in the sum of dollar for dollar, and yet they are 

Who doubts the stability of the Federal reserye note 
with 140 cents of the best security on the market behind every 
dollar of it? 

This is not the only safeguard. It is provided that when the 
Federal reserve note has been placed in circulation it may re- 
main out until it reaches a Federal reserve bank; then it must 
be retired, which means redeemed, and if it should be recireu- 
lated 10 per cent interest thereon must be paid. In other words, 
it is an emergency money for the movement of crops and to 
give relief in case of financial distress, whatever may be the 
cause. Nothing could be more sensible and nothing will inspire 
greater confidence. It is the beginning of a sensible method of 
‘money supply. To stop the wheels of commerce and business 
because of a shortage or inadequate supply of money is as fool- 
ish as to refuse to feed corn to a herd of starving cattle because 
of a want of a bushel measure to measure it before feeding it. 
Money is no more sacred than wheat or corn, and not half so 
much, because wheat and corn are useful to man as food for 
himself and his domestic animals. No such use can be made of 
money, and suffering and want should never be tolerated be- 
cause of a shortage of money necessary for the rapid movement 
of all articles necessary for food, raiment, and shelter and for 
the ample supply of business generally. While some Members 
of Congress look upon this feature of the bill with some mis- 
givings, yet I welcome it as one of the strongest and most im- 
portant provisions of the bill, and regard it as a complete safe- 
guard against future panics. 

OUR STOCK OF MONEY. 

Mr. Chairman, we have a yery complex system of money, con- 
sisting of many kinds. We have four kinds of metallic money— 
gold, silver, nickel, and copper. We have four kinds of paper 
money—the Treasury note, or greenback, the bank note, the gold 
certificate, and the silver certificate. On the Ist day of Novem- 
ber, 1913, the sum total of all of this money amounted to 
$3,775,994,796, divided as follows: 

Gold, including gold bullion in the Treasury 
ee 
Treasury notes of 1890 n TE MERE, 


United States Treasury no or greenbacks —.— 
National-bank notes 3 . uae 
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$1, 905, 901, 516 
176, 239, 292 


2, 590, 000 
346, 681, 016 
758, 899, 709 


3. 755, 994, 790 
None of this money is a legal tender for the payment of all 
debts, both public and private, except our gold, which gives it 


rank in a class by itself. It is therefore called primary money, 
while all other kinds are classed as secondary money and must 
be redeemed in gold. While it is true that we haye outstanding 
$480,079,731 in silver certificates, yet we also have in the 
Treasury standard silver dollars with which to redeem them; 
but as the silver dollars themselves must be redeemed in gold, 
it practically places gold behind the silver certificates. We also 
had outstanding on the same day $1,021,451,879 gold certificates, 
which must be redeemed in gold. If this amount should be 
taken from our stock of gold, it would leave $884,449,637 as our 
stock of primary money with which to redeem our secondary 
money, which amounts to $1,850,093,235. It will be seen that 
our stock of secondary money is more than twice as large as 
our stock of primary money, and yet according to law it must 
be redeemed in gold. 

Suppose we were called upon to redeem all our outstanding 
secondary money, we would fail by nearly a thousand mil- 
lion dollars, although our wealth amounts to more than 
$130,000,000,000. This reveals the weakness of our monetary 
system and at the same time exemplifies the vast advantage 
hoarders of gold have during periods of financial distress. 
Many weak firms in primary money, yet rich in property values, 
have been forced to the wall in times of financial panics, and 
their vast holdings have been swallowed up by designing gam- 
blers and speculators in gold, as in the case of the Tennessee 
Coal & Iron Co. in 1907. 

Let us go a little further. It is estimated that the deposits 
in national banks amount to $7,000,000,000, and that the de- 
posits in private banks, State banks, and trust companies 
amount to $13,000,000,000, making a total deposit in the coun- 
try of $20,000,000,000. Suppose these institutions were forced 
to redeem their obligations in gold. They would not be able 
to pay 10 cents on the dollar, even though they owned all the 
gold coin and gold bullion in America. It is quite evident that 
our stock of primary money is too small, and what is true in 
America is true all over the world. 

The civilized world has heretofore proceeded upon the theory 
that money should be coined out of a metal with a steady, 
unfluctuating intrinsic value equal to its face value. Nothing 
could be more misleading. No such metal ever has or ever will 
be discovered. Outside of the fine arts gold would have but 
little commercial yalue were it not used as a money. Its in- 
adequacy to supply the demand for primary money increases 
its commercial yalue. Intrinsic value depends upon what use 
can be made of the article. Hogs and cattle, corn and wheat 
are very useful to man as food products. Wool, cotton, and flax 
are also yery useful to him for raiment; so is timber useful to 
him for shelter. All of these articles have intrinsic value, 
because of the needful uses they are to mankind, but no such 
use can be made of gold. All money ought to be primary or 
uniform in value, redeemable in property values, in order to 
prevent fluctuation. 

The idea of money is based more on theory than in fact, By 
theory, we agree that money has a certain fixed value for con- 
venience in trade, while, as a matter of fact, it may not be 
worth anything intrinsically. To illustrate, our gold dollar is 
worth a hundred cents, both in theory and in fact. In theory itis 
worth a hundred cents because we haye agreed to accept it in 
trade for a hundred cents. In fact, it is worth a hundred 
cents as long as it is kept up to its standard weight. The bank 
note in theory is worth as much as the gold dollar, while 
in fact its commercial yalue is nominal, not worth as much as 
one-tenth of 1 cent. Yet in practice it is much more desirable 
than gold, because of its convenience as a medium of exchange, 
less bulky to carry, and more easily cared for, and, as a matter 
of fact, it is worth more than the gold dollar, because the gold 
dollar is dependent upon itself alone to make good, and as it 
loses in weight by use it depreciates and falls below its face 
value, while the bank note has property value behind it many 
times its face value in the nature of a promise to redeem by the 
United States; and it does not make any difference how much 
use is made of it nor how ragged it may become, it always 
passes for its face yalue, and when it becomes too badly worn 
0 use it may be replaced at a nominal cost with a new bank 
note. 

I know this is true by experience. At Chicago, on my way to 
Congress, I applied to the Pennsylvania ticket office for trans- 
portation from Chicago to Washington, D. C. I offered a $20 
gold coin as pay for my ticket; whereupon I was promptly in- 
formed by the ticket agent that it was no good. I demanded 
his reason for refusing it. He said it was too light. I threw 
out another $20 gold coin, and he refused it. I then hunted up 
the general passenger agent and told him what had happened. 
He went with me to the agent and inquired why he had refused 
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gold in pay for transportation. His reply was, Too light.” 
I had five $20 gold pieces with me, and to test his good faith I 
handed all of them to him and told him to pick out a good one. 
He took them and went away for a short time and returned 
with the report that all of them were short in weight. I then 
tendered him a $20 bank note, which he accepted readily, with- 
out any thought of discount. 
The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 


Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimons consent 
that the gentleman have time to conclude his story, 
There was no objection. 


Mr. FOWLER. Mr. Chairman, I cite this experience to illus- 
trate the difference between money with intrinsic value and 
money without intrinsic value. The gold coin is based on the 
assumption that it has within itself a property value worth its 
face value and sufficient to maintain its face value, which is not 
true, for it grows weaker and less in value all the time. The 
bank note is based upon the theory that it has a property 
value behind it sufficient to maintain its face value as long as 
it may he used as a money, while in fact no property in par- 
ticular has been pledged for its security, and its only security 
is the promise of the United States to redeem it in gold. It 
would be just as stable and worth just as much in trade if the 
promise were to redeem it in hogs and cattle or wheat and corn 
or land. The naked promise to redeem with or without an in- 
tention to redeem is what gives it its value as money. It is 
said that Venice issued a paper money at one time based upon 
gold locked up in her treasury vaults. Things went on all right, 
but in the meantime some Jewish shipping merchants quietly 
borrowed the gold to increase their trade, but the people of 
Venice were kept in ignorance of this fact. The paper money 
did not depreciate when the gold was taken away, and when 
Cæsar went down to Venice to take the treasury by force, on 
opening the vaults he found not a dollar in gold. This paper 
money served the same purpose after the gold had been loaned 
as it did before. Suppose the security had been land, which no 
invading army can carry away, how could the money have been 
made more secure or more stable? 

Mr. Chairman, there is something radically wrong about any 
system of money which does not have enough strength within 
itself to maintain its face value. One of my gold coins was 
light about 80 cents, as I remember. Suppose it should change 
hands 50 times in a day, the loss on it would be $15 for one 
day, and in four days it would be $60, or three times its original 
value. Such a coin is a cheat and a fraud, I do not care what 
material it is made of. The trouble about any money with an 
intrinsic value is that the longer it is used the less it is worth. 
This is true with gold, the most popular of all metallic moneys, 
and sooner or later it will haye to be abandoned as a circulat- 
ing medium. This is practically the case now in the United 
States, 

Mr. Chairman, one of the best features of this bill is that part 
which provides for a system of money based upon correct 
principles—a paper money secured by property values. Under 
it we will not be required to wait for the discovery of new 
gold fields before we can get relief from financial distress, but 
whenever we find a shortage in the supply of money we can go 
direct to the Federal Reserve Board for relief, and by giving 
the proper security required by this act we can get all the money 
that will be needed within a few hours. No one with property 
need remain long in want for money, No chance for depreciation. 
No cause for alarm. The most sacred thing about money, if it 
can be said to be sacred at all, is the certainty in maintaining its 
face value. The plan offered by this bill is a guaranty against 
depreciation in yalue, because it has behind it a security of 140 
cents for every dollar of the new issue; and, besides, it has 
the promise of the United States to redeem it in gold or lawful 
money. This is the best assurance of stability in values. It is 
not only a guaranty against depreciation in value, but it is a 
guaranty against a shortage in the supply. It is a harbinger 
of a new system, safe and sound, with enough elasticity to 
spread out all over the country to relieve want and suffering 
wherever it may be found. Its attributes are stability, activity, 
and sufficiency. It is the dawn of a new era, with a rainbow of 
promise, that panics in American shall be known no more; that 
business shall fly on the unclipped wings of activity, regulated 
by greater skill and conducted on larger scales, with more 
certainty of a steady income; that the unknown shall be dis- 
covered and that the impossible shall be made possible by the 
wise use of the instrumentalities provided by this bill; that peace 
and prosperity shall ever be within easy reach of our people, 
lending steadily onward and upward to a higher civilization and 
a more perfect and useful life here below. [Applause.] 


“My Thought Is of America — president Wilson's Appeal 
for American Neutrality, 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD T. TAYLOR, 


OF COLORADO, 
Ty rue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, August 20, 1914. 


Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Mr. Speaker, on day before yester- 
day President Wilson issued an earnest appeal for real Ameri- 
can neutrality that is one of the most eloquent and patriotic 
appeals for self-control on the part of all American citizens 
that has ever been uttered in the history of this or any other 
country. 

I thought some more distinguished Member of this House or 
of the Senate would insert that proclamation of neutrality and 
appeal to humanity in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD and preserve 
it for all time; but not seeing it in the Recorp this morning I 
ask permission to extend my remarks by inserting in the Recorp 
the President's solemn words to his fellow countrymen in this 
critical hour to guard against any breach of neutrality. 

Every patriotic citizen of this Republic ought to carefully 
read the President’s message, and the heart of every loyal son 
of this Union ought to swell with pride to observe the magnifi- 
cent spirit in which the press of this country has received this 
message, as shown by the editorials in the issues of yesterday 
and to-day. 

I feel that it is especially appropriate that the President's 
earnest and seusible warning to the public should be given not 
only the widest publicity, but that it should go into our Recorp. 
Especially do I make this request because one of the greatest 
hewspapers in referring to the President’s message said: 

The point of latent pau is in Congress, Reckless Members of either 
House, occupying positions of responsibility, where their words 8 
KEES far beyond their intrinsic merit, because they are spoken offi- 
cially, can do damage in a few minutes that could not be undone in 
years. If Mr. Wilson will keep Congress quiet for a while until the 
worst of this storm blows over, he can depend upon the people of this 
country to do their share. Absolute neutrality the only course for 
the United States, 

The tenor of the press of the country is that the American 
people should keep cool at this time and avoid creating internal 
difficuities. One newspaper says: 

The patriotic words from President Wilson’s appeal to the American 
people fall like a message from a higher and nobler sphere. 

While we may think that our country is secure, owing to our 
position, and we are all proud that we have no entangling alli- 
ances at this time, and that America is happily safe for the 
present, yet this simple and sincere expression of our Presi- 
dent, “ My thought is of America,” is a sentiment that should 
fill every American’s heart with pride and remind him of his 
duty to our beloved country. The Washington Star of last even- 
ing aptly says: 

We can not as a Nation remain aloof from the issues of the war if 
we work up violent factional feeling, which will quickly lead to bitter 
recriminations in public. 

The New York World says: 

While Germans and French and English and Austrians and Belgians 
and Russians and Serbs in Europe are slaughtering one another in the 
most devastating war of all time, men of those same races are living 
and working in peace and amity under the American flag. What higher 
tribute than this can be paid to the spirit of the Republic? 

There is a pathetic wisdom and foresight in the President's 
remarks that can not help but be appreciated by all right- 
thinking people. He says that to stir up racial strife in this 
country by violent speech or editorial utterances might involve 
us in foreign controversy, if not in war, and every lover of his 
country should avoid doing anything that may in any way tend 
to embroil the United States in controversy with any foreign 
country, especially at this critical time. 

President Wilson has from the day he entered the White 
House up to this good hour always stood for peace—for peace 
at home as well as peace abroad. And the American people 
owe him a debt of everlasting gratitude for the fact that the 
United States is at peace with the world to-day. If the exam- 
ple of our own President had been followed by the crowned 
heads of Europe it would have been a blessing for all humanity 
for all time to come. 

Mr. Speaker, in presenting this remarkable and solemn warn- 
ing to the American people by our President I will only say 
“My thought is of America.” 
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THE PRESIDENT'S SOLEMN WARNING TO HIS FELLOW COUNTRYMEN TO 
GUARD AGAINST ANY BREACH OF NEUTRALITY. 

Addressing the American people, the President yesterday is- 
sued a statement in connection with the European war, warning 
citizens of the United States against “ that deepest, most subtle, 
most essential breach uf neutrality which may spring out of 
partisanship, out of passionately taking sides.” 

The President's statement follows: 

“My fellow countrymen: I suppose that every thoughtful 
man in America has asked himself during these last troubled 
weeks what influence the European war may exert upon the 
United States, and I take the liberty of addressing a few words 
to you, in order to point out that it is entirely within our own 
choice what its effects upon us will be, and to urge very earn- 
estly upon you the sort of speech and conduct which will best 
safeguard our Nation against distress and disaster. 

“The effect of the war npon the United States will depend 
upon what American citizens say and do. Every man who 
really loves America will act and speak in the true spirit of 
neutrality, which is the spirit of impartiality and fairness and 
friendliness to all concerned. The spirit of the Nation in this 
critical matter will be determined largely by what individuals 
and society and those gathered in public meetings do and say, 
upon what newspapers and magazines contain, upon what our 
ministers utter in their pulpits, and men proclaim as their opin- 
ions on the streets. 

“The people of the United States are drawn from many na- 
tions, and chiefly from the nations now at war. It is natural 
and inevitable that there should be the utmost variety of sym- 
pathy and desire among them with regard to the issues and cir- 
cumstances of the conflict. Some will wish one nation, others 
another, to succeed in the momentous struggle. It will be easy 
to excite passion and difficult to allay it. Those responsible for 
exciting it will assume a heavy responsibility; Uity 
for no less a thing than that the people of the United States, 
whose love of their country and whose loyalty to its Govern- 
ment should unite them as Americans all, bound in honor and 
affection to think first of her and her interests, may be divided 
in camps of hostile opinions, hot against each other, involved 
in the war itself in impulse and opinion, if not in action. Such 
diversions among us would be fatal to our peace of mind, and 
might seriously stand in the way of the proper performance of 
our duty as the one great nation at peace, the one people hold- 
ing itself ready to play a part of impartial mediation, and speak 
the counsels of peace and accommodation, not as a partisan but 
as a friend. 

„venture, therefore, my fellow countrymen, to speak a 
solemn word of warning to you against that deepest, most 
subtle, most essential break of neutrality which may spring out 
of partisanship, out of passionately taking sides. The United 
States must be neutral in fact as well as in name during these 
days that are to try men’s souls. We must be impartial in 
thought as well as in action; must put a curb upon our senti- 
ments as well as upon every transaction that might be con- 
strued as a preference of one party to the struggle before an- 
other. 

“My thought is of America. I am speaking, I feel sure, the 
earnest wish and purpose of every thoughtful American, that 
this great country of ours, whieh is, of course, the first in our 
thoughts and in our hearts, should show herself in this time of 

liar trial a Nation fit beyond others to exhibit the fine poise 
of undisturbed judgment, the dignity of self-control, the effi- 
ciency of dispassionate action; a Nation that neither sits in 
judgment upon others nor is disturbed in her own counsels, and 
which keeps herself fit and free to do what is honest and disin- 
tested and truly serviceable for the peace of the world. 

“Shall we not resolye to put upon ourselves the restraint 
which will bring to our people the happiness and the great and 
lasting influence for peace we covet for them?” 


American Citizens in Europe. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ANDREW J. VOLSTEAD, 


OF MINNESOTA, 
Ix THE HOUSE or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Saturday, August 15, 1914. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Mr. Speaker, allow me to call to the atten- 
tion of this House the complaint made by the passengers on 
the White Star steamer, the Celtic, that landed in New York 
on Saturday, the 15th of this month. They prepared a memo- 
rial to the President, part of which was published in the Wash- 
ington Post yesterday, which reads: 


CRY OUT TO UNCLE SAM. . 


Days without food, inability to obtain funds, the canceling of steamer 
tickets with no refund of money, the loss of mal belongings, in 
some ‘cases actual hostility from the population about them, have 
. American men, and especially women and children, to a pitiable 


Thousands are in need of transportation, which they can not ly. 
We should like to bear testimony to the * Kindness: 8 cent 
tesy of the English people to those Americans who have been fortunate 
enough to reach angan But English help is inadequate, and eve 
week, every day, adds to the acute sufferings of those left without fun 
in a foreign land. 

In connection with this appears a communication from Paris 
dated August 15, from Dr. Herman B. S. Chayes, of New York. 
of which I quote the following: 


en on the 

t p Many Americans — in dire 
need — no fault of their own. The situation is little short of a 
ex on e 
er prenion 6t ee merely echoes the sentiments of hun 

Has our Government been derelict in caring for our citizens 
abroad? 

This memorial and communication clearly indicate that Amer- 
ican citizens have been and still are in need of the actual 
necessaries of life, such as food and shelter, and that every 
week and eyery day add to the actual suffering of those abroad 
who are left without funds. What has our Government done to 
relieve that distress? 

On the 3d day of this month Congress appropriated $250,000 
for relief, and on the 5th the President asked for $2,500,000 
for this same purpose, which was promptly granted. What has 
the State Department done with this money? On the 5th of 
this month there appeared in the Washington Times, in bold- 
face type, so as to attract attention, the following statement: 


HOW TO CABLE MONEY TO FRIENDS IN EUROPE, 


no Sending money to relatives and | friends marooned by the war in Eu- 
9 . S pie piocs . mois 5 y ur J. Carr, Chief of the 
“Send to the State 8 a certified check, draft, or postal 
money order payable to ‘ Chief, Bureau of Accounts, State Department.’ 
eae — 50 the name of the person (full 
rhe money will be cabled immediat to the nearest American con- 
sul, who will issue local currency or a draft (United States warrant) 
po Sr tna State Department, payable to the payee, who calls at the con- 
This statement appears on its face to be authorized by the 
State Department. The same information was republished in 
other papers. On the day following this publication—the 6th— . 
I paid, as directed in this notice, a sum to be transmitted to an 
American, then at St. Gall, Switzerland, and was promised that 
the money would be transmitted by cable that day. Two or 
three days later I called at the State Department to inquire 
and was told that the money had been cabled, but that no 
answer had been received. Asked if they would not repeat the 
message, they promised to repeat it that day. I then waited 
until the evening of the 12th, when I called the consular office 
on the telephone to again inquire, when I was told that the 
office had no record of any payment made by me for transmis- 
sion to anyone. It was too late that night to make a personal 
call at the office, but next morning I called and was again told 
that the office had no record of my payment; that the money 
had not been cabled; and that the office had nothing further to 
do in regard to the matter, as it had been arranged that the 
Treasurer of the United States should make these payments. I 
at once called on the Treasurer, and he easily convinced me 
that he had nothing to do about the transmission of this money 
abroad. He admitted that the Consular Service had turned 
the money over to him, and said that he had certified the receipt 
of it to the Secretary of the Treasury. I then called at the 
office of the Secretary of the Treasury and found my payment 
in a list of several thousand like payments which had been 
certified back to the Secretary of State for transmission to 
Europe. Armed with this information I again, on this same 
day, called at the consular office to see if action could not be 
secured. Defeated in their evident effort to get rid of me by 
claiming that they were not charged with the duty of transmit- 
ting this money to Europe, I was told the cables were so con- 
gested that they could not reach the consul at St. Gall; but I 
finally convinced them private cable messages had gone through 
very recently, and that this excuse could not be accepted. 
They then made a third promise to direct the consul at St. 
Gall to pay this money at once. I was further told that in- 
stead of doing what was promised in the published notice, 
namely, direct our foreign consuls to issue warrants payable by 
the United States, they had concluded to wait until the Ten- 
nessee could reach Europe with the money and until the money 
could be sent from that ship to the consuls. 
It was explained that no arrangement had been made with 
any banking house to take care of any of these warrants, and 
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it was not claimed that any attempt had been made to secure 
any such arrangement. With this as the policy, it was evidently 
considered unnecessary to cable to the consuls in Europe that 
payments had been made for transmission until the actual 
money could reach the consul, though this information might be 
of inestimable value to those in distress. I was told that 
except in some special cases it was not until Saturday, the 15th, 
that cable messages were sent directing the payment of the 
deposits made for transmission since the beginning of the war. 
As these payments are not to be made through any bank, it is 
likely that considerable more delay must be expected. When 
I made my first payment I did so by depositing the money in 
the consular office, when I made a payment for another party at 
a later date I was directed to pay the money to the Treasurer. 
Between the two dates, the 6th and 8th of August, this change 
in policy had been adopted, I was frankly told in the consular 
office that this change in policy had caused a delay of a week 
in the transmission of this money; that this was due to some 
friction or misunderstanding as to what department should 
handle the matter and that in the meantime these payments 
had accumulated so rapidly that great confusion had resulted. 

Thousands of our people all over this land are waiting with 
intense anxiety for news from their loved ones abroad. Is 
there not some way in which they can get prompt action in- 
stead of mere promise, mere pretense? Is the credit of this 
Government so poor that no one in Europe will take its promise, 
though the gold is hastening over the sea to redeem that promise, 
or must our people starre because of the indifference of our 
Governnient? 


Panama Canal. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH D. McKELLAR, 
OF TENNESSEE, 
IN rue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Tuesday, August 25, 1914. 


Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. Speaker, the European war has com- 
pletely upset the entire cotton business of the South and placed 
our people in a situation that is a more serious menace to their 
welfare than anything that has occurred since the Civil War. 
At least 50 per cent of our entire cotton crop is exported to the 
nations that are now engaged in deadly strife. This trade is 
not only demoralized but practically shut off entirely, leaving 
our people without a market for half of the probable yield of 
14,000,000 bales of cotton this year. That the war will con- 
tinue for an extended period is now obvious. The cotton- 
spinning business in this country is also demoralized. The 
domestic spinners do not know whether to buy or not, because 
they are afraid the price will go lower, and a consequent loss 
will oceur to them. The result is that we are practically with- 
out a market for our cotton to-day. 

In a radius of 150 miles from the city of Memphis, where I 
live, 2,000,000 bales of cotton are produced with a value in 
ordinary years of about $140,000,000. The prosperity of our 
entire people is largely dependent upon this crop. In banks, 
in business houses, in clubs, in exchanges, and on the streets, 
whenever and wherever business men meet in our city, the 
calamitous condition of the cotton market brought on by this 
war is almost the sole subject of conversation. Recently a 
great. convention of country and city merchants, numbering 
nearly 3,000, was held in Memphis. This convention appointed 
delegates to meet the Secretary of the Treasury in conference 
here this week. That great good will come of this conference 
we all believe. That the Government will aid us in this great 
emergency in a way that will be practical and safe we are all 
confident. That Secretary McAdoo will arise to the occasion as 
he did last year in raising money for crop-moving purposes we 
have no doubt. In this connection I want to attach as a part 
of my remarks a telegram sent me by the Cotton States Mer- 
chants’ Association, in convention at Memphis, and also letters 
from Mr. Leon Sternberger, Mr. Calvin Perkins, and Mr. Robert 
Wilkinson, all of Memphis, all referring to the present emer- 
gency situation in the cotton trade. Both Mr. Wilkinson and 
Mr. Sternberger are, and have been for many years, among our 
most active cotton men. They are familiar with the whole 
situation and their views are entitled to great respect, and I 
believe their letters will be useful in aiding us in solving the 
most serious proposition that we have before us, and therefore 
I take pleasure in putting them in the RECORD, 
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Hon, K. D. MCKELLAR, vials an 


House of Representatives, Washington, D. C.: 


The following resolutions were unanimously passed by convention of 
3,000 members Cotton States Merchants’ Association. Please presen 
in person to President and to House. 2 t 

Resolved by the 3,900 de tes of the Cotton States Merchants’ Asso- 
ciation in convention assembled, That we express our confidence in the 
intrinsic value of the cotton crop now about to be marketed. In our 
udgment, every pound of this cotton, rdless of ee conditions, 

worth at least the average price at which cotton has been sold dur- 


ing the past five 2 

‘The closing of the markets and the lack of immediate demand for 
a tion of the crop, owing to the present European war, will appar- 
ently make it necessary for a part of the crop to be carried until con- 
ditions are again normal. 

“We belleve that the PYRE epee of this cotton should receive such 
financial assistance as will enable them to hold their crops or such parts 
of their crops as they are not able to sell at its true value, to the end 
that the producer may enjoy the peona for which they have labored. 

“It is our earnest conviction that the producer of the cotton should 
be enabled to borrow, with his crop as security, a sum sufficient to cover 
at least the cost of production, and in order that our banks may be 
enabled to make the necessary loans, be it further 

“ Resoiced, That we respectfully petition the honorable President of 
the United States, the Senate, and the Mouse of ‘Representatives to 
promptly provide ways and means as will prevent this unusual surplus 
created by abnormal conditions from depressing the market until the 
export trade is again opened or until such time as they may think 


judicious and expedient,’ 
J. R. PAINE, Chairman, 
STERNBERGER, MCKEE & Co., 
Memphis, Tenn., Awgust 21, 191}. 


cohabit eet paire i. 


Hon. K. D. MCKELLAR, 
Washington, D. C. 


Dran Mr. MCKELLAR: I am taking the liberty of addressing you in 
behalf and concerning the cotton situation brought about by the Euro- 
pean war, and do so reluctantly, for I realize that you are a very busy 
man and have no doubt been worried no little with inquirles as to what 
the Government will try to do toward relieving the situation. How- 
ever, the solution of the cotton problem is of vast importance to the 
whole country, and I feel confident that you are vitally interested in 
developing some plan by which the South will be aided In oe the 
heavy burden im upon it by the troubles abroad, therefore will 
pardon me for intruding on your valuable time. 

There seems to be a unanimity of opinion as to the Government 
extending financial aid to assist the, South in carrying the surplus 
cotton in some form or another that will be caused by curtailment ot 
our exports, and it Is thought by the cotton trade that this surplus 
will a te about 3,500,000 bales. These figures are arrived at by 
estimat the coming crop on a basis of 14,500,000 bales. In my 
humble hy tape the amount of surplus cotton will depend largely 
upon the increased consumption in this country, also as to the ability 
ot England to keep her mills in operation during the war; and further, 
if the Atlantic Ocean will be kept clear of the German fleet in order 
that our exports to England and France, and to countries which are 
neutral, will not be molested. If we can be assured that our ship- 

ing- to England and France will not be disturbed and exporting 
Fa ities can be secured for our exports to countries which have de- 
clared their neutrality, we can with some degree of confidence rely 
upon having a considerable increase in consumption of cotton in this 
country, and we can with some safety estimate the surplus cotton not 
to greatly exceed 3,500,000 bales, of a market value of about $200,- 
000,000, Based on the close of the market in New York. 

Now, if we are correct in our views as to the amount of surplus 
cotton, the next and most important proposition to consider is the 
most expedient method of financing this surplus, in order that the 

roducer may obtain funds on this surplus to assist him in liquidating 
is indebtedness, carry him throu the winter months, and have 
some means to commence his farming operations next spring without 
being forced to throw this surplus cotton on the market and having to 
sell tt at destructive prices, resulting in 35 loss, not only to 
the producer, but to the whole countr , for the whole of the United 
States is so allied in commercial activities that what is detrimental to 
one section is felt to a certain extent by all other sections. 

It occurs to me that while a great many plans have been suggested 
for financing the surplus cotton, all of the plans are based upon secur- 
ing ald of the United States Government, without considering that 
when our Senators and Con men from the South try to secure 
Government aid for their Pen: S that Senators and Congressmen from 
other sections will try to do the same thing for their States; and 1 
fear very much that under such conditions the South may not be 
successful in securing the assistance it so rightfully deserves, and 1 
thought 3 some 4 N might be evolved by which each State could 
act independently of the other and secure such financial assistance as 
such State may 2g pe through the different reserve banks. 

The plan which I suggest is as follows: 

Let the governors of each State call an extra session of the legislature 
at once for the purpose of considering the situation which obtains in 
their respective communities; and as we are interested in the cotton 
situation, we will discuss the plan from that point of view and take 
the State of Tennessee to illustrate the plan. 

After the governor has called an extra session of the legislature there 
should be a resolution adopted authorizing the issuance of bonds by 
the State in such amounts as will be needed to finance the surplus in 
this State. Our State will produce about 350,000 bales, and its portion 
of the surplus will aggrega e about 90,000 bales, of a market value of 
about $5,000,000; this surplus cotton, together with the amount that 
will be necessary to take care of the cotton-seed products, will amount 
to about $7,000,000. If bonds can be issued for that amount, it would 
be desirable to have them run for a period of five years, with the option 
of the State to redeem them at the expiration of one year, and the 
bonds to bear interest at 3 per cent. The bonds after being issued could 
by an act of Congress or an amendment to the reserve banking Jaws 
be exchangeable for United States currency at par upon deposit of 
the bonds with the respective reserve banks. The State or States could 
then de t the currency received from the reserve banks in the different 
State depository banks, subject to the State depository laws, without 
any a ment other than that arising from the general State bank 
de Sy law; but the banks could be relied on to loun the money on 
au ticated cotton warehouse receipts or bills of lading for lumber 
or other good securities and thereby relieve the financial stress. 
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The object in having the bonds run for a period of five years is that 
the war may be prolonged until next spring, and even longer, and in 
this event the loans on cotton should not be disturbed until the demand 
for cotton assumes nominal proportions; and N conditions may 
be such that this surplus may have to be sold gradually covering a 
period of two years, but as fast as the surplus cotton is sold the banks 
wt repay their State deposits and the State in return could redeem 

nds. 

If such a plan could be formulated, it would stop all discussions in 
Congress about any one section being favored, for if the act permit- 
ting reserve banks to issue currency to the States could be passed, 
each State would have the option of securing funds to relieve the 
situation in its territory, and the United States Government would not 
have to contend with the worry and complications arising from the 
Issuance of warehouse receipts deposited with the reserve banks, even if 
it was inclined to do so, for under the plan we are discussing the 
United States Government or reserve banks would only be doing busi- 
ness in relieving the situation with the different States, and would be 
absolutely safe in doing this without a peradventure of a doubt. 

I have gone over this plan with our mutual friend, Mr. John Martin, 
and, while he thought the plan feasible and if adopted would relieve 
the situation, still he was of the opinion that article 2, section 31, of 
the constitution of Tennessee might prohibit our State from issuin 
bonds for this purpose, and he uested me to call your attention to 
this article. Of course, I realize the plan is extraordinary, but at the 
same time we are going to be confronted with extraor conditions 
during the next six months and until ce is declared, and we will be 
forced to meet these conditions with heroic measures in order to save 
our 75 from graye consequences resulting from the war. 

I herewith hand you a letter from Mr. Ivin Perkins, giving his 
opinion as to whether the constitutions of Tennessee and Mississippi, 
respectively, prohibit the legislatures of those States from authorizing 
the issuance of State bonds, as ted by me. 

I desire to add, further, that it is not my purpose to appear visionary 
or to seek notoriety, nor do I care to be placed in the limelight by sub- 
mitting this plan, for if any good can emanate from it or from any 
other plan that may be derived from it, or should any other plan of 
relief evolved, it will be sufficient for me to know that some 
will be done to relieve the South and all other sections that need relie 
of serious conditions in these troublesome times. If you do not deem 
the foregoing suggestions worthy of consideration, kindly consign same 
to the wastebasket and oblige. 

Yours, very truly, : 
LEON STERNBERGER. 


MEMPHIS, TENN., August 21, 191}. 
Mr. LEON STERNBERGER, Memphis, Tenn, 

Dran Sin: I have read your letter of this date to Hon, K. D. 
McKeciar, M. C., dealing with the subject as to what can be done 
in the way of governmental aid in overcoming the difficulties in carryin 
the surplus cotton and other products arising from the curtailment o 
our exports occasioned by the European war. 

You haye asked me in this connection for my opinion as to whether 
there are any constitutional difficulties in the way of carrying out the 
scheme outlined in your said letter. 

Article 2, section 31, of the constitution of Tennessee is as follows: 

The credit of the State shall not be hereafter loaned or given to or 
an ae of any person, association, company, corporation, or munici- 
pality.” 

A 1 1 14, section 258, of the constitution of Mississippl is as 
ollows: 

“The credit of the State shall not be pledged or loaned in ald of 
any person, association, or corporation.” 

It will be seen that the two constitutional provisions, so far as the: 
bear upon the question involved, are 5 same, and 
presume that there max be similar provisions in constitutions of 
the different States of the United States. 

In my opinion there is nothing in the constitution of Tennessee or 
Mississippi to prevent the carry ng out of the scheme ted by 
you. If the States should issue their bonds and pledge or sell them for 
the purpose of raising an emergency fund for the eral welfare of all 
of the inhabitants of the respective States, and should deposit the 
money so raised in the respective State depositories, to be held by the 
depository banks, subject fo be drawn out by the States in accordance 
with the provisions of their respective depository laws, it would not, 
in my opinion, be a pledge or loan or gift of the credit of the States 
“In aid of any person, association, or corporation.” 

There would doubtless have to be legislation by Congress on the 
subject. certainly for the purpose of fixing the basis, determining the 
amount of State bonds to be accepted by the reserve banks from the 
respective States, and it seems to be that a 755 capita basis, to be 
determined by the population of the respective States, as shown by the 
ae census, would be the most just basis as between the respective 

ates: 

There would doubtless be other legislation necessary to be enacted 
by Congress to autborize the reserve banks or other national banks to 
handle the State bonds. 

You will observe that in order to avold any constitutional difficulties 
arising from the provisions of the constitutions of the States of Ten- 
nessee and Mississippi and other States having similar provisions, I 
restrict myself in approving this scheme to the mone to be dis- 
tributed among the different State depositories, to be hela by them 
under the penera depository laws of the respective States, without 
any restriction as to the lending of the money to any particular class 
of persons or upon any particular class of credits. 

If in any given State there should be no State depository laws, or 
the laws as now existing do not fit onto the scheme as outlined by 
you, the legislatures of the respective States could, of course, make the 
necessary changes in their State depository laws. 

Yours, very truly, 8 
CALVIN PERKINS. 


N & Se a Corton Co., 
em, Enn., Au te 
Hon. K. D. MCKELLAR, are : te T D 


House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR Sin: Inclosed find a letter which Is self-explanatory. Read it 
over, and if you think well of the plan suggest it. Would be glad to 
have you show it to Hon. JOHN SHARP WILLIAMS and Mr. Love, who 
is in Washington. The reason I would like for Mr. WILLIAMS to see it 
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is that he is a` 
any merit to the 


this crop, besides it is extremely doubtful about the Government os 
this. If some plan could be gotten up so that cotton could be sol 
gradually just as there is a demand for it, and the surplus held off the 
market, the South in ye to realize 13 cents per pound for this crop, 
otherwise it might sell at a price so low that it would bankrupt the 
entire South. 
Thanking you in advance for anything that you may do along these 
lines, and with kindest regards, I beg to remain, 
Yours, very truly, 
Rohr. WILKINSON. 
[Inclosure.] 


Since the outbreak of the great European war the all-important 
question is: What will the South do with her cotton? It would be 
suicidal to dump it on the market and sell it for little or nothing; and, 
in the writer's opinion, there is only one ible way to prevent this 
being done, name re let all the cotton-growing States call a convention 
right away to be held at some central point, like Memphis, each State 
to be represented by a certain number of delegates, proportioned ac- 
cording the number of bales of cotton raised therein. is conven- 
tion to agree upon a minimum price at which one-half of this crop, say, 
7,000,000 bales, shall be sold. The balance of the crop to be held off 
the market without 8 to sell it until the war is over or until 
normal conditions prevail. delegates to this convention to be 
com of bankers, merchants, and planters, and to bind their re- 


ve States to reduce the cotton acreage next year 333 per cent, 
which would leave twenty-four and a half million acres to be nted to 
cotton next year, and under normal conditions ought to uce about 


$ bales. And, 
pring more money than a 15,000, 
would be left twelve and a half million acres in the 
r to cotton that could be utilized to good advanta 


in our opinion, a 10,000,000-bale crop would 
060-bale crop. Not only that, but there 

uth heretofore 
in diversified 

t in the South 


h cost of living. 

t the Farmers’ Alliance made several unsuccessful 
attempts to control the price of cotton, but this organization was com- 
posed entirely of farmers and had little or no facilities for storing 
cotton and had small financial backing. And it would be a very differ- 
ent proposition for a convention representing the entire South and com- 

of bankers, merchants, and planters undertaking to control the 
price of cotton, and the Farmers’ Alliance undertaking to do it. Ifa 
convention of this kind should be held and an agreement entered into 
as outlined above, would the people live up to it? Yes. Why? First, a 
great many would keep the contract because they had agreed to do it, and 
a great many others would keep it because self-interest and self- 
reservation would make them stick. Now the question is, Will the 
— advance the money to carry this surplus of cotton? The pros- 
ity of the South depending almost wholly upon agriculture, the 
nks are just as much interested in getting a good price-for cotton as 
the farmers. Therefore it would be reasonable to expect their co- 
operation in a move nent of this kind. 


Revoking Leaves of Absence. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JAMES W. BRYAN, 


OF WASHINGTON, 


Is tHe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuesday, August 25, 1914, 

On House resolution 601, as follows: “Resolved, That all leaves of 
absence heretofore granted to Members are hereby revoked," etc. 
Mr. BRYAN. Mr. Speaker, my vote is for this resolution. 

At the same time, I do not believe the adoption of the resolution 

accords fair treatment to those of us who have been here for 

all these months. I am sure I have spent as many hours on 
this floor since my election as any Member, with the exception 
of the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. MANN]. 

I have not been home for almost a year. I was in Washington 
State last September, along with my colleagues Mr. FALCONER 
and Mr. HUMPHREY. At that time the House was, in the main, 
marking time awaiting action by the Senate on administra- 
tion measures. I had intended to return soon to my district. 
My family must return, as I intend to put my children in school 
in Seattle next year. My family can not remain here without 
breaking into my children’s school year at the adjournment on 
March 4th next. Several personal matters and two or three 
items of personal business of a quasi public nature make me in- 
tensely anxious to return at this time to my home. Besides 
this, of course, I want to be at my own home primary and at 
the Progressive Party convention, which will follow the primary. 

Owing to the inexcusable and continued absence of others, 
we find ourselves without a quorum, and this resolution is 
deemed necessary. I vote for the resolution and continue at 
my post because my first duty is here, but I certainly believe 
on account of these conflicting obligations I am compelled to fail 
in very essential duties at home. I very much regret the situ- 
ation. 
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APPENDIX-TO THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 


How the War Will Affeet American Agriculture. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. WILLIAM E. COX, 
OF INDIANA, 
In rae House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Saturday, August 29, 191}. 


Mr. COX. Mr. Speaker, under the leave granted to me to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp I include the following article: 
[From the Indiana Farmer, Indianapolis, August 29, 1914.] 


How zun War WILL AFFECT AMERICAN AGRICULTURR—UNITED STATES 
Witt BE CALLED UPON TO BUPPLY FOOD AND OTHER NECESSITIES. 


(By Hon, RAU W, Moss, Member of Congress from the fifth Indiana 
district.) 


> Editor's note.—We know of no one better qualified to discuss the 

above topic than Hon. RaLrR W. Moss, Member of Ei jie from this 

State. r. Moss is a practical farmer; he was upon a farm 

near Brazil, Ind., and now owns and successfully operates that farm 
himself, His service m Congress, extending over many 8 Uns given 
him a broad insight into national and international rs, Added to 
this ‘equipment is his 3 as chairman of a national commission 
appointed ‘by President Wilson in the spring of 1913, for the purpose of 
investigating farm conditions in Enrope. Our readers will remember 
that Mr. Moss wrote some interesting and instructive articles for the 
Indiana Farmer while serving ge that commission. His yg 
acquaintance with farming in t co W 2 of 
European farming, and his years of 


been devoted largely to questions aff 2 Prong interests of farmers, all 
combine to make him an authority on the question of the probable 
effects of the European war upon the farm and live-stock inte! of 


this country. Mr, Moss gives his views in the following article. 

The war now raging in Europe, involving the principal na- 
tions, presents the greatest crisis in the history of the world. 
No other conyulsion among civilized people can compare with it 
in magnitude or possible destructive results, Happily we are 
outside of the zone of physical combat; but our Nation can not 
escape being most profoundly affected by this great catastrophe. 
What will be its probable effect on American agriculture? 

The answer will in part depend on the duration of the war, 
but certain tendencies are manifest and it does not require the 
gift of prophecy to foretell some of the results which will flow 
from this great struggle. The southern farmer stands to lose 
heavily, and it is not beyond the possibilities that this war will 
force the reorganization of his agriculture. All agricultural 
authorities have deplored the stubborn resolution of the average 
southern farmer to depend upon a single crop for his income, 
Cotton is the great agricultural staple of that section. This 
product must seek a foreign market, as less than 40 per cent of 
our crop is taken by domestic consumption. More than 60 per 
cent of this crop is purchased by those European nations which 
are now at war. ‘Cotton is also largely produced in Egypt, 
India, ‘China, and South Africa. These countries are not in- 
cluded in the war zone. We thus have the anomalous situation 
that all cotton-producing countries are in peace while the prin- 
cipal cotton-consuming countries are at war. The paralysis of 
the manufacturing industries in the war zone destroyed the 
market for cotton overnight. The price fell from 14 cents to 9 
cents per pound in a day. Practically speaking, there has been 
no market for spot cotton since the first declaration of war, and 
the new crop, estimated at 13,000,000 bales, will start to the gin 
within the next 30 days. The European war has therefore pro- 
duced the most serious condition which the cotton farmer has 
faced since the Civil War. The inevitable rise in the cost of 
living and other expenses incident to the production of cotton 
only adds to the present disadvantages of the exclusive cotton 
planter. The Government, in conjunction with all public-spir- 
ited men of the South, is striving to mitigate this condition, but 
the normal balance is so greatly disturbed and the baleful in- 
fluences of the war are projected so directly against the cotton 
market that no agency can seemingly prevent great losses as 
measured with normal conditions. 

THE SITUATION IN INDIANA, 

Fortunately Indiana farmers face a totally different situa- 
tion; every result of this war will be to increase the price of 
our farm products, and thereby enhance the prosperity of our 
farmers. I have frequently remarked in recent public addresses 
that the present generations of farmers are the most favored 
of any men since the day of Adam. I had reference, of course, 
to the improvement of transportation facilities, our splendid 
markets, good roads, improved live stock, improved strains of 
seel grains, improved agricultural tools, rising prices for land, 
and the wide diffusion of scientific knowledge of agriculture, 
These manifest advantages were never before placed at the 
command of an intelligent, self-governed people; but this Euro- 


| 
pean crime against the brotherhood of man has largely aug- 
mented even these wonderful adyantages. The great nations 
now at war produce essentially the same agricultural products 


as do our Indiana farmers. These are the great food staples, 


without which nations can not sustain life. 

Napoleon was the first military genius to point out that 
armies traveled “on their bellies,” which is another way of 
saying that only well-fed armies can be effective in the field. 
The European peasant may scrimp his appetite or live on coarse 
food; but in this life-and-death struggle among these great 
nations their soldiers will be well fed. The consumption of food 
will be greater in war than in peace; at the same moment the 
withdrawal of these millions from farm as well as factory 
means a diminished production. This interruption to European 
agriculture will be greater than if similar conditions would 
obtain in the United States. First, we depend upon machinery 
to a far greater degree than does the European farmer. They 
produce a greater food supply from an acre than we do, but it 
requires the labor of many more men or women than {t does 
with us. Thus we have the greater production per man em- 
ployed, and they have the greater production per acre under 
cultivation. Under European agricultural methods the general 
mobilization of their population will mean the demoralization 
of their agricultural operations, though it is true that their 
women are more generally engaged as agricultural laborers 
than with us. 

EUROPE MUST HAVE OUR FOODSTUFFS, 

Their agriculture is more highly organized than is ours. It 
has been raised to its present high level during the past 30 
years largely by governmental aid and activity. It is an agri- 
culture which can be sustained only by the most perfect organ- 
ization. I will venture the assertion that the agricultural popu- 
lation of Germany, France, and Austria were the most highly 
organized at the moment of this outbreak of any similar people 
in the history of the world. Europe is very thickly settled and 
every acre of ground is made to be productive. Germany and 
France are about the same in area. A State the size of Alabama 
can be taken out of Texas and leave a larger territory than now 
comprises the German Empire; yet Germany and France to- 
gether have as large a population as does continental United 
States. Belgium is more thickly populated than either France 
or Germany. These States, including the British Islands and 
Holland, are the very gardens of Europe, yet their fields are 
to be despoiled by the invasion of millions of armed men, their 
crops destroyed and their herds confiscated. After such de- 
vastatlon their agriculture must lie prostrate, requiring years 
for recovery. Even in times of peace, and with their high de- 
velopment of agriculture, Russia is the only great nation at war 
that can feed its own people. The result can only be to increase 
bg Beat tid the demand upon American farmers for the staff 
of life. 

But it is said that we haye no American ships engaged in the 
oversea trade and that our export trade will be lost. Let no 
man fear this delnsion. Food is as much a military necessity 
as are men or ammunition. The war can not go on without 
drawing on our food supplies. We have a considerable fleet of 
vessels which are now eligible to American registry and ample 
provisions have been made by Congress for additions by pur- 
chase. If one of the warring nations does not soon obtain 
control of the seas and open them to commerce, then we will as 
a nation buy merchant vessels and engage in carrying trade 
under our own flag. Such a venture is both possible and profit- 
able. Therefore it will be done. Our food supplies will be 
carried to those who must purchase them. The same result will 
obtain as to our manufactured articles if the war is prolonged. 
The really doubtful factor is whether we will have the surplus 
food suppleis to send away when the ships come to our wharves 


to load. 
CROP CONDITIONS HERE AND ABROAD. 


This is a bad crop year in Europe. Before the war broke out 
it was estimated that the Continent would be short more than 
300,000,000 bushels of grain as compared with a normal yield. 
How great this shortage will be, now that men have been called 
from the fields, leaving the harvest to lie rotting under the sun, 
can only be conjectured. Last year our corn crop was 680,000,- 
000 bushels below that of the previous year; our prospect is no 
better for this year. Here, we begin with a shortage of 1,860,- 
000,000 bushels of grain. As an offset our present wheat crop is 
larger by 244,000,000 bushels than an average. This leaves us 
in round numbers 1,000,000,000 bushels of grain shortage to 
add to that of Europe. Truly, war and famine have come hand 
in hand. With grain prices based on peace conditions, last year 
we imported 2,000,000 bushels of corn more than we exported. 
This year under normal conditions we would Dot export a bushel 
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of our corn crop—our domestic demands would absorb our 
entire supply. 

The world faces famine conditions in Europe, while we have 
but a scanty grain supply in the United States. 

In meat products the world is not more fortunate. It is well 
known that these European countries now at war do not grow 
a full domestic supply of meat even under their low standard of 
living. The soldier will consume more meat on the battle field 
than he would have done in the shelter of his humble home.. It 
is certain that breeding and milk herds will be seized for 
slaughter. A sustained war will so diminish brood stocks of 
animals that Europe can not build up a normal supply of live 
stock in a generation. At the same moment we have so de- 
pleted our supply of beef animals that we can barely feed our 
own people. In this connection, let us consider our census 
tables. In 1910 we had on American farms 69,080,000 beef ani- 
mals; in 1911 the number had fallen to 61,225,800; in 1912 to 
57,959,000; in 1913 to 56,527,0000. To confirm these figures it 
may be said that the number of cattle received at the 10 lead- 
ing markets for the first six months of 1914 shows a reduction 
of nearly 8 per cent from the number received during the like 
period in 1913. 

Turn any way you may and you will be confronted with a 
demand for the products of our Indiana farms, which will 
exceed our ability to supply for years to come. From this con- 
clusion there is no escape. We are entering a long period of 
high prices for farm products which no governmental investi- 
gation can prevent. The prices of these products must rise 
until they reach the limit of the ability of the purchaser to pay. 
We are entering, for the first time in the history of our Nation, 
a period when the necessities of life are to be measured out to 
men, not in proportion to their ability to consume, but in pro- 
portion to their ability to pay the prices which the hunger of 
the world will place upon an inadequate food supply. This is 
the inevitable result of this stupendous crime against future as 
well as the present civilization of the world. 

OUR DUTY AS FARMERS, 


Now, what is our duty as farmers? .Manifestly, it is to exert 
every effort to drive our production to the maximum limit and 
hold it at that point until the world is well fed. We must 
shorten this period of semistaryation to the lowest possible 
limit. This means larger activities from every active, pro- 
gressive farmer. It is most fortunate that we farmers can 
promote our own individual fortunes and at the same time 
benefit mankind in the greatest degree. Large production 
from Indiana farms means both of these results. To do this, 
our farmers must, ayail themselves liberally of credit. The 
European farmer developed his splendid agriculture by using 
money borrowed at low rates on liberal terms. This is the 
erying need of the hour, and is the only way in which our 
farmers can rise to this great opportunity, as well as great 
national duty. Fortunately, our financial situation is ab- 
solutely sound. We will emerge from this crisis the leader of 
the world in finance. The new Federal reserve law gives us a 
flexible asset currency based upon the industry of our country. 
The power to rediscount prime paper can be made the basis to 
develop our new and better agriculture. There will be abso- 
lutely no excuse if any Indiana banker seeks to raise the rate 
of interest or declines to extend to any honest farmer ample 
credit. If they refuse to display this patriotic and helpful 
spirit, then we must organize cooperative banks and go direct 
to the Government for our rediscount privileges. This golden 
hour of opportunity has been thrust upon the American farmers, 
and it must be met in a broad business manner. I trust that 
Indiana farmers will lead the Nation in this imperative call 
to a better and more profitable agriculture. 

In this hour of temptation of high prices let me urge you 
not to sacrifice your breeding herds or reduce them below the 
proper level, Remember that high prices are here to stay for 
years and not for days. It is a time to enlarge your operations, 
and we should not cripple our future income by selling useful 
breeding animals even to appease the desperate hunger of the 
hour. Do not hesitate to go moderately in debt if necessary 
to enlarge your activities. The next legislature must enact a 
model rural-credits law; we can, however, with perfect safety 
go forward under our new Federal reserve act. All legitimate 
demands of productive industry will be met, and there is no 
possibility of a money panic such as we have been familiar with 
in the past. We met the shock of this world crisis without a 
single commercial failure except among those engaged in specu- 
lative buying. The demand is here; prices are good and will 
grow better; financial conditions are sound; currency will be 
supplied in ample volume to meet every legitimate demand from 
industry. It is a time for every man to get busy, for he is cer- 
tain to receive an ample reward for his industry. 


Old Soldiers and the Present Administration. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CLARENCE B. MILLER, 


OF MINNESOTA, 
In tue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday. August 21, 1914. 


Mr. MILLER. Mr. Speaker, it appears that the old soldier 
has been a very severe sufferer under the present adminis- 
tration. Some interesting records are being prepared, show- 
ing throughout the civil service hundreds of old soldiers de- 
poet or expelled, and apparently in open defiance of existing 
aw. 

Dr. J. K. Gleeson, for many years a prominent physician of 
the city of Washington and now department commander of the 
Department of the Potomac, Grand Army of the Republic, sends 
me a communication which he has prepared with great care 
after extensive research. The communication contains, first, 
a partial list of soldiers who have recently been demoted in 
the United States Pension Office. There follows a commentary 
on these removals. Then is given a copy of the address by the 
newly appointed Commissioner of Pensions to the employees of 
bis office. The commanication concludes with a series of comi- 
ments upon this address of the commissioner and upon the gen- 
eral situation. 

Dr. Gleeson’s statement is well worthy the serious considera- 
tion of the patriotic people of America. It appears to be popu- 
lar to praise our citizen soldiers in extravagant language, 
honor them, almost glorify them when they enlist in their coun- 
try’s service, and yet there appear to be some of our citizens 
in official position who are willing, if they do not desire, io 
humiliate the citizen soldier in his declining days, curtail his 
means of support and cause him to die, wondering what has 
become of his grateful country. The statement of Dr. Gleeson 
is as follows: 

A partial list of soldiers demoted in the United States Pension Office. 


Remarks. 


Vice Arthur Vanderlip, promoted. 
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Vice Catherine Vanderslate, pro» 
moted. 


Wounded twice in left arm. 
Right arm amputated at shoulder. 


— 


Son of Maj. Gen. O. O. Howard. 
Vice Chas. H. Chapman, promoted. 
Former chief of division. Succeeded 

by N. H. Halley, since dead and was 

succeeded by H. C. Bell, a Demo- 
crat, who was a substitute; served 
1 year and 10 days. Pensioned at 
$14 per month. 


Left arm amputated at shoulder be- 
fore he was 21 years old. 

Left arm amputated at shoulder. 

Four brothers in the service. He was 
wounded and discharged on ac- 
count of wounds; 1 — 
a com was appointed captain, 
and wena task into the service. 

Vice Alvin L. Bellman, promoted. 
Three brothers in the service; one 
died in the service and one is a 
physical wreck from exposure and 
is pensioned at $21 per month. 


85 
8 
85 
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C. S. Wüder 


The effleleney board, organized to pass upon the ratings of those who 
offered the full measure of devotion—their lives—to save the country 
and make it possible to preserve a Government under which such men 
can hold office, is composed as follows: 

A deputy commissioner, a Democrat. 

A chief clerk, holding office since 1889. 

An assistant chief clerk, a son of an ex-rebel, holding office since 


A law clerk (private secretary), holding office since 1884. 

A chief of division, holding office since 1900. 

All of these men are Democrats, and at least four of them served 
for years under the preceding AE Seg administrations, and all of 
them are opposed to the veteran Union soldier. The result of the re- 
organization of this bureau, with a-force of about 1,400 employees, of 
which less than 200 are Union veterans—I am told there are only 
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about 160 of them—is that 50 or more yeterang have been reduced in 
salary by amounts ranging from $100 to $500, and this in the face of 


the fact that section 4 of tbe act of Congress approved August 23, 
1912, provides as follows: 

“All promotions, demotions, or dismissals shall be governed by. pro- 
visions of the civil-service rules. Copies of all records of efficiency 
shall be furnished by the departments and independent. establishments 
to the Civil Service Commission for record in accordance with the 

rovisions of this section: Provided, That in the event of reductions 

ing made in the force of man of the executive departments no honor- 
ably discharged soldier or sailor whose record in said department is 
rated good ] be discharged or dropped or reduced in rank or sal- 


ary. 

n many of these cases the amount of the demotion is more than 
the pension received by the veteran, and in other cases all or nearly 
all of his pension has been sequestered or confiscated in violation of 
the decisions of the Supreme Court of the United States, to the effect 
that “Pensions are the bounties of the Government which Congress 
has the right to give, withhold, distribute, or recall at its discretion.” 
a r a can take a pension from a man when it has been 
egally gran 

These pensions have been taken from the soldier under the false plea 
that it is a part of his income. Furthermore, his efficiency record has 
been cooked by a board 8 rye for that pur o “make the 
punishment fit the crime.” But as Cataline said to the Roman Senate, 
‘If ye dare ask for justice, be answered by the lash.” One of the 
victims said: “Admit for argument that in a very few cases the 
demotion would have been just and generous, yet in a majority of the 
cases it has been decidedly ust and discriminatory. The old soldier 
has but a few years longer to live; why not let him liye the remainder 
of his life in comfort and die in peace? I speak not alone for m 1 
but for others. If, however, it can be pro i shown by record that 
have not done as good work, as much work, and as important work as 
I haye done any r since I entered the Pension Office, I am ready to 
stand or fall by re of my efficiency.” The appropriation for the 
fiscal year 1915 was $284,500 less than for the fiscal year 1914, and 
this amount could have been saved without disturbing the status 
of a single soldier or soldier’s widow. liowing the reorganization of 
5 bureau the commissioner issued an address to the employees, as 
ollows : 


: AN ADDRESS BY THE COMMISSIONER OF PENSIONS, 
To the employees of the Pension Bureau: 


The necessity for a reduction in the number of employees in the 
bureau has caused the officials much regret. 

Our noble and kind-hearted Secretary of the Interior enjoined upon 
us that in effecting reductions and removals we should be guided by 
considerations of efficiency and humanity. Th principals 
we have endeavored to follow, but we were well aware that there could 
be no exact measurement of comparative justice in making selections 
from the nearly 1,400 employees of the bureau. We have done the 
best we could. The task has been laborious, continuous, and disheart- 
ening, but our labors were made easier by manifestations of the loyalty 
and forbearance of the employees themselves. 

The painful experience tongi which we have just passed should 
impress on our minds very seriously and forcibly at this time a few 
important lessons, One is that we have no certain tenure of employ- 
ment; the Government is under no moral or * obligation to keep us 
on the pay roll when it has no work for us to do. 

Each has his own ideas about retirement laws and ctiytl-service pen- 
sions, but these are subjects wholly within the province of, and to be 
determined by, the Congress. We can only deai now with the situation 
as it is. Other lessons are that the work of the Pension Bureau is 
diminishing; that the number of old soldiers and their widows is de- 
creasing rapidly; that the act of May 11, 1912, as amended by the act 
of March 2 1913, has greatly cu ed the work to be done in their 
behalf; that the force now in the bureau must soon be still further 
largely reduced. We should prepare now to be ready. Now, this is 
to norit you that caras may be expected at the end of this fiscal 
year; 9 wi vain ge them. Therefore you 
should make such arrangements in vernment service, or 
where, as will best promote your own welfare. Frugality is com- 
mended; lay aside something for the day of need, Transfers to other 
branches of the publie service will be encouraged. 

Let us remember that our rating depends upon our own qualities. 

Nature deals more generously with some others, but all can 
overcome handicaps by continued effort. Let us continue true to our 
high ideals; let us aim to do a little better this year than ever before, 
and thus continue to deserve the high praise that is now given to the 
employees of this bureau. Let us appropriate and apply e precepts 
VVT 

P our lo; an ess a 

tae 18 G. M. SALTZGABER, Commissioner, 

This letter or “address” is truly a remarkable document. It is 
founded in political chicanery, c ected throughout of the purest 
sophistry, and its obvious purpose is intimidation and forceful ac- 
quiescence of those injured the unjust official acts of those tem- 
porarily in charge of the Pension Bureau. 

The following analysis of and notes on the same are submitted: 

In the paragraph of his address“ the commissioner attempts 
to assuage the sorrow of the many faithful employees among e 
numerous Union soldiers whose salaries are materially reduced by 
expressions of r ; then he launches forth into a eulogy of the 
Secretary of the Interior, for selfish purposes, of course, quoting him 
as having instructed that in making reductions and removals con- 
siderations of efficiency and humanity 

He then says “we (me 
crats) endeavored to follow 
mits that his committee found it 


reduce ca 
i ch was the ultimate object of the d É ut, 
— 1 br : did the 4 could.” This 


ed as well as they could be, bu 
missloner's statement conveys the fi 


hea 
made easier by the loyalty and forbearance of the employees them- 
2 (It e G. A. R. men in the office and one 
from the outside were called into conference and the general plan of 


and for- 
ated one 
those qualities which go to make up a real man 

oyal patriots 
the country’s 
d thus appreciating them and their faithful 


the victims spena not their mouths, 

The fact is that these veterans, the heroes of many bloody battles, 
where their courage did not fail, are now in their old age so cowed by 
the effect of the rebel forces now in the saddle that they do not dare 
to make a move in defense of their rights, as distinctly provided for 
by the act of August 23, 1912, for fear that the Damocles sword sus- 

ded over their heads b is “address” might be let go at any 
and end for all time their official lite. 

In the second ph of his address“ the commissioner, after 
vainly ee to include himself among those who passed 
thro a painful experience, undertakes to admonish those whom he 
so justly chastised on the uncertainty of Government tenure, and 
there is no doubt he rightly included himself as one of those likely to 
be affected by the uncertainty. He says the Government is under no 
legal or moral obligation to keep us“ on the pay roll when it has 
no work for us to although knew when he made this statement 
that section 4 of the legislative, executive, and judicial appropriation 
act of August 23, 1912, contained the plain, eee provision that 
“tn the event of reductions being made in the foree in any of the ex- 
ecutive departments, no N tiy discharged soldier or sailor whose 
record in said department is rated good shall be discharged or sroved 
or reduced in rank or salary,” and is sufficient to set aside his claim 
that the Government is under no legal obligation to retain Union sol- 
diers upon the pay roll; and when it is remembered that their records 
for loyal, triotic, unselfish service to their country have been not 
only ut excellent, the highest moral obligation on the part of 
the Government they preserved to protect them in thelr positions im- 
mediately arises, and a fair construction of the statute enacted for the 
specific purpose of preventing just such outrages as the commissioner 
has perpetrated mires that there shall be no dearth of work for the 
Union soldier until after all those who do not possess this honorable 
title have been removed from the service in order that there may con- 
tinue to be work for the Union soldier. 


In the third ph of his address the commissioner, after at- 
distract a 


tempting to attention from the real issue by his reference to 
retirement laws, attempts to nerve himself and intimidate others for 
willing pabmilssion to another political slaughter. He says that be- 


soon be further tly reduced, and he admonishes all t 
= to be ready—a horrible prospect to hold out to the soldier em- 
ployees. 


p x 
The acts of coy hye referred to by the commissioner do not reduce 
the Be gyi sar ‘or the Pension Bureau, and had Congress contem- 
lated any reduction in the amount of work to be ormed it would 
ave made a Bie beac ah decrease in the appropt tion. The provi- 
sion in the act of March 4, 1914, referred to by the commissioner was 
intended to prevent the appointment of persons additional to those 
already in the service, but could not by any reasonable intendment be 
construed to or necessitate the removal of Union soldiers, 

In paragraph 4 of his “address” the commissioner continues on 
the same es. He formally notifies the employees that imperative 
circumstances will necessitate changes at the end of the fiscal year, and 
that they should therefore make arrangements, either in the service 
or elsewhere, to provide against the predicted adversity. The impera- 
tive cireumstances, of course, arise from a demand’ by ocratic 
politicians for some places for rebel soldiers and other Dem ts. The 
object of the admonition is twofold. „ the commissioner ho 
that by instilling fear into the hearts of all he may intimidate Union 
soldiers, already reduced into a quiet submission; second, he hopes to 
so frighten any who have not yet been disturbed that they will either 
be contented with any minor position assigned them or will secure 
transfer to another rtment, thus relieving the sympathetic and 
tender-hearted com: er of the sad task of reducing or removing 
them. In his extreme solicitude for the welfare of his beloved em- 
ployees, particularly the Union soldiers who he thought of reducing or 
removing, he recommends frugality and suggests that they lay aside 


something for the day of need. 
to have disclosed his generous pur- 


Here the commissioner a 
pous toward the Union s0! „ namely, that by reducing their salaries 
ey 


might be taught the important lesson of economy and of not only 
living within thelr means, but saving out of their uced salary for a 
rainy d 


In the fifth an tag crease ake the Ertagi pus = 
unfortuna says at “our gs 
— tay 3 eals tee generously with some 


Union soldiers than that now in operation in the Pension Bureau. The 
efficiency rating of a Government employee is his stock in trade, his 
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all; and for those to sit in judgment of his work and capabilities who 
at the outset are by environment, training, heredity, and sentiments 
opposed to everything that makes for his welfare is to violate the in- 
exorable law for constituting juries and tribunals. Of course the Demo- 


cratic Party will be called to account for the outrage, but that will not 
repair the damage done to the individual soldier. The commissioner 
well knew that the handicaps to continuity of service on the part of 
the Union soldiers could not be overcome. 

They could not obliterate the fact that they offered their lives, if need 
be, in order that the Union might be saved. They would not if they 
could, and so the real handicap could not be oyereome, as stated by the 
commissioner. 

His admonition to them to continue to their high ideals was uncalled 
for, as none of them would sacrifice one jot of their patriotism or just 
pride in services rendered their country in her time of need for any 
position or salary the Government they saved might offer. 

The commissioner, not being contented with having patronized the 
Secretary of the Interior with a cheap eulogy, again using the pronoun 
“us,” attempts to ingratiate himself with the President by reference 
bye aoma r n the Executive made which he does not yet appear 

o have m or changed. 

(It might be proper at this 75 — to state that in October, 1913, 
the writer had an interview with President Wilson, and informed him 
that demotions of the Union soldier had begun in some of the depart- 
ments, and that the amount of the demotion was in some cases equal 
to and in others more than the amount of pension the soldier was re- 
ceiving. The President expressed surprise at this statement, and asked 
if it was really trne, and upon assurance that it was true sald, “ That 
is all wrong, as the pension a man gets has nothing to do with his 
salary as an employee of the Government, and should not be taken into 
account in co! on with it at all.” He said it was news to him, as 
he had not heard of it before, and that he would at once take it 
with his Cabinet officers. he do so? S; with what result 
How far did it restrain operations in the Uni States Pension Office? 
The southern contingent is that they have taken from the 
ey aye a at least $25,000, and with a Union soldier at the head 

e bureau. 

In concluding this remarkable letter the large-hearted, whole-souled 
commissioner expresses his heartfelt thanks for the loyalty and kind- 
ness of his employees. 

While the commissioner is 5 for this effusion, to which his 
name is attached, it is difficult to believe that he originated it. It is 
80 y amateurish, shallow, and altogether so absurd that it would 
be eas believe that he had adopted the t after it had been 
framed — — — underling who was ambitious to graduated into a 

rst-grai erk. 

Veterans have been demoted and blatant rebel women, who have held 
high-salaried places for many years, are retained intact in this bureau. 


Progress of the Third Congressional District of Minnesota. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES R. DAVIS, 


OF MINNESOTA, 
IN tHe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Thursday, August 27, 1914. 


Mr. DAVIS. Mr. Speaker, the best index of the material 
progress of a community or district is the rate of progress of 
the leading and dominant industry of that community or dis- 
trict. 

Of the total land area of the 10 counties—Carver, Dakota, 
Goodhue, Le Sueur, McLeod, Nicollet, Rice, Scott, Sibley, and 
Washington—composing the third congressional district of Min- 
nesota, 91.1 per cent, or 2,920,767 acres, belong to farms. There- 
fore we may safely say that farming is the leading and domi- 
nant industry of the third Minnesota district. 

According to the United States census the value of the farm 
property of these 10 counties increased from $118,056,962 in 
1900 to the total of $210,361,362 in 1910. In other words, the 
farm wealth of the third district increased $92,304,400, or 78.2 
per cent, in the brief 10-year period, 1900-1910. The average 
yearly gain in the value of the farms was $9,230,440, or 7.8 per 
cent, to say nothing of the value of the crops and live-stock 
products. 

The farm acreage of this congressional district is greater than 
the total for the State of Massachusetts or New Jersey or 
Nevada or New Mexico. The value of the farm property is 
greater than the State totals of Maine or Wyoming or Vermont 
or Utah, double that of New Hampshire, three times that of 
Nevada, and six times that of Rhode Island. 

Sixty-eight per cent of the farms of this district are mortgage 
free, and the mortgage total of $8,605,S48 is secured by $32,- 
707,816 of farm valuation, and represents only 4 per cent of the 
total farm value of the district. One-fifth of one year’s product 
will wipe out the entire mortgage principal. 

The farms are not the only index of the progress of the third 
district. This one congressional district contains 957 school 
districts, which expend $1,250,000 per annum for the education 
of over 42,000 pupils. The 10 counties have 750 high schools, 


grade schools, rural schools, and industrial schools which are 
entitled to and receive special State school appropriations. En- 
terprising school districts availing themselves of the State's 
liberal inducements to advance their school facilities thus earn 
nearly $200,000 from the State over and above the general school 
appropriation and local school taxes. This explains why only 
3 per cent of the population is illiterate and why the ratio 
diminishes each year. 

Taxpayers in this connection will be interested to note that 
every county in the third district receives from the State treas- 
ury in the shape of school, road, and bridge appropriations more 
money each year than the total collected in the county for all 
State purposes. For the calendar year 1912, according to the 
report of the State auditor, the total amount of State taxes col- 
lected in the 10 counties was $320,614, while the State treasury 
returned to these counties for schools, roads, and bridges $393,- 
836. Thus the State actually contributed to the third district 
$73,222 over and above the amount levied for all State purposes. 

This farm and school district is also a banking district. Al- 
though the third district has only three cities in the 10,000 
population class, and none in higher population classes, it has 
117 banks, 22 being National and the remainder State banks, 
which, according to the banking directory of 1913, had $5,526,000 
of capital, including surplus and undivided profits, and aggregate 
deposits of $32,023,000. 

Thus, in proportion to population, the people of the third con- 
gressional district carry as heavy a volume of banking deposits 
as the cities of St. Paul and Minneapolis, notwithstanding the 
fact that as national banking reserve cities the Twin Cities 
carry the country reserves, which, indeed, constitute a large 
factor in their deposit volume. The $32,000,000 carried by the 
117 banks of the third district, or about $300,000 per bank, 
represents original savings, the saved income and working cap- 
ital of the farmers, merchants, small manufacturers, and towns- 
people of these 10 counties. i 
Besides the business of the farmers and merchants handled 
by these banks, there are the manufacturing enterprises, the 
State institutions, the creameries, mills, and elevators. 

At Stillwater the State binder-twine and farm-machinery 
plant turns out a product valued at near $1,500,000, and 38 
other manufacturing industries, including shoes, clothing, and 
lumber, add to the total output of that manufacturing center 
about $3,000,000 a year, 

At South St. Paul is located the principal stock-yards and 
packing-house industry northwest of Chicago. The Union Stock 
Yards Co. handles 550,000 cattle, 600,000 sheep, and 1,000,000 
hogs yearly, and the packers require 2,000 cattle, 3,000 sheep, 
and 8,000 hogs daily. The value of live stock received annually 
at South St. Paul is $45,000,000. The annual pay roll is 
$2,000,000. The annual bank clearings of this industrial center 
are $65,000,000. 

Red Wing has about 40 manufacturing enterprises which 
employ 1,400 people, with a pay roll of $600,000, but is noted 
specially for the operation of the leading sewer pipe and stone- 
ware industries of the upper Mississippi. Faribault is a manu- 
facturing center which vies with Red Wing and Stillwater in 
volume of output and number of people employed. Kasota has 
the most extensive building stone industry of this section of the 
Northwest. Hastings is a pioneer in flour preduction. Cannon 
Falls has a large water power for varied power purposes, while 
every city and town in the district has its mills, elevators, and 
yaried manufacturing enterprises, which swell the bank deposits 
and pay rolls of the town, while affording a good home market 
for the strongly diversified agricultural industry tributary. 

Among the strongest of the local industries are the creameries, 
115 in number, with 11,500 patrons, or an average of 100 to the 
creamery. The annual butter product of third district creamer- 
jes runs from 12,000,000 to 15,000,000 pounds, and the total 
payment to patrons usually exceeds $3,000,000 a year. 

Supplementing the work of the creameries in taking care of 
the product of the farm, there are 10 cheese factories which 
make 1,200,000 pounds of cheese per annum, and as many can- 
neries, which turn out about 3,000,000 cans of corn, beans, peas, 
and tomatoes, nearly one-half of the canned product of the 
State. 

Many of these enterprises are cooperative, The Yearbook of 
the Department of Agriculture for 1913 credits Minnesota with 
632 of the total 2,165 farmers’ cooperative creameries in the 
United States, and about 90 of them are located in the third 
district. The same Government authority credits this district 
with 28 farmers’ elevators, 30 farmers’ mutual insurance com- 
panies, and 8 cooperative cheese factories. To this may be 
added about 50 farmers’ cooperative telephone companies. 
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The mills and elevators take care of that part of a grain 
product of 32,000,000 bushels which is not converted into live- 
stock products on the farm. Although the 10 counties of the 
district pride themselyes on diversified farming rather than on 
grain production, Dakota County in the census year yielded 
2,211,000 bushels of oats; Goodhue, 1,889,000 bushels of barley 
and 1,678,000 of oats; Sibley, 1,667,795 of wheat and 1,229.000 
of corn; McLeod, 1,416,200 of wheat and 2,000,000 of other 
cereals; Rice, 3,600,000 as total of four cereals; while even little 
old Nicollet turned over 1,000,000 each of corn and wheat. 

It is plain that the rise in value of the farm property during 
the census decade of 1900-1910 of 78 per cent was due to value 
of production and investment and not to speculative influence of 
population growth. In the first place, there was no increase in 
population. On the other hand, there was a marked growth of 
development all along the line of diversified agriculture, with 
improvement in live stock and farm methods, increased invest- 
ment in buildings, live stock, and machinery, and an upward 
trend of prices maintained by a good local as well as general 
market for farm produce. The short of the story is that the 
United States census of 1910 credited the farmers of the third 
district with a total farm income in crops, dairy, poultry, and 
live-stock products approximating $40,000,000, which is nearly 
20 per cent per annum on the entire $210,000,000 valuation of 
the district in lands, buildings, farm implements, and live stock. 
An industry which returns 20 per cent gross on the investment, 
with very little outside expenditure for labor and materials, is 
surely a sound business proposition. 

Crops alone, including cereals, hay, vegetables, fruit, and 
special corps, brought in $27,127,028, which was more than the 
State total of Connecticut, Utah, or New Hampshire, or of New 
Mexico, Nevada, Arizona, and Rhode Island combined. 

Live stock and poultry brought in $6,763,702, which exceeds 
the State totals of a half dozen separate States, while the dairy 
product was valued at $4,688,596, which exceeded that of Idaho, 
Delaware, Florida, and Arizona combined. e 

Though the third district has only 10 per cent of the State's 
population, it is credited by the United States census with 16 
per cent of the total dairy receipts of Minnesota, which is one 
of the leading dairy States of the Union. Its milk product of 
39,000,000 gallons, butter fat sold amounting to 5,493,148 pounds, 
and dairy receipts of $4,688,598 exceed, according to United 
States census statistics, the respective State totals of these 
items for a dozen different States. 

As showing the generally diversified character of the farming 
industry of the third district, the hens earn nearly $2,400,000 a 
year, which is twice the cost of supporting the schools. We 
have 340,000 apple, plum, and cherry trees in our orchards, 
which yield 300,000 bushels of fruit. Our vines yield 65,000 


pounds of grapes, our strawberry and raspberry patches yield | Dela 


900,000 quarts of fruit, and we are even credited by the census 
authorities with 231 peach and nectarine trees, which in the 
census year bore 72 bushels of peaches and nectarines. 

Most important of all, with a population somewhat less than 
210,000, we have 42,397 families, or a family for every 5 per- 
sons, which shows that we have very few unattached wan- 
derers. Moreover, for these 42,397 families we have 41,297 
dwellings. In other words, there is a separate home for every 
family except 1,100, which doubtless live in city apartments, 
with a few young married couples living at home on the farm 
with the old folks. 

In short, our little 10-county district of 210,000 people prove 
their progress and prosperity by this solid evidence of their 
faith and good works: 

Farm acreage of 2,920,767 acres, 91 per cent of the total land 
area, and greater than the farm acreage of Massachusetts. 

Farm property valued at $210,000,000, $1,000 for each man, 
woman, and child in the district, and greater than the total for 
the State of Maine. 

Nine hundred and fifty-seven school districts, with $1,250,000 
for the education of 42,000 pupils, with 750 special high, graded, 
rural, and industrial schools earning State maintenance. 

Appropriations netting $393,836 from the State treasury for 
schools, roads, and bridges, in return for $320,614 paid to the 
State for taxes. 

One hundred and seventeen banks, carrying $32,000,000 of 
home deposits. 

A State binder-twine and farm-machinery plant, which puts 
the trust out of business in Minnesota, with a $1,500,000 prod- 
uct at reduced prices. 

A stock-yard and packing-house industry which takes $45,- 
000,000 of live stock per annum. 

Manufacturing industries which, in the aggregate, add a good 
many million dollars to the annual pay roll. 


One hundred and fifteen creameries, which pay $3,000,000 a 
year to 11,500 patrons and make upward of 000, ) poun 
of gilt-edged butter. : ee 

en cheese factories, which show a 1,200,000-pound 
and 10 canneries, which have a 3,000,000-can pate pica: 

Farmers’ cooperative creameries, cheese factories, canneries, 

elevators, mutual insurance and telephone companies, over 200 


in the aggregate, manned and 
aT one financed by the farmers for their 


For a detailed statement, by counties, of the rincipal 
ri- 
cultural statistics summarized above, th J 3 5 
the following comparative tables: . 


FARM ACREAGE AND VALUE OF THIRD CONGRESSIONAL DISTRICT. 


The 1910 statistics of the United States Census Bureau i 
regard to farm acreage and value of farm property the the 10 
counties of the third congressional district of Minnesota follow: 
SS ere eee ee 


r 216, 391 89.9 | $20,370,744 
ee 229,801 8 08,004 
Goodhue.. 462,052 94.1 32 200 
Sueur.. 261,945 87.8 | 20,048, 441 
de 298, 961 94.2 | 23,120,367 
— „ „ Bae 
Scott... 207, 55 8.7 14, 610, 85 
Washington. 9 228, 312 99.1 15 231.50 


THIRD DISTRICT VERSUS ENTIRE STATES, 


The 10 counties of the third Minnesota distric 
farm acreage the following States: ee 


, 866 
433, 308 
Land in farms constitutes 91.1 per cent of the total land area 
scrap Ben Bove gi with 75 per 
2 es, per cent for the 
8 ae preg hy g Need for the Middle Atlantic 

> r cent for New nd, and 46.2 
the United States at large. ee 


VALUE FARM PROPERTY—THIRD DISTRICT VERSUS ENTIRE STATES, 


The farm property of the 10 counties of the third Minneso 
congressional district was valued by the Census Bureau in 1510 
at $210,361,362, as compared with $118,056,962 in 1900, an in- 
crease of 78.2 per cent in 10 years. With only 10 per cent of the 
Minnesota total population, the third district compares with cer- 
tain entire States in value of farm property, as follows: 


EUN GIB Erp so pote ae $210, 361, 362 
ESE 


159, 447, 990 
159, 899, 771 
122 795, 201 


Nevada „ ' 
Rhode Island. 32, 990, 739 

Third district has only 7 per cent less wealth in farm prop- 
erty than the State of Massachusetts, and only 15 per cent less 
than New Jersey. Moreover, third district farms are worth 
almost 25 per cent of all the farms of the six New England 
States. The increase in value during the 10 years, 1900-1910, 
was 78.2 per cent for the third district, as compared with 28.1 
per cent for the Middle Atlantic States and 35.6 per cent for 
New England. 


This increase in value was normal, being based on increased 
farm income. Population showed no increase, which eliminated 
increase in speculative value. The farmers of the district do 
not seek immigration or inflation ef property values, being well 
satisfied to enjoy the benefits of prosperous farming undisturbed. 


Farm buildings, implements, and live stock of third Minnesota congres- 
i $ 3 sional district (1916). 


— 


EER 


1 
— 
~ 
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THIRD DISTRICT VERSUS VARIOUS STATES. 


In value of farm buildings the 10 counties of the third district 
excel the State total of the following States: 


Third district „FFT 
— — i 
A Ar...... %˙—˙mCé½¾ A n 
Montana 24, 854, 
Florida 24, 407, 
ware. 18, 217. 822 
Wae ee ae Fa OBR: 
Rhode Island. 12, 922, 879 
Wroming 9, 007, 
Arizona. 4, 935, 573 
Neva . ͤ ͤ—. IER EY ee 4, 332, 740 
Dieren —T 1, 037, 393 


In value of farm implements the third Minnesota district 
excels: North Carolina, $7,011,513; Connecticut, $6,916,648; 
New Hampshire, $5,877,657; Utah, $4,468,178; Florida, $4,- 
446.007; New Mexico, $4,122,812; Delaware, $3,206,095; Wyo- 
ming, $3,668,294. 

In value of domestic animals on the farms the third Minne- 


sota district exceeds the following States: 
TONO Guiro 2 ee eS ee $22, 299, 375 
M ch (+ Ce ee aE SE DA XXX 741. 
LAA ne EE SP Tt ee eet 20, 591, 187 
Nevada KF—T—T—T—TTbTT——w—T—T—T—T—T—T—TTTT—T—T | SO SIG wee 
New Hampshire — 14d: O10, ATS 
Connecticut AR PA - 14, 163, 902 
Delaware —— © SIT, 428 
Rhode lelend ⁵— eee «6B TG AT 
e ert 


152, 840 | 
Value of crops, poultry, and live stock receipts. i 


In value of crops the third district exceeds the State totals 
of Connecticut, $22,487,999; Utah, $18,484,615; New Hampshire, 
$15,976,175; Wyoming, $10,022,961; Delaware, $9,121,809; New 
Mexico, $8,922,397; Nevada, $5,923,536; Arizona $5,498,872; 
Rhode Island, $3,937,077; District of Columbia, $546,479. 

In value of live stock sold the third district exceeds Nevada, 
$4,339,040; New Hampshire, $3,482,591; New Jersey, 53.433.924; 
Louisiana, $2,933,052; Connecticut, $2,687,816; South Carolina, 
$2,430,169; Florida, $1,350,248; Delaware, $768,034; Rhode 
Island, $580,949. 


DAIRY CENSUS OF THIRD CONGRESSIONAL DISTRICT. 


The United States Census Bureau gives the following facts 
regarding the dairy industry of the 10 counties 1 
third Minnesota congressional district for the year 1910, 


Value 
product. 
Gallons. 

5,086, 733 $606, 016 
12, 3, 606, 034 430, 403 
A, 6, 413, 763 700, 130 
13, 2, 088 308, 656 
19, 4,213,903 596, S84 
11, 2, 308 257, 804 
20, 5,607,021 688,992 
12, 2, 008 282,453 
16, 3, 9 374,099 
10, 288, 101 
39, 101,455 4,688, 598 


22 TT 

The 10 counties of the third congressional district have 208. 
040 people out of 2,075,708 for the State, or almost exactly 10 
per cent of the total State population. 

in number of dairy cows the third district has 159,971 out 
of the State's total of 1,035,290, or 15 per cent. 

In value of dairy products the third district realized in 1910 
the total sum of $4,685,598 out of a State total of $29,219,406, 
or 16 per cent. 

In other words, as a dairying district the third district has a 
per capita income 60 per cent larger than the State's average. 

The cows on our 20,000 farms put nearly $5,000,000 into our 
local banks each year, which is better than 159,971 people do in 
some places. 

FARM MORTGAGES OF THIRD CONGRESSIONAL DISTRICT. 

Statistics of farm mortgages are restricted to farms oper- 


ated by owners. The 1910 returns of number of farms free of 
mortgage, number farms mortgaged, value of mortgaged farms, 
and amount of mortgage debt for the 10 counties of the third 
Minnesota congressional district follow: 


Value 
mort- Mortgage. 
$4,037,120 | $1,107,773 
sve 2,764,785 | ° 682, 220 
3,946,430 | 1,096,300 
Le Sueur 3,137,910 | 888,788 
McLeod.. 4,313,025 | 1,088,372 
Nicollet... 1,493,324 | 421.805 
Rice 4,658,930 | 1,216,067 
Sibley 72522 828 851 
Washington. 2 2,841,935 607,505 
10 cοnẽ es TEA 8,605, 848 


The value of the mortgaged farms is $32,707,816, and the 
ee, of the mortgages is $8,605,848, or 26 per cent of the se- 

The total real value of the farm property of the third district 
is $210,361,362; so that the total amount of farm mortgages, 
whieh is $8,605,848, is only a fraction over 4 per cent of the 
total farm valuation of the district. 

The total farm ineome of the district for 1910 exceeded 
$40,000,000. Accordingly, about one-fifth of the annual produc- 
tion of one year will pay off all the mortgage debt. 

1 STATE PRISON AXD MANUFACTURING PLANT AT STILLWATER, MINN, 


A Government committee of experts visiting the new prison and 
manufacturing plant at Stillwater reported to the United States 
War Department: “It is the finest and most modern prison in 
the United States, and probably in the world.” 

It is not difficult to build a State capitol or State university 
that will add credit and fame to the city in which the institu- 
tion is located. All that is required is liberal appropriation by 
the legislature. It is a far greater achievement to build and 
maintain a State prison that will add to the attractiveness, 
business, and fame of a city which is the home of a prison; 
but that is what has been done in Stillwater. 

It is true that the legislature has responded liberally to the 
enlightened demands of the State for a State prison worthy of 
our civilization. The legislature of 1909, which started the 
ball rolling for the new prison plant with an appropriation of 
$2,250,000, made a noble response to the demands of Minnesota. 


the | But it must be borne in mind that years of prior efficient ad- 


ministration had demonstrated in actual earnings turned by the 
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management into the State treasury that the investment was 
profitable as a money-maker and could prove its wisdom in 
dollars and cents, 

Every year for the past 12 years this institution, through 
its splendid industrial plant and business organization, has 
shown an excess of earnings over expense for the maintenance 
of the State inmates. The average net earnings per capita, 
after deducting expenses from gross earnings, is over $160 for 
each inmate during this 12-year period. At that rate of profit 
the State simply exercised ordinary business sagacity in provid- 
ing a modern, up-to-date, and enlarged capacity plant. The only 
limit to the income seems to be a slight shortage in public labor 
supply, namely, the application and receipt of convict inmates. 

The report of the board of control and the warden to the last 
State legislature showed total earnings of the industrial plant 
for the year ending July 31, 1912, to be $305,084.54. The net 
earnings, after payment of all salaries and wages, provisions 
and clothing, fuel, light and water, traveling expenses, tele- 
graph and telephone, stationery and printing, hospital and 
medical attendance, building repairs and industrial expenses, 
and all other incidentals, was $139,635.79. The State can bor- 
row money at 4 per cent. The 1912 net earnings of approxi- 
mately $140,000 would pay 4 per cent on an investment of 
$3,500,000, which is more than the total required. But this 
does not allow for the increase in output due to the enlarged 
capacity and improved machinery and methods of the new 
industrial plant. ‘There is little question that the manage- 
ment soon will be demonstrating net earnings of $200,000 per 
annum, which would pay interest on double the required in- 
vestment. 

The industrial experiment of Minnesota with its binder-twine 
plant is the most notable success of the kind in this country. It 
is notable from three points of view: First, in its humanitarian 
aspect in providing a useful and healthful occupation with pleas- 
unt quarters and a business incentive to the inmates; second, in 
giving the farmers of Minnesota assured protection against pos- 
sible extortion by twine and machinery trusts and combines; 
and, third, in making our State prison a self-supporting and 
even a revenue-producing institution instead of one that is a 
burden upon taxpayers. 

Considering the last-named point first, it appears from the 
official report to the last legislature that the total net profit of 
the twine plant up to August 1, 1912, had been $1,786,247.27. I 
have no doubt that this total has grown during the two years 
that now have elapsed since that report to approximately 
$2,000,000. It should certainly be good news to State taxpayers, 
who since time immemorial have looked upon a State institu- 
{ion as a tax-eating State burden, to learn that they have 
one State institution that not only has supported itself but 
earned $2,000,000 of net profit. . 


To twine manufacture has been added the successful manu- 


facture of a variety of farm machinery. This at first was ex- 
perimental. New types of farm machinery had to be practically 
invented, because patents covered everything turned out by 
corporate manufacturers. The whole business, both manufac- 
turing and jobbing, had to be built up from the bottom. In 
1910 there was a start made with 80 binders and 233 mowers, 
with some loss on the experiment. But in 1912 the plant turned 
out 1,100 binders, 2,200 mowers, 1,200 hayrakes, and 1,100 
wagon and transport trucks, on which the sales department 
showed a net profit of $21,207.10. I understand that a corn 
harvester and other farm implements and machines have now 
been added and the total output fully doubled. There is little 
Guestion that with steady development on this excellent begin- 
ning the machinery department will soon duplicate the phe- 
nomenal record of the twine department, and become a power- 
ful regulator of the agricultural-machinery market in the inter- 
ests of a fair deal for the great farming industry of our State. 

In this respect, the binder-twine plant has achieved a notable 
record. The zone of its influence has extended not only through- 
out Minnesota, but into Wisconsin, Iowa, North and South 
Dakota. The average sales now appear to be about 18,000,000 
pounds of State-produced binder twine per annum. Doubtless 
this season the output exceeds that figure. It is estimated that 
the average economy to the farmer because of the production 
and competition of the State twine plant is about 2 cents per 
pound. On the 18,000,000 pounds annually sold the saving to 
the farms would be $360,000. But this is only a part of the 
story; for doubtless the lion’s share of the saving i in the 
reduced prices which the twine and harvester combines have 
been compelled to make in the entire zone tributary to the 
twine and farm-machinery industry of the State at Stillwater. 
There is little question that the total economy to the agri- 
cultural industry of our State approximates $1,000,000 per 
annum. 


Expert commissions and students of humanitarian questions 
have visited this institution from the varlous States of the 
Union, and from many foreign countries, and go away to report 
the excellent humanitarian results of the Minnesota experiment 
in providing an industrial occupation with well-lighted and airy 
surroundings, perfect sanitation, and in every respect consid- 
erate and humane treatment on a par with that of a modet 
modern business house, which prevail at the new State prison 
and manufacturing plant: The average visitor who passes 
through the new manufacturing plant would never guess from 
the faces of the workers or from the busy rush of business on 
every hand that he was visiting a prison, unless he had been 
informed of the fact beforehand. The airy and roomy sleeping 
berths of the men have nothing in common with the narrow 
stone cells of the traditionary prison. The sanitary conditions 
would well serve for a model for many a privately owned fac- 
tory. The effect on the cheerfulness and energy and health of 
the inmates is marked. They take interest in their work. 
Indeed, the institution furnishes an individual incentive to this 
end by offering an opportunity to each inmate to earn for him- 
self a fund to aid his dependent relatives or as a savings 
fund against the day of his release. The success of this experi- 
ment is apparent in the fact that most of the inmates avait 
themselves of the opportunity and accumulate such savings. 
The net effect is shown in the comparative numbers in the three 
prison grades: First grade, or honor list, 657; second grade, 
152; and third grade, who wear the traditional stripes, only 5— 
as of July 31, 1912, the date of report to the last legislature. 

So that, not only as a model structure and plant, but likewise 
as a model of business development and management, as a 
revenue producer to the State, and as a humane institution con- 
ducted in the interests of the inmates as members of our com- 
mon humanity, we may say with the commission which reported 
to the Secretary of War: 


It is the finest and most modern prison in the United States, and 
probably in the world. 


Coast-Guard Bill. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. LATHROP BROWN, 


OF NEW YORK, 
In tue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuesday, September 8, 1914. 


Mr. BROWN of New York. Mr. Speaker, before taking up in 
detail the merits of the Coast Guard bill, I wish to state that I 
began to take an interest in the Live-Saving Service at a very 
early age. The 1st of August was with me a date to conjure 
with, because on that date the life-saving crews reassemble and 
begin anew their work, which on the eastern coast lasts for 10 
months of the year. Long before breakfast time I used to let 
myself out of the house, hurry over to the beach, and beg to be 
taken out through the breakers in the surf boat by Capt. Bur- 
nett, of the Southampton Station. A small boy can curl up in á 
very small space in the bow of a boat, and I doubt if the crew 
knew half the time if they had a passenger. Morning after 
morning would find me in my place, the bow of the boat rising 
under the spent breakers, each surfman partly in the water be- 
side his oar, ready for the word. Then a wave greater than the 
others would lift itself over the outside bar, come towering 
toward the beach, and topple over with a roar of seething water. 
Instantly the boat would be shoved out toward the sea, the bow 
men climbing aboard first and pulling furiously at their oars— 
the others following immediately—to drive the heavy craft 
through the danger line before the next wave should capsize it, 
Time and again the second wave has broken under the boat, 
dropping it 10 feet with the noise of a cannon, but always that 
boat goes forward, in preparation for the time when ship- 
wrecked sailors shall need its help on some squally winter's 


night. 


Twice a week, as I remember, there was practice at shooting 
the life line over a mast. The breeches buoy would be rigged, 
and on those quiet summer mornings a small boy would have to 
serve for an exhausted frozen crew and passengers. 


What urgency brings this bill before the House? It has al- 


ready passed the Senate. A brief statement of the conditions 
of service of these men whom I may well designate as heroes 
of peace will, I hope, suffice. 
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On the Atlantic and Gulf coasts the life-saving stations are 
open for 10 months in the year—on the Great Lakes about 8} 
months—and the surfmen receive $65 per month for the number 
of months during which they are on active duty. In addition, 
they receive 30 cents per diem for rations, as they have to live 
away from their families, On $65 per month for 8 or 10 
months—unless they are so fortunate as to secure employment 
during the other months—the surfmen are supposed not only 
to bring up their familites but to set aside a fund for their old 
age, which is obviously impossible. Thirty cents a day will not 
feed a man very well, except in great numbers; and, in additon 
to living expenses, the surfmen must furnish their own uni- 
forms, rubber boots, ollskins, and other necessaries. No. 1 
surfmen get $70 per month; keepers, $1,000 per annum; and 
district superintendents, $2,200. 

The duties of the surfmen, under the direction of the keepers, 
are to patrol the coast by day and by night, warn vessels away 
from danger, and go to the rescue of any vessel, her crew and 
passengers, at all times with boat or life lines, or both. They 
must be prepared to risk and give their lives at any time in the 
ordinary performance of their duties. They must be expert in 
the handling of their boats, and must be able to work to- 
gether, for a green man in a boat at night in a howling gale 
and raging sea is worse than none. ‘The slightest mistake 
means disaster both to the life-saving crew and the mariners 
in distress. 

They must be sound in wind and limb and very strong, in 
order to row their boats sometimes for 10 hours at a stretch in 
zero weather with the wind and snow blowing 40 miles an hour. 
Each year they must pass a medical examination before they 
can sign on for the ensuing year, and as exposure and strain 
become apparent in rheumatic or heart symptoms, incurred in 
the line of duty, they are dropped without consideration except 
a maximum of two years’ pay to themselves or to their widows, 
should they be killed while on duty. 

Clearly this is an extra hazardous profession, and, like all 
similar professions, is inclined to draw to itself the bravest of 
brave men, yet in competition with commercial positions fewer 
and fewer men can afford to enter the service for their families’ 
sake. Something must be done. 

Capt. Chapman, superintendent of the tenth district, testified 
before the Senate committee: 


My district averages from 25 to 30 per cent of vacancies in the 
erews, which are filled 8 Z temporary men, who, to a large 
extent, are unskilled. The ery to-day from the keeper is, “Give me 
men; give me skilled men.” 

The Buffalo crew last year had but one enlisted man and seven tem- 
poraries. The Cleveland crew was about the same. 

Capt. Morgan, superintendent of the seventh district, testified: 


We have had some trouble getting men, and a good many of them 
a, leaving the service. They can find occupations that will pay them 
er. 
Capt. Harding, superintendent of the first district, testifled: 
Our service is getting impaired. We can not get men; and why? 
You hold out no inducement for promotion; you hold out no reward. 
Capt. Bowley, superintendent of the second district, testified : 


We can not get good men to enter the service. There is nothing to 
care for them if they are disabled on patrol or regular work, and they 


simply will not come in, 

Capt. Tunnell, superintendent of the sixth district, testified: 

Now, I am } good men in my district—No. 1 men; very valuable 
fellows—because they do not see any prospect of advancement in the 
future; and they are going into commercial business, 

Capt. Kiah, superintendent of the eleventh district, tesified: 
san have trouble in not getting enough men; we are short, and haye 

n, 4 

From Maine to Michigan is the same story. What relief, 
therefore, is provided in this bill in order to place this inyalu- 
able service on a plane of the highest efficiency? 

Mr. Speaker, many of the Members of this House will remem- 
ber the bill, passed during the Spanish War at the urgent 
request of the Secretary of the Navy, continuing the duties of the 
Life-Saving Service on the Atlantic coast during the months of 
June and July of that year for coast patrol work. It is obvious 
what a splendid first nayal reserve would be the 4,000 trained 
members of the life-saving crews, combined with the Revenue- 
Cutter Service, during a war. 

This bill combines the Life-Saving Service with the Reyenue- 
Cutter Service in the Coast Guard, operating in times of peace 
under the Secretary of the Treasury, as at present, but putting 
the Coast Guard under the orders of the Secretary of the Navy 
in time of war or at the direction of the President. The 
benefit to the national defense from such a course is obvious, 
and to offset the added danger this bill makes applicable to 
the life savers, when combined into the Coast Guard, those 
provisions of the Reyenue-Cutter Service get which have chiefly 


c 


a responsible for its high standard of excellence and effi- 
ciency. ; 

The officers and enlisted men of the Coast Guard as a mili- 
tary organization will become entitled to certain benefits due 
to those occupied in extra hazardous professions. The surf- 
men of to-day under the Coast Guard bil! will be entitled to— 

1. Retirement at 64 years of age, or after 30 years’ service, 
or for disability, on a retirement allowance of 75 per cent of 
their active-duty pay. ! 

2. Longevity pay amounting to $1 per month for each three 
seasons in the service. 3 

3. Clothing allowance of $45 the first year and $20 each year 
thereafter. 

4. Free treatment in the Government hospitals. 

5. Rations as at present. 

The No. 1 surfmen, keepers, and superintendents will receive 
larger longevity pay, amounting to 10 per cent for each five 
years of service, not to exceed 40 per cent. While I should like 
to see the pay of the surfmen increased in a like amount, yet 
the actuary of the Treasury Department estimates that the an- 
nual expense of the service under the provisions of this bill, 
including about $40,000 additional to the Revenue-Cutter Sery- 
ice, will be about $400,000 more than at present. This is, of 
course, a large sum in itself, and perhaps sufficient to accom- 
plish the desired results at this time. z 

The men in the seryice are almost a unit in their approval 
of the Coast Guard bill. The keepers and the superintendents 
are for it. The Secretary of the Treasury has submitted to 
Congress a very favorable report on it. The Senate has passed 
it. The House Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce has favorably reported it to the House. All the pre- 
liminary work has been done, and this great measure only 
awaits the vote of the House. 

In conclusion, Mr. Speaker, I wish to state that while the 
number of persons rescued in the boats of the Life-Saving 
Service during the past year has aggregated the high total of 
4,096, averaging almost two persons for each life-saver, and the 
value of ships and cargoes assisted by the life-saving crews with- 
out other help amounts to $6,032,935, one feature of their 
work has received but little attention. On their coast-patrol 
duty the life-savers gave warning signals to 182 vessels which 
were running into danger. One hundred and forty-two of these 
were given at night, so that it is impossible to tell what kind 
of vessels were warned or how many persons they carried. 
Without assuming that, but for these timely warnings. all of 
these 182 vessels would have run ashore and that lives anā 
property would have been lost, yet I believe that this work 
alone would justify the Members of this House in giving full 
consideration to the urgent needs of this splendid body of men, 
who I repeat again, may well be called “ Heroes of peace.” 


American Subsidies to Foreign Ships Using the Panama 
Canal. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. STANLEY E. BOWDLE, 


OF OHIO, 
IN toe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, August 26, 1914. 


Mr. BOWDLE. Mr. Speaker, under the leave granted to me 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp I include the following edi- 
torial and my response thereto: 

AMERICAN SUBSIDIES TO FOREIGN SHIPS, 


For each ton of foreign shipping using the Panama Canal its foreign 
owner, or the government of its foreign owner, will pay the United 
States an 2 of $1, and the taxpayers of the United States will 
contribute an additional $1.70 for each ton. It is estimated that the 
first 587 10,000,000 tons of ships will use the canal, at an expense to 
the United States, as computed by Senator O’GorMan, of $5,000,000 for 
maintenance 1 — operation, $10,000,000 for military defense, and 


$17,000) nterest cost, 
It is of record that British foreign-going sniper slightly exceeds 
that of all the rest of the world. It is a fair estimate, therefore, that 
not less than 5,000,000 tons of ships using the Panama Canal wil) be 
British, and that the taxpayers of the United States will annuall 
contribute $8,500,000 to facilitate the pange of British ships 8 
the Panama Canal. It is estimated that 2,000,000 tons of American 
shipping in domestic and foreign trade will use the Panama ‘Canal, 
whose owners. will fay full tolls as well as their proportionate share 
of the $17,000,000 deficit SORR from our ownership, administration, 
and defense of the Panama Canal. 

Article 2 of the Hay-Pauncefote trea rovides that the United 
States “shall have and enjoy all the rights incident to such construc- 
tion, as well as the exclusive right of providing for the regulation and 


management of the canal.” 


Since it would be “ dishonorable” for the 
United States to violate” any of the terms of that treaty, American 
2 ean not escape the supreme and unalloyed enjoyment of 
su 


ing foreign shipping in the sum of $13. „000 annually in 
their use of the canal. As that consummate wit, Ambassador è, 
would say, our pleasure will be all the — 5 as we realize that 
$8,500, of this $13,600,000 American subsidy to foreign ships will 
facilitate the use of the canal by British shippin: 

As a toll contributor the United States will achieve a distinction at 


en jo $13,600,000 annual subsidies to 
passin 1 Bn ships through the Panama Ca 
ear old, generous, magn: ous Jobn Bull will pocket each 
tidy 1880 „000 that his ships will save at the expense of the 
people. 


erican 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, August 19, 191}. 
Tne MARINE News, 
New York City. 

GENTLEMEN: Your reprinted editorial In the current issue of your 

per, entitled American subsidies to foreign s is very interest- 
Er I am, however, not auray clear as to which of two conclusions 
you desire the reader to reach, for the article will rio Se either, viz: 
(a) Since there will be a great deficit in the opera and mainte- 
nance of the canal under the present tollage, the rate should be raised 
to a point which would wipe out the deficit and possibly give us a 
balance, and then we would, in fact, “enjoy” the Canerden s Ao (b) 
the tolls repeal law should not have been „ and then the much 
groeier Iet paid by the whole people would have been thoroughly 

enjoyed.” 

I say, I don’t know which of these conclusions you desire to sup- 
port. As the article, skillfully written, is so critical of the present 
situation with respect to tolls, 1 take it that you did not wish free 
tolls disturbed; but that having been disturbed you now open up the 
whole question by reflecting upon the economie policy of the entire 
Panama situation. 


not be horizontall 
can not sey but time ought to tell. 
ing 7 aw which would prevent the President of the United States 

‘om do 80. 

Your rer decided objection to what you call the “ paid to 
British shipping is based on the evident idea that we should not pay 
for British use. But why should the whole people pay for any 8 ip 
that uses? Of course I know we speak of “our ships” affectionately, 
but why not speak of “ our Standard Oil Co.” in the same terms? 

But again, since the whole deficit would be ter with free coast- 
NET vere what you allege to be the “subsidy” paid to England 
esse 

You break into fine sarcasm over the use of that word “enjoy” in 
the Hay-Pauncefote treaty. Allow me to ask if this word alto- 

ther misused, if the canal, at its inception, was regarded as a mili- 

necessity for the union of our widely separated coasts? If a 
nation, by a great work, attains for itself a great object, may it not 
be said to “enjoy” that work? 

With my compliments, I am, 


Sincerely, yours, STANLEY E. BOWDLE. 


Banking and Currency. 


— 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OSCAR W. UNDERWOOD, 


OF ALABAMA, 
Ix IHE House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Saturday, August 29, 1914. 


Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, under the unanimous con- 
sent granted to me to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I in- 
clude the following statement by Secretary McAdoo: 

STATEMENT OF SECRETARY M’ADOO, 


Among the eligible securities to be used as a basis for the 
Issue of currency I have decided to accept from national banks, 
through their respective national currency associations, notes 
secured by warehouse receipts for cotton or tobacco, and hay- 
ing not more than four months to run, at 75 per cent of their 
face value. The banks and the assets of all banks belonging to 
the currency association will be jointly and severally liable to 
the United States for the redemption of such additional circu- 
lation, and a lien will extend to and cover the assets of all 
banks belonging to the association and to the securities depos- 
ited by the banks with the association, pursuant to the provi- 
sions of law; but each bank composing such association will be 
liable only in proportion that its capital and surplus bear to the 
aggregate capital and surplus of all such banks. 

This plan ought to enable the farmers to pick and market the 
cotton crop if the bankers, merchants, and cotton manufacturers 
will cooperate with each other and with the farmers and will 
avail of the relief offered by the Treasury within reasonable 


limits. Such cooperation is earnestly urged upon all these 
interests. The farmer can not expect as high a price for cotton 
this year because of the European war, yet he should not be 
forced to sacrifice his crop. The banker and the merchant 
should not exact excessive rates of interest, and the manufac- 
turers should replenish their stocks as much as possible and 
pay reasonable prices for the product. If this is done, and. it 
can be done if everyone displays a helpful spirit, a normal con- 
dition can be restored and there ought to be no serious diffi- 
culty in taking care of the cotton problem. 

This is a time when the entire country expects that purely 
Selfish interests shall be subordinated to the common good; that 
undue advantage shall not be taken of the necessities of each 
other. I am happy to say that this spirit seemed to animate 
those who attended the so-called cotton conference held at my 
request in Washington on August 24 and 25. 

Since the law leaves it entirely in the discretion of the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury to issue or not to issue the currency to 
which I have referred, I shall not hesitate to refuse it if I am 
convinced that it will be used merely for speculative purposes 
instead of for the operation of harvesting and carrying the crop 
until a reasonable market can be found and for the needs of 
legitimate business. 

It is not my purpose to prescribe the character of warehouses 
in which cotton and tobacco may be stored. The banks will be 
relied upon to see that warehouse receipts issued by responsible 
warehousemen or warehouse companies alone are accepted, and 
that the cotton and tobacco stored in such warehouses is cov- 
e-ed by adequate fire insurance and is protected against injury 
by the elements. 

In order to obtain such currency the following things shoul 
be observed by banks applying therefor: 

First. Not less than 10 national banks in any given territory, 
each having an unimpaired capital and surplus of not less than 
20 per cent, desiring such currency, shall form a national cur- 
rency association with an aggregate capital and surplus of not 
less than $5,000,000, as required by the act. Full particulars 
and blank forms for this purpose may be had upon application 
to the Comptroller of the Currency, Washington, D. ©. 

Second. Any national currency association formed in accord- 
ance with law will receive the approval of the Secretary of the 
Treasury. Already 37 such associations haye been organized in 
the various States. 

Third. Under the law the Secretary of the Treasury may 
accept as security for currency— 

(a) Bonds of any State or of any city, town, county, or other 
legally constituted municipality or district in the United States 
which has been in existence for a period of 10 years and which, 
for a period of 10 years previous to such deposit as security, 
has not defaulted in the payment of any part of either principal 
or interest of any funded debt authorized to be contracted by it, 
and whose net funded indebtedness does not exceed 10 per cent 
of the valuation of its taxable property, to be ascertained by 
the last preceding valuation of property for the assessment of 
taxes. 

(b) Any securities, including commercial paper, approved by 
the Secretary of the Treasury, held by a national bank and 
made available through a national currency association under 
the direction and control of the Secretary of the Treasury, at 
not exceeding 75 per cent of the cash value of such securities 
or commercial paper. 

(e) No national bank shall be permitted to issue circulating 
notes based on commercial paper alone in excess of 30 per cent 
of its unimpaired capital and surplus. 

Fourth. The total amount of currency issuable to any bank, 
including its circulating notes issued against United States 
bonds, shall not be more than 125 per cent of its unimpaired 
capital and surplus, 

Fifth. Each bank or currency association receiving currency 
must maintain in the Treasury at Washington a redemption 
fund in gold of at least 5 per cent. The Secretary of the Treas- 
ury may at any time require such additional deposits in gold as 
in his judgment may be sufficient for the redemption of such 
notes. 

I am convinced that there is adequate power under existing 
law to issue through the national banks all the currency to 
meet any reasonable demand that may develop in any part of 
the country and that it is not necessary to extend the note-issu- 
ing privilege to State banks. 

The Secretary of the Treasury already has the power to issue 
$1,000,000,000 of additional national-bank currency if it should 
be required, but I can not imagine a condition when any such 
need will arise. 


Revoking Leaves of Absenee. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. CHARLES H. BURKE, 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA, 
Ix rue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Tuesday, August 25, 1914, 


On House resolution 601, as follows: 

“ Resolved, That all leaves of absence heretofore granted Members are 
hereby revoked; 

“ Resolved further, That the Sergeant at Arms is hereby directed to 
notify all absent Members of the House by wire that their presence 
in the House of Representatives is required and that they must return 
without delay to Washington ; 

“ Resolved further, That the Sergeant at Arms is directed to enforce 
the law requiring him to deduct from the salary of the Members their 
daily compensation when they are absent for other cause than sickness 
of themselves and their families.” 


Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. Mr. Speaker, I voted against 
the resolution offered yesterday by the distinguished majority 
leader revoking all leaves of absence heretofore granted to 
Members and instructing the Sergeant at Arms to notify them 
that their presence here is required, and further directing him 
to deduct from the salary of Members their daily compensation 
when they are absent for other causes than sickness of them- 
selves or families; and I desire, at this time to discuss the 
proposition, which I am sure would not have been adopted by 
the House if the vote upon it had been postponed until to-day. 

So far as that portion of the resolution revoking leaves of 
absence and directing the Sergeant at Arms to notify absent 
Members to return is concerned, I am in full accord, though I 
do not believe any resolution was necessary, as the Speaker 
might have directed such a message to be sent to absent Mem- 
bers. It is the following portion of the resolution that caused 
me to yote as I did: 


Resolved further, That the Sergeant at Arms is directed to enforce 
the law requiring him to deduct from the salary of the Members their 
daily compensation when they are absent for other cause than sick- 
ness of themselves and their families. 


The statute which the Sergeant at Arms is directed to enforce 
is section 40 of the Revised States, which was originally en- 
acted in 1856. It reads as follows: 

Sec. 40. The Secretary of the Senate and Sergeant at A 
House, respectively, shall deduct from the monthly 8 
Member or Delegate the amount of his salary for * y that he has 
been absent from the Senate or House, respectively, unless such Member 


or Delegate assigns as the reason for such absence the sickness of him- 
self or of some member of his family. 


There is no doubt that the law of 1856, which was an act fix- 
ing the compensation of Members of Congress, was repealed by 
subsequent acts changing the compensation. It appears, how- 
ever, that section 5 of the 1856 act was carried into the Revised 
Statutes as section 40, which I have justed cited. In 1866 Con- 
gress passed an act relating to the compensation of Members, 
and after it went into effect, if there had ever been any deduc- 
tions of the monthly salary of each Member on account of ab- 
sence, it was abandoned upon the passage of said act. The law 
of 1856 did not provide for paying Members monthly or that 
they should be paid during the recess of Congress, but only dur- 
ing the sessions; whatever remained unpaid at the end of the 
Congress of the $6,000 provided was paid to the Members. I 
think the statute of 1866, dealing with the same subject matter 
as the act of 1856, and being repugnant thereto, repealed it by 
implication. While it may be claimed that by the enactment 
of the Revised Statutes on June 22, 1874, section 5 of the act of 
1856 was reenacted and continued in force, and assuming such 
to be the case, it is my opinion that it was repealed by the act 
of January 20, 1874, repealing the act increasing the salaries of 
Members of Congress of March 3, 1873, because the act of Janu- 
ary 20, 1874, was passed subsequent to December 1, 1873, the 
date when the Revised Statutes went into effect. In Bradshaw 
v. United States (14 Ct. Cls. Rept., p. 81) it is held: 

The Revised Statutes were passed June 22, 1874, but embraced the 
statutes in force December 1, 1873 (Rev. Stats., sec. 5595). Between 
those dates Congress passed many acts repealing and alter ng previous 
statutes which were incorporat into the 3 It is, no doubt, 
the correct construction that all such acts are to be taken as haying to 
that extent altered the Revised Statutes, 

If section 40 of the Revised Statutes was not repealed by the 
act of January 20, 1874, it clearly was repealed by the act of 
February 26, 1907, which is the latest law fixing the compensa- 
tion of Members of Congress. Section 4 of the legislative act 
of 1907 fixed the compensation of Senators and Representatives 
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in Congress at the rate of $7,500 per annum each. The next 
section—section 5—reads as follows: 

Sec. 5. That all laws and parts of laws inconsistent with this act 
are repealed. 

Any law that would reduce the salary of a Senator or Rep- 
resentative would certainly be inconsistent with the law mak- 
ing the salary $7,500 annually, and therefore section 5 clearly 
repeals section 40 of the Revised Statutes. 

At the time when its enforcement was attempted in 1894 
there was a situation prevailing that made the presence of a 
quorum necessary, there being an important tariff bill under 
consideration that had to be passed, and a quorum was de- 
manded. On this occasion there was no such emergency, and 
besides, the roll call disclosed, on the passage of the resolution, 
the presence of 248 Members, 30 more than a quorum, and I 
have no doubt that several more were in the city who did not 
happen to be in the House. 

Congress has been in session all of the time since the special 
session that began on April 7, 1913, and the business of this 
session, so far as the House is concerned, has been mostly 
transacted, and there is no occasion for the membership being 
here constantly. If an emergency should arise and the pres- 
ence of more Members should be necessary, they could be 
brought here by a telegram from the majority leader or the 
Sergeant at Arms without any action on the part of the House 
such as the adoption of the drastic resolution presented by the 
distinguished leader of the majority. 

No such resolution was ever adopted in the House of Repre- 
sentatives on any other occasion, although the law was en- 
acted nearly 60 years ago. The fact that it never has been 
enforced, with the exception of the one month in the Fifty-third 
Congress, when the Sergeant at Arms attempted to enforce it 
by order of the Speaker, would clearly indicate that it had been 
repealed. In the Fifty-first Congress, when there was important 
legislation pending and the Republicans were in control of the 
House, they not only obtained a quorum but secured the at- 
tendance of every Republican Member but one when it was 
necessary, thereby preserving a quorum and a majority by the 
party that was in control. The Republicans when in control 
of the House have always been able to keep a quorum present 
whenever necessary to transact the public business and without 
the passage of a resolution directing the Sergeant at Arms to 
perform his official duty by penalizing Members by withholding 
any part of their salaries. The resolution adopted neither 
takes from nor adds to the law, and is a mere declaration that 
the Sergeant at Arms enforce it, which by implication suggests 
that he has not been doing his duty, and I submit if he can be 
held liable for paying out money to Members that may be ab- 
sent at any time for some cause other than sickness in the 
future, then he can be held responsible for money that he has 
heretofore disbursed under such circumstances. 

Section 40 of the Revised Statutes, as I have already stated, 
was enacted in 1856 and was a section of a law fixing the com- 
pensation of Members of Congress, and the amount was $6,000 
for each Congress. Under the terms of the act the salary was 
paid to Members only during the session at the rate of $250 per 
month, and at the end of the Congress on March 4 whatever 
remained of $6,000 was paid to them. The Secretary of the 
Senate and the Sergeant at Arms of the House were required 
to deduct from the amount paid to the Members each month 
on account of absences for other causes than sickness, I as- 
sume at the rate of about $8 per day. The Senate has never 
paid any attention to it at any time, and yet it applied to Mem- 
bers of the Senate as well as to Members of the House. To en- 
force it now would mean that Members of the House would 
receive less compensation than the Senators, and I submit that 
the act of 1907 did not contemplate that a Member of the House 
should receive less compensation than a Member of the Senate. 

I think the House clearly has the right to excuse a Member 
for any purpose, and yet this law, if enforced, would require 
the Sergeant at Arms to deduct the salary of a Member for any 
absence, even if excused, no matter what the purpose or how 
brief the absence might be, unless on account of sickness. The 
House might by resolution appoint a special committee or dele- 
gate a standing committee to make an investigation of some 
subject away from Washington, such as is often done. The 
Committee on Labor during the present session had subcom- 
mittees in Michigan and Colorado. The Committee on the Judi- 
ciary had one or more subcommittees away making investiga- 
tions, and it is the practice of the House upon the death of a 
Member to appoint a committee to attend the funeral of the 
deceased. In all such cases, under the resolution adopted yes- 
terday, the Sergeant at Arms in the future will be required to 
withhold the salary of Members who may be absent under such 
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circumstances. 
tion adds anything to the law, assuming that it has not been re- 
pealed, and if the Sergeant at Arms is justified in withholding 
the salary of Members that may have been absent during the 
last month, and the law has not been repealed, it will have to be 


It can not be said that the Underwood resolu- 


enforced hereafter. There is adequate remedy for forcing the 
attendance of Members, and it is quite within the power of the 
House, by resolution, to reprimand Members who refuse to at- 
tend when summoned, and it might be carried to the extent of 
expulsion. 

As the distinguished minority leader, the gentleman from 
Tilinois [Mr. Mann], remarked, in discussing the resolution, 
while it was a show of virtue on the part of the majority 
leader to offer the resolution it was certainly in bad form in 
view of the fact that it was not offered until the very last day 
of the holding of primary elections in the Southern States, and 
as the gentleman from Illinois stated, during the time primaries 
were being held throughout the South, and the business of the 
House was being delayed for want of a quorum, there was no 
suggestion of the offering of a resolution demanding that the 
Members return, and threatening to forfeit their pay; but now, 
when all the primaries have been held in the South, and every- 
body has been nominated, which means an election, it is pro- 
posed to penalize Members from other States where primary 
elections have not been held for absenting themselves during 
their campaign. The best thing that could happen for the good 
of the country would be the adjournment of this session of Con- 
gress and let the people have an opportunity to attend to their 
business without the fear of what Congress may or may not do, 
and thus afford some opportunity for a restoration of con- 
fidence, even if it is only temporary. 

I was rather astonished and amused to observe the number 
of gentlemen on the majority side of the House that applauded 
the resolution offered by the gentleman from Alabama and 
vociferously applauded his remarks and the remarks of other 
gentlemen who favored the resolution and voted for the resolu- 
tion in a tone that would indicate how virtuous they were in 
so doing—gentlemen that have been absent for weeks and 
weeks, and some of them who had just returned and were on 
the floor of the House yesterday for the first time. Their pri- 
maries are over. They have been renominated. They are now 
willing to support a proposition proposing to penalize their col- 
leagues on both sides of the House by voting for a measure that 
requires absent Members to forfeit their salary for the few 
days they have been away, and if they wish to continue away 
until their primaries are held. The injustice and the unfair- 
ness of proposing such a resolution, giving Members no oppor- 
tunity to return, is so apparent that it needs no discussion. 
Members of the House who have been here without losing a 
single day for weeks and months left Washington within 48 
hours before this resolution came up, intending to return during 
the present week; and yet it is proposed to penalize them, while 
Members who have been away for weeks, and in some instances 
for months, and happened to get back yesterday, are allowed 
to escape. How such Members could vote for such a resolution 
and not return to the Treasury the salary for the time they 
were absent is beyond my comprehension. I wonder what 
some of these virtuous Members that have been away all of the 
present month, and only got back in time to vote for the reso- 
lution, will do if the Sergeant at Arms attempts to deduct their 
salaries for the month, as he undoubtedly will if he obeys what 
he is directed to do by the resolution. 

I was away from Washington for a short time during this ses- 
sion, engaged in making a campaign for the Senate. It was with 
much reluctance that I absented myself even for a short period, 
and I proposed to my opponent, who is a Member of the Senate, 
that we both return and leave our contest with the people, be- 
lieving that it was our duty to be here. If I had voted for the 
Underwood resolution, which in effect directs the Sergeant at 
Arms to withhold the salary from some Member who is now 
away because of a contest in his district, I would certainly 
without delay return to the Treasury the salary that accrued to 
my credit during the time I was away, and I can not see how 
any man who supported the resolution, who may have been ab- 
sent at any time, can do otherwise. I have been a Member of 
this House nearly 14 years, and during that period I have not 
“only been in Washington, but upon the floor of the House the 
greater part of the time during the sessions. It did not require 
any resolution to suggest to me that I ought to be here when 
Congress is in session, because I have too high a regard for the 
responsibilities of my position, so that I do not need to be told 
what my duty is. During the past two years I was compelled 
to be in a hospital on three different occasions, for a period of 
over one month the first time and two weeks or more at the 
other times, and so particular was I in wanting to be here dur- 
ing the sessions, I arranged it so that I did not lose a single day 


from attending the sessions of the House, being on the three 
occasions in the hospital twice between the sessions and once 
during a holiday recess. With the exception of an absence for 
a short time last winter, during my entire service I have rarely 
ever been absent except when away on the business of the House 
or on account of illness, anc since my return last winter I have 
only missed attending two sessions of the House. 

The question of how a public official ought to discharge the 
duties of his office, and especially a Member of Congress, is a 
matter for his constituency. It is not a question of just how 
many days he may have been absent from the sessions, or 
whether he may have missed a few roll calls, but it is what he 
accomplishes. and whether he represents the sentiment of his 
constituency upon public questions. If he is neglectful of his 
duties and indifferent with regard to questions that may arise 
in which his constituency are interested, he will promptly be re- 
called, and therefore there is an adequate remedy where Meme 
bers fail to perform their duty. 


Enlarged Homesteads and Cheap Money for Western 
Farmers. 


SPEECH 
HON. EDWARD KEATING, 


OF COLORADO, 


In tue Houser or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Thursday, August 20, 1914, 


On the bill (H. R. 16673) to provide for the development of water 
power and the use of public lands in relation thereto, and for other 
purposes. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, I hope the motion of the gen- 
tleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann] will be voted down. The 
enemies of this legislation would like to see the gentleman's 
motion prevail, because they know that with section 14 elimi- 
nated this bill would not be permitted to pass the Senate, and 
the result might be that the proposed legislation would fail. 

The men who drafted this bill had no thought of leasing the 
water in streams of the West. A reading of the bill will dem- 
onstrate that its sole purpose is to permit the Secretary of 
the Interior to lease the lands owned by the United States and 
bordering on the streams of the West. 

To permit the Federal Government to seize upon the waters 
of our streams for power or any other purpose would be such 
a serious invasion of the rights of the West and would bring 
upon our people such confusion and financial loss as would 
justify the Representatives of the West in using every hon- 
orable means to prevent the consummation of the outrage. 

The adoption of the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Illinois might well cause the Water-Power Trust to 
chuckle, but it should cause every genuine conservationist to 

jeve. 

ET This water-power bill and the other so-called conservation 

measures which will come before the House within a few days 

are of very great importance to the West, but I confess that 
they do not interest me to the same extent as another bill 
dealing with the public domain which I had hoped would be 
included in the Secretary of the Interior's legislative program. 

I refer to the enlarged homestead bill introduced by the dis- 

tinguished gentleman from New Mexico [Mr. FERGUSSON]. 

To my mind that is the most important piece of legislation 
affecting the West now pending before Congress. 

If the tens of millions of acres of land in the West now con- 
trolled by the Federal Government are to pass into the hands 
of home builders, it is absolutely necessary that we recast our 
homestead laws. Outside of the reclamation projects, it is prac- 
tically impossible for a settler to find 160 acres of Government 
land which will support him and his family. Even the 320-acre- 
homestead act is no longer sufficient. The land-hungry citizens 
of this country have searched the public domain from the 
Canadian border to the Rio Grande and have filed on practically 
every desirable homestead. Only the poorest of the land re- 
mains, Of this land at least 640 acres are required to support 
a family, and in some instances two sections, or 1,280 acres, 
will be required. 

While Congress is safeguarding the water-power sites and the 
coal, oil, and asphaltum deposits in the West, it should give 
some thought to the necessity of giving the settler a place 
where he may erect his “ shack” and make a home for himself 
and his family. 

I am constitutionally opposed to landlords and landlordism. 
Speaking for the people of my own State, I want to say that 
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we are unequivocally opposed to any system which will place 
our grazing and agricultural lands on a lease-holding basis. On 
that point there is no division of sentiment among our people. 
We want the public domain to pass into the hands of actual 
settlers. We will join with you in any steps you may take to 
resist the encroachment of monopolies, but we insist that the 
national Congress can not render a greater service than to open 
the door of opportunity to the man who, in good faith, under- 
takes to build a home on the public domain. 

We hear a great deal of complaint about settlers abandoning 
their claims or securing title ané then selling out to cattle com- 
panies and others. This process will continue just so long as 
the Government fails to give a man sufficient land to sustain 
him. He can not live on 160 acres or 320 acres, but if you give 
him 640 acres, and where it is necessary 1,280 acres, he will 
make it a homestead in fact as well as in name, and you will 
transform a wanderer into a fixed and permanent settler. 

Next in importance to the enactment of the enlarged home- 
stead act is the passage of a proper rural credits system. I 
regret that the House has not been afforded an opportunity to 
consider this latter measure at this session. Farmers in my 
district are paying 10 and 12 per cent per year for the money 
needed to finance their operations. The same is true in practi- 
cally every other State in the West, and to a great extent in the 
States farther East and South. 

I believe the problem of furnishing the farmer with cheaper 
money can be easily met. If we will throw open the postal 
savings banks of this country and permit citizens to deposit 
such sums as they see fit, the Federal Government will find 
itself in possession of all the money required to finance a rural 
credits system commensurate with the size and needs of the 
Republic. 

I have introduced a bill which will accomplish this purpose, 
and I beg leave to submit as a part of my remarks an article 
from the pen of the well-known Washington correspondent, Mr. 
Gilson Gardener, in which he states the scope of my bill so 
clearly and concisely that it can be easily understood, 

Mr. Gardener's article is as follows: 

Wasuixactoyn, D. C., August $, 1914. 

Farm loans made direct to the farmers of the United States by the 
Federal Government at 4 per cent interest out of moneys deposited 
in the postal savings banks js the unique plan for rural credits proposed 
a. Frag 1 introduced to-day by Congressman Edward Keating, of 

The bill proposes to remove all limitations on the amounts which 
may be deposited in postal savings banks, and that such monay, instead 
of g turned over to private b interests, shall hereafter be 
covered into the Treasury for use in g loans to farmers, 

LOANS TO REAL FARMERS, 


The establishment of a “farm-loan bureau in the = 
pus by the 
e 


money direct to farmers upon the security 


5 agency of the postal savings banks 


S NO LOAN OVER THIRTY YEARS. 

No loan is to run longer than 30 years, according to this proposed 
legislation, and no loan is to be made for more than per cent of the 
value of the Improvements attached to the land. Whenever the im- 
provements are offered as part of the security, the destructible property 
must be insured by the borrower to the satisfaction of the bureau. 

Loans can be made only for the following p $ 

1) To aid in increa production of the and. 
2) To make useful improvements upon the land to be m 
3) To make payment of part of the purchase money of the land 
Hes Nem or to pay off an indebtedness already existing against the 


It is provided, however, that 25 per cent of the loan ma used 
for the purpose of purchasing stock and farm necessities. ers 

No loan under this bill could be larger than $12,000, and none Is to 
be made for less than $500, “and loans upon e for less 
than $5,000 shall receive the preference.” This is to give the man who 
most needs the money the preferential right to borrow. 

Postmasters and other officials of the Government may be called 
upon, without additional compensation, to furnish information to the 
bureau as to the character and value of lands offered as security for 
Joans, and the board of controi may make. the usual provisions for care- 
mly appraising Ps land on the sona pene, 8 are ee United 

ates rict attorneys are u e rosecu 
proceedings where loans are 8 x ors 


EXPENSE COMPARATIVELY SMALL, 


Another unique feature of the bill is the provision that in making 
payments either of interest or principal “ the making such pay- 
ment ma pay the same to the postmaster dedgnated by said commis- 
sioner of the bureau of farm lands, and such postmaster shall immé- 
diately notify the bureau of such payment, and the transmission of the 
money so paid." 

The bureau has the right to sue and be sued, and lands obtained b 
1 under foreclosure proceedings may be disposed of at wale 

y 


The bill carries an be gk ghar of $100,000 to start the machinery. 


As it seeks to utilize the existing machinery of the Government, the 
cost of operating the bureau would evidently be very small. 
Of course the amount of money now in the Postal Savings System 
would not meet a fraction of the demand for farm loans, but the Post- 
master General has stated that the removal of the limitation on de- 
Beaty would result in doubling the amount on deposit almost imme 
ely, 
PEOPLE LEND TO THEMSELVES, 


That the amounts so deposited in the Government banks would enor- 
mously increase is evident. This bill really proposes to allow the peo- 
le of the country to lend themselves money. Postal savings constitute 
e savings of the workers and the small farmers. If this money could 
be utilized to finance farmers in the work of supplying the food that 


the country needs, without the inte ition of the private banker, with 
3 ce of private profits, everybody else in the country would be 
e gainer. 


I also desire to submit the following editorial on my bill, 
which appeared in the Denver Express of August 5, 1914, under 


the caption “Democratic banking: 
1 you owned a small farm which was just about paying Its 
2 a 278855 fertilizers and improved machinery to make it yield 
ou 


to make this plan workable, the 
deposit in a postal savings. benk, 
52 bankers, would need to 


till next 9 but It's 


The Keating bill probably won't come up 
none too early to thinking about it. You can bet the bankers will 
be thinking about it and sitting up rights plotting to kill it. 
Krartxd restricts this low interest borro chance to farmers, 
preferably those needing small loans. That it look like class 
ation. 


Come to think of it, why not let anybody in who can hock the 
required security? Seems to us that's the real way to pull the teeth 
of the Money Trust. 


Splendid Record of a Democratic Congress and 
Administration. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MICHAEL E. BURKE, 


OF WISCONSIN, 
In tHe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, August 26, 1914. 


Mr. BURKE of Wisconsin. Mr. Speaker, the work of a 
Democratic House from April 4, 1911, to March 4, 1913, and of 
a Democratic Congress and administration from March 4, 1913, 
to this date, is and will be of the greatest importance, and is 
of the most statesmanlike character. More important and nec- 
essary constructive legislation has been considered and placed 
upon the statute books by Congress, within this short period, 
than has eyer been considered and enacted into law in the same 
time, since the establishment of this Government. So rapid 
has been action on the numerous important subjects confront- 
ing Congress and the administration that it is necessary for 
even Members of Congress to pause and review the same, before 
being able to recall all those important matters. 

A brief review of the history of Democratic legislative work 
during those periods may well serve as an impressive lesson 
to the country, and as.a scale upon which to weigh the claims 
of the Democratic Party in the coming campaign. 

REVISION AND LOWERING OF TARIFF DUTIES. 


The campaign of 1908 was largely fought out upon the tariff 
question. The Democratie platform of that year declared 
squarely in favor of a downward revision of the tariff. The 
Republican platform of that year in a rather ambiguous way 
declared in favor of a revision of the tariff downward. It was 
suecessful in that campaign, but immediately proceeded to 
revise the tariff upward, as shown by the Aldrich-Payne tariff 
law. At any rate, both parties campaigned in that year upon 
the assumption that the people were in favor of a downward 
revision of the tariff. The people were deceived by the Payne- 
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Aldrich tariff law, and continued more vigorously than eyer in 
their efforts to force a downward revision. 

Again in 1912 the Democratic national platform declared in 
favor of a revision of the tariff downward, and in favor of a 
tariff for revenue only. The people of the country in that 
campaign reposed confidence in the Democratic Party by elect- 
ing its candidate for President, and a majority of that party in 
both branches of Congress. 

In accordance with the platform pledges given by the party 
upon that subject, and indorsed by a majority of the people of 
this country in the 1912 election, a Democratic Congress dur- 
ing this session passed a law revising the tariff downward and 
for revenue purposes only. This was approved by the President 
and became a law on the 3d of October, 1913. For many years 
previous to its adoption, and in fact since the Republican panic 
of 1907, down to the present time, there has been a world-wide 
depression in business. It went into operation at an unfavor- 
able time, and under unfavorable circumstances. 

Yet in spite of the adverse circumstances prevailing, not 
only in this country, but in all civilized countries, both before 
and since its passage, it has worked fairly satisfactory. The 
great majority of the productive industries of our country have 
become adjusted to the present tariff, and are prospering in a 
satisfactory degree, while others not yet adjusted may not do 
so well. Some of our industries which have not yet adjusted 
themselves to the new situation are unnecessarily apprehensive, 
and are stumblingblocks in the way of their own business 
prosperity. 

Every new tariff in the history of our country has unsettled 
conditions to some extent for short spells in the beginning. It 
always has required, and it new requires, a reasonable length 
of time for business to adjust itself to the new business condi- 
tions created by the new tariff rates. It is impossible for any 
party to make a new tariff that will not require business to re- 
adjust itself more or less. Our new tariff may not be perfect. 
It is impossible to make a perfect tariff law. Every change 
in the tariff laws may be injurious to some industry here and 
there. Changes in tariff laws are justified only upon the ground 
that the good that is accomplished in the majority of indus- 
tries far exceeds the little injury that may be done to a few in- 
dustries. In other words, under present circumstances, the 
new tariff is working far more satisfactorily and more equita- 
bly than any tariff law placed upon the statute books since the 
Civil War. Patience and experience will soon demonstrate this 
to the minds of all impartial and observant citizens. 

INCOME TAX, 

In the year 1912 a sufficient number of States ratified a reso- 
lution to amend the Constitution of the United States so as to 
confer power upon Congress to pass a Federal income-tax law. 
In 1894 Congress passed such an act, providing for a Federal 
income tax, but the same was held unconstitutional by the Su- 
preme Court. For over a generation the Democratic Party in 
its national conventions and in Congress, and on the hustings, 
had advocated the passage of a Federal income-tax law. 
Promptly upon the announcement of the ratification of the six- 
teenth amendment to the Constitution, authorizing the passage 
of an income-tax law, the Democratic Party in this Congress, 
as a part of the tariff law, passed a Federal income-tax law. 

Such laws have been a part of the taxing system and in use 
in all other civilized countries for a generation. They have 
worked justly, equitably, and satisfactorily, and there is no 
reason why such a system should not be made use of in this 
country. This Democratic Congress had the wisdom and the 
courage to place the same upon the statute books, and it has 
produced during the 10 months for which returns and collec- 
tions were made $35,000,000 from individuals and $54,000,000 
from corporations, making a total of $89,000,000. With an un- 
avoidable increase in the expenses of government this tax is, 
and will continue to be, absolutely necessary. It is fair, just, 
and is derived from a class of wealthy people who have hereto- 
fore often escaped their just share of taxes, and who can well 
afford to contribute to the support of the Government in this 
manner. Itis a wise, useful, and constructive use of the taxing 
power. In a few years, with more experience in its operation, 
it is bound to produce an increased amount of revenue for the 
Government each year. 

BANKING AND CURRENCY. 

The greatest and most serious obligation resting upon the 
Democratic Party when this administration came into power 
was the framing, considering, and enacting of a sound and sat- 
isfactory banking and currency law. Repeatedly in previous 
campaigns both of the great political parties had recognized 
in their platforms this necessity and had pledged their parties 
to the adoption of such a law. There was sufficient necessity 
and demand for their platform pledges, as the people had in 


various ways repeatedly voiced their demands for a new and 
safer banking and currency law. 

The fearful and expensive lessons of the disastrous financial 
panics of 1878, 1884, 1893, and 1907 taught the public, and espe- 
cially the business men of the country, that our banking system 
was unsafe and inadequate to meet the demands of business 
in times of emergency. It had been found defective and un- 
wieldy in many ways. Even in years free from panics the 
system proved faulty in not responding to the seasonal financial 
needs of the country. The public was exposed to and did suffer 
great inconvenience and loss by reason of the unwieldy finan- 
cial methods of the then existing banking system. 

For 16 years while the Republican Party was in power, not- 
withstanding that it was under platform party promises to 
remedy our defective banking and currency system, it failed to 
do so. As usual, it remained for the Democratic Party, upon 
being restored to full power, to promptly fulfill its pledge upon 
this subject to the American people. This it did by passing on 
the 23d of last December a modern, practical, and new system 
of banking and currency. The organization provided by the 
same has just been completed, and it is about to enter upon 
what everyone believes to be a most successful period of busi- 
ness activity and usefulness. All business interests now have 
confidence in the new system, and are giving it their hearty sup- 
port and confidence. Its success is assured, and no longer com- 
plaints are made of a defective and dangerous banking system. 

Under this new banking law such emergencies as financial 
panics will be unknown, for it provides such a system of checks 
and balances as to completely prevent the same. Its virtues 
are so numerous and so generally conceded that it is unneces- 
sary at this time to dwell in detail upon the same. Thus an- 
other great national problem that has confronted the business 
people for years has been solved to the satisfaction of all people 
interested in a safe, practical, elastic, and workable banking 
and financial system. 

POPULAR ELECTION OF UNITED STATES SENATORS, 

For more than a quarter of a century there had been a wide- 
spread and growing demand among the people of our country 
for the election of United States Senators by vote of the people 
instead of by the legislatures of the several States. That there 
was a good and sufficient foundation or reason for this demand 
was proven by the numerous deadlocks in State legislatures, 
and by several nation-wide scandals in the election of United 
States Senators, and in the indifference of many Senators in 
legislative matters to the wishes of the people. Sentiment for 
this change grew so strong that at last the great political parties 
of the country pledged themselves to an amendment to the Fed- 
eral Constitution for this purpose. 

The House of Representatives on numerous occasions passed 
a resolution providing for the submission of this important 
amendment to the legislatures of the several States, but in each 
case, so long as the Senate remained under Republican control, 
this popular measure was defeated in the Senate and the will 
of the great majority of the people at large was defeated. It 
remained for a Democratic House, in the Sixty-second Congress, 
to originate and pass through that House and, with the as- 
sistance of public sentiment, to force through a Republican 
Senate a joint resolution providing for the submission to the 
legislatures of the several States of a proposed amendment to 
the United States Constitution providing for the election of 
United States Senators by direct vote of the people. 

After such proposed amendment had been submitted by Con- 
gress, the necessary number of State legislatures in a remark- 
ably short time adopted this proposal for the popular election 
of United States Senators, The people of this country, who 
had so long demanded this important legislation, had the proud 
satisfaction of hearing a Democratic Secretary of State, Hon. 
William J. Bryan, proclaim the ratification of this the seven- 
teenth amendment to the Constitution by the necessary number 
of States on the 3ist day of May, 1913. Thus at the first oppor- 
tunity in returning to full power in the Nation the Democratic 
Party fulfilled and carried into effect its promise to provide 
for the election of United States Senators by vote of the people, 
having been prevented from so doing for 16 years by the 
presence in power of the Republican Party. 

STATEHOOD FOR ARIZONA AND NEW MEXICO, 

For more than 20 years the people of the Territories of Ari- 
zona and New Mexico had demanded the establishment of a 
State government for each of those Territories. For 20 years 
the two great political parties had promised to admit those Ter- 
ritories to statehood. It remained, however, for a Democratic 
House of Representatives in the Sixty-second Congress to origi- 
nate and pass statehood bills providing for the admission of 
those Territories into the Union as sister States. The presence 
in the House and Senate of the United States of a Republican 
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majority for 16 years previous thereto had prevented the Demo- 
cratic Party from earlier carrying out the statehood pledges of 
its party platform, and during all of those years had deprived 
the citizens of Arizona and New Mexico of the privileges and 
rights of statehood. Arizona was admitted on the 14th day of 


February, 1912, and New Mexico on the 6th day of January, 
1912, thereby placing the whole continental United States under 
State government. Since their admission to the sisterhood of 
States they have proudly and loyally performed the duties of 
statehood and promoted the welfare of democratic institutions 
and liberty. 

SHERWOOD PENSION BILL. 

A Democratic House in December, 1911, originated and passed 
what is known as the Sherwood pension bill. This bill was 
introduced by Gen. Isaac R. SHERwoop, a Democratic Con- 
gressman of Ohio, on the first day of the first session of the 
Sixty-second Congress. The year before, when the House and 
Senate were both Republican, the Sulloway general pension bill, 
providing an increase of pensions for Civil War veterans and 
their widows, was defeated. The passage of this Sherwood 
pension bill through the House by a large majority, supported, 
as it was, by the general sentiment of the country, forced it 
through a Republican Senate, but not until after that body had 
amended it so as to make it less Liberal and less just to the 
old soldiers than when it passed the Democratic House. 

Official estimates place the decrease in the annual amount 
distributed among the old soldiers by reason of the restrictive 
Republican Senate amendment between $2,500,000 and $3,000,000 
a year. The Democratic Party had repeatedly in its national 
platforms pledged itself in favor of liberal pensions to the sol- 
diers of the late Civil War and their widows, and the party 
carried out its promises and proved its friendship to the Civil 
War veterans and their widows by passing at its first oppor- 
tunity the most liberal pension bill that has ever been placed 
upon the statute books of the United States. 

SPANISH WAR WIDOWS’ PENSION BILL. 

In April, 1914, a Democratic House, by an overwhelming 
vote, passed a general pension bill granting pensions to the 
widows and minor children of officers and enlisted men who 
served 90 days or more in the Army, Navy, or Marine Corps 
of the United States in the War with Spain, in the Philippine 
insurrection, or in the Boxer War in China. This bill is reason- 
ably liberal in its provisions. It provides a rate of $12 per 
month for such widows, without the necessity of proving that 
the husband’s death was the result of his Army or Navy 
service, This bill has been reported favorably by the Senate 
committee with a just, important, and valuable amendment. 

This amendment provides for the repeal of the present harsh, 
arbitrary, and diseriminating law in relation to pensions for 
widows of Civil War husbands, who married since the law of 
June 27, 1890. By its terms all widows of 
who served the requisite length of time in the Army or Navy 
of the Civil War, and who married previous to 
the proposed new law, shall receive pensions 
without proving their husbands’ death to be 
Army or Navy services. The hardships, 
endured by the widows who married since June 27, 1890, 
who are now prohibited by law from securing a pension at 
bureau, were and are naturally more severe by reason of the 
old age and helplessness of their soldier or sailor husbands than 
were the hardships of those who married previous to that date. 
This will be, as it should be, according to the principle of equal 
rights to all and special privileges to none. 

There are excellent prospects for the passag> of the Spanish 
War widows’ bill with this important amendment in the Senate 
before the adjournment of this session, or at the furthermost 
at the next December session of the Senate. These two liberal 
pension measures must demonstrate to the most doubtful that 
the Democratic Party is the friend of both the old and young 
soldiers and their widows. 

GOVERNMENT FOR PANAMA CANAL ZONE. 


With the completion of the Panama Canal it became neces- 
sary for the creation by law of a civil government for the Pan- 
ama Canal and Zone. Ever eager to do its duty, the Democratic 
House in the Sixty-second Congress originated and passed a bill 
providing for an executive and judicial government for the 
Panama Canal Zone, which has since become a law. This is a 
most important piece of constructive legislation, nothing of the 
kind having heretofore been created or passed by our Govern- 
ment. 

The government of that canal will attract world-wide atten- 
tion, and must necessarily be adaptable not only for the gor- 
ernment of the zone but for the transaction of the world’s 
business which will be passing through that canal for genera- 
tions to come. As an original important and constructive piece 


of legislation it can scarcely be overrated. It affords convincing 
proof, notwithstanding all idle criticism to the contrary, that 
the Democratic Party is capable and qualified to prepare and 
pass the most important constructive legislation. 

TERRITORIAL GOVERNMENT FOR ALASKA. 

A long-continued demand for ‘he establishment of a Terri- 
torial form of government for Alaska has existed for years. 
The people and business interests of that Territory had de- 
manded of Congress repeatedly that provisions be made for the 
establishment of the usual Territorial form of government. In- 
difference, however, on the part of a Republican majority in 
Congress for 16 years left the people of Alaska without self- 
government. One of the first acts passed by the Democratic 
House in the Sixty-second Congress was a bill providing for a 
Territorial legislative form of government for Alaska. This 
great area of land came into possession of the United States in 
1867. Thus, for a period of 46 years it had been left without 
the means of self-government, until a Democratic House, realiz- 
ing the justice and equity of the demands of the people of 
Alaska. conferred upon them the blessings of self-government. 

ALASKAN RAILWAY. 


Nature has stored the Territory of Alaska with a great 
abundance of natural wealth, in the shape of coal, minerals, 
timber, and other valuable natural resources. Nature’s climate, 
however, has placed many obstacles in the way of the usual 
development of the great resources of that Territory. Alaska, 
with its many resources of wealth, is considered a great store- 
house for the future. An enlightened public sentiment through- 
out the country has decreed that those great natural resources 
shall not be given away improvidently or squandered upon eor- 
porations, as was done many years ago by Congress in granting 
public lands with lavish hands to our western railways. It has 
been decreed by a Democratic House that these great natural 
resources shall be conserved, or kept for the benefit and use 
of the people, making at the same time provision for the present 
development and utilization of the same for the present gen- 
eration. 

This Democratic Congress has shown the most progressive 
statesmanship in the history of all Congresses by passing a public 
law providing for the Government contruction and ownership 
of an up-to-date and practical railway in that Territory as 
speedily as convenient, and appropriating for that purpose the 
sum of $35,000,000. It is intended that this sum shall build 
and construct at least 1,000 miles of railway. The ownership 
of the rolling stock and the operation of the railways con- 
strueted are to be under Government control. This is most 
practical, enlightened, constructive, and statesman-like legisla- 
tion and is bound to result in the development of the industries 
and general welfare of Alaska and in the increased happiness 
and prosperity of its people. 

LEASING OF COAL LANDS IN ALASKA, 


It was not until recent years that the general public realized 
the importance and value of the coal mines of America. When 
their importance and value were realized, the public also real- 
ized that the title to nearly all the coal mines of continental 
United States had passed from Government to private own- 
ership, and that that ownership was being used almost ex- 
clusively for the benefit of itself and to the disadvantage of the 
public. What nature had intended as a common treasury for 
the human family has been monopolized by the fortunate few. 
In order to preserve for the present and future inhabitants of 
Alaska the great natural stores of coal which nature has planted 
in the bosom of that Territory, the Democratic House during 
this session of Congress has prepared, and now has upon its 
calendar ready for passage, & bill providing for the leasing of 
coal lands in the Territory of Alaska. 

This means that the title to these coal beds shall forever 
hereafter remain in the name of the United States Government; 
that is, the people, and those coal mines shall forever remain 
in the control and care of the American people, to be used for 
the interest of the people, and not to be used against the people, 
as is now the case with coal mines used by privately owned and 
corporate interests. A wiser provision could not be conceived 
for the welfare of the people of that Territory, and it is a 
crying shame that our legislators before us failed to pass such 
a wise provision for the Government ownership and control or 
operation of the coal mines of continental United States. 

LABOR LEGISLATION. 

The record of the present Demoerutie administration, and of 
the Democratic House of the Sixty-second Congress, in the con- 
sideration and passage of legislation demanded by and in the 
interest of labor has never been equaled in the history of our 
country. In the Sixty-seeond Congress the House, with a 
Democratic majority, originated and passed a bill ereating a 
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Department of Labor, and making the head thereof a Member 
of the President’s Cabinet. This bill subsequently became a 
law and is now in force. 

All genuine friends of labor rejoice in knowing that a Demo- 
cratic President worthily filled the newly created Cabinet posi- 
tion of Secretary of Labor in the true spirit in which that posi- 
tion was created by appointing as the first Secretary of Labor 
Hon. William B. Wilson, an actual and genuine representative 
of organized labor, who in his early days earned his living and 
supported his family in the sweat of his brow, handling a pick 
in coal mines down in the bowels of the earth. He has borne 
the burdens of labor, and by actual experience knows the weight 
of the laborer's burdens. In him all honest labor finds the 
sympathy of a genuine friend. A higher compliment and honor 
could not be paid to the dignity of labor. 

In the Sixty-second Congress a Democratic House originated 
and passed as a part of the sundry civil appropriation bill a 
provision directing that no part of the money appropriated in 
that bill for the prosecution of trusts should be spent in the 
prosecution of any labor organization, agricultural or horticul- 
tural societies for entering into any combination or agreement 
haying in view the increase of wages, shortening of hours, or 
bettering of conditions of labor, or for any act done in further- 
ance thereof not in itself unlawful. It was concurred in by the 
Senate and vetoed by President Taft. 

In the special session, and in this regular session of the pres- 
ent Democratic Congress, similar amendments to similar ap- 
propriation bills were adopted and passed by Congress and ap- 
proved by President Wilson. 

Section 7 of the Clayton antitrust bill, passed by the House 
Sie the present Congress, contained the following labor pro- 
vision: 

Sec. 7. That nothing contained in the antitrust laws shall be con- 
strued to forbid the existence and operation of fraternal, labor, con- 
sumers’, agricultural, or horticultural ea gree ge orders, or associa- 
tions instituted for the purpose of mutual help, and not having capital 
or conducted for profit, or to forbid or restrain Individual members of 
such organizations, orders, or associations from carr, out the legiti- 
mate objects thereof, nor shall such organizations, orders, or associa 


tions, or the members thereof, be held or construed to be an illegal 
song han or a conspiracy in restraint of trade under the antitrust 
Ws. 


In several national platforms the Democratic Party pledged 
itself to the passage of this legal provision regarding the rights 
of labor unions, fraternal orders, and farm organizations. The 
public now must realize that the Democratic Party fulfills its 
promises at its first opportunity. It must not, however, be un- 
derstood that this labor provision exempts labor or farm or- 
ganizations or the members thereof from the consequences of 
any act of theirs which may otherwise be unlawful. 

Labor again succeeds to its rights by two additional provi- 
sions in the Clayton antitrust bill. Both of them correct judi- 
cial abuses against which labor has long complained. One 
gives to everyone charged with indirect contempt the constitu- 
tional right of trial by jury, which has heretofore been denied 
by the Federal courts to persons so charged, and trial by court 
alone resorted to. The other labor provision provides rules for 
the issuing of injunctions in labor disputes, and forbids the 
promiscuous use of injunctions in such disputes except in well- 
defined cases. 

CONVICI-MADE GOODS. 


In the matter of goods, wares, and merchandise wholly or in 
part manufactured, mined, or produced by convict labor, or in 
any prison or reformatory, a bill was passed during this session 
of Congress by the House of Representatives and is now pend- 
ing in the Senate making such goods, wares, and merchandise 
entering into interstate commerce subject to the operation and 
effect of the laws of each State and Territory to the same extent 
as though such goods, wares, and merchandise were manufac- 
tured, produced, or mined in such State or Territory. This is 
to protect free labor in each State that has laws for its protec- 
tion against the cheap-made goods and products of convicts in 
other States. Its purpose is to prevent free labor from being 
exposed to the ruinous competition of convict labor. 

PROHIBITION OF IMPORTATION OF CONVICT AND PAUPER MADE GOODS. 

A bill of a similar nature prohibiting the importation into 
this country of the products of foreign countries produced, in 
whole or in part, by convict, pauper, or prison labor, or in the 
production of which such labor has been employed, directly or 
indirectly, has also been passed by the House during the present 
session of Congress and is now pending in the Senate, with good 
prospects of its passage. It is the purpose of this bill to protect 
not only American labor and American manufacturers from the 
ruinous competition of convict, pauper, and prison labor of 
foreign nations, but also to wholly exclude from importation 
into this country all such products, whether products of the 
field, quarry, mine, or factory. 


It will be a genuine protection for American free labor against 
the actual conyict, pauper, and prison labor of foreign lands, 
A considerable percentage of the total products imported into 
this country, as well as a considerable percentage of the prod- 
ucts of this country, are made, in whole or in part, by convict, 
prison, or pauper labor, These products heretofore entered into 
competition with the products of free labor. These two last 
measures are designed, in the one instance, to prohibit the im- 
portation of that class of products and to deprive the products 
of the other class of convict labor of certain interstate-commerce 
rights upon their arrival in any State which has laws protecting 
the products of free labor from those of convict labor. 

This Congress has established in the Department of Labor 
yarious divisions for the purpose of promoting the labor inter- 
ests of the country. It has provided those newly created and 
existing divisions of the Department of Labor with liberal ap- 
propriations for carrying on the duties imposed upon them. 

MEDIATION. 

In the first session of the present Congress, when a wide- 
spread strike on all the eastern railways was threatened on the 
part of several branches of railway employees, at the suggestion 
of President Wilson, an important amendment was made to the 
arbitration and mediation laws, under which the railways and 
employees accepted mediation. This threatened to be one of the 
worst strikes in the history of the country, but the thoughtful- 
ness and resourcefulness of a Democratic President and a Demo- 
cratic Congress devised means of mediation by which that 
threatened disastrous strike was averted by granting an Increase 
of pay to the railway employees and the saving of the traveling 
public from great embarrassment and annoyance. This was an- 
other genuine example of high constructive statesmanship on 
the part of the present administration. 

There is now pending a threatened strike of a similar nature 
on railways west of the Mississippi River, and the same agencies, 
under the amended law above mentioned, are being employed 
to settle the same with every prospect of success, and to the 
great advantage of the public. 

SEAMEN’S FREEDOM AND RIGHTS. 

Last but not least we come to the promise contained in the 
Democratic national platform of 1912, with reference to the 
rights of seamen. There passed the Senate last October, and 
just recently passed the House, a bill known as the “ seamen’s 
bill.” It contains a provision abolishing arrest and imprison- 
ment as a punishment for the desertion of seamen from the 
merchant marine. At the close of the war the several States 
adopted an amendment to the Federal Constitution abolishing 
slayery and involuntary servitude. It was generally supposed 
that this wiped out every remnant of involuntary servitude in 
this country, excepting as a punishment for crime. 

Our Supreme Court, however, has since held that this con- 
stitutional amendment did not extinguish or abolish the peculiar 
laws relating to discipline at sea. This is a freeman’s country 
in all its parts, and no species of involuntary servitude should 
be permitted to exist under our flag. Hence, it is in accord- 
ance with the promises of the Democratic Party that we have 
passed the seamen’s bill. This bill also materially promotes the 
general welfare of seamen in their employment, and materially 
promotes the safety of the traveling public at sea. 

NO PRODUCTS OF CHILD LABOR IN INTERSTATE COMMERCE. 

Among the important bills introduced in the House relating 
to the interest of labor and humanity is one to prevent inter- 
state commerce in the products of child labor. Its purpose is 
to make it unlawful for any producer, manufacturer, or dealer 
to ship or deliver for shipment in interstate commerce the prod- 
ucts of any mine or quarry, mill, workshop, factory, or manu- 
facturing establishment which have been produced, in whole or 
in part, by the labor of children under certain ages. 

The overworking of young children is one of the curses of 
our modern civilization. Both human and economic considera- 
tions demand that the working of young children under certain 
ages for gainful purposes should be prohibited. Their physical 
and mental development should not be dwarfed in the forma- 
tive period of their lives. This bill has been favorably re- 
ported, and is now upon the House Calendar waiting its turn 
for consideration and passage. 

MISCELLANEOUS LABOR LAWS AND MEASURES. 

In the Sixty-second Congress the following labor measures 
became laws: 

The eight-hour bill; the Children’s Bureau bill; bill creating 
the new Department of Labor; bill creating the Commission on 
Industrial Relations; the Bureau of Mines bill, which extended 
the scope and usefulness of that bureau; resolution providing 
for an investigation of the Taylor system of shop management; 
dredge workers’ eight-hour bill; provision in the Post Office ap- 
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propriation bill removing the so-called“ gag rule,” restoring to 
the postal employees the right to petition Congress; and the 
phosphorus-mateh bill. 

The following labor measures have to date been passed and 
become laws in this the Sixty-third Congress: 

Eight-hour law for women employees in the District of Colum- 
bia; bill creating Commission on Industrial Education; reso- 
lution providing for an investigation of industrial conditions 
in West Virginia; resolutions providing for investigations of 
industrial conditions in the coal fields of Colorado and the 
copper district of Michigan; and an increase of $100 per year 
in the salary of rural mail carriers—all Democratic work. 

COMPENSATION FOR INJURED EMPLOYEES, i 

The last Democratic platform pledged that party, so far as 
Feđeral jurisdiction extends, to the passage of a Federal com- 
pensation law, providing adequate indemnity for injury to 
body or loss of life of its employees. It affords all friends of 
Government employees, and of labor in general, genuine satis- 
faction that there is now upon the House Calendar, favorably 
reported, H. R. 15222, otherwise kuown as the McGillicuddy- 
Kern compensation bill. This bill provides compensation for 
employees, or their heirs in case of loss of life, of the United 
States suffering injury or occupational diseases in the course of 
their employment, and for other purposes. It is now upon the 
Calendar for Unanimous Consent, and there is every prospect 
that it will soon be reached and passed. Thus another pledge 
of the party of Jefferson will be soon turned into law. 


ANTITRUST LEGISLATION. 


For years both the Republican and Democratic Parties have 
promised to strengthen the Sherman antitrust law for the pur- 
pose of wiping out and exterminating trusts and monopolies 
and controlling corporations and other business interests who 
by their evil practices haye and are taking advantage of the 
consumers of the country and small business interests. It re- 
mained, however, for the Democratic Party at its first oppor- 
tunity to carry out and fulfill this promise. The present Con- 
gress has in this session passed an interstate trade commission 
bill, and imposing by law upon this newly created commission 
certain duties to perform, and investing it with power to aid 
in the enforcement of the antitrust laws. 

The House has also passed, and there is now pending in the 
Senate, a bill known as the Clayton antitrust bill, relating to 
the strengthening of the Sherman antitrust law, and providing 
for the elimination and prevention of many pernicious abuses 
and extortions on the part of monopolies, trusts, and combina- 
tions in restraint of trade. 

Many gigantic frauds and abuses in bonds and stocks bave for 
years been practiced by the railways of this country in the 
issuing and selling of so-called watered stock and bonds, until 
the actions of many railways haye resulted in ruin to thousands 
of honest and innocent investors, and with great shame and dis- 
grace to American laws and institutions and investments. A 
bill requiring that no stocks or bonds shall hereafter be issued 
or sold by railways, excepting in certain minor cases, without 
permission from the Interstate Commerce Commission passed 
the House this session almost unanimously. This bill is now 
pending in the Senate with every prospect of an early passage. 

The interstate trade commission bill passed the House by a 
vote of 175 to 15. The Clayton antitrust bill passed that body 
by a vote of 175 to 54. The bill preventing the issuing or sell- 
ing of railway stocks and bonds without permission from the 
Interstate Commerce Commission passed the House by a vote 
of 160 to 12. This shows that the representatives of the 
people are almost unanimously in favor of these long-demanded 
and much-needed measures. It also shows that the public had 
to depend upon a Democratic Congress to pass the same. 

IN RELATION TO FARMING. 

Since the Democratic Party has been returned to power it has 
rightfully devoted much of its time and attention to the pro- 
tection and promotion of the welfare of farmers. It has legis- 
lated for and encouraged the farmer and farming interests of 
the country from practical standpoints. 


GOOD ROADS. 

At this session the House formulated and passed a practical 
plan for the encouragement and permanent improvement of 
postal routes used by rural mail carriers upon certain condi- 
tions to be complied With by each State that desires to take 
advantage of such Federal assistance and authorized an appro- 
priation therefor of $25,000,000 per annum. This is the first 
proposed appropriation for a highway plan to meet with the 
approval of the House of Representatives since the beginning 
of the Government. This bill is now pending in the Senate, with 
reasonable prospects of passage. So long as the Government 
continues to pursue the policy of appropriating millions an- 
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supply causes exorbitant prices and want at other points. 


nually for rivers and harbors, to promote water travel, there is 
absolutely no reason why it should not furnish a portion of the 
money necessary to permanently improve the highways which 
its own rural mail carriers use. 

AGRICULTURAL EXTENSION LAW. 


True to its platform pledges upon that subject, this Congress 
passed a law known as the Lever cooperative agricultural ex- 
tension bill. The purpose of this law is to aid in the distribu- 
tion among the farming people of the United States of useful 
and practical information relating to agriculture, home econom- 
ies, and to encourage the application of the same. This is to 
be done through the Agricultural Department and the colleges in 
each State, which under the act of 1862 received donations of 
public lands from the Federal Government to provide colleges 
for the benefit of agriculture and mechanic arts. It is, in 
other words, a system of practical farm instruction that can 
not be derived from books, magazines, or lectures. It consists 
in sending experienced and qualified instructors from the agri- 
cultural colleges and experiment stations out among the farm- 
ing people to teach them by practical work and demonstrations 
many of the secrets and practical advantages of farming. 

It will bring to the attention of the farmer, the farmer's wife 
and children—not through books, papers, and magazines, but 
in the most striking, practical, and instructive manner—such 
demonstrated truths and practices of successful farming which, 
if lived up to, will make farm living desirable and profitable as 
an occupation. It will carry out to the farmers the improved 
farming and practices of the agricultural colleges, experiment 
stations, the Department of Agriculture, and the best farmers, 
and demonstrate their value upon the farm itself, thus provid- 
ing means by which the organized farming institutions may be 
made to serve all the people, as should be the case, rather than 
a limited and privileged few. 

Earnest scientists are discovering every day useful truths 
which, if known by the farmer and applied by him, will mean 
financial independence and social progress. Much of this knowl- 
edge can not be acquired by the reading of books, papers, and 
magazines. But few farmers can afford to attend agricultural 
schools, and therefore this law has been passed for the purpose 
of carrying newly developed practical farming knowledge to 
the farmer. Under the provisions of this bill, for the first few 
years there will be an increasing appropriation made by the 
Federal Government each year for this important and useful 
work, until after seven years there will be permanently appro- 
priated the sum of $4,500,000 for this purpose, annually. 

MARKETING DIVISION, 

Among the new forces created for the purpose of helping the 
farmer was a provision for the establishment of a marketing 
division in the Department of Agriculture. The purpose of 
this division is to assist the farmer in disposing of his crops 
as efficiently as it has assisted him in producing them. Some 
of the principal lines of investigation which will be undertaken 
in connection with this work are cooperative production and 
marketing, market surveys, methods and costs, market grades 
and standards, city marketing and distribution, transportation 
of farm produce, storage problems, marketing miscellaneous 
products, and marketing by parcel post. 

It is of little benefit to farmers to improve the quality and 
increase the quantity of their crops if they can not learn when, 
where, and how to sell them to the best advantage; and both 
he and the consumer suffer if abundant harvests are allowed to 
be sold at ruinous prices in glutted markets while insufficient 
The 
problem of distribution is equal in importance to the problem 
of production. 

PARCEL POST, 


A Democratic House, in 1911, originated and passed a coun- 
try-wide Parcel Post System in connection with the Post Office 
Department. For more than a generation this valuable and 
practical means for the transportation of small packages has 
been a part of the postal system of nearly every civilized 
country. Its merits had been demonstrated by experience. 
During that same time there was a widespread and strenuous 
demand for its adoption in this country. Everyone vividly re- 
members the exorbitant charges exacted by express companies 
up to the time of the establishing of a Parcel Post System as 
a part of our Postal System. 

For 16 long years, while the Republican Party was in power, 
these demands were repeatedly presented to Congress, and re- 
peatedly Republican Congresses turned deaf ears to the appeals 
of the farmers and consumers of the country. In 1911, upon 
the restoration of the Democratic Party to power in the House, 
this long-continued and widespread demand on the part of the 
poopie for a Parcel Post System was passed and finally enacted 
into law. 
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So great has been the volume of business transacted by this 
branch of the Post Office Department that express rates on 
nearly all commodities, not exceeding the weight allowed to be 
carried by the Parcel Post System, have been reduced on the 
average about 60 per cent of the charges previously made by 
express companies. It is bound to bring the farmer and ulti- 
mate consumer into closer business relations, and enable the 
consumer to buy many articles of farmers’ produce directly 
from the farmer at a lower price than that which he now pays, 
and at the same time bring the farmer higher prices for many 
articles produced and sold by him. Firm assurances are held 
out by the Postmaster General that in the near future, with fur- 
ther experiments and experience, that the usefulness and 
efliciency of the parcel system will be extended in every neces- 
sary direction in the promotion of the happiness and welfare 
of the farmers and the public at large. 

INCREASE OF AGRICULTURAL APPROPRIATIONS. 

This Congress has also shown its friendly disposition to the 
farming interests of the country by increasing the annual ap- 
propriation for the Department of Agriculture by over $2,000,000, 
making a total appropriation under this administration for 
the benefit of farmers of nearly $25,000,000 per annum. 

HOG CHOLERA, 

Upon the outbreak of hog cholera in the swine-raising sections 
of the country a year ago Congress promptly responded with an 
emergency appropriation of $600,000 for the purpose of aiding 
in controlling and exterminating that disease. In many other 
directions and ways the farming interests of this country have 
received the attention and assistance of Congress. 

ENFORCEMENT OF OLEOMARGARINE LAW. 

The judicial department of the administration has shown an 
active and practical interest in the protection of the butter 
interests of the country. Before this administration the enforce- 
ment of the laws controlling and regulating oleomargarine was 
considerable of a joke and produced insignificant results. A 
simple of the interest taken by this administratiou in the wel- 
fare of the farmer is shown by its vigorous prosecution of 
John F. Jelke, a millionaire oleomargarine manufacturer, who 
was convicted on the 4th of May last, in the United States 
district court at Chicago, for various violations of the oleo- 
margarine laws. He was given the maximum penalty and 
sentenced to serve two years in the Federal penitentiary and pay 
a fine of $10,000 for conspiring to defraud the United States 
Government out of taxes on oleomargarine. 

Nine of Jelke’s associates and employees were also convicted 
and fined $2,500 each for conspiring with him in defrauding the 
Government out of oleomargarine taxes. Oleomargarine frauds 
had been perpetrated by the Jelke Co. to such an extent that it 
had deprived the Government of about $2,000,00C in oleomar- 
garine taxes. A compromise of this vast sum due the Govern- 
ment for violations of the oleomargarine laws was made by 
Secretary of the Treasury MacVeagh, a Republican Cabinet 
member, for $101,000, but before it could be carried out a 
Democratic administration came into power and the proposed 
compromise was rejected and a vigorous prosecution ordered, 
with the result that a forcible example was taught the oleo- 
margarine manufacturers of this country that will undoubtedly 
result in a permanent respect for this law and for the rights 
of the genuine butter manufacturers of the country. ‘This is 
upon a large scale, one of the many practical demonstrations 
of the interest that this Democratic administration has taken 
in the welfare of the farmers of the country. 

This Congress has also passed a law regulating the sale of 
cotton futures. It takes from the cotton exchanges of the coun- 
try many of their gambling powers and advantages and guards 
the interests of the individual cotton grower. This law in a 
short time will undoubtedly be used as a pattern upon which 
all grain speculations will be regulated and controlled and the 
farmers protected in the sale of their grain and corn products. 

LOANS ON TARM LANDS, 


In the framing and passage of the banking and currency Dill 
the Democratic Party did not lose sight of the great interest of 
farm owners in the money question. Before its passage and 
ever since the Civil War national banks were forbidden by law 
to under any circumstances make loans on farm lands, however 
valuable they might be. There were during the last years of 
that period and now are about 7,500 national banks in the 
country. Before the passage of the new banking and currency 
law it was impossible for any farmer, regardless of how much 
valuable and unencumbered land he had, to legally borrow any 
money upon it from any national bank. This forced the farmer 
when in need of money to borrow from trusts, State banks, or 
private individuals. This law limited the amount of money 
available for loans to farmers and made loans more difficult to 
secure and draw more interest, 


The new banking and currency law, however, permits every 
national bank, excepting those situated in central reserve cities, 
of which there are only three, to make loans secured by im- 
proved and unencumbered farm land, but no such loan shall 
be made for a longer time than five years or for an amount 
exceeding 50 per cent of the actual value of the property of- 
fered as security. Such bank may nót make such loans in ex- 
cess of 25 per cent of its total capital stock and surplus or to 
more than one-third of its time deposits. This will make 
money for the farmer cheaper and easier to obtain. This also 
should be conclusive proof to the most doubtful that the Demo- 
cratie Party in the consideration of the most important legis- 
lation placed by Congress upon the statute books in this coun- 
try since the Civil War has paid careful attention to the inter- 
ests and welfare of our farmers. 


OTHER FINANCIAL MATTERS—INTEREST ON PUBLIC MONEY. 

Under the Republican administrations large portions of the 
public funds were deposited with fayored banks and no interest 
for the use thereof collected. Under this Democratic adminis- 
tration, however, public moneys in the same proportions were 
deposited in banks and interest thereon collected and paid into 
the Treasury for the benefit of the Nation. The interest thus 
derived for the Nation's benefit during the first year of this 
administration amounted to several million dollars. No such 
practical use of the Government's money has ever before been 
made by any national administration. 

THREATENED BANK PANIC. 


In the summer of 1913, when the banking interests of the 
country had quietly made arrangements to. precipitate another 
money panic, a wide-awake and practical Secretary of the 
Treasury, Hon. William G. McAdoo, checked and exposed this 
scheme to plunge the country into a panic by publicly announce- 
ing that he would make practical use of the Vreeland currency 
bill, which until then had remained unused and unthought of, 
and under which the sum of $500,000,000 is authorized to be 
issued by the Government in financial emergencies, This 
quickly and effectively checked the proposed artificial bank and 
money panic, The history of the 1907 Republican panic tells a 
different story. 

At the outbreak of the present European war, owing to the 
sale of American stocks and bonds and other investments held 
by European investors and the withdrawal of the proceeds thereof 
to Europe, and with European rates of interest and speculation 
in gold running high, there was created a great stringeney in 
the money markets of this country, and again a widespread 
panic threatened this country. This time, however, it was of a 
bona fide nature. Again the brilliant and experienced Secre- 
tary of the Treasury came to the rescue of the conntry by re- 
questing Congress to extend the provisions of the Vreeland cur- 
rency bill for another year, the original provisions of that bill 
having expired on the Ist of July, 1914. To his request this 
Congress promptly responded, and the result is the restoration 
of confidence in the finances of the country. 

NATIONAL DEVENSES—NEW LAND AND NAVAL VOLUNTEERS, 

Among the many important laws passed by this Congress none 
are more important from the standpoint of national defenses 
than the law relating to the land volunteer forces and Naval 
Militia of the United States. It is true that laws upon this 
subject were upon the statute books, but they were inadequate, 
ineffective, obsolete, and out of date. Taking notice of such con- 
ditions, this Congress has prepared and passed a complete, up- 
to-date law providing for the raising of the volunteer forces of 
the United States in time of actual or threatened war. It has 
also placed upon the statute books a law to promote and increase 
the efficiency of the Naval Militia. Both laws were urgently 
needed and will greatly promote the efficiency, mobilization, and 
raising of troops and sailors in time of actual or threatened 
war. 

BATTLESHIP PROGRAM. 

A Democratic President and Secretary of the Navy have success- 
fully and patriotically advocated the renewal of the two-battleship 
program as and for an adequate naval defense of the country. 
Congress, in compliance with their suggestion, has made pro- 
vision in the naval appropriation bill for the construction of 
two more modern, up-to-date battleships and has also made pro- 
vision, upon the sale of two obsolete naval vessels, to use the 
proceeds in building and constructing a third battleship or 
dreadnought, to be the largest in our Navy. The policies of 
the present Democratic administration aim to make and con- 
tinue a naval policy which has for its object the upbuilding of 
an adequate Navy for the protection of the country. 

PROGRESSIVE CONSERVATION LEGISLATION, 

In compliance with the Democratic platform pledges, the ful- 

fillment of which by the enactment into law has been strenu- 
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ously urged and advocated by the present administration, the 
Democratic House has considered and passed three several and 
distinct conservation measures, with two more reported favor- 
ably for passage. They are now pending in the Senate, with 
excellent prospects of passage in that body not later than at the 


last session of this Congress. These measures have been care- 
fully considered and weighed in reference to the present devel- 
opment of the natural resources of the country, and are for the 
benefit of the present and for the preservation and usefulness 
of the same for future generations. 

WATER POWERS. 

Among such bills passed by the House we find one for a gen- 
eral water-power law applicable to the navigable streams of the 
United States not on public lands, Of all the country’s natural 
resources none are as important as the water powers of the 
country. The welfare of the present and future generations 
demand that they shall not be improvidently disposed of, but 
that they shall be sacredly kept and controlled so that their 
usefulness may be utilized for the benefit of succeeding genera- 
tions as well as the present. By using wisdom in this direc- 
tion in future generations, when the country's supply of coal and 
other fuel shall have been exhausted, the people will then have 
ready and under their control the water powers of the country 
for the purpose of generating light, heat, power, and perhaps 
for other useful purposes. The bill passed by the House is 
generally considered the most up-to-date and progressive law 
that has ever been considered and passed in this country upon 
that important subject. The proposed law places the adminis- 
tration thereof in the hands of the Secretary of War. 3 

A similar bill applying to water powers upon Government or 
public lands, including those in Alaska, is prepared and upon 
the House Calendar and will soon be passed. This bill places the 
control and execution of this law relating to water powers on 
public lands in the Department of the Interior. 


RADIUM. 


The world-wide importance of radium and its kindred ores 
to the medical profession and to diseased humanity has made it 
the part of wisdom to guard and conserve the deposits of car- 
notite, pitchblende, and other radium-producing ores. The effi- 
ciency and importance of radium in certain medical treatments 
can scarcely be overestimated, and it is wise that an adequate 
supply of radium for the use of the Government and people of 
the United States should be retained in the possession and 
ownership of the Government. Up to the present time nearly 
all of this important element has been monopolized by a few 
corporations and persons, and the prices thereof advanced 
beyond the reach of all sufferers excepting those who may be 
fortunate enough to be millionaires. To preserve for the use 
of humanity the wonderful curing effects produced by radium 
this House has thought it wise to place all ore deposits contain- 
ing the same exclusively under the control of the Government. 

Therefore the House of Representatives during the present 
session prepared a bill, which is now on the House Calendar 
ready for passage, which provides for and encourages prospective 
mining and treatment of radium-bearing ores upon lands be- 
longing to the United States, in order to secure an adequate 
supply of radium for the Government and other hospitals in the 
United States. The purpose of this is to enable our people of 
moderate means who may be afflicted with diseases which are 
controlled and cured by radium to purchase and use the same 
at reasonable prices. 

TO PROVIDE FOR LEASING COAL, OIL, ETC., PUBLIC LANDS, 


To prevent any further increase in the number or size of 
existing monopolies, trusts, and combinations in coal, phos- 
phate, oil, gas, potassium, or sodium, another bill has been pre- 
pared for passage during the present session by the House. The 
object of this bill is to encourage the development on public 
lands, under mineral leases, of the undeveloped mineral re- 
sources of the country. Instead of donating or selling title to 
mineral-bearing lands to private corporations or persons, it 
aims to keep the title and ownership of such lands in the 
public. This purpose is to accomplish by a method of leasing 
on a royalty basis the mineral fuels and mineral fertilizers and 
the public-utility minerals contained in the public lands of the 
United States, exclusive of coal in Alaska. It aims to pre- 
serve these great natural sources of wealth and their useful- 
ness, to apply them to the use and benefit of the public, in- 
stead of, as has been done by Congress heretofore, giving com- 
plete title to private corporations and persons to be shortly 
thereafter developed into monopolies and trusts. It aims with 
these natural and publie resources to protect and promote the 
welfare of this and future generations. Its importance can 
scarcely be overestimated. 


RECLAMATION SERVICE. 

Another bill of this nature passed by the present Congress 
that has become a law is the one relating to arid land and 
Reclamation Service. No more useful service to the human 
race can be performed than to turn the arid and unreclaimed 
lands of the country, which in a state of nature are useless, 
into fertile and productive soil, producing the crops so abso- 
lutely necessary to the sustaining of human life. The bin 
passed at this sesssion very materially enlarges and extends 
the scope of the present United States Reclamation Service. 
Its usefulness has been broadened and intensified to the happi- 
ness and welfare of the people, who at present and in the future 
will make their homes upon such lands. 

f MISCELLANEOUS CONGRESSIONAL AND ADMINISTRATION WORK, 

The Democratic House in the Sixty-second Congress origi- 
nated and passed a national campaign publicity and corrupt 
practices law, the first of the kind worthy of the name. This 
was also in compliance with the platform promises of the Demo- 
cratic Party. During the present Congress, a bill to strengthen 
and improve the national campaign publicity and corrupt prac- 
tices law has been introduced and passed and is in a fair way 
of receiving concurrence in the Senate. For nearly a quarter 
of a century the Democratic Party and the independent publie 
press of the country demanded the enactment of such a law, 
but it remained for the Democratic Party to place it upon the 
statute books after being restored to power. 

BIRD LAW. 

The farmers of the country haye in years past, and are at 
the present time, losing millions of dollars each year in crops 
because of crop-destroying insects. Recent experiments have 
shown the value of insect-deyouring birds in helping to save 
the farmers’ crops from destruction by insects. This Congress 
has placed upon the statute books a law prohibiting the destruc- 
tion of such insect-devouring birds, and making ample provision 
for the enforcement of the same. If effectively enforced, it 
is predicted by scientists that our farmers will be saved mil- 
lions of dollars annually. 

ENFORCEMENT OF ANTITRUST LAWS, 

One of the great pressing problems confronting this country 
for years has been the antitrust question. The strengthening 
and enforcing of the laws against trusts, monopolies, and coni- 
binations has been strongly demanded by the public. During 16 
years of full power Republican administrations have failed and 
neglected to strengthen these laws, and to but feebly and iu 
few instances only enforce the same. 

This administration, howeyer, has promptly and vigorously 
instituted and prosecuted numerous suits for the dissolution of 
many of the well-known, powerful, and oppressive trusts and 
monopolies. It has but recently successfully prosecuted to dis- 
solution the International Harvester Trust, one of the most 
extensive and detestable of all trusts in the country. With 
threat of prosecution it has broken up and forced into reor- 
ganization within the law other notorious combinations and 
monopolies, such as the New York, New Haven & Hartford 
Railway Co. 

It has broken up and dissolved the telegraph and telephone 
monopoly and various other minor trusts. The various divi- 
sions of the Department of Justice are busily and faithfully 
engaged in prosecuting to dissolution or out of existence in the 
courts various other trusts, monopolies, and combinations in 
restraint of trade. It can be depended upon at all times to 
make it unpleasant, unhealthy, and destructive for all con- 
cerned in violating our national antitrust laws. 

WATCHFUL WAITING. 


This administration inherited the troublesome, perplexing, 
and dangerous Mexican problem. At times it has appeared 
almost certain that this country would be driven into war or 
intervention with the Mexican nation. Conditions were such 
at times that war or intervention with that country was at the 
very threshold of this country. Our Army and Navy were pre- 
pared. Even the militia of the several States were expecting 
a call to arms. 

The well balanced and patriotic wisdom of the President, 
however, directed our relations with that nation in such a 
manner as to avoid both intervention and war, with the 
result that the sunshine of peace now appears to be smiling 
on distracted Mexico. For months the greater portion of the 
Republican press and leaders sneered at the policy of the 
President with contempt and ridicule and dubbed it the policy 
of “watchful waiting.” Now, when success has crowned the 
President’s policy of watchful waiting and peace is restored 
in Mexico the same press and partisans are not eyen fair 
enough to give the President credit for having saved the people 
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K this country from the horrors and cruelties of a war with 
exico. 

If it were not for the well-balanced policy of the President 
in the Mexican situation our troops would now probably be 
engaged in guerrilla warfare in that unfortunate country. A 
different policy would have forced this country to sacrifice 
upon Mexican soil thousands of useful and noble American 
lives and millions in money. We would have had before this 
time upon our hands the cruelties, barbarism, and horrors of 
war. 

If the policy of watchful waiting, so much ridiculed and 
scorned by some of our public press, had prevailed in the coun- 
cils of warring European nations the bloodiest war of all 
human history would not now be raging throughout the conti- 
nent of Europe. It is said that peace has her victories as well 
as war. Who, then, is there among patriotic Americans who 
will deny that the victory of President Wilson in his policy of 
watchful waiting will not be considered by history greater, 
grander, and more sublime than any victory which crowned 
heads or victorious generals may finally win in the present 
European conflict. With the policy of watchful waiting we 
haye, with honor, avoided war and all its attendant cruelties, 
horrors, and barbarism. 


Federal Aid te Demonstrate the Practical Value and Uses 
of Denatured Alcohol. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. J. A. FALCONER, 


OF WASHINGTON, 
In tHe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Wednesday, July 29, 1914, 


On the bill (H. R. 18479) to provide the Federal aid necessary to 
demonstrate the practical value of the amendments to the denatured- 
alcohol laws of the act of October 3, 1913. 

Mr. FALCONER. Mr. Speaker, I desire at this time to 
refer to the subject of the value and uses of denatured alcohol 
as a source of power on the farm. 

The consensus of opinion among farm leaders is that we 
have the framework of an excellent denatured-alcohol law. 
It is further suggested, however, that the Congress should 
provide the means to carry development of this important in- 
dustry over the experimental stage. 

Powerful interests are opposed to the development, and for 
Congress to fail to make adequate provision to demonstrate to 
the farmers and liquid-fuel users of the Nation the practical 
value of the legislation is to breed distrust where there ought 
to be confidence. 

It is a great agricultural proposition, Mr. Speaker, and the 
object of my bill H. R. 18479 is to round out the legislation by 
providing for the machinery and means to prove the immense 
practical value of the denatured-alcohol laws given to the 
country by this Congress in the act of October 3, 1913. 

The importance of the subject and the viewpoint of the 
farmers, may I think, be clearly seen in a memorandum sup- 
porting the proposed legislation drafted by a committee com- 
posed of C. B. Kegley, master of the Washington State Grange; 
William T. Creasy, master of the Pennsylvania State Grange; 
and George P. Hampton, the Washington representative of 
these and other grange organizations. I ask, Mr. Speaker, 
that the memorandum or rather brief, for it is a very com- 
prehensive argument, be printed in the Recorp as a part of 
my remarks. 

THE FARMERS’ ARGUMENT IN FAVOR OF H. R. 18478. 

The object of this bill is to give the necessary aid to demon- 
strate the practical value of the amendments to the denatured- 
alcohol laws of the act of October 3, 1913. 

The original denatured-alcohol law of June 7, 1906, was in- 
tended by Congress, as a review of the committee hearings and 
speeches in Congress will show, to be of special benefit to agri- 
culture. But as the Bureau of Manufactures of the Department 
oz Commerce and Labor, in special Consular Reports, No. 51, 
states: 

Contrary to general expectation, it did nothing toward facilitating 
manufacture on a small scale in such agricultural distilleries as are 
operated very generally in Europe. However, in the following year an 
amendatory act was pma 3 Mar. 2, 1907) which was intended 
in part to remedy this defe the original law. 

The evidence of the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp and other official 
documents is equally conclusive that the amendment of 1907 
was claimed by Congress to have been enacted for the benefit of 


agriculture, Farmers generally so accepted it, and their con- 
fidence that at last they had been given a square deal in the 
matter was strengthened, first, by an appropriation by Congress 
to provide for pioneer demonstration distilleries and educational 
and research work, and, second, by the actual installation of an 
experimental plant and the opening of a school of instruction by 
the Department of Agriculture. 

That was seven years ago, and the farmer has had absolutely 
no benefit from it. Either the law was defective, and the efforts 
to make farm denatured alcohol distilling successful not sin- 
cere, or the advantages claimed for industrial alcohol distilling 
on the farm did not exist or were grossly exaggerated. 

A review of the facts and evidence shows: 

First. That powerful monopolies are vitally interested in 
preventing any competition with kerosene and gasoline in sup- 
plying the liquid fuel demand for light, heat, and power, or 
any competition with wood alcohol in supplying the demand for 
solvents in the manufacturing arts. 

Second. That denatured alcohol is a better liquid fuel than 
either kerosene or gasoline and a better solvent in the arts 
than wood alcohol; that an abundant supply of denatured al- 
cohol is the one thing these monopolies have to fear; and that 
the supply of denatured alcohol, if farm industrial distilleries 
are allowed to develop, is not only unlimited but can not be mo- 
n 

The development of industrial alcohol distilling on the farm 
is a menace to the oil and wood-alcohol monopolies, and con- 
sidering the enormous amounts of the monopoly profits at stake, 
it is natural to assume that every effort has been made and 
will continue to be made to prevent such development. 

An examination of the amendatory act of March 2, 1907, 
will show that it was not only a “gold brick” for the farmers, 
but that it was drafted with the plain intent of benefiting the 
large distillers, 

Section 1 was ostensibly for the benefit of chemical manu- 
facturers, but in a final “Provided.” its real intent is shown to 
have been to give the Tobacco Trust special advantages in se- 
curing tax free rum for flavoring chewing tobacco. 

Section 2 provides for the establishment of central denaturing 
bonded warehouses, which the development of the past seven 
years shows have been of immense serviceability to the indus- 
trial-alcohol trust. 

Section 3 provides for the simplification of the regulations for 
manufacturing in large distilleries and for the shipment of the 
alcohol in tank cars in bond to any denaturing warehouse. The 
development of the past seven years shows that this also has 
been of great benefit to the industrial alcohol trust. 

Section 4 is the farmers’ “gold-brick” section. Its purpose 
would seem to have been to fool the farmers into helping to get 
the other sections enacted in the belief that they were getting 
something of real value. But, intentionally or unintentionally, 
they were deceived, and it remained for this Congress, at its 
first session, to amend the law so that it would be of real worth 
to the farmers. 


THE PLAN OF FARM DISTILLING PROVIDED FOR BY THE NEW LAW. 


While it had become quite generally known that the farm- 
distillery provisions of the denatured-alcohol laws were de- 
fective and actually operated to prevent the manufacture of 
industrial alcohol on the farm, it was not generally understood 
what the defects were or what were the essentials of a prac- 
tical plan for farm distilling. The defects in the old law and 
the far-reaching industrial importance of the new, which en- 
tirely removes. them, will be better understood by noting the 
essential features of a practical plan for operating farm dis- 
tilleries, viz: 

First. Small low-proof stills on the farms, of varying capacity 
to meet the needs of each farm, under the lock and seal of the 
Internal-Revenue Service. 

Second. Central plants, of not less than 300 gallons daily 
eapacity, to which the low-proof spirits from the small stills of 
the surrounding farms can be sent to be redistilled and de- 
natured. In addition to redistilling the low-proof spirits re- 
eeived from the small farm stills, these central plants to insure 
their commercial success must have the right to make alcohol 
direct from farm products. 

Third. Tank wagons for the transferring in bond of the low- 
proof spirits of the small farm stills to the central redistilling 
plant. Denaturing is impracticable until after redistillation in 
the central still, and the method adopted for distilling in the 
small farm stills and transferring their spirits direct to the re- 
distilling plant must be such as to insure the internal-revenue 
control necessary to guard against fraud. 

Fourth. The manufacture of industrial alcohol from the waste 
products of the farm is impracticable unless such manufacture 
is entirely free from many of the rigid regulations that rightly 
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govern the production of tax-paid spirits. The taxes on dis- 
tilling apparatus would be burdensome on the small industrial 
farm still, and the tax on the manufacture of stills, which even 
the repairer of a single still would have to pay, would make 
the cost of the repair of the farm still excessive. Farm dis- 
tilling must be made as inexpensive as it is possible to make it, 
and the farmer must be free to operate or to discontinue opera- 
tion when he chooses. Therefore the regulations rigidly defining 
the material to be used, the percentage of alcohol that must 
be derived therefrom, and the time of operation can not apply 
to this class of distilleries without effectually blocking their 
development. 

These essentials were all barred under the old law, but the 
new law removes all restrictions; and the new regulations pre- 
scribed by the Commissioner of Internal Revenue are as broad 
and liberal as this new act cf Congress. So far as the law is 
concerned, the way is now open for practical development. 

FEDERAL DEMONSTRATION. 


But to leave the law as it stands without providing means to 
demonstrate its practical value is to convince the farmer that 
again, as is now being asserted, he has been “ gold-bricked” 
and fooled with more legislation of no benefit to him. 

Wherever the farmer has shown a disposition to take hold to 
operate under the new law, he has found it impossible to get 
reliable information, and has met such a mass of skepticism 
and doubt that he has been discouraged from taking the initia- 
tive. The argument is unanswerable—that if the leaders in 
Congress had faith that the law would do what is claimed for 
it they would have provided for the necessary demonstration 
and educational work. 

Other farmers who appreciate the practical value of the new 
law realize that in the face of powerful monopoly opposition 
and a general feeling of doubt they are powerless to do much 
until the pioneer demonstration work has shown conclusively 


that the law is all right and that the practical commercial pos- 


sibilities are all that are claimed for them. They look to the 
Goyernment to do this and to Congress to provide the means. 


EFFECT ON GASOLINE INTERESTS. 


Prior to the passage of the new law the news items and press 
dispatches telling of the scarcity of gasoline and the steady ad- 
yance in price and deterioration in quality were frequent. But 
now that the law makes farm operation practical and the 
abundant supply of denatured alcohol liquid fuel an early possi- 
bility, thus menacing the liquid fuel monopoly, the press dis- 
patches tell a different story. The duplication of articles in 
newspapers in all parts of the country, to the effect that the 
“gasoline output is increasing yearly” and that “there is no 
need to worry over a substitute for motive power for motors,” 
shows a common origin and that a general publicity bureau is 
at work. 

In direct contradiction to this new publicity policy of the 
gasoline interests is the statement of Joseph A. Anglada, chair- 
man of the Metropolitan section of the Society of Automobile 
Engineers. The following quotations are taken from an address 
delivered by him before the automobile school of the West Side 
Young Men's Christian Association, of New York, on May 20 
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his puts to rest the ular impression that the high pr 
grade ‘of present-day 8228 is due mainly to 33 3 bre 
artificial restrictions of output. At various meetings of enginee 
societies held during the past few years, at which representatives o 
fuel producers were present, it was authoritatively demonstrated that 
the grade of fuel obtainable from crude petroleum must necessarily 
decrease in quality and increase in price, due to the restricted amount 
of available crude oil suitable for the production of gasoline. It must 
also be considered that the increase in the number of e es using 
gasoline means an increase in the quantity of lubricating oil necessary 
for the operation not only of these engines but other machines, con- 
trivances, and devices used for industrial and household pu 
Differently expressed, the production of lubricating oil from erude oil 
has also served to reduce the quantity of crude material for the manu- 
facture of gasoline. 

Experiments conducted by the United States Government as well as 
fore! Governments and independent laboratories are conclusive in 
establishing the fact that any gasoline or kerosene engine on the 
American market can operate with alcohol as a fuel without any 
structural change whatsoever. 

An engine designed for gasoline or kerosene will give about 10 per 
8 power Vao OPTERON O aleohol, n e permeate 
m cations are made, An engine specially t for alcohol will 

ve from 20 per cent to 30 per cent more power than is obtainable 

ma — 5 gasoline engine of the same size. Because of the in- 
creased ency obtainable from a standard size of engine using 
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r horsepower will be less than that 
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thermore, the deposit of carbon in an alcohol engine, if the 
proper grade of lubricating oil be used, is impossible, while gasoline 
and kerosene es can not be used without having the interlor parts 
become “ sooty,” with a resultant loss of power. Another factor which 
counts in favor of — alcohol e is the fact that its exhaust is 


alcohol, the cost of production 
of or ke engines o 


not as hot as from a gasoline or kerosene engine, thus mini- 
mizing the r from ignition and the possibility of burning the 
lubricating oil, the latter being a decided advantage over gasoline and 


kerosene engines. 

In conclusion, it will be interesting to note that the subject of alco- 
hol as a fuel is now receiving primary consideration by some of the 
world’s leading engineering organizations. In England the Imperial 
Motor 5 Council has formed an aleohol motor fuel committee, 
com of internationally famous scientists, and in France the Auto- 
mobile Club of France, in collaboration with the Society of Automobile 
Engineers in this country, has undertaken the scientific development of 
an engine for conducting experiments to determine the best tures of 
construction and factors regulating an engine to operate to the greatest 
advantage on alcohol. 


IMPORTANCE OF FARM INDUSTRIAL DISTILLING TO AGRICULTURE. 


Our consul general at Berlin, in a special report, stated: 
The law governing the industrial uses of alcohol was enacted in 


fiscal legislation. 
ch included the influential nobility, urgentl 


re. 

It was accordingly decided to make alcohol for industrial uses as 
cheap as possible, and to promote by all practical means its production 
and consumption in this country. 

And after 17 years of trial our consul general, in the same 
special report, states: 

The wisdom of the system established by the law of 1887 has long 
ceased to be a question of debate. For every Reichsmark of revenue 
sacrificed by exempting denatured alcohol from taxation the Empire 
and its people have profited tenfold by the stimulus which has been 
given thereby to agriculture and the industrial arts. 

The Commissioner of Internal Revenue, the Hon. John G. 
Capers, accompanied by the chief chemist of the bureau, made 
an official investigating trip to Europe in the summer of 1907, 
and in his annual report for the year ending June 30, 1908, gave 
a detailed report of his investigations. The report says: 


There were in operation ang the year 1906-7, however, 13,837 
agricultural distilleries, of which 5,871 used potatoes as a raw material, 


and 7,966 used various kinds of grain. These distilleries produced, in 
round numbers, 86,000,000 lons out of a total production of 101,- 
000.000 gallons, of which 7 „000 gallons were made from potatoes. 


They must use exclusively as raw material grain or potatoes hob 
on the farm or farms of ir owner or owners and must use all the 
residues or by-products as feeding materials or fertilizers on the same 
farms. They are all pon good-sized plants, . of producing 
high-proof alcohol, in continuous process, and with a daily capacity 
of 120 to 400 gallons proof spirit. 

Speaking of the development of use in the United States, the 
report says: 

The use of denatured alcohol for purposes of fuel, light, and power 
in this coun is Increasing, notwithstanding the relative cheapness of 
petroleum produ as the necessary appliances for such use are be! 
manufactured and introduced, and the merits of alcohol as a source o 
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rience and experiments, use cheap potatoes, while 
we are yet * to use high-priced grain. Our western country 
the Dakotas, Nebraska, Minnesota, Montana, Iowa, and Kansas—will 
be the first to produce alcohol from potatoes and farm molasses, the 
by-products of the sugar beet. 


All who have visited Germany to make a study of agricul- 
tural distilleries and the benefits which German agriculture has 
derived from these agricultural distilleries and the yalue of 
alcohol as a fuel and important factor in that country’s man- 
ufacturing development bear the same testimony. From no dis- 
interested source do we find a dissenting voice. 


DOES XOT IMPOVERISH THE SOIL, 


As to the immense adyantage of alcohol manufacture as a 
factor in soil conservation equal unanimity of opinion exists 
among men of science. Dr. H. W. Wiley, formerly Chief of the 
Bureau of Chemistry, Department of Agriculture, in testifying 
before the Ways and Means Committee of Congress at the free- 
alcohol hearing, said: 

The farmer can grow any amount of starch and sugar that may be 
wanted for any purpose in the world. There is no limit to the amount 
of starch and sugar which the farmers of this country can grow, and 
not a pound of ch or Ue r takes one element of fertility from the 
soil. fois a pure gift of . and if He had not meant it to be used, I 
suppose He would not have given it to the world. So there is no limit, 
in my opinion, upon the 3 of the farmers of this country to sup- 
ply the materials for making ethyl alcohol. 

Prof. S. Lawrence Bigelow, of the University of Michigan, in 
a paper on denatured alcohol in the Popular Science Monthly, 
said: 

It is not too much to say that if we arrange all the liquids known to 
us in the order of their general usefulness water, which heads the list, 
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of course, will be followed immediately by ethyl alcohol. * * * Made 
by the growth of plants utilizing carbon dioxide and water from the 
atmosphere, it contains nothing but carbon, hydrogen, and oxygen. All 
the rest of the plant may be returned to the soll, which thus is not im- 
poverished, It is the best method known to us to-day to store the sun's 
energy. 

So much for the scientific side of the question and the evi- 
dence of great practical success in Germany. Surely this is 
enough evidence to show that the legislation was wise, and that 
under right conditions agricultural distilleries can be and are 
being rapidly developed. 


THE REAL BEGINNING, 


State Master William T. Creasy, of the Pennsylvania Grange, 
speaking for the grange organizations generally to a gathering 
of 5,000 farmers at Chestnut Hill, Pa., on Agricultural Dis- 
tilleries and Industrial Alcohol Development, in concluding his 
address, said: 

The building and operating of the first denatured alcohol farm dis- 
tillery will mark the real beginning of this great industrial develo 
ment that shall bring to every farming district and every farm the full 
benefit of this great advance in farm betterment. Industrial alcohol 
farm distilleries properly established mean all modern improvements in 
the rural home, the lessening of the toil of the farmer's wife, the cheap- 
est and best of all liquid fuels for light, heat, and power, and the 
profitable utilization of waste and otherwise unsalable crops, and, above 
all, the natural method of preserving soil fertility. 

Those who study the possibilities of farm industrial alcohol dis- 
tilleries purely from the standpoint of alcohol production fall to realize 
their great importance. In the big central distilleries making potable 
alcohol is the all-important thing, and the n are of minor 
Importance. In the small farm distilleries conditions are reversed; the 
feed and 8 features are most important and the alcohol the 
less Important product. So true is this that there are doubtless places 
in the United States where it would even pay to operate industrial 
alcohol distilleries if the denatured alcohol had to be sold at a merely 
nominal peice The local farm distillery, in fact, will be one of the 
farmer's t profit producers and a sure safeguard against loss from 
glutted markets and injured crops, 


The industrial advance made possible by the amendment to 
the denatured-alcohol laws providing for industrial alcohol dis- 
tilling on the farm may be summarized as follows: 

The conservation of soil fertility. 

The utilization of waste products of the farm. 

Modern improvements in the rural home. 

An abundant meat supply. 

Freedom from monopoly control of liquid fuel for light, heat, and 


wer. 
2 unlimited fuel supply for the automobile. 

Cheaper alcohol for industrial purposes, 

The development of new industries, 

Natural enforcement of scientific farming, the profits of farm dis- 
tilling being directly proportional to the adoption of the best methods 
of crop een in combination with stock raising and scientific soil 
conservation, 


As long ago as 1908 the Commissioner of Internal Revenue, 
after a visit to Europe, showed in his annual report the require- 
ments for farm distillery development, and urged the farmers 
to be patient. On this point he said: 

It must necessarily require much time and work for this deyelop- 
ment, but if the farming community in different parts of the count: 
instead of becoming impatient for direct and immediate results, will 
extend earnest sympathy and cooperation to the scientific workers in 
the several State experimental stations and in the Federal departments 
engaged in the problem much greater progress will be made. 

The farmers were patient, but no results came from depart- 
mental activity. Congress remained indifferent to the needed 
changes in the law until this Congress at its first session 
amended it. This constructive legislation now needs to be sup- 
plemented by an appropriation for demonstration or educational 
work. 

In 1907, when the original law was amended, ostensibly for 
the benefit of the farmer, the pioneer demonstration work was 
undertaken by the Government, and money was appropriated 
therefor by Congress. But the farmers got no benefits, because 
the law, for them, was inoperative. Now they are told that 
the new law enacted at the first session of this Congress is a 
good law, and their reasonable expectation is that Congress at 
this session will provide the means to demonstrate that it is 
a law of genuine practical value to farmers. If Congress does 
not do this, why should they not believe they have been given 
another “ gold brick”? 

Congress appropriates millions and hundreds of millions of 
dollars to improve our waterways, to irrigate our dry areas, to 
reclaim marshes and deserts, to build canals, to reforest our 
mountains, and to aid commerce in many ways. But, in propor- 
tion to the amount, no appropriation Congress was ever called 
upon to make was more far-reaching in its effects or more 
directly affected all the people than would this appropriation 
for the pioneer work in farm denatured alcohol distillery de- 
velopment. And the amount is not millions, but only $100,000. 

This Congress, after years of neglect and failure to do any- 
thing, amended the law to make it workable. Can it now afford 
to adjourn without making the small provision necessary to 
demonstrate the practical value of the new law? 2 


Revoking Leaves of Absence. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES H. SLOAN, 


OF NEERASKA, 
Ix rue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Tuesday, August 25, 1914, 


On House resolution 601, as follows: 

“ Resolved, That all leayes of absence heretofore granted Members are 
hereby revoked; 

“Resolved further, That the Sergeant at Arms is hereby directed to 
notify all absent Members of the House by wire that thelr presence 
in the House of Representatives is required and that they must return 
without delay to Washington; 


Resolved further, That the Sergeant at Arms is directed to enforce 
the law requiring him to deduct from the salary of the Members their 
daily compensation when they are absent for other cause than sickness 
of themselves and their familles. 

Mr. SLOAN. Mr. Speaker, on the 25th of August, 1914, 
Majority Leader UnpEerwoop presented a resolution to the 
House by which all leaves of absence were canceled. Presence 
of all Members was demanded, and the enforcement of a pen- 
alty, to wit, the forfeiture for nonattendance of salary was 
threatened. 

To myself and Republican colleagues, Messrs. KinKaip and 
Barron, this resolution has little personal concern, because we 
have been present and, with few exceptions, in constant attend- 
ance upon the sessions of the House, with but few exceptions, 
since April 7, 1913. 

Numerous civic and educational societies, as well as public 
associations have during that time requested our attendance 
in our State and respective districts to make addresses on 
public occasions. We have, however, recognized and obeyed the 
demands of public duty, and thereby disappointed our constitu- 
ents and friends. 

Constant attendance of the membership of the House and rea- 
sonable application by those in authority could have very easily 
finished all our work, save and except a few emergency matters 
incident to the European war by the 1st of June this year, or. 
at the latest, the Ist of July. Yet one of the annual appropria- 
tion bills, which should have been completed months ago, has 
not become a law. 

A great many of us believe that the period from December 1, 
1913, up to July 1, 1914, should have been the time for special 
activity on the part of the House of Representatives and the 
enforcement of attendance. Because the same power existed 
then which is being exerted now to compel attendance and the 
passage of the resolution, except for publicity purposes, is a 
mere vain thing. The law fixes a Congressman’s salary at 
$7,500 a year, in 12 equal payments, I do not believe that his 
salary can be reduced by resolution of the House, as the ques- 
tion of his attendance or nonattendance and the manner of the 
performance of his duty is largely a question between him and 
his constituents, except, of course, the summary process of the 
House will compel attendance. 

It is well known that the primaries and conventions in the 
solid Democratic States of the South settle the congressional 
successions, and the constitutional elections are then regarded 
as a mere matter of form, depending alone on the advance of the 
calendar. 

The gentleman from Alabama [Mr. UNperwoop] stated in 
answer to the minority leader, Mr. Mann, as follows: 


Now, I want to say to the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann] that 
what he says about the membership of the House leaving here to go 
home and attend to their primary elections is not warranted by the 
facts, only in exceptional cases. I know that when the primary election 
in Alabama took place, with one exception, the Alabama delegation was 
on the floor of the House attending to its duties. [Applause on the 
Democratic side.] And I know that is true in most of the other South- 
ern States. 

And Mr. Hertry, his colleague from Alabama, stated as fol- 
lows: 

The Alabama delegation, the most of it, remained here. I had no 
opposition. * * The Mississippi delegation did not go home. 
Others who had opposition did not go home except for a day or two 
before the primary in order to vote.“ emocrats, regardless 
of North, East, West, and South, are ä that the Republicans 
stay here and perform their duty. * * * e payee to keep you 
here and make you attend to your duty. * * * Applause on the 
Democratic sided 

The foregoing remarkable statements seemed to be authorita- 
tive, as no Member from the States referred to submitted either 
criticism or correction. Members from those States can not 
complain if the challenge of the Alabama gentleman is ac- 
cepted and the record appealed to. 

This resolution was being considered when the last Demo- 
cratic primary was being held in tbe South. That wasin South 
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Carolina. The resolution, of course, if it had any vitality, 
eould not become operative until the next day. Meanwhile 
South Carolina Members could return, but Michigan and Cali- 
fornia Members, whose primaries were held the same day, 
could not reach Washington, nor could Congressmen engaged 
in the Maine campaign, where the election takes place on the 
14th of September, reach Washington on the 26th. 

The gentlemen’s statements as to the nonattendance of Mem- 
bers at certain primaries or campaigns leading up thereto would 
haye been more convincing if they had shown where these gen- 
tlemen actually were prior to their respective primaries, be- 
cause the CONGRESSIONAL. RECORD reveals the following facts: 

ALABAMA, 
(Primary April 6, 1914; 10 Representatives.) 

There were 8 roll calls betweem March 9 and March 31 when 
there were 10 Representatives (1 of these being seriously ill). 

At each of these roll calls not more than 6 were present. 

At 6 roll calls only 4 out of 10 were present. 

At 1 roll call only 3 out of 10 were present. 

Six roll calls between March 31 and April 7 when there were 
9 Representatives. 

At 5 of these roll calls only 5. out of the 9 were present. 

At one roll call only 1 out of the 9 was present. 

Three Members were absent at every one of the 14 roll calls. 

One other Member was absent at all except 1 roll call; 1 
other Member was absent at 7 out of 14 roll calls. Making 5 
Members who were absent at more roll calls than they were 
present. 

` ARKANSAS. 
(Primary March. 27; 7 Representatives.) 

Thirteen roll calls between March 2 and March 27. 

At 5 of these roll calls only 4 out of T were present. 

At 6 of these roll calls only 5 out of T were present. 

At 1 roll call 6 out of 7 were present. 

One Member was absent at all 13 roll calls. 

Two Members were absent 6 out of 13 roll calls and 1 Member 
was absent 4 out of 13 roll calls. 

FLORIDA, 
(Primary June 2; 4 Representatives.) 

Twenty-two roll calls from May 6 to June 3. 

At none of these roll calls were more than 2 of the Members 
present. 

At 14 of these roll calls 8 out of the 4 Members were absent. 

At 2 roll calls all 4 of the Members were absent. 

GEORGIA, 
(Primary August 19, 1914; 12 Representatives.) 

Thirty-six roll calls between July 31 and August 21. 

At none of these were more than 6 out of 12 Members present. 

At 11 roll calls only 5 out of 12 were present. 

At 17 roll calls only 4 out of 12 were present. 

At 3 roll calls only 3 out of 12 were present. 

Five Members were absent at each one of the 36 roll calls. 

One Member was absent at 33 out of the 36. 

One Member was absent at 23 out of the 36 roll calls. 

Seven out of 12 Members were absent at more roll calls than 
they were present. 

It should be said that 2 Members of this delegation were 
seriously ill during this time 

LOUISIANA, 
Conventions August 27 and September 21; 8 Representatives.) 

Forty roll calls from July 27 to August 27. 

At none of these roll calls were more than 4 out of 8 Members 
present. 

At 4 roll calls only 3 out of 8 were present. 

At 12 roll calls only 2 out of 8 were present. 

At 9 roll calls only 1 out of 8 was present. 

At 12 roll calls no member of the delegation was present. 

Four Members were absent at each one of the 40 roll calls. 

One Member was absent at 32 o=t of the 40 roll calls, 

One Member was absent at 29 out of the 40 roll calls. 

One Member was absent at 26 of the 40 roll calls, making 
T out of 8 Members absent at more roll calls than they were 
present. 

SOUTH CAROLINA, 
(Primary, August 25; 7 Representatives.) 

Thirty-three roll calls between July 27 and August 26. 

At 1 roll call 6 out of 7 Members were present. 

At 2 roll calls 5 out of 7 Members were present. 

At 6 roll calls 4 out of T were present. 

At 3 roll calls only 3 out of T were present. 

At 10 roll calls only 2 out of T were present. 

At 3 roll calls only 1 out of T was present. 

At 8 roll calis all 7 Members were absent, making 24 roll 
calls at which more Members of the delegation were absent 
than present. : ; : t 


One Member was absent at 31 out of 33 roll calls. 
One Member was absent at 29 out of 33 roll calls. 

Two Members absent at 28 out of 33 roll ealls. 

Three Members absent 17 out of 33 roll calls. 

Each of the 7 Members was absent at more roll calls than 
he was present. 


TEXAS. 
(Primary July 25; 18 Representatives.) 

Thirty-two. roll calls from June 25 to July 23. 

At none of these was more than 11 out of the 18 Members 
present. 

At 5 of the roll calls there were 10 of the 18 Members present. 

At 3 of the roll calls there were only 9 of the 18 Members 
present, 

At 7 of the roll calls there were only 8 of the 18 Members 
present. 

At 10 of the roll calls there were only T out of the 18 present. 

At 4 of the roll calls there were only 6 out of the 18 present. 

At 1 roll call only 5 out of the 18 were present. 

At 1 roil call only 1 out of the 18 was present. : 

Making 26 out of 32 roll ealls at which one-half or more of 
the Members of the delegation were absent. 

Six Members were absent at all 32 roll calls. 

One Member was absent at 31 out of 32 roll calls. 

One Member was absent at 27 out of 32 roll calls. 

One Member was absent at 24 out of 32 roll calls. 

One Member was absent at 22 out of 32 roll calls. 

One Member was absent at 18 out of 32 roll calls. 

Making 11 Members who were absent at more roll calls than 
they were present. 

Notwithstanding the above statements in the Rrecorp, Messrs. 
UNDERwOOoD and Hrrrix charge the minority with being sec- 
tional in its opposition to this resolution. With this primary 
record and the particular time of presentation of this resolu- 
tion, it is not difficult to see who brings in sectionalism and 
attempts to thus control the Maine election and prevent dis- 
cussion of national issues throughout the North. 

The charge of Messrs. UnpERwoop and Hxrlix against Mr. 
Max for springing sectionalism reminds one of the outlaw in 
the oriental desert meeting the pilgrim, and, drawing his 
sword, demanded “Art thou a follower of the true faith or a 
Christian. dog?” The pilgrim said: “Stranger, I am a 
Christian.” The outlaw, swinging the sword of Moslem, said: 
“Then, by the beard of the Prophet, thy purse and life are 
forfeit to his sword. Thou shouldst not have sprung the re- 
ligious question.” 

Moreover, there are, barring temporary vacancies, 435 Mem- 
bers of tlte House of Representatives. The Democrats have 
288. The remaining 147 belong to the minority divisions. It 
requires 218 Members present to constitute a quorum. There 
have been in this session of the Sixty-third Congress up to 
August 25 197 roll calls. At only 37 of these have there been as 
many as 218 Demoerats present. Since the 5th of June, 1914, 
the Democrats haye not had enough for a majority of the 
House present at any roll call, Since that time and up to and 
including this reselution there were 100 roll calls. On the 
passage of this resolution on August 25, 1914, there were ab- 
sent 111 Demoerats, 41 short of a quorum. This resolution was 
opposed by 6 Democrats, most of whom were guite regular 
attendants. This resolution was favored by many Democrats, 
varying in their nonattendance from the casual and infrequent 
attendant to the mysterious stranger whom their colleagues had 
had little opportunity to see or know. I expect and have ex- 
pected to remain in attendance upon Congress while it will be 
ir session and my presence needed. This resolution will have 
nothing to do with my attendance, absence, or drawing of 
salary. I do object, however, to this resolution as being a mere 
spasm of virtue and a paroxysm of patriotism entirely uncalled 
for, out of season, and out of place. 

The Sergeant at Arms’ duty is now precisely what it was at 
the beginning of his term of office, April 7, 1918. If the law 
is in force authorizing him to enforce the penalty referred to 
in the resolution, he should have enforced it from that day 
without any direction from this House. If he enforces it now, 
he certainly should enforce it as from April 7, 1913. 

There is presented in this unusual procedure a remarkable 
confession of the breaking down of the obnoxious caucus rule, 
which has declined so much from its former vigor that it now 
either has not the force or efficacy to compel its own Members 
to attend the sessions of the House or it has become recognized 
as so inefficient that it was not resorted to. 

Criticism is not leveled against the Members of the Southern 
State delegations for spending such reasonable time as they 
saw fit in presenting their claims to their constituents. They 
should not have fathered or stood for a move that practically 
prohibits a northern Member from doing a similar turn. 
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Railway Mail Pay. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
HON. JEFFERSON M. LEVY, 
; OF NEW YORK, 
Is tHe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Saturday, August 22, 1914. 


Mr. LEVY. Mr. Speaker, it is to be assumed that in enacting 
new laws regarding railway mail pay or any other subject 
Congress will always seek the guidance of the fullest informa- 
tion obtainable and will take advantage of every source of 
illumination upon any question concerning which legislation is 
proposed. This is so obviously the duty of the law-making 
branch of the Government that there should properly be no 
necessity for asserting it or occasion for urging its observance. 

But the necessity and the occasion nevertheless do exist. 
This bill, H. R. 17042, which would completely reconstruct the 
entire system of railway mail pay, introducing new and wholly 
untried features and subjecting the railroads to a degree of 
arbitrary control for which no parallel exists or has hitherto 
been proposed, can not be passed unless Congress not only 
chooses deliberately to disregard the earnest and honorable 
labors of one of its own committees, but also closes its eyes 
to the most important body of facts concerning this long-disputed 
question that has ever been collected. x 

A joint bipartisan committee of Congress has spent two years 
in studying the railway mail pay problem. The committee held 
repeated hearings, at which a large number of railroad officers 
and Post Office Department officials were examined. Both sides 
presented elaborate statistical studies bearing upon the question, 
partly on their own initiative and partly in response to specific 
requests by the committee for information upon certain points. 

It is safe to say that every recognized authority on railway 
mail pay in the United States, whether in the service of the 
railroads or of the Government, appeared before the committee 
and, orally or in writing, told all he knew about the matter. 
Furthermore, the committee had the advantage of the inde- 
pendent advice of a representative of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission and other disinterested experts on the science of 
transportation. 

-The committee concluded its hearings last spring, the termina- 
tion of the inquiry having been delayed by the submission on 
the part of the Post Office Department of voluminous additional 
exhibits after it had been informally understood that both sides 
had finished their presentations. 

Since the termination of the hearings the committee has been 
at work coordinating the immense mass of facts, figures, com- 
ments, and opinions that have been laid before it in order to 
present the whole in systematized and understandable form to 
Congress in its report. The committee has not yet been able 
to work this report into final form for submission, but it is gen- 
erally known that this labor is nearly completed. 

Enough has been said to indicate that this report may rea- 
sonably be expected to be the most valuable contribution to the 
solution of the railway mail pay problem ever compiled. To 
take hasty action upon mail-pay legislation prior to the appear- 
ance of this report would be nothing short of the choice to act 
in darkness instead of in light; yet if the efforts to rush through 
this bill, H. R. 17042, prevail, that is the position in which the 
House of Representatives will be placed. 

If it is said that the Post Office Department officials, whose 
views are embodied in this bill, attended the committee hear- 
ings, and that the facts collected are available for their con- 
sideration, the answer is that it can not in common sense be 
supposed that they have made an absolutely impartial study of 
these facts, with only the object of abstract justice in mind, or 
that they have analyzed the whole situation and coordinated 
and systematized the whole mass of complicated information 
from a purely disinterested viewpoint. 

The officials of the Post Office Department are interested par- 
ties. Their personal advantage, political and otherwise, is 
bound up in keeping the expense of the Post Office Department 
as low as possible. They have the right to present their case 
before a disinterested tribunal; but to allow them to decide the 
controversy, which is what the passage of this bill would accom- 
plish, would be equivalent to allowing a party to a lawsuit to 
act as the judge. 

Moreover, the rates named in this bill are entirely too low, 
and of this fact abundant evidence was given before the joint 
congressional committee. The base rate named in this measure 
ig 21 cents per mile for the movement of a 60-foot mail car. 
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The rate first named was only 20 cents, but the trifling con- 
cession of another cent was later allowed, and appears in the 
amended form of the bill. 

The mails are transported in passenger trains, Furthermore, 
the bulk of them move in the fastest trains, those that are the 
most expensive to operate. It was shown in the hearings before 
the joint committee that the average earnings from passenger 
trains throughout the country were at the rate of substantially 
253 cents per car mile. This included the revenue from the mail 
and express moved in the same trains. 

It was shown also that in a typical mixed passenger train the 
space devoted wholly to passengers yielded relatively the highest 
return, although concededly passenger traffic is not generally 
remunerative to the railroads. The space devoted to express 
came next in yield, and the mail space was the least pro- 
ductive of all. 

The evidence indicated that express space is 19 per cent and 
passenger 37 per cent more productive relatively than mail 
space. Considering only the actual transportation service ren- 
dered, the railroads, on the average, do as much to earn $5 
from the mails as to earn $6 from express service, yet the Jatter 
is far less expensive and burdensome to the railroads by reason 
of the fact that many extra and wholly unpaid services are 
rendered the Government in connection with the mail service, 
while nothing but the bare transportation is furnished the ex- 
press companies under their contracts. Anything extra in the 
way of services or accommodations the express companies pay 
for, while the Government does not. 

The rates named in this bill would accentuate and perpetuate 
these inequalities. The bill would not only enact maximum 
rates for carrying the mails, which, on a ear-mile basis, are 
43 cents lower than the dead level average of car-mile earnings 
in passenger trains throughout the country, but would establish 
a basis considerably lower than the most disinterested advice 
received by the joint comgressional committee indicated would 
be the least that could possibly be fair. 

Dr. M. O. Lorenz, associate statistician of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, made an independent study of the mail 
pay problem for the joint congressional committee and reported 
that in his opinion the railroads were entitled to an advance of 
at least 10 per cent in their total payments for carrying the 
mails, and named 22% cents per car-mile as a base rate at which 
they certainly would not be overpaid. This is 1} cents higher 
than the maximum rate which this bill now before the House 
authorizes. 

Dr. Lorenz, moreover, suggested that the 224-cent base rate 
be regarded as merely experimental, with the understanding 
that the railroads should have recourse to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission if, after trial, they believed it failed to pro- 
vide them adequate remuneration. 

This bill now before the House would not only establish a 
maximum scale of rates much too low to be fairly remunerative, 
but would also inaugurate a system of determining the actual 
payments which is condemned not only as being unscientific 
and unfair, but also as being objectionable on the grounds of 
public policy. 

Under the present system about 90 per cent of the mail pay 
of the railroads is derived from a simple ton-mile basis; that is, 
the railroads are paid in proportion to the average weight of 
the mails hauled daily on each route multiplied by the number 
of miles in the route. The wholesale and retail principle is 
recognized by the fact that the rates of pay decrease sharply 
as the average weight on a given route increases. 

The other 10 per cent of railway mail pay consists of allow- 
ances made for the use of the traveling post offices, or railway 
post-office cars, which are constructed and furnished especially 
by the railroads for the accommodation of mail clerks in sorting 
mails en route and which are not available for any other form 
of transportation service when not used for carrying the mails. 

The system which this bill proposes to establish is based on 
the car space required, or supposed to be required, for the 
transportation of the mails on every route. The fundamental 
rate is the one ‘already named, a maximum allowance of 21 
cents per mile for the movement of a full 60-foot traveling 
post-office car, with proportionate allowances for 30-foot and 
15-foot compartments and with an allowance for mail-storage 
ears 1 cent less per car mile than that for the traveling post- 
office cars. i 

The first objection that can be raised to this system is that 
weight times distance, or the ton-mile, is the universally 
recognized and entirely logical measure of the service of trans- 
porting goods or freight of any kind. In a broad sense, although 
not technically, the mails are a kind of exceedingly high-class 
freight. When the Government pays for the actual weight of 
the mails in proportion to the distance they are transported, 
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ft is paying for a definite and specific service rendered, which 
ts capable of exact determination and about which there can be 
no dispute. When it is paying on any other basis it is paying by 
estimate or opinion. 

The bill leaves it wholly to the judgment of the Postmaster 
General to say what space is required for the different routes. 
The pay to the railroads will Lə based entirely on that space as 
designated, irrespective of the actual extent of the service ren- 
dered. The designation of space is a matter of opinion, and 
both the railroads and the Government would be deprived, by 
the terms of this bill, of the protection which is given by a sys- 
tem under which the service really rendered may be ascertained 
by ordinary physical measurements. 

The Postmaster General could not, of course, personally ex- 
ercise his judgment in the case of every route. He would be 
compelled to rely on the reports of subordinates and merely 
place the stamp of official approval on their actions. 

It is almost self-evident that, according as the currents of 
polities might change, a Post Office administration, under the 
terms of this proposed law, could unduly favor or harshly dis- 
criminate against the railroads. The possibilities for corrup- 
tion among minor officials and employees on both sides which 
would be opened up by a system of paying by opinion, instead 
of by actual service rendered, hardly need pointing ont. 

There is one other feature of this bill that is of a most serious 
character, and that alone should insure its defeat, even were this 
an appropriate time for mail-pay legislation and the measure 
otherwise apparently most fair and admirable. This is the 
feature of the measure by which no specific or definite rates 
are named at all, but merely maximum limits to the exercise of 
the Postmaster General's discretion. 

It is nowhere stated in the bill that the Postmaster General 
“ shall” pay the railroads anything for carrying the mails. It 
is merely specified that he “ may allow” them for their different 
services “not exceeding” certain rates. 

It is left wholly to his personal discretion to make the actual 
payments, in practice, as much less than these maximum 
amounts as he chooses or thinks wise or expedient. So the 
railroads would not even be sure of a level of compensation 
based on the 21 cents per mile rate for a full 60-foot railway 
post-office car, inadequate as that allowance itself. might be. 
For all that this bill says the Postmaster General could cut the 
allowance to 18 cents, 15 cents, or anything else he might decide 
upon. 

"He could make discriminatory rates between different roads 
and could throw upon the railroads the burden of any loss that 
might be sustained elsewhere in the.administration of the Post 
Office Department. As in the case of the discretionary powers 
conferred in regard to designating space, this feature of the bill 
would create the possibility of almost unlimited corruption, in 
addition to presenting to the head of the Post Office Department 
a most powerful temptation to make political capital at the cost 
of the railroads by unfairly cutting down the cost of operation 
of the Post Office Department at their expense. 

This provision of the bill, combined with the clause making 
the carriage of the mails compulsory, under penalty of $5,000 
for each refusal, would make it perfectly possible, as far as this 
measure is concerned, for the Postmaster General to dictate to 
‘the railroads any terms he might please for the performance of 
this most invaluable public service. 

Hitherto the railroads have theoretically acted as free agents 
in accepting the mail contracts. While probably in practice no 
latge system would refuse to carry the mails, merely because of 
what they felt to be a moderate degree of injustice in the exist- 
ing system, there is no doubt there has been material protection 
against palpably confiscatory practices. 

But with mail transportation made compulsory, and the power 

to name the terms placed in the hands of the Postmaster Gen- 
eral, who is representative of the shipper, it would appear that 
Congress by passing this bill would intentionally throw the rail- 
roads upon the protection of the constitutional guaranty against 
confiscation. 
There is no necessity before Congress for immediate or even 
yery early legislation concerning railway mail pay, and this ap- 
plies with redoubled force to favorable action upon any measure 
so yulnerable to criticism as the bill now before the House. 

The appropriations for the current fiscal year covering rail- 
way mail pay have already been made, and the transportation 
of the mails under the present system is financed until the 30th 
of next June. -Congress is burdened with a legislative program 
of the most diversified and important character to early action, 
on much of which it is definitely committed. Furthermore, for- 
eign problems of a most serious character demand the consid- 
eration of the Government. 


Under such circumstances mail pay would hardly receive 
the careful, judicial attention which it merits at the hands 
of Congress, even were the report of the joint committee on this 
subject immediately available. Fairness and practical expedi- 
ency demand that consideration of the matter be postponed. At 
the next session of the Congress time will doubtless be available 
for the proper consideration of the mail-pay problem in an 
orderly and judicial manner in the light of the forthcoming 
report of the joint committee. 


Revoking Leaves of Absence. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. FRANK W. MONDELL, 
OF WYOMING, 
In THE House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Tuesday, August 25, 1914, 

On House resolution 601, as follows: “Resolved, That all leaves of 
absence heretofore granted to Members are hereby revoked,” etc. 
Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, on yesterday the gentleman 

2 Alabama [Mr. UnpErwoop] introduced the following reso- 

ution; 

Resolved, That all leaves of absence heretofore granted to Members 


are hereby revoked. 
Resolved further, That the Sergeant at Arms is hereby directed to 
ouse by wire that their presence in 


ee — eet Members of the 

use 0 
n 8 is required, and that they must return 

Resolved further, That the Sergeant at Arms is directed to enforce 
the law requiring him to deduct from the salary of the Members their 
daily compensation when they are absent for other cause than sickness 
of themselves and their families. 

Mr. Speaker, no Member of the House will be less affected 
by this resolution than I; no Member of the House would be 
less affected than I if it were made retroactive, so as to apply 
to the past as well as the future. I have never asked for a 
leave of absence; I do not expect to do so, but I voted against 
the resolution, because I consider it embodies a breach of faith 
to the Members who have been granted leaves of absence by 
the House, and because I consider it a reflection on the House 
and its membership. It is based on the assumption that Mem- 
bers value their salaries more than they consider their sworn 
duty to be here and help transact business. 

In 18 years of service in the House I have been absent from 
the Capitol but three days when the House was transacting 
business, and my absence on one of those three days was due 
to a railroad wreck. On two occasions during the period of my 
service when the House was only nominally in session, adjourn- 
ing three days at a time, waiting on the Senate to complete 
consideration of legislation, I was absent at home for 10 days. 
With these exceptions I have been here constantly and con- 
tinuously. 

I do not refer to this record of uninterrupted service, which 
I think few, if any, Members of the House can match, for the 
purpose of claiming any especial credit for it. I have consid- 
ered it my duty to be here. Having no colleague from my State 
in the House with whom to leave pending questions of impor- 
tance to the people I represent, it has, in my opinion, been but 
the performance of my duty to be present at all times. I could 
therefore have voted for the resolution without a reflection on 
my past conduct or apprehension that the enforcement of its 
provisions would affect me in the future. 

While I have not asked for leave of absence and do not antici- 
pate doing so, I think the House does itself little credit when, 
without notice, it revokes leaves of absence which have already 
been granted. I have no disposition to cast any reflections on 
Democratic Members notorious for their absenteeism, Members 
who have been away most of the time for months who happen- 
ing to be here now, assume an air of superior virtue, propose 
for the future to treat Members as though they were a lot of 
hired hands, who.could only be kept here by docking their pay. 
If what they have Gone squares with their ideas of good faith, 
they are welcome to whatever consolation they can get out of it. 

It is notorious that for months past, while the House has 
been endeavoring to maintain a quorum, the majority of the 
southern Members have been away attending their primaries. 
The southern primaries are now over; those Members have no 
contests in the election. They are more comfortable and con- 
tent in Washington than anywhere else; hence this resolution. 
In the North, and particularly in the far West, Republicans, 
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Progressives, and Democrats alike have contests in the elec- 
tions as well as in the primaries, which in many places have 
not yet been held, and southern Democrats, having gotten 
through with their contests, are perfectly willing to sacrifice 
the Democrats from the North and Northwest, as well as the 
Progressives and the Republicans, by denying them the oppor- 
tunity to go home for even a day. 

This resolution is the final and complete confession of the 
Incompetency of the Democratic majority. With a majority in 
the House of more than 2 to 1 they can not maintain a 
quorum without resorting to the most unusual methods of 
procedure, thus repeating the history of the Democratic Fifty- 
third Congress in Cleveland’s time, which resorted to similar 
measures. The Republican Fifty-first Congress had a majority 
of three only, and yet kept a quorum constantly for the transac- 
tion of business, 

Of course, Members ought to be here; it is their duty to be 
here, and while I never have and never expect while I am a 
Member of this House to be an absentee, as many Members are, 
I realize that it is sometimes necessary for Members to be 
away for brief periods, and I do not desire to go on record as 
being opposed to grant brief and necessary leaves of absence, 
thongh I have not asked such privileges for myself. 

The fact is, the House has dawdled along, consuming months 
of time unnecessarily to no real useful purpose, and if the 
majority insists on doing this it onght to be able to secure a 
quorum without resorting to the unusual method now employed. 
Republican Congresses have always done so. The law deduct- 
ing the salary of absentees is on the statute books; why has not 
the Sergeant at Arms enforced it against the chronic absentees, 
gentlemen mostly on the Democratic side, who, instead of being 
here, have been adding to their salaries by Chautauqua lectures, 
lingering at seaside resorts, or home looking after their per- 
sonal and political fortunes? Instead of doing that, a resolu- 
tion is brought in reflecting on the entire membership of the 
House, and revealing the incompetency of the majority in 
control. 


Seamen and Safety at Sea. 


— 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
MICHAEL E. BURKE, 


OF WISCONSIN, 


HON. 


In tHe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Thursday, August 27, 191}, 


On the bill sad 7 850 to promote the welfare of American seamen in the 
merchant rine of t “4 United States, to abolish arrest and impris- 
onment oe a penalty for desertion and to secure the abrogation of 
treaty provisions in relation thereto, and to promote safety at sea. 
Mr. BURKE of Wisconsin. Mr. Speaker, for about 20 years 
the American seaman has been rapping at the doors of Congress 
and appealing for the passage of better, more modern, and safer 
navigation laws. For about 20 years his appeals have gone un- 
answered. At last the attention of the great mass of the travel- 
ing public has been focused upon this matter. A long series of 
world-shocking horrors and disasters at sea have now reached 
the ear and attention of Congress, and command it to pause long 
enough to consider the pending bill, designed as a remedy for 
some of the existing abuses and evils in the merchant marine 
of our Nation. It is, then, high time that serious consideration 
be given to the complaints of American seamen and to the de- 
mands for promotion of safety for the traveling public at sea. 
DEMOCRATIC NATIONAL PLATFORM, s 


The Democratic Party, in its 1912 national platform, took 
notice of the serious and dangerous conditions under which 
seamen work and the public travel on vessels at sea, and joined 
in the demand for the passage of this or similar legislation. 
It incorporated in its last national platform the following 
plank : 

Wi Cc th 
TTT 
and the abrogation of so much of our treaties with other nations as 
ponas for the arrest and imprisonment of seamen chatend with deser- 

on or with violation of their contract of service. uch laws and 


treaties are un-American, and violate the spirit, if not the letter, of the 
Constitution of the United States. 


Consideration and passage of this bill therefore is a duty 
imposed upon this side of the Chamber by its national plat- 
form. It is but fair, however, to state that our friends on the 
other side of the Chamber, in their national platform of 1912, 
also promised similar legislation. 


EXPLANATION. 

For some months past a portion of the public press, and espe- 
cially some journals devoted to the interests of the seamen, 
have seen fit to indulge in criticism of your Committee on the 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries for what they have regarded 
as an inexcusable delay in reporting this bill to the House. 
They haye even seen fit, without any foundation whatsoever, to 
attribute the delay to the alleged insidious operations of ship- 
owners whose representatives appeared before your committee 
in opposition to certain features of the bill. Those who have 
known the facts know that there is no foundation whatsoever 
for these insinuations and criticisms. 

It is true that the reporting of this bill has been delayed, but 
it has been an excusable delay. We as a committee have no 
apology to offer for this delay. A decent respect for the judg- 
ment of an interested and intelligent public and an impartial 
public press may require an explanation from us. 

HISTORY OF THE BILL. 

This bill passed the Senate on October 23, 1913. It is true 
that the House remained formally in session until the ist of 
last December. Its committees, however, during the extra ses- 
sion were not organized nor permitted to work, except the 
Committees on Ways and Means and on Banking and Currency. 
When the December session came we were without the chairman 
of the committee, Judge ALEXANDER, who, having been honored 
by an appointment as a member of the International Safety at 
Sea Conference, held in London, was necessarily absent on that 
duty. Your committee held hearings upon various features of 
the bill during December and the early part of January. When 
we finished the London conference was still in session, and we 
waited until the return of Judge Arexanprer and for the pur- 
pose of ascertaining the result of that convention. 

It will be remembered that in accordance with custom the 
convention agreement was not made public at once, and no one 
was at liberty to make its contents public until after it was 
filed with the United States Senate and that body saw fit to do 
so. This took time and caused delay. After it was filed with 
the Senate we met with the request from the Senate Committea 
on Foreign Relations that action on this bill be deferred until 
the Senate ratified or rejected that agreement. We did wait a 
few weeks, and then finally decided to proceed with the con- 
sideration of this bill, regardless of the fate of the agreement 
for international safety at sea in the Senate. More time was 
required for the careful consideration of the bill, and finally it 
was reported to the House with an amendment by way of a sub- 
stitute on June 19, 1914. 

OBJECTS OF BILL, 

The first object of this bill is to promote safety at sea. 

The second object is to give freedom to the seaman, to better 
his condition, and by so doing induce a better class of men te 
seek the sea. 

The third object is to abolish the differential in favor of for- 
eign vessels in wage cost of operation, when competing with 
domestic vessels in taking passengers and cargo from American 
ports to foreign ports. In other words, to endeavor to place the 
American shipowner, in the matter of wages, upon an equal 
basis in competing with foreign ships. Let it be understood 
from the that your committee does not pretend that 
this bill covers all the remedial legislation necessary for promot- 
ing and maintaining safety at sea. It is merely a step in one 
or two directions for that purpose, but there are other directions 
in which there is plenty of room for the passage of remedial 
legislation to promote and maintain safety at sea, which we 
have not had the time to examine or peruse. There is a press- 
ing demand for the preparation and passage of remedial legis- 
lation in other directions relating to safety at sea, and it ig 
imperative that something in those other lines should be done 
as soon as possible. 

DEMANDS OF SEA-DISASTER VICTIMS. 

Let no one for a moment think that the widespread and 
strenuous demands for the passage of this seamen’s bill and for 
other improvements in the navigation of the merchant marine 
are due to the righteous appeals of the humble seamen. Let 
no one think that this agitation for the improvement in the 
seamen’s conditions is due entirely to an enlightened public 
demand. A more comprehensive and imperative demand to go 
forward and improve the laws of navigation has never been 
witnessed. It is a serious and melancholy demand; it is a most 
solenn and impressive demand. A yearly train of world shock- 
ing, life destroying, and indescribably horrible disasters at sea 
make this demand of us. 

One thousand five hundred and ninety-five victims went to a 
watery grave on April 14, 1912, when the Titanic, in all her 
pride and glory, went swiftly and suddenly to an ocean grave 
400 miles from the nearest shore. The moans and shrieks of 
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those unfortunate victims of that tremendous disaster of the sen 


ring in our ears and urge this Congress forward to its duty. 
One thousand victims, mostly children, of the General Slocum, 
whose lives were negligently sacrificed when that vessel went 
down on June 15, 1904, while going through Hell Gate on the 
East River in New York appeal solemnly to us. Their sad 
spirits and agonizing cries urge us on to our duty. 

Impatient with our procrastination upon this subject, it seems 
as if the Lord were trying to drive us to the performance of 
our duty, when a sacrifice of 1,036 lives on board the Empress 
ar Ireland was made, on May 29, 1914, in the St. Lawrence 

ver. 

To arouse the public to a realizing sense of its obligations, 
it would seem that a supernatural warning was staged a few 
days ago when the burning steamer Massachusetts, with 900 
lives on board, in New York Harbor, in the presence of one-half 
million people, and when this magnificent ship, with its precious 
lives on board in broad daylight drifted down the Hudson to 
the harbor, in plain view of this human mass, surrounded by 
scores of fire boats, but fortunately saved with all on board. 
This great near catastrophe should be a solemn warning to the 
traveling public and to Congress to pass this legislation, which 
has been demanded for the last 20 years. 

` Let no one think these three ship disasters are all the solemn 
and imperative warnings that have occurred in recent years. 
Here is a partial list of the great sea disasters since 1891, but 
the records are filled with hundreds of sea disasters of lesser 
dimensions. 
ADDITIONAL LIST OF GREAT SEA DISASTERS. 


March 17, 1891, Anchor liner Utopia sank in collision with 
British steamer Anson, off Gibraltar; 574 lives lost. 

January 13, 1892, steamer Nanchow wrecked in China Sea; 
414 lives lost. 

In 1894 the steamer Horn Head was sunk by an iceberg; 62 
lives lost. 

On January 30, 1895, the German steamer Elbe, in collision 
with the British steamer Crat hie, in North Sea; 335 lives lost. 

On May 27, 1895, the steamer Colima, bound to Panama from 
San Francisco, capsized at sea; 198 lives lost. 

In 1896 steamer Copernicus sunk; 152 lives lost. 

Ir 1896 steamer Drummond Castle sunk off Ushant, France; 
250 lives lost. s5 t 

On February 27, 1897, the French liner Ville de St. Nazaire 
sprunk a leak and foundered off Cape Hatteras; C2 lives lost. 

On July 4, 1898, steamer La Bourgogne collided with the Brit- 
ish sailing vessel Cromartyshire; 571 lives lost. 

In 1898 the steamer Clara Nevada sunk in the Lynn Canal, 
Alaska ; 110 lives lost. 

In 1898 the bark Helen W. Almy, bound from San Francisco 
3 foundered off Golden Gate, San Francisco; 46 lives 
05 

On October 14, 1898, the steamer Mohegan ran on rocks in 
the English Channel; 116 lives lost. 

In 1904 steamer Norge wrecked on reef; 750 lives lost. 

On January 8, 1904, steamer Clallam foundered in the Straits 
of Juan de Fuca; 54 lives lost. 

On November 18, 1905, steamer Tilda sunk off of the north- 
ern coast of France; 128 lives lost. 

January 22, 1906, steamer Valencia ran ashore near Cape 
Beale, Vancouver Island, British Columbia; 117 lives lost. 

August 4, 1906, Italian emigrant ship Sirio struck a rock off 
Cape Palos; 350 lives lost. 

February 11, 1907, steamer Larchmont sunk in collision with 
the schooner Harry Knowlton in Long Island Sound; 185 lives 
lost. 

February 21, 1907, steamer Berlin wrecked near the Hook of 
Holland, on voyage from Harwich, England, to Rotterdam; 128 
lives lost. 

June 24, 1907, steamer La Roche struck a reef off Corunna; 
more than 100 lives lost. 

November 24, 1907, steamer Kaplan foundered in Mediterra- 
nean; 115 lives lost. 

March 23, 1908, Japanese steamer Maisu Maru sunk in colli- 
sion near Hakodate; 300 lives lost. 

August 23, 1909, steamer Nicholaus Castania wrecked on the 
south coast of Cuba, near Hells Cove; 31 lives lost. 

October 25, 1900, steamer Hestia went ashore off Grand 
Manan Island, Me.; 36 lives lost. 

May 25, 1911, steamer Taboga struck a rock off Punta Mala, 
Panam; ; 60 lives lost. 

In 1913, the German stenmer Acillia left Corral, Chile. on 
October 27, with 9S persons on board and was never heard from 
after leaving port. 

October 11, 191%, steamer Vol/urno burned and sunk in mid- 
Atlantic; 136 lives lost. 


January 30, 1914, steamer Monroe, of the Old Dominion 
Steamship Co., sank following a collision with the steamer 
Nantucket, while bound from Norfolk to New York; 43 lives lost. 

FILLING VACANCIES IN THE CREW. 

The first section of the substitute is nearly the same in its 
provisions as the present section 4516, Revised Statutes, the 
only difference being that in the substitute this section con- 
tains, in line 11, page 22, the words “or higher grade or,” 
not found in present law, and the final sentence, exempting 
fishing and whaling vessels and yachts from this section. It 
conforms in all its language with the first paragraph of the 
Senate bill, excepting the final sentence exempting the vessels 
and yachts aforesaid. It is important in that the requirements 
for the filling of vacancies in the crew in all ports outside of the 
home port, caused by desertion or otherwise, are made some- 
what stronger than in the present law. 


SECTION 2 RELATES TO THE DIVISION OF WORK AMONG SAILORS. 


Section 2 of the substitute is an entirely new provision. There 
is at present no corresponding provision in existing law. In 
Senate bill 136, and in the Wilson bill, H. R. 23673, passed by 
the House in the second session and by the Senate in the third 
Session of the Sixty-second Congress, the provisions of the pres- 
ent section 2 constituted part of section 1 of those bills. 

In those bills, including the Alexander bill, H. R. 4616, second 
session, Sixty-second Congress, the provisions of what is now sec- 
tion 2 of the substitute applied to the sailors on all merchant 
vessels of the United States only while at sea. The phrase 
“while at sea,” I am reliably informed by no less an authority 
than the United States inspector general, means the high seas, 
so that in the so-called La Follette bill, and all other bills except 
in this substitute, the provisions of section 2 applied only to 
sailors while at sea, and did not apply to sailors while engaged 
in navigating the Great Lakes, bays, sounds, rivers, or harbors. 

Section 2 of the substitute applies not only to sailors while at 
sea, but in certain instances it applies in a certain manner to 
sailors on rivers, harbors, bays, sounds, and the Great Lakes. 
In other words, this section 2 applies as far as the provisions 
in any other bill did upon this subject, and goes further. Its 
scope of application in the substitute must be measured by the 
language of that section, which in substance is as follows: 

Sec. 2. That on all merchant vessels of the United States of more 


than 100 tons Sross, excepting those navigating the rivers, harbors, 
bays, and sounds exc asively the sailors shall while at sea be divided 


into at least two and the firemen, oilers, and water tenders into at 
least three watches, which shall be kept on guy successively for the 
performance of ordinary work incident to the ling and management 
of the vessel. 

Where the word “ successively ” is used in section 2 the word 
“ alternately ” is used in the other bills, the expression “ suc- 
cessively ” being more expressive and to the point than the 
word “alternately ” used in previous bills. 

PROVISO. 

From the foregoing language it is apparent that unless there 
is something further in this section of the bill that all vessels 
of over 100 tons navigating rivers, harbors, bays, or sounds 
are without any provisions governing them as to the division 
of work among sailors, firemen, oilers, and water tenders into 
watches. It must not be considered for one minute that if there 
were no further language governing or controlling in this sec- 
tion of the bill that all vessels of over 100 tons upon such ex- 
cepted waters would go without any rules or regulations. Such 
would not be the case. A general statute exists which author- 
izes the Board of Steamboat Inspectors to in such cases make 
the regulations and rules in their judgment necessary for the 
proper protection of sailors on boats navigating on such waters. 
It is in the power of that board to say whether there shall be 
one, two, or three watches upon the vessels navigating the 
excepted waters. This should do away with the criticisms to 
which some of the friends of the seamen have subjected the pro- 
visions of section 2 of the substitute. 

The language of section 2 upon this subject gives to the law 
the utmost elasticity for the promotion of the welfare of sailors, 
firemen, oilers, and water tenders on vessels in such waters, 
and they may be extended the utmost consideration and protec- 
tion. It is not fair, on the other hand, owing to the varying 
conditions of navigation on rivers, harbors, bays, and sounds, to 
establish arbitrary laws with relation to the division of such 
employees into watches. 

In order to avoid any and all ambiguity, the committee will, 
in my belief and as I am informed, offer an amendment after 
the word “sea,” in the phrase while at sea,” by adding the 
words “or navigating the Great Lakes.” Gen. Uhler is of the 
opinion that the words in the phrase “while at sea” applies 
only to the high seas, and he advises that in order to avoid all 
ambiguity over that language that the Great Lakes be spe- 
cifically included in the language here used. He has advised 


that the phrase “or navigating the waters of the Great Lakes” 
should be added by way of amendment. 

I have read the criticism of the representatives of the Sea- 
men’s Union on the language of this section, excepting certain 
waters from its provisions, and haye carefully considered their 
objections, and I am firmly of the opinion that there is no foun- 
dation to such objections and criticism, I not only believe but 
I know that the provisions of section 2 in regard to the division 
of sailors into watches is broader, better, and an improvement 
over the same provisions in the Senate bill. 

FURTHER PROVISIONS OF SECTION 2. 

Considerable complaint exists and has been made in the past 
on the part of the representatives of the seamen of the abuses 
that haye grown up in the employment of men who had been 
shipped aboard a vessel for work thereon. The abuses consist 
in shipping seamen for one purpose on board a vessel, and then 
compelling such men, when in the power and discipline of the 
shipowner beyond the reach of civil authorities, to compel those 
men to do other work. For instance, seamen shipped to do 
deck duty have in many instances, according to the complaint 
of the seamen, been compelled to do work in the fireroom, and 
vice versa. 

It requires but little reflection to see the great injustice of 
this practice, and in my opinion the seamen are amply justified 
in their complaint against this practice, and they are entitled 
to a remedy to prevent the same. When on land men are em- 
ployed for one purpose, and it is sought to drive them to per- 
form duties of an entirely different character, they have a 
means of escaping from the burdens which it is attempted to 
force upon them. But it is not so on board a ship, where, un- 
der its peculiar discipline, failure to obey the orders of the 
master authorizes him to imprison and even flog a sailor if 
he refuses to do as he is commanded. This is a species of 
slavery which bas existed for the last 50 years on board Amer- 
ican ships, notwithstanding the emancipation of slaves by the 
passage of the thirteenth amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States, 

To limit the authority and to prevent such abuses hereafter 
your committee has seen fit to incorporate among the various 
proyisions of the pending seamen’s bill a provision that seamen 
shall not be shipped for work alternately in the fireroom and 
on deck, nor shall those shipped for deck duty be required to 
do work in the fireroom, or vice versa. Upon the slightest re- 
flection on the part of anyone who has ever had an opportunity 
of noticing the difference in the positions and services of fire- 
men, engineers, oilers, and water tenders, on the one hand, and 
a deck man on the other, it will be readily seen that to compel 
a fireman to alternately do the duty of a fireman and a deck 
man is not only an inhuman practice but borders on slavery. 

Much complaint, however, has been made on the part of the 
representatives of the vessel owners that this provision is detri- 
mental to the safety of the vessel and the lives of passengers 
and crew in the event of a wreck, collision, or emergency. It 
has even been contended that this section would prevent the 
firemen or the stewards from being compelled in times of emer- 
gency to give their services to the lowering and manning of 
lifeboats. Such critics, however, have overlooked a further pro- 
vision in this section, which says: 

But these provisions shall not limit either the authority of the 
master or other officer or the obedience of the seamen when, in the 


judgment of the master or other officer, all the sailors or all the fire- 
men or the whole crew are needed for the maneu 


These last proyisions are specifically and expressly designed 
to give the master, and those lower in authority in his absence, 
power to compel the whole crew, or any part of the crew, if 
necessary, to do the labor of life saving. A comparison between 
this provision in the substitute bill and a similar provision in 
the Senate bill discloses the fact to be that this provision in the 
substitute bill is broader than a similar provision in the Senate 
bill. In faet, the corresponding section of the Senate bill con- 
tains no requirement in relation to the drilling of all firemen 
or the whole crew in fire, lifeboat, and other drills. It contains 
no language corresponding to the same. 

It is only in the committee’s substitute that power is given 
the master and officers to require all sailors and all firemen, 
or the whole crew, no matter for what purpose shipped, to 
participate in fire, lifeboat, and other drills. Notwithstanding 
this improvement, which must be apparent to the mind of every 
intelligent and impartial person, yet there are those who charge 
that the committee spent its time in the consideration of this 
bill not for the purpose of improving it, but for the purpose of 


weakening it. The committee calls upon those who can read 
and think to judge for themselyes. 


SUNDAYS AND HOLIDAYS, 


Further on in this same section there is found a new hu- 
manitarian provision prohibiting seamen while the vessel is in 
a safe harbor from being required to do any work 
on Sundays, on New Year's Day, the Fourth of July, Labor Day, 
Thanksgiving Day, and Christmas. Here again we have an im- 
provement over the Senate bill, for the latter bill, instead of 
naming the specific days of rest, referred to the same as legal 
holidays, a term which is very indefinite and ambiguous. If the 
phrase “legal holiday” had become a part of the law, there 
would haye been a continued dispute between the crew and the 
masters as to what constituted legal holidays. In some cases 
the crew might contend that they were entitled to a holiday on 
Good Friday when in port in Louisiana, because in that State 
that day is a legal holiday, 

Holidays are different in different States and in different 
countries. To ayoid this misunderstanding and ambiguity your 
committee has named the holidays, the same corresponding to 
what are commonly used as holidays throughout the Nation, 
whether established by law or not. 

But the provision in relation to requiring no unnecessary 
work to be done on Sundays and certain named holidays shall 
not interfere with the dispatch of the vessel on her schedule or 
when ready to proceed on her voyage. 

In conformity with the strong demands of organized labor, 
a provision has been incorporated providing that while the vessel 
is in a safe harbor that nine hours, inclusive of the anchor 
watch, shall constitute a day’s work. Failure on the part of 
the master of any yessel to comply with the provisions of sec- 
tion 2 entitles the seaman to be discharged from such vessel, 
and upon demand he shall then be paid the wages then earned. 
It is expressly provided that this sectien shall not apply to 
fishing or whaling vessels or yachts. 


SECTION 3 OF THE SUBSTITUTE, 


Section 3 of the substitute corresponds to and is identical in 
its provisions with section 2 of the Senate bill. It is amendatory 
and revisory of section 4529 of the present Revised Statutes 
of the United States. In substance it requires that the master 
or owner of every vessel making coasting voyages pay his sea- 
man within two days after the termination of the agreement 
under which he was shipped or at the time such seaman may be 
discharged. It further provides that in the case of vessels 
making foreign voyages or from a port on the Atlantic to a port 
on the Pacific, or vice yersa, that such seaman shall be paid 
within 24 hours after the cargo has been discharged, or within 
4 days after the seaman has been discharged, with a further 
provision that in ali cases the seaman at the time of his dis- 
charge, regardless of the cause, shall be entitled to be paid on 
account of wages in a sum equal to one-third part of the balance 
due him, and provides a penalty for every master or owner who 
fails to comply with such pay requirements. This section, how- 
eyer, is made inapplicable to the masters or owners of vessels 
or seamen who are entitled to a share in the profits of the cruise 
or yoyage. The changes proposed in the existing law by this 
section are but slight, but in the interest of the seamen. 

INVALIDATING CERTAIN SHIPPING STIPULATIONS. 


Section 4 of the committee’s substitute corresponds with sec- 
tion 3 of the Senate bill, and is amendatory and revisory of 
section 4530 of the present statutes of the United States: The 
main idea contained in this section is to create a legal pay 
provision for the protection of the sailor, whch can not be 
waived, annulled, or avoided by agreements, stipulations, or con- 
tracts between the master and the seaman, It provides that 
eyery seaman on a vessel of the United States shall be entitled 
to receive, on demand, from the master of the vessel to which 
he belongs, one-half part of the wages which he shall haye then 
earned, at every port where such yessel, after the voyage has 
been commenced, shall load or deliver cargo, before the voyage 
is ended, and all stipulations in the contract to the contrary 
shall be void. 

In the present law, which has been on the statute books in 
its present form since December 21, 1898, the language, “All 
stipulations in the contract to the contrary,” is not to be found. 
On the contrary, the reverse of it is to be found in the present 
law, and the language of the reverse provision in the present 
law is as follows: “ Unless the contrary be expressly stipulated 
in the contract.” The law as it now stands upon our statute 
books has in practice proven a fraud and a snare, and the sea- 
men are fully justified to use the strong words of condemna- 
tion of the present law which they did in the hearings upon 
this subject. 


APPENDIX TO THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 


The present law holds the cup of hope to the lips, only to 
have its contents dashed to the ground, by the masters and ship- 
owners compelling every seaman entering their employment to 
sign a contract expressly stipulating that during the voyage no 
part of the wages earned shall be paid to the seamen. This 
the masters and shipowners haye done by reason of their ad- 
yantageous positions in dictating to the seamen the conditions 
under which they shall work, and the wages that they shall re- 
ceive. The masters and shipowners have laughed at this pro- 
vision of the present law and smiled with contempt at the feeble 
efforts of the poor seamen who have tried and insisted upon 
enjoying the advantages and conveniences of obtaining part pay- 
ment of their wages during a voyage to use for their personal 
comforts or convenience, or to send to their families. 

In order to prevent abuses by the master of the ship, and to 
prevent those unthrifty seamen who may be addicted to the 
spending of their wages at the first opportunity, provision is 
made in this section of the substitute bill against such abuses. 
It is provided that demands for the payment of one-half part of 
the seamen’s wages which shall have been earned at every port 
shall not be made oftener than once in five days. To show the 
abuse of this provision for payment which is invited by the Sen- 
ate bill, I call your attention to the fact that this section in the 
Senate bill contained a provision whereby every seamen on a 
vessel of the United States should be entitled to receive within 
48 hours after demand therefor, from the master of the vessel 
to which he belongs, one-half part of the wages which was then 
due at every port where such vessel, after the voyage has been 
commenced, shall load or discharge cargo, and that all stipula- 
tions to the contrary are void. Under this provision of the Sen- 
ate bill, if it became a law, it was sought to provide that the 
sailor shall be paid one-half part of his wages at every port the 
vessel entered to load or unload when demand therefor had 
been made more than 48 hours previously. 

Under this provision of the Senate bill the master of the ves- 
sel might be required to make as many as three, four, and five 
payments to the seamen in 24 hours. Under such a provision 
unthrifty and undisciplined seamen might spend their time in 
making demands for payment of their wages and keeping a rec- 
ord of the same, instead of performing the duty for which they 
were shipped. It would be an embarrassment and an annoy- 
ance to the master, and in a majority of the cases it would be 
to the disadvantage of the seamen. Oftentimes the seamen 
would abuse the privilege, and the vessel would lay at its port 
until new seamen could be secured, thereby often breaking its 
schedules. It would be of no advantage to either seamen or 
masters, but a source of abuse and disadvantage to the seamen 
and annoyance to the shipowner. 

Your committee has stricken out from the Senate bill in this 
section the words “ which shall be due him,” and have inserted 
in lieu thereof the words “which he shall have then earned,” 
the purpose of the change of language being to avoid the am- 
biguity contained in the language “ which shall be due him,” as 
used in this section of the Senate bill. The provision of the 
committee’s substitute providing that a demand for one-half of 
the wages earned shall not be made oftener than once in five 
days gives the American sailor when in foreign ports an op- 
portunity to draw one-half of his wages and send it, or so much 
thereof as he wishes, to his family by mail or to use it for his 
own convenience, or to purchase or invest it in such articles as 
he may prefer and bring the same home with him. 

It enables the foreign sailor when in American ports to draw 
one-half of the wages he has then earned and to send it to his 
family or spend it for his convenience or to purchase such 
articles as he prefers to take home to his family. It will en- 
able him to enjoy the life of a freeman while in port. Without 
any part of his wages he would be tied to his boat as firmly 
and securely as if bound with ties of cord or wire. It is a 
provision of humanity and of freedom that will be cherished 
and enjoyed by sailors and applauded by all lovers of liberty. 

This section also contains a provision giving every court hay- 
ing jurisdiction power to set aside any releases that the sea- 
men may carelessly or tacitly sign off of their right to collect 
one-half of their wages under this section and to take such 
action as the court may think justice requires. 

It contains another provision of the greatest importance, and 
that provision is in this language: 

Provided further, That this section shall apply to seamen on fo 

s while in harbors of the United States, and the courts of the 
United States shall be open to such seamen for its enforcement, 

We are aware, and have considered the arguments advanced 
by the representatives of the seamen, that the purpose of this 
unqualified provision is to equalize the wages of American and 
foreign seamen. We have listened with deep and sincere in- 
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terest and sympathy to their eloquent and earnest arguments 
to this effect. We have considered and weighed the same from 
every point of view, with the greatest of care and seriousness. 
We have finally convinced ourselves that this change will result 
in the benefits claimed to them and to the American merchant 
marine. The provision as it stands in the substitute bill, in 
our opinion, will tend to equalize the wage cost of operation of 
domestic and foreign ships. 

Your committee agreed to give the seamen on foreign vessels 
in our ports the right to enter our courts to enforce this law 
in all cases where there are, as well as where there are not, 
conflicting treaty provisions between the United States and the 
foreign nations to which they belong. We have such treaties 
with many nations, and with others we have not. The nations 
with which we have treaties or consular conventions on the sub- 
ject of wages on foreign ships in American ports are Austria, 
Belgium, Denmark, France, Germany, Greece, Italy, Holland, 
Spain, Norway, and Sweden. This provision, however, as it is 
written in the committee’s substitute, will not violate any 
treaties upon this subject with Great Britain, Canada, Aus- 
tralia, New Zealand, Russia, Portugal, Japan, Argentina, Bra- 
zil, Chile, and Cuba. None of these last-named nations have a 
merchant marine of any consequence or importance, excepting 
Great Britain, Canada, and Japan. The British clearances, in 
round numbers, from American ports amount to about 15,000 
annually; all other foreign clearances to about 5,000. . 

It is claimed by the representatives of the seamen’s union 
and others who have given thought and consideration to this 
important subject that by making the provisions of section 3 
of the Senate bill, or section 4 of the committee's substitute, 
apply to seamen on foreign ships that it would tend to equalize 
the operating wage expenses of both domestic and foreign ves- 
sels. It is also claimed that without this provision being made 
applicable to foreign seamen in American ports that the provi- 
sions of this bill abolishing arrest and punishment for deser- 
tion will be rendered nugatory and of no avail nor advantage, 
because the foreign shipowner would then be at liberty, by rea- 
son of his contract, to deny his seamen in our ports any part of 
the wages earned by them. It is pointed out that foreign sea- 
men, desiring to desert, although not subject to arrest, would be 
compelled by financial reasons to cling to their ships. To de- 
sert under such circumstances would be to do so without a dime 
in hand to buy a meal or secure a night's lodging, or even to buy 
a stamp and paper to write his family. 

If American ships and seamen are to be subject to this law, 
and foreign ships and seamen not subject to it, then, of course, 
the final result will be that the American shipowner will place 
his ship under a foreign flag to avoid this law. 1 

In the report accompanying H. R. 23673, known as the sea- 
men’s bill, made in the House of Representatives in the Sixty- 
second Congress, second session, May 2, 1912, the following ex- 
planations of the objects and reasons for this provision are to be 
found. It states concisely the position of the seamen, of organ- 
ized labor, and the views of students of this problem: 


Under laws men may be and are emplo at th rts whi 
the lowest of living ind wages obtain. The Pr an “foreign 
ts are lower than they are in the ports of the United States; hence 
e operating of a foreign vessel are lower than the ting 


expenses of an American vessel. It is not proposed to prevent vessels 


FF can secure them cheapest, 
but it is proposed by this b to give the seamen the Fi t to lene the 
ship when in a safe harbor, and in time this will result in foreign sea- 
men engaged 


on vessels comin; 
FT 
T 


It will, however, give a greater freedom to the seamen, and it 
is claimed will operate not only to equalize wages but to elevate 
the conditions and service of the seamen, which ‘3 its purpose, 
and then the provision will justify itself and be of benefit to the 
American merchant marine in equalizing the cost of transporta- 
tion between our ships and those of other nations. In fairness 
to the committee it should be stated that we were not unani- 
mous in making this provision apply to foreign ships. 

I do not believe in lightly breaking our international treaty 
obligations. On the other hand, my heart is full of sympathy 
for the struggling seamen and their cause. In common with 
all patriotic Americans I hope for a revival of the American 
merchant marine upon the oceans. I am, therefore, willing to 
give the benefit of the doubt to the claims of the seamen and 
the claims of those patriotic American students of merchant 
marine, who contend that this is one of the ways in which the 
welfare of the American merchant marine can be substantially 
promoted. I am not wholly satisfied that it will justify itself, 
yet I believe that there can be no substantial harm in a real 
experiment, and if it proves satisfactory, well and good, and if 
it proves unsatisfactory it will not take another Congress long 
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to repeal it. It can do our foreign merchant marine at the 
utmost but little damage, because it is so insignificant at present. 
COMPLAINT OF UNSUITABLE CONDITION OF THE VESSEL. 


Section 5 of the substitute is the same as section 4 of the 
Senate bill. The language of this section is exactly the same as 
that now found in section 4559 of the Revised Statutes of the 
United States, with a slight exception. The present law re- 
quires that a complaint of the unsuitable condition of the 
vessel must be signed by the first or second officer and a ma- 
jority of the crew of any vessel. Under the proposed law. as 
set forth in this section of the substitute, a complaint of the 
unsuitable or unsafe condition of the vessel is only required to 
be signed by the first and second officers or by a majority of the 
crew of any vessel. The difference between the present and 
proposed law is slight but important. Such difference is based 
upon sufficient and justifiable reasons. Under the proposed law 
a bare majority of the crew is all that is necessary to sign 
the complaint, or instead of a majority of the crew signing the 
same it may be signed by the first and second officefs. It gives 
more liberty of action and judgment to the crew in making a 
complaint of the unsuitable conditions of the vessel on which 
they are employed. It is not necessary for any officer to join 
with them. The sympathies of the officers are often against 
or indifferent to the welfare and safety of the crew. Under this 
bill the crew will be free and independent, whereas under the 
present law no such complaint can be made without being 
signed by either the first or second officer. The change is in the 
interest, welfare, and protection of the crew, the ship, its cargo 
and passengers. 

ACCOMMODATIONS FOR THE CREW. 


Section 6 of the substitute corresponds with section 5 of the 
Senate bill, and slightly revises section 2 of an act to amend the 
laws relating to navigation, approved March 3, 1897, relating to 
accommodations for the crew. The present law requires that 
every place set aside for the lodging of the crew shall have a 
space of not less than 100 cubic feet, and not less than 16 square 
feet measured on the deck or floor of that space for each 
seaman or apprentice lodged therein. Section 6 of the sub- 
stitute changes this by requiring that every such place set aside 
for the lodging of any member of the crew shall have a space of 
not less than 120 cubic feet, and not less than 16 square feet 
measured on the floor deck of that place for each seaman or 
apprentice. 

Another new provision requires that each seaman shall haye 
a separate berth, and that not more than one berth shall be 
placed one above another, and that every such crew space shall 
be kept free from goods or stores, not being the personal prop- 
erty of the crew occupying such space in use during the voyage. 

The second paragraph of this section relating to steamboats 
of the United States plying upon the Mississippi River or its 
tributaries is the same as the second paragraph of section 5 of 
the Senate bill, and the same as the present law upon this 
subject. 

The third paragraph of section 6 is entirely new, and is de- 
voted solely to the sanitation of the quarters of the crew. It is 
designed to promote their health and preserve their strength 
while on the voyage. Its provisions are as follows: 

All merchant vessels of the United States the construction of which 
shall be be; after the passage of this act having more than 10 men on 
deck must have at least one light, clean, and properly ventilated wash- 
ing place. There shall be po ded at least one washing outfit for eve 
two men in the watch. he washing place shall be properly heated. 
A separate washing place shall be provided for the fireroom and engine- 
room men, if their number exceed 10, which shall be large enough to 
accommodate at least one-sixth of them at the same time, and have 
hot and cold water supply and a sufficient number of wash basins, 
sinks, and shower baths. 

The fourth paragraph of this section provides a sufficient 
penalty for any violation of this section by the owner or owners 
of vessels. The penalty is the same as provided in the Senate 
bill upon this subject, and is identical with that the present law 


provides. 
PUNISHMENT FOR DESERTION, 


Section 7 of the substitute corresponds with section 6 of the 
Senate bill, and is a revision of section 4596 of the existing 
Revised Statutes of the United States, relating to punishment 
for desertion by a seaman. Under the present law any seaman 
deserting may be arrested and punished, at the discretion of 
the masters’ court, by imprisonment for violation of seven of 
the eight different offenses defined by section 4596. 

The present section retains imprisonment as a punishment in 
no case where the seaman has been merely guilty of desertion. 
It retains such punishment, however, for other well-known vio- 
lations of discipline, so that those who fear that the abolition 
of arrest for desertion will destroy the discipline on vessels 
may have assurance that the masters of vessels will still have 


the power to enforce discipline while at sea. Such power to en- 
force discipline has been possessed by the masters of yessels 
since time immemorial, and by reason of the great dangers at 
times to shipping interests while at sea they ought to continue 
to possess powcr to enforce the same. 

DESERTIOXN OF SEAMEN ABROAD, 


Section 8 of the substitute is the same as section 7 of the 
Senate bill, and is a revision of section 4600 of the present stat- 
utes. The only change made by this section of the proposed 
law is the depriving of all consular officers of the power and 
duty of reclaiming deserters from American ships in foreign 
ports. So long as it is proposed to abolish arrest and imprison- 
ment for desertion it is only consistent and right that consular 
officers should no longer be invested with the power to arrest 
and reclaim such deserters. It is simply making this section 
consistent with the previous section, from which the power to 
arrest and imprison deserters is intended to be eliminated. 

CORPORAL PUNISHMENT PROHIBITED. 


Section 9 of the substitute is identical with section 8 of the 
Senate bill and is a revision of section 4611 of the present 
statutes relating to corporal punishment. This section pro- 
hibits flogging and all other forms of corporal punishment on 
board any vessel and provides that no form of corporal punish- 
ment on board of any vessel shall be deemed justifiabie. Any 
master or other officer who shall violate any of the provisions 
of this section shall be guilty of a misdemeanor, punishable by 
imprisonment for not Jess than three months nor more than two 
years, and when any other officer, other than the master of the 
vessel, shall violate any of the provisions of this section it is 
made the duty of the master to surrender such officer to the 
proper authorities, providing he has actual knowledge of the 
misdemeanor or complaint thereof is made within three days 
after reaching port. Any failure on the part of the master 
to use due diligence to comply with this section which may 
result in the escape of such officer, may render the master or 
owner of such vessel liable in damages for such flogging or 
other corporal punishment to the person so punished. The 
terms of this section are made sharp and positive in order to 
make certain that neither flogging or any other form of corporal 
punishment shall be administered to seamen on board vessels. 


INVOLUNTARY SERVITUDE, 


By the thirteenth amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States, which became a part thereof on December 1S, 
1865, it is provided that— 


Neither slavery nor involuntary servitude, excepting as a punishment 
for crime whereof the party shall have been duly convicted, shall exist 
within the United States or any place subject to their jurisdiction. 


This language seems to be plain, positive, and without possible 
exception. The Supreme Court of the United States, however, 
in a decision rendered since the adoption of that amendment, 
held that the forcible arresting and punishing of a deserter 
from a ship was not included within the amendment pro- 
hibiting involuntary servitude. The exception made by this 
decision of the Supreme Court has continued as a part of the 
law down to the present time, with the exception of deserters 
from ships engaged in the coastwise trade and with near-by 
ports of Canada. It is plainly to be seen, however, that when 
a sailor is arrested and imprisoned for merely deserting his 
ship or breaking an expressed contract that he is no more de- 
serving and that there is no more reason for punishing him 
criminally than there is to punish by imprisonment a man who 
engages to work for another for six months or any prescribed 
time but leaves without cause before the end of the contract 

riod. 
efor the purpose of the discussion of this bill it is useless to 
go into the reasons assigned for this decision by the Supreme 
Court. Suffice it to say that the law thus interpreted by the 
Supreme Court has continued down to this day and is the 
existing law upon that subject. It is probably one of those 
decisions which inspired the leader of the Bull Moose Party to 
invent and advocate the recall of judicial decisions, If there 
are many more cases in which such strange exceptions are en- 
grafted upon the Constitution, the recall of such decisions may 
become popular and justifiable. 

The law for arrest and imprisonment for deserters, I am glad 
to say, was abolished by Congress in our coastwise trade and 
to near-by Canadian ports in 1898. Then, as now, it was freely 
predicted that the prohibition of arrest and punishment for 
mere desertion would destroy necessary discipline on board 
ships and greatly impair the safety of the traveling public and 
property upon the merchant marine while at sea. Happily, ex- 
perience has since demonstrated that when given freedom from 
this enslaving and humiliating law the American seaman has 
proven himself to be a man of honor, honesty, and well worthy. 
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of having this stigma, disgrace, and relic of barbarism and 
slavery removed forever from this ancient and honorable calling. 

The representatives of the shipowners, with the exception of | 
one or two, who appeared before the committee made no pro- 
test against the removal of the present penalty for desertion: 
It is but fair at this point to say that in all of the voluminous 
evidence produeed before our committee there appears no case 
of arrest or imprisonment for desertion or flogging in the 
American merchant marine for a number of years last past. 
Notwithstanding that in the case of American seamen the exist- 
ing law in relation to desertion and punishment by imprison- 
ment or flogging is no longer imposed, yet it is a humiliation 
to and a stigma upon the fair name of our seamen while laws 
legalizing such punishment are upon our statute books. 

All liberty-loying Americans will rejoice when this bill be- 
comes a law, and this last remmant of law authorizing involun- 
tary servitude and slavery shall both upon the land and waters 
As our beloved country be abolished and consigned to oblivion 

orever. 
REPEAL FAVORED BY 1912 DEMOCRATIC PLATFORM, 

The importance of this provision attracted the attention of 
both the Democratic and Republican national conventions in 
1912. The Democratic platform declared: 

And we favor the repeal of all laws and the abrogation of so much 
of our treaties with other nations: as provide for the arrest. and Impris- 
onment of seamen charged with desertion or with violation of 
contracts of service. 

A similar provision appears in the Republican national plat- 
form of that year; but as in a dozen other cases this bill when 
passed will be the fulfillment of another platform promise by 
the Democratic Party. In this, as in other promises, it may be 
depended upon to fulfill the same. 

INCREASE OF PROVISIONS ALLOWED SEAMEN. 

Section 10 of the substitute is identical with section 9 of the 
Senate bill. The present law provides a scale of provisions to 
be allowed to be served out to the crew of each vessel during its 
voyage. 

This scale is to be found in section 4612 of the Revised Stat- 
utes. By this section, in the pending bill, it is proposed to in- 
crease the items of water and butter with which the members 
of the crew are supplied. Instead of 4 quarts of water daily, 
as now provided by law, the shipowner is required to furnish 
the seaman with 5 quarts, and in lieu of a Caily requirement of 
1 ounce of butter, as now provided by law, the seaman shall be 
provided with 2 ounces of butter daily. 

PAYMENT OF SEAMEN’S WAGES. 

Section 11 of the substitute is practically the same as section 
10 of the Senate bill, and is a revision of the present law upon 
the subject of seamen’s wages being paid in advance. Experi- 
ence has shown that many abuses have grown up in the secur- 
ing of positions for seamen. Many unscrupulous persons run- 
ning lodging and boarding houses have taken advantage of the 
seamen’s indebtedness to them by securing orders or assignment 
of wages to be earned, upon the masters of vessels for the pay- 
ment of wages in advance to reimburse them for some trifling 
loan or favor. This abuse has grown to such proportions that 
it has become a nuizanee to shipowners, as well as practically 
keeping the seaman in slavery. Many times the seaman is con- 
fronted at the end of his voyage with an assignment of his 
wages, which leaves him without a dollar for either himself or 
his family. While existing laws apply to this subject, yet they 
Have been found insufficient and wanting. For the purpose of 
strengthening them and for the further protection of the sea- 
men it is considered advisable to revise and improve this sec- 
tion for the welfare of all seamen. 

WAGES NOT SUBJECT TO ATTACHMENT, 

Section 12 of the substitute corresponds with section 11 of 
the Senate bill and is a reviston of the present section 4536 of 
the Revised Statutes. It provides in substance that the wages 
of a seaman shall not be subject to attachment, and prevents the 
sale or assignment of wages by seamen before being earned. 
No assignment or sale of wages made prior to the accruing 
thereof shall bind the party making the same, excepting such 
advances and allotments as are authorized by this section. Per- 
mission, however, is given by this section for the adyancement 
or assignment of a portion or the whole of the seaman’s wages 
to be made to his wife or minor children. This section protects 
the seamen from the unscrupulous boarding and lodging house 
keepers, otherwise known as “crimps.” Part of this section is 
also applicable to fishermen, who are represented to be in dire 
need of such protection. It also permits a court by order to 
apply any part of a seaman’s wages to the support of the sea- 
man’s wife dnd minor children. This is new and is designed 
for the protection of the seaman’s family, and will prove to be a 
gratifying humane provision. 


LANGUAGE TEST. 

Section 13 of the substitute bill, in so far as it relates to the 
language test, is the same as in the Senate bill upon that sub- 
ject. It provides that no vessel of over 100 tons gross, except- 
ing those navigating rivers and the smaller inland lakes where 
the line of travel is at no point more than 3} miles from iand, 
and except as provided in section 1 of the bill, shall be permitted 
to depart from any port of tlie United States unless she has on 
board a crew 75 per cent of which, in each department of such 
vessel, must be able to understand any order given by the offi- 
cers thereof. 

This language test has been tlie bone of vigorous contention 
between the representatives of the seamen’s unions and the 
representatives of vessel owners. On the one hand the labor 
unions insist that this provision is necessary for two reasons— 


one to encourage the going to sea of the white man, and the - 


other to promote the safety of the traveling public. It is con- 
tended that the perils of the sea are increased by reason of the 
failure of the crew to understand the language in which the 
officers’ orders may be given. On the other hand, the vessel 
owners claim that this provision will be extremely burdensome 
to them and will result in driving the American merchant 
marine off of the ocean. It is claimed that this will be particu- 
larly true on the Pacific Ocean. 

To my mind, there does not seem to be in this provision the 
virtues claimed for it by the American seamen for themselves. 
On the other hand, I am unable, in view of the testimony given 


at the hearings, to see the destruction and danger which the - 


vessel owners claim will be the result of this language test. 

At the hearings the vessel owners from the Pacific coast 
reiterated time and again that if they were compelled to use 
a crew speaking and understanding the language of the officers, 
that it would necessarily mean the employment of a white crew. 
It is necessary to pay American white seamen so much higher 
wages that it is contended it would be impossible for American 
vessels employing such labor to compete in the Pacific trade 
with the vessels of Japan, which employ cheap Japanese, 
Chinese and Lascar labor; that the result would be that they, 
would have to place their ships under the flag of some foreigu 
nation in order to avail themselves of the cheaper labor. 

But these same vessel owners at the hearings repeatedly 
stated in trying to force upon the committee their views of the 
injurious financial effects to them of paying white seamen 
greater wages, that the labor of Chinese, Japanese, and Lascar 
seamen could be secured for four or five times less than they: 
are obliged to pay white American seamen. If this be true, 
then I see nothing in this bill which will prevent such vessel 
owner from hiring this cheap labor, and before placing them on 
their vessels, school this labor in the language of the officers: 
It is a poor and dull Japanese, Chinese, or Lascar who could not 
in a month or two learn to understand all orders necessary to 
be given on American vessels by the officers thereof. 

The reason why your committee deemed it wise to insert and 
require this language test is that where the crew is unable to 
understand the orders of the officers, the crew is thereby in 
emergencies rendered inefficient. Certainly when a crew is in- 
efficient, the safety of the traveling public and property is im- 
periled. This language test is a provision primarily designed to 
promote the safety of the traveling public, but the selfishness 
of both the vessel owners and the seamen prevent them front 
but faintly seeing the primary purpose designed by this lan- 
guage provision. The seamen honestly think that with this 
language in the law they will drive the Chinese, Japanese, and 
Lascar from off of fhe American merchant marine on the Pa- 
cific. ‘The vessel owners think that they will be forced to 
abandon the American flag, and be driven into carrying the flag 
of some other nation. The truth of the matter, however, is that 
by virtue of this legal requirement the safety of the traveling 
public at sea will be guarded and promoted to à great extent, 
without any further detriment to the welfare of seamen or of 
shipowners. 

HISTORICAL ILLUSTRATIONS, 

The importance of requiring a language qualification on the 
part of at least 75 per cent of the crew of every vessel, passenger 
or cargo, of over 100 tons gross is plainly and forcibly illus- 
trated in some of the sea disasters of recent years. The most 
widely known wreck occurring by reason of the crew not. under- 
standing the orders of the ship’s officers was the wreck of the 
ship City of Rio de Janeiro, of the Pacific Mail Steamship Co.. 
which sank at the entrance of San Francisco Bay on February 
22, 1901, with a Joss of 122 lives. A suit growing out of this 


wreck was decided by the United States Supreme Court, in 


which that court said among other things: 


The ship was insufficiently manned for the reason that the Chinese 
Sailors were unable to understand and execütë the orders made impera- 
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are by the exigency that unhappily arose and resulted so disastrously 
0 lives, é 

At that time great public indignation arose because of this 
great loss of lives by reason of a Chinese crew that was unable 
to understand the language in which the orders of the ship's 
officers were given. At once a widespread demand requiring 


the crew, or the greater portion of the crew, to be composed of |- 


those sailors who were able to understand the orders of their 
officers arose. No change has been made in this respect from 
that time to this in any vessels of the Pacific Mail Steamship 
Co. There are other examples of sea disasters occurring from 
the same causes of nearly equal proportions, 

QUALIFICATIONS OF ABLE SEAMEN, 


There is an apparent difference between the qualifications re- 
quired for an able seaman by the Senate bill and this substitute, 
but no difference in effectiveness. Both the substitute and the 
Senate bill require after the fourth year from the passage of 
this bill into a law that the deck crew, exclusive of licensed 
officers, shall be composed of 65 per cent of able seamen. 

The Senate bill defines an able seaman as follows: 

No person shall be rated as an able seaman unless he is 19 years of 
age or upward and has had at least three years’ service on deck at sea 
or on the Great Lakes. 

This is the only qualification to be found anywhere in the 
Senate bill relating to the rating of an able seaman. To be 
sure, it contains a provision for ascertaining the facts upon 
which the qualifications of an able seaman are based. Under 
the wording of the Senate bill an able seaman on Chesapeake 
Bay, on Long Island Sound, on Puget Sound, on any Pacific, 
Atlantic, or Gulf coast sounds, or on the Great Lakes and on 
ocean routes can only be one who has had three years’ service 
on deck at sea or on the Great Lakes. It requires but brief con- 
sideration and reflection to See, on the one hand, that this defini- 
tion of an able seaman is too narrow to be applied to all the 
navigable waters plied by the United States merchant marine, 
outside of those excepted in the section. A seaman may serve 
not only for 3 years, but for 10 years, on such bays, sounds, and 
harbors, and he will not possess the qualifications necessary for 
an able seaman as defined in the Senate bill. 

It is a well-known fact that the shipping season on the Great 
Lakes does not exceed on the average eight months per year. 
This is all the experience that a lake sailor obtains in a year. 
Yet under the Senate bill a lake sailor who has served but 24 
months, for he only gets 24 months’ sailing experience in three 
years, is qualified to make an able seaman on the high seas or 
on the Great Lakes, but a sailor who has been 24 months on the 
high seas is disqualified from becoming a seaman on the Great 
Lakes or on the high seas. An ocean sailor can only qualify 
himself as an able seaman for service on those waters of the 
Great Lakes after spending at least three years’ service on deck 
at sea. No matter how long such sailor may have served on the 
bays, sounds, harbors, and lakes where the routes are less than 
8 miles offshore, he can not become in less than three years an 
able seaman for service on the Great Lakes or on the ocean. 

To do that he must have served on those particular waters 
for three years. This application and comparison of the proyi- 
sions of the Senate bill is pointed out at this time for the in- 
spection and consideration’ of the Members of this House and 
for the inspection and consideration of the country, for the pur- 
pose of showing that the Senate bill, at least in this section, was 
not perfect or reasonably so when it reached the House com- 
mittee. Your Committee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries 
has delved deep into this matter, and they have come to the con- 
clusion that in reference to lakes, bays, harbors, sounds, and 
other minor bodies of water the Senate bill is unreasonable and 
arbitrary in its provisions for the qualifications of able seamen, 
We have therefore taken the liberty of presenting qualifications 
for able seamen that we consider efficient and sufficient, by way 
of a substitute, and more reasonable and just in their application. 


QUALIFICATIONS OF ABLE SEAMEN ON DIFFERENT BODIES OF WATER, 


The House committee’s substitute in section 13 provides, 
among other things, for the qualifications necessary to be rated 
as an able seaman. These qualifications are divided into classes, 
according to the bodies of water upon which the seamen are 
to serve. 

In all classifications of an able seaman, no person can be 
rated as an able seaman unless he has attained the age of 19 
years or upward, 

ABLE SEAMEN ON TIIE HIGH SEAS. 


It is provided by section 13 of the committee's substitute that 
no person shall be rated as an able seaman and qualified for 
service as such on the seas—meaning the ocean or high seas— 
unless he has had at least three years’ service on deck at sea. 
This means three years’ service on deck at sea, and not on the 


Great Lakes. It will probably include three years’ service on 
deck on bays and sounds, and it will also probably include any 
person who has had three years’ service on deck on bays and 
ae 83 to the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans or the Gulf 
of Mexico. 


QUALIFICATIONS OF ABLE SEAMEN ON THE GREAT LAKES. 


To be an able seaman and qualified as such to serve on the Great 
Lakes it is necessary that the seaman shall have had at least 
24 months’ service on deck at sea or on the Great Lakes. The 
Senate bill requires that the qualifications of an able seainan 
for service on the Great Lakes shall be the same as required for 
service of such seaman on the high seas. 


QUALIFICATIONS OF SEAMEN ON BAYS, SOUNDS, ETC. 


By the committee’s substitute the qualifications for an able 
Seaman to serve as such on bays and sounds, and on lakes other. 
than the Great Lakes, shall be at least 24 months’ service on 
deck at sea, on the Great Lakes, or on the bays and sounds. It 
will be noticed that able seamen upon all vessels in all navi- 
gable waters, excepting those in the class exempt, are governed 
by one and the same rule as to their qualifications as a seaman 
in the Senate bill. Yet it is apparent to every intelligent and 
impartial person that the qualifications necessary for an able 
seaman on smaller bodies of water are not naturally required to 
be as great and as effective as those required to discharge the 
duties of an able seaman on the high seas. 

Our conclusion as to the qualifications necessary for an able 
seaman on bays, sounds, and the Great Lakes are founded not 
upon guess or speculation, but upon the testimony of both the 
representatives of the seamen and the vessel owners on the 
Great Lakes and on the bays and sounds. Of course, no ob- 
jection could or would be found or justified on the part of the 
traveling public, on the part of the representatives of the sea- 
men, or on the part of your committee to require an able sea- 
man, qualified for service on the Great Lakes, bays, and sounds, 
to possess the same qualifications as required on the high seas. 
Such qualifications, however, we considered unnecessary and 
unreasonable upon water routes other than on the high seas, 
and if adopted would, in our opinion, work a hardship on both 
sailors ambitious to become able seamen and upon the vessel 
owners. While the storms may be as fierce and oftentimes pro- 
duce as great disasters on the Great Lakes, bays, and sounds 
as on the high seas, yet the opportunities of rescue on those 
bodies of water are far greater and more numerous than in 
case of the high seas; the voyages of vessels are shorter; they 
are nearer to shore; the passing of other vessels is more fre- 
quent; the aid summoned by wireless more promptly comes to 
hand; and in various other ways the risks'’of travel upon these 
lesser bodies of water are far less dangerous and less treacher- 
ous and not as numerous as upon ocean-going voyages. : 

It is also provided by this section that for services on deck, 
at sea or on the Great Lakes, bays, or sounds, no one even 
possessing the required length of service on deck shall be rated 
as an able seaman unless he, upon examination, under rules pre- 
scribed by the Department of Commerce, as to sight, hearing, 
and physical condition, may be found to be competent. This 
excludes seamen who may have spent the required number of 
years on deck at sea but who are defective in sight, hearing, 
or in any other physical condition. It is a requirement that 
able seamen should possess as a qualification more than service 
alone. He must be in proper physical condition. He must 
have had proper boat, fire, and other drills. No such method 
of discrimination for weeding out the defective seamen is pro- 
vided for by the Senate bill. 

ENCOURAGEMENT OF AMBITIOUS SEAMEN, 

Section 13 of the committee's substitute, in addition, contains 
a provision for the encouragement of ambitious seamen. Often- 
times men are found who by natural adaptation and equipment 
are able to perform the duties of an able seaman with far less 
experience at sea than the average sailor and are anxious to be 
advanced. These ambitious seamen are given an opportunity 
to do so under a provision found in this section. It provides 
that upon examination, under rules prescribed by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce as to eyesight, hearing, physical condition, 
and knowledge of the duties of a seaman, men found competent 
may be rated as able seamen after having served on deck 12 
months at sea. We all know that there are to be found men 
naturally adapted for this or that work, and oftentimes that 
is the case with men having a proneness for the sea. Men 
naturally inclined to the sea rapidly acquire the knowledge 
necessary for a seaman in a short time, whereas others may re- 
quire two, three, or four times as much experience in order to 
be equally qualified. It is to encourage such ambitious indi- 
viduals that this provision was inserted in the committee's 


substitute. 


— 
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To prevent any misuse of this last provision, the committee 
hus considered it wise to attach a provision guarding it against 
any possible abuse. It was apparent to us that unscrupulous 
local inspectors, masters, or vessel owners might at times at- 
tempt to secure a complete list of the required number of seamen 
from that class of competent seamen who have been found to be 
so by examination, and thus fill the quota of able senmen re- 
quired by law for their vessel with a whole crew having an 
experience of only 12 months at sea. To prevent this possible 
abuse, a further provision has been attached to the first para- 
graph of section 13 to prohibit seamen examined and rated as 
competent under this last provision from composing more than 
one-quarter of the number of able seamen required by this sec- 
tion to be shipped or employed upon any vessel. 

This provision for the encouragement of ambitious men in- 
clined to a seafaring life is not to be found anywhere in the 
Senate bill. A wise administration of this provision will un- 
doubtedly tend to open an opportunity for all those who are 
prone to sea life and make rapid their advancement. It will 
attract the attention of those naturally inclined to the sea and 
make an opening for them without requiring them te go 
through what to them is unnecessary and get three years’ ex- 
perience at sea in order to make an able seaman. 

EXAMINATIONS FOR CERTIFICATE OF ABLE SEAMANSHIP. 


The second paragraph of section 13 provides the method of 
examination by which any person making application for a cer- 
tificate of qualification as an able seaman may be made. The 
application is to be made to the board of local inspectors. which 
under the law is composed of men appointed by the United 
States district judge and collector of customs. The examination 
is to be conducted by the local board of inspectors under oath 
and under rules approved by the Secretary of Commerce, show- 
ing the nationality and age of the applicant, the vessel or ves- 
sels upon which he has had service, and the waters upon which 
such service was rendered. If he is found competent, a certifi- 
eate of service is to be issued by the board to him, and this is 
to be accepted as prima facie evidence as to his rating as an 
able seaman. Each board of local inspectors is required to 
keep a complete record of all examinations and certificates of 
able seamanship issued by them and to whom issued, and shall 
keep on file the evidence upon which the examination was con- 
ducted and the certificate granted. 

ENFORCEMENT OF THIS SECTION. 

The fourth paragraph of section 13 of the substitute bill pro- 
vides means for the enforcement of the provisions of this sec- 
tion. It requires that the collector of customs may, upon his 
own motion, and shall upon the sworn information of any repu- 
table citizen of the United States complaining that this section 
is not being complied with, cause a muster that is, a roll call— 
of the crew of the vessel complained against to be made to 
ascertain the fact. The clearance of any vessel failing to com- 
ply with this section is prohibited. To prevent interference 
with the scheduled movement of the vessel, and to afford time 
for investigation, it is provided that every such complaint in 
order to hold the vesse) must be filed at least six hours before 
it is scheduled to depart. The making of any false affidavit 
under this section is made perjury and punishable by a heavy 
penalty. A violation of any of the provisions of this section 
subjects the owner, master, or officer in charge of the vessel to 
a penalty of from $100 to $500. 


NO PRESENT ABLE-SEAMEN REGULATIONS, 


The importance of shipping a sufficient number of able sea- 
men must be apparent to everyone. Their duties are among the 
most responsible to be performed by any part of the crew. 
Their position with reference to the lowering of boats and the 
handling of the same when lowered, in times of collisions, 
wrecks, or emergencies, is of the first magnitude. Their sery- 
ices in the saving of lives under such circumstances are indis- 
pensable and their training and experience are most important 
and valuable in the saving of living and helpless human beings. 
On them depends the rescuing of the lives of passengers and 


crew. 

Notwithstanding the importance of their duties and position, 
yet, strange to say, up to the present time there has been no 
Jaw upon the statute books of the United States defining the 
qualifications of an able seaman nor requiring service an deck 
of any vessel at sea for such seamen. Strange, yet no such 
provision is to be found among the rules and regulations 
adopted and promulgated by the board of steamboat inspectors 
for the guidance of our merchant marine. Failure to ship and 
carry a proper number of able seamen by any vessel is not pun- 
ishable under any law or rule of our land. Is it, then, any 
wonder that when at this late date it is proposed by this bill 
to define by statute the qualifications of an able seaman the 
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masters and vessel owners should strenuously object? Vessels 
have been at liberty to carry as many or as few able seamen as 
suited their pleasure and convenience and as did not lessen 
their dividends. Under this section, however, from the fourth 
year after the passage of this bill at least 65 per cent of the 
sailors on deck must be able seamen. 


A STRANGE FACT. 


Tt is Stid that truth at times is stranger than fiction. In the 
case of sailors we have a forcible illustration of this saying. 
The average person naturally thinks that those familiar with 
and employed about water will necessarily become familiar 
with the art of swimming. In the minds of most people the 
sailor is supposed to swim with the ease and grace of a duck 
or other aquatic bird. From extensive hearings held before the 
committee, however, we learn that there is but a small per- 
centage of even able seamen who are able to swim. There is 
no law, rule, or regulation of the board of steamboat inspectors 
requiring them to acquire this art. One would think they 
would yoluntarily, unconsciously, or instinctively acquire it for 
their own safety, if for no other purpose. I for one hope that 
the board of inspectors will consider this feature and in the 
near future establish a rule requiring every so-called able and 
ordinary sailor or seaman to become proficient in the art of 


swimming. 
LIFEBOAT EQUIPMENT AND LIFE RAFTS. 


Section 14 of the substitute is an amendment to section 4488 
of the present Revised Statutes. This new part of the section 
makes provision for every steam vessel navigating the oceans, 
lakes, bays, or sounds to carry a sufficient number of lifeboats, 
floats, rafts, life preservers, and other life-saving appliances 
and equipment, and the means of propelling and handling the 
same as will best secure the safety of all passengers and crew 
on board such vessels in casa of disaster; and every sea-going 
vessel carrying passengers and every such vessel navigating any 
of the northern or northwestern lakes is required to have the 
lifeboats provided by law, and also be provided with suitable 
boats and davits, so arranged as to allow the same to be safely 
launched while such vessels are under speed or otherwise. 

The committee has deemed it advisable that the provision 
with reference to lifeboats, life rafts, davits, embarkation of 
the passengers in lifeboats and rafts, the manning of the boats, 
muster rolls, and drills should be incorporated in an amendment 
to section 4488 of the Navigation Laws, because of its relation- 
ship and germaneness to the subjects treated. Hereafter such 
important subjects as lifeboats, floats, rafts, life preservers, and 
other life-saving appliances and equipment, and the require- 
ments as to davits, embarkation of passengers, and lifeboats 
and rafts, the manning of lifeboats and rafts, musters, drills 
of the crews on steamers navigating the oceans, lakes, bays, or 
sounds of the United States after July 1, 1915, will be subject 
to the provisions, limitations, and minimum requirements 
herein set forth, and such vessels will at all times hereafter be 
required to comply in every respect therewith. The require- 
ments for such purposes established in this section will here- 
after remain the statutory requirements until changed by Con- 
greso, and will not be subject to modification or repeal by the 
Board of Inspectors. A 

This section classifies lifeboats and sets forth how they shall 
be constructed, the strength of boats, buoyancy, the manner of 
their construction, and the type of pontoon life rafts that may 
be approved; the capacity limits and the number of persons 
who may be embarked in each lifeboat or life raft; also the 
equipment of lifeboats and life rafts; storage of the boats and 
launching of the same, and the number and strength of the 
davits and gear and the manner of manning each lifeboat. 

LIFEBOATS REQUIRED BY THE SENATE BILL. 


The language of the Senate bill in relation to lifeboats is as 
follows: $ 


Provided, That no vessel carrying pasen ers, except those navigat- 
ing rivers and harbors and the smaller inland lakes, as hereinbefore 
specified, exclusively, shall be permitted to depart from any port of 
the United States unless she is provided and equipped with a sufficient 
number of seaworthy lifeboats to carry and transport at one time ev 

passenger and every member of the crew licensed to be carried on boa 

such vessel and unless she shall have a sufficient crew to man each 
lifeboat with not less than two men of the rating of able seaman or 
higher, who shall be drilled in the handling and lowering of lifeboats 
under rules and regulations to be prescribed by the Board of Super- 
vising I rs with the . of the Secretary of Commerce: 
Provided further, That the rd of Supervising Inspectors be, and 
are hereby, authorized and directed to prescribe rules and regulations, 
to be approved by the Secretary of Commerce, to posre in harbor and 
at sea, for lifeboat drili and fire drill to be held for the training of the 
crew in fighting fire, in abandoning the vessel, and in caring for the 


passengers, and to proyide for the assi ent of each passcnger to a 
EAr place in the lifeboats, said assignment to be made at the time 
Phe person is taken aboard the vessel as a passenger, who shall there- 


upon be informed of such assignment. 
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CERTIFICATED LIFEBOAT MEN AND MANNING OF LIFEBOATS BY SUBSTITUTE 


Section 14 provides for certificated lifeboat men and the man- 
ning of lifeboats and rafts, as follows: 
CERTIFICATED LIFEBOAT MEN— MANNING OF THE BOATS, 


There shall be for each boat or raft a number of lifeboat men at least 
oyua to that specifed, as follows: If tbe boat or raft carrles less than 
6 Poe se the minimum number of certificated lifeboat men shall be 3; 
if the boat or raft carries from 61 to 85 persons, the minimum number 
of certificated lifeboat men shall be 4; if the boat or raft carries from 
86 to 110 persons, the minimum number of certificated lifeboat men 
shall be 5; if the boat or raft carries from 111 to 160 persons, the 
minimum number of certificated lifeboat men shall be 6; if the boat or 
raft carries from 161 to 210 persons, the minimum number of cer- 
tificated lifeboat men shall be 7; and, thereafter, 1 additional certifi- 
cated lifeboat man for each additional 50 persons, 

The allocation of the certificated lifeboat men to each boat and raft 
remains within the discretion of the master, according to the cir- 


cumstances. 

By “ certificated lifeboat men” is meant any number of the crew who 
holds a certificate of 1 issued under the authority of the Sec- 
retary of Commerce, who is hereby directed to provide for the issue 
of such certificates. 

In order to obtain the special lifeboat man’s certificate the . — 
must prove to the satisfaction of an officer designated by the Secreta: 
of Commerce that he has been trained in all the operations connect 
with launching lifeboats and the use of oars; that he is acquainted 
with the practical handling of the boats themselves; and, further, 
that he is capable of understanding and answering the orders relative 
to lifeboat service. 

Section 4463 of the Revised Statutes, 
by addin, 
stated,” 


as amended, is hereby amended 
the words “ including certificated lifeboat men, separately 
the word “crew” wherever it occurs. 
MANNING OF BOATS, 

An officer or able seaman shall be pacon in charge of each boat or 
pontoon raft. Ile shall have a list of its crew, and shall see that the 
3 . under his orders are acquainted with their several duties 
an ns. 

a man capable of working the motor shall be assigned to each motor 


The duty of seeing that the boats, pontoon rafts, and other life-saving 
appliances are at all times ready for use shall be assigned to one or 
more officers. 

MUSTER ROLL AND DRILLS. 


Special duties for the event of an emergency shall be allotted to each 
member of the crew. 

The muster list shows all these special duties and indicates in pee 
ticular the station to which each man must go and the duties t 
he has to perform. 

Before the vessel sails the muster list shall be drawn up and exhib- 
ited, and the proper authority, to be designated by the tary of 
Commerce, shall be satisfied that the muster list has been pre for 
the vessel. It shall be posted in several parts of the vessel and in 
particular in the crew's quarters. 

MUSTER LIST. 
The muster list shall assign duties to the different members of the 
crew in connection with— 
2) The closing of the water-tight doors, valves, etc. 
b) The equipment of the boats and rafts generally. 
c) The launching of the boats attached to davits. 
d are 282 pret tion of the other boats and the pontoon rafts. 
e e muster of the 
f) The extinction of sy iti 

The muster list shall assign to the members of the steward's depart- 
ment their several duties in relation to the passengers at a time of 
emergency. These duties shall include— 

(a) Tarna the passengers. 

(b) Seeing that they are dressed and have put on their life jackets in 
a proper manner. 

105 Assembling the passengers. 

(d) Keeping order in the passages and on the stairways, and generally 
controlling the movements of the Porapak 

The muster list shall spee efinite alarm signals for calling all 
the crew to their boat and fire stations and shall give full particulars 
of these signals. 

MUSTERS AND DRILLS. 

Musters of the crews at their boat and fire stations, followed by boat 
and fire drills, respectively, shall be held at least once a fortnight, 
elther in port or at sea. An entry shall be made in the official log 
book of these drills or of the reasons why they could not be held. 

Different groups of boats shall be used in turn at successive boat 
drills, The Grills and ins ons shall be so arranged that the crew 
thoroughly understand and are practiced in the duties they have to 

‘orm, and that all the boats and pontoon rafts on the ship, with 

e gear appertaining to them, are always ready for immediate use. 

LIFE JACKETS AND LIFE BUOYS, 


A life jacket of an approved type, or other appliance of equal buoy- 
ancy 8 of being fitted on the body, shall be carried for every 
person on board, and, in addition, a sufficient number of life jackets or 
other equivalent appliances suitable for children, 


It must not be inferred from the foregoing that there will only 
be one licensed officer or one able seaman in each lifeboat. The 
foregoing provision really only provides an able seaman, or 
licensed officer, for the officering of each lifeboat in lowering 
and when lowered, and who has charge of the boat or raft while 
upon the water. 

CERTIFICATED LIFEBOAT MEN, WHERE FROM? 

The question naturally arises, From what part of the vessel 
are these certificated lifeboat men to come? Another question 
is, Why not have enough able seamen among the deck crew to 
furnish at least two able seamen for each lifeboat, as required 
in the Senate bill? 

Under the operation of the provisions of this section for cer- 
tificated lifeboat men there is absolutely no question but what 


every able seaman on deck, as defined by section 13, will be in- 
cluded among the certificated lifeboat men. It was shown by 
the testimony of every master and vessel owner who appeared 
before the committee that it is not necessary or essential for 
the modern steamer to carry a number of able seamen sufficient 
to furnish two for each lifeboat where a lifeboat accommoda- 
tion for all the passengers and crew is required. It was shown 
to the satisfaction of the committee that if a sufficient number 
of able seamen were required to provide two for each lifedoat 
that the additional able seamen which the boats would, under 
such rules, be required to procure and carry, would have nothing 
to do aboard the vessels while at sea but to wait for emergen- 
cies calling for the use of the lifeboats and equipment. Of 
course additional help, whether necessary or unnecessary, im- 
poses additional burdens on vessel owners. 

This committee has no sympathy for any argument which has 
for its sole purpose the increasing of the present high dividends 
of the vessel owners. On the other hand, we do not consider 
it our duty to create additional positions solely for the sake 
of increasing the number of jobs for persons seeking employ- 
ment, We acknowledge the wisdom and necessity of having at 
least two efficient and qualified lifeboat men for each boat or 
raft. We consider it necessary for the safety of passengers 
and crew on every such lifeboat that there should be at least 
two qualified and efficient lifeboat men, capable of handling, 
4 and guiding in an expert manner these lifeboats and 
rafts. 

If there were no other reasonable way in which to provide two 
efficient and qualified lifeboat men for each lifeboat and raft, 
we would have gladly and unanimously recommended that the 
vessel owners maintain enough of able seamen on each vessel 
to furnish at least two efficient and qualified lifeboat men for 
each boat and raft. We found from the evidence before us, to 
our satisfaction, that it is not necessary to compel the vessel 
owners to employ any more lifeboat men then this proposed 
law requires for the purpose of taking care of and manning the 
lifeboats, if we make provision for the purpose of using other 
efficient and qualified members of the crew for that purpose. 

Witness after witness came before the committee and testi- 
fied that there were always to be found among the members 
of the steward’s and firemen’s departments, stewards, firemen, 
and others with as much skill and experience in handling and 
steering lifeboats in cases of emergency and necessity £3 is 
possessed by the average able seaman. It will be remembered 
that under the rules and regulations of the board of inspectors 
that the crew of every vessel is now required, and will be 
required under this proposed law, both in and out of port, to 
attend and participate in fire, boat, and other drills which 
under rules of said board are held once a week. In tHBese drills 
the members of the steward’s and firemen’s department are 
required to participate with the able seamen, and it is the 
testimony of impartial witnesses that the skill, bravery, and 
efficiency shown by many of the members of those departments 
are equal to and even excel in many instances the records of the 
best able seamen in lowering, in embarkation, and in the handl- 
ing and steering of lifeboats and rafts. 

Members of the steward’s and flremen's department are to 
be found in great numbers on every vessel, who have followed 
the sea not only for the length of time that is required by this 
bill for the making of an able seamen, but for much longer 
periods. Some of the longest sea-experienced members of the 
crew are always to be found in the steward's and flremen's de- 
partment. Why should the services of such men be discarded 
in times of emergency? There is only one possible answer that 
can be made why they should not be pressed into service when 
there is an impending disaster. It may be urged by those with- 
out experience or study of the situation that they will be 
needed in alarming, assisting, and guiding the passengers from 
their rooms to the decks in emergencies and disasters. Such, 
however, are the duties of a large number of the members of 
those departments, but it must be remembered that frequently 
there are as many stewards and firemen as there are passengers, 
and it is seldom that there is not at least one steward for every 
four or five passengers aboard. It is by rules made the duty 
of members of the steward's department to arouse end alarm 
the passengers, and to assist them in dressing and putting on 
the life preservers, and guiding them to the decks, but in every 
ease there is a great sufficiency of such help, and there are 
plenty of such members of the crew experienced and qualified 
to assist in the embarkation and launching of lifeboats and 
steering them when lowered. 

To this committee it did not seem sensible or reasonable to 
require an additional and unnecessary force to be employed on 
the deck of the vessel, when there was plenty of efficient and 
qualified help already on board to properly man the lifeboats. 
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Equal and joint participation in all required boat and other 
drills has shown that the members of the steward’s and firemen’s 
department equal, and in many instances excell, the regular 
so-called able seamen in the manning and handling of lifeboats. 
Why should not such be the case when many of them have had 
as much, or longer, experience at sea than the so-called able 
seamen? Why should not they have the qualifications necessary 
for manning the lifeboats when for years they have participated 
in all the same prescribed drills and exercises with the able 
seamen? ` 

The only difference in their experience is that the able seamen 
naturally acquire a little more of the swinging and motion of 
the vessel, because they are necessarily more of the time on 
deck, where the vessel's motion is greater, than are the members 
of the stewards’ and firemen’s department, whose time is spent 
more in the center and interior of the vessel. The testimony 
before us shows that the stewards and firemen are as expert on 
the average as the able seamen in swimming, rowing, and han- 
dling the life boats and rafts. I admit that the more ideal con- 
dition would be to have a crew of able seamen sufficient to fur- 
nish at least two seamen for each lifeboat; but as it is, there 
will be at least one able seaman or licensed officer in each life- 
boat, and in a majority of the lifeboats there will be at least 
two such officers or able seamen, the balance only being supplied 
by certificated lifeboat men from members of the stewards’ and 
firemen’s department. If it were my humble opinion that for 
the safety of the traveling public able seamen only possessed 
sufficient qualifications for the proper manning of lifeboats, I 
should be the last one to support the provisions and require- 
ments for certificated lifeboat men as reported by the committee. 


RESCUERS OF “ VOLTURNO’S ” PASSENGERS. 


A most forcible and practical illustration of the value of 
members of the stewards’, firemen’s, and other departments of 
the vessel as lifeboat men was shown in the work of rescuing 
passengers from the Volturno, which burned in the mid-Atlantic 
last October. 

According to the statement of Capt. Kreibohm, of the Kroon- 
land, an American vessel flying the American flag, at the time 
of rescue the winds were so terrific and the sea was so high 
and dangerous that in the judgment of Capt. Kreibohm it would 
have been criminal on his part to order the lifeboats lowered 
and manned. In accordance with the custom prevailing in the 
merchant marine in such appalling emergencies, he called for 
volunteers, and many from all departments of the vessel re- 
sponded and engaged in the work of rescue. Here is what Capt. 
Kreibohm said in part in his report to the managers of the cor- 
poration to which his vessel belonged. In speaking of the rescue 
work he said: 

When my ship rescued 88 people from the burning Volturno, there 
was a heavy gale blowing and a terrific sea running. Many volunteers 
from all departments of my crew offered to go in the boats. All were 
eligible for the work of handling the lifeboats. I selected a crew com- 
posed of sailors, firemen, and stewards; in my judgment, the said fire- 
men and stewards being more competent than some of the deck hands, 
Quento their frequent training in boat drills, and I launched three 

The German steamship Grosser Kurfurst was also engaged in 
rescue work at the time of the Volturno disaster. Capt. Moeller 
of that steamship in his report to his superiors concerning the 
same said: 

Besides sailors, also stewards, scullery men, and coal trimmers yol- 
unteered, and were picked to man the lifeboats of the Kurfurst. 

The first lifeboat was sent out under the second officer, and 
the crew was made up as follows: 

One quartermaster, one sailmaker, four sailors, one bollermaker, one 
coal trimmer. 

So there were three who were not sailors in this crew. 

Second lifeboat under third officer, six sailors, three stewards, one 
trimmer. 

Making six sailors and four others of the crew. 

Third lifeboat under fourth officer, two quartermasters, two sailors, 
two stewards, one scullery man, two trimmers. 

Two quartermasters and two sailors would make four, and 
there were five others—two stewards, one scullery man, and 
iwo trimmers. 

The last boat was manned by à majority of nonsailors: 


These three lifeboats went to rescue at night, during heavy storm 
and high sea, and saved 32 persons from Volturno before daybreak. 
5 after daybreak comparatively easy on account of moderated 
weather. 

I repeat that not only our sailors, but all the men employed in the 
different departments on board are constantly drilled in handling 
lifeboats. 


In the face of this recent and awful experience, in which 
when a call for volunteers was made to man the lifeboats in a 
sea so dangerous, that the captains of the vessels considered 
it criminal to order the lifeboats lowered into the sea; when 


in some instances more than a majority of the men manning 
the lifeboats who volunteered, were from the stewards, fire- 
men, and other departments, risked their lives and successfully 
succeeded in manning the lifeboats and in rescuing human lives, 
who can reasonably contend that able seamen are the only meni- 
bers of the crew qualified to act as lifeboat men? Experience 
has thus demonstrated the fallacy of such claims. 
EMBARKATION OF PASSENGERS IN LIFEBOATS AND LIFE RAFTS. 


Section 14 also contains a provision requiring that suitable 
arrangements shall be made for embarking passengers in life- 
boats and rafts, in accordance with regulations made by the 
board of supervising inspectors, with the approval of the Sec- 
retary of Commerce. 

The Senate bill requires that there shall be a sufficient num- 
ber of seaworthy lifeboats to carry and transport at one time 
every passenger and every member of the crew licensed to be 
carried on board such vessel. The Senate bill includes all 
waters and all boats in the same class. It makes no distinction 
in the dangers of navigating the different bodies of water. It 
does not take into consideration the different conditions upou 
the different bodies of water for rescuing those in distress. 
It proceeds upon the theory that the daagers of all waters, 
oceans, lakes, bays, and sounds are equal and alike and requires 
the same provisions for lifeboats in all waters and in all sea- 
sons. It contains no provjsions for life rafts. As a general 
proposition life rafts are not as efficient and serviceable as 
lifeboats. The testimony in the hearings before your committee 
disclosed beyond dispute that in many instances in marine dis- 
asters in all bodies of water that situations and emergencies 
for life saving arise in which the lifeboats can not be used at 
all or not to as much advantage as life rafts. The testimony 
showed that in some instances, owing to the character of the 
disaster and the surroundings of the vessel, that it was impos- 
sible to lower or use lifeboats but that life rafts could be used 
in such cases for the purpose of saving lives. 

The committee’s substitute upon this subject has taken into 
consideration the actual and natural conditions in the navi- 
gation of vessels on the different waters. It makes a difference 
in the number of lifeboats and rafts required, but no difference 
in the number and qualifications of the men required to man 
the lifeboats, except in the source from which drawn. For the 
purpose of showing in full the provisions of the committee’s 
substitute upon this subject I herewith take the liberty of set- 
ting forth in full the requirements in lifeboats and rafts which 
section 14 of the substitute requires for every vessel on the dif- 
ferent bodies of water that are navigated: 


EMBARKATION OF THE PASSENGERS IN THE LIFEBOATS AND RAFTS. 


Suitable arrangements shall be made for embarking the passengers 
in the boats, in accord with 5 by the board of supervising in- 
spectors, with the approval of the ogee pind Sees Commerce, 

In vessels which carry rafts there shall a number of rope ladders 
always available for use in embarking the persons on to the rafts. 

At no moment of its voyage shall any Dewees steam vessel of the 
United States on ocean routes have on rd a total number of persons 
greater than that for whom accommodation is provided in the feboats 
and pontoon life rafts on board. 

If the lifeboats attached to davits do not provide sufficient accom- 
modation for all persons on board, additional lifeboats of one of the 
standard shall be provided. This addition shall bring the total 
Ed peated of the boats on the vessel at least up to the greater of the two 
following amounts: 

e minimum capacity required b; 


these regulations; 
capacity sufficient to accomm 


(a 
{8 A te 75 per cent of the persons 
— f th odati fred shall be d 
e re! er o: e accommodation requ sha provided, under 
regulations of the board of supervising inspectors, approved by the 
Secretary of Commerce, either in boats of class 1 or class 2, or in pon- 
toon ts of an approved oP; Provided, That during the interval 
from May 15 to September 15, inclusive, any passenger steam vessel 
of the United States, on ocean routes less n 20 nautical miles 
offshore, shall be required to carry accommodation for not less than 


0 


70 per cent of the total number of persons on board in lifeboats and 
pontoon life rafts, of which accommodation not less than 50 per cent 
shall be in lifeboats and 50 ts or 


pn cent may be in collapsible 
rafts, under regulations of the rd of supervising inspectors, approved 
by the Secretary of Commerce. 


At no moment of its voyage may any ocean-cargo steam vessel of 
the United States have on board a total number of persons greater 
than that for whom accommodation is provided in the lifeboats on 
board. The number and of such boats shall be determined by 
regulations of the board of supervising inspectors, approved by the 
Secretary of Commerce. 

At no moment of its voyage may any passenger steam vessel of the 
United States on the Great Lakes, on routes more than 3 miles off- 
shore, have on board a total number of persons, including passengers 
and crew, greater than that for whom accommodation is provided in 
the lifeboats and pontoon life rafts on board. The accommodation pro- 
vided in lifeboats shall in every case be sufficient to accommodate at 
least 75 per cent of the persons on board. The number and types of 
such lifeboats and life ts shall be determined by regulations of the 
boa of supervising inspectors, approved by the Secretary of Com- 
merce: Provided, That during the interval from May 15.to September 
15, inclusive, any such steamer shall be required to carry accommoda- 
tion for not less than 50 * centum of persons on board in lifeboats 
and pontoon life rafts, of which accommodation not less than two- 
fifths shall be in lifeboats and three-fifths may be in collapsible boats 
or rafts, under regulations of the board of supervising inspectors, ap- 
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proved by the Secre of Commerce: Provided further, That all E 
Senger steam yessels of the United States, the keels of which are laid 
after the Ist of July, 1915, for service on ocean routes and on the Great 
Lakes, on routes more than 3 miles offshore, shall be built to carry, and 
shall carry, enough lifeboats and life rafts to accommodate all persons 
on board, including passengers and crew: And provided further, That 
not more than 25 per cent of such equipment may be in pontoon life 
rafts or collapsible lifeboats. 

At no moment of its voyage may any ca steam vessel of the 
United States on the Great Lakes have on board a total number of 1165 
sons greater than that for whom accommodation is provided in the life- 
boats on board. The aumber and types of such boats shall be de- 
termined by regulations of the Board of Supervising Inspectors, ap- 
proved by the Secretary of Commerce. 

The number, types, and capacity of ilfeboats and life rafts, together 
with the proportion of such accommodation to the number of persons on 
board which shall be carried on steam vessels on the Great Lakes, on 
routes 3 miles or less offshore, and on all other Jakes, and on rivers, 
bays, and sounds, shall be determined D ations of the Board of 

e of Commerce. 


8 Inspectors, approved by the 
1 rvising Inspectors, approved by 


regulations by the Board of Su 
the Secretary of Commerce, authori by this act, shall be transmitted 


to 5 ara as soon as practicable after they are made. 

The retary of Commerce is authorized in specific cases to exempt 
existing vessels from the requirements of this section that the davits 
shall be of such strength and shall be fitted with a gear of sufficient 
power to insure that the boats can be lowered with their full compie 
ment of persons and equipment, the vessel being assumed tọ have a list 
of 15 Cerroni, where their strict application would not be practicable or 
reasonable. 

From the above provisions it will be seen that all passenger 
and cargo steam vessels of the United States on ocean routes 
are required to have on board at all times and seasons sufficient 
lifeboats and pontoon life rafts to accommodate all. passengers 
aboard of each vessel, as well as all members of the crew. 
There are no exceptions to this provision of any name, nature, 
or description. Neither is there any question of sufficiency of 
accommodation for all passengers and crew in lifeboats and 
rafts. This provision is complete and ought to be satisfactory 
to every impartial and fair-minded person who is posted upon 
this subject. 

From the remainder of the provisions, relating to the em- 
barkation of passengers and crew in lifeboats and rafts, it ap- 
pears that under this bill, when it becomes a law, all passenger 
steam vessels of the United States operating on ocean routes 
not less than 20 nautical miles off shore are required to carry 
sufficient boats to accommodate all on board, excepting during 
the summer season, from May 15 to September 15, a period of 
four months. During this period such vessels shall carry ac- 
commodations for not less than 70 per cent of the total number 
of passengers and crew on board in lifeboats and pontoon life 
rafts. 


Passenger and cargo steam yessels of the United States on 
the Great Lakes are required to carry throughout the year ac- 
commodations in lifeboats and pontoon life rafts for the total 
number of persons, passengers and crew, on board such vessel 
the year around, excepting during the period from May 15 to 
September 15, where the route is more than 3 miles off shore. 

During the summer season, from May 15 to September 15, in- 
elusive, such vessels upon the Great Lakes shall be required to 
carry accommodations for not less than 50 per cent of all per- 
sons on board in lifeboats and life rafts; not less than two- 
fifths of such accommodations shall be in lifeboats, and three- 
fifths may be in collapsible boats or rafts, in accordance with 
the rules of the Board of Supervising Inspectors, approved by 
the Secretary of Commerce. 

It thus will be seen, and it should, in weighing this bill, be 
constantly held in mind, that accommodations are required by 
this bill for all persons on board of each passenger or cargo 
steam yessel of the United States on ocean routes all the time, 
and on ocean routes less than 20 miles off shore eight months of 
the year, and on the Great Lakes eight months of the year. 

LIFEBOAT ACCOMMODATIONS UNDER PRESENT REGULATIONS. 

In pursuance of a duty imposed upon the Board of Supervis- 
ing Inspectors by authority of law that board heretofore made 
and promulgated general rules and regulations affecting navi- 
gation. Among such rules and regulations is a provision relat- 
ing to lifeboat accommodations to be carried by passenger 
steam vessels of the United States while navigating different 
bodies of water. Complaint has been made that the present 
regulations are in some respects insufficient and inefficient. The 
terms of this substitute show that it is the opinion of your 
committee that the present regulations with regard to lifeboat 
accommodations are a proper subject for improvement. To 
show the improvements in lifeboat accommodations in the sub- 
stitute bill as compared with the present rules and regulations 
upon that subject adopted by the Board of Supervising In- 
spectors I invite your attention to a comparison of the present 
and proposed lifeboat accommodations. 

We find under the present rules and regulations of the Board 
of Steamboat Inspectors that lifeboat accommodations are re- 
quired as follows upon the following bodies of water: 


PRESENT RULES AND REGULATIONS. 

All American ocean steamers carrying passengers to and from 
foreign ports shall be equipped with lifeboats of sufficient 
capacity to accommodate at one time all persons on board, 
including passengers and crew. One-half of such lifeboat 
sani tener may be in approved life rafts or approved collapsible 

oats, 

On all coastwise passenger steamers there shall be accommo- 
dations at one time for all persons on board, excepting during 
the summer season from May 15 to December 15. 

From May 15 to September 15 such coastwise steamers shall 
carry lifeboat accommodations for 30 per cent of all persons 
on board. 

Two-thirds of all lifeboat accommodations required of such 
steamers in coastwise trade throughout the year excepting 
four months of the summer may be in approved life rafts or 
collapsible boats. 

Steamers carrying passengers on routes more than 5 miles 
offshore on the Great Lakes, other lakes, bays, and sounds are 
required under the present regulations to have lifeboat ac- 
commodations for all persons on board at one time, excepting 
during the summer season from May 15 to October 15, during 
which period such passenger boats on lakes, bays, and sounds 
are required to carry accommodations at one time for at least 
30 per cent of all persons on board. 

Passenger stenmers on lakes, bays, and sounds, navigation 
routes lying at all points within 5 miles from land or only on 
waters whose depth is not sufficient to entirely submerge the 
vessel in case of disaster, during the summer season from May 
15 to October 15, are required under the present regulations 
to only carry lifeboat accommodations at one time for not less 
than 10 per cent of all persons on board. 

Lifeboat accommodations ‘are required of vessels on lakes, 
bays, and sounds tributary to the Pacific coast, Atlantic coast, 
south of the 33d parallel, or on the Gulf of Mexico for at least 
30 per cent of all persons on board without any exception in 
the summer season. But passenger steamers upon the last- 
named waters whose routes are within a distance of 5 miles 
from land, or only upon waters whose depth is not sufficient to 
entirely submerge the vessel in case of disaster, shall carry 
accommodations sufficient to accommodate at all times at least 
10 per cent of all persons on board. 

Steamers navigating the bodies of water last named may 
have three-fourths of the required lifeboats in approved rafts 
or approved collapsible lifeboats. 

Passenger steamers equipped with wireless telegraphy navigat- 
ing in daylight only and whose routes are at all times within 
10 miles from land or over waters whose depth is not deep 
enough to entirely submerge the vessel in case of disaster, dur- 
ing the period from May 15 to October 15, are required to be 
equipped with lifeboat accommodations sufficient to accommo- 
date at one time at least 15 per cent of all persons on board, but 
three-fourths of this lifeboat capacity may be in approved rafts 
or approved collapsible lifeboats. 

The present regulations also apply to passenger vesseis upon 
rivers and harbors and to smaller steamers of less than 100 tons 
gross, with local regulations in a number of other places. 

COMPARISON, 


For the purpose of fairly and pointedly showing the improve- 
ment in the substitute bill over the present rules and regulations 
prescribed by the Board of Supervising Inspectors, I desire 
to call your attention to the increase in lifeboat accommoda- 
tions required by the provisions of the substitute bill. This com- 
parison applies solely to passenger steamboats of the United 
States and to lifeboats proper. 


INCREASE IN LIFEBOAT ACCOMMODATIONS. 


A comparison of the lifeboat accommodations required by the 
substitute bill, with such accommodations as required by the 
present rules and regulations, show the following increase under 
the substitute bill: 

Per cent, 
On ocean routes, increase in lifeboats „ö 
On coastwise steamers, increase in lifeboats excepting between May 

15..and ‘September! 10.225 y eee a oe 125 
Coastwise steamers, increase from May 15 to September 15. 
On lakes, bays, and sounds on passenger steamers on routes more 

than 8 miles offshore, excepting from May 15 to October 15_____ 200 
On such lakes, bays, and sounds, steamers from May 15 to October 

15, not more than 3 miles offshore, increase 


Under the present rules and regulations such passenger steam- 
ers on lakes, bays, and sounds, with routes within 5 miles of 
shore, need carry in the summer season, from May 15 to Sep- 
tember 15, lifeboat and raft accommodations at one time for 
only 10 per cent of all persons on board; only one-quarter of 
this 10 per cent accommodation need be in lifeboats. 
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Under the provisions of this substitute bill the accommoda- 
tions for lifeboats on vessels whose routes are within 3 miles 
from shore, instead of 5 miles, as under the present rules and 
regulations, are left to the discretion of the board of steamboat 
inspectors; but there is a change in the present substitute for 
the greater safety of life by confining the scope of this last pro- 
vision respecting near-shore routes to distances within 3 miles 
from shore instead of 5, as under the present rules and regu- 
lations. It is safe for us to assume that the board of steam- 
boat inspectors, in view of the fact that in all other respects 
this bill requires an increase in lifeboat accommodations, will 
take notice and require an increase in lifeboat accommodations 
required to be carried by passenger steamers on lakes, bays, and 
sounds within 8 miles from shore. Public sentiment, 4 my 
humble opinion, will force the board to do this. 

ACCOMMODATIONS ON GREAT LAKES—PERSONAL OPINION, 


Notwithstanding that I shall support the provisions of the 
substitute bill in relation to the lifeboat accommodations re- 
quired of vessels on the Great Lakes, yet I do so merely for 
committee purposes. I deem it but justice to myself at this 
time to say that in the committee I did my utmost to persuade 
my colleagues to insert a provision requiring all passenger 
steamers on the Great Lakes, without regard to the distances 
of their routes off shore, to carry lifeboat accommodations for 
75 per cent of all on board during the excursion season, from 
May 15 to the 15th of September, exclusive, and that of such 
75 per cent two-thirds of such accommodations should be life- 
boats proper and the balance ia life rafts or collapsible life- 
boats. My views upon this subject were, however, contrary to 
the majority view of the committee. I considered it my duty 
to promote as best I could the reporting and passage of this 
bill at this session. For that purpose, and for that purpose 
only, I consented to surrender for the time being my personal 
view- upon this subject, and have consented, for the purpose of 
making some progress with this important legislation, to the 
views of the majority of the committee. I desire that it should 
not be overlooked that my contention is that there should be no 
lessening of the amount of lifeboat accommodations required of 
boats on the Great Lakes because of the nearness of their 
routes to shore. 

EQUIPMENT OF NEW VESSELS, 

In section 14, page 63, the bill requires that all passenger 
steam vessels of the United States, the keels of which are laid 
after July 1, 1915, for service on ocean routes and on the Great 
Lakes more than 8 miles offshore, shall be built to carry, and 
shall carry, enough lifeboats and life rafts to accommodate all 
persons on board, including passengers and crews, and that all 
of these accommodations shall be in lifeboats, excepting that 
not more than 25 per cent of the same may be in pontoon life 
rafts or collapsible lifeboats. Experience and statistics show 
that the average life of a merchant marine vessel is but 20 
years. Without requiring existing vessels to carry any ac- 
commodations beyond those provided for in this bill it will be 
but a short period of 20 years before all vessels afloat, if this 
bill becomes a law and remains on the statute books, will be 
carrying full accommodations in lifeboats and rafts for all on 
board all the time and in all seasons, But I believe that with 
the passage of this bill and a few short years’ experience under 
it that there will be increased additional accommodations in 
lifeboats and rafts required and imposed upon existing pas- 
senger steam yessels. 

LICENSED PASSENGER CAPACITY SHOULD BE MEASURE FOR LIFEBOAT 
ACCOMMODATIONS, 

In my humble opinion the provisions of the substitute bill 
requiring lifeboat accommodations should not be based on the 
number of passengers and crew on board. The number of pas- 
sengers on the same vessel in different voyages may and do 
differ greatly. Accommodations for 50 per cent of all on board 
on voyages, when the vessel is carrying the greatest number 
of passengers it is licensed to carry, will provide more than full 
lifeboat accommodations for all on board on the average trip 
of such vessel. Under the lifeboat-accommodation provision in 
the proposed law the vessel owner must of necessity be provided 
with at least lifeboat accommodations for 50 per cent of the 
highest number of passengers which the boat is licensed to 
carry. 
It is plain to be seen therefore that so long as the owner is 
obliged on some yoyages to have lifeboat accommodations for 
50 per cent of all persons it is licensed to carry that it will not 
harm or cause any additional burden to the vessel owner to 
compel him to carry at all times lifeboat accommodations to the 
amount of 50 per cent of the highest number of persons it is 
licensed to carry on every trip that such vessel makes. It will 
require no more help, and it will not make one additional dollar 
of expense, if this 50 per cent of lifeboat accommodations ta be 
carried on lake routes required in this bill was amended so as 


to make it apply to 50 per cent of all the persons that the 
vessel was licensed to carry. Then the passenger vessels affected 
by such a rule would have during the summer months lifeboat 
accommodations sufficient to provide for all passengers and crew 
on board on all voyages made by the vessel excepting a few 
during those four summer months. 

It was shown in the evidence before the committee that the. 
Christopher Columbus, a steel passenger steamboat plying be- 
tween Chicago and Milwaukee, with a capacity of 8,800 pas- 
sengers, carried on only about five or six trips in the summer 
season passengers in excess of 2,100 or 2,200 persons. It was 
admitted by the representatives of the company owning the 
Christopher Columbus that there was sufficient room on this 
vessel to store away lifeboats without additional room or ex- 
pense for them, sufficient to accommodate 2,100 to 2,200 per- 
sons on board. Such accommodations would afford lifeboats 
for all on board during every voyage that the vessel made dur- 
ing the excursion season except some five or six. Therefore I 
am firmly of the opinion that the law should base the lifeboat 
accommodations which the vessel is required to carry on the 
number of passengers which the vessel is licensed to carry in- 
stead of on the number of passengers and crew on board. 

There is absolutely no question but where both lifeboats and 
life rafts can be used that everyone prefers lifeboats, and 
every experienced sailor will so testify, and that is the reason, 
as I understand it, that the present up-to-date leviathan pas- 
senger ocean steamships provide accommodations in three or 
four times more lifeboats than life rafts. ' 

A good illustration of the superiority of the usefulness of 
lifeboats was afforded in the wreck of the steamer Oklahoma 
at sea in the North Atlantic some time in January, 1914. One 
of her lifeboats which embarked and was launched in the ocean, 
hundreds of miles from shore, with 17 persons on board, drifted 
and endured over heavy wintry seas for two weeks, and when 
found 11 of the 17 persons on board were still living. It is in- 
conceivable that any such record of life preserving could be 
accomplished by means of life rafts. The opportunities for the 
use of lifeboats are far more numerous than for the use of life 
rafts. As said before, however, there are some emergencies 
and positions in which a lifeboat can not be used at all or effi- 
ciently, but where the life rafts can and are successfully used. 


WHY NOT NOW? 


Immediately the advocates of requirements imposing complete 
accommodations for all to be carried by existing steam pas- 
senger vessels ask, why not now impose such requirements upon 
existing passenger steam vessels? This is where the rub comes. 
It is the dividing line. It is where a plain and natural distinc- 
tion is drawn between the Senate bill and this substitute. This 
is where we find that this portion of the Senate bill was not 
based upon any hearings or evidence. This shows why your 
House Committee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries has 
spent the necessary time in taking and considering hearings, 
This is where the House committee draws a natural distinction 
between this unconsidered provision of the Senate bill and 
certain indisputable and uncontrollable facts in the navigation 
of the most valuable, largest, and majestice existing ships 
afloat. 

The representatives of the seamen’s unions have strenuously. 
demanded that accommodations be provided on each passenger 
steamboat vessel of the United States for all persons on board, 
regardless of the consequence. The unthinking portion of the 
public, unversed in the arts or even simple facts of navigation, 
have added their hue and cry to the demands of the seamen’s 
representatives. Yet undisputed facts show that if we were to 
require all such ships on the Great Lakes to carry full lifeboat 
accommodations for all on board at all time, that we would be 
doing that which would render public travel upon a large portion 
of those vessels far more unsafe, dangerous, and unreliable 
than it is now. This class of people do not seem to be able to 
see beyond an able seaman and a lifeboat. Undisputed evidence 
was produced before the committee showing that a great num- 
ber of the passenger steamboats on the Great Lakes, bays, and 
sounds can not comply with such a requirement without re- 
hauling and reconstructing their vessels from almost their bot- 
toms at a cost in many instances nearly as great as the original 
cost of the ship. The increased number of lifeboats that they 
would be required to carry in order to proyide such accommoda- 
tions would in many instances be two or three times as many as 
they are carrying now. 

It must be remembered that lifeboats necessarily weigh more 
than a market basket, for many lifeboats weigh from 3 to 
4 tons. If these vessels were required to comply with such 
a lifeboat requirement, their lifeboats would have to be stored 
away on the center and upper decks, not only displacing pas- 

senger room, which I for one would not give a moment’s con- 
dakto to in hearing the claims of the vessel owners, but 
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by such additional lifeboats an unprovided-for weight would 
be placed on the top of the vessel, making’ the same unsea- 
worthy, top-heavy, unsteady, and unreliable; making them easy 
in even light storms or with swift movements of the vessel to 
be capsized and sunk; making them, in common parlance, un- 
reliable, unsteady, top-heavy, easily unbalanced and capsized, in 
spite of all able seamen, and necessarily and naturally unsafe 
and unmanageable and easily to be capsized. By such require- 
ments we would be making one means of safety to the public 
the cause of providing a danger many times greater than that 
likely to occur where there is a mere insufficiency of lifeboats. 

This is the reason that your committee has drawn a distinc- 
tion in the matter of lifeboat equipment between existing pas- 
senger steam vessels and those to be hereafter constructed. I 
for one would gladly impose upon existing vessels the addi- 
tional burdens of complete lifeboat accommodations, if it were 
not that by so doing an avenue of safety was provided for on 
the one hand and troubles and dangers a hundredfold greater 
to the safety of the traveling public made on the other hand. 
My belief is that if this bill is passed that a little further expe- 
rience will show how these boats may safely be required to carry 
more than herein required, and when this bill shall have be- 
come a law and experience shall have demonstrated its value 
in relation to the new steam vessels to be built, the demand on 
the part of the traveling public for the most improved vessels 
will drive existing passenger steamboats, without full accom- 
modations in lifeboats, out of business, and as time goes by they 
will be more rapidly replaced with the modern constructed pas- 
senger steam vessels than otherwise. 

MY TERSONAL OPINION OF LIFEBOATS. 


With respect to two or three important provisions in this im- 
portant bill I entertain two different opinions. On those par- 
ticular subjects I haye a private opinion, and also a committee 
opinion. It is my private opinion that every existing passenger 
steam vessel of the United States so built as to be conveniently 
prepared to do so, regardless of the waters upon which its routes 
may be, and regardless of the seasons of the year, should be 
required by law to maintain and carry at all times lifeboats 
Sufficient to afford accommodations for all passengers on board, 
including all members of the crew. I believe in the usefulness 
of life rafts. In many emergencies and on many occasions 
they can be used conveniently and efficiently where and when 
lifeboats can not be used at all. Those emergencies and occa- 
sions, in my opinion, are but few. Therefore, in addition to a 
full accommodation of lifeboats for all, I believe that each such 
passenger steam vessel shall at all times be required to carry a 
supply of life rafts to supplement the lifeboat accommodations 
to be used only under certain conditions or circumstances where 
it is impossible or inconvenient to use lifeboats. There is abso- 
lutely no question but where both lifeboats and life rafts can 
be used that every one prefers lifeboats, and every experienced 
sailor will so testify, and, as I understand it, such is the*actual 
preparation and practice of the present up-to-date leviathan 
passenger ocean steamboats. 

THIS IS AN AMBULANCE PROVISION. 


I regret to say that by reason of the nature and scope of this 
pill it does not contain those broad protective measures for the 
safety of travel at sea, that are so desirable and are so gen- 
erally believed to be contained in the bill, except as to increase 
the efficiency of the seamen. This bill is not intended to be an 
absolute guaranty and protection against shipwrecks, collisions, 
or disasters. There is not a single line in it relating to the con- 
struction of future vessels, except to make room for lifeboats 
for all. There is not a single line of it relating o the storing 
of the cargo so as to prevent the breaking out of fire; there is 
nothing of a preventative nature in it, unless it can be said 
that the requirements necessary for able seamen and lifeboats 
on future vessels be such. All other provisions, outside of life- 
boats, are merely remedial of the seaman’s sanitary, physical, 
and financial conditions, 

This bill, so far as it relates to the safety of public travel at 
sea, is simply an ambulance bill. Complete accommodations by 
way of lifeboats and rafts do not prevent collisions, do not pre- 
vent fires, and do not prevent other disasters at sea. Able sea- 
manship, it is true, may reduce the number of disasters that are 
due to the controllable elements of human nature. No increase 
in the efficiency or number of able seamen would have prevented 
the Titanic disaster. No increase in efficiency or number of 
able seamen would have prevented the catastrophe of the Em- 
press of Ireland. No increased efficiency or more able seamen 
would have rescued more lives from the burning Volturno. No 
increase in efficiency of seamen or in their numbers would have 
prevented the collision between the Nantucket and the Monroe. 
All these disasters—outside of the Voliurno, which was due to 
fire—were due to human elements which had nothing to do with 


the seamanship, or number of sailors, or with the supply of life- 
boats. If the fire, in one instance, had not broken out; if the 
ambition to make a world's record-breaking trip had not existed 
on the part of the officers and owners of the Titanic; if a weak 
streak in a petty officer, who made a slight mistake in moving 
a screw in the machinery of the Empress of Ireland, had not 
existed; and if better discipline had been exercised by the offi- 
cers of the Nantucket, none of these gigantic disasters would 
have happened. On the other hand, every one of them would 
bave happened if there had been twice as many improyements 
in seamanship and lifeboat accommodations as called for by this 
bill. 

I say again, this bill is but an ambulance bill. The safety of 
public travel at sea must be taken care of in the improved con- 
struction of vessels so as to render them unsinkable, or as 
nearly so as it is possible for human ingenuity to devise in the 
way of construction. Greater discipline and greater assistance 
to these in authority with the actual navigation, aided by im- 
provement in the crew, will go further to stop preventable dis- 
asters than if there were a lifeboat for each passenger and half 
a dozen lifeboat men to handle it. Let it be borne in mind that, 
in the matter of safety of travel at sea, the truth of the old 
proverb is again forcibly illustrated: “An ounce of prevention is 
worth a pound of cure.” So with disasters of ships at sea, an 
ounce of reliable construction is worth a thousand lifeboats or a 
thousand able seamen. 


LAWS TO AVOID SHIP DISASTERS AT SEA. 


The virtues of the Senate or so-called La Follette seamen's 
bill have been boasted much of by the press and persons directly 
interested in the bill. The measure is deserving of a great deal 
of praise, but the committee's substitute is deserving of greater 
praise and virtues, for it is an improvement upon the La Fol- 
lette seamen’s bill. I regret, however, that neither the so-called 
La Follette seamen’s bill nor the committee’s substitute are as 
broad or far-reaching as they ought to be. This is necessarily 
so, however, because the scope of both bills has been limited so 
as to carry matters of an ambulance character and not to serve 
to prevent disasters. We are dealing with disasters and wrecks; 
instead of that we should be dealing with preventives. But 
neither this committee nor any other Committee on the Mer- 
chant Marine of this House will eyer have the time, technical 
knowledge, and experience to frame and present to this House 
navigation laws that are best adjusted to the prevention of 
ship disasters at sea, Your committee has worked hard, long, 
faithfully, and loyally upon this bill. It has given it more con- 
sideration than any bill of this character has received at the 
hands of its predecessors in the last 20 years, and yet we have 
only scratched the surface. The La Follette bill does no better. 
It even does not scratch as much surface as the committee sub- 
stitute. 

While the members of this committee have as much experi- 
ence in law, and perhaps legislation, as the average Representa- 
tive, yet there is not one among us that ever worked upon the 
construction of a passenger or cargo steam vessel. Not one of 
us owns an interest of any nature, manner, or description in any 
such vessel. Every member upon the committee, excepting four 
of us, are serving our first term upon that committee. We con- 
sider ourselves as capable as any other equal number of men of 
this House to consider the evidence and law that was brought 
before us. We flatter ourselves with the assumption that our 
work upon this bill has been well done. We feel that if we 
were to continue upon this committee until there shall have been 
four or five years’ experience under this bill as a law we 
would have but little desire to subtract from this bill, but that 
there would no doubt be many things which experience would 
show us to be wise to add to it. But you can not reasonably 
expect this committee or any ordinary committee of this House 
to frame and devise a set of scientific, expert, and practical 
navigation laws relating to the construction of the great modern 
passenger steamships which will avoid all preventable disasters 
at sea by rendering them unsinkable or fireproof. 

Here is a broad field in which Congress may well appoint a 


‘select investigating committee, composed of practical experts, 


tə thoroughly investigate the great problems of producing by 
improved construction nonsinkable and fireproof steamships, 
and advancing the arts of navigation and the means necessary 
to obtain the utmost safety to the traveling public, and report 
the same to Congress; or to study, analyze, frame, and present 
proposed laws expressly designed to be a preventive of ship dis- 
aster at sea. For this purpose a commission of experts should 
be appointed to take the testimony of practical marine engineers 
upon this question of the construction of ocean and other 
steamships. Let them, then, simplify the language and terms 
used, and let it then be turned over to a committee of Congress. 
Then such committee will haye on its hands a fund of practical 
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knowledge with which to frame these important laws, and we 
will not be dependent upon the selfish interests of either the 
representatives of labor on the one hand nor the vessel owners 
on the other, nor the ignorance of the publie upon this im- 
portant subject. For years too little serious attention has been 
paid to the subject of preventing disasters, anu our national 
merchant marine as a whole has been treated by Congress and 
the people with criminal neglect. 
ENFORCEMENT OF VIGILANCE AT SEA, 

One of the most important forces in promoting the safety of 
passengers and crew while traveling at sea is vigilance. Eternal 
vigilance is not only the price of liberty. but it is the price 
of the greatest safety at sea for the traveling public. Whatever 
promotes vigilance in the navigation of vessels at sea promotes 
safety. Whatever promotes self-interest promotes vigilance. 
Whatever promotes the shipowners’ financial responsibilities 
for accidents and ship disasters promotes vigilance. Therefore 
let the financial reponsibilities of shipowners be increased. 

CHANGE SHIPOWNERS’ LIMITED LIABILITIES. 

Our laws limiting the liability of shipowners have done as 
much as any one cause to lessen the shipowners’ vigilance, by 
reducing his financial responsibilities for personal injury and 
loss of life at sea. With his financial responsibilities reduced to 
a minimum, and in many cases to nothing, the shipowner be- 
comes disinterested and negligent in the navigating of his ships. 
Place upon him a financial responsibility for these injuries and 
losses of life, and he will exercise the utmost diligence in the 
n°vigation of his ships to prevent such injury and losses. 

A simple case forcibly illustrating this proposition is found 
in the American litigation growing out of the Titanic catas- 
trophe. That vessel cost when it put to sea on its fatal voyage 
in round numbers $10,000,000. In the litigation brought in the 
courts of the United States and finally passed upon by our 
Supreme Court it was held that under our Hability law the 
company owning the Titanic was subject to a liability only of 
$90,000. Why? Because our law limits the liability of the 
vessel owner to the pending freight money and to whatever 
yalue is left of the wrecked vessel, and in the majority of cases 
the wreck goes to the bottom of the ocean and there is nothing 
left to pay the claims of those who were injured and the heirs 
of those who were lost, but whatever money may be due that 
yessel’s owners for freight carried by that vessel upon its fatal 
voyage. 

Under the English law the liabilities of the owners of the 
Titanic amount to fully $3,000,000. This is bad enough. Under 
our law even the insurance money derived from the destruction 
of the ship can not be reached to pay claimants for damages. 
Both the English and American rules of liability are unjust and 
inequitable. There is no reason in justice and equity why under 
proper circumstances, where the vessel is lost through the negli- 
gence of the shipowners or the vessel's officers, that the com- 
pany should not be liable to claimants entitled to damages to the 
full value of the ship before the wreck. Then justice and equity 
can be done to those having legal claims arising out of the 
wreck or destruction of the vessel. 

In addition shipowners should be compelled by law to insure 
their ships for the average or usual percentage of the ship's 
value. In case of loss by wreck, fire, or otherwise such insur- 
ance should be subject to be applied in the payment of any 
judgment which any claimant may obtain against such vessel 
owner for loss or injury to property or person. In addition 
there should be Federal legislation fixing the liability of the 
shipowner for injury to or the death of a member of his crew. 
At the present time the extent to which a seaman or his depend- 
ents may recover for injury to himself is extremely limited and 
includes merely maintenance and care, at least during continu- 
ance of the voyage. Here again our law amounts to a license 
to the shipowner to neglect and overlook the seleetion of proper 
members for the vessel's crew and to be indifferent to the man- 
ning and discipline of the same. 

Let us change our laws upon this question and attach such 
liabilities to shipowners, and we will thereby enforce upon the 
part of shipowners eternal vigilance in the navigation of their 
ships and for the protection of their own and shipper’s property, 
and passengers’ lives. They will then exercise the utmost care 
and caution to provide sufficient and efficient manning and 
equipment for their ships. Self-interest will then prompt them 
to take a lively interest at all times in the safety of the travel- 
ing public at sea. When this is done, then the traveling publie 
may safely repose confidence in the glittering promises of navi- 
gation companies with reference to the safety of their vessels 
while being navigated at sea. Financial responsibility of the 
shipowners to the full value of their ships before the accidents 
will be the fountain from which their eternal vigilance will flow. 


Absenteeism. 


SPEECH 
HON. SILAS R. BARTON, 


OF NEBRASKA, 
Is tue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Tuesday, August 25, 1914, 


ohai AE ait betas ar alone heretofore granted to Members 
solved, eaves of absence here em 
are hereby revoked. sis 
“ Resolved further, That the Sergeant at Arms is hereby directed to 
no all absent Members. of the House by wire that their presence in 
ouse of py hpi oh is required, and that they must return 
‘a n. 


the 
without delay to ngto 

© Resolved her, That the Sergeant at Arms is directed to enforee 
the la 7 requiring him to deduct from the salary of the Members their 
daily compensation when they are absent for other eause than sickness 
of t ves and their families.” i 

Mr. BARTON. Mr. Speaker, lawmakers should studiously 
obey the law. Ifa law is bad, it should not be nullified by cus- 
tom, but should be stricken from the statutes by a vote of Con- 
gress. The test as to whether or not it is a bad or good law 
would be the vote to repeal it. The law reads: 

Sec. 40, The Secretary of the Senate and Sergeant at Arms of the 
House, respectively, shall deduct from the monthly payments of each 
Member or Delegate the amount of his salary for each day that he has 
been absent from the Senate or House, respectively, unless such Mem- 
ber or Delegate assigns as the reason for such absence the sickness 
of himself or of some member of his family. 

And yet it is a notorious fact that for the past 60 days, with 
a membership of 435, it has been almost impossible to secure 
a quorum—about 200 Members going their several ways, doing 
the thing that pleases their fancy, but not staying here on the 
job. 

The majority leader this morning, in order to secure a 
quorum, brings in a resolution which says in words resolved, 
that we will enforce the law. It reads as follows: 

House resolution 601. P 

Resolved, That all leaves of absence heretofore granted to Members 


are hereby revoked. 
nt at Arms is hereby directed to 


Resolved further, That the 
all t Members of the House by wire that their presence in 


3 ef Representatives is required, and that they must return 
without delay to Washington, 

Resolved further, That the Sergeant at Arms is directed to enforce 
the law requiring him to deduct m the sak of the Members their 
daily compensation when they ave absent for other cause than sickness 
of themselves and their 

Think of the proposition: Resolved, that the Sergeant at 
Arms is directed to enforee the law. Did he not in taking his 
oath of office swear that he would do so, and have we come to 
the point in our Nation’s history where we must compel an 
office? who has sworn to enforce the law to do so by resolu- 
tion? 

I take the position that the same rights and restrictions 

should apply equally and alike to each and every Member; 
that if one Member has the right to make Chautauqua lectures 
at so much per, adding to his income, or to attend his per- 
sonal business or take a vacation, the rest of the membership 
should have the same privileges. If they did, and exercised the 
privilege, we would not only be without a quorum, but without 
a Congress. 
There is another law greater than written law—the law of 
common honesty and fairness, In my opinion, common honesty 
demands that a man in public office should give his time and tal- 
ent to the performance of that work for which the people honor 
and pay him. If he can not afford to do so and his personal 
business demands his time, then he has one right provided for 
in all our laws—the right to resign—and we well know that 
there are plenty of able men ready and willing to be our suc- 
cessors and give their entire time to the work. 

If a farmer, merchant, or banker had an employee who de- 
voted a great part of his time to taking pleasure trips or work- 
ing somewhere else for money, said employee’s place would 
soon be filled by another who would do the work for which he 
was paid. 

I have marveled that the people, who now more than any 
period in our Nation’s history are demanding honesty and square 
dealing from their public servants, would approve the action of 
Members of Congress who ought to be in their seats, but who 
are out, at so much per week, telling the country how Congress 
ought to be run instead of staying in the body and doing the 
business for which they were elected. 

Mr. UnpErwoop, the majority leader, on August 3 said: 


I think the gentlemen who have stayed here through this iong sum- 
mer and have answered the roll calls and “stayed on the job“ deserve 
great credit for it and the commendation of the country and their con- 
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stituents, but I want to say also that I think the gentlemen who have 
not been here, who have been away the greater part of the last 60 da 
ought to be willing to do their 55 at the Wheel fapplause] 5 an 
say this in the hope that what I say will be carried by the press of the 
country, and that in this critical time the absentees who are with their 
own people will return to the goll call of the House. [Applause.] 

I have been in attendance every day of this session and voted 
on every question considered, but do not think it a mark of 
honor—simply my plain duty and common honesty with my 
constituents. I ask again: If we who stayed had done as the 
Members did who were not here, how could business be trans- 
acted? And are not our rights and privileges equal to theirs? 

I think to introduce and pass this resolution at this time abso- 
lutely unfair in a political sense, and is positively unfair to the 
North. While the primaries were on in the South we bad no 
fuch rule, and the Recorp will show that southern Members 
were not present; they were at home among their constituency 
looking after their primaries. When they are nominated their 
fight is over, but the northern Democrats and Republicans must 
contest for their seats. 

The majority leader knew thet, and now, just at the time 
when the southern primaries were concluded, he brings in this 
resolution. The absentees’ time ought, in fairness, to be de- 
ducted from the beginning of this session, or even further back. 

I hope the rule will be enforced. I insist that the same privi- 
leges be granted each Member, and I believe it the duty of 
a Member to be present when Congress is in session doing busi- 
ness, 


The Potato Crop. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. J. HAMPTON MOORE, 


OF PENNSYLVANIA, 


In toe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Saturday, August 29, 1914. 


Mr. MOORE. Mr. Speaker, what I desired to say about the 
potato crop is this: If you were to run through Maine as I did 
a week or so ago, you would think Aroostook County alone 
would be able to supply the American demand for potatoes for 
the coming winter. It is a wonderful sight, those fields of solid 
green, sometimes covering a hundred acres without a break, 
with their comfortable and well-ordered farm houses and barns. 
They have good roads up there, too, and electric lights and auto- 
mobiles—one they say to every 49 people—so that if the potato 
crop is in any way responsible for it the potato crop is worthy 
of our consideration in Congress along with the cotton ergp, or 
corn crop, or other products of the farm. 

CARING FOR COTTON. 


You know, Mr. Speaker, we have been doing. great deal for 
the cotton crop lately. Cotton is a natural monopoly in the 
profits of which Maine does not participate, although potatoes 
can be grown all over the South and are actually raised in 
Florida and other cotton-growing States from the seed potatoes 
of Maine. You will remember the Democratic Congress took 
good care of cotton in the Underwood tariff bill. It aided the 
dealer in raw cotton to a larger market in Germany and Great 
Britain by cutting down the protection given to the manu- 
facturers of raw cotton in New England, who pay higher wages 
than the manufacturers of Great Britain and Germany. The 
p-ice of raw cotton was thus protected, while the output of the 
New 3 mills was reduced and many workmen were 
laid off. 

In addition to this, Mr. Speaker, all recent financial legisla- 
tion has contemplated an oversight and a care of the cotton 
interest that has shown the present Congress to be a friend 
indeed to the cotton planter. We have safeguarded him against 
the boll weevil and the floods. We have given him Government 
experts a plenty; we have provided for his educational institu- 
tions, and we have afforded means by which his credit at the 
bank may be facilitated. And finding that he is up against the 
war conditions in Europe, we have arranged to purchase 
foreign ships and give them American registry so that he may 
not have to “dump” his goods, as he fears he may have to do, 
upon the American market. We are even going to insure the 
risk of sending his cargoes into belligerent territory. But that 
is not all. The Secretary of the Treasury is to see that his 
banks are financed so that his prices shall not fall; and if that 
is not sufficient. we still have in reserve the proposition to buy 
his cotton with Treasury funds to tide him over a possible 
fluctuation in valne. 


— 


THE POTATO IS DIFFERENT. 


I remind you of these things we are doing for the cotton crop. 
Mr. Speaker, because we are not doing these things for the 
potato crop. The men who went up into Maine and cut their 
way through the forests were pioneers of a type that delights 
the American heart. When they changed their mountain wilder- 
ness to fertile fields and started to develop the great industry 
for which they found the soil adapted, they were confronted 
with a competition such as cotton has never experienced in 
America; the competition of New York, Pennsylvania, and other 
States nearest the potato market, and the keener competition of 
the Canadian farmer, whose cheaper land and farming condi- 
tions were a terrific handicap against the Maine farmer. 

What did we do to assist the pioneer potato farmer of 
Maine? Under the Republican system of protection we gave 
him a tariff of 25 cents a bushel. That kept the Canadian 
competition at a respectful distance. It even induced Canadians 
to cross the border and take up American citizenship, and some 
of them to-day are possessed of the best farms in the State. 
The protection of 25 cents a bushel enabled the Maine farmer 
to get to market, and now his potatoes are shipped in great 
quantities to all parts of the country. They are American 
potatoes, and they command the American price. This is what 
the Republican Party did for the farmer of Maine. 

THE POTATO MUST FIGHT, 


But, Mr. Speaker, the framers of the Democratic tariff law, 
whose devotion to cotton has been so steadfast, upset the Re- 
publican system of protection, which transformed the forests of 
Maine into marvelous potato fields, and took the duty of 25 
cents a bushel away from potatoes. There was no duty on cot- 
ton. Why should there be any duty on potatoes? 

The answer, Mr. Speaker, may be had by a reference to the 
Department of Commerce statistics. I would like to write them 
in big roman letters, so that all the people of Maine who were 
induced to assist the Democrats into power in 1912 might 
clearly see and understand them. Here they are: 

In nine months of the Republican Payne tariff law foreign 
potatoes, paying a tariff duty of 25 cents a bushel, came into 
the United States to the extent of 308,000 bushels. 

In the corresponding nine months of the Democratic Under- 
wood law foreign potatoes come in free to the extent of 
1,650,000 bushels. 

In other words, Mr. Speaker, just as soon as the bars were 
let down Germany, Bermuda, Ireland, Canada, and other coun- 
tries began to flood the American market with potatoes until 
in the first nine months of the operation of the new law five 
times as many foreign potatoes came in as were received during 
the corresponding Republican period. What the Democratic 
Party did was to threaten the very existence of the Maine 
potato farmer, while it did not reduce the price of potatoes to 
the consumer anywhere. The failure of the Democratic plan 
to reduce the cost of living by taking away the farmers’ pro- 
tection on potatoes was so evident, that if it were not for the 
Ciscovery of the potato wart or scab justifying a departmental 
quarantine against foreign potatoes the consequences to the 
Maine farmers would by this time haye proved disastrous. 

DISCRIMINATION AGAINST THE POTATO, 


In a recent address to the House, Mr. Speaker, my colleague, 
the gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. Stoan], indicated that Ar- 
gentine corn, which now comes in free competition with Ameri- 
can corn, can be landed at New York for 3 cents a bushel as 
against a transportation cost of 12 cents a bushel from Omaha. 
If all other conditions were equal, which they are not, how 
long could the American farmer stand against that 9 cents 
per bushel disadvantage? We can get potatoes cheaper in 
Philadelphia from Germany or Bermuda than we can from 
Maine. How long, therefore, can the Maine farmer or any 
other American farmer—eyen our own prize farmers. of Lan- 
caster and York Counties, Pa.—stand the competition of free 
potatoes? 2 

NO ADVANTAGE TO CONSUMERS, 

From the viewpoint of the consumer in the cities, Mr. Speaker, 
it would not be so bad if the removal of the duties on potatoes 
would reduce the cost of living, but it has not done so and it 
probably never will so long as the Democratic tariff law also 
takes away the protection accorded to the workmen in the 
mills and factories, whose shorter shifts and diminished pay, 
by reason of the competition with cheap foreign labor, reduces 
and destroys their power to purchase. If the men in the mills 
are idle it profiteth neither the cotton planter nor the potato 
grower. 

But as to the potato crop, Mr. Speaker, it promises to be the 
greatest Maine has produced. The warehouses will soon be 
full, and the American market, in good times, is the best in 
the world. So far as is known, the Maine farmer has done 
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his own financing. He has borrowed money in the usual way 

and made good in the usual way. He spends generously for 

fertilizer and he gets no Government assistance for removing 

the potato-bug pest nor for eradicating the rust or the scab. 
THE MAINE FARMER CHIPS IN, 


The Department of Agriculture maintains an experimental 
farm station in Maine, and it has made an allowance of $50,000 
for inspection of potatoes before they leave the State; but I am 
informed that to complete the inspection the farmers and ship- 
pers of Maine will have to contribute another $50,000 out of 
their own funds. It is a hardship and rather unusual, but they 
are going to stand it, for they want to get their potatoes out 
while the quarantine is on. For the quarantine in Maine, Mr. 
Speaker, is at once a blessing and a menace. So long as it 
continues under the present conditions the Maine farmer will 
have protection against foreign imports. When the department 
decides that the foreign potato has been cured of its malady, 
free trade sets in again, and the sword of Damocles falls. What, 
then, Mr. Speaker, shall we say of the policy of the Democratic 
Party? To protect cotton, which it said needed no protection, it 
has been put to desperate straits. To protect potatoes, which it 
made free, it embraces the foreign seab and declares a quaran- 
tine. e 

DEMOCRATIC SCHEME A FAILURE. 

Inheriting a balance of $50,000,000 from a protective-tariff 
system, it finds itself $100,000,000 short in the brief space of 
nine months of free trade. Where is the burden to fall, Mr. 
Speaker? Shall we levy another tax upon incomes, reduc- 
ing the amount to the $1,000 man? Shall we put it on rum and 
tobacco? Shall we make it a stamp tax, or shall we devise 
some other method of increasing our domestic burdens? Mr. 
Speaker, the potato grower of Maine is beginning to think these 
matters over for himself, and so are the producers in other sec- 
tions of the country. And if the outcome of this independent 
thinking upon the part of those who are most concerned shall 
be to rely a little less upon foreign competition and foreign 
gold and a little more upon the Republican system of protec- 
tion and the value of the great American market, how much 
stronger as a people we would be. 

FOREIGNER FIXES THE PRICE, > 

There is another thòught, Mr. Speaker, which may be ad- 
vanced in connection with the Democratic method of dealing 
with the cotton crop and the potato crop. Under the Repub- 
lican system we enable American producers to fix their own 
prices; under the Democratic system we permit the foreign 
competitor to fix the prices for us. Under the Republican sys- 
tem we make the foreigner pay for the privilege of doing busi- 
ness in the American market; under the Democratic system we 
give the American market away to the foreigner. When you 


took the duty off of sugar, did the retail price come down? |. 


Not much. To-day under the Democratic system the sugar 
importers are pocketing the duty that foreign sugar formerly 
paid, the American sugar-beet industry is silent, the Govern- 
ment is out a large proportion of the $60,000,000 of revenue it 
used to collect from foreign sugar, and the poor consumer is 
paying twice as much per pound for sugar as he did under the 
Republican system of protection. 
OUR LOSS HIS GAIN. 


How about lumber? The Democratic Party said it would re- 
duce the price of lumber by taking the duty off. It took the 
duty off and the Canadian lumber dealer added it to his price. 
Therefore the Government lost the duty and the Canadian got 
the money. Wherein does that system aid the American lum- 
berman or reduce the cost of living? Or, if we consider the 
lumberjack, wherein does it help him? Last year, under the 
Republican system, the lumberjack going into the forests of 
Maine could get all the work he wanted at $35 per month. 
This year, under the Democratic system of free foreign lum- 
ber, the lumberjacks of Maine are hunting work at from $26 
to $20 per month. 

FREE CATTLE, HIGHER PRICES, 


And how about cattle? In nine months of the Republican 
law last year we admitted foreign cattle paying duty to the 
value of $5,771,000. In the corresponding nine months of the 
Democratic law, foreign cattle were rushed in free of duty to 
the value of $16,300,000- Did it reduce the price of beef, as 
promised by the Democrats? Not much. We are paying more 
for beef in the big cities than ever, and, due to the business 
depression and slack employment for our industrial workers, 
we have less money to buy beef. That the American farmer is 
not benefited is now generally admitted. I learned in Maine 
that even the cattle dealer, who thought he could make some- 
thing by buying Canadian cattle free of duty, found the Cana- 
oe price had gone up to correspond with the duty we had 

en o 


THE GRATEFUL FOREIGNER, 


Wise, indeed, Mr. Speaker, is the foreigner who has paid the 
American duty under the Republican system. Is it any wonder 
he is grateful to the Democratic Party when it takes the duty 
off? The American farmer and the American consumer may 
suffer when the duty comes down, but the Canadian farmer, like 
the European manufacturer, can raise his hands to high heaven 
and exclaim, “Thank you, Mr. Democratic Party. You have 
given us the American market and we embrace it. You have 
removed your duties and we have put them on. You have taken 
$100,000,C00 from your own people, and must raise it by direct 
taxation. The burden used to be on us, but now the joke is on 
you. But for the accident of the war your brilliant statesman- 
ship would certainly have given us the world’s supremacy in 
production and trade; and we thank you.” 


HOW LONG CAN WE STAND 1T? 


With imports of foreign oats jumping from 37,000 bushels in 
nine Republican months to 22,000,000 bushels in nine Democratic 
months, how long, Mr. Speaker, can the American farmer stand 
it? 

With butter and substitutes jumping from $250,000 of value 
in nine Republican months to $1,600,000 in nine Democratic 
months, how long can the American farmer stand it? 

With imported wool jumping from 136,000,000 pounds duty 
paid in nine Republican months to 223,000,000 pounds free in 
nine Democratic months, how long can the American farmer 
stand it? 

WORKINGMEN ALSO WANT TO KNOW. 

Mr. Speaker, the Maine farmer and every other farmer is 
thinking these questions over this year, and it goes without 
saying that in those great centers of population where workmen 
have been laid off because their work is being done by foreigners 
and where they are drawing upon the savings of Republican 
prosperity, they, too, are asking “ How long can we stand it?” 


Correspondence Between National Contract Co. and the 
Government of the United States. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES LIEB, 


OF INDIANA, 
In tHe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, August 28, 191}. 


Mr. LIEB. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to extend 
my remarks by inserting in the Rxconbp a letter from Mr. Sam 
L. May, president of the National Contract Co., of Evansville, 
Ind., to Lieut. Col. F. R. Shunk, of the Government Corps of 
Engineers, Pittsburgh, Pa., relating to a contract now existing 
between said National Contract Co. and the Government of the 
United States. This information is of interest to Members of 
the House as it gives the status of the work on locks and dams 
under construction on the Ohio River. 


STEUBENVILLE, ORIO, August 25, 191}. 
Lieut. Col. F. R. SHUNK. 8 3 g 4 


Corps of Engineers, United States Army, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Dear Sin: We have your favor of August 21, 1914. desiring to know 
the number of men of each general class that would have been em- 
ployed on our contract at Dam No. 10, Ohio River, Steubenville, Ohio, 
on October 1, 1914, had the river and harbor bill become a law, and 
the number of men that will be employed should the bill not become a 


W. 

According to our understanding, necessary appropriation for comple- 
tion of our contract at Dam No. 10; Ohio . Ohio, 
was included in the sundry civil bill passed by Congress during July, 
1914, and sufficient allotment made by the Ohio River board of engi- 
neers, If such is the case, there will be no difference in the number 
of men employed at Dam No. 10, Ohio River, Steubenville, Ohio, on 
8 1, 1914, whether the river and harbor bill passes Congress 
or not. 

If we are not correct in assuming that sufficient funds are available 
for completion of Dam No. 10, Ohio River, it will mean a suspension of 
work until necessary funds are provided by 8 

The number of all employees at Dam No. 16, Ohio River, Steuben- 
ville, Ohio, on Saturday, August 22, 1914, was as follows: 

One superintendent, 1 assistant superintendent, 1 bookkeeper, 1 ste- 
nographer, 1 timekeeper, 15 overseers or foremen, 1 blacksmith, 11 
carpenters, 3 water boys, 9 machinists, 6 steamboat crew, 15 hoisting 
engineers, 15 113 laborers. 
Total, 206. 


With favorable river and weather conditions until December 15, 1914, 
and assuming that sufficient funds are available, we hope to be nearing 
the end of our contract at Dam No. 10, Ohio River. 

However, failure of passage of the river and harbor bili at the pres- 
ent session of Congress would have one demoralizing effect on our or- 
ganization after the end of this season. We would be in position, prob- 
ably, to take up new work. We make it a point to keep our organi- 
zations together when we have work ahead for the following season. 


firemen, 12 handy men, 1 watchman, 
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The laborers are practically the only men not held together in the 
dull or ter season for the next year. 

If the river and bill fails to pass Congress at this session, 
we understand there would not be any new contracts come up for next 
—.— We would have very little work to ouput Dam No. 10, Ohio 

ver, in every detail early next year. We not afford to keep our 
organization together after the end of this season without any new 


work in — — or next year. It would mean that we would have to 
5 ayers th the service of practically all of our men at the end of 
s season. 


The work of constructing a lock and dam in the Obfo River is, in 
our opinion, a special line of work. It 
for this class 


pro 


p- 
he work requires men especia trained for river work. It re- 


res several seasons before a man mes of a benefit to us above 
the ordinary laborer. Conditions are always arising that require 1 — 
knowl of river construction. We must always be prepared for 


a flood and must know exactly what te do to protect our interests and 
1 — work of the Government in such emergencies. This requires spe- 
cial training. 

Tt hens: CAKAR A AAA nizations and feel 
that we are in position to carry forward this work successfully. We 
think we have succeeded in securing such an organization at Dam No. 
10, Ohio River. Failure of passage of the river and harbor bill means 
that we can not afford to keep this organization together. It would 

demoralize working conditions and make it very expensive to 
get the organization together again and teach new men the first season 
after securing new contracts. 

Failure to pass the river and harbor bill at the present session to us 
would mean a $150,000 plant practically worthless after this season 
and now employed at Dam No. 10, Ohio River, and an organization of 

ractically 100 men that would be disrupted at the end of this season, 
t means four years of hard work practicay wasted. 

The question of 22 and o tion does not affect this 8 
alone. It means the same to the contractors at Dams 12, 14, 15, 16, 
17. 19, 20, 24, 29, 31, 35, 41, and 48, Ohio River. ibly some of these 
contractors would have work beyond this season, but they would not 
feel encouraged to make additional investments in plant or build larger 
organizations for the future. We passed through this stage of the experi- 
ment when appropriations were made in small amounts and the con- 
struction of a lock and dam was a or contracts and 

- six, seven, eight, and nine years to complete and place in 
operation 


Since 1910 the work on the Ohio River has been placed on a business 
basis. Appropriations have been sufficient to allow contracts for three, 
four, and five Ohio River locks and dams to be awarded each year. 
Contractors were encouraged to build proper plants and secure neces- 
sary organizations to complete the first general contract within four 
years. hat has been the result? Dams 7 and 9, Ohio River: Contracts 
awarded in September, 1910, and first general contracts completed in 
fall of 1913, or three seasons; will be placed in operation within four 
years, Dam No. 10, Ohio River: Contract awarded in November. 1912, 
and which might be completed and placed in 8 during 1915. 

Contracts placed in 1910 for Dams 7, 9, 12, and 19, Ohio River; 
during 1911 for Dams 29, 14, a 20, 41, and 48, Ohio River; durin 
1912 1 — Dams 10 and 31, Ohio r; during 1913 for Dams 16, 1 a 
24, and 35, Ohio River; all with four-year time limit for completion. 
Government hired labor completed Dam No. 26, Ohio River, during 
1908, 1909, 1910, 1911; work on Dam No. 28, Ohio River, during 1911, 
1912, 1913, and 1914; and understand must d on August Í, 1914 
on account of lack of funds, Dams Nos. 21 and 22 can not be started 
on account of lack of funds. Dam No. 39 was started this spring and 


suspended on July 31, 1914, on account of lack of funds. Dam No. 43, 
started this and understand must be suspended on September 
30, 1914, on account of lack of funds. 


It would certainly be a terrible calamity to the Ohio Valley if the 
river and harbor fails to pass Congress at the present session of 


longress. 
= We feel that we have more than covered the information requested in 
your letter, but we are so interested in this matter that a complete 
3 of this matter would not be out of place at this time. 

ery 


y, * 
NATIONAL CONTRACT COMPANY, 
Sam L. Max, President. 


Remarks Made by the President at the White Hense, 
December 23, 1913, After Signing the Currency Bill. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. B. P. HARRISON, 


OF MISSISSIPPI, 
Ix tue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, September 4, 1914. 


Mr. HARRISON. Mr. Speaker, under the leave granted to 
me to extend my remarks in the Record I include remarks made 
by the President at the White House; December 23, 1913, after 
signing the currency bili. 

The President, at the signing of the currency bill at the White 
House. December 23, 1913, said: 

“ Gentlemen, I need not tell you that I feel a very deep grati- 
fication at being able to sign this bill, and I feel that I ought to 
express very heartily the admiration I have for the men who 
have made it possible for me to sign this bill. There have been 
currents and countereurrents, but the stream has moved for- 
ward. I think that we ewe special admiration to the patience 
und the leadership and the skill and the foree of the chairmen 


of the two committees; and behind them have stood the com- 
mittees themselves, exercising a degree of scrutiny and of care- 
ful thought in this matter which undoubtedly has redounded to 
the benefit of the bill itself. Then there have grown, as we have 
advanced with this business and the great piece of business 
which preceded it, evidences of teamwork that, to my mind, have 
been very notable indeed. Only constructive action, only the 
action whieh accomplishes something, fills men with the en- 
thusiasm of cooperation, and I think that at this session of Con- 
gress we have witnessed an accumulating pleasure and enthusl- 
asm on the part of the membership of both Houses in seeing 
substantial and lasting things accomplished. 

“It is a matter of real gratification to me that in the case of 
this bill there should have been so considerable a number of 
Republican votes east for it. All great measures under our 
system of government are of necessity party measures, for the 
party of the majority is responsible for their origination and 
their passage; but this can not be called a partisan measure, 
It has been relieved of all intimation of that sort by the cordial 
cooperation of men on the other side of the two Houses who 
have acted with us and have given very substantial reasons and 
very intelligent reasons for acting with us. So that I think we 
can go home with the feeling that we are in better spirits for 
public service than we were even when we convened in April. 

“As for the bill itself, I feel that we can say that it is the 
first of a series of constructive measures by which the Demo- 
cratic Party will show that it knows how to serve the country. 
In calling it the first of a series of constructive measures, I 
need not say that I am not casting any reflections on the great 
tariff bill which preceded it. The tariff bill was meant to re- 
move those impediments to American industry and prosperity 
which had so long stood in their way. It was a great piece of 
preparation for the achfevements of American commerce and 
American industry which are certainly to follow. Then there 
came upon the heel of it this bill, which furnishes the machinery 
for free and elastic and uncontrolled credits, put at the disposal 
of the merchants and manufacturers of this country for the 
first time in 50 years. I was refreshing my memory on the pas- 
sage of the national-bank act, which came in two pieces, as you 
know, in February of 1863 and in June of 1864; it is just 50 
years ago since that measure, suitable for that time, was passed, 
and it has taken us more than a generation and a half to come 
to an understanding as to the readjustments which were neces- 
sary for our own time. But we have reached those readjust- 
ments. I myself have always felt when the Democratic Party 
was criticized as not knowing how to serve the business interests 
of the country that there was no use of replying to that in 
words. The only satisfactory reply was in action. We bave 
written the first chapter of that reply. 

“We are greatly favored by the circumstances of our time. 
We come at the end of a day of contest, at the end of a day 
when we have been scrutinizing the processes of our business, 
scrutinizing them with critical and sometimes with hostile eye. 
We have slowly been coming to this time which has now, hap- 
pily, arrived when there is a common recognition of the things 
that it is undesirable should be done in business and the things 
that it is desirable should be done. What we are proceeding 
to do now is to organize our peace, is fo make our prosperity 
not only stable but free to have an unimpeded momentum. It 
is so obvious that it ought not need to be stated that nothing 
ean be good for the country which is not good for all of the 
eountry. Nothing can be for the interest of the country which 
is not in the interest of everybody; therefore the day of ac- 
commodation and of concession and of common understanding 
is the day of peace and achievement of necessity. We have 
come to the beginning of that day. Men are no longer resisting 
the conclusions which the Nation has arrived at as to the 
necessity of readjustments of its business. Business men of all 
sorts are showing their willingness to come into this arrange- 
ment, which I venture to characterize as the constitution of 
peace. So that by common counsel and by the accumulating 
force of cooperation we are going to seek more and more to 
serve the country. 

I have been surprised at the sudden acceptance of this 
measure by publie opinion everywhere. I say surprised, be- 
cause it seems as if it had suddenly become obvious to men 
who had looked at it with too critical an eye that it was really 
meant in their interest. They have opened their eyes to see 
a thing which they had supposed to be hostile to be friendly 
and serviceable; exactly what we intended it to be, and what 
we shall intend all our legislation to be. The men who have 
fought for this measure have fought nebody; they have simply 
fought for those accommodations which are going to secure us 
in prosperity and in peace. Nobody can be the friend of any 
class in America in the sense of being the enemy of any other 
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class. You can only be the friend of one class by showing it 
the lines by which it can accommodate itself to the other class. 
The lines of help are always the lines of accommodation. 

„It is in this spirit, therefore, that we rejoice together to- 
night, and I can not say with what deep emotions of gratitude 
I feel that I have had a part in completing a work which I 
think will be of lasting benefit to the business of the country.” 


War Prices. 


REMARKS 


or 


ALBERT JOHNSON, 


OF WASHINGTON, 


In TH House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Friday, August 28, 1914, 


On the bill (S. 6357) to authorize the establishment of war-risk insur- 
ance in the Treasury Department. 


Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Speaker, the war-risk 
insurance bill is in connection with the plan to transfer foreign 
ships to American registry. The hope is to build up an Ameri- 
can merchant marine. Unfortunately, both the war insurance 
and the proposed transfer are put forth on temporary meas- 
ures, with a time limit, and, therefore, will not quicken the 
movement for a permanent American merchant marine on a 
large scale. 

All of these measures are put forward in an effort to save us 
from the disastrous consequences of the terrible European war. 
Foreign credits and means of exchange have broken down. 
Business is ruined abroad and affected here. In this country 
a tendency to force war prices for foodstuffs has caused great 
alarm. In this connection I desire to present a letter from 
Mr. Oscar R. Redlich, a forceful citizen of Tacoma, Wash. Mr. 
Redlich has given profound study to economic subjects, and in 
the 17 years that I have known him his views, as published 
from time to time, have been keen cut and sensible. In this 
case, however, he propounds no problems, but states simply 
what must be in the minds of many Americans, His letter is 
addressed to the President of the United States, and I have 
the writer's permission to make it public. The letter follows: 

TACOMA, WAST, August .1j, 191}. 
To His Excellency the PRESIDENT or THE UNITED STATES. 


Dran MR. PRESIDINT: The real begioning of the infernal war now 
riging in Europe was Auzust 1. 1914. On August 4 I took the liberty 
to wire you that if the first scoundrels who attempted to commit worse 
than highway robbery by boosting food prices, taking the European 
war as a pretext, were treated to a necktie party, much good would 
be accomplished. In what light you may consider the extreme measure 
I proposed is of no concern to me. Certain exigencies demand stern 
procedure. 

Just now the Commission on Industrial Relations, appointed to in- 
vestigate cause of “ discontent,” the answer my 11-year-old boy has on 
his tongue's end, is in session in the near-by city of Seattle. If Con- 
gress deemed it expedient to appropriate $100,000 about eight months 
ago to discover something that could have been acquired for 5 cents, 
it goes without saying that if Immediate decisive steps are not taken 
by the powers that be to protect the American people from these buc- 
caneers, they themseltes will do the “investigating.” The lesson of 
history is that all human endurance, all human conventions and close- 
at systems will at last wear down to the bone and then suddenly 
collapse, 

Just now it is the usurious foodmongers I have in mind who sow the 
wind, and if not speedily checked will reap the sirocco. On August 4, 
when I wired you to be on the alert against any contemplated move on 
the part of the villains who might attempt to strangle the very exist- 
ence of an already overburdened populace, I anticipated what has come 
to pass, since at that-time they had not marshaled their forces. To be 
sincere, my telegram to you was to an extent inspired by Lincoln's 
warning issued in 1865: 

“TI see in the near future,’ prophetically said Lincoln, “a crisis 
approaching that unnerves me and causes me to tremble for the safe 
a my country. As a result of war, corporations have been enthroned, 
and an era of corruption in high places will follow, and the money 
power of the country will endeavor to 1 8 5 its reign by working 
upon the prejudices of the people until all the wealth is a gated in 
a few bands and the Republic is destroyed. I feel at this moment 
more anxiety for the safety of our country than ever before, even in the 
midst of war. God grant that my forebodings may be groundless. 
5 itself is sometimes hinted at as a refuge from the power of 
the people. In my present position I could scarcely be justified were 
z to on t to raise a warning voice against the approach of a returning 

espotism.” 

We have gone down to Mexico in the interest, so claimed, of the 
peons of that count y. 

Are the common people of the United States, in their plight to-day, of 
as much consequence 

A gold ship bas been sent to Europe to assist Americans on 
bent and stranded fo. the time being. No one would — to that. 
if the Democratic principie, “ Equal rights to all, special privileges to 
none,“ should prevail, will like relief measures be extend without a 
moment's loss of time to the stranded thousands and millions in our 
own countr7, whose lot is peling made harder by reason of this war 
and the rapacity of speculative jackals in the necessities of life? ` 


HON. 


leasure 
but 


Will any protection be immediately afforded us against this sany 5 


(in) human vampires who ave sweeping down upon the Natlon's 
supply and capturing it in order that they may later release it at still 
greater ransom than they now exact? 

Mr. President, whilst at variance with you 8 I am on record 
as having a stanch belief in your honesty of purpose. That estimate 
remains unimpaired. 

To appoint a commission to judge by past experience of donbtful per- 
formances, to report two years after the war is over, whether prices 
were raised unnecessarily and what romany, if any, could be apres 
will not suffice nor satisfy the clamoring of an outraged citizens p. 

I am ignorant of the ethics of Government and man-made laws; but 
the law of common sense, which I would invoke in the last analysis, 
establishes the axiom that when an emergency exists Government has 
power and is compelled to act, and it is incumbent upon those in 
authority to eschew subterfuge and useless palaver. 

5 i rar that my communication will be accepted in the spirit in which 
s sen 

Within the ave man’s heart abides a sense of justice. Confident 
that you approve of and acquiesce in the piea I submit, permit me to 

> Sir, 

Your obedient servant, 
Oscar R. REDLICH, 
Corresponding Secretary German-American League 
Tacoma, Wash, 


To those who are thinking about this subject I present the fol- 
lowing dispatch from New York, which I find in the Washington 
Star: 

EXORBITANT PRICES LEGAL, SAYS COUNSEL—DEALERS MAY HOARD FOOD- 
STUFFS OR RAISE QUOTATIONS LAWFULLY IN NEW YORK. 
New YORK, August 29, 191}. 

An opinion from the corporation counsel's office that individuals can 
not be interfered with in hoarding thcir property or offering it for sale 
at exorbitant prices practically put an end to-day to all hope of the 
mayor's committee and other organizations for obtaining some measure 
of relief from the high prices of food through criminal prosecutions. 

Some members of the committee are in favor of retiring, so that some 
other panes may take up the leadership of a movement for a 
nation-wide campaign for Government control of prices or an embargo 
on exports of food, 

A comprehensive plan for free public markets to be opened September 
1 was announced to-day. Its novel part is an arrangement made for 
the bringing in of produce on old trolley cars specially run for the 
purpose at night. 


The following editorial from the Washington Post is also of 
interest: 
THE FOOD PROBLEM. 


In a comprehensive report the citizens’ committee on food supply 
98 by Mayor Mitchel, of New York, has made various sugges- 
tions that might well be taken to heart by the consumers of other 
cities. From its observations and investigations the committee, com- 

of some of the ablest men in New York, has found that “ there 
s not the slightest doubt that the increase in prices has been brought 
about almost wholly by four important factors.” Summed up, the 
important factors 5 — to be as follows: 
rst. The present and anticipated foreign demand for our domestic 
foodstuffs for future shipment. 
Second. The heavy buying of household supplies by housewives 


against future needs. 

Third. The holding back by the producer. 

Fourth. The stocking up by local storekeepers and village store- 
keepers—the latter class having made pousan heavy demands on the 
producers and wholesalers throughout the country, 

The ordinary remedies which have been discussed since the high 
trend of prices began, remedies such as prosecution of alleged con- 
opiates and an embargo on exports, are dealt with exhaustively by 
the committee, but its most interesting recommendation, and one that 
is ae in every household without waiting for legislative or 
judicial action, is the conservation of food supplies. 

It is a well-known fact that Americans are a long way behind other 
leading nations in the knowledge of how to buy and prepare food; 
that in en | other countries people live and thrive on smaller quan- 
tities of fi than in this country; and also that they are far less 
wasteful in their general housekeeping methods. 

The United States has always been a prodigal nation. 
lavishly, the people have been careless o 
eational work in connection with the p 
illustrated by the pon appeal that the New York committee made to 
the citizens that * eat less meat in these summer days and more 
fish and vegetables. he committee learned from a great many sources 
that the suggestion had been followed to such an extent that meat 
dropped in price and fish increased in price. It is a fair deduction, 
therefore, that the law of supply and demand fs not being disregarded 
altogether in the present situation. 


Mr. Speaker, while war in Europe may lead to excessive prices 
on foodstuffs and many other commodities in the United States, 
it will work hayoc along other lines. Note the following tele- 
gram from Vancouver, British Columbia: i 


LIFTS EMBARGO ON LOGS— BRITISH COLUMBIA WILL MARKET ON PUGET 
SOUND. 


Producing so 
economy. The value of edu- 
resent situation is perhaps best 


VANCOUVER, B. C., August 27, 

The British Columbia government has decided to lift its restriction 
which has for several years prohibited the export of logs from this 
Province to the United States. 

There are now approximately 125,000,000 feet of logs in the water 
here in excess of local demands. All these will doubtless be shipped to 
Tacoma, Seattle, and Everett for sale in the open market. 

Just at the present there is no market in British Columbia, and the 
government wishes to assist the lumbermen to realize on their product 
so as to keep workmen busy and get in cash when it is needed in war 
times, 

Since the date of that dispatch I am informed that 250,000,000 
feet of logs have been dumped into the waters of western Wash- 
ington. British Columbia gives employment to its workmen and 
takes it from the workmen of the lumber counties of western 
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Washington, all because we have no antidumping clause in the 
Underwood tariff bill as regards timber and lumber. 

This gives a plain object lesson in the workings of the tariff. 

We need great additional revenue. The Government was 
falling behind in income under the Underwood tariff. Those 
British Columbia logs should have paid a tariff tax of $1 per 
thousand feet. That would have given the United States Treas- 
ury $250,000 in one week. 

The war has still further reduced our revenues. We are 
about to pass a tax bill to provide necessary funds for the 
United States Treasury. 

Why should not any more logs which British Columbia wants 
to dump on us pay $1 per thousand, particularly as the tax will 
not add 2 cents a thousand to the retail price of dressed lumber 
anywhere in the United States? f 


Editorials Written and Published by Senator R. M. La Fol- 
lette on the Subjects “The Farmer and the Tariff Bill” 
and “ Why I Voted for the Tariff Bill.” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. MICHAEL E. BURKE, 


OF WISCONSIN, 
In rue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
September 9, 1914. 


Mr. BURKE of Wisconsin. Mr. Speaker, under the leave 
granted to me to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I include 
two editorials, one entitled Why I voted for the tariff bill,“ 
and the other “The farmer and the tariff bill,” written and 
published by Senator R. M. La Fotrerre, of Wisconsin, in La 
Follette’s Weekly Magazine, at Madison, Wis., in September, 
1913. 

[From La Follette's Weekly (Vel. Yor 87), Madison, Wis., September 


(“Fe shall know the truth and the truth shall make you free’) 
` THE FARMER AND THE TARIFP BILL. 


The farmer has derived on the great bulk of all that he pro- 
duces but little direct benefit from the protective system. The 
duties on wool and beet sugar have been a material aid to the 
limited number of farmers growing wool and sugar beets. The 
duty on wheat, barley, flax, poultry, vegetables, has yielded 
some protection to the farmers in the States contiguous to the 
Canadian border. The same is true to a limited extent as to 
meats, and animals from which they are derived. But as to all 
these products, excepting wool and beet sugar, the advantage 
has been comparatively small and severely limited to the terri- 
tory so located as to be brought into competition with imported 

roducts. 

1 For the millions of farmers distributed throughout the coun- 
try the only benefit of the protective system has been that 
which came to them through the upbuilding of diversified indus- 
tries and the near-by market which the employees of those 
industries created to be supplied by products of the American 
farms. This home market has been the basis of effective appeal 
to the farmers to support high protective duties on manu- 
factured products since the days of Horace Greeley. 

As a member of the Ways and Means Committee that framed 
the McKinley bill, speaking of the advantage to the farmer which 
would flow from its enactment, I said: 

Gh Pe R ) ̃ ß hee poh T 
factories and adding the millions engaged in ming and manu- 
facturing pursuits, 

More than that, we encouraged the farmer to believe that this 
home market, with its millions of industrial workers employed 
at wages so high as to reach “the American standard,” would 
afford him the best market in the world in which to sell his 

roducts. The farmer was encoureged to believe that this was 
his market. He felt an honest pride in building it up. 

The theory was sound. The argument was logical. The be- 
lief in it was sincere. It was effective. For years and years 
the farmers of this country, particularly in the Northern States, 
have stood solidly for the protective principle. They have gone 
to the polls election after election and returned to power the 
party pledged to this doctrine. They have had small part in 
the writing of the tariff schedules. It was not directly for 
their advantage that the tariff wall was raised higher and 
higher. But in the belief that they were ultimately to come 
into their own through the upbuilding of this great home mar- 


ket, for many years they consented to the maintenance of these! 
* è — 0 — — — — — — 


high duties. They were not unmindful of the fact that they 
were thereby compelled to pay more for the manufactured prod- 
ucts they purchased than would otherwise be the case if these 
products came to them untaxed. But strong in the faith that 
they would be rewarded in the prices paid for their products 
in the American market, they were content to go on paying more 
to the manufacturers who made their clothing, their machinery, 
manufactured their lumber, furniture, and all supplies which they 
were required to purchase. They believed that by fostering our 
manufacturing industries the general prosperity of the Nation 
would be enhanced, that a great and well-paid manufacturing 
population was the best guaranty of a great and well-patronized 
farming population. 

Thus the farmer was persuaded to support the protective sys- 
tem. With patience and good cheer he gave long years of toil 
to the hardship of opening up new lands and creating new 
agricultural empires to afford a wider and firmer foundation 
for the Nation’s prosperity. 

What was his reward? 

The home market was created, but it was not just the home 
market which had been the farmer’s dream and for which he 
had sacrificed so much. Behind the protective-tariff wall 
which he had helped to rear the industries of the country, 
sheltered from foreign competition, had grown rich and power- 
ful. They had become allied with other great and powerful 
interests engaged in transportation, and those in turn had 
formed monster organizations for the control of stockyards, 
packing houses, and grain elevators. In short, these interests 
owned and controlled the home market. They fixed the farm- 
er’s prices arbitrarily. They took the profit of his toil. Added 
to this, the manufacturers, protected against foreign competi- 
tion, suppressed home competitors and compelled the farmer 
and other consumers to pay higher and higher prices for manu- 
factured products. 

The result of these conditions may be said to be somewhat 
reflected in the recent census report, which shows a steady in- 
crease in the proportion of farms mortgaged over those which 
are free from encumbrance. In 1890 the number was 28.2 per 
cent, in 1900 it was 31.1 per cent, in 1910 the percentage of 
farms mortgaged had increased to 33.6. 

With the market in which he must buy all his manufactured 
products controlled largely, if not wholly, by combination, 
which has steadily increased the price of everything he buys, 
and with the market in which he must sell everything he pro- 
duces controlled by combinations, which arbitrarily fix the 
price that he receives, the farmer’s support of the protective 
system will be a constantly diminishing factor as long as these 
conditions exist. 

Ropert M. La FOLLETTE. 


— 


[From La Follette’s Weekly we 15184 38), Madison, Wis., September 


(“Ye shall know the truth and the truth shall make you free.“) 
WHY I VOTED FOR THE TARIFF BILL, 

The Republican Party four years ago established a rule by 
which to fix the amount of duty in each case necessary to pro- 
tect American industries. That rule provided that the duties 
should, in all cases where any protection is required, be estab- 
lished at a level which would measure the difference in the 
cost of production at home and abroad. 

Upon this declaration the Republican Party carried the presi- 
dential election of 1908 by the largest majority ever given any 
party in the history of the country. 

Following that election, the standpat Republican bosses of 
the Aldrich-Cannon type, then in control of the organization in 
both branches of Congress, proceeded to revise the tariff, In 
so doing they repudiated the rule established as the measure 
of protective duties and increased the excessive tariff burdens 
under which the people had long been suffering. The break 
between the Progressive Republicans and the standpat Repub- 
licans came on this issue, the Progressives taking the ground 
that the Payne-Aldrich tariff bill was a wanton betrayal of a 
public trust. It merited and received the severest condemna- 
tion. It divided and defeated the Republican Party. 

As a sort of concession to Progressive Republicans, Aldrich 
added to his tariff bill a five-line provision authorizing the 
President to “employ such persons as may be required to se- 
cure information to assist the President in the discharge of the 
duties imposed upon him * * * and the officers of the Gov- 
ernment in the administration of the customs laws.” 

President Taft made this provision much more effective than 
was anticipated by those who framed it, and under it built 
up the Tariff Board. This board conducted investigations on 
several schedules, and made valuable reports in 1912 on the 
pulp-wood and print-paper industry, on cottons, on wool and 
manufactures of wool, and partial investigation of the iron 
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and steel industry, earthenware, and glassware, and the manu- 
factures of leather, of sugar, and the agricultural products, and 
had accumulated valuable material preparatory to an investi- 
gation of the preduction cost of silk, hemp, and flax. 

Believing as I do in a scientific basis for tariff revision, I 
asked President Wilson for the privilege of using this material. 
It was given. With the assistance of Tariff Board experts, 
whose serviees I was so fortunate as to seenre, I made it the 
basis for the amendments which I offered to the bill while pend- 
ing in the Senate. Although throughout the debate the framers 
of the Democratie tariff bill insisted that they had “not been 
guided in their deliberations by the investigations of the Tariff 
Board,” and that they had “not taken cost of production into 
account in framing the bill,” nevertheless a careful analysis 
of the mass of material gathered by the Tariff Board disclosed 
that the Democratie bill was in many important schedules a 
moderately protective measure, conforming to the principle of 
difference of production cost urged by the progressive Republi- 
cans as the basis of the Payne-Aldrich bill. 

But theory is one thing, and application of theory to practical 
tests is quite another thing. 

The makers of this tariff bill fonnd at the beginning that they 
could not safely reduce the tariff to a revenue basis. To do 
this might let in such a vast quantity of manufactures from 
abroad that domestic industries would be forced to close down, 
labor be thrown out of employment, business depression, failures, 
and panic follow—a responsibility and political risk which they 
could not afford to incur. 

They were bound to reduce the tariff. They desired to cut 
it so low as to take away all of it that afforded protectjon, or, as 
some of them stated in debate, to “wipe out every vestige of 
protection.” But this they dared not do at one stroke. 

How much, then, of the protective element of the tariff could 
they safely remove at one time? 

Regardless- of the interests of the manufacturers and the labor 
employed by them, the business stability of the country and the 
political suecess of the administration required that the duties 
should not be reduced below the point which would enable the 
American mills to continue in business. 

To determine this point they were forced to consider the cost 
ef producing in an American factory as compared with the 
cost of producing in a competing foreign country. 

But this brought them face to face with the necessity of being 
obliged to resort to the difference in the cost of production at 
home and abroad as a means of measuring the amount of tariff 
which would admit the importation of only so much foreign 
manufacture as would hold in eheck the American manufacturer 
from unduly raising prices to the consumer, and still exclude 
enough of the products of foreign mannfacture to keep the 
American mills employed. 

Driven, therefore, to adopt the principle of the difference in 
the cost of production, they gave it another name, and an- 
nounced that their bill was fremed upon the principle of estab- 
lishing “competitive tariff rates“; that they would not injure 
legitimate American industries” but would “lower the tariff 
sufficiently to insure enough foreign competition to protect the 
American consumer from extortionate prices.” 

But these tariff makers found it impossible to lay down the 
basis for a competitive tariff without comparing the cost of 
producing a given article in this country with the cost of pro- 
ducing a corresponding article in the competing foreign country. 
This appears from time to time throughout the debate, when 
members of the Committee on Finance disclosed the plan upon 
which they had determined upon what rates should be fixed. 
An example of this was the naive statement of Chairman 
Statatoxs regarding pig iron, billets, and the coarser products of 
the metal schedule. In opening the debate he said: 

We ñave put pig iron and certain alli 
There is no. Seated tor a duty upon R 1 at ae me ae 
be produced as cheaply in this country as anywhere in the world is 
or inn estublished by the testimony not only of disinterested wit- 


nesses, but by the admission and sworn testimony of the leadin re- 
sentatives of the iron and steel industry. * 


This is a distinct admission that in deciding whether domestic 
pig iron could compete with imported pig iron the committee first 
ascertained the cost of producing pig iron in this country and in 
competing countries as well. Otherwise it would not have 
been assured that “pig iron can be and is produced as cheaply 
in this country as anywhere in the world.” 

Tt is obvious, therefore, that this “ competitive tariff bill” is 
constructed upon a plan that is not so widely at variance with 
the strict application of the principle contended for by Pro- 
gressive Republicans; that is, the difference in the cost of pro- 
duction at home and abroad.” 

That the bill squares itself with this principle in al? particu- 
lars is not contended. A tariff bill deals with thousands of prod- 


ucts, Reliable data for determining the cost of production have 
as yet been worked out, with scientific accuracy, upon only a 


portion of the articles covered by the bill. As to products, the 
cost of producing which is not known, any committee must make 
the best estimates possible with the material at hand. A Pro- 
gressive Republican committee would be compelled to adopt es- 
timates on production cost for a large number of products. But 
a close study of this bill will convince any unbiased mind that 
in the main—excepting upon food products—the general plan 
and purpose of those who framed the bill was to lower the high 
and often prohibitory tariff rates of the Payne-Aldrich law to 
such a level as to insure enough foreign competition to prevent 
the combinations, formed behind the tariff wall, from continu- 
ing to exact monopoly prices from the consumer. And, on the 
other hand, the conclusion will be reached that it was not their 
purpose to admit enough foreign competition to injure Ameri- 
can manufaeturers who are dealing fairly with the American 
people. 

Upon the products of the farm suitable for human food, those 
who constructed this bill abandoned the principle upon which 
the balance of the bill was framed, and placed those articles upon 
the free list. The purpose of this was manifestly to reduce the 
cost of living. And it is their contention that as to those prod- 
ucts the farmer derives little or no direct benefit from the pro- 
tective tariff. 

In large measure this is true. Aside from the influence of 
the world price upon agricultural products, the Packers’. Trust, 
the grain elevator, and other combinations control with iron 
hand the market in which the farmer sells his products and sets 
at naught the influence of the protective tariff and in large 
measure the natural law of supply and demand. Nevertheless, 
the local markets are, in some degree, free from these influences, 
and the farmer does secure some benefit from the tariff in those 
markets contiguous especially to the Canadian border. In view 
of this fact, the bill is unjust to farmers so located. 

But in this respect it does not bear upon them with the same 

‘hardship as did the reciprocity pact with Canada. That bill 
took away all protection on farm products, as this does on all 
food products, and it gave them nothing of value in exchange. 
But this bill makes large reductions in the tariff on cottons, 
woolens, and all other supplies whieh they must buy and thus, 
‘I believe, more than compensates them for any loss sustained 
by a tariff on the food products which they produce. 

I believe that the duty on sugar should have been reduced, 
but that the provision for the entire removal of the duty in three 
years should have been stricken from the bill. Not that this 
duty directly benefits the farmer. He is compelled to sell his 
sugar beets at such price as the one factory which is his sole 
purchaser chooses to pay him. But it is reasonably certain that 
the manufacture of beet sugar ean not meet and withstand open 
competition with the foreign producer. Free trade in sugar 
will stimulate tropical production, and as it increases domestic 
production will decrease. Upon broad grounds, and as a matter 
of public policy, I believe it wise to maintain a measure of in- 
dependence in domestic sugar production: against the world, 

While I have never been an advecate of free wool, I am bound 
to say that a study of this subject since the report of the 
Tarif Board on wool has compelled the belief that free wool 
will ultimately place the sheep industry on a sounder economic 
basis than that upon which it rests to-day. 

If the farmer raises the eressbred mutton type of sheep, he 
can grow wool profitably as a by-product without any tariff. If 
he raises the pure-bred Merino type, a prohibitory tariff could 
seareely make the business profitable: With free wool we 
shall import coarse grades, not grown here, which will take the 
place, not of American wool, but of shoddy and rags, in the man- 
ufacture of cheap, coarse, but clean all-wool cloth for people 
who are now forced to wear a mixture of cotton and shoddy. 

However, of the 600,000 farmers who have more than two 
hundred and thirty-two millions of money invested in sheep, 
thousands upon thousands are growing a type of nonmutton 
sheep for wool alone. This bill, in fairness to them, should not 
have removed all the protection at one sweep. The duty should 
have been removed by stages, giving them three or four years, 
at least, in which to crossbreed their flocks to the mutton type. 
I think it but just to the Democrats of the House and Senate 
to say that this would doubtless have been done except for the 
insistence of President Wilson and Secretary Bryan, who forced 
free wool into the bill. 

In ench of the schedules of this bill a few of the rates, as E 
have worked them out, will on trial proye lower than the indus- 
tries affected ean sustain without loss. In the main, however, 
the bill as it passed the Senate will be found fairly protective. 

Added to this, the bill provides for a direct tax upon incomes 
which will collect upwards of a hundred million dollars from 
the owners of great fortunes who have heretofore so largely. 


escaped the payment of a fair proportion of the taxes necessary 
to support the Federal Government. 

No tariff measure, with its thousands of rates, can attain to 
perfection. The question presented at this time is a choice be- 
tween this bill, with its general level of duties on manufactured 
products, reasonably just to home industries, excepting as I 
have indicated, and the iniquitous rates imposed upon the 
American people by the Payne-Aldrich law. 

On this issue, which involves the general welfare of the mil- 
lions in every walk of life, partisan politics should have no 
place. The contest is really between the people and intrenched 
privilege. It is an unequal struggle, and calls for the highest 
service which men now in public life can render to their 
country. 

The trusts and combinations in their relentless oppression of 
the public have been materially aided by the monstrous tariff 
law enacted four years ago. Their power will not be broken 
when that law is supplanted by the present bill. But its pas- 
sage is significant. It marks a change. It is the winning of 
the first battle in the long war which must be waged against 
industrial monopoly. This warfare is not against legitimate 
business. It is against the tyranny of unlawful combinations, 
overprotected, overestimulated, overeapitalized. Our industries 
will of necessity feel the strain of readjustment to a normal 
healthy basis—a basis of actual values. Through this period we 
must pass to secure industrial peace and real industrial pros- 
perity. 

Rosert M. LA FOLLETTE. 


Leasing of Coal Lands in Alaska. 
SPEECH 


HON. H. ROBERT FOWLER, 


OF ILLINOIS, 


In THE House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


: Saturday. September 5, 1914, 
On the bill (H. R. 14233) to provide for the leasing of coal lands in the 
Territory of a, and for other purposes. 

Mr. FOWLER. Mr. Speaker, this bill is entitled: 

A bill to 3 for the leasing of coal lands in the Territory of 
Alaska, and for other purposes. 

By the terms of the bill the Secretary of the Interior is au- 
thorized to survey the coal fields of Alaska and to lease the 
same. He is given the right to lease the lands before the survey 
is made. Somebody must be anxious to obtain a lease or this 
provision would not have found a place in the bill. The law now 
provides for a survey and before any lease is made the land 
should be surveyed. 

The bill also provides for the payment of a royalty of 2 cents 
a ton to the United States for these rich coal fields. This is 
so small that it looks like giving it away. While this pro- 
vision is the minimum rate, yet it has been generally considered 
as the fixed rate in the past wherever the law fixes a minimum 
limitation. I trust that the Secretary of the Interior will not 
so consider this provision, but that he will diligently inquire 
into the actual value of the coal and see that our rights are 
fully protected. 

These coal deposits are among the few natural resources left, 
yet our country was rich in them in the beginning. The great 
majority of them have passed into the hands of corporations 
long ago and have been used as a means to exploit the people. 
Franchise and corporate rights have been used for the same 
purpose, until it is now claimed that 90 per cent of the wealth 
of America is owned by 2 per cent of our people. Just how this 
has been accomplished is a mystery to the people. A few ex- 
tracts from an article written in 1907 by Charles Edward Rus- 
sell entitled “ Where did you get it, gentlemen?” will probably 
shed some light upon the methods employed by shrewd manipu- 
lators of wealth. The article referred to is as follows: 


WHERE DID YOU GET IT, GENTLEMEN? 


Philadelphia saw the beginning of the real traction industry 
of America, and the Centennial Exposition of 1876 disclosed the 
first sure glimpse of the golden treasure. Large numbers of 
people must be transported about the city; the horse-hauled 
street car was the only vehicle for these migratory millions. 
The cars were slow and scarce; the service was in its in- 
fancy. * * * Slowly the fact became apparent that the 
business was not really to be despised, for it contained two ele- 
ments that made it worth while. First, it built up suburbs and 
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had therefore within it the power greatly and rapidly to extend 
itself without effort, without care, without investment on the 
part of its owners; for the more suburbs, the more people were 
to be carried. Second, it was actually possible by debauching 
public servants, corrupting polities, buying elections, and form- 
ing alliancies with the bosses, to secure free and unrestricted 
possession of the public highways not for one year nor for two, 
but for a hundred years or a thousand. + 

Into this fertile and lovely field came now the men who long 
reaped its golden harvest. To the first of them, indeed, 
Charles T. Yerkes, belonged a certain combination of hardihood, 
audacity, dexterity, and persistence that was rather out of the 
common. But he had served some months as a conyict in a 
Pennsylvania prison, and that experience had doubtless, and in 
more than one way, resulted to his advantage. It gave him time 
for reflection, taught him caution, and indicated how close with 
safety a man might steer to the reefs of the penal code, * + * 

YERKES GOES TO JAIL. 

Yerkes was a daring young broker, reputed to have means, 
and noted for a brilliant success in juggling State bonds with the 
old banking house of Drexel & Co. With his prestige and mag- 
netism he induced Joseph F. Marcer, who was then city treas- 
urer of Philadelphia, to invest money in Chicago. Some of the 
money, much of it in fact, was the city’s. When the fire came it 
cleaned out Yerkes and Marcer, and in that crash the theft of 
the city funds was discovered. Yerkes was indicted as acces- 
sory to the embezzlement, convicted, and sentenced to two years 
and four months’ imprisonment; Marcer received a sentence 
about twice as long. * * * 

You will find now in the best residence region of Philadelphia 
a magnificent marble palace, as grand, as imposing, as costly as 
any in New York or elsewhere, and surely one of the most beau- 
tiful of private residences. It contains a really wonderful art 
gallery and many rare books and tapestries; it is one of the 
show places of the city; the natives point it out with pride and 
strangers regard it with just admiration. 

WIDENER ONCE A BUTCHER, 

That house was born of the defalcation of Marcer and the 
plight of Charles T. Yerkes. It belongs to P. A. B. Widener. 
About 40 years ago he was a young butcher in Spring Garden 
Market, in no way distinguished from 200 other butchers there, 
except that he took an interest in partisan politics, belonged to 
the political organization of his ward, and worked at the polls 
on election day. As a reward for these services his party found 
use for him as a lieutenant and lobbyist at Harrisburg, and when 
Marcer was removed from the city treasury the young butcher 
got the vacant post. In those days the city treasurer of Phila- 
delphia was allowed certain fat perquisites. Hence, it was u 
good thing, and when young Widener relinquished the office, he 
was legitimately the richer. 

The butcher was a friend of Yerkes, who had also mixed much 
in the odorous pool of Philadelphia politics. Yerkes, being re- 
leased from the penitentiary, looked about for something to do 
and stumbled upon the street railroad business. A piece of 
scrap iron known as the Seventeenth and Nineteenth Street 
line was offered to him on credit at 4 cents on the dollar. He 
took it. The exposition came on and traffic greatly increased. 
Mr. Yerkes needed money. It may be supposed that he badly 
needed money. Money was hard to come by. Mr. Yerkes tried 
a very doubtful experiment. On the rattle-track contrivance he 
had bought he issued a small amount of bonds—about $200,000 
worth, itis said. Very likely, to his great amazement, he found 
that these bonds could be floated. With the proceeds he secured 
another link of railroad and issued more bonds on that, and thus 
the whole system was started on its truly wonderful career 
through the choicest realms of finance. Mr. Yerkes had hit upon 
the great truths that in normal times somebody can be found to 
buy a bond on anything, and that with the power to issue bonds 
the gathering of great fortunes is simpler than the gathering of 
ripe apples, for they fall from the tree into your very hand and 
while you sleep. 

+ + * Jay Gould had shown the precious potency of the 
agreeable formula when he watered the stock of Erie from 
$17,000,000 to $78,000,000 and made himself rich. Since his 
achievement practically every great railroad corporation had 
followed in his august footsteps until to overcapitalize an av- 
erage railroad had become a far more important source of 
wealth than to operate it. Mr. Yerkes and his friends imitated 
Mr. Gould and then bettered their instruction. Gould loaded 
two or three railroads with water and then departed with the 
bagged proceeds. They made the loading of one railroad the 
means to secure a second and the loading of the second a means 
to secure a third, and so on until everything in sight was 
loaded—and theirs. 
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QUAY SCENTS LOOT. 

How easily this good thing could be worked was demon- 
strated by Yerkes’s Seventeenth and Nineteenth Street lines. 
That grimy genius, Matthew Stanley Quay, who had infallible 
scent for graft, succeeded Mr. Yerkes in the Seventeenth 
and Nineteenth Street lines. which he helped to “reorganize” 
into the Continental Street Railway Co. The Kemble-Widener- 
Elkins people “reorganized” their Seventh and Ninth Street 
lines into the Union Passenger Railway Co., with which, by 
the handy processes already referred to, they amalgamated 
one small line after another until their system had swollen 
to a portly size. In 1880 they had accumulated enongh 
watered stock to lease Mr. Quay’s company. In 1883 they took 
in the Tenth, and Eleventh, and Twelfth, and Sixteenth Street 
lines- Then they leased the Chestnut Street and Market Street 
roads, among the most important in the city. The next year 
they reorganized again, this time into the Philadelphia Traction 
Co.; capital, $30,000.000; nominal and ostensible cash invest- 
ment, $7,000,000; actual cash investment, next to nothing. 

PHILADELPHIA'S GRISLY GRAFT. 

It has meant much more to Philadelphia than a mere enter- 
prise to transport passengers or a mere enterprise to manipu- 
late stocks and bonds. Gradually the public-utility corporations 
had come to own the city government of Philadelphia just as 
absolutely as they eyer owned any acres of land or team of 
mules. They elected city officers and determined city policies. 
They maintained the most perfect system for political corrup- 
tion that has ever been known among our cities. The rest of 
the country has heard much about the “Philadelphia ring.” 
The very life and substance of the ring were the public-utility 
interests, and the foremost of these interests was the traction 
corporation, 

Under the system the ring established there were cast every 
year in Philadelphia from 60,000 to 80,000 fraudulent votes, 
and it was by means of these votes that the public-utility inter- 
ests retained their grasp upon the city government and upon 
the privileges that made them rich. Every criminal enterprise 
in the community had share in this colossal structure of frand; 
the respectable stock company went into partnership with the 
brothel for the maintenance of existing conditions. The money 
that stole elections and stuffed ballot boxes and hired criminals 
to beat citizens, all to keep this gang in power, was supplied by 
the public-utility corporations. For years they systematically 
made of the city government in Philadelphia something before 
which all patriotic Americans bowed themselves in humiliation 
and unutterable shame; they did it, these corporations with 
special privileges. 

WELDING THE SHACKLES, 

For years dishonest aldermen, crooked public officers, election 
thieves, repeaters, floaters, thugs, keepers of criminal resorts, 
the men that falsified returns, were actively leagued with them. 
Every protected dive in Philadelphia, every illegal drinking 
place, every house of fll fame, paid a regular tribute to the 
ring—not in money, but in the votes that kept the grip of the 
ring upon the city, Each of these lawless resorts was recorded 
in a list, with figures representing the number of illegal votes 
it must furnish, So long as it furnished these votes it could 
continue to break the law; if it failed to furnish these votes, it 
must cease to do business. From these illegal votes and others 
was developed an autocracy practically as perfect’as a satrap's. 
No man could ordinarily be elected to anything except by the 
will of the men that wielded this power. * 

GRAFT BY SPECIAL TRAIN, 

The public-utilities combination had now far progressed in 
its arts of municipal corruption; it could, in fact, do as it 
pleased with the city government. It had elected the mayor 
and most of the aldermen; had chosen them for reasons of its 
own, and knew upon whom it could depend. A dummy com- 
pany was formed. It applied for a franchise covering all the 
remaining streets, avenues, and alleys in the city. Mr. John 
Wanamaker made an offer to operate the public's traction 
utility for the public good. The combination’s mayor, with 
ostentatious contempt, flung the offer upon the floor. The legis- 
lature at Harrisburg met one night in extra session. The en- 
abling act necessary to the granting of the franchise was 
rushed through both houses, which sat up until 8 o'clock in the 
morning to pass it. A special train carried it to Philadelphia. 
There the city council was convened in a special meeting. As 
Soon as the enabling act was received, the necessary ordinance 
was introduced and passed, making to the dummy company a 
free gift in perpetuity of the public highways of Philadelphia. 
This done, the aldermen lolled back in their chairs and sang 
ribald songs. One of them long lingered in the memory of 


Philadelphia because of its chorus, which contained these sig- 
nificant lines: 

Hail! hail! the gang’s all here! 

What the hell do we care! What the hell do we care! 

Later, as might be expected, the dummy company sold to the 
Union Traction Co. the amazing franchise thus secured, and 
the anxiety of the company was relieved; there was no longer 
any question about possessing the streets; it could go on to 
reap forever the golden harvest; it had won a great victory. 

* * * About 10 years ago, under pretense of supplying a 
new and better kind of gas, the United Gas Improvement Co. 
secured a lease for 10 years of the city gas works. Instead of 
furnishing better gas or cheaper, the company furnished poorer 
gas and dearer. By the terms of the lease a renewal for an- 
other period was possible after the expiration of eight years. 
The question of renewal came up in 1905, and the allied inter- 
ests planned in their usual way to add to their fortunes by 
securing a lease monstrously to their benefit. 

THE VALUE OF A HANGMAN’S NOOSE, 

But the public discontent for once broke over the barriers of 
custom and fraudulent elections, and for once the allied inter- 
ests were defeated; the force of public indignation was plainly 
too great to be withstood. When mobs gathered in the placid- 
Philadelphia streets and with ropes in hand promised to hang 
the aldermen, there was evidently no time for gangsters con- 
siderate of their own welfare to be making further raids on the 
people's purses. So the precious scheme lapsed. In the height 
of the trouble the residences of prominent men that supported the 
gang were surrounded by threatening mobs, and for several days 
the inmates deemed it advisable not to appear on the streets, 
a fact that indicates the extent to which people were aroused. 

This is the way the thing has gone in Philadelphia; it is the 
way it has gone elsewhere. Rotten business and rotten poli- 
tics—the two are invariably mingled in these triumphs. With- 
out the corrupting of politics the sudden fortune builders 
could never have obtained their huge privileges; without their 
huge privileges they could never have possessed their gleaming 
palaces. So, flat dweller, with $1,689 of total possessions, here 
is one way in which the difference in brain cells manifests itself. 
Rather poor, it seems, does it not, and cheap and stained and 
tawdry look the gleaming palaces so gained, when you think of 
stuffed ballot boxes, debauched public officers, and that soiled 
and wretched alliance with the dive keeper and the brothel. At 
least a man can live in a flat amid his $1,639 of possessions 
and die struggling hard with rent bills and butchers’ bills and 
yet know that he has done nothing to debase public virtue nor 
to lower his country in the eyes of the world. * * * 

THE FORMULA FOR WEALTH AS fear WORKED IN CHICAGO AND NEW 

Mr. Yerkes * * * came to Chicago with $20,000, said to have 
been borrowed money, and asked for an option on some scrap- 
iron street railroad on the north side. He found that some one 
else had an option that would expire on a certain day. 

“At what time on that day?” asked Mr. Yerkes. 

“At noon,” said the cashier of the bank that was financing 
the deal. 

Mr. Yerkes went away, and on the specified morning returned 
with his $20,000 certified check in his hand. He sat facing the 
clock, which he watched patiently. The instant the hands 
reached 12 o’clock he leaped at the cashier with his check. The 
option gave him the required wedge into the concern. In a 
short time he had hypothecated the stock, borrowed money on 
it, got more stock, secured control, started the printing presses 
on a bright new line of stocks and bonds, and possessed him- 
self of the whole institution, gaining moreover a surplus, from 
which he repaid the $20,000 he had borrowed for the option. 

He now proceeded to apply his Philadelphia experience, issued 
more securities, bought more roads, milked them with con- 
struction company and other devices, and eventually, piling 
one corporation upon another and one “reorganization” upon 
another, emerged, with the Union Traction Co. of Chicago, em- 
bracing all the lines of the city except those upon the south side. 
As a concrete illustration of his methods and their results I 
may say that the Union Traction Co. was capitalized at 
$120,000,000, and in the height of its prosperity it was esti- 
mated by an expert examiner to be worth as a going concern 
$16,000,000. 

Except for legislation, aldermen, and newspapers, it cost Mr. 
Yerkes nothing. Asa system of transportation it was the most 
picturesque lot of junk ever seen in this world, and furnished 
undoubtedly the worst service. Junk is the right word for it; 
Mr. Yerkes said so himself. The secret of success in my busi- 
ness,” he once observed, “is to buy olg junk, fix it up a little, 
and unload it upon other fellows.” I may remark in passing 
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that there was very little fixing up in the case of the Union 
Traction, of Chicago. Why there should have been any more, 
indeed, is not apparent, since the good people of Chicago not 
only endured Mr. Yerkes and his methods, but in 15 years sup- 
plied him with $40,000,000 of net profits on an investment of 
nothing, with the which comfortable assets he presently left 
them and secured control of the underground system of London. 

But he had stayed long enough to make an enduring place for 
himself in Chicago's history. Only one cloud there obscured his 
success. The junk that he manipulated was operated under 
franchise. That is to say, that when the people of Chicago pre- 
sented their streets to the street railroad companies a date was 
set at which the right of possession should expire. For most 
or the roads the date was July 1, 1903, and its approach worried 
Mr. Yerkes. To his ability, energy, and foresight the expira- 
tion of the franchises seemed of very great importance. * * + 

The law of the State forbade the granting of any franchise 
for a longer term than 20 years. Mr. Yerkes went to the legis- 
lature, which he well knew how to manipulate, and secured the 
introduction of a bill repealing the 20-year limit and granting 
him a franchise for 50 years. This was the celebrated Hum- 
phrey bill. A tremendous outburst of public indignation foMowed 

its appearance and its sponsors in the legislature lost heart. 

The bill was quietly allowed to die in committee. Mr. Yerkes 
waited a little and presently the equally notorious Allen bill 
made its appearance, authorizing the City Council of Chicago 
to grant Yerkes a 50-year franchise if it should see fit to do so. 
This bill was passed—in haste. As there was in the State of 
Illinois not one human being except Mr. Yerkes that desired 
to hare it enacted and as probably there were very few that 
did not fully understand the nature of the reasons for its pass- 
ing, the extent of the resulting scandal is easily understood. 

The battle was now transferred to the city council. Mr. 
Yerkes had been long and skillfully at work and had secured a 
clear majority of the aldermen. He looked, therefore, toward 
an easy victory. But the popular wrath was aroused. The 
thing was too palpable, the corruption was too gross. Indigna- 
on meetings began to be held. The newspapers were flooded 
with protests. Spontaneously men gathered and declared that 
so monstrous a bribery was not to be endured. The atmos- 
phere seemed stormy. On the night the vote was to be taken 
an immense crowd gathered about the city hall. It was ob- 
served that many men were armed and some bore ropes and 
clubs. The constituents of one alderman marched down town 
with a band at their head, sent into the chamber, dragged out 
their representative, and told him in the plainest of words what 
would happen to him. There were cries of “Lynch them!“ and 
“Shoot them!” Even sober-minded men advocated violence if 
the ordinance should go through. 

The gallery of the council chamber was packed to its limits 
with an angry and threatening crowd. The evening newspapers 
issued hourly extras; the entire city was aroused. The alder- 
men looked at the sinister faces about them and heard the 
shouts of the crowd in the street, and their courage failed 
them. Men that had doubtless bargained away their votes 
refused to stay bought, and the ordinance was defeated, 

It had cost Mr. Yerkes, at Springfield and in Chicago, close 
upon $1,000,000, and for his expenditure he had nothing to 
show except some indisputable evidences of public hatred. The 
lesson must have sunk deep. He never repeated the attempt 
to have his franchises extended, and when he left Chicago the 
question of their future was still unsolved. Those that care to 
consider how surely we progress in such matters may be inter- 
ested to know that the thing Mr. Yerkes desired and failed to 
get has now, in the main, been secured by Mr. Morgan and 
Mr. Ryan, and without any riots, disturbances, or indications 
of public wrath. All of which shows that there is more than 
one way to pull off a rotten franchise. 

With Mr. Yerkes, in the fatness of the goodly Chicago harvest, 
were associated his old Philadelphia friends, P. A. B. Widener 
and W. L. Elkins. The only thing better than to own the trac- 
tion system of one city is to own the traction systems of many 
cities. So when Mr. Yerkes let the others into the good thing 
of Chicago, all fared together exceedingly Well. Mr. Yerkes 
was faithful to his friends and, in certain ways, generous with 
the vast sums of money that rolled in upon him. He had a pic- 
turesque way of dealing with aldermen, and then another pic- 
turesque way of talking about his deals that rather endeared 
him to those that fancy cynic humor. One of his compressed 
comments on a certain Chicago editor has passed into local his- 
tory. So have other remarks of his. He can not be said to have 


originated the plan of running too few cars and overcrowding 
these, but he certainly gave that plan most extensive usage. 
Under this system, the cars in Chicago customarily carried 
three times their normal capacity, and the suffering inflicted as 


a result was great and general. The people complained at last 
of this method of fortune building, and occasionally some one 
would arise to remark that, as the streets Mr. Yerkes was using 
for the purposes of his aggrandizement were really the people's, 
and as Mr. Yerkes was there by sufferance, it would be decent 
for him to provide tolerable accommodations to a public from 
which he was drawing so many millions. Some one actually 
suggested that Mr. Yerkes should run more cars. 

“Tush,” said Mr. Yerkes when these matters were called to 
his attention, “it is the strap hangers that pay the dividends.” 

Dividends, however, were a small part of his profits, the most 
of which were made in issuing and selling vast masses of ficti- 
tious securities and from construction companies that were 
supposed to do work for the traction company and really served 
as covers for the issue of more water. Two of these construc- 
tion enterprises organized by Mr. Yerkes paid something like 
500 per cent, which was cheerfully added to the load of obli- 
gations on the traction company. As Mr. Yerkes presently with- 
drew himself from the traction company; the extent of these 
obligations was a matter of no concern to him, I may add 
that the people of Chicago have found them of much more 
serious import. 

Mr. Yerkes was undeniably a huge element for evil in the 
city, but some men liked him. 


Remarks Made by the President at the White House, October 
8, 1918, After Signing the Tariff Bill. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. B. P. HARRISON, 


OF MISSISSIPPI, 
In roe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, September 4, 1914. 


Mr. HARRISON. Mr. Speaker, under the leave granted to 
me to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I include the remarks 
made by the President at the White House October 3, 1913, after 
signing the tariff bill. 

The President, at the White House, October 3, 1913, after 
signing the tariff bill, said: 

“Gentlemen, I feel a very peculiar pleasure in what I have 
just done by way of taking part in the completion of a great 
piece of business. It is a pleasure which is very hard to ex- 
press in words which are adequate to express the feeling, be- 
cause the feeling that I have is that we have done the rank and 
file of the people of this country a great service. It is hard to 
speak of these things without seeming to go off into campaign 
eloquence, but that is not my feeling. It is one very profound, 
a feeling of profound gratitude that, working with the splendid 
men who have carried this thing through with studious atten- 
tion and doing justice all round, I should have had part in 
serving the people of this country as we have been striving to 
serve them ever since I can remember. 

“I have had the accomplishment of something like this at 
heart ever since I was a boy, and I know men standing around 
me who can say the same thing, who have been waiting to see 
the things done which it was necessary to do in order that 
there might be justice in the United States. And so it is a 
solemn moment that brings such a business to a conclusion, and 
I hope I will not be thought to be demanding too much of 
myself or of my colleagues when I say that this, great as it is, 
is the accomplishment of only half the journey. We have set 
the business of this country free from those conditions which 
have made monopoly not only possible, but in a sense easy and 
natural. But there is no use taking away the conditions of 
monopoly if we do not take away also the power to create 
monopoly; and that is a financial rather than a merely circum- 
stantial and economic power. The power to control and guide 
and direct the credits of the country is the power to say who 
shall and who shall not build up the industries of the country, 
in which direction they shall be built, and in which direction 
they shall not be built. We are now about to take the second 
step, which will be the final step in setting the business of this 
country free. That is what we shall do in the currency bill, 
which the House has already passed and which I have the ut- 
most confidence the Senate will pass much sooner than some 
pessimistic individuals believe. Because the question, now that 
this piece of work is done, will arise all over the country, ‘ For 
what do we wait? Why should we wait to crown ourselves 
with consummate honor? Are we so self-denying that we do 
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not wish to complete our success?’ I was quoting the other 
day to some of my colleagues in the Senate those lines from 
Shakespeare's Henry V, which have always appealed to me, 
‘If it be a sin to covet honor, then am I the most offending soul 
alive,” and I am happy to say that I do not covet it for myself 
alone. I covet it with equal ardor for the men who are asso- 
ciated with me, and the honor is going to come from them. I 
am their associate. I can only complete the work which they 
do. I can only counsel when they ask for my counsel. I can 
come in only when the last stages of the business are reached. 
And I covet this honor for them quite as much as I covet it for 
myself; and I coyet it for the great party of which I am a 
member, because that party is not honorable unless it redeem 
its name and serye the people of the United States. 

“So I feel to-night like a man who is lodging happily in the 
inn which lies halfway along the journey, and that in the morn- 
ing with a fresh impulse we shall go the rest of the journey and 
sleep at the journey’s end like men with a quiet conscience, 
knowing that we have served our fellow men and have thereby 
tried to serve God.” f 


Article from the Wilkes-Barre Record on Plan of Miss Gene- 
vieve Clark to Encourage the Buying of Cotton Goods. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. JOHN J. CASEY, 


OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
IN rue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, September 24, 1914. 


Mr. CASEY. Mr. Speaker, I request unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp by inserting 
an article from the Wilkes-Barre Record on the plan started by 
Miss Genevieve Clark, the distinguished daughter of the Speaker 
of the House of Representatives, to encourage the buying of 
cotton goods by the people of the country, said plan having for 
its purpose the relief of southern cotton growers from the 
unfortunate conditions forced upon them by the terrible war 
now raging in Europe. 

The article is as follows: 

WOMEN TO HELP—-LUZERNE COUNTY SUFFRAGE PARTY WILL HELP SELL 
COTTON—LOCAL LEADERS ANNOUNCE INTENTION OF SUPPORTING MOVE- 
MENT STARTED BY CHAMP CLARK’S DAUGHTER—PLAN INSURES SALE OF 
COTTON AND WORK FOR TEXTILE OPERATIVES. 

The Luzerne County Woman Suffrage Party has announced, 
through one of its leaders, that it will support the movement 
which has as its motive the distribution of the excess of the 
cotton crop created by the war in Europe. The plan is to have 
shoppers throughout the country purchase their cotton goods 
immediately instead of waiting until spring as is usual. This 
will insure not only a sale for the cotton growers, but work for 
the textile operatives also. The movement was started by Miss 
Genevieve Clark, daughter of CHAMP CLARK. Commenting upon 

it the chairman of the Luzerne County Suffrage Party said: 

“A project for a nation-wide movement to buy American- 
made cotton goods this fall instead of in January next is so 
sensible, so feasible, as to deserve instant organized backing. 
Custom has taught housekeepers and mothers to buy cotton 
goods between January and July; the dressmakers have reen- 
forced custom with fashion. But a year of world war may 
easily see both custom and fashion execute a right-about face 
when a patriotic motive demands the change. 

“The Luzerne County Suffrage Party and the Wilkes-Barre 
‘League for Suffrage will give every aid in their power to the 
movement launched by Miss Clark for the relief of American 
farmers with too big.a crop of cotton, and for the support of 
more than a million textile workers who are facing a winter of 
‘starvation. An enormous percentage of the workers in cotton 
manufactures are girls and women. To help women workers 
into a better economic position is one of the great principles of 
equal suffragists the world over. When a definite, practical 
plan for tiding these cotton workers through a bad five months 

Is laid before the suffrage organization, it becomes their plain 

duty to take a hand. 

“ That the solid South has opposed the woman suffrage move- 

. ment in the past and that the southern cotton grower is the first 

. man to profit by the stimulation of the cotton market should 


i 


not be remembered now against the project undertaken by |, 


CHAMP CLARK’s daughter. Nor is the organized help to the 
- cotton trade to be permanent or very long sustained, for, given 
some time and some free money, the cotton mills of the United 
States 928 ate and keep much of the’ South American trade 


which has been Germany’s and will sell the last of the 1914 
crop beyond Panama. But for the critical few months factories 
must be kept running and pay envelopes of the women workers 
must be filled as in a normal year.” 

In an effort to stimulate the cotton industry, Miss Genevieve 
Clark, daughter of CHAMP CLARK, proposed to-day that a na- 
tional bargain day in cotton goods be held in every city. and town 
in the country. The idea which Miss Clark will seek to carry 
into effect is based on suggestions of business men who believe 
that if the cotton trade is revived, business generally will be 
benefited. It is contended that if a demand for cotton goods is 
created, factories now without orders will be able to resume 
work. 

The idea originated with Miss Clark, and in order to popu- 
larize cotton goods she intends to organize a big bazaar in 
Washington, to which no woman who does not wear a cotton 
gown will be admitted. She wants a week set apart in October 
on any one day of which each city and town will have a general 
bargain sale of cotton goods. All the dry-goods stores of a 
city are to be asked to cut prices in cottons on the day selected 
for the sale in that city. 

Miss Callie Hoke Smith, the daughter of the senior Senator 
from Georgia, and Miss Lucy Burleson, the daughter of the 
Postmaster General, have joined with Speaker CLARK’s daugh- 
ter in the movement and will be her chief lieutenants. 

This nation-wide bargain sale of cotton goods is really a part 
of the “ buy-a-bale cotton” movement that is approved by Presi- 
dent Wilson, members of his Cabinet, and business men. In 
spite of the abnormally low price of raw cotton, the mills are 
working on part time only. They can not sell cotton goods, be- 
cause the retail stores are loaded up, the war having curtailed 
consumption. 

In this European crisis,” said Miss Clark, women of all 
nationalities have given up, at a great cost to themselves, what- 
ever they were doing and have gone into the Red Cross hos- 
pital and charitable movements of their various countries, to 
say nothing of carrying on whatever is done commercially in 
these warring countries while their husbands and the other 


masculine members of their households are at war. 


“Tt seems to me that if Pavlowa, the great Russian dancer; 
Adelina Patti, the great singer; and various other women of in- 
ternational repute can return to their homes and take up these 
dangerous and arduous tasks in the cause of their country, it 
is as little as American women can do to wear for one season 
cotton clothes made in America in order to avert a great finan- 
cial deadlock on which depends mainly the prosperity of our 
great South. 

“Tt has been said that no person can live so that his life 
only affects himself, and so while this problem is essentially 
the problem of the South, it affects the northern section of our 
country by eliminating $400,000,000 spent annually by southern 
cotton growers in the North. 

It has been said by the business men of the country, who 
understand the financial situation, that there is no real lack of 
money in this country, that the trouble lies in the fact that 
people, anticipating a stringency. are holding on to what they 
have. Thus. should this idea of a great nation-wide bargain 
sale in cotton appeal to 10,000,000 wemen, each buying $1 worth 
of cotton materials on a certain day, it would put in circulation 
$10,000,000 of the hoarded gold, as most hoarded money is in 
gold, and to that extent alleviate the stringency. 

The cotton factories of the country are at this time putting 

out only about one-half of the materials that they are equipped 
to turn out. The reason for this is that the merchants will not 
buy any more cotton materials until they have sold what they 
have on hand. 
All the women of Europe, to meet the crisis which they have 
had to face, have gone in training for hospital and commercial 
service. If the women of America by using more cotton can 
avert this crisis it is certainly their patriotic duty to do so.” 

“I think every patriotic American woman should heartily 
indorse the proposal to make cotton dresses fashionable and 
aid the national bargain-sale idea, which will be a long step 
toward bringing cotton into popular use,” said Miss Lucy 
Burleson. “American women can make any movement success- 
ful and prosperous, and surely in this unequaled opportunity 
for industrial expansion for our Nation we should take pride in 
‘made in America’ goods and ‘made in America’ fashions. 
American fashions for Americans is a new idea for American 


women, but it is a patriotic and inspiring one, and I shall do 


all in my power to promote it.” 

It is claimed for this national bargain sale of cotton goods 
that it is expected to have a very material influence on the 
banking situation. Paul M. Warburg told the House Committee 
on Banking and this week that the people were hoard- 
ing many millions of cash and thereby embarrassing business. 


Emergency Revenue Legislation. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. DENVER S. CHURCH, 


OF CALIFORNIA, 
Ix tHe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Friday, September 25, 1914, 
On the bill (H. R. 18891) to increase the internal revenue, and for 
other purposes. 


Mr. CHURCH. Mr. Speaker, there are some things that the 
Creator of the heavens and the earth can not do, for the Scrip- 
tures teach us that God can not lie. There are some things 
that the President of the United States and the Congress of the 
United States can not do. Congress can not pass a law which 
is fundamentally wrong and by so doing cause it to become 
fundamentally right. g 

In my district is manufactured one-fourth of all the sweet 
and dry wine that is produced in the United States. The actual 
cost of producing dry wine is 12 cents per gallon. The actual 
cost of sweet wine is 20 cents per gallon. It is proposed in our 
war measure to place a tax of 12 cents per gallon on dry wine 
and 20 cents per gallon on sweet wine. In other words, we 
propose to levy a tax of 100 per cent on sweet and dry wines. 
Such a tax is fundamentally wrong, and a thousand years of 
time can not make it right. It is ruinous and confiscatory. 
How would you like to pay a tax each year equal to the full 
yalue of your land? Suppose you had a cow worth $40 and the 
tax collector would collect a tax of $40 a year on her; how 
long would you keep your cow? You would sell her at once, 

-would you not? No; you would not; you could not eyen give 
her away. ` 

This war tax is supposed to be general. It is claimed that 
it will fall equally upon all. Such is not the case. In my 
district was manufactured last year 10,000,000 gallons of sweet 
wine, more than a third of all that is produced in this country. 
Based upon last year’s amount of the product, this year my 
constituency will have to bear a $2,000,000 tax on sweet wine 
alone, one-third of the entire amount proposed to be raised by 
the tax on wine. If each of the other congressional districts 
of this country had to bear in this crisis a proportionate amount 
of reyenue $868,000,000 would be raised. 

A yery wise man once said, “ There is a time for everything.” 
If such is the case, certainly this is not the time to place 100 
per cent tax on dry and sweet wine. September 10 is when the 
farmer gathers his grapes. At this very hour there are hun- 
dreds of thousands of acres of grapevines in California purple 
with the ripened, unpicked crop. The wine makers refuse to buy 
the grapes. They say it is too great a risk, because this year it 
will cost twice as much as heretofore to manufacture wine, and 
they prefer to sell the old wine they have on hand rather than 
to take a chance. Thus the farmers’ crop, if you pass the pro- 
posed bill, will rot upon the vine. If wine is to be taxed as de- 
manded, do it after the crops are gathered, so the farmer will 
have time to adjust and prepare for the shock. It is no time 
to demand and take your neighbor’s house when the winter is 
on. Wait until spring. 

You say I do not want my constituents to bear their equal 
proportion of this war tax. You are mistaken. My district 
produces between a fourth and a fifth of the oil output of the 
world and many oil refineries are located there, but you have 
not heard me or any other man from California raise his yoice 
against the proposed 2 cents per gallon tax on gasoline. Two 
cents a gallon is a reasonable tax, but if you proposed to tax 
gasoline 12 or 18 cents, the full cost of manufacturing it, as you 
propose to tax wines, you would hear a strong protest. I will 
say, however, it would be far more just and equitable to place 
a small tax per horsepower on automobiles than it would to tax 
gasoline. Automobiles are used in every section of the United 
States, while gasoline is a local production. The owner of an 
automobile can well afford to pay a tax, for an automobile is in 
the nature of a luxury, while gasoline is used for pumping, pro- 
pelling machinery, and in a thousand different ways as a neces- 
sity. A flat-rate tax per horsepower on automobiles would bring 
immediate funds, which it is claimed are needed, while a gaso- 
line tax will come in from day to day during the entire year. 

Mr. Speaker, I notice a strong disposition on the part of some 
here to discriminate against California. Well, I have traveled 
over this country to a greater or less extent, and I have made up 
my mind that outside of a few garden spots in the South and a 
couple of hundred acres in the Mississippi Valley there is not 
enough of the United States east of the Sierra Nevada Moun- 
tains worth talking about. 
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iy Importations of Farm Products. 


SPEECH 


HON. CHARLES H. SLOAN, 


OF NEBRASKA, 


IN tHe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuesday, August 11, 1914. 


Mr. SLOAN. Mr. Speaker, in a speech made on the floor of 
the House on March 3, 1914, I submitted tables showing im- 
portations of a number of leading farm products for the first 
four months under the Underwood tariff law. 

On the 23d of July, 1914, I submitted to the House figures 
showing the importations of leading farm products for an addi- 
tional period of four months, running up to June 1. 

At that date statistics for importations for June were not 
available; but I herewith submit them, together with totals, 
for a period of nine months ending July 1, 1914. 

Imports into the United States of certain Jarm products for June, 191}, 


under the tarif law of 1913, f her with the imports e 
articles for June, 1913, a Matani lato of 1909. 25 sie ee 


June, 1914. June, 1913. 


Value. 
S dak sani ne $676,883 
aana, E EET E A — 85 744 85,027 
CCC 8 334 6,415 
Animals, other (including live poul- 5 
try)? e 928 
28,405 |... 22.22... 16, 581 
1,005, 959 19,124 15,145 
128, 736 6,087 2,067 
42,165 | 21,08] 19,405 
218,882} 11,978 , 986 
2,706,732 
23 
a 279; 816 wap panne pm 125, 493 
2 83, 179 
All other meats 2. . 130, 848 
Sausage and bologna 1 15,550 85,434 14,919 
Sausage cas! . 357, 173 181,789 
Milk and cream, fresh and condensed .. 00 500,901 |... 2... 220s „121 
Butter and substitutes u. pounds. 201,027 46, 246. 85,391 24,372 
Cheese and substitutes u. do „005, 775 828,228 | 4,412,006 | 767,144 
Eggs 135 dozen.. $40,150 50,334 4 N 
Vegetables: 
Beans 106,343 021 120, 665 
Onions n 61, 682 73,112 „ 203 
Peas, dried ui. ** 28, 729 12,012 18,120 
Potatoes 15 di 19, 675 21,567 
All other in natural state 2 . O68, S64. oe. cd 34, 978 
ool, unmanufactured v. .. pounds. 24,415,238 | 5,527,583 | 7,383,817 | 1,203,235 
1 Free on and after Oct. 3, 1913, 
2 Duty reduced from $30 per head where value not over $150, 25 cent ad va- 


bade otherwise ents per cate, B 
2 T rom on 
s Fres en and after Oct. 5, 1913. Duty was 25 per cent ad valorem. 
3 Included in all other meat ts prior to July 1, 1913. 
u Free on and after Oct. 3, . Duty was 4 cents per pound. 
5 ts per pound to 2} cents per pound. 
Dutyr m 6 cen 
u Duty reduced from 6 cunts per pound to ad valore a duty equivalent to about 
4cents 
* Inc! 


u Duty decreased from 40 cents per bushel to 20 cents per bushel. 
Rs which impose no 


June, 1913. 

The increase in value of importations for the first four-month 
period was 140 per cent over the importations of the same 
articles for a similar period one year before. The tables sub- 
mitted for the Recorp on March 3 did not include all of the 
articles submitted at the two later periods, but in arriving at the 
percentage just stated I have included all the articles named 
in the subsequent tables. 

The increase for the eight-month period ending June 1 showed 
an increase of 149 per cent in value over the corresponding 
period of one year before. 
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The period of nine months ending with July 1 showed an 


increase over the corresponding nine-month period under the 
old law of 159 per cent. This period is significant in this, that 
it covers three-fourths of the fiscal year of 1914 and does not 
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include any part of the period influenced by anticipation or 
actual occurrence of the European war. These figures show not 
only an enormous increase of farm products, but a progressive 
one, 


Imports into the United States of certain farm products for 9 months ending June , 1914, under the tariff law of 1913, y pan with the imports of the same articles for 9 months 


ending June 50, 1913, under the tariff law of 1909 and the pr eent 3 ae 
2 


imports of the same articles under the 1909 tariff law for the 


e imports of the erticles for the 


Aan months under the preeent tariff law compared with the 


Total imports for 9 
months, October, 1913, 
toJune, 1914, inclusive, 


Article. under tariff law of 1913. 


— 


Quantity. 


5 
2g 


Bgy 
8 


iia pe 
1,971,430 | 1,755,955 
= 84 8 ira 
è peal? E R NT , 8 
Nutten and lamb 5 , a 690,924 | * 1,112, 294 
POCK a E AOT 594,602 5 537,946 
Prepared and preserved meats? .. . ... . g. aes 
Bacon ard ham e is po 
All other meats e ib. 423732 3 1428 
Sausage and 5 — 
Sausage . EEN dewdscasesheass 3 2,227,856 
Milk and cream, fresh and condensed . 23-3737 1,889, 752 
Butter and substitutes 23333. pounds.. 8778211 
en 1,059, 593 


i Free on and after Oct. 3, 
23 — 7 from 

ive poul reduced 
+ Either 


y 


was 15 cents per 
to 6 cents 


cent ad valorem. 
vo Be 1913. 

cents per pound. 

cents 

„ Duty reduced 


. 3, 1913. 
23 cents per bushel. 


a 25 per cent ad valorem where 
head where value ee = ition e ake 
Poured about one halt 


ewe ing 

e 
under 
1909. 


im year | increase 
Tans 30, i913, 5 
tarif law of 


90,021 | 551,027 335 
3 980 335,935 134 

SE AETA 255,336 | 98,908 38 

491,079 | 7,107,623 1,444 

289,364 7,593,309 2627 

559,559 | 1,190,396 213 

r 

322,567 14,817,600 4,508 

16,406 | 1,095,888] 6,679 

38,082 499,264] 1.290 

ene, en 426,788 | 1,328, 100 311 
933 736 144 

La ERE 133 


sessseseenee] Aa (ORLI I ,, 08 ꝶ22 „4% 


2 359,009 119 


over 8150 per head, to 10 per cent ad valorem on all. 
to 2 ceuts per pound. 


duties on like imports from United States, otherwise 10 cents per bushel. Duty was 25 cents per bushel. 


cents per d to a cehloroa duty equivalent to about 4 cents per pound. 
doe articles peor O Oct 


bushel. 
is Free if im ed from 40 cots DOr ieh impose no duties on like imports from United States, otherwise 10 per cent ad valorem. Duty was 25 cents per bushel. 


valorem to 15 per cent ad 
since Dec, 1, 1913. 


= Total value of all meat 


on values. . 


months under new law over same period of last year under old law, 96 per cent. 


increase alues. 
ucts, except bologna, and , for 9 months, $19,672,625. 
= No figures 3 law. Quantity: and T 


Post Office Appropriation Bill. 


EXTENSION. OF REMARKS 
HON. ARTHUR R. RUPLEY, 


OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
IN rue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Tucsday, August 11, 1914, 


On the bill (H. R. 11338) making appropriations for the service of the 
Post Office Department for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1915, and 
for other purposes, 


Mr. RUPLEY. Mr. Speaker, I have been in and out of Con- 
gress a true friend of the rural free delivery carriers of my 
own section. I haye had the pleasure during my congressional 
life of more than 17 months of casting my vote for every meas- 
ure presented and every amendment presented and for every 
clause amending an amendment in the interests of the Rural 
Delivery Service of the United States. 


I am prond of this great system which has nationalized the 
means of communication and which has placed that service at 
the front door of everyone between the Atlantic and the Pacific 
and between Canada and the Gulf. 

I know of no words in the English language at the present 
time more prominent and which express and mean more to that 
great life of this magnificent country of ours, urban, interurban, 
and rural, than those grand old words “Rural Free Delivery,” 
and those of to-day, “ Rural Delivery.” 

I have a keen recollection of a number of carriers with their 
uniform and other insignia of their position in the great 
Government service meeting in my office in my home town and 
there organizing themselves in the county organization for the 
purpose of securing better equipment and increased salaries. 
I recall the gentlemen who met there taking up their many other 
needs and discussing them, to wit, the improvement of the publie 
roads, securing the placing of boxes at convenient places by 
the patrons of the route, and in fact at this early meeting they 
were more concerned about public roads and the means of secur- 
ing improved public highways than they were about their 
salaries, although at that time these salaries were much smaller 
than at this time. 
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A gentleman of my home town, Mr. George R. Traxler, of 
Carlisle, Pa., became sufficiently prominent by reason of these 
meetings held in my office and the active interest of himself 
and his associates that he was elected the first president of the 
Rural Carriers’ Association of Pennsylvania, 

I had the pleasure a few days ago of introducing a bill—and 
I was not solicited to do so—which bears the number H. R, 
18279. In addition to the Finley amendment to House bill 
11338, the Post Office appropriation bill, which is now before 
the House, I have incorporated a section in this bill providing 
“that all rural letter carriers shall be extended the right and 
privilege of engaging in any profession or occupation that will 
not conflict with or detract from their duties as rural letter 
amea after the time required to discharge the duties of their 
emplo 

At the time I introduced this bill I was aroused and desired 
to criticize the department of the Government. I know we are 
a great democracy, and we unhesitatingly criticize a public 
servant. I thought when I yoted for the Post Office appropria- 
tion bill in March that I was voting for a measure which would 
increase the salaries of all carriers who were receiving $900 per 
annum to $1,000, those receiving $1,000 to $1,100, and those re- 
ceiving $1,100 to $1,200—in fact, for a measure which increased 
the salaries of all rural carriers $100 per annum until the maxi- 
mum of $1,200 was reached. Now that department head is being 
subjected to the criticisms which I have heard on the floor of 
this House, to wit, that he is attempting to legislate as a de- 
partment head, that he is assuming legislative functions, and 
that he is changing the clear intent of the provisions of an act 
of Congress. 

In introducing my bill, H. R. 18279, my thought was to make 
this as clear as crystal, so that the verbiage of the provision 
could. not be misunderstood or misinterpreted. ‘This bill is so 
plainly stated that no department head can change the erossing 
of a “t” or the dotting of an “i.” It reads as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 18279) regulating the salary of letter carriers of the 
. — gd Service and permitting their engaging in other em- 
p 
Be it enacted, ctc., That on and nur: July 1, * the 3 

of each rural letter carrier for standard route of 24 miles “re, 

over, six days in the week, shall be $ ‘200 per aana. payable man 

on routes 22 miles and less than 24 miles, $1,152; on routes 20 

and less than 22 miles, $1,086; on routes 18 eo and less than 20 

miles, $960; on routes 16 miles and less than 18 miles $840; 1 routes 

14 miles and less than 16 miles, $720; on routes 12 es and less than 

14 miles, $672; on routes 10 miles and = than 12 calles, $624; on 

routes 8 miles and less than 10 miles, $576; on routes 6 miles and less 

than 8 miles, $528; on routes 4 miles and * than 6 miles, $480. A 

rural letter carrier serving one triweekly route shall be 1 on the 

basis for a route one-half the length of the route grade e 12 

a carrier serving two triweekly routes shall be paid on the for a 

route one-half of the combined length of the two routes. 

Sec. 2. That all rural letter carriers are hereby extended the right 
and privilege of engaging in any profession or occupation that will not 
conflict or detract from their duties as rural letter carriers after the 
time required to discharge the duties of their employment, 

I think that section 2 of my bill is a salary raiser in itself. 
I feel sure there is not a Member in this House who would 
not emancipate the rural carrier from the hours which he is 
justly entitled te, and I believe that in the future when the 
rural carriers have employment outside of the time they devote 
to their routes—the time they give the Government—they will 
not be annoyed and harassed if they use that time for their 
own benefit. 

There are 43,000 rural carriers in the United States. At an 
average of $1,000 per annum, their salaries would aggregate 
$43,000,000 paid annually out of the Treasury of the United 
States. I see great amazement here, and doubtless Members 
are thinking that is an enormous sum to be paid annually by 
the Government to the carriers. Yet only the other day a gen- 
tleman testified before a committee of Congress that, beyond 
any doubt, we had within the confines of the United States 
selling the products of this land and of manufactured industries 
300,000 traveling men. And this gentleman was the president 
of the traveling men’s association. He said that the average 
pay, salary, expenses, mileage, transfer of baggage, and taking 
care of baggage amounted to $3,000 a year, and that means the 
enormous sum of $900,000,000 for the middleman, for the whole- 
saler, or for the retailer to simply spot the goods, and nothing 
more. Nine hundred million dollars! If we add the amount of 
money paid for the transportation of mail to the railroads to 
the amount paid the rural carriers you will find it is but a drop 
in the bucket compared with the expenses of distribution of the 
products of our land, both of field and orchard and of manu- 
factured industries, 

I see no reason why this bill, H. R. 18279, should not be 
enacted into law as a specifie measure by this House. If this 
be done, then it would not be so easy for Congress to change 
the enactment through an appropriation bill. We could point 


to specific legislation in the records and enter the plea that the 
act of Congress should not be changed in this hasty manner. 

In conclusion permit me to express a thought—a conclusion 
reached after looking over the body of men constituting the 
rural delivery carriers and the postal clerks that this great 
Government, under an efficiency program, in filling the many 
post offices under the civil service must eventually recruit their 
postmasters—first, second, and thi:d—from these two branches 
of the Postal Service, 


Trade Commission Bill. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. W. LAFFERTY, 


OF OREGON, 
In tHe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, September II, 191}. 


Mr. LAFFERTY. Mr. Speaker, in extending my remarks 
upon the great issue involved in this bill, which is really that 
pp control by monopoly or control by the people, I can not do 
better or more briefly express my views than to adopt as my 
remarks certain political articles written by me during the past 
summer. In these articles I not only favor Government con- 
trol as provided for in this bill, but I also favor Government 
and municipal ownership. These articles, while lengthy, do 
not occupy as much space as would a speech necessary to cover 
the subject. Therefore I deem it economy to adopt the articles 
as my remarks, as follows: 
{This article was printed 2 a paid advertisement in the Oregonian, 
August 7, 1914.) 

A NATION OF SLAVES—LESS THAN 1 PER CENT OF POPULATION OWNS 70 
PER CENT OF WEALTH—PUBLIC OWNERSHIP AND ASSET CURRENCY 
— poy TO BREAK STRANGLE HOLD OF MONEY POWER, SAYS COX- 
So: reves Oe tee. Dat ta is estimated 20 

That is $1200. for Phun . — child " ae . — 

in the world has so such. wealth. But how is it divided? Seventy per 


cent of this wealth is 3 by 200,000 men, leaving only 30 cent 
for the remaining 99,800,000 people, In other words, two-ten of 1 
0 per cent of the wealth. The plain 


per cent of the population owas 
arithmetic of tuation is that we are a nation of slaves. Our 
us such. "Two things make slaves—necessity and fear, 


THE “ EMPTY DINNER PAIL,” 


withdraw further the m 
tocracy told me before I dert Washington 
0 yield to the“ eee argument” and return them t 
control of the ve machinery of the Government. I did no 
believe them then. do not believe them yet. 
There are 436 5 districts in this Union. The Members 
from the other districts are the contest in this district. If 
we win here this ws oe: It will be a 
demoastration tha 


public, defy the 
money 88 and still e the authority of ot 15 people to vote and 
or them in the N Legislature. mean the begin- 


d ö a ht for at y hein is going to b t 
an ‘or ran e g to be pu 
of their descendants. 72 X 


CURSE OF OVERCAPITALIZATION. 


We have been made a nation of serfs ea: paupers in two ways: 
First, by overcapitalization of public-utili rporations and the col- 
lection at millions annually from the people ‘<0 por. pay dividends on this 
inflated capitalization. popoa by a 8 of duplicating deposits 
and the loaning of billions of d that did not exist to farmers 
and business men pa. b. ve r — of millions of interest annually 
upon the “ credit” are the methods by which the 
money changers havea “robbed Ü Ei who toil and gotten all the wealth 
into the hands of a 

What is the totic It is simple enough if the facts can but once 
be porpaca before the people and 5 put men in Congress who 

serve the public. Let the Government and the municipalities take 
over the public utilities at their physical value and thereafter furnish 
the service to the country at and r; the Government issue agri- 
cultural asset and loan it to at a very small rate 
of interest on first mortgages ‘hereof, eon farms. not exceeding 50 per 
cent of the unimproved value thereof, and the “money power” will 
no longer be able to rob our people, 

METHODS OF MONEY CHANGERS, 

The total amount of money in the United States to-day is $3,500,- 
000,000. or $35 per capita. Yet the farmers alone have borrowed 
$8,000,000,000. In other words. the farmers alone have borrowed 
nearly three times as much money as there is in existence in the United 
States. How is it The money power is simply loaning the 
farmers credit —loaning them money that is not in existence—and 
collecting 6 per cent interest on it. farmers are paying interest 
annually amounting to 8500,000,000, or more than the cost of the 


Give the country an honest Congress, and one 8 = not afraid, 
and every ee who works will be able +. make a npa e al & a 
vacation ea etn and lay by something for his old age besi 
idee of an able-bodied man in a country like this being compelled 5 
work for his board and clothes all his life, as nine-tenths of us are 


for at 4 Fo 
back into the 
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doing, is ridiculous and absurd. It is an outrage. The voters are 
idiots if they stand for it in this district. 

I have a bill pending for agricultural asset 5 I also have 
a bill pending for public ownership in the District of Columbia, the 
only city that Congress has jurisdiction over. My bill was the first 
ever introduced for public ownership of the street railways in Wash- 
ington. Since it was first introduced a similar bill, introduced by 
Rosert Crosser, of Cleveland, Ohio, has been favorably reported to 
the House and will be voted on this winter. 

MUNICIPAL OWNERSHIP A SUCCESS, 

The city of Cleveland has a sort of halfway city ownership of her 
street railways now, and the plan has proved an immense success. It 
proves that complete city ownership, the acquisition of title being made 
at actual physical value of the property, would be even more profitable 
than the Cleveland experiment has been, for the city of Cleveland has 
undertaken to run the street car system upon the basis of the full 
value claimed by the street car company. 

When the franchise of the Cleveland Railway Co. expired in 1909— 


TWO-AND-A-HALF-CENT FARES IN CLEVELAND, 


The result has been as follows: First, a fare of 3 cents was required 
and 1 cent for transfer, to see if it would produce the red revenue, 
It not only produced all the mone 8 but in one year put a sur- 
plus in the treasury of 700,000. en the fare was reduced to 8 
cents and 1 cent for er to be rebated when transfer was taken up. 
And now two tickets are furnished for 5 cents, Let anyone doubting 
this statement cut out this article and send it to the mayor of Cleye- 
land for verification. 

The Portland Railway, Light & Power Co. last 
$6,723.742. Its total expenses and taxes were 9 5 
over 50 per cent of its revenues were profits, to 
its bondholders and stockholders as “interest and dividends.” 
city would take this utility over at Its A pugeras value, as it ought to do, 
fares would not be over 2 cents in Portland. 

The Pacific Power & Light Co., of Portland, and the Portland Gas & 
Coke Co. are both owned by the American Power & Light Co., of Maine, 
These two Portland utilities last year took in over $1,250,000 ea: 
while their operating expenses and taxes were less than half tha 
amount each. Telephone service under city ownership would be less 
than half what it is to-day. 

PROFITS TO THE PUBLIC, 


Government and municipal ownership of public utilities would reduce 
the cost of living to each person at least $50, and to each family of 
five at least $250. 

Government 8 and ee of ocean sr A as I have 
proposed, would keep in the United States the $350,000,000 which 
now goes annually to the Ocean Steamship Trust, would 
the cost of living at least me per capita per year: would 
greatest auxiliary nary and greatest force of trained 
world, and would le Americans to travel around the world in 
safety and comfort under their own flag and at less than one-half 

resent cost. Senator Lewis, of Illinois, has introduced a bill 
for 100 Government owned and operated ships since I 
cated the idea in the House a year ago. 

Government ownership and agricultural asset currency combined 
would eliminate the dishonest profits of the money A powes and give to 
ret eee an equal opportunity. That, and nothing short of that, 
is what the people of country are entitled to. Such will they re- 
ceive if they stand by their guns when the forthcoming battle rages, 


Respectfully, A.W la ae 


(This article was printed as a paid advertisement in the Portland 
Oregonian July 14, 1914.) 


THE CONGRESSIONAL FRANK—REPRESENTATIVE LArrerty SHows How 
1-CENT LETTER POSTAGE IS D BY MAGAZINE MAIL SUBSIDIES, 


In the House of 
letter 
3 E only e be made possible thereby 

jon, not only W: -cen etter made ere 

t that the entire Postal Service will be Im proved. 5 


VOTERS KEPT IN IGNORANCE, 


Has any voter been told anything about this situation by a daily 
newspaper? He has not. 

On page 26, the editorial page of the Saturday Evening Post for 
March 7, 1914, appears this statement: 

“Tt is pretty definitely settled that we shall grant no more snip 
subsidies. The notion of taxing the public for the benefit of any speci 
interest no longer appeals." 

Yet the Curtis Publishing Co., which owns the Sa Evening 
Post, receives a mail idy amounting to more than $4,000,000 a year. 
These are the figures of the Post Office Department. That sum repre- 
sents twice the amount involved in the question of free tolls at Pan- 
ama, over which the entire Nation has been stirred for months, The 
total amount of tolls on coastwise vessels at Panama will be less than 
8 annually, while we are donating each year to the Curtis 

blishing Co, alone more than $4,000,000 in mail subsidy, 


HALF LETTER POSTAGE A TAX, 


Half your letter postage is a tax to pay for carrying at less than 
cost the merchandise of corporations publishing magazines and daily 
newspapers. I favor requiring all to pay cost of transportation, 
and no more. When we do that we shall have 1-cent letter postage. 
Now as to the “congressional frank.“ I have used that frank more 
than most Congressmen, and I have sent out less than 4 tons of mail 
a year. The Journal and the Oregonian send out by mail over a ton 
rach te day. The Journal admitted editorially August 28, 1912, that 
it Is 50 tons a month. Those two papers will average 600 tons 
each by mail per year. They pay the Government a 1 cent a pound, 
or $20 per ton. e Government loses on the 1,200 tons it transports 
annually for the Oregonian and the Journal at least $4 r ton, or 
3 The Oregonian is making a quarter of a million clear a year 
and the Journal is making almost as much. Yet these papers yelp be- 
cause I send out 4 tons of the people's mail per year, which is carried 


. 
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free, while they send out 1,200 tons per year of their private merchan- 
dise, which is carried dear Kalb, free. 
WORK FOR DISTRICT CRITICIZED. 
The garden seeds which I sent out were the 8 of the people 
ves. allotted 22 packages. I have 
sent out 52,000 packages annually, because I paid for the addressing of 
30,000 each year and had them on deposit with the Agri- 
cultural Department on April 1, the day the regular distribution closes. 
The rule is that all seeds left over will be sent out under the direction 
of the Secretary of Agriculture, and by taking my chances and having 
the extra franks addressed and on hand I have received for my district 
30,000 extra packages each year. use I went to this extra trouble 
extra work, and personal expense I have been criticized for sending out 
too many seeds. 
SPEECHES PAID FOR OUT OF PRIVATE FUNDS. 

As to the speeches I have sent out, I paid for the printing of all of 
them out of my personal funds. The Government Printing Office will 
not print a speech for a Congressman unless he puts up a check in 
advance against his salary account for the cost of same. My account 
for printing at the Government Printing Office the first year I was in 
Congress and the cost of addressing the speeches out to the people of 
Oregon was $3,700, or a little more than half my salary. sent 
speeches on the railroad land grant to each voter in Oregon, whether in 
my con ional district or not. I was making a fight to win. That 
is the kind of a fight I shall continue to make. 

Very sincerely, 


[This article was printed as a paid advertisement in the Oregonian 
and Portland News June 8, 1914. 
Hips of PORTLAND News LIFTED—CONGRESSMAN EXPOSES FAKE 
a R PAPER” AS THE AND TOOL OF MULTIMILLIONAIRD 
E. C. Scnters. 


A. W. LAFFERTY. 


Another editorial imp my honor and insulting my manhood 
appeared in the Portland News een This a I was 


C d challenged Dana 
Sleeth, the editor, a week earlier to produce his facts to show wherein 
ET his Guth: e Go Gait ie eee eee ee 
and his only reply is to call me a “demagogue” and a “liar.” People 
with brains demand more than that. 

I have charged, and here charge, that E. C. Scripps, a multimillion- 
aire, is the owner of the Portland News. Has Sleeth answered that 


pri A 8 here charge, that E. C. Seri 

ve an a owns a ma- 
jority of the stock of the United Press one Has Sleeth 
answered that charge? He has not. 


SCRIPPS OWNS THE NEWS, 


I have charged, and here ch that Sleeth is merely the hireling 
of E. C. Scripps, and that he does the dirty work ordered by his 
multimillionaire master. Has Sleeth answered that charge? He has 


not and can not. 

How has Scripps made his millions? By starting y rs in 
ali the principal cities of the United States, by false fy pretending to 
be the friend’ of the poor mam, and by coll millions from the 
mK of the poor man. 

Is the Portland News an independent newspaper? It is not. It is 
merely one of the many news rs owned and controlled by E. C. 
Scripps, and its policies are de ined by its owner, of course. 

s the Portland News ever done an g for the poor people of 
Portland? It has not. 

Has the Portland News ever said one word in favor of Government 
or municipal ownership of natural monopolies, to the end that the 
people may have the benefits of their own country? It has not. 

FRIENDLY TO GRAFTERS. 


Has the Portland News ever said one word in favor of the enforce- 
ment of the Southern Pacific land grant, to the end that the law shall 
pe rece and thousands of poor people of Oregon given homes? It 

as no 

Has the Portland News ever said one word in favor of agricultural 
asset currency, to the end that the Government and not the money 
power shall extend “credit” to the farmers on first mortgages, thereby 
saving to the people 5 in unearned interest now going 

ds, Mo. and Rockefellers? It has not. 

Has the Portland News ever advoca a single law which, if pa 
ica * to the public a fairer share of the wealth produced? I 

s no 

Has the Portland News ever actually opposed the money power in 
one single instance? It has not. The idea of E. C. Scripps opposing 
the money power is so absurd as to be laughab 


le. 
NEWS DECEIVES PEOPLE, 


How does the Portland News fool the people? By calling them 
“Mutts,” taking their money, and harping continually about the recall 
P!!! x 

en r people cry for bread w oes E. pps han 
to them? A KOU gray stone. Do you get it? 

Yet your own servant, who has refused bribes of cash and bribes 

ne per rapport to desert your interests, does not suit Multi- 
millionaire E. C. pps. Scripps asks you to retire your own public 
servant and turn r fortunes over to his hireling, Dana Sleeth, and 
such officials as Sleeth may select. Should you worry about what 
Sleeth or Scripps want? I should hope not. 

Sleeth says the bill I introduced to make the Associated Press and 
the United Press common carriers is a “fool bill.” And he says it 
would not affect the United Press because it, “alone of all press asso- 
ciations,” now sells to all comers and on equal terms. Then why does 
he call it a “fool bill”? He has only told part of the truth, as you 
shall presently see. 

x PRIVATE MONOPOLY HIT. 


When I introduced the bill in April, 1913, Bond P. Geddis, the agent 
for Scripps in Washington, came to me and said that if the bill should 
pass, g it possible for any paper to secure the Associated Press 
report, that there would no longer be so much demand for the United 
Press report, because the Associated Press has a wider service. He 
asked me to drop the fight to break “p the Associated Press monopoly 
on the ground that it would hurt the business of Scripps, and he 
promised me the support of the Portland News if I would accede. I 
refused. I introduced the bill to break up the Associated Press mo- 
nopoly because I believed then, as I do now, that it will be almost 
im e to ever get laws through Congress for the benefit of the 

lic until the press of the country is set free from the domination of 
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the news trust. I placed the interests of the public above those of 
even Mr. Scripps, and for that reason I stood by my bill. If the 
people stand by me, it will be a law in less than two years. 

I wish every yoter would go and see Sleeth, get a good square look 
at the cast of his countenance, and then come and see me and decide 
for himself who is the liar. 

The last ounce of energy and the last drop of blood in my body is 
dedicated to this Sexe 

Very sincerely, A. W. LAFFERTY. 
[The Oregonian refused to print this article as a paid advertisement 
August 23, 1914.] 
SOUTHERN PACIFIC FEARS LAFFERTY—HAND OF FENTON SEEN IN Larn 
EDITORIAL ATTACK—CONGRESSMAN’S DEMAND FOR RAILROAD LAND- 
GRANT ENFORCEMENT, NOT FORFEITURE, LOOMS IN SUPREME COURT. 


Thrased in the undisguised language of William D. Fenton, chief 
counsel for the Southern Pacific, a vicious editorial attack upon me 
2 7 8 575 in Saturday’s Oregonian. I challenge Mr. Fenton to deny 

at he either wrote or was responsible for the editorial. 

I am accused of being a mere “intervenor” in the land-grant case. 
The truth is that I started the litigation when I filed the test case of 
John L. Snyder, September 16, 1907. It was a year later, September 4, 
1908, before the Government reluctantly “ intervened” in the suits that 
I had begun and filed its claim of forfeiture. 


LAFFERTY DEMANDS ENFORCEMENT. 


The case is now soon to be argued and decided in the Supreme Court, 
after a seven years’ bitter fight. Three theories are to be presented: 
My demand for enforcement of the law to the letter, the Government's 
demand for a forfeiture, and the railroad’s claim to the land. 

Mr. Fenton wants the issue in the Supreme Court to be “ forfeiture 
or nothing.” If the court be limited to that harsh remedy, it will 
probably let the railroad keep the land. 

From the start the Government proceedings have been of the most 
halting and dilatory character. And the special assistants to the 
Attorney General have fought my enforcement 3 quite as vigor- 
ously as has Mr. Fenton. If I can be eliminated, it will leave the 
issue just as the railroad wants it, and it will win. 


PUBLIC WARNED AGAINST FORFEITURE HOPE. 


I warn the public now that there was never a chance to secure.a 
forfeiture in this case. No one knows that better than the railroad, 
But if the enforcement theory shall be properly presented to the Su- 
preme Court, it is certain that the railroad will be required to live up 
to the law in the sale of the remaining lands. 

The test suits which I filed for settlers In advance of the Gov- 
ernment's intervention were brought upon the theory that the law 
means just what it says. I am confident the Supreme Court will hold 
with me, provided I shall not be repudiated and hamstrung by my own 
district before the case is reached. 


RECEIVERS TO SELL TO SETTLERS, 


If a decree of enforcement be entered, recelvers will be appointed 
to take charge of the lands and sell them accord to the terms of 
the granting acts. These terms are that sales shall made to actual 
settlers only, in 8 not greater than a quarter section, and for 
prices not exceeding $2.50 per acre. The receivers would formulate 
rules, and would doubtless 3 for a drawing system. They might 
also sell the more valuable lands in tracts of 40 acres. 

Two million three hundred thousand acres are involved. This body of 
land would furnish 160-acre homes for 15,000 families, or 40-acre 
homes for 60,000 families. The lands embrace the most fertile and 
pictu ue 1 of western Oregon. Water power is present to 
run trolley lines into every township. If opened up, this area will be- 
come the paradise of America. 

Less than 100 settlers are on the land. Only a portion of the 65 
for whom I filed the test cases without fee are sticking it out. A few 
have remained in the face of every discou ent, chief of which has 
been the wet blanket the Department of Justice has continually thrown 
upon the enforcement theory. 


LAW MEANS WHAT IT SAYS. 


The thousands of applications that have been filed for these lands 
by nonsettlers amount to nothing. These eb pees have been swin- 
died. The law says the lands must be sold to “actual settlers,” not 
to“ nonsettlers.“ 

I argued this case for three ays before Judge Wolverton. T wrote 
every word of pa 640 to 672 of the record. I eS and argued 
the case in San neisco, urging haste above all things, and I filed 
a 3 brief of my argument. Previously, on September 30, 1913, 
I had introduced a bill in Congress (H. R. 8703) directing the San 
Francisco court to certify the case to the Supreme Court at oars 
without decision, in order to expedite final determination, The cour 
did exactly what I wanted done. 

POLITICAL TRICKSTERS FIGHTING LAFFERTY. 

It is also complained that I am absent from Washington, and that 
I am running for reelection. I admit both of these charges, and I 
expect to be elected by the largest majority I have ever received. No 
crowd of Teer. liticians, and special-interest men, need put 
fake advertisements in the papers on me, stack the newspapers against 
me, and then expect me to supinely abide by any primary decision 
secured in that way. 

Besides, it does not lie in the mouth of the Oregonian, Mr. Fen- 
ton, or any of the old Republican machine to complain that I am 
running regardless of the late primary. Two years ago, when I had 
the primary nomination, that whole crowd refused to support me, and 
attempted to defeat me with Thomas McCusker. The Republican State 
committee two years ago, headed 855 Charles B. Moores, passed a formal 
resolution indorsing McCusker. What fealty does any Republican voter 
ewe to that same machine now? None whatever. 

Very respectfully, 
A. W. LAFFERTY. 

The following is the Oregonian editorial of August 22, 1914, which 
Mr. Larrerty charges was written by W. D. Fenton, chief counsel for 
the Southern Pacific, and which arge stands undenied either by 
Fenton or the Oregonian ; 

[From the Oregonian of August 22, 1914.] 
LAFFERTY AND THE RECORD. 

Mr. LAFFERTY, Representative in Co for 0 
has now been absent from his post of duty at Was ton continuously 
for more than 100 days, or about 4 months. e has for the 
greater part of that time in Portland and vicinity publicly carrying on 


on (third district), 


his campaign for reelection, although he was beaten in the primary. 
But he repudiates the verdict of the people in the primary. Tihe es 
lanation for his absenteeism, given. by Mr. LAFFERTY twofold: 
at he is here to carry on his campaign, and he is also here to repre- 
exh Of bis CORENTIN om ta thn LNA GLAE oa wo AS TATON E 
ce contention as to the land-grant suit is as follows (from 

his self-signed advertisements) : 5 $ 
time since my arrival here in May has 


More than two-thirds of m, 

been devoted to the Oregon California Railroad land-grant suit. I 
was three weeks in California preparing and arguing the case in the 
circuit court of a Is. The transcript of the record of the trial, as 
had before Judge Wolverton, amounts to 17 printed volumes. The case 
is now in the Supreme Court, where we must argue it again about 
January next. Any la r, in order to make an intelligent presenta- 
tion of the case in the Supreme Court, must have mastered those 17 
printed volumes of the record. 

Mr. Larrerty says also that he will, if successful in this suit, ac- 
complish more than the entire Oregon delegation in 20 years, and that 
he will break up a great land monopoly. 

The Oregonian beliewes it has a duty to correct the continuous 
LArrerty misrepresentations in this important litigation, and it there- 
oe gives the exact facts with regard to his recent so-called public 
service : 

The land-grant suit is between the United States Government and 
the Southern Pacific Railroad (Oregon & California Railroad Co.). 
LAFFERTY appears as intervenor, representing private clients who are 
seeking to get possession for their own benefit of certain parcels of the 


and. 
Mr. Larrerty did not prepare a word of the voluminous record of 17 
volumes. The Lafferty brief consisted of two pages, excluding title 
and cover. He never appeared before the examiner who took the 
testimony in this case, consisting of 11 typewritten volumes. The 
demurrers to his cross-complaints and bills of intervention were sus- 
tained by Judge Wolverton, 

The three weeks Mr. Larrerty spent in California narrow down to 
1 hour and 15 minutes, spent by him in oral argument before the 
circuit court of appeals. 

The circuit court of appeals, upon its own motion and not upon 
Lafferty’s motion, nor any lawyer's, decided to certify the case to the 
United States Supreme Court to decide certain questions of law. As 
a matter of fact, the case has not as been so certified, and it is not 
now in the United States Supreme Court. But it will be. 

Mr. Larrerty says he has entered this case to break up a land 
monopoly.” But it is clear that the ultimate judgment of the Supreme 
Court will be to decide for the railroad company or for the Govern- 
ment—one or the other. 

If the railroad company wins, it will be the owner of the land grant 
and will sell the lands on its own terms. 

f the Government wins, the lands will be withdrawn under the act 
of Cae August 20, 1912, and the terms and conditions upon which 
they will be opened for settlement will be determined only by subse- 
quent legislation. The only possible chance for the Lafferty intervenors 
to § t W wales 55 Bare yy coart use e a — 2 as actual 
settlers and to awa em e to lands w ey claim to occu 
as bona fide claimants. 4 4 

It becomes plain, therefore, that the Lafferty contention that he is 
138 a public service in this litigation has no basis in fact. He 

appearing for private clients. No citizen other than his clients, and 
perhaps some own others who may be able to show that they 
poo aig to take up lands prior to this litigation, will be benefited by 
their success. 

n recused to. pee W as evra’ 8 
F „ althou ad prin e article arrigus on 

August 26 which follows this.] 2 
Ganntaus EXCORIATED—LAFFERTY’S DEFAMER ONCE RESIGNED Bar 

UNDER EMBEZZLEMENT CHARGE—Was DENOUNCED IN SAN FRANCISCO 

Ross EFERTY FOR TAKING “FEES” FROM DUPED “ACTUAL APPLI- 


The Oregonian accepted from Lewis C. Garrigus, and printed on the 
editorial page of Wednesday's s paper, a scurrilous article, pronouncing 
as “brazenly false” my printed statements touching my service to the 
people of this State in the land-grant case. 

ATTORNEY FOR “ACTUAL APPLICANTS.” 


Recent! , at San Francisco, I denounced Garrigus for having a peared 
there as attorney for duped “actual applicants” for railroad lands, 
when the law is as plain as the noonday sun that the lands must be 
sold only to actual settlers. I stated then, and I state now, that those 
spices have been defrauded and swindled, Garrigus has received 
thousands of dollars from these ignorant ple. I have not received 
one cent for my services in trying to have these lands sold to the people 
of Oregon who may be willing to make actual settlement upon them. 
Two men, Logan and Minard, are now in jail for accepting fees from 
“actual applicants,” but Garrigus is at large, and is given free space by 
ta Cees an to defame the Representative of this State while serving 

e people. 

The following copy of the order of the Supreme Court of Oregon (vol. 
28, Sup. Ct. Repts., p. 587) in the disbarment case of this same Lewis 
C. Garrigus, will show who he is: 

“EX PARTE GARRIGUS.” 


“On September 5, 1895, the attorney general, at the uest of the 
grievance committee of the Oregon State Bar Association, filed a com- 
plaint in the supreme court charging Lewis C, Garrigus, an attorney 
duly admitted to practice in 1890, with embezzling funds that had been 
intrusted to him by certain clients, and se fe a: he be disbarred 
from practice. It was afterwards discove t after an investiga- 
tion by the committee of the bar association and before the charges 
had been filed by the attorney general, Mr. Garrigus had filed his resig- 
nation as an attorney with the clerk of the county court of Multnomah 
County. This resignation was forwarded to and filed with the clerk of 
the supreme court on September 6, 1895. Afterwards, on motion of the 
attorney general, the complaint was withdrawn.” 

very respectfully, 


[The letter from Garrigus printed in the Oregonian of August 26, 1914.] 


“ BRAZENLY FALSE,” SAYS LAWYER—LAFFERTY’S PROFESSED CHAMPION- 
SHIP OF PEOPLE IS BUNCOMBE, 
PORTLAND, August 25. 


A. W. LAFFERTY. 


To the EDITOR : 


Is it not passi 


strange that honorable men will see a question of 
honor from such 


ferent angles? For instance, a great many men 


who had submitted thelr claims to the arbitrament of the people at a 
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primary election would feel themselves in honor bound to abide the 
result; but there are some honorable N “eal sre to this way of looking 
. Larrerty is an honorable 


at it. Now, we all know that Hon. A. 
man, and he seems to think it all right to the voice of the 
ile, as declared at the primary election in Ap He does not seem 


Po think that his honor is at stake; and he may be right, but many 
differ from his way of looking at it. 

A great man; ple know that the Hon. Mr. LAFFERTY is a Member 
of Congress. 1 Ron it because I heard him declare the fact to the 
United States circuit court of appena at San Francisco when the 
appeal of the Oregon & California land t case was up for ent 
in May last. Mr. LarrerTy opened remarks to the court 
declaration, “I am a Member of Congress.” Those who heard this 
declaration thought that two members of the court looked a little bit 
incredulous, but the presi judge, though he might have been 


assistant to the Attorney General of the United Saue 


( 
lands would have been settled long since. T. LAF- 
FERTY took up more than three-fourths of th 
argument in reciting a laudatory history of Mr. 
tion with the matter, to all of which the court HAA 
pet 5 — which it received no aid in the settlement of the 
volv 
Mr. Larrerry, in a communication to the e about that time, 
brazenly asserted that it was upon his motion that the court acted in 
deciding to certify the questions involved up to the Supreme Court of 
the United States. The truth is that neither Mr. LAFFERTY nor any 
other attorney enga; in the matter made any suggestion to the court 
what it should do in the premises. There was not another at- 
torney engaged ua the 15 who geena Navo naa 8 ted a — 
make such a e „ and ev other attorney en ea 
of the case knows the utter ity of the claim made by the honorable 


1 
5: has made the claim that 


attention, 
questions 


tleman. 
In other published statements Mr. LAFFERTY 
he is the only attorney 8 connected with the 1 
who has stuck to it and is still fighting for the rights pen 
This statement is as brazenly false as the other. As soon as Repre- 
sentative Hawtzy called the attention of the country to the status of 
this land grant I went to Washington City to try to get permission to 
sue in the name of the Government for a large number of clients whom 
I represented. I was there informed that the Government was pre- 
paring to proceed in the matter and that permission could not be 
ted to fadividuals to sue in the Government's name; that we would 
ve to bide our time and become es to the litigation by petitions 
in intervention. The late Daniel J. Haynes and myself were partners 
at the time, and we were no doubt the first lawyers with whom Mr. 
Townsend conferred upon his arrival here to look into the matter. 

I have been steadily and persistently following the matter up since 
its ineeption, and there are other attorneys representing other parties 
who applied to the railroad company to purchase bonds under the terms 
of the grant who have done the same thing, hence the untruth of Mr. 
Larrerty’s claim must be apparent. The fact is that but for my 
efforts in their behalf Mr. Larrerty’s clients would not have been 
heard upon the appeal of the case. 

Mr. Larrerty’s claim for sapere in his candidacy for reelection to 
Congress upon his alleged 3 0 

California land litigation, like his claim that he was 
April primary election, is 
brazenly false, and should be rebuked by the ga at the November 
election. No man should be permitted ride into public office upon 
false pretenses, “Let justice be done though the heavens fall.” 
Lewis C. GARRIGUS. 


[The oe refused to print this article as a paid advertisement A 
16, 1914. It was printed Aug. 16 in the Journal and on Aug. 17 
the Telegram as a paid adverisement.] 


MCARTHUR’S RECORD ANALYZED, 


Any man who runs for office submits his entire record to the scrutiny 
of his opponents and of the public. The people are entitled to know the 
truth touching the t and present of each candidate. 

Clifton Nesmith McArthur is a grardson of James W. Nesmith, who 
was a United States Senator and Congressman from this State; he is 
a graduate of the Oregon State University, late speaker of the Oregon 
Legislature, and a gentleman of pleasing appearance and many good 
qualities, But when this much is said, p must cease and honest 
criticism must begin. 


“PAT M’ARTHUR, PIPER’S FRIEND.” 


On the very threshold of his career Mr. McArthur, then a reporter on 
the Oregonian, allied himself with Edgar B. Piper, editor of 
that paper. While employed on the Oregonian in 1905 ur was 
hired by Detective W. J. Burns to aid in securing jurors in the land- 
fraud cases. Notes made by Burns at the time, and now on file at 
Washington, show that he re referred to “Pat McArthur, 
Piper's friend,” as having aided him selecting the names of jurors 
from Polk and other counties to go into the original box of 600. Burns 
recites that McArthur was a reporter on the Oregonian. The Ore- 
gonian was for conviction and hostile to the Mitchell faction, Through- 
m the 5 Burns refers to McArthur as his trusted agent and as 
* r's friend.“ 

at McArthur well knew that what he did in helping to fill the 
original jury box with the names of prejudiced men was wrong is 
conclusively shown by his own sworn admissions. Recently one of 
the defendants who was convicted by the jury so selected, Willard N. 
Jones, applied for and received a pardon on the — that he could 
not possibly have had a fair trial before such a . McArthur was 
called upon for an explanation of the he. took the selection of 
the jury, and his affidavit, now a public record at Washington, admits 
his connection with the transaction, but pleads that he participated 
in it with great reluctance and under duress and after much persuasion. 


THE ATTORNEY GENERAL'S LETTER. 


The letter of the Attorney General to President Taft, dated May 10, 
1912, contains this language: 

“Mr. McArthur, it is to be remembered, was one of Burns's agents, 
and furnished many of the reports which are on file in the department. 
He claims, however, that he did so with great reluctance and under 


duress and after much persuasion. He does not state the nature of 
the duress, but, I am informed, is willing to do so if you insist. 

Respectfully, 

“Geo, W. WICKERSHAM, 


“Attorney General.” 


To understand exactly what Burns did, with the aid of McArthur, 
it is necessary to know what the o; box of 600 was. The law 
required that two men of opposite che itical faith, to wit, a jury com- 
missioner named by the court and the clerk of the court, should select 
the names of several hundred citizens from the body of the State and 
put them into a box. These jurors were supposed to represent all 
shades of opinion, and were not supposed to be tampered with, inter- 
rogated, or investigated in any manner whatsoever. From the box in 
question the law required that the clerk of the court should draw 
out the names of jurors to be summoned into court as needed, 

Not until the rs arrived in court was either the prosecution or 
defense entitled question them on any subject. For each case some 
60 jurors were to be summoned, and when they arrived in court each 
side then had ample opportunity to interrogate them in the presence 
of the judge, to ascertain whether or not they were duly qualified. 
The law had provided these safeguards so as to insure the trial of 
each defendant by a of his peers, summoned without discrimina- 
ke de tried C y 5 „ 

a fair an u e most sa he: 
of English-speaking people. saj 2 3 
HOW JURY WAS SELECTED. 


erately set this right at naught. Burns and his confederates secr 
took advantage of the defendants by having placed in the original bos 
of 600 onl names of men known to be hostile to the accused an 


rosecution a tremendous ad- 
e defendants no reasonable 


chance to be acquitted. ce is nearly always conflicting, and 
5 8 ury is biased they usually decide according to their precon- 
ons. 


In order to fill the original jury box with the names of prejudiced 
men, Burns secured tten copies of the lists of 5 
which the various county clerks had sent in to the jury commissioner 
and the clerk of the United States court. Burns then sent McArthur 
and his other agents into the several counties to investigate the men 
whose names appeared on these lists. The names of all men found to 
be prejudiced the accused were allowed to go into the original 
box, while the names of all men found to be fair, or friendly to the 
accused were not allowed to P into the original box. 

The jury commissioner and the clerk of the Federal court should not 
have allowed Burns and his agents to dictate the names which went 
into the original box, and it is possible that they did not know it. The 
Attorney General, in his letter to the. President, s that Burns prob- 
ably got in bis work by baying a deputy in the United States court 
strike of the names of the jurors not desired by him before the lists 
were turned in to the commissioner and the clerk of the court. 

show that every name favorably reported on 
e every name 


ed. 

McArthur not only checked the entire Polk County list for B 
but he aided in checking the lists of several otber counties., He pecetved 
wae salary from the Government for bis work. McArthur’s reports 

l on file at Washington, do not bear out his present contention that 
he acted under “ duress,” but, on the contrary, show that he acted with 
great enthusiasm and took keen delight in work. 

“WILL VOTH TO CONVICT.” 

The following are verbatim extracts from official orts made by 
McArthur. The names of the men reported on are left blank solely be- 
cause it is not desired to be sare them to the humiliation that would 
attach to the publication of their names in connection with these 
reports. The names of these men are in my possession, and will be 
shown to any citizen desiring to this statement. McArthur 
reported on Linn, Washington, and Columbia Counties, as follows: 

Linn County. 

cY „ merchant, Halsey: Regular ellow-dog Democrat. 

Will vote to convict any Republican a sight. 7 j 
* Washington County. 


* Gales Creek: This man is a Republican, a cheap 


shyster; always for sale. 
S : A Mitchell-Hermann-Huston man. 
N ı Gales Creek: A Mitchell man; ferninst the Govern- 
2 Forest Grove: A boozerino. 
= : An old ripe ass e CTEK 
= : Merchant, schools; a Mitchell man, 
se —, Hillsdale: Republican; for sale. 


Columbia County. 


“I don't know anybody in Columbia County except members of the 
Mitchell-McBride-Williamson-Fulton push; this push is very strong in 
Columbia County, which is McBride's home county. For this reason 
I would recommend that the county be thrown out.“ 

McArthur recommended that a certain merchant of Halsey go into 
the box, because he was a “ regular yellow-dog Democrat,” who would 
vote to conyict an 8 on . . but he wanted the entire 
citizenship of Columbia County excluded from service on the jury, be- 
cause that was McBride's home county,” and McBride was friendly 
to Senators Mitchell and Fulton and Con man Williamson. Ac- 
cordingly the Columbia County list was rown out. The McBride 
referred to by McArthur is Judge Thomas A. McBride, N Chief 
Justice of Oregon, and one of the grand old men of this State. 

“T need not go further in a recital of the high-handed outrageous 
conduct on the of the officers of the prosecution,” concludes the 
letter of the attorney general. McArthur now claims that he acted 
under “duress.” Let him state just what kind of duress could possibly 
have induced him to aid in packing a jury against a fellow citizen, 
whose liberty and reputation were at stake. No duress could justify 


such an act. 
FERDINAND REED M’ARTHUR’S BOOSTER. 


This is the same Mr. McArthur who joined hands with 3 
and Ferdinand Reed in the late pomy to defeat me for the r ar 
nomination of my party for reelection to Congre Mr. Mearthur's 
pia record and present affiliations show beyond the peradventure of a 

mbt that he would, if étected, stand with the corporations and the 


936 


In 1910 Mr. McArthur was not only one of the prime movers in the 
holding of the “assembly” in Portland, but he received the nomina- 
tion of that assembly for State senator. Mr. McArthur was defeated 
by George W. Joseph, the 8 nominee. 

Between the years 1910 and 1912 Mr. McArthur was out of office, 
and whom did he serve in private life? He served as president of the 
Hood River Gas & Electric Co., organized by the Pacific Power & Light 
Co., of Portland, for the purpose of freezing out an independent at 
Hood River. 

M’ARTHUR’S CORPORATION CONNECTIONS. 


The Pacific Power & Light Co., of Portland, is a large holding cor- 
ration. Guy W. Talbot is its president and Lewis A. McArthur, 
rother of the candidate for Congress, is its assistant general manager. 
The Pacific Power & Light Co. is a $16,000,000 corporation, organized 
under the laws of the State of Maine. It, in turn, is owned by the 
American Power & Light Co., also organized under the laws of the State 


of Maine. 

Although only a subsidiary of the American Power & Light Co., the 
Pacitic Power Light Co. owns the electric light companies at The 
Dalles, Pendleton, Dayton, Wash., Pasco, and Vancouver, and it is 
rapidly a It also owns water works and gas 
on, and Idaho. It owns the street railway 


uiring other holdings. 
plants in Oregon, Washin 
terurban line from that place to Freewater, 


at Walla Walla and the 
Oreg. 
MANY FRANCHISES GRABBED, 


This corporation has acquired franchises at Richland, Toppenish, 
Waitsburg, Lewiston, Touchet, Prosser, Underwood, Dufur, Attalia, 
Benton City, Clarkson, Grandview, Lowden, Moxee City, Outlook, 


Parker, Prescott, Wallula Junction, and numerous other towns and cities 
in Oregon, Washin ton, and Idaho. The New York advertisements of 
the Pacific Power Light Co. boastingly assert that all of its fran- 
chises are “free from objectionable restrictions,” and that some of 
them extend as far into the future as 1981. How encouraging to the 
ublic! The gross earnings of this company for 1913 were $1,288,059. 


ts expenses and taxes were only $6 leaving its net earnings 
$624 . In other words, nearly 50 per cent of its income was clear 
rofit, to be distributed as “interest and dividends” among its bond- 


olders and shareholders. This company was organized January 10, 
1910, and has ae ENY very active in acquiring its holdings, The 
American Power & Light Co., which owns the Pacific Power & Light 
Co., also owns the Portland Gas & Coke Co. 


M’ARTHUR AT HOOD RIVER, 


In 1911 the Pacific Power & Light Co. bought the electric light com- 
pany at Hood River. A citizen up there, Neil C. Evans, now residing 
at 315 East Thirtieth Street, Po d, organized an independent com- 
pen and began cutting rates. The original company did not wish to 

ring its rates down, because, in order to make things look right, it 
would have to do the same in other towns in O m, where it did not 
have competition. But the Pacific Power & Lig t Co. hit upon the 
scheme of organizing the “Hood River Gas & Electric Co.” as a sub- 
sidiary with which to fight the independent, and-it put in C. N. Mc- 
Arthur as png of this subsidiary company. That McArthur served 


as its president as late as 1912 is proved by the annual report of the 
corporation on file at Salem. The independent company made terms 
with the subsidiary company, and the Pacific Power & ht Co. now 


controls the situatlon at Hood River. h 

Not only do I have the right to give to the papae Mr. McArthur's 
record but I would be unworthy to hold the position of United States 
Congressman if I did not do so unflinchingly. I have undertaken cer- 
tain work for the common people, and I do not propose to be side- 
tracked by any combination made up of Mr. McArthur, Mr. Piper, Fer- 
dinand Reed, and the multimillionaires and special-privilege corpora- 
tions whom they are serving. 


PUBLIC OWNERSHIP NEEDED, 


If reelected, as I expect to be, I shall be able to secure the passage 
of some, if not all, of the laws I am 9 Among these are Gov- 
ernment and municipal ownership of all public utilities, agricultural 
asset cnrrency, and power to the interstate trade commission to control 
industria! monopolies, like the Sugar Trust, the Steel Trust, the Oil 
Trust, the Coal Trust, and the Harvester Trust, even to the extent of 
fixing maximum prices, pending a restoration of competitive conditions. 
I shall also continue to work for the enforcement of the railroad land 

rant and for the conveyance of the forest reserves in trust to the 
tates wherein located, giving to the States all the pronta from the 
sale of ripe timber, but not allowing any of the lands be sold, hold- 
them permanently in public 88 
is latter law would reduce taxes in Oregon one-half, as this State 
has 16,000,000 acres in the forest reserves worth §400,000,000. The 
profits from the sale of 4 timber would net the State at least 2 per 
cent a aee on the value of the standing timber, or $8,000,000, and that 
is equal to one-half of all the taxes now collected annually in 
Oregon. And as only the ripe trees would be cut, giving the youn 
timber a chance to grow up and replace the old, the present stand o 
timber would be preserved permanently. 
Very respectfully, A. W. Larrerty. 


[This article was printed as a paid advertisement in the Oregonian 
August 22, 1914.] 

Sure PURCHASE FAVoRED—WILSoN LAUDED BY LAFFERTY FOR STEP 
TOWARD PUBLIC OWNERSHIP—MORGAN OPPOSITION SHOWN—NATION 
SHOULD ALSO OWN RAILROADS AND CITIES THEIR PUBLIC UTILITIES, 
Says CONGRESSMAN, 

“ President Wilson’s advocacy of the bill to be introduced in Congress 
to-morrow for Government purchase of merchant ships 1 to 
3 has aroused the jealous attention of the maritime nations 
at war. 

“ Besides the international a of the question, there is another 
and serious one, which is brought to the attention of Secretary McAdoo 

* to-day by J. Pierpont Morgan, the New York banker. Mr. Morgan 
offered objections to the plan for Government purchase of the Hamburg- 

American steamers on the ground that it is likely to lead to embarrass- 

ment to the Government in the end and be disadvantageous to the exist- 


Lig geen lines.” 
he f a W. n dispatch by John Callan 


‘oregoing is from 
O’Laughlin, printed on the first page of the Oregonian yesterday. 
NEWS COLORED TO INFLUENCE PUBLIC. 
This kind of “news” is intended to defeat Government ownership 


wer, has the right to buy merchant 
No nation would have the right to capture or 


of merchant vi 
Uncle Sam, being a neutral 
vessels, if he so desires, 
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sink such vessels, unless at the time aiding an opposing belligerent by 
carrying to them arms or munitions of war. 

The three big steamship companies crossing the Atlantic are the 
White Star, the Cunard, and the Hamburg-American Line, The first 
two are English and the last is German. We now have a chance to 
buy. the vessels of the Hamburg-American line in our ports, and the 
President favors the idea, I stand with the President, and have wired 
the Clerk of the. House to pair me for the passage of the bill it it 
comes to a yote before I arrive back in Washington. 

FAVORS BUILDING GOVERNMENT SHIPS. 

A year ago I delivered a carefully prepared speech on the floor of 
the House advocating the building and operation of a fleet of 200 large 
merchant vessels, ur exports 1 $2,000,000,000 a year and our 
imports $1,500,000,000, practically all of which is now carried both 
ways by foreign ships, we could well afford to build a fleet of our own. 
Such a fleet as I suggest would cost $800,000,000, or twice the amount 
of the Panama Canal. 

I estimated the cost of each vessel at $4,000,000. At that 
nt would be the largest and finest in the world. It woal 
60,000 bluejackets to man the 200 vessels, thus givin, 
force of trained sailors in the world, The fleet wout 
our Navy, and would give to us such power on the high seas as has 
never been dreamed of by any nation heretofore. 

But, at the same time, this fleet would pay for itself in less than 
12 years, provided we carried only half our own outgoing and incomin: 
commerce. We now pay ocean freights amounting to $50,000,000 
a year on our over-the-seas trade. Should our fleet carry onl half 
our commerce (and it would have the capacity to carry it all) our 
income would be $175,000,000 a year from freights. The mails and 
the passenger fares would meet the cost of operating the ships. 

SEE WORLD UNDER AMERICAN FLAG. 


Ownership by the Nation of such a fleet as I have proposed would 
enable Americans to travel anywhere under our own flag. It would 
give to our Republic the influence and power that it justly should have 
n shaping the destinies of nations. apoleon had an ambition to be 
emperor of the world. My ambition is to see America republicanize 
the world by the force of her example. 

Not only should we own the ships, but we should own all natural 
monopolies on land, The Government should own and operate the 
railroads, telegraphs, and telephones, and the parcel post should be 
made to supe e the express companies. The various cities should 
own their own water works, gas and electric light plants, street car 
systems, and local telephones. 

COST OF LIVING WOULD BE REDUCED, 


The American people now pay $30.57 each to the railroads 


rice the 
require 
us the largest 
be auxillary to 


r year, 
This is $152.85 that each family of five pays yearly. ‘This trans: 
portation bill would be cut down at least one-half under Government 


ownership. We could buy the railroads to-day at their 
if Congress would pass a law to that effect, and authorizing the sale of 
the bonds to pay for same. The roads would pay for themselves in less 
than 15 years at present rates, and in 30 years with the rates reduced 
one-half. No employees would be discharged. The Government now 
owns the Panama Railroad and steamship line, and it is paying over 
30 per cent annual profits on its es ripen of $7,000,000. 

Savings to the le through public ownership of telephones, tele- 
graphs, gas and electric light works, and street car systems would be 
even greater in proportion than on the railroads, and would bring the 
total annual savings to each citizen up to at least $40 annually, or at 
least $200 a year to each family of five. 


NATION ENSLAVED TO WEALTH, 


To-day 200,000 men own 70 per cent of the wealth of the United 
States, leaving 99,800,000 people owning only 30 per cent. This condi- 
tion has come about ae, through private ownership of public monopo- 
lies, and resulting exorbitant charges exacted under cover of over- 
capitalization, That Is why I favor taking over monopolies at their 
physical value for the public use, as our Constitution provides may be 

one. Otherwise we shall continue a Nation of slaves. There is no 
alternative. Commissions to “ late“ natural monopolies have 
failed. The monopolies have regulated“ the commissions. 

The time has come to act. You elected me to Congress as an “ in- 


hysical value 


surgent” against present conditions. I have kept the faith and grown 
stronger in it. If reelected, I shall return to Washington able to ac- 
complish what you desire accomplished, and other Congressmen and 


asp ts for Congress will make the same fight I am making. 
Very respectfully, 
A. W. LAFFERTY. 
[This article was printed as a paid advertisement in the Oregonian 
July 6, 1914.] 


PUBLIC OWNERSHIP CHEERED BY 3,000. 


Fully 3,000 1 heard the Fourth of bce address of Congressman 
Larrerty at the Lents paue July 4, 1914. It required Mr. FFERTY 
only seven minutes to deliver his address. He was frequently inter- 
rupted by cheers, and at the conclusion the applause lasted several min- 
utes. Mr. LAFFERTY said: 

“Mr, Chairman, ladies, and gentlemen: After all, conditions have 
not changed so much in the last 138 years. FAA 4, 1776, found 

000,000 Americans scattered along our Atlantic seaboard, all subjects 
of the money 25 of London, and nominally ruled by a King and a 
Parliament. ng George was merely a tool of the money power then, 
just as our Government is a tool of the money power now. That 
power then desired to keep Americans under subjection indefinitely, It 
expected to reap untold wealth from the toll of the poor who had fled 
from Bagang, reland, France, Germany, and Holland to make homes in 
a new wor 


oo only a short time has passed since th 
half—and while a at 3 has been 3 with people, and these 
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enty per cent of the wealth of America to-day is owned by 200,000 
men, and many of them residents of London. 

“To-day each of the 48 States of this Union are mortgaged to the 
h public-utility corporations which are overcap!- 
talized billions of dollars. Our farm lands alone are mortgaged to the 
manipulators of credit for $8,000,000,000, while our to stock of 
money in the United States is 9755 one-third of that amount. Unless 
these mortgages be removed by fuir legislation, providing for Government 
and municipal ownership of public utilities, and for agricultural asset 
currency, it is my 3 that our children and our children’s children 
will remain enslaved to the money power for all the long future, 


DEFINITE RELIEF PROPOSED, 


bay maf Same the people of Multnomah County in the American Con- 
gress have proposed laws for Government ownership, agricultural 
asset currency, and for an interstate trade commission with power to 
control industrial monopolies, even to the extent of fixing maximum 
rices. I have proposed a law giving to Oregon all the profits from her 
orest reserves which would uce taxes in this State one-half, as one- 
half of the taxable wealth of the State is now kept off the tax rolls by 
being included in the forest reserves, I have started and pushed to the 
papreme Court the railroad land-grant suit, which, if won in that 2 
tribunal, as I believe it will be inside of the next year, will result in 
opening up to actual settlers 2,300,000 acres of the best lands in west- 
ern Oregon. No plainer law was ever passed than the one making this 
land grant, and, if it can not be enforced, there is no use for Con 
to pass any laws in the future. And now that the interests have found 
that I am in dead earnest and that I can not be bribed, they propose to 
retire me and put in my place one of their tools or a nonenity. 

“The same blood that coursed hot through the veins of American 
patriots In 1776 is now beginning 5 to boil in the Americans of 
to-day. A new declaration of independence is long overdue. Multnomah 
County has sounded the battle cry in this new revolution. The eyes of 
Congress and of the Nation are upon the pending struggle in this dis- 
trict. The issues involved are clear cut. t the battle of Concord be 
refought and won in Multnomah County November 3 next, and victory 
will follow in the entire Nation inside of five years.” 


money ponar thro 


(This article was printed as a paid advertisement in the Oregonian 
June 1. 1914.) 


A PLATFORM THAT SPECIFIES, 


I hereby declare myself a candidate before all the people, regardless 
of party affiliations, for reelection to the office in which I am now, 
and for 3) years last past have been, serving all the people, and in 
which I expect to serve all the people for some years to come. 

My name will be printed on the ballot in the regular way Each 
voter on November 3 will be given an opportunity to cast a ballot either 
approving or disapproving my record in Congress. 

SHOULD DEFEAT REWARD FAITHFUL SERVICE? 


Between now and election day I shall make such a campaign as I 
have never made before. It is my candid belief that my defeat would 
postpone for at least 10 years a realization of national laws giving 
to the general public the prosperity and share of wealth produced 
which it deserves. If defeat should be my reward for drafting and 
fighting for such laws, no Congressman in the future could be expected 
to take up the same 1 — 

These are some of the things I am fighting for: 

1, The enforcement of the Oregon & California Railroad land Ta 
that the majesty of a solemn act of Congress may be upheld and tha 
thousands of poor people in Oregon may haye homes. I started this 
litigation September 16. 1907, pushed it to a favorable decision before 
Judge Wolverton, in Portland, July 1, 1913, and, while I am writing 
this announcement, I am in San Francisco fighting the case in the 
United States circuit court of appeals. Ex-Senators Spooner and 
Gearin and Hon. W. D. Fenton and Mr. Peter F. Dunne are here repre- 
senting the railroad. Mr. B. D. Townsend, who has represented the 
Attorney General since 1907, withdrew six weeks ago, and the Attorney 
General is represented by Mr. C. J. Smyth, of Omaha, and 8 
Mr. Rabb, of Indiana, lately a special agent of the Land Office at 
Portland. I am the only man 3 n the case against the rail- 
road who is sticking to it, and I shall stick to the end. 3 
: GOVERNMENT UTILITIES TO PREVENT EXTORTION, 


2. For Government ownership of railroads and Government or mu- 
nicipal ownership of all other public monopolies, to the end that the 
per capita charge for public utility service may be reduced in this 
country to cost, which would mean a saving annually to each citizen 
of at least $50. 

3. For agricultural asset currency of exactly the same tenor and effect 
as the commercial asset currency provided for in the recent currency 
law, except that first mortgages on farms, not exceeding 50 per cent of 
the unimproved value thereof, shall be taken as security by the Govern- 
ment in place of personal notes, to the end that the $500,000,000 
annual interest which our people are now paying to the money power 
through the farmers, shall go to the Government—to the people—an 
not to the Rothschilds, Morgans, and Rockefellers. This bill alone 
would save the American people $5 a year each. Nol would be 
hurt except the money power, which is now 300 605 ky t” to the 
farmers. The farmers have borrowed $8,000,000,000, while there are 
only $3,500,000,000 in existence in the United States, or but little 
more than a third of the amount the farmers alone have borrowed, 
The Government is better eqoipped to act as fiscal 2 hold the 
securities, and extend the credit than is any private bank. o wonder 
the Associated Press and the United Press and their newspapers are 
fighting me. The money poyer controls the news channels of this 
country. It would be idlotic not to do so, since it has the price, 


WOULD ELIMINATE MONOPOLIES, 


4. For a Jaw making all press associations common carriers, to the 
end that any person or corporation may start a daily newspaper and 
compel the press associations to furnish their out-of-town 25 and 
at a reasonable price, just as any citizen may now compel a railroad to 
carry him as a passenger if he tenders the fare. When I introduced 
this law Mr. Bond P. Geddis, agent at Washington for Mr. E. C. Scripps, 
asked me to let up on my fight for the bill, and to apologize for my 
statement in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD that the press associations 
were controlled by the money power. Mr. Geddis told me that Mr. 
Scripps owned the Portland News; that ge also owned the United 
Press, or the majority of it, which serves both the News and the Jour- 
nal in Portland; and that if I did not apologize and drop my fight 
Scripps would have his paper, the Portland News, fight me for fi ai 
tion. I refused to surrender. 8 

5. For an interstate trade commission, with powers to control private 
trusts, like the Steel Trust, the Tobacco Trust, the Oil Trust, the 
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Harvester Trust, and all other trusts, even to the extent of fixing maxi- 
mum 1 to be charged for any commodity when found to be con- 
trolled by an absolute monopoly, pending the elimination of the monopo- 
listic conditions and the restoration of free competition. 

These are not empty promises. I have put all these propositions 
into the form of specific laws. All that would be required to realize 
them would be to elect 219 Congressmen—a majority—willing to serve 
the public. I have taken my office seriously; have worked like a slave 
the last 33 years, and of course the interests will try to defeat me and 
put in a standpatter or a nonentity. 


REFUSED BRIBE TO BETRAY PEOPLE. > 


I had not been in office six months until I was approached and 
offered a bribe to serve the * interests.” I was offered a salary to serve 
as „attorney“ for the Coos Bay & Eastern Electric Co.“ I refused 
to be bought, and have kept the faith. I shall keep it hereafter, let 
come what will. 

Had any fair presentation of the tremendous issues involved In this 
fight been made to the voters by the newspapers in the late primary I 
should regard the result as binding. But such was not done. Early 
in my congressional career the newspapers ridiculed me, and later, 
when I had been recognized by my colleagues at Washington and placed on 
the Committee on Interstate and Fore Commerce, one of the most 
important committees of the House and the most important on which 
any Oregon Member serves, the newspapers then abso! nte mored me, 
The newspapers are impressed with a public interest, as has been held 
by the Supreme Court, and they have no right to close their columns 
to news concerning a public officer, But that is what the Portland 
papers did. And at the same time the public is helping to support the 
newspapers by carrying their papers through the mails for $20 per ton 
postage—almost free. The same papers complained bitterly because I 
sent a few speeches, not over 2 tons in three years, through the mails. 

The newspapers did worse than to ignore the work I am doing in 
Congress and in the courts for the public. They actually tried to poison 
the minds of the public against me as an individual, well knowing that 
they could not attack my public record. The Oregonian closed an 
editorial supporting McArthur, Sunday before the primary, with the 
statement that “there are excellent reasons why LAFFERTY should be 
left at home.” The Portland News, favoring McArthur’s nomination, 
habitually followed the lead of the Oregonian and would close its 
editorials supporting McArthur and opposing me with the statement 
that ‘there are other reasons not necessary to mention why Larrerry 
should be defeated.” 


HURLS DEFIANCE AT NEWSPAPERS, 


I refuse to be killed off 8 by any such blank cartridges. I 
challenge these newspapers to produce leaden bullets, and show wherein 
I am unfit. If any person can show where I have ever been immoral, 
2 ager ig any offense against any law of any country, I will resign 
rom office. 

As a capsheaf to the campaign of newspaper infamy, on the after- 
noon before the primary, large and glaring paid advertisements. were 
inserted in all the afternoon papers, when it was too late for me to 
expose the fraud, headed: ‘ Congressman Larrerty for prohibition.” 
That piece of trickery alone cost me at least 3.000 votes. Eve 
reader of the advertisements supposed I 1 55 them in the papers, and. 
of course, those who are against prohibition were incensed that I was 
— 1 the influence of my political office in that fight. The advertise- 
ments were inserted by my political enemies, who well knew the head 
thereon was false, and who well knew that the printing of such adver- 
tisements, supposedly coming from me, would pat me in a false light 
and cost me thousands of votes. I have taken no personal public 
stand for or against prohibition, and shall not try to influence the 
people either way on that subject. I shall vote for the.resolution sub- 
mitting the question to the States, if it comes to a vote before the Novem- 
ber election, and if it comes to a vote after that, I shall vote as 
Multnomah County votes on the subject in November. No Congress- 
man has any right to vote otherwise than as desired by a majority of 
his constituents, when that desire has been clearly expressed with 
notice in advance that the referendum vote of the people will be fol- 
lowed. That was the very principle of statement 1. 

I want every voter to call to see me. I shall be home in a few 
days, and shall be engaged in the campaign every day until November 
8, except such time as I may find it necessary to be in Washington, 


Jery sincerely, ee 
W. Larrerty. 


— 


[This article was printed in the be rica as a paid advertisement 
August 19, 1914.) 
List OF BILLS PASSED. 


5 x LAFFERTY unblushingly claims to haye a record of achievement. He 
as none.“ 8 
The foregoing is from an editorial in The Oregonian of August 18. 


LAFFERTY’S BILLS PASSED DURING SIXTY-SECOND CONGRESS. 


The following is a list of my bills which were passed during the Sixty- 
second ro aes my first term: 

H. R. 7690. To authorize the construction of a bridge across the 
Snake River at Nyssa, Oreg. 

H. R. 14588. Granting a pension to Hattie Fordyce, $12 per month. 
H. R. 15181. For the relief of Harry 8. Wade, injured at Celilo Canal, 


appropriating $2,500. 
49201 Shines Granting an increase of pension to George P. Walling, 
per month. 
480. R. . an increase of pension to Edmond Bonneau, 
r mon 
14011 7 178 Granting an increase of pension to Daniel J. Haynes, 
r month. 

HER. 22002. Innocent-purchaser act, relating to Oregon & California 
Railroad land grant. Under same $1,000,000, approximately, has been 
turned into the United States Treasury and the decks cleared to win 
the case against the railroad in the main case for the 2,300,000 acres 
of unsold lands. 

H. R. 25971. For acquisition of a site and erection of a post-office 
building at St. Johns. Passed, appropriating 85.000 for site. 

H. R. 17355. For the relief of Robert F. Scott. Passed House, ap- 
propriating $487.07. Did not pass Senate. 

11.5. Res. 108. Loaning Army tents to Astoria Centennial. 

H. R. 17838, 14675, 14699, 17840, 17841, 17842, and 17848, appropri- 
ating a total of $66.000 for final settlement with seven Indian tr 
in Oregon and Washington, were favorably reported by the House In- 
dian Affairs Committee, included in Indian appropriation bill and 
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RECORD FOR PRESENT CONGRESS. 
The following is a list of my bills so far passed during the present 


ongress: 
1400 R. D: 8 an increase of pension to Edward D. Hamilton, 
per month. 
H. R. 4961. Granting an increase of pension to Regina F. Palmer, $30 
passed the Senate. 


h 

H. R. 11149. 8 an increase of pension to Frederick H. Rix. 
Passed House March 17, 1914. Rix died June 14, 1914, before Senate 
had acted on bill, 

H. R. 8212, Granting pension to Susan R. Benson, $12 per month. 

H. R. 1797. To authorize the establishment of fish-culture stations on 
the Columbia River or its tributaries in the State of Oregon, appro- 
5 $50,000 for that jer Favorably reported by the House 
‘ommittee on the Merchant rine and Fisheries April 9, 1914, and 
included in omnibus fish-culture bill, H. R. 15505. Now on calendar. 

H. R. 1234. Granting a pension to Nancy E. Tate, $12 per month. 

H. R. 1242, Granting a pension to Mary D: 812 per month. 

H. R. 1243. Granting a pension to Rebecca Crawford, $12 per month. 
$20 R. spina Granting an increase of pension to Rachel I. Holliway, 
20 per month. 

H. R. 1247. Granting an increase of pension to John Beazen, $40 per 


month, 

H. R. 1249. Granting an increase of pension to Samuel W. McLean, 
$24 per month. 

H. R. 5 gat Granting an increase of pension to Robert D. Rector, $40 

r month, 

mi BENEFICIARIES RESIDE IN PORTLAND. 

All of the persons mentioned in the foregoing private bills are 
residents of Multnomah County and most of them reside in Portland. 
A tremendous amount of work was connected with the securing of the 
passage of so many relief bills. Hundreds of affidavits were written 
and presented to the examiners of the committees. 


INTRODUCED MANY OTHER MEASURES, 


The foregoing list of 31 bills is — a small percentage of the 
bills I drafted and introduced. bill providing for an eight-hour day 
for women in the District of Columbia was the first ever offered in 
Con The same is true of my bill for public ownership of the street 
railways in the Capital. La Fottrrrs followed me months in 
offering the eight-hour bill, and his bill became the law. Crosser, of 
Ohio, followed me a year 


street rail 


considered, but mine is the only bill pending which provides for 
cultural assets currency. 

I secured the first vote ever had in the House on the parcel-post law, 
when I offered an amendment to the Post Office Sey, Soe bill in 
May, 1912, providing for a 8 post. It falled in the House, but was 
a law inside of three months. 


HAS STOOD FOR THE PUBLIC, 


all 

are in the habit of using Congressmen as mere tools of the various 
special interests, whose lobbyists infest our National Ca) 
interests also use the newspapers and es as pow 
with which to bludgeon timid en into line. I 
pit cil tives athe 
te ose e 0 ng your a a ‘on 

will 8 course hereafter if 


V. 
we A. W. Larrerry. 
— 
{This article was printed as a paid advertisement in the Oregonian 
June 15, 1914.] 


Tures YEARS IN CONGRESS REVIEWED. 


The daily ne rs have for two years absolutely refused to print 
8 was 2 ia at Wash on and have deliberately tried to 
deceive the people into the belief that I was not taken seriously in the 
National Capital and was not accomplishing anything there. 

Let the public records speak for themselves: 

At the beginn of my second term I was moted from member- 
ship on the Committee on Irrigation of Arid ds to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. The latter is the highest com- 
mittee on which any Oregon Member of Congress serves. 


MODERN RULES PROPOSED. 


On the first of this Congress I was selected by the 2 
and progressive Republicans to present for adoption a complete new 
set of rules of procedure in the House, requiring, among other things, 
record votes in committees and in the Committee of the Whole House, 
so that the public may place responsibility for failure to report bills 
or to adopt them in Committee of the Whole. My motion to substitute 
rules taiao, but it 3 6 sone Sore teas the combined 
stren of the Progressives an ve Republicans. 

When the bill to repeal free foils was reported to the House, I 
submitted a minority report. This report was copied in full in many 
eastern papers, but was not mentioned in a single Portland 1 By 

e 


a vote of the House I was given control of a part of the t 
tolls debate. I reeled s time out among my coll es opposed 
to the repeal, yielding first to one and then to another. em get 


ven bill by securing it from the one having con- 


SENATE ADOPTS PROPOSALS. 


When the interstate trade commission bill was reported to the 
Lionse—atso from my committee—I made a minority rt recom- 


time to speak on a 
trol of it. 


mending that the number of commissioners be raised from 3 to 7, and 
that the commission be given power to control monopolies as well as 


. The House turned down my recommendati 
but the Senate 8 where the un is now aean S has adopted 


many of them. ves pro; ve ublicans voted 
for my proposed amendments in the House. During the present session 
of Co I have secured the passage of 12 private pension bills, the 

of the five Members of the Oregon dele- 


la number secured by an 
jo neg y any 


During my three years in Congress the appropriations for river and 
harbor work on the Columbia and Willame te Rivers have averaged 
$2,000,000 a year, the la in the history of Oregon. Two years 
ago the river and ill carried a larger appropriation for m 

ional district, at that time taking in eastern Oregon as we 
as Portland, than for other district in the United States. Yet 
they say I have done no g in Washington but talk. 
RECLAMATION FUND RETURNED. 

My bill has been introduced at each session to compel the return to 
Oregon of the $7,000,000 she has contributed to the Feciamafion fund 
in excess of the amount she has received. The department has fought 
it and made adverse recommendations to the House committee, pre- 
venting favorable report. But I have kept at it, and only 3 


Secretary Lane, izing the justice of Oregon's claim. h. 
the building of the West Umatilla project, to cost $4,000,000. ree he 
I helped secure the passage of the Borah three-year homestead bill 


through the House. The de ent * it and finally succeeded in 
having an amendment ad requiring that one-eighth be enitivated the 
third year—20 acres on a 160-acre homestead—which ractically nulli- 
fied the act as to western Oregon. The cultivation of $ acres would be 
enough in a timbered country, and I have a bill pending to reduce the 
amount to 2 acres. I have a bill pending to eliminate all agricultural 
lands from the forest reserves and aa them to homestead settlers 
only. The de ent opposes this bill also, and I shall not be able to 
secure favorable action unless the President comes to the aid of west- 
ern settlers, which we expect him to do at the December session. 


RAILROAD LANDS FOR SETTLERS. 


For seven years I have worked on the railroad land-grant case with- 
out pay. The opening of that tract of 2,300,000 acres to settlers will 
be . inside of two years if the people will back me up, and 
the result will be an increase in the value of every dollar’s worth of 

in western Oregon. June 1 the cirenit court of appeals at 


I shall appear in the case without pay in the Supreme Court at 

or elected, but if I diat 3 5 — 
u em repudia e v. eople I am wor 

for it will probably mean the death knell of the cea 


REDUCE OREGON’S TAXES, 


Is, 
lan is to have the Government convey the forest 
reserves in trust to States, not absolutely, but upon condition that 
the States shall not sell ane: of the lands, but shall hold them forever 
for forestry purposes, and shall only market the ripe timber from time 
to time, thereby g up the present average stand forever. 

But the sale of timber would net Oregon at least $8,000,000 a 
per and reduce her taxes one-half, thereby compensating the State 
or taxes lost, and, besides, would give Oregon people Tag | fs 
and give us home rule. The de ent is against my bill. If Port- 
land ee me, Congress will say that Oregon is also against the 
— invented the plan, and am the only man who has such a bill 


pending. 

Besides what I have done to bring about the consideration of laws 
for the benefit of Oregon, I have voted in the interest of the people 
on every question that has come up, and even my enemies do not 
deny this. The five big bills which I have he to pass are the 
parcel-post, income-tax, direct election of Senators, currency law, and 
Alaska railway bill. 


FOUGHT FOR PARCEL POST. 


I secured the first vote ever had in the House on the parei 
offering it as an amendment to the Post Office appropriation bill of 
1912. My amendment was defeated, and the bill went to the Senate 
carrying no parcel-post provision. It was there that Senator Bourne 
1 eE adoption of the amendment, giving to this country its 
Senator 8 bill appropriating $35,000,000 for the build- 
ing of 1,000 miles of railway in Alaska is the most important bill of 
the Wilson administration, outside of the currency bill. I worked 
hard for the Alaska railway bill, having introduced the bill in the 
House as arw A as 1911, and I aided Delegate WICKERSHAM, of Alaska, 
the past winter in presenting the facts to the Committee on Terri- 
tories, and on the floor of the House. Not one word concerning my 
work was mentioned in any Portland paper. This bill is bound to be 
of great benefit to Portland and the entire Northwest, as well as to 


During the consideration of CHAMBERLATN’s Dill Senator Norris 
offered an amendment for the ene a 20 Government ships con- 
necting the railroad with the States. e amendment received 9 votes 
and the promise of others when the matter shall come up as a separate 
bill. 

GOVERNMENT UTILITIES NECESSARY. 


own a public monopoly, upon which the public must depend for its 
— — through which individual: 


in favor of confiscating the property of monopolies. I 
them over at their actual physical value, and thereafter 
furnishing the service to the country at cost. No one would be hurt 
thereby. Everyone owning stock in any public monopoly would receive 
all his property was worth, He would not be entitled to the specula- 
tive profits of the future. t 


favor tak 
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PROFIT FROM GOVERNMENT SHIPS, 


Recently I made a speech pointing out how the Government could 
dulld a fleet of 200 great ocean liners, the largest and finest in the 
orld, to cost $4,000,000 each. making the total cost $800,000,000, or 
twice the cost of the Panama Canal, and could yet pay for same in less 
than 12 years by carrying only half our outgoing and incoming com- 
merce, at the rates at which it is now carried by the Ocean Steamship 
Trust. This fleet would have the capacity to carry all our commerce. 

Since I made that speech Senator Lewis, of Illinois, has introduced 
a bill in the Senate providing for 100 Government ships. His bill also 
provides for Government acquisition of the railroads. We could take 
over the railroads at the price they claim they are worth, increase the 
wages they are paying, and then pay for the railroads in 15 years, But 
if we take them over it will be at their physical value, which is about 
half their claimed value, and it is upon the latter that they are now 
charging the American people freight and passenger tariffs to the tune 
of $30.57 per capita per year. 

BUSINESS REVIVAL DUE. 


stock to an amount 
When the 12 region 
within a very few weeks now, the Government going to loan to the 
regional reserve banks all the currency they desire on collateral security, 
The modus operandi will be this: A local ess Man wan to bor- 
row $10,000 or any other amount will go to the local bank deposit 
his note for 90 days for the amount he borrows. The local bank will 
indorse the note and forward it to San Francisco to the reserve 
bank where it will be again indorsed. Then the Federal reserve agent, 
one of whom will be stationed at each regional reserve bank, will accept 
the note as collateral security for the loan to the regional reserve bank 
of Treasury notes of the United States for the full amount of the note 
so deposited as security. The Government is only going to charge one- 
half of 1 per cent interest for the loan of the Treasury notes. The 
Treasury notes purport on their face to be obligations of the United 
5 5 aoe are redeemable in gold at the Treasury of the United States 
on demand. 

Interest rates, even on short-time loans, ought to come down to 4 or 
5 per cent under the new law. One London writer says that America’s 
new currency law will have a greater effect on the business of the 
world than will the opening of the Panama Canal. Certain it is that 
we shall have no more artificial panics, as men can hereafter get 
money so long as they have property. This is what we call “ asset 
currency.” 

SHOULD LOAN TO FARMERS. 

My bill for the loaning of Treasury notes of the same tenor and 
effect to the farmers upon first mortgages not exceeding 50 per cent of 
the unimproved value of their farms, and at 2 or 3 per cent interest— 
much more than we are to charge the banks—has received favorable 
comment from farm journals all over the roca! E but has not been 
mentioned in Portland. Of all the rural credit bills pending, mine Is 


the only one which proposes loans of Treasury notes direct to the 
farmers, The other bills authorize the farmers to “o ize for the 
urpose of borrowing money. They can do that wi t an act of 
Yongress. My agricultural asset currency bill, if would be the 


greatest stimulus to farming ever enacted in the way of law. It 
would save to the people the $500,000,000 in interest which the farmers 
are now paying yearly to the money power for the loan of “ credit.” 
Are you surprised that I am hard fought? Look out for real war 
between now and November 3, 


Very sincerely, A. W. LAFFERTY. 


Clayton Antitrust Bill. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. MARTIN B. MADDEN, 


OF ILLINOIS, 
In roe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, September 28, 191}. 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, the Clayton bill, so called, has 
now reached the final form in which it is about to go on the 
statute books among the laws of the Nation, and the time is 
ripe for some one to show that what are claimed in this bill 
to be safeguards to labor’s rights, and beneficial to working- 
men, are, when not mere Democratic shams and subterfuges, a 
great deal worse for labor than no legislation at all. I have 
confidence that intelligent men of labor, throughout the coun- 
try, are tired of empty platitudes and glittering generalities, 
and are eager when interested politicians are trying to con- 
vince them that things have been done for them to have the 
record shown, and to see what has been done to them. 

A great deal of mere cant and empty platitude vaguely bear- 
ing on this bill has been placed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
and sent broadcast through the country; but in it all you will 
find little that even purports to point out and specify what the 
bill contains or to explain its real effect upon the status and 
rights of labor. All of it has been thus far designed to make 
the false impression that great service has been performed for 


workingmen and that the Democratic Party has performed its 


platform pledges; but not one Democratic Member of this 
House, when the bill was being debated, dared attempt a specific 
statement of its legal effect, and eyen the special labor repre- 
sentatives, elected on that party ticket, sat speechless when 
amendments were being proposed by Republicans, who were 


merely endeayoring to see that justice was done. Not only so, 
but these special labor Democrats united with the other Demo- 
crats in voting down and speaking against important amend- 
ments which would have removed some features of the bill 
which the heads of labor organizations now realize are exceed- 
ingly vicious and vastly prejudicial to labor's interests. 

A comparison of Democratic promise and Democratic per- 
formance nessitates a brief review of party history. I presume 
I need not emphasize the enormity of the wrong done when a 
great political party deliberately violates the solemn pledge 
contained in its platform, whether the pledge be to a class or 
to the entire electorate. In our country, and necessarily in a 
representative government, such betrayal has been regarded as 
peculiarly odious and unforgiyable. 

I will say at the outset that I am not to be understood as 
advocating any particular measure for labor's benefit, because, 
owing to political conditions in Congress, it would be a waste 
of time for me to do so. I may also say that since I have been a 
Representative I have never failed to support a measure calcu- 
lated to promote the real interests of labor. 

Without exploiting political history in detail it should be 
stated that prior to the last presidential election the important 
demands of labor's representatives for congressional action were 
these: First, belieying themselves menaced in their organized 
relation by the application of remedies under the Sherman Anti- 
trust Act they sought a clear and explicit declaration which 
would leave their status no longer doubtful and would free 
them from the menace of proceedings against them. Second, 
believing themselves to be unequally and unjustly dealt with in 
injunctive proceedings they demanded that jurisdiction to issue 
injunctions and restraining orders should be better defined or 
limtied. Third, as an additional safeguard against injustice 
they demanded provisions in the law which would allow jury 
trials in contempt cases. 

Upon each of these propositions declarations were made in 
the Democratic platform of 1912. The pledge of exemption 
from prosecution under the antitrust act was in these words: 

The oars | organization of industry makes it essential that there 
should be no a Sig aye of the right of the wage earners and pro- 
ducers to oi or the protection of wages and the improvement of 
labor conditions, to the end that such labor organizations and their 
ane shall not be regarded as illegal and combinations in restraint 
0 

In sober truth all the clamor about an application of the 
Sherman Act to labor unions, contrary to the intentions of its 
authors, was due to a wild vagary or hallucination. It was 
much ado about nothing, and often took the form of willful 
distortion and perversion of truth. The authors of the Sher- 
man Act did not, as has been repeatedly shown, expressly ex- 
empt labor unions, because they well knew that no such exemp- 
tion was needed. But assuming, without debating the question, 
that labor’s demand for an express exemption, as promised in 
the Democratic platform, was meritorious we come directly to 
a comparison of promise and performance. The so-called ex- 
emption in this act, formerly section 7, reads as follows: 

Sec. 6. That the labor of a human being is not a commodity or 
article of commerce. Notas. contained in the antitrust laws shall 
be construed to forbid the existence and operation of labor, agricultural 
or horticultural organizations, instituted for the purposes of mutua 
help, and not having capital stock or conducted for profit, or to for- 
bid or restrain individual members of such organizations from lawfully 
carrying out the legitimate objects thereof; nor shall such organiza- 
tions, or the members thereof, be held or construed to be illegal com- 
3 or conspiracies in restraint of trade, under the antitrust 

The sentence with which it begins, That the labor of a 
human being is not a commodity or article of commerce,” is a 
mere truism, never seriously controverted by anybody; but it 
conspicuously omits to include the wages of labor, and for 
that reason may work mischief hereafter when labor organi- 
zations, in combination, attempt to have their wages increased. 
While it is true that labor is not a commodity or an article of 
commerce, it is only true in the abstract. Nearly all contracts 
create merely a personal relation, and confining our attention 
to that phase of contracts, the same declaration as in this 
section might be made as to all contracts; but the view that 
labor contracts are things of value in the world’s commerce and 
industry has often served labor well. Upon any other theory 
it is doubtful if Congress would have the power to come to 
labor's aid, even as is attempted in this section; and if the 
courts should seriously accept that declaration as sound law, 
it may work to labor’s prejudice; but when Democrats were 
catering to the delusion of some supersensitive but misguided 
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leader of labor and putting in that expression, why did they 
omit its equivalent as affecting the relation of the employer to 
his avocation? For years labor has contended that the mere 
right to do business is not property or a property right. Here 
was an excellent opportunity to have the whole idea rather 
than part of it given recognition. The skillful phraseologist 
appears to have had much to do with this as with other parts 
of the bill. 

Now, there are two fatal defects in the exemption section 
which need only to be mentioned to be clearly seen—first, by 
leaving absolutely to the courts the determination of what are 
the legitimate objects of labor organizations, all the decisions 
which have been the subjects of persistent complaints by leaders 
of labor are left unaffected and in full force, and these deci- 
sions and precedents, rather than any views of Democratic or 
labor leaders, will control future decisions; secondly, the entire 
section was given a form which renders it obviously and con- 
spicuously unconstitutional. How easily might the legislative 
declaration have been made, such as labor desired that it should 
be, in plain, direct, and unambiguous language, which is the 
usual and normal form of statutes passed by Congress. That 
was clearly involved in the carrying out in good faith of the 
Democratic Party pledge. But a stilted, sinister form of ex- 
pression was employed, because apparently the large employing 
interests of the country would not be entirely satisfied with the 
legislative abortion unless the stamp of unconstitutionality 
was deeply and indelibly stamped upon it. Of course, no 
lawyer need be told that a direction to a court that it shall 
construe a statute so and so is of no more force or effect than 
so much blank space on the printed page. The courts, co- 
ordinately created by the Constitution, will not allow their 
proper domain to be thus invaded by the legislative department. 
And thus the only substantial provisions of section 6 are stu- 
diously placed under the nullifying formulas “ shall not be con- 
strued to forbid” and “nor shall such organizations or the 
members thereof be held or construed,” and so forth. But in 
order to even more strongly guarantee the employing interests 
against the danger that some remnant of vitality might remain 
in the exemption clause, the right conceded in the bill that the 
unions may carry out their “legitimate” objects is skillfully 
qualified by the insertion, before the words “carrying out,” of 
the word “lawfully.” The effect of this is to unequivocally 
confirm to the courts the power already possessed to determine, 
as heretofore, the legality or legitimacy not only of their pur- 
poses but of the means employed to accomplish them. Thus 
Congress again invites the attention of the courts to and fixes 
their attention upon the fact that the legislation, aside fron: 
any constitutional question, is a mere faux pas, innocuous and 
farcical in substance as well as in form. 

Next I come to the matter of injunctions in labor cases, and 
here I also will compare party pledge and party performance. 
I will at this point limit myself to the most recent declara- 
tions by the national conventions of the Democratic Party, 
and further along will review briefly its serpentine trail on 
the subject, ending at this session of Congress in a shameful 
betrayal and ignominious surrender to opposing interests. 

In the Democratic platform of 1912, among other declarations, 
was the following: 

RIGHTS OF LABOR. f 
We repeat our declarations of the platform of 1908, as follows: 
* — 6 * $ * 


“ Questions of judicial practice have arisen, especially in connection 
with industrial disputes. We believe that the parties to all judicial 


oceedings pacuan 7 in- 
W cet at ee ant 7 a 17 ich aag Peet 8 
not issue if no industrial dispute were involved.” 

Conspicuously appears the fact that this is literally copied 
from the platform of 1908, and the meaning annexed to it by 
the leaders of the party and accepted by the leadership of 
labor organizations as well as by large numbers of the rank 
and file of labor, in the prior campaign as well as in that of 
1912, is of undoubted importance on the question of performance 
or nonperformance, 

We must go back to the Fifty-ninth Congress for a clear 
understanding of the obligation assumed by the Democratic 
Party. Labor organizations had prior thereto advocated various 
anti-injunction bills, so called, not one of which was entirely 
acceptable to either political party represented in Congress or 
entirely acceptable to labor organizations themselves. But in 
April, 1906, a bill was introduced by Hon. George A. Pearre, 
a Republican, upon which labor at once united and succeeded 
in enlisting in its support the entire Democratic minority in 
the Judiciary Committee of the House. It would be well worth 
while for those desiring complete information on this subject 
to read the Pearre bill, because it embodies the full measure 
of labor’s demands upon Congress for legislation during several 


years and four political campaigns. I will insert it here, so as 
to preserve it for reference: 


A bill to te the issuance of restraining orders and injuncti 
and procedure thereon, and to limit the meaning of “ eaters in 


Be it enacted, etc., That no ipo ye Roane or injunction shall be 
by any court of the United Sta „ or a judge or the judges 
case between an employer and an employee, or between 

employees, or between employees, or between persons 

labor and persons seeking employment as laborers, or 
between persons seeking — ona as rs, or involving or grow- 
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ecessary parable injury to property or to a 
Kopeni casi of = manir the application, iie which injury 
equate rem aw; and such property or propert; 

right must be particularly deseribed in the application, which — be 
in writing and sworn to by the applicant or by his, her, or its agent 
or attorney. And for the purposes of this act no right to continue 
the relation of employer and employee or to assume or create such 
relation with any cular person or persons, or at all, or to carry 
on business of any particular kind or at any particular place, or at 
all, shall be construed, held, considered, or treated as property or as 


constituting a property right. 
Sec. 2. Bhat in cases arising in the courts of the United States or 
‘ore any judge or the judges thereof, 


coming before said courts, or 
ent between two or more persons concerning or 
ons of employment of labor, or the assumption or creation or 
tion of any relation between employer and employee, or con- 
cerning any act or thing to be done or not to be done with reference to 
or involving or out of a labor ute shall constitute a con- 
spiracy or other criminal offense or be pun or prosecuted as such 
unless the act or thing agreed to be done or not to be done would be 
unlawful if done by a single individual, nor shall the entering into or 
the out of any such agreement be restrained or enjoined unless 
oF enjoined under the provision’ e and Kean ‘Stained 
e provisions, ons, an nition contain 
in the first section of fhis act. 


Sec. 3. That all acts and 
of this act are hereby re 

Now that, by the force of the majority, directed by a Demo- 
cratic hierarchy, having its seat of power in the White House, 
the Clayton Act has passed it may be at least a decade or much 
longer before labor can recover its lost ground and stand in the 
progressive position occupied by it when it stood behind and 
urged the enactment of the Pearre bill. 

The moment that Democratic Representatives learned that the 
Pearre bill was satisfactory to the labor organizations they 
assumed sponsorship for it. Many speeches in its favor were 
made by them in the closing hours of the first session of the 
Fifty-ninth and used in the campaign of 1906. In the 
short session of the Fifty-ninth Congress a motion in the com- 
mittee to report it was only defeated by one vote, the committee 
being two to one Republican; and in the closing hours of the 
Sixtieth Congress, in the spring of 1908, a motion to make its 
enactment part of the Republican program of legislation was 
defeated in a Republican conference by only seven votes. Never- 
theless, as is well known, in that year the Democratic platform 
adopted at Denver was penned by William J. Bryan. He was 
visited by the officers of labor organizations at his home just 
prior to the convention, and the platform declaration on the sub- 
ject of injunctions, which I have already read, was agreed 
upon and accepted as entirely satisfactory and as amounting 
to a party pledge to enact the provisions of the Pearre bill in 
ease of Democratic success. The proofs that such was the un- 
derstanding between Mr. Gompers, Mr. Bryan, and Democratic 
leaders generally are overwhelming. The principal advocacy of 
that plank devolved on Mr. Gompers and other labor leaders, 
who entered into the contest heartily and actively supported Mr. 
Bryan for President and Democratic candidates generally. 
Mr. Bryan carefully avoided that part of the platform, and in 
so far as he referred to labor and capital at all in his speeches 
indulged in glittering generalities. But the labor leaders openly 
and confidently asserted that Democratic success meant the 
enactment of the Pearre bill. Their assertions went uncontra- 
dicted during that campaign and were reiterated and uncontra- 
dicted during the entire campaign of 1912. 

About two weeks prior to the election in 1908 President 
Roosevelt published a statement calling attention to the state- 
ments which were being made by Gompers and others, de- 
nouncing the policy of the Pearre bill, and insisting that Mr. 
Bryan either admit or deny that there was such an understand- 
ing as that claimed by Gompers and others, Mr. Gompers 
promptly volunteered to answer, reaffirming his previous state- 
ments; but Mr. Bryan was silent. At the end of three or four 
days, however, Bryan, upon urgent demands of labor leaders, 
as well as of the press and public, put out a statement the sub- 
stance of which was that Gompers had already correctly an- 
swered Roosevelt. 

At the 1910 election the Democrats got control of the House 
by a good working majority, and Mr. Gompers promptly put in 
an appearance, full of confidence. Mr, William B. Wilson, the new 
chairman of the Committee on Labor, promptly introduced a bill 
which naturally became known as the Wilson bill. With an 


of acts in conflict with the provisions 
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immaterial variation, it was an exact reproduction of the Pearre 
bill. Mr. Gompers took charge of his own fight, and felt so 
confident that he went against the opposition before the Judi- 
ciary Committee single handed. Others had made the fight for 
it when difficulties were great and the whole situation discour- 
aging. Now, since the Democrats on the committee had stood 
for the Pearre bill; now that the committee was two-thirds 
Democratic; now that Mr. Bryan, the party leader, had during 
the 190S campaign fully obligated himself, Gompers felt that 
the fight could be won by his own unaided efforts, But he soon 
found that Democrats with only the power to promise what they 
will do when given the opportunity are not the same Democrats, 
even if the same individuals, when possessing the power of per- 
formance. The Wilson bill was cut and slashed, reintroduced, 
reconsidered, put into the junk heap, dug out, revamped, and 
then introduced a third time. It was even then a pretty fair 
measure, aS compared with the Clayton bill of the same session, 
though falling far short of what labor had demanded. There 
was a general understanding that in its final form it would be 
reported. But in an evil moment the attorneys for the National 
Manufacturers’ Association and American Antiboycott Asso- 
ciation got a peep at it, and from that hour its fate was sealed. 

The next step taken by Mr. Gompers was to secure the intro- 
duction of the Bartlett bill. The Labor Committee promptly 
reported it, and a struggle began for a special rule which would 
permit its consideration. But, though the strategy of Mr. Gom- 
pers and his associates was fine, they soon discovered that their 
influence with the Democratic House organization was nil. No 
rule could be obtained, and the Bartlett bill went to keep the 
company of the Wilson bill, into the congressional wastebasket. 

The Clayton injunction bill of the Sixty-second Congress was 
then reported and passed by the House and smothered in due 
course by the Judiciary Committee of the Senate. Among the 
minor objections to it were that it was unconstitutional, ambig- 
uous, incongruous, and unintelligible. The session was coming 
to a close, and Mr. Gompers realized that he had lost his fight. 

But the national Democratic convention was about to meet, 
and to that Gompers turned his eyes; to that he riveted his 
faith. Naturally he felt encouraged upon finding his old-time 
yokemate and coworker, Bryan, in full control of the platform 
committee. And his confidence was fully restored when he 
found the 1908 declaration in the platform, word for word. 

Now, in all seriousness, Mr, Gompers and his organization 
were justified in voicing a sense of security when at the elec- 
tion in 1912 they saw a Democrat—well, anyhow, Mr. Wood- 
row Wilson—elected to the Presidency, with a Democratic 
House, and a result otherwise assuring a Democratic Senate. 
And a fuller confidence was, no doubt, felt by them when, on the 
day of Mr. Wilson’s inauguration they saw that same old-time 
ally, Mr. Bryan, sworn into the office of Secretary of State, 
with all the incidental authority and influence. And those who 
have been interested in all this spectacular farce of legislation, 
with its tragical sequel, so far as labor is involved, have mar- 
veled at the attitude of cool indifference and the sphinxlike 
silence of Mr. Bryan when he was appealed to, according to cir- 
cumstantial statements published at the time, to come to their 
aid in behalf of amendments they were endeavoring to have in- 
serted in the Clayton House bill. But whether appealed to or 
not would seem to be immaterial in view of his past relations 
and continuing obligations. Possibly he looked upon this as 
public business which should not be allowed to interfere with 
his private business as a Chautauqua lecturer. 

The Bartlett bill, of the Sixty-second Congress, was reintro- 
duced at the first session of this Congress immediately upon the 
inauguration of Mr. Wilson and organization of the House, and 
referred to the Judiciary Committee. The members of that 
committee had scarcely taken their seats at their first meeting 
in the regular session when Mr. Gompers appeared, affable 
and confident, to ask that the Bartlett bill be promptly re- 
ported. Surely, considering all that had gone before, he had 
only to ask in order to receive, “in full, heaped, and rounded 
measure.” 

The Bartlett bill was promptly and unceremoniously laid 
aside, and all labor legislation was hotchpotched with trust 
legislation and legislation of several other kinds—all find lodg- 
ment in the bowels of that wonderful document known to fame 
and otherwise as the Clayton bill. When it came into the 
House, six months of the session were gone. Nobody knew 
what the bill meant or has ever been able to find out; but all 
could readily see the freakish and gruesome phase of the so- 
called labor provisions; all except those who were hypocriti- 
cally playing the rôles of special friends of labor among the 
Democrats. These, by some strange perversity, had lost their 
tongues or been gagged in the party conference held during the 
period of the bill's incubation. 


But even the most friendless culprit excites a certain inter- 
est and becomes an object of pity even among strangers when 
deserted by all his former friends. The unfriendliness to 
labor of the provisions bearing on labor and the wide divergence 
between them and what labor had persistently demanded ex- 
cited comment and drew expressions of condemnation from un- 
expected sources even after it had developed in debate on this 
floor that those provisions had been accepted by the heads of the 
labor organization, and even after it was admitted by Mr. 
Henry, chairman of the Rules Committee, and other Democratic 
leaders in the House that they had been submitted to and 
approved by President Wilson. 

After the worst phases and most pernicious legal effects of 
the labor sections had been called to the attention of the official 
heads of the American Federation of Labor, the O. K. which 
had been previously placed on them by Mr. Lewis, chairman of 
the Labor Committee, was repudiated by them, and several 
radical changes were submitted by them to the President and 
promptly rejected. And yet these special representatives sat 
silent and indifferent while provisions were being enacted which 
placed the labor of the country more completely at the mercy 
of the courts and in a much worse condition generally, from a 
legal standpoint, than if there had been no attempt at legislation 
whatever. 

And so, with forma! and colorless amendments—not real 
amendments at all, but mere sops—the bill passed the House 
containing these and all its other abortions and abominations. 

I wish now, with as much skill as is possible for one making 
no pretentions to technical legal learning, to point out, with due 
attention to all important details, the parts of this act bearing 
on injunctions and to state their legal effect in order that it 
may be clearly seen that my criticisms are based on the record 
and are not mere assertions of my own views. I exposed the 
shortcomings of the bill’ before it went to the Senate, but 
although I then thought it impossible that it could be made 
worse, the bill comes back with various expurgations and several 
new twists in its phraseology, making it necessary to go over 
much of the ground previously covered by me, but with new 
adaptations. Much time and space would be required to discuss 
all of these. One of them I need only refer to for a complete 
understanding of its effects by labor organizations and their 
members, who are familiar with the uses of “blanket” injunc- 
tions and restraining orders. In section 19 of the final print of 
the bill the words “or participating” were inserted after the 
words “in active concert.” The effect of this is to make persons 
liable to contempt proceedings for violating an injunction or 
restraining order, though they may have acted without knowl- 
edge thereof, and though their only specific intent in the action 
which they took was to carry out what they honestly and inno- 
cay, believed to be the legitimate purposes of their organiza- 

on. 

I stated on the former occasion, and now repeat, that if the 
labor leaders believed the matter of injunctions as important 
as they professed to believe, and believed that the Democratic 
Party on coming into power would live up to its pledges and 
pretenses on the subject, they were justified in supporting the 
candidates of that party; and now that its pledges have been 
outrightly and flagrantly violated, I am justified by the same 
logic in warning labor of the folly of retaining a continuing 
trust with it, or of again trusting it or any of its candidates for 
a legislative or an executive office. I have already quoted the 
Pearre bill, and the Wilson and Bartlett bills contained sub- 
stantially the same provisions. Section 20 of the Clayton Act 
is paraded by Democrats as a fulfillment of the pledge given 
to labor to enact the provisions of the Pearre bill, and the only 
way to compare the two enactments within any reasonable 
space of time is to state what they respectively provide or de- 
clare. Section 1 of the Pearre bill would have prevented the 
issuance of injunctive process of any kind between parties hold- 
ing the relations mentioned in said section “or in any case 
involving or growing out of a dispute,” and so forth. If the 
application to the court stated a case which involved or grew 
out of a labor dispute, however remotely, the court was for- 
bidden to enjoin the impending act or conduct, even though it 
consisted in a boycott or involved forcible coercion, “ unless 
necessary to prevent irreparable injury to property, or to a 
property right, of the party making the application for which 
injury there is no adequate remedy at law”; but the more 
effective force of the Pearre bill remains to be stated. As a 
complete forestallment of any court when asked to issue an 
injunction in cases involving or growing out of labor disputes, 
it also contained in the first section these words: 


And for the 12 of this act, no right to continue the relation 
of employer an 


employee, or to assume or create such relation with 


any particular person or persons, or at all, or to carry on business 
of any particular kind or at any particular place, or at all, shall be 
construed, held, considered, or treated as property or as constituting 
a property right. 

Labor's representatives argued with enough force to almost 
convince a majority of a Republican committee, and afterwards 
its propaganda almost won a majority of a Republican caucus 
to this principle as one founded in justice and equity. The 
declaration in the Pearre bill dealt with the relation of the wage 
earner to his employment as being the same as that of the busi- 
ness man to his business, and as having the same status with 
reference to injunctive processes, and it must be admitted that 
if Congress assumes to deal with the one it should also deal 
with the other. Referring now to the first sentence of the so- 
called exemption section a gross injustice is seen to result from 
denying any value to a contract of employment and leaving the 
employers’ avocation to be still treated by the courts as a prop- 
erty right entitled to protection by injunction. Surely no sane 
friend of labor's cause eyer suggested the discriminating first 
sentence of that section. 

Section 2 of the Pearre bill gave labor just what it has always 
claimed it was entitled to, no more nor less, and gave it in 
plain, direct, and unambiguous language. If labor had stood by 
that bill and been able to procure its enactment, there never 
could have been a dispute or quibble over the question of 
whether the antitrust act still applied to labor organizations or 
their aitivities. If any such theory could ever be advanced 
as that acts done to carry out their objects were within that 
statute, the second section would, if enacted, have stood like a 
stone wall against such theory. And it would have accomplished 
the purpose without expressly changing the Sherman Act or 
eyen mentioning it. One only has to read as I have quoted it 
in order to see that my statement is absolutely true. 

Section 20 of the Clayton Act reads thus: 

Sec. 20. That no restraining order or injunction shall be granted by 
any court of the United States or a judge or the judges thereof in 
any case between an employer and employees, or between employers 
and employees, or between employees, or between persons * and 
persons g employment, involving or growing out of a dispute con- 
cerning terms or conditions of employment, unless necessary to prevent 
irreparable injury to property or to a Property right of the party making 
the application, for which injury there is no adequate remedy at law, 
and such property or property right must be described with 5 
in the application, which must be in writing and sworn to by the appli- 
cant or br his agent or attorney. 

And no such restraining order or injunction shall prohibit any person 
or persons, whether singly or in concert, from termina any relation 
of employment or from ceasing to gerora any work or labor or from 
recommending, advising, or persuading others peaceful means so to 
do; or from pop ge | at any place where any such person or persons 
may lawfully be for the purpose of peacefully obtaining or communicat- 
ing Information; or from peacefully persuading any person to work or 
to abstain from working; or from ceasing to patronize or to employ 
any party to such dispute; or from . advising, or persuad - 
ing others by ceful and lawful means so to do; or from paying or 
giving to or withholding from any person engaged in such dispute any 
strike benefits or other moneys or things of value; or from peaceably 
assembling in a lawful manner and for lawful purposes; or from doing 
any act or thing which might lawfully be done in the absence of such 
dispute by any party thereto; nor shall any of the acts specified in this 
paragraph — considered or held to be violations of any law of the 

n ates. 


The first paragraph of the section is put forth as a fair sub- 
stitute for section 1 of the Pearre bill, but the substitution is a 
cruel mockery. The words in the Pearre bill “between an em- 
ployer and employee, or between employers, or between persons 
employed to labor and persons seeking employment as laborers, 
or between persons seeking employment,” are really superfiuous, 
as they are also in section 20 of the Clayton Act. The clause 
just quoted was probably used in the Pearre bill to cover some 
ease that might possibly arise but which seldom could arise. 
But anyone can see the wide range of cases covered by the 
clause or involving or growing out of a dispute,” and so forth, 
and can also see the far-reaching effect of omitting in this sec- 
tion 20 the word “or,” with which it is introduced. The effect 
is to change the clause from a provision creating an almost 
limitless class of cases which the exemption from injunction 
process would have embraced to a clause qualifying a class of 
cases which was already almost purely theoretical and specula- 
tive. The section as enacted can never be available or afford 
any relief after the relation of employer and employee has been 
severed or terminated by a strike or lockout, and it is then, if 
ever, that protection against arbitrary injunctive and restrain- 
ing orders is needed. No one ever heard of the power of the 
court being invoked to protect by injunction anyone against 
another prior to the severance of relations, nor did anyone ever 
hear of employers or persons out of employment, or seeking em- 
ployment, applying for an injunction against each other. Much 
less are any of those holding such relations or seeking employ- 
ment ever likely to apply for an injunction to protect property 
or property rights, and each of these phases or elements must 
be present as conditions precedent to the operation of the pro- 
hibition against use of injunctive process as found in section 20, 
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In other words, no area or space of jurisdiction is covered by 
it for any practicable purpose when the limitations are consid- 
ered and given effect, The section is a mere string of words, 
meaningless and nugatory. They were obviously intended to be so. 

And we find any conceivable value or utility that might other- 
wise have attached to section 20 destroyed because of the fact 
that its second paragraph is tied to its first by the word “ such,” 
appearing in the first line of the second paragraph. Suppos- 
ing, however, that any court might ever be called upon to con- 
sider this section at ail, it would have to make note of the 
words “lawful,” “peaceable,” “lawfully,” and “ peaceably,” 
studiously and frequently interjected. The use of these words 
throws the whole of any such case as might be brought before a 
court wide open to general principles, and would compel the 
court to resort to the whole body of the law in reaching a deci- 
sion, regardless of anything contained in this section. In other 
words, the court must apply its independent views of juris- 
prudence to the case in determining the legality of the conduct 
of the party or whether his conduct was peaceable, just as if 
Congress had not spoken at all. And for these reasons it may 
well be doubted whether even the primary boycott will here- 
after be held to be lawful and exempt from injunction. 

Great stress has been laid by those responsible for this sec- 
tion upon the words “nor shall any of the acts specified in this 
paragraph be considered or held to be violations of any law 
of the United States,” which are found at the end of the sec- 
tion. In view of the studious insertion of the qualifying terms 
which I have just now discussed, the addition of the clause 
does not appear to affect the meaning of the section in the 
slightest degree. 

When the Clayton bill was brought into the House by the Ju- 
diciary Committee this section ended with the word “ thereto,” 
where we now see the semicolon. The representatives of labor 
were very much dissatisfied with the section as reported; in 
fact, they were furious. They went to the Judiciary Committee 
with a proposed amendment, which would have added, after 
the word “thereto,” the substance of section 2 of the Pearre 
bill. A conference was held between them and the Democratic 
members of the committee, the upshot of which was a visit to 
the White House. President Wilson flatly refused to approve 
the proposed addition. Then occurred one of those strange and 
mysterious compromises which tend largely to discredit legis- 
lation and destroy public confidence in the good faith and in- 
tegrity of their Representatives. With all the gravity and 
solemnity that might characterize the christening of a prince 
of the royal blood or a state funeral this tail was strung to the 
section, on motion of the chairman of the Judiciary Committee, 
its adoption being secured by sheer numerical voting strength 
of the Democratic majority. The amazing announcement was 
then made by him that the amendment made the section and the 
bill satisfactory to labor, as represented by the American Fed- 
eration of Labor and the special labor Members of the House. 
And it is one of the things beyond human wit and wisdom that 
such a coup, so patent and, I fear, so fateful in its results, could 
come off in broad daylight and receive the approval of all the 
Democratic Members of the House who claim to be the special 
champions of labor’s cause. Upon that occasion the chairman 
of the Judiciary Committee used these words: 

Mr. Chairman, we are frank to say, in our opinion, everything set 
forth in section 18— 

That being then the section number of what is now sec- 
tion 20— 
is the law to-day. 

That was equivalent to an admission that the whole subject 
was being trifled with for a sinister and unavowed purpose; 
and I know of nothing more reprehensible than for the ma- 
jority party in a legislative body to consume days, weeks, and 
months, at enormous public cost, in the enactment of futile 
statutes, in the passage of bills which neither change nor add any- 
thing to existing laws, with no other purpose than to gain a tem- 
porary political advantage by misleading and bamboozling part 
of the electorate. There can be no stronger exemplification of 
unscrupulous, unconscionable, accursed party rule. In this in- 
stance, however, we shall not only see a miscarriage of the 
shameful intrigue but a reprisal. 

Owing to a widespread misunderstanding among employers, a 
flood of protests came to Congress and to the White House 
against the section, and the President and Democratic leaders 
were so apprehensive that the employing interests would be- 
come prejudiced against them that they were profuse in con- 
ciliatory declarations contained in interviews given to the press, 
to the uniform effect that the legislation was really colorless 
and that the law would remain as before. Indeed, there were 
ample grounds for all these assurances and reassurances, though 
complete candor would have required admissions that the law 
as changed was much worse for labor than no legislation at all. 
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I have already shown that almost the entire field of jurisdic- 
tion to use injunctive process is left untouched by the section 
which I have been discussing. It is doubtful if a case will ever 
arise in which the provisions of that section can be invoked in 
labor’s interest. But conceding that there may be some little 
margin or aperture of jurisdiction in which it may become 
operative, then it must be admitted that all the jurisdictional 
field not so included is excluded according to a well-known 
canon of construction. But section 17—formerly 15—is a con- 
firmation of the entire field of jurisdiction outside section 20; 
that is to say nearly the whole area of jurisdiction in labor 
cases will be covered and controlled by section 17, unmodified 
and unaffected by the provisions of section 20. 

As finally amended and passed, all of section 17 necessary to 
be here discussed reads as follows: 

Sec. 17. That no preliminary injunction shall be issued without notice 
to the opposite party 

No temporary Sages og | order shall be granted without notice to 
the op te y unless it shall clearly appear from c facts 

vit or by the verified bill that immediate and irreparable 
injury, loss, or damage will result to the applicant before notice can be 
hearing had thereon. 

Very little attention has been given to the substance and real 
effect of this provision because contained in a part of the act 
having notices in injunction cases for its subject matter. But 
its actual result is concealed or disguised by cunning phrase- 
ology and arrangement. It crystallizes as statutory law the 
exact reverse of labor's contentions of many years past and 
gives to opposing interests more than they have ever dared 
demand at the hands of Congress. Although dealing nominally 
with the subject of notice, the section also deals with conditions 
under which injunctions may be granted, thereby regulating and 
fixing boundaries of jurisdiction. And jurisdiction, its nature, 
scope, and limitations, have been the very matters in contro- 
versy during all the years that the subject of anti-injunction 
legislation has been before Congress. 

In the closing days of the Fifty-ninth Congress some 15 or 20 
speeches were made by Democratic Representatives in advocacy 
of the principle of the Pearre bill and in defense of the propo- 
sition that the jurisdiction to grant injunctions could only be ex- 
ercised to protect property or property rights, and that mere 
personal rights could not be protected; that for infractions of 
personal rights legal remedies were adequate. The proposition 
as thus stated is one the soundness of which was never, until 
the passage of this act, assailed from any source, the disputed 
point having always been as to what rights were included within 
the one class or the other; and it was the main purpose of the 
Pearre bill to exclude the mere right to do business from the 
category of property rights. But with the enactment of this sec- 
tion as read it is wholly immaterial whether the right to do busi- 
ness be considered as of the one class or the other, because the 
language completely wipes out the dividing line between per- 
sonal rights and rights of property. And after the passage 
and presidential approval of this act, containing section 17 as 
read, if the courts see fit to use the injunctive process to the 
extent here authorized, no legal reason can be interposed, as 
might have been heretofore, when they enjoin or restrain work- 
ingmen from marching on the street in front of the applicant’s 
store, or even from striking for a reason which does not com- 
mend itself to the court as “lawful,” if he be only willing to 
swear to a complaint charging that the act being done or about 
to be done will cause him to suffer loss in some way in his 
pun oere for which he has no adequate remedy by an action 
at law. 

The first sentence, constituting a separate paragraph of sec- 
tion 17, and reading, “ That no preliminary injunction shall be 
issued without notice to the opposite party,” is superfluous and 
wholly abortive, because rendered entirely nugatory by what 
follows it. The part following that just quoted merely changes 
the description or name of the thing designated by the term 
“preliminary injunction,” calling it a restraining order, and 
proceeds to lay down an entirely new rule governing its use. 
A restraining order may be just as broad in its commands and 
requirements and accomplishes exactly the same results as a 
preliminary injunction. Both are in the same sense and with 
like effect forerunners of permanent injunctions if at the hear- 
ing which follows the alleged grounds therefor be found to 
exist. And all intelligent men of labor in the country know, 
as is shown by the records at committee hearings, that tem- 
porary restraining orders are the forms usually resorted to and 
mostly complained of in labor cases. 

It says: 

No tem restrain order shall be granted without n: 
opposite 9 = e 

If the condition Which I am about to read be complied with, 
the restraining order issues without notice, and of course the 
implication is irresistible that if notice be given a restraining 


order may be issued in the absence of a compliance with the con- 


dition. But what is the condition? In the bill as it passed the 
House the condition read thus: 

Unless it shall clearly — 5 from specific facts shown by affidavit 
or by verified bill that imm te and irreparable injury, loss, or damage 
will result to property or a property right of the applicant— 

And so forth. 

In the Senate the words “property or a property right of” 
were stricken out. So that now only personal rights need be 
described in the affidavit or bill—as, for instance, that the men 
are assembling in a public place and making untrue statements 
about the applicant for an injunction, or are carrying banners 
on the street, whereby the applicant’s customers are kept away 
from his store or factory and his profits diminished. 

It will be observed that not the slightest check or limitation 
remains where any court or judge whimsically, capriciously, 
maliciously, or corruptly issues an injunction, provided he 
merely goes through the form of requiring a notice to be given, 
which may be just as short a notice as he cares to make it. 
And the extraordinary power thus given, this complete reversal 
of every previous conception of judicial authority, was clearly. 
and forcibly shown by Republican Senators and Representa- 
tives. No Republican Congress has ever gone so far as to 
claim or admit that the limitation to the protection of property 
or property rights should be removed, however much they may. 
have differed from Mr. Gompers and others as to what were on 
the one hand property, and on the other personal rights. Of 
course, I am not to be understood as believing that the courts 
will misuse powers thus conferred upon them, but rather the 
contrary. Nevertheless, the leaders of labor believe otherwise, 
and I fully recognize their right to a differing belief. 

The Democratic Party also explicitly pledged itself to labor 
to provide for jury trials in contempt cases, The Clayton Act 
contains four sections on the subject, mostly devoted to matters 
of practice and procedure. After making broad provision for 
jury trial in contempt cases a section is inserted reading as fol- 
lows: 

Sec. 24. That nothing herein contained shall be construed to relate 
to contempts committed” in the presence of the court, or so near thereto 
as to obstruct the administration of justice, nor to contempts committed 
in disobedience of any lawful writ, procs, order, rule, dec or com- 
mand entered in any suit or action brought or prosecuted in the name 
of or on behalf of the United States, but the same, and all other cases 
of contempt not specifically embraced within section 21 of this act, may 
be Me in conformity to the usages at law and in equity now pre- 
va. 

This section removed from the operation of the act not only 
contempts in Goyernment cases, which is a matter of no impor- 
tance, in view of what I am about to show to be an exemption 
or exception as broad as the right itself. It is provided, as shown 
in the section just quoted, that nothing contained in the act 
shall be construed to relate to contempts committed in the pres- 
ence of the court, or so near thereto as to obstruct the adminis- 
tration of justice. Now, it has been as thoroughly and firmly 
settled as any rule or principle that could be mentioned that, 
as regards contempts, the presence of the court has no geo- 
graphical limits, and that remoteness from the place where the 
court sits or transacts business is of no importance. A con- 
tempt of the District Court of Maine committed in Oregon or 
Florida is committed constructively so near the court as to 
obstruct the administration of justice. Therefore this pretense 
of allowing jury trials in cases of contempt is sham, farcical, 
and wholly abortive.. So we have here another instance of 
solemn marching up the hill and down again; and so the Demo- 
cratic Party has as utterly failed to fulfill its pledge with ref- 
erence to jury trials in contempt cases.as in carrying out iis 
other pledges. 

What I have said to-day may be denounced as a partisan 
attack, but I have merely performed a duty to those mostly 
interested in such legislation, and empty and shallow disap- 
proval, without argument, is the only answer that can be re- 
turned, because I have used the record and notoriously ad- 
mitted facts as a basis for all I have spoken. The whole matter 
stands of record so clearly and convincingly as not to be re- 
futed. I have refrained from citing judicial authority, but I 
throw out the invitation to any and all to produce a decision 
complained of by labor the rendition of which would have been 
prevented by this legislation had it been passed prior to such 
decision; and not only so, but there are several decisions against 
labor the soundness of which is doubted by lawyers and bit- 
terly condemned by the leaders of labor's cause which find 
sanction and support in the provisions of this act. For in- 
stance, there is the case of Neal against Lumber Co., in the 
District Court of the Southern District of New York, in which 
it was held that the court might investigate the motives for a 
strike, and if it found that it had been set on foot in order 
to keep out of New York builders’ supplies furnished by non- 
union producers outside of the State, that constituted an illegal 
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conspiracy, and the court was warranted in issuing an injunc- 
tion against the members of the union as strikers. Without 
attempting a discussion of the merits or demerits of the deci- 
sion, I call attention to e fact that for aught that this act 
contains any number of such decisions may be again rendered 
and enforced, and for confirmation I refer to language found 
in the report of the Judiciary Committee on this bill, with 
special reference to its labor sections, where it said, The bill 
does not interfere with the Sherman Antitrust Act at all; it 
leaves the law of conspiracy untouched.” 

During the debates in the two Houses long laborious speeches 
were made by supporters of the bill. Of course any bill on 
these subjects can be made the text for effusive protestations 
of everlasting friendship for and loyalty to labor’s cause; but 
very little of the debate bore any relation to what was really 
in the bill. Laborers, of course, have many rights, as have 
individuals of other callings; but it is nonsensical and deceptive 
to take the most obvious of their rights, embody them in an 
act of Congress, and then orate profusely and voluminously 
about it as containing Labor's Bill of Rights,“ or by any such 
deceptive title; and in exposing the fraudulent and prejudicial 
nature of this legislation I know I am doing a great service to 
labor and am actuated by the friendliest of motives. So much, 
it seems proper to say in conclusion, as to my personal relation 
to what I have said for the benefit of any who may not be 
familiar with my private and political record. Among those 
who know me best even this I need not have said. 


Antitrust Bill. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. MARTIN B. MADDEN, 


OF ILLINOIS, 
In Tun House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Monday, September 14, 1914, 
On the bill (H. R. 15657) to supplement eating laws against unlawful 
restraints and monopolies, and for other purposes. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, the Clayton bill, so called for 
no conceivable good reason, has been the nightmare of Congress 
and the country for several months. What originally appeared 
as such was sprung on the public as unexpectedly as were the 
developments resulting in the outbreak of the war in Europe. 
No account of its legislative history, no discussion of its legal 
and economic effects, would be complete, or even intelligible, 
without a description of the conduct and attitude and profes- 
sions of the Democratic Party responsible for it, and of the 
utterances of its leaders prior to its advent and while it has 
been pending. Unfortunately, I can not go into those with any 
attention to detail in a 15-minute speech. 

For years the candidates of that party, from the highest to 
the lowest, condemned everything done or attempted by oppos- 
ing parties, without regard to whether it was good, bad, or 
indifferent, not sparing or hesitating to assail the courts where- 
eyer they could find a court, like the Supreme Federal Court, 
a majority of whose judges were appointed by a Republican 
President. In the course of procedure two great cases reached 
the Supreme Court and were decided on appeal in April, 1911. 
Did Democratic politicians and leaders attempt any analytical 
or logical discussion of the soundness or unsoundness of the 
conclusions reached, or the grounds of decision? ‘They did 
nothing of the kind, because, for their partisan purposes, that 
was not necessary. It was enough for them that they saw in 
the changed or modified views of the court an opportunity to 
create a widespread prejudice against judicial authority which 
could be capitalized to their political advantage, and they did 
capitalize it in the form of an insidious or inferential declara- 
tion found in the Democratic national platform in 1912 in these 
words: 


We regret that the Sherman antitrust law has received a judicial 
construction depriving it of much of its efficacy, and we favor the en- 
actment of legislation which will restore to the statute the strength of 
which it has n deprived by such interpretation. 

Now, I have only to remind you that the single point of criti- 
cism of the decision, the only peg upon which to hang their 
platform declaration, was the fact then dwelt upon by many 
Members of Congress and others that the introduction of the 
words “ unreasonable or undue” before the word “restraint” 
created so great an uncertainty as to produce the want of efti- 
cacy mentioned in that plank of their platform. There is but 
one way known, but one way that human wit or wisdom can 


devise, for removing uncertainty or inefficiency from a statute, 
and that is by direct amendment. But that is not the Demo- 
cratic way. Its leaders have been so long accustomed to doing 
their legislative and partisan work by indirection that direct 
open and straightforward approaches to the little legislative 
work they do is tabooed as old-fashioned or too Jeffersonian. 
So when at the beginning of this session Democratic Senators 
and Representatives introduced bills designed to honestly do 
what the platform clearly indicated was to be done, in case of 
Democratic success, such bills were, figuratively speaking, 
knocked on the head and kicked under the table. In lieu of these 
there has been engineered through both Houses and Is now in 
the hands of conferees that stage play act, that freak of Demo- 
cratic blundering incapacity, that economic and political mon- 
strosity which I have already mentioned. Nobody knows what 
obsession or obfuscation possessed the draftsman of the plat- 
form, Mr. Bryan, and caused him to think the antitrust act had 
been deprived of its efficacy by the decisions in the Standard 
Oil and Tobacco cases. But the purpose of the time-serving and 
misleading party pledge is clearly discernible. It was to capi- 
talize and turn to political account a popular error and hallu- 
cination. Mr. Wilson, nominated on the Democratic platform, 
preserved a sphynxlike silence as to its meaning until he had 
been inaugurated. But among his first presidential utterances 
was one that he did not believe the certainty which the platform 
pledged the party to attain by legislation should be sought by 
direct amendment, but by “ supplementation,” and it is strange 
that the absurdity of the idea was not seen by the public. 

Now, it is just as absurd and impracticable to remove the 
ambiguity or uncertainty of language by the subsequent use of 
other language as it would be to alter the momentum or direc- 
tion of a stream by altering its channel below the point where 
the change is suggested. We might as well talk of straighten- 
ing a crooked stick by placing beside it a straight stick. In 
this instance, conceding that any straightening was needed, it 
is attempted by supplementing it with something so crooked 
that any attempt to follow its bends, curves, and sinuosities 
would be vain. Can anyone point out a word or a hint in its 
several pages which would stand in the way of the courts ren- 
dering a hundred or a thousand such decisions as those referred 
to in the platform? I have seen a dog chasing his tail by the 
hour to amuse himself or to catch a flea; I have seen a crazy 
wheel invented to amuse little boys and girls turn on a pin 
at a speed of a thousand revolutions a minute, and then come 
to rest with no other result than a flare and splutter and with- 
out ever changing position relatively to other objects; and here- 
after when I see those things it will remind me of the farce 
set on the legislative boards by the Democrats and culminating 
in this so-called Clayton bill. But what I have just said refers 
only to its alleged effect on actual restraints and monopolies 
of interstate commerce, such commerce alone being within 
our power to protect and regulate. Not one of its provisions 
will seriously embarrass any trust whose exactions or oppres- 
sions have been the subject of complaint. Not one abuse of 
the privilege of carrying on interstate commerce is corrected by 
it which is not already prohibited and fully provided for by the 
Sherman antitrust law. The other provisions are mere an- 
hoyances and inflictions upon the country's business. So many 
forms of intermeddling with, crippling, or robbing the small 
manufacturer and dealer. No gigantie or overcapitalized cor- 
poration will be disturbed in either its control or operations, 
but all small and moderately successful corporations will be 
subjected to serious embarrassments and heavy losses. For one 
thing, they will have to employ lawyers to tell them how this 
act can be obeyed, and even then they will not certainly know 
until possibly in the dim and distant future the courts have 
discovered its meaning. Some of its provisions, however, if 
valid for any purpose, are so drastic and disintegrating as apply- 
ing to particular legitimate businesses that those now in control 
of them will conclude that the only way of safety lies in wind- 
ing up and quitting. Of course I can not in such limited time 
take up more than one or two sections. I will first notice sec- 
tion 2, affecting the ownership and use of patents. I discussed 
it as section 4 when the bill was pending in the House, its 
number having been changed. As section 2 and in its final 
form, it reads as follows: 


Sec. 2. That it shall not be lawful to insert or incorporate a condi- 
tion in any contract relating to the sale or lease of or license to use 
any article or process 1 by a patent or patents the effect of 
which will be to prohibit or restrict the purchaser, lessee, or licensee 
from using any article or class of articles, whether patented or not, or 
any patented process, supplied or owned by any person other than the 
seller, lessor, or licensor, or his nominees, or the effect of which will be 
to require the purchaser, lessee, or licensee to acquire from the seller, 
lessor, or licensor, or his nominees any article or class of articles not 
protected by the patent; and any such conditions shal! be null and void, 
as being in restraint of trade and contrary to public policy. Any per- 
son violating the proyisions of this section shall be guilty of a misde- 
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meanor, and upon conviction thereof shall be punished by a fine not 
exceeding $5,000 or by imprisonment not exceeding one year, or by both, 
in the retion of the court. 

It was shown before the Judiciary Committee at its hearings 
in 1912 that the business in this country which would be affected 
by such legislation amounts to the enormous annual sum of 
$25,000,000,000. A loss of even “Esper cent of that vast sum 
inflicted “by act of Congress” would be $250,000,000. How 
would that loss be compensated? Who would be the gainers? 
Suppose such great patent-owning establishments as those manu- 
facturing storage batteries and the great automobile factories 
were broken up and put out of business, who would profit by it? 
It would be found unprofitable for their successors, even if any 
would be found possessed of sufficient capital and brains to do 
the business in any other way and survive. In such institutions 
you must have cooperation and coordination of many depart- 
ments and machines, and if only one company in the country 
has had the brains, enterprise, and foresight to assemble them 
into effective working relations, then that company will have 
a monopoly. The question is not at all whether a monopoly is 
desirable. If that were the question, no one would be readier 
with a negative answer than I. But the question is whether it 
is not better to endure a few monopolies, especially when it is 
not shown that their charges for service are unreasonable, than 
make a disastrous attempt to put them out of business at the 
behest of disgruntled agitators and wreckers. 

One of the first labor strikes of which history gives an ac- 
count was caused by the invention and installation of the spin- 
ning wheel, and the introduction of the steam hoist in coal min- 
ing was one of the grievances of the Molly Maguires in Penn- 
sylvania. So we have in certain Southern States a deep-seated 
prejudice against all patents. Their Representatives here, 
spurred on by certain intellectual corkscrews and wielders of the 
monkey wrench, seek to destroy all the rewards of inventors and 
designers and the value of patented machinery, worth not 
mere millions, but billions. The same destructive and predatory 
instinct will impel them to take the next step, and the next. 
And why should they not raid the art galleries and convert the 
paintings, to which artists have given their lives, into wallpapers 
for their houses. And how about copyrights? Why should not 
those priceless works of ancient and modern literature, the 
productions of great authors, in vellum de luxe, be taken and 
placed in their hearth jambs? It is the same barbaric spirit 
displayed by the cannibals in the Sandwich Islands as de- 
scribed by Mark Twain. After haying dined on missionaries, 
they were strutting around wearing the victims’ plug hats and 
just one other garment. I do not of course compare our short- 
sighted friends to savages, but they exemplify the same spirit. 
I think it impossible that any great number of people want such 
legislation and that very few wish todestroy the prosperity created 
by and based on the arts and sciences. There is no sadder de- 
lusion than that about patents and their relation to industry 
and to profitable production. It is said that nearly every man 
you meet thinks he could run a hotel or edit a newspaper. So 
the uninformed think that with a certificate of novelty and util- 
ity from the Patent Office covering a new idea the patentee is 
thereby enriched and can safely go on a vacation and depend 
on capital to pursue and tempt him. But of over a million 
patents granted by our Goyernment only a few patentees have 
become rich, a few hundred have enjoyed liberal incomes, and a 
few thousand have received moderate sums by selling their 
inventions, while the others have been financially disappointed. 

Time and patience are required to attract capital to the best 
patents and the capitalist assumes the difficult task of changing 
the habits of the people, combating prejudice and educating 
with respect to the new method of doing things previously done 
otherwise. There always is a risk and large expenditures are 
absolutely necessary before a dollar of profit can be realized. 
Few patented articles can be produced without the construction 
and installation of special machinery. Then the manufacturer 
must find or create his market, requiring further expenditures. 
Is it not too obvious for argument that all sensible and just 
men should and will condemn a campaign of destruction against 
the men who have devoted their lives and fortunes to discover 
and perfect labor-saving devices and machines, as well as those 
who took the risk, invested their capital and patiently waited 
for profits and by so investing and waiting made this Nation 
great and prosperous? Are they not entitled to protection, 
encouragement, and praise? Nevertheless we find abroad in 
the land or quartered or camped at Washington a few eco- 
nomic theorists who teach and possibly believe that anybody 
who has realized a profit by owning and using a patent is a 
public enemy to be punished by discriminatory, confiscatory, 
and penal statutes. On a former occasion I discussed several 
other conspicuous vagaries and revolutionary provisions then 
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contained in this act. But having tasted the blood of capitalism 
the legislative socialists have succeeded as they at first desired 
to do, in adding a section reading as follows: 

Src. 25. That whenever a 9 shall acquire or consolidate 
the ownership or control of the plants, franchises, or property of other 
corporations, copartnerships, or individuals, so that it shall be ad- 
Judged to be a monopoly or combination in restraint of trade, the court 
rendering such judgment shall decree its dissolution and shall to that 
end appoint receivers to wind up its affairs and shall cause all of its 
assets to be sold in such manner and to such persons as will, in the 
opinion of the court, restore competition as fully and comet? as it 
was before said corporation or combination began to be formed. The 
court shall reserve in its decree jurisdiction over said assets so sold for 
a sufficient time to satisfy the court that full and free competition is 
restored and assured. 

It is expressly designated as part and parcel of the anti- 
trust laws, so that if by some inadvertence or lack of under- 
standing, not being omniscient, the officers of a corporation 
should technically violate one of the many obscure prohibitions 
of the act, and a judgment against the corporation should re- 
sult, the court of equity must immediately reach out its strong 
arm through a receiver and take possession of all its property 
assets and business. The stockholders, who may have been as 
innocent of wrongdoing as the unborn, wake up to find the 
entire value of their shares confiscated and the company in 
which they had invested, though solvent and prosperous, being 
administered like the estate of a decedent or a bankrupt. Is 
this part of that creed entitled “The new constitution of 
peace” embodied in the President’s message of last January? 
Let me quote from it a few lines: 

Constructive . is always the embodiment of convincing ex- 

rience and of the mature public opinion which finally springs out of 

t experience. What we are purposing to do, therefore, is happily 
not to hamper or interfere with business, as enlightened business men 
refer to do it, or In any sense to put it under the ban. And 
ortunately no measures of sweeping or novel change are necessary; 
+ * è ‘what we have to do can be done in a new spirit, in thought- 
ful moderation, and without revolution of any untoward kind, 

If it could be shown that there was a widespread or even any 
considerable demand for this legislation, still it would well 
become us, in view of its drastic character, to pause and con- 
sider until senseless clamorers and mad and restless inno- 
vators who haye prompted it had reduced their temperatures. 
But, in sober truth, it has been concocted and sprung so un- 
expectedly, so suddenly, and demand or reason for it is so 
utterly wanting, that the action of the majority can only be 
accounted for upon the theory of supposed political advantage. 
If that theory be correct, then, however mistaken the Demo- 
cratic opinion as to the political effect, no one will doubt the 
desperate nature of the emergency. 

` I will close with the words used on the other occasion re- 
ferred to by me: 

Notwithstanding the respectable characters of those now in 
charge of the country’s affairs, I warn them to pause before 
committing wrongs that can never be remedied, before they de- 
stroy the little of business prosperity which has survived their 
work thus far, and to forbear to break up the solid foundations 
upon which all prosperity may hereafter rest; to halt, to stay 
their ravages, to give time for investigation, and a kindlier 
reception than they have heretofore given to the voice of reason 
and justice. .[Applause.] 


Delay Means Waste. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. J. HAMPTON MOORE, 


OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
In rue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, September 14, 1914. 


Mr. MOORE. Mr. Speaker, delay in the passage of the 
rivers and harbors bill is dangerous. To stop work upon 
worthy projects because of opposition to new ones does not 
justify the filibustering tactics that are sometimes resorted to 
to kill important measures. The rivers ond harbors bill ought 
to be one of the regular appropriation bills. It is not a bill 
involving only the outgo of public funds. To a large extent 
it is an instrument for deriving income. It involves public 
work of a beneficent order, keeping the ports clear to our 
customhouses, and opening up our inland waterways for the 
interchange of commerce. Where projects have been under- 
taken, unless proven unworthy, they should be continued to 
avoid waste. A stream must be kept open just as a highway 
must be kept in repair. Both necessarily incur the cost of 
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maintenance. On a river like the Delaware, which produces 
an annual customs revenue of about $20,000,000,-the mainte- 
nance cost is approximately $300,000. Critics say that cost is 
too great, but where under the sun is such a return obtained 
on such an investment? 

Through the delay in the passage of the present rivers and 
harbors bill the dredges that have been maintaining the channel 
of the Delaware have stopped work for ck of appropriations. 
Nothing but waste can ensue. Upon the Hudson River an enor- 
mous piece of dam construction has been stopped in midstream 
because the appropriation period has expired, and the bill 
which should have passed last spring to continue the work is 
still pending. It is evident that the disorganization of the 
force working upon the dam will result in loss and extra ex- 
pense to the Government, and the work so suddenly stopped 
must suffer damage. 

But the tides and the shoals which make coast navigation 
dangerous and suggest the importance of developing our intra- 
coastal waterways must also be reckoned with. If regulating 
works are not created or properly maintained, commerce suffers 
and human life is added to the toll. For years the people of 
southern New Jersey who have something to buy and something 
to sell and the people of New York have been seeking to do 
business by sea. The principal barrier has been at Atlantic 
City, where the inlet crosses a dangerous bar. Vessels have 
succeeded in carrying commerce back and forth, but the depth 
at the bar has made the passage difficult. Some time ago the 
Government agreed to construct a dredge to keep the bar clear. 
Commerce at once took courage, and vessels renewed the pas- 
sage, with every prospect of an increase in the interchange of 
commodities between the States. 

Commerce does not always wait for Government improve- 
ments. If it did, in some instances it would wait a long while. 
But the demands of the people for cheap freight rates and for 
the expeditious handling of their goods induced well-intentioned 
citizens to anticipate the Government promise of opening the 
bar at Atlantic City. The penalty for this display of public 
spirit has been very great. The bones of some of the vessels 
that yielded to it are now sinking in the shifting sands of the 
New Jersey coast. They are still waiting for the Government 
to act upon its implied promise. 

On Sunday last the last of the steamships that expected the 
Government to act went upon the shoals. The Government 
dredge is ready, but until Congress permits the rivers and har- 
bors bill to break with the filibuster that now delays it there 
will be no money for putting the dredge in operation. Gentle- 
men may complain of some projects in the rivers and harbors 
bill which they do not approve, but there seems to be no 
excuse for dilly-dallying with these worthy eastern projects 
which involve so great a commerce and so heavy a drain upon 
human life. In the hope that it may aid in bringing about the 
early passage of a relief measure, I insert the story of the mis- 
hap to the steamer Atlantic City because it had the temerity to 
undertake to do business without waiting for the verdict of this 
exceptionally prolonged session of Congress: 

This appeal from the shoals to the heart of Congress is from 
the Philadelphia Public Ledger of this morning: 


STEAMSHIP ON BAR OFF ATLANTIC CITY WITH 31 PASSENGERS—COAST 
GUARDS FROM NEARBY STATIONS STAND READY TO BEGIN RESCUE WORK 
IF DANGER THREATENS, 

ATLANTIC CITY, September 13. 
upon a heavy sea, the steamship Atiantic City, 
teamship Line, inbound from w York, wi 
s shoals in the inlet. The big liner, 

100 r, of anean Her built about two years ago, 

of — head of Pacific avenue 


Rising and fallin 


of 
the Atlantic City 31 


tance of the buried wreck 
lantic City Navigation Co., which struck the shoals 
cumstances several years ago, broke in two, and became a — 


wreck. 
wiOficials at the local ng of the Atlantic City Line at 2 o'clock 
this afternoon, after talk ring by by ites Wi with Capt. 8 veteran 
commander of the stran declared the craft is 3 
8 Company officials believes the Atlantic would t be fi 

n high water, in — 5 of unfavorable conditions, with a 30-mile gale 
b owing from the northeast. 

Koper Lambert Parker, of the Government coast guard station, suc- 
ceeded in fighting his way through the heavy sea to the stranded liner 
shortly after the Atlantic City first struck, and s ed that she was 
in difficulties. Later the unsinkable power cruiser of the Federal Life- 
Saving Service also raced down the inlet to where the Atlantic City 
was toss and laid by, prepared to nee. any help that may be re- 
quired in tbe event of a decision to take off 8 

Coast guards at Chelsea have been o aren to hold themselves in 
readiness, in case they are needed, and the guards from the North — 
South Brigantine stations, on the north side of the inlet, are also under 
call. The situation recalls the sensational saving several years 
of some 70 passengers and crew from the Clyde steamer Cherokee 
— Mark Casto and his Uant fishermen, who forced their way 

in a fishing sloop the stranded liner when 


t 
— a were powerless In one of the worst storms of recent years, 


Line officials this afternoon said the Atlantic City had successfully 

passed the outer line of shoals and was proceeding smoothly, when she 

hosed an unexpected shoal in the channel, shifted somewhat by the 

heavy winds of the past 96 hours. 

cent een backed to avoid the bar, and was driven hard upon another 
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Government Railroad Development in Kaibab National 
Forest. 


— 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JAMES W. BRYAN, 


OF WASHINGTON, 


In tHe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, September 14, 191}. 


Mr. BRYAN. Mr. Speaker, under authorization to extend my, 
remarks in the Recor on the conservation bills now pending be- 
fore Congress I desire to refer to the devolpment of the Kaibab 
National Forest in northern Arizona. On the 2d day of last 
March I received the following letter from the Commercial Club 
of Salt Lake City: 


SALT LAKE na e 
T. 
Hon. James W. BRYAN, Da 
United 


States House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Sim: I wish to call your attention to the attached newspa 
clippings containing comment on a plan this club has under way for. 
„ of branch railroads into undeveloped regions of Western 


profitable. 

A committee from this club is now compiling data on three branch 
roads of this character in Utah and will prepare briefs on changes 
necessary in State and National laws to make e 
mentioned. Commercial organizations in the Sta 
fornia, Colorado, ——. Montana pe 
Washington, and Wyoming are to take similar action. 

May Í bave your opinion =. the teasibility of the plan and sugges- 


tions for the furtherance of it? 
Yours, very truly, WILL G. FARRELL, Secretary. 


One of the clippings referred to was from the Herald-Repub- 
lican, of Salt Lake City, as follows: 


ASKS NATIONAL AND STATE HELP ror RAILROADS—COMMERCIAL CLUB 
ALSO DECIDES TO ASK MUNICIPALITIES TO Vorn BOND ISSUE. 
Needed Railroad Extensions” in Utah was the subject of a discus- 
sion before the board of 3 of the commercial club erday 
afternoon, and a plan sugges by President W. F. Jensen to secure 
Government aid ib minster branch lines to the al existing 


the bonuses 


ining his p erday Mr. Jensen called attention to the 
fact $45 of Phe oe operating in Utah and many other 


V E sien 
n suggested 
as once an 2 * — + collect 


are needed an 
in in the “State in the work. in ments before the peo ies 
to secure their assistance it „ at man 5 


1 devel are held back in the bu 
3 — or their . lack of railroad Petter 
IE is planned to take this matter up with the Federal and State officials 
— ie the N 80 _ a State such measures as, willbe such la — 
ational an 
E needed sted i reimburse railroads cool na loss sustained Hin the arst few 
years ars operation, in districts. 


——— plan a 


* of aS A Sone 


to take the preliminary steps in * hol aor gH! railroad extension 

before the nore ne committee wi Jensen, chalr- 

man; W. Orem, C. 2 W. Armstrong, Gov. William Spry, 

Simon Bamberger, —— oyle, M. H. Walker, T. G. Webber, and 
en Miller. 
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RICH LAND IS IDLE. r 

It is known that much of the. richest land in the State is idle and 
undevelo on account of lack of railroad facilities, the long distances 
from railroad connections making it impossible to interest people in the 
districts. It is planned to construct a line into the extreme southern 
portion of the State, which has thousands of acres of valuable agricul- 
tural land wholly undeveloped. This-section of the State also holds 
within its boundaries the most wonderful scenery in the American Con- 
tinent, but it is practically unknown because of the difficulty in reach- 
ing the district. The great Uinta Basin has but hundreds of people, 
whereas it would have thousands, it is said, if there were adequate 
railroad facilities. 

There is also in southern Utah thousands of feet of ripe timber await- 
ing the lumberman, but which can not now be taken out as there is 
no railroad available. The Federal Forest Service recently issued a 
prospectus of the Kaibab National Forest offering to dispose of nearly 
a billion feet of timber. There is sufficient timber in this tract alone, 
according to the Forest Service, to pay for the construction of a rail- 
road on the proceeds of the hauling of timber and leaving a nice 

rofit besides. This timber would have to find a market outlet tarong 

alt Lake, as it is impossible to cross the Grand Canyon of the Colo- 
rado, It is estimated that it will require at least fiye years to take 
this timber out, 


STUMBLING BLOCKS IN WAY. 


But on account of the certain restrictions placed by the Government 
Forest Service no company has yet cared to take up the 2 
An effort will be made to secure Government assistance in this and to 
have eliminated some of the features of the Forest Service contracts, 
which, it is said, are stumbling blocks to persons who might otherwise 
take up the Government's proposition. 

Another branch which is contemplated is into the St. George country 
and to the southeast to Monticello, which is now about a nine days’ 
trip from Salt Lake. In addition to the land concession which will be 
asked for, it is proposed that municipalities vote bond issues for con- 
cessions. The 3 will not be restricted and confined to Utah, but a 
campaign will carried into all the Western States which are simi- 
larly affected, as this would be the only way in which national as- 
sistance could be secured. 

The committee will begin its work at once. 


The other clipping was the following editorial from the Salt 


Lake Tribune: 
GETTING NEW RAILWAYS. 


President W. F. Jensen, of the Commercial Club, is to be commended 
for his efforts to secure branch railroads in Utah and other Western 
States, The club's board of governors has appointed a committee of 
10 to seek Federal and State ald. 

As President Jensea has pointed out, the trunk lines were constructed 
for transcontinental traffic and run through some of the rest and 
most sparsely settled regions of the West. Regions rich in resources 
are held back by the fact that they have meager transportation facili- 
ties. Future development depends, therefore, upon the building of lines 
that will connect with the great railroad arteries. By the very fact 
that the regions into which these branches will be extended are unde- 
veloped, the lines can not be placed on a paying basis at the start, and 
; Fee wann a few years after such roads are built they will be highly 
profitable, 

Mr. Jensen has formulated a plan whereby the branch roads can be 
constructed by Government and State assistance, just as the principal 
western links in the transcontinental lines were constructed. Evidentl 
it Is the plan to secure lands from the Government and the States whic 
shall supply revenue to make up the difference between the value of the 
roads to investors and the much higher initlal eost of the roads. For 
example, if a road costing $10,000,000 can pay interest on only 

5,000,000, it will be necessary to secure assistance to the extent of 
5,000,000. This assistance is to be supplied by Government and State 
and grants and by bond issues on the part of counties or municipall- 
ties. The land need not be worth very much per acre at the beginning, 
because its value will increase as a result of the construction of the 
railways. The investors, however, would figure that such land would 
be worth enough in a few years, say 5 or 10 years, to compensate them 
ot ay loss incurred in building and operating thé roads during such 


9 order to obtain Government assistance it Is necessary that Utah 
should associate itself in this movement with other States of the West, 
because the Government can not make land grants for the promotion 
of railroads within one State. Many of the States are as badly-in need 
of these branch lines as is Utah, and doubtless will join enthusiastically 
in the movement inaugurated here. 

The Government now has a aranan offer of aid in its proposition to 
sell 1,000,000,000 feet of timber in the Kalbab Forest. ile many 
are of the opinion that the Government's terms are not sufficiently lib- 
eral, yet a railroad has been built on similar terms in California, where 
the only possible freight was the timber itself. 

Of the 2,000,000,000 feet of timber owned by the Government 
in this forest, about half of it, or 1,000,000,000 feet, is ready 
for the market, and for purposes of economic administration 
and proper development of the forests this ripe timber should 
be cut and used. It is going to waste as it is. It is so far 
removed from transportation, however, that it is next to im- 
possible for the Government to market it. 

Of course, the plan of giving this away in land and timber 
subsidies to private concerns does not appeal to the intelligence 
of the people of this day. Since receipt of these communica- 
tions I have been studying the Kaibab National Forest. I have 


obtained the following data from the Forest Service: 
“LOCATION OF FOREST. 


“The Kaibab National Forest embraces over 1,000,000 acres 
in Coconino County, Ariz., just north of the Grand Canyon of 
the Colorado River, which forms the south boundary of the for- 
est. The main timbered portion of the forest is confined to the 
Kaibab Plateau, or Buckskin Mountain, which is a high mesa 
ranging between 7,500 and 9,000 feet elevation. The topogra- 
phy is level and rolling. This region, lying in the northwestern 


corner of the State, is effectually cut off from the remainder of 
the State by the Grand Canyon of the Colorado River, one of 
the grandest scenic wonders of the world. 

“ Geographically, the Kaibab Forest contributes to the north- 
ward in Utah and directly to Salt Lake City. All development 
of the region has been and will continue to be from the north- 
ward. The most practicable route to the forest is from Marys- 
vale, Utah, the present terminus of the Sanpete branch of the 
Denver & Rio Grande Railway. From this point the route fol- 
lows the Sevier River to Panguitch and Hatchtown and then 
drops over a low divide onto the headwaters of the Rio Virgin 
River, and thence to Kanab either by Kanab Creek or Johnson 
Creek. From Kanab to the Kaibab Plateau is approximately 
80 miles across a level stretch of sagebrush land. From 
Marysvale to Panguitch is 53 miles; from Pangultch to Kanab, 
via Johnson Creek, is 76 miles. This is the route followed dur- 
ing the past summer by the Salt Lake Tribune automobile 
party, which established an automobile route between Salt Lake 
City and the Grand Canyon of the Colorado Riyer. According 
to the route followed by this party, the distance from Marys- 
yale to Bright Angel Point is approximately 200 miles. This 
distance, however, would be considerably reduced by a railroad. 


“ ESTIMATED STAND AND SPECIES, 


“The Kaibab Forest is estimated to contain approximately 
2,000,000,000 feet of merchantable timber. This estimate is 
based on an intensive field cruise made by the Forest Service. 
Only trees over 12 inches in diameter 43 feet from the ground 
were included in the estimate, which is known to be conserva- 
tive. Checks made on the original cruise show the estimate to 
be 15 to 25 per cent low. Over 80 per cent of the timber is 
western yellow pine; the other species are Douglas fir, blue 
spruce, Englemann spruce, and white fir. 

“The 1,000,000,000 feet of timber which the Forest Service 
has placed on sale embraces that naturally most accessible. 
Of this amount, it is estimated approximately 800,000,000 feet 
b. m. is western yellow pine, 70,000,000 feet b. m. is Douglas fir, 
80,000,000 feet b. m. is blue spruce and Engelmann spruce, and 
100,000,000 feet b. m. is white fir. In the yellow-pine type the 
number of trees per acre and the average diameter of the trees 
at a point 43 feet from the ground will run about as follows: 


e B. 5 20 to 24 
Douglas fir a .6 16 to18 
White fir.. 1.3 16 to 20 
Spruce. ... 5 18 to 20 
“Tn the mixed type, as follows: 
Average Average 
Species. number of 3 


“The common maximum diameter of the yellow pine is about 
42 inches, although occasional trees with a diameter breast high 


of 60 inches occur. The other species run up to 40 inches in 
diameter. In the yellow-pine type the average stand per acre 
is about 7,000 feet b. m. and in the mixed type about 6,000 feet 
b. m. per acre. 

“ LOGGING CONDITIONS. 


In view of the fact that the timbered portion of the forest 
embraces a rolling plateau, logging conditions are ideal. Log- 
ging roads can be constructed almost anywhere at very small 
cost. The rolling nature of the plateau will be an assistance to 
logging, and there will be practically no rough mountain log- 
ging. There are numerous open parks in the forest, offering 
excellent camp sites, and there are sufficient springs available 
for camp and logging purposes. 

“Owing to the favorable topography of the region actual 
logging costs will be low. Forest Service lumbermen estimate 


that the average costs will be about as follows: 
Per eee 8 75 


Cutting and fellin g Re EE ee w aA 75 
T oe eee eee s 18 
MOUs NOES San sensi = eee aa cane eee 03 


mant. T—t——w. E e — 8 
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Per 1,000 feet. 

BOT Sia ad te Sr hd ao Sie Se hE Es ET 
fT Ma ea gt seid aie SESE LES CRESS SoS RT — TI | 
Camp construction -01 
tting and loading cars „ 
nloading at mill — a L 
Administration . 
P aL, Pama bated Seb ane he ee ei thee A 
Interest on working capital. ap —ʃ 18 
Depreciation and interest on logging equipment. St Ler 


Totat 6. 34 


“Climatic conditions are also favorable to logging on the 
Kaibab Plateau. It is a region of long dry summers, rarely 
interrupted by storms sufficient to stop operations in the woods. 
The summer logging season begins about the Ist of May and 
continues until December. In some years the season will ex- 
tend well into January. During the summer season there are 
few rains and the roads remain hard and dry and always in 
good condition. During many winters hauling logs on sleds is 
entirely practicable, although this method of logging can not 
always be relied upon, since winters occur when the snowfall 
is too light. 

“There are no experienced lumberjacks in the Kaibab region, 
although across the Grand Canyon to the south extensive lum- 
bering operations are carried on in a region similar in topog- 
raphy and timber, and probably some labor could be secured 
here. A large company operating on the Kaibab would better 
import experienced lumberjacks, even though a great deal of 
local labor is available. Teams, hay, grain, meats, and vege- 
tables necessary in logging and milling could be obtained locally. 

“The forest is well equipped with telephone lines. The Forest 
Service has constructed a line from Kanab to Ryan, Jacobs 
Lake, Big Park, Quaking Asp, and Bright Angel Point, thus 
giving adequate communication with all parts of the forest and 
with the outside country. 

ACCESSIBILITY. 


“The timber on the Kaibab Forest can be made accessible for 
marketing only by the construction of a railroad which will 
serve as a transportation outlet for the manufactured lumber. 
It will remain inaccessible until such a railroad is built. The 
construction of a railroad and the exploitation of the timber 
have therefore been considered interdependent and the business 
point of view taken that the practicability of the project is 
determined by the return which may be expected upon the total 
investment required in railroad construction and in lumbering 
operations. In working out this problem the construction of a 
railroad not only to handle the timber, but to serve also as 
a common carrier to the southern Utah country has been fig- 
ured upon. The idea has been to make available an amount 
of timber, which, together with other local traffic which the 
region now offers, will assure a profitable return on the entire 
inyestment necessary. 


\ 


„Local DEVELOPMENT. 


“A railroad connecting the Grand Canyon of the Colorado 
River and southern Utah with Salt Lake City has many local 
inducements aside from timber to justify its consideration. 
Such a road will tap a region of 15,000,000 acres exceedingly 
rich in natural resources, but entirely lacking railroad trans- 
portation. Over 4,000,000 acres of this region have been ap- 
propriated and 365,352 acres just recently entered under the 
enlarged homestead act. The principal industries and natural 
resources of the region are sheep and cattle raising, farming, 
coal, copper, iron, timber, oil, extensive agricultural lands, and 
alunite. One of the largest coal fields in the State is found in 
Tron, Washington, Kane, and Garfield Counties. It would be 
directly tapped by a railroad to the Kaibab Forest. 

“Compared to the total area of the region, the amount of 
agricultural land actually under cultivation is not great, al- 
though there has been a big increase in the last few years, due 
to a number of reclamation projects (State and private) at the 
head of the Sevier River, near Panguitch, Orderville, Kanab, 
Alton, and on Johnson Creek. A railroad into this region would 
result, it seems certain, in the speedy development of several 
million acres of land admirably suited to farming and fruit 
raising. It should further develop immediately much activity 
in mining, particularly of coal, copper, and iron, which can not 
now be worked profitably owing to lack of transportation 
facilities. 

“Another feature of the region that will furnish a railroad 
much traffic is the Grand Canyon of the Colorado River, which 
will draw thousands of tourists each year. The scenic beauty 
of the Grand Canyon is admittedly unsurpassed, while the 
approach to the canyon through the Kaibab Forest, which is 
called the most beautiful natural forest in the world, offers 


unexcelled opportunities for one of the most wonderful tourist 
resorts in the country. With a direct railroad route between 
Salt Lake and the Grand Canyon the assured tourist traffic 
would be a large item of revenue. 


“ RAILROAD CONSTRUCTION. 


“There are several practical railroad routes to the Grand 
Canyon from the north. The one used as a basis by the Forest 
Service in determining the feasibility of marketing the Kaibab 
timber is from Marysvale, the present terminus of the Denver & 
Rio Grande Railway, via Junction, Panguitch, Hatchtown, 
Ranch, Johnson Creek, and Kanab. The total distance figured 
upon from Marysvale to Bright Angel Point is 200 miles, with 
25 miles addition for logging spurs. This route involves no 
diffieult engineering problems, and for much of the distance con- 
struction costs will be exceedingly low. It is estimated that the 
total cost of the road proposed will approximate $2,720,000. 
This estimate is low as applied to a modern equipped standard- 
gauge road. The estimate, however, is based on constructing a 
road which will be capable of handling the timber and available 
local traffic efficiently, with the idea of improving it as the traffic 
and carrying capacity increases. Many of the best paying roads 
in the country have been built in this manner. 


“ ESTIMATED RETURNS. 


“In estimating the returns to be expected the combined in- 
vestments necessary for railroad construction and logging opera- 
tions of 40,000,000 feet per annum have been taken. The traffic 
derived from logs and lumber can be computed quite accurately, 
but that to be obtained from other sources is estimated on the 
basis of the present development and producing capacity of the 
region. 

gi Total initial investment. 


Railroad construction and equipment 82, 716, 484 
Mill construction, logging equipment, and working capital- 603, 000 
Total ire dee 
Eatimated annual return. 
LOCAL TRAFFIC. 

Tons. 

1. Hay, grain, fruit, and other farm 90 
2. Sheep, horses, ea wool, and hii n 
S. Inbound — pge ß 20; 000 
Total____ „FFF 55, 000 


“The average freight rate figured on in handling the above 
tonnage is $2.50 per ton. Therefore— 


Items 1, 2, and 3, 55,000 tons, at $2.50 per ton — $137,500 
— Se at ae ee 180. 000 

1. ͤP]f—Ä— neem enna nes x 
Telephone and telegraph receipts_________________________ 5, 000 
Total gross earnin; above. FF 
expenses on above trafiic 60 per cent 187, 500 
Total net earnings on above traffle ... 125, 000 

Net profit on logs and lumber: 

Bo 400,000 eet, at $6.67 per thousand. 216,108 
7,600,600 feet, at $6.82 per thousand 48,032 
Total earnings above operating cost — 389,140 

et interest on railroad investment (6 per cent on 5 
STIO YT TT a Sa ——. — ——- 162,157 
Wiel d enn E ees, 993 


“The above earnings represent an annual return of 12% per 
cent on the total investment of $3,319,000. This percentage 
includes depreciation on the railroad. The railroad will, how- 
ever, increase in value from year to year as the country is de- 
veloped. Maintenance is included under operating expenses. 
Interest, depreciation, and maintenance on all lumbering invest- 
ments haye been charged off against stumpage. 

“ STUMPAGE APPRAISALS, 


In appraising the Kaibab timber an effort has been made to 
fix stumpage rates at a figure which will assure the operator a 
fair return upon his total investment in lumbering and railroad 
construction, taking into consideration of course the returns 
which may be expected from other sources. The timbered area 
was divided into five compartments, and the average cost of the 


ducted from the average wholesale selling price which will be 
received at that point. These estimates were made by Forest 
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Service lumbermen after a careful study of logging, milling, 
and transportation problems on the ground. The summarized 
estimates are given below: 


LOGGING. 


Average cost of milling... .........ssssse++--eeeeen0 ESN A 
Interest on wor! D 8 


‚(—ꝓ— —— „„ 


Total conversion costs Et eee 
Average selling price at Marysvale 4 


Difference cost and selling price 
FVV . 


“The profit per 1,000 feet as shown above is equivalent 
to a total annual net return from the lumbering operations of 
$264,140 above all interest charges on milling and logging in- 
yestments and working capital. The above profit is actually 
earned, however, by the combined lumbering and railroad in- 
vestment. The charges for hauling logs from woods to mill 
and lumber from mill to Marysvale is placed at the actual op- 
erating cost. Of the above profit, therefore, the railroad should 
be credited, on the basis of an equitable freight rate, with 
$1.84 per 1,000 profit on the log haul and $0.61 per 1,000 
profit on the lumber haul, or a total annual profit on handling 
logs and lumber of $100,140. The net profit on the lumbering 
operation would then be $4.10 per 1,000 feet, or $164,000 annually. 
As applied to the entire investment, the total profits indicate a 
return of 12% per cent. J 

“ MILL SITES. 


“The scarcity of water on the Kaibab Plateau makes ques- 
tionable the feasibility of locating a large mill on the forest. 
While the supply of water on the forest is sufficient for logging 
purposes, enough water for a large mill would have to be de- 
veloped. The proposed plan of operations as figured upon, how- 
ever, is based on the location of a mill at McDonald's ranch, at 
the headwaters of a branch of the Rio Virgin River. At this 
point there would be plenty of water available for a log pond 
and all other mill needs. The one disadvantage to this site is 
the long log haul involved. This would be approximately 90 
miles from the timber to the mill. Several other sites off the 
forest are available, and the location of a mill to handle this 
timber is, of course, a matter in which the purchaser can use 
his own judgment. An excellent mill site could doubtless be 
obtained in the vicinity of the Hatchtown Reservoir, but this 
site would inyolve a still longer log haul. Doubtless a satis- 
factory mill site might also be obtained on Kanab Creek, 
although practically all of the water in this creek is appro- 


priated. 
LUMBER MARKETS. 


„The timber from the Kaibab Forest will contribute directly 
to the large and rapidly increasing lumber markets of Utah, 
western Colorado, and Wyoming. This market can easily con- 
sume all of the annual cut of the lumber manufactured from 
the forest, although an operator would desire to ship east a 
large per cent of the upper grades, for which fancy prices can 
be obtained. At the present time eastern Oregon operators are 
shipping upper grades of western yellow pine as far east as 
New York and Boston. 

“The annual consumption of timber in Utah during 1912 was 
approximately 205,000,000 feet board measure. T estimate 


is based on an extensive investigation made by the Forest 
Service during the spring of 1913. Of the total consumption 
only about 10,000,000 feet are produced locally by small mills 
cutting almost exclusively for ranch and farm trade. There are 
no large mills in Utah and the small mills which manufacture 
rough lumber only can not compete in the main consuming 
cities with the well-manufactured and closely graded lumber 


imported from the large mills in Oregon and on the coast. The 
opportunity for a large mill in Utah is therefore unexcelled 
since it would have a large market close at hand and a great 
advantage in freight rates over present competing mills. 

“Salt Lake City is the logical distributing point for a large 
timber operation on the Kaibab Forest. The city is situated in 
the center of the most fertile and densely populated portion of 
the region and is well equipped with railroads radiating in all 
directions. At the rate of present development the future possi- 
bilities of the Utah market seem unlimited. The population in- 
creased approximately 40 per cent during the past 10 years, and 
In the past few years there has been a wonderful development 
in the way of settlement, reclamation of arid lands, and the 
generation of electric power. The present rate of increase may 
be depended upon for several decades, as only a small per cent 
of the available land and natural resources of the State have 
been developed. 

“On the basis of the grades which can be obtained from the 
Kaibab timber, it was estimated that the average wholesale 
price which yellow pine will bring on the Salt Lake market is 
approximately $23.40 per 1,000 feet, log scale. This average 
price is based on a grade production of 10 per cent better than 
No. 1 common, 10 per cent No. 1 common, 25 per cent No. 2 com- 
mon, and 55 per cent No. 8 common. This estimate of grades 
is very conservative, considering the class of timber involved. 
The average wholesale selling price at Marysvale, used in the 
stumpage appraisal, is determined by discounting the average 
wholesale selling price at Salt Lake by the freight rate from 
Marysvale to Salt Lake City.” 

It is said that adequate transportation facilities would in- 
crease the value of the Government’s timber $4,000,000. If this 
forest were owned by private parties they would build the 
road and they would make tremendous fortunes out of the 
proposition. In response to a request for information on this 
subject I received from Mr. Graves, Chief Forester, on April 
24 and June 18 the following: 

UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
w ar net Apa 24. 191}. 
Hon. J. W. BRYAN, < bith i 
House of Representatives. 

My Dran Mn. Bryan: Your letter of March 27 has just been called 
to my attention, and I reeret exceedingly that an earlier reply has not 
been sent you. 3 dvertence your letter had been rye roe 

The Forest Service now advertising 1,000,000,000 feet of timber, 
consisting segs oo of western yellow pine, on the Kaibab National 
Forest, Ariz. Bids for this timber will be received up to June 15, 1914. 
In appraising the value of the stumpage it was necessary to consider 
the construction of transportation facilities to established routes and 
the total approximate cost of placing the lumber to be manufactured 
upon the market. The most practicable means of transportation was 
paa to be by the construction of a railroad south from Ma ale, 

, the present terminus of the Denver & Rio Grande Railroad. 
Other routes are available, and the op he’ route chosen by an oper- 
ator is, of course, of no concern to Forest Service, While a survey 
of the route from Marysvale south to the Kaibab National Forest was 
not made it was estimated roughly by the logging engineers of the 
Forest Service that 200 miles of road would be required at an approxl- 
mate cost of $2,720,000. The prospectus 3 for this sale con- 
tains the more important data concern e character of the country, 
the timber, and the opportunities for road traffic. I am therefore 
inclosing a copy of it for your information, together with a map of the 


This is a typical instance of the need for transportation facilities to 
make many tracts of national-forest timber accessible to market. As 


ble of pro- 
evelop theese 
the maximum 


Fro 
logical business ents ma 
under such conditions, assuming always that it is to be the public 
policy to develop these areas immediately rather than walt for more 
gradual development from private initiative. As indicated on page 7 
of the attached prospectus, it was necessary in appraising the bab 
timber to allow gate profits to the operator for railroad trans- 
portation of logs and lumber of $2.45 per thousand board feet. This is 
aside from the cost of operating the road and from any depreciation 
or sinking fund charges to recover the initial investment. If the 
Government itself built the railroad, the greater part of this amount 
could be added to the sale value of the timber. e Kaibab National 
Forest contains, all told, some 2,000,000,000 feet of stum Un- 
questionably the construction of a railroad would increase its average 
value at least $2 per thousand feet. The total increase would thus 
approximate $4.000,000, or re more than the estimated 
cost of the railroad. This amount might, of course, be credited sepa- 
rately to railroad earnings instead of to increased value of the timber, 

Aside, however, from opening up the national forest, such railroads 
would greatly benefit many adjacent sections, which are now shut of 
from markets, and stimulate the development and use of much unre- 
served public land which now is comparatively Idle. The Kaibab 
railroad, for example, would traverse a rich agricultural, grazing, and 
mineral district in southern Utah and northern Arizona, whose develop- 
ment would be greatly hastened by Government construction of the 
road. 
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It should, of course, be borne in mind that such railroads as this will 
sooner or later be built by private capital. That is the basis upon 
which the timber-sale policy of the Forest Service now rests. In the 
appraisal of all inaccessible tracts of timber, as in the case in question, 
full allowance is made for the cost of constructing the railroads re- 
quired and for a fair profit on the investment in transportation facili- 
ties as well as in the strictly lumbering improvements and equipment. 
In other words, we are now offering such inaccessible bodies of timber 
as that on the Kaibab for sale at terms which should attract con- 
servative investors and induce the construction of the necessary rail- 
roads by private capital. Under the sale contracts soproved = the 
Jast two years, between 150 and 200 miles of railroad will be built in 
various parts of the West to tap national-forest timber at the cost of 
the operators, which investment with adequate -profits thereon must, 
of course, be provided for in the appraisal of the public noon geo 

There may be some question as to how far the Governmen ought to 
anticipate the construction of such needed 8 facilities by 
private initiative and parne capital through embarking upon a poli 
of public railroads. s indicated above, it is, in my 3 pri- 
marily a question of time as to how rapidly Congress des to de- 
velop the resources in the national forests and increase their revenues. 
In the Kaibab instance, for example, it is entirely probable that within 
10 or 15 years at the outside, if not sooner, a privately built road will 
io this territory. The same is true of many other similar situa- 

ions. . 

Another question which occurs to me is whether railroads alone 
should be considered in a policy of large expenditures for the improve- 
ment and development of the national forests. From the standpoint 
of making their resources available for the entire country, as through 
putting eir timber into the general lumber markets and of increasing 
hoir revenues, railroad construction should obviously come first. From 
the standpoint of morsk local usefulness of the national forests, 
other improvements, particularly wagon roads, should in many cases be 
given first consideration. Among such local improvements I would also 
consider the construction of small publie sawmills at strategic points 
where the Forest Service might furnish lumber at cost to settlers in 
remote districts. 

Before embarking upon a general policy of railroad construction it 
would seem to me desirable to consider all of these needs and frame a 
comprehensive plan of Federal development and improvement of these 
areas which would meet both demands—(1) development of resources 
for the benefit of the entire country and inc receipts, and (2) 
local development in the primary interest of settlers and adjacent 
communities. 

Very sincerely, yours, 
H. S. Graves, Forester. 


UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
FOREST SERVICE, 
Washington, June 18, 1914. 


Hon. JAMES W. BRYAN, 
House of Representatives. 

My Dran Mn. Bryan: I have been greatly interested in the letter of 
March 2 addressed to yourself from the secretary of the Commercial 
Club of Salt Lake City, and the clippings from the Herald-Republican 
and Salt Lake Tribune, which were recently referred to the Forest 
Service by you. These papers are being returned with this letter. 

I sympathize fully with the desire of local communities to secure rail- 
road extensions in the many inaccessible portions of the West where 
agriculture and all other lines of industrial development are badly 
handicap by lack of transportation. This is a very vital and very 
real n in every new region. As far as the State and county or mu- 
nicipal governments feel it desirable to assist such railroad construc- 
tion by Ponuses through local bond issues, no question can be raised to 
such a course. Distinctly local benefits are anticipated or insured by 
such development; and it is simply a business question as to whether 
the State, county, or municipality will profit ay, by a new railroad 
to contribute toward its construction. A significant illustration of this 
sort of enconragement is the action taken by the city of Denver in vo 
bonds for the construction of the Moffat Tunnel through the Continen 
Divide west of that city. In this instance, however, the bonds do not 
form a subscription to the cost of the enterprise, but are to be repaid 
by the railroad, company, the city, in effect, virtually loaning its credit 
to the enterprise. Pocal assistance in such forms is clearly a case of 
quid pro quo, a definite outlay from which equally definite and direct 
local advantages are anticipated. 

I feel that the situation is distinctly different in the case of Federal 
land grants for the aid of such enterprises. In them the property of 
the entire country—of the ple in Vermont and Florida as well as in 
Utah—is dis; of to aid in an enterprise whose benefit will be pri- 
marily local. It does not seem to me that the grant of public property in 
return for such definitely localized benefits is justifiable, 

Furthermore, as you are doubtless aware, such land grants have in 
the past greatly aided the deyelopment of monopolies of timber and other 
natural resources. is is because the Government not only grants the 
railroad prope of a certain present value, but also of a very much 
greater speculative or future value. The enormous nts to the North- 
ern Pacifie Railway Co. and the Southern and Cen Pacific Railway 
Cos., a considerable part of which have subsequently passed into the 
ownership of very large timber-holding corporations, has done as much 
to bring about the present concentration in the ownership of standing 
timber th the West as any other single act of the Federal Government. 
Regardless of the wisdom of disposing of public property for local 
benefit, therefore, I feel that it would be very unwise to continue in any 
form the old policy of land grants, because of their direct encourage- 
ment of private speculation and private concentration of public re- 
sources, whose enhancing future value in many cases has enormously 
exceeded anything contemplated at the time the grant was made. Aside 
from the actual values involved, furthermore, the monopolies in danger 
of resulting from such concentration of public resources in private 
hands have a very far-reaching effect. 

Rather than dispose of its public resources in this manner, it would 
be preferable, in my judgment, for the Federal Government either to 
make a direct monetary subscription to the construction of railroads 
under such conditions, to Joan money to the railroad company by taking 
up its bonds or otherwise, or to build the road itself. 

Very sincerely, yours, 
H. S. Graves, Forester. 


I have made some effort to ascertain the resources of other 
Government lands in the region involved and have received the 
following from Mr. Blanchard, of the Reclamation Seryice: 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
UNITED STAEN ge aap py SERVICE, 
Hon. J. M. Bari ashington, D. O., June 9, 191}, 
House of Representatives. 


Dear Mr. Bryan: I made a special effort to secure all ble infor- 
pation concerning that little-known region of southern Utah in which 
uect with the present terminus of the Denver & Rio Grunde lad 

us of the ver 0 
eng th karap National ee o 
rnin, e supplied you by the F. i 
together with additional material rome the "United States Geological 
Survey. I wrote letters to the State anthorities in Utah, but was not 
able to secure information of any value in this connection. There are 
about 1,200 acres of land irrigated in the region immediatel tributary 
1 the proposed line. Adjacent to this section and undoub edly offer- 
ny an 9 for branch lines is the valley of the Virgin River, 
which contains a much larger area of good land, a portion of which is 
now in cultivation. There are numerous little settlements along each 
of the s in this region. The irrigation works at present are 
comparatively simple, but as no studies have been made of the run-off, 
it is not possible to determine with any degree of accuracy the possi- 
evelopment 


bilities for more extensive 
Bt ah, irrigation through storage of 


hope my delay in getting these rs to yo i Í 
from Presenting your argument before the close. a this pene 70 


Very truly, yours, 
C. J. BLAxchanp, Statistician. 


My plan for the improvement of this valuable pro 
the development of the lands in that region ed be the. Gov. 
ernment and by private parties is to build the railroad at 
Government expense, exactly as we are about to do in Alaska. 
There is not a reason applicable to Alaska that does not apply 
in this case. I have accordingly introduced a bill, which I hope 
will be passed. The people of the State of Utah and of 
wen 2 ser a hand n this, and I feel quite sure that by 
and hea cooperation we can accomplish 
result and pass the bill, as follows: . e 


A bill (H. R. ——) to authorize the President of the United States t 
locate, construct, and t rail “4 
onsi ct, r od a road from Marysvale, Utah, to the 


Be it enacted, etc., That the President of the United States is he 
empowered, authorized, and directed to adopt and use a —.— b; nyh 
to designate the railroad or railroads and properties to be Tocated, 
owned, acquired, or operated under the authority of this act; to em- 
ploy such officers, agents, or agencies, in his discretion, as may be nec- 
to enable him to carry out the purposes of this act, such officers, 
agen „or agencies to be appointed or * by him or under his 
direction ; to authorize and require such office agents, or agencies to 
perform any or all of the duties imposed u by the terms of this 
act Bag detail and require any officer or officers in the Engineer Corps 
in the Army or Navy or any official in the civil list of the United States 
to perform service under this act without additional pay, but upon 
allowance of actual subsistence and traveling uses; to locate and 
d ate a route or routes for a line or lines o standard-gauge rail- 
road in the States of Arizona and Utah, to be so located as to connect 
the Kaibab National Fo in Arizo with the present terminus of 
the Denver & Rio Grande lway at Marysvale, Utah, so as best to 
aid in the development of the timber, cultural and mineral or other 
resources of the Kaibab National Fo and the settlement of the pub- 
lic lands of the Government which may be tributary to the said rail- 
road when constructed therein, and so as to provide transportation of 
lumber, logs, and mineral and agricultural products for governmental 
and public uses; to construct and build a standard-gauge railroad or 
railroads, with the necessary branch lines, feeders, sidings, switches, 
and spurs, along such route or routes as he may so locate and desig- 
rages ata —.— — —— named; to porcs or erwin acquire 
necessa o ca out t 
this act; to exercise tals power of — — domai i 6 
for such use, which use is hereby dee 
nation in the courts of competent 


itted, except that the provisions of the interstate-commerce laws re- 
lating to the transportation of employees and their families shall be in 
force as to the lines constructed under this act; to receive compensa- 
tion for the transportation of passengers and property. and to perform 
generally all the usual duties of a common carrier by railroads; to 
make and establish rules and regulations for the control and operation 
of said railroad or railroads; in his discretion, to lease the said rail- 
road or railroads, or any portion thereof, including telegraph and tele- 

hone lines; after completion, under such terms as he may deem proper, 

t no lease shall be for a longer period than 20 years; or, in the event 
of failure to lease, to o te the same until the further action of Con- 
gress: Provided, That if said railroad or railroads, including telegraph 
and telephone lines, are leased under the authority herein given, then 
and in that eyent they shall be operated under the -jurisdiction and 
control of the N of the interstate commerce laws; to purchase, 
condemn, or otherwise acquire, upon such terms as he may deem proper, 


any other line or lines of railroad which may be necessary to complete 
the construction of the line or lines of railroad designated or located by 
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‘Ga Provided, That the price to be pald in case of purchase shall in 

-no case exceed the actual physical value of the railroad; to make con- 
tracts or agreements with any railroad owner for joint transportation 
of bassenger or property over the road or roads herein provided for and 
such railroad, and to make such other contracts as may be necessary to 
carry out any of the purposes of this act. 

The authority herein granted shall include the power to construct, 
maintain, and operate telegraph and telephone lines so far as they 
may be necessary or convenient in the construction and operation of 
the railroad or railroads as herein authorized, and they shall perform 
generally all the usual duties of 155 0 and telephone lines for hire. 

That it is the intent and purpose of Congress through this act to 

authorize and empower the President of the United States, and he is 
hereby fully authorized and empowered, through such officers, agents 
or agencies as he may appoint or employ, to do all necessary acts an 
things in addition to those specially authorized in this act to enable 
him to accomplish the purposes and objects of this act. 
Tue Presidenet is hereby authorized to withdraw, locate, and dis- 
pose of, under such rules and regulations as he may prescribe, such 
area or areas of the public domain along the line or lines of such pro- 
posed railroad or railroads for town-site purposes as he may from 
time to time designate. 

Terminal and station grounds and rights of way through the lands 
of the United States are heresy. granted for the construction of rail- 
roads, telegraph and telephone lines authorized by this act. 

Sec. 2. That the cost of the work authorized by this açt shall not 
exceed $3.500,000, and in executing the authority granted by this act 
the President shall not expend nor obligate the United States to ex- 
pend more than the said sum; and there is hereby appropriated, out of 
any money in the Treasury not otherwise spprep ated, the sum of 
$500,000 A be used for 1 out the provisions of this act, to 
continue available until expended. 

Src. 8. That the officers, agents, or agencies placed in charge of the 


work by the President shall make to the President annually, and at 
such other periods as may be required by the President or b 8 


House of Congress, full and complete reports of all their acts an 
and of all moneys received ond apenas in the construction of sald 
work and in the operation of said work or works and in the per- 
formance of their duties in connection therewith. The annual reports 
herein provided for shall be by the President transmitted to Congress. 


War Taxes of $105,000,000 in Time of Peace—The Price We 
Pay for Democratie War on American Industry, for Demo- 
eratic Extravagance, for Democratic Incompetency. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. C. BASCOM SLEMP, 


OF VIRGINIA, 


In roe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Friday, September 25, 1914, 
‘On the bill (H. R. 18891) to increase the internal revenue, and for 
a other purposes. 

Mr. SLEMP. Mr. Speaker, the bill before the House proposes 
to tax the people of the United States $105,000,000 to bolster up 
the falling revenues of the Government. After a trial of 19 
months of Democracy the American people find that they must 
pay additional taxes to an amount equivalent to $1.15 for every 
man, woman, and child in the United States to meet the ex- 
penses of the Government. 

The Democratic leaders call it a“ war-revenue” bill, hoping 
to appeal to the patriotism of the country and thus avoid 
criticism. 

This designation is absurd, unless they mean the war on 
business that has been carried on since they have been in 
power. In that sense, and in no other, can this bill be called 
a “war-revenue” bill. 
` We are not at war with any nation in the world, and no addi- 
tional expense, so far as military establishments are concerned, 
will be needed. 

This additional $105,000,000 will be needed, if at all, for the 
ordinary expenses of the Government, and not for war expenses. 

Some of our actual war expenses, for example, our pensions, 
were less last year by $11,000,000 than the previous year, so it 
would seem that we should raise less rather than more money 
for “war revenue.“ 

Likewise the expenditures on the Panama Canal were less by 
$20,000,000 than the year before. 

It is said that this tax bill should be called a “ war-reyenue” 
bill because there is a war in Europe. 

There is a war in Europe, but the United States is not con- 
nected with it, and will not be except as an excuse for taxa- 
tion. 

The Democratic leaders tell us that this European war has 
so demoralized business that foreign imports have fallen off 
and that the customs revenues for that reason will fall off about 
$10,000,000 per month. 

There was a falling off in revenues for August, 1914, the first 
month of the war, of about $11,000,000, as compared with 
August, 1913. The Democrats claim that the European war 
eaused this loss. How do they account for a falling off of 
about $5,000,000 customs revenues in July before the war be- 
gan? How do they explain a falling off in February of about 
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$10,000,000 customs revenues, months before this war was 
dreamed of? 

But, independently of the decreased revenues before the war, 
let us examine the situation after the war began. There have 


been nearly two months of war—August and September. The 
demoralization of ocean traffic was greatest during August, 
yet imports for that month amounted to $129,767,890, as against 
$137,651,553 in August, 1913, or a difference of less than $8,- 
000,000. The figures for September are not available, but for 
the port of New York the importations for the first two weeks 
of the present month compare favorably with the first two 
weeks in July, before the war began. The importations at 
the present time are practically normal. 

It can not therefore be truthfully stated that new taxes are 
to be levied because importations have fallen off. Importa- 
tions actually fell off 6 per cent for the month of August only, 
while customs revenues have fallen off over 35 per cent for 
that month. The Democratic claim that they must raise $105,- 
000,000 because importations have fallen off 6 per cent for this 
one month is too ridiculous to discuss, nor bave they a logical 
reason to assume that importations in the future will be much 
below the Democratic normal. The above facts completely destroy 
the arguments presented by the Democratic leaders as justifying 
this revenue bill. Mr. UNDERWOOD claimed in defending the bill 


that it was based on the idea that nearly all importations to 
the United States from the countries at war would cease. 7 
These importations not only have not ceased, but are almost 
normal, as the following table shows. 
Imports from the countries involved in the European war dur- 
ing August, 1913, compared with last month, were: 


The true reason is that their revenue bill is a failure, as all 
so-called tariff-for-revenue bills have been when tried. They 
are compelled to raise more revenue because they are spending 
more money than they are receiving. They try to use the 
European war as a reason, but they are not convincing, because 
the reason assigned is only an excuse. 

The haste with which the Democratic Party seized upon this 
European war to impose a tax of $105,000,000, and the grimly 
urgent methods the Democrats are employing to pass this bill 
before the war can possibly be ended, would create suspicion in 
any honest mind as to the integrity of their assertions. 

The Underwood bill expected to raise $249,000,000 from a 
tariff tax for this year. The Payne bill raised $319,000,000 
during the last year of its operation, or a difference of 
$70,000,000 in favor of the Payne bill. The Democrats ex- 
pected to lose this $70,000,000 and make it up by raising 
$65,000,000 from a tax on individual incomes and the re- 
mainder on corporation incomes, but they will be disappointed 
in this. During 10 months in 1913 they only raised $28,000,000 
from individual incomes, Business in 1914 is worse than in 
1913, so that instead of raising $65,000,000 from incomes this 
year they will probably not get more than $30,000,000 from 
this source. Likewise the revenues from the tax on corpora- 
tions will fall off; so that they will fail by from $30,000,000 
to $40,000,000 in making up by taxes on incomes the $70,000,000 
they lost on tlleir revenue bill and which they gave the 
foreigner. 

It is to make up this loss, caused by reducing tariff rates, 
and further to cover the excessive expenditures of this Con- 
gress, amounting to more than $100,000,000 more than a Repub- 
lican Congress ever expended, that this tax of $105,000,000 is 
being levied. There is no other way to look at it. The Demo- 
erats would like to charge this to the European war, but the 
facts do not justify it. 

-There is another feature of this case. The Republican Party 
when it went out of power-left in the Treasury of the United 
States a net balance of $149,335,711.78, of which there is left 
to-day $118,000,000. Why not use some of this money, rather 
than tax the people, or why not restore a protective tariff, and 
make the foreigner pay, instead of taking the money out of the 
pockets of our own people? 

Most of this $118,000,000 is placed among the banks, but the 
President says that it is better to take the money from the peo- 
ple than to take our surplus out of the banks. The people in 
the country are harder pressed now—it is more difficult to get 
money or to make money, or to sell one’s products—than at 
any time in the past 20 years. Yet in times of such universal 
distress the Democratic Party takes the position that the peo- 
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ple, hard run as they are, can pay additional taxes easier than 
the banks can retucn the money the Government has deposited 
with them. Public criticism at the same time is directed at 
these sume banks for hoarding the money they haye, far be- 
yond their legal reserves, and not loaning it to the business 
people of the country. 

The money could be drawn from the banks a little at a time, 
not all at once. The Government would pay its obligations, and 
thus ihe same money would find its way right back among the 
people. The European war might stop by Christmas—who can 
say it will not—and we certainly have an ample surplus, even 
without “war revenue” taxes or taxes from any other source, to 
tide over the Government until January 1, 1915. and many 
months beyond. With reduction in expenditures we would need 
no new taxation at all. Ordinary common sense would have 
dictated such a course, yet the Democratic Party, the “friend 
of the people,” prefers taxing the people to using the Govern- 
ment’s own money deposited in the banks or reducing expendi- 

The Democratic tariff bill is not only a failure from a revenue 
standpoint, but it is a failure from a business standpoint. It 
has transferred our foreign trade from a fayorable to an un- 
favorable national balance. In other words, it has made us 
poorer nationally. During the last year of the Republican tariff, 
ending June 30, 1913, we sold abroad more than we bought 
abroad goods to the value of $652,875,915, and we had this won- 
derful balance of foreign trade in our favor for many, many 
years, and as a Nation we were happy and prosperous, the envy 
of all the nations of the world. 

After the new Democratic tariff law got fairly under way 
and months before the European war was dreamed of the bal- 
ance of trade began to run against us. During April, May, June, 
and July, 1914, the balance of trade was against us. In those 
four months we bought abroad more than we sold abroad over 
$20,000,000. We pay this difference in gold to the foreigner. 

During the same four months in 1913 we sold abroad more 
than we bought abroad $168,490,733. ‘Then the difference in 
gold was paid by the foreigner to us. This was under a Repub- 
lican tariff. 

Which system is the best, the one that loses us $70,000,000 
in revenue per annum, changes the balance of trade in our favor 
of $168,000,000 to one against us of more than $20,000,000 in 
four months, increases foreign imports about $160,000,000 in 
eight months, taking our gold to enrich the foreigner, or the 
one that makes the foreigner pay to enter the American market 
and that brings to our country each year an average balance in 
gold of $650,000,000 to enrich our people? 

Under which system are our people happier, more contented, 
and more prosperous? There is only one answer to this ques- 
tion, and this will be indicated by a Republican House of Repre- 
sentatives here after November. : 

In connection with this discussion I may add that the theory 
of Democracy that the Republican tariff was the cause of high 
prices is as certainly disproven by the hard facts of everyday 
trading as it is possible to disprove any theory. We have a 
Democratic tariff now, and prices are not lower, but higher. 
There is not an article affecting the common people placed on 
the free list or the duty on which has been lowered that can 
be bought any cheaper to-day than when the duty was on. The 
Democrats reduced the duty on sugar 25 per cent on March 1. 
The consumer has bought his sugar at no lower price, but, as 
a matter of fact, has paid more for it. Boots and shoes were 
placed on the free list, and boots and shoes have gone up in 
price. Wheat was placed on the free list, but flour is not 
cheaper, and in fact harder to buy. Wool was placed on the 
free list, but flannel shirts are no cheaper. It is not n 
to enumerate additional articles showing this situation. Every 
housewife in the country knows the conditions well. 

The reduction of tariff duties without lowering prices to the 
American people also demonstrates that the consumer has not 
been paying the tariff duty on articles upon which there is com- 
petition in this country. If there is any principle ever advo- 
cated by any political party that has been thoroughly disproved 
and diseredited, it is the Democratic argument that if a tariff 
duty be placed on an article produced in this country the cdn- 
sumer pays that tariff duty as a tax. The Democrats have 
howled and raged and stormed all over this country that the 
consumer was being taxed to death by the tariff duties. We 
hear nothing of this now. Instead they talk of European wars, 
of the Mexican muddle, of Philippine independence, of anything 
to keep away from their delinquencies. 

One by one the theories under which the Democratic Party 
was intrusted with power are discredited by the experiences of 
the American people. What is the sum of this whole matter? 
War taxes of $105,000,000 in time of peace is the price we pay 
for Democratic war on American industry; for Democratic ex- 
trayngance; for Democratic incompetency. 


Shall the Pendulum Swing Back? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ARTHUR R. RUPLEY. 


OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
Ix tue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, September 14, 1914. 


Mr. RUPLEY. Mr. Speaker, the Sixty-third Congress is 
drawing to a close. In a representative capacity we have a 
commission, not an office. We must submit our briefs to the 
people. Election is near at hand; our commissions will be re- 
newed or canceled as the result of our representative system. 
We must render an account of our stewardship. 

As I read history, no period is brought to view where the 
people, realizing their responsibilities, played so important a 
part as in the election of 1912. The old-time idolatrous devó- 
tion to the Republican and the Democratic Parties was not 
so prevalent. The voter was thinking, and in his thinking 
period he cast his ballot. This was a healthful condition of 
the public mind—a full realization of the responsibilities of 
citizenship—and the voter was guided by party platforms, their 
promises and covenants. 

To continue this condition and maintain an increasing intelli- 
gent citizenship, it is imperative that these covenants, promises, 
and pledges become real live enactments. 5 

As Representatives, elected by the people, we become a party 
tó a contract with the people. They not only will and desire, 
but demand by their votes the enactment into law of the pledges 
contained in the Democratic platform, and, I may also say, in 
the Progressive platform. The Democratic voters and the 
yoters for the Progressive principles constitute the vast major- 
ity of all the people of this great Republic. 

The first demand of all the platforms—Democratic, Republican. 
and Progressive—was an immediate downward revision of the 
existing high, and in many cases prohibitive, tariff rates. To 
the Democrats was intrusted the solution of this great economic 
problem, this tremendous responsibility. 

To frame a new tariff bill which would result in revision 
downward and have no deterrent effect upon the great indns- 
trial world was a gigantic task. If a tariff bill were funda- 
mentally correct, scientifically drawn, it could not be tested 
out in a brief period of twelve months. A great restless people, 
interested in profits and wages, had great expectations of a 
tariff bill that would meet every condition—automatically 
change a sliding, slipping business into one of immediate and 
ever-increasing prosperity—a harvest without sowing—results 
from remedies before the healing time—was the severe test 
applied by the reactionary Republicans, in whose hands largely 
rested the great business interests of the country. In nursing 
the patient, however, they deliberately violated the doctor's 
orders and exposed it to all sorts of danger—criminally reck- 
less of their responsibilities and obligations. The people's 
representatives and not theirs was the directing force, and 
it was their fervent hope and prayer that the patient would 
not survive. Born of a desire for power, no government should 
suceeed but one of their making. They never intended that 
the Democratic tariff measure should succeed—their one thought 
was to be returned to power—power for reactionaries at the 
price of their country’s ruin. This was not too large a ransom 
for them to pay. 

Representatives of all parties—Democrats, Republicans, and 
Progressives—voted for the tariff bill, in answer to the will 
of the people. Most of them believed in the principles of a 
real protective tariff for infant industries and those needing 
protection, and that monopolies and trusts that were unfair 
to labor or conducted business in violation of Federal statutes 
were not entitled to protection. That labor and capital should 
share in the profits derived from protection and in that shar- 
ing labor was not to suffer more than capital, nor capital more 
than labor. In the repudiation of the Payne-Aldrich tariff bill, 
it was clearly established that high tariff rates favoring mo- 
nopolies and granting special privileges would not be tolerated 
by the American people. 

All tariff is for revenue, either limited to the necessities of 
government, or highly protective, producing great revenue and 
wealth. In the present world condition either plan would pro- 
duce little revenue—not even sufficient for the necessities of 
the government. At a time like this should we not place patri- 
otic principles above self, and our country above our party? 

The income tax, a part of the tariff law, is the fairest kind 
of taxation. Under this plan those with large incomes are 
taxed, and those without incomes are not taxed. No one 
haying income and profit will object to a tax of this kind. 
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This tax, fought for so long a period, goes upon the statute 
books and meets conditions, taking its place as though it were 
part of the fundamental law, and no protest is heard. 

The banking and currency law, voicing the sentiment of the 
people, opposed by many banking institutions before its pas- 
Sage, complimented after its passage by many who had pre- 
viously opposed it—a law that will prevent panics and will 
insure a stable financial condition, a real emergency bill at this 
time, is upon the statute books. 

An arbitration act providing for conciliation and arbitration 
in controversies between capital and labor, which has already 
been successfully employed in preventing great strikes that 
would have tied up the entire railway business of the Nation, 
has also been enacted into law., 

The enlargement of the scope of the parcel post, which has 
reduced the. cost of transportation and become a lasting and 
convenient instrument uf benefit to the consumer and producer, 
has given the people their own express company. 

The Clayton. antitrust. bill, the trade-commission Dill, and 
the railway securities bill (extending the Interstate Commerce 
Commission's jurisdiction over the issuance of railways securi- 
ties) were demanded by the people from the administration 
and their representatives. Let us hope that these bills will 
make the trusts and railroads apply the Golden Rule and “do 
unto others as they would have others do unto them,” by obey- 
ing court decrees, abandoning unfair cutthroat competition, 
ceasing discriminating between purchasers of their goods, dis- 
gorging control of competitors acquired under the “ holding 
company” system, and surrendering the enormous power 
wielded through interlocking directorates. 

All these great administrative measures were passed without 
strong partisan vote, Democrats, Republicans, and Progressives 
aliké uniting in supporting them. è 

At this time when all the nations of the earth are warring 
against one another. and when in the course of events vast 
numbers of Europeans must attempt to enter this country, a 
restrictive immigration measure should be and could be very 
wisely placed upon the statute books. A measure restricting 
immigration has already passed the House. Why is it held 


up in the Senate? Measures which passed the House after the- 


passage of the immigration bill in that body have taken prece- 
dente in the Senate. The people's Representatives nearly 
passed an immigration bill in the last administration over the 
veto of a Republican President. The people’s Representatives 
in the lower branch, at this session of Congress, passed the Bur- 
nett immigration bill, with a fair educational test, by a large 
majority. The immigrant should at least know his own language. 

The great Democratic program of constructive legislation will 
be without a keystone if the promises made by the Representa- 
tives to the people are not carried out in the upper branch of 
Congress. If this immigration measure fails, who will be re- 
sponsible for such failure? Want of time will be no excuse for 
this omission. The American people have asked for.a restric- 
tive immigration bill; their vote was cast for such bill; their 
Representatives are pledged to its passage; the people of this 
country will not tolerate such excuse when the passage of this 
bill was possible. 

The one big blot upon the magnificent record of achievement 
of this administration should be effaced by the passage of an 
immigration bill which was promised by the Democratic Party. 
This question looms up very large at this time—larger than at 
any other time in the history of our country—because of the 
conditions existing abroad. Small wonder that European immi- 
grants will swarm to the United States after having lost 
homes, friends, relatives—everything which bound them to the 
Old Country. Small wonder, indeed, that they should turn their 
steps toward the only nation, peace-loving, spelling peace on 
every hand—this Isle of Safety—this Neutral Zone—the United 
States of America! ý 

Our Democratic friends say “No President has ever made 
such a record.” This will ring much truer if a restrictive im- 
migration measure is promptly passed and signed by the Presi- 
dent. 

A nation of one hundred million people now has before it the 
solution of a new tariff law and all these great constructive 
measures, and every patriotic American should contribute his 
humble part in a stupendous effort to assist in the adjustment 
of these problems. Let me offer up a special plea at this time, 
when the whole world is at war and when not a single war speck 
blots our peaceful existence in the Western Hemisphere, that we 
owe our patriotic devotion to the Administration, to the Presi- 
dent of the United States, the world-renowned leader of peace, 
and to our Representatives in Congress. Our welfare is in their 
hands, and at this time an untried tariff bill and other measures 
striking at real evils within the country, when the strongest and 
mightiest tariff wall is around the country, should not make us 


Americans cowards, unwilling to grant the time for the solution 
of these great economic and industrial problems and an honest 
trial of the legislation for human betterment. We have more 
protection than was ever dreamed of by the American people, 
None or little imports from Great Britain, Russia, France, Ger- 
many, Austria, Servia, Belgium, or Italy; but the pendulum 
must not swing back to the measures and platforms repudiated 
by nearly twelve million thinking voters. 

Mexico, perpetually revolutionary, disturbed our peace. Our 
own people and the European nations cried for armed interven- 
tion. A big figure in the world’s arena stood nearly alone for 
a firm policy and one of “watchful waiting”—a policy which 
has prevented war, much dreaded, and which has made this 
country the foremost peace nation on the globe. Would we 
wish it to be said that this great continental war started with 
the United States of America engaging in conflict with a sister 
Republic, Mexico, and finally spreading to Germany, England, 
France, Austria, Russia, Belgium, Servia, Montenegro, and 
Japan? That the young Republic of the Western Hemisphere 
moved by a restless desire for war against a weaker Republic, 
communicated this war germ to the Eastern Hemisphere, re- 
sulting in the greatest war in the history of the world and the 
greatest step backward in the history of civilization? Or 
would you have the United States of America as it is to-day, 
through its ministers abroad, although our embassies are sur- 
rounded by swords, guns, cannon, shrieks, and groans of the 
dying upon the battlefields, the guardian angel of all the peo- 
ples of the world at war—the one trusted power—the one power 
on which the eyes of the world are focused to carry out the 
obligations brought on by this frightful carnage? The American 
flag does not appear upon many ships, but that flag to-day ap- 
pears upon the breasts of the German in Russia, the Russian 
in Germany, the German in France, and the Frenchman in 
Germany, the German in Great Britain, and the Englishman in 
Germany, and the German in the Japanese Empire, and the 
Japanese in the German Empire—to all of whom it affords . 
safety and protection. Is not this glory sufficient for our flag? 


Banking and Currency. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON.'KENNETH D. McKELLAR. 


OF TENNESSEE, 


Iy rue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Saturday, August 29, 1914, 


Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. Speaker, on last Tuesday, during the 
great cotton conference called by the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, the Secretary, Mr. McAdoo, delivered a speech which ‘I 
think should have wide circulation in this country, especially 
in the cotton States, and therefore I ask unanimous consent 
that the same be placed in the Record as a part of my remarks. 

It will be remembered that a little earlier than this, last sum- 
mer, a question was raised as to whether or not there was sufti- 
cient money in the country for the purpose of moving the crops, 
it being claimed that because of currency agitation that there 
would not be sufficient money. It was at this time that Mr. 
McAdoo rose to the occasion, distributed money in national 
banks throughout the farming sections of the country, and no 
trouble was experienced in getting crop-moving money, and the 
trouble was settled. i 

The present situation, of course, especially with the cotton 
producers and dealers, is far more serious. Many and good 
plans have been suggested for aiding the cotton situation; but 
the remarks of the Secretary of the Treasury, below stated, 
though they were wholly extemporaneous, deal with the subject 
in a most practical, encouraging, and heplful way. They show 
that he is determined to lend every legitimate, safe, and proper 
aid which the Government can lawfully render under present 
laws to our cotton industry, and that this aid will be of immense 
benefit in this emergency no one can doubt. 

The cotton problem is not local, but it is national in its as- 
pects, and I think the Secretary of the Treasury is entitled to 
the highest praise for the help that he is lending. 

“REMARKS OF SECRETARY M’ADOO AT THE COTTON CONFERENCE HELD ON 
AUGUST 25, 1914. 

“Secretary McApoo. I want to deal with this problem. This 
conference was called really for the purpose of trying to devise 
some means of meeting the situation. With all due respect to 
Congressman Sisson, we did not come here to discuss the ques- 
tion of State bank note issues. I am perfectly willing to have 
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it discussed, if you gentlemen think that this is of more impor- 

tance than the real issue. It is not, however, necessary for a 
single State bank to issue a single dollar of currency to deal 
with the situation; and, furthermore, let me say to you that 
the integrity of the financial structure of this country to-day 
depends on the national banks. [Applause.J] They are the 
only ones that have come into the Federal reserve system and 
stood like rocks in this situation, and they are the only ones 
that have got the supervision that makes the issuance of na- 
tional bank currency safe in this country, so that every dollar 
which passes from one end of this country to the other may be 
accepted at par and without the slightest doubt or hesitation 
upon the part of the man who takes it that he will get dollar 
for dollar for every piece of paper of that character that comes 
into his hands, 

“T am not old enough to know what happened prior to the 
Civil War, but I do know this from history—and we can not 
ignore history—that before the national-bank act was passed 
every man to whom a circulating note was offered in payment 
for anything had to get the Secret Service or a detective agency 
or a commercial agency, or something of that sort, in motion 
to trace up that issue and ascertain whether or not it was worth 
anything; and if you are going back to the days of wildcat 
State issues of currency, you will destroy the whole financial 
fabric of this country. I make this statement, gentlemen, be- 
cause I think it is important that it should be understood now. 

“Congressman Sr1sson. There is no law that prevents that 
State bank from issuing currency now, is there? $ 

“ Secretary McApoo. Yes, sir. 

“Congressman Sisson. The 10 per cent tax? 

“ Secretary McApoo. I think that is enough. 

“Congressman Sisson. They have made it unconstitutional 
to pass a law preventing a State bank from issuing currency. 

“ Secretary McApoo. You asked me if there was anything to 
prevent it. 

“Congressman Sisson. But it is unconstitutional to pass a 
law directly. You have done indirectly what you could not do 
directly. 

“Secretary McApoo. I do not know who did it, but I think 
it was a wise thing for somebody to have done. [Applause.] 

“ Now, gentlemen, let us get down to business. Enough power 
exists in the Secretary of the Treasury to-day to issue more 
currency than you can ever use to finance the cotton crop and 
all the other crops in this country. If you will pardon me for a 
moment I think it is important to clarify the atmosphere, You 
can not issue State bank currency anyway, so what is the use of 
talking about it? Let us get down to e practical basis and try 
to solve these problems. There is enough currency authorized 
by law to-day to wreck the United States of America, and the 
danger in this situation, gentlemen, is that by ill-considered 
views and ill-considered actions we may put out so much infla- 
tionary paper money that we will ruin the country. [Ap- 
plause.] 

& very wide discretion is lodged in the Secretary of the 
Treasury about the issue of the national-bank currency. It 
imposes upon the Secretary of the Treasury a degree of re- 
sponsibility which I myself wish I did not have, but which I am 
bound to exercise with all the intelligence and capacity God has 
given me, and I hope He has given me enough to enable me to 
deal with this problem with intelligence and capacity. [Ap- 
plause.] 

“But you gentlemen must remember that this issue of cur- 
rency is not Government money. The Government has not got 
money that it is going to hand out to anybody. The only 
money in the Treasury of the United States to-day is the gold 
fund, the surplus over and above its liabilities, amounting to 
about $1380,000,000, and that is none too much to enable this 
Government to carry on its business and to take such reason- 
able measure of protection for the general interests of the 
country as the use of any surplus part of that fund may enable 
it to do. But the issue of currency that you are speaking of is 
currency issued to the national banks of this country upon live 
assets, and even that currency can not be issued with safety 
unless those banks put behind it a fair measure of gold reserve; 
because, after all, in order td get a safe basis of credit and a 
safe basis for the conduct of the business of the country, you 
must have a metal base behind this currency proposed to be 
issued, and therefore the law imposes the duty on the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury of requiring that a gold redemption fund, 
not less than 5 per cent, shall be put behind this identical cur- 
rency, and that at any time it becomes necessary, in his judg- 
ment, to require an increase of that redemption fund he shall 
exact it, and that is exactly what he is going to do. So long 
as he has power to deal with the situation he intends to see that 
all these currency issues are safe, because, I tell you gentlemen, 
you can not bring upon this country a greater disaster than an 


inflation of the currency to a point that is going to wreck the 
whole fabric of credit. [Applause.} 

“Congressman Sisson. Will you permit one interruption? 
Do you believe, then, that under the present law, if the cotton 
security is offered, that the banks under the present law are 
able to take care of the situation? 

“Secretary McApoo. Why, they can get all the currency that 
is necessary to take care of this situation. I stated it here yes- 
terday, and I repeat it now. 

“A MEMBER. Let me ask you just one question, please. Tell 
us how to do it and let us adjourn. [Laughter.] 

“Secretary McApoo. I will tell you how to do it, so far as 
getting the currency is concerned, but I can not tell you how to 
defy every law of nature and every law of business in order to 
do it. What you must do, gentlemen, is to consider this: 
That nobody can arbitrarily fix prices. The National Govern- 
ment can not do it; let us get away from that; let us try to be 
practical. The States can not fix prices for one commodity, or 
for all commodities, and get away with it. The history of 
civilization shows that nations have been strewn with wrecks 
of that character. I need only call your attention to the condi- 
tion of France in the French Revolution, when similar things 
were attempted, and resulted in the prostration of industry, 
credit, and everything in the land. 

“Mr, Nessrrr. If you will keep your head, Mr. Secretary, 
while all around you are losing theirs and blaming the situation 
on you, you will save the country and prove yourself the man 
we believe you are. 

“A MEMBER. We indorse that statement, 

“Secretary McApoo, If you attempt to valorize—in the first 
place, it could not be done, because nobody can pass such a law; 
it is a perfectly wild and ridiculous expedient and should not 
be resorted to in any circumstances. When you seek to do 
that, what have we then? I received a telegram this morning 
from a man representing the canning industry, asking me to do 
something of the same sort, and saying that if any valorization 
was going around they wanted to share in it. Of course they 
do, and ought to have it. If we are going to go into that, we 


| Shall have to valorize everything. You will have to valorize 


canned salmon, wheat, corn; you will have to valorize every 
single thing produced in this country, because, as I tell you, 
gentlemen, the shock of this great cataclysm in Europe has 
affected for the moment every line of industry. Of course, 
somebody is going to get hurt. You can not help that. It is 
our business not to see that nobody shall be hurt, but it is our 
business to keep in touch with the situation, and; if possible, to 
prevent anybody from being hurt any more than is absolutely 
necessary, and that is all you can expect to have accomplished. 

“I want to say in connection with this emergency currency or 
this national-bank currency, which the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury is authorized to issue, that the conditions are simply these: 
I haye encouraged throughout this country the organization of 
what we call national currency associations, Those are associa- 
tions of the national banks of this country. Those national 
banks constitute a homogeneous strong financial bulwark in 
this situation. Why? Because they hnye the power of the 
National Government behind them, and are compelled to live 
up to certain sound laws of finance and administration. They 
are under governmental inspection and examination. They 
have a uniform system of examination so that a national bank 
in one State is examined exactly in the same way that a na- 
tional bank is examined in another State. We have the reports 
from them from all parts of the country, and we know their 
condition. That is the reason they are, as I said before, a 
homogeneous whole and a strong bulwark in this situation. 
Those banks, upon organizing these associations, have the right, 
upon application to the Secretary of the Treasury, to get 125 
per cent of their unimpaired capital and surplus, provided a 
bank has a surplus of 20 per cent—it can not have less than 
that—in national-bank currency, to be secured how? To be se- 
cured by 30 per cent of commercial paper and 70 per cent of 
securities of a kind acceptable to the Secretary of the Treasury. 

“I stated here yesterday that it was my purpose to accept 
from the banks of those currency associations notes and obliga- 
tions secured by cotton-warehouse receipts, properly certificated, 
and issued by responsible warehousemen or warehouse com- 
panies. I do not say that those warehouses have got to be built 
of brick, stone, steel, or anything else, or that they must be 
bonded. All I ask is that those warehouses shall be of such a 
character as to protect the cotton itself from deterioration or 
destruction, with adequate insurance against fire, and backed 
by responsible agencies, so that when their warehouse receipts 
are issued we know that they represent something actually in 
storage there, something that can be had on presentation of re- 
ceipts. I said we would accept those as security under this 
act. What does that mean? It means that the national banks 
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of this country can borrow to the extent of 70 per cent of their 
unimpaired capital and surplus on notes secured by warehouse 
receipts for staple products—not alone cotton—that I think it is 
safe to lend on. 

“Now, is not this the simplification of the situation? The 
Government has no agencies, and it ought not to attempt to do 
this business. It is not the business of the Government to do 
this sort of thing, to make loans, to trace out the location and 
security of every bale of cotton behind one of these notes that 
is made the basis for this currency. The banks are the proper 
agencies. They are highly organized; they are in every part of 
the country, and so long as they are put in possession of the 
means of financing these things it is their business to finance 
them. And I know that they will be glad to finance them if 
they can get the resources, and all that these banks have got to 
dlo—all these associations have got to do—is to make applica- 
tion for currency under that act and comply with its provisions, 
I believe that if they will do that, acting always with pru- 
dence—acting with a very high degree of prudence and common, 
ordinary business judgment—that all the money that this coun- 
try needs or ought to have for the financing and carrying of 
ae eee crop until it can be marketed and sold is largely in 
and. 

“What have you got to do? You have got to get your ware- 
houses in shape. You made a good start in that direction yes- 
terday. They need be, in my judgment, only of the simple char- 
acter I have described. And, as has been referred to heretofore, 
the national banks, if they get plenty of circulation, are going 
to let the State banks participate in it. Why? Because even 
if they did not want to do so, they could not help themselves, 
because every man who knows the most elementary thing in 
economics and finance knows that when you put a dollar in 
circulation you can not control its movements. If you turn 
money over to the national banks it will find its way to the 
State banks inevitably, because when that bank issues currency 
it pays it out to somebody—pays it out to you—and you take it 
over and deposit it in the State bank, and the State bank partici- 
pates, of course, in that money which is put in circulation. 
Why, the State banks participate to such an extent that the na- 
tional-bank notes now issued are held by them as a part of their 
reserves, and it is the amount and volume of money in circula- 
tion that has an effect upon this situation, and it does not neces- 
sarily have any relation to the particular agency of issue. As 
a matter of fact, we could have only one single bank in this 
country issuing the currency, but if it issued enough currency 
to go around it would get into circulation and everybody would 
get a part of it. It is not necessary to have everybody issuing 
currency. The national banking system of this country, prop- 
erly inspected and under governmental supervision, should be 
the controlling agency for the issue of this currency, in order 
that we may know that every dollar that is in circulation has 
been supervised by the Government and that it will pass cur- 
rent wherever it appears. 

“T had not intended, gentlemen, to make these remarks at the 
moment, yet it seems important to do so, in order to clear the 
atmosphere so we may get down to the real practical questions 
before us. 

“A MEMBER. I have just one more question. We are all with 
you and indorse your statements, and indorse them as correct. 
But now, how can the State banks get the benefit of the cur- 
rency issued unless they become members of the association? 
Would you explain that to us, sir, please? 

“Secretary McApoo. I thought I had already answered your 
question pretty completely, If the national banks take out cir- 
culation the State banks inevitably get the benefit of it, because 
you can not put out any money which they themselves do not 
participate in the use of. 

“A MEMBER. We understand that. 

“Secretary McApoo. The State bank does not have to get the 
circulation direct. A 

“A MEMBER. That is the object of my question. ; 

“Secretary McApoo. They can not get it directly, but can get 
it indirectly. This is what is happening in the Treasury De- 
partment every day. State banks are actually depositing their 
securities with the national banks, and the national banks are 
getting the issue against those securities and turning it over to 
the State banks. It is perfectly simple to get it. There is no 
difficulty about that. All you have to do is to have proper 
security. 

“A Member. Right on this point I want to say that I propose 
to telegraph on to have a warehouse ready. I leave for New 
York to make arrangements for my national correspondent to 
do this business for the State banks. 

“Secretary MoApoo. You can do it through the national bank 
in your own community, if necessary.” 


Secretary McAdoo later added the following as a part of his 
remarks: 

“Among the eligible securities to be used as a basis for the 
issue of currency, I have decided to accept frem national banks, 
through their respective national currency associations, notes 
secured by warehouse recéipts for cotton or tobacco, and hav- 
ing not more than four months to run, at 75 per cent of their 
face value. The banks and the assets of all banks belonging to 
the currency association will be jointly and severally liable to 
the United States for the redemption of such additional circu- 
lation, and a lien will extend to and cover the assets of all 
banks belonging to the association and to the securities depos- 
ited by the banks with the association, pursuant to the provi- 
sions of law, but each bank composing such association will be 
liable only in proportion that its capital and surplus bear to the 
aggregate capital and surplus of all such banks. 

“This plan ought to enable the farmers to pick and market 
the cotton crop, if the bankers, merchants, and cotton manu- 
facturers will cooperate with each other and with the farmers, 
and will avail of the relief offered by the Treasury within rea- 
sonable limits. Such cooperation is earnestly urged upon all 
these interests. The farmer can not expect as high a price for 
cotton this year because of the European war, yet he should not 
be forced to sacrifice his crop. The banker and the merchant 
should not exact excessive rates of interest, and the manufac- 
turers should replenish their stocks as much as possible and 
pay reasonable prices for the product. If this is done, and it 
ean be done if everyone displays a helpful spirit, a normal con- 
dition can be restored, and there ought to be no serious diffi- 
culty in taking care of the cotton problem. 

“This is a time when the entire country expects that purely 
selfish interests shall be subordinated to the common good; 
that undue advantage shall not be taken of the necessities of 
each other. I am happy to say that this spirit seemed to ani- 
mate those who attended the so-called cotton conference held 
at my request in Washington on August 24 and 25. 

“Since the law leaves it entirely in the discretion of the 
Secretary of the Treasury to issue or not to issue the currency 
to which I have referred, I shall not hesitate to refuse it if I 
am convinced that it will be used merely for speculative pur- 
poses instead of for the operation of harvesting and carrying 
the crop until a reasonable market can be found and for the 
needs of legitimate business. 

“Tt is not my purpose to prescribe the character of ware- 
houses in which cotton and tobacco may be stored. The banks 
will be relied upon to see that warehouse receipts issued by 
responsible warehousemen or warehouse companies alone are 
accepted, and that the cotton and tobacco stored in such ware- 
houses is covered by adequate fire insurance and is protected 
against injury by the elements, 

In order to obtain such currency the following things 
should be observed by banks applying therefor: 

1. Not less than 10 national banks in any given territory, 
each having an unimpaired capital and surplus of not less than 
20 per cent, desiring such currency shall form a national cur- 
rency association, with an aggregate capital and surplus of not 
less than $5,000,000, as required by the act. Full particulars 
and. blank forms for this purpose may be had upon application 
to the Comptroller of the Currency, Washington, D. C. 

“2. Any national currency association formed in accordance 
with law will receive the approval of the Secretary of the 
Treasury. Already 37 such associations have been organized in 
the various States. 

“3. Under the law the Secretary of the Treasury may accept 
as security for currency— 

“(a) Bonds of any State or of any city, town, county, or 
other legally constituted municipality or district in the United 
States which has been in existence for a period of 10 years and 
which for a period of 10 years previous to such deposit as se-- 
curity has not defaulted in the payment of any part of either 
principal or interest of any funded debt authorized to be con- 
tracted by it and whose net funded indebtedness does not exceed 
10 per cent of the valuation of its taxable property to be 
ascertained by the last preceding yaluation of property for the 
assessment of taxes. 

“(b) Any securities, including commercial paper, approyed 
by the Secretary of the Treasury, held by a national bank and 
made available through a national currency association under 
the direction and control of the Secretary of the Treasury at 
not exceeding 75 per cent of the cash value of such securities or 
commercial paper. 

„(e) No national bank shall be permitted to issue circulating 
notes based on commercial paper alone in excess of 30 per cent 
of its unimpaired capital and surplus. 
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“4. The total amount of currency issuable to any bank, in- 
cluding its circulating notes issued against United States bonds, 
shall not be more than 125 per cent of its unimpaired capital 
and surplus. 

“5. Each bank or currency association receiving currency 
must maintain in the Treasury at Washington a redemption 
fund in gold of at least 5 per cent. The Secretary of the 
‘Treasury may at any time require such additional deposits in 
gold as in his judgment may be sufficient for the redemption 
of such notes. 

“Tam convinced that there is adequate power under existing 
law to issue through the national banks all the currency to meet 
any reasonable demand that may develop in any part of the 
country, and that it is not necessary to extend the note-issuing 
privilege to State banks. 

“The Secretary of the Treasury already has the power to 
issue one billion dollars of additional national bank currency if 
it should be required, but I can not imagine a condition when 
any such need will arise.” 


Rural Credits. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CHARLES H. DILLON, 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA, 
In roe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, August 20, 191}. 


Mr. DILLON. Mr. Speaker, the European countries have 
made great progress in the development of rural-credit systems. 
Germany commenced developing a rural-credit system as early 
as 1832. The bond issue is based upon the mortgages of many 
individuals and guaranteed by the State. 

France started the system in 1852. In 1899 district agri- 
cultural banks were established with Government funds. 

Austria started rural credits as early as 1869 with a number 
of provincial banks. These banks issue bonds which are guar- 
anteed by the Province and are operated with but little initial 
capital. Loans are made at low rates on amortization annuity. 

Hungary gives substantial aid to the farmer, carrying on its 
work through credit cooperative societies. Mortgage bonds are 
issued and guaranteed by the State governments. 

In Switzerland the banks are furnished with capital by a 
State bond issue. These banks deal directly with the farmer, 
mortgages running as long as 59 years at low rate of interest. 

Denmark loans directly to the farmers at 3 per cent interest 
up to 90 per cent of the value of the property. 

New Zealand issues bonds at 3 to 3} per cent and Joans to the 
farmers. The Government expense of handling the loans is 
fifteen one-hundredths of 1 per cent, the mortgages running 363 
years. It is said the Government policy reduced rates of inter- 
est from 8 per cent to 4 per cent on farm loans. 

Norway loans up to 60 per cent of the value, mortgages run- 
ning 40 years at 41 per cent. Bond issues are obligations of the 
Government. - 

Italy has three main banks with no shareholders. The State 
gets the profits. Loans are made to the farmers at 5} per cent 
and carry interest and amortization. 

In Australia loans are made direct to the farmers. The State 
obtains money by bond issues. Loans are with amortization 
and run as long as 363 years. 

For Ireland an appropriation was made for aiding the farm- 
ers in buying homes and assisting them in building cottages 
and granting long time for payment. 

Russia, through its land-mortgage banks, purchased large 
estates from landlords and cut them up into small farms. The 

banks took mortgages running 554 years, allowing annual pay- 
ments, including amortization and costs. The Government ob- 
tained the money by bond issue. 

A Government agricultural bank is now in operation in the 
Philippine Islands. It is being operated with good results and 
has reduced interest rates, 

In Nova Scotia farm lands are bought, divided into small 
tracts, buildings erected, and the farmer is given long time to 
make payments. The Government borrows the money to make 
the purchases. 

The European commission states that the loans in Europe 
vary from 30 to 60 years; that the charge for administration 
varies from fifteen one-hundredths of 1 per cent to thirty-five 
one-hundredths of 1 per cent; and that the borrower has the 
right to discharge his obligation at any interest period after a 
fixed time; that in every instance where Government capital has 


been granted to establish mortgage credit of any nation the 
result has been favorable to the agricultural interests. 

The rural credit system in Europe has justified its existence. 
Success has everywhere followed the movement through its 
evolution, and history records but few failures in its advance- 
ment. 

States, counties, cities, villages, and townships, ever since the 
formation of our Government, have issued bonds for public im- 
provements, the security being the property within such po- 
litical subdivision issuing the bonds. Behind the municipal 
corporation debtor is the taxing power through which agency 
the bond issue is liquidated. This principal has been extended 
to drainage districts, public roads, sewer and paving districts. 

The laws giving cheap credit to the municipal corporations 
have never been applied to the advantage of those engaged in 
agricultural pursuits. It now remains to apply these old-time 
principles to a combination of borrowers, whose assets form 
the base of a credit system. The farmers execute their indi- 
vidual mortgages, and these individual mortgages are combined 
into one financial transaction upon which long-time bonds are 
issued and sold. 

The foreign countries have for years been aiding the farmer 
in his productive work. They give him instruction in scientific 
methods of farming, they shield him by tariff against destruc- 
tive competition, they aid him in cooperative methods of selling 
and buying, and they provide him with long-time loans at a low 
rate of interest. 

Let us appropriate and use this knowledge and experience 
for our people. The United States has wonderfully aided the 
farmer in educational methods. It has until recently protected 
him against foreign competition, and has built up great manu- 
facturing industries, giving him a home market for his products. 
It has, however, failed to give him any just credit system. He 
has been compelled to wage his own fight against those who 
3 his credit and his products, the usurer and the spec- 
ulator. 

The cost of living should be reduced, not by importation of 
food supplies but by increasing our food supplies, by giving the 
farmer greater productive power and better facilities, by in- 
creasing his earning capacity, by helping him to get credit for 
his operations, by protecting bim against the foreign producer, 
and by assisting him in getting a fair profit for his labor. 

The old banking law gave service only to those engaged in 
commerce and industry. The good real estate mortgage was 
not bankable credit. The Federal reserve act is wholly in the 
interest of commerce and does not supply the farmer with credit 
for his productive development nor with a credit for holding 
his products. Those engaged in commerce and industry obtain 
credit; for money at 4 per cent or 5 per cent interest while the 
farmer must obtain his credit through the money lender, 
him for loans, commission, and expense 8 per cent interest. 

High interest rates, the need of credit, small earnings, want 
of cooperation in the marketing of his products, competition 
with the foreigner, increasing long hours of toil, and discourage- 
ment hold out but little inducement for the boys and girls to 
remain on the farm. The back-to-the-farm movement will 
never be realized until farming becomes a profitable business 
and until agriculture is placed upon an equality with other 
industries. 

At the beginning of our Government 90 per cent of our people 
were engaged in farming. Now only about one-third are so 
engaged. Twenty-seven and three-tenths per cent of the value 
of the farms are now under mortgage. In 1900 the average 
farm mortgage was $1,224. In 1910 it was $1,700. 

The farm owners and farm tenants are struggling under a 
debt of nearly $6,000,000,000, with an interest burden of $510,- 
000,000 per annum. It is estimated that the farmer does not 
receive more than 2 per cent on his investment above a fair 
price for his labor. 

What kind of a rural credit system are we to have—one con- 
trolled by the money lenders or one in the interest of the bor- 
rowers? 

President Wilson on the convening of Congress in regular 
session urged “that special provision be made for facilitating 
the credits needed by the farmers of the country.” He further 
said, “ The farmers, of course, ask and should be given no spe- 
cial privilege, such as extending to them the credit of the 
Government itself.” 

The Secretary of Agriculture also opposes Government aid. 
We are told that governmental aid would be helping private 
enterprise, granting special privilege, establishing a paternal- 
ism; that our farmers do not want special privilege and ought 
not to have it. 

The force of this argument might be admitted if the farmers 
were to be the sole beneficiaries. Legislation which benefits 
the whole people can not be said to be paternalism nor is it 
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class legislation. It is a broader question, going beyond classes; 
one that vitally affects the interest of all of our people. 

Some policy must be inaugurated that will take a part of the 
people now congesting the large cities and locate them upon the 
farms, that the benefit of their labor may flow to all classes of 
our people. The congested condition of our cities is a menace 
to our national life. If continued it means decay in our civiliza- 
iion. 

The feeding of the people is a great governmental policy. 
More farmers are needed, not for the benefit of those now en- 
gaged in that industry but for the benefit of ali of those who 
consume the products of the farm. By assisting the farmers 
we assist everybody. It is said that France has provided Goy- 
ernment loans to the farmers at 2 per cent per annum, and 
when the farmer stays upon the farm until he is 65 years old 
he is given a pension for the rest of his life. 

The Postal Savings System, established in 1910, had on June 
30, 1913, funds amounting to $33,818,870. Its resources were 
invested in Government bonds to the amount of $117,960 The 
balance of the money above the 5 per cent reserve and what is 
needed for current expenses is loaned to the banks at 2} per 
cent interest. If it is a governmental policy to loan to the 
banks why not extend the principle, and make loans direct to 
the farmer upon his good real estate security? 

It would not be class legislation or paternalism as much as 
ihe custom of turning over to the banks millions of dollars at 
2 per cent and 2} per cent interest and allowing them to loan 
the money thus obtained at a high rate of interest. 

Tn one instance it helps only a special class, while in the other 
it would help all of the people. Government loans direct to the 
farmer would not interfere with the Federal reserve 
system as that system will control the commercial loans, while 
the Government and State should make loans to the farmer on 
his good real estate mortgage or lend their credit in the form of 
a guaranty of bond issue based on many individual mortgages, 
and thus free the system from the money trust, encourage agri- 
culture, and bestow upon all of our citizens a lasting benefit. 


The Ceremonies Attending the Unveiling of the Statue to 
Commodore John Barry in Washington, D. C., Saturday 
Afternoon, May 16, 1914. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN J. EAGAN, 


8 OF NEW JERSEY, 


In tHe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, September 16, 1914. 


Mr. EAGAN. Mr. Speaker, under the leave granted to me to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp I include an address of Hon. 
James A. Haul, of the twelfth district of New Jersey. 

The address is as follows: 

SPEECH OF CONGRESSMAN JAMES A. HAMILL, OF THE TWELFTH DISTRICT 
OF NEW JERSEY, AT THE CEREMONIES ATTENDING THE UNVEILING OF 
THE STATUR TO COMMODORE JOHN BARRY, IN WASHINGTON, D. c., 
SATURDAY AFTERNOON, MAY 16, 1914. 

The chapter of our country’s history which pictures the 
period of the Revolution will ever contain for us the richest 
sources of patriotic inspiration. The story of that time “that 
tried men’s souls,” with its struggles, self-sacrifice, and trials, 
teaches us to comprehend more vividly the heaven-born prin- 
ciples and ideals on which this Government was founded and 
enables us to estimate more truly the precious value that 
attaches to our common inheritance of American citizenship. 

But history is not an impersonal matter. It is woven out 
of the achievements and failures, out of the triumphs and de- 
feats, of those whom it describes, and it can not be properly 
understood unless we penetrate the motives and purposes of 
the characters who live in it. Biography therefore has well 
been termed “ the key to history.” 

And so we now draw aside the curtain that conceals the past 
and illustrates the lofty and unselfish patriotism that charac- 
terized the Revolutionary era by contemplating the life and 
services of one of the most glorious in the galaxy of American 
immortals. We dedicate this beautiful May afternoon the 
affectionate offering of a grateful Nation’s homage to his mem- 
ory and here in the Capital City unveil this splendid monu- 
ment, so that his fame may flourish as long as the land he 
lived and fought for endures, and that posterity, gazing upon 
it, may profit by a lively remembrance of the sterling worth 


and sincere loyalty of America’s illustrious sea king—Commo- 
dore John Barry. 

What name on the long and shining roll of our heroes is 
more fitted to thrill our pulses or worthier of our unbounded 
admiration? What deeds have lent brighter luster than his to 
American arms upon the sea? What services were more gen- 
erous or unremitting than those rendered by Barry? “I serve 
the country for nothing,” was his remark, and that service was 
rendered in ample and ungrudging degree. He threw himself 
into the Revolutionary struggle at the commencement, and he 
continued in it with unabated energy and ardor until its close. 
He commanded the first vessel that put to sea under authority 
of the Continental Congress; he was first to unfurl from the 
masthead the American flag upon the oceans—the same flag 
that Washington hoisted at Cambridge in January, 1776; he cap- 
tured and carried to his country as prize the first armed vessel 
of war that ever struck her colors to an American ship; he 
commanded the Alliance, the fleetest and stateliest vessel of the 
Continental Navy; with his own ship alone he almost invariably 
in naval conflict contended against two vessels of the enemy, 
and generally succeeded in capturing both as prizes, while it 
required two hostile vessels to inflict upon him the single 
naval defeat he ever experienced; he superintended the con- 
struction of the ships which formed the beginning of our present 
Navy. He received personally from the hand of Washington 
commission No. 1, creating him ranking officer and head of the 
United States Navy. He served all through the mighty con- 
flict, not only upon the sea but upon the land as well, and his 
tired hands rested from toil and his great heart ceased to 
throb for his country only when it was stilled in death. This 
prince of American patriots was in truth no ordinary mortal. 

In County Wexford, Ireland, John Barry first saw the light 
in 1745. No strange portents marked his advent into the 
world, No stars fell from the firmament, and he was born 
not to high but to humble station; the event of his birth was 
not heralded as something of great importance. It created 
scarcely a ripple of attention in the quiet rural Townland of 
Ballysampson. It was merely another soul come to live and 
struggle in a land which, though rich in resources, had been 
legislated into poverty, and where the iron heel of oppression 
was employed in a futile endeavor to crush out a national 
spirit which for centuries had fought a heroic but unavailing 
battle for freedom. But the spirit that entered the world 
under these unnoticed circumstances was destined one day to 
challenge the supremacy of his country’s conqueror and to 
wrest from her the proud title of mistress of the seas. Such 
is the origin of most men of achievement. 

Barry left Ireland in early boyhood. He went first to the 
island of Jamaica, and from there came to Philadelphia when 
about 15 years of age. 

We find him at the age of 21 commanding the merchant ship 
Black Prince, which arrived at Bristol, England, in 1775 after 
a yoyage from Philadelphia. In the month of June of that year 
he was in London. Here he first learned of the revolt of the 
American Colonists. The shot fired by the embattled farmers, 
which was heard around the world, reechoed in the capital of 
the English nation. Lexington had been fought and the peo- 
ple of America were preparing for the momentous struggle 
which lost to England the brightest jewel in her crown and 
created this Nation, which ever since has been, and we pray 
ever will be, the land of hope and opportunity to earth’s op- 
pressed people everywhere. 

Barry was at that time rapidly climbing the ladder of pros- 
perity. Fortune had smiled upon him, and his prospects for 
amassing wealth and rising into importance were of the 
brightest. 

The voice of selfishness would have prompted him to offer 
his allegiance to Great Britain. The outlook for victory to 
the colonies was gloomy in the extreme, and the probability as 
it then appeared was that loss of property, if not life, would 
result from an espousal of the patriot cause. For a seafaring 
man the risk was hazardous in the last degree, because prac- 
tically every merchant ship was under the British flag. But 
the heart of Barry was not amenable to considerations of this 
character. He heard the call of his country and hastened across 
the Atlantic to respond to it. Arriving at Philadelphia on Oc- 
tober 13, he immediately tendered his services to the Conti- 
nental Congress, which were so eagerly accepted that on the 
yery day they were offered he was appointed to duty, with the 
commission of captain, the highest naval rank at that time con- 
ferred. 

Congress had resolved to equip and man two armed cruisers, 
and to the larger of these, the Lerington, so named in honor of 
the first battle of the Revolution, Capt. Barry was assigned. 
This was the first naval force ereated by the Congress, and 
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Barry was intrusted to command it. Still this first feeble effort 
to create an American Navy was not accomplished without 
extreme difficulty. The plan encountered stubborn opposition. 
There were some who regarded the whole affair as the height 
of folly and futility. That a few armed American vessels could 
cope with or even challenge the unconquered naval power of 
England was an idea which appeared so preposterous and vision- 
ary that the project was looked upon by many thoughtful men 
as a foolhardy venture. “It is the maddest idea in the world,” 
declared Samuel Chase, of Maryland. 

But the daring and successful exploits of Barry proudly and 
promptly justified the venture. Through the Delaware River, 
then choked with ice and rendered perilous by the presence of 
the enemy’s war ships, he succeeded in bringing the Lerington 
out into the open sea. This was the first time the flag of the 
United States had been unfurled on the waters, and the event 
has ever since been memorable in our history. 

Cruising for a week along the coast of Virginia without cap- 
turing any prizes the Lexington finally, on April 7, 1776, fell in 
with the British war ship Edward. Barry riddled her in a ter- 
rible manner, and after she had surrendered carried his captive 
to Philadelphia. This was the first vessel of war ever captured 
by the American Navy. The joy in patriot circles was great, 
for the capture was of immense advantage to the colonists. It 
effectually silenced the carping voices of the critics, and demon- 
strated that our infant Navy, though small in numbers, could 
successfully contend on the sea against her powerful enemy. 
We begin,” said John Adams the day after Barry brought in 
his prize, to make some little figure in the navy way.” 

Batry was rewarded for this exploit by being given command 
of the ship Effingham, then under construction, But at this 
time affairs in the patriot Army were in a deplorable condition. 
Washington had retreated across New Jersey, hotly followed by 
Cornwallis. His Army was disspirited and rapidly disappearing. 
“Tn 10 days,” exclaimed he, despairingly, “ this Army will have 
ceased to exist“; and he called upon Congress to reinforce it. 
Treason was rife everywhere, and many who formerly had been 
stalwart in their fidelity were rapidly returning to British alle- 
giance. But the stout heart of Barry did not grow faint, nor did 
his energies flag in support of the cause in which he had en- 
listed. When not engaged on the sea he busied himself on the 
land. We find him leading a company of volunteers for the 
assistance of Washington’s Army and aiding in the transport of 
troops across the Delaware to the brilliant Battle of Trenton. 
When the British captured Philadelphia he industriously en- 
gaged in harassing the enemy in the lower Delaware and de- 
stroying their supply ships. One exploit of his at the time was 
so daring and well conceived that it forms a most noteworthy 
achievement of his life. 

On the evening of March 7, 1778, he, with 27 men, in four 
Towboats, slipped down the Delaware and in the early dawn 
espied a large armed schooner, mounting 10 guns. Those on 
board the warship paid little attention to a mere handful of 
men in four rowboats. But before they were aware of the fact, 
Barry and his men had come alongside and jumped on the deck 
of their vessel. The frightened Britons rushed panic stricken 
down the hatches, which were promptly fastened down. The 
schooner with the two transports which accompanied her were 
taken into port, and when the sailors were released from the 
hold of the vessel it was found that Barry with 27 men had 
captured 1 major, 3 lieutenants, and 130 armed soldiers, sailors, 
and marines. One writer, speaking of the feat, has declared 
that “for boldness of design and dexterity of execution it was 
not surpassed during the war.” The capture had a far-reaching 
effect. It terrified the British Army in Philadelphia, for it sub- 
jected them to constant fear that their supplies might at any 
time be cut off by an enemy which, though weak in naval equip- 
ment, could with so little means accomplish such great results. 
More than that, it cheered the heart of Washington at Valley 
Forge and renewed the spirit of the Continental troops. Wash- 
ington, writing to Barry after this capture, said, “may a suit- 
able reward always attend your bravery,” and to this let us 
add, may that bravery always be recalled with gratitude and 
pride by this people, whose independence was won by the aid of 
Barry’s incomparable courage and genius. 

Let us refer briefly to a naval fight which Barry lost, but 
against odds so overwhelming and after a defense so gallant 
pat his conduct on the occasion has served to enhance his 

ame. 

He was assigned to command the Raleigh and on September 
28, 1778, was ordered to go in quest of the British frigate 
Persius, which he was directed to “take, sink, burn, or de- 
stroy,” together with any other of the enemy's vessels he might 
fall in with. He sailed from the port of Boston, and when out 
Seyeral days was attacked by two British frigates, one of which 
was larger than the Raleigh, while both combined carried more 


than double the number of guns. The battle raged from 5 in 
the afternoon until midnight. Barry continually frustrated the 
attempt of the larger ship to prevent him from making the 
shore, Finally, when he saw victory was impossible and that 
defeat was impending, he decided, if he could do so, to run the 
ship ashore. This feat was successfully achieved, and he and 
his 85 men landed safely and escaped. He set fire to the ship 
and would haye succeeded in burning it had it not been for the 
negligence or treachery of a midshipman, who extinguished the 
flames and permitted the ship to be captured. The Secretary 
of the Navy board, in informing Congress of Barry’s loss in this 
unequal battle, in which one ship contended with desperate 
valor against two, declared that “perhaps no ship was better 
defended.” Cooper in his History of the Navy has written, 
“Capt. Barry gained credit for his gallantry on this occasion,” 
while the Pennsylyania Post, at the time voicing public opinion, 
stated that “his good conduct and bravery are universally 
allowed.” 

After this fight Barry was without a regular war ship, and 
he took command of a privateer, harassing the enemy’s com- 
merce and inflicting such havoc that the merchants of England 
began to clamor for the cessation of war. 

In the fall of 1780 the Continental Congress had fitted out a 
ship named the Alliance, so called in compliment of alliance 
with France. A swifter and grander ship never rode thé 
waves; it was equal to any vessel in the navies of France or 
England, and was a perfect specimen of the naval architecture 
of the time. It was placed under the command of Barry, in 
accordance with the fixed custom of always recognizing him 
as senior officer and awarding him the best commands. In 
battle the Alliance was always victorious. This appointment 
of Barry was of immense significance. It came about the time 
the treason of Arnold was discovered and Washington in de- 
spair had asked “whom can we trust now.” Barry’s assign- 
ment to the best vessel in the service was the reassuring an- 
swer to Washington's broken-hearted inquiry. 

The Alliance sailed to France carrying Col. Laurens, the 
American commissioner sent to the French court to negotiate 
for assistance. It sailed back again to America carrying the 
6,000,000 French livres which enabled Washington to pay his 
troops, transport his victorious Army to Yorktown, and strike 
the blow which terminated British supremacy in America. 

But on returning home the Alliance encountered two war ves- 
sels—the Atlanta and the Trepassy. So badly damaged was 
the ship of Barry in this fight that it was said in all the sea 
never was anything less fit to float than Barry's vessel except 
the enemy’s ships which he had reduced to a worse condition.” 
During this battle Barry was wounded in the shoulder and car- 
ried below. While his wound was being dressed his lieutenant 
came down and asked leave to strike the colors. The indomit- 
able spirit of Barry broke out, and he passionately refused per- 
mission, saying that if the ship could not be fought without 
him he would be carried on deck and do so himself. But be- 
fore he reached the deck his enemies had struck their colors. 

After this victory Barry captured nine prizes. Four of these 
vessels were sent to France, where they were sold for the sum 
of two and one-half million dollars, being the largest prize 
money realized in the Revolution. 

The British forces having surrendered in Virginia, the 
Alliance again sailed to France, bringing home the distinguished 
Lafayette. The Congress considered the safe delivery of Lafay- 
ette a matter of the highest importance. Knowing, therefore, 
the facility with which Barry attached himself to the enemy’s 
ships and usually brought two, at least, home with him in com- 
pany, he was particularly instructed to take no prizes and to 
keep in mind as his sole object to make quiet and safe passage 
to some port in France. Barry was ever obedient to duty; 
though it was said of him that as he more than once avoided 
the tempting opportunity to capture British vessels encountered 
in his course he often wished, in thought, that Lafayette were 
in France, 

On November 80, 1782, preliminary articles of peace had been 
signed, and on December 5 King George had prohibited the fur- 
ther prosecution of the war. But the last shot at sea was fired 
by Barry in the month of March following. He had left Ha- 
bana in company with another ship carrying public moneys to 
America. They were overhauled by three British war vessels, 
and in order to save his companion ship, which was slower than 
the Alliance, and to afford her opportunity to escape, Barry for 
almost an hour held his pursuers at bay in a most spirited en- 
gagement. Therefore we see that Barry had fought the first 
and the last sea fight of the Revolution, and by his conduct 
during the war glorified the American Navy. 

When our present Navy was created in 1794 the relative 
order of rank was established by the War Department, and 
Capt. Barry was, on February 22, 1797, assigned to the com- 
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mand of the frigate United States and awarded commission 
No. 1. He received this commission personally from the hand 
of Washington. Thus did the Father of his Country, recognizing 
the indisputable right of Barry to the highest place, constitute 
him father of the American Navy, a distinction which no one 
can justly deny him. 

I have rapidly sketched the leading events of Barry's life; 
but to tell as it should be told the golden story of his career 
would require the scope of volumes. 

Barry, though gentle in character, was also firm and resolute. 
He possessed the unconquerable spirit of the warrior race from 
which he sprung, and illustrated the adaptability of that race 
to military pursuits. Short-sighted oppression had driven him 
to America, just as it exiled many others who lived after him 
whom America fondly numbers among her best and bravest. 
Oppression always exiles the best, but his banishment was an 
incalculable gain to the land in whose behalf he unsheathed his 
Spotless sword and in whose bosom his ashes now happily rest. 

In all lands the unselfish heroism of those who risked their 
lives and fortunes for their country’s liberty has been the kindly 
inspiration of patriotic fervor. This is especially true of the 
hero whose memory we venerate to-day. In the greatness of 
the cause for which he fought, in the purity of the patriotism 
which inspired his heart, in the dauntlessness of the valor 
which nerved his arm, and in the magnitude and value of the 
results he assisted in winning he takes rank among the worthi- 
est and best of America’s elect. 

Let us cherish therefore most closely his memory and yener- 
ate his deeds of daring. 

First in our American pantheon stands the majestic figure of 
George Washington, and close beside him John Barry, on whose 
strong arm he was wont to lean with confidence in his hours of 
bitter anguish and trial—one the idolized Father of his Coun- 
try, the other the venerated father of our Navy. Washington’s 
written wish to Barry was that a suitable recompense might 
always attend his bravery. If the bronze lips of this eloquent 
and imposing statue could speak audibly to us to-day this 
gallant defender of the Nation’s banner would tell us that the 
recompense he would deem most acceptable would be for us to 
ever maintain and cherish the power, prosperity, and grandeur 
of the Nation to which he contributed services so imperishable 
and precious. 


Agriculture Appropriation Bill. 
SPEECH 


HON. MICHAEL K. REILLY, 


OF WISCONSIN, 
In tHe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Thursday, March 5, 1914. 

The House in Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 

Union had under consideration the bill (H. R. 18679) making appro- 
8 Ar S Department of Agriculture for the fiscal year en 

Mr. REILLY of Wisconsin. Mr. Chairman, the Agriculture 
appropriation bill now under consideration is the most impor- 
tant to the people of all the appropriation bills that come before 
Congress for consideration. 

Agriculture is our largest and leading industry. More than 
one-third of our people are engaged in the great work of tilling 
the soil, and of our total wealth, estimated at one hundred and 
thirty billions of dollars, forty billions are said to be invested 
in agriculture, twenty billions in manufacturing, and about 
fifteen billions in railroads. 

In 1912 the agricultural products of our country were valued 
at more than nine billions of dollars. 

It is estimated that since 1882 the miners of Alaska have dug 
from the earth gold to the value of three hundred and fifty 
millions of dollars. The farmers of Wisconsin, a State which I 
have the honor in part to represent, have a gold mine in their 
cows that yields more than eighty millions of dollars in a single 
year, and the marked difference between the Alaskan gold mines 
and the Wisconsin cow mines is that the Alaskan gold mines are 
being exhausted while the Wisconsin cow mines are increasing 
each year their golden output. 

We have great natural resources in this country, valuable 
forests, the most extensive coal mines in the world, and the 
richest deposits of silver, gold, iron, and copper found any- 
where; but when our forests are cut down and our mines have 
yielded up their treasures, our timber and mineral resources will 
have become exhausted. Not so with our agricultural resources. 
Under proper treatment the agricultural resources of our country 
should and will increase their annual production of wealth. 


The Agricultural Committee, of which I am a member, repre- 
senting on the same one of the great agricultural States of this 
Union, has given painstaking care to the study and consideration 
of the various items constituting this bill. 

While the bill carries appropriations of approximately twenty- 
five millions of dollars, not to exceed ten millions of this sum 
are appropriated strictly for agricuitural purposes. 

In its origin the Agricultural Department of the United States 
Government was created for the purpose of gathering together 
and disseminating among the farmers of this country informa- 
tion on subjects relating to agriculture, but each session of 
Congress Las seen the growth of this department by the creation 
of new bureaus and the enlarging of the fields of activity of 
bureaus already established until to-day the United States Agri- 
cultural Department is organized into 16 groups as follows: The 
Bureau of Animal Industry; the Bureau of Plant Industry; 
the Bureau of Forestry; the Bureau of Chemistry; the Bureau 
of Soils; the Bureau of Entomology; the Bureau of Biological 
Survey; the Divisions of Accounts and Disbursements; the 
Division of Publications; the Bureau of Statistics; the Office 
of Experiment Stations; the Cffice of Public Roads; and the 
Office of Markets. 

To the Bureau of has been assigned the important 
work of looking after the enforcement of our pure food and 
drug act. 

The Weather Bureau and the Forestry Bureau, two branches 
of the work of the Agricultural Department that are not 
directly concerned with agriculture, require large appropria- 
tions for their support. These two bureaus in this bill will get 
over $7,000,000. 

It can not be charged that the Agricultural Committee is 
guilty of extravagance in bringing in a bill that appropriates 
less than $10,000,000 for the sustaining of Governmental work 
pertaining to strictly agricultural purposes. Neither can it be 
charged that the bill as a whole is in anyway extravagant when 
it is considered that the total appropriations arried go to 
support the activities of a department of the Government that 
touches the daily lives of all our people—a department that has 
for its aim the development of the food supply of the Nation. 

Congress, it would seem, has never lavished appropriations 
upon the Agricultural Department—that is, compared with the 
enormous sums spent in other lines. Since 1880 there has 
been appropriated only $162,000,000 for agricultcre, while dur- 
ing the same time the appropriations for the Army have ex- 
ceeded $1,700,000,000, and for the Navy, $1,800,000,000. 

That farming has now come to be recognized as a science 
will be seen from a study of the activities of the different 
bureaus of the Agricultural Department. There was a time 
when it was deemed unnecessary for a farmer to be educated, 
or to have any special knowledge regarding agriculture. In 
those days it was thought that in order to be a farmer a man 
needed only land, equipment, and muscle; but those times are 
past, and we are now living in an age when it is generally 
recognized that the successful farmer is the man who is able 
to combine mind with muscle in the work of tilling the soil. 

This bill among other things provides for the investigation of 
plant diseases, the ravages of which cost the farmers of our 
country hundreds of millions of dollars every year; for the 
study of diseases of animals, because of which the farmers 
lose annually more than two hundred millions of dollars, and 
for investigating and providing-a remedy for exterminating the 
insect life that destroys the farmers’ crops entailing a loss of 
seven hundred millions of dollars annually. 

Much has already been done by this department in the way 
of controlling plant diseases, animal diseases, and in the de- 
struction of insect life that destroys the farmers’ crops. 

The department has given special attention to the hog cholera 
problem, and has perfected a remedy that is accomplishing a 
great deal in controlling this disease, one of the greatest men- 
aces to the meat supply of our country. Texas fever and 
cattle ticks are gradually being eliminated from the southern 
sections of our country, resulting also in a great saving to the 
farmers. 

Thus it will be seen that the different bureaus of the De- 
partment of Agriculture are working along lines of vital im- 
portance to the farmers, trying to solve the problems of animal 
and plant diseases, of insect life, in order that much that is 
now produced by the farmers may be saved, not for the benefit 
of the farmers alone, but for the benefit of all the consumers 
of agricultural products. 

In recent years considerable attention has been given by the 
Agricultural rtment, and this bill contains appropriations 
for the continuing of this line of work to the seed problem. In- 
vestigations have proven that the farmers suffer a great loss 
by planting and sowing imperfect or inferior grades of seeds. 
The idea being that without any extra effort on the part of 
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the farmer, except the effort necessary to acquire the knowl-| ing rate the number of consumers without any adequate in- 


edge to distinguish between good seeds and poor seeds and how 
to procure good seeds, results are obtained that largely in- 
crease the farm profits. 

Another great problem vital to the success of farming is the 
problem of transportation, the problem of reducing the cost of 
carrying the product from the farm to the consumer, and devis- 
ing the best and most expeditious methods for making that 
transfer. 

In this fiekl the Agricultural Department has been carrying 
on investigations, and the work is to be continued under appro- 
priations contained in this bill. 

More than $350,000 are appropriated to continue the work of 
the Bureau of Soil Survey. This werk is carried on in coopera- 
ticn with the various State agricultural institutions, and is of 
undoubted value to the farmers, inasmuch as it supplies him 
with definite knowledge as to what crops his soil can best pro- 
duce, and what element or elements are lacking in order that 
other crops may be produced. 

Two hundred thousand dollars is appropriated for the study 
of the problem of marketing. How to secure an economical 
marketing of farm products is the one great agricultural prob- 
lem that confronts the producer and the consumer. To-day 
there is an enormous waste that occurs from the time the prod- 
uct leaves the farm until it finally reaches the consumer, esti- 
mated at more than 50 per cent of the cost of the product to the 
consumer. This line of work is very valuable, and it is to be 
hoped that the experiments and investigations being carried on 
by the Agricultural Department will result in the devising of 
methods of distribution that will eliminate to a large extent 
this great loss. 

Almost $2,000,000 of the amount appropriated in this bill goes 
to support the various experiment stations maintained by the 
Agricultural Department all over the country, and almost 
$200,000 are appropriated for the Division of Publications. 

The Division of Publications is the mouthpiece, so to speak, of 
all the lines of activities of the entire Agricuitural Department. 
Millions of bulletins are issued annually and distributed all 
over the country. These bulletins are valuable to the farmers, 
containing suggestions as to the most approved and successful 
methods of agriculture, and they also contain valuable informa- 
tion for all persons who are interested in the question of home 
economics. 

For some time the Department of Agriculture has been en- 
gaged in the work of organizing throughout the country what 
are known as boys’ clubs. Thousands of farmer boys have 
been organized into corn clubs, pig clubs, and potato clubs, and 
even the girls of the farm have been organized into tomato clubs 
and poultry clubs. 

The results obtained from these organizations have been most 
gratifying. First of all, the young people on our farms through 
these clubs have become interested in farming, not as a branch 
of work that anybody can take up and make a success of, but 
as a business that needs study and investigation in order to be 
conducted successfully. 

Particularly have the boys’ corn clubs yielded gratifying re- 
sults in the way of interesting the boys in farming, and in se- 
curing increased yields of corn per acre. Many of these young 
farmers have been able to surprise not only their fathers, but 
also the experts of the Agricultural Department, in the results 
they have obtained from the planting of carefully selected seeds 
and in caring for the crop after it is planted. 

I believe that these clubs of farmer boys and girls now being 
organized by the Agricultural Department are going to be most 
useful in wedding, so to speak, the younger generation to agri- 
culture careers. 

The boy who early acquires the knowledge of seed selection, 
of the best methods of planting, and of the best system of taking 
care of a growing crop is much more likely to make a contented 
and successful farmer than the boy who*is without such knowl- 
edge and such training. 

For the first hundred years of our national life our predomi- 
nating industry was agriculture, and our people were largely 
engaged in that industry. To-day all is changed; we are no 
longer an agricultural people. Industrial and commercial United 
States, and not agricultural United States, are the predominat- 
ing influences in our life to-day. 

Even as late as 1880 we were an agricultural people; that is, 
the larger part of our population was engaged in agriculture. 
The census of that date gives 70 per cent of our people as 
living on the farm, but the census of 1910, however, tells us 
that only 50 per cent of our people are engaged in agriculture. 
It is doubtful if there are to-day more than 40 per cent of our 
people actually living on the farm. 

Thus it would appear that for some reason or other our 
people are flocking to the city, thereby increasing at an alarm- 


crease in the number of producers. 

In ancient times, and also in more recent centuries, agricul- 
ture was deemed an honorable calling. Workers in the mechan- 
ical and industrial arts were looked down upon, while the agri- 
culturists were considered to be engaged in the only occupation 
worthy of a gentleman. Also in the early history of our own 
country farming was considered to be an honorable occupation. 

Eyer since the Rebellion the field of interest in American life 
has not been held by agriculture. Manufacturing and commerce 
and the professional lines have claimed the attention of the 
young Americans. Legislatures, National and State, have dune 
everything possible to make city life more attractive, to make 
manufacturing and commerce more profitable, while very little 
has been done by these same agencies to make agricultural life 
more inviting and remunerative, and as a result agricultural 
development has not kept pace with the development in manu- 
facturing, commerce, and other lines of general industry. 

Manufacturing has been much more profitable than agricul- 
ture during the past 50 years. A large part of the agricultural 
wealth in this country to-day has not resulted from the profits 
of the industry but is the result rather of the increased value of 
nm 775 unearned increment, as the followers of Henry George 
states it. 

While the manufacturer’s plant has been deteriorating 10 per 
cent or so per year, the farmer’s plant has been increasing 
several per cent a year, and if it were not for the fact that agri- 
cultural land has gone up in value many times over the original 
oo ne farmers would haye but little to show for their years 
0 

Our farmers have worked early and toiled late, denying them- 
selves the luxuries, and many of them the necessities, of life in 
order that the mortgage might be paid and their children edu- 
cated. They have suffered from unfavorable weather condi- 
tions; the results of their season’s labor have often been de- 
stroyed by the pests of the fields; they have been the victims of 
the bulls and bears of our boards of trade, still they have gone 
on uncomplainingly in their daily work of furnishing the food 
and clothing for a great nation in a most wonderful and profit- 
able period of industrial development. 

This shifting of population from the country to the city that 
has gone on in this country, and is going on to-day, is not due to 
the fact that our agricultural demands are being oversupplied 
or that our millions of acres of fertile plains and rolling prairies 
are occupied and tilled. 

This movement from the farm to the city has been due pri- 
marily to a belief on the part of those who dwell in the country 
that country life is not as pleasant, as remunerative, or as hon- 
orable a life as in the city. 

The country boy has been attracted to the city because he 
believes that he can get a living easier in the city than on the 
farm, and probably also because he has learned that there is 
more money in selling to the consumer the products his father 
raises on the farm than there is in raising the products. 

It would seem that our farmer boys have fallen victims to 
the modern idea that has possessed our country, the idea that 
the principal aim in life is to make money; not enough money 
to live on, but untold heaps of money. 

No wonder the farmer boys of the past quarter of a century, 
with the money idea in the air, have looked longingly to the 
marts of trade and commerce as the places where they could 
make themselves rich in a short time. Ifo wonder they have 
turned their backs on the old homesteads of toil and self-denial, 
and gone forth to our large cities to cast their lot with the 
army of struggling humanity seeking wealth in America's new 
industrial life. 

If the present tendency to gather in our cities continues the 
American people are going to be seriously affected by the prob- 
lem of the high cost of living. We have that problem to-day, 
but what is the problem to-day in comparison to what it will be 
in a quarter of a century from now, when probably not to ex- 
ceed 20 per cent of our people will be engaged in producing the 
food and clothing that 80 per cent will be engaged in consuming. 

We now consume 91 per cent of our wheat and 92 per cent of 
our corn crops. In 1906 we exported 500,000 head of cattle, and 
in 1912 only 106,000 head. In 1906 we imported 29,000 head of 
eattle, and in 1912 818,000 head. In 1907 our cattle numbered 
51,000,000 head, and in 1913 they numbered only 36,000,000 
head. 

We are a meat-eating and bread-eating people; our two prin- 
cipal staple foods are bread and meat. Our people consume 


more meat per capita than any other people in the world except 
the people of the Australian Commonwealth. The per capita 
consumption of meat in the United States is 185 pounds per 
year, while in the Australian Commonwealth the per capita 
yearly consumption of meat is 26210 pounds. 
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In the past we have been able to send hundreds of millions 
of dollars worth of meat, wheat, and corn to the markets of 
the world, but these days are over, and unless a decided change 
takes place in the bettering of our agriculture industry, we 
will become dependent upon other countries for our food supply. 

While it is true that the American farmer produces more than 
the European farmer, it is also trve that the American farmer 
uses more land in order to make his production, We have not 
yet begun to produce what we ought to produce in this country 
on our farms, and what we will have to produce in the future 
in order to feed our people. 

Germany with an area not much larger than the State of 
Texas produces seyen times as many potatoes as all our coun- 
try. The agricultural land of Europe that has been cropped and 
recropped for centuries produces more per acre than our 
almost virgin soil, much of it having been farmed but for a 
few decades. Our farmers can learn much from the European 
farmers, particularly from_the farmers of Germany. The Ger- 
man agriculturist is far in advance of his associates in the 
work of tilling the soil. The marketing problem that is such 
a serious one with us has been solved in Germany to quite a 
satisfactory extent—at least to the extent of preventing food 
trusts and combinations of the character that we are afflicted 
with in this country. 

I was born on a farm, and spent my early days as a farmer 
boy, and if I were to be born again, and Lad the right to select 
my place of birth, I would locate it amid the hills of my native 
town. 

In my judgment, a boy country born and country reared is 
most fortunate; fortunate because he has a chance to grow and 
develop into manhood as nature intended that he should grow 
and develop; because he has the opportuntiy to lay the founda- 
tion for a sturdy physique, a prime requisite in this day and 
age, to escape the dissipating infiuences of a city life, and to 
learn to labor and to appreciate and honor industry. 

While my life since boyhood days has been along other lines 
than agriculture, I have not lost my interest in the welfare of 
the tillers of the soil. 2 : 

My study of the history of nations has lead me to believe that 
a country is strong only as its agricultural population is efficient, 
prosperous, and contented. Rome was great and powerful at 
home and abroad until her agricultural classes became slaves. 
Our strength as a Nation in the future will not depend upon 
battleships and armies, upon manufacturing and commerce, 
but rather upon our ability to furnish the toiling masses in our 
great industrial centers with food and clothing. 

The truth is, every man, woman, and child in the land who 
belongs to the nonagricultural class are deeply interested in the 
success of the farmer. At the end of every telephone line, at 
the end of every road or highway that leads from the city or 
village to the country, is an anxious consumer, wondering if 
the harvest time of the farmer will bring plenty or want. 

We hear a great deal to-day about the “back-to-the-farm ” 
movement. Some of the best minds of our country are engaged 
in attempting to solve the problem of how to make more numer- 
ous and efficient our agricultural workers, and it is a peculiar 
fact that the most active workers in this movement are not 
farmers, or representatives of farmers, but rather the repre- 
sentatives and spokesmen of dwellers in our cities. 

The Members of this House who come from the great indus- 
trial centers, where the ordinary dweller has not ground enough 
on which to grow a bean, are anxious anc willing to record their 
votes in favor of the appropriations carried in this bill, because 
they realize how vitally their constituents are interested in the 
success of the work of the Agricultural Department in its en- 
deavors to build up in this country a more efficient and happy 
agricultural class. 

This ‘‘ back-to-the-farm ” movement may be all right, and I 
hope it will accomplish much good, but what we need to-day is 
not so much a “ back-to-the-farm ” movement as a “ stay-on-the- 
farm” movement. The times demand a movement that will 
stem somewhat the tide of humanity now flowing from the 
country to the city, a movement that will result in retaining 
in agricultural pursuits a great many of the farmer boys and 
girls that are now drifting to our large cities, and it is to fur- 
ther this stay-on-the-farm movement that the appropriations in 
this bill are made. 

The Agricultural Department, through its various agencies, 
will continue its work of bringing about better conditions in 
rural life so that the rising generations of farmers’ sons and 
daughters will not find it necessary to go to our cities in order 
to enjoy life, and to secure adequate returns for industry. 

The rural mail, the daily newspaper, the telephone, the au- 
tomobile, good roads, better schools, and better social conditions 
are some of the forces at work to-day in transforming rural life. 
There are no reasons why there should not be as much happiness 
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and contentment in our agricultural homes as in our city homes, 
why the boys and girls of the farm should not have the same 
opportunities for securing an education that the city boys and 
girls have, and why agriculture should not be just as profitable 
for the amount of money inyested and efforts put forth as any 
other industry. 

To make it possible for the country boy and girl to have 
equal opportunities with the city boy and girl; to make farming 
more remunerative; in other words, to put the great agricul- 
tural industry of the country on the same plane as other indus- 
tries is the laudible work of the Department of Agricuiture. 

Of course, it is not to be expected or desired that all farmer 
boys will follow the life work of their fathers. There are many 
boys on the farm to-day who have undoubted talent for other 
lines of work than agriculture—boys who will make able law- 
yers, skilled surgeons, famous educators, brilliant ministers of 
the Gospel, uccessful business men, or great captains of indus- 
try. These boys will not stay on the farm and can not be kept 
there, and it is best for the world ha they be allowed to enter 
the fields for which they have special talent. 

The professional, business, and public life of our Nation has 
in the past made heavy drafts upon the farmer boys. Many 
of the distinguished names that embellish our professional and 
industrial history, and many names on the honored roll of our 
country’s statesmen are of men once farmer boys who came 
up to do part of their country’s great work from the hills and 
valleys of agricultural America. 

In this country we have no royalty, thank God; but if we 
have any uncrowned kings, they are our independent farmers, 
who rule at their own firesides—our independent farmers who 
are satisfied with and appreciate their work, who are able to 
mix brawn and brain in their toil, who understand the com- 
position of the soil they till, who know something of food 
yalues, and of plant and animal life, who realize that they are 
important factors in the economy cf the world, and are engaged 
in the most independent and honorable occupation that can 
occupy or invite the efforts of man. 
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Mr. MOTT. Mr. Speaker, this bill to impose àn additional 
$105,000,000 of taxes on the people, after the great burdens 
already put on them by the party now in control of the Gov- 
ernment, is the most inexcusable measure that we have yet been 
called upon to consider. The war in Europe is given as an ex- 
cuse for the imposition of this great burden of taxation, though 
we all know that it is not the result of that war, but of the 
war which the Democratic Party has conducted against the 
interests of the people and for the benefit, presumably, of one 
section of this country. ‘The appropriations of this Congress 
greatly exceed those of any other Congress in the history of the 
Nation. Then the revenues of the Government have been enor- 
mously reduced by the so-called “revenue” tariff act that has 
been passed. The Democratic Party in the campaign of 1912 
was loud in its denunciation of the party then in power for 
alleged profligate extravagance. Congress was charged with 
wasting public money, and the public was promised that if the 
Democrats came into control of the Government expenditures 
would be greatly reduced. By a division in the Republican 
ranks the Democrats were enabled to get control of the Goy- 
ernment; and what is the result? 

‘ WHAT THE PARTY IN POWER HAS DONE, 


All the efforts of the party in power were concentrated on the 
passage of a bill to reduce the tariff and place on the free list 
many manufactured products produced in this country. The 
tariff bill then in force had helped to extend our trade, increase 
our exports, and profit the country in other ways. Everybody 
wanting work could get it under that law. But Democratie 
tradition, coming down from slavery days, when the country 
was ruled by the South, was in favor of free trade. Hence. 
they passed a law as near to free trade as they could get it, 
under the circumstances, with a promise to bring about the 
abolition of the tariff altogether as soon as possible. The in- 
evitable result was promptly shown by the great increase in 
imports and the decline in exports: There was a balance of 


trade against the United States of £250,000,000 for the first 
seyen months of that tariff law, which was before anything 
was thought of a war in Europe, although in the last fiscal year 
of the protective-tariff law the balance of trade in favor of the 
United States was $652,875,915. That will give some idea of 
the tremendous loss the country has sustained as a result of this 
tariff legislation, to say nothing of numerous other disturbing 
measures. 

The exports for eight months under the new tariff ending with 
July this year, which was before the war in Europe had any 
particular effect, were $143,411,154 less than for the correspond- 
ing months last year under the protective tariff; but the imports 
for the same time were $151,874,825 more. In other words, 
the loss in that time to the workmen and producers in the 
United States aggregated nearly $300,000,000 on the foreign 
trade alone, to say nothing of the enormous loss at home caused 
by the vast army of idle workmen and by depression generally. 
That is the way the Democrats expanded trade and increased 
prosperity, as they promised they would do when they got con- 
trol of the Government. 

THE WAR A MERE PRETEXT. 

When the Republicans gave up the control of the Government 
to the Democrats they left a balance of the general fund in 
the Treasury of nearly $150,000,000. The Democrats reduced 
that balance as low as $74,151,000. But in the meantime they 
had imposed an income tax in addition to the corporation tax 
which the Republicans put on the statute books. Thus an enor- 
mous sum is already raised from direct taxation. Now, we 
are called on to add $105,000,000 more because of the war in 
Europe. We are not engaged in that war and there is no 
excuse for this taxation at this time. The balance in the 
Treasury on August 31 was $121,500,000. That is nearly 
$30,000,000 less than the amount the Republicans left, notwith- 
standing the great amount received from the income tax. But 
it is the result of placing on the free list a great many manu- 
factured as well as agricultural products, and at the same 
time reducing the tariff below the protective point on numerous 
other things. Thus the inexcusable tariff law and the extraor- 
dinary increase in appropriations, with the disastrous effect 
on business generally of the legislation enacted by the party 
in control of the Government, have brought about a situation 
where more revenue may be needed. For this purpose the 
pending bill has been introduced with the pretext that it is 
made necessary by the war in Europe. 

The decrease in the revenue in July was $4,818,189. That 
was not caused by the war. The decrease in August was $11.- 
503,689. Deducting the amount of the loss in July, not caused 
by the war in the least, from the total loss in August, shows a 
decline of $6,700,000. The situation so far as the war is con- 
cerned, is constantly improving. The demand for our prod- 
ucts grows greater as the war proceeds. 

Tf the loss sustained in August, as a result of the war, should 
keep up for a year, which is altogether improbable, it might 
reach $80,400,000—that is not much greater than the reduction 
made in the general-fund balance last May, and there was no 
call for war taxes at that time. The Government now has 
$75,000,000 deposited in national banks on call. Is it any worse 
to withdraw the public money from the banks as it may be 
needed than to tax the people who must draw their money 
from the banks? It would not be necessary to withdraw the 
Government's money except as occasion required. It would be 
immediately disbursed, and then return to circulation. Con- 
gress is to meet again in December, even if it adjourns, which, 
in the present outlook does not seem probable, and there would 
only be two months, and probably much less, after this bill 
could go on the statute book until Congress would reassemble, 
eyen if it does not remain here all the time. 

P AN INEXCUSABLE BURDEN. 

What possible excuse can there be for the imposition of this 
enormous additional tax of $105,000,000 at this time, under the 
pretext that it is made necessary by the war? The country isnot 
in a condition to stand such a great additional burden without 
suffering. Democratic extravagance and unwise legislation 
bave already imposed vast burdens on the people. The party 
seems to haye no consideration for the people when sectional 
interests are concerned. The river and harbor bill is an illus- 
tration of that fact. That bill as reported to the Senate, in- 
volyed an expenditure of nearly as much money as would be 
collected from this alleged war-revenue bill. The Democratic 
Party fought tooth and nail for weeks to get that enormous 
appropriation bill through the Senate, but patriotic Republicans 
valiantly contested against the unnecessary expenditures in that 
bill, and finally it has been reduced in that body to $20,000,000. 

The revenues of the railroads of the country fell off $44,- 
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the business situation that can be had from any single source. 
All that enormous loss is wholly due to the Democratic Party 


and its shameless legislation. The default on railroad se- 
curities up to the Ist of August amounted to $583,000,000. 
There is a like condition in other lines of business. Charitable 
and kindred organizations are now preparing for the most dis- 
tressing winter they have had in many years. The Government 
is the only one not cutting expenses. It is piling up expendi- 
tures at a rate hitherto unknown and then imposing direct 
taxes to make up the amount. Securities of insurance com- 
panies and sayings banks haye shrunk in value in 18 months, 
under this administration, to the extent of $500,000,000. Con- 
gress is largely responsible for that result. 

Senator BANKHEAD, an old Member of Congress and a lead- 
ing member of the Democratic Party, speaking of this alleged 
emergency revenue bill, said, No man can tell how long it 
will be before another emergency will require an additional 
levy.” Thus we may expect before long more taxes on some 
other pretext. Mr. BANKHEAD, in speaking of the river and 
harbor bill, said, “ Why should we insist on taxing the Treasury 
with $30,000,000 more than we can possibly expend?” We 
may well ask in regard to this pending measure why should the 
people be taxed $105,000,000 when not a cent of it will be ex- 
pended necessarily this year and Congress will be in session 
to act whenever it may be necessary to do so, as it probably 
will be necessary in time under the control of the present party 
in power? 

GOVERNMENT OWNEESHIP OF RAILROADS, ETC, UNWISE. 


The Democrats have had the benefit of $8,800,000 from the 
surplus fund in the Postal Service during the fiscal year of 
1913, which should have been credited to that year. They also 
have had the benefit of the sale of two war vessels for $12,000,- 
000 to Greece. With these advantages and reasonable expendi- 
tures there would have been no need of any additional revenue 
beyond that already collected by the income tax and in other 
ways. The President is authorized, under the war-revenue act 
of 1898, to issue certificates of indebtedness, when necessary to 
meet public expenditures, to the amount of $100,000,000. ‘That 
shows how utterly ridiculous is this war pretext for imposing 
$105,000,000 more of taxes. They have passed a law, or, rather, 
propose to do so, having received the approval of the party 
in power and the President, to issue 3 per cent bonds for $30,- 
000,000 for the Government to buy ships and engage in foreign 
trade. This ridiculous proposition for the Government to en- 
gage in the shipping business is only one of many such extraor- 
dinary measures that have been brought forward by the party in 
power. The Government ownership of railroads and telegraph 
and telephone lines, the manufacture of armor plate, the con- 
struction of more shipyards to build war vessels, the construc- 
tion of a railroad in Alaska are some of the other measures 
proposed or approved by that party. A bill has been introduced 
for the Government to take over the tobacco and cigar industry, 
the same as is the case now in France and in some other Euro- 
pean countries. In fact there hardly seems to be any end to 
the extent to which Democrats would involve the Government 
in competition with private enterprise. The Governemnt has not 
undertaken anything in that way without vastly increasing the 
expenditure for the purpose. The printing which the Govern- 
ment does costs about twice as much as it would if done by 
contract. 

The Postmaster General has proposed to save something like 
$20,000,000 a year by contracting for the Rural Free Delivery 
Service, the same as was done with the Star Route Service. 
Every warship that has been built in a Government yard, if the 
interest on the money invested in the yard and the salaries of 
all officials were taken into consideration, cost a great deal 
more than when done by contract. Millions of dollars more are 
paid to railroads for the Postal Service than would be expended 
for the same purpose by private corporations. The Government 
ean not do its work as cheaply as individuals and private cor- 
porations, but there are some things which it is necessary for 
the Government to do. The attempt of the Democrats to involve 
the Government to a vast extent in business not necessarily be- 
longing to it is very unwise, and doubly so when that party is 
all the time trying to nullify the civil-seryice law and eyen to 
repeal it. 

THE REVENUE PROVISIONS EXTRAORDINARY, 

The provisions of this revenue bill are extraordinary. Whisky, 
a product, to a large extent, of Kentucky and other Southern 
States, is exempted from the provisions of the bill. Why? 
There is no answer in reason. The State of Kentucky has some 
very pronounced free traders in this Congress, but their whisky 
has not been hurt in any respect by taxation under the present 
party control of the Government. Foreign spirits pay a duty 


700,000 during the last fiscal year. That is the best index to of $2.60 proof gallon, The internal- revenue tax in the United 
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States is $1.10. Thus this great Kentucky product is protected 
by the tariff to the extent of $1.50 a proof gallon. There is no 
product in this country that could better afford to be taxed than 
this domestic whisky. The State of Virginia, by a very large 
majority, has just voted to stop the sale in that State of intoxi- 
cating beverages. Many other States have voted in like man- 
ner. The prohibition sentiment is largely increasing in the 
South because of the desire to keep liquor away from the colored 
man. What, then, is the powerful influence of the distillers and 
whisky dealers that exempts this article from further taxation 
and which gave it such large protection in the existing law? 

Wines are taxed, though they are used for many other pur- 
poses than for beverages, particularly in drugs and medicines. 
The tax imposed by this bill on California wines, for instance, 
in which State $160,000,000 is said to be invested in their pro- 
duction, is equal to the market value of the wine. No possible 
excuse can be given for this high tax on wine while whisky 
is exempted. The additional tax of $2 on every, $1,000 of 
capital and surplus of banks is equivalent to an income tax 
of 4 per cent, assuming that net earnings of banks average 5 
per cent. The United States in 1913 produced 140,000,000 
gallons of distilled liquors, of which 97,000,000 gallons were 
whisky, gin, and rum, and there were imported large addi- 
tional quantities of such stuff. Nothing else offers so well for 
taxation as whisky, and so forth. The tax on gasoline is also 
inexcusable. It is used by automobiles, which seems to be 
the excuse for the tax, but automobiles are largely used now 
for farming and business purposes. But gasoline is used to run 
many different kinds of engines and other motors. The tax 
on life insurance policies and on fire insurance, and so forth, 
and on mortgages, telegraph and telephone messages, express 
and freight, promissory notes, and all things of that kind are 
taxes that fall upon the people, chiefly on the poor. They are 
the ones who incur mortgages and who necessarily take out 
life and fire insurance policies and give promissory notes, and 
it is a shame to impose more taxes on them to make up for 
extravagant appropriations by the party in power, which has 
also imposed on the people of this country vast millions of 
dollars in the way of taxes that were heretofore collected from 
manufacturers and others in foreign lands. : 

BUSINESS CONDITIONS IN NEW YORK STATE. 

Letters from leading manufacturers and business men in my 
district, which I present herewith, show that business was ad- 
versely affected long before the war in Europe began by the 
Democratic tariff law and the so-called “ reform” legislation in 
general. While I do not think that business there, as a rule, 
was hurt as badly as in some other sections, yet the injury has 
been great and continuous. Unfortunately, as will be seen, the 
manufacturers look for worse conditions instead of better 
under this administration. They believe that some improve- 
ment may follow a Republican sweep at the coming elections. 
That would at least partially end the work of destruction by 
putting this House in control of a party that does not believe in 
reckless experiments largely for the benefit of the old Southern 
States. In that respect a halt would be called, awaiting the 
time when the Republicans could come into complete control of 
the Government again and undo some of the destructive work 
already accomplished. 

HOW THE FARMERS HAVE BEEN HURT. 

There is a large agricultural interest in my district. There, 
as elsewhere, they reaped a fair harvest this year, which would 
ordinarily have brought prosperity to practically all of the 
people. But that result was negatived by the destructive tariff 
legislation, which aimed a cruel blow at the northern farmers. 
They are subject to the unfair competition of Canadian farmers 
across the lake, and of those of other lands, who do not pay 
anything like as high wages or contribute to the support of our 
Government, and who are at the same time protected at home 
from foreign competition. x 

Farm products have been imported under the new tariff to 
an alarming extent, even when produced abundantly in this 
country. Foreign producers in many cases have, in addition to 
cheap labor, advantages in transportation rates, and thus haye 
been able to ship, for instance, Argentine corn as far west as 
Chicago. We exported $24,445,693 worth of corn in eight 
months last year under the protective tariff, and only $4,740,454 
in the corresponding time this year with the new tariff in oper- 
ation. With the Panama Canal now open for traffic, we shall, 
in time, haye a flood of oriental products on the Atlantic coast 
in addition to those which now come from Canada, Mexico, 
Europe, and elsewhere. Do we want to reduce American work- 
men to the level of Chinese, Japanese, Hindu, and other such 
workmen? How can that be avoided if we admit the competing 
products of those countries free of duty or at rates which are 
not protective? 


WHAT THE MANUFACTURERS SAY, 


The paper industry is a large one in my district. How that 
fares can be seen from the letters, including one from the sec- 
retary and treasurer of three old mills now in the hands of a 
receiver. That is a business that has been demoralized over 
all of the country by the Democratic tariff law. But that law 
greatly accelerated business in Canada, where many new mills 
have been erected. Paper of the kind that is admitted free into 
the United States is excluded from Canada by high protective 
duties. It is the same way with farm products and many other 
things put on the free list by the Democrats. Even an industry 
not directly affected by the tariff change is hurt indirectly by 
the forced restriction or entire closing of mills in other indus- 
trial lines. Thus a firm of coal dealers in Watertown, in my 
district, tell how their business is adyersely affected by the 
great injury to the paper manufacturers. 

The half-baked legislation rushed through Congress to supple- 
ment the Sherman antitrust law is another source of loud com- 
plaint. It causes uncertainty which will take years of court 
decisions to straighten out. 

THE FAR-REACHING EFFECT OF THE TARIFF CHANGES, 

The head of a yarn company tells how the removal of pro- 
tection from the finer grades of cotton goods made in the North, 
thus forcing manufacturers into the lines of cheaper goods 
largely made in the South with child labor, has hurt his busi- 
ness. The proprietor of a large machine works in Oswego 
was in Europe this year, before the war began, investigating 
conditions there. He tells about the wonderful growth of 
manufacturing in Germany as a result of Bismarck'’s wise 
course in adopting a protective tariff, such as had accomplished 
great wonders in the United States. How small factories have 
grown rapidly into large enterprises in Germany is well known. 
There is no great party in that country all of the time threaten- 
ing its industries and prosperity, such as the Democratic Party 
dees in the United States. In fact, there is not another great 
uation in the world beset in that manner, as they have no such 
teachings from the slavery days to contend with. The German 
manufacturer is now shut out from competing by the war, but 
when that ends he may be expected to renew the contest with 
redoubled energy. 

THE WAGE CONTRAST, 

The great difference in wages in Europe and in this country 
is a cause of remark by the Oswego investigator. That is a 
subject on which there is no ground for a difference of opinion. 
The British Government sent agents to the United States and 
to other countries to determine the facts. Of course, the com- 
parison was not altogether fair, as only the rate of wages 
fixed by trade-unions in England, about one-sixth of the total 
workers, was taken into consideration. In this country rates 
were obtained from various sources. Even then the British 
Government conceded that the average rates are about two and 
one-third times higher in the United States than in England, 
while they are four or five times higher than the wages in some 
continental countries, and there is hardly room for comparison 
with the pitiable sums paid in China, India, Japan, and other 
Asiatic countries. But under the Democratic tariff law Ameri- 
can workmen are compelled to compete with the foreigners 
receiving such wages. That is why imports increased so rap- 
idly while exports declined after the Democratic tariff law took 
effect, and accounted for the army of idle workmen and the 
closed and partly closed shops. 

The Oswego manufacturer who made this investigation in 
Europe says that if wages were reduced in this country nearer 
to the level prevailing in other countries we could hope for a 
larger share of the foreign trade. That is true enough; but the 
people of this country will never consent to any such a reduc- 
tion in wages. We want our workmen to be well paid, and 
capable of maintaining their families in comfort, and of giving 
them an education and other advantages. For that reason the 
workmen should not only be protected but relieved from the 
burden of helping to maintain a vast army of insane, feeble- 
minded, and other derelicts brought to the United States from 
foreign countries. Of the many millions of dollars expended by 
New York State annually to maintain the insane in its asylums 
one-half the sum is for insane persons that have come from 
other lands, and the same is trure of other derelicts. They 
should be more rigidly excluded and our people relieved of such 
an unjust burden. 

THE WORDS OF AN EXPERIENCED MANUFACTURER. 

One of the letters I have not printed gives the experience of 
a man long in the manufacturing business in my district. He 
tells of the injurious effect of the Democratic tariff law in 
curtailing the output of his factory, forcing the discharge of 
workmen, and injuring him generally, and he tells of the like 
effect in other lines of trade throughout the country. That 


man’s business in my district is not an exception. He said, 
before the European war began; “Every factory here has laid 
off men since the 1st of last January, and things are not im- 
proying.” He tells of like condi.ions in Syracuse, Utica, Au- 
burn, Fulton, and other places, and expresses the belief that 
“we have not seen the worst of it.” That is the truth, A 
Republican victory at the coming elections will aid in restoring 
confidence, as it wil] demonstrate that the voters no longer 
intend to keep the free-trade minority in power by dividing the 


opposition. 
NO REDUCTION IN THE COST OF LIVING, 

i The Democratic Party made the reduced cost of living the 
chief ground for asking for the votes of the people. They 
promised in their platform and in the speeches of their can- 
didates, including the President, to bring that about, Why the 
destruction of the protective tariff on so many things, the dis- 
missal of millions of workers, this almost continuous session 
of Congress with its disturbing threats and legislation and in- 
creased expenditures, if the cost of living were not to be 
reduced? There is no gain from any other point of view. 

It was like many other promises made in the platform of 
that party, only to be repudiated after they obtained office. 
There has been no reduction in the cost of living, That is con- 
ceded in official reports. The first six months of this tariff we 
paid $5,000,000 a month more on the average for foods im- 
ported, and exported 50 per cent less, while the cost of living 
increased instead of diminished. The war in Europe has some 
effect now, but the new tariff was thoroughly tested before that 
war began. The disastrous result, as shown in a decreased 
revenue, higher prices, business depression, workmen unem- 
ployed, and so forth, was indisputable. 

The importers have made a great deal more money under the 
new tariff. They undersold the American producer just suffi- 
clent to drive him out of the market, and then put up the price. 
Take chloral hydrate, for illustration. It was put on the free 
Ust and the American factory driven out of the business. 
When we became dependent on the foreign supply, before the 
war, the price was put up 50 per cent. In many lines of chemi- 
cals similar results haye followed from the Democratic tariff 
law. We have built up in this country a large chemical indus- 
try as the result of protection, and were adding to the total in 
the way of fine chemicals when the Democrats passed their 
free-trade law, striking a tremendous blow at the industry. 
Germany, by Government favor and trust organizations, aided 
by low wages, became the greatest producer of chemicals in the 
world, taking away much of Great Britain’s and France’s trade 
in those lines. The Democrats proposed to increase our de- 
pendence on Germany and other nations, and did so by their 
tariff law. Now, war comes and cuts off dyes and other neces- 
sary articles, completely demonstrating the folly of their 
course. We should be independent instead of dependent, and 
can only be so under a protective tariff. 

Wool was put on the free list and the Government lost $15,- 
000,000 in revenue, while the price went up. But at shearing 
time it was 10 cents a pound lower than a year ago. When the 
wool growers had sold at that loss the importers put up the 
price. Consumers get no benefit from this loss to flockmasters. 
Sugar factories in Michigan were paying under contract 50 
cents a ton less for beets before the war began—a loss of $5 an 
acre to the farmers—but the price of sugar to consumers was 
increased, and now is vastly more without benefit to the farmer. 

The Government has lost a large revenue on sugar, but the full 
loss has not been met yet, as the total abolition of the duty has 
been deferred for some months. But the way the trust and its 
associate refiners put up prices before the European war began 
tells the story of the great wrong done by the Democratic free 
traders. 

THE WORKING BALANCE DECREASED. 

The Republicans left a working balance in the Treasury of 
$150,000,000, which the Democrats reduced more than one-half, 
and have added enormously to taxation, with still more coming. 
The sale of securities in June was the smallest in 20 years, or 
since the time of Cleveland and the previous Democratic tariff. 
Very many large corporations passed dividends and others re- 
duced their payments. Long before the European war began 
Senator Lirrirr, of Rhode Island, told of the American Woolen 
Co. turning a profit of $3,000,000 a year into a loss of $800,000, 
while at that time they were employing only from 50 to 60 per 
cent of their regular force of employees, but woolen imports 
greatly increased though consumers could buy woolen clothing 
no cheaper. This company operates a splendid mill at Fulton, 
in my district. . 

Eggs and pig iron come from China; steel rails from India; 
corn and meats from South America; tin plate in greatly in- 
creased quantities and other manufactured products from Eu- 
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rope; paper, hoop iron, and steel, and so forth, from Canada; 
and numerous other products which could as well, except for 
wages and transportation costs, be produced at home come from 
various parts of the world, while American workmen who 
should be employed in making those things are in idleness. 
4 What is the explanation? President Wilson says that it is 

psychological” or imaginative. But that does not give em- 
ployment to the workmen, feed their families, open the closed 
mills, or do anything else except offer exercise for the Presi- 
dent's imaginative faculties. That did not satisfy the creditors 
to the extent of some $40,000,000 of the Claflin establishment in 
New York, started 71 years ago. The head of that great im- 
porting establishment was naturally a free trader who did not 
like to find fault with the policy of his party. But the corpora- 
tion had a number of retail houses scattered over the country 
carrying large stocks. The new tariff caused a very consider- 
able depreciation, while the depression in trade affected the re- 
ceipts, with the result that the house in New York was called 
upon to make good the losses. Failure followed. It was useless 
to try and disguise the cause. Had the new tariff law not gone 
on the statute books, that failure would not have taken place. 
It was the largest failure of the kind in the history of the 
country, but only one of many due to the monstrous sectional 
free-trade tariff law. 

ONLY PART OF THE DESTRUCTIVE WORK YET ACCOMPLISHED, 

It must not be forgotten that the Democratic work of tariff 
destruction has only begun. President Wilson has repeatedly 
declared his belief in sweeping away, in the words of Speaker 
CLARK, “every vestige of a protective tariff.” That is the be- 
lief of a majority of the Democratic Party, particularly those of 
the South. They look out for peanuts, whisky, tobacco, rice, 
and other southern products, but want duties swept away on all 
northern products, They have only begun that work, to use 
their own language. If enabled to retain control of both 
Houses of Congress by the division in the Republican ranks, 
they intend to carry out their aim in that respect. Instead of 
compelling the foreigner who sells his goods in this country to 
help pay the expenses of our Government, the Democrats pro- 
pose to impose that burden almost exclusively on our own 
people and let the foreigner reap his rich harvest without any ` 
contribution. The income tax explains one way of accomplish- 
ing that purpose. If that tax were extended so as to include 
workmen, as in free-trade England, and as it probably will be 
here if the Democrats remain in control, it could be enormously 
increased, It has proven a disappointment so far, and now 
another $105,000,000 is to be collected from the people under 
the pretext of the war in Europe. 

RIVER AND HARBOR BILL AS AN ILLUSTRATION, 

Notwithstanding the deficit in the revenue, the river and 
harbor bill, as reported to the Senate, which illustrates appro- 
priations this year, involved expenditures in order to complete 
its projects of about $95,000,000, much the largest bill of the 
kind ever passed, I believe in wise appropriations for such a 
purpose, but they are constructing a canal along the Ohio River 
to cost $64,000,000. Only about 10 per cent of the river traffic 
uses the part of the canal already constructed. The Ohio River 
lost 43 per cent of its traffic between 1905 and 1912, but the lake 
traffic greatly increased. Some $144,000,000 have been ex- 
pended on the Mississippi River, and nearly $50,000,000 more 
are involved in the improvements named in the pending bill. 
In New York we expend without aid from Washington over 
$100,000,000 on a barge canal to connect the Lakes with the 
ocean. Much of the Government money expended on the Missis- 
sippi River has been absolutely wasted. The reckless appropria- 
tions illustrates the way money is being saved“ by the Demo- 
crats in accordance with their platform declaration demanding 
“a return to that simplicity and economy which befits demo- 
cratic government, and a reduction in the number of useless 
offices, the salaries of which drain the substance of the people.” 
That river and harbor bill was finally cut by the Senate because 
forced to do so by Republican opposition. 

OFFICES GREATLY INCREASED, 


Not only are expenditures much greater, but the number of 
offices was never so rapidly increased in time of peace. The 
chairman of the Committee on Appropriations boasts that they 
cut the estimates submitted by the administration about 
$40,000,000, but there is no assurance that it was wisely done, 
while in the river and harbor and other matters the advice of 
the administration was never asked. Even at this session the 
Treasury Department asked for an increase of 219 places out- 
side of those provided for in the collection of the income tax, 
while other departments also asked for increases. 

Some old soldiers have been dismissed in the Post Office and 
in other departments to make places for Democrats, and Con- 
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federate veterans are now given the same military honors in 
burial in Arlington that are given to Union veterans, strange 
‘as that is. Many civil-service employees have been demoted 
because they are not Democrats. The Senate provided for 
‘another Assistant Secretary of State—to keep an account of 
the Secretary’s lecture engagements, as one Member 

‘and also for another Assistant Secretary of the Treasury. That 
jis the way offices have been reduced. The Secretary of the 
Treasury asked for $1,000,000 for use in collecting the income 
tax, but he was given $1,500,000. Why? Possibly because those 
places were excluded from the civil-service law and $500,000 
can be used for political ends in appointing Democratic poli- 
ticians to places where they can travel over the country, ex- 
penses paid, and do campaign work. 

MULTIPLYING THE PLACES, 

The Secretary of Commerce asked for $100,000 in order to 
appoint a commercial attaché in each foreign country, with a 
secretary, to “extend trade.” Of course he got what he asked 
for and also an increased amount for commercial agents. In 
both cases these places are excluded from the civil-service law, 
and the Secretary fixes the pay and allows expenses. Com- 
mercial attachés are given places where social duties will be 
prominent, and they must be persona grata to the Government 
to which they are accredited, but their aid in extending trade 
will be nil. The commercial agents and the consuls are much 
better situated to do such work. But that is a mere illustra- 
tion of how new places have been created instead of reducing 
offices,” as demanded by the Democratic platform, 

These new places have been excluded from the civil-seryice 
regulations, and not only that but many other places, such 
as deputy internal-reyenue collectors, and so forth, have been 
removed from under the civil-service law, a beneficent statute 
which Senator Kern, of Indiana, and other Democrats have 
given notice of their intention to try and get repealed at the 
next session of Congress. The Government clerks, excluding a 
few in the highest grades, have not had their salaries increased 
since back in the fifties. How they can live, as a rule, on their 
present salaries is a matter of wonder. Congressmen and 
others have had their salaries raised more than once, but many 
Democrats want to make the underpaid clerks subject to 
political considerations in obtaining appointments and holding 
their places. It is strange that any sane and patriotic man 
should favor such a policy. But we have seen brewers and 
other such men appointed to diplomatic offices because of their 
contributions to Democratic campaign funds, while men who 
have worked their way up by long years of faithful service 
have been removed. That is the civil-service reform record of 
the party in power. 

ENORMOUS GOLD EXPORTS—RAILROADS LOSE. 

Foreigners distrust us under this new Democratic law, and 
they were selling our securities, as well as taking less of our 
merchandise, and selling us their products for cash long before 
the European war began. Hence the unprecedented outflow of 
gold, amounting to an increase of 140 per cent in six months. 
In 1904 when we were paying France for the Panama Canal 
we sent $68,500,000 to Europe in a short time, but this year we 
exported $84,000,000 in the corresponding time without getting 
anything to our advantage in return. 

During the first half of June the movement of freight cars on 
the Pennsylvania Railroad decreased 17 per cent. That was 
double the loss for the five months from January to June, and 
it shows that if we are suffering from psychology the disease 
was growing worse instead of better. Gross earnings of the 
Pennsylvania system for the first five months this year de- 
creased $12,920,469. The seven most important railroads in the 
Central Freight Association territory reported a decrease in 
10 months of $19,588,000 in the net earnings with which to meet 
interest and other obligatory charges. They had a 11.40 per 
cent decrease in gross earnings for May and 13.30 per cent de- 
crease for two weeks in June. Idle cars increased 140 per cent. 
Commercial failures showed a 71 per cent increase this year 
over 1912, under Republican control. The Baldwin Locomotive 
Works usually employed 19,000 men in i912, in the correspond- 
ing time this year they were using less than one-half that 
number. 

Mr. Hays, chairman of the State Republican convention of 
Indiana, in accounting for the decrease in the P ssive and 
Democratic vote at the primaries in that State, seid: 


The industrial conditions in this State are distressing. This was first 
felt by our great stcel industries, and has extended over the State to 
the recent shut-down of the 
the largest in the country. 
sidings in one county in 


Like reports come from other States, and this was before the 
European war began. 


t Showers Furniture Factory, one of 
here are a thousand empty coal cars in 


LEGITIMATD DEMAND FOR MONEY RESTRICTED. 


The New York banks were overflowing with money before 
the war began; call money on stock exchange collateral was a 
drug in the market because of the lack of demand; but invest- 
ment funds for new enterprises could not easily be obtained, as 
the banks did not know what might happen and they want their 
funds ready for use. 

We were told here last December that “when the currency 
act passed, everything would blossom as a rose,” but as my 
colleague, Mr, Payne, remarked, it is the blossoming of 
thistles instead of roses. That act went into effect long ago, 
but like the tariff law, the good things promised turned to 
ashes. Now, the trust amendments are held up as the re- 
generating feature, but we know well enough that only bitter 
fruit will come from that ill-digested legislation. i 

Congress has been kept in session and business agitated with- 
out any reason. Months were worse than wasted in repudiating 
the emphatically expressed wishes of the voters in favor of the 
exemption from tolls on the Panama Canal of coastwise ves- 
sels. We were given to understand that complications in our 
relations with Great Britain demanded such action. Now, 
former Ambassador Bryce, and Earl Grey, the British foreign 


secretary, both declare that no communication on the subject 


had passed between Great Britain and the United States since 
Woodrow Wilson was inaugurated. All of that time wasted 
and great injury done to our commerce for no reason except to 
allow the President to show his boss control over Congress. 
Nearly every other nation subsidizes its vessels. We do nof, 
Foreign countries pay the tolls of their vessels in the Suez 
Canal and some of them have already made arrangements to 
do so at Panama. Our vessels can not compete under such 
gross discrimination. 

But not satisfied with that, the President has entered into 
an agreement with Colombia to pay her $25,000,000 and allow 
her vessels the free use of the canal, which is denied to our 
vessels, and at the same time apologize to her because we were 
able to construct the canal without paying Colombia a large 
sum in practical blackmail. And this shameful agreement was 
made in order to discredit a Republican administration. It 
seems almost incredible. 


THE SOUTH HURT ALSO, 


While the southern Democrats representing a comparatively 
small minority of the country control nearly every important 
committee in Congress, as well as the Presidency, and have 
dominated all legislation, they have not been able to escape 
the effects of their own short-sighted folly. A southern busi- 
ness man, Mr. L. F. Edmunds, in a letter from his mills in 
Georgia, written before the European war, said: 

In this section, around Athens, Ga., there are nine cotton mills. One 
of these is rum full time, the balance all running four s in the 
week, and have been for some time. Business this year with us has 
been the worst yet; whether this is due to the tariff law, we can not 
say. We have not been able to sell our product this year, and so 
had to cut down running. Could not get near cost for yarn, and so 
we quit making it. 

The president of the Armstrong Cotton Mills Co., at Gastonia, 
N. C., which is equipped with the most modern machinery, said 
that they were operating only one-half of their machinery, and 
that at a loss, for some time. 

The secretary-treasurer of a mill corporation at Mount Holly, 
N. C., said that they were running on short time on old orders, 
and that prices offered were below the cost of production, and 
that “it seems that very soon we will of necessity have to 
close down.” 

The Jewell Cotton Mills (Inc.), at Thomasville, N. C., said 
in June that— 

The cotton mills are curtailing quite a lot, and some of them hare 
closed. down indefinitely. 

Several other mills in that section made like reports. Mr. 
Reinhardt, president of the Elm Grove Cotton Mills, at Lin- 
colnton, N. ©., stated that 1,000,000 spindles were not running 
more than two-thirds time. 

Many of the sugar plantations and mills in Louisiana are in 
bankruptcy and others have ceased to operate, although sugar 
has not yet gone on the free list, though the duty has been re- 
duced. The Daily Trade Record, in an article about the result 
at Fall River, Mass., said: 

Idle machinery throughout the milis has been estimated this week 
at approximately 85 per cent. 

Hence the South, as well as the North, suffers, though not to 
the same extent, because manufacturing is comparatively light 
in the southern section. The war can not be used as an excuse 
for this condition of affairs, which existed before the war 
began. 
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WHY AMERICANS CAN NOT COMPETE, 7 

Steel rails were shipped to this country before the war from 
Bombay, where 159 Europeans and 7,000 natives are employed 
in the industry, and the 159 Europeans get nearly the same 
amount in wages that is paid to the 7,000 natives. Mr. Charles 
P. Perrin, an American, is connected with the mills and is good 
authority on the subject. Pig iron from the furnaces is carried 
by women who receive 8 cents a day. Common laborers receive 
8 cents a day. Similar wages are paid in China, which is ship- 
ping to the Pacific coast. The Democrats put pig iron and 
many other things on the free list, and Americans are asked to 
compete with such labor. 

Janeaway & Co., the oldest wall-paper concern in the United 
States, with extensive mills at New Brunswick, N. J., an- 
nounced their intention to retire from the industry because of 
the Democratic tariff. $ 

Senator GALLINGER told of a Nashua (N. II.) shoe manufac- 
tory which lost a Baltimore customer who bought $200,000 worth 
annually because he could purchase lower of an English house. 
Two woolen mills in Lebanon, N. H., which had been running 
one-third capacity, closed down entirely. 

Numerous cases of a like nature might be recited if it were 
necessary to show the superlative folly of the Democratic at- 
tack on our protective tariff. 

HARM DONE IN OTHER WAYS—-MR. HEARST’S WARNING. 

I have already referred to the Panama Canal legislation, but 
the same kind of work goes on in other directions, What 
greater folly could be shown than in our dealings with Mexico? 
We went to great expense and loss of life in capturing Vera 
Cruz to prevent a German vessel from unloading arms, and then 
we permitted it to unload at a not distant port, holding Vera 
Cruz at the large cost of several millions of dollars without any 
purpose. The administration conceded to Colombia greater 
rights in the Panama Canal than we have ourselves, under our 
present Government contention, 

The new Federal Reserve Board, under the currency act, was 
all made up of Democrats, and one of the men came to the 
United States in 1902, and a director in the International Har- 
vester Trust, one of the greatest trusts in the country, was 
nominated though not confirmed. Bills have been introduced 
with the President's sanction to give the Philippine Islands 
practical independence, with the assurance of full independence 
in the early future, though former President Taft and others 
familiar with the islands assert that they are totally unfitted 
for independence, of which there can be no doubt. 

Mr. William R. Hearst is an eminent Democrat with a large 
following. He says: 

It will be the duty of loyal American citizens to consider only the 
welfare of our people and our country and to remoye a party which is a 
menace to national prosperity and progress. „There is no limit 
to the injury that the Democratic Party might inflict upon this coun- 
try if it were returned to power with any sort of indorsement of its 
dangerous and disloyal acts. The country must be rescued from such 
possible injury, and the injury already inflicted must be repaired as far 
as it is possible to do so. 

This country sends $500,000,000 annually to Europe to pay 
interest on bonds, dividends on stocks, shipping bills, and so 
forth, When we had a balance of trade in our favor of $652,- 
875,915, as we did under the protective tariff law in 1913, there 
was no dfficulty in meeting that $500,000,000 of European de- 
mands. But with a balance of trade against us, as is now the 
case, it is going to be a difficult task to prevent bankruptcy, 
and if the existing tariff Jaw remains in force bankruptey will 
stare us in the face, as it does now a vast number of mer- 
chants and corporations. Within six weeks, up to September 20, 
nearly 40 corporations ceased paying their accustomed divi- 
dends. With a huge tax bill imposed on them, in addition to 
what they already have to pay, what will become of the busi- 
ness men of the United States? The Wall Street Journal has 
printed letters from Maine, Massachusetts, Utah, Nebraska, 
Colorado, Missouri, Chicago, and other States and cities, from 
leading business men, as to the effect on business of the war 
in Europe. These letters practically all agree that, except where 
manufacturers have been deprived of raw material, the war 
has not seriously interfered with business. 


How IMPORTS INCREASED IN JULY—CANADA’S DUTIES. 


Hosiery imports in July inereasd 45 per cent, as compared 
with July, 1913. Other knit goods increased 2,120 per cent. 
Autos and parts increased 495 per cent; seeds, 158 per cent; 
manufactures of silk, 228 per cent; wool, class 1, 731 per cent; 
elass 2, 503 per cent; class 3, 53 per cent; cloths, 124 per cent; 
carpets, 58 per cent; dress goods, 201 per cent; wearing apparel, 
92 per cent; other manufactures of wool, 133 per cent; cutlery, 
SS per cent; lice, 92 per cent; linen yarn, 60 per cent; leather 
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and tanned skins; 98 per cent; paper and manufactures of, 54 
per cent. That was the rate of increase in one month before 


the war had taken effect. 
and not the war. 

Canada bas just put into effect a number of changes in her 
tarif which, like previous changes, have an adverse effect on 
the United States, notwithstanding that the Democratic tariff 
law admits so many Canadian products free of duty, while simi- 
lar products are dutiable in that country and low rates of duty 
are imposed on the remainder of Canada’s products. The 
United States has to pay what is called the general tariff rates 
in Canada, which are much higher than those imposed on many 
other countries, and an ayerage of a third higher than those 
paid by British products. 

Following the example of some of her European neighbors in 
repudiating treaties, Turkey has taken a step in the same direc- 
tion, aud she proposes to increase duties 100 per cent on foreign 
textiles, shoes, alcohol, ete. That is the tendency the world 
aver; the lowering of rates and admission of foreign products 
free is confined to legislation in the United States under the 
Democratic Party. Alongside that goes an enormous increase in 
expenditures. These will amount to at least $100,000,000 more 
for the current fiscal year than was ever appropriated before in 
the history of the country. That readily accounts for the al- 
leged necessity of this emergency revenue bill, with a prospect 
of another one before long. Senator KENYON, who was for- 
merly a Government officer, says: 

You can hardly go along the streets of Washington without being run 
over by a Government automobile in which is riding the wife of some 
5 official or somebody else at Government expense, to make 
calls 

And so forth. 

That is an example of the way the Government is now being 
run to save expenses which were imaginative features of the 
Democratic canvass in 1912. 

Senator RANSDELL, speaking no farther back than September 
14, and he is a Democrat who bas long been a Member of Con- 
gress, said: 

All kinds of food producis are high, higher than usual. 
hry in this country has constantly increased, 
people haye not increased. Most of our laboring 


support their families on 3 the same wages as formerly, though 
the prices of food are higher. They are going to suffer, more or less 


WHAT MANUFACTURERS SAY, 


The following letters from representative manufacturers in 
my district, all written before the European war began, will 
give a fair idea of the way in which business has been injured 
and workmen thrown ont of employment by the new Demo- 
cratic tariff law: 


[Mark S. Wilder, receiver for the Remington-Marti 5 
ville Paper Co., Norwood Paper Co.—“ Tia Remain Sen mane 
at Norfolk, N. X., Raymondville, N. Y., Norwood, N. Y. 
ington, president; F. M. Hugo, secretary and treasurer. ] 


WATERTOWN, N. Y. 


That is the trouble with the country 


The cost of 
The wages of our 
men are obli to 


Hon. LUTHER W. Morr, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. 0. 


My Dran CONGRESSMAN: The above letterhead, “Mark S. Wilder 
receiver for the Remington-Martin Co., Raymondville Paper Co., and 
Norwood Paper Co.,” is a complete answer to your question as to the 
test 5 Underwood tariff law on the paper industry in northern 

ew York. 

The Underwood tariff bill has resulted in the demoralization of the 

news-print business, not only in northern New oo but throughont the 
United States. The news-print paper market of the United States has 
been handed over to the Canadian producers without any consideration 
to the American manufacturer. e 1 importation of news-print 
aper from Canada into this country has Increased almost five fold in 
he past three years—from 300 tons to 1,350 tons. The result is the 
building up of the news-print business in Canada at the expense of 
the American manufacturer. The daily production of news print in 
Canada is being increased by the construction of lar; paper mills 
which will increase the daily production by 600 tons and will increase 
the daily importation from Canada to 1,950 tons. The effect of this 
incre importation has been the decrease in the price of print paper 
in this country of $3 per ton during the past two Fears. 

The American manufacturer is unable to produce print paper as 
cheaply as his Canadian riyal, because pulp wood costs at least per 
cord more delivered at the average American mill than at the arengo 
Canadian mill, and it takes about a cord and a quarter of wood to 
make a ton of paper. The tariff board, after an exhaustive examina- 
tion of the whole news-print business in the United States and Canada, 
reported to the President about four years ago that the cost of manu- 
facture of a ton of news print in this country was $5.25 more than in 
Canada, but in spite of this fact the tariff has been taken off entirely 
from news-print paper. The news-print manufacturers of this countr 
have been com tied to compete 12 this handicap, with the ineyi- 
table results loss of profits and loss of employment for thousands. of 
employees, bankruptcy, and receiverships. here are in northern New 
York to-day four paper mills in bankruptcy and several others in the 
hands of ir creditors, and the end is not TE 

The above conclusions prore conclusively the truth of the statements 
made by the news-print manufacturers to the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee of Congress and the Finance Committee of the Senate, that the 
news print manufacturer of this country needed the protection of at 
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— $5.25 per ton to enable him to compete with the Canadian pro- 


ducer. 
Yours, very truly, Francts M. Hao, 
[Newton Falls 1 Co. ; Frank L. Moore, president and man- 
ager; F. T. Helmer, treasurer, Incorporated 1 1 


Watertown, N. I. 
Hon. LUTHER W. MOTT 
Washington, D. C. 
My Dran CONGRESSMAN : Replying to yours of the 13th, I will say 


that the general effect on our ess is v disastrous. 
The duty on paperi; not otherwise spec „ under the Payne-Aldrich 
was 35 This was 25 per cent for a: —.— 


per cen changed to 
classification: but the most — — effect is the fact 
— on the free list, and many of the older machines 2 
per have been forced to ie oan onto other grades, which brings 
them 9 eee = ager EE 
course this makes an overproduction of papers which have been 
Included in that class. As << will undoubtedly hear, Norway, Sweden, 
Germany, etc., have been news paper at any seaport on the 
8 coast for 2 cents per pound, If there was a duty, this would 


Tite Be "E largely responsible for fore machines off of news onto 
such grades of paper as are included in this classification, aoo this is 
the most disastrous effect of the Underwood bill upon us, and I can 
assure that it is so bad that many mills are not running full 
time. with the widespread curtailment in ape eg Ree na is proving 
a very — ous ane for the future prosperity of 

the United Sta 

Yours, 2 
F. L. Moore, President. 


[The Carthage Tissue Paper Mills, manufacturers of tissue, Carthage, 
N. T.; W. O. Ball, 8 and treasurer; A. R. Ball, manager 
of manufacturing ; W. D. Ball, vice president.) 


Hon. Luruer W. MOTT, 
House of 8 Washington, D. C. 
Dran Sm: 2 $ 
our business has been affected indirectly v ar as by the closing 
or 2 patt time by those to whom we 20 5 our product, I belleve 
these whom we sell our product have c or run E e time 
directly on account of the tarif and the general slackening 
which Tatter condition I also believe is due to the a il 
I do not think we shall see any very prosperous times in this country 


Tania: TS, lone. e morning fro poy Sante 
ri ne a e m acuse 
Post-Standard, which W way the tide is setting. 

Yours, truly, 


CARTHAGE fe akg PAPER MILLS, 
W. O. BALL, P. ent. 


The following is the clipping referred to: 


LACE MILL CLOSES DOORS FOR INDEFINITE PERIOD—-INTERNATIONAL co 
PLANT AT GOUVERNEUR AFFECTED BY GENERAL SLACKENING IN BUSI- 


bn 

UYERNEUR, N. Y.—The plant of the International Lace Co. has been 
closed indefinitely While machines are idle an inventory of the stock 
W. taken. 


The lace industry has been dull throughout the country. Large 
plants in Philadel Pa., and other eastern cities, which are in con- 
nection with the local plant, have either been closed for a number of 
weeks or are about to 8 Bary hay indefinitely. 

The reduction of the tariff is claimed e lace a om to be the 
cause of the recent decline in this bran — 2 


Oswe; ws Pulp & Pa 
5 pil ag F. G. Weeks, vice 

treasurer. Sales agents for 
Hon. LUTHER W. MOTT, 

House of 8 Washington, D. C. 

Dake oi 3 af r. Underwood — bill > weeks toig in a 
few w n the year our 2 price per news 
pa .15. For the month of Mey "1! = the — % Selling 
7.83. These eres represent t’ sell price f. o. b. 
er all 1 , commissions, na — —— ve been de- 
ducted. This fall in 145 rice of news paper is due to the d 
of the Scandinavian and Ca anadlan news 8 into our market duty 
free. So long as Canadian mills are favored — <a tion from taxa- 
tion and by discriminatory railroad sy 
access to the market of American —— 
American mill, which has to import = 
and unless some change in in tariff legis! 


r Co., eS N. X. H. L. Paddock, ase 
resident ; W. Tooke, secretary an 
kaneateles Sane Co., Skaneateles, N. T. 9 


a ars truly, 
ae FALLS PULP & PAPER Co., 
. W. Tooke, Secretary. 


r — Co. Paper and bag manufacturers. E. R. 
. W. Snyder, treasurer; C. R. Bennett, secre- 


Fottox, N. Y. 


Scope Victoria Pa: 
head, president ; 
an 


Hon. LUTHER W. Mort, 
United States House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. , 
Dean Mr. Morr: The principal trouble with us at present is on 
account of the general depression in business which has curtailed the 


consumption of paper in a large number of ways. We have not been 
for some time running much above 75 cent of capacity. 

discussion = the antitrust bills in Con at present is a 
serious handicap to business, and until these b are either put into 
law in some de e shape or else defeated the business of the country 
will not know what to do. In other words, it will be a decided gain 
to the business of the country to have Con 
adjourn, as we shall then be —— sure that t 
for several months affecting business. 

Sincerely, yours, 


ess finish its work nl 
re will be no legislation 


E. R. REDHEAD. 


[The Watertown National Bank, Watertown, N. I.; G. W. Knowlton, 
president; A. F. mare vice president; W. W. Bi ce, cashier, ] 
Hon. Lurner W. M 
Washington, D. C. 
interest is 


My DEAR 5 In this locality ps large manufacturing 
wood. It has absorbed 


the making of paper N milions — capital 


and employs thousands of men and eet a few women. The free trade 
in paper which came in under the so-called reciprocity bill, but for 
which we got n under the 


othing in return, cut the eee out 
manufacturers of newspaper and cheap manilas (wrap ). 

It would be out of . for an fara to start a manufacturing 
enterprise now in this country | s to eleven en os pioa por from 
wood, Prepa it 8 be impossible 
tion from Canada. Very few mills on th ye oie we line 2 80 
equipped as to be able a meet the low prices the Canadian 3 
turer can make because of his cheap wood and abundant water 

Free trade in other lines of paper simply means we on this s — hare 
to contend with the lower wages of Europe. eir mechanical appli- 
ances are as and complete as are ours so we have no ad- 
vantage, and we are at the disadvantage of much a wages. 

A large machine shop comparatively new and fully equipped for 
building paper-mill machinery have almost no business now and have 
discharged many men and are regretting that an did not give up here 
and transfer their plant to Canada., These are the things that make 
t conditions, we can sec 


Yours, truly, ‘ 
Kamargo Mills, founded 1808. 


G. W. Kxowrrox. 


WATERTOWN COAL DEALERS SUFFER ALSO. 
(Marcy, Buck & Riley, anthracite and bituminous coal, Watertown, N. Y.] 
Hon. LUTHER W. Morr, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN: Our coal business is very closely identified 
with the the ebiet indus of this section—the manufacture of pa aper 
The 3 has very seriously affected 3 7 45 legislation. 

laining about business conditions seems to at the present 
time the popular subject of conversation. Business men in all lines 
are acting as conservatively as possible, and the curtailment of pur- 
chases and expenses seems to be the order of the day. 


Very truly, yours, 
R. J. Buck, President. 
What a man of large business experience says: 
[Thomas P. Kingsford, Oswego, N. Y.] 
Hon. L. W. MOTT, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dran Mn. Morr: While I can not give you definite information from 
Se nce as to the effects of the Underwood tariff law, yet I 
eel from conversations I have had with other 3 that it has 
— — exporters to raise the prices of their goods propor- 
Regarding your inquiry as to the effect pend- 
— — ie ter) having, I can not do any more than to reiterate what 


5550 know, an that is the reseed hostility of the administra- 
ta ana of a large erpe ra of the Members of 2 or gia to “big busi- 
ness” has developed a feeling of uncertainty in lines, so that the 

— ublic, as well as industries, 


are 8 about increasing 
present plants or exploi new 5 until more is known of the 
outcome and settlement of laws rela to all corporations 7 7 busi- 
ness. ‘This is most ‘unsatisfactory, and I fear that unless someth ing is 


done to inspire ee and to allow business interests a brea 
res . 


When prosperous and buy supplies the whole 
country feels the benefit “and is generally rous; if the reverse is 
. 8 5 eta h 

Person am ra rame o regarding the 
ess outlook, and see in the future a still further reduction 

ctivity and’ increase of unemployed labor unless our was 
lators at Washington use some common sense and allow a feelin, 

— and legislative support to business, instead of an attitude of 
ho 
I ates a letter received yesterday from the president of the Na- 
tional Founders’ Association, an an organization composed principally of 
za founders throughout the United States, which gives 2 views of 

organization and many man rers regarding the labor legisla- 
tion as embraced in the Clayton bill, 
Yours, very truly, 


{The National Founders’ Association 
Street, Chicago. William 55 Barr, 
vice president. „ 


T. P. KINGSFORD, 


Main office, 29 South La Salle 
resident, Buffalo; Otto H. Valk, 


eClintock, Com., Chicago ; J. M. 
Taylor, secretary, Chicago. 


— CHICAGO, ILL, 
Mr. T. P. KINGSFORD, 
Kingsford Foundry & Machine Works, Oswego, N. T. 

Dear SIR” The effect of the present attitude of the administration at 
W. m upon business is lamentable. The artificial conditions 
created Congress and the fear of threatened radical action by it is 
such that business is timorous, and as a consequence the whole com- 
munity suffers. Thousands of idle men can be found on the streets 
whose idleness is the direct effect of the unpardonable lack of fore- 
sight that has dominated the administration during the past 12 
months. 
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The appointment of Mr. Wilson as Secretary of Labor and his speech 
at Seattle, wherein he practically declared that he would ignore the 
rights of independent workmen and use his energies toward the ad- 
vancement of the claims of organized labor; the make-up of the Indus- 
trial Commission in many of its aspects; and the so-called antitrust 
legislation which has just passed the House indicate a purpose on the 
part of Congress to hound business for the purpose of attaining a tem- 

orary popularity, with the ultimate object of helping Members of 
‘ongress at the polls in the next November canvass, 

An opportunity is afforded at this time to business men of the coun- 
try such as has not heretofore been presented to prove that they are 
not in sympathy with legislation of this character. The impelling con- 
sideration to Members of Congress at the present time is not a Bat 
triotie desire to tiger ang the best in the interests of the people, but 
to do those things which will cater to elass, so that a temporary per- 
sonal benefit may be obtained. 

It should be emphasized that under the Clayton Dill opportunity 
will not be afforded to punish an organization of dynamiters, such as 
that connected with the structural iron workers. 

Congressmen who have seen fit to pass this measure should be at- 
tacked in their own districts gy g ha 

Further, every possible effort that is legitimate should immediately 
ne pat forth to convey to the Senate of the United States the menace 
and injustice of the Clayton bill. 8 

ours, very truly, WiLLiau II. Bann, President. 
How an Oswego spinning mill is hurt: 


[Standard Spinning Co., department of Frisbie & Stansfield Knitting 
> Co., manufacturers of combed and carded cotton yarns.] 


Hon. LUTHER W. MOTT, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


ed good 
culty i, gettin z ve 

p. year experien e s 
but it is a tough scramble to get Bust. 
most to 


saying; and the worst of it is the anticipation that in reality the worst 
is yet to come, Money is certainly easy and plenty, and with the prom- 
ise of abundant crops the country would certainly be bra up to a 


eral feeling that business 


has been most cut down, have been compell 
lines. and so on down; sọ that in reality we are all suffering from this 
tariff revision as well as from the general lack of confidence, which 
seems to be mainly engendered by apprehension of what the effects are 
to w of this fatuous persistence in political tinkering with legitimate 
usiness. 
Yours, very truly, JAMES G. MERRIMAN. 


A manufacturer's experience in Europe: 
{Oswego Machine Works, Niel Gray, jr., proprictor.] 


Hon, Lurner W. Morr, Washington, D. C. 


Drar Sin: Acknowledging your letter asking how the Underwood 
tarif law has affected my business, I would say that it is too early yet 
to determine the full effect on the Oswego Machine Works’ b ess, 
which, as you know, makes heavy cutting machinery for use in paper 
mills and by printers, lith phers, box makers, textile works, etc. 
The ultimate effect of a policy of tariff reduction leads into so large 
a discussion that I won't attempt it. I will simply tell you what I 
have seen with my own eyes recently in my two months’ trip to 
England and Germany, from which I have just returned, and where I 
went to learn something about their manufactures and the factories 
and wage rates and the living conditions of the people who work in 
the various shops. 

I found the condition so interesting—in fact, too interesting—that 
I do not know just where to put this new problem in relation with the 
other problems that are paren pete and fast now with the 1 8 
tion governing labor and industrial matters in this country. We have 
always thought that the United States was preeminently the land of 
romantic business development, but I saw plants started in Germany 
with the founder and one helper alone in one case, 15 or 20 years ago, 
and now running 900 men; other similar plants of 300, of 1,500, or 3,000, 
cte, and all of most rapid growth on account of the industrial policy 
there, which is to help, and not to hinder, manufacturing industries, and 
which adopts new . the living conditions of workers or 
thelr employment onl er the most careful investigation of the effect 
of similar laws in other countries, and then only when modified so 
as to best suit the local condition. Such foolish, quick legislation as the 
Clayton antitrust bill, for instance, I think would be unheard of in 
Germany's program. 

If it is desired to develop American industries, every possible aid 
must be given to them, if they are to hold their own against the sho 
of other nations. I am frank to say I do not see how we are goin; 
do it, however, under existing law. Changes are necessarily so slow 
that the present world-wide trend toward equalization of wage rates 
will not come to a stable equilibrium until a good many years after 
you and I are dead. 

I talked with machinists, for instance, employed in English shops, 

«who told me their highest weekly wage rate was from 40 shillings to 
55 shillings for work which here we pay nearly double for. And in 
endeavoring to locate new markets for Oswego products I always came 
face to face with a difference in price that in many cases was pro- 
hibitive. If there should be a leveling down of all duties, so that the 
wage rates in the United States could be reduced nearer to those of 
other nations, then we might hope for a larger share of the export 
business, but that would not naturally suit the workman. 
Tue present ability of Americans to secure business abroad is due 
more to originality of aig together with excellence of manufacture, 
than ee else; but the constant and persistent copying of these 
designs abroad by foreign manufacturers, and then the more economical 
-construction of them on account of the lower wage rate, makes the 
proposition continually more difficult. 


The fact is that even before the duty was reduced to 15 per cent on 
bookbinders’ and printers’ machinery, German firms could down 
on vessels in New York Harbor, and pay duty and freight, and sell for 
about the same price that American machine shops could deliver prac- 
tically the same machinery in New York City. Now the foreign 
advantage is much greater. 

Yours, truly, 


How the candy business suffers: 
[Oswego Candy Works, Oswego, N. Y.] 


Ion. L. W, Mort, 
Washington, D. C. 

My DEAR CONGRESSMAN: I do not think the reduction of the tariff 
on sugar has made any difference one way or the other with our busi- 
ness. But we have never experienced the dull times that we are ex- 

leneing just at present. Collections are very hard, and we have 

ad more failures this year than we had all during the past year— 
1913—and business is almost at a standstill. 
Yours, respectfully, D. D. Lona. 


Nret Gray, Ir. 


Housing of Working People in Foreign Countries. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK BUCHANAN, 


OF ILLINOIS, 
IN tue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Tuesday, September 22, 1914, 


On the House resolution 604, as follows: 

Resolved, That the Secretary of Labor be, and he is hereby, requested 
to transmit to the House of Representatives any information now avail- 
able in the possession of the Bureau of Labor Statistics concerning 
. — — for home owning and housing of working people in foreign 

Mr. BUCHANAN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, the material called 
for by this resolution is necessary for the proper consideration 
of at least three bills already introduced at this session of 
Congress. These bills are in the hands of three committees. 
One of these, introduced by myself (H. R. 8472), is referred to 
the Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads. It would author- 
ize the use of the postal savings fund to aid workingmen to 
own their homes; another bill, introduced by Mr. J. I. NOLAN, of 
California, and referred to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency (H. R. 13871), would authorize a special issue of 
Treasury notes to aid in the building of workingmen’s homes. 
Still another bill, the Borland bill, which has been considered 
for some time by the District Committee, authorizes the District 
of Columbia to aid in building sanitary houses for rent to the 
poor of this District. For the proper consideration of these 
bills, whether in committee or on the floor of this House, it is 
exceedingly important that we know what other countries have 
done in the way of legislation and what degree of success has 
followed the enactment of various kinds of laws having the 
increase of home owning for their ultimate purpose. The at- 
tention given to plans for public aid to home owning since 
Belgium began the movement by its law of 1889 is shown by 
the international housing and home-owning congresses which 
have been held in Europe since that date. Ten such interna- 
tional congresses have been held, and I know of no better indi- 
cation of the public interest in the subject in European coun- 
tries and of the activity of organized effort to deal with this 
serious problem. The first international housing and home- 
owning congress was held in Paris in 1889, almost immediately 
after Belgium had passed its law to encourage workingmen- 
home ownership. The second congress was held in Antwerp 
in 1894; the third in Bordeaux in 1895; the fourth in Brussels 
in 1897; fifth in Paris, 1900; sixth in Dusseldorf in 1902; sev- 
enth in Liege, 1905; eighth in London, 1907; ninth in Vienna, 
1910; the tenth in The Hague in 1913. Asa result of the inves- 
tigations made through these congresses most European coun- 
tries have enacted legislation providing for government aid in 
one form or another for the better housing and better tenure- 
ship of the working people. 

The countries that have enacted such Jaws are Austria; Aus- 
tralia, including New Zealand and the various Australian 
States; Belgium, which was the first country to enact legislation 
in aid of home ownershsip among workingmen; Denmark; Ger- 
many; Great Britain; Italy; Luxemburg; Netherlands; Nor- 
way; Roumania; and several other countries in lesser degree. 

The information called for by this resolution will cover ample 
digests of all the laws enacted by each of these countries re- 
lating to the subject, and a careful study of the results of oper- 
ations under these laws. The safety of investment of public 
funds in private home-owning enterprises is amply discussed 
in this material. Many countries have invested their most 
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- sacred. funds in long-time loans on workmen’s homes. The old- 
nge pension funds, the sickness insurance funds, and trust funds 
of this character have been invested in financial aid to home 
owning. In one country alone such funds have been invested 
to the amount of $115,000,000. These funds must return the 
interest provided for by law, and they do it through these home- 
buying Joans; but more than the interest returned, the country 
secures a home-owning people, and in the large cities a health- 
ier, stronger, more efficient people. In Liverpool the death rate 
was reduced in a given area more than half by the removal of 
slum tenement houses and the rehousing of the people under 
sanitary and home-owning conditions. I know it is a common 
thing for men to say, “Oh, that is all right for the old and 
congested cities of Europe, but in America there is no necessity 
for the investment of public funds in aid of home owning.” I 
want to say to the Members of this House that in the cities at 
least of this country the homes owned free of encumbrance 
are comparatively few, and that more good can be done right 
now by this use of public trust funds, such as the postal savings 
deposits, than most of us have believed. I want to tell you 
that of the 1,020,827 homes in New York, 884,616, or 88 per cent, 
are rented; that of 117,740 claimed to be owned, 81,007 are 
encumbered; and that only 34,951, or 34 per cent of the whole, 
are owned free of debt. In Chicago but 55,025, or 12 per cent, 
of the total homes are owned free from encumbrance. I will 
insert here in the Recorp a table (Table 1) showing the home- 
owning situation in 50 cities of the United States. Of the 
4,424,326 homes in these 50 cities, 3,196,941, or 74.1 per cent, are 
rented; 547,723, or 12.8 per cent, are held through an encum- 
bered ownership; and only 558,206, or 13.1 per cent, are really 
owned, 

In one ward—the eighteenth—in Chicago there are 4,905 
homes, of which only 105 are owned free of encumbrance. In 
the eighth assembly district, in the Borough of Manhattan, there 
are but 6 homes owned free of debt by the occupants, while 
11,962 are rented. I will insert in the Recorp Table 2, showing 
the facts of ownership by wards for a few cities selected at 
haphazard from all parts of the country to show that the evils 
of nonownership are not confined to any one part of the coun- 
try, and Table 8, showing percentages of ownership in the same 
‘selected cities in 1890, 1900, and 1910. I think these tables 
will convince any Member of this House that we have a hous- 
ing and a home-ownership problem in this country. The tables 
presented are compiled and condensed from the Census Bureau; 
the cities selected are New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, St. 
‘Louis, San Francisco, Atlanta, Ga., Birmingham, and New Or- 
leans. If any Member desires to know the facts for other cities, 
he can get them from the census reports. 

If relief is to be had for those struggling to secure homes, 
it must come soon. The rapid rise in land prices in our cities 
tends to niake home ownership for the poor more and more im- 
possible. To cite the well-known case of the Chicago one- 
quarter-acre lot which sold in 1830 for $20; in 1840 for 
$1,500; in 1850 it was worth $17,500; in 1860, $28,000; in 1870, 
$120,000; in 1880, $130,000; in 1890, $900,000; and in 1894, 
51.250.000. This is perhaps the most startling example of how 
land prices get home owning out of reach; but the same tend- 
ency is everywhere, and will be so long as the unearned incre- 
ment that comes from condensing population is permitted to be 
capitalized by individuals. 
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I merely call your attention to these figures to show that a 
condition exists in this country as well as in Europe which 
will eventually call out of committee such bills as have been 
introduced in this session. That such information as is called 
for by this resolution, and which is now in the Department of 
Labor, will be needed to finally draft and pass a bill that will 
successfully meet this problem is apparent. It is information 
this House needs. 

The question will be asked, Why does not the bureau prepar- 
ing this report publish it? 

In accordance with the directions contained in the act of 
Congress approved May 1, 1913, an act making appropriation 
for certain expenses incident to the first session of the Sixty- 
third Congress, and for other purposes (Public, No. 1), there 
was transferred from the Department of Commerce to the 
Department of Labor the sum of $84,000 as its allotment for 
printing and binding for the fiscal year 1914. The act making 
appropriation to supply urgent deficiencies in the appropriations 
for the fiscal year 1914, approved April 6, 1914, appropriated 
$30,000 for printing and binding for the Department of Labor, 
thus making a grand total of $114,000 as the printing and 
binding allotment of the department for the fiscal year 1914. 

Requisitions for printing and binding covering the full 
amount were made on the Public Printer, who, on July 1, 
presented bills for $106,746.64, leaving a balance to the credit 
of the department of $7,253.36, which balance must according 
to law be covered back into the Treasury and becomes a 
liability against the appropriation for 1915. 

The full amount of the appropriation was not expended for 
the reason that the deficiency bill did not become a law until 
April 6, 1914, too short a time before the expiration of the fiscal 
year to permit of the completion of this department's orders. 
The Government Printing Office was overwhelmed with work at 
this time and was therefore unable to perform more than the 
amount stated before the close of the fiscal year. 

Of the total appropriation above mentioned the sum of 
$54,500 was allotted to the Bureau of Labor Statistics. Against 
this sum the Government Printing Office presented bills totaling 
$46,962.78. At the close of the above-mentioned fiscal year there 
was remaining in the Printing Office uncompleted and unbilled 
work of the Bureau of Labor Statistics to the extent of 
$21,567.97, which sum, of course, becomes a liability against the 
bureau’s allotment for the fiscal year 1915. 

It will cost something like $700 or $800 to print this report, 
which will consist of some 200 printed pages. In other words, 
10 per cent of the money appropriated on the floor of the House 
as deficiency in the printing fund, but which finally went back 
to the Treasury because of the rush of work in the Printing 
Office, will print this report. Had the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics been able to use all of its printing fund it would not be 
necessary to call for this material through a House resolution. 
As it is, that bureau, after paying for the uncompleted printing 
on last year’s work, has but $23,000 with which to print all 
the reports the bureau may complete within the present fiscal 

ear. 

z As stated in the beginning of my remarks, this material sup- 
plies information necessary to the proper consideration of three 
bills now before committees of this Congress; it supplies in- 
formation needed for Members and for the public. I believe 
the resolution should be adopted. 


Distribution of homes according to proprietorship and encumbrance, in cities having, in 1910, 100,000 inhabitants or more. 
[From Thirteenth Census of the United States, 1910, vol. 1, Population, p. 1313.) 


City. 


Total. 
C 24,069 6,338 4,347 885 106 
Atlanta, Ga. 35, 813 8,580 5,553 2,947 80 
Baltimore, Md... 118, 851 38, 400 26,795 11,006 599 
Birmingham, A 31,050 8,910 5,475 3,303 132 
Boston, Mass. „700 23,496 10,540 12,731 25 
Bridgeport, Conn 21,689 4,671 1,531 3,055 85 
Buffalo, N. . 91,328 30,592 14,277 16,083 282 
4 5 C cvctutnvense 22,765 4,282 2,187 2,064 31 
Chicago, III.. 473,141 | 121,447 | 55,025 | 64,981] 1,441 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 87, 541 19,965 | 12,983} 6,801 181 
Cleveland, Ohio.. 124,822 43,473 21,701 21,526 246 
Columbus, Ohio.. 42,645 14,862 7,468 7,184 2¹⁰ 
Dayton, Ohio.... 28,370 „50 5,425 5,071 100 
-< Denver, Colo.. 51,339 17,774 10,732 6,779 263 
Detroit, Mich. 100,80 40,471 | 20,752 19,501 218 
Fall River, Mass. A2, 378 4,317 1,81 2,411 25 
Grand Rapids, Mien. 26, 925 12,599 6,164 6,230 185 


All homes, 
Per cent of total. 
Un- 3 
Rented. | known. Ownea | Owned 
Owned. | Rented free. 


542 26.9 73.1 18.8 8.1 69.8 20.2 
1,020 24.7 75.3 16.1 8.6 65.3 31.7 
5,070 33.7 66.3 23.9 9.8 70.9 29.1 
1,025 29.7 70.3 18.5 11.2 62.4 37.6 
1,892 17.1 82.9 7.7 9.3 45.3 34.7 

514 22.1 77.9 7.4 14.7 33.4 06.6 
1,991 34.2 65.8 16.1 18,1 47.1 52.9 
"105 18.9 81.1 9.7 9.2 51.4 48.6 
9,222 26.2 73.8 12.0 14.2 45.9 54.1 

` 1,423 23.2 76.8 15.2 8.0 65.6 34.4 
1.34 3.2 64.8 17.7 17.5 50.2 49.8 

996 35.7 64.3 18.2 17.5 51.0 49.0 

530 38.1 42 197 18.4 51.7 48.3 
2,223 36.2 63.8 22.2 14.0 61.3 N. 7 
2,054 41.2 58.8 | 21.2 19.9 51.6 48.4 

135 17.8 §2.2 7.8 10.0 43.8 35.2 

636 47.9 52.1 B.9 24.1 49.8 9.2 
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Distribution of homes according to proprietorship and encumbrance, in cities having, in 1910, 100,000 inhabitants or more—Continued. 
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Number of homes, classified according to proprietorship and encum- | Number of homes, classified according to proprietorship: and encum- 
brance, by wards in selected cities, 1910—Continued. vance, by wards in selected cities, 1910—Continued, 


{From Thirteenth Census of the ee States, 1910, vol. 1, Population, | — 
p. 


2 . 


All homes. 


City and borough. 


aoe 
City and ward. sis 
New York 8 
Brook}, h 
Assembly district 9....] 19, 810 4,219 339 389 
New Orleans city... . 600 54,113 2,991 Assembly district 10. . 11,528 1,211 8, 701 230 
Assembly district 11...) 12,671 1,301 10, 243 171 
Ward 1. 2,475 210 Assembly district 12.. 13, 456 1,946 10,312 177 
Ward 2 746 3,123 192 Assembly district 13...) 13, 591 1,060 11,900 153 
Ward 3. 7,899 6, 182 326 Assembly district 14...) 13, 135 585 12,015 190 
Ward 4 3,572 2, $89 132 Assembly district 15... 867 1,191 11,135 119 
Ward 5. 6,033 4,812 264 Assembly district 16. 19,014 5,840 11,632 351 
Ward 6. 3,486 2,534 199 Assembly district 17...) 11,617 1,881 8,332 238 
Ward 7. 6,944 4,966 24 Assembly district 18...) 19, 070 5,032 12,300 249 
Ward 8. 3,058 2, 237 14 Assembly district 19...) 15,920 1,187 14,225 218 
Ward 9 5.270 3,580 156 Assembly district 20. 13,490 1,779 11,014 131 
Ward 10 5,009 3,984 216 Assembly district 21...| 16,356 630 15, 362 
Ward 11 6,271 4,972 237 Assembly district 22...) 30,209 5,768 729 
Ward 12 4,643 3,313 120 Assembly district 23...| 31, 305 3,384 703 
Ward 13 3,648 2,426 156 = 
Ward 14. oro 5! 3,121 1,730 109 | Queens Borough... 020 
Ward 15......... 3,573 2,418 138 
Ward 18. 1,899 1,146 71 
Ward 17. 2,058 1,346 47 


[From Thirteenth Census of the Dono States, 1910, vol. 1, Population, 
p, 1361. 


1 Richmond Borough comprises but one assembly district. 


[From Thirteenth Census of the Unites States, 1910, vol. 1, Population, 
p. 5 


City and borough 


City and ward. 


New York Citi 1,782 (884,616 | 18, 471 
— ~ = Un- 
Manhattan Borough....... 7,909 838 468,927 | 10,515 8 
Assembly district 1. 489 
Assembly district 2.... 428 
Seabee Si a 8 — a 
4 y Nena 
Assembly district 5 105 382 9,325 35 
Diy district f.. 12 — Sou ier 11 
3 . — 288 352 107 ; 
distr: . 305 „ 
Assembly district 9... 75 075 344 3,458 88 22 
Assembly district 10.. 135 20, 354 366 1,256 49 1 
Assembly district 11... 108 12,011 175 5,847 579 9 
Assembly district 12. 160 16,240} 298 2) 478 408 27 | 
Assembly district 13.. 54 11, 852 241 934 70 5 
Assembly district 14... 147 14, 124 396 3,382 272 12 | 
Assembly district 15. 828 12, 676 420 2,349 72 3 
Assembly district 16... 269 11, 602 262 3,230 165 5 
Assembly district 17... 405 13,759 402 4,421 14 11 
Assembly district 18... 287 16, 754 200 4,322 289 8 > 
Assembly district 19... 257 20, 785 379 9,336 | 1,326 24 | 
Assembly district 20... 252 14,051 281 3, 533 241 4 | 
Assembly district 21... 478 16,346 308 3,869 265 2 | 
Assembly district 22... 270 12, 104 161 one p 12 
Assembly district 23.. 751 29, 559 483 11,31 1,449 l, 32 
Assembly district 24... 131 17,927 242 9,750 | 1,155 1, 32 
Assembly district 25... 180 9, 905 430 7,233] 1,017] 1, 35 
Assembly district 2.. 209 15, 786 303 14,402] 2,200 3, 32 
Assembly district 27. 305 8, 200 532 7,091 1,026 1, 19 
Assembly district 28... 243 16,390 284 11,300] 1,567) 1, 16 
Assembly district 29... 691 10, 033 376 , 654 gl 1,214 52 
Assembly district 30 rein 8 eer i 
1 204 — 1% „ „0% 4 
6,742] 17014] 1,026 04 
Bronx Borough............ 1,712 15 i — — 5 
—— ‘ 2 — ? 
„ ww] e rss) dg] Sei) 20 
E 5,427 82 , 196 J > 
Assembly district 32...) 27,721 11,280 958} 2,380 25 7,681 265 
‘Assembly district B.. 8.401 oe 217 424 439 28 1228 32 
— cies — $m) ee “sa| e te 
7 „ 7 
5 aa 10,449 | 1,300 2.253 15 6,588 25 
Brooklyn Borough........| 353,668 5, 954 085 ote — 17 i 28 3 
RREA 9 727 7 
Assembly district 1....| 10,172 559 8,638 2,885 404 696 10f 1,710 65 
Assembly district 2... 10,460 437 9,472 — 5,57 70 1,798 9 2638 72 
Assembly district 3. 12,507 783 10.902 233 9, 868 1,297 | 2,398 18 5,918 237 
Assembly district 4 12,379 1, 046 10, 381 250 8, 595 781 1,323 | 6,170 251 
Assembly district 5 13,912 350 10,316 154 5, 256 654 824 20 3,560 188 
Assembly district 6 14,774 | 579 1,379 12,680 155 9, 538 964] 2.603 25| 5,791 150 
Assembly district 7 13, 025 754} 1,536 10, 595 129 5, 800 904 602 31 4,020 333 
Assembly district S.. 12/338 618 £69 10, 723 125 
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Number of homes, classified according to proprietorship and encum- | Distribution of homes according to proprietorship and encumbrance, in 
brance, by wards in selected “cities: 1910—Continued. ed. 


[From Thirteenth Census of the Utea Btates, 1910, vol. 1, Population, 
p. 7 


3 155,555 13,515 

FENDT OR 5,369 540 3,592 

4,938 28 3,955 
N 5,156 135 4,350 140 
ý 8,538 243 7,652 203 
į 5,355 67 4,920 285 
Ward 6. 3,994 13 3,702 200 
Ward 7. 4,743 71 4,281 84 
Ward 8. 6,320 413 122 5,505 171 
Ward 9. 5,781 625 135 4.871 141 
Ward 10. 5,205 8S1 385 3,785 146 
Ward 11. 5,919 1.200 818 3.790 85 
Ward 12. 5,801 1,303} 1,131 3.148 12 
Ward 13 6,014 1,965} 1,520 3.652 124 
Ward 14 5,900 1,332 590 3,936 94 
Ward 15 4,627 720 259 3,560 80 
Ward 16 4.940 585 203 4,053 92 
Ward 17 5,029 311 78 4,188 433 
Ward 18. 5,020 734 205 3.902 103 
Ward 19. 4,961 482 258 4,088 178 
Ford 20. 4,970 719 271 3.800 171 
Ward 1 5,512 1,136 919 3,329 1B 
Ward 22 5, 273 783 660 3,688 138 
Ward 23 4, 767 835 308 3,415 197 
Ward 24 6,67 1,20 1,55 3,788 125 
Ward 25 5, 608 939 631 3,872 152 
Ward 26 5,245 913 709 3,500 120 
Ward 27 77807 1,310 2,316 4,044 182 
Ward 28 5,364 | 1,160 819 3,103 229 


City and district. 


Serer 2 


Assembly district 28 751 37 29 550 134 
694 33 16 589 50 

1,448 | 115 44 1.242 42 

31% | 408 256 2,235 209 

ee 6,900 | 1,900] 702 4,122 71 
— 10,299 3,611 3,199 3,273 208 
8,529 2183 1,626 4,513] 106 

5,20 813 407 3,812 203 

2.805 225 132 2.350 86 

8,066 | 1,005| 502 6, 154 308 

5,736 | 827 217 4,500 354 

11,885 | 2,633 | 2,693 6,313 203 

4504| 633 233 3,469 164 

5,640 | 1,274] 508 3,625 | 224 

1,757} 31 M 1,570 77 

2.08 111 e 1,827 50 

3160| 67 21 2,867 188 

3.708 463 257 2.800 205 


Distribution of homes according to proprietorship and enctimbrance, in 
selected cities: 1910, 1900, and 1890, 


[From Thirteenth Census of the United States, 1910, vol. 1, Population, 
pp. 1313-1314.] 


Per cent of total homes. 


— — 24.7 18.6 | 22.6 81.4 77.4 
—— 29.7 13.8 | 10.2 86.2 89.8 

disie ewnbocdencncencones 26.2 | 25.1 28.7 74.9 71.3 
23.1 22.2 | 21.5 77.8 78.5 

11.7 YP — 472228 

26.6 22.1 22.8 77.9 77.2 

25.0 2.8 2.5 77.2 79.5 

33.0 24.1 21.5 75.9 78.5 


selected cities: 1910, 1900, and ‘ontinu 


Per cent of total homes. 


16.1 5.1 1.7 

18.5 3.1 1.3 

12.0 13.2 12.4 

18.6 3.1 1.1 

3.5 8.1 IA 

3232222227 11.6 10.0 8.9 
222 15 14.8 8.0 5.4 
be eee 19.7 8.1 6.1 


— 
= 
= 
— 


65.3] 72.5) 92.7) 34.7] 27.5 7.3 
62.4 77.3] 87.2] 37.6] 22.7 12.8 
45.9 17.3 56.8) 54.1] 52.7 43.2 
80.5 $6.2) 85.0 19.5 13.8 5.0 
90.2] 2.2 . 90.8 57.8 
33.7] 54.7) 61.3 56.3] 45.3 38.7 
59.3] €2.4) 3.5 40.7] 37.6 26.5 
59.8 | 66.5 71.5 20.2| 33.5 28.5 


The Shortest Road to Universal Peace. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ROBERT CROSSER, 


OF OHIO, 
In toe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuesday, September 15, 1914. 


Mr. CROSSER. Mr. Speaker, under the leave granted to me 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I include a Labor Day 
message by Congressman WARREN WORTH BAILEY. 

The message is as follows: 


“THE SHORTEST ROAD TO UNIVERSAL PEACE IS THROUGH DIRECT 
TAXATION.” 


(A Labor Day message by Congressman WARREN WorTH BAILry,) 

I am asked in the present industrial situation incident to for- 
eign wars what message I think pertinent to give the laboring 
man appropriate to Labor Day. 

And this is the message which seems to me most pertinent: 

: The shortest road to universal peace lies through direct taxa- 
tion. 

The wars now raging in Europe and deluging that continent 
in priceless blood were made possible only by indirect taxation. 
Had the nations of Europe been obliged by direct methods to 
take from their citizens and subjects the stupendous treasure 
which “preparedness” called for, the insane rivalry in arma- 
ment on land and on sea would have been checked in its very 
incipiency. Without the big ships and the big guns, without the 
forts and the arsenals, without the soldiers and the marines, 
what nation would have thought of war? 

There has lately been much talk of a “ war tax” here in our 
own country. 

$ + * * $ * * 


It has seemed to me, however, that if more revenues are re- 
quired to cover the deficit which a falling off in customs re- 
ceipts is expected to occasion the better policy would be to 
resort to direct methods; and with this in view, I have prepared a 
bill providing for a Federal tax on land values, without respect 
to improvements, this tax to be apportioned among the States 
on the basis of population. As land values are in fact people's 
yalues, their relation to population is definite and universal. 

Land values are the measure of the benefits of government. 
That is to say, the value attaching to land by reason of the 
growth of population and the development of the arts is the 
equivalent of the advantages of society—of cooperation. As 
war does not and can not tend to the growth of population and 
the development of the arts, as it does not and can not promote 
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cooperation, it can not and does not produce land values, and 
so if government were limited for its revenues to land values, 
it would never have resources to meet the cost of war. Before 
it could make preparations for war, or attempt to prosecute it, 
government would be compelled to resort to drafts upon labor 
in the form of taxes on the products of industry, on self- 
denial and thrift, on decency and comfort. 

A tax on land values would be the greatest peacemaker and 
peace preserver the world has known. Its adoption would mark 
the longest step toward universal federation yet taken. To put 
it into effect in any one country would be to force all other 
countries to adopt it as a matter of economic self-defense. And 
so its peacemaking, its civilizing, its humanizing influences 
would spread, not by force, not eyen by the slow processes of 
education, but through the gentle yet irresistible compulsion of 
competition, for no country which stood out against the land- 
value tax could hope to keep pace with the countries where op- 
portunity were made free by it, where under its beneficence labor 
reaped the full reward of its exertion and where capital with- 
out penalization might expand indefinitely and without hurt 
to anyone. 

There are other direct taxes besides the land-value tax. But 
there is no other with such moral or such economic sanctions. 
The income tax is direct and it can not be shifted, but after all 
it is a tax on conscience; it falls most heavily upon the honest 
man, most lightly on him who winks at perjury. The inherit- 
ance tax is direct. But if private property may not rightly be 
seized from the man who produced it by his labor while living, 
by what process of reasoning shall we justify its seizure after 
he is dead? Or if we may seize a part of it simply because the 
man who produced it is no longer here to defend his right to it, 
why not seize it all? 

The land-value tax differs fundamentally from both the in- 
come tax and the inheritance tax. These are levied against 
private property. They take something from the individual 
which belongs to him and appropriate it to the public. The 
public does this by the sheer exercise of power. It has no moral 
right to private property. But we have seen that land values 
are due to the growth of population and the development of the 
arts; not to individual effort or industry, but to the cooperation 
of the community. These values are therefore community 
values. They belong of right to the whole body of the people 
whose cooperation has produced them. And clearly the com- 
munity has a right to these values; in justice to itself and to 
those it must otherwise rob it ought to take them in lieu of the 
taxes it now levies on individual property. 

In the brief space allowed me for this message for Labor Day 
it is impossible for me to say all I would like to say in support 
of the contention laid down above, that the land-value tax 
would make for peace as it surely would make for human ad- 
vancement, for a higher standard of comfort, for wider enlight- 
enment, for a larger life amid a nobler civilization. But let me 
hope that enough has been said to arrest the attention of those 
who read and to start an inquiry which must convince any can- 
did mind that this is no “ pipe dream,” and that I speak within 
the mark when I repeat that the shortest road to peace lies 
through direct taxation. 


Abuse of the Franking Privilege. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JAMES W. BRYAN, 


OF WASHINGTON, 
In tue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, September 9, 1914. 


Mr. BRYAN. Mr. Speaker, a great deal has been said about 
abuse of the franking privilege. It is true that the franking 
privilege has been greatly abused, and Members of Congress, 
for purposes entirely unwarranted, have used that privilege, 
which is of so much value to the public in the dissemination of 
information. The demand for publicity of this very sort has 
become a campaign watchword in city, State, and Nation. In 
attacking the abuse of this essential privilege, things have been 
said which have entirely misled the public about some of the 
features involved. A Member of Congress delivers a speech on 
the floor of the House which advances his idea on some par- 
ticular subject of national importance. It is of value to his 
constituents to know his position on that subject, both from a 
standpoint of general information and in order to ascertain 
whether his views meet with their approval. 


If there were no abuse of this privilege, the public could 
well afford to pay the printing bill in order to obtain the pub- 
licity which is given in many cases. But to minimize abuses 
the law provides that a Member must pay the cost of printing 
these speeches. There is a general impression in many of the 
congressional districts that the Government prints these 
speeches for the Member free of cost to him. This is not true, 
and the public ought to know that the Congressman keeps the 
Government clear of all cost in such cases, except that there 
is no postage charge on the pamphlets. I have not sent a 
printed speech to my State under frank except where I paid the 
full cost of same. And it costs as much to have these printed 
at the Government Printing Office as at a private plant. 

A Member of this House whose service is such as to secure 
for him the favor of the big newspapers of Seattle and Tacoma, 
Wash., for instance, may send advance proofs of one of his 
speeches out and have a hundred thousand copies of his speech 
distributed free of all cost to him. If I take the opposite view 
and answer that speech, the big newspapers are not going to 
publish my view, which opposes their policy, and some of them 
may report it in an unfair way. The only recourse I have is 
to publish my speech and send it out in a Government en- 
velope. I was elected here from the State at large, and I rep- 
resent in part every inhabitant of the State. I must pay every 
cent of cost to the Government except postage and all cost of 
securing names and addressing throughout the State. In the 
other case the Government collected from the newspaper such a 
low rate of postage as to make it almost free. The progressive 
who objects to such a use of the franking privilege by a Mem- 
ber is shortsighted, indeed, and is being made a cat’s-paw of 
by the monkeys of special interests. ' 

The abuse of the franking privilege of which I complain 
comes where the special interests or particular organizations 
use it to disseminate doctrines or propoganda in their own 
behalf all over the country. It is never an abuse for a Member 
to print his own speech and send it to the people of his own 
State that they may know how he is representing them. We 
need more of that kind of publicity, and it would be a great loss 
to the public for all the Members of Congress to be left subject 
to the big newspapers as to their communications with their 
constituents, especially while the newspapers themselves very 
correctly enjoy a privilege as to postage which so nearly ap- 
proaches the franking privilege of a Congressman, The news- 
paper, for an inconsequential amount of postage, circulates paid 
advertisements as well as news matter. I am glad the news- 
papers have this right. The privilege of publicity is a very. 
useful and important one to the public. 

It is likewise of great value to the public to have bulletin 
lists, so that they may have general information as to what 
publications may be had and that there may be a fair distri-, 
bution of them. Members of Congress have-a right which no 
one would question to send out these bulletin lists in a franked 
envelope. They are inclosed in the envelope, ready for mailing, 
without expense to the Member. But it has been found almost 
essential to inclose with the bulletin list a brief letter of in- 
structions, informing the party addressed how to proceed in 
order to get such bulletins as may be desired. This is more 
important than would be presumed at first thought. Many. 
people are not in the habit of writing letters, and those who 
need these bulletins the most are the ones whose time is con- 
sumed in the arduous duties of the farm, of the factory, or 
the home, and who find it quite difficult and sometimes em- 
barrassing to sit down and write a letter to a Congressman. 
This letter of instructions must be simple and plain, and every. 
facility ought to be granted for its distribution as widely as the 
bulletins are distributed. The man or woman who is not a 
good letter writer ought to have as good a chance at these 
bulletins as those better educated or more ready as letter 
writers. 

Members are compelled to get out this letter of instructions, 
mimeograph and fold it, and insert it at considerable personal 
expense, which makes it a substantial burden where the mailing 
list reaches a large number of people. If this letter could be 
printed as a part of a pamphlet at the expense of the Congress- 
man, it would not increase the Government expense and would 
in many cases answer the same purpose. It could then be in- 
serted along with the bulletin list and other public documents 
at a great saying. Members could follow that plan in connec- 
tion with the mailing out of their bulletin lists and might use 
such a letter on the envelope or in connection with a speech 
entirely at the Member’s own expense, and thereby save great 
trouble and reduce the expense to the Government by reducing 
the size and bulk of the mail and at the same time reach more 
people and, I believe, render a greater service to the Government 
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and make a saving of expense and trouble all around. A letter 
such as I refer to would be about as follows: 
Dran CONSTITUENT: I am 3 herewith a list of Farmers’ 


Bulletins. I have quite a number of these and will fill orders, free of 
charge, so long as my supply lasts. They are termed “Farmers’ Bulle- 
tins,” but I find many of them contain very interesting information for 
those living in the city as well as in the country. I that you 
indicate by number any of these bulletins that you may desire (not to 
exceed four, unless special interest uires) on the dotted lines below 
and return the envelope to me. I want the identical envelope returned, 
so there will be no mistake about your address. shall be glad to have 
you write a letter asking for any special information you may desire. 
Faithfully, yours, 


— Bulletin numbers desired. 


I should have no hesitancy in using such a letter printed by 
the Government Printing Office at my expense. I am sure such 
a course would be a substantial economy to the Government and 
to the Member. 


Basis of Representation in Republican National Conventions. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES R. MANN, 


OF ILLINOIS, 
IN tue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuesday, September 15, 191}. 


Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, under the leave granted to me to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp, I include an address to the 
Republican State conventions of the United States relative to 
the change in the basis of representation in the future national 
conventions of the Republican Party. 


Basis OF REPRESENTATION IN REPUBLICAN NATIONAL CONVENTIONS. 


AN ADDRESS TO THE REPUBLICAN STATE CONVENTIONS OF THE UNITED 
STATES RELATIVE TO THE CHANGE IN THE BASIS OF REPRESENTATION 
IN THE FUTURE NATIONAL CONVENTIONS OF THE REPUBLICAN PARTY. 


To the Republican conventions in the several States: 


The national committee of the Republican Party met in 
Washington in December last to revise the rules governing the 
calling, election of delegates to and organization of future na- 
tional conventions of the party. 

In response to the growing belief in the minds of the voters 
that the election of delegates to national conventions in direct 
primaries is the most effective means of recording and express- 
ing the will of the voters, the committee, under the powers 
granted it by the national convention, adopted a resolution 
providing— - 

That in any State which shall require by law, or to the election 
of delegates m snch State, the election of such delegates to national 
conventions of political parties by direct primaries, the delegates from 
that State shall be elected in conformity with such law. 

It is necessary that the party as a national organization recog- 
nize the right of the voters in any State to determine for them- 
selves the question of whether a part of the delegates from a 
State shall be elected from congressional districts or all from 
the State at large. 

Several States have already enacted laws requiring the elec- 
tion of all delegates to national conventions of political parties 
from the State at large rather than part from congressional dis- 
tricts and part from the State at large. 

In order to eliminate conflicts in the future between the rules 
of the party and the laws of such States, and of other States 
that may hereafter enact similar laws, the committee adopted 
this resolution : 


That all delegates from any State may be chosen from the State at 
large, or part from the State at large and part from con ional dis- 
tricts, in conformity with the laws of the State in which the election 
occurs. 


Tf the law of a State requires the delegates to a national con- 


vention to be elected in a direct primary election the law desig- 


nates some officer of the State to issue certificates of election 
to delegates so chosen. The national committee should recog- 
nize certificates so issued and place the names of the holders 
thereof upon the temporary roll of the convention. 

The committee passed a resolution which in definite terms 
provides for the recognition by the committee of such certifi- 
cates, and directs that the names of the delegates presenting 
such certificates be placed upon the temporary roll of the 
convention. 


The resolution adopted is in these words: 

That delegates presenting certificates of election from the canvassing 
board or officer created or designated by State law to canvass the re- 
turns and issue certificates of election to delegates to national conyen- 
tions of political parties in a primary election shall be placed upon the 
temporary roll by the national committee. 

Some States already have enacted laws providing for the 
election of delegates to national conventions of political parties 
in direct primary elections, and other States will have enacted 
similar laws prior to the convention to be convened in 1916 to 
nominate candidates for President and Vice President. 

The action of the national committee as set forth in these 
resolutions not only guarantees the recognition, in the call to 
be issued for the next national convention, of the right of any 
State to provide for the election of delegates in direct primaries, 
and of the right of any State to elect all delegates from the 
State at large, or part from the State at large and part from 
congressional districts, but also eliminates the consideration of 
many contests by the national committee which in the past 
have produced discord and dissension. 

While the national committee was granted by national con- 
ventions of the party, the authority to make these changes in 
the rules governing the choosing of delegates and the organiza- 
tion of the convention, the committee did not believe that it 
possessed the power to alter the basis of representation in 
future conventions without submitting its action for ratification 
to a national convention, or to conventions convened in the 
several States. 

This question of changing the basis of representation in 
national conventions has at various times in the past been 
presented to conventions convened for the purpose of nominat- 
ing candidates for President and Vice President. The existing 
method of basing the number of delegates to a national con- 
vention on the population of a State, without regard to the vote 
east for the nominees of the party, has been in use from the 
foundation of the party until now. The weakness in the method 
has long been recognized. But no change has been made be- 
cause the contest for the nomination for the great office of 
President has overshadowed in national conventions all other 
questions and prevented the unprejudiced consideration of this 
important question. 

Some members of the committee and numerous Republican 
voters believed that it would be wise to convene a special 
national convention for the purpose of considering and adopting 
a new basis of representation in future conventions. Un- 
doubtedly a special convention uninfluenced, as it would be, by 
the passions ordinarily aroused by a contest for the Presidency, 
and undisturbed, as it would be, by the complications always 
present in a nominating conyention, would have produced a 
solution just to the Republican voters of all the States if the 
delegates chosen to such a convention were representative of 
the rank and file of the party. 

Other members of the committee and numerous other Re- 
publican voters maintained that inasmuch as there were no 
methods provided by the existing laws of the various States 
for the election of delegates to a special national convention in 
direct primary elections, a convention held at this time might 
not represent the sentiments and desires of a majority of the 


rty. 

The national committee resolyed to consider the question, 
formulate its conclusions, and submit the result of its delibera- 
tions for ratification to State conventions assembled in the 
several States. 

The committee believed that should conventions of delegated 
representatives of the party, convened in the number of States 
entitled to cast a majority of the votes in a national convention, 
ratify the action taken by the national committee in this 
respect, its action could be assumed to fairly express the sen- 
timent of the great majority of the party, for obviously such 
State conventions when taken together would consist of more 
representatives of the party than would be assembled in a 
national convention. 

The plan adopted and recommended for ratification provides 
that the Republican voters in each State shall hereafter be 
represented in a national convention of the party by four dele- 
gates at large; two delegates for each Representative at large 
in Congress; one delegate from each congressional district, and 
an additional delegate from each congressional district in which 
the vote of 1908 for any Republican elector or for the Repub- 
lican nominee for Congress in 1914 shall not have been less than 
7,500. 

The plan proposed further provides that the Republican 
yoters in any State may elect all delegates from the State at 
large, or part from the State at large and part from congres- 
sional districts, and that in the case of any State electing all 
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Representatives in Congress from the State at large, such State 
shall be entitled to the same number of delegates as though the 
State were divided into separate congressional districts. 

Alaska and the District of Columbia under the plan presented 
will each be entitled to two voting delegates, while Hawaii, 
Porto Rico, and the Philippine Islands will each be entitled to 
two delegates without the right to vote. 

The result of this change in the basis of representation, in 
case the plan be ratified by the action of the requisite number 
of State conventions, and if the vote for presidential electors 
in 1908 is used, will be as disclosed by the statement appended, 
that the number of delegates from the Southern States will be 
decreased 76, the delegates from Tennessee will be decreased 3, 
from the State of New York 2, and the number of voting dele- 
gates from the Territories and territorial possessions 8. 

Should 7,500 or more yotes be cast for the Republican nomi- 
nee for Congress in 1914 in any congressional district not en- 
titled to two delegates on the basis of the vote cast for presi- 
dential electors in 1908, such district would be entitled to send 
two delegates to the convention of 1916. 

Some members of the party may believe that a greater re- 
duction in the southern representation would have been advis- 
able. Without going into a discussion of the merits of this 
question, it will be apparent that a great step will have been 
taken toward assuring a convention in 1916 that will voice the 
principles and wishes of the great mass of the party voters 
when the voting strength of those States in which the number 
of delegates should be reduced has actually been reduced by 
such a large proportion. 

It is evident that the Republican voters in all the States de- 
sire the present basis of representation changed and the basis 
proposed by the national committee made effective for the con- 
yention to be held in 1916. 

The convention to be convened in that year will, of course, 
have complete jurisdiction of the entire question, and if the 
majority of that convention desires to establish a new basis of 
representation for future conventions, it will be entirely within 
its province so to do. 

The resolution relating to the change in the basis of repre- 
sentation adopted by the committee provides that the change 


will become effective only in the event that conventions held in | Arkansas 


pursuance of the laws of the separate States or called by the 
Republican State committees of the separate States, in the num- 
ber of States entitled to cast a majority of the votes in the pres- 
ent Electoral College, which is equivalent to the number of 
States entitled to cast, on the present basis of representation, a 
majority of the votes in a national convention of the party, 
shall ratify the action of the committee before January 1, 1915. 

The resolution as adopted and proposed by the national com- 
mittee, a copy of which is appended, can therefore be ratified 
by any State convention convened under the laws of the State 
for the purpose of nominating candidates for State offices, or 
for the purpose of adopting a party platform, or by any conven- 
tion called by the Republican State committee and held within 
the time designated. 

The committee appointed to present the proposed plan to the 
State conventions believes that it is desirable from every point 
of view that the action of the national committee be ratified and 
made effective. All who are opposed to the fundamental princi- 
ples of the Democratic Party should join in the election of dele- 
gates to the national convention to be convened in 1916. The 
basis proposed for the election of delegates assures the States 
having the greatest number of Republican voters the larger pro- 
portion of voting strength in the supreme council of the party, 
and by the changes made in the rules the way is open for the 
separate States to enact laws for the election of delegates in 
primary elections and for the majority of the voters partici- 
pating in the primaries to elect delegates who will voice the 
sentiment of the majority. 

CHARLES B. WARREN, of Michigan. 
Wm. E. Boram, of Idaho. 
Henry D. HATFIELD, of West Virginia. 


RESOLUTION, 


Confident that the action of this committee, representing as 
it does the practically unanimous sentiment of the Republican 
yoters of the various States, will be ratified and made effective. 

Be it resolved, That this committee shall issne the call for 
delegates to the national convention to be held in the year 1916 
to nominate candidates for President and Vice President, in 
accordance with the following basis of representation: 

Each State shall be entitled in such convention to four dele- 
gates at large; 
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Two additional delegates at large for each Representative at 
large in Congress elected from any State entitled te one or more 
additional Representatives in Congress under the apportionment 
made in accordance with the last census, but in which State no 
hew congressional district has been provided by law; 

One delegates from each congressional district; 

An additional delegate for each congressional district in 
which the vote for any Republican elector in 1908, or for the 
Republican nominee for Congress in 1914, shall haye been not 
less than 7,500; 

Provided, however, That the total number of delegates to 
which any State is entitled shall be chosen from the State at 
large, if the law of the State in which the election oceurs so 
prescribes; and 

Provided further, That in the case of any State electing all 
Representatives in Congress from the State at large, such State 
shall be entitled to as many delegates, elected at large, as though 
the State were divided into separate congressional districts. 

For each delegate chosen, an alternate, to act in the absence 
of the delegate, shall be chosen in the manner prescribed in the 
eall for the convention: Provided, however, That if the law of 
any State prescribes the method of choosing alternates, they 
shall be chosen in accordance with the provisions of the law of 
the State in which the election occurs. 

Alaska and the District of Columbia shall each be entitled to 
two delegates; Hawaii, Porto Rico, end the Philippine Islands 
shall each be entitled to two delegates without the right to a 
vote, and all delegates and alternates from the Territories and 
Territorial possessions shall be chosen in the manner prescribed 
in the call for the convention. 

The above basis of representation, however, shall not be made 
the basis of the call for the national convention to be held in 
the year 1916 unless prior to January 1, 1915, Republican State 
conventions held under the laws of the States, or called by the 
Republican State committees of the States in such number of 
States as are entitled to cast a majority of the votes in the 
present Electoral College, shall ratify the action of this com- 
mittee in respect to determining the basis of representation. 


STATEMENT OF CHANGES IN THE NUMBER OF DELEGATES BASED ON T: 
VOTE OF 1908. 
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Moon Postal and Civil-Serviee Bill. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 
HON. JOHN L. BURNETT, 


OF ALABAMA, 
In toe Howse or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Saturday, August 8, 1914, 
On the bill (H. R. 17042) to amend the postal and civil-service laws, 
and for other purposes. 

Mr. BURNETT. Mr. Speaker, I am delighted to know that 
on the Post Office Committee the rural carriers have always 
found a faithful and unflagging friend in my distinguished col- 
league from Alabama [Mr. BLACKMON]. 

For years I have contended for fair pay and fair play for 
these faithful servants of the Government and of the men who, 
amid sunshine and rain, have been Uncle Sam's school-teachers, 
dispensing light and knowledge to those in the rural districts 
who are fortunate enough to live along their routes. 

When the Postmaster General sought to place a construction 
which was never intended on the law recently passed by Con- 
gress, my good friend, the young giant from the fourth Alabama 
district, Mr. BLACKMON, a valuable member of the Post Office 
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Committee, arose in his might and led a fight in which I am 
proud to follow him. 

Only a few months ago this Congress passed a bill which 
everyone believed fixed the salary of rural carriers on all stand- 
ard routes at $1,200 a year. Many similar bills have been 
passed since I have been a Member of Congress giving an in- 
crease of salary to these faithful and hard-worked employees of 
the Government, and no Postmaster General has heretofore 
given it the construction placed on it by the present incumbent 
of that high office. I have no desire to unduly criticize my 
good friend, the present Postmaster General. He came into this 
House as a Member of Congress from Texas at the same time 
that I took my seat as a Member from Alabama, and during his 
long service here I always regarded him as one of the ablest 
and most earnest defenders of the rights of the people. How- 
ever, in his desire to economize the expenditures of his depart- 
ment he has, in my opinion, fallen into an egregious error in 
assuming the right to construe the act which we passed to 
increase the salaries of rural carriers as giving him the power 
to gauge those salaries by the weight of and the number of 
pieces handled by the carriers. Why has he never placed this 
construction on the law fixing the pay of the city carriers? I 
have no desire to cut down the salaries of that splendid body 
of men—the city carriers—but gentlemen let us have fair play 
when we go to regulating the pay of any faithful employee of 
the Government. The city carrier goes out to deliver mails to 
the city patrons wtih a pouch furnished him by the Govern- 
ment, and with no expense for horses, for vehicle, or for any- 
thing else. The rural carrier has to incur the expense of his 
team, his vehicle, the feed of the team, and the upkeep of both 
the team and the vehicle. 

Upon whom does this unjust ruling of the Postmaster General 
fall most heavily? Upon the man who really does the hardest 
work, The carrier in the thickly settled communities will be 
given the increase because he carries the heaviest mail and the 
greatest number of pieces. But he operates on the best pike 
roads, where in a few hours he can trot over his route, while 
the man who pulls his team through the mud and over the moun- 
tains must content himself with the same meager salary which 
he has received for years. A just Congress, composed of just 
men, never intended any such unjust discrimination. 

There is no branch of the Government that is doing more for 
the education of the masses than the rural carrier. Nearly 
43,000 of these schoolmasters go forth every morning into the 
rural districts bearing their burdens of light and knowledge 
and are met by the happy-hearted children of the farmers on 
their routes, 

A short while ago one of the rural carriers on a little moun- 
tain route in my district told me that he delivered 142 daily 
papers on his route every day, A few years ago there were not 
a dozen weekly papers taken in that area, because of the lack of 
mail facilities. 

It was charged by many that the last Postmaster General un- 
der the Republican administration tried to retard the extension 
of this great system of education, and some believed that it was 
his purpose to do this because the people were reading and 
learning of the iniquities of that party of special interests. A 
Democratic Congress has increased the pay of these faithful 
heralds of education, and let it not be said that a Democratic 
Postmaster General in his misguided zeal for economy shall be 
pérmitted to thwart this beneficent purpose of Congress in pass- 
ing this righteous law. 

The increased cost of living has fallen as heavily upon these 
boys in the country as upon the city carrier, and let us by our 
yote this day prove that this laborer is worthy of his hire. 

Mr. Speaker, I am from a rural district, where muddy roads 
must be traversed and steep mountains must be climbed, and 
instead of driving these men who have borne the heat and 
burden of the day out of this noble work I want to encourage 
them and bid them Godspeed on their toilsome way. 

They are my friends, and many a time, as I haye gone over 
my district, have I met them, bespattered with mud, their 
horses struggling to drag the precious burdens that are to carry 
joy and knowledge to those whom I have the honor to repre- 
sent. They are men of intelligence and of tact or they could 
not remain in Government service. They have their homes and 
their families, and their sympathies run out to the struggling 
workers and their families as they meet them on their way. 

They are not here with paid lobbies, as are the great carry- 
ing interests of the land. They know their Congressmen, and 
they trust them to see to it that their rights are subserved. 
Will we do it? Let every Democrat, at least, answer “yea,” 
[Applause.] 


Chesapeake & Delaware Canal Facts. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. HAMPTON MOORE, 


OF PENNSYLYANIA, 
IN THE HoUsE or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, September 16, 1914. 


Mr. MOORE. Mr. Speaker, in recent publications, including 
the Concressionan Recorp, there has been so much misinfor- 
mation concerning worthy projects incorporated in the rivers 
and harbors bill that is now being delayed in another body that 
in the interest of fairness and truth it seems advisable to make 
a statement. For seven years the Atlantie Deeper Waterways 
Association, a yoluntary organization of business men along 
the Atlantic coast, has been agitating against the neglect by 
Congress of certain important eastern waterways that have been 
overlooked in the general scheme of waterway development con- 
templated by river and harbor appropriations. The aggressive- 
ness of this association has resulted in criticism, although to a 
certain extent it has merely sought equality in appropriations 
with projects of less commercial importance and of no especial 
use for raising revenue. 

To illustrate briefly, the association has insisted that whereas 
large sums of money have been appropriated by Congress to 
meet the transportation needs of other sections of the country, 
it has been unfair and unjust that in the most densely popu- 
lated States of the Union, where commerce is handicapped by 
inadequate railroad facilities, the business men of the country, 
given free water transportation elsewhere, should be forced to 
do business under heavy toll charges on antiquated and inade- 
quate canals between great cities like New York and Philadel- 
phia, Philadelphia and Baltimore, Baltimore and Norfolk, and 
Norfolk on to below Cape Hatteras. 

It has been deemed equally unjust that shipping must con- 
stantly take to the open sea around Point Judith and Cape Cod 
when an 8-mile cut through Cape Cod would save the outside 
passage and put Boston into direct communication with inland 
cities along the coast. Perhaps it is no argument in reply to the 
critics of an inland-waterway system, to those who are asking 
$63,000,000 for locks and dams upon the Ohio or to carry Idaho 
to the Pacific coast by way of the Columbia River, or to make 
Iowa a port through the Mississippi, that the Chesapeake & Del- 
aware Canal, which cuts off 325 miles of outside navigation by a 
13-mile cut through the Delaware and Maryland Peninsula, is 
a relic of 1825 and is still doing business in a limited way and 
at high freight rates for shippers along the Atlantic seaboard. 
It may be no argument to those who do not inform themselves 
of the facts that the canal between New York Harbor and the 
Delaware River and points south was handed down to us by 
our forefathers of 1834 and is now the sole property of a rail- 
road company, which has no special desire to improve the prop- 
erty or to encourage business men to use it. However, the 
facts with regard to these vital links in the Atlantic intra- 
coastal waterway are exactly as stated, and any Congressman 
or Senator who wishes to examine the property o~ to make in- 
quiry of trades bodies or business men who are up against these 
unfair transportation conditions will have no trouble in verify- 
ing them. Indeed, it would seem to be the duty of any editor 
or magazine writer or statesman who acquires his information 
from these sources to make a personal examination of the 
routes referred to and satisfy himself as to the difficulties under 
which a long-suffering people have labored against adverse con- 
ditions. 

It may be no special argument to gentlemen who criticize 
such worthy projects to say that money thus spent to encourage 
business is money well spent, which brings back a splendid re- 
turn upon the investment; but it is nevertheless true that the 
ports of New York, Boston, Philadelphia, and Baltimore, which 
have not heretofore been treated very generously by the Gov- 
ernment, are the instruments through which more than 80 per 
cent of the customs revenue of this country are collected. 
With improved means of communication and connecting streams 
so treated as to encourage commerce to greater activity, there 
would undoubtedly be returns to the Government justifying its 
investment, apart from doing that justice which has long been 
due these willing burden bearers of the Government. 

I have already indicated elsewhere in the Recorp the damage 
that is being done upon important streams like the Hudson and 
Delaware because of the delay in the passage of the rivers and 
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harbors bill. That delay is prejudicial and wasteful as to work 
netually under way which has stopped for lack of appro- 
priations. It fails of justification in the matter of projects 
that are wholly worthy and have been held up for years only 
because the influence of committees has been more potential as 
to other projects less pressing and more fortunate in the cham- 
pions supporting them. 

I wish also to put some facts in the Recorp with special ref- 
erence to the project of the Chesapeake & Delaware Canal. It 
is an old story—so old, in fact, and so often told that it is 
amazing how little is actually known about it when it comes 
into conflict with appropriations for other sections or threatens 
to become a reality as an everlasting boon to the shippers and 
consumers who haye so long and so patiently paid the freight. 
It was an old story when representatives of every Atlantic sea- 
board State assembled in 1907 to form a permanent association 
to appeal to Congress to provide relief. Each year since then 
these representatives of the business interests in the territory 
sheltering 30,000,000 of people have continued to meet, and 
step by step their progress has been reported. First they 
asked Congress for a survey. While that had been undertaken 
previously, it was again granted. The trusted agents of the 
Government were put upon the work. Their findings were in- 
corporated in the records; everything that Congress requires in 
matters of this kind was done, and done over again. No session 
of Congress since 1907, at least. has failed to receive adequate 
data upon the Atlantic coastal project as a whole or upon the 
Chesapeake & Delaware Canal project in particular. 

No one ever asked to have the entire project completed at 
once; no one familiar with our methods of appropriation or 
with the difficulties in obtaining recognition for a project would 
expect anything of the kind. A definite, rational plan was 
presented, the very kind of a plan that statesmen who are re- 
garded as experts on waterways have insisted upon as requisite. 
The Chesapeake and Delaware section of the coastal plan being 
meritorious and long delayed, was urged upon Congress this 
session. It was but one step, and one step only, in a definite, 
rational plan which Congress itself had sanctioned. It was no 
sudden “pork-barrel” effort, such as the enemies of cheaper 
transportation delight to exploit, but it was a solid, substantial, 
carefully worked out, thoroughly investigated, and officially 
approved project, intended to develop our country’s resources 
and to increase its revenues and the welfare of its citizens. 

But in Congress, as in other mundane affairs, the old stager 
forgets and the newcomer does not know. A gentleman read- 
ing the Podunk Bugle, in ignorance of the fact that Podunk 
has been liberally treated in former appropriation bills, dis- 
covers that “it costs money” to take over the Chesapeake & 
Delaware Canal, and he makes a great to-do about it in the 
magazines where every page is a thrill and the outside cover is 
constantly changing color. 

Fortunately, however, the critics of the Chesapeake & Dela- 
ware Canal project, whether they be old stagers or newcomers, 
are barking up the wrong tree. There is nothing for the yellow 
journal in this enterprise. It has been approved by the House 
of Representatives and, I believe, by a majority of the fair- 
minded Members of the Senate. It is not such a project as can 
be criticized as of the “ pork-barrel” yariety. It needs only to 
be investigated to be properly understood. 

It is almost idle to refer sensational gentlemen or the maga- 
zine detectives to the dozens of yolumes and reports that have 
been written and officially sanctioned upon this subject; they 
want the headlines, not the facts. They want the news for the 
day and the sensation it creates. The millions of people who 
are paying excessive freight rates, the thousands of shippers 
whose merchandise is clogged and delayed, the hundreds of 
lives that have been sacrificed in needless risks at sea, even the 
necessities of the Government for purposes of protection in 
times of war, are nothing to those who yearly seek the noto- 
ney which these modern denunciations of legitimate projects 
afford. 

Some good may be done by picking flaws in a river and 
narbor bill that has passed the scrutiny of the Members of the 
House. Such bills have been passed before despite criticism 
even of those who are now inclined to criticize. But no good 
can be accomplished by the deliberate destruction of worthy 
projects, which, if work upon them be stopped, as has already 
happened in numerous instances, will result in waste, damage, 
and loss, which the people must pay, even though in the matter 
of these antiquated eastern waterways they have already paid 
heavily. “The end may justify the means,” but it will not do 
so with respect to such projects as the opening up for free trans- 
poria uvi of the waterway bisecting the Delaware-Maryland 
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I wish, Mr. Speaker, to extend these remarks by inserting an 
article prepared by the secretary of the Atlantic Deeper Water- 
ways Association for publication in the forthcoming bulletin. 
This statement, by Mr. Schoff, is a very clear analysis of some 
of the principal objections that have been raised to the reten- 
tion of the Chesapeake & Delaware Canal in the rivers and 
harbors bill, and I trust it will have equal consideration by 
readers of the CONGRESSIONAL Rrconn with the statements 
therein that have called it forth: 

“ CRITICISM OF THE ATLANTIC WATERWAY, 


“The river and harbor bill has been made the target for 
Some very wild shooting. Legitimate opposition based on a 
correct statement of facts and figures calls for facts and figures 
in defense; but when an attack takes the form of quotations 
from reports 10 to 30 years old on entirely unrelated projects 
and on citations of figures double or treble the amount of those 
at present reported, and, furthermore, when assertions are 
made which by their very wording indicate strongly that the 
speaker has no personal knowledge of the project criticized 
and has never personally visited or examined the waterways 
under discussion, it is not so easy to make fitting reply. Such, 
we very much regret to state, has been the nature of the at- 
tacks on the river and harbor bill by Senators Burton, of Ohio, 
and Kenyon, of Iowa, in so far as they refer to the Atlantic 
intracoastal project; and it may be of interest, both to the 
Senators mentioned and to business interests generally in the 
seaboard district, to take up in detail some of the statements 
made by them in the Senate debate. We quote from the Cox- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD for September 3: 

“ Mr. BURTON. As subsidiary to the ocean, it is proposed to construct 
inland waterways that are protected from the storm. 

“Tn a sense, this insinuation begs the whole question. The 
Senator must know of the progressive disappearance of coast- 
wise shipping from the ocean routes and of the decrease in 
coastwise port tonnage at many points thereby resulting. The 
whole intracoastal project has arisen, not primarily to provide 
safe passage for ocean-going vessels, but to provide a means of 
water communication north and south through the great indus- 
trial seaboard district for an entirely different type of naviga- 
tion—that handled in barges, which cost very much less to con- 
struct, operate, and insure, and which are able, therefore, to 
carry freight in large quantities where the more expensively 
built ocean-going vessel is so generally succumbing to adverse 
conditions. We need not go into any long array of statistics to 
remind the Senator of this unfortunate condition. If he will 
examine the figures for coastwise losses by wreck, he will find 
an alarming shrinkage year by year which is not balanced by 
any new construction. Capital no longer ventures into the 
beautiful white-winged schooners, and unfortunately business 
firms seeking to charter vessels for freight cargoes are being 
very painfully reminded of the entirely inadequate supply of such 
craft. The intracoastal project is therefore not a subsidiary, 
but a plan necessitated by changing conditions of navigation the 
nature of which requires a comprehensive view of the whole 
situation and makes a parsimonious local policy inadvisable. 

“Mr. Burton. What is the sensible thing to do in this situation? 
To go ahead and construct all these waterways, build them hit or miss 
wherever there is influence enough behind them, or wait and give the 
best of those which have already n selected a trial? 

“Here again the Senator quite misunderstands the problem. 
There is no hit or miss about it. The whole project has been 
reported on by all the engineering boards having jurisdiction, 
and there is a definite recommendation in favor of a 12-foot 
waterway from Long Island Sound to Beaufort Inlet, N. C., and 
of a 7-foot waterway from Beaufort Inlet, N. C., to the St. Johns 
River, Fla. The 12-foot northern section connects through the 
Hudson River with the State barge canal system of New York, 
thence with the Great Lakes and Canada, and it connects, fur- 
thermore, through Long Island Sound with the ports of southern 
New England, and through the Cape Cod Canal, now open to 
traffic, with the port of Boston. There is no hit or miss about it. 
There is no question of local influence about fhe several links. 
Each one has a relation to the general plan, and the value of 
each one is vastly extended if the whole plan be realized. Let 
us ask the Senator whether he would advise, in building a rail- 
way system, that a link between Cleveland and Toledo be com- 
pleted and opened to traffic to prove its value before deciding 
whether the line should be extended in either direction to 
Buffalo and Chicago? What possible value in relation to a 
national transportation problem could that short link have, 
and how could it prove its value in long-haul traffic? The 
Great Lakes are brought to the seaboard by the New York 
canal system. They will be brought to all the coastal bays «nd 
chains through the intracoastal waterway. The several parts 
are interdependent. The Cape Cod Canal will show a larger 
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traffic if that traffic can be brought through the Delaware and 
the Chesapeake and the Albemarle and Pamlico Sounds than 
if it is confined to the local traffic between Boston and Proyi- 
dence. Argument of this kind is unfair and misleading. 

“Mr. Burton, First, the Boston and Narragansett Bay section will 
cost from $17,000,000 for a canal 18 feet deep to $40,000,000 for a 
canal 25 feet deep. 

“The Senator is respectfully reminded that the Board of 
Engineers have not submitted any final report on this section 
nor the Rhode Island section adjoining it. He takes exception 
to the estimated cost of $12,000,000, and those figures submitted 
are preliminary and are out of all proportion to the general 
cost now estimated, for the reason that they are not based on 
the standard depth now adopted of 12 feet, so that these figures 
which he adds up to the total cost of the project, $40,000,000 
plus $12,000,600, have nothing whatever to do with it, and to 
include them is unfair and unjust. 

“Mr. Burton. The next item to which I desire to call attention is 
one for the New York Bay and Delaware River section. The estimated 
cost of an 18-foot waterway between Bordentown and Trenton is 
$45,000,000. 

“Two thoughts occur with regard to this extraordinary state- 
ment: First, that Bordentown and Trenton, which are 4 miles 
apart, are both at the lower end of the proposed waterway, 
the actual route being between Raritan Bay and Delaware River, 
so that the Senator had very insufficiently considered the project 
which he so freely criticizes; second, that the figures for an 
18-foot waterway are not those recommended by the engineers, 
their final report being for a 12-foot waterway at less than half 
the cost. We respectfully suggest that the Senator consult the 
latest report on this project (H. Doc. 196, 63d Cong., 3d, sess., 
p. 7). His information will be brought up to date, and he will 
then be constrained to make a further reduction of $25,000,000 
from his total estimated cost of the intracoastal waterway. 
Parenthetically we might suggest that many such deductions 
must be made to bring the current criticism of the river and 
harbor bill within sane and justifiable limits. 

“Mr. Burton. The next one is the Delaware River and Chesapeake 
Bay section, where the estimate for a 12-foot canal is $8,000,000. ‘Then 
there is the Norfolk to Beaufort Inlet section, where there Is an esti- 
mate for a channel 12 feet in depth at an estimated cost of $4,901,580, 
with $500,000 2 for the Albemarle & Chesapeake Canal. Now, 
you will note that there are here for inland be tly A reaching as far 
as North Carolina, estimates to the amount of $120,000,000, 

With the Senator’s permission, we can note no such thing; 
and if again he will follow our suggestion that the latest and 
final reports on this matter be quoted, he will find that the total 
cost of that section now recommended by the Army engineers 
figures up to $33,400,000. We repeat, $33,400,000. Hardly more 
than one-quarter of the Senator’s fearful total for one section 
of the waterway he so sweepingly condemns, and less than one- 
fourth of the amount which the State of New York alone is now 
spending on the Great Lakes connection which this coastwise 
project proposes to extend and develop for the advantage of the 
whole seaboard district. It is well to consider these questions 
in their relative proportion. 

“Mr, BURTON. It is proposed to provide a waterway (through the 
sounds of North Carolina), to cost $5,400,000, with a channel 12 feet 
deep, where already waterways are in existence of 10 and 9 feet depth, 

“Again, if the Senator will consult the engineers’ report in 
connection with a map of the North Carolina sounds, he will 
note that the short artificial waterways connecting Hampton 
Roads with the North Carolina sounds, and which shippers will 
assure him do not provide the present depth he asserts, are only 
a small section of the project contemplated, and that through 
the various connecting sounds of North Carolina there are shoal 
spots to be dredged out and a line of communication opened up 
exceeding by many times the length of the short section to 
which he refers. The engineers’ report on this section he will 
find in House Document 391, Sixty-second Congress, second ses- 
sion, pages 100 to 181. 


“Mr. Burton. There are no through sailing boats that could go in a 
12-foot channel. The whole tendency in our transportation is to in- 
crease the size of the units. That is one reason why it (the intracoastal 
waterway project) is not of a general or national importance. 


“ Here, we regret to say, the Senator clearly misunderstands 
the whole problem, which is that units of the size constituted 
for ocean delivery are steadily disappearing, and that the prob- 
lem of handling bulk traffic is that of getting it into more 
cheaply operated units of barge character, to which the water- 
way system is especially adapted. Let us repeat that this is 
exactly the unit contemplated in the New York State Barge 
Canal system, and that this is again the unit which has recentiy 
been shown to be commercially practicable on the Mississippi 
River. The Senator is therefore shooting quite wide of the 
mark in complaining that the inside route is not adapted for the 


ne disappearing deep-sea vessels. No one ever suppcsed that 
was. 

“Mr. BURTON: I wish in the 
Chesapeake & Delaware Canal. E 1 — 
through this canal, amounting to perhaps 600,000 or 700,000 tons a year. 
The bill came from the House with an appropriation of $1,300,000. 
There were both bonds and stock of this company. The bongs have been 
quoted at 49 cents on the dollar, which would make $1,300,000 an ample 

rice for its purchase, but an amendment has been reported by which 

e amount is increased to $2,250,000, and there are elaborate provi- 
sions for the condemnation of the property of this private company. 

“Here are, indeed, some very peculiar grounds for objecting 
to a very important improvement. It is quite true that a few 
of the Chesapeake & Delaware Canal bonds were sold at auc- 
tion, back in 1904, at a price around $49, and that at such a 
quotation the outstanding bond issue, $2,602,950, would be 
worth around $1,300,000. If, however, the Senator had taken 
the trouble to inquire he would have found that the very report 
which cited these quotations intimated that they were not repre- 
sentative and could not fairly be taken as a basis of valuation. 
(S. Doc. 215, 59th Cong., 2d sess., p. 19.) If, furthermore, he 
had read the latest report on the subject (Senate hearings; 
resolution 304, pp. 142-145), he would have noted that current 
quotations are materially higher, and that the bonds are paying 
5 per cent on a yaluation approximately that reported by the 
Senate committee, $2,250,000. 

“As to the condition of the canal and the interest of this 
association in securing its acquisition and improyement by the 
Government, it may be stated: First, the owners of the property 
haye not signified any desire to dispose of it, and have indi- 
cated their willingness to continue collecting the interest on 
their bonds out of current income; second, the owners of the 
property are unable out of current income to put it in the condi- 
tion required by interstate commerce seeking to pass through 
it; third, the imposition of tolls on a waterway connecting great 
courses of water traffic such as Chesapeake and Delaware Bays 
is a monopolistic privilege and an unreasonable hindrance to 
commerce under present conditions, which should be abated; 
fourth, the waterway should be modernized, widened, and deep- 
ened and put in permanently good condition, and this when 
done would create not only a yaluable interstate communication, 
but would be of decided advantage to the Government as a 
passage for Federal craft of many types; fifth, as regards any 
price or set value, this association has no interest. It does 
not represent any of the security holders of the canal com- 
pany, whom it only knows through the Senate committee's 
published list. It does, however, represent trade bodies of the 
entire seaboard district from New England to Florida, who 
have repeatedly for many years joined in the passage of reso- 
lutions emphatically calling upon Congress for the exact action 
now materialized in the pending bill. There is no doubt that a 
large and substantial commerce awaits the opening of this 
waterway, and it might fairly be stated that the commerce of 
the East has been patient long enough while streams in Sena- 
tor Burton's territory and elsewhere have received improve- 
ment out of proportion to the commerce they carry, and that the 
East is now justly entitled to claim and demand fair recognition. 

“The figure of $1,800,000 reported in the House bill for the 
purchase of this waterway was not a practicable figure. Every- 
one knows that the property could not be purchased for that 
amount either amicably or through condemnation proceedings, 
and that the waterway is fairly worth much more. The Senate 
committee’s amendment was based on careful examination of 
the question after repeated hearings, and we believe was a fair 
approximation of the value of the property. Does Senator BUR- 
TON suppose that because one railroad bond once sold below par 
any legal requirement is thereby created that it must forever 
thereafter sell at its minimum quotation? In any case, the 
sales quoted, as he would have found on consulting the report on 
the matter, were for small amounts only, and were never repre- 
sentative of the value of the property. 

“As to the traffic of the Chesapeake & Delaware Canal, had 
the Senator referred to the Senate committee’s hearings (reso- 
lution 304) he would have found that it has been steadily in- 
creasing, even under present adverse conditions of toll, rising 
from 591,000 tons in 1907 to 908,000 tons in 1913 (p. 35), which 
in itself may suggest not only that the property is not deterio- 
rating in value, but one other important fact, which any Chesa- 
peake Bay shipper might have told him, namely, that the open- 
ing of the North Carolina sounds to free traffic with Chesapeake 
Bay has materially increased the through shipments to Dela- 
ware River points, so that unless the Government opens the 
northern connection it will merely have added to the profits of 
the bondholders of the Chesapeake & Delaware Canal Co., who 
may be quite satisfied to sit tight and take what a liberal Goy- 
ernment gives them. We believe it to be the better policy at 
this time for the Government to finish the job, open up the en- 
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tire chain, and do away once for all with the anachronism of a 
private toll canal connecting large bodies of water for an active 
and increasing commerce. 

“Mr, KENYON. There is much testimony in the hearings showing that 
the canal is in bad condition and that it will require a large sum of 
money to put it in good shape. 

“The fact is that the present condition of the canal is of no 
consequence to the final waterway contemplated by the Govern- 
ment engineers. This will be a sea-level connection of larger 
dimensions than the present ditch, and it is not a question of 
repairing works that have gone out of condition but of tearing 
them out altogether. H 

“Mr. KENYON. There was some report from Capt. Turtle to Lieut. 
sain Craighill, I think, as to about 7,000 fcet of that canal being quick- 
sand. 

“For the benefit of the Senator, let it be stated that a sug- 
gestion of this kind, based on entirely unchecked observation, 
was included in a report made in 1882. It was based merely 
on the flow of a certain small quantity of white sand through 
the boring pipe. (See S. Doc. No. 215, 59th Cong., 2d sess., p. 
G0.) This subject was very carefully tested by the United 
States Engineer Corps and reported on in the present survey 
(H. Doe. No. 391, 62d Cong., 2d sess., pp. 92, 93) as follows: 

“No conclusive evidence of the presence of quicksand at any point 
in the decp cut has been found. * It is believed that the ap- 
parent flowing of the sand is not real „ „ when the pump used 
n boring was replaced by a larger and more erful one the supposed 
inflowing of the sand was no longer noted, the explanation being that 
the sand particles were carried to the surface more rapidly and that 
there were fewer particles held in suspension to settle back when 
pumping ceased. * œ It is believed that it is in no sense a quick- 
sand and that it will not flow under pressure, but doubtless it will 
. readily when its surface is exposed to the action of flowing 
water, 

“As the proposed improvement of the Chesapeake & Delaware 
Canal calls for suction dredging operations, the existence of 
sand here suggested would, if anything, tend to reduce the cost 
and increase the speed of such dredging work. 

“The Senator is respectfully advised that this quicksand 
matter has been magnified beyond all possible importance by 
certain interests which would like to sell to the Government at 
a very high price a canal right of way over an alternative route 
on which every engineering board that has considered the ques- 
tion has brought in an adverse report. 

“Mr, Kenyon. This project, as it seems to me—I may be wrong 
about it—is simply the unloading on the Government of a worthless 
proposition. 

“The Senator is respectfully adyised that if he will consult 
the reports on this project, and more especially if he will take 
occasion to visit the waterway and familiarize himself with the 
present cramped conditions of commerce through it, and if he 
will consult any of the business interests now hampered by it, 
we have no hesitation in predicting that he will himself admit 
that he may not only be but is wrong about it’ 

The above passages are a fair sample of the arguments put 
forward against the pending river and harbor bill. This asso- 
ciation holds no brief for projects not within its territory. As 
regards the projects included in the bill along the Atlantic 
seaboard district, we do unhesitatingly assert the value and 
extreme importance of the physical connection between the great 
navigable rivers of that district and the great industrial cities 
within it, such as will provide the means of economical and 
practicable modern barge navigation. This problem is entirely 
distinet and apart from that of providing for the trans-Atlantic 
liners in specified harbors, or the assisting of coastwise naviga- 
tion through harbors of refuge. Such projects are of local 
importance and stand or fall on their own merits. The intra- 
coastal waterway project must be considered as a whole, and 
any statesmanlike view of the growth of commerce must sug- 
gest the advisability of adopting a general plan and proceeding 
in accordance with it. We do not expect the whole work to be 
realized to-day or to-morrow, but it does seem reasonable that 
step by step it should be carried along to final completion; and 
having in mind the density of population and preponderance of 
commerce in the territory interested, it seems only fair that for 
this great territory the Government should be willing to adopt 
at a reasonable rate of progress a project of which the total 
cost, as estimated by the Government engineers, will be less 
than one-third of the cost of a canal of the same standard di- 
mensions built by the State of New York alone for connecting 
the Great Lakes traffic with the seaboard interstate traffic con- 
templated by the commercial interests united in this association. 

In order that there may be no misunderstanding as to the 
present scope of the Atlantic Deeper Waterways Association, 
which, I repeat, is a voluntary organization with no paid agents 
to agitate for it, I insert the resolutions passed by the last two 
conyentions, one held in the North, at New London, Conn., in 
1912, and the other and last held in the South, at Jacksonville, 
Fla., in 1913. 


RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED AT NEW LONDON, 1912. 


We, the members and delegates of the Atlantic Deeper Waterways 
Association, representing all the States of the Atlantic coast region, 
from Maine to Florida, inclusive, in fifth annual convention assem- 
bled in New London, Conn., do hereby reaffirm to the American people, 
to the States and municipalities within our territory, and especially 
to the Congress of the United States our recognition of the need and 
our demand for the completion of improved connecting protected water- 
ways, owned and operated by the Nation, along the entire Atlantic coast. 

Within the Atlantic coastal region, comprising all the original Amer- 
ican colonies, are now located more than one-third of the total popula- 
tion of the United States, and an even greater proportion of its com- 
merce, industry, and wealth. 

Within these coastal States are situated the most densely populated 
industrial communities of the country and the most rapidly increasing 
eenters of population. Congestion of popramo industry, and com- 
merce require, as their remedy, larger. better, and cheaper facilitics ot 
transportation. It is now time that such be provided within the Atlantic 
coastal territory. 

The existing lines of railways, splendid as their equipment — — 
tionably is, and rapidly as it is being expanded, are now, and have n 
for 8 a past, unable during certain periods to handle the amount of 
traffic eer with assurance of quick transit, safe delivery, and mini- 
mum cost. 

Under these conditions it becomes imperative to seek additional means 
of 5 and these are prona by our coastal bays and 
sounds, if connected through the short spaces of intervening lowland 
by modern sea-level canals, freely operated as public highways. 

It has been suggested that the ocean is sufficient for the coastal 
traffic. In reply it may be stated that our Atlantic seaboard is a lee 
shore; that it is lined with dangerous shoals; that these shoals are 
blackened with the wrecks of thousands of ships, and bear the bodies 
of many thousands of American mariners; that the average annual 
loss is more than 200 human lives and $4,000,000 in property; that 
this loss in two decades equals the cost of our propo: waterway 
chain ; that, meantime, coastwise shipping is disappearing from the seas, 
coastwise insurance steadil rising, and coastwise commerce declining, 
The ocean does not provide the needed facilities of cheap coastwise 
transportation, 

With this statement of facts it is hereby 

I. Resolced, That we congratulate the Atlantic States upon the 
favorable report and survey of the ADY Engineers now reported to 
9 the insistence of this association, proving the easibility 
of its project. 

2. Resolved, That we demand the adoption and construction of the 
Atlantic intracoastal waterway as a national project, and the con- 
8 appropriation by Congress of funds sufficient for its early 
completion. 

3. Resolved, That we commend the initial step taken by Congress 
in the river and harbor act passed at the recent session, which con- 
tained a provision adopting that link in the proposed intracoastal 
waterway extending from Norfolk, Va., to Beaufort Inlet, N. C., and 
carrying an appropriation immediately available of $500,000 for the pur- 
chase of the Chesapeake & Albemarle Canal, and an additional $100,000 
for the improvement and maintenance, 

4. Resolved, That we demand of congress at its next session an act 
ee the Chesapeake & Delaware Canal, one of the most essential 
links in the whole intracoastal chain, one of the most feasible to 
improve for modern requirements, and the next in logical order of 

rogress northward, all of which is fully shown by the recent report of 
he United States Army Engineers. And, in event of failure to negotiate 
a satisfactory contract for the purchase of the canal, we fayor the 
immediate condemnation thereof by the Government or the construc- 
tion of a canal over an alternative route. 

5. Resolved, That we demand of the next Congress the adoption of 
the New Jersey sea-level canal project, thus connecting southern waters 
with those of New England and New York. 

6. Resolred, That we urge steady progress northward and southward 
a oe session of Congress until the entire route shall be opened 
o traffic. 

T. Resolved, That to provide safe rr through the Hudson River 
for vessels from the Lakes through the Erie Canal, and to establish 
a feasible connection with the intracoastal waterway, we advocate earl 
completion of the improvement of the upper Hudson as the approach 
to the Erie Canal, and also of the East River and lower Hudson and 
Harlem Rivers and the opening of Bronx Kills and Little Hell Gate. 

8. Resolved, That we advocate the authorization by 
survey for the extension of the intracoastal waterway northwardly 
from Boston to such point on the coast of Maine as may be deemed 
desirable and feasible, 

9. Resolved, That we demand the adoption of a national policy of 
waterway improvement which shall gauge the amount of the appropria- 
tion according to the commerce, existing and prospective, that will be 
served by such improvement. 

10. Resolved, That the Atlantie intracoastal waterway, exceeding as 
it does in its commercial importance all other projects of waterway 
improvement, deserves and should receive the means for its completion 
in a ratio at least equal to that accorded to projects in other sections of 
the United States. 


RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED AT JACKSONVILLE CONVENTION, 1913. 


We, the delegates and members of the Atlantic Deeper Waterways 
Association in sixth annual convention assembled in the city of 
Jacksonville, Fla., congratulate the business interests of the entire 
Atlantic sea upon the fayorable reports of the Government en- 
gineers with respect to the projects advocated by this association, ` 

Six years ago we formed our organization in order to work for a 
better recognition of eastern waterways in the National Congress. 
Elsewhere in the world there existed no chain of natural bays and 
sounds along the coast line comparable with those extending along 
the Atlantic coast of the United States from New England to Florida 
navigable by deep-draft barges and freight carriers of every description 
and requiring nothi more than a few short connecting artificial 
waterways to bring them all together into one great transportation 
system, with all its attendant advantages in the economical carriage 
of bulk cargoes, in redu the cost of maintenance, insurance, and 
power, and in relleving the needs of the busiest and most closely settled 
portion of our country, 

The 8 of these Pore connecting 8 r 

ublie was u our association from its 
Gauan, ie Feasibility ot the plan vas selfevident. Smali canals 
had been built in the infancy of the Republic over routes closely 
approximating those we advocated. But unfortunately, having been 
acquired by other interests unfriendly to their development, or having 
been unable to form such connections as would permit the issuance of 


Congress of a 


980 


through bills of lading, they had remained in their original state, 
while the progress of commerce and industry left them far behind, 
utterly unsuited to modern traffic requirements. 

We called upon Congress for instruction to the Army engineers 
to survey and xe upon routes for an intracoastal hie hg to 
run from Boston, Mass., to Key West, Fla., passing through the bays 
and sounds and connecting into one system the many great navigable 
rivers that drain the Atlantic slope. 

The reports of the engineers have confirmed our judgment as to 
the feasibility and desirability of the Atlantic intracoastal waterway. 
and have recommended that the project be undertaken by the United 
States Government, 

The several links in the intracoastal chain of waterways from Long 
Island Sound to St. Johns River, Fla., have received favorable reports 
through the Chief of Engineers United States Army recommending 
their construction. It now only remains for the people and the com- 
mercial interests of the Atlantic seaboard to insist that Congress shall 
follow the recommendations of the engineers and authorize the construc- 
tion of these several links. 

One of the links, that from Norfolk, Va., to Beaufort, N. C., has 
been adopted by Congress. One of the early canals, the Chesapeake & 
Albemarle, constituting a section of this link between the Elizabeth 
River, Va., to Albemarle Sound, N. C., has been purchased by the Gov- 
ernment and is now being operated as a free waterway. This Norfolk- 
Beaufort link is to haye a minimum depth of 12 feet, with appropriate 


widths. 
With this recital of facts, the desires of the Atlantic Deeper Water- 
ways Association for immediate rogress toward the realization of its 


purposes are formulated in the following preamble and resolutions : 
Whereas the Chief of Engineers United States Army has reported to 
Congress that ‘it is advisable for the United States to buy the 


Chesapeake & Delaware Canal at a cost not exceeding $2,514,290, 
and to then enlarge it to a sea-level canal 12 feet deep and 90 feet 
bottom width, with the least interference pacts to existing 
traffic, at a cost of $8,000,000,’ with provision for subsequent en- 
largement to 25 feet depth and 125 feet bottom width; and 

“ Whereas the Chief of Engineers has further recommended to Congress 
that it provide for the construction of ‘a lock canal of 12 feet 
depth and 90 feet bottom width across the State of New Jersey 
from New York Bay to Delaware River, provided the State of New 
Jersey will promptly secure and donate to the United States all 
rights of way necessary for a 125 feet bottom width, 25 feet 
depth sea-level canal along the same route, and provided that the 
12-feet depth canal construction work be carried on in such a way 
as to allow of a greater development to a 25-feet depth canal when- 
ever such development is found ad le“: an 

“ Whereas the State of New Jersey has provided by law an appropria- 
tion of $500,000 for acquiring the . right of way and has 
caused the same to be surveyed and ma z and 

“Whereas by the 9 of the New York Barge Canal at a cost 
approximating $130,000,000 and the Cape Cod Canal at a cost 
of 812.000.000 both expected to be opened to traffic during the 
year 1915, New England waters and the Great Lakes will be con- 
nected by inland waterways with New York Bay; and by the com- 
pletion of southern pos recommended and authorized similar 
communication will opened northward as far as the head of 
Chesapeake Bay and the early connection of these great waterway 


systems is imperatively called for: 
the immediate acquisition 


“Resolved, That we demand of Co 
of the Chesapeake & Delaware Canal at the price fixed by the Chief of 
Engineers, and in default of an agreement of sale by the resent owners 


e thereof to be promptly effected by con tion pro- 
ceedings; 
s , That we demand the insertion of an item providing for 
a1 a! in the next rivers and harbors act, with a sufficient 9 — 
ance for beginning the work of improvement. 

“ Resolved further, That we demand of Congress the 8 of the 
New Jersey canal project and the insertion in the next rivers and har- 


bors act of an item sufficient to begin the work and to secure the dona- 
tion of the right of way from the State of New Jersey. 

“Resolved, That we approve as an essential part of the intracoastal 
waterway the improvement of the East River and the construction of 
the Harlem or Bronx K Channel as heretofore recommended in the 

f the Army engineers, 
O Resolved, That we urge the early completion of the improvement 
heretofore authorized of the upper section of the Hudson River 
tween Hudson and Troy, so that the same shall be completed at least 
contemporaneously with the completion of the Erie Barge Canal. We 
further recommend that Congress authorize a supplemental survey of 
the upper section of the Hudson River, with a view of providing a still 
deeper channel up to the ay of Troy. We further recommend the im- 
provement of the Hudson River from 3 Duyvil, at the entrance 
of Harlem River, to the Battery, heretofore recommended by the Army 


TS. 

Co aA That we recommend the construction of a canal between 
Fishers Island Sound and Bissells Cove on Na 
avoiding the rs of navigation around Point Judith and affo! 
a safe inside route between Narragansett Bay and Long Island Sound. 

“ Resolved, That this association is committed to the construction of 
an intracoastal waterway from the St. Johns River to Key West 
an Integral part of the a and as a of such route it recom- 
mends the purchase of the existing canal of the Florida Coast Line 
Canal & Transportation Co., in so far as the interests of the United 
States may be subserved by the purchase of such canal and its appurte- 


nances, 

“ Resolved, That we commend to the entire Nation the paramount 
importance of the Atlantic intracoastal waterway among the engineer- 
ing projects now under consideration b; mgress as a necessary 
factor In the economic development of that section which is most 
thickly populated, has the greatest industrial output, uses the greatest 
bulk of raw materials, and needs the greatest supply of food from dis- 


tant points. 
* Resolved, That the 3 condition of neglect in the matter of 


ing tonna; 
the Atlan 


demands as 
session of Congress.” 
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Commission to Codify Mining Laws. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EDWARD T. TAYLOR, 


OF COLORADO, 
Ix rue Hovse or REPYESENTATIVES, 


Monday, September 21, 1914, 


On the bill (H. R. 15288) to provide for a commission to codify and 
suggest amendments to the ining laws, and for other 8 


Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Mr. Speaker, this is one of the 
most important bills that there is before Congress for the 
development of the West, and more particularly the mining in- 
dustry. _ This measure has been urged by the mining interests 
of the United States for at least 20 years. 

I have set forth in the report that I have prepared upon this 
bill sundry resolutions and reasons given by various associa- 
tions of mining men, as well as prominent mining engineers, 
and I feel that this information is so important that it ought 
to be presented to the House, and I will give the substance of 
5 — 1 which is as follows: 

11 
re i + Baoe pE 9 Interior Department, and the Secretary 
DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
8 Washington, April 11, 191}. 


Chairman Committce on Mines and Mining, 
House of Representatives. 


Dear Dr. Foster: In reply to your request for opinion respectin 
H. R. 15288, a bill to provide for a commission to 0 and — 
amendments to the general mining JAWS, I inclose copy of my report of 
Feb 12, 1914, addressed to Committee on Mines and ing, 
United States Senate, upon S. 4373, a somewhat similar measure. You 
ere one oe olds nop cy for a 33 of three members, 
R. provides for a commission of five members. 
viso to section 2 of S. 4373 is 
“shall not deal with 
hates, or soluble potassium salts.” ie A 
fhis 33 in the Senate bill for the reason that 
0 pons named occupy a somewhat different status from other 
minerals with respect to formation, methods of mining, and use of 
cn minerals. 


meee ree and potassium, which bills are now 8 
mate and House Committees on Public Lands—S. 4898 and II. R. 
14094. I am therefore of the opinion that section 2 of H. R. 15288 


“ Provided, That said code shall not deal with lands containing de- 
posits of coal. oil, gas, phosphates, or soluble potassium salts,” 


Cordially, yours, 
FRANKLIN K. LAXE. 


A similar but not identical bill was introduced in the Senate, and 
eee to the Secretary of the Interior, who reported thereon as 
‘ollows : 

RAS = — ae 
ashington, February 12, 191}. 
Hon, T. J. WALSH, í VAA 


Chairman Committee on Mines and Mining, United States Senate. 


@ proposed code shall not 1 with Tande 
containing deposits of coal, oll, gas, phosphates, or soluble potassium 
salts, Var recommendations for ame ents to the general mini: 
laws have been suggested by this department from time to time, a 
there seems to be more or less desire on the par of those connected with 
rospecting or mining for certain amendments to the law. The codifica- 
on of all laws rela to the location, development, and disposition of 
such mineral lands would also, in my opinion, be desirable. I believe 
that the investigations and findings by such a commission as Is provided 
for in this bill would be of material value to Congress, and have there- 
fore to recommend that the measure be enacted. 
Very truly, yours, 


and 
laws. The bill provides that 


FRANKLIN K. LANE. 
For 25 years there has been a general dissatisfaction with the min- 
eral-land laws of this country. The Interior Department has many times 
recommended changes. The American Institute of Min Engineers, 
— 3 Society of America, a 1 5 75 jolts Ing 
‘ongress haye all been for many years stently u a re no 
our mineral-land laws. Protests from all over the West f 


and profound rs read, and the mining public generally concede man 
evils, absurdities, y 


experience 
e horough and ex- 
haustive investigation of this subject and report their conclusions to 


Congress. 

It is believed that this commission should and will hold public hear- 
ings In the principal mining communities of the West and Alaska, and 
give ample opportunities for full expression by the public of their expe- 
rience and the wisdom derived from years of observation. 

Gants various N bills me been 5 7445 05 frees — to 

e, the men of the country are apparently o e conviction 
that no ve or patchwork revision can afford any perceptible 
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The at its annual session held in Spo- 
kane, Wash.. on Novem 1912, appearing at pages 80 to 81 of 
the report of the e is the following : 

“ MEMORANDUM, s 
ee . seprene the mining industry of 
Congress shall undertake a 


“The American M 
the United States 
general revision of the Bers erg cone 


“IMPERFECTIONS OF THE PRESENT LAWS. 
2 * The mineral-land laws of the United States and 


t every annual session of the American Mining Congress during. 
the past 12 years the 8 discontent with the resent — code has 
heen voiced by various resolutions calling attention to its evils and 


asking for the correction of this or that feature of sg ve ee 
mineral claims located upon the public domain. png ere ts 
steadily increasing in volume have found expression ph 
1 ngress but also in the press of the mining comm 
raining journals, in the soci of mining engin: and, in 
through every medium available for the expression of public sentiment. 
3 have nevertheless been without result, for the orem that the 

mining laws are largely int dent, and it is difficult, if not im- 
pons to correct one fault without straightening out the entire code. 

oreover, the States affected, some of which have often 3 to 
make improvements, find that nothing effective can be done without 
the action of Congress. In short, patehwork is impossible and a general 
revision is necessary. 

“ DIFFICULTIES OF THE sea 


to the in- 


solution will and direct the aid of the most experienced judgment, 
with a free 8 of views by comm ties 
themselves. Am many questions which will arise during a re- 


“SOME OF THE PROBLEMS. 


“The apex law, with the uncertainties of title and litigation caused 


by it. The latter 8 not only the conflicts caused the extra 
lateral right, but also those 3 oned by the consequent shapes of 
claims and the overla 


pping of lin 
“The creation of a definite 5 for acquiring — to those 
claims in which the mineral i not near the surface and where dis- 
cove must in consequence be long deferred. 
nel locations and the uncertainties of title caused by them in 
e claims. 
he present nonobservance of the law of discovery. 
2 The partial or compes nonobservance, through Nee expedients, 
of the law of assessment. 
„The location of an unlimited number of claims by one individual. 
* Locations by proxy. 
“ REASONS FOR REVISION NOW. 


“A 1 revision now will be peccon because of the 
pas terest in conservation and the new 5 now under con- 
sideration for, timber, oil, phosphate, and coal lands; also power sites, 


To omit the ‘mining code’ from any program for the betterment of 
laws relating to Tate resources would be to pass by the field where 
relief is most 5 ceded.” 

Hon. Horace inchell, of Minnea pr eee 
meeting of the American Institute of Engineers, last 3 
read a vi learned and lengthy paper on subject “ Why the min 
ing laws should be revised.“ A few of the reasons which he gave and 
cinbornted ures. were in substance as follows: 

iene ) That the present mining law was not planned for the kind of 

mineral de ts or mining conditions that we have to-day; that the 
law of 1866 and amendatory act of 1872 applied primarily to 3 
veins. and has never been adapted to the other forms of 

(2) That the present law discourages prospecting and ances and 
sero at of new mines. 

hat one of the — 1 5 of the present mining lay, which ae 


Minn., at the New York 


to b not only criticized t, by universally condemned, is the 
“apex” or “ extralateral” 8 the er is allowed to fol- 
* his vein beneath the Lund owned by another. The Hon. 


W. Brunton, of Denver, 8 president Sa institute and also 
Fh of the American tii, Cang . his presidential address 
an 


to the latter, uses the following 

“It is a most unu: tor amine to find its way into the pr 
ducing stage without haying to pat one or more — are lawsuits, and 
all because our legislatures in 1872 gave us the most archaic law that 
was ever placed on the statute books. No other nation possesses such 
an antiguated, absurd, and irrational mining law, which, no matter what 
it was intended to do, has only resulted in a continued’ and 
noyance to mine owners and big fees to lawyers and 
One of the most disastrous effects of this continuous 
frighten capitalists away from mining investments, because observing 
8 9 e an annt o = new mine carry- 

ore cei 0 e beginn of the most expensive 
and interminable litigation.” 

4) There seems to be an almost universal demand for a modification 
of the law that will permit of an a to the courts from the decisions 
of the land-office officials in metalliferous mining cases. 

(5) A provision of gs tee law 4 80 r notices” of min claims to be 
filed with the General Lan red or some 5 — constituted Federal 
ges It is asserted that Wacle Sema has been a very careless custodian 

of the property that the United States Government to-day 
does not possess either records or maps oy valid mia what ea of ite 
mineral lands have been appropriated by valid min 

6) There is a wide cy between the 
ae lacer claims. As an 3 


el and the law at t pro- 
vides a limit to the time within which pai ake ace be 
attacked for fraud or irregularities of ioeation, but makes no 


Placer patents 25 years after their issuance. The law should provide 
the same protection for placer as for lode claims. 


rmit- 
7 — 


i i practice. 


stances in this country did not amount to more than p 
000,000 per year, er 2 280 time the value of the total miner out- 
pe: has 50,000,000 per year, a = increase. 

is growth has in pare 3 from the discovery and utilization of 
many mineral 5 not previously known to of any economic 
valne. Since these substances were not within the purview of the 
original law, no provision was made for their development, and only 
through the use of strained and forced constructions of the law has it 
been ble to develop such deposits at all. It is frequently stated 
by men of wide experience that for the past two decades the 

mining industry of the Western States has developed in spite of rego 
than ee 2 ald of the general mining law. Nor is this for 
the nature of the ore thy sr of the mineral substances contemplated 
in the original law t little understood at that time, the great 
amount of scientific Jan which has since been devoted to 
at that time only j Furthermore, certain deposits w 
have since been near 75 exhausted were at that time the center of at- 
tention and were considered to be typical, 8 they have since been 
discovered to actually be somewhat unusual. As a result it has been 
found that the general mining law is not even well adapted to those 
mineral deposits to which it was intended to apply, and the mining 
industry as a whole is in much the same situation as a manufacturer 
obliged to attempt to e his ct business with the equipment 
regarded as satisfactory 40 y 

Of all the defects of the . "Dining law, the most serious is the 
pe uncertainty of title of a locator to the mineral land he claims, 

ksh ee an es hardship on the prospectors and men of small 
8 the discoveries of new mineral de ea are ceny 
made. uch m age a 1 command sufficient tal to develop to 
their full extent t the mi eral deposits which they Sere discovered, and 
are obliged to sell their print to individuals or corporations of greater 
means. In buying such a claim the purchaser not only has to e into 
consideration the possibilities as to whether the deposit may Sih on 
development, to be of great or small value, but must also consiđer 
whether the title of the prospector — ore rare? S may not prove to be 
invalid, and the whole investment be e prospector often thus 
obtains for his discovery but a Pech of of the sum he otherwise might 

receive, and not only becomes from attempts to make fur- 
ther discoveries, but in him is engendered a f of discontent and 
resentment which is not only bad for the individ but for society as 
a whole. In addition the development of new mining districts is power- 
fully hampered to an extent which can best be appreciated by quoting 
the words of a well-known eer, Who at a recent meeting of the 
American Institute of Mining eers stated publicly that he would 
not recommend to any of his clients the 5 5 85 of any mining prop- 
erties in the United States so long as opportunities for investment can 
be found in Canada and Mexico because of the uncertainty of title 
which here exists. 

The method proposed in this bill creating a commission of five men, 
skilled in the knowledge of the mining industry and the laws governing 
it, who shall, en Od einen ie 3 rinelpal the 5 their 
necessary expenses, hi p mining centers, con- 
sider the needs of the geri. in this country, as well as the results 
attained under the laws which pran the industry in other important 
mining countries, and submit a report together with a 

code for enactment into law is one which has the ualified 
approval of this committee and also of the Secretary of the Interior 
8 The matter is so complex and the preservation of all 
igh while providing for me meses 8 wens of the public 
5 uires so much careful stu Congress can not 
afford to eet e necessary time Sar ‘or eine preliminary work. 
It is also necessary that the commission shall visit the principal mining 
districts and hear the views of the men actually engaged in the labor 
of the 9 and operation of mines, so that the law, when 
finally enac’ shall as completely as possible meet all the needs and 
desires of the mining population as a whole. The provision that the 
commissioners shall serve without compensation insures that the work 
shall be done with reasonable promptness and dispatch, and men of 
small means will undoubtedly be willing to serve on such a commission, 
since many such men have already devoted much time and effort to 
bring about a revision of the law. 

e vital importance of this matter is not alone measured b 
2,300,000 men engaged in the mining indu and the $4, 500,000,000 
worth of products which results from their labors, but rather by its 
effects on the whole of our Pot th More than half the 8 1 8 
our railroads is the product of the mining industry, and of the $20 
000,000 worth of manufactured products annually produced in ooog 
country almost the whole involves the em posed of metallic mineral 
3 Indeed, it may y be said such su nees perform 

for the commerce and Bn Baie of "the Nation much the same ction 
which the blood 3 for the maintenance of the body. The com- 
mittee believes bill will meet with the hearty approval of 


3 miners, opera and the people generally everyw. „ and 
we sincerely trust that it it toii pass. 


The bill with the committee amendment would read as follows: 
IH. R. 15288, Sixty-third Congress, second session.] 


“A bill to provide for 5 8 to codify and suggest amendments 
meral mining laws. 
* Be it enacted, pe “that t r thee oe shall 2 a 8 of 
five members, who shall ed because 


peri- 
the . — industry Soa mining law, and 280 
ted to 
tion and use o 5 Pew a 


for the 
— ative code of laws 3 for the location. poets be d dis- 
— of mineral ante and lands of the United 


2 Terri ay ghts — the fan ie 

e ay 0 Dacia aah the opinion of the com- 
ss — tions and will correct defects 
or cien ws: Prov Tha 
such code shall not deaf Beg lands sing general mining aws : of coal, oll, gas, 
phosphates, or soluble potassium salts, 


em ha 


means 
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“ Sec. 3. That the commission shall hold 
cipal mining centers in the western Unit 


ublic hearings in the prin- 
States and Alaska, invite 
and receive suggestions and opinions bearing upon or relating to exist- 


ing mining laws or desirable amendments thereof, and may also con- 
sider the laws and experience of other countries with respect to dispo- 
sition and development of mines and minerals. 

“Sec. 4, That within one year after the par of this act, at which 
time the said commission shall expire, it shall submit to the President 
full report as to its operations, conclusions, and recommendations, in- 
cluding in or transmitting with said report a tentative code of mineral 
laws, as provided in section 2 hereof, and as soon thereafter as ma 
be practicable the President shall transmit the same to Congress wi 
his recommendations. 

“Sec. 5. For the payment of the actual and necessary expenses of 
the commission, including traveling expenses and the services of a sec- 
retary and other necessary employees, the sum of $25,000, or so much 
thereof as may be necessary, is hereby ni Puget out of any money 
in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated.” 


While I realize the force of the remarks of the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. Mappen] as to the necessity at this time for 
economy—and I am willing to go as far as he or any other 
Member of this House is in the direction of economy—at the 
same time I feel that there could be no more economical or 
better expenditure of money than the investment of the small 
amount provided for by this bill. In fact, I have been criti- 
cized for not providing a salary for the commissioners. The 
commissioners ought to have a salary, and I feel that it is a 
mistake to provide that they should do this work for nothing. 
At the same time the Director of the Bureau of Mines and the 
Mines and Mining Committee were so exceedingly anxious to 
have this commission appointed that I put that provision in 
the bill. I earnestly hope that when the present financial strin- 
gency caused by the European war is over that the House will 
not only permit me to pass this bill, but will authorize a rea- 
sonable and fair salary to be paid to the commission for doing 
this work that is of so much importance to the West. 


Emergency Revenue Legislation. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM H. HINEBAUGH, 


OF ILLINOIS, 


In tue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Friday, September 25, 1914, 


On the bill (H. n. 18891) to increase the income of revenue, and for 
other purposes. 

Mr. HINEBAUGH. Mr. Speaker, I am opposed to this bill. 
A war tax in time of peace can not be justified. Our people are 
already overburdened by unnecessary taxation. 

Extravagant and reckless appropriations made and proposed 
by this Congress could easily be cut down to meet the situa- 
tion created by the war in Europe. 

It is proposed to raise $100,000,000 by means of this bill. Ac- 
cording to the reports of the Secretary of the Treasury, the Gor- 
ernment now has $75,000,000 on deposit in the various banks of 
the country. 

The estimated deficit in the customs revenue for the month 
of August is approximately $8,000,000, but the estimate so far 
in the month of September indicates that for this month it 
will not exceed $2,500,000. 

Mr. Speaker, what possible harm could be done the banking 
institutions of the country by gradual withdrawal of from 
two to five million each month for the next six months of the 
Goyernment deposits in the national banks? 

Thirty million dollars has recently been saved by eliminating 
the “ pork ” from the rivers and harbors bill. Ten millions more 
could be retained in the Treasury by defeating the proposed 
shipping bill, the propriety of which, to say the least, is doubt- 
ful. 


If, however, as the Democratic leaders claim, the passage of 
this bill at this time is necessary, why jam it through the House 
under a cloture rule in seven hours without the right of amend- 
ment? Mr. Speaker, had we been permitted to offer amend- 
ments to this bill I should have offered an amendment to strike 
out the section which imposes a tax on insurance premiums and 
in its place would have offered a substitute providing a tax of 
10 cents on all catalogues issued by the great mail-order houses 
of the country. The tax proposed on insurance premiums will 
not yield more than $1,500,000 annually, and must be borne by 
the poor man, whose average policy does not exceed $1,500. The 
adoption of my amendment would produce immediately $1,800,000 
annually, and would be paid out of the excessive profits of the 
great billion-dollar corporations, 


WHY THE MAIL-ORDER HOUSE SHOULD BE TAXED. 


That the mail-order houses draw more from and contribute 
less to local, State, and National taxation is an oft-repeated 
claim that is proven by the mere knowledge of the methods un- 
der which they do business. That they are well able to afford 
a tax that would make them bear their share of public ex- 
penses is shown by figures. 

During the debate on the trade commission bill Senator Lie- 
PITT said, in part: 


Sears, Roebuck & Co., of Chicago, a mail-order house, consists of a 


number of ple who have united their resources into a corporation 
which now has a capital of $58,000,000. In 1913 it did a business of 
$91,357,000. In the first four months of that year its business in- 


creased from $39,359,000 to $41,808,000, an increase of $2,449,000, or 
N e Naaa aaret le in th 

0 or co nation o 5 2 s] 
Montgomery Ward Co., made sales tor 1913 of 839,725,000. ay 

So rapid has been the growth of the business of these con- 
cerns, especially since the establishment of the parcel post, with 
its C. O. D. and other special features, that those who have 
watched the methods of the mail-order houses for years esti- 
mate that the three largest Chicago houses—the two named and 
the Chicago House Wrecking Co., owned by the Harris broth- 
ers—will do an aggregate business during 1914 of $360,000,000. 

As an evidence of the growth of this business during the cur- 
rent year the following is quoted. It is from testimony before 
the Judiciary Committee of the House, given by M. L. Corey, 
secretary of the National Retail Hardware Association: 

Last night I passed down one of your streets and my attention was 
called by a gentleman who is the trafic manager of one of the Chicago 
houses. I asked him what he was doing here. He said he was here to 
see the Postmaster General; that their business had increased to 
42,000 packages per day, and he was here to make arrangements to 
carry these packages. hat means 474,000 packages every week and 
29,124,648 packages a year. Do you wonder what is the matter with 
the small town? 

The foregoing is from the record. Mr. Corey explained in con- 
versation that the increase was in parcel-post packages for the 
first three months of the year, and that was before the ruling 
of the Postmaster General under which mail-order catalogues 
became mailable as parcel-post matter. 

As to the methods under which this business has been built 
up, it may be said that the Chicago House Wrecking Co. started 
as a seller of the building materials used in some of the struc- 
tures of the Columbian Exposition, but that the name still fits, 
although it has since developed into an enormous general mail- 
order house, may be judged by the following, which is quoted 
from an advertisement of the company inserted in a farm 
paper: 

It is estimated that about 10,000 merchants annually meet with busi- 
ness disaster. This is why our company exists, If the stock is suffi- 
ciently large and the goods are new and desirable, they find their natu- 
ral way to our great 40-acre plant for distribution at a small added 
profit to our thousands of customers, who in this way get the benefit 
of the wonderful bargains. In many cases our prices do not even repre- 
sent the original cost of production. We stand foremost in our Une. 
We recognize no competition. That's why we are called “the great 
price wreckers.” 

Before a New York association of retailers a representative 
of the National Association of Retail Druggists read a letter 
purporting to have been written by Montgomery Ward & Co., 
in which it was fiatly stated that they expected the mail-order 
houses to drive all small-town merchants out of business and 
that the only recourse for the latter was to become farmers, 

The largest of these mail-order houses has stated that its 
catalogues go into one-third of the American homes, on the basis 
of five to a family. Of a population of an estimated 95,000,000 
that would mean over 6,000,000 catalogues of this one house. 
However, the frequent issues of catalogues make an estimate 
of 18,000,000 per year conservative, not counting the millions of 
special lists, and so forth. 

In a letter written to a Member of the House by the secretary 
of the National Retail Hardware Association the following 
occurred : 

T have before me two Sears, Ioebuck & Co, catalogues; one received 
March 12, postage 27 cents; the other March 23, parcel t 8 cents; 
a difference of 19 cents. I have three other catalogues m Chicago 
mail-order houses, all by parcel post, and all showing corresponding 
reductions. 2 

Several students of the problem estimate that the three lead- 
ing mail-order houses are saving from one and one-half to two 
million dollars per year by the ruling of the Postmaster Gen- 
eral which placed catalogues under the parcel-post classifica- 
tion. 

Who gets it may be judged from the following, the substance 
of a newspaper article that appeared in many papers through- 
out the country, but originating with the Chicago Tribune: 


Julius Rosenwald, president of a mail-order house, will pay the largest 
Federal income tax of anyone in eae His return was filed durin 
the 30 days’ extension of time, which ended to-day (A ril 1), an 
showed an income of $1,100,000 for the 10 months ending December 31, 
1913. This would be on a basis of $1,320,000 per year. 
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Commenting on this, the Journal of the National Association 
of Retail Druggists said: 

3 > r thr s exceeds the amount d to 
thin Frasitont of the, Castel States dno MAET foe wall yout. Tees 
has been much said about the collection of the income tax at the source, 

you will with me that it would be better if Congress paid 
more attention to the source of the income, 

It is said that there is more parcel-post mail going out of 
Chicago than originates in the three States of Ohio, Indiana, 
and Michigan. Aside from the exclusive mail-order houses, the 
great department stores and chain-store trusts are almost fever- 
ishly developing catalogue business. It has been stated that the 
Siegel-Cooper-Greenhut Co., of New York, frequently send a car- 
load of parcel-post mail in a day; that the old-established house 
of Boggs & Buhl, of Pittsburgh, now has a mail-order business 
equaling its local trade; that the Rothchilds Co., of Chicago, is 
doing a catalogue business of a million dollars per month; and 
that there are 200 establishments in the United States doing a 
catalogue business exceeding $500,000 per year each. Nearly 
all of this is taken from the dealers in the small towns and vil- 
lages, and by methods akin to those briefly related in the fore- 


oing. 
7 Thus it would seem that the time and conditions are oppor- 
tune to place upon this, what seems to be rapidly developing into 
a universal distributing monopoly, a just portion of the financial 
burden of government. 

Mr. Speaker, it is proposed in Schedule A of this bill to prac- 
tically reenact the stamp-tax feature of the Spanish War act. 
Had it been possible under the rules of the House to offer an 
amendment I should have presented the following amendment 
for the consideration of the House: 


cluding rents or profits), whether against peril by sea or on inland waters, 
or by fire or lightning, or other made b . 
or corporat apo the 3 nemiga char; one-half of 


cent on eae Collat or fractional part 


made or renewed, as provided herein, to be paid by the warrant of the 
p the Treasurer of th 


of the upon 
t internal taxes not otherwise appro- 
of any eri arising out of the in Mis 


z provided ive or mutua 
— — — anies, VVV solely for the 
protection of their own — — and not for profit and premiums upon 
reinsurance, shall be exemp m the tax herein provided. 

The reason for this amendment is so ably presented by Hon. 
O. B. Ryon, formerly of the Insurance Department of the State 
of Illinois, that I am pleased to make his statement a part of 
my remarks. 

The act of Congress of June 13, 1898, entitled “An act to 
provide ways and means to meet war expenditures, and for 
other purposes,” by Schedule A (stamp taxes) and upon page 
16 of the printed copy of the act, provided as follows: 

Insurance (marine, inland, fire): Each policy of insurance or other 
instrument by whatever name the same shall 
ance shall be made or renewed upon property of any ption (in- 
cluding rents or profits), whether against peril by sea or on inland 
waters, or by fire, or lightning, or other peril, made by any person, 
association, or corporation, upon the amount of premium charged one- 
half of 1 cent on each dollar or fractional part thereof: Provided, That 
purely cooperative or mutual fire insurance com es, carried on 
the members thereof solely for the protection of their own property 
not for profit, shall be exempted from the tax herein provi 

The administration of the act of 1898 was productive of very 
serious and probably unintentional injustice to the fire insur- 
ance companies. Instead of a tax of one-half of 1 per cent the 
companies paid eight-tenths of 1 per cent upon their actual 
premiums during the time the Spanish War tax law was in 
foree. This occurred because no provision was made for credit 
in case of policies canceled or returned “ not taken.” 

Every fire insurance policy issued in the United States, so far 
as we are advised, contains a provision that it may be canceled 
under certain conditions at the instance of either the company 
or the insured, and in such cases a portion of the premium is re- 
turned. The act of 1898 made no provision for this condition, 
and the department permitted no credit whatever for such re- 
turn premiums, and the amount involved was very considerable. 

The report of the president of the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters, May 28, 1914, for the business for the year end- 
ing December 31, 1913, shows at Tables 1 and 8 the gross 
premiums in the United States for the year 1913 were $474,- 
000,000 and the net premiums 8324. 000,000, or, in round num- 
bers, $150,000,000 of return premiums, being about one-third 
of the gross amount written. It does not appear to require 
any argument to indicate that it is grossly unfair and contrary 
to the spirit of all tax laws to require the payment of any tax 
whatever upon these premiums which, as a matter of fact, do 
not remain the property of the companies, but are returned to 
the premium payers by reason of the contract obligation. 


By the ruling of the department the act of 1898 was so con- 
strued as that direct-writing fire insurance companies were not 
entitled to any credit whatever in the payment of the tax 
provided by the law upon premiums paid for reinsurance, but 
the reinsurance companies, that is, those accepting from direct- 
writing companies portions of their business, paid the same 
tax as the company initially receiving the business. The re- 
sult of this ruling and the operation of the act of 1898 was 
double tax upon a very large amount of premium. It seems 
obvious either that the direct-writing company should receive 
credit for the tax upon premiums paid for reinsurance or that 
the premiums of reinsurance companies should not be taxed. 
Let me illustrate: 

The Home Insurance Co. of New York writes for one of its 
clients a policy charging a premium of $500 and attaches to the 
policy revenue stamps for $2.50. It immediately reinsures in 
the Aetna Fire Insurance Co. one-half of its liability and pays 
the Aetna one-half of the premium, or $250, and receives from 
the Aetna Insurance Co. a policy for one-half of the Home In- 
surance Co.'s liability for an express consideration of $250 
with a revenue stamp of $1.25. : 

There is involved in this transaction but a single risk, and 
the premium is only distributed to cover the divided liability. 
It should pay but one tax, but actually, instead of $2.50, it 
pays $3.75. There should be some provision in the law to cover 
this contingency, because in 1913 the stock companies of the 
United States paid in interchange of business of the character 
above mentioned, in the way of revenue, about $70,000,000, and 
under the act of 1898 the result would have been the double 
taxation of about $70,000,000 of premiums. 

It was undoubtedly the intention of the Congress in prepar- 
ing the act of 1898 to require fire insurance companies to pay 
upon their net or actual premiums, not upon sums of money 
which remained temporarily in the hands of the company, but 
subsequently, by reason of the terms of the contract issued, 
were returned to policyholders. 

If it is the present purpose of the Ways and Means Commit- 
tee to report substantially the provisions of the act of 1898 
upon this subject in the bill now under consideration, it seems 
obvious that there should be an amendment giving credit under 
proper conditions for these return premiums and exempting 
reinsurance. 

It was no doubt the intention of the Congress by the act of 
1898 to provide only for the taxation of the premium income of 
the fire insurance companies, but the practical application of the 
law was to impose a very much greater tax than that intended 
by the Congress. 

The act of the Illinois Legislature providing for a tax of 2 
per cent upon the gross premium receipts of foreign fire insur- 
ance companies furnishes a very striking example of this in- 
justice in the taxation of fire insurance premiums. 

The act was construed by the Supreme Court of Illinois, and 
we quote in part from the opinion in the case of the German 
Alliance Insurance Co. v. Van Cleave (191 III., 410): 


In the construction of the act effect is to be given to the intention 
of the legislature, and that intention appears to be to levy a tax on 
the gross income of foreign fire insurance companies.’ 

The object is to require such companies to pay at designated times 
a tax of ned cent on the gross receipts of their business for the pre- 
vious cal ear, 

dispute as to the meaning of the word “ gross,” and it is 

it means the whole or entire amount of premiums re- 
ceived for business done in this State during the year. The word 
pl is not opposa to net,“ and its ordinary meaning is the 
en amount of the receipts of a business after deductions for the ex- 
penses and charges of conducting the business. It is claimed on one 
side that the legislature meant the gross amount of premiums the 
entire premiums received for furn ee indemnity during the 
year, while on the other side it is insisted that they meant to include 
all the money which goes to the rance company, although paid 


under an agreement for upon the cancellation of the icy, 
and ed and the insur nd the 


policy, and the amount received would be a premium for insurance 
usiness done. We do not think the language used will bear that con- 
struction. The merchant would not think of including in the gross 


ere is e end no sale and no business done in soy 5 
the case of an insurance policy for a definite with 

an agreement that it may run an rtion of that period and then 
s the policy is canceled an e 


cease ; insurance ceases, there is no 
insurance business for the remainin, pordan of tbat period. 
The premiums returned are not p 


os zs not pala as a abbey of fhe inmuranen 
or as a cha or con g the business, bu 

cause, one party or the other avails of the option and terminates the 

Insurance. An insurance company would not be authorized to omit 


from its statement any part of premiums received merely on the ground 
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that policies might be canceled in the future; but where they have been 
in fact canceled and the money returned the entire or gross premium 
rates can not by any fair interpretation include the moneys so returned. 
The 2 per cent collected by the insurance superintendent and paid under 
protest is upon moneys which do not inure to the benefit of the in- 
surance companies in any manner, and which are not premiums for 
furnishing fire insurance or indemnity to holders of policies. The 
apparent purpose of the act is to levy a tax on gross income and not 
UON ONY which is not in any sense revenue to the insurance com- 
pan . 

The opinion very clearly indicates the infirmity found not only 
in the Ilinois law under consideration but in the act of Con- 
gress of June 13, 1898. If the contemplated act can not be so 
amended as to absolutely eliminate further taxation of stock 
fire insurance companies, it should be amended to exclude from 
its operation return premiums and amounts paid for rein- 
surance. 

It will be noted by Table 3 of the report of the president of 
the National Board of Fire Underwriters that in the year 1913 
the stock companies in the United States paid $8,500,000, or 
2.62 per cent, on their net premiums written, these payments 
being made to the seyeral States in which the companies trans- 
act business. i 

In view of the fact that not all of the property in the United 
States is insured, these taxes are upon only a part of the tax- 
able property, but for the benefit of everybody, and it migbt 
also be suggested that since the year 1898 the companies have 
been subjected to u Federal incgme tax, which is a, very serious 
burden and should be entitled to some consideration from the 
Congress in the proposed emergency tax. 

There appears sufficient reason for excluding stock companies, 
as well as mutuals, from the provisions of the proposed emer- 
gency tax laid, but absolutely no reason can be discovered for 
the double taxation which resulted from the act of 1898, and 
which would again result from a reenactment of that law with- 
out the amendment suggested. 


Reclamation Projects. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CARL HAYDEN, 


OF ARIZONA, 


Ix tur House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, July 29, 1914. 


Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. Speaker, under the leave granted to 
extend my remarks in the Recorb I include the following letter: 
DECEMBER 12, 1913. 


The honorable the SECRETARY OF THE INTERIOR, 
Washington, D. C. 


Sm: Pursuant to your request made at our conference yester- 
day, I hereby present in writing the arguments that I then ad- 
vanced in favor of permitting homestead entrymen under rec- 
lamation projects to receive patents for the entire area of their 
entries. 

By a letter addressed to the president of the Salt River Valley 

Water Users’ Association you have notified all entrymen that 
it is the intention of the department to establish 40 acres as the 
farm unit under the Salt River project. Your conclusion that 
40 acres is ali that may be reasonably required for the support 
of a family on irrigated lands in Arizona would indicate that 
this area will also be fixed as the farm unit under the Yuma 
project. 
: 555 an order, when issued, will prevent the future entry of 
the vacant public lands now included in these projects in any 
larger areas than 40 acres, and to this no one can object, be- 
cause you are acting clearly within the discretion given to the 
Secretary of the Interior by the reclamation act. 

The effect of such an order will not, however, bear equally 
upon all lands heretofore entered under these projects as home- 
steads. The act of June 28, 1910, provides that upon the accept- 
ance of satisfactory proof of residence, improvement, and culti- 
vation, entrymen under reclamation projects may assign any 
part of their entries to other persons, who may receive pat- 
ents in their own name. As a result of this act, all of the 
homestead lands under the Arizona projects may be divided into 
two classes; First, the lands where the entryman has received 
a certificate that his proof of residence, improvement, and culti- 
vation is satisfactory, and, second, the lands where, by reason 
of a failure to obtain water for irrigation, it has been impossi- 
ble to make such proof up to the present time. 


Most of the entrymen under the Salt River project have been 
able to make satisfactory proof to the department and have ob- 
tained certificates that will permit them to assign their excess 
holdings for a compensation. The same is true of almost half 
of the entrymen under the Yuma project. But the unfortunate. 
entryman who has not to date succeeded in having his proof 
accepted will be forced to relinquish all above 40 acres to the 
United States and can receive nothing for his improvements. 
He may have cleared the land, leveled and bordered and ditched 
it. He may have built fences and houses at great expense while 
waiting for the water to come, but there is nothing that he can 
do except to select the particular 40 acres that he will retain 
as his home, 

If the order fixing the farm unit is delayed for another year 
and the contemplated lateral system is fully completed under 
each project at an early date, then most of the entrymen in the 
second class will be able to make the proof required by law. 
Certainly within two years practically everyone would be able 
to save his right to sell his excess holdings. To issue such 
an order immediately will, therefore, cause great hardship to 
many worthy settlers who, through no fault of their own, have 
been unable to comply with the law, and they are the very 
class of men that the department ought to be the most anxious 
to assist. 

Section 4 of the reclamation act reads: 

That upon the determination by the Secretary of the Interior that 
any irrigation project is practicable he may cause to be let contracts 
for the construction of the same, * “ and thereupon he shall 
e + è limit the area per entry, which limit shall represent the 
acreage which, in the opinion of the Secretary, may be reasonably 
required to support a family upon the lands in question * . 

In the years 1903 and 1904 the Secretary of the Interior did 
determine that the Salt River and Yuma projects were practi- 
cable, and he did cause contracts to be let for their construction. 
He did not, however, limit the area per entry, as provided by 
the act. It may be that he was advised that under the law 
he must permit homestead entries under these projects, but 
certainly he could not have been criticized if, following the 
plain and mandatory provisions of the act, he had written a 
letter to the local land officers in Arizona directing them not 
to receive entries of more than 40 acres for public lands in- 
cluded within the limits-of the Salt River and Yuma projects. 
The entryman would haye been helpless, because his filing 
would not have been received for a larger area. 

It may be argued that the Secretary could not obtain satis- 
factory information at that time upon which to base a decision 
as to the size of the farm unit. It is the same land, the same 
climate, and the same water was running in the streams. 
Large areas of land had long been in cultivation under both 
projects. All the necessary data could have been quickly as- 
sembled. It was his duty to make some kind of a decision, and 
his failure to do so gave every entryman the right to believe 
that ultimately he would receive a patent for all of his entry. 

It will certainly not be claimed that the author of the recla- 
mation act or any Member of Congress who voted for it had in 
mind that the word “thereupon” would be construed to mean 
10 years, nor will any reasonable man insist that it was the in- 
tention of Congress that the proyision fixing the farm unit 
should be retroactive. By what authority of law did the de- 
partment say to the entryman, “You may enter 160 acres of 
land subject to reduction in area at the pleasure of the Secre- 
tary of the Interior?” There may be a technical answer to 
this question, but it certainly is not such an answer as would 
occur to the mind of the average homesteader. To my mind it 
was the plain duty of the Secretary of the Interior, in order to 
protect the rights of prospective entrymen, to determine the 
area per entry at the earliest possible date. This he failed 
to do, and the prospective entryman therefore lost that which 
ought to have been preserved for him and which could have 
then been preserved without doing injustice to anyone. It is 
too late now, because in the meantime the actual settler has 
been upon the land and thus acquired equitable rights which 
in all fairness ought to be recognized. 

The maps which I exhibited clearly demonstrate that most 
of the homestead lands in the Salt River and Yuma Valleys 
are located on the outskirts of the projects at the greatest dis- 
tance from the towns, railroad stations, schools, and churches. 
These lands are situated at the ends of the poorest roads, and 
the farmers are therefore handicapped in marketing their prod- 
ucts. The assessed valuation of the patented lands nearest the 
homestead entries indicates that the average value of the un- 
patented land under the Salt River project is not over $60 per 
acre, and not over $45 per acre under the Yuma project. You 
will remember that I presented a letter from the Arizona tax 
commission certifying that all property in my State is assessed 
at its full cash value, and that the total assessed value of all 
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property has been raised from $142,624,635 to $379,005,740. The 
raw lands that have been obtained by the homestead entrymen 
can not, therefore, be said to be worth $100 per acre or even 
more, as has been represented by the Director of the Reclama- 
tion Service. 

It can not be successfully argued that it is necessary to reduce 
the farm unit to 40 acres in order to compel the division of large 
areas into smaller tracts, because this process is going on at a 
rapid rate as the result of the natural demand for small farms, 
In 1902 about 1,200 men owned all the land included in the 
Salt River project. By 1909 the number of landowners had 
increased to 1,892, and in 1912 the number had grown to 3,048, 
a gain of 66 per cent. In the same four years the average 
holding was reduced from 59 to 49 acres. I am reliably in- 
formed that the number of landowners under the Salt River 
project is now more than 4,000, and I am confident that the 
area of the ayerage farm is not over 40 acres. I can see no 
necessity for the use of force when the natural law of supply 
and demand is already accomplishing the purpose. 

I willingly admit that a man who obtained his land at $1.25 
an acre from the Government is better able to pay the charges 
due for the cost of the project than one who has purchased 
land at $100 an acre from a private owner, ‘The latter must pay 
interest on his mortgage and make payments on the purchase 
price. The sums due to the reclamation fund must come out 
of a much narrower margin of profit. There is also no doubt 
but that many men are trying to farm more land than they 
can successfully cultivate with the limited capital they possess. 
If a man has nothing but his two hands and a team of horses, 
it will be easier for him to produce the sum required to meet 
the reclamation charges on 40 acres than on a quarter section. 

But after all most people have common sense, and they learn 
by experience. The unsuccessful farmer always has creditors 
who want their money, and the man who is land poor must 
sooner or later dispose of most of his holdings to pay his debts. 
Among the 90,000,000 people in the United States there are an 
ample number who are willing and able to pay a fair price for 
western irrigated land, so it is not difficult to find purchasers. 
Of course, everyone would like to see ideal conditions imme- 
diately established under all of the reclamation projects, but 
any attempt to prematurely force the division of large holdings 
into smaller tracts by paternalistic regulations is bound to meet 
with resentment from a class of men who are firmly convinced 
that they know more about the proper conduct of their own 
business than any Government official. Is it not better to let 
questions of this kind settle themselves? The world was not 
made in a day. 

Permit me to say that no one except the officials of the 
Reclamation Service has asked that the farm unit be reduced 
to 40 acres, On the contrary, every organized body of water 
users is on record as being opposed to the reduction in area 
of homestead entries under reclamation projects made prior to 
the passage of the act of June 25, 1910. In the suggestions 
made at your request by the representatives of the water 
users’ associations present at the conference held in your office 
last May the following recommendation was made: 

That land entries, under the reclamation act, should not be subject 
to reduction after bona fide entry. 

At the annual meeting of the National Federation of Water 
Users, held at Salt Lake City in September, 1912, the following 
resolution was adopted: i 

We recommend that the following law be passed: Land entries 
under the reclamation act of June 17, 1902, of 160 acres or less made 
prior to June 25, 1910, shall not be subject to reduction to a lesser 
arm unit than the acreage entered; and that on all projects containing 
lands in private ownership the maximum farm unit to be allowed be 
immediately established by the Secretary of the Interior. 

The officers of the Salt River Valley Water Users’ Associa- 
tion have repeatedly requested the department to make no 
reduction in the area permitted to be entered in the absence 
of designation by the Secretary of the farm unit. As one 
example I will quote from a resolution passed by the board 
of goyernors on April 23, 1913: 

We further believe that in justice to those homestead entrymen 
within the Salt River project who filed ob their lands previous to the 

age of the act of June 25, 1910, the unit should not be reduced 
elow 160 acres. 

The only reason, therefore, for the reduction of the farm 
unit to a lesser area than the maximum permitted under the 
reclamation act is that it is the duty of the Department of the 
Interior, representing all of the people, to protect the inchoate 
rights of future entrymen. As I have already pointed out, this 
duty should have been performed immediately after it was de- 
termined that the project was practicable. To make such a 
reduction after 10 years have elapsed violates the established 
rights of actual entrymen. 

If the surplus lands above 40 acres in each entry are to be 
taken away from the entryman, may I inquire who is going to 


get them? Not his minor children, because the law does not 
permit them to enter land. This land will go to the first man 
who enters the door of the local land office on the day that the 
land is declared open to entry or, if a drawing is held, to the 
lucky man at the lottery. When the homesteader was sweat- 
ing in the sun grubbing up mesquite roots, and when he was 
spending his hard-earned money on other improvements he - 
thought he was doing something for the benefit of his wife and 
children, that their condition might be improved. But he was 
not doing anything of the kind. He was working for the - 
benefit of some unknown nebulous person, now a part of the 
general population, who will appear on the appointed day to 
take from him the fruits of his labor. This person has endured 
no hardships; he has not waited, year after year, in the hope 
that water would soon be brought to his land, only to suffer 
disappointment again and again. He goes on the land ob- 
taining free of cost all of the improvements that have been 
made, and secures, unearned, all of the increase in real estate 
values that have accrued during the past 10 years. To do this 
thing may be lawful, but it does not comport with my idea of 
simple human justice. 

On another occasion I presented this subject to your prede- 
cessor in office, and thereafter in a letter addressed to the 
Director of the Reclamation Service, dated March 3, 1913, he 
said: 


With to the size of farm units applicable to homestead entries 
made prior to the act of June 25, 1910, I am of the opinion that these 
entries should be treated on cowie fl the same basis as private-land 
holdings are treated in the same reclamation project. Indeed, private- 
land holdings and homestead entries included in the same reclamation 
project should be treated alike with respect to farm units unless ex- 
ceptional circumstances appear calling for different treatment. 


I am sure that on careful reflection you will agree with Sec- 
retary Fisher in this statement. Why should the homesteader 
be penalized merely because you have the power to do so? As 
to the Arizona projects, the conclusion is inevitable that no 
water should be furnished to lands in private ownership in ex- 
cess of 40 acres to any one individual, or else the homesteader 
should be permitted to retain the full area of his entry. 

Secretary Fisher further stated: 


Homesteaders who entered prior to June 25, 1910, appear to me to 
be in a different situation from those who entered since the passage of 
the act of that date, and these equities should be recognized by ving 
them the benefit of all doubts as to the size of the farm unit “ reason- 
ably required for the support of a family.” If I were clear as to the 
technical statutory authority to do so I would enter a general order 
providing that en made prior to June 25, 1910, should be treated 
on the same basis as private lands in the same project. A difference 
of opinion exists, however, among my advisers upon this question, and 
I find that I have not time available before the close of the adminis- 
tration in which to give the subject sufficient consideration to justify 
entering such an order. 


All that I am asking you to do is to give the homestead entry- 
man the benefit of any doubt that there may be in your mind or 
the minds of your advisers. 

If you do not feel that under the law as it exists you can con- 
scientiously issue a general order directing that all homestead en- 
tries made prior to June 25, 1910, shall not be reduced in area, 
then I invite your attention to the inclosed bill which will 
amend the law to that effect. I am satisfied that, with no oppo- 
sition from the Gepartment, it will not be difficult to convince 
Congress of the justice of such a measure. 

Yours, very respectfully, 
Cart HAYDEN, 
Member of Congress from Arizona. 


Importations—Comparison of 11 Months Under Democratie 
Tariff and Republican Tariff. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JAMES R. MANN, 


OF ILLINOIS, 
IN tHE House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Saturday, September 26, 1914. 


Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, the Department of Commerce has 
just issued a circular letter showing importations of various 
articles for the 11 months ending August 31, 1914, while the 
Democratic tariff was in effect, as compared with the 11 months 
ending August 31, 1913, while the Payne tariff law was in effect. 

This statement shows that importations have greatly in- 
creased under the Democratic tariff law, and the statement 
shows the following increases in importations under the Demo- 


cratic tariff law over what they were under the Republican 
tariff law for the 11-month periods: 
Increase in importations. 


r i . . 
Leather and tanned skins... 5. 926. 782 
Meat and dairy product ͤũĩ . ĩ]ꝝ!çö 30. 453. 488 
Paper, and manufactures o — 5,452,729 
a ĩ SEAS BE SAE EAN SEP TEES, hs ap 
Vegetables Ee A DEES HP LEER, TAT a EOE I 
Wool, un manufactured. — 30, 136. 171 
Woran. TTT 22. 596, 
cig) Are ˙ NE) A . OE E o E BIS 
Cotton, manufactures 1 T E SE: 
C — ER PNT Ne 5, 026, 772 
a a TT 8 5 1 


Silk, manufactures 112!» 


Wheat_——-----—- Sata Seles 473, 040 
„3.  e S A SBE ONS 
T SLE E BS E ORE TLS ETOP: 928. 680 


The Department of Commerce has also just issued a state- 
ment showing importations for the eight months of the calendar 
year 1914 ending with August 31 as compared with the similar 
period in 1913. The statement includes the month of August, 
which is the first month of the European war and when shipping 
on the sea was most deranged. 

For the eight months of 1914 we increased our importations 
over the same period of 1913 from the following countries by 
the sums named: 


C ee re ee . EAE $20; 196, 500 
Australia_________ 7, 391, 082 
Belgium (decrease) 858, 984 
323 —— 3. 576, 631 
Canada 26, 803, 
China (dorini a ee er eae 28, 
13, 376, 519 
France (decrease 41, 
1, 830, 854 
India, 3. 974. 854 
tal 1. 170, 248 
Japan 10. 818, 211 
Noch a ) 1 128. 148 
Netherlands (deerease * . 
Ru (d 1, 899, 626 
United Kingdo 18, 593, 245 


The statement also shows that while for the eight months our 
importations from Canada increased from $78,786,141 in 1913 to 
$105,590,085 in 1914 our exports to Canada in the same eight 
months fell off from $282,993,009 to $219,960,317. The increase 
of imports from Canada and the decrease of exports to Canada 
probably represent a normal condition as the result of the 
Democratic tariff law, as our relations with Canada could not 
have been much affected by the European war, even in the 
month of August. 

The figures speak for themselves and are an unanswerable 
and terrible indictment of the Democratic tariff policy, which 
plainly favors the producers of foreign countries at the ex- 
pense of those of our own country. 


Emergency Revenue Legislation. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACOB JOHNSON, 


OF UTAH, 
In toe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Friday, September 25, 1914, 
On the bill (H. R. 18891) to increase the internal revenue, and for other 
purposes, 


Mr. JOHNSON of Utah. Mr. Speaker, I find myself compelled 
to protest against the enactment of House bill 18891 into law; 
first, because I belieye it to be unnecessary and because of its 
imposition of an unnecessary burden upon the American people; 
and, secondly, if necessary, that the revenue to be raised should 
be obtained from a different source and in a different manner. 
In the first place, to extract from the American people the sum 
of $105,000,000, or more than $1 from every man, woman, and 
child of the Nation, under the guise of a war tax or emergency 
revenue legislation, at a time when our Nation is at peaee with 
the world, is a novelty in the political or financial history of the 
American Nation, and one to be developed for the first time by 
the Democratic Party, and for the express purpose of obscuring 
the dismal policy or, in other words, the results of the dismal 
policy of said party. The financial stress, if indeed there be a 
financial stress at the present time, is the direct result of the 
extravagant manner in which the Government of this Nation 


has been administered. By your appropriations you have appro- 
priated about $1,100,000,000, a sum far in excess of any appro- 
priations heretofore made by any Congress of this Nation. You 


7 | have sought in every way to hamper, obstruct, and retard pri- 


vate business and to replace the same by governmental agencies; 
you have involved the Government in the undertaking of the 
constructing and maintaining of railroads, marine insurance, the 
ownership of shipping, the conducting of the banking business, 
and many other private enterprises, properly the subject of indi- 
viduality and not governmental in their nature. You have loaned 
to the banks of this Nation $75,000,000 of Government money at 
2 per cent interest, and which money is subject to demand, and 
we are informed by the newspapers that the banks are charging 
and receiving from 8 to 24 per cent interest on this money from 
the borrowing public. And yet you propose by this bill to leave 
said amount of Government money in the hands of the banks 
and extract, under the guise of taxation, from the people the 
additional sum of $105,000,000 more money. In other and plain 
words, you propose to abstract from the people the sum of 
$105,000,000 to be loaned to the banks at 2 per cent interest, so 
that said banks may reloan the same to the people at from 8 to 
24 per cent interest. 

Mr. Speaker, I can not become a party to any such transac- 
tion. If the Government needs the money, let it withdraw the 
$75,000,000 which it has on deposit in the banks; let it withhold 
the $35,000,000 appropriated for the construction of railroads, 
the $10,000,000 appropriated for insurance, and the millions in- 
tended for the purchase of ships and return to the economical 
principles of the Republican Party. You of the other side of 
the aisle are in power, you are responsible for the legislation of 
this Congress, and you must abide the verdict. Notwithstanding 
your pledge of economy to the people, you have greatly in- 
creased the numbers of officials of the various departments of 
the Government, raised the salaries, and revolutionized the sys- 
tem of Government service; you have added millions of dollars 
to the expenses of the administration; you have cut off the 
principal sources of revenue of the Government, and now pro- 
pose to recoup the same by a direct tax upon the people. 

Under the Payne tariff law the receipts from the tariff proved 
sufficient to meet the expenses of the Government and at the 
same time a sufficient protection to American industrial pursuits, 
but you repealed that law and enacted the Underwood law in 
its stead. The effect of the Underwood law has been to increase 
importation and to decrease exportation, to decrease the re- 
ceipts of the Government, to destroy American industries, and 
to leave the American laborer without employment. You now 
5 — vourselves in the predicument which your policy invites—a 

Uure. 

The Democratic Party went into power upon the general 
promise that they would better the conditions which had ex- 
isted in this country under Republican rule. For years they had 
preached that labor was oppressed, that business was shackled, 
and that if the Democratic Party once went into power it would 
reduce the cost of living, increase wages, bring business expan- 
sion, and widen our markets. They went into the campaign 
joyfully preaching the doctrine of the “new freedom.” The 
President declared that what the men of this Nation needed 
was to sharpen their wits in competition with the rest of the 
world, that what was needed was to break down the tariff wall. 

Well, we have now had a little more than nine months’ ex- 
perience under a Democratic tariff law and the “ new freedom,” 
and what is the result? Will any man in this Nation outside 
of a padded cell or a Democratic office say that he would not 
like to change the conditions that exist to-day for the condi- 
tions which existed for 16 years under Republican rule? 

Remember that while the Democratic Party went into power 
on the 4th of March, 1913, that the Underwood tariff law did 
not go upon the statute books until the 3d day of October, 1913. 
However, the shadow of Democracy had its effect upon business 
even before President Wilson was inaugurated. Here are some 
of the results of a Democratic administration that was to bless 
the Nation with unexampled prosperity. 

I compare 1913 and 1912, althongh during 1913 we had but 
3 months of the Democratic tariff law and 10 months of Demo- 
cratic administration, but even that much Democracy is strik- 
ingly different in the results, 

The bank clearances in 1912 were $4,175,000,000 greater than 
in 1918. On the last day of January, 1913, the United States 
Steel Co. had orders for 7,850,000 tons of steel. On January 1, 
1914, it had orders for 4,250,000 tons; on the ist day of June, 
1914, it had orders for 2,675,000 tons, What could tell a more 

stressing story? 

Steel is one of the great business barometers of the Nation. 
To-day more than one-third of the steel mills in the entire 
country are closed, 
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To-day the steel production in this country is 40 per cent 
below normal. 

To-day there are $150,000,000. invested in idle steel mills. 

To-day there are a million idle men in the iron, steel, and 
associated industries, representing a daily pay roll of more than 
$2,000,000. 

To-day there are 275,000 miners in this country out of work 
who in Republican times were earning $750,000,000 annually. 

To-day there are 242,000 idle freight cars, the largest num- 
ber in the history of this Nation. When the Republican Party 
went out of power there were none. 

To-day there are more than 500,000 railroad men out of em- 
ployment that were receiving more than a million dollars per 
day in wages when Woodrow Wilson was inaugurated. 

To-day the wage earners of this Nation are losing more than 
$5,000,000 every 24 hours. There are 2,000,000 idle men in this 
Nation to-day. We are facing the awful problem of unemployed 
everywhere. : 

Every day that the Democratic Party has been in power w 
have bought more from the foreigner and sold him less. We 
have lost more than half a million dollars each day in trade. 

Byery day the Nation has gone in debt half a million dollars. 

Every day the number of unemployed has increased. 

Eyery day mills and factories have closed. 

The new Democratic tariff law immediately closed more than 
60 per cent of all the shingle and lumber mills of the State of 
Washington, threw 8,000 men out of employment, and the 
mills are closed now. It immediately opened the mills of Brit- 
ish Columbia that for months had been closed, and they have 
been running full capacity ever since, and 90 per cent of their 
output is sold in the United States; yet the prices have not 
been reduced. Agricultural products are being shipped to this 
country from Canada. Eighty carloads of potatoes were 
shipped to Detroit in one week. Coal is being shipped to Mon- 
tana and other points. More than $2,000,000 in wages each 
month is now being taken from the American workman in this 
country and given to the Chinaman, the Japanese, and the 
Hindu in British Columbia. 

During the first six months of the present Democratic tariff 
law 33,000,000 pounds of tin plate, valued at $1,034,000, was 
imported into this country—ten times as much as was brought 
into this country during the last six months of the Republican 
tariff law. 

This Nation during the six months under a Democratic tariff 
used less tin plate than it had during the last six months under 
a Republican tariff. This means $1,000,000 in work and wages 
taken from the men who work in industries of this country and 
given to foreign labor. Thousands of tons of foreign steel 
manufactured by foreign cheap labor are going into San Fran- 
cisco and Seattle. Thousands of tons of pig iron are coming 
into those ports from China, produced by labor paid from 6 to 8 
cents per day. 

Thousands of tons of cotton ties are going into the ports of 
Galveston, New Orleans, and Savannah to be used by the 
southern cotton planters. 

During the last month of the Republican tariff law the Pitts- 
burgh Steel Co. that manufactures cotton ties paid to its work- 
men $194,000 every two weeks. Now it pays to these workmen 
$14,000 every two weeks. The rest of this pay roll—$180,000 
every two weeks—has been taken from them and given to the 
foreigner. More than 3,000 men that worked for this company 
are out of employment, wondering how they are going to earn 
their daily bread; and the above is a very fair sample of 
nearly all the mills and manufacturing establishments of the 
East. Only a few days ago the National Tube Co., of McKees- 
port, Pa., closed, throwing out of employment 2,500 men. Their 
work and their wages have been taken from them and given to 
the foreigner. Many of the factories are running on half time 
and many are closed. 

During the first three months of 1914 under a Democratic 
tariff law our sale of cotton goods to the foreigner decreased 
$1,200,000. Our purchases during the same period increased 
$2,100,000, or a balance in favor of the foreigner of $3,300.000. 

During the first three months of 1914 our imports of woolen 
and worsted goods were $7,664,370 under a Democratic law; 
during the first three months of 1913 they were $2,254,010 under 
a Republican tariff law. In three months after the Underwood 
law went upon the statute books Bradford, the great woolen and 
worsted center of England, increased its sale of these goods to 
the United States 280 per cent. Comparing this year with last 
year, during the month of March the amount sold abroad at the 
port of New York alone decreased $11,000,000. During the 
month of April at the same port it decreased $12,000,000 or a 
loss in our foreign markets of $23,000,000 in two months at this 


one port alone. Our imports increased for the same two months 
in the same port over $26,000,000. 

Our tremendous loss of trade is shown more strikingly still 
when we remember that our imports of materials used in manu- 
facturing has decreased in the first six months under the Under- 
wood law more than $48,000,000. Each month since then the 
figures show a still greater loss. 

During April, 1914, the last month for which figures are avail- 
able, as compared with April, 1913, we bought from the for- 
eigner $36,000,000 more and sold him $37,000,000 less, or a 
balance in favor of the foreigner in a single month under the 
Democratic law of $73,000,000. During the first six months 
under the Underwood law our foreign trade decreased more 
than $100,000,000 as compared with the first six months under 
the Payne law. 

Our imports since the Underwood law has gone upon the 
statute books in six months has increased 37 per cent. Our 
exports during the same six months has decreased 31 per cent. 
This shows the result of sharpening our wits in competition 
with the cheap labor of foreign nations. AH this increase of 
imports and decrease of exports means that much less work 
done at home. It is estimated that every million dollars in- 
crease in imports and every million dollars decrease in exports 
means a thousand idle men in this country. To pay for all this 
increase of imports we are sending abroad hundreds of millions 
of gold until we are upon the very verge of a panic, and would 
have had a panic but for the Treasury coming to the rescue with 
$500,000,000 of Government money. 

Let us look upon the new tariff for a few moments as a reve- 
nue producer, I find that during the first six months of the 
new tariff law, as compared with the old tariff law, our 
revenue has decreased $25,000,000, notwithstanding the fact 
that more than $35,000,000 was collected from the income tax, 
not theretofore collected. During the same period the excess of 
expenditures over receipts has been $37,000,000. During the 
same period next prior thereto, under a Republican tariff, the 
excess of receipts over expenditures was $7,500,000. But a 
Democratic administration means an empty Treasury. 

My Democratic friends, your policy is a failure; your Under- 
wood tariff bill will not produce the revenue which you pre- 
dicted upon its passage, but it has destroyed a great part of the 
American industries. It is the fallacy of free trade, and if con- 
tinued will reduce the American Nation and its people to a level 
with the Asiatic nations and races. 

Upon what theory do you justify the collection of $105,000,000 
from the people of this Nation to be invested by the Govern- 
ment in railroads, ships, insurance, and banking? Is there any 
excuse for such a tax for such purposes? I am unable to dis- 
cover any justification for such action. If you will confine the 
activities of the Government to its legitimate functions, you will 
have ample revenues for that purpose, without the necessity of 
further burdening the people with additional demands. I am 
not unmindful of the claim made by some of the Members of 
this House that the necessity for this proposed additional tax, 
called a war tax, is made necessary by reason of the war now 
existing in Europe, but it must be remembered that the Ameri- 
can Nation is not a party to such war. We are at peace with 
the whole world, and I hope that we may forever remain so. 
Then, why call this a war tax? In 1898 we levied a similar tax, 
but that was at a time when we were at war with Spain. 
To-day we are at peace with the world. Why a war tax? r 

The facts are, Mr. Speaker, that immediately upon the Demo- 
cratic Party coming into power it proceeded to enact the Under- 
wood law and repeal the Payne tariff law; that the said Under- 
wood tariff law has been found to be deficient in every respect 
in so far as it proposes to supply revenue for the running of the 
Government, and has proven, as we said that it would, disas- 
trous to the business of the Nation. It next attempted to re- 
form our banking and currency system and to tinker with 
finance and credit, and to such an alarming extent was this 
tinkering carried on that to avoid a panic Congress was Te- 
quested to authorize the Secretary of the Treasury to issue 
$500,000,000 emergency currency, and the Treasurer of the United 
States, to avoid or prevent such panic, distributed to banking 
institutions throughout the United States large sums of the 
Government's money. The business of the Nation was much 
disturbed and harassed, confidence destroyed, and general dis- 
trust created, and now it is proposed to remedy the evils by the 
collection of a war tax from the people to the amount of 
$105,000,000. 

How can anyone look upon these facts and figures without 
serious apprehensions? But such is the price which the people 
must pay to have the affairs of this Nation controlled by the 
Democratic Party. In conclusion, Mr. Speaker, I most solemnly 
protest against the enactment of the pending bill into law. 
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To Aid in Developing Denatured-Alcohol Production on the 
Farm, and its Use for Light, Heat, and Power and Other 
Industrial Purposes. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN J. CASEY, 


OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
In toe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Thursday, September 24, 1914, 


On the bill (H. R. 17855) to provide an industrial alcohol 3 
sine 5 . 5 dis- 
artian. and its uses for light, heat, and power and other industrial 
Mr. CASEY. Mr. Speaker, four years ago this month one of 

Pennsylvania's distinguished sons addressed a gathering of over 
5,000 people at Chestnut Hill, Philadelphia, on “Agricultural 
distilleries and industrial alcohol development. The Speaker 
was the Hon. William T. Creasy, master of the Pennsylvania 
State Grange, the great progressive farmers’ organization of 
over 80.000 members of the Keystone State. It was an occasion, 
Mr. Speaker, on which this official leader and spokesman of 
the farmers of Pennsylvania was expected to present from the 
grange standpoint the attitude of the farmers on one of the 
fundamental farm questions, and to declare the grange policy 
in regard to that question. He chose for his subject, as I have 
said, “Agricultural distilleries and industrial alcohol develop- 
ment.“ The presentation of the farmers’ side of the question 
and the agreulture importance of denatured-alcohol distilling 
on the farm was clear and conclusive. 

That speech, Mr. Speaker, impressed me with the importance 
and significance of denatured alcohol as a farm proposition. 
After my election to Congress I questioned Mr. Creasy again on 
the subject. His explanation of the need of additional legisla- 
tion on this question, his description of the possibilities of this 
product, his explanation of what small denatured-alcohol stills 
on the farm would mean to the farmer, as well as to the con- 
sumer, and the vast benefits the liquid fuel buying public would 
enjoy from this industry, still further impressed me with the im- 
portance of the subject, and I decided to use my best efforts to 
secure the needed changes in the law. This was accomplished 
by the passage of the amendments to the denatured-alcohol laws 
in the Underwood tariff act of October 3, 1913, except that at 
that time no provisions were made to assist in the development 
of the industry. This, I believe will be accomplished by the 
enactment into law of the bill introduced by me in the House 
on July 11, of which the following is a copy: 

A bill (H. R. 17855) to provide an industrial alcohol commission, under 
the general direction of the Secretary of Agriculture, devoted to aid- 


ing in developing denatured-alcohol production in farm distilleries, 
and its use for light, heat, and and other ustrial s 


urposes : 
4 First. To establish a bureau of information and educational publicity 
covering all questions relating to industrial alcohol. 

nerona, 40 Somes experimental and research work in the industrial 
uses of alcohol. 

Third. To build and operate for demonstration | eae one or 
more industrial alcohol-distilling plants composed small low- proof 
stills on farms in combination a central redistilling 88 
plant, as provided for in the revised denatured alcohol laws of the ac 
of October 3, 1913. 

The commission shall be conducted under such 
commissioner, with the approval of the ‘ture, 
be for a term of five years from 


prescribe. The commission shall the 
date of e of this act. 
Sec. That the commissioner of industrial alcohol shall have been 


identified with industrial alcohol development, 
tion to agriculture; that he shall be appointed b 
the advice and consent of the Senate, and shall 
life of the commission, or for a term not ex 
the President upon reasons to 


the cost of the central plant is subscribed and a suffi- 

ecient number of wi a radius of 5 of the p 
central distiller, insure the practical success of the demonstration 
and operate them 


thereof as be necessary. 
. 6. That this act shall take effect immediately on its passage, 


R 


Mr. Speaker, I have called particular attention to this speech 
of the master of the Pennsylvania State Grange because not 
only in Pennsylvania, but in Maine, our most northeasterly. 
and in Washington our most northwesterly States, in the grain 
sections of the Mississippi Valley, and in the mountain sections 
of Colorado it was accepted by the farmers as the opening gun 
of the grange campaign to make the manufacture of industrial 
alcohol on the farm possible. 

Mr. Speaker, one great step forward was taken on this im- 
portant question when this Democratic Congress, during the last 
session, passed the Underwood tariff law of October 8, 1913, 
which contained an amendment to the denatured-alcohol laws of 
1907. Before the passage of that amendment these laws were 
considered a farce by the farmers of the country. But the elim- 
ination of the “joker” in the act of 1907 is not censidered suffi- 
cient. More than that is required to encourage the development 
of this industry. The farmers who are directly interested in 
this question desire an industrial alcohol commission, under the 
supervision of the Department of Agriculture. This commission 
shall conduct experimental and research work in the industrial 
uses of alcohol, and to demonstrate the practical value of the 
revised denatured-alcohol laws passed during the last session 
it shall build and operate one or more industrial distilling 
plants, composed of low-proof stills, on farms in combination 
with a central redistilling plant, as provided for in the revised 
law. It shall also conduct publicity campaigns, so that the 
farmers may be able to secure the information gathered by the 
ee and also get the full benefit of the demonstration 
p 

The farmers do not mean, not for a minute, that the Govern- 
ment shall pay all of the expense of this undertaking. It is 
clearly specified in the bill I introduced in the House, which is 
known as H. R. 17855, that no demonstration distillery, or dis- 
tillery group, provided for in the bill shall be built or operated 
in any community unless a part of the cost of the central plant 
is subscribed locally. 

In this undertaking, as in every great movement directly re- 
quested by the American farmers, a spirit of fairness is displayed. 
This great body of producers move slowly, yet with precision. 
They have learned that cooperation is the best policy. They 
have watched the foreign farmer manufacture denatured alco- 
hol and have noted the interest displayed in the undertaking by 
foreign governments. 

They realize that this Government, particularly the present 
administration, is foremost in every movement that will aid in 
the development of American products, trade, and commerce, 
and believing in our methods of fair dealing, they, through their 
Representatives, have asked for additional laws, that the way 
may be securely opened to them, so that they may enjoy all the 
benefits now enjoyed by the farmers of foreign countries in the 
development of this very important part of a scientific system 
of agriculture. I do not believe we can afford to deny this ` 
request. I believe it is our duty to render every possible aid to 
the American farmers. To attempt to describe what these brave, 
tireless, and faithful producers did in time of war and in peace 
would be almost impossible, except to say that they have been 
the pioneers who cleared the lands in order to make our great 
cities possible. 


FARMERS’ COMMITTEE ON DENATURED ALCOHOL. 


The question of denatured alcohol is considered by the 
farmers of the country to be of such importance to them and to 
the people of the country that they have selected a special 
committee, which is known as the committee on denatured 
alcohol. This committee is composed of C. B. Kegley, master of 
the Washington State Grange and president of the Conference 
of Progressive State Granges; W. T. Creasy, master of the 
Pennsylvania State Grange and chairman of the executive 
council of the Conference of Progressive State Granges; H. L. 
Loucks, of South Dakota, vice president of the Conference of 
Progressive State Granges and formerly national president of 
the Farmers’ Alliance; H. F. Baker, president of the Farmers’ 
Mutual Fire Insurance Co., of Michigan; W. C. Shaffer, of 
Quakertown, Pa., an expert on industrial alcohol and its relation 
to agriculture; and G. P. Hampton, Washington representative 
of a number of State granges and, as I understand, one of the pio- 
neers in denatured-alcohol work in this country and one whose 
knowledge of the subject was obtained first-hand by a special 
trip to Europe for that purpose. These men, Mr. Speaker, are 
unanimous in their statements that this Congress, by its action 
during the last session in amending the denatured-alcohol laws 
of 1907, gave to this country as good a denatured-alcohol law 
as that of any other country, but that the additional legislation 
provided for in my bill is necessary to overcome the difficulties 
incident to the beginning of the industry. 
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The experts of the farmers’ committee, Messrs. Hempton and 
Shaffer, were in Washington in an advisory capacity almost con- 
tinuousl;; during the time Congress had under consideration 
the amendment to the denatured-alcohol laws, which I have pre- 
viously -eferred to, and I believe every Member of the Senate 
and the House and all others who took an active interest in that 
legislation have a high appreciation of the valuable assistance 
these experts gave to those who were actiye in shaping this 
legislation. Mr. Creasy made frequent trips to Washington to 
consult with them. I was frequently invited to be a party to 
their councils during the consideration of this important ques- 
tion, and it would not be amiss for me at this time to say that 
I have met no men who were more thorough masters of their 
subjeet or more devoted to the interests of those they repre- 
sented than were these men, and I feel that it is an honor, Mr. 
Speaker, after enjoying such confidence and cooperative inti- 
macy, that these men, the spokesmen of over 80,000 farmers of 
my State, should desire that I present their claims to Congress. 
And it shall be a pleasure for me to vse my best efforts in en- 
den voring to impress upon my colleagues the absolute need of 
tie legislation provided for in my bill in order to make work- 
able and carry into effect the splendid denatured-alcohol laws 
now on the statute books, as amended during the last session of 
Congress. 

The desire for this legislation is general among the farmers of 
the Nation. The newspaper comments, the letters, and tele- 
grams which I have received from all sections of the country 
plainly indicate that many others besides the farmers are in- 
terested in this question. The American public, ever alert, is 
actively concerned. 

I have been asked probably a hundred times why, after 
amending the law, does Congress delay in providing the means 
necessary to prove its workability? 

It appears to me that further delay on the part of Congress 
in acting upon legislation of such public importance may likely 
-create unrest among the farmers of the country. 

Since my bill was introduced in the House the farmers of 
Washington have become very much interested in this question, 
and in response to their requests the Congressman at large from 
that State, Mr. Falcoxrn, has introduced a bill similar in scope 
to my bill, except that his bill calls for an appropriation of 
$100,000 instead of $40,000 as provided for in the bill I intro- 
duced. 

The reports which I have received indicate that the sentiment 
in favor of this legislation is the same from Maine to California. 
The farmers have submitted their case to Congress, and, beliey- 
be found in their request for additional 
legislation covering the great field of industrial alcohol 2 


an 
attempt to pass over 
reasonable to expect 
these sturdy pioneers of the country. 

They realize thut powerful monopolies are vitally interested 
in preventing competition with kerosene and gasoline in supply- 
ing liquid fuel for light, heat, and power, and the same forces 
might try fo prevent any competition with wood alcohol for 
solvents in the manufacturing arts. 

It is admitted even by the most pessimistic that denatured 
alcohol is a better fuel than either gasoline or kerosene, a better 
solvent in the arts than wood alcohol, and the abundant supply 
which will be made possible by the passage of this act causes 
concern to these monopolies. The supply under the regulations 
I have outlined will be unlimited. It never can be monopolized. 

Besides, the passage of the law will open a new source of 
revenue for the farmer. It will allow him to use nearly all his 
products now ruthlessly going to waste. There will be no 
impoverishment of the soil, but it will be a mighty factor in 
soil conservation, because farm experts haye declared that the 
farmer can grow any amount of starch and sugar that may be 
wanted for any purpose in the world. And not a pound of it 
can take any fertility from the soil. All of these things con- 
sidered, Mr. Speaker, convinces me that fhe opening of the 
small still on the farm under strict Government supervision 
will mark a new era in industria] alcohol development. It will 
lessen the toil; it will give the country the cheapest and the 
pest of all liquid fuel for light, heat, and power; it will permit 
the profitable utilization of farm waste and otherwise un- 
yaluable crops, and, above all, it will bring to the farmers of 
the country the natural method of preserving soil fertility. It 
pe always be a sure safeguard against glutted markets and 

ured crops. 

Mr. Speaker, I desire to say the committee representing the 
farmers previously referred to have prepared n statement or 
memorial in support of the legislation provided for in my 
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bill H. R. 17855, and, while not a member of the committee, it 

was my privilege to be consulted while the memorial was being 

prepared, and therefore I can claim with propriety to be un- 

officially a part of the committee. It expresses my views, and 

8 nee assuredly conyeys the sentiments of the farmers of the 
ation. 

It should be read carefully by every Member of the House and 
Senate. In order that they may have every opportunity to 
do so, I shall request that it be printed as a House document. 
It is my conviction that no Member can read the memorial 
without realizing the justice of the farmers’ expectation. - 

I have also received a number of very instructive and inter- 
esting communications bearing on this question. Two of these 
letters from Mr. Shaffer, of Pennsylvania, are, in my opinion, 
especially valuable. I believe a careful perusal of them will 
give a vivid description of the far-reaching effect such legisla- 
tion will haye upon the farmers, as well as the general public. 
I will insert them as a part of my remarks: 


LETTER FROM W. C. SHAFFER. 
QUAKERTOWN, Pa., July 15, 191}. 


Hon. Jonx J. CASEY, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 
Mr. Casey: Yours received in due time, and in ip gy phan 2 


DEAR 
ing same t that I am ob 
2 3 3 to send you this without the defini 


rience attal 
working or Asy have tried to wor 3 
good as to 


at distilleries now 
red 


I dite i illustrati in: 
you, for on, an instance in which the a atu 
secondhand—that of a successful American whisky. stil 
ment, even with the addition of a doubler, conid not, 
ods employed, turn out in one operation spirits of the 
required strength fer denaturing. informant states t the best 
that could be attained at this establishment was 145° alcohol (721 per 
cent). The law requires it to be at least 180° (90 per cent) for all 
por aati cot Lena a rum may be bac ph tor tobacco at 150° (75 
. N — 
oa nt). 8 3 economical distribution dena. 


cent woul 
because wan per d have little market value, 


in haa units and not being a sufficiently good solyent 


for its prin uses. alcohol is of 94 

cent (188°-190°). For this reason I can ate no 88 3 

this feature of the law. In fact, I believe the new law, in 90 far on 
is more than the laws of any country where alcohol is 


the 8 of any farmer desiring to install till f 
alcohol, because of its provision for central stills N 


PROMOTING SCHEMES. 


launched as a shrewd scheme to enrich the promoters, or else as purely 
the agricultural end at 
the stills 
waste, 

g a 


or damaged farm prod 
stock food, or of »reviding an additional market for domestic 


The Quakertown still is now in the hands of the courts, 
and if the stockh g farmers succeed in securing this p — 
which their money for—they propcse to make it an up-to-date 
3 a central still, such as was contemplated in the passing of 

e ac! 
BARRIERS TO PROGRESS. 
Lacking financial aid and means of dissemina that definite 


wernments 80 
the installation of 


American far 


throw the 
But 


into arrangements to build these S, 
of that up-to-date farming which this 


I have yet 
efficient apparatus, such as is used on European farms, can be purchased, 
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It is true that several coppersmiths were willing to make such ma- 
chinery, but stated that, not being familiar with modern European 


practice, ari could not guarantee successful operation unless working 
drawings and other data was furnished, and could give no figures as to 
cost of apparatus, nor for operation. 

Suitable apparatus is hard to select from European catalogues 
(printed in a foreign language), and are all wanting in such description 
of the details and operation that a novice needs to acquire, a knowledge 
sufficient to enable him to make an Ha! beam sa estimate of the require- 
ments. Nor do they contain a comprehensive table, giving the egos 
expenses, amount of water required, and other necessary details in su 
a manner that from a study of their tables calculations can be made 
from their figu whereby the ordinary American inquirer would be 
able to figure out for himself the necessary data to meet the conditions 
or circumstances prevailing in any locality economically, 

Before the big concerns and the trust absorbed and monopolized 
the bustness many manufacturers of stills were capable of giving the 
information and furnishing all the required data. But the coppersmiths 
not in the combination were so hampered with Government restrictions 
and red tape imposed in the supervision of the whisky business that 
even now, with restrictions removed by law, the memory of st 
experience with revenue authorities causes them to hesitate and hold 
oy and they seem to have lost all interest or knowledge in the art of 
making n for distiiling Industrial alcohol corresponding to that 
so common zurope. 

But perhaps the greatest drawback in the way ot the rapid introdue- 
tion of the still on American farms is the inertness or want of interest 
(Jam not yet quite ready to call it ignorance or incompetence) upon 
the part of those CATIN with the duty of eroria y and ly ng 
to inquiries respecting farm distilleries. Farmers considering the a 
vantage of ereeting farm stills, knowing that great sums of money have 
been spent by the Department of Agriculture in investigating the 
industry, and that the department has made many experiments, pub- 
lished a number of bulletins, and other printed matter on the subject, 
think that the department, with its trained observers and experts, has 
the best opportunity to acquire the most complete fund of accurate 
and comprehensive ‘Lnowled of the art obtainable. They therefore 
depend upon it to furnish them tbe information desired or required. 
But upon inquiry at that source the farmer receives bulletins, reports, 
and other matter, which, while ng oper AT absolutely ignore the 

8 


1 benefits of and the reason for esta hing the farm still as 
peg A the horizon of the successful up-to-date European 
agriculturist. 


department in conducting its experiments (of doubtful value 
ies pipes intended) employed the regular American machinery and 
methods employed in making whisky under the supervision of regular 
American distillers, apparently rejecting the consideration of the mod- 
ern methods lu vogue on a European farm. Their experiments resulted 
in no startling advance in the process of making an American intoxi- 
cant, and as the by-product of the still as a stock food was not con- 
sidered, nor the Influence of alcoholic fermentation on the life, pro - 
tion, and distribution of injurious parasitic growth and insect pests, 
they resulted in no advance in the production of a cheap stock food, 
made no new markets for farm p uce, in no wise helped to utilize 
the waste, low grade, or damaged products of the farm, nor did th 
in any way help to conserve or increase the fertile elements of the soil. 
In no way did they show how industrial distilleries on the farm would 
help the land to increase its yield, which is year by year diminishing 
through our present methods of farming. If the commenced where 
the Euro farm distiller left off, or if they had only duplicated the 
resent European practice, instead of sticking to the old plan of mak- 
ng a good potable beverage, and if they had fed cattle on the slops 
and determined the value of a balan ration made from distillery 
residue and ascertained the relative value of fresh as compared to dry 
slops as a ration, then the American people ae = have had some ade- 
quate return for the liberal sums spent in the investigations. We 
might by this time have arrived at the balance of live stock to be eco- 
nomically maintained on the farm to increase and insure the continued 
fertility of the land without spending vast sums for artificial fertilizers 
and thus double the yield per acre on the average, as has been done in 
parts of Europe, and at the same time free ourselves from the necessity 
of depending on far distant lands for the meat we eat and the grain 


, the supply of which in case of war can only be assured 
by the overwhelming strength of our Navy. d they done this we 


have been relieved of the ty of annually sending large 
— ee money abroad for potash and nitrogenous salts to be used as 
an artificial fertilizer, and the annual recurrence of insect and other 
injurious ts would be gradually wiped out, while the 93 of 

nding large amounts of money to protect the growing crops from 
their ravages would be greatly diminished if not entirely done away 


with. 

ar the Revenue Department restrictions will affect the industry 
89 opinion, yet to determined. It is true that the officials, 
confronted with an entirely new condition, are not yet familiar with 
the requirements, nor can they with their present knowledge render 
much assistance in interpreting the regulations, which are not easily 
understood in their present form. The officers, being compelled to learn 
the ramifications of the income tax, have not had time to post them- 
selves on the farm-distilling end. But of this I feel sure that the 
commissioner is in favor of the cause, and that he will do all that he 
ean to further it consistent with his duty in poce the principal 
source of revenue (tax on distilled spirits), and I believe the law as it 
is restricts any future commissioner from placing insurmountable ob- 
structions in the path of the forward march of the industry. 


FEDERAL COMMISSION, 


From the above it would seem that there are many important factors 
fending to retard this industry, and it is my opinion that under 
present conditions Government help is required if we expect to see the 
rapid introduction of the still on erican farms. In view of the past 
experience with the co genase De ent, I do not think an appro- 
priation to the department would be of any great help to the cause 
unless a new bureau were formed and run under the supervision of a 
true friend of the new industry. The fact is, it looks to me that this 
department has already too many ramifications and covers so many 
activities that I should hesistate in 8 any of the existin 
bureaus be burdened with more duties. I rather favor the appointmen 
of a special commission, composed of friends of the cause, to investi- 
gate and recommend the best means of distributing the knowledge re- 
quired to promote this industry, said commission to be empowered to 
call upon and receive from the different departments and experiment 
stations facilities, service, and means to experiment, all independent 
of the control of any other department or bureau. I was in high hope 
that several demonstration farm distilleries would by this time be 


successful operation, but without Con establishes the commission 
and provides the necessary assistance, it will be a valn hope, And now, 
warmly appreciating your good work, and with best wishes and always 
for the cause, I am, sincerely, 
Yours to command, 


SECOND LETTER OF w. c. SHAFFER. 
CAKERTOWN, PA., July 25, 191 
Hon. JOHN J. CASEY, 8 He 3 


House of Representatives, Washington, D. O. 

Dran Mr. Casey: I am forwarding this as a supplement to mine of 
the 15th, and hope the matter presented herein may prove of interest, 
if not lend aid clearing away the difficulties now obstructing the 
installation of denatured alcohol stills on the farms of our country. 

A number ot persons have been abroad to study the industry, with a 
view of its introduction here, and interesting reports have been made 
as to the great benefits derived by farmers ans. the public at large 
where farm stills haye been in operation. But the investigations upon 
which these reports were based were mainly, if not altogether, con- 
ducted in summer. The stills being closed during that season would 
prevent such r BEE ep the various activities and methods 
of conducting the industry while in actual operation or to note the 
paramount importance attached to the successive steps taken in the 
comprehensive 8 of utilizing the residue of the still to benefit the 
ion 1 ate the raising of live stock as an essential part of 
arm n 

A detailed Ferie of these practices would have enabled these in- 
vestigators to acquire that enlightened comprehension of European 
farm practice and methods necessary to produce like results here, But 
the reports, in so far as peek an aid to the farmer intending to in- 
stall such a still is concerned, are of little value and are misleading 
in reference to the most important value and function of a still for 
making denatured alcohol in the farm industry. 

Literature freely distributed by our Department of Agriculture con- 
cerning agricultural stills and farm practices which should govern 
their operation have not accomplished the desired end, if the purpose 
of their issue was to instruct the farmers how to obtain the equip- 
ment and to practice successful methods in the employment of this the 
most effective of all agencies for fructifying his soll, increasing his 
yield per acre, utilizing his waste and unmarketable harvestings, to 
reduce his expense for artificial fertilizers, and to insure rofitable 
return in exchange for the money expended In installing a still, 

With the exception of a few transient passages, all matter printed in 
the English language I examined, in the expectation of securing data or 
other matter illustrating the advantages and benefits a farmer might 
derive from the operation of a still, absolutely ignored the fundamental 
and only economic reasons justifying a farmer in erecting a still for 
making denatured alcohol, while volumes in English easily obtained 
treated upon the alcohol itself, its uses, and the raw materials from 
which it may be produced. Ali such may be interesting and stimulate 
further inquiry, but such documents are of little, if of an „value to 
furnish the real particulars or data hecessary to sucessfully compute 
how to meet varying conditions and other requirements, a knowledge of 
which is essential preliminary to the erection of a denatured-alcohol 
still intelligently. 


THE FARMER MUST HAVE THE FACTS. 


The farmer wants to know what present or eventual gain or advan- 
tage he may expect to secure before going to the expense of installing 
apparatus for making denatured alcohol from the limited supply of raw 
material economically available in his own selected ingen also where and 
how to procure the required equipment or to obtain satisfactory advice, 
information, and assistance whenever required for successful operation 
or any other cause. He desires access to ee 4 tables or other 

nent matter which will serve as a standard for close approxima- 
fon, and which will enable him to intelligently calculate and determine 
for himself the cost of equipment, operation, water and fuel supply, 
capacity, and other particulars which are essential factors necessary k 
consider in the formation of estimates covering expenses, profits, and 
other advantages to be expected through the operation of such a still. 

I know of no place in America to-day prepared or equipped to furnish 
detailed or definite information or other matter of the character re- 

ulred for the erection or operation of a small farm still for making 
denatured alcohol profitably. 

Therefore the establishment of a common central or national bureau 
with facilities for analysis and experiment, and for the collection and 
distribution of data, advice, and other particulars of interest to those 
contemplating the erection of a farm still is. in my opinion, a pe 
requisite to the eral or speedy introduction of the same in this 
country. Such a bureau should be a Government bureau, independent 
of department control. At all events, it should follow the successful 
methods and practice of the great German distilleries bureau whenever 
conditions justify or warrant. 

The Agricultural Department experiments on this line, from which 
so much was expected, and the results from which were so anxiously 
awaited for years, although conducted on a small scale, followed the 
methods and were influenced by the economic factors that govern 
the practice in the operation of large stills and concentrated units for 
the profitable manufacture of poranio spirits from high-grade raw 
material, whereas the farmer's interests require and his profits are 
necessarily derived from the employment of small units easily operated 
in widely scattered localities from low grade or inexpensive material. 

If our Agricultural Department, like the European departments, had 
studied this industry as purely agricultural, and not as a manufactur- 
ing one, it must soon have recognized the tremendous influence and 

wer for good the operation of small and scattered stills would, as 

Europe, exert upon the welfare of the Nation. It would have con- 
ducted Its experiments and studies after the approved and superior 
methods which have resulted in such great material benefit to the 
nations practicing them. Before the department began its py e 
tions Europe was already enjoying the beneficent rewards resultin: 
from the infiuence of the farm still in stimulating its agricultura 
elements to the profitable production of crops and live stock, as shown 
by increasing the average yield per acre, and the great annual addi- 
i — to the number of farm animals maintained for human consumption. 

The department pursuing its investigatione should have rejected the 
unsuitable American practices and machinery whose principal efficiency 
lies in the production of whiskey in large distilleries. Or if it were 
unwilling to follow German practice it should have began where Ger- 
many left off and studied the subject with a view of promoting agri- 
culture and its allied industries (treating the alcohol as ~ profitable 
by-product) and widening its field of inquiry so as to include the final 
disposition of the slops, and investigated the combined and ultimate 
effect of the different steps in the farm distilling industry upon the 
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Ss welfare, and particularly the influence it would exert upon the 
dividual farmer in conserving better farming, the right proportion 
of stock, and the fertile value of his lands, 

The soil is our most valuable asset, and its preservation and im- 
provement for successful cultivation or other profitable agricultural 
use is the principal if not the only and itimate reason for 
the department's existence, and the o excuse for its vast and ever- 
inereasing expenditures. 

INCREASED YIELD OF CROPS. 

Quot. the Agricultural Yearbook and other Government publica- 
tions, it is shown that in 1889 there was appropriated for the depart- 
ment 51,716.010, and that the total value of farm products for 
the year reached the sum of $2,460,107,454, or $1,433.62 for every dol- 
lar expended; while in 1912 the appropriation had amounted to $16,- 
900,016, or nine and eighty-four one-hündredths times as much as in 
1889, and the gross value of production had not increased p 
ally, and was only $9,342,790,149, or $552.83 for every ex- 
pended. and but three and seventy-nine one-hundredths times the pro- 

uction of 1889. If the same ratio of expense to production would 
have prevailed in both rs, the yield of 1912 would have reached the 
— 8 value of 82 „937, or 814,885,401, 788 more than it did 


In Germany with its 8 poorer soll and cesar A 2 
roduction of wheat acre for the 10 years 1890-1 was 24.5 
s per a and for the following 10 years 1900-1909 the average 

9 bushels per acre, an average increase in 10 of 


FARM-LABOR BALANCE WHEEL. 


Our present methods of farming provide no balance for labor in 

—.— employment during all seasons of the year, which is a great 

pelling cause of flow of rural labor from coun to city. An ade- 

2 supply of farm labor is 5 not always available, or 
ca 


to spend precious time, as well as money, in wig the country to 

p to harvest the 
crops—the fruits of his year of toil. The farm still and its allied 
industries would act as a balance wheel to fill = the gaps in the con- 
stant employment of rural activities. The two industries are comple- 
ee being mainly a summer and distilling a winter 
occupation. 

After a full consideration of all the elements affecting the present 
condition of the industry in the United States I do not think that one 
wo justified in stating that it is making that progress the 
Nation’s welfare and cultural interests are warranted in demanding, 
if we consider the a possibility of war, with its blockades, in con- 
nection with our greatly increasing consumption as compared to our 
annual 5 and the great additional drain which will of ne- 
cessity imposed upon it for food by a large and probably increasing 
emigration, remembering that even now the ratio for increase In home 
consumption is greater than that of our production of food materials, 
a conviction is forced upon us that we have at last arrived at the point 
where the future source of food supply must be given deliberate con- 
sideration, lest we be menaced with the sufferings, destruction, or dis- 
turbances which always accompany a scarcity of food. Should we have 
a war in a year of short or insufficient supply the prices of food 

to maintain life would be lifted soar way beyond the 
reach great masses of our ple to the detriment of all. As a 
Nation we should be in perpetual condition to use every means that can 
be made available in times of peace to help our people in times of war 
or ine and to tuate the general welfare regardless of any 
large interests or siness combinations whose monetary or other 
interests may be affected adversely. 

FOLLY FOR CONGRESS TO DELAY ACTION. 


To hasten progress and speed up the installation of farm stills upon 
our farms and orchards I would suggest that a Government commis- 
sion be appointed composed of persons favorably identified with their 
introduction in the pes and friends of the farm—not the manufac- 
turers—end of the 8 whose duty it should be to investigate 
and direct the character of experiment and research necessary to pro- 
cure, publish, and furnish the required data and Information for the 
farmer’s use and instruction. Give our farmers reliable data, and under 
prevailing conditions, with the present economical pressure, and the 
assurance that the Government will render every ald to those following 
the industrv consistent with its ae powers, and the American farmer 
will be as quick to make use of this great industry for his own better- 
ment as the farmer of any other nation. No emergency legislation now 

nding 1 Congress is more important and it is folly for Congress to 

action 

In the meantime please accept my thanks for your interest and 
valuable assistance to the great cause. If I can be of any service to 
you, command and I will render good measure if possible. Finally, 
with best wishes for your success and happiness, I am, 

Sincerely, your friend, 
W. C. SHAFFER. 


TABLES REFERRED TO IN MR. SHAFFER’S LETTER. 


Table showing production of principal farm producta of the United 
States, 1913, as compared to 1912 and other years as given. 


{Compiled from Yearbook, 1913, Department of Agriculture.] 


crease of nine-tenths of a bushel. Compare this to the increase 


of 4.4 bushels of wheat per acre. 
for oats for the same period was 


In Germany the increased 
10.7 bushels; in the United States, 3.2 bushels. This shows the Ger- 
man increase to be 7.5 bushels more acre than our own. 

In Germany the increase for barley for the same area and period 
was 5.9 bushels; in the United States, 2.1 bushels. This gives Ger- 
many an increase of 3.8 bushels more than the United States. 

Rye in Germany showed an increase in same area and period of 4.7 
bushels; in the United States, 1.8 bushels. An increase for Germany 
of 2.9 bushels more per acre than the United States. 

The average yield of potatoes per acre in Germany for the 10 pas 
1900 to 1909 was 200 bushels. The average for the United States, 
same area and period, was 91.4 bushels, or a German average produc- 
tion covering t period of 108.6 bushels more than that of the 
United States—more than twice as much. The acreage d in Ger- 
many had increased in 1913 to an 2 of 235.8 whereas 
in the United States the ac yield fallen to an average of 90.4 
bushels, or 1 bushel less than the 10-year average. 

Considering these figures and those in the tables (printed at end 
of letter) in connection with the history of farm stills in this country, 
I, who have devoted time and money in active missionary work toward 
promoting their introduction, am somewhat skeptical as to the advis- 
ability of placing the future of the ‘ndustry into the uncontrolled hands 
of the same persons who directly supervised the activities of the de- 
partment in handling the farm or agricultural stills heretofore, and 
who, while provided with abundant means and facilities for. compre- 
hensive investigation in laboratory and field, enjo the privil of 
sel eir own skilled experts to work out their own ideas, had not 
during the seven years of e elapsed caused the erection or o 
tion of a single farm still for denatured alcohol on an American farm, 
Nor has there been evolved from all their activities any satisfactory or 
sufficient reason why this industry—which is more important to the 
welfare of the Nation and its agricultural interests than all the w 
industries combined—should languish as it does here now, or why it 
should flourish as elsewhere, even though it may be in countries 2 
it 88 = the disadvantages of smaller supply and more expensive 
raw material. 


Decrease Farm value 
” | of shi We 
1913. | Dec. 1, 1918. 


they ished 

the reason why the Earopean Governments felt justified in paying 
bounties, or the equivalent, for the alcohol produced in these farm stills 
55410000 4,089,050 
„122, 000 61, 226,814 


—— —4—kx—Ä([([Z—t& n 


mous oe acre for acre, with greater profits, as compared to our own 
meager y eld For 

For some time past European overnments have recognized the para- 
mount importance of profitable tage ah and the I conser- 
vation of the fertile elements of the soil to 


d 
or risk they might be able to make or take, use of the much la 
returns recei and the genera! benefits derived from increased yields 
of flocks and fields, and the creation of many new industries and enter- 
prises following the introduction of this t conserving 8 and 

and un- 

ple from 


one which was exerting unexpected int on mon Ai 
oe ap hel pages g freeing these nations and tag e 
pendence upon fo countries, or the intolerable exa 

of trusts for liquid fuel, food, and expensive fertilizers. suas 
Our necessities for the farm still is every year becoming more urgent 

and acute, on account of frequent failing of or forage over larga 

areas and insufficient meat supply. We have Ne been obliged 

stretch forth our hands across the Torrid to South Tem te Zones to 

snatch from British colonies, Argentina, and other countries the means 

to allay the pangs of hunger, 


shortages: Crops, December 1, 1913, $794,416,233; 
January 1, 1914, $482,101.190; total diminished — of 


on 

. — th 5 . e 1,124,720 carloads of 1,000 bushels 
‘or the and po S car s of 1, b 

capacity each; for the hay, 577,666 carloads of 15 tons each; for the 
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tobacco, 304 carloads of 30.000 pounds each; for the horses and cattle, 
674.120 carloads of 25 head each; for the sheep and swine, 209,330 car- 
loads of 100 head each; making a total of 2,586,140 carloads. 


Average yield in bushels per acre of different crops grown in the 
countries named, tn 1913. 


In 1912. 


Table showing what the American production of above would hare been 
at the German rate of yield per acre in 1912. 


United States, 1912. The wpe at German rate 


per acre. 


Table showing farm values of the above on Dec. 1, 1912, compared with 
what they would hare been if produced at the German rate of yield 
per acre for 1912 and sold at the farm price of Dec. 1, 1912. 


Farm value of above, United States, 1912. Same at German rate of yield. 


Indicated loss 


B ansera. main 
nited States German yield 
dollars. per acre, in 
dollars. 


TO SAVE THE PROFITS OF AGRICULTURE, 


Mr. Speaker, the evidence I have submitted herein and in the 
farmers’ memorial which I have inserted as part of my re- 
marks and which I have asked to be printed as a House docu- 
ment, demonstrates conclusively the great national importance 
of the legislation provided for in my bill. Its importance 
to the consumer in assisting to reduce the high cost of living; 
to the manufacturer in furnishing a cheap, indispensable solvent 
and raw material in the industrial arts; to those using power in 
furnishing an unlimited supply of the best of all liquid fuels; 
and to agriculture in soil conservation, in providing profitable 
use for otherwise unsalable crops, can not be overestimated, 
and I earnestly hope that Congress will see the importance of 
passing this bill at this session. 

Our consul general in Germany has testified in his official 
reports that the denatured-alcohol laws in Germany were en- 
acted to “ save the waning profits of agriculture,” and that “ for 
every reichsmark of cost the German Empire and its people had 
profited tenfold by the stimulus which had been given to agri- 
culture and the industrial arts.“ As a Nation, Mr. Speaker, we 
are 50 years behind Europe in the development of this great 
benefit to agriculture, and this Congress, true to its reputation 
as a people’s Congress, loyal to the best interest of agriculture, 
should right the wrong of this delay by the speedy enactment 
of this legislation. This, Mr. Speaker, is the reasonable demand 
and expectation of the farmers of my State and of the Nation. 


DENATURED ALCOHOL PRODUCTION ON THE FARM, 


Memorial presenting the farmers’ position in support of an industrial 
alcohol commission as provided for . 17855) Introduced 
in the House of Representatives = Hon. JoHN J. Casxx, of Penn- 


sylvania, July 11, 1914, by C. B. ashingto 
ennsylvanla State Grange; H, F, 


range; William J. Creasy, master 

Baker, president Farmers’ Mutual Fire Insurance Co., of Michigan; 
II. L. Loucks, Watertown, S. Dak., vice president conference of Progres- 
sive State Grange; W. C. Shaffer, Quakertown, Pa, ; and George P. Hamp- 
ton, of New York, Washington representative of Pennsylvania, Kentucky, 
ponu 5 Nebraska, Colorado, Idaho, Oregon, and Washington 

a ranges, 

The object of the proposed legislation is to give the necessary aid to 
demonstrate the practical value of the amendments to the denatured- 
alcohol laws of act of October 3, 1913. 

The original denatured-alcohol law of June 7, 1906, was intended 
by Congress, as a review of the committee hearings and es in 
ongress will show, to be of special benefit to agriculture. But as the 
Bureau of Manufactures of the Department of Commerce and Labor, in 
Special Consular Reports, No. 51, states: 

“ Contrary to general expectation, it did nothing toward facilitating 
manufacture on a small scale in such agricultural distilleries as are 
operated very generally in Europe. However, in the following year an 
amendatory act was passed, approved 1907, which was in- 
tended in part to remedy this defect in the original law.” ' 

The evidence of the CONGRESSIONAL. RECORD and other official docu- 
ments is equally conclusive that the amendment of 1907 was claimed 
by Congress to have been enacted for the benefit of agriculture. 
Danet generally so accepted it, and their confidence that at last they 
had been given a square in the matter was strengthened, first, by 
an appropriation by Congress to provide for pioneer demonstration 
distilleries and educational and research work; and, second, by the 
actual installation of an imental past and the opening of a 
school of instruction by the Agricultural partment. | 

That was seven years ago, and the farmer has bad absolutely no 
benefit from it. Either the law was defective and the efforts to make 
farm denatured-alcoho! distil successful not sincere or the advan- 
tages 8 3 alcohol distilling on the farm did not exist 
or were y exaggerated. 

A review of the facts and evidence shows: 

1. That powerful monopolies are vitally interested in preventing any 
competition with kerosene and gasoline in supplying the liquid fuel 
demand for light, heat, and power, or any competition with wood alco- 
hol in supplying the demand for solvents in the manufacturing arts. 

That denatured alcohol is a better liquid fuel than either kerosene 
or gasoline and a better solvent in the arts than wood alcohol; that an 
abundant supply of denatured alcohol is the one thing these monopolies 
have to fear, and that the supply of denatured alcohol, if farm indus- 
trial distilleries are allowed to develop, is not only unlimited but can 
hot be monopolized. 

The development of industrial alcohol distilling on the farm is a 
menace to the oil and wood-alcohol monopolies, and, considering the 
enormous amounts of the monopoly profits at stake, it is natural to 
assume that every effort has been made and will continue to be made 
to prevent such development. 

examination of the amendatory act of March 2, 1907, will show 
that it was not only a “ gold brick” for the farmers, but that it was 
drafted with the plain intent of benefiting the large. distillers. 

Section 1 was ostensibly for the benefit of chemical manufacturers, 
but in a final “ Provided’ its real intent is shown to have been to give 
the Tobacco Trust -special advantages in securing tax-free rum for 
flavoring chewing tobacco. 

Section 2 provides for the establishment of central denaturing bonded 
warchouses, which the development of the past seven years shows have 
been of immense serviceability to the industrial alcohol. trust. 

Section 3 provides for the simplification of the regulations for manu- 


facturing in large distilleries and for the shipment of the alcohol in 


tank cars, in bond, to any denaturing warehouse. The development of 
the past seven years shows that this also has been of great benefit to 
the industrial alcohol trust. 

Section 4 is the farmers’ “ gold-brick” section. Its purpose would 


seem to have been to fool the farmers into helping to get the other sec- 
tions enacted, in the belief that they were getting something of real 
value. But, intentionally or unintentionally, they were deceived, and it 
remained for this Congress at its first session to amend the law so that 
it would be of real worth to the farmers. 


THE PLAN OF FARM DISTILLING PROVIDED FOR BY THE NEW LAW. 


While it had become quite erally known that the farm distillery 
provisions of the denatured-alcohol laws were defective and actually 
operated to prevent the manufacture of industrial alcohol on the 
farm, it was not generally understood what the defects were or what 
were the essentials of a practical plan for farm distilling. The defects 
in the old law and the far-reaching industrial importance of the new 
which entirely removes them will be better understood by 2 the 
essential features of a practical plan for operating farm distilleries, 


viz: 

1. Small, low-proof stills on the farms of varying capacity to meet 
the needs of each farm under the lock and seal of the Internal-Revenue 
Service. 

entral plants of not less than 300 gallons daily capacity, to 
which the 8 spirits from the small stills of the surrounding 
farms can be sent to be redistilled and denatured. In addition to 
redistilling the low-proof spirits received from the small-farm stills, 
these central plants, to insure their commercial success, must have 
the right to 3 alcohol direct from farm products. 

3: k wagons for the transferring in bond of the low-proof spirits 
of the small-farm stills to the central redistilling plant. Denaturing 
is impracticable until after redistillation in the central still, and the 
method adopted for distilling in the small-farm stills and transferring 
their spirits direct to the redistilling plant must be such as to insure 
the internal-revenue control necessary to gnard against fraud. 

. The manufacture of industrial alcohol from the waste products 
of the farm is impracticable unless such manufacture is entirely free 
from many of the rigid regulations that rightly govern the production 
of tax-paid spirits. taxes op distilling apparatus would be bur- 
densome on the small industrial farm still, and the tax on the manu- 
facture of stills, which even the repairer of a single still would have 
would make the cost of the repair of the farm still excessive. 

Farm distilling must be made as inexpensive as ible to make it, 
and the farmer must be free to operate or to d tinue operation 
when he chooses. Therefore the lations rigidly defining the ma- 
| terial to de used, the percentage of alcohol that must be derived there- 


from, and the time of operato can not apply to this class of dis- 
tilleries without effectually blocking their development. 

i These essentials were all barred under the old law, but the new law 
removes all restrictions, and the new regulations prescribed by the 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue are as broad and liberal as this 
new act of Congress. ` Sọ far as the law is concerned, the way is now 
open for practical development. 

FEDERAL DEMONSTRATION. 


But to leave the law as it stands, without tinny A means to demon- 
strate its practical value, Is to convince the farmer that again, as it is 
now being asserted, he has been gold-bricked" and fooled with more 
legislation of no benefit to him. 
. Wherever :he farmer has shown a disposition to take hold to operate 
under the new law, he has found It impossible to get reliable rma- 
tion and has met such a mass of skepticism and doubt that he has been 
discoura, from taking the initiative. The 8 is unanswerable— 
that if the leaders in Con had faith that ‘the law would do what is 
claimed for it they would have provided for the necessary demonstration 
and educational work. 

Other farmers who N the practical value of the new law 
realize that in the face of powerful monopoly opposition and a 
feeling of doubt they are powerless to do much until the pioneer demon- 
stration work has shown conclusively that the law is all t, and that 
the practical commercial possibilities are all that are claimed for them. 
They look to the Government to do this and to Congress to provide the 

EFFECT ON GASOLINE INTERESTS. 

Prior to the passage of the new law the news items and press dis- 
patches, telling of the scarcity of gasoline and the steady advance in 
price and deterioration in quailty, were uent. But now that the law 
makes farm operation practical and the abundant supply of denatured 


alcohol iquid fuel an early possibility, thus menacing the liquid-fuel 
r the press dispatches tell a different story. 1 — Soo katka 


of articles (see 8 in newspapers in all parts of 
ihe effect that the “gasoline output is increasing geniy ” and that 
“there is no need to wory over a substitute for motive power for mo- 
tors,” shows a common origin and that a general publicity bureau is at 
work. 

In direct contradiction to this new publicity policy of the gasoline 
interests is the statement of Joseph A. 8 chairman of the metro- 
politan section of the Society of Automobile Engineers. The following 
quotations are taken from an address delivered by him before the auto- 
mobile school of the West Side Young Men's Christian Association of 
New York on May 20 last: 

“The subject of motor car fuels of late has been recei a great 
deal of attention on the part of the engineering profession and, to some 
extent, by the public. In fact, the unsatisfactory quality of gas’ now 
available has me a topic of almost everyday discussion. Prof. 
Magruder, of the Ohio State University, stated a few months ago that 
if all the gasoline engines in the country now in use were to run at 
their rated horsepower for 10 hours a day, the known supply 
would last about 30 days. In other wor if the gasoline engines in 
nse were run at their maximum horsepower, the amount of gasoline 
available would be sufficient only to run them one hour a day for about 
a year. 

This puts to rest the popular Lg apne that the high price and 
low grade of present-day gasoline is due mainly to trade combinations 
and artificial restrictions of output. At various meetings of eer- 
ing societies held during the few years at which representatives of 
fuel producers were present, it was authoritatively demonstrated that 
the grade of fuel obtainable from crude petroleum must necessarily de- 
crease in quality and increase in price, due to the restricted amount of 
available crude oil suitable for the production of gasoline. It must also 
be considered that the increase in the number of es using gasoline 
means an increase in the quantity of lubricating oll n for the 
operation not only of these engines but other machines, contrivances, 
and devices used for industrial and household purposes, Differently ex- 
pressed, the production of 8 oil from crude oil has also served 
is reduce the quantity of crude material for the manufacture of gaso- 

ne, 

2 riments conducted by the United States Government, as well 
as foreign Governments and independent laboratories, are conclusive in 
establishing the fact that 2 0 gasoline or kerosene engine on the Amer- 
ican market can operate with alcohol as a fuel without any structural 
change whatsoever. 

“An engine designed for gasoline or kerosene will exe about 10 per 
cent more power when operated on alcohol, provi the necessary 
modifications are made. An engine specially built for alcohol will give 
from 20 to 30 per cent more power than is obtainable fro: —— 
gasoline engine of the same size. Because of the increased efficlency 
obtainable from a standard size of engine using alcohol, the cost of 
production per horsepower will be less that of gasoline or kerosene 
engines of the same class. 

Furthermore, the genoat of carbon in an alcohol engine, if the 
proper grade of lubricating oil be used, is impossible, while gasoline 
and kerosene engines can not be used without having the interior parts 
become ‘sooty,’ with a resultant loss of power. Another factor which 
counts in favor of the alcohol engine is the fact that its exhaust Is not 
as hot as that from a gasoline or kerosene engine, thus minimizing the 
danger from ignition and the possibility of burning the lubricating oil, 
the latter being a decided advantage over gasoline and kerosene engines, 

“In conclusion, it will be interesting to note that the subject of alco- 
hol as a fuel is now receiving primary consideration by some of the 
world’s leading engineering organizations. In the Imperial 
Motor Transport Council has formed an alcohol motor fuel committee, 
composed of internationally famous scientists, and in France the Auto- 
mobile Club of France, in collaboration with the Society of Automobile 
Engineers in this country, has undertaken the scientific development of 
an engine for conducting experiments to determine the best features of 
construction and factors regulating an engine to operate to the greatest 
advantage on alcohol.” 

IMPORTANCE OF FARM INDUSTRIAL DISTILLING TO AGRICULTURE. 

Our consul general at Berlin, in a special report, stated: 

“The law governing the industrial uses of alcohol was enacted in 
1887, and by reason of its wenyn causes and practical results is 
wo of study as an example of inte igent, farseeing fiscal legislation. 

“The landowning class, which included the influentiai nobility, 
1 . a hat) egislation which would save the waning profits o: 
a . Š s 
` “Tt was accordingly decided to make. alcohol for industrial uses as 
‘cheap as possible and to promote by all practical means its production 
and consumption in this country.” 
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And after 17 years of trial our consul general, in the same special 


reer gin f the 
The m o system established by the law of 1887 has long 
ceased to be a question of debate. For every reichsmark of revenue 
Sacrificed by exempting denatured alcohol from taxation the Empire 
and its people have profited tenfold by the stimulus which has been 
given thereby to agriculture and the industrial arts.” 

The Commissioner of Internal Revenue, the Hon. John G. Capers, 
Accompanied by the chief chemist of the bureau, made an official in. 


-vestigating trip to Europe in the summer of 1907, and in his annual 


report for the year ending June 20, 1908, gave a de 
Savesta tons, 1 report mja 5i * e 
ere were in operation during the year 1906-7, however, 13,837 
agricultural distilleries, of which 5,871 used potatoes as a raw materia! 
and 7,966 used various kinds of grain. These distilleries produced, in 
round numbers, 86,000,000 1000 60 out of a total production of 101,- 
10,000 gallons, of which 7 000,000 gallons were made from potatoes. 
They must use exclusively as raw material grain or potatoes grown 
on the farm or farms of their owner or owners and must use all the 
residues or by-products as feeding materials or fertilizers on the same 
farms, 2 7 are all fairly good-sized plants, capable of producing 
-proof alcohol in continuous process and with a daily capacity of 

to 400 gallons proof spirit.” 

Speaking of the development of use in the United States the report 


ys: 

“The use of denatured alcohol for purposes of fuel, light, and power 
in this country is increasing, notwi tanding the Telative cheapness 
of petroleum products, as appliances for such use are 
being manufactured and in and the merits of alcohol as a 
source of energy brought to the attention of the public. 

“ The greatest ultimate advantages to be reaped from the denatured- 
alcohol law, however, are its benefits to agriculture in the shape of 
increased diversification of crops, enhanced productiveness of unfertile 
soils, and utilization of what would be otherwise waste crops or 
by-products of crops. 

“The one thing we need in our country in this matter more than any- 
thing else Is the reduction of the cost of making alcohol. The Ger- 
mans, after 40 years of rience and experiments, use cheap potatoes, 
while we are yet compelled to use high-priced grain. Our western 
country—the Dakotas, Nebraska, Minnesota, Montana, Iowa, and Kan- 
sas—will. be the first to produce alcohol from potatoes and farm 
molasses, the by-products of the sugar beet.” 

All who have visited Germany to make a study of agricultural dis- 
tilleries and the benefits German agriculture has derived from these 
agricultural distilleries, and the value of alcohol as a fuel and im- 
portant factor in that country’s manufacturing . bear the 
— testimony. From no terested source do we find a dissenting 
voice, 


bi; 
12 


DOES NOT IMPOVERISH THE SOIL, 


As to the immense advantage of alcohol manufacture, as a factor in 
soil a Me ps Pe Sot unanimity of opinion exists among men of 
sclence. Dr. H. W. Wiley, formerly chief of the Bureau of Chemistry, 
Department of Agriculture, in testifying before the Ways and Means 
Committee of Congress at the free alcohol hearings, said: 

“The farmer can grow any amount of starch and sugar that may 
he wanted for any purpose the world. There is no limit to the 
amount of starch and myar which the farmers of this country can 

‘ow, and not a pound of starch or su takes one element of fer- 

ity from the so t of and if He had not meant 
it to be used, I suppose He would not have given it to the world. So 
there is no limit, gt By seen upon the capacity of the farmers of 
this 8 supply materials for making ethyl alcohol.“ 

Prof. S. Lawrence Bigelow, of the University of Michigan, in a paper 
on denatured alcohol in the Popular Science FT | said: 

“It is not too much to say that if we arrange all the liquids known 
to us, in the order of their general usefulness, water—which heads the 
list, of course—will be followed . ethyl alcohol . 
Made by the growth of plants utilizing carbon dioxide and water from 
the atmosphere, it contains nothing but carbon, hydrogen, and oxygen. 
All the rest of the plant may be returned to the soil, which thus is not 
impoverished. It is the best method known to us to-day to store the 
sun's energy.” 

So — for the scientific side of the question, and the evidence of 

t practical success in Germany. Surely this is enou evidence 
fo show that the ! tion was , and that under right conditions 
agricultural distilleries can be and are being rapidly developed. 


THE REAL BEGINNING, 


State Master William T. Creasy, of the Pennsylvania Grange, speaking 
for the grange o tions generally to a gathering of 5, rmers 
at Chestnut Hill, Pa., on “Agricultural Distilleries and Industrial Alco- 
hol Development,” in concl his address, said: 


It is a pure 


“The buil and operating of the first denatured alcohol farm dis- 
tillery will mark the real beginning of this t industrial development 
that shall bring to every farming district and every farm th? full benefit 


of this great advance in farm betterment. Industrial alcohol farm dis- 
tilleries properly established mean all modern improvements in the rural 
home, the lessening of the toil of the farmer’s wife, the cheapest and 
best of all liquid fuels for light, heat, and power, and the profitable 
utilization of waste and otherwise ursalable crops, and, above all, the 
natural method of preserving soil fertility. 

“Those who study the possibilities of farm industrial alcohol distil- 
leries purely from the standpoint of alcohol production fail to realize 
their t importance. In the big central distilleries making potable 
alcohol is the all-important shine and the by-products are of minor im- 

rtance. In the small farm distilleries conditions are reversed—the 
Feed and fertilizing features are most important and the alcohol the less 
important product. So true Is this that there are doubtless places in the 
United States where it would even pay to operate industrial alcohol dis- 
tilleries if the denatured alcohol had to be sold at a merely nominal 
price. The local farm distillery in fact will be one of the farmers’ best 
profit producers and a sure safeguard against loss from glutted markets 
and injured crops.” 

The industrial advance made possible by the amendment to the de- 
natured alcohol laws providing for industrial alcohol distilling on the 
farm may be summarized as follows: 

The conservation of soil fertility. 

The utilization of waste products of the farm. 

Modern improvements in the rural home. 

An abundant meat supply. (See appendix, “ The Farmer and the Meat 


Supply.”) 
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Freedom: from monopoly control of liquid fuel for light. heat, and 
power. 

An unlimited fuel supply for the automobile. 

Chea alcohol for industrial purposes. 

The development of new industries. 

Natural enforcement of scientific farming; the profits of farm dis- 
tilling being directly proportional to the adoption of the best methods of 
crop rotation: in combination with stock raising and scientific soll con- 
servation, 

As. long: ago as 1908 the Commissioner of Internal Revenue, after a 
visit to Europe, showed in his annual report the requirements for farm- 
distillery development and urged the farmers to be patient. On this 


int he said: 

“Tt must necessarily require much time and work for this develop-- 
ment, but if the farming community in different parts of the Egg | 
instead of becoming impatient for direct and immediate results, will 
extend earnest sympathy and cooperation to the scientific workers in 
the several State experimental’ tions and in the Federal depart- 


a CHEAP FUEL FOR THE AUTOMOBILE. 
he dependence ot the automobilist on à fuel steadil advancing in 
price and deteriorating in: quality is a menace which will be instantly 
checked by the eatablinhment of a Federal industrial alcohol eommis- 
sion as provided for in House bill 17855. Ey increase in the sup- 

ly of alcohol’ fuel and reduction in price wilt, 

he | sage of denatured alcohol in the future will affect’ the price of 
gasoline and will depend om the extension: of and degree of perfection 
reached in farm denatured: alcohol distilling. Both alcohol an gasoline 
will reach their lowest price level when farm distilling has become an 
established part of good farming and alcohol becomes the by-product in 
a highly protitebie method of stock raising and soil fertilization. Cheap 
denatu alcohol through the development of farm distilling is the 
Ms eres sare ay which the automobilist has for a permanent sup- 


THE COMMON INTEREST*OF THE AUTOMOBILIST, MANUFACTURER, AND 


FARMER 
ments engaged » grea rogress will be made.” 

The farmers ib — Lrg ears a pa rome from departmental! In rani | the rapid development of farm distilling the Interests of 
activity: Congress remained indifferent to the needed changes in the | the automobilist and the farmer are one. The future cheap of 


fuel for the automobilist, for scientific farming, and for the main: ce 

of soil fertility—the yery foundation of national prosperity—are In- 

dissolubly united; and the interest of the manufacturer who uses alco- 

hol in manufa is hardly less important The pros of com- 

petition with the sly trons farm distilleries will ae affect the 
e 0 


resent supply, and w price will fast or 1 
p digs ap p be w according as 


until this Congress, at its first session, amended it. This con- 


In 1907, when the criginal law was amended, ostensibly for the 
benefit of the farmer, the pioneer demonstration work was undertaken. 
by the Government, and money was appropriated therefor by Congress. 

ut the farmers’ got no benefits, because the law—for them—was. in- 
operative. Now they are told that the new law enacted at ee Seu! 

APPENDIX B. 
THE FARMER AXD THE MEAT SHORTAGE. 


{By George P.. Hampton, Washington representative, Progressive State 
Granges,] 


strato that it is a law of uine practical value to farmers. If Con- 
gress snd opt a bie why should they not believe they have been: 
ven another “gol ck. 

8 n millions and hundreds of millions of dollars 
to improve our presem to ig caine our dry areas, fo reclaim 
marshes and deserts, to build canals, reforest our mountains, and to 
aid commerce in many ways. But, in proportion to the amount, no 
appropriation Congress was ever called upon to make was more far- 
reach’ in: its effects, or more directly affected all the people, than 
Would this appropriation for the r work in d 
alcohol distillery development. And the amount is not millions or 
even hundreds: of thousands, but only 840,000. ; 

This Congress, after years: of neglect and failure to do anything, 
amended the law to make it workable. Can it now afford to adjourn: 
without making the small provision necessary to demonstrate the 
practical value of the new law? 


The disposition to blame the farmers for the hi cost of living is 
strikingly shown by the letters and articles in the: pres on the meat 


every one is 
to tell the farmer how to remedy the 9 com- 


9 A 
That the average householder, under the stress and Irritation of 
2 90 rising prices and co uently enforced lowe of the qual- 


cocked and form opinions based on mere e evidence, is perha 
to be expected. But the farmer has a right to that those whe 
claim to authoritatively would not be so led but would get 
down to the economic causes of the shortage. and present some con- 
vincing evidence of the changes necessary to bring about the desired 
cf the : retire jndice against makin 
che farmer no. pro ce money, Prove tliat 
raising stock is profitable to him and that he will not be at the mercy 
of the packers, and he will raise stock. Is there money In it, as a 
9 proposition? This is the only question that an int t 
er can allow to determine his action In the matter. 
Dr. Rawl, of the Bureau of Animal Industry of the Department of 
has pointed ont that farmers will not, to any extent, pro- 
duce a crop for which there is not a ready market; that with few 
exceptions the older farming sections have been r markets for 
animals on the hoof; and that often there is no market at all for ani 
ae in small lots—the only kind of a market that is worth much to 
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APPENDIX A, 


THE NEW’ DENATURED-ALCOHOD LAW—MARKED EFPECT ON THE POLICY OF 
GASOLINE INTERESTS. 

to the amendment of the denatured-alcohol laws removing. the 

8 the law which prevented) the making of fuel alcohol from 

waste farm products it was a moot question among automobilists 

whether the advance in the pae of gasoline and deterioration in quality 


was due to the adoption of a 8 by the oll interests to boost the Our pac’ Who now recommend our farmers to raise 
profits of their monopoly or to a relative scarcity, due to the great In- | two or more steers. a year, are the very ones, who. by their policy of 
crease: in. consumption 2 to production. The oil interests | cum the retail butchers to buy of them, destroyed fie Local 
certainly encouraged: the Iden that the supply was overtaxed and that 


of lower de fuel was inevitable. 
ane Literary Digest, October 8, 1910, states that “ the present severe 
tax on the gasoline supply has caused it to be announced by the largest 
company supplying gasoline that it could no longer guarantee its supply 
of 94 Lit ready, having been reduced from 76 —and Mr. Thomas 
White, one of the greatest authorities In this line, believed it to be 
inevitable that. we will have to accept 58° or 59° in less than two 
years. 
at was over three years ago. No appreciable change in the tone 
of theme gasoline news items was noticeable: until after October 3, 1913, 
when Congress passed the act amending the denatured-alcoho! laws: 
Then a charge came over Une news—increasingly optimistic as to 
an ample supply. The following, which appeared quite reg Sony 
the automobile sections of papery throughout the country on the 20th 
of this month (June, 1914), is a fair sample of the efforts now being 
made to show that previous reports were erroneous: 
“GASOLINE OUTPUT INCREASING YEARLY—NO NEED FOR ANY WORRY OVER 
A. SUBSTITUTE FOR MOTIVE. POWER FOR MOTORS. 
“Probably the 8 onig emeng f enstans rer er: font the 
| catastrophe: of losing gasoline as a motor-car ver 
they east the ang live topic is the practicability of benzol, alcohol, con- 
densed natural gas, or other mediums as a line substitute. 
“Apparently the motorists: seem to be ding that the petroleum 
from which gasoline is produced: will soon give out. That their fears 
nre unfounded is evident by the increased amount of gasoline being 
produced: from petroleum: and the increased mileage being secured per 


“According to an investigation a leading automobile: authority 
3 1,700,000,000 gallons of automobile gasoline refined each. year, 


quit raising stock, and now the consumer—and. the packers. themselves, 
perhaps—have to pay the price for this “ future-be-damued" plan of 
controlling the meat supply. The packers have sowed the win The 
consumers are reaping the: whirlwind. 

Allow the monopoly of cattle to continue and high prices for meat 
are inevitable. Restore local slau atoning and competition among the 
butchers of every local community, and the meat supply from the 
farm will increase. 

But the present cattle shortage is the result of years of exploitation, 
and to insure the restoring of cattle to the farms en a sufficiently large 
scale and rapidly eno to affect the price of meat in the near future, 
some extra and powe: inducement must be offered to the farmer to 
get him to move en masse in this direction. 

This incentive the farmers now have. The bountiful supply of 
cheaper meat wanted by the consumer, the cheap liquid fuel wanted b 
the nutomobilist, the cheap fertilizer necessary to maintain the so 
fertility required for an increased food supply, and the market needed 
by the farmer for his waste and othe! unsalable crops, all are 
made possible by a subsection of the new tariff act, the far-reaching 
consequences of which have been largely lost sight of in the considera- 
tion: piven to the tariff and the income features of the act. This is the 
section amending the denatured-alcohol laws, removing the obstacles to 
making industrial alcohol on the farm. Its significance in a the 
meat supply is found im the fact that farm dis g is primarily a stock- 
fè po tion, and that unless the farmer makes stock Ing a 
part of his. g he can not, except in rare cases, make farm distilling 
pay. But with a still of a size to suit his farm and stock in the right 

portion to his still, there is a big profit, provided there is a free mar- 

t for his —— pi the — 5 ecg Ki Ai II. ou 5 suy 
awaits a reaso e approp on ongress to mee 
neer demonstration work and establish a bureau of information. 

HIGH COST OF LIVING DUE TO MONOPOLIZED MARKETS, 
ver efits the farmer may receive from the rebuilding of 

Pih nee 3 of the new tanning, there is no way for the 
consumer to share in a cheaper meat supply, except by the restoration 
eee 8 coe is p maril 

consu s concern.. For e monopolizing the market rol 0 
tee of the profits which alone will induce him to produce, it robs 
the consumer of his living. A monopolized meat market is a 
riced market, and if the monopoly affects the farmer enough to ma 
him. — the en of meat must go up as the supply 
4 5 5 hes and remain up until profits induce the farmer again to 
sto: 


„Besides, automobile manufacturers are now adopting methods by 

which they are perfecting every part so minutely and scientifically that 

1 8 87 ounce of power is seeured from a gallon of gas.’ 

th the Increased production of gasoline and steadily increasing 
the motorist n fear no imm loss of fuel.” 


every 
mi e facts are as above stated, then there was no justification for 
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There is no way to remove the responsibility for the shortage in the 
present meat Pee from the packer. The policy of the pest hás been 
to destroy competition, monopolize business, and dictate prices, both to 
the producer and to the consumer, The people are now reaping the 
fruits of this policy. Possibly the packers themselves are now feeling 
its etive effects, and if t is true that they have e their 
business to where they can handle it on a 2 per cent margin, including 
all by-products, there is no doubt they can hold their trade in a free 
market, If they are wise, they will y to restore the old conditions 
of free markets and in every way to aid and encourage the miny of 
stock again on the farms as a part of the modern scientific method of 
farm industrial distillery development. The cooperation of the con- 
sumer and the packer with the farmer in the rapid development of 
farm denatured alcohol distilling is the sure way to end the meat 
famine and will result in benefit to all. 


Performances of a Great Party in 18 Months—Achievements 
of the Democratic Party in Sound and Helpful Legisla- 
tion. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWIN Y. WEBB, 


OF NORTH CAROLINA, 
IN rue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Saturday, September 19, 1914. 


Mr. WEBB. Mr. Speaker, the Democratic Party has been in 
complete power something less than 19 months, but in that 
short time has made history rapidly. During the transition 
period from 1909 to 1918 it made promises to the people as to 
the tariff, the currency, the trusts, and many other propositions, 
which, during the last year and a half, have been religiously 
redeemed. The Democratic Party looked upon its promises as 
debts contracted with the people, and when honored by the 
people with their votes and confidences, they began at once to 
pay their debts, and in less than two years have paid off every 
one of them. The Republican Party prior to 1909 lived in a land 
of promises which, not being kept, left the people to “die of 
hunger.” They attained power on a promise of downward re- 
vision which was kept by the enactment of a tariff higher than 
the old Dingley law. Their promises were lightly made, fre- 
quently made, and quickly forgotten. The Democrats did not 
promise much, but did much; they recognized that performances, 
not promises, retain friends and set in at once to redeem their 
word. The result is a record of legislative achievement worthy 
of a party of patriots and of the commendation of a patriotic 
U be 
penpe TIIB PEOPLE'S DEMANDS. 

The elections of 1910 showed that the people were awake and 

that they proposed to realize their demands for a long list of 
changes, some of which were as follows: 
. The right to buy as well as to sell in a competitive market, 
. Fair prices in an open market for their erude products. 
A lowered cost of living. 

The destruction of monopolies. 

The destruction of gambling in agricultural products. 

. The control of Wall Street gambling in stocks. 

The valuation of railroads and telephones. 

A remedy for overcapitalization. 

. A corrupt-practice act with “teeth” in it. 

10. Regulation of campaign expenditures and contributions. 

11. An end of railroad rebates and discriminations. 

. A systematic development of good roads. 

. Development of our waterways. 

. A wider play for the postal savings banks. 

. A more extended system of parcel post. 

An income tax. 

An employers’ liability law. 

A more rigid control of injunctions. 

. A better banking system. 

. A correction of the evils of civil service. 

21. An end to the corporate grabbing of our national resources. 

. A prison term for plutocratic offenders against law. 

. An American marine other than a subsidized system. 
24. A more comprehensive system of agricultural schools. 
25. A more rational immigration law. 

ANTECEDENT WORK OF A DEMOCRATIC HOUSE. 

The Democratic Party began its good work in the Sixty- 
second Congress, when it only controlled the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by introducing and passing the following laws, 
which later led the people to intrust it with full control of the 
Government: 

1. The House of Representatives revised and liberalized the 
rules of the House so as to give the representatives of the peo- 
ple freedom of speech and action. 
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2. It authorized investigations of certain executive depart- 
ments of the Government and of certain industrial combina- 
tions, including the United States Steel Corporation, the Ameri- 
can Sugar Refining Co., and the Shipping Trust, the Beef Trust, 
and the Money Trust. 

8. It passed a bill providing for the publication of campaign 
expenses before and after elections and fixed a limit on the 
election expenses of Senators and Representatives. 

4. The Democratic House, by a vote of 237 to 30, passed a 
resolution referring to the various legislatures for ratification 
the proposition of amending the Constitution so as to provide 
for the election of United States Senators by a direct vote of 
the people. 

5. It admitted Arizona and New Mexico to statehood. 

6. It passed a resolution which forced the President to abro- 
gate the Russian treaty. 

7. It passed a bill to establish agricultural extension depart- 
1 5 5 in connection with agricultural colleges in the several 
States. 

S. It passed a bill providing for stricter laws and regulations 
to promote the safety of passengers at sea. 

9. It passed a bill “to protect American trade and American 
shipping from foreign monopolies.” 

10. A bill creating a Department of Labor. 

11. On the passage of supply bills it has saved the National 
Government millions of dolalrs. 

12. A bill providing for an excise tax on incomes. 

13. The Alaskan civil government bill, creating a legislature 
of one house, 

14. It passed many other measures of great general and local 
importance, such as bills providing for a parcel post; Govern- 
ment aid to public highways and post roads; revision of our 
patent laws; and a resolution for the appointment of a com- 
mission to investigate foreign rural credit societies, with a view 
to the inanguration of a sound system of easier agricultural 
credits. 

15. Trial by jury of indirect contempt. 

16. Relief of post-office employees from the executive gag rule, 

17. And a bill to stop midnight injunctions. 

The Democratic victory in the elections of 1912 was an in- 
dorsement by the country of the work of the Democratie House 
of Representatives and of the declared policy of the party as to 
future legislation. In the elections this year the work of the 
administration, composed of a Democratic President and a‘ 
Democratie majority in each branch of Congress, will to some 
extent be passed upon by the people. All interest centers in the 
verdict of the people. A leading newspaper, in reviewing the 
work of the Democratic Congress, to determine what the verdict 
should be, concludes that “they have fought the good fight and 
they have kept the faith.” That “this Congress has a record 
of achievement in behalf of the average man that entitles it to 
the warmest commendation and that should guarantee another 
sweeping Democratic victory at the polls in November.“ 

Another leading newspaper, in advising the voters this year 
to stand by the Democratic Congress, concludes that the Demo- 
cratic House “has justified the confidence of those of us who 
hailed it with so much hope.” This writer continues: 

This Con, has rev; he abu 
It has imponed « an roy ot lich ites mart o3 the ee 1 5 
from poverty to wealth. It has enacted a banking and currency law 
for which the American people have been striving for nearly 20 years. 
Whatever differences of opinion there may be about the administrative 
details of this measure, all financial authorities agree that under it this 
country can not have another panic like those of 1873, 1893, and 1907 

In addition, this Congress has destroyed the lobby. In the matter of 
Mexico it has seru 8 avoided all semblance of jingoism and 
demagogy. Taking its work as a whole, the Congress tliat is still in 
session has achieved the most important record of constructive legisla- 
es eo 5 . e wW 11 yi 

that so tany kept its faith with the 5 eee — 8 
hat was so little controlled by sordid special interests, no previons 
Congress so free from scandal and manipulation and treachery to the 
public welfare, no previous Congress that so fully embodied the theory 
and responsibilities of representative government. 

This newspaper goes on to say that it— 
would not advise a man who believes in a Payne-Aldrich tariff to vote 
for another Democratic Congress. It would not advise a man who be- 
lieves in government by Wall Street and special privilege to vote for 
such a Congress. It would not advise a man who believes in secret 
lobbies and in treaty-breaking and in hidden subsidies to vote for such 
a Congress. It would not advise a man who expects an immediate 
millennium to vote for such a sects, Pues But if any Congress in a gen- 
eration has earned a vote of confidence at the polls it is this Sixty- 
third Congress now in session in Washington, 

I quote this editorial conclusion for the reason that it aptly 
expresses my own. The reforms that were begun by the Demo- 
cratic House in the Sixty-second Congress have, by the aid of 
a Democratic President and a Democratic majority in the Sen- 
ate, been carried forward in this present session until the 
pledges made by the Democratic Party to the people have been 
written into the statute law of this Nation. 
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The following brief review of legislation by this Congress will 
illustrate how well the Democratic Congress has kept its prom- 
ise to the people: 

CHARGE OF IXCOMPETENCY REFUTED, 

It had been repeatedly charged by Republicans that it was 
not safe to entrust the Government to the Democrats for the 
reesen that they lacked the capacity for constructive legista- 
tion. 

This Democratic Congress found itself surrounded by the 
paid lobbyists of special interests, who were seeking to in- 
fluence legislation in behalf of their clients just as they had 
done in the past. Following the fearless attack of the Presi- 
dent, Congress drove these lobbyists from the Capitol and then 
proceeded to offer such well-considered bills for the revision 
of the tariff, for currency reform, for an income tax, and other 
subjects of legislation that they not only received the support 
of the Democrats, but of Republicans and Bull Moosers as well. 
With such unmistakable indorsement as this it is needless to 
further refute the charge. 

PANIC PROPHECY. 

Republican orators, both great and small, freely prophesied 
business disaster as the sure result of Democratic success. The 
Wilson administration has completely revised the rules of busi- 
ness without the usual and heretofore inevitable panic. It has 
taken from the special interests their fostered monopolies and 
compelled the trusts to seli to our own people as cheaply as to 
the people of foreign lands. It has wiped out the old and anti- 
quated currency system and enacted a new one under which 
you get your money when you need it without having to first 
apply to Wall Street. It has passed an arbitration act for the 
settlement of controversies between labor and capital, which 
has already been successfully employed in preventing great 
strikes that would have tied up the entire railroad business of 
the Nation. Democratic success has proven itself to be a pre- 
yentive of panics. 

The following further review of legislation by this Congress 
will illustrate how well the Democratic Congress has kept its 
promise to the people: 

1. TARIFF PROMISES REDEEMED. 

The motive actuating the Democratic Party in revising the 
tariff was that of the public good. Republican revisions, as a 
rule, considered the welfare of the protected interests as para- 
-mount and the interest of the people as a mere incident The 
Democrats put the people above every other consideration and 
presented the country with a tariff for revenue. Promises were 
redeemed (1) by an enlarged free list, (2) by lower duties on 
other goods, and (3) by an income tax. 

THE FREE LIST. 

All foodstuffs were made free, including wheat, corn, wheat 
flour, semolina, corn meal, bread, biscuits, wafers, eggs, fresh 
beef, veal, mutton, lamb, lard, fish, pork, hogs, cattle, sheep, 
bacon, hams, potatoes, bananas, rye, rye flour, salt, and sugar. 

Besides these, the free list was enlarged so as to include agri- 
cultural implements, bituminous coal, coke, bagging for cotton, 
cash registers, sewing machines, typesetting machines, type- 
writers, shoe machinery, cement, hemp, flax, hoop iron, band iron, 
bar iron, railroad iron, pig iron, barbed fence wire, fence wire, 
baling wire, iron ore, sole leather, upper leather, patent leather, 
split leather, belting, harness and saddle leather, boots and 
shoes, harness, cut nails and spikes, wire nails, horseshoes and 
nails, needles, tacks, printing paper, logs, timber, boards, lumber, 
fence posts, shingle bolts, shingles, hubs, wagon blocks, oar 
blocks, heading blocks, clapboards, laths, pickets, palings, 
staves, ship timber, broom handles, wood pulp, and wool. 

COMPARISON OF FREE IMPORTS. 

Our total imports for the three years last past of articles free 
of duty were as follows: i 
June 30, 1912, total free valuation $881, 670, 830 
June 30, 1913, total free valuation — 987, 524, 162 
June 30, 1914, total free valuation 1, 127, 592, 690 

This last valuation comprises the operation of about three 
months of the Payne law and nine months of the new law. Of 
these free imports foodstuffs in crude condition amounted to 
$201,851,983 in 1914, or about 17.80 per cent of the total free 
import. as against $180,127,316 in 1912. Free corn brought in 
11,843,193 bushels between October 3, 1913, and June 30, 1914, 
hardly worth mentioning in comparison with the 2,858,000,000 
bushels of home-grown corn. Free wheat brought in 168 
bushels during the same period, while our production was 930,- 
000,000 bushels. No free flour was imported, nor any corn meal. 
Two hundred and four thousand six hundred and eighty dollars 
worth of free bread came in, $1,041,540 of sago, tapioca, and 
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Belting leather 


Other manufactures of leather 
Beef and veal, fresh 
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I, 791, 245 
* 45, 524, 495 

All the above free imports are for the period from October 
3, 1913, to June 30, 1914, except wool, which covers a period 
from November 30, 1913. 

The influence of these importations has not been sufficient to 
batter down the high prices buttressed by 50 years of protection, 
but they have been felt in many localitics and will in time be 
felt generally. Our total import of foodstuffs, free and dutiable, 
amounted to $474,000,000, while our farmers will receive nearly 
$11,000,000,000 for their total farm products in 1914. An in- 
dustrial class that can cash a check for $11,000,000,000 a year 
turns up its nose at a half-billion-dollar competitor. 

DUTIABLE IMPORTS, 


Nearly every other import was left on the dutiable list, but 
the rates were cut materially. Raw wool had been paying a 
duty of about 44 per cent; this was put on the free list. 
Changes on manufactured woolens were made as follows: 

Freer som OS per cent to: 35 r cent. 

. cent and 30 cent. 
Women's dress goods from 1 me 85 Menke 


ebbing 
Shawls from 79 per cent 
Brussels carpet from 76 
Tapestry Brussels from 62 per cent to 
8 8 c 

y carpet from per cent to per cent. 

Stockings from 04 per cent to 80 per Cet and 40 per cent, 
Reductions on cotton goods were as follows: 
Cotton cloth from 43 per cent to 25 per cent. 
Waterproof from 50 per cent to 25 per cent. 
Handkerchiefs from 60 per cent to 
Clothing from 50 per cent to 30 per cen 
Collars and cuffs from 64 
Plushes from 55 per cent 5 5 
Stockings from 75 per cent to per cent. 

_ Shirts and drawers from 60 per cent to 30 per cent. 
Further reductions: 
Rice paddy from (pound) 
Rice, uncleaned, 1} cents 
Rice, cleaned, 2 cents to 1 cent. 
Common brick, 25 
Fire brick, unglazed, 
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Shelled almonds, 6 cents to 4 cents. 
per cent. 


0 per cent to 15 per cent. 
(pound), four-tenths cent to 10 per cent, 
Cast-iron pipe (pound), one-fourth cent to 10 per cent, 
0 per font. 

cen 


Printing p 30 per cent to 15 per cent. 
Steam s Emea 80 per cent to 15 per cent. 

r saws, 20 per cent to 12 per cent. 
Hand and mill saws, 25 per cent to 12 per cent. 
Kitchen utensils, 40 per cent to 25 per cent. 
Lime n 5 cents to 5 per cent. 
Matches ( , 6 cents to 3 cents. 
Poultry (dead), 5 cents to 2 cents. 
Butter, 6 cents to 24 cents. 
Cheese, 6 cents to 20 per cent. 
Paints reduced 50 per cent. 
Potato starch (pound), 14 cents to 1 cent, 
Other starch, 1 cent to ; cent. 


Granite (cubic foot), 10 cents to 3 cents. 
Vinegar, 73 cents to 4 cents. 
Furniture, 35 per cent to 15 per cent, 
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Hundreds of other reductions were made in character the 
same as those already outlined. There was no question but 
that the tariff had been reduced and a new era of business 
freedom—of business opportunity—opened to the United States. 
Republicans predicted disaster, but were as poor prophets as 
they had been poor promise redeemers. President Wilson, the 
great Democratic leader, promised a new freedom to business 
coupled with a greater prosperity, and both the freedom and 
the prosperity have been realized. 

THE INCOME TAX, 

Coupled with these great tariff reductions went another 
great achievement, the passage of the income-tax law. Great 
fortunes were made to bear their just. proportion of the 
burdens of taxation. Taxes were shifted from consumption to 
wealth, and a more perfect harmony established between bur- 
den bearers. 

REVENUE REDUCTIONS. 

With these sweeping reductions of the tariff corresponding 
reductions in reyenue were expected. It was estimated that 
the receipts from customs the first year would amount to 
$270,000,000, as against $318,000,000 for 1913, the last year of 
the Payne law. The revenue from customs, however, exceeded 
our expectations and yielded $292,000,000 in 1914, or $22,000,000 
more than the estimate, or an actual falling off from the 
Payne collections of about $27,000,000, instead of a falling off 
of $49,000,000 as had been estimated. 

The receipts from internal revenue, exclusive of the corpora- 
tion and income taxes, for the fiscal year 1914 were about 
$309,000,000, or a falling off of $3,000,000 from the estimate, 
but were equal, despite this falling off, to the internal-revenue 
receipts for the last year of the Payne law. 

The receipts from the corporation and income taxes amounted 
to $75,000,000. It may be safely assumed that the collections 
from these sources for the year 1915 will be $100,000,000. 
The miscellaneous receipts of the Government approximate 
$57,000,000. 

The total revenue at the passage of the tariff law was esti- 
mated at $736,000,000, but the actual receipts were but $733,- 
000,000. In other words, the new tariff working but nine 
months produced a revenue but $3,000,000 short of the estimate, 
und $2,000,000 of this shortage came from miscellaneous re- 
ceipts. The reduced tariff proved to be an adequate revenue 
producer, and the affairs of government under the reduced 
tariff are abundantly protected. Those who criticized the bill 
on the ground that it would show a deficit were wrong in their 
criticisms, and the Democratic arguments of a half century 
have been proven true by the operation of this new tariff law. 
The receipts were $733,000,000 and the ordinary disbursements 
were $703,000,000, leaving $30,000,000 balance to the credit of 
Democratic management, with the income tax working only a 
part of the year. 

This does not include the Panama Canal expenditure, which 
is an extraordinary expense; this expense for the past year was 
$35,000,000. In other words, the new tariff pays the ordinary 
expenses of government and $30,000,000 of the Panama Canal 
expense, leaving a shortage in the grand total of these items 
of only $5,000,000. Much more than $5,000,000 is in the Treas- 
ury as surplus, and the Government will not have to borrow 
from any man to pay its debts. Thus endeth the first glorious 
chapter in, the new freedom, 

2. FEDERAL RESERVE BANKS. 

The second step forward in the complex process of redemp- 
tion of promises was taken by the Democratic Party in Septem- 
ber, 1913, when Mr. Unperwoop called up the bill to provide for 
the establishment of Federal reserve banks, to furnish an elastic 
currency, to afford means of rediscounting commercial paper, 
and to establish a more effective supervision of banking in the 
United States. This bill was ably debated, and on September 
18, 1913, passed the House by a vote of 287 ayes to 85 noes. 
Thirty-six Progressives and Republicans voted for the bill, 
while 85 Republicans and Progressives voted against it—the 
principal opposition coming from the “ Old Republican Guard,” 
the forlorn group of standpatters of the Sixty-third Congress. 

The Senate passed the bill by a large vote, and it was signed 
by the President. It is now a law. The President demonstrated 
bis eminent executive ability by the character of men he se- 
lected to put the law into operation. Universal confidence suc- 
ceeded, and almost the entire body of national banks approved 
the law by voluntarily coming under its wings. In the language 
of the President the bill gives us a— 


currency, not rigid as now, but readily, elastically res 
credit, the expanding and contracting ts of every day transactions, 
the normal ebb and flow of personal and corporate dealings. Our bank- 
ing laws must mobilize reserves ; must not permit the concentration ar 
where In a few hands of the monetary resources of the conn or 

use for speculative purposes in such volume as to hinder or 
stand in the way of other more legitimate, more fruitful uses. 


msive to sound 


or 
the 


control of our system of banking must be public, not private, must be 
vested in the Government itself, so that the banks may be the instru- 
Bau the masters of business and of individual enterprise and 

Thus, while other great rulers of the earth have mobilized 
their reserves for destructive purposes, it remained for the 
President of the United States to mobilize our reserves for great 
constructive ends, for the well-being and lasting prosperity of 
the people of the United States. 

Following this, came rapidly the enactment of the following 
important legislation: 

8. Passage of a law for cooperative agricultural work be- 
tween the agricultural colleges in the several States and the 
United States Department of Agriculture. 

4. A law prohibiting the importation and entry of convict or 
pauper labor goods made in whole or in part or in any measure 
manipulated by convict or prison labor has passed the House 
and is now pending in the Senate. i 

5. Passage of a law by which free tolls to our coastwise ship- - 
ping in the Panama Canal was repealed. 

6. A law regulating the hours of employment and safeguard- 
ing the health of females in the District of Columbia. 

7. A law appropriating funds for the investigation and eradl- 
cation of hog cholera and dourine. 

8. An excellent Immigration bill has passed the House and is 
pending in the Senate. 

9, A bill to increase the efficiency of the Naval Militia. 

10. The passage of a better homestead law. 

11. A law to provide for raising the Volunteer orces of the 
United States in time of war. 

12. A law providing for the relief and transportation of 
American citizens in Mexico, 

13. A law providing for the relief and transportation of 
American citizens In Europe. 

14. A law providing American registry for foreign-built but 
American-owned vessels, 

15. An act appropriating $25,000,000 a year for post roads 
went through the House and will doubtless pass the Senate. 

16. A law providing Government insurance of ships against 
war risks. 

17. RAILROADS IN ALASKA. 

Not the least of Democratic achievements is that piece of 
constructive legislation by which Alaska is to have not more 
than 1,000 miles of Government-owned and Government-con- 
structed railroads connecting tidewater of the Alaska Gulf with 
the Yukon River at a cost of $40,000,000. 

‘The President of the United States is to select the lines which 
will best promote the settlement of Alaska, develop its re- 
sources, and provide adequate and suitable transportation for 
coal for the Army, Navy, and other Government services, of 
troops, arms, and munitions of war, of the mails, and for other 
Government and public uses, together with such branch lines, 
feeders, sidings, switches, and spurs as he may deem necessary. 

While other rulers are overwhelmed by a policy of destruc- 
tion and war, the Democratic Party, guided by the greatest 
constructive leader of this age, commits itself irrevocably to a 
reversal of the Republican policy of “neglect for Alaska“ and 
to the upbuilding and development of this far-off American 
peninsula. This long-slighted Northwest Territory is to become 
a tremendous “experiment station“ for the most adyanced of 
Government policies. . 

18. AMENDMENTS or THE ALDRICH-VREELAND LAW. 

Another achievement of the Democratic administration was 
the direct effect of the European war. This was an amendment 
to the Vreeland emergency currency law which enabled the 
banks to draw upon the $500,000,000 of additional currency 
authorized by that law. The war in Europe played havoc with 
European finances, but brought all our banking interests into 
instant harmony with the Treasury of the United States and led 
to this precautionary step. The collapse of international bank- 
ing ma united the financial intellects of the United 
States into common aims. Our national credit became impreg- 
nable, and the wheels of our industry will revolve and hum 
despite the catastrophe that has oyertaken Europe. The break- 
down of European civilization will injure our prosperity to some 
extent, but will not seriously retard it. 

19. LEASING OF COAL LANDS IN ALASKA. 

Woodrow Wilson stands behind this proposition, and in due 
course of time it will ripen into law. The withdrawal of the 
coal s of Alaska from entry blazed the way to some sort 
of leasing plan by which development may ripen into fruitage 
without the concomitant of monopoly and plutocratie owner- 
ship of our great national resources. 

20. THE MEXICAN SITUATION. 

Walter Lippeman in his “ Preface to Politics” calls attention 

to a class of persons who follow precedent and never create one, 
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and who go on winding the red tape of their business con- 
tentedly and continuously. He calls them“ Routineers ”—men 
of “immobility ” caused by “too much gazing at bad statues of 
dead statesmen.” Woodrow Wilson in his Mexican policy defied 
precedents and created a policy of “ watchful waiting,” which 
justifies Americans in trusting him as a great leader. The 
North American Review begged him to reverse his policy as to 
Mexico as he had reversed the Democratic policy as to “free 
tolls.” The great editor of the Review was a most powerful 
suppliant and brought to his aid the editorials of a score of 
really great American editors. Woodrow Wilson adhered to his 
text and would not intervene nor recognize Huerta. Time has 
demonstrated that the President was right—that he is a virile 
thinker, an intellectual giant, and not a mere routineer. His 
vision was greater than that of any other leading American, 
and the outcome has not only silenced venal and other criticism 
but has also disclosed an American Moses leading the people of 
two countries out of the wilderness of uncertainty into the 
Canaan of certainty and hope. 

His firm policy, pursued in the face of frenzied demand for 
aggressive action from many sources, has saved this Nation 
from a war with Mexico in which many lives would have been 
sacrificed and much property destroyed. Such a mistake would 
have completely demoralized business and left us a staggering 
war debt. 

21. THE ANTITRUST LAWS. 

To this mass of really constructive legislation achieved by 
the Wilson administration is to be added the three bills com- 
pleting the antitrust program, two of which have passed the 
Congress of the United States, and the other is in process of 
completion. The two finished products are known as— 

1. The trade commission bill, and 

2. The Clayton bill, a measure to further regulate trusts. 

The third piece of construction sure to be passed is known 


as— 

8. The bill regulating railroad stock and bond issues. 

The trade commission bill makes unlawful all and every form 
of “unfair methods of competition,” and creates a commission 
with adequate powers to destroy monopoly in its genesis. 

The antitrust bill makes unlawful— 

a. Interlocking directorates. 

b. Holding companies. 

c. Trying companies which in the sale of one article require 
the purchaser to use only such complementary articles as are 
sold by the seller. 

d. The bill fixes personal responsibility for unlawful cor- 
porate acts. Guilt is made personal. The antitrust law on the 
statute books, and known as the Sherman law, is supplemented 
by the present act and made capable of enforcement as a crimi- 
nal statute. 

The railroad securities bill is designed to lift railroads from 
the slough of speculation and dishonesty to the high plane of 
genuine worth and practical honesty. Fake fiscal agencies 
will no longer exploit railroad securities to the detriment of 
stockholders. Private banks will not become depositories for 
interstate corporations. Supplies and equipment will be pur- 
chased in open competitive fields and not from fake companies 
established to rob the stockholders of the railroads—minority 
stockholders will not be open to robbery. The stock exchange 
will lose its mechanical power over transportation and national 
banks no longer be permitted to act as exploiters disguised as 
promoters. 

Woodrow Wilson, the President of the American people, has 
in his advocacy of these laws made himself the greatest living 
example of developed national ethics, and in the passage of 
these laws the American people are assured of the existence of 
a new code of business ethics, and the dawn of a new era of 
business practices. These laws clinch the “new freedom” by 
assuring all comers “equality of honest opportunity.” 
are substantial reforms; they have already awakened the na- 
tional conscience, and back of their birth, spurring them for- 
ward into action, stands the form of Woodrow Wilson, not only 
our greatest of great Democratic leaders, but the great leader 
of us all. 

THE PEOPLE’S DESIRE TO HEAR THE PRESIDENT. 

The following letter from Congressman Donxxuus to the Presi- 
dent shows that the people of the United States have not been 
unmindful of the work of their President and that there was a 
general desire to hear him during the present campaign. 

The answer of the President follows, and will be read with 
pleasure by all our people. It is a strong, able, and patriotic 
document, and will win commendation from the people gen- 
erally : 

zí CHAIRMAN DOREMUS’S LETTER. 
SEPTEMBER 1, 1914. 

My DEAR MR. PRESIDENT: For some time the national Democratie 
congressional committee has been receiving requests from every State 


in the Union urging us to enlist your active participation in the im- 


portant election contest just before vs. These requests come from scores 
of friends of your administration, who view with intense pride and 
satisfaction the splendid achievements that have resulted through, to 
use your own phrase, the cooperation of one human being with other 
human beings in a common service.” 

I hazard nothing when I say that you are very near to the hearts 
of the American people and that your presence among them would be 
to them a source of much gratification. 

I realize how occupied you are in these trying days and how stead- 
fastly you have remained at your post of duty, safeguarding the best 
inter of all the people in this great crisis, and for that reason I 
almost hesitate to take up with you the matter of a speaking cam- 
paign. However, it is important that we who are responsible for 

utting before the American people in the coming election contest as 

t we can the splendid record of achievement of your administration 
should know as early as possible to what extent, if any, you can give 
us your valuable time. 

Yours, very sincerely, 
THE PRESIDENT’S LETTER. 
SEPTEMBER 4, 1914. 

My Dear MR. DOREMUS : I have read your letter of September 1 with 
a keen appreciation of its importance. It appeals to me as the leader 
of the ree now in power with peculiar force and persuasiveness. The 
close of a very extraordinary session of Congress is at hand, which has, 
I venture to say, been more fruitful in important legislation of per- 
manent usefulness to the country than any session of Con within 
the memory of the active public men of our generation. great con- 
structive program has been carried through, for which the coun has 
long waited, and has been carried aroa with the approval and su 
port of judicious men of all we have abundant reason 
congra te ourselves upon the record that has been made during the 
busy 17 months we have devoted to our great legislative task. Cer- 
tainly in ordinary circumstances, if we were free to disengage our- 
Selves for the pu „ we would be warranted in now directing our 
energies to a grea eg in suppor: of an 9 to the country 
to give us the encouragement of its indorsement at the autumn elections. 

e could go to the country with a very sincere appeal in which there 
need be no pretense or boast of any d, but a plain statement of 
things ac y accomplished which ought to be and I think would 
be entirely convincing. It is a record which shows us at peace with 
all the world; the questions which plagued business with doubt and 
uncertainty and msible criticism out of the way, thoughtfully 
settled and disposed of; the apparent antagonism between Government 
and business cleared away and brought an end with the plain 
reckoning accomplished; the path for sure-footed adjustment clear 
ahead of us, prosperity certain to come by means which all can 
approve and applaud. 


FRANK E. DorEMts. 


MORE WORK TO BE DONE. 


Moreover, there is a program of another kind ahead of us to which 
it is inspiriting to look forward—a program free from debate except 
as to the best means by which to accomplish what all desire. The 
great questions immediately ahead of us are the building up of our 
merchant marine with all that that means in the development and 
diversification of our foreign commerce and the systematic conserva- 
tion and economic use of our national resources, subjects much talked 
about but little acted upon. There are other great pieces of con- 
structive legislation waiting to be done to which we could turn with- 
out any controversy except, as I have said, as to the best ways of doing 


em. 
I believe that ways can be found to do these things readily enough 
if the country, will give us its generous support and trust us to 
them; and it would have been a panas leasure to me to ask to be 
given again colleagues such as I have had in the two houses of Con- 
pm during the present memorable session. I trust that tbere will 

many occasions apon which I may have the privilege of calling the 
attention of my fellow countrymen to the fine and unselfish service 
which has been rendered them by their present representatives, ready 
at all times to respond to any appeal which spoke convincingly of 
the public welfare. 

But in view of the unlooked-for international situation our duty 
has taken on an un ed aspect. Every patriotic man ought now 
to “stay on his job” until the crisis is passed, and pugut to stay 
where job can best be done. We must do whatever necessary 
and forego whatever is necessary to keep us in close and active con- 
cert in order to relieve in every ae way the stress and strain put 
upon our poopie during the continuance of the present extraordinary 
conditions, y job, I now know, can be done t an if I devote 
my whole thought and attention to it, and think of nothing but the 
duties of the hour. I am not at liberty and shall not be, so far as 
I can now see, to turn away from those duties to undertake any kind 
of political convass, 

A TWOFOLD RESPONSIBILITY, 


In the present emergency I am keenly aware of the twofold responsi- 
bility I am called upon to Cincher ee 5 the responsibility which devolves 
upon me as President of the Uni States and the responsibility under 
which I am laid as leader of a great political party. t course, the 
whole country will expect of me and my own conscience will exact of me 
that I first of duties as President, responsible for exercising 
so far as I have the ability a constant guidance in the affairs of the 
country, both domestic and foreign. The labors of Congress have a nat- 
ural and customary limit; the work of the Houses can be and will be 
finished; Congress can adjourn. But the President can not, especially 
in times like these, turn away from his official work even for a little 
while. Too yong — upon bis keeping all the threads of what is 


TO BE JUDGED BY RECORD, 


I shall no doubt take occasion as opportunity offers to state and per- 
haps restate to the country in the clearest and most convincing terms I 
can command the th which the Democratic P. has attempted to 
do in th t questions which have for many a long year 

ressed for solution, and I earnestly hope that they will generously open 
eir minds to what I may have to say; but I shall not allow my eager- 
ness to win their approval or my earnest desire to be granted thelr 


formance of my official duties or distract my mind from th 
record men make speaks for itself. The 8 ean not be deceived e 
cerning i l assay it justly. What it chiefly expects 
mands and what it will certainly be most surely won by is the 
ance of duty without fear or favor and without regard to personal 


suffrages the support of another ore to interfere with the daily Fha 
con 
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sequences. 

And certainly this is a time when America expects every man to do 
his duty without thought of profit or advantage to himself. America is 
gteater than any party. America can not properly be served by any 


man who for a moment measures his interest age t her advantage. 
The time has come for great things. These are big with destiny 
for the United States, as for the other nations of the world. A little 
wisdom, a little courage, a little self-forgetful devotion may under God 
turn that destiny this way or that. Great hearts, great natures, will re- 
spond. Even little men will rejoice to be stimulated and guided and set 
an heroic example. Parties will fare well ng g without nursing if the 
men who make them up and the men who lead them forget themselves 
to serve a cause and set a great people forward on the path of 

and peace. 

Cordially and sincerely, yours, 
Wooprow WILSON. 


SIGNIFICANCE OF THE MAINE ELECTION, 

It must be gratifying to the President and to Members of 
Congress who have remained in Washington during the long 
term of the present session to find evidences of appreciation com- 
ing in from the people at home. The President and Congress 
laye not been more diligent in trying to carry out the people's 
demands than the calamity howler has been in attempting to 
demoralize business, clog the wheels of commercial prosperity, 
and discredit the administration. The verdict has been rendered 
in Maine. The message announcing the election of a Democratic 
governor by an overwhelming majority over his Republican 
opponent and a Democratic legislature in this State where 
Democracy has, until recent years, been so greatly in the minor- 
ity shows that the voters of Maine are appreciative of the faith- 
ful and honest efforts in their behalf, and that they approve the 
Democratic record. There is no reason to suppose that the 
yoters of other States will be less appreciative. This is but the 
forerunner of a sweeping indorsement at the polls in other 
States. We have often heard it said in the past, “As Maine goes, 
So goes the Nation.” 


Development of Water Power. 
SPEECH 
HON. SILAS R. BARTON, 


OF NEBRASKA, 
In tHe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Thursday, August 20, 1914, 

On the bill (H. R. 16673) to provide for the development of water 
power and the use of public lands in relation thereto, and for other 
purposes. 

Mr. BARTON. Mr. Speaker, the pending bill does not come 
before us with the stamp of partisanship indeliby written 
therein; neither is it, like most of the measures presented, to 
be forced through this House by the force of majority under 
the whip and spur of caucus rule. On the contrary, it has re- 
ceived the most careful consideration at the hands of the com- 
mittee, all members being admitted to the councils. Extensive 
hearings were held, covering 724 pages of record, and such 
men as ex-Secretary Fisher, ex-Forester Gifford Pinchot, Dr. 
George Otis Smith, and Mr. O. C. Merrill, chief engineer of the 
Department of Agriculture, Forest Service, and some of the 
ablest financiers and water-power engineers of this country 
have contributed their information to assist in making a bill 
that would carefully preserve the rights of the States and of 
the United States—which means the people of this country—as 
against the locking up or monopolizing of this valuable asset by 
speculative corporations, 

The bill grants preference in leasing to States, counties, and 
municipalities, when the application is made for municipal use, 
so that it is not necessary for municipalities to compete with 
corporate power to secure their natural rights. It also pro- 
vides for the prosecution of the work so that when a lease is 
made it can not be laid away for speculative purposes, but must 
be prosecuted or the lease becomes valueless, 

This bill also provides that a lease can not extend beyond a 
period of 50 years, and, as Mr. Frerrs, chairman of the com- 
mittee, says: 

It 2 down the three specific things that the Federal Government can 
do at the expiration of any lease made under this act: First, the Fed- 
eral Government mag retake it and operate it itself; second, it may 
renew the lease to the original lessee upon such terms and conditions 
and for such term as rs e authorized under the then existing ap- 
plicable laws; third, the etary of the Interior, upon the expiration 
of the lease, may lease the property of the origina lessee to a new 


lessee upon such new conditions, new terms, and for such new periods 
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1 2 . 1 for th ding th 
new lessee s ‘or the accor to the r 
down in section 5 of Eis act. It te tae thoni that section 6 makes 


licable laws of that date authorize, 9 that 
e laid 


clear that at the expiration of the term the Federal Gov- 
. that anything aboct of this would bo giving 

0 a 0 
8 more than the public or Congress would intend to do. 

In fact, this bill does not lock up our yaluable resources, but 
unlocks them for use, keeping the key in the hands of our 
Uncle Sam, where it rightfully belongs. 

Much power is vested in the Interior Department, but this 
power must of necessity be lodged somewhere, and I think that 
no better plan could be arranged than to put this responsi- 
bility square up to a department that represents and is re- 
sponsible for so much of our natural-resource wealth; and as 
the people of our country are now wide awake to the value of 
these natural resources, I am confident that our rights will be 
most carefully safeguarded. 

This department draws the contract, and I think they would 
be wise in following the suggestions offered by the chairman 
of the committee, which are: 

First. No legislation, Executive order, or departmental ruling should 
permit the patenting or the title in fee to pass out of the Federal Gov- 
ernment under any conditions. The fee title should be reserved in 
perpetuity to the United States. 

ond, The dam sites should be leased for a period of time not 
ra ys than 50 years, without any casing. alliances or phrases diffi- 
cult to understand, on which the courts might quibble or debate as to 
the relative rights of the Federal Government and the lessee after the 
term has expired. 


at its fair value. In 
both cases the interest of the public is conserved and made certain. 
Fourth. Stro; clear, well-understood provisions should be inserted 
in the lease contract for the revocation of the permit for a violation 
of the conditions thereof. 
Fifth. Provisions should be inserted in the lease requiring diligence 
and prompt construction of the plant, so that the property may not be 


held for s lative purposes. 

Sixth. A or rental for the use of dam sites and the property 
of the F. Government should be required in all cases except for 
ties, at least sufficient to cover the cost of administration, 

Federal Government should at all times maintain its 
and full control. 

Eighth. ual ts should be exacted from the 
so that the public might at all times know of their a 

Ninth. The F Government should reserve to itself full power 
to fix rates for service, capitalization, bond issues, etc., in interstate 
projects, and, where there is no public-utilities commission for this 
P in intrastate projects, 

enth. Each lease, permit, or consent of Congress should contain a 

6 n proof that any such permittees, lessees, or grantees 

ired prevent the development of water power or to limit 

the output of already constructed plants the lease should be revocable 
in a court of competent jurisdiction, 

The estimates of potential developed and undeveloped horse- 
power of this country varies; it is surely conservative to place 
it at the low mark of 35,000,000 horsepower. Only 6,000,000 
horsepower have been developed and are now in use. The 
chairman tells us in his speech that the value of the products 
is $17,000,000,000, or seven times the receipts of all the rail- 
roads in this country. While I think that the estimate of un- 
developed power is much greater, yet on the basis as stated we 
can readily see that it is of extreme importance that this valu- 
able asset be so safeguarded by law that the people’s interest 
will be preserved. 

On page 883 of the hearings is a map showing the present 
condition of the hydroelectric power that has been developed. 
This map shows that of the power developed practically all is 
controlled by companies having interconnecting directorates and 
holding companies within holding companies, most all, as has 
been the usual thing in the good old days, being controlled by 
the big fellow who lends aid and comfort to the little fellow 
until he gets him fat enough for consumption. Then he is used 
as an incident in the business, or off comes his head, and he is 
swallowed, entering into the great system. 

Our coal, our forests, our water above and under the sur- 
face, are all God-given property of all the people, and their 
values should not be taken to fatten the fortunes of a favored 
few; on the contrary, all the safeguards of legislation should 
be thrown around the privileges when franchises or rights are 
ceded. 

Neither do I think that we should like a miser keep these 
treasures just to look at; they were put here for our use, and 
the just use of them is, in my opinion, the highest form of 
conservation. 

We should not let ripe timber go to waste on our forest re- 
serves, aS we are doing now. We should not forbid the use 
of our public lands for any legitimate enterprise, neither should 
we let this valuable asset, water power that will generate our 
hydroelectric energy so cheaply, go to waste. We should use it, 
and frame such laws in a businesslike way that would invite 


its use. 


wer companies, 
and doings. 
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I think this bill does that very thing, and while it places a 
very great power in the hands of the Secretary of the Interior, 
I am confident that we will have honest, patriotic men filling 
that high place in our Government. 

This bill has been considered on its merits, open to amend- 
ment, open to all reason, and not passed under the party lash 
by caucus rule, nor written and ordered passed without amend- 
ment, but brought in, as all legislation should be, for the fair 
consideration of this body, and I believe such action means the 
best kind of legislation. 


Labor Legislation. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN A. M. ADAIR, 


OF INDIANA, 
In tHe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuesday, September 15, 1914. 


Mr. ADAIR. Mr. Speaker, the Democratic Party, in its last 
two national platforms, made certain pledges of legislative 
action favorable to labor and in the interest of the plain people 
generally. Each and every one of these pledges have been fully 
and completely redeemed. In my own campaign for Congress 
I promised laboring men of my district that, if elected, I would 
use my voice and yote in securing such legislation as would do 
them full justice. I have sacredly and faithfully kept every 
promise I made to them. This Democratic House has passed 
more legislation in the interest. of labor than was passed dur- 
ing the 16 years of uninterrupted Republican rule. 

Mr. Speaker, for 16 years workingmen petitioned Congress 
for certain legislation favorable to labor, but their petitions 
were pigeonholed and their demands ignored. Finally they 
turned to the Democratic Party for relief and for justice, and 
our party heard their appeals and recognized their-rights by 
enacting legislation which has, and will, greatly improve labor 
conditions and raise their standard of living. 

The demands made upon Congress by labor have been fully 
met and the hearts of workingmen everywhere are filled with 
gratitude for those of us who contributed our voices and votes 
in the redemption of our platform pledge and in conformity 
with their petitions, 

Mr. Speaker, since you have occupied that chair and have 
presided over a Democratic House the following bills, recognized 
as labor measures, have been passed and enacted into law: 

First. The S-hour bill, extending the operations of the 
eight-hour law to work done for the Government as well as 
work done by the Government. 

Second. The Children’s Bureau bill, to promote the welfare of 
children and to devise means whereby the necessities of the 
parents can not be used to retard the development of the chil- 
dren, who are the citizens of to-morrow. 

Third. The anti-injunction bill, to protect workingmen during 
tue period of trade disputes, and to give to them the same pro- 
tection in the courts that other men enjoy. For more than 30 
years there has been a tendency on the part of the equity courts 
to assume legislative power and to declare by injunction certain 
acts to be criminal during labor disputes that are not criminal 
at other times, and then try men for committing these crimes 
without the protection of a trial by jury. That is contrary to 
the spirit of Democracy, and this House has put its stamp of 
disapproval on such usurpation on the part of the courts by the 
passage of the anti-injunction bill. 

Fourth. The contempt Lill, to provide a trial by jury in the 
eases of indirect contempt when the acts alleged to have been 
committed in violation of the orders of the court are of a crimi- 
nal character, which would otherwise be tried by a judge and 
jury in our law courts. 

Fifth. The Department of Labor bill, creating a department 
with a Secretary who shall be a member of the President's 
Cabinet, and who shall have the power of mediation in trade 
disputes and the right to appoint conciliators in such cases 
when, in his judgment, it is wise to do so, and while his good 
offices may be used for the purpose of bringing the contending 
parties together, he shall have no power to enforce his own 
views upon either of them. 

Sixth. The industrial-commission bill to investigate the entire 
subject of industrial relations between employer and employee, 
with a view of ascertaining the best methods of dealing with 
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industrial disputes, so as to protect the rights of all persons- 
directly or indirectly inter-sted. 

Seventh. The investigation of the Taylor and ther systems 
of so-called scientific shop management in order that the work- 
ingman might be protected against speeding un beyond his 
normal power. It can not be said that the interests of capital 
and labor are identical, but they have a mutual interest in 
securing the largest possible production with the same expendi- 
ture of labor. It is only when it comes to a division of that 
which has been produced that their interests diverge. That is 
true scientific shop management which secures a larger produc- 
tion with the same expenditure of lubor power. The manager 
who can not secure a proper amount of production without 
speeding up his workmen beyond a normal and safe rate is not 
even an efficient manager, let alone a scientific one, and can 
only be classed as a man driver, 

Eighth. The seamen’s bill to give freedom to the seamen, 
provide a standard of skill for seamanship, promote safety of 
travel at sea, and equalize the operating expenses of foreign 
vessels with American vessels, so as to build up an American 
merchant marine without resorting to subsidies. 

Ninth. The convict-labor bill requiring the sale of convict- 
made goods to conform to the laws relative to conyict-made 
goods in the States in which they are sold. There are many 
States which provide by their laws that all prison-made goods 
shall be branded as such, and yet when these goods have been 
made in one State and shipped into another for sale they have 
not been branded in accordance with the laws of the State into 
which they have been shipped; customers have been deceived, 
and an unfair competition maintained with the products of free 
labor. The bill will remedy that defect and remove a part of 
this illegitimate competition with free workmen and the manu- 
facturers who employ them. 

Tenth, The Bureau of Mines bill, to widen the scope of the 
Bureau of Mines so that it may be better able to develop meth- 
ods of preventing accidents in mines and have greater efficiency 
in rescue work when accidents occur, not only in the coal-mining 
industry but in the mineral and miscellaneous mines as well. 

Eleventh. The dredge workers’ S-hour bill, to remedy a de- 
cision of the Supreme Court that men engaged in dredging work 
in our riyers and harbors are not laborers and mechanics, but 
seamen, and therefore did not come within the provisions of 
the general S-hour law. 

Twelfth. An 8-hour provision included in the fortification bill 
to apply to civilians engaged in the manufacture of ordnance 
and powder for the Government. 

Thirteenth. An S-hour provision in the Post Office appropria- 
tion bill for post-office clerks and letter carriers. 

Fourteenth. An 8-hour provision in the naval appropriation 
bill making the 8-hour workday apply to workmen employed 
under the current appropriations, 

Fifteenth. A provision in the Post Office appropriation bill 
removing from post-office employees the gag rule which has been 
applied by Executive order, issued by President Roosevelt and 
broadened by President Taft. This provision would make it 
possible for postal employees to bring their grievances to Con- 
gress without fear of being discharged for doing so. It seems 
strange, but it is nevertheless true, that Theodore Roosevelt 
was the first President of the United States to issue an Execu- 
tive order denying to the wageworkers employed by the Govern- 
ment the right of petitioning Congress for redress of their griey- 
ances unless their petitions had been passed upon and received 
the approval or consent of the heads of the departments, who 
may have been responsible for the grievances complained of. 

Sixteenth. The phosphorus-match bill to protect the health of 
workers in the match industry. 

Seventeenth. The bill to extend the provisions of the com- 
pensation-for-injury act to the employees of the Bureau of 
Mines. 

Eighteenth. The bill to give to official papers of trades-unions 
and fraternal organizations second-class mail privileges. 

Nineteenth. A provision in the naval appropriation bill re- 
quiring all coal purchased for the use of the Navy to be mined 
on an S-hour workday. 

Twentieth. The masters and mates’ bill to reduce the hours 
of masters and mates, making it impossible to require them to 
continue on duty for indefinite periods, as has been the case in 
the past. It has been shown by the testimony before the Mer- 
chant Marine and Fisheries Committee that masters and mates 
have frequently been required to work 24 hours, and in some in- 
stances as high as 60 hours, continuously without a rest. This 
policy endangers the lives and property intrusted to their care. 
The bill passed by this House fixes the employment of masters 
and mates at 9 hours while in a safe harbor and to 12 hours 
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while at sea, a restriction which everyone must admit is in the 
interest of safety as well as of humane treatment to masters and 
mates. Í 

Twenty-first: The trades disputes act embracing the relation 
of labor organizations to the antitrust laws of the country; the 
regulation of the issuance of injunctions and the guaranty of 
the right of trial by jury for alleged contempts committed out 
of the presence of the court. 

In discussing this act the chairman of the Committee on 
Labor [Mr. Lewis] said: z 

Mr. Chairman, it is no exaggeration to say that the above law is the 

eatest single piece of legislation eyer passed at the instance of labor- 
ng poopie on the.American Continent, At a single stroke it adjusts 
all the perversions of ex parte court procedure that have arisen by the 
confessed misuse of the injunction so frequently occurring, grants the 
constitutional right of trial before an open-minded jury, and corrects 
the juridical mistake as to the intent of Congress in cage the Sher- 
man law. It is not too much to say, I repeat, that by this single stroke 
of the legislative hand more is being done in our country to rectify the 
judicial status of the greet toiling masses than has eyer been accom- 

lished in our history before. Nor does this mean violent or radical 
reatment of the relations of labor and jo ei 

Thus section 7 of the Clayton bill, taken with its complementary 
sections, places the American workman where the British workman was 
placed by Parliament in 1906. Their experience shows that property 
will be as safe, the rights of employers will be as secure, with this 
measure enacted into a law, which I predict will become known as the 
Magna Charta of American workmen. 

Eyerybody understands that section 7 would have been written into 
the Sherman Act in 1890 had there been any thought of the applica- 
tion since made of that great act. Everybody knows that Con at 
that time had no thought of legislating with regard to the relations of 
employers and employees. I 1 contradiction for that statement, 
1 8 ress had ever intended to leg gree upon these relations and saw 
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for individual wrongs when committed—I 5 gentlemen of this 
sa 
1 


clined to think that this section of the Clayton bill may. mean a species 
of class legislation. They commit the error of considering labor as a 
commodity, a natural error 25 red by the circumstances under which 
the price of labor, unfortunately, is sometimes determined by the iron 
laws of the market; but there is this distinction between labor and a 
barrel of oil—a commodity: Labor is never in truth a fg vee 
labor can never under our institutions be property, either before the 
court or before the legislature. Under our Constitution, propert in 
human beings has forever ceased. While a barrel of oil is not only a 
commodity in the market it is a commodity before the courts; it is a 
commodity before the legislature. The legal attribute of a commodity 
is property, but the legal attribute of the workingmen is citizenship. 
A different principle of sociology and justice apply to these two subjee 
matter when they are before Congress or before the courts. The rules 
that are rationally applicable to the commodity can seldom be justly 
applied to the man. 7 

Mr. Speaker, in addition to these laws recognized as purely 
labor measures, we have passed the following bills which 
affect either directly or indirectly every workingman in the 
country, and were petitioned for by millions of laboring men 
representing both organized and unorganized labor: 

First. A bill providing for the election of United States Sen- 
ators by a direct vote of the people. 

Second. A bill revising the tariff downward from an average 
of 97 per cent to 26 per cent. This bill in conjunction with the 
antitrust bills just passed will result in bringing great relief 
to the consuming masses. While it will not lower the price of 
farm products because of the increased demand and limited 
supply of such products, it will give to the consumer cheaper 
clothing, cheaper dress goods, cheaper stockings, cheaper 
blankets, cheaper wearing apparel of all kinds, and cheaper 
manufactured products of every description. 

Third. A bill providing for a system of parcel post which is 
already saying to those working for daily, weekly, and monthly 
wages, over $11,000,000 per year. Heretofore this vast sum of 
money was taken from the wage earners and turned over to 
the express companies, which enabled these corporations to pay 
annual dividends as high as 70 per cent. 5 

Fourth. A bill providing a system of currency which takes 
the control of money and the fixing of interest rates out of the 
hands of Wall Street and places it with the people where it 
properly belongs. Labor has suffered more from the criminal 
manipulation of the money market than from any other source. 
This law puts a stop to such methods.and will go a long way 
toward insuring steady employment for labor. 

Fifth. An income-tax law which raises about $100,000,000 of 
taxes from the wealth of the country and relieves the average 
man of this great burden of taxation. Labor petitioned time 
and again for this legislation, but never got it until the Demo- 
cratic Party came in control. ; 

Sixth. Antitrust laws which will prevent combinations in re- 
straint of trade and will protect the wage earner from the 


extortion heretofore practiced by giant monopolies and com- 
binatlons. 

Mr. Speaker, I took an active part in securing for labor all 
of this legislation. During the eight years I have occupied a 
seat in this House I have stood loyally and faithfuly by those 
who worked for daily, weekly, and monthly wages, no matter 
where employed. I haye at all times claimed the right to speak 
for labor. I was born and reared in the atmosphere of poverty, 
worked three years in a factory, side by side with those who earn 
their living by the sweat of their faces. I am glad I did; I 
am proud of that experience; it taught me lessons I shall never 
forget; I learned then and I know now their wants and needs, 
and I shall always stand by them, whether in or out of Con- 
gress. I want to help bring about a condition where colossal 
fortunes accumulated through the sweat, privation, and worry 
of the men, women, and children of working people will be 
impossible; where poverty and want will be unknown and all 
those who are willing to work will receive such compensation 
as will enable them to secure comfortable homes, all the food 
and clothing they desire, and equal opportunities for themselves 
and for their children for recreation, rest, and mental develop- 
ment with every other citizen of this Republic. 

Mr. Speaker, the workingmen of my district are intelligent, 
industrious, and appreciative. Not a drop of ingratitude will 
be found in the blood coursing through their veins. They are 
grateful for what we have done, and you may feel well assured 
that in the coming campaign they will cast their lot with the 
Democratic Party. They have stood by me in the past. They 
will stand by me in the future. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EDWARD T. TAYLOR, 


OF COLORADO, 


IN tue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, September 21, 1914. 


Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Mr. Speaker, in my judgment 
there are several yery serious and important objections to the bill 
H. R. 17780, presented by the gentleman from Oregon [Mr. Haw- 
LEY]. In the first place I am, as nearly everyone on this floor 
knows, seriously opposed to the leasing of the publicdomain under 
any pretext. I feel that that is a false and erroneous policy, and 
that we can not build up the West, and that neither the Govern- 
ment nor the State are benefited, by temporary tenants. We 
want the people to own their homes and to have real estate and 
taxable and financial interest in the country in which they live, 

The Colorado Democratic State platform two years ago con- 
tained a plank favoring the enactment of a law providing for 
the entry of lands suitable for summer homes to be sold in 
small tracts, and under proper restrictions for that purpose. 
And pursuant to that plank in our party platform, on the 8th 
of December, 1913, I introduced H. R. 10072, a bill authorizing 
summer homestead entries, which bill, with the amendments 
agreed upon, is as follows: 

A bill authorizing summer homestead entries, 

Be it enacted, etc., That any person entitled to enter land under the 
homestead laws may locate upon and enter as a summer residence 
homestead not to exceed 10 acres of any of the public lands either 
within or without the forest reserves, and upon either surveyed or un- 
surveyed land, by making improvements thereon to the value of $300, 
including a habitable idence and suitable outbuildings, and maintain- 
ing faith a summer residence of not less than two months 
during each of the summers su his entry : Provided, That 
lands chiefly valuable for coal, or for minerals or timber, shall not be 
subject to entry under the provisions of this act: Provided further, 
That the entryman shall not be required to be a resident of the State 
in which the entry is made; Provided further, That all such entries 
shall be subject to a public right of way on each side of all streams 
on the public domain. that no entry shall have a frontage of more 
than 20 rods on any jake or running stream. 

The Western Governors’ Conference, composed of all the goy- 
ernors of all the Western States, met in Denver last April and 
adopted quite an elaborate set of resolutions, under the heading 
of “What the West wants.” One of their main resolutions 
reads as follows: 

SUMMER HOMESTEAD LAW. 

We favor the passage of a summer homestead or preemption law, 
permitting land not valuable for timber, minerals, or agriculture, but 
suitable for summer homes, to be acquired in not to exceed 40-acre 
tracts for summer homes. The entryman should not be required to be 
a resident of the State in which the land is situated, and suitable im- 
provements of the value of $300 and 


three years’ summer residence 
should be necessary to secure patent. 
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The gentleman from California [Mr. RaKer] has also intro- 
duced a bill on this subject, H. R. 16021, which is, I think, very 
much preferable to the bill of the gentleman from Oregon. 

There is no question but what there is a demand for a law 
authorizing entries of small tracts of land for summer homes 
in the mountains, The people should be induced to come to the 
mountains of our country and spend their summers rather than 
spending them abroad. This is a very important and far- 
reaching measure. It would have a wonderfully beneficial in- 
fluence toward the upbuilding of the West, and I hope some leg- 
islation along this line will be passed. But I earnestly feel 
that the people should be offered a title to at least a small tract 
of land upon some reasonable conditions, so that they would 
feel that they owned something and hold it permanently, rather 
than by a temporary permit, subject to the whims of any forest 
ranger. That is too much like a tent camping expedition. We 
of the West want people to come out there and build substan- 
tial summer homes and return there every summer and become 
a part of our country, as many thousands of them would if a 
reasonable law could be enacted. Moreover, I feel that it is 
entirely wrong and contrary to good policy for the Agriculture 
Department to attempt to handle public-land matters in the way 
the bill of the gentleman from Oregon would allow. That bill 
would take the entire handling of these public-land matters out 
of the Interior Department and turn it over to the Forest 
Service. It would give the Forest Service absolute control, 
not only as to the occupancy but as to title, of 185,000,000 acres 
of the public domain. Neither Congress nor the public has 
ever contemplated extending the authority of the Forest Service 
to that extent. The disposition and title of all our public 
lands should be controlled by the Interior Department, and I 
therefore hope that whenever this measure is enacted into law, 
if it ever is, that it will be placed under the jurisdiction of the 
Interior Department and that there may be some reasonable 
proceeding whereby the occupants of the public land may 
acquire a title to at least a small tract of land, even if it is 
only 5 acres, 


Labor. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. WILLIAM A. CULLOP, 


OF INDIANA, 
IN rue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuesday, September 29, 1914. 


Mr. CULLOP, Mr. Speaker, under the leave granted to me to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp, I include an address by my 
colleague, the Hon. H. Rosert FowLER, made at Bicknell, Ind., 
on the 7th day of September, 1914—Labor Day, 

The address is as follows: 


LABOR DAY. 


The achievements of the world are the achievements of labor. 
The history of the world is a history of labor. It is the great 
fountain of supply for human wants. It is the souzce of all 
creative wealth and the firm basis upon which the civilization 
of the world stands. It is the ladder upon which all nations 
have climbed from the low depths of society to the intellectual 
heights of light and liberty. 

It has always stood upon the firing line, skillfully conducting 
the progress of man and patiently bearing his burdens. As 
master mechanic it has industriously conducted the business of 
the world from the days of the clumsy hoe under tropical skies 
and the noisy ax in primeval forests to the management of the 
quiet lever which regulates the speed of flying trains across 
continents or guides the airship in its trackless course through 
the clouds. 

Yea, more; labor found man in the jungles of barbarism and 
blood, conducted him safely through the winding and misty 
valley of superstition and ignorance, pointed out to him fruit- 
ful fields for his employment and profit, led him up the sober 
heights of judgment and reason, placed a crown upon his head, 
and converted him into an intellectual and moral god. [Ap- 
plause.] 


The dawn of civilization found labor in the foul and cruel 
clutches of human slavery, and for more than 5,000 long and 
weary years it was compelled to toil upon a plane with the 
beasts of burden, driven by the lash of cruel masters by day 


and chained in miserable quarters by night and closely guarded 
by sentinels to prevent its escape. But as liberty is the birth- 
right of man, labor claimed it as its own and bravely organized 
itself against the doctrine of servitude of the many for the 
benefit of the few, and never ceased its manly efforts until it 
had placed itself upon a plane of equality before the law with 
the best citizenship of the world. For centuries it waded 
through many bloody servile wars of long duration, sometimes vic- 
torious but often defeated, yet only to organize and come again, 
During peace it had seen many of its members subjected to the 
most cruel and inhuman torture and often put to death for trivial 
causes. In time of wars it had seen its comrades captured and 
cruelly put to death by the thousands, It had seen them com- 
pelled to fight duels with wild beasts in the arena for the amuse- 
ment of the king's loyal subjects. It had seen its armies sur- 
render on terms of peace and promise of protection, but after 
being disarmed it had seen them butchered in cold blood by 
the thousands, The weapons it had been compelled to forge 
were used against it to shed its own blood; the fires it had been 
compelled to kindle were used to torture its own flesh. 

Again, it had heard the historian boast of the democracy of 
Greece and Rome, but on investigation it found on actual count 
that in Athens, the boasted home of liberty, with a population of 
515,000, only 9,000 had a voice in government, or about 1 in 40. 
In wealthy Corinth, with a population of 700,000, only 40,000 
were free. In Attica, the home of learning and freedom, with a 
population of 550,000, more than 400,000 were slaves, In 
Rome, with a population of 90,000,000, more than 60,000,000 
were slaves. 

Again, it saw the nations of the world ruled by kings, sup- 
ported by mighty armies, with the wealth of the world at their 
command. It saw wars waged for conquest and plunder and 
the inhabitants of nations taken captive and sold into slavery. 
It saw the dark clouds of sin and crime enveloping human so- 
ciety everywhere, and the heart of labor was chilled and beat 
slowly with fading hope, then stopped, as if to exchange hope for 
despair, but just then it heard a voice coming from the ranks of 
the lowly, saying, “ On earth, peace; good will toward men,” and 
it was amazed at such strange wurds, It listened again, and 
heard these words, God created man in his own image,” and 
labor recalled the teachings of its masters to the effect that 
laboring men were no better than animals, that they had no 
souls to save, and that when they died that would be the end; 
nothing for the future. i 

Labor also recalled that its masters denied it the privilege of 
worshiping a God and punished its members severely, often 
putting them to death, for engaging in divine worship, and it 
wondered what could be the meaning of this new doctrine; but 
just then it heard the voice for a third time, but in tones as if 
spoken by authority, saying, “Do unto others as you would 
have them do unto you.” Then labor took on new hope, threw 
down its weapons of steel, and enlisted under the banner of 
the Prince of Peace to wage war against the sinful practices of 
masters and rulers by using weapons which conquer the souls 
of men without shedding blood. Guided by the light that 
streams from Calvary’s cross, labor wisely organized itself into 
unions, where it could discuss economic and social questions 
affecting human rights and where it could agree upon plans for 
action. It hoisted above the bloody horizon of time its banner on 
which was inscribed in living letters the golden rule.“ Do unto 
others as you would have them do unto you“ -a motto of equal 
and exact justice to all and special privileges to none. Under 
the inspiration of this motto it has waged an unrelenting war 
against its enemies and has driven back the despoilers of human 
rights step by step, until it has risen from the lowest depths 
of human slavery, through varying degrees of local scanty 
rights, until it reached the plane of serfdom and villenage during 
the Middle Ages, where only the cactus of human rights grew. 
Encouraged by these meager rights, it anxiously and bravely 
pressed on, until it merged into the rosy morning of the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries, where, as a common servant, 
it was permitted to own and inherit property and enjoy the 
fruits of its own toil. Not satisfied with less than a full meas- 
ure of civil and political liberty, it bravely struggled on through 
misfortunes, disease, and low wages, often suffering reverses on 
account of bloody wars, waged by ambitious princes, until the 
nineteenth century, when it emerged into the beautiful sunlight 
of the intelligent employee, enjoying all of the political and 
civil rights of a free government. What a victory! It is the 
maryel of the world. Nothing could equal it. But the task of 
labor has not yet been finished. Steady employment, im- 
provement of sanitary conditions and a fair division of the 
profits are among the many problems which must be ad- 
justed. 
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In America we have never been troubled with royal blood 
and the feudal system. All of our ancestors, with few excep- 
tions, came from the laboring classes of other countries, and 
our Government was established upon the principle of liberty 
for all and special privileges for none; so we have the advan- 
tage of other countries. We began with liberty for all, with 
one exception, and before we had solved this question it cost 
us the lives of more than a half a million of our bravest men 
and the loss of more than $2,000,000,000 of our wealth. 

COAL MINING, 

Coal mining is one of the most useful occupations in the 
world, and under present conditions it would be impossible to 
carry on business and commerce without it. The use of coal 
for motive power and heat and lighting purposes is so common 
and the quantity consumed annually for these purposes is so 
large that we may reasonably conclude that coal mining in 
America will continue to be one of our greatest industries for 
centuries to come, and it is not too much to say that as time 
passes on coal mining will become more profitable, both to the 
operator and the miner, affording steady employment at good 
wages. 

In 1910, the world produced a little over 1,000,000,000 tons of 
coal. Of this the United States mined more than 500,000,000 
tons, which was more than one-half of the world’s product. 
Great Britain produced nearly 300,000,000 tons, but she had em- 
ployed more than a million miners, while we had only a little 
over 700,000. Germany produced a little less than 160,- 
000,000 tons, but she had employed nearly 600,000 men. These 
figures reveal that the United States mined about 700 tons per 
man employed, while England mined about 300 tons per man 
employed and Germany about 270 tons per man employed. 

During the same year a little more than 3,000,000 men were 
employed in the coal mines of the world. America mined more 
than one-half of the entire output, with less than one-fourth of 
the men employed, while England mined less than one-third of 
the entire output with more than one-third of the men employed. 
Germany mined about one-sixth of the product with one-fifth of 
the men employed. 

DANGEROUS. 

Coal mining is one of the most dangerous employments in the 
world. There is but one other business more dangerous, and 
that is metal mining. During 1910, 2,840 men were killed in 
coal mining in the United States, while in Great Britain only 
1,754 and in Germany 1,140 were killed. We lost a much larger 
per cent in death per thousand men employed than either of the 
other two countries. Our loss was 3.92 for every thousand men 
employed, while Geramny lost 1.79 and Great Britain 1.70. 
Our loss per million tons of coal produced was less than either 
of them, ours being 5.66 to the million tons produced, Great 
Britain’s 5.92, and Germany’s 7.18. 

This is a very important question for both the miner and 
operator. Both should be equally interested alike, and both 
should strive to make the conditions of the mines as safe as 
possible. While it is true that the operator has the responsibil- 
ity of making his mines reasonably secure and he is held to 
answer in damages for a failure to exercise reasonable caution 
to do so, yet the miner can do much to aid in this much-needed 
work. On examination of statistics of deaths and injuries in 
coal mines, we are able to locate the most dangerous places in 
mines and the causes of injury and death. 

During the years of 1910, 1911, and 1912 the average loss of 
life in our coal mines in America was a fraction over 2,639. All 
the underground accidents averaged 2,382, and the deaths from 
falls of coal and falls from roofs averaged a little over 1,261, 
which constitutes nearly one-half of all the deaths from all 
causes, which is 47.78 per cent. The next highest death rate 
comes from the use of mine cars and mine locomotives, and then 
follows deaths by gas and coal-dust explosions. The same is 
true in the coal mines of all other countries, 

In Great Britain, for 1911, 1,232 men were killed in coal min- 
ing; 599, or 48.62 per cent, were killed from falls from roofs and 
coal. Germany for the same year lost a total of 1,176 men in 
coal mining; 442 were killed from falls of coal and from roof 
falls, or 37.59 per cent. For 1910, France lost 213 men in coal 
mining, and 81 of these, or a little over 38 per cent, resulted 
from falls from coal and roofs. During the same year Japan 
lost from all causes 307 men, and 198 of these, or 64.50 per cent, 
were killed from coal and roof falls. During the year of 1911 
India lost 148 men from all causes, but she lost 84 from falls 
of coal and from roof falls, or 56.76 per cent. 

It will be seen from these figures that the highest rate of 
death results from falls of coal and roof. It would seem that 
the greatest danger to miners is falls from roof and gas and dust 
explosion. The Bureau of Mines, both in the States and the 
Nation, is doing a great work in trying to lessen this high death 


rate, and many bulletins on these subjects have been published 
containing valuable information on new methods of handling 
these difficult problems. 

LABOR UNIONS. 

We often hear it said that all the troubles between labor and 
capital could be readily and easily settled if it were not for 
labor unions. Yes; but how would they be settled, and who 
would be present when the settlement is made? History tells 
us that all of the material advancement made by labor in the 
past has been accomplished through organized efforts. It was 
through a well-organized union that labor was able to defeat its 
cruel masters on the island of Scio, lying off the coast of 
Greece, about 400 years before Christ. Their brave leader, 
Drimakos, fled to the mountains with his followers and set up 
a separate government for labor and dictated terms on which 
his men should be protected and supplied with food and rai- 
ment. 

It was through a combination of labor that the “ shepherd 
hero of the mountains,” Viriathus of Spain, in 149 B. C., de- 
feated the well-trained armies of Rome and made himself King 
of Spain. It was through a well-organized system of labor that 
the corrupt Government of Sicily was overthrown in 143 B. C., 
and Unus, “the king of the slaves,” was made ruler for 10 
years. Spartacus, the gladiator, and the greatest labor leader 
of ancient times, organized, through labor unions, an army of 
300,000 men and defeated 11 different armies of Rome in 11 
successive battles, beginning in 74 B. C. But all of these great 
labor movements were unsuccessful in the end, for all of their 
efforts were based upon force. But here is an example where 
labor was successful. Moses not only organized the children of 
Israel into unions about 1,400 years before Christ, but they 
went out on a strike, 600,000 men, besides women and children. 
Pharaoh followed them with his army, but the Lord was with 
labor and saved it from the wrath of its cruel Egyptian task- 
masters. 

Our Savior organized a union of 12 and sent them out in the 
world to teach men how to conquer without shedding blood, and, 
as dab aaa we have gained our best results by following His wise 
co ke 

But let us see what unions have done in coal mining, to lessen 
the rate of death. I have made a computation of the average 
rate of death per 1,000 men employed in all of the coal-produc- 
ing States from 1896 to 1911, inclusive, a period of 16 years, and 
I find the highest rate to be in Colorado, 7.59, and I find the 
lowest rate to be in such States as Missouri, with 1.98; Indiana, 
2.13; Iowa, 2.26; Kentucky, 2.28; Ohio, 2.50; and Illinois, 2.77, 
all heavily unionized. 

Colorado coal miners have never been organized into unions, 
and it is pretty well conceded that the terrible suffering in that 
State for the last two years is the result of an effort to or- 
ganize unions, which has been bitterly opposed by the operators. 
A very high death rate existed in other Western States until 
the organization of unions. Wherever labor has been well or- 
ganized it has been the means of improving sanitary conditions 
and lessening the rate of death and injuries. Colorado is taken 
as a type of nonunion labor, because it has always been non- 
union until the last two years, and it can not now be classed 
with union-labor States. Here we find the greatest death rate 
in the United States, except Utah, and her high rate is caused 
on account of an explosion in 1900, bringing her death rate up 
to 159.79 for that year. In the six great coal-mining States— 
Missouri, Indiana, Iowa, Kentucky, Ohio, and Illinois—the 
death rate is 2.32, as compared with 7.59 for Colorado. Penn- 
sylvania produces four times as much coal as any other State 
in the Union, and yet her death rate per thousand men employed 
is only 8.82, notwithstanding it has been one of the greatest 
battle grounds between capital and labor in the country, but 
now its labor is fairly well unionized. 

West Virginia produces next to the greatest amount of coal 
of any State in the Union, but of recent years labor has had 
much trouble with capital on account of its effort to systema- 
tize labor and improve its condition, yet its death rate for the 
last 16 years is about 5 per thousand men employed. It is 
quite evident from these figures that wherever labor has been 
Lrought under the magic influence of the union it has resulted 
in the improvement of conditions beneficial both to the miner 
and operator alike, and at the same time it has thrown about 
itself a greater security, thereby lessening the number of 
casualties. 

WAGES. 

In 1910 the Commissioner of Labor made an investigation as 
to the wages and hours of employment of the labor in the iron 
and steel industries of the country. It covered nearly all of the 
iron and steel plants in the United States, including 338 blast 
furnaces, steel works, and rolling mills. It covered the wages 
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and hours of work for 172,705 employees, which is more than 
80 per cent of the men then employed in the plants examined. 
Fifty thousand of these employees were required to work seven 
days per week, and two-thirds of them were compelled to work 
more than 84 hours per week. Eighty-eight per cent of the men 
in the blast furnaces worked seven days a week. The seven- 
day work extended also to the Bessemer converters, the open- 
hearth furnaces, rails, and structural mills. It was also found 
that when the night shift was changed to the day shift, and vice 
versa, workingmen were required to remain on duty from 18 to 
24 consecutive hours without rest or sleep. Seventy-two thou- 
sand five hundred and twenty-nine, a little more than 42 per 
cent of the whole, worked 72 hours per week, making a 12-hour 
day for six days in the week. Sixty per cent of these employees 
were required to work 60 hours per week, while only 22 per 
cent had a working week of 60 hours and only 14 per cent had a 
working week of less than 60 hours. 

Thirteen thousand eight hundred and sixty-eight, or a little 
more than 8 per cent of the men employed, received less than 
14 cents per hour; 20,527, or about 12 per cent, received 14 and 
less than 16 cents per hour; 51,417, or nearly 30 per cent, re- 
ceived 16 and less than 18 cents per hour. Thus it will be seen 
that nearly 50 per cent of the entire working force in these fron 
and steel works receive less than 18 cents per hour. In the New 
England district unskilled labor receives 16 cents; in the east- 

- ern district, 18 and 14 cents; the Pittsburgh district, 16 and 17 
cents; the Great Lakes and Middle West district, 15 to 17 cents; 
and the southern district, from 10 to 13 cents. 

Since this investigation and since the protest of union labor 
the hours have been shortened and the wages have been in- 
creased. It is quite evident that labor has receiyed its greatest 
advancement in wages through the efforts of the union and 
through publicity by State and National Goyernment. 

One of the modern wonders in business is revealed from this 
investigation: The Steel Trust is the largest trust in the world 
and controls more than $30,000,000,000 worth of corporate 
stocks and other properties, yet it has been forcing labor to 
work more than 12 hours a day for seven days in the week. It 
is said that Rome had her thousands of slaves, but here is a 
modern Rome of the twentieth-century type huddling its thou- 
sands of employees in sweatshops, which challenges the boast 
of our institutions of liberty and learning. This isa problem not 
only for labor unions but for legislative bodies as well, and I am 
glad to say that Congress has been very active of recent years 
in the passage of remedial legislation for the benefit of labor. 
During the Sixty-second Congress more than 21 labor measures 
were passed, among which was the establishment of a Depart- 
ment of Labor in the Cabinet of the President. Heretofore 
labor was compelled to look after its own interest, but hereafter 
it will be dignified with a seat in the President's Cabinet. Hon. 
William B. Wilson, a union-labor man, has the distinction of 
being the first Secretary of Labor. A higher honor could not 
be conferred upon any man in America or elsewhere. The 
eight-hour law compels contractors for Government work to ob- 
serve the eight-hour law. Before the passage of this law Govern- 
ment contractors refused to comply with the provisions of the 
8-hour law, but now they will forfeit, out of their contract price, 
$5 a day for each violation of the 8-hour law. 

A provision in the Post Office appropriation bill extends the 
provisions of the eight-hour law to clerks in post offices, letter 
carriers, and postal employees and repeals the gag law, 
thereby liberating labor in the Postal Service and giving it a 
right to present its grievances to its Member of Congress and to 
the committees of Congress without first being subjected to the 
danger of being thrown out of employment. 

The present administration has made a record in which the 
rights of labor have not been neglected; the arbitration act, 
which prevented a general railroad strike by a peaceful adjust- 
ment of the differences between labor and the railroads; the 
Industrial Commission act, which gives a right to investigate 
industrial disputes and to settle such disputes peaceably upon 
terms of equity and justice; an act exempting labor organiza- 
tions and farmers’ unions from the provisions of the Sherman 
Antitrust Act and a provision in the same act regulating Federal 
injunctions and the issuance of the same, thereby granting labor 
the right of trial by jury in all cases where the injunction has 
been issued for alleged contempts not committed in the pres- 
ence of the court. Had this law been in force at the time of the 
indictment of Samuel Gompers, John Mitchell, and Frank Mor- 
rison they would have been entitled to a trial by jury, and, in 
my opinion, they never could have been convicted. I regard the 
trial in this case as one of the most disgraceful in America. 

We are now revising the law relating to Federal procedure, 
and two amendments were adopted a few days ago, one of which 


prevents Federal judges from taking a case from the jury when 
there is evidence to support the issues. The other provision 
prohibits the Federal judge from expressing an opinion to the 
jury as to the sufficiency of the evidence, as is the case now. 
Your own Congressman is the author of both of these amend- 
ments. They were prepared by his own hand and presented by 
him on the floor of the House. [Applause.] He not only se- 
cured the adoption of these two amendments, but he has to wy, 
personal knowledge supported every labor measure for the last 
three years which has been before Congress. You are to 
be congratulated on haying such an able, fearless, and con- 
scientious Congressman from your district. [{Applause.] I 
have been told that I must not talk about politics here, but it is 
impossible to discuss living issues without wading into politics 
to some extent, and I must say that in my judgment the cause 
of labor can be best served in legislative bodies by selecting 
men of ability, honor, and integrity. who are not afraid to make 
public their views on this subject before the election, and who 
will have the manly courage to stand by them after the elec- 
tion. Men and measures is the watchword in the selection of 
representatives to legislative bodies, and no man should allow 
anything, political or otherwise, to stand between his vote and 
his conscience when he goes into the booth to mark his ballot. 
[Applause.] 
TRADES-UNIONISN. 


Herr Carl Legien gives the following interesting table denoting the 
strength and progress of the trades-unionism of the world, with the 
exception of Australasia : 
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Number killed per 1,000 employed in and about the coal mines of the 
principal coal-produciag countries, 1901-1911, inclusive. 


Years. 


1.19 1.30 
1.08 1.2¹ 
71 1.27 
9 1.24 
1.45 1.35 
1.03 1.20 
1.07 1.31 
- 86. 1.32 
1.07 1. 43 
83 1.70 


I owe E 1.21 139 2.34 2.39 3.25 

1.09 8.19 1.99 1.71 3.71 
1903... 1.02 * 1.92 2.53 3.20 
1904. 1.07 8 1. 80 2.14 3.50 
1905. 1.04 1.71 1.86 3.22 3.63 
1906. 7.17 1.41 1.97 5.25 3.35 
1907... 1,10 1.00 2.40 3.63 4.88 
1908.. +95 1.18 2.71 1.93 3.64 
19090 1. 17 27 2.04 3.51 4.00 
. 1. 08 1.19 1.97 2.23 3.02 

Average, 1001-1910 3. 


1 Figures based on fatalitiesin the bituminous and anthracite mines; fatalities in 
jignite mines not included. 
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Average for three years from falling roof, 47.78 per cent. 
Number killed and injured in and about the coal mines of Great Britain 
in 1911, with the fatalities and injuries classified according to cause2 


5.37 8.56 7.53 18.11 
6.39 7.40 7.76 12.62 
5.08 9. 88 8. 78 19.33 | Falls of roof and coat. . 
5.91 6.49 6.50 15. 
5.78 6.73 6.67 20. 
6.10 6.52 7.84 20. 14] &xplosives (underground) 
4 be 44 its 2 
5.79 7.54 9.41 $2. 25 Surface acoidentsss 7.40 
5. 60 7. 18 12.54 17.76 Total 
Average, 1001-1910.......| 2 i e Satan 
FrEE Y qmo 1 Data from Mines and Quarries: General report, with statistics. 
Arn a pte SOE ES mide 5.48 AS ee eee A 2 Includes all ms incapacitated for more than 7 days. 
Not separately reported; included under Other causes.“ 
1 Figures are based on fatalities in the bituminous and anthracite | Number killed in and about the coal miles of Germany? 
mining ; fatalities in lignite mines are ong included. the fatalities classified 3 to cause? „ 
Number killed in and about the coal mines of the princi oal-produc- 


ing countries in 1910, in relation to the production an 2 n um bor 
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2,840 3.92 
All causes (grand total) „„ 2,719 3.73 
4,300 3.15 ac ita ftom statistique de VIndustrie Minérale et des Appareils à Vapeur en France 
2,554 3.52 3 
Underground aceſdents PA r 2473 3.40 “Sines all persons incapacitated for more than 4 days. 
= 2,119 2.83 | Number killed in and about the coal mincs of India in 1911, with the 
fatalities classified according to cause. 
1,310 1.81 
Falls of roof and cü.uii . . 1,321 1.81 
1,151 1.53 
375 „52 
Mine cars and mine locomotives...............0+-2-+- 393 84 
362 -48 
518 -7L 
Gas and coel-dust explosions..... ee e ee 379 62 
301 40 
176 2¹ 
Explosives (underground) 134 -18 
133 +18 
Electricity (underground) | 8 RT 
un eee Peis Fee 4 
76 10 1 Data from Report of the Chief Inspector of Mines in India. 
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Number killed and injured in and about the coal mines in 1911, with the 
fatalities and injuries classified according to cause} 


Data from Annales des Mines de Belgique. 
Includes only persons seriously injured. 
Number killed and injured in and about the coal mines of Japan in 
1910, with the fatalities and injuries classified according to cause. 


Per cent Per cent 

Causes Number | of total | Number | of total 

K killed. number | injured.t | number 

killed. injured. 
Falls of roof and coal 51.35 
Haulage accidents (underground) 16.09 
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accid: 1.22 
Surface accidents 9.87 
100.00 | 725| 100.00 


= Data trom Statistical Report of the ] Department of Agriculture and Commerce. 
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Labor Legislation. 


The dignifying of labor by humanitarian laws which guard the health 
and safety of the Gregan and guarantee to them an honest wage for 
their service is the highest compliment to our Nation; but the peon and 
the gerf are a reproach and a reflection on the countries in which they 
are found. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM B. FRANCIS, 


OF OHIO, 
Ix roe Horse or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, September 14, 1914. 


Mr. FRANCIS. Mr. Speaker, it is conceded that the greatest 
problem before the American people for solution to-day, is to 
Tegulate the legal relation between employer and employee so 
that a just balance may be maintained for a fair standard of 
living for our American workmen. 

There enters into this great subject many material things, 
such as the hours which he shall work; the employment of 
women ard children; immigration, contract, and convict labor; 
the sanitary conditions surrounding the employee; the provi- 
sion for his safety in the performance of his work; the liability 
of the employer for injuries sustained; and the provision for 
compensaton provided by the State or otherwise for his relief. 

In this respect the State of Ohio has taken an advanced step 
iu the enactment of laws to provide relief for injured workmen 
which in its brief operation has already been the means of add- 
ing comfort and cheer to many homes which, without its enact- 
ment, would be disconsolate; and in this organized labor’s 
efforts have in a great measure been rewarded. 

The new eighteenth district, lying along the Ohio Valley a 
distance of more than 60 miles, seems to have been molded by 
the hand of nature for a great beehive of various industries, 
with its superior advantages of water transportation, supple- 
mented by many railroads, with great coal fields, clay mines, 
limestone, oil and gas, all ready for the hand of man. 

Its great pottery, brick, and tile works; tin works; being first in 
coal production ; glass works, iron and steel works, furnaces and 
smelters, have attracted to this vicinity an army of skilled 
workmen and laborers which have made it one of the most im- 
portant districts in the United States in point of diversified 
industries and in the vast army of laborers employed. 

This district is therefore vitally interested in national labor 
legislation which will relieve and better the condition of work- 
ingnen. 


I am pleased to haye assisted in the great measures which 
have been enacted during the Sixty-second and Sixty-third 
Congresses in the interest of labor. They are not a panacea for 
all of labor’s troubles by any means, yet we have made greater 
progress in the enactment of humanitarian laws and in the ad- 
vuncement of the interests of labor in the last two terms of 
Congress than was accomplished by Republican administrations 
in 25 years before. 


We have just celebrated another national labor day—the first 
Monday in September. On this day in 1882 a great parade was 
held in New York City and another in 1884. In the year 1887 
Colorado made the first Monday in September a legal holiday, 
and other States have rapidly fallen in line until to-day the 
cause of labor is recognized by a national holiday which is ob- 
served throughout the several States of the Union. 

We have only to turn our eyes a short way back on the pages 
of the history of our country to see the unsanitary conditions 
under which workmen were compelled to perform their services 
and to observe the employment of women and children, with 
little or no legal regulations for their health or safety. 

These conditions are immeasurably improved, but they are 
not yet ideal. The inhumanely long hours that were formerly 
exacted, even in the most dangerous employments, were scarcely 
less than brutal; but we are glad to see that organization, edu- 
cation, aud legislation are resulting in better things. 

As late as the year 1844 there seems to have been no limit as 
to time or the amount of service to be performed for a day’s 
work, and President Van Buren found it necessary to issue an 
order that “All public working establishments will be hereafter 
regulated as to working hours by a 10-hour system.” 

But to-day nearly all the States of the Union have passed fac- 
tory acts in some form or other. These laws relate to two dif- 
ferent subjects, the one to the conditions of employment, and 
affect women, young persons, and children, and the safety and 
health of the employees generally. These laws are being en- 
forced, usually by factory inspectors. As to the other, it has 
been the great aim of organized labor to have fixed by law the 
hours of service not only in the States but in the Nation. In 
many of the States there have been laws enacted which de- 
termine what shall constitute a day’s work in the absence of 
eontract—what shall constitute a day's work in public works 
and on public roads and to regulate a day’s work in special occu- 
pations, and in limiting the day and week's work at which 
women and children may be employed. The dignifying of labor 
by humane laws which guard the health and safety of the 
employees and guarantee to them an honest wage for their serv- 
‘ce is the highest compliment to our Nation; but the peon and 
the serf are reproachful and a reflection on the countries in 
which they are found. 

The Labor Committee of the House of Representatives de- 
serves great credit for its untiring work during the short time 
the Democrats have been in power, an able review of which has 
been prepared by its chairman, Hon. Davin J. Lewis. 

Mr. Lewis’s sympathies, by birth, early training, and occupa- 
tion, are with labor, having been employed at mining when 9 
years old, learned to read at Sunday school, continued at min- 
ing until 1892, when through his own studious efforts he was 
admitted to the bar, and has since practiced law until elected to 
Congress. His great ability is readily recognized in Congress as 
a labor leader. His review is as follows: 

“Tt is something more than a coincidence that the following 
measures could not be passed through this House, or even con- 
sidered, under the rule of Cannonism, and that they have been 
passed almost without opposition since the party of Woodrow 
Wilson and of Cramp CLARK has been intrusted with legislative 
power. 

“BILLS NOW. LAWS. = 


„First. The S-hour bill, extending the operations of the S-hour 
law to work done for the Goyernment as well as work done by 
the Government. 

“Second. The bill providing an 8-hour day for all female em- 
ployees in the District of Columbia, a jurisdiction over which 
Congress has complete power to act. ‘This law is now in actual 
operation in the city of Washington, without any of those 
grave business disturbances whieh overfearful persons had been 
led to expect. 

“Third. The dredge workers’ S-hour bill, to remedy a de- 
cision of the Supreme Court that men engaged in dredging work 
in our rivers and harbors are not laborers and mechanics, but 
seamen, and therefore did not come within the provisions of the 
general S-hour law. A 

“An 8-hour provision included in the fortification bill to apply 
to civilians engaged in the manufacture of ordnance and powder 
for the Government. 
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“An S-hour provision in the Post Office appropriation bill for 
post-office clerks and letter carriers. 

- “An S-hour provision in the naval appropriation bill making 
the S-hour workday apply to workmen employed under the cur- 
rent appropriations. 

“Fourth. A provision in the nayal appropriation bill requir- 
ing all coal purchased for the use of the Navy to be mined on 
an 8-hour workday. i 

“Of these 8-hour bills the present Secretary of Labor, Hon. 
William B. Wilson, who is a former coal miner, who entered the 
coal mines at 9 years of age, an experience identical with my 
own, observes: 

“Tt has been said on the floor of this House that the labor measures 
we have passed would not give an additional sandwich to any wage- 
worker, This act alone will reduce the hours of labor of hundreds of 
thousands of workmen, directly or indirectly employed by or for the 
Government, giving greater opportunity for rest, recreation, and mental 
development to those who are affected by it. It will do more than that. 
While men working an 8-hour workday can naturally be more efficient 
per hour than when lager 10 hours, it has never been contended that 
men can accomplish as m in 8 hours as they can in 10. The shorten- 
ing of the wor day. therefore, means the giving of employment to thou- 
sands of those who are now among the unemployed, giving them an 
opportunity of earning a livelihood which they do not now have, and 
that means not only a sandwich but a full meal. 

“Fifth. The Children’s Bureau bill to promote the welfare of 
children and to devise means whereby the necessities of the par- 
ents can not be used to retard the development of the children, 
who are the citizens of to-morrow. 

“ Sixth. The Industrial Commission bill to investigate the en- 
tire subject of industrial relations, with a view of ascertaining 
the best methods of dealing with industrial disputes so as to 
protect the rights of all persons directly or indirectly interested. 

“Seventh. The phosphorus-match bill to protect the health 
of workers in the match industry. 

“Eighth. The trades disputes act embracing the relation of 
labor organizations to the antitrust laws of the country; the 
regulation of the issuance of injunctions and the guaranty of 
the right of trial by jury for alleged contempts committed out 
of the presence of the court. : 

“Mr. Chairman, it is no exaggeration to say that the above 
law is the greatest single piece of legislation ever passed at the 
instance of laboring people on the American Continent. Ata 
single stroke it adjusts all the perversions of ex parte court 
procedure that have arisen by the confessed misuse of the in- 
junction so frequently occurring, grants the constitutional right 
of trial before an open-minded jury, and corrects the juridical 
mistake as to the intent of Congress in passing the Sherman 
law. It is not too much to say, I repeat, that by this single 
stroke of the legislative hand more is being done in our country 
to rectify the judicial status of the great toiling masses than has 
ever been accomplished in our history before.. Nor does this 
mean violent or radical treatment of the relations of labor and 
capital. 

“Thus section 7 of the Clayton bill, taken with its comple- 
mentary sections, places the American workman where the Brit- 
ish workman was placed by Parliament in 1906. Their experi- 
ence shows that property will be as safe, the rights of employers 
will be as secure, with this measure enacted into a law, which 
I predict will become known as the Magna Charta of American 
workmen. 

“Everybody understands that section 7 would have been 
written into the Sherman Act in 1890 had there been any 
thonght of the application since made of that great act. Every- 
body knows that Congress at that time had no thought of legis- 
lating with regard to the relations of employers and employees. 
I challenge contradiction for that statement. If Congress had 
ever intended to legislate upon these relations and saw fit to 
do what the States may well do and are doing, for it is their 
subject matter and not a Federal subject matter—prescribing 
penalties for individual wrongs when committed—I challenge 
gentlemen of this House to say that Congress would have ever 
said to the toiler: ‘If you overstep the line and commit a tort, 
you shall be subject to threefold damages.” That was the 
natural sentence to have pronounced on the trust, an outlaw 
organization that sought to suck up all the commercial profit 
and power of the Republic. That is a sentence—the sentence 
of outlawry—that never can be pronounced, now or in the fu- 
ture, on a peaceful organization of workingmen. 

“T know there is some misapprehension. Some honest people 
are inclined to think that this section of the Clayton bill may 
mean a species of class legislation. They commit the error of 
considering labor as a commodity, a natural error inspired by 
the circumstances under which the price of labor, unfortunately, 
is sometimes determined by the iron laws of the market; but 
there is this distinction between labor and a barrel of oil—a 
commodity: Labor is never in truth a commodity; labor can 
never under our institutions be property, either before the court 


or before the legislature. Under our Constitution, property in 
human beings has forever ceased. While a barrel of oil is not 
only a commodity in the market, it is a commodity before the 
courts; it is a commodity before the legislature. The legal 
attribute of a commodity is property, but the legal attribute of 
the workingmen is citizenship. A different principle of soci- 
ology and justice apply to these two subjects matter when they 
are before Congress or before the courts. The rules that are 
rationally applicable to the commodity can seldom be justly 
applied to the man. 

“Ninth. The Department of Labor bill, creating a department 
with a Secretary who shall be 2 member of the President's 
Cabinet, and who shall have the power of mediation in trade 
disputes and the right to appoint conciliators in such cases 
when, in his judgment, it is wise to do so, and while his good 
offices may be used for the purpose of bringing the contending 
parties together he shall haye no power to enforce his own 
views upon either of them. 

“ Mr. Chairman, the Department of Labor is a real living and 
dynamic fact. And why? Its Secretary is a real son of labor. 
hd + * * 0 * kd 

“He is a credit to his race. He -s a credit to the labor senti- 
ment of the country, which has trusted and supported him, and 
a credit to the administration whose arduous responsibilities 
he so splendidly shares. Surely in William B. Wilson labor has 
a voice in the great councils of the Nation. 


“BILLS WHICH HAVE PASSED THE HOUSE. 

First. The bureau of safety devices bill. This measure, the 
Mann-Bremner bill, after the death of Mr. Bremner ably sup- 
ported by Mr. Watsu, of New Jersey, already favorably re- 
ported in the Senate, is designed to create in the Department of 
Labor a clearing house for devices preventive of industrial acci- 
dents. The ratio of accidents in the United States tends to 
run from two to four times as great as in other countries, and 
it is meant through this bureau to supply employers and em- 
ployees with the best methods and devices in order to reduce 
as far as possible the frightful carnage in life and limb. 

“Second. The Hensley and Booher convict-labor bills. One of 
these is designed to prevent the importation of convict-made 
goods from foreign countries and the other of convict-made 
goods from one State to another in competition with the prod- 
ucts of free and self-supporting American labor. 

“Third. The seamen’s bill. This bill passed the Sixty-second 
Congress and was pocket vetoed by President Taft. It has 
since passed the Senate in the Sixty-third Congress and is now 
before the Committee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries of 
the House, with most of its provisions agreed upon, and certain 
to become a law during the Sixty-third Congress. Its prin- 
cipal objects look to abolishing imprisonment as a penalty for 
desertion, and corporal punishment on board ship, Sunday work 
while in safe harbor reduced and regulated, establishes sea- 
man’s righ: to half wages upon arrival at any port, and 120 
feet boat spaco for each seaman and apprentice; two years’ 
service on lakes, bays, and sounds to entitle the sailor to rank 
of able seaman, and 12 months on the sea; regulating the num- 
ber of lifeboats and saving equipment each vessel is to carry. 

“Fourth. A provision in the judicial revision bill allowing 
appeals to the Supreme Court from decisions of the State 
courts nullifying State statutes on the ground of conflict with 
Federal law. A great many State labor laws have been invali- 
dated by the State courts. This provision allows an appeal to 
the Supreme Court in such cases, and will doubtless save many 
State laws, as, for example, the semimonthly pay law of New 
York, recently sustained by the Supreme Court. 

“BILLS REPORTED FROM COMMITTEE. 

“ First. The Deitrick bill regulating the use of the so-called 
Taylor system in Government shops. 

“ Second. The Maher bill amending the law under which the 
wages of employees in the Government navy yards and ar- 
senals are to be determined and giving the Secretary of Labor 
a voice in such adjustments. 

“Third. The Palmer child-labor bill. 

“Mr. Chairman, this bill calls for the most thorough discus- 
sion, but for my present purpose I can only briefly describe its 
provisions. Urging the precedent of the convict-labor-made 
goods bills which have already passed this House, it provides— 


“That it shall be unlawful for any producer, manufacturer, or dealer 
to ship or deliver for shipment in interstate commerce the products of 
any mine or quarry which haye been produced in whole or in part by 
the labor of children under the age of 16 years or the products of any 

I. cannery, workshop, or manufacturing establishment which have 
bee rodu: in whole or in part by the labor of children under the 
age of 14 year:, ot by the labor of. children between the age of 14 
years and 16 years, who work more than eight hours in any one day 
or more than six days in any week or after the hour of 7 o'clock p. m. 
or before the hour of 7 o'clock a. m. 
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I believe, sir, that the tender conscience of the people where 
childhood is involved and the national sense of the necessity 
of Federal action to protect those who can not protect them- 
selves will justify us in passing this bill reported from the 
Committee on Labor. 

“I say it is something more than a coincidence that these 
measures have passed a Democratic Congress and were not 
even considered by the Cannon rule. What is the canse? 
What is the difference? The difference, sir, I submit is this: 
The party of Joseph G. Cannon represented only a part of the 
people, The party of Wilson and Crark represents them all. 
One is the tory, who thinks all law-made changes are dan- 
gerous and, as Wendell Phillips said, is afraid to brush down 
the cobwebs lest the ceiling may fall. The other is the liberal 
and progressive, who knows that as social and economic con- 
ditions change, so must change the rules of the State which 
regulate the relations of human beings. 

“Mr, Chairman, it is not claimed for these measures that they 

will end the labor problem; that they will realize for labor all 
its rights or secure the employer from all occasional wrongs. 
We know that the rights of labor involve vastly more than its 
relations to the employer. Having secured fair wages and con- 
ditions of employment from his employer, the workman has then 
to meet that other problem common to all consumers, namely, 
how shall he be able to make his wages bring him an equitable 
share of the products of other men’s labor? und it is here even 
more than with the employer that his task of rightful adjust- 
ment really lies, 
A brilliant orator a generation ago, taking his inspiration 
from the magnificent achievements of the inventors, declared 
that the inventor would soon emancipate the sons of toil from 
their physical drudgery and painful forms of labor by the sub- 
stitution of machine for pick and spade. Well, sir, what do we 
find? Truly, the inyentor is doing his part; but how about the 
correlative processes of exchange and distribution? Well, that 
problem remains unchanged, and has now become so aggravated 
as to be generally conceded as the cause of our high cost of liv- 
ing. How shall he make his wages bring him something like an 
equivalent of what he gave for such wages? I think all students 
now agree that the labor problem has become chiefly the con- 
sumers' problem. It Is something to have stated the problem 
clearly. I shall do no more to-day. But, sir; we do not leave 
this problem, momentous as it is, entirely without hope. There 
ought to be some way by which the inordinate tax imposed by 
the processes of distribution—the tax that doubles, yes, trebles, 
the price of the product between producer and consumer—may 
be greatly lightened. In the last two generations the producer 
and transporter have done their part in cheapening the cost of 
the article. Productive and transportation costs have been 
pulled down and down in an almost never-ending scale of reduc- 
tion. Meanwhile distribution agencies, unorganized and ever 
multiplying, show a piling up of expenditures, ever increasing 
the distribution tax, from which all must suffer, for we are all 
consumers, Can not this problem be adjusted? Must we con- 
fess our helplessness in its presence—this ever-widening maw 
that is swallowing nearly all of the fruits of mechanical ad- 
vuncement, and threatens to swallow more? Perhaps some one 
of the nations now at war and soon to be under extreme stress 
to feed its people will discover and apply the remedy. Necessity 
is the mother of invention—perhaps. If so, even this monstrous 
crime against humanity and organized repudiation of Christi- 
anity will prove some good. 

In this connection we can point to the industrial commis- 
sion which has power to consider this subject and report its 
recommendations; and we may also point to the development of 
the parcel post by this administration as a promising means, 
when our people learn to use it, to purchase direct from the 
trucker and farmer as it becomes further perfected for that 
purpose. 

“Mr. Chairman, such is the record of the Democratic Party in 
labor legislation in the Sixty-second and Sixty-third Congresses, 
Valuable as it is in itself, it is yet even more significant as an 
earnest of the fixed determination of our party to meet the prob- 
lems of a growing and changing state of society and to adjust 
them—to adjust them calmly and justly, but to adjust them. 
It can not be said that our work has been partial and one- 
sided and that we have confined our work to a single class, 
We have met in the same spirit all the problems of our day. 
‘The direct election of Senators, the parcel or postal express, the 
prevention of corrupt practices at primaries and elections, the 
national banking law, the antitrust laws, the conservation bills, 
the income tax, and many other useful measures in the interest 
of society generally. Compare this record with the almost 
blank pages under Cannonism for 20 years—a record of un- 
blushing toryism and inertia.” 

* * * * * * * 


Mr. Speaker, it will be highly interesting to labor to know 
that the outlook for employment never was better than at pres- 
ent, although the enactment of these and other progressive laws 
by Congress has called forth the prophecies of the calamity 
howlers, founded in hope but not in truth, that disaster would 
come to our Nation. : 

The leading Republican paper in our district, the Martins 
Ferry Times, places our national prosperity above partisan 
politics, and carries in its columns, in its issue of September 12, 
a summary of 48 replies which were received by Taylor- 
Critchfield Co., of Chicago, from the leading manufacturers and 
business men in all sections of the United States on the sub- 
ject of the great wave of national prosperity which is now 
upon us, which is as follows: 


“ HERE'S PROOF OF PROSPERITY—BUSINESS IN Tun UNITED STATES 1S 
SOUND—AMERICA FACES HER GREATEST COMMERCIAL OPPORTUNITY, 


“This country is on the eve of an awakening—due to a whole- 
some state of affairs at home and to a condition abroad that 
will establish our trade supremacy beyond question. 

“The above statements represent a summary of the replies 
received by the Taylor-Critchfield Co., of Chicago, to telegrams 
rs to some of the leading business men of the United 

tates. 

å “Their answers ring with optimism, hope, assurance, confi- 
ence. 

“ Business must be good. Proof of prosperity is found in the 
following messages: 

“E, Mapes, secretary Cream of Wheat Co., Minneapolis, 
Minn. : . 


“I see no reason why, if business is not hampered for political rea- 
sons, the United States should not see great commercial prosperity dur- 
ing the continuance of the European war. This, however, is a time 
when the utmost latitude should de allowed by the Government to all 
legitimate business interests. Upon that, coupled with wise action 
toward the establishment of mercantile marine and adequate banking 
facilities, í think the question depends entirely. I think this is the 
greatest chance for the American manufacturer and business man that 
will probably come in several lifetimes, and think the business man of 
the United States ean be safely trusted to take advantage of it if not 
hampered too much by unreasonable Government restrictions. Of course, 
there will come a reaction after the war, and how much the same will 
affect the United States depends entirely upon how firmly we have 
established our footing during the continuance of the war period 


“ Windsor T. White, president the White Co., Cleveland, Ohio: 


“ Business with the White Co. has steadily improved since the scare 
following the first announcement of war abroad. I believe general busi- 
ness will continue fair in this country and will boom if our surplus 
farm products and manufactures can be shipped to other countries. 


United Cigar Manufacturers Co., New York City: 


“In the main the present disturbances in American business are 
due to financial and merchandising readjustments made necessary by 
the European upset. This racuning process is already well under 
way. In the meantime it would be a mistake to fear that the real 
fundamentals of American business are endangered. Even the cotton 
losses are replat omei by grain increases. American business will 
emerge stronger m the present crisis than ever before, while other 
countries now at war will emerge bardly weakened. Speaking for our- 
selves, we are following our normal progressive policy. 


“The Bartholomew Co., Peoria, III.: 


“Our trade this year will exceed that of last year and previous 
years. The war has had no effect on the sale of our automobiles, and 
with the increased prices that farmers will receive for their products 
xe look for still larger business in all rural communities in the Central 

est. 


“A. J. Lavuer, general manager, Burroughs Adding Machine 
Co., Detroit, Mich.: 


“General conditions in America do not warrant the slump in busi- 
ness which is being felt all over the country. The uneasiness created 
by the sudden changes made necessary on account of European dis- 
turbances is responsible for the lack of business activity. However, I 
believe that as soon as the business public decides as to the best way 
to proceed under existing conditions business will resume its normal 
attitude and should show a considerable increase, 


“Woolson Spice Co., Toledo, Ohio: 


“Our business is decidedly above normal. Outlook for fall and 
winter very favorable. We are taking advantage of present oppor- 
tunity to extend our interests in many sections of the country. 


“G. M. Skiles, president, Ohio Seamless Tube Co., Shelby, 
Ohio: 
“My opinion is that this country was never on a more sound finan- 
cial basis, If we will all 5 with the President's pote to the 
„ e 


people; that is, to be calm, cool, level headed, and not rock boat," 
this country will continue to dominate the world. 


“ Studebaker Corporation, South Bend, Ind.: 


“Our advertisement, ‘Optimism snd Opportunity,’ expresses our 
views. We believe the opportunities for business heretofore supplied by 
Europe are now open to American manufacturers and merchants, and 
they should unite vigorously in taking 3 the situation. 
Fundamental conditions of the United States are absolutely sound. 


E. Rosenbaum, president Southern Plow Co., Dallas, Tex. : 


The larger the army the greater the commissary needs, Texas, ihe 
world’s commissary, stands ready to feed the hungry and clothe the 
naked with an unusually large feed crop made and a big cotton crop 
maturing. We should quickly recover from the temporary depression 
caused by the 5 5 n cotton markets and eventually supply 
— ee with finished cloth instead of raw cotton, to our lasting 

nefit. 


f 
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“Samuel Moody, passenger traffic manager Pennsylvania 
Lines, Pittsburgh, Pa.: 

Business conditions and prospects good. The European war will 
in my judgment, bring out the Yankee genius to produce the wants o 
home manufacturers, so that this Nation will not be dependent upon the 
foreigner in the future as it has been in the past. 


“O. W. Nash, general manager Buick Motor Co., Flint, Mich. : 


“War or no war, there will be 40,000 Buick automobiles built in the 
1915 season. We are going to manufacture 40,000 cars because we ex- 
pect to dispose of that number, and we have every assurance that we 
will, The present demand for Buick cars in this country has never 
been equaled, and the cars we had planned to ship abroad will be sold 
in this country, The fact that no foreign-made cars are likely to be 
shipped into this country because of the war will have a balancing ef- 
fect on the automobile situation and in a measure affect the foreign 
shipments heretofore made by American automobile concerns. 


“Northwestern Knitting Co., Minneapolis, Minn. : 


“ Munsingwear sales this year are larger than last year. 
a greatly increased demand this fall and winter. We deplore European 
conditions, but believe spor indicate long-continued prosperity in the 
United States, We are enlarging our past and employing additional 
help. Those merchants will be wise who anticipate as far 3 
the increased business that is certain to come as a result of g prices 
for farm products and good wages in industry. 


“Silas McClure, secretary Malleable Iron Range Co., Beaver 
Dam, Wis.: 

“The volume of our orders and the recent improvements in collec- 
tions, with only a limited movement of crops up to this time, confirm 


our opinion that trade conditions are sound throughout the agricultural 
districts of the whole United States. 


“Detroit Engine Works, Detroit, Mich.: 


“The best proof of our belief in trade conditions is that our adver- 
tising campaign is larger than ever before. We believe present condi- 
tions, while deplorable, will increase in a very short time the already 
prosperous conditions of the United States. e crops of this country 
rine A Shae prosperous condition of the farmer make anything else im- 
possible, 


„B. A. Fuller, president Hercules Manufacturing Co., Center- 
yille, Iowa: 

“Our neutrality, our record-breaking crops, and the immense Euro- 
pean demand for our surplus crops are absolute proof that we are on 
the verge of the greatest wave of prosperity in the history of our 
country. The Treasury Department decision to accept cotton and to- 
bacco warehouse receipts as a basis for emergency currency means the 
South will get its share of this great prosperity at once, the same as 
every other section. 


“James. A. Graig, general manager Janesville Machine Co., 
Janesville, Wis. : N 
“With the abundaat harvest we have this year and the positive as- 


surance of high prices for all agricultural products, and being at peace 
with all nations of the world, we can’t help but prosper. 

“J, L. Hamilton, president Alabastine Co., Grand Rapids, 
Mich.: 

„Europe's calanfity is America’s opportunity, We are due to witness, 
and can be instrumental in securing, the prenas era of p rity 
known in this country’s history. Wise legislation, liberal financiering, 
universal optimism, avoidance of strikes and lockouts, more fuel under 
the boiler, more pressure on the steam gauge, more money in adyer- 
tising, and we will arrive, 

“Detroit Steel Products Co., Detroit, Mich. : 

“The fact that the business community has mobilized forces and 
is on guard, associated with strong fundamental conditions, should 
insure a safe future. The most serious handicap is the attitude of 
Congress toward successful business. That has sufficient to re- 
tard prosperity. If continued during the strain caused by war we may 
face hard times. 


„W. N. Brown, Collins Plow Co., Quincy, III.: 


“American trade conditions are sound, but have been slu for a 
zear. A strong revival which had set in has been temporarily checked 

European war. We look for a heavily increased demand from for- 
slat countries, to be followed by enormous demand for all other com- 
modities from neutral countries and at home. 


„Hugh Chalmers, president Chalmers Motor Car Co., Detroit, 
Mich. : 

“T believe the basic conditions in this country are extremely good, and 
I believe that after the people become accustomed to the war headlines 
in the papers and settle down that business conditions in this country 
are going to be of great benefit to us and in my pamon it will not 
affect our business seriously after the next 30 days. great catastrophe 
such as this war is. can not help but have a bad mental effect upon 
our people temporarily, but this will wear away and then we will 
realize how fortunate we are to be Americans at this time and what a 
great opportunity for the world’s trade is open to us. 


“J. Walter Earle, president Remington Typewriter Co., New 
Yors City: 

“Our sales are a barometer of trade. Indications point to an in- 
creasing volume of business. America. as the one t industrial 
nation free from the ravages and horrors of war, should so shape her 
activities that she may In increasing proportion supply the needs of 
those beyond her shores as well as her own people. 


“James Manufacturing Co., Fort Atkinson, Wis.: 


In our opinion the war not only opens great new fields for busi- 
ness abroad, but also large markets at home for goods heretofore im- 
ported. Our information shows cnormous crops practically through- 
out the United States, with prices high and money conditions sound. 
Farmers and business based on ture must prosper. 
of opportunity stand wide oer to America's business. O 
were never better, July an 


We expect 
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lections are normal. The war should Increase our sales on dairy-barn 
equipment in the United States, because our customers, which include 
tarme ane elty business and professional men, will have more money 
o spend. 


“ Stark Bros. Nurseries & Orchards Co., Louisiana, Mo.: 


“ Business conditions with us are highly satisfactory. Our sales at 
this date show an increase of 38 per cent over this same date last year. 
Prospects for fall business are the best in years. 


“M. W. Savage, president International Stock Food Co., Min- 
neapolis, Minn. ; 


“Absolute and permanent commercial supremacy of the world is the 
present exceptional opportunity of the United States, and this requires 
only good judgment and cool-headedness and such a practical . 
outlook as is fully justified by big crops and extrao ary markets and 
large Increase in farm product prices and in the strength and energy of 
our people. Fair and square commercial war will finally subdue man’s 
animal tendency to kill his fellowmen and can be made the means of 
bringing about universal peace. The United States has the brains and 
the money and the undaunted ambition to lead the world in vast busi- 
ness enterprises and will quickly dominate the markets of all Nations 
of the earth and help establish permanent peace. Farmers form the 
true basis of our prosperity and the present condition of the farmer, both 
as to home life and financial condition, is overwhelming and solidly_opti- 
mistic. War among nations as well as war on business must necessarily 
cause tremendous unrest and loss. Mutual fairness between business 
and government, and a strong pull together, and the greatest commer- 
cial victory in all history will be ours. 


“George A. Hormel, president George A. Hormel & Co., Aus- 
tin, Minn. : 


“In Minnesota and the Northwest crops are good, and we understand 
the banks are able to furnish money for the movement of grain, live 
stock, and legitimate business enterprise. Collections good. Labor is 


scarce and well employed at good wages. We see no immediate cause 
for alarm. 


970 James V. Rohan, president Belle City Incubator Co., Racine, 
2 a 


“The effects of the war in my opinion should tend to improve rather 
than to retard the American trade conditions within the United States 
and Canada, though the export trade may be affected for a time, 


“ Bissel Carpet Sweeper Co., Grand Rapids, Mich. :+ 


“We consider the outlook for fall and holiday business very good, 
and beyond this believe this country is approaching an era of pros- 
perity greater than any in all its era, 


“Hayes Pump & Planter Co., Galva, III.: 


“Bigger crops than ever before, better prices, and the certainty for 
increased acreage of all cereal crops will give the greatest buying 
impulse this country has ever known. Surely the coming year Jooks 
like big business. 


785 aiaa D. Blake, advertising manager Deere & Co., Mo- 
16, III.: 


“Agriculture is the basis of our wealth. With the greatest number 
of bushels of foodstuffs in our history and the best prices in years our 
people will saye money, materials, and wealth. There is a chance for 
greater expansion. ur factory products will be In demand, our 
people 8 employed. We are a great agricultural people at 
peace with the whole world. 


E. C. Simmons, Simmons Hardware Co., St. Louis, Mo.: 


“General business is absolutely sound and healthy. There need 
be no fear or apprehension about it. Our August business will, I 
think, show the largest sales of any August for 50 years, with promise 
of better business later, 


John Clay, president Clay, Robinson & Co., Chicago: 


“The live-stock business is not suffering from the effects of the war. 
It is likely to be benefited, as a continuance of the fighting will tend 
to increase the demand for our products. We are decidedly short of 
eattle and sheep, with a fair supply of ho; the latter dependin 
automatically on the corn crop. We are dealing in a product neede 
every day, and the country can not afford to have the streams af 
production and consumption seriously interfered with. In my judg- 
ment we are at the beginning of a long war, which will only end by 
exhaustion. The enormous resources of the conflicting parties point 

is way. ‘The United States is certainly at the gate of opportunity, 
and by honest and upright dealing, payment of her just debts, even 
although other nations are tardy, she will gain immense benefits in 
credit and trade by a wise and liberal policy. £ 


“©. A. Patterson, president Peoria Drill & Seeder Co., Peoria, 
III.: 

“Close attention to business and the new necessity caused by the 
existing conditions abroad will keep farm and factory busy. por- 
tunity has been unexpectedly forced upon the inventive minds of Amert- 
can business men and the splendid results of their accomplishment will 
be a surprise to other nations and an appreciable financial benefit to the 
United States. 


“L, Klima, general manager King Ventilator Co., Owatonna, 
Minn.: 

“General outlook for business is very good. The increase in price on 
raw materials is more than offset by the value of farm products. Busi- 
ness generally will be what business men make it. We can keep the 
public from buying by talking war. We will make business by talking 
peace, 

“A, L. Haecker, Woods Bros. Silo & Manufacturing Co., Lin- 
coln, Nebr. ; s 

„The business outlook for the United States was never better. Our 
crops are our people are at work, and we are mindful of our oppor- 
AN There is a ty of sentiment for peace and thrift among us 
all, This will ripen into a golden period of prosperity, 
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“W. C. Davis, secretary Davis Milk Machinery Co., North 
Chieago, II.: 

“We have been extremely b. 
us. Our volume has run over 
ness for the same and 
good throughout the year. 

“R. W. Neff, president the Remmers Soap Co., Cincinnati, 
Ohio: 

“ No. condition exists that does not indicate that we Americans should 
have every confidence in the present and future. Bumper crops, banks 
sound with plenty of money, no overproduction. Although the war may 

3 it will build up so many others that few become 


“The E. C. Brown Co., Rochester, N. Y.: 
“Thongh our past fiscal year just closing has been the best in our 


and business has been very good with 
per cent in A org over last year’s busi- 
indications are t business be fairly 


history, many signs point to improvement 1915. While collections 
have tardy, the excellent crop and market already show 
improvement and a boom seems 

“ Beechnut Packing Co., Canajoharie, N. Y.: 

“We look confidently to the future, expecting supply and demand to 
regulate prices as they always have in the We are our 


best from day to day to promote our business. We feel that con 
are good; that the best es we have ever bad are coming soon. 


“John Wanamaker, Philadelphia, Pa.: 


“ Now is certainly a most excellent time for the American 
find out how mech ‘Day can do for themselves of the things 
been depending upon foreign workmen to do. We not only can, but 
must, find out now whether or not this Nation can stand firm on its 
own 200,000,000 feet and make its own inventions to meet its own 
necessities and provide its own luxuries, and at the same time feed and 
clothe a great part of the rest of the world. We have * * 
energy. coastal, will, the men and women to do these things. e ean 
do everything that we are called upon to do, but deliver the goods, and 
we can’t deliver the goods because we have no merchant marine. Let 
us get the ships, first of all, It will be no trouble to put the crews and 
cargoes aboard them. We must start plowing the seas for an early 
harvest. 


“B. L. Hupp, secretary, Loose-Wiles Biscuit Co, Kansas 
City, Mo.: 


ple to 
ey have 


the 


“Fred Warner, sales manager Oakland Motor Car Co., Pon- 
tiac, Mich.: 

“Our connections throughout the entire United States report con- 
stantly improving business conditions. The only com ts are from 
the cotton States, and the feeling there is that their condition will be 
— — very soon. War should in most lines Mal age aa increase our 
yolume of business and prestige in world marke We believe the next 
12 months will show great prosperity. 


L. K. Wynn, president Black Silk Stove Polish Works, 
Sterling, III.: 

“American business and the new ban system are concrete. 
There is no cause for alarm. The people are the architects of the situ- 
ation. If there is any danger, it is in the minds of the people who 
might become panicky. Ignore discussion—keep everybody hrsv. 

„H. C. Phelps, president Ohio Carriage Manufacturing Co., 
Columbus, Ohio: 

Our at erops, with nig assured, backed by our safe and 
sound banks k make an 1 god e force. What others Seatroy we can 
and will replace. There is nothing wrong with Ohio or the United 
States. We can’t be stopped. 

* O. E. Sovereign, president North American Construction Co., 
Bay City, Mich.: 

“If we can keep our hat out of the ring, we will have the greatest 

fod of prosperity in history, Our own immediate business future 
Pooks exceptionally bright. Our Aladdin mills have been running full 
force 20 rs a day for 5 Orders booked now necessitate 
doubling our capacity for 1915. 

“Alfred Hanchett, advertising manager F. A. Patrick & Co., 
Duluth, Minn. ; 

“ The European situation will bring American commercial independ- 
enee and preeminence. It will be a strong stimulus to American manu- 
facturers, a powerful promoter of foreign trade. Our administration, 
ae ee business foresight, should make opportunities out of present 
eon ns. 


„W. R. Wooden, general manager Nichols & Shepard Co., 
Battle Creek, Mich. : 


“The conservative lines followed by business 8 hs for the last 
two or three years make present conditions sound. Sane advantage of 
present opportunities insures a period of commercial prosperity. 


“A. O. Silver, treasurer W. K. Mullins Co., Salem, Ohio: 


Business is perfectly healthy, but taking a vacation pending further 
developments of the Eurcpean war and exportation of crops. An Ameri- 
ean merchant marine now would open the doors of opportunity unused 
by American manufacturers. 


„O. C. Hansen Manufacturing Co., Milwaukee, Wis. : 


“American inventiveness, Ingenuity, and push will cope successfully 
and rapidly with any detrimental conditions the war between European 
nations may have precipitated in this country, and the new opportuni- 
ties now at hand will result in a new prosperity for this coun never 
before realized.” 


The Philippine Islands. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM GORDON, 


OF OHIO, 


Iy tue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Thursday, October 1, 1914, 


On the bill (H. R. 18459 urpose 

United -Btates as to the future political status of the beople of the 

1 Islands, and to provide a more autonomous government for 

those islands. 

Mr. GORDON. Mr. Speaker, the Constitution of the United 
States provides that For any speech or debate in either House, 
Members shall not be questioned in any other place.” ‘This 
imposes the gravest responsibility upon Members, and the duty 
of promptly calling attention to any erroneous statement of fact 
made by a Member, whether intentional or not, for the purpose 
of protecting the public interests and the reputation and dignity 
of this House. For this reason I have on seyeral occasions 
called attention to misstatements of fact made by the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. Frss], and by so doing seem to have incurred 
his bitter enmity. This ought not to deter a Member from per- 
forming a public duty. On the last day this bill was under 


| consideration, knowing the feeling which the gentleman from 


Ohio [Mr. Fess} entertained toward me, I was reluctant to 
interrupt him, and would not have done so except with his per- 
mission, and then only because I believe that to misrepresent 
the Philipino people on the floor of this House in reference to 
their illiteracy, concerning which all peoples are extremely 
sensitive, might involve grave consequence to the people of the 
United States by arousing resentment in the islands toward us 
and the men appointed by us to govern the people of the islands. 
For two members of the Committee on Insular Affairs to say, 
time after time, on the floor of this House that 85 per cent of 
these people are illiterate, without calling forth a rebuke from 
other members of the committee who knew of the falsity of the 
statement, seemed to me to impose upon other Members of the 
House advised of the facts the duty to call attention to them. 
In the majority report of the Committee on Insular Affairs is 
the following statement upon this subject, which is uncontra- 
dicted and undenied in the minority report signed by the gen- 
tleman from Ohio [Mr. Fess] and the gentleman from Min- 
nesota [Mr. MILLER] : 

The late James Le Roy, who for two years was connected with the 
Phili e Commission and who therefore possessed exceptional oppor- 

es for nap eg, Si eng upon the sub says in his . — 
able book on the Phillppines, A in 1905, that 1 
one-half of the Christian population over 10 years of literate,” 
and that this includes “the people of the most beckward : and outlying 
Christian settlements in the mountains of north and central Luzon, in 
unsettled islands like Mindoro and Palawan, and on the outskirts of 
Mindanao.” In the Ta Provin where the percentage of litera 
is highest, it is stated y this authority that the number able to rea 
“is something over 70 per cent of the population above 10 years of age.” 

This was nine years ago and before the American system of 
education was fairly under way; before there were thousands 
of trained Filipino teachers conducting the schools in the English 
language. So much for the literacy of the Filipinos. 

Our own census, taken by Army officers in 1903, after these 
people had been engaged in war almost continuously for seven 
years, shows but 55.5 per cent of illiteracy, and this was before 
the “ educational campaign,” so much talked about on the other 
side of the House, was commenced. 

The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Fess] opens his remarks 
with the statement that his course upon this bill will be gov- 
erned by what he thinks is best for the Filipino, and not so 
much from the standpoint of our own citizenship; the gentleman 
mistakes his function as a Member of this House; he was elected 
to represent the American people and not the Filipinos; their 
accredited representatives have seats in this House and their 
voices and votes are in favor of this bill and they probably 
know more about what is good for their own people, and what 
their capacity is, than the gentleman from Ohio. 

Further adverting to the issue of veracity tendered by the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Fess] in answer to my inquiry the 
gentleman says that by the “ruling plank on this question in 
prior campaigns” the Democratice Party has demanded “ im- 
mediate withdrawal.” No platform of the Democratic Party 
adopted since we went into the Philippines has declared in 
favor of the immediate withdrawal from the islands. The 
gentleman has so frequently misrepresented the Democratic 
platform that it has come to be a habit with him, or he has 
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convinced himself that our platforms have declared for some- 
thing that can not be found in them. The gentleman from 
Ohio further says that the “ grandfather clause” in the consti- 
tution of some of the Southern States “denies to the colored 
people in those States the right to vote.” This statement is not 
true in detail, substance, or effect. The so-called “grandfather 
clause” is not a limitation on the right of suffrage, it simply 
exempts from the operation of a literacy test imposed upon 
the right to vote certain persons who are lineal descendants of 
those who were qualified electors on January 1, 1868. I will 
not discuss the reasons which impel the gentleman from Ohio 
[Mr. Fess] to insist upon a much higher qualification upon the 
right of the Filipino people to vote in their own country upon 
local questions than the constitution of the State of Ohio itself 
imposes upon electors in that State. The gentleman probably 
insists that the Filipinos shall possess a property qualification 
and also be able to read and write the English language before 
they can exercise the right of franchise in their own country, 
out of his extreme solicitude for their welfare, as expressed in 
his opening remarks. 

The constitution of Ohio by its terms grants the right to vote 
to male white citizens 21 years old and over, excluding con- 
yicts, idiots, and insane, if they are known to be such. Upon 
the question of the utility of this bill at this time, it en- 
larges the powers of the Filipino people over their own local 
affairs and transfers to them the authority to exercise the 
sovereign power of taxation. Twelve years ago Senator Hoar, 
of Massachusetts, declared that the cost of the Philippine 
enterprise to this Government in dollars and cents exceeded 
$600,000,000, and his figures have never been successfully chal- 
lenged. The committee estimates that since that time the 
annual cost of retaining the islands has been fifty millions per 
year, so that, so far as the United States is concerned, the 
islands to-day represent an outlay by us in money of the stu- 
pendous sum of $1,200,000,000. The terrible war now raging in 
Europe will end when all men able to bear arms are killed or 
wounded, if not before. The President of the United States 
will probably be asked to occupy the seat at the head of the 
table when terms of peace are agreed upon. If these terms of 
pan included, as most civilized people in the world to-day 

ope and pray, provisions for international peace and disarma- 
ment by these nine leading nations of Europe and Asia, what 
will prevent the insertion of a clause in that treaty guaran- 
teeing the autonomy and perpetual independence of the Philip- 
pine Islands? No policy of international peace and disarma- 
ment would be complete without including the neutralization of 
the Philippines. 

The independence of Switzerland has been maintained for 
100 years by virtue of such a treaty made at the close of the 
Napoleonic wars. Every nation north, east, and west of Swit- 
zerland is now at war, and yet by virtue of this treaty every 
soldier who has set foot on the soil of Switzerland since the 
war began has been immediately disarmed, and Switzerland 
to-day enjoys profound peace with all the nations, If President 
Wilson, foremost adydcate of world peace to-day, could, as a 
part of the service which he is rendering mankind, secure an 
international agreement with the nations now at war, guarantee- 
ing the perpetual independence and neutralization of the Philip- 
pine Islands, which would leave the people of those islands to 
work out their own destiny in their own way, free from foreign 
interference, ke will be looked upon by that people for all time 
to come as their greatest benefactor, and make for himself 
a place in history second to no man living or dead, and, if en- 
abled to lead to a successful conclusion the movement inaugu- 
rated by this administration for universal and perpetual peace, 
the coming generations of mankind will call him blessed 
throvghout all the tide of time. 


Emergeney Revenue Legislation—Tax on Wine, 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CHARLES F. CURRY, 


OF CALIFORNIA, 
Ty tur House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Friday, September 25, 1914, 
On the bill (H, R. 18891) to increase the internal revenue, and for 
other purposes. 
Mr. CURRY. Mr. Speaker, I hold in my hand hundreds of 
letters and telegrams from my constituents protesting against 
the almost confiscatory tax on wine imposed by this bill. The 


letters and telegrams are individual expressions of opinion and 
do not represent an organized effort to manufacture public 
sentiment. Some of the protests are from commercial organiza- 
tions, business men, bankers, professional men, and wine mak- 
ers, but the great majority of them are from farmers, vine- 
yardists, who do not make wine, but who grow the grape. 

Mr. Speaker, I do not propose to discuss the question as to 
whether or not the condition of the Treasury makes it neces- 
sary for the Congress to enact a law providing for the collection 
of additional internal-reyenue taxes to meet the running ex- 
penses of the Government. In my opinion that claim was con- 
vincingly disproved by the very able speech of Mr. Payne. 
But assuming, for the sake of argument, and taking it for 
granted that the money is needed and the method of raising it 
by internal-revenue taxation is advisable, I wish to call atten- 
tion to the manner in which this bill, if enacted, will affect the 
people of my State. 

It is estimated that the United States has a population of 
about 100,000,000, and the State of California has a population 
of 2,250,000, or 2} per cent of the population of the country. 
This bill proposes to raise in internal-revenue taxes $105,000,- 
000, of which amount California industry will be called upon 
to contribute, at a conservative estimate, between $10,000,- 
000 and $12,000,000; that is, the 2} per cent of the popu- 
lation of the country residing in California will pay more than 
10 per cent of the entire tax. I believe the combined tax on 
wine and gasoline in my State is expected to produce more than 
$10,000,000. Can any gentleman defend that as an equitable 
distribution of the burdens of this tax? I think not. 

The yineyardists and wine manufacturers of the State are in 
particular subjected to an outrageously excessive and unjust 
tax of from 100 per cent to 150 per cent on wine. This tax 
will hurt the farmers, the growers of the grape, more than it 
will the wine makers. It is estimated that this tax alone will 
produce a revenue of $6,000,000. 

i, In California 340,000 acres of land are planted in grapes as 
ollows: 


Acres. 
Kak Wine- OMI oo a ices etre estate es eee cease 168, 500 
Oe ey To TTT 110, 500 
r e es 61. 000 
CSS} SERS RE BEA rai Ree Ate ae en ee a ty 340, 000 


There are 15,000 vineyards in the State, some of them ranging 
in size from 200 acres to one of 3,200 acres, but most of them 
are in small holdings of from 10 to 25 acres each. 

Seventy-five thousand people are supported by grape culture 
in California. They depend on raising and selling grapes for a 
living. This does not take into account the number of people 
aff their families engaged in the wineries, making wine from 
the grape. 

The amount of money inyested in vineyards and wineries is 
over $200,000,000, 

The cost of making a vineyard of bearing vines averages $300 
per acre. 

Grapevines yield from 4 to 8 tons per acre per annum, and are 
sold to the wineries at from $7.50 to $11 per ton. Some years 
extra choice dry wine grapes may be sold for as much as $25 
a ton. 

The net profit to the grape grower is small, as the cost of 
developing and cultivating a vineyard is great. 

A ton of grapes makes from 150 to 160 gallons of dry wine 
or 80 gallons of sweet wine. The reason that a smaller quan- 
tity of sweet wine than dry wine is made from a ton of grapes 
is because a portion of the grapes in the manufacture of sweet 
wine is distilled into brandy, which is used to fortify the sweet 
wine. 

It costs from 8 cents to 12 cents per gallon to make dry wine 
and 20 cents per gallon to make sweet wine. 

Dry wine is sold at the wineries in bulk for from 16 cents to 19 
cents per gallon, and sweet wine at an average of 294 cents per 
gallon. 

This bill will put a tax of from 100 per cent to 150 per ceut 
on dry wine and of 100 per cent on sweet wine. 

If the pure-food law is rigidly enforced, the sweet wine can 
stand the tax, excessive as it is, better than can the dry wine, as 
in this country most of the sweet wine is used in the manufac- 
ture of patent medicines, is prescribed by physicians, to a 
limited extent is used in cooking, and but a small amount is 
used by the people as a beverage. 

Dry wine is an article of diet used as a drink with their 
meals by a large number of our citizens, particularly those of 
foreign birth and their children, and more particularly by those 
from France, southern Europe, and parts of Germany. Dry 
wine is also regularly used on the tables of many Californians 
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and Louisianians. They use it with their meals as most people 
use tea and coffee. This tax on dry wine will add to the cost 
of living of many frugal, hard-working people in moderate cir- 
cumstances. The alcoholic content of much of the light Cali- 
fornia dry wine is very small; no more, in fact, than is contained 
in the so-called soft drink, ginger beer. Sweet wine has an 
alcoholic content of not less than 14 per cent and not more than 
24 per cent. ; 
The product of the California vintage of 1912 was: 


Gallons. 
1 pt SUR las Simone . ————— ( 24, 000, 000 
aaa le Sa oe a Serene irae N, 17, 718, 000 
error. aes de ES 41, 718, 000 


The vintage of 1913 of both dry and sweet wiaes was about 
42,000,000 gallons, about 25,000,000 gallons of which was dry 
wine and about 17,000,000 gallons sweet wine. 

Nearly one-half of our vineyard acreage is planted in wine- 
grape vines, and the grapes are of no commercial value except 
to make wine. One-third of the table and of the raisin grapes 
have no other commercial value than a winery value. 

Only the choicest clusters of picked grapes can be sold for 
table use and used for drying into raisins. The balance of the 
table and raisin grapes are sold to be made into sweet wine and 
brandy. t 

The wineries can not stand this tax. Their capitalization rep- 
resents actual inyestment. There is no watered stock in their 
corporations, During the past few years dividends have been 
few, small, and far between. If the tax is imposed they may 
slightly raise the price of wine and take part of the tax out of 
the consumer, but they will reduce the price of grapes, and the 
farmer, the yineyardist, will be compelled to accept very much 
less than prevailing prices heretofore paid. 

The wineries have the greatest part of three vintages in their 
cellars, and this tax may result in their making only a limited 
quantity of wine for years to come. They will undoubtedly buy 
only enough grapes at a reduced price and make only enough 
wine to prevent the total destruction of the vineyards or the 
abandonment of the largest part of the grape-growing industry 
of the State. 

The wine grapes are ripe and ready for gathering in Califor- 
nia. This year’s crop is the largest in the history of the State, 
but with the exception of those previously contracted for by 
the wineries they are not being picked, because the wineries will 
not buy them pending action on this measure. After this bill 
has been enacted into law the wineries may buy what is left 
of the crop, but they will pay for them much less than the vine- 
yardists have been used to receiving for them. 

It has been stated that domestic wine can stand the tax, as 
very little, if any, foreign wine will be imported during the 
continuation of the European war, but such is not the fact. 
Most of our wine importations come from Spain, Portugal, Italy, 
and southern France, where the wine industry is not affected 
by the war. No champagne and no German wine will be im- 
ported during the war, but so far as we know the manufacture 
of wine in the other wine-producing foreign countries and dis- 
tricts will not be affected by the war. It will continue to be 
imported as heretofore, and our excessively taxed domestic wine 
will be compelled to compete with it in our home market. 

I hope this enormous tax will not be imposed by the Congress 
on our grape and wine industry. 

No other country, not even one of those engaged in war, has 
imposed such a burden of taxation on its viticultural industry. 


General Legislation by the Democratie Party. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON: JOHN A. M. ADAIR, 


OF INDIANA, 
Ix rue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, September 28, 1914. 


Mr. ADAIR. Mr. Speaker, no political party in the history 
of the country ever faced such responsibilities as were faced by 
our party, when it recently came into power. The Republican 
Party had been in complete control of the Government for 16 
years, during which time, by legislation, special privileges had 
been granted which enabled the few to take an undue advantage 
of the many, and these grants had continued until the bene- 
ficiaries of the system looked upon them as yested rights. The 


people had largely lost faith in the Republican Party, and still 


they were not quite willing to turn the Government over to the 
Democratic Party, as our party was misunderstood. The people 
had been led to believe that Democratic success meant destruc- 
tion of business, soup houses, and panics. The Democratic 
Party was charged with being an enemy of business, and es- 
pecially of wealth. No greater falsehood was ever uttered. The 
Democratic Party is not now nor never has been the enemy of 
wealth. Our party wants every man, regardless of his financial 
condition, to have the same rights, the same opportunities, and 
the same privileges under the law, but it is now and always has 
been opposed to legislating a few men rich at the expense of 
the balance of the people. The business interests of the country 
need have no fear that the Democratic Party will enact any leg- 
islation that will hinder, hamper, or destroy any legitimate 
business industry. The Republican Party had charged us with 
not being capable of constructive legislation, but the first year 
of Wilson’s administration has proven that charge to be false, 
for never in the history of the country was there enacted so 
much constructive legislation as there was during the first year 
of Wilson’s administration. 

Mr. Speaker, I have already stated that our party faced great 
responsibilities when it came into power. Let me call your at- 
tention to conditions as we found them and the remedies we 
have applied. When we came into power we found the House 
completely under the control of Cannonism, and in the Sen- 
ate Aldrichism was supreme. I had been in Congress but a 
short time when I saw what we needed was more men in both 
branches of Congress with more loyalty and less wealth, more 
patriotism and less plutocracy, Men who would not forget their 
constituency at home and who would rather have their names 
enshrined in the hearts of the plain people than to have their 
praises sung in the countinghouses of predatory wealth. I said 
the House was under the control of Cannonism, and you all 
know what that meant. It was simply a one-man power. Under 
the rules the Speaker appointed all of the committees, and he 
placed no Member on a committee until he was certain that 
Member would carry out his wishes on matters of legislation; 
and if after a Member was placed on a committee he refused to 
follow the dictation of the Speaker, he was immediately re- 
moved from the committee and humiliated before his constituency. 
No legislation could be considered in the House or voted upon un- 
less the Speaker was willing. In fact, the Speaker of the House 
was practically in control of all legislation. When we came into 
power the first thing we did was to destroy Cannonism. We 
took the power of appointing committees of the House away 
from the Speaker and put it in the hands of the Ways and 
Mean Committee, where it properly belonged. We changed the 
rules of the House so that it is impossible for committees to 
smother legislation demanded by the people. Now every Mem- 
ber is free to vote his judgment and conscience on any bill 
before the House without fear of being punished by the Speaker. 
In other words, the House has been taken out of the hands of 
a vicious system known as Cannonism and restored to the peo- 
ple. Over in the Senate we found 88 millionaires and a large 
number of near millionaires occupying seats in that body. It 
was charged that seats for many of them had been purchased 
by some of the great corporations and trusts in order that no 
legislation might be had that would be detrimental to their in- 
terests. The Steel Trust had its representative on the floor of 
the Senate; the Powder Trust had its representative also in 
that body, and, as everybody knows, a certain Senator repre- 
sented the Woolen Trust and Cotton Trust in the Senate for 
30 years. With such conditions prevailing in the Senate it was 
impossible for the interests of the people to receive considera- 
tion. But it is altogether different now. The election of 1910 
and 1912 has largely changed the membership of both the House 
and the Senate, and now the demands of the people can be 
heard and fairly and honestly considered. 

Mr. Speaker, for many years the Democratic Party had in- 
sisted upon election of United States Senators by a direct vote 
of the people, but as the great financial interests of the coun- 
try were in control of the Republican Party it was impossible to 
secure such legislation. Eight years ago, when I first entered 
Congress, I introduced a resolution providing for a change in 
the Constitution making it possible to elect Senators by a direct 
yote of the people. Theodore Roosevelt was then President, and 
during the seven years he occupied the White House he never 
sent a message to Congress recommending the election of Sena- 
tors in this way, and never did favor such a method until he 
fell out with President Taft and was nominated for President 
on a Bull Moose platform, declaring for the election of Sena- 
tors by a direct vote of the people. I went before Mr. Cannon's 
committee to which my bill was referred and made the best 
effort I could to secure a favorable report, but as the Speaker 
of the House and the administration, as well as the Republican 
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boss in the Senate, were against the legislation the committee 
refused to report my resolution. 

During President Tafts administration I again made an ef- 
fort to secure the legislation; but as the President was opposed 
to it, and as Cannon was still in control, my bill was pigeon- 
holed. I said to the committee that if they did not report my 
resolution I would remain in Congress until the Democratic 
Party was in control, at which time I was sure such legislation 
as this, demanded as it was by the people, would receive fayor- 
able consideration. I did stay in Congress, representing a Re- 
publican district, until the Democratic Party came into power 
and immediately reported out a resolution providing for the 
election of United States Senators by direct vote of the people 
and passed it through the House by an overwhelming majority. 
It is now a law, and hereafter our Senators will be elected in 
that way. The people had demanded this legislation for years, 
but they never would have gotten it had they not turned to the 
Democratie Party. 

Mr. Speaker, for many years our party had charged that the 
great financial interests were contributing large sums of money 
in each national campaign to perpetuate the Republican Party 
in power, in order that the special privileges they had secured 
through that party might be continued. You will remember in 
1904 our candidate for the Presidency, Mr. Alton B. Parker, 
made the charge that the trusts and combinations were con- 
tributing thousands of dollars for the election of Theodore 
Roosevelt. You all remember how vigorously the charge was 
denied by Mr. Roosevelt; but recent investigations made by 
Congress disclosed the fact that more than twice the amount 
charged by Mr. Parker as having been contributed by the“ in- 
terests” to the Roosevelt campaign fund had actually been 
paid in to the Republican campaign committee. Our Repub- 
lican friends, pretending to be in favor of honest elections, 
passed a law providing that campaign committees should make 
a report within 10 days after the election showing the amount 
of contributions received, who from, and how expended. But 
what good did such legislation as this do? What good does it 
do to lock the stable door after your horse is stolen? We Dem- 
ocrats thought the people should know before they voted who 
was attempting to buy the election, as well as to know who 
had bought it after the election was over; so we passed a law 
providing that candidates and campaign committees should 
make a report of all contributions received and expended 10 
days before the election as well as after the election; and this 
law has had much te do with purifying our State and National 
elections. 

For many years our party had denounced the waste and ex- 
travagance in our Government expenditures that permeated 
every branch of our public service and promised, if given the 
power, that the affairs of government should be conducted in 
the largest degree of efficiency and economy. The first thing 
we did was to wipe out all extravagances in conducting the 
business of the House of Representatives. 

When we took control of the House we found a large number 
of men on the pay roll drawing salaries from $1,200 to $3,600 
per year who were leeches on the Federal Treasury, and who 
were rendering no service whatever for the Federal Govern- 
ment. They were simply ward politicians, placed on the pay 
roll of Uncle Sam by the Republican Party te compensate them for 
services rendered in a political way. We immediately appointed a 
committee to make an investigation and report the number of em- 
ployees actually needed, and when this report was made and 
house cleaning was over we had saved the United States Govern- 
ment over $100,000 a year. This useless drain on the Treasury 
had been going on for 16 years, and nearly $2,000,000 of the 
people’s money had been given away to ward politicians, who 
had rendered no service whatever to the Government. Next, we 
consolidated the pension agencies scattered throughout the 
country and effected a saving of over $400,000 a year; and then 
we changed the manner of paying pensions and effected another 
saving of over $200,000 a year. Following this came a read- 
justment in all the departments of government, whereby use- 
less and unnecessary employees were weeded out and the strict- 
est economy put into practice. While the Government expendi- 
tures will necessarily grow larger each year, due to the new 
fields of operation entered into by the Government, it can be 
truthfully stated that hereafter, under Democratie rule, but 
little, if any, of the people’s money will be wasted. The people 
are not worrying about how much money is expended for gov- 
ernmental purposes, but they do want to know, and have a 
right to expect value received for every dollar expended. 

Mr. Speaker, the Republican Party had fastened upon the 
people a system of taxation that was not only a burden, but 
an outrage from every standpoint. For years and years our 
party had denounced the protective system as unjust and un- 


fair, but when we did so we were charged with trying to array 
labor against capital, with destroying the motive power behind 
the wheels of industry, and with removing the foundation stone. 
of American progress. The system was allowed to continue 
year after year. The people were misled and deceived, and the 
outrage continued, and as a result of its continuance it distorted 
the functions of what God intended to be a free government into 
tools of greed and vehicles of oppression. We saw the Woolen 
Trust extorting from the American people over $100,000,000 
each year in excess of what would have been a fair profit on 
woolen goods. We saw the Cotton Trust taking out of the 
pockets of the people over $90,000,000 a year more than they 
should have taken on cotton goods; and this vast sum of money 
was very largely coming out of the pockets of the men employed 
in the mills and factories and on the farm, and much of it from 
the 7,000,000 working girls in the factories and behind the 
counters. We saw the Steel Trust piling up colossal fortunes 
through enormous prices charged for steel products. One mem- 
ber of the Steel Trust has been giving away millions of dollars 
each year for a number of years, and has been unable up to this 
time to dispose of a very large part of the tremendous profits 
he received through a high protective tariff. Under this system 
we saw the wealth of the country drifting into the hands of a 
few men. It was enough to alarm us when we saw 50 men 
owning one thirty-fifth of all the wealth of the United States, 
and these 50 men largely dictating and controlling the legisla- 
tion of the country. 

It took the Democratic Party a number of years te educate 
the people on the tariff question, but finally they were awakened 
and in 1908 demanded of all parties a revision of the tariff 
downward. Every political party in existence promised, if 
given the power, to remove this burden of high protection. 
The people took the Republican Party at its word and commis- 
sioned it to revise the tariff downward, but the promise of that 
party was violated when the Payne-Aldrich bill was passed in- 
creasing the burdens of taxation instead of diminishing them. 
Then it was that Mr. Taft lost his opportunity. If he had ve- 
toed the Payne bill and sent it back to Congress, accompanied 
by a statement to the effect that it was not a redemption of the 
party pledge, it would have made him the hero of the hour, and 
in all probability he would haye been reelected to the Presi- 
dency. But Mr. Aldrich and Mr. Cannon and a few other stand- 
pat Republicans induced him to go over the country telling the 
people it was the best tariff law ever enacted in the history of 
the country. The people knew it was a vicious piece of legisla- 
tion, the press had denounced it from one end of the country to 
the other, and at the ballot box they answered Mr. Taft by the 
election of an overwhelming Democratie majority in the House 
of Representatives. Then the eyes of the people were turned 
on the Democratic Party to see what it would do. Every Demo- 
crat has a right to feel proud of the record made by our party 
in the redemption of our platform pledge. We immediately re- 
vised the tariff downward from an average of 97 per cent to an 
average of 26 per cent, making the rates highest on the luxuries 
of life and lowest on the necessities of life. We passed a tariff 
law that is indorsed by practically all of the people, regardless 
of party. There is plenty of protection in it for every legiti- 
mate industry, and it has not up to this time and never will 
close a single factory or throw a single laboring man out of em- 
ployment. Our manufacturers are selling billions of dollars’ 
worth of goods abroad in competition with the world, and time 
will show an increase in our foreign trade. The Underwood 
bill is the first tariff bill ever passed that did justice to the 
farmer. Heretofore the farmer has sold his products on a 
free-trade market and was compelled to buy the things he had 
to haye on a protected market. This was unfair. In writing 
the Underwood tariff bill we made it possible for the farmer to 
buy on a free-trade market as well as to sell on a free-trade 
market. I can take the Underwood bill and convince any 
farmer it is the first time he has ever had a square deal, so far 
as tariff legislation is concerned. While the Underwood bill 
will not lower the price of farm products, it will reduce the cost 
of living to the people in the great cities to a considerable ex- 
tent. It will give them cheaper clothing, cheaper shoes, cheaper 
stockings, cheaper wearing apparel of all kinds, and will give 
them cheaper food products by preventing the trusts having 
control of the farm products from charging outrageous prices 
during the winter months, when products fresh from the farm 
are not obtainable. In other words, it will prevent the extor- 
tion practiced by the combinations having in their possession 
and in cold storage food products of the farm. Our Republican 
friends have been trying to prejudice the farmers against our 
tariff bill because a few eggs and some butter was shipped from 
Argentina into New York City last winter. 

The fact is, the cold-storage men, having in their possession 
all the eggs and butter of the country, raised the price to the 
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point of extortion, and as a result a few eggs and some butter 
was imported; but this did not affect the price paid to the 
farmer. He had already sold his butter and eggs, and therefore 
was not affected by the price under such conditions in New York 
City. I am sure every farmer in the country will rejoice in the 
fact that the new tariff bill makes it impossible for the trusts 
and combinations to rob and plunder the poor people of the 
great cities. Every intelligent farmer knows that the price of 
his product is fixed by the law of supply and demand, and as 
the farmers are unable to form a trust or combination and hold 
their products the tariff has nothing to do with the price. So 
far as the Underwood bill is concerned, it can not lower the price 
of a single farm product, but will lower the price of the things 
the farmer must necessarily buy. It places all kinds of agri- 
cultural implements and farm machinery on the free list. It 
also places on the free list boots, shoes, harness, leather goods, 
wire fencing of all kinds, and many other necessities purchased 
annually by the farmer. The leading agriculturists of the coun- 
try have already indorsed the legislation and are satisfied with 
it. It is a complete redemption of our platform pledge and 
proved conclusively that our party knows how to legislate for 
all the people. 

Mr. Speaker, the Democratic Party had been advocating for 
many years the enactment of an income-tax law. Under our 
system of taxation it frequently happened that a poor man with 
a large family contributed more toward the running expenses 
of the Government than did the millionaire who was too proud 
to raise a family and had no one to feed and clothe except a 
wife and possibly a poodle dog. It was impossible to get such 
legislation through the Republican Party for the reason that 
the wealth of the country had found shelter uader the wings of 
that party and was contributing the money to perpetuate it in 
power. For years the appeal of the people for such legislation 
was denied; but just as soon as our party was restored to power 
we passed an income-tax law that will raise about $100,000,000 
off of the wealth of the country to be used in paying the running 
expenses of our Government. In other words, we lifted this bur- 
den from the shoulders of the poor people and placed it on the 
shoulders of the rich, where it rightly belongs. 

Prior to the election of 1910 it was charged by our Republican 
friends that the Democratic Party was antagonistic to pension 
legislation, and that if our party came into power no soldier 
could expect an increase of pension. Ex-Senator Beveridge went 
over Indiana telling soldiers that I was not sincere in my 
effort to secure for them better pensions; that what I was doing 
was done purely for political purposes; but the action of our 
party when placed in power showed conclusively how untruth- 
ful his statements were. 

The first week of the first regular session after the House 
became Democratic we reported out of the Pension Committee, 
of which I was a member, the most liberal pension bill ever 
passed by Congress in the history of the country. I was placed 
in charge of the bill on the floor of the House, and succeeded 
in passing it through that body in less than one week. For 
16 years the Republicans had been in control of both branches 
of the Goyernment and had persistently refused relief to the 
old soldier, but just as soon as we were given the power we 
forced through Congress the most liberal bill ever enacted into 
law. Following the enactment of this law, I had presented to 
me by the commander in chief of the Grand Army of the Re- 
public a lithograph copy of a resolution passed by the Grand 
Army of the Republic thanking me for what I did in securing 
that legislation. Under the circumstances there is every reason 
in the world why Union soldiers should hereafter support the 
Democratic Party. Many of them have been doing so, and 
more of them will in the future. 

Mr. Speaker, in my humble opinion, the greatest legislative 
achievement during the past 50 years was the enactment of 
the new currency law, which demonstrated conclusively that our 
party is capable of constructive legislation. For 30 years our 
currency system had been looked upon as a mere patchwork, 
and in fact was the laughingstock of the world. The neces- 
sity for the change was admitted by all. Investigations had 
been made and discussions had, but nothing in the way of 
action resulted. The old system was satisfactory to the 
moneyed interests of the country who were in complete control. 
These interests had been putting up the money to finance the 
Republican campaigns, and that party had paid them back by 
depositing millions of money in the great banks of Wall Street 
without charging the banks any interest. When I first came 
te Congress, several years ago, I introduced a bill requiring 
national banks to pay 2 per cent interest on Government funds. 
It was being paid on township, county, and State funds, and I 
could see no reason why it should not be paid on Government 
funds. I tried to get an indorsement of my bill from the Sec- 
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retary of the Treasury under the Roosevelt administration, 
and again from the Secretary of the Treasury under the Taft 
adininistration, but was unable to do so, as neither of the Sec- 
retaries were willing to charge the banks of Wall Street any 
interest upon such deposits. I made an investigation of the 
matter, and I found if national banks had paid 2 per cent inter- 
est on Government funds during the past 25 years, that it would 
have amounted to $36,000,000, and this vast sum of money was 
actually given away by the Republican Party for the campaign 
contributions received from these big banks, When the Wilson 
administration came in I was going to reintroduce my Dill, 
but was informed by the Treasury Department that the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury had the right to tix the conditions on which 
these deposits might be received, and soon thereafter the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury issued an order that national banks hay- 
ing on deposit Government funds showad pay interest, and they 
are now paying it; and it is amounting to something like a 
million dollars a year. Who would have thought that any 
party, in order that it might receive large campaign contribu- 
tions, would have given away millions of dollars of the people's 
money? President Wilson insisted that currency legislation 
should follow the enactment of the new tariff law, not alone 
because it was a pledge of our party, but becauc2 tlere was real 
need for it. Under the old system we had witnessed the power 
used and held by the great banks of the East in manipulating 
the money market, fixing interest rates, largely controlling the 
prices of farm and factory products, and bringing on panies 
when it suited the Wall Street crowd to do so. No such condi- 
tion will ever again arise under the new law. The control of 
money and the fixing of interest rates have been taken out of 
the hands of the big banks and placed in the hands of the people, 
where it properly belongs. The enactment of this law sounds 
the death knell of the Money Trust, and means no more finan- 
cial panies, It makes it impossible for the frenzied financiers 
of Wall Street to ever again concentrate the money of the coun- 
try in that city. It extends a helping hand to the farmer while 
protecting fully the interests of the business man and the 
banker. It makes it possible for your local banks to secure 
money to loan to legitimate business in order that the wheels 
of industry may not be stopped, and that business may be car- 
ried on for the benefit of those engaged in it, as well as for the 
benefit of the general public. It is legislation that will bring 
great good to all the people, and wipes out for all time to come 
every form of special privilege, so far as our banking and 
currency system is concerned. 

Mr. Speaker, if I had the time I should like to take up other 
achievements of the Wilson administration. I should like to 
speak of the system of parcel post we have established, which 
has been a remarkable success. It has made the Post Office 
Department self-supporting and has saved the people millions 
of dollars by reason of cheaper transportation. I should like 
to present to you in detail the 21 bills passed in the interest of 
labor, which have given to workingmen the protection they de- 
serve and have filled their hearts with gratitude for the Demo- 
cratie Party. I should like to present to you the splendid re- 
sults to be obtained through the Lever bill for farm-extension 
work and review in a general way the separate legislative acts 
we have passed directly in the interest of agriculture. I should 
like to discuss the antitrust laws we have just passed, which 
will protect the people from the extortion practiced by giant 
monopolies and combinations, I should like to remind you of 
the President’s policy of “ watchful waiting,” which has re- 
sulted in peace between the United States and Mexico and saved 
to the American people millions of money and the lives of thou- 
sands of our American boys. I should like to speak of the suc- 
cessful fight President Wilson made against the Wall Street 
Money Trust, which resulted in preventing a disastrous panic. 
I should like to go into detail and show how the lobby was 
eliminated from the Halls of Congress and seat of government 
through the exposures made by President Wilson. I should like 
to speak of the peace progran) of Secretary of State Bryan, who 
has negotiated treaties embodying the principle of “ postpone- 
ment” as an integral feature of international law, which treaties 
have been accepted by more than 30 Governments, more than 
two-thirds of the whole number in existence. I should like to 
speak of the work of this administration resulting in the volun- 
tary breaking up of interlocking directorates, which all admit 
have been the backbone of the trust system. I should like to 
speak of the Alaskan railway bill, which was an administration 
measure, and will result in making Alaska one of the most 
productive and prosperous northern countries of the world. 
There are many other achievements of this administration I 
would like to speak of, but I shall not take the time. 

Mr. Speaker, the splendid work our party has done should in- 
spire us with new zeal to press forward in our fight for the 
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rights of the people. Let us as Democrats continue to stand 
for equal and exact justice to all men and oppose special priv- 
lege in every form. Let us see that every man has a square 
deal and an equal opportunity under the law. Not many years 
ago we frequently heard members of our party speak of them- 
selves as Jackson Democrats, Cleveland Democrats, Bryan 
Democrats, gold Democrats, and silver Democrats, but now, 
thank God, we are all just plain Democrats, united as we never 
have been before, standing together shoulder to shoulder with 
Woodrow Wilson, fighting the battles of the people. Let us 
hope this happy condition will continue for the good of human- 
ity, for the good of the country, and for the cause of constitu- 
tional liberty throughout the world, until the nations of the 
earth, hearkening to the American drumbeat, under one lan- 
guage, one liberty, and one God, shall march down the pathway 
of time into the dawn of the millennial day. 


War Tax. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES A. FREAR, 


OF WISCONSIN, 


In THE House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Friday, September 25, 1914, 
On the bill (H. R. 18891) to increase the internal revenue, and for 
other purposes. 

Mr. FREAR. Mr. Speaker, the question before the House is, 
briefly, Shall a war tax of $100,000,000 be passed largely to 
pay for a scandalous $53,000,000 pork-barrel bill? Why pass a 
vicious bill that has been riddled here and in the Senate? Why 
tax Wisconsin $5,000,000 annually in order to pour floods of 
money into southern creeks and rivers, where navigation is a 
joke? Why give the enormous sum of $53,000,000 in cash, 
$33,000,000 in new projects, and 57.000.000 through the sundry 
civil bill, amounting in all to $93,000,000, principally to States 
south of the Ohio River, that furnish less than 10 per cent of 
the total water traffic? 

Why tax Wisconsin, Illinois, Indiana, Ohio, and Pennsylvania 
approximately one-quarter of the total amount in order to turn 
an unprecedented pork barrel into 50 creeks and insignificant 
harbors of North Carolina and Florida and into many other 
wasteful projects elsewhere? 

If the pork-barrel bill of $53,000,000 is defeated or reduced, 
why collect $100,000,000 war tax to cover an expenditure that 
is not to be made? Why tax the people to pay for a pork bar- 
rel, anyway? Why waste public money? The river and harbor 
bill follows the war-tax bill in the House. Both bills are wrong 
in principle. 

In his message of September 4 recommending a war tax the 
President said that the people of the country are intelligent 
and profoundly patriotic. Irrespective of partisanship, Repre- 
sentatives upon this floor have supported the President when- 
ever it has been possible to do so. We have witnessed patriot- 
ism before partisanship on many occasions during the present 
session. By our support of the currency bill, from which Re- 
publican committee members were excluded during the prepara- 
tion; by our support of a Mexican policy, which bristled with 
dangerous possibilities; by our support of antitrust measures 
and other important legislation Members on this side of the 
aisle have patriotically supported the President whenever it 
was believed for the best interest of the country to do so. 

We opposed to a man the unscientific, sectional Underwood 
tariff bill that discriminated against the vast agricultural in- 
terests of the North; that closed up sugar factories all over 
the country and will cut off over $50,000,000 annually in sugar 
tariff revenues alone. That tariff bill has not reduced the 
price of sugar or the high cost of living, but, on the contrary, 
it provides insufficient revenues and disappoints its supporters, 
as was inevitable. 

We have opposed caucus rule that governs the entire legis- 
lative program of the Democratic majority, and I hope we will 
patriotically oppose the ill-advised proposition advanced for 
the first time in the history of the country to levy a war tax 
in times of peace in order to cover wasteful and extravagant 
expenditures, 

The President asks for a war tax to raise $100,000,000 annu- 
ally. For what? Administration leaders say it is to cover 
past and future appropriations that have been made or are to 


be made. It is profitless to denounce responsibility for a deficit 


that will be caused by $50,000,000 lost in revenue receipts from 


sugar alone; and yet the country should know just why this 
tax is to be levied. 

A tremendous increase in Government expenditures under the 
present Democratic administration has been caused by wasteful 
appropriations. Statements submitted by the Appropriations 
Committee to the House show that increase during the last 
three years to be as follows: 


$988, 343, 840 
1, 057, 605, GO4 
ROE IS A aaa » 

Within two years the party that came into power through 
denunciation of Republican extravagance now admits its own 
wasteful extravagance to the extent of $101,055,437 annually 
1 appropriations made for the last Republican administra- 
tion. 

I listened to the able Democratic leader, Mr. FITZGERALD, 
chairman of the Appropriations Committee, when he said on 
this floor: 

Whenever I think of the horrible mess I shall be called upon to 
present to the country on bebaif pios the Democratic Party I am tempted 
to quit my place, * Our Democratic colleagues have not given 
sapport to us thus far during this session of Congress. They have voted 

recommendations they should not have voted against; they 
1 1 piled up public enditures until the Democratic 
Party is becoming a laughingstock of “the country, 

These words of condemnation from a qualified judge—and a 
Democrat—explain why over $100,000,000 in extra burdens will 
be saddled onto the country. 

It is now proposed to levy a war tax of $100,000,000, to in- 
clude a pending pork-barrel bill, largely built for southern 
projects; projects so scandalous that the bill has been con- 
demned all over the country, both North and South. 

Upon September 9 in the Senate the Senator from Utah; a 
recognized tariff authority, estimated a future shortage in the 
Treasury arising from tariff losses due to the European war of 
fifty or sixty millions of dollars a year. If the $53,000,000 
pork barrel is passed, that will cover this shortage, which is 
included in estimates at its full amount. How can we save 
that money and avoid a tax? The rivers and harbors bill passed 
the Senate for $20,000,000. Why not reduce the war tax 
$33,000,000 or for the full sum of $53,000,000? 

On the 30th of June, 1914, the unexpended appropriation for 
rivers and harbors amounted to $45,335,653. In addition to 
this amount, $6,990,000 was appropriated in 1914 through the 
sundry civil bill, so that over $52,000,000 in available appropri- 
‘ations is waiting to be spent on good, bad, or indifferent river 
and harbor projects all over the country. 

By spending $52,000,000 now available for river improvements 
and defeating the pending bill of $53,000,000 a deficit of 
‘$50,000,000 in tariff receipts will be avoided and a war tax in 
time of peace will be unnecessary. That is a plain business 
proposition. Drop the 1914 pork barrel. 

Let us economize and, if need be, pass a small emergency 
fund in addition to the $52,000,000, which is twelve times the 
amount spent in former years, when river traffic was at its 
height. Let us provide for meritorious river and harbor proj- 
ects of the country, but let us saye millions of dollars from the 
twenty-odd crooked creeks of North Carolina found in the bill 
and scores of other crooked creeks in Florida, Georgia, Texas, 
and other States. Let us save part of the $9,000,000 that is to 
go into a questionable $60,000,000 lower Mississippi River land 
reclamation project; also $2,000,000 that is a part of a $20,- 
000,000 Missouri River project, although it has been demon- 
strated Missouri River commerce will cost the Government 
over $150 per ton. Let us save $2,250,000 in the 1914 bill which 
provides that amount as a payment on a $20,000,000 bankrupt 
Delaware & Chesapeake Canal scheme. Let us save on the 
Tennessee, the Cumberland, the Coosa, aud scores of other 
wasteful projects that reach into many millions. 

Let us economize in earnest by stopping this shameful waste 
of money, money which must be raised, if at all, by compelling 
the people of my State and of every other State to pay a heavy 
war tax for a river and harbor pork barrel. 

If the pork barrel must go through, if we have lost all sense 
of economy and legislative responsibility, then let us postpone 
for a brief time the building of an Alaskan railway or the in- 
auguration of big highway expenditures. Let us economize and 
avoid the war tax. 

Facing all the mistakes of an unscientific tariff reduction, 
we may yet prevent a direct war tax of $100,000,000 by practic- 
ing economy. 

For five days in the House I exposed wasteful items in the 
pork-barrel bill. The people now are aroused to the wickedness 
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of the bill. It would never stand for a moment if it did not 
mix good projects with bad ones, but the people have a right to 
demand that bad projects be struck out, that the unexpended 
appropriations be used, and that a war tax be avoided. 

Where are the professions of the Democratic platform promis- 
ing economy? How do they square with $60,000,000 for rivers 
and harbors and $32,000,000 for new projects, which, added to 
the $52,000,000 now available, makes $137,000,000 proposed in 
cash or new obligations in 1914 for rivers and harbors? Is not it 
wasteful beyond parallel? Compare it with the old days when 
actual river traffic existed; when river and harbor bills rarely 
exceeded $10,000,000 annually. Every legitimate waterway 
interest would be amply covered by $52,000,000 now available. 
Why rock the boat? 

I desire to be patriotic. I desire to support the President's 

wish whenever it is based on sound reasoning, but a Congress 
that has placed $101,055,437 extra burden upon the people within 
the past two years will perform a patriotic service to the coun- 
try by defeating such wasteful expenditures. Let us throw 
the barrel overboard and save the ship. 

The people are patriotic and intelligent, as the President well 
says, and they are patient and indulgent when they believe 
they are being well governed, but the responsibility for waste- 
fulness lies primarily with Congress, and extravagance will not 
be forgiven if it is to be covered by a war tax which places 
an average burden of $1 on the shoulders of every man, woman, 
and child in the country. 1 


Does any Member or any citizen doubt the sentiment of the 
country as to the 1914 river and harbor bill? Extracts from 
some of the leading papers, taken from hundreds which haye 
come to my hands, are significant. 

The Philadelphia Inquirer said editorially on September 16: 


Gally the debate over the thieves’ bill, politely known as the rivers 
and harbors appropriations, goes on in the Senate. Having cut out 
appropriations of genuine merit to serve the interests of southern 
statesmen, it is interesting to watch the antics of our southern friends 
In their efforts to defend the great steal. * * + ‘The South is in 
the saddle sure enough. 


The Chicago Tribune of September 10 says: 


If the rivers and harbors appropriations were 50 per cent pure they 
would be opposed by uncompromising Congressmen determined that 
filehing should not have recognized place in the process of Govern- 
ment. Until the question of internal improvement can be taken up 
honestly by Congress these bills ought to be opposed. 


To the same effect are scores of papers at hand, including the 
Detroit News, the Christian Science Monitor, the Milwaukee 
Free Press, the Milwaukee Sentinel, and the Washington Herald, 
which says There's that $53,000,000 river and harbor bill, most 
of which is admitted to be sheer ‘pork.’” That waste should 
be stopped where it is. If the Democratic majority in Congress 
lacks the nerve to stop it, the President should veto it. The 
whole country would applaud. 

I could quote from the Washington Times, New York Sun, 
the Press, the Times, the Philadelphia Press, Cleveland Plain 
Dealer, and innumerable papers that ask Congress to swat the 
barrel. 

Collier's National Magazine, La Follette's, Pierson's, Chap- 
pel’s, World's Work, Saturday Evening Post, Harper's, and other 
periodicals have had strong editorial utterances on the subject. 
Many of these journals have had commendatory words regard- 
ing my own efforts in helping to start the fight, for which I am 
grateful, because it has been an unpleasant duty to perform. 
Yet it is a just fight, and when we consider the scandalous char- 
acter of the pork barrel and understand that $52,000,000 is now 
available for waterways improvement, and that a Democratic 
Congress is demanding a war tax to cover an additional $53,- 
000,000 pork barrel, it is time for hypocritical cant about Demo- 
cratic economy to take to the woods and avoid the wrath to come. 
The people are patient and long-suffering, they respect the 
President, but no Democrat can look with favor upon a Demo- 
eratic Congress which robs the people through a war tax in 
order to distribute political pork over the country, three-fourths 
of which goes to the South, to be paid largely by the North. 
Sectionalism is a matter of regret, but we only stultify our- 
selves when we wink at fraud, and the 1914 pork barrel is the 
worst fraud that has ever tried to roll through Congress. 

Let us use the $52,000,000 now available, defeat the pork 
barrel, and avoid a burdensome war tax. If the tax measure is 
passed by Congress in the face of these facts let full responsi- 
bility fall upon the shoulders of the party that has rolled up 
unprecedented and extravagant burdens during its brief period 
of public service. 
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The Democratie Party and Its Labor Legislation Record. 


SXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON: CYRUS CLINE, 
OF INDIANA, 1 
Is roe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, September 23, 1914, 


Mr. CLINE. Mr. Speaker, it has been said that labor-union 
men do not enter into politics. Theoretically, that may be true; 
practically, it is not true and should not be. It is the duty of 
every man to associate himself with that party that stands for 
the principles in which he believes and desires to see enacted 
into law. The Democratic Party in its last two platforms has 
taken a firm and decided stand upon questions affecting labor. 
It stated what it would do if intrusted with power and it has 
redeemed its promises. The last two Congresses have been 
democratic. They have given to labor, both organized and un- 
organized, all the recognition and legislation labor has had. 
In the 16 years the Republican Party was in power it not only 
failed to legislate on important labor subjects but it organized 
its committees of the House, notably the Judiciary and Labor 
Committees, so that no legislation could be reported out of 
those committees, 

I desire to recite a few things that the Democratic Congress 
has done to ameliorate and better the condition of the laboring 
man: 

First. It constituted an S-hour day a lawful day’s labor for 
all work done for the Government as well as all work done by 
the Government. 

Second. Congress passed n bill making the eight-hour law 
apply to a great number of men employed in dredging rivers 
and harbors and doing fortification work. The Supreme Coart 
has declared that men performipg this labor were not labor- 
ers and mechanics but seamen. 

Third. The fortification appropriation bill contained a pro- 
vision applying the eight-hour law to those engaged in the 
manufacture of powder and ordnance. 

Fourth. The eight-hour bill applies to post-office clerks and 
city mail carriers. 

Fifth. In the military and naval appropriation bills we ap- 
plied the eight-hour law to all work on naval construction. 

Sixth. The Children’s Bureau is a Democratic creation de- 
signed to promote the health and intelligence of those persons 
who will come to-morrow to administer the Government. One 
feature of the bureau is to put n end to child labor and liberate 
the child from those conditions that dwarf both the mind and 
the body. 

Seventh. The Democratic Party created the Department of 
Labor, with a Secretary to be a member of the President's 
Cabinet, to help shape these policies that shall best protect and 
promote the interests of the laboring classes. ‘The Secretary 
of Labor has the power of mediation in disputes between labor 
and capital and the lawful authority to appoint conciliators in 
cases where, in his judgment, it is wise to do so. 

Eighth. The industrial commission bill, providing for the 
inyestigation of all disputes between the employer and the 
employee. 

Ninth. The seamen’s bill, to give freedom to the seamen, pro- 
yides skilled seamanship, and equalizes operating expenses of 
foreign with American vessels. 

Tenth. Denying interstate commerce to convict-made goods 
unless the goods are branded according to the law of the State 
into which the goods are shipped, that the purchaser may be 
advised as to the character and make of the goods, This is 
done that unfair competition with free labor may be broken up. 

Eleventh. The abolition of the gag rule that, through the 
Executive order of Presidents Roosevelt and Taft, prohibited 
the employees of the Post Office Department from presenting 
their grievances to Congress under penalty of being subjected 
to discharge. Under the Executive order the absurd condition 
imposed was that an employee could not take his or her griey- 
ance to a Member of Congress unless it had the “O. K.” of 
the superior officer. In all probability the superior officer may 
have been responsible for the grievance. 

Twelfth. The Democratic Party passed the phosphorus-match 
bill to protect the worker in the match industry from the injury. 
known as phossy-jaw. 


Thirteenth. We provided a compensation-for-injury act to 
apply to employees in the Bureau of Mines when in demonstra- 
tion and other dangerous work. 

Fourteenth. The naval appropriation bill contains a provision 
that all coal mined for use in the Navy shall be made under the 
eight-hour law. 

Fifteenth, The anti-injunction bill to protect workingmen 
when a dispute arises between employer and employee in a square 
deal with the employer before the courts. Federal judges have 
assumed an autocratic power not in harmony withour institutions 
in issuing injunctions and restraining orders. We denounce the 
usurpation of such power and its application to labor bodies and 
farmers’ organizations when the Sherman antitrust law never 
contemplated that its provisions should apply to those classes. 

Sixteenth. We also passed a bill to provide for trial by jury 
where the defendant was charged with indirect contempt. This 
is the American doctrine, No man charged with an offense crim- 
inal in its nature ought to be denied a trial by jury. 

Seventeenth. We passed recently the Clayton bill amending the 
Sherman antitrust law wherein we distinctly provide that the law 
shall not apply to labor unions and farmers’ organizations not 
organized for profit on a stock basis. It is the object of the 
Democratic Party to protect the rights of property and the 
liberty of the citizen. Undoubtedly this act is the most signifi- 
cant piece of labor legislation enacted in this or any country. 

The discussion of the Sherman law with relation to labor 
usually proceeds from a false premise. Originally, the Sherman 
law dealt with commercial preperty—not men. It sought to 
prohibit men who entered into a corporate capacity in com- 
mercial transaction from destroying lawful competition in trade, 
controlling prices, and operating in restraint of trade. So well 
was the object and purpose of this legislation understood by its 
promoters in its inception that evidence is abundant to show 
that it was not presumed to include labor unions and farmers’ 
organizations. The historical fact is the great corporate bodies, 
fortressed by unlimited capital, covering wide stretches of ter- 
ritory and employing many thousands of men, were then in the 
infancy of their development, but sufficiently dangerous to de- 
mand restrictive legislation. Labor unions and farmers’ or- 
ganizations were likewise in their 3 

The purpose of the Sherman Act was to liberate commerce 
and commercial transactions from the grip of greedy men. The 
Sherman law was confined to articles of trade and exchange, 
and rightfully so. No man understands now or understood then 
that labor is a commercial product that you could go into the 
market and buy and seil. We only sell the product of labor, 
not labor itself. So no man or set of men can “corner” it, 
restrict it, or control it so as to operate it as a limitation on 
production or as a restraint upon trade. I yoted to exempt 
labor organizations and farmers’ organizations from the opera- 
tion of the Sherman law. I believed it was the correct and 
proper thing to do. Let me give you a reason for doing so. 
Labor is the most important and necessary element of our social 
and economic life. It invests the finished product of the factory, 
the mine, and the wide diversity of our commercial industries 
with 50 to SO per cent of their value. The potential power of 
labor is the greatest asset in our national development. Our 
unlimited field of natural wealth is waiting for the genius of 
labor. The basis of all national happiness and the enjoyment 
of property lies in extending to the laborer the largest liberty. 
Civilization moves upward as you enlighten and thereby 
strengthen labor and share with it its proper proportion of the 
wealth it creates. This age of progress will be preserved so 
long as you keep in mind the equitable division of the profits 
that the worker produces. Capital enters into combination for 
its mutual protection and profit. It has a right to do so under 
certain well-defined limitations. Against such combinations the 
worker enters into organization to protect his capital, his labor, 
increase his wages, and shorten his hours. Why should not the 
same rights be accorded labor that are accorded to capital? 
The Clayton bill simply makes definite the original purpose of 
the act. No man would deny the right of the laboring man to 
organize to benefit his condition. If he may organize, he may 
exercise certain rights and powers that make effectual the 
organization, else the mere act of organizing would be an ab- 
surdity. I would not indorse any legislation eliminating the 
laboring man or any other citizen from the operation of the 
criminal statute in the destruction of life or injury to property. 
This is a Government of law, not of license. Equality before 
the law is the genesis of free and enduring government. 

In addition to the direct labor legislation that I have invited 
your attention to somewhat in detail, we have passed many 
other important measures of great benefit to the laboring classes, 
among which are the following: 
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First. A bill providing for direct election of United States 
Senators. 

Second. A bill revising the tariff downward that carries an 
average rate of duties of 100 per cent to an average rate of 25 
per cent duties. This legislation is a companion to the anti- 
trust legislation that will result, when business conditions have 
eee properly adjusted, to lowering the cost of the necessaries 
0 e, 

Third. A bill providing for a parcel-post system that has 
saved the people over that paid formerly to express companies 
within one year nearly nine millions of dollars. 

Fourth. We haye enacted a new banking law that takes the 
control of our money affairs out of Wall Street banks and dis- 
tributes the money throughout the country, keeps it in channels of 
trade where it belongs. Nothing so militates against the steady 
employment of labor as the evil manipulation of our currency. 

Fifth. We have enacted an income-tax law that, following the 
Democratic doctrine, takes $100,000,000 of taxation from neces- 
sities that the common people must have and places the taxation 
where it belongs, to wit, on those best able to bear It. 

This legislation is Democratic legislation; reported from 
Democratic committees and enacted into law by the Demo- 
cratic Congress. I challenge any Republican to show where 
his party is entitled to credit for originating and passing a 
single act of importance to relieve the laboring man. The 
laboring man ought to stay with his friends. Not an act 
enumerated but what has received my support and vote. The 
laboring man who wants to reenact the Payne-Aldrich tariff 
bill ought to vote the Republican ticket. I am opposed to it. 
The laboring man who wants to submit himself and his fellow- 
workers to midnight injunctions again ought to vote the Re- 
publican ticket. I am opposed to them. The laboring man who 
wants to repeal the income tax on wealth that pays a hundred 
million of taxes and pay his share of it himself ought to vote 
the Republican ticket. I will not support such legislation. 
The laboring man who is opposed to the parcel-post law ought 
to vote the Republican ticket. I am in favor of the law. The 
laboring man who wants an unlimited foreign immigration to 
come to our shores and compete for the job he has ought to 
vote the Republican ticket. I want to restrict immigration. 
On the contrary, the laboring man who wants to correct the 
evils of Republican legislation, who wants to maintain equality 
of opportunity for himself and his children in the race of life, 
ought to vote the Democratie ticket. That is the cardinal doe- 
trine of the Democratic Party. 


Emergency Revenue Legislation. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ANDERSON H. WALTERS, 


OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
IN tue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 

Friday, September 25, 1914, 
On the bill (H. R. 18891) to increase the internal revenue, and for 

other purposes. ; 

Mr. WALTERS. Mr. Speaker, in opposing the passage of the 
so-called war-tax bill I desire to direct attention to a phase 
of the processes of legislation, not confined to this measure 
alone, but which characterizes every bill of importance consid- 
ered in the House. Members of the House have been in receipt 
of protests from various trade and business organizations, cor- 
porations, and individuals against levying taxes on the prod- 
ucts of their business, on their resources, or on their incomes. 

No fault can properly be found with the great majority of these 

communications, but it is of interest to note the methods in 

vogue by business men and others to secure an influence with 
and in the Congress. In a late primary campaign in Pennsyl- 
vania the following was issued: 

[Independent Brewing Co. of Pittsburgh; capacity, 1,200,000 barrels; 
neral offices, twenty-third floor, First National Bank Building, 
ttsburgh, Pa.; Walter P. Hansell, president; C. H. Friend, vice 

38 ; James P. Mulvihill, vice president and sales manager; 

. C. Baxmeler, secretary; Charles E. Succop, treasurer. Breweries: 

Duquesne, American, D. Lutz & Son, Chartiers Valley, First Na- 


tional, Homestead, Hill Top, Home, Globe, Charleroi, Monessen, New 
Kensington, Loyalhanna, Anderton, Butler.] 
To our stockholders: 

In view of the strenuous cam being carried on by the Anti- 
Saloon League, kindred organizations and their followers, aiming to 
enact sumptuary legislation in our State, and the effect such legisla- 
tion would have on the value of brewing investments, it is absolutely 
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necessary, in order to properly protect your interests, that you become 


active in the campaign. 

We therefore solicit your cooperation and influence in behalf of the 
eandidacies of the Hon. Bores Pexrose for United States Senator and 
Messrs. Thomas S. Crago, M. M. Garland, A. J. Logan, and John R. K. 
Scott for Congressmen at large, as well as for the local congressional, 
State senatorial, and State legislative district candidates, as shown on 
the folders Inclosed herewith. 

We have no hesitancy in indorsing all of these candidates for the 
respective offices named, and belieye that your holdings will not suffer 
in any manner in the event of their election, as they are broad-gauged, 
libe ded men, who can be depended upon to treat your interests 
fairly in all legislative matters. 

Respectfully, yours, 
. INDEPENDENT BREWING Co., 
WALTER P. HANSELL. 


River and Harbor Bill. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. STEPHEN M. SPARKMAN, 


OF FLORIDA, 
Ix tHe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, September 21, 1914. 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. Speaker, in view of the full and 
lengthy discussion of the rivers and harbors bill now in the Sen- 
ate, when that measure was before the House I had supposed 
that it would be unnecessary for me or anyone else favoring it 
when here to again speak in its defense, nor do I know that 
such a course is necessary now; indeed, I am inclined to believe 
it is not. But in view of criticisms since made here and else- 
where I shall ask the indulgence of the House while I refer to 
some of them, together with the policy we have been pursuing 
for many years and are yet pursuing toward the improvement 
of our navigable waterways. 

These critics of rivers and harbors bills are not the first who 
have arisen, nor will they be the last. Others have occupied 
the same field before them, have gone over the same ground, 
and others will follow them. Then, too, with an occasional ex- 
ception, they are of one class here—new Members—the origin 
of their criticism in most cases being likewise the same—lack 
of information as to the importance and nature of the work to 
be done. The new Member, coming fresh from other fields of 
endeavor, in which he has not had the opportunity or time to 
study and familiarize himself with the great transportation 
problems of the country and the important bearing our nav- 
igable waterways have upon the just and proper solution of 
these problems, is inclined to fall into the error of supposing 
that this class of governmental work is unnecessary and a 
wasteful use of the public revenues. Service here, however, for 
a few terms, followed by the study of those questions, eventually 
works a change in the views of such critics and they come to 
understand the importance of the appropriations Congress has 
been making for the improvement of our rivers and harbors. 
They come to know what a large majority of the people al- 
ready know—that every dollar of their money judiciously ex- 
pended in that way comes back multiplied many times in 
cheaper freight rates, in increased transportation facilities, and 
in the stimulus given to productive energy resulting in the more 
rapid development of the great and varied resources of our 
country. They learn, too, what the people already know—that 
while mistakes may and do occur both in engineering and in the 
selection of projects for approval by Congress, these are few 
and unavoidable in an undertaking so great as the improve- 
ment of hundreds of harbors on ocean, gulf, and lake and of 
more than 25,000 miles of navigable rivers and canals. They 
also learn that the rivers and harbors bills are not “ pork- 
barrel” affairs nor the result of logrolling practices; that the 
Members of Congress, sent here by honest constitnencies, are 
honest and honorable men who would not and do not stoop to 
the reprehensible practice of bartering the public money for 
votes in the legislative halls, whether House or Senate. All 
these things are soon learned, and the one-time critic gives way 
to some newer Member or Members, who in turn learn the same 
lessons as the days go by. 

Now, I do not wish to be understood as objecting to honest 
and fair criticism, for no harm can be done, while good may be 
accomplished thereby. If a measure like a river and harbor 
bill is defective, it ought to be criticized and the defects pointed 
out in order that they may be corrected. If it is a proper 
measure, analysis and fair criticism will not hurt it. 

Those of the national legislators who have found fault with 
the pending river and harbor bill are not numerous only two 
or three in the House and as many perhaps in a coordinate body. 


Of these last, however, I will not speak, nor will I take note of 
their criticisms, 

While objection has been raised here to the size of the bill 
the weight of the criticisms have fallen on individual items, 
The gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. FREAR], for instance, after 
pointing out what he thought were many vicious items in the 
measure when it was before the House, some days after its 
passage through that body printed in the Recorp of April 10 
last an extended and what I presume was designed to be a 
complete and exhaustive statement of all his objections to the 
bill. In this statement, containing some 22 pages of the Cox- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD, he specifies, in his charge of logrolling and 
waste, a little more than 2 dozen items—26 items to be exact— 
out of 301 projects in the bill as it left the House. These items 
are, however, too many by 26 if his denunciation of them is 
well founded, for, that being true, they should not be in that or 
any other measure. To be sure, he denounces as a fraud and 
a criminal waste of public money 90 per cent of the bill, yet 
only specifies the projects I have mentioned. Of these, 18 call 
for expenditures aggregating the relatively small sum of 
$1,179,669, and yet the waterways to be improved by this ex- 
penditure have a commerce of more than 3,000,000 tons. Of 
course some of these waterways carry a greater tonnage than 
others, but each is an important artery of trade judged by the 
chief test of merit, that of commerce to be benefited, present 
and prospective. These 26 streams are all on the Atlantic and 
are located in the States of New Jersey, Delaware, Maryland, 
Virginia, North Carolina, and Florida. True, there are others 
referred to by him, but they are all large projects, or relatively 
so, and none, I believe, except the upper Mississippi north of 
the Ohio River. 

Time will not admit of a specific reference to all these water- 
ways, nor of a detailed answer to the criticisms he makes of 
their treatment in the pending bill. Two of them, however, 
the Oklawaha and Kissimmee Rivers, being in the State which 
I have the honor of representing here, I shall take the liberty 
of noticing and of dealing at some length with his criticisms 
of the projects submitted for their improvement. 

When the gentleman strikes these two waterways he is par- 
ticularly caustic and severe, characterizing the adoption of the 
Oklawaha River project as a crooked game, filching money 
from the Treasury for the benefit not of commerce but to 
develop water power for the benefit of one J. D, Young. 

Now, first, I want to deny with all the emphasis at my com- 
mand that the improvement is to develop water power for J. D. 
Young or anyone else, for it has absolutely no foundation in 
fact, as a study of the report will show. The gentleman was 
kind enough to refer to a certain portion of the engineer's re- 
port as proof of his assertion, and yet a reference to this par- 
ticular paragraph contradicts the charge he makes, for it is 
there shown that it is not proposed by this improvement to 
develop any water power whatever. That portion of the para- 
graph which is found in the district officer’s report, page 19, 
is as follows: 

A small amourt of water power could be developed at the oH Tarp 
dams at the lower end of the Kyle & I. Canal and at Moss Bluff. 
The fall at these dams would be 7 feet G inches and 11 feet, respec- 
tively. The amount of water available is 124 cubic feet per second. 
I do not believe that any plan for the development of this power could 
be coordinated with a plan for the improvement of the river in the 
interest of navigation, in view of the very small amount of power that 
could be developed. 

True, in another part of the report a suggestion is made that 
by certain changes in the plan outlined large bodies of land 
could be drained. The chief, however, advises against this for 
the present, but recommends that the Secretary of War be 
given authority in the future to make such modifications of the 
project submitted as may be approved by the Chief of Engineers 
and as may be necessary to provide for land drainage and recla- 
mation as well as for navigation, the work, however, not to be 
undertaken until local interests shall have deposited with the 
Secretary of War an amount equal to the estimated cost of 
such improvements, meaning improvements exclusively in the 
interest of drainage and reclamation. 

So it will be seen that the improvement recommended and to 
be made by the Government is solely for the purpose of naviga- 
tion, and that if any drainage plan is undertaken later the 
parties benefited are to pay for the same to the last cent. 
Hence I say it is purely a navigation project and one, too, of 
great merit. As to that let us see. l 

The river rises and for a part of its course runs through the 
lake region of the middle peninsula of Florida, one of the 
citrus fruit growing sections of the State; thence for a greater 
part of the remaining distance, through thousands of acres of 
the finest truck and farming land in the world. Tributary to 
this river and entirely dependent upon it for water transporta- 
tion are not only large areas of heavily timbered land, together 
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with a farming section second to none in the State, but also the 
flourishing towns of Ocala, Leesburg, Eustis, Umatilla, Tavares, 
and numerous others, containing or surrounded by more than 
50,000 inhabitants, the most of them following the various in- 
dustrial pursuits incident to a progressive people engaged in 
the development of a State with perhaps a greater variety of 
resources than any other in the Union. There are also large 
kaolin and infusorial earth deposits along this waterway, with 
an output of upward of 40 carloads of the former product per 
day or, say, 60,000 tons now being shipped by rail at figures 
making the margin of profit small and greatly crippling the 
industry, all of which, together with a hundred thousand tons 
of the latter per annum, could and no doubt would use the river 
if it were improved as contemplated. 

The improvement would not only furnish a navigable channel 
of more than 90 miles, but would connect several large lakes 
with a perimeter of 125 miles, thus making the entire shore 
line of the waterway at least 215 miles. As bearing to some 
extent upon conditions there and the resources of the country 
adjacent to the river, I quote from Capt. (now Maj.) Slat- 
tery's report on the project the following: 

Most of the land on the banks of the lakes is susceptible to cultiva- 
tion, and the adjacent land is high and rolling and favorably situated 
for orange groves, truck farms, and 5 building sites. The 
citizens are enterprising and enthusiastic in ard to the development 
of the locality. Many miles of hard-surfa road have been con- 
structed, and the citizens of Leesburg authorized the bonding of the 
town for the construction of a canal through the town to connect Lakes 
Harris and Griffin, between which the town lies, and the limits of 
which extend from lake to lake. A length of 2,350 feet of this canal 
has been excavated from Lake Griffin and 2,140 feet from Lake Harris, 
leaving 3.400 feet still to be excavated, which includes a new align- 
ment of the portion of the canal from Lake Harris. The right of way 
for this canal and wharfage space at the basin, I am informed, bas 
heen acquired by the municipality. 

And I may add that this canal is to be turned over to the 
Government free of cost, and will become a part of the water- 
way. There was formerly a large commerce on this river, 
which finally diminished in volume owing to the fact that the 
channel was not kept in repair and with such depth of water 
ns would warrant its free and constant use, but there is, even 
now, under all the difficulties attending the navigation of the 
stream, a respectable traffic of upward of a hundred thousand 
tons per annum, as shown by the latest reports, This tonnage, 
when the navigation of the upper river is improved as con- 
templated through that magnificent region, with ifs numerous 
and valuable products of forest and mine, of orchard and 
zroye, of farm and- garden, will largely increase. What is 
especially significent in that connection is the estimate, a con- 
servative one, too, it would appear, made by the engineers that 
a saving in the transportation of freight, mostly by water, will 
be made of at least $600,000 per year; but if half that is saved, 
the people of this country will in two and one-half years get 
back more thau the entire cost of the improvement, for not 
only would the shippers be benefited by such saving, but the 
consumers as well. 

Moreover, this improvement is intended to form a part oi 
the waterway across Florida from the Atlantic to the Gulf 
whenever that waterway is constructed in its entirety. Such a 
proposition has recently been under consideration by the en- 
gineers, but while reporting against the immediate construction 
of a canal across the State, they find that the route embracing 
the present Oklawaha River with the proposed improvement 
would be the best whenever the canal is constructed, which it 
is thought will be desirable in the not distant future. This pro- 
posed use of the waterway would abundantly justify the im- 
provement if the other great advantages mentioned were 
eliminated. 

Certainly a work promising so much by way of benefit to 
general as well as local commerce is abundantly justified, and 
its adoption should not be characterized as a steal or the filch- 
ing of money from the United States Treasury. 

The gentleman from Wisconsin is equally unfair and equally 
wide of the mark when he comes to deal with the Kissimmee 
River, which he characterizes as a creek, dry eight months in 
the year, the improvement of which, according to his more or 
less solemn asseveration, is a real estate scheme worked in the 
interest of an ex-Member of Congress. He winds up his tirade— 
I can not characterize it otherwise—against this unfortunate 
and unoffending object of his wrath with an illustration which 
he no doubt thinks apt and by which he would liken his col- 
leagues on this floor to cracksmen and horse thieves. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, there is nothing in this project to justify 
this characterization, for it is a highly meritorious proposi- 
tion, one for the benefit of commerce, and for the especial bene- 
fit of no individual or scheme. That river, which he prefers to 
call a creek, like the Oklawaha, rises in and runs partly through 
one of Florida's many lake regions and partly through a fertile 
prairie country from 10 to 30 miles wide. It has its source in 


Lake Tohopekaliga, on which the thriving city of Kissimmee is 
located, and flows for a distance of 137 miles into Lake Oke- 
chobee, which has a natural outlet through the Caloosahatchee 
River to the Guif and through two or three drainage canals 
constructed by the State into the Atlantic. The purpose of the 
improvement is not only to furnish increased transportation 
facilities for the people and products near the stream te and 
from its source at Kissimmee, but also to open up a navigable 
waterway from its mouth in Lake Okechobee, 150 miles from 
the Gulf and almost the same distance to the Atlantic, the 
whole when completed to give a continuous navigation from 
Kissimmee 250 miles to the Gulf and about 220 miles to the 
Atlantic. This, too, at a first cost of only $47,000. 

There being no railroads through that section, the river fur- 
nishes the only means of transportation the people there have. 
At ordinary low water the stream has only 2 feet of available 
depth, but even in its lowest stages it is not dry eight months 
in the year, as the gentleman asserts, nor is it dry during any 
period, short or long, but is navigable and is navigated by boats 
carrying freight and passengers the year round. 

True, Mr. Speaker, navigation is difficult there when the 
water is low; but in face of these difficulties few, if any, 
streams in the country can show a more healthy or a more sat- 
isfactory commercial growth. From 1909 to 1912 its freight 
tonnage grew from 10,000 tons to 71,000 tons, an increase in 
three years of more than 700 per cent, the commerce consisting 
of such items as bricks, jumber, building material, fertilizers, 
fish, grain, oranges and other fruits, vegetables, groceries, and 
general merchandise. One of the engineers, calling attention to 
this remarkable increase, in a recent report states that it is 
due to general prosperity, and particularly to an increase in 
the fruit and vegetable output, which are staple products of 
that section, and products, too, in which the entire country is 
interested. Just here a pertinent question would be, If the in- 
crease of traffic has been so rapid under the adverse condi- 
tions mentioned, what may we expect when we give the people 
in that fertile valley a 3-foot navigation the year round, as is 
contemplated in the project adopted? ; 

Now, Mr. Speaker, a word as to the charge that the proiect 
is a real estate scheme. I suppose the only foundation for this 
charge is a copy of a letter contained in the document recom- 
mending the project written by a Mr. Kribbs to one of the 
engineers, who was evidently seeking information as to the 
possibilities of the section from a commercial standpoint. In 
this letter the writer refers to a large tract of land near the 
river which the owners were proposing to divide into lots and 
sell to prospective purchasers, who, no doubt, would need and 
would use water transportation, as there is none other to be 
had. But how this can justify the charge made is beyond my 
comprehension. I can understand how it may furnish an argu- 
ment in favor of the improvement, as it would offer a promise 
of an increase in the products of the section and added freight 
for the river traffic, but can not understand how it could consti- 
tute an argument against the work. 

Let me only add that if this is not a worthy project there 
are few, if any, in the bill, and the same, even if in slightly 
varying degrees, may properly be said of all the remainder of 
the 17 smaller projects criticized by the gentleman. 

As I said, time will not permit me to go over the remaining 
smaller items, but I may add that they are, in my opinion, all 
worthy and in line with the liberal but conservative policy we 
haye been pursuing for the past 20 years toward our rivers and 
harbors, 

The gentleman from Wisconsin also mentions some § or 10 
larger projects scattered about, mostly in the Southern States, 
which he designates in his easy and choice rhetoric as “larger 
and more important grafts.” These include the Mississippi, the 
Missouri, the Trinity, the Brazos and Coosa Rivers, the Chesa- 
peake & Delaware Canal, and last but not least, the Ohio River. 

Mr. Speaker, I have not the time to notice in detail his attack 
on these projects, and it is not necessary that I should, as all 
of them, except the Chesapeake & Delaware Canal, were started 
prior to 1910, while the projects for the remaining streams, ex- 
cept the Missouri, were adopted prior to that year, and have 
hence been under improvement for a long while, even during 
most of the time covered by the incumbency of the Hon. T. 
E. Burton, chairmau of the House Committee on Rivers and 
Harbors, who justly enjoyed the reputation of being the best 
informed man in either branch of Congress on river and harbor 
matters, as well as that of an able and honest legislator. If 
they had been unworthy, either he or some other Member of this 
Honse would doubtless have then discovered the fact. More- 
over, these items have all been discussed on the floor of this 
House, the most of them several times during the last decade, 
so that the Members here are familiar with them or have had 
abundant opportunities of becoming so. 
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Mr. Speaker, I have said that I have no objection to honest 
and fair criticism, but I submit that the wild and intemperate 
language of the gentleman from Wisconsin, to which I have 
referred, is not of that nature and I regret to see it indulged in 
here or elsewhere. 

After all, Mr. Speaker, what is the nature of the measure that 
seems to provoke such harsh language on the part of the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin and a few others? Why, sir, it is a 
bill for the improvement of the navigable waters throughout 
the country in order that their efficiency may be increased so 
that they may aid the people, exporters and importers, shippers, 
farmers, manufacturers, and producers everywhere in reaching 
the consumers with the greatest ease and at the lowest possible 
cost, to the end that all, producers and consumers alike, may 
be benefited. It is a bill proposed in response to an economic, 
commercial, and popular demand, nationwide in its sweep, for 


liberal treatment of our rivers and harbors—a bill framed on- 


the same lines and of like character, both in detail and sub- 
stance, in purpose and effect, with its predecessors for the past 
20 years and more. 

Since 1894 there have been nine general rivers and harbors 
bills enacted into law, one for each of the years 1896, 1899, 1902, 
1905, 1907, 1910, 1911, 1912, and 1918. That of 1896 carried cash 
and authorizations amounting to $76,195,570.87, being the largest 
in amount of any that had up to that time passed. In addition, 
it was the largest in the number of projects treated of any that 
has ever passed Congress, and may be said to have marked the 
beginning of the present liberal policy toward our navigable 
waterways. 

True, the bill of 1899 was relatively a small one, only aggre- 
gating $36,730,166.07; the next bill, however, that of 1902, was 
much more liberal, carrying $65,107,602. Again, the bill of 1905 
was not large as compared with the preceding one, only ap- 
propriating and authorizing $35,355,533.04; but this was fol- 
lowed in 1907 by a bill carrying in all $86,872,432, the largest 
by far that was ever enacted. Indeed, it was twice as large as 
the pending measure when it left the House. Nor were those 
the only efforts made during that time to enact river and harbor 
legislation, for in 1901 a bill framed by the Rivers and Harbors 
Committee of the House, during the chairmanship of the Hon. 
T, E. Burton, had passed the House and was sent to the Senate 
carrying $59,935,415. There, however, it was talked to death by 
a Senator who, having determined to kill the measure, procured 
and held the floor in a so-called discussion of its provisions until 
the session came to a close on the 4th of March of that year. 

This was a very meritorious bill and ought to have passed, 
but the language used by that Senator and one or two others in 
its denunciation was almost if not quite as harsh as any used 
in criticism of this bill. For instance, in opening his remarks 
on the conference report, this Senator said: 

Mr. President, I have no hesitation in saying in the presence of the 
Senate that the basis pon which this bill and all river and harbor bills 
for a dozen years, within the scope of my knowledge, have been con- 
structed is vicious and entirely contrary to just and equitable princi; 
of legislation. ay Senator who carefully read this bill and in 
conjunction with it the report upon which it is based will inevitably 
be driven to the conclusion, l though that conclusion may be 
and humiliating as it is, that the is framed, constructed, and com- 
pleted upon the despicable principle of division and silence, 

Later on in the debate another Senator characterized it as 
“one of those iniquitous measures that is attempted to be 
passed upon each and every occasion by interesting this, that, 
and the other Senator in this, that and the other State.” He 
further expressed the belief that it was “an iniquitous measure, 
to use,” as he said, “the vulgar term, a steal.” 

I only make these quotations, Mr. Speaker, to show not only 
that like criticisms of river and harbor bills have been going 
on for many years, but that one of the best measures ever 
introduced into Congress did not escape the severest condemna- 
tion. The bill was not only a highly meritorious measure, but 
was framed upon lines identical with others before and since, 
including the present, some of which passed without serious 
criticism, 

The defeat of this measure, however, was not approved by 
the country. On the contrary, it was condemned by the people, 
who were becoming restive at the slow progress being made in 
river and harbor improvement under biennial and triennial 
bills, and noting the ease with which even one of those measures 
could be killed on its way to the statute books, they began to 
demand the enactment of annual bills. 

The growth of this sentiment in favor of the liberal treat- 
ment of our rivers and harbors was yoiced in the Democratic 
platform of 1904, which declared in favor of liberal appropria- 
tions for the care and improvement of the waterways of the 
country,” and condemned the “policy of starving home develop- 
ment in order to feed the greed for conquest and the appetite 
for national prestige’ and display of strength.” This declara- 


tion was followed by a still stronger one in the Democratic 
platform of 1908, which, after stating the well-recognized fact 
that “water furnishes the cheaper means of transportation,” 
declared that “the National Government, haying the control 
of navigable waters, should improve them to their fullest 
capacity.” Then- followed a further declaration earnestly 
favoring “the immediate adoption of a liberal and comprehen- 
sive plan for improving every water course in the Union 
* * è justified by the needs of commerce“ This declara- 
tion, strong and comprehensive, was approved in the Demo- 
cratic platform of 1912. 

The platform utterances of the Republican Party on that sub- 
ject were of a like effect. Following the liberal bills of 1902, 
1905, and 1907, the last named, as has been said, being the 
largest ever passed by Congress, the Republican platform of 
1908 pointed to the forward step in the improvement of the in- 
land waterways of the country as one of its greatest achieve- 
ments, while after the adoption by Congress in 1910 of the 
annual bill feature, followed by that of 1911, when every branch 
of the law-making body was under the control of that party, its 
platform of 1912 declared in favor of “a liberal and systematic 
policy for the improvement of our rivers and harbors, such im- 
provements to be made upon expert information and after a 
careful comparison of cost and prospective benefits.” So it will 
be seen that the two old parties, the Democratic and the Repub- 
lican, are both irrevocably committed to a policy of liberal treat- 
ment of our rivers and harbors. : 

In the meantime sentiment in fayor of annual bills became so 
strong that Congress after an emergency measure was enacted in 
1909 adopted that feature in the bill of 1910, followed as it has 
been by those of 1911, 1912, and 1913, with that of 1914 now 
pending before the Senate. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, let me ask wherein does this measure differ 
from its predecessors that it should be condemned even by a 
few, while those that have gone before are praised or quietly 
accepted as meritorious? Why, sir, there is practically no dif- 
ference between this and the bills heretofore mentioned, except 
that five of the nine mentioned appropriated larger and only four 
smaller sums, with the further exception that there is not so 
much carried by way of authorization in this as in the most of 
those that have preceded it. But the necessity for authoriza- 
tions in the case of annual bills is not so great as when such 
measures are passed at longer intervals, it being much easier for 
the engineers to estimate at the end of one fiscal year for the 
next than it is to make an estimate for work covering two or 
three years at a time. Besides, it is better to cover only one 
year at a time, because if mistakes are made in engineering or 
unlooked-for difficulties arise they can easily be rectified or the 
plans changed to suit altered conditions, thus often effecting 
economies not possible when an estimate has to cover a longer 
period of time. Furthermore, when annual bills have become a 
fixed fact, so that a contractor may reasonably expect an appro- 
priation for a project each year, he will plan with reference to 
this certainty of legislation and will giye the Government the 
benefit of figures quite as low as if he were bidding under an 
authorization for a continuing contract. Indeed, contracts under 
the annual-bill feature, though only from year to year, are in a 
majority of instances equivalent to continuing contracts, ` 

And therein lies one of the troubles resulting from a break 
in the continuity of such legislation. If Congress should once 
fail to pass an annual bill, or withhold the annual appropria- 
tions on projects once started, where work should continue, 
and there is a reasonable expectation of its continuing, con- 
tractors would become timid, and in future bidding would take 
into consideration a possible failure of an annual appropriation 
and endeavor, by increased charges for work, to guard against 
losses in the future for such failure. 

Some objection has been raised to the measure on the ground 
as charged that it pursues what is called a dribbling policy— 
that is, that too many projects are undertaken without provi- 
sion having been made in the bill for their completion—but 
if that is a just charge, which I deny, it is equally true of its 
predecessors since and including that of 1896. Indeed it is 
much more applicable to some of them than this. The bill of 
1896, for instance, contained 438 items, only providing for the 
completion of 54, or 12.3 per cent, while the pending measure 
has only 801 items and provides for the completion of 71, or 
23.6 per cent. That of 1899 contained 391 items, the comple- 
tion of 86, or 22 per cent, of which was provided for. That of 
1902, containing 353 items, provided for the completion of 57, 
or 16 per cent. The bill of 1905, with 334 improvements, made 
provision for the completion of 52, or 15.6 per cent. That of 
1907, containing 361 improvements, provided for the completion 
of 99, or 27.3 per cent. The bill of 1910, with 426 improvements, 
provided for the completion of 75, or 17.6 per cent. That of 
1911 contained 231 items of improvement and provided for the 
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completion of 38, or 16.4 per cent. That of 1912 embraced 276 
improvements, with provision for the completion of 43, or 16 
per cent. That of 1913 appropriated and authorized the money 
for 302 items, making provision for the completion of 52, or 17.7 
per cent. So it will be seen that in tie matter of completing 
projects the 1914 bill as it left the House followed the lines laid 
down in those that haye gone before, since and including 1896, 
except that it made provision for the completion of a larger 
percentage of projects than was made for a like purpose in any 
of the others, saving that of 1907, which only exceeded it in that 
particular by less than 4 per cent. 

But it is not necessary to make provision for the completion 
of as large a percentage of projects in the case of annual as 
in biennial or triennial bills, because the work may be carried 
on quite as expeditiously with smaller appropriations in the 
former as with larger sums in the latter. Besides, in either 
case, we follow the advice of the engineers, only giving what 
they say they can judiciously expend during the fiscal year. 
We certainly should give no more, and are not likely to give 
less, if convinced that their estimates are correct. 

Mr. Speaker, it is remarkable, in view of the strong and vig- 
orous language used in the criticism of this bill, how the 
grounds of the objections thereto disappear when they and the 
bill are subjected to analysis and comparison is made between 
that measure and those held to be above criticism, 

There are three things to be considered in determining the 
merits of a project for improving a navigable waterway—first, 
the engineering features; second, the cost; third, benefits to 
accrue. Into the latter item three elements may also enter— 
commerce, present and prospective; influence of the improve- 
ment upon freight rates; and the development of the country. 
The first, of course, is the most important. Now, apply any 
one or all of these tests and the work we have been doing and 
are proposing to do is abundantly justified. Few mistakes of 
engineering bhaye been made, a fact which speaks loudly of the 
excellence of our Engineering Corps; at least, it speaks with a 
Joud and convincing voice to anyone who wants to hear, and 
it is only to that class I am speaking. If anyone doubts, let 
him point out the mistakes. He will find them few and rela- 
tively of little consequence. 

Nor has the cost been great when compared with similar work 
in other lands. Take Prussia, for instance, which in that par- 
ticular is perhaps typical of the other European countries. The 
average cost per mile of the improvement of her navigable 
rivers down to 1906, the last figures available so far as I know, 
was $30,300, while the average in the United States up to and 
including 1913 was only $17,355 per mile. 

Furthermore, while the cost has been moderate the benefits 
have been gratifyingly large. Freight rates, as a result of these 
improvements, have been greatly reduced, production largely 
increased, and the development of the country materially aided, 
while the tonnage of our water-borne commerce has grown be- 
yond all expectations. All this may be ascertained by anyone 
who will study the reports with a view to finding out the facts. 

We know, for instance, that these improvements have had 
n great effect upon freight rates, both directly and indirectly. 
The engineer reports show this and our own observation con- 
firms it. It has been estimated that these reductions are as 
much as a dollar a ton for every ton carried by water. We 
know, too, that wherever these improvements have been made 
business and industrial conditions are stimulated and the coun- 
try developed, especially in the sections tributary to the water- 
way. 

But the most remarkable development has been in the growth 
of water-borne commerce during the more active period of river 
and harbor improyement—that covering the past 20 years. In 
1896 the tonnage of that class of commerce was less than 
300,000,000 tons. By 1907 it had grown to 625,901,653 tons, and 
by 1913 to 1,002,759,355 tons. This, Mr. Speaker, is a most re- 
markable showing and should satisfy the most captious critics 
of the economy and wisdom of the policy under which we are 
improying our rivers and harbors. Certainly it amply justifies 
the expenditures we are making and have made, even if mis- 
takes now and then occur in the submission by the engineers or 
the adoption of projects here. 

The truth of the matter, Mr. Speaker, is that this wholesale 
criticism is based upon an erroneous conception of the nature of 
this measure. But, unfortunately, the views of its critics ex- 
pressed in Congress have been accepted as correct by a few of 
the leading newspapers and magazines throughout the country, 
papers justly high in public esteem and of wide circulation. 
Little blame, if any, can be attached to these papers, for they 
had the solemn assertion of°a few Members of Congress that 
the bill contained many vicious items. 

And therein, Mr. Speaker, lies one of the grounds of com- 
plaint against such characterizations of the motives of Members 


who feel and take a deep interest in that class of legislation. 
Is it any wonder that newspaper writers and others ont of 
Congress reading in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD charges made by 
a Member here that other Members are grafters, that even as 
important a measure as the annual river and harbor bill is a 
“ pork-barrel ” affair and the result of logrolling, graft, crooked- 
ness, and even thieving; I say is it any wonder in the face of 
all this that newspapers with little time to investigate should 
take’such charges and characterizations as true and send them 
out to their readers as worthy of belief? They might perhaps, 
having no time in this busy age to investigate, be justified in 
saying of the Member who makes such charges, “ He is on the 
ground and should know the facts, therefore his statements must 
be true.” Mr. Speaker, all this but illustrates the care one 
should exercise in his remarks here regarding presumably 
honest men representing honest and patriotic constituencies. I 
trust I may not remain here sufficiently long, or even live long 
enough, to develop such an opinion of the honesty and integrity 
of the great American Congress. 

Now, Mr, Speaker, I have shown, I trust, that this bill 
throughout and in all its details, like its predecessors for the 
past two decades, is in keeping with that liberal policy we 
have, in obedience to public sentiment, been pursuing toward our 
rivers and harbors. That policy, outlined in the platforms of 
the two old parties and condemned by none, but voiced by the 
people all over the country, demands that our navigable waters 
be improved to their fullest navigable capacity, so as to meet 
the demands of a rapidly growing commerce, present and pros- 
pective, ever keeping in mind, of course, the proper relation 
between cost and benefits; and not an item in the pending bill, 
at least as it left the House, but comes well within the scope 
of that policy. 

If there is any wrong, it is not to be found in the bill but in 
the policy upon which it was framed, and for that the people of 
the country are responsible, for we have only responded to their 
wishes as we have understood them. 

Now, this policy can be altered; but before doing it you had 
better hear from the people, who have not yet condemned it or 
asked for a change. Suppose, however, you conclude to make a 
change and to materially curtail the list of favored projects, 
where will you draw the line between the desirable and the 
undesirable? What will be your standard of excellence? What 
your test of merit if we depart from the policy we have been 
pursuing for the past two decades? This is a pertinent ques- 
tion, which must be answered whenever a change is to be made 
in that, the only policy yet demanded and upheld by the people? 
For political or other reasons we may depart from it, but let me 
warn those who may be responsible for the change that their 
acts will likely return to plague them; indeed, I risk nothing in 
saying that the change, if any, will only be temporary, because 
the people are determined to have ample water-transportation 
facilities, 

Mr. Speaker, I regret to note what appears to be an effort to 
inject politics into this measure. During a service here of 
nearly 20 years I have never seen that done before if it is being 
done now. During all that time our rivers and harbors bills 
have been kept out of politics, the only consideration in and out 
of the Committee on Rivers and Harbors being as to the merits 
of each proposition, and if politics is injected into this measure 
it will not only be the first, but it will be a regrettable occur- 
rence. This class of legislation is of too much importance to 
the country and to the whole commercial world for our delib- 
erations upon it here to be influenced by party considerations. 
Any political advantage gained in that way would be dearly 
bought; and would be short lived. As I said, a large majority 
of the people are, in my opinion, behind the present bill, at least 
as it passed this body. 

And a large majority of this House is, as it has been for the 
past 20 years, in favor of this liberal policy, as is evidenced not 
only by the votes of the Members here and at the other end of 
the Cajfitol, but by utterances on this floor from time to time of 
men of great influence and of national repute. From among 
many of such utterances I wish to refer briefly to the remarks 
of one who has perhaps borne a more conspicuous part in river 
and harbor legislation during the last quarter of a century than 
any other one man. It is needless to say that I refer to the 
Hon. T. E. Burton who, during the time he was a Member of 
this body and when the bill of 1896 carrying the largest amount 
of any such measure eyer enacted into law, except that of 1907, 
was before the House in advocacy of the same, used the follow- 
ing language, which I commend to those who think the pending 
bill an extravagant or unwise measure: a 

The argument 

Said he 


is also made that the bill is extravagant. This argument comes with 
yery poor grace when we consider that this House a few days ago, al- 
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most without a dissenting voice, appropriate in one bill over $30,- 
000,000 for our Naval Establishment. his is the one appropriation 
made by the General Government the immediate result of Which is to 
increase the wealth and commercial bens ret of our country. In- 
deed, it not only provides better channels and harbors for commerce, but 
even in case of war provides for waterways quite as essential for our 
safety as battleships and cruisers. The sums expended are not ex- 
travagant, but, on the contrary; ver small, when we take into account 
the enormous extent of our seacoast along the Gulf and the two great 
oceans, and the unequaled mileage of our rivers, to which we must add 
a 3 traffic on the great inland lakes, the most surprising 
of all. 

In order to maintain our place among nations we must increase our 
exports. The sharp competition which has been brought to bear In sup- 

lying our home markets has not yet been exerted in securing foreign 
rade. This is largely due to the fact that we have a home market, 
the greatest in the world, and by the further fact that until within the 
last 20 years we, with little effort, had a practical 1 in supply- 
ing foreign markets with staple products, Until recen ears we 
largely supplied the markets of the world with cotton, the fabrie most 
used for e 2 with the wheat which furnishes bread; also tobacco, 
the luxury used by the greatest number. But in recent years active com- 

titors have arisen in the furnishing of each of these staples in either 
emisphere and on both sides of the equator. In order to regain and 
maintain the great advantage which we formerly possessed nothing can 
be of so great an assistance as the improvement of our gat harbors and 
the development of a better system of inland transportation by improv- 
ing navigable rivers, 

Neither is the objection that 1 for rivers and harbors 
have sometimes been wasted a valid one. Beyond the inevitable loss 
or waste belonging. to every system of expenditure maintained on a 
large scale, and in an era when inventions are yearly revolutionizing 
methods of construction, there have not been injudicious expenditures 
in the river and harbor bills, The waste has not been as great as in 
other branches of the public service. Many of the most expensive 8 
built for our Navy, constructed according to the best models of the 
time, are now rusting away at wharves, utterly useless to-day, though 
costing millions. The navy of Great Britain, designed in accordance 
with the most perfect development of the art of shipbuilding, numbers 
in the Admiralty list useless hulks which cost millions of pounds. 

The accusation of extravagance in these expenditures for rivers and 
harbors is effectually disproved by a comparison with the methods of 

ther nations of more developed resources. England and France illus- 
frate two widely different lines of pir in the provision made for aids 
to commerce and transportation. In Great Britain these improvements 
are for the most part undertaken by private corporations or agencies 
other than the Imperial Government. These enterprises have been 
undertaken upon an enormous scale. Undoubtedly more capital is in- 
yested there in harbors, docks, and inland waterways than in any other 
country. In recent years the e, at and below Newcastle, has been 
deepened and other improvements made at a cost of $20,000,000, On 
the Mersey and the Clyde much larger sums have been expended. The 
Manchester Canal, 353 miles in length, has recently been pray at 
a cost of $75,000,000. In other private canal companies $150,000,000 
is invested. This method of improvement by private corporations or 
local authorities is not suited to our methods or, especially in the case 
f inland waterways, to the greater extent of territory involved in each 
mprovement. 


The same arguments are as pertinent now as they were in 
1896, and as appropriate to the present measure as to the one 
of that year. The pending bill, it is true, is not as large as the 
one then under consideration, but, like that or like the most of 
the bill of 1896, it is all for the improvement of our navigable 
waterways, and although much has been done since then, much 
remains to be done; not, however, as much by half as remained 
then, for since that time we have appropriated for that class of 
work nearly $400,000,000, the most of which has been expended. 
True, three-fourths of the work of original improvement solely 
in the interest of navigation has perhaps been completed or is in 
process of completion, but as a whole the work remaining to be 
done is as greatly needed as the work for which the bill of 1896 
provided or as that provided for in any enactment since then. 
During that period the country has neither stood still nor gone 
backward, but has continued to progress rapidly along every 
line of material development. Production has grown to enor- 
mous proportions, water-borne commerce trebled in tonnage, 
while the wealth of the country has increased 60 per cent. This 
growth and development has made necessary increased expendi- 
tures along almost every line of governmental activity. The 
speaker to whom I last referred, while defending a $76,000,000 
river and harbor bill, called attention to a $30,000,000 naval ap- 
propriation bill passed by that Congress, while now we have 
alongside of a $43,000,000 bill as it left the House a $144,000,000 
naval appropriation bill enacted into law, an increase of nearly 
500 per cent. But there has been, of course, no such growth 
in river and -harbor appropriations, nor should there be, 
as we in making appropriations are working as we have 
been for two decades, to a definite end, which we will soon 
reach. ' 

Now, Mr. Speaker, is it not the part of wisdom to push to 
early completion this important work so greatly needed and so 
urgently demanded, promising as it does so much for the pros- 
perity of the country and the happiness of the people? There 
can be but one sensible answer, and that answer is that we 
should take no backward step, but, without waste or unneces- 
sary delay, pursue this wise policy of river and harbor develop- 
ment until the demands of our commerce are fully met. 


Emergency Revenue Legislation. 


“I supported this legislation and am willing to take the consequences.” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ELLSWORTH R. BATHRICK, 


OF OHIO, 
IN roe Hovse or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Friday, September 25, 1914, 
On the bill (H. R. 18891) to increase the internal revenue, and for 
other purposes. 

Mr. BATHRICK. Mr. Speaker, this emergency, temporary 
tax, forced upon the American people by trouble in Europe, is 
very little trouble to complain about compared with the cause of 
complaint over there. We should be very thankful and con- 
tented with our small troubles. 

I want the people to know part of what there is to be thankful 
for, and I insert the following synopsis of Democratic legisla- 
tion for them to think about, 

I supported this legislation and do not fear the consequences. 

DIRECT ELECTION OF SENATORS. 

We believed the people should rule in fact, and not a star- 
chamber clique of politicians who, under the old plan, often 
steered special-privilege Senators through a subsidized legisla- 
ture, 


THE INITIATIVE AND REFERENDUM 


was read into the charters of the States of Arizona and New 
Mexico when they were admitted to the Union. We believed the 
citizens should haye the yeto power over bad laws. 


CHANGE OF HOUSE RULES, 


was made that legislation may not be smothered in committee 
and to abolish the tyranny of Cannonism. 

A LOWER TARIFF, 
It was too high, There was generai demand to make it lower, 
and this was equivalent to a mandate from those whom I rep- 
resent. 

THE INCOME TAX, 
putting $100,000,000 annual tax on those more able to bear it 
than the poor. : 
FREE SUGAR, 
that the people might not pay about $120,000,000 tax each year 
in order that a very few should profit. 
THE FEDERAL RESERVE BANK ACT, 
that money and credit may not be controlled by big banks in 
New York, and money panics may be hereafter ayoided. 
ANTITRUST LEGISLATION, 
that fair competition, honest business, and better opportunities 
may prevail for all who strive in commerce and that monopoly 
be abolished. 
AGRICULTURAL IMPROVEMENT IN MANY WAYS, 
that farm-science instruction can be carried to the farm prac- 
tically; that large sums used for this purpose might be for the 
good of all, in town and country alike. 
FARM CREDIT, 
that the banks may loan on mortgages, and a better credit, bet- 
ter adapted to agricultural needs, be secured. This will be ex- 
tended and improyed next session. 
GOOD ROADS, 
that the highway from the farm to the market may be a saving 
on the farmer's and consumer's cost; that time, vehicles, and 
patience might be saved without putting the burden of construc- 
tion wholly on the farmer, who uses the country roads mainly 
for the necessities of the city. 
THE CORRUPT PRACTICES ACTS, 
requiring report of campaign expenses, that unscrupulous poli- 
tics may not corrupt the electorate and pack our legislative 
bodies with a favored class. 
4 TO REPEAL FREE TOLLS, 

believing that it would be a tax upon, not a benefit to, the people 
and that a diplomatic situation made the repeal wholly right 
as well as expedient. 

PENSION BILLS, 
that those who preserved our integrity as a Nation and whose 
sacrifices in our wars made our greatness possible may not be 
forgotten in their days of infirmity, 
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REDUCTION OF MILEAGE BELOW 20 CENTS PER MILE, 
nates actual expenses would be fair. This was passed in the 

ouse. 

DEDUCTING PAY OF ABSENTEES, 
that public officials should not draw pay while unnecessarily 
absent from post of duty. ` $ 
WAR EMERGENCY ACTS, 
that the European war burden should fall as lightly as possible 
upon the American people. A world war could not leave us 
unscathed, and a temporary war tax and commercial adjust- 
ments became a necessity. 
PEACE RESOLUTIONS, 
calling on all nations for a suspension of armament, that the 
great burden of war be lightened. 
THE ALASKA RAILROAD BILL, 

that the great natural resources of that country may be devet 
oped for the people and not given over to the Guggenheim mo- 
nopoly. 

INVESTIGATIONS OF THE STEEL TRUST, THE MONEY TRUST, 
lobbyists, ete, that better information might secure better 
legislation and your representatives should not be influenced 
by the paid lobbyists. 

INDUSTRIAL EMPLOYEES’ ARBITRATION, 

that an impartial official might advise and adjust differences 
between employer and employees without disaster to either. 
Two dangerous railroad strikes have been averted by this law. 

LABOR LEGISLATION, 
that our courts might not be instruments of oppression; that 
shorter hours of labor might more equitably divide the fruits of 
production; that our girls and boys might not be stunted in 
their extreme youth in factories; that the great body of Ameri- 
ean high-class labor might have representation in the Presi- 
dents’ Cabinet; that our seamen might be safer, as well as the 
traveling public; that workmen might have sure compensation 
for industrial atcidents. 

THE DEVELOPMENT OF COMMERCE IN NUMEROUS WAYS, 

that foreign and domestic trade might succeed and the division 
of the benefits of prosperity be more general. 

WOODROW WILSON. 

With the masterful hand of statecraft he kept back impending 
national sorrow, even when his own bereavement tore at his 
breast. He kept guard at the gate of the Nation and denied 
entrance to the demon of war. He watched and waited there, 
that the wives and children and sweethearts at the gates of a 
million homes need not watch and wait for fathers, sons, and 
lovers who would return no more. 

Some say, without just reason, we have not saved the public 
purse from extravagance. 

What might have been but for the President’s economy of 
passion, but for this saving of peace? 

Woodrow Wilson saved a year’s toil of 10,000,000 men when 
he saved us from war. He sayed our Nation from tears, our 
commerce from disaster, our homes from desolation; and what- 
ever might lie behind the black curtain of this foreign hurricane 
of human passion, he will save us from that, too, if we will but 
uphold his great purpose and cease quibbling and dragging upon 
his sincere endeavor. 


Speech Delivered by Hon. Henry T. Rainey at the Demo- 
eratie State Convention in Illinois. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. MARTIN D. FOSTER, 


OF ILLINOIS, 
In THE Howse or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, September 25, 1914. 


Mr. FOSTER. Mr. Speaker, under the leave granted to me 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp I include a speech de- 
livered by Hon. Henry T. RAINEY at the Democratic State con- 
vention in Illinois. 

The speech is as follows: 


Address of Hon. Henny T. RAINEY, M. C., twentieth district of Illinois, 
tem na chairman Democratie State convention, Springfield, III., 
Friday, September 18, 1914. 


GENTLEMEN OF THE CONVENTION: I thank you sincerely for the 
great honor you have conferred upon me by selecting me to 
preside over the temporary organization of this great Demo- 
cratic convention. 


We are here to-day to ratify a ticket adopted uot in eonven- 
tion but by Democratic voters in a Democratice primary, con- 
ducted fairly and honestly, in which each man had the oppor- 
tunity to express his individual preference at the ballot box. 
Our ticket has been selected by decisive majorities. The cam- 
paign has been unusually free from personal abuse. The fight 


between Democrats has been spirited, but it is over. [Ap- 
plause.] The time has come for all Democrats to bow to the 
will of the majority in this great State; to forget factional dis- 
putes and antagonisms, and to assemble under Democratic ban- 
ners in order to present a united front in the approaching 
elections fo a common enemy. We may disagree as to who 
Democratic standard bearers ought to be before a primary elec- 
tion, but after the primary fight is over there is only one thing 
for Democrats to do—fall in line behind the successful candi- 
dates in the primary. We are here to-day representing the 
entire Democratie Party of the State, to promise on behalf of 
the great mass of that party to support vigorously, enthusi- 
astically, and fearlessly the entire Democratic ticket. 
THE ILLINOIS DEMOCRATIC CONGRESSIONAL DELEGATION. 

Just before starting from Washington for this city I had the 
honor of presiding over another enthusiastic meeting, a meet- 
ing composed of the 20 Democratic Members of Congress from 
Illinois. There was a time when I was the only Democratic 
Member from this State. The great Democratic Senator who 
represents this State in the Senate of the United States partici- 
pated in our deliberations. I was unanimously instructed, on be- 
half of the Democratic delegation from Illinois in the Congress 
of the United States, the second largest Democratic State dele- ` 
gation in Congress, to explain to this convention the condition 
of the public business which makes it inadvisable for Members 
of Congress to leave Washington at the present ‘ime, and which 
makes impossible their presence here to-day. 

I expect to return to Washington as soon as this convention 
adjourns. I bring you greetings from the Hlinois Democratic 
delegation in Congress, and I am authorized by them to say 
that they recognize the importance of harmony in Democratic 
ranks in Illinois at the present time. They indorse enthusi- 
astically and vigorously the entire Democratic ticket in Illinois, 
from Roger Sullivan down to the bottom of the ticket. I am 
authorized by Senator Lewis to say that he concurs most 
heartily in the action of the Democratic delegation from this 
State in Congress. [Applause.] A great Illinois Democrat, . 
prominent in the national counsels of his party, by a decisive 
majority, complimentary to him and conclusive upon all, has 
been selected to head the ticket. In the approaching campaign 
the Democratic Party, forgetting all differences, represented 
here in this convention, pledges, first of all, unswerving loyalty 
and vigorous, active support in this campaign to the candidate 
who has selected to head this ticket, the Hon. Roger 
Sullivan, of Chicago. [Long and continued applause.) We 
pledge equal loyalty and vigorous active support to all the 
other names appearing under his name upon the ticket adopted 
by the Democrats of this State in the primaries of Septem- 
ber 9. [Applause.} 

DEMOCRATIC VICTORIES. 

We have assembled here under most favorable auspices. 
Since our last convention the Democratic Party has been vic- 
torious in the State of Illinois and in the Nation. The armies 
of a united, triumphant Democracy have won and are winning, 
and will continue to win victories on every field. The broken, 
discouraged forces of the enemy have tried in vain to reconcile 
their differences and to reunite the warring, discordant factions 
which have made impossible effective opposition to the splendid 
Democratice advance throughout the country. 

REPUBLICAN DISSENSION. 

To-day while a united Democracy convenes under one banner 
here in this hall in widely separated cities two faetions of the 
Republican Party convene, not for the purpose of adopting 
plans and methods to offer vigorous opposition to a united 
Democratic Party, but for the purpose of developing methods of 
fighting each other. [Applause.] The ties that have bound to- 
gether the Republican Party are being severed, and to-day 
throughout the State, in every community, Republicans can be 
found who are supporting, and who expect in the future to sup- 
port, the Democratic ticket. The administration of President 
Wilson is being treated fairly by great Republican newspapers 
in this State. 

We commence here to-day, not a partisan fight against Re- 
publicans, but a fight for the maintenance of the great princi- 
ples we have already incorporated into the law of the land 
and for the policies which have brought peace and happiness 
and prosperity to this country while the nations of Europe are 
engaged in destructive war [applause], and in this fight we ex- 
pect to haye the support in this State of thousands of patriotic 
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citizens who have heretofore voted the tickets of the Republican 
Party. [Applause,] 

We control both branches of the National Congress by decisive 
wajorities. We control the National Executive. In this State 
and throughout the North Democratic State administrations 
strive to overcome the effects of years of Republican misrule. 

WE HAVE KEPT THE FAITH, 

The Democratic Party has kept the faith. We have been trae 
to the theories upon which the party was founded and to the 
great unwritten constitution which has regulated and controled 
Democratic policies in all the decades which have passed since 
the days of Jefferson. 

A Democratic Congress has met without fear the great prob- 
lems which have been confronting the country through all the 
years of Republican rule—problems which have been continually 
pushed forward into the future by the Republican Party 
through all its years of supremacy. Under the wise, patriotic 
guidance of the greatest President the country has had in a 
half century of time [long-continued applause] the present 
Congress has remained in session longer than any Congress 
since the Civil War. The term of the present Executive is not 
yet half over. There still remains another session of the Con- 
gress aow in session, but we have already enacted into law 
nearly all the great remedial measures we promised the coun- 
try during the last campaign for the Presidency. We proudly 
call attention to a marvelous record of performance not equalled 
by any party in the same length of time during all our history 
as a Republic. 

DEMOCRATIC ACHIEVEMENT, 

We have kept our promises literally and have revised the 
tariff downward. We have written into the laws tariff provi- 
sions which have wiped out every vestige of the old war tariffs. 
We have enacted the lowest tariff law we have had since the 
Walker tariff of antebellum days. Business goes on as usual. 
Our factories are running, many of them day and night. The 
nredicted business disasters and panies have not come. 

Already in the wholesale prices of goods the effect of our 
reyision is being felt. Long before the next presidential elec- 
tion retail price reductions and cheapening of methods of dis- 
tribution will make impossible the return to power of any party, 
in any section of the country, which promises or advocates a 
restoration of the old oppressive Republican tariff schedules. 

We have enacted into law efiiclent income-tax regulations 
the kind of a tax which compels the rich to bear their fair 
share of the burdens of running this Government. We have al- 
ready accomplished the currency reform demanded by present- 
day conditious. The new Federal banking act is not yet in 
operation, but will be before the elections in November. Al- 
ready the fact that the law will soon be in operation has had 
its reassuring effect upon the banking and business interests of 
the country. Bank panics and extensive business depressions 
are now a thing of the past. We have abolished forever the 
dollar diplomacy” of the Republican Party—the diplomacy 
which meant that investments of Wall Street capitalists and 
speculators in the weaker Republics of the western world 
would be protected by the armies and navies of the 
Uniteds States and compelled to yield the return the in- 
vestors demanded. We have substituted for that policy 
the doctrine of human rights. Already a feeling of con- 
fidence toward us is being established in the weaker Repub- 
lies south of us. Bonds of friendship are beginning to hold to- 
gether the Republics of the western world, and it will not be 
long before we may expect profitable trade relations with the 
prosperous, productive countries of South and Central America 
which up to the present time have rejected our overtures and 
our commercial advances. 

We have driven forever out of Congress the insidious lobby 
and no longer are the corridors of our National Capitol filled 
with the men who represent great interests and who demand 
legislation at the expense of the great producing masses of our 
population. 

We ean call attention to the fact that we have already by 
wise legislation reestablished the American merchant marine, 
and we haye accomplished it without subsidies. Under Demo- 
cratie laws, enacted by Democratic majorities in both Houses of 
the National Congress, approved by a Democratic President, 
scores of ships are applying for registry under the American 
flag, and it will not be long until the American flag flying over 
American merchant vessels is as familiar upon the seas of the 
world as the flag of any other nation. ; 

We have taken the necessary steps toward opening up the 
vast Territory of Alaska, with all its possibilities. The policy 
of the Republican Party was either to give away to the interests 
the resources of this great section of the continent or to tie 
them up forever. The people rebelled against the former course, 


and a Republican administration, weak and inefficient, merely 
tied up these great resources and left the problem for us to 


solve. We have met it unflinchingly; and to-day groups of 
American surveyors are penetrating the interior of Alaska pre- 
paring for the great railway made possible by a Democratic 
administration. 

We have made effective the popular vote for United States 
Senators. 

We have ayerted great railway strikes by arbitration. 

We have destroyed the Telegraph and Telephone Trusts. 

We have made possible an efficient parcel-post law and have 
extended it and cheapened it. 

We have wiped out the deficit in the Postal Service and 
have made the Post Office Department self-sustaining. * 

We have made effectual and possible trust dissolutions. 

We have destroyed Cannonism in the House of Representa- 
tives and have made that body responsive, not to the will of 5 
few political bosses representing the interests, but we haye mad 
it responsive to the demands of the people of the United States. 
Applause. 

Before the end of the present session we will have written into 
the law all the great trust bills advocated by the present admin- 
istration. All of them have already passed the lower House of 
Congress. One of the most important of them has already 
become a law. The trust laws we have enacted are along 
Democratic lines; they are based on the Golden Rule. Under 
them business will flourish and trade wars will cease, legiti- 
mate, honest competition will prevail, and there will be a 
restoration of the honest, honorable business methods of the 
past. Under them the trusts must obey the decrees of courts. 
They must abandon unfair, cutthroat competition. Discrimi- 
nations between purchasers of their goods must cease. They 
must abandon the control of competitors acquired by them under 
the “holiding-company” systems. The tremendous power 
wielded by their interlocking directorates must cease. [Ap- 
plause.} In other words, the trust laws we have enacted give 
to the struggling, ambitious men of moderate means a better 
chance in life. [Applause.] 

We have enacted much-needed legisiation providing for coop- 
erative agricultural extension work throughout the land and 
for the fostering and development of our commerce at home and 
abroad. 

I have called attention only to a part of the wonderful record 
of achievement of one Democratic Congress whose life has but 
half expired. We found confronting us when we took charge of 
the National Government and the State government contract 
authorizations made by previous national and State administra- 
tions, which we were compelled to meet and which haye appar- 
ently prevented economies in the administration of the State 
and the National Government. The national administration at 
this present session of Congress has only authorized, in addition 
to the necessary appropriation bills, the building of the Alaska 
railroad and the establishment of the War Risk Insurance 
Bureau and the appropriation of $1,000,000 incident to the hos- 
tilities in Europe. The party which would promise to abandon 
any one of these contract liabilities could not hope to sueceed in 
a national election. There is an increase in our Army and 
Navy appropriations of over $6,000,000, all of which can be 
traced to disturbed conditions on our southern border and to 
the situation at Vera Cruz. It has therefore cost us $6,000,000 
to maintain peace in Mexico, and the war in Europe has cost 
us $1,000,000. This expenditure of a little over $7,000,000 rep- 
resents what it will cost us to remain at peace with all the 
world for the period of one year of time. The warring nations 
of Europe carry on their present operations at an expense to 
them of $50,000,000 for each day of time. We undertake to say 
that the firm, uncompromising, unyielding, inexpensive foreign 
policy of the United States is entitled to the cordial support of 
the American people. [Applause.] 

WHAT HAPPENED ON THE irn OF AUGUST. 

On the 13th day of August the Senate of the United States 
approved 19 arbitration treaties with 19 nations of the world, 
submitting to arbitration all questions, making impossible for 
all time wars between the United States and 19 of the 59 nations 
of the world. On that same day the armies of France and Ger- 
many met in awful battle in the old border Provinces separating 
those two nations, which have been the theater of wars since 
the dissolution of Charlemagne’s Empire, and that night the 
cold light of stars shone in the faces of 20,000 dead men on that 
awful field of carnage, 

Who won that yictory? Certainly not the widows of the 
young men who died there and who are compelled now to pur- 
sue their weary way alone through the years to come to the 
grave. Certainly not the thousands of children rendered father- 
less on that awful day. Whoever won that battle, which 
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was the greater victory, the victory on that field covered with 
horribly mangled bodies of men, or the victory for peace won 
in the United States Senate—peace with 19 nations of the 
world? A few days later the Ancon, a transport of the United 
States Government drawing 30 feet of water, steamed through 
the Panama Canal in less than six hours of time, emphasizing 
the victory, after 400 years of effort, for peace and commerce 
won under a Democratic administration; the victory over the 
barrier which for all time had separated at that point the 
great oceans of the world. On that same day, in front of an 
old fortress in Belgium, the Germans and Belgians were en- 
gaged in awful conflict, and at the close of the battle the 
ground was strewn with the bodies of 25,000 men who fell. 
Who won that victory? No matter who won it, can it be com- 
pared to the victory for peace we won when we united the 
oceans of the world—the victory we won not only for the 
commerce of our own country, but for the commerce of all the 
world? [Applause.] ; 
ARBITRATION, 
We have brought peace in the great Republic to the south 
of us and have resisted the clamors of a considerable portion 
of our own population for war. Can anyone now be found in 
this country who will question or criticize the firm policy of 
watchful waiting pursued by this administration, which has 
saved to the country millions of treasure and thousands of lives? 
The Wilson doctrine—the doctrine that in the Republics of the 
western world presidents must be elected by the people; not 
selected as a result of the work of assassins and murderers—is 
recognized now as established among all the 22 Republics of 
this continent. There are pending now other arbitration trea- 
ties in the Senate of the United States, and when they have 
been approved, as they will be by that body, we will have ac- 
complished treaties of peace and arbitration with over half 
the nations of the world. We will have established lasting 
peace with three-fourths of the population of the world. Is 
not this better than war? [Applause.] Are not the policies 
of the present administration entitled to the cordial support 
and enthusiastic approval of the voters of this country? 
WHAT PART OF THE WORK OF THIS ADMINISTRATION WILL THE REPUB- 
LICANS REPEAL? 

What do those who clamor for the restoration of the Repub- 
lican Party to power expect that party to do? Do they expect 
the Republican Party to abandon the firm foreign policy of the 
present administration, which insures peace for us while all the 
other great nations of the world are engaged in destructive war? 
Under Republican rule Wall Street controlled the credit of the 
Nation, We have destroyed that control, Does anyone think 
that we ought to restore it? We haye driven Cannonism from 
the halls of Congress. Can anyone insist that it ought to be 
restored? The Republican Party taxed the American people 
$120,000,000 a year on sugar. We took it off. Do the voters of 
this country want to give the Republican Party a chance to put 
it on again? We have extended the parcel post and compelled 
express companies to reduce their charges. Does anyone think 
the express companies ought to be permitted to restore the 
charges they formerly made? Does the country want the paid 
lobbyists of special privilege to again make their appearance in 
the House of Representatives? We have levied a tax upon the 
incomes of the rich. Do the voters of this country think it 
ought to be taken off and the tariff restored on sugar and the 
other necessities of life? 

I am unwilling to believe that the people of this State or of 
the Nation desire to undo the work of the present administra- 
tion and to restore to power the party under which flourishes 
corporate greed and trust oppression. 

ENTERING NOW UPON A PERIOD OF PEACE AND PROSPERITY. 


Under Democratic rule we are entering upon a new era. An 
era of peace and prosperity at home—industrial peace, business 
harmony. Peace which gives to young men starting out in life 
the opportunities they ought to have. Under Democratic rule 
we have established peace between this country and half the 
nations of the world. Peace which means yictories for com- 
merce, a lessening of the burdens of war, and the restoration 
of our carrying trade—a peace which makes for happiness and 
prosperity and the material progress and comfort of the 
100,000,000 people who live within the boundaries of continental 
United States. The starry banner of the Republic throughout 
this administration has stood, not for war and human misery, 
but for the progress, happiness, comfort, and prosperity of all 
the people. [Applause.] 

With faces turned not toward the past, but toward the future, 
a united Democracy represented here by over a thousand dele- 
gates, coming from all parts of this great State, commences 
to-day the great Democratic advance which will result in vic- 
tory in November. [Loud and continued applause.] 
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Eighteen Months of Democratic Rule and the Effect of the 
Tariff on Farm Produets. 


SPEECH 
HON. GUY T. HELVERING, 


OF KANSAS, 
IN rue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, August 27, 1914. 


Mr. HELVERING. Mr. Speaker, in summing up the achieye- | 
ments of any administration the vital questions are: What 
promises were made? Have they been kept? Have the results 
accruing been of benefit to the masses, and does the future 
give promise of greater benefits yet to result from the policies 
of the administration under discussion? 

It is to these questions that I propose to confine myself, and 
in doing so I shall strive to keep clear, as far as possible, from 
the domain of speculation and confine myself, as far as possible, 
to the facts as proven by reliable statistics, taken largely from 
Government sources. 

Before entering into the debatable points of the subject let 
us first devote a little time to a reference to legislation en- 
acted, in regard to which there is but little, if any, controversy. 

We have legislated to the end that this Government shall con- 
struct a railroad in Alaska. By doing so we have placed in 
the hands of the Government the key needed to unlock the 
resources of this great national possession, to the end that they 
may be of benefit to all of our people and not to a few grasping 
monopolies, 

We have legislated along lines directed to extend the activi- 
ties of the Department of Agriculture so that it will be of 
greater benefit to the farmer. We have done constructive work 
in this direction by the appropriation given to the department 
for the stamping out of hog cholera, and we went a long way in 
the direction of constructive educational legislation when we 
paved the way for cooperation between the Government and the 
States for work designed to carry to the farmers the informa- 
tion of practical value. We have developed the parcel post 
until it has been of the greatest utility in bringing about fairer 
express rates, and we are making use of it as an instrument by 
which we can bring producer and consumer closer together. 
While doing this, we have placed the Post Office Department on 
a paying basis and made of it a revenue producer for the Goy- 
ernment. 

We have brought about a larger measure of self-government 
in the Philippine Islands, and thereby have come nearer to the 
day when the people of these islands will be bound to us by ties 
of respect and admiration instead of looking upon us as natural 
enemies who aim at the destruction of freedom. 

Under the leadership of our President we have purged Wash- 
ington of a most iniquitous lobby, and while questions arising 
are fully and frankly considered, according to the best light 
given to us by the country, we are no longer buttonholed by the 
representatives of selfish interests who have no vital interest 
in good legislation, but who profit by special favors. 

Along the line of pension legislation, it is to Gen. SHERWOOD 
and a Democratic Congress that the old soldier owes the enact. 
ment of a law which redeemed the promises made. The Re 
publicans had 14 years of opportunity and failed, but no soonez 
had the Democrats come into power than they recognized the 
justice of the claims of the veterans. 

We have also passed a bill granting a pension of $12 a mont? 
to the widows of Spanish-American and Philippine War soldiers, 
and we have taken care that their minor children shall be pro- 
vided for. 


THE INCOME TAX. 


By amending the Constitution and passing the income-tax 
law we have taken a burden amounting to at least $75,000,000 
per year from off of the shoulders of the masses and put it 
upon the wealth of the country. In doing so we have recog- 
nized that the tremendous cost of government was inequitably 
adjusted, if it was to be paid out of the producing and con- 
suming ability of the Nation, and that it was but fair that the 
wealth of the Nation, concentrated in the hands of the few and 
earned by the sweat of the many, should carry a larger part 
of the burden. No more equitable tax was ever levied, and 
few are those who complain because we have enacted this 
legislation which was so long prayed for but which had been 
delayed by causes indefensible, 

7 THE TARIFF, 


Coming to the controversial subjects, the tariff stands in the 
front rank, and as it was first in the list of the great reforms 
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promises by our party I propose to give to it corresponding 
attention. 

The attempt has been made here, and doubtless will be made 
again, to arraign the farmers of the United States against the 
Democratic Party because some farm products have been 
placed upon the free list. That attempt will stand or fall, ac- 
cording as to whether farm products sell for lower or higher 
prices than they did under high protective tariffs. In saying 
this I want to keep out of consideration all reference to en- 
hanced prices brought about by conditions arising from the 
present European war. I will not insult your intelligence by 
claiming credit for any advance in farm products due to such 
a cause, although it is to be regretted that too often in the 
past our opponents have claimed credit for results which have 
come through the operation of natural laws, and have not hesi- 
tated to lay on Democratic doorsteps the children born to their 
own incompetency or extravagance. 

I herewith submit a table giving the market price of seven 
eerie farm products as paid on April 1, 1918, and April 1, 
Prices paid to producers of 3 products, April 1, 1913, and 
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[Price of hay is per ton; other products, per bushel.] 
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It will be noticed that there has been an increase all along 
the line, and if you take the two leaders—corn and wheat—and 
analyze the conditions surrounding them you can plainly see 
that while the prices on these commodities are not affected in 
normal times by the tariff, nevertheless when the years of gen- 
eral calamity resulting from drought overtakes us and we have 
hungry mouths to feed and stock to care for, the free listing of 
these products will under such conditions ameliorate distress, 
and do so without injury to the American farmer. 

That is so because we are an export nation of cereals, and 
the world price is the price at which our cereal products must 
be marketed. 

In the fiscal year 1912-13 we produced of the 15 great 
staple products of the farm to the yalue of $11,165,000,000. Our 
importation of these products amounted to $36,855,000, and we 
sent abroad nineteen times more than we brought in. The 
world price is what we received for these products in foreign 
markets, and the home price was automatically regulated by 
the price at which they were sold abroad. That is well under- 
stood and no amount of sophistry will lead the farmer astray. 

WHEAT. 

During the major portion of the past year wheat sold in 
Winnipeg, Manitoba, at a higher price than it commanded in 
Minneapolis. Canadian wheat did not come into the United 
States to compete with us, for a duty of 10 cents per bushel 
would have prevented, even if Canadian wheat was selling at a 
lower price than ours. Likewise, we have a duty of 25 per cent 
operating against Canadian flour, so that the price of wheat or 
its products in the United States could not be adversely affected 
by Canadian competition. Is that not a fairer deal for our 


farmers than was given to them under the Payne-Aldrich law, 
when the great Minnesota milling companies were permitted 
to import Canadian wheat by paying a duty of 25 cents per 
bushel, ground it into flour, and on the exportation of that 
product were refunded the amount of duty paid? Democratic 
tariff laws have protected the United States farmer against 
unfair competition, while Republican laws, ostensibly designed 
to protect the farmer, gave an excess of protection to the 
manufacturer and permitted the farmer to retain only the shell 
of bogus protection. 

“Oh,” our opponents say, “ we admit that there is no compe- 
tition to be feared from Canadian wheat, but Argentina will 
take away from us our home market.” That statement will not 
bear analysis. The statistical department of the Argentine 
ministry of agriculture is authority for the statement that it 
costs 66 cents per bushel to raise wheat in that country, and the 
yield averages 15 bushels to the aere. That is the basis upon 
which we must meet Argentine wheat in the markets of England 
and of the Continent. The world yield and the world demand 
will ever be the price factors, and as long as we are exporters 
the world price will prevail in our home market. 

CORN, 

In 1013 we did have a tremendous shortage of corn in this 
country—it amounted to 677,748,000 bushels—but even with that 
shortage this country produced in that year GS per cent of all of 
the corn raised in the world. In this. country there are 130,- 
000,000 acres planted to corn, 13,000,000 in Mexico, and 10,- 
000,000 in Argentina. When the time comes that our opponents 
can prove that the tail will wag the dog, then we are ready to 


32 | be convinced that our corn has cause to fear competition from 


any section. 

The shortage in our crop in 1913 did encourage importations, 
because it resulted in an increased price in this country, Each 
year we are increasing the percentage of the corn which we 
manufacture into cattle and hogs, and on the farms the Amer- 


2 | ican people are becoming more and more mannfacturers as 


well as producers of raw material. In the English markets our 


— corn sells for a better price than the Argentine article, because 
it lends itself easier to feeding in the raw state. In average 


years bringing Argentine corn into the United States would be 
equivalent to “carrying coals to Newcastle.’ In years of 
drought we need that corn if we are to feed the “teeming mil- 
lions” who require meat from the cattle and hogs. Last year 
we had to face just such an unusual condition, but any study of 
the statistics, honestly made, will convince that no injury has 
accrued to the American farmer because of competition in our 
home corn markets. 
THE FARMER AND CATTLE PRICES. 

Our enemies would lead you to believe that the Democrats 
struck a blow at the farmer by placing meats upon the free list. 
Let us see about that. You will find your answer in the statis- 
tics gathered by our great Department of Agriculture, and they 
effectually dispose of the charge. 

The cutting up of the great cattle ranches into small farms 
had brought about new conditions in this country. We were 
facing a condition which showed that we would soon become 
buyers in the meat markets of the world, where hitherto we 
always had been sellers. The American raiser had always 
obtained for his product a price based upon the world's supply 
as compared with the world’s demand. The American con- 
sumer of that meat paid an enhanced price based upon the 
ability of the packer to sell at a higher price as a result of the 
destruction of competition—in that enhanced price the Amer- 
ican farmer did not share. 

Now let us see how this condition operated, as disclosed by 
the departmental statistics: From 1910 to 1914 the total num- 
ber of meat animals in the United States—cattle, sheep, and 
hogs—decreased from 151,812,000 to 144,507,000. But in 1910 
the greater number was worth on the farm $1,534,660.000, while 
in 1914 the lesser number was valued at $1,930,087,000. The 
total number of animals had decreased 7,305,000, but their value 
had increased $395,427,000. If that is the sort of calamity 
which Democratic legislation brings to the cattle raisers, then 
the farmers would gladly welcome more of it. 

OTHER PRODUCTS OF THE FARM, 

You will find similar results when you go into an analysis of 
the other products of the farm. Butter, cheese, eggs, and poul- 
try command good prices, and will command better ones in 
the near future as the result of causes which I will discuss 
later on. It is true that a few months ago the Chinese hen was 
held up as the factor which would bring woe to the farmers’ 
wives in this country, but we no longer hear much about that. 
Statistics prove that the egg supply of Missouri alone has in- 
creased more in the last 10 years than the entire amount of 
Chinese exportations. ‘There is a market for the American 
product which will insure good prices as long as natural causes 
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govern. Eliminate the cold-storage houses, or, better still, 
regulate them, and you will do more good for the farmer’s wife 
than you will by putting a duty of $1 a dozen on eggs, for we 
are exporters of double the amount that we import, and a tariff 
under such circumstances is a delusion and a snare. 

In order that I may give to the membership of this House an 
exact statement as to the relatiye prices of eggs paid to farmers 
I herewith submit a table furnished me by a farmer living near 
Manchester, Dickinson County, Kans. 

These figures are taken from a daily diary which has been 
kept since 1908. 


| 1908 | 1909 1910 | 1911 


This table shows conclusively that the farmer has received 
during the first eight months of 1914 an average price of more 
than 3 cents per dozen above the price received in 1913. 

TELLS ITS OWN STORY. 


Where has calamity struck the industries of the United States 
as the result of Democratic legislation? The answer is always 
most indefinite. Ever we are told of some section remote, and 
when we make an investigation we find that its habitation is 
removed and is beyond the reach of railway train, mail, or tele- 
graph. 

Surely, if any industry in the United States would have been 
adversely affected by tariff legislation it would have been that 
of the manufacture of cotton goods. Every change in the tariff, 
as relating to that industry, means readjustment of selling 
prices, and that means uncertainty until such times as selling 
price has been scientifically balanced in accordance with condi- 
tions prevailing. 

Now, let us see how the cotton manufacturing business has 
fared in the past year, and the figures which I will quote are 
vouched for by Secretary Redfield, of the Department of Com- 
merce. 

In the 10 months ending June 30, 1914, there were consumed in 
this country 4,745,390 bales of cotton, and in the 10 months end- 
ing June 30, 1913, the consumption was 4,588,729 bales. Here 
is an increase of 156,661 bales, approximately 78,330,500 pounds, 
of cotton which was manufactured into goods by American 
labor and was sent out and entered into fair competition with 
foreign products. 

And to trace back from effect to cause we find that in June, 
1914, the number of spindles in operation in this country was 
30,938,752, as compared with 30,046,121 in June, 1913, an increase 
of 892,631. 

More spindles in operation ; more cotton used; more operatives 
employed, all of which means more money in the pockets of cot- 
ton-mill employees and a greater opportunity to buy more 
American products. If this be the result of Democratic tariff 
revision, surely we have no reason to be dissatisfied. 

EVERYWHERE OUR PEOPLE ARE PROSPEROUS, 

Take any and all of the lines which denote activity here in 
America and what do we find? A general increase in produc- 
tion in the past year which can not mean otherwise than that 
we are making remarkable progress and are utilizing our 
resources as never before. 

There was a healthy increase in the coal production in the 
fiscal year ending June 80, 1914, which would not have been 
the case if we were not prosperous. Twenty-four States showed 
an increase in coal production and only six showed a decrease. 
The production of coke also showed a material increase, and in 
petroleum we had an increase of 25,000,000 barrels and a value 
showing an increase of $72,000,000 over the preceding year. 

In cement production we had the banner year, with a gain 
of more than 11 per cent over its predecessor, and yet the cement 
manufacturers made dire prophecies when we placed their 
products on the free list one year ago. 

In the past year we had record products in lime, building sand 
and gravel, sand lime, brick, and glass sand. And among the 
other mineral products for which the past was a record-breaking 
year we find bauxite and aluminum, sulphuric acid, feldspar, 
mica, pottery, tale, and soapstone, and we find substantial 
increases in gypsum, phosphate rock, abrasives, barytes, slate, 
and salt. 

The record is there and it is easily found and analyzed. It 
shows that mine and mill and smelter and furnace are pros- 


perous, and that the calamity predictions have failed to 
materialize. _ 
CURRENCY LEGISLATION, 

Tt is my belief that when the history of this administration 
is fairly written the currency legislation will stand ont promi- 
nently among its accomplishments. It will do so for it stands 
out as one of the finest achievements in constructive legisla- 
tion. The world in general has given to it praise in unstinted 
measure and here in this country we have had several object 
lessons which prove to us that even before it was put into 
operation it had inspired the confidence necessary to insure 
stability. 

The Claflin failure was monumental, but business at once 
adjusted itself and localized the damage done. The European 
war caused a restriction of credits in the world and was the 
cause for the dumping on our markets of millions of dollars’ 
worth of American securities. We haye met each and every 
contingency, with but little ill resulting, because it is recog- 
nized that we are, for the first time in our history, on a stable 
basis and are in position to make use of our wonderful re- 
sources, It has been said that the dollar is the most cowardly 
of possessions, because it will desert the channels of business 
and go into hiding at the appearance of the first threatening 
cloud. We have put an end to that by Democratic currency 
legislation, and to-day we haye confidence, whereas in 1907 we 
had no such grave situation to face, and yet Republican cur- 
rency legislation forced us—at least it was not able to prevent 
our being forced—into a disastrous money panic, which shat- 
tered the foundations of all business, destroyed credit, and 
brought about misery at the very time that our natural prod- 
ucts of the farm were to be had in plenty, but could not be sold 
because money was not obtainable, 

Furthermore, as a result of our currency legislation we are 
in position to take advantage of European conditions and give 
a wonderful impetus to our foreign trade, and we are able to 
do this because we have now on the statute books legislation 
which gives stability to legitimate financial transactions at 
home and abroad and which will provide the machinery through 
which Americans will be enabled to conduct trade in foreign 
countries without carrying a handicap. 

TRUST LEGISLATION, 


Coming to trust legislation, we find that this House has 
passed three bills aimed to bring about competition and cur- 
tail the evils which have crept into our business life as the 
result of the unchecked license of the big combinations. One 
of these bills has passed the other body, and before this session 
is over I look to see all of them made into law. Tariff, cur- 
rency, and trust legislation formed the main part of the pro- 
gram promised by our party. We recognized that the three 
questions were interlocked and that there would be no relief 
from manifest evils until all were dealt with. This we haye 
done, and that our propositions must have appealed to even 
many of our opponents is made manifest by a study of the votes 
cast on the various measures. 

HOW THEY VOTED. 

For the tariff bill seven Republicans and Progressives voted 
with the Democrats. 

Thirty-eight Republicans yoted with the Democrats for the 
currency bill. 

Forty-seven Republicans voted with the Democrats for the 
Clayton antitrust bill. 

No Republicans had the courage to vote against the trade 
commission bill. 

And only 12 Republicans voted against the bill regulating the 
issue of railroad stocks and bonds. 

THE PRESIDENT’S FOREIGN POLICY. 

There is but one more question to which I propose to give 
very much attention, and that is the foreign policy of this 
administration. 

But a short time since there was a disposition on the other 
side to sneer at the policy of “watchful waiting,’ but that is 
no longer in evidence. Developments in Mexico have demon- 
strated the wisdom of our President. We have won through 
the patience, courage, and far-sighted policy of a President who 
had a belief in high ideals and who believed that he under- 
stood his countrymen. He has gained a moral victory and has 
advanced American interests, and he has done so without leay- 
ing behind him a road strewn with the dead and wounded. The 
American homes made desolate are few, but the victory is no 
less important, and the great beauty of it is that the wounds 
made will quickly heal and leave behind them only admiration 
for a people great in power, but who, under wise leadership, 
refuse to use that power for aught but the benefit of humanity. 

It is too early for us to estimate what are the advantages 
gained. We are facing a general war in Europe, and we find 
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ourselves with no entanglements and with hands free to utilize 
them in the doing of constructive work for the greater good of 
our own people and that of all of the people of the world. Ours 
is the only great Nation in the world in position to act as medi- 
ator, and our treatment of China, of Mexico, of Cuba. as well 
as our broad-minded handling of Panama Canal complications, 
point to us as the one Nation which will have the respect and 
trust of the world, so that it can act to the best advantage in 
bringing about the final adjustment. 

Already we haye entered into some 20 treaties which aim to 
prevent war, and these treaties are with practically every na- 
tion on this continent. We do not covet our neighbor’s goods, 
and we are demonstrating it every day, so that the nations of 
this earth haye but to know us to realize that we are not seek- 
ing conquered territory or aggrandizement. 

Without entering into the realms of speculation, we can well 
imagine that the present war can not but result in a most won- 
derful development of American trade, carried in American yes- 
sels. Primarily this trade will come from our South American 
neighbors, who should be our natural customers, but ultimately 
it will mean that we will reap as the result of the paralysis of 
foreign manufacturers, who can not hope to recuperate in years 
to come. 

It requires no great amount of foresight to realize that all 
this will mean such an impetus to American labor as we have 
never dreamed of. Our factories will have to increase and 
multiply if we are to meet the world’s needs, and this means 
steady employment, good wages, and even a higher standard of 
living for American laborers, resulting, of course, in a market 
for the products of the American farms and a better one than if 
we had to send these products abroad in order to dispose of a 
surplus. 

if these were all of the advantages to be gained it would be 
selfish on our part to rejoice, for it would mean that our success 
was to be purchased at the price of the misery of others, That 
I do not desire to see, and it is my sincere belief that our coun- 
try will be the means of bringing about results from this war 
which will mean inestimable good to ll of the civilized people 
of the earth. 


WHAT IT MEANS, 


Some months ago Members of all political parties in this 
Chamber united in passing a resolution designed to bring about 
a cessation in the world expenditures for war purposes. We 
were not in position to advance our views then, but we are 
to-day. The time was not ripe for us to get a hearing then, but 
it is to-day, or will be as soon as the foes across the ocean are 
counting the toll of human lives and of treasure offered up as a 
foolish sacrifice to unnecessary var, 

For one moment, my friends, give consideration to the known 
facts. Out of every $100 spent by the Government of Great 
Britain, $37.85 is paid as the cost of war or in preparations for 
war. In France the amount is $35.07; Germany, $55.86; Japan, 
$45, and in our own country, where the universal prayer is for 
peace, out of every $100 expended, $68.07 due to war, or prepara- 
tions for it. 

Think of what all of that means. Consider the burden en- 
failed upon the labor—upon the productive capacity—of this 
nation and of the others when such an amount of tax is annu- 
ally wasted. The ery of the Nation is for economy in govern- 
mental expenditures, and when we can secure a lessening in the 
tremendous amounts referred to aboye we will have taken the 
first progressive step and the first constructive step to answer 
that cry. ; 

Our time to act will come when called upon to mediate. 
The treaties already secured by our well-beloved Secretary of 
State, W. J. Bryan, point to the road, and the policies of Wood- 
row Wilson show to the world that we have the one man who 
has ever acted to the end that the peace of the world may be 
preserved without the sacrifice of human lives. That is the 
meaning of the situation now confronting us, as I see it, and 
all of us will have reason to take a new and a greater pride in 
our American citizenship if the results turn out as expected, 

IN CONCLUSION. 


That in part is the 18-months' record of this Democratic ad- 
ministration, as I understand it. Upon that record we welcome 
judgment. Under the wise leadership of Woodrow Wilson we 
have striven to remove the demand for a “square deal” from 
the mere clamor of the demagogue and write it into the law of 
the land. Our party has not and never will make an attack 
upon legitimate industry of any kind, but when we insist that 
business, big and little, shall obey the spirit as well as the letter 
of the law we simply demand that all business shall be so con- 
ducted that equality shall mean something more than a mere 
generality and that the fruits of competition shall be something 
more than “Dead Sea fruit.” 
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Let Us Have Peace in Colorado. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. EDWARD KEATING, 


OF COLORADO, 
IN rue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuesday, September 8, 1914. 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in order that I may place in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL ReEcorD a letter addressed by the President of the United 
States to the coal miners and the coal-mine owners of Colorado. 

The Members of this House have some knowledge of the 
unfortunate industrial conflict which has disturbed the State 
which I represent in part on this floor. 

One year ago a strike was called in the coal fields of Colo- 
rado. Approximately 12,000 men were affected. Efforts at 
arbitration by the State authorities failed, and the representa- 
tives of the national Department of Labor tendered their good 
offices without success. 

Secretary of Labor Wilson visited the strike zone and en- 
deavored to mediate. He succeeded in securing a conference 
between the employers and their employees, but it was abortive. 

As early as last October President Wilson interested himself 
in the situation. 

With marvelous patience he has repeatedly sought to bring 
about an understanding, and if his suggestions had been ac- 
cepted I am confident my State could have avoided a staggering 
loss of life and property. 

Last April, in response to urgent requests from State officials, 
led by Gov. Ammons, mine owners, labor leaders, and citizens 
generally, President Wilson sent a large detachment of Federal 
troops to the various coal fields. They restored order at once 
and haye remained in control of the situation. 

These soldiers have established a remarkable record. They 
have been in Colorado for almost five months and they have 
not had the slightest difficulty with either party to the strike. 
This record has never been equaled in the history of labor 
troubles, and I believe both officers and men are entitled to the 
thanks of the country. 

The presence of the soldiers has not, however, brought about 
a settlement of the strike. The men and their former employers 
seem as far apart as ever. 

President Wilson feels that this situation can not be per- 
mitted ‘to continue. The Federal troops can not be kept in 
Colorado indefinitely. Something must be done. 

What that something should be the President indicates in the 
following letter which he addressed to the president of the 
Colorado Fuel & Iron Co., the chairman of the Victor-American 
Fuel Co., the president of the Rocky Mountain Fuel Co., and 
the officers of the United Mine Workers of America: 

1 * 3 i THE WHITE House, September 5, 1914. 

Y Dear Sin: I feel justified in addressi 1 
presen E — sige —— 8 ‘because . has lasted 30 lous, 4 
80 us . an 
possibilities that it has become of national importance: F 

As you know, Federal troops have been in the State for the purpose 
of 1 now for a long time. I have been hoping every 
day during t time that some light would come out of the per- 
plexities of the situation, some Indication that the mine operators and 
the miners who are now on strike were willing to consider proposals 
of accommodation and settlement, but no such indication has reached 
me, and I am now obliged to determine whether I am justified in using 
the Army of the United States indefinitely for police purposes. 

Many things may come out of this situation if it is not handled 
with public spirit and with a sincere desire to safeguard the public, as 
well as all others concerned. Perhaps the most serious of them all is 
the feeling which is being generated and the impression of the public 
that no one is willing to act, no one willing to yleld anything, no one 
willing even to consider terms of accommodation. 

As you know, two representatives of the Government of the United 
States have been actively er. in eee the whole situation 
and in trying to reach a dispassionate conclusion as to what it is 
possible to do in justice to both sides not only but also in the interest 
of the public. he result of their investigations and of their very 
thoughtful consideration in the matter has been the drafting of the 
inclosed “ tentative basis for the adjustment” of the strike. I recom- 
mend it to you for your most serious consideration. I hope that you 
will consider it as if you were acting for the whole country, and I 
beg that you will regard it as urged upon your acceptance by myself 
with very deep earnestness This is a time, I am sure you will feel, 
when everything should be done that it is possible for men to do to see 
that all untoward and threatening circumstances of every sort are 
taken out of the life of the people of the United States. 


Sincerely, yours, 
Wooprow WIrsox. 
The “tentative basis for the adjustment of the strike,” re- 
ferred to by President Wilson, was prepared by two men who 
were selected for the work because of their peculiar qualifica- 
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tions. One of these men, Hywel Davies, is the president of the 
Kentucky Coal Operators’ Association—an organization of mine 
owners—and the other, W. R. Fairley, is a practical miner of 
long experience and a member of the miners’ union. 

It will be seen, therefore, that the President’s peace plan is not 
a one-sided arrangement but has been prepared by men who 
were desirous of protecting the interests of both miner and 
mine owner. 

The suggested “ basis of settlement” is as follows: 


DRAFT OF A TENTATIVE BASIS FOR THE ADJUSTMENT OF THE COLORADO 
STRIKE. 

Whereas the industria! conflict in the coal mining fields of Colorado has 
disrupted the peace of those sections of the State to the extent that a 
„State of war has practically existed for some time; and 

Whereas a 3 peace is maintained by the presence of the Fed- 
eral troops: Therefore there should be established a three-year truce, 
subject to— 

1, The enforcement of mining and labor laws of the State. 

2. That all striking miners who have not been found pug of yiola- 
tion of the law shall be given employment by the employer they for- 
merly worked for, and where the place of the employee has been filled 
shall be given employment as a miner at the same or other mines of 

e com] X 

3. Intimidation ef union or nonunion men strictly prohibited. 

— ae scale of wages, rules, and regulations for each mine to be 
prin: 8 

5. Each mine to have a evance committee to be selected by ma- 
jority ballot at a meeting ed for the purpose in which all employees 
(except officials of the company) have the t to participate. 

Members of said committee must be employed at least six months at 
the individual mine before being eligible. 

Married men to be in the majority on each committee. 

Grievances to be first taken up individually with the proper officer 
of the company. vahiny adjustment tbey can refer to their local 
grievance committee for further consideration with the mine officials, 
Still failing adjustment, the matter shall be submitted to a commission 
sa Se of three men to be appointed by the President of the United 
States and which shall be representative of each side, with the third 
member to act as umpire whenever necessary. This commission shall 
during the three years of truce serve as adjusters or referees in all dis- 
putes, whether individual or collective, affecting wages, working and 
Social conditions. 

Said commission shall devote primarily all the necessary time to 
the consideration and adjustment of such dispu 

6. It is understood as a condition of the creation of said commission 
that during the life of the truce— 

nat? — pen = Sak Reg eee is to be 8 but — 
g not preven e voluntary agreement between any employer 
— during the life of this truce. Z 


ry. 
parading, colonizing, = mass a 
organization of miners 
which will interfere with the working oper- 

ations of any mine during the said period of three years, 

(e) eed g Bay a truce the decisions of the commission in cases sub- 
mitted shall be final and binding on employers and employees, 

(f) There shall be no suspension of work pending the investigation 
and reaching a decision on 2 dispute. 
(g) The suspension of a e over six consecutive Gays by the com- 
pany be authorized for cause satisfactory to the commission, but 
no 

h 


ng any Pn akg 
Willful violations of any of these conditions will be subject to 
such penalties as may be ee by the commission. 

On account of the mutual benefits derived from the truce, the em- 
ployers and employees should each pay one-half of the expenses of the 
commission. 

Respectfully submitted. 

HYwEL DAVIES, 


W. R. FAIRLEY, 
Commissioners of Conciliation, 

From the inception of the strike the coal-mine owners have 
insisted that they would never consent to “ recognize the union.” 
All those who have essayed the rôle of peacemaker have agreed 
that that was the crux of the controversy. 

The President has avoided that issue without sacrificing the 
interests of the tollers. 

The “tentative basis cf agreement” recognizes the work- 
men’s right to meet and organize for the purpose of demanding 
the correction of grievances. 

And it provides an impartial tribunal for the determination 
of those grievances. 

In other words, it creates a “court of industrial relations,” 
5 ue for which there is urgert need in every State of the 

on. 

5 should capital and labor adjust their differences with 
elu 

If an employer and his workman become involved in a con- 
troyersy over a coat and are unable to reach an agreement, they 
appeal to the court. Now, the court may be unfair, it may be 
corrupt, or it may be grossly incompetent to pass on the matter 
at issue, but, notwithstanding, its verdict is binding. The ex- 
perience of centuries has taught us that this is a good way to 
adjust disputes over property. 

But if the employer and his workman quarrel about wages, 
hours of labor, and working conditions, and either or both are 
too stubborn to yield a little here and there, we find that in- 
stend of appealing to some impartial tribunal they proceed to 


“fight it out.” Sometimes this is a mere figure of speech, but 
sometimes it means bombs and Gatling guus, bloodshed, and 
property loss. 

Of course, ali this is very silly and very barbaric and should 
not be tolerated by organized society. 

President Wilson has offered a humane, twentieth-century 
solution of the problem. 

I trust the miners and mine owners of Colorado will have the 
good sense to accept. 

That this is the sentiment of the rigi.t-thinking people of this 
country is amply demonstrated by the editorial comment of the 
great national papers on the President's proposal. 

The following from the Washington Post is typical: 

[Editorial from Washington Post, September 9, 1914.] 
THE COLORADO STRIKE, 


It will be a commentary upon their own lack of patriotism if the 


mine operators and employees in the coal fields of Colorado refuse to 
accept the President's suggestion for a three years’ truce. Other in- 
terests haye made many sacrifices in the general effort for national 
harmony at a time when the people of the country must stand together 


to meet the shock of the European war. ‘The situation in Colorado, 


bordering on civil war, has become a national, as well as a State 
menace, and if the interests involved have any regard for the welfare 
of the country they will their strife to a quick end. 

When it is realized that the chief obstacle, and almost the sole ob- 
stacle, to peace is the refusal of the mine operators to make a contract 
with the labor unions, as such, and the refusal of the employees to go 
to work without such a contract, the cause of the dissension appears to 
be al trivial. Especially does it seem to be insignificant, and ut- 
terly unworthy of sane men, when compared to the bloodshed, poverty, 
and starvation that have blighted the families of the coal region. 

The owners of the mines have not shown a broad spirit in dealing 
with the problem, and are to be blamed for refusing to arbitrate. It is 
all very well to say that there is nothing to arbitrate. Perhaps not. 
But in a crisis of this kind, even the fetich called principle might be 
moved back a bit to make room for the cause of humanity. 5 * 

plan su 


Neither sid 
n this common 


War Revenue Bill. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. GEORGE W. EDMONDS, 


OF PENNSYLVANIA, 


In tHe HoUsE or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Friday, September 25, 1914, 
On the bill (H. R. 18891) to increase the internal revenue, and for 
other purposes. 

Mr. EDMONDS. Mr. Speaker, I do not care to take up the 
time of the House to indulge in any lengthy discussion of the 
present measure, H. R. 18891, for the reason that the following 
figures which I shall quote tell too plainly and forcibly who is 
to blame and what economic policy is responsible for the enor- 
mous decrease in the revenues of cur country—nothing else but 
the Underwood-Simmons tariff law. 

During January, 1914, a few months after the Underwood- 
Simmons tariff law went into effect, but seven months before 
war among the European nations was declared, the duties col- 
lected from customs were $23,525,079.83, as compared with 
duties collected under the Payne law a year previous which 
amounted to $29,334,124.09, the decrease being $5,806,044.26. 

The decrease for February amounted to $9,995,512.13. 

The decrease for March amounted to $1,530,276.30. 

The decrease for April amounted to $1,461,200.19. 

For May, 1914, there was only a slight incrense of $365,824.04. 

The decrease for June, 1914, amounted to $115,151.05. 

The decrease for July, 1914, amounted to 84, 818,189.50. 

The decrease for August, 1914, amounted to the enormous 
sum of $11,503,589.92. 

Customs receipts continue to fall behind, with a daily ave- 
rage of decrease under collections of last year from $300,000 to 
$500,000. 

Therefore, even if the war abroad had not occurred, the 
present administration sooner or later would have had to adopt 
some other means to replenish the Treasury besides taxing the 
items contained in this so-called war-tax bill, which title the 
framers are not justified in using, as such a measure should 
only be adopted when our own country is at war with some 
other nation or nations and not in time of peace. 

But I can not sit by without voicing my protest against a 
rule, already popularly called a “gag” rule, which will prevent 
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a thorough discussion of this measure or the possibility of 
amending it in any way. Surely the chairman of the Ways 
and Means Committee and the majority members of that com- 
mittee do not possess all the knowledge and wisdom in the fram- 
ing of a bill which is to raise over $100,000,000, without the 
assistance of even the members of their own party, for the rule, 
when adopted, is as binding on the majority side of this House 
as on the minority. 

I am thankful, however, Mr. Speaker, that there is another 
branch of our legislature—the Senate—where the cloture sys- 
tem does not exist, as has been demonstrated on more than one 
occasion. When this bill reaches that body let us hope that in 
the freedom of debate among the Senators there will be pointed 
out to the members of the Democratic Party the error of their 
ways in the framing of a tax bill the real purpose of which is 
to make up the enormous loss in our customs receipts brought 
about through the operation of the Underwood-Simmons law. 


Postal and Civil-Serrice Laws. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
HON. WILLIAM E. COX, 
OF INDIANA, 
Ix tue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Saturday, August 8, 1914. 


The House in Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union 
had under consideration the bill (H. R. 17042) to amend the postal and 
civil-service laws, and for other purposes. 

Mr. COX. Mr. Chairman, I opposed this amendment while 
the bill was pending in our committee. I opposed it on the 
floor of the House, and I oppose it now. I believe for the first 
time in the history of the rural-route service of this country the 
Post Office Department has worked it out on a scientific basis. 
I opposed it then because I believed they were getting all the 
money they were entitled to. Second, I opposed it because the 
Postmaster General said before our committee that it was not 
needed. He did not come before the committee and ask for the 
increase of a single salary of one of his employees. The per- 
sistent, insistent demand on the part of these rural-route car- 
riers for increase in salary has been based at different times 
on different things. Five or six years ago it was based on 
the proposition alone of the increased high cost of living, and 
they got it. Two years ago it was based upon the theory that 
they ought to have as much as the city letter carrier, and they 
got it. They now come before Congress and they ask for an 
increase in salary upon a totally different proposition, namely, 
because of the increased weight of their mail brought on as 
a result of the parcel post. Let us see what that has done 
for them. In 1912 the mails were weighed upon each rural 
route in the United States for two months before parcel post 
was enacted. The average weight of mails per day carried 
over each route before the parcel post was 28.26 pounds. One 
year after the parcel post was enacted and put into operation 
for two months again every piece and package of mail that 
went over the rural route was weighed, and the average weight 
of mail was 34.38 pounds per day per route, an increase of 
6.12 pounds per day per route, and yet for that increase the 
demand is made here for an increase of $100 per annum on 
each standard route. . 

Why, if you gentlemen had had the opportunity of reading 
Postmaster General Burleson’s letter, you would readily agree 
that he is clearly right upon this proposition. Let me call your 
attention to a few of these routes. For instance, there is a 
route out of Boston, S. C. I do not know whose district that 
is in, but the average weight of mail carried each month over 
the rural route out of Boston, S. C., is 150 pounds, while on a 
route going out of a town in Oregon there are carried 7,800 pounds 
a month. I appeal to you, is it right to pay the man in South 
Carolina, with 150 pounds in 30 days, the same amount as the 
Oregon man, who has to carry 7,800 pounds in 30 days? 

I call your attention to a place in Alabama where the aver- 
age weight of mail each month is only 178 pounds. Is it right 
to pay that man $1,200 a year, when up here in the State of 
Connecticut a rural-route carrier carries from 5,500 to 6,000 
pounds per month? ; 

Take my home town, Jasper, Ind., carrying upon an average 
of 365 pounds of mail per month, a little over 12 pounds per 
day, Is it right to pay that carrier $1,200 per year when a 
carrier on a certain rural route in New Jersey carries 4,500 
pounds of mail per month? 
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Take the rural-route carrier out of Huron, Ind.—this is in my 
‘listrict—carrying on an average 395 pounds of mail per month, a 
little over 13 pounds per day, and a rural-route carrier in Wis- 
consin, carrying upward of 2,000 pounds per month. Is it fair 
to pay the rural-route carrier out of Huron $1,200 per year and 
the rural-ronte carrier in Wisconsin the same amount, while 
2 in Wisconsin carries eight or ten times as much 
mail? 

Take the rural-route carrier out of Shoals, Ind., carrying 
upon an average of 345 pounds of mail a month—a little over 
13 pounds per day—and another rural-route carrier who car- 
ries from 1,000 to 7,500 pounds of mail per month; are the car- 
riers carrying this extra amount of mail to be classed with the 
carriers enrrxing such a small amount? 

Heretofore mileage was the only basis of pay for rural-route 
carriers. No other element entered into its consideration what- 
ever but the rearrangement of pay for rural-route carriers, 
as fixed by order No. 8246, dated July 14, 1914, and which is 
as follows, to wit: 

Post OFFICE DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, July 14, 191}. 
e . No, 8246.) y 
n and after Ju 1914, 
be based upon the length of 3 8 of soca Pog 
as shown by the records of the department; and 
be computed on and fixed according to the fol- 


welght of mail carried. 
their rates of pay shall 
lowing schedule: 


Schedule. 
Pieces of |Pounds of 
Length of route. 7 mall mall 

month, month. 
$480 3,000 400 
528 3,700 490 
576 4,400 580 
624 5,100 670 
672 5,800 760 
720 6,500 850 
0 7,200 H0 
980 7,900 1,030 
1,080 | 8,8600 1,120 
1,152 9,300 1,210 
EE TEA OEE ETTA E 1,200 | 10,000 1,300 


r annum shall be made for each 
alg Aap thet d greater or less than 


An increase or decrease of $12 Pe 


1,000 pieces and for each 100 poun 
the schedule; and an allowance of $12 per annum shall be made for 
each closed pouch or closed sack of mail carried per day and also for 
each full mile of route served in excess of 25 miles in length: Provided 
That no carrier shall be reduced in present compensation because of 
this order, and that $1,200 per annum shall be the maximum salary, 

A carrier serving one triweekly route shall be paid on the basis and 
subject to the above conditions for a route one-half the length of the 
route served by him, and a carrier serving two triweekly routes shall be 

aid on the basis and subject to the above conditions for a route one- 
alf the combined length of the two routes. 

The compensation of carriers on newly established routes shall be at 
the rates in effect June 30, 1914. 

A. S. BURLESON 
Postmaster General. 

Incorporate two other elements into it: 

First. Number of pieces. 

Second. Weight of mail carried as shown by the records of 
the department. 

It is perfectly idle and absurd to say that the rural-route 
carrier out of Boston, S. C., and Jasper, Ind., is compelled to 
have the same kind of equipment, where their average weight 
of mail per day is from 5 to 13 pounds, as the rural-route carrier 
must have who carries 7,500 pounds of mail per month. The 
rural-route carrier out of Jasper or Boston, S. C., can easily 
get along with one horse or a motorcycle, if the roads are good, 
while the other carriers, where the mail is so heavy, must have 
not only two horses, but a heavy two-horse wagon. 

The truth about the whole matter is that very few Members 
of this House believe that these rural-route carriers are en- 
titled to a flat increase of $100 per year, but the vast majority 
of the membership of this House are thoroughly in accord with 
the Postmaster General in the rearrangement of their pay. We 
must remember that the rural-route carriers are a powerful and 
potential political organization—43,000 of them—reaching about 
one-half of the population of the United States six days in every 
week. They are in a position to make themselves felt not only 
back home in our respective districts but here on the floor of 
the House. 

I am in favor of giving the rural population competent, ef- 
fective, and efficient mail delivery, but we could pay these 
rural carriers $2,000 per year and the people would not get 
any better service than they are getting to-day. These rural- 
route positions could be let out by competitive bidding and 
practically every one of them would be carried for less than 
$800 per year. Everywhere an examination is held to fill a 


yacancy or where a new route is established there are from 25 
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to 100 men who stand the examination and who are willing 
and anxious to get the job at the present salary. I was re 
cently told by a Member of this House that in an examination 
recently held in his district to fill a vacancy, upward of 70 
men stood the examination and 58 of them went on the eligible 
list. In a county in my own district, where a rural-route ex- 
amination was held recently, 32 men stood the examination 
and 28 of them went on the eligible list and all after one job 
I undertake to say that there is not one of the defeated candi- 
dates for this job who would not have readily jumped at the 
opportunity to carry the mail on that route for 8800 per year. 
The people are not crying out to spend $53,000,000 a year for 
this service. This is false and erroneous. It is absurd to be- 
lieve that the people are crying for this. What the people want 
is service. They want their mail delivered to them, and they 
are entitled to have their mail delivered to them the same as 
the people in the city have their mail delivered to them. And 
they are entitled to have it delivered to them as cheaply as 
possible; and as the people have to pay for it in the last 
analysis, they are just as much interested in the matter of 
economy as we are. It costs $53,000,000 a year to pay these 
rural carriers, and the receipts taken in as a result of this does 
‘not exceed $10,000,000 per year, but I am not complaining about 
this. The country people are entitled to have their mail carried 
‘to their doors just the same as the city people, and if we are to 
practice economy in giving them this service, I am sure they 
are in favor of it. I feel sure that the amendment of the gen- 
leman from South Carolina is going to carry, but I hope it will 
never become a Jaw. The rural-route carriers are getting all 
they are earning, all they are entitled to, and if they feel that 
their present salary is too low, an easy way out of it is for 
them to quit and let some other fellow take his job. 


Emergency Revenue Legislation. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FREDERICK H. GILLETT, 


OF MASSACHUSETTS, 
IN tHe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Friday, September 25, 1914, 


On the DIH (II. R. 18891) to increase the internal revenue, and for 
other purposes. 

Mr. GILLETT. Mr. Speaker, there is a concerted effort by 
the Democratic Party to make the European war a scapegoat 
for their own shortcomings and an argument for their own re- 
election. This bill to lay new taxes on the people is one of the 
evidences of that effort. Your tariff law had proved a failure. 
You asserted in the campaign two years ago that the Republican 
tariff was the mother of trusts and the cause of the high cost of 
living, and that the remedy for those unpopular conditions was 
a Democratic tariff. The country, because of a division in the 
Republican Party, took you at your word and you have applied 
the remedy. Have the diseases been cured? Have the trouble- 
some symptoms been dissipated? Have the trusts yanished and 
the cost of living fallen? On the contrary, the trusts have devel- 
oped a strong affection for their new stepmother, the Democratic 
tariff, while the cost of living shows no appreciation of the fact 
that it was expected to come down. 

One result has happened, however, exactly as we predicted. 
While the blessings which you promised have failed to keep 
their appointments, the evils which we prophesied have pre- 
sented themselves on schedule time. Employment has been 
searce, millions of men have been out of work, the buying power 
of the people has diminished, and business depression has re- 
sulted. And all this came before the outbreak of the war. How 
could it be otherwise? You avowed that the purpose of your 
tariff law was to increase importations of foreign merchandise, 
Which you said would give our purchasers cheaper goods. The 
importations have increased, but have purchases been any 
cheaper the past year? The result of cheapness which you 
promised has failed. But the increased importation of these 
foreign goods means necessarily that they take the place of just 
so many American goods and that just so much work is taken 
away from American workmen and transferred to foreign fae- 
tories, and just so many American workmen are unemployed. 
That result which we predicted has followed. The importations 
during the last fiscal year after the passage of your tariff bill 
were $102,000,000 larger than for the corresponding time of the 
previous year. But recognizing that such an increase of im- 


portations would take so much work away from us, you were 
going to make up for it by selling more American goods abroad, 
increasing our exports, and so keep us busy. Haye you done it? 
Instead of increasing, our exports diminished by over a hun- 
dred million dollars. So our business suffered not only because 
we brought into the country a hundred million dollars’ worth of 
products more than the year before and took so much work 
away from our people, but, in addition, because we also sold a 
hundred million dollars’ worth less goods abroad and so lost 
the work which that production would require. We lost both 
ways, from the increased imports and from the diminished 
exports. 

It would have required a very material decrease in the cost 
of living to compensate the American people for the loss of that 
vast production of $200,000,000 worth of goods and all the em- 
ployment and wages it represents, but there has been no de- 
crease at all in the cost of living, and we have endured all the 
loss which we predicted and haye enjoyed none of the compen- 
sation which you promised. Is not that of itself sufficient proof 
of the failure of your tariff law? 

But the revenue from it is insufficient to meet current ex- 
penses, and so you have introduced this bill for extra taxes. 
You pretend that it is on account of the war, but under the 
operation of your tariff law our expenses exceeded our receipts, 
and for the coming year this Democratic Congress has made 
appropriations on a scale which would cost $30,000,000 more 
than last year, so that without the war in Europe there was 
sure to be a deficiency, and some extra provision must be made. 
Now, you are seizing on the pretext of the war to make good the 
deficiencies for which you and not the war are responsible, and 
to provide sufficient income for not only the war loss but for 
your extravagant scale of expenses. Everywhere else in this 
world a lessening income is reason for a reduced outlay. From 
the untutored savage to the most cultured economist everyone 
except the Democratic Party recognizes the relation between 
income and outgo, and that when one falls off the other should 
be contracted; that a time of business depression is not a time 
for free expenditure. The appropriations for this coming year 
are the largest ever made, and nearly $100,000,000 larger than 
for the corresponding year of the last Republican administra- 
tion, which the Democrats denounced as shamefully extrava- 
gant, and it would seem to be the part of ordinary prudence 
and common sense to now revise and prune these enormous 
appropriations rather than to raise new taxes to pay for such 
unprecedented indulgencies. At a time when credits all over 
the world are rocked to their foundation it would seem natural 
that this Government should set an example of economy instead 
of levying extraordinary taxes to pay for expenditures which 
have been planned on an unprecedented scale but which ought 
to be at once curtailed. The war will still further reduce our 
revenues and is an additional reason for reducing expenses 
rather than laying new taxes. 

In his message recommending this tax the President admitted 
that we have on deposit in the banks $75,000,000, or enough to 
make good any deficit for many months, and probably for the 
duration of the war, but he said it would cause inconvenience 
and distress and confusion to rapidly withdraw these deposits. 
That is a novel argument. The people must be taxed in order 
that Government money may not be withdrawn from favored 
banks. The banks pay the Goyernment 2 per cent for the 
money and loan it out at from 6 per cent upward. So the peo- 
ple are taxed that the banks may make this profit. Does not 
taking money by taxes cause just as much confusion and dis- 
tress as taking gradually the money deposited in the banks? 
Why should the money be drawn from the pockets of the people 
who have a right, to it until it is needed by the Government, 
rather than drawn from the favored banks, who have no right 
to it at all? The deposit of money with banks has often been 
eriticized as leading to favoritism and dependence on the money. 
power and undesirable intimacy between the banks and the 
administration, but I never before knew of an instance where 
such tenderness was shown toward the banks as to tax the peo- 
ple rather than to demand of the banks that they should pay 
their debts. It has always been thought dangerous and suspi- 
cious that an administration and the banking interests should 
have close relations; it has always been recognized that the 
banks, under the influence which the United States Treasury 
ean exert, might easily be used for partisan purposes. Indica- 
tions of such influence are already apparent. When the Reserve 
Board was created, which should control the whole banking 
system of the country, all the men whom the President first 
nominated for those $12,000 positions were Democrats, so that 
the board should consist of seven Democrats and not a single 
Republican. I do not know of a more indefensible act of rank 
partisanship, and it at once excited the unpleasant suspicion 
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that the administration was planning to use the banking inter- 
ests for partisan purposes. 

The Secretary of the Treasury has recently threatened to with- 
draw Government deposits from banks which kept their reserve 
fund larger than he thought necessary. A bank never wants to 
keep its reserve fund unnecessarily large. The money in the 
reserve lies idle and earns nothing for the bank. It only keeps 
it as a matter of prudence and caution, to be ready to meet an 
emergency. The real danger and tendency is always to loan 
too much and keep its reserve too small. It is because a bank 
is always tempted by self-interest to keep its reserve unsafely 
low and extend its credits too far that it has been necessary 
to provide by law that every bank must maintain a certain 
reserve. And if a bank in the exercise of its discretion, with 
its selfish interest the other way, thinks it prudent to enlarge 
its reserve, should the Secretary of the Treasury, in the exer- 
cise of his assumed omniscience, or for the benetit of his party 
policy, set up his judgment as conclusive and threaten it with 
withdrawal of Government deposits? Presumably the directors 
of a bank are the best judges of local conditions and of the 
safety of local loans. Is the Secretary of the Treasury to act 
as the dictator of our whole financial system through member- 
ship on the reserve board and through his power of lending 
Government money to the banks that earn his favor and deny- 
ing it to those who for any reason he dislikes? Former Secre- 
faries of the Treasury have been very scrupulous in the exer- 
cise of this discretion. Democrats would have denounced vio- 
Jently any Republican administration which interfered so ac- 
tively, but. here constant intervention and favoritism seems to 
be the rule. A Democratie Senator from a southern State, whose 
record for paying its obligations was not stainless, complained 
to the Secretary of the Treasury that his State was not able 
to borrow $1,000,000 in New York on satisfactory terms. A 
borrower often finds terms unsatisfactory, especially in periods 
of financial disturbance. But the Secretary of the Treasury 
issues a public statement that it is preposterous that the State 
should not be able to borrow such a small amount, and that 
if the Senator can not raise it on satisfactory terms “I will 
inyself see if banks can not be found to take up this loan.” 
1 baye no doubt that with this threat and with his power to 
injure a bank the New York banks will deem it wise to loan 
the money, even if they do not like the investment, but I do not 
think that is part of the legitimate functions of administration 
Senators or Secretaries of the Treasury. 

An enormous inflation has been inaugurated, and one prod- 
uct—cotton—has been selected as deserving special privileges 
from the banks. It is a most dangerous and sectional precedent. 
The present Secretary of the Treasury is notoriously the po- 
litical organ of the administration. He, more than anyone else, 
is the dispenser of patronage and the manipulator of the po- 
litical machine. And it is disquieting to see the occupant of 
that position also dispensing financial favors, issuing financial 
threats, and enforcing a policy of active personal intervention 
over the financial system of the country. The banks have tre- 
-mendous power and ought to be kept absolutely free from parti- 
san interference, and ought not to be subjected to the threats 
or the bribes of the active head of any political machine. It 
would not be safe for a bank to criticize or disobey his orders, 
but the country ought to watch with suspicion his interference. 

While this war temporarily lessens our revenues and disturbs 
business, I think its permanent result may be advantageous 
to the United States. Unless it is short, our industries will 
adapt themselves to the new conditions, credits will gradually 
settle, and the war, acting not only as a protective but as a pro- 
hibitive tariff, will compel us to make for ourselves what Eu- 
rope has made for us, and thus will increase both our com- 
mercial independence and our annual production. I observed 
recently that one of the ablest members of the Cabinet issued a 
statement that this war might prove a benefit to the United 
States by compelling us to develop certain of our own resources 
instead of depending on importations from abroad. I quite 
agree with the Secretary. But it is a singular statement, com- 
ing from a Democratic statesman. ‘That is exactly the purpose 
of n protective tariff, which Democrats have persistently fought 
und which has been a cornerstone of the Republican Party. To 
make difficult the importation of competing products, so that 
we could supply our own needs and do our own work and de- 
velop our own resources, has been the aim of protection, and if 
that policy had not been in force for half a century, who can tell 
how prostrate and helpless this sudden cessation of European 
industry and imports might leave us now? 

This war acts like a prohibitive tariff; it suddenly shuts 
-down all imports from parts of Europe. It is bound to stimu- 
late every branch of American industry which has grown to be 
self-independent just as soon as the first shock has passed and 


readjustment is made. Our opponents used to compare our 
tariff to a Chinese wall. This war is a protective wall reaching 
to the sky, for it shuts out everything from some nations, 
and when the Secretary says it will be an ultimate gain to us 
and will compel us to develop our own resources he is preach- 
ing pure Republican doctrine, and I hope he will remember it 
after the war is over. That was the ground on which Alexan- 
der Hamilton based the first protective tariff, and that has been 
its main defense ever since. We do not need such prohibitive 
protection, such a high wall, any longer. We can accomplish 
the result surely and easily by a moderate tariff. 

The Secretary’s sudden discovery of the virtue of cutting off 
foreign imports and encouraging our own development reminds 
me of Charles Lamb's famous essay on roast pig. You remember 
he detailed how, thousands of years ago, when the world was 
young, after the burning of a Chinese house, the owner, delving 
in the ruins, put his hand on the hot body of his young pig, 
and, licking his burned fingers, tasted for the first time roast 
pig. He greedily devoured the novel dainty and pined for more, 
He kept the delicious discovery secret and kept building new 
shanties and burning them down as often as he had a fresh litter 
of pigs to taste again the delectable result. His secret was 
discovered, others were carried away by the same passion for 
the new delicacy, huts began burning down all over China, and 
it looked as if human habitations would be lost, till the genius 
of a great philosopher discovered that the same end could be 
achieved by any other fire without burning down the house, and 
China was saved. 

So I would suggest to the Secretary that while we acknowledge 
the merit of his somewhat belated discovery, and while we sym- 
pathize with his enthusiasm for developing our own resources 
and not relying on foreign supplies, yet it is not necessary to 
burn down the honse. The conflagration of a great war is not 
indispensable, but the same result can be achieved safely, easily, 
and surely by a moderate protective tariff, such as the Repub- 
lican Party advocates. In that way we can reap all the advan- 
tage and be spared all the shock and suffering. 

Instead of this proposed bill, which, under the pretext of a 
war, seeks to provide funds sufficient for the enormous appro- 
priations to which this Democratic Congress has treated itself, 
and for which the ordinary revenues would be insufficient. in- 
stead of such a bill we need a policy of retrenchment and ccon- 
omy appropriate to the existing conditions, and we need a pro- 
tective tariff law which will again turn the balance of trade in 
our favor, as it was before, give employment to workmen in 
the United States instead of to those in foreign countries, and 
revive again throughout the land confidence and industry and 
employment. 


Governmental References in Connection With Oregon Dis- 
cussion, 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. ALBERT JOHNSON, 
OF WASHINGTON, 
Ix tHe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Tuesday, September 15, 1914, 
On the bill (H. R. 16136) to authorize exploration for and disposition 
of coal, phosphate, oil, gas, potassium, or sodium, 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Speaker, in connection 
with my discussion with the gentleman from Illinois IMr. 
THOMSON] I desire to quote briefly from the 14-page pamphlet 
issued by the Department of the Interior in 1912, and prepared 
by Frank Bond, Chief Clerk of the General Land Office, in 
which seven maps are printed showing the development of the 
territory of the United States. Each step is noted by map and 
in text—La Salle’s discovery of Louisiana for France, its trans- 
fer to Spain, and its sale to the United States. The French 
rights were to the territory drained by the Mississippi and its 
tributaries. Spain had no further claims, and our contest for 
the Northwest was with the British. This official document 
says: 

The common boundary along the forty-second 
Mexican cession and the Oregon ‘Territory, is the 
treaty with Spain of 1819. he eastern boundary of the Oregon Terri- 
vie | conforms to the western boundary of the Louisiana of La Salle 
and the Louisiana Purchase of 1803, the same being the watershed be- 
tween the Mississippi River drainage and the drainage toward the 
Pacific Ocean, * be 


Map No. 6 shows, in addition to the Louisiana Purchase boundaries 
the boundaries of the Texas annexation of 1845, the Oregon Territory, 


aralicl, between the 
ne also fixed by the 


title to which was settled in 1846, the Mexican cession of 1848, and 
the Gadsden Purchase of 1855, 
The Department of the Interior aud the Lig nie of Commerce 


and Labor, by letters of February 2, 1912, and February 10, 1912, re- 
8 formally accepted these boundaries and the areas thereb. 
determined for use in all publications of the several bureaus of ea 
department. 


The Goyernment publications which have been referred to in 
the discussion as to the acquisition of the Oregon Territory“ 
are as follows: 


Historical Sketch of Louisiana and the Louisiana Purchase, with a 
statement of other acquisitions, by Frank Bond. 1912. Ten cents. 

Areas of Acquisitions to the Territory of the United States, Areas of 
the States, Territories, and Possessions. Diagram showing the historical 
development of the States. Department of the Interior, Office of the 
Secretary. 1914. Five cents, 


Both are interesting documents, and should be in all school 
libraries, 


The Tariff and Labor. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
HON. JAMES W. GOOD, 
OF IOWA, 
Ix rhe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuesday, September 29, 1914. 


Mr. GOOD. Mr. Speaker, Republicanism means high wages, 
good prices, and good times. 

Democracy means low wages, lack of employment for Ameri- 
can workmen, and hard times. 

The Republican Party has always stood for high wages for 
American workmen. The Democratic Party has always ad- 
vocated a policy which, when put in operation, has brought low 
wages and lack of employment to our workmen. Republicans 
insist that the protective tariff as an American policy is an 
unfailing guaranty to American workmen of high wages and 
constant employment. It is a noteworthy fact that a Demo- 
cratic low tariff has always resulted in low wages, idle fac- 
tories, and uncertain employment to American workmen. Pro- 
tection has always brought good times and good wages and 
constant employment. 

Years ago James G, Blaine declared that “the tariff question 
is essentially a question of wages.” The periodical removal of 
protection by the Democratie Party has always been followed 
by a loss of employment and eventually a reduction in wages 
to American labor. Labor is high in this country when the 
product. of labor is high. Reduce materially the price of 
that which labor produces, by importations from cheap-labor 
markets, and with the same stroke you strike down the wage 
which our labor receives. 

Few people realize that wages are so much higher in this 
country than in Europe. The following table, prepared by 
Brig. Gen. Crozier, Chief of Ordnance, United States Army, 
gives a fair idea of the superior wage scale paid American 
workmen ; 


Comparison of wages poid in Belgium and United States in the mann- 
facture of firearms. 


Designation. Belgium. | United States.! 
Per hour. Per hour. 
$0. 08 to $0.13 | $0,374 to $0.50 
08 to .13 34g 
-Sto .13 @) 
08 10 .13| .% and 
„07 to 13 -%5 and 
07 to 13 314 to 37 
G to 31 
. to 00 1j to 37 
07 to 13 314 to s 
.05to .10 to 37 
00 to 13 31} to 37 
. to 0 31 tio 
10 to 14 313 to ‘ 
09 to 14 .3ifto 37 
10 to 10 40 to 
10 to 16 374 to 43 
000 to 10 2 to 
00 to 10 2 
. 00 to 80.00 53.33 to 100, 00 


1 Rates taken from Springfield Armory. All male employees in United States. 
A large majority of these employees work on piecework and make from 10 to 20 per 
cent more than day wages, 

2 See drop forger. 

Per month. 

Per month. Some of the arsenals employ a 
others, and the rate of pay extends to $183.33 per mon 


r number of draftsmen than 


Comparison of wages paid in Belgium and Unitcd Statcs in the manu- 
facture of aminunition. 


31} to 


340 to 47 

2 

371 to 10 

7 % -53 
10 31 to 345 


00 75.00 to 168. 67 


1 Rates taken from Frankford Arsenal. 


Proportion of males and females employed: 400 men to 100 women in United States. 
A large majority of these employees work on piecework and make from 10 to 20 per 
cent more than day wages. 


Per month. 


But some one may say that the cost of living is greater in 
this country. ‘This is what Samuel Gompers, president of the 
American Federation of Labor, says about it. He went to 
Europe to study this question, and in his report says: f 


Mentally contemplating the many cities I visited, and baving in 
mind the conversations I had with workingmen who had lived both in 
Europe and America, I believe I may assert that whether the cost of 
living in Europe or America is greater to the workingman depends 
entirely on the standard of living he adopts while in America. If he 
voluntarily lives the life of self-denial in this country that he com- 
8 lived in his native land, his outlay of money will remain about 
he same. Even then he will hardly be able to escape gaining some- 
Eiir for the superior supply of the good things of life in America. 

Living is cheap to the wageworker in Europe only because he does 
without what in America soon becomes a necessity to him. 


The actual condition of the laboring class of a country is the 
best test as to the standard of wages and the cost of living in 
that country. Here is what a few noted Englishmen say of the 
condition of the laboring classes in Great Britain: 


SOME ENGLISH OPINIONS ON LABOR CONDITIONS ABROAD, 


John Ruskin: Though England is deafened with spinning wheels, her 
people have not clothes; though she is black with the digging of fuel 
they die in cold; and though she has sold her soul for gain, they die of 


unger, 

John Bright: Nearly one-third of the whole people dwell in homes of 
only one room, and more than two-thirds of the people of Scotland 
dwell in homes of not more than two rooms. We find poverty and 
misery, What does it mean, It means more than I can describe and 
more than I will attempt to describe; and as need 5 5 need, so pov- 
erty and misery beget poverty and misery. In fact, in looking at the 
past—to me it is a melancholy thing to look at—there is much of it 
which excites in me not astonishment, but horror. The fact is, there 
paeas before my eyes a vision of millions of families—not individuals, 

t families, fathers, mothers, and children—passing ghastly, sorrow- 
stricken, in never-ending rocession from their cradles to their graves. 

Joseph Chamberlain: class of agricultural laborers of this coun- 
try (Great Britain) are never able to do more than make both ends 
meet, and have to look forward in times of illness or on the approach of 
old age to the workhouse as the one inevitable refuge against starva- 
tion, The ordin: conditions of life among the large proportion of the 
population are that common decency is absolutely Impossible; and 
all ihis goes on in sight of the mansions of the rich, 

Leslie's Weekly for April, 1914, contains an article depicting 
the deplorable conditions of the laboring classes in England at 
present, from which we quote: 

Recently, in London, a large conference of influential people, repre- 
senting society, the church, and every political party, was called by the 
Duchess of Marlborough to unite with the women workers in a protest 
against the “sweating” system. Factories and workshops in Great 
Britain give employment to 2,000,000 women and girls and at least 
100,000 more work in their homes. After mentioning $3.75 a week as 
the amount estimated for the minimum requirements for a single 
woman, the Duchess of Marlborough said that in organized industries 
there were probably 300,000 who earn less than $3 a week, while there 
are many who earn only $1.50 a week. A shirt maker in the meeting 
produ a shirt for the making of which she was paid 18 cents a 
dozen. By working from 5.30 a. m. to 11 p. m. this woman and her 
husband made in a week $2.62; out of this they had to pay 37 cents for 
the machine and 45 cents for cotton, aa 3 the net wages of the two 
ance weck'’s work $1.80. We have nothing like this in the United 

ates, 


Everybody knows how well American labor was employed 
and the high wages it received under Republican administra- 
tions. Their splendid condition has not escaped the envy of 
Europeans. E. Levasseur, a noted French author, speaking of 
the American workman, says: 


Taking everything into consideration except rents, the ordinary objects 
consumed by the laborers family, quantities and qualities the same, 
cost rather more in France than in America, and this is particularly 
true of Paris as compared with New York. In consequence the avera 
American workman enjoys a real as well as a nominal income whic 
is 2 more than twice as great as that of the French workman. 

eal wages being higher in the United States, the American workman 
lives more comfortably than the 8 certain grades of English 
labor excepted. He has acquired settled habits of consumption and 
. ; his food is more substantial than that of the workman of 
continental Europe; he dresses better; he is more comfortably lodged, 
and often owns the house in which he lives; he insures bis life; and, 
if provident in his own way, he spends more for amusement and upon 
the societies with which he is affiliated; in other words, he has a 
higher standard of life than the European workman, Such a condition 
is one of the most desired results of civilization, and the American 
people are justly proud of it. (The American Workman.) 
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The testimony of these notable witnesses, whose experience 
covers a span of more than half a century, is an inspiration, 
and is certainly conclusive of the fact that Samuel Gompers 
was right when he said— 

That whether the cost of living in Europe or America is 


eater to 
the workingman de 
while in America. If he voluntaril 
country that he compulsorily lived 
money will remain about the same. 


HIGH WAGE SCALE IMPOSSIBLE WITHOUT PROTECTION. 

The difference between workingmen here and abroad is the 
difference in the wages they receive. Our workingmen receive 
from two to six times more wages than the European workmen 
receive. Why? Why is the European workman, year in and 
year out, confronted with the problem of poverty, cold, hunger, 
and starvation? Every year witnesses an increasing number 
of immigrants flocking to our shores. They have learned in the 
hard school of adversity that Europe offers only starvation 
wages to her workmen and that America offers vastly more. 
European workmen understand that not only nominal but actual 
wages are higher in this country than in any other country in 
the world. 


entirely on the standard of living he re 
lives the life of self-denial in this 
in his native land, his outlay in 


TIIGHER WAGES AND SUPERIOR ADVANTAGES. 

Wages are higher here because the policy of protection to 
American workmen recognizes and guarantees a higher wage 
scale and a higher standard of living. The policy of the Re- 
publican Party has always been, and still is, to maintain tariff 
duties that will measure the difference in the cost of produc- 
tion at home and abroad. This difference consists almost en- 
tirely of the difference in the labor cost. With an increased 
wage the American laborer demanded a higher standard of 
living than the world had ever known. As that standard of 
living advanced the demand for shorter hours, and for im- 
proved conditions surrounding the workmen came from the 
trades-union. 

ACCOMPLISHMENT OF TRADES-UNIONS. 


The organizing of laboring men in this country into trades- 
unions has done much to improve the conditions of labor, but 
let us always remember that it was the American policy of 
protection that made the accomplishment of the trades-unions 

ossible. Without protection our manufacturers could not 

ve paid the high wages which our laboring men now enjoy. 
Their product would then haye come into free and open com- 
petition with the unfair and underpaid labor of Europe. With- 
out trades-unions the workingmen would not haye received this 
high wage scale which protection made possible. If unionism 
alone is responsible for the superior wages paid our workmen, 
why is it that in England, where labor is highly organized, 
laboring men are compelled to live in the most: deplorable con- 
ditions? But in England the hours that constitute a day’s labor 
are longer, and the pay the union men receive is much less than 
in this country. If protection is not the cause, what is the rea- 
son that our workmen are so much better paid and better fed? 

UNDERWOOD TARIFF LAW UNFAIR TO LABOR. 


For the past nine months we have been operating under a 
law enacted by a Democratie Congress which greatly reduced 
the tariff duties on foreign-made goods imported into this coun- 
try. This law was enacted in response to a direct promise of 
the Democratic Party to reduce the cost of living. After a fair 
trial of more than nine months no one will seriously contend 
that this law has reduced the cost of living to the consumer. 
But who will not admit the Underwood law has seriously re- 
duced the power of the American laborer to earn a livelihood? 
Its real effect has been to injure the American laboring man, 
and to improve the conditions of Inbor abroad. During the 
month of April, 1914, our purchases of foreign-made goods ex- 
ceeded our purchase of such goods in April, 1913, by more than 
$36,000,000. During the same month our exportation of Ameri- 
cun-made goods was $37,000,000 less than in April, 1913, a loss 
in a single month under the Underwood Tariff Act of $73,000,000, 
most of which would have been paid in wages to the American 
workingmen. cf 

In view of this large increase in importation of foreign-made 
goods that are taking the place of domestic-made goods, it might 
be well to inquire whether the foreign-made goods imported 
into this country under greatly reduced tariff duties are manu- 
factured by laborers who are members of trades-unions; whether 
they were manufactured in unfair shops; whether they were 
manufactured by children under 14 years of age; and whether 
they were manufactured in the sweatshops and prisons of 
Europe. In Italy over 50,000 children work in textile factories 
10 hours a day at an average wage of less than 10 cents; in 
Japan 60,000 children work 12 hours a day in textile indus- 
tries at an average daily wage of less than 7 cents; while in 
India more than 60,000 children are employed making carpets 
at a daily wage of less than 5 cents. These children are all 


under the age of 14 years, and if their product is to come into 
open competition with the product of the American trade- 
unionist, what is to become of organized labor’s demands? Can 
385 EN protect labor if we leave the product of labor unpro- 
ected? 

PROTECTION AND UNIONISM HANDMAIDS OF LABOR. 

It is a most encouraging sign that the rank and file of or- 
ganized labor in this country is realizing that unions are useless 
if the product of union labor is to be brought into open competi- 
tion with underpaid nonunion labor, child labor, and even con- 
vict labor of Europe. The inconsistency of a program which 
protects our laborers only against their American competitors 
is un-American and is unworthy of the rank and file of any 
organization. Trade-unionists should stoutly object to the prod- 
uct of their labor being brought into open competition with the 
product of nonunion and unfair labor, and for this reason, mind- 
ful of their own interests and of the high object of their organi- 
zation, they will not vote to bring the product of the unfair and 
underpaid labor of Europe into open competition with the prod- 
uct of their own labor. 

The man who votes to reduce the cost of living in this country 
to the same low level of living costs in Europe can not object 
to living under the same conditions and working for the same 
wage that confronts the European wage earner. We can not 
have steady employment for labor here if our people buy their 
supplies made in sweatshops abroad. When one buys an im- 
ported article, what assurance has he that it was not made by 
unfair labor? If it is right to boycott goods made in this coun- 
try by nonunion men, is it not equally right, aye, is it not a 
duty to boycott goods made in the sweatshops of Europe by 
children, by unfair and underpaid labor, and even by convict 
labor? The American workman ought to be protected to the 
extent that the goods which he produces should not be displaced 
by goods made by unfair, underpaid. nonunion workmen of 
Europe. This being true, what more effective method can be de- 
vised to protect American labor from this unfair competition 
than the Republican policy of protection? It made unionism pos- 
sible. It made possible the wage scale enjoyed by our workmen, 
which is the highest scale of wages paid to workmen the world 
over. If the many advantages that trades-unions have gained 
are to be preserved to the laboring men of this country, this can 
only be done by maintaining the policy of protection to American 
labor and American industry. ; 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DAN V. STEPHENS, 


OF NEBRASKA, 
IN tue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
September 9, 1914. 


Mr. STEPHENS of Nebraska. Mr. Speaker; in view of the 
constant criticism of a partisan minority in this House upon 
the record of this Congress, I feel that ft is right and proper to 
call the attention of the country to what the real record of this 
Congress is when stripped of the verbiage of unreasoning par- 
tisanship. To that end I propose to briefly review the principal 
acts of this Congress in as fair a manner as possible. 

I have no patience with partisanship when it comes to the 
transaction of the people’s business, and I would not refer to 
the record of the Democratic Party as such since it has been in 
control of the Government were it not for the fact that it must 
now answer to the people in the coming general election for 
its conduct. 

In transacting public business the party in power sometimes 
finds it necessary to be partisan; that is, to act as a party unit 
in order that business may be dispatched. If it were not for 
this fact, one could refer to the work of Congress without 
making any reference whatever to the acts of political parties, 
but the people have intrusted the control of the Goyernment to 
the Democratic Party, and the party had to act as a party to 
dispatch public business, it therefore must answer to the people 
for the record it has made. The people will want to know how 
well the work outlined in the party platform has been carried 
out, and upon the record made the people will base their de- 
cision at the November elections. 

UNPARALLELED LEGISLATIVE RECORD. 

To begin with, let me state that the promises made to the 
people by the Democratic Party have been redeemed by this 
Democratic Congress now drawing to a successful close. It 
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has been the longest continuous session in the history of the 
Government, and has to its credit the enactment of more con- 
structive, beneficial, and far-reaching legislation in the interest 
of the whole people than has been passed by all the Congresses 
put together since the Civil War. That is a remarkable and 
sweeping claim, but the facts prove the statement conservative. 
Great reforms that the most optimistic believed would not be 
realized in a decade have come with ease through the action 
of this Congress, fresh from the people, without entangling 
alliances of any kind. This great step forward is proof to the 
people that they can really control their own Government. The 
control came two years ago when partisanship gave way and 
the rank and file of the Republican Party concluded to clean 
house. Blind partisanship had been rife in this country so long 
that it seemed almost impossible to get voters to examine into 
ihe acts of the leaders of their party. Intrenched behind such a 
wall of prejudice, it was impossible to prevent selfish men from 
using the powers of government to further their own personal 
and private interesis. The leaders under the old convention 
system could nominate whom they pleased, and the blind par- 
tisanship of the yoters could be relied upon to elect them to 
office, I speak of voters in all parties, my own party included; 
but it so happened that the Republican Party was in control of 
the Government, and for years partisanship kept it in control 
regardless of its public acts. And these same leaders bargained 
out legislative privileges to special interests for campaign funds 
to perpetuate themselyes in office. 

That was the condition existing when the political revolution 
came that swept Woodrow Wilson, the greatest independent 
Democrat in the United States, into the President's chair. It 
was as much a Republican victory as a Democratic victory, for 
the Republican Party was mad clear through—mad at itself— 
and its members deliberately made up their minds individually 
that it was time to clean house, and to do a good job of it, by 
rebuking the leaders of the Republican Party, who had delib- 
erately betrayed them by repudiating the promises of the party 
conventions made to the people. 

That rebuke, delivered by patriotic Republicans to their be- 
trayers, has had a wholesome effect on this Democratic Con- 
gress. It has served as an awful warning to the timid and the 
procrastinator that the wrath of the people is sure to be visited 
upon them if they fail to carry out their party pledges. 

I haye the greatest respect for those Republicans who had 
the courage to break away from their party to administer that 
rebuke, and for thelr sakes, as well as our own and the coun- 
try’s good, I am glad the Democratic Party has justified the 
confidence they placed in it by intrusting this great work to its 
hands. 

No matter what the promises are that a party makes to the 
people, every voter wants to see them honestly kept. There- 
fore we are going to appeal to the country for an indorsement 
at this coming election upon the ground that we have kept faith 
with the people; that we have made good our promises to them. 
The obstacles have been great, because of the partisan opposi- 
tion we have encountered at every turn of the road. 

Mr. Speaker, since the foundation of the Government partisan- 
ship has been rife in this House. The custom is for the party 
out of power to harass and annoy the party in power and offer 
every obstacle possible to its program. I am informed the Dem- 
ocrats did it when the Republicans were in power, and the 
Republicans are now doing it. I have no patience with such 
methods, The party in control of the Government should be 
left free to enact the program which the people have ordered, 
and the party in power should answer to the people for its con- 
duct. 

So, as I discuss the record of this Democratic Congress I do 
so not in a narrow partisan way, snarling at Republicans, but 
rather with a sense of gratitude that the Democratic Party has 
had the courage and ability to carry out its program regardless 
of every obstacle. Every patriotic citizen should rejoice at such 
an example of party virtue instead of regretting that it has not 
been seduced by the tempters who desire to use the people’s 
Government to further their own personal interests. 

DESTRUCTION OF THE LOBBY. 

President Wilson has stood firm as a rock in his determina- 
tion that the Democratic Party should keep faith with the peo- 
ple. When the tariff bill was before Congress the Sugar Trust 
lobby was powerful, doing its best to defeat the passage of the 
bill. President Wilson called the attention of the country to its 
presence at the Capitol and defied it. The result was surprising 
and showed the moral effect of the attitude of the President on 
the conduct of public business. His calling attention to the 
Sugar Trust not only had the effect of driving the sugar lobby 
out of the Capitol, but every other organized lobby designed to 
secure special privileges was driven ont. Lobbying became so 
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unpopular that Congress was left free to do its business with- 
out intimidation from powerful interests that often raise large 
sums of money to prevent the reelection of Members of Con- 
gress who refuse to support their measures. 

In many ways not marked out by Jaw the President can use 
the great moral force of his office for or against the interests of 
the people. President Wilson has not hesitated to use this 
great force in backing up this Congress in carrying out its 
pledges, and he has been so successful in using this great force 
always on the side of the people that I do not doubt that history 
will record him as the greatest President of the United States 
since the immortal Lincoln. 

If Woodrow Wilson never did another thing of importance, 
this one act of his has justified his election to the Presidency. 
But his two years of service to the people are crowded full of 
the most brilliant acts of statesmenship. 

MEXICO. 

His position as a big brother to poor, distracted, poverty- 
stricken, blood-stained Mexico marks him out as a man of great 
yision and with courage to carry out his convictions. The war 
lords of our Army and Navy-if they may be so dignified—used 
every effort possible to drag this country into a war of exter- 
mination with poor Mexico; but the President and his great Sec- 
retary of State stood like a wall of adamant for the right of 
Mexico to settle her own troubles, and it is most gratifying to 
note that she is making progress. It shows how the good sense 
and determination of two men rightly placed makes the differ- 
ence between war and peace, and this country certainly owes to 
President Wilson and Secretary Bryan a debt of gratitude for 
keeping it ont of a war with Mexico. Confidence in President 
Wilson and Secretary Bryan gives the people of the country 
additional comfort and security at the present moment, in view 
of the turbulent times in Europe. 

APPEAL TO COUNTRY TO SUPPORT PRESIDENT, 

Mr. Speaker, the Democratic Party will also appeal to the 
country for its indorsement of the acts of this Congress at the 
coming election upon the ground that it is against good public 
policy to divide the powers of government between two political 
parties by electing a Republican Congress to tie the hands of a 
Democratic President. Regardless of how a Republican may 
feel about the legislative acts of this Congress, he has one sound 
business doctrine in common with Democrats, and that is the 
doctrine that the majority must control, and since a majority 
has placed a Democratic President in the White House he 
wants that President left free to carry out his program and 
thereby prove to the country that his policies are either good or 
bad. If they prove good, a Republican can rejoice as well as a 
Democrat, because he is benefited with the Democrat; if they 
prove evil, a Republican can still be happy because his theory 
of government has been vindicated. One might as sensibly 
hitch a horse to each end of a cart and have them pull in oppo- 
site directions as to put a Democratic President in the White 
House and a Republican Congress in the Capitol. One is as 
idiotic as the other. 

Let the Democratic Party try out their doctrines and see 
what comes of them. If these doctrines prove ineffective, the 
results will successfully dispose of the Democratic President 
and the Democratic Congress in 1916 without the aid of persons 
that are now trying to embarrass the administration in every 
way possible. If they prove to be helpful to the satisfaction of 
the Republicans, we can all rejoice together. 

Mr. Speaker, there is nothing that the special interests who 
have been using the Government to further their own business 
would desire more than to have a divided Government, a Demo- 
cratic President and a Republican Congress, because with such 
a condition they could feel secure against prosecution for in- 
fringement of the laws and against any new legislation that 
proposed taking away any of their privileges. Nothing would 
please these highbinders more than to have the Government 
deadlocked. They are now and haye been making every effort 
to check the action of Congress in carrying out the program of 
reform legislation. Their intention is to defeat the Democrats 
who have made this legislation possible and return in their 
places men who would antagonize President Wilson and make 
the last half of his administration a failure. My judgment is 
that an appeal made to the people to uphold the policies of this 
administration will meet with a ready response, with the re- 
sult that a Democratic Congress will be returned to hold up the 
hands of President Wilson during the closing two years of his 
administration. Any other course would be shortsighted and 
reactionary, and would so discourage reformers everywhere as 
to set back the progressive movement 10 years. 

PARCEL-POST LAW, 

Mr. Speaker, since the political revolution in 1910, when the 

Republican Party first concluded to clean house, some most 
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remarkable acts of legislation have been passed. One of the 
first and most far-reaching acts of the new régime was the 
passage of a parcel-post measure in 1911. This act has saved 
to the American people in express charges untold millions of 
dollars, and its development is yet in its infancy. Ultimately a 
complete parcel express will be established connecting every 
nook and corner of the United States. This is bound to have 
a far-reaching effect upon the development of the country, and 
is being rapidly perfected by our Postmaster General. There 
was never any legitimate reason why we should not have a par- 
cel post, but it took a Congress fresh from the people to pass 
the law in defiance of the express companies. 


THR UNDERWOOD TARIFF BILL. 


The second great act of importance was the passage of the 
Underwood tariff bill, which seientifically revised the tariff 
downward, thus fulfilling the pledge made to the people by both 
the Republican and Democratic Parties, but carried out by the 
Democratic Party. This tariff bill took away excessive privi- 
leges that certain great manufacturers had obtained by assist- 
ing Congress to write tariff schedules in their own interest. It 
has so distributed the tax over a large number of articles that 
it will bear the least heavily upon the necessaries of life. 

Under the Payne-Aldrich tariff the taxes were heaviest upon 
the necessaries and lightest upon the luxuries. Behind the 
excessive Payne-Aldrich tariff schedules the trusts flourished. 
Under the Underwood tariff schedules the trusts have found 
that the Government no longer gives them excessive advan- 
tages by keeping out their competitors and securing to them 
the right to rob consumers in the home market while they go 
abroad and compete with their competitors in foreign markets, 
furnishing the foreigner goods at a cheaper price than they fur- 
nish the consumers in the home market. The reduction of the 
tariff was in harmony with the demands made by all classes of 
people in all political parties, and has almost ceased to be a 
party measure, although Republican partisans haye undertaken 
to misrepresent the effects of the Underwood tariff so as to mis- 
lead the people of the country as to its operation. 


CORN. 


For example, the calamity howlers immediately set up a cry 
that we were about to destroy the farmers of this country by 
permitting the importation of agricultural products from for- 
eign countries. Especially did they harp upon the importation 
of corn from Argentina. The truth is that corn flourishes in 
America as it does nowhere else in the world, and we produce 
72 per cent of all the corn produced in the world of which 
there is any record. In other words, we produce, in round 
numbers, 7 out of every 10 bushels of corn raised on the earth. 
When this cold-blooded fact is known to the farmer of this coun- 
try he will understand the fraudulent claims made that corn 
importations are going to affect the price of his crop. If the 
foreigners, who produce about one-fourth of the corn in the 
world, want to sell a portion of that corn, it is not at all prob- 
able that they will ship it to the United States, which raises the 
other three-fourths, unless they are sure we can use it to advan- 
tage. It is more likely that a man in Argentina with good 
judgment who has corn fo sell would export that corn to 
Europe, where there is a great demand for it and where very 
little is grown. ‘There he would meet our corn with an equal 
freight charge. That is the logical way to look at it, and that 
is the way the business is actually transacted. Some corn has 
been imported into the United States—a few million bushels 
a month. Most of it has been used by the Corn Products Co., 
of New York, and manufactured into cereal foods and exported. 
While we were importing these few million bushels from Argen- 
tina, paying a few cents a bushel less for it than the price of 
our own corn, we were exporting 45,000,000 bushels to Europe 
and selling it, in competition with Argentine corn, at a few cents 
higher price. 

The transaction resulted as follows: We bought cheap Argen- 
tine corn and furnished American labor employment to manu- 
facture it into food cereals; then we shipped the céreals abroad 
and got back European gold for it. We also shipped abroad 
the American corn which might haye been used by this cereal- 
products concern, which we sold on the European market at a 
few cents a bushel advance over Argentine corn. We actually 
made money in the transaction. Instead of the tariff act de- 
stroying the price of American corn, it enabled us to use Argen- 
tine corn for a cheap purpose to our advantage and to sell our 
better corn to Europe at a higher price. 

My colleague from Iowa, Mr. VOLLMER, in a speech made 
before this House recently, very aptly stated that the importa- 
tions of corn from Argentina during the entire six months that 
the Underwood tariff has been in effect would not furnish a 
respectable breakfast for the hogs of Iowa. The whole Argen- 


tine crop does not equal the crop grown in the State of Iowa 
in a poor-crop year, and, of course, they must eat some of it 


down there. 

It is upon snch silly claims as these that a few of these 
partisan opponents of the administration expect to win a vie- 
tery at the coming election. j 

WHEAT. 

The facts are, we have been in competition with foreign corn 
ever since we haye been exporting any corn at all. The same 
is true of wheat. Every bushel of corn and wheat we sell 
abroad we sell in competition with the corn and wheat products 
of the world, and that price fixed our home price. We have 
for many years exported these two cereals, and the price of 
wheat in this country is invariably the price of wheat in the 
foreign market less the transportation charges. Every man 
who studies market reports knows that the price of wheat goes 
up and down according to the condition of the growing crops in 
other parts of the world. The present war in Europe is a 
splendid example of the proof of this statement. Wheat is 
going up constantly as a result of the European war, and it is 
impossible to trace any connection whatever between the price 
of wheat and the amount of tariff that is levied by this country. 
No wheat can be imported into this country from any country 
that has a tax on wheat without paying 10 cents a bushel tariff. 
The result is that no wheat is imported except for seed or ex- 
perimental purposes. Under the Payne-Aldrich bill there was 
a tax of 25 cents a bushel on wheat and 15 cents a bushel on 
corn, and this tax was levied for the purpose of flimflamming 
the farmers of this country and making them believe that they 
were receiving a great benefit from a protective tariff, thus 
enabling eastern manufacturers to secure the farmers’ votes 
for an exorbitant tariff upon their products, which the farmers 
are compelled to buy. Under the excessive tariff of 25 cents a 
bushel on wheat, the farmers of this country have sold their 
wheat crop as low as 40 cents a bushel, and under a tariff of 
15 cents a bushel on corn they have sold their corn crop for as 
low as 10 cents a bushel, thus proving absolutely the uselessness 
of a tariff on an item of commerce which is produced in such 
large quantities that we must export our surplus to foreign 
countries. 

CATTLE, 

Another basis of attack is furnished the partisan opponents of 
this measure in the fact that under the new tariff act cattle are 
reduced from 27} per cent to 10 per cent, thus permitting the 
country, they say, to be overrun with cattle from Canada and 
Mexico. We are now having an example of the effect of this 
tariff. There is a great searcity of cattle in this country at the 
present time. There are hundreds of thousands of acres of 
pasture land going to waste for the want of cattle to feed upon 
it. Cattle are not being raised in sufficient numbers to supply, 
the enormous demand for meat. A great herd of cattle in 
Chihuahua, Mexico, is now being marketed and sold in this 
country on account of the revolution in that country. These 
cattle are brought to the boundary line of the United States, 
and the importer then pays 10 per cent tax to the United States 
Government for bringing them into the United States. These 
eattle are then carried over the railroads—furnishing employ- 
ment to our people—to the big stock centers, such as Omaha, 
Kansas City, Denver, and St. Louis. There they are purchased 
by farmers and ranch owners, and again transported over rail- 
roads, furnishing employment to our people, to the ranches and 
feed yards of the West. Here they consume the pasture, the 
forage, and the corn that is grown by our people. When these 
cattle are ready for the butcher they are again transported over 
the railroad to the packing centers, where they are prepared for 
food, giving employment to tens of thousands of other workers. 
This meat then is again transported over the railroads to the 
yarious centers of population, where it is needed for consump- 
tion, furnishing employment to other countless thousands of 


people, : 

It will thus be seen that the mere fact that the tariff was 
reduced from 273 per cent to 10 per cent has enabled the im- 
portation into this country this season of several hundred thou- 
sand head of cattle that we have handled with great advantage 
and profit to ourselyes and have not in the least disturbed the 
price that the farmers received for their own stock. The truth 
is the farmers are the buyers of this class of stuff and profit, 
along with others, in its importation. But the facts are there 
are not enough cattle in Mexico or Canada to in any way affect 
the price of our live stock in this country. If all the stock they, 
Possess was shipped into this country, it would not supply our 
markets for a week. 

BEEF. 

The same argument may be made concerning the importation 

of beef from Argentina. Since the Underwood tariff bill went 
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into effect we have imported from Argentina about 9,000,000 
pounds of beef a month, beef being on the free list, At this rate 
of importation we will import annually about 108,000,000 
pounds. This sounds like a tremendous amount of beef until 
you stop to consider the population of this country. We have 
approximately 100,000,000 people in the United States. We 
therefore import in the course of a year about 1 pound of 
meat for each man, woman, and child. We consume in the 
course of a year of all kinds of meats 172 pounds per person. 
So, if in the course of a year we happen to get an additional 
pound from Argentina it is very apparent to anyone that the 
price of beef is not going to be affected thereby. The claim that 
we are going to be injured by the importation of beef becomes 
absolutely ridiculous in the face of these facts, In the last four 
years our beef production has been decreasing rapidly and our 
population has been increasing very greatly. The beef packers 
have been so rapacious in their management of the business, 
and the farmers so disorganized in the marketing of their beef, 
that the beef-producing industry of this country has 
the wane. There is no business more hazardous than 
duction to the farmer who buys his feeders, due 
packers’ monopoly. The Chicago beef packers now 


parent to anyone that they are not going to buy beef in Argen- 

tina to ship into this country to compete with the beef they buy 

here. It is to be hoped that the Clayton antitrust bill, now 

pending in Congress, will cure this evil when it becomes law. 
BUTTER. 

These high-tariff exponents thought they saw an opportunity 
to enlist the sympathy of the farmers’ wives of this country to 
their program by trying to frighten them with the bugaboo of 
foreign importations of butter under the new tariff, but their 
efforts have signally failed, for the reason that the price of 
butter is now very satisfactory to the farmers, and at no time 
has it been affected by the importations of butter from foreign 
countries. Under the old tariff butter bore a tax of 6 cents a 
pound. Under the new tariff it bears a tax of 2} cents a pound. 
This price absolutely prevents the importation of first-class but- 
ter into this country, for the simple reason that when you add 
1 cent a pound for transportation charges to the tariff of 23 
cents a pound you have a total tax of 3} cents a pound, that 
must be added to the foreigner’s price before it can come into 
competition with American butter. There is only one country 
in the world that can compete with us in the production of first- 
class butter, and that is Denmark. Denmark has always had a 
splendid market in England for all the butter it could produce. 
The English are great butter eaters, and they demand the very 
best that can be bought in the markets of the world. ; 

The price of Danish butter in England for the last four years 
has never been as low as 33 cents under the New York price of 
Beatrice or Elgin butter, thus precluding the possibility of the 
profitable importation of Danish butter. Some cheap butters 
were imported into this country last spring, but in practically 
every instance the importer lost money in the transaction. Last 
March the butter price broke, which gave the calamity howlers 
an opportunity to criticize the tariff law; but when it was shown 
that the four big butter markets of the country had in cold 
storage on the ist day of March 18,000,000 pounds of butter as 
against 9,000,000 pounds for the year before the argument 
failed, because the reduced price of 3 or 4 cents a pound was 
due wholly to the excessive quantity in storage, and was 
justified. 

INCOME TAX. 

In connection and associated with the tariff legislation is the 
revolutionary legislation known as the income-tax law. It is 
revolutionary because it is an entirely new method of raising 
revenue for the Government, and is one that is meeting with the 
unanimous approval of the masses of the people of this country. 
The Democratic doctrine has been to transfer as much of the 
tax as possible from the backs of the poor by taking it off of 
their food and clothing and placing it on the incomes of the rich 
and comparatively rich who are well able to pay it. The doctrine 
is that the great fortunes of this country have by a system of 
taxation devised by themselves been able to collect from the 
American people vast sums of money, and that it is no more than 
just that they should make a return to the National Govern- 
ment that gives them protection by paying a reasonable tax upon 
their incomes. Their incomes are gathered from the people, and 
they are simply required now to take a portion of those incomes 
and transfer it to the National Treasury, thereby relieving the 
burden that has heretofore been borne by the people in the form 
of taxes on necessaries of life. Through this income tax we will 
ultimately be able to raise approximately $100,000,000 a year, 
which is almost one-third of the revenue which has heretofore 
been raised by the National Government through a tariff tax. 


The time will. ultimately come, no doubt, when the National 
Government will be wholly maintained by a tax levied upon 
the surplus wealth of the Nation rather than upon the neces- 
sities of the people. It is not an unjust tax nor should it be 
complained of by those who haye to pay it. They ought to be 
thankful for the advantages they have in possessing incomes 
large enough to be taxed under this law. We have many citi- 
zens in the United States whose incomes approach that of the 
National Goyernment every year, and it goes without saying 
that such enormous incomes are paid by the great masses of 
our people, and it is perfectly legitimate and perfectly fair 
that such incomes should pay a very heavy tax to the Gov- 
ernment. For 20 years this doctrine has been a part of every 
Democratic platform, and it is a matter of great pride to us 
to at last write it into law. 

I have no doubt the time will come when an inheritance tax 
also will be added to this income tax, which will make it im- 
possible for swollen fortunes to be transferred from father to 
son, going on increasing in enormous proportions and thereby 
becoming a menace to the peace and welfare of the Nation. 
The time will come when the greater portion of these great 
fortunes will be taken over by the National Government in the 
form of an inheritance tax at the death of their owners. I 
am ready to vote for such a law now. 

FREE SUGAR. 

This Congress took the tax of about $100,000,000 off the 
sugar of the people and put it on the incomes of the rich. It 
was in accord with the Democratic doctrine of placing the bulk 
of tax upon the surplus wealth of the people rather than upon 
their necessities. It is hardly possible that the high-tariff men 
will tell the people this fall that we made a mistake in taxing 
the incomes of the rich and comparatively rich, and that if 
they get into power they will repeal the income tax and raise 
the hundred million on the necessaries of life, mainly sugar. 

NATIONAL BANK RESERVE ACT. 

Mr. Speaker, for more than 50 years we have been building up 
in this country a national banking system which has been so 
ily devised that money panics have been common. Several 
times in the last 50 years the country has been plunged into 
tremendous money panics that have wiped out the sayings of 
hundreds of thousands of our citizens. These savings, as a 
result of the panic, have been transferred to the pockets of those 
who happened to have the ready capital at the time the panics 
occurred. The reasons for these panics are easy to find. They 
were due largely to our banking system. Each national bank 
was an independent unit standing absolutely alone, and when- 
ever a depression came or any sort of trouble oceurred in the 
financial world, the independent banks in the vicinity of the dis- 
turbance immediately were called upon to bear the brunt of 
the burden of the community, and the people not having as 
much confidence in the banks as they should, made the burden 
greater by demanding their deposit money. Each bank being 
an independent institution was left helpless to fight the battle 
alone, with the result that there were always many bank fail- 
ures following these panics, the larger banks absorbing the re- 
sources of the smaller ones in the final settlement. 

For years business men have been demanding a better and 
safer banking system for this country, but not until the political 
revolution that swung a Democratic Congress and a Democratic 
President into power was such legislation undertaken. One of 
the first things that this administration undertook was the 
preparation and passage of a national-bank act that would 
mobilize the resources of the 7,500 national banks so as to make 
them available at any point of financial disturbance upon the 
shortest notice. In a nutshell, that is the national reserve act 
which a Democratic Congress has put on the statute books. 
This act organizes the national banks of the United States and 
State banks that join the system into a mutual protective asso- 
ciation, so that when a bank in any nook or corner of this great 
Republic gets into trouble it becomes physically impossible for 
panic-stricken people to ruin it by demanding their deposits, 
for the simple reason that they can get their deposits when 
they want them. This will be the first time in the history of 
this country, when this law goes into effect, that one can put 
money into a national bank or a State bank that is a member 
of this association and be absolutely certain that he is going to 
get his money back again when he wants it regardless of panics. 
The reason for this lies in the fact that the bank's assets are 
composed principally of the promissory notes of those who 
borrow the money of depositors, and these promissory notes 
can be deposited with the national reserve bank and national 
currency secured thereon for the purpose of paying to the de- 
positors their money at any time they may require it. It not 
only makes absolutely certain that depositors will get their 
money back whenever they demand it but, in addition to this 
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great advantage, farmers, business men, and manufacturers 
can secure money in adequate quantities to enable them to carry 
on their work. 

Under this new law, when a bank finds itself in need of a 
large sum of money for the purpose of furnishing farmers with 
capital to buy live stock and other necessary equipment for the 
extension of agriculture, or for a business man to have a little 
additional capital to extend his line of merchandise, or for a 
manufacturer to buy raw material for his plant, a member 
bank can take the notes given by these different lines of indus- 
try and secure national-bank currency thereon for the pur- 
poses ‘above indicated. The result of the operation of this law 
will be that no needy and worthy industry of any kind or char- 
acter will be destroyed for the want of necessary money to keep 
it going. Any legitimate business entitled to credit will be able 
to secure it. It has been claimed that this is the best banking 
system yet devised in any civilized country in the world, and it 
certainly is one of the most important pieces of legislation 
enacted by this or any other Congress since the Civil War. 

GOOD ROADS, 

For the last 8 or 10 years there has been great agitation all 
over the United States for the improvement of the wagon 
roads of the country. The problem is a great deal larger than 
any one believes when he first approaches it, but the people of 
the States have approached it with a fair degree of success in 
its solution. It is not only a difficult problem to solve, but it is 
a stupendous problem to finance, and since the welfare of all 
of the people depends so completely upon the perfection of their 
methods of transportation and communication it has become a 
problem of national importance and one in which the National 
Government should take a particular interest. In line with this 
thought and in line with the action of this Congress in passing 
a parcel-post law, a bill has been passed through this House pro- 
viding for national aid to the States in the construction of 
wagon roads. This bill carries an appropriation from the 
National Treasury of $25,000,000. This appropriation is not 
contemplated for the benefit of automobile routes, but it is so 
devised that this sum of money is to be expended in conjunction 
with similar appropriations by the States for the purpose of 
stimulating the construction of wagon roads over which the 
crops of this country must be moved to the markets, 

The appropriation itself will not go very far toward building 
roads, but it will certainly stimulate enormously the action of 
the States, counties, and municipalities in the construction of 
wagon roads leading out of their centers. These local subdivi- 
sions are now spending large sums of money for the improve- 
ment of wagon roads, and this sum appropriated from the 
National Treasury will encourage them in this great work. It 
is the first time in the history of this country that the farmers, 
who pay nearly one-half of the taxes of the Nation, will have 
returned to them and expended in their midst a portion of the 
money they pay in the form of taxes. Heretofore practically 
all the money of the Government has been used for the im- 
provement of our rivers and harbors and the construction of 
public buildings. Even the building of post offices does not 
directly benefit the agricultural community, so it is a conserva- 
tive statement to say that this is the first time that the agri- 
cultural communities have had passed a piece of constructive 
legislation benefiting them directly since the establishment of 
the rural-delivery system. 

We pay out in a year in the United States approximately a 
billion dollars for wagon freight, and if we could make 
our wagon roads so good that we could double our loads we 
would save half a billion dollars a year in wasted energy, be- 
sides increasing the comforts and pleasures of life enormously. 
Good wagon roads make the country a desirable place in which 
to liye, and as the country becomes more desirable more people 
will seek the country and lands will become more highly im- 
proved and productive. This bill is now pending in the Senate 
with every prospect of becoming a law in some form or other 
before this Congress closes, 

FARM DEMONSTRATION WORK. 


The Agricultural Department of this Government is the great 
pride of the American farmer. It has assembled the greatest 
amount of scientific information ever gathered together in the 
history of the world on agriculture. The National Congress 
has been reasonably liberal in the past in its appropriations for 
this department, but every year the importance of the stimula- 
tion of agriculture has become more apparent to legislators. 
There has been a great demand from the farmers of this coun- 
try for the past several years for more practical work in the 
development of this great basic industry of our. people. 

The States have tried to apply as much as possible the agri- 
cultural information they have at hand through their State 
schools. Through this work of the State agricultural colleges 


we have demonstrated absolutely the value of sending out prac- 
tical men to disseminate the accumulated information for the 
benefit of farmers direct to the farmers themselves. It is too 
long to wait for the few boys we turn out of agricultural 
schools each year to carry on this work of scientific agricul- 
ture. It has been found necessary to educate the men in the 
fields on the importance of modern methods in cultivation. To 
that end the farmers have demanded and have secured the pas- 
sage through Congress of what is known as the Lever bill, 
which will ultimately carry an appropriation of something like 
$8,000,000 a year for farm-demonstration work. ‘This bill pro- 
vides that a scientific farmer will be made available to every 
farmer who wishes to experiment on his own land. In other 
words, these expert farmers will take the experience that the 
National Government has accumulated and go straight to the 
farm with it and demonstrate in cooperation with the farmer the 
value of these great discoveries. This will all be done through 
State agricultural schools. Instead of State agricultural schools 
being simply theoretical institutions where farmers’ boys go to 
talk about farming, these great institutions will reach ont to 
every farm in the States with practical men working with the 
farmers demonstrating their theories; so that not only the 
farmer boys will get the benefit of this education, but farmers 
themselyes and farm hands will all become students in the field 
of our great farmers’ colleges. 

This is a most ambitious undertaking, and one that will com- 
mend itself to every intelligent man. No one has given this 
subject any consideration whatever who does not realize that 
the whole prosperity of the Nation is dependable absolutely 
upon this great industry of agriculture. When it languishes, 
everything else languishes; when it prospers, every other indus- 
try prospers. It is therefore most essential that this industry 
receive the care and attention it deserves from this Government. 

For years the National Government has coddled and pro- 
tected manufactures, which in our early history was a most 
beneficial and wise course to pursue; but it must not be for- 
gotten that that course was always at the expense of agricul- 
ture; and it is only in recent years that the attention of the 
people has been called to the importance of the industry that 
feeds all the others and the appalling fact that it has been 
languishing and falling far behind in the matter of producing 
sufficient foodstuffs to supply the demands of the Nation. 

We are producing less foodstuffs per capita now than ever 
before. For example, we produce 21 per cent less corn, 15 per 
cent less wheat, 12 per cent less oats, 9 per cent less cotton, and 
5 per cent less rye per capita than we did 10 years ago. Weare 
also producing less meat of every kind per capita than we did 
10 years ago, thus accounting for all of the increase in the 
price of farm products. 

In connection also with this farm-demonstration work refer- 
ence is made to an act appropriating $600,000 for the extin- 
guishment of hog cholera, which has been destroying the 
wealth of the Nation eyery year to the amount of hundreds of 
millions of dollars; and an act protecting migratory birds, which 
are of such great importance to agriculture in destroying insects 
injurious to crops. In fact, taking it as a whole, agriculture 
neyer in our history received so much consideration from Con- 
gress as it has this session. 

GOVERNMENT RAILROAD IN ALASKA, 

In 1867 the United States Government purchased from the 
Russian Government the Territory of Alaska for the sum of 
about $7,000,000. It was considered at that time a yery poor 
purchase, and for many years no particular attention was paid 
to it; but recently figures have been compiled showing that we 
have drawn from Alaska some $500,000,000, principally in gold, 
furs, and fish products (fisheries) since its purchase. We have 
also discovered that Alaska is underlaid with thousands of 
square miles of coal and copper. In addition to this there are 
immense forests of valuable timber. The question has been 
whether to permit private interests to go into Alaska and take 
possession of these vast resources or whether the National Gov- 
ernment should retain possession and provide some reasonable 
method of leasing, so that private interests may make available 
these vast resources and render to all the people their just share 
of the profits. To this end this Congress has passed what is 
known as the Alaskan railway bill, authorizing the building by 
the National Government of 1,000 miles of railroad into that 
Territory. This step has been greatly encouraged and sup- 
ported by that class of people who have been demanding that 
the resources of the Nation shall be conserved for all of the 
people and by that other class of people who haye believed in 
Government ownership of transportation lines. 

The National Government owns and is successfully operating 
now the Panama Railroad, which extends across the Isthmus 
of Panama, and a line of Government-owned steamships plying 
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between the ports of New York and Panama. These Govern- 
ment-owned corporations have proved most successful, thus en- 
couraging this further step in Government ownership by author- 
izing the construction of this railroad into the wilds of Alaska. 
It is hoped that splendid results will follow from this great 
project by opening up to settlement that great region, which is 
one-fifth the size of the United States. In addition to this im- 
portant record we are about to revive our merchant marine by 
suspending obnoxious shipping laws and buying a fleet of mer- 
chant ships to transport the produce of our farms and factories 
to foreign countries, while all Europe has abandoned its com- 
merce and gone to war. It is truly a day of great events, and 
our Government has risen to the needs of the times. 
PANAMA CANAL TOLLS, 

When the Panama Canal act was prepared and presented to 
this House, in 1911, it did not allow free tolls for the American 
Shipping Trust, but when the bill was presented to the House a 
union of ship-subsidy Democrats with the Republican minority 
forced an amendment to the bill providing for the free use of 
the Panama Canal by the domestic shipping trust. 

This was a great humiliation to the Democratic Party that 
had fought ship subsidies throughout its history, but it was 
outvoted and the act passed Congress providing that this great 
waterway costing the American people $400,000,000 was to be 
used by the Shipping Trust free of tolls, and the American people 
would pay the cost of operating the canal for their benefit, 
but when President Wilson came into office and found that this 
act of a previous Congress was in direct violation of our 
treaties with England, Colombia, and Panama, he immediately 
requested Congress to repeal the act, which it did very promptly. 
The United States had stalked about all over the face of the 
earth, demanding equal rights for its shipping in every canal 
in the world with the domestic commerce of the countries that 
owned the canals, and had secured equal rights in every in- 
stance, but at the first opportunity, when we, ourselves, became 
the owners of a canal, we immediately passed an act charging 
everybody else toll, but sending our own shipping through free, 
thus demanding for ourselves in our own canal an advantage 
that we have refused to give to any other country in the world. 
Our position was absolutely indefensible and could have 
brought us nothing but the contempt of other nations had we 
adhered to it. But aside from all of this, no fair-minded man 
can understand what right the Shipping Trust has to demand 
free use of a waterway that has cost the American people $400,- 
000,000. It would be an exact parallel if, when we finish the 
construction of our Alaskan railroad, we permit the Standard 
Oil Co. to use it free of freight, while charging everybody else. 
As the canal act now stands, every ship passing through the 
canal, excepting our own warships, will pay to the National 
Government $1.20 toll per ton for its use. 

ANTITRUST LEGISLATION, 

Three bills of great importance have been prepared and are 
now pending in Congress for the regulation of trusts. Two of 
these bills will become law in a few days. The first measure 
provides for the formation of a trade commission which is to 
control big business in the exact manner that the railroads are 
now controlled by the Interstate Commerce Commission. The 
success of the Interstate Commerce Commission in handling the 
great railroads of this country in a manner that is satisfactory 
to both the railroads and the people led to the passage of this 
trade commission bill. This commission established here in 
Washington will be able to investigate the actions of large cor- 


porations doing an interstate business, and compel them to com- 
ply with the law whenever it is found that they are violating | 


it. It is intended that a corporation doing interstate business 
will be able to ascertain through this commission what it can 
do and can not do under the law, and will do away with the 
Iong-drawn-out litigations in the courts and the tying up of 
great business interests that has heretofore been very common 
in the prosecution of trust cases. 

The facts are, the prosecution of trusts ia this country has 
cost the American people untold millions of dollars, with very 
little profit to them, due to the fact that the courts are not 
fitted to handle great business industries, Their methods are 
too unwieldy and too long drawn out to accomplish any good 
whatever. In fact, there is scarcely a trust proseention, 
although it-is pronounced successful, that has brought the 
people any relief whatever. Court procedure in this country 
has become so burdensome that instead of being a guaranty of 
justice to the people it has become a guaranty of ruin to any 
man who has entered its portals with the deluded idea of seek- 
ing justice through extended litigation. 

With these conditions in mind Congress has attempted to 
equip this trade commission with powers that will enable it to 
compel corporations to obey the law and to prevent unfair dis- 


crimination in trade, and to a large extent this can and will be 
done without calling to the aid of the commission the court 
machinery of the country. Of course, whenever a corporation 
refuses to comply with the orders of the commission they neces- 
sarily will haye to be haled into the courts and take the conse- 
quences, which will mainly result in giving up the plunder they 
ete accumulated, in the form of court costs and attorneys’ 
ees, 

The second of the antitrust bills is what is known as the 
stock-and-bond bill, which empowers the Interstate Commerce 
Commission to regulate the issuance of stocks and bonds of rail- 
road companies doing an interstate business. When this bill 
becomes a Jaw no railroad can issue stocks or bonds without 
first submitting a report to the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, giving the reasons for the issue and stating what the 
money is to be expended for, and receiving the approval of the 
issue by the Interstate Commerce Commission. This will pre- 
vent the squandering of the resources of railroads by the gang 
of Wall Street highbinders who have made a business of wreck- 
ing railroads, the most recent example being the New York, 
New Haven & Hartford. The railroad industry of this country 
has been done irreparable harm by these men, who have been 
speculating in their stocks and manipulating them for the pur- 
pose of swindling stockholders out of their rightful interests in 
the property. It is believed that with this power the Interstate 
Commerce Commission will be able to put the railroads of this 
country upon a substantial basis, so that their stocks and bonds 
will be reliable investments and that in the course of time the 
people will have confidence in them and will not hesitate to in- 
vest in their securities. This measure is undoubtedly of far- 
reaching importance. 

The third antitrust measure is what is known as the Clayton 
bill, and strengthens the provisions of the Sherman Antitrust 
Act in many particulars. 

When these three measures become laws it is believed that 
the trust question will be practically solved. 

This record of the Sixty-third Congress shows conclusively by 
its legislative acts that the people have taken possession of their 
own Government. Members of Congress are responsive to the 
will of the people. ‘The grip of monopoly upon the reins of Goy- 
ernment ‘has been broken and the lobby has been driven from 
the National Capital. It is a day for thanksgiving and rejoicing 
everywhere over our progress in civic virtue. 


National American Woman Suffrage Association. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. DUDLEY DOOLITTLE, 


OF KANSAS, 
IN rue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, September 28, 1914. 


Mr. DOOLITTLE. Mr. Speaker, the following article has 
been handed me by the National American Woman Suffrage As- 
sociation as showing the correct political attitude of that great 
organization, with the request that I give the same additional 
publicity, which I am pleased to do: 

NOT LY CONGRESS FIGHT—DR. SHAW MAKES CLEAR POSITION OF NATIONAL 
SUFFRAGISTS—OPPOSED TO POLICY OF CONGRESSIONAL UNION IN ITS 
WARFARE UPON DEMOCRATIC MEMBERS, 

On September 13 the Congressional Union announced its 
policy of sending speakers and organizers to the equal suffrage 
States to oppose Democratic candidates for reelection because 
of the opposition of that party to congressional action on woman 
suffrage. 

The confusion caused by the conflicting policies of the Na- 
tional American Woman Suffrage Association and the Congres- 
sional Union has caused the national association to make public 
the following telegram received by Dr. Anna Howard Shaw 
from Mrs. Cora G. Lewis, member of the Kansas board of ad- 
ministration, to emphasize the fact that the Congressional 
Union has no connection with the National American Woman 
Suffrage Association. Kansas has been an equal-suffrage State 
since 1912. 

TOPEKA, Kans., September 22, 191}. 

Dr. ANNA HOWARD SHAW, 


National Suffrage Headquarters: 

Do you indorse Woman's Soe ge aa Union sending women to 
Kansas to work against Democratic Party? Every Democratic candi- 
date for Co and Senate pledged to national suffrage. State plat- 
form demands it. Present Democratic governor loyal. Has 9 
25 women officials su tendents institutions and State rds, 
tter feeling are Miss Trax and Mrs. Latimer, 
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who made 
national sufra 


organization. Answer immediately, my expense. 
Cora G. LEWIS, 


Member Kansas Board Administration. 
Dr. Shaw sent the following reply : 


rage 


SEPTEMBER 23, 1914. 
Cora G. Lewis, Topeka, Kanus. 

National association does not indorse the Congressional Union's plan 
of working against Democratic Party. The Congressional Union is not 
a member of the national association and has no connection with it. 
The national association is strictiy nonpartisan and opposed to working 
against Democrats or members of any other party as such. You can 
not state too strongly that I, as well as other national officers, oppose 
policy of Cong onal Union. Mrs. Latimer and Miss Trax do not 
represent National Suffrage Association. 

Axxa Howarp Saw. 


Emergency Revenue Legislation. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CHARLES H. BURKE, 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA, 
In rue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Friday, September 25, 1914, 
On the bill (II. R. 18891) to increase the internal revenue, and for 
other purposes. 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. Mr. Speaker, that there is no 
necessity for raising additional revenue now is clearly admitted 
by the President in his message of September 4 by the follow- 
ing statement: 

The Treasury itself could get along for a considerable period, no 
doubt, without immediate resort to new sources of taxation. But at 
what cost to the business of the community? Approximately $75,- 
000,000, a large part of the present Treasury balance, is now on de- 
posit with national banks distributed throughout the country. It is 
deposited, of course, on call. 

From this statement, and it is verified by the Treasury state- 
ment, the Government has now on deposit in the national banks 
$75,000,000, loaned to the banks at 2 per cent interest, with the 
express understanding that it is subject to call, as the President 
states. In addition to the money deposited in the banks there 
was in the Treasury, as shown by the statement of September 23, 
about $44,000,000, so on that day we had on hand and available 
nearly $120,000,000. Until this amount is greatly reduced why 
should we levy a tax upon the people of $105,000,000 annually, as 
proposed by this bill, when we are at peace with all the world 
and when there is not even a likelihood of our getting into war? 

The President in his message says that it would not be desir- 
able at this time to begin drawing from our deposits in the 
banks, and I will quote exactly what he did say on this point: 

I need not point out to you what the probable consequences of in- 
convenience and distress and confusion would be if the diminishing 
income of the Treasury should make it necessary to rapidly withdraw 
these deposits. 

This means that rather than take money belonging to the 
United States deposited with the banks, upon which they are 
only paying 2 per cent interest, we should tax the people. When 
an individual deposits money in a bank, it is for the purpose 
of having it when needed, and who would be so magnanimous 
or generous as to borrow or tax himself in order to favor his 
bank by leaving his money on deposit, to be loaned by the bank 
at perhaps a large rate of interest, when he might need what he 
had in the bank, or a portion of it, to meet the expenses of his 
business and his living; and yet that is exactly what is pro- 
posed by the President in recommending the legislation con- 
tained in this bill. 

It has been suggested in this debate that the money that 
will be taken from the pockets of the people, or a portion of it, 
if this measure becomes a law, will probably be deposited with 
the same banks that now have the $75,000,000. This suggests 
that it would be appropriate to amend the title of the bill, 
which reads, “A bill to increase the internal revenue, and for 
other purposes,” so as to read, “A bill taxing the people to fur- 
ther aid certain favored national banks.” According to the 
most ardent advocate of this bill, including the President, the very 
largest amount that would be required to supply the deficiency 
monthly would be $8,000,000, not a large sum to take out of the 
banks each month, and it might not be more than $2,000,000 
or $3,000,000. How taking from $2,000,000, or perhaps $8,000,- 
000, from the banks each month would cause distress by re- 
ducing the circulation more than taking it out of the pockets 
of the people is logic that I can not understand. The gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. Mann] says that the only reason he can see 
for it is that we may deal more kindly with the banks which 
owe the Government the deposits. 

I think it has been proven beyond a question of doubt that 
it is not necessary to raise more money at this time, and before 
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rtisan speeches with Roosevelt. Said they represented | T conelude I will endeavor to show that it is not necessary. 


If, however, more money is required, or should be required, 
there is ample means provided by existing law to meet the 
emergency, which may only be temporary. 

The law raising war revenue enacted in 1898 provided for 
issuing certificates of indebtedness. Section 32 of the act, which 
was not repealed, is as follows: 

Sec, 32. That the Secretary of the Treasury is authorized to borrow 
from time to time, at a rate of Interest not exceeding 3 per cent per 
annum, such sum or sums as, in his judgmmit, may be necessary to meet 
public expenditures, and to Issue therefor certificates of indebtedness in 
such form as he may prescribe and in denominations of $50 or some 
multiple of that sum; and each certificate so issued shall be payable, 
with the interest acerued thereon, at such time, not exceeding one year 
from the date of its issue, as the Secretary of the Treasury may pre- 
scribe: Provided, That the amount of such certificates shall at no dime 
exceed $100,000,000. * * + 

This section was designed to provide for any deficiency which 
might occur up to $100,000,000, and it was not repealed, but 
purposely left as permanent law in order that the President 
might issue short-time certificates to meet any emergency; and 
the President seems to think an emergency does exist now. 

There is also a law authorizing the issuance of $375,200,980 
bonds to be sold to pay the expenses of constructing the Panama 
Canal. Under a Republican administration and a Republican 
tariff law it was only necessary to dispose of these bonds, 
amounting, with the premium, to $138,600,869.92, paying out of 
the surplus in the general fund $207,008,347.37, so there is avail- 
able now bonds to the amount of $240,569,000 which, under the 
law, can be disposed of for the purpose of repaying the general 
fund the $207,008,347.37 that was taken from that fund and 
expended in the canal construction. 

A prudent individual, when disaster of any kind overtakes 
him and his resources are not equal to his expenses, first resorts 
to curtailing his expenses and begins practicing rigid economy ; 
and then if he can not make ends meet, he borrows money, either 
at the bank upon his note or by mortgaging his real estate. 
The President, however, is not willing that the Government shall 
meet this emergency by issuing certificates or selling bonds, and 
in his message says: 

And we ought not to borrow. * * * To sell bonds would be to 
make a most untimely and unjustifiable demand on the money market; 
untimely, because this is manifestly not the time to withdraw working 
capital from other uses to pay the Government's bills; unjustifiable, 
because unnecessary. * * * ‘These are not the circumstances, this 
is at this paruens moment and in this particular exigency not the 
market to borrow large sums of money. 

This is more logic that I can not comprehend—that it with- 
draws working capital to borrow money, but to take it 
from the people by taxing them will not. It might only be 
necessary to raise comparatively a small sum, and possibly 
not any; but if this bill becomes a law, it will take from the 
people to a certainty not less than $105,000,000 before it is 
repealed. Of course that will enable the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury to further favor a few banks, and it will offer an induce- 
ment to our Democratic friends to continue their extravagant 
appropriations and possibly buy a few million bales of cotton, 
as is being proposed by some of our southern friends. The 
president of the National Farm Union, Charles S. Barrett, in 
addressing the joint conference of the Texas district union at 
Fort Worth, on August 31 last, said: 

There is only one thing to do, and it is this: 

That the United States must buy three or four million bales of cot- 
ton at not less than 10 cents a pound from the farmers of the South, 
Three or four hundred million dollars is all that will be required. 

The South is in the saddle at Washington and the South can do 
whatever it wants. The boys at Washington will do whatever you tell 
them to do if you give them to understand you mean business. 

The South certainly is in the saddle, and this Congress has 
been making the best of its opportunity, as I might show, if I 
had the time, by pointing out numerous instances of discrimi- 
nations in favor of that section of the country. 

I stated in the outset that this proposed tax is not necessary, 
and I will try to demonstrate that it is not by quoting from 
the Treasury statement of September 23, which is the latest 
statement available, and the statement used by those favoring 
the passage of the bill. This statement shows our receipts from 
all sources for this fiscal year, viz, from July 1 to September 23, 
$166,616,800.38, while for the corresponding period last year the 
amount was $165,881,896, or $934,904.38 less. In other words, 
this year we have taken in about $1,000,000 more than we did 
for the same time last year. This same Treasury statement 
shows that for the fiscal year July 1 to September 23 we have 
disbursed $184,708,150.11, while for the very same period last 
year we only disbursed $176,856,929.77; that is, we have paid 
out this year almost $8,000,000 more than we paid out for the 
same time last year. It is easy to see how this can be remedied 
simply by curtailing and practicing economy. The President 
can order each of the several departments of the Government 
to stop extravagances, just as a railroad president, or the head 
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of any great corporation, does when business is dull and ex- 
penses exceed receipts. Why not refuse to pass the river and 
harbor bill now pending in the Senate? The Republicans in 
1898, when it was necessary to raise revenue by taxation in 
time of real war, did not pass any river and harbor act. If 
the river and harbor bill is not passed in this session it will 
mean the saying of many millions of dollars without injury 
to the interests of the Government.: I presume, though, it will 
be passed, in order that some of the Members of Congress can 
secure some of the “pork” that the bill contains, and the 
people will be called upon to pay the bill by the passage of this 
iniquitous measure. I tremble for some of you who will yote 
for this bill, and also for a rivers and harbors bill, when you 
return to your districts and face your constituency. How are 
you going to explain your action, especially you who represent 
districts that do not get any of the “ pork”? 

‘In order to verify the figures that I have given, I will insert 
the Treasury statement for September 23, that gives the receipts 
and disbursements from July 1 for this year and for the same 
period last year. ~ 
Daily statement of the United States Treasury at the close of business 

Sept, 23, 1914. 


RECEIPTS AND DISBURSEMENTS AFFECTING THE GENERAL-FUND BALANCB, 


SEPT, 23, 1914. 
Correspond- 
This month | ing month Fiscal year Fiscal year 
to date, fiscal | and date, 1915 to this 1914 to corre- 
year 1015. — ea date. sponding date. 
RECEIPTS. 
1. Revenues: 
Customs $13,352,492.06 821, 478,252.26 $55,772,319.62 | $80,219,859.24 
Internal reve- 
nue— 
5 20,341,504. 18 19,843,047.03 78,028, 702.40 71,756,344.18 
0 
tax. ery 318,304.87 53,009.62 7,927 
REIST P I 200.95 195,035.65 
Miscellaneous.  2,3077837.42 2.678,88. 21 24, 8,487.5 17108885 
Total. 42,319,728.53 44,050, 173.72 166,616,800.38 168,881, 806.00 
2. Public debt: 
K 8 
0 
Panama 
CORAL cea AREE ß OAE n E E 
Postal sav- 
n EEE ARA CRA E E E E AR AA AE 1,116,880.00 
// K AEA E TR AR 1,116,880.00 
Grand total of re- 
6 42,319, 728.53 44,050,174.72 | 166,616, 800.38] 166,998, 776.00 
DISBURSEMENTS. “x 
1. mary: 
Pay warrants is- * 
. 45,936,881.71 | 44,800,324.47 | 181,743,825.49 172,731,405.02 
Interest on the 2 
public debt. 403,607.54 393,574.20 | 3,720,900. 87 5,939,112. 70 
Noll 40,330, 400. 25 45, 108, 808.07 187, 78,810.28 178,70, 577.81 
Less unexpend- 
re- 
8 1,383,107.33 709,427.97 2.768,600.15 1,813,648.04 
Net ordinary dis- 
bursements....| 44,957,381.92 | 44,484,470.70 | 184,708,150.11 | 178, 858,929.77 


There has been a gradual falling off in customs duties under 
the Underwood law ever since it went into effect, just as we 
predicted there would be, and to prove that this is true, and 
in order to show exactly what has happened, I will give the 
customs receipts for seven months this year and seven months 
last year. I do not bring this statement down to the present 
time or to the end of August, but only to July 31, as that was 
before there was any war in Europe: 


Customs receipts, by months (first seven months calendar years 1913 and 
1915), Payne law and Underwood law. 
[Daily Treasury statement.] 


$29, 334,124.09 | $5, 906, 044. 26 
27,605, 115.83 | - 9,995, 512.13 
27, 457, 489.20 1530, 276.30 
23, 603,966.76 | 1, 461, 200.19 
20, 434,749.21 | T365, 824. 04 
23, 068, 598, 63 151.05 
27,806, 654.54 4, 818, 189. 50 

2 30 
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It will be noted by this statement that the customs receipts 
have been less each month during the present calendar year, ex- 
cept the month of May, over the corresponding receipts for last 
year for the same period, and that the shortage is not confined 
to the month of August; yet the President in his message of 
September 4, in which he asks that additional revenues be pro- 
vided for the Government, called attention to the loss of cus- 
toms duties for the month of August, 1914, comparing the re- 
ceipts with the amount received in August, 1913, stating that 
they were $10,629,538 less, and said, “It is due in part to the 
reduction made in the customs duties,” and that it was due to 
the European war. As a matter of fact, the customs receipts 
for August this year were $11,503,590 less than for August last 
year, instead of $10,629,538, as stated Ly the President. If that 
was a. sufficient cause for becoming alarmed and demanding 
revenue legislation, why was it the President did not demand 
the legislation last March, when the customs receipts for the 
month of February were about $10,000,000 less than for Febru- 
ary, 1913, the exact difference being $9,995,512? In the month 
of May it will be noted that the receipts, while a little more 
than in May, 1913, were only $1,369,212 greater than for the 
month of August of this year. It would seem as if the war in 
Europe was seized upon by the President as an excuse for de- 
manding this legislation, which had to come sooner or later, 
unless there should be a material reduction in our expenses and 
appropriations. 

Under the Underwood law our imports have materially in- 
creased, while our exports have steadily decreased, as shown 
by the following figures: 

For July, 1914: 
RUD Sg Prin SINC a a as $20, 615, 521 
c ( RE 6, 851, 881 


27, 467, 352 


e Tic GE aa 
For seven months ending July 31, 1914: 


PT TD aye CPS, Gta eect ALS Be bh I Le $121, 944, 698 

ere 126, 290, 975 

CTAUO aRt Ti ere oe ne 248, 235, 673 

Balance of trade in our favor first seven months, 1913___ 308, 624, 462 

ARJA L ig oe a nade R E TR „ B88, 789 
Loss to United States by falling off of balance of 

be RS OE ra OPER TES EO ETO 248, 235, 673 

In July, 1914, the balance of trade against us was 5, 538, 344 

In July, 1913, the balance of trade in our favor was 21, 929, 008 


This statement shows a balance of trade against the United 
States of about $250,000,000 in a period of only seven months, 
necessitating the shipping abroad of that much gold or its 
equivalent. Is it any wonder that our banks are uneasy and 
are refusing to make new loans, and that they are building up 
their reserves? The Secretary of the Treasury would blacklist 
banks that are seemingly doing only what prudence would sug- 
gest under the circumstances, but I do not imagine that he 
will get very far in forcing them to materially increase their 
loans, and at rates that he may fix. Banks have been com- 
mended in the past for practicing conservative methods during 
periods of depression and protecting their deposits, but. this 
is the first instance in our history when a great official, the 
head of the Treasury Department, has seen fit to censure the 
banks of the country for exercising caution and declining to 
materially increase their loans when there is an industrial 
depression—which I believe is due to a mistaken tariff policy— 
and because of the uncertainty of threatened legislation affect- 
ing business that may be enacted, so long as Congress remains 
in session. The best thing that could happen to restore con- 
fidence and help the country at this time, in my opinion, would 
be for this Congress to adjourn and give business an oppor- 
tunity to revive and move along with the certainty that for a 
time at least it will not be menaced by the possibility of de- 
structive legislation. 

Our opponents seek to attribute present conditions to the 
existing war in Europe, and yet they look upon the war as the 
thing that may save them in the approaching election. While 
it may afford them a hope, there is little chance for them to 
realize it. The war abroad undoubtedly does affect business 
in this country to some extent and has something to do with 
our present financial condition, but it is not by any means en- 
tirely responsible for existing conditions, which would have 
been as embarrassing in a few months as they are at present, 
even if there had been no European war. 

Our Democratic friends accuse the Republicans and Pro- 
gressives of being unpatriotic in opposing this measure, which 
most of them admit is unnecessary at this time, but they for- 
get what happened in 1898, when we were actually at war and 
at a time just following an industrial depression from 1893 to 
1897 that is without parallel in our history. It was not neces- 
sary then to levy taxes because the revenues were not sufficient 
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to meet the ordinary expenses, because the previous year a 
Republican Congress had repealed the iniquitous Wilson tariff 
law and had enacted in its place the Dingley law, but it was 
necessary to provide money to pay our soldiers and maintain 
our Army and Navy, who were engaged in defending the coun- 

try against a foreign enemy. What was the attitude of the 
pipe in the House at that time? They not only denounced 
the bill that was presented by the Republicans, but, with the 
exception of two or three, every Democratic Member voted 
against it and against the conference report, and among those 
who so voted were a few distinguished gentlemen on that side 
of the House who are still here, and among them is our be- 
loved Speaker, who made a speech denouncing the bill and voted 
against it, as did the distinguished gentleman from Alabama 
[Mr. Unperwoop], who said: 


This tax will fall almost ent! = ae Lager oe and industrious 

merchants, mechanics, rofessional men of the 

country, but not on idle wealth ‘that 1s pi but never made to pay 
e benefits received. 


tos pie 1 features are partisan and unjust; they will oppress the 
masses of the ple; they are unn unnecessary, and the same amount of 
revenue could raised from sources that would the burdens 
of taxation and not be felt by the people. 

He is now the sponsor for this bill, which is substantially the 
same as the law enacted in 1898. Following the President’s 
message of September 4 urging this legislation, it was given out 
by the gentleman from Alabama that the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee would prepare and report a bill proposing, among other 
things, to tax freight rates 3 per cent, and it was understood 
that such a bill had the approval of the President. What hap- 
pened? A few Members on that side who do their own think- 
ing protested and started the machinery for a caucus, secured 
enough signatures to a call, and a caucus was held. The slogan 
of that caucus was to abandon the proposition of taxing freight 
rates and adopt the revenue bill of 1898. The caucus in short 
order so decided and instructed the Democratic members of the 
Ways and Means Committee to prepare a bill accordingly, and 
now, when we are at peace with all the world, and when no war 
is even threatened, it is to be jammed through under a drastic 
rule, without even an opportunity to offer an amendment, and 
_ with only a few hours of general debate, and apparently every 
Democrat ready to vote for it. 

The bill, if enacted into law, will not only be oppressive, but 
an outrage upon the people. That it is necessary to meet a 
deficit resulting from the war in Europe is only a pretext and 
is without foundation in fact, as I have clearly shown. I shall 
vote against it, as I did against the vicious and drastic rule 
that was adopted making it possible to pass it without so much 
as giving anyone an opportunity to even offer a single amend- 
ment. In this we have another example of Democratic incon- 
‘sistency. 

The gentleman from Alabama [Mr. Unpverwoop], who is in 
charge of the bill, and who probably directed the Committee on 
Rules to report the rule.for its consideration, only five years 
ago, in 1909, when the Payne bill was being considered in the 
House, in a speech said: 

The rules of this House for a hundred years have recognized that 
when you come to consider a great appropriation bill or a t revenue 
bill the only way the House can express the sentiments of the country 
and the Members can express the sentiments of their constituencies 
is to consider the items contained in the bil] item by item. It is impos- 
sible to get a consensus of this House or an expression of the on 
c HIL AR MER 90 08 1f t was 
a general appropriation b 

Consistency is pralea not a virtue with our Democratic 
friends when they are in the majority and have the power to 
do what they wish. 

Mr. Speaker, for the purpose of emphasizing that the de- 
ficiency which the President says exists is not due to the cause 
that he assigns, the war in Europe, but to the extravagant ap- 
propriations passed by this Congress, I propose to discuss the 
record the Democrats have made in this session of Congress, 
which is the first regular session since they obtained control of 
both branches of Congress. I shall also expose their hypocrisy 
in showing the difference between their platform promises and 
their performances, and will try to demonstrate that they are 
incompetent to successfully conduct the affairs of the Nation, as 
always has been the case when the Democratic Party isin power. 

In 1908 the Democratic national platform contained the fol- 
lowing declaration: 


The Republican Congress in the session 8 ended made appropria 

tions amounting to $1,008,000,000, exceeding the total expen 

the 288.506.000 fiscal Eire’ ee et: „000.000, and leaving a denel a deficit of more than 
year i —— e denounce the needless 

F bas resulted in the appalling in- 

crease, as a shameful violation of an rudent considerations of govern- 

ment and as no less than a eri the millions of 


and women, whose earn’ the great p: — — ossal 
sums must be eee throug and other 
not surprising that, in the face of this 


administration or promise thereof in the — We demand that stop 
be put to this frightful extravagance, and insist upon the strictest 
economy in eyery department compatible with frugal and efficient ad- 
ministration. 
The platform of 1912 said: 


We denounce the profligate waste of ihe money wrung from the peo- 
ple by oppressive on through the lavish appropriations of the 
2 Republican „ which have kept taxes high and reduced 


1 power of the ìe's toil. We demand a return to that 
simplicity economy which befits a democratic government and a 


pouetos in the number of useless offices, the salaries of which drain 

the substance of the people. 

In view of these two declarations the country had a right to 
reasonably expect a reduction in the appropriations made by 
Congress. It will be noted that the platform of 1898 refers 
specifically to the appropriations made by the Republican Con- 

in the session which had just ended, naming the amount 

„008,000,000. Now, let us see how faithfully the Democratic 
2 has carried out its promise with relation to appropria- 

ons. 

The distinguished gentleman from New York [Mr, FITZGERALD], 
Democratic chairman of the Committee on Appropriations, in a 
speech in the House on the 12th of the present month, gave the 
total appropriations for the session, and no one will question 
their accuracy. The amount appropriated up to August 31 in 
the present Congress is $1,089,408,777.26. This does not include 
the river and harbor bill, which passed the House appropriating 
$39,408,004, and authorizing $4,061,500 additional contracts, a 
total of $43,469,504 

It appears from the statement of the chairman of the Appro- 
priations Committee that in the appropriations made for this 
year the pension bill was reduced $11,150,000, which he says 
was not brought about by economizing at the expense of those 
who have borne arms in the service of the Republic, but by 
diminution of the numbers through natural causes of those 
carried upon the pension rolls. He also shows that the appro- 
priation for the Panama Canal is only $20,718,000, which is 
about one-half or less than what it has been in other years, 
owing to the work of construction being nearly completed. 
By the reduction in these two appropriations there was $30,- 
000,000 or more which had to be appropriated heretofore that 
was not required this year, so, naturally, in view of the plat- 
form declarations of the Democratic Party in 1908 and 1912 it 
might be expected that the total appropriations would at least 
be reduced to that extent, but what are the facts? 

The total appropriations for the fiscal year ended June 30, 
1913, the last year of the Taft administration, excluding the 
river and harbor acts, were $988,353,340.41, a difference in 
favor of the Republican administration of over $100,000,000. 

It will be interesting to compare the appropriations for the 
present and preceding four years, which are as follows: 

Total appropriations, excluding river and harbor acts. 
$978, 521, 087. 68 

995, 799, 462. 72 

988, 353, 340. 41 
1, 057, 605, 694, 40 
1, 089, 408, 777, 26 

The Democratic Members in the House can not say that they 
did not have their attention called to what would happen if 
they did not follow the recommendations of the Committee on 
Appropriations in holding down amounts, because on more than 
one occasion the distinguished chairman, Mr. FTTZGEBALD, 
warned them, as did other members of that committee. On 
April 10 last, when an effort was being made to increase an 
appropriation over the recommendation of the committee, Mr. 
FITZGERALD said: 

Mr. Chairman, it seem somewhat strange, but I hope it is not 
out of place, to remind Members on this side of the House that the 
Democratic platform pledged us in favor of ae and to the abolish- 
ment of ess Offices; but it did not 5 Chairman, that the 

favored economy "at the expense of the ‘epublicans and the aboli- 

on of useless offices in territory represented in this House by Repub- 

— while favoring a different doctrine wherever a Democratic Repre- 

sentative would be affected. In a few months I shall be called u nti 
the discharge of my official duties to review the record that this 

sane House sran ve reco! in its authorization of the expenditure of 

think of the horrible mess at shali be 


Cc 1 A ti in its forte th pea . 
overturn the Committee on Appropriations in efo: o carry out the 
edges of the Democratic platform. They seem to take it to be a huge 
— not to obey their 3 Mer to make ridiculous the efforts of 
the members of our party w who 4 to live up to the promises they 
ople. * My co leagues upon this floor seem either 
to be so indifferent to a very perilous ation for our party, or ooi 
which I do not wish to believe, have so far forsaken Democratic p: 
tices mig re principles as not to deserve to continue in control 
of this 
of We Sopel rn Antes the Le acre very N for 12 years of — . in the House 
under Republican administration with being gr y. extravagant and 
reckless In the e expenditure of the public — 1 A bellered that < 
to be true. eved that my party, w muen 9 — — w poran moma 
demonstrate that the charges we 8 
We are entitled to the help and to the —.— ol the 3 on tinis 


side of the House in honest efforts to carry out the pledges of the Demo- 
cratic Party, and in our ie “ng to show that what we charged in order 
to get into power was true. e have not had that support. Our Demo- 
eratic colleagues have not given that support to us thus far during this 
session of Congress. They have voted against recommendations they 
should not have voted against. They have unnecessarily piled up the 
poe expenditures until the Democratic Party is becoming the laugh- 
nestos of the country, 
appeal to them now before it is too late; I appeal to them now be- 

fore we have gone beyond recall to stop the conduct of which they have 
been guilty. Do not continue to vote for these improper and improvi- 
dent appropriations. Those who propose to continue to do so should 
at least have the courage openly to assert upon the floor of this House 
that they believe the professions of the Democratic Party have not been 
made in good faith, t they can not be carried out, and that we are 
not entitled to power because of those professions. 

The distinguished gentleman from Mississippi, a Democratic 
member of the Committee on Appropriations, during the month 
of April said: 


This is the most outrageously and criminally extravagant Congress 
that ever sat on the American Continent. I want to apologize to the 
Republicans for having called them extravagant when they were in con- 
trol of the House. They were modest in comparison with the appropria- 
tions that we are now making. 

That no attention was paid to these and other admonitions 
and remoustrances is apparent by the recklessness that pre- 
yailed in the piling up of the appropriations beyond anything 
ever before conceived of, as shown by the figures that I have 
given. 

The increases in the appropriations made in this Congress 
are not confined to any one branch of the Government, but to 
every department; and every appropriation bill, with the ex- 
ception of the pension bill and the Military Academy bill, which 
is a bill only carrying about $1,000,000, shows a substantial 
increase over the appropriations heretofore made. While the 
Congress is directly responsible for the increases, it is not en- 
tirely upon the Congress alone, because the estimates of the 
administration were greatly in excess of estimates submitted 
during the Taft administration, and it is to the credit of Con- 
gress that the appropriations are less than the estimates. In 
other words, could the administration have had its way, we 
would have had still a larger sum appropriated. While the 
increases in appropriations are due to a large extent to the 
increasing of the amounts appropriated for general purposes, 
some of it is due to increases in salaries of officials and the 
creation of new offices, many of which are useless. We are 
indebted to the distinguished gentleman from Massachusetts 
[Mr. GILLETT], ranking member of the Republican minority on 
the Committee on Appropriations, for enlightening the House 
by giving in detail the different new offices, with the salaries in 
each case, that have been created in the present Congress, 
together with increases which have been made in the salaries 
of offices heretofore in existence. The list presented by Mr. 
GILLETT is as follows: 

The new banking law creates five new offices with salaries of 
$12,000 each and increases the salary of the Comptroller of the 
Currency from $5,000, at which sum it had remained for 50 
years, to $12,000 per annum. 

The new Trade Commission act creates five commissioners at 
$10,000 each and a secretary at $5,000. 

A new board of appeals, consisting of three members at $4,000 
each, is created in the office of the Secretary of the Interior. 

For commercial attachés, to be appointed by and compen- 
sated at such salaries as the Secretary of Commerce may fix, 
and a clerk each, at $1,500; and for traveling expenses the 
sum of $100,000 is appropriated for a year. 

The salary of the private secretary to the Secretary of the 
Treasary is increased from $2,500 to $3,000, which means that 
the private secretaries to the other nine Cabinet officers must 
also be increased from $2,500 to $3,000. 

A chief of division, created less than a year ago under the 
income-tax law, is increased from $2,500 to $3,500. 

Six Assistant Attorneys General in the Department of Justice 
have their salaries increased from $5,000 to $7,500. 

The salary of the assistant to the Attorney General was in- 
ereased during the extra session on an urgent deficiency bill 
from $7,000 to $9,000. 

The salaries of our diplomatic representatives to Argentina, 
Chile, and Spain are raised from $12,000 to $17,500 each per 
annum, and the three secretaries of the legations to these coun- 
tries are increased from $2,625 to $3,000 each. 

The mission to Paraguay and Uruguay is divided and a new 
minister authorized, with a new salary of $10,000. 

Six Indian inspectors, at a salary of $2,500 each, with a like 
amount for expenses, for which $30,000 is appropriated. By 
Executive order these positions are to be filled without requir- 
ing compliance with the civil-service law and regulations. 

The Democratic House of the last Congress insisted upon 
abolishing three internal-revenue collectors of the Republican 
administration at $4,500 each. At this session one of them is 
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re-created, the place to be filled by a Democratic administra- 
tion. If the office was not necessary to collect revenues then, 
how can it be needed now, except to meet some political exi- 
gency. 

In the Pension Office 40 special examiners, at $1,300 each, 
heretofore employed to facilitate settlement of claims for pen- 
sions of old soldiers, and whose appointments were controlled 
by civil-service law, are abolished. In their places 5 special 
examiners, at $1,300 each, who are not under the civil service 
but are political appointments, are provided for. 

An effort was made to provide the Secretary of the Treasury 
with an additional assistant, at $4,500, notwithstanding there 
are already three Assistant Secretaries of the Treasury, receiy- 
ing a salary of $5,000 each, and a similar effort was made to 
provide two additional clerks in the office of the Secretary of 
State, with an additional assistant to the Secretary, at $4,500. 
These were provided by the Senate, but, to the credit of the 
House conferees, were all eliminated in conference. . 

The gentleman from Massachusetts also called attention to 
the way economy has been practiced at the other end of the 
Capitol since the Democrats came into control of the Senate by 
showing that there have been added to the rolls 35 additional 
clerks, increasing the pay roll $49,380. 

Mr. Gumerr also called attention to the Democratie declara- 
tion for“ reduction in the number of useless offices,’ and com- 
menting thereon said: 

I can think of no office that was more useless than was the special 
resident commissioner of the Lincoln Memorial Commission. It was 
created as a sinecure for a venerable Republican when he retired from 
the Senate, broken with age, supposed to be penniless, having given his 
best years to the public service, and obviously with but a short lease of 
life The law was so phrased that the office terminated upon his death. 
Within less than a year he died. Was the office allowed to lapse? Was 
the promise to reduce the number of useless offices kept? No; this 
party of economy revived the law and perpetuated the sinecure, only 
substituting the name of a popular Democrat who had once been a 
Senator, had since held a very lucrative office, and who I hope may live 
long, as he apparently will, to draw his comfortable salary. 

He said further, commenting upon what was done to provide 
for the first friend of the distinguished Secretary of State and 
the editor of his newspaper, the Commoner: 

A celebration of the opening of the Panama Canal was to be pro- 
vided. There were plenty of officials already in the service to perform 
all the duties involved, both practical and ornamental, but an ex-editor 
of the Commoner, who had been draw a salary of $14,000 per year 
under this administration, was about to lose his office because by law it 
terminated on April 1. An appropriation was so arranged as to give 
him a superfluous place on the commission at the compensation of 
$10,000 per year. This commission was not created until May 20, but 
as his other office terminated April 1, President Wilson considerately 
made an official order that his salary should date back and begin on 
— — 1, although it was not until May 20 that the office was created. 
Thus he was saved the misfortune of a hiatus in his Government salary, 
I believe he res the office to run for governor of his State, but the 
incident illustrates the eagerness of the President and Congress to carry 
out their platform and reduce useless offices. 

He cited another instance of the insincerity of the Democrats 
in their professions of economy by saying: 

The last Republican Congress increased the salary of the Secretary 
to the President to $7,500. That increase was fought by the Democratic 
Party here with a vehemence and fury quite ee to the 
expense involved, and a casual observer would have thought that there 
could be no question of their intense hostility to the measure and that 
they really considered it an inexcusable extravagance. In the next 
Congress the House was Democratic and the Senate Republican, and a 
compromise was reached that the salary should continue at $7,500 
while that administration continued, but that on the 4th of March it 
should again revert to its former amount of $6,000. At that time no 
one knew whether there would be a Republican or a Democratic Presi- 
dent on the 4th of March, but the Democrats were loud in their pro- 
fessions that if they won the salary should remain at $6,000. ey 
won; and when faced with the actual fact that they were providing 
for one of their own, the same Democratic House ate their words, belied 
their prenions action, and gre their own party official the $7,500 which 
they had bitterly antagon. for ours. 

I bave already stated that whenever the Democratic Party 
has been in control of the affairs of the country it has 
demonstrated its incompetency and inability to rise to the 
occasion, and this is shown in the present administration by 
the record that has been made for extravagance and by the 
failure of the majority in Congress to enact the appropriation 
bills within the fiscal year. During the 14 years that the Re- 
publican Party controlled both branches of Congress the annual 
appropriation bills were enacted into law before the beginning 
of each fiscal year, thereby affording each department of the 
Government to know definitely the amount that it would be 
authorized to expend for the year, which is necessary in order 
to have a business administration. During the first year that 
the Democrats were in control of this body nine of the great 
appropriation bills were not passed until the second month of 
the fiscal year had nearly expired. During the last session of 
the Sixty-second Congress, which terminated on March 4, 1913, 
two of the appropriation bills, namely, the Indian bill and the 


one providing for sundry civil expenses, failed to become a law 
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within the life of the Congress. This would haye necessitated 
an extra session of the Sixty-third Congress had a special ses- 
sion not been called to consider tariff legislation. This Con- 
gress has been continuously in session since April 7, 1914, and 
still four of the large appropriation bills failed to get through 
until several weeks after the fiscal year had commenced. This 
certainly demonstrates the inefficiency of the Democrats and 
the unbusinesslike manner in which they transact public busi- 
ness. It is, however, in accord with the record of the party, 
as it appears that during the first year of the last Democratic 
administration 20 years ago 12 of the appropriation bills failed 
to be passed until some time after the beginning of the fiscal 
year. 

History seems to repeat itself. In 1893, when the Democrats 
were in control, Congress had to be in session the entire year 
in order to do its work. Now, 20 years afterwards, we are 
again obliged to be in session the whole year round. The gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Gmuerr] called attention to 
the significance of this incident; and in speaking of it, said 
that in the Fifty-third Congress, 20 years ago, the Democrats 
had a majority of 80 in the House, and that they were unable 
to keep a quorum without docking the Members’ pay for ab- 
sences; and that now, when they have a majority of 141, they 
are again obliged to dock the Members in order to keep them 
here. He stated, and no one has disputed his statement, that 
from June 5 until the resolution was adopted directing the Ser- 
geant at Arms to deduct from the salaries of the absentees, that 
the Democrats at no time had a quorum present, notwithstand- 
ing their majority of 141. 

Mr. Speaker, in conclusion I want to again protest against the 
enactment of this unnecessary and burdensome measure that 
proposes to take from the pockets of the people $105,000,000 an- 
nually when there is no necessity for it. It would seem, in view 
of the facts with relation to our finances as they appear from 
the Treasury statement, and because there is ample opportunity 
by the practice or rigid economy on the part of the administra- 
tion to supply any deficiency that may exist for the present, that 
this bill ought to be defeated. I know that it is hopeless to ex- 
pect that it will fail of passage in the House, but when it goes to 
the other end of the Capitol, where there is opportunity for con- 
sideration and debate, and when the country will have a chance 
to be heard, I hope that it will be defeated; but if not, that it 
may at least be amended materially in some of its provisions so 
that the tax will be more equitably distributed. 


The War Has Unified Americans, 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CORDELL HULL, 


OF TENNESSEE, 
IX ree House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, September 30, 191}. 


Mr. HULL. Mr. Speaker, under the leave granted to me to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp, I include the following edi- 
torial from the Washington Herald of September 30, 1914. 

The editorial is as follows: 

{From the Washington Herald, Wednesday, September 30, 1914.1 
“THR WAR HAS UNIFIED AMERICANS, 

“At such a time as the present the sterling qualities of the 
American people come to the front. It is a time of crisis in 
our business affairs of peculiar nature that has never been seen 
before in the country’s history; and this statement is none the 
less true because it is a crisis that was entirely unforeseen and 
is eyen now not entirely appreciated by the mass of people. 
The appalling war that is being fought in Europe affects the 
United States in a degree only second to that with which it 
affects the interests of the European nations. Whoever wins or 
loses as a result of the war, an incalculable destruction of the 
world’s accumulated wealth will take place; and of this loss 
the United States must expect to bear å very considerable 
share. This is an unpleasant fact, but it is a fact. There is 
no use of anybody's trying to avoid it. To look at the matter 
in its nearest and most obtrusive aspect, Europe holds perhaps 
$5,000,000,000 worth of the demand notes of this country in the 
shape of stocks, bonds, and other evidences of indebtedness, and 
whenever the stock exchange opens in New York a great por- 
tion of these notes will be presented to us for payment. These 
will be presented not because the holders of the notes think 
that American business affairs are bad, but because they desire 
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to raise money for their own needs; or, in other words, to re- 
place the wealth that has been destroyed on the battle fields of 
France and Belgium. ‘They will ask for this money, and they 
will ask us to ship it to them in gold. P 

It may be that when the stock exchange opens—and nobody 
knows whether or not it will open before the war is ended— 
these demands will not be as great as is now threatened. We 
can not tell about that exactly, but we must be prepared for 
the demands, whatever they are. ‘Therefore, it is something 
from which everyone should derive hope and courage rather 
than dismay, that the people are bracing themselves to stand 
the shock in the best possible manner. Political differences are 
being forgotten; radical propositions which were so common a 
few months ago, looking forward to a destruction of wealth on 
our own account, are no longer agitated; extravagant schemes 
of national expenditure are being abandoned; raids upon the 
rich are no longer advocated as a means of bringing the mil- 
lennium ; and business men and stockholders in home industries, 
who have been buffeted and batted for so many years, are tem- 
porarily left in peace. 

One of the most gratifying signs of this tendency has been 
the general rallying of hands in support of our present national 
administration. Every intelligent and self-respecting man feels 
that now is the time to stand by the Government, whether he 
thinks the Government is worthy of just criticism in many re- 
spects or not. He feels, and feels rightly, that minor differ- 
ences of opinion should be abandoned and that he should give 
his ungrudging support to those who stand on his own coun- 
try's battle line and are charged with the responsibility of tak- 
ing care of the great interests common to all. Nevertheless, 
while we think that the underlying motive which has inspired 
the general praise of President Wilson's attitude and conduct 
in recent months has proceeded from the source described, we 
are bound to say that, in our judgment, most of this praise has 
been deserved for intrinsic reasons. The President has been 
calm, patient, and farseeing when other people were nervous, 
excited, and perturbed. He curbed the thoughtless purposes of 
those who would make the Government’s necessity for more 
revenue an excuse for an additional and unjustified increase of 
the income tax. He promptly recognized the unwisdom and 
unfairness of imposing a tax on railway freight revenues. He 
was quick to recognize that there should not be a moment's 
delay in having recourse to the provisions of the Aldrich-Vree- 
land emergency currency act, and he unhesitatingly asked the 
advice of men prominent in the business and financial world as 
to the wisest course to pursue. 

“But we trust we shall not be considered as at all hedging our 
position of unflinching support of the President when we refer to 
the very obvious fact that, from one point of view, the war has 
been a lucky development for his administration. The tariff 
policy of the Democratic Party, to which Mr. Wilson committed 
himself, has turned out disastrously, and the war has served to 
obscure the fact. This tariff policy has resulted in a stupendous 
increase of importations of foreign merchandise—merchandise 
which was previously purchased from domestic producers—and 
all without any compensating advantage to us. In the fiscal 
year from June 30, 1913, to June 30, 1914—that is to say, long 
before the European war was ever thought of—our importations 
of foreign merchandise increased nearly $114,000,000; and the 
fact is, summing up the mass of figures on this subject, that in 
the foreign-trade operations of the country since January 1 
alone, the balance in our favor has been $318,000,000 less than 
in the year preceding. Despite the largely increased value of 
our imports of merchandise, the decrease in the rate of duties 
collected under the new tariff was such that the gross amount 
of duties collected by the Government fell off over $26,000,000 ; 
and as the expenses of the Government increased in the same 
period nearly $18,000,000, there was a shortage of nearly $44,- 
000,000 in Government revenues before July 1, or nearly a month 
before the European war broke out. 

“No one will deny that the upsetting of our foreign trade, 
caused by the war, would have necessitated the raising of addi- 
tional money for Government even had the Aldrich 
tariff law been in existence instead of the Underwood law which 
followed it; but, in all reason and justice, we desire to point 
out that, even if there had been no war, the Underwood tariff 
law would have produced and was producing a large Govern- 
ment deficit.” 

Mr. HULL. Mr. Speaker, the foregoing article from a leading 
Republican paper presents, in striking contrast with the atti- 
tude and utterances of Republicans in Congress, the serious 
and far-reaching effects of European war conditions upon the 
financial, commercial, and governmental affairs of the United 
States, save in one aspect to which I wish to call attention and 
correct. The editorial at one point falls into the patent error 
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so generally propagated by Republicans in Congress—that the 
Underwood revenue law had broken down before the war com- 
menced. This wholly erroneous view is based upon a com- 
parison of customs receipts alone derived from the Underwood 
law during the first nine months of its existence and from the 
Payne law during a corresponding period of the previous year. 
To make this comparison with any semblance of fairness it is 
necessary to include with the Underwood tariff receipts the 
amount of income tax levied for the express purpose of dis- 
placing a corresponding amount of the Payne tariff law. The 
excess of income tax receipts after deducting the amount that 
would otherwise have been derived from the Payne corporation 
excise tax law is $42,000,000 for the fiscal year 1913. This 
amount added to the yield of the Underwood law for the fiscal 
year 1918 offsets by more than $16,000,000 the revenue loss of 
the customs provision of the Underwood law, as it was intended 
to do. The fact must be borne in mind that imports would 
have been much less had the Payne law continued in operation 
and customs receipts correspondingly reduced. The Payne rates 
can not with any fairness be applied to the imports under the 
Underwood law. 

The conclusion from all the facts that the Underwood law is 
a better revenue producer than the Payne law can not be es- 
caped by the best juggler of figures. The most extreme view 
that the opponents of the Underwood law can present is that 
if this law broke down as a revenue producer before the war, 
still greater would have been the breakdown of the Payne law 
had it continued in operation. The Underwood law paid all cur- 
rent expenditures and $34,000,000 for the Panama Canal, whereas 
the Payne law had the help of two canal bond issues, and 
without which it would have produced a deficit for three of the 
four years of its existence. 


Emergency Revenue Legislation. 


REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM L. LA FOLLETTE, 


OF WASHINGTON, 
In rue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Friday, September 25, 1914, 
On the bill (H. R. 18891) to increase the internal revenue, and for other 
purposes. 


Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. Speaker, Gen. William T. Sherman 
has been accredited with the saying, “ War is hell.” I am in- 
clined to think that the American people will have a like opinion 
of this revenue measure should it become a law. 

Some of my colleagues who are opposing this bill have inti- 
mated on the floor that it is almost incredible to think it neces- 
sary to enact a law of this character at a time when we are at 
peace with all the world. We are at peace, and I sincerely 
hope we will remain so; nevertheless I do not consider the 
calling of this bill a “war measure” a misnomer. It is a war 
bill the enactment of which has been made necessary by the 
ruthless onslaughts made on our commercial activities by the 
poorly balanced, noneconomic, trade-paralyzing law known as 
the Underwood-Simmons Tariff Act. 

Our industries put up a brave fight against this act, but have 
been compelled to give ground slowly and steadily from the day 
it was enacted into law, many of them being sorely wounded 
and large numbers of them placed totally hors de combat by its 
merciless assaults. 

President Wilson’s “new freedom,” whereby our manufac- 
turers were to be enabled to capture the markets of the world, 
has resulted in our industries being captured to such an extent 
that our foreign trade declined since its enactment more than 
$210,000,000, while our imports increased more than $102,000,- 
000; and despite this increase under this poorly balanced tariff 
enactment our revenues have fallen off at the customhouse 
more than $23,000,000 since this law was enacted. 

The month of February, 1914, showed nearly as much de- 
crease in revenue—$9,995,512—as did the month of August— 
$10,629,538—which month’s decrease was pointed out by Presi- 
dent Wilson as having been caused by the European war, and 
on which he predicated his request for an additional revenue- 
raising enactment. The fact is the extravagant way his “ party- 
controlled Congress” has appropriated the people’s money— 
already millions of dollars above that of any other Congress in 
our history, with more than five months yet to pile up addi- 
tional appropriations—makes it apparent that it would only 
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have been a matter of a few months anyhow before additional 
revenues would have had to be provided to take care of the 
running expenses of the Government. 

The general supposition was that the first act would be the 
selling by the Treasury as needs developed of the available 
Panama Canal bonds, $240,569,000 worth of which are still 
authorized for sale under the law. 

But no; the President, who is one of the prominent historical 
students and writers of the day, well knew that there had never 
been a Democratic administration that did not have to sell 
bonds during its life to help defray the expenses of the Govern- 
ment, and he saw in this European war an opportunity to cover 
up Democratic revenue failure under a claim of war necessity, 
levying additional internal-revenue taxes on the people to sup- 
plement Treasury needs and avert during his administration 
the selling of bonds. 

Mr. Speaker, I think the President of the United States made 
a mistake when, appealing to their patriotism, he asked the 
people of the United States to assume this added burden of 
taxation at-a time when over this broad land there is general 
commercial depression brought on by unwise tariff enactment 
put on the people under the mask of a blessing—and I will 
give to the President and to you gentlemen the credit of the 
“hope” that it would so prove; a forlorn hope, indeed. 

The railroads of the country, on account of falling off in reve- 
hues caused by decreased traffic brought on by closed factories 
and curtailed freight receipts from every section of the United 
States, all sections being hurt to some degree and some more 
than others by the Underwood tariff bill—as I said, the rail- 
roads are asking that they be allowed to raise freight rates to 
keep from going into bankruptcy, and the general rumor is 
that this raise is to be sanctioned by the President. The rail- 
roads haye been compelled to curtail their expenses, discharge 
thousands of both common and skilled laborers, allow their 
roads to run down in upkeep, and have been unable to re- 
place worn-out equipment—cars of all kinds, as well as loco- 
motives. The locomotive works of the country have decreased 
the number of their employees by more than 50 per cent since 
January, 1913, and thousands of other industries more than 
that. 

The trust barons, whose products have been placed on the 
free-trade list under the Democratic platform enunciated at 
Baltimore—that is, the only trust barons they succeeded in 
finding, the American farmers—lost thousands of dollars on 
account of the importations of corn, oats, and barley into this 
country, also butter, eggs, potatoes, and many other commodi- 
ties from abroad, and yet the reduced cost of living which you 
promised to the people has not materialized. 

Your “new freedom” has given countless thousands of our 
citizens freedom from work and holidays in perpetuity and 
left our people but ill prepared to assume additional burdens 
of taxation. 

Mr. Speaker, I think it would have been much better to have 
sold the bonds and relieved a distressed people from this added 
burden; then in good time—when the party of progress and 
advancement has been restored to power by a people chastened 
by Democratic mismanagement—the Republican Party will, by 
a well-balanced and sane tariff enactment, take care of the bonds 
you would issue and our people again be prosperous and happy. 

There was a total of $375,200,980 worth of canal bonds author- 
ized to be applied on the building of the Panama Canal, which 
was estimated to cost $400,000,000. The canal has been com- 
pleted for a little less than the estimate. It has been nearly 
paid for, most all of it while the Republican Party was in 
power. They paid more than $200,000,000 on it out of the gen- 
eral revenues of the Government, only issuing $134,631,980 
worth of the bonds authorized. You are proposing to put this 
direct tax on the people to pay the $20,718,000 authorized by 
this Congress to be expended on the Panama Canal instead of 
paying either by surplus revenues or by bonds, as provided by 

W. 

I think the American people, and especially those who live 
in the Pacific Northwest, will appreciate this. You are not only 
going to ask them to help pay these millions you have appro- 
priated for the Panama Canal by direct taxation, but the Presi- 
dent demanded and you passed an act repealing the free-tolls“ 
feature of the Panama Canal act, thus taking away from the 
people of the Pacific Northwest the only hope they had of regu- 
lating the freight charges of the transcontinental railroads. 
They will surely appreciate this direct tax to help pay for this 
ceanal, whose benefit to them you have made abortive. 

Mr. Speaker, when the President delivered his message he 
stated that— 


The Treasury itself could get along for a considerable period, no 
doubt, without immediate resort to mew sourees of taxation, But at 
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what cost to the business of the community? Approximately $75,000,- 
000, a large part of the Treasury balance, is now on deposit with 
national banks distributed throughout the country. It is deposited, of 
course, on call, I need not point out to you what the pro ble con- 
sequences of inconvenience and distress an confusion would be If the 
diminishing income of the Treasury should make it necessary to rapidly 
withdraw these deposits; and yet without additional revenue that 
plainly might become necessary—and we ought not to borrow ; we ought 
to resort to taxation. To sell bonds would make a most untimely and 
unjustifiable demand on the money r use s is 
manifestly not the time to withdraw working capital from other uses 
to pay the Government's bills. 

Mr. Speaker, we will stop here and endeavor to analyze this 
remarkable argument. The Government should not withdraw 
its $75,000,000 loaned to national banks subject to call because, 
forsooth, it might work a hardship on the privileged banks 
which hold these Government deposits at 2 per cent, which 
they are in turn reloaning to their customers, who are asked 
to pay these direct taxes, at from 6 to 8 per cent, and in some 
cases, probably, 10 per cent, for the privilege of doing business 
with it and thus be enabled to pay this war tax. Yes; war is 
what Gen. Sherman said it was. 

Yet on June 30, 1914, there was on deposit in the national 
banks throughout the United States $6,268,000,000, and the Gov- 
ernment deposits in national banks on that date amounted to 
$66,000,000, or about 1 per cent of the total. How preposterous to 
even hint that the withdrawal of the Government's call deposits 
could cause “distress and confusion” even though all called at 
once, which would not be at all necessary. The banks holding 
this money well know it is subject to call, and if they have not 
kept themselves in shape to pay when called are unworthy the 
deposits and unsafe custodians of the people’s money. 

The President has said: 

To sell bonds would be to make a most untimely and ele 
demand on the money S because this is manifestly not 
the time to withdraw working capital from other uses to pay the 
Government's bills. 

Mr. Speaker, I have not been a college professor, hence that 
may be the reason why I can not differentiate between the 
taking of working capital from the bankers and investment 
brokers of the country and the taking of working capital from 
the pockets of the people. It is the business of the bankers 
and investment institutions of the country to loan money, buy 
bonds, and so forth, and they well know that money invested 
by them in Government bonds is speedily disbursed by the Gov- 
ernment and is as speedily returned to their strong boxes as 
deposits and profits on transactions, but that money taken from 
the pockets of the people is gone from them never to return. 
How solicitous you are for the welfare of the banker and the 
broker and how callous to the welfare of the people. How dif- 
ferent from that Democratic President, James Buchanan, who 
found his administration similarly embarrassed by unwise tariff 
legislation. President Buchanan had this to say of the condition 
of the country and the distress of the people: 

We have all the elements of material wealth in rich abun- 
dance, and yet notwithstanding all these advantages our country, in its 
monetary interests, is at the present moment in a deplorable condition. 
In the midst of unsurpassed plenty in all the productions of agriculture 
and in all the elements of national wealth we find our manufactures 
suspended, our public works retarded, our rivate enterprises of different 
kinds abandoned, and thousands of useful laborers thrown out of em- 
pores and reduced to want. The revenue of the Government, which 

chiefly derived from duties on imports abroad, has been greatly re- 
duced, whilst the appropriations made by Congress at its last session 
for the current fiscal year are very large in amount. 

Under the circumstances a loan may be required before the close of 
your present session; but this, 3 deeply to be regretted, would 
prove to be only a slight misfortune when compared with the suffering 
and distress prevailing among the Psat With this the Government 
can not fall deeply to sympathize, though it may be without the power 
to extend relief. 


You will see that President Buchanan did not hint at levying 
any direct taxes against the American people, whose factories 
and industries had been similarly affected by Democratic tariff 
legislation. He said that the making of a loan, while to be 
regretted, would be “only a slight misfortune when compared 
with the suffering and distress prevailing among the people. 
With this the Government can not fail to deeply sympathize.” 

Mr. Speaker, President Buchanan evidently had not realized 
that the vision of people without work, idle factories, and hunger 
and want was only a creation of his imagination, a “ psycho- 
logical condition”; that the hunger and want, distress and suf- 
fering among the people in the industrial centers of our country 
were only hypothetical and not real. President Buchanan evi- 
dently was not a philosopher, as is his successor who now occu- 
ples the White House, and was really distressed about the condi- 
tion of the people. His successor is distressed for the especially 
fayored banks, which might be discommoded by the withdrawing 
of $75,000,000 of the people’s own money that these banks are 
now using at 2 per cent interest, which money could be applied 
to defray the expenses of the people’s Goyernment and thus 
relieye them from this additional burden of taxation. 


Mr. Speaker, the President of the United States said that ap- 
proximately $75,000,000 is now on deposit with the national 
banks distributed throughout the country. He gave the Congress 
no information as to how widely it was distributed, nor in what 
amounts in the various States. Several gentlemen on the Re- 
publican side of the Chamber have endeavored to ascertain the 
scope of this distribution from the Treasury Department, but 
have signally failed in their efforts. Under the circumstances, 
are they not justified in the supposition that while the money 
may be widely distributed it may only be in comparatively small 
amounts throughout the country in general, and that the larger 
part of it is in the great money centers, in the hands of invest- 
ment banks—and some of our national banks could be so 
classed—and has been used largely to buy stocks and bonds 
dumped into this country from troubled Europe, bought at their 
own price, and with the Government aiding them, to hold them 
until times become settled again, when they will be enabled to 
add large profits to their business at the expense of the people 
called on to pay this tax? Congress has not been given this in- 
formation. Why not? 

Mr. Speaker, I am against the levying of this revenue meas- 
ure against the people at this time. I think it unwise and un- 
necessary. What we want is economy in Government, curtail- 
ment of expenses, and wise and sane legislation that will lighten 
the burdens of the people instead of adding to them. I very 
much fear, though, that the country can not expect that from 
you gentlemen constituting the majority in this Congress. Your 
party has always been “long” on promises and “short” on 
performances, and it is easier for a leopard to change his spots 
than for you to change your false economic policies. 


Out-Heroding Herod. 


“Then Herod sent forth and slew all the children that were in 
Bethlehem, and in all the coasts thereof. Then was fulfilled that which 
CCC 

„ 7 Ding. an ‘eat mourning, el wee 
for her children, and would Dot be comforted, because they are not” i 


Certain States of the South to-day tolerate conditions which out- 
Herod Herod. He killed swiftly and without pain; the child-snatchers 
of the southern mills torture before they kill. He killed the children 
of a tiny province; their victims are torn from a t section of a 
Krea conni: He killed the body only; they too often kill mind and 

ul as well, 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN JACOB ROGERS, 


OF MASSACHUSETTS, 
In toe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuesday, September 29, 1914. 


Mr. ROGERS. Mr. Speaker, on July 8 last I introduced in 
the House of Representatives a joint resolution proposing an 
amendment to the Constitution of the United States to the fol- 
lowing effect: “The Congress shall have power to regulate 
throughout the United States the employment of women and of 
persons under the age of 21 years.” This resolution was re- 
ferred to the Committee on the Judiciary, and is still pending 
in that committee. 

It may not be inappropriate to set forth some of the con- 
siderations which have led me to believe that nothing short of 
an amendment to the Constitution of the United States will 
adequately remedy the conditions attending the employment of 
women and children now prevailing throughout the United 
States, 

At the present time—and indeed throughout our history as a 
Nation—it rests with the several States to determine what re- 
straint, if any, shall be imposed either on the employer or the 
employee, or both, in entering into and continuing in operation 
the contract of employment. This power is vested in the 
States, because a part of the general police power and because 
never withdrawn from them by the Federal Constitution. 

With 48 Commonwealths, each in this particular respect 
entirely independent of every other Commonwealth as well as of 
the Nation, it is not surprising that a vast divergence of labor- 
protecting legislation exists. Different States, like different 
individuals, vary widely in their point of view as to what con- 
stitutes necessary and proper protection of the laboring classes. 
Massachusetts has of late years deservedly achieved the repu- 
tation of being among the two or three most enlightened and 
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progressive States in respect to labor legislation. Other States 
are equally conspicuous for their retardation in this respect. 

It is perhaps not material to discuss the causes which result 
in this variance; the problem is before us, and demands a solu- 
tion. In pointing out in some detail the precise differences 
between the group of States of which Massachusetts is typical 
and the group of States at the other extreme in labor legisla- 
tion, I am especially anxious to avoid even the semblance of 
sectional feeling. This is solely a question of fact; and in de- 
veloping my arguments I shall strive throughout to rest every 
assertion I make, not upon the belief or opinion of any indi- 
vidual, but upon statistics derived at first hand from authentic 
and official publications readily available to any who may care 
to examine them. 

Before setting forth the specific respects in which a small 
group of States—of which North Carolina, South Carolina, 
Georgia, and Alabama are typical—lags far behind the ad- 
vanced group, it may be profitable to consider the increased 
importance of the former in the manufacturing world. 

These four States have during the last decade or two been 
forging ahead very rapidly indeed in this respect. Like Massa- 
chusetts, they are primarily manufacturers of cotton goods. 
The last census shows that Massachusetts is the first State in 
the Union in value of its cotton-manufacturing products, with 
an output of $186,462,000, representing 29.7 per cent of the 
total output of the United States. North Carolina, the second 
State in the Union in value of cotton-manufacturing products, 
had an output of $72,680,000, or 11:6 per cent. South Carolina, 
the third State in the Union in this respect, had an output of 
$65,929,000, or 10.5 per cent. Georgia, the fifth in rank, had an 
output of $48,036,000, or 7.6 per cent. Alabama, the ninth in 
rank, had an output of $22,211,000, or 3.5 per cent. 

Stating these figures in another way, the three States of 
North Carolina, South Carolina, and Georgia had a combined 
output of cotton manufactures somewhat larger than that of the 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts, and consequently contributed 
a somewhat greater percentage than did Massachusetts to the 
total of cotton manufactures produced throughout the United 
States. If we include Alabama, the preponderance is, of course, 
much more marked, It is plain, then, that a State like Massa- 
chusetts can no longer fail to take account of the volume of the 
cotton manufacturing turned out by the textile mills of the 
Southeastern States. 

A more illuminating standard of comparison is deducible 
from the fact that in the decade from 1900 to 1910, while the 
value of Massachusetts cotton manufactures was increasing 
67.8 per cent, that of North Carolina was increasing 1562 per 
cent; of South Carolina, 121.8 per cent; of Georgia, 160.3 per 
cent; and of Alabama, 1724 per cent. In other words, these 
four States of the Southeast are growing, so far as the cotton- 
manufacturing industry i: concerned, from two to three times 
as fast as is Massachusetts. 

What is true of cotton manufacturing is true also of manu- 
facturing in general. In the decade ending in 1910 Massachu- 
setts showed an increase in value of all manufactured products 
of 64:2 per cent, while the corresponding figures for North 
Carolina are 154.1 per cent; South Carolina, 112.3 per cent; 
Georgia, 114.6 per cent; and Alabama, 1024 per cent. The per- 
centage of increase in several of the other Southern States is 
still larger, one in particular showing an increase of 560 per 
cent. 

Perhaps a still more accurate basis for comparison of the 
cotton- manufacturing development of the several States is 
afforded by an examination of the number of spindles therein, 
This is graphically portrayed by the following table: 
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In other words, while Massachusetts in the 20 years from 1890 
to 1910 did not quite double its number of spindles and in the 
last decade increased only 21.5 per cent, North Carolina in- 
creased nine times in the 20 years and 160.1 per 
years; South Carolina, twelve times in the 20 years and 161.7 
per cent in the 10 years; Georgia, four times in the 20 years and 


113.3 per cent in the 10 years; and Alabama, eleven times in the 
20 years and 117.5 per cent in the 10 years. All four States 
taken together have a number of spindles about the same as 
those of Massachusetts, although they had only one-fifth as 
many in 1890; their total for 1910 is eight times that of 1890. 

As indicative of the fact that Massachusetts was not unduly 
backward in percentage of increase as compared with its 
neighboring States, it is interesting to notice that the percentage 
of increase in Maine for the decade ending 1910 was 21.3; for 
New 61; for Rhode Island and Connecticut, 20.3 
each; thus Massachusetts had the largest percentage of increase 
in New England. 

Taking the increase of spindles in the United States as a 
whole, there were in 1890, 14,384,000, and in 1910, 28,178,000— 
less than double the figure of 20 years previous. 

The South Atlantic and South Central States had 1,779,000 
spindles in 1890 and six times as many—10,553,000—in 1910. 
All the rest of the United States had 12,604,000 in 1890 and less 
than one-half again as many—17,625,000—in 1910. Thus while 
the Southern States had only about one-eighth of the spindles 
ia ee States in 1890, they had about two-fifths of them 

At the risk of being wearisome I have set forth at some length 
these figures, which show beyond question that from year to 
year the South is procuring a larger and larger proportion of 
the manufacturing business of the United States, especially of 
cotton manufacturing. On the other hand, Massachusetts, which 
may be taken as typical of the States of the North, has gotten 
a smaller and smaller share at every census since 1850. Its 
share of the total of 1850 was 15.5 per cent and of 1910, 7.2 per 
cent. Strangely enough its proportion of the wage earners of 
the United States is also smaller te-day than in earlier years. 

A State can not complain if it is fairly and squarely out- 
distanced in keen competition for the business of the Nation 
aud of the world. Competition is necessarily keen, and no one 
can complain provided it is also fair. Massachusetts and New. 
England as a whole are manifestly being cutstripped to-day by 
the Southern States in the race for industrial supremacy. The 
only question which under these circumstances Massachusetts 
has the right to ask of its rivals is “ Are you competing fairly?” 

It is human nature on the part of every community and 
State and Nation to strive to win the prize, There is no doubt 
that the States of the Southeast are keenly alive to the possi- 
bilities of the hour and are straining every nerve to reap the 
fullest harvest. They are not to be criticized in this, provided 
only, as I say, they live up to the ideals of a civilized nation in 
the methods which they pursue. I have hitherto alluded to a 
remark made on this floor by the gentleman who is generally 
exepeted to be the majority leader in the next House. He is 
from North Carolina, and in discussing the textile situation 
he spoke as follows: 


We in the South intend to make the New England mills come down 
and put their mills there or else go out of business. 


That was a straightforward utterance, and the gentleman 
who made it can not be accused of seeking to fight in the dark 
or of failing to have the personal interest of his constituents 
at heart. But at the same time it is hardly to be expected 
that the great States of the North, dependent as they are, in 
large measure, upon the prosperity of the textile industries there, 
should cooperate with the gentlemen from North Carolina as 
he seeks to achieve his purpose. Rather should we, while our- 
selves living up to the rules of the game, insist that our rapidly 
growing rivals on the South Atlantic coast shall also conform 
to those rules which the enlightened minds of the Nation, 
whether resident in the North or in the South, have come to 
accept as representative of the standard of decency and right 
living. 


We have now reached a point where it is perhaps desirable 
to consider what are the rules of the game as to-day interpreted 
by the different participants in it. These rules, of course, are 
the laws passed by the different States—which, as I said at the 
outset, vary widely from one another—regulating the terms and 
conditions of employment. 

It will be observed that my resolution gives Congress power 
to legislate only for women and children. It says nothing 
about adult males. ‘The reasons for this distinction are perhaps 
obvious, but may be stated substantially in the words of Sec- 
retary William B. Wilson, of the Department of Labor, with 
whom I discussed this very resolution before introducing it. 
After making it plain that he was speaking for himself, and 
not for the administration, he said, in substance, that legisla- 
tion of this sort, while in his opinion manifestly desirable, was 
desirable only in so far as it covered the “ wards of the State,” 
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It would for many reasons, he thought, be unwise to make it 
applicable to adult males, for so to do would curtail the value 
of individual effort and would tend to prevent the worthy and 
able man from mounting to that position in the world to which 
his merits entitle him. There may be some question whether, 
assuming the contention of Secretary Wilson is correct, the 
constitutional amendment goes too far in including women, on 
the ground that in a large and rapidly increasing portion of the 
United States they have already ceased legally to be “ wards of 
the State." I have deemed it proper, however, to include them 
in this legislation. Whatever the law may say, it can surely 
never come to pass that women will cease to constitute the 
physically weaker sex, and hence the sex more deserving of 
especial protection. 

In my analysis of the existing laws of the States with which 
I am especially concerned, I shall limit myself to the briefest 
possible synopsis of the statutory provisions affecting the em- 
ployment of women and children. 

MASSACHUSETTS LAWS. 

Employment forbidden in any oecupation during school hours 
or between 6 p. m. and 6.30 a. m. until the age of 14 years is 
reached. 

No employment under 14 in any factory; workshop; manu- 
facturing, mechanical, or mercantile establishment; barber shop; 
bootblack stand; public stable; garage; brick or lumber yard; 
telegraph, telephone, or messenger office; construction or repair 
of buildings; or in tenement or other houses. No employment in 
any of the foregoing occupations under 16 more than 6 days in 
any one week, nor more than 48 hours in any one week, nor more 
than 8 hours in any one day, nor between 6 p. m. and 6.30 a. m. 

No employment under 16 in any factory, workshop, manurac- 
turing, mechanical, or mercantile establishment unless appli- 
cant has age and schooling certificate authorizing employment. 

No employment under 16 upon 21 specified dangerous ma- 
chines, nor in any hazardous occupation, nor in other occupa- 
tions dangerous to health or morals. 

No employment under 18 in 14 specified occupations regarded 
as extrahazardous physically or morally. 

No employment under 21 in connection with the sale of alco- 
holic liquors. 

No employment of boys under 18 nor of girls under 21 iñ 
occupations first listed more than 6 days a week, nor more than 
54 hours a week, nor more than 10 hours a day, nor between 
10 p. m. (6 p. m. for textiles) and 5 a. m. 

No employment under 21 in any factory, workshop, manufac- 
turing, mechanical, or mercantile establishment unless certifi- 
cate as to age and ability to read and write is on file. 

No employment of any child under 18 nor of any woman in 
any factory or workshop or in any manufacturing, mechanical, 
mercantile, telegraph, telephone, express, or transportation 
establishment more than 10 hours a day or 54 hours a week, nor 
of any woman nor of any child under 21 between 10 p. m. (6 
p. m. for textiles) and 6 a. m. 

Compulsory schooling for all between 7 and 14, and until 16 
unless able to read, write, and spell in the English language. 
Free schoolbooks for everyone. 

Various statutes looking to the protection of health, life and 
limb, and morals of women and children having employment; 
especially noteworthy is an elaborate workmen's compensation 
act, compensating injured employees irrespective of negligence. 

NORTH CAROLINA LAWS, 

No child under 12 to work in any mine, factory, or manufac- 
turing establishment, nor under 13 in factories except as ap- 
prentices. x S 

No child under 16 to work in any mill, factory, or manufac- 
turing establishment between 9 p. m. and 6 a. m. 

Children between 8 and 12 required to attend school four 
months a year, except that if a child lives 2} miles from school, 
if extreme poverty makes his services “necessary for his own 
support or the support of his parents,” or if “ unable to provide 
the necessary books and clothes,” the child need not attend 
school. In other words, the child is excused in the very cases 
where there is the greatest need of schooling. 

Not exceeding 60 hours shall constitute a week’s work in 
a'l factories and manufacturing ‘establishments. No person 
under 18 years of age shall be required to work in such fac- 
tories or establishments a longer period than 60 hours in one 
week: Provided, That this section shall not apply to engineers, 
firemen, machinists, superintendents, overseers, section and yard 
hands, office men, watchmen, or repairers of breakdowns.” 

A school term consists of six months “or as nearly as Said 
funds will provide.” _Schoolbcoks are free only in 1 county out 
of 100 in the State, and then only for very poor children who 
comply with certain elaborate requirements. 

No workmen’s compensation act. 


SOUTH CAROLINA LAWS, 


No employment under 12 in any factory, mine, or textile estab- 
lishment. 1 

Women in mercantile establishments not to work more than 60 
ayy a week, nor more than 12 hours in one day, nor later than 

p. m. 

No employment in any cotton or woolen mill more than 60 
hours a week or 11 hours a day, except to make up lost time 
and except in the case of mechanics, engineers, firemen, watch- 
men, teamsters, yard employees, or clerical force. No employ- 
ment between 8 p. m. and 6 a. m. under the age of 16 in any 
eae mine, or textile establishment, except to make up lost 

e. : 
No workmen's compensation act. 
GEORGIA LAWS. 

Employees not required to work in cotton or woolen manufac- 
turing establishments more than 60 hours a week, except to 
make up lost time, and except in the case of engineers, firemen, 
watchmen, mechanics, teamsters, yard employees, clerical force, 
and all help that may be needed to clean up or repair machines, 

No child under 10 years of age shall be employed or allowed to Jabor 
in or about any factory or manufacturing establishment within this 
State under any circumstances, ` 

The minimum is 12 unless the child is an orphan and has no 
other means of support, or unless an aged or disabled father or 
widowed mother is dependent upon him. This provision obvi- 
ously lends itself readily to evasion. The minimum is 14 unless 
the child can write and has attended school. 

No employment under 21 in manufacturing establishments or 
machine shops, except between sunrise and sunset. In the case 
of children under 14, a prohibition to work between 7 p. m, and 
6 a. m. in factories or manufacturing establishments. 

No workmen’s compensation act. 


ALABAMA LAWS. 


No employment under 12 in any mill, factory, mine, or manu- 
facturing establishment. 

Sixty-hour week in mills, factories, and manufacturing estab- 
lishments for children under 14. 

Prohibition to work under 16 in mills, factories, or manufac- 
turing establishments between 7 p. m. and 6 a. m. 

No workmen’s compensation act. 


IN GENERAL. 


Summing up the statutory situation throughout the United 
States, it may be broadly stated that the following points de- 
serve especial emphasis: 

First. Although 40 out of 48 States prohibit child labor under 
14 in mills and factories, including all 6 New England States, 
not one of the 4 Southern States just considered is included in 
the number. 

Second. Although 19 States, including Massachusetts, limit the 
hours of labor of children under 16 to eight hours a day in 
mills and factories, not one of the 4 Southern States just 
enumerated has such a law. 

Third. Although night work is forbidden under 16 in mills and 
factories in 33 States, including Massachusetts, Georgia does 
not appear in the list. 

Fourth. Although there are workmen's compensation acts in 
24 States, including Massachusetts, not one of the 4 Southern 
States enumerated has such a law; and, generally speaking, it 
is probably not too much to say that not 5 per cent of the safe- 
guarding legislation characteristic of the more advanced of the 
United States is to be found in the 4 Southern States now un- 
der discussion. 

ENFORCEMENT OF LAWS. 


The labor laws upon the statute books of the 4 South At- 
lantic States considered are sufficiently medieval in all con- 
science, but this statement by no means tells the whole story. 
The further question arises as to the extent of the enforcement 
of such laws as there are. Obviously the mere existence of a 
law is wholly valueless unless honest and continued diligence is 
exercised to make it effective. 

LAW ENFORCEMENT IN NORTIT CAROLINA. 


A bulletin issued by the National Child Labor Committee in 
May of this year says: 


Although the age limit in that State—-North Carolina—is nominally 
13 years, an exemption in the law for children working in an pay thee 
ticeship capacity, forced on the legislature through legal cunning hired 
by selfish greed, has been universally interpreted to mean that any child 
over 12 years might be employed in any capacity by the simple ex 
dient of calling them apprentices. The proof is overwhelming and in- 
contestable that, in spite of the Jaw. children 8 and 10 years of age 
were employed in North Carolina until last year for a 12-hour day and 
are now employed for an 11-hour day. Until January 1 of this year 
there has been no effort to enforce the child-labor law in North Caro- 
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‘lina. On the 1st of January of this year a law which recommended 
itself to the law-making body because of its economy, to say nothing of 
its futility, became operative. Under it the county superintendents of 
schools were charged with the duty of inspection. Some of them have 
already given notice that they do not expect to attempt the fulfillment 
of this task; so the children go unprotected in spite of the law which 
was designed to protect them, because its violation is absolutely safe. 


An elaborate 19-volume Report on Condition of Woman and 
Child Wage Earners in the United States, prepared in 1910 
under the direction of Charles P. Neill, Commissioner of Labor, 
but only this year made fully available, says, in this connec- 
tion: 

In North Carolina the law was only slightly less flagrantly violated 
(than in South Carolina). Of the 59 establishments canvassed 44, 
In the 44 establishments illegally 3 children a total of 1,751 
of 74.6 per cent, were found to employ children under the legal age. 
children were empioyed, 202 of whom, or 11.5 per cent, were under 
the legal age. - 

LAW ENFORCEMENT IN SOUTH CAROLINA, 

The May, 1914, Child Labor Bulletin, above quoted, says: 

In South Carolina there are two inspectors under the Commissioner 
of Agriculture, Commerce, and Industries who are faithful and energetic 
in their work. ‘Through a good system of records they are able to 
keep up, as well as can be expected, with the children who are illegally 
employed—that is, the children under 12 years of age. 

The annual appropriation for the salaries and expenses of 
these officers is $3,500. 

The Neill report, above quoted, says: 

The most extensive violation of the age-limit law was found in 
South Carolina. In addition to 42 children under 12 years of age who 
were orphans, children of widows, etc., and who were therefore legally 
employed, 405 other children under 12 were found working in the 
establishments investigated in that State. 


LAW ENFORCEMENT IN GEORGIA, 


The May, 1914, Child Labor Bulletin says: 

Georgia has a commissioner of the Department of Labor with one 
assistant. He has been unable to attempt anything by way of en- 
forcement of the child-labor law because of the amount of office work 
necessary for preparing the statistics of industry. At the session of 
the legislature last summer the appeals he made for additional appro- 
priations and equipment were as pitiful as they were futile. 


The Neill report says: 
In Georgia 20 out of 31 establishments investigated, or 64.5 per 
cent, employed children under the legal age. 
LAW ENFORCEMENT IN ALABAMA. 


In Alabama the same official charged with the duty of in- 
specting jails and almshouses is expected also to inspect fac- 
tories where women and children are employed. The May, 
1914, Child Labor Bulletin says: 

His two assistants have been able to do some work in factory in- 
spection. yet agents’ repona and the photographie records recently 
made have demonstrated the fact beyond peradventure that the law 
is habitually violated. 

The Neill report says: 

In Alabama 8 of the 13 establishments investigated employed chil- 
dren under the legal age. This is a smaller proportion of establish- 
ments than were found thus violating the law in Georgia, but a much 
higher proporfion of children were es opr employed, although this pro- 
portion was lower than in either North Carolina or South Carolina, 

IN GENERAL. 


The Neill report, under the caption “Employment of children 
under legal age in the Southern States,” says: 


The age-limit laws in effect at the time of the investigation were 
openly and freely violated in every State visited. 


An appended table shows that, exclusive of children under 12 
employed under legal exemption, 8.3 per cent of all children 
employed were illegally employed. 

No children are entered in this table as under 12 years of age unless 


this age was admitted by the family or was proved by absolutely reliable 
evidence. 


Some children so employed were as young as 7 years of age. 

The point of view of society has, except in a few Southern 
States of this country, changed astonishingly in modern times. 
Less than two centuries ago the best minds regarded it as the 
crowning glory of an industrial community that employment 
could be obtained by tiny children. For example, Daniel Defoe, 
in his “Plan of English Commerce,’ which appeared in 1728, 
says: 

How many millions of people are kept in constant motion, men, 
women, and children employed, infants (so they may properly be called) 
of 5, 6, and 7 years of age, made capable of getting their own bread 
and subsisting by the labor of their own hands. * * * In the 
manufacturing counties you see the wheel going at almost every door, 
the wool and yarn hanging up at every window; the looms, the winders, 
the combers, the carders, the dyers, the dressers, all busy; and the very 
children, as well as women, constantly employed. + + © The manu- 
facturer sends the poor woman combed wool or carded wool every week 
to spin, and she gets 8 pence or 9 pence a day at home; the weaver 
sends for her two little children, an mey work by the loom, winding, 
filling quills, ete, and the two bigger girls spin at home with th 
mother, and these earn 3 pence or 4 pence a day enen. U once 
went through a large, populous manufacturing town in England 
$ % > there is not a poor child in the town of above 4 years old 
but can carn his own bread. 
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So far as the group of States we are considering is concerned, 
the march of two centuries has wrought astonishingly little im- 
provement. 


THE HELPER SYSTEM, 

The “helper system” is a subterfuge very commonly found 
in the South whereby a law prohibiting the employment of 
children under a certain age is evaded. If the name is omitted 
from the pay roll, the employer argues that he is not employ- 
ing the child. The facts that the child has an assigned task, 
that the work is done by the manufacturer’s direction and for 
his benefit, and that the employer pays for it in a relative's 
pay envelope fail to alter his conclusion. Of course where the 
law provides that a child under a certain age shall not be “ per- 
mitted to work,” it can not be evaded in this way; thus far, 
however, such a provision has been kept out of the laws in the 
States where the child-labor evil is most. prevalent. 

In certain southern mills the Neill investigators found that 
children under the legal age of employment formed as large a 
proportion as 7 per cent of all the employees, this circumstance 
being possible in part through the present use of the “helper 
system.” 

LAW ENFORCEMENT IN MASSACHUSETTS. 

The Massachusetts laws for the protection of women and 
children, as I have shown, are numerous and elaborate. An 
appropriation of from $100,000 to $200,000 a year is made by 
our legislature for their strict enforcement. The Neill investi- 
gators examined 22 factories in Massachusetts and found but 
1 child out of over 18,000 employees who was employed under 
the legal age. It can not be said that Massachusetts seeks to 
force others to practise that which it is not willing itself to do. 

EFFECT OF CHILD-LABOR LAW ON COST OF PRODUCTION, 


Whatever the indirect economic and community advantage 
resultant from rigorous laws regulating the employment of 
women and children—as to which I shall have more to say 
later—there can be no doubt that their immediate and direct 
effect is to increase the cost of production. The numerous salu- 
tary provisions of the Massachusetts laws, such as those requir- 
ing seats for women, clean, well ventilated, and light places to 
work, guards and safety devices of all kinds, pure drinking 
water, wash rooms, and toilet facilities, ete—all very rarely, 
if ever, found in the.southern manufacturing States—mean a 
very considerable addition to the expense of manufacturing. 

The workmen’s compensation act is said to have trebled or 
even quadrupled the cost of insurance, yet no citizen of a State 
which has had this law would for a moment think of a return 
to the former conditions. 

What is the effect upon the cost of production of the absence 
or nonenforcement of laws limiting and regulating the employ- 
ment of women and children? Qbyiously and necessarily to 
keep down the cost of manufacturing, for the reason that the 
wages paid women and children are less than those paid to 
adult males. To employ women and children forces down the 
wages of adult males for two reasons: First, because the natural 
tendency of a wage scale is to sink to the lowest level paid for a 
given piece of work; and, second, because the free influx of 
women and children largely increases the labor supply and hence 
naturally tends, through the familiar economic law of supply 
and demand, to reduce the wage unit. 

These statements are not merely theoretical, but are sub- 
stantiated by the elaborate report of the Neill investigators. 
For example, they say: 

Of the mill operatives employed in the southern mills investigated 
8 7800. number in any wage group were earning between 83 

The average earnings per hour in Massachusetts for all occu- 
pations were 14.9 cents in the case of males and 13.6 cents in 
the case of females. The corresponding figures for North Caro- 
lina were 9.7 cents and 8.7 cents. In other words, the earnings 
per hour in North Carolina are about two-thirds of those in 
Massachusetts. 

As the labor cost forms a large proportion of the total cost 
of the commodities produced by the respective States, there is 
readily seen the tremendous handicap under which Massa- 
chusetts labors in competing with North Carolina. To cite a 
specific instance, male weayers in Massachusetts over 16 earn 
17 cents per hour. In the Carolinas, Georgia, and Alabama 
they earn 12 or 13 cents per hour. The prices paid in Massa- 
chusetts are not so munificent that we are willing to contemplate 
the possibility of anything but an upward trend. 

Turning now to the caption in the Neill report “Average 
hourly earnings of children under 12 years of age in southern 
mills,” we find at least a part of the explanation for the low 
wage scale in the Southern States. An elaborate table has 
been prepared to show the average wage per hour of these tots 
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under 12 with whom grown men supporting a family haye to 


compete, This table shows that 4 or 5 cents an hour is ap- 
parently regarded as high pay. The lowest earnings 


out the six Southern States investigated for spinners were those | 


of an 8-year-old boy in Mississippi, 1.9 cents per hour, and the 
highest were those of a 10-year-old boy in Mississippi, 6 cents 
per hour.” 7 

The Neill report shows that in the case of hosiery and knit 
goods 13.7 per cent of the Massachusetts women employed 
earned under $5 a week, while 333 per cent of the Georgia 
women earned under $5 a week. Earnings under $6 per week in 
Massachusetts were 25.6 per cent and in Georgia 55.8 per cent. 
Earnings under $8 a week in Massachusetts were 56 per cent 
and in Georgia 804 per cent. Only 18 per cent in Massachu- 
setts and 9.4 per cent in Georgia earned $10 and over per week. 

In the case of woolens and worsteds the figures were: 
Under $5—Massachusetts, 10.9 per cent; North Carolina, 50 
per cent; and Georgia, 43.9 per cent. Under $6—Massachusetts, 
23.7 per cent; North Carolina, 59.7 per cent; and Georgia, 66.3 
jer cent. Under $8S—Massachusetts, 55 per cent; North Caro- 
lina, 80.6 per cent; and Georgia, 90.8 per cent. Over $10— 
Massachusetts, 21.8 per cent; North Carolina, 9.7 per cent; and 
Georgia, 1 per cent. 

I speak of these figures not because Massachusetts has any 
reason for pride in them, but to show how infinitely worse its 
southern competitors are in this respect. Lewis W. Parker, 
of Greenville, S. C., cotton manufacturer, who made a recent 
statement before the Committee on Labor of the House, in 
which he fully recognized the deplorable situation new prevail- 
ing, said: 

for me to sa 
ee 3 siti art am conne am the largest taxpayer 


State of South Carolina. * I deplore our conditions, 
an 2 I myself as a manufacturer and as a ci Tegret exceed- 
1. as wae like to 


ingly the scale of wages which exist im the South. 

see this higher as a man and as a manufacturer. * 

a high wage scale is perfectly compatible with low cost of production. 
City Warden Thomas Evans, of Atlanta, Ga., where a de- 

termined strike has recently been in progress to support the 


demands of the strikers that child labor in the cotton mills 
should be abolished, says: 


that I probably, through 


If I had the space I could quote the words of hundreds of 
prominent and reliable and responsible men of the South who 
deplore as deeply as anyone can the wretched condition pre- 
valling there. The “Men and Religion Forward Movement“ 
made the solution of the questions thus presented one of its 
activities in many southern cities, notably Aflanta. 

HOURS OF LABOR. 

Comparison between Massachusetts and the southern manu- 
facturing States, based upon the number of hours employed, 
is somewhat inaccurate, because the latest authentic fig- 
ures available are those vi the census of 1910, since the 
compilation of which some changes in the labor laws, both in 
Massachusetts and in the South, have been made. It is safe to 
say, however, that the relative differences between Massachu- 
setts and its southern competitors haye been maintained, if not 
increased, as a result of the passage of new Massachusetts labor 
laws in 1913, which have been briefly analyzed above. 

Perhaps the most helpful comparison is that of hours of labor 
in the manufacture of cotton and cotton small wares. In 
Massachusetts all but 150 out of 108,914 employed in this in- 
dustry worked less than 60 hours a week in 1910. In North 
Carolina all but 52 out of 47,231 worked 60 hours or more per 
week. In South Carolina all but 450 out of 45,454 worked 60 
hours or more a week. In Georgia all but 929 out of 27,808 
worked 60 hours or more a week. These figures include boys 
and girls as well as adults, and show that while 60 hours or 
more is the practically universal schedule in the South, less 
than 60 hours a week is the equally universal schedule in Massa- 
chusetts. 

The United States census says: 


It is evident from the that for most of the w: earners em- 
ployed in the pier pli ne By in North 
we 


the hours 
indicate 


60 or more a week, or 10 or more a . The 
hours a day, 


Te 
that the cotton-goods is mainly on a of 
or from 63 to 66 hours a week. 


Some improvement has been made recently in certain Southern 
States in the direction of shortening the hours of labor. On 
the other hand, the statement of Alexander Long, the owner of 
two cotton mills in South Carolina, made last May before the 
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Committee on Labor, is iHuminating as reflecting the attitude of 
the “ progressive” manufacturer. 


The CmatrmMan (Hon. Dayip J. Lewis). What is the h among 
progressive manufacturers Hke yourself down there with erence to 


r the ours of labor? 
Mr. cd would Dave 70 they Should be reduced. If they were 


reduced, the child would have to earn 

Probably the 8-year-old child above referred to as earning 
less than 2 cents per hour would be among those to suffer if 
obliged to work less than 11 hours a day. This remark of Mr. 
Long’s is, I think, interesting as indicative of the present arti- 
tude of certain manufacturers in the South toward the adoption 
of legislation designed to ameliorate the condition of factory 
workers there. 

LABOR UNIONS. 

The right of labor to organize is well established in the manu- 
facturing industries of Massachusetts and the rest of New 
England. Such right is yery seldom recognized or exercised 
in the South. There can be no doubt that the condition of labor 
is, generally speaking, much better in a community where labor 
unions are found. Wages are apt to be higher, hours to be 
shorter, and conditions surrounding the work better. 

Mr, Roosevelt said very recently : 

I believe in unions, I 


of the and moral conditions 


industrial citizenship. 
tgrowth of our modern industrial system 


as is the corporation. ‘The wise and far-sighted emplorer will recognize 
this fact. e will reciate that the men in the employ of a great 
corporation have the of collective bargaining. 


The labor union, in the North at least, has come and come to 
stay. I fully believe that its existence and prosperity tell 
directly for good in our industrial communities. But because 
of that very fact a resulting increase in the cost of production 
inevitably follows. 

I have spoken of four of the elements which tend directly to 
a lower labor cost in the South as compared with the North— 
the employment of women and children, lower wages, longer 
hours, and the absence of self-helping organizations on the part 
of labor. Can it be said, however, that in spite of these ad- 
vantages—if they can be called such—enjoyed by the southern 
manufacturers, other surreunding conditions are such as to 
counterbalance them? The answer is clearly in the negative. 
I can not take the time to do more than to enumerate some of 
the other respects in which the cost ef production in the South 
is, or should be, less than that in the North: 

First. The proximity of the cotton, with a resultant Saving in 
freight rates. 

Second. The lewer cost of mill buildings, due to cheaper labor 
and material. 

Third. The location of most industries in towns or small cities, 
which means a reduction of insurance rates and a lower cost of 
living to the wage earner, and which indirectly inures to the 
advantage of the employer. 

Fourth. The presence of many negroes, the employment or 
threatened employment of whom tends to knock down the scale 
Oc wages. 

Fifth. The increased use of water power, especially in the new 
mills of Georgia and Alabama. 

Sixth. A mild climate in winter, lessening the cost of heating 
and, in some instances, the cost of the original construction as 
well. f 

All these elements are on the side of the southern manufac- 
turer and against his northern competitor. Many of those 
enumerated are natural and inherent advantages to which he 
is entitled and which he will always enjoy. This circumstance, 
however, furnishes but another and more potent argument for 
insisting that those artificial advantages which constitute a 
crime against civilization and humanity shall no longer be tol- 


sap EXTENT OF CHILD LABOR IN THE SOUTH. 

I have up to this point made no attempt to consider the extent 
to which child labor to-day prevails in the South. It may be 
said by some that while the arguments are sound as far as they 
go, I am unduly concerned, because, forsooth, the child-labor 
problem in the South is a thing of the past, and the proportion 
of child workers there is to-day almost negligible. Let us see. 

The fourth volume of the 1910 census, entitled Population 
Occupation Statistics,” has been published within the last few 
weeks. On page 71 and following are elaborate tables setting 
forth the number and proportion of males and females in each 
age group engaged in “ gainful occupations.” This report shows 
that of nearly 11,000,000 children between the ages of 10 and 15 
in the United States nearly 2,000,000—18.4 per -cent—were 
“engaged in gainful occupations.” In other words, throughout 
the United States as a whole one child out of every five is 
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working for his bread and butter. The situation for our purpose 
may be summarized by the following table: 
Engaged in gainful occupations. 
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Division or State, 


In the column of female workers between 10 and 13, it will 
be seen that in Massachusetts but 1 child in 335 was at work, 
while in the four Southern States from 93 to 133 of such chil- 
dren out of every 335 were so employed. It should be said, how- 
ever, for the other States in the Union that the four Southern 
States which we are considering are worse than almost any 
others, Mississippi being the only other State with a figure as 
high as the lowest of the four. More than half of the States 
of the Union—25 in number—showed a proportion of less than 
1 per cent in this column, and 33 States showed a proportion 
less than 2.5 per cent. Indeed, the only ones other than those 
mentioned with a percentage greater than 5 are: Virginia 7, 
Florida 13.7, Tennessee 11.2, Louisiana 13.9, Texas 20.2, and 
Arkansas 27.6. The newspapers of September 17 last tell us 
that Arkansas has just adopted a greatly improved child-labor 
law. This is good news; but it must be remembered that 
Arkansas has few factory children to be helped. It does not 
require discussion to show the disaster which may result, not 
only to the present generation but to posterity, from the em- 
ployment of these little girls between the ages of 10 and 13. 

The column showing female workers between 10 and 15 is also 
significant. The only States, other than the four southern 
manufacturing States listed, which show a percentage higher 
than 15 are: Florida 16.6, Mississippi 43.8, Arkansas 30.5, 
Louisiana 18.3, and Texas 22.5. 

Bearing on the situation prevailing in 1910, as compared with 
that in 1900, the United States Census significantly says: 


In each geographic division outside of the South there was a decrease 
from 1900 to 1910 in the proportion, both of the males and of the 
females, 10 to 15 years of age enga in gainful occupations. In each 
of the three geographic divisions of the South, however, a considerably 
larger proportion, both of the males and of the females, 10 to 15 years 
of age was gainfully occupied in 1910 than in 1900, 


It can not be said, therefore, as uninformed people often 
attempt to say, that the situation is improving and will be cured 
by mere lapse of time. 

In 1910, 5.7 per cent of all wage earners in Massachusetts 
cotton mills were under 16 years of age; the proportion to-day 
would be greatly reduced. In North Carolina the corresponding 
figure was 18.9 per cent, in South Carolina 18.7 per cent, in 
Georgia 15 per cent, and in Alabama 18,7 per cent. 

Owen R. Lovejoy, secretary of the National Child Labor Com- 
mittee, stated recently: 

Twenty per cent of all employees in the southern cotton mills are 
under 16 years of age. In somé mills the percentage ran much higher, 
One cloth mill in South Carolina had 39. par cent of its employees 
chiidren, and a yarn mill in Mississippi had 42.8 per cent of its entire 
working force children. Many mills were found actually trying to hide 
the facts from Government agents. Even the low age at which children 
ay, be legally geek did not satisfy. In 91.7 per cent of the mills 
visited in South Carolina children were employed illegally. In North 
Carolina 74.6 per cent of the establishments were tram ling upon this 
State law, and in one mill in that State 12 per cent of the entire work- 
ing force was under 12 years of age. In rgia 64.5 per cent of the 
ae s Voleting ve — ret 2 F States of the 

uth have n la, ni nd; a 1 W 
linas stand almost sed they stood eight. conte teas AE AN ahah nk 

I trust that I have shown sufficiently the extent to which 
child labor prevails throughout the United States, and that 
while it is far more rampant in the southern manufacturing 


States than elsewhere in the Nation, it is by no means negligible 
in the North and in the West. Quotations could be multiplied 
to show in detail the extent of the evil, but time is lacking. 

It is sometimes said by well-meaning people, “Oh, yes; child 
labor may result in abuses occasionally, but on the whole it is 
a good thing, because it keeps the children off the streets and 
out of mischief.” If this contention were sound, it would of 
course go far toward obviating the necessity of any change in 
present conditions. I assert positively, however, that it is 
utterly unsound and absolutely fallacious. I assert that child 
labor—and unregulated woman labor—is mentally, physically, 
and morally prejudicial to the toilers of to-day and to the chil- 
dren of to-morrow. Let us consider from each of these three 
aspects the truth of my statement. 

EFFECT OF CHILD LABOR ON MENTAL CONDITION, 

It stands to reason that a child put to work for long hours 
among the conditions so frequently surrounding textile manu- 
factures is handicapped through life in the matter of education 
in at least two respects: First, through the outright lack of 
schooling at the period when school attendance is most natural; 
and, second, through the lack of development along mental 
lines at the age when acquisition of knowledge is easy and 
permanent. It is interesting to examine the extent to which 
inability to read and write prevails throughout those States 
of the South where child labor predominates as compared with 
those States of the North where it is infrequent. 

A. ILLITERACY, 

There are many tables in the United States census for 1910 
throwing some light upon this question. Take, for example, 
that which gives the statistics of illiteracy by States for the 
entire population over 10 years of age. 


Percentage of illiteracy to total population 10 years of age and over. 


Division or State. 


The only States in the Union having a percentage of all 
illiterates as high as North Carolina—the best of the four 
Southern States above mentioned—are Mississippi, Louisiana, 
Arizona, and New Mexico. Indeed, the only States besides 
those mentioned having a proportion as high as 10 per cent are 
Virginia, Florida, Kentucky, Tennessee, and Arkansas. 

It is often said that the high percentage of illiteracy in the 
Southern States is due to the large proportion of negroes in 
those States. This table shows that to a certain extent this is 
undoubtedly true. Two facts, however, deserve mention in this 
connection: First, that the proportion of illiterate native whites 
of native parents in the four Southern States in which we are 
interested is from twenty to thirty times that of Massachusetts; 
and, second, that the proportion of illiterate negroes in these 
same Southern States is from four to five times that of Massa- 
chusetts. It is difficult to escape the inference from these 
figures that the South's illiteracy is partly chargeable to child 
labor, and it is equally difficult to see how the South can gain 
any especial satisfaction from considering these statistics. 

The following table is interesting as showing the percentage 
of illiteracy in the various States in the period when child 
labor most flourishes in the South, but when it is almost uni- 
versally rooted out in the North—namely, between the years 
of 10 and 14: 

Percentage of illiteracy to n between 10 and 14 years 
age. 


Division or State. Negroes. 
4 2 0.4 
0 0 18.9 
7 . 8 20. 7 
2 1 3 
1 8 16.6 
1 3 2. 1 
6 7 22.1 
4 as 27.5 


It will be seen from this table that the proportion of illit- 
erate children between the ages of 10 and 14 in North Carolina 
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is fifty times that of Massachusetts; in South Carolina, eighty- 
five times that of Massachusetts; in Georgia, sixty-eight times 
that of Massachusetts; and in Alabama, eighty-two times that 
of Massachusetts. 

The only States in the Union worse than North Carolina— 
the best of the four Southern States—are Florida, 10.3 per cent; 
Mississippi, 12.8 per cent; Louisiana, 24.6 per cent; New Mex- 
ico, 11.1 per cent; and ‘Arizona, 15.2 per cent. No Northern 
State except Nevada exceeds a percentage of 1.5. Here again 
it can not be said with great plausibility that the negroes quite 
supply the explanation, the percentage of illiteracy among 
white children of native parents in North Carolina being sixty- 
eight times that of Massachusetts; in South Carolina, eighty- 
three times; in Georgia, fifty-seven times; and in Alabama, 
seventy-seven times. 

The Neill report so often referred to shows that of children 
under 14 years of age at work in cotton mills there were unable 
to read and write 53.8 per cent in North Carolina, 53 per cent 
in South Carolina, 42.7 per cent in Georgia, and 65.5 per cent 
in Alabama. 

Turning now to the condition of illiteracy among those from 
whom our voting lists are made up, we find the situation to be 
as follows: 

Illiterate males 2i years of age and over. 


Division or State. 


It will be observed that one man out of every five men old 
enough to exercise the suffrage is illiterate in the four Southern 
States in question; the only other States in the Union having 
so high a proportion are Mississippi and Louisiana. This pro- 
portion is from four to five times that of Massachusetts. 

Turning to the column showing illiteracy of adult white males 
of native parents, the proportion in the four Southern States is 
from 18 to 28 times that of Massachusetts. 

B. SCHOOL ATTENDANCE, 

The following table shows the proportion of children in sey- 
eral age groups attending school in the various States with 
which we are concerned: 


Percentage of school attendance to total population between 6 and 15 
years of age. 


These figures require no especial elucidation. They show that 
while 5 or 6 out of every 10 children between the ages of 6 and 9 
are attending school in the Southern States, 9 out of every 10 
are so attending school in Massachusetts; and while 14 to 16 out 
of every 20 between the ages of 10 and 14 are attending school 
in the Southern States, 19 out of every 20 are so attending 
school in Massachusetts. 

C. COMPULSORY EDUCATION. 

A rigorous compulsory education law is operative in Massa- 
chusetts and in most of the Northern States; compulsory educa- 
tion is virtually unknown in the South. At first blush it might 
be thought that this circumstance and not child labor is re- 
sponsible for the high percentage of illiteracy in the Southern 
States. The fact is, however, that the three elements are in- 
extricably connected. Those interested in the continuance of 
child labor fight vigorously against the enactment of a com- 
pulsory education law, and hence go far to perpetuate the con- | ceca 
ditions which are generally deplored throughout the South. It 
follows from this that a compulsory education law and a strict 
5 law should logically, and in fact often do, go hand 

an 

A prominent North Carolinian, interested in the welfare of his 
State, wrote not long ago: 


The confinement for the long hours, combined with — ss 
chosen and ba ciapaiet Spud, Se Genta: Ge etmek toe 

Dn —9.— tof a great number of children Unfo: a 
commenly operated at —— — 

dren are extensively employed, Proba routine 


introduced so early in their lives has a tendency to hinder mental a 
velopment. C nly the power of initiative 1855 arnan. greater 
jury is the deprivation of educational advantages. A child who goes 
into the mill is too often a fixture; if illiterate when he enters, too 
often he remains Alter terate. 


Dr. A. J, McKelway, testifying recently before the Committee 

on Labor of the House, said: 

no children over 12 years of age in the cotton- 
0 


distriets Carolina who are act ol, the reason 
being obvious—that there is demand for their labo 


EFFECT OF CHILD LABOR ON PHYSICAL CONDITION. 


I shall not attempt to discuss at length the undoubted physi- 
cal effect of employment of children at too early an age. 
Common sense instantly tells us all that the most elaborate 
treatises could convey. Miss Julia Lathrop, head of the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau of the Department of Labor, appeared before the 
Committee on Labor a few months ago. I quote briefly from 
her es: 


of 
factory as . from impure air or over- 
in even ‘mote disadvantageo ry n than if if the child came 
45 luxurious . — to Rape he or she returned, where 
health and comfort were preserved in every respect outside of the 
= r. 


e CHAIRMAN. What age or period of the child's life has been — 5 
ay by ne physicians as the appropriate age at which labor could 


safel 
I am not aware that there is any uniform decision by 
profession on matter, but I notice that every 
most growth devel: 


physicians, or whether are 
ested in any form of civic Improvement where the Interests of the child 


age CHAIRMAN. I do not — 25 whether that indicates a general sym- 
F.. indicates a medical opinion as to the 


Aise DAFRIOR LSB IE, ((( 
opinion. 


Edwin Markham, taking as his texts We must not grind the 
seed corn,” and the ancient injunction of the Talmud. Chil- 
dren must not be taken from the schools even to rebuild the 
Temple,” has this to say of the conditions in the southern mills: 


thern cotton mills, where the doors shut out the odor of 
olia and shut in the reeking 
the mocking bird outside keeps ob 
, we find a gaunt goblin army of ¢ 


one monotonous eyes in watching the rushing 
threads; 75 = muscles in an eternity of movements ; 
befouling eet ing flecks of flying cotton; bestowing 
ceaseless, 3 on — 5 — where on says that “a 20- 
minute strain is long enough for a growing a.” 
Fifty Fear aA cilia OT aici ents Ta thao Mte aa at Pha 
South. w now as were workin: 
Jane Addams saw in a n ht factory a litte gil of 
j ones abou little 
ds in nner sean 

fren enters the mills, Pnreumoni: 
leads hundreds of the little 
maimed by the machinery, two 


rts that there are 261 
people are employed, 


= 


four years afte: 
damp, Int t-filled rooms and 


including nearly 8,000 dren. e —.— daily y wage of the men is 
; of the women, 39 cents; of the children, 22 cents. 
OT eet „Hubba has h the mills of South 


coal miners 
ties; but for misery, woe, ina 5 I have never seen 
anything to equal the cotton-mill 8 of South Carolina. 


The Neill report, referring to the much greater liability to 
accident in the case of children, says: £ 
k = 
at Ghee a tha, older, coorte eren en da . 2 ei 
. e 
to finds of rreri and especially liable 


Ae gerea 
of particular 
in the same direction—the e hazard of the can 
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Miss Elizabeth C. Watson, who has investigated the southern 
cotton mills for the International Child Welfare League, stated 
to the Committee on Labor: 


In Alabama you will find very few children—I think you will find 
no children—under 12 years old working in the mills; chronologicall 
they may be 12 years old, but physiologically those children are no 
more than 8 or 9 years old. I remember one little girl] in an Alabama 
mill, which is the property of an ex-governor of the State, who was so 
small that I asked her how old she was, and she promptly replied that 
she was 14. The child really looked about 10 years old, as she was 
very short and had a little, old face. She could not haye been more 
than 4 feet high. I found her sitting on the stairs outside the room 
where she worked. She had her feet all wrapped up in some old rags 
and I asked her what that was for, and she said she was so tired tha 
she felt like her backbone would go up into her head. I then asked her 
if her boss would say anything to her about that, and she sald no, that 
they let them stay out there on the stairs if they wanted to. There are 
no seats provided for them, and they let them go out and sit on the 
stairs or on the floor, and in one instance I saw some children lying on 
the floor. In the nine mills I yisited last week the are have no oppor- 
tunity to go outside; they have to 3 around in Inning room 
or the dye room, and can not go out doors. All the e they are 
there in that close, humid atmosphere, amid the noise that pre 
all times in the cotton mills, 

You can pe into any community down there in Georgia and Ala- 
bama—and I think it is also true in the Carolinas—and put your hands 
on the children who have worked in the mills, They are E y e and list- 

and seem to have absolutely no interest of any kind in 
ools of Alabama, and they 
possible to teach these children anything. 
The law in Alabama says that every child who works in the mills shall 
o to school at least t weeks in the year; but the teachers I talked 
down there told me it was almost impossible to teach the mill chil- 
dren anything when they came to school, because they were so tired 
out. They have no capacity for learning, and none of mill children 
ever beyond the three primary gra I visited one place where 
they fad established a night school for the children who could not at- 
tend school in the daytime; but the teacher told me the children soon 
fell asleep and that it was nonsense to awaken them, as they could not 
learn if she did. 

I talked with some children in Georgia and also in . 
and girls—who told me they had been working since they were 8, 
and i0 old, and they were now 14 years old and could not read 
and write. Some of them could write a little, but they could not read. 

I talked with one woman in a factory down there, who told me she 
was 25 years old and had been working in the factory ever since she 
was a child, and she looked a wreck—stooped shoulders, hollow chested, 
5 8 snuff. She said that all the workers had to chew snuff— 

t even 


at 


asked her what she meant by saying they didn’ get 


FW 
when you are a little a.” 
They stand all day X at their work, from the time they start in 
til they saw in Georgia the other 


the mo un t at night. I day 
children who went to work at 6 o'clock in the m and did not 
stop till 6 o'clock at night, and they stood all day long at their work. 

The mortality statistics are so ill kept in the South that it is 
difficult to obtain helpful information in the way of statistics 
upon the effect on the death rate of child labor. Such evidence 
as there is, however, corroborates, if corroboration is necessary, 
the truth of the statements and quotations above. 

I baye tried to indicate the twofold nature of the physical 
menace to the little children in the cotton mills—the danger to 
life and limb and the danger from disease. There should also 
be emphasized the čanger to the generations yet unborn, for 
those children who begin their life work at 7 or 8 or 10 or 12 
years of age under the surroundings which we have seen prevail 
can not, on the average, grow up into as strong men and women 
as if they had had the playtime of the more fortunate boys and 
girls, nor can it be expected that they will become the fathers 
or mothers of as healthy children as would otherwise be the 
case. 

Tt has been a temptation, especially in this subdivision of fhe 
discussion, to cite some of the pathetic individual cases with 
which the records dealing with this subject fairly teem. I have 
not done this, however, both because to do it would have meant 
an enormous extension of a speech already too long and also 
because I have deliberately preferred to present the subject in 
an abstract way rather than in a way which critics of my posi- 
tion might see fit to denominate as sentimental. Those who 
may be interested to read for themselyes the heart-rending indi- 
vidual cases which result from the cruelly backward labor laws 
in these States will find abundant material both in the 19- 
volume Neill report and in the quarterly bulletins of the Na- 
tional Child Labor Committee, among the trustees of which 
are Felix Adler, Charles P. Neill, Paul M. Warburg, and Jane 
Addams. 


EFFECT or CIILD LABOR ON MORAL CONDITION. 
The Neill report states: 


There is a very general agreement among those who have heen 
brought into touch with child workers and child delinquents that the 
connection between early employment and delinqueney. is close, and to a 
large extent causal. ight work was found among these delingnents 
in a greater number of cases than might have been expected. 


After setting forth in tabular view the proportion of working 
and nonworking delinquents, the report says: 

It will be seen at once that the ratio of working delinquents is very 
much vg than the nonworking, 5 the boys the ratio of the 
working children is from three to over ten times as great as of the non- 
58 Among the girls this proportion is even more striking. Put- 
ting children to work prematurely is not.an effective method of training 
them for good citizens. The most immediately striking feature is 
the large proportion of offenses committed by working children, 
The proportion varles somewhat between the sex groups, but, roughly 
speaking, the nonworkers are responsible for a little over one-third, the 
workers for something under two-thirds of the offenses. The ages at 
which these offenses were committed ranged from 6 to 16 years. When 
it is remembered that a majority—and presumably a large majority—of 
all the children between these ages are not working, this preponderance 
of offenses among the workers assumes impressive proportions. The 
excess of working delinquents is not confined to any one class of offenses. 
Mie a = — — be discussed 8 + pe 3 pee —— 
is dicht larger in the A irm which are Saherenty, — — . 
those which are or may be trivial. 

To these statements, which represent the latest and most au- 
thentic views upon this lately developed branch of knowledge, 
nothing needs to be added. The child put prematurely to work 
does not have an equal chance to grow up into a law-abiding 
citizen. 

IN GENERAL, 

The considerations set forth above irresistibly lead, I think, 
to the conclusion that neither physically, mentally, nor morally 
does the child put to work at a tender age have a fair chance 
to grow up into a useful, strong, contented, and law-abiding 
member of society. 

Although my resolution permits the regulation by Congress 
of the labor of both women and children, it will be observed 
that these remarks have concerned themselyes much more with 
the conditions attending the employment of the latter than of 
the former. I do not wish that any inference be drawn there- 
from that the regulation of the employment of women is devoid 
of enormous importance. There are, however, several reasons 
for the difference in the emphasis to which I refer. In the 
first place, of course, children” include girls as well as boys; 
in the second place the available statistics dealing with the 
employment of women are not so full or so satisfactory as those 
concerned with the employment of children. But still more im- 
portant is the natural and fundamental difference between the 
two great subdivisions of our population. Adult women, unlike 
little children, can think and reason for themselves, and to a 
large extent care for themselves in these as well as other 
respects. Hence, while it is vitally important that safeguarding 
legislation should surround them, it is not in quite the same 
way, as Secretary Wilson pointed out, the province of the com- 
munity to regard them as “ wards of the State.” 

As I stated at the outset, there should be no feeling, either 
in the North or in the South, that the regulation of the labor 
of women and children is a sectional issue. It is, on the con- 
trary, a national issue, and as such it can under our Constitu- 
tion be adequately remedied only by national legislation. The 
enlightened men of the South recognize as fully as can any 
man in the North the woeful curse which the child-labor evil 
has been to that part of our country. 

The selfishness of parents has, alas, been a considerable 
obstacle to progress. But the selfishness and greed of em- 
ployers have undoubtedly been far and away the most potent 
element in the way of true reform. This is, it is to 
be feared, not unnatural; certainly it is nothing new. In the 
words of a great English judge, uttered over a century ago in 
sentencing an employer to 12 months’ hard labor for oyerwork- 
ing his young apprentices: 

If the manufacturers insist that without these 
not advantageously follow their —.— I say, that teade mest oe” 2 


the sake of filthy lucre, be follow: but at once, for the sake of 
society, be abandoned. 


These words are as sound at this moment as they were when 
originally uttered. 

The southern manufacturers feel that a change in child- 
labor laws will check the unexampled growth and prosperity 
with which they have recently been favored. They do not take 
into account that the natural advantages of their locality, to 
which I have previously alluded, are sufficient without the bar- 
barous and artificial ones which they are struggling to hold. 
Apropos are a few sentences from one of Dickens’s crusading 
novels, Hard Times, published just 60 years ago: 

Coketown had been ruined so often that it was 3 how it had 


borne so many shocks. Surely there never was such fragile chinaware 
as that of which the mill men of Coketown were made. Handle them 


ustified in 


rs 
were quite opp! 
oketowner felt Wat he was ill-used—that is to say, when- 


Whenever a 
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over he was not left entirely alone, and it was proposed to hold him 
accountable for the consequences of any of his acts—he was sure to 
come out with the awful menace that he would “sooner pitch his 
property into the Atlantic.” This had terrified the Home retary 
within an inch of his life on several occasions. 

However, the Coketowners were so patriotic after all that they never 
had pitched their property into the Atlantic yet, but, on the contrary, 
had kind enough to e mighty good care of it. 

Anyone reading the testimony of the three southern manu- 
facturers before the Committee on Labor recently—who were, 
by the way, the only persons appearing in opposition to a bill 
regulating child labor—would swear that the manufacturers of 
Coketown were present in the flesh in Washington. One of 
their stock arguments is that, as manufacturing is a recent 
thing in the Southern States, it must be nurtured carefully, not 
interfered with by legislation. This argument, however, if 
closely examined, will not hold water; one of the most progres- 
sive States in child-labor legislation in the Union (Oklahoma) 
is that in which the manufacturing industry is of very recent 
origin, ; 

The manufacturers of the South, as they are obdurate, must, 
for the common weal, be forced to be humane. The medicine 
which is offered to them is wholesome for the body politic, and 
they must be forced to swallow it whether or no. More and 
more to-day is heard the demand, both in the North and in the 
South, that as certain States in the South, subject to the domt- 
nation of cotton kings, will not save themselves, the Nation 
must step in and save them, even against their will. 

I have shown at some length the importance to Massachu- 
setts of this question. At present she is every day being more 
and more penalized for the humanity and progress which she 
has written into her statutes. It may be said that she should 
reduce the cost of production so that she may be able to meet 
the competition of the South. Can she do this? Take the case 
of the Lowell cotton mills, for example. An examination of 
their dividends for the past 8 or 10 years shows an average for 
all of between 4 and 4} per cent per year—about the Massa- 
chusetts savings bank rate. It is said that the reproductive 
cost of the plants alone of these mills exceeds their capitaliza- 
tion. 

If, then, the profits are not unduly swollen or the stock 
watered, how can competition be met? Of course, the greatest 
single item in the cost of production is that of labor; but 
surely Massachusetts must not reduce her wage scale. Simi- 
larly, if we should take up, one by one, the various elements 
entering into the cost of production of those articles in the 
manufacture of which Massachusetts has met and must meet 
the competition of the South, I believe that we should find that, 
as a practical matter, there could be no real hope of an appre- 
ciable saving. 

The only solution seems to be, therefore—certainly from the 
standpoint of Massachusetts—that the terms upon which the 
South is able to compete with the North shall be so modified 
that the competition shall be fair. This is, of course, no new 
creed in Massachusetts. For years it has from time to time 
been uttered. The most recent authoritative expression which 
I recall is that of the Massachusetts Republican platform of 
1913, in the framing of which I, as a member of the resolutions 
committee, was proud to play a small part. The plank in ques- 
tion reads: ; 

We favor a Federal constitutional amendment which shall give to 
Con the right to prescribe maximum hours of labor and a minimum 
age for workers throughout the United States. 

I can not forget that I represent in Congress a great manu- 
facturing State and a great manufacturing district; hence I 
may be pardoned for referring to the importance of this ques- 
tion along material lines to every man, woman, and child among 
my constituents. But I do not forget that I am also a Member 
of the Congress of the United States, charged with the duty of 
striving to advance the physical, mental, and moral welfare of 
the whole Nation. And it is in this capacity, from this point of 
view, that I prefer to make my appeal. The slavery of the 
South to-day is a slavery of children, perhaps the most pathetic, 
vicious, and barbarous of all human bondage, That slavery 
is first of all a curse, economic’ and moral, to the community 
which tolerates it; experts, practical as well as theoretical, 
agree that the condition of the South would be materially as 
well as morally improved if the child-labor evil were eradicated. 
But still further, child labor is a curse to the whole Nation; 
its abolition would tell directly for the onward and upward 
progress of every section of the land. 

The problem, then, is national; let the Nation, through its 
Congress, promptly seek its wise and permanent solution. Suc- 
cess will mean a better South and a better Nation; it will mean 
better wages, better morals, better schooling, better health, 
better homes, better descendants, and better citizenship; it will 
mean that we have saved the South from itself. : 
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Why This War Tax? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM J. CARY, 


OF WISCONSIN, 
Is rue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Friday, September 25, 1914, 


On the bill (H. R. 18891) to increase the internal revenue, and for 
other purposes, 

Mr. CARY. Mr. Speaker, the party now in control of both 
Houses of Congress, as well as the executive administration, 
was. elected on several issues, but I think it will be conceded 
that one of the most prominent issues was the protest of the 
people against gag rule in the House of Representatives. I had 
the pleasure of being one of the first to vote against this rule 
in the Sixtieth and Sixty-first Congresses. Over and over again 
have our Democratic friends protested and promised that when 
they were in power they would see that every bill was care- 
fully considered, and that no measure was to be rushed through 
the House by the Committee on Rules or any other small coterie 
of Members. Yet now they introduce this bill, affecting the 
whole country, and will not even permit the introduction of a 
single amendment; limit the debate to a few hours; and order 
the previous question. If this is not gag rule, I do not know 
what to call it. Verily they have out-Cannoned Cannon. 

I had desired to offer an amendment to tax Coca-Cola and 
other products and to ask that the burden of taxation be 
equalized a little more and that beer, instead of paying 50 cents 
more on the barrel, be taxed 25 cents, which would be a suffi- 
cient tax to place on a single industry, especially when we con- 
sider that a barrel of whisky is worth about as much as 45 
barrels of beer and costs a great deal less in both labor and 
material to produce and market. 

If it was absolutely necessary to place taxes on intoxicating 
material, a tax on inflammatory magazines and newspapers, 
which serve no useful purpose but keep the public mind in a 
state somewhere between hysteria and delirium tremens, and 
make money at it, would have had some semblance of justice. 

Furthermore, the tax is manifestly unjust geographically, and 
I can not say how deeply I regret the necessity of calling atten- 
tion to the fact that every industry taxed heavily in this bill is 
an industry carried on principally in the northern part of the 
United States; and this certainly does not look like a square 
deal to me. 

I introduced a bill and two resolutions, which I will insert 
here, and if the witnesses in the steel industry had been pro- 
tected and given some percentage of the money their testimony 
would have returned to the United States Treasury, there would 
have been sufficient cash on hand at the present day to obviate 
the necessity of this iniquitous tax. 

A bill (H. R. 7601) authorizing the Navy Department to offer and pay 
ery for the detection of violations of the antitrust act of July 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Navy of the United 
State be, and he is hereby, authorized and directed to offer and pay 
rewards to the perean or persons who shall first furnish to the Gov- 
ernment of the United States information which shall lead to the detec- 
tion of violations of the antitrust act of July 2, 1890, in cases where 
such violations shall injuriously affect the Navy Department or any 
business connected with the national defense, or in cases where the 
Government has been defrauded in the character, quality or price of 
the material furnished and where, as a result of information or evidence 
so furnished, the Government succeeds in recovering money or property 
as fines, forfeitures, or otherwise the reward shall be per cent of 
the amount so recovered. 


House resolution 506. 


Whereas certain Chiefs of the Bureau of Ordnance have made mis- 
leading reports to their superlors and to Congress; and 

Whereas Chiefs of Ordnance have attempted to deceive Congress on the 
effect of high explosives; and 

Whereas our Navy and coast defenses are being constructed as recom- 
mended by officers who are disloyal to their official oath; and 

Whereas the Armor Trust is being favored by said misleading reports: 
Therefore be it 


Resolved, That the Speaker of the House of Representatives is 
hereby authorized and directed to appoint a committee of nine Members 
of the House, of which number five shall be of the majority and four of 
the minority. committee is hereby directed to make an investi- 
gation of the subject matter embraced, misleading Congress by false 
reports, Said committee is also directed to investigate if there has 
been a conspiracy between the United States officers and the armor 
manufacturers or other persons in defrauding the country or the 
Government. 

Said committee is authorized to sit during sessions of Congress and 
recess of Congress, to compel the attendance of witnesses, to emplo, 
such clerical and other assistance as may be necessary, and to ad- 
minister oaths to witnesses. The cost and expenses of said committee 
shall be paid from the contingent fund of the House of Representatives, 
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Said e shall 


be paid out on the audit and order of the chair- 
man or acting chairman of said committee. 


House resolution 544. 

Whereas the Hon. Josephus Daniels, Secretary of the Navy, has stated 
in ‘im an of before the Committee on Naval Affairs of the House 
ma in an official letter to the Senate that there exists a tke 
5 of the United States and forcing the Navy partment 
by a monopoly combination to pay extortionate prices which amount 
to a robbery of the Government of several million dollars each year: 
Therefore be it 
Resolred, That the seers of the Navy is hereby requested to 

inform this House what s or a if any, he bas taken to have bis col- 

Jeague, the Attorney Gene take action for the prosecution of this 

monopoly combine of armor manufacturers ; and 

Resolved further, That the Attorney General is hereby requested to 
inform this House what steps he has taken to prosecute civilly and 
criminally this Armor Trust above mentioned. 

I therefore vote against this bill and voice my opposition to 
its passage on the ground that it is in every way a most obnox- 
ious plece of legislation, unnecessary to be brought up at all at 
the present time, violating the promise of economy contained in 
the platform of the party that now controls Congress, and dis- 
tinctly unfair in nearly every one of its provisions. 

Our country is at peace. It has been stated frequently by the 
press, by men of large business experience, and by statesmen 
great and small, that the war in Europe must bring us a pea 
of wonderful prosperity, of great business opportunity, and 
be in every way beneficial to us financially. 

There is no apparent necessity for any sudden increase in 
our expenditures. We are not called upon to place any armies 
in the field; there is no sign of mobilization of such troops as 
we have, and yet we are called upon in this peaceful and pros- 
perous time to submit to the imposition of a war tax as high 
as the tax on the people during the War with Spain, against 
which so many Democratic Members at that time made vocifer- 
ous protests. 

The Democratic Party were committed by platform promise 
and campaign pledge to curtail the expenses of the Government, 
cut down the annual Bae ih hate and rebuke Republican 
extravagance. 

Instead of doing so 8 have increased the expenditures of 
the Government at the same time that they decreased the 
revenues. Long and wasteful investigations, wasting precious 
hours of some of our ablest Members that should have been 
used for necessary constructive legislation, costing immense 
sums of money and accomplishing pitifully meager results, have 
made appropriations swell. 

Oh, the financiering of our Democratic friends has been re- 
markable for its consistency. We spent days of wrangling to 
save the people a few paltry pennies in mileage; we saved a 
few paltry dollars by lopping off the usual annual mileage of a 
number of poorly paid employees in the Capitol and Office 
Building. They reduced the number of police and elevator 
men in the Office Building so that useful doors have to be 
locked and expensive elevators can not run; and then they 
piled up appropriation after appropriation, creating clerkships 
for investigating committees, hiring counsel at exorbitant fees, 
printing tons-of hearings that nobody would ever have the 
patience to read, and if they did would not be one whit the wiser; 
and now, after all of these sham protestations of economy, after 
campaigns of rebuke to Republican extravagance, they saddle 
this oppressive tax on the people of the country and add to the 
still burdensome grievance of the high cost of living an onerous 
and, I repeat, a totally unnecessary tax. 

And when they come to place the tax, the utter lack of any 
principle of justice and equity is glaringly apparent. The 
whole burden of this tax will be borne by a few sections of the 
country and others will escape practically scot free. 

Yesterday Virginia was added to the column of what are 
called “dry” States. West Virginia was made dry a few 
months ago, and the advocates of prohibition are claiming that 
several are going dry soon; and Kentucky, according to the 
following statement in to-day's Post, is about to go dry: 
“DRYS” WIN IN KENTUCKY—CARRY NINE OF TWELVE COUNTIES VOTING 

ON LIQUOR QUESTION, 
LOUISVILLE,-Ky., September 28. 

Nine of twelve Kentucky counties in which local elections were held 
to-day voted “dry,” 5 to unofficial returns to-night. Those 
counties vo to remain * “wet” were stag e with a majority of 
1,053 ; eS: Pavers, | ng ni — . th 64. 

Mason, Bell, 


faut Montgomery, 
House Clark, Shel 
vies, MéCracken, ea Christian recently voted 


cy of armor manufacturers who are “ hol 


Sourion a and Sco 
Three counties 


To-day’s election leaves 14 of 120 counties in the State “ wet.” 

Now, everybody who knows anything about a dry State knows 
that the only thing that is dried up is the State treasury, and 
the department of the United States Internal Revenue collect- 
ing the taxes from that State. No tax for the use of the Fed- 


eral Government is a fair tax unless it be distributed amongst 
all of the States, and yet the very first paragraph of this bill 
places a tax on beer and wine, which will be borne entirely by 
brewers and wine producers, who do their work in the open; 
by honest men, like those of Milwaukee, who when they drink 
do so decently, openly, and soberly, and obey the laws of their 
State and country; and the tax will be shirked by the boot- 
legger, the moonshiner, and the stealthy and hypocritical flask- 
carrying boozer of the dry State, who wants to rule the coun- 
try, spend its money, pay no taxes, and make a small minority 
pay the bills. 

In this oppressive tax measure they tax the small dealer and 
consumer and let the big trusts go scot free. It looks as if the 
American Tobacco Co., otherwise known as the Tobacco Trust, 
has its friends placed on the committees of the House and Sen- 
ate, so that it is impossible to reach them for taxing purposes. 
Mr. UnpERwoop jammed the tobacco schedule through the House 
without discussion in just three minutes, in a shape which per- 
mits the trust to rob the consumer of one quarter of the tobacco 
which he formerly got for his money by the simple expedient of 
reducing the size of the packages which were formerly fixed by 
law in multiples of 2 ounces each. Now they can make any, 
size package they please in multiples of one-half ounce each. 
Formerly the workingman got 2 ounces for his nickel; now he 
gets 14 ounces—robbed of one-quarter of his tobacco without his 
consent. This robbery enables the trust to pocket $55,000,000 
extra annually and escape without an extra cent of taxation. 
During the Cuban war an extra tax of 8 cents per pound was 
levied on tobacco. The trust, through their friends in Congress, 
promptly got permission to reduce the size of their packages, 
and when the tax was taken off after the war they failed to 
restore, the size of the package. They then reduced the poor 
man’s 2-ounce package to 1% ounces. The Underwood tariff 
schedule permits them to still further reduce the quantity of 
the workingman’s package to 14 ounces without the addition of 
one penny of extra taxation. They place the tax on the small 
dealer. All other countries tax their tobaccos and derive a 
proper revenue therefrom except the United States, where the 
tax is merely nominal, and the trust pockets all the money. 

We lose on account of this laxity much more than the entire 
amount which is to be raised by this emergency tax, and nobody 
is the gainer except the big trusts. The discussion of this ques- 
tion in the Senate of the United States on May 14, 1909, and 
June 24, 1909, pages 2022 to 2028 and 3724, shows a tobacco tax 
loss of $184,000,000 per annum. Why is this trust practically 
immune from taxation? Ask the committeemen in charge, re- 
spectively—Messrs. UNDERWOOD and Smons. They know. 
Ask Thomas Fortune Ryan. He knows. Examine the Senate's 
hearings on campaign contributions and you may get a definite 
idea of the underlying cause. 

Neither the Secretary of the Navy nor the Attorney General 
of the United States have vouchsafed a reply to my House reso- 
lution 544. Why not? I will be able to answer the question if 
they give me the power asked for in my other resolution, No. 
506, and if they pass my H. R. 7601—all of which I have herein 
quoted—I will show by sworn testimony that a bureaucratic 
oligarchy corruptly controls these matters, and that if the 
Government collected the fines, penalties, and forfeitures from 
the Armor Plate and other crimina? trusts they would not face 
the necessity of this tax, but would have millions to spare after 
paying the expenses of the Government. 

I think I would also be able to show why our Navy is not in 
harmony with modern science; why we have no large-caliber 
guns which can throw high-explosive shells, such as are now be- 
ing used in the European war; why we have no armored automo- 
biles with automatic machine guns; why our inventors have been 
turned down by our Navy Department when they offered their 
inventions exclusively to our Government; why American in- 
yentors are obliged to sell their inventions ‘to foreign countries, 
where they are received with honor and profits. England 
knighted our American citizen, Hiram Maxim, and made him 
rich for his invention of the automatic machine gun, while he 
received only snubs and ridicule from our bureaucracy. Ger- 
many is relying on the Gathmann system” of high explosives 
and large-caliber guns to conquer the whole of Europe. Yet this 
Chicago inventor, after offering his various inventions exclu- 
sively to the United States Government, was rebuffed and 
ignored by the “ring” which controls and was forced to lay 
his lifework to Germany and Japan, which have adopted them, 
and his only hope now is that they will never be used against 
the Government which spurned him. 

I will give only a partial list of American inventors who were 
first in every line of modern improvements, none of which im- 
provements were adopted by our hypnotized Government offi- 
cials, because some of them are on the pay rolls of the trusts, 
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whom they serve. but, of course, in the nature of things, could 
not be rewarded by a poor inventor: 


D. W. Meacham, 908793, January 5, 1909; war car, filed May 11, 
1908 ; class 89—40. 
A. McF. 9 * August 29, 1911; skirmish machine, 
filed July 8, 1910; class 89—40. 
Bowman & Hughe 8, 662761, November 27, 1910; machine gun, filed 
2 5 1900; class 89—40. 
Isham, 3622478 April 4, 1899; shell for high explosives, filed 


ENER 28, 1898; class 102— 
H; E. Hurst, 582063, Mais; i897; ; high-explosive shell and fuse, 
se zane 10, i896; 


26, 1898; high-explosive shell and fuse, 
nied A cell 28, 1897; class 


02—39. 
L. Gathmann, 500192, October 13, 1896; high-explosive shell, filed 
Apri 16, 1896; class 102—30. 
L. Gathmann, 639227, December 19, es torpedo shell for high ex- 
8 filed November 4, 1898: class 102.30. 
L. Gathmann, rade April 2 A ial heli for high explosives, filed 
November 25, 1898; class 102—320 
L. Gathmann, 569191, October 13, 1896 ; projectile and gun for throw- 
ing same, filed March 17, 1896; class 102—30. 
J. W. Graydon, | 399881, March 19, 1889; shell, filed November $, 
1888; class — 
W. 8. ge wy 801877, October 17, 1895; gun carriage, filed December 
17. 1902; class 89—43, 
N. McLean, 1005263, October 10, 1911; gas- operated machine gun, 
filed February 11, 1904; ‘class 89—33. 
J. W. Graydon, 382224, usy 1, 1888; high-explosive shell, filed Feb- 
8 15, 1888; class 102— 


J. ra don, 3822 382228 on 1888 ; Romar of preparing explosives 
for —5 filed Februa: —30. 

J. W. . 382 ze Ma 1888; 8 shell, filed Feb- 
reer 15, 1888 ; ss 102— 


W. Uesden 5 382223, May 1, 1888; shell for explosives, filed June 
28. 1887; class 10230. 


GUNS FOR HIGH EXPLOSIVES. 


Gathmann, 678557, July 16, 1901; filed March 5 1899. 
Gathmann, 569190, October 13, 1896; filed Jul 1893. 
Gathmann, 424969, April 8, 1890; filed March 26, 1880. 


AUTOMATIC GUNS, 


Maxim, 8 Julx 7. 1885; ERS May 2, 1884. 

Maxim, 50828, September 22, 891; filed e ig A Bcc 
Maxim, 377485. Fe are 5 1807; ; Aled Sana 20 

Maxim, 439248, October 28 ay 14 

Maxim, 317161, May 5, 18885 len May 

Maxim, 321513. J uly 7,1 1885; filed May 

Lewis, 1004666, October 3, 1911; filed 3 Hots 27. 1910. 


Cotton Distress and Mill Distress. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. HAMPTON MOORE, 


OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
Ix rue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, September 30, 1914. 


Mr. MOORE. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
Henry], chairman of the Committee on Rules, has just advised 
us that President Wilson thinks Congress should not adjourn 
until the bill introduced by the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. 
ALEXANDER], providing for the purchase of foreign ships, shall 
be passed. But the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Henry] in the 
five minutes’ extension of time allotted to him gives as his prin- 
cipal reason for the passage of this bill and other legislation 
which he regards as equally important the salvation of the cot- 
ton crop. The gentleman from Texas pictures the distress of 
cotton and proposes to stay here “until the death,” if it shall 
be necessary, to obtain relief. 

Apparently it is not sufficient that northern industries are 
suffering, that other people besides the cotton growers are in 
need of money, or that we have already provided American reg- 
istry for foreign ships to carry cotton and Government insur- 
ance for cargoes to be carried into the war zone; we are to 
go on with the scheme for purchasing ships up to $30,000,000, in 
spite of the fact that the Democratic Party stands for economy 
and has already overreached itself to the extent of $100,000,000, 
which the President and Congress propose to levy as a tax upon 
the people. Cotton is to be the first consideration, and all legis- 
lation, from the viewpoint of the gentleman from Texas, is to 
be directed toward that end. 

COTTON HAS NOT BEEN IGNORED, 

I do not suppose it would be fair, Mr. Speaker, to say that 
cotton has been wholly ignored by this and preceding Con- 
gresses. On the contrary, it has received all the consideration 
of a “special interest,” with frequent appropriations attached. 
As I observed in all kindness a few days ago when discussing 
the iniquities of the $100,000,000 tax, cotton has had such a 
splendid monopoly in the foreign market that the incident of 


the European war has shattered its confidence in its own 
strength and induced it to appeal iu various forms to the 
United States Treasury. But, as I then observed, other in- 
dustries have suffered just as cotton is now said to be suffering, 
and they have come back and made good. It is largely a ques- 
tion of confidence in the fairness and ability of the legislation 
we cnact. If cotton in days gone by had aided American cotton 
mills to a suitable protection, things would be different now. To 
this extent cotton is to blame for haying placed its sole reliance 
upon its European friends. 
THE MILLS PUT OUT BY THE TARIFF. 


I have been interested in what the gentleman from Texas 
[Mr. Henry] has had read in his time, because it chimes in 
with what others have said about the need of money in southern 
banks to move the crop and to keep the price of cotton at such 
a rate as to give the planter a profit. It will be remembered 
that when we were discussing the Democratic tariff bill “ the 
profits” of northern manufacturers, and particularly those in 
the coiton industry, were to be eliminated. That was the 
Democratic cry, and the effect of the tariff bill was to cut profits 
out of the mills. It did more than cut profits; it turned the 
workmen out of employment. Whether distress came to the 
mills or not did not worry the framers of the Democratic bill, 
because, so far as cotton was concerned, it had a dead sure 
market in the cheap-labor factories of Germany and Great 
Britain. The European war was only an accident which inter- 
fered with the cotton program, though it induced the President 
to levy taxes upon the American people. If that war had not 
occurred, the southern cotton market would have been as 
strong as ever in its foreign relations and as indifferent as 
ever to the welfare and progress of the American mills. Hence, 
since the gentleman from Texas pleads for those who now 
find themselves in distress in the cotton fields it is fair to set 
off against that plea the distress of those in the mill districts 
who are not the victims of a foreign war, but who are in dis- 
tress because of the low-tariff legislation which the cotton in- 
terests themselves persisted in enacting. 

WAGE EARNERS IN ACTUAL WANT. 

As against the need of southern banks for money to move cot- 
ton, let us here consider the actual want of those in the mill 
district who need bread. “Mill workers in Kensington are 
idle,” says one of the great Philadelphia dailies, “and some of 
them are desperate.” So here is another phase of the cotton 
question which may fairly demand a hearing along with the 
appeal of the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Henry]. Pause, for 
instance, and read the story on which the Public Ledger of 
September 29 based its statement of the distress of the mill 
workers: 

IDLE MILL WORKERS, FACING STARVATION, APPEAL FOR HELP—RICH MOND 
SOUP SOCIETY'S SECRETARY MAKES PLEA FOR AID, SAYING SITE IS BE- 
SIBGED BY HUNGRY WOMEN. 

“For Heaven's sake, give me some food or my baby will die.“ 

A woman, weak and emaciated, with a half-dead baby in her thin arms, 

made this plea to Mrs. M. W. Ketchum, secretary of the Richmond 

Soup Society, last night at her home, 3024 Frankford Avenue. 


“T have had no potatoes nor meat for weeks, and all I eat are crusts 

pe gta D up anywhere. If I can't get nourishing food, my-little 
w 

x This is only one of the many heartrending applications made to Mrs. 


bgp ian i e — — ON acts a 5 f eit, 

“ Never s Kens n such poverty a ution,” 
asserted Mrs. Ketchum. “Virtually all mills in this part of the cit 
have shut down, and the pos employees are absolutely without f 

In many cases also . ack clothing. Thousands are "iodergoiug the 
tortures of hunger. Fathers ane sons tramp the streets despondently, 
while wives and little ones e food at home. Children can not go 
to school for lack of shoes, ch morning hundreds of ple line up 
before the offices of the mills still in operation in a vain attempt to 
receive work. 

“To make matters worse, many fathers are daily deserting their 
families. Already in want, they are now facing actual starvation. 
a must come from some — immediately or I don't know what 
will happen.” 

The TaD. society's funds are exhausted, according to Mrs. Ketchum, 
While the soup house closed last April, its secretary has continued, 
through donations by merchants spe ne in Ken on, to relieve 
the poor. The demands have too great for her’ individual 
efforts, however, and Mrs. Ketchum calls for aid. 

“If the people who are so anxious to sympathize with and help the 
destitute of Europe could spend one day at my home and see starving 
children and mothers beg me for food, they would realize that. there is 
more than enough for em to do here in Philadelphia,” added Mrs. 
Ketchum. “ Mornin: home is besieged. Women 
were waiting for me inis m was awake, and the number 
increased as the day wore On. 

“One little girl in a starving condition toid how her father had Jon 
deserted his family, leaving her mother and six children with no 
in the house. One family of six, having been without food for two 

sold a bureau for 75 cents and 2 on the p a week. i 

If- kept many families from seeking aid, but “the limit 
has been reached. 5 — men are Sere to me in desperation. One 
man had been out of work for six wee! 

There is no need nor time * — Wiasestigation, ” asserted the zoup 
society's secretary. The need is so evident and pressing that relie 
must be immediate. 


— . aae night m 
rning before 
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` Mrs. Ketchum has been the good Samaritan of the Kensington poor 
for 16 years. She will visit a number of influential men to-day to 
enlist their aid. ; 


CARE FOR AMERICANS FIRST, 


The gentleman from Texas insists that the President says we 
shall remain here until Congress authorizes the purchase of 
$80,000,000 worth of foreign ships to aid in the transportation 
of cotton. Will the effect of this purchase be to reduce the taxes 
now about to be imposed upon our people, or will it add to our 
own circulation in this country through the wages paid to men 
who furnish the material and the labor for the construction of 
American ships? Is the proposition to purchase foreign ships 
of so much advantage to cotton that it will justify the Ameri- 
can Congress in still further increasing the distress of Ameri- 
‘can wage earners by depopulating the mills and destroying the 
shipyards? I trust the gentleman from Texas and the President 
for whom he speaks and the other great leaders of the Demo- 
cratic Party, in their mad rush for legislation to specially aid 
a single industry, will have some regard for the humanitarian 
side of this question. They have an American market to culti- 
yate and American mouths to feed, and the legislation they put 
through this Congress should be in the interest of the American 
people as a whole, rather than in the interest of some of the 
American people in conjunction with their European allies 
against most of the American people. 

MORE MONEY FOR COTTON BANKS. 


It is something of a coincidence that on the very day the 
gentleman from Texas takes his stand for cotton-shipping legis- 
lation, the New York Herald should publish the statement of 
Secretary McAdoo indicating the allotment of Treasury funds 
in addition to $84,000,000 already assigned in generous part to 
southern banks for the movements of cotton. In his address to 
‘Congress asking for $100,000,000 taxes the President indicated 
that the Treasury had on deposit in the banks approximately 
$75,000,000. It now appears that up to yesterday $34,000,000 of 
this, largely deposited in southern banks, was for the relief of 
cotton, To-day's announcement shows that of more than 
$13,000,000 fresh Treasury money assigned to the banks, ap- 
proximately $9,500,000 is assigned exclusively to the cotton 
States. The States designated according to this morning's 
report and the amount of deposits assigned to their respective 
banks are given as follows: 

Hun $300, 000 


LET yo Web ta RS Lees Bor ES SEA mee ata EN EE OIE | 
Wen tricky ne E A RER RE AES SAN 

. Mississippi 
Louisiana 


Virginia 1„ũ ——5ðpũ1 
Men !ÄLʃ[1ñʃ“ů MꝓſGͥ 
Oklahoma 2.— =~. «44444444446 „„„4„ͤł„“L& 


Nebraska 325, 000 
Washington 4444 7, 500 


3, 337, 469 
OTHER INDUSTRIES NOT SO FAVORED. 

Here, Mr, Speaker, is evidence that relief is being given to the 
cotton States; such relief as is not given to industrial States 
under like conditions, nor to any other industry or community 
that raises the flag of distress. Suppose, Mr. Speaker, we should 
ask Congress to appropriate money to buy the products of the 
mill workers of Kensington? Their labor was honest labor and 
their services to the community at large were useful services. 
Suppose we were to ask Congress, when there is a glut in the 
tomato market in New Jersey or in the potato market in Maine, 
to appropriate funds to purchase the output, to tide over the 
emergency of lowering prices? Is it conceivable that Congress 
would listen to that appeal? On the contrary, these products of 
the farm, unless the owner sacrificed or otherwise disposed of 
them, would rot, as they frequently do, and the producer would 
necessarily stand the loss. If the shipper of these commodities 
were to ask the Government to provide vessels to carry the prod- 
ucts either of the mills or of the farm, would Congress provide 
the ships? This, in substance, is what the gentleman from 
Texas, speaking for the President, desires shall be done for cot- 
ton. He asks for more than that, he seeks to have the burden 


II —07 


placed upon the revenue producers of the country whom he has 
denied protection even to the extent of enabling them to raise 
revenue in the usual way. 

1 shall oppose the bill to tax the American people and to de- 
prive them of employment in order to purchase foreign ships not 
only because I believe it the duty of cotton to encourage the 
American market, but because I do not wish to see further dis- 
tress of capital and Jabor in those enterprises that evolve around 
the shipbuilding industry in the United States. I had hoped the 
President, satisfied with the passage of the ship-registry bill and 
with the bill providing Government insurance for exports into 
the war zone, would abandon the ship-purchase bill, which is 
fraught with such danger to American institutions. In the 
opinion of shipowners and shipping men generally such a bill is 
not warranted even by the conditions of war now prevailing 
abroad. But if the bill is to be brought forward, it is perhaps 
timely that some expressions of opinion with regard to it by 
authorities qualified to speak should now be introduced. 


MARITIME EXCHANGE PROTEST, 
I append the protest of the Philadelphia Maritime Exchange: 


PROTEST AGAINST THE PASSAGE OF BILL H, R. 18666, 
THE PHILADELPHIA MARITIME EXCHANGE, 
` Philadelphia, September 14, 191}. 
To the honorable the Senate and House of Represcutatives of the United 

States in Congress assembled: 

This memorial of the Philadelphia Maritime Exchange respectfully 
represents : 

1. That a bill (H. R. 18666) providing for Government 8 
and operation of merchant vessels in the 1 trade of the Unit 
States is aa 4 in the Congress of the United States. - 

2. That 5 e provisions of the bill a shipping board composed 
of the Secretary of the Treasury, the Postmaster General, and the Sec- 
retary of Commerce may subscr be to the hy stock of any corpora- 
tion now or hereafter organized under the laws of the United 8 
or of any State thereof, or of the District of Columbia, for the purpose o 
purchasing, constructing, ers and operating merchant vessels in 
the trade between the Atlantic, Gulf, or cific ports of the United 
States and the ports of Centfal and South America and elsewhere to 
meet the requirements of the commerce of the United States, 

8. That gueron is raised as to whether this ps legisla- 
tive action the Government of the United States justifiable and 
technically right, while the real question at issue is whether in the 
present emergency it is either necessary or advisable. 

4. That the advocates of the measure advance the theory that 
shipping facilities for the transportation of our exports abroad under 
existing conditions are 5 but appear not to accept the testi- 
mony of i Fae and practical men that there is no lack of vessels, 
and that the prevailing conditions are due largely, if not entirely, to 
the present paralysis of foreign exchange operations, and that with 
relief in this direction greater activity will immediately follow and the 
pree a future requirements of commerce be amply met by private 
enterprise. 

5. That under the terms of recent legislation providing for the 
transfer of foreign-built vessels to American registry, with necessary 
revision of our navigation laws to enable us to compete on equal terms 
with foreign shipping, instant impetus and a steady, wholesome growth 
will be given to our merchant marine, which, however, could not sur- 
vive st Government competition. 

6.-That the effect of this legislation should be fully demonstrated 
before any other is undertaken. . 

7. That in dealing with this important subject the neutrality obli- 
gations of the United States should be seriously considered and any 
ground for criticism or even 5 of our good faith avoided. 

8. That the Philadelphia Maritime Exchange, strongly advocating 
the upbuilding of the merchant marine of the United States, regards 
the provisions of bill H. R. 18666 as dangerous in the extreme, and 
is of the opinion that the ownership and operation by the Government 
of merchant vessels is a backward rather than a forward step, and will 
not only discourage but destroy all private initiative in the direction 
so earnestly desired. 

9. For these reasons the Philadelphia Maritime Exchange urgently 
protests against the pro; measure being enacted into law. 

THE PHILADELPHIA MARITIME EXCIIANGE, 
By J. S. W. HOLTON, President. 

Attest: 

E. R. Suarnwoon, Seerctary. 
PROTEST OF THE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE. 


Also that of the Philadelphia Chamber of Commerce: 
PHILADELPHIA CHAMBER OF COMMERCE. 
PROTEST AGAINST PASSAGE OF BILL (H, R, 18666) PROVIDING FOR GOVERN- 
MENT OWNERSHIP AND OPERATION OF MERCHANT VESSELS IN THR 
FOREIGN TRADE OF THE UNITED STATES, NOW PENDING IN THE CONGRESS 
OF THE UNITED STATES. 


The freight committee gave serious consideration to H. R. 18606, and 
unanimously agreed to recommend that the chamber of commerce pro- 
test against the proposed measure being enacted into a law for the 
following reasons: 

1. The project is not based on economic necessity, there being 
at the present time no lack of ships available for cargoes and ocean 
freight being abnormally low. 3 

2. It is an experiment in Government ownership and operation 
which we can not afford to try at the present time, It is the general 
experience that governmental agencies can not be conducted with the 
efficiency and economy resulting from private operation, and we believe 
such lines could not fairly compete in rates with those offered in normal 
times by the commercial ships of other nations. The burden of insur- 
ance, depreciation, and operating deficit would have to be borne by the 

r. 
12 551 its effect on our attitude of neutrality is by no means clear. 
Our Government has discouraged private loans to France, and now 
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appears to propose a large purchase of German ships, which are at 
present useless to their owners, thus releasing a amount of money. 
4. The object does not tend in a permanent and co t manner 
to bulld up our merchant marine by overco' the handicap which 
has driven our ships from the over-seas trade, It is well known that 
our navigation laws impose conditions which render the 
operation of shipping under the American so much more expensive 
than that of our foreign competitors as to make competition impossible, 
y as it is the foreign practice to assist the merchant marine 
where necessary by substantial Government subsidies or their equivalent. 
5. We recognize, however, that is an opportune time for the 
establishment of a line of steamers connecting Philadelphia 
and New York with the principal seaports on the east and west coasts 
of South America, and we would welcome any assistance which the 
Government could offer by subsidy to the establishment of such lines. 
It must be borne in mind, however, that to maintain such successfully 
they will have to be able to offer freight rates which will be fairly 
1 with those that will be given in normal times by vessels 


sail under foreign 5 
Respectfully submitt 
COLEMAN SELLERS, Jr., 
Chairman Freight Transportation Committee. 
N. B. KELLY, Secretary. 


BOARD OF TRADE PROTEST, 


Also that of the Philadelphia Board of Trade : 


PHILADELPHIA BOARD OF TRADE, 
Philadelphia, September 15, 191}. 


To the honorable the Senate and House of Representatives of the 
United States in Congress assembled: 


tong memorial of the Philadelphia Board of Trade respectfully repre- 


sents: 

That there is nothing in the present emergency, so called, which 
justifies the Government of the United States embarking in the owner- 
ship of merchant vessels either directly or under the guise of a stock 
ownership, as contemplated in bill H. R. 18666, provning for the 
ownership and operation of vessels in the fore trade ; 

That from tes my of the most experien and practical men the 
2 paralyzation of foreign trade is due not to the lack of shipping 

cilities but to the foreign exchange situation ; 

That so long as the Government enacts laws which entail serious extra 
expense upon all American bottoms as compared with vessels under 
foreign register; so long as American steamships are compelled to carry an 
extra force of men—many more than carried vessels of the same 
class under foreign reei and so long as the Government caters to 
an influence which by ! lation is ving to add extra cost to the 
operation of vessels under the United States flag, so long will it be 

le to build up a merchant marine; 
hat the only way to reestablish a merchant marine is to overcome 
the disadvantages under which it now labors in competition with foreign 
tonnage ; 

That 9 
tate the Ame 
criti 

That an undertaking of the character posed, under Government 
management, in comparison with the runn of steamships in private 
poneren must necessarily be uneconomical, and it is ly improb- 
able that the 49 per cent of the stock to be allotted to the public of 
the corporation contemplated will be subscribed ; 

That Government ownership of vessels, which takes the money of the 
people to conduct an unprofitable business, is an indirect subsidy, while 
a direct subsidy with proper revision of the navigation laws would be 
effective in building up our merchant marine as well as insuring the 
continued operation of American shipyards ; 

‘That the possibility of complications in the purchase of vessels under 
the flags of belligerent nations by reason of the neutrality obligations 
of the Unitsd States should be seriously considered ; 


Attest: 


can be more impracticable than the attempt to resusci- 
can merchant marine through the plan set forth in the 


Therefore, your memorialist, the Philadelphia Board of Trade, earn- 
estly protests against the proposed measure H. R. 18666} being enacted 
o law, 
And your memorialist will ever pray. 
N War. N. C Presid 
„NM. COATES, Pres: t. 
Attest: 5 


WX. R. TUCKER, Secretary. 
VIEWS OF THE NEWSPAPERS, 


I also attach an editorial from the Philadelphia Public 
Ledger of September 3 and another from the Philadelphia 
Record (Democratic) of the same date: 


[From the Philadelphia Public Ledger, September 3, 1914.] 
SHIP PURCHASE A HERESY AND A PERIL, 


Every day furnishes new and unanswerable arguments why the Fed- 
eral Government should abandon the ill-advised and unnecessary proj- 
ect for the purchase of foreign vessels as a means of rehabilitating the 
merchant marine. That consummation, so 83 wished by every 
patriotic American, will be brought about only by the enterprise of its 
citizens, actuated by that most potent of influences—the hope of gain. 
To suppose that Government participation in the carrying trade, in 
Government-owned ships, is going to solve the lems which have 
baflied the business men of America is to put faith in the power of the 
Government that is childlike. The solution is go to be found, if at 
all, in the restoration of confidence in the finan and commercial 
world and in the determination that American investments in the 
foreign carrying trade shall have the same protection that is accorded 
by navigation laws of other maritime countries to their own investors. 
Open the way to that freedom by a wise revision of our antiquated 
navigation laws and the chief obstacle in the path of shipping under 
the American fag will be removed, 

The right of the United States to buy the German ships now driven 
from the seas by the potential power of British and French naval 


stren. is lar; academic, Perhaps we have that right; proba 
sit ie by 3 yee rinciples of international law. Bat 
a righ with it the im- 
ch would justify 


we could defend 
is It wise to exercise which is bound to brin 
minent danger of friction? Is there any emergency w 


the risk of sacrificing our present unique position of neutrality? Is 
there such a need of shipping for the carrying trade that would war- 
rant a departure from the principle which has for more than a century 
governed the activities of the Government and its embarka- 
the field of private commercial enterprise? 


fying the 
ad power has won for both belligerents. Such a 
nullification might be protected and justified by abstract right“; but 
would it be in full accord with the spirit of real neutrality of which 
President Wilson has ken so earnestly and eloquently? There is 
just enough doubt about it to make it imperative that we should pro- 
ceed very slowly in that direction; and the spectacle of steam ips 
leaving our ports for European destinations with partial cargoes 
a sufficient answer to the argument based on alleged necessity. 
Every reason, therefore, of prudence, of good business 1 — and 
of sound economics dictates the abandonment of a scheme that would, 


which sea 


it ering inevitably spell trouble and complications for the United 
States. If the discussion of this sub shall hasten action lookin 
toward the serious study of the conditions surrounding the merchan 


{From the Philadelphia Record, September 3, 1914.] 
RESUMPTION OF SAILINGS. 


No one has yet explained 1 United States Government should, 

without precedent in its own tory or that of other nations, go into 

the shipping business. There is an impression that our commerce was 

em oed, that we could not get our wheat and cotton out, and that 

we hadn't facilities for sending to South America the goods that that 

market is in need of on account of the interruption of commerce with 
rope. 

Some of these reasons never existed, and the rest of them are fast 
ceas to exist. 

Sai for Western Europe are nearly normal. Exports of wheat 
in the week of August 13 were only 3,726,000 bushels, but in the week 
of A 20 they were 6,941,000 bushels, or within 92,000 bushels of 
what they were in the same week of 191 During last week, accord- 
ing to the New York Journal of Commerce, “it is estimated that full 
20 steamers loaded with in from Montreal, Boston, New York, Balti- 
more, and ports in the Gulf have sailed for London.” The paper adds 
that “quite a few steamers have been chartered during the past week 
to load car grain s for delivery in d with the option of 
unloading at French ports.” Yesterday's New York Sun says: 

“Fo buyers at the Produce change made heavy cash pur- 
chases of wheat and oats 8 for immediate shipment. England 
and France led, although Greece continued to add to her stock o o- 
visions. The reports yesterday indicated that 559,000 bushels of wheat 
left the Atlantic and Gulf ports. * * © ‘The announcement by the 
Illinois Central Railroad that it had lifted its grain 3 was taken 
to mean that exports from New Orleans will show a large increase very 
soon. Exporters ressed themselves as pleased yesterday at the ex- 
change situation. te bis were taken by the banks at fair rates.” 

The New York Journal of Commerce heads an article, “ No lack of 


shipping and says editorially: 

“It is made clearer every day that the trouble with our foreign trade 
in this emergency, whether with South America or with Europe, is not 
lack of shipp! ready to do the carrying whenever it can be safely 
done and there is demand for it. The main trouble has been with ar- 
rangements to insure payments for consignments of goods to be carried, 
Without this assurance shipments will not be made. There is plenty 
of shipping waiting for these adjustments, and as fast as they are 
made it gets into action.” 

The same paper gives a list of 15 steamers to sail from New York 
this month for Mediterranean ports, and its advertising columns give the 
announcements of sailings for South America by the following list of 
steamship companies, not counting the Panama steamers: 

Norton Line. 

Merchants’ Line. 

West Coast Line. 

New ZO & South America Line, 

ne. 
Lloyd Brazileiro, 
Lampert. A Holt Line. 
por 0 
een 1 & Brazil Steamship Line. 


ber & Co, 
Houlder, pien & poyi 
8 t is there for the United States camer to 


p 
hat possible excuse 
do the unprecedented thing of engaging in merchant shipp 


THE EMERGENCY HAS DISAPPEARED, 


A more recent editorial—from the Philadelphia Record of 
yesterday—indicates what the port statistics generally now 
show—that even if an emergency requiring the temporary use 
of foreign ships did exist, it is rapidly passing away. 


[From the Philadelphia Record, September 29, 1914.] 


The experience of this port is the same as that of New York and 
other ports; there was something close to a alysis of shipping in 
August, but September is showing normal ts, or something a little 
better than last year. In September, 1913, 18 ships cleared from here 
with 1,147,323 bushels of n, and during the present month 13 ships 
have cleared with 1,151, bushels. One steamer will sail this week 
with 400,000 bushels of oats for France, and two ships. will leave pres- 
ently for England with grain eck tery The 8 created in = —.— 

has entirel — exce) at vessels are not sa 
of one ria. ro! all po the wheat 3 of five 
. Steamers 
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Emergency Revenue Legislation. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
CCC 


OF MICHIGAN. 
IN roe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Friday, September 25, 1914, 


On the bill (H. R. 18891) to increase the internal revenue, and for 
other purposes. 


Mr. J. M. C. SMITH. Mr. Speaker, extending my remarks 
under the rule on the bill to increase the internal revenue, and 
for other purposes, I wish to occupy a short time to speak about 
that war-tax measure, so called, and other things. 7 

I do not think it is necessary at this time when business 
in the country is so depressed and so many workmen are out 
of employment to put this additional tax upon the people. 
Neither do I think the necessity for this tax was brought about 
by the war in Europe, but by a breaking down of the Underwood 
tariff law and its failure to produce enough money to run our 
Government, 

Mr. Speaker, on the 4th day of September, present month, 
the President came before both branches of Congress, jointly 
convened, and delivered a message, in which he set forth the 
necessity for additional revenue. Quoting from that message, 
he said: 


* * s * * » * 


During the month of August there was, as compared with the cor- 
responding month of last year, a falling off of §10,629,538 in the reve- 
nues collected from customs. A continuation of this decrease in the 
same proportion throughout the current fiscal year would probably mean 
a loss of customs revenues of from sixty to one hundred millions. I 
need not tell you to what this falling off is due. It is due, in chief part, 
not to the reductions recently made in the customs duties, but to the 
great decrease in importations; and that is due to the extraordinary 
extent of the industrial area affected by the present war in Europe. 
Conditions have arisen which no man foresaw ; mor affect the whole 
vona 5 . and economic production; and they must be faced 
an ealt with. 


* * > + s s 


The Treasury itself could get along for a considerable period, no 
doubt, without immediate resort to new sources of taxation. But at 
what cost to the business of the community? Approximately $75,- 
000,000, a large part of the present Treasury balance, is now on 
deposit with national banks distributed throughout the country. It 
is deposited, of course, on call. I need not point out to you what the 
probable consequences of inconvenience and distress and confusion 
would be if the diminishing income of the Treasury should make it 
necessary rapidly to withdraw these deposits. And yet without addi- 
tional revenue that ref might become necessary, and the time when 
it became necessary could not be controlled or determined by the con- 
venience of the business of the country. It would have to be deter- 
mined by the operations and necessities of the Treasury itself. Such 
risks are not necessary and ought not to be run. We can not too scru- 
pulously or carefully safeguard a financial situation which is at best, 
while war continues in Hurone, dificult and abnormal. Hesitation and 
delay are the worst forms of bad policy under such conditions. 

And we ought not to borrow. We ought to resort to taxation, bow- 
ever we may regret the necessity of putting additional temporary bur- 
dens on our people. To sell bonds would be to make a most untimel 
and unjustifiable demand on the money market; untimely, use this 
is manifestly not the time to withdraw working capital from other uses 
to pay the Government's bills; unjustifiable, because unnecessary. The 
country is able to pay any just and reasonable taxes without distress. 
And to every other form of borrowing, whether for long periods or for 
short, there is the same objection. hese are not the circumstances, 
this is at this particular moment and in this particular exigency not 
the market, to borrow large sums of money. What we are seeking is 
to ease and assist every financial transaction, not to add a single addi- 
tional embarrassment to the situation. The people of this country are 
both 3 and profoundly patriotic. They are ready to meet the 
present conditions in the right way and to support the Government with 
generous self-denial. They know and understand, and will be intolerant 
only of those who dodge responsibility or are not frank with them. 


* kd * * * * 


= 
In order to meet every demand Bpan the Treasury without delay or 
peradyenture and in order to keep the Treasury strong, unquestionably 
strong, and strong throughout the oot anxieties, I respectfully urge 
that an additional revenue of $100,000,000 be raised througli internal 
taxes devised in your wisdom to meet the emergency. ‘The only sugges- 
tion I take the liberty of making is that such sources of revenue be 
i will begin to yield at once and yield with a certain and con- 
stant flow, 


* 


* 


* + s * » s 


Now, Mr. Speaker, I am not claiming that it will not ulti- 
mately be necessary to raise additional revenue to run our 
Government if the extravagant expenditures of the Democratic 
Party continue, because the Underwood tariff law has broken 
down and failed to support the expenditures of the Democratic 
administration, as we shall presently see. But let us give the 
true reason and not another. On the 2ist day of September a 
bill was introduced to raise this revenue by direct tax upon 


certain articles and by certain methods, which we find in the 
report to be: ; 
THE PROPOSED EMERGENCY MEASURE. 

The taxes proposed in this measure with two exceptions were assessed 
subsequent to and during the Civil War and in the war-reyenue act 
of June 15, 1898. Therefore this measure opens up no new and untried 
netem of taxation. While this country is not at war, it finds its 
‘Treasury balance rapidly falling off because of the decline in im- 
portations due to the present war in Europe. In framing this measure 
the ecmmittee has endeavored to propose taxes that can be collected by 
the present force of internal-revenue officials, slightly increased in num- 
9 75 YER a small additional expense, and with a minimum disturbance 
of trade. 

The bill (H. R. 18891) proposes to 9 the Government reve- 
nues by increasing the tax that is now levied on beer, lager beer, ale, 
porter, and other similar fermented liquors by increasing the present 
tax of $1 a barrel to $1.50 a barrel. It is estimated that this increase 
in 480000 will produce an additional annual revenue amounting to 
832.9 A . 

The proposed bill levies a tax of 12 cents a gallon on dry wines 
manufactured and sold in the United States, and a tax of 20 cents a 
gallon on sweet wines manufactured and sold in the United States. It 
is estimated that the annual revenue derived from this tax will amount 
to $6,000,000, 

A tax of 2 cents per gallon is levied upon gasoline, naphtha, and other 
similar products obtained from crude, partially refined, or residuum 
oils. It is estimated that this tax will bring to the Government a 
revenue of $20,000,000 a year. 

SPECIAL TAXES. 


Tt is proposed to levy the following special taxes: A tax on bankers 
of $2 for each $1,000 of capital used or employed; brokers; $50; pawn- 
brokers, $20; commercial brokers, $20; customhouse brokers, $10; 
proprietors of theaters, museums, and concert halls in cities having 
more than 15,000 population, $100; proprietors of cireuses, $100; 
proprietors of other publie exhibitions or shows, $10; and proprietors 
of bowling alleys and billiard rooms, $5 for each alley or table. It 
is estimated that the above special taxes will yield $10,000,000 during 
the first 12 months this law is in effect. 

SPECIAL TAXES ON TOBACCO DEALERS AND MANUFACTURERS. 


In addition to the above special taxes, it is proposed to tax dealers 
in leaf tobacco and manufacturers of tobacco, whose annual sales do 
not exceed 50,000 pounds, $6; those whose annual sales exceed 50,000 
and do not exceed 100,000 pounds, $12; and those whose annual sales ex- 
ceed 100,000 pounds, 824. The bill levies the following taxes on manu- 
facturers of cigars: Manufacturers of cigars whose annual sales do 
not exceed 100, cigars, $6; those whose annual sales exceed 100,000 
and do not exceed 200,000 cigars, $12; and those whose annual sales 
exceed 200,000 cigars, $24. 
Each manufacturer of cigarettes will be taxed $24, and a special 
tax of $4.80 per year is levied on all other dealers in tobacco. It is 
estimated that the Government will receive $5,000,000 per year from 
the taxes levied on tobacco dealers and manufacturers. 
The bill also proposes a tax upon telephone companies of 1 cent 
for each m or conversation for which a charge of 15 cents or 
more is made and a tax upon telegraph companies of 1 cent for each 
8 8 or message sent. It is estimated that the tax upon telephone 
an ben al a companies will yield to the Treasury during the first 
l is in operation $1,500,000, 

STAMP TAXES, 
Articles upon which a stamp tax is levied and the rate of tar. 
Bonds, 8 or certificates of indebtedness, etc., for 


year this bi 


r / ee 80. 05 
Certificates of stock, original issue, for each 8100—— . 05 
Certificates of stock, transfers, for each 8100 02 
Sales of products at exchanges, for each 8100 — 01 
Promissory notes, for each $100----------------------- . 02 
ENES Pere nts ee ee VOL 

ut receipts or domestie bills of lading---...-__--_. 01 
Bonds of indemnity and bonds not otherwise specified__t™ 50 
Certificate of profits, for each 8100 — „02 
nes!!! T ͤ :: ot eda 25 
Certificates not otherwise specified_ 40 
Broker's contract 22. —ʃ 10 
Conveyances, exceeding $100, for each $500________ 50 
Entry of goods at customhouse (according to value) — . 25-81. 00 
Entry for withdrawal of goods from customs bonded ware- 

TORU Si a 3 a Opin orotara ———— 50 
Insurance: 

Life, on each $100 of the amount insured 08 
Marine, inland, and fire, on each $1 of premium g 
chirped on ee ae ͤ OL 

Casualty, fidelity, and guaranty, on each 81 of pre- 

pe ee eee ae ee ee ee «03 
Mortgages and conveyance in trust, exceeding $1,000, for 

A BINS Lara STE 2 wre poled Adil hn AEG SARS ERTS ES 225 
Passage ticket (according to value 1. 00- 5.00 
Power ot attorney to, Tote —:⁰ID— 10 
Se d ee oe 25 
Protest of note, check, ete 4444 „„„„ꝙ.7“ 25 
Sleeping and parlor car tickets . 02 


GOVERNMENT REVENUES. 

Should this bill become a law as proposed by the committec, we 

confidently estimate that the revenue that will be derived during the 

first 12 months this bill is in operation will amount to $105,000,000, 
distributed as follows: 


F TOR nO Gee meeps ee re noes — $32, 500, 000 
ines : Ji!!! 8 „ 000, 000 
Speclal d ͤ ͤ AN EE 10.900. 000 

SUR or Ce is ek itn Rt oe Oo ee , 500, 
EITTIA ra Co SSRN . es bs NTE TI 30, 000, 000 
AG beat et came 105, 000, 000 


From the foregoing we see that the purpose is to raise $105,- 
000,000 per annum by direct taxation. The report states that it 
is necessary to raise this tax because of the war in Europe, but 
is silent as to the great falling off of our revenue prior to any 
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thought of war in Eurepe or any other place, and is due to the 
breaking down of the Underwood tariff law. 

The European nations declared war on the following dates: 

DECLARATIONS OF WAR. 

Since N first declared war against Servia, on my 28, 
the number of war arations exchanged between the various States 
has grown to 13, viz: 

a 83 1 reine be ae 28. 

a S s 

h um, é 

5. eee Germany, August 5. 

6. Austria-H against Russia, August 5. 

7. Montenegro Austria, August 5. 

S. Servia against Germany, August 6. 

9. Montenegro against Germany. August 11. 

10. France against Austria-Hungary, August 11. 

11. England Austria-Hungary, August 13, 

12. Japan Germany, August 28. f 

gium, August 29. 


The war was not anticipated by this country, but came like 
a bolt out of a clear sky. 

RECEIPTS FROM CUSTOMS DUTIES. 

The Underwood tariff bill took effect on the 3d day of Octo- 
ber, 1918, and for the months thereafter up to and including 
August of 1914 the receipts as compared with the same months 
of the preceding year were as follows: 


Customs revenue and total ordinary receipts for the fiscal years 1912, 
1913, 1914, 1915 to date. 
CUSTOMS REVENUE, 


Imports and exports under Payne law for corresponding months of 
preceding year. 


BBS 
B82 


163, 063 


— 
5 
© 
5 


pi 
SERNER 
2 


388881 
288888883 


Which shows that the imports were 893,725,722 more under 
the Underwood law in the 11 months it has been in operation 
than for the corresponding 11 months of the year previous 
under a protective tariff, while the total exports were $236,- 
428,249 less during the same time than under the Payne law 
the year before. 


MONTHLY REVENUES. 


Increase un- 
der Under- 
j wood law. 
404, 502. 50 
2.8 40 2 
24, 746, 309. 77 
25,757,036. 40 | 30,216,824 02 30, 138, 04. 3 . | October, 103... ... 
24 704,248.15 25.086.383. 2 A, I.G. 8. „ OT . . 
24,587 327.35 
24,654, 652. 30 
3 a EE 
e 
2 8 1 ben. 1 . ..... 
-28, 005, 501. 99 N T T EA EDN 23,528,079. $3 


February, 1913 AEEY 27, 605, 115. 8 
D 17, 609, 603. 70. 


.| $52, 085, 061. 76 | $59,536,333. 50 | $00,231, 524. 12 
54,803" 682.82 | 60; 205, 002: 32 | 61,600, 197. 16 
56, 335,353.00 | 55, 682, 556.08 | 56, 073, 397. 05 
56,054, 411.33 | 64, 469,504.07 | 64, 196, 633. 15 
56, 588, 831.93 | 59,069, 303.94 | 55,515, 132. 92 
53,749, 605.62 | 55,821, 538.88 | 53,152, 435. 89 
52,461, Il. 56 |. 60,542, 363.45 | 53, 977,896.39 |. 
53,932, 609.01 64, 803, 419.47 | 43, 633, 857. 33 
59, 206,028.64 | 56, 720,083.57 | 54, 803, 990. S4 |. 
58 300,952.96 | 583701303. 84 A 
84, 795, 507.53 | 88,438, 114. 00. | 125, 280, 727. 05 

Total 001, 778, 465. 37 | 724, 111, 229.84 | 734,343,700. 20 


This table is taken from the remarks of Mr. UNDERWOOD; in 
which he stated: 

The —— seem to overlook the fact that when the present Demo- 

w was brought — — —— ines eountry was advised of 
house, and in lieu thereof levy an income tax to make up the difference, 
{Applause on the Democratic side.] 

This table clearly shows that during and after the very first 
month after the passage of the Underwood bill to the present 
time, except for May, 1914, there had been a falling off of revenue 
from duties on imports as compared with corresponding month 
of the preceding year 1913 under a protective tariff, as follows: 
Imports and exports under Underwood law, 


Which shows a total falling off from custom revenne alone 
of $43,186,768.93 ; less increase for May, 1914, of $364,824.04, or 
a total revenue loss of $42,821,944.89 for the 11 months since 
the Underwood law was in effect, as compared with the Payne 
law for the 11 corresponding months of preceding year. 

IMPORTS INCREASE AND EXPORTS DECREASE UNDER THE UNDERWOOD 

TARIEF LAW, 

Mr. Speaker, the Underwood tariff or revenue bill became a 
law on the 3d day of October, 1913; since that time the imports 
of foreign countries have increased and our exports have de- 
creased. I gave the figures above for those months as furnished 
by the Department of Commerce, and found on page 17157 of 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of September 25, 1914. 

This must prove to any fair-minded man that there is a 
complete breakdown of the Underwood bill as a revenue-pro- 
ducing measure. What does that mean? It means that of the 
manufactured articles imported there was just that much labor 
furnished to foreign laborers that would have been done by 
American workmen if these goods were made in this country. 
A plain way of stating the proposition is that articles made in 
a foreign country and shipped into this country furnished work 
to the foreign workman and deprives the American workingman 
of just that much labor. You can not have the work done in 
foreign countries and keep the wheels of industry turning in 
this country. No rifle, automobile, cloth, implements, or any- 
thing else made in a foreign country furnishes a day's work 
to a laborer in this country or builds a factory. The idea that 
we should buy our manufactured articles in foreign countries 


164, 28F 515 


157,529, 
3 —— 130,677, 291 
Aust 129, 309, 496 
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because we can get them cheaper is not American, and follow- 
ing out that practice has always brought stagnation and de- 
pression to our country. It is a better policy to manufacture 
our own commodities, keep the price down by competition, and 
sell our surplus abroad. Women, children, and the whole 
family work in the factories and on the farms in foreign coun- 
tries at insignificantly low wages as compared with the wages 
paid in our country. When we must compete with the labor 
of other countries we can not pay high wages here as against 
the low wages paid there. If we do, we involve a social ques- 
tion, and no one wants the women and children in this country 
to go into the factories and fields and work the same as they do 
in foreign countries. We should not make beasts of burden 
of American citizens. 
WAR IN EUROPE. 


There was no war in Europe during the months from October, 
1913, when the Underwood bill went into effect, and not until 
August 1, 1914. But during that time our imports increased 
and our exports decreased. revenue under this bill during 
that time likewise fell off. They fell off $11,000,000 in August, 
1914, and they fell off $9,000,000 in February, 1914. Why did 
you not bring in a bill to increase our revenue in February—or 
at least bring this falling off to the attention of the country? 
We are at peace with all the world. In February, 1914, there 
was no war in Europe. And why has no other nonbelligerent 
country not engaged in war not proposed to levy a war tax, as 
you call it? It is because of the breakdown, pure and simple, 
of the Underwood bill; because after the enactment of this 
law the revenue began falling off each month, while imports 
increased and exports decreased. 

, MONEY IN THE BANKS, 

The President says in his message that we have $75,000,000 
in the banks, deposited there on call, and if we draw it out in- 
convenience, distress, and confusion would follow. Who ever 
in his private business had money in the bank on call and did 
not draw it out when he needed it in his business? It is the 
people’s money, and instead of taking it out of the banks as 
needed you propose to make the people go down into their 
pockets and duplicate it at a time when hundreds of thousands 
of workmen are out of employment; at a time when the care of 
the unemployed is a vital question in many of the principal 
cities and municipalities of the land. There is on deposit in the 
national banks of the country over $6,000,000,000. It is proposed 
to raise this revenue at the rate of $8,000,000 a month. Do you 
suppose that withdrawing the people’s money at the rate of 
$8,000,000 a month for the period of one year would seriously 
affect the banks or hamper trade? It is a poor business propo- 
sition to tax the people for the money they have already in the 
banks. If you take it out of the pockets of the people you take 
it out of the channels of trade as much as you do to take it out 
of the banks. Spreading it out over a year would be a mere in- 
cident to the banks and not felt by them. It would be but a small 
fraction of 1 per cent a month of their deposits. The banks them- 
selves are not saying they could not or would not pay it conven- 
iently. No banker would say that this would seriously affect his 
bank. Nor would $8,000,000 a month drawn out of the banks 
diminish the production of $20,000,000,C00 worth of manufactured 
products made each year in this country. If withdrawn, it could 
readily be placed back by emergency currency if the banks so 
desired. If withdrawn, it would find its way back, first, into 
the channels of trade and then into the banks. The $100,000,000 
per year is needed by the Government because the Underwood 
bill failed to produce enough revenue to meet the administra- 
tion expenses. The Underwood bill failed to raise enough 
revenue for this purpose before the war in Europe. While the 
war in Eurepe will lessen our customs receipts, why are you 
not fair about it and say so, and raise this war iax because 
your tariff-for-revenue-only bill failed to do so. The way to 
remedy this is to put into effect a sufficient protective tariff law. 
I once knew a man who would not pay his debts out of the 
money he had in his pocket; he would make you wait until 
he got hold of other additional money. This made it all right 
for the man, but made it a burden to the creditor and was not 
fair business, 

The capital stock of all the national banks is $1,058,192,335. 
This internal-revenue tax bill proposes to place a tax of $2 
a year upon each $1,000 of the capital stock of such banks. This 
will amount annually to $2,116,384, which is quite 3 per cent per 
annum on the $75,000,000 Government deposits. But let me 
further add, Mr. Speaker, another thing this bill proposes to do. 
The President said: 


F777... fone erp ABA ences of incon- 
veniences and distress and confusion woud bet be 5 f the diminishing — 
of a A peat should make it necessary rapidly to withdraw these 


Look at the proposition in the light of the people who have 
the tax to pay. It is a proposition to tax the people $105,000,000 
a year for the purpose of leaving $75,000,000 of Government 
money on deposit with the banks. I think the reason given by 
the President is unsound. It can not be justifiable on any such 
ground. It taxes notes and mortgages of people-in debt. We 
should look at it in its true light—the revenue is needed be- 
cause of the breakdown of the Underwood tariff law, and which 
would not have happened under a proper protective tariff law. 

TARIFF ACT OF 1913, 


The act is discriminatory. It puts a duty of 15 per cent ad 
valorem on the goat hair of Texas, but puts the wool of the 
North on the free list. It puts a duty of three-eighths of a 
cent a pound on peanuts of the South, and puts potatoes on 
the free list. It puts a duty of five-eighths of a cent per pound 
on the rice of South Carolina, and puts wheat conditionally on 
the free list. It puts cotton bagging and cotton ties on the free 
list, but puts a duty on wool sacks and wheat sacks. The new 
tariff law is not fair to our farmers. 

PARTY PLATFORMS. 


The question is now being raised as to what is meant by a 
party declaration or a party platform. It is stated that a plat- 
form is made to stand upon and to sacredly carry out; that 
it is not like molasses, to catch flies. 

The passage of the Underwood tariff law was especially pleasing 
to other countries. Canada refused to ratify the Canadian reci- 
procity act. It was claimed at that time by Premier Borden that 
by waiting they would get something better. The subsequent 
passage of the Underwood tariff law proved Canada knew what 
she was talking about. When this new tariff law brought de- 
pression to business throughout our country it was proclaimed 
that the effect was merely psychological and the American 
manufacturer was advised to whet up his wits. Perhaps it 
would have been more practically stated that the manufacturers 
would have plenty of time to sharpen their wits while the 
wheels of their machinery were idle. 

The farmers of this country were opposed to reciprocity 
with Canada. They have more reason to complain of the 
present tariff law which opens their markets to the products 
of the world. 

I herewith insert a table put into the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
by Hon. James R. Maxx, and taken from a circular letter 


the following 11 months as compared with the corresponding 11 
months the year preceding under a protective tariff law: 
Increase in importations, 


Cattle — — — 11.988 847 
Corn — nierttinatnges, Dy Atta: REO 
Oa —- —. — Se ee — „984, 053 
.. . . . AS, 523, 927 
Fruits and nuts — — — E 
Leather and tanned skins 5, 926, 782 
Meat and dairy — ͤ—. — 458, B88 
and E . K E R 

Fl 3 — 3 
Vi ! aaa Ay 00 BON 
Wool, unmanufactured —--_-____._-___.__-_______._.._ 30, 136,1T1 
M rrr ae eae ae 
Cotton, manufactures ---. 5, 056,927 
ee ee 

Silk, manufactures of__-__-------__.--_-._-_-----.-_... 3, 441, 080 
1 — — i 424 ry 

eep — — 

Te eaten SENSE See NISSEN Ee OP Th at 


Eggs — 
Increase in importations Jan. 1, 191}, to mye A 31, 191}, eight months, over 
same mon in 2913. 


Australla —— 12394 500 
Belgium (decrease) 5 391. 082 
Brazil — 858, 984 
Sates . ͤ—. . 
China (decrease) .. ᷣ toes | COR, OES 
6 — — — 728, 835 
ae a a cage eee Le ER Oe 
France Sees . aC s OE 
Germ: RIE A ENT IIS A DEE IES SATE OT 
India, Titi ee ee ee ee te 3. 974, 854 
eta oe a a aE E 
— — — — , 818, 2 
82455 — ͤ ::..... ̃ ͤ ͤ ——. KV » Oey ROO 
Netherlands (decreae) = 1, 128, 745 
ussia (decrease) EEFE See 1 i 


— ; 626 
Gatton Kingdom of Great Britain ¢ and Treland— — 18, 593,245 


The statement also shows that during the same eight months 
we increased our imports from $78,786,141 in 1913 to $105,590,085 
in 1914, and that our exports to Canada during the same eight 
months fell off from $282,993,099 in 1913 to $219,960.317 in 1914. 
There was no war in Europe during that time, and it was due 
to the Democratic tariff law, and deprived us of the revenue. 
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There is signed to the Declaration of Independence such a 
galaxy of patriotic names that will make it an inspiration to 
all future generations. By the terms of that sacred instru- 
ment we are declared to be an independent Nation. We are 
now told, “The future growth of our American industries lies 
beyond the seas.” The enunciation of that saying will never 
make it so. The war will stimulate American industry. When 
we import foreign goods we must ship out the gold from this 
country to pay for them. Lincoln said that he was in favor of 
protection to American industries, and that if we buy our goods 
at home we have both the goods and the money, but if we 
purchase them abroad we only have the goods and the for- 
eigner has the money. Lincoln knew what he was talking about. 


PLATFORMS AND PROMISES. 


We find in the Democratic platform of 1908 this exordium 
and grave charge against the expenditures of the Republican 


Party: 
ECONOMY IN ADMINISTRATION. 
The Republican Congress in the session just ended made appropria- 


tions amounting to $1,008,000,000, exceeding the total expenditures 
of the 8 fisca) year by $90,000,000, and leaving a deficit of more 
than $60,000,000 for the fiscal year just ended. We denounce the 
needless waste of the ple’s money, which has resulted in the ap- 
palling increase, as a meful violation of all prudent considerations 
of government and as no less than a crime A t the millions of 
working men and women, from whose earnings the great proportion of 
these colossal sums must be extorted through excessive tariff exactions 
and other indirect methods, It is not surprising that, in the face of 
this shocking record, the Republican platform contains no reference to 
economical administration or promise thereof in the future. We de- 
mand that a stop be put to frightful extravagance and insist upon 
the strictest economy in every department, compatible with frugal and 
efficient administration. 


What have you now to say about the expenditures of the 
Republican Party, when the amount of your appropriations for 
the fiscal year of 1915, when you are in full control of all 
branches and departments of Government, being over $31,000,000 
more than the precéding fiscal year of 1914, when you had con- 
trol of the House, and nearly $100,000,000 more than the last 
Republican Congress of 1912? 

I further call your attention to the fact that when you came 
into power in 1912 there was great business prosperity in this 
country. Since that time business has been halting and de- 
pressed. To show just how the chairman of the Democratic 
Committee on Appropriations feels about the expenditures of 
the Democratic Party since it came into power, I quote the 
following from the speech of Mr. FITZGERALD, chairman of the 
Appropriations Committee, on April 10, 1914: 


Mr. Chairman, it muy seem somewhat strange, but I hope it is not 
out of place, to remind Members on this side of the House that the 
Democratic platform pledged us in favor of economy and to the abolish- 
ment of useless offices; but it did not declare, Mr. Chairman, that the 
party favored economy at the expense of the Republicans and the aboli- 
tion of useless officers in territory represented in this House by Repub- 
licans while favoring a different doctrine wherever a Democratic Repre- 
sentative would be affected. In a few months I shall be called upon in 
the discharge of my official duties to review the record that this Demo- 
cratic House shall have made in its authorization of the expenditure of 
the public money. Whenever I think of the horrible mess I shall be called 
upon to present to the country on behalf of the Democratic Party I am 
tempted to quit my place. I am looking now at Democrats who seem to 
take amusement in soliciting votes on the floor of this House to over- 
turn the Committee on rags riations in its efforts to ca out the 

ledges of the Democratic platform. They seem to take it to be a huge 
oke not to obey their platform and to make ridiculous the efforts of 
he members of our party who do to live up to the promises they 
made to the ple. My co es upon this floor seem either 
to be so indifferent to a very perilous situation for our party, or else, 
which I do not wish to believe, have so far forsaken tic prac- 
tices and Democratic principles as not to deserve to continue in con- 
trol of this Government. 

We charged the Republicans for 12 Blog of my service in the House 
under Republican administration wi grossly extravagant and 
reckless in the expenditure of the public money. I believed that charge 
to be true. I believed that my party, when placed in power, would 
demonstrate that the charges we had made in faith were true. 
We are entitled to the help and to the support of the Members on this 
side of the House in honest efforts to carry out the pledges of the Demo- 
cratic Party, and in our attempts to show that what we charged in 
order to get into power was true. We have not had that support. Our 
Democratic colleagues have not given that support to us thus far dur- 
ing this session of Congress. They have eed against recommendations 
they should not have voted 188 They have unnecessarily piled up 
the public expenditures until the Democratic Party is becoming the 
laughingstock of the country. 

I appeal to them now before it is too late; I appeal to them now be- 
fore we have gose beyond recall to stop the conduct of which they have 
been guilty. not continue to vote for these improper and improvi- 
dent appropriations. Those who propose to continue to do so should 
at least have the courage openly to assert upon the floor of this House 
that they believe the professions of the Democratie Party have not been 
made in good faith, that they can not be carried out, and that we are 
not entitled to power because of those professions. 


This statement, made by Hon. JoHN J. FITZGERALD, of New 
York, one of the leading Democrats of the country, charges the 
Democratic Party with profligate expenditures. If Mr. Frrz- 
GERALD was 2 cowboy we would call that shooting up his Demo- 
cratic colleagues. 


To show just what the amount of these appropriations are, 
and by way of comparison with the preceding years under a Re- 
publican administration, I insert the following table of appro- 
priations for the last five years: 

Total appropriations, excluding river and harbor acts. 
$978, 521, 087. 68 
a EERIE RE Se Ie 995, 799, 462. 72 
— Dsds, 353, 340, 41 
- 1, 057, 605, 694. 40 
„089, 408, 777. 20 

May I further call your attention to the fact that there is ap- 
parently no restraint upon the Democrats’ conscience in making 
these appropriations. 

And now they propose to make a gift of $25,000,000 to Colom- 
bia as a balm, and, as said by Mr. Forpney, of Michigan, 
“ Roosevelt has never cracked a smile since Mr. Bryan made 
this proposal.” 


HIGH COST OF LIVING. 

May I call your attention further to the declaration in the 
Democratic platform of 1912 on the high cost of living? 

The high cost of living is a serious problem in every American home, 
The 7 lican Party. in its platform, attempts to escape from responsi- 
bili or present conditions by denying that they are due to a pro- 
tective tariff. We take issue with them on this subject, and charge 
that excessive prices result in a large measure from the high tariff laws 
enacted and maintained by the Republican Party and from trusts and 
commercial conspiracies fostered and encouraged by such laws, and we 
assert that no substantial relief can be secured for the people without 
import duties on the necessaries of life are materially redu and these 
criminal conspiracies broken up. 

Since coming into power the Democratic Party has put nearly 
all farm products on the free list. If anyone has purchased any 
commodity, whether food or raiment, from a diamond pin to a 
loaf of bread, cheaper since the Democrats have been in power, 
he has not been heard of yet. But some Democrats say, then 
you were not injured by the adoption of the Underwood tariff 
bill if prices have not been reduced. I wish to say in reply 
that if prices have not been reduced, then free trade has been 
a failure. One effect so far has been a loss of revenue to the 
Government, and the claim made by the Democratic Party in its 
platform above quoted has not been fulfilled. Subsequent times 
and subsequent conditions have proven that the passing of a 
free-trade bill has not met with their prediction in lowering 
prices or serving the purpose intended by it. The intention of 
the Democratic Party to lessen the prices of commodities to the 
consumer was clearly defined in their platform, but the law 
has not had that effect. It has reduced our revenue, and we 
are paying as much to-day as we did under any Republican ad- 
ministration for our provisions and wearing apparel, with no 
increase in prices to the farmer and with no benefit to the 
American consumer. 

I herewith give a list showing the effect of placing the farm- 
ers’ products on the free list: 

The following imports and exports of farm products during 
the month of June, 1914, is taken from the last monthly suni- 
mary of the Department of Commerce: ; 


June, 1914. 
Imported. | Ex 
$1,005,959 | $724,764 

128,736 614,266 
421,381 | 64.191 

218, 882 ” 382 

28 31,426 

225, S78 71,745 
87,447 30,152 
250,545 | 25,277 
314974 | 41,130 

2. 607 

5, 460, 395 422,316 
15,717,770 211,247 


This shows that there is being imported into this country 
more farm products in a number of instances than is being 
exported. This in time will affect the farmer’s market, and it 
has not been shown anywhere that the farmer can produce or 
raise farm products for less than the prices usually received by 


him for them. 
FREE TOLLS. 


The Democratic Party in its platform declared for free tolls 
to coastwise vessels through the Panama Canal: 

We favor the ee from toll of American ships engaged In coast- 
wise trade passing through the canal. 

And either because of lobbying or some other purpose not 
satisfactorily explained, the Democratic Party openly, publicly, 
and notoriously did not keep its promise. It was like an Indian 
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gift, which he holds out in his hand, and when one reaches for 


it he draws back his hand. 

We have spent over $200,000,000 for improvements of the 
Mississippi River; we ply the Mississippi River with our Ameri- 
can vessels and products free. The American people built the 
Panama Canal and paid for it, and they are as much entitled to 
the free use of it, without the intervention of any other nation, 
as they are to the use of the Mississippi River or any other 
public waterway constructed with the money of our people. 

Mr. Speaker, I do not underrate the fact of the great conflict 
and war in Europe. It will affect us commercially and other- 
wise. We are at peace with all the world. In it all and through 
it all our glory, if any, that comes to us out of this war lies 
in observing the strictest neutrality, in being most circumspect 
to avoid agitation or partiality of any kind, the exercise of for- 
bearance, patience, and economy is the road in which our duty 
lies, with the hope that eventually the clouds of war may dis- 
appear from the earth as suddenly as they came. 


A Great New Party. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ARTHUR R. RUPLEY, 


OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
IN THE House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, September 14, 1914. 
Parr 1. 


Mr. RUPLEY. Mr. Speaker, the Progressive Party, in State 
and Nation, is only two years old. Its principles are the greatest 
constructive program for human advancement in the history of 
political endeayor. 

The history of the Progressive Party in the United States is 
replete with a great record of genuine effort for the general wel 
fare of all the people of the Union, Although but a span of two 
years marks its milestone, it is as difficult to put in concrete 
form the history of the Progressive Party as to put in the same 

` form the history of the two older political parties. 

As the logical answer to human evolution, the progressive 
principle has been breaking through the crust of conservatism 
for many years. The action of the Republican Cossacks, corpo- 
ration-serving bosses who received their commissions and offices 
by the wholesale purchase and corruption of the voters in the 
primaries or of delegates in the conventions, their public and 
notorious display of misrepresenting their constituents in a 
Republican national convention, accomplished the formation of 
the Progressive Party and the framing in a national convention 
a platform that more nearly represented the wishes and desires 
of the many as against the few than the platform of any other 
party within the history of the Republic. Its declarations and 
principles were a covenant with the people: who accepted and 
dedicated it “the great human rights party. 

In Pennsylvania this progressive 8 enlisted all the 
forces opposed to reactionism, ultra-conservatism, political boss- 
ism, in a fight upon a political machine that notoriously defied 
the people at the polls, in convention, in the legislature, in the 
gubernatorial office, in city government, and reached the highest 
perfection of political rascality known among the States, 
Pennsylvania's political machine system—a stench in the nos- 
trils of all good citizens of the Nation—was universally derided 
and condemned. This system was so firmly entrenched, so 
gigantic in its power to corrupt, that it was unbelievable that 
this independent progressive force could win a victory in a 
primary. 

The victory was won—the people’s representatives were 
elected to the State convention to carry out the program of 
progress and good will. Between the progressives and reaction- 
aries the line of cleavage was well marked and clearly defined, 
and the Republican State Convention of these progressives, 
which met in Harrisburg in May, 1912, adopted a platform, with 
the following salient features: 

First. We hereby declare our faith in the cardinal A of the 
Republican Party of Abraham Lincoln, which we have been instructed 
Lay tie the electorate to reaffirm. 

Second. Obeying the clear mandate of the Republican voters of Penn- 
sylvania, we pledge our support to Theodore Roosevelt for the Republi- 


ean 2 for President of the United States and 
tion of measures gery by because we believe y will 


Sori te correct 
Bethent house conditions, and ot protect the health and saf ot 
the citizens, which are declared unconstitutional by the State cour 
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Spent in any general o; election ;. linit the total —— 
ture; and, M àddltion e penalties d es for r violations, make as a condi- 
tion "precedent to the office the grant of a certificate 
of election wes be 8 on oniy after . accounting and public audit; and 
Make the overning elections: felonies 


of all laws g 
punishable 1 by, imprisonment A 
ixth. We eve apa 5 re — of primary an eral 
elections and laws governing and rela o the same should 3 
We stand for the election o of Unit Notes Senators a direet 
le and an amendment to the National tution 


about. 

Seventh. We pledge the party to the enactment of a comprehensive 
and effective publie utilities law; to an employers’ liability — work- 
men’s compensation act; to whatever W may be necessary 
rua the protection of women and children in industry, and to what- 

er measures will best check the surface. Sarna in the mining regions 
of the State and fix responsibility therefor. 

Eighth. We pledge the party to continued poneros- support of the 
—.— 8 oe public aa; 2 —.— 3 ons for the 

oteetion public he: for 
uD re fight against tuberculosis, ee 
inth. ese a view to an equitable distribution of State appro- 
eleemosynary institutions and the efficient expendi- 
ure of the Sanne, we favor the creation of a department of charities. 

Tenth. Wi * —.— ge the party to a 2 law which will 

vent fraud an — and prohibit the sale of debased, adulterated, 


or misbranded 

Eleventh. Wi plete the party ta tem of road buil which 
shall insure to the agricula districts their full share of the benefits. 
The State should dam, bgt y its = road oro ia iggy to the dirt road as well 
as to the maca ction and maintenance. 


— on 
tant experiment im municipal policy. Metro 
e provided for the administration of metropolitan matters. Laws ex- 
empting corporate property from local taxation and from assessment 
fons RIAH nG te the: abeneusent ond collection ot Eas cok sien 
and collection of county and city taxes 
5 nas 
0 e favor the constitutional and 1 changes neces: 
to permit of the inerease of city and county in — foe the eree- 
tion of bridges, tunnels, gon Se wharves, docks, sewers, streets, and 
other public works, when such improvements can be made rei ot 
3 the collection of tolls, charges or special benefit assessments. 
teenth. We favor a law the power ting the conveyance of title in fee 
to counties and cities under of eminent domain. We favor 
the enactment into law of the 5 e of excess condemnation. under 
proper restrictions. We favor a re — of the laws relating to the 
assessment of benefits to make the same more just and equitable, 
and in general we declare in favor of the enlargement of municipal 


powers, 
Sixteenth. We demand that the next general assembly shall pass ap- 
propriate legislation to that effect. So far as there may be constitu- 
tional obstacles to the immediate ae “out of such reforms, we 
pledge our representatives in the legislative and executive de ents 

e taking immediate steps for the amendment of the State con- 
stitution, so that the will of the people, lawfully expressed, may be 
carried. into legislative effect. 

Seventeenth. We reaffirm oe | belief in the true American doctrine on 
the beat ete of protective tariff. That is, that the duties should be 

= dimerence of cost of 8 this country and 
— 1 e belleve that the pledge of revision in that platform was 
a pledge for revision downward, wood ae hereby express regret that 
such a pledge was not kept to the peo 

oes We demand such er legislation. on the currency as 
will tralize control of the Nation's money and commercial credit, 
just as we demand the decentralization of control in party government. 

Nineteenth. We commend to the State and the National Government 
the policy of the conservation of natnral resources, as laid down by 
that eminent son of Pennsylvania, Gifford Pinchot, and vitalized by 
Theodore Roosevelt when he was. President, 

Particularly do we deem it: advisable for the State of Pennsylvania 
to take a firm 2 4 upon its water problems. rtation. 
prevention, reclamation, sewerage, water power, and other a Ba of 
water flow are questions of extreme importance to the Commonwealth. 
While these 3 — different ects from the National, the 
State, and the municipal viewpoints, their solution can not be ade- 
quate. and efficiently Oe ted ee except by some plan of a and 

The State of Pennsylvania, standing as it does 

— the Federal Government and multitudinous demands DOM 
uga it, and the counties and municipalities with their limited pow 
st take the lead im the preparation of a comprehensive plan o 
8 

Twentieth. We 
for joint action and 92 joint contribution of funds for these purposes. 

immediate 


of the State. e furthe Ep tree IRL immediate 
State appro enu or complete suryeys of a canal 
River and Lake and favor legislation providing for why action 
on the part of fry States of Pennsylvania, Ohio, and West Virginia 
in the An construction, and operation t of this great project. 
Twenty-first. We u rogressive government action. 
y | srt in will still the” tne and menacing unrest. Social and 
industrial, justice must be made the rule: and not the exception. Con- 
tentment of the people, which rests upon their well-being, will alone 
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= 855 long run make property secure. This is an irrepressible con- 
c 
national peril. 

Twenty-second. Laws for social and industrial justice must be enacted 
to square with modern economic conditions, The people no longer are 
held tightly by party ties. Already the dangerous doctrine of socialism 
is looked upon with favor by millions of our people as the only hope 
for relief or for doe cialism grows upon social and economic 
injustice, and upon nothing else. Give to the masses that justice to 
which they are entitled and socialism in America will cease to be a 
threatening factor in our civilization. 

Twenty-third. We do not favor confiscation. We do not favor a 
redistribution“ of wealth. We reject the principle that all shall be 
rewarded equally. But most strongly do we demand a restoration and 
a continuance in this country of equal opportunity for all and special 
privilege for none. 


PROGRESSIVE CONVENTION, 


This same convention adopted resolutions pledging the party 
to the enactment of specific laws. To draft these measures and 
urge their passage by the 1913 legislature, it named a committee 
which has since become famous as the legislative and executive 
committee of the Washington Party. Their work is known to 
all reading citizens of Pennsylvania, and it gives me pleasure to 
recognize this committee and to dedicate and designate them 
as pioneers in an honest effort to secure progressive legislation 
in Pennsylvania, and I present their names, representing the 
eastern, middle, and western divisions of the State of Penn- 
Sylvania: 

EASTERN DIVISION.—John J. Gheen, chairman, West Chester; 
William Draper Lewis, Philadelphia; William Jay Turner, 
Philadelphia; Thomas A. H, Hay, Easton; Robert D. Dripps, 
Philadelphia. 

Mrppie piviston.—Robert C. Bair, York; William H. Hoerner, 
Chambersburg; A. Nevin Detrich, secretary, Chambersburg; 
William Fawcett, Pottsville; W. Lovell Baldridge, Holidays- 
burg. 

WESTERN DIVISION.—William Flinn, Pittsburgh; Guy B. Mayo, 
Smethport; Henry K. Siebeneck, Pittsburgh; George T. Wein- 
gartner, New Castle; John B. Eichenaur, Pittsburgh; Stephen 
G. Porter, Sewickley; Henry G. Wasson, Pittsburgh. 

The resolution creating the committee set forth the specific 
laws that were to be drafted. This resolution was as follows: 


We, the Republican Party of Pennsylvania, in convention assembled, 
for the purpose of fulfilling the pledges in the platform heretofore 
adopted, do hereby resolve: 

hat a committee of nine, to be known as the executive and legis- 
lative committee, be created by this convention, with the power to add 
to its number six persons, who may or may not be members of this 
convention. 

That the said committee be authorized and directed to draft bills on 
the following subjects in accordance with the pledges made in our 


latform : 
ý First. A bill for the extension of the direct primaries to all officers 
elected by the people, including United States Senators, and the expres- 
sion of the presidential preference. 

Second. A bill defining by whom and the purposes for which money 
may be contributed or spent in any general or primary election, limit- 
ing the total expenditure and requiring full accounting at public audit, 
and such amendments to the election laws as shall guarantee the 
freedom of said elections from fraud, coercion, and undue influence. 

Third. A bill making a willful violation of any or all laws govern- 
ing elections a felony, punishable by imprisonment. 

‘ourth. A comprehensive and effective public utilities law. 

Fifth. A fair employers’ Hability and workmen’s compensation act 
and regulating the mn gh Sane of women and children. 

Sixth. A law to stop the swindling of the people through the sale 
of stocks in fraudulent corporations. 

Seventh. A law creating the department of 
full control, in order that the State’s appropriations ma 
and economically distributed and institutions receiving 
always be open to the unfortunate. 

For the purpose of fulfilling these instructions, be it 
Resolved, That this committee be given the power to fill all vacancies 
caused by death, resignation, or otherwise in the committee. 

And it is hereby declared to be the clear intent of this convention 
that this committee shall represent this convention and shall have life 
until the successors of this convention are duly seated. 

Resolved further, That this committee shall be empowered, as our 
representatives, to appear before the general assembly and the governor 
of the Commonwealth, demanding that the pledges of the Republican 
Party be enacted into law: And be it further i 

Resolved, That when this convention adjourns it do not adjourn with- 
out a day, but to meet at the call of the committee hereby created, or 
a 33 thereof, for the purpose of reaffirming our demands as Re- 
publicans of Pennsylvania and for such other business as the convention 


may elect. 

Resolved That the State chairman is hereby Instructed to mail to 
each candidate for the Senate and legislature the platform of this con- 
vention, with the Oey that each of the aforesaid state in full his 
position in regard to the platform, and the answer of each candidate be 
published as an advertisement in his district. 


WASHINGTON PARTY IN PENNSYLYANIA, 


All of this work was taken over by the Washington Party— 
the Progressive Party in Pennsylvania—the same committee- 
men being authorized to perform the same work and under the 
same resolution referred to. 

PRESIDENTIAL ELECTION. 


The election of 1912 is now history. The Progressives swept 
the State. The new party polled 457,000 votes against 273,000 
votes for Taft and 395,000 votes for Wilson. The Washington 


ublic charities, with 
be equitably 
tate ald may 
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before he could participate in the primary. 


Party—the Progressive Party in the State—became, by the will 
of the people, the dominant party in the State. 
CONVENING OF THE LEGISLATURE, ‘ 

When the legislature organized the Progressive sentiment in 
the house of representatives dominated and controlled that. 
body. The committeemen referred to became constant attend- 
ants upon its sessions. 

The legislation recommended in the platform was presented 


‘in concrete form to both of the legislative. branches, and the 


majority of the lower house answered by their actions and 
8 to the pledges made and the commissions entrusted to 
em. 

The senate, consisting of 50 senators (25 of whom were 
elected at the Noyember election of 1912) refused to carry 
out the specific pledges made to the people, and a great deal of 
legislation was strangled to death in the committees of the 
senate. Many senators openly defied the electors to whom 
they had made promises to support Progressive legislation 
recommended by the said legislative committee. Others made 
dickers and deals with the old machine, accepting the promise 
of office, of contracts, of political preferment, of appropria- 
tions for their districts. The governor of the State, aided by 
a coterie of politicians, henchmen, and lieutenants, cooperated 
with those opposing the enactment of progressive legislation. 
Men in high office displayed their servility to the machine by 
condoning political rascality of a type that they would not 
tolerate in their own private business. 

Senators William E. Crow, of Uniontown, Fayette County, and 
James P. McNichol and Edwin S. Vare, of Philadelphia, Rus- 
sianized that body and were the leaders in this monumental 
fraud perpetrated upon eight millions of people of the great 
State of Pennsylvania. 

Many measures were defeated in the senate, such as the bill 
regulating the employment of children, the bill making a willful 
violation of any or all laws governing elections a felony punish- 
able by imprisonment, the bill for the repeal of the general 
assistance clause to voters, and a bill for a fair employer's 
liability and workmen's compensation act. Another sample of 
their handiwork was the emasculation of the public utility bill 
and highly flavoring it with provisions favored by the corpora- 
tions and tending to destroy it as an effective public ttility 
measure. 

LAST DAYS OF THE LEGISLATURE. 

In the last days of the session the nefarious enrollment act 
was passed and promptly signed by the governor. It provided 
for the personal registration and enrollment of every voter 
The registration 
and enrollment provisions embodied in that act applied to every 
hamlet, borough, small city, and township of the State, although 
it was designed for and only fitted in part for large cities. 
Electors in small precincts of less than 100 voters were com- 
peled to register and enroll before being permitted to receive the 
nomination ballot of their party. 

RESULT OF CROOKED ACTS, * 


These flagrant breaches of trust resulted in the Republican 
Party, that had cast a total of 840,000 votes for Theodore Roose- 
velt in 1904, and nearly as large a vote for William Howard 
Taft in 1908, dwindling at the primary in May, 1914, to only 
300,000 votes. More than 400,000 progressive electors in the 
State refrained from enrolling or participating in the primaries 
and elections of 1913 and the primary of 1914. The election and 
primary returns disclose that these figures are not exaggera- 
tions, but numerical facts. 

PART 2. 
ORGANIZATION FOR THE FUTURE. 

After the election of 1912, the Progressives throughout the 
State of Pennsylvania held many meetings and conferences, 
organized themselyes into many leagues and organizations, 
meeting with many successes in the by-elections of 1913. 

By reason of the registry and the assessors’ lists being 
padded by falsely enrolled Washington Party names in the 
city of Philadelphia and other cities in the State (all of which 
was perpetrated under the enrollment law referred to, enacted 
by the bosses through connivance with traitors in the State 
senate), the Progressives decided that a general canvass should 
be taken of the choice of the honestly enrolled Progressives for 
the representative positions of United States Senator and 
Congressmen at Large, and the offices of governor, lieutenant 
governor, and secretary of internal affairs. 

TOWN MEETINGS. 

These conferences were held in the open and resembled the 
town meetings of the founders of the Republic. Although they 
were misrepresented in the subsidized and reactionary press of 
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the State, they resulted in the honestly enrolled Progressive 
voters nominating a ticket reflecting the Progressive sentiment 
and typifying and representing the great mass of electors in 
the State subscribing to Progressive principles, thereby defeat- 
ing the raid contemplated by the old machine. 


THE OTHER KIND. 


At a midnight conference in Philadelphia the present candi- 
date for governor on the Republican ticket, Dr. Martin G. 
Brumbaugh, met with Senator Penrose, Senator McNichol, 
and the Vares, to discuss the advisability of presenting his 
name to the Progressives of the State as a candidate for the 
Washington Party nomination for governor, and the reason for 
his failure to carry out his announced purpose of entering the 
primaries and seeking the Washington Party nomination re- 
mains a secret to this day. > 

CANDIDATES ON WASHINGTON PARTY TICKET, 


The candidates on the Washington Party ticket, who were 
nominated at the primary, are Gifford Pinchot, of Pike County, 
for United States Senator; Wiliam Draper Lewis, of Phila- 
delphia, for governor; Percy F. Smith, of Allegheny County, for 
lieutenant governor; Fred E. Lewis, of Lehigh County, for 
secretary of internal affairs; and Lex N. Mitchell, of Jefferson 
County, Arthur R. Rupley, of Cumberland County, Anderson 
H. Walters, of Cambria County, and Harry Watson, of Mercer 
County, for Congressmen at Large. 

Following the primary, the State committeemen, elected 
under the rules of the party by the people at the primary, met 
at Harrisburg and elected A. Nevin Detrich, of Chambersburg, 
chairman, and completed the organization by electing the fol- 
lowing gentlemen to the other State committee offices: Vice 
chairman, Thomas W. Hendrick, Punxsutawney; secretary, H. 
D. Lindemuth, Auburn; treasurer, Robert K. Young, Wells- 
boro; assistant treasurer, W. L. McCullach, Pittsburgh. Exec- 
utive committee: Berkey H. Boyd, Scottdale; William A. 
Stone, Uniontown; William H. Sponsler, New Bloomfield; Rob- 
ert F. Rich. Woolrich; Melvin P. Miller, Lancaster; Louis 
Reibe, Lansford; William F. Remppis, Reading; George F. 
Holmes, Philadelphia. 


The following platform was adopted and promulgated by the 
Washington Party of the State of Pennsylvania: 


We covenant with the people of Pennsylvania to carry into effect, if 
entrusted with power, every pledge herein made, 


PENROSE AND PENROSEISM, 


The paramount issue in Pennsylvania to-day is Penrose and Pen- 
roseism, The man who stands as the greatest livin nent of cor- 
e politics and special privilege is not only a politica but a moral 


ue, 

To defeat Penrose and destroy for all time the immoral system for 
which he stands is the greatest task which confronts us. e believe 
that only through the success of the Washington rary can this be 
accomplished, and we call upon every citizen who has the love of his 
Commonwealth at heart to join with us in this task. 

Until this has been done, no plan for betterment of the administration 
of State affairs or for the promotion of social and industrial justice 
can be successfully carried out. 


WILL PENNSYLVANIA BE DISGRACED? 


Penrose’s election would mean Pennsylvania’s disgrace. The Wash- 
ington Party does not believe that the people of this State will con- 
tinue in power the man whose acceptance of a $25,000 certificate of 
deposit from the Standard Oil Company became a national scandal, 
whose subservience to special privilege resulted in the passage of the 
Payne-Aldrich tariff law, and the broken pledges of the Taft adminis- 
tration, who played the leading rôle in the crime of 1912, which 
finally wrecked the Republican Party and placed a Democratic ad- 
ministration in power at Washington. 


THE TARIFF. 


The Washington Party stands for protection, The tariff is a 
matter of business, not politics. Schedules should be adjusted on a 
business basis, free from political influence. Only in this way will 
the benefits of protection reach the great body of the people. To 
this end we advocate a nonpartisan tarif commission, and the 
revision of the tariff, one schedule at a time. Reckless haste, im- 
roper influence, sectional party politics, and the vast range of sub- 
Sects affected, all unite when a general tariff bill is enacted to pro- 
duce unscientific and haphazard legislation suddenly disorganizing 
business and menacing our prosperity as a commercial nation. 

There is no hope for changed tariff conditions from Penrose. In 
1909 Theodore Roosevelt left the presidency with the Republican Party 
firmly in power. Penrose, as party leader, engineered a course of 
platform repudiation which brought about a Democratic House before 
the end of Taft's term. The great majority of the Republican voters 
elected delegates to the Chicago convention opposed to Penroseism, 
By outrageous frauds he defeated their will as he has so often 
defeated the will of the voters of Pennsylvania. Under his leader- 
ship the Republican Party must continue to be what he made it—a 

werless and discredited minority party: The only hope for the 
uture is the ellminatlon of Penrose and his kind. 

PROGRESSIVE PRINCIPLES. 

We reaffirm our belief in the principles enunciated by the national 
Progressive platform of 1912, and renew our allegiance to our great 
leader, Theodore Roosevelt. 

The magnate system of private monopoly has dominated the poli- 
tics of State and Nation, stifled equal opportunity, raised the cost of 
living, and skimmed the cream of industry for the oyerrich. The 
destruction of private monopoly in natural resources or the products 
of industry is the prime duty of the State. The power of monopolists 


lies in exclusive privileges. To end their power to raise the cost of 
living their exclusive 8 must be 8 

In order that monopolistic control of industry may be rendered Im- 
possible, we advocate the establishment of an interstate trade commis- 
sion, with such powers as are conferred by the Progressive antitrust 
bills now before Congress. These bills would effectively destroy mo- 
nopolistic power to fix prices and at the same time promote instead of 
bamper productive efficiency. 

We favor the enactment of the Rupley workmen's compensation 
law, the Copley child labor bill, the Nolan convict labor bill, and other 
bills on the Progressive congressional legislative program. 

The Washington Party stands for government by the people, the 
conservation of our human and natural resources, the encouragement 
dolle aia in private business, and the insistence upon efficiency in 

‘airs, 


LOCAL OPTION. 


We stand for the right of the people to deal directly with the liquor 
traffic. We, therefore, reaffirm our position upon this matter, and 
pledge ourselves to the immediate passage of a local option law with 
the county as a unit. We believe that the Hobson amendment to the 
Federal Constitution should be submitted to the States. 


CONSTITUTIONAL CONVENTION, 


Our State constitution stands in the way of many desirable reforms 
in law and a istration, chief among which are home rule in local 
government and a reorganization of the machinery of our State gov- 
ernment. The constitution should be thoroughly revised by a repre- 
sentative convention elected on a non-partisan ballot. We are opposed 
to further constitution tinkering by amendment. 

We stand for the initiative, the referendum, and the recall of executive 
officers as being essential to the destruction of machine rule in politics 
and the preservation of our institutions. A constitutional convention 
should consider that method of constitution amendment misnamed 
“The Recall of Judicial Decisions.” It should not be necessary in 
order to prevent the enactment of a law forbidden by a general clause 
in the constitution to destroy the clause. There should be a method of 

ualifying the clause to make the desired law possible without nullifying 
the entire constitutional principle, 


FOR GOOD ELECTION LAWS, 


Good election laws lie at the foundation of all reforms in govern- 
ment. We rea our position in favor of a rigid corrupt practices 
law, which shall define the purpose for which money can be contributed 
and spent in any general or primary election, limit the total expediture 
and prescribe penalties for violation, and uire, before any elected 
candidate can take office, the grant of a ce cate of election showing 
that the law has been obeyed. We therefore pledge ourselves to fight 
for the enactment by the next legislature of the corrupt practices act 
embodying these principles, which was defeated by the Penrose- Me- 
Nichol-Vare forces in the senate of 1913. 

We believe in the simple, direct, and short ballot, so that it may be 
easy rather than difficult for the voter to express his will at the polls. 

Assistance to voters should be prevented except to those who are 
physically unable to see or mark their ballot. 

‘illful violation of election laws should be made felonies punishable 
by_imprisonment. 

We favor the nonpartisan ballot for local officers. 

The enrollment act passed by the last legislature should be repealed. 


LABOR LAWS. 


Laws preventing the 3 of labor are vital to public wel- 
fare. We therefore stand for the enactment of the following bills, de- 
eyes in the 1913 senate by the Penrose-McNichol-Vare State organi- 
zation: 

First. The workmen's compensation bill, so limited as not to apply 
to farm labor and domestic service. It should include provisions to 
protect employers, through insurance at reasonable rates, from loss and 
the payment of workmen, whether their em Sie are solvent or not, 

Second. The child-labor bill. We shoul Toe Pennsylvania in line 
with other great industrial States, in which the movement for child 
welfare has gare pens 

Third. The mum wage bill. Only throu such a law, 80 
framed as to apply to work for which compensation is made by time 
or piece, can the evils of the sweatshop be successfully attacked. 

e pledge the party to a pure-food law which will prevent fraud and 
deception and prohibit the sale of debased, adulterated, or misbranded 


We stand for the right of baie, mye to organize in unions and for 
the right of unions to be recognized dealing with employers, 

Cooperation among farmers will help farmer and consumer alike, We 
pledge ourselves to the enactment of a law to permit such cooperation. 

We believe in standards of health, safety, and employment in mines, 
railroads, mills, and factories and pledge ourselves to local roads. 

Plans for road improvement should ey keep in view the indus- 
trial and 3 development of the State. Good roads to the 
nearest local market or shippin int are the right of our agricultural 
population. Money appropriated for roads should be honestly expended, 
and not as at present wasted to support a political organization, by 
paying a horde of superintendents, inspectors, bookkeepers, and pay- 
masters, with no new roads or repairs to inspect, and no workmen to 
pay but idle partisan job holders. We pledge ourselves to the abolition 
of Bigelowism and to an immediate reorganization of the highway 
department on a nonpolitical basis, 

STATE CHARITABLE APPROPRIATIONS. 


We believe that the proportion of public moneys devoted to State 
institutions should be increased, and that the constitutional prohibition 
against giving money to sectarian or denominational institutions should 
be observed. We do not believe that the State should attempt to man- 
age from a central bureau of private charities, but we do belleve that 
the State should exercise supervisory control over charitable institu- 
tions, especially those receiving grants from the State treasury, 


EQUAL SUFFRAGE, 


We believe women should be enfranchised. We advocate the pas- 
sage by the next legislature of the resolution submitting the suffrage 
amendments to the voters, and we pledge ourselves to do our utmost 
to secure its ratification, 


THE EMERGENCY MEN OF 1863. 


We believe that the obligation to pay veterans is primarily a Federal 
ob tion, and that every effort should be used by our Representatives 
in Congress to have obligation generously fulfilled. We believe 
however, that the State should provide for the emergency men of 1863, 
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who went to the defense of the State and the Nation at the call of the 
prms during the Civil War, who are not pensionable under the 
eral laws. 
PUBLIC-UTILITES LAW, 
ature 


9 believe — 5 — 3 law passed by the last 1 ald 
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house. The senate amen cts 1 threaten interests 


force 
of the nubile and” interfere wi the just rights of the people of a 


ae og? 0 control their o 
We pledge ourselves to a 1 mpt and thorough revision of our tax 
laws in order that present g inequalities and n may be 


done away with. 
ECONOMY AND EFFICIENCY IN STATE GOVERNMENT. 


We pledge ourselves to an Jonee economical, and efficient adminis- 
bay of the State government. 

e daily cost of running the ate nh now amounts to 
——5 of 3100000 a day, 25 88 1 * $38,000,000 a a year. We 
believe that amount of wasted and favor 
such — ate eB of the expenditure of th the ae fa funds by the various 
de inspection of institutions recei 


ents and such aid as will 

prevent 3 graft and insure to people of 
APPOINTMENTS BY MERIT, 

To the end that the State administratio * we 

— the eee of a civil-service —— the 


r appointments and 
right responsible officials 7 those i 
eonfidence. The civil-service law must no 

which a a ae — — defeated 25 Pine polis, can keep its 
hold upon the 

DEFEAT THE PENROSE MACHINE. 
2 ple of this State will have this fall a priceless Giedra 

not 5 t 


o defeat the candidate, Penrose, but to 
To do so we must obtain complete control of the executive barr * 


lative branches of the State governmen reorganize Kor w State 
administration from top to to botkom. f ge eg end we. sau Ba t the 
organization's candidate ig governor. man — as 

as 


a te, can not will, setae he maken 
to Pi and associates. Without a governor who can 
do thing, any n of the State impossible. 

Upon these declara: we rest our cause, which is the cause of 
the people of Pennsy 


Gifford Pinchot occupies such a prominent place in the State 
and Nation that he is a platform in himself, 

Following are the principles for which he stands and the re- 
forms for which he will work: 


I. CONSERVATION of HUMAN RTGHTS. 
The rights of the people will best be conserved by— 
CONDEMNING PRIVATE MONOPOLY. 


The destruction of vate me in natural resources the 
pr cos et ey 3 Torp engens pret e 
end their ex- 


raise th 
Sastve amra pobren must be 8 That is ‘our 3 
HONEST COMPETITION, 


regulation of all corporations not monopolies. Honest com- 
petition Sad tute Sealing with the public must be assured. 


RIGHT OF WOREMEN TO ORGANIZE IN. UNIONS. 


The right of workmen to erganize im unions, and ev 
te compel recognition of such unions. b; employers. “Only through thei 
unions can the workmen meet the the ADLIGA on equal terms. 


FAVOR CONSTITUTIONAL CONVENTION, 


A 83 convention po Pennsylvania, so that our constitution 
may be adjusted to the needs of our „and our system of taxation 
— be * — 


A PROTECTIVE TARIFF. 


A protective tariff which shall equalize the conditions 

Poth Mm Boge vo Acc Spgs mio end htc 
of a nonp e co! n. 

tariff must be taken out of politics. 


. INHERITANCE TAX. 
A saarni graduated inheritance tax, Swollen fortunes drain the 
people. 


HONEST CLOTH, 


A law to prevent fraud in clothing. Honest clothes are more needed 
than undoctored whisky. 


II. CONSERVATION OF NATURAL RESOURCES. 
Conservation of the natural resources of our country will 
be a reality when legislation is enacted dealing with the fol- 
lowing subjects: 


tition 
be 
The 


PROTECTION OF THE FORESTS. 


The protection of our forests in Pennsylvania. They can be made 
to yield four times the lumber they do now. 


LIMITED FRANCHISES, 


A law to limit franchises and require tien from waterpower 
companio: We have no right to facilitate te the. 70 robbery of our descend- 


COOPERATION AMONG FARMERS. 


State and national laws to promote cooperation among farmers. 
The prosperous farmer helps us all. 


SAFETY OF MINERS, 


A better law for the safety of miners. 0 tw more 
miners were killed In rn nrin — last year an. the g Pagel 


LIMITED WHOLESALE PRICB. 


A law giving to a national commission the power to limit the whole- 
sale price charged by the anthracite monopoly or its agents in interstate 


commerce, The price fixed should consist of a reasonable price for coal 
at the e, t to provide good wages for the miners, and a 

nable rtation and han A reasonable 
should be in The saving to the public should be applied in part 
to greater for 


a 
publie service. This mon a 
power. That power must nopol charges 


III. CONSERVATION OF ails WELFARE. 
Human-welfare will best be conserved when the whole social 
program of the national Progressive platform is carried out, 
and in particular— 
WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION LAW, 


A workmen’s compensation law. TIO R . manu- 

facturing, and buil Pung ansias, and n earners and their 
families, should bear the burden of Laaustrisl pin ents. Farmers and 
domestic employers should be excluded. 


SAFEGUARD POVERTY, j 
workmen's insurance law, The dread of poverty from accident 


should be removed. 
WELFARE OF THE WORKER, 


eg ner of — „ health, and employment in mines, railroad 
mills, and factories. s ‘The welfare of the wicker comes. first. ts 


MINIMUM WAGE FOR WOMEN. 


A minimum-w: law for women, and a law regulating the terms 
of their emplayment The comforts and decencies of life should not 
be denied to the mothers. 

CHILD-LABOR LAW. 


A national child-labor law. The exploitation of childhood for profit 


must cease. . 
AN EFFECTIVE MINE-CAVE LAW. 
An effective roe roy eah law effectively enforced. It is outrageous 
= men and property should be rsa without notice and without 
ress, 


IV. CONSERVATION OF CITIZENSHIP. 


Citizenship will have reached its highest degree of conser- 
yation when the Progressive Party will be in a position to carry, 
out its e to the people respecting: 

INITIATIVE AND REFERENDUM, 
referendum, and recall, and direet primaries and dire 
Loans er atk cme n EET ane Cones Shake Semana 
EQUAL SUFFRAGE, + 


Equal suffrage for men and women. The women are needed in public 


affairs. 
LOCAL OPTION, 


ti to the or traffic. Each county and city, 
op one as ligu y large city 
NATIONAL OPTION. 


National option as to the liquor traffic through a constitutional 
amendment — — the people of the Nation the right to decide for them- 
selves. 


OPENING THE SCHOOL BUILDINGS. 

The spread State to all our citizens, old and 
young, to help them in 5 and their public De 
and opening the school b e people. 

DESTROY MONOPOLY OF TRANSCONTINENTAL RAILROADS. 

I believe in our right to exercise sovereignty over the Panama Canal, 

and in free tolls for the coastwise trade. Cheap transportation in 


American coastwise ships will break down the present monopoly of the 
transcontinental That monopoly ntl be destro: 


A PATRIOTIC ACT, 


William Draper Lewis, nominated for governor, deliberately, 
and most patriotically requested the Washington Party to allow 
him to withdraw and to indorse Vance C. McCormick, thus unit- 
ing all the Progressives of the State against Brumbaugh, PEN- 
ROSE’s tool, and insuring his defeat. 

When the boss system organize, fusionize, and unionize 
those of every political faith engaged in the distilling, brewing, 
and retail liquor business, and the unafraid and unapolo- 
getic boss, Bores Penrose, is able to hoodwink and deceive a 
man of morality and respectability to stand on his platform and 
lead his ticket for governor, it would be criminal negligence for 
the forces of right not to accept the challenge and make a united 
battle against this hypocrisy and rascality. 


MOBILIZATION OF CANDIDATES. 


All candidates on the ticket have mobilized into a force to 
fight Penrose and Penroseism, regardless of their individual 
candidacies, willing to make any sacrifice necessary to clean the 
escutcheon of the Keystene State. 
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Progressive Legislation Enacted in Congress During the 
Past Three Years. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ROBERT E. LEE, 


OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
In THe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, September 30, 1914. 


Mr. LEE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker, I wish to review 
briefly the great work that has been accomplished by the 
Sixty-second and Sixty-third Congresses, of which I have had 
the honor to be a Member. Congress has been in almost con- 
tinuous session since April, 1911, in order that the Democratic 
Party might carry out the pledges made to the American people 
in accordance with its platform. It is a source of pleasure to 
me to know that I have been a Member here during these three 
and a half years, and that I have done my full part during the 
period when more real progressive legislation was enacted than 
in 30 years before. 

During my service in this House I have honestly endeavored 
to carry out every promise that I made to my constituents. I 
haye been continuously at my post of duty, attending strictly 
to their business at all times, and I have voted for the follow- 
ing bills beneficial to the masses of the American people: 

First. We amended the rules of the House by eliminating 
Cannonism, taking the power of appointing the committees of 
the House out of the hands of the Speaker and thus preventing 
him from controlling legislation. 

Second. The Department of Labor bill, creating a separate 
department with a Secretary, thus giving the wageworkers for 
the first time a representative in the President's Cabinet, who 
shall have the power of mediation in trade disputes and the 
right to appoint conciliators when, in his judgment, it is wise 
to do so, 

Ex-Congressman William B. Wilson, former treasurer and 
secretary of the United Mine Workers of America, a real friend 
of the working man and, indeed, of all the people, has the honor 
to be the first Secretary of Labor. His biography, as taken 
from the Congressional Directory, shows that he is a self-made 
man and a true son of toil. It reads: 

William Bauchop Wilson. Pa., Secretary of Labor, was 


of 5 
born at Blantyre, Scotland. April 2, 1862; came to this coun with 
his parents in 1870 and settl 


in trade-union affairs from earl 
treasurer of the United Mine 


Third. The Bureau of Mines bill, for the purpose of conduct- 
ing, in behalf of the public welfare, inquiries and investigations 
with a view to improving health conditions and increasing 
safety, efficiency, and economy in the mining industry and safe- 
guarding the lives of the miners. 

This bureau is of great importance to all the miners of the 
United States and of special value to those who work in the 
mines of Pennsylvania, as is shown by the following extract 
taken from a press bulletin recently issued by the Geological 
Survey: 

PENNSYLVANIA MINES ONE-FIFTH OF WORLD’S COAL—RECORD-BREAKING 


OUTPUT—LAST YEAR’S PRODUCTION REACHED THE ENORMOUS TOTAL OF 
265,000,000 TONS, A GAIN OVER 1912 OF 23,000,000. 


5: 

anthracite, valued at $195,1 tons was bitumi- 
nous or soft coal, valued at $193.039,806. The total tonnage broke the 
prenons record for 1912 by 19,079,053 short tons, or nearly 8 per cent, 

e proportionate increase being about the same for both anthracite and 
bituminous. The gain in the value of anthracite, however, was $17,- 
558,501, or about 10 per cent, over 1912, and in bituminous coal 
$23,669,309, or 14 per cent. The total gain over 1912 was $41,227,810, 
or nearly 12 per cent, 
PENNSYLVANIA MINERS WORKED MORE DAYS THAN IN ANY PREVIOUS YEAR. 


There was a decided gain in 1913 in the number of workin, 
made by the employees in Pennsylvania in both the anthracite and 
bituminous mines, the former making an average of 257 days, compared 
with 231 days in 1912, and the latter 267 8, compared with 252 
days in 1912. The anthracite mines gave employment to 175,745 men 
and the bituminous mines to 172,196 men. The unusually large number 
of working days enabled the miners to make exceptionally high records, 


the bituminous workers mining an average for the year of 1,009 tons 
each and the anthracite miners 522 tons. 

Fourth. A provision in the naval appropriation bill requir- 
ing that all coal purchased for the use of the Navy shall be mined 
in an eight-hour workday. I have the honor to be a member of 
the great Committee on Naval Affairs. 

Fifth. The eight-hour bill, extending the operation of eight- 
hour law to all work done for the Goyernment as well as work 
done by the Government. 

Sixth. The dredge-workers’ eight-hour bill, which remedies 
a decision of the Supreme Court and brings all mechanics and 
laborers engaged in river dredging under the provisions of the 
eight-hour law. 

Seventh. The Children’s Bureau bill, to promote child wel- 
fare and to devise means for the development of the children 
who are to be the citizens of to-morrow. 

Eighth. The Bureau of Safety Devices, a bill to create in the 


Department of Labor a clearing house for devices that will 


eliminate, as far as possible, industrial accidents. The crea- 
tion of this bureau is to supply employers and employees with 
the best methods of preventing loss of life and limb. 

Ninth. The farmers’ and laborers’ free-list bill, placing on 
the free list every farming implement, from a garden hoe to a 
thrashing machine. 

Tenth. The parcel-post law, which brings the farmer, mer- 
chant, and manufacturer in direct touch with the consumer at 
a great saving to the people, and which will also help to reduce 
the cost of living. 

Eleventh. The good-roads bill, which appropriates $25,000,000 
for the purpose of giving Federal aid in the construction of 
roads in rural districts. 

Twelfth. The Lever agricultural extension bill, appropriat- 
ing $3,480,000 to promote the welfare of the farmer. 

Thirteenth. Rural credits, a provision in the Federal reserve 
act permitting national banks to make loans on farm lands and 
to rediscount the notes of farmers based on staple agricultural 
products. It is estimated that the new currency law makes 
available $500,000,000 of additional credit for the benefit of the 
farmer and the development of agriculture. 

Fourteenth. The bureau of markets, with an appropriation 
this year of $200,000, for the purpose of investigating the pres- 
ent system of handling, marketing, and utilizing farm products. 
It will aid producers, consumers, and manufacturers, and will 
tend to reduce the cost of living. 

Fifteenth. A provision placing sugar on the free list, thus 
saving more than $100,000,000 annually to the American people. 

Sixteenth. The income tax, which places a tax on the incomes 
of the rich, thus lifting from the backs of the toiling masses of 


part | America the heavy burden of taxation forced upon them by the 


millionaires and tax dodgers of the country. For years the 
plain people of the United States have been clamoring for an 
income tax, and the Sixty-third Congress, marching in the van 
of progress, inserted a provision in the tariff bill compelling the 
rich man to pay his just share of taxation. 

When we look around and see the rich becoming richer and 
the poor becoming poorer; when we read of men drawing divi- 
dends of a million dollars a month, while millions of our people 
have a hard struggle for bread; when we consider that one or 
two dozen men were in a position to create at will a financial 
panic worse than had ever been experienced in any age or coun- 
try, that would paralyze for the time being the industrial life 
of the Nation and bring untold misery and suffering to the peo- 
ple of this country, we should feel thankful that the change has 
come at last. 

Mr. Speaker, the idle rich would like to repeal this law. 
Why? Because it does not tax the men who go down in the 
bowels of the earth to dig our coal; because it does not tax the 
men who build our railroads and work upon them for a liveli- 
hood; because it does not tax the farmers who till the soil to 
feed the world; because it does not tax the men who build our 
cities and our towns; because it does not tax the men who work 
in our shops or behind our counters, but because it does tax 
the rich man, and under its provisions John D. Rockefeller, 
having an estimated capital of $500,000,000 and an annual in- 
come of $50,000,000, will be compelled to pay an annual tax of 
over $3,000,000 a year. 

Seventeenth. The election of United States Senators by di- 
rect vote of the people, which will free the Senate from pos- 
sible control by special interests. 

Eighteenth. A bill providing for the publication of campaign 
expenses before and after election, also fixing a limit on the 
amount which Senators and Representatives may expend in 
elections. 

Nineteenth. The phosphorus match bill to protect the health 
of those employed in the match industry. 


E 
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Twentieth. The railway employees’ arbitration act, creating 
a board of mediation and arbitration. This board is inde- 
pendent of any Government department and reports directly 
to the President of the United States. The first case handled 
by the board involved 42 eastern railroads, employing 92,000 
conductors and trainmen. Their grievances were satisfactorily 
adjusted and without one cent of loss to the employees. 

Mr. Speaker, in the Sixty-second Congress the chairman of 
the Labor Committee of the House was Representative William 
B. Wilson, who worked in the coal mines of Pennsylvania, and 
to whom I have already referred. 

In this Congress that great committee is presided over by 
Hon. Dav J. Lewis, who was also a coal miner in his early 
days, and who worked in the mines of Schuylkill County, the 
district which I have the honor to represent. I know of no 
abler friend of labor’s cause, and certainly none more loyal, 
than Davip J. LEWIS. 

During the consideration of the bill providing for the leasing 
of coal lands in Alaska Mr. Lewis succeeded in having the 
following eight-hour amendment adopted for the benefit of the 
miners: 

Including a restriction of not exceeding t hours’ actual labor 
in any one day for underground workers, except in cases of emergency ; 

rovisions securing the workmen complete freedom of purchas scutes 
ng the Baw Aine of wages at least twice each month lawful money 
of the ted States, and providing proper rules and regulations to 
8 fair and just weighing or measurement of the coal mined by 
eac. . 

I had the pleasure of supporting this amendment. 

Twenty-first. The Alaskan Railway bill, which provides for 
the construction of a Government owned and operated railroad 
in Alaska for the purpose of developing the territory which is 
teeming with coal, timber, minerals, and other natural re- 
sources. It is estimated that the saving to the Government on 
na val fuel alone will amount to $1,350,000 a year. 

Twenty-second. The railroad compensation bill, granting com- 
pensation for injuries to workingmen engaged in interstate 
commerce. 

Twenty-third. The banking and currency bill, which pro- 
vides a plan for concentrating the reserves of 25,000 banks 
under one great Federal reserve association. This bill sounds 
the death knell of the Money Trust and puts an end to trust- 
made financial panics. It makes it impossible for a few high 
financiers ever again to concentrate the wealth of the country in 
Wall Street or elsewhere. Forty-nine Republicans and Pro- 
gressives voted with the Democrats on the final passage of 
this bill. 

Twenty-fourth. The Trade Commission bill, which makes 
unlawful every form of unfair method of competition and cre- 
ates a commission with the power to destroy monopoly. This 
bill passed the House without a dissenting vote. Why was it 
not passed years ago? Because Cannonism blocked its way. 

Twenty-fifth. The railroad securities bill, which prohibits 
the issuance or sale of so-called watered stocks and bonds by 
railroad companies. This bill passed the House by a vote of 352 
to 12, and will prove a great safeguard to the small investor. 

Twenty-sixth. The Clayton antitrust bill, protecting the 
rights, existence, and operations of fraternal, labor, and farmers’ 
organizations, passed the House by a vote of 207 to 54. Its 
anti-injunction provision is as follows: 


tions, or the members thereof, be held or ed be an Illegal 
poration or a conspiracy in restraint of trade under the antitrust laws, 

Mr. Speaker, why should workingmen in cases of dispute 
between employer and employee be restrained by injunction 
from consulting with each other, informing and peacefully ad- 
vising their fellow members in matters of grave importance to 
their unions? Do not the employers of labor meet during the 
period of strikes and trade disputes to confer with one another? 
Then, why should the men who toil be deprived of the same 
right that is given to the representatives of corporations and 
big business? For the past 20 years the representatives of labor 
have been knocking at the doors of Congress pleading for this 
legislation. I wish to say, Mr. Speaker, that I did my full share 
in support of this bill. I would not deny the workingman of 
this great Nation any of the comforts of life to which he is 
entitled, whether he labors in the mill or in the mine, in the 
factory or upon the farm. I yield to none in my regard for the 
man who earns his living by the sweat of his brow. Having 
stood behind the anvil for 10 long years myself, I know what it 
means to labor hard, and I know that labor does not get its full 
reward, 


Twenty-seventh. The Key widows’ pension bill, granting 
pensions to the widows and helpless children of soldiers and 
sailors who served 90 days or more in the Spanish-American 
War, the Philippine Insurrection, or the Boxer War in China. 
This law will bring comfort to many a home made desolate by 
the death of the father who in the day of his youth and yigor 
went forth to defend the flag. 

Twenty-eighth. The Sherwood dollar-a-day pension bill, 
granting a substantial increase to the old soldiers in their 
declining years. 

This bill brings relief to every gray-haired veteran and will 
insure well-deserved comfort to the men who went to the front 
a generation ago, suffered hardships, sacrificed their homes and 
health for the perpetuation of the Union and the preservation 
of our Government. In supporting this measure I have not only 
followed the dictates of my heart, but my vote has been in 
accord with my best judgment. I believe we owe to these old 
warriors a debt of gratitude which we will never be able to pay 
in dollars and cents. Think of the hardship they endured, the 
wounds they received, the great battles they fought, the pri- 
vations they went through, the untold sufferings they experi- 
enced, and the wrecking of careers that otherwise might have 
been successful. Then, add to all this many years of broken 
health, handicapped throughout life by affliction and disease 
contracted during their service, and who would deny them 
liberal pensions in their old age? 

Who would contend for one moment that the debt we owe them 
can ever be paid? Had it not been for their sacrifices and their 
heroic services this would be a divided country and our standing 
among the nations of the world would be far from what it is 
to-day. Thank God, we are at peace with all the world, and the 
men who fought on the side of the North and those who fought 
on the side of the South, those who wore the blue and those 
who wore the gray, now rejoice in the progress that their common 
country has made and are proud to stand shoulder to shoulder, 
united as brothers under one government and one flag. 


WATCHFUL WAITING, 


Mr. Speaker, it is fortunate for the American people that 
we have a great man at the head of our Government at this 
critical time, a man in whose calm courage and sound judgment 
we have the same strong confidence that we haye in his ability 
and patriotism. 

The people of the United States should feel deeply gratified 
that President Wilson pursued the “ watchful-waiting” policy 
and did not plunge this Nation inte a war with Mexico, If he 
had issued a proclamation of war against Mexico, a great 
struggle would now be at its height and some three hundred 
thousand or more American soldiers would be fighting on Mex- 
ican soil, trying to “ restore order” by shooting down the Mex- 
jeans and getting shot in return. Thanks to President Wilson's 
steadfast adherence to the ways of peace, in face of a wide- 
spread hysterical clamor for war, this country is to-day a great 
workshop instead of an armed camp; instead of planting the 
seeds of lasting hatred in the bosom of a neighboring people, he 
has strengthened our bonds of friendship, and gained the re- 
spect and admiration of all the nations of the world. 

President Wilson has worked faithfully and untiringly and 
with unquestioned sincerity for what he considered the best in- 
terests of all mankind. He has worked unceasingly and without 
complaint day in and day out for the rank and file of the people 
and not for any powerful few. He has worked for peace—peace 
at home as well as peace abroad—and his name will go down in 
history as one of the greatest Presidents this country has ever 
known. 

Mr. Speaker, President Wilson believes, first of all, in duty 
to country, on the theory that “he serves his party best who 
serves his country well.” His devotion to duty and the path 
that he has blazed for every Congressman at a time when per- 
sonal advantage would be best served by campaigning in our 
respective districts is well illustrated in the correspondence be- 
tween President Wilson and the chairman of the national Demo- 
cratic congressional committee. I feel that I-can not better con- 
clude these remarks than by quoting that correspondence: 

CHAIRMAN DOREMUS’S LETTER TO THE PRESIDENT. 


SEPTEMBER Í, 1914. 

My DEAR MR. PRESIDENT: For some time the national Democratie 
ig ETTE committee has been receiving requests from every State 
in the Union urging us to enlist your active participation in the impor» 
tant election contest just before us. These uests come from scores of 
friends of your administration, whe view with intense de and satis- 
faction the splendid achievements that have resulted through, tọ use 
the cooperation of one “human being with other 


of the American people and that your presence among them would be 
to them a source of much gratification. 
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I realize how occupied you are in these trying days and how stead- 
fastly you have remained at your post of duty, 2 the best 
Interests of all the people in this great erisis, and that reason I 
almost hesitate 2o. ake ae Py myn egal LE e 
paign. However, it is important t we who are responsible for put- 
ting before the American people in the coming election contest as 
we can the splendid record of evement of your administration 


Frank E. DOREMTS. 
THR PRESIDENT'S REPLY, 
SEPTEMBER 4, 1914. 


Sige gem wi 

generation. great con- 

for which the comez has 

has with the approval and su 

. of judicions men of all parties, and we have abundant reason 
congratulate ourselves upon the record that has been made during the 


busy 17 months we have devoted to our great legislative task. Cer- 
ordin our- 


our 


in which there 
cheat het ats a noel 
things ac accomp t „ an wo 
— entirely convincing. It is a record which shows us at peace with 
all the world; the questions which plagued business with doubt and 
e and irresponsible criticism out of the way, 

settled and disposed of; the apparent antagonism between Government 
and business cleared away and brought an end with the plain 
reckoning accomplished; the th for sure-footed adjustment clear 
ahead us, prosperity certain to come by means which all can 
approve and applaud. 


MORE WORK TO BE DONE. 


Moreover, there is a program of another kind ahead of us to which 
it is inspiriting to look forward—a program free from debate except 
as to the best means by which to accomplish what all desire. I. 
great questions immediately ahead of us are the buil up of our 
—— Rosier —＋ — that that — 2 in the — 57 —.— aa 

versification of our fore commerce an e systematic serva: 
and economic use of our national resourees, subjects much talked about 
but little acted upon. There are other of constructive 
legislation waiting to be done to which we 
controversy except, as I have said, as to the best wa 

I believe that ways can be found to do these 
if the country will give us its generous support 
them; and it would have been > ones eas 
given again colleagues such as I have had in 
2 during the present memorable session. 

man 


3 
485 


his job can best be done. FFC 

— . to keep us in close and active eon an 
relieve in every Ie ay NA einem Sk sree De ee ent dee 
during the continuance of the present extraordinary conditions. 

job, I now know, can be done best only if I devote 

and attention to it, and think of no but the du 
I am not at — and shall not be, so far as I can now see, to turn 
away from those duties to undertake any kind of political canvass. 


A TWOFOLD RESPONSIBILITY. 


3 se present pomama i am — aware of the twofold 
am called to respo! 
2 as President of due inital States and the scar yond un 


country, both domestic and foreign. The of Congress have a nat- 
ural and customary t; the work of Houses can be and will be 
finished ; Congress can But the President can 

in times like from his official a e 
while, Too much ds upon his keeping all the threads of what is 


conclusion that I can not in any ordi- 
; that 


TO BE JUDGED BY RECORD. 


I shall no doubt take occasion as opportunity offers 
haps restate to the country in the clearest and most 
can command the things which the Democratic Party has attempted to 
doin the settlement of rat qu which have for many a long year 
roar for solution, and I earnestly hope that will generously open 

eir minds to what I may have to say; but I not allow m 
ness to win their approval or my earnest desire to be granted by thelr 
suffrages the support of another to interfere with the daily por. 
formance of my official duties or distract my mind from them. The 
record men make ks for itself. The country can not be deceived con- 
cerning it, and will assay it justly. What it chief 
mands and what it will certainly be most surely won 5 


7 


y is the perform- 


to state and per- 
convincing terms I | 


expects and de- 


ance of Cuty withont fear or fayor and without regard to personal con- 


certainly this is a time when America expects every man to đo 
his duty without grr oe of profit or advantage to himself America is 
than any America can not properly be served by any 


man who for a moment measures his interest st her advantage. 
things. 


Even littie men will rejoice to be stimulated and guide: 
an heroic example. Parties wili fare well enough without nursing if the 

who make them up and the men who lead them forget themselves 
HF ies Bos cause and set a great people forward on the path of liberty 


Cordially and sincerely, yours, Wooprow WILSON. 


Atlantic Deeper Waterways Association. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN H. SMALL, 


OF NORTH CAROLINA, 
Ix toe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuesday, September 29, 1914. 


Mr, SMALL. Mr. Speaker, under the leave granted by the 
House, I have the honor to submit a copy of the address de- 
Uvered by Hon. J. Hairpron Moore, president of the Atlantic 
Deeper Waterways Association, at the recent meeting of the 
association held in New York, beginning September 22, 1914. 1 
also append a copy of the resolutions adopted by the association. 
This association was organized in the city of Philadelphia in 
1907, since which time annual meetings have been held at Balti- 
more, Norfolk, Providence, Richmond, New London, and Jack- 
sonville, all of which have been attended by a large number of 
delegates representing all the States on the Atlantic seaboard. 

This association was organized for the purpose of promoting 
the most important series of waterways in the United States, 
It stands for the construction of an intracoastal waterway from 
Maine to Florida. It comprises a series of canalized links con- 
necting the various sounds and bays along the seaboard. It 
will comprise a trunk line connecting with each other thou- 
sands of miles of rivers extending into the interior, and will 
intersect and serve that section of the country most largely, 
populated with varied and large industries and offering the 
most prolific commerce, 

The recent session was unique in that it was not held con- 
tinuously in the same city. The session convened in New York 
City on September 22, 1914, and on the following day the dele- 
gates boarded the steamer Berkshire, the largest river steamer 
in the world, upon which the delegates lived during the re- 
mainder of the week. On the 23d an inspection was made of 
the harbor of New York, including both the Hudson and East 
Rivers and a visit to Perth Amboy. On the 24th, 25th, and 26th 
the delegates visited West Point, Newburgh, Poughkeepsie, 
Kingston, Hudson, Albany, and Troy. In each of these cities 
the most generous courtesies were extended and the utmost 
enthusiasm prevailed. Particularly was this true of Albany and 
Troy, where longer stops were made. Unquestionably these 
visits were educational, and the citizens of the Empire State 
recognized in a peculiar way the relation of the great Hudson 
River to transportation, and the importance of their great 
State barge canal connecting the upper Hudson at Troy with 


| Lake Erie at Buffalo. To the citizens of all these cities upon 


this beautiful river the delegates expressed the deep sense of 


| their appreciation for their generous reception and for the 


opportunity of mingling with so progressive a citizenship. 
ANNUAL ADDRESS OF THE PRESIDENT. 

The address of President Moors follows: 

“Ladies and gentlemen of the convention, when New York’s 
representatives came to Jacksonville last year to ask for the 
seventh annual convention of the Atlantic Deeper Waterways 
Association some of us had misgivings about meeting in the 
great metropolis. The annual conventions held elsewhere, from 
Rhode Island, on the north, to Florida, on the south, had 
aroused the civic spirit of the communities into which we had 
gone, and we wondered if we would be equally successful in 


| New York. We did not cherish the thought of being engulfed 


in the whirlpool rapids of this city’s mighty commercial activi- 
ties. Some of us were even skeptical, as the friends of Bunyan 
were when he sought their opinion on the wisdom of printing 
»The Pilgrim's Progress.” 

“ Some said, ‘ John. 


rint it’; others said, Not so’; 
“Some said, It mig 


t do good'; others said, No.“ 
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“But the invitation was cordial, and we saw in it an oppor- 
tunity to gratify the long-pent desire of many of the delegates 
and members to view the historic Hudson to the entrance of 
the Erie Canal, which is now officially called the New York 
State Barge Canal system, and which leads our intracoastal 
waterway project on to the Great Lakes and through to Canada. 
We relished thé thought of meeting our loyal friends of Albany 
and Troy and of visiting various points along the Hudson, where 
the spirit of waterway transportation has not wholly died out 
and where there is evidence of intent to again do business by 
water with the outside world. We wanted to see the work that 
is being done to clear the river and to prepare for trade with 
the Pacific coast through the Panama Canal. We were proud 
of the part we had played in producing a revival of interest 
along the river and promoting the work of its improvement. 
We were also desirous of inspecting the harbor of New York, 
for, as Americans, we were proud of New York and cheerfully 
accorded it first place amongst the American ports. So finally 
we decided to come to New York, not only to enjoy the pleasure 
of the visit, but to unfold our plans, to discuss our progress, 
nnd to invite cooperation; and this whether Father Knicker- 
bocker condescended to put his ear to the ground or not. 


“SEW YORK’S SUPREMACY CONCEDED, 


“We all concede New York’s supremacy as a port. Limited 
as it is for area in which to do business, it must necessarily 
expand, and in expanding it must effect new combinations and 
cooperate on new projects. Here is where we believe the actual 
necessities of the port require a closer attention to inland water- 
way development. But great as it is and greater as its future 
may be, New York was not always the pert of first importance 
in the United States. A little over a century ago Philadelphia, 
100 miles inland from the sea, held the first place. It was the 
struggle to reach the West through Pennsylvania from the port 
of Philadelphia that stirred the energies of New York, and it 
was the inspiration of Clinton to attach the Great Lakes to the 
sea, through the Mohawk Valley and the Hudson, that made 
sure and lasting the greatness of the port. 


“BUILT ERIE CANAL UNAIDED. 


“The realization of the dreams of Clinton and his confreres 
was not affected without great labor and expenditure. The 
public documents of 1811, 1812, and thereabouts tell the story of 
an unsympathetic Congress and a doubting commercial world. 
Did the other States cheerfully cooperate with New York in the 
construction of the Erie Canal? They did not. Congress even 
disregarded a proposition that public lands such as we are still 
giving away to settlers in one form or another should be mort- 
gaged to raise money for the enterprise. But the canal was 
built and it was New York money that built it, and the expendi- 
ture of that money aided in the development of the western 
country from beyond the Great Lakes to the sea. 

“ERIE CANAL MADE NEW YORK. 


“The port of New York, now grown to such proportions that 
its boundary lines are bulging with the accumulations of trade, 
may have forgotten some of its history, but the Erie Canal con- 
tributed more than any other factor in putting it upon the 
world’s map. The people of New York have spent more than 
$150,000,000 building the old canal and reconstructing it for 
modern use, and that $150,000,000, whether in New York it be 
a mere bagatelle or not, is more than our glorious Federal Goy- 
ernment spent upon all the rivers, harbors, and canals along 
the 1,800 miles of the Atlantic coast from the Continental era 
down to 1907. 

“NEW YORK GREATEST REVENUE PRODUCER, 

“The value of the port of New York to all the States of the 
Union, including those who refuse to assist in the construction 
of the Erie Canal, is beyond the realm of computation, but in 
the matter of customs receipts alone the report of the United 
States Treasurer for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1913, 
shows that there was collected at the customhouse of New York 
and turned into the United States Treasury the sum of 
$208,600,000, or approximately two-thirds of all the customs 
revenues collected at all the ports and customhouses of the coun- 
try. It may be argued that in collecting these enormous duties 
New York is acting as the agent of the Government and that all 
the people of all the States are entitled to participate in them, 
but even so it is a fair question whether; when confronted by 
its own necessities for properly doing business for the Govern- 
ment and the rest of the States, New York shall be obliged to 
stand aside and yield an unequal proportion of all these revenues 
to nonproducing rivers and harbors elsewhere, and then tax 
itself and its own people for the improvements required for the 
benefit of other States. 


“GIVES MUCH, RECEIVES LITTLE, 


“Attention is drawn to this matter particularly because it has 
not yet dawned upon many of the great journals of New York, 
nor upon most of its active citizens, that brilliant as has been 
the city’s career in the world of commerce and finance, New 
York is yet contributing, through its enormous population and 
its tremendous revenue-creating power, to the upbuilding of the 
whole country while it has been indifferent to many of the essen- 
tials of its own welfare. What, for instance, does the average 
New Yorker of to-day know of the antiquated canal across the 
State of New Jersey to the Delaware River that once, before it 
was absorbed by the railroads, was one of the greatest, if not 
the chief, feeder for New York’s commerce? And though New 
York of to-day, in its search for operating space, is building to 
the clouds and tunneling beneath the rivers, though it is de- 
pendent upon railroads that are crowded with freight, what has 
it done to aid in the relief that might be afforded if this old- 
time avenue of communication were opened up to the public 
service? 


“Until a few brief years ago New York was content that its 
picturesque and serviceable stream, the Hudson, should sink into 
disuse. A swifter means of communication had paralleled the 
river and the onward rush of trade and commerce was diverted 
from its channel. What did the mighty metropolis do to re- 
store the Hudson to its rightful use as a burden bearer of com- 
merce when the railroads groaned under their burdens and ship- 
ments were everywhere delayed? 


“ INTEREST AWAKENED. 


“It was not until 1909, when the agitation of the Atlantic 
Deeper Waterways Association for a restoration of water com- 
munication in the East began to take a firm hold upon the people 
that Congress was induced again to turn its attention to the 
Hudson River. The average New Yorker was too busy to pay 
attention to the Hudson River, through which had come the 
very foundations of the city. 

“And what of the other serviceable channels of the city’s 
business life? Two of the most productive streams of the whole 
country are the Arthur Kill, which separates Staten Island 
from New Jersey, and the Harlem River, which separates Man- 
hattan from The Bronx. Only in recent years have these two 
small streams, each of them many times stronger in tonnage 
than the Mississippi, received even the friendly notice of Con- 
gress. It is noteworthy that up to 1907, when, according to 
White House conference statistics, the substantial and thickly 
populated States of the Atlantic seaboard had received but 
$140,000,000 of a total of all Government appropriations for 
rivers and harbors then amounting to $552,000,000—the little 
Arthur Kill, only 12 miles long, and contributing vastly to New 
York’s customs receipts, was receiving $5,000 per annum from the 
Government for maintenance, while the people of the lower Mis- 
sissippi, from St. Louis to New Orleans, were suggesting a 14- 
foot channel that would cost $128,000,000, at an annual main- 
tenance cost of $6,500,000. 


“* PORK-BARREL’ CRY OLD. 


“The great magazines were then complaining of the ‘ pork 
barrel’ very much as they do now, and as the reader who is 
looking for sensations seldom discriminates it is possible the 
Arthur Kill, with its thirty-odd millicns of tonnage, suffered its 
share of criticism for accepting $5,000 of “ pork” when more 
than $200,000,000 of customs were taken in at the port of New 
York. Conditions have improved since then, for instead of being 
satisfied with efforts to secure a 21-foot channel the present 
Arthur Kill project contemplates a 25-foot channel, at an esti- 
mated cost of $2,130,000 and an annual maintenance cost of 
$50,000. The Harlem River, which, reporting a tonnage of up- 
ward of 15,000,000 in 1912, had not received from the Federal 
Government more than $1,500,000 for improvement up to 1907, 
has also been doing better under the vigorous pressure of the 
local Congressmen, who have also been active in the work of 
this association. The present project for a deeper Harlem con- 
templates the expenditure of $8,550,000. Thus, from mere drib- 
lets in the bucket, appropriations for these worthy eastern proj- 
ects began to advance just as others had been advancing, many 
of them without the same high degree of merit and necessity. 

“The conditions that held in New York in 1907 were reflected 
in other eastern cities like Philadelphia, Boston, Baltimore, 
Norfolk, Savannah, and Jacksonville, and the purpose of the 
Atlantic Deeper Waterways Association was to enlist the in- 
terest of these great factors in life and trade along the coast, to 
the end that recognition might ultimately be obtained for east- 
ern streams that, once improved, would come to the relief of a 
growing and congested population. 
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“A HUMANE PROPOSITION, ` 

“In other sections of the country associations had been or- 
ganized and were pressing hard upon Congress for recognition. 
They were making great progress, and gradually, through ef- 
fective organization and cooperation, were building up their 
rivers and harbors and their sections of the country, while great 
rivers and harbors of the East were languishing and forsaken. 
A union of forces for the ultimate attainment of a great intra- 
coastal waterway from New England to Florida, therefore, was 
timely. It was no extravagant or chimerical proposition, but 
one which nature had pointed out, and which our forefathers 
had kept steadily in mind. And there were intense human con- 
siderations behind it. In 10 years, from 1900 to 1910, the num- 
ber of sea disasters along the coast had increased to 5,700. 
They involved the loss of 2,200 lives and the destruction of 
$40,000,000 of property. In addition, the coastwise sailing ves- 
sels were disappearing from the sea and barge traffic was asking 
for free and unobstructed passage on the inland waterways. 
The growth of population and the increase of commerce called 
for relief, The railroads of the country were then overdone, 
and cheaper transportation rates, especially for bulky freight, 
were generally demanded. So communities were aroused, and 
they in turn aroused their tives in Congress, with the 
result that every Eastern State began to thrill with waterways 
enthusiasm. The association asked for a survey of the proposed 
intracoastal waterway, and Congress granted it. This was in 
1909. z 

“ Incidentally many other long-neglected projects were stimu- 
lated. The Hudson River improvement between Troy and Cox- 
sackie commenced. Projects round about the harbor of New 
York were revived and a new interest was awakened in the 
New Jersey kills. steadily and surely along the 
coast, holding our main project intact and gaining recognition 
for subsidiary projects from Maine to Florida, the association 
continued to gain popular favor. 

“ NEW YORK’S AWAKENING. 

“At the Richmond convention in 1911 we had the great satis- 
faction of welcoming an important convert in the lamented 
Mayor Gaynor, of New York. With clear vision, Mayor Gaynor 
pictured the possibilities of the continuous waterway chain as 
advocated by the association. He saw it connected up link by 
link, until the terrors of the sea were no longer formidable and 
until the North and the South were united through the inland 
waters which nature had evidently provided for the purpose. 
He told of the influence this natural highway for the inter- 
change of commerce would have upon the other carriers in re- 
lieving congestion and in moderating the rates of freight. He 
acknowledged the part that New York should play in this great 
development. If that city, greater in his judgment than any 
other in the world, was to continue to hold its prestige, the 
avenues of approach must be as numerous, as safe, and as sery- 
iceable as possible. He observed what it meant to improve the 
East River by Hell Gate and to connect New York with Boston 
through Long Island Sound and the waterways projected to 
avoid Point Judith and Cape Cod. He discerned that the infiu- 
ence of the city would extend north by way of the Hudson River 
to Canada and the Great Lakes; and with keen perception he 
pointed out the advantages that must accrue to the North, to 
the South, to the East, and to the West through the improve- 
ment and liberation from railroad control of the incompetent 
canals, now holding under toll the water roads across the State 
of New Jersey to the Delaware River, through the peninsula 
of Delaware and Maryland into the Chesapeake Bay, and on 
to the fertile lands of Virginia and the Carolinas. The voice of 
the mayor was the voice of prophecy, and now after his depart- 
ure, it is gratifying to note the interest manifested in our great 
project by those who have succeeded him in prominence and 

er, 
Toy “ GOV, GLINN AND MAYOR MITCHEL INTERESTED, 

“The present governor of New York has already indicated his 
sympathy with the work. He spoke effectively at the last meet- 
ing of the Rivers and Harbors Congress in Washington, but it 
remained for the present mayor of New York, Mr. Mitchel, to 
make an official New York request in support of the Congress- 
men seeking Government recognition for the waterway needs 
of that city. In company with our veteran Member, Col. JOSEPH 
A. GouLpEN, and other earnest New Yorkers, Mayor Mitchel put 
in an appearance before the Rivers and Harbors Committee of 
Congress early in the present year. The mayor supported the 
project for the improvement of the East River at Hell Gate, the 
Harlem River, and the Bronx Kills. Due to his work and the 
aroused interest of the New York Representatives, favorable con- 
sideration by the House and Senate committees was finally ob- 
tained. The project, as a whole, contemplates the expenditure 
of $13,500,000, and though it is in danger along with other east- 


ern projects in the rivers and harbors bill now pending in the 

Senate, it is nevertheless an achievement, indicating that New 

York has at last determined to stand up for what is right.* 
“REVIEW OF PAST YEAR’S WORK. 

“With these well-intentioned references to our busy New 
York friends, I shall take up the general work of the associa- 
tion since the Jacksonville convention. The resolutions of that 
convention cited the favorable reports of the United States 
Army engineers on the various links of the intracoastal chain 
and urged the immediate acquisition of the Chesapeake & Dela- 
ware Canal, or in default of an agreement of sale by the pres- 
ent owners, then the acquisition of the canal by condemnation 
proceedings. The fight was made before the Rivers and Harbors 
Committee of Congress, which granted a hearing January 15, 
1914, and finally incorporated the project in the House bill. It 
was fought upon the floor, but the advocates of the project were 
able to hold the item in the bill, and it passed with an appro- 
priation of $1,300,000. This sum being deemed insufficient, the 
fight was resumed before the Senate Committee on Commerce, 
and after investigation by the Committee on Coast and Insular 
Survey, of which Senator Sautssury, of Delaware, was chair- 
man, the valuation of the canal was raised to $2,250,000 and 
provision was made for condemnation proceedings if the Secre- 
tary of War should fail to purchase at a price within the 
appropriation. 

“FILIBUSTER HINDERS BILI/S PASSAGE. 

“Owing to a filibuster started in the Senate with the obvious 
purpose of defeating the bill, an amended bill in the nature of 
a substitute was reported from the Committee on Commerce 
September 14, the present month. This substitute cut out the 
appropriation for the canal property, but let the condemnation 
clause remain. Numerous other items in the bill for eastern, 
western, and southern projects were also attacked, and at the 
time this address was written, Saturday, September 19, a new 
compromise suggestion was being considered looking to the 
elimination of all new projects from the measure. At that 
time, unfortunately, bad feeling on the part of Senators and 
Representatives, charges and countercharges with regard to 
extravagance, night sessions of the Senate to kill off speeches, 
and not a little politics, all superinduced in part by the desire 
of worn-out legislators to quit Congress and go home, seriously 
threatened the bill.“ 

“DELAY HAS CAUSED WASTE. 


“The bill should have been passed and made effective before 
the ist of July. The failure of appropriations because of the 
delay resulted in the stoppage of work upon many important 
revenue-producing streams like the Delaware River on the Atlan- 
tie coast and the Columbia River on the Pacific. A serious and 
unpardonable interruption of public work occurred at the Troy 
Dam, which we are to inspect on Saturday. By reason of the 
failure of appropriations, due to these senatorial filibusters, 
work upon the great walls of the dam has been stopped in mid- 
stream. This sort of waste is not creditable, even though those 
responsible for it believe a public service is being performed 
in attacking projects which they think are unworthy. There 
ought to be some method by which the work can be continued 
to completion when once the Government authorizes the start. 

“ INTRACOASTAL PROJECT SET BACK. : 


Whatever the fate of the rivers and harbors bill, the damage 
already done and the delay occasioned need not necessarily con- 
tinue beyond the 4th of next March. Another bill must be con- 
sidered before the close of the present Congress, and if the busi- 
ness interests believe themselves aggrieved the way is open for 
them to discuss the question with their Senators and Repre- 
sentatives. Our regret with respect to the action of the Senate 
arises from the fact that further delay will ensue before our 
task in connection with the Chesapeake & Delaware Canal 
and the other links of the intracoastal chain is completed. 


“ CHESAPEAKE & DELAWARE CANAL CRUCIAL LINK. 


“The way is open to the sea below Cape Hatteras; the Chesa- 
peake & Albemarle Canal has been taken over by the Govern- 
ment, and its improvement is under way. The course now leads 
up from below Cape Hatteras, through the sounds of North 
Carolina and the waterways of Virginia, into Hampton Roads 
and Chesapeake Bay. The next step is to clear the Chesapeake 
& Delaware Canal barrier from Chesapeake Bay to the Dela- 
ware River, and the course will then be open to Trenton, N. J. 
Thence it lies across New Jersey to the harbor of New York. 
The Chesapeake & Delaware Canal is the crucial link, and it 
means much to commerce. Thirteen miles across the peninsula 
and 500 miles of inland waters are connected. The cost of the 
improvement at 12 feet, as estimated by the Army Engineers, is 


1 This item finally went down with the bill. 
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$10,500,000, purchase cost and all. Nearly 1,000,000 tons now 
pay tolls annually to the existing canal monopoly. Ten times 
that tonnage would use the canal if it were improved and made 
free. Even the Panama Cana“ does not offer a better immediate 
prospect than this. The canal will save an outside sailing dis- 
tance around the peninsula of approximately 325 miles. It is 
too big a project, too worthy a project, too needful a project to 
be longer delayed. The Government needs this waterway for 
strategic purposes as much as commerce needs it for shipping. 

$ = 85 2 * $ * * 

“ NAVIGABILITY OF SUSQUEHANNA. 


“ Your president took up in Congress and with the War De- 
partment the question of the navigability of the Susquehanna 
River, which in 1904 with all its tributaries had been declared 
nonnavigable above the Maryland line, and is privileged to re- 
port the revoeation of the executive order which brought about 
that odd condition. The construction of bridges and dams across 
navigable streams has played no little part in the general prob- 
lem of waterways, and in New England in particular bridges 
and dams have obtained decided advantage over navigation and 
to some extent have impeded progress in that direction. The 
danger of this sort of thing on the Susquehanna and its tribu- 
taries was apparent; not that overland transportation should 
necessarily, be impeded, but that waterway transportation should 
also not necessarily be destroyed. 

“The Susquehanna River courses through New York, Pennsyl- 
vania, and Maryland and empties into Chesapeake Bay. It is 
a great feeder of the intracoastal waterway. To close it up 
for 400 miles and take it out of the jurisdiction of the United 
States Army Engineers involved a serious question. Therefore 
the action of the War Department in declaring the stream navi- 
gable, in accordance with the opinion of the Judge Advocate 
General in line of the questions raised by this association, re- 
lieves an embarrassing situation and contributes to the mainte- 
nance of hitherto conceded rights of navigation. 

H CAPE COD CANAL COMPLETED. 


„I do not wish to close this address without a word of con- 
gratulation to Mr. August Belmont, of New York, and his asso- 
ciates, who have succeeded in completing the Cape Cod Canal, 
in which work the association has had a friendly interest. For 
more than 200 years the opening of a canal through Cape Cod 
to aid shipping and save life imperiled in rounding the cape 
had been agitated in State and Nation. Nothing but surveys 
ever resulted. Neither the State nor the Government cared to 
undertake the work, although in 25 years prior to 1910 the 
wrecks upon Cape Cod had mounted up to 1,000. Mr, Belmont 
may have had the business side of the undertaking in mind, but 
I am persuaded the terrific loss of life and property in fog and 
storm outside the cape had something to do with his final deter- 
mination to embark in the enterprise. The 8-mile cut was made, 
and in July last the canal was sufficiently advanced to open for 
business at a depth of 15 feet. It is a great piece of work, 
creditable alike to the founder and the engineers. If there be 
critics of the canal among the economists, the engineers, or the 
deep-sea sailors, it should be remembered that the task was enor- 
mous, and that the difficulties in connection with it have been 
overcome. What the Government failed to do Mr. Belmont and 
his associates did. ‘They stepped in where the Government 
neglected or ‘feared to tread,’ and the glory of the achievement 
is theirs. 

* * ** * $ * a 
“WORK MUST CONTINUE. 

“The work of the association, of course, is not yet finished. 
Until the filibuster in the Senate threatened the success of the 
river and harbor bill it was believed the long and earnest seven 
years’ fight for the vital link in the Atlantic intracoastal water- 
way had been won. But the opposing allies have obtained a 
technical advantage, and again the friends of the project may 
have to gird on their armor and drum up recruits. Senators 
and Representatives must be pursued with every honest and 
reasonable endeavor until in this respect the public welfare is 
effectively served. The project is big, but it is meritorious; it 
may cost something, but it is urgently needed; and the agitation 
for it should continue. until victory perches upon our banners. 
Men in public life may tire of the repetition of well-worn facts, 
but, after all, the voices of individual citizens are potential in 
public affairs. When those voices are united they will be heard. 
They are the more likely to be heard when they speak the truth, 
and the strength of the Atlantic intracoastal project rests upon 
its merit and the truth.” 

Resolutions adopted by the Atlantic Deeper Waterways Association at 
its seventh annual convention, September 26, 1914. 


We, the delegates and members of the Atlantic Deeper Waterways 
Association, in seventh annual convention assembled, in the city and 


State of New York, reaffirm to the Congress and people of the United 
States the importance and wisdom of assured progress toward com- 
pletion of the series of connecting waterways advocated by this asso- 
ciation, approved by the Engineer Corps of the United States Army, 
and already adopted in part by Congress. Completion of these con- 
necting waterways will establish a standard-gauge trunk line, util 

the existing bays and ‘sounds along the Atlantic seaboard, and Pre ~ 
ing through communication between New England and Florida. It 

1 connect also the great seaports of the Atlantic seaboard, its in- 
dustrial centers, and its areas of natural production. It will join the 
navigable rivers of the Atlantic slope, now unrelated units of traffic, 
into a comprehensive interconnected commercial system. It will, fur- 
thermore, by utilizing the Hudson River and the New York State barge- 
canal system, join the traffic of the Great Lakes and the St. Lawrence 
Valley to the entire coastal region. ‘ 

The traffic to be developed on this great waterway system is of a 
type required by changing conditions of commerce. Increasing cost 
of construction, operation, and maintenance are seriously capping the 
coastwise sailing fleet. The diversion of its tonnage to established 
steamship lines tends to concentrate traftic at the larger ports and to 
diminish the activities of intermediate sections less Hilder! situated 

n 


for ocean trade. Such separation of the seaboard districts into areas 
alternately progressive and retrograde is a bad economic policy. The 
prosperity the entire region depends upon the continuous productive- 


0 
ness of all its sections. The prosperity of the Atlantic seaboard is 
important to the entire Nation, because of the preponderance of popu- 
lation and industry there existing, dependent for its subsistence in la 
pert on the t interior. The interests of the seaboard are closely 
nterwoven with those of the Inland States. 

The cheapest method of transportation is by water, and the cheapest 
form of water transportation is by unrigged craft or barge. Govern- 
ment statistics show that as the coastwise fleet declines the barge 
fleet grows, and it is evident that the barge can reach and serve great 
areas which can not be served by other forms of water conveyance. 
The intelligent expansion of bares traffic on comprehensive lines is 
an important factor in reducing the costs of all commodities, in lower- 
ing the cost of living, and in increasing the efficiency of the United 
States for domestic and foreign commerce. 

These principles repeatedly stated by the Atlantic Deeper Waterways 
Association have been fully indorsed by the Army Engineers and recog- 
nized in Congress by the partial adoption of measures calculated to 
carry them into effect. In reaffirming them at this time we call upon 
commercial and industrial interests of the entire Nation to support 
them and to press steadfastly toward their realization: It is therefore 
` Resolved, at we urge upon Congress the advisability and im- 
poene of steady progress at a reasonable rate of speed on all the 
inks of the intracoastal-waterway chain as recommended by the Army 
Engineers, and more specifically as follows : 

“ Resolred, That we favor the immediate acquisition of the Chesa- 

e & Delaware Canal upon such terms as may be agreed upon, or, 

default of sgroomont, by condemnation proceedings ; i 

“ Resolved, That we u upon Congress the prompt improvement of 
this waterway into a sea-level canal of the dimensions recommended by 
the engineers ; 

“ Resolved, That we favor the adoption by Con of the New Jer- 
sey Canal project, as recommended by the Army Engineers, for a mod- 
ern waterway between Raritan Bay and the Delaware River; the con- 
clusion of an arrangement with the State of New Jersey for presenta- 
tion of the right of way, and for early inception of the work; 

“ Resolved, That we favor the steady progress of work on the water- 
way from Norfolk to Beaufort until its completion in accordance with 
the plans of the engineers already accepted and realized to the extent 
of the purchase of the Chesapeake & Albemarle Canal; 

“ Resolved, That we favor the construction of the necessary links 
to provide a continuous waterway between Beaufort, N. C., and the 
Cape Fear River, N. C., and thence to the St. Johns River, in Florida, 
and the continuance of this waterway 5 acquisition by the Gov- 
ernment, upon such terms as the Army gineers may recommend, of 
the Florida East Coast Canal and the subsequent improyement of the 
same ; 

“ Resolved, That the improvement of the navigable rivers and water- 
ways within the Atlantic seaboard district and connecting with the 
intracoastal waterway upon standard dimensions of the capacity deter- 
mined by the engineers is of much more than local 9 and 
anos be considered in relation to the general intracoastal waterway 
plan; 

e Resolved, That as an essential part of the intracoastal system, we 
fayor such further Federal improvement of the up r Hudson River and 
of Lake Champlain as may be needed for the handling of modern traffic ; 

“ Resolved, That we reaffirm the opinion of this association as in- 
cluded in the resolutions adopted at our New London convention, in 1912: 

“*That we demand the adoption of a national policy of waterway 
improvement which shall gauge the amount of the appropriation ac- 
corame to the commerce, existing and prospective, that will be served 
by such improvement; 

„That the Atlantic intracoastal waterway, exceeding, as It does, 
in its commercial importance ali other projects of waterway improve- 
ment, deserves and should receive the means for its completion in a 
corre BPs ser equal to that accorded to projects in other sections of the 

Init ates.’ ” 


DEPLORE OPPOSITION TO THB BILL. 


of all interior waterways aud Ge neg the development of transporta- 
It is not for us to 


contention and leave the question for the determination of that body. 
Filibustering is a sort of legislative boycott, which should not be exer- 
cised in opposition to one of the rightful functions of government 
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An annual budget followed by annual appropriations is equally as 
essential for apy ero tie and economical improvement tod — ea 
mance of our harbors and waterways as for any of the other activities 
and functions of the General Government, 

Resolved, That this association requests the Congress to make = 70 
vision at this session for the continued improvement of all meritorious 
— heretofore adopted and for such additional 2 as require 
ediate consideration in the interest ot our expanding commerce. 


TERMINALS AND RATES. 


We realize that the deepening of harbors and providing channels for 
our interior waterways does not of necessity result in the development 
of commerce. Water carriers must be provided. These carriers must 
.be provided with other facilities. At every considerable transfer point 
terminals must be aora These terminals should have ample water 
front and be provided with capacious warehouses. They should be 
equip with modern syplie noes for transferring freight cheaply and 
ex! tiously, and should be physically connected by belt lines with 
all the railroads serving the community. These water terminals and 
belt lines should preferably be owned by the municipality or the State 
and operated in the interest of the public, which they are designed to 
serve. There must be put into effect a system of prorating in traffic 
rates between the water carriers and the railroads such as exists be- 
tween connecting lines of railways. 

Resolved, That we urge upon the Interstate Commerce Commission 
the enforcement of existing law for prorating between water carriers 
and railways in interstate traffic and that 8 Appropriations 
for waterways be conditioned u local cooperation in providing ter- 
8 The States should discharge a similar function in intrastate 

affic, 

Resolved, That water carriers and railways should be coordinated 
as carriers of traffic, 


NEW YORK BARGE CANAL. 


Resolved, That we earnestly deplore the inaction of Congress by 
which the great canal system of New York State, now nearing comple- 
tion, is beng deprived of access to deep water on the upper Hudson 
River, By the intervention of the Government the State was prevented 
from constructing the necessary dam and lock at the head of river 
navigation at Troy, Congress having made that dam and the river 
itself a Federal project of improvement as far as Waterford, where the 
Barge Canal enters the river. Work is discontinued on the Troy Dam 
indefinitely, and even if resumed will probably be unfinished when the 
State work is completed. A State investment of nearly $140,000,000 
is thereby held unproductive until Congress provides for the completion 
of the $5,200,000 Federal project. The annual loss in interest to New 
York State is greater than the total cost of the Government's under- 
taking. This is one of many important projects which are jeopardized 
by hesitation and parsimony in waterway improvement, 


WATERWAYS OF NEW YORK CITY AND VICINITY. 


Resolved, That we 1 to the urgency of Diad action by. Con- 
pa in providing for the improvement of the st River, the Harlem 

iver, and the Bronx Kills, as recommended by the Army engineers, 
Municipal improvements of vast importance are being blocked until the 
Government undertakes this work. This work, essential to the com- 
merce of New York and to the development of New York 8 is one of 
the many projects eliminated from the river and harbor bill by the 
sweeping amendment in the Senate which cut out all new projects from 
the pending bill. We unhesitatingly assert that the policy of excludin 
new projects from the river and harbor bill because they are new, an 
the choos of old projects because they have already been approved, 
is a bad policy, because it settles nothing as to the relative merits of 
the different projects and sets a bad precedent for future legislation, 

CANADIAN CONNECTION, 

Resolved, That in the opinion of this association the United States 
Government through appropriate legislation should enter into negotia- 
tions with the Dominion of Canada by which the two Governments will 
cooperate upon equitable terms in the construction of a canal or water- 
way connecting ke Champlain with the St. Lawrence River, the 
termini and route to be located as best to subserve the interest of 
commerce. 


On the Depositing of Additional Money in the Banks for 
Crop-Moving Purposes. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CHARLES H. BURKE, 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA, 
In roe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, October 1, 1914. 


Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. Mr. Speaker, on the 4th of 
last month the President addressed the Congress, assembled in 
joint session in this Chamber, and said: 

I come to ask very carnestly that additional revenue be provided for 
the Government. 5 

He further said: 

The Treasury itself could get along for a considerable period, no 
doubt, without immediate resort to new sources of taxation, but at 
what cost to the business of the community? Approximately 
STULO a large part of the present Treasury balance, is now on 

eposit with national banks distributed throughout the country. It 
is deposited, of course, on call. I need not point out to you what the 
probable consequences of inconvenience and distress and confusion 
would be if the diminishing income of the Treasury should make it 
necessary rapidly to withdraw these deposits. 

The proposition of the President, in substance, amounted to 
a demand that legislation be immediately enacted to provide 


for levying a direct tax upon the people of the country to the 
LI——68 


extent of $100,000,000 annually in order that no part of the 
money of the Government loaned to the banks at 2 per cent 
might be withdrawn or disturbed. It would hardly seem, in 
view of what the President stated, that since his message more 
money would be taken from the Treasury and deposited in the 
banks, but if the statement published in the New York Herald 
of yesterday morning is true that is what has happened. This 
is what the Herald published ; 


PLACES CROP-MOVING FUNDS— TREASURY DEPARTMENT DEPOSITS $13,029,746, 

OF WHICH $1,000,000 IS SENT HERE, . 

William G. McAdoo, Secretary of the Treasury, announced to-day 

that $13,029,746 of Government funds had been deposited with the 

national banks of various States for crop-moving 8 The original 

allotment for this purpose was about $34,000,000, to be deposited at 
intervals, as A x 


At first Mr. McAdoo thought no funds would be needed in New York 
State. Several banks in New York City, however, applied for funds, 
and $1,000,000 has been sent to them. 

The statement continues by giving a list of the deposits and 
the States that have been fayored by the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, as follows: 


700, 000 
pT, BEE Pa E R AC Oh BETES a 1, 450, 000 
/// TTT aa | GOD ROO 
ee e ee 525. 000 


J LEY see N E a eS hE EE el See 3, 537. 469 


It is quite evident that the administration, as usual, is care- 
ful in protecting the interests of the South, as the totals given 
in the statement show that nearly three times as much money 
has been deposited in the banks located in the Southern States, 
including Missouri, as in the banks located in the North and 
West. 

If it is true, as stated by the President, that there was 
$75,000,000 on deposit in the banks throughout the country 
at the date of his message, and to avoid drawing it out it 
is necessary to levy a direct tax, one would suppose that 
the condition of the Treasury must have materially improved, 
and that the revenue receipts have increased; otherwise the 
Secretary would not now be adding to the deposits in the 
banks, as this newspaper statement would seem to indicate. 
The fact is the revenues have not increased, as shown by the 
statement of the Treasury at the close of business on September 
29. The statement does show, though, that there has been no 
letting up in the expenditures of the Government, as the dis- 
bursements since July 1 are $11,418,583.22 greater than for the 
same period last year. This means that so far in the present 
fiscal year it has cost $125,478 more each day to run the Govern- 
ment than it did last year. 

I have no doubt that the banks of the South are very glad to 
be able to borrow money from the Government at 2 per cent, to 
be loaned out at the high rates of interest that now prevail in 
that section of the country; but I am sure the people of the 
whole country will resent being taxed $105,000,000 annually in 
order to further favor the banks in the South or elsewhere. If 
the money already on deposit in the banks can not be with- 
drawn, it would seem as if more money ought not to be de- 
posited, when it may be needed to meet the expenses of the 
Government. 

The distinguished gentleman from Texas [Mr. Henry], a leader 
on the majority side of the House, chairman of the important 
Committee on Rules, the recognized friend of the President, and 
I assume authorized to speak for him, told us yesterday, in a 
formal message read by the Clerk, in effect, that Congress will 
be kept in session until a number of bills are passed which will 
take large sums from the Treasury—one to authorize the ex- 
penditure of $30,000,000 to buy foreign ships. Among other bills 
that he would have passed is one that he introduced on Sep- 
tember 22, only 18 days after the President’s revenue message 
was delivered. This bill is H.-R. 18916, and is entitled “For 
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the temporary relief of cotton growers in the South.” The first 
paragraph of the bill is as follows: 


That the Secretary of the Treasury shall banking 
associations and State banks situated in the foll States. to wit: 
bama, Arkansas, Flori Kentucky, Lo pi, 
Missouri, North Caro South Carolina, Tennessee, 
and V $500,000,000, to be advanced to the ucer of 
or owner of lands upon which the same was ced, at a rate 


t in national 


I presume, if this bill should be passed, then the gentleman 
from Texas would want to have Congress continue in session to 
pass another bill introduced by him on September 3, which is 
H. R. 18655, and is entitled “For the temporary relief of 
American farmers engaged in the production of cotton, to in- 
demnify the United States against loss, and for other purposes.” 
The first section of this bill is as follows: 

That it is hereby made the duty of the Comptroller of the Currency 
of the United States to immediately direct the ting in the Federal 
reserve banks in each Federal reserve district in which cotton is grown 
Sot excendling inthe Sagreenin $200,000000; ef may Be OES foe 
C $ 

Section 2 of the bill provides that when the Federal reserve 
notes are deposited in the Federal reserve banks, it shall be 
the duty of said banks to advance on cotton 12 cents per pound. 

It would hardly seem possible that Congress would seriously 
consider such ridiculous legislation as is proposed by these bills, 
but with the party now in power we may expect anything. In 
the Washington Star of last evening appeared a statement with 
glaring head lines, reading “ Promise of relief to cotton grow- 
ers—President to consider proposed emergency currency by 
State banks,” and then follows the statement: 

President Wilson to-day promised a delegation from the cotton con- 
ference which met here yesterday to take up with the Treasury Depart- 
ment a request that State banks In the South be allowed to issue 
emergency currency under the Aldrich-Vreeland Act without paying a 
10 per cent tax. he President declared that he realized the serious- 
ness of the situation in the South and would do everything in his 
power to afford relief. 

This same article calls attention to the cotton conference 
held here during the week, composed of governors of cotton- 
growing States with the representatives from the South, and 
states that resolutions were adopted by the conference recom- 
mending action by Congress to aid the cotton producers, and 
pledging the governors and Members of Congress to do all in 
their power to maintain the price of cotton above 10 cents a 
pound. 

This would seem to indicate that we can expect a determined 
effort on the part of the Members of this body from the cotton- 
growing States to do everything within their power to enact 
legislation along the lines proposed in the bills presented by 
the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Henry]. 

It seems very strange, in view of the financial condition 
of the Treasury, that there should have been added $13,000,000 
to the $75,000,000 already loaned to the national banks at 2 
per cent, if that has been done, and that the administration and 
our Democratic friends in Congress would seriously entertain 
the consideration of legislation proposing to deposit $500,000,000 
in national and State banks, to be loaned to the producers of cot- 
ton, or owners of land upon which cotton is produced, at 3 per 
cent. Truly it has been said of this administration, “ The South 
is in the saddle.” 


War Tax Bill 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. EDWARD E. BROWNE, 


OF WISCONSIN, 
In tue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Friday, September 25, 1914, 


On the bill (H. R. 18891) to increase the internal revenue, and for 
other purposes. 

Mr. BROWNE of Wisconsin. Mr. Speaker, this bill proposes 
the raising of over $100,000,000 by levying taxes on the people 
of the United States. This means a tax of at least $5 on every 
American family. 

I am against this bill because I believe it is unnecessary, aud 
also because it is not a fair way to raise revenue. 

TAX NOT NECESSARY If THE DEMOCRATIC PARTY HAD PRACTICED ECONOMY. 

The Democratic Party came into power upon a platform of 
economy. The Democratic Party never adopted a county, State, 
or national platform without having the economy plank the 


most conspicuous plank in it. In the Baltimore platform the 
economy plank reads as follows: 
We denounce the ogee 5 — waste of the money wrung from the people 
m ugh the lavish appropriations of recent 
mgresses, which have kept taxes hi reduced the pur- 
power of the people's toll. We demand a return to that sim- 
| saver and economy which befits a democratic government and a re- 
uction In the number of useless offices, the salaries of which drain the 
substance of the people. > 
After this solemn and often-repeated declaration of Republi- 
can extravagance and Democratic economy the Democratic 
Party in Congress appopriated $1,100,000,000, or over $100,- 
000,000 more than any preceding Republican Congress. 
The expenses of every single department of the Government 
haye been increased and many new positions have been created. 
I herewith give a number of offices created by this adminis- 
tration and the increase of salaries which amount to an in- 
crease of $278,000: 


New banking law creates five new offices with salaries at 


gh and 


r . a ee BOO; ONO 
112 * Comptroller of Currency increased from $5,000 to 900 
New on, five commissioners at $10,000 each... 50, 000 
SS RS AE eS oa) ad — 5,000 
New board of a created in the office of the Secretary of 
the Interior, three mem y E 4 SY 12, 000 


means an increase of pay to 
Cabinet offlcers 


Six Attorneys Gen from $5,000 to 57.500 
2 1 87,000 


merease 
of assistant to Attorney Gener 
i a a a eee 
Salary of our diplomatic resentatives to Argentina, Chill 
and Spain raised from $12,000 to $17 7 sia ERSTE 
Mission to Paraguay and Uruguay di ed and a new minister 
authorized with a new salary of $10,000__-.....-_._._... 
ines) SEER LS DES ee TTT — 278, 000 


Time and space prevent me from going into the matter at 
greater length, but these serve to show the hypocracy of the 
platform pledge of the Democratic Party to do away with and 
not create more offices. 

The rivers and harbors bill, which carried an appropriation 
of $35,000,000 and which passed the House of Representatives, 
is still pending in Congress. I will therefore leave that out 
in the computations I herewith give. 

The annual appropriations for the four years including 1912, 
1913, 1914, and 1915 are as follows: 


Republican administration. 


11 — — — — — $905, 799, 402. 72 
15111 : ——. — 8 
Democratic administration. 
1. eee ee $1, 057, 605, 694. 40 
CCF GSES POS SR EE G A 


In other words, in the last two years, under the Democratic 
administration, the Government has cost the people $163,851,- 
661.58 more than the preceding two years under the Repub- 
lican administration. 

It should be noted that on account of death the amount paid 
out of pensions was $11,150.000 less than the previous year 
under the Republican administration. Twenty million dollars 
less was required this year for the Panama Canal than for the 
previous years, and yet with over $30,000,000 less expense on 
these two items alone the total appropriations amount to 
$100,000,000 more than for the corresponding year of the last 
Republican administration, which the Democrats denounced as 
shameful and extravagant. 

MANY WAYS IN WHICH THE GOVERNMENT COULD ECONOMIZE. 

There are many ways in which the administration could have 
2 Oo riated $35,000,000 to build a railroad in 

gress appropria 000, ulld a 
Alaska to serve 65,000 people. This law could be repealed or 
amended so as to go fae effect later, as no money has yet been 
expended on this pro, 

Congress could have refused to have passed the Senate amend- 
ment to the river and harbor bill, and thus saved $20,000,000. 
The large appropriation made by Congress last year for rivers 
and harbors, amounting to $41,000,000, ought to extend over a 
time like this when the emergency is claimed to be so great as 
to warrant the levying of special internal taxes amounting to 
over $100,000,000. 

In 1898, under a Republican administration, during the Span- 
ish War, when the expenses of a war in which this country was 
involved had to be met, we levied an internal-revenue tax, but 
the Fifty-sixth Congress in that year refused to make any ap- 
propriation for rivers and harbors and retrenched in every way 
possible. 
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COULD WITHDRAW ARMY FROM MEXICO AND SAVE LARGE EXPENSE. 


The Government could save a large amount of money by 
withdrawing its Army from Mexico. Huerta and his refusal to 
salute the flag by firing 21 guns, the pretexts for sending our 
Army and Navy to Mexico, are no longer reasons for keeping 
our Army and Navy in Mexico at the estimated additional 
expense of $3,500,000 per month. i 

When Huerta gave up the struggle several weeks ago there 
was certainly no further need of having our fleet and Army in 
Mexico under great expense. 

In addition to the extravagance already incurred, the chair- 
man of the Committee on Rules has announced on the floor of 
the House that his committee is prepared to report out for 
passage the ship-purchasing bill, which provides for an appro- 
priation of $10,000,000 out of the Treasury and for the sale of 
$30,000,000 worth of Government bonds, and the President has 
indicated very forcibly that he is in favor of this bill. 

Is it any wonder that the business interests of this country 
are petitioning Congress to adjourn? 

I protest against such reckless extrayagance and such experi- 
mental ventures. 

EXTRAVAGANT APPROPRIATIONS NOT CONSISTENT WITH CLAIM THAT TREAS- 
URY IS DEPLETED. 

This administration in one breath is claiming that this is such 
a financial crisis with this Nation that an internal revenue or 
war tax is necessary and that every one who opposes such a 
tax is not patriotic. 

The gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. HULL] begins his speech 
by saying, “If playing politics in the face of a great crisis were 
proof of patriotism, I could pronounce a eulogy on the Repub- 
lican side of the House.” 

This is characteristic of the attitude of the Democratic ma- 
jority. I answer, if this is such a crisis as the Democrats claim, 
then why make extravagant appropriations and venture on un- 
explored seas of hazardous business enterprises? 

It is just as inconsistent for this Nation to do these things if 
it is in a real financial crisis, as it would be for a man who was 
in such financial straits that he was obliged to mortgage his 
property, take the earnings of his family, and then use the 
money to purchase high-priced automobiles for each one of his 
family and buy stock in a South American rubber plantation. 
THE DEMOCRATIC ADMINISTRATION PRACTICING ECONOMY ON THE FARMER. 

To show how hard-pressed this great Government is, and how 
it is economizing, and the people it is practicing its economy 
upon, I insert in the Recorp a letter received by me September 
19, 1914, from the Fourth Assistant Postmaster General, giving 
the reason why the Government failed to establish a rural route 
that had been approved June 16, 1914, and which would serve a 
large community of farmers who will have to walk miles for 
their mail the coming winter: 


Post Orrick DEPARTMENT, 
FOURTH ASSISTANT POSTMASTER GENERAL, 
Washington, September 19, 191}. 
Hon. Epwarp E. BROWNE, 
House of Representatives. 

My Dran Mr. Browne: Referring to your inquiry of the 18th in- 
stant, as to the status of proposed rural routes from Aniwa, Wis., I beg 
to state that these cases haye been investigated and are held in the 
rc oi awaiting the more favorable condition of the national 

neces. 

It is apparently advisable to withhold for a time all applications for 
additional postal facilities that Involye increased expenditures except 
in case of urgent necessity, and I think you will agree with me that 
much can be accomplished in this line by deferring the establishment 
of additional rural routes. The residents of the community to be 
served by the routes in question, having a full understanding of the 
conditions confronting the Government, will doubtless cooperate with 
the department in the effort to contribute a share toward meeting the 
situation now at hand. 

Sincerely, yours, JAMES I. BLAKSLEE, 
Fourth Assistant Postmaster General. 

Mr. Speaker, our farmers are the ones this administration is 
practicing rigid economy upon. 

The farmer asked that this Government, which has appropri- 
ated in the last 30 years over $1,000,000,000 for waterways and 
harbors, appropriate $25,000,000 for wagon roads, and the party 
in power has denied their request. 

The last Democratic platform reads as follows: 


We favor national aid to State and local authorities in the construc- 
tion and maintenance of post roads, 

The farmers of this country have not for a hundred years re- 
ceived a dollar from this Government to aid them in building 
the wagon roads over which the whole food supply of this 
Nation is annually hauled and over which the 1914 crop, esti- 
mated at from ten to fifteen billions of dollars, will be hauled 
in wagons to market by millions of sweaty, tired horses driven 
by men toiling long hours. 

Can the Democratic Party afford to spend the millions of 


dollars this Congress has appropriated for other things? Can it 


afford to appropriate $20,000,000 for rivers and harbors and 
$40,000,000 for ships to aid the commerce of the seas and en- 
tirely neglect the commerce on the land? 

Can it afford to deliver the mail miles and miles to the 
humblest citizen's front door within the confines of a city and 
refuse to establish rural routes that have been investigated and 
approved and compel a community of farmers to go from 5 to 
10 miles for their mail? 

WHY NOT RECALL GOVERNMENT MONEY THAT IS IN BANKS? 


I ask again, if this Nation is in a financial crisis, why not 
gradually withdraw the $75,000,000 of the people’s money that 
you deposited in certain banks, drawing 2 per cent interest, 
upon which the banks are receiving a high rate of interest? 

Are you justified in levying internal revenue taxes upon the 
people and legitimate business to raise money to loan to banks 
for 2 per cent interest? 

Every man that uses a gallon of gasoline, that takes out a fire 
or life insurance policy, that sends a telephone or telegraph 
message, that sends a package by express or freight, every per- 
son that signs a note, gives a deed, or is unfortunate enough to 
be obliged to give a mortgage, is taxed by this Government to 
enable this Government to expend $35,000,000 for railroads in 
Alaska, purchase ships to the amount of $40,000,000, loan cer- 
tain large banks $75,000,000 at 2 per cent interest, and appro- 
priate $20,000,000 for rivers and harbors upon which the Demo- 
cratic administration has expended the sum of $41,000,000 the 
previous year. 

Any political party that will levy such an unjust and unwar- 
ranted tax upon the people under the pretext of a financial 
crisis and at the same time make such unnecessary and extrava- 
gant appropriations, I predict, will not long be allowed by the 
people to remain in power. = 


River and Harbor Bill. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. FRED A. BRITTEN, 


In Inn House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuesday, September 29, 1914, 


On the bill (H. R. 18891) to increase the internal revenue, and for other 
purposes. 

Mr. BRITTEN. Mr. Speaker, on the 4th day of September the 
President delivered a message to Congress requesting this body 
to enact legislation that would produce an additional annual 
revenue of $100,000,000, and in compliance with this request we 
are now expected to vote upon a war-tax measure when our 
country is at peace with the world. We are asked to pass this 
bill, and are going to be forced to pass it by the Democratic 
majority at a time when this same majority is seeking to put 
through a “pork-barrel” river and harbor bill, the finished im- 
provements of which will cost the people of this country more 
than $90,000,000; at a time when a Democratic administration 
is attempting to fasten upon an unsuspecting public the Colom- 
bian treaty, with its $25,000,000 burden on our taxpayers; and 
when the Chief Executive of the Nation is recommending the 
spending of $30,000,000 for the purchase of ships to enter the 
South American trade, notwithstanding the fact that many of 
the ships now operating between United States and South 
American ports are unable to secure more than half a cargo. 

There are conditions, Mr. Speaker, in the country that Con- 
gress had better concern itself about than to load more taxes 
upon the people. 

Instead of laying additional burdens upon our people, why 
not, like prudent business men, retrench in expenditures?) Why 
not, you Democrats, wipe from your calendar about nine-tenths 
of the public-building schemes that will come up at the next 
session; most of them should never have been passed? Why 
not stop the irrigation of southern trout streams and cut the 
“pork barrel” down to the last stave? Abolish some of the 
useless offices you have created; fire the bench warmers and 
the supernumeraries who are falling over each other in every 
department of the Government. Why not postpone the Alaska 
railroad for a year; postpone the unnecessary public buildings; 
postpone the doubtful experiment of the Government investing 
$40,000,000 in the shipping business and cut out $30,000,000 
of the rivers and harbors appropriations, and thus save more 
than $100,000,000? 

Everybody knows the bill to improve rivers and harbors, 
covering $53,000,000 appropriations, goes largely to improve 
“political prospects.” ‘Two-thirds of this sum can be saved by 
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merely cutting useless and unnecessary items. Since you 
Democrats have taken the reins of government every depart- 
ment leaks money like a sieve leaks water. If the people could 
know how their money is wasted, a storm of anger would sweep 
the country from one end to the other. No up-to-date business 
house would permit the waste and extravagance that every 
Member knows exist here. Put the administration of the 
Government on an economical—not a niggardly, 5 
cowardly, nor panicky—but on a plain, sensible, business basis, 
and you can save every year double what you expect to raise 
by this tax. The President in his message asks us to vote a 
war tax. But why? We have no war, and expect none. The 
President may call this a war tax, but what he really proposes 
is to patch up a deficit in our national revenues caused by the 
Democratic so-called “ tariff-for-revenue” tariff bill passed by 
this Congress, which has not only proven a failure as a revenue 
producer but has opened our markets to the manufacturers of 
the world and has resulted in increased importations of for- 
eign merchandise, which is in turn responsible for the indus- 
trial depression which we are now experiencing. 

Perhaps, to be a little facetious, I might say that this is a 
“war tax,” but it would be in an entirely different sense from 
the idea which the President means to convey. 

It is a tax made necessary by the war the Democratic Party 
has been waging upon American industry. Of course no one 
believes that our Democratic brethren desired the war that 
is now raging in Europe or that they rejoice at it, but they 
have accepted the political advantage that it has brought to 
them with a cheerfulness and a fortitude that commends pro- 
found admiration. 

The echoes of the first shot of the great conflict had scarce 
died away when the Democratic Party was demanding addi- 
tional tax to meet the expense of ent, They were 
anxious to take advantage of the situation promptly for fear 
that something might occur that would take from them this 
excuse. It is true the war did slightly lessen our revenues, but 
it only hurried the inevitable. With decreased income and the 
most extravagant Congress in the history of the Nation an addi- 
tional tax upon the people or a bond issue was near at hand, 
and would have come whether war had occurred in Europe or 
not. With decreased revenues on one hand and enormously in- 
creased expenditures on the other, only a Democratic statesman 
could fail to see what the end would be. History repeats itself. 
A Democratic administration and an empty Treasury are 
synonymous. 

Our Democratic friends assure us that the falling off in 
revenue and therefore the necessity for taxing the people is 
caused by the war in Europe. They tell us the war reduced 
the revenue for the month of August more than $10,000,000 as 
compared with the same month a year ago. I wonder if it was 
the war in Europe that caused a decrease of $4,818,189 in the 
revenue last July as compared with the corresponding month 
of the year before. But if it is daimed the shadow of war 
reached back over July, when no one in all the world anticipated 
it, I wonder if it was the war that caused the decrease in the 
customs revenues of $5,806,044 last January as compared with 
the same month a year ago. I wonder if it was the war that 
caused a loss in revenue of $9,995,512 last February as com- 
pared with the same month in 1913. Here is a loss almost as 
great as we sustained in Angust, and it came six months before 
the war. I wonder if it was the war that caused a decrease in 
the customs revenue for the year 1914, up to August 1, of 
$23,360,549 as compared with the corresponding period of 1913. 
I wonder if it was the war in Europe, in the face of this fail- 
ing income, that caused a Democratic Congress to forget its 
economy pledges, to forget its denunciation of Republican ex- 
travagance, and appropriate already at this session of Con- 
gress the staggering sum of $1,089,409,777, the largest amount 
ever appropriated in a single session in the life of the Nation. 
I wonder if this unexampled extravagance was due to the war. 
And there is more to follow, as this mighty sum does not in- 
clude either the rivers and harbors bill or the pending ship- 
subsidy bill that will call for probably $60,000,000 more after 
they are passed. 

What is the matter with this Nation to-day? Is it the war 
in Enrope that has closed mills and factories, brought idleness 
and poverty, universal business depression, that has turned the 
balance of trade against us, sent our gold abroad, and left us 
with an empty Treasury? 

During the first seven months of this year—before the wur 
began—we lost in foreign trade the tremendous sum of $248,- 
234.673. I wonder if this was due to the military war in Europe 
or due to the Democratie industrial war in this country? 

But the staggering loss of $248,234,673 in our foreign trade in 
tbe first seven months of 1914 apparently meant nothing to the 


Democratie administration. They continue to spend money more 
lavishly and more extravagantly than has ever been done before 
by any other Congress. This $248,234,673 of trade against us 
means that much gold or its equivalent taken out of the country. 
It means a loss in trade of more than $1,000,000 a day. It 
means that more than $1,000,000 a day, as compared with a year 
ago, is taken from the American workman and given to the 
foreigner. Remember, this is the result of the tariff law that 
was to enable us to go forth and capture the markets of the 
world. And yet our Democratic friends, looking upon these fig- 
ures, made public by their own official, express a profound 
surprise that mills and factories are closed or running on short 
time, that we have tramps and beggars, that millions are idle, 
and that there is universal business depression, and that our 
gold is going from us, and that we are facing an empty Treas- 
ury, and that the people must be further taxed to pay the ex- 
penses of the Government. 

The trouble with this country is not the war in Europe, but 
the Democratic tariff law upon our statute books. It is not the 
war in Europe but free trade that has brought our industrial 
ruin. 

When the President delivered his address on September 4 
there was a balance in the Treasury of $122,843,190, of which 
$75,000,000 was deposited in national banks on call. It is a 
splendid thing for the Government to deposit funds in the banks 
to assist in moving crops and to otherwise assist the agricul- 
tural and industrial interests of the country, and this was a Re- 
publican policy adopted many years ago; but the difference is 
that when the Government needed the money the Republicans 
withdrew it gradually as the Government needed it; but you 
Democrats are going to tax the people in order to keep it in 
the banks, and tell us that if you withdraw it it might disturb 
business by its withdrawal. I fail to see why the drawing of 
CCC 
drawing of $75,000,000 from the yaults of the banks. 

I trust that the people of this Nation may be made to understand 
that they are taxed, not entirely to pay the expenses of the Gor- 
ernment, but to accommodate certain fayored banks. What would 
be thought of a man that had money in the banks drawing only 2 
per cent interest that would leave it there and borrow money at 
from 6 per cent to 12 per cent to run his business? Yet the Goy- 
ernment does eyen worse. It takes the money of the people and 
loans it to the banks at 2 per cent and then taxes the people to 
pay the expenses of the Government, thereby permitting the 
banks to again loan this money to the taxpayer at from 6 to 12 
per cent interest, and all this is done in the name of the people. 
All this is done in the name of reform; in the name of freeing 
the people from the burdens that the “interests” have so long 
placed upon them. 

But our Democratic friends reply, “ If you take the money out 
of the banks, you will disturb business and take it out of the 
channels of trade.“ Can it be possible that such a proposition 
is seriously urged by sober-minded men? When money is taken 
out of the pockets of the people, is it not taken ont of the chan- 
nels of trade as much at if it were taken out of the banks? 
In fact, is not the money in fhe banks there for the express pur- 
pose of being placed in the pockets of the people in order that it 
may be used in the channels of trade? When the money is taken 
out of the pockets of the taxpayers, is it not taken out of general 
circulation as much as if it was taken from the banks? Is it 
possible to more widely disturb business than by direct taxation? 
Can you possibly conceive of any method that would more gen- 
erally take the money out of the channels of trade than a direct 
tax? 

Can it be possible that drawing but $8,000,000 per month from 
these banks, having on deposit more than $75,000,000 of Govern- 
ment money, would disturb business as greatly as to levy this 
direct “ war” tax of $105,000,000 upon the American people at 
this time, as you now admit, of general business depression and 
uncertainty? 


Under this wise Democratic provision the taxpayer takes the 
money out of his pocket and gives it to the Government. The 
Government then gives it to the bank, and the bank again loans 
it out at a high rate of interest te the taxpayer, and he again 
puts it into his pocket. And yet our Democratic friends tell us 
that if they take it out of the banks in the first place it disturbs 
business. 

The President says that the Treasury could get along with the 
money it has if it were not for this $75,000,000 deposited in cer- 
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fusion would be if the diminishing income of the Treasury should make 
it necessary rapidly to withdraw these deposits. 


When, I ask, in the name of the American people, did it be- 
come the policy of the Government to impose burdensome direct 
taxes upon the people to enable an administration to deposit 
large sums of money in certain national banks in certain sec- 
tions of the country? A free people will willingly bear the bur- 
den of taxation’ when necessary to sustain their Government in 
a defensive war, but it is an insult to the intelligence of the 
‘American people to assume that they will willingly pay taxes to 
enable any administration to deposit money out of the Treasury 
of the United States in national banks in any portion of our 
country. 

Do you think that you can fool the people by calling this a war 
tax? Do you think that they can be deceived by the mere 
pretense that this is a war tax when we are at peace with all 
the world? Ah, no; the poor who, in the hour of their neces- 
sity, are compelled to make notes and mortgages, upon which 
you propose a stamp tax, will not be deceived. Every one of 
them will know that they are taxed to supply the Treasury, as 
the President requests in his message, for money to enable the 
administration to maintain large deposits in national banks. 

Can you populistic Democrats go before your constituents in 
defense of that sort of taxation? You were elected to Congress 
because you said that you would reduce the burdens of the peo- 
ple. You to-day propose, before two years have passed, to. in- 
crease their burdens, and for what? The cost of living is as 
high or higher than ever. Your appropriations are more ex- 
trayagant and profligate than those of any Congress in our his- 
tory. And yet you complain because there is opposition to your 
bill, and that is made the excuse for bringing in a gag rule, the 
iniquity of whieh has never been equaled in any Congress. 
Some of you Democrats say that the rule is made necessary 
because it has been announced that the Republicans will oppose 
this bill. When did it become necessary in the American Con- 
gress to prepare and pass gag rules because it was announced 
that an administration measure like this could not have the 
unanimous support of the Congress? 

When the Underwood bill was under consideration you 
boasted that every item was open to amendment and debate. 
You propose to pass this bill in the House without an oppor- 
tunity to offer an amendment or to vote upon any separate item 
in the bill. What is your defense? The necessity of raising 
money by burdensome taxes upon the people to enable the 
Treasury to deposit money in the national banks. Oh, you 
Democrats, when was Congress empowered to use the taxing 
power for such a purpose? Yet that is the excuse upon which 
the President largely rests his case. 

Mr. Speaker, the fact is that you are driven to this action 
because of the failure of your new freedom; the failure of your 
new constitution of peace; the failure of your tariff for revenue 
to supply the Treasury with sufficient money to meet your ex- 
travagant expenditures; the failure of your policies to revive a 
widespread depression that exists all over the country; the 
failure of the balance of trade in our fayor in our commerce 
with the world, making it necessary to export the gold of the 
country to pay our trade balances to the largest extent since you 
were in power before—in short, the failure of the administration 
to successfully manage the affairs of the Nation. These are the 
conditions that have made the deficit in the Treasury. These 
are the conditions that make it necessary for the administra- 
tion to bring in this measure for a burdensome tax on the 
people. 

The Demoeratic Party went into power upon the general 
promise that they would better the conditions which had existed 
in this country under Republican rule. For years they had 
preached that labor was oppressed, that business was shackled, 
and that if the Democratic Party once went into power it would 
reduce the cost of living, increase wages, bring business ex- 
pansion, and widen our markets. They went into the campaign 
joyfully preaching the doctrine of the “new freedom.” The 
President declared that what the men of this Nation needed 
was to sharpen their wits in competition with the rest of the 
world; that what was needed was to break down the tariff wall. 

Under the Payne tariff law the receipts from the tariff had 
proved sufficient to meet the expenses of the Government and 
at the same time a sufficient protection to American industrial 
pursuits, but at the behest of the President and in the enthusi- 
asm of your new-found power you repealed that law and enacted 
the Underwood law in its stead. The effect of the Underwood 
law has been to increase importations and to decrease exporta- 
tions, to decrease the receipts of the Government, to destroy 
American industries, and to leaye the American laborer with- 
out employment. You now find yourself in the predicament 
which your policy invites—a failure. 


We have now had a little more than nine months’ experience 
under a Democratie tariff law and the “new freedom,” and 
what is the result? Will any man in this Nation outside of a 
padded cell or a Democratic office say that he prefers the con- 
ditions existing to-day to those that existed for 16 years under 
Republican rule? i 

My Democratic friends, your policy is a failure, your Under- 
wood tariff bill will not produce the revenue which you pre- 
dicted upon its passage, but it has jeopardized or destroyed a 
great part of the American industries. It is the fallacy of free 
trade, and if continued will reduce the American Nation to the 
level of the Asiatic nations and races. 

I wonder how many Democratic Members of this House recall 
a plank in their last platform which read as follows: 

We denounce the profligate waste of money wrung from the people by 

ressive taxation through the lavish 3 of the recent 

publican Congresses, which haye kept es high and reduced the 
purchasing power of the pepes toi. We demand a return to that 
simplicity and economy w. befits a democratic government and a 
reduction in the number of useless offices, the salaries of which drain 
the substance of the people. 

No one but a scared office-seeking Democrat can read that 
plank to-day without smiling. That plank of the Democratic 
platform has been demonstrated to be merely “molasses to 
catch flies.” It has been brazenly repudiated, as will be the 
plank in regard to a second term for the President. Yet that 
Baltimore platform closes with these solemn words: 

Our pledges are made to be kept when in office. 

In the light of the present that is one of the most humorous 
sentences ever uttered by a Democrat. What an altogether 
lovely picture Democratic promises and Democratic perform- 
ances make when placed together. 

This Democratic Congress, pledged to economy, that came into 
power with the hot denunciation of Republican extravagance 
upon their lips, has not only created many useless high-priced 
offices which have been filled by faithful Democrats as a reward 
for public service, but has already appropriated $100,000,000 
more this session than was ever appropriated in any session by 
any Republican Congress that eyer met in this Capitol. Yet, says 
the Democratie platform: 

Our pledges are made to be kept when in office. 


Is this a time to indulge in unlimited expenditures? The peo- 
ple everywhere are compelled to economize. The people of this 
Nation to-day are spending far less money than they did under 
Republican rule. They are buying less clothes; they are eating 
less food; they are spending far less for pleasures and enjoy- 
ments; they are denying themselves the luxuries and many of 
the comforts of life. In such times as these why should not the 
Democratic administration practice at least reasonable econ- 
omy? Why should they now tax the people that they may be 
indulged in the most extravagant and wasteful expenditure in 
all the Nation’s history? Why in such times as these should 
this single session of Congress appropriate the enormous sum of 
nearly $1,100,000,000, a sum more than $100,000,000 in excess of 
that ever appropriated in a single session by any Republican 
Congress? 

In the light of these facts, what becomes of the promise of 
Democratic economy, and upon what grounds can they now jus- 
tify taxing the American people? 

One by one the theories and promises under which the Demo- 
cratic Party was intrusted with power are discredited by the 
experiences of the American people. What is the sum of the 
whole matter? War taxes of $105,000,000 in time of peace is the 
price we pay for Democratic war on American industries, for 
Democratic extravagance, for Democratic incompetency. 


Emergency Revenue Legislation. 
SPEECH 


HON. GEORGE E. GORMAN, 


OF ILLINOIS, 
In tHe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Friday, September 25, 1914, 
On the bill (H. R. 18891) to increase the internal revenue, and for 
other purposes, 

Mr. GORMAN. Mr. Speaker, I wish to submit some observa- 
tions on the war revenue taxation and to state the reasons 
which prompt me to yote for this measure. 

The request for this legislation comes from President Wilson. 
I very much regret the partisanship which has been displayed 
in the discussion of this bill. Those who oppose it assume that 
it is a Democratic measure and that President Wilson's request 
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that it be passed is a partisan request. Nothing could be fur- 
ther from the fact. The President of the United States, under 
the Constitution, is charged with greater responsibility than 
any other citizen of the Republic. He is in a position to know 
more about our national and international affairs than any 
Member of the House or Senate, and he is not at all times at 
liberty to let the public know all that he knows of governmental 
affairs. I think we can all agree, notwithstanding our partisan 
feeling, that President Wilson has no desire to impose unneces- 
sary burdens of taxation upon the American people. He was 
elected upon a platform which committed him to a policy of 
tax reduction, and that policy was entered upon and the plat- 
form pledge in that regard was fulfilled by the enactment of 
the Underwood tariff law. That law went into effect on Octo- 
ber 3, 1913, and during the 10 months that it was in operation 
before the world’s greatest disaster occurred it worked with 
entire satisfaction. ‘Treasury receipts from imports had fallen 
off considerably as a result of the lower tariff duties, and this 
deficiency was supplied by the tax on incomes, as provided for 
in the income-tax law, which is one of the very admirable fea- 
tures of the Underwood tariff bill. 

But in August of this year England, France, Germany, Bel- 
gium, Austria, Servia, Russia, and Montenegro became involved 
in the greatest war the world has ever seen. Within a few days 
10,000,000 men were suddenly ordered into the field of mortal 
conflict, and all the pursuits of industry and production were 
abandoned for the work of destruction. This sudden niad rush 
to arms resulted in an unprecedented demand for gold by every 
country in Europe. Millions of dollars’ worth of American 
securities held by Europeans were instantly thrown upon the 
market and their price declined rapidly and in enormous pro- 
portion. Many such securities were held as collateral by Ameri- 
can banks, and to protect their collateral American bankers 
were obliged to buy the securities so thrown upon the market. 
Gold began to flow in streams from America to Europe. We 
were on the brink of panic. In this emergency Congress acted 
promptly and $300,000,000 were put into circulation under the 
terms of the Aldrich-Vreeland emergency currency act. This 
prompt action by the Government stemmed the tide and averted 
the crisis. 

During the month of August, following the outbreak of hos- 
tilities in Europe, the customs receipts fell off approximately 
$10,000,000. The falling off in customs receipts, as everyone 
knows, was due to the falling off in dutiable imports from the 
countries now at war. There is a sufficient balance now in the 
Treasury to make up this deficiency in customs receipts, and 
there is on deposit in national banks about $75,000,000 of Gov- 
ernment money, which may be withdrawn on demand by the 
Secretary of the Treasury. But every business man knows, 
and none will deny, that this is no time to make withdrawals 
of large sums from banks for the relief of the Treasury. If the 
falling off in customs receipts, such as we experienced in 
August, is to be only temporary, then there would be no need 
to resort to additional taxation. The falling off in customs 
receipts, however, will last as long as the war in Europe lasts, 
and for a considerable length of time thereafter. When peace 
in Europe is finally restored—and I sincerely hope that will be 
soon—the number of those who marched forth to battle will 
be much reduced. ‘Those who return from the conflict will 
return to barren fields, to factories and workshops laid in ruins, 
to desolated homes, and to poverty and wretchedness. Their 
first efforts will be to supply their own necessities, and it will 
be long, indeed, before they will have raw material or manufac- 
tured articles to send to foreign ports. 

During this period of reconstruction in Europe our Treasury 
will have to be provided for and our Government will have to 
be maintained. We might have provided additional Treasury 
receipts by the sale of bonds and the mortgaging of the future, 
a proceeding which some bankers recommended and all bankers 
no doubt favored. It is the banker's business to sell bonds at 
a profit to the bankers. It was President Wilson’s judgment 
that we should not at this juncture attempt to sell bonds, and 
I would rather accept the judgment of President Wilson on a 
proposition involving the duty of the Government than the 
judgment of any banker in the country. We could not, of 
course, raise more money by taxing imports, because it is the 
absence of imports which necessitates the raising of additional 
reyenue. President Wilson is in.a position to see and does see 
the situation clearly and, in all probability, farther into the 
future than any Member of the House or Senate. In making 
his request that Congress provide additional reyenue for the 
Government, the President said: 

I come to you to-day to discharge a duty which I wish with all m 


heart I might have been spared; but it is a very clear duty, an 
therefore I perform it without hesitation or apology. I come to ask 


zoa TET carnestly that additional revenue be provided for the Gov- 

In asking us to provide additional revenue for the Govern- 
ment President Wilson was performing a patriotic duty, and in 
enacting this legislation we are doing likewise, 

President Wilson’s policy has been “national safety first,” 
and every patriotic citizen should sustain him in that policy. 
With his superior opportunities for information, in recognition 
of his infinitely greater responsibilities, and in the patriotic dis- 
charge of a conscientious duty to his country and posterity, he 
has asked Congress that this additional revenue be provided 
now. 

Those who oppose this legislation are asking why it is being 
urged at this time; why not delay action for a few months and 
see how our Treasury receipts will run, and then, if necessary, 
bring in a bill providing for additional revenue. 

Such a course would be out of harmony with President 
Wilson’s policy of “ National safety first.” If this additional 
taxation is not imperatively necessary now, it will be in a very 
short time, and we should never “leave for to-morrow what we 
can just as well do to-day.” In a matter of such vast conse- 
quence, delay would be dangerous. We are not only con- 
cerned with the fact that a war is going on in Europe, involv- 
ing all of the great European powers and an Asiatic power, and 
that it has already seriously affected our revenues, but we must 
look to and anticipate the consequences to us of the results 
of that war. 

I realize that this war-tax measure is unpopular; all tax bills 
are unpopular; but the unpopularity of a revenue measure does 
not determine the justice of it. The party in power in our 
Goyernment is charged with the responsibility to provide for 
the maintenance of the Government, and any party that is not 
willing to rise to whatever emergency presents itself is not a 
proper party to be intrusted with the affairs of government. 

In an emergency like the present one, it matters not what 
party is in power, additional revenue would have to be pro- 
vided. And with our imports very considerably reduced there 
would be but two courses of raising additional revenue, and 
they are by internal taxation or the issuance of bonds. In the 
present instance the latter method was carefully considered 
and rejected. 

It has also been suggested that this war-tax measure should 
not have been presented to Congress until after the congres- 
sional election, because its unpopularity might result in the 
defeat of Democratic candidates for Congress. Such a course 
would possess the questionable virtue of expediency, but it 
would also bear the brand of cowardice. 

President Wilson wants to have the support of a Democratie 
House of Representatives in the next Congress, and he pos- 
sesses sufficient confidence in the American people to know 
that they will not condemn him and his party for responding 
to a plain duty in the interest of the entire country. 

If the necessity for this revenue measure exists now, and no 
citizen will have the hardihood to question the veracity of 
President Wilson when he says it does, it is our plain duty to 
provide it now. To postpone action until after the election 
upon a revenue measure that should be provided now, so as to 
avoid the effect of such legislation on the election, would be 
equivalent to obtaining money under false pretenses. In de- 
manding that this legislation be enacted now, President Wilson 
has risen to the supreme heights of constructive statesmanship ; 
he sees his duty plainly; he knows it is imperative; its perform- 
ance may make him and his party unpopular, but the conse- 
quences to himself and his party are minor considerations; the 
welfare of the country is his paramount concern, and with 
rugged honesty and sincere devotion to duty, he has called upon 
the Congress to enact this legislation at once. 

It is estimated that the measure will provide about $105,- 
000,000; approximately, about $1 for every one of our popula- 
tion. With a large area of the world in arms, this is a very 
small contribution to the support of a Government dedicated to 
the pursuits of peace. Several times has the war cloud floated 
dangerously near to our own shores since President Wilson 
entered the White House, but thanks to his rare genius and wise 
statesmanship, we are still pursuing, and under his leadership 
we will continue to pursue, the paths of peace. 

For the purpose of waging war upon one another, the coun- 
tries of Europe are taxing their people to the full measure of 
their possessions. They are abandoning the fields, the fac- 
tories, the workshops, and offices; productive enterprise is al- 
most paralyzed; thousands, yes, tens of thousands of fresh 
young lives will be sacrificed before the bloody conflict is 
ended, and widows, orphans, and crippled men and boys in 
countless thousands will drag their weary way through life, the 
unhappy victims of the awful carnage. This is the price of 
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war to the people of Europe. It is costing the United States 
about $10,000,000 a month in Treasury receipts. Our sympathy 
goes out in full measure to the people of those unhappy coun- 
tries now at war. We all fervently pray the bloody conflict 
will soon end, and with fervent thanks to Almighty God for the 
blessings that are ours, with full appreciation of the splendid 
service rendered to our country by President Wilson's admin- 
istration, every American citizen will gladly contribute his share 
to the support of his Government and hope for peace in per- 
petuity to all the nations of the earth. 


Emergency Revenue Legislation. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BENJAMIN I. TAYLOR, 


OF NEW YORK, 


Friday, September 25, 1914, 
On the bill (H. R. 18891) to increase the internal revenue, and for 
other purposes. 

Mr. TAYLOR of New York. Mr. Speaker, as debate on the 
bill under consideration has been limited to seven hours, it 
has been impossible for me and practically the entire member- 
ship of the House to express our views in open debate. Such 
a course would consume months of time and accomplish but 
little. Still I feel that I should not remain silent upon a meas- 
ure of its importance. 

The war that is now raging in Europe has destroyed their 
industries and interfered with the transportation of commerce 
on the high seas. As a result millions of dollars of imports 
which have come from these countries into our ports have 
stopped, so that the Government has and will lose the revenue 
which it was to derive from the tax on these imports. 

Primarily I was of the opinion that this measure was un- 
necessary at this time. We have to-day about $125,000,000 
in our Treasury, $75,000,000 of which is distributed among our 
banks, where it is used for business and commercial purposes. 
The Treasury to-day is about $10,000,000 better off than it was 
a year ago, and no doubt could stand this loss of revenue for 
some time to come. It is evident that the present European 
confiict will continue for at least a year, and no doubt it will 
be many years before the industries of these countries are 
reestablished. The millions of dollars in raw materials that 
heretofore have been imported into this country have now 
practically ceased. We must seek elsewhere for these mate- 
rials. Under these changed conditions, coupled with the fact 
that the countries of the world are making demand on this 
country for gold and currency, it would be the height of folly 
to cripple business and commerce by withdrawing the millions 
of dollars now lodged in our national banks from circulation. 

It is contended by the minority that these funds could be 
withdrawn gradually as they are needed or we can issue bonds 
and borrow funds. ` 

The better business method is to pay as we go. It makes no 
difference to the consuming public of the United States whether 
they pay the tax when they use the imported article or pay an 
internal-reyenue tax. The money must be collected from the 
American people. It is merely a different method of collection. 

Would the minority have felt better if in place of levying an 
internal-revenue tax to collect a hundred million dollars, we 
were at war with Mexico and perchance with the world, and not 
only sacrificing the lives of our young men, our commerce, and 
industries, but squandering our wealth and levying three or 
four hundreds of millions of dollars upon the American people 
to pay current expenses, to say nothing about the hundreds of 
millions it would be necessary to levy the next 100 years to pay 
pensions and to cover the cost of a destructive war? 

Credit should be placed where credit is due. The minority 
eriticizes, but offers no remedy. The sudden plea for economy 
which we hear emanating from the minority can fool no one, 
when it is considered that the last Republican Congress entered 
into contracts aggregating millions of dollars which the present 
Congress has been obliged to inherit and provide for out of the 
Public Treasury, and at the same time, in order to put the 
present Democratic Congress in a bad light, made appropria- 
tions which they knew at the time would not be sufficient to 
properly carry on the governmental affairs in each of the de- 
partments, and the Democratic Congress which was to succeed 
would be obliged to make these different appropriations, and 
in this way apparently increase its appropriations and furnish 
material to be used by the minority to cry extravagance. 
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Such methods are easily disclosed and must necessarily be 
denounced by an honest, generous people as unfair, unbusiness- 
like, with the earmarks of a deplorable partisanship. 

As a matter of fact, the appropriations to date by this Demo- 
cratic Congress are millions of dollars under the last Republican 
Congress. It is true the House has passed appropriations, in- 
cluding $25,000,000 for public roads, $28,000,000 to be paid 
Colombia and Nicaragua, and $53,000,000 for rivers and harbors. 
These measures were passed in the time of peace, when it was 
assumed that the revenue of the Government collected upon 
imports would be more than sufficint to pay them. They have 
not been passed by the Senate, which has already deducted 
$33,000,000 from the river and harbor bill, and under present 
conditions will doubtless refuse to confirm the appropriation of 
$25,000,000 for public roads and the $28,000,000 for Colombia 
and Nicaragua, these items can be held in abeyance. With 
these appropriations eliminated and an appropriation of about 
$34,000,000 taken out of the General Treasury to finish the 
completion of the Panama Canal, the appropriations of this 
Congress are about $30,000,000 under the total appropriations 
of its preceding Republican Congress. I refer to the $34,000,000 
used in the completion of the Panama Canal, for the reason that 
the act authorizes the issuance of bonds for the construction of 
the canal, and by finishing it now we save the interest and the 
expenses contingent upon a bond issue. In other words, we are 
paying as we go, which is the best business method. So it is 
foolhardy for the minority to confuse facts and figures in a 
vain effort to prove that this Congress has been extravagant. 

The fact that we have about $10,000,000 more to the credit of 
the Treasury this month than one year ago is the best evidence 
of the fact that the Underwood tariff bill under normal condi- 
tions was producing as much, if not more, revenue than its 
sponsors expected. It would be absurd for the minority to say 
that we have not collected as much money in taxes upon im- 
ports under the Underwood bill as they collected under the 
Payne-Aldrich measure. This was provided for at the time of 
the passage of the Underwood bill, it being the intention to levy 
as little tax as possible upon imports, many of which are the 
necessities of life. The tax upon incomes, which was levied in 
conjunction with the Underwood bill, was made for the purpose 
of making up the difference, the supposition being that the 


-wealth of the country could much easier pay the tax than its 


poorer classes. The bill we have under consideration levies 
these taxes upon the luxuries of life; there is no tax upon the 
necessities. 

The minority contends that the Underwood bill has not de- 
creased the high cost of living. They assert that these articles 
are just as high to-day as ever. On the other hand, they con- 
tend that the Underwood tariff bill has caused a depression; 
that our manufacturers have not been able to compete with the 
foreign manufacturers; still they say the price has not de- 
creased. It is the same to-day as it was under the Payne- 
Aldrich bill. These positions are inconsistent. If the prices are 
the same, then our manufacturers have been undisturbed. As a 
matter of fact, many articles have been reduced, such as the 
cheaper grades of clothing. The price of sugar decreased until 
the war increased the demand for it. Economists who have 
studied the question rightfully claim that disturbed business 
conditions and depressions have existed the world over. We 
have at last realized that every nation in this world is connected; 
that there is one nervous system which governs the entire 
world. Unusual conditions which affect one country reflect 
upon the rest. The Balkan-Turkish Wars, the acute Mexican 
situation, and now this European conflagration, have each in 
turn affected the heartbeat and pulse of the world, caused the 
people to hoard their gold and wealth and disturbed business 
conditions. It is unfair and unreasonable to charge these con- 
ditions to the Democratic administration. They are general. 
Were they confined to this country, there may be some reason 
for such a construction. 

The minority have contended that this Congress has been 
legislating against the business interests of this country. We 
deny this; but we do say that certain business interests, ani- 
mated with greed and avarice, control the Republican Party; 
and its control over that party was so effective that every item 
of legislation it passed for the last 15 years was at the direction 
of these interests for their greedy benefit. The Payne-Aldrich 
tariff bill is a shining example. Their greed and avarice car- 
ried them so far that many legislators and statesmen in the 
Republican Party were obliged for decency’s sake, if no other, to 
openly rebel against the demands of these interests. As a result 
of their greed, the railroads in this country lie prostrate, mil- 
lions of dollars belonging to corporations and their stockholders 
have been squandered in watered stocks, dividends have been 
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paid by the issuance of railroad obligations and notes, when, in 
fact, they should have been paid only from the revenues. Their 
revenues have been manipulated and misapplied for political 
campaign funds and fraudulent manipulations, To-day there 
is a clamor to require those who use the railroads, either as 
passengers or for the purpose of transporting freight, to be com- 
pelled to pay increased traffic charges. If their stocks had not 
been watered, political favoritism had not Leen shown, and 
their institutions had been managed to the interest of the people 
and the stockholders, there would be no necessity to-day to re- 
quire these increases. This is but one of the numerous products 
resulting from unsafe Republican prosperity. 

European armies are destroying millions in property which 
it has taken generations to acquire. The world must suffer 
these losses. Through unjustifiable manipulation and kna very 
millions of dollars have been lost to the stockholders of the 
New York, New Haven & Hartford Railroad Co. and other 
large corporations in this country. The loss of these millions 
must be felt by all. Everyone must stand his or her share. 
This is the inheritance the Democratic administration received 
from the Republican Party, manipulated and controlled by the 
interests, and still it is brazenly contended that these stand- 
patters can be returned to office. If progress means anything, it 
means that we are to go ahead and not backward. The election 
of these standpatters would mean our country is going back- 
ward; that we want more Republican inflation, necessarily re- 
sulting in our destruction. : 

The minority claim we are interfering with the rule of supply 
and demand; that our legislation is hysterical and without a 
general coherent plan; we are the victim of presidential coer- 
cion and our inspirations are received entirely from the White 
House. 

The antitrust bills which were voted for by many Republicans 
and Progressives do not interfere with the rule of supply and 
demand. They tend to relieve this rule of unnatural shackles 
which certain special interests, business combinations, specula- 
tors, and unfair transportation conditions have placed upon it. 
Mr. H. O. Havemeyer, at that time president of the Sugar Trust, 
while a witness before the Industrial Commission, testified there 
were 48 refineries in the United States, 18 became bankrupt, 
and of the 22 remaining 18 combined. As soon as the combina- 
tion was effected 11 of them were abandoned and 7 left to do 
the refining that formerly 40 did. Having been asked how 
this combine controlled the entire output, regulated the price 
of sugar and its profits, he testified as follows: 


Q. Would it not be the utmost limit that the consumer would Ve 
{Meaning the largest price the consumer would pay, regardless of the 


ey ae we had competition we should be in that position, but 
whether or not we would exercise it is quite another matter. 

This combination has killed competition. The directors of 
this corporation can arbitrarily say how much the American 
people shall pay for the sugar consumed. The Shoe Machine 
Trust, the Standard Oil Co., and other combinations have the 
same control over their products and the fixing of the price of 
their products and their profits. This can also be said of the 
Beef Trust. When a handful of men can say to the great 
majority of the American consumers what they shall pay for 
the necessities of life our free institutions are of but little 
value, Their power is greater than that of the tax collector. 
They dip their hands in the pockets of the American consumer 
without restraint. In this way the supply of the commodities 
in which they deal has been limited, the rule destroyed. 

Thousands of tons of fish are destroyed each year because of 
our inadequate marketing conditions and transportation facili- 
ties. The same can be said of the garden products, potatoes, 
apples, grain, and wheat. Speculators buy great quantities of 
these products from the producer at insignificant prices, place 
them in warehouses, and thus control the entire output, supply- 
ing the market, not with the real supply but with just as much 
as they see fit, in order to keep up the price. 

It was to remedy these conditions that the antitrust bills 
have been passed, making these combinations and the leasing 
contracts and unfair method employed by them to stifle com- 
petition illegal, and preventing the board of directors, the 
brains of these illegal transactions, from hiding behind the 
cloak of a corporation and holding them criminally responsible. 
‘These bills make attempts to throttle and divert the supply a 
crime and place the blame equally upon the perpetrators, 
whether they are individuals or corporations. 

With the same idea in view, we passed the Federal reserve 
act, which is more than an asset-currency act. It creates new 
and free channels through which the currency and money of 
this great country can flow with freedom. It spreads it over 


the entire country, so that the farmer, merchant, and banker. 


ean have equal access to it. Every time an individual in this 


country deposited a dollar bill in a national bank, a State bank, 
or other banking institution at least 35 cents, and frequently, 
60 cents, of it found its way into the maw of Wall Street, 
where it was used for speculating and gambling purposes. It 
was these funds supplied by the people that were used by the 
railroad wreckers and speculators in their raids upon the rail- 
road properties in this country. They borrowed these moneys 
from the national banks, which they controlled, and used it for 
speculation. This Federal reserve act stops this unreasonable 
speculation with the money of the people. 

I do not oppose selling of stocks and bonds and dealing in 
future contracts when it is necessary to carry on the business 
of this country, but I do oppose those gambling operations 
which wreck our railroads and bring misery on our people. 

It is common knowledge that much fault was found with the 
reserve act until it became a law, when of a sudden everybody 
recognized it was a good thing. Some of the money interests 
did everything in their power to frustrate us and divert us from 
the public course we laid out, and the Wall Street newspapers 
denounced us as know-nothings and incompetents. No one, from 
their viewpoint, could possibly know as much about banking 
and currency as their special interests. 

A part of the minority, including its leader, were arrayed 
against this measure in favor of these interests. Still they 
have the hope of getting back into office, these very stand- 
patters, who can only see prosperity and healthy conditions in 
legislation conducive to further the schemes of these special 
interests. 

These same interests have been attacking our labor legislation 
and declaring we have been legislating for the masses and 
against the classes, and they point to the Clayton bill as an 
example. It is true that this measure does contain three dis- 
tinct provisions beneficial to the laboring clases. 

The courts have decided that a labor union is @ trust and 
equal with a monopoly in violation of the Sherman antitrust 
law. This bill rightfully provides that a labor union shall not 
be considered in violation of the Sherman antitrust law. Such 
a union is an organization of men who work by the sweat of 
their brow for their livelihood and join together for their 
mutual benefit and advancement. The special interests have 
been proclaiming, for the purpose of discrediting this legislation, 
that this was class legislation, meaning legislation in favor 
of the masses and against the classes. Surely no sane man can 
contend that the Sugar Trust, created by Mr. Havemeyer for 
the purpose of controlling the supply and creating a monopoly 
in sugar, one of the necessitivs of life, is on a par with a labor 
union, nor can anyone seriously contend that the special inter- 
ests are really a class. This would mean that all the people of 
wealth are interested in these unlawful monopolies and are on 
equal class with them. This is absurd. No doubt in some 
instances labor unions have been improperly managed; so have 
railroads and large corporations; but this fact is no reason 
why they should be wiped out and not allowed to exist. The 
decisions of the court under the Sherman antitrust law are to 
the effect that it should not exist. Labor unions may exist. Of 
course, if they commit unlawful acts and crimes they can be 
punished the same as the individual. I believe that the labor 
union and the trusts are here to stay, and it is our duty not to 
destroy but to build them up and make these institutions 
wholesome and American in every respect. 

The majority of Federal judges have been the advocates of 
corporations and special interests. Our judges have been se- 
lected from our most prominent lawyers, and these lawyers, 
because of their superior intelligence and knowledge. have 
usually been retained by these interests, who could well afford 
to pay them, and naturally advanced to the bench when a va- 
cancy occurred. They have usually taken to the bench, in many 
instances, an unknown prejudice or feeling in favor of the 
interests they have served so long. They fail to look upon the 
human side of the labor question, and have often granted in- 
junctions restraining the laboring man from demanding his 
just rights and obtaining what is due him. This measure pre- 
yents this practice and prohibits the granting of an injunction 
order restraining a labor union or laborers unless first an affi- 
davit is filed showing that the party asking the order has a 
good ground for it, and that there is liable to be an injury to 
person or property committed; at the same time the party ask- 
ing the order is required to put up a bond to protect those re- 
strained. Many of the minority protested against this provi- 
sion of the bill. All that they could see was that those dear 
old special interests were being gradually deprived of their 
power and their unjustifiable use of the order restrained, and 
they protested loud and often. 

We passed this bill with the further provision preventing 
these same judges from incarcerating an American citizen for 
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a contempt of court not committed in their presence without 
giving the party charged a trial by a jury of his peers. This 
change is entirely within the theory of our Constitution and the 
principles upon which this Government was founded. 

There is no doubt that the trend of legislation to-day is to 
protect the human being and advance humanity. The eight- 
hour laws we passed had this idea in view. The bill which 
prevents the employing of females in the city of Washington 
for over eight hours a day was passed with the same idea to 
protect these frail people from the greed and avarice of wealth. 
Can there be any doubt that these are wholesome laws, and that 
they are not made for the progress and advancement of the peo- 
ple of this Nation? 

Having this record, we Democrats naturally expect to be re- 
turned to office and receive the support of our respective con- 
stituents. Our entire legislative program has been for the pur- 
pose of restoring our country to the principles upon which it 
was founded by our forefathers. With this record I am neither 
annoyed nor afraid to appear before my constituents and ask 
their support. 

Considering that it is impossible at this time to collect taxes on 
imports—and the Constitution prohibits a tax upon exports—it 
is therefore our duty to tax the people in another direction for 
the purpose of raising revenues to run our Government. We 
American people have pride enough in our country and its insti- 
tutions to uphold our Government, and, as I stated above, we 
can thank President Wilson that to-day we are not involved in 
this war; that he kept us out of the Mexican trouble; and that 
we are not paying a large war tax and giving up the lives 
of our young men. When these facts are considered, it seems 
that we should all cheerfully stand behind the Government, 
uphold and support it, for if it ever did need supporting it 
surely needs it now. 


Some Things Needed. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM E. HUMPHREY, 


OF WASHINGTON, 
In rue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, September 30, 1914. 


Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. Mr. Speaker, looking at 
the condition of the country to-day, remembering the history of 
this Nation, and forgetting not the experience of the last few 
3 I want to emphasize my belief in the following propo- 
sitions : 

First. That the tariff law should be immediately repealed 
and a law enacted that will give American markets to American 
producers; give our work and our wages to our own labor; that 
will keep the money now sent abroad at home; that will revive 
American industries and produce sufficient revenue to meet the 
expense of our Government. 

Second. That we should have American ships built in Ameri- 
can yards by American labor, paid American wages, manned by 
American officers and American seamen, and flying the Ameri- 
ean flag, to carry American commerce. 

Third. That the law permitting American ships to pass 
through the Panama Canal without the payment of tolls should 
immediately be reenacted, and thereby give the benefits of the 
canal to the American people and redeem the promises made by 
all political parties. 

Fourth. That a battleship fleet should be at all times kept in 
the Pacific Ocean and that the Pacific coast should be fully 
protected by fortifications and by submarines and torpedo boats. 

Fifth. That a third dry dock should be immediately con- 
structed at Bremerton. 

Sixth. The immediate passage of laws for the development of 
Alaska, that will open to the world its marvelous riches and 
give it a permanent population of American citizens. 

Seventh. The ending of constant attempts to pass legislation 
for political purposes that injures business, destroys confidence, 
and disturbs our industries. What this Nation needs to-day is 
ar prosperity and less agitation, more business and less leg- 

ation. 

Eighth. That it is the highest duty of this Nation, not only 
to ourselves but to humanity, to maintain strict neutrality as to 
all the nations now at war; that we should use eyery precan- 
tion to see that the anxiety for the dollar, under the plea of 
emergency, does not lead us into complications, And, above all, 


I believe that in every matter relating to the great European 
conflict we should stand united as one man, and that there 
should be no party, no partisanship, and no politics; that we 
should be only Americans, and our only purpose the good of 
our own country. 


The Effect of Legislation on the Business of the Country. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HENRY T. HELGESEN, 


OF NORTH DAKOTA, 


In toe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, October 1, 191}. 


Mr. HELGESEN. Mr. Speaker, the farmer feeds the Nation. 
The Democrats promised to lower the cost of living. They said 
living is high because the Republican protective tariff gives to 
the American farmer the exclusive right to feed the United 
States. Strike down the farmer’s protection and let cheap prod- 
uce the world over come in to feed the Nation. So they said, 
and so they bartered the American farmer’s prosperity in their 
plan to make living cheaper. 

In their platform they said: 

The high cost of living is a serious problem in every American home, 
The Republican Party, in its platform, attempts to escape from - 
sibility for 3 conditions by denying that they are due to a pro- 
tective tariff. We take issue with them on this sub, and charge that 
excessive prices result in a la measure from the high-tariff laws en- 
acted and maintained by the Republican Party.“ 8 

Upon assuming control of the Government they hurried to re- 
move the farmer’s protection. They did it with a vengeance, 
About every product of the farm was placed on the free list— 
that is, about every product of a northern farm—and the Ameri- 
can farmer at once saw Canadian wheat, Argentine corn, Chi- 
nese eggs, Australian butter, Canadian hay, and German pota- 
toes bought in American markets in place of his own products. 

The Department of Commerce has furnished figures showing 
just what the Democratic tariff is doing to the American farmer. 
During the first four months the present Democratic free trade 
in farmers’ products tariff law was in operation we find the fol- 


lowing: 
* Bushels. 


7, 034, 159 


Importations of corn. 


During four months ending Jan. 81, 1914-------..--.-__. 
Importations same period previous year.__.....-._..__-. 


Importations of oats, 


During four months ending Jan. 31, 1914 
Importations same period previous year 


Importations of potatoes. 


During four months ending Jan. 31, 1914 3, 261. 000 
Importations same period previous year 79, 000 

Importations of butter. Pounds. 
During four months ending Jan. 31, 1914 4,573, 079 
Importations same period previous vear 470, 000 

Importations of eggs. Dozen, 
During four months ending Jan. 31, 1914———— 2, 885, 561 
Importations same period previous year None, 


And so we might go on down through the whole list of 
farmers’ products. This Democratic tariff law, this free trade 
in farmers’ products law, proved a success in one thing, it 
opened the American market to the cheapest farm products of 
the world, and the resulting increase of importations was tre- 
mendous. Then, too, this increase in importations is progressive, 
it grows with the passage of time. Above are given the figurës 
for the first four months. The present increase is greater. The 
first rush of waters was quite a flood, but a deluge is on the 
way. 

There are some 27 products of the farm from which the tariff 
was either entirely removed or greatly reduced. There has been 
a tremendous increase in importation of all these products. 
During the first 10 months of the operation of this free trade in 
farmers’ products law there were imported into the United States 
$143,766,341 worth of these products. Just that much was lost 
to American farmers. The progressive increase in importations 
of farmers’ products is shown by the fact that during the first 
4 months it was 140 per cent; during the first 8 months, 149 
per cent; and during the first 10 months, 168 per cent. 

Not only have these enormous importations taken the Amer- 
ican farmer’s customers from him, but they have, of course, 
lowered the amount he has received for his own products. The 
framers of the law expected this. That is what they had in 
mind. That is what they wanted to do. Again they were 
successful, i 
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If two bodies of water, one somewhat higher than the other, 
be connected, the higher leyel will drop down until a common 
level is attained. Such has been and always must be the effect 
of opening a free channel between the products of the American 
farm and the products of the world’s farms. The price to the 


` American farmer of his product must be reduced until a com- 


mon level is reached. 

By this depression of the price he receives for the products 
he sells the American farmer is directly affected and his pros- 
perity seriously reduced. Had normal conditions continued, the 
American farmer would have paid hundreds of millions of dol- 
lars each year for the blessed privilege of having a tariff law 
written by Democrats. The war in Europe, unprecederited in 
ifs magnitude, and turning the great nations of the world from 
producers into consumers, will of course stop farm products from 
coming to America and greatly advance the price the American 
farmer will for a time receive for the things he sells. But when 
that war is over, then normal conditions will prevail, and what 
will happen we know from our experience under this law prior to 
the opening of the war, as, for example, in Nebraska, where just 
before the European war was declared the farmers sold their 
new crop of wheat at about 60 cents per bushel. 

And then it does seem strange that the northern farmer is 
not as much in need of and entitled to protection as the south- 
ern farmer. At all events, the Democrats, who control the 
Government, do not think so. Some inquiring mind may find a 
connection between this and the fact that Democrats from 
southern States at present absolutely control the Government. 
Not strange, perhaps, they should look out for their own farm- 
ers. So while southern Democrats glibly placed northern- 
grown wheat practically on the free list, they put southern- 
grown rice on the protected list, to the extent of about 60 cents 
per bushel when clean or hulled; while they put northern- 
grown corn on the free list, they put southern-grown tobacco 
on the protected list; while they put northern-grown wool on 
the free list, they put southern-grown wool from the Angora 
goat on the protected list; and while they put northern-grown 
meats on the free list, they put southern-grown peanuts on the 
protected list. 

Cotton bagging and cotton ties for the South are on the free 
list, while wool sacks and wheat sacks for the North are taxed. 
Mr. Underwoop in his campaign for United States Senator said 
that free cotton bagging and cotton ties had saved $5,000,000 
to the farmers of the South, which means that the farmers of 
the South have an advantage over the farmers of the North to 
the extent of $5,000,000 per year, and that the revenues of the 
Government were thereby decreased $5,000,000, and that the 
special revenue bill now before Congress had to be increased 
$5,000,000 to make up this loss. 

Uncle Sam is now hard up. He can not pay his bills. Demo- 
cratic extravagance has run riot. This Democratic tariff has 
failed as a revenue producer every month since it was enacted. 
Democrats are now further taxing the American people to pay 
for their extravagance and economic failure. So it is interest- 
ing to note that the placing of farmers’ products on the free 
list has deprived Uncle Sam of a lot of money. The loss in 
revenue on these products alone has been more than $40,000,000. 

There are two countries from which we receive cattle and 
meats—Mexico and Argentina. When the Democrats placed 
cattle and meats on the free list Mexico promptly placed an ex- 
port duty on these items and pocketed the money. Our loss was 
her gain. Now the people are being specially taxed to make 
this u 

. to a Government investigation, meat and cattle 
from Argentina are brought in almost exclusively by the great 
Chicago meat packers. The sum of $2,856,859.21 is already lost 
to Uncle Sam on these items thus brought in from Argentina 
under the Democratic bill. But we are cheered by the thought 
that this sum went into the pockets of the meat packers; and, 
while we must now tax ourselves to make it up, we are con- 
soled by the thought that we have contributed a splendid sum 
to a needy and hungry trust. 

Trade figures published at Ottawa, Ontario, on July 26 by 
the department of trade and commerce for the past 12 months 
show a decrease of imports from the United States into Canada 
of $40,000,000 from the figures for the corresponding period 
of 1913. 

On the other hand there is an increase of exports to the 
United States of $32,000,000. 

Yes; that is the way it works. The Underwood free-trade 
tariff benefits every people on earth excepting the American 

ple, Here is a shift to the wrong side of the ledger of 

2,000,000 in one year’s business with Canada. Thus does our 
favorable trade balance, always good under protection, go 


aglimmering under a free-trade system which decreases our 
sales the while increasing our purchases from foreign countries. 
At this rate our trade balances vill soon disappear altogether. 

When the farmers raise a “bumper crop” it often results in 
lowering the price to a point that leaves no profit; and no law 
can wholly prevent this. But when the farmers’ crops are short 
and an increased price is necessary to save them from loss, 
protection assures them against the flooding of this country with 
foreign grain at less than the foreign price plus the amount of 
protection provided by our tariff law. 

Democratic free trade compels our farmers to sell in compe- 
tition with the cheapest grain in the world, whether our crops 
are large or small; and this catches our farmers both “ coming 
and going,” and means ruin to our farmers when their crops 
are short. 

The Democrats claim that a protective tariff upon agricul- 
tural products does not benefit the farmer. This claim is in 
accord with their theory of free trade in agricultural products. 
The Republicans are not interested in theories unless they work 
out in practice. The Democrats put their theory into practice 
in the enactment of the Underwood tariff bill; and its effect is 
best illustrated by corn, which was placed on the free list. We 
do not need to theorize as to the effect of free corn, for we have 
the testimony and experience of experts upon that point. 

Last May the Committee on Agriculture of the House held 
hearings on a bill providing for the standardization of grain, 
and at that hearing grain experts from all over the United 
States appeared. Among them was Mr. George W. Eddy, of the 
Chamber of Commerce of Boston, Mass., who, by reason of his 
location on the seaboard and being an exporter and importer of 
grain, is peculiarly qualified to testify as to the effect on the 
price of importations of Argentine corn. Examined by Con- 
gressman HELGESEN, of North Dakota, Mr. Eddy testified : 


Mr. HELGESEN. To what extent do you think the small amount of 
corn we export fixes the price of corn t is consumed in this country? 
eri eoor Watty we have ~ Rag sg of corn for export in this coun- 

near ma 
that surplus, iu ey: entails y e price of the crop while we haye 
r. HELGESEN. reversing it, do you think if we import corn 
5 „ corn, even in small quantities, tends to establish the 

Mr. Eppy. It does; and 1 think corn would have sold from 10 cents 
8 per bushel higher this year if it had not been for our im- 

The CHAIRMAN. How much did we import this year? 

Mr. Eppy. That is hard to Say how Rach bas’ been engaged, but I 
should say that in the neighborhood of 12,000,000 bushels have been 
engaged to come in from Argentina. 


Mr. Paddock was another grain dealer who thoroughly under- 
stands the effect of exports and imports of grain upon our 
home market and who testified as follows: 


Mr. HELGESEN. How much cheaper can you buy corn from a forel 
country, anywhere along the seaboard, under free trade than you an 
8 1 . — — cents a bushel? How much cheaper can you land it 

oun 

Mr. Pappock. Well, I should think the difference een 5 
15 cents a bushel. f A 4 A EE VE 

T. HELGESEN. we have an ordinary average crop we would not 
need to ship in say com from abroad. At you were A the seaboard, 
where you deal with people in New England and all along down the 
coast, would you pay more for American corn, even though we had 
plenty of it in this country, than you can import it for from Argentina? 

Mr. Pappock. No, sir; I do not think so. 

3 ESEN. Well, even though we have an average crop, enough 
corn, even though we do not import any to amount to anything, never- 
theless the fact that we can buy corn at a certain price from abroad 
will establish the price of our own corn, will it not? 

Mr. Pappocx. Yes, sir. We are feeling very seriously at this time 
the importation of Argentine corn as a competitor of native corn, which 
is already largely through New England, New York, and central Penn- 

vania. 


Mr. Haway. In what way have you felt It? 

Mr. Pappock. We have felt it in the matter of price. Placed at the 
seaport the Argentine corn at New Orleans and Montreal points was 
brought in at a rate oy a! down to 13 points lower, at 44 cents a 
bushel less than corn can shipped from the interior. 

Mr. Hawer. Have you lost any markets by reason of it? 

Mr. Pappocx. Yes, sir. We have not sold a car of corn in Boston in 
three weeks, where we usually sell 10 to 20 cars a day. We have not 
ae a car 4 corn in Buffalo in six weeks, where we usually sell 10 to 

ears a day. 

Mr. Havcen. What is the reason for that? 

: Mr. Pappock. The reason for that is the Argentine corn comes in so 
ow. i 

Mr. HavGen, Does your company think the price of our corn has 
been affected by the importation of corn from Argentina? 

Mr. Pappock. Undoubtedly. 

Mr. HAUGEN. To what extent? 

Mr. Pappock. We had a 2,000,000,000-bushel crop last year, and if 
it had not been for the importation 0 entine corn I think the farm- 
ers would have realized 10 cents per bushel above the present price of 
corn on account of its coming. 

Mr. Havcen. You mean the importation of Argentine corn? 

Mr. Pappocx. Yes, sir. + 

I will tell 2 gentlemen, in a judgment in the past four 
years our to rts have been less 14 per cent of our 
corn crop, and I eve the exportable surplus of 14 per cent has had 
much to do with lating the price at which corn was sold in the 
United States. The importation of 14 per cent of Argentine corn this 
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Tast year and the prospective importation of 10 per cent more has fixed 
the price of our corn to our farmers by and large, and eventually will 
supply the demand and will absolutely result in its exportable surplus 
of acceptable imports fixing the price. * * * 

And the probable importation of 10 per cent more, That is the 
menace, 

Mr. HAWLEY. The importation of 13 per cent, with the possible in- 
crease to 10 per cent, a little more than 1 per cent of our crop, has 
diminished the price to the farmer about 13 per cent? 

Mr. Pappocx, About 10 cents, I said. * * + ~ 

The CIAIRMAN, Is it not a fact the price of corn to-day is anywhere 
from 12 to 15 cents a bushel higher than last year at this time? 

Mr. Pappock. Yes, sir; and we raised 750,000,000 bushels less. 

The CHAIRMAN. You think the increase in price is due to the failure 
of the supply? 

Mr. Pappock, The failure In our country; and then the coming in 
of the Argentine corn. The price at Chicago a few days ago was 70 
cents, and now that the crop of Argentine corn has begun to arrive 
in western points, into the interior and as far back as Syracuse, N. Y., 
and Troy} have had letters from a great many customers along the 
line of Sigh ath ees 8 e they were buying at less 
money, so that s now a competition. 

Mr. Moss. Now, upon that basis, I ask you, had we had a normal 
crop, would the price have been so high as now? 

re 3 do ae think 50, 

r. Moss. Very well. 

Mr. SLoan. Then the producers of corn this year did not get the 
benefit in price on what hey sold that they would have gotten if the 
as bar Fe corn 8 been Shipped in in competition? 

r. PADDOCK. nk no r. 

Mr. SLOAN, In other words, when the farmers suffer a shortage of 
crop the competition from abroad comes in and robs you of the price 
moy 5 eens 1 3 pees 

Mr. Pappock, That is my judgment, 

Mr. SLoaN. In your opinion, would 15,000,000 bushels of Argentine 
corn have come in if the 15 cents had not been taken off of the import 
duty? k 

Mr. Pabpock. I can say very clearly, in my judgment, it would not, 


Mr. Eddy and Mr. Paddock were not indulging in the pastime 
of ry Yona a chimerical theories at the expense of the American 
farmer. They were not trying to extract sunbeams from snow- 
halls. They were giving opinions based upon actual experience. 
They were telling facts. These facts are that the price of corn 
to the American farmer was reduced by the Underwood bill at 
least 10 cents per bushel, and by reason of the importations from 
Argentina, American farmers lost the great New England market 
for their corn. The great European conflict has turned thou- 
sands of producers into consumers and will probably tempo- 
rarily check the importations of corn to this country; but after 
the war—what? 

What is true of corn will apply with equal force to oats, 
barley, wheat, and flax. In fact the price of everything that our 
farmers raise is affected by importations in the same manner 
that these witnesses demonstrate that the price of corn has been 
affected by our comparatively small importations from Argen- 
tina. In other words, it is not the amount of the importations 
that makes the matter serious to our farmers, but it is the effect 
that those importations have upon the market price of farm 
products in our own country. 


Emorgeney Revenue Legislation. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HORATIO C. CLAYPOOL, 


OF OHIO, 
In tur House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, September 25, 1914, 


On the bill (H. R. 18891) to increase the internal revenue, and for 
other purposes, 

Mr. CLAYPOOL. Mr. Speaker, I hope it is not speaking 
abruptly to say in the very beginning I am going to support this 
pending bill, for it must be admitted by all fair-minded men 
that the Democrats of the Ways and Means Committee did 
not bring it into this House by their own volition, but were com- 
pelled to do so by conditions over which they had no control. 
A war, the equal to which is unknown in history, ancient or 
modern, is now raging in Europe, thus cutting off practically all 
imports from that continent. That the necessity for this bill 
would have been obyiated by a higher rate of tariff is simply 
the silly talk of a minority party, which feels it to be its duty to 
hinder, delay, and obstruct. I say a silly attempt at an argu- 
ment, for the merest novice can see how utterly impossible it 
is to obtain revenue from tariff duties on imports when prac- 
tically nothing is being imported. Under such conditions what 
has the tariff rate to do with it? 

At the very outset, and before the real issue is reached, a 
doleful wail has gone up, almost a supplication, for the good old 
days when the Republican majority, with Uncle Joe Cannon in 
command, reigned supreme in the land. The disconsolate minor- 


HON. 


ity expressed exceedingly their regrets of the new order of things 
wrought by this man at the White House, Woodrow Wilson, 
and a Democratic Congress. The lobbyist of the National 
Manufacturers’ Association and those of kindred associations 
are no longer filling the halls and controlling legislation. 

The Speaker, with more despotic power than the Czar of Russia, 
frowning down upon committees of his own making, no longer 
holds forth, but in his stead presides Speaker CLARK, with no 
motive but to be fair, and with committees not of his own 
choosing but selected by the membership of this House. We 
are not surprised that this abrupt change jars the sensitive 
nerves of these stand-pat Republicans, thus in a material degree 
deposed. We have due sympathy, but they may as well know 
the old order of which the Republicans still dream has departed 
forever. But think of the nerye of these old stand-pat Repub- 
licans, standing on this floor and crying out against “ gag rule,” 
as they term it, when four hours are allotted for this discus- 
sion, and in spite of the minority's admission that they had no 
desire to offer a single amendment. And all this in the face of 
the facts that these same Republicans have been worshipers of 
Cannonism and similar methods for lo these many years, and 
are now looking with tear-stained eyes for Uncle Joe's ” return. 

It is indeed to be regretted that the remnant of what was 
once, to say the least, a majority party with some kind of theories 
of government has degenerated into a band of calamity howlers 
without a suggestion of change of the bill under consideration. 

But, Mr. Speaker, we readily agree that there is perhaps no 
other question upon which the American people differ so widely, 
as upon the subject of collecting revenues. The underlying 
difficulty is that everybody is trying to escape payment. But 
in addition to this feature, the special-privileged class desire 
the great mass of consumers taxed, not alone for revenue, but 
for their benefit as well, under the guise of protecting American 
industries, American labor, if you please, while at the same 
time they bring to our shores a million laborers a year to take 
the places of our American laborers. Oh, how solicitous these 
protected interests are of the American laborer. 

It took the American yoter a long time to fully understand 
that if a protective tariff did not raise the price of a commodity, 
to the consumer it could not possibly protect, and if it did raise 
the price so as to protect then the consumer had to pay the 
additional price. But this fact has finally dawned on the mind 
of the American citizen, and he now sees how he has been de- 
ceived and imposed upon. 

In the campaign of 1908 there was a demand for a revision 
of the tariff downward, and to satisfy the voters the Republi- 
can “spellbinders,” as well as the Democratic platform, de- 
clared for revision downward. The Republicans won. But 
finding themselves with a new lease of power, they showed 
no disposition to make good their campaign promises but pro- 
ceeded at once to raise the tariff rate instead of lowering it. 
But, to be fair with them, they were in no position to make 
good to the people their pledge, for they were under everlast- 
ing obligations to the special privileged class for both votes 
and money to run the campaign, and they were lulled into 
the belief that they could again fool the people and still retain 
the very valuable friendship of the privileged class. But alas, 
they had presumed too strongly on the credulity of the voter. 
He refused longer to be deceived. They repudiated the Payne- 
Aldrich tariff law and proceeded at the first opportunity to 
depose those who had thus betrayed them in what they thought 
to be their own house. 

There will still ever remain two distinct methods of collect- 
ing revenue—one by direct taxation and the other indirect or 
by a tariff system. The fundamental difference between the 
Democrats and Republicans in applying the tariff system is 
that the Republicans rely on tariff for protection of the 
millionaire manufacturers for protection’s sake, making col- 
lection of revenue merely incidental or a secondary object, 
while the Democrats apply the principles of tariff for revenue 
only and make protection a secondary object. 

We can readily see why the collection by the indirect method 
is more popular than by direct taxation. By the tariff method 
the consumer pays without knowing it; it is simply added to 
the price of the article he is buying, and he is purposely kept 
from knowing he is being held up not only for the necessary 
revenue, but held up for the protection of some wealthy firms 
who are at the same time growing wealthier year after year 
on the consumer's industry. And yet those who contend for 
this high protection pretend great concern and pity for the 
laboring man, but it is only a pretense. 

Victor Berger, the Socialist, who but recently left Congress, 
wisely says: “ You can tax the shirt off a man’s back without 
much complaint if you do it indirectly by tariff methods.” He 
neyer spoke more wisely. 
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Henry Grondg, Jr., says it is a way of getting the most 
feathers from the duck with the least amount of squawking. 
He has also expressed the idea well. 

But we must all admit the manufacturers have been very 
adroit in covering up this fraud. They fully understood the 
value of a good label. They have almost shed tears when 
talking of the poor laborer, but ever kept well concealed the 
fact they were giving him $4 a day for his work but were 
stealing one-half of it away from him while he slept, and doing 
this under the name of protection. He was told we could not 
compete with the pauper labor of Europe, but at the same time 
a million paupers from Europe and Asia were landed on our 
shores every year io compete with our workmen in America. 

But there is one feature more astonishing still, and that is 
that the great farming communities of the Middle West should 
vote to pay tribute to the East, should consent to be cruelly 
taxed on practically all they bought under the delusion that 
thereby they were enabling their eastern friends to come West 
and purchase their grain, hogs, and cattle at advanced prices, 
overlooking the further fact that they were compelled to sell 
their product on the open market of the world, the price being 
regulated by the European markets—buying on a protected 
market, selling on a free-trade market. Is there any wonder 
the farmer for a generation found it impossible to lift the 
mortgage from his farm? But finally the Republican. politi- 
cians, by and with the consent of their allies, the woolen manu- 
factures, took the farmer into their confidence and, in order to 
hold his vote, placed a few cents of protection on wool and 
then allowed the importing manufacturer of wool to “skirt” 
the wool imported, so as to make the tariff insignificant, but 
left it looking well to the farmer. With the tariff on wool 
dropped entirely and wool placed on the free list, the farmer is 
receiving a better price than when he supposed himself duly 
protected. But Uncle Abe's trite saying, “You can fool all 
the people part of the time, part of the people all the time, but 
you can’t fool all the people all the time,” neyer applied so 
forcibly as when applied to the delusion of protection of the 
laborer and farmer. 

We realize that this taxing measure will not be especially 
popular. When was any tax measure popular, even if it came 
as an absolute necessity? It is not a pleasant duty for us to 
impose a tax on the gasoline used in your stove or automobile. 
But let those who object show us a better article to tax. 

It is not pleasant to tax the bankers, but when we must 
choose between him and the fellow who works in the fields, in 
the mines, or in the factories, we do not even hesitate to place 
it on the bank stock, for it is a well-established principle of 
Democracy that those should pay the taxes who are best able 
to pay it. But our Republican minority in the House actually 
shed tears when they see the consumer of cheap clothing and 
sugar escaping this burden and the more wealthy asked to pay 
it, and they pray for the return of those good old times when 
the poor could be inveigled into willingly paying the Govern- 
ment’s expenses, lulled to sleep by the thought of protection 
which in fact always missed him, but made a millionaire of his 
employer. 

But, Mr. Speaker, I want to briefly call attention to other 
legislation of this Congress and of the present administration, 
and I venture the assertion here and now that the Sixty-third 
Congress has to its credit more constructive legislation enacted 
for the relief and benefit of the American people than has been 
enacted for the masses in the last half century. With these 
achievements, with these promises to the people faithfully kept, 
we go to them for their indorsement. If the American people 
wish to return to the high protection of the Payne-Aldrich bill, 
they will haye an opportunity of saying so by voting the Repub- 
lican ticket; if they want the consumer of sugar to be again 
obliged to pay a hundred million dollars to the Louisiana sugar 
planters, so they may grow rich at the people’s expense, their 
course is easy. Of course these calamity howlers will tell you 
sugar is higher than before the passage of the law relieving the 
consumer of the payment of the hundred millions, but the per- 
son who has not enough intelligence to know that the price of 
sugar is advanced by the European war will hardly find the way 
to the polls. 

And again, after relieving the masses of the sugar poll tax, 
which was practically $1 for every man, woman, and child, we 
were obliged to place this tax on those better able to bear it. 
Without the slightest hesitation we placed this deficiency caused 
by the relief of the burdens of the people upon incomes. But, 
again, I am ready to admit if any voter is distressed that we 
Democrats should thus relieve the poor and collect the same 
from the wealthy, he has his remedy by voting the Republican 
ticket, for practically every member of the Republican Party 
in Congress protested against this change, and they give us 


timely notice that they are ready to return to the old order of 
things whenever the people will restore them to power. 

A Republican Member from Ohio, in a flight of oratory so 
vehemently expressed that his voice might have been heard in 
the capital of the Buckeye State, asked when this Nation had 
launched out upon the troubled waters of depositing money in 
national banks, thus making it necessary to collect revenue from 
the people, only to be promptly informed that sixty of the sev- 
enty-five millions were so deposited by the Republicans before 
the Democrats came into power, and deposited without interest, 
while the Democrats are compelling payment of interest. But 
that Member does not even yet seem to fully understand what 
struck him; but we hope it will eventually soak in. He, along 
with his Republican brethren, may object to the banks being 
charged with interest on the people’s money, just as for many, 
years they objected to the banks in Ohio paying interest on 
State funds to anybody other than Republican officeholders. It 
took a Democratic State administration to cure that difficulty in 
Ohio, and it also required a national Democratic administration 
to bring about a like reform in the Nation. 

But there are some other achievements of this Democratic 
administration equally praiseworthy. For at least a quarter of 
a century the laboring classes appealed to the Republican 
Party—nearly all that period the Republicans being in power— 
for progressive legislation. Many bills were from time to time 
introduced, but all were allowed to quietly sleep in committee 
and never to appear on the floor of the House lest they might 
embarrass the Republican Members. But a Democratic Con- 
gress originated a bill which added to the President’s Cabinet a 
representative of labor, and that branch is now headed by Mr. 
Wilson, of Pennsylvania, for many years a leader of organized 
labor. With this recognition of the demand of the honest 
toilers of the men seldom thought of in the days of Cannonism, 
do you think the laboring people of this country are desirous of 
returning to the old Republican standpat order of things? 

For 50 years we have been laboring under a banking system 
under which Wall Street and a few of their allies could create 
a panic at will. Several times during that period the money, 
power has found it extremely profitable to plunge the country, 
into a panic, and the Government had no means of preventing 
it. At the least threat of the great banking center each national 
bank standing as a separate unit began to call in its loans and 
we at once had a financial panic the proportions of which de- 
pended solely on the persistence of Wall Street in restricting 
loans. We believe we have forever put a quietus to this finan- 
cial disturbance by the enactment of the Federal reserve act, 
which is sufficiently elastic to permit the Government to come 
to the rescue in time of financial need. Besides this assistance, 
it will be the first time in a half century one could deposit 
money in a national bank or State bank, which is a member 
bank, and feel that the Government guarantees payment, re- 
gardless of panics; and this confidence can hardly fail to prevent 
runs on banks, thus causing a panic. Next, we expect to pass 
a rural credit act, especially relieving and furnishing cheap 
money to those engaged in agriculture. But Rome was not 
built in a day, and a single Congress must not be expected to 
pass all the remedial legislation necessary to the very best inter- 
ests of our citizenship, even if we do remain in session 12 months 
in the year. 

But why all this protest on the Republican side of the House 
against Democratic rule? Their wails almost startle the natives. 
One gentleman from the State of Washington is weeping over 
the cheapness of shingles and lumber, as if the poor fellow who 
wishes to build himself a frame house and cover it with shingles 
for the protection of his wife and babies has no rights that a 
great shingle factory and a Republican Congressman need re- 
spect, but must be held continuously to pay a high price for 
shingles and lumber in a protected market, because, as this 
noble standpat Congressman expresses it, the man buying lum- 
ber and shingles can get them cheaper of some one else than the 
Washington factory, if we do not forbid his buying elsewhere. 
In other words, the builder of a house should have no right to 
buy material where he can get it the cheapest. This illustrates 
well the Republican doctrine of protection. 

If it were not for being cruel to our opponents, I would call 
attention to the foreign policy of this administration and the 
comments thereon by the opposition. A few months ago a num- 
ber of speculators having invested in Mexico, and finding their 
property interests somewhat jeopardized by civil dissension, 
asked this Government to declare war with that country for no 
other purpose than defending the private property of the Stand- 
ard Oil Co. and a few other similar interests. When President 
Wilson refused to expend millions of the people’s money and 
endanger the lives of our young men he read every morning 
from a subsidized press such statements as this Goyernment is 
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the laughing stock of all Europe.” But the President proceeded 
on his course, as the sequel shows, having implicit confidence in 
the right. To-day his manly courage is the theme of millions 
of American citizens, while in Europe uneasy lies nearly every 
head that wears a crown. And, referring to the European war, 
it now looks as if in a few months quite a number of second- 
hand crowns can be purchased at pawnshops at much less than 
original cost. 

But I must not dwell on Democratic achievements longer. A 
great reading public is already familiar with many of the lead- 
ing features of these enactments, and while time has not yet 
demonstrated the wisdom of many of them we believe the 
American people have confidence and will give us an opportunity 
of showing what good is in modern progressive legislation, for 
we must move forward. There is no such thing as a great 
uation like ours standing still. We must progress or go back. 
To go forward is to reach that state wherein the man who toils 
will eventually come into his own and enjoy the full usufruct 
of his labor. Our laws must be so administered that we may be 
able to properly distribute the products of the soil, factory, and 
mines, so as to give equal opportunities to all mankind. But, 
permit me to say here, as long as we keep our faces to the front, 
moving toward a higher and nobler civilization, there will never 
need be the slightest fear of a return to Cannonism or the days 
when the lobbyist dictated legislation, as was notorious in the 
last days of Republicanism. 


Emergeney Revenue Legislation. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN A. MAGUIRE, 


OF NEBRASKA, 
In toe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Friday, September 25, 1914, 
On the bill (H. R. 18891) to increase the internal revenue, and for other 
purposes, 


Mr. MAGUIRE of Nebraska. Mr. Speaker, it is over 18 
months since the present administration came into power, 
pledged to the principles of Democracy and to specific reforms 
in legislation and in the Government. I shall always feel a 
pride in having contributed my constant and enthusiastic sup- 
port to the marvelous record of achievements under this admin- 
istration. The people of the country appreciate and will vindi- 
cate the President, who needs no apology. As statesman, diplo- 
mat, and scholar Woodrow Wilson takes first rank. As a 
prudent, tactful leader of men his marked success speaks for 
itself. He thinks great thoughts and does great deeds, 


PEACE AND NEUTRALITY. 


The same public necessity which has kept Congress in session 
through the long summer still prevails, but to a greater extent 
by reason of the unfortunate conditions in Burope. By his un- 
selfish devotion to duty the President has set an example which 
inspires courage to enable Members of Congress to remain here 
and give every possible aid to the Chief Executive in his present 
difficult task. The attention of the entire world has been directed 
to President Wilson as the most successful exponent of peace 
and the most available mediator of the war trouble in Europe. 
In his foresight and wisdom the President lost no time in de- 
claring an attitude of neutrality for the United States and at 
the same time offered his services as mediator among the 
warring nations. He did not stop there in his patriotic efforts 
for peace. In a touching proclamation the President has desig- 
nated October 4 as a day of prayer for peace, and all the 
people of the country will join in this commendable effort of 
President Wilson, sincerely hoping that the nations of Europe 
now engaged in terrible strife will soon accept the tender of 
good offices of this country to end the wreck and ruin of war. 

While discharging the high duties to the cause of peace 
among the nations of the world our domestic affairs which 
might haye suffered seriously from the war disturbance have 
not been overlooked. Congress provided without delay for 
bringing home American citizens stranded in the war zone, and 
through the effective cooperation of the State and Treasury 
Departments practically all of our citizens have been returned 
safely to their homes. 

EMERGENCY Wan LEGISLATION. 


The sudden outbreak of the war created a financial shock to 
the whole world, and to avoid a threatened crisis quick and 
wise action was necessary 
American securities were unloaded to get cash and the stock 


Europe was going to a cash basis. 


exchanges were forced to close. Upon recommendation of the 
Secretary of the Treasury Congress amended the emergency 
currency law, which greatly added to our volume of currency, 
for the banks of the country. This effectively relieved the cur- 
rency scare. Congress then enacted the foreign-ship registry 
law and the war-risk law to still further counteract the in- 
fluence of the war on ocean shipping. These measures will 
enable us to get our products to neutral markets of the world 
and also build up our long-lost merchant marine. All these new 
problems growing out of the European conflict haye been met 
and solved by this administration promptly, patriotically, and 


successfully. 
WAR REVENUE NECESSARY. 


The bill now before the House presents another problem 
to the administration and to the party in power which was 
not contemplated two months ago, and we propose to do 
our duty with the same fidelity which kas marked our con- 
duct in dealing with the issues presented to us by our pledges 
to the American people. To levy a tax on our people is 
never a pleasant task, but as the causes which have made 
it necessary are not within our control as a Nation and could 
not have been foreseen we confidently trust that the patri- 
otie citizens of the country will understand it to be what it 
really is—an emergency war tax made necessary by the falling 
off in custom revenues. The marked falling off since the war 
began is due not to the rates of duty high or low, but to the 
fact that the war has caused importations from the great im- 
porting nations to stop. From the eight or nine countries at 
war we received for the fiscal year June 30, 1914, imports 
valued at $385,989,551, and, estimating the same for the next 
fiscal year, we would lose duty to the amount of $125,811,000, 

that all importations from these countries cease, 
But as it is not probable that all importations will stop we can 
estimate that the falling off in revenue will not exceed $100,- 
000,000, according to the committee’s estimate based upon 
Treasury figures. 

Those who oppose this bill and those who usually oppose the 
President on any measure insist that if their Payne-Aldrich 
tariff law was still in force there would have been plenty of 
revenue. Inasmuch as the war would have caused importa- 
tions from the countries affected to practically stop, it is plain 
that no tariff law could have supplied revenues at the custom- 
houses. Their argument means, if anything, that by the ex- 
orbitant rates of the Payne-Aldrich law they could have col- 
lected from the consumers of this country enough revenue to 
tide over these times of failing custom revenues. In other 
words, their plan would have collected from the consumers of 
the country what we propose to collect from luxuries and 
privileges, and generally from those able to pay the tax. Not 
only that, but about $100,000,000 which we now raise by a tax 
on incomes would have to be raised under their plan by a war 
tax. The Democratic tariff law lifted that big burden from 
the consumers of necessities by shifting it from the custom< 
houses to big incomes. It is admitted that our custom rev- 
enues alone for 1914 fell off $26,762,868, but this was contem- 
plated and provided for by an income tax, which raised 


$42,189,268, 
ONLY SAFE AND HONORABLE COURSE. 


To meet the present emergency so ably presented by our dis- 
tinguished President in his recent message, there are only three 
courses open. One is to call in the money deposited by the 
Treasury in the banks of the country. There is about 875, 
000,000 of this drawing 2 per cent. Under former administra- 
tions this money was deposited in the big banks without inter- 
est. To call this in for use in running the Government, as 
pointed out by President Wilson, would greatly embarrass the 
credits of the smaller banks and work great inconveniences to 
the borrowers during a time when this money is needed to move 
the great crops of the West. Bonds could be sold, but this 
course seemed impossible in the limited money market and 
would not meet the present needs for immediate revenue to take 
the place of that which fails to come in from custom duties. 

The only effective and practical course open is to levy a tax 
as carried in this bill, which in brief will raise $32,500,000 on 
beer and liquors; $6,000,000 on wines; $20,000,000 on production 
of gasoline; $10,000,000 by special taxes on commercial paper 
except checks; $5,000,000 on tobacco; $1,500,000 on telephone 
and telegraph; and $30,000,000 by stamp tax, or an estimated 
total of $105,000,000 each year the tax remains in force while 
the war continues. The total taxes to be collected will not be 
increased, as it is simply shifting the taxes from one source 
to another. Confidence in the Government and in the solvency 
of the Treasury must be maintained at all times, but espe- 
cially during times of financial stress, and I am confident the 

will sustain the President in acting wisely and frankly 
by calling the attention of Congress to the situation. 
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The present administration has been marked by many 
national and international policies, which haye been followed 
by the people generally with unusual interest. In the hope that 
a brief statement of the work of Congress and the Wilson ad- 
ministration will serve a proper and useful purpose, I venture 
to review briefly the accomplishments during the past 18 
months. ; 

In his inaugural address President Wilson said: 

This is not a day of triumph; it is a day of dedication. Here muster 
not the forces of party, but the forces of humanity. Men's hearts 
wait upon us; men’s lives hang in the balance; men’s hopes call upon 
us to say what we will do. Who shall live up to the great trust? 
Who dares fail to try? I summon all honest men, all patriotic, all 
forward-looking men, to my side. God helping me, I will not fail them 
if they will but counsel and sustain me. 


TRUE TO THE PEOPLE, 


In his thought and words Woodrow Wilson was able to per- 
ceiye the great tasks that lay before him—problems the people 
confidently expected him and his supporters in Congress and 
the Cabinet to solve. Reviewing the many trying situations, 
foreign and domestic, and the great record of constructive legis- 
lation, the people to-day express entire satisfaction with 
Wilson’s administration. They have not been disappointed. 
They have learned to know and to appreciate the great leader, 
thinker, and statesman now at the head of the Government. 


ABLE CABINET. 


He called around him a Cabinet of able and experienced men 
who have made their respective departments of the Government 
reflect credit upon themselves and the President by ridding them 
of official scandal and by efficient, effective service. There have 
been many evidences that the special interests and favor-seek- 
ing corporations are no longer in control of the Government de- 
partments. Secretary Bryan will soon have united the great 
powers of the world by a chain of peace treaties which will 
reduce to a minimum the possibility of war. Dollar diplomacy 
has given way to a policy of justice and fair dealing in our for- 
eign relations. “Watchful waiting” has won for Mexico what 
promises soon to be a stable constitutional government and peace 
without intervention and war. The Treasury Department has 
served all the people instead of the big banks in New York City. 
The Navy and War Departments have forced the Armor Plate 
and Powder Trusts to meet competition. The Post Office Depart- 
ment is extending parcel post against the protest of the express 
companies and making the department of every-day working 
use to the public. The Interior Department is working out con- 
seryation in the interests of all the people. The Department of 
Justice is dissolving the trusts rather than giving immunity 
baths. 

DROVE OUT THE LOBBY. 


With a clear purpose and a strong determination to carry out 
the promises for great legislative reforms this administration 
began to clear the way for reform by routing the lobbyists from 
the Capitol. The President’s wrath came upon them like a bolt 
out of the blue sky. This done, Congress found itself free to 
work and act uncontrolled by any influence except the welfare 
of the country. A new tariff law was passed which was an 
honest revision and was fair to the people of the country. It 
reduced the rates from the high, protective, and prohibitive rates 
of the Payne-Aldrich law to competitive rates now in the Under- 
wood law. This law, in spite of the unsettled conditions usually 
attending a tariff revision, is working entirely successfully both 
as a revenue producer and as a stimulant to genuine prosperity. 
Up to the time of the European war our revenues were amply 
sufficient for the needs of the Government. The income tax law 
which was enacted as a part of the tariff legislation would jus- 
tify the friends of the measure in reducing the rates of the tariff 
schedules. If at any time more revenue is needed in normal 
times the tax on incomes can be made to raise whatever is nec- 
essary. 

BANKING, 

Then Congress enacted a new currency and banking law, the 
Federal reserve act, which is now about ready for complete 
operation. Party lines were lost in support of this splendid 
piece of statesmanship, now accepted by the country with uni- 
yersal confidence in its merit. The law is based upon the prin- 
ciple of Government control through a regional banking system, 
providing a more elastic currency and a better system of redis- 
counting commercial paper growing out of industrial, commer- 
cial, and agricultural transactions. Twelve regional banks are 
authorized and the temporary organization has located these 
banks in 12 geographic divisions of the United States. A Federal 
Reserve Board acts as the controlling Government authority, 
indicating and directing the policy of the bank, while the whole 
system-of everyday banking details is left largely with the in- 


dividual banks within the system: All national banks are 
compelled to join or surrender their charters, while State banks 
and trust companies are permitted, under regulations, to be- 
come a part of the system. So well was the legislation con- 
sidered, and so acceptable was it to the country, that imme- 
diately after the passage of the law 98 per cent of the national 
banks made application to be permitted to come under the pro- 
visions of the new law. 

For nearly half a century we have lived under a banking 
system enacted as an emergency war measure, based for its 
circulation on a fixed war debt, and which for years has been 
considered wholly out of date and failed to meet the business 
and banking needs of the people. It seemed to be a panic 
breeder rather than a business steadier and regulator, and 
whenever symptoms of financial ills developed in the business 
world, the system itself cultivated timidity and encouraged 
the hoarding of money in times of great financial stress, This 
law puts an end to the control of Wall Street speculators of the 
money, finances, and credit of the business world, and permits of 
the mobilization of currency and credits by the Government and 
makes more liquid and available the credit of the country. 
Loans on farm lands are permitted and liberal provision is made 
for the loaning, discounting, and rediscounting of agricultural 
commercial paper not haying more than six months’ maturity. 
This banking system will soon go into operation, and my judg- 
ment is that in years to come the law will stand out as one of 
the greatest pieces of constructive legislation enacted in recent 
years. While this administration has numerous accomplish- 
ments to its credit, still if the administration and Congress had 
no more to their credit than this law, they could readily and 
confidently go to the people for a yote of confidence. 


TRUSTS. 


This administration and this Congress haye dealt with big 
problems, and when one important subject of legislation was 
out of the road another was taken up. Three bills haye passed 
the House looking toward the regulation of trusts, corporations, 
and big business. The first was the Trade Commission bill, 
which has already become a law, and is for the purpose of regu- 
lating the evils of business through a commission, much the 
same as the railroads are regulated by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, and having in a general way very much the same 
powers. The subject was handled in a very limited way in the 
past by the Bureau of Corporations, but the bureau had powers 
only of investigation. The bureau and its powers were taken 
over by the Trade Commission, which was given a very large 
range of powers, giving authority of regulation of business and 
arbitration between business and corporate concerns and the 


public. A very large part of these violations are properly ad- 


ministrative and not judicial for settlement and could be settled 
promptly. 

The Clayton bill for the regulation of trusts is supplemental 
to the Sherman antitrust law and further strengthens the law 
in the weaknesses developed by the experience of business prac- 
tices and judicial interpretation. It prevents to a large extent 
the evils growing out of interlocking directorates, makes hold- 
ing companies unlawful, fixes guilt in all unlawful corporate 
acts, and makes the Sherman law possible and certain of en- 
forcement in its criminal provisions. The bill also greatly limits 
and modifies the power of courts to issue injunctions in labor 
disputes, and in many ways defines the Sherman law and 
removes the doubt existing for many years surrounding many 
of its provisions. The bill has passed both the House and the 
Senate and is now in conference, and it is hoped that an adjust- 
ment of the differences will soon be reached and the bill become 
a law. 

The third one of the trust bills is the railroad-securities bill, 
to regulate the issuance of stocks and bonds, and is aimed to 
effectively do away with stock watering. This power under 
the provisions of the bill is given into control of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. One of the purposes of rate regulation 
is to arrive at a reasonable profit on investments, and through 
the physical valuation of railroads it is found necessary to ar- 
rive at the real value of stocks and bonds. The measure, if 
enacted, will remove largely the evils of forced alliance of the 
transportation companies with the big financiers and banking 
concerns and will lessen the network of banking companies, 
fiscal agencies, and investment brokers over transportation. 
The exploitation and financial wrecking of railroad companies, 
such as the New Haven case, will cease and honest investors 
and railroad operators will be permitted to conduct the busi- 
ness of transportation without outside collusion. While this 
bill has yet only passed the House, it is expected to receive 
favorable consideration in the Senate and be enacted into law 
in the near future. 
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AGRICULTPRAL EXTENSION, 

No Congress has ever passed so many beneficial and far- 
reaching laws for the purpose of aiding the farmer and looking 
to the development of our agricultural resources. The Lever 
agricultural extension act was passed with a view of bringing 
to the farm and rural homes the results of scientific investiga- 
tions and best farm practices for the purpose of encouraging 
increased production and profits of the farms and the improve- 
ment of life and social conditions on the farm. This law 
carries an appropriation which will ultimately reach about 
$4,000,000 yearly, and wil be distributed among several States 
through the State agricultural colleges according to the number 
of farms and rural population, 

HOG CHOLERA, 


Further emphasizing the importance of agriculture, this Con- 
gress appropriated this year $500,000 looking to the effective 
elimination of hog cholera and attempting to reduce to a 
minimum a yearly loss from this disease of about $75,000,000 
to the American farmer. One year ago the item was introduced 
by myself and $75,000 was appropriated as a start along this 
line, and the success through the serum remedy and sanitary 
practices promises great results. 

OFFICE OF MARKETS, 

Last year the Office of Markets was established in the De- 
partment of Agriculture, and this year $200,000 was appropri- 
ated for the purpose of investigation and impartially 
information on markets and market conditions, supply and de- 
mand, packing of products for shipping, storage and warehouses, 
routing of products, and related subjects looking to the market- 
ing of farm products. The public—particularly the producing 
public—will be furnished with the information now confined to 
a few, with larger returns and advantages to the farmers and 
corresponding benefits to the consuming public. 

FARM CREDITS. 

Bills on good roads, grain grading, antigambling in grain and 
feod products, parcel post, and numerous other subjects of leg- 
islation of advantage and benefit to the farmers have been 
passed or are now pending in Congress. Bills are now under 
consideration and exhaustive hearings are being had looking to 
the establishment of a system of rural credits and farm loans. 
There is a need and a growing demand among the farmers for 
easier and longer time loans and lower rates of interest for the 
purpose of giving the farmer the same advantage as other lines 
of industry and business activity to borrow money for the pur- 
pose of conducting his business. While the new banking law 
will do much to meet the needs of the farmer, making about 
$500,000,000 available for agricultural purposes, still a system 
of farm loans separate and apart from commercial banks is 
needed, and is quite certain to be enacted before this Congress 
closes. 

MONEY FOR MOVING CROPS, 

Something like $50,000,000 of the Government’s money is de- 
posited by the Secretary of the Treasury in the local banks all 
over the country for the purpose of meeting any shortage of 
money in the moving of the crops. For years and up till the 
time of the present administration, the surplus money of the 
Government was deposited in the big banks of New York with- 
out interest; but the wisdom of the present Secretary of the 
Treasury turned these deposits into the banks all over the coun- 
try, at the same time compelling the bankers to pay the Gov- 
ernment interest on the deposits. Thus it can be seen by this 
and numerous other acts how consistently President Wilson, the 
Cabinet officials, and Congress are zealously watching the in- 
terests of the people engaged in agriculture and caring for their 
public needs. 

CONSERVATION. 


This administration and Congress haye kept well in mind the 
big problems of our natural resources, not alone of the present 
time but for the future. Conservation, with use and develop- 
ment, is the present Government policy. Simply a reservation 
and inactivity on the part of the Government means in a large 
measure failure of intelligent conservation. A bill was care- 
fully considered and passed the House a few weeks ago amend- 
ing the laws and enlarging the powers providing for the use 
under limitations of our water power on navigable streams. 
The measure provides for a proper system of fees and charges 
for the use only with carefully guarded leases and franchises 
with conditions and terms reyocable and at any time on the 
part of the Government for good reasons or violations on the 
part of using companies and concerns. Bills looking to the use 
of water power on our public lands and public domain under 
proper regulations are also under consideration. Bills are now 
being considered for a system of leasing of oil and phosphate 
lands for definite periods fully guarding the interests of the 
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public both now and in the future, control at all times remain- 
ing in the Government. Many other bills haye been considered 
touching upon public lands, mineral wealth, fisheries, forest re- 
sources, and other natural resources in possession of the Gov- 
‘ernment. 

A law was passed this session of Congress appropriating 
$35,000,000 for the building of a railroad to the extent of 
about 1,000 miles in Alaska. A portion of the sale of public 
lands in that Territory is to be used as a sinking fund in re- 
payment of this large expenditure. The big interests have been 
till lately in contro] of Alaska and were laying plans for per- 
manently controlling its mineral wealth along with its rivers 
and harbors and other avenues and natural highways of travel. 
After an exhaustive investigation of the subject of dealing with 
the Territory this was considered one of the safest means of 
the development of its wonderful mineral wealth, forest, fish- 
eries, fur industries, and agricultural possibilities, and at the 
same time reserying permanently for the public these great 
resources. 


IMPERIALISM. 

Imperialism is on the wane, and our policy toward the Phil- 
ippine Islands is frank and definite for gradual self-government, 
until they are able to take complete control of their own affairs, 
and a bill is now pending with that in view. 

The President is committed to a presidential primary, and 
such a bill will doubtless add another reform to the record of 
achievements. 

The cause of labor has been given a seat in the Cabinet and 
an able Secretary, in sympathy with the problems surrounding 
labor, is now presiding over the department. An industrial 
arbitration law was passed which will empower the department 
to aid in the settlement of labor disputes. 

The power of the people will now be more effective that we 
have provided for the direct election of United States Sen- 
ators by the people. This reform was sorely needed, and 
was repeatedly rejected by former Congresses. The corrupt- 
practices laws have also been strengthened with a view of 
eliminating corruption in politics. 

THE PRESIDENT AND CONGRESS. 

To the scoffers and legislative obstructionists who said the 
Democrats would fail to make good and would bring a panic, 
this great record of reform, both as to foreign policy and 
domestic, touching the diplomatic, financial, industrial, and 
commercial problems in a short period of one and a half 
years is a complete answer. The country needs Wilson at 
the helm. His sincere, self-sacrificing devotion to duty; his 
patient, dignified self-control, intellectual grasp of great prob- 
lems; his splendid fortitude; his high moral standards and 
Christian spirit make him indispensable in these times when 
danger and disaster threaten the civilized countries of Europe. 
It is equally important that the country return a Congress in 
full sympathy with the President. This is no time for divided 
authority and responsibility. President Wilson and his con- 
structive policies would be of little service to the country if men 
are elected to Congress who would make it their business to 
hamper and obstruct the completion of the legislative program 
which the business of the country and the best interests of our 
Government demand. 


On Publie Ownership. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. A. W. LAFFERTY, 


OF OREGON, 
In rue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, October 2, 191}. 


Mr. LAFFERTY. Mr. Speaker, under the leave granted me 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I submit the following: 

Public ownership against private ownership; public welfare 
against private greed. Both sides of the question fully pre- 
sented and thoroughly debated by C. N. McArthur and A. W. 
LAFrerty, rival candidates for Congress from the third Oregon 
district. Election, Tuesday, November 3, 1914. Jury, the elec- 
torate. 

INTRODUCTORY. 

I have just received a copy of the Sunday Oregonian of Sep- 
tember 27, containing the full text of the speech of Hon. C. N. 
McArthur, as delivered before the Portland Transportation 
Club, in answer to my speech in this House on Government 
ownership of railroads,” delivered March 11, 1914. 
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BOTH SPEECHES REPRODUCED IN FULL, 


Both Mr. McArthur's speech, opposing Government ownership, 
and my speech, favoring Government ownership, are here re- 
produced in full, so that the voters of the district may know 
where we each stand upon this very important question. It will 
be cheaper for me to print both of these speeches and send them 
out to the registered voters, so that all may see what we have 
to say, than it would be to buy four columns of space in the 
Sunday Oregonian in which to answer Mr. McArthur. Besides, 
by sending out the speeches in pamphlet form, not merely will 
the readers of the Oregonian have opportunity to read Mr. 
McArthur’s fine speech, but all others will have the same 
privilege. 

M’ARTHUR'S SPEECH “ INSPIRED.” 

If ever a collosal humbug was attempted to be palmed off on 
intelligent voters, this alleged “speech” by Mr. McArthur be- 
fore the “Transportation Club” is it. I venture the assertion 
that not one word of the speech was written by Mr. McArthur, 
and I shall cite conclusive internal evidence, supplied by the 
speech itself, to prove my assertion. 

The speech was written by a professional defender of private 
ownership of railroads in the employ of the railroads. It was 
sent to Portland to the transportation interests, a meeting was 
arranged for the “Transportation Club,” and when the stage 
was thus set Mr. McArthur read off what had been given him 
to read, being in the hands of the transportation interests as 
mere clay in the hands of a jug maker. 


INTERNAL EVIDENCES CITED, 


The alleged McArthur speech“ gives as authority for most 
of its facts the Archiv für Hisenbahnwesen, a work printed in 
German by Julius Springer, of Berlin. Mr. McArthur knows 
no more about the contents of the Archiy fiir Eisenbahnwesen 
than he knows about the contents of the moon. Let Mr. 
McArthur state who furnished him his alleged data from the 
Archiy fiir Eisenbahnwesen. 

Mr. McArthur also quotes Baron Von Eltz” in a talk be- 
fore the New York Railroad Club,” in 1913. Who would be 
expected to make a Government-ownership speech before “ the 
New York Railroad Club”? Baron Von Eltz was doubtless 
procured to perform the same service for the railroads before 
the New York Railroad Club” that Mr. McArthur was pro- 
cured to perform before the “Portland Transportation Club,” 
which is the same kind of a club on a smaller scale. Let Mr. 
McArthur state who furnished him with a copy of the baron's 
remarks before the “New York Railroad Club.“ 

DECEPTION MOST TRANSPARENT. 

The most casual reader can not help but see through the at- 
tempt to deceive the public by foisting on it this alleged speech 
of McArthur, as an original production by McArthur. For ex- 
ample, in the very second paragraph of the McArthur “ speech” 
will be found this language: 

There is another reason why it should be answered, I. e., that the 
misrepresentations in it are typical * . 

Note the “i. e.” in this quotation. That is a form of expres- 
sion that is never used in oral speech, but is characteristic of 
“essay” writers, scores of whom are hired by the railroad 
interests in the United States to-day. The “speech” delivered 
by Mr. McArthur was merely an essay written back East, prob- 
ably right here in Washington, D. C., by one of the hired 
*molders of public opinion” of the railroads. 

In Washington, D. C., the railroads maintain a permanent 
bureau of essay writers, called the Bureau of Railway Eco- 
nomics.” It has a large part of one floor of the Munsey Build- 
ing and watches out for “ molding public opinion” in favor of 
private ownership. 

M’ARTHUR’S FIGURES RIDICULOUS. 

As stated, McArthur’s speech was probably written right here 
in Washington, and a more ridiculous production, from the 
standpoint of “statistics” and exaggerated statements con- 
tained therein, was never offered to the public. 

The McArthur speech quotes the Archiy für Eisenbahnwesen, 
which he says shows only 1,758 miles of Goyernment-owned 
railronds in North America. Why did not McArthur quote 
some American authority? Government Ownership of Rail- 
ways, by Van Wagenen, published by G. P. Putnam’s Sons, in 
1910, gives the mileage of Government-owned railroads in 
Mexico alone as 5,890 miles, and Canada has 1,700 miles. Mr. 
Van Wagenen gives the American Consular Reports as his 
authority. So at the very outstart the high-brow article by 
Mr. McArthur which was intended to show in dignified fashion 
how “unreliable” my figures were, misses the mark as to 
Government-owned railroads in North America by nearly 6,000 
miles. : 


FRANCE CONTROLS HER RAILROADS. 

The McArthur speech ‘also criticizes me severely for listing 
the railroads of France as Government owned. They are listed 
as Government owned by Van Wagenen, who gives his reasons 
as follows: 

In the above table the entire mileage of France is included in the 
Government ownership column for the reason stated before that France 
has optional contracts embodied in the charter provisions which, to- 
eg with the strict control and the fact that all the railways are 

uilt on the plans of Government engineers, make the ownership of the 
private companies nominal only. 

The McArthur essay states that the average length of haul 
in Germany is 62 miles and in the United States 143 miles. 
While the average distance hauled is considerably over twice 
as far in the United States, the McArthur statement admits 
that the average freight charge per ton-mile is only 45.5 per 
cent greater in Germany. 

So that as a matter of fact a ton of freight is hauled for less 
money in Germany than in the United States, on the average, 
but it does not go quite as long a distance as in the United 
States. : 

OTHER ARGUMENTS FOR GOVERNMENT OWNERSHIP. J 

Again, the railways in this country are paid an enormous sum 
for carrying the mails, Government employees, troops, and 
Government property, all of which goes free on the German 
railways. Besides, all the German railways carry express as 
freight. A higher rate is charged, of course, but this fact brings 
up the average charge per ton-mile. 

Moreover, according to Van Wagenen— 

The right of way in Germany cost more than the entire equipment in 
this country, and her railroads are worth $140,000 per mile. 

So that, taken altogether, it is perfectly apparent that Goy- 
ernment ownership furnishes far the cheaper rates to the public. 

MR, M’ARTHUR’S FAKE EXCLAMATION, 


The author of the McArthur essay pretends to be greatly as- 
tounded at my figures when he uses this language: 

Mr. Larrerty actually succeeds in finding in the 50 countries which 
he names 80,000 more miles of State railways than there are in the 
whole world! 

The truth is that I gave the amount of Government-owned 
railways as 218,358 miles, the same as G. P. Putnam's Sons, 
while McArthur’s essay puts the mileage of State-owned rail- 
ways as almost that much, to wit, 188,258 miles, and, as hereto- 
fore shown, he leayes out nearly 6,000 miles of Government 
railroads in Mexico alone. He also leaves out the railroads of 
France, which I included, and that makes up for his entire 
exclamation point from the top to the bottom thereof. 

The McArthur exclamation was a fake, pure and simple, in- 
tended to convey the idea to the reader that my figures are not 
dependable. If my figures were not reliable they would have 
been torn to shreds long ago. 

SATURDAY EVENING POST'S SPECIAL WRITER. 

The McArthur essay says: 

If one wishes an intelligent and unbiased perenta son of the facts 
regarding State railways, telegraphs, and telephones in Europe, let him 
read the series of articles on Government ownership in Europe recently 
contributed to the SN 3 Post by Will Payne. r. Payne 
was sent to Europe expressly to study the subject. * “ 

And here is part of the “unbiased presentation” of Will 
Payne, as quoted in the McArthur essay: 

I do not know whether you have ever ridden in the caboose of a way 
freight on a third-class railroad in the United States when there were 
as many passengers as the vehicle could well hold, most of them 
addicted to pipes and the sort of tobacco that comes in large, loose, 
brown paper packages. ‘There was a time when it was my privilege to 
enjoy that experience rather Mier nego and except for the free-and- 
easy sociability of the caboose, that comes much hearer to conditions 
of travel on some of the State trains in France than anything else I 
have ever seen in the United States. 

The mendacity of the foregoing fantasy can only be appreci- 
ated to the full by those who have actually ridden on the 
palatial Government-owned trains of France, as I haye done; 
but any man with one eye and a grain of sense, who ever heard 
of France, will know that there is not a word of truth in 
Payne's statement. I have trayeled in France third class and 
received far cleaner and more comfortable accommodations 
than I have ever found on the first-class chair cars of the 
United States. 


SUBSIDIZED “ NEWS.” 

Following the remarkably fair and “unbiased presentation“ 
of “ Will Payne,” I deem it an appropriate place to call atten- 
tion to the methods of the railroads in “educating the public.” 
The railroads spend hundreds of thousands of dollars yearly for 
this purpose, and they are probably getting Mr. McArthur's 
services free. 

An inyestigation by the Public Utilities Commission of Massa- 
chusetts, conducted in 1913, brought to light the fact that during 
the sitting of the Massachusetts Legislature the New York, New 
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Haven & Hartford Railroad had on its pay roll the reporters 
for the Boston Globe and the Springfield Republican, two of the 
leading papers of that State. The Globe reporter's name is 
W. A.-Murphy and the Republican reporter’s name is H. W. 
Kendall. . 

The same investigation brought to light the fact that the same 
railroad had on its secret pay roll the Hon. Bruce Wyman, pro- 
fessor of law in Harvard University, and was paying him 
secretly $10,000 a year.» Wyman- was going around oyer the 
State telling the citizens what sort of legislation ought to be 
passed, without disclosing his employment by the railroad. He 
resigned for the reasons here given in December, 1913. 

s EXTENT TO WHICH INTERESTS WILE GO. 


The fact here related will show to what lengths the interests 
will go in fooling the public. I have tried to do my duty with- 
out fear or favor. It has not been a pleasant duty, but I have 
not flinched. The welfare of the country is supreme, and every 
public servant should act accordingly. 

The special interests have no politics. , In this fight they will 
disregard the Democratic and Progressive candidates and con- 
centrate on the election of McArthur, although either of the 
other two candidates might serve them just as well. But they 
know they must concentrate in order to beat me. Therefore, 
the duty of every honest citizen who has the welfare of his coun- 
try and his children and his children’s children at heart is plain. 
You made me your trusted agent. I have rendered to you the 
best service that was in me. I have reported to you the facts. 
Your vote will probably be the most far-reaching of any you 
will ever cast. It will either turn the tide for you‘or against 
you. I submit the case to you. 

MOULTON AND FLEGEL OPPOSE GOVERNMENT OWNERSHIP. 

Both Moulton and Flegel stand with McArthur in opposing 
Government ownership. Flegel is the same stripe of conserva- 
tive as McArthur, and received indorsements along with McAr- 
thur for nomination at the primaries by the Voters’ Protective 
League,” a sort of A. P. A. organization, and by the“ Nonparti- 
san League,” an adjunct of the employers’ association. Flegel 
was a standpatter in the city council, and he is a standpatter 
now. He admits himself that he opposed woman suffrage until 
after the amendment was adopted—this at the Lincoln High 
School in May, 1914. 

MOULTON AN INGRATE, 

Arthur I. Moulton is worse than a standpatter. He is the 
basest ingrate that ever asked for public office at the hands of 
Multnomah County. “Moulton is only 27 years of age, and was 
formerly a clerk in my office. He came to Portland from Walla 
Walla, Wash., in January, 1908, to work for me at $75 a month. 
Instead I voluntarily paid him $100 a month from the start, 
and he worked for me until September, 1909—nearly two years. 
In that period he was admitted to the bar. In that period he 
was married. In that period he became acquainted with my 
business and my clients. When I was elected to Congress in 
1910 Moulton inherited nearly all of my business. Moulton en- 
thusiastically supported me for Congress in 1910. He was even 
more enthusiastic in his support in 1912, going all over Mult- 
nomah County with A. C. Marsters, E. B. Jones, and others, 
making laudatory speeches in my behalf. Moulton was himself 
a candidate for the Republican nomination for the State legis- 
lature in 1910, and was properly gloriously defeated. Now 
Moulton thinks he ought to be Congressman in my place. 

MOULTON’S PLATFORM STOLEN, 

Every plank in Moulton's platform is stolen bodily from my 
platform, except that of prohibition; and if Moulton were sin- 
cere in his protestations he would be out supporting me now, as 
he did two and four years ago. Let him state what has hap- 
pened within the last two years to transform me from a gentle- 
man worthy of his enthusiastic support to one deserving of his 
cowardly and insinuating abuse. Let him give one specific inci- 
dent, except the fact that the swell-headed Moulton, 27 years 
old, my former clerk, who has been made what he is by me, 
wants the office himself. The answer is that Moulton is merely 
one of the many ingrates with which this country is filled. He 
shouid and will be rebuked. 

THE PANAMA RAILROAD. 

Mr. McArthur states that the Panama Railroad, owned by 
the Government, charges a higher freight rate than privately 
owned roads. It does per ton-mile, but it must be remembered 
that the Panama Railroad is only 47 miles long and the com- 
pany goes to the same expense of loading and unloading and 
8 charges as if the haul were from New York to Port- 
and. 

That the Panama Railroad furnishes cheaper service than 
‘private carriers and is making the Government an enormous 
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profit at that is proyed by the following statement from Hon. 
Joseph N. Teal, of Portland, before the National Rivers and 
Harbors Congress, in Washington, D. C., December, 1911. Mr. 
Teal said: $ , 

At the present time the prevailing freight rate by water, eastbound, 
on coast productions is $8 per ton, of which the steamer lines on the 
Pacific side receive 60 per cent, or $4.80 per ton. 

„For handling this freight across Panama by rail, and thence to 
New York by water, the Panama Railroad Co., which owns and TEA 
ates a line of steamers, receives only 40 per cent of the rate, or $3.20 
er ton. It carries canal employees at greatly reduced rates from 
ew York to Colon. It handles all Government business on the rail- 
road for a Seg sum which, I am advised, is unremunerative. It 
has a contract for transporting cement at $1.25 per ton from New 
York to Colon, which, under existing conditions, certainly does not 
pay a 18 et I am advised it made during the last fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1911, a net profit of 2% per cent on its capital stock 
and charged off $600,000 
70 per cent of its business was commercial, the balance Government 
business. Yet this is a line owned and operated in every detail by 
the United States Government, 

Mr. McArthur and I are so near together on the matter of 
the number of employees that would be required to run the 
railroads that I do not deem that point worth while to debate, 
though I contend that my original figures were and are correct. 

PROFITS FROM GOVERNMENT OWNERSHIP. 


Mr. MeArthur disputes my claim that Government owner- 
ship would be profitable should we take the lines over at their 
claimed value, $20,000,000,000, and he actually figures out that 
the Government would lose money on the deal. If that be 
true, then we ought to allow the railroads to raise their rates 
so as to make a fair profit. I suppose Mr. McArthur would 
favor that if elected to Congress. Probably he would also 
favor letting the Southern Pacific keep its land grant, which 
it agreed to sell to settlers to compensate it for the great service 
it is rendering us in furnishing transportation at less than we 
could furnish it to ourselves. 

But Mr. McArthur's figures on this point are absurd. Page 
46 of the last Interstate Commerce Commission report shows 
that the railroads of the United States made a net profit in 
1913 of nearly $1,000,000,000, to wit, $939,956,966.47, which was 
nearly $100,000,000 more than they made in 1912. In other 
words, the net operating income for 1913 was equal to almost 5 
per cent on the claimed value of the railroads. So that if the 
Government should take over the roads at their claimed value, 
and pay 3 per cent for the money, it would make 5 per cent 
from the start, as the railroads are doing, and would therefore 
have a clear profit of 2 per cent after paying interest. This 2 
per cent profit would be equal to $4 per person in the United 
States. Of course if we took the roads over at their physical 
valuation, which we would do, that valuation would be found 
to be far less than the $20,000,000,000 claimed value. The 
true value would probably be found to be not more than 
$10,000,000,000. In the latter case the savings to the people 
on freight rates would be about 50 per cent under Government 
ownership. 

ALL NOW WORK OVER ONE DAY A WEEK FOR RAILROADS. 


The average family income is $650 per year. The gross re- 
ceipts of the railroads are $3,057,000,000 a year, or $30.57 per 
capita, or $152.50 per family of five. Therefore to pay this rail- 


for depreciation on its steamships. Over 


road tax, which we all do pay indirectly, we must work over 


one-sixth of our time now for the railroads. 

The Portland Railway, Light & Power Co. collects annually 
gross receipts of over $6,000,000, or about $20 per person in 
Portland, or $100 per family in Portland. The Portland Rail- 
way, Light & Power Co. is now sending East as “interest and 
dividends” over $3,000,000 a year, or over half of its gross 
income. These figures are taken from Moody's Manual, of New 
York, the official guide on Wall Street of public utility cor- 
porations. 

Mr. McArthur fears that Government ownership of public 
utilities would build up a “machine.” Think what a.“ ma- 
chine” it is now, and how it is being ruthlessly manipulated 
to absolutely control the Government. It is a machine. I ad- 
mit it. It will never be a safe machine, one to contribute to 
the happiness of all, until it is taken over bodily by Uncle 
Sam. 

M’ARTHUUR'’S SPEECH IN FULL, 
[Delivered before Portland Transportation Club September 15, 1014.) 


The speech of Congressman A. W. LAFFERTY on Nationaliza- 
tion of American Railroads,” delivered in the House of Repre- 
sentatives on March 11, 1914, is a remarkable document in that 
it contains hardly one statement that is not wholly disproved 
by the official reports of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
of this country and by the official reports of other Governments 
concerning their railroads. If those who know the truth should 
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let Mr. Larrerty’s speech go unanswered, they would con- 
sciously permit the readers of it to be misled. 

There is another reason why it should be answered; i. e., 
that the misrepresentations in it are typical of those indulged 
in by many advocates of public ownership, and unless something 
is done to stop them an entirely mistaken public sentiment may 
be created which might lead to public action of an unfortunate 
character. It is for these reasons, and not from a desire to en- 
gage in controversy, that I make this public reply to him. 

GOVERNMENT MACHINE FEARED. 

Mr. LAFFERTY advocates public ownership not merely of rail- 
ways but of telegraph and telephone systems, steamship lines, 
and seyeral other industries also. The adoption of this policy 
would greatly increase the number of Government employees. 
Many apprehend that this would have evil political conse- 
quences. This army of Government employees, it is feared. 
would dominate the politics of the country. Mr. LAFFERTY op- 
poses this view. The number of Government employees wonld 
not be increased enough, he says, todo any harm. The statistics 
he gives in support of this view are all erroneous. 

He says the Government already has 500,000 employees; but 
the total number of Federal civil employees, according to the 
statistical abstract of the United States, was, in 1912, only 
896,000. He says that if we nationalize the railways we will at 
once make civil servants of the 1,500,000 now working for the 
railroads. The number of railway employees in the United 
States on June 30, 1912, according to the statistics of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, was 1,699,218. 

He says that the number of telephone employees does not 
exceed 100,000 and that the number of employees of telegraph 
and express companies is not more than 100,000. But the Bell 
telephone system alone, on December 31, 1913, had 157,178 em- 
ployees; and it is estimated that other telephone companies 
now have 70,000 employees making a total of approximately 
225,000 telephone employees. The express companies had 80,000 
employees in 1907 and the telegraph companies have about 
50,000 employees, exclusive of those employed jointly with the 
railroads, making a total of at least 130,000 express and tele- 
graph employees. If the steam railways should be acquired, 
the Government doubtless would take over the electric rail- 
ways which compete with them, and would most certainly take 
over the sleeping-car business of the Pullman Co. and also the 
various private freight-car lines which operate over the rail- 


a 
5 LIST REACHES MILLIONS. 

Even excluding the employees of electric railways, the Pull- 
man Co. and the private freight-car lines, the steam railways, 
telegraph and telephone companies and express companies have 
2,055,000 employees, who, together with the 396,000 persons 
already in the service of the Government, would make a total 
of 2,451,000 Government employees. Furthermore, the work of 
Government employees is restricted to 8 hours a day, while 
railway employees work 10 hours. If, herefore, no change were 
made in the laws regulating the hours of work of Government 
employees, it would be necessary to increase the number of rail- 
way employees approximately 20 per cent, or about 340,000, 
which would make the total number of Government employees 
2,790,000 instead of 2,200,000, as estimated by Mr. LAFFERTY. 

Mr. Larrerry, on the basis of his erroneous figures, asserts 
that only 2.2 persons in every 100 of the population of the 
United States would be in Government employ. But the thing 
which would determine the political effect of Government own- 
ership would be, not the ratio between the number of persons in 
Government employ and the total inhabitants of the country, 
but the ratio between the number of voters in Government em- 
ploy and the total number of voters in the country. 

EMPLOYEES WOULD BE VOTERS. 

- Now, practically every Government employee would be a 
voter, and the total number of votes cast for President in 1912 
was a little more than 15,000,000, while it is estimated that the 
total number of votes in the country is 21,000,000. In other 
words, with 2,790,000 Government employees, we should have 
13.5 voters in Government service for every 100 voters in the 
country and 19 voters in Government service for every 100 who 
yoted for President in 1912. 

Mr. LAFFERTY says that Government ownership has had no 
bad political effects in other countries. This statement is far 
from the truth. In France, for example, 900,000 out of a total 
of 8,000,000 voters, or 11 in every 100, are Government em- 
ployees; and, as a result, according to William Morton Fuller- 
ton, an English writer, in his recent book, Problems of Power, 
government in France has become “a tyrannical monopoly of a 
minority,” this minority being the Government employees. 
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FIGURES ARE EXPOSED. : 

Continuing, Mr. Larrerty says that Government ownership of 
railways is not “socialistic,” and gives statistics intended to 
show that this policy has been generally adopted. “The world 
is not socialistic,” he asserts, “yet 50 out of the 54 countries 
of the world have Government ownership of the railways, the 
only exceptions being the United States, Turkey, Spain, and 
Great Britain.” 

He then gives figures purporting to show the private and 
Government mileage in these 50 countries, their total private 
mileage being represented as 86,894 and their total Government 
mileage as 218,358 miles. He adds: “The fact that 50 out of 
54 countries of the world have substantially adopted Govern- 
ment ownership and operation of railways as their national 
policy ought to be complete refutation of the claim that it is 
socialistic.” 

Either Mr. Larrerty is ignorant regarding his subject or the 
purpose of all these statements and statistics is to deceive. 
They tend to give the impression that Government ownership is 
the preponderant policy of the world, while the truth is that 
private ownership is and always has been the preponderant 
policy of the world. The Archiv für Eisenbahnwesen is the 
official publication of the Prussian Government railways. The 
latest investigation of the relative mileages of the Government 
and private railways throughout the world was made by this 
publication, and its investigation showed that on January 1, 
1910, the total railway mileage of the globe was 639,621 miles, 
of which only 188,258 miles, or 29.4 per cent, was owned by 
Governments, while 451,863 miles, or 70.6 per cent, was owned 
by private companies. 


STATISTICS FULL OF ERRORS. 


The statistics given by Mr. Larrerty are full of the most 
glaring errors. For example, he credits France with 24,849 
miles of Government railways and no private railways. The 
fact is that there are in France only 5,590 miles of State rail- 
ways, while there are 25,159 miles of private railways. He 
credits Argentina with only 10,000 miles of private railways, 
whereas it has more than 15,000 miles of private railways. 

Mr. Larrerty actually succeeds in finding in the 50 countries 
which he names 30,000 more miles of State railways than there 
are in the whole world. The mileages of railways owned by 
States and companies on the six great continents, as given by 
the Archiy fiir Eisenbahnwesen, are as follows: 


The largest mileage of private railways is in the United 
States, but even outside of this country the privately owned 
mileage is more than 22,000 miles greater than the total State- 
owned mileage. 


LAFFERTY’S PLAN DISCUSSED. 


Proceeding, Mr. Larrerty attempts show that by acquiring 
the railways the Government could save the people of the United 
States from $400,000,000 to $700,000,000 a year. The railways, 
he says, are capitalized for $20,000,000,000, and earned 5 per cent 
on this in 1913, or $1,000,000,000. The Government could ac- 
quire them for their capitalization and pay interest on the bonds 
issued at 3 per cent, which would enable it to save $400,000,000 
annually. Not satisfied with having effected this great economy, 
he adds that the railways are really capitalized for twice their 
yalue, and therefore the Government probably would not have 
to pay more than $10,000,000,000 for them. Its interest would 
then be only $300,000,000 a year, and the saving would be 
$700,000,000 a year. 

The trouble with these figures is that every one of them is 
either incorrect or absurd. The railways never have earned 
$1,000,000,000 net money in their history. On page 15 of his own 
pamphlet Mr. LAFFERTY gives statistics of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission showing that in the year ended June 30, 
1918, the net operating income of railways earning mere than 
$1,000,000 gross each was only $815,600,000. 
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INTEREST TOO LOW. 


If the net operating income of the various small roads earn- 
ing less than $1,000,000 gross each were included, they would 
not increase the total net operating income much—certainly not 
to more than $850,000,000. The Government could not borrow 
the large amount of capital required to buy the railways for 3 
per cent. It is highly improbable that it could borrow it for 
less than 34 or 4 per cent. The Prussian Government, which 
owns the largest mileage of railways of any country in the 
world, recently found itself unable to sell 4 per cent bonds at 
par. Mr. Larrerty’s estimate that the Government could acquire 
the railways for $10,000,000,000 is extremely absurd. Charles 
A. Prouty, formerly chairman of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, and now director of the valuation of all the railways 
of the United States, which the commission is making, estimated 
5 a recent address that it would cost 820,000,000, 000 to acquire 

em. 

If the Government should pay this for them, and its interest 
rate were 3} per cent, its annual interest would be $700,000,000. 
The interest and dividends paid by the railway companies at 
present amount to $675,000,000 a year. On this basis the Gov- 
ernment would lose $25,000,000 a year by buying the railways. 
The railway companies invest in their properties the money they 
have left after paying interest and dividends; and if the Gov- 
ernment did not do likewise it would not maintain the properties 
as well as the companies do now. 

OPERATING COST IGNORED, 


Mr. LAFFERTY says nothing of the heavy increase in operat- 
ing expenses which probably would occur under Government 
ownership, thereby greatly reducing the net earnings unless 
passenger and freight rates were increased. In every country 
in the world where Government ownership has been adopted 
there has been a large increase in the number of employees and 
in operating expenses. Within three years after the Western 
Railway of France was nationalized in 1908 the number of its 
employees had increased by 5,280, or more than 10 per cent. Its 
operating expenses increased in four years from $29,600,000 to 
$44,500,000, or 50 per cent; and meantime its gross earnings in- 
creased only 12 per cent. Within three years after Government 
ownership was adopted in Italy the number of railway em- 
ployees increased from 97,000 to 137,000. 

As has already been shown, unless the present Federal law 
regarding the hours of work of Government employees were 
changed, the number of railway employees under Government 
ownership here would haye to be increased by about 340,000, 
which, on the basis of present wages, would add about $245,- 
000,000 a year to the operating expenses of the railways. 

SALARY RULE NOW SMALL. 


While Mr. Larrerty says nothing about these probable in- 
creases in expenses, he predicts that expenses would be cur- 
tailed by the abolition of the “princely” salaries now paid to 
railway officers. It is true that there are some large salaries 
paid on railways. But, on the average, the official salaries paid 
are small, and the total saying that could be made by reducing 
them is trifling. 

The total operating expenses of the railways of the United 
Stetes in the year ended June 30, 1911, the latest year for 
which we have complete statistics, were $1,844,065,958. The 
total salaries paid to the 15,824 officers in that year were 
$39,864,265, or but 2.16 per cent of the total operating expenses. 
Therefore to reduce these “princely” salaries 50 per cent 
would reduce operating expenses only 1 per cent, and to com- 
pletely abolish all official salaries would reduce operating 
expenses only 2 per cent. 

ISSUE ON RATES TAKEN, 

Continuing, Mr. LAFFERTY states that railway rates are lower 
under Government than under private ownership. “If,” he 
adds, the German (State) railroads were operating in the 
United States, where they would have the benefit of the long 
haul, it is safe to say their rates would not be more than one- 
half of what we are now paying. The railway rates in Ger- 
many now are much cheaper on the average than they are in 
the United States.” 

It is true that the passenger rates on the State railways of 
Germany are lower than the passenger rates on the railways 
of the United States, but the amount of passenger traffic per 
mile on the German roads, owing to the greater density of 
population, is five times as great as on the American roads. 
Besides, the low average passenger rate in Germany is due 
chiefly to low rates made on grades of service inferior to any 
known in this country. The rate for first-class service in Ger- 
many is higher than, and that for second-class almost as high 
as, the average rate in the United States. 

As to freight rates, it is the exact opposite of true to assert 


that they are lower in Germany than in the United States, 


even when full allowance is made for the fact that on the 
average freight is hauled a greater distance in this country. 
The average rate per ton per mile in Germany in 1911 was 13.9 
mills; in the United States in the same year it was only 7.57 
mills, or 45.5 per cent less. The average haul in Germany was 
only 62 miles, while in this country it was 143 miles, which 
tended to make it possible for the railways of the United States 
to handle their freight more economically. 


WAGES HERE HIGHER, 


But there was another and more important influence which 
tended to make the expense of hauling both passengers and 
freight much greater here than in Germany. This was the dif- 
ference in the wages paid to railway employees in the two coun- 
tries. The average wage paid in the United States in 1911 was 
$724, while in Germany it was only $392, or 46 per cent less. 
This difference between the wages paid is more than an offset 
to the difference between the lengths of the average hauls; and, 
all things considered, it is a fair inference that freight rates in 
this country are not much more than one-half as high, rela- 
tively, as they are on the Government railways of Germany. 

AMERICAN FREIGHT RATES LOW, 


That freight rates in this country are relatively low is con- 
ceded by German students of this subject. In a talk before the 
New York Railroad Club in May, 1913, Baron yon Eltz, techni- 
cal attaché of the German Consulate General of New York City, 
said: “I believe that a comparison between the American and 
German rates tends, indeed, to strengthen the impression that 
American freight rates are low, if not too low.” 

And in its annual report, referring to the industrial situation 
in the United States, the Deutsche Bank of Berlin said: The 
American railway companies require higher rates, the existing 
freight rates are the lowest in the world; a fraction only of the 
English rates; although the wages in the United States are 
more than twice as high as the average paid in Europe.” 

ISSUE BECOMES VITAL. 


As the view of the disinterested foreign observer it will be 
of interest to add the following comment which the Deutsche 
Bank makes: “ This question (that of freight rates) is, there- 
fore, one of decisive importance for the whole political economy 
of the United States, since the possibility of securing the ur- 
gently needed new capital, the consequent thriving of important 
industries and the increased additional opportunities for labor 
depend on the profit-yielding management of the great railway 
systems.” 

Generally speaking, Government railways tend to make their 
passenger rates relatively low while private railways tend to 
make their freight rates relatively low. And low freight rates 
are much more important because the amount of freight traffic 
handled is larger on almost all railways than the amount of 
passenger traffic handled. 

It will be noted that the Deutsche Bank said that the existing 
freight rates in the United States “are the lowest in the world.” 
The average rate per ton per mile on the railways of this 
country, as already stated, is 7.57 mills. The average rate per 
ton per mile on some State railways are as follows: France, 
15.5 mills; New South Wales, 17.8 mills; Belgium, 11.8 mills; 
Switzerland, 30 mills; Denmark, 21.4 mills; Bulgaria, 17.6 mills; 
Austria, 14.7 mills; Hungary, 13.3 mills, and in most of these 
countries the railway wages are no more than half as high as 
those paid in the United States. 

PANAMA LINE CHARGES HIGH. 


To reenforce his argument for Government ownership, Mr. 
Larrerty refers to the rates made and the financial results 
gained on the Panama Railroad since it has been owned and 
operated by the Government. Now, the fact is that the average 
rate per ton per mile on the Government-owned Panama Rail- 
road in 1912 was 3.99 cents, or more than five times as high as 
the average on the railways of the United States. The Panama 
Railroad earns large profits, but this is because of its excessive 
freight rates. Its net earnings in 1912 were $1,802,000. If its 
average rate per ton per mile had been only twice as great as 
the average on the railways of the United States, or, let us say, 
1.5 cents, its net earnings would have been $1,836,000 less than 
they were, and instead of earning a profit it would have failed 
by $34,000 to earn its operating expenses. The statistics of the 
Panama Railroad indicate that under Government management 
it costs it three or four times as much to handle its traffic as 
it would cost an ordinarily well-managed railway in the United 
States to handle the same traffic. 

GOVERNMENT COMPANIES SLOW. 

Mr. LAFrerty contends that Government service is much more 
expeditious and satisfactory than that of priyate companies. It 
is not so easy to refute this statement as it is to refute others 
made by him, because to do so would involve the presentation 
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of masses of statistical and other evidence too great to be in- 
cluded here. It must suffice to say that a large majority of per- 
sons who have had experience with the State railways, tele- 
graphs, and telephones of the United States entirely differ from 
Mr. Larrerty in their opinions of the relative qualities of the 
service rendered in Europe and in the United States. 

If one wishes an intelligent and unbiased presentation of the 
facts regarding State railways, telegraphs, and telephones in 
Europe, let him read the series of articles on Government owner- 
ship in Europe recently contributed to the Saturday Evening 
Post by Will Payne. Mr. Payne, who was sent to Europe ex- 
pressly to study the subject of Government ownership, and espe- 
cially Government service, for the Saturday Evening Post, gives 
fact after fact and specific incident after specific incident tend- 
ing to show that the service given by State industries in Europe 
is far inferior to that given by private concerns in this country. 


POOR SERVICE DENOUNCED. 


Furthermore, the State railways, telephones, and telegraph 
concerns of Europe are bitterly criticized by their own news- 
papers for their poor service. For example, last January the 
London Daily Mail said in an editorial: “ Why is it that Goy- 
ernment ownership and management of telephones is practically 
always a failure? Why is it that for every thousand Europeans 
there is only 1 telephone, while for dee | thousand Americans 
there are 15? Why is it that not one the many discoveries 
that have transformed the telephone industry in the past 30 
years has emanated from a department of state? Why is it that 
throughout the length and breadth of Great Britain and the 
Continent hardly-a single efficient long-distance service is to be 
found?” 

Regarding the service of the railways of France, Mr. Payne 
says in an article in the Saturday Evening Post of May 2, after 
having severely criticized the service of the French Government 
railways: 

„Ot course, a good deal of this is true of the privately owned 
roads as well as of the State owned, yet there is an over- 
whelming mass of testimony to show that the State-owned roads 
give the poorest service and have been the slowest to make 
improvements.” 

STATE TRAINS ARE CABOOSES, 

Referring again to the service of the French State railways, 
he says: “I do not know whether you have ever ridden in the 
caboose of a way freight on a third-class railroad in the United 
States when there were as many passengers as the vehicle 
could well hold, most of them addicted to pipes and the sort 
of tobacco that comes in large, loose brown-paper packages. 
There was a time when it was my privilege to enjoy that ex- 
perience rather frequently; and, except for the free-and-easy 
sociability of the caboose, that comes much nearer to conditions 
of travel on some State trains in France than anything else I 
have ever seen in the United States.” 

If one will but look about him and contrast the kind of 
service usually rendered in his own city, his own State, and his 
own country by Government and private concerns, he will 
speedily disabuse his mind of any notion he may have that 
Governments ordinarily do things better than private com- 

nies. 
ee STATEMENTS CALLED UNRELIABLE. 

Mr. LAFFerTy makes numerous assertions in support of his plea 
for Government ownership besides those mentioned, which are 
equally as misleading. Enough has been said, however, to 
show that his statements of facts are wholly unreliable and his 
deductions from them entirely untenable. Like many other 
advocates of public ownership, he seems to believe so strongly 
in his cause as to think that he may rightfully resort to every 
form of misrepresentation in order to bolster up his argument 
for it. 

But the public is not likely to regard the matter in that light. 
It is likely to conclude that a policy for which a case can not 
be made out except by the use of all manner of misstatements 
and misrepresentations is hardly a safe policy to adopt, and 
that men who resort to the use of such means of creating public 
sentiment are not safe leaders to follow. 

LAFFERTY’S SPEECH IN FULL. 
{Delivered in the House of Renresentatives March 11, 1914.] 

I take advantage of this opportunity to present to Congress 
the reasons which have convinced me during the past three 
years that the American people should nationalize their rail- 
ways. 

In thus declaring outright for Government ownership of rail- 
roads, which, of course, would mean also the ownership of the 
telegraphs and telephones and the superseding of the express 
ecmpanies through the extension of ihe parcel post, I have not 
reached a hasty decision. Indeed, the facts in favor of Govern- 


ment ownership, developed by my investigations and my per- 
sonal observation of Government-owned railroads in other coun- 
tries, seemed overwhelming before I reached my present con- 
clusion. I gave most careful consideration to every objection 
that has been urged against Government ownership. 

It is my opinion that if this Congress should pass a law for 
the taking over of all tke American railways at their actual 
physical value no one would be injured thereby, and that the 
American people would be saved billions for the future which 
otherwise will go to special-privilege corporations. Yet these 
corporations would not be hurt by such a law, because they 
would be paid the present value of their property. They would 
have no right to the speculative profits of the future. 

“ ARMY OF EMPLOYEES ” BUGABOO, 


The first objection urged against the nationalization of our 
railways is that it would create “an army of employees” who 
would dominate the politics of the country. None of the other 
50 countries having Government ownership of railroads has had 
that experience, so let us look into the facts and see if there is 
any ground to believe that we would be “ dominated by an army 
of employees.” We now have 100,000,000 people, and we have 
500,000 Government employees, or 1 person in 200. If we na- 
tionalize the railways we will at once make civil servants of the 
1,500,000 employees now working for the railroads. That would 
bring the total number of Government employees up to 2,000,000, 
or 2 persons in 100. The total number of telephone employees 
in the United States does not exceed 100,000, and the total num- 
ber of telegraph and express company employees will not aggre- 
gate more than 100,000. So if we nationalize the railway, tele- 
phone, telegraph, and express companies and take all the em- 
ployees of those concerns into the civil service, the then total of 
our employees will not exceed 2.2 persons in 100. Therefore the 
cry that an “army of employees” would dominate our politics 
is the merest bugaboo. We now have 300,000 postal employees. 
They vote independently; they are found in all parties. The 
same would be true if we should have railway, telegraph, and 
telephone employees. Besides, there would be 97.8 persons in 
private life to only 2.2 persons on the Government pay roll, and 
any Congressman or Senator who favored the Government em- 
ployees to the detriment of the private citizens would certainly 
be left at home at the next election. 

The next principal objection to Government ownership of rail- 
ways is that it is socialistic. The world is not socialistic, yet 
50 out of the 54 countries of the world have Government owner- 
ship of railroads, the only four exceptions being the United 
States, Turkey, Spain, and Great Britain. Not all of the 50 
countries owning and operating railroads own all of their lines, 
but they own and operate a substantial part thereof, and not a 
single one of those 50 countries has found Government owner- 
ship and operation of railroads a failure. On the other hand. 
they have found it a great success, and not one of them would 
take a step backward toward private ownership. 

The following table gives approximately the private and Gov- 
ernment mileage of the world by countries, excepting the United 
States, Turkey, Spain, and Great Britain; 
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The fact that 50 out of the 54 countries of the world have 
substantially adopted government ownership and operation of 
railways as their national policy ought to be a complete refuta- 
tion of the claim that it is socialistic. 

UTILITY OWNERSHIP PROPER GOVERNMENT FUNCTION. 


I am opposed to socialism. That is to say, Iam opposed to 
Government interference where there is natural competition. 
I am opposed to “community ownership.” Such ownership 
would deprive me of my choice and my initiative in seeking my 
home and my happiness. 

But I do favor a “commonwealth,” which word means the 
holding of certain powers and property in common for the bene- 
fit of all the people. I favor the adding of the transportation 
monopoly of America to the American commonwealth, just, as 
the postal monopoly has already been made an asset of the 
commonwealth. That is not socialism. That would be but 
exercising a just and proper function of government, a func- 
tion which 50 out of the 54 countries of the world are already 
exercising. 

CONGRESS NOT FOR THE PUBLIC. 

The people of this country of all political parties are pro- 
gressive; but Congress does not, according to my view, respond 
to the country’s desire for sweeping progressive laws. In deal- 
ing with ‘the question of monopoly Congress has not as yet 
*“serntched the bark on the outside of the tree.“ I am in favor 
of Congress going ahead with the strides of a giant in order 
that the American people shall come into their own now and not 
50 or 100 years from now. 

The total wealth of the United States at present is approxi- 
mately $120,000,000,000. The total capitalization of the Ameri- 
can railways is $20,000,000,000, or one-sixth of our total wealth. 
If the railroads be nationalized, an act of Congress will direct 
the Government to take possession of the railroads on a given 
date, and the same act will necessarily provide that the stock- 
holders shall be paid for their property at its actual physical 
value at the date taken over by the Government. In ease of 
disagreement between any railway company and the Govern- 
ment commission having jurisdiction in the premises, 2 Federal 
court, with the aid of a jury, would hear the evidence and fix 
the fair value to be paid by the Government. That is perfectly 
constitutional. The public may always take private property 
for a public use upon making just compensation. No owner of 
railroad stock would be hurt. He would receive in cash the 
full value of his property. 

PURCHASE WOULD BE EASY. 

But the cry is also made that “it would bankrupt the Gov- 
ernment” to buy the railroads. Let us see about that. Suppose 
we had to pay for the railroads the full $20,000,000,000 which 
they are capitalized for. We could borrow that money at 3 per 
cent annual interest. And last year—1918—according to the 
figures given the Interstate Commerce Commission by the rail- 
roads themselves, they made 5 per cent profit on their 
$20,000,000,000 capitalization. Therefore the Government would 
make a profit of 2 per cent per annum from the start, or a 
profit of $400,000,000 per year. That would be $4 per head 
profit per year to our people. But all this is upon the supposi- 
tion that we would pay the railroads all they ask for their 
property—all they claim themselves it is worth—which, of 
course, we will not do. P 

The railroads of this country are capitalized for at least twice 
their actual-value. That is quite generally conceded by all ex- 
cept the railroads themselves. Therefore, when we take over the 
railroads at their actual cash value, to be ascertained by a proper 


commission, we shall probably not be required to pay more than 
$10,000,000,000 for them. As our annual interest charge on that 
sum at 3 per cent will be only $300,000,000, and as the net 
operating revenues are now $1,000,000,000 per annum, we shal! 
make an annual profit from the start of approximately 
$700,000,000, or $7 per head of our population. That will be the 
Saving on rail transportation alone. The saying to each indi- 
vidual who uses a telephone will be about half the amount he 
now pays. The saving on telegrams and express will be about 
the same as on telephones or a little more. : 

ENORMOUS SAVINGS THROUGH GOVERNMENT OWNERSHIP. ' 

The gross revenues of the American railways for 1913, accord- 
ing to their own figures, amounted to $3,057,163,762.78. In 
other words, each individual in the United States contributes 
to the railways each year the sum of $30.57. That shows how 
closely the railroads come to the people. Each family of five 
contributes to the railroads each year the sum of $152.85. The 
most of this is paid indirectly in freights. The consumer does 
not pay the railroad direct, but the merchant does, and the con- 
sumer pays the merchant. Seventy per cent of the total income 
of the railroads is from freights. 

The savings to the people that I have thus far shown are 
incontrovertible. They are based upon cold mathematical cal- 
culation. There are other savings to the people which would 
come from Government ownership, but which are not capable 
of being reduced to exact amounts at this time. For example, 
the railroads are now claiming operating expenses of $2,118,- 
585,896.52 per year. This gigantic sum, which the railroads 
deduct before they begin to count profits, amounts to $21 per 
head of our population. How much of it goes to actual legiti- 
mate expenses of the railroads there is no way of telling. But 
we do know that much of it goes to “ educate the public” and 
to “create public sentiment” in favor of private ownership of 
railroads. All of this would be saved under honest, economical 
Government administration. Besides, the Government would 
not pay princely salaries to railroad presidents on account of 
their ability to foist watered stock on the public. At the same 
time conductors and other trainmen, shopmen, and mechanics 
would receive better pay and shorter hours. 

To show that the railroads of this country are still engaged 
in wholesale bribery in order to mislead the people and maintain 
their hold on their present gigantic monopoly I will cite a few 
recent facts. 

On page 609 of the report of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission of June 20, 1913, the commission says: 

It is worthy of remark that the general counsel of the New Haven 
Co. testified t, while the lature of Connecticut did finally vote 
unanimously in favor of the New Haven 9 of trolley lines, 
sentiment was at the outset the other way, and it was only after 


100,000 had been expended in molding the opinion of the legisla- 
8 that the final result was attained. ii * 


NEWSPAPER SUBSIDIZED TO FOOL THE PUBLIC. 


Another instance of the constant endeavor of the railroads to 
warp public opinion contrary to the truth is that which was re- 
eently brought to light in Harvard University. A recent in- 
vestigation by the Public Utilities Commission of Massachusetts 
disclosed the fact that the New York, New Haven & Hartford 
Railroad was secretly carrying on its pay roll Prof. Bruce 
Wyman, instructor in law at Harvard, paying him the sum of 
$833 per month, during which time Prof. Wyman Jectured over 
the State on proposed legislation in which the railroad was in- 
terested. When the facts were made known, about three months 
ago, Prof. Wyman resigned. The same investigation by the 
Massachusetts Public Utilities Commission disclosed that both 
W. A. Murphy, legislative reporter on the Boston Globe, and 
H. W. Kendall, legislative reporter for the Springfield Repub- 
lican, were in the secret pay of the same railroad. These are 
only a few cases recently made public. We do not know how 
many more university instructors, editors, and writers are on 
the secret pay rolls of the railroad companies for the purpose 
of “molding public opinion.” 

A very able book was written in 1910 by Hon. Anthony Van 
Wagenen, of Sioux City, Iowa, favoring Government ownership 
of railroads. It was published by G. P. Putnam's Sons. Mr. 
Van Wagenen wrote me recently that within a year after his 
book was published the libraries of this country were flooded 
with anti-Goyernment ownership books written by inspired pens. 

CONGRESSMEN MADE “ ATTORNEYS ™ FOR RAILROADS. 


A few days ago a Member of this House pulled from his 
pocket in my presence and in the presence of a Senator of the 
United States an envelope containing an annual pass for 1914 
over one of the railroads of this country and a check for a 
retainer of the Member as attorney for the company for the com- 
ing year. So it will be seen that while we haye passed a law 
preventing free passes to Members of Congress the railroads still 
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issue them to Members as part of the consideration for “ serv- 
ices.” I will give the name of the Member I have mentioned if 
anyone desires. In justice to him, however, I will state that he 
said he was going to return the pass and the check to the rail- 
road company. 

Mr. HENSLEY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield for 
a question? 

Mr. LAFFERTY. Gladly. 

Mr. HENSLEY. Does not the gentleman think that it would 
be a good thing to put a law on the statute books forbidding 
that kind of thing and making it a felony? 

Mr. LAFFERTY. I certainly do. No Member of Congress 
has any right to draw pay as attorney for a railroad company. 

Mr. MANN. Or anybody else, timberman or otherwise. 

Mr. LAFFERTY. Yes; or anybody else, timberman or other- 
wise; and if any man can show where I have accepted a red 
penny since I have been a Member of this House, I will resign 
before the Sun goes down. I challenge anybody, especially the 
gentleman from Illinois, if he means me, to show any such 
thing. 

We have no means of knowing, nor does the country have 
any means of knowing, how many Members of this House are 
now under the pay of railroads or affiliated special-privilege 
corporations. We have passed a law requiring that campaign 
contributions in aid of the election of Members of the House 
and Senate be made public, and we should now pass a law 
making it unlawful for any Member of this House or a Senator 
to accept compensation from any outside source, or at least a 
law requiring the Members and Senators to make annual re- 
ports to the Clerks of the House and Senate, under oath, giving 
an itemized public statement of all compensation received by 
them from sources other than their official salaries. I have 
a bill pending making it unlawful for any Member of Congress 
or Senator to accept any compensation for personal services 
from any source other than his salary and allowances from the 
Government, and another bill which would require the state- 
ment I have mentioned to be made annually under oath by 
each Congressman and Senator, so long as it shall remain 
lawful for them to receive outside pay, so that the public 
may know what remuneration they are receiying, if any, in 
addition to their official salaries. 


EUROPEAN STATE-OWNED ROADS A SUCCESS, 


Another argument advanced against Government ownership 
is that rates are higher in those countries where Government 
ownership now obtains. That statement has been made all over 
this country, and it is absolutely false. Twice during the past 
year I have traveled through countries owning their own rail- 
roads in Europe, first last June and July and again during the 
three weeks’ Christmas adjournment, and I find rates cheaper 
than in the United States, the time schedules faster, accidents 
less, and service better, although the roads are much shorter, 
owing to the smallness of European countries, and might, 
therefore, be excused if they did charge higher rates. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman from 
Oregon yield for a question? 

Mr. LAFFERTY. I shall be glad to yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Will the gentleman inform the House how 
the freight rates in Germany compare with the freight rates in 
the United States? 

Mr. LAFFERTY. In Germany, where the Government owns 
and operates the railways, the freight rates are only about 
one-half what they are in England, where they are privately 
owned. If the German railroads were operating in the United 
States, where they would have the benefit of the “long haul,” 
it is safe to say the rates would not be more than half what we 
are now paying. The rates in Germany now are much cheaper, 
on the average, than they are in the United States. 

There are certain things which the Government can do better 
and cheaper than any private corporation can do them, and 
building and operating railroads is one of those things. Private 
capital will not invest in expensive and hazardous undertakings 
unless assured of immense profits. 

UNITED STATES NOW OWNS PANAMA RAILROAD. 


The Government of the United States does now and for sey- 
eral years last past has owned the Panama Railroad Co. whi-h 
operates also a line of ships. While that company is owned by 
the Government, it is operated on the same plan as a private 
railroad company, having a complete set of officers, a board of 
directors, and it has capital stock, all owned by the Govern- 
ment. Col. Goethals is president of the company. Its account- 
ing system is the same as that of any private company, This 
company has from the start paid an annual dividend of over 
6 per cent profit to the Government, and before declaring a 
dividend it charges off all depreciation, the same as any other 


company. The 1913 dividend of the Panama Railroad was 
10.22 per cent.. Yet it hauls cement from New York 20 Colon 
at $1.25 per ton. The water rate from Seattle or Portland to 
Alaska, a shorter distance, is from $12 to $20 per ton. This, 
perhaps, is an extreme illustration but it emphasizes the ad- 
vantage of Government over private ownership when it comes to 
the matter of common carriers, either on land or water. 

Therefore I favor not only the nationalization of our railways, 
but I likewise favor the building and operation of ships by the 
Government, One line of these ships should ply between Alaska 
and the States. Others should carry our mails to foreign ports, 
at the same time carrying passengers and freight. We now 
pay $3,000,000 a year to foreign ships for carrying our mails. 
That sum would pay the interest on $100,000,000 of bonds with 
which to build ships of our own. And when built and put 
into commission the ships would pay for themselves, These 
ships could also be made auxiliary to our Navy. They could 
be so built as to be convertible into cruisers in time of war. 
These auxiliary ships would not be a burden to the public, but 
would actually pay their way, and, in addition, give a profit 
to the United States. I want to see the time come when citizens 
of America can go to any port in the world in an American ship, 
flying the American flag, and manned by American officers and 
an American crew. 

GOVERNMENT SHIPS ALSO FAVORED. 


By water we export annually $2,000,000,000 worth of merchan- 
dise, upon which we pay the Ocean-Steamship Trust freights 
estimated at an average of 10 per cent of the value of the goods 
transported, or $200,000,000. By water we import annually 
goods to the value of $1,500,000,000 and pay ocean freights 
thereon of approximately $150,000,000, making approximately 
$350,000,000 that we pay each year for transporting merchan- 
dise to and from the United States upon the high seas. This 
Congress could well afford to provide for the building of Gov- 
ernment ships to be operated by our Government. A fleet of 200 
great ocean liners would be a good beginning. We would get at 
least half the traffic to and from the United States with such 
a fleet, and our annual freight revenues alone would be, as has 
been seen, one-half of $350,000,000, or $175,000,000. 

The passenger and mail revenues would by themselves pay 
the operating expenses of our ships, leaving our cargo revenues 
net profit, less depreciation and repairs on the ships in com- 
mission. The depreciation and repairs annually on 200 ships 
of the value of $800,000,C00 would not be over 10 per cent, or 
$80,000,000, leaving a clear profit from cargo revenues of 
$95,000,000 to be applied annually toward reduction of interest 
and principal of bonded indebtedness incurred in the building 
of a fleet of 200 ships at a cost of $4,000,000 each. The annual 
interest on the cost of the ships at 3 per cent would be $24,- 
000,000. Subtracting this sum from the clear profit of $95,- 
000,000 would leave the sum of $71,000,000 to be applied 
annually to the extinguishment of the bonded indebtedness 
of $800,000,000, so that in less than 12 years the fleet of 200 
steamships would be paid for. An American merchant marine 
such as this, consisting of a fleet of 200 new ships, would be 
the proudest possession of any country in the world. Such a 
fleet would drive the Shipping Trust from the high seas and 
would be a godsend to the entire world. The United States is 
yet but a sleeping giant, lying stretched out from the Atlantic 
to the Pacific, embodying the strength of the richest country 
in the world. I predict that this giant is soor going to wake 
up to a full realization of his great powers and opportunities. 
It will not be many years, in my opinion, till an American 


citizen can circle the globe in a Government merchant ship, 


thus viewing at small expense ihe wonders of the world. x 

The argument is also made that the Government would not 
be as prompt and efficient in furnishing transportation service 
to the public as are private corporations. Experience shows 
the exact contrary. A few days ago I had a package of cx- 
press and a parcel-post package of the same size sent me on 
the same day from Portland, Oreg. The parcel-post package 
arrived just four days ahead of the express package. The 
private corporations have so much checking against the supposed 
dishonesty of the sender and receiver of the package, as well 
as that of their own employees, that it takes as much time and 
expense to do this checking as it does to transport the package. 
The same is true of freight and of long-distance telephone and 
telegraph messages. I found personally that telegraph rates in 
Europe are less than half what they are in America, and the 
service much simpler, quicker, and more satisfactory. 

These few remarks give my views touching the subject of 
transportation by land and water. I regard it as a proper gov- 
ernmental function, and one which, when left to private corpo- 
rations, results in exorbitant rates, unnecessary dangers to 


- 


Tife and limb, and a strangulation of individual opportunity. 
If continued in office, I shall work and vote for Government 
ownership of transportation facilities whenever the opportu- 
nity offers itself. 

COMMISSIONS FAIL TO “ REGULATE,” 


The utter folly of hoping for results from attempted “ regu- 
lation” ought to be shown by the fact that in 27 years the 
Interstate Commerce Commission has accomplished nothing in 
this regard. This commission has within the last few days 
announced a probable increase in freight rates, effective July 1, 
1914, although the commission's own report for 1913, page 46, 
shows that the profits of the railroads are on the increase under 
existing rates. This report of the commission shows that the 
profits of the railroads for 1913 were nearly $100,000,000 greater 
than in 1912. What is the occasion for authorizing an increase 
in rates under such circumstances? The following is the report 
of the commission for 1913: 


Summary of monthly reports of revenues and expenses of steam roads 
reporting total annual pete revenues in excess of $1,900,000. 


Average number of miles 
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0 ting revenues: 
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When first elected to Congress three years ago I did not favor 
Government ownership. I then favored “Government regula- 


tion.” But I bave investigated the matter carefully, found the 
facts set forth in these remarks, and have reached the conclu- 
sion that Government ownership is the only complete remedy. 


MONOPOLY OWNERSHIP PREVENTS INDIVIDUAL OPPORTUNITY, 


A child born in America is certainly entitled to have an in- 
terest in something besides poorhouses and jails; but at the 
present time the Commonwealth includes but little more than 
these. The total wealth of this country, as before stated, is 
approximately $120,000,000,000. That sum is equal to $1,200 
per head of our population. I do not say that each child should 
be born with that much property to its credit already earned. 
I think some premium should be placed upon the industry and 
good management of parents, who are under obligations to pro- 
vide for their children. But I do say that each child born into 
this world should have an equal opportunity to earn his propor- 
tionate share of the world’s wealth, and if one-sixth or one- 
fourth of it is already in the hands of corporate monopoly, the 
child has no such chance. With Government ownership of rail- 
roads in America each child born in this country will find to its 
credit an interest in the National Commonwealth of a property 
value of $200. That common property would serve him all his 
life. It would aid him and help to give him an equal chance to 
earn his share of that portion of the national wealth which 
shall remain private property. 

It is merely a question as to whether the one-sixth of our 
national wealth represented by our railroads shall remain a 
permanent handicap to private effort or whether these railroads 
shall in addition to their great value as public carriers be made 
a strong arm of the Government to extend a helping hand to 
each one of our citizens who is engaged in private business. 


529,98 | of Government funds for a pines | 
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As stated, I am opposed to socialism. I am likewise opposed to 

monopoly. But I favor the happy medium where that portion 

of the property of the Nation which is monopolistic shall be 

placed to the credit of the Commonwealth and where the re- 

mainder shall be always subject to private ownership. 
MUNICIPAL OWNERSHIP ADVOCATED. 

I certainly think that municipalities should own and operate 
their own public monopolies, such as street railways, gas, elec- 
tric light, and waterworks; but the value of all of those when 
added to the value of the railroads, telephones, telegraphs, and 
Government-owned coal mines will not exceed one-fourth of the 
total national wealth, thus leaving three-fourths of the prop- 
erty of the United States permanently in private ownership as 
a reward to individual genius, industry, and frugality. 


War-Tax Revenue Bill. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE M. YOUNG, 


OF NORTH DAKOTA, 


IN tHe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Friday, September 25, 1914, 
On the bill (H. R. 18891) to increase the internal reyenue, and for other 
purposes. 


Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. Mr. Speaker, I desire to call 
attention to two letters, written by prominent officials of the 
American Society of Equity; also some editorials, to emphasize 
the need of economy rather than the imposition of additional 
taxes, as proposed in H. R. 18891: 


LETTER OF MR. TANK. 


Wausau, Wis., September 21, 1914. 
Mr. J. WELLER LONG, 
Chicago, M. 

DEAR Str AXD BROTHER: By instruction of the executive committee of 
our organization, I wish you would use all the influence at your com- 
mand to work for legislation for the purpose of having the Government 
joan money to the people under the same condition and on the same 
security that the banks are securing such money, 

You are further Benen gy to — 3 the aia 2 this or- 

approp. on , commonly e por 

trel,” and that is that we are opposed to the reckless squanderin, 

unnecessary things, most of suc 

appropriation being asked for by Representatives for the pu of 

making themselves solid for political purposes with their constituents 
at the expense of the people at large. 


Fraternally, 25 


H. G. 
National Secretary-Treasurer. 
LETTER OF MR. LONG. 


NATIONAL UNION AMERICAN SOCIETY or EQUITY, 
Chicago, IU., September 24, 1914. 


Hon. G. M. YOUNG, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran Sin: We have noted with some surprise with what readiness 
under war conditions in Europe, has come to the relief of 
pleasure the merchant marine in bu vessels and insuring 
cargoes, the bankers in amen the Aldrich-Vreeland bill—I quote 
exact words—* that no bank shall ted to issue circulating 
to excess 125 per cent of its capital and surplus,” also in 
the Federal reserve act, providing for the banker without in- 


t. 
And with equal surprise we noted the Indifference on the part of 

j to the conditions as to the masses at home and the 
ta ess in coming to the rescue of the farmers and workers, 
while millions of both, the bone and sinew of the land, are going hungry 
and illy clad, not because they are lazy and trifling but because ‘congress 
does not act in their behalf. 

Therefore, according to instructions by our national executive com- 
mittee, as the following letter shows, we join with the Farmers’ Edu- 
cational and Cooperative Union in their demand for the issue of money 
on farm security to the farmer on equal privileges with the banker. 
Kindly let me hear from you immediately, as I have to report to this 


committee. 
Yours, truly, J. WELLER Lona. 


The Search-Light (Fargo) says: 
NO TAX ON BANK CHECKS. 


The proposition to again tax bank checks as a 
nue to be raised, is, in the judgment of the Search-Light, unwise, espe- 
cially at this time when business is so 5 interrupted on account 
of the general European war. Exchange should be facilitated and not 
hampered in this country, now that there must be and will be a great 
bui. up of internal enterprise, which building up necessarily means 
laying the foundation for a much greater share of the foreign trade 
hereafter than this country has enjoyed heretofore. Whatever revenue 
may be an ted by a tax on bank checks can be very easily raised 
in some other manner. 


art of the war reve- 
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The Courier News (Fargo) says: 
THE WAR TAXES NOT NECESSARY, 


Why must Congress put the burdensome war taxes upon us in time 

ce, and just when business is struggling to recover its equi- 
assed in October last the net 
of each month has been as 


of 
librium? Since the Underwood bill was 
balance in the gencral fund at the en 
follows: 


Aug. 31. 


There seems to be a headlong rush to get a big lot of cash where 
Congressmen and Senators can loot it from the Treasury. The Repub- 
lican Congressmen charge that the need of the Treasury for money is 
caused, not by the war, but by the extravagant appropriations of the 
party in power. Apart from the infamous rivers and harbors bill, the 
ere for next year exceed those of a year ago, which broke 
all previous records by $31,000,000, In addition, the rivers and harbors 
bill as it now stands will appropriate $20,000,000; the good-roads bill, 
$25,000,000 ; the Colombian 120 75 $25.000,000 ; and other pending bills 
are enough to swell the total to $100,000, more. 

Meanwhile there is also a decrease of expenses in several ways. The 
pension list has decreased $11,500,000, and the Panama Canal is fin- 
ished, making a difference of many millions saved here. 

If these reckless expenditures were cut out, there seems no reason 
why the country might not get along with a very small increase in 
revenue—possibly with none. 

We have sympathy with the principles of the Democratic Party as 
set forth by dent Wilson and Mr. Bryan, but we have no sympathy 
with financial maladministration. If it continues, the Democratic 

* nominees for Congress will travel a rough road in the ides of November. 


The Bismarck Tribune says: 
J DEMOCRATIC EXTRAVAGANCE. 


Seldom has a party ever had the opportunity to redeem one of its 
party pledges as effectively as the Democratic Party has to-day in face 
of the European crisis. 

The Baltimore platform pledged the party to economy of appropria- 
tions, It denounced the ‘ wasteful extravagance” of the-former ad- 
ministrations and set its foot firmly on a policy of retrenchment and 


economy, ` ` 

Still it proposes to pass an emergency revenue bill without even 
attempting to curtail the various “ pork-barrel” appropriations. The 
solemn promises of the party are broken in face of a crisis which im- 
poses a double obligation upon the Democratic administration. 

The fact that the revenues have fallen off some $11,000,000 is no 
reason for this haste in slapping on a special tax. The pruning knife 
administered upon the various appropriation bills would produce the 
same results, 

However, it would be disastrous to Democratic hopes in several con- 
gressional contests if certain appropriations were vetoed by President 
Wilson, His machine in the House and Senate would turn upon him, 
as their pet appropriations, one by one, felt the weight of the veto 
power. 

It may be possible that a special tax is inevitable, but retrenchment 
in appropriations would lighten the burden and might abolish the neces- 
sity entirely. Few would be injured in trying to meet the emergency 
through a reduction of the sagt, e pork-barrel ” appropristions. Also, 
the action would be strictly in line with the sentiments of the Balti- 
aos platform, which seems to be the primer of the 
tration. 


The Times Record, Valley City, quotes with approval the fol- 
lowing editorial, which appeared in the Minneapolis Journal: 


TAXING GASOLINE, 


After many trials the Democratic leaders in Congress have settled 
upon an emergency tax bill that may through. The stamp taxes 
will doubtless be borne, despite the vexation they involve, without much 
objection. Similarly the special taxes laid on bankers, brokers, tobacco 
dealers, and purveyors of amusement generally will be accepted by their 
victims with what grace they may be able to assume, though many de- 
partments of the amusement business are far from prosperous, and 
though the brokers have for some time been traveling a rocky road. 

The one item of the bill, however, that will be most unpopular is the 
tax of 2 cents a gallon on gasoline. The theory of this tax is that the 
5 of gasoline is a luxury and therefore a proper source of 
taxation. 

It is a singular perversion which leads the Democratic leaders to 
look on gasoline as a luxury and whisky as a necessity. Whisky has 
been rigidly guarded from any extra tax all through the eager mo- 
cratic search. The distillers have been powerful enough to prevent the 
placing of any extra burden on their podi, and the Ways and Means 
Committee, of which our own Mr, HAMMOND is a member, has con- 
sistently protected whisky. - 

Gasoline is far more a e in these days than a luxury. It is 
true that much of it is consumed in the pursuit of pleasure, and to that 
extent it is a luxury. But, on the other hand, it drives innumerable 
engines that are doing valuable work for us. More and more are motor 
ears used for light delivery and other business purposes. The motor 
truck is used everywhere and for all sorts of business. The tractor 
is doing all manner of farm work. ‘The stationary motor is pumping 
and churning and chopping and sawing and washing and doing a multi- 
tude of other services for manufacturing and farming. 

The Democratic proposal to tax every gallon of gasoline will prove 
no more popular than its other schemes, like the freight tax, which it 
has been obliged to abandon. 

If whisky -is 83 inviolable, why does not the majority in Con- 
gress add new economies to that in the river and harbor pork bill to 
which it was forced by the Republican filibuster in the Senate? 


present adminis- 


maps 


Rivers and Harbors—Revenues and Expenditures—The 
Underwood Tariff and Democratie Extrayagance. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. FRANK W. MONDELL, 
OF WYOMING, 
In toe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Tuesday, September 29, 1914, 


On the bill (H. R. 13811) making appropriations for the construction, 
repair, and preservation of certain public works on rivers and harbors, 
and for other purposes. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, during the consideration of 
the river and harbor bill of last year I took occasion to criticize 
quite a number of items in the bill which I believed to be unjus- 
tified from any viewpoint of public interest. I called attention 
to the fact that some of the so-called rivers which it was pro- 
posed to improve were absolutely devoid of commerce and not 
likely to bear commerce if improved; that some of them might 
more appropriately be macadamized than canalized. I called 
attention to the fact that many of the creeks on which it was 
proposed to spend large sums of money would, at the very best, 
serve only a limited and purely local commerce. Some of the 
gentlemen on the Democratic side saw fit to vent their wrath on 
me for the criticisms I made, but little attempt was made to 
defend the projects I had criticized. . 

During the discussion of this bill in the House important 
work on the Committee on Appropriations prevented me from 
following up my criticisms of last year, but the gentleman from 
Wisconsin [Mr. Frear] and others on this side vigorously and 
persistently assailed questionable and indefensible items in the 
bill, including most of those I criticized last year. The per- 
sistent, forceful attacks made by Republican Senators on the 
bill in the Senate have resulted in completely side-tracking the 
bill as reported by the Senate committee, carrying fifty-four 
millions, and resulted in the measure now before us, carrying a 
lump sum of twenty millions, to be expended in the discretion 
of the Secretary of War. 

I shall support the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Washington [Mr. HUMPHREY] to reduce the amount car- 
ried in the bill to $5,000,000 for two reasons—first, because there 
is on hand a considerable surplus for continuing the work on 
projects under way, and five million will preserve the works 
and prevent their deterioration; and, second, because, it being 
claimed by the administration that an extraordinary direct tax 
is necessary owing to the condition of the Treasury, I prefer 
to reduce the expenditures of the Government rather than lay 
heavy and unusual burdens on the people. If the sum carried 
by this bill be reduced to $5,000,000, the last vestige of excuse 
for special direct taxation is gone, and there is no reason for 
the passage by the Senate of the so-called war-revenue tax, 
which was jammed through the House under a gag rule by a 
ruthless majority acting, in my opinion, largely contrary to 
their best judgment, but in cringing obedience to orders from 
the White House. 


CAUSE OF PRESENT CONDITIONS, 

Mr. Speaker, while we have under consideration this item 
of expenditure, it has occurred to me that it would be highly 
interesting and instructive to call attention to the effect of 
Democratic tariff legislation; to its failure as a revenue pro- 
ducer and to its disastrous effect upon our international trade. 
It occurs to me that it would also be illuminating in the pres- 
ent juncture’ to review the record of this Democratic Congress 
in the matter of expenditures. I am of the opinion that an 
examination of the facts and conditions will make at least two 
things very clear: First, that the Democratic scheme of revenue 
émbodied in the Underwood bill has been as great a failure as 
a revenue producer as it has been disastrous to our trade and 
that it is the effect of this legislation, rather than the war in 
Europe, that has furnished the excuse for the iniquitous taxes 
that it is proposed to burden the people with; and, second, that 
even under the handicap of this Democratic tariff legislation 
and the conditions it has produced there would be little excuse 
for levying burdensome direct taxes had it not been for the 
unparalleled extravagance of this Congress. 

TIE PRESENT SITUATION, 

The breaking of the war clouds over Europe in the early days 
of August created conditions certain to affect the normal flow 
of our foreign trade and the ordinary current of our domestic 
business. To what extent and in what measure the disarrange- 
ment of the world’s business and the operation of the forces 


| of destruction now unleashed all over Europe shall affect our in- 
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ternational trade and domestic activities no one can at this time 
aceurately forecast. This much, however, can be safely predicted, 
that a struggle of such tremendous proportion and frightful 
effectiveness for destruction must, and will if long continued, 
call for and demand increased quantities of foodstuffs and sup- 
plies rapidly consumed or destroyed by millions of men in deadly 
conflict. 3 

To these supplies needed to fill the void caused by the waste 
oc war must be added the increased demand on us for goods 
the reople of the nations at war are no longer able to make 
for themselves with so large a proportion of their workers under 
arms. Many regions of the globe, more particularly, perhaps, 
the countries of the American Hemisphere and of the Orient, 
accustomed to buy largely of the manufactured products of the 
nations now at war, will now turn to us for many of these 
manufactured products. Finally our mills and factories will 
find an increased demand at home for classes of goods hereto- 
fore imported which Europe can no longer make for us or ship 
to our shores. 

EFFECT OF THE EUROPEAN WAR. 

I look forward, therefore, to high prices for all food prod- 
ucts, to increased activity in many lines of manufacture, and to 
a general improvement in many lines of business as a result of 
the mighty struggle in Europe. In fact, such a result seems 
to me inevitable. With practically every able-bodied male jn 
all Europe drawn from productive pursuits and engaged in the 
creation of waste and in the business of destruction, the forces 
of production must somewhere be engaged overtime to supply 
eyen a portion of the demand that waste and destruction will 
create. We, of all peoples, are in the best. position to take 
advantage of any fair breeze of fortune that the tornado of 
war sweeping over Europe may waft us. Not only are we 
blessed with vast resources of supplies and in material and 
equipment in manufacturing plants, built up under protection, 
but we are specially fortunate and favored on account of our 
friendly and neutral attitude toward all of the warring nations. 

We are the sincere friends of all the nations and peoples now 
unhappily engaged in conflict. We regret profoundly the differ- 
ences that have arisen between them, and we would, if we could, 
bring peace to them all. We particularly sympathize with the 
plain people of all these warring nations who both during the 
awful carnage and wreck of war and in the toilsome rebuilding 
of the waste places and the painful repayment of its losses will 
be the principal sufferers. 

Situated as we are, feeling as we do, it is scarcely conceivable 
that any situation could arise that would involve us in this ter- 
rible conflict. I feel confident that our Government will en- 
deavor to maintain a proper attitude toward the belligerent 
powers and will avoid giving cause for misunderstanding of our 
friendly but neutral attitude toward all the people and nations 
involved. 

Of one thing We are assured, that the Democratic brethren 
will endeavor to take credit to their party and their adminis- 
tration for any improvement that may occur in the depressed 
and stagnant conditions which have prevailed over the country 
and its industries. We may be equally certain that they will 
charge to the European war any and all unfavorable and un- 
satisfactory conditions that may continue to plague us. It is 
the fortune of war, and they may be depended upon to make the 
most of it, realizing as they must, and do, that the war situation 
will, during its continuance, tend to relieve them from many an 
embarrassing situation and condition, brought about by their 
legislation which they would otherwise have found it difficult 
to explain. 

Under the conditions which I have outlined it is clear that in the 
discussion of the issues of the congressional campaigns of this 
fall we must largely use as the basis of our arguments, so far as 
they relate to the effect of Democratic legislation and policies on 
the welfare of the country, conditions prior to the outbreak of 
hostilities in Europe early in August; bearing this in mind, I 
propose to discuss the issues of the campaign as represented by 
the acts and omissions of the Democratic Congress and admin- 
istration now in full and complete possession of all branches of 
the National Government for 18 months. s 

CONDITIONS AT CLOSE OF TAFT ADMINISTRATION. 


No party ever came into power under such favorable condi- 
tions as confronted. the Democratic Party March 4, 1913 
Whatever one may think as to the Taft administration, how- 
ever one may view the administration which preceded it, this 
no well-informed person will gainsay, that never in our history 
and neyer in the history of any other country has there ever 
existed conditions of such general and widely diffused prosper- 
ity_as existed at the close of the last Republican administra- 
tion; there were local conditions here and there, it is true, 


which provided exceptions to the general rule, but they only 
seryed to emphasize the generally fayorable conditions. 

At that time the balance of our foreign trade was largely in 
our favor, and to supply our foreign and an unfailing domestie 
demand kept our industries humming and our people steadily 
employed. 

While our national expenditures bad increased with the 
steady widening of national activities our revenues kept the 
Treasury well filled and supplied funds out of current reyenues 
for all ordinary expenditures as well as for the building of the 
great waterway uniting the oceans at Panama. On the very 
crest of this wave of Republican prosperity the Democratic 
Party came into power. 

TEMPORARY DIFFERENCES AMONG REPUBLICANS. 


The Progressive movement under the popular leadership of 
Col. Roosevelt gave the Democratic Party its opportunity. 
Thus placed in power as a minority the Democratic Party as- 
sumed that its victory gave license to proceed to legislate in 
the matter of the tariff as though it had the mandate of a ma- 
jority of the American people to throw overboard the protec- 
tive principles under the operation of which we had grown to 
be the greatest producing and manufacturing people on the face 
of the earth. 

Never did tariff legislation have so fair and favorable a trial 
as the Underwood bill has had. First, it had the benefit of the 
generally favorable conditions of trade and business which ex- 
isted at the time of its passage; second, the people, weary of 
tariff agitation and of the constant chatter and reiteration of 
the free traders and tariff reformers that the tariff was respon- 
sible for ills, real or imaginary, which we suffered, even in that 
good time, had made up their minds to give the new legisla- 
tion a full and free chance. Even those who had the most rea- 
son to fear the effect of the legislation kept their business and 
industries running as long as possible in hopes that the ill 
effect of the change of tariff rates, which were quickly apparent, 
would soon pass away. It may be said, therefore, that the 
Underwood bill has had a more than fair chance under wonder- 
fully favorable conditions. What has been its effect? 


UNDERWOOD TARIFF ACT. 


The Underwood tariff bill became effective October 4, 1913, 
as to the majority of its schedules. Wool, however, did not go 
on the free list until December 1, and reduced duties on woolen 
goods until January 1, while the reduction of the duty on sugar 
did not go into effect until March 1, 1914. The Democratic 
tariff bill, as to the majority of its schedules, had, therefore, 
been in effect about nine months at the close of the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1914. The effect of the new law on our foreign 
ecommerce is indicated by the following table of imports and 
exports for the fiscal year 1913—all under the Payne Act—and 
the fiscal year 1914, nine months of which was under the Un- 
derwood Act: 

Total imports and exports for the years ending June 30, 1918 and 191}. 
20135, Ten DORR eke as $1, 812, 978, 234 


1914. Import 1. 894, 169, 180 
6 ——— ee a SiS ie Sac a ee $81, 190, 946 
1018; Fer.... 2; 465, 884,149 
1914. Exports maniara. y 964; 626, 555 
S ²˙ -- ˙²˙—T—2!Ä a A .m˙.ͤ MUM 
Total decrease of foreign commeree 182, 448, 540 


It will be noted that in the period named, mostly under the 
Underwood bill, we had increased our foreign purchases by more 
than $81,000,000, while our exports to foreign countries had 
decreased by over $101,000,000. This, let it be remembered, was 
under the bill which was to give us the “new freedom” and 
under which we were promised we would “ capture the markets 
of the world.” 

It may be claimed that this comparison of fiscal years is 
not fair to the Underwood bill, because only three-quarters 
of the fiscal year 1914 was under that bill. Further, it 
will be urged by some that a new tariff necessarily dlsar- 
ranges import and export business for a time, and must be 
given a few months to get under headway. There is some- 
thing in these contentions, and the Nation’s business is too 
important a matter to be judged of except by figures that 
clearly and unquestionably represent the normal and ordinary 
effect of legislation. The first of August the great European 
war came on; manifestly it would not be fair to use figures 
representing the abnormal conditions which that war produced. 

I have therefore prepared tables which show imports and 
exports for the first six months of the calendar year 1914, as 
compared. with the first six months of the calendar year 1913, 
because I believe these are two periods which can be com- 
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pared with perfect fairness. The 1913 period was all under 
the Payne bill, the 1914 period all under the Underwood bill, 
with practically all of its schedules in full force the entire 
period. I shall place in the Recorp for the benefit of those 
who desire to study the matter in detail tables showing our 
exports and our imports for the first six months of the cal- 
endar year 1913 and for the corresponding period of the year 
1914 by months and by classes of articles. 
IMPORTS. 


Our total imports from January to June, inclusive, of 1913 
were $879,686,905. Our total imports for the corresponding 
period in 1914 were $980,589,922. The increase in the amount 
of our imports for this period of 1914 compared with 1913 
was, therefore, $110,903.017. When we take into considera- 
tion the fact that these increased imports were almost wholly 
of articles which we could ourselyes have produced, and under 
Republican legislation would have produced, we may be able 
to realize what a great loss this was to American producers 
and wage earners. 

When we come to examine into the matter in detail we find 
a condition more alarming than the figures themselves indicate, 
for we find that the increased importations were of a char- 
acter which most directly affected the income of the man on 
the ranch and the man on the farm and the employment of 
the wage earner. Of the approximately $110,000,000 of in- 
creased importation more than thirty-six millions was of manu- 
factured articles ready for consumption, articles that might 
have been manufactured at home and given employment to our 
people, but which instead were manufactured abroad. Over 
$26,000,000 of this total increase in imports was in raw food- 
stuffs and food animals, the importation of which tended to re- 
duce the price which the American farmer and ranchman re- 
ceived for his product, while we can all testify to the fact 
that the cost of these articles was not reduced to the consumer. 


EXPORTS. 


During the first six months of the year 1913, January to 
June, inclusive, under the Payne bill, our total exports of do- 
mestie goods amounted to the enormous sum of $1,146,327,078. 
During the corresponding period in 1914, under the Underwood 
bill, our total domestic exports were $1,047.779.364. This was a 
decrease in our exports of domestic goods of $98,548,714, a loss 
in foreign business of over half a million dollars a day for 
eyery day of the period. Let us not lose sight of the fact that 
this loss of foreign trade and foreign market occurred under 
the bill under which we were promised we were to secure the 
markets of the world. 

Two features of these figures of decreasing foreign sales 
render the totals particularly alarming and significant. One 
is the fact that the decrease in exports in many lines is progres- 
sive. The amount exported grows smaller month by month. 
For instance, the total exports for January, 1914, amounted to 
over $201,000.000, while the exports for June amounted to 
barely $154,000,000, a difference of about forty-seven million. 
Not only did we Tose in this six months’ period nearly a hun- 
dred million in export business, as compared with the same 
period of the year before, but if the progressive loss of export 
trade were to continue the decrease in foreign trade would 
not be two hundred millions a year, but approximately twice 
that much. 

DECREASE IN MANUFACTURED EXPORTS. 

The other alarming feature of this decrease in exports is 
the decrease in the export of manufactured articles ready for 
consumption. Our Democratic friends first started out to blame 
the decrease in export of foodstuffs for the loss in foreign trade, 
but the fact is that the larger part of our loss is in manufac- 
tured articles ready for consumption. In the period referred 
to in 1913 we sold the world outside our borders manufactured 
goods ready to be used to the value of $403,007,989. During the 
same period in 1914 our sales of manufactured articles ready 
for use amounted to $347,052,199. The difference between these 
two amounts is $55,955,799. More than half of our entire loss 
in exports during this six months of 1914, as compared with 
1913, was, therefore, in manufactured articles. Manufactured 
articles represent labor to a larger degree than any other clasg 
of articles. During the period in question we imported approxi- 


I regret I have not the time to analyze these figures more in 
detail, for they are mightily instructive of the awful havoe 
which the Underwood bill wrought on the industries of the 
country. The inerease of imports in the period named and the 
decrease in exports, taken together, amount to $209,451.73L 
This sum measures the direct calamitous effect of the Under- 
wood tariff bill on the business of the country, at a time when 
it was in full force and when conditions were normal, as com- 
pared with the corresponding period of the year before under 
a Republican tariff bill. It amounts to nearly one and a quarter 
millions of dollars a day for every day of the period. 

Imports—January to June, inclusive, 1913 and 191}. 


CRUDE MATERIAL FOR USE IN MANUFACTURING, 
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Imports, by groups, during the 6 months ending with June, 191}, com- 
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mately $36,000,000 worth of manufactured articles more than |-<Crude 


for the corresponding period the year before, as I have already 
stated. We exported, as I have said, a lesser amount of manu- 
factured articles than for the corresponding period of the 
year before, to the tune of about $55,000,000. Add these two 
figures together and we have $91,000,000 as the total loss in 
opportunity for employment on manufactured goods alone dur- 
ing the period named. 


Increase of imports 1914, $110,903,017, 
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Expcris—January to June, inclusive, 1913 and 11h. 
CRUDE MATERIALS FOR USE IN MANUFACTURING. 


1914 

January. -| $80, 841, 845 
February. | 00,185, 126 
March. 56,319, 364 
April.. 37. 627,006 
TON a eee pore 37, 810, 080 
pn Le eee Dera ert $2,872,355 

Total, 6 months. 305, 661, 782 


Pie Saige 
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11,006, 800 
9,015,447 


52,258, 400 


S ˙ A O E A A $29, 179, 606 
February. 22, 153, 990 
March........ „089, 
April.. -| 19,588, 017 
. 20, 117, 749 
MUNG Sos nas N EOT 20, 075,216 
Total, 6 months 134, 108, 734 


Total, months 


Domestic orts by groups during the 6 months ending with June 1915, 
Compared with the 6 mantha. ending with June, DI = 


Crude materials for use in manufacturing. .......... ‘a 
Foodstuffs in crude condition and food animals. 
Foodstuffs ‘tured 


Decrease in domestic exports, $98,548,714. 
BALANCE OF TRADE. 


A nation, like an individual, to be permanently successful 
must have an income larger than its outlay; and in the case of 
a nation its income and outlay in its business with the balance 
of the world is indicated by its balance of trade. For 20 years 
under Republican administrations the balance of trade in our 
favor in our foreign commerce was large, and constantly 
growing. During this entire period it averaged more than 
$400,000,000 per annum, and in the fiscal year ended June 30, 
1913, the last full fiscal year under Republican tariff legisla- 
tion, the balance in our favor in our foreign trade reached the 
enormous sum of $652,875,915. But the Underwood tariff bill 
had the usual effect of Democratic tariff legislation. Under it 
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we lost our markets abroad and increased our imports from for- 
eign countries. The only question was, How soon would we 
reach the condition which existed under Cleveland and che 
Wilson tariff bill? The disastrous conditions came even sooner 
than we had anticipated. Much as I opposed the Underwood 
tariff bill, I would not have dared to prophesy that we would 
lose our enormous favorable trade balance and have an adverse 
trade balance the first year it was on the statute books; yet 
such is the astounding and lamentable fact, as is shown by the 
following table: 


Excess of imports over exports four months of 1914: 


c SSE EES — $11, 339, 544 
1 — 2, 476, 896 
TTT 653.522 
JJ r 

OT» | RE RRA Serra Pe Sul ele Sr eee meres at — 22,932, 195 


These figures alone, showing, as they do, an adverse balance 
of nearly $23,000,000 in four months, are enough to condemn 
the Underwood bill if we had no other evidence of its disas- 
trous effects. A favorable balance sheet of nearly $55,000,000 a 
month turned into an unfavorable balance of over $11,000,000 
in a single month, seven months after a change of tariff sched- 
ules, is going some, even for the Democratic donkey. These 
figures of imports and exports and of trade balances are so 
startling they convey without comment the story of closed milis 
and factories at home and increased business in mills and 
factories abroad. In hem the intelligent mind can see the 
increasing numbers of unemployed in all industrial centers, the 
long lines of empty freight cars, the reduced incomes, the pov- 
erty and distress which is inevitable where a nation increases 
its outlay and at the same time suffers a loss of income. 

While it seems scarcely necessary, it may be instructive to 
refer to a few of the more important direct effects of the Demo- 
cratic tariff policy. I shall in every case refer to conditions 
on or before August 1. If I used any later date Democrats 
would charge it to the war. I take the liberty of presenting 
a facts and figures as recently compiled by a reliable au- 
thority. 

SOME ACTCAL FACTS IN PARALLEL COLUMNS. 


1912, 1914, 

Democrats coming into power The Democratic Party has just 
found the following record for the | left behind it the following record 
first half of 1912: for the first six months of 1914: 

Excellent business conditions. Business stagnation. 

General prosperity of the people. Idle freight cars. 

Full employment of labor. More than a million men out 
of employment. 


Here are the actual concrete figures: 
COMMERCIAL FAILURES. 
January 1 to July 1. 


o A $108, 012, 223 | 1914____--___.___ $185, 009, 773 
Increase, $76,997,550, or 71 per cent. 
RANKING FAILURES. 
January 1 to July 1. 
S $17, 833, 235 | 191422 $28, 621, 312 
Number Lier eee 55 | Number 93 


Increase: In number, 28; in amount, $10,788,087, or 60 per cent. 
GROSS RAILROAD EARNINGS. 
First five months | First five months 
of 1912220 $1, 087, 021, 734 of 1914_________ $997, 558, 018 
Decrease, $89,513,716, or 8 per cent. 
This would have kept employed many thousands of now idle railroad 
men and would have paid substantial dividends. 
IDLE FREIGHT CARS JULY 1. 
11 ĩ˙ A eis ope Oer 
Increase of 150,144, or 212 per cent. 


IMPORTS FOR FIRST NINE MONTHS OF THE UNDERWOOD LAW AND FOR 
TIHE CORRESPONDING PERIOD OF THE OLD LAW, TWO YEARS BEFORE. 


1911 and 1912___ $1, 283, 093, 701 | 1912 and 1914___ $1, 446, 127, 491 


Increase, $162,033,790, or 12 per cent. 

These additional imports were moved into this country by foreign 
ships. Had a similar quantity been moved from one part of the couatry 
S 8 they would have called into activity one-half of those idle 
reight cars, 


220, 875 


IDLE LABOR. 


Practically none. | 19144. Million men. 


Counting one wage earner to each four persons, this would affect 
4,000,000 people. that President Wilson by his “new freedom” 
has released as many from voluntary service as Abraham Lincoln freed 
from inyoluntary servitude by his emancipation proclamation. 


BALANCE IN THE GENERAL FUND OF THE TREASURY JULY 1. 
$167, 152, 478. 99 | 1914 $145, 835, 502. 10 
Decrease, $21,316,976.89, or 12 per cent. 

GOLD SHIPPED FROM THIS COUNTRY. 
January 1 to July 1 (all this before war influence was apparent). 
$27, 000, 000 | 1914______________ $65, 000, 000 
Increase, $38,000,000, or 140 per cent. 
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EFFECT ON WOOL AND SUGAR INDUSTRIES. 


I can not better state the illogical and unjustifiable character 
of Democratic tariff policy or its effect on the wool and sheep 
industries of the Nation than by quoting from a speech which 
I made in the House on August 26, as follows: 

Democratic editors and Fagen ary in woolgrowing States, not having 


e with the 1 
free trade in the products of sete apie regions is o „ wh: 
is it not geod in manufacturing sections? ‘The Republican tari 
rate on class 1 an 
about 34 per cent. The Underwood bill placed wool on the free 
placed duties averaging 35 per cent on woolen goods and as 
per cent on some, Manufactu industries need protection, but how 
can Democrats in woolgrowing States defend high tariff rates on the 
3 of the eastern manufacturer while appro’ free trade for 

e products of their own people? Nothing but thick-and-thin parti- 
sanshiy, which ces party success above the prosperity and happiness 
of our own neighbors, can approve such an attitude. 

THE EFPECT IN BRIEF. 


en theta Pa Be 3 e a E eee 
and who ns and places n regar 
¥ foducts and s has declared 


to certain favored products an war on the wool 
industry and pla all its products on the free list, 

The result of this Democratic free-wool agitation since 1909 and its 
actual consummation in 1913 has been— 

8,000 oe bo eRe r $ HET the United States more than 
x a value of over s 

To reduce the wool clip of the United States more than 130,000,000 
pounds, or over $30,000, s 

To reduce the income of wers of “Ohio” wool more than 
1 on the 1914 free-trade clip and prices as compared with the 

909 protection Cip. ana prices; 

To reduce the income of Territorial woolgrowers more than $12,- 
000,000 on the 1914 clip and prices under free trade as compared wi 
the 1909 clip and prices under pro on; 

To reduce the income of the wool producers of the country duri 
this 7 — of agitation and consummation of free trade at leas 

9 * s 

To reduce the income of the Nation on loss of revenues on imported 
wool in seven months nearly $20,000,000; ani 

To deprive textile workers of at least $5,000,000 of wages on account 
of increased importations of woolen goods. 

Does anyone know of any food which has been accomplished by or 
through these losses? 1 will yield to any 3 — knows of 
been ben 


anyone on our side of the Atlantic who has . I know 
of no such. I could, however, fill the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD with 
accounts—all before the present w. f mills and factories 
running overtime to supply goods for the American market, while 30 to 


35 per cent of our wool manufacturing machinery stands idle. How 
long will the American le tolerate a policy which produces such 
results? Not for long, my opinion. [Applause on Republican 


side.] 


In a speech which I made in the House on August 18 I 
summed up the ill effects of the Underwood Tariff Act ns it 
affects sugar as follows: 


It has practically ruined the Loulsiana sugar industry. 
It has closed eight great beet-sugar factories. 
It has rendered idle $10,000,000 invested in these factories. 
It has prevented the starting up of four factories heretofore built. 
It pes discouraged the erection of new factories which were in con- 
templation. 
Te 85 compelled 15 factories to reduce the price of beets about 50 
cents a ton. 
It will throw thousands of experts and factory hands out of employ- 
ment by the cli of factories. 
ee deprived erican farmers.of a market for half a million tons 
0 
It has reduced the farmers’ sugar-beet market to the extent of 
$11,000,000. 
It has resulted in loss to railway and other industries of at least 
million dollars by reason of redu demand for service and lies. 
It has reduced the revenues of the Government over $8,640,000. 
Over against these disastrous effects it is impossible to set any com- 
ting benefits to the public at — Sugar is not cheaper; it is 
her. No industry has taken or will by_operation of the tariff take 
the place of those destroyed or 8 No new employment has been 
or will be furnished under the Underwood bill to those who have lost 
or will lose their 3 in field and factory. Out of this 
ruin but one interest s benefited—the Sugar Trust. The reduction 
of the duty has added over $7,000,000 to their profit. nrg A have ab- 
sorbed practically all that the Federal Government has lost revenue. 
All this, let it be remembered, relates to the ee antedating t 
1, to the effect of Democratic tariff legislation before the outbreak of the 
war in Europe. I commend these facts to the defenders 
gists for the Democratic tariff bill. 
the farmers and the investors in sugar 
with the fact that the trust is doing well. 


In one of the 200 speeches which our honored Speaker in a 
moment of genial exaggeration said I made on the Underwood 
we bill I made the following statement as to the bill and its 

ects: 


The measure is neither protection nor free trade; it is neither tariff 
for revenue or, as the gen from Alabama [Mr. UNDERWOOD 
puts it, for competition, but a combination of them all, utterly devoi 
of real under! rinciple and certain to start in motion certain 
tendencies and establish certain conditions, which, in their effect, will 
constitute a policy whose disastrous consequences will only be measured 
by the extent to which it progresses. 


Subsequent events more than justify the statement which I 
then made. More than two months ago I predicted on the floor 
of the House that as a result of Democratic extravagance and 
the failure of their reyenue measures it would be necessary in 


loss and 


of and apolo- 
tlemen will, no doubt, ask 
to console themselves 


the no distant future to resort to some unusual methods to 
replenish the Treasury. I then said that I thought perhaps 
the evil day might be warded off until after the election. It is 
already here. The conditions produced by the European war 


have simply hastened; they are not primarily responsible, 


though they are made the excuse for, new taxes. Had proper 
tariff legislation been upon the statute books the T 

would have been in condition to have easily tided over the 
temporary partial loss of import revenues occasioned by the 
war. I desire to emphasize the fact that all my figures and all 
statements with regard to the effect of the Underwood bill 
relate to happenings and conditions prior to the European war. 
That war and the conditions it has created have, so far as 
many industries are concerned, had the effect of a very high, in 
some instances a prohibitive, tariff, The impossibility of secur- 
ing from Europe many classes of goods we have heretofore 
imported in large quantities will stimulate home production, 
just as a high tariff would, and so in certain lines of manufac- 
ture and production we shall see the activities which were 
common under Republican tariff legislation. ‘These potential 
increases of the Underwood tariff rates by war conditions and 
the benefits that follow our Democratic friends will attempt 
to attribute to their tariff bill while charging to the war every 
condition of which people may complain, most of which will 
have been created by their legislation and administration. 

DEMOCRATIC EXTRAVAGANCE. 


The gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Gurt! in his able 
speech of a few days ago, reviewing the appropriations of the 
present Congress, said: 

It seems to be Democratic nature to be inefficient and unbusinesslike. 

The gentleman from Massachusetts is noted for fairness and 
moderation of speech, and when he made that statement and 
later charged the Democratic Congress with faithlessness” in 
the matter of party pledges, touching economy and the creation 
of high-salaried offices and unprecedented extravagance in ex- 
penditures, he was stating the case as mildly as it could be 
stated truthfully. 

Time out of mind Democrats on the floor of the House, Demo- 
crats on the stump, and Democratic platforms have assailed 
Republican Congresses in the most vehement terms for their 
alleged extravagances and have made endless promises for their 
party of economy in expenditure if given an opportunity to 
conduct the Nation’s business. Yet, lo and behold, the first 
Democratic Congress, with the party in control of all branches 
of the Government, in 20 years outtops all former Congresses 
in appropriations. 

The last Democratic national platform not only denounced 
the alleged “profligate waste of the money wrung from the 
people by oppressive taxation through the lavish appropriations 
of the recent Republican Congresses,” but they demanded “a 
return to that simplicity and economy which befits a democratic 
government, and a reduction in the number of useless offices, the 
salaries of which drain the substance of the people.” 

Let us see how these pledges and promises have been kept. 
The following are the official figures of appropriations for the 
fiscal year ending June 80, 1911 to 1915. These figures do not 
include river and harbor appropriations for any of these years, 
because the river and harbor bill of this year is not yet a law. 
Determined and persistent Republican opposition to its numer- 
ous indefensible items will probably result in eutting it from 
$54,000,000 to $20,000,000 at the most and probably to $5,000,000. 
But for this the comparison would be still worse for this Demo- 


cratic Congress. The figures are as follows: 
Total appropriations, excluding river and harbor acts, 
r ere 
r. — 995,799, 462. 72 
2; TT. . Upeey Rn: BA EL 


T K 
1, 089, 408, TTT. - 6 

I take the liberty of quoting from the speech of the gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. Grtertr], ranking Republican mem- 
ber of the Committee on Appropriations, with regard to these 
appropriations, as follows: 


all comparison as is the sum total of expenditures au- 

first year of complete control of the Government by a 
Democratic Executive and a Congress Democratic in both branches, still 
more startling are some of the details 5 analysis of how the 
enormous total of nearly $1,100,000,000 has recklessly piled up. 

ARMY AND NAVY APPROPRIATIONS INCREASED. 

For instance, the Army I N bill carries 8101,019, 212.50, and 
exceeds the last law by $6,753,066.99, and it carries the largest appro- 
priations ever made for the support of the American Army in time of 

ce, with the tion of one year—1910—-+hen it was scarcely 
$100,000 greater, although in that year nearly $2,500, 
appropriated for 1 A tion of the Army than is appropriated b; 
last Army act. The last appropriations for the 8 ot the Army 
made by a Republican Congress under a Republican administration were 
$7,644,456.53 less than the sum of this last Army appropriation act. 


,000 more was 
the 
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The naval appropriation act amounts to $144,868,716.61, exceeding 
the last act by $4,068,073.08, and it is not onl the largest sum of ap- 
1 without exception, ever made for the support of the Navy, 

ut it exceeds the a propriations made by the last Republican Congresn; 
under recommendations of Mr. Tafts administration, by the sum o 


$17,590,634.84, an amount everson, ha total annual cost of maintain- 
“ing our whole Naval Establishment than a generation ago. 
— + . * s 0 +» 


PENSION APPROPRIATIONS CUT. 


One of the regular annual appropriation acts, the one providing. for 
the payment of pensions, does show a marked reduction of $11,150,000 
under the one for the previous year. It would be uncharitable to claim 
that there is any s cance in this large decrease. 

The last Congress that was Republican in both branches was 
the Sixty-first, and that Congress made the appropriations for 
the fiscal year 1912. The appropriations for that year, as shown 
by the table, were $93,609,315 less than the appropriations of 
the present Democratic Congress for the current fiscal year. It 
was the appropriations for 1912 that the Democratic convention 
at Baltimore, in the summer of that year, had in mind when 
they denounced Republican “profligate waste.” They boosted 
the appropriations nearly a hundred million higher the first 
year they have had complcte control of the Government. 

The appropriations for the fiscal year 1914 were originated by 
a Democratic House, and the appropriations were nearly $70,- 
000,000 more than the year before. This year when they are 
in full control the appropriations are further inereased by 
about $32,000,000. Democratic economy is confined entirely to a 
reduced appropriation for pensions in the sum of more than 
$11,000,000. In brief, their record for the current fiscal year 


The largest appropriations ever made. 

The largest expenditures for the Army and Navy in time of 
peace, with one excption. 

Appropriations nearly a hundred million greater than those 
made by the last Republican Congress. 

Appropriations nearly thirty-two millions greater than last 
year. 

Such is Democratic economy, the return to Democratic “ sim- 
plicity ” which the country was promised. 

USELESS OFFICES, 


How about the Democratic promise of a “reduction in the 
number of useless offices”? The new banking law creates five 
new offices with salaries of $12,000 each, and increases the sal- 
ary of the Comptroller of the Currency $7,000. 

The new Trade Commission act creates five commissioners at 
$10,000 each and a secretary at $5,000. 

A board of appeals is created in the Interior Department, 
consisting of three members at $4,000 each. 

One hundred thousand dollars is appropriated for commercial 
attachés, with such salary as the Secretary of Commerce may 
fix, and traveling expenses, each with a clerk at the salary 
paid the clerk of Congressmen. 

Five thousand dollars was added to the salary of the solicitor 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

A minister to Uruguay was provided with a salary of $10,000. 

The salaries of our diplomatic representatives to Argentina, 
Chile, and Spain were raised $5,000 each. 

Numerous increases were made in the salaries of Assistant At- 
torneys General, private secretaries to Cabinet ministers, and 
so forth, of from $1,000 to $2,500 each. 

All of these new jobs and increases, with one single exception, 
go to Democrats, and a number of them to Democrats whose 
principal recommendation is party service. In the face of such 
a record as this it is no wonder that the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. Frrzcrratp], Democratic chairman of the Committee 
on Appropriations, said, “The Democratic Party is becoming 
the laughingstock of the country.” It will not be a laughing 
matter for the Democratic Party when the people record their 
opinion of it in November. 

DELAY LN PASSING APPROPRIATION BILLS. 


In no respect has the apparent inability of a Democratic 
Congress to do business promptly and with dispatch been. illus- 
trated so clearly and so disastrously as in the delay in passing 
appropriation bills. The fiscal year begins July 1. Long be- 
fore that time the Government departments ought to know 
what their appropriations for the year are to be, so they can 
lay their plans in advance. This is peculiarly true of the de- 
partments that must organize and dispatch parties into the 
field and those engaged in construction work. 

Republican Congresses have invariably passed all of the 
appropriation bills some time before the beginning of the fiscal 
year. Government departments and bureaus knew in advance 
what their appropriations were to be, and administration. moved 
smoothly, efficiently, and economically. In this Congress the 
Democrats are in full control, and four of the great appropria- 


tion bills did not become a law until weeks after the beginning 
of the fiscal year. It became necessary to resort to the extrava- 
gant and peculiarly Democratic expedient of extending the old 
appropriations by resolution. 

Not once during the three years the Democrats have con- 
trolled the House have they passed all the appropriation. bills 
before the beginning of the fiscal year, although Congress has 
been almost continuously in session. This failure to transact 
the Government's business in proper season is abolutely inde- 
fensible. It is demoralizing to the public service, exasperating 
to Government officials, confusing and uneconomical to the last 
degree, but it is the confirmed habit of Democratic Congresses. 
They apparently haye not changed since the days of Cleveland, 
when one year they did not pass a single appropriation bill 
until after the date when it should have gone into effect. 

These plain, unvarnished facts require no comment. They 
can not be ignored nor disputed, and they present a record of 
broken promises, of extravagance, and of incompetency which 
the people will take the first opportunity to rebuke. 


Democratie Land Legislation Unfair to Entrymen and 
Unjust to Western States, 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. FRANK W. MONDELL, 


OF WYOMING, 
IN tue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, October 2, 1914. 


Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, as this long session is draw- 
ing to a close it is fit and proper that we review briefly the 
land legislation enacted and. proposed, and call attention to its 
more important features as compared with the land legislation 
heretofore enacted and proposed by Republican Congresses. 

The Republican Party has legislated progressively with a 
view of inviting to the public domain the home seeker, the stock 
raiser, the miner, and all others who, in good faith, seek to 
utilize the public lands for the purpose of building homes, en- 
gaging in farming or stock raising, or establishing helpful and 
useful industries. In all Republican legislation, from the orig- 
inal homestead law to the enlarged-homestead act, from the 
original desert-land law to the reclamation act, and including 
the laws helpful to the stockman, the irrigationist, and the 
miner, the controlling idea has been that a home and land 
owning population is the only firm and substantial basis for a 
self-governing citizenship. 

In recent years our efforts to furnish and maintain oppor- 
tunities for home seekers and for development of the natural 
resources of the country have been peculiarly difficult by rea- 
son of the influence of those who would restrict and retard 
rather than encourage the settlement, use, and development of 
the public lands and their resources. For a number of years 
past there has been a persistent effort among a certain class 
of so-called conservationists to limit the title granted to home- 
steaders and others, and to increase the permanent control of 
the National Government over the public lands and their re- 
sources. Strong and persistent as these efforts have been, we 
haye under Republican administrations preseryed a good title 
to ae homesteader and all others who secure title to the public 
lan 


LOCAL AND INDIVIDUAL RIGHTS PRESERVED. 


In the reclamation law we preserved the control of the people 
of the States over the use of the water; and the final ownership 
of the projects to the people who settle upon the lands. In a 
number of trying and prolonged legislative contests in which I 
have participated we have preserved a title in fee to those who 
secure public lands against the attempt to give them a title 
with limitations, mineral and otherwise. The effort to place a 
mineral reservation in titles at the time of the passage of the 
three-year homestead act was long drawn out, and only pre- 
yented after a spirited contest. The legislation which I intro- 
duced and which was secured after a lively contest, giving 
those seeking homes upon and an opportunity to utilize the pub- 
lic lands containing coal, which has since been extended to oil, 
gas, and phosphate lands by a bill introduced by Senator Wan- 
REN, was one of the notable acts of the last Republican Con- 
gress. In that legislation the entryman secured a title that is 
in every way safe and secure, and at the same time affords an 
opportunity for the development of the mineral when needed. 
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PARTICIPATION IN LEGISLATION, 


I consider myself very fortunate that as the representative 
_ of the good people of Wyoming I have had an opportunity to 
perform an active part in securing this legislation. I reported 
to the House the reclamation law. I presented to Congress the 
enlarged homestead bill which was the basis of the present law. 
I was a conferee on the three-year homestead law, when we 
saved the western landowners a title in fee. As Wyoming has 
large areas of coal lands withdrawn from settlement, it became 
my duty to devise some means whereby these lands could be 
utilized for agricultural purposes and a good title secured. The 
act for the agricultural entry of coal lands, which has since 
been followed by the act applying the same principles to oil, 
gas, and phosphate lands, to which I have referred, was the 
result. The owner of such a patent owns everything in the 
land but the body of the excepted mineral, be it coal, oil, gas, 
or phosphate, and is certain to suffer no loss by reason of the 
mining or removal of the mineral, as full compensation is amply 
provided for. 

I have referred to a few of the more important land laws of 
the past few years secured under Republican Congresses, in 
the enactment of all of which I have actively participated, for 
the purpose of drawing a comparison with the land legisla- 
tion passed and proposed by this Democratic Congress. With 
a few exceptions, the only land legislation thus far secured in 
this Congress has consisted of measures treating of minor and 
relatively unimportant features of land legislation, The two 
notable exceptions are the oil and phosphate land legislation, 
to which I have referred, and the reclamation extension bill. 
This latter is really Republican legislation, for it was promised 
by the last Republican national platform, while the former was 
introduced by a Republican Senator and followed Republican 

recedents. These two are the only important bills affecting 
ands which have been reported by this Congress which were really 
the product of Members of Congress. The other bills to which I 
shall refer were largely drawn in the Interior Department. 

RECENT BILLS, 


The bills of importance affecting the public lands, other than 
Alaska, which have been considered and reported by the Com- 
mittee on Public Lands are as follows: The water-power Dill, 
the coal and oil leasing bill, and the stock raising or 640-acre 
homestead bill. I refer to them in this order because, while 
the first two have passed the House, the last named still 
slumbers on the calendar, though the majority could take it up 
and pass it almost any day if they saw fit to do so. 

I so fully expressed my opinion on the water-power bill while 
under discussion that I am not disposed to further discuss it at 
length now. It is, taking everything into consideration, the most 
extraordinary attempt to take from States and communities 
the control over their local concerns and to deprive them of 
sources of revenue ever presented to Congress. In this bill the 
Secretary of the Interior is given complete control over the 
public lands which may at any time be used for water- 
power development. The local community may be, and in 
the majority of cases would be, deprived of control over 
the rates they are to pay for electric current generated by 
water power. In many cases the Secretary of the Interior, 
2,000 or more miles away, would be given full power and au- 
thority over such rates, As though it were not enough that a 
Federal official should be given power to fix any charge he saw 
fit on the enterprises of western communities, or any rate of 
pay for service, it is provided that the States and communities 
whose sources of revenue are thus dried up and rates fixed 
shall receive no part of the revenue thus collected, except as 
the States may secure some of it after perhaps 25 years when, 
having been paid into the reclamation fund, it has been paid 
back. I can repeat with emphasis what I have heretofore said 
in regard to this bill, that it is bureaucratic, centralizing, and 
federalistic; that it attempts to put the western public-land 
States in the position of mere Federal provinces, 

PRIOR RIGHTS NOT PROTECTED. 


Perhaps the most indefensible feature of this bill is that sec- 
tion which relates to the rights of those who, as homestead 
and desert entrymen, had settled on lands which were after- 
wards included in power-site withdrawals and those who on 
invitation of the Interior Department might hereafter settle 
upon and enter such lands and secure title to them. In addi- 
tion to motions to amend I made as the provisions of the bill 
were being considered, I offered at the time the bill came up 
for final passage a motion to recommit which sought to correct 
three serious defects in the bill, as follows: 

In making the so-called power-site withdrawals the Secretary 
of the Interior, out of abundance of caution, includes large 
areas which may or may not be utilized for generations, if ever, 


for power and flowage purposes; and the bill provides that the 
Secretary of the Interior, where he believes public interest 
would not be injuriously affected thereby, can allow the entry 
of these lands under the homestead and other land laws. The 
bill provides, however, in substance, that if later a power com- 
pany should want these lands, they should not be required to 
pay the settler anything either for the land or for his improve- 
ments. This is manifestly most unjust, as it might enable a 
large corporation to take from the farmer some time in the 
future all he possessed, without paying him anything whatever 
for it. Such a payment would not be a burden on a power de- 
velopment company, but the taking of the property would be 
ruinous to the owner. My amendment provided that in such 
cases the power company should pay the value of the property 
other than for power purposes, including the improvements. 

In many parts of the West settlers located years ago on lands 
which have since been included in power-site withdrawals. 
Section 10 of the bill would practically confiscate such rights; 
and my amendment provided—as the withdrawal act, through an 
me Tes I secured, does now—that such rights should be pro- 

ected. 
REVENUES LOST TO WESTERN COMMUNITIES. 

The bill also provides that the Secretary of the Interior may 
levy whatever charges per horsepower he deems best on power 
development, This would necessarily take from the States a 
large source of revenue and income in the way of taxes. My 
amendment provided that half of the income from leases should 
go to the States for school and road purposes. The gentlemen 
who voted against this motion to recommit the bill for the pur- 
pose of amending it will, it seems to me, haye a hard time ex- 
plaining their position to their constituents where the question 
is understood and discussed. That will be especially true of 
the men from public-land States. Most of the Republicans 
voted for my amendment, but the Democratic vote against it 
was almost unanimous, including a number from the western 
public-land States affected, who placed their loyalty to the party 
committee edict above their duty to their constituents. 

THE COAL AND OIL LEASING BILL. 


The bill known as the general leasing bill, and which pro- 
vides for leasing by the Secretary of the Interior of public coal, 
oil, gas, and phosphate lands, is in its provisions characteristic 
of the plan and trend of land legislation under this administra- 
tion. Drawn originally in the Interior Department, nursed 
and maneuvered through the committee under departmental in- 
fluence, it is the sort of legislation which has the approval of 
the bureaucratic mind. The bill practically turns over to the 
Secretary of the Interior all of the public lands containing the 
minerals referred to, with authority, within a few general 
limitations, to lease as he sees fit and under such terms, condi- 
tions, and charges as may seem wise to him or appeal to his 
fancy. Nothing in the bill gives any assurance that any 
applicant may perform any act or show any qualifications that 
will assure or entitle him to a lease. Whether anyone may 
secure a lease or not depends entirely on the pleasure of the 
Secretary of the Interior. The bill contains no grant save 
the grant of unlimited authority to the Secretary of the In- 
terior. It confers no rights except the right to the Secretary of 
the Interior to grant or withhold at his pleasure opportunities 
for mining and development. 

The bill is not only based on erroneous theories, but it is 
faulty in its details, and while establishing some conditions 
and authorizing the Secretary to establish others which would 
hamper operations and retard development it does not contain 
needed and essential safeguards for the maintenance of reason- 
able prices. In other words, the bill lacks the very provisions 
for the protection of the consumer which alone warrant the 
adoption of a system of Federal leasing. 

Not only does the bill grant power to the Secretary of the 
Interior which sooner or later would lead to abuse and scandal, 
not only does it withhold from the citizen any assurance that 
he may secure an opportunity to develop the mineral resources 
of the public lands except as a special favor from the Secre- 
tary of the Interior, not only does it fail to safeguard the com- 
munity and protect consumers against combination, but when it 
comes to deal with the collective interests of the people where 
these mineral deposits are to be developed it ignores them as 
completely as though they did not exist. The bill leaves with 
the Secretary of the Interior the determination of the amount 
of the royalty which shall be paid by a lessee, power which 
should not be vested in the hands of any one man, and then 
provides that all of the sums realized shall be paid into the 
reclamation fund. 

We are believers in the reclamation fund; we desire to have 
that fund properly sustained; but coal or oil producing com- 
munities in Wyoming can scarcely be expected to forego the 
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building of schoolhouses or the construction of roads in order 
that a reclamation project may be built in some other Western 
State or in a distant part of their own State. Western people 
have only become reconciled to the idea of Federal leasing on 
the theory that the people would be fairly dealt with and their 
communities obtain benefits through the royalties to be col- 
lected. If the Federal Government, on the contrary, assesses 
a considerable royalty on mining operations and takes it out 
of the State or out of the locality, the communities will find it 
difficult to secure revenues they need for the maintenance of 
government and of schools and the building of roads. I pro- 
posed that half of the amount received from royalties be paid 
to the people of the States in which collected for the support 
of roads and schools, and that one-half should go to the recla- 
mation fund, but this reasonable compromise was rejected. 
AMENDMENTS HELPFUL TO CLAIMANTS. 


A number of important amendments I offered were, it is true, 
adopted, and a number which were rejected at the time I pro- 
posed them were, after further consideration, later presented 
and accepted. The most important of these amendments from 
the standpoint of present oil-land claimants was the one which 
gives the opportunity or option to surrender the claim to a 
patent and accept a lease. This provision will be of great bene- 
fit to claimants who prefer to take a lease rather than go 
through the sometimes tedious and uncertain process of trying 
to make proof and secure a patent. 

The fact remains, however, that many of the vital and im- 
portant amendments offered by myself and others were voted 
down by the majority, who did not attempt to explain or de- 
fend the provisions of the bill. The fact is they are not de- 
fendable from any standpoint of western or general public in- 
terest. Our hope is that the Senate will remedy the many and 
grievous faults of the measure. 

THE 640-ACRE HOMESTEAD BILL, 

I introduced at the beginning of the present Congress, as 
during my campaign two years ago I said I would, what I called 
a grazing homestead bill, providing for a homestead of from 
640 to 1,280 acres, depending upon the productiveness of the 
land. Of course, as a Republican, I did not expect a Democratic 
Congress to report out my bill. I was pleased, however, to find 
that the general plan and scope of the bill was commended by 
officials of the Interior Department. In fact, the bill, with cer- 
tain limitations, was approved by them. ‘The bill which the 
Interior Department finally approved, however, and which, with 
some modifications, was introduced by the gentleman from New 
Mexico [Mr. Frrcusson], and which, with some amendments, 
was reported by the committee, is a very different bill. To avoid 
the name which I gave to my bill, this bill was called “A stock- 
raising homestead bill.” The acreage is limited to 640 acres, 
and many of the provisions of the bill are neither clear nor en- 
tirely satisfactory. 

ONLY A SURFACE TITLE. 


The crowning objection to this proposed legislation lies in the 
fact that the title which it grants is a mere surface title with 
a reservation of all minerals which may ever be found in any of 
the lands, After the successful contest which we waged only 
two years ago for a complete fee title in connection with the 
three-year homestead bill, it is exceedingly disappointing and 
discouraging to have a committee of the House follow blindly 
the recommendation of the Secretary of the Interior in this 
respect. We won the contest for a good title against the in- 
fluence of a Republican Secretary of the Interior, but this Demo- 
cratic committee supinely surrenders the rights of western land- 
ere at the, mere suggestion of the present Secretary of the 
Interior. 

It is urged as an excuse for these proposed titles reserving 
all minerals to the Government that there is a reservation to 
the Government of the coal or oil or phosphate, as the case may 
be, under the laws allowing agricultural entry of coal or oil 
or phosphate land to which I have referred. But that is a 
very different proposition. Those acts apply only to lands which 
the Government believes and which the Government officials 
have classified as being valuable for these minerals. Except for 
that legislation such lands could not be secured by an agricul- 
tural claimant at all, and the reservation by the Government 
is only the body of the mineral, on account of which the land 
was classified. with full and complete protection for the owner 
for the value of his land and improvements and against all 
losses he might sustain by reason of operations carried on for 
the removal of the mineral. 

I take a good deal of satisfaction in having had a re- 
sponsible part in perfecting the details of the legislation 
providing for that class of limited titles, and I should be the 
last to complain did the proposed homestead bill contemplate 
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the same kind of a title under like conditions; but such is not 
the case. The proposed stock-raising homestead bill would in 
the main apply to lands that have never been designated as be- 
ing valuable for mineral lands, the major portion of them 
would possibly contain no minerals, yet all kinds of minerals 
are reserved. The term “mineral” is a very broad one. It 
includes clay, building stone, and many other substances be- 
sides metalliferous minerals, and the farmer would never know 
when his land might be invaded or his title challenged by a 
prospector or a coal or oil operator, or a seeker after any one 
of a score or more of minerals, or even a pure mischief-maker. 

The bill does contain provisions intended to provide for the 
reimbursement to the owner of the loss he would sustain to 
certain of his improvements through prospecting or mining or 
quarrying on his land. But the owner's title would be a mere 
surface right, liable to be challenged at any time, and all or 
any part of the surface could be taken by a mineral claimant 
or operator without compensation to the owner. The in- 
jurious effects of legislation of this character would not for 
long be confined to those who might secure lands under this 
law. The principle of surface titles reserving all minerals be- 
ing once established, it would spread to embrace all classes of 
land titles, so that no one could secure a complete fee title 
under any law. Furthermore, if the theory of more than one 
estate in the same tract of land is established we will soon have 
land titles divided among several owners of the same tract, an 
owner of such part of the surface as the mineral operator did 
not want and owners of various mineral substances, I find it 
hard to understand how such provisions could have been re- 
ported to the House. I had hoped the bill would be brought up 
for consideration so that we might discuss its faults and pos- 
sibly secure the votes to remedy them. For some mysterious 
reason the bill was not made part of the so-called “ conserva- 
tion” program or brought to the consideration of the House in 
any other way. 


THE REASON FOR IT, 


One bill which illustrates the change which is coming over 
our land legislation is a bill which recently became a law pro- 
viding for second homestead and desert entries in certain cases. 
The form of this bill originated somewhere in the Interior De- 
partment. It provides, among other things, that no one shall 
have a second entry who abandoned his first entry or lost it in 
any way through fault of his own or by reason of conditions 
within his control. Anyone at all familiar with the conditions 
surrounding the taking of public lands knows that an unfriendly 
departmental officer could deny, under such a law as this, 
practically every application made for a second entry, and yet 
we were unable to get the majority to modify their legislation, 
During my service in Congress I introduced and succeeded in 
having passed several second-entry bills. Those bills gave the 
entryman rights that the Secretary of the Interior could not 
deny. This new legislation only gives him such rights as the 
Secretary may see fit to grant, A large part of the difficulty 
with regard to the legislation I have referred to, its most glar- 
ing faults, grow out of the character of its origin. Members 
and committees have abrogated their functions to the depart- 
ments, who draw bills and wet-nurse them through committees. 
They are therefore drawn from the standpoint of Government 
bureaus, not from the standpoint of the people interested and 
affected. Several years ago, while chairman of the Committee 
on Public Lands, a number of bills which were drawn in the 
Interior Department were sent me with a request that they 
be introduced. I declined to introduce them unless I were per- 
mitted to introduce them with the words “by request” printed 
on them. Evidently gentlemen do not now take that view of 
such matters. 

In marked contrast to these department-made bills was the 
manner in which the reclamation law was originally drafted 
and the present enlarged-homestead law agreed upon. A non- 
partisan committee of 17, representing all of the Western States 
and Territories, of which Senator WARREN, of my State, and 
myself were members, agreed on the first draft of the reclama- 
tion law. After I had introduced my first 320-acre homestead 
bill I called a conference in my committee room of western 
Members and Senators, Republicans and Democrats, and there 
those acquainted with the subject agreed on what they thought 
the bill ought to contain. Later the appropriate committee 
examined these bills in detail, and with some amendments 
they were reported and passed. How different were these to 
the methods of to-day. Land legislation now ought to carry a 
marginal note something like this, “ Written, revised, and 
recommended by the Interior Department.” 

Of course no one objects to receiving the counsel and advice 
of administrative officers touching legislation. Their experi- 
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ence in the administration of laws frequently makes their 
advice timely and valuable touching questions of policy, but 
the responsibility for legislation rests with Congress. Policies 
of Government should originate under our form of government 
with the people or their representatives and not with appointed 
bureau officers. The sooner we get back to the correct view 
and practice in this regard the better it will be for the country. 


RECLAMATION EXTENSION BILL, 


The soundness of this view has a very recent illustration in 
the law providing for the extension of the period of repay- 
ments on reclamation projects to 20 years. It is a workable 
law and, considering the wide variety of conditions sought to be 
met and provided for, acceptable and satisfactory to all con- 
cerned in an unusual degree. The bill in its general form, plan, 
and scope is the product of Members of Congress familiar with 
the situation. The Secretary of the Interior and the officials 
of the Reclamation Service were in hearty sympathy with the 
objects and purposes of the legislation and were freely con- 
sulted with regard to it, but the legislation as agreed upon is in 
all its important features and details the work and product of 
the western members of the committee which reported it and 
other western Members with whom they conferred and con- 
sulted. It is therefore free from the objectionable features of 
the other legislation to which I have referred. Entrymen under 
reclamation projects, like homestead entrymen elsewhere, have 
those who made the contest against limited titles at the time of 
the passage of the three-year homestead law to thank for the 
fact that they receive a title in fee. 

In criticizing the attitude of the present Democratic Con- 
gress and its majority on the Public Lands Committee for their 
attitude as reflected in legislation they have reported from the 
committee and supported in the House, I do not desire to detract 
from the credit due to certain Democratic Members from the 
West who in Republican Congresses viewed and acted upon 
these questions in harmony with those of us who have en- 
den vored to furnish favorable opportunities to, and maintain the 
rights of, those who seek to establish homes upon and seek to 
develop the resources of the public domain. These men have, 
however, in a constantly increasing degree since their party as- 
sumed control been laboring under the handicap of the methods 
of bureau control to which I have referred, as well as the 
constantly increasing arrogance of the Democratic Party unit 
and caucus rule. I speak within the limitations of parlia- 
mentary language and but state a notorious fact when I say 
that a number of these gentlemen on the other side have in this 
Congress reflected the departmental views and the mandate 
of the party as represented in the committees, rather than their 
individual opinions, in the position they have taken in regard to 
these matters. We need more Republicans from the West under 
this administration if the reasonable and proper view of the 
West is to continue to be expressed and defended, 


Bill Dealing with the Cotton and Currency Situation. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT L. HENRY, 


OF TEXAS, 
In rue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Saturday, October 3, 191}. 


Mr. HENRY. Mr. Speaker, under the unanimous consent 
granted to me to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I include a 
copy of the bill introduced yesterday in the United States Sen- 
ate by Senator SHEPPARD, of Texas, on the cotton and currency 
situation, 


The bill is as follows: 


A bill (S. 6565) for the temporary relief of cotton growers in the 
United States. 


Be it enacted, etc.; That the Secretary of the Treasur 
in national banking associations and State banks situat 
ing States, to wit, Alabama, Ar s, Florida, Georgia, Kentucky, 
Louisiana, Mississippi, Missouri, North Carolina, Oklahoma, South Caro- 
lina, Tennessee, Texas, and Virginia, $500,000,000, to be advanced to 
the producer of cotton, or owner of lands upon which the same was 

roduced, at n rate of interest not exceeding 3 per cent per annum. 
Ehe deposits herein authorized shall be advanced upon the terms pre- 
scribed in this act. The deposits herein authorized shall be apportioned 
among the several States above mentioned in accordance with the num- 
ber of bales of cotton produced therein during the year 1913, as ascer- 
tained by the Department of Ae: 

Sec. 2. That the Secretary of the Treasury shall immediately cause 
to be prepared United States notes to the extent of $500,000,000, to 
be u for the purpose of making the deposits in compliance with this 
act; and said notes shall have all the legal qualities of the United 


shall deposit 
in the follow- 


States notes now outstanding, and shall. be.of such denominations as 
the Secretary of the Treasury may prescribe: Provided, That all United 
States notes deposited under this act and not used as prescribed herein 
shall be returned to the Secretary of the Treasury and shall be canceled. 

Sec. 3. That when such deposits shall have been so made as pre- 
scribed in section 1 the said banks are hereby authorized and directed 
to pay out the same as follows: Whenever any producer of cotton or 
owner of lands upon which the same was produced shall present to the 
national banking association or State bank within which State the 
said bank may be situated a bill of sale in writing to cotton in bales 
grown in 1014, in such form as may coh Aare ggat by the Secretary 
of the Treasury, said bill of sale to be signed and sworn to by the 
producer or person upon whose land the same was produced, giving 
the number, mark, weight, classification, and location of said cotton, 
it shall be the duty of said banks to advance a part of said deposits 
on said cotton at the rate of 10 cents per pound for middling cotton and 
other grades at the prices, off and on, according to the established 
differences in prices, based on middling cotton at 10 cents per pound. 

Sec. 4. That thereupon title to said cotton shall pass to and be 
vested in the national banking association or State bank making the 
advances. The said bank -receiving such deposits shall pay the same 
over to the producer, or person upon whose land the same was pro- 
duced, and shall thenceforward hold said cotton as custodian, with the 
right and power to appoint as many deputy custodians, with actual 
possession, as said custodian may deem proper and necessary; and 
among said deputy custodians may be Included the producers of said 
cotton or owners of the land upon which the same was produced, said 
custodian to take in all cases from the deputy custodian a forthcoming 
bond and an acknowledgment in writing of the fact that said deputy 
custodian holds the same as custodian of public property with the com- 
mon-law liabilities of warehousemen. e bank acting as custodian 
shall keep all cotton so held insured against loss by fire, loss, if any. 
payable to the said national banking association or State bank, an 
shall keep a correct and itemized account of insurance and storage ac- 
tually paid; and upor the sale of said cotton, as hereinafter provided, 
shall have said expenditures refunded, together with interest on the 
same at the rate of 6 per cent per annum, Payments of insurance and 
storage are to stand, until paid, in the nature of an obligation of the 
United States. When said cotton is sold, as hereinafter provided, said 
bank shall, in addition to the refunding just provided for, be paid for 
its labor and services as custodian 50 cents per bale; and as custodian 
shall be responsible only for gross negligence or breach of trust. All 
cotton “pon which adyances have made, as hereinbefore provided, 
with such deposits, shall be and remain the property of said bank until 
sold, at the pleasure of the Secretary of the Treasury, when and after 
middling spot cotton sells in the open market at Savannah, Ga. at 12 
cents per pound, or upon request of the perron or s from whom 
title passed to the national banking association or State hank. 

Sec. 5. That whenever the said bank, under the conditions named in 
the foregoing section, shall sell said cotton, interest shall be calculated 
on the original sums advanced by the bank at the rate of 3-per cent 
per annum, and principal and interest shall be remitted to the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury. The custodian shall prepare under oath and 
furnish the Secretary of the Treasury an account showing the amounts 
actually paid for insurance and storage and interest thereon, as here- 
inbefore provided, and also showing its compensation ss herein allowed. 
These items the custodian shall retain to pay itself, and the balance of 
the proceeds arising from the sale of said cotton shall he paid over to 
the producer or person upon whose land the same was produced, and 
from whom title passed to the said bank, or to the legal representative 
of such person receiving such loan. 

Sec. 6. That this act shall take effect and he in force upon its passage. 
1 aro ET this act shall expire by limitation on the 30th day of 

une, ` 


Antitrust Legislation. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES A. HUGHES, 


OF WEST VIRGINIA, 
IN tue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Friday, September 25, 1914, 

On the conference report to the bill (H. R. 15657) to supplement exist- 
ing laws against unlawful restraints and monopolies, and for other 
purposes. 

Mr. HUGHES of West Virginia. Mr. Speaker, of late there 
has grown up a purpose in the mind of Congress and the State 
legislatures to take by legislative enactment the property of one 
man and give it to another. The most deplorable part of this 
program is that it takes from the industrious, saving, and provi- 
dent citizen and gives to the loafer, the lazy, and the improvi- 
dent. This policy of confiscation has found its climax in the 
present Congress under the name of “The New Freedom.” 
Except some routine legislation and the currency act, almost the 
entire list of bills passed and seriously proposed have had for 
their purpose, directly and indirectly, the taking from those who 
have and giving to those who hase not. The whole force and 
power of this Government has been and is being used to exploit 
those industries and the frugal citizens who have saved some- 
thing that the thriftless want. The men who have saved from 
their wages are victims just the same as the wealthiest people 
in the country. The policy of the majority seems to be that no 
man shall be permitted to conduct a successful business and 
make any money. Under the pretense of regulating business 
and making it honest, this House has passed some laws intended 
to amend and supplement the “antitrust” act, which for gro- 
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tesque absurdities have probably never been equaled by any 
parliamentary body on earth. This act and the proposals in the 
Senate expressly require that business men shall enter into com- 
petition with each other, and at the same time it is made a 
felony if one of the competitors offers a purchaser cheaper goods 
as an inducement to get his trade. The act condemns unfair 
competition and then defines unfair competition as “all other 
acts * * * calculated to destroy or prevent another from 
engaging in business, or to restrain trade, or to create a mo- 
nopoly.” 

By the terms of this act it would make no difference how hoa- 
est or sincere a man may be, if he offered his goods cheaper than 
his competitor it would be a penitentiary offense. Some con- 
cerns can produce their goods much cheaper than others, owing 
to a superior organization, better plant, more capital, and a 
larger output. If a manufacturer can make his goods 10 per 
cent cheaper than his rival, he can sell his wares at a profit 
and get no more from the consumer than what it costs the rival 
to make his. This will not only injure the rival, but put him 
out of business, for which, under the specific terms of this Jaw, 
the efficient and up-to-date business man must be sent to the 
penitentiary for providing the consumer with cheaper goods. 

“Any act done that will prevent another from engaging in busi- 
ness” is likewise made a criminal offense by this act. There 
are a great Many people that would go into the oil business, 
the sugar business, the tobacco business, and the milling busi- 
ness if it were not for the fact that the people engaged in these 
businesses make and sell to the public these commodities at a 
price so low that small competitors can not enter into competi- 
tion with them and succeed. The consumer gets these commodi- 
ties cheaper than it is possible for the small producer to furnish 
them at the present prices. The large capital and great effi- 
ciency and low. cost with which these goods can now be pro- 
duced does now directly, and will continue, to“ prevent others 
from engaging in these enterprises,” although there would be 
no change in the conduct of the business nor in the prices 
charged. This will be a criminal offense upon the part of men 
who have been in business many years, and expect to continue 
without change of any sort, either in conduct or prices. It is 
the first instance on record among civilized peoples where it is 
proposed that a perfectly upright and innocent man may be 
imprisoned for the act, or, rather, aspirations of another, with 
whom he has no connection or relationship whatever. If I 
make and sell my goods at a price so low that it will prevent 
others from engaging in the same business this is a crime, and 
on complaint I may be convicted and sent to prison under 
this act. 

Every business man in the country, manufacturer and mer- 
chant, is subject to this act and bound by its terms; and if 
they agree about prices and production with their rival, or one 
who wants to engage in the same business, this would be a 
violation of law, for it would stifle and restrain competition; 
and if they did not agree about prices and product, and each 
one attempt to run his own business and fix his own prices in 
his own way, this, too, is a crime punishable by imprisonment. 
Any socialist or agitator can go before a grand jury and testify 
that he is prevented from engaging in the manufacturing busi- 
ness, as for example, the milling business, because of the fact 
that other men are engaged in that business and are making 
and selling their flour and meal cheaper than he can do it, and 
they are thereby preventing him from engaging in that business, 
and the grand jury would have to find an indictment and a jury 
would have to eenvict. Socialism will rejoice that so potent an 
instrument has been furnished ready to their hands to renew 
and strengthen its attack upon all business and all property. 

A part of this legislative program is the provision exempting 
labor organizations from the operation of the antitrust laws. 
This bill has passed the House and the Senate and is now 
in conference, and no doubt wili become a law. A similar pro- 
vision in an appropriation bill passed both Houses and was 
signed reluctantly by President Wilson. His only reason for 
signing it at all was that being a limitation of an appropriation 
it could only apply to that appropriation for one year and was 
not a substantive change of law. But the pending bill is a 
substantive change of law. What now will be his attitude? 
President Taft vetoed an appropriation bill because it contained 
a similar provision. This exemption places a certain class of 
men outside of and above the Jaw, and makes them immune from 
prosecution and gives them a license to violate the law, which, 
if done by another set of men, would send them to the peni- 
tentiary. 

A certain organization entered into a conspiracy to inter- 
fere with and stop business by blowing up bridges and dyna- 
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miting busldings and intimidating people engaged in business 
by assassination, violence, and murder. This statute would 
set such men free and encourage them to continue their Jaw- 
lessness against the business of the country. Another organi- 
zation entered into an agreement with coal operators in Mli- 
nois, Indiana, Ohio, and western Pennsylvania to destroy the 
coal business of West Virginia, in order to keep it from com- 
peting with the coal produced in other States. In pursuance of 
that agreement, this organization sent more than a thousand 
armed men into the hills overlooking the mining camps to 
shoot down the people living and working at the mines. A 
regular state of war existed for more than a year, amid scenes 
of violence as brutal and inhuman as those practiced by the 
savage when he burned his victims at the stake. The people 
making this agreement and directing its execution were indicted 
by a grand jury duly called and impaneled. These indictments 
were dismissed by the Washington administration, though the 
guilt of the defendants was not denied. They took the posi- 
tion that they were above the Jaw; could murder, burn, pil- 
lage, and outrage the greatest industry in a State; drive their 
product out of the markets; close down the mines, and bank- 
rupt the owners by force and violence, and the law would not 
interfere, because they were not amenable to law. Their posi- 
tion was approved by the present Washington Government, 
and the present Congress has legalized all such acts for the 
future. 

On the other hand, if two merchants or manufacturers 
should agree that whet they had to sell was worth a certain 
sum, they would be sent to prison. The very men who are 
responsible for these laws are the ones that in Congress, on 
the street corners, and on the hustings proclaim that they 
stand for and demand as a great vrinciple of social justice, 
an equality of opportunity for all men. They do not seem to 
realize that while they are preaching equality among men, they 
are voting to divide up the people into hostile, warring classes, 
giving one an immunity to commit crimes aganst the other, 
and fastening on the backs of industry and efficiency a great 
mass of incompetents, a flock of drones who do little but stand 
on the street corners and make a noise. 

THE RAILROADS. 


One of the most conspicuous examples of destroying property 
under the pretense of regulating it by Government officials is 
to be found in the railroad situation. Nearly all the States 
have commissions created by the legislatures, which are given 
power to regulate railway operations within the State. Like- 
wise the Congress has created the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission and given it authority over all railroads operating their 
trains from one State to another. Within their respective juris- 
dictions these commissions fix the amounts which the carriers 
can charge for carrying freight and passengers. They have 
absolute control—or what is equivalent to it—over the earnings 
of the railroads. These commissions have the lawful authority 
to reduce the railway earnings to any point, short of actual 
confiscation of property. The courts can stop the commissions 
from lowering the rates to such a point that it would amount to 
confiscation. The courts are filled with suits to prevent the 
commissions from reduciig the rates to a point of confiscation. 
The disposition of these commissioners is to compel the rail- 
roads to serve the public for nothing. Of course, the most 
forceful attack that can be made upon the railroads is to take 
from them their earning power by lowering their rates. 

EFFECT OF HOSTILITY TO RAILWAYS. 


The necessary and inevitable result of avowed hostility to 
railways by the State and National commissions is shown by 
the (1) decreased earnings, (2) the destruction of railway 
yalues, (3) the loss to labor, and (4) general business de- 
pression. 

First. For the fiscal year ending June 30, 1914, 20 of the 
leading railroads of the United States earned $37,523,000 less 
than they did the preceding year. Another group of 11 roads 
earned for the year ending June, 1914, $40,462,000 less than 
they did in 1913. These figures were compiled by the Times 
Annalist, August 10 and August 3, 1914. The same measure of 
loss is characteristic of the railroads generally, as very few of 
them show increased earnings. The commissions have taken 
from the railroads in one year about $150,000,000 by squeezing 
down existing rates and refusing advances. 

Second. To reduce the earnings in one year by such enormous 
sums has had the effect to decrease the value of the railroads 
to an extent exceeding $3,000,000,000. The people who owned 
the railroad stocks when Mr. Wilson was inaugurated have lost 
this vast sum of money as completely as if it had been thrown 
in the fire and burned. The majority of railway stockholders 
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are people of small means, comparatively, and this colossal loss 
falls mainly upon people who are least able to bear it. It is a 
great mistake to assume that the railroads are owned by the 
rich. While they are controlled in their management by wealthy 
men, the actual ownership is in the hands of hundreds of thou- 
sands of people in very moderate circumstances. 

Third. The destruction of so great a sum from railway earn- 
ings has operated to bankrupt many railway companies and to 
lessen the working force, decreasing their ability to purchase 
materials and install improvements and extensions, all of which 
has reduced the demand for labor and caused decreasing em- 
ployments. Directly and indirectly, the loss to labor, through 
all its ramifications, is incalculable. 

Fourth. Of course, taking this much money out of the indus- 
tries of the country must have a tendency to increase the busi- 
ness depression that is now so keenly felt in every field of 
industrial enterprise. Every blow that is aimed at the rail. 
roads of the country, that will decrease their power to serve all 
the public, including their own stockholders, in the most effi- 
cient manner, must fall upon the public who use the railroads. 

The action of the Interstate Commerce Commission on the ap- 
plication of the various interstate railways to increase their rates 
5 per cent was a fit example of the lack of practical knowledge to 
deal with such important questions. After many months of 
waiting and inaction they finally granted part and refused part. 
Every day during this long wait men were being laid off, forces 
reduced, idle cars increasing, trains abandoned, and earnings fall- 
ing off at the rate of half million dollars a day. The credit of 
the roads weakened, bankruptcy and receiverships following, 
while the commission’s action is condemned by all except the 
crowd that stands on the corner and spends all its time in mak- 
ing a noise. 

An excuse is sometimes offered for making the wholesale con- 
fiscation of railroad property that has been going on in the last 
year or two by the statement that at one time the railroads 
issued watered stock, gave rebates, and practiced discrimination 
among shippers. Every railroad in the country of any magni- 
tude was constructed originally by issuing bonus stock. The 
opposition to bonus stock has no better foundation to stand on 
than the purpose to keep all men from making money. The 
primal reason for it is envy, pure and simple. All the value that 
bonus stock can have is derived from the business, freight and 
passenger, which the owners develop along the line of a new 
railroad, and which would not have been created except for the 
building of the road in the first instance. Every property owner 
along the new line has it quadrupled in value by the building 
of the road, and such property owner should be willing, in good 
morals, that the builder should to some extent share in the in- 
creased values which his money and enterprise have created. 

The practice of rebating and discrimination has ceased en- 
tirely, or as nearly so as it is possible to have them stop. They 
have not been practiced to any extent in the last 10 years, 
and if these things are evils, as many people maintain, they 
will not be practiced again, as there is now no reason for such 
practices. It should be borne in mind that rebates and dis- 
criminations were not looked upon as wrong, either legally or 
morally, when they were practiced, but were deemed as per- 
fectly legitimate by the business conscience. 

These excuses for the war that is now being waged against 
the railroads will not bear analysis, for if they are violating 
the law in any respect they can be made to stop it, without 
confiscating their property or impairing their usefulness as 
common carriers. What then is the real reason for this hos- 
tility and organized effort to destroy the railroads? The 
answer is a very simple one, and it is another manifestation 
of the purpose of those in power to take one man’s property 
and give it to another without compensation. The system of 
railroads operated in the United States is the best to be found 
anywhere. First-class fares are cheaper in this 
country than anywhere else in the world, and the freight rates 
are very much cheaper. Even under State ownership, where 
it is not expected to earn any money by operating the roads— 
except in Germany—the service by our railroads is not only 
better, but much cheaper. Any injury to our railway system, 
whether it be to take the management out of the owner’s hands 
and place it in an irresponsible commission, or lowering rates, 
and destroying their credit so they can not secure money for 
improvements and extensions, injures the public and greatly 
hinders and depresses business of every character. It is a 
blow at the very heart of all enterprise. The purpose back 
of the fight against railroads is to prevent anyone from making 
money and to compel them to serve the public free of cost. 

DEMOCRATIC TARIFF. 


The present tariff was passed by the Democratie Party and 
went into effect in October, 1913. It bas been in operation for 


a sufficient length of time to prove conclusively its influence 
upon the Nation's industries and the everyday life of the peo- 
ple. This act, like any other statute, must be judged by the 
results obtained under it. Has it operated to help the business 
of the country or has it been one of the principal causes of the 
present depression? Up to the present time no Democrat of 
information and integrity has been satisfied with the results. 
COST OF LIVING, 


The Democratic leaders attributed the high cost of living to 
the protective tariff of the Republicans, and based their argu- 
ments for a lower tariff on the statements that their measure 
would greatly reduce the cost of living. Instead of these Demo- 
cratic promises the actual fact is that the cost of 25 food 
products, which are all that the average family uses, are much 
higher for the first seven months of 1914, under a Democratic 
tariff, than they were for the same period of 1913 under the 
Republican tariff. This is fully shown in tables of comparison 
compiled by the Annalist, a magazine owned and issued by the 
New York Times. The Times is a low-tariff Democratic paper 
and the ablest supporter of the Wilson administration. This 
increased cost of living is progressive; it was much higher in 
July than it was in January, 1914. Of course these Democratic 
statesmen knew that the principal cause of the high cost of 
living throughout the country was not a high tariff, but that 
it was due almost entirely to the continually increasing wages 
paid to all classes of lahor, but they have not the courage to 
say so. They knew when the wages of farm hands went up 
that it would necessarily increase the price of farm products 
to the consumer; they also knew that an increased wage given 
to the shoemaker must be paid in the end by the wearer of the 
shoes; still they would not openly admit that wages always fix 
the cost of living. 

IMPORTS AND EXPORTS. 


The very best barometer of our business conditions is shown 
by our trade with foreign nations. If a man buys more than 
he sells and keeps it up, he will become bankrupt. The same is 
equally true of nations. If we sell more products to foreign 
countries than we buy from them, our producers are so much 
the better off. When American labor and capital is engaged in 
producing goods to be sold to and paid for by foreign people, 
we are infinitely better off than if we bought those goods from 
the capital and labor of other countries. 

Compared with the working conditions of the last year of the 
Republican high tariff, the present Democratic measure has 
operated to deprive our own workshops and workingmen of tre- 
mendous amount of business that has gone to foreign labor and 
foreign workshops. The following is a summary of a statement 
compiled by Mr. Brown, of the Philadelphia Chamber of Com- 
merce, from the official records, and published August 1, 1914: 


CHANGES AFFECTING LABOR, 


The products in this 2 require for their production large 
numbers of workmen. “A study of the figures,” Mir, Brown says, 
“must convince both manufacturers and employees that something 
has happened in the last six months which did not happen in the same 
period of 1912 and 1913.” He adds: 

From strictly official records, the 1.187. of manufacturers of 
aluminum increased $361,635, from $458,587 to $820,240, or 78 per 
cent; pans ears parts of, $853,103 from $179,759 to $532 862, or 
196 per cent; cotton cloths, $3,407,128, from W to $8,039,287 
or 18 per cent; cutlery, $518,607, from $875,803 to $1,889,410, or 58 

Fruits and nuts may be considered food products, but as their pro- 

duction required the services of many employees, er have been in- 
cluded in this ya the increase being $5,787,484, from 
$19,413,353 to 17 837, or 29 per cent. Glassware shows an in- 
crease of $1,12 378, from $3,090,769 to $4,217,069, or 36 per cent; 
knit g „ one of our importa manufacture, 
increase of $2,178,989, from $1,583,848 to $8,762,832, or 187 
lace and lace articles, $1,442,7 from $9,057,639 to $10,500,36 
15 per cent; leather gloves, $777,486, from $844,507 to 84 421.993, 
or 23 per cent; leather and tanned skins, $4,202,403, from $4,466,663 
to $8,669,066, or 94 per cent. 
1 7 25 and manufactures of, increased $3,455,460 from $10,479,525 
o $13,934,985, or 32 per cent; silk, man tures of, $4,991,465, from 
220 70 15 to lis 8s L Ja, or 38 per cent; tin plate, $813,314, from 
329,707 to $1,143,021, or 246 per cent. 

Interes to the woolgrower is the increase in wool, classes 1, 2, 

8, of $21,024,431, from $18,708,786 to 2 33 or 112 per cent. 
Manufactures of wool show an increase of $13,155,999, from $6,702,109 
to $19,858,108, or 196 per cent, which must be most pleasing to the 
foreign manufacturers of woolen fabrics. 
Watches, and parts of, show an increase of $463,061, from $1,247,302 
to $1,710,363, or 87 per cent. In this connection, it may be said that 
a pert of imports of watches and parts of are watchcases, which 
co tu riving 3 in this countr; 

Linen y creased $1 
per cent. 


nt articles of 
cent; 
T, or 


a th N. 
arns in „436, from $377,140 to $549,560, or 45 


: ALARM FOR FUTURE. 

The totals covered by this comparison show an increase of $64,- 
227,717, from $98,830,356 to $163,058,073, or 64.9 per cent, and as the 
total imports for the year ending June 30, 1914. inereased over the 
imports foe the year ending June 30, 1913, $81,160,064, it would seem 
that the increase in the imports of manufactured goods and paucs 
employing large numbers of workingmen have been sufficiently heavy to 
Justify alarm for the future, 
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The months of June, 1913, and June, 1914, are normal months 
in our foreign trade. The official records show (Annalist, 
Aug. 10) that in June, 1913, we sent to other countries goods 
amounting to $163,404,916, and we bought from other countries 
goods amounting to $131,245,877. We had for the month of 
June, 1913, coming to us for the goods sold in excess of those 
bought by us the sum of $32,159,039, or more than a miHion 
dollars every day. 

For the month of June, 1914, under the operation of the 
Democratic tariff, we sold to foreigners $157,119,451, and we 
bonght from other countries goods amounting to $157,772,972. 
In other words, we bought from other peoples $653,521 more 
goods than we sold them. June being a typical month, we would 
import $7,842,242 more in the first year of the Democratic 
tariff than the last year of the Republican tariff, and therefore 
we would be that much in debt to foreign people; while, on the 
other hand, under the Republican tariff, foreigners were in- 
debted to us in the sum of $385,908,468, for that much more 
we sold to them than they sold to us. Stated in terms of work 
and Jabor done by Americans, the Democratic tariff took from 
American labor and capital the power to produce annually 
goods worth $393,750,710, and gave this work and this business 
to people across the sea. Of course, this policy resulted in tak- 
ing from hundreds of thousands of American workingmen their 
jobs and giving them to the workers of other countries. The 
necessary consequence of transferring to other countries this 
vast quantity of industry heretofore done by our own people 
is in the first place to lessen our production in industries to 
that extent, and also we are required to take from our other 
earnings that amount of money and send it abroad. This has 
resulted in a general business depression throughout the whole 
country. The falling off of our business is shown by the bank 
clearings for the years 1912-1914: 

Clearings for 1912 were 
Clearings for 1913 were. 106, 900, 715, 307 
Clearings for 1914 were 106, 525, 487, 076 

These are the clearings from January 1 to August 1 of each 
of these years, and show the extent of the business done for 
each of the three periods. 

Whatever theories may be advanced by those who favor free 
trade, or a low tariff, as against a protective tariff, they do 
not and never have worked out in practice. The benefits prom- 
ised under low tariff have never been realized. The fact is, 
that in the entire history of our country that every time there 
has been a general lowering of tariff duties it has been followed 
immediately by business stagnation and depression, resulting 
in great losses, both to capital and labor; while on the other 
hand, every time the tariff has been taken from a free-trade or 
reyenue-only basis and put back under a protection basis there 
has resulted great business activity and increased employment 
of labor. 

The mind of the low-tariff advocate closes all its doors against 
the most obvious fact, and that is that a protective policy is 
very largely to the personal interest of every man who pro- 
duces more than he consumes; while, on the other hand, a 
low tariff or free trade is to the individual interest of nonpro- 
ducers and nonworkers. Protection helps the industrious, the 
thrifty, and provident as against the indolent and the im- 
provident. 


— $107, 693, 751, 245 


ANTITRUST BILLS. 


The antitrust bills that have been drawn and passed by both 
Houses of Congress, carrying out the program of the present 
administration and the Democratic Party, are based upon senti- 
ments and feelings that heretofore have been absent from the 
councils of the Nation. These measures, in substance, provide: 

First. That a man may not name or fix a price upon the 
thing he makes and has to sell if his competitor is unable to 
meet that price. In other words, the man who is up to date 
and uses all the best methods of production, introducing econ- 
omies and labor-saving devices and great efficiency in every 
department, shall be sent to the penitentiary for selling those 
goods at a lower price than the man whose plant is out of date, 
and whose methods are wasteful, and the whole enterprise so 
inefficient that the cost of making his goods is much more than 
the other can sell for at a fair profit. 

Second. That a man who has spent the best part of his life 
in perfecting a machine may not impose any conditions whatever 
upon the purchaser of that machine to maintain and keep up its 
standard of efficiency and reputation for usefulness. In other 
words, a man is prohibited from making a contract for the pres- 
ervation and protection of the article he makes and sells; and 

Third. It is a crime for the small manufacturer, miner, and 
producer to introduce savings and economics in his business in 
connection with other small operators, although it is absolutely 
necessary in order to save himself from bankruptey brought on 
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by a perfectly legitimate competition from large operators, who 
can make, sell, and distribute their products at a much lower 
cost by reason of the greater quantity produced. 

Fourth. These bills are all based upon the feeling and sen- 
timent that it is morally wrong for one man to have more brains 
than another; that it is highly reprehensible that a man should 
be more industrious than his neighbor; and that business suc- 
cess based upon superior energy, ability, and saving is grossly 
unlawful and should be suppressed at all events. All through 
these bills runs the sentiment that thrift must be penalized, the 
successful must be outlawed, to do things in a large way is con- 
clusive proof of criminality, and that improvidence, unthrift, 
and incapacity are virtues which this Government must uphold 
and encourage, and that incompetence shall be the standard of 
excellence throughout this Republic. 

To justify this assault upon the productive energies of the 
people the excuse is given that some men haye made money by 
methods of unfair competition; that they have monopolized cer- 
tain lines of trade, raised prices above what is normal, and have 
thus imposed upon the public. The fact is, as everybody knows, 
that there is not one man in a thousand, nor one concern in a 
thousand, that ever made a pretense of being a monopoly, a 
trust, or engaging in the business of unreasonably raising prices, 
although some few may have in times gone by done so. Yet, in 
order to correct the business honesty and morals of one man, 
these measures propose to tear down and destroy the business 
of nine hundred and ninety-nine honest men. The remedy pro- 
posed is just about as wise as the man who burned down his 
barn in order to be rid of rats or the farmer that hamstrung all 
his horses as a remedy for the roguishness of one of them. 

The best lawyers and ablest men in the Congress can not 
agree as to the meaning and interpretation of these Dills. 
The debates show that the members who vote for their passage 
openly acknowledge that they are unconstitutional and are sub- 
yersive of the personal right of contract. 

If these acts are permitted to stand and carry with them 
the force of law, it will require 25 years of litigation to inter- 
pret them, and in the meantime the business of the country 
must remain in a state of doubt and uncertainty. No man will 
know whether he is doing a legitimate business or whether he 
is violating the law and committing offenses punishable by 
imprisonment; nor can his lawyers intelligently advise him. 

Farmers and labor unions are cxempt from these laws. 
They can enter into conspiracies to oppress the public by 
raising prices of food and the wages for manufactured prod- 
ucts and holding the public up and compelling it to pay the 
price demanded. This class of men are above the law and 
are authorized to enter into all sorts of trusts and combina- 
tions, whereby the public is forced to submit to outrageous 
exactions without any relief or remedy whatever. My town 
of Huntington gets 90 per cent of its food supplies from the 
farmers just across the river in the State of Ohio. Under the 
Sherman antitrust law before these amendments these farmers 
could have been fined and imprisoned had they entered into 
a combination or conspiracy to arbitrarily raise the price of 
their commodities to the people of Huntington. But under 
the present bills these same farmers may get together and raise 
the price of the articles of food which they sell and force the 
pele to pay it, and they can not be punished or interfered 
with. 

While, on the other hand, if the managers of the two grist- 
mills, one being in Ohio and the other in Huntington, should 
agree to sell their flour at not less than $5 a barrel, they will 
be sent to the penitentiary as oppressors of the public. Asa 
Wilson, living on the Ohio side of the river, has five sons, three 
of whom are farmers living in Ohio and selling their products 
m West Virginia and Kentucky. One of the brothers runs a 
butcher shop in Huntington and one a butcher shop jin the town 
of Chesapeake, on the opposite side of the river, in Ohio. The 
three farmer brothers agree among themselves that they will 
fix the price of their cattle and hogs which they have for market 
at 124 cents per pound, which is 25 per cent more than the price 
should be. This act says that because they are farmers they 
Shall have the right to do this and force the public to pay it, 
and the law will uphold them, while, on the other hand, if the 
two brothers in the butcher business agree that they will not 
sell their steaks for less than 25 cents per pound they will be 
arrested, fined, and imprisoned; not that they have done any- 
thing different from what their farmer brothers have done, for 
their acts are identical in principle and effect, but they are 
really sent to prison not for what they have done but because 
they are in the business of selling meat instead of being in the 
business of farming. In other words, a man’s guilt or inno- 
cence in entering into trade agreements with his competitors 
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depends upon the business he is engaged in and not upon guilty 
conduct. 

In discussing these and other questions pertaining to labor 
let it be remembered once for all that no fair-minded man can 
object to laboring men organizing for all legitimate purposes. 
Such an organization will be approved and encouraged by all 
persons capable of right thinking. But what are these legiti- 
mate purposes for which such organizations may be formed? 
This question may be amswered by saying that workingmen 
can form an association for the purpose of (1) securing for 
themselves a just wage, (2) to better the conditions and sur- 
roundings under which the work is performed, and (3) to in- 
crease the skill and efficiency of the workers. It follows neces- 
sarily that if an organization assumes to itself the power to 
compel the carrying out of any of these legitimate purposes by 
force and violence, by threats, intimidation, coercion, assaults, 
murder, and assassination, it ceases to be a lawful organization 
of peaceable workingmen, but degenerates into an organized 
criminal conspiracy. It is only when it embarks on a course 
of violence, destructive of the public peace and private rights, 
that the law should prevent its activities and preserve the 
peace and good order of society. To accomplish the purposes 
for which they may lawfully organize they can not resort to 
criminal conduct, nor should they be permitted to invade the 
lawful rights of other workers or their employers. A claim to 
the exercise of a right which can only be maintained by violence 
and crime can never be allowed in any forum of justice or 
conscience. 

It should be remembered that a large portion of the men 
who belong to the union are honest and upright men and good 
citizens. They resent the lawlessness and violence of the lead- 
ers. These men have not asked for nor do they want the Con- 
gress to give them a license to violate the law. 

The policies of the Democratic Party and the laws they have 
enacted are now operating against the business and the industry 
of the country. The tariff law brought relief to no one, as the 
cost of living has constantly gone higher since the law was 
enacted. Imports have increased and exports decreased, taking 
from American workmen the making of goods amounting to 
over $300,000,000 and giving it to the labor of other countries. 
Manufactures have decreased, and laborers have been dis- 
charged or put on short time all over the country, that busi- 
ness and enterprise everywhere is depressed. No one will pre- 
tend that the industrial and material condition of the country 
is nearly so good as in 1912-13. 

But, aside from these, the purpose and disposition of the party 
in power is to harass the railroads and destroy the value of 
their securities, divide up the people into classes, giving to 
some rights and privileges that are made crimes in others, and 
generally to place shackles upon industry and thrift, take from 
the saving and the provident and bestow it upon the slothful 
and the unworthy, and establish in this Republic a new and a 
strange doctrine which we may call the cult of the incompetent. 

That any country can prosper with these policies controlling 
its councils is impossible, and that it can long endure upon such 
principles of injustice is not probable. 


Conservation of Cotten as a National Asset. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRED L. BLACKMON, 


OF ALABAMA, 


In tue Hovse or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Saturday, October 3, 1914. 


Mr. BLACKMON. Mr. Speaker, under the leave granted to 
me to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I include the address 
of Hon. W. P. G. Harding, member of the Federal Reserve 
Board, before the National Association of Cotton Manufacturers 
at their semiannual banquet at Lenox, Mass., September 30, his 
subject being The conservation of cotton as a national asset.“ 
Mr, Harding’s speech in full was as follows: 

“The cotton industry is perhaps as seriously affected by the 

_ European war as any other, and this statement applies with 
equal force to all connected with it, the producers of raw cotton, 
the manufacturers, and the distributers of cotton goods. 

“The opportunity for expansion of our textile trade which 
is anticipated as an aftermath of the war, while undoubtedly 
a potentiality, does not as yet appear to exist to any appreciable 
degree. The titanic struggle between the great powers of Eu- 
rope has disarranged credits and has disturbed the exchange of 


commodities throughout the world, and while cotton is classed 
as a staple crop and goods manufactured from it are necessi- 
ties, they are not as supremely and immediately necessary as 
foodstuffs. 

“ Because of this fact the first effect of a great war is to nd- 
vance the price of grain and to depress that of cotton. Yet the 
economic Jaw of supply and demand, while apparently sus- 
pended at times, is never abrogated, and always in the end re- 
asserts itself. When a dam or other obstruction is thrown 
across a stream the flow below it is reduced until the water 
impounded flows over the top, when the normal volume is re- 
stored, and if the obstruction be removed the flow becomes ab- 
normally large. x 

“ OBSTRUCTION TO NORMAL CURRENT, 

“At the present juncture the war is operating as an ob- 
struction to the normal current of the cotton trade. Sooner or 
later, however, even should the war continue, the level of the 
obstruction will be reached and the flow of business, except 
in some of the countries actually engaged in war, will again 
become normal. Restoration of peace would act as a removal of 
obstructions and would release a large yolume of business now 
being held back, so that we are justified, if we look ahead, in 
taking a more cheerful view of conditions which appear at this 
time to be depressing. 

“Cotton goods are the cheapest of all textiles, and should 
replace during hard times finer and more expensive fabrics. 
Cotton can be used in considerable quantities as a substitute 
for jute and other materials in the manufacture of burlaps and 
sacks. Mills in England are reported as running double time 
on khaki for army uniforms, and there is no reason to doubt 
that the trade will ultimately absorb the world’s production. 
Cotton manufacturers must solye the problems which haye 
grown out of the closing of the cotton exchanges of this coun- 
try, whereby they have been deprived of a standardized price 
and of their power to hedge on contracts, and must overcome 
the further difficulty, occasioned by loss of confidence and cur- 
tailment of credits, of financing purchases. 

“Compared with the prices that have obtained for the past 
three or four seasons, present quotations seem very low, but it 
is doubtful if large stocks of cotton could be secured at pre- 
vailing prices, as an active buying movement would undoubt- 
edly enhance values. It is argued that the Southern States 
have produced a cotton crop, which added to that grown in 
other countries, is, under present conditions, about 5,000,000 
bales greater than is required for the world’s needs, and the 
fear that this is true is causing much apprehension in the 
South. There have been predictions of general bankruptcy 
and ruin, and yet regardless of all the pessimistic talk and in 
spite of increasing receipts, the price has advanced during the 
last three weeks 13 cents to 2 cents per pound, and it is well 
worth while for cotton manufacturers to consider these facts, 
to analyze them carefully, and to anticipate the probable effects. 


“ CAUSE NOT HARD TO FIND, 


“The cause is not hard to find. For many years the South 
has been gaining in wealth, and its farmers have been growing 
more independent, better methods of agriculture have been in- 
troduced, marked progress has been made in the diversification 
of crops, large plantations have been subdivided into small 
farms, and in many cases the tenant farmer has become his own 
landlord. There is in every normal year a certain proportion 
of the crop which comes in early and which seeks the market at 
any level that it can find, which is commonly called ‘ distressed 
cotton.“ This is the cotton that is now being sold at 71 to 8 
cents, and it would be well for manufacturers to bear in mind 
that at these figures much cotton will be withheld from the 
market for months to come. ` 

It is true that there is a great amount of indebtedness 
which can be liquidated only by the sale of cotton, but in view 
of the increased cost of production in recent years, sales at 
present prices would be in many cases inadequate for the dis- 
charge of these obligations, so that even if the producer, being 
unable to sell his cotton for enough to pay his indebtedness, 
should turn it over to his creditor, many of these creditors 
would be in a position to hold, and much of the cotton will be 
withheld from the actual market. 

“The financing of the present crop began with its planting 
last March or April. It is the one crop in the South on which 
loans are always freely made until it is harvested, and investi- 
gations recently made by chambers of commerce in Southern 
States show that advances on cotton in different States, made 
from the time of the planting of the crop until it left the gins, 
range from $30 to $44 per bale. The last four crops, including 
seed, have brought the people of the Southern States a gross 
average of nearly one thousand million dollars per year, of 
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which amount about one-half has come from domestic and 
Canadian mills, and the remainder represents the value of ex- 
ports to foreign countries. 

“ADDITION TO TRADE BALANCE, 

“By the sale of this crop the South has been enabled not 
only to discharge its obligations promptly every fall but has 
added a half a billion dollars each year to the national trade 
balance. Cotton production is stimulated by high prices, aud 
conversely, it is curtailed when prices fall below the cost of pro- 
duction. This has been particularly true in those years when 
prices were low throughout the season and continued low dur- 
ing planting time, in the early spring. Never have the evils of 
overproduction been so universally appreciated in the South as 
now, nor ever before has there been such grim determination to 
hold cotton and to radically curtail acreage. Public sentiment 
in many Southern States has been so aroused that there is now 
a géneral clamor for legislation by the States to regulate the 
production of cotton, and some farmers have gone so far as to 
demand that the planting of any cotton whatever in 1915 be 
prohibited. 

“Of course, extreme action of this kind is not anticipated, 
but it is undoubtedly true that should prices considerably below 
the average cost of production, which is probably about 10 cents 
per pound, prevail for the next six months cotton will be parted 
with only as necessity arises, and most serious curtailment in 
acreage for the next crop will be the inevitable sequence. Many 
of those who might be financially able to put their lands in cot- 
ton would be attracted by the high prices for grain and would 
plant food crops, while others less independent might be willing 
to continue in cotton but would find themselves unable to secure 
the necessary advances. 

“No well-informed man on southern conditions will deny that 
further diversification in southern farming is desirable, and 
that more attention should be paid to cattle raising and to the 
production of foodstuffs. But it would be most unfortunate if 
by any chance the production of cotton next year should be so 
small as to make the trade dependent upon the present crop 
for the greater portion of its two years’ supply. Cotton goods 
can compete with more expensive fabrics only up to a certain 
price level, and if a year hence the prevailing prices for raw 
cotton should be as abnormally high as they are now abnormally 
low, the manufacturers of cotton goods will have their present 
problems aggravated, and would be fatally handicapped in a 
movement for trade expansion at the very time when it is 
probable that conditions would be ripe for efforts in that 


direction. 
“DEMAND FOR COTTON GOODS, 

I shall not undertake in the presence of the foremost experts 
to hazard any guesses as to the probable consumption of cotton 
within the next few months, but I will be bold enough to predict 
that as the season progresses there will be a steadily increasing 
demand for cotton goods by consumers, with a corresponding 
demand for raw cotton by the mills, with a marked increase in 
the demand for export. Of course as long as present conditions 
continue the demand from Germany, Austria-Hungary, Belgium, 
and France will be greatly curtailed, but there should be a good 
demand from Great Britain, Spain, Italy, and from Russia, 


which can obtain its supplies independently of routings through | Y. 


the Baltic Sea. Ship room is now available, prompt action by 
Congress has enabled our Government to provide marine insur- 
ance, the Bank of England is again discounting bills, and prac- 
tically all the obstacles in the way of exports to all foreign 
3 except Germany and Austria-Hungary, have been 
removed. 

“Foreign exchange conditions have within the last few days 
been vastly improved by the formation of the gold fund as ap- 
proved by the Secretary of the Treasury and the Federal Re- 
serve Board, and as our exports of grain and cotton increase in 
volume, as they must do in the very near future, normal quota- 
tions for sterling bills will again prevail. I am violating no 
confidence when I state that rapid progress is now being made 
in the organization of the Federal reserve banks, and it is my 
personal opinion that the system will become effective during 
the ensuing month. The Secretary of the Treasury has acted 
with wonderful celerity throughout the crisis, and by his 
promptness in authorizing and issuing emergency currency un- 
der the provisions of the Aldrich-Vreeland Act, as amended, 
has, in the face of moratoria in practically nearly all other civi- 
lized countries, kept the United States not only upon a cash 
basis but on a gold basis, and he asks only the intelligent and 
unselfish cooperation of the business community, which he con- 
fidently expects, to ald him in the speedy restoration of normal 
financial and commercial conditions throughout this country. 
The tremendous waste incident to war will, of course, be felt 
all over the world, and losses will inevitably ensue, but there is 


no reason, as far as this country is concerned, why these losses 
should not be so uniformly distributed that they will not fall 
with crushing force upon any section, or upon any industry, 
and I firmly believe that American pluck and American energy 
are going to reassert themselves and that American farmers, 
merchants, bankers, and manufacturers will cooperate with their 
Government and with each other in solving present problems, 
and that they will put themselves in a position to grasp the 
opportunities that the future is bound to offer.” 


The War Tax. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JULIUS KAHN, 


OF CALIFORNIA, 
In rue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Thursday, September 24, 1914, 
On the bill (H. R. 18891) to increase the internal revenue, and for other 
purposes. 


Mr. KAHN. Mr, Speaker, recognizing the absurdity of trying 
to discuss this important measure in the few minutes that could 
be allowed me under the gag rule that has been adopted by the 
Democratic majority of this House, I avail myself of the privi- 
lege afforded me to extend my remarks, and therefore sub- 
mit a few desultory observations on this subject in the RECORD. 
The action of the Democratic majority on this measure is an- 
other confirmation of the fact that the House of Representatives 
has ceased to be a deliberative body. The members of the 
Democratic Party in the Sixty-first Congress succeeded in stir- 
ring up a pronounced sentiment throughout the country against 
what they were pleased to term “Cannonism.” Their principal 
fight at that time was directed against the rules of the House. 
They contended that the rules presented by the Committee on 
Rules shut off debate and therefore gagged the membership 
of the House. They forcefully argued that there could be no 
full, fair, and free discussion under such conditions. The 
American people undoubtedly believed in the sincerity of the 
Democrats when they made these attacks, and largely in con- 
sequence of their outcry against the special rules presented by 
the Republican majority of the Committee on Rules they were 
successful at the polls in the election that ensued, and for the 
first time in 16 years they secured a majority of the membership 
of the House of Representatives. 

But, Mr. Speaker, what have they done? They haye out- 
Cannoned Cannon.” During the 16 years of Republican domi- 
nation in the House of Representatives there were only 110 
special rules brought in and acted upon on legislative matters, 
or an average of a little less than 7 special rules per annum. 
During the three and a half years of Democratic domination the 
majority has brought in 54 or 55 special rules up to the present 
time, and, according to recent newspaper reports, “ the end is not 
et.“ The average number of special rules on legislative ques- 
tions brought in by the Democratic majority of this House dur- 
ing the period they have had control of the House is over 15 per 
annum. So much for performance as compared with promise. 
In fact, the Democratic majority have shown themselyes to be 
long on promises but very short on performances, 

Mr. Speaker, this war-tax measure places a tax on wine 
amounting to 20 cents a wine gallon on sweet wines and 12 
cents on other wines, including dry. wines. That tax will fall 
almost entirely upon the wine growers of the State of California. 
The wine industry is said to be the third largest in my State. 
Between 85 and 90 per cent of all the wine manufactured in 
the United States is made in California, so that about $5,250,000 
of the estimated revenue of $6,000,000 from this tax will fall 
upon the shoulders of the wine makers of my State, It is an 
unfair and unjust discrimination against that State. It must 
be remembered that claret, or dry wines, constitute the great 
bulk of the wines produced in California. Much of this dry 
wine is sold to people who substitute these dry wines for tea or 
coffee at their meals, The people who purchase these cheaper 
wines can not afford to pay the hundred per cent or more in- 
crease in their cost that must inevitably ensue if this bill is 
enacted into law, and the very purpose of the law to raise a 
revenue will be defeated, because the manufacturers of this 
cheaper grade of wine will refuse to make it. 

The farmers who raise grapes for the wineries have hundreds 
of thousands of acres of land in California cultivated to the 
grape. They are dependent upon the wineries for the sale of 
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their product. I am told that even at the present time there are 
thousands of tons of grapes ready to be converted into wine, 
for which there is no demand on account of this proposed legis- 
lation. The grapes, now ready to be picked, are rotting in the 
vineyards. It takes seven years for a vineyard to reach ma- 
turity. So that the loss to the grape growers by reason of their 
inability to sell their crop will be an especial hardship at 
this time. 4 

The Members from the Southern States complain of the loss 
that will fall upon the cotton growers of the South on account 
of the loss of their market for cotton; and yet these very Mem- 
bers will yote to put a tax upon one of the principal products of 
my State that will destroy the market for thousands of farmers 
in that State for their product. Let them consider that fact 
when this measure shall come up for final action. “Do unto 
others as you would be done by” is a good motto to observe in 
these days. 

The Underwood tariff law struck a hard blow at every im- 
portant industry of the State of California except the wine 
industry. It would seem to me, judging by the drastic tax on 
wine contained in the pending bill, that the Democratic ma- 
jority of this House seem to feel that they made a mistake 
when they did not put a burden upon the wine growers of Cali- 
fornia in their tariff law. They seem determined that the one 
remaining industry of my State that has had to fight for its 
very existence for some years past shall not be allowed to go 
unscathed so far as the taxing power of the Government is con- 
cerned. Of course you will pass this bill. You have the power 
to do it; but you will defeat your purpose. You will fail to 
secure the enormous sum for which you have estimated under 
this measure. You think you see a golden egg in this wine tax, 
but you will find you will kill the industry that is supposed, in 
your judgment, to be able to lay that egg, and you will receive 
little or no revenue from the wine industry of this country. 


Emergeney Revenue Legislation. 


SPEECH 
HON. WM. ELZA WILLIAMS, 


OF ILLINOIS, 


In tHe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Friday, September 25, 1914, 
On the bill (H. R. 18891) to increase the internal revenue, and for 
other purposes. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. Speaker, the opposition to this bill is 

manufactured for political purposes. The gentlemen who con- 
tend so yalorously against a measure to provide revenue for 
the Government, to supply a deficiency arising from the world’s 
greatest calamity, are not sincere in their contention. They 
come with the sole purpose, if not the avowed intention, of 
making political capital in the hope of retrieving the lost 
fortunes of their party. Hypocrisy always carries with it the 
earmarks and the brand of insincerity, and this is particularly 
emphasized in this case by the inconsistent arguments ad- 
vanced by those who oppose this bill. 
We are told that the present tariff and internal-revenue laws 
are yielding an abundant revenue, and that this measure is 
unnecessary, and, at the same time and in almost the same 
breath, it is asserted that the Underwood tariff law is a failure, 
and that the advocacy of this bill is a confession of its infirmi- 
ties. The one argument refutes the other. If there is no 
necessity for this bill, it is because our present revenue laws 
are ample and provide a sufficient revenue for all purposes of 
the Goyernment; if there is a threatened deficiency, then this 
pill is necessary, and some provision must be made to provide 
a sufficient income to supply revenues and maintain the credit 
of the Nation. 

Let me say in the outset, as the basis of my remarks, that 
both arguments advanced are untenable in the light of the 
facts. The Democratic tariff measure passed last year, by 
means of which the revenue for the support of our Government 
is derived, has proven a marked success. Until the world was 
overwhelmed in war, and the bloody hand of strife and destruc- 
tion blighted business and paralyzed the trade of the world, 
revenues flowed in an abundant stream into the tills of the 
National Treasury, and an increasing surplus of over $130,- 
000,000 in ready cash was accumulated to the credit of the 
Government. This, indeed, is fortunate, for had the sudden 
and unexpected coming of this war found a scant Treasury, 
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the credit of the Nation would have been shaken, its ability 
to meet its obligations impaired, and widespread business ruin 
and disaster would have overtaken the country. . 

And it is furthermore most fortunate that the Underwood 
tariff law, which provides for reduced tariff duties and supplies 
a hundred millions revenue from internal sources, was in force 
in lieu of the Payne-Aldrich law, which relied largely upon 
tariff taxes as the Government's source of revenue. 

The bulk of our imports are cut off by reason of the fact that 
the commercial nations of the world are engaged in a life-and- 
death struggle, and custom duties on imports are so materially 
reduced that if we relied on the tariff as our principal source 
of revenue, as was the case under the Payne-Aldrich law, our 
deficit would be doubled, and we would to-day fird it necessary 
to provide revenue from other sources in an amount of two hun- 
dred rS instead of one hundred millions, as proposed by 
this bill. 

It does not require argument to prove that when imports 
cease, import duties cease, and that just in proportion as the 
imports of dutiable goods decrease, just in that proportion the 
revenues derived from custom duties decrease; nor does it take 
argument to prove that the larger the revenues relied upon and 
derived from import duties, the greater will be the reduction 
and loss of revenue when imports are reduced. And this would 
be true whatever the cause of the reduction in imports, whether 
in time of peace or in time of war. Seventy-five per cent of all 
imports received at our customhouses come from the nations 
now engaged in war. The ports of Germany and Austria and 
Russia are blockaded, and imports from these countries are al- 
most entirely cut off. The operators and skilled workmen of 
England and France Ezve been called from the workshops and 
the factories and sent to the front. Every able-bodied man of 
military age is enlisted in the army, and those remaining can 
not supply the manufactures necessary for their own country 
and the maintenance of their armies in the field, and as an in- 
evitable and necessary result, shipments to this country are 
greatly reduced, and in consequence, custom duties in the way 
of tariff taxes paid by the American purchaser on foreign goods 
is reduced to the minimum, and it is but a question of time when 
the surplus in the Treasury will be exhausted unless some means 
is devised to supply the deficiency. 

Gentlemen who decry against “ additionai” revenues play upon 
the phrase with scant consideration for sincerity and truth. We 
do not propose an additional tax; we propose a substitute tax 
in lieu of import duties cut off by the war. The payment of 
this tax added a hundred millions to the cost price of imported 
goods, which was in the end paid by the consumer. This tax to 
the extent that importations are reduced lapses with the reduc- 
tion of imports, and the Treasury loses to the extent that the 
consumer is relieved of this burden. This revenue must be 
supplied from some source. The proposed bill merely shifts the 
tax, and in lieu of a duty on imports imposes a tax on the busi- 
ness and the particular articles named in the bill. 

It is a cardinal principle of the Democratic Party—and this 
principle is applied and runs through the wliole web and woof of 
the Underwood tariff bill—to tax luxuries most heavily and neces- 
sities less, and to compel, in so far as possible, wealth to con- 
tribute its just share to the support of the Government. For 
this reason an income tax was enacted, and for the same reason 
it is proposed by this bill to raise a considerable portion of the 
necessary revenue from distilled spirits, wine, and tobacco, 
neither of which, to any great extent, can be termed a necessity. 
It is proposed to raise a portion by a tax on the capital stock 
and surplus of banks, and by a stamp tax on bonds, debentures, 
and other like securities; a portion from license fees assessed 
against theaters and circuses, and a considerable part from a 
tax either on gasoline or on automobiles, regulated at so much 
per horsepower. 

This plan furnishes a ready source of revenue and will sup- 
ply the Treasury with ample funds to meet Government obliga- 
tions, to maintain national credit, and to support and sustain 
the business of the country. j 
Mr. Speaker, I assume that no patriotic citizen will seriously 
oppose this bill, and I apprehend that those who seek to make 
political capital out of it, if thereby they could defeat the bill 
and destroy the credit of the Government, would not raise 
their voices against it. Gentlemen on that side of the House 
know full well that the Democratic majority will pass the bill, 
and that it will become a law; that we are charged with responsi- 
bility, not only for legislation but for the maintenance of na- 
tional credit, and that no matter what they say or the purpose 
and motives which actuate their speech and their votes, the 
Democratic Party will see that the machinery of government 
is not blocked for the want of necessary revenue, and that the 
business interests of the country will not be disturbed by reason 
of an impoverished Treasury. 
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It is said that this action is premature, that there are still 
ample funds in the Treasury, and that this bill could be passed 
next December as well as now. This may be true, but why 
postpone the inevitable? If the President were actuated by 
motives of self-interest or party advantage, and concerned less 
about the peace, happiness, and welfare of the country, he per- 
haps would have postponed action until after the fall elections. 
But the President puts his country above his party, and is will- 
ing to take no chances that would impair, the credit of the Na- 
tion and disturb business conditions for the mere sake of party 
expediency. Moved by the courage that possesses an honest 
man, and actuated by the highest motives of patriotism, he 
comes frankly and openly to the country, takes the people into 
kis confidence, and says, “ My country first; my party after- 
wards.” When all the world but our own country is engaged 
in war, when all mankind but ourselves are locked in a death 
struggle, when waste and destruction and death are upon every 
hand and in every clime, let us be thankful that Woodrow Wil- 
son is at the helm, steering the ship of state into peaceful har- 
bors, and sustaining the faith and credit of the Nation with a 
bold and courageous hand. 

No longer is his “ watchful waiting” derided and scorned; no 
longer do men criticize his Mexican policy, but with one voice 
the whole world acclaims him the foremost advocate of peace, 
the first friend of mankind. 

Those who demanded that our armies march to Mexico City 
and that we engage in a bloody and costly war with Mexico, 
with its far-reaching consequences, no longer boast, but hide 
their heads and skulk in silence. Those who insisted that we 
defy Japan and ignore or resent her claims, now admit that 
the policy of the administration and the timely efforts to avoid 
u clash with that country entitle President Wilson to the 
esteem, the favor, and the commendation of the world. Those 
who condemned him for urging the repeal of the Panama tolls 
act and the removal of all cause of friction between Great 
Britain and the United States now concede the wisdom of his 
policy in clearing the way for the adjustment of complications 
of “nearer consequence.” ‘Those who carped and criticized, 
seoffed and derided the peace policies of the administration as 
weak and truckling and vacillating, now glory in the fact that 
success has marked every step, and that we are at peace with 
the world; that hostile armies are not battling at our gates; 
that foreign navies are not blockading our ports and bombarding 
our coast cities; that the tread of armies, the clang of steel, 
the roar of cannon, the moans of the dying and lamentations for 
the dead are not heard within our borders; that the dove of 
peace reigns supreme throughout the iand. 

Nineteen peace treaties have been negotiated by the Depart- 
ment of State with as many nations of the world and ratified 
by the Senate during Mr. Wilson's Brief time in office, providing 
for the arbitration of international disputes which do not in- 
volve national honor, and providing for the postponement of hos- 
tilities for one year after the grievance or cause of complaint 
arises. Seven other like treaties are pending in the Senate, and 
10 other Governments have signifiec their acceptance and mani- 
fested their willingness to enter into negotiations to the same 
effect. These treaties will operate in all ordinary cireumstances 
and under ordinary conditions to delay hostilities and afford an 
opportunity Yor the peaceful adjustment of all questions in dis- 
pute, 


However, under abnormal conditions now existing in Europe, 
unparalleled in the history of the world, the danger of foreign 
complications grows with every hour. Questions of the greatest 
moment arise from day to day, and not until peace is restored in 
Europe will the people of this country rest in security that we 
may not in a moment be involved in war. There is but one safe 
course to pursue; there is but one hope of security, but one an- 
chor of safety, and that is to sustain the President and uphold 
his hands in his peace policy. So long as Wilson is in the White 
House, sustained and supported by a Congress in harmony 
with him, we have reason to hope that peace will remain our 
heritage. Will the people handicap him by the election of a 
hostile Congress and tie his hands by returning to power a 
party which has obstructed every step in the course of the 
administration’s policy? This is not the time to take chances 
and incur risk. In the homely phrase of Lincoln, “It is no 
time to swap horses while crossing a turbulent stream.” It 
is a dangerous time to rock the boat in a raging storm. It is 
the obligation of every Member of this House to vote for this 
bill, and it is the duty of every patriotic citizen in the land 
to extend to the President every measure of devotion and 
support of his splendid efforts to guarantee the peace, the 
happiness, and the prosperity of our country. Politicians 
who would hazard country for party gain may prove recreant; 
but, mark you, the people, the patriotic citizens of the land, will 


not betray the President in this hour of anxiety and national 
peril, but will extend to the lonely man in the White House 
who in his sorrow and bereavement has sacrificed so much for 
the security and the peace of his country a vote of confidence ny 
the return of a majority in Congress who will sustain and sup- 
port him in his noble efforts and splendid achievements. I 
speak confidently, because I know the patriotism of the Ameri 
oh people in an emergency like this will not be appealed to in 
va 


The War Revenue Tax. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM P. BORLAND, 


OF MISSOURI, 
Ix tae House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Friday, September 25, 1914, 
On the bill (H. R. 18891) to increase the internal revenue, and for 
other purposes. 

Mr. BORLAND. Mr. Speaker, some of our standpat friends 
who are seeking office under the old banner of the Republican 
Party are devoting a good deal of time and energy just now to 
denouncing the Wilson administration and the Democratic 
Party for levying a tax to sustain the credit of the Government 
during this period of international stress. It would have been 
wiser, according to their school of polities, for the Democratic 
Congress to have delayed the question and deceived the people 
until after the November elections, instead of boldly and hon- 
estly meeting the responsibilities of government and trusting 
to the good sense and clear vision of the American voter. Or, 
say they, it would have been more adroit and crafty to have 
borrowed the money and issued Government bonds to supply 
the needs of the Federal Treasury, even though the financial 
market is strained to the uttermost. These bonds would have to 
be issued at an unusually high rate of interest and the money 
derived from their sale would be withdrawn from channels of 
trade at a time when the farmer is trying to move his crops 
and the merchant is laying in his fall steck of goods and the 
business world is in need of the financial resources of the 
country to carry on business. We can not admit either the 
wisdom or the sincerity of these criticisms. We can not ad- 
mit that the American. people would have justified the Demo- 
cratic Party in any underhanded, secret, or hidden course. The 
administration has chosen to meet the situation frankly and 
take the American voter into its confidence. It prefers te do 
business in the open, and in this it has my unqualified sup- 
port. 

The world to-day is passing through an international eatas- 
trophe which 90 days ago could not have entered into the wild- 
est dreams of the American people. More than half of the 
civilized world is at war; the commerce and manufactures of 
great nations are paralyzed and the financial system of the 
world is strained to the breaking point. The countries directly 
concerned in the war have been compelled to withdraw millions 
of men from the industrial pursuits to send them to the battle- 
field. Their publie credit is rapidly being exhausted and private 
eredit has been practically annihilated. In the countries not 
engaged in the war the indirect effect has been almost as great. 
The whole of Europe, the whole of Asia, and the whole of South 
America are suffering from this condition. The one country on 
the globe which has been able to stand the strain and which will 
weather the commercial and financial storm is the United States 
of America. It is the one eountry to-day whose publie credit 
is at par and the one country where private credit on any terms 
is possible for the business man. It is the inflexible determina- 
tion of the Democratic administration to preserve the credit 
of the Federal Government. If the present administration had 
failed to do so through incompetence or political cowardice no 
more relentless critics would have appeared than these same 
stand-pat office seekers who are now criticizing the emergency 
tax. 


The only honest criticism which can be made of the action of 
the Democratic Congress in levying this emergency tax at this 
time is as to whether it was absolutely necessary to do so. On 
this point I quote for you some extracts from the message of 
the President of the United States, delivered before the Senate 
and House of Representatives on September 4, 1914: 


I come to you to-day promo py te Pag which I wish with all my 
heart I have been red; but it — duty which is very clear, 
and therefore I perform it without hesitation or apology. I como to 
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ask very earnestly that additional revenue be provided for the Govern- 
ment. 
During the month of August there was, as compared with the cor- 


responding month of last year, a falling off of $10,629,538 in the 
revenues collected from customs. A continuation of this decrease in 
the same proportion throughout the current fiscal year would probably 
mean a loss of customs revenues of from sixty to one hundred millions. 
I need not tell you to what this falling off is due. It is due, in chief 
part, not to the reductions recently made in the customs duties, but 
to the great decrease in importations; and that is due to the extra- 
ordinary extent of the industrial area affected by the present war in 
Europe. Conditions have arisen which no man foresaw; they affect the 
whole world of commerce and economie production; and they must be 
faced and dealt with. 

It would be very dangerous in the present circumstances to create 
a moment's doubt as to the strength and sufficiency of the Treasury of 
the United States, its ability to assist, to steady, and sustain the finan- 
cial operations of the country’s business 

In order to meet every demand upon the Treasury without delay or 
peradyenture and in order to keep the Treasury strong, unquestionably 
strong, and strong throughout the present anxieties, I respectfully urge 
that an additional revenue of $100,000,000 be raised through internal 
taxes devised in your wisdom to meet the emergency. The only sug- 
gestion I take the liberty of making is that such sources of revenue be 
chosen as will begin to yield at once and yield with a certain and 
constant flow. 

I can not close without expressing the confidence with which I ap- 
roach a Congress, with regard to this or any other matter, whic’ 
as shown so untiring a devotion to pane duty, which has responded 

to the needs of the Nation throughout a long session despite inevitable 
fatigue and personal sacrifice, and so large a proportion of whose 
Mannare have devoted their whole time and energy to the business of 
the country. 


Those who oppose the tax and seek to make political capital 
out of it must show that they could have sustained the credit of 
the Government and prevented a panic by some other means. 
The memory of the Republican panic of 1907 is too fresh in our 
minds to put much confidence in the promises of the stand-pat 
politicians. 

We can not, however, let our stand-pat friends off quite so 
easily. We charge them with haying left the Government of 
the United States in a condition of financial weakness, which 
would inevitably have brought widespread disaster upon the 
American people if it had been allowed to continue. They left 
us with a banking and currency system which was outworn, 
weak, and dangerous. It had brought on three panics, widespread 
and disastrous—the panic of 1873, that of 1893, and that of 
1907. It made the American people the helpless victims of 
stock gamblers’ panics, which they did not cause and which 
they were powerless to control. It made legitimate business 
the slave of the stock exchange of Wall Street. The standpat- 
ters left us also under the bondage of the protective tariff. 

Under that policy most of the expenses of the Government 
were met by high protective tariffs on imports. It is the fail- 
ure of the revenue from imports which has caused the expected 
deficit in the Federal Treasury. The Democratic administration 
carried out one of its platform pledges more than a year ago 
in placing upon the statute books a valid income tax. The 
purpose of this is to place some fair share of the burdens of 
government upon accumulated wealth. It is in direct contrast 
to the Republican stand-pat policy of taxing consumption and 
the necessaries of life. It is fortunate for the country that the 
income tax was successfully inaugurated before the present 
crisis. The loss in Federal reyenue has been due almost en- 
tirely to the sudden reduction in the quantity of imports caused 
by the paralysis of industry in Europe. If the Federal Gov- 
ernment had proceeded on the Republican policy of seeking its 
revenue largely from the duty on imports the war in Europe 
would have created widespread and permanent industrial de- 
pression in this country. The highest stand-pat tariff would 
have produced no more reyenue than the lowest tariff, because 
the goods from which the revenue could be collected are not 
being shipped in from abroad. If the income tax were not in 
operation, the Federal Government, instead of needing $100,- 
000,000 additional revenue, would have needed $200,000,000. 
This is shown by the figures of the Treasury Department. Dur- 
ing the 10 months of 1913 in which the income tax was in op- 
eration a total of a little over $70,000,000 was collected. If 
the Jaw had been in operation for the full 12 months of the 
year, including the month of January, when most dividends 
are paid, the total collections would have run over $90,000,000. 
This amount would have been lost to the Federal Treasury 
if the income tax had not been on the statute books. Such loss 
of revenue would haye doubled the inevitable deficit of the 
Federal Treasury and more than doubled the danger to indus- 
trial conditions throughout the country. It would have made it 
impossible for the Federal Treasury to have left any of its 
money on deposit with the banks. The banks would then have 
had to call in all of their loans from the merchants, manufac- 
turers, contractors, and business men. Business enterprises 
would have been paralyzed and the employment of labor would 
have ceased. Is it possible that our stand-pat friends are urg- 
ing this upon the American people as a reason for their return 


to power? The truth is that, facing a great international 
catastrophe, which has wrecked the business system of every 
other nation on the globe, the United States of America, in the 
firm hands of the Democratic administration, has recovered its 
balance and is forging to the front toward a period of renewed 
prosperity. The calamity howlers are almost abashed and 
silenced by the indications on every side of the strength and 
solvency of the American business world. Factories are resum- 
ing operations all over the country. A tremendous demand for 
American goods has been created, and the capital and credit 
to meet this demand will be firmly established by the system 
of Federal reserve banks. The horizon of foreign trade is 
widening. The products of the great Southwest are seeking a 
profitable market, a market which means ready gold. Horses 
and mules, beef cattle of every grade, wheat and corn are be- 
ing rushed to market. The clearings of the Kansas City banks 
for the month of September, 1914, during a period of the 
greatest financial strain, were only slightly less than the clear- 
ings for the same period in 1913, and were higher in proportion 
than any other city in the world. During one week of Septem- 
ber, 1914, the bank clearings of Kansas City passed St. Louis 
by $70,000, and Kansas City attained the fifth place among 
the cities of the United States for the first time in our his- 
tory. 

I am frank to say that the war-revenue tax has been inten- 
tionally made of a temporary character so that it may be re- 
pealed promptly as soon as normal conditions are restored. 
For my part, I believe that at least one-half of it may be re- 
pealed during the coming session of Congress, which begins in 
December, 1914. But the effect of promptly passing such an 
emergency measure was to strengthen the credit of the Federal 
Government and enable it to aid the business world in meeting 
the sudden collapse of international credit. Reinforcements 
and reserves are not always needed in every battle, but the 
fact that they are at hand and can be used if necessary has 
won many a victory. 

But I am not yet through with out standpat friends. I 
should like to inquire, in all kindness, which of the Democratic 
policies they would reverse if they were fortunate enough to 
be returned to power. What Democratic laws would they re- 
peal? Will they answer these questions frankly to the Ameri- 
can voter? 

Would they restore the Payne-Aldrich tariff bill? 

Would they repeal the income tax, which places a measure of 
the burden of government upon accumulated wealth? 

Would they tax wealth or want? 

Would they repeal the Federal reserve act, which has divorced 
legitimate business from the stock gambling of Wall Street and 
has prevented the recurrence of industrial panics, and under 
which Kansas City has become the financial center of the 
Southwest? 

Would they restore the panic-breeding currency laws which 
made possible the indefensible industrial depression of 
1907? 

Would they reestablish the bread lines in New York, Phila- 
delphia, Pittsburgh, and Wheeling, which disgraced the dark 
winter of 1907-8, when people were starving in the East while 
the West was full of corn and cattle that could not get to mar- 
ket on account of the heavy deposits of Federal money to aid 
Wall Street? 

Would they repeal the Democratic agricultural-extension bill, 
against which not a single Republican vote in either House of 
Congress was cast? 

Would they repeal the Federal Trade Commission, created to 
prevent the growth of industrial trusts, against which bill not 
a Republican voted in the House? 

Would they reject the Bryan peace treaties? 

Would they reverse the policy of peace, friendship, and firm 
refusal to enter into entangling foreign alliances, which was 
taught by Washington, repudiated when we acquired the Philip- 
pines, and revived by Woodrow Wilson in his dealings with our 
neighboring countries? 

Do they regret that America is at peace while all of the 
world is at war, and that no American boys are stretched 
upon foreign battle fields or in the fever camps of distant 
lands? 

Would they abolish the direct election of United States Sen- 
ators by the people? 

Would they restore corruption of politics by repealing the 
laws requiring the publication of campaign expenses? 

Would they reestablish the power of Federal courts to issue 
injunctions in labor disputes without notice, and to brand thou- 
sands of respectable citizens as criminals, and to send men to 
jail without a trial by jury? 
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Would they again play into the hands of the railroads by aid- 
ing the filibustering Senators to block the improvement of in- 
land waterways? 

Would they abandon the improvement of the Missouri River 
between. Kansas City and St. Louis, down which stream is now 
moving 3,000 tons of freight every month, more than 65 per cent 
of which is wheat and flour? 

Would they kill the Children’s Bureau of the National Goy- 
ernment, created at demand of the Christian women of America? 

Would they restore the gag rule of postal employees? 

Would they repeal the eight-hour legislation? 

Would they repeal the laws enlarging and strengthening the 
Department of Labor? 

Would they abolish the inspection of boilers of locomotives? 

Would they close the mine-rescue stations or repeal any of 
the safety-device provisions which have saved the lives and 
limbs of American toilers and preserved the breadwinners of 
thousands of American families? 

Are they against good roads? 

Do they wish to withdraw Government funds from the banks 
at crop-moying time rather than to lay a tax on beer and auto- 
mobiles? 

Let our stand-pat friends be frank with the voters and point 
out which of these laws are so dangerous to the peace and 
safety of the American people that they ought to be repealed. 
Let them test fully the sentiment of the American yoter. The 
answer they will get from the people will be that more bene- 
ficial legislation has been enacted in the 18 months of the Demo- 
cratic rule than in the previous 18 years of stand-pat domina- 
tion. 

All over this proud land of ours to-day, wherever an Ameri- 
ean citizen labors and produces, wherever honest toil adds to 
the wealth of the Nation and makes this old world a better 
place to live in—on the farm, in the factory, at the forge, in 
the mines, behind the counter of the village store, on all the 
countless railroad trains that fly like busy shuttles through 
the warp and woof of American commerce—wherever labor 
knows its own rights and demands the just reward of its own 
efforts, wherever business demands freedom and enlarged op- 
portunities, there is going up a great song of triumph which 
swells into a note of confidence in the administration of Wood- 
row Wilson and the work of the Democratic Congress. 


Emergency Revenue Legislation. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM A. CULLOP, 


OF INDIANA, 
IN Tun House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Friday, September 25, 1914, 
On the bill (H. R. 18891) to increase the internal revenue, and for other 
purposes, 


Mr. CULLOP. Mr. Speaker, the administration of Woodrow 
Wilson challenges the consideration of every patriotic and 
thoughtful American, because of its wise, progressive, and con- 
structive legislation. Since March 4, 1913, the Democratic Party 
has been in control of the executive and legislative departments 
of the Government, and has during that short period given the 
country more beneficial legislation than has been enacted in the 
last quarter of a century. The Democratic Party pledged the 
people if intrusted with power it would enact remedial legisla- 
tion for the improvement of conditions, the enlargement of 
opportunities for the individual, and curtail the rights of the 
special interests, and it has fulfilled its promises. 

This has been an administration noted for performance, the 
redemption of its pledges made the people. By its marvelous 
achievements, its careful and conscientious discharge of duty, 
its fidelity to the welfare of the people, it has earned and wou 
the confidence of the country more than any other in the history 
of this great Nation It has shirked no duty, evaded no promise, 
or shifted no responsibility, but has, with marked ability and 
great courage, met every responsibility and performed every 
requirement demanded of it to the complete satisfaction of a 
great majority of the people. When President Wilson assumed 
the duties of his great office he was confronted with mighty 
questions for settlement, upon the solution of which depended 
the welfare of the people of the Nation, more than any Chief 
Magistrate since the days of Abraham Lincoln. Ripe in scholar- 
ship, wise in statesmanship, and thoroughly versed about con- 
ditions he was equipped for the great work deyolying upon him 


and soon demonstrated he was master of the situation and fully 
competent to handle the great questions to the complete satis- 
faction of the country, which he has so admirably done. By 
the able, conservative, and courageous manner in which he has 
discharged the great duties imposed upon him he has convinced 
the people of his splendid qualifications for the Chief Magistracy 
of this great Nation and earned and won the confidence of the 
people as no other President has ever done. He enjoys the 
gratitude of the people for the great work he has performed, 
for the advancement of every legitimate business, and for the 
uplift of humanity. 

Upon assuming the duties of his great office, he dedicated 
himself to the great work he had been called to perform—work 
of greater magnitude and more importance to the welfare of 
the people than had fallen upon any other President in recent 
years. A large majority of the Congress was in full sympathy 
with his policies, in hearty cooperation with his efforts to re- 
live the people of the burdens imposed upon them by the misrule 
of the Republican Party, through the influence of the Toryism 
which had dominated it for years, during all of which time 
special privilege had thrived, combinations in restraint of trade 
had multiplied, and trusts had exploited the public unchal- 
lenged. The effort to reform these abuses constituted a stupen- 
dous task and met with stubborn resistance, because of their 
long standing. They had grown defiant and bitterly contested 
eyery proposition directed at their control or diminution of 
power. But this did not prevent the adoption of the reforms 
the party had been commissioned by the people to carry out for 
their relief, the improvement of conditions and the enlargement 
and equalization of opportunities. The work assigned by the 
people was to be performed, it mattered not what opposition 
might array itself, or how stubbornly it might resist the effort. - 
It has been done, the duty discharged according to the wishes of 
the people, and the result highly satisfactory to the country. 

It has succeeded in adopting more reforms, enacted more 
needed legislation, and secured more relief for the people than 
has been done in the preceding half a century. We take pleasure 
in calling attention to some of the more important features of 
this administration and ask consideration for its great and use- 
ful work. 

It has driven the corrupt lobby which special interest main- 
tained from the National Capitol; abolished the dollar diplo- 
macy established by the Republican Party; enacted a law re- 
quiring publicity of campaign contributions before as well as 
after the election, so the people could know before they voted 
who, if anyone, was financing the campaign of the candidates; 
it has enacted a law for the election of United States Senators 
by a direct vote of the people, so that this year, for the first 
time in the history of the Republic, 32 United States Senators 
will be elected by ballot at the coming November election; it 
has enacted an income-tax law whereby wealth heretofore 
escaping taxation is compelled to pay its proportion of the bur- 
dens of the Government, and thereby relieves the poor of that 
amount heretofore borne by them; it repealed the odious Payne- 
Aldrich tariff law and enacted the Underwood tariff, reducing 
duties which averaged 47 cents on the dollar to duties averag- 
ing 28 cents on the dollar, and which provides ample revenues 
under normal conditions to pay the expenses of the Government, 
leaving a surplus each year, and without injury to a single 
legitimate industry or reducing the wages of a single employee 
or without serious interruption to the business of the country; 
it passed a banking and currency law, which provides for the 
issuing of our currency on what we own instead of what we 
owe—on our assets instead of our liabilities, as was the case 
under the old law—making it possible to pay off our public 
debt, which could not have been done under the old system, 
and which will furnish the country an elastic currency system 
adjustable to the requirements of business, which can be ex- 
panded and contracted as the exigencies of the country make 
necessary, and broke the grip of Wall Street on the country’s 
finances, destroying its power to create a panic whenever its 
avarice prompted; it has extended the parcel-post system, de- 
stroying the express monopoly and reducing the cost of trans- 
portation, bringing convenience and good service to the people; 
it enacted the Lever extension law, providing better opportuni- 
ties for the farmers of this country, the improyement of their 
conditions; it has appropriated $600,000 to provide a remedy 
for the extermination of hog cholera, which last year entailed 
a loss on our farmers of $73,000,000 from the ravages of this 
disease alone, causing a shortage in our meat supply; it 
adopted a law requiring the physical valuation of the property 
of railroads, which will necessarily reduce the charges for 
transportation and eliminate the water from stocks and bonds; 
it has passed a law requiring the disputes between labor and 
capital to be submitted to arbitration, preventing a resort to 
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force and the shutting down of industries; it has enacted a law 
providing for jury trials for persons charged with indirect con- 
tempt of courts, laws to preserve the constitutional right of the 
citizen to have trial by jury; it has passed laws for the develop- 
ment of Alaska, to preserve its natural resources for our citi- 
zens, and to prevent the Guggenheims, Cunninghams, and their 
confederates from appropriating it, to the detriment of the peo- 
ple of the country; it has enacted conservation legislation which 
will preserve our great natural resources as a legacy for the 
people and prevent them from becoming the prey of the ex- 
ploiter, the buccaneer, and the special interests, in order that 
they may be developed by the bona fide citizen and prove a 
heritage to the real settler, whose purpose is to develop and be- 
come a home builder in the Republic; it has enacted antitrust 
laws based on the Golden Rule, They must do unto- others as 
they would have others do unto them,” compelling them to 
abandon unfair cutthroat competition, cease discrimination be- 
tween purchasers of their goods, relinquish control of competi- 
tors acquired under the “ holding company” system, obey court 
decrees, surrender the enormous power wielded through inter- 
locking directorates, unfold their financial operations to the 
scrutiny of the people through the medium of the Interstate 
Trade Commission; it has passed laws fostering the develop- 
ment of commerce at home and abroad and opened the way 
for this great Nation to capture the commerce of the world. 

It has adopted a foreign policy of peace, justice, and friend- 
ship, not one of suffering, debt, and war. It did not send the 
best manhood of America to die in defense of special interests 
in Mexico and entail an enormous debt as a legacy to. future 
generations. It has preserved peace while all Europe is en- 
gaged in the throes of the greatest war of all the ages, entailing 
a cost of $55,000,000 per day: It has broken up the money 
trust and transferred the control of the money of the country 
from the buccaneers of high finance in Wall Street to the Gov- 
ernment at Washington, so that financial magnates can not 
manipulate its control and through greed and avarice contract 
or inflate its volume as the selfish interests may dictate, and 
made financial panics impossible. It takes the people’s money 
in the United States Treasury and places it in the banks of the 
country to assist in moving the crops, operating the industries, 
and employing labor, while the Republicans took it and placed 
it in Wall Street to assist stock gamblers and financial brokers 
to wring from the people in distress usurious interest and 
inconseionable commissions. It has broken up the partnership 
existing for years between rotten politics and rotten business 
and made it possible for the people to control the business of 
this the greatest Nation in all the world. 

Can any other administration in the history of this great 
Nation point to as many marvelous achievements; to such 
splendid work in behalf of the people? It truly has been an 
administration of performances, of the enactment of progressive 
and constructive legislation, of the adoption of wise, frugal pol- 
icies, redounding to the betterment of the masses, the increase 
of the opportunities of the individual. Republicans high in the 
couneils of their party, lashed and scorned by an indignant 
public opinion because of the failure of their party when in 
power to enact legislation in the interest of the people, to pro- 
mote the welfare of the country, were compelled to vote for the 
enactment of these meritorious measures. Every one of the 
laws enacted by this administration received the votes of lead- 
ing Republicans in both branches of Congress on their final 
passage. Republicans by their conduct are estopped from 
criticizing them. They either ought to quit voting for Demo- 
cratie measures or quit criticizing them. Consistency requires 
them to do one or the other. 


If the Republicans were returned to power, what one of these 
splendid measures do they propose to repeal and what do they 
propose to adopt in lieu of the same? What changes would 
they make? Do they propose to repeal the Underwood tariff 
law, that furnishes ample revenues for the Government, with a 
surplus of $34,000,000 the first year, and reenact the odious 
Payne-Aldrich tariff? It was the issue in 1912 and was only 
indorsed by 2 States—Vermont and Utah—with only four elec- 
toral yotes each, out of the 48 States composing the great sis- 
terhood of States of the American Union. Is that their propo- 
sition? If it is, I would remind them it is the worst discredited 
legislation of any ever enacted by Congress in its entire history. 
If not that, then what do they propose? Can they point to a 
single measure they would repeal and tell us what they would 
enact in its place? On this proposition they are silent, because 
they know the people of this country approve these measures, 
the policies of this administration, and indorse its high-minded, 
candid, open manner of dealing with the public. 

The people will indorse this great work by their ballots at 
the coming election, as they know full well that the President 


would be powerless to carry out his progressive and constructive 
policies without a majority in both branches of Congress in full 
sympathy to cooperate with him. They know that the great 
war now raging in Europe is doing for our industrial system 
what a high protective tariff system has failed to do—that it 
has practically eliminated all importations from Europe. Their 
mills, factories, and farms are out of operation; their men are 
in the field in line of battle; their merchant marine is out of 
commission; their argosies of commerce no longer plow the bil- 
lows of the sea; and they know when the war is over it will 
take time to start their industries, to recapture their once 
splendid commerce. Their debt, occasioned by the war, will be 
enormous, provision for its payment must be made, revenues 
must be provided for this purpose, and this will require the 
greatest effort and best thought they possess. The people know 
this is our golden opportunity. It is said “that opportunity 
knocks but once at a person’s door.” It is knocking at ours 
now. Shall we seize the opportunity and make the best of it? 
We have our own markets without competition and an oppor- 
tunity to capture those of many other nations. We are able, if 
we will, to do it. The people know full well at the conclusion of 
this awful European war that there will have to be a recon- 
struction of the economic and industrial system of every leading 
nation in the world. Conditions make it inevitable, and our 
people who have stood for a protective policy will face about 
and oppose it; other nations heretofore opposing it will favor 
it, because emerging from the gigantie struggle now raging 
within their confines will make it absolutely essential to sur- 
vive and recover from the severe ordeal through which they are 
passing. Woodrow Wilson, with his great wisdom, his lofty. 
patriotism, is needed at the head of this great Nation, with a 
Democratice Congress in sympathy with him, to work ont our 
destiny in this great reconstruction work. He is the man for 
the task; he above all others is equipped for this great, impor- 
tant duty. The people know their interests are safe in his 
hands, that the business of this country is safe in charge of a 
Democratic Congress, and that this administration will lead 
them safely through the perils of the great crisis and into the 
haven of peace, prosperity, and industrial grandeur; that it will 
advance the standard of our country, and that under its wise 
and efficient guidance the cause of every individual, it matters 
not how humble, will be protected and promoted. 


Rivers and Harbors. 


— 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. FRANK CLARK, 


OF FLORIDA, 


In THE House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, October 12, 1914. 


Mr. CLARK of Florida. Mr. Speaker, under the leave granted 
to me to extend by remarks in the Recorp I include resolutions 
adopted by the Board of Trade at Ocala with reference to rivers 
and harbors, 

The resolutions are as follows: 


MARION County Boanp OP TRADE, 
Ocala, Flu., October 7, 1914. 
Whereas many questions of vital 3 have arisen and are to be 
made — for the future welfare of Florida; and 


constituents as well as the whole 
Whereas the introduction in the House of Representatives of the Sixty- 
third Congress; second session, of bill known as H. R. 18780, Sep- 
tember 14. 1914, entitled A bill to equalize transportation rates on 
vegetables, citrus fruit, and other fruits transported from one State 
to to other States of the United States,” = one of the best movements 
inaugurated at this session: Therefore be it 
Resolved; That the Marion. County Board of Trade wishes to empha- 
size its confidence in our Representative, and: to indorse him for his ac- 
tion along the line of relief to be given through his bill, which comes 
at — an opportune time. Just when through the efforts of the 
— * trade the Vegetable Marketing Bureau of Florida is being 


or eesoived, Furthermore . — we extend our sincere thanks and ap 
reciation. for 
ashington in 


thia 
culture and heads of his — in the interest of 
distribution of the vegetable products of our State 
Resolwed, That —— y is authorized to certify to the adoption 
— N sete tie pebiten re same Hon. FRANK CLARK and 
r cation. 
[SEAL] p J. D. Rooney, Secretary. 
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The Wilson Administration—The Character of Its Leader- 
ship—The Record of Its Achievement. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. MAURICE CONNOLLY, 


OF IOWA. 
Is tHe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuesday, June 23, 1914. 


Mr. CONNOLLY of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, I wish to take up 
the time allotted to me to present some views upon the Wilson 
administration, its leadership, and its record. 

In the evolution of politics it is the sincerity of the man that 
counts to-day. It is his sense of honor and integrity toward the 
people that should impress this generation. Personal ambition 
and political opportunism have a tendency to blind many public 
men toward their duties and toward their contract with the 
electorate. 

We sometimes hear that a man is congressional “size” or 
gubernatorial “ size,” or has the proportions for whatever office 
he may aspire to, and this standard has in the past sometimes 
been measured by superficial ability, by brilliancy, by lingual 
and oratorical accomplishments, but the great thinking and 
progressive forces of the American people to-day realize that 
gifts and talents when directed toward personal ambitions with- 
out regard to consistency, comprise not forces for the benefit 
of the people, but elements that operate against the best inter- 
ests of the people. 

No matter what their talents may be, work of genuine labor 
is often impeded by men who, in the mirror of self-contempla- 
tion, decide that there is a great political future beyond. The 
men who can serve the people to the best adyantage are not 
those who have a consuming ambition for personal glorification ; 
men who keep constantly before them their political possibilities 
and shape their actions accordingly, backing and filling, shifting 
from one foot to the other, bowing at this moment in one direc- 
tion, and, at the smile of promise, turning again in another 
direction. 

I believe the people of this country want to decide themselves 
as to the potentiality for good in their public men, and that so- 
called “size” for office does not depend upon the talents of 
ambitious men, but rather upon the size of the soul, the con- 
science, and the heart of men who work sincerely, if quietly, to 
carry out the program of pledges to the people who gave them 
office; and herein lies the power and the force for good in that 
dignified, earnest, modest, and conscientious servant of the peo- 
ple who now occupies the White House. 

THE PEERLESS LEADER, 

Against the background of Democracy there loom large and 
illustrious figures. In this present hour and under this adminis- 
tration we see the face and figure of one who for many years has 
blazed the way through the wilderness of privilege and pro- 
tected interests toward the promised land of popular rule. 

Democracy contemplates with affection the pioneer work of 
this great protector of popular rights, and no ridicule, no shafts 
of irony, that come from the bows of privilege can spoil our 
estimate of his works for mankind. The great moral forces not 
only of this country, but of the world, get inspiration from the 
purity in his life, from the virile morality, and Christian char- 
acter of the great commoner—William Jennings Bryan. 

Again in this hour against this background of Democracy we 
see the figure of a great party leader, a man of splendid judg- 
ment, rare diplomacy, self-sacrificing qualities, who, in the prep- 
aration of a great tariff bill, set an example for legislation of 
this character by baring the breast of his own district to the 
knife of tariff revision. The history of this administration can 
not overlook the work of Oscar W. UNDERWOOD. 

Once more in this hour of Democratic leadership our eyes turn 
with affection and pride toward the splendid features of one 
whose hair has grown gray in the labor of love for his party and 
its principles; of one who almost touched the presidential chair 
in the drama of the Baltimore convention; one whose great, 
rugged honesty, sincerity, and integrity of purpose are known 
to every Member of the House of Representatives when they see 
stepping up to the chair of that great body the stalwart oak of 
the Democratic Congress—CHAmMpP CLARK, of Missouri. 

ACHIEVEMENTS OF WILSON. 

These are men who have hewed to principle. In the same 
atmosphere and in this same frame of great Democratic figures 
there is silhouetted the form and features of a man who in 
practice has kept the party faith—who in practice has ad- 


dressed himself to the redemption of party pledges, who upon 
trial has thrown his soul and heart and mind unreservedly into 
the battle for the protection of the people's rights. There is 
kindness in his smile; there is sympathy in his eye; there is 
deep concern of the responsibility of his high office. There is 
firmness in the jaw that has carried the country through the 
most critical and delicate situations to which the Democratic 
Party fell heir. 

No personal ambition, no spirit of bombast, no self-exploita- 
tion, no weakness for publicity or public clamor has affected his 
earnest, serious purpose to do for the great American people 
445 which God has given him the light to do. And what a 
rial. 

Almost insuperable obstacles placed in his path, ambushed by 
special interests, waylaid by the representatives of protected 
monopoly, threatened by the desperadoes of plunder, who felt 
that under his guidance the agencies of government might be 
wrested from their control and get back to the people who 
created them. 

Woodrow Wilson, the man of heart and iron. The heart that 
beats in sympathy with equality of justice to mankind. The 
iron of resolution that has turned from the easiest way to the 
stony, stubborn, jagged path of plain duty. 

In turning from the principal actors and leaders in the admin- 
istration let us turn to the policies which they assisted in 
guiding and promulgating. 

REVISION OF THE TARIFF. 

Turning to the tariff, our party kept its preelection pledges of 
a genuine revision downward. The man at the helm of De- 
mocracy felt the obligations upon this matter of tariff legisla- 
tion that were imposed upon the party as a result of the cam- 
paign of 1912; but if there had not been that sense of integrity 
as to our contract with the people on the tariff, from the stand- 
point of expediency, I question whether any party could gain 
any headway with the American people by attempting another 
adjustment of the tariff such as the Payne-Aldrich bill, the 
net result of which revision and the average of which revision 
would be up instead of down, and some of the schedules of 
which have been described by an Iowa Senator as representing 
a graft “greater than that of all of the graft of all the life 
insurance companies through all the ages.” 

It may be that in the new bill containing 4,000 or more items 
that there should creep in some error and some inequalities, but 
the Underwood-Simmons bill was written with a view of taking 
care of the interests of the great masses of the people and 
giving some relief to the consuming public and taking from 
privilege and special interests the fortress from which, like 
the barons of old, they exacted toll and tribute from the wage 
earner, the farmer, the merchant, and the manufacturer. 

The schedules of this bill were not written by any repre- 
sentatives of entrenched privilege or private monopoly, but by 
the representatives of the people. 

If after this tariff law has had a fair trial and a square deal 
before the American people, and it develops that in some of its 
provisions it works hardship anil does injustice and discrimi- 
nates against any legitimate industry you will find the Demo- 
cratic Party willing to correct such a condition, but the bill 
should be given a fair trial and a square deal. 

If Democracy is defeated, the pendulum will swing back to 
high protection, the benefits of which extremity will accrue 
even more conspicuously than in the past to a relatively small 
group of monopolists, the fortunes of whom to-day are so colos- 
sal as to be a menace and disturbing influence in American 
life. 

TARIFF AND THE FARMER. 

There has been a great cry about the Democratic tariff bill 
playing havoc with the farmer, but the Iowa farmer can recall 
years under Republican rule in which the prices of his products 
were infinitely less than they are at the present time. Great 
stress has been laid upon the importation of Argentine corn, 
but compare the present prices with the prices prevailing last 
year and recall that the entire output of corn in Argentina dur- 
ing the last year is equal to but one-third of the shortage of 
1913 in the United States as compared with 1912, so if Ar- 
gentina had sent us her entire crop it would make no appreci- 
able impression on prices throughout the United States. 

And when this bubble was exploded by the actual figures as 
available in the Department of Agriculture the cry of ruin was 
raised on account of the importation of Argentine beef. As far 
as beef is concerned, keep in mind the fact that in the matter of 
cattle, swine, and sheep, the number of meat animals declined 
greatly from January 1, 1912, to January 1, 1914, so with this 
condition of decrease of meat animals, with the rapid increase 
of population, and the present market prices the farmer has no 
occasion for alarm on this score, 
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How strangely these claims of the Republican Party in regard 
to the farmer and the tariff comport with the bold, bald, and 
unqualified statement of the present senior Senator from Iowa 
[Mr. CuMMINS], as shown in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD: 

I know that my friend from North Dakota Mr. MCCUMBER] does not 


agree with me in respect to these but I do not believe that we In 


from duty on 8,000,000 or 10,000,000 poss 

I do not believe that of the $700,000, 

we pour every year into. the els 
rice of a tithe of them. n peop. 
nited States and 1 em gees the world with a product 


, and it is idle for even 8 to 
Assert that the price of these products is directly aff by the pro- 
tective tariff. 


However, in former years Senator CuMMINs was an ardent 
advocate of free trade with Canada, his ideas on this subject 
being expressed in the Columbia Magazine, May, 1911, page 
222, as, follows: 

I shall go much further than to sa; 
ing for trade reciprocity with is signed, I shall be d. I 
C and 
Canada there should be absolute free trade in all things. To this I 
would make no exception, 

This idea of Senator Cummins under the fayored-nation 
clause would amount to. free trade with practically all nations 
or & breach of its treaty obligations. 

PRICES HAVE INCREASED, 

Data that are furnished over the signature of the Secretary 
of Agriculture himself show that corn, oats, buckwheat, butter, 
eggs, and chickens all indicate increases in prices over a year 
ago. 

In good time the farmers will realize what the Wilson ad- 
ministration has done for them in substantial tariff reductions. 
on all those things that he is obliged to buy. The Democratic 
administration has shown its interest and desire for the ad- 
vancement, welfare, and happiness of the American farmer by 
its substantial appropriation for farm and demonstration work, 
the encouragement of the corn, potato, and other demonstration 
elubs; appropriations looking to the elimination of hog cholera 
acd other epidemics that beset the farmer; the spirit and tone 
of its good-roads legislation, which means from the farm to 
the market, and the development. of a scientific system of 
markets. 

The American farmer is not without gratitude, and he recalls 
the patriotic action of a Democratic Secretary of the Treasury 
by the deposit of $50,000,000 that the crops. might be moved. 
This was a concrete instance of Democratic willingness to aid 
the farmer and his operations. It allayed fear, prevented strin- 
gency, and for the first time we were able to show our inde- 
pendence at a critical time toward the banks of Wall Street. 

The American farmer also, in his earnest wisdom, appre- 
ciates that the Democratic Party is one of performance, and 
so he looks with confidence and favor upon the present efforts 
of the Democrats of the House to evolve a rural-eredits bill by 
which the farmer may obtain credit upon long time and at a low 
rate of interest. 

Substantial works like these enumerated should appeal to the 
Towa farmer. 

I commend to the Iowa farmer an article by George P. Hamp- 
ton, entitled “The administration fighting for the people’s 
rights,” which appears in the Pennsylvania Grain News, July, 
1914, and which is backed up by the master of the grange, and 
shows conclusively why the farmers should earnestly support 
the Wilson administration. As far as possible I shall endeavor 
to supply copies of this article to those interested. 

NEW INCOME-TAX LAW. 

In connection with the tariff, the Wilson administration de- 
serves the approval of progressive people in the enactment of 
the income-tax law—a law for which the people had been con- 
tending for over a quarter of a century; a law that has 
obtained in many of the most advanced countries of the world. 

It places the burden of taxation upon those who can best 
sustain it, and inordinate wealth is thereby required to bear 
its just proportion. Civilized nations recognize the income tax 
as among the fairest and most equitable forms of taxation. 

Surely the progressive thought of Iowa will indorse this ad- 
ministration for that great constructive measure, the Federat 
reserve act, the new bill of rights of our currency system, under 
which the member banks: can rediscount their paper to. the 
extent of the agricultural, manufacturing, and commercial re- 
quirements, 

The Government controls the issuance of the new currency 
and the governing board. This bill does away with the old sys- 
tem of centralization of the people’s money in Wall Street and 
makes it possible for those who create the national wealth to 
reap the benefits, 


that when an agreement provid- 


Then, as to the matter of trust legislation, the character of 
these Democratic: measures: is. such that the bill creating an 
Interstate Trade Commission had so little opposition that it 
was passed without a roll call. 

The Democratic act—H. R. 15657—supplementing the exist- 
ing law against unlawful restraints and monopolies had only 54 
votes against it, and the bill to prevent overissuance of stocks 
and bends had but 8 Republican votes recorded against it. 

SQUARE. DEAL ron LABOR, 


Besides these great basic pledges, our Democratic adminis- 
tration has: wrought mightily in the interests of the people. It 
is the real friend of American labor, and has shaped its legisla- 
tion to give to labor a square deal. Among other measures, it 
passed the industrial arbitration act by which the great indus- 
trial transportation companies and their millions of employees 
can adjust their differences: through mediation, conciliation, and 
arbitration. 

This administration has caused to be signed treaties with 
more than half the nations of the world providing for arbitra- 
tion of international disputes, thus advancing the day when 
peace may settle among the people of the world and the stu- 
pendous expenditures of war and its horrors may be minimized. 

Although the elements controlling huge concessions and vast 
interests in Mexico condemn the Wilson policy, events are vin- 
dicating the President's course in regard to the sister Republic, 
and to the peace-loving people of Iowa his effort to avoid the 
dire results of a long and bloody war should be most gratifying. 
If by this policy alone war shall be averted, President Wilson 
is 5 to the support and indorsement of the American 
people. 

It is impossible in the compass of this address to enumerate 
all of the legislative benefits to the American people that have 
been enacted under the Wilson administration; but that which 
I would impress upon fair-minded people is that the Wilsen ad- 
ministration is essentially committed to a program “of the 
people, for the people, and by the people.” 

When Senator Cummarss so sharply criticized and ridiculed 
the President and his policies and spoke of the distress that 
had accompanied the enactment of Democratic legislation, he 
attuned his voice and qualified himself as a member of the 
vested interests. 

FOR THE ADMINISTRATION. 

In answer to any eriticism of my support of the administra- 
tions’ legislative policies, I will say that that support was 
cheerfully extended, because I felt that the Wilson administra- 
tion was distinctly on the side of the people. If the President 
should pursue a policy against the interests of the people, then, 
and then only, would my support be withdrawn. 

The note of progressiveism at this time seems absent in the 
voice of the senior Senator from Iowa, and his present praise 
of the old protection tariff bills does not harmonize with his 
previous utterances upon these lines, and suggests that he is 
undergoing a political reincarnation. 

His attitude toward the President does not harmonize with 
the accredited view of the junior Senator and some members of 
the progressive wing of his party. His allusion to industrial 
distress can not be borne out by the news items in commercial 
and industrial centers, and the pretextile, woolen, tin, and steel 
industries become discredited by the trades journals in these 
different lines. 

I have too much faith in the intelligence and the discernment 
of the people of America to think that they will be led astray 
by these assaults upon this administration on the part of the 
special interests and great combinations of wealth. 

NONPARTISAN INTERESTS, 
Now, it is not that these interests care more about the name 


of hostility and attack. 

There would not be this desperate effort to oust. the Demo- 
erats, from control, because the Democratic Party would look 
all right to them, and I wish to pound home this idea that be- 
cause Wilson administration is removing the Government 
from the zone of privilege back to the people, where it belongs, 
hostility should have the effect of unifying 
this country regardless of partisanship or party 
the patrio 
in. 
that they will not be unhorsed by privilege. 

And it is up to the peopie also to support the President in his 
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from any difficulties with Japan, and has also kept us out of 
war with Mexico, and thus saved our country from a billion or 
more war tax and a possible death list of hundreds of thousands. 
Notwithstanding the criticism of some of the Republicans, in- 
cluding that of Senator Cumamys, of my own State, of the 
“ watchful waiting,’ I feel sure that the peace-loving people of 
the United States will approve the President’s course. We are 
showing to the world by this policy our devotion to the prin- 
ciples of peace and our appreciation of the obligations of an 
advanced civilization and enlightened humanity. May the spirit 
of the Prince of Peace guide us in our relations with the family 
of nations. May the Stars and Stripes continue to typify the 
sentiment and send forth the Christian and potential message 
of the ages, “ Peace on earth, good will toward men.” 

My sentiments of love of country were inculcated in earliest 
childhood at the knees of a mother who was born, you might 
say, within the shadow of Bunker Hill upon soil consecrated 
by the blood of the forefathers. Her feryid . Americanism 
pointed out to me the sacred liberties and the basic principles 
of our free governments, and imposed on me as an American the 
obligation of protection and support of these essential liberties 
throughout life. 


River and Harbor Bill. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. J. CHARLES LINTHICUM, 


OF MARYLAND, 


In tHe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Tuesday, September 29, 1914, 


On the bill (H. R. 13811) making appropriations for the construction, 
repair, and preservation of certain public works on rivers and harbors, 
and for other purposes. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Mr. Speaker, I shall vote to concur in the 
Senate amendment providing $20,000,000 to be expended under 
the direction of the Secretary of War and the supervision of 
the Chief of Engineers for the preservation and maintenance of 
existing rivers and harbors work, and for the prosecution of 
such projects heretofore authorized as may be most desirable 
in the interests of commerce and navigation. I must confess, 
however, that I deeply regret that the gentlemen of the Senate 
who so long considered this bill did not indicate those items to 
which they objected and which they consider “pork.” There 
are many items absolutely necessary to the development of the 
great water system of our land, which by their action will be 
seriously delayed if not altogether defeated. 

I have given close attention to the comments and criticisms 
in reference to this bill. A number of gentlemen from inland 
States apparently fail to realize that the seaboard cities of the 
land are its gateways to the people of the world. They appear 
to quite overlook the fact that through these gateways flow 
annually that vast volume of commerce which we carry on with 
other nations of the earth, that through these ports come and 
go the many tourists and the thousands of immigrants who 
yearly flock to our shores. If these gentlemen will pause for 
a moment to consider the importance of these gateways, with 
their ever-increasing traffic, I feci sure that objections which 
they may entertain relative to their improvement will be sub- 
ordinated to the desire to do that which is essential to the great- 
est good of the great majority of our people, for the welfare 
of the great majority of our people is vitally involved and 
directly affected by legislation for the improyement of our rivers 
and harbors. 


RIVER AND HARBOR EXPENDITURES, 


I realize that many of the expenditures of Congress are the 
subject of protest or criticism because of the failure of an 
equitable distribution of benefits thereunder; but if there is one 
bill which ought to be safe from attack on that score, it is this 
annual appropriation for the improvement of our rivers and 
harbors. An appropriation for the erection of a publie building 
here or there at most is but local in its effect and appreciation. 
That is not true of this rivers and harbors bill, for the improve- 
ment of every harbor, the deepening of every river, the opening 
of every new channel of navigation places at the disposal of 
commerce another source of trade, and thereby ministers to the 
wants and comforts of thousands of people the majority of 
whom may liye at a distance remote from the place where the 
appropriation is expended. 

We can not bring the people of the West nearer the people 
of the East, we can not make less the distance between the 


people of the North and those of the South, but it is within 
our power to so improve the facilities of communication that 
those living distant from one another are conscious of that dis- 
tance only when they actually travel the same. When we im- 
proye the means of communication, when we make more numer- 
ous its channels, we do all that is within the power of man to 
obliterate those distances which separate him from his fellow 
man, In destroying the realization of the distanee which men 
live apart we also solidify our national unity. : 

Through the kindness of Providence and the foresight of our 
ancestors, we find ourselves in possession of a large portion of 
one of the great continents of the earth. Our Nation extends 
from the Atlantic coast on the east to the Pacific on the west. 
from the rolling plains of the Dominion of Canada on the north 
to the boundary of old Mexico and the Gulf of that name on 
the south. Within the area embraced by these boundaries we 
have one of the richest and most splendid sections of the earth. 
Climate of every variety; altitude from lowest to the highest; 
soil adaptable to the raising of nearly every fruit and vege- 
table man requires for his sustenance and comfort, are within 
our possession. This vast expanse of territory is watered by a 
network of streams extending from its interior to the St. Law- 
rence River on the north, to the Atlantic on the east, to the 
Gulf of Mexico on the south, and to the Pacific on the west. 
These streams are the drainage channels of the country, and 
centuries before the foot of a white mam trod this ground these 
channels were the highways of trayel. 

UTILIZATION OF OUR WATERWAYS. 


The Indian, with an eye keen to the utilization of nature’s 
gifts, made these rivers not only the pathways of his travel 
but the highways of his primitive commeree. Our fathers, tak- 
ing a page from the red man’s book, did likewise, and the 
rivers were our first channels of communication. But the dis- 
covery of steam and the invention of the steam engine diverted 
us from these natural lines of communication, and the latter 
half of the last century witnessed the girdling of our country 
with the steel bands of railroads, which usurped the functions 
of the water routes and became the chief carriers of our com- 
merce. 

Time has taught us that economy in transportation is one of 
the essentials of profitable commerce. As soon as we under- 
stood this we began to awaken to the importance of our water 
routes, with the result that there was brought home to us with 
increasing force the necessity of using, as did our fathers, those 
facilities for communication which nature has so abundantly 
provided. We began to realize, as we failed to understand 
many years before, that the cheapest and most effective means 
of communication is by the network of water routes which 
nature has provided. With the growth of this knowledge we 
began the improvement of our rivers and harbors, and we have 
been steadily building up a splendid means of internal com- 
munication that will afford us routes of interior traffic of the 
most economical character. 

MARYLAND'S INTEREST. 

The State in which is located the district I have the honor 
to represent is particularly interested in our waterways, for 
in the lap of Maryland lies the magnificent Chesapeake and 
those tributary waters which add to its splendor. With this 
arm of the sea before us, alive with the ships of all nations, 
we are not wanting in an object lesson of the extent to which 
the waterways of our country are the highways of commerce. 
To us is probably brought home more forcibly than to people 
situated in the interior of the country the realization that a 
nation’s commerce is one of its great pillars of civilization, in- 
creasing and diffusing knowledge as it promotes the exchange 
of the products of the people of one land for those of another. 

The city of Baltimore has spent many millions of dollars 
since the great fire of 1904 in building docks and piers for the 
accommodation ef vessels entering that port, but in the work 
so far done it has merely “scratched the surface.” There are 
yet miles of water front adjacent to and opposite the city along 
the Patapsco River, all of which can and will be improved by 
docks and piers, which will have abundant railroad facilities. 
With the utilization of this water front we will be enabled to 
expand our shipping facilities indefinitely and to accommodate 
any number of vessels coming into the port. 

INCREASING BUSINESS. OF OUR COAST PORTS., 

Take it within my own lifetime—a space of 46 years—and 
note our country’s development within that brief period. In 
1870 our population was 63,750,810, and we had 52,922 miles 
of railroad track in the country. To-day our railroad mileage 
has increased (according to the last statistical abstract of the 
United States) to 244,179 miles, and our population is now 
approximately 100,000,000. In 1870 the exports of the United 
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States amounted: to 8392,77 1,768, and its imports $435,958,408. 
In 1912 our exports had increased to $2,204,322,409, and our 
imports to $1,635,264,934. It will be seen from these figures 
that coincident with our increase in population came an in- 
crease in our trade with foreign nations; that to meet the 
increasing necessities of this trade we must improve our gate- 
ways of commerce and make them capable of the most efficient 
service. All of that stupendous yolume of imports and exports 
which flow to or from the various sections of our country must 
pass through the harbors of our seaboard cities. If you will 
consider the number of seaboard cities with good harbors you 
will find they are not in excess of what is required when you 
contemplate the traffic passing through them and the immense 
population which they serve. 

We should bear in mind that the thousands of miles of rail- 
road track over which a substantial portion of our internal 
commerce is carried, are not alone highways for the transpor- 
tation of goods of domestic origin, but are the arteries by which 
goods shipped abroad, or entering our country from abroad, are 
taken from or distributed to the people of the several States. 
Every extension of our railroads inyariably opens a new field 
for commerce and increases the amount of foreign goods 
brought into the country. Every increase in the consumption 
of imports is followed by increased imports, which result in an 
added burden upon our gateways of commerce. Unless we 
improved these gateways to meet the enlarged demands upon 
them, we should soon find our ports of entry overburdened 
through lack of facilities. In the face of such a situation the 
most vigorous opponent of these appropriations for river and 
harbor improvements can not fail to be impressed with the 
economic value of this work to facilitate and make better our 
channels of commerce. 

THE PENDING BILL. 


Maryland had but a few items in this bill, but the few she 
had, which will be eliminated by the Senate amendment, are 
of vast interest to my city and State. The item of $123,000 for 
the widening and deepening of Curtis Bay Channel at Balti- 
more is of much importance to us. The shipping from Curtis 
Bay aggregates a large sum, but the channel is too narrow and 
shallow for the larger boats to enter and take on full cargoes. 
To have deepened it to 35 feet would have been a benefit not 
only to the city and State, but to the Government as well, be- 
cause the large Government colliers which come for coal for the 
warships and naval stations are unable to load to their full 
capacity. Had this channel been deepened, the Baltimore & 
Ohio Railroad, which has a very large pier in that harbor, would 
have constructed another pier costing not less than a million 
dollars. They are in need of the pier, but it would be useless 
to them without the deeper channel provided in those sections 
of this bill which have been eliminated. . 

Other items in which we were particularly interested were 
those for the survey of Baltimore Harbor and its approaches 
and for the West Branch of the Patapsco River to Elkridge 
Landing. At this time, when so much money is being expended 
by the city of Baltimore upon many improvements, it would 
have been a splendid thing to have laid down by survey the 
harbor of the city and the approaches thereto, so that its needs 
for the years to come might have been definitely determined. 

Our city requires a wider and deeper channel, and its com- 
merce will greatly increase when such a channel is secured. 
To have surveyed and laid out this future work would have 
been of inestimable benefit to our port and to those sections of 
our country whose shipping use our port. 

In originally passing this bill the House was only living up 
to the pledges in the platform adopted by the Democratic Party 
at its Baltimore convention in 1912. In that platform we find 
the following: 

We favor the adoption of a liberal and comprehensive plan for the 
development and improvement of our inland waterways, with economy 
ane ciency, so as to permit their navigation by vessels of standard 

When the Senate amended this bill they limited the work 
which the framers of that platform had in mind when they 
drafted that section. Of course, we must not overlook that 
when this statement was adopted in 1912 no one dreamed that 
within two years’ time we should be witnessing a titanic 
European war, The wisdom of economy at this time makes it 
necessary that we should exercise more than usual care in com- 
mitting ourselyes to expenditures. 

For this reason I do not believe that the people of the United 
States will criticize us for not having brought out a larger 
appropriation for rivers and harbors. 

A FAITH WELL KEPT. 

I believe the great majority of the voters in this country 
have implicit faith in the Democratic majority in this House. 
This faith is not without its justification, for if ever a party 


lived true to its pledges it has been the party whose present 
head is now the illustrious occupant of the White House, If 
there be truth in the saying that “ By their fruits ye shall know 
them,” then Democracy need entertain no fear of its standing 
before the electorate of this country. 

The platform adopted by the Democratic Party assembled in 
national convention in Baltimore from June 25 to July 3. 1912, 
contained 20 positive declarations of attitude entailing legis- 
lative action. These declarations referred to— 

Tariff reductions, 

Antitrust laws. 

Income tax and popular election of Senators. 
Campaign contributions, 

Term of President. 
Regulation of railroads. 
Waterways. 

Post roads. 

. Rights of labor. 
Conservation. 

Merchant marine. 

12. Pure food and public health. 

. Civil service. 

. Law reform. 

The Philippines. 

. Alaska. 

. Russian treaty. 

Parcel post and rural delivery. 
. Panama Exposition. 

20. Pensions, 

Ag instance, upon tariff reform the Democratic platform 
said: 

We favor the immediate downward r 8 
1 2 cases bag ay ip 25 — duties, 'Insistimg that material redu 
into competition with trust-controlled . 


manufacture which are sold abroad more chen 
R ply than at home should 


This pledge to the people was carried into immediate effect, 
for on May 8, 1913, the Underwood Tariff Act passed the House 
by a vote of 281 to 139, and on September 9, 1913, the same 
measure passed the Senate by a vote of 44 to 37. So truthfully 
in accord with our promises did we put them into execution 
that Senator Ropert La FOLLETTE, a Progressive Republican, 
who yoted for the Underwood bill, said in his magazine: 


This administration is making a record for specific performance. 
Whatever faults there may be fa the new ta oe 6 : 
tariff has been revised downward: Perpu; 5 


Upon the subject of trusts our platform declared: 

We favor the declaration by law of the conditi rhic! 
porations shall be permitted to engage in interstate trade, YEr ETES 
among others, the prevention of holding companies, of interlocking direc- 
torates, of stock watering, of discrimination in price, and the control 
by any one corporation of so large a proportion of any industry us to 
make it a menace to competitive conditions. 

On June 5, 1914, the House by a vote of 207 to 54 passed the 
Clayton antitrust bill, carrying into effect this promise to the 
people; and on the same day_the House put through the Trade 
Commission bill by acclamation, which measure also passed the 
Senate the same day. 

In the Democratic platform of 1912 we read: 

We congratulate the coun upon the tri h of 
forms demanded in the ions nation 3 6 
of the Federal Constitution authorizing an income tax and the amend- 
oa Vet i on pte 5 1 55 Pecon or anes f ase we call upon 

e e of a e es to ra 0 
8 secure thelr ratification, ST ee ee ee 

Since this statement was uttered we have had the pleasure of 
witnessing the popular election of United States Senators and 
the imposition of a tax for revenue purposes placed fairly and 
equitably upon the incomes of those upon whom such a tax will 
bear with the least hardship. 

Upon the subject of banking legislation the Democratic plat- 
form affirmed: 

We oppose the so-called Aldrich bill or the establishment of a central 
bank, and we believe the people of the country will be largely freed 
from panics and consequent unemployment and business depression by 
such a systematic revision of our banking laws as will render temporary 


relief in localities where such relief is needed, with protection from con- 
trol or dominion by what is known as the Money Trust, 


On September 18, 1913, by a vote of 287 to 85, the House of 
Representatives passed the Federal reserve act. This measure 
the New York Tribune, a Republican paper, speaks of in the fol- 
lowing complimentary terms: 

(It) è * is a charter of new freedom for the business world 
since it strikes off the ancient shackles of an outgrown and ill-conceived 
banking system, 

Upon the subject of rural credits the Democratic platform 
stated: 8 


We recommend that an invest! 
In foreign countries be made, so 
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Be E Tiet). Cedin mar, bA Area aD a e ai Panes 
: wW r 
fo toat a ARANE proportion of their funds on real estate security. 

That promise has been carried out in full, Not only has a 
commission proceeded abroad and inyestigated the subject in 
European countries, but the House Committee on Banking and 
Currency has held a number of hearings for the purpose of 
developing every source of reliable information to be obtained in 
this country on the subject. That a bill extending to the agri- 
cultural resident the same generous treatment in matters of 
finance now enjoyed by his city brother will be brought before 
the House for consideration at an early date is not to be 
doubted, 

In the Democratic platform will be found the following state- 
ment relative to vocational education and agricultural feig: 

i education and urge Federal 
0000 teaching in 8 
in cooperation with the several States. 

The bills for vocational education are now pending before the 
Appropriation Committees of the Senate and the House, where 
hearings have been in progress on the same. 

On January 19, 1914, the House passed the Lever agricultural 
extension act, and on February 7, 1914, the same measure passed 
the Senate by acclamation. 

I could continue through this entire list and show that of 
these 20 pledges to the people the Democratic Party has taken 
conclusive action in the redemption of 16, and action on the 
other 4, namely, those relating to campaign contributions, the 
term of the President, law reform, and the Philippines, are 
now under consideration. For instance, the measure relating 
to campaign contributions has passed the House and is now 
before the Senate, while that of law reform, being the codi- 
fication bill, is under consideration in the House, as is also 
the bill relating to the Philippines. These four subjects are 
of less importance to the people of the United States than the 
16 upon which positive action has been taken, and I hope you 
will find before the present Congress finally adjourns that every 
subject upon which we declared ourselves in the Baltimore con- 
yention will have been acted upon in accordance with our 

ledges. 
5 The best indorsement of our action and evidence that it has 
merited the approval of the great majority of our people is 
shown by the vote recorded for these measures. Some passed 
by acelamation—by the viva voce votes of Members of Con- 
without a single objection or protest. Others were sup- 
ported by Members representing the Bull Moose or Republican 
Parties, and there is hardly a measure but which has received 
the support of Members of other parties as well as our own. 

This enduring record vf achievement, of promises to the 
people faithfully kept, is one of which every American may be 
justly proud. 


In Defense of the Right to Trial by Jury—Ex Parte 
Milligan. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM GORDON, 


OF OHIO, 
In tHe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuesday, October 6, 191}. 


Mr. GORDON. Mr. Speaker, under the leave granted to me 
to extend my remarks in the Record, I include a speech of 
Jeremiah S. Black. 

The speech is as follows: 

IN DEFENSE OF THR RIGHT TO TRIAL BY Jury—EBx PARTE MILLIGAN, 
SUPREME COURT OF THE UNITED STATES, 


This defense of tbe right to trial by = a marvelous display 
of Judge Black’s extraordinary power and ability as a lawyer, and the 
enduring me eh ge of the subject will render it inter as long 
as the individual liberty of the citizen shall be preserved as part of the 
framework of buman government. It was delivered during a ere of 

ent political excitement, before the passions and prejudices stirred up 
y the greatest civil war in history had been allay It affected the 
destiny of one whose crimes were aimed at the d n of the Gov- 
ernment itself, and the public desire to see the sentence of the com- 
mission executed was very general. Since the anger and excitement of 
the times have passed aw: and the great questions mvolved in this 
case present themselves in their true aspect and importance, the argu- 
ment of Judge Black becomes conspicuous as a defense of the dearest 
rights of the citizen, and stands like a monument to which the eyes of 
mankind will turn in the hour when their rights are assailed. a will 
be admired by the student as a comprehensive exposition of the funda- 
mental principles upon which the law of civil liberty depends, and the 
causes which led to their perfection and adoption under our system. 
The subject loses the dry, tedious detail of a legal argument, and be- 
comes animated with the spirit and genius of speaker, while pre- 


senting a review of the struggle between freedom and arbitrary power 
which the world: has witnessed for centuries. It will be considered 
precious by persons in every walk of life, for it defines in a masterly 
manner the natural rights guaranteed to each individual by the organic 
law, and its importance in this respect clothes it with the heritage of 
immortality—Great Speeches by Great Lawyers, Baker, Voorhis & Co. 


May it please your honors: 


I am not afraid that you will underrate the importance of this 
case. It concerns the rights of the whole people. Such ques- 
tions have generally been settled by arms. But since the begin- 
ning of the world no battle has ever been lost or won upon 
which the liberties of a nation were so distinctly staked as 
they are on the result of this argument. The pen that writes 
the judgment of the court will be mightier for good or for eyil 
than any sword that ever was wielded by mortal arm. 

As might be expected from the nature of the subject, it has 
been a good deal discussed elsewhere, in legislative bodies, in 
public assemblies, and in the newspaper press of the country. 
But there it has been mingled with interests and feelings not 
very friendly to a correct conclusion. Here we are in a higher 
atmosphere, where no passion can disturb the judgment or 
shake the even balance in which the scales of reason are held. 
Here it is purely a judicial question; and I can speak for my 
colleagues as well as myself when I say that we haye no thought 
to suggest which we do not suppose to be a fair element in the 
strictly legal judgment which you are required to make up. 

In performing the duty assigned to me in the case, I shall 
necessarily refer to the mere rudiments of constitutional law, 
to the most commonplace topics of history, and to those plain 
rules of justice and right which pervade all our institutions. 
I beg your honors to believe that this is not done because I 
think that the court, or any member of it, is less familiar with 
these things than I am, or less sensible of their value; but 
simply and only because, according to my view of the subject, 
there is absolutely no other way of dealing with it. If the 
fundamental principles of American liberty are attacked, and 
we are driven behind the inner walls of the Constitution to 
defend them, we can repel the assault only with those same old 
weapons which our ancestors used a hundred years ago. You 
must not think the worse of our armor because it happens to 
be old-fashioned and looks a little rusty from long disuse. 

The ease before you presents but a single point, and that an 
exceedingly plain one. It is not encumbered with any of those 
vexed questions that might be expected to arise out of a great 
war. You are not called upon to decide what kind of a rule 
a military commander may impose upon the inhabitants of a 
hostile country which he occupies as a conqueror, or what 
punishment he may inflict upon the soldiers of his own army 
or the followers of his camp; or yet how he may deal with 
civilians in a beleaguered city or other place in a state of 
actual siege, which he is required to defend against a public 
enemy. ‘This contest covers no such ground as that. The men 
whose acts we complain of erected themselves into a tribunal 
for the trial and punishment of citizens who were connected in 
no way whatever with the Army or Navy. And this they did 
in the midst of a community whose social and legal organiza- 
tion had never been disturbed by any war or insurrection, 
where the courts were wide open, where judicial process was 
executed every day without interruption, and where all the civil 
authorities, both State and national, were in full exercise of 
their functions. 

My clients were dragged before this strange tribunal, and 
after a proceeding, which it would be mere mockery to call a 
trial, they were ordered to be hung. The charge against them 
was put into writing and is found on this record, but you will 
not be able to decipher its meaning. The relators were not ac- 
cused of treason; for no act is imputed to them which, if true, 
would come within the definition of that crime. It was not 
conspiracy under the act of 1861, for all concerned in this busi- 
ness must have known that conspiracy was not a capital offense. 
If the commissioners were able to read English they could not 
help but see that it was made punishable, even by fine and im- 
prisonment, only upon condition that the parties should first 
be convicted before a circuit or district court of the United 
States. The judge advocate must have meant to charge them 
with some offense unknown to the laws, which he chose to 
make capital by legislation of his own, and the commissioners 
were so profoundly ignorant as to think that the legal innocence 
of the parties made no difference in the case. I do not say, 
what Sir James Mackintosh said of a similar proceeding, that 
the trial was a mere conspiracy to commit willful murder upon 
three innocent men. The commissioners are not on trial; they 
are absent and undefended; and they are entitled to the benefit 
of that charity which presumes them to be wholly unacquainted 
with the first principles of natural justice, and quite unable to 
comprehend either the law or the facts of a criminal cause. 
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Keeping the character of the charges in mind, let us come at 
once to the simple question upon which the court below divided 
in opinion: Had the commissioners jurisdiction—were they in- 
vested with legal authority to try the relators and put them to 
death for the offense of which they were accused? We answer 
“No”; and therefore the whole proceeding, from beginning to 
end, was utterly null and yoid. On the other hand, it is abso- 
lutely necessary for those who oppose us to assert, and they 
ilo assert, that the commissioners had complete legal jurisdic- 
tion; both of the subject matter and of the parties, so that their 
judgment upon the law and the facts is absolutely conclusive 
and binding, not subject to correction, nor open to inquiry in 
any court whatever. Of these two opposite views you must 
adopt one or the other, for there is no middle ground on which 
you can possibly stand. 

I need not say (for it is the law of the horn-books) that 
where a court, whatever may be its power in other respects, 
presumes to try a man for an offense of which it has no right 
to take judicial cognizance, all its proceedings in that case are 
null and void; If the party is acquitted he can not plead the 
acquittal afterwards in bar of another prosecution; if he is 
found guilty and sentenced he is entitled to be relieved from 
the punishment. If a circuit court of the United States should 
undertake to try a party for an offense clearly within the exclu- 
sive jurisdiction of the State courts the judgment could have 
no effect. If a county court in the interior of a State should 
arrest an officer of the Federal Navy, try him, and order him 
to be hung for some offense against the Jaw of nations, com- 
mitted upon the high seas or in a foreign port, nobody would 
treat such a judgment otherwise than with mere derision. The 
Federal courts have jurisdiction to try offenses against the 
laws of the United States, and the authority of the State courts 
is confined to the punishment of acts which are made penal by 
State laws. It follows that where the accusation does not 
amount to an offense against the law of either the State or 
Federal Government, no court can have jurisdiction to try it. 
Suppose, for example, that the judges of this court should or- 
ganize themselves into a tribunal to try a man for witchcraft, 
or heresy, or treason against the Confederate States of America, 
would anybody say that your judgment had the least validity? 

I care not, therefore, whether the relators were intended to be 
charged with treason or conspiracy or with some offense of 
which the law takes no notice, Either or any way, the men who 
undertook to try them had no jurisdiction of the subject matter. 

Nor had they jurisdiction of the parties. It is not pretended 
that this was a case of impeachment, or a case arising in the 
land or naval forces. It is either nothing at all or else it is 
a simple crime against the United States, committed by private 
individuals not in the public service, civil or military. Persons 
standing in that relation to the Government are answerable 
for the offenses which they may commit only to the civil courts 
of the country. So says the Constitution, as we read it, and the 
act of Congress of March 3, 1863, which was passed with ex- 
press reference to persons precisely in the situation of these 
men, declare that they shall be delivered up for trial to the 
proper civil authorities. 

There being no jurisdiction of the subject matter or of the 
parties, you are bound to relieve the petitioners. It is as much 
the duty of a judge to protect the innocent as it is to punish 
the guilty. Suppose that the secretary of some department 
should take it into his head to establish an ecclesiastical tri- 
bunal here in the city of Washington, composed of clergymen 
“organized to convict” eyerybody who prays after a fashion 
inconsistent with the supposed safety of the State. If he would 
select the members with a proper regard to the odium theo- 
logicum, I think I could insure him a commission that would 
hang every man and woman who might be brought before it. 
But would you, the judges of the land, stand by and see their 
sentences executed? No; you would interpose your writ of 
prohibition, your habeas corpus, or any other process that might 
be at your command, between them and their victims. And 
you would do that for precisely the reason which requires your 
intervention here: Because religious errors, like political errors, 
are not crimes which anybody in this country has jurisdiction 
to punish, and because ecclesiastical commissions, like military 
cominissions, are not among the judicial institutions of this 
people. Our fathers long ago cast them both aside among the 
rubbish of the Dark Ages; and they intended that we, their 
children, should know them only that we might blush and 
shudder at the shameless injustice and the brutal cruelties 
which they were allowed to perpetrate in other times and other 
countries, 

But our friends on the other side are not at all impressed with 
these views. Their brief corresponds exactly with the doctrines 
prepounded by the Attorney General, in a very elaborate ofri- 


cial paper which he published last July. upon this same subject. 
He then avowed it to be his settled and deliberate opinion that 
the military might “take and kill, try and execute ”—I use his 
own words—persons who had no sort of connection with the 
Army or Navy. And, though this be done in the face of the 
open courts, the judicial authority, according to him, are utterly 
powerless to prevent the slaughter which may thus be carried 
on. That is the thesis which the Attorney General and his as- 
sistant counselors are to maintain this day, if they can main- 
tain it, with all the power of their artful eloquence. 

We, on the other hand, submit that a person not in the mili- 
tary or nayal service can hot be punished at all until he has 
had a fair, open, public trial before an impartial jury, in an 
ordained and established court, to which the jurisdiction has 
been given by law to try him for that specific offense. There is 
our proposition. Between the ground we take and the ground 
they occupy there is and there can be no compromise. It is 
one way or the other. 

Our proposition ought to be received as true without any 
argument to support it, because if that, or something precisely 
equivalent to it, be not a part of our law, this is not, what we 
have always supposed it to be, a free country. Nevertheless, I 
take upon myself the burden of showing affirmatively not only 
that it-is true, but that it is immoyably fixed in the very frame- 
work of the Government, so that it is utterly impossible to de- 
tach it without destroying the whole political structure under 
which we live. By removing it you destroy the life of this 
Nation as completely as you would destroy the life of an indi- 
yatoa by cutting the heart out of his body. I proceed to the 
proof. 

In the first place, the self-evident truth will not be denied 
that the trial and punishment of an offender against the Gov- 
ernment is the exercise of judicial authority. That is a kind 
of authority which would be lost by being diffused among the 
masses of the people, A judge would be no judge if everybody 
else were a judge as well as he, Therefore in every society, 
however rude or however perfect its organization, the judicial 
authority is always committed to the hands of particular per- 
sons, who are trusted to use it wisely and well; and their au- 
thority is exclusive; they can not share it with others to whom 
it has not been committed. Where, then, is the judicial power 
in this country? Who are the depositaries of it here? The 
Federal Constitution answers that question in very plain words, 
by declaring that “ the judicial power of the United States shall 
be vested in one Supreme Court, and in such inferior courts as 
Congress may from time to time ordain and establish.” Con- 
gress has, from time to time, ordained and established certain 
inferior courts; and in them, together with the one Supreme 
Court to which they are subordinate, is vested all the judicial 
power, properly so called, which the United States can lawfully 
exercise. That was the compact made with the General Gov- 
ernment at the time it was created. The States and the people 
agreed to bestow upon that Government a certain portion of 
the judicial power, which otherwise would have remained in 
their own hands, but gaye it on a solemn trust, and coupled 
the grant of it with this express condition that it should never 
be used in any way but one; that is, by means of ordained and 
established courts. Any person, therefore, who undertakes to 
exercise judicial power in any other way not only violates the 
law of the land, but he treacherously tramples upon the most 
important part of that sacred covenant which holds these States 
together, 

May it please your honors, you know, and I know, and every- 
body else knows, that it was the intention of the men who 
founded this Republic to put the life, liberty, and property of 
every person in it under the protection of a regular and per- 
manent judiciary, separate, apart, distinct from all other 
branches of the Government, whose sole and exclusive business 
it should be to distribute justice among the people according 
to the wants of each individual. It was to consist of courts, 
always open to the complaint of the injured, and always ready 
to hear criminal accusations when founded upon probable cause; 
surrounded with all the machinery necessary for the investiga- 
tion of truth, and clothed with sufficient power to carry their 
decrees into execution. In these courts it was expected that 
judges would sit who would be upright, honest, and sober men, 
learned in the laws of their country, and lovers of justice from 
the habitual practice of that virtue; independent, because their 
salaries could not be reduced; and free from party passion, be- 
cause their tenure of office was for life. Although this would 
place them above the clamors of the mere mob and beyond the 
reach of Executive infiuence, it was not intended that they 
should be wholly irresponsible: - For any. willful or corrupt 
violation of their duty they are liable to be impeached; and 
they can not escape the control of an enlightened public opinion, 
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for they must sit with open doors, listen to full discussion, and 
give satisfactory reasons for the judgments they pronounce. 
In ordinary tranquil times the citizen might feel himself safe 
under a judicial system so organized, 

But our wise forefathers knew that tranquillity was not to 
be always anticipated in a republic; the spirit of a free people 
is often turbulent, They expected that strife would rise be- 
tween classes and sections, and even civil war might come, and 
they supposed that in such times judges themselves might not 
be safely trusted in criminal cases, especially in prosecutions 
for political offenses, where the whole power of the Executive 
is arrayed against the accused party. All history proves that 
public officers of any Government, when they are engaged in a 

Severe struggle to retain their places, become bitter and fero- 
cious, and hate those who oppose them, even in the most legiti- 
mate way, with a rancor which they never exhibit toward 
actual crime. This kind of malignity vents itself in prosecu- 
tions for political offenses, sedition, conspiracy, libel, and trea- 
son, and the charges are generally founded upon the informa- 
tion of hireling spies aud common delators, who make mer- 
chandise of their oaths and trade in the blood of their fellow 
men, During the civil: commotions in England, which lasted 
from the beginning of the reign of Charles I to the revolution 
of 1688, the best men and the purest patriots that ever liyed 
fell by the hand of the public executioner. -Judges were made 


the instruments for inflicting the most merciless sentences on |’ 


‘men the latchet of whose shoes the ministers that prosecuted 
them were not worthy to stoop down and unloose. Let me say 
here that nothing has occurred in the history of this country 
to justify the doubt of judicial integrity which our fore- 
fathers seem to have felt. On the contrary, the highest com- 
pliment that has ever been paid to the American bench is 
embodied in this simple fact, that if the executive officers of 
this Government have ever desired to take away the life or the 
liberty of a citizen contrary to law they have not come into 
the courts to get it done; they have gone outside of the courts, 
and stepped over the Constitution, and created their own tri- 
bunals, composed of men whose gross ignorance and supple 
subservience could always be relied on for those base uses to 
which no judge would ever lend himself. But the framers of 
the Constitution could act only upon the experience of that 
country whose history they knew most about, and there they 
saw the brutal ferocity of Jeffreys and Scroggs, the timidity of 
‘Guilford, and the base venality of such men as Saunders and 
Wright. It seemed necessary, therefore, not only to make the 
judiciary as perfect as possible, but to give the citizen yet an- 
other shield against the wrath and malice of his Government. 
To that end they could think of no better provision than a public 
trial before an impartial jury. . 

I do not assert that the jury trial is an infallible mode of 
ascertaining truth. Like everything human, it has its imper- 
fections. I only say that it is the best protection for innocence 
and the surest mode of punishing guilt that has yet been dis- 
covered. It has borne the test of a longer experience, and 
borne it better, than any other legal institution that ever ex- 
isted among men. England owes more of her freedom, her 
grandeur, and her prosperity to that than to all other causes 
put together. It has had the approbation not only of those 
who lived under it, but of great thinkers who looked at it 
calmly from a distance and judged it impartially; Montesquieu 
and De Tocqueville speak of it with an admiration as raptur- 
ous as Coke and Blackstone. Within the present century the 
most enlightened -States of Continental Europe have trans- 
planted it into their countries, and no people ever adopted it 
once and were afterwards willing to part with it. It was only 
in 1830 that an interference with it in Belgium provoked a 
successful insurrection which permanently divided one kingdom 
into two. In the same year the revolution of the Barricades 
gave the right of trial by jury to every Frenchman. 

Those colonists of this country who came from the British 
Islands brought this institution with them, and they regarded 
it as the most precious part of their inheritance. The immi- 
grants from other places, where trial by jury did not exist, 
became equally attached to it as soon as they understood what 
it was. There was no subject upon which all the inhabitants 
of the country were more perfectly unanimous than they were 
in their determination to maintain this great right unimpaired. 
An attempt was made to set it aside and substitute military 
trials in its place by Lord Dunmore, in Virginia, and Gen. 
Gage, in Massachusetts, accompanied with the excuse, which 
has been repeated so often in late days, namely, that rebellion 
had made it necessary; but it excited intense popular anger, 
and every colony, from New Hampshire to Georgia; made com- 
mon cause with the two whose rights had been especially in- 
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‘should be garnered up in this new Government. 
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yaded. Subsequently the Continental Congress thundered it 
into the éar of the world as an unendurable outrage, sufficlent 
to justify universal insurrection against the authority of the 
Government which had allowed it to be done. i 

If thè mèn who fought out our revolutionary contest, when 
they came to frame a government for themselyes and their 


‘posterity, had failed to insert a provision making the trial by 


jury perpetual and universal, they would have covered them- 
selves all over with infamy as with a garment, for they would 
have proved themselves basely recreant to the principles of 


‘that very liberty of which they professed to be the special 


champions. But they were guilty of no such treachery. They 
not only took care of the trial by jury, but they regulated every 
step to be taken in a criminal trial. They knew very well that 
no people could be free under a government which had the 
power to punish without restraint. Hamilton expressed in the 
Federalist the universal sentiment of his time when he said 
that the arbitrary power of conviction and punishment for pre- 
tended offenses had been the great engine of despotism in all 
ages and all countries. The existence of such a power is 
utterly incompatible with freedom. The difference between a 


‘master and his slave consists only in this, that the master 


holds the lash in his hands and he may use it without legal 
restraint, while the naked back of the slave is bound to take 
whatever is laid on it. 

But our fathers were not absurd enough to put unlimited 
power in the hands of the ruler and take away the protection 
of law from the rights of individuals. It was not thus that 
they meant “to secure the blessings of liberty to themselves 
and their posterity.” They determined that not one drop of the 
blood which had been shed on the other side of the Atlantic, 
during seven centuries of contest with arbitrary power, should 
sink into the ground, but the fruits of every popular victory 
Of all the 
great rights already won they threw not an atom away. They 
went over Magna Charta, the Petition of Rights, the Bill of 
Rights, and the rules of the common law, and whatever was 
found there to favor individual liberty they carefully inserted 
in their own system, improved by clearer expression, strength- 
ened by heavier sanctions, and extended by a more universal 
application. They put all those provisions into the organic 
law, so that neither tyranny in the Executive nor party rage 
in the Legislature could change them without destroying the 
Government itself. 

Look for a moment at the particulars and see how carefully 
everything connected with the administration of punitive jus- 
tice is guarded: 

1. No er post facto law shall be passed. No man shall be 
answerable criminally for any act which was not defined and 
made punishable as a crime by some law in force at the time 
when the act was done. 

2. For an act which is criminal he can not be arrested with- 
out a judicial warrant founded on proof of probable cause. He 
shall not be kidnaped and shut up on the mere report of some 
base spy, who gathers the materials of a false accusation by 
crawling into his house and listening at the keyhole of his 
chamber door. 

8. He shall not be compelled to testify against himself. He 
may be examined before he is committed and tell his own story 
if he pleases, but the rack shall be put out of sight, and even 
his conscience shall not be tortured, nor shall his unpublished 
papers be used against him, as was done most wrongfully in the 
case of Algernon Sidney. 

4, He shall be entitled to a speedy trial; not kept in prison 
for an indefinite time without the opportunity of vindicating 
his innocence. 

5. He shall be informed of the accusation, its nature, and 
grounds. The public accuser must put the charge into the form 
of a legal indictment, so that the party can meet it full in the 
face, 

6. Even to the indictment he need not answer unless a grand 
jury, after hearing the evidence, shall say upon their oaths 
that they believe it to be true. : 

7. Then comes the trial, and it must be before a regular court, 
of competent jurisdiction, ordained and established for the 
State and district in which the crime was committed; and this 
shall not be evaded by a legislative change in the district after 
the crime is alleged to be done. 

8. His guilt or innocence shall be determined by an impartial 
jury. These English words are to be understood in their 
English sense, and they mean that the jurors shall be fairly 
selected by a sworn officer from among the peers of the party, 
residing within the local jurisdiction of the court. When they 
are called into the box he can purge the panel of all dis- 
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honesty, prejudice, personal enmity, and ignorance by a cer- subjects a trial by jury. When the historian says that he hung 
tain number of peremptory challenges, and as many more chal-| them, it is not meant that he put them to death without a 


lenges as he can sustain by showing reasonable cause. 

9. The trial shall be public and open, that no underhand ad- 
vantage may be taken. The party shall be confronted with the 
avitnesses against him, have compulsory process for his own 
witnesses, and be entitled to the assistance of counsel in his 
defense. | 

10. After the evidence is heard and discussed, unless the jury 
shall, upon their oaths, unanimously agree to surrender him up 
into the hands of the court as a guilty man, not a hair of his 
head can be touched by way of punishment. : 
' Ji. After a verdict of guilty he is still protected. No cruel 
or unusual punishment shall be inflicted nor any punishment 
at all, except what is annexed by the law to his offense. It can! 
not be doubted for a moment that if a person convicted ef an 
offense not capital were to be hung on the order of a judge, 
such judge would be guilty of murder as plainly as if he should 
come down from the bench, tuck up the sleeves of his gown, 
and let out the prisoner’s blood with his own hand. 

12. After all is over the law continues to spread its guardian- 
ship around him. Whether he is acquitted or condemned, he 
shall never again be molested for that offense. No man shall 
be twice put in jeopardy of life or limb fer the same cause. 

These rules apply to all criminal prosecutions. But, in addi- 
tion to these, certain special regulations were required for 
ireason—the one great political charge under which more inno- 
cent men have fallen than any other. A tyrannical govern- 
ment calls everybody a traiter who shows the least unwilling- 
ness to bea slave. The party in power never fails, when it can, 
to stretch the law on that subject by construction, so as to 
cover its honest and conscientious opponents. In the absence 
of a constitutional provision it was justly feared that statutes 
might be passed which would put the lives of the most patri- 
otic citizens at the mercy of the basest minions that skulk about 
mnder the pay of the Executive. Therefore a definition of 
treason was given in the fundamental law, and the legislative 
authority could not enlarge it to serve the purpose of partisan 
malice. The nature and amount of evidence required to prove 
the crime was also prescribed, so that prejudice and enmity 
might have no share in the conviction. And lastly, the punish- 
ment was so limited that the property of the party could not 
be confiscated and used to reward the agents of his persecutors 
or strip his family of their subsistence. 

If these provisions exist in full force, unchangeable and irre- 
pealable, then we are not hereditary bondsmen. Every citizen 
may safely pursue his lawful calling in the open day, and at 
night; if he is conscious of innocence, he may lie down in 
security and sleep the sound sleep of a freeman. 

I say they are in force, and they will remain in force. We 
have not surrendered them, and we never will. If the worst 
comes to the worst we will look to the living God for His help, 
and defend our rights and the rights of our children to the last 
extremity. Those men who think we ean be subjected and ab- 
jected to the condition of mere slaves are wholly mistaken. The 
great race to which we belong has not degenerated so fatally. 

But how am I to prove the existence of these rights? I do 
not propose to do it by a long chain of legal argumentation, nor 
by the production of numerous books with the leaves dog-eared 
and the pages marked. If it depended upon judicial precedents, 
I think I could produce as many as might be necessary. If I 
claimed this freedom, under any kind of prescription, I could 
prove a good long possession in ourselves and those under whom 
we claim it. I might begin with Tacitus and show how the 
contest arose in the forests of Germany more than 2,000 years 
ago; how the rough virtues and sound common sense of that 
people established the right of trial by jury, and thus started 
on a career which has made their posterity the foremost race 
that ever lived in all the tide of time. The Saxons carried it 
to England, and were ever ready to defend it with their blood. 
It was crushed out by the Danish invasion, and all that they 
suffered of tyranny and oppression during the period of their 
subjugation resulted from the want of trial by jury. If that 
had been conceded to them the reaction would not have taken 
place which drove back the Danes to their frozen homes in the 
North. But those ruffian sea kings could not understand that, 
and the reaction came. Alfred, the greatest of revolutionary 
heroes and the wisest monarch that ever sat on a throne, made 
the first nse of his power, after the Saxons restored it, to re- 
establish their ancient laws. He had promised them that he 
would, and he was true to them, because they had been true to 
him. But it was not easily done; the courts were opposed to it, 
for it limited their power—a kind of power that everybody 
covets—the power to punish without regard to Jaw. He was 
obliged to hang 44 judges in one year for refusing to give his 


trial. He had them impeached before the grand council of the 
nation, the Wittenagemote, the Parliament of that time. Dur- 
ing the subsequent period of Saxon domination no man on 
English soil was powerful enough to refuse a legal trial to the 
meanest peasant. If any minister or any king, in war or in 
peace, had dared to punish a freeman by a tribunal of his own 
appointment he would have roused the wrath of the whole 
population; all orders of society would have resisted it; lord 
and yassal, knight and squire, priest and penitent, boeman and 
socman, master and thrall, copyhoider and villein, would have 
risen in one mass and burned the offender to death in his 
eastie, or followed him in his flight and torn him to atoms.. 
It was again trampled down by the Norman conguerors, but 
ithe evils resulting from the want of it united all classes in the 
effort which compelled King John to restore it by the Great 
Charter. Everybody is familiar with the struggles which the 
English people during many generations made for their rights 
with the Plantagenets, the Tudors, and the Stuarts, and which 
ended finally in the revolution of 1688, when the liberties of 
eg were placed upon an impregnable basis by the Bill of 

Many times the attempt was made to stretch the royal au- 
thority far enough te justify military trials, but it never had 
more than temporary success. Five hundred years ago Edward 
II closed up a great rebellion by taking the life of its leader, 
the Earl of Lancaster, after trying him before a military court. 
Eight years later that same king, together with his lords and 
commons in Parliament assembled, acknowledged with shame 
and sorrow that the execution of Lancaster was a mere murder, 
because the courts were epen and he might haye had a legal 
trial. Queen Elizabeth, for sundry reasons affecting the safety 
of the State, ordered that certain offenders not of her army 
should be tried according to the law martial. But she heard 
the storm of popular vengeance rising, and, haughty, imperi- 
ous, self-willed as she was, she yielded the point, for she knew 
that upon that subject the English people would never consent 
to be trifled with. Strafford, as lord lieutenant of Ireland, 
tried the Viscount Stormont before a military commission. 
When impeached for it he pleaded in vain that Ireland was in 
a state of insurrection, that Stormont was a traitor, and the 
army would be undone if it could not defend itself without 
appealing to the civil courts. The Parliament was deaf; the 
King himself could not save him; he was condemned to suffer 
death as a traitor and a murderer. Charles I issued commis- 
sions to divers officers for the trial of his enemies according to 
the course of military law. If rebellion ever was an excuse 
for such an act he could surely have pleaded it, for there was 
scarcely a spot in his Kingdom, from sea to sea, where the 
royal authority was not disputed by somebody. Yet the Parlia- 
ment demanded in their petition of right, and the King was 
obliged to concede, that all his commissions were illegal. 
James II claimed the right to suspend the operation of the 
penal laws, a power which the courts denied, but the experience 
of his predecessors taught him that he could not suspend any 
man’s right to a trial. He could easily haye convicted the 
seven bishops of any offense he saw fit to charge them with if he 
could haye selected their judges from among the mercenary 
creatures to whom he had given commands in his army. But 
this he dared not do. He was obliged to send the bishops to 
a jury and endure the mortification of seeing them acquitted. 
He, too, might have had rebellion for an excuse, if rebellion 
be an excuse. The conspiracy was already ripe which a few 
months afterwards made him an exile and an outcast; he had 
reason to believe that the Princé of Orange was his 
preparations on the other side of the channel to invade the 
Kingdom, where thousands burned to join him; may, he pro- 
nounced the bishops guilty of rebellion by the very act for 
which he arrested them. He had raised an army to meet the 
rebellion, and he was on Hounslow Heath, reviewing the troops 
organized for that purpose, when he heard the great shout of 
joy that went up from Westminster Hall, was echoed back 
from Templar Bar, spread down the city and over the Thames, 
and rose from every vessel on the river—the simultaneous 
shout of 200,000 men for the triumph of justice and law, 

If it were worth the time I might detain you by showing how 
this subject was treated by the French Court of Cassation, in 
Geoffroy's case, under the constitution of 1830, when a military 
judgment was unhesitatingly pronounced to be void, though 
ordered by the King, after a proclamation declaring Paris in a 
state of siege. Fas est ab hoste doceri; we may lawfully 
learn something from eur enemies—at all events, we should 
blush at the thought of not being equal on such a subject to 
the courts of Virginia, Georgia, Mississippi, and Texas, whose 
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decisions my collea Gen. Garfield, has read and com- 
mented on. 

The truth is that no authority exists anywhere in the world 
for the doctrine of the Attorney General. No judge or jurist, 
no statesman or parliamentary orator, on this or the other side 
of the water, sustains him. Every elementary writer from Coke 
to Wharton is against him. All military authors who profess 
to know the duties of their profession admit themselyes to be 
nnder, not aboye, the laws. No book can be found in any library 
to justify the assertion that military tribunals may try a citi- 
zen at a place where the courts are open. When I say no book 
I mean, of course, no book of acknowledged authority, I do 
not deny that hireling clergymen haye often been found to dis- 
grace the pulpit by trying to prove the divine right of kings 
and other rulers to govern as they please. It is true, also, 
that court sycophants and party hacks have many times writ- 
ten pamphlets, and perhaps large volumes, to show that those 
whom they serve should be allowed to work out their bloody 
will upon the people. No abuse of power is too flagrant to find 
its defenders among such servile creatures. Those butchers 
dogs, that feed upon garbage and fatten upon the offal of the 
shainbles, are always ready to bark at whatever interferes with 
the trade of their master. 

But this ease does not depend on authority. 
question of fact than of law. 

I prove my right to a trial by jury, just as I would prove my 
title to an estate if I held in my hand a solemn deed conveying 
it to me, coupled with undeniable evidence of long and undis- 
turbed possession under and according to the deed. There is 
the charter by which we claim to hold it. It is called the 
Constitution of the United States. It is signed by the sacred 
name of George Washington and by 39 other names, only less 
illustrious than his. They represented every independent State 
then upon this continent, and each State afterwards ratified 
their work by a separate convention of its own people. Every 
State that subsequently came in acknowledged that this was the 
great standard by which their rights were to be measured. 
Every man that has ever held office in this country, from that 
time to this, has taken an oath that he would support and sustain 
it through good report and through evil. The Attorney General 
himself became a party to the instrument when he laid his 
hand upon the Gospel of God and solemnly swore that he would 
vive to me and every other citizen the full benefit of all it 
contains, 

What does it contain? This, among other things: 

“The trial of all crimes except in cases of impeachment shall 
he by jury.” 

Again: “No person shall be held to answer for a capital or 
otherwise infamous crime unless on a presentment or indict- 
ment of a grand jury, except in cases arising in the land and 
naval forces, or in the militia when in actual service in time of 
war or public danger; nor shall any person be subject for the 
same offense to be twice put In jeopardy of life or limb, nor be 
compelled in any criminal case to be a witness against himself, 
nor be deprived of life, liberty, or property without due process 
of law; nor shall private property be taken for public use with- 
out just compensation.” 

This is not all; another article declares that “in all crim- 
inal prosecutions the accused shall enjoy the right to a speedy 
and public trial, by an impartial jury of the State and district 
wherein the crime shall have been committed, which district 
shall haye been previously ascertained by law; and to be in- 
formed of the nature and cause of the accusation; iv be con- 
fronted with the witnesses against him; to have compulsory 
process for the witnesses in his favor; and to haye the assist- 
ance of counsel for his defense.” 

Is there any ambiguity there? If that does not signify that 
a jury trial shall be the exclusive and only means of ascer- 
taining guilt in criminal cases, then I demand to know what 
words or what collocation of words in the English language 
would have that effect. Does this mean that a fair, open, 
speedy, public trial by an impartial jury shall be given only to 
those persons against whom no special grudge is felt by the 
Attorney General, or the Judge Advocate, or the head of a 
department? Shall this inestimable privilege be extended only 
to men whom the administration does not care to convict? Is 
it confined to vulgar criminals, who commit ordinary crimes 
against society, and shall it be denied to men who are accused 
of such offenses as those for which Sidney and Russell were 
beheaded, and Alice Lisle was hung, and Elizabeth Gaunt was 


sue, 


It is rather a 


burned aliye, and John Bunyan was imprisoned 14 years, and 

Baxter was whipped at the cart's tail, and Prynn had his ears 

No; the words of the Constitution are all-embracing— 
As broad. and general as the casing air. 


cut off? 
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The trial of all crimes shall be by jury. All persons ac- 
cused shall enjoy that privilege—and no person shall be held 
to answer in any other way. 

That would be sufficient without more. But there is another 
consideration which gives it tenfold power. It is a universal 
rule of coustruction, that general words in any instrument, 
though they may be weakened by enumeration, are always 
strengthened by exceptions. Here is no attempt to enumerate 
the particular cases in which men charged with criminal of- 
fenses shall be entitled to a jury trial. It is simply declared 
that all shall have it. But that is coupled with a statement of 
two specific exceptions—cases of impeachment and cases aris- 
ing in the land or nayal forces. These exceptions strengthen 
the application of the general rule to all other eases, Where 
the lawgiver himself has declared when and in what circum- 
stances you may depart from the general rule, you shall not 
presume to leave that onward-path for other reasons and make 
different exceptions. To exceptions the maxim is always ap- 
plicable, that “ cepressio unius exclusio est alterius.” 

But we are answered that the judgment under consideration 
was pronounced in time of war, and it is therefore, at least 
morally, excusable. There may or there may not be something 
in that. I admit that the merits or demerits of any particular 
act, whether it involve a violation of the Constitution or not, 
depend upon the motives that prompted it, the time, the occa- 
sion, and all the attending circumstances. When the people 
of this country come to decide upon the acts of their rulers 
they will take all these things into consideration. But that 
presents the political aspect of the case, with which, I trust, 
we have nothing to do here. I decline to discuss it. I would 
only say, in order to preyent misapprehension, that I think it 
is precisely in a time of war and civil commotion that we should 
double the guards upon the Constitution. If the sanitary regu- 
lations which defend the health of a city are ever to be re- 
laxed it ought certainly not to be done when pestilence is abroad. 
When the Mississippi shrinks within its natural channel and 
creeps lazily along the bottom the inhabitants of the adjoining 
shore have no need of a dike to save them from inundation. 
But when the booming flood comes down from above and swells 
into a volume which rises high above the plain on either side, 
then a crevasse in the levee becomes a most serious thing. So 
in peaceable and quiet times our legal rights are in little 
danger of being oyerborne; but when the wave of arbitrary 
power lashes itself into violence and rage and goes surging 
up against the barriers which were made to confine it, then 
we need the whole strength of an unbroken Constitution to 
Save us from destruction, But this is a question which prop- 
erly belongs to the jurisdiction of the stump and the news- 


per, 

There is another quasi-political argument—necessity. If the 
law was violated because it could not be obeyed, that might 
be an excuse. But no absolute compulsion is pretended here. 
These commissioners acted, at most, under what they regarded 
as a moral necessity. The choice was left them to obey the law 
or disobey it. The disobedience was only necessary as means 
to an end which they thought desirable; and now they assert 
that though these means are unlawful and wrong, they are 
made right, because without them the object could not be ac- 
complished ; in other words, the end justifies the means. There 
you have a rule of conduct denounced by all law, human and 
divine, as being pernicious in policy and false in morals. See 
how it applies to this case. Here were three men whom it 
was desirable to remove out of this world, but there was no 
proof on which any court would take their lives; therefore it 
Was necessary, and being necessary it was right and proper, to 
create an illegal tribunal which would put them to death with- 
out proof. By the same mode of reasoning you can prove it 
Smals right to poison them in their food, or stab them in their 
sleep. 

Nothing that the worst men ever propounded has produced 
so much oppression, misgovernment, and suffering as this pre- 
tense of State necessity. A great authority calls it “the 
tyrant’s devilish plea,” and the common honesty of all mankind 
has branded it with everlasting infamy. 

Of course, it is mere absurdity to say that these relators 
were necessarily deprived of their right to a fair and legal 
trial, for the record shows that a court of competent jurisdic- 
tion was sitting at the very time aud in the same town, where 
justice would have been done without sale, denial, or delay. 
But concede, for the grgument's sake, that a trial by jury was 
wholly impossible; admit that there was an absolute, over- 
whelming, imperious necessity operating so as literally to 
compel every act which the commissioners did; would that. 
give their sentence of death the validity and force of a legal 
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judgment pronounced by an ordained and established court? 
The question answers itself. This trial was a violation of law, 
and no necessity could be more than a mere ezcuse for those 
who committed it. If the commissioners were on trial for 
murder or conspiracy to murder they might plead necessity if 
the fact were true, just as they would plead insanity or any- 
thing else to show that their guilt was not willful. But we 
are now considering the legal effect of their decision, and that 
depends on their legal authority to make it. They had no such 
authority; they usurped a jurisdiction which the law not only 
did not give them but expressly forbade them to exercise, and 
it follows that their act is void, whatever may have been the 
real or supposed excuse for it. 

If these commissioners, instead of aiming at the life and 
. liberty of the relators, had attempted to deprive them of their 
property by a sentence of confiscation, would any court in 
Christendom declare that such a sentence divested the title? 
Or would a person claiming under the sentence make his right 
any better by showing that the illegal assumption of jurisdic- 
tion was accompanied by some excuse which might save the 
commissioners from a criminal prosecution? 

Let me illustrate still further. Suppose you, the judges of 
this court, to be surrounded in the hall where you are sitting 
by a body of armed insurgents and compelled by main force to 
pronounce sentence of death upon the President of the United 
States for some act of his upon which you have no legal au- 
thority to adjudicate. There would be a valid sentence if 
necessity alone could create jurisdiction. But could the Presi- 
dent be legally executed under it? No; the compulsion under 
which you acted would be a good defense for you against an 
impeachment or an indictment for murder, but it would add 
nothing to the validity of a judgment which the law forbade 
you to give. 7 

That a necessity for violating the law is nothing more than 
a mere excuse to the perpetrator and does not in any legal 
sense change the quality of the act itself in its operation upon 
other parties is a proposition too plain on original principles 
to need the aid of authority. I do not see how any man of 
common sense is to stand up and dispute it. But there is 
decisive authority upon the point. In 1815, at New Orleans, 
Gen. Jackson took upon himself the command of every person 
in the city, suspended the functions of all the civil authorities, 
and made his own will for a time the only rule of conduct. It 
was believed to be absolutely necessary. Judges, officers of 
the city corporation, and members of the State legislature in- 
sisted on it as the only way to save the “booty and beauty” 
of the place from the unspeakable outrages committed at Bada- 
jos and St. Sebastian by the very same troops then march- 
ing to the attack. Jackson used the power thus taken by him 
moderately, sparingly, benignly, and only for the purpose of 
preventing mutiny in his camp. A single mutineer was re- 
strained by a short confinement and another was sent four 
miles up the river. But, after he had saved the city and the 
danger was all over, he stood before the court to be tried by 
the law; his conduct was decided to be illegal by the same 
judge who had declared it to be necessary, and he paid the 
penalty without a murmur. The Supreme Court of Louisiana, 
in Johnson against Duncan, decided that everything done during 
the siege in pursuance of martial rule but in conflict with the 
law of the land was void and of no effect, without reference to 
the circumstances which made it necessary. Long afterwards 
the fine imposed upon Jackson was refunded, because his friends, 
while they admitted him to have violated the law, insisted 
that the necessity which drove him to it ought to have saved 
him from the punishment due only to a willful offender. 

The learned counsel on the other side will not assert that 
there was war at Indianapolis in 1864, for they have read 
“ Coke's Institute,” and Judge Grier’s opinion in the prize cases, 
and of course they know it to be a settled rule that war can 
not be said to exist where the civil courts are open. They will 
not set up the absurd plea of necessity, for they are well aware 
that it would not be true in point of fact. They will hardly 
take the ground that any kind of necessity could give legal 
validity to that which the law forbids. 

This, therefore, must be their position: That although there 
was no war at the place where this commission sat, and no 
actual necessity for it, yet if there was a war anywhere else 
to which the United States were a party the technical effect of 
such war was to take the jurisdiction away from the civil 
courts and transfer it to Army officers. 

Gen, Butter. We do not take that position. 

Mr. Brack. Then they can take no ground at all, for nothing 
else is left. I do not wonder to see them recoil from their own 
doctrine when its nakedness is held up to their eyes. But they 
must stand upon that or give up their cause. They may not 


state their proposition precisely as I state it; that is too plain a 
way of putting it. But in substance it is their doctrine—has 
been the doctrine of the Attorney General's Office ever since 
the advent of the present incumbent—and is the doctrine of 
their brief, printed and filed in this case. What else can they 
say? They will admit that the Constitution is not altogether 
without a meaning; that at a time of universal peace it imposes 
some kind of obligation upon those who swear to support it 
If no war existed they would not deny the exclusive jurisdic 
tion of the civil courts in criminal cases. How, then, did the 
military get jurisdiction in Indiana? 

All men who hold the Attorney General's opinion to be true, 
answer the question I have put by saying that military juris 
diction comes from the mere existence of war, and it comes in 
Indiana only as the legal result of a war which is going on in 
Mississippi, Tennessee, or South Carolina. The Constitution 
is repealed, or its operation suspended, in one State because 
there is war in another. The courts are open, the organization 
of society is intact, the judges are on the bench and their 
process is not impeded, but their jurisdiction is gone. Why? 
Because, say our opponents, war exists, and the silent, legal, 
technical operation of that fact is to deprive all American citi- 
zens of their right to a fair trial. 

That class of jurists and statesmen, who hold that the trial 
by jury is lost to the citizen during the existence of war, carry 
out their doctrine theoretically and practically to its ultimate 
consequences. The right of trial by jury being gone, all other 
rights are gone with it; therefore a man may be arrested with- 
out an accusation and kept in prison during the pleasure of his 
captors, his papers may be searched without a warrant, his 
property may be confiscated behind his back, and he has no 
earthly means of redress. Nay; an attempt to get a just remedy 
is construed as a new crime. He dare not even complain, for 
the right of free speech is gone with the rest of his rights. If 
you sanction that doctrine, what is to be the consequence? I 
do not speak of what is past and gone; but in case of a future 
war what results will follow from your decision indorsing the 
Attorney General’s views? They are yery obvious. At the 
instant when the war begins our whole system of legal gov- 
ernment will tumble into ruin, and if we are not all robbed, 
and kidnaped, and hanged. and drawn, and quartered we will 
owe our immunity, not to the Constitution and laws, but to the 
mere mercy or policy of those persons who may then happen 
to control the organized physical force of the country. 

This certainly puts us in a most precarious condition; we 
must have war about half the time, do what we may to avoid 
it. The President or Congress can wantonly provoke a war 
whenever it suits the purpose of either to do so, and they can 
keep it going as long as they please, even after the actual con- 
flict of arms is over. When Peace woos them they can ignore 
her existence; and thus they can make war a chronic condition 
of the country and the slavery of the people perpetual. Nay, 
we are at the mercy of any foreign potentate who may envy 
us the possession of those liberties which we boast of so much; 
he can shatter our Constitution without striking a single blow 
or bringing a gun to bear upon us. A simple declaration of 
hostilities is more terrible to us than an army with banners. 

To me this seems the wildest delusion that ever took pos- 
session of a human brain. If there be one principle of political 
ethics more universally acknowledged than another it is that 
war, and especially civil war, can be justified only when it is 
undertaken to vindicate and uphold the legal and constitutional 
rights of the people, not to trample them down. He who car- 
ries on a system of wholesale slaughter for any other purpose 
must stand without excuse before God or man. In a time of 
war more than at any other time public liberty is in the hands 
of the public officers. And she is there in double trust—first, 
as they are citizens, and therefore bound to defend her by the 
common obligation of all citizens; and, next, as they are her 
special guardians— 

Who should against her murderers shut the door, 
Not bear the knife themselves. 

The opposing argument, when turned into plain English, means 
this, and this only: That when the Constitution is attacked 
upon one side, its official guardians may assail it upon the other; 
when rebellion strikes it in the face, they may take advantage 
of the blindness produced by the blow to sneak behind it.and 
stab it in the back. 

The convention when it framed the Constitution, and the 
people when they adopted it, could have had no thonght like 
that. If they had supposed that it would operate only while 
perfect peace continued, they certainly would have given us 
some other rule to go by in time of war; they would not have 
left us to wander about in a howling wilderness of anarchy, 
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without a lamp to our feet or a guide to our path. Another 
thing proves their actual intent still more strikingly. They 
required that every man in any kind of public employment, 
State or National, civil or military, should swear, without re- 
serve or qualification, that he would support the Constitution. 
Surely our ancestors had too much regard for the moral and 
religious welfare of their posterity to impose upon them an 
oath like that if they intended and expected it to be broken half 
the time. The oath of an officer to support the Constitution is 
as simple as that of a witness to tell the truth in a court of 
justice. What would you think of a witness who should at- 
tempt to justify perjury upon the ground that he had testified 
when civil war was raging, and he thought that by swearing to 
a lie he might promote some public or private object connected 
with the strife? 

No, no; the great men who made this country what it is— 
the heroes who won her independence and the statesmen who 
settled her institutions—had no such notions in their minds. 
Washington deserved the lofty praise bestowed upon him by 
the President of Congress when he resigned his commission— 
that he had always regarded the rights of the civil authority 
through all changes and through all disasters. When his duty 
as President afterwards required him to arm the public force 
to cuppress a rebellion in western Pennsylvania, he never 
thought that the Constitution was abolished, by virtue of that 
fact, in New Jersey, or Maryland, or Virginia. It would have 
been a dangerous experiment for an adviser of his at that time, 
or at any time, to propose that he should deny a citizen his 
right to be tried by a jury, and substitute in place of it a trial 
before a tribunal composed of men elected by himself from 
among his own creatures and dependents. You can well im- 
agine how that great heart would have swelled with indigna- 
tion at the bare thought of such an insulting outrage upon the 
liberty and law of his country. 

In the War of 1812, the man emphatically called the Father 
of the Constitution was the supreme Executive Magistrate. 
Talk of perilous times! There was the severest trial this 
Union eyer saw. That was no half-organized rebellion on the 
one side of the conflict, to be crushed by the hostile millions 
and unbounded resources of the other. The existence of the 
Nation was threatened by the most formidable military and 
naval power then upon the face of the earth. Every town upon 
the northern frontier, upon the Atlantic seaboard, and upon 
the Gulf coast was in daily and hourly danger. The enemy had 
penetrated the heart of Ohio. New York, Pennsylvania, and 
Virginia were all of them threatened from the west as well as 
the east. This Capitol was taken, and burned, and pillaged, 
and every member of the Federal administration was a fugitive 
before the invading army. Meanwhile, party spirit was break- 


ing out into actual treason all over New England. Four of: 


those States refused to furnish a man or a dollar eyen for their 
own defense. Their public authorities were plotting the dis- 
memberment of the Union, and individuals among them were 
burning blue lights upon the coast as a signal to the enemy’s 
ships. But in all this storm of disaster, with foreign war in 
his front, and domestic treason on his flank, Madison gave out 
no sign that he would aid Old England and New England to 
break up this government of laws. On the contrary, he and all 
his supporters, though compassed round with darkness and with 
danger, stood faithfully between the Constitution and its ene- 
mies— 
To shield it, and save it, or perish there, too. 

The framers of the Constitution and all their contemporaries 
died and were buried; their children succeeded them and con- 
tinued on the stage of public affairs until they, too— 

Lived out their lease of life, and pald their breath 

To time and mortal custom ; 
and a third generation was already far on its way to the grave 
before this monstrous doctrine was conceived or thought of, 
that public officers all over the country might disregard their 
oaths whenever a war or a rebellion was commenced. 

Our friends on the other side are quite conscious that when 
they deny the binding obligation of the Constitution they must 
put some other system of law in its place. Their brief gives 
notice that, while the Constitution, and the acts of Congress, 
and Magna Charta, and the common law, and all the rules of 
natural justice shall remain under foot, they will try American 
citizens according to the law of nations! But the law of nations 
takes no notice of the subject. If that system did contain a 
special provision that a government might hang one of its own 
citizens without judge or jury, it would still be competent for 
the American people to say, as they have said, that no such 
8 ever be done here. That is my answer to the law 
of nations. 


But then they tell us that the laws of war must be treated 
as paramount. Here they become mysterious. Do they mean 
that code of public law which defines the duties of two bellig- 
erent parties to one another, and regulates the intercourse of 
neutrals with both? If yes, then it is simply a recurrence to 
the law of nations, which has nothing on earth to do with the 
subject. Do they mean that portion of our municipal code 
which defines our duties to the Government in war as well as 
in peace? Then they are speaking of the Constitution and laws, 
which declare in plain words that the Government owes every 
citizen a fair legal trial, as much as the citizen owes obedience 
to the Government. They are in search of an argument under 
difficulties. When they appeal to international law, it is silent; 
and when they interrogate the law of the land, the answer is an 
unequiyocal contradiction of their whole theory. 

The Attorney General tells us that all persons whom he and 
his associates choose to denounce for giving aid to the rebellion 
are to be treated as being themselves a part of the rebellion— 
they are public enemies, and therefore they may be punished 
without being found guilty by a competent court or a jury. 
This convenient rule would outlaw every citizen the moment 
he is charged with a political offense. But political offenders 
are precisely the class of persons who most need the protection 
of a court and jury, for the prosecutions against them are most 
likely to be unfounded both in fact and in law. Whether inno- 
cent or guilty, to accuse is to convict them before the ignorant 
and bigoted men who generally sit in military courts. But this 
court decided in the prize cases that all who live in the enemy’s 
territory are public enemies, without regard to their personal 
sentiments or conduct; and the converse of the proposition is 
equally true—that all who reside inside of our own territory 
are to be treated as under the protection of the law. If they 
help the enemy they are criminals, but they can not be punished 
without legal conviction. 

You have heard much (and you will hear more very soon) 
eoncerning the natural and inherent right of the Government 
to defend itself without regard to law. This is wholly fal- 
lacious. In a despotism the autocrat is unrestricted in the 
means he may use for the defense of his authority against the 
opposition of his own subjects or others; and that is precisely 
what makes him a despot. But in a limited monarchy the 
prince must confine himself to a legal defense of his govern- 
ment. If he goes beyond that and commits aggressions on the 
rights of the people, he breaks the social compact, releases his 
subjects from all their obligations to him, renders himself liable 
to be hurled from his throne, and dragged to the block or 
driven into exile. This principle was sternly enforced in the 
cases of Charles I and James II. and we have it announced on 
the highest official authority here that the Queen of England 
can not ring a little bell on her table and cause a man by her 
arbitrary order to be arrested under any pretense whatever. 
If that be true there, how much more true must it be here, 
where we have no personal sovereign, and where our only gov- 
ernment is the Constitution and laws? A violation of law, on 
pretense of saving such a Government as ours, is not self-preser- 
vation, but suicide. 

Salus populi suprema ler. Observe it is not salus regis; 
the safety of the people, not the safety of the ruler, is the 
supreme law. When those who hold the authority of the Gov- 
ernment in their hands behave in such manner as to put the 
liberties and rights of the people in jeopardy, the people may 
rise against them and overthrow them without regard to that 
law which requires obedience to them. The maxim is revolu- 
tionary, and expresses simply the right to resist tyranny with- 
out regard to prescribed forms. It can never be used to stretch 
the powers of government against the people. 

If this Government of ours has no power to defend itself 
without violating its own laws, it carries the seeds of destruc- 
tion in its own bosom; it is a poor, weak, blind, staggering 
thing, and the sooner it tumbles over the better. But it has a 
most efficient legal mode of protecting itself against all possible 
danger. It is clothed from head to foot in a complete panoply 
of defensive armor. What are the perils which may threaten 
its existence? I am not able at this moment to think of more 
than these which I am about to mention: Foreign invasion, 
domestic insurrection, mutiny in the Army and Navy, cor- 
ruption in the civil administration, and last, but not least, 
criminal violations of its laws committed by individuals among 
the body of the people. Have we not a legal mode of defense 
against all these? Yes; military force repels invasion and sup- 
presses insurrection; zou preserve discipline in the Army and 
Navy by means of courts-martial; you preserve the purity of 
the civil administration by impeaching dishonest magistrates; 
and crimes are preyented and punished by the regular judicial 
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authorities. You are not merely compelled to use these weapons 
against your enemies, because they and they only are justified 
by the law; you ought to use them because they are more 
efficient than any other, and less liable to be abused. 

There is another view of the subject which settles all con- 
troyersy about it. No human being in this country can exer- 
cise any kind of public authority which is not conferred by law; 
and under the United States it must be given by the express 
words of a written statute. Whatever is not so giyen is with- 
held, and the exercise of it is positively prohibited. Courts- 
martial in the Army and Navy are authorized; they are legal 
institutions; their jurisdiction is limited, and their whole code 
of procedure is regulated by act of Congress. Upon the civil 
courts all the jurisdiction they have or can have is bestowed 
by law; and if one of them goes beyond what is written, its 
action is ultra vires and void. But a military commission is 
not a court-martial, and it is not a civil court. It is not gov- 
erned by the law which is made for either, and has no law of 
its own. Within the last five years we have seen, for the first 
time, self-constituted tribunals not only assuming power which 
the law did not give them, but thrusting aside the regular 
courts to which the power was exclusively given, 

What is the consequence? This terrible authority is wholly 
undefined, and its exercise is without any legal control. Un- 
delegated power is always unlimited. The field that lies outside 
of the Constitution and laws has no boundary. Thierry, the 
French historian of England, says that when the crown and 
scepter were offered to Cromwell he hesitated for seyeral days, 
and answered, “Do not make me a king; for then my hands 
will be tied up by the laws which define the duties of that office; 
but make me protector of the commonwealth, and I can do 
what I please; no statute restraining and limiting the royal 
prerogative will apply to me.“ So these commissions have no 
legal origin and no legal name by which they are known among 
the children of men; no law applies to them; and they exercise 
all power for the paradoxical reason that none belongs to them 
rightfully. 

Ask the Attorney General what rules apply to military com- 
missions in the exercise of their assumed authority over 
civilians. Come, Mr. Attorney, “gird up thy loins now like a 
man; I will demand of thee, and thou shalt declare unto me if 
thou hast understanding.” How is a military commission or- 
ganized? What shall be the number and rank of its members? 
What offenses come within its jurisdiction? What is its code 
of procedure? How shall witnesses be compelled to attend it? 
Is it perjury for a witness to swear falsely? What is the func- 
tion of the Judge Advocate? Does he tell the members how 
they must find, or does he only persuade them to convict? Is 
he the agent of the Government, to command them what evi- 
dence they shall admit and what sentence they shall pronounce; 
or does he always carry his point, right or wrong, by the mere 
force of eloquence and ingenuity? What is the nature of their 
punishment? May they confiscate property and levy fines as 
well as imprison and kill? In addition to strangling their vic- 
tim, may they also deny him the last consolations of religion, 
and refuse his family the melancholy privilege of giving him a 
decent grave? 

To none of these questions can the Attorney General make a 
reply, for there is no law on the subject. He will not attempt 
to “darken counsel by words without knowledge,” and there- 
fore, like Job, he can only lay his hand upon his mouth and 
keep silent. 

The power exercised through those military commissions is 
not only unregulated by law, but it is incapable of being so 
regulated. What is it that you claim, Mr. Attorney? I will 
give you a definition, the correctness of which you will not at- 
tempt to gainsay. You assert the right of the Executive Gov- 
ernment, without the intervention of the judiciary, to capture, 
imprison, and kill any person to whom that Government or its 
paid dependents may choose to impute an offense. This, in its 
yery essence, is despotic and lawless. It is never claimed or 
tolerated except by those governments which deny the restraints 
of all law. It has been exercised by the great and small op- 
pressors of mankind eyer since the days of Nimrod. It operates 
in different ways; the tools it uses are not always the same; it 
hides its hideous features under many disguises; it assumes 
every variety of form; 

It can change sha with Proteus for advantages, 

And set the murderous Machiavel to school. 
But in all its mutations of outward appearance it is still 
identical in principle, object, and origin. It is always the same 
great engine of despotism which Hamilton described it to be. 

Under the old French monarchy the favorite fashion of it 
was a lettre de cachet, signed by the king, and this would con- 
sign the party to a loathsome dungeon until he died, forgotten 


by all the world. An imperial ukase will answer the same pur- 
pose in Russia. The most faithful subject of that amiable 
autocracy may lie down in the evening to dream of his future 
prosperity, and before daybreak he will find himself between 
two dragoons on his way to the mines of Siberia. In Turkey 
the verbal order of the Sultan or any of his powerful favorites 
will cause a man to be tied up in a sack and cast into the 
Bosphorus. Nero accused Peter and Paul of spreading a “ pes- 
tilent superstition,” which they called the Gospel. He heard 
their defense in person, and sent them to the cross. Afterwards 
he tried the whole Christian church in one body, on a charge 
of setting fire to the city, and he convicted them, though he 
knew not only that they were innocent but that he himself 
had committed the crime. The judgment was followed by in- 
stant execution; he let loose the Prætorian guards upon men, 
women, and children, to drown, butcher, and burn them. Herod 
saw fit, for good political reasons, closely affecting the per- 
manence of his reign in Judea, to punish certain possible 
traitors in Bethlehem by anticipation. This required the death 
of all the children in that city under two years of age. He 
issued his general order“; and his provost marshal carried it 
out with so much alacrity and zeal that in one day the whole 
land was filled with mourning and lamentation. 

Macbeth understood the whole philosophy of the subject. He 
was an unlimited monarch. His power to punish for any of- 
fense or for no offense at all was as broad as that which the 
Attorney General claims for himself and his brother officers 
under the United States. But he was more cautious how he 
used it. He had a dangerous rival, from whom he apprehended 
the most serious peril to the “life of his government.” The 
necessity to get rid of him was plain enough, but he could not 
afford to shock the moral sense of the world by pleading politi- 
cal necessity for a murder. He must— 

Mask the business from the common eye. 

Accordingly he sent for two enterprising gentlemen, whom 
he took into his service upon liberal pay—“ made love to their 
assistance ”—and got them to deal with the accused party. He 
acted as his own judge advocate. He made a most elegant 
and stirring speech to persuade his agents that Banquo was 
their oppressor, and had “held them so under fortune” that 
he ought to die for that alone. When they agreed that he was 
their enemy, then said the king: 

So is he mine, and though I could 
With barefaced power sweep him from my sight 
And bid my will avouch it; yet I must not, 

For certain friends, who are both his and mine, 
Whose loves I may not drop. 

For these, and “many weighty reasons” besides, he thought 
it best to commit the execution of his design to a subordinate 
agency. The commission thus organized in Banquo's case sat 
upon him that yery night, at a convenient place beside the road 
where it was known he would be traveling; and they did pre- 
cisely what the Attorney General says the military officers may 
do in this country—they took and killed him, because their 
employer at the head of the government wanted it done, and 
paid them for doing it out of the public treasury. . 

But of all the persons that ever wielded this kind of power, 
the one who went most directly to the purpose and object of it 
was Lola Montez. She reduced it to the elementary principle. 
In 1848, when she was minister and mistress to the King of 
Bavaria, she dictated all the measures of the Government. The 
times were troublesome. All over Germany the spirit of re- 
bellion was rising; everywhere the people wanted to see a first- 
class revolution, like that which had just exploded in France. 
Many persons in Bavaria disliked to be governed so absolutely 
by a lady of the character which Lola Montez bore, and some of 
them were rash enough to say so. Of course that was treason, 
and she went about to punish it in the simplest of all possible 
ways. She bought herself a pack of English bulldogs, trained 
to tear the flesh, and mangle the limbs, and lap the lifeblood; 
and with these dogs at her heels, she marched up and down the 
streets of Munich with a most majestic tread, and with a sense 
of power which any Judge Adyocate in America might envy. 
When she saw any person whom she chose to denounce for 
“thwarting the Government,” or “using disloyal language,” 
her obedient followers needed but a sign to make them spring 
at the throat of their victim. It gives me unspeakable pleasure 
to tell you the sequel. The people rose in their strength, 
smashed down the whole machinery of oppression, and drove 
out into uttermost shame King, strumpet, dogs, and all. From 
that time to this neither man, woman, or beast, has dared to 
worry or kill the people of Bavaria. A 

All these are but so many different ways of using the arbi- 
trary power to punish. The variety is merely in the means 


-which a tyrannical goyernment takes to destroy those whom it 
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is bound to protect. Everywhere it is but another construc- 
tion, on the same principle, of that remorseless machine by 
which despotism wreaks its vengeance on those who offend it. 
In a civilized country it nearly always uses the military force, 
because that is the sharpest and surest, as well as the best- 
looking instrument that can be found for such a purpose. But 
in none of its forms can it be introduced into this country; we 
have no room for it; the ground here is all preoccupied by 
legal and free institutions. 

Between the officers who have a power like this, and the 
people who are liable to become its victims, there can be no 
relation except that of master and slave. The master may be 
kind, and the slave may be contented in his bondage; but the 
man who can take your life, or restrain your liberty, or despoil 
you of your property at his discretion, either with his own 
hands or by means of a hired overseer, owns you and he can 
force you to serve him. All you are and all you have, including 
your wives and children, are his property. 

If my learned and very good friend, the Attorney General, 
had this right of domination over me, I should not be very 
much frightened, for I should expect him to use it as moderately 
as any man in all the world; but still I should feel the neces- 
sity of being very discrete. He might change in a short time. 
The thirst for blood is an appetite which grows by what it 
feeds upon. We can not know him by present appearances. 
Robespierre resigned a country judgeship in early life because 
he was too tender-hearted to pronounce sentence of death upon 
a convicted criminal. Caligula passed for a most amiable 
young gentleman before he was clothed with the imperial pur- 
ple, and for about eight months afterwards. It was Trajan, I 
think, who said that absolute power would convert any man 
into a wild beast, whatever was the original benevolence of his 
nature. If you decide that the Attorney General holds in his 
own hands, or shares with others, the power of life and death 
over us all, I mean to be very cautious in my intercourse with 
him; and I warn you, the judges whom I am now addressing, 
to do likewise. Trust not to the gentleness and kindness which 
have always marked his behavior heretofore. Keep your dis- 
tance; be careful how you approach him; for you know not at 
what moment or by what a trifle you may rouse the sleeping 
tiger. Remember the injunction of Scripture: “Go not near to 
the man who hath power to kill; and if thon come unto him, 
see that thou make no fault, lest he take away thy life pres- 
ently; for thou goest among snares and walkest upon the bat- 
tlements of the city.” 

The right of the Executive Government to kill and imprison 
citizens for political offenses has not been practically claimed 
in this country, except in cases where commissioned officers of 
the Army were the instruments used. Why should it be con- 
fined to them? Why should not naval officers be permitted to 
share in it? What is the reason that common soldiers and sea- 
men are excluded from all participation in the business? No 
law has bestowed the right upon Army officers more than upon 
other persons. If men are to be hung up without that legal 
trial which the Constitution guarantees to them, why not em- 
ploy commissions of clergymen, merchants, manufacturers, 
horse dealers, butchers, or drovers, to do it? It will not be 
pretended that military men are better qualified to decide 
questions of fact or law than other classes of people; for it is 
known, on the contrary, that they are, as a general rule, least 
of all fitted to perform the duties that belong to a judge. 

The Attorney General thinks that a proceeding which takes 
away the lives of citizens without a constitutional trial is a 
most merciful dispensation. His idea of humanity as well as 
law is embodied in the bureau of military justice, with all its 
dark and bloody machinery. For that strange opinion he gives 
this curious reason: That the duty of the commander in chief 
is to kill, and unless he has this bureau and these commissions 
he must “butcher” indiscriminately, without mercy or justice. 
I admit that if the commander in chief or any other officer of 
the Government has the power of an Asiatic king, to butcher 
the people at pleasure, he ought to have somebody to aid him 
in selecting his victims, as well as to do the rough work of 
strangling and shooting. But if my learned friend will only 
condescend to cast an eye upon the Constitution, he will see at 
once that all the executive and military officers are completely 
relieved by the provision that the life of a citizen shall not be 
taken at all until after legal conviction by a court and jury. 

You can not help but see that military commissions, if suf- 
fered to go on, will be used for most pernicious purposes. I 
have criticized none of their past proceedings, nor made any 
allusion to their history in the last five years. But what can 
be the meaning of this effort to maintain them among us? 
Certainly not to punish actual guilt. All the ends of true jus- 
tice are attained by the prompt, speedy, impartial trial which 


the courts are bound to give. Is there any danger that crime 
will be winked upon by the judges? Does anybody pretend that 
courts and juries have less ability to decide upon facts and 
law than the men who sit in military tribunals? The counsel 
in this cause will not insult you by even hinting such an opin- 
ion. What righteous or just purpose, then, can they serye? 
None, whatever. 

But while they are utterly powerless to do even a shadow of 
good, they will be omnipotent to trample upon innocence, to gag 
the truth, to silence patriotism, and crush the liberties of the 
country. They will always be organized to convict, and the 
conviction will follow the accusation as surely as night follows 
the day. The Government, of course, will accuse none before 
such a commission except those whom it predetermines to ruin 
and destroy. The accuser can choose the judges, and will cer- 
tainly select those who are known to be the most ignorant, the 
most unprincipled, and the most ready to do whatever may, 
please the power which gives them pay, promotion, and plunder. 
The willing witness can be found as easily as the superservice- 
able judge. The treacherous spy, and the base informer—those 
loathsome wretches who do their lying by the job—will stock 
such a market with abundant perjury, for the authorities that 
employ them will be bound to protect as well as reward them. 
A corrupt and tyrannical government, with such an engine at 
its command, will shock the world with the enormity of its 
crimes. Plied as it may be by the arts of a malignant priest- 
hood, and urged on by the madness of a raving crowd, it will 
be worse than the popish plot, or the French Revolution—it will 
be a combination of both, with Fouquier-Tinville on the bench, 
and Titus Oates in the witness's box. You can save us from 
this horrible fate. You alone can “deliver us from the body of 
this death.” To that fearful extent is the destiny of this 
Nation in your hands. 


Relief to Cotton Planters Should be Given Fully and 
Promptly. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON, WILLIAM 8. HOWARD, 


OF GEORGIA, 
Is tHe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, October 5, 1914. 


Mr, HOWARD. Mr. Speaker, under the leave granted to me 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I include a short editorial 
from the Washington Post of Monday, October 5, 1914. 

The editorial is as follows: 

RELIEF TO THE COTTON PLANTERS SHOULD BE GIVEN FULLY AND PROMPTLY, 


The failure of foreign countries to buy our cotton crop is the 
most serious and adverse feature of the financial, commercial, 
and industrial situation in this country. 

The gold usually received each year for exported cotton eu- 
ees country to care for its debts abroad to a very great 
exten 

The want of the cotton credits this year has placed an enor- 
mous strain upon the foreign exchanges of the country, and is 
forcing an exportation of the yellow metal at the very time that 
me Ei meets a most acute demand for it from home and 

roa 

This failure to export cotton has deranged the country’s 


By the inability of the planters to cash the results of their 
capital, their energies, and their labor of this year, their pur- 
chasing power is largely destroyed and every branch of com- 
merce and industry dependent upon the purchases of the south- 
ern people bids fair to suffer from the business paralysis which 
is rapidly spreading throughout the South. 

This is a national peril and it should be dealt with in a 
broad spirit of patriotism by the Congress and every possibie 
assistance should be given the planters of the South to enable 
them to stand successfully against conditions that by their 
very nature can be but of brief duration. 

Congress should not adjourn until measures of ample relief 
be dag for the cotton planters of the South. 

er, far better, that antitrust bills be thrust into the waste 
basket and that war-tax measures be postponed until the re- 
vised tariff can be again revised to produce more revenue than 
that poverty, depression, and financial and commercial extortion 
be allowed to make the southern cotton planters their victims. 
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The flag of distress is already flying in the South, and it les 
in the power of the Senators and Representatives of the South 
to secure relief by financial legislation for their people. Surely 
the administration will not look with approval upon the Con- 
gress spending its time upon antitrust bills, which nobody trusts 
and which everybody doubts, while the fortunes and happiness 
of the southern people, the prosperity of the Nation, call for 
ivstant relief to the producers of cotton. 

Let all legislation save appropriation bills wait until this 
crisis in affairs of the South and the Nation is fully cared for. 
The influence of the administration in legislation is so well 
known, has been so frequently displayed, the southern Members 
of the Congress are in such powerful position in all legislative 
matters, the other Members of the Congress are so well dis- 
posed to aid the agriculturists of the South as well as the busi- 
ness interests of the entire country, that it goes without saying 
that sound measures for the relief of the cotton planters can be 
passed speedily. 

No measure now before the Congress so important, so far- 
reaching in beneficial effects, as would be a measure that would 
grant this relief. a 


The Philippine Islands. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. TIMOTHY T. ANSBERRY, 


OF OHIO, 
In tue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Tuesday, October 6, 1914, 


On the bill (H. R. 18459) to declare the purpose of the people of the 
United States as to the future political status of the people of the 
3 Islands and to provide a more autonomous government 

for those islands. 


Mr. ANSBERRY. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen, the debate on 
this question has, in my opinion, gone far afield, very far from 
the issue; but that is not to be wondered at when consideration 
is given to the fact that this question, in the abstract, has been 
debated throughout the country during three campaigns. Never- 
theless we should not permit the issue to be obscured. The 
issue is the substance of this bill, which provides that the Fili- 
pinos shall exercise some additional governmental responsibili- 
ties. To the gentlemen on the other side who have objected to 
every step of progress which this bill provides for the Filipino 
people I want to say that if your contention is true that the 
Filipino people are incapable of self-government, then you 
should join with us in the passage of this bill, to the end that 
it would be more quickly demonstrated that these people are, as 
you urge, incapable of self-government, for I take it that the 
supreme test would be the character of the men whom they 
would select as their Senators; and this bill provides for the 
election throughout the island of the upper house of the legis- 
lative branch, with the bare exception of two, who are to be 
appointed by the Governor General to represent the so-called 
non-Christian tribes, which comprise less than one-twelfth of 
the total population. In other words, we give nearly 7,000,000 of 
the Filipino people the privilege of selecting their own Senators; 
that is, we are extending the privilege heretofore granted by the 
exercise of which they choose the members of the lower house. 
Should they fail in selecting proper men, or should these men 
fail to demonstrate their capacity for government in the legisla- 
tion which they formulate—and, if your contention is right, 
failure is inevitable—then you will have demonstrated by ac- 
tual experience that a portion of your argument, at least, is true. 

I can not conceive how, sitting here as Representatives of the 
American people, who are wedded to the ideals which we have 
always cherished, ideals that we have always thought to be 
fundamental and basic; and if they are not, then the Declara- 
tion of Independence was but mere foam. I repeat I can not 
understand how, in the face of the showing already made by the 
Filipino people, that we can longer refuse to give them this 
larger measure of the handling of their own affairs. It is 
axiomatic that all Governments derive their just power from 
the consent of the governed and the inherent right of every 
people to establish and maintain the sort of Government which 
to them seems best. It would seem that the soundness of these 
two propositions are open to criticism if we are to take seriously 
the velws advanced by my colleague from Ohio [Mr. Fess], an 
educator who doubtless has time and time again laid down the 
selfsame proposition which I have referred to as being funda- 
mentally basic, and still my colleague [Mr. Frss] tells us here 
in objecting to this bill that we have done more for the Filipino 


people than they could have possibly done for themselves; that- 
we have given them schools, colleges, and sent them school- 
teachers without number; that we have built roads, cleaned and 
improyed their cities, encouraged agriculture, and, in a word, 
done everything that one people could well do for another, All 
of these things, of course, are admitted, but I never thought 
that I would live to see the day that any man would rise in 
the American Congress and base our right to govern any 
people, without their consent, on the fact that we have done 
the things that we have done for the Filipino people. I 
maintain that that is but a poor exchange for the God-given 
right of liberty. It is no answer to their cry. My colleague 
[Mr. Fess] makes mention of the fact that Members on 
the floor here on his side of the House applauded the answer 
of the Filipino Commissioner, Hon. MANUEL L. Quezon, which 
answer was in response to the question as to whether or not 
the Filipino Commissioner thought that the Filipino people 
would have made as much progress as they did along educa- 
tional lines if the American people had not interfered in 1898. 
The utterances of Mr. Quezon were applauded, because they 
were the utterances of a patriot, because they were the utter- 
ances of a man who, talking to an audience composed, as he 
himself well said, of the judges who were to pass upon his 
case and the case of his people. Still, representing these people, 
he refused to bow the knee, but preferred rather to trust to 
the judgment of his judges and his people’s judges rather than 
the literal answer which he gave, which was to the effect that 
he had no doubt but that the Filipino people would have made 
as much progress as has been made under the Government of 
the United States. He made the point that his people rebelled 
against Spain because Spain was slow and not progressive, but 
he insisted his people loved knowledge and sought and had taken 
advantage of every opportunity afforded them of getting knowl- 
edge. Had I been asked that question L would have answered 
that I thought Mr. Quezon was mistaken, but that I honored 
him in his mistake; and hence, as I said in the beginning, his 
utterances were that of a patriot, that of a man who, eren 
though his answer might prejudice his case, he still would not 
sacrifice one jot or tittle of the pride of his people to curry favor 
with the American Congress, 

It is not my purpose to enter into an exhaustive argument 
to prove the proposition which I have laid down, but in pass- 
ing I am going to insert into my speech an extract from the 
speech of Mr. Quezon, Filipino Commissioner, which I think 
answers every argument which has been advanced against the 
promulgation of this American doctrine urged at this time, 
I also desire to express the opinion that Mr. Quezon has 
demonstrated on the floor of the American Congress that, if 
he is a typical representative of his people, they are emi- 
nently fitted for self-government, no matter the standard that 
any man may require. Everyone of us has the highest regard 
for this young man, who, coming here some four years ago, was 
barely able to speak the English language, and during this 
debate we haye heard him cross swords in this forum with 
the ablest men of this Nation who are opposed to the doctrine 
which he espouses, and he has come off victor in every in- 
stance. I am advised that Mr. Quezon was educated in a 
little village of 1,000 people, far ‘distant from Manila, at a 
school that was taught by a Filipino teacher, long before Amer- 
ican soldiery ever set foot on that unfortunate shore. The 
basis of his education was laid in that little village, and speaks 
volumes for the Filipino teacher who first directed his youthful 
studies. He afterwards finished his education at a university 
in the Philippine Islands. I can not withhold this meed of 
praise from this young man who has doggedly and persistently, 
and yet in the best of temper, urged the cause of his people. 
His sole thought, his every aim since he has becn among us, 
has been the promotion of the welfare of his people, and he 
has been spurred on by the ultimate hope held out by both 
Democratic and Republican administrations alike for ultimate 
freedom for his people. His oratorical efforts on the floor in 
behalf of these people deserve to and doubtless will take high 
rank among the best efforts of all who have labored in the 
sacred cause of liberty. As a Member of the American Con- 
gress I am glad to acknowledge the splendid capacity and abil- 
ity shown by this young man, and I trust that his efforts will 
not have been in vain. I am glad of the opportunity of repro- 
ducing some of his argument made in behalf of his people. 

Before I close I also desire to express the thought that the 
Filipino, as well as the American, people are fortunate in the 
character of the man who now represents as Governor General 
of the Philippine Islands the American people in that far-off 
island. I had the honor of serving a number of years in the 
House with Gov. Harrison, and I think I know something of his 
political ideals; and, in my opinion, no man, by education, by 
habit of thought, by ideals, or by inclination, is better fitted than 
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Francis Burton Harrison to help guide the: destinies of the 
Filipino people while they are in their swaddling clothes, mak- 
ing a determined effort to qualify for a place among the nations 
of the world. 

The following are extracts from Mr. Qurzon’s speech: 


Our adversaries proceed: The masses of the people in the philippines 
are in such a state of dense ignorance that they know nothing and care 
less about independence. Those people are semicivilized, not en- 
tirely savages. Some of them eat dogs, and for proof we refer you to 
the St. Louis Exposition, where Igorots were exhibited engaged in that 
toothsome time As further proof of the deplorable condition of 
those peop e, behold the “moving” and “nonmoving” pictures of 
naked natives armed with bows and arrows and spears. It would be a 
pity to set this people adrift. The Goyernment of the United States 
alone can civilize them, and it must, for the sake of humanity, under- 
take and carry to its successful termination this altruistic work. 

Again the Filipinos answer: We know that we are a civilized people 
and have been civilized for 300 1 is We know that there are ered 
600,000 non-Christians in the Philippines, while there are 7,000, 
Christians, 65 per cent of whom were literate before American occupa- 
tion, and at least fully 75 per cent of whom now are. We know that 
we had a university in the Philippines even before Harvard University 
was established and that now we have two. We know that we had 
1,674 public schools before American occupation, distributed among 900 
towns, and now we have 4,404. We know that we had colleges in every 
pd anes capital city and several in Manila, for both men and women, 
before American occupation, and that now the number has greatly in- 
creased, We know that there are Filipinos in the supreme court of 
the islands—the chlef justice being one of them—who are at least equal 
to their American associates. We know that half of the ju es of the 
courts of first Instance are Filipinos. We know that all the justices of 
the peace are Filipinos. We know that the municipal and Provincial 

‘overnments are administered by Filipinos elected by Filipino voters. 

ye know that the ipo bape Assembly, the lower house of the legisla- 
ture, is composed entirely of Filipinos, also elected by pupo voters ; 
and we know that if permitted to elect the upper house of the legisla- 
ture we would elect senators who would be equal to their task. We 
know that we could elect a president who would be at least as wise and 
patriotic as any chief executive the President of the United States could 
appoint over us. 

DIFFERENCES BETWEEN MEXICO AND THR PHILIPPINES. 


Finally our 3 end this controve by exclaiming, “ Behold 
Mexico to-day, If you make the Philippines independent, another Mex- 
ican situation, which would perplex the United States with a repetition 
of the ‘watchful waiting’ policy, is sure to arise.” 

This Mexican argument seems effective nowadays. I do not know 
much about Mexico and the causes that lay at the root of this un- 
fortunate disturbance in that Republic, But there is something I can 
say in connection with this argument. In the first place, when we 
= e other people’s affairs it is well to remember that paragraph of the 

tures which tells us, in effect, that we should be fully aware 
of the beam in our own eye before commenting on the mote in that of 
our neighbor. What nation on the face of the earth has been free from 
internal disorders or revolution? What nation can say that it will 
ever — * from this, the most dreadful calamity that can befall any 
countr: 

In the second place, let me ar you some points respecting the prin- 
cipal differences between conditions in Mexico and conditions in the 
P 1 which may explain Why we confidently expect that that 
which is going on in the distressed Republic of Mexico will not hap- 
pen in the islands if free from the control of the United States. I am 
making no invidious comparisons, but merely stating facts. Mexico 
acquired its independence from Spain by force of arms, and previous 
to that time the people of Mexico took no part in the government of 
their country. Despotic foreign absolutism was the kind of govern- 
ment that prevailed in Mexico until then. Once independent, a demo- 
cratic form of government was established. The change was so radical 
that the failure of the new vernment was inevitable. Moreover, 
the great majority of the peop 3 which democratic governments 
must depend—did not haye either education or property, and therefore 
did not possess those qualifications leading to the maintenance of public 
order and of law. o this day knowl and wealth are s the 
monopoly of the few. In the Philippines, on the contrary, the majority 
of the people are literate and property owners. Besides, we have been 
practicing the art of self-government for 15 years under American 
supervision. During this time we have been electing our provincial 
and municipal offi members of our 3 and, 8 the 
political cam igna in the Philippines are heated, we have abided by 
the results of the elections or have gone to the courts with our pro- 
tests. We have never resorted to arms to settle any controversy. 


The Legislative Achievements of the Democratie Party. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CLYDE H. TAVENNER, 


OF ILLINOIS, 


IN TER House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, September 30, 1914. 


Mr. TAVENNER. Mr. Speaker, since my election to Congress 
I have devoted considerable time and energy in an effort to 
bring about the Government manufacture of all munitions of 
war and to prohibit the use of the stop-watch and other objec- 
tionable “ speeding-up” features of the so-called Taylor system 
of “scientific” shop management in the arsenals and other 
Government establishments. 

The Government appropriates in round numbers $100,000,000 
annually for the Army and $140,000,000 annually for the Navy, 
and colossal sums are expended annually with a ring of private 
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manufacturers for war materials. I have produced a mass of 
evidence before Congress proving beyond successful contradic- 
tion that the Army and Navy officers have been permitting this 
ring to outrageously overcharge the Goyernment. 

For instance, I have directed attention to the fact that Army 
officers haye been very generously paying the ammunition ring 
$3.06 for a 8-inch finished shrapnel case which Uncle Sam can 
5 and is manufacturing in the Government arsenals 

0 75. 

The Army officers are paying the ammunition ring $17.50 for 
a 3.8-inch common shrapnel which they can manufacture and 
are manufacturing in the Government arsenals for $7.94. When 
it is considered that the Government is each year procuring mil- 
lions of dollars worth of such supplies, it will be seen that the 
Saving that can be effected to the taxpayers by a policy of com- 
plete Goyernment manufacture of all munitions of war is some- 
thing enormous. 

This policy was entered upon in the Army bill this year, this 
measure for the first time in the history of the Government car- 
rying a provision specifying that not to exceed 10 per cent of the 
ammunition therein appropriated for may be purchased from 
outside private manufacturers. Ninety per cent of the appro- 
priations must hereafter be expended for the manufacture of the 
supplies in the Government arsenals. As a result of this policy 
the Government will save on an average 35 per cent, or millions 
of dollars annually, and the men who do the actual work of 
making the munitions will receive higher wages and better con- 
ditions than if the work was awarded to the three firms com- 
prising the ammunition ring, which are notorious as the most 
bitter enemies of organized labor in this country. 

If all profit is taken out of war and preparation for war, I 
predict that some of the yery millionaire patriots ws are now 
agitating for an ever and ever increased amount of armament, 
in the certain knowledge they will make huge profits by supply- 
ing the same, will be the loudest to protest against the annual 
expenditure of $250,000,000 for war in time of peace. 

I have called the attention of Congress to the fact that at the 
Rock Island Arsenal the Government has two great $500,000 
stone buildings standing idle which could be used for manufac- 
turing purposes, and also absolutely free power as a result of 
the fact that the Government owns a great power plant in the 
Mississippi at Rock Island Arsenal and can manufacture these 
war materials cheaper there than at any other arsenal in the 
United States. i 

I am also carrying on a campaign to have the Government 
locate the proposed $7,000,000 Government armor-plate factory 
at Rock Island, where the Government owns 896 acres of land 
ideally located for such a purpose, without having to buy land 
for a site elsewhere. I am carrying on a campaign to acquaint 
Members of Congress with the fact that the United States Gov- 
ernment has a far greater prize than it realizes in the Rock 
Island Arsenal property, where it can do its manufacturing 
cheaper than at any other arsenal in the United States, and I 
make the prediction that when the Government adopts the policy 
of manufacturing all its munitions of zar, as it is certain to do 
ultimately, that the Rock Island Arsenal will become one of the 
largest military manufacturing centers in the world. 

OPPOSED TO USE OF STOP WATCH ON WORKMEN. 


From the very first day I arriyed in Washington following my 
election I have fought the installation of the Taylor system in 
the Rock Island Arsenal, just as I promised the workmen I 
would do if elected to Congress. I appeared before the Com- 
mittee on Labor in support of the Deitrick bill prohibiting the 
use of the stop watch and other objectionable “ speeding-up ” 
features of the Taylor system in the arsenals and other Govern- 
ment manufacturing establishments. This matter is of vital im- 
portance to all workingmen, whether they work in the arsenals 
or not, because if the United States Government can be tricked 
into placing its endorsement upon this sweatshop system the 
great private manufacturers will not be long in following suit 
and will be in the strategic position of being able to reply to 
employees protesting against its installation in their plants that 
it must not be inhumane, that it must be all right or Uncle Sam 
would not have given it his official O. K. by installing the 
system in the Government arsenals. 

The Committee on Labor has just made its report on the anti- 
stop watch bill recommending its passage, which practically as- 
sures favorable action on the measure by Congress. 

5 55 Deitrick bill, which is destined soon to become a law, is 
as follows: 


A bill to regulate the method of directing the work of Government 

employees. 

Whereas certain executive departments are installing in their respective 
establishments new systems of shop management, known by the gen- 
eric term of “scientific management,” which have for their purpose 
the 5 of the maximum efficiency from both plant and work- 
men; an 
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Whereas a stop watch is used in timing workmen while at work to 
ascertain the maximum amount of work possible for the most capable 
man in a given time and making this the standard time in which 
work must be done, and by a system of premiums and bonuses, to- 
gether with discipl measures ently severe to enforce the 
system, this “ standard time ” is the speed to which all workmen must 
eventually attain EN they are to retain their employment; and 

Whereas experience has shown that the American workman by his ex- 
ceptional celerity performs about twice the work performed the 
manual worker of other countries, with the concomitant tion 
that the ratio of accidents here is from three to four times as high 
as in other countries, and the hese og fy of so-called “scientific man- 
agement,” through the above timing and bonus fea: will be to 
further aggravate the accident disabilities and mortality aforesaid 
and reduce the workman to a mere mechanical, instead of a social 
and moral, relation to his work, 2 moreover, are — — to 
secure adequate efficiency of la erefore 
Be it enacted, etc., That it shall be . e for any officer, manager, 

superintendent, foreman, or other person having charge of the work 

of any employee of the United States Government to make or 9 Sa! 


be made, with a stop watch or other time-measu elon of a 
5 R etion oi 2 any oD job 


study of the movements between the starting and com 
of rope Phase employee. No premium or bonus or 


paid any 7 age yee, except for su, ons resultin; 2 eee 

or economy in the operation of the 3 in which he gon gt 

4 — 2. That any violations of rovisions of this act shall be 
eem 


meanor and shall be punished by af fine of not more 


a misde 
than $500 or by imprisonment of not more than six 


discretion of the court, 

Mr. Speaker, I believe I am justified in taking some pride in 
the official report of the committee, which condemns the Taylor 
propaganda, a cruel system based on the scientific grinding 
down of the spirit, the hopes, and the ambitions, as well as the 
physical bodies, of those who toil, because this report sustains 
practically every charge I have made against the Taylor system 
during the three and a half years I have been opposing it. In 
this connection I desire to quote the following from the report 
of the committee: 


months, at the 


systema- 


tizati but is intended to te the more obnoxious of 
stimulation, in so far as Government workshops are concern 
The ‘Taylor pyem regards the workman as a machine to be “ speeded 
to its um capacity. When this human machine to func- 


make 

8 do not appear to have concerned themselves about the ultimate 

fate of the human preyed who may be compelled to drop out because 

they can not stand the pa Mr. ide Beaate that. Wher: he installed 

is system in the Bethlehem Steel Works he made the tasks 
hard that “not more than one out of five borers (perhaps even a 

aller percentage than this) could keep up.“ 

That may be the kind of “ 9 ”» which produces dividends for 
the Steel Trust, but it is surely not the system w a beneficent Goy- 
ernment should force os its employees. 

The promoters of these various system of “scientific mana * 
are Nee a determined ot to have them generally WN pet pee 
manufacturing concerns, and labor, th 
most insistent in its opposition. Tt can 


to a system which is so inimical to the best interests of the toſlers of 
the Nation. 

The protest against these “ systems” came from the em- 
ployees Pot the arsenals under the War when it ~~ he 
posed to introduce the My ag eben into these 


protett was unheeded by the cials of the Ordnance 5 

t time, and the system was gradually introduced. ee the 
entire system is now in operation at the Watertown Arsenal, and the 
features 3 the employees are in o ee at Krew of 
the other From present indications it stih a it be the 
intention of the officials of the Ordnance ange ale the 
2e ay system to the other arsenals at an e rlo tates 

or 


to em by the lab people in has 
made it impractical to apply ee ee & manner as its 
authors evidently 2 Fi Wy the Erat for op is 


latent in the s 


of what is to 
The Committee on Labor has concluded that an employer who is 
sa with a oral and reasonable day’s work does not 


use a stop-watch time study 
rt use are 


constitute a day's wor 
sufficient as a spur to the activities of the workmen a — 5 
high-pressure methods to induce intensive prod 


to further 
THE “ SYSTEM” IS BEING FORCED IN. 


5 rit behind the plan to install the r system in 
„5 a pears to be 
Chief of Ordnance of the 


system in the arsenals 
5 eee . 
methods by the special committee of the House of Representatives 
which favectignted the subject during the preceding Congress, 
This officer ap before the committee and spoke in favor of 
sg hg of the stop 8 and we Taylor system; and e — 
e every reason to eve that unless paseon oe = 
absolutely prohibi the use of such oa ee Fae 
establishments that Gen. Crozier will proceed with the 3 of 
the — not only at Watertown and Rock genre Nig in all the 
man acturing estab. ts of the Government wi bis domain, 
Representative CLYDE H. TAVENNER, of roe nay Bee ge the 
congressional district in which the Rock Island located, 
appeared before the committee in opposition to the attitude of Gen. 
er and contended that, inasmuch as the workmen at the Rock 
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producing u war materials 35 per cent below the 
* 8 thus saving 
of thousands of dollars ann by their 

t Gen. Crozier is 


Island Arsenal are now 
rices Gen. Croster in ps 
— 1 a 


— ced 
cles in the arsenals and showin 
prices being paid private manufacturers for the same articles. x 


GOVERNMENT PRODUCT NOW CHEAPER THAN PRIVATE. 


Reading from a table George Montgomery, com- 
mandant of the Frankf Teendl, Bhide pnm, Mr. TAVENNER made 
the following . 


Frankfo rd Arsenal are producing a 3-inch 
— y rene, 8 “ot $1.75 that the Government is payine private 
That Soia samen shrapnel are . for $7.94 in the 
Government arsenal, while the paneer s paying the private manu- 
facterers $ $17.50 for the same article. 
Bork a ae of $1,900,064.05 Soothe a 91 such work manufactured 


Frankford Arsen Mr. 8 showed the Government 

sured 3 or ne proximately, in round figures, $1,000,000 on 

„000 3 er. He maas the point that these figures tended to 

Show that the = in th — e Government 5 are now efficient, 

o not deserve ha posed upon them speeding- rocesses 
compelling them to work faster than they are now wor Ms 


LEGISLATION BENEFICIAL TO LABOR. 


In addition to the friendly attitude the Democratic House has 
taken toward the policy of Government manufacture of muni- 
tions of war, and the bill prohibiting the use of the Taylor 
system in Government arsenals, considerable other legislation 
beneficial to labor has been passed. A bill of considerable im- 
portance to labor is the Clayton antitrust bill, which passed the 
House by a vote of 297 to 54, and which protects the rights, 
existence, and operations of fraternal, labor, and farmers’ or- 
ganizations, the famous anti-injunction provision of which is as 
follows: 

Sec. 7. That nothing contained 277 the antitrust laws shall be con- 
strued to forbid the existence and operation of 5 Bor con- 


sumers’, apical or hortialteral O oranan orders, or associa- 
tions instituted for the purpose of mut nd not having capital 


or „ for 5 5 or to forbid or members of 
such organiza’ „ or associations from ane out the legiti- 
mate objects ers, or associa- 


1 nor shall such o tl 0 
23 f, ela ot construed” 


Mr. Speaker, the House ER labor and farmers’ organi- 
zations from the provisions of the trust laws simply because it 
refused to consider human brawn and brain in the same class 
with steel rails and coal oil. The bill aims to prevent the 
restraint of trade in oil, steel, and other commodities. But 
labor is something different than a steel rail. In a rail there is 
bound up no man’s welfare. But in the labor of the millions 
there is included the hopes and happiness of the masses who 
toil and those who depend on the toilers. 


Scie AAE DE Ate IAA IA OAN ALE Packt ool tae 

class legislation. They commit the error of conside: 
mmodity. But there is this distinction between labor an 

a Camere 

truth a commodity; labor can never under our in- 


are before Congress 
applicable to prop- 
the man. 


FINLY GRAY’S ELOQUENT APPHAL ON BEHALF OF LABOR. 


Congressman FINLY Gray, of Indiana, also gave an eloquent 
explanation of the principle of humanity underlying the ex- 
emption of labor and farmers’ organizations from the provi- 
sions of the antitrust bill. FIıNLY Gray is one of the clearest 
thinkers in the American Congress. Physically he is tall and 
gaunt and old-fashioned, and as he sits among the modern, 
present-day type of statesmen on the floor of the House he is a 
character study who will attract the visitor's attention. One 
can hardly help imagining that he has just stepped out of an 
American Congress of 100 years ago. 

Finty Gray is in many respects a strange and unusual man. 
a genius in every sense of the word. He usually keeps his own 
counsel, and he has his peculiarities, one of which is that the 
burdens of the masses of the people lay heavy upon his heart. 
When he speaks, he speaks as one inspired, and his remarrks in 
the Record the following morning are literature. 

I know Finty Gray, and I consider him one of the most sin- 
cere and gifted friends the plain people have in public life 
to-day. 

When the proposition to make labor unions immune from 
prosecution under the antitrust law was being debated, FINLY 
Gray sat listening to the arguments being advanced by various 
Members as to why the measure should be enacted into law. 
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Gray listened carefully to every explanation offered. Finally 
he turned to a Member at his side and said: 


Labor unions should be exempted, but the real justification for the 
proposition has not been stated. In justice to myself, I must state the 
reasons why I intend to support the measure. 


Gray had not intended to speak when he entered the Cham- 
ber, but as he sat quietly listening he had been deeply moved. 
He arose, and his language and philosophy held the close atten- 
tion of everyone within the hearing of his voice. 

Mr. Chairman— 


Said GRAY— 


there are certain rights which men take along with the right to inhabit 
the earth. Among these rights is the right to labor and to or the 
fruits of that labor. This is more than a so-called vested right in 
1 it is a natural, Inherent right of man. It is as sacred to 

m as the right of habitation itself. It is as vital to his existence as 
the breath of life. He must have the right to labor in order to live. 

And there are certain rights in which man is upheld in a supreme 
and absolute defense, and in the defense of which he is sustained even 
to the taking of life—the defense of self, the defense of his person, the 
defense of his life, the defense of those who by nature are entitled to 
look to him or protection—and I include the defense of the right to 
labor in order to live and to support those who are dependent upon him. 

Mr. Chairman, there was the time when the laboring man was more 
independent in the exercise of this right to labor to live than he is 
t y. There was a time when every man could say to his employer, 
“Tf you do not wish my services, I will go back to the crossroads, to 
the village 1 and I will make a plow, a wagon, or a carriage, 
I will employ myself and I will sell my product for my wages.” But 
this condition of the laboring man has passed and gone. A great 
industrial revolution has brought a change and a new order of gs. 
The laboring man as an individual has lost his 8 to employ 
himself, his power to claim his right to labor to live. e can only 
work when others choose to employ him. And when he asks for em- 

loyment the answer comes back and tells him whether or not he can 
ive. The laboring man to-day finds himself confronted with an organ- 
ization of employers; he finds himself confronted with a combination 
of capital; he finds himself confronted with a concentration of industry 
and control of employment—all standing between him and the right to 
labor to live and to support those dependent upon him, 

This is the plight of the individual laboring man to-day. This is his 
utter helplessness as a single individual. 

Under these new and changed industrial conditions union is his only 
remedy, his only relief, his only defense, his only nope. He must have 
the ht to meet organization with organization. e must haye the 
right to meet combination with combination. He must have the right 
to meet concentration with concentration. 

There is a difference between a labor organization and a trust. 
There is a difference between a labor organization and a combination 
in restraint of trade. There is a difference between a labor organiza- 
tion and a monopoly of the resources of human life. There is a difer- 
ence between an organization for a lawful, natural Purpose, and an 
organization for an unlawful and a criminal purpose. ere is a differ- 
ence between an organization to preserve and safeguard natural inher- 
ent — and an o ization to monopolize and prey upon the vital 
necessities that sustain human life. There is a difference between men 
organizing for the lawful purpose of securing employment, and to 
claim the right of all men to labor, to live, and to enjoy the fruits of 
that labor, and men organizing as a trust, a combination in restraint of 
trade, a monopoly to control the vital resources of human life, the ve 
inception of which is unlawful, the very existence of which is unlawful, 
the very continuance and duration of which are unlawful, and the 
very object and purpose of which is contrary to law and in violation 
of the natural inherent right of man to live. 


LEGISLATION OF IMPORTANCE TO WORKERS. 


Other legislation of importance which has been accomplished 
since the Democrats came into power in the House is as 
follows: 

First. Amendment of the rules of the House by eliminating 
Cannonism, taking the power of appointing the committees of 
the House out of the hands of the Speaker and thus preventing 
him from controlling legislation, 

Second. The Department of Labor bill, creating a separate 
department, with a Secretary, thus giving the wageworkers for 
the first time a representative in the President's Cabinet, who 
shall haye the power of mediation in trade disputes and the 
right to appoint conciliators when, in his judgment, it is wise 
to do so. 

Ex-Congressman William B. Wilson, former treasurer and 
secretary of the United Mine Workers of America, a real friend 
of the workingman and, indeed, of all the people, has the honor 
to be the first Secretary of Labor. His biography, as taken 
from the Congressional Directory, shows that he is a self-made 
man. It reads: 

William Bauchop Wilson, of Blossburg. Pa., Secretary of Labor, was 
born at Blantyre, Scotland, April 2, 1862; came to this country with 
arents in 1870 and settled at Arnot, Tioga County, Pa. In March, 
1871, he began working in the coal mines; in November, 1873, became 
half member of the mine workers’ union; has taken an active part 
in trade-union affairs from early manhood; was international secre - 
treasurer of the United Mine Workers of America from 1900 to 1908, 
having been elected each year without opposition; is engaged in farm- 
ing a . is married and has nine children; was elected to the 
Sixtieth, Sixty-first, and Sixty-second Congresses from the fifteenth con- 
e district of Pennsylvania; chairman Committee on Labor, 


use of Representatives, Sixty-second Congress. Took the oath of 
office as Secretary of Labor March 6, 1913. 


Third. The Bureau of Mines bill, for the purpose of conduct- 
ing, in behalf of the public welfare, inquiries and investigations 
with a view to improving health conditions and increasing 


safety, efficiency, and economy in the mining industry and safe- 
guarding the lives of the miners. f 

Fourth. A provision in the nayal appropriation bill requiring 
that all coal purchased for the use of the Navy shall be mined 
in an eight-hour workday. 

Fifth. The eight-hour bill, extending the operation of eight- 
hour law to all work done for the Government as well as work 
done by the Government. 

Sixth. The dredge-workers’ eight-hour bill, which remedies a 
decision of the Supreme Court and brings all mechanics and 
laborers engaged in river dredging under the provisions of the 
eight-hour law. 

Seventh. The Children’s Bureau bill, to promote child welfare 
and to devise means for the development of the children who 
are to be the citizens of to-morrow. 

Eighth. The Bureau of Safety Devices, a bill to create in the 
Department of Labor a clearing house for devices that will 
eliminate, as far as- possible, industrial accidents. The crea- 
tion of this bureau is to supply employers and employees with 
the best methods of preventing loss of life and limb. 

Ninth. The farmers’ and laborers’ free-list bill, placing on the 
free list every farming implement, from a garden hoe to a 
thrashing machine. z 

Tenth. The parcel-post law, which brings the farmer, mer- 
chant, and manufacturer in direct touch with the consumer at 
a great saving to the people, and which will also help to reduce 
the cost of living. í 

Eleventh. The good-roads bill, which appropriates $25,000,000 
for the purpose of giving Federal aid in the construction of 
roads in rural districts. 

Twelfth. The Lever agricultural extension bill, appropriating 
$3,480,000 to promote the welfare of the farmer. 

Thirteenth. Rural credits, a provision in the Federal reserve 
act permitting national banks to make loans on farm lands and 
to rediscount the notes of farmers based on staple agricultural 
products. It is estimated that the new currency law makes 
available $500,000,000 of addditional credit for the benefit of the 
farmer and the development of agriculture. 

Fourteenth. The Bureau of Markets, with an appropriation 
this year of $200,000, for the purpose of investigating the pres- 
ent system of handling, marketing, and utilizing farm products. 
It will aid producers, consumers, and manufacturers, and will 
tend to reduce the cost of living. 

Fifteenth. A provision placing sugar on the free list, thus 
saving more than $100,000,000 annually to the American people. 

. Sixteenth. The income tax, which places a tax on the incomes 
of the rich, thus lifting from the backs of the toiling masses of 
America the heavy burden of taxation forced upon them by the 
millionaires and tax dodgers of the country. For years the 
plain people of the United States have been clamoring for an 
income tax, and the Sixty-third Congress inserted a provision 
in the tariff bill compelling the rich man to pay his just share 
of taxation. 

Seventeenth. The election of United States Senators by direct 
vote of the people, which will free the Senate from possible 
control by special interests. 

Eighteenth. A bill providing for the publication of campaign 
expenses before and after election, also fixing a limit on the 
amount which Senators and Representatives may expend in 
elections. 

Nineteenth. The phosphorus match bill, to protect the health 
of those employed in the match industry. 

Twentieth. The railway employees’ arbitration act, creating 
a board of mediation and arbitration. This board is independ- 
ent of any Government department and reports directly to the 
President of the United States. The first case handled by the 
board involved 42 eastern railroads, employing 92,000 conductors 
and trainmen. Their grievances were satisfactorily adjusted 
and without one cent of loss to the employees, 

Twenty-first. The banking and: currency bill, which provides 
a plan for concentrating the reserves of 25,000 banks under 
one great Federal reserve association. This bill sounds the 
death knell of the Money Trust and puts an end to trust-made 
financial panics. It makes it impossible for a few high finan- 
ciers ever again to concentrate the wealth of the country in 
Wall Street or elsewhere. Forty-nine Republicans and Pro- 
Seagate voted with the Democrats on the final passage of 
this bill. 

Twenty-second. The Trade Commission bill, which makes un- 
lawful every form of unfair method of competition and cre- 
ates a commission with the power to destroy monopoly. This 
bill passed the House without a dissenting vote. Why was it 
not passed years ago? Because Cannonism blocked its way. 

Twenty-third. The railroad securities bill, which prohibits the 
issuance or sale of so-called watered stocks and bonds by rail- 
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road companies. This bill passed the House by a vote of 352 
to 12, and will prove a great safeguard to the small investor. 

Twenty-fourth. The Clayton antitrust bill, protecting the 
rights, existence, and operations of fraternal, labor, and farmers’ 
organizations, passed the House by a vote of 297 to 54. 

Twenty-fifth. The locomotive-boiler inspection bill, to pro- 
mote the safety of employees and travelers upon railroads, by 
compelling railroads to equip their locomotives with safe and 
suitable boilers and appurtenances thereto. 

Twenty-sixth. The Key widows’ pension bill, granting pen- 
sions to the widows and helpless children of soldiers and sailors 
who served 90 days or more in the Spanish-American War, the 
Philippine insurrection, or the Boxer War in China. This law 
will bring comfort to many a home made desolate by the death 
of the father who in the day of his youth and vigor went forth 
to defend the flag. 

Twenty-seventh. The Sherwood dollar-a-day pension bill, 
granting a substantial increase to the old soldiers in their 
declining years. 

This bill brings relief to every gray-haired veteran and will 
insure well-deserved comfort to the men who went to the front 
a generation ago, suffered hardships, sacrificed their homes and 
health for the perpetuation of the Union and the preservation 
of our Government. 

THE CAUSE OF LABOR IS THE CAUSE OF MEN, WOMEN, AND CHILDREN. 
IF THERE IS ANY CAUSE MORE NOBLE, WHAT IS IT? 

Mr. Speaker, I am one of the youngest Members of Congress, 
but there is one matter in which I do not yield to the oldest 
Member, or to any Member, and that is in my respect for the 
man who labors and by the sweat of his brow supports the old 
mother who loves him or the wife and children who are de- 
pendent upon him for their bread. 

With the single exception of life itself, labor is the most nec- 
essary requisite to civilization, for without labor there could be 
no civilization. Without labor the earth would be so barren it 
would be uninhabitable. 

But, notwithstanding the fact that all the progress of the 
human race and all the grandeur of civilization have been due 
to labor, labor in every clime and in every age has been the 
poorest paid and the least respected. 

When the curtain rose on the first dawn of civilization it 
revealed labor in the chains of slavery. Historians tell us that 
practically all the ancient Governments practiced slavery in 
some form, and it was declared that its origin was divine, the 
classes usurping to themselves the right to exploit labor to the 
end that the few might live in idleness and luxury at the 
expense of the toiling masses. For countless years labor was 
held subjected, without even the rights of marriage and prop- 
erty and without legal and political rights. For centuries the 
laborer slaves were told they were on a level with the beasts 
of burden, and should be content to serve their lords and masters 
without complaint. 

Beginning in this condition, labor has been working its way 
up, up, up, toward the mountain tops of equality, for 5,000 years 
and more, The cause of labor received its greatest stimulus 
with the proclamation that man was made in the image of God, 
which blasted forever the blasphemous teaching of those who 
were exploiting man—that he was on a level with the beast of 
the field and had no soul. 

Labor has eyer made headway on its oppressors, though for 
centuries its progress was so slow as to be almost impossible 
of perception. In the last century labor has come faster and 
made more progress than in any 1,000 years of history. It is 
going to keep on climbing the mountain until its reaches the 
yery summit. 

I will not say, because it simply is not true, that labor has 
enough friends in the American Congress to-day to obtain for 
it all the reforms that it deserves and that are some day coming 
to it. It is absolutely true, however, that the present Congress 
has more sincere friends of labor enrolled among its member- 
ship than any preceding Congress in the history of the Nation 
has ever had; and the tribe is Increasing. Labor has received 
at the hands of the present Congress legislation which 10 
years ago would haye been, and was, absolutely impossible. 
The very atmosphere in the Halls of Congress, with respect to 
labor legislation, has undergone a most remarkable change, 
and it is going to change still more. As late as a few years ago 
a Member of Congress could not approach the dignity of being 
considered a statesman unless he spoke for capital only; to 
plead the cause of labor was to relegate himself to the class of 
only a second or third degree statesman. Indeed, this fi 
has not yet completely passed from these national legislative 
chambers, but it is passing. It is inevitable that the feeling that 
property rights are superior to human rights must pass, and the 
passing is merely an incident in the march of human progress, 
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The curtain is descending on the era of greed, and in arising’ 
is revealing the beginning of an era of humanity and the 
brotherhood of man. The day when a Member of Congress 
need apologize for espousing the cause of labor is gone, and 
gone forever. Let it be realized, once and for all, that the men 
who toil and their families are not slaves, as the ancient slave 
masters pretended, but that they are all God’s children, made in 
His image, and if one would be blessed in this world let him 
use his abilities and opportunities, however small they may be, 
for the uplift of the masses of the people. 

Any Representative in Congress who imagines he may de- 
grade his statesmanship by rising in his place to cast a vote 
in the interest of labor, even though he may stand alone, is woe- 
fully mistaken, because the man who sincerely espouses the 
cause of labor, in however humble a capacity, is serving the 
noblest cause in which man can invest his energy. The cause of 
labor is the cause of men, women, and children, and if there is 
any cause on earth more noble, more worthy, or more divine 
than that of men, women, and children I pause for those who 
disagree to tell us what it is. 

PERSONAL ATTENTION TO OLD SOLDIERS. 

Mr. Speaker, the United States of America is the greatest 
nation on earth, and the American flag is the most beautiful 
flag on earth, and we could have had neither had it not been 
for the Grand Army of the Republic. 

I am in favor of a straight dollar a day pension for every 
survivor of the Union Army who served 90 days or more, and 
have introduced a bill to that effect, which I hope and believe 
will soon be considered by Congress. In introducing this bill I 
have not only followed the dictates of my heart but my action 
has been in accord with my best judgment. We can never repay 
in dollars and cents the brave men who went forth to battle 
that this Nation might endure, and the very least we can do 
is to see to it that their declining days are made as happy and 
comfortable as possible. 

I have made it one of my principal duties since becoming a 
Member of Congress to make frequent trips to the Pension Bu- 
reau to give personal attention to the pending pension claims of 
the old soldiers, the soldiers’ widows, and the soldiers’ orphans 
residing in the fourteenth district. The volume of pension mat- 
ters that I am handling is so great that it involves much hard 
work, but there is nothing that I do here that affords me as 
much pleasure. Every old soldier or his widow or orphan is 
invited to write me whenever I can be of service, and while I 
may not be able to be successful with every claim, I will obtain 
the desired results in every case where there is a fighting chance 
of success, 

EACH MEMORIAL DAY REVEALS HOW FAST “THE BOYS” ARE GOING. 


Mr. Speaker, imagine that it is again Memorial Day. Once 
more the old blue ranks are joined. With fifes and drums 
sounding, the remnant of the Grand Army comes down the 
street. 

Again the old “boys” have met at the hall. It is not sucha 
numerous company as met there 10 years ago, or 5, or even last 
year. But it is still“ Bill,” and “Tom,” and Comrade” with 
a heartiness that even age can not take away. There are 
solicitous inquiries after health. Hands clasp silently in re- 
union. Many are wondering whose place in the parade will be 
vacant next year, next Memorial Day. “Jim” is beginning to 
look feeble. Sam's“ shoulders, always so erect, are beginning 
to have an involuntary stoop in them. 

The Relief Corps has been busy for several days. But now 
most of the active work of preparation has been done by the 
grandchildren of the veterans. The grandsons have been out in 
the woods gathering flowers. The granddaughters have ar- 
ranged the memorial baskets and bouquets. And grandchildren 
this year have placed the marker flags in the cemetery. They 
used more flags this year than ever before. 

At last the parade starts. Its military appearance is kept 
up this year by the presence of Spanish War Veterans and the 
Boy Scouts. But the chief interest is in the brave little band 
of Grand Army men. There is a pitiful attempt, but unsuccess- 
ful, to appear in uniform. With most the uniform consists 
merely of the black felt hat with its gold braid. With some it 
is merely the gold buttons in suits of brown, black, and gray, 
while a very few still wear the blue suits, brass buttons, felt 
hat, and all. 

Most of them still make a brave attempt to be military in 
bearing; but for all but a few the exertion is terrific. Some 
still have their buoyant step, but for most the march is halting 
and painful; and some who have always marched before this 
year are riding in carriages and automobiles. 

No wonder that in the average small northern town eyes are 
wet with tears as they watch the old Grand Army march by 
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again. The faces in the line are mostly known to all, and some 
are missed. The town knows the story of all of them. 

I have a purpose in rehearsing the scenes enacted on Memo- 
rial Day. The point I wish to make is that the Grand Army is 
going, and going rapidly. Each month now at the Pension Office 
in Washington 4,000 names are struck from the roll with the 
grim word “Dead” closing each pension account. Four thou- 
sand a month! ‘These men who went forth to give their lives 
for the Union 51 years ago hardly fell on the battle fields and 
in the fever hospitals at that rate. 

The. country needs a new sense of the great debt owed to 
these men. The country owes it to this dwindling band to 
smooth out their declining years. It ought to be easier for them 
to get their pensions, They ought not to be subjected to the 
annoying delays and red tape that they have been subjected to in 
the past. Their pensions ought to be bigger—a dollar a day is 
not too much. Moreover, pensions ought to be paid more fre- 
quently. There has been introduced in Congress a bill provid- 
ing for monthly instead of quarterly payment of pensions, and 
I hope it will pass. Time flies. Whatever is to be done for the 
boys in blue must and should be done quickly. 

WAR WITH MEXICO WAS AVERTED, 


Mr. Speaker, the country is to be congratulated upon the 
suecess of its great President, Woodrow Wilson, in keeping 
this Nation from going to war with Mexico. It is well to con- 
sider, too, the possibility that had we become embroiled in arms 
with our sister Republic to the south we might now possibly 
be engaged in the great war that is to-day shaking the whole 
world. 

The terrible European war, with its accompanying bloodshed. 
sufferings, and cries of anguish arising from the battle fields, 
with its ever repeated tales of green fields and fair and bounte- 
ous lands transformed overnight into human slaughter pens and 
scenes of utter desolation, reveal only too vividly what this 
country escaped in avoiding a war with Mexico. . 

The people are beginning to realize why Woodrow Wilson 
was so patient, what he was trying to avoid, and what he suc- 
ceeded in avoiding. 

The wisdom of the President’s course toward Mexico is now 
apparent. An expensive war, and a war without glory to the 

nited States, has been avoided. The mediation caused the 
flag incident to escape into the background and served to post- 
pone action by the United States against Huerta until the ad- 
vance of the constitutionalists drove him from Mexico. 

As the public is brought to review the recent history it will 
come to admire the course of Woodrow Wilson more and more. 
Jingoes and antiadministration newspapers are trying to create 
the impression that our Government came off second best in a 
bout inyolving the honor of both countries. There is also the 
insinuation that our administration lacked courage to attack 
Mexico after the seizure of Vera Cruz. 

It is very true that the Wilson administration submitted to 
insults patiently from Huerta, when one-tenth of such insults 
coming from a nation the size of the United States would have 
been instantly and firmly resented by the brave man in the 
White House. It took a braver man to overlook Huerta’s in- 
sults than to resent them. 

But the President's tolerance of Huerta was his greatness. 
He was dealing not with a nation but with a violent and irre- 
sponsible individual. It was the same as dealing with a way- 
ward child. One man might kill another if a point of honor 
were involved, but the same man as superintendent of an in- 
dustrial school would submit to the same insult from a 
bad boy and only seek methods of correcting his charge. That 
is the way President Wilson dealt with Huerta, and he kept the 
United States out of war, saving untold bloodshed and misery 
and millions of dollars. 

One great blessing sure to come out of the Mexican revolution 
will be a modern free public-school system for the Mexican pe- 
ons. Much cynical criticism of President Wilson's policy toward 
Mexico has been based on the argument that the Mexicans are 
too ignorant to support a constitutional government, even if 
they should have one given to them ready-made. 

The answer, of course, is that the rich landowners of Mexico 
who have controlled previous Mexican Governments haye kept 
these peons in ignorance purposely. They know that with 
education comes determination to secure better things and 
greater liberty, and the power to attain them, too. To-day it 
is practically impossible for the Mexican labor class to get any 
education at all, 

The constitutionalists, confident of their ultimate success, 
several months ago appointed a commission to study the free- 
school systems of the United States. The commission, appointed 
by Gen. Carranza, is headed by Señor Modesto ©. Rolland, a 
former instructor in the Mexican National Military Academy at 
Chapultepec, 


This commission will be ready to report by the time the con- 
stitutionalists set up their government in Mexico City. 

The program embraces a State system of schools—primary 
schools, high schools, technical-training schools, and colleges. 

Now contrast this prospect with the desolation that would 
have resulted had we gone into Mexico and reduced that country 
to ruins, 

WOODROW WILSON CAN BE TRUSTED TO KEEP US OUT OF wan. 

The people of the United States are now all anxious that this 
Nation keep out of any entanglement that might involve us in 
the European war. President Wilson can be trusted in this 
crisis. He will never permit us to be drawn into the awful con- 
flict across the Atlantic. It is only right, however, that the 
people should give him a House and Senate of his own political 
faith. Some of the more partisan of the opposition party are 
advising the people to elect to Congress men of a different polit- 
ical faith than the President, in order to throw a monkey 
wrench in the machinery so that he can not turn a wheel. If 
there ever was a time when the President should not be har- 
assed by a Congress of a different party than his own, it is 
now. To “throw a monkey wrench in the machinery so the 
President can not turn a wheel” might be the means of involv- 
ing this Nation in the great world-wide war. The advice of 
President Lincoln “not to trade horses in the middle of a 
stream” is very obviously applicable at the present moment. 

President Wilson’s devotion to duty and the path that he has 
blazed for every Congressman at a time when personal ad- 
vantage would be best served by campaigning in our respective 
districts is well illustrated in the correspondence between Presi- 
dent Wilson and the chairman of the Democratic national con- 
gressional committee. I feel that I- can not better conclude 
these remarks than by quoting that correspondence: 

CHAIRMAN DOREMUS’S LETTER TO THE PRESIDENT. 
SEPTEMBER 1, 1914. 

My DEAR Mn. PRESIDENT: For some time the Democratic national 
pag. tage sar committee has been receiving requests from every State 
in the Union ur; us to enlist your active participation in the impor- 
tant election con just before us. These requests come from scores of 
friends of your administration, who view with intense pride and satis- 
faction the splendid achievements that have resulted through, to use 
— own phrase, the cooperation of one “human being with other 

uman beings in a common service.” 

I hazard nothing when I say that you are very near to the hearts 
of the American people and that your presence among them would be 
to them a source of much gratification. 

I realize how occupied you are in these trying days and how stead- 
fastly you have remained at your post of duty, saf ing the best 
interests of all the people in this great crisis, and for that reason I 
almost hesitate to take up with you the matter of a ng cam- 

However, it is important that we who are responsible for put- 
before the can people in the coming election contest as best 
we can the endid record of achievement of your administration 
should know as early as possible to what extent, if any, you can give 
us your valuable time. 
Yours, very sincerely, FRANK. E. DOREMUS. 
THE PRESIDENT'S REPLY. f 
SEPTEMBER 4, 1914. 

Mx Dran Mn. Dornemus: I have read your letter of September 1 with 
a keen appreciation of its Im ce, It appeals to me as the leader 
of the party now in power with peculiar force and persuasiveness. The 
close of a very extraordinary session of Congress Is at hand, which has, 
I venture to say, been. more fruitful in important legislation of per- 
manent usefulness to the country than any session of Congress within 
the memory of the active public men of our generation. great con- 
structive program has been carried through, for which the country has 
long waited, and has been carried with. the approval and su 
port of judicious men of all es, and we have abundant reason to 
congratulate ourselyes upon the record that has been made during the 
busy 17 months we have devoted to our great legislative task. Cer- 
tainly in ordinary circumstances, if we were free to disengage our- 
selyes for the purpose, we would be warranted in now direc ng our 
energies to a great campaign in support of an 17 7 to the counen to 
give us the encouragement of its indorsement at the autumn elections, 

We could go to the country with a 2 sincere appeal in which there 
need be no- pretense or boast of any „but a plain statement of 
things actually accomplished, which ought to be, and I think would 
— entirely convincing. It is a record which shows us at peace with 

the world; the questions which p ed business with doubt and 
uncertainty and ot gg criticism out of the way, thoughtfully 
settled disposed of; the apparent antagonism between Government 
and business cleared awa: brought to an end with the plain 


and 
a accomplished ; the ath for sure-footed adjustment clear 
ahead of us, prosperity Cartels to come by means which all can 
approve and applaud. 


MORE WORK TO BE DONE. 


Moreover, there is a program of another kind ahead of us to which 
it is inspiriting to look forward—a program free from debate, except 
as to the best means whieh to accomplish what all desire, The 
great questions 1 y ahead of us are the ponny: up of our 
merchant marine with all that that means in the development and 
diversification of our foreign commerce and the systematic conservation 
and economie use of our national resources, subjects much talked about 
but little acted upon. There are other great pieces of constructive 
legislation waiting to be done to which we could turn without any 
controversy, except, as I have said, as to the best ways of doing them. 

I believe that ways can be found to do these things readily eno 
if the country will give us its generous support and trust us to do 
them; and it would ve been a genuine pleasure to me to ask to be 
given again colleagnes such as I have in the two Houses of Con- 
— d the present memorable session, I trust that there will 
e many occasions upon which I may have the privilege of calling the 
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attention of my fellow countrymen to the fine and unselfish service 
which has been rendered them by their present Representatives, ready 
at all times to respond to any appeal which spoke convincingly of the 
publie welfare. 

But in view of the unlooked-for international situation our duty has 
taken on an unexpected aspect, Every patriotic man ought now to 
“stay on his job” until the crisis is passed, and ought to stay where 
his job can. best be done. We must do whatever is necessary and forego 
whatever is necessary to keep us in close and active concert in order to 
relieve in every poranne way the stress and strain put upon our 8 
during the continuance of the present extraordinary conditions. y 
job, 1 now know, can be done best oniy if I devote my whole thought 
and attention to it, and think of nothing but the duties of the hour. 
I am not at liberty, and shall not be, so far as I can now see, to turn 
away from those duties to undertake any kind of political canvass. 


A TWOFOLD RESPONSIBILITY. 


In the present emergency I am keenly aware of the twofold responsi- 
bility I am called upon to discharge—the responsibility which devolves 
upon me as President of the United States and the responsibility under 
which I am laid us leader of a great political party. Of course the 
whole country will expect of me and my own conscience will exact of me 
that I think first of my duties as President, responsible for exercising 
so far as I have the ability a constant guidance in the affairs of the 
country, both domestic and foreign. The labors of Congress have a nat- 
ural and customary limit; the work of the Houses can be and will be 
finished ; Congress can adjourn, But the President can not, especially 
in times like these, turn away from his official work even for a little 
while. Too much oF ea upon his keeping all the threads of what is 
occurring in his hands. 

I bave therefore reached the conclusion that I can not in any ordi- 
nary sense take an active part in the approaching campaign; that I 
must remain here to attend to the serlous work sure to fill the months 
immediately before us—months that will carry with them obligations, 
no doubt, of the most tremendous sort. I know that you will feel simi- 
larly about your own obligations; that Members of Congress, too, with- 
out distinction as to party affiliations, will feel that they must remain 
to do their work of necessary and pressing service and bring it to a 
successful conclusion. 


TO BE JUDGED BY RECORD. 


I shall no doubt take occasion as opportunity offers to state, and 
perhaps restate, to the country, in the clearest and most convinc' 
terms I can command, the things which the Democratic Party has at- 
tempted to do in the settlement of great questions which have for man 
a long year pressed for solution, and I earnestly hope that they will 
generously open their minds to what I may have to say; but I shall 
not allow my eagerness to win their approval or my earnest desire to 
he granted by their suffrages the support of another Congress to inter- 
fere with the daily performance of my official duties or distract my 
mind from them. e record men make speaks for itself. The coun 
can not be deceived concerning it, and will assay it justly. What it 
chiefly expects and demands and what it will certainly be most surely 
won by is the performance of duty without fear or favor and without 
regard to personal consequences. 

And certainly this is a time when America expects every man to do 
his duty without thought of profit or advantage to himself. America is 
greater than any party. America can not proren ing served by any 
man who for a moment measures his interest age st her advantage. 
The time has come for great things. These are days big with destiny 
for the United States, as for the other nations of the world. A little 
wisdom, a little courage, a little self-forgetful devotion may under God 
turn that destiny this way or that. Great hearts, great natures, will 
respond. Even little men will rejoice to be stimulated and guided and 
set an heroic example. Parties will fare well enough without nursing 
if the men who make them up and the men who lend them forget them- 
selves to serve a cause and set a great people forward on the path of 
liberty and peace, 

Cordially and sincerely, yours, 
Wooprow WILSON. 


The War Revenue Tax. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JAMES C. McLAUGHLIN, 
OF MICHIGAN, 
Ix roe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Monday, October 5, 1914, 


On the bill (H. R, 18891) to increase the internal revenue, and for other 
purposes, 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN. Mr. Speaker, I am receiving, as I pre- 
sume other Members are, many letters and telegrams protest- 
ing against the so-called war-tax bill which passed the House 
a few days ago, by which it is proposed to raise additional reve- 
nue to bolster up the rapidly diminishing balance in the Federal 
Treasury by imposing special and unusual taxes npon the peo- 
ple of the country to the extent of $105,000,000. 

I believe the country ought to know that the measure now 
passing through Congress is a secret, partisan affair, and that 
Republicans have no opportunity whatever to take part in the 
preparation or consideration of it. I feel I must speak of these 
matters, if for no other reason than to explain more fully than 
I am able by correspondence with my constituents the real situa- 
tion as it exists here, and why, because of the partisan, star- 
chamber methods of the Democratic majority, I am unable, as 
a Republican, even to offer assistance. 

Up to the time the bill passed the House, September 25 last, 
it was necessary fer me to answer all communications by say- 


ing that the bill was being prepared in secret by Democratic 
members of the Ways and Means Committee, and that later, 
when the bill was before the House, it was considered under a 
special rule, which permitted very brief debate and no oppor- 
tunity whatever for amendment. 

When the bill was reported from the strict privacy of the 
Ways and Means Committee it was considered (2) in the House 
under a rule which permitted Republican and Progressive Mem- 
bers together only two hours of debate—about one minute to 
each, if he wished to indulge in unavailing protest—and was 
rushed through without amendment—because the rule expressly 
provided that no amendment would-be permitted—by almost a 
solid Democratic vote. 

During the Sixtieth and Sixty-first Congresses, when Re- 
publicans controlled the House, I joined and took part in a 
movement to do away with what I considered were arbitrary 
and unjust special rules which unreasonably limited debate 
and which gave too little opportunity for amendment of impor- 
tant bills, At that time every Democrat in the House joined- 
in the attempt we were making to correct the system by which 
oppressive rules, “gag rules,“ as they were called, were 
imposed; and every Democrat who then spoke, inclnding those 
who are now leading the Democratic majority, expressed him- 
self frequently and foccibly, and with some show of sincerity, 
to the effect that the system of “gag rule” was a Republican 
system which should have no place in a Democratic House. 

But evidently sincerity and consistency are not Democratic 
virtues. The Democratic majority has frequently resorted 
to special rules, some of them more drastic and inexcusable 
than any used while the Republicans were in control. “ Gag 
rules” are now frequently employed to pass party measures, 
and not infrequently for the consideration of measures which 
ought to be, and but for the offensive rules would be, con- 
sidered in a nonpartisan manner. The rule under which the 
war-tax bill was forced through the House was about as bad 
as could be, although it was not much, if any, worse than others 
which hare been resorted to during the last four years. 

The war-tax bill is now in the hands of the Finance Com- 
mittee of the Senate, where it is being considered by the same 
secret and partisan procedure which marked its course at this 
end of the Capitol. Democratic members of the committee are 
holding meetings behind closed doors; no Republicans are per- 
mitted to enter; no amendments can reach the committee except 
such as are presented on the floor of the Senate. The com- 
mittee permits no hearings; no one, regardless of the extent 
or manner in which his business or his property may be 
affected, is permitted to appear—even Republican Senators, 
who wish to present the views or interests of their constituents, 
find it very difficult, often impossible, to reach the committee. 

This bill is presented as a “ war measure,” and Congress is 
appealed to to be “patriotic” in its support of the administra- 
tion in the “emergency” which confronts it. Such appeal is 
unnecessary ; Congress is always patriotic and always ready to 
support the administration in time of war or when real emer- 
gency arises. In 1898, when our country was itself engaged in 
war, a “war-tax bill”. was presented to Congress by -Repub- 
licans; Congress had appropriated $50,000,000 to be placed in 
the hands of President McKinley, to be used as his judgment 
seemed to make necessary; and to meet further and extraor- 
dinary expenses of war, a bill providing special internal-revenue 
taxes was presented. Democrats now accuse Republicans of 
lack of patriotism and of unjustifiable partisanship. What was 
the attitude of Democrats in Congress in 1898? The country 
was prosperous in 1898, but it had lately emerged and had 
only partially recovered from the panic which afflicted it 
during four years of Democratic administration, and it was 
necessary to resort to special taxation to meet the expenses of 
war. Did the Democrats then show patriotism or partisanship? 
The bill was considered several days in the House; all who 
wished had a chance to speak, and every possible chance to offer 
amendment was given; but every Democrat who spoke at all 
opposed the bill and almost every Democrat voted against it. 

The taxes to be imposed by this bill are called “ war taxes,” 
made necessary, it is claimed, by the “emergency” of the war 
in Europe; but in truth and in fact they are made necessary 
on account of failing revenues under the Underwood tariff law. 
It is true that that law has yielded considerable revenue 
more than was expected—but the merits and capacity of any 
law as a reyenue producer must be measured by its ability to 
supply revenue to meet expenditures and to meet ordinary con- 
tingencies at least. 

The fact that the Underwood law yields large revenne is not 
creditable to it, inasmuch as the law has caused very large in- 
crease of importations, because tariff duties are made so low 
as to invite foreign manufacturers to flood our markets with 
their goods, causing mills and factories which make, or ought 
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to make, these goods in this country to shut down or curtail 
their output te such an extent as to deprive thousands of men 
of employment or compel them to work short time or at reduced 
wages. <A tariff law which imposes duties which are not high 
enough properly to protect American producers may yield large 
revenue by inviting foreign producers to enter our markets, 
but, as they absorb our markets, they destroy or seriously em- 
barrass producers of our own country. Under such a law as 
the Underwood law the greater the revenue the greater the em- 
barrassment of home producers. 

Large revenues have been collected under the Underwood law, 

but appropriations for which they are to be used are more than 
$98,000,000 more than during the last year of Republican ad- 
ministration; and even if customs duties had not been reduced 
by war it would have been necessary to meet expenditures either 
by sale of bonds, as is usual under Democratic administrations, 
or by special taxes, as is being done now. 
_ As proof of the assertion that appropriations largely exceed 
the revenues which can possibly be collected, I call attention to 
the following statement of actual appropriations and estimated 
receipts for this year: 


APPROPRIATIONS. 
Agriculture... „ — $19, 865, 832. 00 
MERTE ESS EANA 01, 019, 212. 50 
Diplomatic and Consular 7 „856. 66 
District of Columbia 12, 172, 589. 49 
Fortiflcations aks f , 700. 00 
Indian affairs —— _ 9,771, 902. 76 


5 TPA executive, and judicial 37, 630, 229. 70 
Military Academy ~....--------- 54 
vy 


Sundr, = $ 
Urgent deficiency--------------- 17, 462, 457. 78 


ON OY oa eee 
Miscellaneous 


Permanent annual 


0, 000, 000. 00 
131, 196, 407. 00 
Rivers and harbors 00 


War risk insurance 5, 100, 000. 00 
For assistance to Americans in 
TTS 1. 000, 000. 00 


81. 120, 508, 777. 26 
RECEIPTS (ESTIMATED), 


Customs receipt 261, 840, 000. 00 
Ordinary internal revenue 308, 613, 000, 00 

Corporation and income taxes (if 
business is good) 
Postal receiptss — 308, 000, 000. 00 
Miscellaneous receipts z 71, 000, 000. 00 
— — 1, 027, 453, 000. 00 


93, 055, 777. 26 
The above statement as to receipts is, of course, only an esti- 
mate, but it is prepared by reliable, if not official, authority. In 
a speech in the House September 12, 1914, Hon. Jonn J. Frrz- 
GERALD, Democrat, chairman of the Committee on Appropria- 
tions, gave the estimated receipts as $1,036,000,000, only $8,547,- 
000 more than the above estimate. 

All estimates of receipts for this fiscal year were prepared 
before the war in Europe began, and therefore may be taken 
as the normal receipts of the year. The total receipts of last 
year, as reported by the Secretary of the Treasury July 2, 1914, 
were—not including postal receipts—$784,843,700.20; but in- 
cluded in this sum was $12,500,000 received on the sale of two 
of our battleships to Greece and also the sum of $3,800,000 sur- 
plus postal receipts turned over by the last Republican Postmas- 
ter General. If we deduct these receipts and add the amount of 
postal receipts estimated by Mr. Frrzcrratp—$308,000,000—we 
have $1,026,043,700, which is $1,410,000 less than the estimate I 
have given and only $10,000,000 less than is estimated by Mr. 
FITZGERALD. ; 

Appropriations reach the enormous sum of $1,120,508,777.26, 
which is $93,825,895.54 more than the sum appropriated by the 
last Congress while Republicans were in control of the Govern- 
ment; and this excessive appropriation has been made, although 
only $21,000,000 is appropriated this year for the Panama Canal, 
whereas under Republican rule it was necessary to appropriate 
as high as $48,000,000 for this purpose in a single year, and 
although it is necessary this year to appropriate $11,150,000 less 
for pensions than last year. 

In addition to appropriations actually made, and as indi- 
cating the attitude of the entire Democratic administration in 
making and demanding appropriations regardless of the revenue 
of the Government, attention is called to the fact that the 
administration has approved and is demanding early passage 
of the bill (H. R. 18666) to provide $40,000,000—$10,000,000 in 
cash and $30,000,000 in bonds—to enable the Federal Govern- 
ment to “ purchase, construct, equip, maintain, and operate mer- 
chant vessels in the foreign trade of the United States.” Only 
a few days ago the President announced that he would not per- 


measures, shall be enacted into law. And the State Depart- 
ment has negotiated a treaty with the Republic of Colombia, 
which the President of the United States has approved and rec- 
ommended to the Senate, providing.for payment of $25,000,000 
to that Republic as a balm to its injured feelings growing out 
of the organizing of the Republic of Panama and the acquisition 
by the United States of the Canal Zone over or through which 
the Panama Canal has been constructed. And another treaty 
has been negotiated with Nicaragua, approved by the President 
and urged by him for approval by the Senate, providing for 
payment to that country of $3,000,000. If these measures are 
passed, the appropriations or obligations of the Government 
will be increased by the sum of $68,000,000, and if the admin- 
istration is extravagant enough to use all of the money it has 
demanded and which has been placed at its disposal by Con- 
gress, the deficit for this fiscal year will be $161,055,777.26. - 

The predicament in which the Democratic Party is placed on 
account of these immense appropriations would be amusing if 
it were not so serious, in view of the bitter denunciation of 
Republican administrations by Democratic platforms and of 
loud and persistent promises of Democratic economy. In the 
light of present conditions, it is interesting to read the “econ- 
omy ” paragraphs of Democratic national platforms. The Demo- 
cratic platform of 1908 said: 

The Republican 1 in the session just ended made appropria- 
tions amounting to $1,008,000,000. * We denounce the needless 
waste of the people’s money, which has resulted in the appalling in- 
crease, as a shameful violation of all prudent considerations of govern- 
ment and as no less than a crime against the millions of wor men 
and women, from whose earnings the great proportion of these colossal 
sums must be extorted thro excessive exactions and other 
indirect methods. * * * e demand that stop be put to this fright- 
ful extravagance, and insist upon the strictest economy in every depart- 
ment compatible with frugal and efficient administration. 


The platform of 1912 said: 


We denounce the profligate waste of the money wrung from the 
people by oppressive ation through the lavish appropriations of the 
recent Repu —— Congresses, which have kept taxes h and reduced 
the 1 power of the people's toil. e demand a return to that 
simplicity and economy which ts a democratic Government and a 
reduction in the number of useless offices, the salaries of which drain 
the substance of the people. 


In a speech delivered in the House April 10, 1914, Mr. Frrz- 
GERALD, Democrat, chairman of the Appropriations Committee, 
said: 

Whenever I think of the horrible mess I shall be called upon to 

mt to the country on behalf of the Democratie Party, I am tempted 
o quit my place. I am looking now at Democrats who seem to take 
amusement in soliciting votes on the floor of this House to overturn 
the Committee on gn ed sie in its efforts to carry out the pledges 
of the Democratic platform. They seem to take it to be a huge joke 
not to “ape | their platform and to make ridiculous the efforts of the 
members of our party who do try to live up to promises they made to 
the people. * * They have unnecessarily piled up the public ex- 
penditures until the Democratic Party is becoming the laughingstock 
of the country. * Do not continue to vote for these improper 
and eater appropriations. Those who propos to continue to 
do so should at least have the courage openly to assert upon the floor 
of this House that they believe the professions of the Democratic 
Party have not been made in good faith, that they can not be carried 
out, and that we are not entitled to power because of those professions, 

In April, Mr. Srssox, of Mississippi, Democrat, member of 
the Committee on Appropriations, said: 

This is the most outrageous and criminally extravagant Congress that 
ever sat on the American Continent. I want to apologize to Repub- 
licans for having called them extravagant when they were in control 
of the House. They were modest in comparison with the appropriations 
that we are now making. 

These are not Republican professions or promises of economy 
in the administration of government, nor have these criticisms 
been passed upon the present Democratic Congress by Repub- 
lican Members. The promises of economy were a part of the 
platform on which the candidates of the Democratic Party ran 
and are, or were supposed to be, the tenets of their faith in the 
matter of public expenditures. The speeches criticizing the 
Democratic majority were made by two prominent members of 
that party, one the chairman and the other a prominent mem- 
ber of the Committee on Appropriations of the House. It is 
certainly not necessary for me to say anything myself or. to 
offer further testimony in support of the charge that appropri- 
ations made at this session of Congress are very large, that 
they show inexcusable extravagance, especially at a time when 
the revenues of the Government are threatened and when the 
Administration is demanding collection of additional revenue 
by way of special internal-reyenue taxes, 

But now, notwithstanding the statements I have made as to 
the revenues for this fiscal year and as to immense appropria- 
tions which apparently can not be met without an issue of bonds 
or special taxes, I wish, in good faith, to submit that there is, 
and during this fiscal year will be, no good reason for permitting 
a deficit to arise which can not be met without the passage of 


mit Congress to adjourn until this shipping bill, one of his pet! this War- tax pill. 
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It will not be necessary for the departments of Government, 
for which these immense appropriations have been made, to 
use all the money provided for them; They can and ought to 
exercise economy, and by the exercise of economy many, many 
millions of dollars of the money appropriated will remain in 
the Treasury. And the Goyernment can recall, as it needs 
money, the $75,000,000 now on deposit in national banks, placed 
there by the Secretary of the Treasury ostensibly to “ move 
crops” and to be loaned by the banks for general business pur- 
poses. I say “ostensibly” because a very small part of the 
money has been placed in banks in parts of the country where 
there is real need of money for moving crops.» It is significant 
that not one dollar of the “crop-moving” money has been de- 
posited in the banks of Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Massa- 
chusetts, Connecticut, Rhode Island, Pennsylvania, Delaware, 
Maryland, West Virginia, Ohio, Michigan, Wisconsin, Minne- 
sota, North Dakota, South Dakota, Montana, Utah, Wyoming, 
Nevada, Idaho, Oregon, California, New Mexico, or Arizona. It 
might truthfully be said that the Secretary of the Treasury has 
been unduly liberal to banks in Southern States, but if I were 
to present all the evidence of favoritism and sectionalism dis- 
played in the placing of this money, more time would be neces- 
sary than I am permitted to oceupy. 

But regardless of the location of the banks in which deposits 
have been placed and regardless of the purpose for which de- 
posits were made, the money was loaned to the banks at 2 per 
cent interest, subject to call, and now, in the time of the Goy- 
ernment’s need, it ought to be returned. The President says the 
business of the country is in such critical condition—not on ac- 
count of vicious tariff legislation, which paralyzes industry, but, 
as he says, “on account of the war! —that it will not be safe 
to withdraw money from banks; but the Secretary of the 
Treasury says banks are filled to overflowing; that they are 
hoarding money, accumulating money far in excess of the re- 
quirements of law; that banks, lending the Government's money, 
are making loans at exorbitant rates of interest—from 6 to 12 
per cent—that they are refusing to make loans when good se- 
curity is offered; that they are doing these things for the pur- 
pose of embarrassing the business of the country. 

If the Secretary is right, the country will say that the de- 
posits ought to be withdrawn from the banks, and that the Gov- 
ernment ought to have its money to be used in meeting the 
“emergency” which confronts us. If the Secretary is right, 
the Government, with $75,000,000 of money in banks, subject to 
call, ought not to think for a moment of imposing special and 
unusual taxes upon the people. With abundant opportunity 
to reduce the expenses many millions of dollars, and with $75,- 
000,000 of money in banks, subject to call, a levy of $105,000,000, 
or any other amount, is absolutely inexcusable. 


Abstract of Mr. Bryan’s Address Sunday, October 4, 1914, 
at New York Prayer Day Exercises. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN L. BURNETT, 


OF ALABAMA, 
Ix rue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, October 8, 1914. 


Mr. BURNETT. Mr. Speaker, under the leave granted to me 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I include an abstract of Mr. 
Bryan’s address Sunday, October 4, 1914, at New York prayer- 
day exercises. 

The abstract of Mr. Bryan’s address is as follows: 

“ Responding to petitions from the representatives of all re- 
ligious faiths the President has, by solemn proclamation, set 
apart this day as a day of prayer for peace, and we, by assem- 
bling on this occasion, indicate approval of his official act, 
while we in the spirit of worship plead with the Almighty to 
so make known His sovereign will as to restore peace, complete 
aud enduring, to the nations now at war. 

“It is not necessary that we should consider the causes that 
led up to the conflict or attempt to locate responsibility for the 
conditions that now exist. It is not only not necessary but con- 
trary to the natural order. If a friend meets with an accident 
we address ourselves first to his immediate needs, and after we 
have relieved his sufferings we seek the cause of his misfortune 
with a view to saving others from a similar fate, 

“So today, when a number of nations, all our friends, have 
been drawn into the vortex of war, our first duty is to use such 


influence as we may have to hasten the return of peace; there 
will be ample time afterwards to devise ways and means for 
preventing future appeals to arms. 

“Prayer is a recognition of a power higher than ourselves 
and a confession that we believe in the existence of a force 
above and beyond man's control; prayer expresses humility—it 
is an acknowledgment of man’s finiteness in the presence of the 
Infinite. It proclaims reliance upon a wisdom to which our 
minds can hot aspire and a willingness to abide by the will of 
God, made manifest among men. i 

“As each individual life is influenced, even often controlled, 
by eyents which man does not foresee and which care can not 
ayoid, so the tide of battle is sometimes turned by unexpected 
incidents which no precaution can prevent and which no pre- 
paredness can withstand. The believer, however fixed his opin- 
ion and however positive his sympathies, should desire the 
triumph of that which is right above that which may accord 
either with his seeming interest or his judgment. If this is our 
attitude toward those overruling events which indicate the pleas- 
ure or displeasure of the Heavenly Father, we can with the 
more profit to ourselves consider the elements which enter into 
the establishment of peace—remembering that we ourselves need 
enlightenment as to the course that will enable us to be helpful 
both to our own and to other nations. 

In this age our interests are so entwined with the interests 
of those who reside in other lands that no nation can live or die 
unto itself alone, If we had no higher reason for encouraging 
conditions conducive to peace, we should find ample justifica- 
tion in the fact that the burdens of war are no longer borne 
entirely by those who are direct participants. in it. To-day 
every neutral nation finds itself greatly embarrassed by the 
disturbance which the European war has wrought in every de- 
partment of human activity; and we therefore appreciate more 
fully than ever before how numerous are the ties that bind us 
together and how far-reaching are the consequences of war. 

“We must not be discouraged if this, the greatest of all wars, 
breaks out just when we were most hopeful of the substitution 
of reason for force in the settlement of international disputes. 
It may be that the world needed one more awful object lesson 
to prove conclusively the fallacy of the doctrine that prepared- 
ness for war can give assurance of peace. This assumption is 
built upon the theory that peace rests upon fear, whereas all 
history proves the contrary. Love is the ouly foundation upon 
which permanent peace can rest; peace is promoted, therefore, 
by anything which promotes good will. Continuous preparation 
for war presupposes the existence of an enemy who must be 
hated until he can be overcome; but hatred begets hatred, and 
revenge is the heaviest load that man or nation can carry. It 
is only occasionally that one has an opportunity to do hurt to 
an enemy, but the desire to harm another is a continuing source 
of injury to one's self, 

“And even if one could be completely avenged by the exercise 
ef physical force, he could not escape the influence which the 
use of this force and the winning of a triumph by means of it 
are likely to exert upon himself. When the Creator placed man 
upon the earth he so arranged the restraints intended for the 
control of his life that he is impotent to escape from the results 
of his own wrongdoing. No human court can suspend the de- 
cree pronounced in the sentence, ‘The wages of sin is death.’ 
As man’s happiness was placed in his own keeping when it was 
made dependent, not upon what the world does for him but 
upon what he does for the world, so his punishments were com- 
mitted in part to his own hands when the Maker withheld from 
him the power to protect himself from the punishment which 
evil doing inflicts upon the evildoer. 

“The commandments that relate to man's conduct toward 
his fellows were given not merely for the benefit of those who 
might without these commandments suffer injury at the hands 
of others but for the benefit, also, of those who without the 
commandments might, while inflicting injury upon others, 
bring still greater suffering upon themselves. Likewise the 
doctrine of forgiveness was not promulgated for the benefit of 
the forgiven alone, but that man, leaving vengeance to the Lord, 
might occupy his time to better advantage. 

“Most of the errors which man commits in international af- 
fairs arise from a failure to understand the fundamental truth, 
that moral principles are as binding upon nations as upon in- 
dividuals. The commandment, ‘Thou shalt not steal,’ covers 
grand larceny as well as petit larceny; ‘Thou shalt not kill,’ 
applies to nations as well as to individuals. A nation is but 
a group of individuals, and no group, however numerous, can 
expunge one syllable of the moral law. ‘Though hand join in 
hand, the wicked shall not be unpunished.’ 

“We shall be aided in our efforts to promote peace if we fix 
in our minds certain propositions which embody pertinent and 
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important truths. Some of these propositions are directed 
against delusions, others express the conclusions drawn from the 
world's experience. 

“First. War is not to be judged by the appearance of soldiers 
on parade. The regiment marching through the streets with 
banners flying, keeping time to the strains of inspiring music, is 
attractive to the eye, but this is not war. War is understood 
only when one visits the hospital, when disease is ravaging the 
camp of the battle field, where men meet face to face, grimly 
determined to sell their lives at the highest possible price, paid 
in human blood, or when one enters the fatherless home from 
which the breadwinner has been taken and measures the value 
of the protection withdrawn from the children and the added 
cares imposed upon the mother. Weight must also be given to 
the aftermath of prejudice and ill will, for each war sows the 
seeds of future wars. 

“Second. The good that man’s ingenuity may be able to 
extract from war must not be used to justify recourse to arms. 
Such adyances in civilization as haye been credited to war could 
have been secured in larger measure and at less cost by peace- 
ful means. Man has been rowing upstream, and it is necessary 
to subtract the speed of the war current before we can estimate 
the progress which would have been made had he not been com- 
pelled to pull against the swift currents of human passion. 

“Third. Man does not need to stain his hands with his 
brother's blood in order to qualify himself for worthy deeds. 
We could not worship God as we do if we believed that He had 
so constituted man as to make war necessary to man’s elevation. 
If war were a moral necessity, it would be planned for, not 
deplored. If it were a recognized human need, men would 
claim credit for it, not deny responsibility, as they do to-day. 
One of the encouragements to be drawn from the present 
European conflict is to be found in the fact that the Goyern- 
ments involved vie with each other in refusing to admit that 
they began it. We have taken a long step in advance when no 
civilized nation will either admit a desire for war or confess 
an intention to inaugurate it. 

“ Fourth, Man is normal when in calm, not when he is angry; 
and his plans must, therefore, be perfected and carried out 
when his conscience and his judgment are free to act. When a 
man is angry he boasts of what he can do; when he is calm he 
considers what he ought to do. 

“Our Nation not only largely profits by the peace policy 
which it has pursued, but it has put itself in a position to render 
a larger service to the world than it otherwise could; and with 
nations, as with individuals, service is the measure of great- 
ness. By promptly accepting the mediation generously offered 
by the representatives of three great Republics of South Amer- 
ica—Brazil, Argentina, and Chile—President Wilson not only 
secured a peaceful solution of a situation that threatened war, 
but he gave a strong impetus to the cause of conciliation. It 
will be easier than before to preserve peace in the Western 
Hemisphere and more difficult to excite war. 

“Tn its dealings with other countries our Government has 
found it wise fo discourage the employment of the ultimatum 
and to substitute a continuation of negotiations, on the theory 
that nothing is final between friends. è 

“Our Government, steadily advancing toward the goal of uni- 
versal peace, has also found it possible to make more remote 
the possibility of war by the negotiation of treaties which pro- 
vide for the investigation of all disputes before the employment 
of force. Twenty-seven of these treaties have already been 
signed, and the Governments which they represent embrace con- 
siderably more than two-thirds of the population of the world. 
In fact, almost every nation of importance has indorsed the 
principle, and nearly all have concluded conventions. Those 
treaties leave nothing which can become a cause of war until 
after an international tribunal has investigated the matter in 
dispute. ‘The commission provided for is a permanent one, 
ready to be invoked at a moment's notice, and the period allowed 
fo: examination into the differences is a year—long enough to 
permit passions to subside and questions of honor to be sepa- 
rated from questions of fact. ` In order to secure the investiga- 
tion of all questions, without any exception whatever, it is nec- 
essary to reserve to the contracting parties the right to act 
independently upon the subject matter after the investigation, 
has been made; but this right, while important, is not likely to 
be exercised, since the investigation is quite certain to result in 
agreement, 

“Fifth. The plane of existence will not be lowered, neither 
will the field of endeavor be narrowed when, as foretold in 
prophecy, the swords shall be beaten into plowshares and the 
spears into pruning hooks; when nation shall not lift up sword 
against nation, and when people shall learn war no more. Man 
has spent a considerable portion of his time in the work of de- 
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struction. In the day that is dawning he can deyote all his 
efforts to production. 

“Already we haye learned that it is more advantageous to 
expand the land we have by doubling its productiveness than 
it would be to add an equal area by conquest; the sacrifices 
made in altruistic work prove how limitless is the field of noble 
effort when men riyal each other in doing good. There is as 
much inspiration in a noble life as in a heroic death. 

“Sixth. ‘No question is ever settled until it is settled right.’ 
Force is impotent to fasten upon mankind a single falsehood. 
There is in every righteous cause an inherent power by which 
it is able to overcome opposition. As the invisible germ of life 
in the grain of wheat takes from earth and air that which it 
needs for its growth and perfection, so the invisible germ of 
life in truth gathers nourishment from the dead things about 
it and grows until it becomes an irresistible force, bringing 
victory to those who dare to stand for it. One with God shall 
chase a thousand and two put ten thousand to flight, f 

“ Seventh, The goal of humanity is universal brotherhood, 
and each individual is destined to find that the commandment 
‘Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself, instead of diminish- 
ing his share of the proceeds of the general toil of the world, 
will give the largest assurance of permanent prosperity and 
advancement, He who impressed upon man His image and 
who holds in His hands the destinies of nations has ordained 
that man’s welfare shall be dependent upon obedience to the 
divine law, and mankind is drawn together in the indissoluble 
bonds of common brotherhood as man sees this law with in- 
creasing clearness. 

“At the close of the Civil War one of the sad experiences of 
7 70 great confliet was described in verse. The story runs like 

8: 

“* Two brothers, reared at the same fireside, had enlisted, one 
in the Union Army and one in the Confederate ranks. During 
a battle one of these thrust his bayonet into the breast of a 
soldier in the opposing line. When he stooped to withdraw 
the weapon he found that he had killed his brother,’ and then 
the poet in touching words described the sorrow that over- 
whelmed him. 

“Tt is not too much to hope that in the days which are before 
us we shall feel more and more the binding influence of that 
tie that links each human being to every other until we shall 
fully recognize the claim of each upon all. God speed the day!” 


On Adoption of Conference Report on Antitrust Bill. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JEFFERSON M. LEVY, 


OF NEW YORK, 
Ty tue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Thursday, October 8, 1914, 


On the adoption of the conference report on the bill (H. R. 15657) to 
supplement existing laws against unlawful restraints and monopolies, 
and for other purposes. 3 


Mr. LEVY. Mr. Speaker, the Sherman Jaw, passed in 1890, 
was not enforced until about 1906, and after long litigation in 
the courts the construction of that law was upheld by the United 
States Supreme Court on May 15, 1911. Since that time the 
law has become more thoroughly understood by the business 
interests of this country, and they are endeavoring to comply 
with it. We now propose to enact this legislation, which will 
create uncertainty and further litigation. I was the first to 
oppose combinations and monopolies, and in the Fifty-six Con- 
gress, in a speech delivered on the floor of this House, I said: 


Publicity and the prevention by State legislation of overcapitaliza- 
tion are the two remedies which would cure all that is bad in combina- 
tions of business and capital, and I am in favor of both of these reme- 


dies. 

If the various States had adopted.the system of common law 
as applied in England, which is the proper method of correct- 
ing these evils, we would not have had the financial and busi- 
ness panics which have occurred in this country ever since they 
have been endeayoring to enforce the Sherman law. 

While the enactment of the Sherman law has undoubtedly 
accomplished some good, nevertheless since the enforcement of 
this law the disaster and distress that has been brought upon 
the people of this country overshadows the great benefits that 
haye been derived from it; prices of all the commodities of 
life have increased, and this is traceable directly to the enact- 
ment of this class of legislation. It centralizes the power of the 
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Government; it destroys and derides business. A great portion 
of the distress in the business world to-day is charged to the 
gigantic conflict going on in Continental Europe at the present 
time, but nevertheless this class of legislation has been more 
the cause of distress to this country than the European war. 

The American people are not so vindictive or anxious to 
punish their fellow citizens because they are successful in 
business. They are not desirous of sending people to prisons 
because of the violation of some uncertain statute that has not 
been correctly construed, but this measure proposes, in the 
first instance, to fine or imprison, or both, in the discretion of 
the court, for any infraction of the proposed law. If this bill 
was necessary, the punishment on first conviction should be a 
fine and on second conviction imprisonment. 

The passage of this bill will make uncertain the Sherman 
law and we will be compelled to go through 10 years of litiga- 
tion to determine what the Sherman law and this law com- 
bined together proposes. 

If we want prosperity in this country we should give aid and 
encouragement to the business interests instead of denouncing 
all men who are successful in their various enterprises. 


The State of the Union. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. SERENO E. PAYNE, 


OF NEW YORK, 
In rae Hovse or REPRESENTATIVES, 
z Monday, September 28, 1914. 


Mr. PAYNE. Mr. Speaker, we haye had one year and seven 
months of the Wilson administration, and it is fair to give a 
review of the results: 

When President Wilson was inaugurated the country had en- 
joyed a period of 16 years of Republican administration and 
was at the high tide of prosperity. During the Taft administra- 
tion our foreign trade had increased beyond metes and bounds, 
and the balance of trade in favor of the United States was be- 
yond all precedent. The fiscal year ending four months after 
the inauguration of President Wilson showed exports amounting 
to $2,465,884,149 and imports amounting to $1,812,978,234, a 
balance of $650,000,000 in favor of the United States. 

At the extra session called in the first few weeks of the ad- 
ministration the majority party began to shape its legislation. 
The first in order was the tariff bill. 

They promised to injure no business, to increase our exports 
by increasing imports, to reduce the high cost of living, to in- 
crease the great prosperity already prevalent everywhere, and 
to keep at work the millions of wage earners, every one of whom 
was busy at full time under the previous conditions. In addi- 
tion, it was to be a tariff for revenue, producing sufficient reve- 
nue to meet the expenses of the Government. The record up to 
the first day of August last, during which time there was no 
war in Europe, shows a lamentable failure in each and every 
one of these particulars. From the beginning our exports have 
steadily decreased and our imports have increased; since April 
the balance of trade has been steadily against the United States, 
The total loss exceeds a quarter of a billion dollars. Laborers 
had their income reduced by enforced days, weeks, and eyen 
months of idleness, and now manufacturers are seeking to re- 
duce wages in order to keep their establishments open. 

The first fiscal year demonstrates that the Underwood law 
would haye caused a deficit if it had stood alone, and it was 
only saved by the fact that the Republican revenue measure 
was in full force for three months and in partial force for sey- 
eral months thereafter. Nowhere has the cost of living been 
reduced, but, on the other hand, it has increased. The first 
great measure of the Democratic Party has proved to be a dis- 


mal failure. 
BANKING AND CURRENCY BILL, 


The second measure of the dominant party was the banking 
and currency bill. ‘They wisely availed themselves of the 
splendid work which had been done by previous Republican 
Congresses and the Monetary Commission and made up their 
bill almost completely from provisions taken from the commis- 
sion bill. They struck out the central bank, which they had 
excoriated in their campaign, and substituted therefor the Fed- 
eral reserve system, which supplies the place of the central 
bank, with branches, and is certainly a dubious improvement 
upon the original plan. They also availed themselyes of the 
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advice of bankers who had gained their knowledge by years of 
experience, and, though not in the open, they obtained advice 
even from Wall Street. While the law as finally passed con- 
tained some objectionable features, which seemed to have no 
use other than to give it the appearance of originality, it was 
on the whole a good law. For its success it depends very, 
largely upon the manner of its administration. It has been on 
the statute books for over 10 months, and we are now promised 
that is will be put into operation shortly preceding the next 
election. 

It is quite evident to the most casual and unthinking observer 
that banking and currency matters should be entirely divorced 
from any partisan politics. The bill in the House provided for 
a reserve board of five members, of whom no more than three 
should be of the same political party. With this clause the bill 
went to the Senate. At a meeting of bankers in Chicago one 
of the bankers present suggested that this clause ought to go out 
because no President would ever be found who would constitute 
a board without following substantially the terms of this provi- 
sion, even if it were not in the law. This suggestion was made 
by a Republican banker and was concurred in by the Democratic 
members of the committee for the reason that all thought the 
law ought not to have any provision in reference to partisan 
politics in it. On the recommendation of these bankers the 
Senate struck out this provision. It was therefore a genuine 
suprise to these same men when they heard the announcement 
that the President had appointed five Democrats as members of 
the board, This was not a good start. 

Prior to this two members of the Cabinet and the Comptroller 
of the Currency had astonished the country by their selection 
of reserve cities. Disregarding the spirit if not the mandates 
of the law, they had sought to turn the course of business up- 
stream in different localities in the country. Northern New 
Jersey was taken away from New York and given to Phila- 
delphia, compelling the bankers in that section to keep two 
accounts, one in Philadelphia to meet the requirements of the 
designation by these officials, and the other to do business and 
have an account where they must have it, in New York City. 
Other designations are even worse. 

Banks, and people doing business with them, have not been 
reassured by the action of the Secretary of the Treasury. 
Banks are required to have a certain amount of reserve which 
they deposit with central reserve banks. There is a minimum 
limit, and there is no maximum. Naturally, from the exigencies 
of the banking business from day to day, this reserve is often 
temporarily largely increased. Recently the order was given 
out for the banks to make a statement of their business, and it 
turned out that a number of banks had considerably more 
reserve than the law required. Whereupon they were publicly 
reprimanded by the Secretary of the Treasury, and threatened 
with the withdrawal of Government deposits on account of 
keeping a reserve which he thought unnatural and in the nature 
of hoarding. He followed it up by publishing a list of the banks 
he had censured. It turns out that many of these banks, if not 
the most of them, were holding this reserve, temporarily on 
engagements to loan large amounts, most of which have since 
been loaned. The whole result has been a tendency to weaken 
the standing of the banks by this unjust interference on the part 
of the Treasury Department. Men are beginning to inquire 
whether the banking system is to be used as a political asset. 
It is to be hoped that the widespread criticism which has come 
from these acts will result in a reform in the methods here- 
after in dealing with the banking interests. 

The majority party was obliged to adopt the Vreeland-Aldrich 
Emergency Currency Act by extending its time and making it 
even more liberal in the allowance of emergency currency. 
This legislation has proved its worth by sustaining the business 
of the country during the critical times arising out of the dis- 
traught and distressed business which existed prior to the 
outbreak of the war in Europe and intensified by the war itself. 

Upon the passage of the tariff bill the Democrats in Con- 
gress apologized for the failure of their promised prosperity 
and claimed that it would come immediately upon the pas- 
sage of the currency measure. The Speaker of the House 
made a notable speech, in which he prophesied that upon 
the enactment of the currency legislation the business of the 
country would “blossom as the rose.” The currency legisla- 
tion was passed 10 months ago. Still business has continued 
to grow worse from month to month. In the face of over- 
whelming evidence this was at first denied, but finally it forced 
itself upon the President, who stated that the depression was 
psychological. Business people have struggled ever since. Fac- 
tories are working without profit almost universally to keep 
their forces together. The signs of discouragement and busi- 
ness distress multiplied and continued to multiply up to the 
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beginning of the war in August last. Millions of people out of 
work or compelled to work on one-half or two-thirds time at 
the same old wages and the end is not yet in sight. 

The war may alleviate some of these conditions, as it proba- 
bly is doing now, but the end of such conditions can only come 
by the restoration of another party to power. 

THE NEW TAX LAW. 


The new tax law is now pending in the Senate, and the 
people will soon feel its grinding effects. This law is being 
enacted not alone because of the war in Europe, but mainly 
because of the diminishing receipts under the Underwood law 
and the enormous and reckless increase in public expenditures. 
Judging from the operations of the Underwood law for eight 
months prior to the 1st of August there would have been a 
big deficit on account of the expenditures of the Government 
had peace reigned all over the world. With the deadly blight 
on business even the income tax would probably have failed 
to produce as much revenue, as shown by the receipts in June 
last, based on the business of the calendar year 1913. A deadly 
blight has settled upon all business during the calendar year 
1914. 

The tax of $110,000,000 per annum is far in excess of any 
deficit that will occur during the year on account of the war. 
The indications are that not more than a third of the amount 
will be needed, and even that could be avoided by rigid econ- 
omy. Why this great demand for taxation unless it is for the 
purpose of keeping Government funds in the banks where they 
are now deposited in order to carry out the scheme of the Sec- 
retary to bolster up and aid the cotton growers of the Southern 
States? 

The proposed law as it passed the House provides for an in- 
definite continuance of the act except as to stamp duties on 
legal documents, and it seems to be framed with the idea of 
meeting deficits hereafter by this system of direct and vexatious 
taxation. It is a question for the careful attention of the 
yoters next month, and no doubt thousands of them will desire 
a change in the method of taxation and the party responsible 
for it. 

i . ECONOMY. 

One of the most prominent and explicit planks in the Demo- 
cratic platform was the promise of economy in expenditures, 
They criticized in unmeasured terms“ extravagance of the Re- 
publican Party.” But aside from the chairman of the Appro- 
priations Committee of the House and two or three Democratic 
members of that committee it is difficult to find where any 
member of the dominant party has made any sincere attempt, 
and certainly any effective attempt, to check extravagance. We 
closed the first fiscal year of the Democratic administration on 
the 30th of June last with an increase of $18,000,000 of ex- 
penditures for that year. We have just closed the first three 
months of the second fiscal year, beginning with the 1st day of 
July last, with an increase of expenditures for the three months 
of $10,874,396.76 over the corresponding period last year, or at 
the rate of $43,397,587.04 per year; and this is in the face of 
the fact that the expenditures for pensions and for the Panama 
Canal have decreased at the rate of more than $25,000,000 for 
the present year. 

ANTITRUST LAWS. 

For no other reason, apparently, except to fulfill the plank in 
their platform, the majority party have been endeavoring to 
amend the Sherman antitrust law. The result is the so-called 
Clayton bill. Criticized and condemned by friend and foe alike, 
it seems to have no effective features except to add new ques- 
tions of uncertainty and doubt, sowing seeds of future litiga- 
tion for long years in the courts to determine what its framers 
meant by attempting to define what they confessed no one could 
define. The antitrust laws were getting along in pretty good 
shape, with the vigorous prosecution under the Taft adminis- 
tration and continued under this. No new trusts are now 
formed. Any amendment was of doubtful utility; so much so 
that the attempt was made not to amend, but to supplement. 
But the authors of the bill found it was getting beyond their 
control, as the bill really furnishes substantial amendments to 
the present Sherman law. Even with a wise law, it is unwise 
to press it at this time, with the disturbed and distressed con- 
dition of business affairs, 

THE MEXICAN POLICY. 

I have not discussed the Mexican situation, because I have 
felt it was the proper province of the Executive to take care of 
it. I would not mention it now were it not for the boasts we 
hear so constantly of the success of the President's policy in 
Mexico; and this in view of the fact that conditions there are 
in the most chaotic state. We read that Villa is making war 
upon Carranza; and some of Villa’s force, consisting of 45,000 
well-armed men, are in revolt against him; and that the “ patri- 


otic and high-minded” citizen, Zapata, is ready to fight any- 
where and everywhere.on his own hook. Order has not been 
restored, and murder has not ceased; life and property are not 
safe, and the Mexican problem is not yet solved. We ought, at 
least, not to delude ourselves upon this question. 

COTTON. 


The war in Europe has temporarily checked the marketing 
of the cotton crop and there has been some agitation in favor of 
Government aid to the raisers of cotton. All sorts of notions 
have been invented. 

For the sole purpose of aiding the cotton growers of the South 
the Secretary of the Treasury recently announced that he would 
accept from national banks through currency associations notes 
secured by warehouse receipts for cotton, tobacco, and naval 
stores at 75 per cent of their face value. This, he says, left 
the bankers free to lend such amounts as they thought safe on 
the security of cotton and made it possible to convert 75 per 
cent of the notes so received into national bank currency. If 
the Secretary had the discretion to do this the action certainly 
shocked all good bankers throughout the Union. When it was 
followed up by the Lever bill, which proposed Government in- 
spectors of warehouses, it looked as though the administration 
would get back on the old Ocala platform, which authorized the 
Government to issue greenbacks on warehouse receipts. The 
letter of the Secretary, dated October 9, to Mr. Henry indicates 
a dangerous tendency toward an enormous inflation for which 
the country will have to pay severely in the future. 

The first Populist platform, called the Ocala platform, sug- 
gested the issuance of Government currency to the farmers se- 
cured on the crops. It was largely ridiculed throughout the 
country and was called “‘cornstalk currency.” Its authors little 
thought that it would be revived in another form by the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury and the Lever bill, applying all the prin- 
ciples of the Ocala platform to cotton. Other schemes are put 
forward, like the one from Texas, proposing a loan of from 
three hundred to five hundred millions of dollars by the Govern- 
ment on a bond issue, the money to be used in sustaining the 
cotton producers of the country. It is rather peculiar that such 
schemes should come from Texas, in view of the low cost at 
which cotton can be produced in Texas compared with some of 
the older States. I am told that cotton farming in Texas is 
good business with cotton selling at 7 cents. It is selling for 
more than that to-day. Just why the Texas farmer should not 
have a savings account to tide over such a crisis, as the north- 
ern farmer does, it is difficult to understand.. A few years ago 
it was a slogan of the Democratic Party that the farmers in 
Kansas were burning corn because of its low price. But those 
farmers did not ask Government aid. Business in the country 
is generally demoralized, factories are idle, railroads are stop- 
ping payment of dividends, everything is disturbed, yet we have 
seen no effort to furnish Government assistance to the business 
men of the country, who need assistance to keep them out of 
bankruptcy. The truth is that this is a troubled sea upon 
which we should never embark. Once having done so, there 
will be no end to the demands, and people will learn to lean 
upon the Government and take no thought for the future, de- 
pending upon the taxes paid by other people to keep them out of 
trouble. 

MARINE LEGISLATION, 

The shipping bills, said to have originated at the White House, 
are utterly without justification. It was found that there were 
a large number of vessels owned by three corporations—the 
Standard Oil, the United States Steel, and the United Fruit 
Co.—engaged in foreign trade, mainly in carrying their own 
cargoes to foreign ports, or, in the case of the fruit company, 
in bringing in tropical fruits. They were sailing under a for- 
eign flag to avoid the strictness of the Jaws applied to American 
shipping, thereby saving a large percentage of running ex- 
penses, and also owning cheaper ships, which are produced in 
foreign yards with low-priced labor. An effort was made to 
bring these ships under the American flag by allowing them to 
come in at once, waiying all restrictions as to their age. In 
order to do this, the better condition of the American sailor 
under our law is sacrificed by the provision allowing the law to 
be suspended by Executive order; this has already been made. 

Then a bill was passed providing for marine insurance by 
the United States Government. Why not let these corporations 
stand any increase in marine insurance? Why put this burden 
on the taxpayer? 

It was claimed that there was a great emergency; that ships 
could not be found to transport our exports abroad. It turns 
out that more ships have been offered than there are cargoes; 
that ships haye sailed with light cargoes or delayed their sail- 
ing on this account, and this without regard to any ships that 
have come ni under the law that has been passed. 
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But the hysteria does not stop here. It is gravely proposed 
to buy ships to be owned and sailed by the Government or by 
a corporation of which the Government is the principal, and in 
practice will be the only stockholder. Thirty millions of dollars 
of bonds are to be issued for capital to purchase these ships, to 
be run by the United States as sailing master. Remonstrance 
is said to have come from Governments friendly to us, because 
some of these ships proposed to be purchased are German ships 
partly owned by the German Government. The claim is made 
that the sinews of war are to be given to Germany by the 
United States in the purchase of these ships. 

The administration seems willing to take the risk of com- 
plications with friendly powers, to get entangled in the war 
now raging in Europe, for the purpose of carrying out this pro- 
gram. Notwithstanding a large majority of the Democrats are 
said to be opposed to it, they have been waiting for some time 
for word from the White House as to whether they would be 
permitted to adjourn without passing this measure. The latest 
statement from the papers which seem to have access to the 
White House tell us the President still insists that this is one 
of the necessary bills to be passed; he consents that it go over 
till after election. It would seem that the purchase of these 
vessels in time of war, not justified by the law of nations, 
would inevitably get us into trouble with the nations with 
whom we are now at peace, and might entangle us in this ter- 
rible war which is now being waged in Europe. It is to be 
hoped that the sentiment of the country will kill this bill before 
it ever becomes a law. 

It is amazing to see how little hold Democratic principles 
have on Democrats when they are enacting legislation. The 
party which has always protested against paternalism, which 
has decried subsidies in every shape and form and made 
the proposition of subsidy a party shibboleth throughout all 
the years of its history, now forsakes all its professions on this 
subject and gravely presents the most direct and obnoxious sub- 
sidy ever proposed. No one has suggested anything in the way 
of subsidy in the past, except to put us on even terms with for- 
eign capital and foreign enterprise and to meet the subsidies of 
foreign Governments. With these shipping bills already law 
and the other to follow, let no Democrat hereafter shout Sub- 
sidy!” as an argument against any proposition of that nature 
which might come before Congress. 

THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 

One of the scandalous results of Democratic ascendency has 
been the steady degeneration of the House of Representatives. 
The Constitution gave this body the right to originate all reve- 
nue laws, but neither the recent tax bill nor the Underwood 
tariff law got into the House until they were framed to meet 
the wishes of the Executive. Two years before Mr. UNDERWOOD 
had passed bills through the House, one for a 20 per cent duty 
on wool and the other a duty of 1 cent a pound and upward on 
sugar. He defended these bills strenuously in the Sixty-second 
Congress, as chairman of the Ways and Means Committee. But 
with a Democratic President in power who insisted on free 
wool and free sugar, wool went on the free list and sugar will 
come in free after May 1, 1916, a provision for a greater deficit 
in the revenues of $40,000,000 more commencing with that date. 

One of the false promises by which the Democracy got into power 
was their pledge to abolish “gag rule” in the House of Repre- 
sentatives. During the present session no Committee on Rules 
has ever been so active and no such drastic rules have been 
known as have been applied by the Democratic majority. A 
fair sample is the rule under which the internal-revenne tax 
bill was recently passed through the House. Here was a 
majority grinding out more than $100,000,000 of taxes from a 
people already overburdened by the unwise provisions of the 
Underwood measure, which had proven so disastrous to busi- 
ness. It would seem as though it ought to have had decent 
consideration in the House in view of the various questions 
that were raised among Democrats only who had up to that 
time considered it. But the gentleman from Alabama proposed a 
drastic rule, providing that there should be but four hours of 
general debate on the bill and cutting out all chance for amend- 
ment and all chance for debate under the five-minute rule. This 
time was extended to seven hours’ general debate by resolution 
of the Rules Committee, which passed the House by an over- 
whelming Democratic vote. People to be taxed had no chance 
for a hearing through their chosen Representatives and the 
House was again humiliated by this absurd party action. The 
Democratic platform has been well described as “a work of 
fiction.” Mr. Wilson was elected by declaring that it meant 
something real; that it was a pledge to be followed, but there 
is hardly a promise in it which has not been broken since the 
party came into power. 

When some members of the Democratic Party were not in- 
clined to follow exactly the wishes of the Executive, caucuses 


presented, unless amendmen 


were held, and everybody was obligated to uphold the bills as 
ts were presented by the Ways and 
Means Committee. The Democrats have made a great show. 
of permitting tax bills to be open to amendment, under the 
five-minute rule, but this has been a farce. No amendment, 
however desirable, was adopted unless it was presented by the 
committee and was in harmony with the wishes of the President. 

For some months after the session had commenced there was 
a disposition to ignore the minority party altogether, and that 
is the condition at present, so far as the House of Representa- 
tives is concerned. The difficulty of getting rid of general de- 
bate in the Senate, under their rules, however, has forced the 
majority there, as well as the administration, to-consider the 
suggestions of the Republican Senators, and several wholesome 
amendments, especially to the banking and currency bill, were 
adopted at the suggestion of Republican Senators. 

THE SPHERE OF DEMOCRACY, 

The state of the Union is in striking contrast with the state 
of the Union on the 4th of March, 1913. The contrast is so 
striking that no one can have failed to observe it. No intelli- 
gent man living in any city or village or on a farm can fail 
to note it. Statistics are not needed to show that 26 per cent 
of the machinery in one industry is idle, or that another indus- 
try is running on half time, or that mills are closing, or that 
people who were able to earn a good living go hungry now or 
become the objects of public charity. The European war may 
stimulate industry along certain lines. I believe it will stimu- 
late the exportation of farm products and manufactured goods 
in certain directions. It may alleviate some of the suffering 
which Democratic policies have brought on. But the real root 
of the evil will not be eradicated until the Democratic Party 
is relegated to its proper sphere—the minority party—to criti- 
cize only; never to originate legislation. 


The Crowning Capsheaf of Labor Legislation. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ROBERT P. HILL, 


OF ILLINOIS, 
In toe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, October 8, 1914. 


Mr. HILL. Mr. Speaker, there are so many phases of this 
bill known as the Clayton anti-injunction bill that it would be 
impossible for me to make a comprehensive discussion of all of 
the bill in these brief remarks. For that reason I will confine 
my discussion to just one subject included in this bill, and that 
is that part which relates to labor organizations. 

There have been many enactments in this and the Sixty- 
second Congress which deals out in a large measure justice to 
those who are termed and properly known as workers. But of 
all the measures that have so far been enacted into law none 
are of so much yital importance to the rights and protection of 
laboring people as the section of this bill that gives right of 
trial by jury in cases of indirect contempt. 

In the closing days of the Sixty-second Congress, when the 
discussion of the sundry civil bill was being had in this House, 
that bill provided for an appropriation for the investigation of 
trusts, but exempted labor unions as not combinations in re- 
straint of trade, which were themselves lawful. I remember the 
distinguished gentleman of Illinois, Joseph G. Cannon, in speak- 
ing upon the bill, said in pointing out objections, among other 
things, that if he were President he would veto the bill, because 
it so exempted labor unions. His claim being that such exemp- 
tion was not warranted by law. President Taft vetoed the bill 
and assigned substantially the reasons mentioned by Mr. 
Cannon. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, if this bill does nothing more than to cor- 
rect the evil upheld by the last administration and now con- 
tended for by the leaders on that side of the House, it is worth 


passing. 

Since the veto of that bili by the President of the party of the 
gentlemen on the other side of this House it has become amus- i 
ing to see the leaders over there hunt for an excuse to oppose! 
any anti-injunction bill that in any manner contravenes the 
Sherman antitrust law, that works so udmirably for what they 
regard as justice to the capitalist and the laboring man. | 

I am glad, however, that we will note that many Members or 
that side will vote with us to-day on the passage of this bill. 
The opposers will be the leaders who advance the doctrine of 
their party, The argument they have given why this conference 
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report should not be adopted and why instead we should still 
rely upon the tenets of the Sherman antitrust law has been a 
weak and pitiable plea. 3 

In preparing legislation it is our duty to prepare it. with a 
view to give legal right to the people or grant relief, as the case 
may be. This section that relates to right of trial by jury in all 
cases of contempt not committed in the presence of the court 
grants both a right and relief that people of this country have 
long contended for. This is especially true with.the laborers. 

When this provision of this bill is made the law of the land 
there will be no more long-drawn-out cases in court, such as the 
one against Samuel Gompers, John Mitchell, and Frank Morri- 
son, unless there is first obtained a verdict of a jury of their 
countrymen. 

This is one of the most salutary: and remedial pieces of legis- 
lation in the interest: of the common man and his cause that 
has ever been enacted into law. 

The day this bill is signed by President Wilson will mark one 
of the most glittering milestones in all the history of labor 
progress in this country. The mentioning of this date should be 
a signal for applause by all United Mine Workers and all trade- 
unjonists in this Nation. 

It will be one of the last acts passed by this long and arduous 
session of Congress and is a most fitting capsheath for all the 
important: labor legislation of this and all other Congresses: 

Labor is not a commodity to be dealt in like corn and wheat 
or dry goods and groceries. It is a human right and 
We can perform no greater good than to legislate: for humanity 
and its rights. To my mind no cause is greater than the cause 
of men, women, and children. I am glad that I am here and 
have the privilege of giving this measure my hearty support. 


A Review: of the Demoeratle Record in Congress—A Record 
of Achievement. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM L. IGOE, 


OF MISSOURI; 
In Tue House or REPRESENTATIVES; 


Thursday, October 8, 191}. 


Mr. IGOE. Mr. Speaker, the Republican leaders in Congress, 
being hard pressed for a political issue, have seized upon the 
necessity for raising additional revenue as affording the last 
and only possible chance for an appeal for sufficient votes to 
return the Republican Party to power in the coming election. 

The President of the United States, who is honored, re- 


for the raising of additional revenue to make-up for the reduc- 
tion of customs receipts caused by the disturbed conditions 
resulting from the war in Europe. 

The President’s message is as follows: 


Gentlemen of the Congress, I come to: you t to discharge a du 
witch: Towlsk: Wine Gh ee beaten OE have bose . 1 1 1 
77. 8 

š come ; a reven 
FFF 
uring the month o was, as co e cor- 
responding month of last year, a off of $10,629,538 im th 
revenues collected from customs. Pe — 3 this. decrease in 
the same proportion throughout the current fiscal year would probably 
mean a loss of customs revenues of from to one hundred millions. 
—— due. It is due in chief 


and they must be 


dealt with. 

It would be unwise to ſtpone dealing with them. Delay in 
such a matter nud. in the particular iori Bada in which we en 
find ourselves as a nation might: involve consequences of the most 
embarrassing and ae sort, for which I, for one, would not care 
to be responsible. would be very dangerous in the present circum- 
stances to create a moment's doubt as to the stre and sufficiency 

to 


pera’ 5 
is known, or even thought, to be weak, where will be our 
peace cf mind? The whole industrial activity of the coun woul d 
chilled and demoralized. Just now the peculfarly: difficult 
problems of the moment are mates suc iy d with, with great 
8 an sense and very Rt judgment, but they are 


be co! giv a 
atequacy of the of the Government which stands behind the 
Whole method by which our difficulties are being met and handled, 


itself conld get along for a considerable pelod; 2 
ut a 


The Treasury 
doubt, without immediate resort to new sources of taxation. 
what cost to the business of the community? Approximately $75,000,- 


000, a large part of the present balance, is now. on deposit 
with national banks distributed throughout the country. It is depos- 
ited, of course, on call. I need not point out to you what the probable 
consequences: of inconvenience and d and confusion be if 
the diminishing income of the Treasury should make it necessary rap+ 
idly to withdraw. these deposits, And yet without. additional revenue 
that plainly might become necessary, and the time when it became 
necessary could not be controlled or determined by the convenience-of 
the business of the country. It would have to be determined by the 
operations and necessities. of the Treasury itself. Such risks are not 


necessary and ought not to be run. We can not too scrupulously or 
carefully saf rd a financial situation which is at best, while war 
continues in difficult and abnormal.. Hesitation and delay are 


the worst forms of bad. poliey under such conditi: 

And we ought not to borrow. We o 
ever we may regret the necessity of put additional temporary burė 
dens on our: people. To sell bonds would be to make a: most untimely 
and unjustifiable demand on the money market; untimely, because this 
is manifestiy not the time to withdraw working capital from other uses 
to pay the Government's bills; unjustifiable, because un: . The 
country is able to pay any just and reasonable taxes without distress. 
And to every other form of borrowing, whether for long periods or for 
short, there is the same objection. These are not the circumstances, 
this is at this partieular moment and in this particular exigency not the 
market, to borrow larpe sums of money. hat. we are g is to 


ons, 
t to resort to taxation, how- 


ease and assist every financial transaction, not to add a single additional 
embarrrassment to the situation. The le of this ey are both 
—.— are ready to meet the pres - 


intelligent and profoun: trietic: T 
ent conditions E. the — * 


ty or are not frank with them. 
Is not of our own making. We had no in makin 
It. But it is here. It affects us as directly and pal almost as 
penal E thi — wi calm orton i anroffed hee ine 
m acce e an spi 
like- men to deal with the un habituated: to take 
cure of the: masters of their own affaſrs and their own fortunes, 


we did not deliberately incur it. 


We shall the bill, 
* . cag the Treasury without delay or 


In order to meet 


peradventure, and in o to keep Treasury strong, unquestionably 
strong; and strong throughout the present anxieties, I respectfully urge 
that am additional revenue of $10,000,000 be raised through internal 
es devised in . 1s. Sere The only sugges» 
tion I take the of is that such sources of revenue be 
co e will to yield at once and yield with a certain: con 
8 ow. 
I can not close without exp _the confidence with which I ap- 
Bren andi a gat” etic e 
own so un a on „ respo. 
needs- of the Na a long season inevitable 
fatigue an ion of whose Mem- 


personal and large a 
— atai their whole timis and ta o the business of the 

Shortly after the President made this appeal the Republican 
Members of this House, in conference, declared against any 
revenue bill, and, according to newspaper accounts, every Mem- 
ber present announced that he would oppose such a bill. In 
debate the Republican leaders have sought to make the measure 
a vehicle for a political discussion, hoping thereby to distract 
the attention of the people from the great work of the admin- 
istration, and to pass over the great work of this and the pre- 
ceding Democratie House. They have not discussed and con- 
sidered’ the bill as statesmen, but as politicians anxious for a 
return to power and eager to elect a sufficient number of Mem- 
bers of Congress in order to hamper and embarrass the Presi- 
dent and his administration during the next two years. They 
hope the people will forget the iniqnities of the Payne-Aldrich 
tariff; they hope the people will not realize that if the Repub- 
licam Party has a majority in the next House that a host of 
stand-pat Republicans, who were voted out of office, will re 
turn to hamper a great, progressive administration. During 
the debate upon the bill the orators upon the Republican side 
paid a high tribute to the Payne-Aldrich bill, which but four 
years and two years ago was so overwhelmingly repudiated by, 
the American people. The Republican Members seem to have 
forgotten that rebuke. The gentleman from New York [Mr 
Payne], who led the fight against this legislation asked by the 
President; was vigorously applauded on the Republican side, 
and seems to be regarded by them as the man who will lead 
them out of the: political wilderness. They are hard pressed 
indeed for a political issue when they find themselves compelied 
to rally around the standard held aloft by the same standpat- 
ters whose policies were not only overwhelmingly repudiated 
by the voters of the country but whose course for the last few 
years their was in power was such as to disgust a ma- 
jority of the Republican Party and to cause a political revolu- 
tion in their own ranks. 

Notwithstanding that an election is at hand, the Democrats 
in this Congress will place patriotism and duty above mere 
political expediency and will pass: the revenue: bill which the 
President says is so necessary for the industrial and financial 
stability: of the Nation. We will submit our record against the 
record of the Republican Party and await with confidence the 
judgment of the voters. 

THE TARIFF, 

The Democratic Party had shown the country, through the 

legislation passed by the Democratic House elected in 1910, that 
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we were mindful of promises made and had endeayored in 
every way to carry out those promises. As a result of the elec- 
tion of 1912 the Democratic Party was intrusted with full con- 
trol of the Government, and the repudiation of the Republican 
Party was complete. Immediately after his inauguration Presi- 
dent Wilson called Congress in special session, and since April 
7, 1913, we have been in continuous session. During that time 
we have striven earnestly to carry out pledges, and the record 
that has been made is one that shows fidelity to the interests of 
the people through the enactment of progressive legislation. As 
soon as the special session was called Congress began the con- 
sideration of a bill revising the tariff. The Underwood bill, 
repealing the Payne-Aldrich bill, was passed, and thus the first 
promise of the Democratic Party to revise the tariff downward 
was kept. This great measure was framed in the open and none 
of its provisions was dictated by those who were financially 
interested in the high tariffs. 

The Underwood bill has reduced the duties on necessaries and 
increased the duties on luxuries. Raw wool has been placed 
on the free list, sugar duties are reduced, and after 1916 will 
be entirely abolished. The duty on woolen goods has been 
reduced two-thirds, on cotton goods one-third, and has been 
entirely abolished on meats, flour, potatoes, dairy products, and 
numerous other necessaries. At the end of the fiscal year, 
during which this law had been in operation for nine months, 
the revenues of the Government exceeded expenditures by 
over $30,000,000. The Underwood bill not only revised the 
tariff downward but also provided for an income tax. This 
latter provision was made possible through the adoption of a 
constitutional amendment initiated by a Democratic House in 
the preceding Congress. Under this provision $31,000,000 was 
collected for 1913 from individuals and $46,000,000 from corpo- 
rations. This tax falls on those best able to pay and who 
previously have not borne their fair share of the tax burdens. 
In the next fiscal year the returns from this source wil! be 
largely increased. 

BANKING AND CURRENCY, 

The next great measure enacted by this Congress was the 
Federal reserve act. The Republican Party during all the years 
of its control of the Government had either been unwilling or 
incapable of providing for an adequate banking and currency 
system. Under the provisions of this splendid law it will never 
again be possible for a few banks in Wall Street to control the 
finances of the country, as was done in 1907 and on other occa- 
sions. It means the end of the Money Trust and the opening 
of a new era of industrial and financial independence and prog- 
ress. Under its provisions the reserve money of the country is 
transferred to 12 regional banks, in which both State and 
National banks may become stockholders. It will provide a 
sound and elastic currency based upon commercial assets, and 
in such a way as to respond to the needs of the commercial 
world. The whole system, including the issue of the currency, 
will be under the control of the Federal Reserve Board, con- 
sisting of seven men appointed by the President of the United 
States. This law has been universally accepted as providing a 
safe, sound, and scientific banking and currency system, afford- 
ing protection to depositors and providing for the constantly 
increasing needs of the business of the country. Under its pro- 
vision we will have no more financial panics, such as have 
periodically occurred in the past, and will enter upon a period 
of industrial and commercial expansion unsurpassed in the 
history of the United States. 

; TRUST LEGISLATION. 

In the Clayton antitrust bill, the Trade Commission bill, and 
Rayburn bill for the regulation of railroad stocks and bonds the 
House has considered and passed three of the most important 
bills that have been considered by the Congress in recent years. 

The Clayton bill, which will soon be a law, passed the House 
by a vote of 297 to 54, receiving the votes of many Republicans 
and Progressives. In conjunction with the Trade Commission 
law, it will supplement the Sherman law and enable the Goy- 
ernment to prevent the formation of new trusts by preventing 
certain practices which in the past have led to monopoly and re- 
straint of trade. It reaches the evils of the interlocking direc- 
torates, holding companies, tying contracts, and other practices 
and schemes that have been resorted to in order to prevent or 
destroy competition. 

The Trade Commission bill passed the House without a dis- 
senting yote. Under its provisions a nonpartisan board of five 
will have supervision of the activities of corporations engaged 
in interstate commerce, except banks and railroads. The com- 
mission will have the power, among others, to investigate 
whether final decrees entered against the trusts in dissolution 
suits are being carried out, and also to investigate facts as to 


alleged violations of the antitrust acts. The commission is also 


given power to prevent unfair methods in commerce. The bilt 
declares “that unfair methods of competition in commerce are 
hereby declared unlawful.” Authority is given to investigate . 
complaints and, if the party is found guilty of using unfair 
methods, to issue an order to desist, which, if not obeyed, may 
be enforced through the court of appeals. 

By preventing unfair methods of competition the commission 
will not only put an end to methods usually resorted to by trust 
builders, but the activities of existing trusts in stifling competi- 
tion by unfair methods will be effectively dealt with. 

The Rayburn bill passed the House by an almost unanimous 
vote. The recent exposure of the reckless management of the 
great railroad systems, like the New Haven, the Rock Island, 
and the Frisco, has made legislation of this kind necessary, not 
only for the protection of investors in railroad securities, but 
for the promotion of the prosperity of the country, which has 
suffered greatly through the unwise and reckless management 
of these great corporations. 


LABOR LEGISLATION, 


For many years labor has sought the passage of measures 
that would help the working classes of the Nation, but it is 
only since the Democrats have had control of affairs that the 
pleas of the workers have been heeded. During that short 
period there has been more legislation in the interest of labor 
than during the preceding 16 years of Republican control. 
Speaking of the record of the Democratic Party, the chairman 
of the Labor Committee said in a recent speech: 

I say it is something more than a coincidence that these measures 
have passed a Democratic Congress and were not even considered by 
the Cannon rule. What is the cause? What is the difference? The 
difference, sir, I submit is this: The Perey of Joseph G. Cannon rep- 
resented only a part of the pens he pa of Wilson and CLARK 
represents them all. One is the 10 who thinks all law-made changes 
are dangerous and, as Wendell Phillips said, is afraid to brush down 
the cobwebs lest the ceiling may fall, The other is the liberal and 
progressive, who knows that as social and economic conditions change 


so must change the rules of the State which regulate the relations of 
human beings. 


In the Sixty-second Congress a Democratic House originated 
the law which created the Department of Labor, giving it a 
place in the Cabinet of the President. President Wilson had 
the selection of the first Secretary of Labor and chose for the 
position Hon. William B. Wilson, a former mine worker and 
an actual representative of organized labor, who as chairman 
of the Labor Committee of the House in the last Congress ren- 
dered reap area service to his party and to his country. 

In the Sixty-second and Sixty-third Congresses the following 
labor measures, among others, haye been passed by the House 
of Representatives: 

Various laws extending the operation of the eight-hour Jaw 
on work done for the Government, as well as work done by the 
Government, including a provision making effective the eight- 
hour law for post-office clerks and carriers. 

The Children’s Bureau bill to promote the welfare of chil- 
dren, 

The Industrial Commission, to investigate the entire subject 
of industrial relations with a view to ascertaining the best 
method of dealing with industrial disputes so as to protect the 
rights of all persons directly or indirectly interested. 

A law providing for an eight-hour day for all female em- 
ployees in the District of Columbia. This law is in successful 
operation. 

The phosphorus-match bill, to protect the health of the work- 
ers in the match industry. 

Resolutions investigating industrial conditions in the mining 
districts of Colorado and Michigan. 

The Board of Mediation and Conciliation was created by the 
railway employees act of July 15, 1918. During the year, from 
July 15, 1913, to July, 1914, this beard has handled successfully 
26 cases concerning wages, hours of labor, and conditions of 
employment among the employees of 58 railroads; 19 of these 
eases have been settled by mediation and the remaining 7 by 
arbitration. In one case alone over 90,000 men were involved. 

The Booher bill makes convict-made goods subject to the 
laws of the State into which they are shipped. This will en- 
able each State to protect its own free labor by passing a law 
prohibiting the sale within the State of convict-made goods. 
The- Hensley bill forbids the importation into this country of 
goods made in whole or in part in other countries by convict, 
pauper, or detained labor. The purpose of this law is to protect 
American workingmen from competition with foreign-made 
goods in the handling or manufacture of which convict or 
pauper labor has been used in any degree. 

The Clayton antitrust bill expressly recognizes that labor is 
not a commodity and defines the relation of labor organizations 
to the antitrust laws. It regulates the issuance of injunctions 
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by Federal courts and provides for a jury trial in certain con- 
tempt cases. 

Speaking of these provisions, Mr. Lewis of Maryland, the 
chairman of the Labor Committee of the House, said: 


It is no exaggeration to say that the above law is the pensei single 

pieco of legislation ever passed at the instance of laboring people on 

American Continent. At a single stroke it adjusts all 

versions of ex pae court procedure that have arisen by 
misuse of the injunction so frequently ts 
tional right of trial before an open-minded 

ridical mistake as to the intent of Congress in 
Jaw. It is not too much to say, I repeat, that by this le stroke of 
the legislative hand more is being done in our country to rectify the 
judicial status of the great toiling masses than has ever been accom- 
lished in our histo’ ore. Nor does this mean violent or radical 

atment of the relations of labor and capital. 

Thus ‘section 7 of the Clayton bill, taken with its complementary 
sections, Ar the American workman where the British workman 
was pla by Parliament in 1906. Their experience shows that prop- 
erty will be as safe, the rights of — 8 rs will be as secure, 
this measure enacted into a law, whic predict will become known 
as the Magna Charta of American workmen, 


A CONSTRUCTIVE PROGRAM. 


Mr. Speaker, this administration has proceeded with the work 
in hand in a statesmanlike and patriotic manner. Perplexing 
problems, the solution of which Republican administrations had 
deliberately avoided or were incapable of solving, have now been 
disposed of wisely and in the interest of the people. The coun- 
try at large will certainly approve of its work and continue to 
support those who have shown such capacity, earnestness, and 
zeal in the performance of public duty. : 

I feel that I could not better conclude my remarks than by in- 
serting a part of the letter written by President Wilson to 
Representative Dokzuus. The President, speaking of the work 
of Congress, said: 

The close of a very extraordinary session of C ess is at hand, 
which has, I venture to say, been more fruitful in important legisla- 
tion of permanent usefulness to the country than any session of Con- 
gress within the memory of the active public men of our generation. 

great constructive pogran has been carried through, for which the 
country has long waited, and has been carried thro with the ap- 
poom and support of judicious men of all parties, we have abun- 

nt reason to congratulate ourselves upon the record that has been 
made during the busy 17 months we have devoted to our great legis- 
lative task. Certainly in ordinary circumstances, if we were free to 
dise ourselves for the purpose, we would be warranted In now 
directing our energies to a great campaign in support of an appeal to 
the country to give us the encouragement of its indorsement at the 

autumn elections, 
1 in which 


ngs actually accomplished which ought to be 
be entirely convincing. It is a record w 
all the world; the questions which plagued 
uncertainty and irresponsible criticism out of the way, thoughtfully 
settled and disposed of; the apparent an’ mism between vern- 
ment and business cleared away and brought an end with the plain 
reckoning accomplished; the path for sure-footed adjustment clear 
anena otiui; prosperity certain to come by means which all can approve 
and app 


Chinook Indians Are Paid After 68 Years—All of One 
Tribe Dead. 


“Lo, Fae poor Indian! Whose untutored mind 
Sees God in clouds, or hears him in wind.” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT JOHNSON, 


OF WASHINGTON, 


Is toe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, October 8, 1914. 


Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Speaker, I report, with 
much satisfaction, that at last the several ‘tribes of Indians 
known generally as the Lower Chinooks and living on both 
Sides of the Columbia River near its mouth are to receive the 
money long due to them from the United States. This week 
$64,500 was sent to Tacoma, Wash. to be disbursed by the 
Indian agent there to the survivors or heirs of seven tribes— 
the Tillamooks and the Clatsops, on the Oregon side, and the 
Cathlamets, the Wahklakums, the Willapas, and the Lower 
Band of Chinooks, on the Washington side. The sum as origi- 
nally made ready for the West was $66,000, but, Mr. Speaker, 
time has made the Government the gainer, for the last member 
of the Nuc-quee-clah-we-muck Tribe is dead. Not one heir-can 


be found, and $1,500 must be turned back to the Federal 
Treasury. 


Mr. Speaker, these tribes receive this money as a result of 
treaties entered into with them by Goy. Isaac I. Stevens in 
1851, by which they were to receive lands where they resided. 
That was 63 years ago. In lieu of lands they agreed to accept 
money in full satisfaction of all claims and demands. The old 
chiefs are gone, their children nearly all are dead, and in most 
cases the money goes in small amounts to grandchildren. = 

The official correspondence with regard to these claims makes 
a stack of manuscript 4 feet high. If the time of all the Indian 
Office employees who have devoted time to these cases could be 
computed as the time of one clerk, at $1,000 a year, I have not 
a doubt that that clerk would have been employed every day 
every year since 1851, which would make a ‘total of $63,000 
clerk hire to settle a debt of $66,000. Oh, what an arraignment 
of the law's delay! What an exhibition of red tape! 

Nearly every Senator from Oregon and Washington and nearly 
every Representative since the beginning of Territorial days has 
tried to bring abont a settlement. Bills innumerable have been 
introduced. My predecessor, the lamented Francis W. Cush- 
man, who knew the Chinook Indians, their traits and their tra- 
ditions, worked long and hard for this settlement. Senator 
Jones, during his long years in House and Senate, has done 
Pee Representative HAwIzx, too, has worked hard at the 

E. 
Two years ago in the Senate an amendment was added to the 


Indian appropriation bill setting aside $66,000 for these Indians. 


Then came an Indian Office problem of how to pay, followed by 
a Treasury problem. It looked as if another long delay was 
to be expected. Dr. McChesney, the scholarly and efficient agent 
at Tacoma, interested himself most strenuously. State Senator 
H. A. Espy, of Pacific County, took a hand. I did what I could, 
and last Saturday I received the following letter: 


OCTOBER 3, 1914, 
Hon. ALRERT JOHNSON, 
House of Representatives. 


My DEAR Mr. JOHNSON: The receipt is acknowledged of your last 
letter, in regard to the ia ew to the so-called Lower Chinook Indians. 

The act of August 24, 1912 (37 Stat. L., 535) n $66,000 
for payment to certain bands of Chinook and other Indians in Oregon 
and Washington. The roll for this pamens was duly approved, but 
further action has been held up pending a decision by the Comptroller 
of the 3 in regard to certain matters affecting this ent. 


ener E. B. MERITT 

e „ yours, . 

77 10 Assistant Commissioner. 
The money has gone forward and will be divided at once 

among individuals of the tribes, as follows: 


tn yee pe e sper AE SEAKS ETE ETO EA AL ST 
tsops o. — Se 
Nuc-quee-clab-wemncks of Oregon 
Ca mets of Washington 
Willapas of Washington 
apas o ‘as! 
Lowes Chisooks of 


66, 000 


Of this sum, $1,500 to which the Nuc-quee-clah-we-mucks 
were entitled, will be returned. Also the sum of $12,900 will 
be taken from the total sum and apportioned among four at- 
torneys, or their heirs, for three of the lawyers are dead. The 
attorneys are to be paid as follows: 


f .f... ͤ ER EAE eS 


Herbert E. Smith, formerly of Portland $3,720 
H. Allen, Portland, administrator of Silas B. Smith. 1,040 
Ella M. Young, administrator of Archibald Loung . 4, 300 
Esther ‘Nielson, administrator of John T. De Weese . 3, 840 

ff ᷣͤ . ß VA As Ba 


Some of these lawyers began their labors before there was a 
telegraph line to the Oregon country and many years before 
the ‘typewriter. Many of the signatures of the old Indians are 
in broad thumb marks, of indelible red ink, made years before 
the Bertillon system of thumb identification was thought of. 

Mr. Speaker, I am glad beyond measure that the Government 
has at last kept its bargain. I am proud to have had even a 
small part in the final settlement. Every now and then it is 
said—and once on this floor, Mr. Speaker—that “my heart aches 
when I think of the Quiniault Reservation without a Weyer- 
haeuser fence around it.” 

Mr, Speaker, there are not likely ever to be any Weyer- 
haeuser fences around any Quiniault lands. I think I can 
with propriety say that as long as I remain in Congress I shall 
work on for the rights of these Quiniault Indians until each 
one receives his just allotment, and, I hope, his citizenship. 
But I opine, Mr. Speaker, another 4-foot stack of correspond- 
ence will have accumulated and that this generation of 


Quiniaults and myself as well will have long been dead before 


these rights are granted. 
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The Work of the Sixty-Third Congress. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. SAMUEL W. BEAK ES, 


OF MICHIGAN, 
Ix tue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, October 9, 1914. 


Mr. BEAKES. Mr. Speaker, while we are “watchfully wait- 
ing” for the end of an extraordinarily long session of Congress, 
waiting for the Senate to send Lack to us some of the emergency 
legislation caused by the European war, it may perhaps be 
permitted me to review the work which has kept us here con- 
tinuously for the long weary months and prevented those of 
us who have felt it our duty to stay on the job from looking 
after our own political interests at home. While we have been 
here continuously, it has, after all, been well worth while. 
This has been the greatest constructive Congress since the war. 
There has not been an extraordinary amount of petty private 
legislation. Our time and attention has largely been taken up 
in devising methods for the future prosperity of the country. 
In the past 20 or 30 years there has been an immense change 
in society, in our manners of life, in methods of business. But 
during this time the Government had not kept pace with the 
evolution of the times. The Republican Party, which had 
claimed that it embodied all the wisdom of the ages, had ap- 
parently been afraid to break away from the precedents of 
the past and to enact legislation which should correspond with 
the evolution of the times, and so, while here and there a voice 
was raised in an effort to have the Government keep pace with 
the best political thought of the day, the Republican Party was 
afraid. It was in power on its past record and not on its pres- 
ent record. Its motto was “Stand pat.” And when a Demo- 
cratic orator pointed out its sins of omission, the reply was “ It 
is easy to criticize—the Democratic Party is a party of de- 
struction, not of construction.” We have had a Democratic 
administration for about 19 months now, and the old charge of 
the Republicans against us has fallen to the ground, for there 
has been more constructive legislation in the past 19 months 
than there was in 19 years of Republican administration. And 
if the construction was not good, why is it that every one of 
our great constructive measures has commanded in this Con- 
gress Republican and Progressive votes? 

It has been extremely fortunate for the country at this time that 
we have as President Woodrow Wilson, a man who has made a 
life study of the problems of government, a man of vast powers 
of mind, who has kept pace with the growth of political thought, 
a man also of extraordinary clearness of expression, so that 
everyone can easily grasp his ideas and can not misunderstand 
his utterances, a man who has great faith in the common people, 
who takes his duties as President seriously, a man of peace, who 
has by his wise policy of watchful waiting saved his country 
from the horrors of war. 

It is fortunate also that President Wilson has had back of 
him during this time the support of the country—not alone the 
support of his party, but of the thoughtful men of the Pro- 
gressive and the Republican Parties—so that the country has 
granted a fair hearing to the great measures he has advocated. 
We have sometimes been taunted by gentlemen on the other 
side of this House with taking orders from President Wilson. 
That is not true in the ordinary meaning of those words. It is 
from the common people that we on this side of the House are 
taking our orders, and those of us who have sounded public senti- 
ment know that the views expressed by President Wilson are 
the views of the people, and the great weight given his messages 
on this side of the House is due to the knowledge that he is 
the best living exponent of the views of the common people. I 
doubt if there is a single one among us who has not been ad- 
monished by letters from our constituents to “follow Wilson,” 
and these letters have come from Republicans as well as Demo- 
erats. And it is this knowledge that the people are with the 
President that accounts for the fact that so many of the con- 
structive laws this Congress has passed have had the support 
of members of all three parties. It is not alone in this country 
that the President has the esteem of the people. Returning 
travelers from Európe, forced home by the great and devastat- 
ing European war, all bring back the same story—that the 
European people believe President Wilson one of the greatest 
and wisest rulers of the world. And that universal belief in 
his wisdom and justice will give him a greater opportunity to 
bring about a world’s peace when the warring countries have 
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deluged themselves with sufficient blood to force them to their 
sober second thought. i i 

It was fortunate, too, for the country that the majority in 
both Houses of Congress was composed cf men who thoroughly 
believed in the constructive policies of the President, and that 
many of them were willing to forgo personal comfort and 
devote themselyes untiringly and unceasingly to perfecting the 
details of the great constructive measures which have been 
passed. It would have been unfortunate indeed had the Presi- 
dent been confronted with a hostile Congress in either branch. 

What has this Congress done? Its first act was the Under- 
wood tariff bill, which reduced the duties downward as had 
been promised by all parties, and it did this without injury 
to the farmers or to business. There is always some uneasiness 
when a tariff act is passed, some disturbance of business inci- 
dent to a lack of knowledge on the part of the people as to 
what the effect will be, while the adjustment to new conditions 
is being made. There was less of this uneasiness or. dis- 
turbance after the Unuerwood tariff bill than after ang other 
tariff bill that was ever passed. And the bill in every particular 
fulfilled the expectation oi those who framed it. It is the only 
tariff bill in many years not framed in large part by the pro- 
tected interests. While it was framed by a Democratic com- 
mittee and completed in a Democratic caucus after a full dis- 
cussion of each detail, so that it was railed at as a strictly 
partisan measure, it was so good that it commanded in the 
House the votes of three Republicans, three Progressives, and 
one independent, and in the Senate the vote of one Republican, 
the great LA FOLLETTE, and one Progressive, the only one who 
belongs to the third party in that body. Do our opponents now 
advocate the passage of a new tariff bill at this time with all 
the attendant disturbance of business which always follows? 

In this bill was the first constitutional income-tax law which 
puts in force the most equitable of all forms of taxation, the 
taxation of men in proportion to their incomes, incomes the 
enjoyment of which is made possible by the Government which 
imposes the taxation. Will the American people stand for the 
repeal of the income-tax law? 

This Congress passed the law which put in force the election 
of United States Senators by the people. Surely this is benefi- 
cent legislation. 

Then came the great fight over the currency bill, weeks of 
hard, earnest work in the Democratic caueus, and the presenta- 
tion of a bill so good that it commanded the votes of 35 Re- 
publicans and 14 Progressives in the House, and 3 Republicans 
and the lone Progressive in the Senate. But it did not pass 
until every phase of the bill had been thoroughly discussed and 
weighed. If this bill had been the only constructive measure 
of the present Congress it would have been well worth while. 
For 30 years currency reform had been adyocated and its need 
had been universally felt. It remained for this Congress to act 
and to so fix it that there will be no more money panics in this 
country such as we suffered from in 1907. Who is there would 
8 the currency bill? Why, even the New York Tribune 
said: 

Mr. Wilson's currency bill is a charter of new freedom for the busi- 
ness world, since it strikes off the ancient shackles of an outgrown and 
ill-conceived banking system. 

Surely this was legislation well worth while. 

Then there was the Covington Federal Trade Commission bill, 
a Democratic measure so good that it passed the House unani- 
mously and had 14 Republican votes in the Senate, being opposed 
only in the Senate by the extreme Republican reactionaries. 
This commission has powers to stamp out unfair competition in 
business. It is the first of the great antitrust acts to become a 
law. It puts big interstate business in the same governmental 
control that the interstate commerce acts had given the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. This measure, it has been hinted, is a 
favorite one with the President, and it is believed that the com- 
mission to be appointed by him in December will become a great 
and popular agency of the Government. Will those gentlemen 
who are seeking to occupy the seats we fill in this House adyo- 
eate the repeal of this law? 

Second of the three antitrust laws is the Clayton antitrust 
bill, against which the Republican leader in this House could 
array only 54 of his followers, while 41 Republicans and 15 
Progressives yoted for it, and in the Senate it was supported by 
6 Republicans and 1 Progressive, and this after the bill had 
been bitterly fought. Do those who are advocating the defeat 
of Members on this side of the House want to go on record as 
advocating the repeal of this bill? This bill defines more clearly 
the Sherman law, strikes out the evil of interlocking directo- 
rates, probibits price discrimination and destructive price cut- 
ting, and ends the long controversy over injunctions in labor 
disputes, 
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The third of the great triumvirate of antitrust bills, which 
passed the House by the enormous vote of 352 to 12, was the 
Rayburn railway-securities bill, which extends the jurisdiction 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission to railway stock and 
bond issues and will put a stop to such high finance as wrecked 
the New Haven Railroad. Surely the country is not opposed to 
this bill. : 

Nor did Congress confine its attention to tariff, income tax, 
currency, and antitrust legislation. It backed the President in 
the legislation needed to end the Mexican difficulty without 
war; it authorized the emergency note issue, and prevented the 
country being involved in the almost world-wide panic growing 
out of the European war, this act being needed to tide over the 
interim until the Federal Reserve Board comes into full oper- 
ation, and was made possible by the near approach of that 
time, : 

It took prompt action to provide for the relief of Americans 
stranded in the war zone. It started in the great work of build- 
ing up the American merchant marine, so that by October 1 the 
American merchant marine had been increased by 54 big ships. 

Of recent years there has been much talk of conservation. 
But it remained for this Congress to start the work of passing 
constructive conservation bills which should not only conserve 
the public interests in the public domains for the future gen- 
erations but should develop those resources for the benefit of 
the present generation. The Adamson general dam bill, which 
conserves the water power on navigable streams, passed the 
House with the support of the Democrats, 35 Republicans, and 
4 Progressives, only 47 votes being cast against it. The Ferris- 
Kent bill for the conservation of water power on the public 
domain passed by acclamation after a thorough debate. A bill 
providing a system for leasing coal, mineral, and oil lands on 
the public domains under proper governmental regulations has 
also passed the House. ‘These bills are all designed to con- 
serve the public interests while developing these natural re- 
sources. Who of the people are opposed to them? Then there 
has been much legislation to develop the natural resources of 
Alaska and to checkmate the schemes of big interests to ex- 
ploit this Territory for themselves. These conseryation bills 
are still before the Senate, but if the people back the President 
in them, as I believe they will in November, there will be no 
doubt of their passage by that body. ` 

Nor has this Congress neglected the interests of the farmers. 
In years to come the Lever agricultural extension act will be 
praised as having had much to do with increasing the pros- 
perity of the agriculturist. It is even claimed for it that it will 
double the agricultural productiveness of the country. It pro- 
vides a large appropriation for experimentation and the pre- 
senting to the farmers in concrete practical form the improved 
methods of farming developed by such experimentation, and 
the sending of experts into the rural districts to demonstrate 


improved methods of soil treatment, cultivation, fertilization, ` 


crop rotation, and marketing. 

Congress has also appropriated half a million dollars to fight 
hog cholera, a scourge which in 1913 cost the farmers $65,000.- 
000. It has passed a law regulating speculation in cotton 
futures. It appropriated $200,000 for the new Bureau of Mar- 
kets to make a close study of the subject of handling, market- 

Ing. and utilizing farm products. And the Currency Committee 
of this House, after much study, is preparing to present to Con- 
gress in December a rural-credit bill for facilitating the credits 
needed by the farmers of the country. Will our opponents in 
the November elections oppose these measures? 

Nor has Congress neglected the child in whom the future of 
the country rests. A Children’s Bureau has been provided, 
with enlarged means “to promote the welfare of children and 
to devise means whereby the necessities of the parents can not 
be used to retard the development of the children.” Who op- 
poses this? > 

Nor have the problems of capital and labor been neglected. 
The industrial employees’ arbitration act made it possible for 
the President te settle the threatened eastern railway strike 
in 1913 and the western railway strike in 1914, either of which 
would have been disasterous to the prosperity of the country. 
An eight-hour day has been established for all female employees 
in the District of Columbia, which is as far as Congress has 
complete power to act. A bill to create a bureau of safety de- 
vices has passed the House, designed to supply the best method 
for safety of life and limb. 

This House has sent to the Senate a bill for the aiding in the 
construction and maintenance of good roads. 

Nor has this finished the list of constructive legislation, but 
I have not time to speak of the seamen bill, which passed both 
Houses unanimously after a bitter fight extending over other 
Congresses, nor of the many other measures which have re- 
ceived our attention. 


With our constructive measures so good that our Republican 
and Progressive brethren in Congress have had to vote for them, 
the cry has been raised that this has been an extravagant, 
Congress. But the figures do not bear out this contention. 
Happily there is no dispute over the figures; the Democratic 
chairman of the Appropriations Committee and the ranking 
Republican member of the same committee have agreed on.the 
exact figures in their speeches. The seeming contention of our 
political opponents is made possible by treating the cost of the 
greatly increased business of the Post Office Department caused 
by parcel post and a general increase of the mails as an ex- 
travagance. The Post Office Department pays for itself. A 
great increase in receipts, which means a great increase in busi- 
ness, calls for a corresponding increase in the expense of doing 
that business. The carrying of the mails is the one business 
that the Government is engaged in that stands by itself, and 
as this administration has made it a paying business, there are 
no apologies to offer for an increase in the total expense of the 
department, because the increased receipts have more than 
cared for it. Outside of the Post Office Department the annual 
appropriations for the first year of appropriations by this 
Congress have been $664,847,703.26, while the annual appro- 
priations for the last year of the last Congress were $685,776,- 
853.28. This shows a reduction in appropriations by this Con- 
gress of $20,929,150.02, and this decrease in appropriations has 
come in spite of the extra appropriations amounting to $8,650,- 
679.98 caused by the Mexican trouble and in spite of the ex- 
pense of many added agencies of Government which have been 
taken on to aid in promoting the general welfare of the people. 

It is on this record that the Members of this House go before 
the people for reelection. The question for the people to decide 
is, Do they think this bad legislation; are they disappointed 
in President Wilson and President Wilson’s Congress; will 
they, to adopt a phrase of Abraham Lincoln's, swap horses 
while crossing a stream,” or will they return a Congress that 
will work in harmony with the President and go on in the great 
work of building up an American merchant marine to increase 
our exports and bring greater prosperity to our people and 
that will take up the many important questions being con- 
sidered by the various committees? I can not believe that the 
people will desire the President to have on his hands a hostile 
Congress while he is engaged in keeping the United States 
free from the horrors of a world war the like of which no 
generation has hitherto seen. I take it that the Wilson policies 
will be given a fair trial in the next two years with a Congress 
pledged to aid in carrying them out. 

In speaking of the necessity of every patriotic man to “stay 
on his job” and the duty “to stay where his job can best be 
done” President Wilson has so felicitously written that I 
can not forbear quoting it: f 


The record men make speaks for itself. The country can not be 
deceived concerning it and will assess it justly. 

What it chiefiy and demands and what it will certainly be 
most surely won by the performance of duty without fear or favor 
and without regard to personal consequences. 

And certainly this a time when America expects every man to 
do his duty without thought of profit or advantage to himself. America 
is greater than any party. America can not properly be served by 
any man who for a moment measures his interest against her advantage. 
The time has come for great things. These are days big with destiny 
for the United States, as for the other nations of the world. A little 
wisdom, a little courage, a little self-forgetful devotion may under 
God turn that destiny this way or that. 

Great hearts, great natures, will respond. Even little men will 
rejoice to be stimulated and guided and set an heroic example. Parties 
will fare well enough without nursing if the men who make them u 
and the men who lead them forget themselves to serve a cause an 
set a great people forward on the path of liberty and peace. 


Review of the Work of the Democratic Party, Sixty-third 
Congress, First and Seeond Sessions. 


STATEMENT 
HON. OSCAR W. UNDERWOOD, 


OF ALABAMA, 
In roe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Friday, October 9, 1914. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, in the national election of 
November, 1912, the people were thoroughly aroused against 
the Republican Party, and the Democrats swept the country 
overwhelmingly, securing full control of the executive and legisla- 
tive departments of the National Government. On March 4, 1913, 
the Democratic Party, with Woodrow Wilson in the executive 
chair, and vith a Democratic majority of 6 in the Senate and of 
145 in the House, set to work to fulfill its promises to the people. 
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IMPORTANT LEGISLATION, 

When the President called the session of Congress 
on April 7, 1913, it was with the intention of giving the people 
the promised reforms, and with the special plan of securing be- 
fore adjournment the promised tariff legislation, banking and 
currency legislation, and supplemental antitrust legislation in 
the interest of the people rather than the privileged few. 

Since the calling of the special session on April 7, 1913, 
Congress has been continually in session, and the Democratic 
Party has already given to the country the most remarkable 
record of constructive legislation known in the history of our 
Government. It has enacted the following important measures 
into law: 

THE SPECIAL PROGRAM, 

First. It has placed a tariff law upon the statute books re- 
vising the tariff downward to a revenue basis, establishing a 
competitive tariff system and levying an income tax to shift 
a large portion of the burden of taxation from those least able 
to pay to those most able to pay. 

Second. It has enacted a banking and currency law which will 
prevent panics and which will prevent the country’s resources 
from being held for speculation by Wall Street at the very time 
money is most needed to conduct legitimate business in the sec- 
tions from which it is drawn. 

Third. It has created an Interstate Trade Commission to have 
a similar jurisdiction over corporations doing an interstate 
business to that of the Interstate Commerce Commission over 
common carriers. 

Fourth. It has enacted an antitrust law to supplement the 
Sherman antitrust law and to prevent monopoly. 

LEGISLATION IN THE INTEREST OF LABOR, 

Fifth. It has passed an employees’ arbitration act, providing 
for mediation, conciliation, and arbitration in controversies be- 
tween common carriers and their employees. 

Sixth. It has passed a bill to prevent the employment of 
` women in the District of Columbia in manufacturing, mechan- 
ical, or mercantile establishments, laundries, hotels, restaurants, 
telegraph or telephone offices or establishments, or by express 
or transportation companies more than 8 hours per day or more 
than 48 hours per week or more than 6 days per week. 

Seventh. The antitrust law provides that labor unions shall 
not be considered in violation of the Sherman antitrust law, 
and therefore protects the workingman during tbe period of 
trade disputes and, besides, guarantees to him the right of trial 
by jury for alleged contempts of court committed out of the 
presence of the court. 

LEGISLATION IN THE INTEREST OF EDUCATION, 

Eighth. It has authorized the appointment of a commission 
to consider the subject of national aid for vocational education. 

Ninth. It has passed a bill providing for cooperative agri- 
cultural-extension work between the State agricultural colleges 
receiving the benefits of the act of July 2, 1862, and the United 
States Department of Agriculture. J 

LEGISLATION TENDING TOWARD MORAL UPLIFT, 

Tenth. It has enacted into law two opium bills to assist the 
international convention, so far as the United States has power, 
to prohibit the use of opium the world over. 

Eleventh. It has enacted a law to eliminate houses of ill fame 
in the District of Columbia. 

INVESTIGATIONS, 

Twelfth. It has authorized and directed investigations of the 
conditions in the coal fields of West Virginia and Colorado and 
in the copper mines of Michigan. It has authorized and directed 
an investigation of the Shipping Trust and of the maintenance 
of a lobby in Washington to influence legislation. 

EMERGENCY. MEASURES BECAUSE OF THE WAR IN EUROPE, 

Thirteenth. It has passed an act permitting the admission of 
foreign-built ships to American registry for the foreign trade. 

Fourteenth. It has passed a law creating a Bureau of War 
Risk Insurance in the Treasury Department. 

OTHER LEGISLATION. 

Fifteenth. It has made the following liberal special appro- 
priations: Thirty thousand dollars for the relief of destitute 
natives and residents of Alaska suffering from the action of the 
storm of October 6 and 7, 1913; $200,000 for the relief ‘of the 
sufferers from the recent conflagration in Salem, Mass.; 


$600,000 for the eradication of hog cholera; $480,000 for aid to 
agricultural colleges; $500,000 for relief and transportation of 
American citizens in Mexico; $2,750,000 for relief of American 
citizens abroad, who have been compelled to rely upon the re- 
sources of our Government to extricate them from the perils of 
the war now afflicting the great nations of Europe; and 
$1,000,000 for the construction of railroads in Alaska. 


Sixteenth. It has authorized the construction of a Goyern- 
ment-controlled railroad in Alaska. : { 

Seventeenth. It has passed an act providing for the raising of 
the volunteer forces of the United States in time of actual or 
threatened war. 

Eighteenth. It has enacted a law repealing the provision of 
the Panama Canal act exempting vessels engaged in the coast- 
wise trade of the United States from the payment of tolls. 

Nineteenth. It has enacted into law a bill providing a tem- 
porary method of conducting the nomination and election of 
United States Senators. : 

Twentieth. A Roads Committee of 21 members, with jurisdic- 
tion over matters relating to the construction or maintenance 
of pork Pha nes 1 J in the House. 

enty- N pa an act prohibiting bli in 
cotton futures and providing for the HADAA MEANA of 8 
according to the Government standard grades. 

Twenty-second. It has enacted into law an act providing for 
second homestead and desert-land entries, 

Twenty-third. It has passed a law for the benefit of farmers 
and water users under national reclamation projects by extend- 
ing from 10 to 20 years the period within which construction 
charges shall be returned to the Government; by preventing 
speculation in reclamation lands; and by providing that no 
1 82 3 yet Tr once fixed, shall be made 

consent of a 0 of the wa 
aected by such 2 ty ter users to be 
e mation Service has been reorganized in such a 
as to eliminate all friction between the re and the 5 
users, establish more cordial relations between them, and give 
the water users larger yoice and more consideration in the 
Management and operation of the projects. 
CONSTRUCTIVE MEASURES UNDER WAY. 
13 3 ety breo way many other constructive 
of general and local importance, in i 
viding for the following: 5 e 


MEASURES IN THE INTEREST OF LABOR, 

First. The regulation of the immigration of aliens to, and the 
residence of aliens in, the United States. 

Second. The creation of a Bureau of Labor Safety in the 
Department of Labor. 

Third. The prohibition of the importation of articles made by 
conyict, pauper, or detained labor. 

MEASURES FOR THE BENEFIT OF AGRICULTURAL DISTRICTS. 

Fourth. Government aid for the assistance of the States in 
building public highways and post roads. 

Fifth. A sound system of easier rural credits, 

Sixth. The irrigation of western lands. 

Seventh. The extension of the time for payment on irrigation 
lands under reclamation projects. 

MEASURES IN THE INTEREST OF THE MINERS, 

Eighth. The leasing of coal land in the Territory of Alaska. 

Ninth. A commission to codify and suggest amendments to 
the general mining laws. 

Tenth. The encouragement of prospecting, mining, and treat- 
ing radium-bearing ores in lands belonging to the United States 
for the purpose of securing an adequate supply of radium for 
governmental and other hospitals in the United States, 
MEASURES IN THE INTEREST OF CONSERVATION AND THE DEVELOPMENT 

OF COMMERCE, 

Eleventh. The betterment of the facilities of commerce 
through provisions for bridges and dams, 

Twelfth. The development of water powers and the promotion 
of navigation. 

OTHER MEASURES. 


Thirteenth. The registration of all persons manufacturing or 
selling opium. 

Fourteenth. Stricter regulations to promote the safety of pas- 
sengers and crews at sea. 

Fifteenth. The giving to the Filipinos their independence as 
soon as a stable government can be established. 

Sixteenth. The revision of the laws relating to the judiciary. 
i Seventeenth. Government supervision over railway capitaliza- 

on. 

THE TARIFF LAW, 

On April 22, 1913, the Ways and Means Committee reported 
to the House the tariff bill, This bill carried the lowest duties 
of any tariff bill since the famous Walker tariff of 1846. This 
bill passed the House by a yote of 281 to 189, or with a majority 
of 142, only 3 less than the entire Democratic majority. It 
passed the Senate by a vote of 44 to 37, or with a majority of 
7 votes. This bill was enacted into law October 3, 1913, and 
marked the fulfillment of the first step in the administration's 
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program. This law establishes a competitive tariff system in 
lieu of the Republican protective tariff system, and represents 
for the first time in the history of tariff making during the 
last 50 years a revenue measure drafted by the representatives 
of the people rather than by the representatives of privilege, 
in the interest of the consumers rather than in the interest of 
the protected few. 

This measure eliminates the inequalities and abuses of the 
past systems of tariff taxation, reduces the customs rates to a 
sound revenue basis, places maximum rates on luxuries and mini- 
mum rates, or none at all, on the necessaries of life, and levies 
an income tax to equalize the tax burden and to give elasticity 
and productiveness to our revenue system and to make up the 
loss in revenue caused by the reduction in tariff duties. 

CLAIMS FOR REVENUE PRODUCING SUSTAINED, 

When the tariff law was written the committee estimated that 
the customs receipts for the first fiscal year under the new law 
would amount to $270,000,000. This estimate was reached on 
June 2, and the return for the remainder of the month brought 
the customs receipts for the fiscal year up to $292,000,000, or 
$22,000,000 in excess of the estimates. The last year the Payne 
jaw was in operation the customs receipts amounted to $318,- 
000,000. The falling off in customs duties under the present 
law amounts to the difference between $318,000,000 and $292,- 
000,000, or $26,000,000. Of course, we expected a falling off in 
the receipts from customs dues, for if we had not we would not 
have proposed the income tax. 

The Treasury Department estimated that the corporation and 
income tax would yield $95,000,000 during the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1914. The returns from the corporation and in- 
come tax only amounted to $71,386,156.18, Of this amount the 
corporation tax returns amounted to $43,079,819.44 and the re- 
turn from the tax on individuals amounted to $28,306,336.69. 
Owing to the provision in the income-tax law permitting pay- 
ment within 10 days after the close of the fiscal year before 
penalties attach, there was a failure to pay $5,240,108.83 of 
taxes which had been assessed against corporations and indi- 
yiduals, and which should have been paid before the close of the 
fiscal year 1914. Had this amount been paid, the income tax on 
corporations and individuals would have yielded $76,626,264.96, 

The income-tax returns for the fiscal year were $71,000,000, 
which was $24,000,000 under the estimate of the Treasury De- 
partment. This amount was more than made up by the excess 
of customs receipts over estimates of $22,000,000 and by the 
excess of miscellaneous receipts over estimates of $3,000,000. 
The income tax in its operation applied to the last 10 months of 
the calendar year 1913, but it must be borne in mind that a 
large proportion of incomes upon which no collection of tax 
could be made accrued and were payable in the months of Janu- 
ary and February of 1913. The inceme-tax assessment upon 
semiannual incomes payable in January and July only applied 
in 1913 to a period of four months. The law applied only seven 
months in 1913 to all quarterly incomes payable in January, 
July, and October. So it is fair to say that the entire income- 
tax rates really applied to these large classes of income during 
one-half of the year available in which to collect the tax. 

THR REVENUE. 

The Government receipts from all sources, not including the 
postal receipts, for the fiscal year just closed amounted to 
$734,000,000, as compared with $724,000,000 for the previous 
year, From customs we received $292,000,000; ordinary in- 
ternal revenue, which includes the receipts from the taxes on 
spirits, tobacco, fermented liquors, oleomargarine, adulterated 
and renovated butter, filled cheese, mixed flour, and playing 
cards, yielded $309,000,000; the corporation and income tax, 
$71,000,000; and all other receipts, $62,000,000. 

THE GOVERNMENT EXPENDITURES, 

The ordinary disbursements for the fiscal year 1914 amounted 
to $701,000,000, as compared with $683,000,000 for the preceding 
year, or an increase of $18,000,000. This increase in expendi- 
tures is due to the gradual expansion of the Government and, 
naturally, of its various departments—the increased appropria- 
tions for the improvements of rivers and harbors and the in- 
ereased expense of the Navy and War Departments incident to 
intervention in Mexico. The increase in expenditures of the de- 
partments over Jast year is as follows: 


Legislative establishment „4% 8105, 000 
executive OMh 220 oho ee Es 73, 000 
State Department = 245, 000 
Treasury Department (excluding public buildings) —- — 1, 303, 000 
Were logy fens 
r le 5, 801, 000 
Rivers and harbors ....--.--..-_-.. — 7. 722, 000 
Department of Justice „ y „000 
HEE te bate art Ora et EL a Sa ie A A ey ll 6, 662, 000 


Department Err 


` $1, 642, 000 

Interior Department (excluding pensions and Indians) 906, 000 
Department rr are ae A 148, 000 
Independent offices and commissions. 381, 000 
District ‘of Columbia. = e a 149, 000 
a EN pena LS ad Oy bog den, hw Bs Wee Oo AY Sabre eS" 25, 239, 000 


The following departments were able to reduce expenditures 
for the fiscal year 1914 below their expenditures for the pre- 
ceding year: 

Treasury Department, expendit bli 
Post Office AF e * 227,000 
Besides reducing expenditures the Post Office Depart- 


ment wiped out ONNE Ee RRR ISR EY ek 27 
Interior ae ment: en ens 
. Tr E ETCEN E ee ee K 

TR a TE 0 00ò . ne . 997. 000 
Department of Commerce is 163. 000 
Interest on the public debt—— 35, 000 

OUR ee et ůͤU„l“Uè“Tͤ—¾ got ces 6, 682, 000 


The Panama Canal payments during the fiseal year just 
closed amounted to $34,827,000. These payments were made 
from the current revenues, so that the surplus for the year 
over ordinary expenditures of $33,784,000 was absorbed, leaving 
the sum of $1,010,000 as a charge against the general fund of the 
Treasury. The following table shows the ordinary receipts and 
disbursements, including Panama Canal expenditures, for the 
fiscal years 1912, 1913, and 1914: 


Table showing the ordinary receipts and disbursements, includin 
Panama Canal expenditures, for the fiscal years 1912, 1913, and 1914, s 


Year. Disburse- Surplus or 
ear Receipts. | ments. Surplus. | Canal. deficit. 
„ $891, 78,465 | $654, 553,963 | $37, 224, 501 J $35, 327, 370 | $1, 897, 131 
1913 <<} 724/111, 229 | 682,770,705 41,340, 41, 741, 258 1000755 
1014. 734, 343, 700, 550,248 | 33,784,452 | 34,826,941 | 21,010,058 
— —e— 
1 Surplus. 2 Deficit. 
OUR EXPORTS. 


Our exports for the fiscal year just closed were $2,364,- 
579,148, and placed the fiscal year 1914 in second place as show- 
ing the greatest exports for any year in the Nation’s history 
with the exeeption of 1913, when the exports were $2,465,884,149. 
Thus the exports for 1914 show a falling off of $101,305,001. 
The falling off in exports is largely accounted for by the 
decreased exportation of breadstuffs, amounting to $45,795,954. 
Over 45 per cent of the decline in exports is due to the decrease 
in the exports of breadstuffs, and for this decrease in bread- 
stuffs lessened exports of barley, corn, and oats account for a 
decline of $41,399,926. There was in addition to the decrease 
in breadstuffs a decrease in the exports of cottonseed oil of 
$6,893,793, making a total decrease for these articles of $52,- 
689,747. Thus the short yield of the barley, corn, and oat crops 
in 1913 was one of the chief factors in placing the exports of 
1914 in second place in the Nation’s export history. 

Much has been said about there being some excess of imports 
over exports since April. One has only to turn back to the first 
year the Payne law was in operation to find that the same condi- 
tion existed. ‘These temporary fluctuations signify- nothing 
with respect to the operations of a tariff law. 

The following table shows the exports of domestic and 
foreign merchandise for the fiscal years 1898 and 1914: 


Exports of merchandise, fiscal years 1898 to 191}. 


[Compiled from the reports of the Bureau of Fore D 2 
Commerce, Department of Cone e 


Exports of merchandise. 
Domestic. 
$1,210, 201,913 | $21,100,417 | $1,231, 482,330 
1, 203, 931, 222 „092, 1, 227,023, 302 
1,370, 763,571 | 23, 719,511 1, 394, 483, 082 
1,460, 462,806 | 27,302,185 | 1, 487, 764, 991 
1,355, 481, 861 , 237,540 | 1, 381, 719, 401 
1,392, 231,302 | 27,910,377 | 1, 420, 141,670 
1,435, 179, 017 „648,254 1, 460,827, 271 
1, 491,744,641 | 2, 817,025 1,518, 561, 666 
1, 717,953,382 | 25,911,118 | 1,743,864, 500 
1,853, 718,034 | 27,133,044 | 1, 880,851,078 
1,834, 786,357 | 25,985,989 | 1,880, 773, 346 
1, 638,355,593 | 24,655,511 | 1,663,011, 104 
1,710,083, 998 | 34,900, 722 1,744, 984, 720 
013, 549,025 | 35,771,174 | 2,049,320, 199 
2,170,319 828 | 34,002,581 | 2,204, 322, 409 
2, 428,506,358 | 37,377,791 | 2,465, 884, 149 
2, 329,684,025 | 34,895,123 | 2,364,579, 148 
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The increase in imports during the fiscal year 1914. 

The imports of both dutiable and free merchandise during the 
fiscal year 1914 amounted to $1,893,925,657 as compared with 
$1,813,008,234 during the fiscal year 1913, or an increase of 
$80,917,423. This increase represents an increase of importa- 
tions of 4.46 per cent over the importations of last year, which 
is not as great an increase in importations as the increase in 
importation during the first year the Payne law was in opera- 
tion, when the imports increased 18.68 per cent over the preced- 


ing year. We must also remember that our consumption is 
continually increasing, due to the increase in population. The 
per capita consumption of imports during the fiscal year 1914 
was $19.17, as compared with $18.69 for the last year the Payne 
law was in operation, or a per capita increase in importations 
of 48 cents. The following table shows the imports of mer- 
chandise, the per cent of free imports, the percentage of yearly 
increase in imports, the United States population, and the im- 
ports per capita from 1895 to 1914: 


* Table showing the imports of merchandise, the per cent of free imports, the United States population, and the imports per capita, 1895 91914. 
[Compiled from the reports of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce and of the Bureau of the Census, Department of Commerce.) 


Per- 
sy, : Per cent | centage tion Per 
Year. Free. Dutiable. Total. ol ee. yearly F Ar capita, 
increase. 
$263, 233, $389, 736,170 | $731,900,905| 49. 11.75 934,000 | $10.62 
369,757,470 | 409, 907 204 779,724,674 | 47.42 6.52 2 8785 11.10 
381, 938, 382,792,169 | 764,730,412 | 49.94| 21.92 71,592,000 10. 68 
291,414,175 | 324,635,479 049,054] 47.30 219.44 947,000 8.45 
300,279,810 | 396,868,670] 697,148,489) 44.07 13.16 7 318, 000 9.88 
367,236,866 | 482,704,318 | 849,941,184] 43.21] 91.92] 75,904,575 11.18 
330,608,660 | 483,563,496 | 823,172,165 | 41.2 23.15 77,612, 569 10.61 
396,818,871 | 506, 502,077 320, 43. 93 9.74 | 79,230,563 11,40 
426,180,979 | 599,538,258 | 1,025,719,237 | 41.55 13.88 80,848,557 12.69 
454,130,240 | 536,957,131 | ` 991, 087, 45.82 | 23.38 | 82,486,551 12.02 
517,442,302 | 600,070,769 | 1,117,513,071 | 46.30] 12.78 84,084,545 13.29 
549,623,878 | 676,988,568 | 1,226,562,446 | 44.81 9.76 | 85, 702, 533 14.31 
644,029,761 | 790,301,004 | 1,434,421,425 | (44.90 16.94 87,320,539 16.43 
525,603,308 | 068,738,484 | 1,194,341,702 | 4LOL| 216.74] 88,988,527 13.43 
590,556,639 | 712,363,585 | 1,311,920,224 | 45.70 9.84 | 90,556, 521 14.49 
755,311,398 | 801,036,084 | 1,556,947,430 | 4s.51f 18.68 174,515 16.89 
776,972,500 | 750,253,596 1, 57, 220, 100 50.87 1.01 8 702. S00 16.28 
881, 670, 830 771, 504, 104 1,653, 264,934] 53.33 8.25 | 95,410,508 17.33 
987, 524, 162 , $84,072 | 1,813, 008, 1 54.47 9.66 | 97,028, 497 18.69 
1,127, 502,600 | 768,422,958 | 1,898,925,657 | 50.54 4.46 | 9, 781,324 19.17 
1 Act of Aug. 27, 1894. Act of 1897. s Act of 
e e of Aug. 81900, N 


THE FEDERAL RESERVE ACT, 


The banking and currency act was enacted into law Decem- 
ber 22, 1913, thus completing “the second step toward setting 
the business of this country free.” This bill passed the House 
by a vote of 287 to 85, being voted for by 26 Republicans and 12 
Progressives. It passed the Senate by a vote of 54 to 34. This 
bill provides that each national bank shall keep a portion of its 
‘funds in one of the 12 regional reserve banks. A national 
bank may in stress borrow at interest from its own reserve 
and that of the other member banks on the security of its 
holdings of prime commercial paper and acceptances. This 
will make possible, without lessening safety, the unlocking for 
circulation of about half the immense total of bank reserves 
whenever needed in time of a crisis or to moye crops. The 
act also provides a further means of elastic currency by 
permitting a regional bank to issue new notes as money, the 
retirement of the same being insured when extra money is no 
longer needed by the requirement of a gold reserve of 40 per 
cent of the note and a commercial paper reserve of 100 per cent. 
This measure also permits national banks to lend on five-year 
farm mortgages up to one-fourth of its capital and surplus. 

The bankers of moderate capital throughout the country are 
going to be greatly benefited by the new currency law. In 
1893, and again in 1907, many of the largest banks in the coun- 
try practically suspended payment because they could not get 
the bank-note currency to meet their depositors’ demands. 
During these panics the New York banks adopted the practice 
of only paying a limited amount in bank notes to any customer, 
no matter what the customer’s credit or assets might be. 
These banks were obliged to adopt this practice because they 
could not get the currency. Under the new law such conditions 
will be impossible. A merchant having tangible assets and 
good credit can go to his local bank and borrow money on his 
personal note properly indorsed. Should his home bankers not 
have the currency to give him, he may take the merchant's 
note to the Federal reserve bank in his district and get bank 
notes for him. Should the Federal reserve bank not have the 
necessary bank notes, it can secure them from the United 
States Treasury. 


This law will preyent the country's resources from being 
held by Wall Street for speculation at the very time money is 
most needed to conduct legitimate business in the sections from 
which it is drawn. It will provide the necessary accommoda- 
tions for the moving of crops; it will prevent panics such as 
those of 1893 and 1907 and will give a new impetus to business. 


RURAL CREDIT LEGISLATION, 


The Federal reserve act gives the rural districts of the coun- 
try the benefit of $350,000,000, which was denied them under the 
previous banking laws. ‘The rediscount provisions of the Fed- 
eral reserve act furnish unlimited facilities for farming opera- 
tions of all kinds. As soon as the new system is in full operation 
no bank will have any excuse for refusing loans to farmers who 
can give well-secured notes of six months’ maturity based on 
agricultural transactions already consummated or in contempla- 
tion. For the exportation of farm products the Federal reserve 
act furnishes extended credit facilities, making it possible for 
the farmer to get his money immediately for his products ex- 
ported instead of having to wait until the return is made from 
abroad, as was the custom under the old law. The Federal 
reserve act will have a decided effect in reducing the rate of 
interest to the farmer and the rediscount provisions will make it 
possible for the banks to extend credits to a greater extent than 
they were able to do under the old law. 


INTERSTATE TRADE COMMISSION, 


The Interstate Trade Commission law abolishes the Bureau of 
Corporations and turns over the functions and general machin- 
ery of that office to the new commission. It gives this commis- 
sion broad powers of investigation into the affairs of corpora- 
tions doing an interstate business. All corporations having a 
capital of $5,000,000 or more must report regularly to the com- 
mission. This will enable the Government to keep in close touch 
with the financial workings of the big business establishments at 
all times. The President, Attorney General, or either branch 
of Congress can authorize the commission to investigate any 
alleged violation of the antitrust law, be the corporation big or 
small. The commission is authorized to make public all infor- 
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mation it gathers in the course of its investigations and is to 
make an annual report to Congress suggesting recommendations 
for future legislation. 


TRUST LEGISLATION, 


Big business, foreseeing the trend of public opinion, began to 
adjust itself to meet the new conditions and to obey the law. 
In December the American Telegraph & Telephone Co., to escape 
prosecution, agreed with Attorney General McReynolds (1) to 
dispose of tts Western Union Telegraph ‘stock, so that the tele- 
graph company will be entirely separate from the former and 
of any other company in the Bell system; (2) that no one of 
these telephone companies will hereafter acquire control of a 
competing line; and (3) that all independent telephone com- 
panies may obtain toll service over the Bell lines. 

Mr. McReynolds also secured settlement with the New Haven 
Railroad combination, which agreed to give up its control of 
the Boston & Maine roads, of its trolley lines, of its three ves- 
sel lines outside of the Sound, and to cancel its agreement with 
the Boston & Albany. The administration desired only practi- 
cable and beneficial competition by separation of parallel lines. 

The Money Trust began to prepare for the necessary adjust- 
ment to meet the demands of the administration and the trend 
of public opinion before the delivery by President Wilson of his 
trust message. Members of the J. P. Morgan banking firm re- 
signed from 30 of the 63 directorships in 39 corporations, having 
a total capital of $10,000,000,000. The Pujo report of 1912 
showed that the Morgan firm, with tts closely allied banks, had 
341 directorships in 112 corporations having a total capital of 
$22,245,000,000. This gives an idea of the stupendous structure 
held together by interlocking directorates now ‘being unlocked 
before the new antitrust law is enacted. 

E. H. Gary, chairman of the United States Steel Corporation, 
realizing the growing sentiment against interlocking direc- 
torates has already resigned his directorship from all the cor- 
porations with which he is identified, with the exception of the 
United States Steel Corporation and its subsidiaries. 

The antitrust measure forbids unfair discrimination in prices 
whereby certain corporations seek to secure monopoly in trade 
by destroying competition by selling their goods at a less price 
in communities where their competitors are engaged in busi- 
ness than at other places throughout the country. 

The law prohibits such interlocking directorates as those of— 

Great corporations, in banks and railroads, industrial, commercial, and 
public-service bodies, which result in g those who borrow and 
those who lend practically one and the same, those who sell and those 
who buy, but the same persons trading with one another under different 


names and in 4ifferent combinations, and those who affect to compete in 
fact partners and masters of business. 


This law will be a great help to business and the country and 
will remove the menace of monopoly with little disturbance to 
business. 


THE EMPLOYEES’ ARBITRATION ACT, 


The employees’ arbitration act provides for mediation, con- 
elllation, and arbitration in controversies between employers 
and their employees. This law provides a means of bringing 
together the representatives of capital and labor. It has al- 
ready resulted in averting the greatest railroad strike in the 
history of our country, which involved every railroad west of 
the Mississippi and north of the Potomac Rivers, and thousands 
of railroad employees. This legislation marks a new era in 
the settlement of industrial disputes, and its application thus 
far goes a great way toward demonstrating to the country and 
to industrial workers the wisdom of settling differences with- 
out resorting to warfare by an actual strike. Its application 
has also served to teach that it is better to have a peaceful 
settlement through mediation, conciliation, and arbitration 
rather than a great industrial warfare. 

AGRICULTURAL-EXTENSION DEPARTMENTS, 


The object of this legislation is to establish agricultural- 
extension departments under the direction of the land-grant 
colleges of the several States to aid in carrying to the people 
useful and practical information relating to agriculture and 
home economics through field instruction, demonstrations, and 
publications. When one stops to think of the very small per 
eent of the people enjoying the direct benefits of agricultural 
colleges it is quite apparent that the system of Federal aid to 
agriculture is far from complete. The college deals with ideas; 
the agricultural stations with facts. The colleges teach theories 
of agriculture; the stations ascertain whether or not the 
theories are good or bad. The stations gather facts of a prac- 
tical and scientific nature; the colleges disseminate these facts, 
but only to a limited extent. This legislation is the next logical 


and necessary step, and gives this country the most compre- 
hensive system of governmental aid to agriculture in the world. 
It is believed that this legislation will be instrumental in 
greatly increasing the productiveness of American farms, and 
thereby greatly add to the Nation’s wealth. 


LOBBY INVESTIGATION, 


During this Congress a searching investigation has been made 
into the maintenance of a lobby in Washington for the purpose 
of influencing legislation, the result of which was to eliminate 
the 3 from the Halls of Congress and the seat of gov- 
ernmen 


ALASKAN RAILWAY, 


Another act of great importance recently enacted into law. 
was the Alaskan railway bill. This law provides for the con- 
struction and ownership by the Government of a railroad in 
the Territory of Alaska. This law will make possible the de- 
velopment of the resources of Alaska, the establishment of in- 
dustries, and the utilization of the coal deposits which are to 
remain under the control of the Government. ‘The law unlocks 
Alaska’s great resources and represents a great step toward 
the development of Alaska. 

EMERGENCY LEGISLATION BECAUSE OF THE WAR IN EUROPE. 


‘The law providing for the admission of foreign-built ships to 
American registry for the foreign trade. 

This measure provides for the admission of foreign-built ves- 
sels to American registry, without restriction as to the age of 
the vessel, “to engage only in trade with foreign countries or 
with the Philippine Islands and the islands of Guam and 
Tutuila.” Section 5 of the Panama Canal act of August 24, 
1912, contained this provision, but with the limitation that 
such foreign-built vessels, to be entitled to registry, must not be 
more than 5 years old at the time they apply for registry. 

While this measure was approved by the President on August 
18, 1914, it really did not go into effect until after the Presi- 
dent’s order, and during the first month that the law was really, 
in operation 62 vessels which were previously under British, 
Belgian and German registry and flags were added to fhe Amer- 
ican merchant marine, with a total tonnage of 235,420 tons and 
a value of upward of $15,000,000. 


WAR RISK INSURANCE ACT. 


This measure creates a bureau of war risk insurance in the 
Treasury Department for the purpose of insuring American 
ships and cargoes shipped therein against loss or damage. 
This undertaking is merely of a temporary nature and purely, 
to meet the present emergency, and is to be conducted upon a 
business basis. The Government is to receive premiums for 
the insurance issued. Great Britain, France, and Belgium are 
insuring the vessels and cargoes flying their respective flags 
against war risks. 

This measure became necessary because our ships and our 
cargoes could not get insurance except from a few American 
companies, who had not the necessary capital and who had not 
the commercial standing on which they could safely take the 
risks. American ships laden with American cargoes were in 
our ports, flying the American flag, prepared to carry the com- 
merce of this country beyond the seas, and were unable to sail 
because they could not get the insurance which the men who 
own the cargoes or who finance the cargoes demanded before 
the ships left our ports. By this act we rise to the necessities 
of this emergency, and by risking a few million dollars of the 
people’s money make it possible for our crops, our cotton, corn, 
and wheat to go abroad and bring back gold to the people of 
the United States. 

This act was approved by the President on September 2, 1914, 
and was in full operation on September 4. Since the law has 
been in operation the bureau has written war risk insurance 
amounting to $4,484,241, Applications are now pending amount- 
ing to $6,161,000, and the receipts from the insurance issued 
‘paid into the Treasury to date have been $43,421.67. 


THE EMERGENCY WAR REVENUE MEASURE, 


This measure has already passed the House and is now before 
the Senate. It proposes to raise $105,000,000 by internal-revenue 
taxes to meet the falling off in customs revenue during the next 
12 months because of the probable cessation of importations 
from the countries at war. 

The following table shows the value of dutiable imports into 
the United States from the European countries at war during 
the fiscal year ending June 80, 1914, together with the estimated 
falling off in customs revenue during the next 12 months, com- 
puted on the basis of the tariff act of October 3, 1913: 
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Estimated falling off in customs revenue during the nest 12 months | OUR REFORM LEGISLATION SUPPORTED BY REPUBLICANS AND PROGRESSIVES. 


because of the European war. 


Nore.—This estimate is made on the assumption that all imports 
from the European countries at war will cease during the next 12 


months, The import values shown represent the dutiable articles 
J.. during the fiscal year ending June 30, 1914. The estimated 
falling off in revenue is computed by applying the rates of the act of 
1918 to the imports for the seal year ending June 30, 1914. 


THE NECESSITY FOR THIS LEGISLATION CAN NOT BE TRACED TO THE 
TARIFF ACT OF 1913. 


Many have contended that this legislation becomes necessary 
because of the failure of the new tariff law to provide the 
necessary revenue, but the facts will not bear out the statement. 
During the fiscal year 1914 the customs revenue collected 
amounted to $292,000,000. Of this amount, $85,500,000 was col- 
lected before the present law went into effect. The customs 
revenue collected during the first nine months the new law was 
in effect amounted to $206,500,000, or $22,900,000 per month. 
The customs revenue collected during the fiscal year 1913 (the 
last year the Payne law was in operation) amounted to $318,- 
891,395.86, or $26,600,000 per month. The new tariff law pro- 
yides an income tax to make up for the reduction in customs 
revenue because of the lowering of the tariff taxes. 

For the last 10 months of the calendar year 1913 there ac- 
crued from the income tax on individuals $31,344,539. The 
amount of corporation, excise, and income tax accruing for the 
entire calendar year of 1913 was $45,851,028. The total amount 
of the excise tax on corporations derived by the Treasury for 
the calendar year 1912 was $35,006,299. The new income-tax 
law eliminated the corporation exemption of $5,000, added to 
the tax list many corporations not subject to the excise tax, 
and also imposed a graduated rate upon corporations holding 
stock in others. These provisions account for the entire differ- 
ence between the receipts from corporations for the calendar 
year 1912 and the calendar year 1913, which difference is 
$10,844,729. This sum added to the amount of income tax ac- 
cruing from individuals for the year 1913, namely, $31,344,539, 
would aggregate $42,189,268, or $4,000,000 per month. Adding 
the average monthly customs receipts to the average monthly 
income-tax receipts under the new law gives $26,900,000, as 
compared with $26,600,000 under the act of 1909. This average 
monthly comparison only extends to the close of the fiscal 
year 1914. 

For the present fiscal year 1915 the comparison is much more 
favorable to the new tariff and income-tax law, for the reason 
that the individual income-tax law only covered 10 months 
of the year 1913, and in reality omy reaching all semiannual 
incomes payable in January and July for 4 months of that 
year and all like quarterly income payable in January, July, 
and October for but 7 months of that year. Considering the 
unsettled business conditions during the year 1914, largely on 
account of disturbed international commercial and other condi- 
tions, the best obtainable figures as to the estimated amount 
that will accrue from the corporation tax for 1914 is $42,500,000, 
while the same estimates from individual income tax is 
$42,500,000, making a total of $85,000,000. Deducting from this 
amount $35,000,000 that would otherwise have accrued from 
corporation excise tax under the act of 1909 leaves $50,000,000, 
or $4,166,000 per month that would accrue to the Treasury from 
the income tax for the fiscal year 1915. Adding this average 
monthly yield to the average monthly yield of the present tariff 
law gives $27,066,000, as compared with $26,600,000 under the 
act of 1909. These estimates of the income tax are exceedingly 
conservative. 

The customs revenue collected during the fiscal year 1913 
amounted to $318,891,395, as compared with $292,128,527 for the 
fiscal year 1914. The customs revenue, therefore, fell off 


$26,762,868, which amount was more than made up by the 
$31,344,589 accruing from individual incomes, and the $10,- 
844,729 additional tax accruing from corporations, as heretofore 
explained, 


There are now 285 Democrats in the House of Representa- 
tives, 123 Republicans, 2 Progressive Republicans, 18 Progres- 
sives, 1 independent, and 6 vacancies. The Democratic ma- 
joritv, therefore, is 141. In the Senate there are 53 Demo- 
crats, 42 Republicans, and 1 Progressive. As shown by the 
record of the passage votes on the great reform measures, 
every measure received not only the support of the Democrats, 
but enlisted the yotes of many Republicans and Progressives. 
The Democratic majority now in the House is 141 and 10 in 
the Senate. The tariff bill passed the House with a majority 
of 142 and the Senate with a majority of 7; the Federal reserve 
act passed the House with a majority of 202 and the Senate 
with a majority of 20; and the antitrust bill passed the House 
with a majority of 223 and the Senate with a majority of 30. 

The votes. 


Measure and party. 


Ayes. | Nays. | Ayes. | Nays. 


·( U)“sdt3333333535555õ»:•dm 


Progressives 
ive R 
—— 


DEMOCRATS HAVE BARNED THE CONFIDENCE OF THE PEOPLE. 

The Democratic Party is entitled to the confidence of the 
people because it has kept its pledges with them. It has revised 
the tariff downward to a revenue basis and through the enact- 
ment of the income-tax law has shifted a large portion of the 
tax burden of the American people from the shoulders of the 
people least able to pay to the shoulders of those most able to 
bear the burden of taxation. It has reformed our banking and 
currency laws, taking the control of the money and the credits 
of the country out of the hands of the money lenders and 
speculators of the great cities and placing it in the hands of the 
Government where it belongs. 

It has furnished the necessary supplemental legislation to 
strengthen and make effective the provision of the Sherman 
antitrust law to prohibit monopoly with the least disturbance 
possible to business, and it has further demonstrated that it can 
efficiently administer the affairs of the National Government. 


On Adoption of Conference Report on Antitrust Bill. 


— — 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. SILAS R. BARTON, 


OF NEBRASKA, 
In rue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, October 8, 1914. 


Mr. BARTON. Mr. Speaker, I shall vote to reject this con- 
ference report, hoping that we may have an opportunity of 
sending it back to conference with instructions to the conferees 
requiring them to insert the penalties in sections 2 and 4 as 
they were originally in the House bill. I voted for the bill 
when it passed the House. Now it comes before us shorn of 
its power, its teeth extracted, a poor, pitiful attempt to please 
the powers it was intended to punish. The people have de- 
manded trust legislation; they haye asked for bread and we 
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have given them a stone. Do not think they will dwell in 
ignorance, for they can understand this bill in its final work- 
ings, and when they know that it not only gives the rich of- 
fender of law a title of security but weakens the Sherman 
antitrust law, then they will call to account men who have 
written a trust bill and taken out the penalties. 

I have eminent authority for saying criminal action should 
be yisited on the men who rob the people through their monopo- 
lies and holding companies and that guilt should be made per- 
sonal; also that fines meant nothing to these offenders, for they 
immediately raise the price of their commodity and require the 
people to pay it when purchasing the things they have illegally 
monopolized. That statement is true, and when in ‘your con- 
ference report you struck out the criminal penalties you not 
only took the life out of this bill but you weakened the Sher- 
man law. 

I do not believe in hypocrisy; and to place a caption of anti- 
trust over this bill is, in my judgment, pure hypocrisy. 

Under our law we visit the most dire punishment on ‘the 
little thief. We send him to our jails and penitentiaries. But 
this bill says to the big thief, “ Stop, or I will have you investi- 
gated.” And if he does not stop, you will look on with calm 
complacency and say it is too bad. 

One law for the rich, another for the poor! How long will 
this continue? 

I had great faith that when this bill left the House we were 
going to have written into our Jaws real trust legislation; that 
interlocking directorates would be forbidden in banks, railroads, 
and all other corporations where such conditions jeopardize the 
interests of the great body of our people was conceded. But 
now the Pujo committee work, after all the expense incident 
thereto has been paid, their time and talent given for our 
guide and benefit, is thrown into the wastebasket. We are now 
running up the white flag to the potent influence that surrounds 
these plunderers of public wealth. The Democrats who voted 
against this conference report in another body deserve our 
commendation; and I hope there will be Democratic votes 
enough to order this bill back to conference, so that we may 
have real trust legislation. 

This bill, like most bills, contains some good features. If we 
could now insert the penalty provisions, I feel quite sure that 
we would receive almost a unanimous vote of the House, for 
I know that this body wants a real antitrust bill, and not an 
immunity bath for these invaders of the people's rights. 


f 


Monument on the Wyoming Battle Grounds in the State of 
Pennsylvania. 


— i 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN J. OASEY, 


OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
In TE House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Friday, October 9, 1914, 


On the bill (H. R. 19115) to appro riate $50,000 to erect a suitable 
monument on the Wyoming battle grounds, on the Susquehanna 
River, in the State of Pennsylvania. 

Mr. CASEY. Mr. Speaker, for years, quietly, though forcibly, 
the people of the historic and beautiful valley of Wyoming 
espoused a movement to have Congress erect a monument to 
commemorate the spot where the Wyoming massacre occurred. 

It is true that a small one, erected by patriotic men and 
women, the majority of whom are descendants of these real 
heroes whose gallantry, bravery, and devotion to country re- 
main unequaled in the annals of American history, marks the 
battle ground. It is true that the names of these brave men, 
who gave up their lives that their families might live, are regu- 
larly inscribed, not only on the stone tablet but in the heart 
of every patriotic man. 

But I believe that it is time that the Federal Government 
should properly mark the battle ground so that generations 
which are to come after us will know that we lived in an 
appreciative age, accorded merit to those who deserved reward, 
and gave recognition to the men who did not falter, deviate, or 
postpone, but went out, knowing that the enemy outnumbered 
them almost fire to one, and fought what they knew was sure 
to be a losing fight in order that their mothers, wives, and 
children might escape to the mountains and thus be free from 
perfidy of barbarous enemies, 


THE AWFUL SLAUGHTER. 

No one can read the story of that awful slaughter without 
shuddering with horror; no one can tell the story without de- 
siring to bestow upon the brave troop every honor that can be 
bestowed, and surely it is not much, a memorial that is asked, 
similar to the ones that had been given to others, and surely 
Congress will not refuse such a request. 

THE WYOMING VALLEY. i 

The Wyoming Valley has given much to the country, and it 
will give more. Never was there one moment's hesitation when 
duty called. And why should it be otherwise? Ever before 
the mind is the picture of that battle, which resulted in a mas- 
sacre; ever before the mind is the patriotic impulses which in- 
spired these heroic pioneers, who loved life—yes, but loved 
their country and families more. Before the mind is the picture 
of that little fort, where they retired, the mere few of the original 
400, to learn if the women and children had escaped, and when 
informed that dll were safe in the mountains they marched out 
and were again mowed down without quarter. They offered to 
surrender, asking only ‘that the women and children be ‘spared, 
if found, fearing possibly that some might yet be overtaken 
and captured. Their request temporarily was granted, but 
when they had capitulated the awful devastation continued. 

Why should not the Wyoming Valley be a holy spot, for its 
soil ran red with patriotic blood of martyrs? Why should it 
not be essentially fitting to record that spot, hallowed with 
deeds of men and women, who bled and suffered aiding in ex- 
ample and sacrifice to make this the greatest Nation? 

BEAUTIFUL WYOMING VALLEY. 

It was in this valley that the Indians ran back and forth; 
it was in the surrounding mountains they danced and played. It 
was then a wilderness, a wild scene, beautiful here, picturesque 
there, adorned in its pristine garb; a fresh and fair gift from 
the Creator. ‘Tribe after tribe came and were evidently in- 
spired by the beauty all about, for they stayed and apparently 
were content, For did they not go to Philadelphia and tell the 
illustrious Penn, who was despairing of his grant, of the Ske- 
han-to-na-na, signifying the great field or plain. He did not 
believe; and delegations from the Minquas, Gandastogues, An- 
dastes, and the Susquehannocks confided the very same story. 

This was in 1680, the year that Penn decided to sell Pennsyl- 
vania for £12,000. Luckily for him he could not at that moment 
obtain a purchaser. The story of the Indians impressed him, 
and with several of his followers he visited the Wyoming 
Valley, and never after that did anyone ever hear him talk of 
selling the vast estate deeded to him. It was related of him 
that he endeavored to establish peace among the Indians, de- 
claring that such a valley was no place for warfare; that God 
gave it to them and the American people that was to follow 
them, to enjoy the peace and comfort of life in the beauty of 


the valley. 


s THE YANKEE INVASION. 

While the followers of Penn were discussing the advisability 
of settling in that section others heard of its greatness, and the 
Susquehanna Co., comprised of residents of the unfertile conn- 
ties of New London and Windham, Conn., was organized. 

In the articles of incorporation this company stated that the 
purpose was to enlarge the English settlement in North America 
belonging to His Majesty the King of Great Britain, to spread 
christianity, and to promote the temporal interests of the in- 
corporators by securing possession of a large track of land lying 
along the Susquehanna River at or near a place called Chi- 
wau-muck” (Wyoming), an island in the said river. 

It was the belief of these men—and they retained the con- 
viction for a generation—that this valley was a part of Con- 
necticut. They arrived in 1762, were moderately welcomed by 
the Indians, erected huts, built forts, and tilled the soil. During 
the winter of that year they returned to their former homes, and 
during the early spring started with their families for the pur- 
pose of making their future homes on this chosen spot. 

THE INDIAN WAR. 

Less than.a month after their arrival the war between the 
Indians and the whites started. They knew nothing of it. They 
had no means of communication with the outside world; they 
knew nothing of the hostile tribe of Delawares hovering along 
the borders of Pennsylvania, destroying life and property as 
they moved from place to place. 

But they did know that the Indians had left the valley. The 
reason for their departure did not-interest them. They were 
interested in development of the lands and looked forward to 
a period of prosperity and happiness. 

The Indians were greviously hostile. They did not want the 
white man in that section of the country and, without the slight- 
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est warning, on October 15, 1763, this tribe swooped down on 
this unsuspecting band of pioneers, and women and children 
were killed, scalped, and otherwise mutilated. 

The men were laboring in the fields at the time. The screams 
of the womenfolk were the first signs of a massacre. They had 
no weapons, but clubs; but with them they went to battle in 
defense of their homes. 

The Indians, with their overwhelming numbers, soon over- 
powered them, and those that were able escaped—fied over the 
mountains to a place of safety. As they proceeded some of them 
turned back and stole a glance at the beautiful valley; the dark- 
ness of night had already fallen, and they beheld their homes in 
flames, and all about they could see the dancing red men cele- 
ae their victory. Thus ended the first massacre of Wyo- 
ming. 

* THE PENN-YANKEE WAR, 5 

It is not my intention, Mr. Speaker, to enumerate the other 
difficulties and hardships endured by these sturdy men; nor am 
I going to relate the incessant war between the “ Penns,” resi- 
dents of Pennsylvania south of Wilkes-Barre, and the Yankees, 
so called because they hailed from Connecticut, except to say 
that for years there was a dispute between them as to whether 
the Wyoming Valley belonged to Connecticut or Pennsylvania. 
Both factions claimed title to it—the Yankees by right of pur- 
chase and precedent, the Penns by purchase and by grant. This 
great struggle for ownership was marked by many stirring bat- 
tles, in which all the horrors of warfare were experienced. It 
involved the lives of hundreds, was the ruin of thousands, wore 
out an entire generation, and cost Pennsylyania many millions 
of dollars. 

We know that our Pilgrim fathers were wronged; we know 
that they fought, bled, and suffered; we know that they led the 
way—the pioneers and invaders of a new and unknown country. 
We know that the obstacles they encountered were almost insur- 
mountable. But their pluck, energy, and fidelity prevailed, be- 
cause they saw, even in that period, à country such as this, big, 
strong, and great, with thousands of big, strong, and great men 
presiding over the destinies of a great nation, which is a haven 
to the poor, the downtrodden, and the persecuted. They realized 
that they were opening the gates of a land whose resources are 
unlimited. With these thoughts dominant, they worked on, sac- 
rificing and suffering; but nowhere did our fathers suffer more 
than in the Wyoming Valley. 

Harassed by the Indians, constantly troubled by the French, 
and sorely tried by their own internal troubles, nevertheless 
they persisted, hoping eventually that peace would preyail. 

UNITED FOR INDEPENDENCE, 

Notwithstanding the hatred that existed between the Penns 
and the Yankees, notwithstanding the land dispute was far 
from being settled when the Revolutionary War was declared, 
these sturdy sons united forces and went out and battled for 
independence. How well they fought history records. 

After the war was over, after freedom had been attained, 
and all realizing that the first great step in the country's ad- 
vancement had been taken, they returned home only to find, 
after a short month’s sojourn, the same internal war confront- 
ing them. It might be said that they were unruly—yes; but 
they were honest. 

While they fought among themselves little did they know that 
Sir Guy Carleton, the Governor of Canada and commander in 
chief of His Majesty's forces, was conspiring against them. If 
they had known that he enlisted the aid of Sayenqueraghts, a 
leading and noted chief, with 1,000 of his warriors, to accom- 
pany the English expedition, they would have been prepared t 
battle with the invaders, but they did not know. ~ 

The arrival of the English and the Indians came as a com- 
plete surprise. Still they gathered all of the available men and 
boys together, armed them the best they could, sent the women 
and children into the mountains, and went forth to battle. This 
was on June 30, 1778. It was an unequal struggle; but history 
records that not a single man hesitated, not one of the heroic 
band faltered, notwithstanding the fact that each and every one 
of them realized that an awful death awaited them. 

THE WYOMING MASSACRE. 


It was a battle—yes—for the perpetuation of our country; 
it was a battle—yes—for the sacredness of the home. It was 
a battle in which men gave up their lives in order that their 
women and children might live—yes—live among their own 
kind and not die the unwilling slaves of unscrupulous savages. 
They won the battle that day, even if nearly all felt the sting of 
the poisoned bullet or the sharp edge of the tomahawk, because 
those whom they battled for were safe—far in the mountains, 
beyond the reach of the perfidious and treacherous enemy. 
When assured of this the survivors repaired to the little fort, 
then known as Fort Wyoming, and it was decided to surrender, 
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and under the terms of capitulation it was agreed that only the 
yarious garrisons and forts would be destroyed. The invaders 
promised that nothing else would be exacted. Hardly had they 
handed over their guns when the Indians swept through their 
depleted ranks, scalping those that they could reach, and very 
few were able to escape. Nevertheless the desires of these in- 
vaders were not satisfied. They went from town to town, vil- 
lage to village, ruthlessly plundering personal belongings, de- 
stroying the crops; and when night came, in order to celebrate 
5 victory, they set fire to every house and laid the place in 
ruins. 
PROSTRATED AND DEPOPULATED, 

Some days afterwards a few of the survivors returned and 
found Wyoming Valley prostrated, desolate, and depopulated. 
What must have been their thoughts, God alone knows. The 
story of the massacre was told to Washington. He sent a part 
1 his army there; drove out the English and the Indians with 

em. 

The presence of several companies of the Continental Army 
gave security to the settlers. Others came from Connecticut, 
and some from southern Pennsylvania, and soon the valley foot 
on a lease of life. But other bands of Indians came, raided 
the farms, taking cattle and crops, and escaped before punish- 
ment could be inflicted. 

During this period one of the most dramatic incidents, tragic 
in its consequences, occurrred. Frances Slocum, 5 years of 
age, was found by a band of Indians playing in the fields in 
front of her home. Her parents were working some distance 
away. She was taken into captivity and was not found again 
until she was 64 years of age. She had married Miami, an 
Indian chief, and had two married daughters. 

THE HISTORIC WYOMING VALLEY, 

Thus it will be readily observed that Wyoming Valley, the 
heart of the anthracite region, besides being noted for its his- 
toric importance, is a place for song and story; famed for its 
beauty and picturesqueness, its wealth, and the prosperity of 
its people—people who realize and people who appreciate the 
valiant acts and heroic deeds of their forefathers; people who 
believe that the acts of pioneers, be they Penns or Yankees, 
should be properly commemorated; people who believe that the 
time is opportune to recognize the worth of the men who over- 
came every obstacle and made the discovery of anthracite coal 
possible; people who love their city, their valley, and their coun- 
try; and people who are asking you, my fellow Congressmen, 
to place the wreath of Federal recognition upon the brows of 
these departed heroes, who endured every hardship, made every 
sacrifice, yes, gave up their lives so that we who are following 
them should profit by their example; gaye up their lives so that 
we might enjoy the beauty and wealth of that valley. Surely 
such a request can not be denied. 


Philippine Legislation. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. PATRICK H. KELLEY, 


OF MICHIGAN, 


In tue House or Representatives, 
Friday, October 9, 1914. 


Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. Mr. Speaker, this bill clearly 
illustrates the sobering influence of responsibility. It illus- 
trates again that it is one thing to proclaim and an entirely 
different matter to do the thing proclaimed, For 14 years the 
Democratic Party has insisted on immediate Philippine inde- 
pendence. In party platform and from the stump you on that 
side of the aisle have insisted that we should get out of the 
Philippines. For 14 years you have declared that our policy 
in the Philippines does violence to both the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence and the Federal Constitution. 

Now for the first time since we acquired the Philippine 
Islands your party is in control of the lawmaking branches of 
the Government. Now for the first time since we went into the 
Philippines you are in position to give them immediate inde- 
pendence. You now have the power to call home our soldiers, 
our civil officials, our doctors, and our teachers. You now have 
full power to do all those things which you have declared should 
have been done as far back as 14 years ago. ; 

Now that you haye the power, surely there will be no halting 
in the matter of Philippine independence. Surely you must 
haye been sincere in your oft-repeated assertion that the Phil- 
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ippine people are fully able to take care of themselyes and that 
immediate independence should be granted. Unless you are 
convinced that you have been mistaken, and are ready to admit 
your mistake, surely you will not defer the matter of Philip- 
pine independence until you are again out of power. Permit 
me to remind you in this connection that the fortunes of poli- 
tics are uncertain and that you may not long continue in control 
of all the branches of the Government necessary for the enact- 
ment of legislation. If a thing should be done, and you have 
the power to do it, why put it off? Why leave for the future an 
action which you have insisted should have been taken 14 years 
ago? 

It iş said that this bill now under consideration has been 
reported to the House as a fulfillment of your party promises 
relative to the independence of the Philippine Islands. Does 
this bill grant Philippine independence? Oh, no; it simply 
declares in the preamble that the United States has always in- 
tended that the Philippines should ultimately be given their 
independence. Does this bill fix the time when independence 
is to be granted? Oh, no; it is a promissory note without any 
date of maturity. What has become of the Jones bill, which 
fixed the time of independence for 1913? What has become 
of the Jones bill of a later draft, fixing the time of independence 
for 1920? In this bill you have abandoned all idea of im- 
mediate independence or independence at a fixed date, and 
have simply provided for a little larger participation by the 
people in their local affairs. By this bill you are merely con- 
tinuing the policy pursued by the United States from the begin- 
ning. You have evidently decided that the Philippine people 
should be continued longer on trial. You have evidently de- 
cided that it will be wiser to see how they handle increased 
power and responsibility before granting them independence. 
Although you have repeatedly declared that they have been 
ready for independence for 14 years, this bill continues them 
indefinitely as wards of this Government. This bill, in fact, 
amounts to a complete indorsement of the existing policy in the 
Philippines. I congratulate you upon the wisdom you have 
shown in this respect, but in view of your changed attitude I 
would suggest that the title of this bill should read, “A bill 
making an apology to the Republican Party for 14 years of 
Democratic criticism of the policy pursued by the United States 
in the Philippine Islands.” 

But while this bill does nothing in the way of granting in- 
dependence, yet when taken in connection with the oft-repeated 
declarations of the party in power it has in it possibilities of 
great mischief and misunderstanding. While Congress makes 
no declaration in this bill as to when independence shall be 
granted the people of the Philippine Islands will naturally in- 
terpret it in the light of former pledges of the party in power 
and insist that it is a promise of independence at an early date. 
The Resident Commissioner evidently holds this view as to the 
meaning of the bill. When he goes back to the Philippine 
Islands he will in all probability tell the people that early in- 
dependence has been promised by this bill. And if independence 
is not speedily forthcoming, and it will not be, I fear that 
there may grow up in the minds of the Philippine people a feel- 
ing of suspicion and distrust of the good faith of the United 
States. 

The Philippine people may very naturally be suspicious any- 
how of the disinterested intentions of an alien Government. 
It could hardly be expected that they would be otherwise when 
it is remembered that their Spanish masters governed them 
with an iron hand for more than three centuries and that their 
whole history up to the time of the American occupation was 
a history of promises made only to be broken and of reforms 
granted in the letter only to be denied in the spirit. It is 
hardly to be expected that 14 years of altruism on the part of 
the United States could wipe out a suspicion which is the out- 
growth of 300 years of Spanish oppression, 

By all means let us deal frankly with the Filipino people. 
Let us make our declarations so clear that no misunderstand- 
ing may grow out of them in the future. Let us make no prom- 
ises, even by implication, which we do not intend to keep within 
the time naturally expected by the people to whom the promise 
is made; When we make a declaration, it should be made with- 
out mental reservation. A promise of independence to the 
Tilipino people which we will not be able to keep to the pres- 
ent generation, if made at all, shonld be made in such a way 
as will not raisé an expectation in them which we do not fully 
and` unreservedly share. We have had one serious rebellion 
in the Philippines growing out of an alleged promise of the 
United States to grant independence. This experience should 
make us careful about not being misunderstood in the future. 
For this reason I have offered an amendment to the preamble 
of this bill, making it clear that nothing therein contained, even 
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by implication, shall be interpreted as a promise as to the time 
when independence is to be granted. If this amendment is 
adopted, the Filipino people can never charge us with bad faith 
and point to this bill as a promise of independence at an early 
date. 

If this bill is passed as it stands, in view of former declara- 
tions of the party in power, it should be accompanied by legis- 
lation looking toward immediate independence or independence 
at a fixed date. Such legislation, in my judgment, would not 
pass this House, or if it passed here would not pass the Senate. 
And if by any chance it passed both branches of Congress, in 
all probability it would be vetoed by the President. I say this 
because, as I understand the situation, it was the influence of 
the President that brought about this marked change in the 
attitude of the Democratic Party toward Filipino independ- 
ence, The adoption of my amendment will make our intentions 
perfectly clear and may prevent serious misunderstanding in the 
future. 

I desire now to say a few words relative to the future rela- 
tion of the United States to the Philippines whether independ- 
ence be granted or not, This debate, I think, has disclosed the 
fact that the attitude of many people toward the Philippine 
Islands is largely determined by a desire to get rid of them, and 
thus end all responsibility in connection with them. It has been 
repeatedly urged here that our responsibilities in the Philippines 
Islands is largely determined by a desire to get rid of them, and 
thus end all responsibility in connection with them. It has been 
repeatedly urged here that our responsibilities in the Philippines 
are too burdensome, and that, come what may, we should 
speedily withdraw. Those who hold this view favor Philippine 
independence, because it offers a method of escape, as they 
think, from further responsibility. For myself, I do not see how 
Philippine independence could possibly end our responsibility. 
On the contrary, I can readily see how it might largely increase 
our burdens there. Fourteen years ago we started out to make 
the Philippine Islands a self-sustaining and self-governing com- 
munity. Our moral responsibilities will not terminate until 
this object is fully realized. If we decide that this can best 
be done by giving them independence, we assume the burden of 
making such an experiment a success. The American people 
will never accept a failure of self-government in the Philip- 
pines. Philippine independence, if given, must be made to suc- 
ceed. The American people will never consent to an abandon- 
ment of the Philippine Islands to either conquest or revolution. 
These islands would be a rich prize for some ambitious nation 
greedy for more land. Philippine independence would obviously 
not lessen our responsibilities, because if we raise the flag of a 
new republic over the Philippine Archipelago the American 
people could never permit any other nation to haul down the 
flag that we put up. 

Further, I am not one of those who believe that it is a good 
thing for any nation to run away from responsibility. If a 
nation is called upon to enter a difficult situation, it should not 
retire until its work has been accomplished. The fact that the 
benefits that are to follow will inure largely to others is no rea- 
son why we should scuttle and run away. I am not one of those 
who believe that we have no obligations to perform in the com- 
munity of nations, or that we haye done our whole duty when 
we have applied ourselves to the solution of our own problems. 
In the development of national character, as in individual char- 
acter, altruistic purposes are needed. Selfishness is so pre- 
ponderant in human nature that there is but slight danger of 
indulging in an excess of altruism. It is a good thing for a 
nation to be engaged in some great purpose where the benefits 
flow largely to others. Just as every person in a community 
should contribute something toward the well-being of that com- 
munity, so every nation should contribute something toward 
the welfare of the human race. 

We, of all people, should be willing to do our share in all 
great world work having for its purpose the betterment of man- 
kind. Blessed as no other people in all the tide of time, we 
can well afford to be generous in our contributions to the hap- 
piness, the health, and the liberty of our fellow men the world 
over. Every nation should contribute that with which it has 
been most richly endowed. Some will contribute art and litera- 
ture. Some will contribute science. Some will contribute re- 
ligious philosophy. Some will contribute industrial and social 
order. 

What contribution is America particularly fitted to make to 
the civilization of the world? I am persuaded that it is the 
destiny of this mighty Republic to bear to the people through- 
out the world the evangel of civil and religious liberty as we 
have developed it here through the instrumentality of repub- 
lican institutions. To promote the cause of popular government 
in the world is, in my judgment, the special mission of the 
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BOOK FULL OF THRILLS, 

The plot is the rescue of the Government. It is rescued in every cha 
ter pot gett time = Woodrow Wilson, who appears on the scene 
ina daa way, Her sas, e Rete oGs E 8e la oton 

ž esea 
of Pauline, queen of the movies. pa e ei 
Boom, ban: 
8 the cliff; 
Now she's floating out to sea; 
Now they tie her to a tree— 
We won what the end will be, 
HERO BUSY AS RESCUER, 


Woodrow Wilson had no sooner been appointed hero of the piece than 
he began his rescue work. First, h h 
„ R e snatched the heroine from the 

He set her free, but she would not stay free. 

SAVED BY RESERVE BANK DOPE. 

Within a week he discovered that she had fallen ! th 
of the Money Trust, and had to rescue her F 
do Pigeon — threw 3 A 3 “ za laea, 2 

usin trusts n an oodrow one awful tim 

oi oan ace lo em knots that bound her to do the will of barons of 


KIDNAPPING IS THWARTED, 
Besides these major rescues ha esca from i 
heroine and take her to Mexico ae rece ed. "Then nk 50 ay Res 
bobbed up, and wise Woodrow had all he could do to keep the girl from 
beac — a ais pane Pog gtd to acina — with a promise 
„000, pock one: she w n 
about her fall shopping as if nothing had happened, CE Se ae 


FULL OF “ NEW ” EPIGRAMS, 


— 


American people. In this connection a great opportunity awaits 
us in the Orient. The Orient is the darkest corner of the earth. 
Human life is less sacred there and human liberty is less secure 
there than elsewhere in the world. If we can make republican 
institutions in the Philippines mean what they mean here, if 
we can put into the hearts of the yellow and brown races in 
the Philippines our conception of human rights, we will have 
lighted the torch of liberty for hundreds of millions of people 
in the Orient who are now groping in the dark. It is an op- 
portunity to serve mankind that seldom falls to the lot of any 
people. Is American character going to measure up to its op- 
portunities to contribute something worth while to the cause of 
human liberty, or shall we miserably fail through our desire 
to avoid responsibility? I do not believe that the American 
people will turn their backs upon this great humanitarian 
project upon which we have entered in the Philippines, whether 
independence be granted or not, until we have established popu- 
lar government as an example and an inspiration to all the 
Orient on a stable and enduring foundation. 

Our success thus far is of such a character as to give us high 
hope for the future. Under our direction the Filipino people 
have shown a capacity for improvement unparalleled in our 
day. Free from the ravages of cholera, free from bubonic 
plague, free from smallpox and malaria, free from Spanish 
oppression, the people of these islands are rapidly finding them- 
selves. They are beginning to understand their vast resources 
of agriculture, of forest, and of mine. They are beginning to 
catch a glimpse of their possibilities for the future and look 
forward to the day when these beautiful islands will support a 
population of 50,000,000 happy and prosperous people. In view 
of the progress they have made during the last 14 years, it is 
no wonder to me that they are beginning to dream of the time 
when there may be a Philippine nation, with her people ani- 
mated by common hopes, common purposes, common notions of 
civilization, common ideals of popular rights, common views 
as to the meaning of liberty, with a common religion, and all 
bound together by the ties of a common language. 

Such an outcome would indeed be a glorious consummation 
of all that the American people have done, and will yet do, for 
the Filipino people since the entrance of Dewey into Manila 
Bay. When order is fully established, when personal rights 
and property rights are understood and secure, when the power 
of the ballot is understood, when education is universal, when 
property holdings become substantial and general, when a larger 
percentage of the adult population bas advanced to a point 
where it can safely be permitted to participate in the govern- 
ment, when a score of independent tribal groups have been 
molded into one homogeneous citizenship, capable, hopeful, con- 
fident, and self-sustaining, then, indeed, if independence is 
desired, I can conceive of no more glorious culmination of our 
work than to raise over the Philippine Archipelago the flag 
of a new republic, a republic in fact as well as in name, and 
destined throughout the centuries to come to hold aloft the light 
of liberty to the brown and yellow races of the earth. 


achievement,” “crisp truths culled from speeches,” “death 11 
Money Trust,” “helping hand to the farmer,” recognition of lator 
“ remedial legislation,” “ downward revision,” “ to the end that——..” 

The volume is not what-one would call profusely illustrated. 

NOT A PICTURE OF HEROINE. 

There is one picture of the hero and 

not one of the nero tne. o 55 i$ one of each of the subheroes, 
e not handsome: und, nor is it a model of the print 

art. Jeffersonian 5 —. as been sought in the mechani — 
It luxuriates only in guage. It is idolatrous only in praise. ft is 
extravagant only in claims. It is a book of broad purpose, ignoring 
aan er ee ats which Gladstone happily said were the bugbear of the 


ASSUMES TARIFF LAW SUCCESS. 

Peto poe: judged by this standard, is the product of very great 

It assumes the entire success of the Underwood tariff and ores the 
complaint of SERENO E. Payne that it is an economic male whose 
la from sound maxims have caused it to be supplemented by a 
$100,000,000 fine on the American pore Nor does it reply in a 
way to. ne ob; — n to 8 ae that ae gave more imports and 
ess ue any ` sor and supports more foreign workers 
than it does American. x 2 5 š 

CALLS ITSELF GENIUS, 


The Federal reserve act is cackled over as though it was a discovery 
of Democratic genius. Indeed, it is described in terms as a “ miracle of 
legislation.” The Republicans who since 1912 have ceased to believe 
in miracles reply that before this miraculous legislation was old enough 
to see the Democrats had revived an old pises of Republican legislation, 
the Aldrich-Vreeland Act, which they had formerly denounced bitterly. 

IGNORES TRUST LAW WEAKNESS, 


The trust acts which have been passed—the C and trades com- 
ission bills—are beli conte 


ections, 

The textbook ignores this fact and also the fact that neither bill has 
yet shown its usefulness and asserts that the trust question is settled 
and the business of the country “ set free.” 

KINK IN WATCHFUL WAITING. 


The watchful-waiting p poue in Mexico, which has had many ups and 
downs, had assumed such a pe that when the textbook went to press 
it was deemed safe to assume its entire success. But the assumption 
once more enforced the wisdom of the adage “ Never phophesy unless 
ou know,” for the ink was hardly dry on the prophecy before Villa 
ared war on Carranza. The watchful-wai policy, however, is so 
elastic that it can be applied to the new situation as easily as to the 
old. administration will stand by the textbook “ Wate Walting 
Wins,” whether Carranza or Villa comes out on top. 
VILLA LOOKS do” NOW. 
Indeed, it is all but openly admitted at the White House that we 
are sick and tired of Carranza and have hopes that Villa will eliminate 


The textbook is, however, sound on this proposition that the ad- 
ministration policy has kept us out of war with Mexico and stands a 
chance keep us out, Carranza and Villa, after a few fitful 
ashes of hostilities, may compose their differences and all yet go well. 


REPUBLICANS GLOAT OVER IT, 


A curious thing about this textbook is that while it is popular with 
ratic Congressmen, Republican Congressmen oy go: over it. 
They have not money to issue a book of their own, bu ey say they 
are so well satisfied with the Democratic book that they are go to 
borrow copies and send them to their constituents. This confide 
the book is based on the fact that one chapter is dedicated to tha 
honor of the Republican Congressmen who voted for Democratic bills. 
They are so numerous as to create the impression that they were not 
partisan bills after all, and that neither party has a monopoly of their 


Article by James Gray, of the Minneapolis Journal, review- 
ing the Democratic Textbook. 
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HON. HALVOR STEENERSON, 


OF MINNESOTA, 


IN rae House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Saturday, October 10, 1914. 


Mr. STEENERSON. Mr. Speaker, under the leave granted 
to me to extend my remarks in the Recorp I include an article 
by the correspondent, James Gray, of the Minneapolis Journal, 
reviewing the Democratic campaign textbook, 

The article is as follows: 


Wooprow WILSON 98 Per CENT HERO IN BOOK OF THRILLS—CoONGRES- 
SIONAL TEXTBOOK DEALS IN MIRACLES OF RESCUES OF Miss F. GOV- 
ERNMENT—LITTLE HEROINE Has A Bap HABIT or NOT STAYING SAVED 
AND Kreps HERO ON JUMP. 

[By James Gray.] J 
WASHINGTON, September 26, 
The most popu book of the year? What Is it? 


It differs in different parts of the country, but undoubtedly in Wash- | Merits. 
ington it is the Democratic cam k recently —. by the TRUE OF MANY ACTS. 
Democratic con; ional committee and the Democratie national com- This is true of trust bills, the Trade Commission bill, the sea- 


the 
men's bill, agricultural extension act, the industrial employees’ arbi- 
tration act, the revived Aldrich-Vreeland Act, conservation of water- 
powers bill, the Mexican war resolution, and the ship-registry bill, 


mittee, price 25 cents. The hero of this book is one Woodrow Wilson. 
who fills 98 per cent of the pages. Two subheroes, Champ Clark and 
Thomas Riley Marshall, get a page apiece. 


The record of the Northwest Congressmen on these measures is almost 
nonpartisan. From the States of Minnesota, North and South Dakota, 
with 16 House Members, the following number of Republicans voting 
for Democratic measures is impressive + 

For the Federal reserve act: Nine in the House. 

For the Rayburn bill: Four in the Senate, 

For the Clayton bill: Five in the House. 

For tolls-exemption al: Three in the Senate, seven in the House, 

Trade Commission bill: Passed unanimously in the House and few 
yotes cast against it in the Senate. 

ABANDONED BY ADMINISTRATION, 


- Out of this mass of legislation claimed to have been achieved in the 
textbook, it is significant that the Rayburn railroad-securities bill was 
abandoned by the administration after it had passed the House by a huge 
vote. The Clayton bill still hangs fire in conference. 

The ship-purchase bill can not muster enough Democratic friends to 
get a rule for its consideration, though the President insists it is still 
on the program of legislation. 

The net situation, from a study of these claims and counterclaims, 
is that the administration has cia pray its position by always 
keeping something going. The people like to see things done, and the 
President is with the people in this respect. 

There never was a man in the White House who could keep so many 
strings of legislation in his hands as Woodrow Wilson, nor a man who 
could keep one-half of the details of bills in his head that he can. 

In his 1 with the press correspondents, he is always 
keenly questioned about every measure of any importance, and he never 
is caught napping. 


nine in the House. 


KNOWS HISTORY OF ALL BILLS. 


He knows the history of each measure, the changes that have been 
made in it, the purported effect of amendments, and the desirability of 
the bill itself. ow he does it nobody knows, but the fact that he can 
do it gives him an obvious advantage in legislation. He knows every 
piece on the board, its value, and can figure all around Congressmen 
who know merely a part. 

Congressmen always come away from the White House convinced 
that the President must be something superhuman and that it will be 
well not to cross him. This impression is created not by a tryannical 
domination but by a superior analysis of the Congressmen’s own pet 
ideas. They give way to him because they are intellectually overridden. 
This is why the President manages to have so many bills going all the 
time und gets so many of them through. The merits of the bills are 
rather subsidiary. 

USES MILITARY TACTICS. 

The most ceable person in the world; he uses military tactics in 
legislation. is method is to attack, seize new positions, and intrench. 
He has been marvelously successful in it when you consider that his 
army of legislators Is composed of the disaffected, the unbelieving, and 
the Nace? as well as the loyal, the zealous, and the brave. 

There is no reason why the Democratic textbook should not be 98 

r cent Woodrow Wilson. He is 98 per cent of the present moral and 

tellectual force in the Federal establishment. 


Resolutions Adopted at Gettysburg by an Organization of 
Union and Confederate Veterans, and Remarks Thereon. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CHARLES F. BOOHER, 


OF MISSOURI, 
Is Inn House or Representatives, 
Friday, October 9, 1914. 


Mr. BOOHER. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Record I ayail myself of the opportunity to in- 
sert in the Recorp the speech of Col. Thomas S. Hopkins, -presi- 
dent of the board of management of the Soldiers’ and Sailors’ 
Temporary Home, at the annual inspection of the home by 
the commander of the Department of the Potomac, Grand Army 
of the Republic, December 13, 1913; also remarks of Hon. H. 
Rosert Fow er and resolutions adopted on the battle field of 
Gettysburg July 3, 1913, by the Union and Confederate veterans 
of the Civil War residing in the District of Columbia. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


Remarks of Col. Thomas S. Hopkins, president of the board of manage- 
ment of the Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Temporary Home, at the dinner 
following the annual inspection of the home by the commander of 
the Department of the Potomac, Grand Army of the Republic, on 
December 13, 1913. Mr. Hopkins was presiding, and among the dis- 
tinguished guests was the Hon, H. ROBERT FOWLER, Member of Con- 
gress from the twenty-fourth district of Illinois. 


Among the many duties which devolye upon us in life there 
are always some that are pleasant and sometimes those that are 
unpleasant. Occasionally one is permitted to discharge a duty 


which gives him infinite pleasure, and he glories in the oppor- 


tunity. Such an opportunity presents itself to me here to- 
night, and my heart is very glad that this duty has been im- 
posed upon me. 

You know, my friends and comrades, of that wonderful gather- 
ing that took place upon the battle field of Gettysburg during 
the first week in July, where men 50 years before had sought to 
grip each other by the throat, to wound and to kill; where the 
fierce passions of the human heart, born of relentless war, were 
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given their full play. And how 50 years afterwards on that 
same battle field there came together more than 50,000 of the 
men who had worn the blue and the men who had worn the 
gray, and a reconciliation took place the like of which, I verily 
believe, the world has never seen. All bitterness, all hatred, all 
unkindness seemed to have been dismissed from the hearts of 
those who gathered there, and if ever the Divine Presence 
ms over a great assembly it was at Gettysburg. [Ap- 
Plause. 

I had the honor to be the personal representative of the Com- 
missioners of the District of Columbia at the meetings held by 
the Pennsylvania commission, and I know how earnestly that 
commission labored with the legislatures of the several States 
to induce them to provide for the transportation of the soldiers 
from each State to and from the battle field. Nearly all the 
Northern and Western States did so. The financial condition 
of many of the Southern States was such that they could not 
lend this helping hand, but they did the best they could. 

Congress seemed to have no idea of providing transportation 
for the veterans of the blue and gray residing in the District of 
Columbia, and no man in Congress seemed to be specially inter- 
ested in the subject. 

An abortive attempt was made by one Member, but there 
were good and sufficient reasons why his action was ignored 
by Congress. Only a few days before the 1st of July Repre- 
sentative H. Ropert Fow rer, of Illinois, introduced a joint 
resolution providing that all veterans of the Union and Con- 
federate Armies then residing in the District of Columbia 
should be reimbursed by the Government for any moneys paid 
out by them for transportation to and from the reunion at 
Gettysburg. It required unanimous consent. A Member of the 
House from Texas arose in his seat and persistently objected 
to the consideration of the resolution of Representative FOWLER, 
Under the rules of the House that made it absolutely impossible 
for the resolution to be put upon its passage. Promptly the 
next morning, when the Speaker's gavel fell and the House 
was called to order, Representative Fowikn was in his seat, 
one eye on the Speaker and one on the entrance to the Chamber. 
The moment the Speaker declared the House in session Mr. 
Fow er rose and asked unanimous consent for the passage of 
his resolution. There was no objection, and in the twinkling of 
an eye it was passed. Just as its passage had been declared by 
the Speaker the Representative from Texas came hurrying into 
the House and down the aisle with his watch in hand. He had 
nee, Sai Representative Fowrer had won. [Prolonged ap- 
plause. 

I was named as one of the three commissioners to reimburse 
the veterans, and every single one of them received the amount 
which he had paid out on his Gettysburg trip. I never saw men 
more grateful, because many of them were of humble means and 
could not possibly have attended if they had had to pay their 
own way. [Applause.] 

At the reunion Mr. FowIxn's name was on the lip of every 
veteran from this District, and on the evening of the 3d of July, 
the anniversary of that great charge of Pickett and its repulse 
by the Union lines, the veterans from this District held a meet- 
ing in the midst of their camp and after many delightful words 
of commendation of his patriotic course resolutions expressing 
their feeling on the subject were unanimously adopted and 
ordered to be engrossed in the most beautiful manner and pre- 
sented to Mr. FOWLER. 

[Turning to Mr. Fow rer :] 

I wish, Mr. Fowrxn, that you could have been present that 
evening and witnessed the scene when these resolutions were 
adopted. If was on the very spot over which Pickett’s troops 
charged across that storm-swept field. Gathered there were 
these aged yeterans, participants in that mighty struggle. 
Their faces were full of pleasure and beaming with happiness, 
and when the resolutions had been read and adopted they gave 
such a cheer as might have been heard on that same spot 50 
years ago. 

Mr. Fow er, in presenting these engrossed resolutions, I want 
to say that they are the genuine expression of the men who 
adopted them, and that they carry with them the love and 
affection and the best wishes of all the veterans from this 
District. 

And, if you will permit me, I will express for myself my deep 
appreciation of that masterly movement, so unexpected by the 
gentleman from Texas, which resulted in the passage of your 
resolution. May God bless and keep you; may your ambitions 
be gratified, and may you long serve your country in the Halls 
of Congress. 

And now I beg of you, my comrades, to rise and join with me 
in a toast to the prosperity of our good friend and confusion to 
his enemies. [Prolonged applause.] 
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RESPONSE BY MR. FOWLER. 

Mr. Chairman, Col. Hopkins, and the honored soldiers of the 
Civil War residing in the District of Columbia, the expression 
of your feelings toward me, as expressed in these resolutions, 
fills my heart so full that I scarcely know how to express my 
deep gratitude to you. Fifty years ago you left your firesides 
of love and plenty and separated yourselyes from your wives 
and children, fathers and mothers, brothers and sisters, and 
offered your lives as a sacrifice in the defense of the honor of 
this Republic. The Nation owes to you a debt it can never pay 
in dollars and cents. Your bravery, your courage, your patriot- 
ism gave to the Union Army a triumphant victory, which re- 
sulted in a reunited country, prosperous and great, over which 
the Stars and Stripes float to gladden the heart of every Ameri- 
can freeman. [Applause.] 

On the 3d day of July last I had the pleasure of visiting the 
reunion of the blue and the gray on the battle field of Gettys- 
burg. A more magnificent gathering I have never witnessed. 
The blue and the gray slept in the same tent, ate at the same 
table, and walked arm in arm about the historic field discussing 
what took place there 50 years ago. When I observed this 
manifestation of brotherhood it seemed to me to be impossible 
that such men should have engaged in that mighty struggle of 
blood and death which makes Gettysburg one of the most his- 
toric places in the world. Whatever bitterness may haye ex- 
isted during the war certainly has been forgotten now, and 
to-day the men of the North and the men of the South vie 
with each other in love and patriotism for the welfare of Amer- 
ica. During the Spanish-American War they stood shoulder to 
shoulder in the cause of liberty and rejoiced together at the 
birth of a new Republic. [Applause.] 

The Battle of Gettysburg was the turning point of the Civil 
War, but your victory there cost the lives of many brave sol- 
diers. I stood on Seminary Ridge in company with two gentle- 
men who took part in the memorable conflict. One wore the 
blue and the other the gray. Both pointed out the various 
movements of the Union and Confederate forces, describing in 
detail the maneuvers of the armies under Gen. Lee and Gen, 
Meade for advantages, one of the most important of which was 
Gen. Pickett’s historic charge across the open field against the 
breastworks of the Union soldiers; and I wondered how it was 
possible that men, knowing in advance that death would be 
certain, could be induced to march voluntarily into the jaws of 
death, and I asked my companion in gray for an explanation. 
His reply was that the Confederates hoped such an unprece- 
dented display of their ability to win and their courage to meet 
death in the open would strike consternation to the ranks of 
the Union Army. Ordinarily such deeds of heroism might have 
prevailed, but on this occasion it was a clash of steel with steel, 
bravery with bravery, Caucasian with Caucasian, and Pickett's 
charge will go down in history as an exhibition of one of the 
most daring deeds of warfare, a failure because the generalship 
and coolness of the Union forces defied defeat at the hands of 
mortal men. 

My comrades, I assure you that my efforts in Congress to 
provide traveling expenses for you to that wonderful gathering 
of brave men was one of the greatest pleasures of my life. I 
saw States making appropriations for the expenses of their 
soldiers, and I was inspired with the thought that the soldiers 
of the District of Columbia ought to have a like consideration 
given them. I did meet with opposition to my resolution, and 
at times it looked like I should be unsuccessful because of the 
opposition of the gentleman from Texas, but my determination 
was only increased with each turning point in the game, and 
when I caught him away, then I sought the Speaker's eye, 
which I promptly caught. His kindly face was radiant with 
the glow of approval, and in his big-hearted, fatherly way he 
soon announced, The ayes have it.“ and my heart was filled 
with joy. But once since has it been filled to such overflowing, 
and that is on this occasion. 

[Turning to Col. Hopkins.] 

Col. Hopkins, permit me to assure you, for yourself and the 
soldiers of the District of Columbia, that this token of your 
friendship and approval of my public services will strengthen me 
in the future to do even more for the soldiers than I have done 
heretofore. It has always been my greatest pleasure to give 
my services, voluntarily and without hope of reward, to assist 
in every way possible in bringing about their comfort and hap- 
piness. I have always stood for liberal pensions and verily be- 
lieve, that this country can do itself no greater honor than to 
provide liberally for the support of the men whose patriotic 
services have made this country truly great. 

My dear Colonel, I beg of you to accept my deep gratitude for 
these resolutions and for the kind expressions of approval of 
my efforts in behalf of the soldiers. I assure you that I shall 
neyer betray the confidence or trust which is reposed in me as 


a public servant, and my duty to the soldiers shall always be 
uppermost in my mind. I also beg of you that you convey to 
those soldiers who are not present my high appreciation of this 
mark of their confidence. 

I shall preserve these beautiful resolutions and hand them 
down to my posterity as an heirloom, and explain to them the 
circumstances under which they were drawn. 

Col. Hopkins, your valuable services in handling and disburs- 
ing the funds for the benefit of your comrades is in keeping with 
your distinguished services in the Civil War. I had the honor 
of selecting the commissioners for the disbursement of the fund, 
and I urged you, over your protest, to accept the place because 
of my confidence in your ability to give all of the old soldiers 
an opportunity to share in its benefits, and to give prompt 
notice to al! of them, so that they might have an opportunity 
to go to Gettysburg. You have done your duty well, and I 
congratulate you in securing the attendance of such a large 
number, and I also congratulate you on the fact that so few 
were overcome by heat. It looks as though the blessings of 
Heaven hovered over this reunion of peace and brotherhood as 
they did 50 years ago over the destinies of the Union Army. 

Again let me thank you from the depths of my heart for this 
mark of kindness, and I assure you that I shall long remember 
this oceasion and the dear friends who surround this festal 
board. And in parting I desire to wish you many years of 
peacefulness and happiness, and to express the hope that never 
again shall the dark shadow of war bring sorrow and desola- 
tion to this now glorious Union of States. [Applause.] 

RESOLUTION. 

At a meeting held on the battle field of Gettysburg, on the 
evening of July 3, 1913, by the Union and Confederate veterans 
of the Civil War residing in the District of Columbia, Thomas 
S. Hopkins presiding, the following resolution was unanimously 
and enthusiastically adopted: 

“Resolved by the veterans of the blue and the gray, assem- 
bled for the purpose of commemorating the fiftieth anniversary 
of the Battle of Gettysburg, That our earnest and hearty thanks 
are due, and are hereby tendered, to the Hon. H. Ronert Fow- 
ter, Representative in Congress from Illinois, for his splendid 
and successful efforts in securing in the face of great difficulties 
the passage of a joint resolution providing for transportation 
of all Union and Confederate veterans residing in the District 
of Columbia to and from Gettysburg during the celebration of 
the fiftieth anniversary of the battle. 

“ WANNER L. WILKERSON, 
“JoHN FINN, 
“ THos. S. HOPKINS, 

f “ARTHUR HENDRICKS, 

“ Committee.” 


Opinion of Daniel Davenport Relative to the Labor Union, 
Injunction, and Contempt Sections of the Clayton Anti- 
trust Bill. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ANDREW J. VOLSTEAD, 


OF MINNESOTA, 


Ix toe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Saturday, October 10, 1914. 


Mr. VOLSTEAD. Mr. Speaker, under the leave granted to 
me to extend my remarks in the Recorp I include the opinion 
of Daniel Davenport relative to the labor union, injunction, 
and contempt sections of the Clayton antitrust bill. 

The opinion is as follows: 

“To the Members of the American Anti-Boycott Association: 


“Congress has passed the Clayton antitrust bill, so called, 
the President will sign it, and it will become a law. In the 
shape in which it finally passed it makes few changes in exist- 
ing laws relating to labor unions, injunctions, and contempts 
of court, and those are of slight practical importance. 

“ First, it does not change in any respect the Sherman Anti- 
trust Act as it has been construed by the Supreme Court rela- 
tive to those matters. Both the Senate and House Judiciary 
Committees, which reported the bill, so stated, and its provi- 
sions bear them out. The Senate committee in its report said: 


“It is well, at the outset, to state the theory of the bill, both as it 
assed the House of Representatives and as it is proposed to be amend 
‘or the general 65 of the House measure is unchanged. It is no 

proposed by the or amendments to alter, amend, or change in any 
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eae t the original Sherman Antitrust Act of July 2, 1890. The pur- 
is rey to sup — that act and the ae antitrust acts re- 
Forred to in section 1 of the bill. 

“The Senate committee also quoted from the report of the 
House committee to the same effect, as follows: 

“The bill does not interfere with the Sherman Antitrust Act at ail; 
it leaves the law of conspiracy untouched, and it is not open to effective 
criticism on any constitutional ground. 

“ Moreover, the bill in section 4 reenacts, word for word, sec- 
tion 7 of the Sherman Antitrust Act, under which the Loewe 
ease was brought to and decided by the Supreme Court, with- 
out excepting that or any other case from its provisions, which 
action, upon established principles of construction, is an adop- 
tion by Congress of the doctrines of that case. In addition sec- 
tion 16 gives every person, without exception, the right to in- 
junctive relief against threatened loss from conduct of anyone 
in violation of that act, without excepting any case whatever. 
Read in the light of the foregoing, section 6 of the bill is noth- 
ing more than a legislative declaration of the law as it had 
been laid down by the Supreme Court in the ease of Adair v. 
United States (208 U. S:, 178), which was under consideration 
by the court along with the Loewe case and was decided just 
one week before it, to the effect that Congress under its power 
to regulate commerce had not prohibited and could not prohibit 
the existence of labor organizations as such. The court there 
said: 

“ Mantifestly any rule BP ea scare for the conduet of interstate com- 
merce, in order to be within the competency of Congress under its 
power to regulate commerce among the States, must have some real or 
substantial relation to or connection with the commerce regulated. 
But what possible legal or logical connection is there between an 
employee’s membership in a labor o tion and the carrying on of 
interstate commerce? Such relation to a labor organization can not 
have, in itself and in the eye of the law, any bear upon the com- 
merce with which the employee is connected by his labor and services. 
Labor associations, we assume, are organized for the general purpose of 
improving or bettering the conditions and conserving the interests of 
thelr members as wage earners—an object entirely legitimate and to be 
commended rather than condemned. But su those tions as 
labor organizations have nothing to do with interstate commerce as 
such. One who engages in the services of an interstate carrier will, it 
must be assumed, faithfully perform his duty, whether he be a mem 
or not a member of a labor organization. His fitness for the position in 
which he labors and his diligence in the discharge of his duties can not 
in law or sound reason depend in any upon his being or not 


degree 
being a member of a labor organization. It can not be assumed that his 


fitness is assured or his diligence increased by such membership or that | it is 


he is less fit or less diligent because of his not 
an organization. It is the employee as a man 
— 5 labor organization who labors in the service of an interstate car- 
he right of labor unions as such to exist, and the limita- 
tions on their lawful activities, are well defined in the case of 
Gompers v. Bucks Stove & Range Co, (221 U. S., 439), and sec- 
tion 6 of the Clayton bill is but a declaration by Congress to 
the same effect and is almost a paraphrase of it. The court 

in that case said: 
“ Society itself is an organization and does not object to o 
The law there- 
and to invite others 
u 


for social, religi 
79 in le trength, influence, 
00 S 5 
association. Br virtue of this t 
But 


a member of such 


tions 


means that 
ce of which the 
wiully used t 
ce at the cost of sub- 


a have thereby acquired a vast power in the 
individual may be helpless. This power when 

one can not be met ms pe 5 his purchasing 

mitting to terms which involve the sacrifice of rights protected by the 
Constitution or by standing on such rights and ap; ang. to the pe 
ventive powers of a court of aA en such 1 made it is 
the duty of government to protect the one against the many as well as 


at In 8 t to 
2 case of an ul conspiracy agreemen 
cert when the signal is published om the words 
patronize,’ or similar expressions a force not 
and therefore ex any possible right of 
individual might have. Under such circumstances they become w. 
haye been called ‘ verbal acts’ and as much subject to injunction as the 
use of any other force whereby * is uniawfully . When 
the facts in such a case warrant it, a court regs jurisdi of the 
parties and subject matter has power to grant an unction, 


I insert here for comparison with the foregoing declara- 
tions of the law by the Supreme Court the words of section 6 
of the Clayton bill, that it may be seen that they work no 


change in the existing law. 
is not a commodity or an article of 
construed 


act in con- 
unfair,” ‘we don't 
themsel 


“The labor of a human i 


existence and operation of labor, agricultural, or horti- 
mutual help and 


spiracies in restraint of trade under the antitrust laws. 

“In this connection it is proper to refer to the legislative 
history of this section for its better understanding. For 24 
years the labor unions had sought specific exemption from the 
provisions of the Sherman Antitrust Act by an amendment of it 
stating it should not apply to’ them, but had never succeeded. 


not as a member | su 
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When the Clayton bill was before the House several attempts 
were made to amend this section by inserting in lieu of the 
words ‘shall be construed to forbid the existence, etc., of labor 
unions, etc.’ the words ‘shall apply to,’ but they were all de- 
feated. This was but a repetition of what was thus described 
by the Supreme Court in the Loewe case: The records of Con- 
gress show that several efforts were made to exempt by legis- 
lation organizations of farmers and laborers from the operation 
of the act, but that all these efforts failed, so that the act 
remained as we have it before us.’ 

“This section further declares that nothing in the antitrust 
laws shall be construed to forbid or restrain the individual 
members of labor unions from lawfully carrying out the legiti- 
mate objects thereof. The legitimate objects of the labor 
unions, of course, are the same as those of other people, the 
advancement of their own interest by lawful means. This 
section, therefore, does not affect in the least the restraints of 
the Sherman Antitrust Act upon the members of such unions 
from carrying out unlawfully either the legitimate or illegiti- 
mate objects thereof. 

“When does a labor union become an unlawful combination 
under the Sherman Act, and what are the means which it and 
its members are prohibited thereby from using? The answer 
is to be found in Eastern States R. L. D. Association v. United 
States (234 U. S., 600). 

“Tt broadly condemns all combinations and conspiracies which re- 
strain the free and natural flow of trade in the channels of interstate 
commerce. we v. Lawler (208 U. S., 274) this court 
held that a combination te boycott the hats of a manufacturer and 
deter dealers from buying them in order to coerce the manufacturer to 
ye arae course of action with reference to labor organizations, the 


ect of the combination being to com third parties and strangers 
not to engage in a course of trade except upon conditions which the 


combination im was wi the Sherman Act. In Gompers v. 
Bucks Stove & Co. ( U. S., 418), after citing Loewe v. Lawler, 
this court said (p. 438): ‘But the principle announced by the court 
was gene It e Sherman Act) covered any illegal means by 


pooling arrangemen: 
tion, and whether 
wo! or printed matter.’ 

HT principles are applicable to this situation. Here are whole- 
sale dealers in large numbers engaged in interstate trade upon whom 
pro; to impose as a condition of carrying on that trade that they 
shall not sell in such manner that a local retail dealer may regard 
eh sale as an infringement of his exclusive right to trade, upon 
pain of being reported as an unfair deale 
retail dealers associated with the offended dealer, the purpose being 
to keep the wholesaler from dealing not only with the particular dealer 

rts him, but with all others of the class who ner be informed 
of cies. ‘Section 1 of the act is not confined to voluntary 
restraint, as where persons engaged in interstate trade or commerce 
agree to suppress competition among themselves, but includes as well 
involuntary restraint, as where persons not so engaged conspire to 
nar S action by others, or to create artificial conditions, which neces- 
im or burden the due course of such trade or commerce, or 
restrict the common liberty to engage therein.’ (United States v. 
Patten, 226 U. S., 541.) * * + 

“A retail dealer has the unquestioned right to stop dealing with a 
wholesaler for reasons sufficient to himself, and may do so because 
in trying to oe = 

or the 


them "will 


ht and, conspiring 
o obstruct the free 


tory report circulated among others, actual or 
possible customers of the offenders, he exceeds his lawful rights, and 
such action brings him and those acting with him within the 
demnation of the act of Congress. 

“Tt is to be observed that the foregoing case demonstrates 
that the distinction between the primary and secondary boycotts 
has no place under the Sherman Act, for it was a case of what 
would be termed a primary boycott by those who claim to see 
something in that distinction at common law. 

“This section does not affect in any respect the liability of 
the members of such unions for the unlawful acts of their 
officers and agents, when within the scope of their authority, 
as the same has been established in the Loewe case. Nor does 
it change in any way the rules of evidence by which the unlaw- 
ful nature of such combinations is established. The same 
remain as laid down as follows by the Supreme Court in the 
Retail Lumber Dealers’ case above cited: 


“But it is said that in order to show a combination or conspiracy 
within the Sherman Act some agreement must be shown under whi 

the concerted action is taken. It is elementary, however, that con- 
spiracies are seldom capable of proof by direct testimony and may 
be inferred from the things actually done; and when, in this case, by 
concerted action the names of wholesalers who. are reported as having 


con- 


r to a large number of other 
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made sales to consumers were periodically reported to the other mem- 
bers of the association the conspiracy to accomplish that which was 
the natural consequence of such action may be readily inferred. 

“Nor does this section sanction the existence of, or remove 
from the condemnation of the civil and criminal provisions of 
the Sherman Act, or justify or excuse a conscientious Depart- 
ment of Justice in neglecting to proceed against, such a com- 
bination as the American Federation of Labor, whose constitu- 
tion provides for the declaration of boycotts and establishes a 
vast machine for their prosecution in interstate commerce, and 
directs its executive council to secure the unification of all 
labor organizations so far as to assist each other in making the 
same effective, and whose principles and methods are thus 
accurately described in the following report unanimously 
adopted by its convention of 1905: 

We must recognize the fact that a boycott means war, and to suc- 
cessfully carry on a war we must adopt the tactics that history has 
shown are most successful in war. e greatest master of war has 
said that war was the trade of a barbarian, and the secret of success 
was to concentrate all your forces upon one point of the enemy, the 
weakest if possible. In view of these facts, the committee recommends 
that the State federations and central bodies lay aside minor grievances 
and concentrate their efforts and energies upon the least number of 
‘unfair’ parties or places in their jurisdiction. One would be prefer- 
able. If every available means at the command of the State federa- 
tions and central bodies were concentrated upon one such, and kept up 
until successful, the next on the list would be more readily brought to 
terms, and within a reasonable time none opposed to ‘fair’ wages, 
conditions, or hours but would be brought to see the error of their 
ways and submit to the inevitable. 0 

“The Sherman Antitrust Act, having been enacted under the 
constitutional power of Congress to regulate commerce among 
the States, is of course the supreme law of the land in all 
cases within its purview in every State, Territory, and District, 
and judges of every court, Federal and State, are bound thereby, 
anything in the constitution and laws of any State to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. Since there is nothing in the Clayton 
bill which limits in any way the restraints of that act upon the 
unlawful acts of labor unions or their members, and since it 
goes still further and specifically grants to any person threat- 
ened with irreparable injury from acts forbidden by that act 
injunctive relief, the protection of the individual, whether em- 
ployer or employee, instead of being impaired, is greatly in- 
creased by it. 

“Second. Let us turn next to sections 17, 18, 19, and 20 of 
the bill, which deal with the subject of the issuance of restrain- 
ing orders and injunctions by Federal courts. 

“There is nothing in the first three of those sections which 
would justify any extended comment here. They make no 
material changes in existing law and practice. Such small 
changes as are made are in provisions which are merely 
directory, not mandatory, and which the courts will construe 
as haying been intended by Congress to promote the adminis- 
tration of justice, not to impede it, and to secure the rights of 
all parties. 

“There is, however, one thing about these sections which is 
most noticeable, and that is the total repudiation therein by 
Congress of the contention made before its committees for the 
last 20 years in behalf of the labor unions that the Federal 
courts have no power to enjoin the commission of acts which 
are crimes, and their equally persistent contention that the 
issuance of injunctions by the Federal courts to protect any 
right except property or a property right, defined by them, so 
as to exclude from its meaning the right to do business, the 
right to work, to buy and sell labor, or to seek and obtain em- 
ployment, is a usurpation by those courts which they called 
upon Congress to forbid. The whole scheme of the trades-com- 
mission bill and of the Clayton bill is framed in complete 
negation of the doctrine that courts of equity can not issue 
injunctions except to protect property or property rights, so 
defined, or that they can not enjoin the commission of acts 
which are also crimes. Indeed, what has been so long de- 
nounced as ‘government by injunction’ has been enormously 
extended by these two bills. And sections 21 and 22 of the 
Clayton bill (to be hereafter discussed) specially provide for 
the enforcement of injunctions issued to forbid acts which are 
crimes by penalties of unexampled severity. It has made me, 
who for 10 years have been combating before congressional 
committees the claims of Mr. Gompers and others, that such 
injunctions are in violation of the constitutional rights of the 
citizen and a flat usurpation of power by the Federal courts 
of equity, stare with amazement to find him, at this session of 
Congress, clamoring loudly for the passage of this bill, which 
sanctions and rigorously enforces such injunctions, and threat- 
ening with his political disfavor those who should oppose it. 

“But section 20 of the Clayton bill calls for special remark, 
for it is said to be that section which constitutes ‘labor's bill of 
rights.“ It singles out for special treatment from the vast 
field of cases over which, by the Constitution and laws of the 


United States, the Federal courts have jurisdiction those only 
which are between employers and employees, or between em- 
ployees, or between persons employed and persons seeking 
employment where such relations actually exist at the time suit 
is bronght and an injunction is applied for, which suits involve 
or grow out of disputes concerning terms and conditions of 
employment. 

“Suits between parties who previously sustained those rela- 
tions but have ended them, and suits between either of said 
parties and outsiders are not covered by this section. Suits 
between an employer and his ex-employees who have struck 
and boycott cases generally are excluded from this section. Ap- 
parently also the class of cases to which the section relates is 
still further limited by being confined to suits between the speci- 
fied parties brought to prevent irreparable injury to tangible 
property or property rights, because the application for an in- 
junction in the specified cases must describe ‘ with particularity’ 
the property or property right to be protected by the injunction. 
But whether this last limitation on the class is intended or 
not, it is clear that suits to protect other rights between such 
specified parties, and suits between either of such parties and 
outsiders to protect property or other rights, and suits between 
parties who have previously sustained the relations specified 
but have terminated them, are not included in the prohibition 
against the issuance of injunctions addressed to the Federal 
courts in this section. The legislative history of this section 
shows that these exemptions were intentionally made. 

“And in the very limited class of cases to which the prohibi- 
tious of the section are confined by its terms, what are the acts 
which the Federal courts are prohibited by this section from 
enjoining? They are any act or acts which might lawfully be 
done in the absence of such dispute, including the lawful ter- 
mination of the relation of employment, the lawful recom- 
mending, advising, or persuading others by peaceful means to 
terminate employment, the lawful attending at any place where 
it is lawful to be for the purpose of peacefully obtaining or 
communicating information, the lawful peaceful, persuasion of 
any person to work or to abstain from working, the lawful ceas- 
ing to patronize or employ any party to such dispute, and the 
lawful recommending, advising, or persuading others by peace- 
ful and lawful means so to do, the lawful paying or giving to 
or withholding from any person engaged in such dispute any 
strike benefits or other moneys or things of value, and the law- 
ful assembling in a peaceable and lawful manner. It is these 
acts which the Federal courts are forbidden to enjoin in the 
limited classes of cases specified in this section, and which 
Shall not be considered or held to be violations of any law of 
the United States.“ 

“Since the injunctive power of the Federal courts of equity 
has always been limited to the prevention of irreparable injury 
from unlawful acts, it will be at once seen that this section 
docs not change in the least the existing law, that it is merely 
a legislative construction of the law as already declared by the 
courts, and that ‘labor's rights,’ like those of everybody else, 
are secured to it not by this section, but by the Federal and 
State constitutions and laws of long standing passed in pur- 
suance of both. The section merely provides that in the specl- 
fied suits between the parties named acts which would be law- 
ful when no ‘dispute concerning terms and conditions of em- 
ployment’ existed between them shall not be enjoined or consid- 
ered or held to be violations of any law of the United States. 

“That this is what the section means is shown by the history 
of the times, to which the courts will look in construing it. It 
was passed by a Democratic Congress in literal performance of 
the following platform pledge of the Democratic Party in 1908 
and repeated verbatim in 1912. 

Questions of puea practice have arisen, especially in connection 
with industrial disputes. We believe that the parties to all judicial 
proceedings should treated with rigid impartiality, and that injune- 
ions should not issue in any cases in which injunctions would not ue 
if no industrial dispute were involved. 

“This declaration, it is well known, was inspired and, per- 
haps, was drawn by Mr. Gompers, who has never ceased for 
the past 10 years to assert before committees of Congress and 
in public addresses everywhere and in the magazine of which 
he is the editor that precisely that discrimination by the 
Federal courts existed, and that what he demanded was that it 
should be legislated against, until he had caused multitudes 
to believe it was true, and perhaps had come to believe it 
himself. 


“That this is the meaning of the section is also shown by 
its legislative history. The reports of the committees and 
even the debates in Congress show that there was no intention 
of legalizing anything which was then illegal, but only to 
legislatively declare what was then legal. That the several 


acts specified in this section might be unlawful under certain 
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,circumstanees was not denied, and the principles laid down by 
the Supreme Court in Aiken v. Wisconsin (195 U. S., 194) were 
recognized. 

“No conduct ustify possib 
schemes of ety por ym 7 E 3 
tionally Pg eaten of acts or omissions may be made a step in a criminal 

and if a step in a criminal plot, neither its Innocence nor the 
— itution is sufficient to prevent the punishment of the plot by 

That this is the meaning of the section is also shown by the 
fact that if it had been the intention of Congress thereby to 
amend the existing statutes of the United States it would have 
repealed thereby the civil-service laws prohibiting the discharge, 
without cause, of the 200,000 employees in the various depart- 
ments of the Government, the most vital provisions of the inter- 
state-commerce aet, both as to the carriers and their employees 
in doing the work imposed upon them by it, under severe pen- 
alties, and the Sherman Antitrust Act, both as to employers and 
employees, which act the committees declared that they had 
left unchanged by the Clayton bill. 

That this is the meaning of the section fs further shown by 
the fact that any other construction of it would render it plainly 
unconstitutional, and the courts in construing it will not as- 
sume that it was the intention of Congress to pass laws that 
are invalid. The laws ereating the courts of the United States 
give them general jurisdiction, concurrent with the courts of 
the several States, of all cases, at law or in equity, where the 
matter in demand exceeds $5,900 in amount, arising under the 
Jaws of the United States, and of controversies between citi- 
zeus of different States of like amount. And the fifth amend- 
ment of the Federal Constitution expressly declares that no 
person shall be deprived of his property without due process 
of law. Under the Constitution and laws of the United States 
the citizens who are parties to the several suits mentioned in 
this section have the inalienable right to resort to the Federal 
courts of equity for protection of their property when assailed 
by any or all of the aets specifically enumerated therein, since 
by such acts such courts have heretofore uniformly held that 
property and property rights may be unlawfully injured and 
destroyed. Congress could not by a legislative fiat declaring 
that the injurious acts destructive of property were not unlaw- 
ful deprive them of their property. It would violate the fifth 
amendment of the Federal Constitution. Such a construction 
would also render the section invalid, because it would invade 
the judicial power of the Federal courts of equity, which the 
Constitution declares shall extend to all cases and controversies 
over which, by the statutes of their creation, they are given 
jurisdiction. For a statute to say that a court shall have 
equitable jurisdiction over a certain case or controversy, and 
then for another statute to deny it, the power to judicially con- 
strue previously existing statutes, and also the fundamental 
essential power to issue and enforce the usual and necessary 
process required by its jurisdiction, would be a direct invasion 
by Congress of the judicial department of the Government and 
totally void. 

“Tt would require a treatise to fully elucidate all this, but I 
have already extended this communication too long and must 
hurry to its conclusion. 

“Third and lastly, let us take up sections 21, 22, 23, 24, and 

25, which contain the regulations of the bill relating to con- 
tempts of the Federal courts. These are confined within such 
a narrow compass that it is difficult to conceive of a case to 
which they will apply. They are in terms expressly limited to 
instances of disobedience by a person, not in the presence of the 
court, or so near thereto as to obstruct the administration of 
Justice, of some lawful writ, process, order, rule, deeree, or 
command ef a Federal district court or of any court of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, not entered in a suit brought or prosecuted 
by or in behalf of the United States, which order, etc., forbids 
him to do any act or thing which is of such a character, if done 
by him, as would constitute also a criminal offense under any 
statute of the United States, or under the laws of the State 
where committed. Every other act of contempt than this one, 
so specified, is expressly, specifically, and in terms excepted 
from the regulations prescribed. Since the Supreme Court has 
held that every act of disobedience of an order, wherever com- 
mitted, which obstructs the administration of justice in a court 
is committed ‘so near thereto as to obstruct the administra- 
. tion of justice,’ that it is the disobedience which obstructs, and 
that the place where it occurs is unimportant, whether near by 
or 1.500 miles away, and legally cuts no figure, it would seem 
that the very exceptions made cut out from the regulations pre- 
scribed every case of contempt which their terms cover. 

“But assuming that there may hereafter arise some act of 
disobedience which does fall within the regulations of these 

sections, what changes, if any, do they make in the existing 


law and practice relating to the trial and punishment of it as 
a contempt? None whatever when such contempt occurs in any 
suit, not within the purview of this act,’ which, by the other 
provisions of the bill, confines the regulations of these sections 
to those cases only which are brought under the antitrust laws, 
sa possibly: the limited elass of labor eases mentioned in sec- 

on 20. 

“As to the cases within the purview of this act, section 22 
provides that such trial may be by the court or, upon demand 
of the aecused, by a jury, in which latter event the court may 
impanel a jury from the jurors then in attendance, or the court 
or the judge thereof in chambers may cause a sufficient. number 
of jurors to be selected and summoned, as provided by law, to 
attend at the time and place, at which time a jury shall be 
selected and impaneled as upon a trial for a misdemeanor; and 
such trial shall conform, as near as may be, to the practice in 
criminal cases prosecuted by indictment or upon information. 

“An attentive consideration of these various provisions will 
show that the decision whether the trial is to be by the court 
or jury is left within the discretion of the court, as it always 
has been, and that the proceedings at the trial, if a jury trial 
is had, will not differ from those heretofore pursued, and which 
are well shown in the case of In re Steiner (195 Fed., 303), in 
which Judge Lacombe made the following order: 

The cause will be taken up for a hearing on Monday, 27th, at 10.30 
a.m, As there may be conflicting testimony which will, resent a ques- 
tion of fact as to what was or was not done, there will be a jury in 
attendance to whom may be submitted such concrete questions of fact 
as may at the time seem desirable. This does not mean that the whole 
Soare a whine toate e, 2 ‘ef su oppiaine 
witnesses is truthfully sta ki the fact. 8 

“That the provisions of these sections in regard to a jury 
trial are permissive and not mandatory is shown by the history 
of the times. They were passed by a Democratic Congress in 
pursuance of a party pledge made in 1908 and repeated in 1912, 
as follows: 

„We reiterate the pledge of our national platforms of 1896 and 1904 ` 
in favor of the measure which passed the United States Senate in 1896, 
Ing sleet it yal Cotes a" tong Yor a IS 
in cases of indirect contempt, Oe Ae! 

The measure’ here referred to was the bill unanimously re- 
ported on May 4, 1896, by the Senate Judiciary Committee, 
through Senator David B. Hill, which contained the following 
provision as to the trial of all cases of indirect contempt: 

“But such trial shall be by the court, or, in discretio. 
on pata of the aecused, a trial by See cae be nad as in 7 5 eri * 


„This measure, as thus reported, passed the Senate on June 
10, 1896, in the closing hours of the session, when there were 
only a few Senators present and in the midst of the hurry and 
confusion usual at such a time, but with an amendment thereto 
forced into it by two Senators, not members of the committee 
and not Democrats, striking out the words ‘in its discretion’ 
and the word ‘may’ and inserting in place of it the word 
‘shall’ This amendment was not considered to be a part of 
‘the measure” which the Democratic convention approved of. 
For the provision as reported by the Senate committee the 
Democratic Party has since always stood, and on May 28, 1900, 
when the Alaska Civil Code was pending before the House of 
Representatives, the Democratic Party in Congress offered ‘ the 
measure’ as a whole as an amendment with this provision in it, . 
as reported by the Senate Judiciary Committee, as covering the 
whole subject of the trial of all cases of contempt, and, falling 
in this, actually forced the above-quoted provision that the trial 
shall be by the court, or, in its discretion, upon application of 
the accused, a trial by jury may be had as in any criminal case,’ 
into section 612 of the code. 

“On that occasion Congressman CHARLES L. BARTLETT, of 
Georgia, himself an enragé against the Federal courts, but thor- 
oughly versed in Democratic doctrines, said: 

“The amendment I have offered to this section, Mr. Chairman, is the 
Senate bill passed by that body June 10, 1896. It was reported from 
the Senate committee over which at that time presided the senior 
Senator from Massachusetts, Mr. Hoar. It was reported by the then 
Senator from New York, Mr. Hill, upon investigation, after a resolu- 
tion had been offered in the Senate and referred to the Judiciary Com- 
mittee of the Senate, instructing them to inquire and report such bill 
as they might deem suitable to meet the difficulties and oppression and 
wrong that existed in the United States courts when men were ar- 

charged with contempt, in having violated injunctions of the 
courts, to give to such aceu persons the ight of trial by jury. 

„This bill was reported enrly in May, 1896. It was discussed before 
the Senate of the United States on various occasions by Senator Hill 
and other Senators; and no one in that body ever raised bis voice 
a it except the Senator from 8 Mr. Platt, and the 
Senator from 0 Mr. Mitchell. Finally, on the 10th day of June, 
1896, this bill which 1 have offered as an 5 the Proposition 
now g was adopted by the Senate of the United States without 
division. So far as the record of the Senate is concerned, no one ap- 
pears to have voted against it; and no one ever opposed it upon the 
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met ot 18 . have said, the Senator from Oregon and * Now, as early as May: 1895, just one year before Senator 
e Senator from Connecticut. > de ; 
“When the Democratic convention met at Chicago, in 1896. it de. Hill reported from the Judiciary Committee the bill which it 


had so carefully considered, the Supreme Court, in the Debs 
case, One hundred and fifty-eighth United States, page 504, 
which decision was before the committee, had said this: 

“The power of the court to make an order carries with it the equal 
power to punish for a disobedience of that order, and inqu — to 
the question of disobedience has been, from time immemorial, the 
special function of the court. And this is no technical rule. In order 
that a court may compel obedience to its orders it must have the right 
to inquire whether there has been any disobedience thereof. To submit 
the question of disobedience to another, tribunal, be it a jury or another 
court, would operate to deprive the proceeding of half its efficiency. 

“This decision was followed at intervals by the numerous 
decisions of that court to the same effect, until in May, 1911, it 
decided the case of Gompers v. Bucks Stove & Range Co. (221 
U. S., 450), in which it specifically laid down the law as fol- 
lows: 

“The power of the courts to punish for contempt is a 8 and 
integral part of the independence of the judiciary and is absolutely 
essential to the performance of the duties imposed upon them by law. 
Without it they are mere boards of arbitration, whose N and 
decrees would be only advisory. If a party can make himself a judge 
of the validity. of orders which haye been issued and by his own act 
of disobedience set them aside, then are the courts impotent, and what 
the Constitution now fittingly calls the judicial power of the United 
States’ would be a mere mockery.. This power ‘has been uniformly 
held to be necessary to the protection of the court from insults and 
oppressions, while in the o ary exercise of its duties, and to enable 
it to enforce its judgments and orders necessary to the due administra- 
tion of law and the protection of the rights of suitors.’ Bessette v. 
Conkey (194 U. S., 324, 337). There has been general recognition of 
the fact that the courts are clothed with this power and must be 
authorized to exercise it without referring the issues of fact or law 
to another tribunal or to a jury in the same tribunal. For if there was 
no such authority in the first instance, there would be no power to 
enforce its orders if they were disregarded in such e e. in- 
vestigation. Without authority to act promptly and independently, 
the courts could not administer public justice or enforce the rights of 
private litigants. Bessette v. Conkey (194 U. S., 337). Congress, in 
recognition of the necessity of the case, has also declared (Rey. Stat., 
725) that the courts of the United States ‘shall have power to punish 
by fine or imprisonment contempts of their authority, including dis- 
8 to any lawful order of the said courts.’ i 


“Tt is not probable that the authors of these sections, with 
all this before them, used the word ‘may’ as equivalent of the 
word ‘shall’ or that they intended to make trial by jury in con- 
tempt cases compulsory in any instance. Moreover, that they 
gave full heed to the suggestions of the court and appreciated 
the folly of disregarding them is shown by the provisions of 
section 24, by which they limited even the provisions which per- 
mitted such trials by jury to such narrow compass that it is 
difficult to find a case within them. Indeed, this section evinces 
a profound distrust of jury trials in such cases, and I here 
quote it, as follows: r 

“ Sec, 24, That prr Fea contained shall be construed to relate 
to contempts committed in the presence of the court, or so near thereto 
as to obstruct the administration of justice, nor to contempts commit- 
ted in disobedience of any lawful t, process, order, rule, decree, or 
command entered in any suit or action brought or prosecuted in the 
name of, or in behalf of, the United States; but the same, and all 
other cases of contempt not specifically embraced within section 21 of 
this act, may be punished in conformity to the usages at law and in 
equity now prevailing. 

“Many other considerations could be adduced, drawn from 
the interpretation of such language by the Supreme Court and 
by other courts in contempt and other cases, and from the use of 
other expressions in these sections, such as this, such trials shall 
conform as near as may be to the practice in criminal cases,’ 
which the Supreme Court has held to mean that the matter to 
which they apply is left within the discretion of the court. But 
‘enough has been said, I think, to satisfy anyone that the exist- 
ing law as to the mode of trial is unchanged by these sections 
of the bill. 

“There is, however, in these sections, a provision which does 
change the existing law and greatly increases the severity of 
the punishment which may be inflicted upon those who violate 
the injunctions of the courts in the cases to which these sec- 
tions are supposed to apply. Under section 22 the court is at 
liberty to imprison the accused for n period of six months, and 
also to fine him $1,000, payable to the United States, and to 
further fine him in amounts equal to the damage which his 
contempt has caused to the complainant or any other party, and 
to order that he stand committed until such fines are paid. 
This is an enormous extension of the power of the Federal 
courts in contempt cases of this character, for heretofore their 
power to punish for contempt has been limited to a simple fine 
or imprisonment of the offender. 

“ In conclusion, in order to emphasize by contrast the harm- 
_lessness 5 the repies embodied in the various sections of the 

* Clayton bill herein discussed, by comparison with the provisions 
2 C which there vistas of the other bills for which it is a substitute, und to show the 
escape. : I Importance of opposing it, I append- hereto the short but com- 


au in favor of the bill to which I have called attention in this 
anguage : 

7 ve denounce the arbitrary interferenco by Federal authority in 
local affairs as a violation of the Constitution of the United States and 
a crime against free institutions, and we especially object to govern- 
ment by. injunction as a new and highly dangerous form of oppression, 
by which Federal judges, in contempt of the laws of the United States 
and rights of the citizens, become legislators, judges, and executioners, 
and we approve of the bill passed at the last session of the United States 
Senate and now pending in the House of Representatives, relative to 
5 of court, providing for trials by jury in certain cases of 
contempt.’ $ 

“That action of the Democratic Party was heralded from the stump 
in the 3 campaign by many Republicans and others who 
opposed the ocratic nominee as being a plank for ‘free riot” and 
*an assault upon the courts.’ And yet the very bill which the Senate 
Judiciary Committee reported and indorsed and the passage of which it 
asked had, on the 10th of June, 1896, passed the Senate of the United 
States without a division, and had received the approval of every 
Democratic Senator there, and had been opposed by only two Repub- 
lican Senators. It was reported from the committee presided over by 
the distinguished Senator from Massachusetts, Mr. Ioar, advocated 
ed the Senator from New York, Mr. Hill, time and time again upon 
the floor of the Senate, and but two Senators, Republican or otherwise, 
raised their volces nst it. 4 

“It is this bill, thus passed by the Senate of the United States, thus 

advocated almost unanimously by the Senate of the United States, thus 
approved: by the Democratic convention of Chicago in 1896, which I 
have presented as an amendment to this bill and asked that it be 
adopted, It does not meet the demands of justice in every particular, 
but is far better than the present law. 
The aforesaid planks in the Democratic platforms are to be 
interpreted, also, in the light of the other declarations in the 
platforms of 1908 and 1912, regarding the purposes of the party 
toward the courts, which were as follows: 

The courts of justice are the bulwark of our liberties, and we yield 
to none in our pu to uphold their dignity. Our has given to 
the bench a Jon e of distinguished justices who have ad to the 
respect in which this department must be zealously maintained. We 
resent the attempt of the Republican Party to raise a false issue re- 
specting the judiciary. It is an unjust reflection upon a great body 
of our citizens to assume that they lack respect for the courts. 

“It is the function of the courts to interpret the laws which the 


mic, social, or politi- 
geb e i's out daty fo chango them” ae omiy banis upon wich 
the integrity of our courts can stand is that of unswerving justice 
and protection of life, personal liberty, and property: If judicial 
processes may be abused, we should guard them against abuse. 

“ When the Democratic Party finally got control of the lower 
House of Congress in 1911, the majority prepared and passed a 
bill regulating contempt proceedings which failed in the Senate. 
The Judiciary Committee, which had charge of the matter, had 
before it 11 bills relating to that matter, every one of which 
contained the positive requirement that in all cases of indirect 
contempt ‘a trial by jury shall be had as in criminal cases.’ 
One of these bills was introduced by Mr. Clayton himself at the 
instance of the labor unions, whose counsel had prepared it. 
Moreover, during this entire period innumerable bills to secure 
trials by jury in cases of indirect contempt had been introduced, 
at the instance of the labor unions, in the legislatures of nearly 
all the States, some of which were actually put upon the statute 
books in a few States, and every one of these bills use the im- 
perative word ‘shall’ instead of the word ‘may’ in the pro- 
vision for the trial by jury in such cases, All of this was well 
known to the Senate and House committees, it having been 
brought to their attention by the opponents of such legislation. 

“When the Democratic majority prepared and reporied its 
bill in 1912 it deliberately rejected the word ‘shall’ contained 
in the bills which had been before it, and in all other bills 
which had ever been drawn to make a trial by jury compulsory, 
and inserted in lien of it the permissive word ‘ may.’ 

“Moreover, during this entire period the Supreme Court of 
the United States and the supreme courts of many States were 
rendering decision after decision to the effect that the require- 
ment of a trial by jury in such cases would not only be de- 
structive of the independence of the judiciary and of its power 
to protect itself from insults and to secure obedience to its 
orders, but also that, to say the least, it would be of very 
doubtful constitutionality, because invasive of the independence 
of the judiciary. : 

“The Supreme Court in construing these sections will as- 
sume that Congress intelligently made this change, ‘and par- 
ticularly that it heeded its suggestions, in this respect, so often 
made in its decisions, for the purpose of avoiding such doubts 
as to their constitutionality and a conflict with that court. 

“This principle of construction was adopted by the Supreme 
Court in Lincoln v. U. S. (202 U. S., 498), in which it said: 


“Moreover, the act of July, 1902, was passed with full knowledge 
and after careful consideration of the decisions of this court, and Con- 
gress was aware that grave doubts, at least, had been thrown upon its 

wer to ratify n tax under circumstances like the present. De Lima v. 

idwell (182 U. S., 199. 200). This affords a special reason for bè- 
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prehensive and drastic Pearre bill, which the unions have all 
along wanted and intend yet to get enacted into law: 


“Sec. 1. That no restraining order or injunction shall be granted by 
any court of the Unfted-States, or a judge, or the judges thereof, in 
any ease between an employer and an employee, or between employers 
and employees, or between employees, or between persons emplo to 
labor and persons seeking employment as laborers, or involving or 
growing out ofen dispute concerning terms ‘or conditions of employ- 
ment unless 8 to prevent irreparable injury to property, or to 
a property right of the party making the application, for which injury 
there is no adequate remedy at law; and such property or property 
right must be particularly described in thé application, which must be 
in writing and sworn to by the applicant or by his, her, or its agent or 
attorney. And for the 1 of this act no right to continue the 
relation of employer and employee or to assume or create such rela- 
tion with any particular person or 8 or at all, or to carry on 
business of any particular kind, or any particular place, or at all, 
shall be construed, held, considered, or treated as property or as con- 
stituting a property right. 

“ Sec, 2. at in cases arising in the courts of the United States or 
coming before said courts, or before any judge, or the judges thereof, 
no agreement between two or more persons concerning the terms or 
conditions of employment of labor, or the assumption or creation or 
termination of any relation between employer and employee, or concern- 
ing any act or g to be done or not to be done with reference to or 
involving or growing out of a labor dispute shall constitute a con- 
spira¢y or other criminal offense or be punished or prosecuted as such 
unless the act or thing agreed to be done or not to be done would be 
unlawful if done by a single individual, nor shall the entering into or 
the carrying out of any such agreement be restrained or enjoined unless 
such act or thing agreed to be done would be subject to be restrained 
or enjoined under the provisions, limitations, and defmition contained 
in the ‘first section of this act. 

“Spe. 3. That all acts and parts of acts in conflict with the provi- 
sions of this act are hereby repealed. 


„DANIEL Davenport, General Counsel.” 
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SPEECH 25 
HON. CHARLES F. CURRY, 


OF CALIFORNIA, 
In rue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Friday, October 9, 1914. 


Mr. CURRY. Mr. Speaker, the so-called ship-registry act, 
approved August 18 of this year, which act provides for the 
admission of foreign-built ships to American registry for the 
foreign trade, and the issuing by the President under the au- 
thority of said act of an Executive order on September 4, 1914, 
suspending for two years the provisions of the law requiring 
survey inspection and measurement by United States officers 
of foreign-built ships admitted to American registry under said 
act and suspending for a period of seven years on such ships so 
admitted the provisions of the law requiring watch officers to 
be citizens of the United States, were, in my opinion, un- 
necessary and ill advised. 

The enactment of the law and the issuing of the Executive 
order may have been dictated by patriotic motives, but in the 
putting of the law and the Executive order into practical op- 
eration by the owners of foreign ships taking advantage of the 
law, patriotism plays a yery subordinate part to and is, in fact, 
completely dominated by commercialism, as I shall attempt to 
show in my remarks. 

Intrusting the protection and the honor of the American flag 
that is permitted to float over such a ship so admitted to 
American registry into the custody of her master who is a 
citizen or a subject of a foreign country certainly can not be 
called patriotic. But that is not the worst of it; none of the 
officers and none of the crew are required to be American citi- 
zens. The foreign officers and foreign crews of such a ship 
may retain their positions on the ship without being required 
to swear allegiance to our country and our flag. In the event 
of war could this country depend on their allegiance and 
loyalty? And yet official notice has been given that no Ameri- 
can citizen need apply for a position on the newly created 
uninspected foreign-built American merchant marine engaged 
in the foreign trade, in pursuance of the exercise of authority 
conferred upon the President of the United States by the act of 
Congress approved August 18, 1914, entitled “An act to provide 
for the admission of foreign-built ships to American registry 
for the foreign trade, and for other purposes,” which act reads 
as follows: l f 

Be it enacted, etc., That the words “not more than 5 years old at 
the time they apply for registry“ in section 5 of the act entitled “An 
act to provide for the opening, maintenance, pro on, and operation 


of the Panama Canal, and the sanitation and government of the Canal 
Zone,“ are here 


by repeat 1 8 
Sec. 2. That the President of the United States is hereby authorized, 


whenever in his discretion the needs of foreign commerce may require, 


‘officers within 


to suspend by order, so far and for such length of time as he may deem 
desirable, the provisions of law prescribing that all the watch officers 
of vessels of the United States registered for foreign trade shall be 
citizens of the United States. 

Under like conditions, in like manner, and to like extent the Presi- 
dent of the United States is also hereby authorized to suspend the pro- 
visions of the law ulring survey, inspection, and measurement by 
officers of the United States of foreign-bullt vessels admitted to Amer- 
ican mesur under this act. 

Sec. 3. is act shall take effect immediately. 

Approved, August 18, 1914. 


Upon being vested with the legai power to do so, the Presi- 
dent lost no time, but proceeded forthwith and issued the fol- 
lowing— 

EXECUTIVE ORDER. 
SEPTEMBER 4, 1914. 

In pursuance of the authority conferred upon the President of the 
United States by section 2 of the act approved August 18, 1914, en- 
tilled “An act to provide for the admission of foreign-built ships to 
American registry for the foreign trade, and for other purposes,” it is 
1 ordered: 

1, That the provisions of the law preseribing that the watch offi- 
cers of vessels of the United States stered for foreign trade shail be 
citizens of the United States, are hereby suspended, so far and for such 
length of time as is herein provided, namely, all foreign-built ships 
which shall be admitted to the United States registry under said act 
may retain the watch officers employed thereon, without regard to citi- 
zenship, for seven years from this date, and such watch officers shall 
be eligible for promotion, Any vacancy occurring among such watch 
wo years from this date may be filled without regard 
to citizenship, but any vacancies which may occur thereafter shall be 
filled by a watch officer who is a citizen of the United States. 

2. That the provisions of law requiring survey, inspection, and 
measurement, by officers of the United States, of foreign-built ships 
admitted to United States registry under said act are hereby suspended 
for two years from this date. 

Wooprow WILsox. 


By the actions of the President of the United States in sus- 
pending the inspection laws for the term of two years the fol- 
lowing sections of the United States Revised Stafutes become 
null and void for that period on all vessels admitted to American 
registry under the provisions of the act approved August 18, 
1914. Section 5 of the Panama Canal act is not suspended tu 
so far that the local inspectors of steam vessels shall, upon 
application before the issue of a register, inspect the vessels 
so far as may be necessary to determine if the vessel's hull is 
iu such a condition that she can carry dry and perishable cargo 
with safety. 

The following sections are suspended: 

Section 4417 of the Revised Statutes reads in part as fol- 
lows: 

Src. 4417. The local in tors shall, ence in every year at least, 
carefully ins the huli of every steam vessel within their respective 
districts and shall satisfy themselves that every such vessel so sub- 
mitted to their inspection is of a structure suitable for service in which 
she is to be employed, has suitable accommodations for passengers and 
the crew, and is in a condition to warrant the belief that she may be 
used in navigation as a steamer with safety to life, and that all the 
requirements of law in poy to fires, boats, pumps, hose. life pre- 
servers, floats, anchors, les, and other tnings are faithfully com- 
plied with; and if they deem it expedient they may direct the vessel 
to be put in motion, and may adopt any other suitable means to test 
her sufficiency and that of her equipment. Whenever any inspector or 
assistant inspector shall, in the performance of his duty, find on board 
any vessel subject to the provisions of this title, as part of the re- 
quired equipment thereof, any equipment, machinery, apparatus, or ap- 
pliances not conforming to the uirements of law he shall uire 
the same to be placed in proper condition by the owner or master of the 
said vessel, if possible; and if said inspector or assistant inspector 
shall find on board any such vessel any life preservers or fire hose 
so defective as to be incapable of repair he shall require that the same 
be destroyed in his presence by such owner or master. And in any 
of the foregoing cases local inspectors by whom or under whose super- 
vision said vessel is then being in: ed shall have power to enforce 
the foregoing requirements by revo! the certificate of the said vessel 
and by refusing to issue a new certificate to the said vessel until the 
said requirements shall have been fully complied with or until such 
action of the local inspectors shall have been reversed— 


And so forth. 
Section 4418 of the Revised Statutes reads in part as follows: 


Sec, 4418. The local inspectors shall also inspect the boilers and 
their appurtenances in all steam vessels before the same shall be used, 
and once, at least, in every year thereafter, and shall subject all boilers 
to the hydrostatic pressure, All such vessels shall comply with the 
following requirements, namely: That the boilers are well made, of good 
and suitable material; that the openings for the passage of water and 
steam, respectively, and all pipes and tubes exposed to heat are of 
proper dimensions and free from obstructions; that the spaces between 
and around the flues are sufficient; that fines, boilers, furnaces, safety 
valves, fusible plugs, low-water indicators, feed-water apparatus, gauge 
cocks, steam gauges, water and steam pipes connecting boilers, means 


ol prevention of sparks and flames from fire doors, low-water gauges, 


means of removing mud and sediment from boilers, and all other such 
machinery and appurtenances thereof are of such construction, shape, 
condition, arrangement, and material that the same may be safely em- 
ployed in the service proposed without peril to life; and the local in- 
spectors shall satisfy themselves by thorough examination that said 
requirements of law and regulations in regard thereto have been fully 
complied with. No boiler or flue pipe, nor any of the connections there- 
with; shall be approved which is made in whole or in part of bad 
material or is unsafe in its form or dangerous from defective workman- 
ship, age, use, or other cause— 


And so forth. s 
In order for an American-built, American-officered, and Amer- 
ican-manned vessel to obtain a certificate of inspection she must 
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first be inspected by the United States Steamboat-Inspection 
Service and comply with all the requirements of law, as set 
forth in the two preceding sections of the Revised Statutes. 
But the foreign-built, foreign-officered, and foreign-manned ves- 
sels admitted to American registry under the act approved 
August 18, 1914, and by Executive order are made immune 
from inspection for two years and all the provisions contained 
in the preceding sections. Section 5 of the Panama Canal act 
provides that the hulls of vessels admitted under the act are 
required to be inspected in order to determine if the vessel is in 
such a condition that she can carry dry and perishable cargo 
with safety. That section is not suspended. 

Many of the vessels and their equipments that are being ad- 
mitted under the act are of such an age that great precaution 
should be taken in the matter of inspection; but no inspection 
is required of their boilers, boats, pumps, hose, life preservers, 
floats, anchors, cables; and other life-saving appliances and 
equipments, or to determine whether or not they have suitable 
accommodations for passengers and crew or that they are in a 
condition to warrant the belief that they may be navigated 
with safety. 

The two preceding sections most vitally affect the safety of 
life at sea. The lives of the crew, according to the ethics of 
the sea, are a secondary consideration, but the lives of passen- 
gers, and more particularly of women and innocent children, 
who may take passage on vessels admitted to American registry 
under the act are paramount and should be considered before 
property, no matter how valuable the cargo. 

It is evident that neither Congress nor the people realize the 
seriousness of the suspension of the United States steamboat- 
inspection laws on foreign-built vessels admitted to American 
registry. It seems to have escaped attention that such sus- 
pension endangers the lives of the traveling public as well as 
those of the crew. 

At the time the steamers Titanic, Monroe, Empress of Ireland, 
and many others were lost the public and press demanded, in 
the interest of safety of life at sea, that Congress enact laws 
that would tend to prevent and would at least minimize the 
dangers of a repetition of such horrible disasters in the future. 
The answer to the public demand was the enactment of the law 
giving the President of the United States discretionary power to 
suspend by order the provisions of the law requiring survey, 
inspection, and measurement by officers of the United States of 
foreign-built vessels admitted to American registry. Exercis- 
ing the power conferred, the President of the United States, on 
the 4th day of September, 1914, suspended the law for a term 
of two years from the date of such order on all vessels admitted 
to American registry under the act, thereby increasing, in place 
of decreasing, the dangers to life at sea. 

The passenger vessels that are being admitted to American 
registry under the act were. while sailing under a foreign flag, 
out of the ports of the United States, subject to inspection, 
and were inspected by the officials of the United States Steam- 
boat Inspection Service, but when admitted to American reg- 
istry they are not required to undergo inspection for the period 
of two years, being exempted by executive order of the Presi- 
dent, in accordance with the discretionary authority vested in 
him by law. Is this right, is it just, is it humane? It is pos- 
sible the President may have acted under misinformation, that 
he may bave been deceived. 

Section 4421 of the Revised Statutes reads in part as follows: 


Sec. 4421. When the inspection of steam vessels is completed and the 
— ig approve the vessel and her equipment throughout they shall 
make and subscribe a certificate to the co or or other chief officer of 


supervising pea eed Such certificate shall be verified by oaths of 
ng it before the chief officer of the customs of the dis- 
trict or any other person competent by law to administer oaths. If 


the reason for their 
eves the inspector shall 
subscribe a temporary certificate, which shall set forth 
substantially the fact of such inspection and approval, and shall de- 
liver the same to master or owner of the vessel, and shall keep a 
copy thereof on file in their office. No vessel required to be 

under the provisions of this title shall be navigated without having on 
posa — „ regular certificate of inspection or such temporary 
ce! cate, etc. 


Section 4423 of the Revised Statutes reads in part as follows: 


Suc. 4423, Every collector or other chief officer of the customs shall 
retain on file all or 1 certificates of the inspectors required to be de- 
livered to him, and shall e to the master or owner of the vessel 
thercin named three certi copies thereof, two of which shall be 
placed by such master or owner in conspicuous places in the vessel 
where they will be 1 likely to be observed by passengers and others, 
and there kept at all times, framed under glass, and the other shall be 
88 oy ce master or owner as evidence of the authority thereby 
conferred, etc. 


Section 4424 of the Revised Statutes provides: 


Src. 4424. Whenever - aran is received on board any steam 
vessel not having the copies of the certificate of approval 


to the provisions 
ted States, shall not 
have in her service and on board such 


tion of the } 5 
If any such v is deprived of the services of any number of the 
crew without the consent, fault, or collusion of the master, owner, or 
rested in vessel may proceed on her 


crew 
of the vessel at her tination, he shall be liable to a penalty of $50. 
If the vessel shall not be manned as provided in this act, owner 
shall be liable to a penalty of $100 or, in case of an insufficient num- 
ber of licensed officers, to a penalty of $500. * * * 


Section 4464 of the Revised Statutes reads as follows: 

Sec. 4464. The Inspectors shall state in every certificate of inspection 
granted to steamers carrying passengers, other than ferryboats, the 
number of passengers of each class that any such steamer has ac- 
commodations for and can carry with prudence and safety. 

Section 4465 of the Revised Statutes reads as follows: 


Sec. 4465. It shall not be lawful to take on board of any steamer a 
greater number of passengers than is stated in the certificate of inspec- 
tion, and for every violation of this provision the master or owner 
shall be liable, to any 581 suing for the same, to forfelt the amount 
a passage money and $10 for each passenger beyond the number 
owed. 


Vessels admitted under the act are not subject to the fore- 
going inspection laws of the United States, therefore they are 
not required to have a certificate of inspection and they can 
carry an unlimited number of passengers without being liable 
to any penalty, as there would be no violation of law as pro- 
vided in the two preceding sections. 

Section 4488 of the Revised Statutes reads, in part, as follows: 

Sec, 4488. Every steamer navigating the ocean or any lake, bay, or 


sound of the United States shall be provided with such numbers of 
lifeboats, rafts, life preservers, linge Edn projectiles and the 
means of propelling mom, and arent as will best secure the safety of 
att agit avin such vessel case of ease — aries sea- 
go vessel en passengers, and every such vessel nav g an 
of the northern or northwestern lakes, shall have the lifeboats requi 

by law, provided with suitable boat-disengaging appara 80 ar- 
ranged as to allow such boats to be safely launched while such vessels 
are under speed or otherwise, and so as to allow such disengaging 
apparatus to be o ted by one person, Gisengaging both ends of the 
boat simultaneously from the tackles by whi t may be lowered to 
the water. the board of supervising i rs shall fix and 
e 3 rules nee xen — — . 
joa ra e preservers, line-carry! projectiles an means 
of propelling them, and drags that shall be used on such vessels, and 
also the character and Sy apt of pumps or other appliances for. free- 
ing the steamer from wa in case of heavy leakage, the capacity of 
such pumps or appliances being suited to the navigation in which the 
steamer is being bo ey ae Every vessel subject to the provisions of 
this ‘title shall, while operation, carry one life preserver for each 
and every person allowed to be carried on said vessel by the certificate 


of inspection, Including each r of the crew— 


And so forth. 
Section 4489 of the Revised Statutes reads as follows: 
Sec. 4489. The owner of any such steamer who neglects or refuses 
to Many Begg gare ae ailing re 5 rrying 
jectiles e means o pe’ em, drags, pumps, or ap- 
pliances as are under the provision of the preceding section required 


the board of —_ in: tors, and app: by the Secretary 
of Commerce, shall Anett $1000, 


There being no certificate of inspection designating the num- 
ber of persons allowed to be carried on board any vessel ad- 
mitted under the act, or the number of lifeboats, floats, rafts, 
life preservers, Hine-carrying projectiles and the means of pro- 
pelling them, drags, pumps, or appliances as are under the 
provision of section 4488 required by the board of supervising 
inspectors and approved by the Secretary of Commerce, there- 
fore the penalty as prescribed in the preceding section, 4489, 
becomes null and void for the term of two years on any vessel 
admitted under the act. 

The vessels that are admitted under the act, not being subject 
to the inspection laws of the United States for the term of two 

from the date of the Executive order, are allowed to be 
navigated with such complement and kind of a crew as may in 
the judgment of the owner or agent of the vessel be necessary 
for her navigation, without regards to safety, as provided for 
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in section 4463, and in case such vessels are navigated with an 
insufficient number of officers and crew, the owners are not 
liable to any of the penalties as prescribed in the aforesaid 
section. 

The vessels that are built in the American shipyards by 
American mechanics, manned by American officers and crews, 
must be inspected annually by the United States local inspec- 
tors of steam vessels, and they must have on board and in their 
service such complement of licensed officers and crew as may 
in the judgment of the local inspectors who inspect the vessel 
be necessary for her safe navigation. They must also comply 
with all laws and the rules and regulations as laid down by the 
Steamboat-Inspection Service, when approved by the Secretary 
of Commerce, as regards to life-saving appliances and all of 
the other provisions as prescribed in sections 4417, 4418, 4421, 
4425, 4424, 4163, 4464, 4465, 4488, and 4489 of the Revised Stat- 
utes. It is very essential in the interest of safety that they 
should be required to comply with all of the provisions con- 
tained in those sections, and also the rules and regulations as 
laid down by the Steamboat-Inspection Service, in order to pro- 
tect the lives of the traveling public, saying nothing about the 
lives of the crew. 

It only shows the inconsistency on the part of our Govern- 
ment in making fish of one and flesh of the other. There is no 
justice or cause which warrants such proceedings in the ad- 
mitting of foreign-built vessels to American registry without 
being inspected, thereby endangering the lives of the public as 
well as those of the crew. 

The next subject I will discuss is one that directly interests 
the idle masters, mates, and engineers of our sea-going mer- 
cantile marine service, and also their families; it also con- 
cerns every citizen of this country. I want to know, and what 
the public has a right to know, is what the emergency con- 
sisted of that made it necessary for the President to issue an 
Executive order, on the 4th day of September of this year, 
suspending the law that prescribes “that all the watch officers 
of vessels of the United States registered for foreign trade 
shall be citizens of the United States”; and the reason for 
the suspension at the same time of the law requiring survey, 
inspection, and measurement by officers of the United States of 
foreign-built vessels admitted to American registry under the 
act approved August 18, 1914. 

I will first take up the question of the suspending of the law 
by Executive order as regards to citizenship of watch officers, 
and in doing so would call the Members’ attention to page 
14352, of the Recorp of August 3, during the debate on the 
- so-called ship registry bill in reference to the following ques- 
tions and answers: 

Mr. McKenzig. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ALEXANDER. With pleasure, 

Mr. McKenzip, Suppose that a vessel is owned by American citizens 
with a British 78 5 and a Chinese crew. Under this proposed law 
could the President of the United States suspend the rule and oat 
that vessel to be registered and continue in the service with the British 
captain and the Chinese crew in competition with other American yes- 
sels that are now handicapped by the laws we have? 

Mr. ALEXANDER. If we passed this act, we could. 

Mr. Srevens of Minnesota. Is there any limit to it? 

Mr. ALEXANDER, It is a temporary measure—the provision for watch 
officers—and I hope the President will have no occasion to invoke the 
power vested in him under this act to suspend the provisions of sec- 
tion 4131, Revised Statu as amended Py: section 1 of the act of 
May 28, 1898, because, as I have said, I have started the inquiries 
which I hope will develop the fact that it will not be necessary to 
suspend the provisions of existing law in that regard. 

Knowing Mr. ALEXANDER as I think I do, I doubt if he would 
have been so anxious for the passage of the bill if he could have 
foreseen that the President would, immediately he was given 
the power to do so, suspend the provisions of the law requiring 
inspection of those ships and requiring that their officers should 
be American citizens. 

I want to state, in all sincerity, that the question propounded 
by the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. MCKENZIE] was well put 
and timely. The Executive order suspending the law for seven 
years opens our doors to such an extent that it would be pos- 
sible for a so-called American corporation to be organized with 
a dummy board of directors and purchase a lot of old hulks, 
and then put them temporarily under the Japanese or Chinese 
flag in order to officer and man them with Asiatics, then transfer 
them with their officers and crew to the American flag, and 
sail them for seven years on the seven seas as floating monu- 
ments to the principles of Wilsonian Democracy as applied to 
the upbuilding of the American merchant marine. 

Until the promulgation of the Executive order by the Presi- 
dent dated September 4, 1914, and subsequent to December 31, 
1792, or for a period of 122 years, no American ship had cleared 
from an American port whose master was not a citizen of the 
United States. It remained for President Wilson’s administra- 


tion to intrust the honor of the American flag flying over an 
American ship into the custody of an alien master and a citi- 
zen of a foreign country. Under this order not one of the officers 
or crew is required to be an American citizen. 

The bill was enacted as a temporary and emergency measure, 
and provided that the President could, when in his discretion 
the needs of foreign commerce required, suspend the navigation 
laws that prohibit the employment of foreigners as watch officers 
on American ships and permit of their employment on foreign- 
built ships admitted to American registry under the provisions 
of this act. It seems strange that the President has not taken 
into consideration the supply of American officers who are ready 
and prepared and qualified to fill these places and strictly ob- 
served the spirit of the act as a temporary and emergency 
measure. 

In looking over the Recorp of August 3, page 14353, I find in 
the statement made by the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. ALEX- 
ANDER] the following quotation from the report of the Com- 
missioner of Navigation (p. 14366 of the Record) and from press 
reports: 

Our mariners have had few opportunities to qualify themselves for 
the command of trans-Atlantic steamships, and it is not surprising, 
therefore, that there are relatively few men qualified by experience to 
take command as master or first or second officer—mates of the large 
steamers which carry our cotton and wheat to Europe. This situation 
would be serious at any time. It is doubly serious in a time of pendin 
general European conflict, as at present. You have probably noted 
in the newspapers that even on the British coast the lights on the 
lightships and lighthouses have been extinguished and buoys and other 
aids to navigation remoyed. The press or may not be correct 
to-day, but these precautions will undoubtedly be taken very soon if 
the war is general, Under these conditions ships ought to be trusted 
only with captains and officers familiar by experience with European 
coasts and ports, and, of course, shipowners will not risk their vessels 
with others in command. 

In looking over the New York Nautical Gazette of September 
16, 1914, under the heading of “ Neptune Association of Licensed 
Masters and Mates of Ocean and Coastwise Steam Vessels,” I 
find the following: 

The American-built, commanded, and officered steamship Creole ar- 
rived home at the port of New York Friday, September 11, after making 
a voyage across the Atlantic to England and return. Quoting from the 
New York Herald, Saturday, September 12: Capt. Benjamin F. Jacobs 
was very enthusiastic yesterday over the way the ship acted in the 
two crossings.” 

WAS VACATION FOR CAPTAIN. 

“Though built for the coastwise trade exclusively, said he, “my 
little ship behaved splendidly. Why, after making coastwise voyages 
for 21 years, and working in and out of the treacherous coast currents, 
the Atlantic trip has been a perfect vacation to me.” 

I ask the House to compare the statement made by Capt. 
Jacobs with the opinion expressed by the Commissioner of 
Navigation, that the situation would be serious at any time, 
and doubly serious at a time of pending general European con- 
flict, for the United States to be compelled to depend on there 
being a sufficient number of American citizens possessing the 
necessary experience and ability to act as commanders or offi- 
cers of the large trans-Atlantic steamships that carry our cot- 
ton and wheat to Europe. : 

I also find under the same heading and on the same date— 
September 16, 1914—a copy of a letter which was sent to “the 
Hon. Dudley Field Malone, United States collector of customs, 
Customhouse, New York,” and signed “ Robert H. Cowan, sec- 
retary-counsel Neptune Association.” As it is a very lengthy 
letter, I will quote only a part of three different paragraphs, 
which read as follows: 

Sin: I respectfully refer to the announcement made from your office 
on Friday, August 7, about 5 p. m., in which you requested at once 
the names of all licensed officers, masters, and engineers available for 
service at once on vessels of the United States enga: in forei 
trade, men who are competent to navigate their ships to Australia, 
and other foreign countries. 

I res! fully call pon attention to the fact that I actually ob- 
tained the names of 105 masters and officers, giving plainly with each 
officer's name his age, address, grade of license, also the entire sea 
experience, as well as the entire experience in the various capacities 
in which he had had service. These separate and individual records I 
deposited with Mr. Stuart, of your office. 

I respectfully call your attention to the fact that among the 105 
separate records, as above, were the names of 57 men who not only 
hold masters’ licenses for ocean steam vessels but had actually had 
service and had acted in the capacity of master in foreign-going steam- 
ships engaged in voyages to any and all ports of the world. 


The following telegram was received by Capt. William A. 
Wescott and given to the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. ALEX- 
ANDER] on the 3d day of August, 1914: 

San Francisco, CAL., August 1, 191}. 
Capt. W. A. WESCOTT, 5 
National Hotel, Washington, D. C.: 

Fifty-three vessels laid up; can furnish 250 licensed deck officers 
at 2 hours’ notice from here; from information received, 100 more 
from Puget Sound; about 50 from San Pedro, 

4 Capt. W. T. DUERRBECK, 
Secrctary Masters, Mates, and Pilots of the Pacific. 
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I desire to state that the above telegram was inserted in the 
Record on August 3 by the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. ALEX- 
ANDER], and appears on page 14354 of the Rroorp, 

In reply to an inquiry made by Hon. E. F. Sweet, Acting Sec- 
retary of Commerce, on the 7th of August, Collector of the Port 
Davis, of San Francisco, reported that there are 500 unemployed 
licensed masters, mates, chief engineers, and assistant engineers 
in San Francisco who are immediately available for service on 
ocean steamers. 

There are 250 idle masters and mates in San Francisco anxious 
to accept positions. Below deck the available men are as fol- 
lows: One hundred and twenty-five chief engineers, 100 first as- 
sistant engineers, 20 second assistant engineers, and 20 third as- 
sistant engineers. In addition to this number there are known 
to be available 100 unemployed deck officers at Puget Sound and 
50 unemployed deck officers at San Pedro. 

Of the chief mates at present actively employed on American 
ships in the various trades at least 200 hold unlimited masters’ 
license for any and all oceans. 

The following is a copy of a letter which was written by Capt. 
Wescott to the President of the United States: 

NATIONAL HOTEL, 
Washington, D. C., August 22, 191}, 
Hon. Wooprow WILSON, 


President of the United States, 
Washington, D. C. 

Hoxonamr SIR: On behalf of the Ocean Mas Mates, and Pilots 
of the Pacific, and also the Neptune Association of New York, whom I 
haye the honor of represen do most earnestly and lly 
request that there be no sus n of the provision of law prescribing 
that all the watch officers of vessels of the United States registered for 
foreign trade shall be citizens of the United States. 

Mr, President, there are at present available no less than 600 idle 
ocean masters, mates, and second mates holding an unlimited any-ocean 
United States certificate of license who are citizens of the United States. 

We therefore most Sep | and respectfully request that the idle 
licensed officers in the United States who are citizens of this great 
country be given a chance to make an honest living for themselves and 
families. I am, honored sir, 

Yours, faithfully, 
i WILLIAM A, WESCOTT, 
9 President Masters, Mates, and Pilots of the Pacific, 
and representing the Neptune Association. 

I will now quote a very short paragraph from a personal let- 
ter which Capt. Wescott received from Mr. Bruce Gibson, busi- 
ness manager of the Marine Engineers’ Beneficial Association, 
No. 35, of San Francisco, Cal., dated August 25, 1914, which 
reads as follows: 

Shipping is paralyzed here—steamers laid up in numbers—and it 
looks bad for this winter. We have a large number of men out of 
work, and I do not know what some of them are wate to do. 

RUCE GIBSON, 
The Department of Commerce had on file on the 22d day of 
August, 1914, reports received from collectors of customs from 
the principal ports on the Atlantic and the Pacific,.and those 
reports show that there are over 2,000 idle masters, mates, and 
engineers that are and were available for service on vessels en- 
gaged in the foreign trade at the same time the so-called ship- 
registry bill was passed by the House. And I want to say to 
you, and I believe that you will agree with me, that there was 
no shortage of certificated masters, mates, and engineers, and 


that the law that prescribes that all of the watch officers on Crist 


vessels of the United States engaged in foreign trade shall be 
citizens of the United States should not have been ‘ 

By the statement of the Chief of the Bureau of Navigation, 
quoted on the floor of the House during the debate on the bill, 
that the certificated masters, mates, and second mates of our 
merchant service were probably not qualified to command and 
officer vessels that are engaged in the foreign trade, and by 
the action of Congress and the President of the United States 
admission has been made to the world that the certificate of 
license issued by the United States Government to masters, 
chief mates, and second mates are not worth their face value. 
I do not believe it. The certificate of license that is issued to 
an applicant by the United States local inspectors of steam ves- 
sels after they have passed their examination states very plainly 
on what waters the holder is qualified to serve, the size of the 
— Pay is qualified to officer, and the position he is qualified 

old. 

I have prepared a list of 109 American ocean steamships that 
range in size from 4,033 to 20,718 gross tons register which are 
officered by American masters, mates, and engineers. 

I prepared the list for the purpose of comparison with the 
list of foreign steamships that was inserted in the Record by 
the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. Unperwoop] as ships that 
would more than likely take advantage of the act and obtain 
American registry for their vessels, for they have qualified 
officers on deck and in the engine room, in the opinion of the 
administration, to navigate them, so that our cotton and wheat 
can be carried to Europe with safety; and also to bring bananas 


from the Central and South American ports to the ports of the 
United States. 

I note in the list of the 56 vessels that the gentleman from 
Alabama submitted that 41 of them belong to the United Fruit 
Co.—British—and they range in size from 2,294 to 7,783 gross 
tons register, and are of an age from 1 to 10 years, excepting 
2 of them which are 21 and 34 years old, respectively. I also 
note that 5 of the 56 vessels submitted by the gentleman 
from Alabama belong to the Red Star Line—Belgium—and they 
range in size from 7,660 to 18,694 gross tons register, and they 
are from 6 to 21 years old. The other 11 ships of the 56 sub- 
mitted belong to the New York & Pacific Steamship Co. (Ltd.)— 
British—and their tonnage ranges from 3,040 to 7,040 gross 
tons register, and they are from 1 to 21 years old. 

In the following list of American steamships which I am 
submitting, 6 of them are engaged in the Pacific and the 
oriental trade, 6 of them are engaged in the trans-Atlantic 
trade, 2 in the San Francisco-Australian trade, and approx- 
imately 30 to 40 in the coast-to-coast and Honolulu trade, and 
the balance in the coastwise trade on the Pacific and on the 
Atlantic, and also in the Cuban, Porto Rican, and at times in 
the Central and South American trade. 

List of foreign steamships of over 4,000 gross tons register 
that was submitted by the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. 
Unverwoop]—their ages are from 1 to 14 years, excepting the 
Gothiand, which is 21 years: 

Foreign steamships of over 4,000 gross tons register. 


Gross tons, Gross tons. 
Lapland... 18, 694 | Santa Marta 5, 013 
Vaderland e „013 

Kale |B O18 
Metapan 

Almirante OAN 010 
VT ES EERIE, 5, 004 
en. 7 
Turrialb a $, 001 


Aban 
He 


Manzanares 4, 004 
Reventazon — 5 


6 irri 


— — || OAS 
Total, 39 foreign vessels of 4,000 gross tons and over. 


American steamships of over 4,000 gross tons ister engaged 
3 on the Atlantic and Pacific Zoe 


Colon 
ieee ARE TNS 
. 
Santa Rita 
16 —— — 
Santa Cruz 08 
5, 017 
Philadelphi 10, 188 | Clty of Mert 5c) 6.425 
ade 42 ——5—ñ.! — 10, ont go — — 8. 
Mathonie cc ES Nec eed 
Ancon...-.--------.-—---— p 
obal- 928 
1 5, 667 
. 265 8,615 Hawuallan 8.507 


— a er en 


Mexican_.._.___.._._..----- 8, 579 | Santa M . 
Columbian . 8.579 Governor — 5,250 
C — — — — A 985. Sierra — 5. 989 
Missourlan 7, 914 c 8,1255 
Firgin ian 7, 914 ä EV 
. ͤ —— Dee ⁰ A %⅛—‚— BO 
Honolulan . 7, 059 FFV 
Wilbelmina . 6, 974 | City of St. 
Antilles 6, 878 
Momus . 6, 878 


6, 

6. 9 
8 | SL im 

> pache--—- ——— — 4. 
6, 309 | Arapahoe . 4,145 
6, 309 7 A. F. Lucas 4. 188 
. & 4 ood . Chanslor__-_-_-_--__ 4 — 

. 8 E ET TST Y 
Morio cee 6,207 | Wm. F. Herrin 4.838 
San Jacin ~=- 6,069 | Henry Buek — 4,938 
— . EI EE 4.901 
Kentucklan . 6, 606 Proteus 4,836 
El Mundo 6, 008 | Comus . 4. 828 
El Oeeldente . 6. 008 | El 8——— 4, 616 
El Orient 6, 008 | EIA. 4.814 
28 | 6,008) Bi r RY A 
Morro Castle eee SS | 
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Gross tons. Gross tons. 

El Valle — 4,605 | Seguranca.. 4,033 

Pb er ees ( T T 

F $ ac. Nenn 48 
— — SDSS a * 


This shows a total of 109 American vessels of 4,000 gross tons 
and over. At my request the Commissioner of Navigation fur- 
nished me with the following list of foreign-built vessels ad- 
mitted to American registry under the act of August 18, 1914: 


Foreign-built vessels admitted to American registry under the act of Aug. 18, 1014. 
{List furnished by Department of Commerce, Bureau of Navigation, Oct. 6, 1914.] 


Former nation- 
ality. 


EEE Pae ever! dyyvvvevevvvvvvev¥e! 


5,010 

961 

296 
2,730 German, 
4,095 Do. 

441 British. 
3.192 Do. 
8,84 Do. 
4,288 Do. 
5,013 Do. 
5,012 Do. 
7,781 Do. 
7,782 Do. 
7,782 Do. 
1,502 Do. 
1,571 Do. 
1,690 Do. 
ta paga 
1,994 
2,748 German. 
4,309 British, 


1 Indicstes passenger vessels. 


The foregoing list comprises 12 sailing vessels of from 291 to 
2,577 gross tons, 2 barges of from 1,934 to 1,994 gross tons, 19 
passenger steamers of from 4,937 to 7,796 gross tons, 25 freight 
steamers of from 2,450 to 6,850 gross tons, 4 steamers not classi- 
fied of from 2,293 to 3,284 gross tons, a total of 62. Many of 
them are old vessels, and all of them, including the passenger 
ships, are exempt from inspection, and all are officered and 
manned by foreigners. I apprehend that no one will have the 
temerity to contend that there are not a sufficient number of 
idle American officers competent and experienced enough to 
safely navigate those small and medium sized ships. The 
transfer of the registry of a ship from a belligerent to that 
of a neutral nation is always looked on with suspicion and 
regarded as a subterfuge and is in conflict with international 
law. The ship-registry law of August 18, 1914, and the Execu- 
tive order of September 4, 1914, makes it possible for a speedy 
old hulk of belligerent registry to retain her full complement 
of foreign officers and crew and be admitted to American regis- 
try and be used und_r the protection of the American flag as 
a blockade runner carrying contraband of war. Under the 
war-risk insurance act of September 2, 1914, the United States 
might be made responsible to her owners for the value of the 
ship and cargo should she be seized by a belligerent power. 
The acts of such foreign-officered ships sailing under American 
registry might be construed as prima facie evidence of our 


Indicates freight vessels. 


Burned at Watling Island, Bahamas, September 23, 1914. 


violation of neutrality. The following news item published in 
the Washington Post of October 7, 1914, is an admission that 
foreign vessels seek American registry in the hope of avoiding 
the danger of capture by the European powers engaged in war. 


SIXTY SHIPS TAKE REGISTRY—UNITED STATES FLAG GAINS SO FAR UNDER 
NEW LAW 233,751 GROSS TONNAGE. 


Sixty foreign-built vessels, with an aggregate of 233,781 gross to 
have been removed from the danger of capture by the European asec 
involved in the present war by admission to American registry accord- 


to an announcement last night by the Department of Commerce. 

Fitts tour of the vessels ——.— sailed under the British fag. Four 
German vessels and two complete the list. 

An 7 of the vessels are in Atlantic 


Nineteen are pas- 
pengos steamers, 
he ———? Oceana, with a displacement of 7,796 gross tons, 
is the largest of the vessels transferred to American registry. 

I believe that it is due the public that the people should be 
told what the emergency was, if any, that made it necessary to 
suspend by Executive order the United States steamboat-in- 
spection laws for the term of two years from the date of such 
order on foreign-built ships admitted to American registry and 
thereby endangering human life. So far as I have been able 
to ascertain, no such emergency existed and no such emergency 
exists. 7 

Is it possible that the United States local inspectors of the 
Steamboat-Inspection Service are also incompetent for the same 
reasons as the masters and mates, by their lack of opportunity, 
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to qualify themselves in order to inspect such leviathans as 
those submitted by the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. UNDEB- 


woop]? I know a great many officers in the Steamboat-In- 
spection Service, and I haye always had the highest regard for 
their ability and their integrity. To my mind it is almost in- 
conceivable that the United States Jaws in regard to inspection 
of ships and citizenship of the watch officers should be sus- 
pended. Was it for the purpose of temporarily giving the pro- 
tection of the flag to the ships of a few American citizens who 
own foreign vessels, like, for instance, the one who made the 
statement to a Member of the House of Representatives that if 
the ship-registry bill passed he would put his vessels under the 
American flag during the war and then put them back under a 
foreign flag when the war is over? 

Predicating my conclusions on such a statement, it is but fair 
to assume that that will be the attitude of nearly all owners of 
foreign vesssels, regardless of their citizenship, who are now 
availing themselves of the benefits accruing from the suspension, 
by Executive order, of the inspection and watch officers citizen- 
ship laws. The fact should also be borne in mind that such 
suspension will bring untold hardships on those of our citizens 
of whom there are many capable, competent, and patriotic who 
ply the seas for a livelihood. 

From the days of John Paul Jones American sailors, officers 
and men, have led the world in ability in the Navy and in the 
merchant marine. Man for man they are to-day the superiors 
as navigators of any other seamen in the world, whether it be 
abaft the mast, in the engine room, or in the forecastle. Man 
for man and ship for ship our Navy and our merchant marine 
are unexcelled.. 

There is no reason why we should not continue to officer our 
ships with American citizens. 


The War Tax and the Farmers. 


SPEECH 
HON. JAMES C. MoLAUGHLIN, 


OF MICHIGAN, 
In roe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Saturday, October 10, 1914. 


Mr. McLAUGHLIN. Mr. Speaker, one can not help wonder- 
ing what the farmers of the United States will say in answer 
to the demand of the President and this Democratic Congress 
that the people of the United States shall pay $105,000,000 addi- 
tional taxes. The farmers are patriotic and public spirited; 
they are willing to meet every public duty and pay their full 
share of every tax necessarily laid upon the people of this coun- 
try. But what will they say and what should they say when 
they know and appreciate that the immense deficit which they 
are asked to meet has been caused by Democratic tariff legisla- 
tion and by immense appropriations? 

This burdensome tax of $105,000,000 is being imposed upon 
the country when business is depressed and while the people 
in almost every line of industry are threatened with restricted 
markets and smaller profits and with reduced wages or shorter 
hours or by loss of employment altogether. Prices of some farm 
products are higher now than they were before the war in 
Europe began, but the agricultural schedule of the Underwood 
law was framed for the purpose of reducing prices of farm prod- 
ucts, and if no war had occurred the law would have been 
effective in that respect; the prices received by farmers for all 
or nearly all of their products would have been reduced. 

The Underwood law was aimed at the farmer. The framers 
of that law held the farmer responsible for the “high cost of 
living,” about which Democrats talked so much, and in the opin- 
ion of Democrats the only way to reduce the cost of living was 
to put farm products on the free list or greatly to reduce the 
duties, and permit the crops and products of foreign farms to be 
brought into this count.,, to be sold in competition with the 
crops and products of our farmers, 

The report (No. 5) accompanying the Underwood bill (H. R. 
8821) says: 

2 sorter ee apenas A 
tracted the anxious attention of economists the world over, 

And at page 23 says: 

In the effort to relieve the consumer and to mitigate the high and 
rising cost of living. Schedule G, which deals with agricultural prod- 


—— has been thoroughly revised and important reductions have been 
ade. 


The revision and “important reductions” of which the report 
speaks will be seen by a glance at the following table, which 
shows changes of the agricultural schedule made by the Under- 
wood law, and shows that farm products are now admitted free 
of duty or enter at greatly reduced rates: 


Republican law Democratic la 
Article. eno. 113, 


Animals: 
Domestic, for human food............. 
Horses and mules— 
Valued $150 each or less 
Valued over $150 each............. 


than 1 year old........... 
One year old or over..........- $1.50 
Swine— 


Dalry products: 
Wee 
Milk. xs 05 


One or over— 
Vaiued not over $14 each. ..... 


Valued over $14 each. 
Eggs of fowls.. 
8 

Hemp, raw 
C/ 
Meats: 

Bacon and hamm 

v 

J%%/G%VC GGG ] o”⸗ A ] N E 
A AEREO TEUR SET E 
Potatoes, from countries— 

Not duty on United Stabes 

Imposing duty on United States... 
Fr 
Feen .csutocoawaces dvs 
8 
Straw.. 
Straw, flax 
Wheat, from countries— 

Not pona duty on United States... 0. 

Imposing duty on United States.......]..... d 13 cents busitol. 
Wheat flour, from countries— 

Not duty on United States... 


Free. 
45 cents barrel (103 
pounds.) 


Imposing duty on United States prod- 
Wools, hair of the camel, coat, alpaca, or 
Ana IKE SOINE i o 8580 


Unwashed woo'— 
On the skin.................-. 21 cent; pound... Fres. 
No’ on the skin 11 cents pound Do. 


The following table shows immense increase of importations 
of a few of our farm products during 10 months from October 
8, 1913, the date the Underwood law went into effect, to June 
31, 1914. This invasion of our markets can not be laid to the 
war in Europe, to which all evils which now beset the Demo- 
eratic Party and the country are commonly laid. 


Oct. 1, 1912, to | Oct. 1, 1913, to 


Products. July 41,1913 | July 31, 1914. 


$8, 649, 917 


— — 813, 413, 772 $34,926, 
Meat and dairy products $40,546,512 
Oatts seen eens 122) 522,096 
( · L 113,607,768 
Potatoes noeerereennnenerennrrnsrnnnsrtemnema 1450, 12,932, 782 
Wool (8 months)))))))))) eeeenneeeenene 2112, 598, 337 227, 928, 757 


Pounds. 


Bushels, 

Importation of potatoes was not as large as was expected, 
because a quarantine was declared against Canada and some 
other countries—from which we might expect large quantities 
of potatoes—on account of dangerous pests and diseases, Dur- 
ing these 10 months importation of potatoes, however, increased 
from 450,584 bushels to 2,032,782 bushels; but the duty was re- 
moved with the expectation and intention of permitting free 
importation of potatoes from Canada and other potato-growing 
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countries to the very limit of their capacity; and such importa- | received by the farmer at the time the investigation by the de- 
partment was made: 


tion was prevented only by the quarantine. The Underwood 
law intended that the American potato market should be sup- 
plied by foreign producers, The “potato wart” and the 
“powdery scab,” which attack potatoes of Canada, New- 
foundland, Great Britain, and Ireland, and some of the coun- 
tries of continental Europe saved the farmers of the United 
States from the loss which the framers of the Democratic 
tariff law intended should be imposed upon them. 

It is true that prices of some agricultural products during 
the last year haye not been much, if any, lower than before 
tariff duties were removed or reduced, but unusual conditions 
have operated to uphold prices of such products. For example, 
the quarantine imposed upon Canada and certain other coun- 
tries has prevented importation of potatoes from those coun- 
tries, and the shortage of the world’s supply of wool has 
influenced the price of wool in the United States. And it is 
also true that many farmers of the United States, remembering 
the destructive effect of the Democratic free-trade law of 1894, 
sold their sheep as soon as the Underwood law was passed. 

Will anyone say that the importation of potatoes—2,482,191 
bushels more than last year—did not keep down the price of 
potatoes, or that the importation of wool—115,330,400 pounds 
more than were brought in during the same time under the old 
law—did not keep down tho price of wool? Will anyone try 
to make farmers believe that prices of their potatoes and wool 
would not have been higher than they are if these immensely 
increased importations had not reached our markets to be sold 
in competition with or to the exclusion of the products of their 
own farms? 

It may be difficult to appreciate the full meaning and effect 
of importations from foreign countries of 3,000,000 bushels of 
potatoes, or of 22,500,000 bushels of oats, or of 13,600,000 bushels 
of corn, or of the other large importations, but no one can 
fail to grasp their significance if he knows that the corn 
imported would fill 18,607 freight cars and would make a 
freight train 103 miles long; that the oats imported would fill 
15,015 cars and would make a train 114 miles long; that 
imported potatoes would fill 4,887 cars and require a train 37 
miles long; that imported wool would require 14,254 cars and 
a train 108 miles long; that is, the amount or quantity of only 
four of the principal products of the farms of the United States 
would load 47,763 cars and make a train 362 miles in length. 

A glance at these facts and figures will enable farmers of the 
United States to understand the workings of the Democratic 
tariff law and the manner and extent of the invasion of their 
markets by foreign producers, 

The demand that the “high cost of living” should be re- 
duced was very strong, and the Democratic Party promised to 
meet the demand. In framing its tariff bill it evidently be- 
lieved that prices of farm products were too high and that the 
profits of the farmers were too large, and that the cost of living 
should be reduced by placing farm products on the free list or 
by greatly reducing the duties, thereby opening wide our mar- 
kets and placing our farmers in competition with farmers of 
foreign countries. This action was taken in face of the fact 
that profits of farmers of the United States were, and always 
had been, small, and in face of the fact that prices received by 
producers of farm products were but a small part of prices 
paid by consumers. 

The Yearbook of the Department of Agriculture for 1910, 
page 20, has this paragraph: 

F. the details that have been pri regard 
of the prices of farm products between Prat nna 5 me con: 
clusion is inevitable that the consumer has no well nded complaint 
a st the farmer for the prices that he pare. e farmer supplies 
the capital for production and takes the risk of his losses; his cro 
are at the mercy of 5 and flood and heat and frost, to say noth- 
ing of noxious insects and blighting diseases. He supplies hard, exact- 
ing, unremitting labor. A degree and range of information and intel- 
ligence are demanded by agriculture which are hardly equaled in any 
other occupation. Then there is the risk of overproduction and dis- 
astrously low prices. From beginning to end the farmer must steer 


dexterously to escape perils to his peona; and, indeed, to his capital, 
on every band. At last the products are started on tbeir way to the 
consumer, 


The railroad, generally speaking, adds a percentage of in- 
crease to the farmer's prices that is not large. After delivery by the 
railroad the products are stored a short time, are measured into the 
various retail quantities, more or less small, and the dealers are rid of 
them as soon as le, The dealers have risks that are practically 
small, except credit sales and such risks as w out of their trying to 
do = amount of business which is small as compared with their 
number. 


The above quotation from the Yearbook is brief, but contains 
much truth, and offers explanation of conditions under which 
farm products are produced and of manifold difficulties under 
which they pass from the farm to the retail dealer and ulti- 
mately to the consumer. 

I wish also to insert a table prepared by the Department of 
Agriculture showing the proportion of selling prices actually 


—— ———“%“.᷑E ᷑ - — ar 


7 
eseeuseseuanzeasscsesce! 


2 44%ũb ꝶ ꝶ E.½)9½½õ9 333333333 „„ Ec 


The above table, which is correct, I believe, shows clearly, 
the truthfulness of the claim made by farmers that the high cost 
of living is not to be attributed to them or to excess of profits 
received by them. The cost of living can not be reduced by, 
exposing the business of farming to such competition as the 
Underwood law permits, 

Taxpayers of the United States have reason for their objec- 
tion to the “war tax,” as it is improperly called, because the 
tax is unnecessary, or would be unnecessary if reasonable 
economy were exercised. Appropriations for this fiscal year, 
already made by Congress, are largely in excess of revenues 
which can possibly be collected, and, if all money appropriated 
is used, it will be necessary to meet expenditures either by sale 
of bonds, as is usual under Democratic administrations, or by, 
special taxes, as is being done now. 

As proof of the assertion that appropriations largely exceed 
the revenues which can possibly be collected, I call attention to 
the following statement of actual appropriations and estimated 
receipts for this year: 


APPROPRIATIONS. 
Agriculture $19, 865, 832. 00 
. mimaa n 
Diplomatic and Consular 4, 309, 856. 66 
District of Columbia 12, 172, 539. 49 
For tiſlentions . 6,627, 700. 00 
Indian atfalrs . — J., 771, 902. 76 
Legislative, executive, and judicial. 37, 630; 229, 70 
Military Academy 997, 899. 54 
CC— sais eek eee Le, BOR: 510, Ok 
82 ——.9—＋＋i—— 169, 150, 000. 00 
Post Office__._..........-_...... 313, 364, 667. 00 
ere a — 110, 070, 227. 89 
Urgent deficient... 17, 402, 457. 78 
Deficiency . 5, 901, 128. 83 
Miscellaneous _.. tne 6, 000, 000. 00 
Permanent annual 131, 196, 407. 00 
Rivers and harbors . 20, 000, 000. 00 
= — — . 5, 100, 000. 00 
or assistance to Americans 
— ̃ ↄ—. a RT IR 1, 000, 000. 00 
ä $1, 120, 508, 777. 26 
RECEIPTS, 
Customs receipts — 261, 840, 000. 00 
Ordinary internal revenue 808, 613, 000. 00 
Corporation and income if 
business is good) — 78, 000, 000. 00 
Postal receipts . 308, 000, 000. 00 
Miscellaneous receipts______.____ 71, 000, 000. 00 


1, 027, 453, 000. 00 


— PREE. 
93, 055, 777. 26 

The aboye statement as to receipts is, of course, only an esti- 
mate, but it is prepared by reliable, if not official, authority. In 
a speech in the House September 12, 1914, Hon. JOHN J. Frrz- 
GERALD, Democratic chairman of the Committee on Appropria- 
tions, gave the estimated receipts as $1,036,000,000, only 88,547, 
000 more than the above estimate. 

While speaking in the House a few days ago, I said the 
serious predicament in which the Democratic Party is placed 
on account of these immense appropriations would be amusing 
if the situation were not so serious. 

Appropriations this year reach the enormous sum of $1,120,- 
508,777.26, which is $93,825,895.54 more than the sum appro- 
priated during the last year Republicans were in control of the 
Government; and this excessive appropriation has been made 
although only $21,000,000 is appropriated this year for the 
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Panama Canal, whereas under Republican rule it was necessary 
to appropriate as high as $48,000,000 for this purpose in a single 
year, and although it is necessary this year to appropriate 
$11,150,000 less for pensions than last year. 

In the light of present conditions, it is interesting to read the 
“economy” paragraphs of Democratic national platforms. The 
Democratic platform of 1908 said: 


The Republican Congress in the session just ended made appropria- 
tions amounting to $1,008,000,000. * * * We denounce the needless 
waste of the people's mony which has resulted in the appalling in- 
crease, as a shameful violation of al! prudent copsiderations of goyern- 
ment and as no less than a crime against the millions of working men 
and women, from whose earuings the great proportion of these colossal 
sums must be extorted through excessive tariff exactions and other 
indirect methods. * * * We demand that stop be put to this fright- 
ful extravagance, and insist upon the strictest economy in every depart- 
ment compatible with frugal and efficient administration. 
The platform of 1912 said: 


We denounce the profligate waste of the money wrung from the 
people by oppressive taxation through the lavish appropriations of the 
recent Reputiican Congresses, which have kept taxes high end reduced 
the purchasing power of the people's toll. We demand a return to that 
simplicity and economy which befits a democratic Government and a 
reduction in the number of useless offices, the salaries of which drain 
the substance of the people. 

In a speech delivered in the House April 10, 1914, Mr. Frrz- 
crraLp, Democrat, chairman of the Appropriations Committee, 
said: 

Whenever I think of the horrible mess I shall be called upon to 
resent to the country on behalf of the Democratic Party, I am tempted 
o quit my place. I am looking now at Democrats who seem to ke 

amusement in soliciting votes on the floor of this House to overturn 
the Committee on 8 in its efforts to carry out the pledges 
of the Democratic platform. They seem to take it to be a huge joke 
their piatform and to make ridiculous the efforts of the 
members of our party who do.try to live up to promises they made to 
the ple. * © They have unnecessarily piled up the public ex- 
penditures until the Democratic Party is becoming the laughingstock 
of the country. * * * Do not continue to vote for these improper 
and improvident appropriations. Those who propose to continue to 
do so should at least have the courage openly to assert upon the floor 
of this House that they believe the professions of the Democratic 
of others not been made in good faith, that they can not be carried 
out, and that we are not entitled to power because of those professions. 

In April, Mr. Sisson, of Mississippi, Democrat, member of the 
Committee on Appropriations, said: 

This is the most outrageous and criminally extravagant Congress that 
ever sat on the American Continent. I want to apologize to the Repub- 
licans for haying called them extravagant when they, were in control 
of the House. They were modest in comparison with the appropriations 
that we are now making. 

These are not Republican professions or promises of economy 
in the administration of government, nor have these criticisms 
been passed upon the present Democratic Congress by Repub- 
lican Members. The promises of economy were a part of the 
platform on which the candidates of the Democratic Party ran 
and are, or were supposed to be, the tenets of their faith in the 
matter of public expenditures. The speeches criticizing the 
Democratic majority were made by two prominent members of 
that party, one the chairman and the other a prominent mem- 
ber of the Committee on Appropriations of the House. It is 
certainly not necessary for me to say anything myself or to 
offer further testimony in support of the charge that appropri- 
ations made at this session of Congress are very large, that 
they show inexcusable extravagance, especially at a time when 
the revenues of the Government are threatened and when the 
administration is demanding collection of additional reyenue by 
way of special internal-revenue taxes. 

I wish to repeat and emphasize what I haye heretofore said, 
that, notwithstanding immense appropriations and failing 
revenues, there is no good reason for permitting a deficit to 
arise which will make necessary the passage of this war-tax 
bill. 

It will not be necessary for the departments of Government, 
for which these immense appropriations haye been made, to 
use all the money provided for them. They can and ought to 
exercise economy, and by the exercise of economy many, many 
millions of dollars of the money appropriated will remain in 

the Treasury. And the Government can recall, as it needs 
money, the $75,000,000 now on deposit in national banks, placed 
there by the Secretary of the Treasury ostensibly to “ move 
crops” and to be loaned by the banks for general business pur- 
poses. I say “ostensibly” because a very small part of the 
money has been placed in banks in parts of the country where 
there is real need of money for moving crops. It is significant 
that not one dollar of the “ crop-moving” money has been de- 
posited in the banks of Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Massa- 
chusetts, Connecticut, Rhode Island, Pennsylvania, Delaware, 
Maryland, West Virginia, Ohio, Michigan, Wisconsin, Minne- 
sota, North Dakota, South Dakota, Montana, Utah, Wyoming, 
Nerada, Idaho, Oregon, California, New Mexico, or Arizona. It 


not to obe, 


might truthfully be said that the Secretary of the Treasury has 
been unduly liberal to banks in Southern States, but if I were 


to present all the evidence of favoritism and sectionalism dis- 
played in the placing of this money, more time would be neces- 
sary than I am permitted to occupy. 

But regardless of the location of the banks in which deposits 
have been placed and regardless of the purpose for which de-. 
posits were made, the money was loaned to the banks at 2 per 
cent interest, subject to call, and now, in the time of the Gov- 
ernment's need, it ought to be returned. The President says the 
business of the country is in such critical condition—not on ac- 
count of vicious tariff legislation, which paralyzes industry, but, 
as he says, “on account of the war”—that it will not be safe 
to withdraw money from banks; but the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury says banks are filled to overflowing; that they are hoarding 
money. accumulating money far in excess of the requirements 
of law; that banks, lending .he Government’s money, are mak- 
ing loans at exorbitant rates of interest—from 6 to 12 per 
cent—that they are refusing to make loans when good security 
is offered; that they are doing these things for the purpose of 
embarrassing the business of the country. 

If the Secretary is right, the country will say that the de- 
posits ought to be withdrawn from the banks, and that the Gov- 
ernment ought to have its money to be used in meeting the 
“ emergency” which confronts us. If the Secretary is right, 
the Government, with $75,000,000 of money in banks, subject to 
call, ought not to think for a moment of imposing special and 
unusual taxes upon the people. With abundant opportunity 
to reduce the expenses many millions of dollars, and with $75,- 
000,000 of money in banks, subject to call, a levy of $105,000,000, 
or any other amount, is absolutely inexcusable. 


Democratie Condemnations of Democratie Failures to Keep 
Democratic Promises—A Democratie Symposium of Dem- 
oeratic Senators and Congressmen on“ How Not to Do It,” 
or “If You See It in the Democratic Platform, It Isn't 
True“ —Humiliating Confessions of Democratic Incompe- 
tency, “ Party Perfidy, and Party Dishonor.” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ERNEST W. ROBERTS, 


OF MASSACHUSETTS, 


In rue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Saturday, October 10, 1914. 


Mr. ROBERTS of Massachusetts. Mr. Speaker, I insert in 
the Recorp excerpts from remarks made in the Senate and in 
the House of Representatives by prominent and leading Demo- 
cratic Senators and Members, fearl.ssly and honestly condemn- 
ing the Democratic Party for the failure of that party to keep 
its solemn promises made to the people in the Democratic plat- 
form of 1912. 

This Democratic symposium reveals to the country humiliat- 
ing confessions of Democratic incompetency in general, and of 
“party perfidy and party dishonor” in particular. 

The Democratic Party, for this self-confessed record of abject 
failure and deception, will receive the just condemnation of an 
indignant people at the elections to be held on the 3d day of 
November next. 


OUR PLATFORM Is Nor MOLASSES TO CATCH FLIES—WILSON. 

Our platform is not molasses to catch flies. It means business. It 
means what it sa It is the utterance of earnest and honest men, 
who intend to do business along those lines and who are not waiting to 
see whether they can catch votes with those promises before they 
determine whether they are going to act upon them or not. 

They know the American people are now taking notice in a way in 
which they never took notice before, and gentlemen who talk one way 
and vote another are ing to be retir to very pot and private 
retreat. (President Wilson, at Washington Park, N. J., Aug. 15, 1912.) 


To REPUDIATE A PLATFORM PROMISE Is Worse THAN DEFEAT—CLARK. 


There are many things worse than being defeated for Congress or de- 
feated for the Speakership or even worse than to be defeated for the 
Presidency, and one of them is to repudiate the platform on which you 
are elected. (Speaker CLARK, CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, Mar. 31, 1914.) 


BRYAN ON PLATFORM PROMISES, 

The representative who secures office on a platform and then betrays 
the people who elected him is a criminal worse than he who embezzles 
money. s 

$ * * s 0 2 1 

I believe that no man should violate his conscience; but that doesn't 

mean that he should violate his platform. 
kd > s$ s 

If a man finds his 

at Harrisburg; May 


s e . 


latform is against his conscience—resign. (Bryan 
4, 1913.) 


APPENDIX TO THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 
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Tne BROKEN PROMISE Nor TO INJURE on Destroy LEGITIMATE 
INDUSTRY. 


* * + We favor the ultimate attainment of the principles we ad- 
vocate by legislation that will not injure or destroy legitimate indus- 
try. (Democratic platform, 1912.) 

Senator THORNTON (Democrat), or LOUISIANA, ON THE DESTRUCTION 

55 A Great AND LEGITIMATE INDUSTRY BY THE DEMOCRATIC 'TARIFF 

AW. 


It has been admitted on the floor of the House of Representatives 
both by Mr. HARDWICK, chairman of the Subcommittee on Ways and 
Means that took the first testimony on the subject, and by Mr. UNDER- 
woop, the chairman of the full committee that took the last, that free 
sugar would destroy the Louisiana sugar industry, though both feel jus- 
tified in their course on sugar because they think the general welfare 
will be subserved by it. 

Aside from these special reasons which would prevent me as a Rep- 
resentative of the State of Louisiana from favoring this new-fangled 
Democratic doctrine of free sugar, I can say with perfect sincerity that 
I would feel most hostile to the abolition of the sugar duty, not only 
because of my well-known and often-expressed views in favor of legis- 
lation that would advance the apan interests of any 8 of m 
country, but because of the tariff policy of the Democratic Party, wit 
which I have been identified since I was old enough to cast my first 
vote. 

An effort has been made, however, on this floor to prove that the 
Baltimore platform of the Democratic Party calls for sugar, and 
to justify this legislation on that ground. This is a very far-fetched 
conclusion, but some justification must be sought for this sudden de- 

rture from “the time-honored and time-justified precedents ” of the 

mocratic Party, and this is a case of “any port in a storm.“ 

If the Louisiana cane and western beet-sugar industry of this coun- 
try that has been built uP, under “our system of tariff taxation,” and 
which represents over $100,000,000 of capital invested in factories 
alone, to say nothing of land, teams, and implements, and which in 
cultivation and harvesting alone gives employment to more than 200,000 
laborers, and di or indirectly contributes to the 3 555 of 
2,000,000 people of United States, is not a legitimate industry, I 
like to know what is. (Senator THORNTON, CONGRESSIONAL 
RecorpD, July 31, 1913.) 

SENATOR RANSDELL (DEMOCRAT), OF LOUISIANA, PREDICTS THAT THE 

DEMOCRATIC Party WILL HEAR FROM THE PEOPLE IN NO UNCERTAIN 

‘TONES FOR DESTROYING LEGITIMATE INDUSTRY. 


In conclusion, Mr. President, without claiming the gift of prohpecy, 
I say unhesitating! that, in my judgment, before the three years have 
rolled around which will place sugar upon the free list, dismantle the 
factories of Louisiana, condemn thousands of people there who are now 
in easy circumstances to poverty and distress, and bring ruin upon a 
great many engaged in sugar production in our Western States, Hawaii, 
and Porto Rico, the Democratic Party will hear from the people of this 
Nation in no uncertain tones. (Hon. JOSEPH E. RANSDELL, CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD, 63d Cong., Ist sess., Sept. 8, 1913.) 


THE BROKEN PROMISE TO CRUSH PRIVATE MONOPOLY. 


A private 9 is indefensible and intolerable. We therefore 
favor the rous ‘orcement of the criminal as well as the civil law 
against trusts and trust officials and demand the enactment of such 
additional legislation as may be necessary to make it impossible for a 
private monopoly to exist in the United States. 

We t that the Sherman antitrust law has received a judicial 
construction depriving it of much of its efficacy, and we favor the 
enactment of legislation which will restore to the statute the strength 
of which it has been deprived by such interpretation. (Democratic 
platform, 1912.) 

SENATOR O’GorMAN (DEMOCRAT), OF NEW YORK, Is Nor INSPIRED BY 
DEMOCRATS EMPLOYING REPUBLICAN TARIFF ARGUMENTS, AND IN- 
QUIRES IF CONGRESS IS Nor DEVOTING ALL OF ITS ENERGIES TO THE 
PROTECTION OF “ SPECIAL INTERESTS.” 


list, even though 

n the industries of the State of Louisiana of 

$40,000,000. It all depends upon whose ox is gored. Sometimes prin- 

ciple is thrown to the winds and men abandon high purpose and find 
refuge in expediency. (Mon. JAMES A. O'GORMAN, CONGRESSIONAL 

Nrconp. Aug. 17. 1914.) 

SENATOR REED (DEMOCRAT). OF MISSOURI, LIKENS THE SPIRIT OF. RE- 
PUBLICANS WHO PASSED THE ANTITRUST LAW TO THAT OF THE EAGLE, 
AND Tun Spretr or His DEMOCRATIC COLLEAGUES TO THAT OF THE 
BARNYARD FOWL. 


Well, old John Sherman and the Republicans of that day did pass 
that law. Their “ little fingers were bigger than our loins.” ‘Theirs was 
the spirit of the eagle, ours that of the barnyard fowl. “Be careful, 
do not let it be proven in evidence that a man has plead guilty to vio- 
lating the Sherman law.” So says the worthy conferees. (Senator 
JAMES A, REED, Sept. 28, 1914, CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 2d sess, 63d 
Cong., p. 17294.) 

SENATOR MARTINE (DEMOCRAT), OF NEW JERSEY, DECLARES THAT 
“Some INFLUENCE, UNCANNY, DANGEROUS,” CHANGED THE “ANTI- 
TREST BILLE” UNTIL Ir TENDS * TO ADVANCE THE SUPREMACY OF 
GIANT MOXOPOLIES™ We “Have PLEDCED OURSELVES TO DESTROY,” 


B88) Toy this measure because I belleve that some infiu- 


ence—I can not say what influence, but some influence, it seems to me 


EE ; 


1169 


regen 4 dangerous to the Republic—has changed the text and charac- 
ter of the bill until it does not stand for the smaller man or the middle 
man, but tends to advance to further a Be the giant monopolies 
that you and I, in both 88 have pledged ourself to destroy, and 
for whose destruction these many years we have mites | inp (Hon. 
17098) E. MARTINE, CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 2d sess. Cong., P. 


— 


CONGRESSMAN WITHERSPOON (DEMOCRAT), OF MISSISSIPPI, COULD Nor 
SURRENDER Hrs CONVICTIONS TO VOTE FOR A BILL TO INCREASE THB 
MONOPOLY OF MoNex “ BECAUSE Someeony ToLp Me To Do IT.” 


* è * To yote for a bill which increases the monopoly of money 
meant a surrender of all my conceptions of the functions of money 
and banks and the abandonment of all my convictions as to the political 
evils of the day and of the proper remedy therefor, I could not do this 
because somebody told me to do it. (Hon. S. A. WITHERSPOON, CON- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD, 2d sess, 63d Cong., p. 1733.) 


— 


SexAror VARDAMAN (DEMOCRAT), OF MISSISSIPPI, DENOUNCES TUR 
APPOINTMENT BY PRESIDENT WILSON OF THOMAS D. JONES TO THE 
FEDERAL RESERVE BOARD AS AN “ACY THAT CAN NOT BE DEFENDED 
BEFORE THE AMERICAN PEOPLE.” 


* * * No; I have no objection to the man personally, but his 
mental attitude, his “big-business” morals totally unfit him for the 
pea constructive, altruistic work to which the sident would call 


The most iniquitous, obnoxious, 5 indefensible, predatory 
trust in all America, a trust that the national Democratic organization 
denounced, a trust that has laid its predatory hand upon the earnings 
of every farmer in this country, a trust that we promised as a national 
political organization to destroy—the International Harvester Trust— 
we are now to take one of the favorite directors of that uitous court- 
denounced concern and put him at the head of the Federal Reserve 
Board, or a member of it, which is to prescribe the rules and make 
the laws for the Government and control of the great banking system 
of America, which was or designed to e the money of the 
country out of the hands of the Money Trust. This is an act that can 
not be defended before the American people. To my mind it involves a 
violation of our plighted faith as a party to the people. 

Mx vo apaisar the nomination can not be taken as an 
affront to the President. It might be taken as a declaration of sena- 
torial independence and intellectual self-respect, which I submit would 
not be out of place now, but it is not in any res an affront. (Hon. 

K. VARDAMAN interview in the Washington Post, July 22, 1914.) 


— 


SENATOR THORNTON (DEMOCRAT). OF LOUISIANA, SAYS THE Sucar 
Trust, THROUGH “GRATITUDE” OR “SELF-INTEREST” WILL COX- 
apes HEAVILY TO THE DEMOCRATIC CAMPAIGN FUND. 

e report says “the industrial position of refining: 

consideration,” po: re requires primary 
Sertainly, in so far as the position of the eastern cane-sugar refiners 

is concerned, they received “primary consideration” in the last sugar- 

tariff bill and in the present one. They have been given all they 
asked, and they could not well expect more. 
This is the same Mr. Claus Spreckels who contributed $5,000 to the 

Democratic cam fund last year, just 50 times what I felt able 

to contribute, and then compelled to give it in two monthly instalments : 

but he had a great special interest to be 

the Democratic Party, while I had only the general interest of a citizen. 
Moreover, he naturally felt sore against the Republican Party, it 

pong 8 ge that party he had been sued to return to the Government 

$119,000 of the sum it claimed his company had defrauded it out of 

through false sugar weights, as has been shown b 

besides he knew he could not expect free sugar from the Republican 

Party. How much more was subscribed by the Sugar Trust under 

waren re 1 — not know. 

can safely assumed that these eastern refiners will contribute 
heavily to the next national Democratic campaign fund, for if grati- 
tude does not compel them to do so, self-interest certainly will, (Sen- 
ator THORNTON, CONGRESSIONAL RECORD.) 


subserved by the success of 


my colleague, and 


THE BROKEN PROMISE TO KEEP EACH GREAT BRAXCH OF GOVERNMENT 
WITHIN ITS OWN BOUNDS. (EXECUTIVE DICTATION.) 


We believe in the preservation and maintenance in their full stren: 
and integrity of the three coordinate branches of the Federal riches 
ag gr 5 5 l “opis and ‘oe judiciary—each keep- 

and not encroac upon th 
of elther of the others. (Democratic platform, 10123 r 


Senator O'GORMAN (DEMOCRAT), OF New York, REBELS AT EXECUTIVE 
. DICTATION TO CONGRESS AND Sees “Grave PERIL” Ix rv THar MAY 
PRODUCH A “ NATIONAL CATASTROPHE.” 


Those who say we must act because the President so advises have a 
very erroneous conception of the senatorial office. ‘They forget our 
wers and responsibiliti as well as the limitation imposed by the 
onstitution on the Executive. We are too 3 a branch of the 
Government to allow our action to be controlled by the request, caprice, 
or oe ye any — . = mie 3 
a e departmen e ate is the only bod ssessing legis- 
lative, executive, and judicial functions. Wit the. House we —— 
late; with the dent we share the duty of making appointments 
and cas Spry treaties; and in the impeachment of public officers we per- 
form judicial functions. I shall never tolerate the degradation of the 
Senate. I shall never consent to making it subordinate or subject to 
another branch of the Government. The President is discharging his 
duty as he sees it. He has his duties to pertorm under the Constitution 
and I have mine. No one impugns his honor or patriotism. I simp) 
challenge his judgment. It can not be vindicated, and posterity wilt 
condemn it. 
* = * $ * 5 s ’ 


If the Congress of the United States is to vote blindly with regard 
to at public questions, trusting alone to the Executive, and actin 
on his judgment, whether right or wrong, we invite a danger whi¢ 
may involve this country in grave peril and which may at any time 
produce a national catastrophe. 

No Senator questions the aig rage and high purposes of the Premi- 
dent, but if legislation is to made dependent upon his will alone, 10 
one can predict the mischief to which such a precedent will expose 
this Government in future years. The welfare of one hundred milliong 
of freemen can not be dependent upon the judgment of one man. For 


the making of the laws of the Nation Congress is responsible, and 
this — can not be e The fathers of the Republic 
wisely placed a tation on the power of the Executive, and these 
limitations can not be ed without doing violence to the Con- 
stitution which we have sol sworn to uphold, ( Cong., 
2d sess., CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, p. 8589.) 
SPEAKER CLARK REFUSES TO BE A “ RUBBER-STAMP ” REPRESENTATIVE, 
AND SAYS THE PRESIDENT'S LEADERSHIP Has {Ts 535 
I assume that every Member will vote honestly the dictated by 
— — and his conscience ; but why should I be, enied the — 


be a “ rubber. 
presentative or a 


eges, 
name of the House of Repre- 
want to sce this House d N ht 
a bill whi reverses our 
and which the Democrats in- 


and the good 


$ $ 
One of the wisest things the fathers did was to distribute the powers 
of government among three departments— tive, judicial, and ex- 
ecutive; and they —— to so arrange that no one depart- 
ment should encroach upon the pre tives of the others. 
Under this system of checks and balances certain duties are de- 


volved upon the President which he is sworn to discharge, and, truth 
to tell, dent Wilson shows no reluctance in diachargine his duties 
and e: his powers to the utmost. 


declared that he 
When he was 


I am wil 
House and 3 as eee 7 —— us to repudiate a plain platform 
declaration, and there raw the line. 

Under our system a national convention is the grand inquest of a 
political party, the highest authority for the declaration of party 
ciples, higher than President or congressional caucuses ; indeed, 
than President and congressional causes combined, There is no ques- 


tion about that. 
thers devo certain duties which we are 
— 4 — rose ra updo on duties which we can not shirk 


discharge faithfull d 
or tat 8 5c stul cation and the condemnation of 
a peo le and of our own consci 

e 


or fail to discharge without PeT RIE 
dent achat ha patriei @ alscbange outs? If mot, we 
wisdom, the co! e pa 
irit of 76, to the end that 
FCC to dur children and 


our priceless heritage of 
dren’s unaren. unimpaired. Es peaker LARK, CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD, Mar, 31, 1914.) 


CONGRESSMAN Moon (DEMOCRAT), OF TENNESSEE, BECOMES IMPATIENT 
OF EXECUTIVE CONTROL OF CONGRESS AND THE DICTATION OF a DE- 
PARTMENT. 


haps it is not true. I h that the d 
hes not å adi the pont where he demand, as the Executive 
of this Government, t men shall vote in accordance with his will and 


ublic 
than the Postmaster General. He 


0 
salty or by 


22 > purpe 5 his policies, direc 
directly, ment atte u 
s Tio K — Government, 


re upon which the battle between the 
in my opinion, had no more eff than that one 
Government of the people of the United States was 
| being administered by one man instead of one executive, one legislative, 
| and one judicial branch of the Government. 

* * $ s 


t questions 


* 
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Whether there is any merit in the proposition or not, we must pre- 

serve in “the dignity, and power of the legislative branch 
‘of the Government or you will sink lower in the estimation of a great 
and virtuous people than you are now. (Hon. JOHN A. Moon, CON- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD, 2d sess. 63d Cong., pp. 2279, 2280.) 


Senator SHIELDS (DEMOCRAT), OF TENNESSEE, AGAINST A “ CHANGE OF 
Front” AND “ REPUDIATION “ OF THE DEMOCRATIC DOCTRINE OF STATE 
RIGHTS DECLARED Fon IN THE DEMOCRATIC PLATFORM. 

And the last announcement of the party, in the platform adopted 
at the convention held at Baltimore in 1912, is in these words: 

“ Belleving that the most efficient results under our system of govern- 
ment are to be obtained by the full exercise by the States of their re- 
served sovereign powers, we denounce as usurpation the efforts of our 
opponents to deprive the States of any of the rights reserved to 
api to coer and magnify by indirection the powers of the Federal 

vernment.“ 


APPENDIX TO THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 


$ è è It is now — es that the Senate, in which the Demo- 
cratic Party has a mater! and under a Democratic administration, 
enact a law contro the nomination of candidates for the office of 
Senator to represent the several States, and thus y, far beyond any- 
thing that has heretofore ever been even proposed the interference 
of the domestic and local affairs of the States. It remains to be seen 
whether Senators, whose ecessors fought such measures for more 
than half a cen „ will front upon this question, and whether 
the Democratic will repudiate its doctrine that “the Federal 
Government is one of limited powers, derived solely from the Constitu- 
tion,” and that it is “ in ent and dangerous to doubtful 
constitutional ers.” (Hon. JOHN K. SHIELDS, CONGRESSIONAL REC- 

Cong., p. 3412.) 


ORD, 2d sess. 
THE BROKEN PROMISE TO MAKE PUBLIC THE RECOMMENDATIONS ON 
WHICH PRESIDENTIAL APPOINTMENTS ARE MADE. 

We commend the Democratic House of E for extending 
the doctrine of publicity to recommenda moos Pin and written, 
upon which presidential appointments are ma (Democratic Plat- 
form, 1912.) N 

— 1 Se vote = the wileltr EPET ae 55 te cuip 
amendment, providing for 0 rsements, eas 
were 145, ae 137. One’ hundred and DO Democrats voted ageinat 
publicity. (CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, Feb. 9, 1914, p. 3348.) 


CONGRESSMAN SAUNDERS (DEMOCRAT), OF VIRGINIA, ON 
LICITY ” PLANK, Says DEM ARE Too READY TO 
PRINCIPLES AND PROMISES. 


Permit me to call the attention of the Democrats of this Chamber to 
this feature of our party platform. After commending the Democratic 
House ot rong sapien for quite a number of things, the platform 
proceed: say: 

“We commend the Democratic House of Representatives for extend- 

verbal and written, 


THE “ PUB- 
ABANDON THEIR 


latform 


what we had declared that we would do would be done if the oppor- 
mare — action was afforded, we concluded that platform in the fol- 
0 erms : 


institutions and traditio: 
the things that we commended 
by reciting them in orderl 
the entire United States 


the opportunity for action was given our wy would afford to the 
world an exemplification of a party that not o; made promises with 
ut of a party that kept and main 


a view to tting into power, 
those . when once this power was a 


Mr. CAMPBELL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SAUNDERS, Yes. 

Mr. CAMPBELL. Has there been any publicity yet of any indorsements 
that have been made to the President, either written or verbal, for 
intments that he has so far made? 

UNDERS. I do not know whether there has been or not. 


Mr. Sa I ly repl know; but the propo 
8 UND ERS. can on OW ; e = 
ek recessio p 


h ore; 
roposition that 


1 much apparent readiness to a 


ORD, 


CONGRESSMAN THOMPSON (DEMOCRAT), OF OKLAHOMA, DOES NOT UNDER- 
STAND HOW DEMOCRATIC LEADERS UNDERWOOD AND PALMER CAN ASK 
Democrats TO VIOLATE THE “ PUBLICITY” PLANK OF THE DEMO- 
CRATIC PLATFORM. 

I note, Mr. Speaker, that the distinguished tleman from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. PALMER] and the great leader of this House [Mr. UNDER- 
woop] voted in favor of the Cullop amendment at that time. I do not 
understand with what consistency hee can come before the House at 
this time and ask the Democrats to violate a platform pledge made at 
the Baltimore convention in favor of publicity. Mr. ct ty the great 
leader of our party in three great national campaigns—1896, 1900, and 
1908—had this to say with reference to the votes of Democrats on that 
Democratic amendment offered in the Sixty-second Congress by the 


distinguished gentleman from Indiana [Mr. CuLLor]. 
TH — 5 . nt Sani: int any district, circui 
8 before the en appo: or 
IRAE udge, he shall make publie all insersementa made in behalt of 
any applicant.” £ 4 ` 3 
$ s 


— 
The distinguished tleman from P. lyania [Mr. PALMER] and 
the leader of this House [Mr UNDERWOOD] advise us that we have 

rformed our whole d yoting in favor of the Cullop amendment 
Paring the Sixty-third 1 I am a little slow to follow the 
leadership of these distinguished tlemen, in view of the fact that 
they have consistently voted against publicity during a Democratic 
administration, while always voting for it when it was impossible 
during a Republican administration. 

For myself, I do not intend to make a promise to the people before 
election and refuse to live up to it after the election. I Mr. 
Bryan more clearly and forcibly stated this proposition than I possibly 
can when he said: 

really believes that the President should be 8 to 
be trusted 


“A man who 
make his appointments on secret recommendations can no 


* 
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to represent a Democratic constituency.” (Hon. J. B, THOMPSON, Con- 

GRESSIONAL RECORD, 63d Cong., 2d sess., pp. 3346, 3347.) 

CONGRESSMEN -THOMAS (DEMOCRAT), OF KENTUCKY, AND BURGESS 
(DEMOCRAT), OF TEXAS, ON THE DEMOCRATIC “ PUBLICITY” PLANK 
AND ITS VIOLATION. 


Mr. Tnonuas. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BURGESS. Yes. 

Mr. Tuomas. I want to ask the gentleman if it is not a fact that 
the Baltimore platform specifically declares that the President shall 
make public all indorsements for district judge? i 

Mr. Bungzss. Oh, that has nothing to do with this question. I 
want to talk about the Alaskan railroad. 

Mr. Thomas. Is it not a fact? 

Mr. Burgess. I will not yield for that. 

Mr. ‘Tomas. In other words, the gentleman will not yield when he 
is asked about anything that violates the Democratic platform. 

Mr. BrrGEss. Mr. Chairman, I want to say that every Democrat 
must be bound by every declaration in his platform. If he is not 
bound, then nobody is bound; and what is the use of making it? (Cos- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD, 2d sess. 63d Cong., p. 3496.) 


SENATOR JAMES (DEMOCRAT), OF KENTUCKY, AND SENATOR O'GORMAN 
(DEMOCRAT), OF NEW York, CHIDE Each OTHER ON “ DISLOYALTY 
TO DEMOCRATIC PARTY OBLIGATIONS. 

Mr. JAMES. If I recollect the Democratic national platform of 1912 
5 there is a provision in it which says that all recommenda- 
tions of judges made to the President should be made public. M 
understanding is that a eae was made 24 the committee of whic 
the Senator from New York is a member, which struck that provision 
from the law; and I should like to ask the Senator whether or not he 
adhered to the Baltimore platform upon that provision ? 

Mr. O'Gorman, * * It is a poor defense of disloyalty to a party 
obligation to call attention to the fact that there have been other 
departures from the pledges made by the party. 

r. JAMES. It may be a poor defense, but it seems to me that it Is 
quite as poor a defense upon the part of the Senator from New York 
to cling tenaciously to one principle in the Democratic platform and 
neglect in legislation other principles in the Democratic platform, 
(CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, Mar. 27, 1914.) 


THE BROKEN PROMISE OF “ FREEDOM OF SPEECH” IN THE HOUSE or 
REPRESENTATIVES, 


It has, among other achievements, revised the rules of the House of 
Representatives so as to give to the Representatives of the American 
people freedom of speech and of action in advocating, Tn and 
perfecting remedial legislation. (Democratic platform, 1012.) 

Nore.—The Democratic caucus, on April 8, 1913, by a vote of 167 
to 84, decided that its sessions should be in secret behind closed doors. 


Mu. UNDERWOOD, DEMOCRATIC LEADER OF THE HOUSE, PROTESTS AGAINST 
A DEMOCRATIC “ GAG ” RULE, 

I règret, of course, that I differ with the President of the United 
States and that I am 1 to differ with many of my colleagues 
here. But I say to you if either you or I are to make a mistake in 
this matter let it be one mistake. Let us not to-day turn our faces 
against the principles we fought for; let us not close our ears against 
a — 85 cry that first made a Democratic majority in this House 
poss! 


There are 50 men facing me on the floor of this House to-day whose 
seats would be oceupicd by Republicans if it had not been for the fight 
the Democratic Pa made in the Sixty-first Congress re an un- 
reasonable exercise of the power of cloture. * $. he American 
3 believe in what I say, and they showed their belief by electing a 

mocratic Sixty-second Congress, 

The agri ¢ of this House has the right to legislate, but the mi- 

g 


nority has a ht to be heard and to propose reasonable amendments. 
When you deny that right to the minority, you deny it in the face of 
the action of the constituencies that sent you here. * You are 


asked to foreclose your 88 on one of the most important ques- 
tions that has ever confronted the American people before you have 
heard the debate and before you have seen one nee amendments. 
You are not only asked to adopt a rule that pass in this House 
what the President of the Uni States asks for, to cut away from 
our coastwise ships the right of free tolls, but you are asked to fore- 
close this question as to all shipping for all time to come. 

I regret to differ with my colleagues, the men on this side of the 
House who have upheld my hands. I do not question your honesty, 
because I know that no man ever faced a set of men who possess more 
honesty and courage than the men I am facin ; but, in my 
judgment, you are making a serious mistake to pt cloture rule, 
and I would not be wort 2 hold Pd gl commission as the leader on 
this side of the House if, believing that you are making a serious mis- 
take, I did not have the Sig to stand here and tell you so, in spite 
of everything. (Hon. Oscar W. UNDERWOOD, CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
2d sess. 63d Cong. pp. 2956, 2957.) 


Sexaror Hirencock (DEMOCRAT), OF NEBRASKA, BELIEVES THAT THE 
“ DEMOCRATIC CAUCTS WAS DEGENERATED INTO A POLITICAL MA- 
CHINE.” 

To my mind it was, to say the least, a mistake to endeavor in a 

Democratic caucus to bind ime 3 25 the details, for instance, 
f th nding section providing an income tax. 

S It 123 — to me that the individual Democrat, like the individual 

Republican, ought to be permitted by his party to stand here and vote 

for his convictions, 


ndin, 
nst my amendment, whic y „ 
will have difficulty in explaining to their constituents why they have 
done so. It is not right for the party to put them in that position when 
no great party issue is involved. 
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It has been an unpleasant sight to me, as it has been to many Demo- 
crats during the last few days in this Chamber, when Senators on 
the Republican side of the Chamber have proposed amendments to the 
income-tax provision that appeal to the sense of justice and appeal to 
the judgment of Senators on this side, but who, because of caucus rule, 
were suespelied to vote against such amendments. I do not think that 
is a worthy sight in the Senate of the United States. I do not believe 
it is right to bind individual Senators and compel them to vote against 
their conscience and their judgment upon such amendments when no 


party policy is involved. 
Mr. President, in order to justify myself for the position I am taking, 
I shall go a little further, ‘and perhaps verge upon the improper in 
reference to the Democratic caucus of which I was a part. Like all 
fact to be that our Democratic caucus degener- 


caucuses, I believe the 
ated into a political machine. 

I did not, however, ask the caucus to approve my amendment; I 
asked to be left free to offer it here in the nate, and I asked that 
other Democratie Senators be left free to vote for it according to their 
consciences and their judgment. I was refused. 

The votes have been published, so I am revealing none of the secrets 
of that caucus when I say that 18 Members of the Senate voted for 
my amendment and 23 appeared to vote against it. I say “ appeared“ 
because it is a fact, which I shall take the liberty of stating, that the 
nine Democratie members of the Committee on Finance voted as a 
unit, regardless of their convictions. So we have a wheel within a 
wheel, a machine within a machine. ‘The inner machine controlled the 
caucus. The vote cast was not the correct expression even of the 
caucus. (Senator HITCHCOCK, CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, Aug. 29, 1913.) 
CONGRESSMAN MURRAY (DEMOCRAT), OF OKLAHOMA, DENIES run RIGHT 
OP THE PRESIDENT TO DETERMINE WHAT is DEMOCRACY, AND OPPOSES 
THE DEMOCRATIC “ GAG” RULE ON THE TOLLS REPEAL BILL, 


Mr, Murray of Oklahoma. Mr. Speaker, like the gentleman from Ala- 
bama [Mr. Clayton], I take this ition because I am a Democrat, 
Evidently between us there is a difference in the definition of “ Democ- 
racy.” He doubtless takes the Democracy of this Nation to be the 
President. I do not. I deny the right either of the President or of 
this Congress to determine what is Democracy. Democracy is made in a 
representative convention duly assembled by the people. 


We are here asked to violate our peters twice in the same transac- 
tion—tirst, by a“ gag ” rule that will not permit the bill to be amended 
or an amendment to be offered, a thing that every Democratic nominee 
down to road overseer denounced in the campaign of 1912. 
I am opposed to this “gag” rule, moreover, because if we are ro 
stab our own party to death and a national policy of free “sees” of 
years, we ought to have more time in which to commit the murder. 
(Hon, WILLIAM H. MURRAY, CONGRESSIONAL Record, Mar. 27, 1914.) 


CONGRESSMAN THOMPSON (DEMOCRAT), OF OKLAHOMA, WANTS TO LET IN 
THE LIGHT ON THE DEMOCRATIC SECRET CAUCUS, 


Mr. Speaker, I am in favor of the widest publicity of the actions of 
this Congress. I am in favor of letting the le know what we do In 
caucus as well as in Congress. If what I do does not nd to the 
best interests of the common people—the farmers and the laboring 
people—th = to know it, and they ought to send a man here who 
will in truth and in fact represent their views. 

In conclusion, let me that there ought to be no secret caucus, no 
vote except when a record is made. The people are entitled to know 
what we are doing, If we do the right thing, we ought to be glad to 
let the people know we have done — If we behind closed doors and 
without a roll call do the wrong thing, the people ought to kick down 
the doors and find what we are doing. I for one am willing to stand 
or fall by what is right. Can those who vote against me say as much? 
I challenge them to the contest. (Hon. J. B. THOMPSON, CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD, 03d Cong., 2d sess., P. 3347.) 


THE BROKEN Promise TO RETURN TO “ Economy.” 


We denounce the 8 waste of the money wrung from the people 
by_oppressive taxation t gh the lavish appropriations of recent Re. 
publican Congresses, which have kept taxes high and reduced the pur- 
chasing power of the 11 toll. We demand a return to that sim- 
pa and economy which befits a democratic government, and a reduc- 
ion in the number of useless offices, the salaries of which drain the sub- 
stance of the people, (Democratic platform, 1912.) 


SENATOR TILLMAN (DEMOCRAT), OF SOUTH CAROLINA, WARNED THE 
PRESIDENT EARLY AGAINST DEMOCRATIC EXTRAVAGANCE. 


net officers who will not be mcs pad but intent onl 
Government machine work smoothly, accurately, and effectively for the 
people’s benefit and not for the benefit of the officeholders, Ime esti- 
mates are all made up by the Cabinet officers, and Appropriations are 
always based on estimates, or supposed to be, unless they come as in- 


dependent propositions from the floor of the Senate itself. I know you 
understand the importance of a loyal Cabinet in sympathy with this 
idea of economy.” (CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, Ist sess, 63d Cong., p. 31. ) 


PRESIDENT (THEN GOVERNOR) WILSON, THE FIRST, Last, AND ONLY 
Time Hm Is ON RECORD (ON EcoNoMY) Stxce Irs ÉLECTION AS 
PRESIDENT, PROMISED TO CONFER WITH HIS “LEGISLATIVE CoOL- 
LEAGUES,” WITH A VIEW TO BRINGING SOME BUDGET SYSTEM INTO 
EXISTENCE—HIS “LEGISLATIVE COLLEAGUES” TURNED DOWN THE 
PROPOSITION FoR A BUDGET SYSTEM IN a SECRET DEMOCRATIC CAUCUS. 
In his reply to Senator TILLMAN, Gov., Wilson, after naming the 

Appropriations Committee as the committee on which the Senator, as 

its head, could “be of the greatest and most constant service,” said: 
“Ever since I was a youngster I have been ey interes’ in our 

methods of financial legislation. Ever since then ave insisted upon 
the absolute necessity of a carefully considered and wisely planned 
budget, and one of the objects I shall have most in mind when I get to 

Washington will be conferences with my legislative colleagues there 

with a view to brin some budget system into existence.” (Cox- 

GRESSIONAL RECORD, Ist sess. 63d Cong., p. 31.) 


SENATOR WILLIAMS (DEMOCRAT), OF MISSISSIPPI, OBSERVES SOME DEM- 
OCRATIC ACROBATIC STUNTS WITH THE “ ECONOMY” PLANK, 


The Democratie Party gallivanted around the country thro its 
stump speakers and has announced that it proposes to economize in 
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have à 
ex- 
1st 


* And the minute we 


nditures, * * 
e in the administration you begin to crowd us to increase the 


n expe 
€ 

— instead of cutting them off. (CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
sess. 63d Cong., p. 273.) 


Sexaror THOMAS (DEMocRAT), OF COLORADO, Not ONLY WOULD APOLO- 
GIZE TO THE REPUBLICAN PARTY, BUT WOULD ACKNOWLEDGE AND CON- 
FESS THAT THE DEMOCRATIC PARTY WAS ENGAGED IN A CAMPAIGN OF 
DECEPTION IN REGARD TO PUBLIC EXPENDITURES, 

„„ + Jf I had been here, I would have said then what I am 
saying now, my purpose „ 80 far as I am individually concerned, 
to record a protest against w. at seems to me to be a disregard, if no 
a violation, of one of the planks of the Baltimore platform upon which 
the Democratic Party came into power. We either meant what we said 
then or we did not. If we meant what we said, let us try to live ig ee 
it; if we did not, the sooner we acknowledge the fact and confess t 
the Democratic T was engaged in a campaign of Cor ad in 80 
far as public expenditures are concerned, the better it w be for us 
and for the country. * * * 

The aggregate appropriations of the United States Government are 
ap and they are increasing by leaps and bounds, In fact, the 
tendeney everywhere seems to be to make demands upon the Treasury 
2 the sara ae not oy for vee me for 0 41 purposes. | The 

easu rega as a fountain of me free i 

casury Js reana the tendency and the direction of the Democratic 
majority, Unless we place some restriction upon our wholesale and 

efinite appropriations—because some of items are indefinite, 
as I may show hereafter—the people will very justly and very properly 
hold us to account, and our 8 will be able to draw a contrast 
between their own administration of publie affairs and ours that will 
not in the rlightest degree be favorable or ag poles oe us. 

2-8: oe We not only accused them [the Republican Party], we de- 
nounced them for a “profligate waste of the money wrung from the 
people by oppressive taxation through the layish a propriations 

2 d Vaia BATA kept taxes high and reduced the purchasing power 
e e's toll.” 

f That was either true, Mr. President, or it was false. If it was true 

we certainly should not pay the Republican the compliment ot 

servile imitation. If it was false, we should apologize to the Repub- 
lican Party for this denunciation upon which we went to the people 

. 8 for me votes. K 

r, Sxoor. Mr. President 

Mr. THomas. But we are imitating that policy increasing all ap- 
propriations ; in other words, to use a slang expression, we are “ seeing 
the Republican Party and going them one better.” I yield to the Sena- 
tor from Utah. 

Mr. Sxoor. Mr. President, I merely wish to su to the Senator 
in that connection that perhaps it would be well to state that the appro- 
priations this year will be at least $100,000,000 more than the appro- 
priations for any one year in the history of this country. 

Mr. OVERMAN. How does none Esta know that when the appropria- 


fon bills bave been taken, 

like him to eall attention and also the attention of the Senate to it. 
Mr. OvsRuAx, T will do so, and I think the Sena 

then, N I do not think the appropriations will 


CONGRESSMAN SISSON (DEMOCRAT), OF MISSISSIPPI, PROPHESIES AND 
APOLOGIZES—“ Wr WILL EXPEND Morr Money THIS Year THAN EVER 
BEFORE IN ANY One YEAR "—‘ Wa HAVE WRONGFULLY CRITICIZED THE 
REPUBLICAN PARTY AND OUGHT TO APOLOGIZE TO THEM,” 


You all recall that L years ago, within the recollection of every 


man on the floor of this House, the newspapers headlined a billion-dollar 
Congress: ai it was like a fire bell at night. Mr. Reed was 8 er, 
and we were s; billion dollars in one Congress, or $500, 000 
a year. You epublicans will remember how the 


laconic reply, to the 
That was the only answer that could be made to the proposition. Now 
the Democrats are in power, and I am afraid, gentlemen of the a 
that we will expend more money this year than has ever been expen 
in the history of this Government before in ony one year. Perhaps 
be 0 
is true, we have verongtully: criticized the Republican Party, and we 
r charging them with spending money and 
being cr nt in the administration of of 
this ETAM . Stsson, CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 2d sess. 
63d Cong., p- 178.) 


CONGRESSMAN SISSON (DEMOCRAT), OF MISSISSIPPI, AGAIN APOLOGIZES, 
AXD CAN Nor Prxp AN ADJECTIVE STRONG ENOUGH TO APPLY TO DEMOQ- 
cratic EXTRAVAGANCE.. 


(Ion. 


sat 
before 


Mem the 
the 


in the last 
Democratic House came to me 


as compared to the veg 2 


record of the 1 must apo to you cans for 
having ever used the words “eriminally extravagant” eriticizing 
the appropriations that you made, for if that 8 “ criminally 
extra t” was proper te ap to you, my God, h langu: 
has never found an adjective enough to app 0 Demoeratic 
extravagance. (Hen. T. U. SISSON, CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, Apr. 3, 
1914, p. 6845.) 

SENATOR THOMAS or Co. LEARNS THAT THERE 


1 MOCRAT)» 
Was No DISSENT M THE “Economy” 
PLATFORM. 
fr. 'Proxas. Mr. President, I merely wish to ask the Senator from 
New York a question. I have discovered in the Democratic platform a 
plank pledging the party 


NK OF THE DEMOCRATIC 


to rigid economy in public expenditures, and I 


should like to inquire whether at Baltimore there any dissent from 
that plank in the platform when it was reported out of the committee? 
1014) O’Gorman, None at all. (ConcGressionaL Recorp, Mar. 27, 


Senator VARDAMAN (DEMOCRAT), OF MISSISSIPPI, Says “LITTLE R- 
GARD Has BEEN SHOWN FOR TH DEMOCRATIC PLATFORM PROMISES 
ON THE SUBJECT OF Economy.” 


„ * è The high cost of living, the depression in business, and the 
general demoralization of trade throughout the entire country should 
fully ne 2 K Saarta 3 takin hs — and to 5 ate 

at the effect upon the already overburdened taxpayers 
this additional tax shall be levied. 8 

The Congress has already appropriated more money than it should 
have appropriated, Little regard has been shown for the Democratic 

latform promises on the sub of economy. (Hon, J. K. VARDAMAN, 

ONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 63d Cong., 2d sess., p. 17670.) 


CONGRESSMAN Cox (DEMOCRAT), OF INDIANA, PREDICTS Der TAXES 
AS THE RESULT OF DEMOCRATIC EXTRAVAGANCE, AND Says, “ THESE 
APPROPRIATIONS ARE COMING Home TO Roost Upon Us. THEY ARB 
GOING TO Roost ON OUR HEADS.” 


In the appropriation of $500,000 last year that was the regulation 
required by the Agricultural Department and the Post Office part- 
ment, whereby the Government put in a dollar and the State or sub- 
divisions thereof put in $2. These appropriations are coming home to 
roost upon us. They are going to roost on our heads. Mark what I 
ou. Even the Republican Party back in 1908 found that they did 
not have enough ground on which to stand and meet the expenses of 
the Government, and so they enacted a corporation tax which brought 
in $30,000,000 in the way of revenue to the United States. We bave 
revised the tariff, and how large a revenue it is going to bring I do not 
know. We have enacted an income tax, and as for the amount of rev- 
enue that is an experiment, and how much it will bring I do not know, 
neither does anyone else. We are going to come to this point in a very 
few years if we adopt this policy of the Government paying half and 
the State paying half—we are coming to direct taxes. There is abso- 
lutely no escape from it, and whenever that time comes the people will 
ask us, What has become of these appropriations—what have you got 
to show for it? The moment we reach direct taxation for the support 
of the Federal Government there will not be a Member of Congress left 
to tell the tale. Every man will be defeated. (Hon. W. E. Cox, Cox- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD, Cong., 2d sess., p. 3366.) 


CONGRESSMAN FITZGERALD (DEMOCRAT), OF New YORK, CHAIRMAN OF 
Tun COMMITTEE OF APPROPRIATIONS, IS TEMPTED TO QUIT CONGRESS 
WHEN He THINKS OF THE “HORRIBLE Mrss" “Turis BAND OF 
TREASURY Loorers" Has MADE, 

Mr. Chairman, it may seem somewhat strange, but I hope it is 
not out of place, to remind Members on this side of the 8 that 
the Democratic platform pledged us in favor of economy and to 


favored economy af the expense of Repub- 
resented in 
e wherever 


am Iortia noy at Democrats who seem to take amusement in soliciting 
votes on the floor of this House to overturn the Committee on Appro- 
pane in its efforts to carry out the pledges of the Democratic Mat- 
‘orm. They seem to take it to be a huge joke not to obey their plat- 
form and to make ridiculous the efforts of the members of our party 
who do try to live up to the promises they made to the R I 
know that some Memi on this side are voting continually. for ap- 
propriations because 1 fear the wrath of the public if they do not 
vote out of the Public assistance for everything anyone sug- 
I have in my hand a letter which is somewhat characteristic of 
correspondence which I receive daily. 

If I placed my political fortunes above my sworn duty under the 
pt to carry out the promises of the Democratic 
but I should place myself at the head of this band of Treas- 


reckless in the 8 of the public money. 
e 
were true. 


during this session mgress, They have voted a recommenda- 
tions — 4 should not have vo They have unnecessarily 
ed up the public itures until the Democratic Party is becoming 
e laughing stock the country. (Hon. Joun J. FITZGERALD, CON- 


GRESSIONAL RECORD, Apr. 10, 1914.) 


CONGRESSMAN FITZGERALD (DEMOCRAT), Of New Tonk, Urnzalps His 
Democratic COLLEAGUES oN a DEMOCRATIC “ Economy” 
PLANK WHO PROPOSE AN ENORMOUS INCREASE OF OFFICES AND OF 
SALARIES. 

a „ „% At least it is true on this side of the House, because the 
burden is upon our shoulders, gentlemen, and I would like to call atten- 
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tion to the 
to call attenttoa to the platform of 1908, when we deliberately burned 
the Republican Party in words for its extravagance; and yet men who 
were elected upon that platform last fall come upon the floor of this 
House here and propose to increase the number of clerks from 2,000 to 
7,000, and increase the pay $100 per man. There is no need of it; 
there is no necessity for it. * * (Hon, JOHN J. FITZGERALD, 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 63d Cong., 2d sess., p. 2055.) 


form on which we ran the last time, and I would like 


CONGRESSMAN PAGE (DEMOCRAT), OF NORTH CAROLINA, IN DISGUST AT 
THE EXTRAVAGANCE OF His DEMOCRATIC COLLEAGUES SUGGESTS THD 
“ RECALL” Of THB COMMITTEES HANDLING APPROPRIATIONS. 


It seems to me it is time that gentlemen on this side of the House stand 
by those committees that are endeavoring to out the pariy 
pledges, and it is time that Members and organizations, often on the 
part of men on this side of the House, should cease to attempt to break 
up an effort to economize in the expenditure of the public funds, I 
think it is time that some one should say it to the Democratic member- 
ship of this House; and I say if the gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. 
Ferris}, chairman of the Committee on Public Lands, or any other 
Member as an individual or representing an organization, can come in 
here and overthrow the recommendations of the committees that have 
investigated the needs of the public service, then it is time that you 
dismiss us; then it is time that you dismiss committees that have 
supervision of these Ay e gian and take the estimates that are sent 
here by the executive 2 Government and enact them 
directly into law. (Hon. R. N. PAGE, CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 63d Cong., 
2d sess., p. 11879.) 


CONGRESSMAN RoppENBERY (DEMOCRAT), oy GEORGIA, SINCE DECEASED, 

ETICALLY DECLARED THAT THE DEMOCRATIC PARTY WOULD 

DEMONSTRATE “THAT WE CAN REDUCE THE TARIFF AND AT THE 
Saun TIME INCREASE APPROPRIATIONS.” 


We have reformed the rules of the House so that the poopie of this 
coun can action from their Representatives, Why, — 
man from ie Me Foss, who presided over the Commi on 
Naval Affairs on the Republican side for many years, was never able 
to get over $123,000,000 for the Navy, and re our President comes 
into office we have fet $140,000,000 under our reformed rules, and we 
are legislating for the people on 
demonstrate to the peer ex 
mittee [Mr. PAYNE] t 
increase the appropriati do not 
for discarding our economy platform that said: We denounce the Re- 
publican Party’s reckless and 8 ture of the people's 
money.” That platform was made * * to get into office on—and 
we have won. (Hon. S. A. RODDENBERY, CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 3d 
sess, 62d Cong., p. 4618.) 


CONGRESSMAN FITZGERALD (DEMOCRAT), OF NEW YORK, CHAIRMAN OP 
THE HOUSE COMMITTEE CN APPROPRIATIONS, LECTURES THE EXECU- 
TIVE DEPARTMENTS ON ECONOMY, AND SAYS IF INCREASIXG EXPENDI- 
TURES Ann Nor CURTATLED DEMOCRATS WILL BECOME “THE LAUGH- 


INGSTOCK OF THE COUNTRY.” 

If tbat declaration was Democratie doctrine before election day, 
Mr. Chairman, it is Democratie doctrine now that the Demo- 
cratic Party has come into po Such promises, 
be performed and this pled unl 
executive branches of the Government cooperate with the 
branch and conduct the Government efficiently and economically. It 
is the duty of this House, more than of any other branch of the Gov- 
ncn to scrutinize with care the estimates that are submitted for 
the conduct of the public service, and to Insist that officials 
executive departments shall conduct their various services within 


ons. * O 


about chiding us 


amounts dete the Congress to be sufficient to meet their 
Any other * In s country means extrava ce run riot. 
* The control of the purse under the stitution is p 


in this House, the body which represents most directl 
the country, and the responsibility is primarily upon 
to it that moneys shall only be appropriated for 
the Federal Government and shall be expended wi 
gality which befits a democratic government. 


that eare and fru- 


had in 1861 to on the war? 
r. FITZGERALD. Mr, Chairman, while I do not desire to commit my- 
self to the form of taxation to 5 it would be 


in order to meet these inc: igations, I am of the opinion that 
the Government would not resort to dl 
genuity of legislators has no’ t exhausted in d means to 


extract money from the peers taxation by such indirect methods that 
they will not realize that they are paying taxes. * * * 

The only unpopular tax is the tax tbat the individual is convinced 
he pays himself. . o> ne Be Re Delevan or 
is convinced that some one else must bear the (Hon. J. J. 
FITZGERALD, CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 63d Cong., 2d sess., p. 4015.) 
SENATOR JOHN SHARP WILLIAMS (DEMOCRAT), OF MISSISSIPPI, SAYS 15 

THE ALASKAN RAILROAD BILL IS THE MARCH OF Democratic ECO- 

XOMICAL PROGRESS, How Ann INCREASED TAXES TO BE AVOIDED? 

Mr. President, I want to say a few words especially 
the Chamber. “Phe 
among other things that it has pro 
tion of the Government of the United States, as economical as 
consonant with efficiency and consonant with ve | 

Here is a bill to devote $40,000,000—fonr- 
tax of the United States—to 


Territory. If that 1s the march of economical progress 

to start upon, where are you to stop, aad when and how are pos 
sy SAT ih arin pe ie or income in 
coun 


I know that in this bill it is covered that it is proposed to issue 
bonds to do it; that you shall tax posterity upon the general principle 


that “posterity never did anything for you, and therefore you do not 
need to do an for posterity.” If you are golng to pay out money. 
it ought to be out of the money now on deposit in the national 

the t of the United States Government. No sensible, 
sane individual who wanted to spend $40,000,000 and had the $40,- 
000,000 lying in hand would go out and borrow it and pay interest 
for it. e sole object of the bond provision is to conceal cost from 


the present generation—to cover it » and hide it and fool the American 
poopie. So much for that branch the question. (Hon. JOHN SHARP 
ILLIAMS, CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, 63d Cong., 2d sess., p. 2174.) 


The gentleman from Alabama 2 UnpERWwoop] undertakes to make 
ct of Columbia and the Hot Springs 
Reservation. is no real, just basis for such a comparison. 
I fear that the tleman from Alabama is qualifying him- 
self for service in that other meen 8 whose chief work is not fn the 
interest of economy; and I ask th body, which is ch with the 
Dade mas clan tr oT tence ae O fhir apas, Who Bave 
encies—to ore we agree 

to lay on the Government the entire cost of an elaborate sewera 


CONGRESSMAN FITZGERALD (DEMOCRAT), OF New YORK, SAYS THAT 
SOMETIMES SOMEBODY SHOULD REMEMBER THE DEMOCRATIC ECONOMY 


I do not believe, Mr. Chairman, that this is the for the Demo- 
cratie Party to be aduiging i wholesale 33 compensation. 
but if meant $5,700,000 added to the erpese dt. de Postal Department 

2 0 e 0 OS nt. 
Among the h pa aa made by the Democratic Party in the last cam- 
remember that one 


I 
thought of more and more before the session is ended. ( 
FITZGERALD, 63d 


on. JOHN J. 
Cong., 2d 


seas., p. 2282.) 


ConenessMAN Cox (DEMOCRAT), oF INDIANA, DOES Nor BELIEYM 


Democeats “Can JUSTIFY THIS WILD EXTRAVAGAN WITH 
PEOPLE'S Money.” * Fr 


of my in 
is 


* I have given this question thorough study, and, as a result 

tions, I unhesitatingly state that the increase in salary 

e, can not be defended; and, in my judgment, when the 

people of the Na wake up to the situation they will hold us 


responsible for it. 
. $ s 2 +% s . 
I do not believe we can justify this wild extravagance with th 
le's money. While the political exigencies of our may be cont 
e 2 procuring nominations and reelections to et 
pose of 


I op way appropriations. It is unfair to the tax- 
payers of this country, and I desire to protest against it in the most 
vigorous and ve ible, If I were talking for home 
consumption, 1 would keep my mouth shut and say nothing about it, 

use I have a large n of rural-route carriers traveling all over 
my district six days in week, and no doubt they will be elec- 


ment, are already Salary. Two or 
ouse 


Party on the floor of the 
ex- 


them time and time 

oor of the, Hotes "or tin 
e House o 

N and our denunciation of 


we ought 
tform promises ane pledges: 
Cong., 


this denunciation upon the 
for their 


Hf the 


CONGRESSMAN MURRAY (DEMOCRAT) OF OKLAHOMA WotLp NOT “ Bow 
TO THE WISHES OF ANY May, HOWEVER GREAT,” AXD VOTE TO CREATE 
Two OFFICES OF MINISTER TO PABAGUAY AND URUGUAY at $10,000 
Each. For Man SHOW,” 
* * * Therefore for one I shall vote against this bill. 


to know a deal about that country, beca 2 pee 
live there 


Ong., p. 92. 


CONGRESSMAN SISSON (DEMOCRAT), OF MISSISSIPPI, PLEADS PATHETI- 
CALLY, BUT IN VAIN, FOR “À HALT ON APPROPRIATIONS.” 
* è The United States now owes nearly $3,000,000,000, 
which our people pey interest, and sales. Con calls a halt on ap- 


propriations we have to add to our bond and soon 
be enslaved by the fortunate bondholding class, 
+ + Let me a to name of the masses who 
bear this great bu not to make the load heavier. Let me appeal 
to our t and Demoeratic Cabinet to aid and 
in out the one plank that bas always in Democratic plat- 
forms its y in publie that labor may be 
lightly burdened.” is the touchstone and true test of Democracy. 
Do you respect the man that toils? If so, let him keep what he ea 
Do not take it from neg od excessive 5358 ee us by * 
keep our pledges. This duty e to-day. yill we 
live up to it? 00 have a long lease 
of power. If we do not, we will surely go out of power, as we should. 
Hon. T. U. SISSON, CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, g., 2d sess., p. 


Ss 
$ 
SF 


CONGRESSMAN HARDWICK (DEMOCRAT), OP GEORGIA, Asks "“ WHY SPEND 


36,000,000 AT THE NORTH POLE?”—SAYS ALASKA RAILROAD BILL 
IALISTIC AND NOT DEMANDED BY DEMOCRATIC PLATFORM. 


What about this bill? Is it necessary; is it wise; is it a step in the 
right direction, or is it.a step in the wrong direction? If you are to 
spend $86,000,000, why spend it at the North Pole? Why not spend it 
at home? Have we so much money, are we so rich, that we would 
rather send it to the North Pole than send it to the 
tricts? Are we so rich that we can afford to develop 
America languishes? Are we so rich that we can not build pate 
and yet can develop a possible coal mine in Alaska, with a view to 
future Government ownership and operation of coal mines as well as 
railroad and telegraph lines? I challenge any gentleman who favors 
this bill to point out, either now or later, what Democratic platform, 
what Democratic principle, he pins his faith to when he adyocates this 
measure, You can not point it out in the last platform on which we 
were elected. That platform demanded the Coenen up of Alaska. That 

latform when it came to the railroad question was, as it should haye 

n, silent as the tomb. * + + 

+ . = 


+ . é kd 

It is Socialist propaganda. It rests on the same principle that the 
Socialists advocate; it rests on the same foundation stones on which 
they build; but so far as the platform declarations are concerned, I 
challenge anybody, either now or later, to show a Democratie platform 
on which it rests. Oh, but they say, the Democratie Party gave subsi- 
dies in the past of either money or lands to the great transcontinental 
railroads. So we may have done, Whether it was wise or not I can 
not say. (Hon. T. W. HARDWICK, CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 63d Cong., 
2d sess., p. 3492.) 


CONGRESSMAN FITZGERALD (DEMOCRAT), OF New YORK, Points OUT 
Soun INACCURACIES IN OFFICIAL ESTIMATES OF RECEIPTS AND Ex- 
PENDITURES AND PREDICTS THAT INCREASED APPROPRIATIONS WILL 
LEAVE Few DEMOCRATS IN THE NEXT CONGRESS. 


The gentleman says this is only the amount of the estimates for this 
service. The estimates of money required to conduct the public service 
during the next fiscal year were $73,681,000 in excess of the estimated 
revenues of the Government in the next fiscal year. Recently the Sec- 
retary of the reena Rorate out that he had overestimated our reye- 
nues by about $20,000,000, so that the estimated sums required to 
conduct the Government during the next fiscal year are about $100,- 
000,000 over the estimated revenues. ‘This committee did not reduce 
the appropriation for these séryices. It continued the amounts that 
had been carried for a number of years. The 33 from Oklahoma 
pr FERRIS] has already increased one item 33 per cent. He proposes 

o increase this item If he offers many other amend- 
ments, as he promises to do, MORRE other items in the same ratio, 
there will not be many of us on this side of the House in the conduct 
of the public business in the next Congress. (Hon. J. J. FITZGERALD, 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 63d Cong., 2d sess., p. 11880.) 


CONGRESSMAN FITZGERALD (DEMOCRAT), OF NeW Tonk, PROPHESIED 
ACCURATELY THAT “A REVISION OF THE TARIFF DOWNWARD WILL BE 
THE Most HOLLOW MOCKERY” ON ACCOUNT OF GrossLy EXTRAVA- 
GANT APPROPRIATIONS, 


I believe that there is in the contingent fund of the House to-day, 
or there was about a week i 1 and there are ests pending for 
$100,000 to supply the deficiencies for the balance of this fiscal year. 

The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. MANN] has not overexaggerated the 
picture as to what is likely to happen at this session of Congress. No 
one can tell just how much the appropriations at this session will be, 
but I think it is a conservative estimate to say, Mr. Speaker, that they 
will far exceed the appropriations that haye been made at any session 
in the history of the Government. 

I have done my part and have done my best in some way to curtail 
the expenditures; not to interfere with the legitimate functions and 
services of the Government, but to stop the expenditure of public 
moneys to gratify every whim and to please every fancy, either of in- 
dividuals or of Members. Everyone seems p „ however, of a de- 
termination to obtain moneys to maintain and extend that particular 
branch of the publie service in which he or his constituents is particu- 
larly interested and then to make fragmentary, spasmodic efforts to 
save in some other direction in which neither he nor his constituents 
will be affected. 

Such a condition can not long continue. I understand that the bills 
reported at this session of Co: s will probably provide for the ex- 
penditure of the $100,000,000 which it is anticipated will be raised by 
an income tax. It reminds me somewhat of an incident that occurred 
in the Committee on Appropriations when $27,000 was requested for a 
certain public service in anticipation of the enactment of some legisla- 
tion at the next session of Con 

I want to say, Mr. Speaker, that unless this side of the House wakes 
up to a sense ot its responsibility, not only will the appropriations be 
grossly extravagant, but they will amount to so much that talk of a 
revision downward of the tariff will be the most hollow mockery. (Hon. 
Joun J. FITZGERALD, CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 3d sess. 62d Cong., Feb. 
11, 1913.) 


r cent. 


CONGRESSMAN BARTLETT (DEMOCRAT), OF GEORGIA, HAs TO PLEAD For 
-ECONOMY EVEN AFTER THE HOUSE PASSED THE DEMOCRATIC Wan“ 
REVENUE. BILL “ IMPOSING TAXES THAT MUST NECESSARILY BE ONER- 


OUS AND UNUSUAL.” 


¢ „ „ I withhold my support from this bill reluctantly. But this 
is an effort to increase by one-third the amount originally estimated 
for by the Department of Commerce for this vessel and authorized by 
Congress. Now, a vessel may be needed, but the mall of every Con- 
gressman, I apprehend, is filled with protests, and the telegraph wires 
are constantly bringing protests 2 . 25 increased taxation upon the 
citizens of the country, * * * t us in this time of stress realize 
and emphasize that part of the Democratic platform formulated at 
Baltimore which A con ei the ple that we would return to the ancient 
economy of the Democratice Party and not needlessly expend the money 
of the people. Certainly we ought not needlessly to expend the money 
of the people when we have within a few days passed through this 
House a bill, which will soon be a law upon the statute boo! im- 
posing upon the coun taxes that must necessarily be onerous and 
unusual. (Hon. C. L. BARTLETT, Oct. 5, 1914, CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
2d, sess, 63d Cong., p. 17714.) 


CONGRESSMAN SISSON (DEMOCRAT), OF MISSISSIPPI, DESCRIBES His Ex- 
TRAVAGANT BRETHREN AS “ CHITLING DEMOCRATS” WHO MAKE THE 
REPUBLICANS LOOK LIKE THOROUGHBRED ECONOMISTS. 


It comes with poor ce from a Democrat to criticize the chairman 
of the Committee on Appropriations and the committee, who are en- 
deavoring to install and carry out the pledge of the platform. If that 
criticism came from Republicans, it would different, but it does not 
come from them; it comes from Democrats here who in their extrava- 

nee make the Republicans look like thoroughbred economists. Ex- 

nig Pier Dickson, of my State, called these Democrats who were 
f this extravagant type “ Chitling Democrats.” 

Mr.. REED (Democrat, of New Hampshire). Mr. Chairman, I would 
like to ask the gentleman a question. The gentleman has referred to 
Democrats as a hungry lot of fellows who have just got their noses 
up to the trough. I want to ask him if the bill is not filled with all 
sorts of 3 seem to indicate that the committee has had its 
nose to the ugh and excluded every other Democrat? (CoNcres- 
SIONAL RECORD, Sept. 4, 1913.) 


CONGRESSMAN SAUNDERS (DEMOCRAT), OF VIRGINIA, Says ALASKA RAI- 
ROAD BILL Nor JUSTIFIED BY DEMOCRATIC PLatroréM—Is “ EXTRAVA- 
GAXCR RUN Rror.” 

If limited to a cost of $48,000 a mile, this would make an aggregate 
of $480,000,000. I am unwilling to commit myself even partially to 
so gigantic a proposition. I am unwilling to go further than the re- 
quirements of our Baltimore platform, which merely requires us to open 
up the coal lands, so that they will not fall into the hands of monopo- 
lizing corporations. Even this plank does not commit us to the con- 
struction of railroads. The end sought may be effected by private 
capital under a reasonable leasing system. We are going headlong into 
a venture that holds out dazzling possibilities of unlimited expenditure 
by the Government. 


Mr. Chairman, this 


* s s * * 


roposition is fundamentally and radically un- 
sound. It is not justified by our Democratic platform. Holding out 
no hopeful prospect of definite return, within any time to which we 
should limit our contemplation, as practical legislators, this measure is 
not entitled to our support. For one, I shall vote against it. 

s + + -Thè credit of the United States will not be strained to 
the breaking point should it spend $35,000,000 or $135,000,000 in rail- 
way construction in Alaska. It is rich enough to commit almost an 
folly. But why select Alaska as a field in which Senge pow shall 
run riot? There are many States in the West that hold out a promise 
of “some mineral development,” and are entitled to greater considera- 
ouse is anxious to make a record for chasing 

z E. W. SAUNDERS, CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 2d sess. 
63d Cong., pp. 3758, 3760.) 


CONGRESSMAN CALLAWAY (DEMOCRAT), OF TEXAS, Criticizes His DEMO- 
CRATIC COLLEAGUES FOR USING “THE PEOPLE'S HARD-EARNED MONEY ” 
FOR “ PORK-BARREL ” RIVER AND HARBOR APPROPRIATIONS, 


The insincerity and ridiculousness of it all is demonstrated conclu- 
sively by the fact that while you are working through Congress and 

tting up to the White House for the President’s final approval this 
bill appropriating $43,000,000 of the people’s hard-earned money, pre- 
sumably for the pu of forcing lower freight rates, the administra- 
tion is quoted in all the big daily papers as in favor of allowing the 
railroads to raise their freight rates 5 per cent. 

In our platform of 1896 we said: 

“We denounce the profligate waste of the money wrung from the 
people by oppressive taxation. We demand a return to that simplicity 
and economy which benefits a democratic Government.” 

The appropriation for that year was $457,088,344.72. 

In our platform of 1904 we said: 

* reductions can cantly be made in the annual expenditures of 
the Government without impairing the efficiency of any branch of the 
pans) service, and we shall insist upon the strictest economy and 


lity. 

Mat year the Republicans appropriated $736,578,402.76. 
In our platform of 1908 we said: i 

aig aoe the needless waste of the people's money as no less. 

t a crime.” 

And that year the Republicans N $918,362,329.07. In 1912 
we denounced the profligate waste of the money wrung from the le 
by oppressive taxation, while according to the estimates submitt is 
112 by a Democratic administration we will be called on to appro riate 

1,250. 


„000,000. Did we mean what we said in our repeated platform 
declarations? If so, let us do it 
$ + + No man can say it will not be a waste. Commerce has left 


these rivers and canals. We realized that and appropriated a half a 
million dollars for a commission to make an investigation to see if 
any craft could be devised that could economically carry the traffic on 
these waters, That was an admission that we are in the woods at 
present and do not know that any commerce will be developed by these 
expenditures. That commission has not yet reported. Let us stop this 
until we know what we are doing. at is the only way to deal 
honestly with the public, and we ought to deal honestly with those 
whose money we are spending. (Hon. Oscar CALLAWAY, Apr. 6, 1914, 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 2d sess. 63d Cong., p. 6752.) 


CONGRESSMAN STEVENS (DEMOCRAT) or New HAMPSHIRE Wanxs His 
FELLOW DEMOCRATS AGAINST GOING BACK HOME TO THEIR CON- 
STITUENTS “ WITH A CHUNK OF PORK IN ONE HAND anv a $50,000,000 
DEFICIT IN THE OTHER HAND.” 

to this bill, a reason 


here is another reason why I am 4 5 
which should appeal to eve Member of this House, and x a 
e n- 


to every Democrat, When the revenue bill was reported a 
ning of the special session the Ways and Means Committee estimated 
that the revenue from the new tariff law and the income tax would 
give us about 518,000,000 above the estimated expenses of the Govern- 
ment. Now, re are two facts that have happened since that time 
that we are sure of. ‘The first is that the estimated receipts from the 
Government are going to be less than were estimated by Ways and 
Means Committee. 

The second fact, which this House is proving every day, is that the 
estimated expenditures for the next ear were altogether too low. 
Every general appropriation bill that will be reported and posers by 
this House will be above the estimates furnished by the Ways and 
Means Committee. We have already passed the Lever agricultural ex- 
tension bill, which provides for an expenditure of $25,000, This bill 


APPENDIX TO THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 


provides for an a pg ey of $25,000,000 more. The increases in the 
general approp tion bills that are coming later will take up every 
cent of that $18,000,000, and the real objection to this bill at this time 
is that you have not got the money. 

. * * * * 


s s 
The revenues from the tariff law since it has been in force are less 


the gentleman’s authority? 

Mr. LANGLEY. If the gen will permit, I wish to say that the 
figures show that the revenues are not as much as were estimated. The 
gentleman could easily answer that, and he could further 
on this side of the House told the gentleman that that wo 

Mr. Stevens of New Hampshire. I have not the figures at hand, Mr. 
Chairman, but I understand it is a fact that the revenues are less than 
they were estimated to be, and it is an absolute fact that the expendi- 
tures are greater. 

Now, a word as to the political considerations. This bill appeals to 
e an who is In favor of good roads. It ap to every man who 
wants the support of his constituents. I have the honor to represent a 
rural community with a great many rural routes in it. If this bill 
were eee we could go back to our homes and say to our constituen 
“We have brought back so many of dollars to be 
here for your benefit.” That would be a t help to the Individual 
Congressman seeking reelection. But, , if you 
to your constituents with a chunk of in one hand and a $50,000,000 
deficit in the other hand, you will find it en t. (Hon. 
R. B. Stevens, CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 63d Cong., 3423.) 


CONGRESSMAN LONERGAN (DEMOCRAT), OF 
SrexDpIxG $25,000,000 on ROADS AS UNNECESSARY AND 
ABLE, 


Mr. Speak 
gate waste of money taken from 
tions of recent Republican Congresses. am to th 
priation 9 3 the 1 3 In my o 8 
already es appropr Ds eno responsib 
the country, and the added. burden which y will result from this ente: 
into new fields in road construction is unnecessary and inadvisable, 
I believe that I voice the sentiments of my constituents in op g this 
bill; therefore I shall register my vote against it. (Hon, A. LONERGAN, 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 2d sess. 63d Cong., p. 8762.) 


— 


CONGRESSMAN Cox (DEMOCRAT), OF INDIANA, CAN NoT BOAST OF THE 
DEMOCRATIC RECORD FOR ECONOMY, AND CALLS ATTENTION TO A FOR- 
GOTTEN BLOGAN. 

The Democratic Party—and I claim to be a member of it—have 
assailed the Republican Party on every stump, on every occasion when 
the opportunity presented itself to us, and we have condemned you 
Republicans for W The press of the coun have con- 
ee ir * © ' In the last session we can not st of our 
record for economy. 

Gentlemen, we are starting in early. Let us see if we can not make 
a record for economy, especially in view of the fact that the President 
of the United States recently announced, gh the press of the 
country, that economy would one of the slogans of his administra- 
tion. “(CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, Ist sess. „ pp. 288, 291.) 


CONNECTICUT, OPPOSED 
‘UnsuSsTIFI- 


er, the Democratic platform of 1912 denounced the profi- 
the prone through lavish appropria- 
opposed e 


CONGRESSMAN SISSON (DEMOCRAT), OF MISSISSIPPI, ASKS WHY DEMO- 
crats Have THE RIGHT TO DENOUNCE REPUBLICANS FOR ExTRaya- 
GANCE. 

But I want to to my Democratic colleagues that if they do not 
a chec upon. these appropriations to the income of the 
Treasury to-day, Woodrow Wilson du his if not the first, 
year of bis administration will be confronted with a bond issue. * * 

We denounce you because you have died $90,000,000 more than 
you expended in the preceding year. The question Why on 
earth have the Democrats the right to denounce Republicans for ex- 
travagance in the future? For the life of me I can not see. 

2 * * $ s kd e 

And be able to go home and look the honest electorate squarely in 
the face and say that we have 71 the faith. (Hon. T. U. S1sson, CoN- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD, Feb. 24, 1918, 62d Cong., 3d sess., p. 2836.) 


THE BROKEN PROMISE TO RETURN To “ SIMPLICITY.” 


We demand a return to that simplicity and economy which befits a 
democratic government, and a reduction in the number of useless offices, 
he salaries of which drain the substance of the people. (Democratic 


t 
platform, 1912.) * 


CONGRESSMAN FITZGERALD (DEMOCRAT), OF New Tonk, Says THR 
SECRETARY OF LABOR PURCHASED AN AUTOMOBILE FOR HIS PERSONAL 
Usn WITHOUT AUTHORITY or CONGRESS. 


+ * © At the last session of Congress it appeared that out of 
the appropriation of $60,000 for the contingent expenses of the De- 
partment of Commerce and Labor $26,100 was transferred to the De- 
partment of Labor. In addition to that Co: at the last session 
appropriated $5,000 additional for the con t expenses of the 
Department of Labor. t that time a request was made by the 
Department of Labor to authorize the Secretary of Labor to purchase 
three automobiles—a seven-passenger touring car for himself, at $4,500; 
an electric runabout for the use of himself and others, for $2,500; and 
an automobile truck. 

The committee declined to include that authority in the bill, based 
upon the fact that aay had never been given to any of the depart- 
ments to purchase automobiles for the Secretary or others connected 
with the department. In some way or other the information got 
noised abroad that such a uest had been made, and innumerable 
Members of this House served notice upon the committee that the 
would not tolerate such a situation. The authority was not given, an 
z it appears that during this session of Congress an automobile has 

n purchased for the personal use of the Secretary of Labor. 

Mr. BUCHANAN of Illinois. Would it not be fair for the gentleman 
to state that the Secretary of Labor explained that automobiles would 
be cheaper in operation and to purchase than it would be to purchase 
teams and rigs as the other departments had? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Suppose he did; Congress did not authorize it, and 
that is the point. No man in any og apn oot of the Government can 
do as he pleases because he thinks it is desirable. All he can do is to 
obey the law. (Hon. JOHN J. FITZGERALD, CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
2d sess. 63d Cong., pp. 4123, 4124.) 
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Mr. FITZGERALD STANDS BY His STATEMENT. 


simply wish to aaa, Mr. Chairman, ost Rpt ats rene 
ent o r or of any 
other department of this Government during the conduct of th 
deficiency bill in this House was 3 Justified. care * 
I said about them. * * © (CoNGRES- 
Cong., Mar. 11, 1914.) 


CONGRESSMAN HOWARD (DEMOCRAT), OF GEORGIA, SAYS T 
HE PUBLIC 
PRINTER IS NOT THE ONLY PUBLIC OFFICIAL THAT IS ABUSING THE 
CONFIDENCE OF A DEMOCRATIC CONGRESS—THE WAR DEPARTMENT IS 
Y USING PUBLIC MONEY ror “ SOCIETY Stunts,” HE Says. 


It seems that under the Democratic economy of the Government Print- 
ing Office the present Public Printer was a little bit immodest, in that 
it took two automobiles to satisfy him. Since this matter was up I 
have pevenGwated, and I know what these two Rauch & Lang cars cost 
that he has got down there. I know what they cost in upkeep to the 

vernment, and I do not care what the Public Printer states about it 
I am in a position to say that this new car is not used solely for official 


purposes. 
I do not know what this man is doing with these automobiles, and 
I do not care what he is doing with ger phage lay dows here one 


bald-headed 9 that no officer character has any right 
to ap riage e people's money for two electric automobiles that cost 
over $4, apiece. In fairness to the Public Printer, I may add that 
he is not the only public official that is abusing the confidence of a 
ic The War Department is shamefully, if not wan- 
tonly and 2 appropriated by the people for useful 
to put on ty ram 3 8 of whet, it is to 
Army a swivel-chair ass en 
(Mr. HOWARD, CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 24 sess. 63d Cong., p. 15984.) 5 


CoxanRssMAN Dies (DEMOCRAT), OF TEXAS, OX DEMOCRATIC “ SIM- 
PLICITY ” AND “ ECONOMY ix GENERAL AND AUTOMOBILES FOR DEMO- 
CRATIC CABINET OFFICERS IN PARTICULAR, 

2 6 * . . * + 


I would be ashamed of m if I called the attention of this com- 
mittee to the attempted raid upon the Treasury of $8,000 by a poor 
70-year-old soldier out in Minnesota if I did not call their attention to 
the abstraction of $7,000 from the contingent fund of one of the de- 

rtments of the Government in violation of the laws of this country 
y a Cabinet minister. 

J s ka e * + . 
I think he is an honest man, I think he was a legislator, and 
think probably he is making a Cabinet 228 : = no man in 
this Government is t enough—no man should ever become great 
of this body’ tO appropriate. the revenues’ af the Vernes 87 te 
e revenues o e Go 
maintenance. 8 
$ 


. Ld * + kd e 


The Secretary of Labor and the Secretary of Commerce Lab 
did not have any right or any business, in first 8 have x 
ir tacit violation ò ͤWũ2j at the cousin kek Gay aon ees 

8 0 e country, 
eave used the money of the people for that purpose. n 
0 $ s * * — * 

Do know I feel sorry for my friend the Secreta: f La 

ambi to have a seven-seated touring car and reg 42500 Clete 
a mad pace in simple republican 


en a man undertakes to indulge one of these limousine, or “ limo- 

zeen "—which is it [laughter]—one of these limousine habits with a 
— uuy 2 he = oh ae 5 5 to Congress for more 

e out o e contingen 

defiance of the edict of Congress. * * * Signe 
You know we ride around here in these limousines and in these 
seven-seated touring cars, paid for out of the taxes wrung from toil in 
is country, and we run over the fellow with the little Ford car; and 


the man walking on foot, the estrian, he has just simpl 
hear one honk of the honk-honk and run for his ite: and the ae 
ridiculous feature of it all is that when one of these Cabinet ministers 


tingent fund appropriated by Congress for the egitimate functions of 
overnment to on the government of the people, to-morrow he can 
fake $1 000 as the Secretary of Labor can buy himself an 


; and 

automobile, then the Fish Commissioner can buy himself an autom 

If one of the dignitaries of this Government — take the funds of the 
people taken from their taxes to buy an antomobile, he can buy a 
yacht upon the same principle. And if any of our Cabinet ministers 
or Fish Commissioners or the Commissioner of Education wants to do 
it he can use this precedent to bu 

Oh I wish, Mr. Chairman 


* 
somebody has set the 
that one of our servan grea 
this city in befitting style for $12,000 a year, It looks to me, 
Mr. Chairman, like it is a good time for Cabinet ministers, Senators, 
and Congressmen to set for the people in this city and Nation the ex- 

. of old-time simplicity and democracy. 

a Cabinet minister can take a given sum of money in defiance of 
Congress and buy himself an automobile, what Maree and what lesson 
the clerk, and dignitaries around 
this city? What is the example to a 1 or $2,000 clerk who 
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litics, make the most of it. 
‘ashioned democracy, 8 old-time honest dealing with our con- 
stituents, to say that we will not allow this thing to continue. 

If ever my cheeks were mantled with the blushes of shame, it was 
when I read in the Recorp that every Democrat voted for the taking 
of an automobile from a Republican Speaker and a Republican Vice 
President, and that we have not raised our volce against the same things 
when Democrats occupy these powerful positions, gaon: Makrix DES, 
AA 5525 sey CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 2d sess. 63d Cong., pp. 4332, 


CONGRESSMAN DIES (DEMOCRAT), OF TEXAS, TALKS SOME MORE ABOUT 
AUTOMOBILES AND DEMOCRATIC “ SIMPLICITY.” 


„ * * Tt is being booted about the Chamber that the Public 
Printer has a couple of passenger automobiles which are not altogether 
in consonance with the laws of our country. 87 7 

8 I would not vote against this increase because the Public 
Printer has a couple of passenger automobiles to which he is not en- 
titled, but what I desired to find out was if that practice is being con- 
tinued In that department. That is why I interrogated the gentleman 
from New Jersey [Mr. Kixxeap]. In response to a letter I addressed 
to the Auditor for the Treasu ap og he informed me the Public 
Printer had two passenger automobiles. * * * 

„ * © J have searched the statutes of the United States carefully, 
and I found they were not authorized by law; that no vehicle except 
only for public use is authorized to the Public Printer; and when I 
found he was supporting two passenger automobiles I had hoped that 
my friend from New Jersey would be able to say that under the Demo- 
cratice régime we had cast off these illegal garments and that now we 
transact the public business in a legal way. I had hoped that I was 
mistaken, and therefore I appealed in vain to aed EE ee from New 
Jersey, who offered this amendment, to know if this illegal abstraction 
of public funds had not ceased under Democratic administration. 

„ KINKEAD of New Jersey. Mr. Chairman, I will answer my friend 
from Texas by saying the Public Printer has done nothing illegal since 
he has been in office. I hope I have answered the gentleman's question. 

Mr. Dies. Well, I will say to my friend from New Jersev that he is 
still maintaining two passenger automobiles at publie expense, and that 
is illegal. I challenge the gentleman to find one particle of statute law 
in this country that justifies the Publie Printer in having two passen- 
ger automobiles. i 

Mr, Humpurey of Washington. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Dies, Yes. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. What does he use the automobiles 


for? 

Mr. Dres. What could he use two F automobiles for except 
to go to theaters and entertainments 

Mr. KINKEAD of New Jersey. Now, my friend is wrong, and I know 
that he uses these cars in performing his duties as Public Printer. 

Mr. Dies. I am a printer myself, and I know that if he wants to 
carry stationery about he would not want two passenger automobiles 
to carry it in. Now, if he has to transport heavy products, such as 
paper and pasteboards, he should get a truck to carry them in, 

è + I know that hundreds of passenger automobiles are being 
used in this city. according to the Auditor of the Treasury Department, 
in direct violation of the law. 

* è 1 can understand, of course, that in paying his respects 
to Cabinet officers and their familles and “ crooking the pregnant 
hinges of the knee where thrift may follow fawning” he m ht use 
one, but I wondered how he could use two passenger automobiles in 
transacting this business of printing letterheads for Congressmen and 
in printing names for Congressmen on 3 

ertainly in all my poor and humble experience as a 8 
out letterheads and getting out envelo; and pasteboard cards, an 
handling them around in wheelbarrows, I never dreamed that an humble 
servant in this Republic would demand, not one passenger automobile to 
hand them around, but two A automobiles, Hon. MARTIN 
DIES, CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 2d sess. 63d Cong., pp. 15981, 15982.) 
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Mr. Howarp. * * * He is no great big “bear cat” in politi 
that he should have special privileges that nobody else has. ven 
he did come from the great city of Hoboken, N. J., and if he was a 
union printer at $26 a week before he got this job, why should he have 
eo, Peart (CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorD, 2d sess, 63d Cong., p. 

wv . 


THE BROKEN PROMISE TO UPHOLD THE MERIT SYSTEM. 


The law pertaining to the civil service should be honestly and rig- 
idly enforced to the end that merit and ability shall be the standard 
of appointment and promotion rather than service rendered to a politi- 
cal party. (Democratic platform, 1912.) 


CoxGRessMAN Moon (DEMOCRAT), OF TENNESSEE, OPENLY ADVOCATES 
VIOLATION OF CIVIL-SERVICE PLANK OF THE DEMOCRATIC PLATFORM, 


I haye come now, Mr. Chairman, to a question that from many view- 
prints is a delicate proposition. It is not delicate to me. If it were, 

would not discuss it here. But it is a proposition concerning which 
zany of us are tender, because of platforms and political promises. I 
am going to discuss this question in a partisan spirit for a moment 
or two. 

There is a provision in this bill whereby— 

“Hereafter any assistant postmaster who may be required by law or 
by authority or direction of the Postmaster General to execute a bond 
to the Postmaster General to secure faithful performance of official dut 
may be 5 by said Postmaster General, who may require such 
bond, without regard to the provisions of an act of Congress entitled 
An act to regulate and improve the civil service of the United States,’ 
approved January 16, 1885, and amendments thereto, or any rule or 
regulation made in pursuance thereof, and the Postmaster General shall 
have power to revoke the 9 of any assistant postmaster and 
appoint his successor at his discretion without regard to the act, amend- 
ments, rules, or regulations aforesaid.” 

That is what I call a Democratic section of this bill. * * * It is 
Democratic not in a partisan sense, but Democratic because it is right 
in view of the conditions that exist on this question, (Hon. J. W, 
Moon, CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 63d Cong., 2d sess., p. 1753.) 
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In my humble judgment it is simply old- | CONGRESSMAN O'SHAUNESSY (DEMOCRAT), OF NHODE ISLAND, REMINDS 


THE DEMOCRATIC PARTY THAT IT IS A MINORITY PARTY; THAT 
POWER Dozs Nor GIVE UNBRIDLED License” TO po as THEY PLEASE 
AND “ PROVE ITSELF A DEFAULTER TO ITS PROMISES.” 


Gentlemen upon this side, we speak about our party being in power. 
We must remember the fact that power does not Five unbridled icense 
to do as we please; and if we are in power we must remember that 
we are a minority party. The Progressives and the Republicans com- 
bined would have left us no opportunity to obtain the power that we 
1 tha inst “Der ti latf 

n the las mocratic platform it was said that merit and abilit 
should be the standard A appointment and promotion, rather thax 
po also E Ba to a 8 . must not be like pie 

A oken. e mus 
8 Komise sa promise. must remember that a pledge is a pledge and 
elieve the Democratic Party should be true to its pledges. I 
believe the Democratic Party made its latest declaration ih the plat- 
ie peamit 5 ana 8 a is about to prove itself a defaulter to 
Cong. 2d 2888, P. 2209.) UNESSY, CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 63d 


CONGRESSMAN Rucker, (Democrat), OF Missouri, Sars He Is a 
SPOILSMAN,” AND Has No APOLOGY TO MAKE For IT. 


* è There are Democrats growing up in the country every- 
where who are entitled under a Democratic administration to eneon i 
tion; and if that means go back to the spoils system, then I am a 
spoilsman and I have no apology to make for it. [Applause.] 


This committee is not here to bow to the will of the President or to 
the will of the Postmaster General upon a question upon which they 
differ. We perform our functions as legislators. If in our wisdom 
that law ought to be changed, no domination from the Postmaster Gen- 
eral nor threat of veto from the President ought to swerve us from the 
course which we believe to be right. 

è 2 * s * * * 


If the power were mine, I would put none but Democrats on rd. 
Hon. J. W. Moon, CONGRESSIONAL’ RECORD, 2d sess. 63d Coun.) pp. 
750, 1751.) 

THE BROKEN PROMISE OF “ sh nd TOLLS” TO AMERICAN COASTWISE 
HIPS. 


We favor the exemption from tolls of American ships engaged in 
coastwise trade passing through the Panama Canal. (Democratic plat- 
form, 1912. 

Democratic LEADER UNDERWOOD Says PRESIDENT'S BILL TO REPEAL 
Free TOLLS IS IN DIRECT CONFLICT WITH THE DEMOCRATIC PLAT- 
FORM. 

The Democratic convention that met in Baltimore and named Wood- 
row Wilson for President and Thomas R. Marshall for Vice President 
on the 2d day of July, 1912, promulgated the platform of the national 
Democratic Party and made the following declaration in reference to 
the tolls of American ships passing through the Panama Canal: 

“We favor the exemptien from tolls of American ships engaged in 
coastwise trade passing through the Panama Canal. We also favor leg- 
islation forbidding the use of the Panama Canal by ships owned: or 
controlled by railroad carriers engaged in transportation competitive 
with the canal.” 

There can be no contention as to the meaning of this language. No 
one can raise the issue that the bill now pending before the House, in- 
troduced by the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Xims], is not in direct 
conflict with the declaration of the Democratic platform. Personally I 
believe that the party pledge should be lived up to in good faith by 
those who claim allegiance to party principles. * * * 

Let us resolve the issue Into the question as to whether the platform 
ot the Democratic Party favoring exemption of tolls of American ships 
engaged in coastwise trade passing through the Panama Canal is best 
for the Nation and the people of our country, or whether the gentleman 
from Tennessee [Mr. Stas}, in the bill now pending before the House 
repudiating the declaration of the Democratic Party, is proposing legis- 
lation that will be most beneficial to our Nation and our people. (Hon, 
Oscar W. UNDERWOOD, CONGRESSIONAL Record, 2d sess. 63d Cong., 


p. 5964.) 


SENATOR O'GorMAN (DEMOCRAT), OF NEW YORK, ON THE VIOLATION AND 
REPUDIATION OF THR “Free TOLLS” PLANK OF THE DEMOCRATIC 
PLATFORM, 

I can not stop to penton what would have become of Democratic 
prospects in the last presidential campaign if the free-toll plank of the 
platform had been rejected or repudiated before the election; but it was 
not rejected. It was approyed and pressed upon the attention of the 
public in every section of the country. Its economic advantages were 
pointed out by the nominees of the party and the thousands of public 
speakers who advocated their cause. It was given prominence in the 
compel textbook which was distributed throughout the country by the 
national Democratic campaign committee, and yet it was as much a 
subsidy in 1912 as it is now. 

Let us not deceive ourselves, Senators. The free-toll plank was the 
one dominant American note in the campaign of 1912, and its value to 
the Democratic Party can not be disparaged when it is recalled that the 
convention of the Progressive Party adopted the same plank, that the 
nominee of the Republican Party had already pledged himself to the 
same principle, and that 14,000,000 citizens of this country by their 
votes have declared their adherence to this principle. We are now asked 
to repudiate their declaration, to ignore thelr rights, and to treat them 
with a contempt to which American citizens will never submit. 

When we talk of national honor we may be suspected of insincerity 
if we do not recognize that a violated party pidge iş the rankest kind 
of political perfidy. We surely owe at least the same good faith to the 
American 1 hat we profess to feel for a foreign nation. 

3 party platform should be regarded as a confession of 
nt by the party promulgating it and should be held sacred and in- 
violate, 

How can we hope to retain the confidence of the American people 
when we have no respect for our party pledges? To what sinister inti - 
ence will the popia attribute this duplicity on the part of a great 

olitical party t is no defense to say that delicate foreign relations 

Justify the repudiation. There can be no condition in our foreign affairs 


that can excuse the abandonment of vital national rights. If, as the 
result of war, a conqueror imposed such terms upon us, we could accept 
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them as the issue of a struggle, but a self-respectin: people can not 

freely submit to such conditions. Is the Democratic sny T 

confess itself guilty of a 8 of a public trust? Will 

the country that it secured office by false pretense? What confidence 
n the people have in such a party so devoid of 17 for its own 
l ? e secured office under a solemn promise to the American 

people which we are now asked to repudiate. 

For nearly a century the national convention has been the highest 
authority for the declaration of ash principles—the 1 of 
the party creed, binding upon all alike. The par octrine as pro- 
nounced by a national conyention can be chanas only by another 
national convention. The power is not lodged with a President or a 
congressional caucus to regulate or ona 

I should prefer to stand with the President, but I have never bolted 
a Democratic candidate nor a Democratic platform, and I do not intend 
now to take my place with the repudiators of party pled, In_this 
emergency every Senator will act 5 to his own lights. Some 
may find an excuse for the disregard of party obligations, but as I view 
it, a party platform is the plighted word of men of honor declaring 
what their policies will be if eer attain power. It is either that or a 
W D unconscionable pretense whereby a confiding electo- 
rate is mis 
Never until now has the party or Jefferson been exposed to this base 
8 upon its honor and integrity. And those who clung to the 
old Democratic Party in its days of adversity—those who, undimayed 
by repeated defeats, remained loyal to its candidates and its principles— 
should not now be asked to do it a wrong greater than any which its 
avowed opponents are capable of inflicting upon it. 

Senators, I beg you to pause while there is still time and avert a dis- 
aster which now threatens the party and the Nation. (Senator O'Gor- 
8537 ot NY York, in CONGRESSIONAL Rxconp, 2d sess. 63d Cong., pp. 


SPEAKER CLARK Sars THE AMAZING REQUEST OF THE PRESIDENT FoR 
Tun REPEAL OF “FREE TOLLS, LIKE THE PEACE or Gop, PASSETH 
ALL UNDERSTANDING.” 


We went to the people on that platform containing the free-tolls 
plank; headed by President Wilson mself we all indorsed it; standing 
on it we appealed to the voters of the land for their support; and they, 
responding to our Macedonian cry for help, enabled us to sweep the 
land from sea to sea by amazing majorities in the Electoral Colleges. 
And now it is proposed that we reward their faith in us and their sup- 
port of us by repudiating one of the planks of that platform on which 
we achieved that astounding victory, a plank so clear that there could 
de no misunderstanding about it, no possible misconstruction of it. I 
refuse absolutely ‘to be a party to any such performance. Tell it not in 
Gath, proclaim it not in the streets of Askalon, that the Democratic 
Party will not keep faith with a confiding public. 

The amazing request of the President for the repeal, like the pan 
of God, passeth a understanding If he has any reasons which are 
not utterly untenable and which impelled him to make the request, he 
has not vouchsafed them to us as a body or, 80 far as I am informed, 
to any Member of the House. If he has adequate reasons and did not 
deem it prudent to make them known to the world at large, he could 
have communicated them to us in secret session. ith all due defer- 
ence to the President, it seems to me that we are entitled to those rea- 
sons before bolting a Democratic platform, which is generally considered 
an indefensible, an extra-hazardous performance, uently fatal in 
Aen (Speaker CHAMP CLARK, CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, Mar. 31, 


cause of the “generous” action of the Rules Committee, sanctioned by 
this House on yesterday in forcing their rule through, I am forced to 
content myself with answering only partly and briefly some of the 


ba Sees . 
had hoped that in the discussion of this question my Democratic 
colleagues, at least, would discuss it in such a dispassionate and cool 
manner as would cause no ill feeling and impute no bad motives to an 
of their colleagues in this House. But the discussion has taken suc 
a wide range that, forsooth, they have seen fit not only to indict the 
distinguished committee on resolutions of the Baltimore convention, 
but they have impun the motives of those men who in the Sixty- 
second eg “eons voted for free tolls with an honest conviction, They 
have gone further than that, and they have impeached the good inten- 
tions of the leaders of our party here. I can not believe that the plank 
with respect to free tolls was sneaked into the Baltimore platform. 
I have too much faith in the intelligence and the integrity of the 
members of my pee who made up that committee, dominated by its 
chairman, the present Secretary of State, Mr. Bryan, to believe any such 
action was taken. 

The report of that committee was sanctioned by that convention, and 
I can not understand why, when my good friends the distinguished 

ntleman from Texas [Mr. HENRY] and the distinguished gentleman 

om Georgia Mr. Harpwick] spoke in many parts of this country in 
the last campaign asking the ‘evar to place the Democratic pi in 
power, and promising them that if they should that party would redeem 
every pledge of its platform, they did not then raise thelr volce against 
this particular plank of the platform. It would, indeed, have come 
with better grace if they had at that time said that the Democratic 
Party in convention assembled at Baltimore had played some skin game 
pi ea the American people. It comes with bad grace for them to say it 

© = * * * $ > 


I have never heard a more eloquent speech delivered in this House 
than that delivered by the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. PALMER] 
on . e But when he says that the Congress of the United States, 
made up of the representatives of the American people, should surrender 
to the President in matters that affect our treaty relations with a 
foreign country, when that treaty affects the domestic affairs of this 
Nation, I say he goes too far, indeed. (Hon. B. P. HARRISON, Mar, 28, 
1914, CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 2d sess. 63d Cong., p. 6048-6049 


GENERAL INCOMPETENCY OF THE DEMOCRATIC PARTY. 


Our platform is one of principles which we believe to be 
our national welfare. Our pledges are made to be kept e eeii . 
18127 as relied upon during the campaign. (Democratic platform, 


Senator WILLIAMS (DEMOCRAT), OF MISSISSIPPI, Says, “THe Poo 
5 R, 
Dran OLD FOOLISH DEMOCRATIC PARTY IS GOING THROUGH THE SAMH 
GAME,” AND QUOTES Tou REED” APPROVINGLY. 


The poor, dear old foolish Democratic Party is going through th 
same game that she can be generally trusted to go t roca anon 1 5 
she gets into power. 

* . * * . 


* s 
That is the Democratic Party, true enough. That is its histo 
That is what led Speaker Tom Reed to say fn 1894 and 1895: 700 
can't last long, because you are not accustomed to governing anybody 
or anything; you can not govern the country, because you can not 
govern yourselves. You are incompetent.” é on. JouN Snanr WIL- 
LIAMS, CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 2d sess. 63d Cong., p. 6853.) 
SENATOR TILLMAN (DEMOCRAT), OF SOUTH CAROLINA, LIKENS 
8 To “ WILD ASSES 3 Wo Have “ BROKEN INTO THE GREEN 
RN. A 


The Biblical quotation I used a few days ago will become histo 

The “wild asses of the desert, athirst and hungry, have . 
the n corn.“ That applies all along the line from top to bottom. 
The Senators themselves are green, and the Democrats of the country 
have been out in the cold” so long and have had so little hope or 
opportoniiy to get patron: or any of the offices that they are simply 
wi 932 e TILLMAN, CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, Ist sess. 63d Cong. 
pp 


SENATOR CHAMBERLAIN (DEMOCRAT), OF OREGON, IN OPPOSING REPEAL 
OF FREER TOLLS, SAYS DEMOCRATS WENT OVER THE COUNTRY DECLAR- 
ING FOR FREE TOLLS. “IF PLATFORMS MEAN ANYTHING, IF THEY ARE 
INTENDED TO STAND ON RATHER THAN TO GET IN ON,” THE DECLARA- 
TION FOR FREE TOLLS Is A Democratic DOCTRINE. 


As to being a Democratic doctrine, Mr. President, if platforms mean 
anything. if they are intended to stand on rather than to get in on, 
then this declaration of free tolls for coastwise vessels is a Democratic 
doctrine. It was declared for in the Democratic platform in Baltimore. 
There is no question about that. If it does not bind the Democratic 
Party, Mr. President, there is not a single declaration in it that does 
bind the party. Not only that, but if the expression of opinion by 
Democrats on the floor of the Senate and on the floor of the House 
of Representatives means anything at all, it means that they have 
indorsed this declaration in the platform of the Democratic Party, 
because clearly all the Democrats in the Senate, and I think probably 
a majority of the Democrats in the House, voted for this clause of 
the Panama Canal act. 

I may say, further, that in the campaign which followed that 
declaration in the Le Paes at Baltimore Democrats went over the 
country and declared in favor of it, and it Is impossible to know how 
many votes were influenced by such declarations, 

. 0 — * * $ s 

Who can say, Mr. President, that many of the voters of 5 State 
were not influenced by that declaration in the 1 I for one 
want to say that I do not propose to stultify myse f in reference to this 
subject now nor at any time in the future. I do not propose to go back 
to my ple and say to them that because the distinguished President 
of the United States happens to differ from me I am going to yield m 
convictions, my judgment, my conscience, to his view of this subject. 
s ə è J] do not know how my friends on this side of the Chamber 
intend to square themselves with their constituents when they go back 
to them and say that they have been induced to change their attitude 
with reforence to the Panama-tolls question—I do not mean to say that 
any of them are going to do so—but 1, for one, am not going to do so, 
Mr. President. 


CONGRESSMAN, FITZGERALD (DEMOCRAT), OF New York, Porstep OUT 
THAT THE ESTIMATES OF THE DEMOCRATIC SECRETARY OF THE TREAS- 
75 SHOWING AN APPARENT SURPLUS or $26,000,000 WERE “ Grossity 

ISLEADING.” 


I hg out early in the session that the estimates of the Secretary 
of the Treasury, while showing an apparent surplus of $26,000,000 for 
the next fiscal year, were gr d misleading, because they eliminated all 
3 for the sinking-fund requirements, eliminated all provision 

or deficiencies, and placed to the credit of the Government $13,000,000 
which the Secretary of the Treasury estimated had been appropriated, 
but could not be expended, so that even according to his own figures 
the surplus revenues for the next fiscal year are but $13,000,000, His 
estimate eliminated $10,500,000 of deficiency estimates, which are 
now pending before the Committee on Appropriations. The estimate 
took no account of the authorization for the Alaskan railroad, $1,- 
000,000 of which is asked at this time, with authorizations up to 
$35,000,000. It took no account of authorizations for good roads, with 
a bill 8 here for the expenditure of $25,000,000 for that purpose. 
(Hon. JOHN J. FITZGERALD, CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 2d sess. 63d Cong., 
p. 2055.) 

SENATOR TILLMAN (DEMOCRAT), or SOUTH CAROLINA, CoMPares DEMO- 

CRATS TO AN “ UNTRAINED MOB.” 

As compared with the Republicans we are an untrained mob with little 
knowledge of parliamentary law and very little effective knowledge of 
the rules of the Senate. (Senator TILLMAN, CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
ist sess. 63d Cong., p. 32.) 


s 0 s + * $ é 
I would rather be a subject of a conquered nation, Mr. cre 
if you please, with honor, than to enjoy freedom and feel that I ha 
sacrificed every sense of propriety and honor in my action upon any 
legislation that comes before Congress. (Hon. GEORGE E. CHAMBERLAIN, 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 63d Cong., 2d sess., p. 3842.) 


SPEAKER CLARK (DEMOCRAT), OF Missouri, Dons Nor Kyow WHETHER 
THE STATE DEPARTMENT Kxows WHat Its Forurp Portcy is 
GornG TO BE. 

The SPEAKER. ° * »The Chair does not know whether the State 
Department knows what its future policy is going to be, and it does 
not make a bit of difference whether it does or does not, If it should 
undertake to state what it was going to be, then it would be the ex- 
pression of opinion and not the statement of a fact, and therefore 


CONGRESSMAN HARRISON (DEMOCRAT), OF MISSISSIPPI, CRITICIZES 
Democratic * GAG” NULÐ on Free-Torts REPEAL BILE, AND Says 
FREK-TOLLS PLANK Was Nor “ SXEAKED” INTO DEMOCRATIC PLAT- 
FORM— PROTESTS AGAINST “ SURRENDER” TO THE PRESIDENT. 

Mr. Speaker, I had hoped that in the discussion of this very im- 
portant question sufficient time would be allotted to those who desired 
to take part in the debate so that they could discuss it fully; but be- 


(Hon. CHAMP CLARK, Speaker of the 
House, CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, Mar, 21, 1914, p. 5611.) 


CONGRESSMAN KINDEL (Democrat), or COLORADO, REGRET 
PRESIDENT 1s Nor a Business Max, so THAT Hp COULD BE CONVINCED 
or THE “SUICIDAL POLICY” or THE Democratic Parry AS TO THE 


obnoxious to the rule. * e 
B THAT THE 


PARCEL Post. 
I was in all that I had read and heard of Mr. Wilson from 
President 


t 
the before the 


chants, manufacturers, and laborers of the country; d 
that the tendencies that have thus far been shown are more scholastic 
than b like, as is evidenced 8 botch parcel post and the 
restrictive orders now prevailing in coal fields of my State. Where- 
fore, I regret the loss of time that I could not convince him and the 
Democratic Party of its suicidal policy. Our President is undoubtedly 
a good man and well-meaning man, but it would have been a blessing 
to the country if he had more b experience before he 
assumed the grave responsibility of the office with which he has been 
honored and which 1 took great delight to assist him in. 
(Hon. Grondn J. KINDEL, CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, Aug. 11, 1914.) 


CONGRESSMAN BUCHANAN (DEMOCRAT), OF ILILINOIS, THINKS DEMO- 
crats OUGHT TO BE AS CONSIDERATE TỌ THE LABORING PEOPLE AS 
THE REPUBLICANS WERE. 

Mr. CAMPBELL. Has the gentleman any proposition to make as to 
this—how he can get laboring men to read these reports? I have a 
great many of them, and I find it difficult to get the men to read, for 

ce, in relation to mine accidents. 

Mr. BUCHANAN of Illinois. I will 


I was a laboring man I appreciated 
Republican administration, and it 


seems 
tion that it is for the laboring people, ought at least to be as con- 
siderate to the laboring people as the Republicans were. (Hon. FRANK 
BUCHANAN, CONGRESSIONAL RD, 2d sess. 63d Cong., p. 4246.) 


Sexator WILIAAMS (DEMOCRAT), OF MISSISSIPPI, SEES THE DEMOCRATIC 
PARTY EMBRACING SOCIALISM AND SIGHS FOR THE OLD-TIME DE- 
MOCRACY, 

* + > Here are Democrats who 20 At fying ago were fi btng popu- 
lites all over this country when the pop tes were demanding Govern- 
ment ownership of railroads. We fought them in Mississippi on eve 
hilltop and down in every shadow of every valley, and we whipped 
them to a finish PID. A nish E O ing ec Now, here are 
Democrats standing around and wanting to do just what the ‘populites 
then asked, wanting to turn this Government over to State 
not the socialism of Marx, not the socialism of the French socialists, 
in which there is some reason, but State socialism—mupon the 


SENATOR VARDAMAN (DeMocRAT), OF MISSISSIPPI, Drsacress WITH 
His Democratic COLLEAGUE (SENATOR WILLIAMS) AND SAYS THE 
Porviist Creep Has BECOME THE POLITICAL FAITH OF THE NATION, 


erit sei thet pia 3 which they shaper nS Ponce 

€ p orm pr es w. a 

has been appropriated by the Democrats and sto ni the Progressives, 

Really the creed of that much despised and critic Boda minority 

has now become, to a very large extent, the political faith of the 

Nation. (Hon. J, K. VARDAMAN, CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 2d sess. 63d 

Cong., p. 2234.) 

CONGRESSMAN KINDEL (DEMOCRAT), OF COLORADO, THINKS PRESIDENT 
WILSON AN AUTHORITY ON SrxrAx AND ETYMOLOGY, Bur 1s IGNORANT 

SPORTATION—He WOULD BEND THE “ BLUN- 


OF THE SCIENCE OF 
DERING” POSTMASTER GENERAL ‘TO “TO Puncn Cows.” 
himself, I 


While our Postmaster General takes at credit A 
must ate Fon not agree with the distinguished of the 
Off that Mr. Burleson 


Committee, who 

earth. He may be that, but certainly he has not 

demonstrated to me that he is the wisest in conducting the parcel post. 
* * s * * * 


+ 
I have taken the matter up with several Cabinet officers and the hon- 
President himself, and while I ha nen ipes 5 ni 
on syn and etymology, he 
the science of transportation. 


Some c 


Until the mistake and sends the blundering 
r General Burleson and Chairman Clark, of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, one of them to punch cows in Texas and one to 
punch railroad tickets in Iowa, we can not hope for any improvement. 
sg RENTET 3 KINDEL, CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 24 sess, Cong., 
pp. 2508, 2510. = 


$+ + * The President has stated that he does not 
to take a position where the Democratic platform has no 
tion, but he has not stated that he did feel at liberty to 
Democratic platform where it has taken a position. oft 
James R. NN, CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 2d sess, 


efforts and those sentiments sublime, 
1 out of key and cage ine A out of time? 
patriotic speech —— 3 yself. 
A c es, you're num m; 
said they made me strong enough — cope with any fate, 


Why the Man Who Works is Poor; or, Plain Graft Exposed. 


a EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. A. W. LAFFERTY, 


OF OREGON, 
In te House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, October 8, 191}. 


Mr. LAFFERTY. Mr. Speaker, in one respect I occupy a 
unique position in this House. I haye not the support of a 
single daily newspaper anywhere. I have neither the support 
nor the indorsement of any party. For three years anyone feel- 
ing that he needed a little leg exercise, especially if he lived in 
my district, has taken a kick at me. 

THANKS HOUSE FOR KIND TREATMENT, 


Yet this House has treated me kindly, has passed 32 of my 
bills in three and one-half years—more than it has passed for 
any other Oregon Member—and it has acted favorably on three 
great measures, two of which I was the first Member ever to 
propose in Congress, to wit, the eight-hour law for women in 
the District of Columbia and the bill to take over the street 
railway system of Washington as a Government utility. The 
third bill in which I took a very active part, and which the 
House passed, was the parcel post. 

CORPORATIONS SAY 1 AM “ UNFIT.” 

Recently a corporation lawyer of Portland, Richard W. Mon- 
tague, of Wood, Montague & Hunt, made a speech at a ladies’ 
pink tea at the home of Mrs. Thomas G. Greene, 337 Jessup 
Street, which speech was printed in the Journal of October 3, 
and in that speech Mr. Montague told the ladies that since my 
election to Congress my conduct had been such that no self- 
respecting man or woman could yote for me for reelection. Mr. 
Montague lives in a precinct on Kings Heights, which precinct 
at the late primary gave me only 5 votes to 50 votes for McAr- 
thur, so Mr. Montague doubtless voices the sentiment of his 
high-brow neighbors, who are all corporation people and bankers. 
But he made the speech in question in East Portland, which 
went for me in the late primary and where I carried one pre- 
cinct 20 to 1 against McArthur. I have no fears that the sensi- 
ble people of Hast Portland are going to be influpneed by pink- 
tea speeches delivered by this “Romeo” Montague, imported 


from Kings 
FOR MEN WITH THE OVERALLS, 


I stand for the man who wears the overalls. He is the man 
who has built everything in this world, on land and sea, except 
what was given to us by Almighty God. The balance of us, if 
willing to serve the special interests as lawyers, doctors, min- 
isters, and editors, may go through life in ease and comfort, 
supported, fed, clothed, and cared for by the man in the overalls. 

The houses in which we live, the streets upon which we walk, 
the trains in which we ride, the automobiles in which some of us 
ride, the steaks and chickens which some of us eat, the ships in 
which we sail, the temples in which judges hold their courts— 
and issue injunctions against labor unions—the palaces in 
which millionaires and high officials reside, the great marble 
buildings with gold domes in which laws are made, and the 
cannon with which battles were fought, all come from the man 
who wears the overalls. That man, of all others, should be 
honored and respected. That man, of all others, should receive 
sufficient salary to raise his family with dignity and with com- 
fort. 

The great majority work, but the few get the benefits of 
labor. Oh, yes; they say I am a demagogue. Is any man a 
demagogue who tells the truth? Is any public official a demo- 
gogue who keeps his word. If so, then I am a demagogue. 
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When I first ran for Congress I said I would stand for specific 
laws, which I named, to give the people who work a greater 
share of their product—an absolutely fair share of it, The 
question most frequently asked me in that campaign was, “ Will 
you stand after election where you stand now?“ I said I would, 
and I have kept the faith. Because I have done so, Mr. Montague 
says that my conduct since my election has been such that no 
self-respecting man or woman can yote for me for reelection. 
He evidently means that no selfish man or woman, who has 
only his or her private graft in mind, should vote for me. 

POWERFUL INFLUENCES BROUGHT TO BEAR. 

All the newspapers turning against me and all the “high 
brows” turning against me has had one decided effect. It has 
burned the bridges between me and them, and henceforth and 
forever my entire energies are devoted without qualification, 
eyasion, or exception to the cause of the man with the overalls. 

Every grafting special interest in the country makes its in- 
fluence felt on Members of Congress, Senators, and the Presi- 
dent. The power of the press is more potent than any other 
weapon they have. When I first came here my heart was in 
the right place, just as it is now, but I would have hesitated 
long then to antagonize the Oregonian or the Saturday Evening 
Post lest my political career be cut short by the power of those 
great publications. But the newspapers assaulted me under 
the belief that they could retire me to oblivion, and now there 
is a breach between me and them that can never be bridged 
over. I am now free to say what I think and to tell the people 
the whole truth about the newspapers. Every special-privilege 
corporation and banker in Portland and all whom they can 
influence are fighting me, and I am free to tell the whole truth 
about them. I shall now detail some of the graft that goes to 
make up the high cost of living to the average honest citizen. 

BURDENS FROM GRAFT. 


Recently we put a new burden on the people by passing the 
war-tax bill to raise $100,000,000 of revenue. We are giving 
away nearly that much yearly to the Oregonian, the Journal, 
the Saturday Evening Post, and the other great papers going 
to make up the “ press.” 

I haye in my hand a letter from the Postmaster General, 
written this month, saying that for the last fiscal year, ending 
June 30, 1914, the Oregonian sent through the mails at the 1- 
cent a pound rate nearly 1,000,000 pounds of papers, the Journal 
nearly 900,000 pounds, and the Saturday Evening Post over 
87,000,000 pounds, and I also hold in my hand the report of the 
a pound to transport these papers. Therefore we donated last 
year to the Oregonian $70,000, to the Journal $63,000, and to the 
Saturday Evening Post $2,590,000. On former occasions I 
have used figures from the National One-Cent Letter League, of 
Cleveland, stating that the subsidy to the Saturday Evening 
Post was $4,000,000 a year, but the figures I now have are 
official, just received within the last week from the Post Office 
Department. Heretofore I have estimated upon information 
furnished by the papers themselves that the Journal and Orego- 
nian received a combined subsidy of $48,000 a year, but the 
official figures show that they receive a subsidy of $133,000 a 
rear. 

y r REMEDY DEMANDED, 

lf we would compel all newspapers and magazines to pay 
cost of transporting their papers, we would not need the “ war 
tax,” or if we would apply the saving to the reduction of first- 
class postage we would have 1-cent letter postage at once. The 
Oregonian is making a quarter of a million a year. It could 
well afford to pay the actual cost of transporting its papers, 
which is all I ask. 

The poor people of Portland are now donating to the Orego- 
nian in mail subsidy the enormous sum of $70,000, to the Journal 
almost as much, and yet those papers refuse to stand by the 
peor people, but represent the special-privilege corporations, and 
them alone. How long, I wonder, will the people stand it. Cer- 
tainly not one minute after a majority of them know the facts. 

BANKING GRAFT, 

The high-brow bankers of Portland all yote against me and 
with the Oregonian and the Journal, They have good cause to 
do so. I am against the banking graft just the same as I am 
against the newspaper graft. The First National Bank of Port- 
land has “ deposits” of $7,804,492, and it has “lawful money“ 
on hand of only $1,727,818, and yet it has loaned out the 
enormous sum of $7,782,999. This from page 622 of the 1913 
report of the Comptroller of the Currency. The bank is merely 
an agency into which John Jones deposits $1,000 and from which 
William Smith borrows the same $1,000. The bank charges 8 
per cent. If it pays the depositor 4 per cent, it still makes 4 per 
cent on the transaction. So that on the $7,000,000 and more 
which the people of Oregon have deposited in the First National, 


the First National is making yearly a profit of 4 per cent, or 
$280,000. So it will appear that the banking graft is almost as 
good as the newspaper graft. The truth is that H. L. Pittock, 
the shrewd native of England, owner of the Oregonian, and a 
born exploiter of the people, has recently gone into the banking 
business also, and he is now president of the Northwestern 
National. He was not the boy to stand by and see Mr. Ains- 
worth and Mr. Mills get all the banking graft. The banking 
business is a legitimate business, if squarely conducted, the 
same as is the newspaper business, but for henven's sake leave 
a little for the people who do the work. 


QUICK. RELIEF AVAILABLE. 


Why does not the Government extend the functions of the 
postal sayings banks? The answer is that it would interfere 
with the graft of the banks. Now, you can only put $500 all 
told in a postal sayings bank, and not more than $100 in any 
one month, so it would take you five months to get your $500 
deposited. The Government pays you 2 per cent if you leave 
your money a full year, otherwise nothing. The Government 
immediately redeposits your money in the local banks at 24 per 
cent, and the local banks loan it out at 8 per cent. Why not 
enlarge the power of the postal sayings banks, let them take 
all the money they can get, and then let the Government loan 
it to the farmers at 3 or 4 per cent? The answer is it would 
hurt the banking graft. One bank in New York has deposits 
of the people’s money of over $100,000,000, and the same is true 
of a bank in Chicago. The interest on that at 4 per cent is 
$400,000 a year to each bank. Look at the millions that could 
be saved to the people yearly if the Government would enlarge 
the postal savings banks and take from private corporations 
some of the profits of banking. Money is naturally a Govern- 
ment monopoly, and the profits from this monopoly should not 
all go to private banks. 

GRAFT OF PUBLIC UTILITIES, 


The graft of the railroads, street car systems, telephones, 
telegraphs, electric light and gas systems, has been specifically 
pointed out in former speeches by me. The Portland Railway 
Light & Power Co. is a fair example. Its gross receipts for 
1913, according to Moody's Manual, were $6,723,742; total ex- 
penses and taxes, $3.298,319; net profits—over 50 per cent 
$3,424,423. So that the profits of this one monopoly amounted 
to more than $12 per person in Portland, or more than $48 per 
family. No wonder that a monopoly that is collecting $12 in 
velvet from each man, woman, and child in Portland yearly is 
opposed to me, and no wonder one of its corporation lawyers 
thinks that no self-respecting man or woman could vote for me, 

WILL YOU STAND FOR IT? 


I am wondering if the people are going to be fooled again by 
the special-privilege corporations, or will they show that they 
are really worthy to be American citizens; that they are really 
free and independent, and not bounden slaves for all the long 
future. 

The interests nominated Mr. McArthur in the late primaries, 
whom they expect to be elected and to serve them in Congress. 
A certain Mr. Flegel, for whom the aforesaid corporation lawyer, 
Montague, was speaking on the occasion mentioned, is also run- 
ning, as is one Moulton, who formerly worked in my office and 
who is expected to get the votes of some of my friends. 

MOULTON AND FLEGEL OPPOSE GOVERNMENT OWNERSHIP, 

Both Moulton and Flegel stand with McArthur in opposing 
Government ownership. Flegel is the same stripe of conserva- 
tive as McArthur, and received indorsements, along with Me- 
Arthur, for nomination at the primaries by the “ Voters’ Pro- 
tective League,” a sort of A. P. A. organization, and by the 
“Nonpartisan League,” an adjunct of the employers’ associa- 
tion. Flegel was a standpatter in the city council and he is 
a standpatter now. He admits himself that he opposed woman 
suffrage until after the amendment was adopted—this at the 
Lincoln High School in May, 1914. 

MOULTON AN INGRATE, 

Arthur I. Moulton is worse than a standpatter. He is the 
basest ingrate that ever asked for public office at the hands of 
Multnomah County. Moulton is only 27 years of age and was 
formerly a clerk in my office. He came to Portland from Walla 
Walla, Wash., in January, 1908, to work for me at $75 a month. 
Instead, I voluntarily paid him $100 a month from the start, 
and he worked for me until September, 1909—nearly two years. 
In that period he was admitted to the bar. In that period he 
was married. In that period he became acquainted with my 
business and my clients. When I was elected to Congress in 
1910 Moulton inherited nearly all of my business. Moulton 
enthusiastically supported me for Congress in 1910. He was 
eyen more enthusiastic in his support in 1912, going all over 
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Multnomah County with A. C. Marsters, E. E. Jones, and others, 
making landitory speeches in my behalf. Moulton was himself 
a candidate for Republican nomination for the State legisla- 
ture in 1910 and was properly gloriously defeated. Now Moul- 
ton thinks he ought to be Congressman in my place. 

MOULTON’S PLATFORM STOLEN. 

Eyery plank in Moulton’s platform is stolen bodily from my 
platform, except that of prohibition, and if Moulton were sin- 
cere in his protestations he would be out supporting me now, as 
he did two and four years ago. Let him state what has hap- 
pened within the last two years to transform me from a gentle- 
man worthy of his enthusiastic support to one deserving of his 
cowardly and insinuating abuse. Let him give one specific 
incident, except the fact that the swell-headed Moulton, 27 
years old, my former clerk, who has been made what he is by 
me, wants the office himself. The answer is that Moulton is 
merely one of the many ingrates with which this country is 
filled. He should and will be rebuked. 


Analysis of the Clayton Antitrust Law. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. LOUIS FITZHENRY, 


OF ILLINOIS, 
In tue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Thursday, October 8, 1914, 

On the conference report on the bill (H. R. 15657) to supplement exist- 
ing laws against unlawful restraints and monopolies, and for other 
purposes. 

Mr. FITZHENRY. Mr. Speaker, this was a great measure 
when it passed the House as originally reported from the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. Upon an extended consideration in 
the Senate numerous amendments haye been made. When the 
bill came back to this House from the Senate with the latter's 
amendments, we voted to disagree to the Senate amendments 
and asked for a conference. 

After many weeks of patient and conscientious labor the 
conferees of the House and Senate have reached an agreement 
and joined in a report to their respective Houses. The Senate 
has already concurred in the report of the conferees and the 
House is now about to do likewise. 

No matter what the future may bring to me, I will never cease 
being proud of the part I have taken, humble as it may be, in 
the preparation of this law, as a member of the Committee on 
the Judiciary, and in procuring its final enactment into law. 

In a few days it is my firm belief President Wilson will affix 
his signature to it as a measure which marks the performance 
of another great platform pledge of the Democratic Party. 

Promises which have been liberally made by other political 
parties regularly with each succeeding national convention have 
been broken with as much regularity as they were made. 

PRIVATE MONOPOLY, COMPETITION, OR SOCIALISM? 

As a Government, there are three well-marked economic poll- 
cies, any one of which we may pursue: (1) That which permits 
the control of business by private monopoly; (2) that which 
provides for competitive business; (3) public monopoly, or 
State socialism, 

The first economic policy has been enforced in this country 
with governmental aid to such an extent that it almost endan- 
gered the stability of our free institutions. Our high protective- 
tariff system has shut out foreign competition while big business 
has been permitted to annihilate domestic’ competition to such 
an extent as to intrench itself as a private monopoly. This 
system has been effectually repudiated by the. American people. 
We were formerly told that the American market was a great 
thing for Americans; that if a foreigner wished to enjoy the 
benefits of the American home market he should pay for it— 
this upon the foolish theory that the foreigner paid the tariff 
tax. The people, however, have learned that a prohibitive tariff 
simply prevented foreign competition, and by actual experience 
they have learned that the competition in the domestic market 
has been fettered and destroyed by certain practices leading up 
to private monopoly; that the consumer not only always pays 
the tariff tax, but also the tribute to privilege. 

As to the third economic policy, I am one of those who believe 
that the American people are not yet ready to adopt a policy of 
public monopoly, or State socialism. are, however, many 
able writers and thinkers upon this subject who contend that we 
are now ready and that we should immediately take on socialism, 


The American people will never make the radical change of 
fiscal policies from private monopoly of commerce to that of pub- 
lic monopoly without giving the second policy, which I have just 
mentioned—that of competitive commercialism—a fair trial. 

UNDERWOOD LAW PROMOTES COMPETITION. 

The passage of the Underwood revenue law, which became 
effective October 3, 1913, is a decided step in the direction of 
competitive commercialism. In fact, that great measure, while 
a revenue law, was written with the idea of encouraging com- 
petition. The beneficial effect of the great Underwood tariff 
law could not be fully enjoyed by the people generally unless 
the antimonopoly laws of this country were either rewritten or 
supplemented so as to make them effective. 

The law now upon our statute books—the Sherman antitrust 
law—has to a certain extent proved ineffectual for several rea- 
sons. Among them are these: (1) It made no provision for 
preventing and punishing the dangerous practices leading up to 
private monopoly. It gave the injured business man, whose 
efforts and energies were devoted to acquiring business and 
serving patrons through efficiency and merit, no relief from the 
crushing competition of the inefficient and criminal trusts. 
(2) Prosecutions under the Sherman antitrust law could not 
be commenced and prosecuted except “under the direction of 
the Attorney General.” The best the most diligent Attorney, 
General of the United States could do in the enforcement of the 
great Sherman antitrust law was to scratch around the edges.” 
It has made relief questionable as well as extremely expensive, 
No ready remedies were provided. 

The Clayton anti-trust law, when signed by President Wilson, 
provides the American people with ample remedies for their 
speedy relief. 

ANALYSIS OF THE PROVISIONS OP THIS BILL, 

The first section of this bill is devoted to definitions, making 
the object and scope of the law plain and unmistakable. 

The second section strikes at the practice of discriminating in 
price between different purchasers of the same commodity with 
intent to restrain trade and promote monopolies. 

Section 3 treats with what is known as “tying contracts,” 
such as are made by the Shoe Machinery Co. whereby it controls 
its products after sale so that if a purchaser operating a shoe 
factory refuses to buy all of his supplies, repair parts, and 
other machinery from this one concern the purchaser can be 
completely put out of business, as it were, by the withdrawal of 
all the machinery from the factory by the trust. 

Section 4 permits any person injured in his business by any- 
thing forbidden by the antitrust laws to sue and recover three- 
fold damages in any district court of the United States. 

Section 5 gives to a person injured by the unlawful practices 
of trusts and combinations in restraint of trade the benefit of a 
final judgment or decree, as well as the evidence used by the 
Government to procure the judgment or decree, thus saving the 
litigant the enormous expense as well as the delay incident to 
collecting it. 

HUMAN LABOR NOT A COMMODITY, 

Section 6 is the great “magna charta” to the toiling masses 
of this country, permitting individuals to organize for all lawful 
purposes, and announcing the principle that “the labor of a 
human being is not a commodity or article of commerce.” If 
there was any one issue decided more conclusively than all 
others in the great conflict of 1861 to 1865 it was that the labor 
of a human being from that time henceforth should not be a 
commodity nor an article of commerce in this country. Yet 
great trusts and combinations, with the assistance of some of 
the judges of our Federal courts, have made some progress 
along the line of establishing a system of law by precedents 
which recognizes that the labor of a human being is a com- 
modity or an article of commerce. This law will forever settle 
that question. 

My district, which is not a large one, at this late day, al- 
most 50 years after the historic scene at Appomattox, contains 
about 1,400 gallant old veterans, many of whom bear the scars 
of battle and all of whom now show the ravages of years, who 
went to the front gladly to lay down their lives to vindicate 
the doctrine that the labor of a human being should not be a 
commodity. It is gratifying even at this late day to be able to 
reassure them that the sacrifices which they made and the suf- 
fering which they and their comrades endured in the great 
conflict have not been in vain. 

No; the labor of a human being is not a commodity or an 
article of commerce, and hereafter nothing contained in the 
antitrust laws shall be construed to forbid the existence and 
operation of labor, agricultural, or horticultural organizations 
instituted for the purposes of mutual help and not having capi- 
tal stock or conducted for profit, or to forbid or restrain indi- 
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vidual members of such organizations from lawfully carrying 
out the legitimate objects thereof ; nor shall such organizations, 
or the members thereof, be held or construed to be illegal com- 
binations or conspiracies in restraint of trade under the anti- 
trust laws. 

Section T deals with holding companies and prohibits their 
organization and operation for the purpose of lessening compe- 
tition or restraining it in any one section to the detriment of 
the people and business of that section, and strikes at a well- 
known practice by which competition has been destroyed. 

INTERLOCKING CORPORATE DIRECTORIES, 

Section 8 deals with the general subject of interlocking direc- 
torates, and was written in response to the great message of 
President Wilson delivered before Congress on June 20, 1914, 
in which he said: $ 

W U agreed that “private monopoly is indefensible and intol- 
Gentle ant ont program is Sounded HO that conviction. It will be a 
comprehensive but not a radical or unacceptable program, and these 
are its items, the changes which opinion d tely sanctions and for 
which business waits: ie 

It wai ith cen in the first place, for laws which 
etteetunily” 8 such interleck of the personnel of 
the directorates of great corporations—banks and railroads, industrial, 
commercial, and public-service bodles—as in effect result in making 
those who borrow and those who lend practically one and the same, 
those who sell and those who buy but the same persons trading with 
one another under different names and in different combinations, and 
those who affect to compete in fact partners and masters of some whole 
field of business. Sufficient time should be allowed, of course, in which 
to effect these changes of o tion without inconvenience or con- 


fusion. 

Such a prohibition will work much more than a mere negative good 
by corre g the serious evils which have arisen because, for exampl 

e men who have been the igo Bla of the great investmen 
banks have us the place which jongs to independent industrial 
— 82 a 8 t m Witte 188 ona ite the Pedal Fannie ot 
our t business enterprises. it will open the feld of industrial 
development and origination to scores of men who have been ob 
to serve when their abilities entitled them to direct. It will immensely 
hearten the young men coming on and will greatly enrich the business 
activities of the whole country. 

This section deals with some of the remarkable conditions 
brought to light by the Money Trust investigations of the 
House of Representatives, which established the fact that a few 
bankers in New York City controlled, through the medium of 
interlocking corporate directories, all of the important banks 
in the money centers of the country. These banks in turn con- 
trolled the insurance companies, the railroads, and the great 
industrial corporations. This system was the medium through 
which the Wall Street Money Trust controlled the opportunities 
of the American boy, produced panics at will, and cowed Execu- 
tives and Congresses, as well as dictating to courts. 

RAILROAD OFFICIALS REGULATED, 

Section 9 is a provision designed to prevent the officers, di- 
rectors, and agents of associations and corporations from raid- 
ing the properties which they control, and will prevent such 
transactions as the raiding of the Chicago & Alton Railroad, 
the New Haven Railroad, and other great institutions so im- 
portant to the prosperity of our people. 

Section 10 requires railroads in making large contracts for 
construction or maintenance of any kind where the contract 
amounts to more than $50,000 in any one year to do so by pub- 
lie bidding, preventing conspiracies on the part of the officers of 
railroads and supply companies to loot the treasuries of the 
railroads, thereby crippling the arteries of commerce for their 
personal aggrandizement. 

Section 11 apportions the regulation of large interstate busi- 
ness institutions; it confirms the authority of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission as to common carriers; it authorizes the 
Federal Reserve Board to prevent unlawful practices by the 
banks and trust companies of the country; it gives to the Fed- 


` eral Trade Commission the prevention of all unfair and unlaw- 


ful practices by the great industrial corporations of the country 


and provides for the enforcement of its lawful orders in the 


courts. 

Section 12 authorizes the commencement of a suit in any 
judicial district where an inhabitant has been injured as well 
as in the district where a defendant resides. 

Section 13 authorizes subpœnas to run in other districts than 
that in which the proceeding is pending. 

Section 14 makes the guilt of the corporation personal to the 
director, officer, or agent authorizing the unlawful act. 

Section 15 is a reenactment of section 4 of the Sherman Anti- 
trust Act. 

Section 16 provides for injunctive relief to persons, firms, or 
corporations threatened with loss or damage by violation of the 
antitrust laws. 

GOVERNMENT BY INJUNCTION AND CONTEMPT ORDERS, 

Sections 17 to 25, inclusive, deal with the procedure and 

orders in injunction and contempt cases. They limit the appli- 


cation of injunctive relief against working people to such appli- 
cation as would be recognized by the court if no labor dispute 
were involved, thus making the application of such laws uni- 
form. A trial by jury is authorized in indirect contempt cases. 
According to the law as recognized at present, the judge is not 
only authorized to punish for a contempt committed in his 
court in his presence, but also severely to punish persons who 
bave violated an order at a distance from the court, of which 
violation the court has no original information, but must hear 
evidence to determine whether or not a contempt has been 
committed. 

This bill recognizes the great necessity for courts being given 
ample opportunity and full power to enforce their orders and 
decrees, but provides that where it is necessary to hear evi- 
dence and determine the guilt or innocence of a person charged 
with violating the order of a court where a penalty is attached 
a defendant is given the right of trial by jury. 

Politicians seeking office, newspapers and magazines, dis- 
charging what they conceive to be their duties to the public, and 
lecturers upon the Chautauqua circuits, for a decade have been 
denouncing the evils and detailing the consequences of the per- 
nicious practices at which this great measure strikes. Its en- 
actment into law by Congress, its approval by the President, and 
its rigid enforcement by the Government, as well as the pursuit 
of the remedies afforded individuals, will do more to guarantee 
the youth and young manhood of this Nation a fair opportunity 
in life and to restore healthy business conditions. than any 
measure which has been written into law in half a century. 

STAND-PAT POLITICIANS DISAPPROVE THIS BILL, 

The school of stand-pat economists and politicians who hav- 
ing been honored with office upon their advocacy of laws grant- 
ing relief to the people, and have proceeded to enact laws to 
further intrench private monopoly, does not approve this Dill. 
The ultra advocates of public monopoly or state socialism do 
not approve this bill, but the great masses of toiling humanity, 
the little business man who wants the opportunity to grow big, 
the farmer of America who for years has been obliged to sell 
his products in the free-trade markets of the world and buy 
everything that he needs in life and in the operation of his 
business in a trust-protected, monopoly-centrolled market, will 
be filled with gratitude to those of us who have had a part in 
the great work which has resulted in this bill. 

While in Europe the generations unborn are groaning under 
the burdens of the staggering war debt now in the making, the 
future generations of America will be singing the praises of this 
law and its companion acts for preserving their constitutional 
rights to life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. 

“TEETH For EXTRACTED FROM THE RILL, 

Since this measure left the conference committee, and while 
the report of the conferees was under consideration in the 
Senate, a great deal has been said in the newspapers about the 
teeth having been extracted from it so that it was as toothless 
and as harmless as a newborn babe. The authors of such state- 
ments evidently have not read the bill. Instead of it being 
toothless, it is far from it. The gentleman from Arkansas 
[Mr. Froyrp], one of the conferees, has explained, and probably 
will do so to this House, that it has a full set of most useful 
teeth; that there are 26 different new and ample remedies for 
the relief and protection of the people and the punishment of 
offenders provided in this law. 
~ SOME READY REMEDIES GIVEN. 

It makes guilt personal; it provides not only for mere fines 
but also imprisonment for those guilty of the practices pro- 
hibited; it gives an injured person the benefit of all of the work 
done by the Government in securing a conviction of a violation 
of the antitrust laws; in other words, it provides that the evi- 
dence procured for public purposes is available to an injured 
person for lis private benefit. Where there has been a convic- 
tion of a defendant, a private individual is authorized to plead 
the judgment or decree of the court. It gives those injured by 
practices prohibited threefold damages, and authorizes the in- 
jured party to sue in his own name and to choose his own 
forum. It authorizes an individual to seek and have the 
remedies of the law before his business is destroyed, as well as 
after. 

INJUNCTIVE REMEDY ALSO EFFECTIVE. 

The great benefit of some of these remedies will be appreci- 
ated when considered in the light of general experience. The 
railroads of the country were crippling and killing hundreds of 
thousands of their employees every year when Congress passed 
what is known as the safety-appliance act. No effort was 
eyer made to enforce the criminal features of that law, but the 
right of employees to sue and recover damages for injuries 
received by reason of a failure to comply with the law forced 
the railroads to equip their cars and engines with automatic 
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couplers, air brake. and other safety appliances at a tremen- 
dous cost and as expeditiously as possible. 

In every State the social evil has been unlawful and criminal 
punishments provided. However, these criminal punishments 
haye not always been effectual, but the recent. remedy of in- 
junctive relief provided in some States has been extremely effective 
wherever applied. Where the only remedy is a criminal remedy, 
the advisability of prosecution is addressed to the discretion of 
the law officer of the community. Should he decide that a 
prosecution is unnecessary or unwise there is ordinarily no 
relief. However, where the citizen has been given the right 
to pursue a separate and a private remedy, violations have im- 
mediately ceased and the law has been observed. 

Under this law every remedy which the Goyernment or any 
citizen now enjoys has been preserved; in addition, many new 
and effective remedies for protection and relief are afforded. 

COMPETITIVE COMMERCIALISM ONLY POLICY NOW OPEN, 


As I said before, the American people have repudiated pri- 
yate monopoly, and they hesitate to embark upon the unknown 
sea of public monopoly or socialism. ‘The only alternative left 
is to give competitive commercialism a fair trial. 

The Underwood tariff law, destroying trust-breeding special 
privileges, the Federal reserve act, which has taken the control 
of the money and credits of the country from the bankers of 
Wall Street and placed it in the hands of the people through 
their Federal Reserve Board, making money panics impossible, 
and the final enactment of this measure into law, will do more 
to perpetuate our liberties as a Nation and our opportunities as 
individuals than any system of laws ever written. Why should 
it not be so when the very corner stone of our Republic is 
“equal rights to all and special privileges to none“? 

CRIMINAL BIG BUSINESS SURRENDERS TO THE PRESIDENT AND “ PLEADS 
GUILTY.” - 

I can not close this discussion without calling the attention 
of the House to one other material fact. The laws which we 
haye enacted at this session of Congress, to which I have just 
alluded, fix the rights of our people. No law will enforce 
itself. The truth of this assertion is established by a mere 
reflection. Consider the growth and development of the crimi- 
nal trusts during the 16 years of encouragement which they 
enjoyed immediately preceding the advent of President Wilson 
into the White House; think of the neglect of the people's 
rights; the timidity of the Department of Justice and its sham 
battles with big business. On the other hand, reflect upon what 
has happened since President Wilson went into the White 
House. He is there by the decree of the American people. 
They know he has the intelligence to understand the rights of 
the people and ascertain the wrongs inflicted upon them. They 
also know that he has the courage and disposition to protect 
them in the enjoyment of their rights. No set of men was 
quicker to grasp this fact than those who have robbed the peo- 
ple, wrecked railroads, cornered the shipping of the seas, and 
been the invisible government of this country, for they have 
shown it by their acts. Shortly after our great peace President 
became the Chief Magistrate of this Nation the trusts began 
dissolving and the magnates sought the White House to “ plead 
guilty and take the lowest punishment.” By their conduct, 
prompted, of course, by selfish motives, they paid the most 
commanding figure in all the world to-day the highest compli- 
ment of his great career. 


Adoption of Conference Report on Antitrust Bill. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CHARLES H. SLOAN, 


OF NEBRASKA, 
IN THE House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Thursday, October 8, 1914, 

On the conference report on the bill (H. R. 15657) to supplement exist- 
ing laws against unlawful restraints and monopolics, and for other 
purposes, 

Mr. SLOAN. Mr. Speaker, there has been a general demand 
for trust legislation throughout the country. The several politi- 
cal parties in their platforms pledged support for that character 
of legislation. The Republican Party declared: 

The Republican Party favors the enactment of legislation supple- 
mentary to the existing antitrust act which will define as cristal 


offenses those specific acts that uniformly mark attempts to restrain 
and to monopolize trade, to the end that those who honestly intend to 
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obey the law may have a guide for their action and that those who 
aim to violate the law may the more 8 be punished, The same 
certainty should be given to the Jaw prohibiting combinations and 
monopolies that characterizes other provisions of commercial law, in 
order that no part of the field of 1 — opportunity may be re- 
stricted by monopoly or combination, that business success honorably 
achieved may not be converted into crime. and that the right of every 
man fo acquire commodities, and particularly the necessaries of life, 
in an open market, uninfluenced by the manipulation of trust or com- 
bination, may be preserved, 
The Progressive Party declared: 


We therefore demand a strong national regulation of interstate cor- 
porations, The yd wk a is an essential part of modern business, 
The concentration of modern business, in some degree, is both inevitable 
and necessary for national and international business efficiency ; but the 
existing concentration of vast wealth under a corporate system, un- 
guarded and uncontrolled by the Nation, has placed in the hands of a 
few men enormous, secret, irresponsible power over the daily life of the 
citizen— a power insufferable in a free government and certain of abuse, 

This power has been abused in monopoly of national resources, in 
stock watering, in unfair competition and unfair rivileges, and, finally, 
in sinister influences on the public agencies of State and Nation. e 
do not fear commercial power, but we insist that it shall be exercised 
openly, under e supervision, and regulation of the most efficient 
8 which will preserve its good while erudleating and preventing its 
evils. 

The Democratic Party declared: 


A private 8 is indefensible and intolerable. We therefore 
favor the vigorous enforcement of the criminal as well as the civil law 
against trusts and trust officials, and demand the enactment of such 
additional legislation as may be necessary to make it impossible for a 
private monopoly to exist in the United States. 

We favor the declaration by law of the conditions upon which cor- 
porations shall be permitted to gc in interstate trade, including. 
among others, the prevention of holding companies, of interlocking direc- 
tors, of stock watering, of discrimination in price, and the control by 
any one corporation of so large a proportion of any industry as to make 
it a menace to competitive conditions. 5 

I do not urge these as a demand for fulfillment of platform 
pledges or as a charge of breach of faith upon any political 
party. Platform pledges during the last 18 months have lost 
much in the respect which the public has heretofore paid them. 
It is doubtful if the platform pledge of any party or of any man 
will receive the credence that such pledges have heretofore been 
accorded by the American people. The reason for that, of 
course, is the numerous definite pledges made at Baltimore and 
the general disregard, violation, or repudiation which have been 
registered against nearly every plank in that much-discussed 
document. 

The demand for trust legislation has been nonpartisan and a 
dominant feature of the public mind. It was thought and ex- 
pected that trust legislation might be approached, worked out, 
and passed in a nonpartisan way, but that was not to be. Such 
as was worked out for the use of the House was obtained and 
considered in secret by the majority members of the Judiciary 
Committee. The minority members were denied participation 
in its formulation. The bill presented to the House was ill 
considered, crude, and of doubtful workability. However, a 
large number of Members on this side, in view of the general 
demand for trust regulation, overlooked the partisanship of the 
measure and voted for its passage. We considered that it would 
go to the deliberative body of this Capitol and there be im- 
proved, finished, and pressed into workable shape and condi- 
tion so that some wholesome results might be expected from 
its enforcement. It has been before that body for some time in 
original consideration, and for a considerable period later in 
conference. 

Here it comes back to us in such form that while it does not 
repeal the Sherman law, by virtue of its complicated and pe- 
culiarly officered means of enforcement, it will practically super- 
sede the application and enforcement of that law. That law, 
by reason of its study, enforcement, and judicial interpretation, 
had become to a large extent an effective instrument for the 
solution and control of the trust problem. 

The law aş embodied in this conference report will be a 
medium for compromising and compounding offenses under the 
Sherman law. The bill we sent over, and which we expected 
to be improved and finished, has been emasculated and weak- 
ened beyond recognition and beyond effective utilization. 

It is proposed by this conference report to apply a palliative 
plaster and a soothing salve where the public has been demand- 
ing a surgical operation. The people have demanded legisla- 
tion adverse to the trusts. Here we are presented a confer- 
ence report which simply coddles them. A yote for this con- 
ference report is a concrete and condensed apology to the trusts, 
present and future, for having ever opposed them. 

This bill, sent by vote of the two Houses to conference, seems 
to have reached a dental parlor instead of a finishing factory. 
At least it comes back to us champing its sore, bare, and vacant 
gums. It should be returned to the conference committee by 


such an emphatic vote as will be to that committee a command 
to restore its teeth and make it stand for something. 
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Principles of the Progressive Party. 


Col. Roosevelt's Speech at the Progressive Convention in Bay City, Mich., 
September 30, 1914. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ARTHUR R.RUPLEY 


(PROGRESSIVE CONGRESSMAN AT LARGE), 
OF PENNSYLVANIA, 


In rue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, October 14, 1914. 


Mr. RUPLEY. Mr. Speaker, under the leave granted to me 
to extend my remarks in the Recozp I include a speech of Col. 
Roosevelt, delivered at the Progressive Convention in Bay City, 
Mich., September 30, 1914, on the principles of the Progressive 
Party of the Nation, as follows: 

Mr. Chairman and you men and women of Michigan, naturally 
I take a peculiar interest in Michigan. I feel under a peculiar 
obligation to the people of Michigan, and, wherever else I was 
unable to go, to Michigan I would go [applause]; and I wish 
right at the outset to say how particularly glad I am to see in 
this audience, as in every audience I have addressed during the 
past fortnight, men who fought in the great war, men who 
fought in the late fifties and in the early sixties in founding the 
then progressive party—the Republican Party of that day. And 
when these as men are being true to the spirit of their youth in 
acting as they now do, they are being loyal to the same ideals 
to which they were loyal when they upheld the doings of Abra- 
ham Lincoln. Our opponents ask us to be loyal to the party of 
Abraham Lincoln. I ask you to be loyal to the principles of 
Abraham Lincoln, Abraham Lincoln was nearly 50 years old 
when he left the party in which he had spent his entire man- 
hood because that party no longer represented, no longer stood 
for the vital needs of the country, and he tossed to one side the 
taunts of the men who jeered at him for leaving the old party 
ties, because, as he phrased it, his loyalty was due to the people 
of the United States, and he stood with the party that stood for 
those needs. I continually meet nice people, worthy people, who 
say, “Oh, yes; we agree with all your principles, but we don’t 
like to leave the old party. My father was in it, or my grand- 
father was in it. We don't like to leave the old parties.” 

Now, I am in the grandfather class myself, I am happy to 
say, and if 50 years hence the Progressive Party has fallen un- 
der the control of men like Mr. Barnes, Mr. PENROSE, Mr. Smoot, 
the individuals who stole the convention here two years ago, 
and their like; if the Progressive Party has then fallen under 
their control, and my children and grandchildren do not leave it, 
I will turn in my grave. [Applause.] Our grandchildren can 
prove their loyalty to us only by acting in our spirit and adopt- 
ing any instrument necessary in order that they may make their 
action efficient at that day; and as I trust our grandchildren 
will act in reference to us, so we must act in reference to our 
forefathers. Let me just draw an illustration from military 
life. You see, you veterans of the big war, that Mr. Wooprurr 
and I are veterans of the little war. I want you just to look at 
one perfectly plain, common-sense example from military his- 
tory. Washington not only was the founder of our Republic, 
but he was the general who commanded the armies of the infant 
Republic, and he got his soldiers the best weapons that the day 
afforded. He got them first-class flint-lock muskets. That is 
all they had then, and he did mighty well in getting them for 
them. What would you think of an American general to-day 
who said that he was going to show his loyalty to Washington 
by arming the United States soldiers with flint-lock muskets? 
[Applause.] The American general to-day can not be loyal to 
the spirit and the principles of Washington except by refusing 
to adopt the weapons of Washington; and it is just so in civil 
life; you can not be loyal to the principles of Abraham Lincoln, 
you can not be loyal to the principles of Thomas Jefferson, ex- 
cept by dropping the Republican and Democratic Parties and 
coming into and battling for the only party which at this day 
stands for the democracy for which Jefferson stood, for the 
principles and policies which Abraham Lincoln represented and 
which he strove to enact into the Government of our Nation. 

And a little later, in what I have to say to you, I am going to 
speak of the men who now appeal to the memory of Jefferson 
and to the memory of Lincoln when they appeal to voters 
whom they address. When these men who are old, whom I see 
here in the front ranks, were young, the then Progressive Party 
was formed of men such as Lincoln, who had formerly been a 


Whig, of Oliver P. Morton, who had formerly been a Demo- 
crat, taking them from whichever old party they had formerly 
been associated with, because they had felt the new life stirring 
in their veins. In just the same way we make our appeal to 
the rank and file of both the old parties. We are fighting for 
them against the machines and the bosses. We ask them to 
come in in the same spirit in which 60 years ago their intel- 
lectual and spiritual forefathers came into the then Progressive 
Party, the Republican Party of that day, just as Oliver P. 
Morton, the Democrat, and Abraham Lincoln, the Whig, came 
together. So I have been speaking in Illinois for our candi- 
date for Senator, who until two years ago was a Democrat, and 
in Indiana for our candidate for Senator, who until two years 
ago was a Republican, and Beveridge and Robbins are both in 
the Progressive Party now. I spoke in Indiana on the same 
platform with our candidate for Congress in one district, until 
two years ago a Republican, and Shively, a kinsman of the 
present Democratic Senator, who is a candidate for Congress in 
another district. We ask Republicans and Democrats alike, if 
they believe in the principles for which we stand, to come in 
with us, for they can render no efficient service in the old 
parties. 

I have been informed that the standpat paper here this morn- 
ing stated in an editorial designed to show that we were only 
an adjunct of the Democracy, that I had said that we had ac- 
complished all we wished in Maine by beating the Republican 
Party. I never made such a statement, but I have long given 
up denying that kind of misstatement because it is not made 
from ignorance, it is made with deliberate purpose—to de- 
ceive—and when you expose one misstatement they simply 
make another, and I only call attention to that to aid to point 
out the fact that our opponents have to rely on misrepresenta- 
tion to beat us, not on argument but on misstatement of the 
facts to beat us, and I want to point out this further fact to our 
standpat friends of the Republican Party. They state that we 
are the adjunct of the Democracy. The Democracy is in power 
now only because the standpatters of the Republican Party two 
years ago stole from the rank and file of the party their right 
to nominate their own candidate. [Applause.] Two years ago 
the Republican bosses and leaders, carrying out the dictates 
of their great sinister masters who stand behind the scenes, the 
men who in the big business world had used these politicians 
as their agents, carrying out their dictates. The Republican 
machine masters stole the convention, they resorted to fraud, 
and to violence alike. One of the first and most flagrant in- 
stances was what they did in this State, and I think it was in 
this city and in this very building. They stole delegates from 
Michigan, and then when we got the vote taken before the 
people we beat them out two to one. [Applause.] Although 
they had the money, they had the organization, and they were 
able to make an appeal to party regularity, with those things 
eliminated we would have beaten them ten to one. The dele- 
gates, the standpat delegates, and I wish to call the attention 
of the standpat newspaper to these statements of fact, the stand- 
pat delegates whom it represents and for whom it spoke in the 
Chicago Republican convention two years ago, represented 
nothing whatever but successful swindling, successful theft, 
that is all [applause]; and those people ask us to amalgamate 
with them! [Applause.] They ask us to come together with 
them! . We will come together with them in exactly the sense 
that a policeman comes together with a burglar. [Applause.] 

I want to call the attention of every Michigan sugar grower 
to the fact that all protection has been taken off sugar because 
these men of whom I have spoken, these standpatters, preferred 
to see the Democracy in power rather than to see the rank and 
file of their own party control the party organization. [Ap- 
plause.] They are responsible for everything that has been 
done, and just one word more as to our friends who say, “ Oh, 
well, we are Progressive Republicans.” They are contradictory 
terms. The organization of the Republican Party is more reac- 
tionary than it was two years ago, because they have eliminated 
the dead-game Progressives from their ranks. The organization 
is more stand pat, more reactionary, than it was two years ago. 
It is composed of men like Mr. Barnes in New York, like Mr. 
Penrose in Pennsylvania, like Mr. Smoor in the Rocky Moun- 
tains, like the spiritual heirs of Mr. Lorimer in Minois. They 
control the organization absolutely, and if a man who has Pro- 
gressive impulses runs on their ticket and is elected all that we 
accomplish is to add strength to the old, sinister reactionaries 
in charge of the Republican Party. He takes away from the 
strength of the Progressives, he adds to the strength of the 
reactionary elements among our people. * * * 

There is but one way in which efficiently to fight for Progres- 
sive principles, and that is through the Progressive Party. [Ap- 
plause.] 


And I call the attention of the older men here, the men of 
the Civil War who remember the days of Abraham Lincoln, to 
the fact that in 1858, when Lincoln ran for Senator against 
Douglas, Douglas made exactly the plea with the near Pro- 
gressives or would-be Progressives as the Republicans and Demo- 
crats make to us. Douglas, as you men may remember, was sup- 
ported by some Republicans, like Horace Greeley, who says he 
is pretty good, he is pretty progressive, he has gone quite a 
distance; and Abraham Lincoln, with his clear, unfaltering logic, 
pointed out that that type of man simply stood for mischief in 
a body politic, and that the fact that he gone a little distance 
merely made him the more dangerous ally. You can do no 
good as a Progressive if you sit on the mourners’ bench under 
Messrs. Penrose and Barnes in their party organization [ap- 
plause}, and I wish to call your attention to just this feature of 
the appeal made to you, you Democrats, you ex-Democrats, 
you ex-Republicans, to stand by the party of Thomas Jefferson 
or to stand by the party of Abraham Lincoln, and I shall 
select Illinois, because in Illinois the things that in almost every 
State have been done in the darkness were by a fortunate chance 
dragged out into the light. It is not that the things done in 
Illinois were worse than those done in my own State of New 
York or in Pennsylyania, but we were able to get proof of it. 
Men on the inside, men of intelligence, know that such things 
have been done in New York and Pennsylvania, but the proof 
only came as regards Illinois, so that as regards Illinois we 
have the documents to refer to. A couple of days ago I was 
there in Illinois, and you remember that six years ago Mr. 
Lorimer was elected as Senator from Illinois, and his actions— 
what he had done and the methods employed in electing him 
were so flagrant that Lorimerism became a term that we all of 
us understand throughout the country. At this moment they 
are running for Senator in Illinois Mr. SHERMAN, whose chief 
lieutenants were the lieutenants of Mr. Lorimer, and one of 
these ex-supporters of Mr. Lorimer, who voted for him, is run- 
ning for Congressman at Large on the ticket with Mr. SHERMAN, 
and the Democrats are running Mr, Roger Sullivan, whose lieu- 
tenants supplied the Democratic votes necessary to send Mr. 
Lorimer to the United States Senate, and Mr. SHERMAN is very 
strong on the subject of Abraham Lincoln and Mr. Sullivan 
correspondingly strong on the subject of Thomas Jefferson. 

Now, when Mr. Lorimer was elected he had about half—a 
little over half—of the Republican members of the legislature, 
but not enough to elect him. There was a long deadlock, and 
then one night the lieutenants of Mr. Lorimer and the lieuten- 
ants of Mr. Sullivan came together and the next morning 
enough Sullivan Democrats turned up, joined with the Lorimer 
Republicans, to send Mr. Lorimer as a nonpartisan candidate 
to the United States Senate. Now, friends, I want you to 
think of the next thing that I have to say for yourselves. Do 
not take my word for it; supply the answer yourselves to my 
question. The arrangements—I should like to put the word 
“arrangements” in quotation marks—the arrangements that 
resulted in the election of Mr. Lorimer and the transfer of the 
Sullivan Democrats to his support were made overnight in 
hotel parlors, hotel bedrooms, with the blinds down and the 
doors locked, or in nooks in saloons where nobody would over- 
hear what was being said. Now, do you sappose that the lieuten- 
ants of Mr. Lorimer who are now the lieatenants of Mr. SHER- 
MAN, and the lieutenants of Mr. Sullivan, when, that night in 
those rooms behind closed blinds and with the doors locked— 
do you suppose that when they discussed the details of the 
election of Mr. Lorimer to the Senate they mentioned the 
names of Abraham Lincoln and Thomas Jefferson? [Applause] 
But they are just as strong for party regularity as your stand- 
pat newspapers are. Again, at the end of the session a good 
deal of light was thrown on that legislature, and at the end of 
the session it appeared that a number of the members, includ- 
ing a considerable number of those who had yoted for Mr. 
Lorimer, came together in similar rooms, with the blinds down, 
with the doors locked, to divide what was known as the jack 
pot. Do you suppose when they came together, those Repub- 
licans and Democrats, the lieutenants of the men now running 
for the Senate on the two tickets, the two old party tickets 
in Illinois—do you suppose that when they came together to 
divide the jack pot they bothered themselves much about the 
principles of Abraham Lincoln and Thomas Jefferson? [Ap- 
plause.] I do not have to answer that question. You answer 
it for yourselves. Now, do not forget that it is those men and 
those like them who implore the plain citizens outside never to 
desert the old party, to prove true to the old party name and 
stay in the old party organization. 

New, what I ask you to do is just this: The bosses, the mas- 
ter mechanics of the two old machines, in any matter of com- 
mon interest to them, combine against you. I ask you in the 
public interest to combine against them. [Applause.] They 


continually appeal to the names of parties that have lost all 
right to existence, to the memories of great men who are dead; 
they continually appeal to those names, those party names, to 
those names of great party leaders in the past. They know 
that the average good citizen is pretty busy earning his liveli- 
hood and taking care of his wife and children, and that he has 
not very much time to think of political matters, and that 
unfortunately a good portion of the press keep him misinformed 
as to the facts and therefore he is apt to take refuge by saying 
that he belongs to a certain party and just do whatever the 
managers of that party tell him to do. We all know that that 
is the case among people who are our friends and acquaintances, 
Now, I ask those good people to take the trouble to think of the 
facts, as I have set them before them this afternoon—to take the 
trouble to think of the fact that the bosses of the two old 
machines never have one moment hesitated to come together 
for their own purposes and to suit their own purposes; never 
for one moment hesitated to make any kind of alliance in their 
interest and against the interests of the people as a whole, and 
the measure they mete out to you do you mete out to them in 
return. [Applause.] And here in this State I am pleased that 
I can come to speak not only for the principles of the Pro- 
gressive Party of Michigan but for the character of the men 
whom that party has put up. Take Mr. Pattengil, for instance, 
[Applause.] It augers well for us that we should take a man 
who has rendered such honorable service as superintendent of 
instruction and put him up for the highest office in the gift of 
the State. Our aim is to choose men who render public service 
rather than men whose service has been that purely of the 
narrowest machine politics, 

It is a pleasure to me to be able to speak for your congres- 
sional ticket, for men like Mr. Wooprurr and Mr, MACDONALD 
[applause] and their associates, and I ask you, the yoters of 
Michigan, to study the records made by Messrs. Wooprurr and 
MacDonacp in the National Legislature, and see the way in 
which they have made their promises good by their per- 
formance. [Applause.] In Mr. MACDONALD'S case, his bill for 
an employment bureau—and I want the wageworkers to study 
that bill and see that that was taking one of the steps forward 
which we said we would take in working for the welfare of the 
wageworker—and I wish you to study the really remarkable 
record that Mr. Wooprurr has made on all questions that bave 
been before the Congress, and as of being of especial interest 
to you, what he has done in connection with the sugar tariff 
and with good roads. Now, take the sugar tariff. I am going 
to make a diversion for 2 moment, to tell you about my friends 
in Louisiana, suggested by my speaking of the sugar tariff. I 
was down two or three weeks ago in Louisiana. I had a per- 
fectly remarkable reception. I believe that two years hence 
Louisiana will cast her electoral vote for the Progressive Pa rty 
[applause], and it was an extraordinary thing to see how 
Louisiana, how the Progressives in Louisiana, with hardly any 
money, were carrying on such an efficient campaign. I spoke at 
places from an erected scaffold. The carpenters that had put 
it up were Progressives, and had giyen their work free. The 
draymen who carried the lumber there were Progressives, and 
had worked free, and they had selected a lumber company 
whose head was a Progressive, and he had given the lumber 
free; and I went around in motor cars that belonged to Pro- 
gressives, and they were given free, and the chauffeurs were 
Progressives, and they worked free. X 

If a man could give any money he gave it, and if he could not 
he worked. It was being managed on a general democratic 
basis, each man giving what he was able to make the party a 
success, and the prime factor in bringing over those Lonisian- 
ians to us was that they had grown tired of having the Democ- 
racy say one thing before election and the other thing after 
election—pledge itself to one coursé of conduct in its platform, 
and then after election announce that the platform was only 
meant to get elected upon, that it was not meant to apply in 
good faith afterwards, a condition, my friends, of rank political 
immorality. I haye not any more respect for a man who does 
not tell the truth when he speaks on the stump than when he 
speaks in private life. If a man will break a promise on the 
stump you can guarantee that in office he will prove unfaithful 
to the interests of the people if he thinks it is to his interest to 
do so. [Applause.] The Louisianians before election had been 
explicitly assured by those responsible for the management and 
control of the Democratie Party that their interests would not 
be hurt, and then all the duty was taken off of sugar. Now, ‘if 
it had been deemed proper to make a reduction in the duty, that 
would have been all right, there would not have been any com- 
plaint to make; but it was a rank injustice to take the duty 
off sugar and take it off farm preducts and still to leave the 
duty on the manufactured products in other regions. It was not 
fair play. It was not a square deal, and the result has been 
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shown in striking fashion this fall, for sugar growers in many 
places permitted much of their Jand to go out of cultivation 
for they could not live with no protection whatever. Then along 
came the war; the demand for sugar increased, and if the sugar 
had been produced, as it should have been, everyone would have 
been better off. You sometimes reap a great deal of advantage 
for the time being by making a promise that can not be kept, 
but it is not nice for him when the time for keeping the promise 
comes. 

Two years ago our Democratic brothers told us that if they 
would be allowed to do what they wished with the tariff and 
reduce it in the way they wished that they would solve the 
trust question, reduce the cost of living, and increase the ability 
of the average man to earn a living. I want to contrast the 
prophecy with its fulfillment. It reminds me of the famous 
definition of the French pupil who was asked to define a crab. 
He said it was a red fish that walked backward, and the pro- 
fessor said that the definition was an excellent one, with three 
exceptions; that it was all right except that the crab was not 
a fish, that it was not red, and that it did not walk backward. 
[Applause.] It is the same way with the Democratic promise 
about the tariff. It has not affected a single trust in the slight- 
est degree. It has not reduced the cost of living, and it has in 
places impaired the ability of the average man to earn a living 
[applause], and the experience with sugar illustrates just what 
J mean. The tariff was taken off sugar. Every sugar grower 
in the United States was hurt, and the-Sugar Trust was not 
affected in the smallest degree. The Sugar Trust had no in- 
terest one way or the other in the reduction, and the tariff 
reduction that was supposed to be aimed at the trust left it 
unaffected and heaped the damage on the small man who was 
growing sugar. He was not the only man who was unfavorably 
affected. We paid more for our sugar than we did before. 
You have put in a draft of your platform that I saw an expres- 
sion that I have been fond of using, that the Republican policies 
make some people too prosperous, that the Democratic policies 
do not make anyone prosperous enough, and it is only by follow- 
ing out the plans that the Progressive Party has promulgated 
for economic and industrial prosperity and decency that we can 
achieve satisfactory results. 

I am going to take the liberty of telling two stories. The first 
one can stand on its own merits. In the second story there is 
one swear word, so I shall mention that it was told me by a 
Congregational clergyman, which, I think, absolves me. The 
first one, which illustrates, I think, very well the difference be- 
tween the Republican and the Democratic and the Progressive 
Parties in their dealing in industry, relates that there was a 
certain housewife—and from her subsequent actions she evi- 
dently was a Progressive—and to whom some very delicious 
nuts were sent, and she put them in a handsome glass jar with 
a narrow neck; and along came a greedy little boy, and when 
he thought nobody was looking he put his arm down the neck 
and grabbed all the nuts he could get in his hand, and then 
found he could not draw out the hand. After a while he began 
to ery, and said the country was confronted by a business 
crisis, and along came his Republican uncle and said, “Burst 
the jar,” and along came his Democratic uncle and said, “Cut 
off his hand,” and his mother said, “Oh, no; let Johnny drop 
the nuts that aren’t his and he will get his hand out.” [Ap- 
plause.] Now, that is just what we propose doing in the eco- 
nomic situation. We do not propose to hurt any man, any 
business man who is doing decent. On the contrary, of all 
the parties we are the only one which has not any hesitation 
in saying that we favor the efficient business unit, no matter 
whether it is big or little, that is necessary to do the business 
of to-day. [Applause.] We can afford to say that because 
everyone knows we are trying to give a square deal. Our oppo- 
nents can not afford to say it, because in their own hearts they 
know they are not trying to give a square deal, and they try 
to cover up their paucity of performance by a surplusage of 
promise. They promise to do what can not be done because 
their masters will not let them promise to do what can be done. 
We know that this is the age when there must be bigger indus- 
trial units than ever before. Youcan not manage anelectric-light 
age by tallow-candle standards. You can not go back to the con- 
ditions of the middle of the last century unless you are willing to 
go back to stagecoach and wagon conditions, and we are not will- 
ing to go back to those conditions. The big industrial units 
are necessary. Moreover, it is necessary that business should 
prosper, not only as a matter of justice to the business man, 
but because the rest of us do not prosper if the business man 
does not. 

If a business does not prosper, the customers are badly served 
and the wageworkers get insufficient wages. A concern that 
is going behind would not treat the general public well and can 
not treat the men that work for it well. It is our interest to 
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see that the business concern that does well prospers. [Ap 
plause.} Now we intend to work. We draw the line never 
against efficiency. We do not draw the line on size; we draw 
the line on conduct. [Applause.| There are certain businesses 
with which we ought actively to interfere. I am going to touch 
on one type of business in a minute. That is the water power. 
But as regards general business, the ordinary business, go ahead 
and succeed. ‘The more you succeed the better pleased we are. 
If the success is achieved by serving and not swindling the 
public, we wish you well. We wish you all the efficiency possi- 
ble. We wish you all the reward of the efficiency ; but if it is a 
big factory owner, a big railroad man, the reward must not all 
of it stop in the front office. A reasonable proportion must 
show up in the pay envelopes or else it is not a square deal. 
[Applause.] Unless there is success it can not show up in the 
pay envelopes. If you do not leave any of it in the front office, 
there would not any of it get in the pay envelopes, but it must 
not all stop in the front office. A reasonable proportion must 
get through and appear in the pay envelopes, without which the 
success can not be achieved., Men must realize more and more 
that the ideal is that of a partnership; that the man who con- 
tributes the capital in the business, the man who gives the 
management, and the man who gives the manual labor, each one 
of them should regard the others as his partner. [Applause.] 
Now, that is our idea. We are not going to be able to realize 
it entirely, but we are to a degree. To do that, friends, we can 
not use flintlock legislation. Business conditions require high- 
power, smokeless powder. What ought to be done is to estab- 
lish a control, supervision and control, by the Government, with 
the clearly expressed intention that that supervision and con- 
trol is for the purpose not of hurting the business but of help- 
ing it, of helping the business to do well only; also of seeing 
that he treats his fellows well [applause], that he treats the 
men with whom he deals and the men who work for him well. 

Now, friends, our opponents are fond of calling me an an- 
archist or a communist or something else attractive. You think 
yourself of what I have said now about business and ask your- 
Selves if it isn’t a common sense way of saying that I want to 
give a square deal to the business men and to the wageworker, 
to the employer and to the employed. That isn’t anarchy. 
That isn’t communism. It is the antidote to anarchy and com- 
munism. [Applause.] 

Now, there are some things, however, that the community has 
to do, Years ago I pointed out, when I was President, that if 
the country were wise it would keep control of the fee of the 
water power of the country. [Applause.] There you have a 
natural monopoly and a monopoly that owes nothing whatever 
to the men who take it up. The man who takes up water 
power hasn’t thereby rendered any service to the community 
for which he is entitled to have it. He has simply taken for 
himself a power which the country ought to prevent his taking 
for himself, and that is why the great electric trusts that are 
based on monopoly of water power are so dangerous; and Con- 
gressman Wooprurr among all his varied public services, has 
rendered no greater public service than that he has rendered in 
connection with the attitude he has taken about these water- 
power monopolies. [Applause.] And now, friends, I ask you 
to remember this: Whenever any man takes a position such as 
Mr. WoopgurF took on this subject he incurs venomous hostility 
on the part of the big interests. Mr. Wooprurr has incurred 
that hostility from those big interests that are menaced by his 
actions, and he is doing it because he is doing you a fayor, be- 
cause he is representing the plain people; and if the plain peo- 
ple don't stand by him, if they don’t stand by the men like him, 
they themselves and their children and their grandchildren will 
pay the penalty. [Applause.] 

Now, friends, I speak of people who ask us to go back to 
the old parties. I have spoken to you of the Progressives of 
Louisiana. They can not go into the Republican Party, those 
people. It has been associated with misgoverrment for the 
last 30 or 40 years in their State, so that they could no more 
go into it than I could not go back to the party of Mr. Barnes 
or the Penrose Republican Party in Pennsylvania [applause], 
and as for the Democratic Party, it is of no earthly use North 
or South, because its whole history, its development, and its 
principles forbid it to use power as power must be used under 
modern conditions. For example, Mr. Wooprurr has been in- 
terested in the subject of good roads. We are told it is not 
constitutional for the Government to help with good roads. I 
hold that it is. I hold that the Constitution was made for the 
people and not the people for the Constitution [applause], that 
it was designed by our forefathers not as a strait-jacket to pre- 
vent us achieving our full growth, but as an instrument devised 
to, as its preamble states, for the better securing of justice 
among the people of the United States. You men of the old 
days, you will remember when they said that Abraham Lincoln 
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was unconstitutional. They proved that he was unconstitu- 
tional to put down secession, but he put it down, and they 
accused him of being disrespectful because, when the Dred 
Scott decision was made, he said he would never rest until the 
people repealed that decision, and the most striking example of 
the recall of the judicial decision that we have ever had was 
the recall that Abraham Lincoln finally engineered of the Dred 
Scott decision [applause], on the ground that it was not prop- 
erly a judicial decision, on the ground that the Constitution 
belonged to the people of the United States; that they made it, 
they lived under it, they fought and died for it; and that it was 
for them and not for any small body of men, however well- 
meaning, to declare what that Constitution permitted them to 
do in securing justice. [{Applause.] If I err in my determination 
about the Constitution and the courts, I err in the company of 
Abraham Lincoln. [Applause.] In the same way we are told 
that it is unconstitutional—I shall not discuss the good roads 
question at length with you. 

The proposal of Mr. Woonrurr is to help each locality, but 
only on condition that the locality does first-rate work itself; 
that whatever the locality, be it State, or county, or township, 
does its best in making a first-class road, a given proportion of 
the expense shall be paid by the Nation, so that unless the 
people take the trouble to build good roads they do not get 
any help; but if they do, the burden is partially lifted from 
them and as much from the township and from the small people 
to whom their roads are just as important, as much from them 
as from the others. That is substantially the plan. I can not 
go into the details of these plans, but with the general purpose 
and object I am in the most hearty sympathy. We are told 
that it is unconstitutional to abolish by national action child 
labor. Why? Because they said the forefathers did not pro- 
vide for the abolition of child labor. Of course they did not 
provide for the abolition of child labor. There was not any 
child labor in Washington's days. There were not the ma- 
chines; there were not the factories in which child labor be- 
comes an incident to commercial success. There were not the 
great institutions where it was possible to commercialize the 
stunted lives of the children who are to make the next genera- 
tion, to commercialize the labor of boys and girls 7, 8, and 
9 years old, some of them not 7, 8 or 9 years old. I have 
myself seen children employed in oyster canneries who were 
6 and 7 years old, with their hands puffy and swollen from 
the kind of work they had been compelled to do, and we are 
told that the United States Government is forbidden by the 
Constitution to remedy a wrong like that; and my opponents 
say, to use the language of Mr. Taft, that I “laid impious hands 
on the ark of the covenant” when I protest against the action 
of the legislature who says that the Constitution does not per- 
mit us to remedy wrongs like that. If they say I attack the 
Constitution, they err. I defend the Constitution. [Applause.] 
I defend it from its worst and most dangerous foes when I 
refuse, as far as I am able to permit it, to be made an instru- 
ment for the perpetuation of injustice and wrongdoing such as 
I have told you. [Applause.] 

I hold that we have the right to do what the needs of to-day 
demand, and that the Constitution was meant for us and that 
we have the right to use it so as to secure justice. Therefore I 
hold that the Government should have full power, and I repel 
the assumption that the power can be denied, whether the as- 
sumption is made in the name of State rights or of any other 
system of philosophy. Regarding State rights, I remember 
four years ago in arguing for these matters with a man in New 
York; he met me by saying, Oh, well, he stood for the right of 
the community and therefore as a New Yorker he objected to 
the doctrine I was preaching about, the workmen's compensa- 
tion act; that he objected to it; that New York should have 
the power to deal in these matters for itself and not be inter- 

| fered with and overridden by the Nation. I suddenly remem- 

. bered a little about his private history, and I said, “ By the way, 
where do you sleep?” He said, In Hoboken.” I said. That 
is in New Jersey, is it not?” He said, Tes; but I work in 
New York.” “Where do you vote?” “In New Jersey.” I said, 
“Now, you sleep in New Jersey and you vote in New Jersey, 
you do your business when you are awake in New York, and 
you appeal to us not to use the national power becatise you 
object to its use in the State of which you are not a citizen.” 
[Applause.] 

I have only got a minute or two more; this is the kind of an 
audience I would like to speak to all of the afternoon. [Ap- 
plause.] I want to give you an illustration of the kind of 
thing I mean when I say I want to get and the Progressive 
Party wants to get power nationally to deal with questions of 
this nature. I spoke of the workmen's compensation act just 
now. We had in New York a court that was composed usually 
of very honest, good people, whose views of the Constitu- 


tion have, I am sorry to say, in the past too often rested 
in the flintlock state, and four years ago they denied that 
we had the right to have a workmen's compensation act in 
New Tork. 

The Supreme Court of the United States had decided we had 
a right to have it in the Nation, that we could apply it, for in- 
stance, on interstate railways. Other States like Iowa, Massa- 
chusetts, and others had decided that we could have it there, 
but in New York the judges said no, it was unconstitutional 
in New York. Under those decisions the workmen's compensa- 
tion law was constitutional on a freight car going from Boston 
to Buffalo, but not constitutional as regards a freight car going 
from Albany to Buffalo. So if a train from Boston came along 
and picked up half a dozen cars at Albany and then went toward 
Buffalo, and if at Rochester a brakeman fell off he had to pick 
his car. [Applause.] If he fell off before a Boston car and 
was injured he could recover damages, but if he fell off before 
an Albany car it was “laying impious hands on the ark of the 
covenant” for him to try to recover damages. Now, friends, 
our proposals are to treat these questions with common sense 
in a spirit of fair play and justice. We most emphatically do 
not intend to wrong the railroad. We know the railroad must 
earn an ample return on its capital, giving an ample earning 
for the management, but we do not intend. that there shall be 
so much water in it that earning dividends on the water pre- 
vents the payment of proper wages or the giving of proper 
Service to the community. We intend that the railroad shall 
do justice, and we intend it shall receive justice, and I would no 
more yield to the demagogic claims against the railroad than I 
would yield to improper pressure on behalf of the railroad. 
You do not get a square deal unless you give one, Handle the 
thing in common-sense fashion. Take for example, as illus- 
trated—I mean in the business world—the difference between 
ourselves and our opponents, the dissolution of the Standard 
Oil Trust. I asked Congress to give me legislation that would 
work well while I was President. They would not do it. I 
had to do the best I could with the flintlock laws that I had. 
Suit was brought by me against the Standard Oil Co., and some 
years afterwards, after it proceeded a sufficient length of time, 
the Supreme Court decided against the Standard Oil Co. It 
was most emphatic that the managers of the Standard Oil Co. 
had behaved very badly, criminal, and accordingly it decreed 
that the Standard Oil Co. should be dissolved. It was dissolved. 
It was dissolved into, I think, 37 companies, and after it was 
dissolved and people could catch their breath they found that 
the result was that the men whom the court had denounced as 
criminals and wrongdoers had declared heavy extra dividends 
for themselves. 

Mr. Rockefeller had added to his already modest fortune 
about eight millions of dollars, and that the only effect as 
regards the people at large was that they paid more for their 
oil. The price of oil went up to us and the dividends increased 
to them, That was all that happened from the application of 
the kind of flintlock legislation in which our opponents put their 
trust. Now, under our plan there would haye been a Govern- 
ment commission with power to supervise everything. They 
would without hesitation have taken control of the prices in 
order to see that the fair-play game was carried out. The wolf 
would have been a long distance from the door of the man at 
the head of the corporation, and there would have been fair play 
for the men who would not get fair play on other terms. 

Now, friends, I told you I was going to tell you one other 
story. That is the story for which I have theological authority. 
It is related of a certain professor that his children did not 
get along well with their two aunts, and when he was informed 
that Bill, the oldest boy, had spoken disrespectfully of his aunts, 
he examined Bill and said, “ Bill, I understand you have spoken 
disrespectfully of your aunts.” Bill hung his head. The pro- 
fessor continued, “ Bill, I understand that you have said that 
your Aunt Grace was a fool.” Bill looked about and said, “ Well, 
I did say so.” The professor continued, “I understand, Bill, 
that you have said that your Aunt Hannah was a damn fool.” 
Bill said,“ Yes, I did say so.“ The professor paused, then he 
said, “ Well, William, that is the precise distinction I draw 
between them myself.” [Applause.] Now, I shall not pretend 
to say which of the old parties is Aunt Grace and which is Aunt 
Hannah [applause], but that is the precise distinction I draw 
between them, and, friends, I ask you to go with us, because 
the old parties are looking backward and we are looking for- 
ward. I ask you to go with us, because we alone have a sane, 
a balanced, a reasoned, and a just program of action, because 
we alone seriously, resolutely, but with common sense, are en- 
deayoring to make this land—this land in which our children 
and children’s children are to dwell—a land which will be a 
good place for anyone to live in, becaase it is a good place for 
eyeryone to liye in. 
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or 
HON. OSCAR W. UNDERWOOD, 
OF ALABAMA, 
Ix rue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, October 19, 1914. 


Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, under the leave to extend 
my remarks in the Recorp I include the President's letter of 
October 17, 1914, and my reply to same. 

The letter and reply are as follows: 


THE WHITE HOUSE, 
Washington, October 17, 1914. 

My Dear Mr. Unperwoop: I can not let this session of Con- 
gress close without expressing my warm admiration for the 
fidelity and intelligence with which the program outlined in 
April and December of last year has been carried out, and my 
feeling that the people of the country have been served by the 
Members of this Congress as they have seldom, if ever, been served 
before. The program was a great one, and it is a matter of deep 
satisfaction to think of the way in which it has been handled. 

It had several distinct parts and many items, but, after all, 
a single purpose, namely, to destroy private control and set 
business free. That purpose was manifest enough in the case 
of the tariff and in the legislation affecting trusts; but, though 
perhaps less evident upon the surface there, it lay at the very 
heart of the currency bill, too. May I not add, even though it 
lies outside the field of legislation, that that, and that chiefly, 
has been the object of the foreign policy of the Government dur- 
ing the last 18 months?. 

Private control had shown its sinister face on every hand in 
America, had shown it for a long time, and sometimes very 
brazenly, in the trusts and in a virtual domination of credit 
by small groups of men. The safest hiding place and covert 
of such control was in the tariff. There it for a long time hid 
very shrewdly. The tariff was a very complicated matter; 
none but experts thoroughly understood its schedules. Many 
of the schedules were framed to afford particular advantages 
to special groups of manufacturers and investors. That was 
the soil in which trade combinations and combinations of manu- 
facturers most readily grew, and most rankly. High prices 
did not spring directly out of the tariff. They sprang out of 
the suppression of domestic, no less than of foreign, competi- 
tion by means of combinations and trade agreements, which 
could be much more easily contrived and maintained under 
the protection of a high tariff than without it. The European 
war came before the withdrawal of this much-coveted oppor- 
tunity for monopoly could show its full effects and active com- 
petition bring prices to their normal level again; but it is clear 
enough already that the reduction of the tariff, the simplifica- 
tion of its schedules so as to cut away the jungle in which 
secret agencies had so long lurked, the correction of its in- 
equalities, and its thorough recasting with the single honest ob- 
ject of reyenue were an indispensable first step to reestablish- 
ing competition. 

The present Congress has taken that step with courage, 
sincerity, and effectiveness. The lobby by which some of the 
worst features of the old tariff had been maintained were driven 
away by the mere pitiless turning on of the light. The princi- 
ple was adopted that each duty levied was to be tested by the 
inquiry whether it was put at such a figure and levied in such 
a manner as to proyoke competition. The soil in which com- 
binations had grown was removed lest some of the seeds of 
monopoly might be found to remain in it. The thing had needed 
to be done for a long time, but nobody had ventured before to 
undertake it in systematic fashion. 

The panic that the friends of privilege had predicted did not 
follow. Business has already adjusted itself to the new condi- 
tions with singular ease and elasticity, because the new con- 
ditions are in fact more normal than the old. The revenue lost 
by the import duties was replaced by an income tax, which in 
part shifted the burden of taxation from the shoulders of every 
consumer in the country, great or small, to shoulders more cer- 
tainly able to bear it. 

We had time to learn from the actual administration of the 
law that the revenues resulting from the double change would 
have been abundant had it not been for the breaking out of the 
present war in Europe, which affects almost every route of trade 
and every market in the world outside of the United States. 
Until the war ends and until its effects upon manufacture and 
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commerce have been corrected we shall have to impose addi- 
tional taxes to make up for the loss of such part of our import 
duties as the war cuts off by cutting off the imports them- 
selves—a veritable war tax, though we are not at war; for 
war, and only war, is the cause of it 

It is fortunate that the reduction of the duties came first. 
The import duties collected under the old tariff constituted a 
much larger proportion of the whole revenue of the Govern- 
ment than do the duties under the new. A still larger propor- 
tion of the revenue would haye been cut off by the war had the 
old taxes stood, and a larger war tax would have been neces- 
sary as a consequence. No miscalculation, no lack of foresight, 
has created the necessity for the taxes, but only a great catas- 
trophe world-wide in its operation and effects. 

With similar purpose and in a like temper the Congress has 
sought, in the Trade Commission bill and in the Clayton bill, 
to make men in a small way of business as free to succeed as 
men in a big way and to kill monopoly in the seed. Before 
these bills were passed the law was already clear enough that 
monopolies once formed were illegal and could be dissolved by 
direct process of law and those who had created them pun- 
ished as for crime. But there was no law to check the process 
by which monopoly was built up until the tree was full grown 
and its fruit developed, or, at any rate, until the full opportu- 
nity for monopoly had been created. With this new legislation 
there is clear and sufficient law to check and destroy the nox- 
ious growth in its infancy. Monopolies are built up by un- 
fair methods of competition, and the new Trade Commission 
has power to forbid and prevent unfair competition, whether 
upon a big scale or upon a little, whether just begun or grown 
old and formidable. Monopoly is created also by putting the 
Same men in charge of a variety of business enterprises, 
whether apparently related or unrelated to one another, by 
means of interlocking directorates. That the Clayton Dill 
now in large measure prevents. Each enterprise must de- 
pend upon its own initiative and effectiveness for success and 
upon the intelligence and business energy of the men who 
officer it. And so all along the line. Monopoly is to be cut off 
at the roots. 

Incidentally, justice has been done the laborer. His labor 
is no longer to be treated as if it were merely an inanimate 
object of commerce disconnected from the fortunes and hap- 
piness of a living human being, to be dealt with as an object 
of sale and barter. But that, great as it is, is hardly more than 
the natural and inevitable corollary of a law whose object is 
individual freedom and initiative as against any kind of private 
domination. 

The accomplishment of this legislation seems to me a singu- 
larly significant thing. If our party were to be called upon 
to name the particular point of principle in which it differs 
from its opponents most sharply and in which it feels itself 
most definitely sustained by experience, we should no doubt 
say that it was this: That we would have no dealings with 
monopoly, but reject it altogether; while our opponents were 
ready to adopt it into the realm of law, and seek merely to 
regulate it and moderate it in its operation. It is our purpose 
to destroy monopoly and maintain competition as the only effec- 
tual instrument of business liberty. 

We have seen the nature and the power of monopoly ex- 
hibited. We know that it is more apt to control government 
than to be controlled by it, for we have seen it control goy- 
ernment, dictate legislation, and dominate Executives and 
courts. We feel that our people are safe only in the fields of 
free individual endeavor where American genius and initiative 
are not guided by a few men as in recent years, but made rich 
by the activities of a multitude, as in days now almost for- 
gotten. We will not consent that an ungovernable giant should 
be reared to full stature in the very household of the Govern- 
ment itself. 

In like manner by the currency bill we have created a de- 
mocracy of credit such as has never existed in this country, 
before. For a generation or more we have known and ad- 
mitted that we had the worst banking and currency system in 
the world, because the volume of our currency was wholly in- 
elastic; that is, because there was more than enough at certain 
seasons to meet the demands of commerce and credit, and at 
other times far too little; that we could not lessen the volume 
when we needed less nor increase it when we needed more. 
Sverybody talked about the absurd system and its quite un- 
necessary embarrassments, sure to produce periodic panics; 
and everybody said that it ought to be changed and changed 
very radically; but nobody took effective steps to change it 
until the present Congress addressed Itself to the task with 
genuine resolution and an intelligence which expressed itself 
in definite action. And now the thing is done. 
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Let bankers explain the technical features of the new sys- 
tem. Suffice it here to say that it provides a currency which 
expands as it is needed, and contracts when it is pot needed; 
a currency which comes into existence in response to the call 
of every man who can show a going business and a concrete 
basis for extending credit to him, however obscure or prominent 
he may be, however big or little his business transactions, 

More than that, the power to direct this system of credits is 
put into the hands of a public board of disinterested officers 
of the Government itself who can make no money out of any- 
thing they do in connection with it. No group of bankers any- 
where can get control; no one part of the country can con- 
centrate the advantages and conyeniences of the system upon 
itself for its own selfish advantage. The board can oblige the 
banks of one region to go to the assistance of the banks of 
another, The whole resources of the country are mobilized, 
to be employed where they are most needed. I think we are 
justified in speaking of this as a democracy of credit. Credit 
is at the disposal of every man who can show energy and assets. 
Each region of the country is set to study its own needs and 
opportunities and the whole country stands by to assist. It 
is self-government as well as democracy. 

I understand why it was not possible at this session to ma- 
ture legislation intended specially for the development of a 
system for handling rural, or, rather, agricultural credits; but 
the Federal reserve act itself facilitates and enlarges agricul- 
tural credit to an extraordinary degree. The farmer is as much 
a partner in the new democracy of credit as the merchant or 
manufacturer. Indeed, special and very liberal provision is 
made for his need, as will speedily appear when the system 
has been a little while in operation. His assets are as avail- 
able as any other man’s, and for credits of a longer term. 

There have been many other measures passed of extraor- 
dinary importance, for the session has been singularly rich in 
thoughtful and constructive legislation; but I have mentioned 
the chief acts for which this Congress will be remembered as 
very notable, indeed. I did not mean when I begun to write 
to make this letter so long, and even to mention the other legis- 
lation that is worthy of high praise would extend it to an in- 
ordinate length, My purpose in writing was merely to express 
my own great admiration for the industry and the leadership, 
as well as the wisdom and constructive skill, which has accom- 
plished all these things. 

I wish I could speak by name of the many men who have so 
honorably shared in these distinguished labors. I doubt if there 
has ever been a finer exhibition of teamwork and of unhesitat- 
ing devotion to the fulfillment of party pledges—and yet the 
best of it is that the great measures passed have shown, I ven- 
ture to say, no partisan bias, but only a spirit of serious states- 
manship. I am proud to have been associated with such men, 
working in such a spirit through so many months of unremitted 
labor at trying tasks of counsel. It has been a privilege to 
have a share in such labors. I wish I could express to every 
one of the Members who have thus cooperated together my per- 
sonal appreciation of what he has helped to do. This letter 
may, I hope, serve in some sort as a substitute for that. 

I look forward with confidence to the elections. The voters 
of the United States have never failed to reward real service. 
They have never failed to sustain a Congress and administra- 
tion that were seeking, as this Congress and, I believe, this 
administration have sought, to render them a permanent and 
disinterested benefit in the shape of reformed and rectified laws. 
They know that, extraordinary as the record is which I have 
recited, our task is not done; that a great work of constructive 
development remains to be accomplished, in building up our 
merchant marine, for instance, and in the completion of a great 
program for the conservation of our natural resources and the 
development of the water power of the country—a program 
which has at this session already been carried several steps 
toward consummation. They know, too, that without a Congress 
in close sympathy with the administration a whole scheme of 
peace and honor and disinterested service to the world, of 
which they have approved, can not be brought to its full realiza- 
tion. I would like to go into the district of every Member of 
Congress who has sustained and advanced the plans of the 
party and speak out my advocacy of his claim for reelection. 
But. of course, I can not do that, and with so clear a record 
no Member of Congress needs a spokesman. What he has done 
speaks for itself. If it be a mere question of political fortunes, 
I believe the immediate future of the party to be as certain as 
the past is secure. 

The Democratic Party is now, in fact; the only instrument 
ready to the country’s hand by which anything can be accom- 
plished, It is united,asthe Republican Party is not; it isstrongand 
full of the zest of sober achievement, and has been rendered 
confident by carrying out a great constructive program such as 


no other party has attempted; it is absolutely free from the 
entangling alliances which made the Republican Party, even 
before its rupture, utterly unserviceable as an instrument of 
reform; its thought, its ambition, its plans are of the vital 
present and the hopeful future. A practical Nation is not likely 
to reject such a team, full of the spirit of public service, and 
substitute, in the midst of great tasks, either a party upon which 
a deep demoralization has fallen or a party which has not grown 
to the stature that would warrant its assuming the responsible 
burdens of state. Every thoughtful man sees that a change of 
parties made just now would set the clock back, not forward. 
I have a yery complete and very confident belief in the practical 
sagacity of the American people. 
With sincere regard and admiration, 
Faithfully, yours, 
Wooprow WILSON. 
Hon. Oscar UNDERWOOD, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


OCTOBER 17, 1914. 

My Dear Mer. Parsipenr: I write to thank you for your letter 
commending the work of my colleagues in this Congress. It is 
a great pleasure to us all to know that the hard work of the 
past 18 months in carrying out the policy of your administra- 
tion meets with your cordial approval. 

I am sure that I can say for my colleagues, as well as myself, 
that, although we have striven earnestly to keep our promises 
to the people and write on the statute books legislation in keep- 
ing with the progressive spirit of the times, we feel that it is 
largely due to your magnificent leadership that we have accom- 
plished in one Congress more remedial legislation in the interest 
of the American people than has been accomplished by legisla- 
tion in seyeral decades before this Congress met. 

We can not expect that the reforms inaugurated by your 
administration will immediately demonstrate their worth. After 
a law is on the statute books, it takes months and often years 
before the sentiment of the country adjusts itself to the new 
conditions; but I feel sure that time will prove that the legisla- 
tion which has been enacted at this Congress is the beginning 
of a new life for our Nation. We have opened the way to fairer 
business conditions and established on a firm foundation indi- 
vidual liberty and business freedom for our people. I believe 
we can now look forward to an era of peace with all foreign 
nations and prosperity for our people at home as the crowning 
eee of your great administration of the Government of our 
country. 

With kindest regards, I am, 

Cordially and sincerely, yours, 
O. W. UNDERWOOD, 

Hon. Wooprow WILSON, 

President of the United States. 


Leader Maun Tears Mask from Benerolent Assimilation. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WARREN WORTH BAILEY, 


OF PENNSYLVANIA, 


IN tue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Monday, October 12, 1914, 
n the H. R. 1 t 
OM nite Ataten as to the MLAS potiticnl statua Of the AONA. on the 

Peg PY Islands, and to provide a more autonomous government for 

those islands. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, let me hope that it is not alto- 
gether presumptuous on my part in this connection to congratu- 
late the minority leader [Mr. Mann] on the courage and candor 
he has shown in declaring what no other important member of 
his party has ever had the frankness to declare. There are 
other Republicans, perhaps, who are as able as this able gentle- 
man. There are others who speak or have spoken with equal or 
perhaps greater authority. But to him it has been left to speak 
the word that hitherto has been unspoken. It has been left to 
him to tear off the mask of benevolent assimilation and im- 
perialistic altruism and reveal the actual purpose of his party 
in connection with the Philippines, a purpose all others have 
carefully disayowed or have as carefully concealed. 

What is that purpose? To relinquish our sovereignty over 
the islands? To accord to the Filipinos a right which for 16 
years we have disregarded?- To abandon our adventure in 
British colonialism? ‘To help the “little brown brother” to 
establish in the east a new beacon light of liberty and self- 
government? Oh, no. No such purpose as this possesses the 
Republican Party. At least no such purpose possesses the 
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brilliant, resourceful, and prodigiously industrious leader of 
the minority. With a candor all too rare among his followers, 
this capable leader flat-footedly commits himself, as perhaps 
he commits his party, to a permanent stay in the Philippines 
and to all that a permanent stay would mean. He has no 
notion of hauling down the flag. It is no part of his program 
to relinquish the sovereignty which we have set up in that dis- 
tant archipelago by force, if not by fraud. In cold, clear, and 
unreserved language he goes on record in favor of holding the 
Filipinos in bondage to the great Republic of the west, world 
without end. : 

And why is the gentleman from Illinois so determined in his 
support of the imperialistic idea? Why is he so bent on retain- 
ing the Philippines in spite of the disinclination of the Filipinos 
and in spite of all the professions of his party hitherto? It is 
merely because he has fallen a victim to William Randolph 
Hearst and RICHMOND Prarson Hosson, has become obsessed 
with their professed dread of the yellow peril, has surrendered 
to the doctrine that trade is war, and has conceived the grotesque 
rotion that when the “sleeping giant” in China shall awake 
it will be with an insatiable desire to gobble up the west and 
destroy western civilization in a mad race for commercial 
supremacy. 

The gentleman from Illinois is at least faithful to the eco- 
nomic creed which he has adopted and which he has promul- 
gated so assiduously for so many years on this floor and else- 
where. The whole structure of protection is grounded on the 
theory that in every trade one must gain and the other lose. 
That buying and selling are reciprocal is not in the economic 
dream book from which the protectionist draws his inspiration. 
No superstition since the world was begun ever went further 
than this of protection in obscuring the vision of those under 
its curious spell. And so the gentleman from Illinois takes a 
long look ahead through the haze of this superstition and he 
sees looming on the horizon of the future a most dreadful 
apparition, nothing less, in fact, than an awakened China going 
up and down the earth like a roaring lion seeking whom it may 
deyour. 

Of course it has not occurred to the minority leader, nor 
will it occur to any of those similarly obsessed, that perhaps 
by the time China wakes up the rest of the world will have 
80 aroused itself that it will no longer rely more on dream 
books and on economic soothsaying than on common sense and 
common experience in the every-day affairs of life. No mer- 
chant in Chicago, no manufacturer in Philadelphia, no mine 
owner in Michigan or Montana or Colorado, thinks of trade 
as war in the sense that the gentleman from Illinois implies 
it in forecasting the future of the Orient and the peril it pre- 
sents to our own civilization. Every man engaged in commerce 
or industry knows that his success depends upon the friendly 
relations which he is able to establish, He seeks trade by 
means of favor. He courts those who may become his cus- 
tomers. He does not threaten them, nor does he arm himself 
against their approaches. He even invites them to travel at 
his expense to his factory, his mill, his warehouse to inspect 
his goods, to learn his methods and to acquaint themselves 
with the advantages which he has to offer. Nor does his com- 
petitor get a gun and ambush him. There is sharp rivalry 
for the customers both hope to gain. But neither builds forts 
or arsenals or battleships. Each knows that his surest success 
lies in rendering service for service and in widening the sphere 
of good will 

Mr. Speaker, the thought in which I rejoice is that it is not 
China alone which is shaking off the torpor of the ages. If 
she is awakening, is it not equally true that we ourselves are 
clearer of eye and less sluggish of mind than we were in that 
day not so distant when another, if less brilliant citizen of 
IIlinois wished with all the fervor of his great protectionist 
heart that this country were surrounded by a sea of fire, so 
that no ship could reach our shores with the pauper goods of 
other countries? Yet, is the leap from John A Logan to 
James R. MANN so very great? Are they separated in thought 
as widely as they are in time? What obsessed the brave general 
in his day seems equally to obsess the minority leader of this 
day. The obsession varies only in the form of its expression. 
Both regard trade as essentially a species of warfare and each 
would arm with guns and battleships to defend the United States 
against those who would exchange their products with us. If 
this is not the logic of the minority leader’s remarkable speech 
the other day, what is the logic of it? No other possible 
interpretation suggests itself. The yellow peril which haunts 
the dreams of the gentleman from Illinois is only our old 
friend, the pauper labor of Europe, stalking in a new guise 
to eee TUNA and to serve as a bogy man for infant in- 
dustries. 


Cotton Crisis—Its Remedy, Both Temporary and Permanent. 


REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM H. MURRAY, 


OF OKLAHOMA, 
In tue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, October 19, 1914. 


Mr. MURRAY. Mr. Speaker, I desire to discuss the prob- 
lems of the cotton farmer, the crisis with which he is now con- 
fronted, and some of the remedies proposed. In the beginning, 
however, I desire to state that since the first days of August, 
or shortly after the beginning of the European conflict, it 
dawned upon the American cotton producer that if this struggle 
continued a great crisis in the cotton-growing industry must 
needs be met. Shortly delegations of farmers—and for the most 
part representatives of the farmers’ union—from all the cotton 
and tobacco States, led by Charles Barrett, of Atlanta, as presi- 
dent of the National Farmers’ Union, came to Washington to 
urge upon the Congress some emergency legislation to meet an 
extraordinary condition. Some of us have met on an average 
of every other night in some conference or other with a view of 
solving this vexatious problem. I have personally been present 
at all such meetings, including conferences with farmers’ 
delegates and Members of Congress at the assembly room of the 
National Hotel, together with them before the Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee of the House, which has ever maintained 
an unsympathetic attitude, if not a hostile one, toward any 
remedy whatsoever, also in a hearing before the Secretary of 
the Treasury and the regional reserve board and with the 
President, and also in the meeting with southern governors and 
Members of Congress. 

At last it was thought wise to call a conference of all of the 
Representatives in Congress from the cotton and tobacco grow- 
ing States. This was held on Wednesday night, October 7, 
there being present 83 Members of Congress, which organized 
by electing a chairman and secretary, and I had the honor to 
be chosen chairman unanimously by that conference. At length 
a resolution was adopted authorizing the selection of a com- 
mittee, to consist of the chairman and one member from each 
cotton and tobacco growing State, to be selected by the chair- 
man. As chairman I appointed the following committee: 

R. L. Henry, Texas; E. W. Pou, North Carolina; K. D. Mo- 
KELLAR, Tennessee; H. D. STEPHENS, Mississippi; D. E. FINLEY, 
South Carolina; E. W. Saunpers, Virginia; D. M. HUGHES, 
Georgia; T. H. CARAWAY, Arkansas; Scorr FERRIS and WILLIAM 
H. Murray, Oklahoma; J. J. RUSSELL, Missouri; J. B. ASWELL, 
Louisiana; A. W. BARKLEY, Kentucky; CARL HAYDEN, Arizona; 
J. T. HEFLIN, Alabama; DUDLEY DooLITTLE, Kansas; EMMETT 
Witson, Florida; WILLIAM KETTNER, California, all of whom were 
present in the preparation of the bill except the five last named. 

On Thursday, October 8, this committee, after an entire day's 
discussion and deliberation, drafted a bill which obviated the 
objection urged against a “direct” loan by the Government by. 
providing for Government funds to be loaned by the banks 
with the rate of interest limited to 4 per cent, in the form of a 
“directed” loan; and to obviate the objection of the eastern 
charge that we were attempting to issue “inflated” currency, 
the bill was drawn so as to provide either for currency or for the 
sale of Panama bonds, or both, not to exceed $250,000,000. There 
are now left over unsold of these bonds an aggregate amount 
upward of $240,300,000 at par. This bill was reported to the 
congressional cotton conference by Representative RUSSELL for 
the committee. After two substitutes were offered, followed 
by heated and prolonged discussion, the bill as drafted by the 
committee was indorsed, which I introduced on the following 
day. 

I stand for the bill No. 19200. It will solve this cotton prob- 
lem. There is perhaps money enough, as there always has been, 
in the South to “move” the cotton crop when turned over end over 
again by purchase and sale and resale; but there is neither now 
nor ever has been enough money in the South at crop-moving 
season to hold the crop or take from the market any great 
amount of the crop, Money the banks may have they can not 
afford to loan on long time, probably for a term of 18 months, 
with which to hold cotton, in view of their deposits and out- 
standing obligations, because the first duty of a bank is the pro- 
tection of its depositors; and if they were to exhaust every dol- 
lar of their surplus in loaning to hold cotton, it would amount 
to very little more than the buy-a-bale” movement, and that 
will not reach the remedy. None of these remedies, nor all of 
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them, will solve the problem; nor will ever so much money aid 
the real farmer, the man who does the work, unless the interest 
is held to the lowest possible rate, which in this bill we fixed at 
4 per cent. 

GOVERNMENT AID. 

The Government aids the cotton producer for the purpose of 
production only and has for many years, by making great ap- 
propriations for experiment, for seed, and by sending lecturers 
and demonstrators throughout the cotton belt. Why can not the 
Government lend its direct aid to finance and market his crop? 
Why are we met with the charge that this is “ paternalism” in 
government, when the Government has been just as paternalistic 
in other instances? In this bill there is not a single thing pro- 
posed but what has been done in the past. When the Ohio flood 
came, something like a year ago, and a run was made upon the 
banks at Dayton, Ohio, the Secretary of the Treasury announced 
that he would deposit $2,000,000 of currency in the Dayton banks 
and that he would accept commercial paper as the basis of this 
currency, and not confine it to bonds—a stretch of the law—and 
upon that announcement he sent $180,000 to the Dayton banks, 
and this rendered it unnecessary to send the two million, since 
this action stopped the run on the banks and sayed them from a 
crash. Just recently Secretary McAdoo placed $1,400,000, half 
enough to relieve the cotton farmer, in the Park National Bank, 
of New York, as a depository, with an instruction that this must 
be loaned to the State of Tennessee, with restrictions upon the 
security to be accepted. This is a “directed” loan, just as we 
have provided in this bill, in that we have directed that this 
money of the Government shall be loaned only to the producer 
of cotton or the owners of the land upon which it is produced, 
using it as a basis for currency or—in the case of a sale of the 
bonds—for security, the only difference being in the class of 
security and the personnel to which the money is to be loaned; 
and why should not this benefit of the Government be extended 
to the farmer just as it was extended to the Park National 
Bank? All the difference in the security is in favor of this bill. 
Commercial paper authorized under the Aldrich-Vreeland cur- 
rency law and in the regional reserve system is certainly not so 
safe as cotton itself. Cotton is the most stable of products. I 
presume a loan to a corporation is not “ paternalism,” while to 
loan to a farmer is. 

COTTON THE MOST STABLE PRODUCT. 

After it is ginned and put into the bale it may be thrown into 
the weather and receive the rain without perceptible deteriora- 
tion, and times in the past it was the only product by which we 
could keep the gold reserve, upon which all our money is based, 
and has always been the only product upon which a balance of 
trade in our favor has been maintained. 

There are those Members of Congress, honest no doubt in their 
view, who maintain that this would be special legislation. In 
this they are mistaken. Unless the cotton farmer of the South 
can sell his product he can not buy the goods from the New 
England manufacturer, the corn from the Dakotas, Nebraska, 
and Illinois, the wheat from the wheat plains of the North and 
West; and without this cotton the New England spinner would 
be shut down and the laboring man thrown out of employment. 
It is not a sectional, not a class, not a local problem. Cotton 
becomes a national problem, and in keeping up our gold reserve 
an international problem. Driven to the wall on this argument 
we are confronted by some of our eastern friends with the state- 
ment that we ought to “diversify”; that we ought to “quit 
raising so much of it.” In this they display at least an igno- 
rance of fundamental economic problems. The South can not 
quit growing cotton for any length of time without quitting it 
forever. I might with the same degree of sense, or rather lack 
of sense, ask New England, when she urges a protective tariff, 
“Why do not you quit your manufacturing business? Why do 
not you close your mills?” ‘The production of cotton as the 
one crop in the South is an economic and sociological problem 
which recognizes the law of nature and “ survival of the fittest,” 
and exists in the South for the same reason that wheat is grown 
in Minnesota and corn in Iowa; and just here I might stop to 
discuss those more personal relations of the cotton farmer, which, 
however well understood in the South, has never been under- 
stood in any State that does not produce cotton. 

PROBLEMS OF THE COTTON FARMER. 

I am sure an explanation of the cotton farmers’ troubles will 
be of interest to you men of the North and East and will aid 
in bringing you to his assistance. The personal problems of the 
cotton farmer are three—its making, its marketing, and its 
financing—and he must have aid in all the three. The average 
cotton farmer, the man who does the actual work, can not alone 
do either without aid. His interest, though not a personal prob- 
lem, is also involved in the transportation of his crop to the 
markets of the world, in an American merchant marine, al- 


though few of them realize this fact. The actual labor of pro- 
ducing the cotton of the South is performed not by the land- 
owner, but either by a tenant system or share cropper or by 
labor employed by the landowner, but for the most part by 
tenant and share-crop system, 

And I now make this explanation of the personal troubles and 
the mode of life of the cotton farmer because of a statement 
made by the United States commission to investigate European 
rural credits, wherein the statement was made, notwithstanding 
two southern Senators, one from my own State, signed this 
report. The report says: 

The average European farmer works his entire family in the fleld, but 
this is rarely seen in America. 

The facts are it is the exception to see any other rule all over 
the cotton belt, 

The landowner grows something else, and if he rents land 
he lets his tenants grow the cotton because of the great cost 
of production. Remember, in producing cotton the land must 
be prepared with extreme care, particularly as to seed bed and 
its absence of trash, the seed of which alone costs from 75 
cents to $1 an acre, and sometimes, as in this present crop, 
the seed becomes destroyed and requires the second and even 
the third planting, adding all the time to the expense. Then 
it is either “ barred ” off by throwing the dirt toward the middle 
or “runaround” with a sweep, and it is then “chopped out 
that is, all the grass and weeds and the cotton, as it must be 
planted so thick that it has from 20 to 100 times as many 
Stalks as is ever retained on the land—to a partial stand, leav- 
ing one or two stalks every foot or so in the drill. This 
“chopping” is more tedious and more expensive than hoeing 
corn. Then it is plowed, and plowed again. In fact, when 
you have plowed corn three times you will have plowed cotton 
seven, eight, and nine times, and almost surely you will have to 
give it another hoeing. Then you are ready for it to grow, 
mature, and fruit, preparatory to gathering, which we call 
“picking.” It will thus be seen that it is the most expensive 
of crops in the matter of production. Then in the month of 
August comes the crucial period. It may in July look like it 
will make a bale to the acre—this is more than double the 
average—and by the ist of September show really that it 
would not make an eighth of a bale, and vice versa, either be- 
cause of hot winds or insect pests or too much rain, so that 
it becomes axiomatic that “August makes the cotton crop,” 
except in the extreme South, where the month of July is the 
crucial period. Then “picking” comes, which means the pull- 
ing of the three to five little locks containing the lint and seed 
from the boll, which has burst forth by maturity and the sun. 
This costs all the way from 50 cents to $1.25 per 100 pounds in 
the seed, which means after ginning but scarce one-third this 
amount of lint, or from $8 to $20 per bale to “ pick it,” so that 
cotton at 6 to 7 cents—$30 to $35 a bale—is worth half of it to 
“pick” it. Now, “theorize” the profit out of this, if you can, 
to the grower. He gives to the landowner one-fourth as rent, 
he gives to the picker one-half for picking, leaving him one- 
fourth for the work in the spring, his seed, “chopping,” plow- 
ing, and cultivating. Has he a profit? He has not living wages. 

I make this explanation of the conditions of the southern 
cotton farmer, and of the expense of producing it, to remove 
the prevalent opinion of the North and East that the southern 
cotton farmer is already too well paid, and to show the North 
and East that at best prices he makes but a meager profit. 
The tables I shall later call attention to, showing the pro- 
duction and acreage and price of cotton for the past 100 years, 
will disclose the fact that prior to the Civil War cotton sold 
at from 10 to 12 cents and at that time the cost of living was 
less than half what it is to-day. Then there was a profit, due 
also to the fact that the Southern States used their credits and 
resources, and particularly cotton, with which to finance and 
market their crop, and they could do this again but for the 
prohibitive 10 per cent tax on State-bank currency. 

FINANCING THE CROP-MAKING. 


In the case of the employment of labor to make a cotton crop 
it will readily be seen that the landowner could not balance 
his ledger. He would not have enough to pay taxes on his 
land. In the case of the share cropper, who gives one-half for 
the rent, he is out all of his year’s work in producing this crop 
for his profit. In the case of the tenant farmer, he has prac- 
tically done the same, which includes the work of himself, his 
wife, and his children. Remember, again, that the average ten- 
ant cotton farmer—he gives one-fourth of the crop as rent for 
the use of the land, but furnished everything else—and the 
“share cropper "—who gives one-half of the crop for the use 
of the land, the mule, tools, feed, and seed—works not only h 
self but his wife and every child able to walk It!. mcom- 
mon thing in the fall of the year during the picking season or 
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in cotton-chopping time during the spring to see every member 
of the family either with a sack over his shoulder dragging it 
down the row “picking” cotton or in the spring with a hoe, 
and those who are too young to walk are sitting at the end 
of the row in the shade of a stump or under the cotton wagon 
where the water jug is kept until the pickers—or choppers— 
make the round. These two classes are divided, according to 
the States, into two other classes. In States like Mississippi 
and Lonisiana the most of the share croppers, and perhaps all 
of the laborers, consist of negro labor trained to no other work, 
whereas in States like Oklahoma and Texas the tenants for the 
most part are white men. But in either case their training and 
tradition, their environment and heredity, run into the one-crop 
faculty, to wit, making cotton; and to change this training be- 
comes a sociological problem—a slow growth through training, 
which it takes a long period of time to accomplish. There are 
other impediments in the way of a homeless man to do this. 
Hence we might as well ask, “ Why do not you put the hands in 
the New England textile mills upon the western wheat farms 
and shut the mills down?” I know what your answer would 
be to that; but the same answer is involved in the production 
of cotton in the South. You have too much money invested in 
your machinery, just as we have too many compresses, too many 
gins, too much other cotton-making improvements upon every 
farm in the South all at once to quit the growing of cotton; and 
should we quit, it would not only be temporary misery to the 
South but permanent bankruptcy to the East and North. We 
can not tell what will be the result of this struggle. We may 
be driven by the neglect of the Government and you men of the 
North and East to abandon cotton producing, which will in the 
end be best for us, although disastrous to you. But in the wake 
of that changed industry hordes of negro laborers in the South 
who have no other kind of industrial knowledge would hie away 
to the cities not alone of the South but of the Middle States 
and of the North, becoming a horde of irresponsible vagabonds, 
and driven by extreme necessity, a menace to society. In the 
end a new class of labor would be brought into the South. 
Changed conditions would follow that would enable us to work 
out our salvation much easier than New England could work 
out the problem of getting raw cotton with which to operate 
their mills and keep their labor employed. Then the dilapi- 
dated old cotton gins and cotton compresses would be but monu- 
ments to the neglect of this Government, and coequal as such 
with the smokestacks and chimneys of the New England mills 
long abandoned as monuments to the folly of the North and 
East, as well as that of the Government itself, in their failure 
to aid us to help the cotton farmer or to permit the cotton 
States to take care of themselves, by giving the farmer a sepa- 
rate financial system and by repealing the 10 per cent tax on 
State bank currency. 
COTTON FARMING A MORTGAGE SYSTEM, 

But just a word more as to the farmer's financing his crops. 
The average tenant farmer invariably makes his crop under a 
“mortgage,” either at the store or at the bank. The less 
favored ones are obliged to make it at the “credit store” to 
get supplies—foodstuffs, clothing for his family, and oftentimes 
feed for his stock—by mortgaging his team, plow tools, and the 
labor of himself and family upon the crop the following season 
may bring forth; the merchant undertakes the hazard of car- 
rying him for 12 months, and in order to enable him to do so 
the profit on his goods must be more than double cash prices. 
Those tenants who are a little more fortunate are enabled to 
borrow money at the banks, if their landlords will sign their 
notes in addition to their putting up their all. In these cases 
their rate of interest is less than the profits at the credit store, 
for the reason that the risk, because of the landowner's per- 
sonal security or the ownership by the tenant of more property, 
is less hazardous and the payment more probable; but even 
this class pay interest ranging from 18 to 36 per cent per 
annum, and this brings to mind another folly of our Goy- 
ernment. 

RURAL CREDIT SYSTEM. 

This brings to mind the fundamental folly of our statesman- 
ship in attempting to foree the farmer into the same banking 
and currency system as provided for the commercial world, and 
in this our Nation is the only well-developed nation of all the 
civilized world attempting this course. The farmer can not com- 
pete with the commercial world in a commercial system of 
banking. A wise commercial system of banking presupposes 
personal security and short-time loans—in itself meaning a 
higher rate than on long-time loans—with their resources 
and securities placed in the form of legalized “commercial 
paper” at the bank for the issue of currency as well as 
for credit, while the farmer can neither furnish the personal 
security nor operate on a short-time loan. Ordinarily he should 


have 18 months or two years’ credit with which to make and 
market a crop—and in the improvement and purchase of a home 
he may need 20 or 40 or 60 years—and because of the lack of 
this system, although found throughout Europe, and because | 
of this folly of our Government in an effort to hug the elusive 
phantom of “nonpaternalism ” we have created throughout this 
Republic by sure but certain growth a tenant system that some 
day will haunt and plague it, and until we adopt a separate | 
financial System whereby the farmer may have as long or as 
short a time as he may choose in which to buy or to improve a 
home and at the same time give his resources like currency, 
value as given commercial paper, but in a separate system as 
basis for his currency and credit, will the farms of America 
continue to degenerate, -cost of living continue to soar, and 
finally underproduction and social revolution follow. 

Our national policy in banking and currency seems to have 
been founded upon the principle that our soil and climate are 
only suited to manufacture and commerce, and that it would be 
a waste of governmental energy and of statesmanship to at- 
tempt to make our Nation feed itself. For the farmer to 
attempt to place his resources alongside of the balance of the 
world in a banking and currency system now becoming as 
centralized and under a control as supreme and plenary as the 
monarch of a great empire leaves them just as helpless as the 
minority stockholders in a corporation, and the same is true of 
all enterprises in all agricultural States of this Republic in their 
financial struggle. I shall discuss this in greater detail when 
I come later to discuss its corollary—“ Ten per cent tax on 
State banks.” 

CAUSE OF NO DIVERSIFICATION. 


This is due primarily to a tenant condition, and this tenant 
condition is due to a lack of a rural credit system and a sepa- 
rate system of agricultural finance from commercial banking 
and finance, as well as the sociological condition of our people. 
The sociological condition can not change until the tenant con- 
ditions have changed, and these tenant conditions, in turn, can 
not change until they have a separate system of finance, with 
long-time loans at a low rate of interest. These things are as 
axiomatic as the right of men to life, liberty, and pursuit of 
happiness, 

EMERGENCY LEGISLATION, 

In this crisis the wise legislator ought not to stop to inter- 
pose the objection of “paternalism” or any other theory of 
government, nor call for “precedent”; and, indeed, no objec- 
tion save and except alone the clear inhibition of the Consti- 
tution of the United States should be raised when a crisis 
of this kind confronts us, and there is not a man here that can 
point to any clause in the Constitution that renders any portion 
of this bill unconstitutional. A crisis like this requires heroic 
remedies, and if there be no precedent let us make a precedent. 
Men may say that governments were not instituted to give aid 
to agriculture, however dire its calamity, and I reply, nor 
was government created to look after tourists in foreign lands 
in the event war may arise; but necessity compelled us to 
appropriate millions of dollars to bring home men and women 
unexpectedly stranded in foreign lands, and news dispatches 
inform us that the representatives of the State Department had 
great trouble to separate some of these good ladies from their 
pet poodles, which were left on the shores of Belgium. Perhaps 
it would have been wisest to have reversed the order and 
brought the dogs back; and yet I am sure there are men who 
would look with greater favor upon our now making appropria- 
tion to rescue these pugs and poodles from Europe than to 
rescue the cotton farmer, his wife and children, from the dire 
calamity which this war has brought upon him. 

Nor was the Government created to feed the people, and yet 
we appropriated $200,000 to Salem, Mass., because of a fire, 
and which was doubtless due to their own negligence in the 
laws of their own town governing the construction of buildings; 
just as we appropriated $1,000,000 for the San Francisco earth- 
quake sufferers; just as we appropriated $100,000 to bring back 
to our shores men who had voluntarily gone to Mexico for set- 
tlement ; or $2,000,000 for tourists sight-seeing in Europe. 

Nor is it one of the functions of government to engage in the 
insurance business, and yet this very Congress, upon the advice 
and recommendation of the President, has provided for the 
establishment in one of the bureaus of the Government of a 
marine insurance policy to insure merchant ships against war 
risks, the most hazardous risk that can be imagined just at this 
time, and which may cost us millions of dollars. Although this 
policy is a violation of the functions of government, I neverthe- 
less most heartily approve of it as an emergency to meet the 
situation that confronts our foreign trade and commerce; but 
when our economic safety is threatened, the objection that it is 
“paternalism” is removed. For without such insurance no 
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shipowner would undertake the risk of subjecting his cargo 
and property to the danger of belligerent nations. No private 
insurance company would undertake the hazard, and hence the 
Government did, for without such insurance none of our farm 
products or manufactured articles could be carried to foreign 
ports or markets. This would have proved a more aggravated 
stagnation of our own business by causing the closing down of 
our manufacturing plants and the fall in price of all products 
of the farm, and therefore, although this insurance provided by 
the Government will. surely subject the Government to loss, 
nevertheless in the end it will mean the saying to our own 
people of millions of dollars by providing transportation to a 
foreign port, but in principle is “ paternalism,” yet wise. Now, 
no bank can afford to finance the farmer, and therefore the 
Government must do it. In the case of our citizens going to 
Mexico and the tourists to Europe they themselyes were respon- 
sible for the condition in which they found themselyes, and yet 
the Government came to their aid—“ paternalism” again. The 
farmer is not responsible for the war nor for the present crisis 
which creates no demand from abroad for his cotton, and, like 
the shipping industry, an emergency has arisen which neither 
the farmer nor any individual can meet, and therefore it is 
right and wholly proper for the strong arm of the Government 
to save its citizens from bankruptcy and ruin by the enactment 
of the bill prepared by the congressional cotton conference I 
hitherto recited. The Government can not sustain loss, nor 
will it be subject to any great hazard, such as it will in its 
policy of marine insurance on war risks. We have not hesitated 
to appropriate money—an absolute gift—to Salem fire suffer- 
ers, just as some years ago the Congress made a like gift of 
$1,000,000 to the earthquake sufferers of California. What is 
the distinction between this gift and the aid thus requested for 
the cotton farmer? The distinction is only this, that in the case of 
the cotton farmer the money will be returned to the Government, 
while in the other cases enumerated all the people of the land 
must return it in the form of taxes. 

The argument of some gentlemen as to the powers of govern- 
ment would lead us to believe their contention to be that no 
money ought to be paid out of the Treasury except to compen- 
sate some public officer. I say to you this is one of the least 
justified uses of public money, and if government can not come 
to the rescue of any class, and particularly that class who feed 
the world, who fight all the battles of the world, and upon whom 
the greatest burden of civilization must needs always rest, then 
it is not a wise and just government. Then has come the 
proper time to dissolve the social compact into its origi- 
nal elements and to found a new government upon such 
forms and under such principles as will meet the ends for 
which government was created. You interpose the objection 
“ paternalism.” Granted that it is even so; but we have, in the 
payment of pensions, the drainage of swamp lands, the irriga- 
tion of the arid lands of the West, the appropriation to sup- 
press the foot-and-mouth disease of the New England States 
and the cotton-boll weevil of the South, extending aid to 
European tourists, aiding sufferers from flood, fire, pestilence, 
and drought, and numerous other ways, already entered upon 
“precedents” of “paternalism.” Do you say that this is not 
the function of government? What is the function of gov- 
ernment, anyway? My conception of government is that gov- 
ernment began when the citizen could not aid himself and that 
government was created to do any and all things for the people 
which they can not do for themselves; that its purposes is, by 
mutual aid and assistance and by their combined strength, to pro- 
vide for mutual defense and protection; to alleviate the hard- 
ships of the people, or any portion of their number; to serve 
the people and make them prosperous and happy. If this is 
not the end for which government was created, then we have 
no need for it. If our Government will not permit of this, 
would it not be the part of wisdom so to change it that it will 
permit of such mutual helpfulness? ; 


PICKPOCKETS OF COMMERCE, 


It is just such a crisis as this that the strong can, under legal 
form, rob the weak. Always in times of war the crook and the 
pickpocket has full immunity to pilfer and steal; calling him- 
self the “ home guard,” he is free to rob his neighbors or, like a 
thief, picks the pockets and pilfers the dead and wounded upon 
the battle field. Just so with great financial crises the thieves 
and pickpockets of commerce take advantage of the man least 
able to take care of himself, and the thieves and pickpockets 
among every class will take advantage of just such times as 
these. This should not be permitted; but only the strong arm 
of the Government can prevent. Gentlemen may interpose the 
objection that to do so violates “precedent” and is “ pater- 
nalistic,” but we should prevent such wrongs, if it requires the 
making of a “ precedent” or the adoption for a little while of a 
bit of “ paternalism.” 
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EXPORTED COTTON DEPENDS ON SURPLUS. 


It will be shown that in 1893 there was produced in the 
United States, in round numbers, seven and one-half million 
bales of cotton, the average price was 74 cents, and the export 
of cotton for that year was 5,307,000 bales; while 20 years 
afterwards, to wit, in 1913, there were more than 14,000,000 bales 
produced, with an average price above 13 cents a pound, or 
nearly double the production with nearly double the price; 
while in 1911, the largest production year in our history, there 
were 15,600,000 bales produced in the United States and there 
were exported more than 10,000,000 bales. It is true that while 
the European war continues the foreign demand for raw cotton 
will be greatly limited; but the war can not last so long as to 
render this surplus valueless, and then there will be an in- 
creased demand, if the product is in existence for use. More- 
over, I call your attention to the fact that twenty-odd years ago 
Japan took no cotton from us. To-day she takes a half million 
bales, with a constant annual increase in that demand. We 
taught the Japanese how to make and eat bread. Up until the 
opening of the ports in 1863 they lived on tea, fish, and rice. Now 
she takes millions of bushels of our wheat and has established 
in Japan several large flouring mills. China is making like 
strides toward the use of our products, and has begun to use 
our cotton, and bids fair to make a greater progress in the next 
20 years than has Japan in the past 20; and if she does, 20 years 
from to-day, because of her great population China alone will 
demand the present cotton production of the United States. 
With the opening of the Panama Canal, with wise shipping laws 
and a greater American merchant marine, the logic of events 
would indicate that 20 years from nosy the world will demand 
30,000,000 bales of cotton, and when the world demands it, or 
50,000,000 or 75,000,000 bales, the South can produce it, and 
this increased demand from the present growth must inevitably 
follow if we do not invoke an unsound economic policy of trying 
to destroy the cotton production in the South. The fact that 
there is a surplus from year to year only will give a greater 
guaranty fo the industries in foreign lands who demand cotton. 
There must be that constant surplus to insure constant foreign 
increase in the use of cotton. Spinners have no use for idle 
mills, Spasmodic production would prove unwise and tend to 
check such constant demand. 

The abnormal surplus during the entire decade from 1890 to 
1900, while causing the lowest price of cotton in our history, 
nevertheless also had its compensatory result in this—it made 
possible a demand for double the world’s use of cotton in 20 
years. 

We must give foreign spinners abiding faith in our ability 
and willingness to produce ample supply of the raw cotton if we 
would expect them to increase their capacity. This is why they 
called for 10,000,000 bales of the stupendous production of the 
year 1911. British spinners realized this in their recent pro- 
posal that the Governments of Great Britain and of the United 
States should form some kind of cotton pool to take from the 
market eyery year any surplus and hold it for the years when 
needed. Therefore, from this standpoint, it is economically un- 
sound in the final analysis, for the future prosperity of the cot- 
ton grower, to attempt abnormal reduction of the crop. True 
enough, such reduction now would tend to raise the price of cot- 
ton, but in like proportion would it reduce the demand in the 
years to follow to such an extent that eyen in the times of 
peace we would suffer from low price of cotton. The only wise 
solution is to take from the market enough cotton to bring up 
the present price that spinners in foreign lands may know that 
when they are ready to pay a fair and equitable price the raw 
cotton can be had. Why is this not a governmental function? 

ENGLISH SPINNER’S VIEW, 


Just to show you the foreign spinner’s view, permit me to 
quote from a letter to A. S. Terrell, of Chicago, written on Au- 
gust 31 by Sir Charles Macara, president of the International 
Federation of Master Cotton Spinners and Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, who is considered the highest authority in England on 
the cotton industry and whose opinion is regarded as the last 
word upon the subject. He says: 


The purpose of this letter is to confirm to you the statement made by 
our secretary on Saturday that it would be a 4 585 calamity if, owing 
to the European war, e cotton farmers of the United States of 
America were ruined. Their ruin will 3 be brought about unless 
steps are taken by the Government of the United States of America, in 
combination with large financial houses, to hold back several million 
bales of cotton. It must be borne in mind that if the war lasts longer 
than the end of this year there will be a surplus of American cotton of 
some 5,000,000 bales; and this must necessarily have a depreciatin 
effect on the price of American cotton. It is neither to the interest 2 
the cotton spinners of the world nor to that of the United States of 
America as a nation that the price of cotton be reduced to such a low 
level as, say, 6 or 8. cents. 

I recogn more fully than perhaps anyone else the very serious 
situation, having—in co: ence of my various public S oq: ons, and 
3 as president of the International Cotton Federation—been 
obliged to give a very close study and attention to the question of the 
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cotton supply. On the occasion ot the tour of 120 cotton spinners and 
manvfacturers of all nationalities which I led in 1907 through the 
cotton-growing States of America it became evident to me that in years 
of exceptionally large cotton crops it would be in the interests of the 
millions of cotton producers and cotton-mill operatives that a scheme 
for properly packing and warehousing the surplus cotton crop should 
be Initiated, and in view of the certainty that there will be an enormous 
surplus in this year’s American cotton crop such a scheme undertaken by 
the Government of the United States of America would be a safeguard 
against dire calamity. > 

I trust you will submit: this letter to President Wilson, who, I am 
sure, will share my opinion. 

There is another side to this question. The wheat farmer in 
the North will get not only a better price but more in the 
aggregate for his wheat produced there alone than could be had 
for the entire production should the South engage in the produc- 
tion of wheat. So a sound reasoning impels us to the belief 
that the corn grower and the wheat grower of the North and 
West are vitally interested in the increased production of cot- 
ton in the South, that they may raise the wheat and corn. 

BEST INTERESTS OF THE MANUFACTURER AND PUBLIC. 


Therefore it ought not to follow because we have in this 
House from the South but 92 Members out of 434, and in the 
Senate but 22 out of 96, that our cause should fail. I realize 
that there are from the Eastern or manufacturing States in 
both Houses of Congress a membership equal to our southern 
strength, and that you gentlemen of the East imagine that you 
are interested directly in “ panicky” prices for cotton and that 
such prices will aid your manufacturers; and I also realize that 
the grain-growing sections imagine that low cost of cotton 
means low cost of clothing, and that herein lies our difficulty in 
securing remedial legislation, but sooner or later you men of 
the East and North will be compelled to aid us in this relief. 
Personally, I do not think that any man from a cotton or 
tobacco growing State should vote for adjournment of this 
House until such relief is provided. Moreover, I say to you 
gentlemen from the manufacturing States, neither you nor your 
mills are interested in “panicky” prices of cotton. The mill 
owners are interested, first, in steady, sure supply of the raw 
product, and, second, in a stable price, whether that price be a 
low one or a high one, because by this assurance only can they 
with any degree of certainty calculate profits from the opera- 
tion of their mills. Spasmodic prices, with cotton one year at 
7 cents and another year at 18 cents, leaves the manufacturer 

with no method of determining to a certainty whether he shall 
sustain a profit or a loss, and in the end the consumer must pay 
higher prices for clothing, because free and wholesome competi- 
tion, based upon accurate mathematical calculation, can not be 
made either in the manufacture or sale either in the wholesale 
or retail trade. It is all speculative, ending in the highest 
price to the public who buy clothes, and the lowest price for raw 
cotton. Under a plan I shall later on propose, which considers 
the possibility of eliminating the sharks and intervening specu- 
lator between the cotton grower and manufacturer, a normal 
and at the same time a profitable price to the grower of cotton 
can be determined. There is scarcely a year but what the 
manufacturer pays on an average of 15 to 17 cents a pound, 
and yet the farmer neyer receives this amount. All the way 
from $15 to $80 a bale, which is an unnecessary intervening 
speculation, are taken from the cotton grower on one side and 
from the consumer of cotton clothing on the other. A more 
direct relation between the cotton producer and the spinner 
would give the cotton grower not only a reasonable profit, but 
would at the same time provide in the end much cheaper cloth- 
ing to the consuming public, for the reason that the manufac- 
turer could with accurate calculation determine his profits and 
meet competition, while with spasmodic production all competi- 
tive prices are destroyed. There is no competition under such 
conditions. 

TEN PER CENT TAX ON STATE BANKS. 

While the passage of this bill, or one like it, is necessary to 
meet this emergency, I do not believe that a permanent remedy 
will eyer come to the cotton grower or to the tobacco grower 
or to any other producer, whether of the field or of the mine 
of the United States, until the 10 per cent tax on State banks is 
ce Da whereby all these interests may take care of them- 
selves. 

In 1875 the Government, to give a market for the United 
States bonds and provide for the circulation of the national- 
bank currency, placed a tax of 10 per cent on all State bank 
currency, which stripped the South of the only power to take 
care of itself or use its own resources. In section 2, Article I, 
of the Constitution of the United States you find this language: 

No State shall * * * coin money, emit bills of credit, make any- 
thing but gold and silver coin as tender in payment of debts. * + * 

Under this clause the State itself can not issue currency or 
use its resources, but it can authorize by law the State banks 
to do it but for this 10 per cent tax, which taxes it out of exist- 


ence. Repeal this State bank tax and we will take care of cur- 
selves without the aid of the Government. 


I know the objection that will be raised against such repeal, 
and that it means “wild-cat” currency, but I submit to you 
that that tax could be modified to provide that such State bank 
currency as is based upon sound currency principles should be 
free from the tax, while all other kinds should be subject to the 
tax. This would obviate the danger of “ wild-cat currency.” 
I haye proposed a bill to this effect, combining the principles 
of the Aldrich-Vreeland Currency Act and the regional reserve 
system, which would provide that no State bank issue should 
be subject to such Federal tax of 10 per cent when the currency 
authorized by the State law is limited to the amount of the capi- 
tal stock of the bank and to three dollars of such currency to one 
of gold held in reserve for redemption, such as the old Scotch sys- 
tem, upon which such issue is based; or when issued to an amount 
not to exceed 75 per cent of the market value of any staple prod- 
uct of the farm, field, or of the mine, with 5 per cent of the issue 
in gold held in reserve for redemption, as provided for the cur- 
rency under the Aldrich-Vreeland Act, with such currency fur- 
ther secured by the credit or guaranty of the State. Currency 
under those conditions would be sound. With that system not 
only the cotton States but the tobacco States, the copper States, 
and all others with a yaluable product of either the mine or of 
the farm could use its own resources to finance its one product 
and make its production profitable to its own citizens without 
the aid of the Federal Government. The recent establishment 
of our centralized system, called the regional reserve banking 
system, makes it more necessary now than eyer to provide for 
the repeal of the tax on State banks. 

Although more centralizing than the old banking plan—it is 
centralized, however, in the Government—which the regional 
reserve system supplanted, it is, nevertheless, a wholesome sys- 
tem for commerce, as it will not permit the small enterprises 
to be strangled by the great “captains of industry.” Yet to 
the farmer its benefits are nil. 

This centralizing system, to use a political term, is monarchy 
or imperialism in banking. It is the English bank system, made 
necessary in the British Isles to have a “string” upon its 
colonial possessions, so as to guarantee the bringing to the Brit- 
ish Isles raw products to feed their people and to supply their 
manufactures and give its labor employment, and at the same 
time give a return cargo of the finished manufactured product 
to their outlying colonies, thus supporting their commerce; 
but we never have and never can enter upon a colonial system. 
But I call your attention to the fact that since the establish- 
ment of the Bank of England, with its centralizing tendencies, 
there has been established in her colonial possession of Canada 
and elsewhere the old Scotch system of decentralizing bank- 
ing—democracy of banking—made necessary for the Canadian 
people under their local condition to use their own resources 
in their commercial and economic struggle. I repeat again 
the establishment in America of this centralizing commercial 
system makes it necessary for the establishment of a decen- 
tralizing system by the use of State banks. The copper- 
producing States as well as the cotton and tobacco States, and, 
sooner or later, the wheat and corn States, will find themselves 
just as helpless in this new system as the farmer fluds himself 
in attempting to finance his operations in a commercial sys- 
tem of banking, for the reason that with bonds, together with 
“commercial paper” and other like securities as the basis of 
currency as provided under the Aldrich-Vreeland Act and the 
regional reserve system, give the East, and particularly New 
York, the oyerpowering financial strength and control in this 
financial machine. The East holds the larger portion of these 
bonds and other securities. The East becomes, as it were, the 
British Isles in this centralized system of currency. It would be 
just like five men organizing a corporation with two of them own- 
ing 60 per cent of the stock. The other three are majority, but 
the two will control, elect the officers, fix their selaries, de- 
clare the dividends, and dominate the other three stockholders’ 
property. The same will prove true of all the agricultural sec- 
tions of this Republic. * * * 

The East has bonds—our bonds; the East has the “com- 
mercial paper —the paper we executed—and the other securi- 
ties; these are the resources under our commercial banking 
upon which all currency is issued. While our resources of 
the South and West consist of products of the farm, the field, 
and the mine, they have no place under the law for a cur- 
rency basis. Quite true, we may execute a new note to the 
East for money with which to carry on our operations, and in 
turn this note becomes in eastern hands “commercial paper,” 
which in turn is made a basis for more currency to be loaned 
to us for more interest, and thus the endless chain goes on. 
Nevertheless, we have cotton, corn, wheat, tobacco, cattle, cop- 
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per, gold, silver, oil—all these things which are more valuable 
than our notes (they are prime necessities to civilized man), 
but of no currency value, Here is where we, the cotton grower 
and all farm enterprises, and all others of agricultural States. 
constitute the minority stockholders in this beautiful banking 
and currency system. 

What can the cotton-growing States do, or even the grain- 
growing States, in a competition where their own bonds are 
owned in New York and where their own commercial assets are 
held by the large banks of the Hast, with only such commercial 
paper legally used as the basis of currency? The South has 
yalues it can not use. The only balance is to permit the issue 
of currency under a wise and sound State banking system upon 
assets they possess and using their resources in these States to 
finance their own operations independent of the centralizing 
regional reserve system, if the South or any other States of the 
West and North expect to survive. 

I do not wish to be understood as here opposing the regional 
reserve banking system, but I am trying to point out that how- 
ever wholesome it is to commerce, that in order to create a 
balance there must be, as has proven wise in the British system, 
provision for the decentralizing system. This balance is just as 
essential in banking and finance as a combination of national 
power with local self-goyerment is essential for the preservation 
of our Republic. It can be neither all local nor all national. 
Just so in the banking system. Under the old law which this 
Congress repealed there was a centralization of money, credits, 
and finance in the hands of certain big banks and “ great cap- 
tains of finance.” The regional reserve system did not decen- 
tralize these credits, but transferred to and combined them in 
the Government through an all-powerful board of seven men, 
and while I approve the regional reserve banking system as 
a commercial system, I contend that it does not by any means 
settle the problem of banking and finance. The final solution 
has just begun, and this new regional reserve system will but 
disclose the final exigencies which must be met in order to solve 
it in the interest of every section—the all-important question of 
banking and currency and mobilization of credits. Hence we 
have not solved it, but merely hastened the issue for final solu- 
tion, 

An objection is sometimes interposed to State banks by those 
who imagine we must have one uniform system. There 
can not be one banking system, and this is best illustrated by 
the establishment of State banks alongside of National banks in 
all the years past. There can not be even such a thing as a 
“uniform” money—no; not even a “national” money. There 
is and there should be a standard par dollar, and it would 
only facilitate commerce to have an international money. That 
standard may be made as you choose. Let it be, if you will, as 
it now is, the gold standard. Yet gold is not our “national” 
money, nor is paper, nor silver. The best illustration of this 
is found in the fact that here in Washington and eastward they 
haye for the most part paper money, and you scarcely ever 
see a silver dollar, while the reverse is true in my State and all 
over the South and West, for the very reason that there can not 
be a “national” money that will circulate everywhere. Money 
itself is largely local in its functions, whether it be metal or 
of any kind of paper notes or currency. Hence the Hast, with 
its control of “commercial” paper and bonds upon which cur- 
rency is issued has too much currency, while the agricultural 
States have not enough, especially during the crop gathering or 
moving period. Hence the wisdom of State banks to issue this 
currency in localities where needed at the proper time. So if 
you consider this question of banking from the standpoint alone 
of money or currency, all argument is in its favor. 

SCOTCH SYSTEM OF BANKING. 

This Scotch system to which I have referred, now in force in 
Canada, and which has been in force in Scotland for 250 years, 
is the same principle upon which the Missouri State Bank, the 
New Orleans Bank, and the Suffolk Bank of New England were 
organized, and there never was inflation of their currency. This 
system, in short, provided that all the assets of the bank should 
stand pledged for all the paper currency issued, and that the 
amount issued should be limited to the amount of the stock. 

Second. That for every three dollars of such currency issued 
there must be one of gold in the vault of the bank for redemption, 
so primarily the currency was issued upon the amount of gold; 
and, second, upon its stock. This currency is then secured by 
at least its equal yalue to the assets of the bank—if it issued 
the maximum amount—plus one-third its amount in gold; and 
think how much stronger this would be if there be added the 
credit of the State. 

Under this system the New Orleans bank currency was worth 
dollar for dollar in gold in the midst of the Civil War, when the 
Confederate note was worthless. The Suffolk Bank of New 
England stood up the same way even when the greenbacks 


went down to 47 cents on the dollar, and the Missouri Bank 
went out of existence, as did all the others, when the tax of 10 
per cent was placed upon its issue in 1875, paying for its cur- 
rency with gold dollar for dollar. No greater test could be made 
as to the soundness of a currency than in these tests of its 
proving solvent and worth equal value to gold in the midst of 
the Confederacy and in the juggling finances of our own Re- 
public when the greenbacks went down. Suppose you add to 
this principle that which I have heretofore proposed—that every 
dollar thus issued should have the guaranty of the State gov- 
ernment. Will any man refuse to accept it at par? Give the 
South this system and we can take care of the three personal 
problems of the cotton farmer, to wit: 

First. The direct marketing of the crop. 

Second. The financing of the crop. 

Third. The withholding of cotton from a demoralized market. 

All this in the end will prove wholesome also to the manu- 
facturer and to the public who buy clothing. And how would 
I reach this 

PERMANENT REMEDY? 


By passing a law in each of the cotton States—just as the 
tobacco States could do for themselves, and likewise the copper 
or grain States—that the State bank in such emergency should 
be authorized to issue upon 75 per cent of the value 
of cotton, provided there should be kept in reserve 5 per cent of 
the issue in gold for redemption, and that the credit of the 
State should guarantee such currency. 

Second. Provide for some State authority which, in conjunc- 
tion with any other or all of the cotton-growing States, should 
fix the value of cotton just as absolutely as the New York and 
New Orleans cotton exchanges fixed the price of cotton, with 
an additional law that where cotton is selling below that fixed 
price the State bank shall be authorized to issue currency to 75 
per cent of that value so fixed, with a limit upon that currency 
of the rate of interest for that particular emergency, with a 
further provision that all such cotton should be stored in bonded 
warehouses and insured, and that the receipt should pass title 
to the State or to the bank holding it in trust for the State, 
and that when that cotton reached the fixed price in the open 
markets the State fiscal agent could sell all or any portion. 

Under such a system suppose the State of Oklahoma were to 
take off the market during a period of depression 20 per cent 
of its crop, or 200,000 bales, and that Texas and the other States 
did the same; suppose a manufacturer wanted 50,000 bales of 
middling or low middling cr high middling, either one of these 
States would have this amount of cotton of such desired grade 
and it could be sold direct to the spinner without profit taking 
by intervening speculators; and thus at once the financing of 
the crop, the establishing of price, and the guaranty to the 
manufacturer of a comparatively uniform price would be at 
one and the same time solved. 

I repeat again, give us this emergency bill we here propose, 
then provide for a rural-credit system for the farmer separate 
from the commercial system, repeal the 10 per cent tax on State 
banks to the extent I here propose, and we shall not bother 
the Federal Government whatever the future emergency may 
be; but without this we shall be compelled to continue an ap- 
peal to Congress and the Federal authority so long as they deny 
us the use of our own credits and resources, and I warn you 
that also will the tobacco States, the copper States, and sooner 
or later will come the wheat and corn States; but take off 
these shackles and each of these States or group of States 
similarly interested in a particular product can save themselves. 
The cotton States can do more; they can, under this system, 
solve the acreage problem by providing for a contract with the 
farmer who gets such loan that he will reduce his acreage to 
the amount agreed upon by the States cooperating for the proper 
marketing of this crop. However, this will not settle the 
present emergency. Acreage reduction can not settle it. “buy- 
a-bale” movement will aid, but it is but a beginning, just as 
“use a bale” will aid by the Postmaster General buying cot- 
ton strings, which annually amounts to enough to consume 4,800 
bales by the Postal Department alone; just as using cotton bag- 
ging to wrap the cotton crop, which would take up the hulls 
and linters and give a market for this low grade of cotton, 
would consume upward of 200,000 bales. Yes, even if the. 
boll worm and other insect pests would get busy with their 
oft-repeated policy, “eat a bale,” it would aid, just as in 1904 
the “ burn-a-bale” movement aided to hold up the price; but 
there is only one solution and in this crisis, and that 
is to hold the bales,’ which can be done only by the Govern- 
ment passing the bill above referred to and agreed upon by, 
the southern congressional cotton conference, so as to finance 
the “holding the bales” until the market is restored; and L 
repeat again, that neither the cry of “ paternalism” or “lack of 
precedent” should deter our action in meeting this crisis and 
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giving the cotton farmer money for his crop that he in turn 
may buy wagons from Cincinnati, cotton fabric from New Eng- 
land, corn and flour from Iowa, Minnesota, and the Dakotas, 
mules and bacon from Kansas and Missouri, and fruit from 
Galifornia. Deny him this, and all these sections from New 
England to California must inevitably, whether they will or not, 
suffer with the cotton farmer. 
OVERPRODUCTION FOLLY. 


Driven to the last extremity some gentlemen tell us that there 
is an overproduction of cotton, anyway. I desire to place in 
the Recorp some figures showing the growth of cotton from 1790 
down to and including the year 1913. An analysis of these 
figures touching the growth of production, its price, and the 
method by which both the price and production have been in- 
creased will be interesting to the man who will fix his attention 
upon this table long enough to learn the lessons which these 
figures surely disclose. I shall not attempt to draw all the con- 
clusions -which these figures will warrant, but I use them to 
explode the doctrine of overproduction. It will be shown that 
the foreign demand for cotton has increased proportionately to 
the American increased production of that crop, and hence it 
would seem that it is only with ample production that the estab- 
lishment of foreign mills can be made possible and constant in- 
crease in their capacity can be insured. Here I give the tables: 

Cotton production, 


PRODUCTION, CONSUMPTION, EXPORTS, AND NET IMPORTS OF RAW COTTON, 
FOR THE UNITED STATES, 1790 TO 1913. 


Production: The production statistics relate, when possible, to the 
year of growth, but when figures for the wth year are wanting those 
for a commercial crop which represents the trade movement have been 
taken. The statistics of production for the years 1790 to 1898, inclu- 
sive, have been compiled from publications of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agricultore; for the years 1899 to 1912, inclusive, and for 
other dates, when available, census figures are used. 

Price of upland cotton: For the years 1902 to 1912, inclusive, the 
price per pound shown for upland cotton represents the ave rice 
of the average grade marketed in New Orleans prior to April 1 of the 
following Tar: for the years 1890 to 1901, inclusive, it is the average 
price of middling cotton on the New Orleans Cotton Exchange; and for 
the years 1790 to 1889, inclusive, it is taken from reports of the United 
States Department of Agriculture. 

Consumption: The statistics of consumption for the years 1790 to 
1804, inclusive, have been compiled from publications of the United 
States Department of Agriculture, and those for the years 1895 to 1903, 
inclusive, from reports of Latham, Alexander & Co. Census figures are 
used for the years 1904 to 1911, inclusive, and for other dates when 
available. The statistics relate to the 12 months during which the 
crop of the s ed year was chiefly marketed, and not to the calendar 
year specified. 

Domestic exports and net imports: For the years 1790 to 1819, inclu- 
sive, the statistics have been taken from American state papers, and 
for the years 1820 to 1910 from the reports on commerce and naviga- 
tion of the United States, published by the Bureau of Statistics, Depart- 
ment of Commerce and Labor. For the years 1790 to 1842, inclusive, 
the statistics of exports relafe to the 12 months beginning with October 
1 of the specified year; for 1843 to 1886, inclusive, to the 12 months 
beginning with July 1; and for 1887 to 1911, inclusive, to the 12 months 


beginning with September 1. The statistics of imports relate to the 
same per 


od as the statistics of consumption. 


* and | “cotton nak 
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5, 630, 835 | "9, 199, 093 | 225, 460 
5,181, 826 | 10,681,332 | 229, 268 

4,516,779 | 8,025,991 | 231,191 

4,559. 002 | 6,491,843 | 151,395 

5,198,963 | 8,889,724 | 165, 451 

4,493,028 | 7,779,508 140, 800 

4,974,199 | 8,825,236 202, 733 

4,877,465 | 6,975,494 | 133, 464 

4,523,208 | 9,057,397 130,182 

90,851,120 12.2 | 3,980,567 | 6,233,682 100,208 
10, 630, 945 8.2| 4,187,076 | 6,913,506 149,113 
9, 509, 745 8.1] 4,080,287 | 6,870,313 | 190,080 

-| 10, 123,027 9.3 | 3,603,516 | 6,806,572 | 116,610 
-| 9,345,391 7.6 | 3,687,253 | 6,167,623 134,778 
11, 435, 368 4.9 | 3,672,097 | 7,626,525 | 103, 223 
10, 985, 040 5.6 | 3,472,398 | 7,811,031 | 105,802 
8,515,640 7.3| 2,841,394] 6,124,026 | 114,712 
7,146, 72 8.2| 2,499,731 | 4,761,505 112.001 
10,025,534 5.9 | 2,083,665 | 6,961,372 | 99,399 
7, 433, 056 7.5 | 2,300,276 | 5,307,295 | 50,405 

6, 658, 313 8.4 2,415,875 | 4,485,251 | 85,735 

8, 940,867 7.3 | 2,846,753 | 5,896,800] 64.304 
8, 562, 089 8.6 | 2,604,491 | 5,850,219 | 45,580 
7,472,511 11.5 | 2,518,409 | 4,928,921 18,334 

6, 923, 75 10,7 | 2,309,250 | 4,730,192] 15,284 
6,834,667 10.3 | 2,205,302 | 4,519,254 | 11/983 
6,314,561 10.3 2,049,687 | 4,301, 7,552 
6,369,341 9.4! 2063,82 4,200,651! 8,270 
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Cotton production. 


1,687, 108 
1,813,865 
2; 038, 400 
1,849, 457 
1,865, 922 
1.500, 688 
1, 457, 206 
4,404,224 11.3 | 1,488,667 
4,118,350 11.7 1314, 439 
4,302,818 13.0 1,253,712 
3,528,270 15.0 1,098) 163 
3,873,750 17.0 1,213,052 
3,060,932 18.2 1,115,691 
2,750,504 20.5 1,140,730 
4.024, 527 17.0 1,020, 883 
2,400, 507 24.0 790,616 
2.198, 141 20.0 350,481 
2,345, 610 24.9 844, 044 
1, 948, 077 31.6| 715,258 
2, 003, 658 43.2 614,540 
299, 372 8.1 344,278 
440,050 101.5 219,540 
1,500, 653 67.2 287,397 
4, 490, 585 31.3 369,226 
3,841,416 13.0 $41,975 
4,309,642 11.0} 845,410 
3,788,278 12.1 897,480 
3,012, 016 122| 650,708 
2, 873, 680 13.5 761,614 
3, 220, 782 10.3 731,484 
2, 708, 082 10,4 | 641,301 
2; 766, 194 11.0 663,204 
3, 130,338 1.0 | — 736,468 
2, 799, 290 9.5 617,468 
2} 136, 083 12.1] 422,020 
1,975,274 12.3 575,506 
2,615,031 7.5 | 586,032 
2, 128, 433 8.0| 537,427 
1, 608, 763 11.2 385,916 
1,806, 110 7.90 363,365 
2, 078, 910 5.6] 337,730 
1, 750, 060 7.7| 288,872 
2, 035, 481 2.2 278,196 
1, 308, 282 7.8 222.461 
1,347,640 9.5 285,045 
1, 653, 722 8.9 
1, 092, 980 13.4 
1,428, 384 10.1 
1,129, 016 13.2 
12.9 
12.3 
9.4 
9.7 
10.0 
9.9 
10.3 
9.3 
12.2 
18.6 |. 
387, 029 14.7 |. 
334, 728 
349,372 
261, 508 
271, 967 
2507 414 
200.205 
146, 444 
156, 904 
156, 904 
167, 364 
177,824 
171, 548 
156, 904 
167, 364 
167,364 
146, 444 
135, 983 
125,523 
115, 083 
100, 418 
73, 222 
41, 841 
31,381 
23,013 
20,921 
16, 736 
16, 736 
10,400 
6,276 
4,184 
3,138 
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Exports of raw cotton from the United States during the years ending June 30, 1909-1913. 


[House bill 19417. Mr. Murray introduced the following 
was referred to the Committee on Ways and Means and o: 
be printed.] 

A bill to amend the act of February 8, 1875, entitled “An act levying a 
tax of 10 per cent per annum on every person, firm, association, other 
than national bank associations, and every corporation, State bank, or 
State banking association on the amount of their own notes used for 
circulation and paid out by them.” 

Be it enacted, etc., That the act of February 8, 1875, entitled “An 
act pie Sa tax of 10 cent per annum on ever: firm, asso- 
ciation, other than national e Bk 
State bank, or State banking association on 
notes used for circulation and paid out by them,” be, and the same is 


which 
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ing every foot of the ground until relieved by the Ninth Regi- 
ment Veteran Reserve Corps. 

“The Twenty-fifth Cavalry undoubtedly checked Early’s ad- 
vance and perhaps saved the Capital. 

“Being on the ground near Fort Stevens, as a volunteer, it 
was my privilege to witness this engagement. I can, therefore, 
bear testimony to the bravery of the men under fire, to the ex- 
cellent discipline maintained, and to the soldierly manner in 
which they slowly fell back under orders of Gen. McCook. I 
will be pardoned, I am sure, if I digress here to give a brief 
personal account. 

PRESIDENT UNDER FIRE. 


“T was stationed in the Washington Navy Yard at the time 
and vivildy remember the intense excitement prevailing 
Earlx's famous corps of seasoned veterans of Lee’s army was 


do | marching on the Capital with nothing but raw troops and 


m, 
tion, and tha 
tion, State bank, or State 


redem 


thousands of cilivians—laborers, clerks, and so forth—from in 


ts | and around Washington to oppose the enemy. Clearly I recall 


marching to Fort Stevens July 10 over muddy roads; of being 
stationed at Fort Slocum, just to the east of Fort Stevens, 
heavy guns in the different forts—mere earthworks—and of 


t helping drill as best we could the civilians who were expected 


ation districts, or associations, not 
ue of. such bonds: Provided further, That 5 
face value of such notes for circulation shall be 
bela und tained in reserve at all times for the redemption of such 
notes; or any State by legislative enactment may authorize such notes 
for circulation by any person, firm, association, corporation, State bank, 
or State banking 3 upon an ct of the field, 
or mine when the same shall have insured against or 
deterioration in value or loss: Provided further, That there is held and 
maintained in reserve at all times 5 per cent in gold of the face value 
of such notes for redemption of the same: And provided further, That 
the State so authorizing such issue of notes for circulation upon the 
bonds or staple products herein named shall secure and antee with 
its credit the payment of all such notes upon demand by any holder 
thereof, and that such notes as herein authorized shall be exempt from 
oe a and penalties otherwise prescribed by the act of February 
1875.” 


Defense of National Capital. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWIN S. UNDERHILL, 


OF NEW YORK, 
Ix Inn House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Friday, October 16, 1914. 


Mr. UNDERHILL. Mr. Speaker, under the leave granted to 
me to extend my remarks in the Reoorp, I include an address 
by the Hon. JOSEPH A. GOULDEN, of New York, at the exercises 
in unveiling the splendid monument erected in honor of the 
Twenty-fifth New York Cavalry in the Battle Ground National 
Cemetery, Washington, D. C., in memory of those who died in 
the battle at Fort Stevens July 11 and 12, 1864. The Twenty- 
fifth New York Cavalry were mustered into the service at 
Harts Island, N. Y., early in 1864. 

The address is as follows: 

“Its first engagement was with Early's corps, near Fort 
Stevens, just north of Washington, July 11, 1864. The regiment 
stood its ground nobly, although greatly outnumbered. Gen. 
Alexander McDowell McCook, one of the fighting brothers of 
that famous name, in command of the defenses, ordered the 
regiment to retire, which it did in an orderly manner, contest- 


to help handle them. It is stated, and I believe truthfully, that 
President Lincoln was under fire at Fort Stevens on that 
memorable July 11. Fort Slocum and Fort Totten were under 
the command of Col. Haskin, a gallant officer. Of the other 
officers of note who were there I recall Gens. Meigs—the 
quartermaster general—Augur, Rucker, and Payne. 

“The splendid work done by the Twenty-fifth New York Cav- 
alry on the 11th of July saved the day, as it checked Early's 
advance and enabled the Sixth and a part of the Nineteenth 
Corps to arrive on the line of defense, which reached from 
Fort Stevens to Fort Lincoln, a distance of five miles. It is not 
generally understood, I imagine, what force constituted Early’s 
army, which included a part of A, P. Hill’s corps. I think, be- 


8, | yond a doubt, and that was Gen. McCook’s estimate, that there 


were 30,000 men and 60 pieces of field artillery in Maryland in 
front of Washington. 

“I desire to quote the following from the official records of 
the War Department: ‘ The first important encounter the regi- 
ment had with the enemy was in the repulse of Early's attack 
on Washington, July 11 to 12, 1864. It had been ordered back 
from the Army of the Potomac and placed on the picket line 
in front of Fort Stevens, Washington, D. C. At about noon, 
July 11, this picket line was attacked by a strong line of skir- 
mishers sent out by Gen. Early. Gen. Alexander McDowell 
McCook, who was in command in person at Fort Stevens, ob- 
serving the line was too thin to cope with the enemy's skir- 
mishers, directed them to retire, slowly contesting their ground. 
The regiment was relieved at 4 o’clock in the afternoon—after 
having been under continuous fire for four hours—by the Ninth 
Regiment, Veteran Reserve Corps. ‘The relief was, however, 
not accomplished until after a brisk fight, in which the Ninth 
Regiment lost 1 killed and 11 wounded.’” 

The official records of the War Department show the follow- 
ing facts on this splendid regiment: 


slowl testing thei Th — ei lieved at 
23 owly con eir ground, e regiment was re a 
4 o'clock in the afternoon by the Ninth R 
Corps. The relief was, however, not accom 
fight in which the Ninth t lost 1 killed and 11 wounded. 
In 2 1864, the a pmr went to the Army of the Shenandoah 
and participated in the following military operations during the Shen- 


was too thin to 


andoah Valley campaign, August 7 to November 28: Toll gate near 
White Post, August 11, 1864; Cedarville, Guard 
Angust 16; Winchester, August 17; Opequan Creek, A 18; near 
Kearneysville, August 35; alltown, a 26; Duffield station, Au- 
st 27; Berryville; September 3; Battle o? Winchester, Beptembes 
fo: Fisher's Hill, September 22; Front Royal, tember ; and 
White Plains, November 27 to 28. It also participa 
into Faquier and Loudoun Counties, November 28 to December 3; to 
Gordonsville, December 19 to 28, and other points, remaining on duty 
in the Shenandoah Valley until June, 1865. 

The regiment was mustered out at Harts Island, N. Y., June 27 
1865. Official statement furnished to Hon. J. A. Goulden, House of 
rg eer sea ha June 10, 1914. 

y authority of the Secretary of War: 
Gro. ANDREWS, 
The Adjutant General. 

The regiment participated in some 30 engagements and lost, 
killed in battle and by disease, 104 men during its 18 months of 
active service. Its record is a highly creditable one, reflecting 
honor on the bravery of our American Volunteer soldiers. This 
splendid monument erected by the State of New York and un- 
veiled to-day is but simple justice to its brave patriotic men 
who here gave up their lives for their country. 


Denatured Alcohol. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. J. A. FALCONER, 


OF WASHINGTON, 
In THE House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Tuesday, October 13, 1914, 


On the bill (H. R. 18479) to provide the Federal aid necessary to demon- 
strate the practical value of the amendments to the denatured-alcohol 
laws of the act of October 3, 1913. 

Mr. FALCONER. Mr. Speaker, some weeks ago I introduced 
a bill, H. R. 18479, which provided for an appropriation to 
demonstrate the possibilities and practical value of the amend- 
ment to the denatured-alcohol laws. It is very evident that this 
subject is very much on the mind of the advanced farmers of 
the country, for I have received many letters from several 
different States asking for more detailed information, and some 
of the communications indicate a very good understanding of 
the subject, and these letters all are commendatory of the effort 
being made to bring to a stage of development for practical 
use the yery important commodity, denatured alcohol. 

I haye read some press comments, too, on the purposes of this 
legislation, one particularly advancing the suggestion that the 
effort is hardly worth while, and, in fact, going so far as to 
discourage the enterprise. The veiled sarcasm of this article 
gives the reader the impression that a gold brick was handed 
the farmer in the denatured-alcohol amendment in the Under- 
wood tariff bill. 

Tt is possible, Mr. Speaker, that the friends of this measure 
are overenthusiastic. It is possible that the American farmer 
ean get along without modern and advanced improvements that 
go to make farm life more congenial and the income greater. 
It is possible that the whole scheme of denatured alcohol as a 
source of light, heat, and power should be abandoned as not being 
worth while, and were we the pioneers of this enterprise, with 
no results attained to prove its value, we might become dis- 
couraged; but we are not the pioneers in the movement and 
we do not want for positive proof of its worth, for Germany 
and France have demonstrated to the satisfaction of students 
of the subject that the farmers of these respective countries, 
through their local stills, are producing the product at a low 
cost, and as a source of power it is invaluable. 

The Rural New Yorker on September 5, 1914, published an 
article in response to a query by one of its readers, Mr. T. W. 
Rogers. I shall read the article, not for the value of its argu- 
ment but because it is from the columns of an accredited farm 
paper and is based upon a letter written to the editor by the 
present Chief of the Bureau of Chemistry in the Department of 
Agriculture. 

THE DeNaTUreD-ALCOHOL SITUATION. 

Tell that Hope Farm man to cut his philanthropy talk and tell us 
how to make denatured alcohol. You told us a year or so ago that if 
the tax was only removed we could use all our wastes and run a gas 
engine for less than nothing. But since the tax has been removed you 
have forgotten it all. 1 

T. W. ROGERS. 

New YORK. 


The Hope Farm man will do almost anything to help things along, 
but this is a little too much for him. We have told a dozen times al 
there is to tell about this alcohol-tax matter. Some years ago a group 
of manufacturers worked up a nice little scheme to remove the tax on 
denatured alcohol—that is, grain alcohol to which wood alcohol is 


added. They were not strong enough to induce Congress to do this, so, 
as is usual, they worked “the dear old farmer” for the job. Certain 
lobbyists connected with the National Grange got busy and worked up 
a great sentiment for denatured alcohol. The money used in workin 
this up evidently came from these manufacturers, and it was a good 
p 


investment! The papers were full of articles, showing how this chea 

alcohol was to revolutionize methods of heating and lighting, A farmer 
could use his small potatoes, rotten apples, and surplus corn fodder 
for providing alcohol and thus save coal and kerosene bills. Didn't 
they do all this in Germany and France? 

No one could deny it! Are we to admit that Europeans are smarter 
than we are? Perish the thought! All we had to do was to lick 
a stamp” and make Congress pass the denatured-alcohol bill. The 
farmer followed these grange leaders,“ and did it, and the bill was 

. We have been waiting ever since for cheap alcohol for lighting 
and heating. It has never come, but those manufacturers got wha 
they wanted for their manufacturing 2 We pay as much or 
more for the is which they make with the cheaper alcohol, and now 
see that the ers simply acted as the cat’s-paw to pull the chestnuts 
out of the fire., 

Now, why can not farmers in this coun make alcohol in small 
lots, as is done in France and Germany? This Government has spent 
considerable money in tere J to find out, and the following reply by 
— hanes of the Bureau of Chemistry tells the story as we under- 


CHEAP ALCOHOL FROM SMALL STILLS, 


Referring to your letter requesting information as to how to make 
alcohol on a small scale out of farm refuse, and pointing out the fact 
that this has been more successfully worked out in France and Ger- 
many than in America, you are informed that it undoubtedly is true 
that alcohol is being sold cheaper in Germany than in America in 
of the fact that it is made there in plants of small capacity. The 
3 between German and American prices is plainly due to vari- 


First. In the first place, the low price in Germany is partly due 
to the German system of governmental regulation of the alcohol in- 
. — waa Dr means of a kind of preferential bounty favors the 
agricultural distilleries, and 3 ose which use potatoes for a 

of the co 


raw material at the 
Fae otter tae ae expense mmercial distilleries and such as 


Second. In addition, the low oe in Neca is due in part to the 
operation of the Centrale fur Spiritus Verwerthung, which distributes 
out 90 per cent of all the spirit made in Germany, and secures to 


the consumer a iow price 
distributing p in that country in consequence of minimum 


expenses. 

Third. A further lanation of the differences between the cost of 
producing aleohol in Germany and this country is to be found in the 
‘act that labor is lower paid abroad than here, in consequence of which 
the initial expense of the distillery, the cost of raw material, and the 
2 expenses all are lower in Germany than in the United States. 
It is well recognized in all lines of manufacture that with equally good 
business management the cost of manufacture or production is alwa 
less in a large plant than in a small one. In Germany, however, the 
small distillery has this disadvantage very materially offset by the 
fact that the governmental regulations favor the small distiller at the 


eg, of the larger one. 
ourth. The manufacture of alcohol uires the use of ferment 


organisms, known as yeasts, which in order to produce satisfactor, 
results must be used In x — and 


carry on fermentation processes under favorable conditions of tem- 
perature to give the yeast its 3 to transform the sugar into 
the farm refuse could not be fer- 


DEDE find difficulty 


to distill the fermented material. If a cheap still were used, the 
alcohal obtained would run about 50 per cent strength, being too low 
to use for light, heat, or power. If he were to obtain alcohol of the 
commercial s (90 to 95 per cent), it would be neces- 

to have a much more complicated d ling apparatus, which would 
several h dollars, and which, being very complicated, would 

a skilled man to assume responsibility for its operation and 


C. H. ALSBERG, Chief. 

Mr. Speaker, I would not question the standing of the chief 
chemist herein quoted. Holding the position he does in this 
most important department of our Government we have a right 
to expect that his qualifications are standard. We also have 
a right to expect that he has the welfare of the farmer at heart. 
But, sir, I want to consider a phase or two of his letter, and 
let the friends of this measure pass judgment as to whether or 
not he is friendly to the idea of farmers making industrial 
alcohol on their farms. 

The chief chemist makes something of a discussion on fer- 
ment organisms known as yeast and the need of the farmer 
having access to malt, but the whole tone of the letter is dis- 
heartening to those who have looked with engaging interest on 
the achievements of the farmer in Europe. 

Has the chief chemist been sufficiently interested in the sub- 
ject to qualify on an understanding of the amended law? 
The suggestion is made that a cheap still would produce alcohol 
of only 50 per cent strength. Well, Mr. Speaker, the friends 
of denatured-alcohol distilling on the farm would be very well 
satisfied if the product of small farm stills would average 50 
per cent. 

Under the law as amended a farmer can produce an alcohol 
of any strength—10, 50, or 90 per cent, the strength required for 
denaturing and for use for light, heat, and power. The farmer 
in his small still can produce a low per cent product and then 


care. 
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take this to the central plant, where it will be redistilled to the 
strength required for industrial use. 

The Underwood tariff-act amendment expressly intended to 
cover this feature. The letter suggested that if the farmer 
would obtain alcohol of necessary commercial strength—90 to 
95 per cent—it would be necessary to have complicated distillery 
apparatus, costing several hundred dollars, 

It would be a great boon to the waiting farmer if he could 
be shown where he could get a still for “ several hundred dol- 
lars” that would produce 90 per cent alcohol. It is generally 
accepted that a central plant which will produce such a high 
per cent product would cost several thousand dollars. 

To the friends of denatured alcohol this article is not spe- 
cially satisfactory. The edftor of the Rural New Yorker got 
little practical information from the chief expert of this Govern- 
ment, which “ Government has spent considerable money trying 
to find out.“ 

But I am going to refer the Rural New Yorker to other experts. 

Dr. Crampton, a former chief chemist of the Bureau of In- 
ternal Revenue, was one of two special commissioners sent 
by this Government to Europe to investigate the very question 
of farm distilling. His testimony is taken from the official re- 
port, and is as follows: 


The greatest ultimate advantage to be reaped from the denatured- 
alcohol law, however, are its benefits to agriculture, in the mape of 
increased diversification of crops, enhanced productiveness of ertile 
soils, and utilization of what would be otherwise waste crops or by- 
products of crops. 

The one thing we need in our country in this matter more than any- 
thing else is the reduction of the cost of making alcohol. The Ger- 
mans, after 40 years of experience and experiments, use cheap potatoes, 
while we are yet compelled to use high-priced grain. Our western 
country—the Dakotas, Nebraska, Minnesota, Montana, Iowa, and Kan- 
sas—will be the first to produce alcohol from potatoes and farm mo- 
lasses, the by-products of the sugar beet. 

I wish to quote the testimony of another expert, Dr. Wiley, 
formerly chief chemist of the Bureau of Chemistry in the De- 
partment of Agriculture. Before the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee, at the free-alcohol hearings, when the first denatured 
alcohol laws were in process of enactment, he said: 

The farmer can grow any amount of starch and sugar that may be 
wanted for any pu in the world. There is no limit to the amount 
of starch and sugar which the farmers of this Late ay can grow, and 
not a foe of starch or sugar takes one element of fertility from the 
soil. It is a pure gift of God, and if He had not meant it to be used I 
suppose He would not have given it to the world, So there is no limit, 
in my opinion, upon the lag of the farmers of the country to sup- 
ply the materials for making ethyl alcohol. 

The preponderance of expert testimony is decidedly in favor 
of the manufacture of industrial alcohol, and tends to encour- 
age a prosecution of the enterprise, and makes plain the practi- 
cability and economic importance of the farm distillery, Excep- 
tions to this almost universal sentiment among chemists may be 
found in those employed by corporations whose monopoly profits 
might be endangered by the free, independent farmer engaging 
in the business of producing liquid fuel for heat, light, and 
power. 

Mr. Speaker, the question Mr. Rogers asked the editor of his 
farm paper, which brought forth such an answer, is the kind 
of answer farmers all over the country have been getting. 

The editors of technical papers, especially of those papers 
more closely allied with chemists and the chemical industries, 
look upon the problem with rational understanding and encour- 
agement. In point I refer to a presentation of the question 
by the Journal of the National Association of Retail Druggists 
of September 3, 1914, the same week of the published article 
aboye referred to in the Rural New Yorker. ‘The Journal of 
the National Association of Retail Druggists says: 

SPREADING THE DENATURING IDEA. 

That very good friend of ours, Congressman FALCONER, of Washing- 
ton State, has introduced a good bill which aims to form a commission 
to demonstrate the practicability of producing denatured alcohol on the 
farm. The bill is carefully drawn and would provide that the farmers 
to be benefited should bear part of the expense of the experimental stills 
and other operating expenses. Denatu alcohol has furnished a series 
of mysteries, or betrayals, of the American people. 

Every dru, t remembers the claims that were made for the future of 
denatured alcohol when the law was passed. While we may, at first 
thonght, consider those claims exaggerated, serious consideration fails 
to find a reason why they were. Neither chemical nor mechanical rea- 
son has been shown why alcohol should not be produced at trifling cost 
from what is largely farm waste. And we who are familiar with the 
common and simple uses of alcohol for generating heat, light, and power 
will not for a moment believe that American genius is unable to apply 
it where petroleum products are so universally used. 

We remember that shortly after the law for the denaturing of alcohol 
was passed that a subsidiary of the universal monopoly, a subsidiary 
of that part then known as the Whisky Trust, tacte. to exploit de- 
natured alcohol on a large scale. True, it ex loited it under a trade- 
marked name, and it controlled the lamps, chafing dishes, and many 
other practical appliances which it show: It was self-evident that it 
started out to and expected to create a denatured-alcohol monopoly. 


Suddenly it stopped its great advertising campaign, and, apparently at 
tremendous loss, drew out of the scheme. Why? It geems reasonable 


to believe that it found that it would be impossible to maintain a mono 
oly in a substance so easily produced from so many sources. What fol- 


jawed 8 ee parini, so far ne denatorda alcohol is concerned, 
reven e development t i Gy I 
denatured alcohol pment o e wonderful possi ities of 
3 it not probable that the interests who found they could not mono 
lize It have been powerful enough to strangle it that they may — oe eii 
A] profitable monopoly of gasoline and the illuminating cod motor 
Did the 600 “farm demonstrators" who were supposed to be em- 
ployees of the Department of Agriculture, but who were drawing thelr 
salaries from the Rockefeller. Educational Fund, help to make the farm- 


ers indifferent to denatured alcohol? Did the ‘agricultural college pro- 


fessors, the “farm betterments,” the rural-life agitators, and others paid 
by the “benevolences” of the mail-order branches of the universal 
mono; ly help to keep denatured alcohol in the background? In brief. 
has the “invisible government” prevented the general production of 
denatured alcohol? 


Mr. Speaker, the editor of this drug journal has a Sner ap- 
preciation of what is intended and the effort being made to 
obtain desired results than the writer of the article in the paper 
previously quoted. And I am convinced that the view of the 


journal meets more nearly the approval of the farmers of the 
country. 


Certainly there is a work for the Congress to do, and House 
bill 18479 outlines that work. I am not of the belief that the 
amendment to the denatured-alcohol laws enacted during the 
first session of this Congress is useless. I have the opposite 
view and think it is one of the strong provisions in the bill ac- 
cruing to the public good, and the farmers who wish for a sub- 
stantial benefit through the denatured-alcohol still on the farm 
are of this opinion. The passage of my bill by this Congress 
will demonstrate that the people of the country are represented, 
with the result that no monopoly will have power to strangle 
the enterprise and no Invisible government will be able to 
retard its development. 


Only a few thousand dollars by the Government, Mr. Speaker, 
to make a demonstration and this industry will rapidly ad- 
vance. States will relieve the Federal Government and event- 
ually the individual and associated farmers’ organizations will 
relieve the States. 

It works to an end. The duty of Congress is plain, and cer- 
tainly before this Congress adjourns this bill should pass. The 
see question is presented by the Druggists Journal: 

13 eee the development of the wonderful possibilt- 

2. Is it not probable that the interests who found they could not 
monopolize it have been powerful enough to strangle it that they may 
5 profitable monopoly of gasoline and illuminating and 


3. In brief, has the invisible government prevented = 
duction of denatured alechel?? ö 


Mr. Speaker, whatever else may be said of this Congress, 
it has been known as a Congress of action, and the people of 
the country have realized on their demand for legislative action. 

Among the many things that may be accomplished by the 
Sixty-third Congress, the legislation herein asked for will, if 
enacted, hold a prominent place, and the administration will be 
Strengthened, for the welfare of the farmer is the welfare of 
the Nation. The American public recognizes this fact, and, gen- 
2 speaking, desire the provisions of II. R. 18479 enacted 
nto law: 


A bill (H. R. 18479) to provido the Federal aid necessary io demon- 
strate the practical value of the amendments to the denatured- 
alcohol laws of the aet of October 3, 1913. 


Be it enacted, etc., That there shall be established under the general 
direction of the Secretary of Agriculture a special industrial alcohol 
commission, composed of a commissioner, who shall be known as the 
commissioner of industrial alcohol, and two assistant commissioners, 
which commission shall haye charge of 8 and operating one or 
more demonstrating farm industrial alcohol distilling plants composed 
of small, low-proof stills, on the farm in combination with central 
redistilling denaturing plants, as provided for in the revised denatured- 
alcohol laws of the act of October 3, 1913. The commission shall also 
conduct ex mental and research work in the industrial uses of alcohol 
and establish a bureau of information and educational publicity cover- 
ing all questions relating to industrial alcohol under such regulations 
as, with the approval of the Secretary of Agriculture, the commissioner 
of industrial alcohol may prescribe. 

Sec, 2. That the commissioner of industrial alcohol shall be appointed 
by the President, 1 and with the consent of the Senate, and shall hold 
once during the life of the commission, or for a term not exceeding 
five years, unless sooner removed by the President upon reasons to be 
communicated by him to the Senate, and he shall be entitled to a salary 
of $6,000 a year. 

Sec. 3. That the Secretary of Agriculture, at the request of the com- 
missioner of industrial alcohol, may appoint two assistant commission- 
ers, who shall be known as the first and second assistant commissioners 
of industrial alcohol, and who shall cach be entitled to a salary of 
$3,500 per year, and who shal! perform such duties under the commis- 
sioner as he shall direct. During a vacancy in tho cfiice of the commis- 
sioner, or during his absence or disability, the first assistant commis- 
sioner shall 8 the power and perform the duties of the com- 
missioner, and in the absence of both the commissioner and the first 
assistant commissioner the second assistant commissioner shall possess 
the powers and perform the duties of the commissioner. 

Sec. 4. That there shall be assigned to the commissioner of industrial 
alcohol by the Secretary of Agriculture rooms for conducting the busi- 
ness of the commission, and the ccmmissioner shall from time to time 
furnish the necessary furniture, stationery, and other conveniences for 
the transaction of the business of the commission. 
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from time to time the necessary 
the Secretary of Agriculture, to 
discharge such duties as the commission shall direct. 

Sic. 5. That no demonstration distillery or distillery group provided 
for in this act shall be built and operated in any community unless a 

of the cost of the central plant is subscribed locally and a suf- 

t number of farmers within a radius of 5 miles of the p 
central distillery to insire the practical success of the demonstration, 
agree to install on thelr farms small, low-proot stills, and operate them 
on such terms and conditions as the commissioner of industrial alcohol, 
with the approval of the Secretary of Agriculture, may prescribe. 

Src, 6. at for the purpose of carrying. out the provisions of this 
act there is hereby appropr ‘ated, out of the money in the United States 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the sum of $100,000, or so much 
thereof as may be necessary. 


The commissioner shall emplo 
clerks, to be appointed and classified by 


Rural Credits. 


Address of Judge Robert W. Winston, of Raleigh, N. C., before the 
North Carolina Farmers’ Convention, at Raleigh, N, C., August 27, 1914, 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN H. SMALL, 


OF NORTH CAROLINA, 
In THE House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Friday, October 16, 1914. 


Mr. SMALL. Mr. Speaker, the intelligent people of the coun- 
try, regardless of their vocation, have come to appreciate the 
importance of establishing a system of rural credits, and that it 
must be undertaken by the Federal Government. 

The serious defects of our currency or national banking laws 
will in large degree, if not-entirely, be removed by the Federal 
reserve act recently enacted by Congress and soon to be in 
operation; but even this splendid statute will not provide a 
system of long credits for the farmers, so necessary for the 
development of agriculture. 

President Wilson is committed to the enactment of a law 
which will effectuate such a purpose, and the appropriate 
committees of Congress have been studying the subject. 

Ex-Judge Robert W. Winston, a distinguished member of the 
Raleigh (N. C.) bar, and an eminent publicist, has made a 

valuable contribution to the literature on rural credits in an 
address before the North Carolina Farmers’ Convention at 
Raleigh, on August 27, 1914, and I esteem it a privilege to 
publish the same in the RECORD. 

The address is as follows: 

„Let us first consider whether the Government should make 
loans on farm lands at all; if so, how it should go about it. 

“The latest census shows that the prosperous States of Ohio, 
Indiana, and Missouri had fewer people upon the farms in the 
year 1910 than there were in the year 1900 and that in 22 States 
of the Nation there was a practical standstill of the population 

upon the farms during the same period. It will perhaps sur- 
prise you to know that the State of North Carolina during these 
10 years increased in its city population 53 per cent, while the 
increase in its country population was only 12 per cent. Wil- 
liam C. Hunt, chief statistician for population, in a bulletin en- 
titled ‘Number and Distribution of Inhabitants,’ shows that 
our cities and towns, taken as a whole, are rapidly growing in 
population at the expense of the country districts. In 1880 
70 per cent of the population of the United States was living 
upon the farm and only 30 per cent in the cities. In 1910, so 
rapidly had the cities grown, that the population was: divided 

about half and half between city and country. If this rate 
continues for 25 years, 90 per cent of the voters will be living 
in cities and only 10 per cent in the country districts; and the 
reins of government will haye passed from the man who owns 
the soil to the man who has no interest in the same and who 
lives in the cities. This condition of affairs calls aloud to us 
for a change. 

MUST PRESERVE OUR LAND FOR WHITE PEOPLE. 

“This subject concerns us of the South more vitally than 
other sections because of the necessity of conserving our white 
| civilization and of the danger of our lands passing into the 
| hands of negro owners. Says Clarence Poe: 

“As a result of these conditions the facts are—and they remain facts 
whether we ignore them or not—that in every Southern State east 
of the Mississippi, except Florida, the percentage of negroes on the 
farms is increasing; the negroes are gaining on the white proportion- 
ately, and rural districts are becoming biacker instead of whiter. 
Moreover, not only are the rural sections of the South getting blacker 
instead of whiter, but the negroes are gaining most rapidly in farm 

| ownership Sas per cent gain in negro ownership to ie r cent in 
| White), while—most sinister fact of all—it is the white ers who 
|! are fastest becoming tenant class (188,000 gain in white tenants, or 27 
per cent, and only 118,000 gain in negro tenants, or 21 per cent). 


“AMERICAN AGRICULTURE BEHIND THE TIMES. 

“Dr. Wiley says that in agriculture we are 50 years behind 
Europe, and that the better utilization of our farm resources is 
one of the most important problems before the country. Acre 
for acre we are producing less than any nation on earth except 
Russia. We are beginning to buy our meats from South Amer- 
ica and our breadstuffs from Canada. We have more waste 
and idle land than any nation on earth. In Europe the aver- 
age farm contains from 15 to 20 acres, while in America the 
average farm contains more than 100 acres. Ambitious and 
enterprising families are leaving the farms and rushing to the 
towns. The army of producers grows smaller and smaller; the 
army of consumers multiplies daily. In manufacture, in com- 
merce, in railroads, America leads the world, but not so in 
agriculture. In the matter of fostering and encouraging agri- 
culture the policy of our National Government has been that of 
‘do nothing.“ In this respect we have followed the example 
of England. England and America have been content to build 
up factories and great marts of commerce, so that it has come 
to pass that London, Liverpool, and New York are the mis- 
tresses of the commercial world; but both of these nations have 
neglected agriculture. 

“ AGRICULTURE DISCRIMINATED AGAINST. 

“Until recently there have been no colleges or schools in 
which farming is taught and no experiment stations; and to 
this day there is no intelligent financial system built upon the 
farm as the basis of credits. 

“Until the passage of the regional-bank act it was a viola- 
tion of the law for a Government bank to take a mortgage upon 
real estate at all, whereas more than 50 years ago Government 
banks had been established in France based upon farm lands 
as security, and other continental countries had followed her 
example with success. But for the troubles in Mexico it is 
probable that President Wilson would have urged upon Con- 
gress the passage of a bill at this session extending credit upon 
farm lands. 

“The policy of our Government has been to foster manufac- 
tures by tariff taxes and to build up immense cities and towns. 
For example, Government funds are deposited in city banks. 
Magnificent buildings, post offices, courthouses, customhouses, 
mints, and costly buildings for other purposes have been con- 
structed by our Government in our cities and Government money 
by millions is paid out to officials of the Government residing 
in these cities, and for harbors, terminals, and other improve- 
ments. It may be true that the Government is under the neces- 
sity of furnishing these advantages to the cities: and not to 
rural districts, because by so doing a greater number of the 
population is conserved, but the fact remains, greatly to the 
advantage of the one and to the disadvantage of the other. 

THE STABILITY OF THE REPUBLIC DEMANDS IT. 

“But I maintain that, for a stronger reason, the Government 
must lend money on farm lands, and that is in order that a 
majority of the voters shall be interested in the soil. 

“The machinery of our Government is so delicately adjusted 
and requires so much of intelligence and virtue in its manage- 
ment that when 51 per cent of the voters become careless and 
indifferent to republican institutions the Republic itself will be 
in danger. Our duty is plain. We should restore the equi- 
librium between city and country. ‘Back to the farm’ should 
be no idle phrase. The unhappy condition of the Governments 
of Europe as their soldiers rush into battle at the whim of an 
Emperor, Czar, or King, while the masses of the people suffer 
and die, should give us occasion to inquire if we fully appre- 
ciate our country, and if we are zealous in her behalf, and if 
we are doing all that we can to make her free institutions per- 
petual and universal. 

DR. HILL ON SCIENTIFIC FARMING. 

“When Dr. D. H. Hill asked me what would be the subject 
of my address I told him the backwardness of American agri- 
culture. ‘Now,’ said he, ‘don’t you get down in the mouth on 
this subject. We have just begun to pay attention to scientific 
farming in the United States, and in a few years we will excel 
Europe in agriculture, as in everything else.’ I trust that we 
may, but in erder to do so it is necessary to make country life 
attractive and to carry the comforts, conveniences, and adyan- 
tages of the town into the country districts. 

“This brings me to the important part of what I venture to 
say to you this morning. To make country life attractive there 
must be more money, cheaper money, and longer-time money for 
the farmer. 

“When little Paul Dombey turned his old, old face to his 
father and said, ‘What is money, father?’ the mercenary 
Dombey, sr., replied with a start, ‘Why, money, money, Paul, 
can do anything” Mr. Dombey was mistaken. Money can not 
do everything. But without sufficient money people can not 
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be comfortable, and so my first observation is this: In order 
to make country life attractive and in order to hold the people 
upon the farms, it is essential that they shall have sufficient 
ready money to foster cooperation and to build an ideal com- 
munity—homes with running water, electric lights, illuminating 
gas, good roads, churches, efficient schools, telephones, horses, 
automobiles, lecture halls, theaters, daily mails, newspapers, and 
circulating libraries. The question is how can this money be 
supplied. 
Tun sourn NOT YET READY FOR COOPERATIVE BANKING. 

“J have read all that has been said or written on the subject 
of agricultural credits—ihe report of the United States commis- 
sion, the report of the American commission, and the minority 
report, the proceedings of the Senate and House joint commit- 
tees charged with the investigation of rural credits, the debates 
in Congress, the Fletcher bill and the various other pending 
bills, including the final word on the subject, as set forth in the 
Hollis-Bulkley bill—nor have I failed to investigate the system 
of credits existing in Germany, France, and other European 
countries. As to the whole matter, I give my opinion—with 
hesitancy and with becoming modesty, I trust—that the ma- 
chinery of the yarious bills pending in Congress seems to me too 
intricate—certainly for our southern people. As to the Raiffei- 
sen system, by which a dozen or more farmers ‘go into cohoot’ 
and on their joint notes and credit borrow large sums of money 
on long time and at a low rate of interest for their several 
farming operations, I feel quite sure that this will not suit the 
genius of North Carolina farmers. I would not advise any 
friend of mine to go into such an enterprise, whereby he might 
imperil his estate for the benefit of another. 

DIFFERENT SECTIONS REQUIRE DIFFERENT FINANCIERING. 

“In dealing with this complex question we must remember 
that conditions in the South are different from those on the 
Pacific slope or in the New England and Middle States. Former 
Gov. Bulkley, of Connecticut, recently said to me that the New 
England farmers did not stand in need of long-time loans, and 
that they could get all the credit which they needed through 
their local banking associations. ‘This is also perhaps true of 
the Middle States, but it is not true of North Carolina and of 
the Southern States generally. The North Carolina landowner 
who has good security, as a general thing, borrows such money 
as he may need at a reasonable rate of interest, but he can only 
get it on short time. Banks lend money in this State for 60 and 
90 days generally, with the privilege of one or two renewals; 
put the trouble with the borrower is that when times get hard 
and money tight with him, it gets tight and hard with the bank 
also, and the bank calls on him for the money, and he must 
sċuffle around and incur additional expense to get the loan 
renewed. 

“All of the bills now pending before Congress agree in one 
particular, to wit: That the borrower shall be permitted to pay 
back a loan, a little at a time, and from year to year. 

“The advantage of this plan is so admirably set forth by 
T. N. Carver, director of rural organization service, in Farm 
Bulletin No. 593, entitled ‘How to Use Farm Credit,’ that I 
urge all persons interested in this subject to read it. Our wise 
men have discovered a big word to designate this plan of paying 
back money in broken doses. They call it the ‘amortization 
plan, which we will consider hereafter, 

THE ILOLLIS-BULKLEY BILL AND COOPERATION, 

„ heartily approve of the passage by Congress of the Hollis- 
Bulkley bill. It will no doubt be put in successful operation in 
States like Wisconsin, where the farmers are thoroughly organ- 
ized and know the value of cooperative societies. But I fear 
that in the South and in other sections of the Union the ma- 
chinery of a bill of this kind is so complicated that it would be a 
dead letter and would not work. 

“The organization of cooperative institutions among our 
farmers will hasten a system of rural credits. I know of 
nothing more inspiring than the work of the Catawba County 
farmers along this line. Bulletin No. 119 of the University of 
North Carolina Record, which treats of the Catawba Coopera- 
tive Creamery Co., Catawba Sweet Potato Growers’ Association, 
Catawba Farmers’ Union Warehouse Co., Catawba Rural Credit 
Association, should be in the home of every farmer in the State. 
But, as pointed out by John Sprunt Hill, a member of the 
American commission, in his address before the conference for 
education in the South, at Louisville, on ‘ Land-mortgage credit 
associations,’ it is difficult to organize a ‘joint-stock bank’ and 
it is very difficult to successfully operate land and loan associa- 
tions in the State of North Carolina. Building and loan asso- 
ciations have done good work at Charlotte and in some other 
cities, but they have generally either failed or for the lack of 
patronage accomplished little good. 
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PLAN SUGGESTED ; DIRECT LOANS ON FARM LANDS. 


“The minority report of the American commission severely 
criticizes the European system of cooperative farm loans. I 
would not undertake to pass upon this delicate question. But I 
think that all will agree with me that at this time in the South 
the community spirit is not sufficiently developed to warrant the 
adoption of such system. Our southern people are self-assertive 
and individual, and while they are homogeneous in one sense of 
the word, they are not gregarious, they live in sparsely settled 
neighborhoods, nor are they of a uniform religious belief. 

“ If the Hollis-Bulkley bill is not adapted to southern condi- 
tions, what financial plan should be adopted? The Government 
should lend money directly to farmers without any unnecessary 
machinery or circumlocution. This could be done easily and 
with safety. My suggestion is that the details of loaning should 
be worked out by the Federal Reserve Board, as created by the 
act of Congress of December, 1913, entitled the Federal re- 
serve act,’ and that some of the machinery of the Hollis- 
Bulkley bill should be used in making these direct loans—such 
as the appointment of a farm land commissioner, the purposes 
for which such loans would be made, the per cent that the 
loan should bear to the land mortgaged and to the value of the 
improyements upon the land, and the incorporation into each 
mortgage of the ‘amortization plan.’ My first object would be 
safety. To this end, in each loan district, which might eni- 
brace an entire State, a fund of, say, one-half of 1 per cent 
would be taken from the money lent and set aside to meet any 
possible losses upon the various mortgages within said loan 
district. This reserve fund would increase from year to year 
and could be also loaned out to advantage, and at the end of 
the amortization period the one-half of 1 per cent so charged 
against the borrower, together with interest upon the same, 
should be returned to him if not needed to meet losses. To pay 
the salary of the land commissioner and of the appraisal commit- 
tees and to defray the legal expenses, a fund of about one-half 
of 1 per cent of the amount loaned would be required at first. 
But as the various States under the supervision of the Reserve 
Board and land commissioner improve their registration laws 
this per cent would become much less and might fall to the one- 
fourth of 1 per cent. If a law of this kind were enacted, con- 
taining so many benefits to borrowers, they would be so 
humerous that the land commissioner would be puzzled in 
selecting from among them. In France borrowers are selected 
by lot. Let Congress pass the Hollis-Bulkley bill, by all means. 
But let it also pass a bill authorizing direct loans on farm lands. 

TORRENS LAND SYSTEM. 

“We might pause here to consider the reflex good which 
would result from the improvement of our registration laws. 
Might we not shortly expect the Torrens land system througli- 
out the Nation? Indeed, the act would provide that the land 
commissioner should not make loans in any State whose regis- 
tration laws failed to come fully up to the standard. The rate 
of interest charged should correspond to the legal rate in each 
State. For example, the rate of interest in North Carolina 
would be 6 per cent. Of this sum, as above shown, one-half of 
1 per cent would go to the expense account; one-half of 1 per 
cent to the reserve fund, to be returned to the owner if not 
needed; and 5 per cent, as the interest charge, would go to the 
United States Government. 

HOW A LOAN WOULD WORK, 

“Attached to Farmers’ Bulletin No. 953 are amortization 
tables which show how long it will require to pay off a mort- 
gage for $1,000 at 5 per cent and at 6 per cent by making 
annual payments of $100, $90, $75, and $70. Let us suppose 
that a farmer wishes to purchase 100 acres of land, and needs 
$1,000 to complete the trade. 

“He makes application to the local Government agency. and 
the loan is approved. The mortgage is drawn authorizing him 
to pay off the whole debt and interest at any time he wishes 
But it also allows him, if he desires, to repay the loan of $1,000 
by making yearly payments of $100, and it further provides that 
if he pays $100 each year he can not be molested by the Gov- 
ernment, The table shows that in 15 years he will have paid 
off the entire debt, principal and interest. This allows him the 
return of one-half of 1 per cent at the end of the period. If 
he should not get back any part of this one-half of 1 per cent, 
it would require 16 years to pay back the $1,000 by making an 
annual payment of $100 a year. 

PROBABL™ OBJECTIONS TO PLAN SUGGESTED. 

“The chief objection to my suggestion that the Government 
shall lend money to the farmer directly, without the interven- 
tion of rural associations or rural banks or other complicated 
machinery, is that the security offered by the borrower will 
prove bad and that the Government will Jose money by the 
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transaction, Just one personal word here—for 20 years as 
attorney for clerks of the court and for trustees, guardians, 
banks, and a great many prosperous farmers, myself and. my 
associates have negotiated loans on lands amounting to fully 
a million dollars, I have never lost a cent thereby, nor have 1 
sold out 1 acre of land under mortgage, nor bad a lawsuit. All 
careful attorneys in North Carolina have bad the same experi- 
ence. I am sure. But it is said that the money is not needed 
in our State. I believe that $5,000,000 could and would 
be absorbed in North Carolina in six months. This money 
would be used to take up old mortgages which have been out- 
standing for a long time, and which have been renewed from 
year to year, and are a menace to the landowner; and it would 
also L: used by the young men all over the State to purchase 
lands and ‘set up for themselves’ rather than continue the 
tenancy system which is so universal in our State, and by farm- 
ers generally to improve their farms. If $5,000,000 were appro- 
priated to our State and loaned out, to be repaid on the amorti- 
zation plau, this fund would be perpetual, or what is called a 
revulying fund, to be lonned again and again as it was repaid 
euch year. 

“A first-rate illustration of the value of a large revolving 
fund is in the North Carolina school building and improvement 
fund, originally about $2,000 and created some 25 years ago. 
This fund is loaned for the purpose of constructing and improy- 
ing schoolhouses. The loans are repaid, together with 4 per 
cent interest, in 10 annual installments. The fund has grown 
to nearly $500,000, and an endless chain of borrowing and build- 
ing and building and borrowing, under the wise management of 
Supt. Joyner, has produced a new schoolhouse every day in the 
year, Sundays included, from Aycock’s administration to Craig's. 

“It would not be difficult for the Government to provide 
money to make these loans. I am advised by the Treasury 
Department at Washington that the deposits in postal savings 
banks are nearly $50,000,000 and that the Indian fund is nearly 
as much. Some or all of this money would be ayailable for 
farm loans. If necessary, Government bonds should be sold 
on long time and the proceeds used for farm loans. Some one 
may say, however, that this would be unconstitutional. But if 
the Government can constitutionally finance the Centennial Ex- 
position of 1876, the World's Fair of 1893, and the Panama 
Exposition of 1915, and irrigate western lands under the general 
welfare clause of the Constitution, surely, surely, that clause 
is broad enough to warrant Congress in creating and fostering 
upon the hills and plains of America a training school for good 
citizenship, where people may be encouraged to raise hogs and 
cattle and wheat and corn and cotton, rather than to leave the 
old homestead and rush to the cities, becoming a menace to 
republican government. . 

PRESENT PRICES OF COTTON AND TOBACCO, 

“A bill of this kind would enable cotton and tobacco farmers 
to berrow money in the present world crisis and to hold their 
crops until the mad war in Europe had ended and the prices of 
these crops had become normal again. The advantage of bor- 
rowing from the Government, as we have seen, would be that 
the borrowers could not be frozen out when cotton and tobacco 
are selling at Jess than cost of production. Much has been said 
in favor of the organization of a huge New York syndicate to 
lend money to cotton farmers at the rate of $40 a bale. 

“Tt seems to me that this would be putting the head of the 
lamb in the mouth of the lion! It would tend to keep down 
the price of cotton, because the mills would know that when the 
northern syndicate chose to pull the string the cotton market 
would be flooded by the sale of mortgaged cotton. If, on the 
other hand, large sums of money were loaned directly by the 
Government on farm lands, on the ‘amortization plan,’ the 
situation would automatically care for itself and the cotton and 
tobacco farmers would not be playing at a game of freeze out.“ 

“The reason that the banks, both State and national, in our 
State are unable to advance money at this time on any kind of 
security is that they are carrying mortgages on farm lands 
which have become permanent loans and which they do not 
have the heart to foreclose, amounting to millions of dollars. 
If the Government would make direct loans on farm lands, this 
money would be paid into the banks and the banks would be 
compelled to seek new investments for said funds. In this way 
millions of dollars would be available in the present money 
stringency. 

RUSSELL, ‘OF THE IRISH HOMESTEAD, 

“I do not claim that laws of this character will be a cure for 
all evils of the times, but they will magnify the farmers’ call- 
ing and will do much to make rural life attractive and to hold 
the people together upon the farms. As George W. Russell, of 
the Irish Homestead, says, ‘the fight now is not to bring the 
people back to the land, but to keep those who are on the land 
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contented, happy, and prosperous’ We must organize the coun- 
try people into communities, for without some kind of com- 
munal life meu hold no more together than the sinking sands of 
the seashore. Our civilizations are a nightmare, a bad dream. 
They grow meaner and meaner as they grow more urbanized. 
What could be more depressing than the miles of poverty- 
stricken streets around the heart of any modern city? The mem- 
ory lies on one heavy as frost and deep almost as life. It is 
terrible to think of the children playing on the pavements, the 
depletion of vitality, with an artificial stimulus supplied by 
flaring drink shops. The spirit grows heavy as if death lay on 
it while it moves amid such things. And outside these places 
the clouds are flying overhead snowy and spiritual as of old, 
the sun is shining, the winds are blowing, the forests are mur- 
muring leaf to leaf, the fields are green, but the magic that 
God made is unknown to these poor folk. Truly the creation 
of a rural civilization is the greatest need of our time. It may 
not come in our day, but we can lay the foundations of it, pay- 
ing the way for the great Prophet when he will come.” 


Economy Needed in Government. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


0 
HON. FREDERICK H. GILLETT, 
OF MASSACHUSETTS, 
Ix rue Hovse or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, October 14, 1914. 


Mr. GILLETT. Mr. Speaker, under the leave granted to me 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp I include an address de- 
livered by Representative Wrxstow at the Republican State 
convention in Massachusetts : 

ECONOMY IMPERATIVE IN GOVERNMENT NOW Col. WINSLOW Says BUSI- 
NESS DULLNESS is DUE TO DEMOCRATIC POLICIES IN FORCE ror Last 
18 MoxtHs—Prorte’s MONEY Must Nor Now BE SPENT FOR WORK 
THAT IS UNNECESSARY, AND PLEDGES TO ECONOMIZE MUST ER MORB 
THAN WORDS. 

Col. SAMUEL E. Wiıxsrow, permanent chairman, addressed the 
convention as follows: 

Before entering upon the arranged program of this conyen- 
tion I take the liberty of addressing the delegates here as a 
citizen of Worcester. 

“It will be interesting to you to know that in 1854 a political 
conyention was held in Worcester, of which a portion of the 
delegates referred to themselves as Republicans, marking the 
first use of the party designation in Massachusetts. In 1855 
the first regular out-and-out Massachusetts Republican State 
convention was held here. From that time until 1882, 26 Repub- 
lican State conventions, all told, were held in Worcester, nearly 
all of them in this hall. It is therefore with peculiar interest 
that Worcester Republicans, and I may fairly say all the citi- 
zens, welcome the return of the old Republican Party to the 
Heart of the Commonwealth.’ 

Our city may be regarded as a model from the standpoint of 
an intelligent, law-abiding people, representing upwards of 45 
nationalities, and from the viewpoint of educational irstitu- 
tions, and of those social organizations which accomplished so 
much in our present-day communities. We are thrifty above 
the average. 

“ We are essentially a manufacturing city of the most diversi- 
fied products. Our industries developed from small beginnings 
now include many world leaders in their lines. 

What better setting could there be for a Republican conven- 
tion? We furnish here a living monument to the constructive 
power of that greatest of all Republican economic principles, 
the protective tariff. 

In proportion to the blessings we have enjoyed from Repub- 
lican legislation so do we wish you to regard the fullness of our 
welcome to you here to-day. 

“Before considering political matters, I wish to express the 
deep regret of Massachusetts Republicans because of the recent 
painful and serious accident to Gov. Walsh, and likewise to 
tend to him congratulations on the assurance of his speedy and 
complete recovery. 

In a memorable platform written by Senator Hoar, in 1894, 
Massachusetts Republicans declared thus as one of their prin- 
ciples: ‘Reform of old abuses; leadership along loftier paths; 
minds ever open to the sunlight and the morning, ever open to 
new truth and new duty as the new years bring their lessons.’ 

“Was it not perhaps a failure to live up to such a standard 
that led many Republicans two years ago to leave our ranks in 
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the belief that they could establish a political party which 
would more nearly represent the spirit of the time? 

“Those citizens have played their part courageously, and I 
believe honestly, with a twofold result; first, of opening the eyes 
of those who preferred to continue under the Republican banner 
to the fact that there was apparently a need for the ‘ reform of 
old abuses’; and, second, without the Republican fundamentals 
and traditions, in which they have at all times believed, they 
found themselves unable to accomplish in public affairs the re- 
forms they demanded. 

AWAKE TO NEW DUTY. 


“To-day the Republican Party, on the one hand, is again 
awake to ‘new truth and new duty’ and is acquiring ‘ leader- 
ship along loftier paths,’ and on the other hand, those who left 
us recognize these facts, as we can judge from reports from 
one end of this land to the other, and they are returning 
to the family hearthstone. As a constant Republican, I recog- 
nize the beuefit of the lesson and I welcome the return of my 
brothers, 

“Such an awakening to new strength is not uncommon in 
commercial enterprises. An old store, for instance, has for 
many years maintained a reputation for honest goods and fair 
prices, its customers have been constant and satisfied, its busi- 
ness has been prosperous and substantial. 

“But the old store comes to rely too heavily upon its honest 
goods of established value. Its managers who have seen its 
fair dealings succeed year after year come to place all their 
faith in the old methods. A competitor advertises in a novel 
way, but the old store sticks to its simple announcements. A 
competitor invests its capital, mainly in show windows, in show 
cases, in brass and nickel plate, to attract attention. A com- 
petitor seeks to supply its customers with new designs of 
woolens, with the latest odd weave effected by fashion, with 
shoes of the highest heels, or furniture of queerest shapes, and 
has only a minor interest in the grade of wool in the woolens, 
the purity of the silk, the quality of leather in the shoes, the 
solidity of its furniture. The old concern rests its faith in the 
attractiveness of its honest goods and fair prices. 

“Suddenly, for reasons which the old store fails to foresee 
and appreciate, but which to observant and wide-awake men 
seem simple and not to be wondered at, the old concern finds 
itself losing its supporters. They have drifted away; the busi- 
ness is no longer successful. 

“ But the old store does not quit. Its assets are too great; its 
reputation and traditions are foo honorable and of too long 
standing. Up-to-date, aggressive business quickly detects the 
need. New blood is necessary. Many stockholders, alive to 
their interests, insist upon it. New men, with ‘minds open to 
the sunlight and to the morning,’ are called upon to manage the 
old store. 

The old concern now presents itself in vigorous and forceful 
advertising. The old store is remodeled into one of light and 
attraction. The latest designs of woolens, of shoes, of furni- 
ture are offered to its customers. The very history of the old 
concern leads the new blood to maintain the old standards of 
honest woolens, of pure silks, of solid furniture. Success is as 
sure as was the decline. Customers return, new customers come, 
The old store, awake to the new spirit and possessing the rich 
and unpurchasable asset of a long history of honest dealing, 
thrives as never before. ’ 

COMING BACK TO FOLD, 


“To-day the Republican Party is acquiring ‘leadership along 
loftier paths.’ It has a mind ‘open to the sunlight and to the 
morning, open to new truth and new duty.“ Its lost supporters 
are returning, even proud of their part in the awakening, and 
loyal and earnest for those principles which are ours to-day. 

“The Republican Party has, through a primary, nominated 
its candidates on the State ticket to be voted upon this autumn. 

“These nominees merit the best support of the voters of the 
Commonwealh not only because of their individual qualifications 
but particularly for the reason that their election as Republicans 
will be the most effective way of notifying the people of the 
United States and competing nations that the present Demo- 
cratic political experiments hold no charm for us. 

“A personal complimentary reference to each one of our State 
candidates would be fitting and agreeable to all of us, but time 
prevents. 

“Tn the nature of things, our candidate for governor at once 
becomes our central figure for offensive and defensive political 
activities. He is so well know by the voters of this Common- 
wealth and of the Nation as well that extended statement about 
him is unnecessary. 

“Because he has responded to the call of his party; because 
of his popularity with citizens of every shade of political opin- 
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ion; because, above all, of his real worth, we shall battle 
offensively with all our strength for this man, Sam McCall. 

“Our method of selecting candidates for office has evolved 
from the New England town meeting into the present primary, 
system. Our voters undoubtedly hoped that through the pri- 
mary whatever abuses there were in the caucus and convention , 
system would be avoided, and they believed that the right to 
vote would be more generally accepted. Moreover, they thought 
that it would be fairer to the candidate of lesser means. 

“Our trial of the direct primary in Massachusetts, however, | 
has not been satisfactory, although it may be difficult to state | 
offhand the form and nature of the changes needed. Modifica- 
tions of the present system of nominating should be looked into 
thoroughly and, without undue haste, changes of the law should 
be made, seeking the same or better results which we so. ear- 
nestly had hoped to accomplish by direct primaries. The pres- 
ent primary law if allowed to stand without change is ulti- 
mately likely to work great evil in our elections, as well as in 
party nominations, 

“ Massachusetts legislation in respect to public service, wel- 
fare of employees, labor laws, and kindred matters has been 
more advanced, persistent, and unrelenting in enforcement than 
has been the legislation of any other States or the Federal Gov- 
ernment. The spirit of defense of human rights which placed 
our Commonwealth in the lead in Colonial and Revolutionary 
days, in the antislavery movement, and in all causes for 
humanity has always been in evidence in the discussion of plans 
for the betterment of our citizens, and none of us would care 
to see any let-down in the standard of such undertakings. 

UNIFORM JUSTICE, 

“Yet may it not be that we have been generous without being 
uniformly just? These developments in legislation have of 
necessity affected the rates of taxation and the cost of produc- 
tion within our Commonwealth. We rejoice with the bene- 
ficiaries for what they have received, and we hope constantly 
and intelligently to progress along these lines. It is a fact, 
however, that these frequent changes from one standard to 
another have caused great inconvenience and financial burdens, 
particularly when the competition comes from other States 
whose legislation has not to so great an extent borne down on 
those whose contribution to the public welfare comes through 
the useful and legitimate employment of capital. 

“The present dull condition of business, with the vast num- 
ber of people without normal income or even employment, 
demonstrates better than has been possible for years the fact 
that the well-being of the employed and the welfare of the 
employer are essentially one and the same thing and are de- 
pendent upon the same fundamental conditions. 

“The capital interests of Massachusetts deserve great credit 
for the generous and hearty manner in which they have largely 
received and accepted all this legislation, even though it has 
tended to make operations more difficult and less productive. 
They must, however, consider their own ways and means. To- 
day the small as well as the large commercial interests of 
Massachusetts would like to have intelligent and thorough atten- 
tion paid to their needs when further legislation is under 
consideration for the betterment of Massachusetts conditions. 
When we realize the interdependence of those of us who have 
only our daily toil and thought as capital, and those who have 
money to employ properly as capital, there seems to be every 
reason that Massachusetts, while defending jealously and rig- 
orously the welfare of employed citizens, should be equally, 
careful to safeguard the integrity of the capital interests. 

The present mayor of Boston and his immediate predecessor 
have both been echoing public feeling when they have been call- 
ing for a greater development of Massachusetts industry by a 
greater investment of Massachusetts capital, but for the con- 
tinued development of Massachusetts industry capital must find 
Massachusetts a desirable State to locate and continue in. 

“T am aware that it has not been popular to discuss these 
needs in political utterances or to refer to them save under the 
full pressure of the soft pedal. I yield to no one in loyalty to 
the welfare of my fellow citizens, yet it seems to me that the 
time is at hand when the discussion of legislative action should 
not be confined to the welfare and advance of this or that one 
clause, but, on the contrary, our aim should be to give full jus- 
tice to all, ever mindful that the interest of one is the interest 
of all and that the best for all is the best for the individual. 

INTERESTS IN COMMON, 

“What a service will be rendered to mankind if the Repub- 
lican Party make so-called capital and labor realize that their 
interests are common, but far better yet, demonstrate it prac- 
tically by the operations of constructive legislation. 

“The times are hard. Individuals and commercial interests 
know it. Retrenchment in the household and elsewhere is being 
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practiced by all sane people: In the face of these facts we are 
justified in demanding the establishment of absolute economy in 
our State and municipal governments. 

„We favor economy,’ etc., has been the constant cry of par- 
ties and candidates for years without number, and yet the uni- 
versal practice has been to the contrary. The reason for the 
failure is apparent. This community has favored the develop- 
ment of one thing, the next of something else,andsoon. Honest 
people interested in a specific humane or public undertaking 
have sought appropriations and the strain upon legislators has 
been great. Expenses have increased, often for meritorious 
causes, frequently for purposes inspired by humane sympathy 
and sometimes for the indulgence of pride or artistic taste. 
Expenses have increased faster than yaluations. 

“We expect, of course, that our established institutions will 
be kept up; we would not suggest any backward move along the 
lines of public health, public education, and such essentials. On 
the other hand, municipalities and the State have been appro- 
priating great sums of money, which, under ordinary circum- 
stances, have not been in the line of economy, and in times like 
these present, and still at hand, can be described only by the 
word ‘extravagant.’ It is the time now, and everybody knows 
it, to cut off the nonessentials and appropriate only for the 
necessities. 

“When our people are out of work, with no immediate show 
of improvement, at a time of reduction of small but necessary 
incomes, the citizens of Massachusetts have a right not merely 
to call for and expect, but to demand, a reduction in taxes in- 
stead of an increase, a conservation of financial resources and 
not an extension of obligations. 

“At a time when the mother is obliged with her weary fingers 
to patch the clothing of the children, our Goyernment must not 
force higher taxes and increased rents upon the father. 


ECONOMY IMPERATIVE, 


“Tn times like these the public servant should not be extolled 
for practicing public economy, but rather be morally condemned 
and politically ostracized if he doesn’t. 

“The national Democratic Party has in the last two years 
shown a brazen disregard for many of the pledges of its Balti- 
more platform. Minor violations may be passed over, but of 
some we must take notice. 

“They declared: 

“We denounce the profligate waste of the money wrung from the peo- 
ple by oppressive taxation through the lavish appropriations of the 
recent Republican Congresses, which have kept taxes high and reduced 
the purchasing power of the people's toll. We demand a return to that 
simplicity and economy which befits a democratic government, and a 
reduction in the number of useless offices, the salaries of which drain 
the substance of the people. 

“Tn the light of this year’s record of unprecedented extrava- 
gances, passed and proposed, we commend the Democratic Party 
to the tender mercies of an all-wise Providence. 

“An illustration of the extravagance and sectionalism of this 
administration is the pending bill before Congress for the de- 
velopment of rivers and harbers. The bill as passed by the 
Democratic House and as submitted by the Democratic Senate 
committee was not only one of the most lavish on record, but 
also the richest in hog product. Patriotic Republican Sen- 
ators by arousing public indignation successfully attacked this 
proposed extravagance and so forced the Democrats to cut off 
practically two-thirds of their expected appropriation. 

“This Democratic bill even provides for digging a well to 
make one Texas river navigable. The tremendous commerce of 
the rivers and harbors of New England was given scant at- 
tention. Alabama, Mississippi, and Florida were each to be 
given an appropriation almost equal to the whole amount pro- 
posed for New England. In a word, it was a comprehensive 
scheme of southern Senators and Congressmen to grab for their 
own. As one distinguished public man has said, its purpose 
was to irrigate rivers in the South. 

BROKEN DEMOCRATIC PLEDGES, 


“Their solemn declaration defending the integrity of the civil 
service seemed to ring true, yet every important act of this 
Congress has carried wholesale raid on the merit system, begin- 
ning with the income-tax collectors and continuing along the 
line to assistant postmasters. 

“We belleve 

“They declared at Baltimore— 


“in the preservation and maintenance in their full strength and 
integrity of the three coordinate branches of the Federal Government— 
the executive, the legislative, and the judicial—each keeping within its 
ch bounds and not encroaching upon the just powers of either of the 
others. 

“This is evidently the joker in the pack. 

“Time and time again Republicans in both Houses of Con- 
gress have sought information from their Democratic associates 


as to the attitude of the party in power on this or that legisla- 
tion, almost invariably to receive the answer— 

“We don't know; we hayen't been told by the White House yet. 

“There has been no legislative initiative. On the orders of 
the President the Democratic Members of Congress haye been 
corralled in secret caucus and the bars put up. All the cross 
steers have been dehorned, and every one of the herd has been 
trained at the sign of the leader to moo-o-0.’ 

“The Democrats at Baltimore declared their hostility to gag 
rules in Congress. Their purpose, they said, was ‘to give to 
the representatives of the American people freedom of speech 
and of action in advocating, proposing and perfecting remedial 
legislation.’ 

“Their unvarying procedure in actual practice is illustrated 
by their action on the most recent important measure in Con- 
gress, namely, the so-called war-tax bill. In the House of 
Representatives they adopted a rule prohibiting perfecting 
amendments and limiting the time of debate to 420 minutes for 
433 Members. Mark well the living example of the Democratic 
idea of ‘freedom of speech.’ But then it only involyed a mere 
hundred millions of dollars. 

“Not only did the Baltimore platform expressly pledge the 
Democratic Party to support the policy of free tolls for Amer- 
ican coastwise shipping passing through the Panama Canal, but 
furthermore the candidates of that party loudly exploited the 
poliey through their entire campaign in every State of the 

on. 

“The causes of the complete reversal of the present Demo- 
cratic administration and its adoption of full-charge tolls for 
American shipping needs to analysis here; the simple fact of 
their turn about is sufficient to show why the public should 
distrust any pledge they may make. 

LIVING COST STILL UP, 


“The Baltimore platform dangled before the people of the 
United States an assurance of a reduction in the high cost of 
living. During the first year following, to all demands for the 
expected relief their answer was, ‘ Wait, we will soon pass the 
necessary legislation.’ Later on their answer became less assur- 
ing. Further on they floundered and side-stepped, until war was 
declared in Europe, And since that day, from one end of the 
country to the other, they have flippantly pointed to the war as 
the cause of the continued high cost of living. 

“No sensible man will accept such excuse. Every head of a 
household in the United States knows what the high cost of 
living was in July and June and May and April of this year 
and last year and will not be buncoed. 

“Of all their promises and pretensions in the Baltimore plat- 
form, this indeed was the extra blank card in the deck. 

“Tt has for some years been the fad to get after business 
methods through legislation. Without doubt there was reason 
for the initial steps in this direction, but in the process of time 
legislation has been sought and passed covering one grievance 
or another, real or imaginary, until now it almost seems as if the 
purpose were to make it impossible for commercial enterprises, 
already injured or paralyzed by other causes, to pick up their 
broken threads and go on. 

“Methods of production, distribution, and selling, on which 
many concerns have been built up and carried on with little 
ecplaint from anybody are to be rendered inoperative. The 
effort now does not seem to be alone to correct real abuses, but 
even to stir up tmaginary troubles for purely political capital. 

“I can sum up the situation no better than by a quotation 
from a recent utterance on the subject by Hon James R. Mann, 
Republican leader in the National House of Representatives: 

“Tet us take the restraining hand of government off proper business 
enterprise and tell our people to go out and get the trans and that we 
will bless them for it, instead of awarding threats of penitentiary 
sentences. 

“Fortunately for the American people, just at this time when 
political follies can receive their deserts, the Democratic Party 
has unhappily advertised itself to the voters of the United 
States by proposing an enormous tax, the direct and inevitable 
result of their two years of absolute direction and control of 
national legislation. i 

“They can not longer escape the consequences of their Under- 
wood tariff law, their commercial legislation, and there all- 
around extravagance, all component parts of their administra- 
tive incapacity. 

“At the present hour they are trying to force through the 
Congress of the United States a long string of new taxes, which 
they slyly call a war tax, but which might more properly 
be called a folly tax. They seek to raise by special forms of 
taxation similar to those which paid for the whole Spanish War 
more than $100,000,000 in one year, of which Massachusetts 
people will pay upward of three and a half millions, and they 
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would have us believe that it is necessary because of reduced 
revenue owing to the European war. 
‘ LOW TARIFF A FAILURE. 

“While operations of their tariff law vastly increased our 
purchase of goods from abroad up to the beginning of the 
European war, its lowered duties failed to produce sufficient 
revenue to run the Government for the same period. Not only 
did we lose all the benefits of production, but meanwhile the 
Government was losing the revenue. 

“ Now, when they have brought an industrial depression on 
the country, have rendered constructive and productive enter- 
prises unprofitable or worse, and have cursed willing hands with 
idleness, they boldly and unfeelingly deny the condition and 
proceed to add to the already existing burdens a great special 
tax to pay for the folly of their legislative indiscretions. 

“Oh, None so blind as those who will not see!“ 

They could get along without this new tax imposition if they 
would, The way has been pointed out to them. But the Presi- 
dent has ordered the passage of the bill, so push it along they 
must. 

“Economy interests them not; extravagance delights. The 
President asked Congress to make appropriations this year 
which in amount are a hundred million dollars more than Presi- 
dent Taft had asked. Their own chairman of the Committee on 
Appropriations, Mr. Frrzerrarp, of New York, has characterized 
their expenditure of publie money ‘a horrible mess.’ 

“With one single and inconspicuous example each annual 
supply bill passed in this administration has been the largest 
one of its class on record, and the total has exceeded the cor- 
responding Republican appropriations by more than $100,000,000 
for a year. 

“Tn one conspicuous case, for which we are thankful, namely, 
the rivers and harbors bill, public indignation has forced them 
to drop the modest sum of $33,000,000, an amount equal to one- 
third of what they thus far admit they propose to raise by what 
they call a war tax. 

DIGGING HOLE DEEPER. 

“From the standpoint of political expediency, of legislative 
eapacity, of intelligent administration of the Nation’s business, 
the Democrats are in a hole. Their idea of salvation seems to 
rest in digging a bigger hole. 

“Tmportant as other issues are, for all practieal purposes the 
tariff is the one living issue in the coming campaign. Demo- 
cratic tinkering with the tariff is alone responsible for the eco- 
nomie woes which are oppressing us to-day. 

“Tt is the Democratic theory that a tariff should be imposed 
on imports to as small a degree as possible, in order that people 
may buy their supplies at the lowest possible cost, regardless of 
how and where they ean earn money to make their purchases. 

“ Republicans believe in levying protective duties upon imports 
sufficient to represent the difference in the productive cost of 
goods here and elsewhere, not with a view to enabling us to pur- 
chase goods at the lowest price in the open markets of the 
world, but rather to provide opportunity for our people to earn 
enough money to buy what they need. 

“Tn other words, Democracy says, ‘Get goods at the cheapest 
possible prices and get money to pay for them if you can.’ 

“Republicanism says, ‘Provide the opportunity to earn 
enough money with which to buy at American prices, for each 
citizen to pay his share of public expenses, and to lay away a bit 
now and then for a rainy day.’ 

“This administration, in order to save a few paltry dollars, 
has eyen been willing to buy bunting for the flags of our Navy 
from foreign manufacturers. 

“The Democrats have always insisted that the United States 
need not fear foreign competition because American workers 
individually produce more than foreign workmen. Until re- 
cently such did seem to be the case, but more lately the foreign 
manufacturer has been buying American machinery until now 
foreign workmen are producing as much man for man as work- 
men here. Worse yet, they have copied our machinery, in some 
instances they have improved upon it, and are now offering it 
in this country for less than our prices for the same machines. 

“The Democratic idea of the tariff is a mere academic propo- 
sition and when tried has always failed. 

“The Republican policy is the resultant of hard-headed, suc- 
cessful experience, 

“The test of the pudding is in the eating. We had been joy- 
ously eating our pudding for 50 years save during one brief but 
disastrous Democratic period. Another Democratic tariff is now 
in force. To-day, on its first anniversary, we are eating crow, 
and the taste of pudding is but a constantly dimming recollec- 
tion. 

“Well, indeed, were the effects of the Underwood bill fore- 
seen by a Democratic Congressman, formerly comptroller of New 


York City, a suecessful business man, who twice said to me in 
the presence of several colleagues during the discussion of that 
bill: ‘No northern business man has any right to be a Democrat 
in national polities,’ 

“Does it seem possible that intelligent men, with men’s obli- 
gations, will be willing for another unnecessary moment to put 
faith in the hatchings of the Democratic incubator? 


TIDE NOW TURNED. 


“I do not believe they will. They surely will seize the oppor- 
tunity of the November elections to reestablish the sound funda- 
mentals of prosperity which have been wrecked by the passage 
of tariff legislation directly contrary to the declared belief of a 
majority of the voters of the United States. 

“Under the present Underwood tariff law we have seen for 
the first time in 20 years, for the first time since the soup-house 
period of 1894, a balance of trade against the United States. 

“ During the 20 years up to 1914 the balance of foreign trade 
in our favor was enormous, running around half a billion dollars 
a year. Since the Underwood tariff law was passed, and under 
the benign guidance of a Democratic administration, our imports 
have been inereasing and our exports have been decreasing, until 
April of this year, when we at last bought more than we sold, 
and we have so continued ever since. 

“Tn the first seven months of this year, right up to the begin- 
ning of the war now being waged, our 
imports had increased and our exports had decreased, compared 
with the year before, to a total value of a quarter of a billion of 
dollars. This means that a quarter of a billion of dollars of 
production and work has been lost to the United States, and that 
all the benefits of such have gone to foreign producers, to sup- 
port foreign people and maintain foreign institutions. 

“Will not one of the numerous Democratic tabulators and ex- 
pounders of hitherto undiscovered facts kindly point out the 
advantage accruing to the people of the United States under 
this system? 

“Democratic leaders are trying hard, oh, so hard, to divert 
attention from the mess they have made, by proclaiming loudly 
that there are no hard times; that the record of unemployed 
is alla myth; that the industrial depression is ‘ all in your eye.’ 
They reject the keen words of a preceding Democratic President, 
who said, ‘A condition, and not a theory, confronts us.’ It’s 
psychological, they say. £ 

“They say that only the rich, only the money-grabbers, only 
the predatory interests which control the heartbeats of common 
men can discover any misfortune among our people. 

“What has this administration to say to the fact. that in this 
city of Worcester in the early summer of this year T00 men were 
clamoring at T o'clock one morning for jobs when 50 men were 
wanted to dig a cellar? 

“What has this administration to say of the report by the 
State employment bureau in Boston, that on one day last winter 
it had 2,960 applicants and only 86 jobs, and that labor condi- 
tions have been the worst in years? 

“ What has this administration to say of the official statement 
of the International Molders’ Union of America, published on 
page 654 of the August, 1914, number of their official magazine, 
the International Molders’ Journal, namely, that 76,262 ‘ out-of- 
work stamps, which means remission of dues, were issued to 
its members in the first six months of this year, which is 19,047 
more than were issued in the whole 12 months of 1913? 

„What has this administration to say of the determination of 
the labor unions of New York City in the early summer to aban- 
don for this year their annual Labor Day parade, in order to 
give the funds to the unemployed? 

“ Two years ago ours was a highly prosperous country. Posi- 
tions of employment were seeking people to fill them. Well- 
provided men, women, and children attested our thrift and 
abundance. To-day we are without business. The unemployed 
are on every hand. Incomes have greatly diminished and in 
many instances have disappeared. People vainly seek work. 
The unemployed signalize our depressed condition and the 
finger of want has long since pointed only to the gaping maw. 
of uncertainty and lost confidence. 

“No need to seek the cause. A Democratic administration 
has meanwhile been pouring forth its sweet-smelling but none 
the less asphyxiating gases over all our commercial life. 

“Tt would be easy indeed to continue this gruesome recital of 
destructive legislation and its fearful results in the short period 
of 18 months. I have pointed out enough to establish cause and 


effect. 
G. 0. P. STANDARD. 


“ What have we to say for the Republican Party, to tell the 
voter why confidence should be reestablished in the Republican 
Party and power again placed in our hands? 
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“We are a party which believes that the strong hand of the 
United States should be above our citizens in foreign lands as 
in benediction in time of peace and protection in time of storm. 

“We are a constructive party. We haye never broken down 
our institutions. We are a party which belleves in the welfare 
of our own country and of all who are of us by birth or adop- 
tion. We are a party which frankly believes in fostering our 
home industries even at the expense of industries abroad. 

“We are interested in having the wheels of industry in the 
United States turn merrily and regularly and profitably. 

“We want every laborer within our borders to have constant 
employment at a liberal wage. 

“We want every man in the United States who has ingenuity 
or capital to be encouraged in working out and developing 
original ideas, in increasing production, and in extending our 
national business. 

“We want the United States to kill off the forces of depres- 
sion and of deadening repression and to lead the world in 
ambition, in energy, and in pioneering, fearless, buoyant prog- 
ress. 

“ What better place than in this hall to lay the foundation for 
the unity of all Republican brothers? 

“ Here have been held conyentions of united Republicans in 
the stormy period of the sixties. On the side walls of this hall 
are the faces of Republicans—Andrews, Wilson, and Garfield— 
in whose eyes I now see expressions of hope and confidence that 
a united Republican Party will at once come to its own and 
again be responsible for the welfare of our people. 

“Tn addition to the inspirations from these great accomplish- 
ments of Republicans we are all under the spell of those who in 
their time and since have been the supreme examples of all 
that is great in the life of our Republic—George Washington, 
the Father of his Country, on my left, and on my right Abraham 
Lincoln, the most distinguished of our faith and the most glori- 
ous in his belief in the rights and wisdom of the people. 

“ In such atmosphere in these critical days let us rise to our 
responsibilities and go forth from this historic hall determined 
to do our best for our own, our country, and our God.” 


Review of Our Endeavors to Secure Progressive oe ce 
tion—The Progressive (Washington) ih i a T tive 
Program for Pennsylvania—An Honest Effort Made to 
Carry Out Our Covenants With the People. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ARTHUR R. RUPLEY 


(PROGRESSIVE CONGRESSMAN AT LARGE), 
OF PENNSYLVANIA, 


Is tHe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, October 14, 1914. 


Mr. RUPLEY. Mr. Speaker, under the leave granted to me 
to extend my remarks in the Rrcorp, I include a review of the 
endeavors of the legislative committee of the Washington Party 
to secure progressive legislation in Pennsylvania. 


THe LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM FOR PENNSYLVANIA. 


At the 1913 session of the Pennsylvania Legislature the Pro- 
gressives stood solidly for the following bills, which were de- 
feated by the Penrose combination controlling the senate: 

First. WORKMEN’s COMPENSATION BILL, PREPARED BY THE 
STATE INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS COMMISSION. 

SECOND, CHILD-LABOR BILL, PREPARED BY THE LEGISLATIVE AND 
EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE oF WHat Is Now THE WASHINGTON 
Pany. 

THIRD. MINIMUM-WAGE BILL, PREPARED BY THE LEGISLATIVE 
Sa EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE OF WHAT Is Now THE WASHINGTON 

‘ARTY. 

FOURTH. CORRUPT-PRACTICES BILL, PREPARED BY THE LEGISLA- 
TIVE AND Executive COMMITTEE or WHat Is Now THE WASH- 
INGTON PARTY. 

FIFTH. AMENDMENTS TO ELECTION LAWS, PREPARED BY THE 
LEGISLATIVE AND EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE or WHAT Is Now THE 
WASHINGTON Party. 

Progressives in the State are still united in their deter- 
mination to work unceasingly for the passage of these laws. 
All of these bills are essential to the welfare and happiness of 
our people. They were all passed by the house of representa- 
bales we they were all defeated by the Penrose machine in 

e Senate. 


FIRST. WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION. 

Compensation laws are now in force in Europe, in England 
and her colonies, and in 22 of our States. Had the bill de- 
feated by the senate in 1913 become law, it would have given 

(a) To those dependent on a workman killed at his employ- 
ment compensation varying according to the wages which he had 
been earning and the age or relationship of his dependents. 
For example, a widow without children would have received one- 
quarter of the previous wages of the deceased; a widow with 
five children under 16 would have received 60 per cent of the 
wages. The widow's compensation would have continued for 
six years or until remarriage; that of the children until they 
attained the age of 16. 

(b) To a workman totally disabled for less than six years 
by injury at his employment, half wages; if totally disabled 
for more than six years, he would have received one-half wages 
for six years and 40 per cent thereafter. 

(c) To a workman partially disabled at his employment, one- 
half the difference between his wages at the time of the injury 
and the wages he could make thereafter. 

In order to make absolutely certain the payment to the work- 
man or his family of the compensation granted an act should 
be passed requiring the employer to insure. Under proper regu- 
lations the employer should have his choice between State in- 
ar and insurance in private companies, mutual or other- 
wise. 

State insurance would give to the employer insurance at cost. 

The insurance rates in private companies under the act pro- 
posed in 1913 would not have exceeded, including hazardous 
industries, 2 per cent of the pay roll; for domestic employment 
and nonhazardous industries the rate would haye been about 
1 per cent. 

SECOND. CHILD LABOR. 


The bill defeated by the Penrose machine in the 1913 session 
of the senate would have prohibited the employment of children 
under 16 for more than 8 hours a day or 48 hours a week, and 
before 7 o'clock in the morning or after 6 o’clock in the evening. 
It would also have prohibited the employment of minors in the 
messenger service after 8 o’clock in the evening. 

Our present child-labor laws are a disgrace to the State. They 
permit all children over 14 and under 16 to work 10 hours a day. 
Girls under 16 may lawfully be employed 54 hours a week: 
boys, 58. Our laws still tolerate the night work of little boys 
in glass factories, and permit minors to be employed in the 
messenger service during hours when their work familiarizes 
them with vice in its most revolting form. 

Medical science assures us that it is absolutely injurious to 
children under 16 to work longer than eight hours per day or 
during the nighttime. Therefore many States, including the 
great industrial States of New York, Ohio, Massachusetts, and 
Illinois, haye limited child employment to eight hours, and not 
one great industrial State permits children to work at night. 

Pennsylvania is the great child-employing State of the Union. 
We employ as many child workers as New York, Ohio, and 
Illinois combined—twice as many as New York—and yet our 
laws legalize conditions which injure the health and blight 
the development of our future men and women. 

The defeat of the childJabor bill by the Penrose machine 
was a reproach to Pennsylyania. There is no measure so im- 
portant to the future of the State as this one. More than any- 
thing else we need a race of strong men and women. We can 
not afford to overstrain little children at the critical age of 
their development. 

THIRD, MIXIMUM WAGE. 


We must have a minimum wage law for women. A business 
which utilizes the full working time of a woman of fair ability 
should pay her at least a living wage. Every investigation has 
shown that the wages of large numbers of working women will 
not support them in reasonable health and comfort. A large 
majority of the working women in Pennsylvania earn less than 
$800 per year, or an average of $5.75 per week, while it is im- 
possible to support life in reasonable health in a city like Phila- 
delphia on less than $7.80 a week, or in a city like Lancaster 
on less than $6.75. 

The bill defeated in the 1913 senate would have established 
a commission to fix the minimum wage for a full day’s work 
in the different industries in which women work. The com- 
mission would have fixed a wage rate for work measured by 
time or piece, so that this law would have become the best 
weapon with which to combat the evils of the sweatshop. 

We belieye in prosperity, but we must remember that pros- 
perity depends not only upon a large material production, but 
also on an equitable distribution of wealth among those who 
contribute to its creation. 
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FOURTH. CORRUPT PRACTICES. 

The corrupt practices act, defeated by the Penrose machine in 
1913, would have limited the amount of money which candidates 
or their friends might spend in primary or election campaigns. 
For example, a candidate for governor would have been for- 
bidden to spend more than $10,000; a candidate for senator, 
more than $1,000. The law was so framed as to make evasion 
by the formation of “ protective unions,” or otherwise, virtually 
impossible. It also included provisions for the publication by 
the State of an official voter’s pamphlet, a copy of which would 
have been mailed to every registered voter two weeks before 
election. Not only would this pamphlet haye permitted every 
candidate for office to bring his appeal directly home to the 
yoters, but it would also have given any person objecting to 
the nomination or election of a candidate an opportunity to 
state his objections and have them presented to every voter 
not merely those who subscribe for a particular partisan news- 
paper. The expense of issuing the pamphlet would have been 
borne in part by the respective candidates. 

Such a law would be a great step toward clean politics, and 
the Washington Party heartily indorses it. 

FIFTH. AMENDMENTS TO ELECTION LAWS. 

One of the amendments to the election laws defeated by the 
Penrose machine in 1913 would have made it impossible to 
“ assist” a voter unless physically incapable of seeing or mark- 
ing his ballot. Other changes would have made violations of 
the election laws felonies punishable by imprisonment. These 
provisions are essential to the conduct of honest elections. 

PART OF A NEW PROGRAM. 

The Washington Party favors the prompt repeal of the pri- 
mary enrollment law passed by the Penrose machine in 1913, 
and the passage of a nonpartisan ballot law for all local officers. 

LOCAL OPTION. 

The Washington Party believes firmly in home rule in local 
government, and we therefore earnestly favor a local-option law, 
with the county as the unit, to permit the people of each locality 
to decide whether the sale of liquor shall be licensed in their 
community. The saloon is an economic and social evil. It is a 
dead weight; a chain about our necks in the struggle toward 
better things. 

The Washington Party favors local option rather than prohibi- 
tion, because prohibitory laws are effective only when they have 
behind them a definite public sentiment. Local option will give 
every community the right to decide for itself whether to per- 
mit the sale of liquor, and the community which votes against 
liquor will see that its law is enforced. 

PUBLIC UTILITIES. 

The public-service commission measure which passed the 
house at the 1913 legislature was a good measure. The Pen- 
rose machine in the senate adopted without any consideration 
every amendment suggested by the public-service corporations, 
and succeeded in having many of these amendments incor- 
porated into the bill as finally passed. The present act should 
be promptly restored to the form in which it originally passed 
the house. In particular among other amendments, the follow- 
ing should be adopted: 

First. The commission should be given the right to regulate 
joint rates aud joint routes for street railways exclusively en- 
gaged in passenger traffic. This power is now denied by pro- 
visos to article 5, section 8, and article 3, section 1 (s). 

Second. The commission should be given power to supervise 
the right of existing companies to build branch lines or ex- 
tensions. At present any company may procure <u exclusive 
right to build an extension or branch line over particular 
streets by filing with the recorder of deeds of the particular 
county and the secretary of the Commonwealth a resolution 
indicating its intention to build the extension or branch line 
(act of 1889, as amended June 9, 1901, P. L., 514). Accordingly, 
any utility can easily prevent other companies from building 
branch lines or extensions even though it has no bona fide 
intention of ever building them itself. 

Third. The commission shonld be given the right to compel 
the joint use of facilities, especially terminal facilities. There 
is no reason why the first utility in the field should have an 
exclusive right to the use of the only convenient terminal street 
or site in a town or city. 

Fourth. Under the act as amended in the Senate a munici- 
pality can not operate its own public utilities unless (a) the 
existing utilities are willing to sell their plants to the munici- 
pality or (b) the State commission believes that there is need 
for additional service, and grants to the municipality permis- 
sion to erect additional plants. This is vicious. Municipalities 
should always have the right, if they choose, to operate their 
own public utilities. Whether municipal ownership is wise or 
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unwise depends on local conditions, but any municipality which 
desires to operate its own utilities should certainly have the 
an to do so, on buying out existing plants at a fair appraise- 
ment. ' 

Fifth. Public-service companies may always charge a “ rea- 
sonable rate” for the services rendered. This means the legal 
rate of interest on the capital actually invested. Under the 
Pennsylvania act, as amended by the senate, the value of the 
franchise granted by the State may be included in the elements 
considered in computing reasonable rates. In other words, the 
people may be made to pay interest on the monopolistic privi- 
lege they have granted. This is obviously unfair to the publie 
and should be corrected. 

PENSION LAW, 

The Washington Party believes that the State should provide 
for the emergency men of 1863, who went to the defense of the 
State and the Nation at the call of the governor during the 
Civil War, who are not pensionable under the Federal laws. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH W. MOSS, 


OF INDIANA, 
In tHe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, October 14, 1914. 


Mr. MOSS of Indiana. Mr. Speaker, under the leave granted 
to me to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I include a speech 
made by Representative Morrison, of Indiana, before the con- 
vention that nominated him for Congress. 

> SPEECH OF REPRESENTATIVE MORRISON. 

Mr. Morrison. Mr. Chairman, representatives of the eight 
counties of the ninth congressional district, ladies and gen- 
tlemen, six years ago yesterday, in the city of Kokomo, the 
Democracy of the ninth district gave to me my first nomina- 
tion. No Democrat had ever been elected from the district, 
although strong men had been nominated and had made aggres- 
sive and effective campaigns. Defeat did not mean that they 
did not deserve to win. It only meant that success was not yet 
possible. 

It soon became manifest that the Democrats and Independent 
Republicans of the district desired my election and had set 
themselves to the task of its accomplishment. They only asked 
of me that I give my full time and energy to the campaign. 
This I resolved to do. After the day of the convention I 
accepted no further professional employments. After the elec- 
tion I withdrew from such as I had accepted before the con- 
vention. I have, therefore, given all of my time for six years 
t. the work of the three campaigns in which I have sought elec- 
tion as your Representative in the Congress of the United 
States and to the study and performance of the duties of the 
office. 

I had learned before the time of my first nomination that 
candidates do not elect themselves, nor does the question of 
their election depend upon the work they do in carrying on the 
activities of the campaign. The most that a candidate can do 
is to assume such an attitude toward public questions as will 
not put his friends on the defensive, but will leave them free 
to make all their energy effective in the affirmative features of 
the plan of campaign. Fortunately, the time had just come, in 
1908, when it was possible for a candidate to accept a Demo- 
cratic nomination, declare freely and frankly his attitude toward 
the questions then uppermost in the public mind, fairly meet 
the desires of the delegates that nominated him, and yet be in 
substantial harmony with the personal convictions of practi- 
cally all of the voters of the district who were affiliated with 
other political parties. 

For the success with which my friends have three times pre- 
sented my candidacy to the voters of the district, I neither de- 
serve nor claim credit. No other candidate for public office 
ever received such loyal and unselfish support before the election 
nor such disinterested and helpful suggestions and cooperation 
after election. Those who approved have praised without stint 
and those who have differed with me have judged with leniency 
and given to me the benefit of every favorable presumption. 
It is often said that a man in public life sees the weaker side 
of human nature and is sure to lose faith in his fellows. I have 
but limited knowledge of conditions as they existed prior to 
April 22, 1908, but the six yenrs that have passed since then 
haye revealed to me the nobler side of the men of the ninth 
district of Indiana and have given to me a firmer faith in my 
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Fellow men, together with a higher hope for the continued ad- 
vancement of genuine reforms and for the essential integrity 
and stability of free institutions. My immediate predecessor 
was accustomed to say that there is not among all the con- 
gressional districts of the Republic another one that is the equal 
of the ninth district of Indiana, measured by all the elements of 
agricultural, manufacturing, industrial, fmancial, and commer- 
cial advantages and yalues. His statement was and is literally 
true. I add to his words the further statement that there is no 
other district in which the activities of political parties are so 
nearly free from just censure. 

To be permitted to represent a constituency in the House of 
Representatives of the Congress of the United States is a 
privilege for which any right-minded man must be grateful, 
To be permitted to represent the district that excels them all 
in the elements that go to make a community great and pros- 
perous, an inviting place in which to earn a living, and an ideal 
place in which to live—this constitutes a privilege for which one 
must have a sense of gratitude beyond the power of words to 
express. , 

For the honors which the people of the ninth district have 
conferred upon me I owe a debt of gratitude that I can never 
hope to repay, and have a sense of gratitude that is keen, deep, 
and abiding. 

For the ungrudging favors which the Democrats of the dis- 
trict have showered upon me I have expressed many times my 
unbounded thanks. For the great honor of this day's nomina- 
tion I can only say out of an overflowing heart that I thank you 
one and all, and pledge to you an earnest, honest effort to 
become more nearly worthy of the favors you have so gener- 
ously bestowed. 

In the campaign of 1908, both of the great political parties 
were pledged to revise the tariff downward. The people chose 
the Republican Party as their agent to accomplish the work. 
The result was the Payne-Aldrich tariff law. Of the more than 
4,000 items of the Dingley tariff law the greater number were 
reenacted without change. Some items were given higher rates 
and others were given lower rates. When the new law was 
approved by the President, experts began to calculate the in- 
creases and decreases in the rates. The Republican experts 
reached the conclusion that the average of the rates was slightly 
lower, and the Democratic experts reached the conclusion that 
the average of the rates was slightly higher than in the Ding- 
ley law. 

In the campaign of 1912, the Republican Party asserted that 
it had revised the tariff downward, and the Democratic Party 
promised that it would revise the tariff downward. The Re- 
publicans asserted that a revision of the tariff by Democrats 
would bring industrial stagnation and disaster, with falling 
prices and decreasing values. They had really come to believe 
that the prosperity of this most favored land under the sun 
rests on the narrow and insecure foundation of the custom- 
house. It was our contention that our prosperity rests upon the 
broader and more permanent foundation of our unequaled 
wealth of natural resources, together with the inventive genius, 
integrity, industry, and frugality of 100,000,000 Americans. 

The Democratic Party was chosen to do the work in which 
the people believed that the Republican Party had failed. The 
result was the Underwood tariff law. 

The panic that was prophesied did not come. The business 
of the country anticipated that the Democratic Congress and 
President would do substantially what was done and adjusted 
itself to the new law before it went upon the statute books. 

No tariff law ever completely satisfied even those who wrote 
it. Every thoughtful man is sure to disapprove portions of any 
tariff law that is passed. He would prefer that some rates be in- 
creased and others decreased. The manufacturers of the coun- 
try have learned that a high tariff is not necessary to enable 
them to continue in operation. Even the woolen mills, that 
offered such unanswerable evidence that they could not operate 
under lower tariff rates, find the orders coming thick and fast 
and are running full time with the old organization and em- 
ployees. The business of the country found it easy to adjust 
itself to the new law. Capital and labor will no longer hesi- 
tate to work out needed reforms because they fear that a 
change of administration will result in a revision of the tariff 
and that a revision of the tariff will bring industrial disaster. 
The minds of men have been freed from the narrow restrictions 
which baseless fear had cast about them. 

I voted for the Tariff Board. I had talked with manufac- 
turers, who said that an investigation of the facts would show 
that our industries, whatever may have been the situation in 
the past, do not now rest on the customhouse, but, rather, upon 
the Patent Office, upon American inventive genius, upon the 
most improved and efficient machinery in the world, and the 


willingness of American laboring men to adapt themselves to 
new conditions, to use labor-saving machinery, and in every 
way to increase the output of the mills of the country, so long 
as their wages are reasonably increased and the American 
standard of living can be maintained. 

The commission reported on the woolen and cotton schedules. 
The facts which they learned and reported show that the state- 
ments which had been made by the manufacturers above re- 
ferred to were true. It proved that there is no such thing as a 
domestic cost of production and a foreign cost of production— 
the cost of production in the several domestic mills differing as 
widely among themselves as the domestic and foreign mills 
differ from each other. That fact and the fact that our indus- 
trial supremacy rests on our improved machinery and the 
intelligent and sympathetic attitude and action of American 
laboring men expose and set at naught, for this generation at 
least, many economic heresies that had gained considerable 
credence among the advocates of high tariff rates. Many men 
who did not desire a revision of the tariff law approve the 
course of the Democratic Party in working out the manifest 
will of the people. They are patriotic rather than partisan. 
They abide cheerfully the decision of the majority and earnestly 
hope that the fears they so long entertained may prove to haye 
been ill founded. In a broad sense, therefore, the Congress, 
including practically all the Democrats, the larger half of the 
Progressives, and many regular Republicans, have the approval 
of Sg people npon the Underwood tariff law for which they 
vot 

For many years the people of this country have believed that 
new legislation should be adopted to give our currency the 
element of elasticity which it so greatly needed. For more than 
half a century the House Committee on Banking and Currency 
has been unable to draft a reform measure on which the mem- 
bers of the committee could agree long enough to report it to 
the House for consideration and action. 

The Monetary Commission, of which ex-Senator Aldrich 
was the chairman, was appointed to investigate the entire 
monetary and currency question, and to report its findings and 
recommendations to the Congress. It did much effective work 
and produced or compiled for American students of the cur- 
rency question a library of unprecedented scope and value 
among our public documents. It prepared and tendered to the 
public the Aldrich currency bill. The public read the bill and 
rejected it. It appeared to many that the commission had ex- 
pended public money to no purpose. Such, however, was not 
the case. The people of the country had studied the question 
as never before. They desired legislation that would be 
genuinely constructive and remedial. When President Wilson 
came to the White House he found all conditions favorable to 
the consideration of the currency question and the preparation 
and enactment of a new law that would bring into our cur- 
rency system the elements which all students of finance had 
agreed upon as vital. The President put the force of his 
wonderfully clear intellect and his immense popularity behind 
the movement. The committees of the House and Senate gave 
to their duties the most patient, persistent, and efficient labor. 
The bill was made a party measure only in a limited sense. It 
was in reality the product of the joint study and labors of 
men of all political parties. In both Houses it received the votes 
of practically all Democrats, but it received also the votes of 
so large a portion of the Republicans and Progressives as to 
rob the law of every semblance of partisanship, 

The people of the country, including the bankers, regardless 
of their attitude toward the measure while it was a pending 
bill, have accepted the new law in a patriotic spirit. They all 
desire it to be a great success. They are all earnestly en- 
deavoring to make it so. No one would now willingly make our 
currency system a political issue. It is the universal hope that 
the new law may be the basis of our currency system for many 
years, subject only to such slight amendments as time and 
experience may suggest. 

No Federal law can set at naught the laws of mathematics 
nor stop the operation of the law of cause and effect. In the 
future, as in the past, the man who spends more than he makes 
will become bankrupt. The man who tries to live by his wits 
and to eat his bread in the sweat of the faces of other men wili 
come to grief. The man who takes the hazard of speculative 
transactions will be in constant danger of financial disaster. 
These are evils for which Congress can furnish no remedy. 

The new currency law is intended to vitalize the credit of 
the country, to make the volume of currency respond to the 
varying needs of business, and to make it unnecessary for a 
solvent banking institution to close its doors or even curtail the 
business activities of its patrons on account of the financial 
disaster that has come to other banks in the hands of dishonest 
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or incompetent. officers. If ihe new law shall safeguard the | be paid by the retail purchaser. He frankly admitted that it 


honest and prevent disaster to the industrious and competent it 
will prove to be cne of the most beneficial measures enacted in 
this generation. 

Time would fail me to speak of all the reforms that have been 
accomplished in recent years. In less than three years the 
Constitution of the United States has been twice amended, once 
to give the Federal Government the power to lexy an income 
tax and again to provide for the election of United States Sen- 
ators by direct vote of the people. 

The rules of the House of Representatives have been so 
amended that the majority of the Members of the House can 
control the action of the House. Prior to March 4, 1911, no bill 
could pass the House against the will of the then Speaker, the 


| 


could not affect retail prices, but insisted that it would en- 
courage the owners of the ships. 

It is said that “we” paid for the canal and ought not to 
charge tolls to “our own” vessels. The expense of the canal 
was paid, and is to be paid, by 100,000,000 of American citizens, 
und they will be taxed to maintain and operate it. 

The vessels belong to a very few rich men, firms, and corpo- 
rations. The “we” who pay the taxes are not identical with 
the “we” who own the ships. There was never a clearer. case 
of special privilege at public expense. 

It is said that exemption or free tolls is not a subsidy out of 
the Public Treasury. 


The canal was estimated to cost $145,000,000. It is known 


then Republican floor leader, and the then chairman of the now that it will cost at least four hundred millions. I fully ex- 


Committee on Appropriations, A few days ago the House passed | pect it to cost five hundred millions. 


the bill that is backed by the President to repeal a statute pro- 
viding for what is commonly referred to as “ free tolls.” The 
Speaker of the House, the Democratic floor leader, the chair- 
man of the Committee on Appropriations, and the chairman of 
the congressional campaign committee all joined in a deter- 
mined fight against the bill, but the majority of the Members of 
the House proceeded to work their will with due deliberation, 
but without unreasonable delay. 

Some one has said that the new rules have only transferred 
autocratic power from the Speaker and floor leader to the Com- 
mittee on Rules. A few weeks ago the Committee on Rules de- 
cided that it would not report a rule for the consideration of a 
resolution to investigate conditions in the mining districts of 
Colorado and Michigan. The Democratic Members of the House 
instructed the committee to report a rule, it obeyed and the in- 
vestigation was ordered by the House. 

So far as the House of Representatives is concerned, power 
has been restored to the representatives of the people, and they 
are able truly to voice the sentiment and vote the will of their 
constituents. 

I do not claim that the new order of things is a partisan 
Democratic victory or achievement. It is true that the reforms 
accomplished received the votes of substantially all Democrats 
and received most of their votes from Democrats, but many Re- 
publicans, insurgents, and Progressives aided by voice and vote. 
The new order is the result of the increased interest of the peo- 
ple in public affairs and an aroused public conscience. 

Just now a great deal is being said of the proposed repeal of 
certain statutory provisions for the exemption of vessels en- 
gaged in our coastwise trade from the payment of tolls to the 
Government for passing them from deep water to deep water 
through the Panama Canal. The exemption or free toll act was 
passed in the summer of 1912 by a Democratic House and a Re- 
publican Senate. The bill to repeal it was introduced the day 
it became a law. 

On March 5, 1914, the President read to the Congress a special 
message urging the repeal of free tolls, on the ground that the 
present law is a mistaken economic policy and is also a violation 
of our Panama Canal treaty with Great Britain, commonly 
called the Hay-Pauncefote treaty. 

On March 31 the repeal bill was passed by the House and is 
now in the hands of a committee of the Senate. 

Several arguments have been urged in support of the policy of 
free tolls. None of them will bear close examination. ; 

It is said that free tolls will tend to encourage and rehabilitate 
our merchant marine. 

The exemption is limited to vessels engaged in our coastwise 
trade. Our coastwise trade has been a legalized monopoly for 
almost a century—more than 99 years. As you will recall, our 
coastwise trade is that traffic by water transportation which 
begins at one port of the United States and ends at another. 
No foreign vessel is permitted to carry freight or passengers 
between any two ports of the United States. No other nation 
has so great a coastwise trade, so many vessels engaged therein, 
or vessels so fine and well equipped. No other American enter- 
prise is more prosperous and profitable. Surely no advocate of 
the general policy of ship subsidy can justify its application 
to the coastwise trade. 

It is urged upon the people living on the west coast, the east 
coast, and the Gulf that they will get the benefit of the exemp- 
tion in the price of the merchandise carried through the canal. 
If that be true, it is the taxation of all the people for the local 
benefit of a few. It is not a sure thing that the people of the 
two coasts will get the benefit. The expert who represented 
the shipowners before the House committee testified to the 
character of the goods to be carried through the canal in coast- 
wise yessels. He gave its value and selling prices. The amount 
of the tolls as fixed by the Government is $1.20 per net ton. 
He was asked to trace the $1.20 per ton ont to the price to 


Shall we ever get back 
the money paid with interest? Everybody thought so when the 
work began. No one thinks so now. I heard Col. Goethals say 
in a public address that the only way to avoid a showing of 
financial loss will be to charge off the entire cost of the canal to 
national defense the day the canal is finished. That means, of 
course, that we can not hope to get back either principal or 
interest. 

On March 31 Hon. Jaxes R. Mann, Republican floor leader, 
said in a speech on the floor of the House that the Government 
will never receive back either principal or interest of the cost 
of the canal. : 

The annual expense of maintenance and operation of the canal 
will be many millions of dollars. The actual cost to the Gov- 
ernment of passing a vessel through the canal will run from 
$1,500 to $4,000. The only possible source of revenue is the 
tolls charged for the Government’s service in passing vessels 
through the canal. 

It is manifest that exemption is as clearly a subsidy out of 
the Public Treasury as the payment therefrom upon proper 
warrant, Surely the taxpayers of the country will not consent 
to be taxed every year to pay expenses rightfully chargeable to 
this rich and powerful monopoly. 

At last the advocates of free toll assert that it will force a 
decrease in railroad rates on the transcontinental railroads. If 
that be true, it but adds to the injustice of the proposition. 
The whole people will pay not less than $500,000,000 to save to 
vessels engaged i, carrying goods from ocean to ocean 8,000 
miles of travel. The tolls as fixed are but the nominal sum of 
$1.20 per net ton. The benefit commercially can hardly reach 
east of the Rocky Mountains or west of the Allegheny Moun- 
tains. The people of the interior can not hope to share in the 
commercial benefits. If the railroads are forced to make lower 
rates, it will affect only such traffic as begins or ends at the 
seaboard. It is a matter of common knowledge that the total 
revenues of the railroads is scarcely equal to their necessary 
current outlay. If less revenue is to be derived from traffic be- 
ginning or ending at the seaboard, more revenue must be de- 
rived from traffic beginning and ending in the interior. They 
ask us to give them the free use of the canal in order to reluce 
freight rates to them and increase the rates which we ourselves 
must pay. 

As an economic proposition free tolls is unwise, unjust, aud 
utterly indefensible. : 

The defenders of ship subsidy have attempted to raise the 
issue of alleged cowardice and unpatriotic surrender of Ameri- 
can rights to foreign nations. 

Special privilege appears in many forms, but it is always 
actuated by the same spirit and uses the same methods. It 
holds allegiance to no political party, although it seeks to con- 
trol them all. It is true to no country, although it seeks to 
plunder them all. It attempts to coerce the party in power by 
threatening to cast it out. It seeks to control the party that is 
out by promising to restore it to power. It always masquerades 
in the garb of pretended patriotism and with much pomp and 
ceremony wraps itself about with the flag of the country in 
which it is operating whenever it is preparing to plunge its arm 
into the Public Treasury. 

The present controversy, so far as the treaty is concerned, 
grows out of the fact that the President and Secretary of State 
find themselves charged with the duty of carrying into effect 
the following provision of the Hay-Pauncefote treaty. which 
President McKinley began to negotiate, but which was com- 
pleted, ratified, and proclaimed under President Roosevelt: 

The canal shall be free and open to the vessels of commerce and of 
war of all nations observing these rules, on terms of entire equality, so 
that there shall be no discrimination against any such nation or its 
citizens or subjects in respect of the conditions or charges of traffic or 


otherwise. Such conditions and charges of traffic shall be just and 
equitable. 
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The language of the treaty gives no support to the contention 
of those who seek to exempt from its provisions the vessels en- 
gaged in our coastwise trade. A study of the history of our ne- 
gotiations with Great Britain in relation to the Isthmian Canal 
makes it entirely clear that such exemption is a violation of our 
solemn contract. 

In 1850 the United States and Great Britain entered into the 
Clayton-Bulwer treaty, by which it was agreed that the two 
Governments should jointly build, control, own, and operate a 
canal across the Isthmus. By section 8 of the treaty it was 
agreed that the canal should be open to the citizens and sub- 
jects of the United States and Great Britain upon equal terms, 
and should be open on like terms to the citizens and subjects of 
every other nation. y 

The Clayton-Bulwer treaty remained in force until it was 
superseded by the Hay-Pauncefote treaty, by the express terms 
of which the general principle set forth in said section 8 is car- 
ried forward and continued in full force and effect. 

A Democratic President and Secretary of State are charged 
with.a duty growing out of certain treaties negotiated by Re- 
publican Presidents, Secretaries of State, and ambassadors to 
Great Britain, Not in more than half a century had any Demo- 
crat been officially connected with any of the negotiations be- 
tween the United States and Great Britain which resulted in 
the Hay-Pauncefote treaty. 5 

In 1881 President James A. Garfield initiated negotiations 
with Great Britain for the purpose of procuring a modification 
of its provisions. James G. Blaine was his Secretary of State 
and James Russell Lowell was his ambassador to Great Britain. 
In the instructions given to Ambassador Lowell by Secretary 
Blaine are found these words: 5 

V. vi arrow commerce 
. T manea Eta ee Sead will oe 8 declare 
at the proper time, in conjunction with the Republic on whose soil the 
canal may be located, that the same rights and privileges, the same 
tolls and obligations for the use of the canal, shall apply with abso- 
lute impartiality to the merchant marine of every nation on the globe; 
nnd equally in time of peace the harmless use of the canal shall be 
freely granted to the war vessels of other nations, 

Secretary James G. Blaine made it entirely clear that it was 
the purpose of this Government to continue in force the general 
principle incorporated in section 8 of the Clayton-Bulwer treaty, 
that the same tolls for the use of the canal should “apply with 
absolute impartiality to the merchant marine of every nation on 
the globe.” 

President McKinley reopened negotiations with Great Britain 
for the modification of the Clayton-Bulwer treaty. His Secre- 
tary of State was John Hay and his ambassador to Great 
Britain was Joseph H. Choate. The treaty was almost com- 
pleted in his lifetime, but was not signed, ratified, and pro- 
claimed until President Roosevelt had come into the White 
House. Ex-Secretary of War, ex-Secretary of State, and present 
United States Senator ELIHU Roor was a member of the Cabinet 
of both Presidents and doubtless had much to do with the prepa- 
ration of our present treaty. These are the men who wrote 
into the Hay-Pauncefote treaty the provision requiring our Gov- 
ernment to provide for equal tolls for the vessels of the citizens 
and subjects of all nations. 

It is now claimed that the high officers representing the United 
States did not intend the language of the treaty to include 
vessels engaged in the coastwise trade. Happily, evidence is 
at hand to disprove the assertion. 

On January 4, 1904, President Roosevelt sent to the Congress 
a special message, in which he used these words: 

Under the Hay-Pauncefote treaty it was explicitly provided that the 
United States should control, police, and protect the canal which was to 
be built, keeping it open for the vessels of all nations on eguas terms. 
The United States thus assumes the 3 of guarantor of the canal 
and of its peaceful use by all the world. 

The next day, January 5, 1904, Secretary Hay signed a note 
giving expression to his views. In it are these words: 

The Clayton-Bulwer treaty was conceived to form an obstacle, and 
the British Government therefore agreed to abrogate it, the United 
States only promising in return to protect the canal and keep it open 
on equal terms te all nations in accordance with our traditional policy. 

Erruv Roor asserts, on his responsibility as a Senator of the 
United States, that all parties to the negotiations intended to 
make the provision for equal tolls apply to our coastwise trade. 
As a lawyer—and he is one of the greatest lawyers of his gen- 
eration—he considers that the language of the treaty is not 
open to any other construction. 

A few days ago Hon. Porter J. McCumsBer, United States 
Senator from North Dakota, wrote a letter to ex-Ambassador 
Joseph H. Choate asking certain questions in relation to the 
Hay-Pauncefote treaty. On March 31, 1914, Mr. Choate wrote 
a letter to Senator McCumsper in which these words occur: 

8 East SIXTY-THIRD STREET, March 31, 1914. 

DEAR Senator McCumber: I have your letter of March 25, in which 


you ask me to answer two questions in regard to the negotiation of 
the Hay-Pauncefote treaty of 1901: = i 


First. Was it understood by the State Departments of the two coun- 
tries that the words “vessels of commerce and war of all nations” 
included our own yessels? : 

Second. Was it understood that these words also included our own 
vessels engaged in the coastwise trade? 

I answer both of these questions most emphatically in the afirma- 
tive. The phrase quoted—vessels of commerce and war of all nations— 
certainly included our own vessels, and was so understood by our own 
State Department and by the foreign office of Great Britain. It was 
understood by the same parties that these words also included our own 
vessels engaged in the coastwise trade. 

On March 31 the Republican floor leader in the House of 
Representatives declared in an address to the House that the 
proposition to establish equal tolls for the merchant vessels of 
all nations is a cowardly surrender of American rights in our own 
canal. If his statement is to be taken seriously, it imputes lack 
of courage and patriotism to every Republican President, Secre- 
tary of State, and ambassador to Great Britain that has ever 
engaged in negotiations with Great Britain in relation to the 
Isthmian Canal. My Republican friends, are you ready to chal- 
lenge the courage and patriotism of Presidents James A. Gar- 
field, William McKinley, and Theodore Roosevelt; of Secretaries 
James G. Blaine, Elihu Root, and John Hay; and of Ambassa- 
dors James Russell Lowell and Joseph H. Choate? If you are, 
ho argument based on our treaties and the history of their 
negotiations would reach your case. If you are not, no argument 
is needed to convince you of the rightness of the present atti- 
tude of President Wilson and Secretary Bryan. 

Democratic advocates of ship subsidy assert that the Balti- 
more platform declared for free tolls and that it should be 
supreme. It did, but it should not be held to be superior to 
our treaty obligations, solemnly entered into and proclaimed to 
all the world. 

The free-tolls bill passed the House before the Baltimore 
convention. Those who opposed the provision did not suspect 
that any attempt was being made to commit the Democratic 
Party to the doctrine of ship subsidy, and did not go before 
the committee on resolutions. Those who favored the Dill 
presented their case to the committee, of which Mr. Bryan 
was a member. The committee had not learned the history of 
the free-tolls amendment. They assumed that it was prepared 
by a Democratic committee and passed by the votes of Demo- 
crats. They felt safe to follow such a leadership. Gov. Wilson 
indulged the same presumptions and advocated free tolls in a 
public address. It appears that no one had called attention to 
the fact that the House committee did not prepare the provision 
for free tolls. It opposed the amendment vigorously, and a 
majority of the votes cast by Democrats were against free tolls. 
The provision was in no sense a Democratic policy and had no 
rightful place in a Democratic platform. 

When Candidate Wilson and Committeeman Bryan became, 
respectively, President and Secretary of State, they found that 
the new administration had inherited from the Taft adminis- 
tration an international controversy with Great Britain on ac- 
count of our statute which charges tolls to the merchant vessels 
which belong to the citizens and subjects of all other nations 
and exempts from the payment of tolls all vessels engaged in 
our coastwise trade. Great Britain was asking our Govern- 
ment to submit the question to arbitration. President Wilson 
and Secretary Bryan gave the entire subject careful investiga- 
tion and consideration. They reached the conclusion that we 
could not safely submit to arbitration a controversy in which 
we had no yalid arguments to submit in support of our con- 
tention. They found themselves in complete accord with all of 
their Republican predecessors. They were compelled to choose 
between the Baltimore platform and their official oaths. They 
chose to keep their oaths inviolate, made public acknowledg- 
ment of their own mistake, and subjected themselves to the 
embarrassment and criticism involved in their adyocacy of the 
pending bill to repeal the provision for free tolls. 

The Democratic floor leader also declared on the floor of 
the House in an address to the House that the action of Presi- 
dent Wilson and Secretary Bryan constitute a cowardly surren- 
der of American rights, 

It takes a big man to admit his own mistakes and undertake 
to correct them. I do not recall in American history a finer 
exhibition of moral courage by public men than that which 
Woodrow Wilson and William J. Bryan have displayed in their 
action and attitude in the matter of free tolls. 

My Democratic friends do you doubt the courage or pa- 
triotism of Woodrow Wilson or William Jennings Bryan? 

President Wilson has not been long in public life, but he has 
been in long enough to win the respect, admiration, and af- 
fectionate regard of the entire country. Mr. Bryan entered 
public life in 1890. Since then he has made the special interests 
his bitter enemies. They have accused him of almost every 
thing else, but I have never heard that they suspected him of 
haying a lack of courage. 
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Those Democrats who desire to discredit President Wilson 
and Mr. Bryan have sought in vain to find an adverse prece- 
dent set by a Democratic Secretary of State. A very promi- 
nent Democrat was advocating free tolls on the floor of the 
House. He recalled that Richard A. Olney, as Secretary of 
State during Mr. Cleveland's second term, became exceedingly 
popular on account of his vigorous and patriotic foreign policy. 
He decided to use Mr. Olney’s popularity to discredit Mr. 
Bryan. He gave to Mr. Olney high and well-merited praise 
and tried to leave the impression that if Mr. Olney were now 
Secretary of State the President could not procure the support 
of his own highest Cabinet officer. He closed by declaring that 
Richard A. Olney was the greatest Secretary of State this 
country has had since Thomas Jefferson. Every Democrat, 
Republican, and Progressive who is seeking to discredit Presi- 
dent Wilson and Secretary Bryan sprang to his feet and cheered 
until the Hall of the House fairly shook. Almost before the 
Speaker had yielded the floor the Hon. Andrew J. Peters, a 
Member of the House from Massachusetts, was recognized. 
He sent a letter to the Clerk’s desk to be read. He stated that 
he had written a letter to his most distinguished consituent 
asking his advice as to the duty of a Member of Congress in 
relation to the bill to repeal free tolls. He desired the House 
to hear the letter he had received in answer to his own. The 
letter referred to the request of Mr. Peters. It then proceeded 
to give it as the opinion of the writer that it is the duty of a 
Member of Congress in the present instance to give to the 
President his cordial support and yote for the repeal of free 
tolls. 

The fact that the letter was from some prominent man made 
the scene one of great interest, but it became dramatic when 
the Clerk had finished the body of the letter and came to the 
name of the writer, for it was none other than the name of 
Richard A. Olney, whose courage and patriotism the enemies of 
President Wilson and Mr. Bryan had so recently certified that 
the echoes of their lusty shouts had scarcely died ont. 

As an economic policy, my friends, the free-tolls proposition 
is utterly indefensible. As a proposition based on patriotism 
and national honor it can not live in the mind of any man a 
single minute after he has learned the whole truth. 

In Indiana there is no politics involved in the controversy. 
When the bill for free tolls passed the House Hon. Edgar D. 
Crumpacker, a Republican, represented the tenth Indiana dis- 
trict. Every vote from the State, Republican and Democrat, 
was cast against free tolls. When the repeal bill came to a vote, 
on March 31, no Democrat changed his vote, and Hon. Joun W. 
Peterson, who now represents the tenth district, voted as his 
predecessor had done. 

Regular Republicans will find it difficult to criticize the 
President and the Secretary of State. Six months ago there 
were just two Republicans in the country the nomination of 
either one of whom for President by the Republican Party 
would have aroused enthusiasm and inspired confidence. There 
was no other Republican whose leadership could have made the 
party a coherent, aggressive, and militant organization. One of 
these two men was ex-Secretary of War, ex-Secretary of State, 
and present United States Senator Etrav Root. He was a 
member of the Cabinet which approved the Hay-Pauncefote 
treaty, and it is probable that he himself is its author. He led 
the fight in the Senate against free tolls and is now leading the 
fight for the repeal of the free-tolls statute. But some weeks 
ago he announced that his physical health was not such as to 
enable him to accept a nomination for the Presidency. His 
self-elimination left to the Republican Party but one man avail- 
able for their national leadership. That one man is none other 
than our own ex-United States Senator and ex-Vice President 
Charles Warren Fairbanks. 

On the evening of May 1, 1913, at St. Louis, he delivered an 
address before the American Peace Congress. His address was 
published in the Indianapolis News of May 2, 1913. In his ad- 
dress he gave a summary of our prior and existing treaties with 
Great Britain in relation to the Panama Canal, together with a 
history of our negotiations in relation to the treaties. He referred 
to the statute exempting vessels engaged in our coastwise trade 
from the payment of tolls, and demonstrated from the provisions 
of the treaty and the negotiations which resulted in its adoption 
and ratification that “free tolls” are a violation of the letter 
and spirit of our solemn international agreement with Great 
Britain for the use and benefit of all the nations of the world. 
Great Britain had suggested that the matter in dispute be re- 
ferred to arbitration. Mr. Fairbanks urged that we eliminate 
the question by our own action, which ean be done only by the 
repeal of the statute providing for free tolls. He favored arbi- 
tration for all real disputes between nations, but he was not 
willing to put another nation “to the trouble of resorting to an 


‘arbitral tribunal to determine a question which has no basis 


either in fact or in good conscience.” If the men now in con- 
trol of the Republican Party shall seek to gain a partisan 
advantage by attacking the present attitude of President Wilson 
and Secretary Bryan, and if they shall ever again face the re- 
sponsibility of a party in power, they will themselves face the 
embarrassment incident to the choice of their official oaths as 
against their ill-advised and unpatriotic platform declarations. 

The name of Col. George W. Goethals, the maker of the Pan- 
ama Canal, has been mentioned in connection with the Repub- 
lican nomination for President. I personally do not expect him 
ever to become a candidate for public office, but many Repub- 
licans have hoped to find in him a nominee for President that 
would bring back into the party organization those who have 
gone into other parties. 

He knows more about the canal than any other living man. 
He made it. He has studied every question in any way related 
to it. The Senate committee in charge of the pending repeal bill 
asked him to give the committee the benefit of his knowledge 
and judgment. His personal presence was required on the Canal 
Zone to hasten the work necessary to be done to prepare for 
passing our vessels of war through the canal. He therefore sent 
to the committee a written statement of his views. Senator 
Smro1ons read his statement to the committee. He discussed 
the several matters involved and closed his statement with the 
following paragraph: 

You will observe that the man who is to be charged with the 
defense, maintenance, and operation of the canal did not so 
much as refer to the arrant nonsense indulged in by those - 
tlemen who assert that Great Britain is seeking to interfere 
with our management and control of the canal. He knew that 
such talk is intended purely for partisan purposes and does not 
1 to be mentioned in a serious discussion of the pending 

After discussing the cost of the ennal and its annual mainte- 
nance, he said: 

To secure this amount through tolls 11 D 
shipping as indicated in report e = 


profit, will demand the ms ge rates the traffic will bear. These rates 
will be independent of tol It follows that exemption from tolls will 
not give cheaper rates from coast to coast to either shipper or receiver, 
but will increase profits to shipping companies. The same is applicable 
to rates from interior points to either coast. Agreements will be made 
between railroads and ships for through rail and water rates, same as at 
present, and rates divided between two interests as per agreement. 

in, exempted tolls will not give lower rates to shipper or receiver. 
Therefore free tolls to vessels = in coastwise trade result in a 
subsidy to a class of — — already fully tected and not in need 
of subsidy. I do not eve in 2 of tolls for coastwise trade. 
first, because this amounts to a subsidy to a class of shipping and will 
benefit stockholders and not shippers; second, because this canal will 
need all revenue it can get to pay its current expenses and indebtedness. 

The most acute situation which the administration faces just 
now is that relating to our unhappy neighbor, the Republic of 
Mexico. Gen. Huerta holds the southern portion of .Mexico 
largely within his power. Other soldiers have more or less con- 
trol over the portion to the north. It seems probable that none 
of them are prompted by a higher motive than that of personal 
aggrandizement, and that every one of them will seek to compel 
intervention by the United States in preference to the success 
of his rivals. 

The President does not desire to use armed forces in dealing 
with this situation, nor does any thoughtful and patriotic 
American citizen. He is exercising almost infinite patience with 
the insolence and recklessness of the usurpers, pretenders, and 
bandits who are oppressing and plundering a helpless people. 
Many men have criticized his delay and inaction; others criti- 
cize his final request for a resolution justifying the use of our 
Army and Navy to compel a wholesome and proper respect for 
our flag, our national sovereignty, our Army and Navy, and the 
rights of our citizens. As to what the future has in store, I 
express no opinion. This I know, that the President will re- 
member that we are a powerful nation dealing with a weak and 
prostrate neighbor; that he will act without malice and only 
after due deliberation; that he will withhold nothing from the 
Congress and the country; and that his supreme purpose shall 
be for Mexico the earliest possible restoration of law and order 
and for us the earliest possible restoration of friendly relations 
with our neighboring Republic on the basis of mutual respect 
and confidence. In the meantime our Government must meet 
the responsibilities that rest upon it and maintain peace with 
honor, if that be possible. If that be impossible, it will be com- 
pelled to resort to force in order to lay the foundation for per- 
manent peace for Mexico, for the United States, and for the 
Western Hemisphere. I trust that those of us who are radical 
will exercise self-control; that those of us who are ultracon- 
servative will be reconciled to the demands of existing condi- 
tions; and that we shall all stand as one man for a national 
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policy that will demonstrate to the world that in our dealings 
with a weak and prostrate people this great Republic has the 
strength of a giant, the courage of a crusader, the sensitive con- 
science of a Christian gentleman, and the tender heart of a 
woman, In no other way can we so truly obey the Pauline 
injunction, given to the Christians who resided in the capital 
city of the Roman Empire, but equally applicable to all men 
aud all nations: 

If it be possible, as much as lieth in you, live peaceably with all men, 


To each convention that has nominated me I have given a 
pledge in substantially the same words. I hold a commission 
to represent this district until March 4, 1915. If I shall be 
elected in November, the period of my public service will be 
extended until March 4, 1917. In any event, my duty to the 
district will remain the same until the end. 

Democrats, Republicans, and Progressives have said to me 
that they only ask one promise, that I will continue to support 
the policies of President Wilson and Secretary Bryan. of 
course I have done that, and of course I shall continue to do 
so. Indeed, I have found that the best way to keep my con- 
yention pledge has been to support the President and his ad- 
ministration. I have also found that the best way to support 
President Wilson and Secretary Bryan has been to keep my Con- 
yention pledge. 

It is in the light of that fact that I feel free to renew the 
pledge I have three times given to the conventions that have 
nominated me and to the people of the district. 

This, then, is my supreme pledge: 

I will give my time, thought, and energy whole-heartedly to 
the study and performance of my official duties; I will seek to 
know and protect your rights; I will endeayor to learn and 
execute your will and to cast a series of yotes that will fairly 
represent the judgment and conscience of the people of the 
ninth district of Indiana. 


The Cotton Situation. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. J. B. THOMPSON, 


OF OKLAHOMA, 


Ix tue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, October 14, 1914. 


Mr. THOMPSON of Oklahoma, Mr. Speaker, I wish to call 
the attention of the House and the high officials of the Nation 
to a condition confronting the cotton growers of the country 
which, if not remedied, and that speedily, will result in financial 
disaster and bankruptcy not alone to the farmers but, as well, 
to those of our fellow citizens engaged in all other kinds of 
business. The cotton farmers of my district and the entire 
cotton-growing section suddenly and without warning are 
brought face to face with a condition for which they are in no 
sense responsible. A war involving the nations of Europe, which 
have heretofore used 58 per cent of our cotton crop, has re- 
sulted in a stagnation of basiness and paralysis of market that 
threatens the prosperity and happiness not alone of the 30,- 
000,000 people who reside in the cotton-growing section but, as 
well, the entire citizenship of our country. This situation, how- 
ever, is but temporary and will last only while the war is in 
progress. As soon as peace is declared and business abroad 
resumes its normal course, the demand for cotton and the prices 
obtainable will inevitably exceed those prevailing in normal 
years. 

Were there adequate means for the storage of the crop, and 
were cotton planting established on a firmer financial basis, the 
crisis would not be so acute. Moreover, the situation is further 
complicated by the inadequate methods of financing the crop 
during the growing period. In the past the bankers in the 
North have not taken a great interest in this matter. They 
have rather left it to the cotton-growing section, where money 
is scarce and high rates of interest prevail. It has been cus- 
tomary for the country merchant or banker to furnish the 
requisite supplies and money attendant upon the production of 
a crop until its harvesting, and for the planter to rely upon the 
quick sale of his cotton to meet his obligations, reimbursing his 
banker or merchant as he sells his crop, the security for such 
loans not being such as would be discounted by the Federal 
reserve banks. 

The condition then confronting the cotton planter at the 
present time is such that if upon the harvesting of his crop he 


is required to meet his pressing obligations, he will be forced 
to sell his cotton at a price in many instances less than it cost 
him to produce it. The result of this will be that the cotton- 
growing section, which has been making such rapid strides in 
economic development in recent years, will suffer an irreparable 
setback, and the cotton-growing industry will dwindle to such 
amounts as will be insufficient to meet our home demands. The 
situation then is most serious. Its gravity can not be over- 
estimated. Bearing in mind that the loss of the European mar- 
ket is but temporary, it is readily seen that what is needed is 
the devising of some means whereby the cotton planters may 
secure relief from their creditors and may be enabled to store 
their crop and reap the benefit of the increased market that the 
close of the war will bring. Private efforts have proven un- 
availing for the proper financing of the crop. It is then im- 
perative that the Federal Government extend aid to the cotton 
growers at this time. 

This calamity broke upon our people without warning, and 
just as they began to gather their cotton. Had it come six 
months earlier or postponed its arrival six months later the 
cotton producers could have taken care of the situation them- 
selves. If a foreign foe had landed on our Gulf coast and 
wrought ruin and devastation in our cotton fields, such ns our 
people are experiencing because they happen to occupy the posi- 
tion of innocent bystanders while the war in Europe goes on, 
every dollar of our resources and the lives of every one of our 
citizens would be forthcoming to stay the ruthless tramp of the 
invader and protect the property of our citizens. ‘The destruc- 
tion being wrought by this foreign war is no less harmful to our 
people because the scene of hostilities is oversea. The need for 
national aid and defense is no less real because the war is con- 
fined to foreign soil. 

It is well that we pause and inquire the cause of the frightful 
condition into which our people will soon be plunged if a remedy 
is not forthcoming. It is very simple and plain to anyone who 
will take the trouble to go over the banking and currency legis- 
lation enacted by the Congress since the establishment of the 
Government. The Congress has never seen fit to recognize the 
scientific and fundamental difference between a system of bank- 
ing and currency adapted to the users of commercial business 
and a system adapted to the needs of agriculture. During the 
consideration of the Owen-Glass bill, which will soon be put in 
operation, and on September 16, 1913, I pointed out that the bill 
failed to care for those of our people engaged in agriculture. 
I then said: 

The enormous excess rate of interest paid by the farmers and pro- 
ducers of the country for the use of money is not because the class of 
security offered by — other industry of our country is safer than the 
security which they offer, but it is because under our banking and cur- 
rency laws the class of security which they can offer for a loan is not 
recognized as a liquid asset. In other words, their business and their 
eon pation would not permit them to borrow money for short time or on 
“the banking and currency bill which we are now considering Is not a 
banking and currency act for the great producing masses of this country. 
It is a banking and currency act for those classes of our citizenship 
engaged in commercial occupations. I believe, as declared in the Demo- 
eratic platform, that the banking and currency act should take care of 
the interests of every class of our citizenship—those engaged in the 
farming industry as well as in commercial and other industrial occu- 
pations. 

Those who are responsible for eliminating from that bill a 
rural-credit system which many of us desired should be written 
into it ought to consider the matter of granting temporary and 
emergency relief to the farmers seriously in the light of the 
failure of the Federal reserve act to respond to, the demands 
created by the present emergency. The requirements of a sys- 
tem of banking and currency which will provide for the neces- ' 
sities of commercial banking are entirely distinct from those 
which will prove adequate for the needs of agricultural credit. 
The commercial bank does business on the funds of its de- 
positors; its obligations are in great part demand obligations, 
and from the very necessity its assets must be liquid assets— 
short-time loans, easily convertible into cash, that the bank 
may be able to pay its depositors at any time demand is made. 
These conditions restrict the commercial bank to short-time 
personal or chattel loans—loans that can be readily and quickly. 
converted into cash in time of stress. Another fact must not 
be lost sight of in this connection, a fact that all know exists. 
During times of financial stress and panics people with money 
horde instead of depositing, and many who have funds on 
deposit become frightened and withdraw them from the bank. 
I have made these observations that we might understand that 
the people are not going to be deceived by a wholesale denuncia- 
tion of the banks of the country. That man little understands 
the intelligence of the American people if he believes they do 
not know at whose door to lay the blame for the present para- 
lyzed condition of the cotton market. 
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They know that Congress is the only body in this country 
that possesses power to coin money and fix the value thereof. 
They know that Congress, by levying a tax of 10 per cent on 
the circulation of State banks, has rendered the States power- 
Tess to provide relief for their citizens in a crisis such as they 
are now experiencing. They know that the National and State 
banks under existing law are unable to furnish them with relief 
without Federal aid. They know that during all the years of 
our national life, extending over a period of more than a cen- 
tury and a quarter, that Congress has failed to enact a system 
of currency and credits adapted to agricultural needs. They 
know that while those engaged in other lines of business have 
been able to secure money at from 4 to 6 per cent for such time 
us they desired, that the farmer has been forced to pay from 12 
to 36 per cent on such short time as inevitably meant the sacri- 
fice of his property. They know that the destruction of half 
the value of the products of their toil would not now be threat- 
ened had this Congress forced the Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee to report a bill establishing a system of rural credits, as 
J inisted last June it should do. Inasmuch, however, as there is 
no permanent system which will care for the present emergency, 
it is the duty of this Congress to provide temporary relief for 
cotton farmers in this hour of their distress. The responsibility 
for the present paralyzed condition of the cotton market rests 
on the Congress by reason of its failure to provide against such 
an emergency, and it is the solemn duty of Congress to see that 
Toss is not sustained by those who are the innocent victims of 
its negligence. 

The plan proposed by the representatives of the farmers who 
na ve come here to ask relief from Congress is contained in the 
bill prepared at a conference of those representatives and 
Members of Congress representing cotton-growing sections, and 
the bill reads as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That. the Secret of the Treasury shall deposit 
in national banking associations and State banks situated in States 
producing $250,000,000, or so much thereof 
as may be necessary and under the terms and 
conditions of this ac’ 

tobacco or owners of 
Sag 9 or —- 

per cen r 

advanced upon the terms prescribed 
prescribed by the 
rected 


p 
ment of ure. 

Sec, 2. That the Secretary of the Treasury shall make and enforee 
rules and 1 not inconsistent herewith for carrying out the 
purposes of this act. Said ry of the Treasury may fix the com- 
pensation for the banks for their servi in lending ‘sald 
money. 

Sse. 3. That the — of the —— shall, in his discretion, 
either immediately eause to ee Uni States notes to the extent 
of $250,000,900 to be used for purpose of the deposits in com- 
pliance with this act, which said notes shall have the le; qualities 


EA : of such 
ominations. as Secreta 
240,000 


ces sums of 


the th the 

and the notes in order to carry out the purposes of this act, not 
to exceed in the aggregate $250,000,000: Provided, That such United 
d the Secretary 


Src. d. That this act shall expire by limitation: on the Sist day of 
„December, 1915. 

Mr. Speaker, this is not a visionary scheme. It presents no 
unusual request. The farmers ask the Government to take no 
chance. In the Federal reserve act Congress provided for the 
issuance of currency to be advanced to the banks through the 
agency of the regional reserve banks on their assets —commer- 
cial paper—at 2 per cent. Cotton is safer security than com- 
mercial paper. It is not a sectional crop nor a national crop. 
It is a great international ecrop—a world-wide necessity. The 
11 cotton producing States by its production add annually more 
than a thousand million dollars to our national wealth. Its ex- 
pertation abroad brings to our shores more than $600,000,000 
in gold annually, and establishes the balance of trade in our 
favor. If it were not for this great product the balance of trade 
would be against us, and instead of being a ereditor we would 
become a debtor nation. 

It is indestructible except by fire, and if properly warehoused 
will be as valuable a century hence as the day on which it is 
baled. The average value of middling cotton during the last 
5 years has been in excess of 12 cents per pound or $60 per 
bale; for the 9 years preceding its average price was more than 
94 cents per pound or $47.50 per bale; and during the past 14 
years its average price has been 113 cents per pound or $56 


per bale. The farmers are asking an advance of only two- 
thirds of the value of their product: We all know that the 
world must be clothed regardless of the duration of the Eu- 
ropean war. If that conflict continues the cotton must be man- 
ufactured here and shipped abroad as a manufactured article 
instead of raw material. A great war emergency exists. The 
relief sought is but temporary; the security is ample; what will 
Congress do? Will it respond to the distress signal and extend 
relief to our farmers or will it give no heed to their petitions 
and permit five hundred millions in value to be taken from the 
pockets of those who produce this great world-wide necessity? 
If there were any other method by whieh this loss could be 
averted I am sure every friend of the farmer would be glad to 
consider it, but we had as well face the fact, for fact it is, that 
there is but one organization with back strong enough to carry 
the load, and that is the United States Government itself. If 
five hundred millions in value of the property of any other class 
of our citizens were threatened with destruction the country 
would witness the enactment of a statute by the Congress with 
marvelous speed to ayoid that loss. 

Mr. Speaker, it is not amiss to call the attention of the House 
and the country to a few of the performances of this and previ- 
ous Congresses where vast sums have been appropriated where 
the urgency and necessity were not half so pressing and justi- 
fiable as now. The railroads have lately appealed to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission for permission to inerease their 
rates because of the decrease in business caused by the war. 
Their business being of a public nature they can legislate for 
themselves by increasing their freight and passenger rates, and 
thereby collect from the people sufficient funds to insure a profit 
on their investments. Not so with the farmer. There is no 
way whereby he can tax others to insure a reasonable return 
on his investment and his toil. We see a few thousand rich 
tourists spending a holiday in Europe when the war broke upon 
them. This Congress with blinding rapidity, on the 5th day of 
August, introduced, reported from the committee, and passed 
through both Houses a bill appropriating two and one-half mil- 
lion dollars for their relief, and two warships bearing a high 
official of the Government, the Assistant Secretary of War, and 
a corps of clerks were dispatched posthaste, supplied with gold, 
to hunt eut and bring them in safety to our shores. A bill 
creating a Bureau of Insurance in the Treasury Department and 
appropriating $5,100,000 was rushed through this Congress at 
top speed when war was declared to care for the risks of those 
engaged in ocean commerce. In 1907, when a panic broke on 
the stock market in New York in the midst of our gathering sea- 
son, when crops were abundant and yielding a good return, and 
when the country banks were bulging with deposits, the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury rushed $40,000,000 of Government funds 
to J. P. Morgan to distribute among the financial institutions 
on Wall Street to save them from bankruptey. A bill has just 
been rushed through this Congress under whip and spur raising 
an additional revenue of $105,000,000, and what for? Not be- 
cause the Government needs the money, for there is nearly 
$130,000,000 in the Treasury now, but that the $75,000,000 now 
deposited in banks may net be withdrawn and the financial 
safety of those institutions imperiled. 

Last year when the great flood swept through the streets of 
Dayton, Ohio, carrying wreek and ruin in its path, leaving busi- 
ness prostrate in its wake, and the ruin of the national banks 
of that city were threatened, the Secretary of the Treasury 
sent a representative and authorized the designation of every 
national bank as a fiscal agent of the Government and signified 
his intention to deposit $2,000,000 of publie funds in those banks 
to. provide against financial ruin. The mere announcement re- 
stored confidence, and it never became necessary to deposit the 
$2,000,000. So in this emergency, when it becomes known that 
there will be suilicient money to handle the farmers’ cotton and 


maintain a price of 10 cents per pound, the consumers will take 


the product at that price. A few years ago Congress passed 
what was known as the irrigation aet, and in order to protect 
the people of the 15 Western States it was provided that the 
funds obtained from the proceeds of the sale of public land 
should be used in constructing great irrigation plants there for 
the benefit of the people of those States, and the people were 
allowed to execute notes for this money and to use the water 
im in those irrigation plants in order that they might 
develop their farms, and nearly $80,000,000 of the funds belong- 
ing to the publie—the proceeds of the sale of this publie land— 
was thus invested. 

Only a few dsys ago we passed a bill extending and prac- 
tically remitting all interest on this vast sum because these 
people were distressed and could not pay, and I doubt if the 
time ever comes when that money, principal and interest, will 
be refunded to the people and returned to the Treasury of the 
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United States. Indeed, Mr. Speaker, I do not think that money 
could have been better spent than in the way it was applied in 
developing homes for our people. On August 13 of this year, 
less than 15 days after war was declared, a resolution was in- 
troduced in the United States Senate providing for the pur- 
chase of 25,000,000 ounces of silver bullion at 58 cents an 
ounce; and for what purpose? Senator Smoor in submitting 


the resolution said: 

I wish to say that at this time, on account of conditions in 
the financial world, brought about by the war in Europe, the te 
demand for silver has ceased. There is no question that in a month 


or two there will not only be the usual demand for silver by the coun- 
tries of eg oe 1 anticipate a larger demand for it than we have 
ever had. ry has shown that during and following the conclu- 
7 t war rp — 8 = a has lene increased. Under 

ns e prefer me oney. 

r. A of our mines in’ t e West are in such shape 
that they can not suspend operations without a great loss to the min- 
ing companies. In some of the mines we have to contend with water. 
and unless the mines are in operation all the time they become flooded 
and the machinery badly damaged. 

And further on the Senator said: 

Mr. President, if conditions were normal, if we had the transporta- 
tion facilities at hand and the financial situation in the world were 
such that business and trade could be conducted in regular order, we 
would not be asking for the Government to anticipate the purchase of 
a single ounce of silver. * * We can get along if we can onl 
provide work for the men in our mines, for m g is one of the great- 
est, if not the greatest, industry in the intermountain country. In 
view of the fact that the Senate yesterday voted an 8 of 
several million dollars to provide war-risk Insurance, and it is expected 
to vote measures involving many millions more to enable the Gov- 
ernment of the United States to enter the trans tion business and 
assist other industries of the country, the for the advancement 
of three or four million dollars, as provided in the pending bill, is a 
mere bagatelle. 

Senator Prrrman, of Nevada, in supporting the resolution, 
said: 

About two weeks ago the Treasury Department purchased 1,300,000 
ounces of silver, and announced that the Treasury Department in- 
tended to protect silver at 52 cents. What was the result? The day 

that announcement was made silver was down to 50 cents; the min- 
ute the Government made that announcement silver went up to 56 
cents. Why was that? It was not on account of the purchase of 
1,300,000 ounces of silver; that was infinitesimal; it was use the 
buyers of bullion in this country knew that they would not be able to 
go to the little mill man and to. the little smelter man and offer them 

rice they wanted to offer for their bullion. They knew that th 
had Phe Government of the United States standing between them an 
their victim, and saying, “ You will have to pay at least 52 cents an 
ounce for that bullion or you can not have it,” and therefore they were 
compelled to cease their bear tactics. Does it not look like that? Does 
this Government mind sapon the Secretary of the Treasury to 
make an advance purchase of bullion if it will protect against such a 
trust as that? 

Mr. Speaker, this resolution for the purchase of silver was 
proposed on the 13th day of August, referred to a committee, 
reported baek to and passed by the Senate on the 22d day of 
August, on a vote of 39 yeas to 11 nays, with an amendment 
reducing the amount of the purchase from 25,000,000 to 15,000,- 
000 ounces, and the sum of $8,700,000 was thereby appropriated 
for the purchase, in order to relieve the distressed condition of 
the mine owners of the West. We heard no denunciation of the 
Senate as wild paternalists when that resolution was passed. 

But when an effort is made to extend aid to the thousands of 
weary. and toil-worn men, women, and children who have 
labored to produce a product to supply a world demand, those 
who favor such a measure are denounced as populists, social- 
ists, paternalists, and anarchists, and the farmers are told that 
their request is visionary and beyond the power of the Govern- 
ment. 

Mr. Speaker, government, according to my conception, is an 
association of people organized and acting together for mutual 
benefit and protection. When one class is threatened with finan- 
cial or physical destruction it is the highest duty of organized 
society to protect that class from injury. If this is not true, of 
what benefit is government? 

Mr. Speaker, the Democratic Party in Oklahoma favors direct 
governmental aid to our farmers. I am just in receipt of a 
letter from the Hon. R. L. Williams, the Democratic nominee 
for governor of our State, favoring this relief. Judge Williams, 
under date of September 21, wrote me as follows: 

OKLAHOMA CITY, O tember 21, 19. 
Hon. JOSEPH B. THOMPSON, M. C., rr e i: MIR 
Washington, D. Q. 

Dear JOE; I notice that you are one of the 21 members of Congress- 
man HxNAT's committee to devise ways and plans for the Federal Goy- 
ernment to aid the farmers in hol their cotton for a reasonable 
—— price on account of the depression in price through the war in 

urope. 

Every agency should be utilized possible to aid and facilitate not o 
the holding of the present crop, but also to reduce the acreage of — 
year's crop. This can best be ig about (1) by governmental aid 
and governmental influence; (2) by action of the farmer; (3) BE mie 

ce and aid of the banker, or the private individual that aids in 
the holding of the cotton and the financing of such crops, 

During the past few months I have ed on with pleasure at the 
purpose and effective action shown by the present administration toward 
reconstructing the currency system, and also toward establishing a 
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rural-credit system for the farm 

have been pleased 5 ngr 

Agricultu Department with a view o aove hs 4 

ing, but now acute eme cy bas arisen, w. 

3 this fo war and which could not 
e banker w 


must be im by the Treasury Department on the banks, so as to in- 
sure its g loaned at a low rate, and every patriotic im cer- | 
tainly a to the banker not to try to make any appreciable profit 
out of t and unfortunate world-wide calamity. I am engaged, 
in g some extent, and Fyn saves, my cotton crop during the 


next season will be cut down ha 

I was in a bank last Saturday, and the managing officer of the bank 
told me that he was going to furnish the money to pick the crop of his 
customers without any interest and extend all of their indebtedness for | 
30 days without terest, and that then it was his pu to make | 
reextensions until the close of the next year on a reasonable basis. I 
do that the bankers of the country will realize that now is the 
time 2 co a real public service by not attempting to make any 
profit of the hol of the cotton, but merely act reasonable so as to 
protect themselves whilst they are aiding in holding the present crop, 

But so much for this. What I started to write you about is that I 
hope that a bill will be passed along the H plan—that is, for the 

ral Government to provide ways for extending relief to the farmer 

direct—say, for the farmers to organize themselves into cotton-holding 
associations and store their cotton in warehouses and the Federal Gov- 
ernment to advance so much money upon so many bales of cotton, say, 
on e 100, and advance this money at 3 per cent to the farmer direct, 
plus the expense in handling the matter under safe rules and regula- 
tions. This cotton situation amounts to a geane calamity, and the 
Government, as a rule, comes to the relief of the country times of 
great calamity. 

On account of our association in the past and also on account of the 


Con; 
it make an ap riation of a sufficient amount of mone: into the 
1 4 — “fy such rules 


R. L. WILLIAMS. 

In conclusion, Mr. Speaker, I am glad to say that powerful 
forces are coming to realize the enormous losses that will be 
sustained, not alone by the people who produce the cotton, but 
by every line of industry and business in our country, if the 
Government does not come to the aid of the cotton growers in 
this crisis. The Washington Post, a great daily paper of this 
city, has for the past 10 days carried on a warfare in behalf of 
the producers in its editorial columns, and from some of these 
I desire to quote. Likewise the New York American, the Boston 
American, Cincinnati Inquirer, Chicago Journal, San Francisco 
Examiner, and practically the united press throughout the cot- 
ton-growing section, circulating in many million homes through- 
out this country, are lending their powerful aid in bringing 
mighty pressure to bear in behalf of the immediate enactment 
of this legislation. 

Under date of October 6 the Washington Post editorially said: 


the cloud to be found u the cotton-produeing States, 

failure of foreign — gr that agricultural 8 
The conditions existing in those States threa 

in their territory, and if permitted to continue will not fail to 

affect adversely the many industries of the North and East, which 

3 3 largely upon the buying power of the people of the 


Business in the South can not suffer paranas without deranging 
financial, commercial, and industrial conditions in all the other sec- 
tion of the Union. 

This impen calamity in the South is therefore one that endangers 
ome Gra prosperity, and calls for and justifies national action to pre- 
ven 

Not a nation on earth but would act Lape 7 in any case of this 

le, a administration and 
est and the most cordial man- 


ugh the 


» s * * * 2 s 


If our financial institutions are unwilling or unable to save the cotton 

lanters of the South in this crisis, the Government should do it, and 
$200 ,000 or „000 of United States notes issued to save the 

th from ruin and the Nation from danger can be carried soundly, 

safely, and securely by the Treasury reserves of gold. $ 

For the — 2 sha to adjourn in the face of this financial danger to 
the people of cotton States would be heartless, unwise, unpatriotic, } 

For the administration and the southern Members of the Senate and 
the House to sanction adjournment under existing conditions in the 
cotton States can not be deemed possible for a moment. { 

It is a national duty to relieve the cotton planters of the South in, 
this crisis thrown upon them by the European war to help them at once, 
to act speedily, and provide aid in the most ample way. 


And again, under date of October 8, it said: { 


Reports of ote this season to date amount to 181,721 bales. Last 
year the same period 1,823,854 bales were exported 
This is the story of cotton in a nutshell. 
2 „ in the United States. 
a eve: e Un 

Without the East, Nort 


body, with four members. Just as the 
sre When um eran ie cat Of wo the Unto outers if tha South 


ted. 
VV 
the to tect all its parts. It can not thrive in ons 
another part is stricken, i 
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The United States is rich enough to 1 itself against the threat- 
ened ruin of the South. It has the vitality with which to meet and 
withstand this economic shock. 


On October 9 it again commented editorially, as follows: 


The mails from every cotton State are bringing the 3 to a 
closer realization of the widespread and serious Sissster which the sud- 
oe of demand for cotton is bringing upon the people of the 


uth. a 
True, though it is, that within a few weeks, or, at most, months, 

there will be demand for the fiber, probably large and pressing demand, 

the fact remains that at this time neither the people of the South nor 

the financial institutions of the South are in position to ward off wreck 

and ruin to the commercial and agricultural interests of the South 

8 the aid ot the administration and the Congress of the United 
tes. 

As well raise an umbrella or don a raincoat to escape the deluge of 
the falls of Niagara as for the people of the South, with their present 
financial resources, to attempt to save themselves through their local 
monetary supplies or local credits. These will aid, but they are not at 
all sufficient for the task, which is of national magnitude and demands 
national assistance, and every business man of the South realizes this, 
aan ny business man of the Union will be convinced of it if he studies 
conditions. 

From August 1, 1913, to October 5, 1913, exports of cotton from our 
ports were 1,307,000 bales, of an approximate value of $85,000,000. 

From August 1, 1914, until October 5, 1914, there were exported but 
152.000 bales of cotton, of an estimated value of $6,000,000. 

Can any member of the administration or any Senator or Representa- 
tive in Congress fail to perceive and to sense what that means to the 
cotton planters, to the merchants, to the transportation companies, to 
the people of the South? 


And, again, on October 12 it said: 


The agriculturists of one of our most important sections are facing 
bankruptcy and ruin by reason of an unexpected cessation of the de- 
mand for cotton. 

Their crop of cotton is made, is valuable, is needed by the world; 
but the banking institutions of their section have not the funds to 
ore care for the planters’ interests for the future months, and the 

ancial institutions of the other sections of the country are not in 
position to extend the aid which the South needs, should have, and 
must have to preserve it from a great disaster and the North and East 
tom A compelled to share in the national depression which is sure 
o follow. 

The South can only be saved through favorable action 1 the admin- 
istration; only can the entire business structure of the South be pre- 
served by immediate relief of the cotton planters by those in control of 
national power. 

The Senators and Representatives of the South should not be com- 

lied to go home to face their constituents amid Aged woe, and 

istress, and tell them that a Federal Reserve Board could approve of 
shipping $100,000,000 of 1 out of the country to cover maturing 
obligations of bankers and corporations; could authorize a syndicate, 
a pool, to be formed for that purpose, a pool which is already counting 
its profits upon the transaction; but that the Federal administration 
could not approvo of an issue of currency by the Government to 
alleviate their financial distress. 

That is a situation for the Senators and Representatives of the South 
that must not be created. 

* * * . * 


0 * 
The Federal Government should ald the South, for aid to the 
South now is safety and security to all sections of the Union. 


The New York American, under date of October 8, 1914, in 
an editorial, said: 


` Not within the present decade—probably not within the quarter 
century—has the Government at Washington fronted a more serious 
financial crisis and ö than that presented by the conditions 
of the cotton crop in the South, 

The President, the Secretary of the Treasury, and the Congress share 
alike in the tremendous responsibility of meeting it. 

A great staple crop worth every year more than a thousand millions 
of dollars, which affects the vital prosperity of more than 30,000,000 

ple and touches dee: ly the financial life of the entire Republic, is 
‘or the moment unsalable. This situation certainly transcends in in- 
terest every other matter now before the Government. 


* + $ * + $ $ 

It is better far that the Congress should indefinitely postpone its 
adjournment, and that the President and Secretary McAdoo should have 
— hot haga than that this vast and pressing business should be left 

8 8. 
* * * $ * * * 

The representatives of the whole farming interests of the South are 
in Washington fi ung to get a favorable report to-day or to-morrow. 
The southern delegation in Congress will support the life-and-death 
measure to a man. The President has so far committed himself to tis 
statement: “I am in sympathy with Government aid for farmers so 
far as it is consistent with the welfare of the whole country.” 

But this vast and vital emergency calls for something more definite 
from the President. 

The administration and the Treasury went promuty and properly 
with the Treasury millions to the relief of Dayton, Ohio, when the 
flood swept that city with destruction. 

And surely in this far greater emergency—where the loss is quad- 
ruple, the numbers a hundredfold, and the suffering prolon and ex- 

mded—the same Government can 3 reach out its helping hand to 

vert the ruin threatened among the millions of the South. 


Mr. Speaker, I have received letters and petitions from more 
than 2,000 citizens of my district, setting fortk the terrible 
suffering that is sure to follow if some relief is not given, 
These petitions are too numerous and would consume too much 
space to insert here, and without printing I call them to the 
attention of the House to illustrate the widespread and well 
nigh universal demand for governmental assistance. The dis- 
may which present conditions have created in the minds of the 
men and women of my section of the country can be very easily 
imagined, and they feel and feel very keenly that they are 
justified as American citizens in calling upon the Government 
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of the United States at this crisis to do something to relieve 
the tensity of the situation. 

Mr. Speaker, much pressure is being brought to bear for an 
early adjournment of this Congress, but I can never consent 
to it unless some relief is extended to our stricken cotton 
growers. It would be better that we remain here and by proper 
legislation give this relief and all go down to defeat, than that 
we go home and be reelected amid the suffering and distress 
eae sure to follow if we fail to do our plain duty and pass 
this $ 

Mr. Speaker, I maintain that this Government was set up by 
the fathers for the benefit and protection of the people, and 
no matter to me what others may say, how others may think 
or vote, or with what denunciation I may be met, I am con- 
vinced in a crisis like this the very highest impulse of pa- 
triotism and administrative public policy dictate such action 
on the part of the Government as will preserve the prosperity 
and happiness of the men, women, and children of my section, 

Mr. Speaker, if my support for this bill condemns me, I am 
ready for the sentence. 


Speech of Speaker Clark Delivered at the Opening of State 
Campaign at Atlantic City, N. J., Saturday, October 10, 
1914. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. THOMAS L. RUBEY, 


OF MISSOURI, 
In tue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, October 15, 1914. 


Mr. RUBBY. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, granted me to-day, I desire to present a 
speech made by my distinguished colleague, Speaker CLARK, 
delivered at the opening of the State campaign at Atlantic City, 
N. J., Saturday, October 10, 1914. 

The speech is as follows: 


CHAMP CLark’s SPEECH, DELIVERED AT ATLANTIC CITY, N. J., SATURDAY, 
OCTOBER 10, 1914. 


We haye fought a fight; we have kept the faith. (St. Paul.) 

Peace hath her victories no less renowned than war. (John Milton.) 

The result of the congressional elections this year will be a 
prophecy of the result of the presidential and congressional 
elections in 1916. 

In my judgment a majority of the American people indorse 
the achievements of the Democratic administration and of the 
Democratic Congress. If the voters go to the polls, their in- 
dorsement will elect a Democratic House on the first Tuesday 
after the first Monday in November—a consummation devoutly 
to be wished. 

The only hope our opponents have as to the approaching con- 
gressional elections is that Democrats are so certain of winning, 
because they deserve to win, that enough of them will stay 
at home on election day to permit Republicans to slip in. To 
use an expression more illuminating than elegant, they hope 
to throw a monkey wrench into the Democratic machinery, 
thereby preventing the enactment into law of the outstanding 
promises of the Baltimore platform. 

Overconfidence has lost more battles of every sort than any 


other cause since the world began. Our Republican brethren - 


are depending for success on Democratic overconfidence. Let 
us hope that Democratic voters will dash Republican hopes to 
the ground by every mother’s son of them going to the polls and 
yoting for the Democratic candidates. 

Most assuredly, New Jersey Democrats should need no per- 
suasion to vote this year. 

The Democratic national conyention at Baltimore paid New 
Jersey the high compliment of nominating her governor for the 
greatest office ever devised by the wit of man, and in November, 
1912, the American people indorsed and magnified that compli- 
ment by electing him—the first New Jersey President. 

No district in America has a more faithful, industrious, 
patriotic Representative than this one has in the person of 
Hon. J. THompson Baker. He is courteous, patient, inde- 
fatigable, and absolutely loyal to the great principles of 
Democracy. 

He is my personal friend, and I want to see him reelected to 
represent the district in whieh my father was born, and I 
believe that the people of this magnificent district will show 
their appreciation of his services by giving him another term. 
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He is not only my personal friend, but he is a close friend to | outside of the breastworks criticizing and. with powerful search- 
the President and a stanch upholder of the President's poli- lights are looking out for flaws in our legislation. It goes with- 


cies. The longer he remains in Congress the more yaluable will 
his services be. 

In this contest we stand confidently on our record. It is an 
old saying: “Judge a tree by its fruit.” That rule was estab- 
lished by highest authority. It is a wholesome rule grounded in 
justice. We are willing to be judged by it. In our great 


House did its part; and the Demoeratie Senate did its part. 
As Admiral Schley said, touching the famous naval victory off 
Santiago; There is glory enough for all.” 


out saying that our enactments are not perfect, for no creation 
| of human hands, human minds, and human hearts is perfect; 
but notwithstanding the spots which astronomers have dis- 
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covered on the sun, that great luminary continues to light, 
warm, and fructify the earth, and Democratic legislation, not- 
withstanding such flaws as may be discovered, will bless and 
achievement President Wilson did his part; the Democratic | prosper the American. people. 


Incidentally, it may be appropos to state that critics have 
their proper function and serve a useful purpose, while those 
who are faultfinders—merely that and nothing more—are public 


This Congress has been in session more days, barring the | nuisances and should be abated for the publie good. j 
I am not complaining because our Republiean friends criti- 


approaching short session, than any that ever met. Through 
summer’s heat and winter's cold we have worked industriously 
to give the people better government by redeeming Democratic 
promises. It was the habit for years to sneer at Democrats as 
merely a party of negation, as a party utterly destitute of 
the wisdom or power for constructive legislation. By our splen- 
did performance we have completely answered that idiotic sneer, 
for we have put upon the statute books in one session of Con- 
gress more constructive legislation than was ever passed by 
any other Congress in the entire history of the Republic, except 
the First Congress. 

For years our opponents said that we could do nothing. Now 
they vociferously assert that we are doing too much. Certainly 
they are hard to please. Wherefore? 

I do not love thee, Doctor Fell, 
The reason why I can not tell; 
But this alone I know full w 

I do not love thee, Doctor Fell, 

The change of Republican opinion from their old claim that 
we could do nothing to the assertion that we are doing too 
much reminds me of a tale that Hon. Charles B. Landis used 
to tell. He said that when a new railroad was built into west- 
ern Pennsylvania an old backwoodsman and his wife, neither 
of whom had ever seen a locomotive engine, went to the termi- 
nal station to take a peep at the railroad and rolling stock. 
After the old man had looked the engine over, he said to his 
wife, “Sarah, they'll never start her.“ When the train went 
whizzing down the track at a gait of 40 miles an hour, the old 
man said to his wife, Sarah, they'll never stop her.” Evi- 
dently our Republican critics: have taken a leaf out of that old 
man’s book. 

But we are pleasing the vast majority of the American people, 
which is a great and abiding consolation. “ None are so blind 
as those who will not see,” an adage which applies with pe- 
culiar fitness to those who are carping at the Democratic admin- 
istration and the Democratic Congress. 

It is a remarkable fact while Republican newspapers are 

busy criticizing what we have done, nearly every great measure 
which we have placed upon the statute books received a hand- 
some percentage of Republican and Progressive votes in both 
House and Senate. For instance, they could muster only 54 
votes out of their 145 Members against the conference report 
-on the antitrust bill. Yes; we are not only willing that the 
Democratic tree be judged by its fruit, for they are good to the 
taste and wholesome in result, but we are proud of our record; 
upon it we gladly submit our claims to the grand inquest of 
the Nation, serenely confident of the plaudit, “ Well done, good 
and faithful servants.” 

For 18 years Republican legislation formed the bone of con- 
tention in campaigns and in politics. They held every post of 
vantage—White House, Senate, and House of Representatives. 
During all those years we could not place upon the statute 
books any law whatsoever, for no man is possessed of ingenuity 
enough to devise a scheme whereby one Member of House or 
Senate can outvote two, because that is an impossibility in 
nature. Consequently for nearly two decades, standing outside 
the breastworks, it was our privilege and our duty to criticize 
the handiwork of our political opponents and theirs to explain 
and defend their conduct, which they did with great arrogance 
and great plausibility, frequently making the worse appear the 
better cause. Listening to them I often recalled the statement 
by Charles Dickens, of blessed memory, that when a reporter 
he sat under the gallery of the House of Commons night after 
night recording prophecies that were never fulfilled, predictions 
that never came to pass, and explanations that were only meant 
to mystify. For years it was the regular practice for Republi- 
cans to point with pride and for Democrats to view with alarm. 

Now, all that is changed. Positions are reversed. The shoe 
is on the other foot. We are at the bat. We hold every post 
of vantage—White House, Senate, and House of Representa- 
tives, Our legislative handiwork is on trial at the bar of publie 
opinion. We must answer for our deeds done in office, defend- 
ing, explaining, 


upholding. Our political opponents are on the | is on the other fellow.” 


cize- us, if they can find anything upon which to base their 
strictures legitimately. I could not complain with a straight 
face and a clear conscience, for I criticized them for a quarter 
of a century for what I deemed their sins of commission and 
omission; but I am firmly convinced that we had more and bet- 
ter reasons for criticism than they have. 

In any country whose institutions are based on popular suf- 
frage the Government is necessarily and inevitably a govern- 
ment by parties. In my judgment, the sole function of a politi- 
cal party is to promote the prosperity, the happiness, and the 
glory of the American people. If it fails to do that, it has no 
reason for being. Democrats are striving unceasingly to im- 
prove the conditions under which we live by distributing both 
the benefits and burdens of government justly and impartially 
among the people,. giving to all an equal opportunity in the 
battle of life. I am fain to believe that all Americans are patri- 
otic. While we all earnestly desire to promote the public weal, 
we differ as to what measures will accomplish it, and upon these 
differences as to what is best for our beloved country political 
parties are founded; and the political party which serves the 
country best is the best political party. It goes without saying 
that I believe the Democratic Party the best; otherwise, I 
would not belong to it. 

Toward the end of his heroic career, St. Paul uttered his 
proud boast: 


I have fought a good fight. I have kept the faith. 


Democrats can, without exaggeration or bad taste, adopt as 
their own those inspiring words of the great Apostle to the 
Gentiles. 

By sinking personal differences, by subordinating private am- 
bitions to the public welfare, by adhering closely to principle, 
exercising the widest latitude in nonessentials, by moderation 
in council, thrashing out our differences in a spirit of brotherly. 
love, we have surprised ourselyes and astounded our foes by the 
quantity and quality of the work accomplished—all, as we hope, 
for the good of the Republic. Verily, “ We have fought a good 
fight. We have kept the faith.” 

The Baltimore platform contains a multitude of promises. 
We have redeemed several of them, are in process of redeeming 
others, and purpose to redeem them all, as honest, courageous, 
patriotic men are in duty bound to do. While all promises 
should be religiously redeemed, they differ in importance, even 
as one star differeth from another in glory. 

We promised to revise the tariff downward. We have done 
that. There was no occult meaning in the promise, There was 
no hesitancy in its redemption. We passed the best tariff bill 
ever placed upon the statute books, The income-tax feature 
alone would entitle the Underwood bill to the place of honor 
among revenue bills, if it possessed no other merit. That bill 
goes far to remove taxes from things which people consume and 
to place them upon what people possess. I predict now and 
here, without the slightest fear of suecessful contradiction, that 
even should the Republicans ever return to power, they will not 
dare to repeal the income tax. As a feature of our fiscal sys- 
tem it has eome to stay. 

The Underwood bill was bringing in ample revenue to run 
the Government until the European war cut off a large propor- 
tion of our receipts from the tariff and forced the special tax 
bill, which passed the House and is now being considered by 
the Senate, and by which it is proposed to raise the hundred 
millions a years asked for by the President. Some persons sol- 
emnly asseverate that the Underwood bill was not producing 
sufficient revenue to conduct the Government and that we are 
passing this war-tax bill to conceal the deficiency, but the offi- 
cial figures flatly contradict their assertions. 

While nobody desires to pay taxes and while it is always an 
unpleasant duty to leyy taxes, no good citizen desires to see 
the Government crippled in any of its legitimate functions or to 
see its credit injured even in the slightest degree. Josh Billings, 
in his homely philosophy, said: The best place to have a boil 
So with taxes, and the debate in the 
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Senate is a struggle as to locating the tax. Every intelligent 
person knowing that the Old World war created the necessity 
for the extra tax bill, I am fully persuaded that our friends, 
the enemy, will have hard sledding in their endeavor to make 
political capital out of the special tax bill. It is not the first 
case wherein a drowning man has caught at an unavailing 
straw. 

We promised to remodel and improve our currency and bank- 
ing system. We have done that. The old system was anti- 
quated, inadequate, a thing of shreds and patches. The new 
system is admitted by all who have studied it to be a vast im- 
provement on the old one, better for home uses, much better 
for increasing our foreign trade, one of the most important and 
necessary tasks that lie before us. 

We promised to enact a more stringent antitrust law, and we 
have done that. 

We promised to pass sane and just conservation laws, and 
we have done that. 

We promised to pass laws for the purpose of securing fair 
elections, clean elections, free from the corrupt and excessive 
use of money, to the end that the Republic may endure and 
that poor men as well as rich men may aspire to office, and we 
have done that. 

We promised to pass laws to improve the condition of our 
sailors and the laborers of the land, and we have done that. 

Many other promises have been redeemed, and we will re- 
deem the rest if the people give us a chance by electing a Demo- 
cratic House. Rome was not built in a day, and it was not 

ssible to redeem all the promises of the Baltimore platform 
in 18 months, for the capacity of men to labor has its limi- 
tations. 

Abraham Lincoln said that it is a bad plan to swap horses int 
the middle of the stream, a saying which fits the present 
political case like a glove. In 1912 the American people placed 
Democrats in power because they were weary of Republican 
policies and desired a trial of Democratic policies. We are in 
the midst of an honest and successful effort to enact Demo- 
cratic policies into law, and we ask the voters of the land not 
to cut us off in midcareer by doing the unwise thing of swap- 
ping horses in the middle of the political and legislative 
stream—unwise according to the greatest Republican that ever 
lived, one of the greatest of all Americans. 

PEACE, 

Perhaps—who knows?—when President Wilson has finished 
his course as Chief Magistrate of this mighty Republic, and 
when historians come to assign his place in the pantheon of 
faine, they will pass over the great domestic measures of his 
administration, such as tariff revision, currency legislation, and 
so forth, and declare that his successful efforts to keep the 
United States out of war constitute his clearest title to the 
gratitude of his country. - 

In his famous first inaugural address, which has become a 
classic, and which every boy and girl should commit to memory 
as u literary exercise, Thomas Jefferson stated dur ideal rela- 
tions with foreign nations in these words: “ Peace, commerce, 
and honest friendship with all nations; entangling alliances 
with none ”—words fitly spoken, and therefore “like apples of 
gold in pictures of silver.” 

That is the sum and substance of our international creed, to 
which we have adhered without the shadow of turning. A wiser 
er a nobler creed no nation ever had. 

Its latest exposition is found in the terse, luminous, emphatic, 
opportune neutrality message of President Woodrow Wilson—a 
proclamation which all good and sensible citizens, of whatever 
persuasion, political or religious, uphold and applaud, 

Americans are a peace-loving people. We believe in John 
Milton’s fine saying: “Peace hath her victories no less re- 
nowned than war.“ President Wilson expressed with great 
delicacy and felicity the sentiments of all true Americans when 
he tendered his kindly offices to the belligerent powers in order 
to stop the titanic struggle across the sea. Fortunate in his 
coign of vantage, happy in the confidence of a powerful people, 
let us hope that he will succeed in his philanthropic endeavors, 
and that upon him will rest the blessing vouchsafed to the peace 
makers in the sermon on the mount. 

When a boy back in the hill country of Kentucky I attended 
an election for the first time and saw four men shot during the 
day. One man fired six bullets at another man, and, missing 
his intended victim, wounded an innocent bystander in the leg. 
In this astounding Old World conflict America is the severely 
injured innocent bystander, and from a natural desire not to be 
injured any more, as well as from motives of friendship and 
humanity, we wish to see a speedy end to hostilities. 

The first reason why we desire peace in trans-Atlantic coun- 
tries is that we are all akin to somebody over there, and our 
bearts go out to our kindred in their sore distress. This ap- 
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plies to us all, whether our ancestors came over 300 years ago, 
as mine did, or at a later time, It applies with peculiar force 
to our 10,000,000 citizens who were born in the countries now 
in battle array. j 

Another reason why we want peace is that the war has dis- 
turbed almost every business in which any of our people are 
engaged, entailing sorrow, suffering, and want on millions of 
Americans who had no hand whatsoever in precipitating the 
awful situation. 

Who started it no man seems to know. What it is about ap- 
pears equally obscure. In his celebrated poem, “ Blenheim,” 
Southey caused old Caspar to give his grandson, Peter Kin, 
a glowing account of the battle, whereupon the boy propounded 
the pertinent and far-resounding question, What good came. 
of it at last?”—a question which has not been answered to 
this day. So, perhaps, it will be with this war—the bloodiest 
in all the hoary register of time. 

No matter who got it up, no matter what it is about, we 
fondly hope and fervently pray for its early conclusion, not 
only for the sake of humanity and civilization, but for the 
sake of our own prosperity and happiness. We take both an 
altruistic and a selfish view of it. 

In 1823, when the Greeks rebelled against the Turks, Daniel 
Webster in a memorable speech appealed to “the moral senti- 
ment of the world.“ which has never been appealed to in vain. 

That is what this mammoth audience is doing here to-night. 
That is what millions of American citizens have done in other 
meetings for the last month all over the land. That is what 
almost the entire American people did last- Sunday, when, at 
the call of the President, they assembled with one accord in 
their usual places of worship and prayed to Almighty God for 
peace. 

The noblest words that ever fell from martial lips were Gen. 
Grant’s—“ Let us have peace!” 

Good men and good women will continue their unselfish and 
humane labors for peace till this stupendous struggle is closed 


and until— 
The war drums throb no longer, 
And the battle flags are furled 
In the Parliament of Man— 
The Federation of the World. 


On Mount Ararat. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM E. COX, 


OF INDIANA, 


In toe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, October 16, 1914, 


Mr. COX. Mr. Speaker, under the leave granted to me to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp, I include a speech made by 
the Hon. John Skelton Williams before the Indiana Bankers’ 
Association at Indianapolis a few days ago. 

The speech is as follows: 

ON MOUNT ARARAT. 

{Address of John Skelton Williams, Comptroller of the Currency, before 
the annual convention of the Indiana Bankers’ Association at Indian- 
apolis, Ind., Sept. 29, 1914.] 

Mr. President, Goy. Ralston, and members of the Indiana 
Bankers’ Association, as you are bankers, with the public as 
your customers, and I am Comptroller of the Currency, with 
you as my customers and bosses, it is inevitable that any talk 
between us shalk be of banking, currency, finance, and allied 
subjects. We are associated mysteries. As all of you know, 
the conception of the average citizen regarding your functions, 
powers, and duties is very vague, and as to what I am supposed 
to be and to do officially the ideas of some of our statesmen are 
dim. 

Your distinguished fellow citizen, the second officer of the 
Republic, to whom I am largely indebted for the honor and very 
great pleasure of being here, said that in accepting the Vice 
Presidency he sentenced himself to four years of silence. With 
the American people generally I am glad his buoyant spirit and 
bubbling thought force him occasionally to issue himself a parole 
and let us hear from him, for always when he does talk for 
publication he talks wisely, strongly, incisively, and with a de- 
lightful flavor of the American and Indiana humor that is 
effective, because it is common experience put into words and 
common sense expressed pithily and shrewdly. As his office 
imposes a certain amount, at least, of silence, mine means pro- 
tracted periods of obscurity. I am the trouble wagon called 
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out for emergencies, a force I hope sometimes felt, but rarely 


seen, and yet more rarely heard, except now and then at some | 


quiet, friendly gathering like this. It was but a few days 
ago that a relative of mine from a New England State, being in 
Washington, called up the Treasury Department by telephone 
to inquire if I worked there, or if not, if they knew where I 
did work. 

Among ourselyes as mysteries talking together, we will dis- 
cuss some special phases and aspects of banking, currency, and 
business, and especially’ their relations to present conditions in 
the world—the unprecedented situation and dangers, tremendous 
responsibilities—even more tremendous opportunities and prom- 
ises before us. ? 

Before beginning on the broader and more general lines I ask 
to be allowed to say a few words of local application. I ama 
Virginian. You may not suspect it, but it may as well be con- 
fessed that we Virginians are a vain people. We like to boast— 
there is no use denying it—of the men and women our State has 
given the country and the world, and we delight when we can 
claim some ownership in, and kinship with, all the successes 
that develop. If we can not exactly prove that they are prod- 
ucts of our soil and air and water—and some other elements 
of life we have been in the habit of furnishing, such as mint 
and its natural allies and companions, but from which recent 
events threaten separation—we glory in assertions that any 
large success is of our blood and stock and breed. Therefore 
we are happy to consider Indiana as one of Virginia’s daughters 
and one of the fayored and most beautiful of them all, just 
now approaching the perfection of her glory and growth, al- 
though two years hence she will attain the respectable age of 
100 years as a State. We are not content with exulting in the 
President as a son, but insist on having it known that, although 
Indiana actually bred and reared and presented the Vice Presi- 
dent and a very distinguished and honored Senator, both are 
grandsons of Virginia. 

This is not a political address intended to reproach or exalt 
any party, but all of us of all parties realize now that wretched 
mistakes were made when the judgment of the country was 
disturbed 40 years ago, in the processes of reconstruction, by 
natural but bitter and dangerous sectional feeling. No southern 
man or Virginian who lived in that time can forget, or should 
forget, that in our misery and fear, when the foundations of 
our civilization were threatened and when thick clouds obscured 
our hopes, Indiana was one of the Northern States to which, we 
looked with confidence for help, whose powerful hand we felt 
was friendly while so many other hands were lifted to smite us. 
That time is buried and gone; but the duty gladly performed 
of forgetting old animosities does not carry with it forgetfulness 
of old friendships and affections, and gratitude for comfort and 
aid, given when both were sorely needed. We like to think 
that much of the conservatism and solidity and directness and 
force of thought that have guided your people are attributable 
to your Virginia lineage. We are yery proud of this daughter 
of ours and of her many achievements, of her material great- 
ness and intellectual activities. Perhaps one of your most re- 
markable feats is your bestowal upon a homely and derisive 
word like “ Hoosier,’ dignity and beauty—a name fastened 
on you by some ancient and buried enemy. By sheer power of 
merit, of fine and rich thought, exquisite imagination, and noble 
workmanship your men and women have added great contribu- 
tions to English literature, destined to live; haye won for the 
State a high place in the love and respect of the reading people 
of this generation and of generations to come; have taught the 
world that the word “ Hoosier” connected with verse or story 
or essay is almost a guarantee of excellence, of sweet or stirring 
appeal to its interest, its sensibilities and appreciation. 

Now, haying gratified my own vanity as a Virginian with a 
well-deserved and utterly inadequate tribute to your virtues 
and excellencies, I shall hope to detain your attention with 
some compressed thought on a vast and ever-widening subject. 

Nowhere in the history of the world is there a record of such 
a situation as that of which we here in this room to-day are 
a living and potent part. Never before has any country been 
in a position in which our country is. The possibilities before 
us, pressing upon us ready for our thought, work, and faith to 
make them realities, are of immensity and grandeur almost 
beyond human conception. 

Neyer before since civilization took shape and society began 
to order itself have the banking interests and directors of 
finance and commerce of any country had such power to do 
wonderful work of patriotic and broad, permanent construc- 
tion, or to allow confusion and failure or force ruin, as is in 
your hands and the hands of your fellow bankers of America. 

This Republic is the Mount Ararat of a universe overwhelmed 
by a deluge of blood, of confusion, and raging strife, of wild 
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desolation. This is the one sure, established place where hope 
is springing instead of being destroyed. Everywhere else the 
hideous harvests of death are being gathered by dey and by 
night; here we are garnering the harvests of peace and life 
and freedom. 

We may pause a moment to recall that to the thinkers of 
bygone ages the one assurance of stability was centralized, 
concentrated, absolute power in the keeping of one strong man. 
To them self-government by the people meant chaos. To-day 
the solitary, stable, unshaken, and undisturbed part of the 
earth to which humanity may turn its eyes and its thought is 
that governed by a hundred million free individual rulers, 
and the centers of the horror and storm are where hereditary 
absolutism is accepted as the safest and the ideal government. 

Surely the majestic dream the dreamers dreamt of a power- 
ful people ruling and regulating themselyes is vindicated. - 
Surely the higher, wider, sweeter dream of such a people lead- 
ing and lifting up all the nations, by methods gentle but irre- 
sistible, causing tyranies to vanish, banishing war, righting 
wrongs, and sending where the four cardinal points of the 
compass direct the conquering inspirations of liberty and love 
is nearer to realization than ever before. Considering our daily 
lives and our contact with the small and ignoble, the base 
and petty things of human nature, and of our local and State 
and general politics, the most hopeful of us sometimes are 
tempted to discouragement and to the thought that we have 
failed; that the old dreams of the fathers and builders and 
prophets neyer can come true. That thought is a treason of 
the moment, born of weakness and weariness and the political 
disappointments that come to all of us. It is treason to the 
time, to the facts, to the crowding events of this pregnant 
stirring period, to ourselves, our fathers, and our children. 
Such thoughts, I say, are treason to the flag and the traditions, 
the lessons, and the deathless and hallowed purposes it repre- 
sents on every sea and beneath all the variant skies They are 
treason to the deathless and God-created principle of the Re- 
public, of free and representative self-government; treason to 
ancient aspirations and present duties and new and assured 
hopes. 

It is the task of us practical, money-handling, plain men, 
trained to definite action and the handling of affairs, to build 
8 actualities the visions of the best and boldest of man- 

d. We must work and toil with real things. The Govern- 
ment, the bankers, and the financial leaders, the thinkers, the 
men active in politics, and the masses of the people must unite 
thought and effort to the ends desired by all and necessary for 
all. The idealist, with his high conceptions, sometimes ap- 
parently misty and vague, is helpless without the practical man, 
accustomed to working with the knowledge that 2 will come to 
4, and that no proposition will find lasting favor unless a 
prospect of substantial advantage, benefit, or profit of some kind 
can be demonstrated. The practical man without ideals and 
something beyond his immediate daily concerns becomes a sor- 
did and useless machine. All of us Americans are here to- 
gether on this Mount Ararat of ours, established for us and by 
us, this great land of peace and abundance and hope, this coun- 
try touching on each side another nation, with hundreds of miles 
of frontier lines and not a foot of fortification on either side. 

We must work to give as well as to take. We are, as regards 
the fearful wars of Europe, put, almost without act or will of 
our own, in the position of a benevolent Iago, Now, whether he 
kill Cassio or Cassio him, or each do kill the other, every way 
makes my gain.” 

We have the right to use thriftily what fortune or the follies 
or crimes of others may send for our advantage, but we have 
the plain duty to use our peculiar conditions and the strength 
they give us to try to make the world and the human race 
happier and better. As we do that, the reflex action and re- 
sults must make our own Nation happier, better, richer, and 
more prosperous. No other people has been permitted, as we 
are now, to offer rescue to mankind, to be the firm foundation 
for the rehabilitation of civilization and order, to deserye and 
win the gratitude, the confidence, and the affection of every 
nation, of every tongue. 

Our first step and duty has been and is to assure our own 
safety, to establish our own strength, to care for our own peo- 
ple. Through the years of a long peace we have been interwoven 
with all the countries by commercial and social connections and 
ties, by association, by mutual interest and dependence. For 
us the rapidly succeeding declarations of war and the immediate 
consequences were like a sudden and violent amputation. Hold- 
ing steadily to the maxim bequeathed to us by the far-seeing 
Washington, we had avoided entangling political alliances; but 
in business we were in partnership with all the countries which 
without warning began to tear and destroy each other. When 
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the history of this bewildering and fearful time comes to be 
written in the tranquillity of restored peace and reasoning re- 
sumed, one of the most wonderful facts will be the serenity and 
firmness and ready resource with which the business and the 
Government of the United States endured the shock of sever- 
ance in a day of thousands of ligaments and nerves and points 
of contact binding us to the old countries. Yet we had thrown 
before us a multitude of unprecedented problems and unexam- 
pled and nnforeseen conditions. Almost automatically, as a 
man throws up his arms to fend his face when he sees a blow 
coming, the great exchanges were closed. That was a simple, 
we might say, instinctive and defensive measure, but it was 
heroic and effective. 

As we stood we were subject to drains on our resources and 
demands on our credit by the cables under the sea and the wire- 
less in the air, through the heavens above and the waters which 
are under the earth; and along the surface of the sea we could 
send nothing of our heaped-up stores of actual substance to 
bring money or credits. Our money assets were assaulted by 
invisible forces of suction. The closing of the exchanges here 
and the moratorium declared in Great Britain were like an- 
esthetics to stop nerve action and prevent death from shock 
and strain. The results so far have been the striking contrast 
of no panic or ruin here with eight declarations of war among 
powerful nations within a week and paralysis of all interna- 
tional traflic, whereas in 1893 dangers in no way comparable to 
those we have recently faced brought a procession of failures 
and bank suspensions, the closing down of mercantile houses 
and industries, and terrific losses, extending from one ocean to 
the other. 

Yet, while the methods used were prompt and heroic, they 
would have done harm rather than good, would have spread 
demoralization and given new impetus to fast-spreading fright, 
but for one great, solemn, beautiful fact, underlying everything 
and representing the real philosophy and strength of the Re- 
public. That fact is the confidence of the people in themselves 
and in their Government. The American people naturally are 
fearless in the presence of any danger they can see and face 
and understand. That fearlessness and dauntless courage, not 
to be alarmed by any emergency, proceeds from their confidence 
in themselves and in their own power and honesty. When they 
know they are in direct control of their own affairs through 
their Government, that their interest and welfare are the first 
thought of sagacious and chosen rulers, no disaster or threat 
can stampede them. 

I am not here to talk politics or to ask approval for the ad- 
ministration, but I think all of us business men—Republicans, 
Democrats, and Progressives—know in our hearts that but for 
the clearing up we have had, the knowledge the Republic has 
been given of the limitations of the power of great corporations, 
financial institutions, and leaders, and the conviction that this 
Government of ours of the people, by the people, and for the 
people is now ready and able to protect us from unnecessary or 
artificially created stringencies, we would have had dismay in- 
stead of assurance, and frantic anxiety and demoralization in- 
stead of quiet optimism. 

It is not out of place, I trust, to say just a few words of our 
wy banking and currency law which will go into effect in a few 

ays. 

The Federal reserve act is not a measure which serves only 
banks and their customers, but it is destined, I firmly believe, 
to exert a powérful influence for good on the lives and fortunes 
of all classes of our population. It is the instrumentality 
through which the American people will be freed from the domi- 
nation of a financial oligarchy. It restores to the channels of 
commerce and industry hundreds of millions of dollars of money 
which was drawn from the sections where it was most needed 
to lie idle in the vaults of the big banks in two or three cities, 
or else be loaned by those banks largely on demand loans in the 


stock market. It provides for a system to meet completely and. 


effectively the requirements of expanding or contracting busi- 
ness according to the seasons and the varying conditions, and it 
accomplishes along the most natural lines the mobilization of 
the bank reserves, and devises the methods by which they can 
be most safely and fairly utilized. 

It practically removes from honestly and capably managed 
banks all fears of runs or the dread of suspension or failure by 
providing the means for quickly converting into currency the 
commercial paper in which its funds may have been invested. 

By the system of clearings which the bill provides for it is esti- 
mated that several hundred million dollars heretofore kept in 
transit and in unavailable balances will be released for the 
needs of business while the delay and expense of making collec- 
tions of checks will both be eliminated. 

It opens the way for the establishment of branches of our 
national banks in foreign countries so as to secure for this coun: 


try a larger share of the world’s commerce. It removes the bar- 
rier which prevented the national banks from lending on real 
estate and makes improved real estate acceptable as a basis for 
loans under conditions clearly and conserratively defined so as 
to bring into active commercial use one of the most substantial 
of all securities. 

A curious and unforeseen ramification of the blessings of the 
hew system was called to my attention the other day when one 
of the Government's most important health officers told me that 
he had hailed with the deepest satisfattion the passage of the 
Federal reserve act, “ because,” said he, I feel that in its oper- 
ation it is going to contribute largely to the public health.” As 
I was a little slow in seeing the connection, he explained that his 
study of the measure had convinced him of its supreme and far- 
reaching value and that he believed it would effect a gentle 
revolution and social reorganization which would bring about a 
stable prosperity in which the masses of the people would share 
more equitably and more liberally than they ever had before; 
that their scale of living would be raised; and that they would 
be in a position to give attention to matters of health and hy- 
giene more than they have been able to give under the exigencies 
and conditions in which they have lived in the past. That is 
incidental, but it goes to confirm the teaching that a good and 
wise law blesses and helps, as a bad or ill-considered or outlived 
law cramps and affliets the people who must live under it, in 
every department and interest of their lives. 

I shall now ask your indulgence while I review briefly a few 
recent leading financial events of these historic times. 

Although this country had shipped abroad between May 1 and 
August 31, 1914, in payment of securities sold here for foreign 
account and in payment of debts due abroad, including balances 
due by importers, more than a hundred and sixteen million dol- 
lars of gold, the outbreak of the war found us with debts falling 
due in European countries between August 1 and January 1, 
1915, amounting, as far as can be estimated to between three 
hundred and four hundred million dollars. The largest portion 
of this indebtedness due by any one borrower was represented 
by the loans placed abroad of the city of New York, amounting 
to some $82,000,000. Had the world been left at peace our ex- 
ports of cotton, of food products, and other merchandise between 
August 1 and January 1, 1915, normally would have amounted 
to more than $1,000,000,000, or enough to pay off the floating 
debt te Europe, to settle for all imports during the same period, 
and show a handsome balance due us. But when the ist of 
August came, instead of launching our fleets of merchantmen 
laden with the fruits of our most bountiful harvests of cotton, 
wheat, and other merchandise, we faced the forbidding clouds 
of war, suddenly gathered. All Europe seemed to rush to con- 
vert our securities, offering as they did better hope than any 
other for realization into gold, while all markets were closed 
against what we had to sell. It was necessary for us to seal 
our exchanges against our bonds and shares, as Europe had 
closed hers to our cotton, wheat, minerals, and manufactures. 
By ar) action one pressing and imminent danger was met and 
avert 

On Saturday, August 1, following the dumping upon the 
market for foreign account of an avalanche of bonds and 
shares held by foreigners, the reserves of the New York banks 
fell more than $40,000,000 below legal requirements. The stock 
exchange had been closed, but the drain upon the resources of 
the New York banks had set in from many directions and there 
was alarm and cause for it. Responding promptly to urgent 
appeals, the Secretary of the Treasury went over to New York 
Sunday afternoon, August 2, and held a conference that night 
with a score or more of the presidents of the leading banks and 
trust companies of the metropolis. He heard their statements, 
analyzed the situation quickly, saw what was necessary to 
enable the banks to meet the demands upon them and to restore 
confidence, which had been so racked by the world-shaking 
events of the week. Confidence in the Government, the people, 
and the ultimate resources of the country was absolute, but 
there was need to meet immediate and urgent emergency. 
Knowing that confidence and the soundness of the basis for it, 
the Secretary announced that the Government would supply the 
New York banks forthwith with as much as $100,000,000 of 
additional currency if it should be needed. Anticipating the 
situation as it was laid before him at that conference, he had 
that Sunday morning, before leaving Washington, directed the 
shipment by express to the Subtreasury in New York, for the 
New York banks, of $40,000,000, and the Treasury forces and 
the express companies at that moment were taxing their re- 
sources in hurrying the execution of the order. 

The announcement that the Treasury had arranged to give 
the New York banks a hundred millions of currency was flashed 
that night over the wires to every section of the country, along 
with the assurance that the New York City banks were prepared 
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to honor all requests of their country bank correspondents for 
shipments of currency against their balances. Therefore there 
was no suspension of currency payments or premium on cur- 
rency, as in the comparatively limited stringencies of 1893 and 
1907. 

A few weeks later leading bankers from New York came to 
Washington to ask if the Government would lend its support in 
enabling New York City to raise through a syndicate of bankers 
the funds necessary to provide for the city’s loans of $82,000,000 
just maturing abroad. They were assured by the Secretary of 
the Treasury that the Government would cooperate by providing 
the banks with a further amount of currency and would accept 
a fair proportion of New York City’s new notes or bonds as 
the basis for such currency, in order to help the bankers carry 
out the plan for the funding of the city’s floating indebtedness, 
and since that time the Treasury Department has actually 
furnished to the New York banks $50,000,000 of additional cur- 
rency, making the total amount accorded to the banks of that 
city from the Treasury since August 1 more than $140,000,000. 

Is it not deeply significant and enheartening, as indicative of 
a new policy on the part of our Government, that in this emer- 
gency the administration of the restorative was not, as in the 
past, confined to the banks in New York City? For under the di- 
rection of Secretary McAdoo more than $160,000,000 of currency 
has already, since August 1, with impartial hand, been dis- 
tributed to the national banks in every section of the country 
where it has been needed, from Boston to San Francisco, and from 
the Great Lakes to the cities on the Gulf, helping to dispel and 
neutralize the poisonous fumes of distrust, alarm, and fear 
which had begun to manifest themselves. 

In its efforts to provide for present and to guard against 
further and future demands the country has been steering a 
cautious course between two perils. Money enough for ordinary 
and extraordinary requirements incident to conditions unpre- 
cedented, and not only to move the crops but to hold some crops, 
the normal demand for which was suspended, was urgently 
needed. Yet such inflation of the currency as might threaten 
our gold reserve and impair our public credit and the value 
of our money would be suicide. Self-preservation demands first 
the preservation of our credit. With that wounded we would 
be unable to maintain ourselves; miserably powerless to help 
others, left impotent and feeble and shamed, while opportunity 
turned its back on us. If we allowed the currency supply to 
become inadequate for our requirements, we might inflict the 
penalties of confiscation and ruin on the innocent many to the 
enrichment of the designing and remorseless few. 

If we should allow inflation of the currency away from safe 
and solid bases of actual and irreproachable value, we would 
be like a man drinking himself to frenzy and torpor while his 
honor and the safety of his home depended on his steadiness 
and strength. Therefore we have felt and tested and studied 
and have striven to work and build swiftly but carefully; to 
act promptly, but with thoughtful provision for the situation 
as it is, while keeping alert eyes on the possibilities of the days 
and months to come. 

In this work all of us have united. It is deeply gratifying 
to me to be able to certify how much the country owes of its 
growing prospects and increasing stability to the genius, skil 
and generous, patient, broad patriotism of its bankers in a 
sections. Those of New York, Chicago, and other large cities 
have been not only willing but zealous in cooperation and with 
yaluable and timely service. Most of them have tendered their 
resources and their services to help the public interest. But 
the people of all grades and sections have, as a general rule, 
done what they could to forward a difficult and complicated 
labor. 

The administration has been given full cause to feel grate- 
fully and exultantly that, when the common defense and the 
general welfare are involved, the free citizens of the United 
States have no lines of differences in politics, in sections, in 
social grades, or the distribution of the favors of fortune. The 
people, regardless of party, have given cordial and cheerful 
sanction to every movement and act approved by their reason 
as being for the good of the Republic. 

The work of adjustment and of getting the machinery of 
business on perfect foundations and oiled and leveled is not 
completed, but it is well started with safe and efficient methods. 
We and our business machinery will be required to work not 
only for ourselves, but for the world. The task is enormous, 
-but it is in conjunction necessarily. In protecting our own 
stability, we protect the world’s finance and commerce. In 
conserving the interests of the other nations, we conserve our 
own and improve the opportunities that practically are forced 
upon us. 
of illimitable expansion confronts us. Just now and because 


Along with illimitable responsibilities, the prospect 


of the sudden halting of our delivery service and closing of 
the markets, we are a debtor people. We are taking days of 
grace because we have assets with which to pay and know that 
they will be needed desperately, and soon. 

Europe is believed still to hold several billions of our se- 
curities; exactly what amount, it is quite impossible to deter- 
mine accurately. 

If we opened the stock exchanges and allowed this indefinite 
mass to be unloaded on us with the frantic purpose to get our 
gold at any cost, no one can quite foretell what the consequences 
would be. There are only three methods by which our interna- 
tional debts can be paid; by shipments of gold or silver, by 
shipments of mereLandise, or by the sales abroad of securities. 
If American securities owned abroad should amount to, say 
$4,000,000,000, and all holders should offer them for sale and 
demand gold for them, our entire gold supply of one and seven- 
eighths billion dollars, by far the largest gold holdings of any 
nation on earth, would be insufficient to pay for half of them; 
therefore it is preposterous to talk of taking them all back at 
once and settling for them now in gold. 

It is equally idle to talk of paying for them by the sale abroad 
of other securities; therefore it is evident that if Europe wants 
to send back to us our securities, she must take payment in 
merchandise, in the equivalent of gold. When the European 
countries bought our securities, they did not pay for them in 
actual gold; they paid for them in merchandise, and should 
take merchandise in payment when they sell them back. 

It is not believed that the American securities owned abroad 
as late as 1883 amounted to as much as $500,000,000, probably 
considerably less. The securities at this time owned in foreign 
countries have therefore nearly all been acquired since 1883. 

Now, from 1883 to 1914 we have brought in from foreign coun- 
tries only $11,000,000 more gold than we have sent abroad; 
therefore, if Europe has accumulated since 1883, say three and 
a half billions of American securities, it is evident that they 
could not have been paid for in gold, but were paid for in trade 
balances and merchandise, 

From 1883 to 1913 the figures show that the total value of 
merchandise and silver exported from this country exceeded in 
value the merchandise and silver imported by nearly $10,- 
000,000,000. In other words, the net balance of trade in our 
favor for the past 80 years has averaged more than $300,000,000 
per year. If we add to this the sale and shipment to Europe 
of, say, an average of a hundred millions of securities per an- 
num for the past 30 years, there would be a total apparent bal- 
ance of trade in our favor, arising from the movements of gold, 
merchandise, and securities, of more than $400,000,000 a year, 
which vast sum, it is claimed, has been offset and consumed 
principally by the sums we have had to pay for ocean freights 
and by the huge sums spent annually by tourists abroad and 
the amounts paid for interest and dividends to foreign investors. 
From these figures it would appear that it has taken practically 
our entire trade balance and the proceeds of all securities sold 
abroad during this period to recoup the annual expenditures 
made by the two to three hundred thousand American tourists 
in Europe; to pay the carrying charges to foreign ships for the 
transportation of American commerce, and for foreign interest 
and dividends. 

My study of the problem has led me to the conclusion that 
we will not find it difficult to adjust ourselves to buy back in 
the course of a few years—if they should be offered to us—and ` 
pay for all the American securities that Europe has or which 
it may desire to sell. We have in abundance the raw material 
for the food and the clothing that Europe, Asia, and Africa 
must buy. With these and other products needed and demanded 
by the world, we can cancel our obligations and redeem our 
securities at fair prices to their holders instead of sacrifice and 
panic prices. 

In the eight years following our Civil War here, notwith- 
standing the havoc it made in the South, there was through the 
North and West, as we all know, bewildering growth, develop- 
ment, and activity, until they went too fast and too far, and 
the development and business activity culminated and collapsed 
temporarily in the disaster of 1873. Judging by all experiences 
of the past and all the visible facts and signs of the present, a 
time of growth and expansion, of creation and extension in all 
directions, is just ahead of us. The Panama Canal of itself 
promised us new opportunities which dazzled foresight and 
made prediction lose itself in an infinity of possibilities. Now, 
just as we have completed this new, short highway of com- 
merce from one side of the globe to the other, we are con- 
fronted with a new and endless universe of problems, and in 
each problem opportunity to bless mankind and ourselves. 
Strong and powerful, but just and compassionate, we must be 
prepared to meet the rush of people fleeing to us from war and 
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war taxes and war ruin; the rush of demand for bread and 
meat and clothing; for fuel and building materials; the rush of 
demand for money for restoration and new beginnings where 
war will leave chaos and emptiness. 

Our task is not only to hold ourselves steady and secure, but 
presently to help feed and clothe and shelter and finance the 
nations, because we are the one sure, solid, established place 
of peace and of production with power unimpaired. We must 
look not only to our foundations, but to indefinite 
and elasticity of our power and facilities for doing business. 

You bankers—you of Indiana and of all the other States of 
our Heaven rescued and maintained land- must do a very large 
share of fhe preparation, the adjustment, the doing, and the 
establishing. 

We can prove ourselves honest and kindly debtors and merri- 
ful and considerate creditors, We will soon be locked up to as 
the storehouse of the world. Our cotton fields already furnish | 
two-thirds of the cotten which clothes the human race, While 
from our harvest fields is already being shipped the grain to 
supply bread to the millions of Europe who have now become 
dependent upon us for their food supply. By the ways of peace 
und the uses of commerce we can and will not only strengthen 
gur influence where it exists already and tighten our hold on 
those with whom we have traded and exchanged, but we will 
widen our sphere of operations through a great part of this 
great Western Hemisphere and send our flag and our agencies | 
where they are strangers now. Our conditions for daing all of 
this great work are better than ever before in our life as a 
country, 

We are correcting the tendency toward huge conselidations, to 
inordinate individual accumulations, and to isolntion, and the 
bludgeoning and suppression of individual enterprise and initia- 
tire. We are calling back and restoring the dash and daring and | 
restless alacrity that spring from free and fair competition. 
We are distributing ambition among all of our citizenship by} 
restraining the facilities for acquisition by ‘small and select: 
minorities. We are sweeping away many clouds of doubt and 
distrust, the more dangerous because by imagination and exag- | 
‘geration they are magnified and given ‘shapes of dread portent. . 
We are breathing a cleaner and more ‘stimulating ‘atmosphere. | 

I believe—and those of you who do mot agree with me now 
will, I think, share my faith within a year or two—that our 
new banking and currency laws give us noble and powerful ma- 
chinery with which to change dangers to blessings and en- 
able us to deal with the most rapidly widening demands on 
our energy and resources. | 

We have a Government founded on broad, far-seeing, saga- 
cious thought, on the highest philosophy and noblest purposes. 
It is established on the love and confidence of a free-born and 
intelligent people. Fast as we have gained in wealth and 
strength, we have gained more and faster in breadth, in spirit, 
in the true religion that recognizes human brotherhood and our! 
‘ebligations to each other, in that purest of piety that ‘teaches: 
service as our highest function and magnanimity and justice as 
the first and best achievements of a great people. 

So we stand among the turbid surges of a troubled and 
Stricken world as a mountain of peace and rest and refuge, or, 
in the words of the Psalmist, “as the shadow of u great rock 
in a weary land.” ; 

We will be the gathering place for the renewal and distribu- ` 
tion of hope and purpose, for the restoration and purification 
of a civilization drowned in blood and wrecked and dismantled 
by furious and reckless passion. f 

Tragic and pitiful as it is, we may find gratification and hope 
än the constant appeal made to us by one strong people or 
another on the means and methods used by brave men ef, 
different tongues and birthplaces in deadly strife with each’ 
other. God forbid from us the vanity that would assume for 
ourselves superiority over any of these, our brethren, at war. 
May God and our memories protect us against the sin and 
arrogance of self-complacency or the Pharisee’s thanksgiving 
that we are not as other men. We need not look back far to 
know of our own ‘sins and weaknesses nnd follies, blessed and 
kept and led as we haye been. In profound gratitude to the 
Power that has delivered us from the consequences of them 
and in deep humility we may find our gratification in the hope 
that the dove of peace, once sent winging over the deluge, may 
find a resting place here and carry from us an acceptable olive 
branch. 

We do not invite such epportunity, but we would welcome it, 
and all of us—I am speaking only for und to representatives of 
the conservative and thinking people of our country—would 
unite in the ambition that we might be the means of helping 
not only toward permanent peace in the world, but toward 
actual justice and the betterment of mankind. We can afford 


to speak for peace, because we have proved sternly that we do 
not fear war when it is necessary and just. 

Our voice for peace is not soprano expostulation. It has the 
deep, harsh, masculine note of big guns, well served at efficient 
target practice. If the time comes for us to urge or inyite or 
help toward peace, it will be not because our interests require 
it or because we are nervous or fearful, but because as à com- 
munity of free and peaceful people we desire very earnestly 
the deliverance and advancement of our brother man. We will 
talk peace as strong and prepared men talking, face to face, 
to strong men. 

In any case we will stand :a living monument to the truth 
that the statesmanship of peace and patience is the most suc- 
cessful, that the diplomacy of mercy and exact honor is ihe 
wisest, because directed by the spirit of eternal wisdom. 

Equipped for emergency as we never before had been, we 
have met this fearful stress undisturbed. We meet opportunity 
such as never has come to a people with purposes higher and 
wider and purer, we trust, than any people ever have felt—with 
the power gathered of peace, the resources derived of honest in- 
dustry, and the will born of our own self-searching, to lend the 
world, to be its dominating influence, and to use that infinenre 
to bless and brighten, lift, and comfort all humanity. 
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Mr. BUTUER. Mr. Speaker, under the leave cranted ‘to me 
to extend my remarks in the Recoxp, I include a communies- 
tion entitled “ National issues, or why Republican legislators 
should be returned to Congress,“ by Prof. A. S. Boles, of Haver- 
ford, Pa. 

The communication is as follows: 

NATIONAL ISSUES. 
WHY REPUBLICAN LEGISLATORS SHOULD BE RETURNED TO CONGRESS. 
{By Prof. A. S. Boles, of Haverford, Pu.] 

If the ‘appalling war that has smitten Europe is extending its 
baneful effects to the remotest parts of the earth the millions 
diving in our favored land are realizing the blessings of peace 
as they have never realized them before. Compared with this 
awful struggle to destroy life, how petty seems the contest 
among ourselyes for the choice of men to legislate and rule. 
‘Nevertheless, every political election is an important event and 
should not be lightly regarded. There is a difference between 
men, parties, and policies; and thongh fhe consequences of neg- 
lect or misdoing may not be seriously felt to-morrow, they may, 
if disregarded long enough, accumulate until the people are 
rent by another war like that which tore them asunder half 
a century ago. Every Whirlwind and tornado starts with a 


zephyr. : 
DSUEPATION OF LEGISLATION BY THE PRESIDENT, 


The first issue to be noticed is the usurpation by the President 
of the legislative power. The Constitution has separated the 
three great functions of government into the legislative, the 
judicial, and the executive, and the wisdom of time has sus- 
tained this distribution of power. It is the business of the 
legislative to make the laws, of the judicial department to ex- 
pound them, of the executive department, either alone or in 
‘harmonious working with the judicial, to execute them. ‘This 
system has been in operation for a century and a quarter and 
has worked so successfully that not until a recent period has 
any thoughtless invader appeared. Not until the advent of 
President Roosevelt did any President ever seriously overstep 
the lawful boundary. As we all know, he was loud and forceful 
and, unable to content himself by doing the part assigned to 
him by the organic law, invaded the legislative department 
and sought to take the werk of legislating away from its lawful 
keepers. President Taft, with a more conscientious regard for 
his duties, kept himself within praper constitutional limitations; 
but President Wilson, in utter disregard of them, is seeking to 
play the parts beth of executor and legislator. 

The Constitution provides what the President may do in the 
way of legislation. He may recommend by general or special 
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message that bills be passed; he may also veto bills that have 
passed for specific reasons, or, indeed, he may express his dis- 
approval without giving any reason for his action. His power, 
however, goes no further. Neither he nor any member of his 
Cabinet, who are simply his assistants, has a right to prepare 
a bill and send it to either branch of Congress for its consid- 
eration. 

On rare occasions this has been done, but Congress has al- 
ways promptly frowned on such an invasion of its power. Still 
more clearly forbidden are the President and his assistants 
from enforcing their views on Members of Congress through 
personal interview or by granting political rewards and favors 
for compliance or meting out party damnation for refusal. No 
trace of such great and dangerous power can be found embed- 
ded in the fundamental law, and it was wisely excluded. It 
was never intended that the President, alone or with his as- 
sistants, should combine both functions of making and executing 
the laws. Nor can the President justify himself in the cir- 
cumstances of the present day for assuming the rôle of lobby- 
ist, as President Wilson has done; of conveying intelligence to 
legislators who differ from him in opinion that they must yield 
or suffer dire consequences. Yet these things have been done 
ever since the tariff bill was launched in the lower House of 
Congress. From the outset the President was a persistent di- 
rector of the bill throughout its journey. There was not a 
moment when the President was not cracking his whip over 
legislators while it was on the way. 

It was not only undignified for the holder of the presidential 
office to thus descend into the legislative arena and become a 
mere lobbyist; it was also contrary to his own preaching. 

His friends seek to justify his conduct as a lobbyist on the 

ground that he only lobbies for good measures which ought to 
become laws. This is not safe ground. Assuming they are 
needed, a future President, intent on bad ends, might work 
great harm. Nor can one safely say the President may act as 
lobbyist to attain good ends but not bad ones. To yield so 
much to him is to transform him into both actor and judge and 
reduce the people to mere critics and sufferers. 
It is sometimes said in justification of the President in thus 
taking on the duties of lobbyist to his other duties that it is the 
only way he can obtain the needed votes of his party to pass 
the desired measures. This, however, is no justification for his 
infringement. If his party will not pass the proper measures 
from the presidential point of view, the correct remedy is to 
elect men who will. If the people are unwilling to elect such 
men, that is strong proof that the President is wrong. In any 
case, the remedy is one for the people to employ—not for the 
President. If they wish different legislation from the Presi- 
dent, it is not within his province to take the business away 
from them and make them simply puppets to register his wishes 
and decrees. 

There is, then, no cxcuse for such usurpation of power by the 
President. Why, then, does he thus act? Is the reason really 
a failure of legislators to heed the will of the people? Nothing 
of the kind. It is the love of power, of domination, of running 
things. That is the nature of the man. Thus he acted as presi- 
dent of Princeton University until the majority, at least of the 
board, wearied of his rule. Thus he acted as governor of New 
Jersey. Like other strong-minded men, his greatest pleasure is 
in exercising his imperious will. Yet there is no reason for 
assuming that a strong will is a good will or a right will. 
Napoleon had a strong will, but for 25 years he terrified Europe. 

HARMFUL TARIFF LEGISLATION. 

The second issue that may be raised against the President 
and his party is for making unwise and disastrous changes in 
the tariff. The new law may be regardod from two points of 
view, the first as a political expedient to win voters. The as- 
sertion will hardly be questioned that the President and his 
party supposed that by reducing the tariff rates prices of many 
things would decline, and they would be hailed by consumers as 
deliverers. This was the chief end the Democratic Party had 
in view in amending that measure. Such, indeed, had been the 
effect on all previous occasions of remitting duties; a similar 
result, it was believed, would follow in the present case. 

With few exceptions, no such result has followed. One of the 
most noteworthy exceptions is viola flannel imported from Great 
Britain. On this there has been an appreciable reduction. On 
linen, for example, on which there was a large reduction in 
duties, the retail figures have not been changed. The same re- 
mark applies to most of the things imported and subject to duty. 
On a very small number there have been slight changes, not 
enough to afford appreciable relief to consumers. 

What, then, has happened? The foreign producers have ob- 
tained most of the benefit by adding all the reduction, or the 
larger part of it, to the prices of their products; and importers 


and purchasers from them have taken the remainder. That, in 
a general way, is the result of the changes in the law. 

In 1872 it was proposed to remove the tariff from tea and 
coffee, whereby everyone was to have a “free cup.” That had 
a joyous, exhilarating sound. There were objectors who as- 
sured the people that they would lose $19,000,000 of revenue 
without receiving any corresponding benefit. They declared 
that very likely tea and coffee consumers would pay quite as 
much as before. Their words fell on unlistening ears. That 
year there was a shortage of coffee, and the coffee growers 
very promptly added the amount of the duty to their product 
and the consumer paid the old price. There was a slight reduc- 
tion on some kinds of tea. Nor can any subsequent change in 
the price of coffee or tea be traced to the removal of the tariff 
on these articles. 

It may be contended that ultimately there will be a reduction 
in price springing from these tariff changes. This contention 
loses sight of the changed conditions of production and sale. 
The accumulation of wealth and expansion of credit enjoyed by 
producers have radically changed their condition. They are no 
longer under the necessity of selling, as they were at an early 
day, to the first customer in order to meet the ever-pressing 
demands of lenders to whom they were indebted for the means 
to produce. In other words, the modern producer has become 
independent, has ample means or credit, or both, and conse- 
quently has a more perfect command over the market than ever 
before. Formerly the consumer, in consequence of the needs of 
the producer to realize on his product as soon as possible, to a 
large degree had command of the market; now that control has 
passed largely and permanently to the producer. 

This is the correct explanation of the fiasco which the Presi- 
dent and his party have made in tariff legislation as a relief to 
consumers. The defenders of the President contend that he 
ought not to be blamed for not foreseeing this result, as a reduc- 
tion in prices had followed all preyious reduced tariff changes. 
The President’s party may, indeed, be excused for not foresee- 
ing them; indeed, for not seeing much of anything, since so 
many of them are recent attendants at Congress. The Presi- 
dent, however, can not be spared, for he professes to know so 
much, and on that ground tries to justify his usurpation of the 
legislative province. 

Anyhow, the failure of tariff legislation to bring relief to con- 
sumers is complete; the cold facts of prices, daily registered, are 
the unanswerable proof. Will time bring favorable changes? 
There is no solid ground for such a deduction. Possibly not all 
the price effects of the tariff changes on everything have ap- 
peared, but surely all the more important ones there are now 
known. Whitehouse Moses, therefore, has not found the prom- 
ised land for consumers nor raised the slightest foundation for 
the hope that he eyer will find it for them. 

From another point of view, the President and his party have 
sacrificed a large revenue without any corresponding benefit to 
the people. On sugar $60,000,000 have been lost without any 
appreciable gain. The price of sugar was very reasonable be- 
fore the tariff went into effect, and Mr. UNDERWOOD, chairman 
of the Ways and Means Committee, the most thoughtful Demo- 
cratic Member of the House, was opposed to throwing away this 
yast amount of revenue, collected at small expense and borne 
so easily by the people. Other members of his party thought 
like himself, but the President was unyielding, and the huge cut 
was made. Had that been retained and expenses been kept 
within the proper limit, as the Republicans contend should be 
done, no new war tax would be required. 

To what extent our impaired production is caused by the 
tariff and what by the war can not in all cases be easily deter- 
mined. Nevertheless it is true that before thé outbreak the 
production of some goods, especially hosiery, had been seriously 
affected by German imports. While consumers have not had the 
benefit of lower prices, importers have been sufficiently favored 
in the way of reductions to lead them to make large purchases, 
and thus American production has fallen off. This movement 
has not yet become general, and perhaps will not be, for, rather 
than have it succeed, producers, with the acquiesence of their 
employees, may cut wages. Ultimately one consequence or the 
other is impending—increased imports at prices that will at- 
tract importing purchasers, or a cut in wages large enough to 
diminish the cost of production and lessen prices. If in the end 
consumers should get the benefit of the reduction, it would be 
at the cost or loss of the workingman. This is the present aspect 
of the problem—if production is preserved and prices lessened, 
the workingmen must be the real sufferers. 

DECLINE OF PROSPERITY. 

The President and his party may be justly charged with 
checking the long period of prosperity that had prevailed, and 
of blighting the prospects of the industrial world. Two facts 
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can not be denied: At the close of President Taft's administra- 
tion the country was everywhere soundly prosperous; to-day 
dullness in business and diminished faith in industrial enter- 
prise is everywhere apparent. While it may be admitted that 
the war has hastened the downward movement, none will deny 
that the tide immediately changed with the incoming of the 
present administration. Faith in the future is quite as need- 
ful to sustain a sound industrial condition as present industrial 
activity. The moment the industrial world ceases to renew and 
expand decline begins. There is no plain on which the great 
industrial engine can long safely wait; it must always be in 
constant movement. If that movement is not forward, it is in 
the other direction. The President may term the unwillingness 
of men to embark in new enterprises a psychological movement ; 
faith, no matter about name, it is a very real thing, and if 
that thing declines or dies, the effect is experienced by the 
individual, the community in which he lives, and by his coun- 
try. And this change has happened; it is everywhere noted; 
the ill consequences are too clear and strong to be ignored. 
Business is drooping, dying like the closing event of the summer 
season. 

There is a class of persons who have no patience with those 
who talk about prosperity. and who measure their country’s 
greatness and happiness by this standard. They assert that this 
is a low, material, false standard; that the prosperity wishers 
have quite enough already, and will not suffer if their divi- 
dends are passed or reduced. We may at once dismiss this 
class of critics as well as those criticized with the remark that 
the latter is a yery small class compared with the millions to 
whom material prosperity does possess a deep meaning. 

To the toiling millions prosperity has a meaning which no 
well-wisher of them can deride. It means steady employment, 
wages earned and paid, food, shelter, clothing, and contentment 
for themselves and their families. Destitution in the essentials 
of living cuts into the very foundations of national existence and 
happiness. The man who thinks or talks lightly about pros- 
perity in the largest sense is extremely shallow in his thinking 
and indifferent to the sorrows and miseries of his fellow men. 

Since 1860, 54 years ago, the Republicans have been in power 
continuously, with the exception of two four-year periods. 
After recovery from the terrible blight of the Civil War there 
has been no long period of business and industrial depression 
except during these two Democratic administrations. On both 
of these occasions the stream of prosperity was interrupted by 
the changed policies of the administration. Tariff tinkering and 
the undermining of the faith of men in the future yielded 
baneful results. No one who has lived through these periods or 
who has carefully studied them has failed to discover the 
causes. The change began with somewhat lessened production, 


faith in the industrial future weakened, then capital was with- 


drawn from new undertakings, and industrial torpor spread 
over the land. 

It may be unfortunate that an administration can do so 
much to preserve, stimulate, or check prosperity; the fact can 
not be denied. With the passing of the years the effect of the 
policy of the national administration on business for good or 
for ill has become more and more pronounced. Possibly it is 
not so great as is imagined, but the great mass of business 
men have come to think that way, and they have come to asso- 
ciate the prosperity and happiness of the millions more and 
more with the policy and rule of the Republican Party. Conse- 
quently with the advent of President Wilson business began to 
feel untoward effects from the change. President Wilson was 
not slow to see them, and at once assured the business world 
that he was not the enemy of business. The business world 
believed him, because it wished to believe him; unhappily he 
has acted otherwise, and has continued his declarations of 
friendliness to business and unfriendliness in action until the 
business world has lost faith in his professions and promises. 

One noteworthy exception may be made. At least he is show- 
ing some regard for the railroads, which have suffered so se- 
verely from enforced unwise expenditure, too drastic legislation, 
and singularly inefficient public regulation. In every other 
regard President Wilson's words of friendliness to business 
have proved delusive and disheartening. Consequently business 
has become depressed, a vast body of men are working on short 
time or out of employment because the administration has 
shown in no uncertain terms that it is unfriendly to the existing 
ways and methods of production, exchange, and distribution, 
with which the people have become familiar and on the con- 
tinuation of which they believe prosperity depends. 

SOCIALISTIC TENDENCY OP THE ADMINISTRATION. 

Another charge that must be made against the President and 
his party is their strong socialistic policy. The true moral 
and material advance in government, we belieye, lies in the 


other direction. There are those—perhaps many—who think 
the people would be gainers were the Government to do various 
things for them—manage the telephones, telegraphs, express 
companies, railroads, own and operate the coal mines, and the 
like. To the unthinking it seems as if the public might be the 
gainer by the publie administration of these things; even the 
briefest account of the method of doing the public business 
ought to convince one that the truth is on the side of private 
enterprise, 

In the first place, the greater number of Government em- 
ployees are not the most efficient persons. Those who fill the 
higher offices and are led to accept them because attracted by 
honor and the sense of public duty rather than by the pecuniary 
rewards ate usually zealous and efficient servants. Others 
also, who are interested in special fields of work, especially 
sociologic, statistic, economic, or scientific, are drawn and kept 
in the public service and render a satisfactory return. By far 
the larger number possess only moderate ability and render 
only a moderate return. Whenever one develops unexpected or 
unusual ability his public service is brief, for he is soon 
attracted into private service by the allurement of higher com- 
pensation and the hope of promotion. ‘Thus there is retained 
for conducting the public service for the most part only persons 
of moderate ability and experience, 

How can an efficient and economical public service be ex- 
pected of such persons? Carlyle’s aphorism may be recalled: 
“ Given a set of knaves to produce an honesty of action.” The 
thing can not be done. With men of moderate ability, only 
poor, disappointing, and expensive telephone, telegraph, or rail- 
road service will be rendered. If we had space, abundant facts 
could be adduced in proof of the statement. Such a service would 
be no protection against strikes, for State employees can strike 
quite as well and hard as others, as the strikes on the French 
railways have shown. Such a service is no guaranty of per- 
manence of service or fixedness of compensation, for public em- 
ployees can resign and demand higher rates as easily and as 
often as others. They are no guaranty that at times of pecu- 
liar exigency the public will be more surely served, for expe- 
rience has shown that they are quite as much inclined to take 
advantage of such exigencies to make new demands as others. 
In short, there is not a single reason for assuming that when 
one enters the public service his conscience or ability in any 
way is improved by the change. 

If these assertions are true, which could be easily verified, 
they set at nanght all hope of improving existing conditions by 
transferring the service now rendered by individuals to the 
Government. Nevertheless, the President, who professes to be 
a yery wise man, is showing an increasing tendency to widen 
the sphere of Government. His approval of a bill to spend 
$80,000,000 or more on a railroad in Alaska is a sad proof of 
this tendency. Some of the Senators who voted for it defended 
themselves by saying they did so to show that the Government 
could not build and operate a railroad successfully, Thirty 
million dollars is a huge sum to pay for such a demonstra- 
tion. Would not ihe example of the Railway of the West in 
France, and other public enterprises conducted by the Govern- 
ment, serve as effective examples without such a vast expendi- 
ture? If the railroad is needed and will pay, there is abundant 
private capital and brains to build and conduct it; if it is not 
needed, the enterprise should not be undertaken simply to make 
place for Democratic employees and to give contracts to Demo- 
cratic contractors. 

The delusion still persists, notwithstanding its constant ex- 
posure, that whatever is obtained from the Government is clear 
gain—if the Delaware or Mississippi is to be improved, not 
the dwellers on the borders of these streams pay the bills; if 
a public building is to be erected in the city, the people else- 
where pay the expense. Somebody must pay, that is a cer- 
tainty. If the money is borrowed, payment may be postponed 
but is not escaped. If the charge for carrying a parce) is 
enough to pay the cost, the Government loses nothing; if the 
charge is not adequate, the people must pay the deficiency or 
it must be borne by the railroad companies, Sooner or later 
the people must pay; and as a public service of almost every 
kind is higher than a private service of similar quality, it fol- 
lows that in the end the people lose by having the Government 
do for them what they can obtain through individuals, 

Notwithstanding this, the President is eager to have the Gov- 
ernment buy ships and through its servants sail the seas. To- 
day there are sufficient ships to transport every bushel of wheat 
that can be spared for foreign markets; there is not the 
slightest evidence of any dearth of transportation facilities. 
No producer of wheat is calling on the Government to transport 
it for him; the idea is simply a part of the President's socialistic 
policy. Happily, a very considerable part of his own party 
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balks at this last demand on their intelligence and independ- 
ence, The only ones who are eager for this latest and wildest 
scheme are the owners of German ships now lying silent and 
useless at American wharves. Nevertheless, our presidential 
lobbyist, while announcing his willingness to cease effort for a 
season, has also announced his determination to proceed with 
his measure at the next session of Congress. 
THE PRESIDENT’S ATTITUDE TOWARD WORKINGMEN, 

Closely related to his socialistic tendencies is the President's 
conduct toward workingmen. Everyone believes that an asso- 
ciation among employees of a corporation is just as natural and 
proper as united action by the contributors of capital to form 
the corporation itself. Whatever may be said about the em- 
ployers of labor in other countries, in our own country employ- 
ers generally desire to treat thelr employees fairly. Most of 
them have risen from the ranks and have not forgotten their 
early days and associations; and this is especially true of all 
the larger employers, particularly the corporations. 

There is a large body of workingmen—much larger, in the ag- 
gregate, than those belonging to labor unions—who, for reasons 
deemed wise and satisfactory to themselves, remain outside the 
pale of all labor organizations. One of these reasons is expense. 
The expenses of management are large, also the amounts lost 
through unsuccessful strikes. Even if the ends are gained, the 
cost may have been so great that a long period may elapse be- 
fore it can be made good. Hence the pecuniary gains of union- 
ism, reckoned for a long period, have not been enough to lead to 
the abandonment of the individualistic for the collective prin- 
ciple, 

The President, however, has clearly shown not a desire to be 
broad-minded in this great business, not a desire to “ play fair,” 
but to exploit labor unions for narrow party advantage. Prob- 
_ ably no man sees through this thinly veiled action by the Presi- 

dent to curry favor with organized labor to the disadvantage 
of unorganized labor more clearly than Mr. Gompers. In the 
end the President and his party will lose by trying to aid one 
section of the great working class at the sacrifice of the other. 
In the end this unfair action will be clearly discerned, and the 
sense of fair play, which, after all, has a firm throne among the 
American people, will condemn the President and all who follow 
him in this low business of trying to make partisan capital at 
the expense of a great body of workingmen. It is true that the 
workers outside labor organizations have no journals or orators 
to voice their rights, but most of them are endowed with intelli- 
gence enough to discover the President’s willingness to sacrifice 
them for party advantage. The Republican Party stands for 
fair play, for the treatment of all on the same terms, whether 
members of labor associations or outside them, of whatever race 
or color. 

OUR FOREIGN DIPLOMACY. 

Another charge that may be justly made against the Presi- 
dent and his party is the demoralization and disintegration of 
our Diplomatic and Consular Service. For many years the Re- 
publican administration had steadily improved the foreign 
service. The poorer representatives had been retired, the more 
efficient had been retained, many promotions had been made, 
based on efficiency; in short, foreign service based on merit had 
been established. The people were rejoicing in the hope that 
thi: greatly improved service was secure; alas, they knew not 
the real Wilson and Bryan. Within a few short months most 
of our foreign representatives, well fitted for their places by long 
tried experience, have been supplanted, and who now fill their 
places? A Icaf from the South American story may be given. 
At the close of President Taft’s administration everyone who 
represented us in those countries spoke the language of the 
country to which he was accredited, and was in every way 
qualified for his place. What has happened? Everyone of 
them, with a single exception, has been supplanted by inferior 
men, editors of Democratic newspapers, without any knowledge 
whatever of the country to which they have bee: sent, ignorant 
of their duties; a worse selection was never made. Col. Harvey, 
the editor of the North American Review, a zealous promoter 
of the nomination of Dr. Wilson for President, thus describes 
te change in the February number of the Review: 


The average experience of the former ministers to these South and 
Central American Republics was 154 years, and their average at 


the time of their expulsion was 47. All spoke the of the 
countries to which they were accredited. The average age of the new 
ministers is 544, five being past 60; no one of them, we believe, under- 


stands Spanish, and none, of course, has had diplomatic experience. 
In other words, 12 trained and capable representatives, several of whom 
entered the service under competitive examination and all of whom had 
long since forsaken partisan ip, are superceded by mere 
whose ages clearly disqualify them for continuance in office 
cient time to equip themselves for proper ormance of their duties. 
A clearer case of partisan political debauchery can not be imagined, 
What is the meaning of this degeneracy in the Diplomatic 


Service? As the Secretary of State is an ardent believer in the 


old-fashioned doctrine to the victor belongs the spoils, he has had 
the courage to overthrow the civil service and return to the 
ancient method of dividing the spoils. It is true that before his 
election Dr. Wilson professed to be an ardent believer in civil 
service, yet his profession has not squared with his subsequent 
practice. With an inconsistency which can not be justified, he 
chose for the head of his Cabinet a man who is the open and 
shameless enemy of civil service, who has not feared or hesi- 
tated to put his belief into practice. 


There is no sign that any check has been put on Mr. Bryan 
by his superior. All the more competent men in his office have 
been forced out. As a consequence our Diplomatic Service has 
fallen into sad repute. The garden of diplomacy, so carefully 
cultivated during the former administration, is now filled with 
strange specimens. Other nations are examining these curious 
heads and wondering what has happened. Without question 
Bryan is the most variegated bloomer the country has ever 
produced; long may it be before such a rank growth again 
appears. 

The Postal Service has been invaded in several ways. One 
would have supposed that in adopting the new banking system, 
in which the absence of party politics is indispensable to its 
efficient working, President Wilson would have remained true 
to his profession. But his party, eager to grab all the places 
possible, in the last days of amending the bill added a clause 
whereby the appointees to the various positions are kept out- 
side the civil service and within control of Democratic influence. 
Thus partisan politics is to have its baneful sway in an agency 
of government whose successful operation requires the best 
talent and the most disinterested service. The banking ma- 
chinery should, of all the public agencies, be kept far from 
partisan politics. Men of the highest character and ability are 
required to conduct this business successfully, and no other ex- 
cuse can be made for this inyasion of the civil service save the 
demands of the Democratic politicians. The defenders of the 
President say that, though a believer in civil service, he must 
do some things to please his party, and the destruction of the 
civil service is one of them. To this contention two answers 
may be given. The President is a man of unusual forcefulness, 
is always sure that he is right, and insists on having his own 
way. He is not only the dominating factor of his party, but 
does control his followers wheneyer he brings his teeth together. 
There is no reason for supposing that he could not have his way 
in these matters as well as in others if he were really intent on 
preserving the civil service. 

The other answer is, if he yields because required by party 
exigencies, is not this a confession that his party is not worthy 
of support? The maintenance of our civil service is an essen- 
tial of efficient government, and any man or party assuming a 
hostile attitude toward it is not worthy of place or power in 
our political system. 


FINANCE AND ECONOMY. 


Besides enacting the tariff measure, President Wilson sought 
at an early day to improve the banking and monetary system 
of the country. He knew what ought to be done; he had 
studied these matters as well as the tariff and was just as ready 
to force his ideas on Congress with respect to them. So Con- 
gress was kept together until a bill embodying the essence of 
the Wilsonian wisdom was passed. In yain the more thought- 
ful Members of that body pleaded for delay. In vain they de- 
clared it was a great measure, affecting yast interests, and 
should be carefully considered. The chairman of the House 
committee, a mere tyro, declared that he and others knew just 
as much about the business as they would know by longer 
delay and investigation, and the President displayed his shal- 
lowness by sustaining this view. 

The great measure that was to improye so quickly our mone- 
tary and banking arrangements was passed, and what has 
happened? As we all know, the President spent several months 
in selecting members of the Federal Board. He appointed a 
very questionable official Comptroller of the Currency, who, 
ex officio, is a member of that board, while those who knew 
most concerning his business career dared not make their ob- 
jections known, fearing the consequences. At last the board 
was completed, and what is speedily discovered? Not a con- 
centrated banking system, whereby the reserves of the banks 
ean be mobilized, which is one of the principal needs of a 
better system; in truth, the most important thing of all de- 
sired by its projectors, but 12 banks, whose separate interests 
are stronger than the general interest, and consequently weak- 
ness is appearing where there should be strength; a clash 
where harmony should prevail. Very likely the system will 
be amended; at present and during the immediate future the 
great assistance expected from its creation is not in sight. 


Meanwhile the much-derided Aldrich-Vreeland plan, the crea- 
tion of the Republicans while forming the congressional major- 
ity, is furnishing substantial relief to the country. Without 
setting up a vast machinery and creating new plans, a way has 
been provided for furnishing quickly an ample amount of new 
currency, commanding as much value as the old, and effectively 
banishing all fears of a monetary stringency. Indeed, this 
plan, though intended to serve only a temporary purpose, might 
be amended and perfected and substituted for the Democratic 
plan as a simpler and more workable scheme, and with less 
danger of invading business interests and the banking world 
in the interest of partisan politics. 

REPUBLICAN AND DEMOCRATIC RULE COMPARED. 


In 1800 the Democratic Party came into power and for 60 
years, save with a short 4 years’ period, controlled political 
affairs of the country, and completed its rule by plunging the 
people into a 4 years’ war, whose consequences are still felt by 
the annual payment of $160,000,000 of pensions, a large public 
debt, and by sorrowing thousands, whose hopes and joys were 
crushed by the loss of those who fell in that awful sacrifice. 

The Republican Party, from 1861 to 1913, a period of 52 years, 
excluding the two terms of President Cleveland, bave been in 
power, leaving a record of progress, prosperity, and contentment 
of which the world knows no parallel. Of this an unanswer- 
able proof is that vast waye of immigration, the millions who 
during those years of Republican rule have come hither and 
become a part of our people. While this record of progress and 
prosperity has not been equal and uniform, the current of new- 
comers during all those years has always been blowing in this 
direction. Had those immigrants not known of the greater free- 
dom and opportunity here they would not haye come; had false 
hopes arisen after their arrival they would haye returned. The 
world’s El Dorado under Republican rule has been found here, 
nnd its preservation is best secured by continuing that party’s 
power. To that end all voters should seek to secure a good 
working majority of Republicans in both Houses of the next 
Congress. 


The Philippine Islands. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CYRUS CLINE, 


OF INDIANA, 
IN rue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Friday, October 16, 1914, 


On the bill (H. R. 18459) to declare the pu of the United States as 

to the future political status of the people of the 3 Islands, 

1 5 5 provide a more autonomous government for t c Philippine 

Mr. CLINE. Mr. Speaker, I am unqualifiedly for the bill 
under consideration. There are many reasons why it is proper 
to consider it now. 1 do not believe it is to be termed an 
“emergency measure.” On the other hand, there are no rea- 
sons why it may not be considered even with the European war 
in the foreground. This is distinctively u political problem, 
made so by the minority contingent when it was in power. It 
will continue to be a political question because of the two 
theories of political thought upon this floor. We on this side 
of the House believe in the doctrine announced by Jefferson, the 
doctrine of self-government in its largest possible application. 
You on the other side are examples of Alexander Hamilton. 
You believe that the great masses of the people are incapable 
of direct self-government, and through all of your practical 
applications of civil government run the theory of bureaucracy. 
We on this side are anxious to express ourselyes as to our duty 
to the subjugated races in the Philippines by direct statement 
and to extend to them eyery possible element of autonomy. 
You on your side refuse to concede to them these functions of 
government of which they are capable and veil the future to 
them as to your purposes. We are pursuing in this bill the 
course of conduct consistent with our theory of government 
and consistent with our history as a party. The unselfish pur- 
pose expressed by those who believe in this bill is to liberate 
both the Filipino and ourselves from the present environment 
of the situation. Many considerations moye us to the adoption 
of the bill under consideration. Not only should we look to the 
well-being of the Filipino, but it is not selfish to provide for our 
own national safety. 
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There are broad ethnological facts and social principles ele- 
mentary in the very existence of races and color that ultimately 
shape the whole trend of national and race life. We can not 
change them. They have been recognized in all history and will 
continue to remain fixed. All we can do and what we should 
do is to observe these well-intrenched facts and principles of 
race and color and shape our destinies within the rule, There 
is a mysterious element in human life that demands equality 
nnd resists crushing domination in the application of every 
system of government or economics, whether it be a highly de- 
veloped system or not. ‘Representative government is the only 
sure guaranty of any character that personal liberty and per- 
sonal rights will be protected. The wholesale intrusion of the 
individual into the political structure of the State government 
is an American idea of the construction of civil institutions, A 
strong centralization of power either in the hands of an usurper 
or in the government itself can not exist with our theory of 
popular government. A coordinate branch of the Government 
invading the constitutional rights and prerogatives of another 
coordinate branch of a representative government and assuming 
to discharge its functions with a strong hand can not exist in 
a true democracy, That the doctrine of the right to control a 
different people than that participating directly in the Govern- 
ment, either by conquest or purchase, implies a force of arms 
can not be disputed, and that it is an Enropean and not an 
American doctrine is also proven. There never has been a con- 
quest of territory except by force of arms, and that conquest 
rarely maintained except by a force of arms resident in the 
subjugated territory. Some facts with reference to races and 
governments are as well settled as any principle in mathematics. 
Europe will never be overrun by the blacks of southern Asia. 
nor will the yellow man or the brown man burden the soil of 
this Republic, either as a citizen or as a subjugator of our per- 
sonal liberties. The entire trend of thought has turned away 
from that of colonization and conquest to that of methods of 
government in which are vested and recognized the, rights of 
the citizens composing the Government. To show the trend of 
thought in this direction I quote from a speech made by Secre- 
tary Root in 1906 on his visit to Rio Janeiro. 


No student of our time can fail to see that not America alone, but 
the whole civilized world is swinging away from its old governmental 
moorings and intrusting the fate of its civilization to the capacity of 
the ropa masses to govern. By this pathway mankind is to travel 
whithersoever it leads, Upon the success of this, our great undertak- 
ing, the hope of humanity depends. 

And I may well add an extract from another speech made on 
the same visit which has peculiar significance to us in our 
relation with the Philippines. Secretary Roor said: 


We deem the independence and equal rights of the smallest and weak- 
est member of the family of nations entitled to as much respect as 
those of the greatest empire; and we deem the observance of that 
—— the chief guaranty of the weak against the oppression of the 

Through some unaccountable source we exercise control over 
and possession of the Philippine Islands, with practically a total 
population of 8,000,000—a little more than twice as many people 
as we had when we denounced England for our own subjugation— 
these lands, wholly populated by a race different from ours, more 
than 7,000 miles away, differing in religion and history, in color 
and civilization, have nothing in common with us except the 
desire to manage their own affairs and govern themselyes as we 
do ourselves. We bave nothing in common with the Filipinos, 
and never can have, because of race differences that are insur- 
mountable. Projected into the character of the Filipino that 
has become a constituent part of his nature, and that of all 
Asiatic: races, through centuries of heredity, are differences of 
religion, civilization, and fundamentals in morals and govern- 
ment. These people are opposed to us in every essential of life, 
character, and personality; yield to us a suspicious obedience, 
view us with.an increasing aversion, while we proclaim to them 
and to the world our belief in the essential principles of per- 
sonal liberty. Development of social life and government have 
a uniform basis. Mutual dependence is-everywhere forced on 
all classes. All have the same aspirations, the same intellectual 
aptitude, the same inclinations—the only difference is in degree, 
and all are the products of natural evolution. We have no an- 
nounced future policy in the Philippines. The time is ripe to 
inquire not only for our own safety, but in justice to the resi- 
dents of the Philippines what our purpose is. One great 
political party so long in power refuses to answer the call of 
the brown man when he asks of this enlightened Christian 
Nation what the destinies of himself and his children are to be 
in his own land now held from him by a sirong, powerful 
Government. The Republican Party has never given a concrete 
statement of its attitude on the Philippine problem or informed 
that struggling people what may be expected from it. I quofe 
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as the last declaration of the party on this subject in the Chi- 
cago platform of 1912: 

The Philippine policy of the Republican Party has been and is in- 
spired by the belief that our duty toward the Filipino people is a na- 
t noas obligation which should remain entirely free from partisan 
po S. 

A more studious attempt to avoid the whole question could 
hardly have been made. Since it became a certainty that the 
Democratic Party would be returned to power every possible 
agency that could be inyoked—political, commercial, or other- 
wise—has been drafted to create public sentiment against the 
ability of the Filipino people to administer a more autonomous 
government. A cabal of interests involving many persons in 
the civil service in the Philippines have joined in their efforts 
to prevent legislation that would remove from power the domi- 
nation of an oligarchial and probably exploiting minority in the 
archipelago. The press has been filled with letters until recently 
from people connected with the administration in the Philip- 
pines that a mere cursory examination will disclose the product 
of concerted design. None of these letters give any credit to the 
Filipino people for their successes in attempting to patriotically 
and honestly advance the material interests of the country. No 
credit has been given to the Filipino men and women scattered 
everywhere throughout the islands, fired by patriotic devotion 
for the permanent and social uplift of their people. All credit 
is taken by the administration, and after a complete exposition 
of the Moro Provinces, in which all of the discreditable condi- 
tions imaginable are charged to the Filipino people, these letters 
express the deep solicitude that the Filipinos shall be given 
their independence when they are fitted for it.” A 

But, Mr. Speaker, this discussion has wandered far from the 
provisions of the bill. Excepting the able discussion by the 
chairman, no man has pretended to discuss the several pro- 
visions contained in it. We have had the same old talk doled 
out to us as on former occasions when this subject was under 
consideration, the burden of which has been self-complimentary 
patriotism. Last Monday we were regaled with hours of dis- 
cussion predicated upon false premises. No man can hope to 
compete with the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Fess] in the acro- 
batic feats of his imagination. He started out with the un- 
founded statement that there were 10,000,000 people in the 
Philippines. ; 

The Census Office says that in 1903 there were 7,600,000; that 
from 1893 to 1903 the increased average was 40,000 a year. And 
the estimate of the Census Bureau is that 8,000,000 would in- 
clude every inhabitant of the Philippines. But what figure does 
a misstatement of 2,000,000 people make with the gentleman 
from Ohio when he is discussing the Philippine question? His 
next assertion was that 85 per cent of the Philippine people were 
illiterate. No grosser misstatement connected with the Philip- 
pine problem has been made in this House in the last five years. 
I shall have some difficulty to convince myself that they were 
not made with an evil purpose. Now, what are the facts? In 
the first place, in determining the degree of literacy a test is 
universally made by including in the calculation persons of 10 
years of age and over. That is universally true, not only in this 
country but in all others. That purpose did not suit the gentle- 
man from Ohio. He not only included the babies in the mothers’ 
arms, but added 2,000,000 people to the actual number, according 
to the Census Bureau, that did not exist for the sole purpose of 
discrediting a struggling and patriotic »eople in the far-away 
Pacific. Now, I am going to quote from the message of Acting 
Goy. Gilbert, of the Philippines, to the legislature, under date 
of October 12, 1912, I quote from page 2, as follows: 

NON able’ tuen erre ta tee cause of ths permis ae Bek et ee 
highest ambitions for the material, mental, and moral uplift of those 
about them. No wonder, then, that with limited revenues and conditions 
er Se ipsa Ral oe SB EEE 
fore unknown in tus Philippine Islands. z risks went sala 

That is not a statement made with reference to an ignorant, 
illiterate, and unpatriotic people. Let me quote again from page 
4 of the same document: ; 


A general educational system was inaugurated in the ing. 
More than half a million children are attending school as these lines 
are written. For several years the average has been nearly as great, so 
that we 3000 809 25 between three and four million students and by 
this time 5,000, students—have had greater or less advantages in the 
public schools of the Philippine Islands. rivate schools are also 
serving the people. Each year adds to the number of those of mature 
age who have received some school training. In these modern da 
every civilized country is developing in democracy. Whatever form this 
government may assume it must be based on the democratic idea of a 
government by the people. 


I make this quotation from an ardent standpat Republican, a 
capable gentleman, a neighbor and friend o? mine for many 
years. I quote it because it is in striking contrast with the 
bombast from the gentleman from Ohio on this important sub- 
ject. I think I better read another paragraph from Goy. Gil- 


Many 


bert's message. I quote from page 7, where he is discussing the 
law making English the Jangnage of the court: 

I_therefore recommend, as earnest 
repealed which makes English the ait BoB ot tho PAEA Fpl 
postpone the achievement of Philippine desires for more complete nat- 
uralization (if I did this I should regard my action as contrary to the 
desires of the majority of the Filipinos tüd. should proclaim myself as 
an enemy of Filipino autonomy), but that the law be amended so that 
all safeguards may be provided, so as to permit the judge or lawyer or 
litigant to elect whether in the particular case that is to be tried the 
proceedings or any part thereof shall be conducted in Spanish, 

But, Mr. Speaker, I propose to get further into the question of 
literacy, We took a census of the Philippines in 1903, more 
than 11 years ago. Of the population 10 years of age and over 
at that time there were 2,211,443 who could read or write, or 
both, or 44.5 per cent of that population. Acting Gov. Gilbert 
in his message to the Philippine Assembly in 1912 said that be- 
tween three and four million children and adults have had the 
benefit of English education in the school system of the islands 
since American occupation. Undoubtedly that number has now 
reached 5,000,000. In the report of Commissioner of Education 
Wright for 1913 he states that more than 100,600 boys and 
young men were engaged in agriculture and gardening. What 
country can make a better showing? That in the fall of 1913, 
because of increased revenues set aside by the Governor Gen- 
eral for educational purposes, 1,000 new schools throughout the 
islands would be opened, into which it was expected to admit 
100,000 additional pupils. Out of more than 9,000 teachers em- 
ployed in the public schocls in the Philippines more than 8,000 
of them are Christian Filipino teachers. What sort of people 
are the Filipinos who so readily grasp and appreciate the great 
forces of national growth and material sovereignty that they 
should meet such a charge of illiteracy and incompetency as has 
been pronounced by the gentleman from Ohio, Mr. Fess? Not 
only that. Every province in the islands, more than 80 in num- 
ber, that corresponds to our counties or municipalities, is gov- 
erned by Filipino officers clected by the people. Eighty mem- 
bers of the Filipino Legislature are elected by the inhabitants of 
the islands, and what is more singular, every member is a 
college-bred representative and lives in the district he repre- 
sents. I may say in passing, that we held the Filipino's abili- 
ties in such high regard that we commissioned him to represent 
90,000 people in his legislative capacity. The Congress of the 
United States war in existence for ore than 60 years before a 
Member of this House represented that number of people. 

But, Mr. Speaker, this ts not a question of literacy or illit- 
eracy. It is not a question of immediate independence for the 
Philippine Islands. The problem for us to decide in this bill 
is the limitation of self-government that we are to permit the 
Filipino to exercise. Neither is it a-question whether we want 
to extend to him this larger self-government. We have passed 
beyond that period in our “benevolent assimilation.” We can 
not educate the Filipino to the full understanding of his civil 
rights as we enjoy them and then refuse to let him exercise 
them. As has been well said by the gentlemen on this floor, 
particularly by the leader of the minority, Mr. Maxx, these 
people must be our friends.” They must understand that we 
are the most patriotic, self-sacrificing, and disinterested friends 
that they can have on either hemisphere. There loom up in 
the future, in my opinion, the most serious complications for 
this Government in the retention of the Philippine Islands. 
We are compelled by the very force of our location, our history, 
our political teaching, to bind them to us by the most enduring 
ties of friendship. Let this be distinctly understood. We can 
not teach the Filipino his civil and religious rights, teach him 
that he is capable of managing his domestic affairs, and then 
refuse to permit him to exercise authority over his own prop- 
erty, assess his people, collect his taxes, construct his public 
improyements, and educate his children without alienating 
him from us. If we do not permit them to exercise these func- 
tions of government, their capability of which is no longer any 
question, is it too much to assume that the Filipino people will 
secretly form an alliance with some great portion of the Malay 
race that will wrest their sovereignty from us and exercise it 
themselves? 

The vastness of the Pacific Ocean, with its uninhabited 
islands scattered a thousand miles apart, is too great to aid 
in spanning the supremacy of our power. Our supremacy in 
the Eastern Hemisphere will remain safe only when we can 
have that friendly, equal commercial intercourse with the in- 
creasing millions of people that engage in over-seas commerce. 
I can not close this discussion without incorporating at this 
time a paragraph from a speech delivered by the Republican 
leader, Mr. MANN, on this subject on October 1. I quote: 


-We command the Pacific Ocean to-day with the islands which we 1 75 
sess in the sea, with the land we have on this side, and with the Philip- 
pines on the other side. Will we surrender our command? I say, No; 
never.” pplause on the Republican side.] If we should let the 
Philippine Islands go to-day without a string tied to them, they would 
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inside of 10 years. But if they could 
or 50 or even 100 in the end they 

inevitable con- 
giving the Philippine 


belong to some other 8 
keep their independence for? 
were be raion mso ro 3 as maour ar 
Islands independence. 

Mr. Speaker, that, in my opinion, is the most astounding 
proposition that has been presented on the fioor of this House 
since the Civil War. In the 16 years that we have been in the 
Philippines until that declaration no man, speaking from high 
official authority, either for himself or for his party, has ever 
declared it to be the purpose of his party or himself to perma- 
nently retain sovereignty over the Philippines. Such a declara- 
tion reverses not only the whole history of this Republic, but 
those principles that we laid deep beneath the structure of 
American democracy. For more than 150 years it has been 
the province of this Republic to illustrate to the world one 
principle—the principle of self-government anchored within the 
doctrine of personal liberty. In the language of that renowned 
French publicist, Bagehot, we have “exaggerated the idea.” 
We have given all the prominence that a mighty people could 
summon. We have filled the public mind, not only of our 
own land but of all lands, with the theory that we are bound to 
each other by that cement which flows from an all-engrossing, 
overwhelming purpose. We have had but one object in view, to 
which we have given the highest consideration and self-com- 
mitted devotion. Men with matchless fortitude and unequalled 
bravery have dared to sacrifice all and do all to perpetuate and 
exalt the cause of human freedom. It is the ideal toward the per- 
fection of which we have bended every energy and every hope. 

We have written across the canopy of our ambitions, “ If the 
American democracy be lifted up, it will draw all nations unto 
us.“ This has been our engrossing purpose. But if we are to 
adopt the constitutional exegesis of the Republican leader we 
shall tear out of our history the Bill of Rights and repudiate 
the Declaration of Independence. We are to swap our Consti- 
tution of civil and personal liberty for a constitution of colonial 
subjugation. It never has been and never will be the purpose 
of this Republic to subjugate alien races on the other side of 
the globe. In the riot of the imagination of the gentleman from 
Illinois we are to open and protect our trade in the Far East 
by the sword. We are to sow to the wind by declaring our pur- 
pose to always retain the Philippines under subjection, and 
reap the whirlwind of our folly in yielding to the greed of com- 
mercialism. I do not believe the people will retreat from the 
vantage ground of destiny they now occupy. I can not persuade 
myself that the fathers were wrong in their controlling purpose 
to teach the world that the sovereignty of one people over an- 
other people was a violation of every principle of justice. 

It is contended that thé preamble in which we declare it to 
be the purpose of this Government to give the Filipino inde 
pendence ought to be stricken from the bill. The preamble 
should remain, expressive, without equlvocation, of our ulti- 
mate purpose to do for the Filipinos as we have promised them 
to do. We can in no other way so well express our intentions. 
The Republican side of the Chamber ought to greet this oppor- 
tunity. Presidents McKinley, Roosevelt, and Taft, leading suc- 
cessively the Republican Party to power, and speaking for it in 
public addresses, declared it to be the purpose of this party to 
ultimately grant independence to the Philippines, to give it to 
them as soon as they were capable of setting up and maintain- 
ing a stable government. The Democratic Party can not re- 
fuse, now that it is in power, to unreservedly declare in a legal 
way what it has often declared in its party conventions. In 
our last four national conventions we have taken a definite 
stand on the Philippine question. The Filipino expects us to 
declare our purpose, and he has a right to expect it. Gentlemen 
say this is no place to make the declaration. We are writing 
a new organic law under which the inhabitants of the Philippine 
Islands may rightfully assume that as they shall prove them- 
selves worthy a larger and more complete autonomy will be 
extended to them. We may well say what we shall do when 
they shall have proven themselves able to efficiently discharge 
the important duties that we are now committing to them. To 
refuse to say now to the Filipino what the future destiny of 
himself and his children is to be in his own land would not 
only be to deceiye him, but it would be an act of the grossest 
perfidy. It would take away from him every hope and in- 
centive to a larger realization of complete personal liberty. I 
want the Filipino to know that a bow of promise to be fulfilled 
spans his political horizon. I want him to understand that the 

American people shun fraud and deception on such vital ques- 

tions as affect the liberty of 8,000,000 of people under our flag 
who expect us to deal with them as men and not as subjects. 
I would as soon tear out of the political fabric of our Govern- 
ment the Bill of Rights and the Declaration of Independence 
as to abandon our promise when we have the power to declare 
what our purpose is. Let the preamble stand, 


The Philippine Islands, 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FREDERICK H. GILLETT, 


OF MASSACHUSETTS, 


Ix rue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Wednesday, Ociober 14, 1914, 


On the bill (H. R. 18459) to declare the rpose of the people of the 
United States as to the future political status of the — of the 
8 1 and to provide a more autonomous government for 


Mr. GILLETT. Mr. Speaker, when the appropriation to pay 
$20,000,000 to Spain for the Philippine Islands came before this 
House, I introduced a resolution that we should declare, in 
connection with that appropriation, that when the inhabitants 
of the Philippines were capable of self-government we would 
give it to theni. I did this not so much out of regard for the 
Philippines as for the United States. I was opposed to taking 
them, but I thought that if we were compelled to take them 
we ought to do as we had done with Cuba, and bind ourselves to 
free them as soon as it was feasible; and I felt that the only 
way to assure that was to make the declaration a part of the 
contract with Spain in purchasing the islands. 

Any declaration by Congress now is an empty form, because 
it does not bind any future Congress, but a declaration at that 
time as a part of the contract would have been binding. 

I was not acting from altruistic motives or for the good of the 
Philippines so much as for the good of the United States, I 
believed then—and it seems to me events haye justified my 
belief—that they would be a burden and an expense to us 
rather than a benefit. I believed also that it was incongruous 
for a Republic which professes a belief in universal self-goyern- 
ment to exercise jurisdiction and absolute power over distant 
peoples, and that the tendency of such a connection would be 
to unconsciously diminish our faith in the principle of self- 
government. So for both material and moral reasons I thought 
it was wise for us to commit ourselves conclusively to the doc- 
trine that when they were capable of governing themselves, 
self-government should be granted to them. 

I hold the same belief now. I shall vote for the preamble of 
this bill, and yet I do it without enthusiasm, because I recog- 
nize that it has no binding force, that it is introduced as a 
mere pretense, to indicate that the Democratic Party has not 
abandoned the principle on which it fought one campaign and 
which it has asserted in theory, though never in practice, ever 
since, and that it is a mere expression of our individual opinion 
and does not have any effective force. 

With a recognition of the great advance which has been 
made in the Philippines in education and appreciation of law and 
order and of the development of men of high qualities of lead- 
ership, I do not believe that they are as yet at all fitted for 
independence or self-government. I bélieve that the methods of 
administration which have been followed so far under Repub- 
lican auspices have been wise and beneficial and should not now 
be departed from. I think it is still impossible to predict how 
soon they ought to have self-government, but that it will not be 
in the immediate future, and that the agitation of the question 
is most unfortunate for the islands. 

The position which the Democratic Party has taken on that 
issue has excited hopes and ambitions there which can not be 
realized and which will give rise to undue disappointment and 
resentment. This very bill shows the insincerity of Democratic 
professions. When they were in a minority they proclaimed 
their eagerness for Philippine independence in such a way as to 
justify the Filipinos in believing that they would give them 
speedy self-government. Two years ago, when the Democratic 
Party controlled this House, but knew that the Republican 
Senate and President would never allow their projects to be 
enforced, the same Democratic committee which has reported 
this bill, which fixes no date and gives no promise of early in- 
dependence, reported a bill promising independence in eight 
years, which would be only six years from now. How sincere 
they were in that action is evidenced by the fact that now, when 
they are in power and have the responsibility and can do as they 
Please, they abandon that bill, disappoint the expectations 
which they had aroused, and content themselves with this bill, 
which simply extends. somewhat the self-governing privileges 
which they already had. That is but a fair specimen of the 
contrast between. Democratic profession and Democratic per- 
formance. 

I think the steady, if slow, extension of rights of suffrage and 
government to the Filipinos which has proceeded under the 
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Republican administrations has been reasonable and wise and 
has progressed fast enough. I do not believe this bill is wise, 
and I believe that the administration of the islands of late has 
been most imprudent and most unfortunate in its results. All 
accounts which I have received agree that its effect upon the 
prosperity and development of the islands has been disastrous. 
An exceedingly intelligent constituent of mine, without any pre- 
disposition to either approve or criticize, visited the islands this 
summer and was most outspoken in his condemnation of the 
results of the present policy. 

Of course, the Filipinos desire independence. Any school 
children would always like to be rid of the restraint of the 
wisest and kindest teacher and to be allowed to determine their 
own discipline. The scholarly leaders among the Filipinos, 
like their representative here, must, of course, to preserve their 
Popularity and influence, advocate independence, even if the 
hope of high office and control when independence was achieved 
did not of itself appeal to their selfish ambitions. But I think 
successful self-government requires an appreciation of law and 
order and the subordination of immediate gratification to 
future advantage, which takes more than one generation to 
achieve. I think we have advanced quite rapidly enough in 
giving them the development which comes from the exercise of 
power and that this bill is not wise or necessary. 

I shall vote for the preamble, because I believe that they 
ought to haye independence when they are ready for it, and 
that is what I understand the preamble to say, although I 
doubt very much the wisdom of our stating it and perhaps 
thereby encouraging them to believe that it means a speedy 
enfranchisement. But I shall vote against the bill itself, be- 
cause I do not think its provisions are yet called for, nor can 
I repress a suggestion of the inconsistency which it seems to 
me exists in the men who are most eagerly advocating this bill 
on the ground that these people have an inalienable right to 
self-government when the same men in their own States are 
absolutely forbidding any participation in suffrage or self- 
government to a large portion of their fellow citizens because 
they are of a different race. 


Woman Suffrage. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CARL HAYDEN, 


OF ARIZONA, 
Ix rue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuesday, October 13, 1914. 


Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. Speaker, that the position of the Democ- 
racy of Arizona on the question of woman suffrage may be made 
known, I desire to print in the Rxconb the following extract 
from the platform adopted by the Democratic Party council at 
Phoenix on September 30, 1914: 

“ We congratulate the women of Arizona on the acquirement 
of equal suffrage, and call attention to the fact that this reform 
was made possible and brought about through the machinery of 
popular government established by the Democratic Party. 

“We note with approval that the women have registered and 
generally exercised their right of franchise at the recent primary 
election. We unqualifiedly indorse the principle and practice of 
woman suffrage and-pledge our candidates for United States 
Senator and Representative in Congress to vote at all times in 
favor of national woman suffrage.” 

The Republican State platform is silent on equal suffrage, but 
the declaration of principles of the Progressives of Arizona con- 
tains this statement: 

“We condemn the action of our Representatives in Congress 
and in the Senate who voted against the national enfranchise- 
ment of women.” 

I am confident that no member of the Progressive Party in 
Arizona would intentionally do an injustice either to Senator 
Surra or myself, and I therefore presume that this language 
was adopted under a misunderstanding of the facts. 

On March 19, 1914, a vote was taken in the Senate on Senate 
joint resolution No. 1, by Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, of Oregon, propos- 
ing an amendment to the Constitution of the United States ex- 
tending the right of suffrage to women. I quote the following 
from the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp of that date: 

“Mr. Asuurst (when the name of Mr. Surrn of Arizona was 
called). I desire to announce that my colleague [Mr. SMITH of 
Arizona] has been called to the Interior Department upon a 
very important matter in reference to the reclamation act, and 


therefore he is unavoidably detained from the Senate. * * + 
I desire further to announce that if present my colleague would 
vote ‘yea.’” 

As to my own record as a Representative in Congress, permit 
me to say that, at a hearing held on January 31, 1913, I 
addressed the House Committee on Election of President, Vice 
President, and Representatives in Congress in behalf of H. R. 
26950, a bill by Mr. Frencu, of Idaho, to protect the rights 
of women citizens of the United States to register and vote for 
Members of the House of Representatives. On April 21, 1913, 
I introduced House joint resolution No, 70, proposing an amend- 
ment to the Constitution of the United States extending the 
right of suffrage to women. My resolution is identical in terms 
with House joint resolution No. 1, by Mr. MONDELL, of Wyoming, 
which is now pending on the House Calendar. The language of 
my proposed amendment to the Constitution of the United States 
is as follows: 

“ARTICLE —. 

“Secrion 1. The right of citizens of the United States to vote 
shall not be denied or abridged by the United States or by any 
State on aceount of sex. 

“Sec. 2. The Congress shall have power, by appropriate legis- 
lation, to enforce the provisions of this article.” 

THE DEMOCRATIC CAUCUS, 


The journal of the Democratic caucus held on February 3, 
1914, for the purpose of considering House resolution 22, by 
Mr. Raker, of California, to create a Committee on Woman 
Suffrage, shows that I voted against the substitute offered by 
Mr. HEFLIN, of Alabama, the adoption of which resulted i: the 
defeat of the Raker resolution. In this connection I wish to 
say that no resolution was offered in the caucus instructing the 
Democratic Members of the House to vote against woman 
suffrage. If such a resolution bad been adopted, I would hare 
refused to have been bound by it, and would have immediately 
taken advantage of that provision of the Democratic caucus 
rules which reads as follows: 

“That no Membe? shall be bound upon questions involving a 
construction cf the Constitution of the United States or upon 
which he made contrary pledges to his constituents prior to his 
election, or received contrary instructions by resolutions or plat- 
form from his nominating authority.” 


UNION NOT AFFILIATED WITH ASSOCIATION, ' 


The National American Woman Suffrage Association was or- 
ganized in 1869 by consolidating the National Woman Suffrage 
Association and the American Woman Suffrage Association. 
For over 45 years this assoviation has Jabored diligently as a 
nonpartisan organization in behalf of the cause of equal suf- 
frage, with the result that the women of nine States and the 
Territory of Alaska now possess the right to vote at all elec- 
tions. The national headquarters are located at 505 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York, and the principal officers of the association at 
the present time are: 

President, Dr. Anna Howard Shaw, Moylan, Pa. 

First vice president, Jane Addams, Hull House, Chicago. 

Chairman congressional committee, Mrs. Medill McCormick. 

The Congressional Union for Woman Suffrage, of which Miss 
Alice Paul is chairman, was organized in May, 1913. The Con- 
gressional Union is not affiliated with the National American 
Woman Suffrage Association, and the National Association does 
not approve of the English militant suffragette methods that 
are employed by this new organization. 


CONGRESSIONAL UNION MAKING NO HEADWAY IN WESTERN STATES. 


I am sure that the Members of the House will read with 
interest the following statement, which was recently given to the 
press by the National American Woman Suffrage Association: 

The anti-Democratic campaign of the Congressional Union's 
workers in the equal-suffrage States has thus far proven a fail- 
ure, according to a statement given out at the local headquarters 
of the National American Woman Suffrage Association yester- 
day. The union is lining up all the women voters possible 
against Democratic candidates for Congress in the nine States 
where women now are entitled to vote. This is because of the 
attitude of the Democrats in Congress toward the Bristow- 
Mondell resolution that would enfranchise at one stroke all the 
women of lawful age in the United States. 

“Reports from workers now in the field in seven Western 
States for the National Association state that for several rea- 
sons women everywhere are resenting the efforts of the union's 
campaigners, y 

DR, SHAW IN THE FIELD, 

“The National Association, with its president, Dr. Anna 
Howard Shaw, herself in the field, is concentrating its energies 
at present upon the fight for woman suffrage in Ohio, Missouri, 
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Nebraska, the Dakotas, Montana, and Nevada. The question 
will be voted upon in all of these States this fall. 

“This is the big work at present of the National Assoclation's 
leaders, and it is hoped it will result in a Federal amendment 
that will enfranchise all the women of the United States. Since 
September 1 Dr. Shaw has been speaking successively in each 
of the campaign States, devoting 10 days to each. 

UNION CAMPAIGN AN OBSTACLE. 

“A great present obstacle, however, in Missouri and else- 
where, according to the leaders, also prominent women of Colo- 
rado, California, and the other equal-suffrage States, is the anti- 
Democratic campaign now being conducted in the equal-suffrage 
States by the Congressional Union for Woman Suffrage. The 
influence upon the election of the Democratic candidates in 
those States is reported to be negligible; but in the States 
across the border, where a nonpartisan votes-for-women cam- 
paign is being waged by the State and national forces, the in- 
fluence is yery serious indeed. 

“Senator Helen Ring Robinson, of Colorado, writing to Mrs. 
Medill McCormick, September 20, says: 

“Out here we are not disturbed by the Congressional Union's cam- 
paiga. I mean we Democrats, and I can not think that at this par- 

cular time it will have any appreciable influence in the Colorado 
situation, since suffrage is In no sense an issue with us. 

“Discussing the subject more fully with reference to the 
nonsuffrage States, Senator Robinson wrote Dr. Shaw in a 
previous letter as follows: 

“Since my return to Colorado I have canvassed with some thorough- 


ness the f ble attempt 
by any sufrage organization to defeat dates for Con- 
n 


tration for its stand on 
in favor of such a move. The only women who 
favor of administering such a rebuke are Republicans and Progressives. 
My uiries among the lar; 


dvices from Nevada and Montana, where suffrage amendments are 
now are e effec any concerted suffrage propagan 
ocratie order would pote unite the Hemoera 


would mean their failure In both States. What would it profit the 
eastern suffragists to defeat a friend of suffrage in an equal-suffra 
State—Senator THOMAS, for exampl: to lose a star which might 
otherwise have been added to the s g 

“I am nat theorizing on the subject, I am merely telling you why 
a close contact with facts have convinced me that the best strategy 
will for suffrage workers to confine their efforts to the — ane 
States or to the defeat of certain enemies of suffrage at the prima 
in Eastern and Southern States. 

“That the logic of Senator Robinson’s views has been con- 
firmed by the events in the campaign States is the unanimous 
report of the National and State leaders in the campaign States. 
The anti-Democratic propaganda, which, confining itself to suf- 
frage States and Democrats who are suffragists and the best 
friends of national suffrage in Congress, is vigorously repudi- 
ated by the national association. This organization regards it 
as not only illogical and unjust but short-sighted and inex- 
pedient to the last degree. To win national suffrage, say the 
national association leaders, there must be, first of all, more 
equal-suffrage States, so that there may be more representatives 
in Congress committed to the cause. Therefore nothing can be 
so important right now as to win the suffrage fight in the 
States where the question is to be voted upon in November. 

“From equal suffrage States also come protests. The Kansas 
president, who telegraphed Dr. Shaw at once upon arrival of the 
Congressional Union representatives, was naturally opposed to 
a partisan propaganda in a State where all political parties and 
all candidates are pledged to vote for the national suffrage amend- 
ment. From California leaders came an appeal to Dr. Shaw 
that she herself come and speak in that State to refute the im- 
pression that suffragists in general had adopted this policy, 
and to counteract the Congressional Union propaganda. Sen- 
ator Helen Ring Robinson reiterated her eee of the 
policy by declining to be hostess at a tea announced in honor 
of the Congressional Union’s representatives. Arizona, through 
her president, also protested.” 

MAY COURT DEFEAT. 


Mrs. Medill McCormick, chairman of the congressional com- 
mittee of the National American Woman Suffrage Association, 
has also made the following statement for publication: 

“The anti-Democratic propaganda directed against the Demo- 
cratic candidates in equal-suffrage States, and therefore against 
the best friends of national suffrage in Congress, of course is 
vigorously repudiated everywhere by the national association 
speakers. If we are to win in the campaign States, suffrage 
must receive the votes of men in those States who are Demo- 
crats, Republicans, Progressives, Socialists, Prohibitionists, and 
all the rest. To antagonize any one party is to court defeat. 


“ Yet into Missouri, for instance, from just over the border in 
Kansas, comes a propaganda from the Congressional Union call- 
ing for the defeat of Democrats as Democrats in the interests 
of suffrage, and Missouri, Speaker Ctanxk's State, is almost 
solidly Democratic. Our speakers report that the voters to 
whom they are appealing are naturally confused and the speak- 
ers themselyes must stop to explain this abnormal situation in- 
stead of devoting themselves to the real and urgent issue— 
votes for women. 

“The thing is dreadful folly, and there is no telling how much 
harm it may not do the suffrage cause.” 

About a month ago the National American Woman Suffrage 
Association gave out the following to show the attitude of that 
organization: 

“SNOT IN CONGRESS FIGHT—DE, SHAW MAKES CLEAR POSITION OF XNA- 
TIONAL SUFFRAGISTS—OPPOSED TO POLICY OF CONGRESSIONAL UNION IN 
ITS WARFARE UPON DEMOCRATIC MEMBERS. 
on September 13 the Congressional Union announced its 

policy of sending speakers and organizers to the equal-suffrage 

States to oppose Democratic candidates for reelection because 

of oe opposition of that party to congressional action on woman 

suffrage. 

“The confusion caused by the conflicting policies of the Na- 
tional American Woman Suffrage Association and the Congres 
sional Union has caused the national association to make public 
the following telegram received by Dr. Anna Howard Shaw 
from Mrs. Cora G. Lewis, member of the Kansas board of ad- 
ministration, to emphasize the fact that the Congressional Union 
has no connection with the National American Woman Suffrage 
oe aa Kansas has been an equal-suffrage State since 

“TOPEKA, Kans., September 22, 1914. 

Dr. ANNA HOWARD SHAW, 

“National Suffrage Headquarters: 

“Do you indorse Woman's Congressional Union sending 
women to Kansas to work against Democratic Party? Every 
Democratic candidate for Congress and Senate pledged to na- 
tional suffrage. State platform demands it. Present Demo- 
erat governor loyal. Has appointed 25 women officials super- 
intendents institutions and State boards. Women here creating 
bitter feeling are Miss Trax and Mrs. Latimer, who made par- 
tisan speeches with Roosevelt. Said they represented national 
suffrage organization. Answer immediately, my expense. 

“Cora G. LEWIS, 
“ Member Kansas Board Administration. 

“Dr. Shaw sent the following reply: 

“ SEPTEMBER 23, 1914. 

“Cora G. Lewis, Topeka, Kans.: 

“National association does not indorse the Congressional 
Union’s plan of working against Democratic Party. The Con- 
gressional Union is not a member of the national association 
and has no connection with it. The national associciion is 
strictly nonpartisan and opposed to working against Democrats 
or members of any other party as such. You can not state too 
strongly that I, as well as other national officers, oppose policy 
of Congressional Union. Mrs. Latimer and Miss Trax do not 
represent National Suffrage Association. 

“ANNA Howarp SHAW.” 
“ POLITICAL TREASON AND A MORAL CRIME.” 

The situation in California is illustrated by a telegram sent 
on October 1 by Mrs. A. Caminetti to Dr. Anna Howard Shaw: 
“Dr. ANNA SHAW, Elko, Nev.: - 

“Our mutual friend, Kate Waller Barrett, located you for 
me. California State Democratic central committee invites you 
to defend Democrats against unfair attack of Congressional 
Union, Our California Democrats championed suffrage years in 
advance of other parties. Will you honor us by going? Answer, 


my expense. 
“Mrs. A. CAMINETTI.” 
Mrs. Caminetti receiyed the following reply on October 3, 
1914: 
“Mrs. A. CAMINETTI, 
“ Care Suffrage Headquarters, Munsey Building, 
“ Washington, D. C. 
“The Congressional Union is in no way connected with the 
National Suffrage Association, which greatly deplores their mis- 
guided attacks on Democratic friends of suffrage. Personally. 
I consider their attacks political treason and a moral erime, 
My pledged engagements in campaign States prevent me from 
taking the field to defend loyal Democrats, for whose aid we 
are deeply grateful. 
“ANNA H. Saw.” 
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Mrs. Eugene Brady O'Neill, of Phoenix, Ariz., a member of 

os Arizona Equal Suffrage Central Committee that conducted 

the successful campaign for woman suffrage in my State in 

1912, recently sent the following telegram to Dr. Anna Howard 

5 N to the National Suffrage Headquarters, Wash- 
on, D. C.: 

“Do you indorse Woman's Congressional Union sending women 
to Arizona to work against Democratic Party? Senator SMITH 
and Congressman Haypen, who seek reelection, pledged to 
national suffrage. State platform indorses same. Miss Pincus 
represents Congressional Union here. Is this organization part 
of the Suffrage Asseciation?” 

On October 9, 1914, Mrs. O'Neill received a reply signed by 
Mrs. Medill McCormick, chairman of the congressional com- 
mittee of the National Woman Suffrage Association, which is 
as follows: 

“Have forwarded your telegram to Miss Shaw. Miss Shaw 
does not indorse policy of Congressional Union. The National 
American Woman Suffrage Association does not attack any 
political party. The Senators and Congressman from Arizona 
stood by our national amendment splendidly, and we are ap- 
preciative and grateful for all they did.” 

ARIZONA EDITORIAL COMMENT. 

I also desire to print the following extracts from editorials 
that have lately appeared in some of the leading newspapers 
of Arizona relative to the anti-Democratic campaign that is 
now being conducted in Arizona by representatives of the Con- 
gressional Union for Woman Suffrage: 

[From the Douglas Daily International.] 
WOMAN SUFFRAGISTS ARRIVE IN PHOENIX. 

The Congressional Union for Woman Suffrage, of Wash- 
ington, D. C., has sent a delegation of field workers to Phoenix, 
where headquarters are to be opened for the purpose of in- 
fiuencing the women of Arizona to vote against Senator Mark 
Ssnrn and Congressman Cart Haypen, because the Democrats 
at Washington have refused to pass the national woman suf- 
frage constitutional amendment. It is not likely that the women 
of Arizona will heed the call from the women who have been 
sent into this State on this political mission. 

Suppose, for the sake of argument, that these two Democrats 
were defeated, would that be any guaranty that the woman 
suffragist amendment would be any nearer passage than it was 
when the matter came up in Washington during the present 

ear? 

4 This paper believes that the women of Arizona appreciate 
what has been done for them by the Democrats in the matter 
of granting them the ballot in Arizona, and we believe that 
they also appreciate the fact that in nearly every county this 
year the name of a woman appears on the Democratic tickets 
for office. 


[From the Bisbee Daily Review.] 
WOMAN SUFFRAGE POLITICS. 

The American public is rather inclined to the notion that 
women, like hereditary monarchs, should be superior to partisan 
politics. It may be a foolish prejudice; and yet the fact is 
obvious that the astonishing progress made by the suffrage 
movement thus far has been accomplished by ignoring party 
lines and appealing to basic principles of citizenship. 

Recently the suffrage leaders have shown a marked disposi- 
tion to “play politics” in their campaign for nation-wide 
suffrage. Their latest move is to declare war on the Democratic 
Congressmen of the nine suffrage States because the national 
Democratic Party will not champion their plan for a suffrage 
amendment to the Federal tution. 

Whether or not the 18 Democratic Congressmen whose seats 
are threatened by the women deserve reelection, their fitness 
had better be determined on other grounds. 

Many sincere friends of woman suffrage are grieved to see 
the leaders deliberately antagonizing any party. They can 
gain nothing by such action, and may set the cause back for 
years, : 

[From the Mesa Daily Tribune,] 
AGITATION WITHOUT CAUSE. 

Arizona women have the ballot and know how to use it; the 
women in charge of the campaign against the State’s faithful 
representatives do not have the privilege of voting at their own 
homes. Is it due to such tactics as these that this right has 
been denied them? It would be weil for them to go back home 
and get their own house in order before endeavoring to create 
strife where none should be. 

There is no logic in the union’s grievance, but it will be 
extremely interesting to watch the methods it employs. It 
will be hard to weave a fabric of argument out of what these 


women have at hand. Maybe they can have more infiuence 
with Arizonians than they are able to exert at home, but the 
chances are rather slim. 
[From the Yuma Morning Sun.] 
MISTAKEN WOMEN. 

While it is easy to see that not much is to be gained by such 
a movement as this, the loss may be serious enough to check 
the whole suffrage enterprise for years to come. Thus far the | 
women have made rapid progress by courting the favor of both 
of the great parties. To antagonize one of these organizations 
in the nine States in which women now have the ballot is to 4 
make sure of the hostility of that party in all the other Beate 
in which the issue is yet to be 3 

[From the 3 Gazette. ] 
AS TO NATIONAL SUFFRAGE. 

Readers of the Gazette need no announcement of the tact 
that it is a believer in woman suffrage. Believing in woman ' 
suffrage for the State, it naturally believes in national suffrage, 
and is willing to do all in its power to bring it about. 

It does not believe that it is the paramount question, though, 
before the American people. Important as it is, there are other 
questions which affect the welfare of the whole people far more 
than whether the women of the entire country shall vote. The 
voters of the country placed a Democrat in the Chief Executive's 
chair and elected a majority of the Members of both branches 
of Congress to look after these affairs. Very many of them were 
incorporated in the platform of the party, and Members of Con- 
gress as well as others connected with the administration are 
faithfully carrying out the pledges made to the people in refer- 
ence to them. 

The Gazette believes in the present administration and cer- 
tainly gives its freest and fullest support to it, regardless of any 
convictions its members may have on this or any other subject 
which does not strictly come within the purview of a discharge 
of a political duty. 

Senator SmirH and Representative HAYDEN have discharged 
all obligations they have owed to the party, as they have come 
up, and haye never overlooked an opportunity to perform a 
service for the State, and however voters may differ from them 
on one or two subjects, they owe them an obligation for the 
8 of duty well performed, which entitles them to a 
reelection. 


Defense of National Capital. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. EDWIN S. UNDERHILL, 


OF NEW YORK, 
IN toe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Friday, Octobe: 16, 1914. 


Mr. UNDERHILL. Mr. Speaker, under the leave granted to 
me to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I include the speech of 
Hon. DANIEL J. GRIFFIN, rep ting Gov. Martin H. Glynn, of 
New York, at the unveiling of a monument at Battle Ground 
National Cemetery, Washington, D. C., September 19, 1914, to 
the members of the Twenty-fifth New York Volunteer Cavalry, 
who lost their lives July 11, 1864, at Fort Stevens, in defense 
of the Nation’s Capital. 

The speech is as follows: 

“ Mr. Chairman, Defenders of the Flag, Ladies and Gentle- 
men: To-day within the shadow of the Capitol, in peace and 
prosperity, we have assembled to render a grateful tribute to 
the heroic conduct and the patriotic sacrifices of those soldiers 
of the Twenty-fifth New York Volunteer Cavalry who lost their 
lives July 11, 1864. 

“These sacred precincts have been hallowed by the heroism 
and the blood of those dashing cavalrymen who gave up their 
lives in defense of the Nation’s Capital. 

“Their supreme act of immolation is characteristic of the 
spirit that animates the volunteer soldier of America. He loves 
his country, its flag, and its free institutions. To perpetuate 
them, he is ever ready to sacrifice his life. With such a spirit 
existing and known from one end of the civilized world to the 
other, the peace and tranquillity of the American people are 
assured. 

“A half a century has rolled by since those brave New York 
lads went gallantly to their death. No scars remain from that 
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fratricidal strife. North, South, East, and West are united 
inseparably under the starry emblem of freedom and humanity. 

“The people of a united North and South have assembled 
here this afternoon at the Battle Ground National Cemetery to 
honor those New York martyrs, whose blood cemented the Union 
of States. 

“Representing his excellency, the Hon. Martin H. Glynn, gov- 
ernor of the State of New York, it is my privilege to present to 
the United States this monument of enduring granite—New 
York’s tribute to the valor, patriotism, and the self-sacrifice of 
her sons who died in defense of the Nation’s Capital.” 


Sundry Political Subjects—What Has Watchful Waiting 
Won—The Panama Tolls Surrender—The Glass Currency 
Bill—The Surrender to the Trusts—The President and 
the Congress. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK W. MONDELL, 


OF WYOMING, 


In Tun House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, October 14, 1914. 


Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, the Democratic textbook for 
4014, issued a short time ago, carries on the front cover in large 
letters the following inscription: 

“War in the East.” “Peace in the West.” “Thank God for 
Wilson.” í : 

This cryptic inscription will, as no doubt was expected, be 
variously interpreted. ‘The interpretation which most naturally 
comes to one’s mind is that we are expected to give thanks 
because President Wilson has not involved this country in the 
European war. 

President Wilson is a Christian gentleman of high character 
and patriotic motives, even as other American Presidents have 
been, and I have some doubts whether the President, had he 
been consulted about the matter, would have entirely approved 
the assumption that, overlooking what an all-wise Providence 
has had to do with the matter, he is entitled to the credit for 
our not being embroiled in the unhappy conflict on the other 
side of the ocean. 

The President is a man of judgment and discretion, as men 
called to the high office of Chief Executive of this great Nation 
are wont to be; and I have no doubt he realizes as fully as do 
his countrymen, other than the writer of this Democratic bible, 
that isolated and separated as we are from this awful conflict, 
friends and well-wishers as we are of the nations involved; sym- 
pathizing as we do with the millions—soldiers and civilians, 
men, women, and little childrea—who must suffer from its hor- 
rors, it is unthinkable that an American administration, who- 
ever might be at the head of it, would assume the questionable 
attitude or perform the hostile acts which alone could even raise 
the question of our becoming involved in this great and calami- 
tous war. 

The President very properly admonished our people, in har- 
mony with our inclination, of our duty to maintain an attitude 
of unprejudiced neutrality individually as well as nationally. 
So long as we maintain such an attitude, there is not the slight- 
est reason, there is no possible excuse, for our becoming in- 
yolved in this European conflict. 

Following the advice of Washington, we have, through all 
the years, kept free from foreign alliances, and the wisdom of 
that policy was never so clearly apparent as at this day. The 
only danger to our peace lies in some action, legislative or 
administrative, which would call our neutrality into question. 
The only suggestions or proposals liable to thus involve us have 
come from the administration or the administration's side of 
Congress. 

Happily the ship-registry act has not, so far, seriously dis- 
turbed our foreign relations, though the attempted transfer to 
American registry of the ship Robert Dollar revealed the dan- 
gers to which we are exposed by that legislation. 

The shin-purchase act, recently pressed with such vigor by 
the administration, has fortunately, for the time at least, been 
abandoned, and thus a yery serious menace to our peace averted. 
I cheerfully award their share of credit for this fortunate es- 
cape from threatened complications to those Democrats who 
labored to dissuade the administration from insisting that Con- 
gress approve this questionable enterprise. 
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We have not questioned, and do not question, the patriotism 
of the administration or its desire to keep the ship of state upon 
a safe course. We realize, as all thinking people must, that 
only the most reckless and criminally careless navigation could 
divert us from the clear, calm, and well-charted course of safe 
neutrality which our position among the nations and our wise 
national policies have secured for us. 

If there were any cause for solicitude, it would arise out of 
the fact that the only proposals or departures from a course 
of neutrality and security have been at the instance or with the 
approval of the administration. We are not at war, because 
there is no conceivable reason why we should be, because an 
all-wise Providence and great good fortune have placed an ocean 
between us and the scenes of conflict, because our forefathers 
in their wisdom bade us keep free from entangling alliances, 
because our people love and desire peace. 

THE MEXICAN SITUATION, 

It is possible that I have not correctly interpreted the in- 
scription which is my text. Perhaps the Democratic textbook 
writer had in mind Mexico rather than Europe when he bade 
us give thanks for “peace in the West,” not to Providence, but 
to the President. This textbook was written some little time 
ago. Just at that time Mexicans of one breed and another were 
not taking pot shots at our citizens and soldiers on the border, 
and the governor of Arizona had not called out the militia; 
that has occurred since. ‘The thunders of the siege guns in 
Europe for the time drowned the rattle of the rifles in Mex- 
ico. But then as now we had a great fleet in the Gulf, 7,000 
sailors and marines at Vera Cruz, 15,000 armed men on the 
border, and were holding 4,000 interned Mexicans prisoners of 
war in Texas. 

All of this reminds me that the Democratic textbook assures 
us at great length that “ watchful waiting has won,” as do also 
numerous buttons, which, by the way, are less numerous than 
they were. The watchword of the hour in our relations with 
Europe is neutrality. It is approved by all. What a contrast it 
presents to the attitude of the administration in the affairs of 
Mexico. “ Watchful waiting” is a misnomer as applied to that 
attitude. The administration did watch—it had no end of 
superserviceable and intermeddling watchers, official and un- 
official—but the waiting was brief and soon developed into 
active, eager partisan support of one of the factions in the 
contest. 

NORTHERN VERSUS CENTRAL MEXICO. 

Throughout all northern Mexico, controlled and overrun by 
pillaging armies, or bandit bands of so-called constitutionalists, 
our citizens and other foreigners whose protection we had as- 
sumed were pillaged and plundered, their homes and their prop- 
erties looted and raided, they suffered untold indignities, hu- 
miliation, torture, and in some cases death at the hand of these 
rebel forces. An attitude of strict neutrality would have en- 
abled us to put a stop to these outrages without intervention, 
but our attitude of partisanship, the removal of the embargo on 
the importation of arms, tied our hands, and our protests to 
Villa, Carranza, and Obregon were superciliously ignored or 
answered with insolent evasion or studied insult. 

In central and southern Mexico, under the control of the 
federal Government, every effort was made by the authorities, 
and, in the main, with remarkable success, to protect the per- 
sons and property of American and other foreigners. But one 
day a boatload of marines landed at a wharf at Tampico, the 
use of which had been forbidden because it was in the line of 
fire of rebel forces besieging the town. A subordinate Mexican 
officer, whose duty it was to enforce the order prohibiting the 
use of the pier, took the landing party into custody. Within 
the hour a superior officer released the party with explanations 
and apologies. The Mexican Federal Government at once ex- 
pressed regrets and offered the salute of 5 guns, usual in cases 
of unintentional offense, but declined a salute of 21 guns, on 
the ground that such a salute under the circumstances would 
be an admission of an intentional affront, which could not be 
admitted because not intended. 


FIVE OR TWENTY-ONE GUNS, 


The administration's insistence upon 21 rather than 5 guns 
has sad and solemn emphasis in 19 graves in various parts of 
the country in which lie the bodies of the gallant American 
youths who fell at Vera Cruz. It cost the lives of over 300 
Mexican citizens and soldiers. Let us not forget that these 
were not the people or the forces that had been looting and out- 
raging our people in northern Mexico, but their enemies in arms 
and their opponents in sympathy. Let it be remembered no 
American citizen or other foreigner had suffered in his person or 
property at the hands of Mexican federal forces or in the region 
they controlled. 
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A. B. C. CONFERENCE. 

The conference at Niagara Falls, sought by us, followed the 
taking of Vera Cruz. We were ably represented there, as was 
the Mexican Federal Government. The mediators decided, and 
our representatives agreed, that we were not entitled to and 
would not claim a war indemnity or other satisfaction for, what 
occurred. In the face of this official announcement by medi- 
ators we had suggested and representatives the administration 
had appointed, is it unreasonable to suggest that those 18 valu- 
able young lives might have been saved and that the eight or 
ten millions of dollars which were spent would come handy 
just now, when new and burdensome taxes are proposed. Villa 
and Carranza scoffed at and ridiculed the A. B. ©. conference, 
were not parties to it, are not bound by its decisions, and the 
administration’s announced intention to evacuate Vera Cruz 
halts because, Carranza declines to promise to protect either the 
lives or the property of his own people or of foreigners. And 
Carranza, let it be remembered, is a so-called Constitutionalist 
we helped into power. It seems that he can not even be bribed 
into common decency by the million and a half of collected rev- 
enue it is proposed to turn ‘over to him. : 

I realize that different people take different views of things. 
To me the country’s honor is as much involved and offended by 
an indignity or outrage to the humblest citizen in apron or 
overalls as to a man wearing the uniform. To my mind our 
dignity, the respect due our flag, was infinitely more vitally 
assailed in the humiliations and violence visited upon American 
citizens, settlers, miners, men, women, and children in northern 
Mexico than by the temporary restraint of a few American 
marines at Tampico, during which not a button was lost and, so 
far as we know, not a uniform or a temper was ruffled. 

WHY WE ARE NOT AT WAR. 


We have not been at war in northern Mexico because no in- 
sult or indignity offered to our flag or our citizens, no matter 
how flagrant, coming from the constitutionalists or their parti- 
sans could disturb our serenity. We are not at war with all 
Mexico, because when we took Vera Cruz, to weaken the Federal 
Mexican Government, that Government no longer had the 
strength to fight, and because as our armed invasion was at the 
time to the advantage to the constitutionallsts it was not re- 
sented by them, Mexico is clearly not Belgium. 

Our abandonment of a policy of neutrality in Mexico did 
eliminate Huerta. There is no doubt about that. That much 
was accomplished, and by the same token we became responsi- 
ble for Villa and Carranza. Our espousal of the cause of these 
worthies was, we are assured, based on our love and cham- 
pionship of constitutional government. Behold the outcome. 
Nowhere in Mexico, from the Rio Grande to the Isthmus of 
Tehuantepec, is there any government which even lays claim to 
being constitutional. The whole of that great and fair land 
is in a state of chaos or in the grip of military despotism—Villa 
in the north, Carranza in the center, Zapata in the south vie 
with each other in their forced levies on the property of native 
and foreigner alike, in the murderous activities of their firing 
squads. Fortunately, perhaps, the stories of torture, indignity, 
and outrage of men and women, priests and nuns, of forced 
levies on and use of property, of organized blackmail, the daily 
roll of military murders, is crowded out of the papers or into 
obscure corners by the awful cataclysm in Europe. 

CHAOS AND DESPOTISM. 


Nevertheless we get news enough to remind us of the fright- 
ful reign of chaos and despotism which hold sway throughout 
the land. All now realize what I predicted more than a month 
ago on this floor, that there will either be an amicable allot- 
ment of spheres of plunder and domination among the military 
chieftains or, failing to agree on the populations and the areas 
which each may pillage and exploit, there will be incessant or 
frequently recurring warfare between them as each seeks to 
exterminate the other. Poor unhappy Mexico, our hearts go 
out to her and to her people. As for our own people we find it 
difficult to speak with patience or in phrases polite or parlia- 
mentary as we think of the wrongs they and those of other 
nationalities whom, under the Monroe doctrine we assumed to 
protect, have suffered. And these wrongs, these sufferings, 
have, let us not forget, befallen almost entirely in the regions 
controlled by the so-called constitutionalists, practically none 
in the region or through the forces under the control of the 
Huerta or Federal Government. 

WHO IS RESPONSIBLE? 


The author of the Democratie textbook points with apparent 
pride to the conditions in Mexico; takes credit for it to the 
administration, points to it boastingly as what watchful wait- 
ing” has won. I am a better friend of the administration than 
he is. I decline to charge, much less to accept the charge, that 


the administration is responsible for all the horrors in Mexico; 
for the pillaging and the plundering, for the confiscations, for 
the outrages to person and property, for the daily military mur- 
ders, for the awful reign of crime and chaos. My sincere and 
profound regret is that the administration is so considerably, 
responsible that its official spokesman, the writer of the cam. 
paign textbook, makes the administration responsible for it all, 
THE PANAMA TOLLS SURRENDER. 

The last Democratic national platform declared in favor of 
the exemption from tolls of American ships engaged in coastwise 
trade passing through the Panama Canal. The Democratic 
presidential candidate, now President of the United States, as- 
sured the voters of the country that his party's platform was 
not “molasses to catch flies,” but a statement of promises to 
be fulfilled. During the campaign Mr. Wilson emphasized this 
plank of the platform, approved it, and asked for support for 
his party on aceount of the benefits which he said it would 
bring. Mr. Bryan, now Secretary of State, eloquently pro- 
claimed how criminal it would be for a party to violate its 
platform pledges. 

At the very time the Democratic national convention made 
the declaration to which I have referred Congress was con- 
sidering a bill for the operation and maintenance of the Panama 
Canal which contained a provision in regard to canal tolls, and 
before the declarations and appeals of candidate Wilson to 
which I have referred were made free tolls had been practically 
agreed upon, and August 24, 1912, President Taft signed the 
Panama Canal act, with a provision as follows: 

No tolls shall be levied on vessels engaged in the coastwise trade of 
the United States. 

I voted against the exemption of American coastwise ships 
from the payment of tolls, and in so doing I was duly and prop- 
erly belabored by the Democratic press, which just at that 
moment was supporting the Democratie platform. I opposed 
this exemption because I did not believe it to be a sound eco- 
nomic policy or necessary to grant this concession to ships 
between our two coasts, which have no competition except 
among themselves. My opinion was that if any American ships 
were given this preference it should be ships in our foreigu 
trade, which must compete with all the world. 

I did not change my views with regard to the matter, viewed 
from its economic aspects, and I was therefore somewhat grati- 
fied to hear along last spring that the President was inclined 
to view the remission of tolls as a mistake, I was prepared, 
therefore, as were others who took the same view, to support 
the President should he recommend the repeal of the free-tolls 
provision as a matter of policy, though I doubted if he would 
ever do it, in view of the party declaration, 

On the Sth day of March, 1914, came the President's mes- 
Sage recommending the repeal of the clause giving American 
coastwise ships free passage through the canal. The message 
came like a thunderbolt; not for hat it recommended, that had 
been expected, but for the extraordinary reasons which the 
President gave, reasons which immediately changed the ques- 
5 from one of domestic policy to one of national right and 

onor, 

ENGLAND’S PROTEST. 

It was known that England had protested against the ex- 
emption. The President gave out the impression that other 
nations had also, but it has been proven that such was not 
the fact. The President asked Congress to amend the law on 
the ground that our right to favor our own ships had been 
challenged, and that “right or wrong” we should surrender 
our position “without question.” And particularly he asked 
Congress to do this “ ungrudgingly” as a favor to him on ac- 
count of matters of “ nearer consequence and greater moment” 
having to do with our foreign relations. This latter, it was 
assumed, referred to Mexico and the Mexican situation, as at 
that time there were no other foreign questions pending. 

The story how, under whip and spur, against the protest of 
powerful Democratic leaders in the House and Senate, by the 
use of all the powers of patronage and persuasion and through 
the medium of a binding party caucus the President finally com- 
pelled his unwilling party to bend to his will is too new to need 
review in detail. No such dragooning of the representatives of 
the people by a President has occurred in the memory of living 
man, but in spite of angry and indignant protests the surrender 
was accomplished and party and platform pledges repudiated. 

To require coastwise ships to pay tolls is, in my opinion, 
economically sound, but the reasons and arguments made for 
repeal were such that, as the President himself admitted, the 
economic questions involved were entirely overshadowed by the 
larger questions as to our right to control our own canal and 
as to whether we should surrender our sound views on the 
subject “ without question” on the demand of a foreign power. 
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The arguments made and reasons given for repeal of the tolls 
provision place us in position where we never can favor either 
our coastwise or our over-seas commerce in the use of the canal. 
What a blessing it would be if at this time, when a great Euro- 
pean war affords us an opportunity and we are passing ques- 
tionable legislation to increase our foreign trade, if we were 
free to grant eur ships engaged in commerce between our sea- 
board and the coasts of South and Central America favorable 
tolls through the canal. I have always believed that it was 
our foreign and not our coastwise trade that was entitled to 
this advantage. But having repealed the coastwise provision 
on the claim of the President and his advisers and supporters 
that we have no right under our treaty to give preference to our 
own ships, we are now barred from giving preference to those 
ships that really need it in competition in foreign trade with the 
ships of Great Britain and other nations, 
OUR RIGHT TO PASS WARSHIPS AND FORTIFY CANAL INVOLVED. 

But this surrender and foreclosure of our rights in the 
matter of tolls is the more serious because the same treaty inter- 
pretation, the same line of reasoning, which questions or denies 
our right to give any or all our ships preferential treatment in 
the use of the canal embarrasses, prejudices, and limits our con- 
trol over the canal in other respects. It involves the question 
of our right to pass our warships through the canal without 
payment of tolls. More important still, it brings into question 
our right to fortify the canal, our right to protect it under cer- 
tain contingencies. In other words, unless we now interpret the 
treaty in one way respecting our right to grant our ships prefer- 
ential tolls and another way with regard to our warships and 
our right to fortify we shall find our control over the canal 
seriously jeopardized and endangered. 

GIVING COLOMBIA RIGHTS WE DENY OURSELVES. 

A curious sidelight on the present Democratic position is 
afforded by the fact that while the President was proclaiming 
and his party carrying out his theory that we were without 
authority to grant preferential terms in the use of the canal, 
which we built and paid for, to our own ships the administration 
was negotiating and later presented to the Senate for ratifica- 
tion a treaty with Colombia apologizing for building the canal, 
giving her $25,000,000 for our having done so, and giving her 
free passage through the canal for her war vessels and her 
merchant fleet. It is no credit to the administration that the 
storm of protest which greeted this treaty from all over the 
country led to its being temporarily withdrawn. 

Lack of time prevents me from quoting the withering sar- 
casm, the impassioned eloquence, and the bitter denunciation 
with which Democrats, including the gentleman from Alabama 
[Mr. Unperwoop], the gentleman from New York [Mr. Frrz- 
GERALD], and the gentleman from Missouri, the Speaker of the 
House, as well as many members of the President’s party in the 
Senate, characterized the surrender of our treaty rights in the 
Panama Canal. It is significant that in the elections which haye 
occurred since the passage of the repeal bill those who have 
attempted to defend it have fared badly at the hands of the 
people. Our people do not desire to do anything we do not 
have a right to do under our treaty, but the people believe we 
haye a right to control the canal, that we have not surrendered 
that right by our treaty with Great Britain, and that we should 
not surrender our valuable rights as owner and builder of the 
canal “without question” at the demand or request of a 
foreign power whose shipping trade will be greatly benefited 
by our surrender. 

THE GLASS CURRENCY AND BANKING ACT, 

The national banking act and the system which has developed 
under it is one of the best illustrations we have of the con- 
structive capacity of the Republican Party. It was born of the 
exigencies of the Civil War and of the necessity of providing a 
sound banking and currency system to take the place of the wild- 
cat State bank system of the Democratic Party. It met with 
the abusive and determined opposition of Democrats for many 
years, but it stood the test of time, gave the people a safe and 
sound currency, and sustained the public credit. It grew and 
expanded and met the multiplying necessities of the most 
marvelous and fundamentally sound national growth, develop- 
ment, and expansion that the world has ever seen. 

As the years passed, however, it became clear that the system 
required new features for its proper expansion and machinery 
for the efficient coordination of its units. During the past 10 
years as a result of much study and discussion public sentiment 
gradually crystallized as to the essential features of the enlarge- 
ments and the additions to the national banking act, which were 
necessary, In May, 1908, Congress passed the Vreeland-Aldrich 
emergency currency act, a measure intended to carry us safely 
over any temporary emergency which might arise until Con- 
gress could provide permanently for such amendments and ex- 


tensions of the national banking act as might be deemed neces- 
sary and advisable. As a preparation for such permanent legis- 
lation the Vreeland-Aldrich Act provided for the creation of a 
national monetary commission, 

This commission appointed by President Taft investigated 
banking and currency systems and conditions at home and 
abroad, published many volumes of great value and interest, 
and submitted their recommendations in the form of proposed 
legislation. The change of administration prevented legislation 
on the subject until the matter was taken up by Congress at 
the special session last year. The Glass currency and banking 
bill, as the measure enlarging the scope of the national banking 
act was called, was based primarily on the report of the Mone- 
tary Commission, though the plan adopted varied from that of 
the commission, in detail at least, in many particulars. Some of 
the modifications of the Monetary Commission plan were probably 
improvements, but many of them and their details were faulty, 
obscure, and dangerous in the extreme, as was evidenced by the 
greatly modified form in which the bill became a law. 

There was much speculation when the Glass bill was firs: re- 
ported as to its authorship, which I referred to in a speech de- 
livered while the bill was under consideration. 

Quite recently—that is, on August 31—this question of 
authorship was cleared up by the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. 
Goop]. I was discussing the Alaska coal bill and calling atten- 
tion to the habit that our Democratic friends have fallen into of 
haying their bills written for them by the Goyernment depart- 
ments. Interrupting me, the gentleman from Iowa said: 

Mr. Goop. I want to ask the gentleman from Wyoming if he is sure 
that all of these bills have been drawn by some department head or 
chief? The record discloses, so far as the currency bill was concerned, 
the bill was drawn by H. Parker Willis, of Wall Beret, and that this 
Congress has pas him $4,814.50 for bis services, and I want to ask the 
gentleman if he has any assurance that there will not be other bills 


which will come to Congress from the heads of departments with such 
bills for drafting? 


A NONPARTISAN QUESTION, 


It is difficult to imagine any legislative question more non- 
partisan in its character than the currency question. It is one 
of the great questions as to the details of which at least di- 
visions of opinion do not run along party lines, and yet fol- 
lowing the practice which they had adopted immediately on 
coming into power the Democratic majority in the House of 
Representatives proceeded to treat it as a partisan question in 
committee, and later to enforce the committee mandate on the 
Democratic Members by a binding caucus rule. The echoes of 
that stormy caucus still linger in the Democratic primaries in 
a number of States when the administration forces fought stren- 
uously, but without success I am told, to punish certain Demo- 
crats who declined to be run over roughshod in the caucus and 
rebelled under the party lash. 

The Democratic majority were, however, finally whipped into 
line, and under the caucus rule not an amendment was allowed 
to be made to the bill, except such as were prepared by the 
little coterie of gentlemen who were officiating as ringmasters. 
The gentlemen who were in charge of the bill, secure in their 
mastery of their caucus-bound brethren, were resentful of the 
criticisms aimed at the bill from the Republican side and re- 
jected most of the amendments offered; a notable exception 
was an amendment offered from the Republican side to protect 
and sustain the gold standard and the gold reserves. This 
vital amendment was reluctantly adopted, but in the main 
amendments were bowled over, no matter how clear their value 
and their virtue was proven, and they passed their bill through 
the House, declaring it to be perfect. In the Senate the bill was 
amended in numerous and important respects, and the Demo- 
crats in the House were finally compelled to accept in the con- 
ference report many of the amendments they rejected when the 
bill was before the House. The currency law, with all its 
faults, is therefore a much better piece of legislation than the 
bill which passed the House. 


DEMOCRATS IN EMERGENCY TURN TO REPUBLICAN LEGISLATION, 


It is a curious commentary on this much-vaunted currency 
law that eight months after it was placed on the statute books 
it was not yet in working condition, and to meet the severe 
strain put upon our financial and banking institutions by the 
European war our Democratic friends found it necessary to have 
recourse to and take advantage of the Vreeland-Aldrich Act. 
Under this Republican legislation, which when it was enacted 
was viciously denounced by Democrats, a Democratic adminis- 
tration has issued three hundred millions of emergency currency 
which is enabling our country to withstand the suspension of 
gold payments by the leading nations of the world and the dump- 
ing on our markets of hundreds of millions of dollars of Ameri- 
can secugities. Thus has a Democratic administration been com- 
pelled to acknowledge the failure of its much-yaunted currency 
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bill to meet a critical situation and the virtue of Republican 
legislation in saving the credit of tlie country. 

We all hope that the new currency law when put into effect 
will prove workable and successful. As it passed the House 
it was impossible as a working system. As amended by the 
Senate, under Republican hammering and largely by Republican 
yotes, it is to be hoped it will work satisfactorily, at least 
until it can be amended by a Republican Congress. 


ORGANIZATION BOARD, 


The fundamental defects of the Glass currency bill lie largely 
in the political and partisan character of the organization it 
provides and the vast power over our national banking and 
credits it places in the hands of a partisan reserve board. The 
partisan plan and purpose of the legislation was fully illus- 
trated by the acts of the partisan organization board appointed 
to organize the system. In the selection of reserve cities and 
the mapping of reserve districts there was every evidence of 
the prostitution of our banking and credit interests to partisan 
and personal ends. The plain intent of the law was violated in 
ignoring the natural course of business in the selection of re- 
serve cities and fixing the boundaries of reserve districts. Com- 
plaints arising from many localities were ignored, or, if a 
hearing was given to complaints, as in the case of my own 
State, our people were in effect told they did not know what 
was good for them. 


EXTREME PARTISANSHIP. 


When it came to the selection of the membership of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board the partisanship and favoritism which 
marked the passage of the legislation through the House and 
the acts of the organization board were further exhibited. The 
first selections made for this important board were all Demo- 
crats, and, incredible as it may seem, had the President's 
nominees been confirmed by the Senate the probability is that 
this board, with its enormous powers and influence over the 
banks and the credits of the country, would all have been of 
the President’s party. Among those nominated by the Presi- 
dent for membership on the reserve board vere Paul M. Warburg, 
a member of a great New York and international banking firm. 
Mr. Warburg's appointment was confirmed by the Senate, and 
no doubt properly. I only mention him to suggest that had a 
Republican President nominated a member of a great Wall 


Street banking house to a position of this kind every dema- 


gogue in the Democratic ranks would have howled himself 
hoarse about it. The President was not so fortunate, how- 
ever, with one of his nominees, Thomas Jones, officer of the 
International Harvester Co., otherwise known as the Harvester 
‘Trust, an organization recently convicted by a Federal court as 
an unlawful combination in restraint of trade. 


THE HARVESTER-TRUST APPOINTEE. 


In connection with Mr. Jones's nomination the President took 
the most unusual step of writing a letter vouching for him and 
explaining that Mr. Jones had gone upon the board of the 
Harvester Trust as a reformer to assist it in mending its ways. 
When, however, a Senate committee interrogated Mr. Jones, he 
refused to pose as a reformer, declared he became a member of 
the governing board because he was in harmony with the policy 
of the corporation at that time and still remained so. Of course 
this frank avowal of Mr. Jones created an embarrassing situa- 
tion, and after some delay, realizing that he would not be con- 
firmed by the Senate, the President withdrew his name. Then 
it was, and then only, that the President presented the name of 
a Republican as a member of the board. 

I am of the opinion, as I have frequently stated, that the 
Federal Reserve Board has too much authority, too much power, 
and when it is under partisan control, as it is now, there is 
danger that its power and authority will be used to build up 
a great partisan machine. There is danger that intentionally 
or unconsciously it will use its power in a way to serve partisan 
purposes harmful to the general interests of the country. 


DANGER OF POLITICS AND INFLATION, 


At this very time I fear that the board as constituted will be 
largely under influences which seek a great and dangerous in- 
flation of the currency of the country. The Democratic Party 
has never been free from the influence of its greenbackers and 
fiat-money men. The Democratic cotton-growing South is no- 
toriously inclined to wildcat currency. Southern Members of 
Congress are clamoring for the repeal of the prohibitive 10 per 
eent tax on State-bank issues so as to start anew a flood of the 
State-bank wildcat currency which disgraced the country and 
r the people in the good old Democratic days before 
the © yar. 
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Among the many schemes of inflation which have been pro- 
posed are several bills by Mr. Henry, of Texas, chairman 
of the Committee on Rules, One of these makes it mandatory 
on the Comptroller of the Currency to immediately deposit in 
Federal reserye banks in cotton-growing districts $300,000,000 
of Federal reserve notes, and requires that the Federal Reserve 
Board shall on demand loan such moneys on cotton bills of 
sale at the rate of 12 cents a pound. That is equivalent to a 
proposition for the Federal Government to purchase at from 
2 to 5 cents a pound above its value $300,000,000 worth of cot- 
ton, which cotton, it is further provided, shall be retained in 
the hands of the seller. Another bill by Mr. Henry provides 
for the issuance of $500,000,000 of Federal reserve notes to be 
used for so-called loans, but in fact for purchases of cotton at 
12 cents a pound. It is now selling at from 6 to 10 cents a 
pound, Still another bill by Mr. Henry would authorize the use 
of Federal reserve notes for the same purpose to the extent 
of 50 per cent of the capital stock of all national banks 
thronghout the country. All the country is to be drained for 
loans on the property of southern cotton planters far beyond 
its value. If this kind of legislation were proposed by some 
unknown Member of Congress, it might not excite much com- 
ment, but coming as it does from a man of long service and of 
responsible position we may well pause and wonder what other 
astounding and sectional uses the Democrats may propose for 
the issues under the new Federal reserve act. 

It is my opinion that if the European war does not revive the 
industries and the business of the country and does not to a 
large extent relieve the country from the ill effects of Demo- 
cratic administration and legislation a powerful effort will be 
made to use the new currency law as the vehicle of a vast in- 


fiation of credits and currency in the hope that it will for a 


time make things hum and start a temporary and unhealthy 
boom in business which will last until the inevitable crash 
comes. Is it a fear of these dangers ahead and of the inevitable 
wreck under the demands of radical Members of their party 
which prevents the starting of the machinery under the new 
currency law? . More than 10 months have passed since the 
law was signed and yet no effort has been made to operate under 
it. Are our Democratic friends afraid of their own currency 
legislation? Apparently they are, or they would begin to do 
business under it, 
RURAL CREDITS, 

The Democratic national platform pledged the party to a 
system of rural credits. It is true they were not as forfunate 
when they came into power in the matter of rural credits as in 
the matter of commercial banking legislation, for in the latter 
the questions involved had been largely solved for them in 
advance, and they could not go altogether wrong, blunder as 
they might. When it came to the matter ef rural credits, how- 
ever; a matter in regard to which they had promised the farm- 
ers speedy action, they found themselves all at sea. Long hear- 
ings were had, subcommittees labored, bills were introduced, 
and then the trouble began. The story of what happened be- 
tween the President and members of the committee and in the 
Democratic caucus leaked out, because certain gentlemen were 
So incensed at the President as to openly charge him with bad 
faith and so angry at their colleagues that they threatened to 
bolt the caucus or ignore it, but they did not. They accepted 
the situation, the mandate of the President and of the caucus, 
just as meekly as they had been doing this entire Congress, 

The subcommittee, or a majority of it, wanted a rural-credits 
bill that would be immediately and widely useful and effective 
in extending credits on farm lands at low rates of interest. 
The President did not approve the plan. According to the Wash- 
ington newspapers at the time, he said he would veto it if it 
passed Congress. Mr. UNDERWOOD, as the caucus boss, in spite 
of the impassioned protests of certain Democratic Members, 
cut the rural-credits bill out of the Democratic program in the 
eaucus with a vote of about 180 to 20, so it was reported, and 
so the Democratic promise to the farmers went into the dis- 
eard along with sundry and diverse other promises broken or 
unfulfilled. 

THE SURRENDER TO THE TRUSTS. 

Never in American history has a party so completely and 
utterly failed to live up to its promises or carry out its de- 
clarations as has the Democratic Party in the matter of trust 
legislation. Never has a party been more severely or causti- 
cally criticized for an act of surrender than were the Demo- 
cratic conferees on the Clayton antitrust bill by members of 
their own party, particularly by Senators REED, of Missouri; 
MARTINE, of New Jersey; and LANE, of Oregon, all of whom 
voted against the conference report and yoted to recommit the 
conference report as did Senators VARDAAN and WILLIAMS, of 
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Mississippi, and Senator Tuomas, of Colorado. The fact is the 
Democratic majority without wisdom or information started on 
a crusade alleged to be aimed at monopoly, but in fact 
prejudicial to all business. Their acts and utterances com- 
bined with the effect of their tariff legislation brought business 
in so many lines to a standstill that they became terrified at 
the effect. There were conferences at the White House, attended 
by Wall Street bankers and great manufacturers. Later the Clay- 
ton bill got into the hands of the conferees, the Democratic 
members of which proceeded to perform a dental operation on 
the bill and removed all its teeth by striking out several clauses 
providing heavy fines and imprisonment. I take the liberty 
of inserting some remarks I made at the time the confer- 
ence report was under consideration in the House, as fol- 
lows: 

“For a year and more the trade and business interests of 
the country have been in a constant state of alarm and terror 
as the Cossacks of Democratie radicalism have charged and 
countercharged with blare of trumpets and waving of banners, 
with declarations of implacable hostility to trusts and monop- 
dly, and of fixed determination to put an end to all acts and 
practices in business which their medieval fancy disapproved. 
Their indiscriminate condemnation and Falstaffian fury in- 
spired terror everywhere, but more particularly among those 
of energy and enterprise against whom no charge could be laid 
except that they had been successful. Honest and legitimate 
enterprise halted as the country awaited the expected blow, un- 
certain whether real wrongdoers and malefactors or inoffensive 
citizens and innocent bystanders were to be the most severely 
punished. 

So far as the real offenders against sound public policy and 
real oppressors of the people are concerned, it is all over. The 
Democratic conferees have sounded the retreat; the raiders 
have been called in. Their trumpetings no longer alarm the 
real enemies of commercial freedom, and we behold these erst- 
while terrors of the countryside for what they really are—tin 
soldiers with toy guns and wooden swords. [Laughter and ap- 
plause on the Republican side.] Behold before you the trophy 
of their sham battling against the trusts and the trade op- 
pressors—a soiled and trailing flag of truce and a declaration 
of absolution and immunity. 

“But how about the innocent bystander—the legitimate busi- 
ness enterprise, the undertaking to which fair practice, faithful 
and eflicient service has brought success? Do they participate 
in the fruits of compromise and surrender? Not at all. They 
find themselves, in the words of a newspaper of this city, in ‘a 
yast labyrinth of prohibition and restriction, through which 
every concern above the level of a corner grocery will have to 
feel its way. The inevitableness of contravention of some clause 
by almost any business man is evident, until the whole field of 
affairs is plotted and mapped by means of administrative rul- 
ings and court decisions. The conference report presents, 
therefore, one of those strange anomalies of legislation through 
whose loopholes the real culprit may pass unscathed, but whose 
meshes tangle every footstep of the honest and well meaning 
who have the energy and enterprise to tread the paths of com- 
merce where its snares are laid. 

“This conference report, if adopted will not accomplish or 
advance the abatement of unfair and oppressive practices in 
trade and enterprise. It is, on the contrary, a backward move- 
ment; a confession of incompetency, if nothing worse; a con- 
fusion of the issues by the belated confession of its apologists 
and defenders. It is now not even claimed to be an effective 
instrument against trusts and monopolies established and in- 
trenched or hereafter formed. Heralded as a battery of heavy 
trust-busting artillery, it now develops that its instrumentali- 
ties, far from having any effectiveness for those purposes, is 
an aggregation of smooth-bore hot-air guns, its projectiles the 
dimensions of a shriveled pea and the consistency of a blue- 
mass pill. As an irritant and an obstruction to the enterprising 
and law abiding it has, however, all of the efficiency of a barbed- 
„ reenfossed by hidden mines and concealed 
pitfalls. 

Some gentlemen imagine that some will be cajoled or coerced 
into voting for this apology to the trusts—this fraud and sham, 
as it has been characterized in another body—because of some 
provisions I have supported which are desired by some labor 
organizations. One of the best friends of labor in public life 
has characterized those provisions as the ‘cheapest sop that 
has ever been offered to a laboring man.’ Another has de- 
scribed them as ‘taffy.’ I do not altogether agree with that 
characterization, but everyone knows that these provisions are 
not what the representatives of labor sought or asked for, that 
they have been clipped, trimmed, diluted, and toned down until 


they are in the main but declarations of present law and 
practice. Laboring men have infinitely more interest in pre- 
venting unfair trade practices and the curbing of monopoly than 
they have in any mere declaration of an existing fact. They 
are the last people in the world to ask or expect that any pro- 
vision of legislation of questionable advantage to them be made 
the excuse for complete surrender to the trade sharks which 
infest the waters of commerce, destroying competition, and the 
monopolies which enhance the cost of living for all. [Applause 
on the Republican side.]” 

The defeat of the conference report would have in no wise 
endangered the provisions on the bill that were approved by 
organized labor. Those provisions had been adopted by both 
Houses and could not therefore have been eliminated or modified 
by the conferees within their authority. Could the bill have 
been sent back to conference the conferees could have reinserted 
the penal provisions that had been dropped out by them and re- 
turned the bill to both Houses within an hour, but the ma- 
jority had definitely determined that no real effective anti- 
trust legislation should be enacted, and in accordance with 
the 7 of their surrender they voted for the conference 
report. 


THE TRADE COMMISSION BILL, 


Whenever a Democratic Congress sets out to fulfill a Repub- 
lican platform pledge it does a wise thing, and should be com- 
mended, even though its product is imperfect. The last Repub- 
can national platform approved the creation of a Federal Trade 
Commission. A Democratic Congress, with the aid of the Re- 
publican minority, has carried out that pledge. Naturally Re- 
publicans voted for the Federal Trade Commission bill, though 
many of them were not entirely pleased with the form in which 
the bill was finally enacted. The Federal Trade Commission 
will, however, it is hoped, by its operations and through the 
prohibition of unfair competition carried in the bill, put an end 
to many unfair practices which now injure and harrass legiti- 
mate business. 


THE PRESIDENT AND CONGRESS. 


Our Federal Constitution provides for a government consist- 
ing of three independent coordinate branches—the executive, 
the legislative, and the judicial—and the theory of that great 
instrument is, and our belief has always been, that these three 
branches should, to secure the best results in government, oper- 
ate independently; neither unduly influenced by the others, 
but each in its respective field performing its peculiar func- 
tions. 

It is true that it is the duty of the President to make recom- 
mendations to Congress, and it is clearly the duty of Congress 
to give due weight and proper consideration to the recommenda- 
tions of the President. Of all our political parties the Demo- 
cratic has perhaps laid the greatest stress on the necessity of 
independence of thought and action on the part of the legisla- 
tive branch of the Government; and yet it is a notorious fact 
that under the present Democratic administration Congress has 
subordinated its views and its opinions to those of the Execu- 
tive to an extent hitherto unknown in our Government. It may 
be claimed that the judgment of the President is in all things 
better than the combined judgment of his party as represented 
in House and Senate. Certainly such a claim does not reflect 
credit on the Democratic Congress. 


COMPLETE SUBSERVIENCY, 


Time and again during this prolonged session the President's 
party in Congress has clearly demonstrated its complete sub- 
serviency to his views and opinions—on one important subject, 
the Panama Canal tolls, to the extent of reversing its own 
action and violating its platform pledges. It is true that this 
subserviency has not always been without protest. In a num- 
ber of important matters some of the strongest members of the 
President’s party have rebelled and protested; but through the 
powerful influences which a President controls the party caucus 
has decreed, and a majority has been wheedled or coerced into, 
support of the President’s views. We have thus seen a Demo- 
cratic Congress surrender its views on certain features of a 
tariff bill, of currency, and other important legislation. Most 
recently of all, the insistent demand of the President has com- 
pelled his party in Congress to accept his views with regard to 
the laying of unusual burdens on the people through direct 
taxes in time of peace. 


THE DEMOCRATIC CONGRESS. 


For years Democratic platforms, Democratic spellbinders, 
and demagogues generally, inveighed against the alleged con- 
trol and domination ot Congress by certain leaders, and behold 
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this first Democratic Congress for 20 years, with the party in 
control of all branches of the Government, has been dominated 
and controlled, so far as the House of Representatives is con- 
cerned, by its leaders and its organization to an extent hitherto 
unknown in American history. The binding party caucus, rarely 
utilized by Republicans, and never in recent years, has been in- 
voked time and again. The party lash has been used without 
stint or limit, and the majority has been compelled to accept 
the caucus mandate without regard to the individual views of 
its members. In 16 years of service in Republican Congresses 
I remember but two occasions where the binding caucus rule 
was invoked, but in this Congress Democrats haye been bound 
time and again to support measures and to vote against amend- 
ments contrary to their will and judgment. How empty and 
hollow and insincere Democratic outcries against Czarism, 
Cannonism, and bossism appear in the light of the action of 
ihe leaders and the bosses in this Democratic Congress. In the 
passage of the recent so-called war revenue bill no opportunity 
for amendment and little for debate was given. It is true that 
the Speaker has less power than formerly, but the power of 
which he was shorn has all and more been vested in the ma- 
jority leader and a little coterie of which he is the head. The 
Speaker himself has invoked with emphasis the most extreme 
rulings of Czar” Reed, the while proclaiming the virtue and 
the necessity of such rulings. Democratic gag and boss rule 
in Congress puts to shame anything eyer dreamed of by Repub- 
licans. 


THE REIGN OF RHETORIC. 


This is the reign of rhetoric. Things are not as they are, but 
as we are told in smoothly turned phrases they should be and 
really would be if we could only bring ourselves to so view them. 
Rhetoric is sometimes mighty persuasive, particularly if it is 
uttered in high places. Some people are persuaded by it that 
their ills are only psychological, or, leastwise, that other people's 
ills are of that character. A few aptly turned phrases convince 
some folks that a party pledge is best kept by being broken. 
Still others can be persuaded by it that creeping paralysis in 
Federal revenues, observed by all for months, is in fact a sud- 
den stroke induced in an instant by the war in Europe. 


PARTISANSHIP, 


Perhaps the greatest recent triumph of rhetoric, of a happy 
style of phraseology, of charming diction, has been in the crea- 
tion and the maintenance of the idea that this is an administra- 
tion idealistically devoted to the public welfare without regard 
to party interests. I am a believer in party responsibility, and 
therefore I would be the last to criticize the strengthening of 
party lines as a means to public service. Our last Republican 
President delighted to honor men outside his party, and he 
called Democrats not only to his Cabinet but to other places of 
honor and responsibility. He overdid his bipartisanship, and he 
never received any credit for it. No such charge will ever be 
made against the administration of President Wilson. If any 
Republican has ever received an appointment at his hands, he 
is a rare bird enough to be valuable for exhibition purposes. 
Even the Progressives, to whom the Democrats owe so much, 
have been entirely overlooked when it came to the distribution 
of patronage. None but Democrats need apply. “Put none but 
Wilson Democrats on guard,” has been the slogan, and when 
there were not places enough to go around in the old offices 
vacated and the juicy new ones created, enough places have 
been lifted out of the civil service to meet any reasonable de- 
mand. But the demand has not been reasonable, and therefore 
is still unsatisfied. 

Under Republican administrations Democrats have felt free 
to express their views and opinions to heads of Government 
departments and at the White House; in fact, advice and 
expression of opinion outside of the party were frequently 
sdught or, at least, gladly received. But times have changed. 
Suggestions from Republicans in official life would now re- 
ceiye about the same consideration at the White House as 
would advice from the White House butler on how to handle 
the Mexican situation. I do not know the political faith of a 
considerable number of “captains of industry“ and Wall Street 
magnates who of late have, by invitation or otherwise, been such 
frequent visitors at the White House, but it is not of record that 
any Republican or Progressive in official life has felt that his 
advice or suggestions on any subject whateyer would be wel- 
comed at the White House. In other words, this is the most 
intensely partisan administration of which men have any recol- 
leetion, and narrow in its partisanship at that. That is some- 
thing that should be kept in mind both in giving credit and in 
laying blame. 
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Enlogy on the Dog, by Senator Vest, of Missonri. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. CLEMENT ©. DICKINSON, 


OF MISSOURI, 


Is rue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, October 16, 1914. 


Mr. DICKINSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Record by inserting a speech made 
at Warrensburg, Mo., in the district which I have the honor to 
represent, by a distinguished Missourian, a former United 
States Senator, Hon. George G. Vest, a matchless orator and 
leader of the Democracy of his State, a great character, ad- 
mired because of his great ability and fearless courage and in- 
tegrity, to be accompanied by a letter from Judge John F. 
Philips, his former law partner, and a former distinguished 
Representative of this House, reciting the circumstances of 
said speech—a tribute to the best friend of man: 

EULOGY ON THE Doc. 
[By Senator Vest, of Missouri.] 

“Gentlemen of the jury, the best friend a man has in this 
world may turn against him and become his enemy. His son 
or daughter whom he has reared with loving care may prove 
ungrateful. Those who are nearest and dearest to us—those 
whom we trust with our happiness and our good name—may 
become traitors to their faith. The money that a man has he 
may lose. It flies away from him, perhaps when he needs it 
most. A man’s reputation may be sacrificed in a moment of 
ill-considered action. The people who are prone to fall on their 
knees to do us honor when success is with us may be the first 
to throw the stone of malice when failure settles its cloud upon 
our heads. The one absolute, unselfish friend that man can 
have in this selfish world—the one that never deserts him, the 
one that never proves ungrateful or treacherous—is his dog. 

“Gentlemen of the jury, a man’s dog stands by him in pros- 
perity and in poverty, in health and in sickness, He will sleep 
on the cold ground, where the wintry winds blow and the snow 
drives fiercely, if only he can be near his master’s side. He will 
kiss the hand that has no food to offer, he will lick the wounds 
and sores that come in encounter with the roughness of the 
world. He guards the sleep of his pauper master as if he were 
a prince. When all other friends desert, he remains, When 
riches take wings and reputation falls to pieces he is as con- 
stant in his love as the sun in its journey through the heavens. 
If fortune drives the master forth an outcast in the world, 
friendless and homeless, the faithful dog asks no higher privi- 
lege than that of accompanying him to guard against danger, 
to fight against his enemies. And when the last scene of all 
comes, and death takes the master in its embrace, and his body 
is laid away in the cold ground, no matter if all other friends 
pursue their way, there by his graveside will the noble dog be 
found, his head between his paws, his eyes sad but open in alert 
watchfulness, faithful and true even to death.” 

Judge John F. Philips, United States judge of the western 
district of Missouri (retired), and a former law partner of 
Senator Vest, gives the following account of the circumstances 
that occasioned this famous tribute to the dog: 

“In the early seventies a Kentuckian residing in Johnson 
County, Mo., owned a noted hound named Old Drum, imported 
from Kentucky. He was always reliable; when he made outcry 
on the hunt, it was an assurance that the trail of the fox or 
deer was scented hot, and he led the pack in the chase. The 
owner had for the faithful dog a devotion akin to affection. 
One morning Old Drum was found shot to death near a neigh- 
bor’s house. Circumstances of small evidential import pointed 
to that neighbor as the assassin of Old Drum, which induced 
a suit in justice of the peace court to recover $150 damages, 
the maximum sum recoverable in that jurisdiction. After one 
or more hung juries, there was a verdict for the defendant. 
The plaintiff appealed the case to the higher court. The costs 
had piled up enormously, and the hot blood of the litigants was 
up. Eminent counsel were employed on either side, Among 
those for the plaintiff was Col. Wells H. Blodgett, for many 
years the general solicitor of the Wabash Railroad Co. When 
the case was up for the second trial Vest chanced to be in 
attendance upon the court. Blodgett persuaded his client to 
employ Vest, who was waiting to try some important case. His 
fondness for the good dog obtained his assent, 
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“The trial had already begun; Vest merely sat by as if a 
spectator during the examination of the multitude of witnesses. 
The discussion before the jury by the other counsel had con- 
sumed the short winter day; and the court, insisting that the 
case should be given to the jury that evening, took a recess 


until after supper. ‘The dog case’ had attracted the attention 
of all Warrensburg; and the fact that George Vest was to speak 
that night ‘in a dog case’ filled the court room almost to suf- 
focation with men, women, and boys. 

“One of the counsel for the defendant had derided such a 
lawsuit about a hound dog of little value if not a neighborhood 
nuisance, Vest paid little attention to the evidence or law of 
the case, but leveled the whole artillery of his genius to a vindi- 
cation of the dog’s invaluable traits. So vibrant with pathos 
was his yoice that men and women wept, and the jury was 
swept from deliberation, and returned a verdict at once for 
the plaintiff for $500, when the sum sued for was only $150. 
The excess was remitted and ‘the dog case’ was closed; but 
Vest's tribute to the dog is immortal.“ 


The Cotton Situation in the South. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN L. BURNETT, 


OF ALABAMA, 


Is tre House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, October 16, 1914. 


Mr. BURNETT. Mr. Speaker, in great crises legislators 
ought not to haggle or split hairs over fine-spun theories as to 
the Constitution. Constitutions are made by the people, and 
they ought to be subservient to the needs of the people. 

A financial crisis is upon the people of the South such as has 
not existed there since the dark days of war and reconstruction, 

The bow of prosperity hung over my people for the last two 
years, until the war clouds of Europe obscured it and brought 
ruin and desolation upon us. 

A few days before war was declared cotton was selling at 13 
cents a pound; a few days afterwards it dropped far below the 
cost of actual production. 

The European countries inyolved in the war buy about two- 
thirds of our cotton, while our mills in the United States manu- 
facture about one-third of it. An extraordinarily large crop has 
been grown, and the war has shut us out from all the Enropean 
countries except England. England is so demoralized by the 
war that as yet it has not begun to buy anything like its usual 
quota of our crop. : 

Republican spellbinders in the South are trying to make the 
people believe that a Democratic administration has brought 
this disaster on our main crop. That declaration is an insult 
to the intelligence of our people. Any sane man knows that it 
would be impossible, after the Democratic Party had been in 
power nearly two years, with cotton high all that time, for the 
administration to reduce it half in one short week. In the able 
speech just delivered, Mr. MANN, the great leader of the Repub- 
lican Party in the House, who will probably be the next Repub- 
lican nominee for President, said: 


The European war has created a situation where it seems to be cer- 
tain that we really can not in a normal time consume the cotton now 
in existence. Ordinarily the cotton crop and the raisers of cotton must 
depend u the market for cotton, upon the use of cotton for manu- 
facture, but we have reached this situation where we know that the 
market will not absorb all of the cotton and will not use all the cotton. 
Even if cotton were to sell for a cent a even if the raisers of 


cotton were to give it 2 it could not and would not all be used 


within the normal time for 
is now in existence. 

This great Republican leader places the responsibility for 
conditions on the European war, where all reasonable men 
know it belongs. 

Immediately after Mr. Wilson’s election two years ago the 
price of cotton began to rise, and two crops have been sold at 
the largest price that we have realized for years. 

Some Republican and Progressive speakers try to charge the 
low price of cotton to the Underwood tariff bill. Everybody 
knows that this is absurd. The Democratic Party came in 
pledged to a reduction of the tariff. Everybody knew that this 
would be done. Then, if the reduction of the tariff could have 


use—that is, the crop of cotton, or what 


' had any such effect on cotton, does not any sane man know that 


it would have immediately declined? Instead of that it began 
at once to rise. The Underwood bill became a Iaw on the 3d 
day of October, 1913, and yet all through that year and 1914, 
until this war was declared, cotton brought a good price. 


This shows the absurdity of the contention of those who would 
deceive the people with such sophistry. 

Those who advance such arguments are not fair enough to 
remind the people that in the falls of 1904 and of 1907 cotton 
went to 7 cents per pound. If the farmers will refer to their 
cotton bills, they will see that this is true, and that under the 
full force of the Dingley high-protective tariff bill. 

No Republican then loved the South well enough to propose 
any measure that would save the Southern cotton grower. How 
different now. When the European war has utterly destroyed 
our market, the Members of Congress from the South are crying 
alond for Congress to come to the rescue of our southern farm- 
ers, Many meetings have been held by the Members from the 
cotton States to try to evolye some plan by which our people 
may be enabled to escape the destruction which hangs over 
them. I do not question the sincerity of gentlemen who believe 
that Congress has no right to pass laws to aid the distressed 
cotton growers by direct aid, but I do insist that they are 
wrong. Often we have gone to the rescue of those who are in 
dire distress. When San Francisco was overwhelmed by an 
earthquake we did not haggie over our constitutional right to 
go to her relief. When the rivers in Ohio had overflowed their 
banks and destroyed towns and farms, no one questioned the 
right of Congress to give them direct aid. 

When the little town of Salem, Mass., fell before the fire 
fiend, our President sent a special message asking Congress to 
go to their relief, and no one then interposed the Constitution 
against that bill. Many more instances of a like kind I might 
cite, but will desist. 

I do not doubt the right of Congress to give relief to the 
southern farmer in some way like that prescribed in the Henry 
bill, and, as for myself, I shall vote against any resolution to 
adjourn unless something like it is passed. I may be voted 
down, and adjournment may be had without relief to our 
stricken South, but as for me, I intend to stay here and vote 
against adjournment until the Speaker’s gavel falls. 

Republican speakers are in my district trying to compass 
my defeat, but my post of duty is here, and here will I stay till 
a majority votes me down. I will trust to God and my people 
to take care of me, as they have so often done. 

In the Senate Senator Surra has offered an amendment 
somewhat like the Henry bill pending in this House. Senators 
Smoot and McCumser, two standpat Republican leaders, are 
trying to load it down and defeat it by providing for the pur- 
chase of copper and of wheat and oats and barley. Senator 
McCuncer denounced the bill for the relief of our stricken 
farmers as paternalism. Mr. Speaker, if saving my people from 
bankruptcy and ruin be paternalism, then I pray God for more 
paternalism. 

The standpat Republicans have never been the friends of our 
cotton farmers. I once heard the gentleman from New York 
[Mr. Payne], the author of the Payne tariff bill, criticize our 
farmers’ organizations of the South as trusts, and say that 
cheap cotton was in the interest of his people. 

The representatives of the farmers’ union have been here 
day after day to try to aid us in securing relief for our stricken 
people. I have met with them time and again, as have many 
other Members from the South, in trying to solve this grave 
question, and the Henry bill, which I will insert as part of my 
remarks, is the result of these meetings; and I intend to vote 
for it or something like it if the opportunity is given me. Mr. 
Barrett, the great president of the Farmers’ Union, Mr. Ford, 
the worthy Alabama State president of that great body, and 
many others have been with us and can testify to my activity 
and zeal and that of other southern Members. 

I am sure, Mr. Speaker, that some relief will soon come to the 
southern farmer without the Henry bill, but not to the extent 
that I know they deserve. They ought fo have at least 10 cents 
a pound for their cotton to pay the actual expense of production. 

The Federal reserve organization will be completed by the 
15th of November, and then at least $150,000,000 will be placed 
In southern banks, and loans on cotton can be had. 

The Festus Wade pool will be completed in the next week 
or so, and $150,000,000 more will be available for Ioans on cot- 
ton. The buy-a-bale movement will take 2,000,000 bales off the 
market and help some, and thus, without this bill, I believe 
that cotton will go back to 9 or 10 cents per pound by November 
15. But, Mr. Speaker, our people are entitled to some profit on 
their sweat and brawn, and with the passage of the Henry bill 
cotton would go to 12 cents in less than 30 days. 

The English and American mills, in my opinion, are in a 
deep conspiracy to keep down the price of the product of the 
farmer's toil. These mills are fast cọnsuming their supply of 
cotton and in less than a month will need many hundred thou- 
sand bales. If our people can hold out, the price is bound to 
improve. The Henry bill, Mr. Speaker, will help them to hold. 
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Not only is the southern farmer’s crop in dire distress, but in 
speaking for him I am speaking for the merchant and banker 
whom he owes, the banker whom the merchant owes, and the 
great northern banker whom the southern banker owes. The 
cotton grower is the prime foundation on which the others 
rest. If he goes down, bankruptcy and ruin await all of those 
above him. 

Do not say we can not do this. We can do it; and let us 
all pull together for the weal of the toiling millions who look 
to Washington for aid. These people have been my friends. 
Whenever I have sounded the call to arms they have rallied to 
the standard which I have borne, and now when they raise 
the Macedonian cry I am with them heart and soul. [Ap- 
plause.] 

A bill (H. R. 19245) for the temporary relief of cotton and tobacco 
growers of the United States. 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the 8 shall deposit 
in national banking associations and State banks situa in States pro- 
du cotton or tobacco, or both, $250,000,000, or so much thereof as 
may necessary to carry out the purposes and under the terms and 
conditions of this act, to be advanced to the producers of cotton and 
see ae bus produeed during the year TOL, at a rae of later 
A u u e year 
sot exceeding pe fum. "Fhe deposits herein authorized 
shall be advan 


the deposits 

all the legal 

qualities of the United States notes now outstanding, and shall be of 
ma 


per annum, and the act or acts heretofore passed author: 
sition of said bonds are hereby amended so as ful 
disposition and use of such bonds as is herein prescribed; or, his dis- 
cretion, the Secretary of the Treasury may use both the proceeds of the 
bonds and the notes in order to carry out the purposes of this act, not 
to exceed in the aggregate $250,000,000: Provided, That such United 
States notes, should the Secretary of the Treasury conclude to issue 
them, deposited under this act and not used as preseribed herein shall 
be returned to the Secretary of the Treasury and shall be destroyed. 
Sec. 3. That this act shall take effect and be in force upon its 


Spe 4, That this act shall expire by limitation on the 3ist day of 
December, 1915. 


The Philippine Islands. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. MOSES P. KINKAID, 


OF NEBRASKA, 


In tue Horse or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Monday, October 19, 1914, 


On the bill (H. R. 18459) to declare the purpose of the people of the 
United States as to the future political status of the people of the 
Philippine Islands, and to provide a more autonomous government 
for e islands. 

Mr. KINKAID of Nebraska. Mr. Chairman, assuredly I do 
not rise for the purpose of launching an extended argument. 
My purpose is rather to avail myself of a substitute for the 
privilege which is allowed a member of the legislature in Ne- 
braska, which State I have the honor to in part represent, to 
explain his vote in the Recorp when he does not make a speech 
upon the pending question, but that mode is not allowed by our 
House rules, but an explanation must appear in speech form. 

Mr. Chairman, it will be with some reluctance that I shall 
vote against, first the preamble to the bill, and then the bill 
itself, because at first blush the preamble expresses my genuine 
sentiment that the Filipino people will be entitled to their inde- 
pendence when they shall show themselves qualified for self- 
government. But the language of the preamble is entirely too 
indefinite. I should vote for the preamble if made definite by an 
amendment expressing the convictions of Members who have 
always believed in the future independence of the Philippines 
when their peoples should become qualified for the exercise of 
self-government. But, Mr. Chairman, it is foregone that the 
amendments offered by the gentleman from Minnesota to this 
end and such other amendments as may properly be offered to 
accomplish the same purpose will be voted down. Besides, we 
all recognize that the preamble performs no office so far as con- 
ferring rights upon the Filipinos may be concerned. It will 
be no part of the act when the bill is passed. It will have no 


legal efficiency whatever. If it may be contended that it con- 
stitutes a pledge or a promise, it is objectionable in that it 
goes so far in meaning beyond the act which follows it, but 
my principal objection to it as a pledge or promise is that it is 
too indefinite and so Hable to be misconstrued by the larger 
percentage of the natives of the Islands who are not qualified 
to comprehend the meaning of such a production as are the 
more advanced and better qualified Filipinos, 

Mr. Chairman, from the time of the victory of Admiral 
Dewey in Manila Bay I have been unqualifiedly opposed to the 
United States extending its territorial jurisdiction permanently 
over the Philippine Islands and their inhabitants. It would be 
thoroughly incompatible with our traditions and institutions 
that we should embark permanentiy on a colonial policy, and 
the inconsistency would be emphasized if we should go across 
the Pacific Ocean to do so. In fact, it would be even unconsti- 
tutional that we should extend our territory over a foreign 
people with a view to subjecting them permanently to the con- 
trol of our Government without securing to them the right to 
erect States and adopt and live under State constitutions as do 
the people of the States of our Republic, with equal rights of 
our present States and their people. Were we to create States 
in the Philippines and accord them Representatives and 
sarc where then should the line be drawn on other ori- 
entals? 

Mr. Chairman, my judgment upon this question was formed 
yery early, but it is in accord with the announcements of our 
party leaders, assuming the President of the United States to 
be ex officio the leader of his party. One of the first utterances 
of President McKinley after the treaty with Spain was adopted 
was to the effect that the islands were to be governed for the 
benefit of the Filipinos, and as they developed fitness for self- 
government it should be gradually extended to them. Every 
act of the McKinley Administration, also of the Roosevelt Ad- 
ministration, was in conformity with that utterance. Let me 
quote a few excerpts from the last annual message of President 
Roosevelt. He said: 


the capac- 


All we can do is to give them the (eae to develo 9 
0⁰ 


If we bad followed the advice o 


or which, if it be lacking, no system of laws. no 
in serve as a substitute. * * * 

that within a generation the time will arrive when the Fili- 

os can decide for themselves whether It is well for them to become 
and dis- 
ome and 


a date 5 for it must de 
Filipino people themselves develop 

President Taft, who was the first Governor General of the 
islands and administered their affairs in a way highly credit- 
able to the United States, expressed himself as follows: 

What should be emphasized in the statement of our national policy 
is that we wish to pre the Filipinos for popular self-government, 
This is plain from Mr. S feKinley’s letter of instructions and all of his 
utterances. It was not at all within his purpose, or that of the Con- 
gress which made his letter part of the law of the land. that we were 
merely to await the organization of a Philippine oligarchy or aristoc- 
racy competent to administer the government and then turn the 
islands over to it. 

Mr. Chairman, I am in accord with these statements made 
by the three Republican Presidents as to the future inde- 
pendence of the Filipino people. Neither do I harbor any 
mental reservation of doubt of their obtaining ultimate inde- 
pendence by reason of their want of qualifications therefor. 
That they will become so qualified is neither impossible nor 
improbable, but it is quite reasonable and in conformity with 
the natural laws of advancement of the human race. But 
mere legislation can not qualify them for self-government. 
Necessarily their advancement must be gradual. The young 
athlete did not attempt to lift an ox at the start, but com- 
menced on the calf, carrying it daily until it was a yearling, 
then a 2-year-old, and finally a great ox. Similarly gradual 
increase of political local autonomy conferred upon the Fili- 
pino people will stimulate and further develop their qualifica- 
tions for self-government and eventually they will attain an 
adult degree. 

Mr. Chairman, it is not my belief that the United States is to 
arbitrarily prescribe the form of permanent self-government 
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which the Filipino people shall adopt for themselves. On the 
contrary, it is my view that the Filipinos must be left free to 
choose their own form of permanent self-government. My ad- 
vice to them would be that they adopt a conservative repre- 
sentative form of government to start with, making it more 
democratic, if they should choose, as the average qualification 
should rise; but I grant to them that it will be their prerogative 
to choose a representative form, or even a pure democracy or a 
government of mixed forms of several kinds, according to their 
liking. Consistently, if they are to be a free people, they will 
be entitled to choose their own form of government to the 
same unqualified extent that our forefathers chose our form of 
government when we were emancipated from the monarchial 
form. 

Mr. Chairman, I have never wavered from my convictions 
jnstinctively formed when the question first arose that the 
future welfare of the United States would not be conserved by 
our permanent possession of the Philippine Islands and political 
control of their peoples, and I shall be most happy that the 
time shall arrive when we may honorably and respectably find 
it to the interests and welfare of the Filipino people that they 
assume unto themselyes the right of self-government as one of 
the independent nations of the world. To the inhabitants of the 
islands thus qualified I shall be glad to say, “God speed to 
your new-born National State.” 


Cotton. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH D. MoKELLAR, 


OF TENNESSEBR, $ 


In Tun HOUSE or REPRESENTATIVES, 
i Wednesday, October 21, 1914. 


Mr. MCKELLAR. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
insert as a part of my remarks representative letters and peti- 
tions from some of my constituents on the subject of cotton. 
They show the conditions down there better than we can por- 
tray them here. I know these people and know they would not 
write this way without cause. I get these letters every day. 
They need the legislation we are seeking here, and they need 
it right away. It will not do the producer any good after 60 
days. I have said all along that I shall never vote to adjourn 
until we get a vote on this measure of relief, and I never shall. 
The letters and petitions follow: 


Mason, TENN., No. 1, October E, 191}. 
Hon. K. D. MCKELLAR, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Sır: I am in receipt of yours of October 14, contents noted. 
I thank you for promptness. I am sending herewith a request from 
a few piir in I have met this morning, Toin he passage of some 
bill looking to the relief of the planter. If the producer gets any 
relief, it must be given quickly, for he will be compelled to sell in the 
next 30 days to meet his obligations. I certainly hope Con can 
3 a bill that will give relief. If relief does not come, the cotton 

tates will be almost bankrupt. I know you are in fuil sympathy 
with the planter, but 2 Sie can not Log the conditions unless you 
fre on the ground. am sure if Congress understood the conditions 
as they exist some measure of relief would pass instanter. 

Yours, very truly, 

} JNO. D. MCCLANAHAN, 


Mason, TENN., No. 1, October 17, 191}. 


Hon. K. D. McKettar, Washington, D. C.: 


We the undersigned citizens and planters of cotton urge you to 
use your greatest efforts to secure the passage of a bill for the relief 
of the producers of cotton. 


Jno. D. McClanahan, G. 
Hz 8 G. Cothran, C. B. 


White, 1 8 rown, Ike Parks, Lee Ke ree 
Frazier, 8. W. Bed eld, E. R, Clifton, W. B. Clifton, 
A. B. Wellborn, J. yrd, V. Byrd, Joe Tinsdale, 
J. T. Dickerson, Ed. Barres, Jno. Barret. ck 
Robert Goode, . W. Simpson, S. A. Burkhart, W. A. 
Clement, G. A. Burkhart, Jim 8 Me te: A orgery 
J. R. Marshall, M. O. Shinault, T. C. Cade, B. V. Fields, 
George Smith, O, V. Poindexter, B, L. Marsh, M. W. 
Winberry, Robert Flowers, James Watkins, 


MAson, TENN., October 17, 191}. 
Hon. K. D. MCKELLAR, M. C., 
Washington, D. C. 
GREETING: We, the people of the cotton district, petition you to use 
your best endeayors and influence to bring about legislation at once to 


relieve the situation that confronts us in this the distressed cotton 
districts, 


sav, 
E. Frawley, 
S. L. Dela- 


R. T. Seay, J. W. Li: Poindexter, J. M. Marshall, J. R. 
Marshall, J. N. Moseley, W. H. Trout, C. T. Poindexter, 
W. D. Hunt, S. M. Shelton, G. A. Taylor, Dr. A. C. 
Somervell, W. B. Clement, E. F. Steward, F. L. Myers, 
R. E. Rogers. Clarence Faulk, W. J. Faulk, J. T. Kor- 
ney, A. B. Harris, J. S. Philips, L. L. Wilder, and 


W. Somervell. 
MEMPHIS, October 18, 191}. 
Hon. K. D. McKettar, Washington, D. C. 


My Dear MCKELLAR: On yesterday we had a conference of governors 
here. Six States were resented. The cause of meeting was the cot- 
ton situation. They did just as nearly nothing as could have been done, 

When this tronble first came I thought the fact that the whole South 
was involved directly and our whole country indirectly that surely 
something would be devised to remedy the conditions that are rapidly 
growing worse. Cotton has sold here in last week for 6%, and in Mis- 
ve County, Ark., for 5 cents, and in South Carolina as low as 41. 
This is bad, but even at these prices it is salable only in small lots. 
Our paper will show you on cotton page how the stock of cotton is 
piling up here. Emerson says that a monarchy is like a ship that is 
either well or poorly manned. It sinks or makes port, as the case may 

That a republic is a raft that can not sink, but it keeps one's feet 
wet all the time. This comparison has occurred to me frequently of 
late. I understand that England is having her mills use Egyptian cot- 
ton and has passed laws for Egypt cutting down acreage next year 50 

r cent. If this is needed by a country that only grows 1,000,000 

les, where will we be if something is not done? 

If the United States Government could have seen its way to lend 
directly to the producer and take, in addition to the note for loan, an 
obligation that would reduce cotton acreage next year, I feel sure the 
condition here would have been quite different. For example, say that 
I should have presented warehouse receipts for 100 bales, upon which 

4,000 was loaned. I would also give an obligation in the sum of 

4,000 that in 1915 I would only plant 50 per cent of my present acre- 
age in cotton, and let this obligation be a first lien on my crop wherever 
grown. In this way there would be a reduction by contract, and thus 
avoid all questions of legislative reduction. Again, the merchant or 
banker who supplied me next season would know that my reduction 
obligation was a first lien and that for his supplies he could only have 
a second lien, and so he would see that all of his customers complied 
with their obligations to reduce. 

In years ‘wr by in time of panic our Government has gone to the 
help of Wall Street. It donated liberally to San Francisco, and did 
the same to care for flood sufferers in the Mississippi Valley and 
around Dayton, Ohio. 


I firmly believe that something must and will be done sooner or later 
at Wash m, but the great pity is that whereas what is done now 
will help e producer directly, what may be done later will help 


him very much less and when he is less able to help himself than now 
if some value could be given to his crop. Of course, many of us will 
be able to push along in a limping way or be sold out, as the case 
may be, but there are hundreds of thousands of good people who will 
be, and are now, in a fearful condition, both for the balance of this 
winter and next year, 

It seems that Mr. McAdoo thought the banks should do the helping. 
Take this city; 2,000,000 bales of cotton are produced within a radius 
of 135 miles of Memphis. If Memphis banks had tried to take care 
of 500,000 bales, or one-fourth, it would. at 8 cents have required 
$20,000,000 ; far more than our banks could have borrowed, even if 
it had been wise to do this on four-months’ paper. This crop in this 
section has cost not less than 8 cents to produce it. The cotton fac- 
fore and banks here already have large sums out for the making of 

erop. 

I understand a few days ago a man who had warehouse receipts for 
15 bales of cotton was unable to secure a loan on this from the banks 
that he applied to, and finally a cotton factor told him that he would 
lend $15 per bale, or 3 cents per pound, provided he was at liberty to 
sell the cotton ily and not hold it. The cotton crop is the one 
crop that each year has put the balance of trade in our favor, and why 
there is any sound financiering in forcing the South, and thus the 
United States, to lose at least one-half of its value I can not see. 

A few days ago I saw ina paper that Sir Charles Macara, chairman 
of the British Master Spinners’ Association, stated that it would be well 
— England to join the United States and with a fund of $350,000,000 

uy up enough cotton to adjust values and hold it against years when 
a short crop might make a shortage of cotton for spinners. I see no ob- 
jection to s, but the delay is what is going to do so much harm, 

I have written you a ream, but I suppose you have similar letters 
from others in your district. 

I would appreciate it if you would 9 2 me a line and give me the 
benefit of your information on this subject. With best regards, 

Yours, truly, 
Lem Banks. 


MEMPHIS TERMINAL CORPORATION, 
Memphis, Tenn., October 19, 1914. 
Mr. K. D. MCKELLAR, 


House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


Drar Mack: My trip to Washington clearly convinced me my idea of 
the Government financing the cotton situation had no standing what- 
ever with the administration. However, day by day since then I have 
3 financial lines drawing the situation nearer and nearer to 

er, 

I have just returned from W. A. Gage & Co.'s office. Mr. Gage told 
me that Mr. Reed told him Saturday be would not take cotton—I sup- 
pose middling average—at 3 cents per pound as collateral. This com- 
modity has cost the South 8 to 9 cen r pound to raise, and, in 
my opinion, if there ever was in the his ory of this Nation a time 
ie needed legislation for the protection of her people, certainly that 

e is now, 
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Mr. McAdoo can hold to his idea of making the banks shoulder, this 
3 he has deen unable to peruan so far. 
lieved he was wrong when I was in Was 


before Congress adjourns. If you do not, I ing much for us 


es to 
F bility of the poot of the $150,000,000 


derstand there is a 
oot ae I do not know for a fact, but my ‘ormation 
on. 


situation looks far more worse 
now ee it m yg . 
a price o cents or 7 
the 1 to warehouse $10,000,000 bales at $30 

any 8 to the situation they would have to be in a 


so if ne 8 

My advise is try and do something before you leave Washington, for 
when you get here and get a good case of the blues with the rest of 
us you will certainly not be in a position to enjoy your vacation. 

dan ou not use Sternberger’s plan, so-far as advancing the money 
to the States on their bonds and den the State treasurers loan direct 
to the owner of the cotton. In that way vou are able to reach the 


less. 
than when I was in Washington, and I 
I of $300,000,000 to restore cotton to 
do not think it would be necessary for 
bale, but to give 

position to do 


I believe the southern people are closely approa a 
—.— Wiese their legislators will be called upon to do something with 
e situation. 


$300, 
, and the South is not the only one going to get 
0.000 ts lost. 


The Philippine Islands—Ship-Purchase Bill. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JAMES W. BRYAN, 


OF WASHINGTON, 
IN THe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Wednesday, October 14, 191}, 


On the bill (H. R. 18459) to declare the purpose of the people of the 
United States as to the future political status of the people of the 
Sores ine a and to provide a more autonomous government for 

a $ 


Mr. BRYAN. Mr. Speaker, the ship-purchase bill now pend- 
ing on the calendar provides for possible trade on the ships to 
be purchased with the Philippine Islands, and while these com- 
ments are more especially designed as a reference to the ship- 
purehase bill and not to Philippine Island trade, still I consider 
the subject near enough related to associate what I have to 
say with that subject and extend, under the general permit as 
was provided for under that rule for the consideration of that 
bill, 

The ship-purchase bill has been reported on favorably by 
the Committee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries, of 
which I am a member. It provides for the creation of a cor- 
poration, to be owned by the Government, to engage in ocean 
shipping and passenger traffic. The bill provides that 51 per 
cent of the stock shall be owned by the Government, and private 
parties shall have the privilege of owning 49 per cent. It is 
generally conceded that the Government will own all the stock, 
on the ground that no private party will care to enter into a 
partnership of this kind. The seeker after dividends prefers 
a Morgan or a Rockefeller as a business partner to Uncle Sam. 
This is very natural, and it is devoutly to be hoped the situa- 
tion in that respect will remain unchanged. 

It is said that President Wilson ts supporting this bill, and it 
is freely predicted that it will become a law during the Decem- 
ber session. The bill ought to have the support of every patri- 
otic American citizen. It is the most hopeful piece of merchant- 
marine legislation that has been presented since the days of 
Thomas Jefferson. It is not only designed as an opening of the 
way to a real American merchant marine, but it should give 
hope to the merchants, the manufacturers, and the laborers of 
this country who look to export trade for their happiness and 
prosperity. 

The passage of this bill will throw open wide the door left 
ajar by the passage of the Alaska railroad bill. The United 
States Government has spent tremendous sums in surveying the 
coast, in locating the dangers to navigation and in marking 
them, in establishing lighthouses, in improving the harbors, 
and in all kinds of aids to navigation. Marine officers are 
licensed and hulls and boilers are inspected. Large sums of 
money are spent to safeguard the lives of those who go down to 
the sea and to protect the shippers and the shipowners from 
loss. Specially equipped boats stand by to aid vessels weather 


the storm and suecor the distressed, and the Navy is kept in 
readiness to protect the commerce of the sea from any kind of 
hostile attack. All this is done at public expense. But when it 


ton | comes to collect the fares or whenever any revenue is coming 


in it always goes into private pockets. 

There is no class of money makers that have been given such 
a free hand as the shipowners. They shift from flag to flag 
and demand privileges of every kind. The mere fact that in 
case of war they may be needed as transports is made a pretext 
to force terms from the Governments of the earth. 
shipping is run on a profit basis. Love of flag has no 
more part in the consideration of a ship-owning company than 
the latest Parisian styles have at an Igorot festival. It is not a 
matter of flags, it is a matter of gold. It is not a matter of 
form of government, it is a question solely of financial returns. 
They want the cheapest labor and the conditions which will 
promote dividends, not standards of humanity. To escape 
liability they will buy an unsafe boat and then form a corpora- 
tion, giving the corporation the name of the boat, seeing to it 
that the only property the corporation owns is the boat. They 
then insure the vessel and put a crew on board with a cargo of 
freight. If the boat goes down, they collect the insurance, and 
by outrageous liability laws are permitted to pocket the money, 
and when the dependents of the outraged crew file their claims 
and the owners of the cargo demand reparation, they get from 
the shipowners an “I should worry” for their pains. 

Notwithstanding all these aids to navigation by public ex- 
pense, notwithstanding the freedom from restraint with which 
the open sea and the rivers and other waters are given to these 
interests, still they are ever complaining, always wanting more 
freedom. They want to escape every American requirement as 
to labor. They want permission to make unconscionable con- 
tracts, and then they want United States marshals to arrest 
any one of their workmen who quit for a better job. They 
demand the right to violate liquor and gambling laws by oper- 
ating on practically all of their vessels grogshops and poker 
games for those with big rolls and crap games for the crew. I 
do not mean to indict or berate all of our ships, but I want to 
impress the fact that they are unregulated. They know but 
little law, and they are ever seeking to throw off the few 
restraints established. 

Our America shipbuilders say they can not build ships in 
this country as cheaply as they are built in foreign yards, and 
that the shipping men will not patronize them on this account; 
so they procure from Congress a law that no foreign-built ship 
can carry coastwise traffic. Then the shipowners say the for- 
eign vessels are willing to carry freight from point to point on 
the coast so cheaply that they can not compete and make any 
money; so they get Congress to pass a law prohibiting foreign 
vessels from carrying freight or passengers from point to point 
in coastwise traffic. Then these coastwise steamers, with their 
gigantic monopoly of coastwise traffic, see the construction of 
the Panama Canal and have tendered them a new traffic from 
ocean to ocean of immense tonnage—all foreign nations shut 
out, and the entire monopoly of the traffic in their hands. The 
people build the canal at public expense, and these coastwise 
shipping monopolists procure the passage of a law giving them 
8 use of the canal, while all other ships were required to pay 
to 

Growing with gigantic strides the great coastwise shipping 
interests and the great railroads of the land are found to be all 
Morganized together. The same men who own transportation 
agencies on the land own them on the sea, but where some 
great undertaking is required like a Panama Canal, a Missis- 
sippi River improvement, an inland waterway, the people gen- 
erally, the taxpayers, the eaters of bacon and beans, the buyers 
of clothes and of the plainest and simplest of manufactured 
articles, are compelled to throw in a widow's mite on every 
pound of edibles they buy and on every article they use till 
$400,000,000 is raised, and the canal is built or similar sums are 
raised for other improvements. As the laborers work in the 
factories, the farmer tills the soil, the miners go down into the 
earth, and the builders mount their scaffolds, these transporta- 
tion men demand their toll from all. 

No laborer can lie down on a bed to rest till he contributes to 
the dividends of these transportation men, this Morganized 
group who cover the land and the sea. As the laborer sleeps 
to gain renewed tissue and strength of body and limb for the 
next day’s work the shingles in the roof over his head, the 
lumber in the walls which protect him from the weather and 
the dangers that lurk without, have been made a source of 
dividend to the magnates and stock gamblers who revel and 
command. Every mouthful that he eats of his humble meal in 
the morning—which he has not produced at home—has been 
levied upon by the Morgan crew, and the beans and the bacon 
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his good wife puts in his dinner pail have all contributed profits 
to New York bankers and to men who bear and bull the stock 
market. 

And so in every walk of life. The rich and the poor are 
assessed by this Morganized transportation interest. The Goy- 
ernment exempts certain property from tasation—the churches 
and charitable institutions—but not so with the shippers. No 
gasping invalid can have a taste of refreshment till the freight, 
both expense and profit, thereon has been paid. The Morgan 
right in the pulpit behind which the preacher prays must be 
paid in advance. 

Those who hold the transportation agencies of the land in 
their grasp have a cinch. They are not middlemen, They are 
all-over men, They are on top and under, in, out, and every- 
where. They have taken away from the people billions and 
billions of their wealth in this land and have produced nothing 
in return. They have carried people and things. Transporta- 
tion is their finished product, like the carrying of the mails is 
the only function of the Post Office Department. The post office 
takes no profit, demands no toll, but the transportation inter- 
ests, not content with profit, demand and take unlimited loot. 
They have robbed and despoiled the people of inestimable 
wealth of public domain in the West. The New Haven reeks 
with fraud and the Rock Island has been one huge agency to 
despoil the people. The same story is told in all the railroads, 
and the story of transportation by water is worse. Ask the 
steamships for a freight rate to Alaska and see the hand of 
Guggenheim and Wall Street and Morgan demanding the toll 
of a heartless ogre. Try to ship lumber from Puget Sound to 
Australia, to Mexico, to South America, to coastwise points, 
and report what is the toll of profit demanded. Go on the 
proud vessels that fly the American flag in our coastwise traffic 
and see if our coastwise Morganized steamship men are hiring 
American sailors or orientals. Investigate the contracts for 
labor and see if they do not consider the dollar before they do 
the man. In most significant irony fate has named the prin- 
cipal ship owned on the Pacific “ Bob Dollar,” and I must admit 
he is a pretty good Bob as Bob Dollars go, for a’ that. 

The point I am trying to impress with all possible earnest- 
ness is a deep-seated conviction with me that private individ- 
uals have no right to levy dividends on transportation; that 
transportation is a governmental function. To all those seeking 
transportation subsidies, freedom from ordinary charges, land 
grants, or governmental aid I would say, “You are out of 
place in the transportation business; go and produce something. 
The Government will see that your product is conveyed to the 
consumer for absolute cost.” 

I hold that the transportation toll taken is a barnacle on 
labor and industry, and I want to knock that barnacle off; 
and I would like to copper cover and red ocher the spot, so that 
another such growth is impossible. The product of labor should 
be carried to the consumer at cost. If there is any profit, it 
should all go to the producer, the brain and the brawn that created 
it. The fight to bring about this condition will be the economic 
Armageddon of the immediate future. Other economic issues 
are going to fall into insignificance compared with this issue. 

The railroads take nearly a billion dollars a year from in- 
dustry and labor for interest and dividends, and the steamships 
take a vast additional sum. Louis Brandies says a million 
dollars a day could be saved in railroad management. There 
is no doubt of the truth of this when you consider the stock- 
jobbing, as well as the useless offices and the duplications of 
officers and all kinds of expenses, that would be avoided if the 
Government owned the railroads in one great monopoly. Two 
million dollars a day would be saved to labor and industry 
from the very start. 

I am enthusiastically for the ship-purchase bill now pending, 
because I want the Government to own all the coastwise traffic 
and collect the revenues therefrom as well as to own the Pan- 
ama Canal and pay the expenses thereof. I want the light- 
houses and the buoys and the bells and the submarine signals 
to be paid for by the traffic that is guided safely into port by 
them. I want the hulls that are inspected by the Government 
to be owned by the Government, and the sailors and tho offi- 
cers on the merchant vessels that steam and sail over the 
watery right of way of all the people to serve the people, and 
not the Morganized interests on Wall Street. I want neces- 
sary improvements of the harbors made and the necessary 
canals dug, but I do not want them used as a means of creating 
parasites on labor and industry—men to stand at the wharves 
and docks of the land and say to labor and to industry, “ You 
have got to share with me or you lose all you haye produced.” 
Harry Thaw could own a steamship company—and he may for 
all I know—why can not the United States Government? They 
Say that widows and orphans owned most of the New Haven 
& Hartford. 


When we join in the lament—and it is lamentable—that the 
American merchant marine has been driven from the high seus 
these Bob Dollar knights of Neptune say: 

“Well, I told you so; Japan and Belgium use coolie labor 
and lascars, but you do not want us to do that. Why do you 
not repeal statutes as to labor standards? 

“Public opinion frowns on arresting sailors for deserting 
a merchant ship for a better job; do you.not know that tends 
to abridge profit making?” 

“You will not make the people pay us a few millions gold for 
subsidy. Do not you know that causes us to put our money in 
foreign ships?” They cite one instance, the Pacific Mail Steam- 
ship Co. It is stated that the gross earnings of this company 
in the last 36 years have been $150,596,000, and the net earnings 
$15,259,000. I suppose the net earnings allow for a liberal 
charge off for depreciation and all interest on investment. I 
do not know the basis of the figures and can not vouch for their 
accuracy. I get them from the Pacific Marine Review, a very 
reliable publication. The citation, however, does not go into 
details, and the bookkeeping methods by which the figures are 
arrived at are uncertain. The profits do not seem very alluring, 
but the concern is owned by the Southern Pacific Railroad and 
has, no doubt, found substantial business reasons for standing 
by the flag and the traffic. I also learn from the Pacific Marine 
Review that the Pacific Mail Steamship Co. was about to build 
four large passenger liners at a cost of $3,000,000 each for the 
traffic between San Francisco and Nev; York when the Panama 
Canal act, prohibiting railroad-owned boats from going through 
the Panama Canal, interfered. 

Some who oppose the ship-purchase bill say it will bring on 
international complications. They base this argument, first, on 
the story of the proposed purchase of certain German liners, 
and, second, they say our vessels in foreign ports would stir up 
rivalry and complications between the nations. As to the first 
proposition, it is unworthy of consideration, for the corporation 
to be formed does not need to purchase the German liners, and 
President Wilson would not stand for their purchase unless they 
are greatly desired, and we are strictly and unquestionably 
within our rights in so doing. I think the second argument is 
extremely absurd. It is, in substance, that Japan, England, Ger- 
many, and other nations may subsidize their merchantmen by 
tremendous payments annually in gold and send these vessels 
into the ports of the world and permit them to run our mer- 
chantmen off the seas by underbidding and by cutting freight 
rates, which they are able to do because of the Government sub- 
sidy, and that we can not take exception to that; but that if a 
merchantman owned by this Government should go into a foreign 
port and take on a cargo, that rivalries would at once ensue that 
might result in war. So they say pay us Morgans $2,000,000 
a year gold and let us pocket that as profits, together with the 
substantial profits we are already making, as illustrated in the 
$15,259,000 profits of the Pacific Mail Steamship Co., already 
referred to, and we will edge in on the foreign nations and take 
the trade from their subsidized vessels, and, lo, we steamboat 
owners, we Morgans and Rothschilds, will all lie down in peace 
and brotherly love together. That does not appeal to me at 
all. Merely to state it is to refute it. Are we a Nation of imbe- 
ciles and cowards? Is it possible we are afraid to take our own 
goods to market in our own delivery wagons and bring back 
what we want in the same conveyances? Are we like the major 
in the Civil War who said to his men, “ Boys, the enemy is in 
sight coming over the hill yonder; they are fresh troops and 
we are tired; there’s two of them to one of us, and I order that 
you fire two or three rounds and then run; as I am a little 
lame, I'll start now“? When we get into that frame of mind we 
will not last long as a Nation. We are a long way from that 
esd SOUTH AMERICAN TRADE INVITES US. 

So far as the trade argument goes, to me the South American 
trade is the most alluring. I will not attempt to go into details, 
but there is presented to us now the golden opportunity of all 
the years of our existence to bind ourselves to South America 
by establishing trade relations and monetary exchanges that 
will do more to protect and make effective a real Monroe doc- 
trine or Pan American Union than can be accomplished by 
diplomacy and peace treaties, howsoever skillfully negotiated or 
planned. We have no steamship routes to and from South 
American ports to speak of. Steamship companies will not go 
there ahead of the trade, and the trade will not come ahead of 
the transportation facilities. The Government can afford to 
make calls at a line of South American ports with her own 
first-class merchantmen for a year or more at a loss in order 
to get that trade and establish the healthful commercial and 
political relations that will necessarily be associated. One line 
should run from Seattle south and one from New York south. 
The Panama Canal Zone should provide a free port at each 
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end of the canal for the transfer of merchandise. With our 
boats into South American cities should go our bankers, and 
under the provisions of the new banking act new exchange 
arrangements should be perfected, Goods should be transported 
at cost, based on the time when we will have full cargoes. 
Nobody will object to such a concession as that to an infant 
trade route by the Government, but they will not consent to 
give $2,000,000 a year to steamboats in cash subsidies. Will 
such vessels go on runs where we are trying to build up trade? 
Not at all. Let us knock off of transportation the parasites 
that suck the blood out of industry, that take from labor its 
just reward for its product. The merchant in our cities has a 
free deliyery wagon and he goes into the byways with the 
goods he has sold, and so we must get into South America. I 
am tired of talking exclusively of tariffs to protect us from the 
foreigner, I want us to get to work and make our money sell- 
ing to the foreign trade. They have talked for protection 
against German goods, and prayed for a wall of protection 
against foreign imports. They certainly have protection to-day. 
No danger from-Germany or the pauper labor of Europe now. 
What good does it accomplish? The trouble is that labor is 
ridden to death, and its energy is consumed by such parasites 
as the shipping interests who never produce anything. Let us 
get transportation down cheap like postage. 

I shall not attempt to detail the South American situation. 
It is the demands of South America that appeal to me most. 
I want us to maintain close relations with Australia and New 
Zealand and with our own possessions in the Pacific, but the 
great demand of the present lies to the south. I shall insert 
here a statement from John Barrett, of the Pan American Union, 
which sets forth the details of the South American situation: 
THE SOUTH AMERICA-UNITED STATES SITUATION AS AFFECTED BY THE 

EUROPEAN WAR. 

As the exccutive officer of the Pan American Union, the organization 
of the American Republics devoted to the development of commerce, 
friendship, intercourse, and good will among them all, I appeal to the 
banking, shipping, manufacturing, exporting, and importing interests 
of the United States to Eve at this moment every possible aid and 
attention to the critical uth American situation brought on by the 
European war. I also ask the newspapers, in both their editorial and 
news columns, to give all publicity possible to this matter, so that their 
constituents interested in this situation may be informed of their re- 
sponsibility and opportunity. 

While everybody must profoundly regret that a condition of war and 
the sufferings of European nations engaged in a great confilct should 
in any way be exploited for the selfish gain of the United States, its 
business Interests have a duty and responsibility in this crisis which 
must be met, even if it may bring them vast material benefits. Looking 
at the situation in a thoroughly unselfish way, it presents demands 
upon the United States from South America which can not be neglected, 
but which, if igs (eas to in the right spirit, will be enormously bene- 
ficial to South America and the United States alike. The problem 
divides itself into four heads—imports, exports, ships, and loans. 

SOUTH AMERICAN IMPORTS. 

All South America is an enormous purchaser of the manufactured 
products of Europe. A large portion of this supply will be shut off 
during the next months, and poetiy during the next year or two 
if the war continues. As many South American countries depend 
largely upon Europe for their absolute necessitles, and a major part of 
these orders are placed but a short time ahead because of the excel- 
lence of the repui shipping facilities, they are now face to face with 
an immediate famine in the articles which they most generally import. 
According to the latest available figures collated in the Pan American 
Union, the 10 South American countries—Argentina, Bolivia, Brazil, 
Chile, Colombia, Ecuador, inte feed Peru, Uruguay, and Venezuela— 
annually import products valued at $961,000,000. Of this there come 
from Europe products valued close to §660,000,000. While Great 


Britain sop lies products of this total to the value of approximately 
$273,000.000, Germany, which is Ae leian h cut off by the war, sup- 
Ita 


lies $180,000,000; France, $84,000, N. ok 000,000; Belgium, 
7,000,000; ‘Austria-Hungary, $8,000,000; Netherlands, $8,000,000; 
witzeriand, $6,000,000, and other European countries lesser sums, For 
comparison it can be stated that the average imports from the United 
States of these 10 countries of South America amount to approximately 
$155,000,000. Bearing the fact in mind that the commer relation- 
ship of South America and Europe has been so well organized and 
systematized that 75 per cent of these Imports are only ordered about a 
month or two months ahead of their delivery, it can be realized how soon 
the present supplies on hand in South America will be exhausted, and that 
she must epang upon tbe United States to make 1 the deficiency. If 
the United States manufacturers and exporters will exert every effort 
to supply this 8 demand without increase of prices or unneces- 
macy delay, they will accomplish t permanent good for themselves 
and the South American business interests alike, 
SOUTH AMERICAN EXPORTS, 


The same compilation of figures shows that South America annually 
os to foreign countries products valued at approximately $1,177,- 
.000. Ot this total nearly $700,000,000 go to Europe. Of these 
roducts Great Britain takes appre nately y AA an et Germany, 
157,000,000 ; France, $104,000,000 ; Belgium, $60,000,000 ; Netherlands, 
44,000,000; Italy, $27,000,000; Austria-Hungary, $22,000,000; with 

e remaining amount divided among different countries. 

For comparison it can be stated that these 10 countries of South 
‘America export to the United States annually products valued at ap- 
proximately $250,000,000, 

With, therefore, their principal markets for their raw products tem- 
porary closed against them, these 10 countries are looking for a place 

dispose of thelr accumulating stores, and if the importing interests 
of the United States, including the manufacturers of raw material, can 
relieve the situation by increasing thelr purchases they may saye the 
South American business interests from a financial crisis. 


SHIPS FOR THE SOUTH AMERICAN TRADE. 


As nearly 90 per cent of the exports and imports of these South 
American countries are carried in German, British, and other European 
dotto which are now withdrawn from the sea, all of their principal 
8 e Rio de Janeiro, Montevideo, Buenos Aires, Valparaiso, Callao, 
and Guaira are in a state equal to that of a formal blockade. The 
majority of these vessels will be absolutely unable to operate for many 
months, aay pomly for several years, unless the situation is quickly 
remedied. There is no limit to the sufferings that will come to these 
countries and ports if their facilities for sending out their exports and 
bringing In the necessary imports are cut off. In this crisis it is to be 
sincerely hoped that the bill now being passed by the United States 
Congress may be of great assistance in relieving the situation. That, 
however, can only point out the way. There must follow the placing 
upon the high seas to operate between the United States and the prin- 

pal South American ports a fleet of vessels flying the American flag, 
and this can only be done by United States companies taking advantage 
of this act of Congress and carrying out the provisions of this bill. 

NATIONAL LOANS, 

Just as war was declared several of the principal countries of South 
America were negotiating loans in the European financial capitals. 
These loans are inspired by the pressure of local conditions and are 
absolutely necessary for the welfare of countries concerned. For the 
2 and probably for a long period it will be impossible to float such 
oans in Europe. nder the circumstances these Governments will nat- 
urey turn to the banking and financial interests of the United States, 
which heretofore have seldom subscribed for South American loans or 
shown much interest in them, By endeavoring to help out these Gov- 
ernments in this crisis they can not fail to perform not only a great 

rvice to such Governments, but place themselves in a favorable posi- 
tion to obtain other loans in the future and favorable consideration 
from the Governments concerned. 

In conclusion, it is gratifying to state that the Department of Com- 
merce of the United States with commendable energy has already 
started an organization to relieve this situation, but far-reaching results 
can only be accomplished by the direct action and interest of the entire 
financial and commercial interests of the United States, and if the Pan 
American Union can give any information which will be 8 5 to those 
who may be interested it will be glad to supply all the data within its 


power. 
GOVERNMENT MONOPOLY FEARED. 


They say, “Once start the Government into ship operations 
and we will soon have a Government monopoly.” Good! God 
speed the day. I am in favor of the pending bill for the very 
reason that it opens the way to a governmental monopoly of 
American shipping. The proponents of the administration meas- 
ure do not suggest their approval of a Government monopoly of 
any class of shipping. They favor this only as an emergency 
measure, and hope to go out of the business and dispose of the 
ships as soon as the immediate emergency has ceased to exist. 
My views are embodied in House bill 18313, introduced by me 
before the pending bill. My bill provides for the Government 
acquiring such ships as are necessary to take all offerings of 
freight and passenger traffic on the Great Lakes, the coastwise 
trade, and South and Central American export trade, and to 
prohibit any vessels hereafter built or registered under the 
American flag to enter into the coastwise trade. Of course, 
under a statute of that kind it would not be many years before 
a Government monopoly would be an accomplished fact. I 
should delight in that result; but that is not contemplated in 
the administration bill. Still the shipowners generally are vig- 
orously opposing this bill, although it especially exempts the 
vessels from the coastwise trade. They will go into South 
American trade and in the trade with our insular possessions 
and the foreign trade so far as deemed advisable. I shall here 
insert a portion of an article from the Pacific Marine Review. 
Under the heading, It could not go further,” the Review, after 
copying a portion of my bill (H. R. 18313), says: 


We do not think there is any imminent danger of this bill getting 
anywhere, but it is highly interesting as it discloses the result of a 
ce method of reasoning now prevalent among a fair-sized minority 
in both Houses of our Government. It is absolutely certain, however, 
that the passage of any measure looking to the entry of the Government 
into the ee business must eventually be carried to an absolute 
monopoly or else fail miserably. 

If a Government line is started, it will not pay, and the Government, 
in its efforts to vindicate its business sense, will set up a monopoly and 
make the business pay at all costs. There is only one basis upon which 
to bulld up an assumption that Government ownership of merchant 
vessels, either as a monopoly or in competition with private concerns, 
will prove a financial failure, and that is the result of past per- 
formances along this line. If the proof of the pudding is in the eating, 
then it is true that the English people, having built up the greatest 
merchant marine in the world, know as much about steamship opera- 
tion as any nationality on earth. Every effort made by English Gov- 
ernments to o te state-owned ships on commercial routes has proven 
as absolute failure. As long as shipping questions in this country are 
as far as Washington is concerned, purely political in nature we will 
have no foreign-trade merchant marine. Should the present Democratic 
administration succeed in establishing a Government shipping monopoly, 
the next Republican administration would take a keen delight in destroy- 
ing it in the sacred names of patriotism and party politics. 


Were you ever in a city election to purchase the water or 
light plant? If you were, then you have heard this over and 
over again: “ft can not possibly pay; past experience has 
proven that fact.“ They say Germany is losing money on the 
state-owned railways, but the fact is far different I do not 
know about English experience, referred to by the Review. The 
statement may be correct, but we are not talking about England, 
but about the United States. If these vessels will not pay in 
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the foreign trade we can use them in the coastwise trade. The | Some of the Great Accomplishments of the Treasury Departe 


United States is not without experience along this line. 
THE: PANAMA. RAILROAD’S EXPERIENCE, 

The Panama Railroad Co. is a corporation entirely owned by 
the United States. Government. The Panama Railroad Steam- 
ship Line is a department or subdivision of the Panama Rail- 
road Co. Under this arrangement the Government is now oper- 
ating five steamships—the Ancon, Colon, Panama, Allianca, and 
Advance; The Cristobal, which the company has been operat- 
ing has been turned over to the Quartermasters Department 
to bring home American tourists from Europe. The story. of 
the operation of these vessels is a long one and rather compli- 
cated, but the facts so thoroughly refute the silly and absurd 
claim that the Government can not operate a steamship line as 
well as widows and orphans, and Kittie Greens and Harry 
Thaws, acting through a Morganized syndicate that stays up 
nights devising schemes to New Haven the treasury and Rock 
Island the earnings that there is nothing left to be said. 

When the Government acquired this company and went into 
the ocean traffic between New York and Panama certain con- 
ditions existed which have since then been changed solely on 
account of activities of the Government line. For instance: 

The rate was $8 per ton. The Government line reduced it 
at once, and still maintains it, at $3.50 per ton on rough goods: 
and $4.50 per tom om general cargo, am average reduction. of 
pol id cent. Not so bad for America against Morgan for a 

r. 

Points contiguous: to the Canal Zone were paying the 88 
per ton rate when Uncle Sam began business. The private 
companies at those points where our vessels do not compete 
directly have come down: to 86 per ton, a 25 per cent reduction. 
In this they follow the Jim Hill philosophy of “all the traffic 
will bear.” If they held it up at $8 shippers would consign 
their freight to the Canal Zone and then reship, It will hardly 
pay to do this on a $6 rate. 

But in addition to this low rate for the public, Uncle Sam has 
been. getting the benefit of practically free transportation for 
canal employees to and from the Canal Zone, these vessels 
charging $20 and $30, as against a $75 rate prevailing on all 
other lines, and on freight for canal construction, supplies, and 
so forth, Uncle Sam was charged so law a rate that his freight. 
bill was only 17.60 per cent of the company's freight revenue, 
although his freight constituted 82.40 per cent of the tonnage 
earried. This represents a tremendous saving, A private ship- 
owner would have made enough out of this one feature to have 
endowed a daughter for marriage to a foreign count. 

But these are only slight intimations of the savings made by 
Uncle Sam, this incompetent old fool, if you would believe the 
lovers of the looting system, the subsidy seekers, the sure-thing 
gamblers. Look at this, and if this does not make the scales 
drop from some of your eyes, then there is no use Re- 
member, we want to get into South American trade, and in 
order to do it we have to compete with Europe. 

Now listen, when Uncle Sam went into this steamship. side 
line, the rate on high-grade cargo, such as laces, ribbons, silks, 
and so forth, was $9.94 (nine gold dollars and ninety-four cents) 
higher per ton form the United States to Central and South 
American ports than from Europe, although the distance was. 
1,000 miles less. On cotton goods, domestics, linens, and so 
forth, the rate was $7.39 per ton higher; on canned goods, $9.82 
per ton higher; on edible cargo, such as crackers, meal, flour, 
sugar, and so forth, $3.82 per ton higher. On shipments of clean 
coffee from these ports the rates to the United States were $3 
to $3.80 per ton higher than to Europe, 1,000 miles farther 
away; on sugar, $5.43 higher; on hides and skins, $1330 per 
ton higher, What do you say about that? Yow laboring men 
who want to have your product sold in South America, so as to 
increase the demand for American labor, and you manufactur- 
ers, how do you like to be held up by a Morganized parasite, 
that only smokes good cigars, rides in yachts, and marries his 
sons to actresses and his daughters to foreign counts? The 
influence of the Government in the operation of these ships ad- 
justed these rates in the main. 

IT anr under obligation to Mr. E. A. Drake, vice president of 
the Panama Railroad Cò., for much of the information I have 
gathered on this subject, and I cheerfully acknowledge that fact. 

I can not go further with this at this time. I will have more 
to say when the measure comes up for debate, but it does make 
me want to fight to read from these privilege seekers that the 
United States Government can not operate a steamboat. This 
Congress has been wonderfully progressive, but there are some 
more big things to be done; and I hope the passrge of the ship- 
pureliase’ bill will be accomplished, because I think it will in 
itself accomplish wonders ard, above: all, that. it will open the 
door to the accomplishment of much greater things in the 
future. 


ment During the Present Administration. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. MICHAEL F. PHELAN, 


OF MASSACHUSETTS, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
; Thursday, October 15, 1914. 


Mr. PHELAN. Mr. Speaker, Since President Wilson was 
inaugurated on the 4th of March, 1913, the continuous’ session: 
of Congress, whieh is without a parallel in the history of the 
country, with all the important legislation which it has been 
considering, the Mexican trouble, the war in Europe, and the 
many other matters. of great public interest which have been. 
discussed have so absorbed the public mind that altogether too 
little attention has been given to the high efficiency, to the 
progressive development, and to the remarkable accomplish- 
ments of the various executive departments of the Government, 
under President Wilson's administration. I regret that I have 
not the opportunity to say something about all these depart- 
ments. 

I should like to speak of the extraordinary showing of the 
Post Office Department, which completed the fiscal year ending: 
June 30, 1914, with a surplus of $3,800,000, compared to am 
apparent surplus of $219,118.12, which in. reality should have: 
been a deficit of $732,301.90, under a Republican administration 
in 1911; which has steadily and speedily extended the parcel 
post by transporting larger parcels, by transporting produce 
direct from the farmer to the consumer, and which has in many 
other ways provided greatly increased postal accommodations’ 
for the people of the country. 

A whole speech might well be devoted to the great service 
rendered trade and commerce by the Department of Commerce. 
under Secretary Redfield, and of the great impetus he has given 
to the development of our foreign trade; of what Secretary, 
Lane, of the Interior Department, has done for conservation, 
for the development of Alaska and of our public lands and 
water power, im the extension of the work of the Bureau of 
Education, in the Pension Bureau; of the great work done by 
the Attorney General for the preservation of fair competition in 
trade and the prevention of monopoly; of the extraordinary 
achievements of the State Department in securing a score and 
a half of peace treaties with the nations of the world, and its 
cooperation with President Wilson in his great statesmanship 
in handling the Mexican affair, and in averting trouble in the 
present crisis: of war im Europe; of the rapid extension of serv- 
ice to the farmer in the Agricultural Department, as, for ex- 
ample, the inauguration of an Office of Markets as an intelli- 
gence bureau for the rural public as well as the public at large; 
of the high efficiency of the Department of Labor and its great 
aid by its cooperation in the enactment of the great labor pro- 
gram of the present Congress; of the brilliant successes of the 
Navy Department in breaking the Steel Combine's monopoly 
over armor plate, projectiles, and structural steel used by the 
Navy, thereby saving the Government $1,000,000; in providing: 
a means whereby boys entering the Navy may learn trades ac- 
cording to their choice; of the introduction of the system 
whereby ordinary seamem may receive promotions, be allowed 
to enter the Naval Academy at Annapolis, and become offi- 
cers; of the great economies in the War Department, even 
under extraordinary conditions, and of the efficiency and ca- 
pacity of this department under the trying conditions during 
the trouble in Mexico. 

I intend, however, to speak of the almost unparalleled suc- 
cess of the Treasury Department in the administration of this 
complex, trying, and difficult branch of our Government. With 
the possible exception of the State Department, the Department. 
of the Treasury is the most important Cabinet office in the Gov- 
ernment. During the past year and a half of President Wilson’s 
administration the Secretary of the Treasury has had more 
business to do, has had more perplexing problems to deal with, 
and has had to meet more difficult situations than any other 
Secretary of the Treasury since the Civil War. The masterly 
manner in which he has handled every situation, in which 2e 
has solved every problem, in which he has administered the busi- 
ness of this all-important Government office, has been such as 
to compel universal acmiration. 

Let us examine some of the things which he has done since: 
he: took this office and consider whether or not I have not spoken 
with reference to this work within the bounds of moderation. 

Almost at the beginning of his assumption of his office, the 
banking and currency act came up for consideration before the 
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Committee on Banking and Currency. As a member of this 
committee I was in a position to know something of what was 
transpiring during this period. It is a well-known fact that 
the big banking interests of this country were bitterly opposed 
to the passage of the bill which was ultimately enacted as the 
Federal reserve act. With the tremendous power over money 
and credit which these financial interests held they were in a 
position where they could contract credit and thus embarrass 
the administration by depressing business. There are sufficient 
facts on record to demonstrate that in the summer of 1918 there 
was something more than a suspicion that they did wield their 
power to bring about contraction and stringency. The Secretary 
of the Treasury met their move without hesitation and without 
vacillation, He acted with the utmost promptness and with 
unfailing courage and prudence. When announcement was 
made that financial stringency threatened, he immediately an- 
nounced that there were $500,000,000 of bank notes in the 
Treasury, the whole or any part of which he was ready to put 
in circulation without delay upon application, accompanied by 
the deposit in the Treasury Department of commercial paper 
or other proper securities. The financial distress which had 
threatened disappeared overnight. Within 24 hours big banks 
in the country made public announcement of their readiness to 
extend loans, and subsequently did extend loans, and conditions 
became normal again. ‘Thus the Treasury Department by 
promptness, by courage, and by a wide-visioned conception of 
conditions met successfully a problem which for the moment 
threatened serious trouble. 

Subsequently, in the fall of the same year—i913—when the 
time for crop moving approached, the annual stringency and 
contraction which appears at this period of the year seemed 
imminent. At an early date the Secretary of the Treasury an- 
nounced that he had $50,000,000 of Government funds which he 
was ready to deposit in banks in any section of the country 
where needed, with particular reference to the rural sections— 
the Northwest, the West, the South, and the Southwest. Al- 
though every demand was met, the actual amount needed and 
deposited was $37,886,000. The crops were moved without the 
usual annual drain upon the banks in the financial centers, par- 
ticularly in the East. There was an absence of the contraction 
in the East and the North which had been anticipated with 
apprehension, and these sections of the country were benefited 
by the absence of a contraction of loans and credits, while the 
rural sections had currency in sufficiency, although the crops 
were extraordinarily large, 

An innovation of the Treasury Department was that inaugu- 
rated in June, 1913, when banks were required from that 
date onward to pay 2 per cent interest on Government deposits, 
Individuals had been getting their 2 per cent interest on depos- 
its from the banks, but the whole people of the country, as rep- 
resented by the Government, had been allowing the banks to 
receive their deposits and profit from them without paying any- 
thing for the use of the Government’s money. The banks were 
getting the use of the people’s money free. With the exception 
of what were known as inactive accounts, which received 1 per 
cent interest and which were a comparatively small item, no 
interest had been paid apon Government deposits. During the 
first year in which this interest has been required from the 
banks by the Treasury Department the Government has re- 
ceived an income of $1,400,000 from this source. In the previous 
five years, under Republican administration, the total amount 
received for the five years was only $715,000. Thus the Gov- 
ernment has lost millions of dollars by the failure to charge 
interest on deposits, and the action of the department under 
this Democratic administration means the addition of millions 
of dollars in receipts. 

The most striking demonstration of the extraordinary ca- 
pacity of the Secretary of the Treasury to administer the finan- 
cial affairs of this Nation has been made since the ist of 
August this year, when the colossal war in Europe suddenly 
and unexpectedly broke out, causing an upheaval in the com- 
mercial, industrial, and agricultural conditions all over the 
world. The United States, in common with every other civi- 
lized nation in the world, was vitally affected, with hardly a 
moment’s notice. Millions of dollars of American securities 
owned abroad were dumped upon our stock market, prodacing 
a situation little short of panic. Necessarily the stock exchange 
was immediately closed, and has remained closed ever since, an 
8 and startling event. For a short perlod interna- 

onal commerce was almost entirely suspended, and up to the 
present date has been curtailed to an alarming degree. Trade 
and business and agriculture haye been tremendously upset all 
over the Nation. To no part of the business of the Nation has 
the shock been greater than to the financial organization of the 
country. The earthquake, which had shaken the whole world 


to its very foundation and whose shock was felt with such tre- 
mendous force in the United States, threatened the stupendous 
financial structure of this Nation, upon which all the business 
of our vast country rests. The most profound alarm and appre- 
hension seized the great financial leaders in the business world. 
Men familiar with the situation dreaded a colossal panie and 
financial disaster such as the Republic had never before expe- 
rienced. 

It was an appalling crisis, which demanded from the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury a combination of qualities which are 
seldom found combined in one individual. That Secretary 
McAdoo possessed this rare combination events have already 
clearly proved. He met the crisis with extraordinary prompti- 
tude, with aggressive courage, with vast resourcefulness, with 

rudent foresight, and with a cool confidence which was con- 
gious and which of itself did much to allay dread. 

At the beginning he secured the active cooperation and com- 
plete support of President Wilson who, in this financial crisis 
as in every crisis he has to confront, has been the masterful 
statesman, dominating every situation, guiding and directing 
the Nation's course along the one path to safety and security, a 
leader providentially vouchsafed the Nation in this time of 
danger and peril. 

The first thing which had to be done was to provide sufficient 
currency to meet the demands of business. The demands of 
foreign creditors had started an alarming export of gold from 
this country. In the face of approaching peril the thousands 
of banks in the country, and individuals as well, were sure to 
withdraw gold for the purpose of hoarding. Moreover there 
was the annual demand for currency to move the crops. The 
resulting contraction in currency and credits must be averted 
by an issue of additional currency in large amounts. 

The Secretary of the Treasury promptly announced that the 
Treasury Department was ready to issue immediately the $500,- 
000,000 of bank notes which had lain idle in the vaults of the 
Treasury Department for so many years. Immediately suc- 
ceeding this announcement it was suggested that an amend- 
ment to the Aldrich-Vreeland Act be introduced in the House 
whereby the limitation in this act that no bank notes pro- 
vided for thereunder could be issued to any bank which did 
not have already outstanding circulating notes secured by 
United States bonds to an amount equal to 40 per cent of its 
capital stock would be removed. Such an amendment was 
necessary, because some of the largest banks in the country 
which most needed additional currency and through which 
additional currency could most advantageously be issued did 
not have outstanding notes to an amount equal to 40 per 
cent of their capital stock. I distinctly remember the prompt- 
ness with which this suggestion was made because I was pres- 
ent with the majority leader [Mr. UNDERWoop] and with Chair- 
man Grass of the Banking and Currency Committee at a con- 
ference which we held in Mr. Unperwoop’s office, at which it 
was decided that the proposed amendment should be offered to 
the House on Monday, August 8. This amendment was offered 
and was passed in the House on August 3. 

In the meantime, on the afternoon of Sunday, August 2, Sec- 
retary McAdoo, after consultation with the President and after 
a series of conferences in Washington, boarded a train in 
Washington, in company with the Comptroller of the Currency 
and other members of the Federal Reserve Board, and went 
to New York. There he held a council with the New York 
financiers, who were in a state of deepest alarm. Secretary 
McAdoo’s plainly evident capacity to handle the situation in- 
spired these great financial leaders with confidence and assur- 
ance, the one essential required perhaps more necessary than 
any other. Acting together in cordial cooperation, plans were 
laid out to meet the situation, with the result that on Monday 
morning confidence had been restored and definite assurance 
had been secured that the financial situation would be sayed. 

From that moment on one step after another has been taken 
to take care of the financial situation. By August 4 the amend- 
ment to the Aldrich-Vreeland Act as introduced into the 
House had become a law. In its final form it not only removed 
the 40 per cent limitation, which I have already referred to, 
but also increased the amount of bank notes which any bank 
might issue to 125 per cent of its unimpaired capital and sur- 
plus. It further provided that each bank and currency asso- 
ciation should maintain on deposit in the Treasury of the United 
States a sum in gold sufficient, in the judgment of the Secretary, 
for the redemption of such notes, but in no event less than 5 
per cent of them, thus enabling the Secretary of the Treasury 
to maintain a sufficient gold reserve to meet all demands for 
redemption. 

Up to the close of business on October 9, 1914, there had 
been actually issued $341,387,170 of emergency currency. This 
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vast amount of currency issued is the best evidence of the need 
for the action taken by the Secretary of the Treasury working 
in conjunction with Congress. 

In every emergency even to small details which has arisen 
since, the officials of the Treasury Department have been ready 
to meet the situation. While serious distress and embarrass- 
ment still prevail in the business of the country, the financial 
structure is sound and secure. 

In the brilliant administration of the Department of the 
Treasury credit is due not alone to the Secretary but also to 
the distinctively able, capable, and efficient associates who have 
so cordially cooperated with him—the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency and the Assistant Secretaries, and recently the members 
of the Federal Reserve Board. : 

The Comptroller of the Currency all through the present 
administration has occupied a position of tremendous respon- 
sibility. He has not only proved equal to every demand made 
upon him, but, through the power of his intellect and the 

of his personality, he has undoubtedly been an impres- 
sive factor in the great. accomplishments of this great depart- 
ment. 

The Treasury Department has unquestionably contributed 
generously to the great success of the Wilson administration, 
but it is, after all, only one part of the administration. It is, 
however, only when we examine the several parts that we have 
any conception of the magnitude of the achievements of the 
whole administration. f 

Men have been ready to judge the President's acts almost 
before he has acted. He has scarcely attempted a constructive 
act that severe criticism has not been forthcoming from some 
quarters. But he has not yet done one act which has not re- 
ceived universal approval when sufficient time has elapsed to 
permit that act to have a fair chance to operate. 

All during his “watehful waiting“ Mexican policy he was 
obliged to endure every manner of criticism and even abuse. 
He was under constant pressure of the severest kind to abandon 
his peaceful policy and rush into war. But he was patient, 
persevering, and resolute in his determination not to plunge his 
country into war. 

To-day while Europe is devastated by war the American 
people are at peace. No European ruler or brilliant general in 
the world’s greatest war can achieve the glorious victory which 
President Wilson has achieved for this Nation—the preservation 
of peace. 

The whole country recognizes now that President Wilson 
was right in his Mexican policy. If they will watch and wait, 
they will find that he is right in all his other policies 


Water Power. 


SPEECH 
HON. JOHN E. RAKER, 


OF CALIFORNIA, 
Ix tue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Thursday, August 13, 1914, 


The House in Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union 
had under consideration the bill (H. R. 16673) to provide for the devel- 
opment of water power and the use of public lands in relation thereto, 

Mr, RAKER. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, 
this legislation is intended to cover many objections that have 
been made to the present law in regard to the granting of 
water power. All three political parties last year stated that 
they were in favor of conseryation and in favor of a law gov- 
erning the control and handling the public lands to the end that 
the people generally might get the best use there was from those 
lands. There ought not to be any great feeling over a question 
of conservation as to what it means, but there is a distinction 
just as broad and as deep as the chasm between “ reservation” 
and “conservation.” Our friends in the East and in the South, 
while not intending in any way to retard the development of the 
West, make a misconception as to the difference and distinction 
between “conservation” and reservation.“ Conservation“ 
ought to be the watchword of every public man and every cit- 
izen. Where you can conserve a public property or private prop- 
erty or conserve the public health you ought to be in favor of it. 
No man can stand one minute and say that he is not in favor of 
getting the best utilization out of the property that this Govern- 
ment has for the benefit of its citizens generally. That is what 
we mean by conservation. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Will the gentleman yield for 
a question? 


Mr. RAKER. I yield to my distinguished friend from Wash- 


ington, 
Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. In case of the Appalachian 
Range being purchased by the United States Govern- 
ment, is that a case of reservation or conservation? 
Mr. RAKER. I am going to get at that in a moment. 
Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Therefore if the people of 
these Appalachian Range States are now clamoring that some 


form of revenue be devised to give them something in lieu of the 
taxes that are lost, is not that somewhere near the situation of 
the Western States? 


Mr. RAKER. I will get to that more definitely a little later 


on. What has been interfering with the development of the 


West is the reservation of large territories, territories larger 
than the Eastern States, without use of the water that flows 
over the land or a permitting of its use or the use of the land 


by the homesteaders and the desert-land claimants and the min- 
eral people and the miners. Their rights have been stopped to 
u more or less degree. But being 


in favor of conservation, in- 
stead of reserving it merely to keep it from being used, we 


believe that every miner should have the opportunity to mine 


that land to the very utmost of the capacity of the people that 
might go there. We believe that every tract of land in that 
reserve that can be used for a homestead ought so to be used 


and put into private ownership and put on the tax roll. We 
believe that every piece of land that can be put there in the 


way of desert-land claimants should be dealt with in the same 
way; and the same with regard to the timber that can be devel- 
oped on these public timber lands. All the timber that can be 
used to keep down prices ought to be disposed of to the general 
public, so that they could have the use of it. 

The idea of conservation is for its use for one purpose and not 
its use for another, and when our people talk about opening up 
this land and using the water rights and the soil and the min- 
erals people think we are trying to take it from the Govern- 
ment and keep it from use. As a matter of fact, we want to put 
it to the highest use possible, just as men do with the land in 
the Eastern States, whether it is land in public ownership or 
private ownership. 

Mr. BOWDLE. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman permit an 
interruption there? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from California yield 
to the gentleman from Ohio? 

Mr. RAKER. Yes. 

Mr. BOWDLE. How does it come that the gentleman from 
Washington [Mr. Jounson] is down on it and the gentleman 
from California [Mr. Raker] in favor of it? Is it through a 
misunderstanding? 

Mr. RAKER. Absolutely a misunderstanding of the condi- 
tions; and I will make it plain. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. I do not want it to go into 
the Recon that I am down on conservation. Conservation is 
here, and, in my judgment, it is here to stay. 

Mr. RAKER. This country ought to be ashamed of the way 
in which it has disposed of its timber and given it to monopolies. 
The idea of conserving these lands for the time being was to 
hold off the hands of these ravagers of the public domain, to 
the end that Congress might enact legislation so that we could 
put out the lands to those who wanted them and needed them. 
And it is the same way in regard to mineral lands. Men were 
filing mineral claims npon whole counties. One association of 
10 men would be filing practically upon ail the land, timber and 
mineral, in a county, never intending to use it legitimately. 
Eight men would file on 160 acres apiece here and there, until 
they would practically cover all of it. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. In what State? 

Mr. RAKER. In California. And you will find it in other 
States just the same. It was the same way in regard to the oil 
lands, where it was the hope of some to give to one great cor- 
poration or organization an absolute control and monopoly of 
those great properties in order that they might control not only 
the timber and the land and the water, but every other re- 
source that was in that country. 

Now we are coming down to the question of how we are going 
to use it. The timber proposition is being relieved. It is not 
being turned over to a few individuals and corporations as it 
was formerly. The mineral land under the present laws can be 
utilized and ought to be utilized to the very utmost. The only 
complaint our people have on the mineral proposition is that 
in the reserves they are trying to restrict them as to the mode 
and method of mining, and they contend that they ought to be 
relieved from that. 

Now, coming to the question under consideration—and that 
is the water-power bill—this bill provides that it shall not affect 


and shall have no relation in any shape or form to the water 
of the streams. That is a matter that is under State control, 
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and this bill does not intend to affect the disposition or the 
handling of the water of these streams. The Government does 
retain great areas of public domain. The Government is the 
sovereign over it, and the Government owns it, just as you own 
your property, to dispose of it under the proyisions of the Con- 
stitution in a legitimate and in a proper way. Men have gone 
upon these streams and filed for miles and miles various claims 
or bonght them all up. They want to control great possibilities 
for irrigation and for electric power. They have been buying 
up these Jands on either side—some public land and some pri- 
vate land—for a small consideration, and the Government has 
said that we ought to have some control over this matter. 

There have been upon the statute books for the last 16 years 
what are known as the “rights-of-way bills” for construction 
of electric lines and poles and also for irrigation. Those bills 
only permit the Secretary of the Interior to give a revocable 
permit, so that a man or an institution, in absolutely good 
faith having expended $100,000 or $200,000 in developing its 
plant, buying land, building ditches, and obtaining water rights 
after it had obtained the Government’s consent, might have its 
rights swept away by the revocation of the permit. For an in- 
finitesimal objection the Government could deprive it, with one 
signing of the pen by some individual in the department, of 
that entire property. No man is ready and willing to invest his 
money and property in such an enterprise, to be controlled 
solely at the dictation of one individual, who can say that he 
did not like the color of his hair, he did not like the people he 
associated with, or a thousand trivial matters, whereby all his 
earnings and those of his friends might be snuffed out. The 
people believe in conserving this power and the ties of 
it in themselves, to the end that they might control it and fix 
the price and see to it that there was not an absolute monopoly 
in the hands of a few. 

Now, this bill permits them to retain these rights, and there 
is only one question—as to whether or not it should be in the 
discretion of the Secretary or whether it should be mandatory 
on him to grant the right when the first applicant applies. But 
in the wisdom of the committee and the majority they have said 
that it should be in the discretion of the Secretary. 

Now, it gives the man in the first instance an opportunity to 
make his application to see whether or not he wants to deveolp, 
to see whether or not he ought to survey, to see whether or 
not be can get capital, and this bill gives him a year in which 
to lay out his plans and specifications and determine what he 
can do, 

And then it may give him another year; and after he has 
secured the information and data he desires and has secured 
enough money to go on with the plant, after he has investigated 
the supply of water, after he has investigated the surrounding 
country as to the private lands, he can go to the man who owns 
a ditch and water right, and in connection with what he knows 
he can have an option on that. He can have his matter of 
ownership determined, whether or not it is feasible, whether or 
not he ought to go into that business. That is all that is for, 
and it is wise and proper, and the latter part of it provides 
that he shall have a prior right to make the application. Now, 
ought he not to have it? 

Mr. CLINE. May I ask the gentleman a question? 

Mr. RAKER. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. CLINE. What was the purpose of putting the rate in the 
temporary permit? Does that language have anything to do 
with the rates that apply under the permanent permit? 

Mr. RAKER. Absolutely. I will answer that directly after I 
have finished this sentence. Now, at the expiration of the per- 
mit period the party shall have a preference right to lease the 
land embraced in the permit. That is an absolute valid right. 
He ought to have it. A good many of the committee and many 
of the best engineers of the land and those who have investi- 
gated water powers believed, and presented their belief fully to 
the committee, that the first applicant, in applying to the Secre- 
tary of the Interior, should be, given the absolute right. That 
was avoided by making it discretionary with the Secretary of 
the Interior to determine whether or not he should give them a 

‘lease for 50 years, but the committee said before that was done 
this man ought to have some consideration. If he has done all 
the preliminary work he ought to have a preference right to get 
the lease for 50 years if he comes within the purview of the law. 
How? Now listen: 

Upon the terms, conditions, and limitations authorized by this act. 

He gets it under those terms, conditions, and authorizations. 

Again, the Secretary figures in that preliminary permit so 
much per horsepower or kilowatt, so much of the expenses, 
whatever they may be, that he has to pay. The man then knows 
exactly what he is going into, if he can secure the other condi- 
tions. He can secure capital. Capital will know what it bas to 


pay. Those who own the capital will then be in a position to 
determine whether or not they want to invest their money in 
that enterprise. 

Mr: BOWDLE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAKER. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. BOWDLE. Does not the gentleman know that it takes 
at least one year’s observation to know how a stream performs, 
and therefore the Government would probably be tying itself up 
by this permit without such knowledge? 

Mr. RAKER. A year is not time enough. The Government 
has had observations for the last 10 years on practically every 
stream in which it is interested. The Government knows practi- 
cally all of these available water-power sites, knows the run of 
water, knows the elevation, knows about what can be done, and 
no man to-day can point to any piece of the public domain in the 
country and say “this is an entirely new thing.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. FERRIS. I yield to the gentleman one minute more. 

Mr. RAKER. I want to call the attention of gentlmen to the 
fact that in all our public filings te-day on public lands the 
first person in time is first in right. That has been the law 
and is the law to-day in practically every State where the public 
2 ae in regard to water, homestead, desert, mineral claims, 

a 

Now we have changed it in this bill, and we allow the Seere- 
tary of the Interior to have that discretion; but we say a 
man shall have two years—one year certainly, and two years 
if the Secretary desires to give him the time—to determine 
whether he wants to do business. 

We want to develop these water powers. We want these 
streams developed that to-day are going to waste, the water 
running unused into the ocean. 

We want them developed so that the people in these communi- 
ties may have electrical energy for the purpose of running their 
machinery, for the purpose of doing their plowing, for the pur- 
pose of lighting up their homes and their cities, for the pur- 
pose of lighting up their barns, in order that they may have 
some of the comforts of the city in the country, and in order 
that electrical energy may be furnished at a reasonable cost, 
and that the department may regulate it where there is no 
public utility commission in the State. That will develop every 
community. It will give the mining corporation or the asso- 
ciation that has the plant a fair value for its money and a fair 
return, and that is all anyone ought to have. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. Is the gentleman in favor 
of this bill? 

Mr. RAKER. Why, yes. 


An Injustice to the Civil War Pensioner. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. EDMUND PLATT, 


OF NEW YORK, 


In tur House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, October 14, 1914. 


Mr. PLATT. Mr. Speaker, I desire to occupy only a few min- 
utes in calling attention to some recent happenings or rulings 
in the Pension Bureau, which, it seems to me, are resulting in 
injustice and eyen, in some cases, in great hardship to many of 
the veterans of the great war for the preservation of the Union. 
There was passed in May, 1912, what is known as the Sher- 
wood Pensien Act. under which every veteran of the Union 
Army who served 90 days or more may receive a pension, the 
amount depending upon the length of his service and upon his 
age. The maximum pension under this act is $30 a month, 
which is paid only to those who served two years or more and 
have reached the age of 75 years. On March 4, 1913, an amend- 
ment to this act was passed so as to make the increases for 
advancing age automatic. Every Member of this House knows 
the terms of the act. A veteran who served two years and is 
62 years of age receives $15 a month. When he reaches 66 
years he receives $17. At 70 he receives $23 a month, and when 
he reaches 75 he is entitled to $30. Before the amendment of 
March 4, 1913, had been passed application had to be made to 
the Pension Bureau for each increase, but since that time appli- 
cations have been, theoretically at least, unnecessary. ‘The offi- 
cials of the Pension Bureau have prepared, in accordance with 
the terms of the amendment, a system by which they may know 
when each pensioner reaches the age for an increase without his 
asking for ft. 


It is just because of the system devised that trouble has 
nrisen for some of the older pensioners who were pensioned 
many years ago under the various early pension acts for 
wounds or disabilities received in the service, In order to know 
the ages and the Army records of each pensioner the Pension 
Bureau has recently completed a card index of every pensioner, 
and in doing this work or in looking over the records involved 
mistakes made many years ago have been discovered, and in 
cases where these show that more money has at some time in 
the distant past been paid to a pensioner than by present inter- 
pretations of the laws he was entitled to the amounts are being 
deducted in a lump from pensions now paid. Two such cases 
have come to my attention from my district—one of them in- 
volving a refund of about $100 from a man who is receiving but 
$24 a month. In the case I took up with the Commissioner of 
Pensions he readily admitted that the mistake was no fault of 
the old soldier, who could not have known that he was being 
overpaid two or three dollars a month 40 years ago. Yet, now, 
when he is old and unable to work and absolutely dependent 
upon his pension, it is entirely taken away from him at the ap- 
proach of winter for a period of more than four months. I 
think this is an unnecessary hardship to inflict for the sake 
of correcting a blunder made by the Government itself many 
years ago. It seemed to me rather picayune business for the 
great Government of the United States to be collecting these 
debts, which would have been long outlawed from any other 
creditor, debts which were the result of its own blunders, from 
the old soldiers at a time when they were least able to pay; but 
I asked only that the deductions, if they must be made, should 
be made in small installments so as to cause as little hardship 
as possible. This, I was informed, was impossible as the law 
required the collection of the money at once. It seems to me 
that this is outrageously unfair, and I wish to protest strongly 
against it. If the law really requires it, the law should be 
changed as soon as possible. None of the earlier pensioners, 
men who received their pensions because of wounds received in 
battle, can be sure that some more or less technical errors may 
not be found in the payments made in small sums to him years 
ago. 


Kaibab National Forest. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JAMES W. BRYAN, 


OF WASHINGTON, 
In rue Hovse or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Saturday, September 5, 1914. 


Mr. BRYAN. Mr. Speaker, a few weeks ago I introduced a 
bill providing for a Government railroad from Marysvale, Utah, 
to the heart of the Kaibab National Forest in northern Arizona. 
I submitted estimates to show that this road could be built and 
equipped for $38,000,000. I also showed that the Government 
owned 2,000,000,000 feet of timber in the Kaibab Forest and that 
1,000,000,000 feet of this timber was ripe and ready for market, 
and would be marketed except for want of transportation. 

I submitted further figures to show that the increase in value 
of this timber, if transportation were afforded, would be 
$4,000,000—more than the cost of the road. In addition to this 
market would be afforded for the ripe timber and it would be 
saved from loss and decay. It would seem from these facts 
clearly demonstrable that the Government would be $1,000,000 
the winner if it were to build this railroad and get the benefit 
that it would afford to the Government timber holdings, eyen 
though the entire construction cost would be lost. In other 
words, the Government would be $1,000,000 in if it were to con- 
struct the railroad at a $3,000,000 expense, and then give the 
railroad away to private parties. 

As is always the case knockers have made their appearance 
against this proposition. Up to this time I have not had the 
support of any member of the Utah delegation here in Washing- 
ton. It may be that these gentlemen are better posted about 
some of the features than I; but it is impossible for me to 
ignore the reports of the Forest Service, the Reclamation Serv- 
ice, the United States surveyor general at Salt Lake City, and 
other facts that have been presented to me by parties in interest. 

The records show extensive coal properties in this district 
which will be affected by the general leasing bill. 

I express the hope that the people of Arizona, who are writing 
me and showing such great interest in this measure, will take the 
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matter up with their Representatives and with other western 
Members. If this be done with sufficient earnestness, I believe 
we can accomplish the purpose of the bill. I have received a 
great deal of help and encouragement in this matter through 
the efforts of Mr. Arthur Woolley, who came to me for the first 
time after I had introduced the bill. He has not only called to 
my attention reports setting forth the resources of the country 
through which this railroad would traverse, but he has shown 
me many kodak pictures of items of interest which demonstrate 
the richness of this region. I have received from Mr. I. C. 
Thoresen, United States suryeyor general, two letters, one dated 
September 25, which I here insert as a part of my remarks. 
This letter shows something of the merits of the proposition and 
gives details of interest. 

DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 

OFFICE OF UNITED States Surveyor GENERAL, 

Salt Lake City, Utah, September 25, 191}. 

Hon. J. W. BRYAN, 


House of Representatives, Washington, D. O. 


My Dran Sin: In reply to your letter of September 21, will state 
that I have not, personally, explored the south-central part of Utah 
over which the a railroad will be built, beyond Marysvale; 
although I recently had 8 of the department to take a trip 
into that section, but after reaching Marysvale we found we were 
unavoidably compelled to return to Salt Lake, with the understandin 
that the trip would be undertaken again in the near future, for whic 
I asked mission of Commissioner Tallman. I am, however, quite 
thoroughly acquainted with the southwestern part of the State and the 
northwestern part of Arizona, as well as the eastern part of Nevada, 
and will state that the two most practical routes to reach the Kaibab 
Forest Reserve are your cholce over a sees apt hgh easy grade 
practically due north to yg hes Utah, and the other west and 
5 down the Rio Virgin, passing Kanab and St. George 
in Utah, and following the course of the river through the northwest 
corner of Arizona, down said river to St, Thomas in Nevada, at the 
junction of the Muddy with the Rio Virgin, from which point there is 
a branch ieee with the main line of the San Pedro at 
Moapa, Ney. I ve, however, heard a number of statements by men 
that have explored this section and its resources, including the timber, 
and also the chances of a railway from Marysvale south, all of whom 
give very ee reports thereof, and that the said route is practical and 
can be built with less than 2 per cent grades. I have on file in this 


office a report by a former United States deputy surveyor, Mr. A. D. 
Ferron, giving the general descriptions of the sections which said rail- 
road will open, and through the central part of which it will pass, 
ony. of which I Inclose herewith. 

i nee soca a a report = a W Bl 8 in that 
ocality, which apparently exceeds ua an uantity any and 
ail deposits of such kin 5 7 4 8 Ot ant 


d yet discovered in any e of the world. 
inclosing a copy of said report made by Mr. N. 
with whom I am . and who has spent many years 
in said sections. sides manganese, Mr. Jennings informs me that 
there are immense bodies of low-grade copper for miles in different 
directions from the location of said manganese claims, and also iron 
deposits and coal, which, however, have not been explored on account of 
its location being so far from the railroad. I have also a report of an 
extensive poez ihe bee near the south boundary of Utah. in this same 
locality, called the hreah Consolidated Copper Co., made by John J. 
Hines, a mining expert of Colorado. ‘This propert 
been worked for years by residents of Pahreah an 
of the high-grade ore has been shipped, but the low 
shipped at a profit so far from railway service. 
excerpts from said report. 

Relative to the coal deposits in the north 

een 50 and 75 miles south of Marysvale, a 
very competent expert, wrote me last Februa 

“I take pleasure in calling to 


Jennings, a gentleman 


is owned and has 
vicinity, and some 

des could not be 
am inclosing you 


rt of this section, be- 
riend of mine, who is a 
as follows: 
our attention a large and extensive 
coal deposit in south central Utah, on the southern rim of the Great 
Salt Lake Basin. This tract covers an area of 150,000 to 200,000 acres, 
but in my opinion a judicious location of, say, 50,000 acres, would 
control the situation. 

“The geological horizon of the coal is the Colorado Cretaceous, and it 
may be correlated with the coal deposits of southern Wyoming, northern 
Utah, and southern Utah; and it forms the main and most valuable 
part of the last mentioned. So far four workable seams have been 
discovered, 25, 4, 8, and 17 feet thick, respectively, upward from the 
8 but in some places the lower seam reaches a thickness of over 


eet. 

“This coal is bituminous and contains from 3 per cent to 7 per cent 
ash, about one-half per cent to 1 per cent sulphur, and 40 per cent to 45 
pe cent fixed carbon, the balance being volatile carbon and moisture, 

he uppermost seam I consider a ‘steaming coal.’ 
the lower seam is underlain by a fine seam of ęannel coal,’ varying in 
thickness from 3 to 8 feet. his coal can be shipped north to Marys- 
vale, about 60 miles, but the natural outlet and market for it is 
southern Utah, Nevada, California, and also Pacific Ocean shipping. It 
would need the building of about 100 miles of railroad to connect it 
with present railroad facilities in southeastern Nevada. and, I think, 
could then be laid down, say at San Diego, for about $3.50 to $4 per 
ton. Similar coal is selling now, I am told, on the Pacific coast at from 
$10 to $15 per ton by the carload. 

“The land is unsuryeyed and hence the absolute title still remains 
with the Government. t has consequently never been classified by the 
Geological Department. 

“I um well acquainted with every foot of the country under con- 
sideration and have known this deposit since 1876.“ 

This is all the data I have at hand, but expect in the near future to 
receive reports on other resources in the locality and shall also secure 
a statement from a gentleman who has recently explored the country 
quite thoroughly, especially observing the chances for constructing a 
railway from Marysvale to the Kiabab Forest and also to other timber 
tracts in southern Utah. 

You are at perfect liberty to use my name in connection with any of 
these reports, and, if necessary, I shall be pleased to give you the names 
and addresses of my informants or any other information that will assist 
in making a success of your meritorious undertaking. 

Yours, respectfully, 


In some neared 


I. C. THORESEN, 
United States Surceyor General for Utah. 
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I replied on September 30, 1914, with the following letter to 

Mr. Thoresen : 
SEPTEMBER 20, 1914. 
Mr. I. C. THORESEN 
United States Surveyor General for Utah, 
Sait Lake City, Utah. 

My Dran Mr, THORESEN: I am just in t of yours of the 25th 
Instant containing data concerning the propo railway to the Kaibab 
National Forest, I thank you very much for this, and assure you that 
the information you have given me is very valuable, and I make 
good use of same. I intend to advertise this pape m all I can, with 
the result, I think, that these properties of the Government will be 
re can rien and that general development of such properties will be 

mulated, 

Assuring you of my appreciation of this or any further data you can 
TEU; — eg $ 

e J. W. BRYAN. 

I also insert here reports which have been furnished me that 
have a bearing on the matter. 

LA. D. Ferron, 553 Eighth Avenue, Salt Lake City. Filed Jan. 18, 1910,] 
Jaxranr 17, 1910. 


Hon. THOMAS HULD, 
United States Surveyor General for Utah. 

Dran Sm: I have recently returned from a trip to southern Utah 
Eee are se eat tis attention from: your GAGS, owing, uo. Cove, 

3 erto ha e attention m your ice, no 
to the fact that the section in question in the wildest and coat 
inaccessible part of our State. 

I found a valley nearly 50 miles long, from 5 to 10 miles wide, and 


embraced app: tely in townshi south, ran; 4 and 5 east; 
township 37 south, ranges 4, 5, and 6 east; township south, ranges 5, 
6, and 7 east; township 39 south, ranges 


6, 7, and 8 east; r 
e7 muus ranges 8 and 9 east; and township 41 south, ranges 8 
east. 

The uey. designations I have obtained from the General Land Office 
map of U in accordance with the to: hy as there laid down. 
The valley may be described as ying between the straight cliffs on the 
northeast side of the Kaiporowits Plateau and the te River. It 
has an average elevation of less than 5,000 feet above sea level, and is 
especially adapted for raising all kinds of fruit, grapes, peaches, apri- 
cots, etc., alfalfa, corn, and all the ce Measurements are now in 
8 to obtain the amount of water supplied all the affluents of 

e Escalante River, which run in deep canyons, with a view of creating 
a large lake at and around the town of Escalante in order to raise the 
water sufficiently high to throw it on the land in question. As soon 
— — 75 water question is settled, the land described will all be claimed 

y settlers. 

The following townships, embracing the Kaiparowits Plateau—T. 36 

„ Rs. 2 and 3 E.; T. 37 S., Rs..3 and 4 E.; T. 38 S., Rs. 3 and 4 E;. 
T. 39 S., Rs. 4 and 5 E. ; F. 40 S., Rs. 5, 6, and 7. B.—afford some of 
= 5 grazing lands in the State, where ordinarily stock can graze 

winter. 

The following townships, approximately, are all underlain by Colo- 
rado-Cretaceous coal, comprised in four veins or beds, the series ap- 
8 Sep p thickness of 50 feet. The coal is of good qu: 

ow in with hardly of) sulphur: T. 35 Rs. 1 and 
and 3 E. and 1, 2, and 3 W.; T. 37 S., Rs. Li 


„ Rs. 1, 2, h 
3, an Wi T. 38 S., Rs. 1. 23 


E. and 1 


te 
Ved 

aS 
5 
on 
p 
8 
8. 
s 


T. 43 S., Rs. 1. 2, 3, and 4 E. and I W. 
These coal townships are mostly all land, and the sur- 
face should be sold separate from the eral contents. 
Besides coal, there are also asbestos and copper veins in the country 
and inexhanstible supplies of gypsum and natural cement rock. 
Respectfully, 


4 
85 
=] 
—. 
— 
4 


AUGUSTUS D. FERRON, 
United States Deputy Surveyor. 
REPORT ON ROUTE FOR RAILWAY FROM MARYSVALH TO KAIBAB FOREST. 


Mr. N. Jennings, of Levan, Juab County, Utah, writes me, 
October 8, 1914, as follows concerning the route for a railroad 
from Marysvale south to the Kaibab Forest. 

Mr. Jennings has traveled over this route several times, and 
has prospected the country quite thoroughly, and is very fa- 
miliar with the topography of the country and also its mineral 
resources. He has traveled over the country by team and on 
horseback, and is a very practical, reliable citizen. His state- 
ment is as follows: j 

Regarding the route for th d railroad from Ma e south 
will state that if came: is started — trom. Masyevals pe Her kataral 
grade southerly by the Sevier River to the divide, passing Junction 
and Panguitch. From there the coun slopes south to the Buckskin 
Mountains, but by taking a southeasterly course from Panguitch along 
the watershed or divide a nearly level route could be followed to the 
reserve. This latter route would have an ted mineral wealth in 
copper, Manganese, coal of several kinds, iron, and other minerals, to- 
gether with a vast timber belt on the Bu in Mountains, and also 
“i near the southwestern part of the Powell National Forest in 


tah. 

I consider this the best and most. practical route to reach said forest 
reserve, and also to tap the mineral belt above referred to, as it would 
have practically no divides to cross and would be on a gradual si 
the entire distance. This route is both nearer and much more feasible 
than the route that has been proposed, Going northwest from the forest 
down to St. George, which is very much lower, then up over at least 
two divides, and connect with the San Pedro at Lund in the western 
* of the wate, and Lege 5 to Sait Sake. th 

owever, for an outlet from t section ta the coast, roper 
route would be westward, following down the Rio to St. Thow 
Nev., and connect with a branch railway already built from that point 
to Moapa, on the San Pedro, 

I have made no surveys in this section, nor have I taken elevations 
of any of the different places named; but having passed over the coun- 


y an excellent route for a railroad can not be secured between these 

© points, and that a railroad can be 3 built, and I am positive 
that the resources of the section that it will cross will make such a 
road very profitable, aside from the timber in the Kaibab Forest. 


When this proposition was first suggested the Commercial 
Club at Salt Lake City gave its hearty approval and wired me 
that the plan was not only a good one for Utah, but that it in- 
volved the right economic principles since the Government re- 
tained ownership of the property. If the Government retains 
the timber, coal, and the other extensive resources, it is impos- 
sible, as the Commercial Club clearly reasoned, to get private 
capital to build the railroad. 

The next development was a series of knocks. A report was 
sent out that the Forest Service would not recommend the 
construction of the road. Standpat newspapers who had more 
regard for traditional connections with standpat political or- 
ganizations than they seemed to have interest in the community 
began to show a disposition to knock the enterprise. This situ- 
ation makes it necessary that the people of Utah get busy and 
see to it that those who inspire the thought of the Utah news- 
papers get in line for this bill. 

The Forest Service, of course, is not going to make any cam- 
paign for any bill, but I can say to those who have read reports 
to the contrary that the Forest Service has no objection to this 
enterprise whatever and will throw no stone or hindrance in its 
way. I have reeeived the following letter from Mr. I. C. 
Thoresen, the United States surveyor general at Salt Lake City: 

DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 


OFFICE OF UNITED STATES SURVEYOR GENERAL, 
Salt Lake City, Utah, October 13, 11}. 
Hon, J. W. BRYAN, 


House of Representatires, Washington, D. C. 

My Dran Sm: Your letter of the 30th ultimo received and appre- 
ciated. weer ng Men my promise in my letter of the 25th ultimo, I 
inclose herewith two reports of the proposed railroad routes between 
the Kaibab Forest and Marysvale from men of 5 experience and 
thorough a tance with this section of our State. 

I also inclose a map of this section, giving the location of said pro- 
posed railroad routes, and showing the watersheds and drainage toward 
the respective river ms, Said map has been compiled from the best 
and most authentic data within my reach, and has been checked by the 
gentlemen whose reports are in and who have personal knowl- 


a of this section. 
following statement was published in the Deseret News the 17th 


—— 

“A Washington dispatch says that sentiment in the House of Repre- 
sentatives is that favorable action will not be taken on the proposition 
of Federal construction of a railroad into the Kaibab National Forest. 
The Forest Service, the report says, will not recommend that the Gov- 
ernment build the ro: but recommend that rates on timber be made 
so low that private capital will be induced to construct the line.” 

I have noticed other similar items in said paper; also in the Herald- 
Republican of this city, both of which papers are more or less depend- 
ent for Washington news upon the Utah 3 delegation; hence 
J am inclined to believe that said delegation is not friendly to the build- 
ing by the Government of said ey gee 8 I am also aware 
that the railway 3 operating in this State are against such a 
move. I am also indirectly info: that private capital is making in- 

tions relative to the building of a railway over this route. t, 
as stated in my first letter to you, I hope that your bill will be made 
law and that the Government itself will construct—and I hope op- 
e railway in this State not only for the profit that is in it but 
nove for the moral effect of elevating the standard of railroading in this 

on. 

Wishing you success, I beg to remain, 

Yours, very truly, 

P. S.—Map mailed under separate cover. 


pa ag many times with my team and on horseback, I can see no reason 
w 
tw 


I. C. THORESEN. 


I. C. T. 


The letter contains the following interesting reports: 
EXCERPTS OF REPORT OF THE PAHREA CONSOLIDATED COPPER CO; 


This property is located 6 miles south of Pahreah settlement, Kane 
County, State of Utah, 125 miles south of Marysvale; it is on the east 
slope of the Buckskin Plateau; good wagon road to property; altitude 
about 6,000 feet; altitude at. Paria. River 4,000 feet. 

The property consists of 12 full claims, unpatented. 
The country rock, or formation, consists of red sandstone and a de- 
mposed yey limerock footwall for the veins, which are 
hly minera with every space and crevice filled with mineral. 
here are three distinct fissure veins following the mineral zone with 
a northeast and southwest strike, with an easterly dip of about 80 de- 
grees. 1 three veins are copper ore and will carry a little gold and 
silver. These veins have been traced over 100 miles along this min- 
zone. It is quite conspicuous, demarking the division between 


co) 
hi 


. the lime and porphyry and the native red sandstone, and is taken as 


the mineral de by the pros ors for that section of the country. 

Seven hun: my feet of tunnel driven to cut main vein, cuts 
vein im tunnel 13 feet wide, that will go from 6 to 15 on cent 88 
A 200-foot tunnel on east side cuts a 22-foot vein at 150-foot depth t 
will average from 10 to 30 per cent copper. 

A crosscut tunnel in ore 120 feet on a 13-foot vein, which. will go 
from 6 to 18 cent copper, About 10,000 tons of ore in sight, which 
will average 10 per cent. 

There are several blow-outs along wr of ridge that will ave bet- 
Spale ean Rin ge ait copper. I firmly belfeve the whole — will 

* cent. 

Beyond doubt. the fissure yeins are the ore mecca, as they were the 
vents from the great depths for the mineral which was brought up in 
gases and hot solutions and forced into the contact and other wall 
spaces. No work has been done under 150 feet of depth. 

The ore shows to be continuous at all openings in depth and of 
a higher grade than above; then why is it not reasonable to suppose 
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that as valuable mineral exists below as has been taken ont above, for 
the veins all increase in width as you go deeper on them. 

Plenty of timber for mining purposes near the property. 

Plenty of water in Paria River for paning ana smelting purposes ; 
never less than 590 inches and up to 3,000 Inches, and more a 
of spring thawing. 

e mineral zone was first shown to a white man by the name of 

Shirtz by the Navajo Indians; their old trail crosses the ropar: 

Your company, beyond doubt, have a valuable property, which is 
located for economie operation and with 3 of developing a 
very rich mine at a moderate outlay under competent management. 
Samples of ore Sey the report. 

Respectfully submitted. 

Joun J. HINDES. 


REPORT ON RAILWAY ROUTES FROM KAIBAB NATIONAL FOREST, 


` Mr. E. W. Smith, residing at 274 South Tenth Street, Salt Lake 
City, Utah, makes the following statement relative to the railw. 
routes from the Kalbab Forest. r. Smith is a very practical man wi 
many years’ experience in both mining and timber b At the 
request of nectar eastern lumbermen, with whom he is associated, he 
h investigation of the timber of the Kaibab Forest, and 
also of route for railway from said timber, lally to connect with 
the Denver & Rio Grande at Marysvale. In this examination he 
was assisted by Mr. Lang, a practical engineer connected with the 
Forest Service, and they secu the elevation of various points along 
said route, as well as studied the ar hy of the country closely, 
in order to obtain the most feasible and cheapest route for a railway 
from said forest to Marysvale. 

Mr. Smith's statement is as follows: 

“The timber of the Kaibab National Forest I found entirely satis- 
factory as to quality and quantity. I found the elevation at Bright 
earns Point, in the southeastern part of the forest, to be 8,000 feet, 
and the ene polut north of there, on what may be termed as a 
divide in said forest, 9,000 feet; while at Jacob Lake, in the northern 
part of the forest, the elevation was 7,500 feet. 

“In my opinion the most feasible route for railroad out of said 
forest would taking a northeasterly course from Jacob Lake to the 
northeast point of the forest, thence along the divide between the 
watersheds of the Paria River on the east and Johnson Creek on the 
west, in 8 a straight course, about 15° west of north —.— 
said divide to Panguitch, Utah. No point of this distance would ex 
an elevation of 7,500 feet, and would not be lower than 6,500 feet, 
which is the elevation at Panguitch. The course over this distance 
would encounter no rough 9 fet and the work would be 8 

e 0 


made a thoro 


earth grading. From Panguitch course would follow the West 
of the Sevier River on a gradual grade, passing Junction with an eleva- 
tion of 6,000 feet to Marysvale with an elevation of 5,839 feet. In this 


latter distance the Sevier River would have to be crossed a number of 
times, but being a small, narrow creek 
timber in the vicinity, the said 3 would be perfectly safe and 
could be cheaply constructed and a gradual grade be maintained. 

“The said route from the timber to Marysvale would thus avoid 
all high divides and tunneling, and would maintain a very direct course; 
5 are in our best judgment, is about 125 miles from Marysvale 
o Jaco e. 

„Besides the timber of the Kaibab Forest, this route would pass 
just west of the southeast part of the Powell National Forest of 
southern Utah, in which, I am informed by good authority, there is an 
immense quantity of excellent timber and which I intend to explore 
in the near future. Aside from the ttmber and the excellent grazing 
quantities of the section, as well as very fine farming land, I saw 
much evidence of minerals, especially copper and coal, and I feel quite 
confident that a railroad constructed over said route would open up 
many resources, aside from the timber, that would make it one of 
the best-paying propositions that could be found anywhere in the 
country. 

“I have also examined the route by way of Kanab and St. George to 
Lund or Modena, on the S. L., L. A. & S. P. R. R., and will state that 
in my candid opinion said route, for an outlet to the timber from the 
Kaibab Forest, is not e ge for the reason that the grade lost in 
going to St. George, which is 5,060 feet lower than the Jacob Lake, and 
then the ascent up over the divide through a very rough mountainous 
country would be very expensive in construction as well as in mainte- 
nance, and the distance to the Utah market, as well as markets east, 
west, and north of Salt Lake, would be considerable farther. This 
route as fegards first cost, maintenance, and distance could not be 
consistently compared with the route direct to Marysvale. 

“ However, if an outlet to the west for this timber, and especially 
for the immense coal E of this section, is desired, the same could 
follow the course of the Rio Virgin via Kanab, St. George, Utah 
Bunkerville and St. Thomas, Ney, At the latter place it would conn 
with a branch of said S. L., L. A. & S. P. R. R., between St. Thomas 
and Moapa on the main line; but this latter road, in my opinion, would 
be a matter of the future; but for the present and for a market for 
the timber the Marysvale route to Utah points and other connections, 
as first proposed, is the only route that can consistently be considered. 

“I have made a recommendation of this route to my associates and 
to others that have made inquiries of me concerning this matter.“ 


REPORT. 


Saur Laxey Crry, Uran, September 22, 191}. 

On four manganese mining claims, being Blue Bell, Nos. 1, 2,3, and 4, 
situated in Kane County, Utah, about 100 miles south of Marysvale, 
which is the nearest railroad station at present, but the surveys of rail- 
road pro pass near these claims. This deposit of er rae 
covers about 80 acres and crops out 8 over this area. e ore 
is practically the same in all parts of this deposit, and 10 or 12 feet 
down being the depth of explorations to date. Assays give an average 
of 65 per cent manganese and only a small percentage of silica. The na- 
tive formation is porphyry and sandstone. Clay or tale is intermixed 
1815 the manganese on the surface. I submit herewith a fair sample of 

e ore. 

Good water for domestic use within 1 mile of the property and for 
power purposes within 10 miles. 

This ore can be mined and freighted by team to railroad (Marysvale) 
for p20 per ton. It is now worth $150 fad ton. y 

The nearest town to tbe claims is Pahreah, which is 10 miles east 
of the 5 The nearest ranch is 6 miles northeast of the claims. 

These fo 

e 


„ well defined, with plenty of 


ur claims are located and recorded, but little development 
work done. 


N. Jnxxixds. 


Cotton and the South versus Copper and the West. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. GEORGE J. KINDETL, 


OF COLORADO, 


IN roe House or Representatives, 
Wednesday, October 21, 1914. 


Mr. KINDEL. Mr. Speaker, my remarks on the cotton ques- 
tion will be brief as well as frank and in a friendly spirit toward 
my colleagues of the South, though I disagree with them most 
emphatically on the proposition of Government aid to cotton and 
tobacco growers to the exclusion of all other industries. 

I fully realize the hardship and distress that the cotton 
growers of the South are subjected to as the result of the 
European war, which has practically destroyed the cotton as 
well as many other markets. 

I sympathize with them as I do with every direct and indirect 
sufferer of this beastly, murderous, and civilization-destroying 
war, the baneful influences of which are spreading to all parts 
of the globe. 

If we as legislators are to extend financial aid to sufferers in 
our country, it must not be to any one section or industry to 
the disadvantage of another. Incontrovertible justice makes it 
our urgent duty to equalize; therefore I would have suggested, 
if the rules had permitted it, an amendment to aid the copper 
industry, which, like the cotton industry, has suffered to the 
verge of bankruptcy. 

Why should not copper instead of tobacco be listed with cotton 
for our aid? 

Why not give aid to distilleries, whose product, whisky, is a 
twin to tobacco? 

The present commendable and relentless internal war on 
whisky will soon put whisky and its allies out of business; 
then what is to become of our “ baron” distillers if the Govern-- 
ment does not extend to them a helping hand? z 

The gentleman from Texas [Mr. HENRY], when marshaling 
his facts in his “cotton-special-rule” plea of yesterday, men- 
tioned, among other items, that the Government in the past has 
come to the rescue of western States and extended $82,000,000 
eredit in order that they might have homes and firesides for 
their families. Why did he not mention what the Government 
has done for the people of the South in the way of rivers aud 
harbors and internal improvements? 

In the West these advanced moneys are paid back directly 
to the Government, while in the South it is given without eren 
expectation of direct return. 

In this administration southern Democracy is unquestionably 
in the saddle. The House is controlled by 57 chairmen of com- 
mittees, none of whom reside west of the one hundred and fifth 
meridian, which embraces 15 great Western States. 

The following are the most important 13 committees, namely: 

1. Ways and Means. 8. Foreign Affairs. 

2. Interstate Commerce. 9. Territories. 

8. Post Officeand Post Roads. 10. Insular Affairs. 


4. Agriculture. 11. Naval Affairs. 
5. Appropriations. 12. Military 2 ffairs, 
6. Judiciary. 13. Merchant. Marine and 


7. Rivers and Harbors. Fisheries. 

Out of a possible 226 Democratic committeemen on the above 
committees, the West, west of the hundredth meridian, has but 
1 committeeman. 

To think of it, only one Democratic member on these impor- 
tant committees in the West, which is the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. KETTNER], on the Rivers and Harbors Committee. 

This discrimination against western representation on the 
above important committees in part explains why we of the 
West are subjected to the most outrageous freight, express, and 
parcel-post discriminations. Š 

Why should we in the West pay from 100 to 300 per cent 
higher freight rates per ton per mile than our brothers in the 
East or South? 

Why should we in the West pay 28 cents per unit per hundred 
pounds on express rates while our eastern brothers pay but 10 
cents per unit? 

Why should we in the West pay from 50 to 150 per cent higher 
parcel-post rates than mail-order houses can ship in for on the 
same train? 3 

At present there is a vacancy on the Interstate Commerce 
Committee. I, who was elected by 5,000 more yotes than any 
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of my Democratic colleagues, applied for this committeeship, 
but was flatly denied the place, because, as it was claimed, this 
place is reserved for another gentleman Member from the 
South. 

Is this fair? Is this justice to the Democratic West? 

Why not practice the golden rule and extend a helping hand 
to the West as well as to ask one now czclusively for the 
South? 

Why not treat copper, a western product, as you would cotton, 
a southern product? Why discriminate in favor of tobacco as 
against copper? 

Copper will keep and is not subject to fire or corrosion, while 
tobacco and coiton are subject to deterioration by weather and 
fire. Therefore neither cotton nor tobacco would be as good 
Government security as copper. Hence I contend that copper 
and the West ought to be given at least an equal chance with 
cotton, tobacco, and the South. 


On Adoption of Conference Report on Antitrust Bill. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HENRY D. FLOOD, 


OF VIRGINIA, 
In Inn House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Wednesday, October 7, 1914, 

On the conference report on the bill (H. R. 15657) to supplement ex- 
isting laws against unlawful restraints and monopolies, and for other 
purposes, 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, through the kindness 
of some one in sending me a record of my recorded votes in the 
House, I find that on June 5 I am not recorded as haying voted 
on H. R. 15657 and H. R. 15686, whereas I was present in the 
House on that day and voted for the passage of both of those 
bills. I was not aware of the fact that in the Recorp I was so 
recorded until a short while ago. For the purpose of correcting 
the Record I make this statement. 


The Philippine Islands. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CHARLES H. SLOAN, 


OF NEBRASKA, 
Ix rue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Friday, October 16, 1914, 


On the bill (H. R. 18459) to declare the pu of the United States as 
to the future 3 status ot the people of the Philippine Islands, 
and to provide a more autonomous government for the Philippine 
Islands, 

Mr. SLOAN. Mr. Speaker, the most serious objection to the 
proposed legislation is the fact of its existence and its being 
pressed at this particular time. 

With a large part of the civilized world engaged in the most 
gigantic martial struggle known to history; and those nations 
with countless and intricate interests touching in one way or an- 
other the various peoples of the globe, and with the high tension 
of feeling now animating every cabinet, parliament, and people, 
the time is inopportune to call for any declaration of intention 
as to what the future course of this country may be. 

The policy of this country, so far as the party now out of 
power and under whom the islands were taken, needs no re- 
iteration. The Philippines have been assured the full measure 
of representative government up to which they can measure as 
time proceeds, and the measure of government accorded to 
them is wisely left to themselves to be wrought out by their 
own progress and genius. 


When in the course of time the people of the Philippine 
Islands shall have advanced and coordinated their progress one 
with the other, and have developed along material lines so that 
they can assume independence and thereafter maintain it, I 
1 it to be the policy of the American people to extend it 
to them. s 

But with war being waged in the Philippine quarter of the 
globe, and with eyents now fast ripening with probable large 
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and numerous changes to be made in the map of the world, and 
every part of it, except the American Continent, it is indeed ill- 
advised, in the interest of the Philippines and the Americans, 
to be making the very loose and uncertain preamble statement 
involved in this legislation. - 

If, as it seems clear from the debate which has taken place, 
that several of the leading peoples of those islands, involving 
millions in the aggregate, are opposed to Filipino rule at this 
time or in the immediate future, it is not out of the range of 
strong possibilities that those peoples not in accord with the 
Filipinos will attempt to aid grasping nations in their greed for 
all or part of the territory included in this rich archipelago. 

Mr. Speaker, it would be much better for this Government to 
explain, as it does in certain features of this bill, new rights, 
privileges, and prerogatives of the Filipino people, and repress 
4 vague and uncertain promises involved in the preamble of 

bill. 


Cotton Situation Brought About by the European War. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. FRANK PARK, 
OF GEORGIA, 
In rue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, October 21, 191}. 


Mr. PARK. Mr, Speaker, a section of this country 400 miles 
wide by 1,500 miles long has been set apart by Him who estab- 
Sor all things to produce material with which to clothe man- 

Thirty millions of people dwell in this land, and in accordance 
with our Creator’s will they have planted and tilled and har- 
vested by patient labor over 7,000,000,000 pounds of cotton at a 
cost of production of $600,000,000. 

The farmer who produced it, the merchant and banker and 
manufacturer who supplied him, are at the mercy of a de- 
clining market, gripped in conditions not foreseen and produced 
by circumstances beyond control. 

A few may profit; multitudes will suffer. 
hungry, cold, and suffer privation. 

The farmer, the merchant, the banker, who have saved a 
competency, but have risked all in the cotton industry, are to 
see their life's work swept away when too late to renew the 
struggle. 

From best information this is the condition: A low market 
has reduced selling prices below cost of production; the farmer 
can not pay the merchant and banker, the merchant can not 
pay the manufacturer, the banker and manufacturer can not 
pay the larger supply banks. 

Commercial ruin stares hard into the face of the lately pros- 
perous cotton States, with all the attendant train of suffering, 
reckless conduct, crime, and misery. 

The cotton States have learned to produce the staple abun- 
dantly. They have neglected food crops, and have looked to the 
West for food supply. : 

The West temporarily can dispense with the cotton States 
trade, having a richer market at present in war-distressed 
Europe; they see no present pressing reason to assist the 
habitual consumer of their crops. 

The Eastern manufacturer will not buy, because he waits 
for lower prices, and cold business says “ wait.” 

Apparently there is no force outside the United States to 
help, and seemingly none at present for other sections of the 
United States. There is no help outside or inside the United 
States unless the Government shall devise a plan. 

By a bill I asked that the 10 per cent penalty on State banks 
be suspended for a while, to permit the States to help them- 
selyes, but the suspension of this tax seems not to meet with 
favor. Various bills have been offered; none meet with favor. 
What must the cotton States do? I feel that Members of Con- 
gress, if duly impressed by the real danger, will enact remedial 
legislation. If relief be legal, we want it and need it now. © 

What objection can be urged to State currency that will be 
retired as the cotton goes to manufacturers and foreign ports? 

If it be “ wildcat currency,” as some say, they do not have 
to take it in exchange for what they have to sell. 

One hundred dollars issued by State banks as emergency 
eurrency will pay many debts and finally return to the bank 
that issued it. 


The poor will be 
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It can not injure the national credit. It is not national cur- 
rency, but intended to forestall imminent ruin. Its strength 
is founded on the falth in cotton of those who use it. 

The situation appears to one who lives in the cotton States 
as if there is no willingness in other sections to lend a helping 
hand. This may be unjust to those sections who view the situ- 
ation from a different angle. One secure on the bank of a 
turbulent stream sees the frantic efforts and hears the cries 
for help of one about to perish in the stream from a different 
angle. The one is struggling for life, the other is sympathetic, 
but not enough to risk to save him. A picture shapes itself on 
my vision and appeals to me. 

The southern ox, full-blooded, heavy muscled, has toiled be- 
neath the sun with neck bent to the heavy yoke, has made the 
crop and drawn it to the barn built of timbers he dragged 
from the forest; is now inside the stockade constructed of mate- 
rial which his strength hauled for the purpose. 

Now, the big barn is locked against him by hands he has 
served, and the stockade is barred by the 10 per cent penalty 
on State banks for issue of currency. His blood is paling, his 
muscles weakening, he suffers; and it will take the strong 
arms and back of the Nation to put him on his feet. 

The Nation will suffer because he suffers, The gold reserve 
will lessen. This is a national as well as cotton States’ prob- 
lem. The cotton States suffer first and longest. We are 
muzzling the southern ox. We should not muzzle the ox that 
treads the corn. s 

Mr. Speaker, in event no legislation is enacted for relief, I 
offer a remedy and a plan put in operation in Screyen County, 
Ga., that has worked well. 

Crrizens & SCBREVEN COUNTY. BANK, 
. Sylvania, Ga., October 17, 191}. 
Hon. Frank PARK, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

My Drar Sie: I appreciate very much your kindness in reminding 
me of the proposed lication of the Screven County plan for cotton- 
crop relief in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. I feel assured that this 
wide ponnc will be productive of Ary good, as upon the universality 
of the use of this plan s much of its success, Were it absolutely 
universal throughout the cotton States, the eng of cotton would be 
oko at 225 loan value of the warehouse recelpts exchangeable for the 

ea 
Ton Pa undoubtedly working on the right line, and I sincerely trust 
your efforts will meet with the success they deserve. 

Our plan is working admirably in Screven 7 using, as. you 
know, a warehouse company in the place and stead of the clearing 
house, With kindest regards, I am, i 

Yours, very truly, 
W. J. WALKER, President. 
THB SCREYEN COUNTY, GA., PLAN To Prorecr ITs 1914 Corroy Crop, 
THE PLAN, 

roposed that each county in the cotton States 
diately form a warehouse company where such coun contains two 
or more banks w. are willing to cooperate in this plan. This com- 
py should be a general partnership, unincorporated, composed of at 
east 12 of the most representative business men of the county, whose 
anor rig is unquestionable. ‘This will insure at the outset a healthy 
credit for the company and will cause its ties to pass current 
at par wherever the men composing the warehouse company are known. 

tmmediate! after organization each company shall select an ap- 
ttee vested with authority to pass upon collaterals and 
property to hereinafter set out, which approyal committee 
shall promptly: select for said company some representative offictal— 

e 

her 


It is shall imme- 


eor: as the ordinary of the county—as trustee, with 
mie ny bona After 1 — ee 55 ste trustee the 

0 company designate such warehouses 
best as storage warehouses 
such warehouses as shall 


red therein. When all 


each compan 
upon the following basis and 
0 contibiceten to. 6 ly the com in the t 

0 or upply ompany, e ten- 
tative form submitted herewith, which sald’ certificates when eounter- 
signed by the trustee and the treasurer of the company shall be accepted 
by those indorsing the plan as legal tender at their face value, 

HOW CERTIFICATES ARE ISSUED. 


When any owner of cotton shall wish certificates issued, such party 
shall offer to the approval committee of the warehouse company satis- 
factory eollateral attached to his promissory note, or other evidence of 
Indebtedness, on the basis of 7 cents per pound for middling cotton 
for the amount of certificates desired, w m if said collateral 
shall satisfy a majority of the approval ttee evidence of such 
satisfaction shall be given to the trustee and the said collateral de- 

ted with him, attached to said owner’s note payable to said ware- 

se ape songs H with interest at the rate of T cent per annum 
due on the date of redemption of certificates issued against such 
security. When this shall have been done, the said trustee shall 
countersign a corresponding amount of cotton certificates or cotton 
bonds in such denominations as are requested by the owner applying, 
and such owner shall then be entitled to the use of said certificates as 
legal tender as aforesaid, it being only necessary for such certificates 
to be signed also by the treasurer of the company. 

When the approval committee of the warehouse company shall select 
storage warehouses, such warehouses shall proceed to have printed or 
prepares a form of receipt for cotton, to be issued to each person, 

rm, or corpora Hon storing cotton in said warehouse, which receipt 
shall show the number of bales stored, the name of the owner of such 
cotton, the number of pounds in each bale, and the grade of each 


bale so stored, and which shall also certify that each of said bales is 
fully protected by fire insurance in a company acceptable to the ap- 
pravat committee. Attached to said receipt shall be a certificate from 
e = ay of such insurance co A showing that the cotton so stored 
is fully protected, and, where it possible to do so, the policy of 
insurance shall also be attached or deposited with the trustee. When 
proval comailttes Of tee coanpang, the warehiues Company sbell DASTA 
e pany, the warehouse company s ndorse 

such receipt, through its approval committee, and place a valuation 
upon the cotton represented by such receipt at the rate of T cents per 
poaa for middling, and thereupon the trustee shall be authorized 
issue a corr nding amount-of cotton certificates or cotton bonds 
to the amount shown as the value of the cotton represented by the 
9 5 at the said value of 7 cens per pound for middling cotton, in 


When any owner of cotton against which certificates have been 
issued desires to redeem his receipt pledged with said trustee, he shall 


be entitled to do so u the surrender of a corresponding amount of 
cotton certificates with costs of insurance and storage. ete, to 


The trustee should be paid a reasonable sum for his services, 
THE PROTECTION AFFORDED, 


There should be a warehouseman for each company, to have physical 
charge of the cotton and warehouses. He should Be laced under a 
suffi t bond, the condition of which should be to produces the cotton, 
of the grade he certifies it to be, when called upon to insure the cotton, 
and see that it is always fully insured and that it is well protected 
from the weather. 

As security the holder of any cotton certificate or cotton bond will 
have the legal title to the cotton stored in the warehouse. He will be 
insured that it is properly graded, sto: and insured by a warehouse- 
man under and sufficient bond, with solvent security. The value 
of the certificate will be guaranteed by the farmer (owner of cotton). 
It will be indorsed by 12 or more solvent business men of the county 
where the warehouse is located. The certificates will be conveniently 
subdivided. They automatically go out as circulating medium as cotton 
comes in and are automatically retired as cotton goes out for sale. 
The title will be investigated and certified to by the spore committee 
of the company. The certificate or cotton bond will bear 6 per cent 
5 date of its issue to its redemption, and may run 6 or 


GENERALLY. 


It is 3 that inasmuch as the cotton is stored from time to 
time with the warehouse company and not all within one month, the 
cotton certificates or cotton bonds should have their maturities fixed 
at intervals of 30 days apart, in even lots of thousands or multiples 
of thousand Seren beginning not earlier than April 1, 1915, and t 
following May 1, June 1, ete. This will make their redemption less 
burdensome and not cause the cotton to be forced on the market in 
large quantities, 


FORM OF COTTON CERTIFICATE USED IN SCREVEN COUNTY, GA, 


` Consolidated Warehouse Co., Sylvania, Ga. 
0. $ 


No. ———. 
This certiñes that there has been ted with the Hon. J, C. Over- 
street, ordinary of Screven County, Ga., as trustee for the said Con- 
solidated Warehouse Co., approved warehouse receipts attached to 
farmers’ notes on the basis of 7 cents per pound for middling upland 
cotton, to secure to the bearer hereof the payment by the said Con- 
solidated Warehouse Co. of the sum of $1 (or $5 or $10) in lawful 
money of the United States of America, payable six months after Octo- 
ber 1, 1914, with interest from October 1, 1914, at the rate of 6 per 
cent per annum. The cotton anata Spry: certificate is insured against 
loss fire at the rate of $45 per bale, and the receipt resenting 
same is issued by a bonded warehouseman,. Certificates payable at Citi- 
zens and Screven County Bank or Sylvania Banking Co., Sylvania, Ga., 
on April 1, 1915. 
Jack C. REDDICK, » 
Treasurer Consolidated Warehouse Co. 
J. C. OVERSTREET, 
Ordinary, Screven County, Ga. 
[Reverse side.] 


This cotton certificate will be accepted on deposit by the banks named 
below and checks a st same paid in like funds, at the option of the 
bank; it will also accepted at par in payment of any obligations 
due said banks, to wit, Citizens and Screven County Bank, Sylvania 
Banking Co., W. J. Walker & Co., bankers. 

This certificate, being fully secured and payable to bearer with in- 
terest, will also be accepted at par by the follo merchants in $1 
parmons of any obligations due them, and may be I used by any 
other merchant or individual in the same manner: All merchants in 
Sylvania, Ga.; all merchants in Newington, Ga.; Sylvania & Girard 
Railroad Ca.; Farmers’ Oil & Fertilizer Co.; Screven Telephone Co,; 


Telephone Seay ay Goy W. A. Mallory & Bro.; J. T. Averitt; L. P. 
Pearson & Son; A. Roberts; J. L. erick; C. C. Limerick Co.; 
M. L. 1 3 15 C. Dixon; U. A. Zeigler; A. D. Lewis; H. B. Walker 


& Co.; H. . x 
The TE is 5 ORY, = the 5 od a of co- 
ership entered y the parties reven County, Ga., organiz- 
ew Consolidated Warehouse Co. : 
GEORGIA, SCREVEN COUNTY. 


This contract and agreement made and entered into on this, Sep- 
tember 17, 1914, between J. H. Evans, W. P. Williams, H. S. White, 
W. J. Walker, J. T. Walker, S. F. Cooper, J. A. Mills, J. C. Reddick, 
J. E. Hart, S. J. Newton, all of said State and county. 

Witnesseth: That the parties hereto have this day formed a eneral 
partnership, to be conducted in the city of Sylvania, said State and 
county, on the following terms and conditions: 

ARTICLE 1. 
style under which said partnership business shall be 
Consolidated Warehouse Co.” 

ARTICLE 2, 

The general nature of the business intended to be transacted by the 
said tnership is that of receiving and keep: on storage cotton 
in below. insuring the same, charging sto and insurance therefor, 
issuing receipts therefor, ding and ing said cotton, and is- 
suing certificates for the value of said cotton not to exceed a valuation 
of 7 cents per pound, basis middling, as hereinafter explained. 


The name and 
conducted shall be 
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ARTICLE 3. 


Sald partnership shall commence on this date, and shall terminate 
12 months from this date. 
ARTICLE 4. 
The place of business shall be in Sylvania, Screven County, Ga. 
ARTICLE 5. 


The profits of said business and losses of said business, if any, shall 
be borne by the parties hereto equally, 


ARTICLE s. 


Each party hereto, who owns a warehouse in the city of Sylvania, 
said State and county, hereby turns same over to the warehouse com- 
pany, and agrees that same becomes a part thereof, and obligates that 
he will not receive on storage any cotton in said warehouse other than 
as herein provided, at the rates herein provided. 


ARTICLE 7. 


Said warehouse company shall receive on Tepon and for storage any 
and all cotton that may be presented to it which is merchantable and 
which the owner can deliver free from any lien or encumbrances, and 
which the owner has good title thereto, Same shall be received and 
kept on storage for 12 months, or shorter period of. time, as the owner 
and warehouse company agree, but in no event for a longer period 
than 12 months. Said cotton so received shall be securely and safel 
kept, protected from the weather, from the time received on deposit, 
and shall be insured at the rate of 9 cents per pound so long as in- 
surance companies will insure same at that valuation, and thereafter 
insure at the best price obtainable, with the privilege, if said cotton be 
destroyed by fire, other cotton of similar grades shall be substituted 
therefor if the warehouse company prefers. For such storage and in- 
surance the said warehouse company and. all the members thereof and 
the parties hereto shall charge the follow. rates, which shall be uni- 
form, to wit: Fifty cents for the first month; 25 cents for each month 
thereafter on each bale so stored, payable when said cotton is finally 
sold or redeliyered to the owner. ; 


ARTICLE S. 


There shall be a gencral manager of said warehouse company, who 
shall be an expert cotton grader and classifier, to be paid such salary 
as may be agreed upon by him and with the 3 of the committee 
hereinafter named and provided for, which salary shall be paid out of 
the profits of said company, i. e., moneys received for storage of cotton. 
He shall receive cotton for said warehouse company at one place only, 
to wit, on the public mens in the open park, just north of the Con- 
federate Monument in the city of Sylvania. ‘There he shall weigh and 
grade, mark same with a tag, and shall personally see that the cotton so 
recelyed is deposited in one of the warehouses of the parties to this con- 
tract, which warehouse shall be under his, said general manager's, ex- 
clusive control and direction, Said general manager shall be under 
hond, with good and solvent sureties, in a sum not less than $5,000, 
the conditions of which shall be to faithfully and accurately account 
and deliver to the ae hereto, on demand, all cotton evidenced by 
receipts issued by him and all moneys and other property coming into 
his possession as said general manager, 

ARTICLE 9. 


Said general manager shall keep an accurate record of each bale of 
cotton received, from whom received, when received, the grade and 
weight, and place upon each bale a tag or mark of identification so that 
each bale of cotton can be readily and easily located. He shall issue, 
in duplicate, receipts bearing his own signature for each bale of cotton 
so received, which shall show the name of the owner of each bale, the 
date delivered to the warehouse, the weight, the grade, and the identify- 
ing mark placed thereon. Said receipt shall be issued in duplicate, sha 
each bear a number—the same number—and shall be issued in serial 
numbers. One of said reccipts—the original—shall be delivered to the 
parit delivering the cotton to the warehouse and the duplicate shall be 
retained by the gencral manager. 

ARTICLE 10. 


Said warehouse company shall issue its prey, notes, due six 
months after date, payable to the bearer, with interest at the rate of 
G per cent per annum from date, for cotton receipts, as provided in 
article 9 hereof, based on a valuation of 7 cents per pound, basis mid- 
dling, in the following manner: Such notes or ce eates shall be litho- 
graphed and in various denominations, from $1 to $20. They shall be 
delivered in blank, unsigned, to the ordinary of Sereyen County, Ga., 
who is hereby made trustee for the issuance of such certificates and for 
their safekeeping. When an owner of cotton desires to have certificates 
issued therefor, he shall apply to the Citizens’ and Screven County 
Bank or the Sylvania Banking Co., or any member of said warehouse 
company, and surrender to them the cotton receipts that have been 
issued to him. He shall, in addition, give his promissory note to said 
warehouse company, due, likewise, six months after date, with interest 
from October 1, 1914, at the rate of 6 per cent per annum, and trans- 
fer said receipt to said company as security for said note. His note 
shall be for the amount he desires certificates to be issued, Thereupon 
said warehouse company shall deliver said note and cotton receipt to 
said trustee, who thereupon shall be authorized to sign and issue such 
certificates, in the name of said warehouse association, as are herein 
provided for, and said trustee shall retain the said note of the owner 
of said cotton and his cotton receipt so long as the certificates therefor 
remain outstanding. Such certificates shall be countersigned by the 
treasurer of the pair noe who shall satisfy himself that the note and 
cotton receipt are actually in the hands of the ordinary at the time of 
issuance of such certificates, 
ARTICLE. 11. 

There shall be an approval committee for said warehouse company, 
whose duty it shall be, before any certificates or warehouse notes for 
cotton issued, to investigate and determine that the party who de- 
sires to have the certificates issued is the true owner of such cotton; 
that it is unencumbered and free from all liens; that it is mer- 
chantable and of the grade and weight shown by his receipt. Said 
committee shall report in writing to said trustee the result of their 
investigation before said trustee is authorized to issue said certificates, 
It is agreed that said approval committee shall be composed of W. J, 
Walker, S. F. Cooper, and J. H. Evans, subject to change that may 
be at any time made by a majority of the parties hereto. 

ARTICLE 12. 

The parties hereto each obligates to receive such warchouse certifi- 
cates or notes in their respective business at par, before maturity, at 
any time in payment of debts due them or in exchange for merchandise 


or other articles they may have for sale, without condition or limita- 
tion, and pledge themselyes to induce others to do likewise. 


ARTICLE 13. 
It shall be the duty of said general manager to see that all cotton or 
storage-is properly insured and properly protected from fire. 


ARTICLE 14, 


For the purpose of convenience of handling the affairs of the com- 
pany, J, H. Evans is hereby denominated president, as chief executiy 
officer; S. J. Newton, as secretary, to look after correspondence; an 
. Reddick, as treasurer, to sign the notes or certificates with the 
said trustee and to safely keep and account for all the funds of the 
company; but such 1 so denominated are to have no authority 
except as given herein. 

ARTICLE 15. 


When the owner of the cotton stored desires to pay his promissory 
note and secure possession of his warehouse receipt, he shall apply to 
the approval committee of said company, and the trustee shall re- 
deliver to said approval committee, and to it only, the note of the 
owner of the cotton and the warehouse receipt, and said approval com- 
mittee shall surrender to said trustee an equal amount of certificates 
therefor, and same shall thereupon be immediately canceled by said 
trustee and safely filed away. 

ARTICLE 16. 

Fach owner of warehouses shall pay the premiums of fire insurance 
and collect the storage on all cotton stored under the rules of this 
company. 

ARTICLE 17. 

The expenses of operation of this company shall be borne by assess- 
ment on the owners of the warehouses, which assessment shall be made 
by the approval committee, according to and in proportion to the num- 
ber of bales stored by each of them. 

ARTICLE 18, 

No cotton deposited in sald warehouses shall be surrendered unless 
storage and insurance charged for three months are paid. 

In witness whereof, the at hereto have hereunto set their hands, 
affixed their seals, and delivered these presents in triplicate, either of 
wien wie may be treated as the original, on the day and year first 

erein written. - 


J. H. EVANS. L. S. J. T. WaLK Rn. II. s.] 
W. P. WILLAMS. IL. S. J J. A. MILLS. IL. S.] 
W. J. WALKER, L. S. . C. REDDICK. IL. S. 
S. F. COOPER, L. 8. S. J. NEWTON, lr. a 
H. S. WHITE, L. S.] J. E. Harr, L. S.] 


Signed, sealed, and delivered in the presence of: 


GEORGIA, SCREVEN COUNTY. 

Whereas the organization of a warehouse company in Sylvania, upon 
the plans outlined in the attached cement, will be of t benefits to 
the banks of Sylvania in the collection of indebtedness due them. 

Now, therefore, in order to induce the organization of such company, 
and in consideration of the benefits that will flow to said banks from 
such company, it is hereby agreed by the Sylvania Banking Co, and 
the Citizens’ & Screven County Bank, of Sylvania, Ga., that the ware- 
house certificates or notes, provided for in the attached agreement, will 
be received by said banks on general deposit at par before maturity or 
after maturity, but that checks drawn against same so deposited shall 
only likewise be payable in such certificates, and shall be accepted at 
par in payment of any indebtedness due any of said banks. 

This agreement is made pursuant to a resolution regularly adopted by 
the directors of each bank. 

This September 17, 1914. 

SYLVANIA BANKING Co., 
Ey J. H. EVANS. 


Attest: 
W. S. WILLIAMSON, 
CITIZENS’ & Senkxxx COUNTY BASK, 
By W. J. WALKER, President, 
Attest: 


G. P, Pearson, Assistant Cashier, 
Signed in the presence of— i 
C, STEWART, 


GEORGIA, SCREVEN COUNTE. 

I, J. C. Scott, do 17 50 accept employment from the Consolidated 
Warehouse Co., of Sylv „ Ga, as general manager and agree that 
my duties shall be as i pared in the foregoing contract, which I have 
carefully read, and I obligate to faithfully perform the duties therein 
5 85 and specified for such general manager. 

understand that my term of employment shall be for six, months 
from the 19th day of September, 1914, and that my salary shall be 
$100 per month, 8 at the end of cach month of my service, I 
consent to give the bond required of me in the within agreement, 

Witness my hand and seal, September 18, 1914. 

Jomun C. Scorr, (L. S.) 

Signed in the presence of— 

V. B. NewrTon. 

The Consolidated Warehouse Co., of Sylvania, Ga., hereby employs 
J. C. Scott as its general manager, as above set out, for the term 
stated and the salary stated, he to perform the duties 5 fled in the 
foregoing agreement and to furnish the bond required of such general 


bs ra 
This September 18, 1914, 

CONSOLIDATED WAREHOUSE Co., 

By J. H. EVANS. 
W. J. WALKER, 
S. F. COOPER, 
Approval Committee. 
Signed in the presence of— 


GEORGIA, ScrEvEN County : 

I, J. C. Overstreet, have read the within contract and articles of 
agreement organizing the Consolidated Warehouse Co., of Sylvania, Ga., 
and I agree to act as trustee for the issuance and safe-keeping of the 
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certificates of said warehouse compa as therein provided, and to be 
bound by the eh n conditions stated therein, — not to vary from 
them in any mann 

September 18. 1914. 


J. C. OVERSTREET, 
Ordinary, Screven County, Ga, 


The question has arisen in the minds of some as to whether 
or not these cotton certificates are subject to the Federal tax 
of 10 per cent under the acts of Congress, and appended hereto 

Is an opinion of Garrard & Gazan, N at law, of Savan- 
nah, Ga., upon this question. 


In re: Certificates—Consolidated Warehouse, Sylvania, Ga. 
SAVANNAH, GA., October 2, 191}, 
Mr. Jacog S. COLLINS, 


President Fational Bank of 9 
arannah, Ga. 

r You have submitted = us letter from Messrs. White & 
Lovett, of Sylvania, to Re dated September 24, and also the docu- 
ments which they turned over to you at the same time covering the 
articles of agreement and co; 5 J. H. Evans et aL showin: 
the formation of a general partne known as the Consolidat 
Warehouse Co., also the form of receipt given by the Consolidated 
Warehouse Co, for cotton delivered to i and also copy of certificate 
issued by said company. 


and 
we find neg the contract of agreement and ership between J. H. 


this, 


this coneern—Consolidated Warehouse Co. —is organized upo 
business basis, and its obligations are entitled to credit; that. is to say, 
for value as per r their face. 

As to the issuance of these certificates, there can be no danger, so 
far as the trustee is concerned, for Mr. Overstreet is well known — 
being a man o high integrity, therefore he would not issue a certificate 
unless it was Sany warrant 

As to Mr. J. C. Scott, who is stated to be the party who weighs 
and grades all cotton received by the company, we are not p to 
agree as to whether he is an expert from the statements ma 12 So 
by several factors in Savannah; but whether he is so or not, if 

the grade of cotton ina given instance so that the 5 
lente 7 cents per pound upon the same as and it should turn 
out to be low middling or some lower fa. the loss would fall upon 
the warehouse company, which is bound by its certificates, whether its 


cotton is properly gra ed or not. 

We are therefore of the pinion ene these certificates, secured as 
they are by tga insured in a warehouse, they appear to be, and no 
doubt are, for their face value. 

But another question arises and of considerable importance, namely, 
whether or not your bank by these —— ata as a 
security and holding them as such and not using r paying 
them out and in their — — is lia liable to the 


tax of ł0 per cent under the act 

of February 8, 1875, chapter 36, sections 19, 20, and 21, tou tax 
on circulation by persons, firms, or banks othe: national 5 

After ly considering this matter and the statute 


Now, 
such tax of 10 per cent is a question not strictly germane 8 
province of this opinion, and yet we understand from Mr. White in 
3 this matter to us that he would like to have our views on 


8 m 19 of this act of Congress of February 8, 1875, is in these 
wo 

“That every person, firm, association other than 5 bank 
associations, and every corporation, State bank, or Sta asso- 
ciation shall pay a tax 10 per 2 5 Be the, “amount be their own 
btn used for culation and pag out b; 

This section under all of the decisions inion to persons, firms, 

corporations, or State banks oes put forth a circulating medium. in 
other words, Sots relates only to the issuer of such, the language of the 


act 8 for a and paid out by them.” 
The section, touching tax on banks who „ 


in the circulation of such demand notes, is section of the 
is as follows : 

ipa n, firm, corporation, association, State bank, 
or State b ana also every na associa- 
tion shall pa Be ane cent on the amount of the notes of 
an Erm, association er than national associa 


naar corporation, State bank, or State banking association, or of any 
88 city, or municipal corporation, used for tion and paid out 
ý th 
There have been several decisions under section 19 which we shall 
refer to. Several of these decisions decided that the notes put out by 
the concern and payable in goods, not in money, do not Seer the re- 
quirements of the statute, and therefore the tax does not 
5 perma — 5 as ~ = Sixteenth 8 
e ol 


goods. 
So in a case in One hundred and eleventh United States, page 62, 
the Supreme Court held that an order issued by the Zion’s Cooperative 


In 
188) Judge Bradle ley Bs held in the Circuit Court of New Jersey that an 
ck & after 


Ine ul money of the Uni 
that this promissory note “ will be ‘taken by us at or, before maturity 
for the amount named in payment of any debt due us,“ was an lustru- 


ment gy apa by the statute, and therefore tax was properly en- 
forceable, the no question practically one payable on demand, 

So, x” Third \ Woods Reporter, page 553, the ob! on under consid 
eration was that of a mae bank in Mobile, Ala., which issued it, prom- 
ising to pay to bearer $2 on return of this voucher, and notes were 
issued in the denomination of $1, $2, $3, $10, $20, $50, ete., and 
the circuit court held that this was clearly n contravention of the 
statute, and that the tax was due and payable on the same at 10 per cent. 

We come now to another elass of cases, which more nearly apply to 
the certificates in question, to wit: 

In the Nineteenth, Federal Reporter, page 401, is the case of Philadel- ` 
phia & Raag R. R. Co. v. Pollock, a decision made under section 19 
of the act of 1875. 

In that case the Philadelphia & Reading Railroad Co. issued a lot of 
wages certificates in the following form: 


THE PHILADELPHIA & READING RAILROAD’ CO, 
(Wages certificate.) 


No. PHILADELPHIA, December —, 1878. 

The Philadelphia & Reading Railroad Co. promises 5 ba to the 
hereof the sum of dollars, on ine 

1879, with Interest from date, without defalcation, ee vs 8 received, 

This note is issued for 3 due by the Philadelphia & Rea Rail- 

road Co., and will be ved either before or at its maturity for the 

amount due thereon in payment of ht of toll bills of, the Philadel- 

phia & Reading Railroad Co., for coal bills of the Phila 


sale —.— 
ing Coal & Iron Co., or any other debts due to either of said com 
F. B. Gowen, Pre. raa 
S. BRADFORD, Treasurer, 
whose object was to enjoin Pollock, col- 


This was a bill in eguit 
m endeavoring to enfi 


Iector of internal revenues, orce payment of the 
vie lawyers for the railroad Comi & Rea Railroad Co. 
lawyers for the railroad company contended that these were sim- 
interest-bearing promissory notes, on iran at a fixed time, resem- 
somewhat warrants issued by municipalities, and differing from 
obligations which circulate as money in that the latter are payable on 


demand. 
The court Se coena its opinion held that the 10 per cent tax did 
not 2 tes, and enjoined the collector from pro- 


On nae 404 the court notes that these ob 
bearer a sum on some future day. with interest. and that when 
they were paid ae Can eanceled and not They were there- 
fore not used for the 8 y who issued them, and aed 
were only N of indeb 


company to geer 
‘eee mos ia ‘indebtedness by used by the part recatved 


ayment bot thei their gt Sey 55 ete., a “this did not mitigate 


tions are to pay the 


rtificates of the Consolidated Warehouse Co., by arti- 


ele 15, eee are thereupon ly canceled by the trustees 
ma . . — taray, 2 are in no event to be reissued. 

ted that there is no reason upon the face of 
the 5 meee îs in some of the cases we hace < cited, why the 


issuer puts that forth to be used as circulation. 

It can be of no moment to the Consolidated Warehouse Co. whether 
the farmer borrows $35 on a bale of cotton, takes a certificate bear- 
ing 6 per cent interest for the whole sum or for said sum cut in 
smaller amounts. What the farmer does them after he gets them 
— — not possibly be a matter for consideration of the Consolidated 

age i. oer mee Pat me 11 05 goods from the warehouse com- 
m, ex pa Be e 
pang it last-named case was tig te poe a ruling of the United States 
reme Court in the case stem the United States v. Wilson (105 U. S., 
20), where certificates were in the following form: 


: No. 3491. 
„Sr. Louis & SOUTHEASTERN RAILWAY Co. 
“ Certificate of indebtedness, good for $20, to H. W. Gardener, - 
master, or bearer, payable at the office of the treasurer, St. Louis, 
four — after date, with interest at the rate of 10 per cent oe 
annum. Good only when countersigned by the paymaster of the com- 


pants “J. F. ALEXANDER, Treasurer. 
I. P, HAINES, Auditor. 
(On margin) “ Countersigned, 


* 148. $20. 
E inira Ire cent te freight bills due the company ma be id 
y 


“H. W. GARDENER, Paymaster. 


in these certificates at their face value before ma F. * 


It will be marti that Farm last- aaa ee bse payable at a 
time after date, bearing interest, and w: the Bie Ress 7 
ae thee — the! company of 18731. for hhor, supplies, and 


pary ee 


— 


per annum, pay same, no doubt, when 
In the matter of the Consolidated Warehouse Co. before us we take 
—.— that the farmer who t= these. ee desires t 3 


small amounts, no doubt 
5 to take these certificates, bear 

as ob ions, good for their face value, at the same time {secured an 
investment for six months at a fairly profitable rate of interest for a 


on account of the scarcity of money at 
the war conditions, can only ACCEA the 
oto them its secured certificates, and the farmers 

are willing to take 


It does not seem — us, he decision ot aoe e Court 
above from the One Phas ty and sixth Uni and under 
t quoted from the Nineteenth Federal pe ay fat ese certifi- 
cates come under the category condemned under the act of E 1878 as 
against the issuer. 
We are clear that no tax of 10 per cent would be imposed upon your 
bank in taking them as collateral security. 
The Supreme Court of the United States in One hundred and first 
United States, page 6, held that this statute was intended to destroy 
the nse of obligations other than national-bank notes, and therefore 


farmers by deliverin, 
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under section 20 of the act it is “the banker who helps to keep up the 
use by paying them out; that is, employing them as the equivalent of 
money in discharging his obligations, who is taxed for what he does.” 

We are sending a copy of this opinion to Messrs. White & Lo 
at Sylvania, Ga., inclosing back to them the papers which they hand: 
us. 


Very truly, yours, 
GARRARD & GAZAN. 
Copy to Messrs, White & Lovett, attorneys at law, Sylyania, Ga. 


In conclusion I wish to say that I have witnessed and borne 
part of the privation of the southern people succeeding the War 
between the States. It dwarfed the country and its blooming 
prosperity. It would seem that I must witness it in no less 
stringent form again, and for how long I can not foretell; but 
yery long, I fear. 

The Southern States have been “ hell-hacked” by conditions 
since the war, of which other sections have not the faintest idea. 
They will suffer again without fault of theirs; but they will 
come forth from the struggle with clear eyes and firm purpose 
to put Dixie where she belongs in the Union—in front rank, 
if battle scarred. 


Speaker Clark’s Letter. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD W. TOWNSEND, 


OF NEW JERSEY, 
IN toe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, October 16, 1914. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Mr. Speaker, I avail myself of the privi- 
lege extended to me to print in the Recorp the following in- 
teresting letter written by Mr. Speaker CLARK to one of his 
constituents, 

The letter is as follows: 

SPEAKER CHAMP CLARK'S LETTER TO JOE BURNETT, ONE OF HIS 

CONSTITUENTS. 
SPEAKER’s OFFICE, Washington, D. C., October J. 
JOE BURNETT, 
Editor Ralls County Record. 

Deak Joe: I most heartily thank you for your fine editorial 
compliment to Congress and its work. : 

The Lord knows there haye been few enough bestowed, and 
yet this Congress has done more hard work, and better work, 
and stayed on the job longer than any other Congress that has 
ever been elected. 

We have been in session ever since the 7th day of April, 1913, 
and we have not only been in session longer, but we have put 
in more days of actual work. 

MEETING NEARLY EVERY DAY. 

It is the rarest kind of a thing that we are not in session 
every day, and yet your paragraph is one of the very few that 
I have seen that evinced the least disposition to give any credit 
to hard working, conscientious, industrious, faithful, patriotic 
Congressmen. 

No set of men was ever more faithful, and I am proud of the 
splendid record which we have made. Nearly all of our great 
bills were so good that they not only received the support of 
Democrats, but also the support of a large percentage of Repub- 
licans and Progressives. 

Of course there were a great many things promised in the 
Baltimore platform, and we have been doing our everlasting 
best to redeem those promises, and it seems to me that we are 
entitled to a fair share of the praise. 

It looks like we are stuck here until the 4th of March. If 
that is true, I will not be able to get home at all to participate 
in the campaign, which I regret exceedingly, for I would like to 
get among the good people of the ninth district and find out 
what they think and what they want. If we do not get away, 
I can not participate in the campaign at all and must depend 
entirely upon my friends for reelection, except what little I 
can do from here; but I have abiding faith in the justice and 
good sense of the people of that district, and if they go to the 
polls I have no doubt about my reelection. 

URGES ALL TO GO To POLLS. 

Votes are the thing that count in an election, and the various 
committees and other people interested in the election will have 
to see to it that the voters are at the polls. 

Anybody that has paid the slightest attention to figures knows 
that Missouri is an exceedingly close State. Overconfidence has 
lost more battles of every sort than any other cause since the 
world began, so I hope that our friends will see to it that the 


voters go to the polls. 
Your friend, CHAMP CLARK, 


The Late Representative Timothy D. Sullivan, of New York. 


MEMORIAL ADDRESS 


HON. JOHN J. FITZGERALD, 


OF NEW YORK, 
In rue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Bunday, June 21, 1914. 


The House 
Res. 349) had under consideration the following resolutions (H. 


“Resolved, That the business of the House be now sus nded, that 

8 a om — mizat = oe amory or Haw 8 D. 
b Member 9 ouse from the State of New Yor 

“Resolved, That the Clerk communicate these resolutions to the 


“Resolved, That the Clerk 
r m iy of 155 rk send a copy of these resolutions to the 


ived, That at the conclusion A 
as a particular mark of respect to the menors of the dereased and 1 
public carcer, do stand adjourned.” 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Speaker, among the oldest customs 
of this House is that of commemorating the lives, character, and 
public services of men who die while serving in its membership. 
However this custom may have originated, it is particularly 
appropriate that it should be perpetuated and followed by the 
House. In this era public men are subjected to so much cerit- 
icism, and so much evil is attributed to them, so many sinister 
motives are charged as characterizing their every public act, 
that it is highly fitting that their intimate associates in public 
life should at some time make a record of the good things for 
which such men have been noted and the good they have been 
able to accomplish. 

It is difficult for anyone who is not familiar with the complex 
life of the great metropolis of this country to understand and 
appreciate such a character as the late Trworny D. SULLIVAN. 
Many of those living to-day in the great city, unfamiliar with 
the conditions prevailing 30, 40, or 50 years ago, can have little 
understanding of the influences that not only made possible but 
imperatively forced such a man into domination in political 
affairs. New York is a great cosmopolitan community, to which 
come the poor and the oppressed from every clime in the civ- 
ilized world. They naturaily seek the help, friendship, and the 
assistance of some strong, dominant personality. 

Mr. SULLIVAN was born in the lower part of the city of New 
York, but his activities were identified with the lower East Side, 
a section of the city much discussed but so little understood by 
idealists who attempt the impossible in the reformation of 
human nature. He was brought up in a school where strong 
men naturally force their way to the front. A man of great 
eourage, of big heart, of winning personality, with sympathy 
always ready to extend to the unfortunate and the oppressed, he 
very quickly attracted to himself the loyal support of many 
persons who, indifferent to his political views, were attached to 
him because of the innumerable secret kindnesses which were 
extended through his bounty. 

It is somewhat interesting to recall that the elements of his 
strength and his wonderful power in the politics in the city of 
New York were due to the same characteristics and conditions 
that first made Tammany Hall a dominant political force in 
that city. 

The Columbian Order or Tammany Society was organized in 
1789. It is a charitable and a patriotic society. Its purpose is 
to inculcate deeply in the hearts of the people the principles on 
which our Government is founded, to cultivate the patriotic 
spirit, and to help those who are unfortunate or in distress. 
From the early days in the history of the country the society 
was noted for the patriotic part it took in the effort to have 
suitable burial provided for the remains of the men known as 
the martyrs of the prison ships who, during the Revolutionary 
War, were taken prisoners by the British Army and imprisoned 
in a number of old sugar-cargo ships that were anchored in 
what is known as Wallabout Bay, the site of the present navy 
yard in the city of New York. By degrees this society, because 
of its patriotic aspirations and its lavish charities, attached to 
itself an innumerable following. It was the wonderful genius 
of Aaron Burr which first appreciated the political possibilities 
attaching to an organization that had so great a hold upon the 
ordinary people of the community and realized that such a 
society could be instrumental and dominant in the political 
affairs of the community. If I recall correctly, although he was 
neither a grand sachem nor a sachem, nor even a member of that 
organization, by association and affiliation with the dominant 
spirits in it he repeatedly utilized his friendships with such men 
so that the society exerted considerable influence in political 
affairs, 
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Mr. SULLIVAN lived in accordance with this traditional spirit 
of the organization. The poor, the oppressed, those in distress 
in that great lower east-side section of the city of New York 
knew that he was a friend, one to whom an appeal was never 
made in yain. 

In that wonderful community, with its magnificent busi- 
nesses, its temples, its palaces, its culture, its refinement, and 
its wealth, the flotsam and jetsam of humanity is there cared 
for dy wise dispensations of official and private organizations, 
but much of the distress is seldom reached except through the 
individual effort of some one in whom these derelicts of human 
nature have unbounded confidence. His was a charity that was 
not openly and publicly displayed. While there were innumer- 
able ways in which he participated in the open and known 
charities, it was through the quiet and secret kindnesses that 
he extended to the distressed and the unfortunate, that a great 
body of men and women and children came to love him and re- 
spect him as their friend. A member of the Tammany Society 
and a member of what is known to-day as Tammany Hall— 
which, although it comprises in its membership the officials of 
the Columbian Order or Tammany Society, is still the term 
which is properly attributed to the official organization of the 
Democratic Party in the county of New York—his power and 
influence grew as his life was extended along the lines of some- 
What useful endeavor. At the very outset of his career he was 
a power in local politics. He served eight or nine years in the 
lower house of the Legislature of the State of New York. He 
served a number of years in the senate of the State of New 
York. He was elected to this House, retired, and reelected. 
Perhaps not many outside of his colleagues from his own State 
and those who had met him in other fields had become ac- 
quainted with him in this House. This was not his field. He 
was successful in the other bodies in which he had served, be- 
cause his peculiar talents, his indefatigable industry, and his 
intimate knowledge of the business transacted by those bodies 
made him an effective and influential member of them. 

It is true, as has been said, that the good that men do is in- 
terred with their bones while the evil, if any, lives after them. 

Judged by many standards Mr. SuLLIvaN perhaps might not 
satisfy those who could not appreciate the peculiar conditions 
under which he had lived and worked. He acquired great 
political power in his community and in the organization of 
which he was a member, and it was due to the peculiar char- 
acteristics for which he was noted and without which no man 
can attain to political power in that organization and retain it, 
or attain power in politics in the great city of New York and 
retain it. Perhaps the chief of these characteristics is that a 
man must be truthful. TIornr D. SULLIVAN was a truthful 
man. He hated sham, and he avoided it. He was noted for 
bis truthfulness of statement and with the accompanying and 
necessary corollary that his word, when once given, was better 
than any bond or other security. Once his word was pledged 
there was nothing that would induce him to break it. There 
was a story current in New York that illustrates that charac- 
teristic of the man. Within a not yery distant past and under 
conditions with which I am somewhat familiar, it is said that 
he had pledged his word to an important official to aid in pre- 
venting the nomination of a certain person for a high position 
in our State. The official to whom the assurance was given 
was so doubtful of the sincerity of the pledge that Mr. SULLI- 
YAN remarked that if this man were nominated he would not 
be a candidate upon the same ticket with him. In the course 
of a few months the person discussed was nominated for the 
office mentioned, and the official to whom the statement was 
made reminded Mr. SULLIVAN of his promise. He thereupon 
declined to be a candidate for the State senate. The situation 
oceasioned considerable curiosity and amazement. Those who 
claim to know the real facts insisted that it was merely an 
ordinary act of Mr. Suriivan in keeping his word regardless 
of the effect upon himself personally. 

In political life in the city of New York there is not much 
else that men have upon which they can build their reputations 
and acquire power except the reputation for veracity, the knowl- 
edge that their plighted word is sacred, and an unswerving 
loyalty to their friends and associates. Whatever the turn of 
the wheel of fortune may be, men like Mr. SULLIVAN remain 
loyal to their friends. No matter what trouble overtakes them, 
no matter what criticism is provoked, no matter what personal 
sacrifice may be necessary, they are loyal to their followers and 
to their friends. My experience in politics leads me to believe 
that it is the very best and the most essential characteristic for 
success in public men. We frequently see the cold, selfish, 
keen, able man ready to sacrifice everyone and every principle 
that contributes to his success so long as his advancement will 
be furthered; but the rare and enduring characteristic of the 


men of lasting power and influence in publie life is the strong 
sense of loyalty always in evidence, which makes their friends, 
their associates, and their followers know that they will not be 
deserted in the time of travail and trouble. Mr. SULLIVAN was 
a big man. The popular nickname indicated the feeling of the 
people generally. He was Big Tim.” He was big physically, 
big hearted, big in his sympathies for the unfortunate, for the 
distressed, and big in the desire to serve and to advance the 
welfare of his fellow man. This virtue has seldom been at- 
tributed to him. He was the subject of vicious criticism. His 
faults—and he had them, as his friends know—were continually 
emphasized; but he was a humane man, with a great, large, 
overflowing heart. His memory is cherished sacredly in many 
humble homes where he has been of inestimable service. No 
one will ever know the number of young men and young women 
whom he has saved from a life of distress and of crime. 

His helping hand was ever ready to lift up the unfortunate, 
He did not push them back because they had once erred. He 
knew his great East Side as few men knew it, and its people 
appreciated the better qualities which made up his personality. 

Others of my colleagues will speak in more detail of his 
services to his country. Perhaps one of the last and most 
noted acts in his official career was the passage of a law which 
has been much discussed in our State. One of the things that 
contributed much to the misfortune and to the crime of the 
city of New York was the growing tendency upon the part of 
young men and of older men in certain sections in the city to 
acquire the habit of carrying firearms. Knowing the result 
that inevitably follows the carrying of firearms by men of 
quick temper and quicker impulses and passions, he had enacted 
a law which he hoped would eliminate that evil from our civil 
life. Others may point out some of the many other acts of 
legislation for which he was responsible, but this one sought to 
reach a widespread evil which few men who are aspiring to 
statesmanship would have considered and but few would have 
known how to remedy. I knew Mr. SULLIVAN for 25 years. I 
became acquainted with him when I was quite a young man 
and I got to know him intimately. I learned to know and to 
loye the good qualities and the good parts in his make-up. His 
memory is properly revered. The good which he has done 
should be emphasized and praised. We can kindly and in 
charity do what we all hope will be done when we pass away— 
draw a veil to cover whatever defects there may be in our 
lives—and we can join with those who have reason to cherish 
his memory in paying this brief tribute to the personality and 
character of a man who under the most disadvantageous cir- 
cumstances rose to power, influence, and domination in the 
great metropolis of this country, and who in a quiet but effec- 
tive way rendered many valuable services and kindnesses to 
many who would otherwise have been neglected. 


Cotton. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES G. EDWARDS, 


. OF GEORGIA, 
IN rae House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, October 21, 1914, 


Mr. EDWARDS. Mr. Speaker, several weeks ago, when it 
was apparent that the war in Europe would destroy the prices 
of cotton, I introduced a bill authorizing the Government to 
make loans directly to cotton producers upon cotton as a col- 
lateral. The bill I introduced is very similar to the Henry 
bill. My bill provides for the issuance of $500,000,000, to be 
loaned to the farmers of the country, and fixes a loan value 
of not less than 10 cents per pound on short or upland cotton 
and a loan value of not less than 25 cents per pound on long 
or sea-island cotton. The language of the bill is very clear, 
and, in my opinion, this would solve the cotton question if it 
were enacted. The bill is as follows: 

A bill for the temporary rellet of cotton growers in the United States. 

Be it enacted, cte., That the Secretary of the Treasury shall deposit 
in national banking asociations and State banks situated in the fol- 
lowing States, to wit: Alabama, Arkansas, Florida, Georgia, Kentucky, 
Louisiana, Mississippi, Missouri, North Carolina, Oklahoma, South 
Carolina, Tennessee, Texas, and Virginia, $500,000,000, to be advanced 
to the producer of cotton, or owner of lands upon which the same was 

roduced, at a rate of interest not exceeding three per cent per annum. 

he deposits herein authorized shall be advanced upon the terms pre- 
scribed In this act. The deposits herein authorized shall be apportioned 
among the several States above mentioned in accordance with the 
number of bales of cotton produced therein during the year 1913, as 
ascertained by the Department of Agriculture, 
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Sec. 2. That the Secretary of the Treasury shall icy Hees to 
Lt preparei United States notes to the extent of $500,000,000, to be 
for the purpose of making the deposits in compliance with this act; 

and said notes shall have all the 8 75 s ap of the United States 
0 denominations as the Secre- 

Provided, That all United States 
bed herein shall 


ced 
national banking association or State bank within which State the said 
bank may be situated a bill of sale in wri to cotton in bales grown 
in 1914, in such form as may be preseri by the Secretary of the 
Treasury, said bill of sale to be signed and sworn to by the producer or 
person m whose land the same was produced, ering number, 
mark, weight, classification, and location of said cotton, it shall be the 
duty of said banks to advance a gts of said deposits on said cotton at 
not less than 10 cents per pound for middling upland cotton and not 
less than 25 cents per ponnd for sea-island cotton. 

Sec. 4. That thereupon title to said cotton shall pass to and be vested 
in the national banking association or State bank making the advances. 
The said bank receiving such deposits shall pay the same over to the 
producer, or person upon whose land the same was produced, and shall 
thenceforward hold said cotton as custodian, with the right and power 
to appoint as many deputy custodians, with actual possession, as said 
cust may deem proper and necessary; and among said deputy 
custodians may be included the producers of said cotton or owners of 
the land upon which the same was produces. said custodian to take 
in all cases from the deputy custodian a forthcoming bond and an 
acknowledgment in writing of the facts that said deputy custodian 
holds the same as of public property with the common-law 
liabilities of warehousemen. The bank acting as custodian shall keep 
all cotton so held insured against loss by fire, loss. if any, payable to 
the said national banking association or State bank, and shall keep a 


Sec. 5. That whenever the said bank, under the conditions named in 
the foregoing section, shall sell sald cotton, interest shall be calculated 
on the original sums advanced by the bank at the rate of 3 per cent 

r annum, and principal and interest shall be remitted to the Secre- 
Ea of the Treasury, The custodian shall prepare under oath and 
furnish the Secretary of the Treasury an account showing the amounts 
actually paid for insurance and storage and interest thereon, as herein- 
before provided, and also showing its compensation as herein allowed. 
These items the custodian shall retain to pay itself, and the balance of 
the proceeds arising from the sale of said cotton shall be paid over to 
the producer or person upon whose land the same was produ and 
from whom title passed to the said bank, or to the legal representative 
of such person receiving such loan. 

Src. 6. That this act shall take effect and be in force upon its pas- 
sage. 

Sec. T. That this act shall expire by limitation on the 30th day of 
June, 1916. J 


My bill, along with the many others on the same subject, was 
referred to the Committee on Banking and Currency. No action 
was taken on these cotton-relief bills by the committee. 


On the night of the 8th of this month very nearly all of the 
Members of Congress from the Southern States met in confer- 
ence in the majority room in the House Office Building and prac- 
tically all of us agreed upon a bill which we would support. 
This bill that we agreed upon contains some of the provisions 
that were in my bill, and, in fact, closely follows in its general 
purpose the Henry bill, which has been urged by the president 
and legislative committee of the farmers’ union, and which had 
met with the approval of other leading agricultural representa- 
tives from the South. While, of course, I much preferred the 
bill I had prepared and which I haye quoted above, at the 
same time I was willing to make any reasonable concessions 
in order that we might get together upon some specific proposi- 
tion to offer in the House which the southern Members could 
and would support. The bill we agreed upon in the conference 
I haye just referred to is House bill 19200, and is as follows: 


That the Secretary of the Treasury shall deposit in national banking 
associations and State banks situated in States producing cotton or 
tobacco, or both, $250,000,000, or so much thereof as may be 3 
to carry out the purposes of this act and under the terms and condi- 
tions herein prescribed, to be loaned by said banks to the producers of 
cotton or tobacco, or owners of Jands upon which the same was pro- 
duced during the year 1914, at a rate of interest not exceeding 4 per 
cent per annum. e deposits herein authorized shall be advanced upon 
the terms prescribed in this act and under rules to be prescribed by the 
Secretary of the Treasury. The deposits herein directed to be made 
shall be apportioned among the several States in accordance with the 
number of bales of cotton and pounds of tobacco produced therein dur- 
ing the year 1913, as ascertained by the Department of Agriculture. 

Sec. 2. That the Secretary of the y shall make and enforce 
rules and regulations not inconsistent herewith for costing out the pur- 
8 of this act. Said Secretary of the Treasury may fix the compensa- 

fon for the banks for their services in lending said sums of money. 


Src. 3. That the Secre of the Treasury shall, in his discreti 
the lehien pre z vi 


either Sorry pared 
tent of a to be used for the 8 of making the deposits 
in compliance with this act, which said notes shall have all the legal 
qualities of the United States notes now outstanding, and shall be of 
such denominations as the Secretary of the 8 prescribe ; or 
he may sell not exceeding $240,000, of Panama al bonds, hereto- 
fore authorized by law, at a rate of interest not 1 33 ae ane 

g- 


them, deposited under this act and not used as prescribed herein, shall 
be returned to the Secretary of the Treasury and shall be destroyed. 


Sec. 4. That this act shall take effect and be in force from and after 


Sec. 5. That this act shall ex ire by limitation on the 3ist day of 


Under the rule, we are to vote upon still another proposition, 
but which has the same general purpose, being an amendment 
offered by Mr. Harpwick, which is as follows: 


Add the following at the end of section 2: 

“Sec. 3. That the et of the Treasury shall deposit in na- 
tional banking associations and in State banks situated in States pro- 
ducing cotton or tobacco, or both, the sum of $250,000,000, or so much 
thereof as may be necessary, to carry out the purposes of this act. 
The said 5 shall make such deposits under the terms of this 
act and under such rules and regulations as may be prescribed by him 
to carry out this act. The deposits herein directed to be made shall 
be apportioned among the several States in accordance with the num- 
ber of bales of cotton or pounds of tobacco produced therein during the 

ear 1913, as ascertained by the Department of Agriculture. The 
Recretary of the Treasury, in lieu of the securities he is now authorized 
or 8 by law to exact of the banks in which the funds of the 
United States are deposited, is authorized and hereby directed to ac- 
cept as — for the deposits directed to be made in this act co.con 
warehouse and tobacco warehouse receipts, where the cotton or to- 
bacco thereby represented has been fully insured, at a valuation that 
represents the fair market value of the cotton or tobacco covered by 
such pean. The deposits herein directed to be made shall be made 
only on the condition that the banks accep such deposits will 
loan the same, under reasonable terms and conditions, at a rate of 
interest not to exceed 4 per cent annum, to the He e of cot- 
ton or tobacco, or the owners of lands upon whi the same was 
3 during the year 1914, and the said Secre of the Treasury 
s hereby authorized to make all necessary rules and regulations con- 
cerning the terms and conditions under which these deposits shall be 
loaned by the banks that accept the same. 

“Sec. 4. That the Secretary of the Treasury shall, in his discretion, 
either immediat cause to be prepared United States notes to the ex- 
tent of $250,000 to be used for the purpose of making the deposits 
in compliance with this act, which said notes shall have all the legal 
qualities of the United States notes now outstanding, and shall be of 
such denominations as the Secretary of the Treasury may prescribe, 
and said notes shall bear interest at the rate of 2 per cent per annum 
from the date of their issuance and shall be payable in gold coin of the 
United States or its 6 on January 1, 1916; or he may sell not 
exceeding $240,000, of Panama Canal bonds, heretofore authorized 
by law, at a rate of interest not 5 per cent per annum, and 
the act or acts heretofore passed authorizing the disposition of said 
bonds are . so as fully to authorize the disposition and 
use of such bonds as herein prescribed; or in his discretion, the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury may use both the proceeds of the bonds and the 
notes oe order to carry out the purposes of this act, not to exceed in the 
aggregate $290, „ — 

‘Sec. 5. That the Secretary of the 3 shall not require the re- 
parent of Sar deposit made under the provisions of this act prior to 

mber 31. 1915. : 

“ Sec, 6. That when the d its herein authorized are called in by the 
Secretary of the Treasury the same shall be and become a part of a 
special fund, to be kept and held separate and apart from the general 
funds of the Government, for the redemption and retirement at maturity 
of Panama Canal bonds in such cases and to such extent as the 
Dooren of such bonds have been used to make the deposits herein pro- 


While I favor, first, my own bill, secondly, the bill we agreed 
upon in conference, yet there is no chance for a vote on either 
of these propositions under the parliamentary situation. The 
Hardwick amendment has the same general purpose, namely, 
to relieve the distress in the South. I heartily fayor the amend- 
ment and hope that it will pass. I appeal to our friends from 
the North, the East, and the West to join hands in this patriotic 
movement that has as its purpose to prevent wreck and ruin 
in the cotton-producing States. It is not sectional in its pur- 
pose, nor will it be sectional in its effect—this is not a sec- 
tional or local question, but, to the contrary, it is a national 
question and world-wide in its importance—and if it is enacted 
it will not only save the day for the South, but it will prevent 
many a “tight squeeze” in financial matters in every quarter 
of the United States. 

The world-wide importance of cotton is beautifully, elo- 
quently, and clearly set forth in the imperishable words of the 
late and beloved Henry W. Grady, of Georgia, as follows: 


What a royal plant it is! The world waits in attendance on its 
growth. The shower that falls alo vite, A on its leaves is heard 
around the earth. The sun that shines on it is tempered by the pases 
of all people. The frost that chills it and the dew that descen rom 
the stars is noted, and the trespass of a little worm on its leat 
is more to England than the advance of the Russian army on her Asian 
outposts. It ld from the instant it puts forth its tiny shoot. Its 
fiber is current in every bank, and when loosing its fleeces to the sun 
it floats a sunny banner that glorifies the field of the humble farmer; 
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that man is marshaled under a flag that will compel ee alle; eg = 
the world and wring a subsidy from every nation on earth. 


heritage that God gave to ti people forever as their own — — 110 
arched our skies, established our mountains, girt us about with the 
ocean, loosed the breezes, tempered the sunshine, and measured the 
rain. Our's and our children's forever. As princely a talent as ever 
came from His hand to mortal stewardship. 

It_has been claimed by certain gentlemen that there is no 
precedent for the step we are asking to be taken. They are mis- 
taken in this. They are also mistaken and ungenerous in the 
statement that the South is asking charity. The South is not 
asking for a gift. She is merely asking that certain funds be 
deposited in southern banks, with the understanding that those 
funds are to be loaned upon cotton as collateral, in order to 
relieve the greatest distress that our people have known since 
the War between the States. 

No one can truthfully deny that this is an emergency; no one 
will attempt to assert it is not a serious condition that needs 
relief. I cite here several cases in which the Government has 
gone much further than we are asking in order to give relief, 
and none of the cases are stronger than the one that now en- 
gages our serious consideration: 

Statement of N and special or S ee made by 
Congress, fiscal years 1894 to date. 
eine on account of Ford's Theater 8 


5, 000. 00 
21. 850. 00 
34. 755. 00 
5, 000. 00 
1. 000. 00 
—— 8297, 605. 00 
Relief of people in mining regions of Alaska, 1898 — 200, 000. 00 
Relief? of sufferers from wreck of United States steamers 
at Apia (indefinite appropriation for year 1891) : 
5 Le RL RE SERIE ESS PE $308. 77 
C SSE ET 1, 125. 75 
oo a E PA EE Ee 447. 45 
Pea ESP S SST A E 270. 25 
2, 152. 22 
Recovering remains of officers and men and property 
from wreck of U. 8. 8. Maine, 1898 200, 000. 00 
Removal of remains of officers and men who perished by 
destruction of U. S. 8. Maine, 1898________________ 10, 000. 00 
Relief of sufferers by destruction of U. S. S. Maine (in- 
enan te): 
898 883, 358. 10 
34, 074. 73 
5, 733. 00 
192. 00 
660, 00 
432, 00 


NPE 124, 449. 92 
Relief of destitute American citizens in Cuba, 1897 50, 000. 00 
Relief of sufferers from overflow of Mississippi River, 


cj Bee pee ht ea hg EAA E ee ale ea 200, 000. 00 
peas) for sufferers from floods in Mississippi $7, 85 95 
72. 26 
— 8, 209. 78 
Beit 1 55 contributions for famishing poor of India 
(in 
!!! OA Se SE $20, 000. 00 
CE SOR EEE a EO eS 20, 000. 00 
ͤ— — 40, 000. 00 
Transportation of destitute miners from Alaska, 1901 920, 00 
Relief of citizens of the French West Indies, 1902 200, 000. 00 
Supplies furnished destitute natives of Alaska during 

an epidemic in 1900, 1904--...__-_--_-.----------- 26, 913, 40 
Payment for losses ‘in suppressing bubonic plague, 

EE 0 O08 ok cia tea Seep ean eked 1, 000, 000. 00 
Relief of ‘distress in the Philippines, 1503————— 3, 000, 000. 00 
Transportation of destitute citizens from Alaska, 1903_ 13, 690. 10 
Relief of sufferers fron: earth W Pacific coast, 1906. 2, 500, 000. 00 
Relief of sufferers from cyclone Southern States, 

Ds Pie ES ERT EER pT Shy hee ee a 250, 000. 00 
Relief of sufferers from earthquake in Italy, 1909 800, . 00 
Protecting i lands and property in the e Valley, 

TPES Sits ete res es SN 1, 000, 000. 00 
Relief of Jor ree 5 — famine in China, 19112 50, 000. 00 
Relief of sufferers from floods in the Mississippi and 

Ohio Valleys: 

1912 . 65 
00 


— —— . 00 
, 500, 
Relief of sufferers from volcano, Kodiak, Alaska, 1913__ 30, 000. 00 
Transportation of refugee American citizens from Mex- Siete 
Investigating claims of American citizens for damages, ý 
Co ate ETY y OAE E S 5, 000. 00 
Relief. of — — — from flood in Allegheny River in 1907, 
191 — 17, 577. 88 
Relief of flood sufferers in Ohio and Indiana and on : 
Ohio and Mississippi Rivers, etc., 1914—— 130, 940. 38 
elief 2 th sufferers from tornadoes, and conflagra- 
tions in the gon geen and Ohio Vall etc., 1914__ 654, 448. 49 
bob oe agi pen and caring for intern exican sol- 
ers and military refugees: 
ETY C Se . ˙· es 
» Eb | SERENE AE A eS, 170, 000. 00 
—_ — -— 70, 000. 00 


Relief and sraneportation of- destitute American citi- 

zens in Mexico, 1 
Relief and 8 of American citizens in Mex- 

11117 M... ĩ¾ ..,. a aR, 500, 000. 00 
Relief of sufferers from fire at Salem, Mass., 1918 200, 000. 00 
Relief, protection, 7 1 transportation ot ‘American citi- 

Sens in ids 1010-3- aoai e 2, 750, 000. 00 
Representation of interests of foreign Governments 

growing out of hostilities in Europe, ete, 1015. 1, 000, 000, 00 
Under ack authorizing the establishment of a Bureau 

of War-Risk Insurance in the Treasury Department 

(Public, No. 193, Sept. 2, 1914), 1915: 

Salaries and expenses, Bureau of 
War Risk Insurance $100, 000, 00 
on war-risk insurance of > 
American vessels, their cargoes, 
FTT... AT BIO a Pe ree. 5, 000, 000. 00 


Estimated additional expenditures on account of occu- 
paion in Mexico : 

— —— — See $3, 730, 000. 00 

pO ENOL DIS oa ee DRS SE _ 291, 000. 00 

— — — 1.021, 000, 00 

Not only have relief measures been passed by Congress, but 
time and time again under this and previous administrations 
the funds of the Government have been placed in banks in vari- 
ous sections of this country to avert panies and serious business 
crashes. Now, that the South in its hour of greatest need has 
asked that funds be sent to that section to help our people, 
gentleman halt for the lack of precedents and talk about “safe” 
and “sane” plans. They shelter behind the convenient dodge 
of “questionable constitutionality.” If it were the North, East, 
or West, these same gentlemen would not be found “ balking,” 
nor would you find the southern Members of Congress “ dodg- 
ing” and hunting for excuses to keep from helping a stricken 
section of our great common country, but you would find the 
southern Members, as they have been found in the past, standing 
by measures that would give relief. 

The principal cotton-growing States have a population of 
over 20,000,000 people, and the crop of cotton affected is worth 
over a billion dollars, as is shown by the following table: 
Population of cotton-growing States, as returned at the census of 1910. 


5, 100, 000. 00 


State. Population. | Value of crop. 


W cotton - grow ing States: 
2,138,093 8110, 000, 000 
1,574, 449 77,000, 000 
2,609, 121 173,000, 000 
1,797, 114 96, 000, 000 
2, 206, 287 60, 000, 000 
1,657, 155 61, 000, 000 
1,515, 400 103,000, 000 
2, 184, 780 27,000, 000 
3,896,542 287,000, 000 
1, 656, 388 32,000, 000 
21,235,338 | 1,026,000,000 


From this table it will be seen that in the State of Alabama 
there is a population of 2,188,000 and an annual income from 
the cotton fields of $110,000,000. 

Arkansas, with a population of 1,574,000, has an annual in- 
come of $77,000,000. 

Georgia, with a. population of two and a half millions, has an 
annual income from this source alone of $173,000,000. 

Mississippi, with a population of one million and a half, has 
an annual income of $96,000,000. 

North Carolina, with only a part of her territory planted in 
cotton, with a population of two and a half millions, has an 
annual income of $60,000,000. 

South Carolina, with a population of one and a half millions, 
has an annual income of $103,000,000. 

Tennessee, with only a small portion of her territory planted 
in cotton, has an annual income of $27,000,000; a population of 
2,184,000. 

The State of Texas, with 3,800,000 people, has an annual 
income of $287,000,000, and a like pro rata in the different 
States, making a total of $1,043,000,000 annual income. 

This war, that is the most horrible history has known, hus 
paralyzed business in many ways. It has destroyed the demand 
for cotton, and there is no market or price for it. With over a 
billion dollars taken away from our people, leaving them in 
debt, and in many cases in dire want, the condition is too hor- 
rible to conceive. I can not understand how Americans can 
oppose this proposition, which is one not only to relieve the 
South, but for the benefit of our whole country. Over two- 
thirds of our cotton is exported. The countries that use this 
cotton are now engaged in war, and they do not want nor can 
they use the cotton. Conditions that are responsible for our 
sad plight arose without notice to us, and we have no control 
over those conditions. It is believed that if our country will 
come to the relief of its citizens and enable them, through per- 
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fectly legitimate banking and business, to hold a great part of 
the cotton crop that the market will be steadied and better 
prices will result. 

If the South ever needed the aid of an administration, it 


needs that aid now. The solid South was the backbone of the 
movement that made the present Democratic administration. 
The South gets no consideration under Republican administra- 
tions, because such administrations owe the South nothing. 
Now, shall it be under a Democratic administration that the 
South will not get due consideration because the South is with 
the administration and is solidly Democratic, whether it is given 
relief or not? 

Certain gentlemen on the Republican side have tried to inject 
petty politics into this matter and have tried to argue that the 
depression has been caused as a result of the tariff. Everybody 
knows that the war in Europe, and that alone, is responsible 
for the disturbance in business and for the low prices of cotton. 
Certain demagogues in the South are trying to hold southern 
Members of Congress responsible for not getting through legis- 
lation. No men were ever more patriotic or untiring in their 
efforts to get at a solution of this matter than we have been, 
and the record on this vote will show where every man stands, 
and the record will show even a fool why it is that we have been 
unable to get legislation. The southern Members and Sena- 
tors haye stood together and worked faithfully, but we are 
but a small part of the whole Congress. Out of 435 Members 
of the House only about one-fifth of them come from cotton- 
producing States. Out of 96 Senators only about 20 come from 
cotton-producing States. Let the blame fall where it belongs. 
Give every man credit with what he is entitled to. 

Too long has the people’s money been used for stock specula- 
tions and Wall Street transactions. If great shipments can not 
be made to Wall Street, there are those selfish individuals who 
will not let it go elsewhere, while there are those, too, who be- 
lieve that for a dollar to be valid money it must first be sent to 
New York and circulated from there at high rates of interest. 
Even when Tennessee wanted a loan the Treasury Department 
placed the funds, or a large part of them, in a New York bank, 
so that the transaction could pass through New York banks. 
The people have submitted too long and too patiently to such 
proceedings, and to-day you will find the sentiment of the New 
York Members, almost to a man, against the proposition, before 
the House, intended to relieve the South. 

This is a matter that should appeal to the sympathy and con- 
science of gentlemen. Those gentlemen who are talking about 
“safe” and “sane” propositions, who are not supporting this be- 
carse they do not think it “sound,” offer nothing in its place. 
Let them propose something that is “safe” and “sane.” This 
proposition is “safe,” “sane,” and sound. It will give relief, 
and God knows that relief can not come too soon, for already 
our people have suffered and lost beyond description. 

I appeal to Members not to deny us this relief, for which there 
are plenty of precedents. Congress ought not to adjourn, and I 
will vote against adjourning until some measure of relief is 
given the South. : 


The Famous Race Between the “Lee” and the “ Natchez.” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BENJAMIN G. HUMPHREYS, 


OF MISSISSIPPI, 
IN tue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, October 22, 1914. 


Mr. HUMPHREYS of Mississippi. Mr. Speaker, in 1870 the 
Mississippi River was in many respects the greatest highway 
of commerce in all the world. The great passenger steamers 
which plied it then were a part of the life of the valley people. 
The Katie, the Pargoud, the Lee, the Natchez, and many other 
veritable floating palaces held a place in their hearts and affec- 
tions difficult now to understand. In the evolution of things, 
under the new dispensation, they have all passed away, but the 
story of the days of their glory is still a theme to conjure with 
when told by the lessening few who lived them, and whose pulse 
beats are quickened even now by the flood of memories which 
the bare mention of these old names revives. 

These are the ones I really had in mind when I asked con- 
sent to print the articles from the Waterways Journal, but the 

story of the great race which stirred the whole valley to a pitch 
of excitement unequaled by any prior or subsequent event is 
well worth the perusal of the student who would understand the 
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vital and intimate relation which the river bore to the daily 
lives of the people up to a giarter of a century ago. 
The articles referred to are as follows: 
THE FAMOUS Race BETWEEN THE LEE“ AND THE “ NATCHEZ.” 
(By Capt. Wes. Connor, pilot of the Lee.) 
[Reprinted from the Waterways Journal, December 13, 1913.] 
New ALBANY, IND., August 10, 1906. 


“Remember 70? Well, yes! People that’s been excited about 
that race of the German liner Deutschland and the Frenchman 
La Provence across the eastern duck pond perhaps forget about 
the Lee and the Natchez,” said Capt. Wes. Connor to a New 
Albany (Ind.) paper. 

Old “Cap” Wesley Connor, who, according to the newspaper 
reports out of New Albany, has been sort of lingering around 
death’s door for about three years, but is still here, peered out 
in front of him as he did out of the pilot house of the Robert E. 
Lee 36 years ago when he stuck her nose out into the Father 
of Waters and started her from New Orleans in the greatest 
race in the history of American “ riverin’.” 

“There she goes, guided by a tiller that obeyed a whisper; 
had a prow like the beak of an eagle. She split the water 
between New Orleans and St. Louis quicker than it was ever 
done before or since. And back there was the Natchez taking 
our smoke, it is true, but a racer just the same. Remember 
70? Huh!” 

Thirty-six years ago, on the last of June, the wharves and 
Canal Street in New Orleans were crowded with people. At 
last the question that had taken the place of political and recon- 
struction debates along the river from New Orleans to St. Louis 
and up the Ohio from Cairo to Cincinnati was to be settled. 
Smoke was belching from the smokestacks of the Robert E. Lee 
and the Natchez, and their fires were roaring and crackling 
most unusual. Which would get to St. Louis first? How long 
would it take? Money piled up “mountain high” in the old 
Hawkins clubroom, the great hang out of the rivermén at New 
Orleans, showed that there was a division of opinion among 
them and that they were willing to back their various opinions. 

The Hawkins Club betting board only refiected the interest 
of the Mississippi Valley. The fires that lighted the night 
courses of the racers on both sides of the river from New Or- 
leans to St. Louis, the cannon that thundered salutes from 
every town and city, the people that gathered along the course, 
both day and night, to see the racers pass, and the crowded 
trains that were run from Cincinnati, New Albany, and Louis- 
ville to Cairo to see the boats reach that point, all gave but 
slight indications of the widespread interest that centered in the 
race, 

It was especially intense here—the home of the Lee. Here 
she was built; here she was manned—yes, and here she was 
wrecked—wrecked a quarter of a mile downstream from the 
Southern Railroad station and within a few feet of where she 
was built. This was the way the race came about: The Lee 
was known as “the New Albany boat.” She had been built 
here in 1866 for Capt. John W. Cannon by Capt. John C. How- 
ard—who died across the river last November—for the trade 
between St. Louis and New Orleans. 

EXCITED JEALOUSY. 


The Lee had not especially been built for speed but for the 
straight passenger and freight business. The idea that was pre- 
eminent in her construction was that she could be easily han- 
died. It did not take more than one or two trips, however, to 
show that she was much faster than the average steamer on the 
Mississippi, and her speed soon began to attract attention and 
arouse the envy of the managers and owners of opposition 

ats, 

She passed every craft afloat on the river. Finally this 
became unbearable to Capt. Thomas P. Leathers, of New Or- 
leans, who was in command of the principal competing steam- 
boat line in the Mississippi River trade, and who finally de- 
clared that he would have a boat built that would swim little 
circles around the Lee while the latter was under full head of 
steam. 

Leathers was considerable of a blusterer, and he aroused the 
ire of New Albany, the birthplace of the pride of the river, by 
ridiculing her shipbuilding geniuses. Declaring he would not 
have a skiff built here, he passed up the river to Cincinnati. 
where he let the contract for the boat that was to make the 
Lee’s speed look like a canal-boat pace. He placed his contract 
with Perry Thorpe, who added to the fuel that was burning in 
the proud hearts of New Albany people by declaring that he 
“would build her fast enough to pass the Lee or he would not 
charge a cent.” 

The Natchez in due time was brought into service and was 
put into the trade. Both boats had been running on the Mis- 
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sissippi several months, and the discussion over which was the 
faster spread out from centers such as New Albany, New Or- 
leans, Memphis, Natchez, Cairo, and St. Louis all ever the 
country. Finally the boats landed in New Orleans together, 
and were scheduled to leave New Orleans for St. Louis on the 
afternoon of June 30. 

The crowd that flocked to the wharves and filled Canal Street 
was divided in sentiment. Business generally was suspended in 
and around New Orleans, and, besides the crowd that gathered 
on the wharf and in Canal Street, thousands flocked to the 
Jevees upstream or had gone up the river on excursion boats 
to see the racers under headway. 

INTERESTING CROWDS, 


Every movement of the muddy-water greyhounds was closely 
watched by the crowd, which divided its cheers for Capt. Can- 
non and Capt. Leathers and for the pilots, Wesley Connor and 
James Pell, of the Lee, and Frank M. Cayton and Morgan 
(Dad) Burnham, of the Natchez, whenever they appeared. 
Connor was widely known as the man who had started the 
Shotwell on her trip from New Orleans to New Albany, when 
she beat the Eclipse. Pell was also noted as the old pilot of the 
famous Robert J. Ward. The records show that there was ab- 
solutely no excitement on the Lee, while, on the contrary, there 
was more or less nervousness on the Natchez. 

Neither boat had any cargo except its fuel, largely made up 
of pine knots. On the bowsprit of the Lee was an iron mule 
bearing the inscription, “ Shoo, fly, don't bother me.” The cap- 
tain of the Natchez also fastened a tin mule to her bowsprit, 
with the inscription, “ We brush the flies as we go by.” 

It was shortly before 5 o'clock when the bells in the engine 
room of the Lee clanged nervously. Then followed a swift 
movement on the part of the negro deck hands. The great 
wheels revolved, and at 4 minutes before 5 the Lee swung out 
into the stream, and, pointing her nose up the river, started on 
what proved to be probably the most noted race of any kind in 
the history of this country up to that time. 

Scarcely had the Lee started on her trip when there was 
another clanging of bells, and the crowd of people began to 
cry, “Look! Look!” There was the majestic Natchez backing 
out. Like the Zee her nose was pointed north in a short 
time and she began to spill the waters. It was a race from the 
first. The start was ideal. The two boats plowed past St. 
Marys Market—from which point all boats took their time— 
and the Lee as she passed fired her gun at precisely 4 min- 
utes past 5. The Natchez boomed her parting salute at pre- 
cisely 7 minutes after 5. The two boats passed the excursion 
steamers as if they had been shot out of a cannon. Between 
two points of observation it was discovered that the Natchez 
had gained eight seconds, and this caused bets of odds on the 
Natchez being made, though up to this time the Lee probably 
had a slight lead as the favorite. 

For four days and four nights the country, and especially 
New Albany, had its center of attention on the Father of 
Waters. The excitement along the Mississippi was intense. 
At all times on the 1,200-mile dash people stood on the banks 
and waved banners and handkerchiefs or built great bonfires 
or fired cannon. From the time the smoke of the racers could 
be seen down the river until they passed business was prac- 
tically suspended in Vicksburg, Memphis, Cairo, and other | 
cities and towns along the river, and there was no work 
on the plantations miles back from the stream. i 

AT NATCHEZ PEOPLE WEPT. 

Of course at Natchez, the first city on the race course, the 
feeling was almost unanimous in favor of the steamer that had 
been named for the city. A magnificent pair of elk horns had 
been purchased, to be presented by the mayor to the captain 
of the steamer when she should win the race with the Lee, 
which the Natchez people were confident she would do. For 
weeks the horns had been displayed conspicuously on the city 
wharf, and had especially been displayed to the officers and 
owners of the Lee. 

Natchez was in celebration; the boats were expected to arrive 
before noon. A band played, cannon were loaded, and there 
was great excitement, when the smoke of the approaching 
racers was seen down in the timberland. The sight was 
pathetic as the Robert E. Lee poked her nose into view; and 
as she went by the wharf boat like a frightened swan Capt. 
Cannon, who stood well forward with a grin on his face, 
shouted to the wharfmaster, “Take down those horns.” He 
was greatly surprised when his order was promptly obeyed. 
The people cried, the band did not play, and the cannon were 
not fired, 

Ah, but it was a race though. There was the Natchez splitting 
the water just behind the Lee, though 17 hours had passed 
since the boats had left New Orleans. According to the official 


record kept by John Konns, of the Lee, the Natchez had only 
fallen behind 3 minutes in the first 17 hours, the Lee having 
run to Natchez in 17 hours and 11 minutes; the Natchez in 17 
hours and 14 minutes. According to these figures the Lee 
passed the Natchez wharf at a quarter past 10 in the morning 
on July 1, and the Natchez at 21 minutes after 10. 

At Natchez the famous horns of the Princess were delivered 
to the leader by a flatboat lying in the stream. The Princess 
had made the record time from New Orleans to Natchez, and 
her horns had been placed over the wharf with the inscription, 
“ Princess’ time to Natchez, 17 hours, 30 minutes. Beat this 
and take the horns,” They had been unclaimed for 15 years, 
but when it was seen that the Lee would beat the time, they, 
were sent out in the stream for her to pick up. The Lee's time 
was 19 minutes better than that of the Princess. 

Vicksburg was the next goal to race for, and the Lee beat the 
Natchez there, showing a gain in running time of 18 minutes 
over her rival. It was the end of the first day, the Lee passing 
Vicksburg wharf at 18 minutes to 6—according to the Kouns 
record—on the afternoon of July 1, and the Natchez passing at 
3 minutes after 6. The Lee ran up along the upper wharf 
boat and discharged a few passengers and started off, picking 
up two coal floats in the river. Coal heavers swarmed over 
them and they were cast off minus the coal in a few minutes. 
In doing all this the Lee lost only 8 minutes. The Natchez 
tried the same feat, but got one of the barges across her bow, 
and she was delayed several minutes. The end of the first 
full day of the race closed with the race still in the balance, 
but with the Lee 18 minutes in the lead. 

The Lee was in Memphis at 4 minutes after 11 ‘the next 
night—the night of July 2. In the 35 hours since she had left 
Vicksburg she had begun to show that she was almost a sure 
winner. She was out of Memphis a minute after she arrived. 
The Natchez was 10 miles behind. The Natchez cleared for the 
north at 13 minutes after 12 o'clock, and the dash was on for 
Cairo. 

The Lee passed the mouth of the Ohio, 3 miles from Cairo, 
at 4 minutes after 6, the afternoon of July 3, and took on coal 
and pilots running at almost full speed. The Natchez passed at 
quarter past 7. The pilots picked up by the Lee to take her to 
St. Louis—Connor not being familiar enough with the river 
above the mouth of the Ohio—were “Cap” Jesse T. Jamison 
and Enoch King. Jamison, who is now 75 years of age, lives 
in St. Louis. Recently, reviewing the race after he had taken 
Connor’s place at the wheel, he said: “ We'd just left Cairo 
and daylight behind when a fog settled down. 

STOP FOR A FOG? NoT MUCH! 


“You bet, we'd a’ run that fog if we'd a’ known Uncle Charon 
was waitin’ for us midway,” said Jamison, grimly. “ When it 
began dropping down on us as we shot by Devils Island, 
Enoch—imy pard at the wheelhouse, Enoch King—turned to me 
and said: 

„We'll cut right thru it, Jesse?’ 

„Of course, I said. 

“The news that we got the next morning that the Natchez 
had tied up dazed us. She had been holding on like a bulldog 
to a book agent clear up to Cairo, and when Enoch and I were 
wafted out into midstream on a coal scow to board the Lee and 
hunt easy water for her into St. Louis we could look down 
the bend and see the Natchez’s smoke filling the air like the 


| battle of Waterloo. ‘The river then between Cairo and St. 


Louis comprised about 200 miles of the toughest piloting you 
ever saw around these parts anywhere. There wasn’t a light- 
house from end to end of the run, and there were snags, bars, 
and overhanging trees enough to discourage a Pilgrim ghost. 
Jim Pell and Wes. Connors, who had steered all the way out of 
New Orleans, were as tickled as schoolboys to see us. You 
see, they had only studied the river to Louisville, and we were 
sent down by rail to take the racer into the St. Louis terminal. 

“The fog shook hands with us at Devils Island. We sup- 
posed, as a matter of course, the Natchez would tackle it, and 
we never thought of doing anything else. At that stage of the 
game a blowup wouldn't have been worse than to have trailed 
in behind. 

“The uncertainty of that night turned my hair gray. We 
hadn't a ghost of an idea where the other boat was and 
dreaded every moment that we'd hear her ploughing through 
the gloom ahead of us. About 15 miles below St. Louis we 
sighted a fleet of steamers and tugs that had come down to meet 
us. There was the Harry Johnson, the Eagles, and every crack 
boat that happened to be at the St. Louis wharf at the time, 
Before we got to them they turned around and headed back 
up the river with every ounce of steam they could carry. We 
beat ‘em to town—every one of ‘em—so far we lost sight 
of em.“ 
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The Lee was tied at the dock at St. Louis at 34 minutes past 
11 on July 4—and it was à Fourth that St. Louis will always 
remember. She had finished the 1,200-mile course in 3 days 
18 hours and 14 minutes, according to Mark Twain's official 
figures. The Natchez did not come into sight down the river 
until Jate in the afternoon, after most of the celebration was 
over, Her 6-hour tieup in the fog had settled her. Her time 
was 4 days and 47 minutes. Her owner, Capt. Leathers, at 
the celebration banquet that night, showed that he died hard 
by announcing that, deducting the 6 hours she had tied up in 
the fog and 30 minutes which, he asserted, had been lost in re- 
pairing a pump below Helena, the Natchez “beat” the Lee 
some 20 minutes. The men who had won their money on the 
Lee only sang— 

Shoo, fly; shoo, fly; don’t bodder me; 
I done bet mah money on de Robert E. Lee. 

A couplet that, both as a song and a jingle, became inter- 
national. 

Replying to Leathers’s previous statement that he would not 
have a skiff built at New Albany, some one propounded the 
question, “If a 4-year-old water-soaked boat which has been 
laid up on the ways twice, one time falling off her blocks and 
twisting herself badly, can easily beat a new boat like the 
Natchez on a race of 1,200 miles, what might be expected of a 
new New Albany boat, like the Lee, in a similar race?” 

The Natchez was completely vanquished, and the Lee was 
the queen of the river. But she passed, as do all things. She 
made her last trip up to the very yards where she was built, 
and here, along in the later seventies, she was wrecked by her 
ices builders, and most of her went into the second Robert 

Lee. 

The Lee had boilers that were very light and cylinders 40 
inches in diameter. Her engine had a 10-foot stroke, and her 
driving wheels measured 38 feet in diameter. The Natchez had 
even a greater wheel, it being 43 feet in diameter, but her cyl- 
inders were only 34 inches. She also had a 10-foot stroke. The 
Natchez was 3 feet longer and 3 feet narrower than the Lee. 
“Thirty-four could not cope with forty,“—this is the story in 
a nutshell—the difference in size of her cylinder. Other boats 
have for short distances beaten the average time of the Lee, 
but to this day the steamer holds the record for the full trip 
between St. Louis and New Orleans, and the story of this race 
is the greatest in American river history. 


THINTY-RIGHTH ANNIVERSARY OF GREATEST RIVER RACE—WHEN 
* ROBERT E. Lez” AND “ NATCHEZ” FOUGHT FOR THE SUPREMACY OF 
THE MISSISSIPPI RIVER—A PASSENGER ON THE WINNER RECALLS THE 
INCIDENTS OF THE FAMOUS EVENTS 38 YEARS AGO. 


[Reprinted from Waterways Journal, July 4, 1908.] 

Capt. Andrew G. Swain, himself a famous river man, was 
a passenger on the Robert E. Lee when she won the famous 
race to St. Louis against the Natchez, says the New Orleans 
Picayune. To-day is the thirty-eighth anniversary of the great 
river event, still exploited in song and story. Capt. Swain 
is now retired, living in peace at Rosedale, in Iberville Parish, 
but thrills whenever the experience of 1870 is recalled. A few 
years ago he consented to tell the tale for the Picayune for the 
benefit of the new generation which lives in hope of the revival 
of the glorious days on the Mississippi. The description of the 
race and many little-known matters in connection with it is 
given in the gallant captain’s own words, as follows: 

“The steamer Robert E. Lee, owned and commanded by Capt. 
John W. Cannon, was built at New Albany, Ind., for the New 
Orleans and Vicksburg trade, leaving New Orleans regularly 
eyery Tuesday for Vicksburg. The steamer Natchez, built at 
Cincinnati in 1869, was owned and commanded by Capt. Thomas 
Leathers. She also was a regular Vicksburg boat, leaving New 
Orleans every Saturday. , 

In the spring of 1870, the cotton season being nearly over, 
the Lee was withdrawn from the trade and a smaller boat took 
her place to accommodate her patrons during the summer 
months, the Lee entering the Louisville trade. The Natchez 
was also withdrawn from the trade, placing a small boat in her 
place to represent her during the dull months, the Natchez en- 
tering the St. Louis trade. Each boat was advertised and sched- 
uled to leave New Orleans four or five trips ahead—Natchez for 
St. Louis, Lee for Louisville. The ‘ad’ was in all the leading 


papers in New Orleans, Natchez, Vicksburg, Memphis, St. Louis, 


Louisville, and Cincinnati, thus giving passengers opportunity 
to engage their passage and staterooms a trip or more ahead. 
In those days boats were crowded with passengers going 
North and East to spend the summer. The boats were like 
palaces—the fare ‘fitten for a king.’ The trip was thoroughly 
enjoyed by everyone who traveled on these palatial steamers. 
According to their advertised scheduled date, each boat was 


due to leave New Orleans on the same day, June 30, 1870, the 
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Natchez for St. Louis, the Lee for Louisville. They arrived 
on time, discharged their freights, and were getting ready for 
another departure. The speed of the two boats was the talk 
of steamboat men from one end of the river to the other. 
The most important question was, if there was to be a race; 
if the boats were going to prepare for a race—a race to Natchez, 
St. Louis, or to Louisville? The friends of both boats were anx- 
ious to know if there was to be a sure-enough race for speed. 


Capt. Cannon, of the Lee, was not in favor of giving up his busi- 


ness trip to Louisville to make a race for glory with the 
steamer Natchez. He said, ‘I know I can beat her, but it 
will cost me $7,000 or $8,000 to give up my trip and prepare 
for a race to St. Louis.’ His friends prevailed on him to make 
the race, so he abandoned the Louisville trip and went to 
work arranging and planning every detail necessary to make 
the race to St. Louis. Capt. Leathers, of the Natchez, was 
eager for the race, so confident was he his boat was the fleetest 
of the two. He told his friends to string themselves out 
along the river front above the city and they would see the 
Natchez pass the Lee before she got out of sight of the city. 

“Thousands and thousands of people did line the river front 
to see the racers pass by. Several boats crowded with people 
went up the river above Carrollton to see the boats pass. Such 
enthusiasm and interest was never manifested in any boat race 
before, not only in New Orleans, but all over the country. 
Especially at the shipyards where the two boats were built the 
enthusiasm was at fever heat and the betting ran high on their 
favorite boat. 

„Every preparation had been made by the captain of each 
boat. The dunnage plank was taken out of the hold of the 
boats. This was to take the stiffness out of the hull, make it 
free and easy, limber, and flexible. The splash door and bulk- 
head, aft of the water wheels, were taken down on each boat. 
This was to give a free clearance for the water as the wheels 
revolved. The small wheelhouse derricks were also taken down 
to prevent catching wind. Both boats were groomed for the 
race, Coal, pine wood, and rosin were put aboard; arrange- 
ments were made at different’ places along the route to have 
tugboats run alongside with coal flats, the coal taken off while 
running under ‘half head,’ thus losing little time taking the 
necessary fuel aboard. > 

“ Everything in readiness; time was drawing near. Thou- 
sands of people on the leyee anxiously waiting to see the two 
boats back out. Suddenly and like a flash the mate of the Lee 
was heard to say, ‘Launch stage’ (there was no steam-hoisting 
stage rigging then), and with one lurch the roustabouts had the 
stage across deck. The lines were cast off, the pilot of the Lee 
rang the backing bells, and the crowd on the levee waved hand- 
kerchiefs, hats, and coats, and cheered. Scarcely had the Lee 
backed out when the Natchez rang her bells and was backing 
out amid the cheers from her friends. The Lee straightened up 
the river and got under way at 5 p. m. Thursday, June 30, 1870. 
The Natchez got under way three minutes behind. She blew 
her whistle several short blasts, which was taken to mean, 
‘Look out, Bob Lee, I am going to pass you sure.’ Come on,’ 
answered the pilot of the Lee with short blasts of the whistle. 
It was a beautiful start. Both boats passed St. Marys Market, 
from which point all boats take their time, the Lee firing her 
gun off the given point at precisely 5.03, the Natchez firing hers 
at precisely 5.06. Smoke was belching from the smokestacks of 
the Robert E. Lee and the Natchez, and they were running like 
scared wolves. Such a grand sight was never witnessed before 
on the Mississippi River. 

“After the boats passed Carrollton it was very evident that 
the Lee was the faster boat. Slowly but surely the gap was 
widened. The Lee had 75 passengers on board, and, strange as 
it may seem, there was no excitement among them. They 
walked about the cabin, out on the guards, chatted with each 
other, discussing the speed of the two boats, and were as un- 
concerned, apparently, as though they were not on a boat that 
was making a 1,200 mile race with the great steamboat Natchez, 
After supper the lady passengers were enjoying music in the 
ladies’ cabin, while some of the other passengers amused them- 
selves playing euchre, poker, and other games. 

“At 12 o'clock at night the Lee turned Conrads Point, which 
is the foot of a long reach below Baton Rouge. When the Lee 
was opposite Scotts Bluff, 4 miles above Baton Rouge, the 
Natchez was turning Conrads Point, a distance of 9 miles, a 
pretty good gain in a 17-hour run. Several passengers went 
up on the upper deck to see the lights and smoke of the Natchez 
at the foot of the reach. Some remarked: ‘The Natchez ain’t 
in it. She will never see us until she reaches St. Louis.’ But 
lo, at 1 o'clock a. m., July 1, in Prophets Island chute, 144 miles 
above New Orleans, bad news is reported from the engine room. 
What is it? What can be the trouble?’ came from the now ex- 
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cited passengers, who had net yet retired. Upon investigation 
it proved to be one of the rivets of the mud drum blew out, 
which necessitated cooling down and run along under half head 
of steam while an iron band was put on the drum to stop the 
leak. The Lee’s speed was considerably reduced while repairs 
were being made, which consumed about three hours. The 
passengers expressed their sympathy with Capt. Cannon for 
having an accident to the machinery after making such a fine 
run. He answered in a self-confident manner: It's all right. 
We will have it repaired after a while. If we can only get 
through before the Natchez catches us, is all I care for.“ 

“While these repairs were being made the Natchez was 
crawling up, getting nearer and nearer, and for a while it looked 
like she would catch up and pass by. But the Lee's engineers, 
Perkins, Barry, and their assiztants, were hard at work, know- 
ing how much depended on them. At 4 a. m. the repairs were 
finished. The engineer rang his bell over the fire doors to fire 
up. Soon steam commenced to go up and everything was work- 
ing O. K. again. The passengers were tickled and delighted 
that the Natchez did not go by while repairs were being made 
and running under half head of steam. She did gain about what 
she had lost, coming about as near to the Lee as when they left 
New Orleans. 

“When the Lee had all the steam necessary, after repairs, 
she commenced leaving the Natchez and was running like a 
deer. Capt. Cannon gave his chief engineer, Perkins, an order, 
or rather a request, which should be known by every steamboat 
man on the Ohio and Mississippi Rivers. He said: ‘ Perkins, 
don't crowd or shove this boat any more. We are not running 
for time. We can beat that boat easy; you know that. So let 
her go along moderately. Just keep ahead of her; that is all 
I want to do.’ 

“ Perkins replied: ‘All right, Capt. Cannon, I will keep ahead 
of her.’ 

“This accounts for the Lee not beating the Natchez more 
than she did to Natchez and all other points. These are facts 
not generally known except to those who are now living and 
made the trip on the Lee in that memorable race. 

“The accident to the machinery of the Lee at Profit Island 
caused the loss of thousands of dollars, as there were many 
bets made on the time to Natchez. Bets were made that 
the Princess's time, 17 hours and 30 minutes, would not be 
beaten. Some bet it would be beaten 30 minutes. Bets were 
made that the Lee would beat the Natchez to Natchez 15 
minutes; some 30 minutes; some 45 minutes. As it was the 
Lee beat the Natchez only 8 minutes. There were also thou- 
sands of dollars bet that the Natchez would beat the Lee to 
Natchez. There was no money bet between the two owners of 
the boats. The race was to test the speed of the two rival boats. 
The Lee showed her superiority, and would have easily reached 
Natchez half an hour ahead of her rival had it not been for 
the unfortunate accident to the Lee at Profit Island, causing 
her to run under half head 3 hours, and not being pushed to 
her limit after repairs were made. The Lee arrived at Natchez 
on July 1, at 10.15 a. m. Time, 17 hours and 11 minutes from 
New Orleans. The famous horns of the steamer Princess had 
been on the wharfboat for 15 years, with the inscription: 
‘Princess's’ time from New Orleans to Natchez, 17 hours and 30 
minutes. Beat this and take the horns.’ Capt. Holmes, an old- 
time captain in the New Orleans and Vicksburg trade, sent the 
horns out on a flat to Capt. Cannon, who received them 
modestly amid the booming of cannon, blowing of whistles, and 
cheering of thousands of people gathered on the bluff to witness 
the boats pass on. 

“After very little delay the Lee proceeded up the river with 
two coal flats in tow. Coal being transferred to the boat in short 
order they were turned adrift. As the Lee turned the point 
above town the Natchez reached the wharfboat, 8 minutes behind 
the Lee’s time. She also received an ovation from the thousands 
of people waiting to greet her. She lost no time there and 
proceeded up the river in the wake of her rival. 

“The Lee passed Vicksburg at 4.42 p. m., and the Natchez 
was not in sight then, 

“One of the most interesting incidents that occurred on the 
trip was the meeting of the steamer Frank Pargoud, commanded 
by Capt. Alex. McVey, in the bends above Vicksburg. Capt. 
Cannon had arranged to have 125 cords of pine knots on the 
Pargoud. The boats met at 11 p. m. When securely lashed 
alongside of each other with a 6-inch hawser both proceeded 
up the river under half head of steam while the wood was 
being transferred. The mates made the roustabouts go in a 
run, transferring the knots to the Lee. Capt. McVey had in- 
vited several planters, shipping clerks, and other friends living 
on the river to go down on his boat to meet the Lee. As soon 
as the boats were lashed together the guests of Capt. McVey 


went on board the Lee. A number of them had a bottle of 
champagne, with which they sprinkled the decks, saying noth- 
ing is too good to wash the decks of the steamer Bob Lee. 
After the pine knots were taken aboard the lines were cast off, 
and the Lee was once again off on her race. 

“July 2 the Lee reached Memphis at 11.04 p. m. She was 
greeted with the booming of cannon, whistles from steamboats, 
tugs, and factories. Great bonfires, rockets, and fireworks were 
displayed at the steamboat landing. The excitement and en- 
thusiasm ran high. The Lee did not tarry but a minute or two, 
and left amidst the cheering and thundering of cannon and 
tooting of whistles. It reminded one of the noise made in New 
Orleans on New Year eve. The excitement along the whole 
route on the river was intense. People stood on the banks in 
groups and crowds at different places to see the great racers 
go by. Old ex-Confederates living several miles from the river 
on the Arkansas side came in to the river bank and camped, 
waiting to see the steamboat, named for their beloved com- 
mander, Robert E. Lee. They gave the ‘rebel yell’ when their 
favorite passed up in the lead. 

“Several miles below Cairo we overhauled the local packet 
Idlewild, landed alongside and transferred several passengers 
and their baggage booked for Louisville. In daytime along the 
whole route steamboats stopped and floated with the current 
while they dipped their flags in honor of the boat bearing the 
name of Robert E. Lee, which was gracefully acknowledged by 
the pilot with several short blasts of the whistle. A number of 
boats met at nighttime, made a display of fireworks, sending up 
rockets, blowing whistles, etc., in honor of the fleetest boat on 
the western waters. There was no lull in the enthusiasm all 
hours of the day or night. 

“The Lee reached Cairo at 6.03 o'clock in the evening, three 
days and one hour out from New Orleans, the quickest time on 
record. The Lee was drawing 61 feet of water, and Capt. Can- 
non, knowing the shoal and snaggy condition of the river be- 
tween Cairo and St. Louis, knew how necessary it was to keep 
his boat in the channel, some of the sand bars having but 73 
feet of water. He had taken the precaution to engage the sery- 
ices of two well-known pilots, Jesse Jamison and Enoch King, 
to ‘knock the block out’ of the channel to St. Louis, as it was 
a matter of piloting and not speed the balance of the trip, owing 
to the low stage of water. These two pilots were on two coal 
flats the Lee picked up at Cairo. As soon as they were landed 
alongside they at once stepped aboard and reported to Capt. 
Cannon for duty. He told them to go up and take the wheel, 
relieving the Louisville pilots, Wes. Connor and Jim Pell, who 
had acquitted themselves so well in the run from New Orleans 
to Cairo. There was little time lost taking coal from the flats 
and they were turned adrift, and the Lee was again off on her 
run. 


“A few miles above Cairo, running at a lively gait, the Lee 
turned her stern from shoal water on a sand bar and ran off 
like a deer. The pilot stopped both engines and set her to 
backing and straightened the boat up on her course under half 
head of steam. There were a few prominent steamboat owners 
and captains on board who weakened and were ready to give up 
the race when they saw the boat stopping, ringing bells, han- 
dling the boat, and apparently losing time in shoal water. But 
cool and calm, as he had been at all times on the trip, Capt. 
Cannon said to them: Don't be disheartened and give up. No 
boat can run “full tilt” on shoal water. We are a long ways 
ahead of the Natchez. She will never catch us. I have just 
instructed these new pilots we took aboard at Cairo to let 
her run along under half steam. The race for speed with the 
Natchez is won. It is with the pilots from now on. Son, don’t 
worry any more.’ 

“During the night signs of fog showed up and finally thick- 
ened so it was necessary to run under slow bells, and run along 
very carefully. Captain, mates, and pilots were on the lookout. 
At Devils Island it began to clear up a little. After several 
hours’ running in fog without an accident a little wind sprang 
up and blew it off, the boat then being above Devils Island. 

“Soon after breakfast the boat, running along at a moderate 
rate, approached the beautiful home known as Kennett's man- 
sion. When opposite the front of the house, waving of handker- 
chiefs, flags, and banners and cheers came from the ladies and 
gentlemen standing on the balcony, in the windows, and on the 
housetop. A moment later a large Confederate flag was un- 
furled from the balcony, reaching nearly to the ground. It 
was an agreeable surprise, and enjoyed by everyone on board 
of the Lee. Capt. Cannon hurried to give the mate orders to 
load the little cannon that was on the lower deck by the bitts. 
‘Hurry up,’ he said, before we get by, and give them a salute.” 
Bang! belched the little gun in acknowledgment of displaying 
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the Confederate flag and to these who participated and aided 
in doing honor to the steamer Robert E. Lee. 

“About 10 or 15 miles below St. Louis we met a fleet of 
steamers and tugs crowded with people. They came down to 
meet and to do honor to the victorious steamer, Robert B. Lee. 
They turned around and started up the river with all the steam 
they could carry, the Lee leaving them far in the rear; while 
the roustabouts sang: 

“Shoo fly, don't bodder me: 
You can't keep up wid the Bob Lee. 

„The Lee arrived at St. Louis at 11.38 o’clock on the morning 
of July 4, finishing a 1,200-mile run in 3 days, 18 hours, and 13 
minutes, the best time on record. 

“The wharf boat, housetops, and the whole river front were 
crowded with people to welcome the great steamboat. Such 
cheers and other demonstrations and enthusiasm was never be- 
fore witnessed. Wild with excitement and anxious were the 
thousands of people to go on board and see the cabin. Particu- 
larly were they eager to get a glimpse of Capt. Cannon, whom 
they had heard so much about. The police had to be called 
in to keep the swarm of people back for fear they might cause 
the upper deck and skylight to give way. Capt. Cannon was 
the center of attraction and was indeed the hero of the day. 
He was congratulated by his many friends for the successful 
run his boat had made. The Natchez arrived late in the even- 
ing, six hours after the Lee, and tied up at the wharf. Most of 
the big celebration was over, but Capt. Leathers was accorded 
a royal welcome from his friends and the thousands of people 
who remained at the river to see the Natchez come in. Capt. 
Leathers tied his boat up in the fog and lost four or five hours. 
This was the cause of his being so far behind at the close of 
the race. i 

“A banquet was given by captains and officers of the boats 
in the evening at the rooms of the board of trade. Miss Mary 
Lee, daughter of Gen. Robert E. Lee, was visiting friends in the 
city. She and other lady friends were invitet to attend the 
banquet. When Capt. Cannon met Miss Lee she said, Cup- 
tain, I eongratulate you for having such a beautiful steamer 
and arriving safely after such a long run.’ Capt. Cannon 
thanked her for the compliment and invited her and her friends 
to visit her father’s namesake. She, in her modest and gentle 
manner, accepted. 

“Tater Miss Lee and her friends went to the river and 
boarded the boat. Capt. Cannon took great pride in showing 
his guests all over the craft. Miss Lee was perfectly charmed 
with the steamer named for her father. She said: 

Captain, my father must certainly see this beautiful boat. 
It is a perfect palace,’ 

“He replied, There is nothing would give me more pleasure 
than to meet your father. When you go back home, tell your 
father fo come down here in the fall and make a trip with me 
up the Mississippi on his namesake.’ 

“+T certainly will, and will insist on it. I am sure he will be 
delighted to do so.’ 

„After partaking of a beautifully served luncheon the guests 
returned to their homes highly delighted with their visit on 
board of the Robert E. Lee. 

“ July 5, the Lee left St. Louis for Mound City, a few miles 
above Cairo, where arrangements had been made to haul her 
ont on the ways to be overhauled and repaired, to be ready to 
reenter her trade at the opening of the cotton season in the fall. 

RACE FOR TIME TO NATCHEZ, 

“Tt is not generally known that these two boats made another 
trial of speed to Natchez, Miss., in the following fall. Capt. 
Leathers had made changes in the furnaces of his steamer 
whieh greatly improved her capacity for making steam, and 
he started for Natchez Sunday, October 16, 1870, to beat 
the R. E. Lee’s time to Natchez, arriving there in 16 hours, 51 
minutes, and 30 seconds, beating the Lee’s time 21 minutes. 
The citizens of Natehez gave Capt. Leathers an enthusiastic 
reception, bands playing, fireworks, etc. 

“Capt Cannon learned the news by wire, and when the two 
boats met at Bayou Sara, Capt. Cannon took the famous horns 
over to the steamer Natchez, lying a few feet above, and pre- 
sented them to Capt. Leathers, saying, ‘Tom, take good care of 
these horns. I want them next week.’ 

„Capt. Leathers replied, All right, John. You'll never beat 
16 hours, 51 minutes. 

“The next Tuesday the Lee left to make the run, but was 
prevented by storm, losing 15 or 20 minutes, reaching Natchez 
in 16 hours, 59 minutes. The ‘Old War Horse’ not being satis- 
fied to have the trophy on any other boat than the Robert E. 
Lee, he started the Lee out Tuesday, October 29, 1870, to regain. 
the treasured horns, Notwithstanding a rise and the 
river full of drift aboye the mouth of the Red River, the Lee 


arrived at Natchez in 16 hours and 36 minutes, with her water 
wheels badly broken on the running drift, beating the fast 
Noreo 24 minutes, which time stands to-day the best on 
reco 

“When the Natchez met the Lee, Capt. Leathers sent the 
horns baek to Capt. Cannon. Some time in the seventies the 
Lee made her last trip up the river to New Albany, where she 
was built, and there wrecked by her former builders. The ma- 
chinery was placed on a new boat being built for Capt. Cannon, 
which was also named Robert E. Lec.” 


Memorial Address on the Life and Services of Hon. Seaborn 


A. Roddenbery. 
MEMORIAL ADDRESS 


HON. CHARLES L. BARTLETT, 
OF GEORGIA, 
In tue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Sunday, February 8, 1914, 


On House resolution 407, as follows: 

“Resolved, That the business of the House be now suspended that 
opportunity may be given for tribute to the memory of Hon. SEABORN 
ANDERSON RODDENBERY, late a Member of this: House from the State of 


rgia. 

“ Resolved, That as a particular mark of respect to the memory of the 
deceased, and in recognition of his distinguished publie career, the 
House, at the conclusion of the exercises of this day, shall stand 


adjourned. 
Peal in That the Clerk communicate these resolutions to the 
a 


“= Resolced, That the Clerk send a copy of these resolutions to the 
family of the deceased.” 

Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. Speaker, I can add but little to the 
tribute that has been paid here to-day by my fellow Members 
to the memory of my departed friend and colleague, Judge Rop- 
DENBERY. It would be impossible in the time allotted for these 
eulogies to present in more than. briefest outline the principles 
which guided and controlled the conduct of our late comrade 
in both his public and private life. Mr. Speaker, the excellencies 
of mind and heart which characterized him in his more intimate 
personal relations were truly reflected in his larger relation to 
the body politic as a public man and servant of the people. 
Loyalty, not only to friend and fellowman, but to ideal and 
eonviction, was the great directing force of his energies in what- 
ever sphere of action they were employed. Too often we hear 
the complaint that the man of lofty ideals, however competent 
he may be te resist eyil in the restricted sphere of his private 
dealings and relations, is unable te cope with the far more 
complex and potential forees which beset the man in public 
life and too often tempt him to sacrifice honest conviction to 
political expediency. On every hand we hear that good men 
are proue to be weak in the open advocacy of that which they 
truly believe to be right, and that the bold and courageous 
efforts of men are most frequently directed to the service of 
quite selfish ends. Mr. Speaker, as a complete refutation of 
the eynical notion, so often expressed nowadays, that the man 
im publie life must run counter to his own truest thought and 
conviction, let me point to the life of our departed friend, re- 
plete as it was with good deeds performed for the public weal 
under conditions requiring the exercise of moral courage of the 
yery highest order. Here was a man who never compromised 
the truth as he saw and believed it, and never did he enlist 
his splendid talents in a cause that did not command his truest 
thought and sympathies. 

From early manhood his naturally combative mind had been 
trained in that severest of all forensic schools, the courtroom, 
and when he reached this Hall, though yonng in years, he was 
an intellectual foeman worthy the most seasoned debater’s 
steel. To him political virtue consisted in something more than 
mere subscription to the tenets of his party’s faith; to him 
it meant action, ceaseless. and dynamic action, to bring to his 
fellow men the actual and present realization of the blessings 
of good government; to him it meant the putting on of the full 
armor of righteousness and uncomprising warfare on the co- 
horts of special favor and privilege. Publie office and station 
represented something more to him than the mere realization 
of personal ambition; it represented to him opportunity to 
serve his fellow men, and I need not say how well that oppor- 


‘tunity was improved. 


Judge RoppENBERY was truly a man free from envy, hatred, 
or malice. In both private life and public station he followed 
the injunction of the great Apostle that— 


Whatsoever things are true, whatsoever things are hones 
ever things are just, whatsoever things are pure, whatsoever 


whatso- 
Ings are 
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lovely. whatsoever things are of good report, if there be any virtue 
and there be any praise, think on these things. 

So did he travel through life's common way in cheerful god- 
liness. 

Cut off at a comparatively carly age, our friend has been 
called from this Hall, almost upon the threshold of his duties 
here, but we are comforted by the thought that in the everlast- 
ing halls above his freed spirit awaits the final convocation of 
the just. 


Hardwick Amendment to Relieve Cotton Situation. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


F 


0 
HON. JAMES R. MANN, 
OF ILLINOIS, 
In toe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Wednesday, October 21, 1914, 


On the bill (S. 6398) to amend section 1 of an act approved May 30, 
1908, entitled “An act to amend the national banking laws. 


Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, there have been four amend- 
ments offered by the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. BARTLETT] 
to the Hardwick amendment, which Bartlett amendments. have 
been agreed to, thus modifying the Hardwick amendment. 

Under the leave to print which has been granted, I desire 
to insert in the Recorp the Hardwick amendment as thus 
amended. One can not tell by reading the Recorp just what the 
Bartlett amendments provide, as they refer to lines and pages 
of the Hardwick amendment as offered and not as appears in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

As the record yote on the Hardwick amendment will be on 
that amendment as amended, I insert in the Recoxp the Hard- 
wick amendment as amended upon which the record vote will 
be had, which is as follows: 


Sec. 3. That the Secretary of the Treasury shall 1 in national 
banking assoclations and in State banks situated in States producing 
cotton or tobacco, or both, the sum of $250,000,000, or so much thereof 
as may be necessary to carry out the purposes of this act. The said 
Secretary shall make such deposits under the terms of this act and un- 
der such rules and lations as may be prescribed by him to carry out 
this act, The depon herein directed to be made shall be apportioned 
among the several States In accordance with the number of bales of cot- 
ton or pounds of tobacco produced therein during the year 1913, as as- 
certained by the Department of Agriculture. The tary of the 
‘Treasury, in lieu of the securities he is now authorized or uired by 
law to exact of the banks in which the funds of the United States are 
deposited, is authorized and hereby directed to accept as security for 
the deposits directed to be made in this act cotton warehouse and to- 
bacco warehouse receipts, where the cotton or tobacco thereby represented 
has been fully insured, at a valuation that resents the fair market 
value of the cotton or tobacco covered by such receipts. The deposits 
herein directed to be made shall be made only on the condition that 
the banks accepting such deposits will loan the same, under reasonable 
terms and conditions, to the 3 of cotton or tobacco, or the 
owners of lands upon which the same was produced durin; the year 
1914, and the said Secretary of the Treasury is hereby au orized to 
make all necessary rules and regulations concerning the terms and con- 
ditions under which these deposits shall be loaned by the banks that 
accept the same, 

SEC. 4. That the Secretary of the Treasury shall, in his discretion, 
either immediately cause to be prepared United States notes to the 
extent of $250,000,000 to be used for the purpose of making the deposits 
in ‘compliance with this act, which said notes shall have all the legal 
qualities of the United States notes now outstanding, and shall be of 
such denominations as the 9 of the Treasury may prescribe, 
and shall be payable in gold coin of the United States or its equivalent 
on January 1, 1916, 

Sec, 5. That the Secretary of the Treasury shall not require the re- 
payment of any deposit made under the provisions of this act prior to 
8 31, 1015. 


Cotton. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DUDLEY M. HUGHES, 


OF GEORGIA, 
Ix Inn House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, October 21, 1914. 


Mr. HUGHES of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, I neyer occupy the 
time of the House unless I believe my duty compels me so to do. 
On the great question presented by the-cotton situation silence 
on my part would be an indifference, if not an injustice, to a 
great cause of supreme importance to my district, State, and 
the Union, and 1 therefore rise in behalf of a cause I know is 
just and to plead for a remedy which I believe to be right. 


Cotton is essentially the money crop of the Union. Neyer 
before has this staple entered the field of commerce and found 
no market. But such was the case early in September of this 
year, just as the crop should have commenced to moye. It is 
a crop of prime necessity to all the civilized peoples of the 
world, for it clothes about 70 per cent of the world’s inhabit- 
ants. Up to this sad hour it has been the equivalent of gold, 
for gold would be exchanged for it wherever commerce existed, 
wherever civilization ruled. It is the great national crop of 
the Republic, and in its production the United States has no 
competitor. Its production belongs to this Union, a gift divine, 
and it is indigenous to only 15 States of this country, known 
as the Southern States. The cereal crops, in which the United 
States leads, have competition, but cotton has none worth the 
while beyond the borders of this Union. 

Hence, cotton is nature’s especial gift to this Union, and as 
such occupies a distinct place in national products. It can not 
be placed in the same category with any other product of this 
Nation, for it stands separate and alone. 

Cotton and its by-products are worth annually to this Govern- 
ment $1,000,000,000 in gold. Two-thirds of this great crop is 
exported, and keeps intact the gold reserve of the United 
States. This sum is paid for the raw material, and when 
aries aes into the finished products its value is several 

ons. 

The cotton lands of the South which produce this staple 
are worth more to the United States than all the gold, silver, 
iron, and copper lands combined, for as time passes, with scien- 
tific care of the soil, these lands increase in productive capacity. 
The rich veins of gold, silver, and other minerals can be ex- 
hausted, regardless of all efforts of scientists, but the cotton 
lands of this Union never. They can be made to yield more to 
the acre as time passes and become richer with the ages. It 
is the one great agricultural gift with which God has blessed 
our country. 

While in this natural monopoly we have a priceless heritage, 
it is a crop which is costly to produce. It requires 12 months 
of incessant labor in its production. It can neither be thinned 
nor put to a stand by machinery. This must be done by a hoe 
in hand, and when the harvest is ready every lock must be 
handled by the finger tips. Hence the cost of production is 
great, owing to hand culture and gathering. Human ingenuity 
has snatched the very lightning from the clouds and made it a 
utility for man with wonderous power, but there has yet arisen 
no Edison to supplant man’s fingers in plucking from the cling- 
ing boll this fleecy staple, making it ready for the gin, the press, 
and to go into the markets of the nations to keep the balance 
of trade on our side, 

Until the outbreak of the European war “ its fiber was current 
in every bank, and when loosing its fleece it floated as a sunny 
banner that glorified the fields of the humblest farmer and 
marshaled under a flag that compelled the allegiance of the 
world.” But, alas, alas, the producer of cotton finds himself 
within the walls of an air-tight vault, with this snowy treasure 
on all sides, and the door securely locked. This Government, 
and this Government alone, has the key that can release, relieve, 
and save him, Will you hearken to his cry for help, or will you 
ruthlessly turn a deaf ear, and leave the South, your neighbor, 
one of you, to destruction and ruin, a catastrophe worse than 
all the earthquakes, fires, and floods ever known in this country? 

This great gold crop has been afflicted more seriously and di- 
rectly by the terrible conflict beyond the waters than all the 
other crops of the Nation combined. All food products enjoy 
a stimulated, increased demand and market. The purchase of 
clothes can be temporarily deferred until the supply in the 
closets and stocks is exhausted, but the purchase of food for 
the millions in the contending armies can not be put off for a 
day, and the United States, the international storehouse, must 
and will supply any deficit in the crops of other nations and 
meet the pressing demands of Germany and the allies. 

The time will come, whether within three months or three 
years, when the demand for cotton will again be great, but at 
present there is no demand. The European hands that were 
turning the spindles in peaceful commerce are now clutching the 
rifle in deadly conflict, The workers that wove the cloth to 
clothe humanity are now gone, not to create, but to destroy. 
The hum of the mills in their songs of industry in now stilled, 
and in its place is the cry of battle, the screams of those who, 
tortured with pain, have fallen. Commerce is paralyzed. At 
present there is no demand for cotton. 

The European war, like lighting from a cloudless sky, @ 
thunderbolt from the blue heavens, broke over the world, and 
absolutely closed at once temporarily the then prevailing for- 
eign demand for two-thirds of the cotton of the United States. 
Our mills can consume 6,000,000 bales and they have a supply of 
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15,000,000 from which they may purchase, presumably at any 
price they might offer. The South was as surprised and taken 
as unaware of conditions which we are now facing as was the 
world over the outbreak of the most disastrous war in history. 
The South has matured a magnificent crop of cotton, after 
nearly 12 months of incessant labor, at a heavy cost to the 
grower. Cotton is necessarily a credit crop. The grower is 
indebted to the country merchants and State banks for loans 
advanced, and without a moment’s warning his cotton was 
found without a market. Bankruptcy and ruin stare us in the 
face and demoralization everywhere over the South—60 days 
ago happy, contented, and prosperous. 

The situation is growing more acute with each passing day, 

and chaos, ruin, and want are threatening to lay hold upon us. 
Should the cotton crop be placed on the market as it is gathered 
the price would scarcely pay for the picking, ginning, and mar- 
keting. Rather than this, it would pay the growers to leave 
9,000,000 bales on the stalk to fall and decay on mother earth, 
for then would the 6,000,000 bales consumed in this country 
bring more net to the producer than the sacrifice of the 15,000,- 
000 bales. 
This bill is the relief measure urged by the representatives of 
the cotton growers after careful consideration. It is not a 
bill that would be suggested and considered in time of peace. 
It is an emergency war measure. We earnestly ask you to con- 
sider it. It is for immediate relief to save one section of the 
Union, the salvation of which is of vital interest to every 
State—North, South, East, and West. All are concerned, all 
are interested. The buy-a-bale” movement to retire a portion 
of the crop from the market at 10 cents has met approval in 
all parts of the Nation. It shows a praiseworthy interest and 
spirit, and several thousand bales are said to have been bought 
and withdrawn from the market, but the situation is such that 
producers of 15,000,000 bales need help to tide them over and 
save them from the distress of a glutted market. 

The producers of cotton do not ask a donation, but they do 
ask this Government to loan them a sufficient amount of cur- 
rency to meet an emergency so great that it threatens not only 
the South but the business of the whole Nation; and asking 
this loan, we give you the best security; we give you cotton, 
which is the equal of gold, and all must concede it will be ex- 
changed for gold at the end of the European war. The demand 
for the 15,000,000 bales, while deferred, is sure. 

The emergency has not been met by Government deposits in 
national banks, some of whom are hoarding the currency and 
keeping it out of circulation. The recent action of the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury should have brought some relief, but it 
did not meet the emergency. Recently a prominent resident of 
my district told me that in one of the most prosperous and en- 
terprising cities in the district he recently saw a man of good 
credit go into ove of the banks of the town and endeavor to 
secure a loan of $15 per bale on cotton, and was unable to 
obtain it. Another cotton producer wrote me to know if I 
could secure a loan of $1,500 on real estate with a value of 
$15,000. I cite these two instances merely to show how press- 
ing is the need, how great the demand, for ready cash, emer- 
gency currency. 

The Secretary of the Treasury states that he has the power 
to issue $1,000,000,000 of additional currency, if required. Yet 
in my own district, one of the greatest farming districts in this 
Union, men of good financial standing are unable to secure $1 
in cash on $10 worth of security or $15 on the best security— 
a bale of cotton. A great deal more money than has yet 
appeared is needed to meet and check the coming ruin. While 
there appears to be an abundance of available money, no ade- 
quate system is in operation to meet the heavy demands of this 

terrible emergency through the agency of which the money can 
be had by the farmer. 

Hence we urge the passage of this bill or some other measure 
which will save the producer of cotton and prevent 9,000,000 

‘bales from falling into the hands of the speculators and com- 
bines, thereby working the ruin and poverty of the grower. 

We ask you to loan us on good security, a transaction in 
which you run no risk. This Government has gone to the relief 
of different sections, suffering from earthquake, fire, and flood. 

This was commendable, and the aid given was supported by 
eyery Member from the Southern States, as I think the record 
will show. These appropriations were unstinted, and they were 
gust, patriotic, and right. 

We present to you a request for a loan, bearing interest, with 
the best collateral. Will you refuse and permit ruin to follow? 

Or will you accept our secured paper and save us? This is the 
question. 

When the wealth of the Nation was threatened with panic, 
the aid of the Treasury has been repeatedly sent to the relief 


of the bankers that wealth might be saved and panic averted. 
And this was a wise policy. Now that the creators of all 
wealth—the farmers—are facing catastrophe, will the great 
Government of equal rights be less generous? 

tton, in its intrinsic value to the world, is on a parity with 
gold. In saying cotton to the South you save gold to this 
country. One is of not less importance than the other. 

I address this House with a heavy heart, burdened with a 
sorrow I can not express for the people I represent, who hold 
the result of their year of toil temporarily without a market, 
but only temporarily. Unless, however, the market or relief 
comes soon, it will be too late for the good of the growers, for 
they can not hold their crop indefinitely. They offer their 
labor, the sweat of their brow, the raw material, as security for 
a loan. Cotton, in peace or war, is not only the equal but the 
superior as a security of any two names of the highest financial 
rating, the two names that will be taken as a security under 
the new currency law. 

We ask you to make this war loan in this emergency and 
take the security of the borrower. Declare any just and equi- 
table terms, and the farmer will meet the requirements. 

The States were joined together in solemn compact for mutual 
good. The South is a party to that compact. A great crisis sur- 
rounds her, and asa part of you she asks your aid. If you refuse, 
you allow a consuming fire to destroy your neighbors house, 
thereby endangering your own; and you do this when you have 
the control of the water which can easily extinguish the flame. 

Should you say nay, we must bear the hardship with all the 
fortitude and bravery of a courageous people, with that same 
nobility of spirit which characterized the South during the dis- 

years of the past. Though you stand and watch the 
structure that a great people has builded burn to ashes for the 
want of a friendly hand, that great section will rise again in 
all her majesty and strength, for her trial, though it be one of 
the most severe she has ever known, can be met and will be met, 
but it will require a decade for her to overcome that which you 
can avert in one hour. 

If our Southland has to make the fight alone, there will be 
scars of conflict to mark the terrible struggle, the pinch of pov- 
erty will again be in her cheék, the sadness of disappointment 
at the failure of her sister States to measure up to their friend- 
ship will be in her eye, but in the end there will rest upon 
her brow the crown of victory from a contest that should not 
have been required. 


Conservation—National Ferests. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN E. RAKER, 


OF CALIFORNIA, 


In roe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, October 15, 1914. 


Mr. RAKER. Mr. Speaker, the question of conservation has 
been a vital and an important matter pending before this Con- 
gress, as well as before the Sixty-second Congress. In 1910, and 
again in 1912, on the question of conservation, in a statement 
made by me on the floor of the House I used the following 
language: 


I am s * > 
and State resources, and a progressive upbuilding 
economically enforced; that we control our natu 
them now—in the present—but still control them so the future use of 
them will be saved for the people of this Nation—keep them from the 
hands of the few. 

I also stated in regard to keeping platform pledges and prom- 
ises, as follows: 

I believe it is but proper and right for me at this time to say a few 
words n the important question of the duty of those who seek to rep- 
resent the people of this great Nation or any branch of it, as well as 
one of the sovereign States, to fully carry out their preelection promises 
and platform. promises made by a man when seeking to obtain 
the suffrage of the people for any office within their gift should not be 
1 y made, and when made should not be broken. He should be at 
times ready and willing to let the public know, as near as he can, his 
position upon public 1 and matters of public concern. When 
thus made they should be considered as a moral and legal pledge be- 
tween the public and himself, binding upon him, and to be truly and 


in favor of conservation of dur natural National 
licy, honestly and 


resources and use 


fully executed. 
I have heretofore acted upon and tried to fulfill such pano and 


shall continue to do so in the future. One who violates his preelection 
romises and platform is not entitled to the support of any constituency. 
is a poor and faithless public servant. He has obtained a high 
388 by fraud and deception if he takes any other course. His title 
gm ofice Dous be . ned = zor by — — — ew —— — 
not punishable by any own law yet enac oug! ossly guilty 
under the moral code. Though his conviction is not always had, it 
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most generally follows when he next appears before the 


1 
Indgment. While not so certain of condemnation in the le for e 
future it will be, because the people are taking a closer inventory of 
their public servants and are now more fully appreciating their rights 
and the means with which they can execute them. 

There can be no moral or legal excuse for a want of fulfillment of 
preeleetion pledges, 

I made promises to the 8 of the first (now second) congres- 
sional district two years ago. ose promises have been observed and 
executed by me to the fullest extent of my knowledge, power, and ability. 

This platform has been carried out. The House has passed 
the Alaskan coal bill; the water-power bill; the coal, oil, and 
eas bill, and many other conservation measures. 

The conservation of our National and State resources and our 
forest policy are now live questions before the American people. 

The national forest policy has come to stay. Public opinion 
in California has always been in its favor because the majority 
of Californians understand that the prosperity of the State will 
suffer if mountainous timberlands are laid waste without regard 
for the public interest. The national forests help the settler. 
They promote the upbuilding of the community. They provide 
for the needs of the small man. They pay revenues to the State. 
They prevent the conversion of land most valuable for the pro- 
duction of timber and for water conservation into worthless and 
untaxable wilderness through forest fires and destructive lum- 
bering. They give stability to the stock industry, the lumber in- 
dustry, the various wood-using industries, and to irrigation de- 
velopment. They hold the door of opportunity open for the pros- 
pector. They restrict land and timber speculation, which tie up 
resources until the man who is ready to make use of them will 
come through with the price. They obtain for the State the 
benefit of national expenditures for the protection and ad- 
ministration of lands on which it is good policy to spend at the 
present time more money than they are yielding in revenue to 
the Goyernment. They are not reservations, but public works, 
of which California gets the main benefit. 

The principal beneficiaries of private timber ownership are 
the big timber companies, which to-day hold off the market a 
large part of the timber in the West, bought in at low prices. 
They are holding the timber in order to seli it later, when the 
public demand for timber has sufficiently enhanced the stump- 
age value, at a better profit. National forest timber, on the 
other hand, is for sale now, at a reasonable price, wherever any- 
one sees a chance to operate profitably. It is the national forests 
which give the poor man, the small dealer, any show. When 
the Department of Commerce investigated the ownership of 
private timberlands in California it found that, out of 7,386,000 
acres of timber in the State, 1,939,000 acres, or more than one- 
fourth, was owned by three companies, and that companies or in- 
dividuals owning 60,000,000 feet or over, each, had five and a half 
million acres, or nearly three-fourths of the acreage, and over 
five-sixths of the stand. In the national forests of California 
last year, out of 723 commercial timber sales made, only 4 were 
to purchasers of over $5,000 worth of timber, while 682 were to 
purchasers of less than $100 worth. In addition, there were 135 
sales of timber to settlers at cost and 2,915 free-use permits. 
Miners on and near the Klamath National Forest petitioned the 
Government in 1911, when it was proposed to eliminate a part 
of the forest, against the elimination on the ground that the 
timber would be acquired and held by speculators and they 
would be unable to obtain the material needed to develop their 
mines as they now do from the Government. The national for- 
ests are the best protection that residents of California have 
against the evils of timberland speculation and monopoly. 

In the national forests of the second congressional district 
of California the Forest Service has in the last three years 
made 1,261 timber sales, of which 1,249, or over 99 per cent, 
were for not over $5,000 worth of timber. The man who buys 
even $5,000 worth does not have to pay the full amount in ad- 
vance, but puts it up in small installments as he goes along. 
Any man who wishes to engage in the lumber business can start 
on far less capital and with more favorable conditions on the 
national forests than he can outside. The forests make for 
diffused prosperity as against the results of concentrated owner- 
ship of great areas and great enterprises. They carry out the 
same fundamental purpose which the homestead act embodied— 
the American principle of equal opportunity for all. 

If the national forests were abolished, the result would be 
not to promote the development of northern California, but to 
retard it. The same thing would happen with this timber which 
has happened with the timber already taken up by private 
speculators. It would speedily be gathered into great holdings 
and held for a rise in price. Does anyone suppose that if the 
great timber companies Lad been in possession of these forests 
during the last three years they would have made the 1,249 
sales which the Forest Service made to purchasers of $5,000 | 


worth of timber and less? Would they haye sold timber, as the A 


Forest Service did, in 1,720 separate transactions, ta people who 
wanted less than $100 worth of timber apiece? Would they 
have allowed last year 97 settlers and farmers to buy whatever 
timber they needed for improving their farms at cdst, and given 
away 4,500,000 feet of timber under free-use permits? Would 
they have put more money in circulation and provided more of 
a market for the farmers’ products than the Government's 
timber sales have done, or less? With a few exceptions, what 
are the big owners of private timber doing to develop northern 
California? 

When a small mill begins to operate in national forest 
timber the owner knows that there will be additional timber 
for him to cut after what he has bought has gone. Local 
industries and communities know that their future needs as 
well as their present will be provided for at a reasonable price. 
No one will be able to corner the market and take advantage 
of their uecessities. Private ownership would mean a timber 
policy aiming not at provision for public needs but at the 
swelling of private profits. 

The national forests do not pay direct taxes, but they pay 
into the county funds 25 cents on every dollar that the 
Government receives for timber that is cut. The people of 
the United States pay out of the taxes raised by the entire 
country all the cost of keeping the timber from burning up 
and all the cost of supervising the cutting and of attending 
to various kinds of national forest business. The Nation 
cares for these California forests free of cost to the people 
of California and then hands over to the people of California 
one-fourth of the gross receipts, although the forests are at 
present a source not of net income but of net expense. The 
national forests of the second congressional district of Cali- 
fornia contain 80,000,000,000 feet of timber. If it sells for 
not more than $1.50 per thousand, this timber will bring into 
the county funds $30,000,000. Further, it will also give the 
Secretary of Agriculture $12,000,000 more to spend in road 
building for the benefit of the public. > 

But this is not the whole story. If these forests were pri- 
yately owned they would largely cease to be value-producing 
after they had once been cut over. The history of the great 
lumber regions of the Lake States would reproduce itself. 
There the sites of once-flourishing towns are now empty wastes, 
and lands formerly covered with the most valuable stands of 
timber that the American lumberman has ever laid low are now 
not worth paying taxes on at a valuation of a dollar per acre. 
National Forest timber is cut by methods which insure a new 
growth and future yields. Public ownership protects both the 
timber-using and the water-using public. Those who would per- 
suade the people of California to seek the abolishment of the 
National Forests would persuade them to act against their own 
best interests. This the people of the State well know. ‘he 
National Forests can not be abolished because the public docs 
not want them abolished. To talk of doing away with them is 
folly. Their opponents are backing the wrong horse. The 
forests haye come to stay because they ought to stay. The more 
the public finds out about them the more firmly established has 
the principle which they embody become. . 

In regard to the conservation bills that have passed the House, 
a few words in explanation of the carrying out of those bills, 
when enacted into law, would be profitable at this time. 


For several years past many organizations have been cam- 
paigning for or against the adoption of a leasing system and the 
final adoption of what is known as the conservation policy of 
the United States. These organizations, notably the National 
Conservation Association, the American Conservation Congress, 
the American Mining Congress, the National Irrigation Associa- 
tion, the Publie Lands Conservation and others have attracted 
the attention of the American public quite generally, and there 
is no doubt that the general sentiment both east, west, north, 
and south is in favor of the enactment into laws of the Alaska 
coal-leasing bill, the oil-leasing bill, and the water-power leasing 
bill. 

Will these people, many of whom are leaders of the country 
and many of whom have been devoting years of thought and 
study, stop now in their efforts merely because laws have been 
enacted or are about to be enacted? The mere passing of a law 
is not an end, but the means to an end. The ultimate object of 
these leasing laws was that the publie lands should be utilized, 
but that the resources upon the public lands should not be 
wasted or monopolized. The enactment of the law permitting 
the leasing system is only a step. Will these men and women, 
the best brains of the country, now cease to think upon these 
subjects, now cease to worry upon these matters, and will they 
allow inexperienced, uneducated, untrained clerks to draft the 
regulations under which these Jaws are to be put into effect, 


and will they permit individuals in bureaus and departments to 
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draft and redraft regulations as they see fit and dispose of ap- 
plicants with unrestrained, arbitrary, high-handed, and, at the 
same time, ignorant will? Will those who have devoted years 
of study and thought leave the administration of the laws to 
the caprice of bureau chiefs and allow untrained individuals to 
hold in their hands, and to pick and choose, governed only by 
their own opinions unrestrained by any but their own feelings, 
the rights of applicants and interests? 

Let these conventions continue, let these associations con- 
tinue, and with more independence than ever, with more defi- 
niteness than ever. Now that the legislation is enacted, demand 
intelligible, sensible, and reasonable regulations which the 
Supreme Court of the United States says have the effect of 
laws. Let these associations continue and review the work of 
these bureaus in the past, and hold up to the inspection of the 
country every act, good or bad. It is only in this way that the 
leasing law will be effective. Whether the leasing law will suc- 
ceed does not depend upon conditions of race, color, nationality, 
or religion; it depends upon the way in which the laws are 
administered. If administered arbitrarily and capriciously it 
is doomed. If it is administered wisely, broadly, and judicially 
it will succeed. If success in the making of an application 
where there are several conflicting applicants depends upon the 
caprice, whim, or arbitrary ipse dixit then the leasing system 
is doomed. If the selection of the successful applicant over 
the conflicting applicants is by well-ascertained procedure the 
law will succeed. 


Panama Canal Tolls Question. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM E. HUMPHREY, 


OF WASHINGTON, 
Ix rue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Saturday, October 24, 1914. 


Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. Mr. Speaker, the Ameri- 
can people have just successfully completed the greatest mate- 
rial achievement in the world’s history. The Panama Canal is 
a reality. This great work is built upon American soil. The 
American flag floats over it and will as long as the Republic 
shall last. The American people have constructed it at a cost 
of almost half a billion dollars. The American people are 
pledged to operate and maintain and protect it for all time. 
No other nation has contributed anything in its construction. 
No other nation has assumed any responsibility in regard to it. 
No other nation has given a dollar toward this mighty achieve- 
ment, but now that the work is finished the claim is made that 
the United States, the builder, the protector, and the defender 
shall haye no more rights or privileges in regard to the canal 
than any other nation. It is urged that we can give no prefer- 
ence to our own ships in the use of the canal. In fact, it is 
urged by many that the United States shall haye fewer privi- 
leges with the canal than other nations of the world. It is 
now contended that we must be content with the glory of the 
achievement, while the material benefit goes to those who have 
borne none of the burden of the undertaking. We have brought 
the crop to the ripening; we must now step aside and see other 
nations reap the harvest. 

Let it be made clear and plain that this claim that other 
nations shall share equally with us in the benefits of the canal 
is not made now and never has been made by any other nation 
of the world. It has been made only by the transcontinental 
railronds, the Carnegie Peace Foundation propaganda, and their 
sympathizers. Certainly, under the circumstances, if the other 
nations of the world have an equal right with us to the use of 
the Panama Canal, then that claim by every rule of equity and 
justice must be clear and beyond dispute. 

THE HAY-PAUNCEFOTE TREATY. 

The claim is made that under treaty obligations other nations 
have the same rights to the use of the canal as the United 
States. Here is another strange fact of great significance that 
should not be forgotten. No foreign nation has ever claimed 
such right under the Hay-Pauncefote treaty. This claim has 
only been made by those who directly or indirectly come within 
the sphere of the transcontinental railroads or the Carnegie 
Peace Foundation. All these claims come from our own people. 
‘These claims are made at home and not abroad. 

The claim of equal rights for all nations is made under the 
provisions of the Hay-Pauncefote treaty. Let us examine this 
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treaty and see upon what foundation this contention rests. It 
is to be noted that those who make the most strenuous claims 
that we are violating that treaty seldom refer to its terms. 

A treaty is a contract between two nations. Nothing more nor 
less. It is subject to ordinary rules of construction of contracts. 
A treaty is made by the contracting parties the same as all 
other contracts, in view of the circumstances that exist at the 
time the contract is made and such conditions as might reason- 
ably be anticipated by the parties at the time the contract is 
made. If the conditions change, then either party has the right 
to refuse to be further bound by such contract. The treaty 
becomes yoidable at the instance of either party. This is the 
law; this is justice. 

Let us apply this rule to the Hay-Pauncefote treaty. That 
treaty was signed in 1901. At that time we believed that we 
would construct that canal on foreign soil, but two years there- 
after Panama rebelled and became a separate nation. The 
United States purchased from Panama the canal strip upon 
which that work is now constructed. This strip became Ameri- 
can territory. There is no dispute upon this question. 

The Supreme Court of the United States in the case of 
Wilson v. Shaw (204 U. S., 33) has decided the sovereignty of 
the United States extends over the Canal Zone just as it 
extends over every other part of the United States. The British . 
Government in its second note of protest in regard to the canal 
admitted our sovereignty. This territory having passed from 
a foreign nation and become American territory since the 
execution of the Hay-Pauncefote treaty, it is too plain for 
argument that conditions haye changed, and that either party 
was at liberty to refuse to be further bound by the treaty. No 
one will argue that either England or the United States at the 
time that treaty was signed could haye reasonably anticipated 
this change. All admit that conditions did change. This being 
true, the United States in all justice was no longer bound by 
the treaty and we were under no obligations whatever to 
regard it, 

The moment Panama became American soil it was no longer 
Subject to treaty regulations. Treaties are negotiated by the 
President and ratified by the Senate. When the Panama Canal 
Zone became domestic territory it passed from the realm of 
treaty regulations to the control of Congress, under the provi- 
sions of section 3 of Article IV of the Constitution of the United 
States, which says: 

The Congress shall have power to dispose of and make the needful 
rules and regulations respecting the territory or other property belong- 
ing to the United States. 

I can not see, in view of these changes, in view of the 
admitted facts by England, the other party to the contract, and 
by all other nations, how it can be maintained that the United 
States is to-day in any way bound by the Hay-Pauncefote 
treaty. 

Suppose England had secured the canal strip instead of the 
United States, will anyone entirely sane pretend that he be- 
lieves that England would have consented to be still bound by 
the Hay-Pauncefote treaty and would have permitted the 
United States to coustruct the canal on English soil and to 
control it and fortify it and make rules and regulations for 
its use? Suppose we had owned the Canal Zone prior to 
making of the Hay-Pauncefote treaty, as we own it to-day, 
would anyone for a moment contend that we would then have 
made the Hay-Pauncefote treaty, or any other treaty, in re- 
gard to our right to construct the canal upon our own territory? 
It would be no more absurd to contend that we would to-day 
enter into a treaty with any other nation of the world to 
construct a canal across any State of the Union. 

If there could be any question in regard to our right to 
abrogate the Hay-Pauncefote treaty after it became our own 
territory, then we have the high authority of Great Britain 
upon this point. Great Britain did precisely this thing in re- 
gard to the Suez Canal. After Egypt became British territory 
Great Britain refused longer to be bound by certain provisions 
of the treaty. It is illuminating that Lord Pauncefote, the joint 
author of the Hay-Pauncefote treaty, should have taken this 
exact position. Jrd Pauncefote, in defending the British 
Government in its refusal to be bound by treaty obligations, 
used this language: 

That Egypt, having become British territory since the construction 
of the canal and the agreement between the powers, Great Britain 
could not be bound by the neutrality provisions adopted, so far as they 
affected Egypt, because it was a ized principle of international 
law that treaties are only operative so long as the basic or fundamental 
conditions upon which thgy are based continue, and that in the event 
of a fundamental change, such as a change of sovereignty of the soil, 


any nation which is a party to such treaty could honorably contend 
that it was inoperative as to her newly acquired territory. 
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ree th gs and unjust construction of the Hay-Pauncefote 


Certainly no other evidence is needed to show, both by com- 
mon justice and by the action of England herself, that the 
United States, after acquiring the Panama Canal Zone, was no 
longer bound by the terms of the Hay-Pauncefote treaty. 

But suppose, for the sake of the argument, that the Hay- 
Pauncefote treaty is still in full force and effect, is it in viola- 
tion of that treaty for the United States to pass American ships 
through the canal without the payment of tolls or on different 
terms from those given to other nations? This entire contro- 
versy is based upon rule 1, article 3, of the Hay-Pauncefote 
treaty, which reads as follows: 


The United States adopts, as the basis of the neutralization of such 
ship canal, the following rules, gerne A as 5 in the con- 
* 


Vessels of war of a 
stores in the canal except a an oon ee ear * “the 
pals le. , with tie tetas sete cat ee 
only such intermission as may result from the . 

If the United States is included in the term “all nations,” 
then we are absolutely prohibited from taking on stores in the 
canal. We are absolutely prohibited from keeping any stores 
there for the use of our naval vessels. We can not stop our 
naval vessels in the canal. Will anyone contend for so danger- 
ous and ridiculous a construction of the Hay-Pauncefote treaty? 

Rule 4 says: 

No belligerent shall embark o ark i | 
e warlike —— es — canal, except in 45 ee 

le dispatch case the t shall be resumed with po 

If the United States is included in the term “ all nations,” 
then we can not keep troops upon the canal; we can make no 
preparations to defend it; we can not disembark troops upon 
the canal. Will anyone contend for such foolish and absurd 
construction of the Hay-Pauncefote treaty? 1 

Rule 5 provides: 

The provision of this articl 
canal, within 3 marine miles 24 either Oak. 88 8 2 — 
. not remain in such waters longer than 24 hours at any 

If the term “all nations” includes the United States, then 
we can not keep our vessels of war within 3 marine miles of 
the canal or in the neighborhood of the canal longer than 24 
hours at any one time. If we shall be at war with any nation, 
we shall not pursue them for 24 hours after they depart from 
the canal. We will be compelled to let any nation pass their 
naval vessels through the canal, even to attack us, and then 
give them 24 hours after they get through the canal before we 
dare pursue them. 

If “all nations” includes the United States, then if we were 
at war with Germany and she desired to attack the Pacific 
coast she could bring her fleet to the entrance of the 
Panama Canal on the Atlantic coast and we would then be 
compelled to let her pass her vessels through the canal on 
exact terms that we would pass our own, although we knew 
she was taking her ships through for the purpose of attacking 
us. And after she passed through the canal, if we had our 
battleship fleet on the coast ready for that purpose, we would 
not dare pursue her vessels for 24 hours thereafter. It does not 
seem to me possible that any sane patriotic American can con- 
tend for a construction of the Hay-Pauncefote treaty so unjust 
and dangerous, so absurd and idiotic; and yet this must be the 
conclusion that you must reach if you contend that the term 
“all nations” used in section 1, article 3, of the treaty includes 
the United States, for if the United States is bound to observe 
one rule in that section she must observe all, 

Again, it is perfectly clear that if the term “all nations” in- 
cludes the United States, and if we can not pass through the 
canal free our vessels of commerce, that we can not pass through 
our vessels of war, for the two are treated exactly the same, the 
provision of the treaty being the canal shall be free and open to 
“vessels of commerce and of war”; so if it is a violation of the 
treaty to pass a commercial ship through the canal, it is a viola- 
tion of the treaty to pass a naval vessel through the canal. 

In the name of the American people who have paid the enor- 
mous sum for the construction of this canal, what have we con- 
structed it for, if we are to accept the contention of the trans- 
continental railroads and Great Britain, that we are bound by. 
the terms of the Hay-Pauncefote treaty, as they construe it? 

2 TERMS OF ENTIRE EQUALITY, 

But, again, let us suppose that the treaty does mean that the 
words “all nations observing these rules” includes the United 
States, and that all nations, including the United States, shall use 
the canal “on terms of entire equality,” does that mean that 
all yessels of all nations, including the United States, shall be 
charged the same tolls? Does charging the same tolls mean that 
the vessels of all nations would then be using the canal “on 
terms of entire equality.” The United States has invested in the 
eanal some $400,000,000. Other nations have invested nothing. 
The United States will pay $27,000,000 per year in the operation 
and the maintenance of the canal, if a reasonable charge upon 
the capital invested is included. Other nations will pay nothing. 
It is estimated that it will cost the United States $17,000,000 
annually more for the maintenance of the canal than she will 
eollect in tolls from other nations and from her own ships. Is 
it fair to the United States to place all these great burdens upon 
her that the other nations of the world do not bear and still 


vention of Constantinople, signed the 28th 1888, for the free 
navigation of the Suez Canal; that is to “y: 

1. The canal shall be free and open to vessels of commerce and 
of war of all nations o these rules, on terms of entire equality, 
citizens or subjects, in respect of the, Benin seg ge vs sanon Kalke 
or otherwise ch conditions and charges of traffic shall be just and 

e. 

Let it be noted that the United States adopts these rules.“ 
Not England and the United States, but the United States 
alone. The United States, the proprietor, the one who has the 
authority to do so, adopts rules for the government of the 
canal. In other words, it says that under certain conditions 
other nations may use the canal which it has built. For the 
United States does not say it will treat all other nations alike, 
but that it will treat all nations alike that observe “ these rules.” 

The language in treaties is given its ordinary meaning. It 
would be absolutely foolish to say that in the ordinary mean- 
ing of the English language that a person owning and con- 
trolling a piece of property and desiring to permit that prop- 
erty to be used by other persons would, in the making of the 
rules prescribing the terms upon which it should be used, say 
that he would treat all persons alike that observe these rules 
and that he would treat himself the same way as he treated 
other people and obligate himself to obey his own rules. 

Suppose a man owned a piece of land and that for the bene- 
fit of the public and himself he construct upon that piece of 
land at great expense a bridge, and that he would then have 
posted at either end of that bridge a sign saying “all persons” 
that will pay $1 may cross this bridge. Does that mean that 
the owner, the man who made the rules, will charge himself 
a dollar each time he crosses his own bridge? How can a man 
pay himself anything? How can the United States pay to 
itself anything for using its own canal? 

Suppose that a man owns a piece of land and he posts a 
notice on that land saying “that all persons crossing this 
land will be prosecuted.” Does the term “all persons” mean 
himself? Does it mean that he will prosecute himself for 
walking across his own property? Is such the ordinary mean- 
ing given to such language? 

But some contend that if the United States, in making the 
treaty, did not intend to include itself in the term “all na- 
tions,” then it should have said that it would treat “all na- 
tions alike that observe these rules except itself.” They 
would have the bridge owner say I will charge every one that 
erosses my own bridge a dollar except myself. They would 
have the landowner say I will prosecute anyone that walks 
upon my own land except myself. This contention is more 
absurd than the first one that the term “all nations” includes 
the owner. Such is not the ordinary use of the English lan- 
guage. 

When the United States made the rules regulating the Pan- 
ama Canal she made them for other nations to observe and 
not for herself. When she said that she would treat all nations 
alike, she meant just what she said—that any other nation that 
would observe the rules that she prescribed would receive equal 
treatment. But she was not making rules to be observed by the 
United States. 

If these words “all nations” include the United States, then 
the United States must observe not only rule 1, but all admit 
that she must also observe the other rules prescribed in sec- 
tion 3. From this conclusion there would be no escape. Let 
us see for a moment where it will lead if we contead that the 
United States is included in the expression all nations observ- 
ing these rules.” Rule 2 says: 


The canal shall never be blockaded, nor shall any right of war be 
exercised nor any act of hostility be committed within it. 


So that if the United States is included in “all nations,” she 
ean not, even in time of war, prevent an enemy from destroying 
the canal tliat she has constructed. She can not commit an act 
of hostility to defend herself or to prevent the destruction of 
the canal itself, that has been built for the benefit not only of 
the United States but all mankind. Will anyone contend for 
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charge her as much as other nations for the use of the canal? 
Would that be putting the United States upon terms of entire 
equality? I submit that it would take a twisted mentality under 
such conditions to contend that the United States was being 
treated by herself in the use of her own canal upon terms of 
entire equality if she carried all these vast burdens and still 
charged herself the same rate of tolls that she charges the 
vessels of other nations. 5 


NEUTRALIZATION OF THE CANAL. 


Again, it will be observed that article 3 and all the rules 
thereunder of the Hay-Pauncefote treaty refer to what shall be 
done in time of war and not in time of peace. The words are, 
“The United States adopts, as the basis of neutralization of 
such ship canal.” “Neutralization” means to keep it neutral, 
to keep it from being used by belligerents in time of war, except 
in accordance with rules and regulations that the United States 
shall prescribe. To say that these rules are adopted as a basis 
of neutralization for nations in time of peace would be a 
contradiction of terms. 

It seems to me that the whole controversy in regard to rule 1 
of article 8 rests upon a false foundation. This rule was made 
to protect the canal in time of war, and has nothing to do with 
the vessels of commerce in time of peace. Article 2 provides 
for the control of the canal in time of peace. It reads: 

It is agreed that the canal may be constructed under the auspices of 
the Government of the United States, * * the said Government 
shall have and enjoy all the rights incident to such construction, as well 
as the exclusive right of providing for the regulation and management 
of the canal. 

It will be observed that the United States has the exclusive 
right of providing for the management and regulation of the 
canal, and in addition “shall have and enjoy all the rights 
incident to such construction.” If to use the canal for the use 
of our own ships is not a “right incident to construction,” then 
what is? From a commercial standpoint the right to use the 
canal for the passage of our own ships is the main purpose. 
Under that provision of the treaty certainly the United States 
has the right to pass her ships through the canal as she sees 
fit. or else the rights “incident to construction” mean nothing. 

I can not understand how anyone can read these two sec- 
tions of the treaty together and still contend that we can not 
pass our ships through the canal free, even if the Hay-Paunce- 
fote treaty is still in full force and effect, without violating any 
provisions of that treaty. 

We made a treaty with Panama on November 18, 1903, and 
in that treaty we gave Panama the right to pass her vessels 
through the canal “at all times without paying charges of any 
kind.” This provision is in express violation of the terms of 
the Hay-Pauncefote treaty, that all nations should be treated 
alike in regard to the canal, but Great Britain did not protest 
against this provision, and no other nation protested. Ervi- 
dently at that time Great Britain and all other nations believed 
that as the ownership of the canal had come to us that we had 
a right to do as we pleased with it. In other words, that the 
Hay-Pauncefote treaty was no longer in force. 

In 1909 we negotiated a treaty, which was signed but not 
ratified, with Colombia. In that treaty in article 2 it was 
agreed that the Republic of Colombia should have the right— 
at all times to conyey through the ship canal now in course of con- 
struction * * troops, materials for war, and ships for war with- 
out the payment of tolls or charges. 

This treaty was negotiated by the Hon. Ermu Roor, then 
Secretary of State. It demonstrates what construction Mr. 
Roor placed upon the treaty when he was charged with the 
great responsibility of this great office and when he represented 
the interest of his country. He believed then, evidently, that 
the United States was not bound by the provisions of the Hay- 
Pauncefote treaty, for the provision quoted is in express viola- 
tion of the terms of that treaty. ‘ 

Mr. Roor at that time recognized that when we acquired the 
Canal Zone and it became American territory that the Hay- 
Pauncefote treaty became at once voldable. At that time he 
believed that the United States had a right to do what she 
pleased with her own canal, constructed on her own soil. How- 
eyer much Mr. Roor may strive, as the mouthpiece of the Car- 
negie Peace Foundation, to discredit his own work when Secre- 
tary of State, the people of this country have more confidence in 
his opinion and his patriotism when he was under the great 
responsibility, when the matter was fresh in his mind, as ex- 
pressed in the solemn treaty with Colombia, than they have as 
expressed in his widely circulated speech upholding the atti- 
tude of the transcontinental railroads and the British con- 
tentions. 

Is it not strange that Mr. Roor thought that we could extend 
to other nations the right to pass their ships through the canal 


free, but could not extend that privilege to our own? The 
American people haye more confidence in the opinion of Mr. 
Root, Secretary of State, than in the opinion of Mr. Roor, 
attorney. 

THE CLAYTON-BULWER TREATY. 

It is contended by some who claim that we are violating our 
treaty obligations that those obligations are contained in section 
8 of the old Clayton-Bulwer treaty, signed July 5, 1850. A 
reading of that old treaty and the Hay-Pauncefote treaty 
shows that such contention is exceedingly technical and uncer- 
tain and has no foundation in fact. There was no reason what- 
ever why we should have referred to the Clayton-Bulwer treaty 
and the Hay-Pauncefote treaty, so far as constructing the canal 
across the Isthmus of Panama is concerned. - In the first place, 
the Clayton-Bulwer treaty does not apply to the Isthmus of 
Panama. 

The main contention in regard to the Hay-Pauncefote treaty, 
taking into consideration the terms of the Clayton-Bulwer treaty, 
is that England yielded some valuable concessions to the United 
States that she had under the Clayton-Bulwer treaty when she 
made with us the Hay-Pauncefote treaty. There is no founda- 
tion whatever for any such contention. All this argument is 
Swept away absolutely by the fact that is generally forgotten 
that in 1846 we made a treaty with Colombia that gave us the 
right to construct a canal across the Isthmus of Panama. All 
this talk about England yielding some yaluable right under 
the Clayton-Bulwer treaty is demonstrated to be mere pre- 
text when you recall that we had the right to construct the 
aes Canal four years before the Clayton-Bulwer treaty was 
made. 

But it is only necessary to read the first section of the Hay- 
Pamncefote treaty to forever dispose of any claim that may be 
made under the Clayton-Bulwer treaty. The first article of 
= „5 treaty says, referring to the Clayton-Bulwer 

reaty : 

The h contractin 8 a - 
sede r of ‘the 181 Abril. 1850. sont 

Those plain words forever settle all claims that England has 
any right under that old treaty, 

COASTWISE TRADE. 

Another question that is much debated is whether or not 
even if the Hay-Pauncefote treaty is in full force and effect, 
Is it violated by the United States passing her ships through 
the canal in the coastwise trade without the payment of tolls? 
This is the exact question involved in the proposed repeal of 
the present law. The claim that to pass our ships through the 
canal free in the coastwise trade would be a violation of the 
treaty is based upon the language already quoted in rule 1 of 
section 3 of the Hay-Pauncefote treaty, when it says: 

The canal shall be free and open to vessels of commerce and of war 
of all nations observing these roles on terms of entire equaiity. 

Our present law says: 

No tolls shall be levied upon vessels engaged in the coastwise trade 
of the United States. 

The present bill in Congress proposes to strike these words 
from the law. 

Our coastwise trade is our domestic trade. Only vessels fly- 
ing the American flag are permitted to engage in it. It is re- 
served entirely for American ships. Does it then violate rule 1 
of the Hay-Pauncefote treaty above quoted, even if we give the 
construction to it contended for by those who favor the repeal 
of the present law? 

In 1815 we made a treaty with England, and that treaty is 
now and has been in force eyer since. That treaty says: 

That no higher or other duties or charges shall be imposed in any of 
the ports of the United States on British vessels than those payable in 
the same ports of the United States, nor in the ports of any of His 
Britannic Majesty's territories in Europe on the vessels of the United 
States than shall be payable in the same ports on British vessels. 

Compare the language of that treaty with the much-discussed ` 
language in rule 1 of the Hay-Pauncefote treaty, which says: 

The canal shall be free and open to vessels of commerce and of war 
of all nations observing these rules on terms of entire equality. 

No one will for a moment contend but what the language of 
the treaty in 1815 is much more specific and emphatic in saying 
that each nation shall treat the vessels of the other the same as 
their own than is the language in the Hay-Pauncefote treaty. 
In the treaty of 1815 it specifically says that no higher or 
other duties shall be charged” American vessels in British 
ports in Europe than are charged to British vessels. 

If we would violate the Hay-Pauncefote treaty by charging 
British vessels more than we charge our own for passing 
through the Panama Canal, then England violated that treaty 
of 1815 every day up until a few years ago when she admitted 
all vessels to engage in her coastwise trade in Europe. For 
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almost a century in spite of that treaty, every time an Amer- 
ican vessel entered a British port it paid “higher and other 
duties and charges” than did a British ship of the same charac- 
ter engaged in the coastwise trade. Yet the treaty plainly and 
specifically says that Great Britain shall not charge American 
yessels any higher duties or charges than she does British ves- 
sels, and still she did it as long as she had a coastwise trade. Yet 
when we propose to do the same thing with British vessels 
passing through the Panama Canal under a treaty where the 
language is not nearly so clear or so strong, her worshipers in 
this country preach and prate about national honor. 

England contends and always has contended that where the 
word “vessels” is used in any treaty, it means “only vessels 
engaged in foreign trade.” She has always contended that the 
coastwise trade is entirely domestic commerce; that it concerns 
only the nation to which it belongs and is not subject to treaty, 
and is never within the purview of treaty obligations. England 
has always contended that any nation had a right to do as it 
pleased with its coastwise trade, and that by so doing it would 
not violate any treaty obligations for the reasons already 
stated. 

In this position that coastwise trade was entirely domestic, 
and that any nation had the right to do with that trade ag it 
pleased, and that it was not covered by treaty stipulations, 
England has always been in exact accord with the United 
States. No other contention was ever made until the attorneys 
for the transcontinental railroads and the Carnegie Peace Foun- 
dation raised it in this Panama Canal controversy in an effort 
to stop American ships that would be competitors with the rail- 
roads from passing free through the canal. Fortunately, the 
exact question that is now attracting so much attention has 
been directly and specifically decided by the highest legal au- 
thority of the world, the Supreme Court of the United States. 
The State of Texas imposed “higher and other duties or 
charges” on foreign vessels entering her ports than she did on 
American vessels engaged in the coastwise trade. A British 
vessel owner thought that such treatment was in violation of 
the language of the treaty of 1815, above quoted, and brought 
suit. The case went to the Supreme Court, and the exact point 
is decided in the case of Olsen v. Smith (195 U. S., 332). The 
court held that although the treaty said that “no higher or 
other duties or charges shall be imposed in any of the ports of 
the United States on British vessels than those payable in the 
same ports of the United States,” that Texas did not violate 
that treaty by imposing duties and charges upon foreign vessels 
for entering her ports and by permitting American vessels in 
the coastwise trade to enter her port free from all charges. 
This is the exact question now in controversy. Judge White, 
now Chief Justice of the Supreme Court, and one of the greatest 
lawyers that this Nation ever produced, wrote the opinion. He 
disposed of the contention of those who are now making so 
much disturbance about violating our treaty rights and have so 
much to say about “national honor” in a single sentence in 
that decision. He says: 


trade. 


Thus, England and the United States, the parties to the Hay- 
Pauncefote treaty, have both decided, and daily follow that 
decision, that every nation can impose upon foreign ships such 
charges or duties as it may see fit, for the use of its ports, 
rivers, or canals, or any other waters, and grant that same 
. privilege free to their coastwise vessels without in any way 
infringing treaty rights, no matter what the treaties may pro- 
vide about equal treatment for the vessels of other nations, 
because “vessels” in a treaty does not include vessels in the 
coastwise trade. The reasons given by Judge White for such 
construction are unanswerable. It does not take a lawyer to 
understand them. He states that coastwise trade, being re- 
served entirely for American vessels, and foreign vessels not 
being permitted to engage in it under any circumstances, it is 
impossible for there to be a discrimination against a foreign 


This is the law, this is justice, and this is plain common sense, 
and all the arguments of learned corporation lawyers made to 
mislead and confuse and all the high-browed criticism of that 
class ever ready to denounce the attitude of their own country 
in any contest with foreign nations, under the impression that 
such action shows great intellectual superiority, can not pre- 
vail against it. 

Secretary Hay and Lord Pauncefote were both familiar 
with the language of the treaty of 1815 and the construction 
that both countries placed upon it. This treaty was before 


them when they were drawing the Hay-Pauncefote treaty; 
they knew the construction given it by both countries, and if 
{t had been intended that the Hay-Pauncefote treaty should 
apply to American vessels in the coastwise trade they would 
have specifically so provided. No other construction of their 
actions under the circumstances is possible, 

And finally let it be emphasized over and over again that 
England does not now and never has contended that to pass 
our ships in the coastwise trade through the canal free would 
be in yiolation of the Hay-Pauncefote treaty. There is wide 
misapprehension upon this point. The general impression 
seems to be that England is making a great protest in regard 
to this law giving that right to our coastwise ships on the 
ground that it violates our treaty. This is not so. England 
is not making any such contention. This protest is made only 
by British worshipers in this country and not by England 
herself. It may be strange, but it is true, that while some in 
this country are shouting that we are discredited, that we are 
violating national honor and our solemn treaty obligations with 
England if we do not repeal the present law, yet England, 
the party to the contract, the nation that is supposed to be 
outraged and wronged, makes no such claim. She could not 
honestly and consistently do so in view of her own practice for 
a century, and she does not do so, She leaves that high moral 
duty to her friends and defenders in this country. 

Not only has England, nor any other nation, never claimed 
that it is a violation of the Hay-Pauncefote treaty for the 
United States to pass her coastwise ships through the canal 
free, but England has expressly admitted that under the terms 
of the treaty and under the construction that England herself 
places upon that treaty we have that right. The British Gov- | 
ernment admitted that right in the most formal and solemn 
manner when, in the second note to our State Department in 
regard to this controversy, it was stated: 


If the trade should be so ag sg as to make it certain that only 


bona fi reserved for United States vessels 


de coastwise traffic, w. 
85 Da benefited by this exemption, it may be that no objection could 


So all this protest and noise, all this sound and fury about 
treaty obligations, about national honor, about national humilia- 
tion, comes to this, that England, the party to the contract, the 
quickest and most persistent nation in all the world to demand 
every right—technical, real, or imaginary—admits that we have 
a right to do exactly what we have done. England admits 
this right and admits it without protest. 

For almost two years the law giving us this right has been 
upon the statute books, and England and every other nation of 
the world has accepted this law and recognized our right to do 
what we have done. Nowhere in all the world is this right dis- 
puted, except in this country by so-called Americans. Is it 
the patriotic duty of American citizens, and especially of Ameri- 
can public officers, to ery out that we are violating our treaty, 
rights, that we are violating national honor, that we are play- 
ing a dishonorable part, when no other nation of the earth is 
making any such claim? Is such action on the part of some of 
the public men in this country most truthfully described by the 
term “patriotic” or by the term “treasonable”? It seems 
almost incomprehensible that any public official could be so 
misled by the influence of the transcontinental railroads and the 
Carnegie Peace Foundation Society as to take such attitude. 

SUMMARY IN RELATION TO THE TREATY. 

To sum up, the Hay-Pauncefote treaty is not violated by, 
passing our vessels through the Panama Canal without the 
payment of tolls, for the following reasons: 

First. Because since the execution of that treaty conditions 
have changed, and such change released the United States from 
all obligations under that treaty. 

Second. The Panama Canal is built on American territory, 
and under the Constitution Congress has the power to deal with 
it as it wishes, the same as that of other domestic territory, 
and such territory is not covered by treaty stipulations. 

Third. Even if it is admitted that the Hay-Pauncefote treaty, 
is in full force and effect, the term “all nations,” used in rule 1 
of article 8, means only “all foreign nations,” and does not in- 
clude the United States, the owner that makes the rules. 

Fourth. Even if the construction placed by those in favor of 
repeal upon the Hay-Pauncefote treaty is admitted, under the | 
practice followed by both England and the United States for a 
hundred years the treaty does not include coastwise trade, and 
does not, therefore, interfere in any way with the United 
States passing ships in the coastwise trade through the canal 
free. 


Fifth. Article 3, and all the rules thereunder, of the Hay- 
Pauncefote treaty applies only in time of war and not in time 
of peace. 
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Sixth. The United States Supreme Court has specifically de- 
cided the question in controversy and has held that for the 
United States to pass her vessels engaged in the coastwise trade 
through the canal would not violate the Hay-Pauneefote treaty, 
eyen if it is in full force and effect and given the construction 
that those in favor of repeal place upon it. 

Seventh. England, the other party to the Hay-Pauncefote 
treaty, specifically admits that under that treaty the United 
States has the right to pass her vessels in the coastwise trade 
through the canal free. 

Eighth. Neither England nor any other nation has protested, 
or is protesting against the present law upon the statute books 
giving the United States the right to pass vessels in the coast- 
wise trade through the canal without the payment of tolls. 

After a study of the treaty and the law and the facts and cir- 
cumstances, and the right and justice of the case, and the ad- 
mission of England and the other nations of the world, it seems 
almost incredible that anyone should seriously contend that the 
United States has not the right to pass through her own canal 
her own ships engaged in her own domestie trade upon any 
terms that she might see fit. Such contention is made to-day 
only by those who are within the sacred zone of the infiuence of 
the transcontinental railroads, or breathe the holy atmosphere 
of the Carnegie Peace Foundation. May He who directs the 
destiny of all save our country from the pure and patriotic 
guidance of such unselfish, self-appointed, “holier than thou” 
guardians of our Nation’s honor and our Nation's welfare. 


ARBITRATION, 


The question, of course, is naturally asked why should not 
this difference in relation to the Hay-Pauncefote treaty be- 
tween the United States and Great Britain be submitted to arbi- 
tration. 

I am opposed to arbitration, because, in the first place, we 
would be compelled to submit our claims te a prejudiced 
court. The jury would be packed against us. It would be to 
the interest of every other maritime nation of the world to 
decide against our contention. Under such circumstances we 
could not expect justice in submitting to arbitration. 

Again, I am opposed to arbitration because the control of 
the Panama Canal is a domestic question. We can not submit 
to arbitration questions concerning our internal affairs without 
renouncing the right of sovereignty. When we submit to arbi- 
tration domestic questions we cease to be a Nation. 

Our arbitration treaty with Great Britain contains this 
language: 

Provided, nevertheless, That they do not affect the vital Interests, the 
independence, or the honor of the two contracting States, and do not 
concern the interests of third parties. 

I think this question does vitally affect the independence and 
the honor of the United States, and for this reason we should 
not arbitrate. 

But however we may disagree about other matters, certainly 
there can be no contention that we could not submit this ques- 
tion to arbitration under the provision above quoted, which 
says that this can not be done when the interest of the third 
party is concerned. Panama is even more vitally interested in 
this question than the United States. Under our arbitration 
treaty we could not with honor arbitrate this question without 
we first obtained the consent of Panama. Can we afford to dis- 
regard the vital rights of Panama because it is a weak and 
small nation at the request of England, whose interests at 
most are not vitally affected, because she is a great and power- 
ful nation? Certainly those who have had so much to say 
about maintaining national honor can not consistently advocate 
arbitration unless that request comes from Panama as well as 
from Great Britain. 

SUBSIDY. 


Many of those who are opposed to the present law in relation 

o the Panama Canal tolls finding that they can not hide be- 
“hi d the treaty seek other reasons for their opposition to their 
country’s interests and for breaking their platform promises and 
their pledges to the people. They have discovered in this ex- 
tremity that to grant free passage to our coastwise vessels 
through the canal is a subsidy paid to coastwise vessels. Those 
who make this argument are either insincere or muddy-minded. 
_Reason demonstrates absolutely the fallacy of their contention. 
It will not benefit ships in the coastwise trade to have free 
tolls, or injure them to pay tolls. Our coastwise trade is a 
monopoly reserved exclusively for American ships. Each ship 
in that trade will bear exactly the same burden of each of its 
competitors; therefore they will all be upon an equality. No 
vessel will be under any disadvantage. This being true, all 
vessels being on an equality, they will simply pass the burden on 
to the shipper and the shipper will pay the tolls, and in return 


the shipper will pass this burden to the consumer. To illts- 
trate: Suppose that two companies owned all the vehicles that 
did all of the transfer work in a city and no other competitor 
would be permitted under any circumstances to enter this field, 
and that city imposes a license of so much for each vehicle 
operated by each of these companies, and each company had 
the undisputed right to fix the rate that they charge. Will any- 
one argue that the payment of this license is a burden upon 
the companies having the monopoly and that these companies 
will not consider the license they will be compelled to pay in 
fixing their rates? If coastwise vessels pay a toll and being 
entirely safe from outside competition, is anyone so simple as 
to think that they will not take this into consideration in fixing 
freight rates? 

If the present law is repealed, then a 5,000-ton ship passing 
from coast to coast will pay about $6,000 tolls for going through 
the canal. Suppose that a lumberman on Puget Sound wishes 
to charter a ship of that character to carry a cargo of lumber 
to New York. Does anyone believe that the owner of such 
yessel will not consider that toll that he must pay of $6,000 
in fixing the rate of charter that he will charge the Puget 
Sound lumberman? If any such there be, then the only fitting 
place for him is in the asylum for the feeble-minded. Of all 
the insincere, ridiculous, and cowardly exeuses for doing an un- 
justifiable and unpatriotic thing, this cry saying “free tolls 
is a subsidy” for the benefit of the yessels in the coastwise 
trade has never been surpassed. I know that coastwise ship- 
owners do not care whether a toll is charged or not, so far as 
their business is concerned. I know it by being for many years 
in close acquaintance with this great industry. I know it be- 
cause I know that the men in that industry possess at least ordi- 
nary intelligence. To say that the shipowner, if he pays the 
tolls, will not include it in his freight charges is to discount 
human selfishness and insult childish credulity. 

THE RAILROADS AGAIN, 


There are many strange things about this subsidy ery, and 
one of the most strange and sinister is the earnestness with 
which it is promulgated by the transcontinental railroads. 
Neyer before has such protest come from that source. If this is 
a subsidy, then the more than $40,000,000 that we pay annually 
to improve our rivers and harbors is a subsidy. We haye paid 
to improve the Mississippi River and its tributaries more than 
pte have to build the Panama Canal. This vast sum is a sub- 

y. 

Let it be remembered that no American ship in the coastwise 
trade pays one cent to use any American harbor or river or 
canal or other waterway, although we pay millions of subsidy 
annually to improve them. We have 12 canals in this country, 
exclusive of the Panama Canal. We pay more than $2,000,000 
annually for their maintenance and operation, and not one penny 
of tolls is paid by any ship under the American flag in the coast- 
wise trade for using them. Certainly if a free canal at Panama 
constitutes a subsidy, then these other free canals constitute a 
subsidy. The 12 other canals are the same in all respects as the 
Panama Canal, 

The Government has paid millions of dollars to construet the 
great Soo Canal, and they are paying millions of dollars annu- 
ally to maintain it and to operate its great locks. Throngh it 
passes the greatest commerce in all the world. This commerce 
is borne almost entirely by ships that belong to the Steel Trust 
and to the railroads and other gigantic monopolies. These ves- 
sels pay nothing, and no one of the “subsidy” opposers now 
making such vigorous protests in regard to subsidy at the Pan- 
ama Canal is opposing the subsidy paid to these vessels. Why 
is it that they are so much opposed to subsidy at the Panama 
Canal and are in favor of it at the Soo Canal? Why should 
not the vessels belonging to the railroads, the trusts, and com- 
bines that pass through the Soo Canal pay a sufficient toll to 
meet the expense of the maintenance of that canal and the oper- 
ation of its locks? e 

We have paid more than $800,000,000 in improving our rivers 
and harbors, and every American ship in the coastwise trade 
uses them without paying one penny. Why should an excep- 
tion alone be made in reference to the canal at Panama? Where 
is the difference? 

Let me again point out that no subsidy-denouncing, monopoly- 
hating, railroad-loving patriot that has shouted and foamed 
about the subsidy at Panama has dared to even introduce a bill 
to stop this gigantic subsidy that is paid to all the other water- 
ways of the Nation. Why this oversight on the part of these 
zealous guardians of the Nation’s honor and the Nation’s Treas- 
ury? Is it to be found in the fact that practically all of the sub- 
sidy that is paid on all the other waterways of the Nation go to 
railroad-owned vessels? The railroads of this country own or 
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control practically all the vessels now engaged in the coastwise 
trade that now have the free use of our canals, our rivers, and 
our harbors. These vessels have for years received without pro- 
test what the enemies of the present law are pleased to call a 
“ subsidy.” 

The subsidy—if it is a subsidy—that will go to the ships 
that will pass through the Panama Canal under the present 
law will go to independent vessels, vessels that are competi- 
tors of the railroads. Is here to be found the real expla- 
nation of this sudden protest against the subsidy at Panama 
while favoring all the other subsidy that is paid? If not, it 
is at least due that these new-found and noisy enemies of sub- 
sidy explain their position. 

I repeat that for years we have been paying without protest 
millions of dollars of subsidy for the benefit of railroad owned 
and controlled vessels without objection from the same gen- 
tlemen who are now crying out and making such patriotic pro- 
tests the moment we propose to pay the same kind of a subsidy 
in the same way to the independent steamship lines that will 
become competitors of the transcontinental railroads and the 
ships owned by the railroads. 

Is a subsidy to be condemned when paid to independent 
steamship lines and commended when paid to railroad-owned 
lines? Are we to have free tolls on all the waterways of the 
country where it will benefit the railroads, and not on those 
waterways where it will benefit independent companies? 

At every point and at every turn in regard to the Panama 
Canal you meet the railroad influence. Who is it to-day that 
is crying subsidy? The attorneys of the transcontinental rail- 
roads, the very men that have all their lives favored and fought 
for special interests. Who else? The friends and champions 
of the Canadian Pacific Railroad. Who else? Those who are 
interested in the British owned and controlled Tehuantepec 
Railroad in Mexico. Who else? All those who have been 
flattered and influenced by the Carnegie Peace Foundation. 
Who else? All those who think it shows intellectual superior- 
ity to take sides against the United States in any controversy 
with Great Britain. Who else? Democratic officeholders who 
in fear and humiliation are looking for some excuse to give to 
the people for repudiating their platform and breaking their 
promises. These, and these only, are to-day shouting “ subsidy.” 

DEMOCRATIC PLATFORM, 


Does the exemption from tolls of ships in the coastwise trade 
passing through the canal constitute a subsidy? The Demo- 
cratic platform says: 

We believe in fostering, by constitutional lation of commerce, 

growth of a merchant marine which shall develop and strengthen 
the commercial ties which bind us to our sister Republics of the south, 
but without imposing additional burdens upon the people and without 
bounties or subsidies from the Public Treasury. 

We favor the exemption from toll of American ships engaged in 
coastwise trade passing through the canal. 

Clearly, the intention of the language quoted from the Demo- 
cratic platform was to give the impression that the exemption 
of the tolls was not a subsidy, for it declares against a subsidy 
and for the exemption of the tolls. If, then, the exemption of 
the tolls is a subsidy, the Democratic platform is both dishonest 
and hypocritical and purposely drawn to deceive the American 
people. If the Democratic Party believed that the exemption 
was a subsidy, then in its platform it deliberately sought to 
secure votes under false pretenses. If free tolls is a subsidy, 
then the Democratic Party stands before the world discredited 
and convicted of dishonesty and fraud. 

Of all the weak, maudlin, discreditable explanations ever yet 
given for repudiating the Democratic platform, the weakest and 
most discreditable is the one put forth by some of those high in 
Democratic authority that the first part of the platform having 
declared against “subsidy,” that part declaring for “free 
tolls” must be disregarded. That plank in the platform means 
either that the Democratic Party did not regard the exemption 
as a subsidy or that it was trying to deceive the people and to 
make them think it was not a subsidy in order to get the votes 
of both those who oppose the subsidy and those who favor a 
subsidy. Democrats who say that free tolls is a subsidy are 
trying to prove their virtue now by showing their duplicity and 
dishonesty at Baltimore. 

DEMOCRATS AND SUBSIDY, 


What is there in the record of the Democratic Party that 
shows its sincerity when they denounce subsidy? We pay mil- 
lions of subsidy annually to help special interests and no Demo- 
erat opposes it. The Agricultural bill is a striking illustration. 
Here we pay millions of dollars of subsidy, and this subsidy 
always receives the enthusiastic support of the Democratic 
Party. We pay a subsidy of $63,000,000 a year directly to the 
magazines and other publications in this country. This is paid 


to a special interest. This is a gift from the Public Treasury 
to a special interest to make it profitable. In return for this 
enormous subsidy the Government receives nothing. No public 
service is even attempted to be performed in return for these 
millions paid to a special interest. A Republican President 
called the attention of the country to this immense subsidy and 
urged that it be no longer paid. The Democratic Party unani- 
mously favored the paying of this subsidy then, and they favor 
it now. No word has come from a Democratic President de- 
nouncing this subsidy, although he denounces one, small and 
insignificant by comparison, that his platform specifically 
favored, and that he favored when he was a candidate, that 
is to be paid to the competitors of the transcontinental railroads 
to reduce the freight rates throughout the country. 

The Democratic Party favors all the great subsidies that are 
paid to improve our rivers and harbors. The Democratic Party 
favors a subsidy to destroy the cotton-boll weevil. It favors 
a subsidy to kill the cattle tick. The Democratic Party favors 
any subsidy where all or a substantial part of it can be used in 
the South, and always has. 5 

The Democratic Party favors paying millions of dollars sub- 
sidy to any and every industry, except to certain ships that are 
competitors of the. railroads. It favors paying a subsidy to 
every coastwise vessel in the United States that is owned or 
controlled by a railroad. Why does the Democratic Party op- 
pose this one subsidy paid to the independent shipping com- 
petitor of the railroads and favor all the others? For two rea- 
sons: First, because the railroads oppose this subsidy, there- 
fore the Democratic Party opposes it; and, second, because no 
part of this subsidy can be directly expended in any Demo- 
cratic congressional district. 

I speak according to the record when I say that, with all the 
denunciation of subsidy by various Members of Congress of all 
parties in the last decade, never has any Member of Congress 
in either the House or the Senate—Democrat, Republican, or 
Bull Moose—ever opposed any subsidy that was to be expended 
in his own district. As defined by the votes and voice of every 
Member of Congress—Senator or Representative—a subsidy is 
“a wise and necessary expenditure of public money if I get it, 
and it is a graft paid to a special interest if you get it.” 

THE DEMOCRATIC SHIP SUBSIDY, 

Is the Democratic Party sincere when it cries out against 
subsidy? The Underwood tariff law, recently written upon the 
statute books, contains a subsidy for ships. This is the most 
indefensible subsidy ever written on the statute books of a 
civilized nation. This subsidy will not cause a single American 
ship to be built. It will not cause a single American ship to 
make an additional voyage. This Democratic subsidy, passed 
by a Democratic Congress, approved by a Democratic President, 
actually pays more to a slow, antiquated tramp vessel for 
bringing a single case of champagne from Europe than it pays 
to a modern steamer to bring a cargo of rubber and coffee, worth 
millions of dollars, from South America. This Democratic sub- 
sidy law actually pays more to an old tramp vessel for bringing 
a single bottle of cheap perfume from Europe to this country 
than it pays to one of the mighty steamers on the Pacific to 
bring a cargo of 20,000 tons of tea and meat from the other 
side of the world to our shores. And yet in the face of this 
most discreditable of all subsidies the President and other 
Democratic leaders, seeking some way to cover up their platform 
repudiation, their betrayal of the people, their cowardly sur- 
render to British influence and the transcontinental railroads, 
piously shudder at a subsidy fo be given to the independent 
steamship lines of the country, the only competitors of the trans- 
continental railways that would pass through the Panama Canal. 
Never before in the history of American politics has there been 
so much sniveling hypocricy in high places as there is in the 
Democratic Party to-day. 

WHO GETS THE TOLLS? 

It is known by all men that the railroads did everything with- 
in their power to prevent the construction of the Panama 
Canal. They are doing everything within their power now to 
restrict its use as far as possible. They never work against 
their own interests. 

If a ship in the coastwise trade pays tolls, it simply adds 
that much to the freight charges, and the consumer and the 
purchaser—the American people—pay it. But, say some of the 
so-called experts, the tolls will be so low that they will be no 
burden on commerce, and the shipowner alone will bear it. If 
that be true, then a tax is no burden. If $1.25 per ton is not a 
burden on commerce, will $2.50 per ton be? At just what point 
will the shipowner begin to place the burden on the consumer? 
Certainly it is axiomatic that all tolls are a burden on com- 
merce. If not, then all the vessels upon all our waters and all 
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the railroads that span our country should pay tolis, for they 
alone would bear the burden. If this is true, then the vast 
problem of taxation is foreyer solved. Such economical non- 
gense does not deserve serious consideration. The experience 
of mankind demonstrates that every tax is a burden and every 
toll is a tax. The tax at the canal could be increased until it 
would as completely close the canal as if the giant locks were 
torn from their firm foundation. 

But are the present charges so small as to constitute but 
little burden upon our domestic commerce? The toll charges on 
a thousand feet of lumber carried from Seattle to New York, 
if the present law is repealed, will be $1.50 per thousand. One 
dollar and fifty cents per thousand would be a large profit for 
the manufacturer of the lumber. 

But the greatest economical fact is not the $1.50 per thou- 
sand paid upon the lumber that is carried through the canal, 
but this: A $1.50 will be added to every thousand feet that is 
carried by the railroads from Seattle to New York. ‘The 
Panama Canal tolls will not only be added to the freight 
carried through the canal, but it will be added to every ton of 
freight that is carried by the railroads to competitive points. 
It was to escape this mighty tribute to the railroads that the 
demand for free tolls for American ships in the coastwise trade 
was made by the American people. Probably ten times as much 
freight will be carried to competitive points by the railroads as 
will be carried by coastwise vessels passing through the canal. 
Therefore every dollar that we would compel the-ships to pay 
into the National Treasury under the delusion of helping to 
pay the expense of the canal we would compel the people to 
pay $10 into the treasury of the transcontinental railroads. 

By the imposition of tolls on American coastwise trade we 
enable the railroads to add $60 per car for every carload of lum- 
ber or canned salmon or wheat or other freight that is carried 
from the Pacific to Atlantic markets. Is that an insignificant 
burden? By repealing the present canal-tolls law we will 
enable the railroads to charge $60 additional for every carload 
of steel or dry goods or furniture or other freight that they 
carry from the Atlantic to the Pacific coast. Is that a tax so 
small as to constitute no burden? It is this great increase of 
freight rates by the railroads that the imposition of the tolls 
will permit that is the most important commercial factor in 
this great question. By imposing tolls we pay a subsidy to the 
railroads ten times as great as the tolls themselves, and place 
an unjust burden upon all our citizens for the benefit of the 
railroads. Here you have the real reason. why the railroads 
are opposed to a free canal for American ships. 

It is not the treaty nor the national honor nor the desire for 
peace that has worked up the repeal sentiment in this country. 
It is the railroads. No protest was heard from any quarter 
against the proposal to pass our coastwise vessels through the 
Panama Canal free until we also included a provision that 
would prohibit railroad-owned vessels from passing through 
the canal. 

The railroads own or control practically all of the vessels in 
the coastwise trade. As long as they were permitted to pass 
these vessels through the canal they were satisfied, They 
would simply still be doing what they had always done, be 
competing with themselves, as President Wilson said in his 
famous speech when a candidate approving free tolls for Ameri- 
can ships. Of course, to this happy condition the railroads 
have no objection, but the moment the provision against rail- 
road-owned ships went into the law trouble began. The Cana- 
dian Pacific Railway was hit by this provision. Immediately a 
delegation from Canada went to England to protest, and then 
for the first time, after 10 years of silent acquiescence on her 
part, England began talking about the violation of the Hay- 
Pauncefote treaty. : 

There never has been any real competition in this country be- 
tween the water and rail transportation. The people believed 


that this “consummation so devoutly to be wished,” for which | 


they had worked so long and paid so much, would be a reality 

with the completion of the Panama Canal, But again they are 

to be betrayed. Again their hopes are shattered. Again the 

railroads have triumphed. You may look at the canal question 

from any angle, upon any phase of it, and always and ever it 

presents the same question, the railroads versus the people. 
DEMOCRATIC PROMISES. 


Never before in all the history of American politics is there 
to be found such brazen betrayal of party promises and party 
pledges as is now shown by the Democratic Party in regard to 
the Panama Canal tolls question. The Democratic platform at 
Baltimore says: 


We favor the exemption from toll of American ships engaged in coast- 
wise trade passing through the canal. ait 


determine whether they are 


There can be no mistake about that language. The only way 
to escape from it is to shamelessly repudiate it, as the Demo- 
crats have done. The President, when he was a candidate 
seeking votes, said of that plank in the platform, when speak- 
ing on August 16, 1912: 


Now, there is another matter. You know, we are digging a tremen- 
dous ditch across the Isthmus of Panama. It is predicted by the 
engineers in charge of that colossal enterprise that we shall be able 
to open it to the ships of the world by the year 1915. What interest 
have you in opening it to the ships of the world? 

One of the great objects in cutting that great ditch across the Isthmus 
of Panama is to allow farmers who are near the Atlantic to ship to 
the Pacific by way of the Atlantic ports; to allow all the farmers on what 
I may, standing here, call this part of the continent to find an outlet 
at ports of the Gulf or the ports of the Atlantic seaboard and then 
have coastwise steamers carry their products down around through 
the canal and up the Pacific coast or down the coast of South America. 

Now, at present there are no ships to do that, and one of the bills 
pending panad, I believe, yesterday by the Senate as it had passed 

 House—provides for free toll for American ships through that 
canal, and prohibits any ship from passing through which is owned by 
any American railroad company: You see the object of that, don’t you? 
{Applause.] We don't want the railroads to compete with themest 5 
because we understand that kind of competition. We want water car- 
riage to compete with land carriage, so as to be perfectly sure that you 
= song poll i better rates around the canal than you would across 

e continen 


The President could see the sinister railroad influence then, 
when he was a candidate; why can he not see it now? When 
he exclaimed, “ You see the object of that, don’t you,” it was 
received with applause. Evidently the audience to which he 
was speaking saw what the candidate for President then saw, 
that the object of giving American ships the right to pass 
through the Panama Canal without the payment of tolls was 
to get competition between these ships and the transcontinental 


railroads in order to reduce freight rates. You will notice that - i 


he said that what we desired was— 

To be perfectly sure that you are going to get better rates around 
the canal than you would across the continent. 

He did not then denounce that plank in the platform as a 
subsidy when he was seeking the votes of the people. He 
understood it perfectly then. What has come over the “ spirit 
of his dreams”? Why does he denounce as a subsidy now 
what he commended then? In that same speech the President 
used the following language: 

Our platform is not molasses to catch flies. It means business. 
means what it sa: It is the utterance of earnest and honest men, 
who intend to do business along those lines, and who are not waiting 
to see whether they can catch votes with these promises before they 

golng to act upon them or not. 

They know the American people are now taking notice in a way in 
which they never took notice before, and gentlemen who talk one way 
and vote another are going to be retired to very quiet and private retreat. 

If the plank in regard to free tolls in the Democratic plat- 
form was not used as “molasses to catch flies,” what was it 
used for? If it was made to be kept, why has it been so 
quickly repudiated? 

Suppose Candidate Wilson on that August day had taken the 
position he now takes, squarely repudiating his platform and 
his promises to the American people, would his utterances have 
been received with applause? Would he have eyer been called 
President Wilson? One thing is certain, the chances were so 
great in taking the attitude that he now takes when he was a 
candidate that he did not dare to do it. 

In the closing sentence the President warned those who did 
not keep their platform promises that the people would retire 
them to private life. 

Mr. Bryan, not to be outdone by the candidate for President 
in denouncing those who do not keep faith with the American 
people by holding fast to platform promises, declared that “a 
man who violates the party platform is a criminal worse than 
the man who embezzles money.” 

Both these great Democrats and every Democrat in America 
subscribed to the final plank in the Democratic platform, which 
says: 

Our 


It 


ffi 
coopera- 
intaining 

The Democratic Party has broken that promise. They have 
brazenly and openly repudiated that platform in their desire to 
do the bidding of the transcontinental railroads and to purchase 
the friendship of England. Yet, in the face of this perfidy and 
repudiation, they still claim to be serving the American people 
and still ask the confidence and support of the American people. 
No wonder that courageous and patriotic Democrats prefer hon- 
orable political death to such unspeakable degradation. 

; MAY MEAN WAR. 

No nation ever added permanently to the peace of the world 
by cowardly and unjust surrender. The present law will create 
a feeling between the United States and Great Britain that will 
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grow more intense as the days go by. Every British vessel that 
goes through the canal will increase that irritation. Every 
time an American ship is required to stop and pay tolls it will 
add to the dissension. Every day that goes by the American 
people will become more impatient and resentful of this great 
wrong perpetrated upon them. 

The present law will not be the end of the trouble; that 
will be just the beginning of the fight. The American people 
do not believe that the British demands are fair or just or 
entirely honest, and they are not going to surrender to them. 
Just as certain as the tides continue to ebb and flow, if Con- 
gress persists in conceding to British demands, just that cer- 
tain is it going to lead to trouble. Let no one be misled in 
this matter. The American people own the canal; they have 
paid for it; they are responsible for it; and they are going to 
control it. The passage of this bill will delay, but it will not 
defeat, that purpose. The American people, if the present Jaw 
is repealed, will demand an absolute abrogation of the Hay- 
Pauncefote treaty. It may lead to dissension and dispute and 
to serious consequence, but this will not turn the people from 
their purpose. Those who are to-day pleading the cause o 
Great Britain are not pleading for peace, but for war. : 

THE PRESIDENT'S ATTITUDE. 

On the 5th of last March the President appeared before the 
Houses of Congress in joint session and pleaded for the re- 
peal of the present law giving American ships in the coastwise 
trade the right to pass through the canal without the payment 
of tolls. That message consisted of just 18 sentences, In the 
last three and most important ones he said: 


We ought to reverse our action without raising the question whether 
we were fight or wrong, and so once more deserve our reputation for 
3 a for the redemption of every obligation without, quibble 
ri ask this of you in support of the fore policy of the administra- 
tion. I shall not know how to deal with other matters of even greater 
delicacy and nearer consequence if you do not grant it to me in 
ungrudging measure. 

That is the most remarkable statement that was ever made 
by a President of the United States in a public document. 
It is remarkable in its declaration that we should do his 
will without raising the question whether we were “right or 
wrong.” It is remarkable for the confession, “I do not know 
how to deal with other matters of even greater delicacy and 
nearer consequence if you do not grant it to me in ungrudg- 
ing measure.” Congress was astonished and perplexed as these 
words came from the President. No explanation whatever was 
given of these “other matters of even greater delicacy and 
nearer consequence.” No explanation of the facts were made. 
What these conditions were no one knew then and no one knows 
to-day. 

Conceded that the President is a great man and his judgment 
has great weight, how much greater is he now than he was a 
little more than a year ago, when every Senator in his party 
upon roll call in the Senate that voted upon the proposition voted 
against the present attitude of the President? Who would have 
said a little more than a year ago that the judgment of Woodrow 
Wilson should outweigh that not only of any one man but of 
all men combined, and that that judgment should be accepted 
without question and regardless of whether we were acting 
“right or wrong”? A little over a year ago the judgment of 
Woodrow Wilson, the candidate, was squarely opposed to the 
judgment of President Wilson now. 

Several months have gone by and none of the direful things 
predicted by him has happened. The people generally and 
Congress believed that there was some vigorous and threatening 
protest against this law being made by some foreign nation, 
and that the President coyld not, for policy’s sake, give this in- 
formation to the public. This is now demonstrated to be abso- 
lutely wrong. No other nation has made any objection to the 
law that he thought was vital to his foreign policy. Upon this fact 
there can be no question. Senator STONE is a Democrat and is 
chairman of the Committee on Foreign Affairs in the Senate. 
He is standing with the President upon this question. Yet, 
when speaking upon the floor of the Senate on May 5 last, 
Senator STONE said: 

No foreign Government is now asking us to repeal this law; no for- 
eign Government has filed or presented any protest since its enactment. 

No language could be plainer or more emphatic. No protests 
or objections have come from any foreign nation. 

From whence came the influence that caused the President 
to so suddenly and emphatically reyerse his attitude and yet 
refuse to give any reason for his actions? We do not know, 
but we do know that it must haye come not from abroad but 
from home. 

Was it the subtle influence of the great transcontinental rail- 
ways that has eaused the President to believe that international 
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trouble lay ahead if we did not yield our position and permit 
the main benefits of the canal to go to other nations? We do 
not know. 

Was it that the President was embarrassed by the brutal 
murder of Benton by the administration’s pet assassin, the 
bloody-handed Villa, and wished to placate England? We do 
not know. 

Was it that the President had seen an unfriendly shadow on 
the Pacific and in fear and dread was seeking tu purchase Brit- 
ish friendship? We do not know. $ 

Was it to secure the infiuence of Great Britain in upholding 
our blundering Mexican policy? We do not know. 

Was it that certain prominent men of that class of superior 
individuals, the “intellectually unintelligent,” had persuaded 
the President that by rising above all selfish interests of his 
own country and taking this altruistic stand for all mankind 
that he would stand among the immortals? We do not know. 

The President has insisted, and still insists, that his word be 
taken without explanation or question. He insists that his 
judgment shall stand unchallenged against the great majority 
of all the public men of all parties. 

It may be said that the President could not perhaps well 
make public the real facts in a matter of this character. This 
may be true, but he could have communicated with the Senate 
and the House in executive session. If he were afraid of that 
procedure, he could have called into conference some of the 
leading men of both parties, and a word from them would have 
been accepted as justifying his course. If still fearful that he 
could not trust those of opposite political faith, he could have 
called in a few of the leading men of his own party, but even 
this he did not do. He trusted no man. He took no man into 
his confidence. Speaker CLARK, who in many respects occu- 
pies the second place in power and influence in this Nation, 
publicly stated that the President had given him no informa- 
tion as to the facts upon which he based his request. A word 
from Speaker CLARK would have given the President a solid 
vote in the House of Representatives and would have saved 
one of the most bitter political fights in the history of this 
country. It would have saved much criticism and much mis- 
understanding. The President owed this much to his party 
and to his friends, to say nothing of his duty to his country.“ 

As the days go by, the American people with a feeling of 
sincere regret and humiliation are slowly being forced to the 
conclusion that the reason the President did not lay before 
Congress the facts upon which he based his action was because 
there were no facts to be given. More and more it is becoming 
the settled conviction of the American people that the dangerous 
condition to which the President alluded that so confounded 
him and filled him with dread and fear was at least very largely 
„psychological.“ 

We do know that to follow the dictates of the President was 
in the interest of foreign countries and against the inter- 
ests of our own country. We do know that to do his bidding 
was against the interests of the American people and in favor 
of the transcontinental railroads. To all these arguments and 
statements and to all requests by Congress for facts he has 
made but one reply—“ Do as you are told.” 

The President can not complain whatever motive may be 
ascribed to him as influencing him in taking his present atti- 
tude, He can not complain if he is misrepresented. There is 
not now, and there never has been, any good reason why 
he should not tell the facts. Having failed to do this he should 
not complain if his motives are misunderstood. 

Congress, cringing and cowardly, bowed to the will of the 
Executive. The power of patronage and the fear of political 
defeat has been irresistible to the majority of the Democratic 
Party. Only a few of the stronger, the real leaders of the 
Democratic Party, such as Speaker CLARK, UNDERWOOD, KITCHIN, 
Doremus, O’GoRMAN, and CHAMBERLAIN were brave enough to 
stand against this force. All honor to these giants among men 
that prefer political deaths to such unspeakable degradation ! 

But I mistake greatly the temper of the American people if 
it be not the cowards instead of the brave that shall by public 
wrath be doomed to political oblivion. 

They will stand helpless when the demand is made upon them 
to answer why they haye surrendered their judgment, repudi- 
ated their platform, and betrayed their country’s interests who 
can only answer, “ He commanded it.” 

To those who have surrendered to the dictates of the Presi- 
dent, “ without raising the question whether we were right or 
wrong,” I commend for their prayerful consideration the words 
uttered upon the floor of Congress by that consistent and peace- 
ful patriot, William Jennings Bryan, when he exclaimed: 


To whom are we responsible? It is before the tribunal established 
by our constituencies, and before that tribunal only, that wo must ap- 
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pear for Jodement p en 
commission 80,000 people we pledges ourselves to protect their 
rights from invasion and to reflect th wishes to the best of our 
X lity, and we must stand defenseless before the bar if our only excuse 
“He recommended it. 


THE EFFECT OF REPEAL ON THE PACIFIC COAST. 2 
The Pacific coast will be more greatly injured by the repeal of 
the law giving American ships in the coastwise trade the right 
to pass through the Panama Canal free than any other part of 


the Nation. The Puget Sound country will be struck the heavi- 


est blow of all. If this act of the present administration was 
to remain permanently upon the statute books, it would be ab- 
solutely fatal to the future greatness of Seattle. It would be 
the end of all our dreams of future commercial supremacy. 

The repeal of the present law means an increase in the 
freight rates of $1.50 for every thousand feet of lumber sent 
from Seattle to the Atlantic coast through the canal. It means 
an increase of $1.50 in the freight rate on every thousand feet 
of lumber sent from Seattle to the Atlantic coast by rail. This 
$1.50 per thousand would start our mills running again at full 
capacity and bring a large measure of prosperity to the entire 
Puget Sound district. 

Again, the repeal of the present Jaw means that the Puget 
Sound shipper will haye to pay $60 more for every carload of 
freight that he sends to the Atlantic coast; it means that every 
buyer in Seattle will have to pay $60 more on every carload of 
freight brought from the Atlantic coast; it means a like increase, 
in proportion to distance, in freight to all inland competitive 
points. The injury that this repeal will do to the prosperity 
and the development of the State of Washington no mind can 
measure. 

But this increase in freight rates is not the only injury to 
Seattle nor the greatest danger. The really great markets that 
the Panama Canal will open up to the people of the Pacific coast 
is the eastern markets of our own country. The canal will be 
of little advantage to us in securing markets in other parts of 
the world. The British Columbia lumberman can charter a 
cheap foreign vessel to reach our eastern markets. The Wash- 
ington lumberman can not. He can use only American vessels 
that have been built by American labor and are manned by 
sailors receiving by comparison high wages. ‘This difference 
will be a handicap to the American lumberman so great that it 
can not be overcome. It will amount to approximately $2 per 
thousand feet. Every other American industry will be under a 
similar handicap. Our great markets of New York, Boston, 
Philadelphia, Baltimore, and other Atlantic cities will be largely 
taken from us by British Columbia. 

Nor is this all. Vancouver is to become the great commercial 
city of the Pacific Northwest, and not Seattle, if American ships 
are to receive no advantage in the use of the Panama Canal. It 
would be a costly mistake for us in a spirit of misguided egotism 
or of local pride to deceive ourselves in this matter. The stub- 
born facts are against us. Trade knows little patriotism. Com- 
merce is not largely controlled by sentiment. 

Here is the situation: A builder in Spokane buys a thousand 
tons of structural steel from the east coast. If American ships 
could pass through the canal free, that steel would be brought 
to Seattle and then sent to Spokane, but if an American ship 
must pay the same as a foreign ship to pass through the canal 
that steel will be sent on a cheap foreign ship to Vancouver, 
and from Vancouver it will be sent to Spokane. Remember this 
enn be done without the payment of a cent of duty. Again, the 
producer of eastern Washington, if he wishes to send his 
products to Atlantic Coast States, if the American ship has no 
advantage through the canal, will ship them to Vancouver—not 
to Seattle—and there they will go by a foreign cheap ship, 
with its foreign cheap crews, to its destination. These foreign 
cheap vessels can not come to Seattle, but the shipper, by going 
to Vancouver, can get every advantage of this foreign cheap 
tonnage. The freight rates between Spokane and Vancouver 
are exactly the same as the rates between Spokane and Seattle. 

Many labor under the delusion that for a foreign ship coming 
with goods from an American port and taking these goods to a 
foreign port and then sending them back into this country by 
rail is either in violation of our navigation laws or that the 
goods would be subject to duty. Such is not the case. The 
trade between Spokane and New York through Vancouver, 
using a foreign vessel, is just as free as the trade between 
Spokane and New York through Seattle, using an American 
vessel. They are controlled by exactly the same rules and 
regulations. 

The wayfaring man can see, must see, what the result will 
be. All the trade of the Pacific Northwest that will pass 
through the Panama Canal, except that along the water's edge 
of Puget Sound, will pass through Vancouver. Vancouver will 
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Vancouver, 
and not Seattle, will be the great commercial city of the North 
Pacific. 

I have been criticized by some because of the severity of my 
denunciation of the repeal of the law favoring American ships. 
I admit the intensity of my feelings in this matter. I admit 
that I have a feeling of bitterness and resentment when I 
see my own country injured and ruined and the great benefit 
that is justly ours taken from us and given to British Co- 
lumbia and to the transcontinental railroads because of the 
unsubstantial fears of a scholarly dreamer or to cover up our 
unparalleled blundering and stupidity in Mexico, I think the 
price is too great to pay for “ watchful waiting” or for rail- 
road influence or for British friendship. 

For years we have waited and hoped and planned for the day 
when the Panama Canal would be completed. We confidently 
believed that this day would mark the beginning of our greatest 
prosperity. We believed that this day would assure the com- 
mercial supremacy of Seattle. But our dreams are shattered ; 
our prospects are gone, 

The Democratic Party alone is to blame. By false pretenses 
they have put us in the position in which we are to-day. We 
believed we could rely upon the Democratic Party when it 
solemnly wrote its promise into its national platform. We be- 
lieved we could rely upon what Woodrow Wilson said when he 
was a candidate and seeking votes. We believed that we could 
rely upon the public promises made by William Jennings Bryan. 
We believed that we could rely upon the record that the Demo- 
cratic Party had made in Congress. We believed that we could 
rely upon the pledges and promises made by the Democratic 
Members of the United States Senate and the House of Repre- 
sentatives. We believed that we could rely upon the assurances 
of various Democratic candidates throughout the Nation when 
they were seeking reelection. We did rely upon these prom- 
ises. We did rely upon the assurances of the Democratic Party 
and its representatives. The people of the Pacific coast, be- 
lieving these promises, spent millions of dollars in preparing 
for the opening of the Panama Canal and have contracted to 
spend many million dollars more. The Democratic Party has 
deceived, betrayed, and robbed the people of the Pacific coast. 
The attitude of this administration would indeed be the end of 
all our hopes, our prosperity would have received a deathblow, 
but for the fact that the people will at the first opportunity 
drive the Democratic Party from power. It brought ruin and 
poverty to its own country and rejoicing and prosperity only to 
our foreign competitors. 

The fight has not ended. It is just begun. If the Republican 
Party carries the next Congress, as they probably will, I 
believe that they will immediately pass a bill exempting Amer- 
ican shipping from the payment of tolls. If the Republican 
Party elects the next President, as it certainly will, I believe 
that it will at once write upon the statute books a law that 
will give every American ship the right to pass through the 
canal absolutely free. To this end and to this purpose I will 
strive and fight every day, until it is realized, as long as I 
remain in Congress. 

In the success of the Republican Party lies the only hope of 
the Puget Sound country. Our future prosperity depends, as 


‘does that of the entire country, upon the success of that party. 


The Democratic Party has repudiated its platform, broken 
every pledge, been false to every promise and betrayed every 
trust, demonstrated its utter incapacity, discredited and humili- 
ated us abroad, and brought disaster, uncertainty, depression, 
and poverty at home. It has learned nothing. It has forgotten 
nothing. It is still the Democratie Party. 

THE LARGER QUESTION. 

The Democratic Party in its platform, in the most emphatic 
and solemn manner, declared its position upon one of the 
greatest questions that has ever come before the American peo- 
ple—the right of this Government to contro] the canal that it 
owned and had constructed. The American people believed 
that promise, as they had a right to believe it. Under that prom- 
ise the Democratic Party came into power. Through party 
alone is the only way yet known under our form of government 
whereby the people can express their will. 

No one can certainly say that the Democratic Party would have 
succeeded in the last campaign if it had been known that it was 
going to reverse its position upon the Panama Canal question. 
If the Democratic Party can now repudiate the promises of 
their platform and the promises of their candidates who were 
elected upon that platform and live, then our form of govern- 
ment is a failure. If a party is not bound by its platform, or 
by the promises of candidates, then that is the end of political 
honesty. If there is no way that the people can know what a 
political party will do when they place it in power, then our 
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form of government is no longer one controlled by the people. 
This action of the Democratic Party places populas government 
on trial; it strikes at the very foundation of our institutions. 
If there is no party regard for promises made to get votes, if 
there is no party honesty, if there is no party integrity, if 
party promises and party pledges are made only to be re- 
pudiated and to secure power, then republican government must 
end. This is not a question of keeping faith with the oth 
nations of the world; it is a question of far greater import—of 
keeping faith with the American people. 


Stop the War—Prepare the Way for Italo-American Medi- 
ation—Union of White Race and Universal Peace. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. FRANK O. SMITH, 


CF MARYLAND. 
In THE House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Saturday, October 24, 1914, 


On House joint resolution $73, introduced by Mr. SMITH of Maryland 
October 16, 1914. 


“Whereas American mediation in the present war should be offered as 
soon as there is a fair prospect of its being and meantime 
every effort should be made to prepare the way for successful medi- 


ation; an 

* Whereas the war is due to the uncompromising attitude of European 
nations on burning questions which divide them ; and 

“Whereas these questions can only be settled by mutual concessions 
oe tS 8 of Do unto others as you would they should do 
unto you’; 

“Whereas the most persuasive and most inoffensive way to advocate 
mutual concessions is by example; and 

„ Whereas our mediation will become a mere formality unless we prove 
that we ourselves are willing to make concessions, to ‘do unto 


tions which have caused the present war; an 

„ Whereas a unique opportunity is thus presented to the United States 
to set before the eyes of the world the shining example of a model 
concession to Canada and thus to prove the sincerity and earnest- 
ness of our mediation, to make it more effective and impressive and 
a source of immortal honor to our country: Therefore be it 

“Resolved, etc., That the President be, and he is hereby, requested to 
make an offer to the British and Canadian Governments to negotiate in 
regard to the transfer of southeastern Alaska to Canada by sale or 
exchange, or both.” 

Mr. SMITH of Maryland. Mr. Speaker, I wish to say a word 
regarding House joint resolution No. 373, requesting the Presi- 
dent to make an offer to the British and Canadian Governments 
to negotiate regarding the transfer of southeastern Alaska to 
Canada by sale or exchange, or both. The purpose of the resolu- 
tion, as stated in the preamble, is to set an example in the policy 
of mutual concessions between nations and thus to prepare the 
way for quick and effective mediation in the present war. The 
idea is to draw the beam out of our own eye, in the hope that 
our brothers in Europe may thereby be made to perceive the 
advantage of drawing the motes out of their eyes. Of course, we 
can not negotiate on the subject of Alaska while the war is 
going on; we can only offer to negotiate. The negotiation itself 
will have to be postponed till after the war. 

THE ELOQUENCE OF CANNON, 

You are aware that a resolution of this nature was intro- 
duced four times during the past two years—twice by Mr. 
STEPHENS of Texas and twice by myself. As explained by me 
in the CONGRESSIONAL Record of November 7 last, the resolution 
was intended to serve as an entering wedge to remove the 
causes that have led to this dreadful war. The few comments 
that were made indicated that neither the press nor the Mem- 
bers of Congress were at that time disposed to treat the matter 
Seriously. Now that our minds have been awakened by the 
thunder of a thousand cannon, it is to be hoped that a renewed 
effort may aid at least in shortening the war. Hindsight, while 
generally clearer than foresight, is a good deal less useful, but 
still it is better than no sight. 

OUR OWN FATE IS AT STAKE. 

In ordinary times it is notoriously difficult to gain the public 
ear for a proposition which constitutes.a new departure. But 
we are not living in ordinary times. We can not afford to be 

‘dozing now or to give a random, snapshot answer, when our 
answer may determine our safety or our ruin. The war which 
is now raging threatens to become the greatest calamity that 
ever befell not only Europe but also America. We must stop 


it at any cost, and if there is any means at our disposal 
that may strengthen our hands for that effort we must use it, 
not only for the sake of humanity, but principally to save our 
own skins, 

UNION OF THE WHITE RACE OUR OXLY HOPE. 

Why must we stop this war? Because the people who are 
killing and ruining each other are those on whom we haye to 
rely for aid in the approaching struggle with Asia. Their re- 
sources are our resources, and in wasting them they are wast- 
ing our means of defense. In Asia there are 800,000,000 people, 
who demand the privilege of admission to all lands of the globe. 
These 800,000,000 are not united now, but their common demand 
for the privilege of admission is sure to unite them before long. 
For that matter, more than half of them are already united. 
It would be an idle boast, “the valor of ignorance,” to say that 
we could resist 800,000,000 when they are armed at the same 
rate as Japan. The entire strength of the united white race 
will be needed to cope with this danger. Our foremost duty to 
ourselves, therefore, if we wish this Nation to remain d white 
Nation and to maintain the ideals of white civilization, is to 
work for the union of the white race. Our first line of defense 
is not on the Pacific coast, but on the frontiers of India and 
Siberia. 

IF BRITAIN LOSES INDIA, WHITE SUPREMACY CREASES. 

You can readily see what will happen if this sickening war is 
protracted. It must speedily reduce our prospective allies to a 
state of exhaustion. It is supposed to cost something like 
$50,000,000 a day. Germany is reported to be putting 6,000,000 
soldiers in the field, 1 out of 11 of her population, leaving only 
the women, children, old men, and invalids at home. ‘The other 
nations are doing approximately the same. What is to become 
of their industries, which are the source of their strength—that 
is to say, the source of our strength? At any moment we may 
expect the news of a life-and-death struggle between the British 
and German Navies, which will niost likely cripple both. If the 
remnant of the British Navy is thereupon forced to confine itself 
to home waters, to protect the commerce upon which Britain 
depends for food, who will patrol the Indian Ocean and prevent 
unscrupulous dealers, yellow and white, from smuggling fire- 
arms into India? And when the 315,000,000 natives of India 
have got possession of, say, half a million rifles, perhaps a few 
cannon, how long will the 75,000 white troops be able to main- 
tain the British rule? If Britain loses India, she can never 
regain it in the enfeebled condition in which a protracted Eu- 
ropean war would leave her. India, made rich by Britain, blest 
by her with peace for the first time in history, endowed by her 
with railways, canals, telegraphs, and great educational insti- 
tutions, will at once join her force to that of the Mongolians, 
not only in ousting the white man from Asia but in demanding 
free access to all lands, especially the lands of high wages— 
Australia, New Zealand, Canada, and the United States. France 
will lose Indo-China, Holland will lose her East Indian posses- 
sions, Russia will lose Siberia, and then the united Aslaties will 
number not eight hundred but one thousand millions, able to 
build ten war ships to every one of ours, In a word, we must 
stop this war at all costs, and at once; and if it requires ex- 
traordinayy measures, we must wake up and use them. The 
feeling between our parent nations in Europe is even now too 
bitter to admit of their early union; we must not allow it to 
become still further embittered by additional mutual injury ; 
we must, if possible, show them how the bitterness may be 
allayed. An excess of lemon juice calls for an extra quantity 
of sugar. 

AMERICAN NEUTRALITY. 

It is idle at this moment to inquire who is responsible for 
this catastrophe. We can not look behind the diplomatic cur- 
tain. When all the facts are known, if they ever become known, 
they will most likely be found totally different from what is 
now rashly surmised. Such being the case, it is foolish on 
the part of Americans to take sides one way or another, to 
lay the blame on this or that nation. It is worse than foolish, 
it is pernicious, for it renders our mediation more difficult. 
Our vital interests require us to offer that mediation as soon 
as there is the slightest prospect of success, and meantime to 
use every means to predispose the warring nations to accept 
mediation. i 

THE DEVILISH WORK OF THE AUTOMATIC XO-SAYERS. 

That is the purpose of my resolution—to prepare the way for 
early and effective mediation. You are, of course, aware that 
this war is not the outcome of a sudden burst of rage, but 
represents the explosion of forces which have for years been 
accumulating under re. The cause of this pressure is 
well known; it is the iron shirt of habit, the inertia of accom- 
plished facts, the obstinacy inherent in those unwieldly human 
conglomerates called nations, which causes them to refuse to 
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make the slightest concession to the demand of a neighboring 
nation, even when that demand is most reasonable and equit- 
able. Nations professing to be Christian have refused to obey 
the fundamental law of Christianity: Do unto others as you 
would they should do unto you.” A number of burning ques- 
tions, dividing the nations of Europe, have been allowed to re- 
main unquenched, till they have burst into a general con- 
Hagration. No matter how peace is made, it will not be secure 
unless the nations are willing to make mutual concessions in 
regard to these burning questions. We are told that this war 
was inevitable. That is a quotation from the dictionary of 
superstition. 

The war could easily have been avoided if a few prominent 
men had had the courage to brave the sneers and insults of the 
rowdies and fling themselyes resolutely into the fray in behalf 
of these mutual concessions. Physical courage seems to be 
plentiful as mud; moral courage, rare as gold. We wish to see 
a permanent settlement, as the indispensable condition of that 
union of the white race on which depends our hope of future 
safety. We can not tell the European nations what mutual 
concessions they should make, for we can not afford to pose as 
instructors, presuming, at a distance of 3,000 miles, to solve 
problems in which we haye never been practically concerned. 
But we can do something far better; we can preach the doc- 
trine of mutual concessions by example, and thus furnish palpa- 
ble proof of the sincerity and earnestness of our mediation. 
Actions speak louder than words. If we wish to exhort other 
people to be reasonable, we must first be reasonable ourselves. 

PEOPLE WHO LIVE IN GLASS HOUSES. 

Let us confess that we, too, have been unreasonable toward 
one of our neighbors—Canada. We, too, have allowec our men- 
tal machinery to be clogged by the inertia of a wrongly accom- 
plished fact; we, too, have not been energetic enough to unbutton 
the iron shirt of habit. We have been deaf to the complaints 
of the Canadians, just as European nations have been deaf to 
one another’s complaints. The question of the Alaska Pan- 
handle is a burning question to Canada, although we have 
ignored it. Any one that has eyes in his head can see at a 
glance what a nuisance it must be to a young and vigorous 
nation to have one-third of her western provinces and terri- 
tories shut off from free access to the Pacific by a coast strip 
536 miles long in a straight line and in some places only 8 
miles wide. In a few years the country behind that coast 
strip will have several hundred thousand inhabitants. Settlers 
are now pouring in at the rate of 40,000 a year, about half of 
them being Americans. 

Their commerce will naturally seek the nearest outlet to the 
sea. Imagine their feelings, even of the American settlers, when 
they find that they can not get their goods to and from the sea 
except by passing them in bond through a barbed-wire fence of 
customhouses strung along a zigzag line for 760 miles, almost 
everywhere in sight of the sea. What would be our feelings if a 
Canadian panhandle 536 miles long, 8 to 20 miles wide, stretched 
from eastern Maine down to Atlantie City, if all the perts on 
that coast, Portland, Boston, Providence, Newport, New York, 
Jersey City, were Canadian cities, deriving their wealth from 
the American country behind them, yet contributing not a cent 
toward American taxes, if not a pound of freight could be sent 
from the interior to the sea for export, except in bond? What 
would be the feelings of the people of Augusta, Me., or Worces- 
ter, Mass., on reading in some Canadian paper this brilliant 
advice: If you do not like to cross Canadian territory to get 
to the sea, all you have to do is to go to Philadelphia! That 
advice was actually given to the Canadians by an American 
paper: If the people of Yukon Territory and northern British 
Columbia do not like to cross American territory to get to the 
sea, all they have to do is to go to Prince Rupert. How bril- 
liant! How gentlemanly! We, too, profess to be a Christian 
nation, yet we, too, have refused to obey the fundamental rule 
of Christianity, which, for that matter, is also the fundamental 
law in the gentleman’s code—do unto others as you would they 
should do unto you. 

THE BEAM IN OUR OWN EYE, 


If I dared specify some of the burning questions that have 
brought about the present war, you would see at once that they 
are exactly of the same nature as this burning question between 
us and Canada. This question has been urged on the atten- 
tion of the American public for nearly five years, but has not 
hitherto been treated seriously, for the reason, perhaps, that 
moral courage is not much more plentiful in this country than 
in Europe. Everybody admitted that the Alaska Panhandle is 
a nuisance to the Canadians, but the usual comment was that 
“the United States is not in the selling or swapping business.” 
That, of course, is no argument at all, but simply a display of 
the iron shirt of habit, an outcrop of the same unholy, perni- 


cious, brutal spirit of obstinacy and thick-skinned callousness 
that has opposed all mutual concessions among European na- 
tions or even the mere discussion of these concessions, and has 
thus brought about the present dreadful catastrophe. The domi- 
nant note in the American press at this moment is one of 
breathless astonishment that 10,000,000 men should be shoot- 
ing at each other for no earthly reason that the average Ameri- 
can mind can discover. How did it come about? Let me tell 
you how it came about. To all their neighbors’ pleadings for 
concessions the European nations have steadily replied, year 
after year; “No! We are not in the selling or swapping busi- 
ness, and we don’t propose to discuss the subject.” That is 
exactly the reply which some of our brilliant fellow citizens 
make to the suggestion of a concession to Canada. If, in offer- 
ing mediation, we wish to approach our excited brothers with 
a clear conscience, if we wish to advocate by example those 
mutual concessions which we dare not openly specify, for fear 
of seeming presumptuous, we can not refuse to make this model 
concession to Canada, which we would have made long ago if 
we had given the matter serious thought, if we had not been 
too busy with other things. We should be guilty of a piece of 
glaring and brazen hypocrisy if, while entreating our brothers 
to be reasonable toward their neighbors, we refused to be rea- 
sonable toward our neighbor. No one ever suggested that we 
donate this panhandle to Canada; the only thing proposed was 
that we exchange it for an equivalent. Very likely we can get 
something for it that would be far more useful to us. The 
thrifty men in this country are decidedly in the selling and 
swapping business whenever they find that they cean thereby 
add to their possessions. If you had a chance to buy a gold 
watch for a dollar, you would be a fool if you hesitated to sur- 
render your dollar. The following equivalents for the Pan- 
handle have been suggested: 
POSSIBLE PQUIVALENTS FOR ALASKA PANHANDLE. 

First. A sum of money. A Canadian capitalist is said to 
have remarked that “if Uncle Sam will let us have this pan- 
handle for $50,000,000, we can raise the money right here in 
Vancouver.” Fifty million dollars would be a magnificent 
endowment for a national university. 

Second. British Honduras, which might be offered to Mexico 
in exchange for Lower California, including the important 
naval base of Magdalena Bay, and enough of Sonora to give 
Arizona a port on the Gulf of California. 

Third. A strip of Yukon Territory to enable us to build a 
much-needed all-American railway from Haines to Kennicott 
Mines and Tanana River, Alaska, which would not be blocked 
by snow in winter, 

Fourth. The repeal of the Hay-Pauncefote treaty; that is to 
say, absolute control of the Panama Canal. Even those of our 
citizens -who say that we have absolute control now would 
doubtless be glad to have it in black and white. 

Fifth. The immediate construction of a railway connecting 
the United States with Alaska. The strategic importance of 
such a railway was pointed out by Representative ALBERT 
JOHNSON in the ConGressionaL Recorp of September 10, 1913. 
As you are aware, Sir Richard McBride, prime minister of 
British Columbia, expressed the opinion that the transporta- 
tion of American troops over that railway in case of necessity 
might be arranged for by treaty. In this way the railway 
would protect not only Alaska but our entire Pacific coast. 
Branches would, of course, be built from the main line to all 
the ports of the panhandle, causing these ports to develop in 
a few years into important cities, which would mean a fortune 
to every owner of real estate in those ports. 


ALL GAIN AND NO LOSS, 


At the same time we should lose nothing, for we could doubt- 
less retain every advantage we now enjoy through the posses- 
sion of the panhandle. On this point a member of the Cana- 
dian Parliament is reported to have made this statement: 

If you are willing to let us have this piece of land, you can name 

any conditions, and we will agree to everything. If you wish free 
trade with the haadle for a certain number of years, we will let 
ou have it as long as you like, If you wish preferential treatment 
‘or your citizens in the matter of franchises and concessions in the 
panhandle, we will agree to that. Of course, all American citizens 
residing in the e will haye the option of retaining their 
American citizenship, 

But this is a matter which need not be discussed now. The 
all-important object to-day is fo stop the war as soon as possi- 
ble; to make our mediation effective; to take away every 
possible ground for the suspicion that it is a mere formality. 
Actions speak louder than words. 

WHAT WOULD A GENTLEMAN DO? 

One brilliant remark sometimes made on this subject is this: 
“Tf the Canadians want this Panhandle, it is their business to 
come to us and ask for it.” Doubtless the people who talk that 
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way would be highly offended if some one questioned whether 
they were gentlemen; yet if they reflected a moment they would 
perceive that they are advocating the very thing which the 
gentleman scrupulously avoids. Knowing how unpleasant it 
is to be forced to complain, the gentleman does not wait till his 
neighbor is reduced to that extremity. As soon as he perceives 
that he is subjecting his neighbor to a nuisance which can be 
removed without inconvenience to anyone, he goes to him and 
apologizes for his thoughtlessness in having allowed the nui- 
' sance to continue so long. We are gathered here to look after 
the rights of our fellow citizens. Their foremost right is the 
right to be ladies and gentlemen not only individually but col- 
;lectively. To assume that the American people would prefer to 
wait till Canada complains would be a mortal insult, for it 
-would be equivalent to saying that our fellow citizens are not 
ladies and gentlemen. The only reason why they have not yet 
made the model concession to Canada is because the matter 
has not been sufficiently brought to their attention. 
THE MAGIC OF EXAMPLE, 


Imagine the impression which the offer of the Alaskan Pan- 
handle would make in Canada and Britain. These are the very 
countries where our mediation is most likely to be welcomed and 
to find the strongest support. They will welcome it with tenfold 
eagerness and consider it with tenfold attention when it is pre- 
luded by such a concession, giving tangible proof of our earnest- 
ness and an example in the policy of settling international 

: disputes on the basis of the gentleman’s code. Britain engaged 
in this war with the utmost reluctance. Though she must of 
course fight with all her might so long as she is in, she would 
like nothing better than to be out. She knows that victory 
would be almost as disastrous to her as defeat, for when Ger- 
many is prostrate neither Britain nor France will have any 
force to oppose to Russia’s dictation, except by imploring Japan 
to help them and paying her a good price, Manchuria surely, 
and possibly eastern Siberia, or by begging Germany’s forgive- 
ness and asking her to spend her remaining strength in behalf 
of those that crushed her. Numerous voices in Britain are ask- 
ing whether it is good policy to kill your best friend first and 
then to resurrect him. Moreover, Britain knows that her slen- 
der garrisons in India, Egypt, and South Africa are sitting on 
volcanoes, the caps of which may be blown off at any moment. 
She knows that she could not reinforce these garrisons if her 
main force were facing huge armies on European battlefields 
and if her navy by that time were crippled. Lord Kitchener has 
been in India, Egypt, and South Africa. He knows how deep is 
the discontent in those three countries and how instantly the 
white garrisons and the white colonists would be massacred if 
ever the natives got the idea that the Motherland could send no 
help. For that very reason it is highly improbable that Britain 
will send more than 200,000 men against the Germans. 

ITALO-AMERICAN MEDIATION, 
| If Italy maintains her neutrality and thus keeps her military 
strength intact while the fighting nations are wasting theirs, 
a day will soon come when Italy and the United States can 
jointly offer their mediation. Italy and Britain combined will 
then be practically in a position to compel the combatants to 
agree to a conference. If meantime we place before the eyes 
of the world the shining example of a model concession to Can- 
ada, there is good reason to hope that the parties to the con- 
ference may be willing to make those mutual concessions that 
are needed to give permanence to the work of the conference 
and thus prepare the way for that union of the white race 
which is our only chance of salvation. Would not our perma- 
nent security be an ample equivalent for the Alaska Panhandle? 
MAKE THE OFFER NOW; NEGOTIATE LATER, 

As already noted, the negotiations regarding the panhandle 
could not be well conducted while the war is going on. They 
will have to be postponed till peace is restored. All that is 
needed now is that we make the offer; that we show our willing- 
ness to negotiate on this subject. That offer in itself will 
constitute the model concession. Our brothers in Europe will be 
more willing to draw the motes from their eyes when they see 
us preparing to draw the beam from our own eye. Actions 
speak louder than words. If we intend to ask our kindred to 
be reasonable, we must make up our minds to be reasonable 
ourselves. 

DELAY MIGHT BE FATAL. 

Our mediation onght to be offered at the earliest possible 
moment, as soon as there is the slightest prospect of success, 
for, as I said, we can not dfford to let our white Kindred, our 
natural allies, ruin each other; we can not afford to let them 
waste the resources which are ours as well as theirs, for they 
constitute the silent reserve whose mere existence affords us 
the best protection against Asia. Their cannon are our cannon, 


their battleships are our battleships, their money is our money. 
We can not afford to sit idle while France is devastated, stricken 
with paralysis from which she could not recover for many 
years, leaving French Indo-China an easy prey to the Mon- 
golians. We can not afford to wait till Kiaochan is taken and 
another blow dealt to the prestige of the white race. We are 
told that this war will not end till one side is prostrated. 
That would be a disaster to us, and it would be a disaster to 
the victors, for the cost of the victory would immeasurably 
exceed the value of any advantage they might derive from it. 
Some people seem to take pleasure in the thought that the 
strongest white nation, the most highly educated nation, is to 
be crushed by a combination of other white nations. That 
would be the most atrocious form of race suicide. From all 
accounts it seems that neither side wanted war, but that they 
blundered into it from mutual suspicion and bluff, just as we 
blundered into our Civil War. If neither side wanted war, 
why should it continue? 
ANGLO-GERMAN FRATRICIDE. 

In particular we have the most urgent motive to see Britain 
extricated from this horrible and unnatural fight against her 
white kindred, the world's schoolmasters, whose uniyersities are 
the Meccas of all students, especially Russians. You know how 
horrible it seemed to us during our Civil War to be forced to fire 
at our own fellow citizens. I am sure every British soldier has 
somewhat the same feeling when firing at German soldiers, de- 
fenders of the land which was the original home of Englishmen 
and Anglo-Americans, the land which for hundreds of years has 
been England’s constant ally, and with which she has never 
before been at war. It is nauseating to hear the German 
armies referred to as “hordes,” when everybody knows that 
there is not an illiterate among them, which is more than can 
be said of their opponents. Some phrase maker the other day 
called Germany “a menace to civilization.” How can the 
mainspring of the watch be a menace to the watch? All the 
dispatches are filled with accounts of the incredible bravery of 
the German soldiers. It seems to me that every Englishman 
must by this time be proud to think that he is a kinsman of 
these brave people. Many an Englishman must be saying to 
himself, “ Can it be that the cause which inspires such devotion 
is a bad cause? Would these highly intelligent people fight so 
heroically if their aim were mere wanton aggression? Are they 
not perhaps sincere in saying that they are simply fighting for 
independence, and not merely for their own, but also for 
England’s independence? Can it be that England is making 
war on her best friend? Would it be an honor for Engiand to 
take part in crushing such a brave nation, the land of books, 
the land of universities, England’s own mother? Is it not an 
everlasting pity that this magnificent courage is displayed 
against England instead of for her? What could be better for 
England than an alliance with this marvelously efficient nation? 
After all, neither England, nor any nation would hesitate to dis- 
regard a scrap of paper if she saw no other means of escape 
from ruin. In 1807, in a far less desperate situation, England 
did not hesitate to attack Denmark, a neutral nation, without 
warning, to bombard Copenhagen, and carry off the Danish 


fleet.” 
INTERNATIONAL EXECUTIVE POWER. 

An Anglo-American alliance, which has long been urged by 
many earnest people on both sides, is impossible in the face of 
the solid opposition of the German-Americans. Now, it seemed 
highly probable only four months ago that Britain and Germany 
would form an alliance. That would have led almost inevitably 
to the Anglo-American alliance, the virtual reunion of the two 
fragments of the English-speaking nation. The German-Ameri- 
cans would have been foremost in demanding it as their only 
means of reunion with the Fatherland, lending to it the im- 
mense advantage of American support. A compromise between 
France and Germany would have followed—some of the wisest 
and most prominent people in Britain were working for it with 
might and main as the essential condition of a durable Anglo- 
German understanding—and thus the four most enlightened na- 
tions—Britain, France, Germany, and the United States—would 
have been combined into that international executive power ad- 
yocated both by Mr. Carnegie and by Col. Roosevelt, a power 
strong enough to keep the globe at peace forever; for, once 
united, the four nations would be kept forever united by the 
immense advantage of union. One-tenth of their present arma- 
ments would suffice to accomplish this object, and no nation 
would welcome that reduction of military expenditure more 
eagerly than Germany. In fact, it seems impossible to imagine 
how eternal peace could be secured in any other way than 
through an international executive power consisting of the four 
freest. strongest, most enlightened nations. That dream has 
been shattered for the present, but who would have the heart to 
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say that it has been shattered forever? If we can revive it by 
means of the proposed concession to Canada, would not that 
achievement alone be worth a thousand Panhandles? As for 
Anglo-American reunion, its advocates ought to see that the 
German-Americans will become its Inexorable opponents if 
Germany is crushed by Britain’s aid. 


FIGHT YOUR ENEMIES, NOT YOUR FRIENDS. 


Britain can not withdraw from the war except by bringing 
it to a close, but we know that she would like nothing better 
than to bring it to an honorable close at once, without further. 
bloodshed, and that she would be eternally grateful to us for 
any assistance we could lend her in that effort. It is essential 
to us that Britain should be free once more to employ her full 
force for the protection of her colonies, for Britain’s danger in 
India is our danger. It is equally essential to us that Russia 
should not exhaust her strength in the gruesome and not very 
promising effort to crush her white brothers, her own teachers, 
the land of universities, but that she should concentrate all her 
powers on her essential task, to strengthen the frontier of 
Siberia, our own first line of defense. 

THE FICTION OF GERMAN MILITARISM, 


We are told that Germany will not accept mediation unless 
she is either completely crushed or completely victorious, and 
that in the latter case her demands will be exorbitant. I be- 
lieve, on the contrary, that Germany, even if completely victori- 
ous, will surprise the world by her moderation. All she asks is 
“a place in the sun,“ a permanent position abreast, not ahead, 
of the other great nations. Her “ grasping” character is best 
illustrated by the fact that she has only 1.7 square miles of 
colonial land to every 100 souls of her home population, while 
Russia has 10 square miles; France, 12; Belgium, 12; Holland, 
13; Spain, 26; Britain, 37; Portugal, 69, counting both present 
and former colonies. Who has done the grasping? The bigger 
the beam in a man’s eye the more he seems to be shocked at the 
mote in his brother's eye. 

Evidently if Germany does not acquire additional colonies, 
she can not remain a great power. She will soon be at the 
mercy of her neighbors. This is ample explanation of her so- 
ealled militarism, which, if you will calmly consider it, is 
simply imposed on her by the inexorable necessity of self- 
defense. All you have to do is to open a book on statistics and 
you will find that Germany’s expenditure for war preparation is 
a good deal less, all things considered, than that of the other 
great nations. Her military efficiency is simply part of her 
all-around efficiency. Why should a nation be punished for 
being efficient? The mythical character of the prevalent belief 
in German militarism is strikingly illustrated by a letter signed 
„E. G. S.“ in the New York Evening Post of September 7: 

KRIZGSHERR NOT WAR LORD, 


The phrase in traditional German “Der oberste Krie; Is an- 


for that mat- 


mander of the forces.’ The su 
lute, of course, but relative; in 
lo But some 


lative in the adjective is not abso- 
e given country all of it a current and 
years_ago, not so very long after the 


y 

Kriegsherr,” dress it up in a lite 
5 5 our eration the “supreme war l 
y for all those who detesi 5 


ons ignorant of the German idiom is simply ineffable. 


According to the immortal Barnum, the American people like 
to be humbugged. A great many of them have once more been 
humbugged to their hearts’ content by a phrase. 

THE ELITE HAS THE BEST RIGHT TO EXPAND. 


A member of the Canadian Parliament recently said: “'The 
German farms in Pennsylvania are the finest in the United 


land. Her neighbors tell her that she ought to be resigned to 
the decree of fate; that she has come too late, because there are 
no more lands to be occupied; yet even while preaching this 
gospel of resignation they continue to add extensive areas to 
their already overgrown colonial empires. Shali the land of 
universities be called “ grasping, arrogant, impudent, overbear- 
sel ote use she tries to glean the few crumbs left after the 
nqu 


If it be true that there exists a compact among certain 
nations to prevent Germany from gleaning these crumbs, it 
would be an atrocious piece of ingratitude on the part of the 
pupils toward the teacher, a crime against eugenics. Our 
own consuls, as well as the British consuls, tell us that Tsing- 
tau, which the Japanese are now trying to take away from 

„has under German rule become the model city of 
the Far East, the favorite resort of Britons and Americans, a 
blessing to the natives far and wide. Al students of municipal 
institutions go to the German cities as the classic models, 
where neither graft, nor bossism, nor rings exist, but everything 
is clean, honest, scientific, efficient, up to date. Can you imagine 
anything more preposterous, more heinous, more insane than 
that the very people who are trying to imitate these institu- 
tions should band together to prevent the expansion of the 
system which produces such institutions, nay, to crush that 
system in its own home? The essential agency im human prog- 
ress has been the consolidation of small tribes: into great 
nations, able to concentrate their force on the achievement of 
common objects. What would this country be if instead of one 
great nation it contained 48 little nations? What would the 
various parts of the British Empire be if they were inde- 
pendent? What would France be if Normandy, Brittany, Bur- 
gundy, Provence were separate nations? Nothing could be 
more conducive to human progress than the consolidation of 
the remaining small nations of the Old World into a great em- 
pire, under the leadership of the most highly educated, most 
scientific, most Iaborious, most systematic nation, with local 
home rule, of course. The so-called “sacred independence” 
of small States, the pet kitten of the phrase makers, is nothing 
but a relic of barbarism, which can not resist the stream of 
evolution. It is a platitude to say that technical rights often 
stand in the way of moral rights, and thus become the seeds of 
cataclysms. 

TAXATION WITHOUT REPRESENTATION. 

The interests of the entire white race, in the struggle to 
maintain its supremacy, clearly require that the power of the 
strongest white nation be enlisted to its fullest extent by allow- 
ing her to acquire an adequate stake in the patrimony to be 
defended; and if there is nothing left but the Near East, the 
interests of the white race clearly require that the protectorate 
of the Near East be conceded to Germany. In fact, what could 
be better for any backward country than to be taken under the 
guardianship of Germany and benefit by her administration, 
confessedly the most efficient in the world? Some people have 
been virtually saying to Germany: “It is your duty as a white 
nation to join us in defending our possessions, but we can not 
allow you to acquire any possessions of your own, because we 
intend to take everything ourselves. You are the strongest na- 
tion now, but we intend to keep you from growing, while we 
continue growing ourselves till we have you at our mercy. It 
is your duty to send your soldiers, if necessary, to fight for 
Russia in Manchuria, for Britain in India, but all the fruits 
of your exertions are to be ours, and you shall have no reward 
except the satisfaction of having done your duty.” In other 
words, the world’s teacher is to be the unpaid drudge of her 
pupils; the nation best qualified to have a voice in shaping the 
world’s destiny is told that she must confine herself to humble 
requests. If Germany is afflicted with “militarism,” as the 
phrase makers would have us believe, has she not ample motive 
for it? The logical way to “crush” that militarism is to re- 
move its cause; to allow Germany to acquire enough land to 
assure her future as @ great power. In Germany, as in all 
countries, there are, of course, plenty of fire eaters, who want 
armaments simply for the purpose of intimidation and aggres- 
sion; but they would quickly be silenced by the sober sense of 
the taxpayers when these find that they are no longer compelled 
to put their hands in their pockets in order to assure their coun- 
try’s future. German militarism is simply a part of European 
militarism, which is cor ec necessary consequence of the ungentle- 


ample in the policy of mutual concessions. 
THE OTHER GREAT NATIONS HAVE ENOUGH LAND. 
Now, Czar Nicholas I declared more than 50 years ago that 
“Russia has enough land; she does not care to acquire more, 
but only to develop what she has.” That statement would seem 


> assuring 
power forever, if she will but do her share in uniting the 
hite race and in strengthening the frontier of Siberia. The 
United States owns only 3,743,318 square miles, yet Presi 
that no responsible person in 
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country wants to acquire another inch of territory, for, although 
our area is but little more than one-third that of Russia, we, too, 
feel our position asa great power forever secure—if we can keep 
this country white. Last year Mr. Asquith proclaimed a similar 
self-denying ordinance for the British Empire (area, 13,220,000 
square miles), and he hinted in fairly plain terms that Ger- 
many is welcome to take any land that may still be in need 
of a strong civilized master. In return for that declaration 
Germany had practically agreed to a limitation of armaments 
on the basis of British nayal supremacy, and British public 
opinion was beginning to give credence to the ceaseless assur- 
ances of German statesmen that Germany never dreamed either 
of invading Britain or annexing the smallest British colony. As 
a result of these mutual explanations and concessions an Anglo- 
German alliance seemed imminent only four months ago. So 
close were we to eternal peace! It is a sad commentary on 
human nature that two nations which only four months ago 
were tossing compliments to and fro should now be spitting 
venom at each other. One of the minor eyils of war is that 
it opens every foul mouth and closes many a clean mouth, 


GERMAN VERSION OF CATASTROPHE. 


At this point it may be well, in the interest of impartiality, 
to quote the German account of the origin of the war. Com- 
menting on the recent Russian slogan “The way to Constan- 
tinople passes through Berlin,” the Germans allege that the 
real cause of the Russian mobilization was the rapid drift 
of Britain and Germany toward an alliance, and the efforts 
made by British statesmen to bring about a compromise between 
France and Germany, which would have isolated Russia, blocked 
her path to world dominion, and, in particular, balked her 
millennial ambition to own Constantinople—a Greek city, 300 
miles from Russia, the occupation of which would necessarily 
involve the annexation of Roumania, Bulgaria, and Asia Minor, 
perhaps Servia and Greece, and would place both Germany and 
Britain at the mercy of Russia. To avoid such a check, which 
would have disgraced the Russian Government in the eyes of its 
subjects and thus have afforded the revolutionists their long- 
desired opportunity, prompt action was necessary before Britain 
and Germany were fully cured of their mutual distrust. Having 
to choose between reyolution on the one Land and new popu- 
larity and world dominion on the other, the Czar and his 
advisers chose the latter and mobilized, expecting, most likely, 
to achieve their object without war, simply through the exbibi- 
tion of overwhelming force, soon to become still more over- 
whelming through the virtual annexation of the Balkan Pen- 
insula. They probably calculated that Germany, even though 
aware that her future as a great nation was at stake, could not 
expose her immense industrial and commercial interests to the 
shock of war, and hence would not dare make good her protest 
without Britain’s support, which, it was correctly surmised, 
Britain would not be ready to lend, through fear of breaking up 
the laboriously constructed triple entente before the ripening 
Anglo-German alliance had developed into a dependable fact. 
The Germans seem to have taken it for granted that in this 
matter Britain would necessarily side with them or at least 
remain neutral while they pulled her chestnuts out of the fire, 
and they can not understand why she should punish them for 
defending her vital interests. Whether this intricate web of 
motives had any real existence or is the product of the German 
imagination, it is, of course, impossible to say; but in view 
of the general tendency to lay the blame on Germany, it seems 
a matter of simple justice to listen to her excuse. 


ANGLO-GERMAN ALLIANCE—THE KAISER’S HOBBY, 


At any rate the whole world knows that union with Britain, 
as the prelude to European union, to ward off the yellow peril, 
has been the Kaiser’s constant theme for 20 years, ever since he 
wrote: “Völker Europas, wahret eure höchsten Güter!“ Not 
long ago he said: The day may come when Britain will be 
glad that Germany has a navy, when they fight side by side in 
the great questions of the future.” I believe that he is as ready 
tolay as he was four months ago to enter into that most 
natural, God-ordained alliance with Britain, which, as the first 
step toward the union of the four great free nations, would at 
once bestow eternal peace on the world. 


BRITAIN THE UMPIRE. 


Britain has now the same magnificent opportunity by which 
she profited so wisely and so brilliantly in 1815. Having fought 
France for 20 years and taken the leading part in her overthrow, 
Britain saved her from mutilation. At the congress of Vienna 
some of the powers insisted that France must be so reduced in 
size that she could never become dangerous again. Britain pro- 
tested that to dismember so glorious a nation would be not only a 


crime but a folly, for the fragments would forever be trying to 
get together again, and Europe would have no rest till they were 
reunited. As a result, France was left intact within the bound- 
aries that she had before the revolution, and Britain’s reward 
was a long period of good feeling between the two countries, of 
the greatest profit to both. In the present war Britain has al- 
ready accomplished her main purpose. Her intervention has 
sayed France from being overwhelmed, which would have en- 
abled Germany to hurl her full strength against Russia. 
Britain can now earn the lasting friendship of both France and 
Germany by mediating between them. For the past four years 
the wisest men in England have urged France and Germany to 
settle their burning question in the only way in which it can 
be permanently settled—by compromise. That was the most 
statesmanlike, the most urgently needful work ever undertaken 
by British statesmen, and it is more needful now than ever. 
Let Britain insist that whatever be the outcome of the war there 
shall be no mutilation on either side, no new burning question 
substituted for the old, but that the old one be settled for good 
and all—by compromise. In that way the Anglo-Franco-German 
alliance so long and so devoutly prayed for by every friend of 
humanity may shortly become an accomplished fact. It would 
at once have the tacit adherence, soon perhaps the formal ad- 
herence, of the United States, and then the international execu- 
tive power would be complete. 


THE SINISTER POWER OF THE AUTOMATIC NO-SAYERS. 


The situation recalls a passage from Benjamin Franklin's 
autobiography. In 1754 he drew up a plan for the union of 
Britain's American colonies, with a view to the better support 
of the mother country. Had this plan been adopted there 
would have been no Revolution; the United States would to-day 
be British territory, its 100,000,000 inhabitants loyal British 
subjects, like the Canadians, Australians, New Zealanders; 
world-wide peace, under Anglo-Saxon supervision, would have 
become an established fact 50 years ago; there would have been 
no navy but the Anglo-Saxon navy; Anglo-Saxon supremacy 
would by this time be accepted throughout the world as one of 
the immutable laws of the universe. The “practical men” in 
the British cabinet thought the plan “too democratic,” while 
the “practical men” in the colonial assemblies saw in it “too 
much prerogative.” Thereupon Franklin, pondering over the 
terrible responsibility of those who rejected his advice, remarks 
with tragie solemnity : 

History is full of the errors of states and princes. Those who govern, 
having much business on their hands, do not generally like to take the 
trouble of considering and carrying into execution new projects. The 
best public measures are, therefore, seldom adopted Fom previous 
wisdom, but forced by the occasion, 

In fact, the union of the American colonies, planned by 
Franklin’s “previous wisdom” for the better support of the 
mother country, was “forced by the occasion” 20 years later 
through the tempest of the Reyolution against the mother 
country. 

A GRAND OPPORTUNITY LOST. 


We are “those who govern,” and some of us are sadly aware 
of “having much business on their hands.” Are we sure that 
this circumstance has never prevented us from governing with 
“ previous wisdom”? The dangerous character of the Alaska 
Panhandle as a breeder of irritation between us and Canada 
was forcibly brought to public attention during the seven years’ 
controyersy which was terminated by the London award on 
October 20, 1903, just 11 years ago. The proposition to ex- 
change the Panhandle for an equivalent has been discussed in 
the press during the past five years, particular stress being laid 
on the value which that transaction would haye in setting the 
example of those mutual concessions which are needed to solve 
the burning questions that keep the white nations at discord. 
Had we made the model concession to Canada there is reason to 
think that the movement for the union of the four great free 
nations into an international executive power, stimulated by 
our example, would by this time be so far advanced that the 
war would have been impossible. We were too busy with 
“more important matters.” Now the mutual concessions. are 
being forced by the occasion” through a wild cyclone of de- 
struction and agony which threatens to put an end to the su- 
premacy of the white race. Instead of the useful concessions a 
number of harmful ones will probably be extorted. New fuel 
will be stored up for the next conflagration, till Asia is ready to 
overwhelm us all. 

DO THE NEXT BEST THING. 


We did not have enough “previous wisdom” to adopt “the 
best public measure”; let us at least gather what wisdom we 
can from the pangs of a neglected opportunity. Having failed 
to prevent the war, let us at least do the next best thing—stop 
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the war as quickly as possible. It is probably true that none 
of the warring nations would accept our mediation now. There 
is thus good reason why the mediation itself should be delayed 
till we feel fairly sure that it will be welcomed; but there is 
no reason whatever why we should delay a moment to set the 
example which is to lend weight to our mediation. Even at 
best it will take some time for the news of our example to 
circulate in Europe and make the desired impression; and 
meantime the horrible slaughter goes on. I request therefore 
that this resolution, designed to prepare the way for early 
mediation, receive early attention. 


SUMMARY, 


In conclusion let me present the argument in a nutshell. 
Sensible people, wishing to remove an effect, try to remove the 
cause. The man who has a thorn in his thumb will waste his 
time if he tries to ease the pain with bandages and plasters; 
the only cure is to draw out the thorn. So long as the nations 
of Europe are divided by burning questions you will waste your 
time if you merely discourse on the beauties of peace; the only 
cure for the war peril is to solve the burning questions. If we 
were to hint to the European nations what mutual concessions 
they should make on these burning questions, some of 
our qguick-spoken brothers on the other side of the water 
would gleefully tell us to mind our business. Happily we 
need not say a word about it. By making a model concession 


to Canada we can inculcate the policy of mutual concessions’ 


far more effectively and yet make it impossible for the most 
carping critic to accuse us of meddling. 

If a Canadian panhandle extended along our coast to Atlantic 
City, we should long ago have found the situation intolerable 
and we should have been furious if the Canadians had waited 
in dull, boorish silence till we were forced to complain. Now, 
the fundamental law of Christianity, as well as of the gentle- 
man’s code, is the Golden Rule: “ Do unto others as you would 
they should do unto you.” Whoever refuses to obey that law is 
neither a Christian nor a gentleman, however loudly he may 
claim both titles. I prefer to think that the great majority of 
our fellow citizens are both Christians and gentlemen. 


GIVE THE CELTS THEIR DUE. 


I should like to stop at this point, but in the interest of 
accuracy I feel compelled to add an explanation. The terms 
“Anglo-Saxon,” “Anglo-German,” “Anglo-American,” in the way 
they are commonly used, are untrue and unjust, since every- 
body knows that the United Kingdom is half Celtic, and that 
the armies which won her victories for the last 100 years con- 
sisted mostly of Irishmen, Welshmen, and Scotch Highlanders. 
Some years ago Mr. Carnegie suggested that this well-known 
truth be acknowledged by substituting the euphonious and sin- 
gularly appropriate name Celtanglia“ for the clumsy term, 
“The United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland” How 
handy it would be to call Englishmen, Scotchmen, Welshmen, 
Manxmen, Irishmen by the common name of “ Celtanglinus” 
instead of the monstrous name “ Unitedkingdomofgreatbritain- 
andirelanders! ” 

The leading men in the British Empire—Celtanglian Empire, 
I mean to say—Asquith, Grey, Lloyd-George, Churchill—are 
Celts. They could not do anything more just, more graceful, 
more statesmanlike, more progressive, more conducive to recon- 
ciliation between the English and the Irish and Irish-Americans 
than to adopt a name which would tell the truth. That inex- 
pensive little act would do more to consolidate the Empire than 
the dreadfully expensive measures they are now adopting. It 
would be one of the most effective means to promote Anglo- 
American reunion. At the same time the fact that the United 
Kingdom is only half Germanic does not make the present war 
Jess fratricidal, for Celts and Germans are brothers, members 
of the same Aryan family. And since I am adding this post- 
script in the interest of accuracy, and since there is so much 
talk nowadays about scraps of paper, it may not be amiss to 
recall a certain scrap of paper signed on October 3, 1691, just 
223 years ago, which was torn up not from dire necessity, but 
apparently from the convenient assumption that a contract made 
with Catholics was not binding. I refer, of course, to the 
scrap of paper associated with the name of Limerick. However, 
since that mistake has been almost completely mended, it ought 
hot to stand in the way of brotherly feeling, if Britons will but 
treat their Irish brothers as equals and not ask them to turn 
against their other white brothers. Remembering how heartily 
German-Americans and Irish-Americans have fraternized of 
late, every Irishman must grow sick to think that some of his 
kindred in the British Army are to-day shooting at the Ger- 
mans. I am sure every Irishman will do what he can to stop 
that wretched business. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SAMUEL M. TAYLOR, 


OF ARKANSAS, 


IN roe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Saturday, October 24, 1914. 


Mr. TAYLOR of Arkansas. Mr. Speaker, under the leave 
granted to me to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I include 
a short resolution of citizens of my district touching pending 
legislation on the cotton situation. 

The resolution is as follows: 

LONOKE, ARK., October 21, 291}. 
To the Hon. Sam M. TAYLOR, Washington, D. C.: 


Whereas about 500 cotton-growing citizens of Lonoke County, at the 
use assembled; and 


Rep- 
to urge the passage of the cotton relief 

before the House for the cotton- 
; Now, therefore, be it 


Resolved, That we, the committee appointed re- 
regen — rg of you as our — tative Pd Co assembled 
to do that is in your power to urge the passage of the above bill, 

W. K. OLDHAM, 
F. K. Pega 
è LO 
L. L. BELL, 
C. W. TURNER, 
Committee. 


General Coal, Oil, and Gas Leasing Bill. 
SPEECH 


HON. JOHN E. RAKER, 


OF CALIFORNIA, 
In tue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Saturday, September 12, 1914. 

The House in Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union 
had under consideration the bill (H. R. 16136) to authorize loration 
for and disposition of coal, phosphate, oil, gas, potassium, or um. 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, 
this bill is a companion bill, in a way, of legislation for the dis- 
position and use of part of the public domain. For the last 16 
years there has been a want of development, there has been a 
want of legislation, and some legislation that possibly prevented 
development. In the last two years there bas been a bill to ex- 
tend the rights of the homesteader and desert-land claimants 
so that they might use the land. Within the last few months 
we have passed what is known as the reclamation-extension bill. 
This House has passed the Alaskan coal bill, so that great Ter- 
ritory might be opened up. Within the last few months this 
House has passed what is known as the Adamson dam bill and 
also the Ferris water-power bill to relieve the conditions as they 
were then in existence. There has been much other legislation in 
regard to the public domain having for its object and purpose 
its proper utilization. Much of the public domain has been held 
and is at present being held in reserve, being withdrawn from 
settlement by homesteaders, from use by desert-land claimants. 
Much mineral land has been tied up so that it could not be used, 
prospected, or developed. Much coal land has been in the same 
way—millions of acres—and the same way with oil lands and 
with the phosphate, sodium, and other lands, with the idea that 
reservation means conservation. 

There seems to be an idea that if you prevent the taking of 
Government Jand or the use by anybody for anybody for any. 
time you are the rights of the present generation 
and looking out for those that may come in the second, third, 
and fourth and many generations beyond instead of providing 
proper conditions for those who are here as well as looking out 
reasonably, as we ought, for the future. But when you talk 
conservation it seems to apply only to Government lands, when, 
as a matter of fact, as it is understood in the East and as it is 
practiced, it is conserving everything that has been going to 
waste—the failure to use that part of the coal that has been put 
on the dumps and burned; timber that has been wasted and 
destroyed and could have been manufactured and put into a 
proper use. 
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The same way with the water that has been going to waste 
for years in these old settled States. The people are coming to 
realize now that they can use those streams in every endeavor 
and effort of human life and even in material things. They 
realize that that power hitherto has been squandered and not 
properly used. The use of those streams—the use of every bit 
of them—means conservation. 

When I use that word “conservation” a great many people 
think that because the Government has some public domain, has 
some public lands—think that because there are some oil wells 
and there is some oil belonging tu the Government, as well as 
coal and phosphate and other products that may be valuable— 
you are conserving it if you prevent its use. There is no ques- 
tion but what there ought to be every effort made to give the 
consumer cheap products of all kinds—coal, oil, lumber, and 
every other thing that comes from the soil. You ought to regu- 
late the laws so that he shall have to work only a reasonable 
length of time, so that he will get the yery best results from 
his efforts. The laws ought to be so drawn that he will have an 
equal opportunity with every other man, and a few should not 
be allowed to take and hold land, whether it is in a public-land 
State or in a State where practically all the public domain has 
been taken; and to admit that you must use the sovereign 
power of the Government as a whip hand, to say that a man 
shall only work eight hours a day, to say that he shall only 
dispose of his coal or his oil in a certain way, and that he shall 
only sell it under certain conditions and under certain circum- 
stances, and that he must not combine with anyone to sell or 
handle or work that coal, is an admission of inefficiency in 
legislation and of a lack of proper laws to control the output of 
oil and the output of coal. If you admit it can not be done by 
proper legislation you will have to admit that all the Eastern 
and Southern States, where there is coal and oil and gas, can 
not be regulated, because that land for many, many years has 
been in private ownership. 

In the same way the water powers over which the streams 
flow are in private ownership; and to admit that you have to 
go to the Government’s sovereign power to regulate all these 
matters simply as they apply to the West is an admission of 
weakness that this Congress and no other governmental body 
or the State legislature or the National Government ought to 
admit, and, as a matter of fact, none does admit it. The Gov- 
ernment could not admit it and still maintain its efficiency as 
a Government as it ought to be maintained. But the senti- 
ment has grown so strong and there has been so much said 
about the development of the West that many believe honestly 
and candidly that the public domain, having been held and being 
held as it is by the Government, should be administered by the 
Government in such a way as that its citizens might make the best 
use of it and have it go into private ownership, and then regu- 
late its control, its disposition, and regulate the products that 
come from it—regulate it so that those who sell the oil and the 
coal and the gas and the phosphate shall not oppress the con- 
sumer and shall not maintain monopolies on it. That is all that 
could be asked. 

But the West believes that there is an opportunity in sight 
for the development, for the opening up of its resources; and 
therefore, for one, I was in favor of passing the Alaskan coal 
bill, and instead of tying up those resources there, of opening 
them up, so that the people can use them and get the benefit of 
them to-day. 

The same way with the water-power bill. Our public domain 
ought to be used, and used legitimately, and it should not be in 
the hands of a few men. When men haye spent from $100,000 
to $200,000 or $500,000 in a legitimate enterprise, after having 
carried their machinery and their outfits miles and miles over 
mountain trails in wagons and then on horseback or on mule- 
back, they ought to be encouraged, to the end that they might 
develop the power and light the surrounding cities and open 
up the mines and develop them and save the forests that are 
on the mountain sides, and instead of neglecting them, develop 
electricity, in order that you may light the city and furnish 
power for the mine and light your mine and develop it. Be- 
cause a stream happens to run across a small tract of land, a 
quarter of a mile, absolutely worthless, upon the side of a hill 
covered with rocks and sagebrush, no use could be made of it, 
and it has been permitted under the laws to be absolutely held 
out and thus prevent development. 

We believe that this pending legislation ought to pass; and 
while we have to take a lease, it is better than want of develop- 
ment. We believe that that country will develop; that men 
with brains and intelligence and money, with friends behind 
them, will insist upon using the water power on those sites and 
pay a reasonable price for them, and that in the long run the 
country will develop. 


The same way in regard to the coal lands. It is better to 
have a lease and try it and permit it to be opened and permit 
regulations to be placed upon it, as is done by this bill—regula- 
tions which are right and proper and ought to be put into effect 
by every law beyond all question. Thereby we shall get some 
use. Instead of being a dog in the manger, and saying. This 
is public domain, and therefore it ought not be be used, and 
ought not to be handled,” we propose to go out upon the public 
domain and put part of it in use, That is conservation. To go 
out and develop electricity from the streams and generate elec- 
tricity to run machinery and furnish light. That is conservation 
and development of the West. 

In the same way it is proposed to use these coal lands that 
haye been lying idle, and the same way in regard to the oil. 
This bill does not apply, as a matter of fact, to the great oil 
fields of California, because those known oil fields are practi- 
cally all claimed by private individuals. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield there? 

Mr. RAKER. I do. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. Does this apply also to forest 
reservations in the West, of which you haye a great many? 

Mr. RAKER. It does. It sweeps the whole thing, and it 
does not allow the land to be withdrawn for forests—land that 
is valuable for coal and oil and other purposes. It takes it all 
in and permits it, under this bill, to be used. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. Does it apply to Indian reserya- 
tions or Indian lands? 

Mr. LENROOT. Not unless they become public lands of the 
United States. i 

Mr. RAKER. I think we changed the other bill, and we shall 
have to change this one in the same way. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. Is not the gentleman in favor of 
applying this law to the Indian reservations and Indian lands? 

Mr. RAKER. Why, certainly; yes. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. Is there any reason why it should 
not be so applied? > 

Mr. RAKER. There can not be any reason on earth, and 
the water-power bill applied to Indian reservations, and was 
So intended, and my understanding is that this applies to all 
except a few designated spots. 

Mr. LENROOT. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAKER. I yield to the gentleman from Wisconsin. 

Mr. LENROOT. As both bills left the committee they ap- 
plied only to the public lands of the United States, and the 
Indian reservations are not public lands of the United States. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. I propose at the proper time to 
offer an amendment putting the Indian reservations under the 
operation of this law. 

Mr. RAKER. That was discussed; and my recollection is 
that the way the bill came from the committee it did include 
Indian lands. The chairman of the Committee on the Public 
Lands wanted it to apply to Indian lands and thought it ought 
to apply to them. Then you segregated a few particular tracts, 
so that the bill did not apply to them. Now, this bill ought 
to apply to all the lands of the United States. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. I shall offer amendments to make 
it include Indian lands. 

Mr. RAKER. Let me read the bill: 

That deposits of coal, phosphate, oil, gas, potassium, or sodium 
owned by the United States, including those in national forests, but 
excluding those In national parks, military or other reservations— 

It excludes Indian lands at present. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. I propose to include them by an 
amendment which I shall offer. 

Mr. RAKER. ‘The idea is that in order to have the bill work- 
able all the lands ought to be included; and I will say to the 
gentleman from Texas that there is a growing sentiment, a 
strong feeling in the West, as is shown by letters from in- 
dividuals and the expressions of organizations, that the Indian 
lands, reserved or in use, that have oil, coal, phosphate, and 
other minerals in them ought to be used to-day, to the end that 
the land may be developed and the Indians get something to 
maintain them and help them along, and that it will build up 
the community surrounding the Indians in the same way. That 
is the way I feel about it, and if that provisicn is not included 
in the bill, I feel that it ought to be included. 

In regard to the oil lands in California, all the known fields 
practically are under claim, those that are reserved and those 
that are not reserved, known as the naval reserve. The com- 
mittee before reporting this bill reported a bill known as the 
urgency bill, for those who were practically prohibited from 
selling their oil, in order that they might dispose of it. 

The second bill is known as the permanent lease bill, which 
was reported by the Committee on the Public Lands (H. R. 
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15661), which bill and the report upon it I will insert in my 
remarks, The bill is as follows: 


A bill (H. R. 15661) 8 Secretary of the Interior to lease 
orb a — a ts thereof certain unpatented lands on which oil or gas 
n ve 


Be it enacted, ete., That upon relinquishment or surrender to the 
United States, within six months from the date of this act, by any 
locator or his successors in interest of his or their claim to any unpat- 


discovered, was being produced, or u 
1, 1914, and — 


necessary 
this act into full force and effect, and all leases or ass 


The idea was that that bill would be passed and disposed of 
before the general leasing bill was acted upon, to the end that 
those who had filings upon oil lands in California and were 
actually developing those lands might, if they so desired, relin- 
quish their claims and go under leases. 

I want to say that practically no man appeared before the 
committee in regard to coal. It seems to be a kind of general 
concession that coal lands ought to be leased. That is the way 
it seems to me now. 

The greater part of the hearings revolved around the question 
of oil and gas, and it is my recollection, from being present at 
the hearings and from reading them since, that there was an 
unanimous sentiment among all the interests that appeared that 
the Government ought to enter upon a leasing system so far as 
oil lands are concerned, disposing of those that have claims 
upon them now, permitting them to release if they desire and 
accept leases, and that they will then be protected, and all the 
future development of gas and oil will be protected. In the bill 
it is provided that if it is in an unknown field, a certain distance 
from a known field, after discovering oil they will receive out of 
the original application 640 acres and obtain a patent to it, and 
the Government will get the balance, to lease or dispose of as it 
sees fit. If it is within the 10-mile limit the man will get a 
lease or a permit for 640 acres, and if he discovers oil he will 
then get a patent to 160 acres. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAKER. I yield to the gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. Is it not a fact that under the 
present law, in the way it is administered, the lands containing 
oil are taken up under some kind of a fiction of law as placer 
claims, and that the claimants are endeavoring to evade the 
law by holding as placer claims claims that are not placer and 
that have no gold whatever in them, but which contain oil, 
coal, and other minerals? 

Mr. RAKER. The placer claims have been held applicable to 
oil lands. The placer-claim law permitted eight individuals to 
join and file upon 160 acres of land, and repeat it as often as 
they wanted to, so long as they developed their filings in succes- 
sion and complied with the law; but there were many cases 
where two or three men handled the concern and used the 
names of their friends or of dummies to make up the other six. 
They would keep repeating that until they had obtained large 
tracts of land without any intent of all eight to comply with 
the law. They permitted this placer-claim law to apply to oil 
lands. Two or three men would use the names of their friends 
and others and then get an assignment of their claims or prac- 
tically get a retransfer, and a few men in that way would be 
able to handle large tracts of land; whereas if each had legiti- 
mately and honestly been a locater and complied with the law a 
patent would have issued to all eight, each having his propor- 
ition; and if the law had been complied with and carried out, 
and wells actually drilled upon each tract, there would have 
‘been no detriment to the Government or to the locality or to the 
individual, because it has been demonstrated in the oil fields 
of California, as in the placer and in the lode mining claims 
of the West, that as much money has been put into mining 
claims as ever has been taken out. But it was the use of dum- 
mies, some few fraudulent, but many of them honestly used. A 
man would use the name of his daughter, his wife, his son, or 
others, and they would get a patent to a tract of land. 
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Lately the department has held that that was a dummy entry, 
after it had been in practice many years. Now, this especial 
general-relief bill reported by the committee permits those who 
have their claims thus obtained or their assignees to relinquish 
the entire claim and obtain a lease from the Government not 
ex 640 acres. That will protect the Government and pro- 
tect the individual. The California people are satisfied with 
that course. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAKER. Yes. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. Is it not a fact that the term 
“placer” applied only to gold originally, but by some fiction 
they afterwards included in it oil and even town sites? And is 
it not a fact that some towns are established and located on 
mining claims, and are held in that way? 

Mr. RAKER. I will concede that originally it was intended 
to apply to placer gold and that they afterwards interpreted 
it to apply to oil as a mineral. I do not know of any place 
where they have taken a town by a placer claim, because any- 
body in that western country can honestly and legitimately take 
a placer claim and get gold out of it. The only question is 
whether you want to work it. But it is only applied im- 
properly to oil claims and has been used there legitimately 
and all participated in it, and if all received benefit from it 
there would be no question. But that is all past and gone. 
The people appeared before our committee and wanted relief, 
and the Government ought to give them relief. There should be 
development. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. Will the gentleman again yield? 

Mr. RAKER. Certainly. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. Is the gentleman aware that in 
many portions of the West, where stock raising and especially 
sheep raising is the main industry, springs have been located 
as a mining claim and a number of springs, covering 10 or 20 
miles of service, will be held under mining claims? 

Mr. RAKER. I have been over the mining territory, as per- 
haps no other man has been, and I must say that I have never 
heard yet of a spring being located as a placer claim and held 
without being worked. 3 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. A mining claim. 

Mr. RAKER. Ora mining claim. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. Usually it is a lode claim. 

Mr. RAKER. That is under a different law. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. All it requires is the digging of a 
hole 10 feet deep. ; 

Mr. RAKER. You must find the lode, and it must be of a 
merchantable quality and value, so as to produce gold or other 
mineral. You have to stake your claim on the ground, and you 
can only get a claim not exceeding 1,500 feet long and 300 feet 
wide on each side of the lode, and you have to do the assessment 
work to the amount of $100 each year and maintain it, and then 
pay $2.50 per acre when you get your patent. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. Yes; but can not they make it 
1,500 feet, so as to cover the springs? 

Mr. RAKER. I never heard of a lode-mining claim being 
located in a spring as a mining claim. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. Has the gentleman ever been in 
Arizona or New Mexico? 

Mr. RAKER. Yes; I haye been in Arizona and New Mexico 
and old Mexico. I have not been in Guam or Tutuila. I have 
missed those two. The idea that there have been great frauds in 
mining and the development of the country is a great myth. 
There have been some mistakes, I know. I do not know of a 
higher class of citizenship in the United States than these 
miners and their families. There has been no class of citizens 
that has done more to relleve the country in time of stress and 
need than the miners. According to the report from the 
Geological Survey, issued within the last two weeks, there is 
not an enterprise to-day that has advanced so much, that has 
spent energy and exertion better to the interests of this country 
that silver and precious metals might be produced than has this 
mining industry. God speed their efforts in every line that their 
work may continue! They have been the salvation of the coun- 
try three times in its distress, and we believe again at this time 
they are going to be its savior. In every legitimate enterprise 
in the West the farmer and the miner and the sheepmen and the 
cattlemen and the oilmen and the men that labor ought to be 
given an opportunity to develop it, and not preserve it and tle 
it up. I admit that there are places that ought to be reserved, 
and those are the natural wonders of the great West that ought 
to be preserved and made natural parks, so that every man, 
woman, and child in the United States may go and see the 
wonders in their primitive state. The Government can do well 
to develop them. 
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One more thing and I am through. The question of the 
proceeds of these leasings is of yital importance. I shall not 
go into it. As I view it, very few haye given the subject 
thought as to where the money should go. The bill provides 
that it shall go to the reclamation fund, and after being used 
once, one-half to the State and one-half to the general fund. 
Everybody that has observed the development of large States 
knows that a community is developed because of the mines. 
The taxation of these mines ought to go to these localities to 
develop. I believe candidly that wherever and however this 
proposition works it is going to be an advantage and a great 
change from what we have had, and if there are any imperfec- 
tions in it Congress can correct it and place it so that every 
gallon of oil and every bit of coal will be used. ` 
Tavs STEPHENS of Texas. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 

eld? 

Mr. RAKER. Yes. | 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. What is to be done with the 
revenue derived from this conservation idea under this bill? 

Mr. RAKER. Under this bill, as in the other bill, it is used 
once for the reclamation fund, and one-half of it thereafter 
haying been used once goes into the State treasury and one-half 
to the general fund of the Treasury of the United States, I 
thank you, gentlemen. 


The Scarcity of Cattle. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN E. RAKER, 


OF CALIFORNIA, 


In roe House or Representatives, 
Saturday, October 24, 1914. 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Speaker, under permission given me to ex- 
tend my remarks on the question of the scarcity of cattle in the 
United States I am inserting an article by S. A. Baldus, which 
is as follows: 

Is THERE AN ALARMING Scarcity oF CATTLE? 
1. THB PACKERS’ CASE STATED, 
All kinds of meats are to-day approximately 100 per cent higher in 


price to the consumer than they were 15 or 20 years ago. Why? The 
packers say it is because there is a scarcity of cattle. Not only this, 
but they tell us the situation is most alarm tl 


still higher, and that if 
within 10 years have to choose between eating 
und for porterhouse steak. 


I 
ie! i A 

supply is greater than formerly and more than normal. t ore 

proving my contention let us hear the packers’ side of the case. 

J. A. Spoor, chairman of the board of directors of the Union Stock 
Yards and Transit & Chicago Junction Railroad, in an article published 
in the Chicago Record-Herald January 1, 1913, said, among other things: 
“There is a world shortage of live stock, fally cattle. The popu- 
lations of all civilizations are growing much faster than the general 
meat food supply,” ete. 

Here's an extract from an editorial entitled“ Supply and Demand,” 
recently published in the National Provisioner, which is the official 
organ of the American Meat Packers’ Association: “Meat prices are 
high—almost abnormal—and the public bas been taught to blame the 
meat trade for it, This belief „despite the da conscious- 
ness in the public mind that there is a world shortage of ment. 
Meat will be cheaper when we raise more of it.“ etc. 

In August, 1913, the United Butchers of America held their 
twenty-eighth annual convention in Boston. President John T. Russell 
of Chicago, delivered an address. Here are a few sentences culled 
from it: The latest statistics show that we have in the United 
States about one-third of a beef steer per capita—deducting the breed- 
ing cattle it will be considerably less per capita—to provide for the 
population. * Consumpt ion has overtaken production in the 
race, and in less than 10 or 12 years meats will not only be a luxury 
but a matter of history,” ete. 

In September, 1913, the Eighth Annual Convention of the American 
Meat Packers’ Association was held in Chicago, The opening report of 
the executive committee aks of the “ crisis confronting packer, pro- 
ducer, and consumer.” he following extracts are taken from the 
913—the meat packers’ official 
American aorta Sage Bape situation and that of con- 
sumers of meat for production in th 
8 than at any other time in our history. * * 


wit 
pound retall cheap.“ 

This keynote of a present crisis and a pending calamity at the 
meat packers’ convention develo: into a veritable diapason; at least 
it was struck by every speaker in the convention, some going so far as 
to predict that the day is not far distant when the people of the 
United States will be compelled to eat horseflesh. 

But the biggest lesson of the meat packers’ convention, as far as 
the public is concerned, and which, more than anything else said by 


ue mind with 
e crisis was the 
virtue of which the meat packers! 

a year to revive 
tem was flashed 
across the country; scarcely a newspaper reader that did not see it— | 


any 
the 
passed on 
“resolved” to 


sear a reader that was not impressed as the meat packers desired, 
I could ote from hundreds of addresses, — inter 


l articles, ete., to show by what astute 
geled into the belief that there 
Probably the most effective means of of- 
impress! the public with the seriousness of the shortage 
of cattle situation is the publication of interviews with or statements 
the heads or employees of Government bureaus or departments. 
The Bureau of Animal Indus especially has been assiduous in spread- | 
ing the “scarcity” propaganda. Officials and attachés of this bureau! 
are t contributors to the National Provisioner, official organ 
of the American Meat Packers’ Association. As an example: In the, 
3, there is af article by B. N. Rawl,| 
United States Bureau of Animal Industry, | 
h ample meat supply, but they must be 
shown how to produce at a profit,” in which all the platitudinous utter- 
1. 228 ” of cattle situation are 
ne of the National Provisioner we are told editorially 
Secretary Houston has taken steps to study the beef-production 
problem. He understands the need to increase the beef supply and keep 
prices from soaring to the point when a steak will be a luxury.” i 
In an article entitled “ Marked decline in beef production—Rise in 
prices natural result of shortage,” published in the Missouri and Kansas 
armer of November 1, 1913. James Ai. Pickens, of the Bureau of Ani- | 
mal Industry, is quoted as follows: The high 
reality, and it is now obvious that the rise in 
the material result of a shortage in production. 


About a year ago Dr. A. D. Melvin, of the Bureau 
was sent to South America “to investigate the slaughtering and ment- | 
preserving processes in yogue in the packing plants.” He was quoted in 
the New York Commercial as haying said before sailing: “ We no longer 
have the former abundant supply of cattle raised chiefiy on the free 
range. The range is being pnt up and fenced off into farms or devoted 
to sheep grazing. In addition, there is a great increase in the price of, 
corn and feed, which have made cattle feeding a risky and expensive 
undertaking. Estimates by one Bureau of Statistics show that in the 
last six years the number of beef cattle in the United States has fallen 
from 51,566,000 to 36,030,000, a decrease of 15,500,000, or 30 per cent. | 
* * * The home demand for meat, on the other hand, has been in- 
creasing along with the 8 and according to the census we have 
29,000,000 more people feed than we had 20 years ago. Americans 
are great meat eaters,” ete. F 

Who, after reading almost daily statements by so-called authorities, 
specialists, and experts—statements and prophecies—repeated in vary- 
ing forms and under various guises over and over again, would not get 
the impression that there is indeed an alarming scarcity of cattle? And 
who so bold as to deny the truth of the pessimistic utterances of author- | 
ite, Pct Teas and experts, especially since the statistics seem to con- 

rm ? 


There is a class of men in this world who, as Artemus Ward has sai 
“know so many gs that ain't so.” The packers, their allies an 
cohorts, belong to this class. I know of no publicity campa. that has 


cost of meat is a serious 
prices in recent years is 


of Animal Industry, 


been so successfully carried on as this one of the packers to persnade 
the publie mind into the belief that there is an alarming searcity of 
cattle. Against all their claims, contentions, and predictions I place 


this simple statement; There is no scarcity of cattle and certainly no 
cause for alarm; no reason why the prices of meat should be as high as 
they are; and certainly no justification for still higher prices. And 
these things I will prove in subsequent articles, 


2. WHEN DID THE “ SCARCITY" BEGIN? 


The packers have said that there is an alarming scarcity of cattle, 
and I assert just e that there is no ity and certainly 
no cause for alarm. The packers are pessimists; I'm an Mtge That 
is the difference. They have assiduously used every method, employed 
every means, and overlooked not a single opportunity to foster their 

mistic propaganda Hercules labored no harder to clean the 
Augean stables than I shall labor to shoot light through their gloomy 
claims and predictions. 

If the packers are so cocksure that there is an alarming scarcity of’ 
cattle, surely it is pardonable to ask them: 

When did the scarcity in? When did it assume 5 
tions? When did the supply cease to be adequate? When did it fall 
below normal? 

These are certainly fair questions. The packers can not object to 
them. The statistics they quote do not show that there is an alarming: 
situation. I have carefully examined and correlated all available data 
on the subject and have been unable to find the beginning of the scarcity. 
On the contrary, my computations, based on Government, statistics and 
the packers’ own reports, show that far from a shortage the per capita 
supply of cattle is greater in former years—more than adequate, 
and certainly not below normal. 

The statistics show that in 1870 the supply of cattle was 23,820,608 > 
the population was 35,558,371. Consequently, a per capita supply of 
0.66, or 3.30 head per family of five persons. 

In 1909, or 40 years later, the supply of cattle was 71,099,000 ; the 
population was 90,556,521. Consequently, a per capita supply of 0.78, 
or 3.90 head per family. 

But I do not consider it either fair or scientific to make comparisons 
of two separate census years. I hold that conclusions. based on such a 
comparison are, to say the least, misleading, if not dishonest, Yet it 18 
by dots this very thing that the packers have arrived at their erro- 
neous conclusion that there is a scarcity of cattle; and í can’t make 
myself believe that they are so unsophisticated. 

I do not consider it fair to compute increase or decrease in produc- 
tion by comparing either census years or single years. Such compari- 
sons prove nothing; they are worthless. There is a better way in which 

an approximate understanding as to the status of the cattle 
industry, and that is to compare periods of years. Let's try it and see 
what the result will be. : 

Let us divided the 40 years from 1870 to 1909 into decades, then 
make our computation, 

From 1870 to 1879 the zeny ge 

tion, 45,737. 0 


872,790; average „ 
supply was 0.64, or 3.20 head per family 


number of cattle was 27,- 
msequently, the per capita’ 
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From 1880 to 1889 the yearly average number of cattle was 42. 
947,951; average population, 55,606,574. Consequently, the per capita 
supply was 0.77. or 3.85 head per family. 

“rom 1890 to 1899 the yearly average number of cattle was 50,- 
471,087; average population, 68,390,375. Consequently, the per capita 
supply was 0.73, or 3.65 head per family. 

From 1900 to 1909 the yearly average number of cattle was 64,- 
197,047; average population, 83,275,548. Consequently, the per capita 
supply was 0.77. or 3.85 head per family. 

n the light of these conditions I am impatient for the information 
as to when the scarcity of cattle began. Certainly not prior to 1909. 
Yet the calamity cry about “scarcity” is older than that, and the high 
prices of meats, owing presumably to the “scarcity,” began before 1909, 

While it is very important that we determine once and for all just 
when the * scarcity" began, we must not, in our eagerness to prove 
that there is no scarcity, ignore the fact that the statistics show a con- 
siderable falling off of cattle within recent years. Granted. But this 
falling off does not prove that there is a “scarcity” of cattle. Let us 
take the last 13 years (from 1900 to 1912, inclusive) ; let's divide them 
ante periods of 5, 5, and 3 years. By doing this we obtain the following 
results ; 


Cattle, Population, Head, Head, 
average per average per per per 
year. year. family. 
a lant Boe RIPE oe OLE ERTL 79,330,573 5 3.160 
3905-1909... 87,320, 533 785 3.925 
„33S 93, 792,500 3 3.330 


Alas and alack! 
there is an alarming scarcity of cattle? 
prove nothin 
a considerable increase in the perina 1905-1909; and that this period 

0 


Do not these results verify the packers’ claim that 
No; and again, no! They 
of the kind. On the contrary, they show that there was 


of excessive production was followed by a necessary decline, thus bring- 
ing us nearer to a normal basis again. 

That is the lesson the above figures emphasize, Let there be no talk 
of a shortage, for there is none. And please observe also that the per 
capita supply for the three years from 1910 to 1912 was greater than 
for the five years from 1900 to 1904. Consequently there is little justi- 
fication for the calamity howl of the packers at the present day. 

The packers, however, have read their jeremiads around the statistics 
showing a decline within the past few years, and like“ Rachel weepin, 
for her children,” refuse to be comforted. It is for this reason that 
will bring to their attention a most important fact. 

Lot them remember that cattle production jumped from 43.902.414 in 
1900 io 62,333,870 in 1901—an enormous increase of nearly 19,000,000 
head in a single year. For the next few years the stock on hand at 
the end of the year, as the statistics show, hovered around 61,000,000, 
3 to 66,861,522 in 1906; and again increasing to 72,533,997 in 

othe, 


Consequently there were three enormous increases in the decade 1900 
to 1909; the first in 1901, an increase of 18,431,356 head over the pre- 
coding year; the second in 1906, an increase of 5,619,615 head over the 
precoding year; the third in 1907, an increase of 5,672,474 head over the 
preceding year, ; 

These three tremendous increases gave to the coun an abnormally 
large supply of cattle. Decline was bound to follow. To attach undue 
importance to it is wicked. To cry over the decline and entirely ignore 
the three great increases above noted is worse than wicked. Balance 
the former Increases against any present decline and you can not by 
any legitimate method of computation read into the results that there 
is a “scarcity” of cattle. 

3. THE GROWTH OF THE MEAT-PACKING INDUSTRY, 

The growth of the slaughtering and meat packing 8 is the best 
proof that there is no scarcity of cattle. In the preced article I 
asked, * When did the eae f of cattle begin? And when did the cat- 
tle situation become alarming?” etc. To some these . may have 
seemed irrelevant and asked for no definite pu . ose who formed 
this impression are wrong, as this article will show. ‘They will also 
see why it is important for the packers, who have so zealously labored 
to inform the whole world that there is an 3 of cattle, 
to give a fairly good answer. It is clear that they had not made their 
8 discovery of a cattle scarcity by 1902; for in the packers’ 

jal held in Chicago about three years ago it was shown that three of 
the Chicago packers had entered into a contract May 31, 1902, “ for the 
formation of a $500,000,000 company to buy all smaller packing com- 
panies.” (The deal was not consummated.) í 

Moreover, it is clear that they were not aware that there was a 
scarcity of cattle by 1907, for in that year, as shown at the packers’ 
trial, a combination of Chicago packers whose legitimate assets liberall 
estimated by themselves were said to be worth $182,000,000 attempt 
to raise thelr capitalization to a total of $773,000,000 


„an increase of 
over a half billion dollars. 


(This scheme also failed of consumma- 


on.) 

It is difficult to understand what species of business 3 could 

have suggested so enormous an increase of capitalization order to 

pa control of an industry which we are told by those engaged in it is 
nguishing on account of scarcity of raw material. 

That there was no scarcity of cattle as late as 1909 is clear from a 
comparison between 1904 and 1909, published in the Abstract of the 
Thirteenth Census Geroy showing the growth of the packing industry, 
from which I will take the following as having a direct bearing on the 
subject under discussion: 

In 1904 there were 1,221 slaughtering and meat packing establish- 
ments; in 1909 there were 1,641; an increase of 34.4 per cent. 

In 1904 there were 88,819 persons engaged in the industry; in 1909 
there were 108,716; an increase of 22.4 per cent. 

In 1904 there were 12,096 salaried employees in the industry; in 1909 
there were 17.329; an increase of 43.3 per cent. 

In 1904 the average number of wage earners was 75,399; in 1909 the 
ttverage number was 89,728; an increase of 19 per cent. 

In 1904 the primary horsepower of the industry was 119,311; in 1909 
It was 200,707; an increase of 74.9 per cent. 

But it would not be fair to the packers to give only Government fig- 
ures, 
{n the Price Current Annual of 1913, and which show the growth of 
{he slaughtering and packing industry. Thus we learn that the total 
number of cattle slaughtered at four western centers, viz, Chicago, 
Kansas City, St. Louis, and Omaha, rose from a total of 2,362,000 head 
In 1888 to 4,292,000 in 1912, an increase of nearly 82 per cent. (The 


For this reason let us take the packers’ own reports as published. 


8 in the population for the same period was less than 60 per 
cen 

ne further statistics in the Price Current Annual we can trace the 
increase in he slaughtering of the four western centers: 


Kansas 
City. St. Louis. | Omaha. 
374,000 211,000 134,000 
; 069, 963,000 , 009 
185.82 356. 39 347.01 


The increase in the wholesale slaughter and packing of cattle is 
furthermore em when we consider that according to the sta- 
in the ce Current Annual the number of cattle slaughtered 
during the past 25 years in the four western centers total an annual 
average of 3,448,100 head for the decade from 1888 to 1897, an annual 
average of 4,451,800 for the decade from 1898 to 1907, and an annual 
average of 4,527,800 for the five years 1908 to 1912, inclusive—a steady 
and progressive increase in each period. 

— — that these rele: iad cover only the four cities 
above specifi In other words, they do not include the slaughter in 
the allied wholesale slaugh an packing establishments through- 
out the United States, the extent of which may be Judged from the sta- 
tistics for 1909—the only year for which complete data are available— 
and according to which 8,114,640 head of cattle and 2,504,728 calves 
were slaughtered by the wholesale packers and slaughterers in 1909. 

Thus from governmental sources as well as from a 5 of 
the packers’ own statistics we learn that the scarcity of cattle is purely 
1 The 1 progressive wth of the slaughtering 
an r industry accurately ects the steady and pro- 
gressive increase In 


cattle production. 
4, WHAT IS NORMAL PRODUCTION? 


Here are the statistics upon which the packers have based their state- 
ment concerning an alarming scarcity of cattle: 


704. 433 
61, 049, 315 
61, 241, 907 
66, 881, 522 
72, 533, 996 


Please note again, 
great increases from 


as previously pointed out, that there were three 
1900 to 1907. Please observe, too, that the year 
1907 was the year of maximum production. See what a tremendous 
leap from 43,903,414 head of cattle in 1900 to 72,533,996 in 1907, an 
increase of nearly 20,000,000 head in seven years. If there were an- 
other such enormous numerical increase in the following eight years, 
the resulting overproduction would paralyze the industry. But because 
there is no such increase in sight, because, on the other hand, there is 
observable a gradual decline from the high figure reached in 1907 to 
the more normal basis of former years, the packers have turned prophets 
of evil days to come. 

Some statisticians, not content with the showing made by the above 
statistics, make a distinction between steers and milch cows. Thus Mr. 
John T. Russell, of Chicago, president of the United Master Butchers 
of America, and whom I quo in my first article, emphasized that 
“the latest statistics show that we have only about one-third of a 
beef steer per capita to provide for the population.” Of course Mr. 
Russell was very careful not to say anything about the species of cattle 
that can not be as “steers.” It may be chivalry that prompts 
Mr. Russel! and other packer statisticians to hesitate admitting that 
female cattle is brought to the shambles; nevertheless it is obviously 
unfair not to include milch cows when discussing the visible cattle or 
meat supply, since every milch cow, unless she dies of old age, is finally 
convert nto meat and sold over the counter at fancy prices to the 
consumer, 

There is no excuse for separating the steers from the milch cows 
unless the statistician desires to put the worst possible interpretation 
upon the situation. 

This brings us to the question, What is normal production? If the 
packers know or pretend to know, we are interested to hear their an- 
swer. In the meantime the absence of any authoritative statement 
with regard to this point leaves us free to base our computations on 
the figures at hand. 


In 1870 the cattle production, based on the Government statistics 
alone, gave us 0.66 per capita, or 3.10 head per . 5 Let us com- 
pare this with the per capita and per family production in a few of 
the years given above: 

Heal Head per 

3 52 
2. 805 
3.700 
4.150 
3.925 
3.745 
3, 035 


er capita and per family production 
is considerably ter than here indicated. The statistics given in the 
beginning of this article, and upon which the packers principally base 
their claims that there is a scarcity of cattle, do not represent the total 
supply of cattle. They merely show what is left after the year's 
slaughtering has been deducted. They show “stock on hand“ on 
January 1 of each year. Remember that! It is very important. 
Consequently if one is truly desirous to discover what the actual 
cattle production is per capita or per family, it is necessary to add to 
the stock on hand” January 1 of a given year the number of cattle 
killed in the preceding 12 calendar months. The results thus obtained 


Now, as a matter of fact, the 
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wil! show a remarkably healthy situation in the cattle industry even 
at the present time. 

Let us take one year. The most compe statistics ever gathered 
RA the Government were for the year 1909. During that year the 
slaughter of cattle and calves was 20,183,447. Add to this the stock 
on hand December 31, 1909, or, as the statistics put it, January 1, 1910, 
and we have the enormous total of 89,263,447; other words, the per 
capita supply for 1909 was 0.985, or 4.025—nearly 5 head—per family. 

his, it would seem, is large enough production. Indeed, it may be 
seriously questioned whether it is desirable to materially increase the 
present output. What reasons can be advanced for a larger 8 
and who would benefit thereby? The producer would not benefit, for 
there would be no increase in eattle prices for him. The consumer 
certainly would not benefit, for the whole history of meat prices during 
the Ay 15 years emphasizes this one point: at the larger the pro- 
duction of cattle the higher the prices of meats to the consumer. 

2 sia fl then, the claim that there is a scarcity of cattle is pure 
fabrication, a prodigious fiction compiled from a single set of incom- 

lete—I had almost said irrelevant—figures, the most damnable statistical 
fie of the twentieth century, and when employed to explain why 
rices of meats are high it becomes the — economic falsehood ever 
'oisted on a sup; y intelligent people. 
G. INCREASH IN CATTLE PRODUCTION GREATER THAN INCREASE IN 
POPULATION, 


While the emphasis is laid on the scarcity of cattle situation, some 
more or less ingenious arguments bave been advanced to bolster up the 
contention, Chief among these is the claim that during the past census 
decade the population has increased 21 per cent while cattle production 
has declined about 32 per cent. This would indeed be alarming if it 
were true, but the situation is saved by the fact that it is not true. 
Like the rumor concerning Mark Twain's death, there is here gross 
exaggeration. One part of the statement is true—the population of the 
United States has increased by 21 per cent. 

But the cattle situation can not be computed by comparing the 
“stock on hand” in 1900 with the “stock on hand“ 10 years later. If 
John Smith went into business in 1907 with a capital of $100,000, built 
and equipped his plant, established a profitable business, and his 1910 

that he has only $75,000 in bank—that is, $25,000 
less than he began wit oes he conelude that he is bankrupt or that 
his affairs are in an alarming condition? Yet this is precisely what 
we are doing when we cry calamity, because there were fewer cattle in 
1910 than in 1907. 

To say that the population in the Jast 10 years has increased 21 2 
cent and the supply of cattle has declined 32 per cent is the flimsiest 
kind of statistical He. It is so childish, so absurdly grotesque, that I 

been exposed before now. But it seems to have 
ped Expert! statisticians have not put their finger on 
this inherent weakness in the packers’ jeremiad. So-called authorities 
seem to have deemed it beneath their notice. Statistical “specialists ” 
have ignored it. And yet the absurdity of the statement is so palpable, 
80 gross, so rank, that it is difficult for me to believe that it was either 
ignorantly or innocently overlooked. The lie has done its unholy work 
long enough ; it deserves to die an ignominious death. 
e decline in cattle production began in 1907. Prior to that time 
the supply of cattle rose steadily until it reached its maximum in 1907. 
Hence the decline was only 3 years old in 1910. But the decline is 
only apparent, not real, for, as a matter of fact, the yearly average for 
the three years, 1908-1910, was greater than for the three preceding 
years, Here are the figures: 


inventory reveals 


Average. 
EE vege e Mi vai ean cee NEL AAR Lh EES se oie AEE ass |i 66, 885, 808 
RS hae thE eR ERENT BBE TEESE aE 70, 482, 000 


Now, as a matter of fact, in the whole history of cattle production 
increase in production has been almost uniformly greater than the 
increase in population. Thus, for example, the increase in cattle pro- 
duction from 1870 to 1909 was 198.40 p cent, while the increase in 
1 for the same period was only 154.66 per cent. But, as stated 
sin 


ore, it is unscientific to make comparisons 
e years. 

In a. previous article I divided the 40 years from 1870 to 1909 into 
8 8 is altogether a more scientific comparison. 
the res : 


tween census years or 


Here are 


lean the information that with the exception of the 
, during which the percentage of increase for cattle 
increase for population 
crease 


From this we 
Be daar ie t 1 than the percentage o 
was 5.2 per cent less tha e 
(and whieh was more than regained the following decade), the 
in cattle production was greater than the increase in population. 

Now let us institute comparison for the last two census decades: 


1891-1900 
1901-1910 


MOE SOOD RT E TS IN E ETET 
r ine iape Serik enn Ep anae oE a oNN 


21.75 


Ponder on these results; they are obtained in the only way I deem 
epitinate, They not only disprove that there has heen A . of 
82 per cent paiet, the past 10 ye they prove, on the contrary, 

t there was an increase of nearly per cent in cattle production 
over the preceding decade. And more than that, that the increase in 
production was ter than the increase in ation. 

You may recall that in the first article of t this series I quoted from 
an interview that Dr. A. D. Melvin, of the Bureau of Animal Industry, 
gave to the New York Commercial just about a year ago. In this inter- 
view a pears the following remarkable statement: 

“Estimates by one bureau of statistics show that in the last six 
ro the number of beef cattle in the United States bas fallen from 
2 to 36,030,000, a decrease of 15,500,000, or 30 per cent.” 

the above figures Dr. Melvin did not include milch cows, taking 
cognizance only of what are designated in 
cattle." He also makes his 
cows between the year of 


the statistics as “other 
comparison of other cattle than milch 
test production, yiz, 1907 and 1913, the 
year of least production, which is obviously unfair and unscientific. 
But even “other cattle” than milch cows into consideration, 
Dr. Melvin is by no means justified in giving | the pessimistic inter- 
prore ton contained In the reported interview. For as a matter of fact 
re average of other cattle" for the six-year period 1902-1907 
was 45,881,600, while for the six-year period 1908-1913 it was 44. 
950,000, which would show only a slight decrease for the latter period, 
But this decrease is more than offset by the increase in milch cows,” 
comparative averages of which are as follows: 
For the six-year period 1902-1907, a yearly average of 18,259,362, 
For the six-year period 1908-1913, a yearly average of 21,122,333. 
Here are the rock-bottom facts concerning the total cattle situation 
for the Meyor period mentioned by Dr. Melvin as compared with the 


six-year period preceding it: 

All cattle, yearly average. 
E 0 ͤ S 5,9 
EE at TRS ERTS OAC PR ae SPE TART 81. 408, 908 

Certainly it disproves Dr. Melvin's claim that there has been a 


decrease of 30 per cent in the last six years. 
6, THE PASSING OF THE RANGE NO CALAMITY, 


We have seen that there is no reason whatever for saying that cattle 
production has declined 32 per cent during the past 10 years. No such 
phenomenon has taken place and there is nothing in the present cattle 
situation to cause either gloom or apprehension. The statistics when 
fairly analyzed prove this beyond the shadow of a doubt. 

But there is, as is well known, a group of individuals who for reasons 
best known to themselves, deem it desirable to cover the brightest can- 
vas with black daubs. They can't be happy unless they are miserable. 

On a par with the flimsy statistical lle that cattle production has 
declined 32 per cent is the shallow “argument” that the free range 
has disap d that this fact is in a large measure responsible 
for the present “ scarcity" of cattle. Gallons of tears have been shed 


by packer statisticians over the passing of the range. Why. n 
lament the passing of the prairie schooner? Why St weep era 7 — 
disappearance of the sta h? i 


c 
the trep ranges have given way to farms; but 
that is rogress, not re on. As Dr, Melvin e: l it a year 

: “The r is being put up and fenced off into farms,” This 
change in conditions has affected the cattle situation, indeed; but for 
the better. If you don’t believe it, examine the statistics, which show 
conclusively that the per capita or aggregate production has been 
greater since the passing of the range. are, indeed, fewer ranges 
and fewer ranchmen, but the number of farms and cattle producers has 
increased considerably. Ralsing cattle for the market is no longer the 
specialized industry of a few thousand; it is to-day the regular pursult 
of millions. And the iy from several thousands raheken to sev- 
eral million cattle raisers, far from having a depressing effect upon the 
industry, has been stimulating, as the statistics will amply prove. Re- 
member that the maximum produerion was reached in 1007. at a time 
when the free ranges might said to have been pretty well broken up. 

The claim that the cattle fo languished as the ranges began to 
disappear has not even the merit of being a clever statistical lie; it is 
so stupid an ment, so crude a deception as to be scarcely worthy 
of serious consideration. Yet it has been employed so frequently and 
unblushingly by so-called authorities that it deserves to be nailed just 
as a common lie. The simple truth is that as the ranges began to dis- 
appear the cattle industry began to flourish, I do not ask you to accept 
my word for it—just see for yourself; examine the statistics, 


It is quite true that 


With greater show of be a the packers and other parties interested 
in maintaining the imp on that the gaunt specter of a beef famine 
is staring us the face” might attempt to explain that the prices of 


meats are high because cattle fed on land worth a few dollars per acre 
can be sold cheaper than cattle raised on land valued at $150 to $250 
an acre, 

The weakness of such an explanation would, of course, be that the 
consumer is paying just as much of an increase for meat that is pro- 
duced on the high-priced farm as for meats | spr on the cheaper 
Jand. The consumer does not know, and he is not told, whether the 
meat he consumes was range fed or farm fed. 

Moreover (and it is a singular thing, too), according to the statistics 

ven in the Yearbook of the Department of Agriculture (p. 682, table 

46), cattle coming from the range States—that is, from States where 
land is comparatively Lyon, Whee valued higher than cattle coming from 
farm States, where land values are high, to prove which I have selected 
a few from the complete list given in the Yearbook of the Department 
5 1 Just take a glance at them and draw your own con- 
usion : 

The avera rice (January 1, 1912 r head for cattle in Wyoming 
is given as $38.80; Montana, $38.40 ; Colorado. $34.10 ; Nevada, $33.30; 

regon, $32. In the States where land i ued from $100 to $250 an 
acre: The average price in Iowa was $33; Illinois, $31.50; Indiana, 
$30.10; Ohio, $29.80; Wisconsin, $21.70. Tue average price for Texas 
cattle is „ as $22.00, The number of head of cattle in the above 
States on January 1, 1912, was as follows: Wyoming, 506,000; Montana, 
717,000; Colorado, 921,000; Nevada, 433. 0 n, 452,000; Iowa, 
2,607,000; Illinois, 1,228,000 ; Indiana, 686,000; Ohio, 814,000; Wis- 
consin, 1,135,000: Texas, 5,022,000, 

Whether this difference in the average price for range and farm fed 
cattle is to be accounted for by a difference in weight or quality, or bot 
does not concern us at the present moment. It is quite possible tha’ 
Wyoming is furnishing a better grade ond a heavier weight of cattle 
than Wisconsin, but that is not the point under discussion. Ve are 
dealing at present with numbers only and with the very important fact 
that the passing of the range has, indeed, affected the cattle situation, 
pae decidedly for the better. All statistics bearing on this point prove 

over and over 
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Thus, one after another, the “arguments” that generally accompany | 


the claim that there is an alarming scarcity of cattle and which are 
given as ancillary reasons for the high prices of all meats fall to the 


ground. 
7. Ann WE KILLING TOO MANY CALVES? 


In the effort of the packers and Interested parties to prove that there 
is a shortage of cattle, in their endeavor to explain why the prices of 
meats are high, and their attempt to justify a still er increase in 
meat 33 much emphasis is placed on the slaughter of calves. We 
are told that we eat too much veal. Mr. Spoor, previously 2 de- 
elared that the slaughter of calves increased per cent in the last 
10 years.” Others more conservative pars the increase in calf slaugh- 
ter anywhere from 100 to 400 per cent. 

Neither Mr. Spoor nor any of the writers who have touched upon the 
item of calf slaughter advance any ha 7 to prove that there has been 

8 of increase in 


There are no separate statistics on the total calf slaughter for 
the United States; if the packers have such statistics they have not 
been made public; they do not even a r in the Price Current Annual. 
The only data we have concerning slaughter are those for federally 
1 cattle at the 8 packing plants. These would seem to 
indicate that there is a g of rather than an increase in calf 
slaughter, Thus in 1909 the packers killed 2,504,728 calyes; in 1911 
only 2,219,908, 

In the absence of complete and authentic statistics on the subject we 
may seriously question not only the accuracy but also the trustworthi- 
ness of the computation and deductions of the persons who claim that 
the calf slaughter has increased anywhere from 100 to 600 per cent. 
There are so many things that seem to give the lie to the cry about 
enormous calf slaughter. 

In the first place, if the calf slaughter were abnormally high, the de- 
cline in cattle production would be greater than it is; wh as a 
matter of fact, milch cows are more numerous than formerly. the 
second place, an increase in the number of calves slaugh does not 
necessarily raise the percentage of slaughter, for it must be remembered 
we are raising considerably more cattle than we did 10 or 15 gon ago; 
conegus we can, without disturbing the equilibrium or propor- 
tion, kill considerably more calves. 

The few known facts about calf slaughter lead me to believe that it is 
not excessive and not disproportionate. The only year for which rell- 
able statistics concerning total calf slaughter are available are for the 

ear 1909. The total slaughter of calves in 1909 was 6. 
number only 2,504,728, or 38.53 per cent of the total, were killed 
by the wholesale slaughterers or packers (44,07 per cent was retall and 
commercial slaughter and 17.40 per cent was farm slaughter). 

The total number of calves born during 1909 was 18,164,447. Conse- 
quently we might say that approximately for every killed two 
kept alive. I am not aware that this is an alarming proporti 
observe that the wholesale packers alone have been aggressive in point- 
ing out that we are slaughtering too many calves; yet how can they 
logically do this, considering that in 1909 their killing amounted to only 
one calf out of every eight or nine born. Of the total number of calves 
killed in 1909 the wholesale slaughterers and packers killed only 38.53 
per cent, yet they are doing 100 per cent of the calamity howling con- 
cerning the slaughter of calves. 

It may not be uninteresting to note here that Representative FreD H, 
BRITTEN, of Chicago, on mber 8, 1913, introduced a bill in Congress 
seeking to prohibit “the killing and interstate shipment for slaughter of 
beef cattle under 2 years of age.” Congressman BRITTEN had prepared 
a lengthy h on the 9 8 him a splendid opportunity 
to repeat the statements and sta . 
lic that there is an ala scarcity of cattle, and t if it continues 


porterhouse steak will cost 

Nothing came of the bil Mr. Brrrren’s pessimistic ut- 
Here are a few: 
ng 50 


terances were published in the daily 

“The beef supply of the future is curtailed as to 
become a distinct menace. * + * The number of calves slaughtered 
has increased 100 per cent in the last 10 years. There were 51,500,000 
head of cattle in this country January 1, 1907, while at the beginning 
of the present year there were but 000, . In these figures it is 
easy to see the effect the enormous N- gigs of calves has had upon 
the beef industry of the United States,” etc. 

If we are killing so many more calves than formerly, an excessive 
number, this should have the effect of considerably lowering the price 
of veal, but no such phenomenon is observable. 

If the packers are really worried about any excessive calf slaughter, 
they have the remedy in their own hands. Let them offer the producer 
2 cents a pound for calves and fix the price of veal at $2 a pound. This 
will effectually stop calf slaughter veal consumption. 

8. THE DECLINE IN CATTLE AND MEAT EXPORTS. 


Beyond a doubt there has been a marked decrease in our cattle and 
Meat exports within recent years, but not o 

e. are other causes that have prođu 
cattle is not one of them. In corroboration of m. 
the statistics. These show conclusively that p. 
unrelated. Thus, for example: 

In 1900, when our cattle numbered 43,903,414 head, we exported 397,- 
286 head of cattle and 434,258,032 pounds of canned, fresh, salted, 
pickled, and other cured beef meats. 

Whereas in 1907 (the year of biggest 8 when our cattle 
numbered 72,533,996 head, we exported only 423,051 head of cattle and 
361,159,919 pounds of beef meats. 

In other words, in the year of smallest production our volume of 
export of both cattle and beef meats was not only as t but propor- 
a. greater than in the year of maximum production, proving con- 
clusively that there is no relation whatever between production and 
exports. If you care to go over the whole list of statistics, not only 
for cattle and meats, but for all food products, and compare them year 
for year, you will find this fact illustrated over and over 

5 to attempt to explain the decline in our cattle and meat 
exportations to the somewhat smaller volume of production of the past 
few years is illogical, unfair, and unscientific, 

But has the decline in our exports of cattle and beef meats been really 
so tremendous? Let us institute an inquiry. The statisties show that 
the average number of head of cattle exported annually, 
in periods of 5 


when computed 
years for the last 25 years, was as follows: * 


Cattle exported. 


r ß ees aS ee 
18911895 x 349.278 
1896-1900. 


349, 476 
398, 136 
* 

* 


A moment's study of these figures will show that our cattle exports 
were greater for 1901-1905 than during the next five years, although 
the aggregate cattle production was ter during the latter period. 


The aE en of pounds of canned, fresh, salted, pickled, and 


other cured meats — ta 1 during the last 16 years, computed in 
periods of four years, yield the following yearly average: 

s Pounds. 
FF ——T— E Se tN EAA 393, 169, 228 
T eat ER A ETE OSL AUS e 419, 787, 332 
DOT GOR Fi ee een 351, 649, 523 
itm yb yaa A SS ee ET 107, 189, 665 


In connection with these results it is to be observed here that if the 
volume of exports is dependent upon volume of production the maxi- 
mum limit would have been reached between 1903 and 1908, but such 
was obviously not the case. 

The figures for beef meats hig ceo during the last four years, 1909— 
2912, certainly show a marked decline. But as stated before, it can not 

explained by a decrease in the volume of cattle production. We must 
look for the under! me ae elsewhere, and we need not search long 
to find them. I will state the two 3 causes for the decline: 

fallen off considerably. 


greatly declined. 
ep 


ued Leoni ena the 
h fein than for 1911, being the greatest 

tics on the subject have been kept. 
There was an 
pared with 1900, 

From the Daily Consular and Trade Reports of June 18, 1913 (No. 
141, p. 1428), we learn that in Germany “an advance in the prices of 
meat made itself keenly felt. Pork attained the highest average re- 
corded in four rues and beef, veal, and mutton were all more costly 
than in 1911. eat prices reached such a level around the middle of 
the year that the fear was seriously entertained that the masses could 
not provide themselves with sufficient nutrition, and the Government 
was moved to a relief measure by which the l r cities were permitted 
to import foreign meats under reduced import duties,” etc. 

Under these world-wide conditions so unfavorable to an expansion of 
trade, the falling off of ovr exports (meats as well as other products) 
is not anomalous, for the volume of exports necessarily contracts in the 
same proportion that the power of the people to purchase di es. 

In reference to the second cause: Foreign countries importing cattle 
and meats are drawing their supply from other sources, notably South 
America. In this connection I desire to call attention to a few statistics 
concerning Argentine cattle and meats given in Price Current Annual 
for 1914. From these we learn that the slaughtering of cows, steers, 
and calves was as follows (the figures for calves are for 1911; no figures 
for 1912 are given) : 


Cows. Steers. | Calves, 
359, 367 988, S11 108, 454 
1,155,985 | 2,225,497 | 340, 158 


Please note the tremendous increase. 


Arpas — of live cattle increased from 129,275 head in 1904 
to 261,416 head in 1912. Exports of beef increased from 215,489,000 
pounds in 1904 to 755,849,315 pounds in 1912. Draw your own con- 


ns. 
+ Moreover, the zenith of our trade for cattle meats, as well as 
other articles of food and merchandise, must be reached some time. 
There is a limit which we can not go. Our exports can not ex- 
pand indefini ~ can not increase at a fixed percentage year after 


on can not ex- 
hat there is a 


lamented ink 2 f th meee 1 

- of the range 

e Cattle situation Zor tetter, not dor, worse, Bave own 

and meat- ng a 

arira Bodie ero ei eagna E a i the percentage of 
in population, I hold that we are not killing an undue pro- 

portion of calves, and that the decline in our cattle and beef 

can 


be 
whatever to do wi 


and that is that the pa are ing a higher price for cattle now 
than in former And this, eed, was the reason given for the 
advance in until some one discovered that there was an 


3 “scarcity of cattle. Then the old explanation was dropped. 
It was 28 for the farmer was beginning to get on his ear; 
was tired of being blamed for the outrageously high meat 
prices. 


There is no doubt whatever that stock raisers are receiving better 
I believe that the 
Why shouldn't they, 


ca ty 
ices of meats. The 
have been the first to protest against an increase of 
he did not share, and the consumer would have put 
on the packers; and the packers would have been unable to put up a 
plausible defense, 
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How much more are the packers paring for cattle than in former 
years? What are the average prices d for cattle? Let us not guess 
-or theorize on this very important point, for we have the packers’ own 
reports to settle this question authoritatively. 

rou will find them in the rice Current Annual for 1914, on page 11, 
where the “ yearly average prices at Chicago of native beef stecrs, fat 
Seman ane heifers per hundred pounds, as stated by Drover's Journal,” 
are given: 


Sicers. | Cows. 
$5.25 $4.05 
6.20 4.70 
4. 80 3.95 
2 En 

05 3.65 
5.30 2070 
5. 80 3.85 
6.10 4.10 
6.35 4.25 
6.80 4.60 
6.40 4.35 
*. 40 5.25 
8.25 6.10 


— 
cè 
æ 


= 
E 


I will not make any further 


Let these figures speak for themselves. 
comment on them than to say that they prove beyond a doubt that a 


higher Arig is being paid for the various kinds of cattle. Of course, if 
we could know just why the average price of steers jum 2 whole 
cents in one year, i. e., from $6.40 per hundred pounds 1911 to $8.40 
in 1912, it would no doubt be illuminating. But this knowledge is not 
essential to our inquiry. The big fact is that there has been an in- 
crease of several cents per pound. Tet us liberally say that cattle 
prices have advanced an average of 23 cents a pound. 

But the increase to the consumer has been from three to cight times 
24 cents per pound—that is to say, there has been, as every consumer 
knows, an increase of from 8 to 20 cents a pound for beef meats. 

Why? I neither know nor can 1 understand why there should he so 
tremendous a difference between the increase in prices of cattle and the 
increase in the prices of meats. It is a mystery not exactly unfathom- 
able, but beyond the comprehension of the average man and woman. 

The packers claim that there is ne profit in meats—that if it were 
not for the by-products thoy would have to go out of business. One can 
not help but wonder how the butchers of 30 or 40 or 50 years ago—in 
the days when no by-products were utilized and the prices of meats 
only about half of what they are to-day—managed to exist. 

One of the Chicago packing firms inserts a 4-line weekly advertise- 
ment In the dailies of the country informing the readers what the arer- 
age price of becf netted them. 

Thus in a recent item we are told that the sales of beef—domestic—in 
Chicago for the week ending June 27 averaged 11.67 cents per pound. 

These articles must not be construed as an attack on the packers. The 
whole purpose of this series is to discover the truth and find the remedy. 
But since the packers are the big controlling force of both the cattle 
and meat situation we must turn to them for explanation and relief. 

I have recently examined thousands of invoices of several retail meat 

dealers for a period covering 10 years and found that the wholesale 
prices of beef rose gradually—one-eight or a quarter of a cent at a 
time—from $4.75 per hundred pounds to $14.50 per hundred pounds. 
This rise of nearly 10 cents per pound in prices asked of the retail 
dealer can not be satisfactorily explained. Certainly it is not justified 
by any advance in the price of cattle. 
- Remember that the average increase in the price of cattle has been 
less than 3 cents per pound. This constitutes an increase of, let us 
say liberally, 100 per cent over former cattle prices. The wholesale 
price of beef has advanced from 6 to 10 cents per pyas: let us say, in 
round numbers, that the retail dealer is paying 100 per cent more for 
meats than in former times—in reality he Is paying at present approxi- 
mately 200 per cent higher prices. Now, it is not unnatural that the 
retail dealer under the circumstances has raised his prices to the con- 
sumer 100 per cent. In other words, the consumer is compelled to pay 
at least three separate 100 per cent increases—and this is the real 
explanation why the prices of meats are so high. The high prices the 
retail dealers are charging are the direct result of the considerably 
higher prices demanded by the wholesale dealers. 

It is clear that a tremendous mistake in arithmetic has been made by 
tail dealers, and the packers are to blame. It must be 
remembered that the cry “scarcity of cattle” was raised and given 
world-wide currency by the packers. The organized packers, not the 
retail meat dealers, are predicting that in another 10 years “ porter- 
house steak at a dollar a pound retail will be cheap.” 

The crux of the whole matter is that the maximum slaughter per 
capita of cattle and calves, as well as other animals, measured by the 
consumer's ability to purchase volume was reached a dozen or so toe 
ago. Under prevailing conditions of limited incomes that are not likely 
to become enlarged materially the former maximum consumption can 
not be maintained, and certainly not increased. Hence the necessity 
for 5 7 7 Prices in order to maintain and increase the former volume 
of profits, 


10. THE LAW OF SUPPLY AND DEMAND AND THE CONSUMER. 


There is a wonderful and mysterious law in economics called the law 
of supply and demand, whose special function seems to be to give a 
series of jolts to the consumer. Personally, I hold that there 't no 
such crea as a “law” of supply and demand; but for the paper of 
this article I will accept it as popularly employed, insisting only that 
it is not of divine origin. 

The law of supply and demand can not be ur, in explanation of 
the high prices. far as the cattle and meat situation is concerned, 
there is not only one “Jaw.” of supply and demand, but two: 

1. The “law” of supply and demand as regards the quantity of 
eattle raised on the farms and ranges. 

2. The “law” of supply and demand as regards the quantity of cattle 
offered in the market. : 

From the joint operation of these two * laws” there is no escape for 
the consumer; they are the millstones between which the contents of 
his purse are being ground to powder. Let us take a look at the opera- 
tion of these two “ Jaws.” 


packers and re 
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The supply of cattle on the farms and ranges, we have been 
rather insistently within recent years, is insuficient for the . j 
requirements. Of course it isn’t, but we have been told this so often 
that millions of people believe it; or, at least, they can not refute it, 
and so they have accepted it as the complete explanation as to why the 
8 o all altos of maa are so high, 

e have seen in a previous article that the packers are n 
average of tess than 3 cents a pound more for Pattie than ie — 
years. This increase, however, as the statistics amply show, was not 
the result of any dearth in the supply of cattle. As a matter of fact, 
the increase in pee for cattle began at a time when cattle produc- 
2 — KEDE Tion the 8 it for example, the price of cattle 

rere reg y the supply on the farms a s 

have heen lowest i is p nd ranges, the price should 

< careful analysis of data pertaining to cattle production and pri 

pan in the market demonstrates that there is abmointels no . 
metween the price of cattle and the visible supply. Consequently, the 
law of supply and demand can not be urged in explanation of the higher 
prices. Did anyone notice that meat prices were low in 1907—the year 
of greatest production? 

And is anyone so unsophisticated as to imagine that even though the 
supply of cattle on the farms and ranges were excessive, let us Say 
double the present amount, that he could escape the operation of the 
second law, viz, supply and demand in the market? 

If you have ever studied the cattle market reports in your daily 
paper you must have observed this one thing, that the maximum or 
minimum market price for cattle is not based upon the supply on the 
farms and ranges, but upon the quantity offe in the market, This 
quantity can be, and indeed is, regulated. But let us ignore this for the 
present, and ‘say that it fluctuates naturally from day to Thus 
there are times when for uncontrollable reasons, such as drought in one 
or the other State, the amount of cattle offered considerably enla 
the market supply. Then, too, weather conditions and other considera- 
7 — sometimes naturally Increase or lessen the so-called normal offer- 
ngs. ` 
Market prices finctnate indeed, but not markedly, The fluctuation 
seems to he from 10 cents to T5 cents per hundred above or below the 
fixed standard market price. Anyone of several natural or artificial 
causes can produce either a fall or rise in qQotations. The thing to be 
emphasized bere is that a rise in price generally applies to only a com- 
paratively small quantity of the better grades of cattle: it does not in- 
clude all grades of cattle. In other words, quality rather than supply 
is the fnndamental factor employed to produce mercurial quotations In 
the market. And it is this somewhat higher price paid for a small 
quantity of better quality that still further increases the price for all 
peat The “law of supply and demand has nothing whatever to do 

t it. 

Now, the question is this: Why should the consumer be penalized 
because on four or five days in a given month the market AA epes hap- 
pen to be slightly below what is considered normal? Why should the 
whole Nation be made to pay a penalty all through the year because 
there are 40 or 50 days in a year when a perfectly natural market condi- 
tion prevails in five or six cities? And why should the whole 100 per 
cent of the population be penalized for the full 100 per cent of meats, 
although the packers handle annually only about 5 Ee cent of the 
country’s cattle slaughtering? Why? That is the question. 

The answer is simple enough. The market prices of cattle, as well as 
the prices of meat, are arbitrarily fixed regardless of supply of cattle on 
the farms or ranges or that offered in the market. 

The additional increase that the packers are paying for cattle over 
prices of a decade or two ago was not, as previously seen, forced by any 
condition in the cattle situation on the farms and ranges. Conse- 
quently it must be considered more in the nature of a voluntary offering, 
a highly profitable investment for the packers. As a result of this in- 
crease in cattle prices, the packers have been enabled to do some won- 
derful things. Not only have they conciliated the cattle raiser, and in- 
cidentally silenced the complaining consumer by repeatedly telling him 
of this increase ; what is more important here is that they have created 
a situation that is equivalent to a practical cornering of tho Nation's 
cattle supply. I will state my point as briefly as possible. 

We have seen that the wholesale packers handle less than 50 per cent 
of the annual slaughter of cattle and calves. Yet they dominate the 
entire cattle and meat situation, practically dictating the prices for the 
full 100 per cent, and all by the simple process of paying a few cents 
more than formerly for cattle. As a result they have, in effect, a per- 
penn, nation-wide option on all the cattle in the country. The local 

utcher—and I am now referring in particular to the still fairly numer- 
ous butchers in the small towns—can obtain only what the cattle pro- 
ducer is willing to let him have, and that at the prices quoted in the 
Chicago market, cr, all things considered, at prices equally favorable to 
the producer. 

Hence we find the local butcher in the rather awkward position of 
being surrounded by ample supply, yet compelled to pay prices fixed 
by persons who can not possibly be interested in him or his welfare. 
Consequently it is not on account of searcity of cattle or limited supply 
that the local butcher is finding it increasingly more dificult, not on! 
to purchase his necesesary supply but also to cope with existing condi- 
tions, Add to this the fact that he can not, like his competitor—the 
big packer—utilize the waste, and it is not difficult to foresee that 
the small butcher will in course of time entirely disappear from the 
ficld and that the big packers will naturally dominate the entire 
situation. 

I am not projecting a vision; I am telling of events now actually 
transpiring, eyents as I had opportunity to observe them in a half a 
dozen States, I estimate that the work of crowding out the local 
butcher will be completed by A. D. 1923. This, you will recall, is the 
year ee we haye been told that “ porterhouse will cost $1 a pound 
retail.” 

The “law” of supply and demand. What a wonderful, mysterious 
“law.” It is the dust thrown into the eyes of the consumer. It is 
the cloak under which a multitude of sins is committed. 


11. THE LESSON OF 1909, 


The Bureau of Animal Industry. in its twenty-eighth report, says: 

“The data gathered in connection with the last decennial census 
(1910) make it possible for the first time to present complete statistics 
of a year's slaughter and consumption of food animals in the United 
States, based on definite information.” 

The data are for the year 1909. The report is most interesting and 
illuminating. From it we glean some valuable Information hearing on 
the cattle and beef-meat situation. Thus we learn that the total num- 
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of head of cattle slaughtered in 1909 in the United States was 


p 

ber 

tae ke 4 as formerly. 
15,628,875, divided as follows: Head of cattle. 


he per capita consumption of meats has 


Consequently wholesale slaughter and packing was 59.31 per cent; 


retail and commercial slaughter, 30.40 per cent; and farm slaughter, | (or rather slaughter) of all kinds of meats in 1 


Consequently wholesale slaughter and packing of calves was 38.53 per 

cones ead commercial sfaughter, Piot per cent; farm slaughter, 
17. r cent. 
A It wil, no doubt, surprise some to learn that the wholesale packers 
kill less that 60 per cent of the cattle and less than 39 per cent of the 
calves, or less than 50 per cent of a year’s total slaughter of cattle and 
calves. 

The report for 1909, when analyzed, permits of some most interesting 
correlations of statistics and some most conclusive deduc 

Thus, when we remember that the number of cattle and calyes alive 
and on foot January 1, 1909, was 71,099,000, and that the year's slaugh- 
ter of cattle and calves totaled 20,183,447, leaving a balance alive and on 
foot at the end of the year of 50, 91 3, we observe that we kept alive 
about 24 head for every. head kilied—this is, of course, exclusive of 
pee zene ve questio ees Is rol disastrous proportion? Let 
those who feel competent to do so answer. 

And when we — — that the number of cattle and ealves alive 
and on foot Janua , 1910, was not 50,915,533, as above indicated, 
but 69,080,000, as the ‘published statisties show, we can readily com- 
pute that 18,164,447 calves were born during the ree 1909. From this 
‘we derive the great satisfaction of knowing that the total visible supply 
of cattle and calves for the year 1900 was not 71,099,000 head but 
89 8 yielding an actual supply of 0.985 head per capita, or 
4.925 per family. 

‘The slaughter was 0.223 head per r or 1.115 family. 

1005 “et an niarming situation? Who answer this question in the 
rmative 

It is at this point that I desire to reiterate how tremendously fal- 
laclous and altogether misleading it is to estimate the cattle situation 
from the single item “stock on hand.“ I protest most emphatically : 
It is not fair. And the proper governmental authorities should call a 
halt. No true estimate of the actual cattle situation can be obtained 
from the statistics showing the number of cattle on foot January 1 of 
the various years. Any calculations based on them are bound to be 
misleading. But, worst of all, the public is paying a tremendous price 
for these deliberate miscalculations, 

Tt is rather singular that from the same set of statisties from which 
the packers’ Jeremiahs have figured that there is an 3 
of cattle, I have been able to compute that there is a heal a 
True, the old proverb tells us, As the statist thinks the bell clinks” $ 
and we know that there are those who, for what reason I do not care 
to analyze at this moment, are desirous to give the worst possible inter- 
pretation of the cattle situation. But the time has come when such 
raw methods at statistical perversion must cease. 


0.65 pounds; total, 813 pounds. Lard, 50.30 nds. 


the constituent members consume their full per capita 
them remember, however, that poultry, fowl, fish, game, e 
included in the above 813 pounds. 


deende of 1 
increase of population in that deeade.) 


requested each family to keep account of prices, quanti 


„Der capita allotment as report 


comput the capita consumption of t 
8 p meats is a trifle 


pounds less family than the statistical quota. 
But if rt ong be — 5 : 
them to an investigation made the Government some 
to ascertain the — — of among the poor,” 


Carlyle has reminded us that “a judicious man looks at statistics 
not to gain knowledge, but so as not to have ignorance foisted on him.” Large To . 9 MaN RAS, pages 3 1 — pal 135 
Ignorance, nay, worse than ignorance, has n assiduously foisted Incomes front: $3 a weak 8 A. e min —. 5 


upon us. The 8 man and woman has not the time to inquire 
deeply into the subject, nor have gy A the statistics at hand that would 
enable them to discover the truth for themselves. For this reason I 
have gone to the trouble of examining, computing, comparing, corre- 
lating the various sets of statistics bearing on the cattle and meat situ- 
ation, and the results ate herewith given in the hope that the informa- 
tion will Sap the Nation to thrust off the load of “ rance” that 
has been foisted upon it on account of the preposterous e that there 
is a sareity of cattle and that “the gaunt specter of a beef famine is 
staring us In the face. 
12. THE NECESSARY DECLINE IN MEAT CONSUMPTION. 


It can not be established by any legitimate process of computation 
that there is an alarming scareity, or even a searcity, of cattle in this 
country. On the contrary, all the various sets of statistics, considered 

separately or correlated, proclaim that the supply of cattle is not only 
adequate and normal but even greater than im former decades. 

But let us A a tremendous stretch of the imagination assume for a 
moment that there is a scarcity of cattle—a decided shortage and an 


offset by the fact that the high cost of ures has cut the ability to 
| purchase volume practiealiy in half. The r of to-day purchases 
only about half quantity of meat that it could purchase 15 years 


pr a 8 ig 4 the meat consumers in the United States may 
broadly divided into two classes: 1. Those who eat as much meat 
| as e paying double the former prices for the same quantity. 
1 2. Those who s as much as formerly, receiving only half the former 
| quantity for their money. 
Here are a few simple statistics that will help us to better comprehend 
the situation: 
|! The population of the United States in round numbers is 100,000,000, 
There are approximately 20,000,000 families. 
Over 50 per cent of the families have an income of less than $500 a 
i year. 
ion than 3 per cent of the families have an income in excess of 
$2,000 a year. 


conclusions, 

18. SOME THINGS THAT MUST BE EXPLAINED. 
shortage of cattle situation. But this supposed cattle sh 
not explain the excessively high prices of 3 
of hogs and sheep. 

Ham an t 
Think of 5 ms retail price of ham and baco: cents a 


advance? bg it if you can. I can't. 
Perhaps a 


among the farmers and cattle raisers and 
the following: 


en A to be tempo: y stored in sheds and even on the 


Te Course, 
to sell. I went to one. of the packers and offered him the lot, 
„Don't want them,’ he 


during the last 23 years. On Au 15, 1913, jared 
‘with the average cost between 1800 and 11595 show, the following in- 


+ chops, 124 per cent; round steak, 108.4 cent; smoked h $2 
cent: sirloin. pas Tard, 69.8 


elastic Income 8 the possibility of purehasing as great a quantity 
8 de- 
clined not on account of any scarcity of cattle but on account of pro- 


I hibitive prices, 

Wholesale slaughter and packing 8, neo Hitherto in these articles I have confined myself exclusively to a con- 
Retall and commercial slaushter — 1.408, 640 | sideration of the cattle and beef meats situation, It becomes necessary, 
Farm slaughter_-—-----------~~---------~----——---- ~~~ t however at this moment to depart a moment from this rule. The 


twenty-eighth annual npor informs us that the ae capita ee gen 
was as WS: 


10.29 per cent. Calves. Per capita consumption, or rather slaughter, of all kinds of meats in 1909. 
Wholesale slaughter and packing — 2,504, 728 

Tall and commercial slaughter 4 5 inn . 

Farm slaughter 2 ———f————— 1, 131. Weekes cee eer i ea eee pce rere hota 


Since we may approximately Byars Ave persons to a family, we 
obtain the following results per family: Beef, 401.70 pounds; veal, 
37.70 pounds; pork, 338.05 pounds; mutton, 32.90 pounds; goat meat, 


It will not be difficult for each family to determine whether or not 


Those expert statisticians, who by basing their calculation on the 
“stock on hand item have erroneously computed that the number 
of beef cattle has decreased by 32 per cent im the last decade, lay great 
stress on the fact that in the same period the population has increased 
21 per cent. But they fall to add that most of the increase was the 
result of immigration and births among the poorer class—the class that, 
as far as I have been able to discover, does not, for obvious reasons, 
consume its on eapita allotment of meats. (Immigration durin 

to 1909 was 8,204,879 persons—over one-half o 


In a small way I recently collected data concerning per capita meat 
consumption. I have reports from 20 different States cover 
400 families whose annual incomes range from $8 to $30 a week. 


of meat consumed in a calendar month. The information thus ob- 
tained corroborated the views I had previously held, that the actual 
por capita consumption in the — family falls considerably below 
e by the Government figures for 
907. While I do not consider my private statistics as scientificall 
conclusive or as applicable to the whole N nevertheless 
believe that the results shown hold good for all the families hay 
income of less than 81 a year. In the private statistics I have 


a month, or about 1 pounds a year, hence about 210 
pted to treat the statistics I have gathered, or 
my computations and deductions therefrom, with contempt: I refer 


a 4 
this investigation was eee in eae of the Bureau of 


families purchased $142.42 worth of meats. According to the quota 
of the Twenty-eighth Annual Report of the Bureau of Animal KAASATES 
they were entitled to 26,923 pounds for the year. Draw your own 


It Is rather remarkable that the packer prophets of evil days to com 
are at the present time confin their jeremiads exclusively to the 


rk, mutton—in t, all 
kinds of meat. Surely they do not pretend that there is also a scarcity 


d bacon are more expensive than paag chicken — er 
n 


un 

perbaps my taste is plebian, but I'm fond of | feet if 
properly cooked and pickled), 75 cents r dozen, and not 3 asa 
vestige of the shank. And yet 15 or 20 years ago I bought them for 20 
cents a dozen, and a fair portion of the shank. Why this tremendous 


ttle incident from life will throw a ray of light on the 
situation. I have traveled through several of the Western States a half 
a dozen times within the past six or eight J hes and have many friends 

lealers, A stockman told me 


“A few years ago the hog market was flooded; the packers had bought 
and killed an excessive Their cellars were full; large quanti- 


was in winter.) I had ht or nine carloa 


“Have so much meat on hand I can’t 


hogs I went to the office to get my 1 
is inclusive of all Increases in wages and salaries up to date. * What will you charge me for a hundred pounds of bacon?’ I asked 
Statistics recently published by the rtment of Labor show that | of the same man to whom I had sold the hogs. 
the retail prices of meats were higher in 1913 than at 0 “Well, we are a little short on bacon just now. I couldn't let you 


n steak, 79.3 per cent; rib roast, 76.5 per cent; lard, tion. t rate, there no “scarcity” of r. 
per cent. The general average of increase for all meat would probably | prices so A patient and long: ering public is hungry for a satis- 
exceed 100 per cen ctory answer. will give it? 


I have studiously avoided touching points in these articles, not imme- 
connected 


avera family, or rather the aggregate e, can not se as with the cattle and beef meat situation, but it scems 
t Seach ARATI ae in former years. Their a to purchase a maximum | desira at this moment to mention a few allied points that will help 
| quantity was reached a dozen or so year ago. Their limited and im- | us to obtain a focus on the crux of the situation. 
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The National Provisioner, in its recent editorial entitled “ Supply and 
demand,” said, among other things: The packer, visualized to the news- 
aper-reading public as the ‘infamous Beef Trust,’ is made to bear the 
yurden of odium for the heavy tax on the meat-eater’s pocketbook. If 
meat Is a luxury now, what would it be without the economies and ad- 
vantages of the modern packing house? The average diet would be sow- 
belly and salt beef.” 

When I was a boy there were no “modern packing houses.” The 
small butcher was a fixed institution in the community which I lived, 
But I don’t remember ever to haye eaten what the National Provisioner 
disparagingly calls sowbelly ™ or “ salt beef.” If we have other meats 
than these two elemental varieties, they are not the invention of the 
modern packing house, But that is not the point I wish to discuss. I 
wish merely to say that the “ economies and advantages of the modern 
packing house have not accrued to the benefit of the consumer's purse. 

Two or three decades ago the 3 rice for cattle— to say nothing 
of hogs and sheep at this time—was 23 to 3 cents less than at present. 
In those days beef meats were sold for one-half the prices charged at 
the present day; in other words, the dollar that will buy three pounds 
of a certain kind of meat bought six pounds then. And in those S, 
be it remembered, there was much waste—by-products were practically 
unknown. How do you explain the tremendous advance in meat prices 
over the prices of 20 or 30 years ago? 

The “economies” of the modern packing house have been a rather 
costly item as far as the consumer is concerned. The utilization of 
what was formerly wasted alone could have offset the necessity for rais- 
ing the price of meat on account of the 24 to 3 cent advance in the price 
of cattle. These are some things that need a lot of explaining. 

The packers are on record as saying that my make absolutely no 
profit on their meats, that all their profits are derived from their by- 
products. This claim is really too disingenuous to merit aay 57 com- 
ment. But if the small butcher of three or four decades ago, fing 10 
or 12 hogs or 3 or 4 head of.cattle and several calves, a week, and using 
none of the by-products, could, sell his meats at half the present prices 
and yet make a profit sufficient to ralse his family decently and lay 
aside a few dollars against the proverbial rainy day, then the vaunted 
” economies " of the modern packing house,“ with its improved meth- 
ods and te sag greater efticiency, ve to be called by some other 
and a harsher name, 

I have no desire to embarrass the men who own and control our mod- 
ern packing houses, but when I remember that the consumer is being 
put to the necessity of teaching deeper and deeper into his purse for the 
meats he purchases, I feel t these gentlemen could — 9 many 
things concerning which they have hitherto preserved a rather stoical 
silence. The list.of questions to which a speedy and effective answer is 
desired is daily growing longer. 


14, THE SITUATION REVIEWED, 


In my discussion of the cattle and beef-meat situation I have touched 
only the high spots, studiously avoiding everything not immediately 
relevant to the questions involved. Had I attemp to treat the sub- 
ject in its entirety, overlooking nothing, however seemingly trivial, it 
would have required a vast array of statistics, and the series would 
have extended over a period. of months. I feel, however, that I have 
given you a fairly complete compendium of the situation and enough 
data and statistics to enable you to make intelligent comparisons. A 
brief review of the principal points treated will help you to fix them 
firmly in your mind. 

Those who claim that there is an alarming scarcity of cattle have 
not proven it. The statistics they have u in the attempt are in- 
complete and distorted. The method they have employed is both unfair 
and unscientific. ; 

If there is an mre fy MANAY of cattle, we have a right to ask, 
When did the “ scarcity ” begin? And it is important that this question 
be definitely answered. One thing is established beyond doubt, and that 
is that meat prices ascended as our cattle su y increased, 

It the present supply is insufficient, when t cease to be adequate; 
when did productton fall below normal? Unless this question can be 
answered authoritatively, it is clear that no one has a right to say 
that there is an alarming scarcity of cattle. If there is a scarcity of 
cattle, how can the increase in the slaughtering industry be explained? 
If there is a scarcity of raw material, how can the increase in equip- 
ment, with the resultant greater efficiency,” be explained? s 

The ancillary “arguments” generally accompanying the claim that 
there is an alarming scarcity of cattle arè unso 

1. The increase in cattle production has been almost universail 
greater than the increase in population. The statistics, fairly computed, 
prove this beyond peradventure of a doubt. 

2. The passing of the range has not been disastrous to the cattle in- 
dustry, for the statistics show that as the ranges began to disappear 
the farms increased cattle production. The few thousand ranchmen 
raising cattle on a fairly huge scale were followed by a million pro- 
ducers on a small scale, the aggregate production became ek a 

3. It can not be proven that we are ‘killing too many calves. The 
pres ratio is one killed out of three born. There is no way in which 
t can be estimated whether this proportion is injurious to the cattle 
industry, since no 55 with definite statistics are possible. 
Numerically we are per ane killing more calves than formerly; quite 
naturally, for we are raising more cattle; but it can not be proved 
that there bas heen an increase either in the percentage of calf 
slaughter or in the ratio to cattle slaughter. Furthermore, the con- 
siderably greater number of milch cows would seem to argue an increase 
in births of calves, consequently an increase in cattle production. 
Fewer calves were killed in 1911 than in 1909. The packers kill only 
one out of every eight or nine calves born in a year, 

4. The decline in cattle and meat exports proves nothing as regards 
cattle or meat production and exports. As our cattle production in- 
creased our volume of exports of cattle and meats decreased. The de- 
cline in exports can easily be explained by the fact that decline in con- 
sumption is world-wide. 

A still more significant factor explaining the falling off of cattle and 
meat exports is the growth of both industries in South America. e 
American consumer is not benefited in the slightest degree by a large 
volume of exports; on the contrary, he is penalized, for every pound of 
meat exported is withdrawn from the home market, and consequently re- 
duces the supply and increases the prices of meats. 

The simple truth is that there is no scarcity. The calamitous c 
of the packers is based entirely on the statistics for “ stock on hand” 
at the end of the year after the year’s slaughter has been deducted: 
These statistics do not give a fair idea of the actual cattle supply, and 
it is not permissible to employ them for the 4 of proving a 
Searelty. ut if they are employed to show that there has been a 
decline it is dishonest not to emphasize the fact that the decline 
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necessarily followed the year of maximum production in 1907. It is 
dishonest, too, not to emp asize the fact that cattle production jumped 
from 43,903,414 head in 1900 to 72,533,996 head in 1907, a tremendous 
increase of nearly 29,000,000 head, or an average increase of over 
4,000,000 head a year, As a bit of interesting cattle history at this 

int Jet it be remembered that the increase in cattle production rose 
tom 23,820,608 in 1870 to 54,067,590 in 1892, and that the average 
increase for these 22 years was only 1,375,000 a year, or abont one- 
third as great as for the 7 years from 1900 to 1907. Only one who is a 
deliberate pessimist, or something worse, can read calamity into the 
cattle | situation as shown by the statistics pertaining to “stock on 
hand.” The decline observable is bringing us nearer to a normal basis 
of supply—that is all that the “ decline“ 8 

The only complete statistics we have for the calf and cattle slaughter 
and meat production are for the year 1909. The total cattle su pl 
in that year was equivalent to nearly 1 head per capita, or nearl? 5 
ier ce 5 rope 3 ye ~ Nr was only about 

S su certainly a healthy s 
morning 2 be alarmed about, id F 
ere is no reason whatever for the prevailing high prices of meats, 
The ee declaration -that prices will go still Neher can not be 
ustified ; their prediction that the maximum retail price will be reached 
y, 1923 is a prophecy of evil intent, nothing more. 

The packets are payingan average increase of less than 3 cents a 
pound for the better grades of cattle, but the prices for al) grades of 
Meats have advanced from 8 to 20 cents a pound: to the consumer. 
Why? God and the packers know, but nobody else. Not a single 
reason or argument can be advanced in justification. It is significant, 
cent of calves and cattis, they dane Pen eee 100 Per than, 50 pet 

è z ave 
calamity howling. : ; y n doing 100 per cent of the 
ut eyen nting for a moment that there is an alarming scarcit 

of cattle—which is absurd—this “ scarcity” would be more than offset 
by the fact that the purchasing pore of the dollar has been practically 
cut in half as rega meats. The per family quota of meats for 1909 
was 831 pounds, This does not include poultry, fowl, or fish. There 
are no doubt some families who consume more n their quota, but by 
far the vast majority are consuming less; a conclusion not at all oxang- 
gerated when we consider that one-half of the families in the United 

tates must wap app! live on less than $500 a year and that the 
average income for all the families in the United States is $800 a year, 
I assert that both here and abroad meat consumption is steadily falling 
off and is bound to contract still further as prices ascend. 

Scarcity of cattle? Those who say this can not prove it. But, taking 
—— 55 their word, let us devise a remedy—an effective and a saying 

15. A SIMPLE AND EFFECTIVE REMEDY. 


The cattle situation is most satisfactory, but the beef-meat situation 
is not. However, we will meet the packer pessimists on their own 
ground. If they prefer to take a gloomy view of conditions as they 
are, we shall be put to the n ty of giving some kind of relied, 
ap) ‘ying, a3 it were, a remedy to help them out of their dilemma, 

mportation of L from Argentina has 2323 ineffective, thus veri- 
fying the packers’ predictions that meat importations will not lower 

e prices of meats. Almost before the first shipment of beef was rc- 
ceived in the United States the National Provisioner, official organ of 
the American Meat Packers’ Association, declared that there will De 
no reduction in meat prices as a result of increased volume of meat im- 
portation, And this declaration is repeated almost weekly with every 
new cargo received. Nor is this at all strange when we reflect that our 
own packers control the foreign cattle and meat situation, as far ax the 
United States is concerned, as the following item, taken from the Price 
Current,: November 20, 1913, plainly shows: 

„ Sulzburger & Sons, it is reported, have made arrangements to build 
a packing house in Brazil and another plant in Uruguay. With the 
entrance of this Sg ig in the South American field, three of the big 
American packers 1 operating there, Swift and Armour already 
having plants in Argentina.“ 

If the wholesale packers were to quit exporting cattle and heet 
meats—that is, sending them out of the sour together with the im- 
portations from South America, it would certainly help to relieve the 
situation of scarcity of cattle and meat supply which they tell us 
exists. But it is certain that ay. proposal to sto exporting will not 
be favorably received by them. Personally I would rather sell to the 
American people than to any other nation on earth. If I would seek 
foreign markets at all, it would be only to enable me to increase my 
output and my profits. But if the supply of raw material were cur- 
tailed alarmingly my patriotism would suggest that I serve my country- 
me first, ana as forel, ee ee. ang. 4 11 tail 

am groping to a remedy, an the packers will tell me an- 
thoritatively just how serious is tho present 288 of cattle situa- 
tion, if they will tell me how much of an increase in cattle production 
necessary- before what they consider a normal supply is attained, 
and if y will assure me that the prices of meats will go down to the 
prices of two or three decades ago, I'll promise them that I will find a 
remedy that is a remedy, a remedy that I believe the American people 
will mog cooperate to ey to a successful termination. 

I anticipate their answer. ay, I quote their answer, for they seem 
to have the uncanny faculty of answering questions before they ara 
ut, of solving difficulties before they are encountered—their answer 
as already been given. It is this, that “no matter how much cattle 
we may ralse prices of meats will never be materially lowered.” i 

Prices of cattle have advanced less than an average of 3 cents a 

und during the last 15 2 while prices of meats have advanced 

m 8 to 20 cents a poun However, if the supply of cattle were to 
become excessive—so large as to bring down the market price 3 cents 
a pound—the consumer has already been repeatedly informed that there 
would be no appreciable reduction in meat prices. 5 

And the reason for this fixity of prices is not far to seek. We are 
told that it is because the price of corn—grain and cereals—is higher 
than in former years. But let us not forget that the r. of grains 
and cereals are, as is pretty Beard f known, arbitrarily fixed not on 
the farms but in the C iago oard of Trade, not by the p cers but 
by nonproducers, practically the same group of men that. arbitrarily 
fixes the price of cattle and the prices of meats. Consequently it is not 
difficult to understand that no matter how large the supply of cattle 
and no matter how abundant the crops, the prices of meats will not be 
lessened _much—will remain, even under the most favorable conditions, 
practically as high as they are now. 

On July 9 the ap one papers of the country published the govern- 
mental ay fo corde for 1914, showing an increase of 13.6 per cent over 
the grain est of 1913. One of the Chicago evening papers of the 
same date contained statements from several 2 1 packers that, not- 
withstanding this fact, the price of beef meats will de raised. Here 


on a few of their frank statements. They are interesting if not con- 
soling: 

One says: “The price of meat will undoubtedly rise soon; the 16- 
cent price te the butcher will be reached if the present supply keeps up. 
There is an extreme shortege of cattle.” 

Another declared: The prices will rise, which is only natural under 
the present cireumstances, Cattle are scarce. * The dry sum- 
mer experienced out West last year is really the chief cause.” 

Still another said:“ people are eating just as much as they have 
been, while the supply has diminished considerably. Naturally, when 
ar emang a greater than the supply, the prices are bound to rise. 

And so forth, 

The packers’ pessimism continues undiminished. Well, then, what is 
the remedy? It is very simple; it entails no hardship on anyone, re- 
quiring only a slight personal sacrifice on the part of the average con- 
sumer. During. recent years protests have been made in various séc- 
tions of the country against t 
the ascending prices of meats. These 
of abstaining entirely from meats. ch campaigns are short lived, 
futile, and ineffective. 1 will counsel no such course. medy is 
simpler. Briefly put, it is this: 

Let every family compute how much meat it is consuming at the 
wesent time. This ascertained, let it cut down its purchase by one- 
faif. pursuing the course of buying the same quantity of meat as 
formerly for a meal, but reducing the number of days on which meat is 
eaten. Thus a family eating meat seven days a week would hereafter 
eat meat on alternate s, ete. 

The remedy is so obvious and pertinent as to require no further 
elucidation at my hands. It is the only remedy that will effectively 
lower the price of all kinds of meat. It will force the “ gaunt specter 
of a beef famine” to a precipitate flight. Moreover, the effects will be 
salutary to the consumer and his purse. But, above all, since we are 
told that there is an alarming searelty of cattle, it would within a 
surprisingly short time give to the country a more than adequate ASR 
ply of eattle, and consequently considerably lower rices of meats. It 
is a rational solution for what the packers would haye us believe is a 
desperate situation, 


proren generally took the form 
My re 


A Holy Cause. 


SPEECH 


OF 
HON. MANUEL L. QUEZON, 
OF THE PHILIPPINE ISLANDS, 
Ix rue Horse or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Monday, September 28, 1914. 

The House in Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union 
had tinder consideration the bill (H. R. 18459) to declare the purpose of 
the poopie of the United States as to the future political status of the 
people of the 8 Islands and to provide a more autonomous goy- 
ernment in those islands. , 


Mr. QUEZON. Mr, Chairman, I shall not now discuss the 


merits of the pending bill except perhaps incidentally, and only | 


as such discussion may be required for the proper understanding 
of what I intend to say. I wish to address myself to some of 
the remarks just made by the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. 
Mixer] in his elaborate and eloquent speech, which I could not 
fail to admire, however much I might disagree with him. 


The gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. MILLER] said that the 


Filipino people are against this bill, so much so that at a great 
meeting held in Manila at the instance of friends of Speaker 
Osmeiia, my colleague [Mr. EARNSHAW], and myself, for the 
purpose of indorsing Mr. EarNsHaw’s work and mine as Resi- 
dent Commissioners, there was almost a riot because the im- 
mense majority of the people gathered at that meeting insisted 
that in the resolution or vote of confidence presented there a 
provision be included instructing the Resident Commissioners to 
urge the Congress to set a fixed date at which independence 
should be granted. To an accompaniment of cheers, says the 
gentleman from Minnesota, this last provision was attached to 
and became a part of the resolution as finally adopted by the 
meeting. My friend from Minnesota read to us some newspaper 
accounts of that meeting, as well as some comments referring 
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ment of the Philippine Islands, even ignored by those who are 
but their. guests; in other words, that they shall be foreigners 
no more in their own land. If, I say, the enactment of this 
bill and its conversion into law, with all and more than all 
this wealth of significance, shall prove to be the death sen- 
tence of the Nationalist Party—much as I love my party, to 
which I haye belonged ever since it was founded; much as I 
care for the political fortune of my comrades, many of whom 
are the dearest friends I haye; much as I love myself, who 
would go down into oblivion together with both my party and 
my comrades—I emphatically say, let that death come when it 
will I welcome it. For, over aud above my party, over and 
above my comrades, over and above myself, I love my people, 
eeni welfare and their rights. [Applause on the Democratie 
side. 
| Ah, Mr. Chairman, I have already staked too much in this 
noble task to which I have consecrated my life to permit myself 
to hesitate as to my course, now that the goal is within sight, 
whether for partisan or for other selfish considerations. I 
took the field when little more than a mere boy, suffering 
| hunger, fatigue, and every kind of privation, and exposing my- 
self in many a battle; I bave been for six months walled in as 
| a prisoner of war; I have been for a long time a sick man as a 
result of the miserable life I led in the mountains during those 
| years that I was a soldier. All these hardships and dangers I 
bave gladly gone through that I might see my fatherland the 
arbiter of its own destinies: And when I failed to accomplish 
my aim through that means. I have carried on my campaign in 
this country with tongue and pen; and now, when the great on- 
ward step toward the realization of my ambition is to be taken, 
should I be so cowardly, so faint-hearted, so false to myself a 
to withdraw for party's sake? No, never! , 
Mr. Chairman, the work wherein I am engaged, together 
with the membership of my party, is not a political affair. To 
the rank and file of my party, to its leaders—and in speaking 
of these leaders I can not refrain from mentioning by name 
the foremost of them all, the patriotic, the industrious, the 
| brilliant man to whom more than to anyone else the National- 
| 


ist Party owes its success, Speaker Osmefia, of the assembly 

to them and to me this work is not a political enterprise, in the 

common sense of that term. It is a patriotic undertaking, that 
| affects our national honor, our national rights—indeed, our 
very national life. It is the question of all questions. It is a 
| cause—a great, holy cause. [Applause.] 

Mr: Chairman, must we go down to defeat? Must we go out 
of office? If we must, so as to secure at this time more govern- 
| mental powers and more liberty for our people than they now 
| enjoy, then we shall willingly go down to defeat, we shall 
| gladly go out of office. Must the party which alone stood by 

the people through thick and thin, in the hours of trial, of 
: tribulation, of danger, be rent asunder? If it must be so, that 
we may obtain a solemn promise that the ideal for which that 
| party is fighting—the independence of the Philippines—shall be 
! realized, then let that party be destroyed. After all, when this 
| pill shall have been passed, the Filipino people can well afford 
| to dispense with the services of the Nationalist Party, because 
| while independence will not yet have been granted, its con- 

summation will nevertheless have been assured. It would only 
| be a matter of time and dependent solely upon the Filipino 
| people themselyes. After this bill shall have been passed, it 
| would be an easy, perhaps, a profitable, effort to bring about the 
| actual declaration of Philippine independence. Thereafter, men 
of proven patriotism, who could be induced neither by fear nor 
eupidity to betray the legacy of our martyrs, will not be nec:led. 
| Others who in easy and comfortable times respond to the call 
| of their country may then serve the public need as well. 


to this bill as affecting or surely to affect the future of the! Mr, Chairman, the allurements of public office are not so 
political party to which I am prond to belong. Among these | strong as to be irresistible. Men can live withont being listed 
comments I particularly noticed the prediction that the absence | on a pay roll. In fact, many a time those who have some 
from the bill of a fixed date for the granting of independence capacity and some desire to work would be better off both 
will prove to be but the death sentence of the Nationalist } economically and otherwise if engaged in private pursuits, and 


Party—my party. $ 
Mr. Chairman, I thank my friend from Minnesota [Mr. 
Minter] for the courteous expression of his hope that that 
prediction might not prove true. I want to tell the gentleman, 
however—and this comes from the yery bottom of my heart— 
that if the enactment of this bill, meaning as it will the 
nuthoritative recognition of the inherent right of the Filipino 
people to be independent and the solemn declaration that 
they shall be granted that independence, that thereafter the 
Filipino people shall have the power, as it is their right, to say 
what must and what must not be done in their country; that the 
happy end of a foreign oligarchical government in the Philip- 
pines shall arrive; that the Filipinos shall no longer be consid- 


that is the truth. 

| The Nationalist Party does not care for power or for offices, 
| as is evidenced by the fact that many of its members would 
not take, in the beginning of American occupation, positions 
offered to them by the American Government. The Nation- 
alist Party has entered the political arena for a purpose 
nobler and higher than that of gaining power and drawing 
salaries for its members. It is in the political arenn be- 
cause at one time—in days that tried men’s souls—there was 
offered to the world the sad but not unprecedented spectacle of 
a handful of Filipinos filling the Government positions in the 
islands who joined our adversaries in the elaim that independ- 
ence was neither wanted by the Filipino people uor should be 


ered the least and the last factor in the counsels of the govern- | granted them, because they were incapable of governing them- 
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selves. Squarely and fearlessly fo face this untrue and unjust 
proposition, the Nationalist Party came into existence. It went 
before the people with the cause of immediate independence as 
its standard, so that the Filipino electorate might at the polls 
choose whether the lives of those who died that their country 
might live should have been wasted. It sought for its members 
the elective offices of the Philippine Government so that it 
might show through them the capacity of the people for self- 
government. Thus to secure these offices was for that party a 
necessary means to a noble end. The Filipino people in every 
popular election spoke their mind and their feeling. Theirs was 
the ideal of the Nationalist Party. This question decided, the 
party labored for the realization of that ideal. Its members 
when in office gave eloquent testimony of the capacity of the 
Filipino people. In the municipal and provincial governments 
they proved to be equal to their tasks. In the Philippine 
Assembly first, and later in the Philippine Commission, they 
demonstrated by their wisdom, by their deyotion to duty, by 
their unselfishness, that the Filipino people actually are ca- 
pable of governing themselyes; and while this demonstration 
was thus being made, the party, through its own memorials, 
through assembly resolutions adopted by the votes of Nation- 
alist members, and through the personal representations of the 
Nationalist Resident Commissioner, urged the Congress of the 
United States to grant the Philippine Islands immediate inde- 
pendence. 

The Nationalist Party has kept faith with the people; it has 
done its duty and its best to promote their cause. And it is 
now discharging that duty and doing its best to promote that 
cause by indorsing this bill. 

Mr. Chairman, I wish I could have been spared the neces- 
sity of singling out any one political party in the Philippine 
Islands upon the floor of this House. I am here, though a 
Nationalist, as the representative of all the Filipino people. 
It has been my honor to receive the unanimous vote of the mem- 
bers of the Philippine Assembly regardless of their political 
affiliations, and in return for that honor I have inyarlably 
represented the interests of my people at large, and never, 
since I have been Resident Commissioner, have I eyer done or 
said anything in this country for the advancement of the in- 
terests of my party. The remarks of the gentleman from Min- 
nesota [Mr. MILLER], however, have compelled me to defend my 
comrades and associates, as it was my obvious duty to do so, 
because they have been very loyal to their constituency. Sir, 
without fear of successful contradiction, I say here that the 
Nationalist Party in the Philippine Islands has been the faith- 
ful guardian of the ideals of our people, and the loyal advocate 
of their rights. 

Mr. Chairman, it is true that the meeting alluded to by my 
friend from Minnesota did take place in Manila, and that 
thousands of people participated in that meeting. It is also true 
that the sentiment of the majority in that meeting was very 
strong against this bill. I have given my word, and I am now 
redeeming it, that I should inform the Congress as to their 
desire that a fixed date for independence be set in this bill. 
But this is all I am ready to do in deference to them. I shall 
not oppose this bill. I, should have preferred the former Jones 
bill and the Filipino people would have preferred that bill. 
There was not a single dissenting yote among them when that 
bill was introduced. I did everything in my power to have that 
bill reintroduced and enacted. I did more than that I submitted 
to some of the powers that be the proposal that Speaker Osmefia, 
in consultation with the leaders of our party, both in and out 
the assembly, had in mind as the best measure for Philip- 
pine independence. I could do no more. Is it desired that, 
having failed in that effort, I should, rather than accept this 
bill, suffer the old order of things to continue in the islands, 
so that if another President of the United States should be 
elected and be degmed best to do so he could reappoint a 
majority of Americans in the Philippine Commission? Is it 
desired that, rather than accept this bill, I should allow the 
Philippine Commission to continue in existence, with the ex- 
clusive power of governing one portion of the archipelago and 
with the right to dispose, of its own free will, of the funds 
raised from the Filipino people for that portion of the country 
under its exclusive jurisdiction? Is it desired that, unable to 
get a promise of independence, with a fixed date, I should let 
the Congress of the United States stand absolutely noncom- 
mittal on this most vital question affecting the future of my 
people? No; I could not do that. I will not do that. I should 
betray the confidence of my constituency. I should fail in my 
grave task. I should not discharge an imperative duty. More- 
over, I should be a traitor were I to follow such a course; and 
rather than do any of these things I should tear to pieces my 
commission; I should resign and go home and with a conscience 
free of remorse retire to my native village. 


Mr. Chairman, were it true that the majority of the Filipino 
people were against this bill, I, as their representative, could not, 
and I should not, have advocated this bill. But I am so con- 
vinced that its enactment into law is to the interests of my 
fatherland that sooner than obey a mandate of my constituency 
to oppose the bill, when my firm convietion is contrary to their 
wishes, I should have given them the opportunity of sending here 
another Commissioner. I would not have misrepresented them 
by favoring what they did not want. I shall never be untrue 
to them; but neither shall [ ever be untrue to myself, happen 
what may. The fact, however, is that the immense majority of 
the Filipino people are for this bill. They have taken the sensi- 
ble and patriotic view that, since the former Jones bill could 
not be enacted, it would have been the height of folly, it would 
be a useless, stupid kind of suicide, to defeat this bill. So they 
have instructed me to support this bill. They have instructed 
me to do all I can to have it passed. They have instructed 
me not to spare any effort to secure its speedy enactment. Two 
hundred and forty-seven municipal councils, four assemblies of 
municipal presidents, eight provincial boards, seventy mass 
meetings, and the executive national committee of the National- 
ist Party, which is the majority party in the Philippines, have all 
indorsed this bill, while only the meeting in Manila aud two 
or three municipal councils are against it. In compliance with 
these instructions, therefore, quite as truly as in accord with my 
own conviction, I shall support this bill. 

Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. MILLER] 
said that be believes I haye kept faith with my people, but 
that he knows that the Democratic Party has not kept faith 
with me. If I may say so myself, I will tell the gentleman that 
I did keep faith with my people. Since I first came to the 
United States as a Resident Commissioner, with the mandate 
that I work for the immediate independence of the Philippine 
Islands, I have done everything in my power to discharge that 
duty. With my hand upon my heart I feel that I ean lift my 
head and say I have done my best as God gave me the light to 
see it. [Applause on the Democratic side.] But while the gen- 
tleman's belief about me is true, I am not prepared to admit 
that what he says he knows about the Democratic Party's not 
keeping faith with me is also true. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. QUEZON. May I have three minutes additional? 

Mr. JONES. I yield the gentleman three minutes more. 

Mr. QUEZON. Mr. Chairman, I am not a Democrat nor a 
Republican, nor even a Progressive. The Filipinos take no sides 
in your partisan differences. My words, therefore, on behalf of 
the Democratic Party, which, I am sure, the party does not need, 
are not dictated by a partisan motive. The Democratic Party 
has kept faith, and is keeping faith, with the Filipino people. 

Both the administration at Washington and in the islands, 
as well as the Congress, are entitled to the good will and the 
gratitude of the Filipino people. In so far as the administra- 
tion is concerned, I can say this: President Wilson had not 
been fully six months in the White House when he appointed 
as Governor General for the Philippine Islands a man so sym- 
pathetic with the ideals of my people and so deeply interested 
in their advancement and welfare that he is now idolized by 
them. President Wilson had not been a full seven months in 
the White House when he announced in an unmistakable way to 
the Filipino people, in a message delivered to them by his 
appointee, the new Governor General, his policy as regards the 
Philippines. In that message the President made the promise 
that asa first step toward the performance of his policy he would 
place in the hands of Filipinos by the exercise of his executive 
power of appointment the control of the upper house of the Phil- 
ippine Legislature, thus giving the people of the islands all the 
legislative power vested in their government. Hardly one month 
had elapsed sinee that promise was made when President Wil- 
son appointed a majority of Filipinos in the Philippine Com- 
mission. If we bear in mind the very serious and delicate ques- 
tions, both foreign and domestic, that the President had to meet 
immediately upon his assumption of office, we shall have to 
admit that he has exceeded what reasonably could have been 
expected from him under ordinary circumstances. 

And it is not the President alone who has thus acted toward 
the Filipino people so justly and with such a manifest regard 
for their interests. The men under him, through whom his 
announced policy is being carried out, are acting toward the 
Filipino people as does the President. The Secretary of War, 
Hon. Lindley M. Garrison, in everything he says and does 
shows that to him the Philippine question is a moral, not a par- 
tisan, question, and it Is with the highest of motives that he 
deals with every phase of that question that goes to him for 
solution. 

Goy. Gen. Harrison, the representative of this administra- 
tion and of the American people as well in the Philippine 
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Islands, has already done too much to promote our ideals and 
our welfare to need any comment. 

As to the Congress, we have now here, pending before the 
House and brought forward with a special rule, this bill—a bill 
that the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Towner], the ranking mem- 
ber of the minority in the Committee on Insular Affairs, de- 
nounces as a partisan measure, because it has a preamble which 
is a copy of the Philippine plank of the Democratic platform. 
If we remember that this is only the first regular session of the | 
first Congress Democratic in both branches, and if we further 
remember that there were many important measures that had | 
to be speedily passed, as demanded by the American people, and | 
others still pending that also require prompt attention, the | 
leaders of the Democratic Party in Congress may properly | 
say that they are promptly redeeming the preelection promises | 
of their party. This bill is, indeed, under the circumstances 
a strenuous effort to comply in a timely way with the Philip- 
pine plank of the Democratic platform. And while I am 
speaking of the Congress, it is my pleasure and my duty to 
give public testimony of the sincere affection and love that 
every Filipino—man, woman, and child—has for the chair- | 
man of the Committee on Insular Affairs, the gentleman from 
Virginia, Hon. WILLIAM ATKINSON Jones. Mr. Chairman, the | 
gentleman from Virginia has served on the Committee on In- 
sular Affairs continuously since that committee was organized, 
and during all that time, first as the ranking minority member 
of that committee and now as its chairman, he has unflinchingly 
stood by the rights of the Filipino people and defended their inter- 
ests both in and out of season. Every municipality and Province 
of the Philippines records in its archives a resolution of thanks, 
of love, for Mr. Jones, and Mr. Jones deserves it.. I have seen 
him working hard on his former bill. I have seen him this very 
year, when he knew that he could not secure the passage of 
that bill, drafting the present bill, ill as he was, and doing 
everything he could to urge it to an early consideration. Mr. 
Jones has indeed endangered his own health to redeem the 
pledges of his party in the interest of the Filipino people. And I 
should say, in passing, that the mere fact that he has intro- 
duced this bill instead of his former bill, when I know that he 
has not changed his opinion about the points at issue, is the 
conclusive proof that this bill is the best measure we can obtain 
at this time, that it has genuine intrinsic merit, and that we 
should accept it. And it is really so, for this bill isa Jong step in 
the right direction. Needless it is to say that the majority 
members of the Insular Committee, in particular the distin- 
guished gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Garrerr], have all ac- 
tively helped their chairman. 

Mr. Chairman, I am not singing the glories of this Democratic | 
administration and of this Democratic Congress for the bene- | 
fit of Democratic candidates. My words on this occasion shall | 
not be printed in the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp until perhaps a few | 
days prior to your elections. Indeed, I do not believe my words 
could change, in any event, even a single vote, Neither have 
I spoken for the purpose of gaining favor with the party in 
power, I expect nothing, I want nothing for myself, from the 
adininistration. I deem it my duty to make these statements 
because it is to the interest of the Filipino people themselyes as 
much as to that of the Government of the United States that 
the people of the islands shall not lose their faith in your admin- 
inistration and in your Congress, Mr. Chairman, I know that it 
is a part of the political game to claim for oneself all the credit 
and to blame one’s opponents for all the evil in the world, and 
it is but natural that in the midst of an electoral campaign the 
speakers on each side of this House should throw stones at one 
another on every occasion that may arise. -But, if I may be 
permitted to advance a suggestion, let me say, Mr. Chairman, 
that the Philippine bill is not the proper opportunity for mak- 
ing these campaign speeches. Every speaker should bear in | 
mind that there are two main parties to. this question—the | 
American Government and people on the one hand, and the 
Filipino people on the other. What you say about yourselves 
works. It will be taken seriously there; very seriously, in- 
deed. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from the Phil- 
ippines has expired. 

Mr. QUEZON. I would like one minute more. 

Mr. JONES. I yield the gentleman one minute more. 

Mr. QUEZON. If you should unguardedly say something about 
your parties, your administration, and your Congress that would 
create distrust, lack of confidence, on the part of the Filipino 
people in your Government and your people, your already difficult 
problem in the Philippines will be made insoluble, Mr. Chairman, 
I ain earnest in my desire that tle membership of this House 
should not treat the Philippine question as a partisan question, 


because their words—though, of course, we who are familiar 
with your politics all know that those words are not meant as 
they sound—may have a very bad effect in the Philippines. I 
do not want my people to lose or to slacken their confidence in 
the United States when there is no reason therefor. No 
party in the United States has any base design to betray the 
Filipino people; no party would do it if it could. I have several 
times crossed this country from one end to the other; I am 
in contact with the general sentiment of Americans regard- 
ing the Filipino people; I have conversed with Americans 
occupying high places in public life, both Republicans, Demo- 
crats, and Progressives, as well as with persons in private 
life; I have addressed American audiences, large and small, on 
the subject of the Philippines, and my observation gives me 
the right to say unreservedly that the feeling of the American 
people in general toward the Filipinos is one of friendship, of 
real interest for their aspirations and for their welfare. There 
is no question in my mind that when Americans say that the 
United States in dealing with the Filipinos is imbued solely 
with altruistic purposes or motives, their statements truly 
describe the situation. Of course, this does not mean that there 
may not be some Americans here and there who have selfish 
interests and who are influenced by selfish purposes in connec- 
tion with the islands. I know some of them by sight and by 
name; but these are few and the exception to the rule, I 
have been serving in this House now for four consecutive 
years, first under a Republican majority and now under Denio- 
cratic control. I can say without hesitation that the mem- 
bership of the Congress—Republicans, Democrats, and Progres- 
sives alike—are as friendly, as interested, and as altruistic 
in their feeling and ideas toward the Filipinos as are the Ameri- 
can people at large. With me it has been a question of find- 
ing out who among you are in the highest sense our friends, 
not who are our enemies. I am fully convinced that such dif- 
ferences of opinion as exist in Congress regarding the 
kind of legislation to be passed for the Philippines are due 
solely to your differences of opinion as to what is best for the 
Filipinos themselves and not what may be to the interest of 
Ainericans in the islands or of the United States. There is, 
therefore, no cause for any.recrimination, and you all know that 
there is none. You are all our friends, and you are all trying 
to do your best for us. 

It would be a tragedy, and the main losers would be the 
Filipinos themselves, should they have no faith in this great 
Nation. Already, as I understand, the argument advanced in 
favor of a fixed date for the granting of independence is that 
in that case the Filipino people can rest assured that when that 
date shall have arrived independence shall be granted. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to say to those Filipinos who thus 
think, and who because of these arguments are not disposed to 
take this bill which contains no fixed date for independence, that 
the redemption of the pledge to grant the Philippines in- 
dependence does not depend on the detail whether there is or 
there is not any fixed date therefor. The redemption of that 
promise will depend purely and exclusively upon the good faith 
of the American people. If the promise is authoritatively made, 
as it would be should this Congress approve the preamble of 
this bill, that would settle the issue. The promise will be re- 
deemed. The greatness of this Nation rests upon its scrupulous 
fulfillment of national obligations as contracted by this Govern- 
ment through its branches constitutionally empowered to as. 
sume those obligations. Should the American people be un- 
willing to redeem a promise made under such eireumstauces, 
the fixing of a date would help matters in no respect. Were 
the Filipino people in position to demand by force the per- 
formance by the American’ people of their promises, I should 
say that a promise with a fixed date for its completion would 
perhaps be better than one without it, for we should then 
know when the day of reckoning would begin. But as we 
are powerless to enforce the redemption of the promise in 
one case just as we are in the other, the date of the fulfill- 
ment is of no, or of very little, consequence. We have learned 
through the hardest of lessons that we can gain nothing 
by force from the people of the United States, and it is well-nigh 
time that we should know that nothing would more assuredly, 
defeat our hopes for the future than any attempt at the use 


| of violence to secure the recognition of our independence. We 


are absolutely at the merey of this powerful Nation, and we 
can only appeal to the sentiments of justice and fair dealing of 
the American people if we are ever to reach the goal of our 
ambition. Mr. Chairman, I wish to take advantage of this op- 
portunity to give in all earnestness a word of advice to my own 
countrymen. They should have faith in this country, and 
should demonstrate it by their deeds as well as by their words. 


, LApplanse.] 
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American Registry for Vessels. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 
HON. WARREN WORTH BAILEY, 
OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
IN tHe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, August 3, 1914. 


Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, my only objection to this bill is 
that it does not go far enough, for, as I understand it, vessels 
to be admitted to American registry under its provisions are 
excluded from the coastwise trade. 

While we have been making progress under Democratic rule 
toward the extirpation of monopoly, curbing here or destroying 
it there, we have left it completely undisturbed in this partic- 
ular phase of development. For more than a hundred years 
our coastwise shipping has been afforded an exclusive privi- 
lege. It has been fostered by law at the expense of all other 
industries. It has enjoyed immunities and favors denied to 
shipping in general and to the common activities of the people. 

The policy of protection, as it relates to manufactures, has 
been pretty well discredited. It no longer has a solid party 
support behind it, for at bottom the revolt in the Republican 
Party, in 1912, was based on dissatisfaction with the Payne- 
Aldrich tariff and on the scandalous favoritism to which Can- 
nonism had committed the party during its long reign. But this 
same policy, as it relates to coastwise shipping, stands still 
unchallenged, even the Democratic Party thus far having failed 
to apply the logic of its high position to this particular interest. 
For some reason which remains to be explained the coastwise 
shipping industry has been singled out for favor, vested with a 
special privilege, clothed with the power to levy upon the com- 
merce it carries all that the traffic will bear. It is shielded ab- 
solutely from competition, and we know to what insolent 
girth it has grown under the stimulus of a favoritism which is 
at war with every principle of our free institutions. 

Americans should have the same right to buy ships in any 
market and to sail them in any sea that they haye to buy any 
other commodity and to transport it whithersoever they will in 
the pursuit of honorable gain. American capital desiring to 
engage in coastwise shipping should not be penalized by being 
compelled to buy ships in a cornered market, nor should this 
capital when invested in a foreign-built vessel be denied the 
right to enter into competition for traffic between our own 
ports. 

But this bill marks a tremendous step in the right direction, 
and for this reason I shall yote for it gladly, even with enthusi- 
asm, hoping and believing it will be followed by another step 
which will open our coastwise traffic to the same free compe- 
tition which we demand in other fields. 


Reclamation Projecis. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM J. MACDONALD, 


OF MICHIGAN, 
Ix rue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, July 22, 1914. 


Mr. MacDONALD. Mr. Speaker, the following historical data, 
furnished by Harry A. Slattery, secretary of the National Con- 
servation Association, I believe will be of some value in this 
debate: 


WATER-POWER POLICY FOR NAVIGABLE STREAMS, 


The germ of the Federal control and regulation policy which 
began in the Forest Service under Gifford Pinchot grew to na- 
tional importance as a great national question with the pre- 
liminary report of the Inland Waterways Commission on Febru- 
ary 3, 1908. This commission, which began an epoch in our 
Nation's economic viewpoint, laid down the conservation prinei- 
ple as applied to our water power in these words: 

Locks and certain other works designed to improve navigation com- 
monly produce head and store water in such manner as to develop 


wer available for industrial purposes, while works designed to develo 
Dower on navigable and source streams affect the na : 


tion and other 
uses of river systems, and these uses must necessarily be considered 
together, Information concerning water power in the several States 


end sections is incomplete; yet it is known to be a vast and intrin- 
sically permanent asset, which should be utilized for the benefit of the 
people of the country, in whose. interests it should be administered with 
careful for present and prospective conditions. The 
specific cases for the claim that the 

and other works 
tion and other 
in electrical application it is 


In transmitting this report to Congress, President Roosevelt 
in his special message of February 26, 1908 (S. Doc. No. 325) 
forcibly brought before the country the great importance of a 
reversal of our former laissez faire policy relative to our water 
powers. It was self-evident that such a policy would inevitably. 
ae to monopoly and extortion. The President in his message 


Among these monopolies there is no other which threatens, or has 
ever threatened, such intolerable interference with the daily life of 
Phe people as the consolidation of companies controlling water power. 
I 9 — special attention to the attempt of the power corporations, 
through bills introduced at the present session, to escape from the 

ility of Government regulation in the interests of the people. 

ese bills are intended to enable the corporations to take possession 
in perpetuity of National Forest lands for the purpose of their business, 
where as they please, wholly without compensation to the public. Yet 
the effect gran such privileges, taken with the rights 
already acquired under State laws, would be to give away properties of 
enormous value, Through lack of foresight we have formed the habit 
of granting, without compensation, extremely valuable rights amounting 
to monopolies on navigable streams and on the public domain. The 
purchase at great Dp sors of water rights thus ca: y given away 
without return has already in the East, and before long will be 
> gins oie West vee! 5 8 cara power soma 

gran y corporations perpetuity, only for a le 0 
time sufficient to allow them to conduct their business eer ere Ay.’ 
reasonable e should, of course, be made for valuable rights and 
privileges whi oy: obtain from the National Government. The 
values for which is made will ultimately, through the 
natural growth and arderly development of our 3 and indus- 
tries, reach enormous amounts. A fair share of the increase should be 


safeguarded for the benefit of the ple, from whose labor it springs. 
The proceeds thus secured, after the cost of a tration and im- 
provement has been met, should naturally be devoted to the develop- 


ment of our inland waterways. 


In confirmation of the policy announced in his message Presi- 
dent Roosevelt wrote a letter on March 13, 1908, to the Senate 
Committee on Commerce in which he put Congress on notice 
that in the future bills granting water-power franchises to pri- 
vate interests would be vetoed. 

THE RAINY RIVER VETO, 

Congress, however, despite the public interest aroused through- 
out the country by the water-power problem, went serenely on 
its way with the passage of these private water-power bills. 
It was therefore necessary for the President to veto, on April 
18, 1908, House bill 15444, for the construction of a dam across 
the Rainy River in Minnesota. In the veto message President 
Roosevelt again forcibly called the attention of Congress and 
the country to the water-power question in these words: 


We are now at the beginning of great development in water power. 
Its use through electrical transmission is entering more and 
largely into every element of the daily life of the N 

of 1 are becoming manifest; already the 
oe necessity of caution in making unrestricted grants of 
great power. 

The present policy pursued in making these grants is unwise in giv- 

away the property of By ena in the flowing waters to individ- 

or organizations pra y unknown, and in perpetuity 
these valuable privileges in advance of the formulation of definite plans 
as to their use. In some cases the grantees have apparently little or no 
financial or other ability to utilize the gift, and have sought it merely 
because it could be had for the asking. 


A long and hard fight was made over the President's veto 
both in the House and Senate. In defense of the veto, in a 
formidable speech, Minority Leader Wirtrams, of Mississippi, 
said: 


It is admitted that this power to erect dams in navigable streams 
can not be exercised by anybody except by an act of Congress to permit 


any man to put a dam in a navigable stream. These two things follow: 
Congress should so exercise power in making that Fantas 85 to 
; and, sec- 


prevent any harm to the peel pat of the stream 
ondly, so as to prevent any dividual or private corporation from 
an act of Congress any uncompensated advantage 


or pelvate pro: 

An amendment to the Rainy River bill authorizing the Goy- 
ernment to fix a limitation of time and impose a charge was 
proposed by the War Department. 

The Senate Committee on Commerce, after considering the 
present veto message and the amendment, reported the bill to 
the Senate rejecting the policy of the President as a “new de- 
parture from the policy heretofore pursued in respect to legis- 
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lation authorizing the construction of such dams.” The com- 
mittee report also contained an elaborate legal argument to 
show that the Federal Government had no power to impose any 
charge for the granting of these privileges. 

The company seeking this legislation, by an agreement in 
writing which met the approval of the War Department, subse- 
quently promised to abide by conditions imposed by the Secre- 
tary of War, including the time limit and a reasonable charge. 
It was only because of this compliance with this policy that the 
bill finally became a law. 

The power interests now saw clearly that the public had been 
aroused upon the water-power question and began a campaign 
of their own to offset a policy which meant death to their 
former glorious days of grabbing. They made strenous efforts 
to convey to the country the general impression that Congress 
had overturned the President's veto and his announced policy 
had been knocked into a cocked hat. 

The old days of unrestricted grants and free hand to special 
privilege without any disapproval from any source were gone. 
The water-power question, from being one of local concern— 
with simply a grant to a constituent of mine, with no considera- 
tion by Congress—had become a national and a burning one. 
Great corporations had for several years with vision and fore- 
sight begun the acquisition of these valuable franchises, and 
Congress, the guardian of the public interests, perhaps unwit- 
tingly and guilelessly—at least in hopeless ignorance—assisted 
these bold buccaneers to the Nation’s mines of “ white magic.” 
But while Congress slept the people had been aroused through 
the announcement of the policy of the conservation of our water 
powers. 

In the Rainy River veto the issue had been joined on the 
policy of conserving the remaining water powers in the interest 
of the public. It was evident the policy announced would have 
strong opposition in and out of Congress. <A hard fight was just 
beginning. 

THE JAMES RIVER VETO. 

In the second session of the Sixtieth Congress a bill of the 
old type was again passed authorizing one William H. Standish 
and associates to construct a dam across the James River in 
Stone County, Mo. The President on January 15, 1909, promptly 
vetoed this bill on the ground that it gave “the grantee the 
full privilege which by its very nature is monopolistic and does 
not contain the conditions essential to protect the public inter- 
ests.” Accompanying the veto was a carefully prepared legal 
memorandum in answer to the claim that the power of the 
Federal Government did not extend to the regulation of the use 
and development of the waters of navigable streams. With this 
special message was also transmitted a report of the Commis- 
sion of Corporations, which for the first time brought to the 


attention of the country the danger “of a monopoly far more 
powerful, because in far closer touch with domestic and indus- 
trial life, than anything known to our experience.” - In the 
report of the commissioner it was pointed out that 13 companies 
then controlled 33 per cent of the developed horsepower of the 
country. In this message the President gave this warning: 

To give away without condition this, one of the greatest of our 
resources, would be an act of folly. If we are guilty of it, our children 
will be forced to pay an annual return upon the capitalization based 
upon the highest price which “ traffic will 1 They will find them- 
selves face to face with powerful interests. * * Long before that 
time they may, and very probably will, have become a consolidated 
interest controlled from the great financial centers, dictating terms 
upon which the citizen can conduct his business or earn his livelihood 
and not amenable to the wholesome check of local opinion. 

The veto of this bill brought to a close the first chapter in the 
fight begun to conserve the water powers of the country in the 
interest of the public and not in the interest of private corpora- 
tions. The power interests have received their first check. 
Congress, however, still held to a legal doctrine which was play- 
ing into the hands of the power interests. The power interests 
were therefore hopeful. 


THE WATER-POWER POLICY IN THE TAFT ADMINISTRATION. 


The power interests hoped for a return of the old free-grant 
days in the Taft administration. They based their hopes upon 
the stand of Mr. Taft, whose “judicial mind” as Secretary of 
War had been legally in sympathy with those in and out of 
Congress who held the Federal Government under the Constitu- 
tion had no authority to control or regulate power developed on 
navigable streams. The hopes of the power interests were soon 
confirmed. It was not very long before Congress began again 
to pass these private bills, and the Executive veto this time 
was not forthcoming. Congress again began grinding out the 
bills for the power interests and the President’s signature made 
them law. These were days of rejoicing for the power interests. 
But while all went well for them in Congress and with the Ex- 
ecutive, under the title of “conservationists” a body of men 
were arousing the country to the reversal of the water-power 
policy. 

It was a coincidence that the fight should again swing around 
the granting of the site on the James River in Missouri, which 
President Roosevelt had vetoed. Senator Sroxz's bill to grant 
this franchise—Senate bill 74—was the first bill which passed 
Congress and received the Executive signature, early in the 
Sixty-second Congress, a return to the old method of unre- 
stricted free grants. Shortly after its passage the dam site cov- 
ered by the bill was sold by the grantees for a nominal sum to 
the Ozark Water & Power Co., a New York corporation with 
many millions of capital, and which has monopolized the water 
powers of this State. \ i 


